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Reduction of Individual Income Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, January 3, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced today a bill to reduce 
individual income taxes for this year. 
The number of my bill is H. R. 1. 

The effect of my bill is to provide a 
reduction in the aggregate normal and 
surtax paid by individuals for the cal- 
endar year 1953 ranging from approxi- 
mately 5 percent in the case of the lower- 
and middle-income groups to approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent in the case 
of taxpayers in the highest brackets. 
This proposed reduction is achieved by 
changing the termination date of the 
individual income-tax increases imposed 
under the Revenue Act of 1951 from De- 
cember 31, 1953 to June 30, 1953, and at 
the conclusion of my remarks I have pro- 
vided a section-by-section explanation 
of my bill. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
state fully the case in support of indi- 
vidual income tax relief but rather to 
only touch briefly upon four of the prin- 
cipal reasons which convince me that 
such action by the Congress is in the 
best interest of our country. 

First. The present high individual in- 
come-tax rates are preventing all seg- 
ments of our people from realizing a 
higher standard of living, and are chok- 
ing individual incentive and initiative 
and are thus not only undermining the 
driving force of our competitive econ- 
omy but depriving the people of their 
liberty. Because of the high rates, the 
aim of a vast number of our citizens has 
now become the acquisition of pensions, 
perquisites, fringe benefits, and expense 
accounts, coupled with an increasing re- 
liance on Federal paternalism. The stag- 
nation of individual incentive at both 
the employee and managerial level and 
within the professional groups as well 
is resulting in less productivity, less in- 
come, and a consequent lower standard 
of living for the whole country. In brief, 
in my judgment, we have exceeded both 
the economic and desirable social limit 
of the individual income tax under pres- 
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ent conditions, and certainly the results 
of November 4 make it clear that in the 
frantic and futile effort to sustain our 
swollen Federal Government the po- 
litical limitation has been overreached 
as well. 

Second. By its own terms the 82-per- 
cent antiefficiency-progress tax, mis- 
labelled the excess-profits tax, is slated 
to expire on June 30, 1953. While T 
favor permitting this law to die a natural 
death I maintain that our individual 
taxpayers are entitled to simultaneous 
relief. For every individual who has an 
interest in a productive enterprise which 
is being throttled by the 82-percent tax, 
for every inequity and for every arbi- 
trary and discriminatory provision of 
this law there are thousands of small- 
tax payers who are equally entitled to 
tax relief and who, believing that they 
will receive fair and equal treatment, 
have placed their trust in the Republican 
Party. 

Third. Although the economic indica- 
tions are holding steady to a continued 
course of sustained high national income, 
full employment, and vigorous business 
activity for the immediate future, we 
should not ignore the possibility that a 
let-down in industrial production simi- 
lar to that experienced in the reconver- 
sion period in 1945 and in the inventory 
readjustment period of 1949 may occur. 
A gradual reduction in individual income 
taxes as provided in my bill, together 
with the expiration of the excess-profits 
tax would act as a cushion in this re- 
adjustment period. Responsible econo- 
mists are in accord that had it not been 
for the reduction granted by the 
Eightieth Congress in 1948 the recession 
of 1949 might have developed into serious 
proportions. Anticipation is, I suggest, 
an essential part of true fiscal states- 
manship. 

For those who fear that even a mod- 
erate tax reduction might result in such 
additional purchasing power as to give 
impetus to a further inflationary boost I 
cali attention in passing to the fact that 
another and better alternative to con- 
tinued excessive taxation is available. 
I have in mind a more effective mone- 
tary policy which can, if properly ap- 
plied, control the supply of credit. And 
let me also note in passing that one of 
the most fallacious theories which has 
been so vigorously espoused by the 
social planners is that the best cure for 


inflation is the continued imposition of 
high tax rates. The experience of other 
countries, and indeed our own experi- 
ence, shows that when taxes reach a 
certain point they become a positive 
inflationary force. We have reached 
that point. 

Fourth. The Republican Party, and I 
as an individual member of this great 
party, have pledged to the American peo- 
ple that we would reduce expenditures, 
balance the budget, and provide tax re- 
lief. This is the promise and obliga- 
tion of the Republican Party. Enact- 
ment of my bill, which is an integral 
part of this sound three-point program, 
will meet the tax reduction commitment 
we have made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me show how we 
can have the tax relief provided in my 
bill and also achieve our major goal of 
a balanced budget for fiscal 1954 which 
ends next June 30, some 18 months hence, 

In the first place, as those of you 
who have followed the development of 
tax legislation in this country know, high 
rates of tax do not necessarily mean 
large revenue yields. On the contrary, 
past experience shows that a readjust- 
ment downward of high tax rates can, 
and inevitably does, lead to increased 
productivity, an enlarged tax base, and 
a higher national income. This was the 
economic result both in the twenties 
when tax rates were reduced four times 
and again following the tax reductions 
in 1945 and 1948. Iam firmly convinced 
that the prompt enactment of my bill 
will produce similar desirable results and 
that not only will there be no substan- 
tial loss of revenue from a moderate re- 
duction in individual rates at this time, 
but that this action will in the long run 
result in more revenue with less inter- 
ference to the economy. In the con- 
nection it should be realized that my 
bill is only the first step in what I hope 
will be an orderly over-all return to rea- 
sonable tax rates, 

But even if we ignore the plain eco- 
nomic lessons of the past and make the 
pessimistic assumption, with which I do 
not agree, that there will be a loss of 
revenue, the merit of my position is still 
abundantly clear. 

Thus, for the fiscal year 1953 which 
ends this June 30, our net tax receipts— 
that is, our gross receipts less refunds 
and our appropriations to the various 
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Government trust funds—will be ap- 
proximately $69,000,000,000, possibly 
even a little higher. As of this time it 
appears that our expenditures for this 
period will probably be close to $75,000,- 
000,000 and that on the administrative 
budget basis we therefore face a probable 
deficit of $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 
and on the cash budget basis a deficit of 
only around $2,000,000,009. At worst, the 
estimated loss of revenue under my bill 
is only $1,800,000,000 for fiscal 1954, and 
this together with the loss from the auto- 
matic expiration of existing rates will 
bring our net yield for fiscal 1954 to ap- 
proximately $65,500,000,000 or $66,000,- 
000,000. From even the darkest side of 
the picture the issue is therefore whether 
we are prepared to reduce expenditures 
by only $1,800,000,000 more than we are 
committed to do in order to bring our 
expenditures in balance with estimated 
receipts under existing tax laws for fiscal 
1954, By reducing the receipts of the 
Government by only this small amount 
and giving the benefit to the people we 
will be taking the first step toward ex- 
penditure reduction under a balanced- 
budget policy. 

Keeping in mind that past experience 
indicates that there will be no loss of 
revenue and that ample funds for our 
defense program are and will continue 
to be available, it seems clear to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that for the reasons I have 
stated our taxpayers are entitled to the 
relief I propose, and that this relief can 
be provided and the balanced-budget 
goal achieved. 

TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF H. R. 1 


Section 1 merely cites the bill as the 
Individual Income Tax Reduction Act 
of 1953. 

Paragraph (1) of section 2 (a) pro- 
vides for a reduction in the surtax rates 
for the calendar year 1953. The effect 
of this paragraph is to provide a reduc- 
tion in the aggregate normal and surtax 
paid by individuals for the calendar year 
1953 ranging from approximately 5 per- 
cent in the case of the lower- and 
middle-income groups to six-tenths of 
1 percent in the case of groups in the 
highest brackets. 

While paragraph (1) of section 2 (a) 
makes provision, as described above, for 
calendar year 1953 taxpayers, the bill 
contains other amendments which are 
necessary in order to provide relief for 
taxpayers with other taxable years. 

For example, paragraph (2) of section 
2 (a) provides relief in the case of fiscal 
year taxpayers. The reductions under 
the 1951 law do not become effective un- 
til January 1, 1954. This paragraph 
makes such reductions effective as of 
July 1, 1953, for fiscal years beginning 
before July 1, 1953, and ending after 
June 30, 1953. The reduction is pro- 
rated under subsection 2 (d) according 
to the number of months which fall 
after June 30, 1953. 

Paragraph (3) of section 2 (a) pro- 
vides for relief from the increases in the 
1951 law in the case of taxable years 
beginning after June 30, 1953. The 
1951 law provides for a termination of 
such increases only in the case of taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 
Thus, the bill terminates the increases 6 


months earlier than the Revenue Act 
of 1951. 

Section 2 (b) makes comparable rate 
reductions in the case of heads of house- 
holds. As in the case of individuals in 
general, a new rate schedule is provided 
for the calendar year 1953. 

Section (c) relates to the over-all rate 
limitation on the combined normal and 
surtax. 

Paragraph (1) of section 2 (c) pro- 
vides that in no case can the combined 
normal tax and surtax exceed 8744 per- 
cent of the net income in the case of 
calendar year 1953 net income. The 
present law over-all limitation is 88 
percent. Thus, the bill reduces for the 
calendar year 1953 the present law limi- 
tation by one-half of 1 percent, 

Paragraph (2) of section 2 (c) pro- 
vides that in the case of taxable years 
beginning before July 1, 1953, and end- 
ing after June 30, 1953, the present law 
limitation of 88 percent shall not apply 
to that portion of the taxable year falling 
after June 30, 1953. 

Paragraph (3) of section.2 (c) pro- 
vides for relief from the 88 percent over- 
all limitation in the 1951 law in the case 
of taxable years beginning after June 30, 
1953. The 1951 law provided for a ter- 
mination of this rate only in the case of 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1953. Thus, the bill reduces the 88 
percent to 87 percent 6 months earlier 
than the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Subsection (d) continues the proration 
method under existing law for comput- 
ing the reduction applicable to fiscal year 
taxpayers, and makes the necessary 
changes in dates, 

Subsection (e) provides an effective 
date for amendments made by this sec- 
tion. The amendments apply only with 
respect to taxable years ending after 
June 30, 1953. 

Section 3 makes such changes as are 
necessary in the tax tables to reflect the 
reductions already described under the 
bill. These tax tables may be used by 
taxpayers with incomes of less than 
$5,000. A complete new table is neces- 
sary for the calendar year 1953 because 
of the changes in the bill, 

Subsection (c) of section 3 provides an 
effective date for amendments made by 
this section. The amendments apply 
only with respect to taxable years ending 
after June 30, 1953. 

Section 4 provides a reduction in the 
withholding rate on wages and salaries. 

Paragraphs (1) and (2) provide that 
the reduction in the withholding rate 
shall become effective on July 1, 1953, in- 
stead of January 1, 1954, as provided in 
the 1951 act. This means that as of July 
1, 1953, the withholding rate will be 18 
percent instead of 20 percent. Thus the 
reduction in the withholding rate will 
become fully effective as of July 1, 1953. 

Section 5 makes it clear that where a 
husband and wife having different tax- 
able years because of the death of one 
spouse, the surviving ¿pouse may, in the 
case of a taxable year beginning before 
July 1, 1953, and ending after June 30, 
1953, file a joint return and receive the 
full benefit of the reductions provided 
in the bill, even though the death of the 
other spouse occurred prior to July 1, 
1953. 
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Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty 
REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
No words, in my opinion, can better de- 
scribe the purpose and intention of my 
House Joint Resolution 57 which I in- 
troduced on the first day of this Con- 
gress—Eighty-third Congress. I used 
the same title for a speech on the same 
subject during the last Congress—- 
Eighty-second Congress—when I intro- 
duced my House Joint Resolution 325 
which would have accomplished the same 
objective as House Joint Resolution 57 
will accomplish. 

The United States of America is dedi- 
cated to the policy of defending the basic 
rights of men all over the world and of 
restoring freedom wherever possible to 
those people who are now enslaved be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

The Republican Party platform adopt- 
ed at Chicago in July 1952 contained 
the following plank: 

We shall see to it that no treaty or agree- 
ment with other countries deprives our citi- 


zens of the rights granted them by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


We as the majority party have, there- 
fore, pledged and obligated ourselves to 
protect and uphold the constitutional 
rights of the people of the United States. 

President-elect Eisenhower stated dur- 
ing his campaign for office that we must 
not rest until freedom is restored 
throughout the world, and his election 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
American voters is proof that this policy 
has the support of our whole Nation. 

But in spite of all our efforts, freedom 
is still denied to people in many parts 
of the world, and nowhere else does the 
individual citizen enjoy the rights and 
privileges that we do here in America. 
In the United States the individual citi- 
zen has an importance that no other 
government in the world recognizes to 
the same extent. And only in the United 
States are the rights and privileges of 
the individual protected by law and 
guaranteed within the Constitution 
itself. 

The United States is the last fortress 
of freedom in the world today. And if 
we should permit any encroachment 
upon the basic liberties guaranteed to 
the American citizen by our Constitu- 
tion, if we should lose freedom in the 
United States, then the torch of liberty 
would have burned out, and there would 
be no light of freedom ablaze anywhere 
in the world and no hope for humanity. 

We have, therefore, a very sacred trust , 
to defend liberty wherever we can in the 
world, and even more important, to pre- 
serve and protect it here in our own 
United States. 

I have fully realized the paramount 
importance of preserving our civil rights 
under the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. I want to be sure that these 
rights will never be nullified so long as 
the Constitution itself shall stand as the 
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foundation of our Government. And I 
have, therefore, today introduced House 
Joint Resolution 57 proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which reads as 
follows: 

Treaties made under the authority of the 
United States and international agreements 
entered into by the President or by any 
other officer or agency of the United States 
shall be void to the extent that they abridge, 
abrogate, nullify, subordinate, or interfere 
with any and all of the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed to citizens of the United States 
by the Constitution of the United States. 


Ratification of this amendment to the 
Constitution would protect all of the 
rights of citizens of the United States 
guaranteed by the Constitution from 
nullification by any treaty or interna- 
tional agreement. 

The first line of defense for the United 
States in the struggle in which we are 
now engaged, to meet the aggression of 
Soviet communism, is not only the mili- 
tary might of our weapons of destruc- 
tion. Our first line of defense is the basic 
concept of freedom upon which our Na- 
tion was established, the protection of 
individual liberty which insures the per- 
sonal freedom of every American as 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Too many of us live under the false 
and erroneous belief that the Constitu- 
tion is self-executing. This is the dan- 
gerous belief that our Communist ene- 
mies would like us to fall into. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. This means that we must always 
be alert and alive to any attempts to 
abolish, abrogate, or interfere with the 
freedoms or liberties, rights, or privi- 
leges, guaranteed to us under the United 
States Constitution, whether these at- 
tempts originate inside or outside our 
Government. 

Do you, as a citizen vitally interested 
in these rights and privileges which you 
now enjoy and in any executive or leg- 
islative act which affects these rights 
and privileges, know that the terms of a 
treaty between the United States and 
any foreign nation “shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding”? 

If you did not know this, let me inform 
you that I have just quoted to you from 
the contents of article VI, paragraph 2, 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

It is important to realize just what this 
provision within the Constitution means 
to each of us as citizens of this Nation, 
and to know and understand to what ex- 
tent our basic rights and freedoms can 
be imperiled through treaties which 
when ratified become the supreme law 
of our land. 

Let me give you a few examples, based 
upon decisions of our American courts in 
cases involving treaties as the supreme 
law of our land. 

It has been held by court decision 
that— 

Without express authority from Congress, 
or authority otherwise clearly indicated, the 
courts are bound to recognize treaties as 
lawfully made and as the supreme law of 
the land. 


It has also been held that— 


Courts have no right to annul or disregard 
provisions of a treaty upon any notion of 


equity, general convenience, or substantial 
justice. 


Another decision established that— 

When once made a treaty is the supreme 
law of the land, which every court must ef- 
fectuate and in respect of which no author- 
ity for variation or modification exists by any 
judicial tribunal. 


And still another decision holds that— 

A treaty, assuming it to be made conform- 
able to the Constitution in substance and 
form, has the effect of repealing all preced- 
ing Federal law in conflict with it, whether 
unwritten, as law of nations or admiralty 
and common law, or written as acts of Con- 
gress. 


In two other decisions it was held 
that— 

As a treaty ratified by the United States, 
the charter of the United Nations is a part 
of the supreme law of the land. Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., Ltd. v. United States (D. O. 
Cal., 1950, 90 F. Supp. 831). 


And that— 

A treaty lawfully entered into stands on 
the same footing of supremacy as do the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 


To further explain this point with re- 
gard to the supreme law of the land pro- 
vision, the laws of Congress are not the 
supreme law of the land unless they shall 
be made in pursuance thereof—of the 
Constitution. But a treaty is the su- 
preme law of the land when made under 
the authority of the United States; that 
is, when negotiated by the President or 
other authorized officer or agent of the 
United States, and approved by the Sen- 
ate. Since ‘the people are assumed to 
have expressed their national will 
through their duly elected officials in a 
treaty which is ratified, the will of a 
State respecting the subject must con- 
form to the superior will. 

The framers of the Constitution had a 
good and sufficient reason to make the 
terms of a treaty the supreme law of the 
land and consequently a matter of honor 
and responsibility to all citizens to up- 
hold. They did not envision the United 
States would ever become involved in the 
many and complex treaties, compacts, 
and international agreements which we 
have become party to in recent years 
under the United Nations, some of which 
could threaten our civil rights and the 
freedom and liberty guaranteed by the 
United States Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights. 

Too few of us realize the full impor- 
tance of the “supreme law of the land” 
provision of the Constitution. Too few 
Americans realize that within this one 
short paragraph there exists a threat 
to their civil rights, to their individual 
liberty. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
which I propose is simple in form, direct 
and to the point. It has but one purpose 
alone, to protect the rights and freedoms 
of the individual American citizen as 
guaranteed under the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights from any abridgment, 
abrogation, nullification, subordination, 
or interference by any treaty in spite of 
the supreme-law-of-the-land paragraph 
in the Constitution. 

It will not in any way interfere with 
the present treaty-making procedure as 
established by the Constitution. It will 
not raise questions as to whether a treaty 
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can be concluded because of doubts as 
to its validity when ratified. It will not 
prolong ratification of desirable treaties. 
It will not hamper the President or other 
properly authorized officers or agencies 
of the United States from concluding 
treaty agreements. It will not have any 
effect upon our participation and coop- 
eration as a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

It will assure that in all international 
agreements and treaties to which the 
United States is a party, whether within 
the United Nations or with individual 
nations, any provision which might be 
included which could be construed as 
nullifying any of our rights and free- 
doms as guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution would be null and void, and would, 
therefore, have no effect. All other parts 
of such a treaty or international agree- 
ment would be valid and would become, 
as provided in our Constitution, right- 
fully binding as a legitimate contract 
between nations. 

I am confident that every American 
citizen takes great pride in the United 
States Constitution, the fundamental 
basic law of this great Nation. I have 
seen thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple come to the Congressional Library 
here in Washington and stand in silent 
reverence as they look upon the original 
handwritten document that guarantees 
our liberties and freedoms, of the press, 
of speech, of religion, of trial by jury, 
of the right to peaceable assembly and to 
petition the Government for redress of 
grievances, and protect us against ex- 
cessive bail or excessive fine or cruel or 
unusual punishment for crimes com- 
mitted, 

I am also aware of the fact that too 
few American people realize that the 
United States Constitution must be pro- 
tected or the liberties and freedoms we 
enjoy because of it may be lost. 

Our Constitution is the best plan ever 
made to assure freedom and to release 
the creative powers of men. It guaran- 
tees all the freedoms. Its guarantees of 
life, liberty, and property made possible 
the American way of life. They stimu- 
lated more new enterprise and invention 
and gave us in this country a higher 
standard of living, better housing, more 
food, and greater freedom in our civil, 
religious, and personal lives than any 
other people in history have enjoyed. 

I have proposed this amendment to 
the Constitution which will assure that 
these rights and freedoms shall continue 
to bring their blessings to the people of 
the United States and to the world. 


Congressman Celler Criticizes Business 
Advisory Council Antitrust Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
carefully read the report issued on Mon- 
day by the Business Advisory Council to 
the Department of Commerce, and I must 
reluctantly state that it is nothing more 
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than another effort on the part of seg- 
ments of big business to avoid the full 
impact of our antitrust laws. I would 
be the last person to say that there are 
no conflicts or problems of interpreta- 
tion to be resolved in our antitrust stat- 
utes. But these are difficulties which 
can be remedied only after a thorough 
and comprehensive study of all factors 
involved on the part of an impartial con- 
gressional committee such as the Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and not by self-serving re- 
ports issued by unrepresentative bodies. 

How would the Business Advisory 
Council to the Department of Commerce 
change our antitrust laws for the better? 
First, it would restore the rule of rea- 
son as a guide for determining legal 
behavior in Sherman Act proceedings. 
This would, in reality, invalidate the now 
classic doctrines of antitrust law which 
have long declared practices such as 
price fixing illegal per se. It would 
overturn the ruling of cases like the 
Griffith case in which Justice Douglas 
declared “it is unreasonable per se to 
exclude competitors from any substan- 
tial market.” The rule of reason is, in- 
deed, a nice sounding phrase, but its 
wholesale application to all antitrust 
proceedings would constitute virtual re- 
peal of the Sherman Act as we have 
come to understand it today. It is cer- 
tainly unconvincing to hear the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council in one breath call 
for a “revitalization of the rule of rea- 
son” which the council itself admits is 
highly indefinite, and in another 
breath broadly criticize current inter- 
pretation and administration of the anti- 
trust laws because they are so lacking in 
consistent clear standards. 

The report of the Business Advisory 
Council also contains other suggestions 
for improving upon our existing anti- 
trust laws. One of these would give 
carte blanche to all the statistical and 
other economic activities of trade as- 
sociations. Another would abolish the 
present rule of law which considers price 
leadership and other forms of “conscious 
parallelism” evidence of collusion in an- 
titrust cases. The report also calls for 
voluntary programs and self-regulation 
on the part of industry itself. 

As if the Sherman Act would not be 
sufficiently emasculated by these recom- 
mendations, the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil report culminates in a proposal which, 
it is claimed, would eliminate 90 percent 
of all cases arising in the antitrust field. 
This could be achieved, avers the coun- 
cil, by the erection of a separate bureau 
or section in the Department of Justice 
which would, in effect, tell businessmen 
how to run their business. This is an 
odd bit of advice, indeed, to emanate 
from such an organization as the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. 

The laudable objective of the council 
to lessen the antitrust case load could 
perhaps be better fulfilled if its members 
evidenced in practice a sincere desire to 
comply with the laws as they presently 
stand. On the membership roster of the 
council are executives from such con- 
cerns as Continental Can Co., General 
Electric Co., Swift & Co., Procter & 
Gamble, and Eastman Kodak, companies 
which by virtue of their past experiences 
with prosecutions under the antitrust 


laws, should ‘by now be well apprised of 
their scope and effect. 

The council in its report goes one step 
further and recommends still another 
administrative board whose powers in 
the field of antitrust enforcement would 
be so extensive that “no major investiga- 
tion or other proceedings under the 
Sherman or Clayton Acts would be in- 
stituted until such a hnard had.mede.a 
recommendation.” The obvious purport 
of this suggestion would be to tie the 
hands of the Attorney General in effec- 
tive antitrust enforcement. This would 
indeed eliminate a large number of anti- 
trust cases for there would probably be 
few investigations and still fewer prose- 
cutions. 

While there are without a doubt a 
number of areas in our antitrust fabric 
which are in need of further study, by 
and large the general principles of proper 
economic conduct can be well understood 
by all reasonably well informed business- 
men. As Justice Brandeis once observed, 
he who walks too close to the edge of the 
cliff may well fall over. The recommen- 
dations contained in the report of the 
Business Advisory Council would erect 
what amounts to an insurmountable bar- 
rier to protect inveterate violators of the 
antitrust laws from plunging headlong 
to the bottom of the cliff. 


Principal Administrative and Policy- 
Making Positions, Department of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we, the 
Republicans, have assumed tremendous 
responsibilities as a result of the elec- 
tion on November 4. Therefore, in 
order to carry out the people’s mandate, 
we should have the authority by which 
we can accomplish the desired results. 
Responsibility without authority would 
be disastrous. I am specifically refer- 
ring to the large number of people in 
Government agencies, blanketed in 
under civil-service rules and regula- 
tions, who have been and still will be 
writing policy which will determine 
whether or not we have a successful 
administration. If these people are un- 
friendly to our philosophy, they can 
very easily wreck the entire program. 
Most of them are several layers under 
the top bracket, but they interpret the 
general policy laid down by the top 
executives and then write it into the 
specific regulations which directly affect 
the people. 

Now we know that in the closing min- 
utes of the present administration they 
have blanketed thousands of trained 
politicians into top jobs, elevating them 
over the career workers who are the 
ones we really want to protect. For 
myself, let me say that I positively do 
not believe in the spoils system and I 
certainly think the career workers, as 
such, should be protected by our civil- 
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service system. To show that the exist- 
ing civil-service set-up has been a fail- 
ure, let me refer you to the recent 
report issued by the National Civil Serv- 
ice League which for 71 years has been 
defending the civil-service set-up. It 
has recommended that there be a com- 
plete overhaul of the existing civil-serv- 
ice system. 


awd think «ve Republicans iA nare hn 


mistake if we go after Civil Service for 
the sole purpose of creating more jobs 
for some of our party workers. This I 
am positively opposed to. I do think, if 
we take those jobs which create policy 
and which determine which way the ad- 
ministration is headed, and legislate so 
that they can be filled by competent peo- 
ple who must pass all of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the job and not be 
appointed strictly as a political reward, 
that we will be working for governmental 
efficiency, for the welfare of our country, 
and for the successful accomplishments 
of the new administration. 

As an example, I think it entirely out of 
line that we should try to remove post- 
masters who are well qualified for the 
jobs they have received. Remember, 
there will be openings of all types and 
when we appoint or select people for 
these jobs who are qualified, they in turn 
will receive the same consideration when 
and if the administration comes under 
another party. So Iam not interested in 
the postmasters’ jobs or that type of 
patronage. In fact, I am not interested 
in any patronage for myself and I have 
so notified my constituents. I am inter- 
ested strictly in getting competent peo- 
ple, who have the same philosophy as 
the new administration, in the positions 
which help to create and execute the 
policies of the administration. 

Now, as my guinea pig, I have selected 
the Departmerit of the Interior to illus- 
trate the point I have in mind. I have 
requested Mr. James K. Carr, consultant 
on irrigation and reclamation for the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, an 
able engineer by profession and a former 
employee of the Department of Interior, 
to compile this information. I am sub- 
mitting herewith the names of the indi- 
viduals who are holding the specific jobs 
mentioned and the approximate salaries 
which they are receiving. Mr. Carr in 
his report stated: 

In accordance with your request I have 
prepared a list of the principal administrative 
and policy-making positions in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The present occupants 


and their approximate salaries are also 
shown, 


It is interesting to note that of the paid 
employees there are 282 receiving an 
average salary of $10,832.82 per annum. 
There are four individuals serving with- 
out compensation in very important jobs, 
for what reason I do not know. Then, 
there are two more who are serving in 
other capacities with no additional com- 
pensation and one of these individuals is 
receiving a salary from another govern- 
mental agency. I am sure you will find 
this rather interesting. 

These are the types of positions which 
should be taken care of by some kind of 
legislation, whether through reorganiza- 
tion of the Department or authorizing 
the removal or transfer of these policy- 
making employees. 
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Principal Administrative and Policy-Making Positions, Department of the Interior 


Name Official title and station ! Official title and station 1 


ee 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE - ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Assistant to the Administrative Assistant $10, 800 
Secretary, 


Oscar L. Chapman......... 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Executive Croa to the Secretary-. 7, 240 
Under Secre: 17, 500 
ie DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SER VICES 
a ee 15, 000 || Floyd E. Dotson...........| Director_......... 11, 050 
Administrative Assistant Secretary 14, 000 Assistant Director. 9, 800 
Nie Seta date Assistant to the Secretary._................- 13, 200 Chief, Fiscal Section. 8, 560 
10, 800 Chief, Braneh of Personnel Operations.. 8, 560 
10, 800 Chief, Branch of Library Services_...... 9, 800 
10, 200 Chief, Branch of Central Services... 7, 240 
9, 600 Chief, Duplicating Section_....... 6, 340 
Chief, Printing Section.....................- 6, 940 
a DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
9, 800 Director_.........--.-- 10, 800 
laska fiel 10, 800 Chief, Branch of Bongo 10, 000 
Pacifice Northwest Sda neait EA Port- 11, 800 Chief, Branch of F; 10, 000 
land, Chief, Branch of Investigation. 9, 
Moris Burge............-..- Colorado River-Great egi field commit- 600 
Los A DIVISION OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mioun eii Basin field committee, Bill- 
soutvest f field committee, Albuquerque, 
Direc.or, northeast field staff, Boston, Mass. 

DIVISION OF INFORMATION 


Director of Information -_-_......- 
Assistant Director of Information. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION STAFF 


Executive assistant to the Secretary........- 
Executive officer 
Industrial s 


Harrell F. Mosbaugh....... 
Clarence L. Forsling-....... 
Leland Olds...............- 


Edward L. Compto: 
12,000 || Stephen R. Tripp.. 


Wiliam J. Dougherty. 
Bruce Catton........ 


OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Special assistant to the Under Secretary_...- 10, 800 || Newton O. Wood, Jr 11, 050 
pean er tie 
DIVISION OF WATER AND POWER on: . Carru 
à Samuel Heller 8, 560 
Chief Engineer 
Chief, Project Re’ 
Executive assistant i. ony 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 11, 050 
PUBLIC-LAND MANAGEMENT ne 
DIVISION OF LAND UTILIZATION 4 11; 050 
Loe Muck<c-s0-2s2.c5-22c.| Director.....-.-25-2--.2-000 11,800 A. 6, 940 
Panan Ps BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Ed Reelin opps = womenennae wee OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
John F. Shanklin... 10,800 13,000 
William J. Endersbeo. z| -9,600 eo 
Robert K. Coote_...-. Chief, Community Service Management... 10, 800 (reso! 11, 550 
Newent pone T Community acti ed specialist = Sooo t Commissioner (community serv- | 11, 550 
. Barton Greenwood... Executive officer (administration)..........- 11, 550 
Orme oy Assay Seeerrany ron : its] Bissetor Siro Progra 180 
W. Harrison Brewer-.......| Special assistant to the Secretary_........... Information officer_....---.----------------- 10, 200 


AREA AND FIELD OFFICES 


Larry E, Imboff.......-----| D 2 
Samuel G. = pee area office: Area director, Aber- 9, 600 


Arthur J. Sweet cus es z Š Albuquerque area office: Area director, 9, 600 


Gabriel F. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
William Wade Head........] Anadarko area’ office: Area director, Ana- 10, 000 
Paul L, Fickinger........-. 


lcci OF MINERALS AND FUELS 


darko, Okla. 
Dann area office: Area director, Billings, 10, 600. 
on’ 
Juneau area office 


Hugh A. Stewart_.......... 
Edward B. Swanson........ 


FEDERAL PETROLEUM BOARD re director, Tunean, settles Wak pan 
James R, Lewis-----..-----| Chairman, Federal Petroleum Board, Kil- Mnteapal aran assistant, Seattle, Wash ooo 
Jack Peterson......-.------| Member, Federal Petroleum Board, Kil- Muskogee arei of Mice Area director, Mus-| 10, 200 
Selman J, Lones.......----- Alternate ‘member, Federal Petroleum Phoent peee ORE toni Ayes diretor; fhonn |. - 2.800 


Board, Midland, Tex. 
DIVISION OF GEOGRAPHY 


Ariz. 
es oe} area office: Area director, Port- 10, 200 
AN hacen a Area director, Sacra- 9, 609 


Ta era I A AE | a SASA 600 
Allen Belden 8, 760 mento, Cali 
John G. Mutziger. 7,640 || Allan G. Harper............| Window Rock area office: Area director, 10, 800 
Richard N. Hall... 7, 440 Window Rock, Ari 
Edith M. Fitton... ase Research Section 6,940 || Walter U. Fubriman.......| Missouri River Basin investigation project: 9, 600 
Mathilda O. Heuser. Chief, Administrative Branch.-.......---.-- 6, 940 Director, Billings, Mont, 


} Station is Washington, D. O., unless otherwise indicated. 
2 Salary received as Assistant Deputy Administrator, Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
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Principal Administrative and Policy-Making Positions, Department of the Interior—Continued 


Name Official title and station 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
Marion Clawson.-.....----- 


William Zimmerman, Jr-_.-- 
William Pincus............- 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF COUNSEL 
oo Counsel 


Jacob N. Wasserman 
James A. Lanigan _--- 


S/o SOND RTE PE nE SR, aR Ce a RN Sie aaa 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Byron C. Denny--.--..---- International Cooperation Officer_.-....--.-- 

Roscoe E. Bell_........----- a Administrator, region I, Portland, 


Bt 
fonal Lo ie region II, San 
ncisco, Calif. 
Bekonai Administrator, region HI, Billings, 


Mon 
e Administrator, region IV, Salt 


Luther T. Hoffman-.......- 
Albin D. Molohon. - -....-- 


H. Byron Mock... Regi 
Lake City, Uta! 
Eastburn R. Smith........- Regional Aémintsirator, region V, Albu- 
uerque, 
Herman S. Price.........--- Regional Administrator, region VI, Wash- 
Lowell M. Puckett_.......- Regional ‘Administrator, region VII, 


Anchorage, Alaska, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


8: geologist. 

Staff geologist, Territories and island pos- 
sessions. 

Executive officer. .........cccacessecccccnnee 


GEOLOGIC Division 


Wilmot H. Bradley_.....---|. 
arold M. Bannerman... 


TOPOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


Gerald FitzGerald..--.----- 
Robert 


Chief Topersptiio o n a A Nd nee 
L. Moravetz.. 


Assistant to the Chief Topographic Engi- 
neer. 

Chief, Plans and Coordination Branch ...... 

CONSERVATION DIVISION 


Chief, Conservation Division.....-........- 
EREE to Division Chief... 
"Chief, Oil and Gas Leasing Branch. 
>) Chief, Water and Power Branch....-- 
k Chief, Mineral Classification Branch.. 


Howard I. Smith.---------- Chief, Mining Branch....................... 
WATER RESOURCES 

Carl G. Paulsen... Chief, Water Resources Division. 

George E. Ferguso! ief, Program Control Branch. 

A. Nelson Sayre... Chief, Ground Water Bran 

S. Kenneth Love.. 


Chief, Tay of Water Bran 
Gng 
Chief, Surface Water Branch 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Royal w. Davon 
Joseph V. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Michael W. Straus. ...----- 
Kenneth Markwell.. 
Goodrich W. Linewea 
Harvey F. McPhail.. 


A a Sa EA a e L A e a 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT PLANNING 


German 8. Elisworth......- Assistant to the Commissioner (manage- 


ment). 
OFFICE OF THE ENGINEBRING ASSISTANT 
Assistant to the Commissioner (engineering). 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


‘Thaddeus W. Mermel__...- 


George O. Pratt...........-. Foreign activities officer_..............-..-. -> 
OFFICE OF CHIEF COUNSEL 
Edward W. Fisher.......-- u au a A E T 
Herbert J. 8. Devries....... Assistant Chief Counsel.............---.---- 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
William Peratino......... enn CONDO is. iacchcncdeecoscrapsneaeseaal 


# Plus 25 percent territorial cost-of-living allowance, 


Salary 


Name Official title and station 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Leonard W. Mosby-.......] Chief Information Officer ._........-...----- 
John W. Dixon_........---- WORT as io Sacto a 
Newcomb B. Bennett, Jr...} Assistant Director for Project Plans... 
George E. Tomlinson....... Assistant Director for Programs_.........-.- 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
Leslie N. MeClellan........ Chief Engineer and Director, Design and 
Construction Division, Denver, Colo, 
Walter E, Blomgren........ Assistant Chief Engineer__.........-.-.-.--- 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


Flog À T nie 
is Banford. _ 2. <2 s soe di 


Ray B. Taliaferro 
William L. Newmey 
Charles C. Baker... Assistant Director ( 
PROGRAMS AND FINANCE DIVISION 


Alfred R. Golze_............ 
Arnold O. Babb.. 
William R. Foster. 


Stanley W. Omethiwàlt -of Diroctor.........-.---2-2n--nenecereecencnen= 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 
Glenn D, Thompson....... Director, Division of Personnel_............- 


REGIONAL AND PROJECT OFFICES 


Harold T, Nelson_..........| Regiona’ director, region No. 1, Boise, Idaho- 


Richard L., Boke...-....... R ag director, region No. 2, Sacramento, 

Edwin Q. Nielsen.........- Regional di director, region No. 3, Boulder 

Ernest O. Larson..........- nal ahector, m No. 4, Salt Lake 
Region Utah, nee 3 

Howard E. Robbins........ a director, region No. 5, Amarillo, 

Kenneth F, Vernon........ Region director, region No. 6, Billings, 


Avery A, Batson. ..........) Regional director, region No, 7, Denver, 
olo, 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Conrad L. Wirth... 
Hillory A. Tolson 
Ronald F. Lee.. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Aert Oor. 3. .--s<-0n50. Regional director, region 1, Richmond, Va.. 
Howard W. Baker. Borvon director, region 2, Omaha, Nebr... 
Miner R. Tillotson_--.----- 


ar director, region 3, Santa Fe, 
Mex. 
Regional director, Ban F; 
spa p region 4, rancisco 5, 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Lawrence O. Merriam__.... 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


John J. Forbes_______......- 
iller. 


Thomas H. Miller_____ Assistant Director for O SS LEST 
Wilburn C. Schroeder...... Assistant Director for Programin 
Joseph H, Hedges... -| 8 assistant to the Director. 


Leon W. Dupuy.........-.. 


Harold J. Sloman. 
Donald G, Welsh. 
Oliver C. Ralston 


oordinator, Mineral Resources Studies of 
River Basins. 
Assistant to the i eee SE 
Chief 


E D. Gardner. 
Arno O. Fieldner- 
A rman.. nnu 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Sinclair H. eS Regional director, region I, Juneau, Aias 
Stephen M. Shelton -| Regional ened Bi nae Pg OE 
Harold O. M Regio 


Regional director, region IV, Denver ja 
nal director, region V, Minneapolis, 


inn, 
Regional director, region VI, Amarillo, Tex.. 


Hewitt Wilson... ctor, region VII, Norris, Tenn.. 
. P. Green director, region VIL, P. 
Elmer W, Pehrson........- 


Regional director, ana x (foreign min- 
Washington’ D 


pžŽERS 


2852583 82888 
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Principal Administrative and Policy-Making Positions, Department of the Interior—Continued 


Official title and station 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Official title and station 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
(Station is Tulsa, Okla., unless otherwise 
indicated) 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Douglas G. Wright.........} Administrator... 
SS nag eRe oo 10,000 || Tames V. Alfriend_.. rae 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION cG > special 4 9, 600 
« Wright._.... rogram representa 940 
Alastair MacBain....--...- Chief, information officer (general) ..--...-.- š Washington Often yr eee REEN w pen 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES istrator. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF COUNSEL 
10, 800 
9, 600 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
(Station is Elberton, Ga.) 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
a Government Beer Secretary of Guam, Agana_ . AROVS cccnnncce} ACMUUSURUON cicketcsecnunvosuctsdchensuecen 10, 800 
Governor, BS fe | AR ee EN PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 
ey. of the Territory of Hawaii, 
Tula. OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
ikon e Samoa: 
Phelps Phelps.......-.-...- Governor, Tutuila._....................] 412,000 || Bruce K. Brown.-.......... Deputy Administrator. _.-.......-...2.-...- ® 
John C. Eliiott.....-.2... Secretary of American Samoa, Tutuils__ Associate Deputy Administrator.._......... 14, 800 
Trust ag as of the Pacific Islands: $ Assistant Deputy Administrator (staff). .... 13, 000 
Elbert D. Thomas.........- High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- . Carl Mattern............]._... TSE Ts BEER: QS RE BA Bee 
James A. MeConnell_ sii, x 
Jopeph Vi Mera anh 5 iO sini dich nc ctahadiysendichcdsieniienase 10, 800 
- Bernice Kirschling..........|..... Ce n A eTA A bn AE E R 9, 600 
Luis Mufioz-Marin......... Governor, San Juan_..........-......... 
irgin Islands: ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR AND 
Morris F, de Castro..-..... e Thomas. sanin GENERAL COUNSEL 
Daniel W. Ambrose, Jr_.... *9, 600 
Elmer E. Batzell....-...... Assistant Deputy Administrator and Gen- 14,800 
Gordon M. Skeoch......... 10, 330 eral Gona. 
: Merle Thorpe, Jr.......-..-| Assistant General Counsel _................- 10, 800 
Doen Grene a uasspossas Governor, Ho en roman wore eseenen ne PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE, 
J O ORS Secre! 0! Terri uneau....... DISTRICT I, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
one The Ames Reiowds SI. i f 
John P. Johnson_..........- General Manager, Anchorage- -__.._.... 18,000 || Charles E. Gately.......... Director in Charge........ EER TEn r IN EN ARY 10, 800 
John E. Manley... 13, 000 
Elroy F. Hinman.. aan DEFENSE ELECTRIC POWER ADMINISTRATION 
orage. 
James P. Davis... Puerto Rico . Reconstruction Adminis- OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
A. Gillas E E A E Islands: United Admi ®© 
dwin A. Gillaspy......... anton an erbury : Uni . Fairman...-..... WDM at ARON -aipa 
S ii States Resident Administrator, . Jason Dryer_....-..--... Rapes attorney-adviser, Office of Gen- 13, 000 
BONNEVILLE ROWER, ADMINISTRATION iF: -F11 lh Qeorge 8: Holmer a in Information officer, Office of Information....| 9, 600 
(Station is Portland, Oreg., unless otherwise 
indicated) POWER SUPPLY DIVISION 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR trenton © 
Paul J. Raver. 13, Chief, Power Requirements Branch 12,000 
John D., Davis. 11, 800 || Arthur B. Bieregg.. Chief, Power Coordination and Planni: 32, 000 
Harry M. Kenin. Special assistant and executive secretary... 10, 200 Branch. 
Rudolf Stormer... Labor relations officer_-.........-......--..-- 
Henry H. Alderman... carrer to the Administrator, Office of spe MINERALS EXPLORATION 
rations. ADM 
Nelson C. Hazeltine....---- Director of information, Office of Field Oper- 
Bis ations. Clarence O. an sss ea A 13, 000 
Erwin O. Hannum.........| Program Coady Office of Program Co- pg 
or , 
Morgan D. Dubrow.-......-. iann Washington liaison office, Wash- 10, 800 
n on, D j 
Norman A. Stoll_..........- General Counsel, Office of General Counsel. 
John F. Richardson, Jr..... gee al Office of Administrative Manage- ‘sane 
Earl L, Goldhammer.._.... Director, budget management. 13, 000 
Roscoe A. Day, Jr... Director of Personnel}_.........- 13, 000 
Phillip M. Mayer-.-....... Director, management research. Charles R. Ferguson__....-|..--.do_-_-.. ® 
4 Plus 25 t territorial post differential. 7 No additional compensation. 
š Plus 20 percent territorial cost-of-living allowance, 8 Serves without compensation. 
* Plus 25 percent territorial cost-of-living allowance, 
Congressman’ delivered by me over Station KVFD, of the campaign. But I want to tell you 
A ssman’s Job Monday, November 3, 1952: * something about the job to which the people 
> “ of the Sixth Iowa Congressional District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Ladies and gentlemen, what does a Rep- have elected me. 


resentative in Congress do? What is his job? 
How does he spend his time? How does he 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER represent his constituents? 


For the past several weeks, the air waves 


OE IONA: have been full to overflowing with political 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES talks, with charges and countercharges, with 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 recriminations, and with just plain mud 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under Tonight in the time at my disposal over 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- KVFD,'I am not going to talk that way at 
orp, I include the following radio address all. I’m not even going to discuss the issues 


The tasks that confront a Member of the 
National House of Representatives are many 
and varied. Washington is a long way from 
the Sixth Congressional District. Frequently 
it seems that the decisions made there are 
of very little concern to us here in Iowa. 
Maybe I can bring Washington closer home 
to us. 

I do not need to tell you how very seriously 
I take the responsibilities which your gener- 
ous votes have given me. To represent the 


A10 
"15 counties of the Sixth Iowa District and 
the 300,000 people who live here is a stern 
‘and demanding task. It is an honor and 
a job which requires all the energy and time 
-that one can devote to it. 

„~ What are the tasks of a Congressman? 

In the first place, it seems of utmost im- 
portance to me that I try to care for the 
needs of my constituents. Always, when a 
request comes from somebody in the Sixth 
Iowa District, it receives prompt and careful 
attention. In Washington we have a rule 
in my office that any message from anyone 
in the Sixth Iowa District receives immediate 
and preferred consideration. 

Why is this? Because I feel if someone 
here in my home district has a problem he 
ought to be able to look to his Representa- 
tive in Congress to assist him, if that assist- 
ance is requested. We have tried to give 
that kind of service. 

I can assure you that the requests are very 
numerous and cover a multitude of subjects. 
They range all the way from expediting the 
issuance of passports to securing payment of 
some serviceman’s back pay or helping a 
veteran in his problems with the Veterans’ 
Administration—and they are continuous. 
Scarcely a day passes without several re- 
quests for individual help to people at home. 
No two situations are precisely alike. They 
involve every department of the huge Fed- 
eral Government. Sometimes we can be of 
real assistance to those who are in need; 
other times we run up against a stone wall 
of bureaucracy. 

To give you several samples of the kind 
of service we are called upon to render: 
Some time ago the foreign-born wife of an 
American soldier desired to go to her home 
country to visit her parents. Wisely, she 
took the precaution of finding out through 
my Office from the State Department whether 
she would be granted permission to reenter 
this country after her visit overseas. The 
State Department gave a clearance to the 
visit, and the young woman got aboard the 
vessel with all her baggage, ready to sail. 
Just a few hours before the time for sailing 
the State Department suddenly reversed its 
ruling and informed us that the young 
woman would not be allowed to return if she 
went overseas for the visit. The reason for 
the reversal has never been clear to me. 
Nevertheless, by a speedy use of the tele- 
phone and telegraph we did inform this 
young woman in time. So she disembarked 
and did not make the trip. Just recently 
I saw her and her husband, and she is ob- 
taining her American citizenship very soon. 
So that then she will be free to visit the 
home of her parents with no fear of being 
denied readmission to the United States. 

Another example: At the close of World 
War II a young naval officer had deposited 
for safekeeping in the safe of the ship to 
which he was assigned the amount of $300. 
He took the receipt from the captain for the 
money and came home following his dis- 
charge. Unfortunately, a little later the 
ship, with his #300 in the safe, was lost at 
sea. His problem was to secure reimburse- 
ment from the Navy Department for the loss 
of funds which belonged to him. It required 
considerable work on our part, but finally 
the young man was paid the money due him. 
The only evidence he had was the receipt of 
the captain of the ship. 

Still another example: A young farm boy 
was inducted into the armed services via 
selective service, leaving his father and 
brother at home to operate the home farm 
of several hundred acres and take care of 
the large amount of livestock. Two days 
after the boy went to the induction center 
the father suddenly died of an acute heart 
attack. Obviously, this was a family emer- 
gency. Facing the loss of the huge crop still 
in the field and livestock to be cared for, 
it became imperative that the young man 
be released. I am glad to say that after it 


was shown that the case was a meritorious 
one and the red tape of the Army had been 
followed through the young man was released 
to meet the important task of carrying on 
the family farm. 

I well recall an incident which took place 
just a few months ago. A young couple were 
to be married on a Sunday afternoon here 
and were to go to Europe on their wedding 
trip. On the Friday night previous to the 
ceremony, I received a rather frantic tele- 
phone call that the bridegroom had failed to 
secure his passport to go abroad, The couple 
was sailing from Montreal. On Saturday 
and Sunday all the State Department offices 
were closed. Of course that meant that 
nothing could be done until the following 
Monday. 

To shorten the story, it is enough to say 
that we got the passport issued and induced 
the State Department to take it in their 
diplomatic pouch to the shipside in Canada. 
So the happy pair had their honeymoon 
abroad, after all. And judging from the 
very nice letter of thanks I got from the 
bridegroom, they had a wonderful time. 

These illustrations could be continued in- 
definitely. The requests for help come in 
literally by scores. Never, in my time as 
your Representative, have I refused to help 
a constituent who was in need of help. That 
is an important part of the job—perhaps to 
some the most important part. 

We have made an accurate accounting of 
the amount of mail that goes from our office 
every day and it averages 50 first-class letters 
every working day. On some days we receive 
several hundred letters. This generally takes 
place when some very important issue is 
before the Congress, or when some public 
event creates a wave of public sentiment. 
The outgoing mail also varies greatly. Some 
weeks several thousand mailings take place 
from my office. Much of the business too is 
done by telephone and telegraph. So you 
see this part of the Representative’s job alone 
take some time and work. But that is only 
a part of it. 

The second part of this job that I want to 
tell you about is the committee work. I 
have been fortunate in the committee as- 
signments which I have had. For a while I 
was a member of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Committee—I have also served 
on the House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

I am now a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and also a 
member of the Objectors Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has to do with all types of legis- 
lation relating to subject matter in that 
field. In my opinion the Commerce Com- 
mittee, as it is sometimes called, has a wider 
and more important legislative jurisdiction 
than nearly any other committee of -the 
House of Representatives. It is one of the 
oldest of the committees, and one of the 
largest, having 30 members. 

Nearly every State has a member on this 
committee, from ROBERT Crosser, of Ohio, its 
present chairman, to CHARLES WOLVERTON, of 
New Jersey, the oldest. minority member. 
Both these men are veterans of many years 
in the House, and are of wide experience. 
In rank of seniority I am number five of the 
Republican members. The fact is that 
seniority or length of service does count, for 
the chairman is always the oldest member 
in length of service on the majority side. 

The Commerce Committee deals with every 
segment of American life, both as to its for- 
eign and domestic trade. It includes such 
subjects as railroad legislation with all its 
many complexities; and also all other types 
of transportation, by air, bus, and truck; all 
kinds of communications, including tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and televisign. In 
addition, we must consider legislation which 
comes to the committee on such subjects as 
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public health, petroleum, natural gas, pipe- 
lines, and the Weather Bureau, as well as 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

You will see that to consider and pass 
upon legislative proposals in this tremendous 
area of human endeavor is taxing in the 
extreme, both as to the time and energy 
expended. The committee work consists 
partly of hearing witnesses testifying upon 
legislative matters that are brought before 
the committee. Many of these witnesses are 
experts in their field, frequently from in- 
dustry or Government. Hearing their testi- 
mony and questioning them is often a long 
drawn-out process, 

Then it is necessary to read over the bill 
in committee, line by line, to perfect its 
meaning and language. A bill is literally 
gone over with a fine-tooth comb before it 
is reported to the House, Days, and some- 
times weeks on end, are spent on a single 
piece of legislation, so that appropriate 
measures may be drawn up and presented 
to the House of Representatives for action. 
To get a major bill through the committee 
and through the House involves a meeting 
of the minds of many people who may hold 
a variety of views on the subject. Only by 
finding a middle ground on controversial 
matters can any legislation at all be enacted. 

I assure you that I have participated 
actively in the work of the Commerce Com- 
mittee. It has been an interesting, inspir- 
ing, and enlightening experience, and has 
revealed to me the tremendous scope of 
American commerce, its complexities, and 
the impact of Federal legislation upon it. 

For example, our committee has legisla- 
tive charge of matters concerning the rela- 
tively new field of television. An extremely 
complex and highly technical subject, teleyii- 
sion, is now undergoing the “growing pains” 
of a rapidly expanding medium of communi- 
cation, information, and entertainment. Its 
future can only be assured if the American 
people provide a legal climate in which it 
can prosper. It must neither be stifled and 
destroyed by laws and regulations nor al- 
lowed to become a madhouse of unbridled 
and intemperate dog-eat-dog insanity. Wise 
laws will provide the background for an 
orderly and constructive use of this splendid 
achievement in electronics. 

Soon we may see, unless we lack foresight 
and prudence, the even newer magic of color 
television, which electronic experts tell us 
is in the offing awaiting commercial use. 

Sometimes our work results in stopping 
improvident and unwise legislation. This is 
nearly as important a function of a legisla- 
tive committee as producing legislative pro- 
posals for enactment. The committee also 
has an investigatory task. In order to enable 
the committee to act wisely for the benefit of 
the people of the United States, it must 
necessarily investigate matters in its legisla- 
tive field. These investigations may take 
the committee members to various parts of 
the United States and, indeed, to other coun- 
tries of the world. 

For example, in 1949 a bill was introduced 
in Congress embodying what many people 
have chosen to call socialized medicine. Sev- 
eral European countries, especially England, 
have a system of governmental medical and 
hospital care. It devolved upon the mem- 
bers of our committee to investigate these 
programs first-hand. I came back home 
thoroughly convinced that the scheme for 
socialized medicine would be a very bad 
thing for the people of the United States of 
America. In the interest of the people whom 
I represent, I consistently and vigorously op- 
posed this legislation, along with other 
members of my committee» The program for 
socializing the healing arts in this country 
never saw the light of day, never was re- 
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ported from our committee. This is but 
one example which illustrates the activities 
of the Commerce Committee in preventing 
the passage of undesirable legislation. 

On the other hand, a law was recently fin- 
ished and reported favorably by the Com- 
merce Committee and passed by Congress. 
It was a major enactment about railroad 
employees’ retirement. Because of the in- 
crease in the cost of living, it became im- 
perative that the rates of retirement pay to 
elderly and retired railroad workers be in- 
creased. After lengthy hearings and long 
committee consideration and a very informa- 
tive floor debate, the bill was passed and 
became law. There were sharp differences 
of opinion during the consideration of the 
bill. But the law as finally passed seems to 
satisfy most of the people directly concerned. 

I should add that this legislation is not a 
tax burden, but the funds are accumulated 
by the workers themselves and by the rail- 
roads. ` 

‘The objectors committee, also known as the 
“watchdog committee of the Treasury,” is 
a small committee. Its duty is to seru- 
tinize private bills which are introduced 
into the House and brought to the floor. So 
that if they are objectionable they can be 
stricken from the calendar and returned to 
the legislative committee from which they 
emerged. The. objectors do this job once 
every 2 weeks. It requires a careful scru- 
tiny of the numerous private bills. Most 
of them pertain to personal damage claims 
and to personal problems of individuals re- 
lating to immigration, deportations, and 
other related matters. Many, indeed most 
of these bills, are proper and pass without 
objection. But when objected to by the 
objectors committee or any other two Mem- 
bers of the House, they must be brought up 
in regular order for debate. 

An example or two will suffice to show the 
workings of the objectors committee. A bill 
was introduced and reported favorably by 
the legislative committee to reimburse from 
the United States Treasury certain men in 
the amount of approximately $40,000. This 
was for taxes allegedly paid on Hquor which 
was declared to be contraband by the courts 
and ordered destroyed. Mr. MCGREGOR, of 
Ohio, and I objected to this private bill; and 
it was stricken from the calendar. It came 
before the House again for more formal con- 
sideration; and was defeated by a roll-call 
vote. Thus the taxpayers were saved $40,000, 

So it is that I have been enabled as a 
member of this objectors committee to im- 
pede and stop the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars of public funds. That 
is an important part of the job of being a 
member of the objectors committee. 

Many private bills have to do with immi- 
gration. I well recall a bill permitting the 
entry into the United States of the wife of 
an American citizen of Norwegian birth. By 
reason of the war and technicalities in the 
law arising from the war, this man’s wife 
was not permitted entry to the United States. 
But a private bill was introduced, and, after 
some delay and a most careful scrutiny, was 
passed and signed by the President. Our 
friend will have his family reunited. 

Many and varied are the matters involved 
in private bills. 

Oftentimes, a private bill is necessary to 
permit an American Indian, who is a ward 
of the Government, to dispose of his prop- 
erty. To build an interstate bridge across 
navigable waters, a private bill is necessary. 

Often it is the only method of dealing with 
and solving the problem of an individual 
citizen in his relations to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The objectors committee has an 
important job to do. 

Finally, the third part of a Representa- 
tive’s job is his work in and attendance upon 
the meetings of the House itself. Officially, 
the House of Representatives meets at noon 
every working day and adjourns when the 
business of the day is concluded. 


Sometimes the sessions are very short. 
Other times they last far into the evening; 
and, on some oceasions, into the wee, small 
hours of the morning. 

The debate in the House of Representa- 
tives is severely limited. Rarely does any 
Member have more than 5 or 10 minutes to 
speak on any legislative matter. The talka- 
thon filibuster which is so derided by the 
press and radio is the exclusive property of 
the Senate. It is not known in the House 
of Representatives because the rules do not 
permit it. Nevertheless, every Member is 
given an opportunity to express himself, 
especially on matters with which he is ac- 
quainted through his committee assign- 
ments. 

I have frequently taken part in the debates 
on matters coming from my Commerce Com- 
mittee. Most recent one in which I partici- 
pated actively was the debate on the so- 
called fair-trade bill. After passage in the 
House of Representatives and Senate the leg- 
islation was then signed by the President, 
It is now the law of the land. 

Actually, the legislative load is extremely 
heavy. Few people realize it, but during a 
session of Congress many thousands of bills 
are offered. In the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, which began Janu- 
ary 3, 1952, a total of 14,164 bills and resolu- 
tions were offered and 4,621 House and Sen- 
ate reports on legislative and investigatory 
matters were presented to the House. A 
Member must seek to acquaint himself with 
volumes of information, listen to hours of 
testimony and debates on matters that are 
actually up for a vote. 

Oftentimes, too, there is a tendency to 
minimize the number of votes cast by a 
Member of Congress. In that same session, 
in one month from May 15 to June 15, 1952, 
only, 2,144 votes and consents were had on 
individual issues in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The real task of a Representative in Con- 
gress is to inform himself to the best of his 
ability and study the various measures which 
come before the House * * * then cast 
his yote according to the best interests of 
his constituents and his country, and in line 
with the dictates of his own conscience. 
Sometimes decisions are very perplexing and 
difficult. Frequently the votes that are cast 
do not meet with the approval of everyone, 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives is a great legislative body. It is com- 
posed of 435 men and women from every 
corner of this great country, representing 
every segment of its economy, interest and 
people. One of the rare privileges of mem- 
bership is to come to know these Members 
whose districts may be in Texas, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Maine, or any of the other States. For 
the most part, they are decent, intelligent 
and honorable, trying to do their duty to 
their country and their constituents. But 
inevitably they will have differences of 
opinion. 

For example here in Iowa we are vitally 
interested in agriculture. Farming is and 
perhaps always will be, our basic interest. 
Because here providence has laid down the 
largest contiguous area of uniformly fertile 
soil to be found anywhere in the world. 
Twenty-five percent of the Grade A land 
of the United States is inside the borders 
of Iowa. And 75 percent of it is within a 
radius of a few hundred miles from the 
center of our State. 

Therefore, here in Iowa, and especially in 
the Sixth District, we insist that legislation 
relating to agriculture is of first importance, 
It affects not only our farmers but the 
townspeople as well. 

But there are numerous congressional dis- 
tricts in our great cities where farming is of 
no interest at all. Many residents of New 
York City never saw a farm and have only 
meager knowledge of how the food they eat 
is produced and processed. So obviously a 
Member from a great city might have a dif- 
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ferent opinion on farm legislation from the 
views held by us here in Iowa. 

In a land so large and varied as ours, a 
divergence of opinion cannot be avoided. 
But those differences are hammered out on 
the anvil of public debate, and resolved by a 
majority vote. To engage in those debates 
and to vote in your behalf is the job of your 
Representative. 

The result is self-government. Our system 
of delegating the power to make laws to our 
Representatives in Congress has proven ef- 
fective and has given us the best form of 
government this world has ever known. 

I have tried to outline for you in this brief 
time the work I have todo. I am humbled 
by the magnitude of the task. But I am 
encouraged when I think of the fine and 
splendid support that has been accorded me. 
These words have by no means exhausted the 
ramifications of the tasks a Congressman has. 
But these I mention are the more important, 
The order of their importance I leave to you. 

The job of a Representative is, first, to 
look after his constituents and their indi- 
vidual requests; second, to do the job as- 
signed to him by his committee; third, to 
attend the sessions of the House itself and 
cast his vote to make America stronger and 
better. 

It has been a great privilege and honor 
to serve as your Representative in Congress 
from the Sixth District of Iowa, 

I thank you. 


Last Great Hydro Power Source 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
development of hydroelectric power is 
vital to the Southwest, to southern Cali- 
fornia, and especially to Los Angeles. 

Upon the development of adequate 
electric power depends the continued 
development of this area. Without it, 
full utilization of our resources which 
are so important to national defense and 
to the production of goods and materials 
for use in all parts of the Nation would 
not be possible. 

In Los Angeles the demand for ade- 
quate electric power has grown with the 
increased population, and the industrial 
and commercial expansion in the Los 
Angeles area. Los Angeles, according to 
the 1950 census, has shown the greatest 
population increase of any city in the 
United States, gaining 466,081 to become 
the fourth largest city in the Nation 
with a total population of 1,970,358. 

Today the last substantial source of 
hydroelectric power which can be devel- 
oped for use by Los Angeles and other 
parts of the Pacific Southwest is the 
lower Colorado River between Lake 
Mead and the vicinity of the Arizona- 
Utah boundary. Here there exists a 
huge power potential which can be de- 
veloped. 

In this area plans have been under 
consideration for some time for the con- 
struction of four major projects with 
power plants, the Glen Canyon Dam, the 
Marble Canyon Dam, the Kanab Creek 
tunnel, and the Bridge Canyon Dam. 
However, in spite of the growing need 
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for the development of these important 
sources of hydroelectric power, these 
projects have not gone beyond the plan- 
ning stage. 

In a recent article appearing in the 
Electrical West, Raymond Matthew, 
chief engineer of California’s Colorado 
River board and an authority on the 
Colorado River and its potentials for 
development, discusses the proposals for 
projects to be constructed in the lower 
Colorado River and the reasons for their 
delay, and makes realistic recommen- 
dations for the immediate construction 
of those projects which will contribute 
the largest benefits to the Pacific South- 
west and the Nation and can be devel- 
oped on a sound financial basis. 

Mr. Matthew’s article should receive 
careful consideration by the Members of 
this Congress who must consider the 
problem of developing our sources of 
hydroelectric power to keep pace with 
the demands of our expanding national 
economy. 


Last Great HYDRO Power Source 


The last substantial source of hydroelec- 
tric power potentially available to the Pa- 
cific Southwest is the lower Colorado River 
between Lake Mead and the vicinity of the 
Arizona-Utah boundary. In this 250-mile 
canyon section of the river is a fall of about 
2,500 feet that can be developed. The pres- 
ent average annual flow is about 12,500,000 
acre-feet with about 10,000,000 acre-feet in 
the critical period 1931-40. This may be re- 
duced by future use of water in the upper 
Colorado River Basin to an average of about 
8,500,000 acre-feet with a minimum of 7,- 
500,000 acre-feet annually. 

Thus there exists a huge power potential 
which under full development would ag- 
gregate about 2,500,000 kilowatts in capacity 
with about 15,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
average annual energy output. 


PREVIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Investigations and planning for develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power on the Colo- 
rado River have been under way for 40 or 
50 years, both by private and governmental 
agencies. In the early years, as well as sub- 
sequently, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey took a leading part. One of the early 
investigators was E. C. LaRue. His first re- 
port on the Colorado River and its utiliza- 
tion was published in 1916, W. S. Paper 395. 
This was followed in 1925 by his classic re- 
port on Water Power and Flood Control of 
the Colorado River, W. S. Paper 556, 

The United States Reclamation Service 
also made extensive investigations. These 
resulted in another of the classic reports 
dealing with the development of power and 
irrigation on the river, the so-called Fall- 
Davis Report, published in 1922. It was this 
report that was particularly directed to ad- 
vancing the proposed Boulder Canyon high 
dam development in contrast to low dam de- 
velopments advocated by LaRue. The 1922 
report was followed by the Weymouth Re- 
port in 1924, which further advanced the 
proposal for Federal construction of a high 
dam at or near Boulder Canyon. 

Prior to and during the twenties plans for 
private power development were actively 
promoted with applications filed under the 
Federal Power Act. The issues that arose 
over conflicting proposals were finally re- 
solved in 1928 with the passage of the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act. The authorization 
and subsequent construction of Hooyer Dam 
and power plant set the pattern of plans for 
further development on the lower Colorado 
River. 

Since the building of Hoover Dam there 
have been two additional power devyelop- 


ments completed on the lower river below 
Hoover, namely the Parker Dam and power 
plant of 120,000 kilowatts capacity com- 
pleted in 1943, and the Davis Dam and power 
plant placed in operation in 1951, with an 
installed capacity of 225,000 kilowatts, The 
total capacity of hydro plants already built, 
including Hoover with an ultimate installed 
capacity of 1,327,500 kilowatts, aggregates 
1,672,000 kilowatts, 


POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


There remains to be developed for the 
Pacific Southwest the huge power potential 
between Lake Mead and approximately the 
Arizona-Utah boundary. According to the 
most recent plans of the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the power potentialities 
in this section of the river would be devel- 
oped in four projects as shown on’ accom- 
panying map and profile. Thèse would 
comprise the Glen Canyon Dam and power 
plant, the Marble Canyon Dam and power 
plant, Kanab Creek tunnel and power plant, 
and Bridge Canyon Dam and power plant. 
The presently proposed installed capacity 
and estimated average annual energy out- 
put of each of these plants are set forth in 
table I. 


TABLE 1 

g Estimated 

Gross ower average 

= plant annual 
Plant ate installed | energy out- 

pacity | capacity | put first 

50 years 
Millions of 

kilowatt- 

Acre-feet | Kilowatls hours 

Glen Canyon....- 000 800, 000 3, 750 
Marble Canyon 22,000 150 
Kanab Cree 1, 100, 000 6, 750 
Bridge Canyon...| 3, 720,000 750, 000 4, 400 
Total_......| 30,220,000 | 2,672, 000 15, 050 


The principal market area for the poten- 
tial hydroelectric power on the lower Colo- 
rado River, designated herein the Pacific 
Southwest, comprises the entire State of 
Arizona, southern Nevada and southern Cali- 
fornia. According to a power-market sur- 
very report issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in 1950, the load demands in this 
area increased during the period 1940 to 
1948, 1,447,900 kilowatts in demand and 
8,070,700,000 kilowatt-hours in energy out- 
put. In southern California alone the in- 
crease in this period was 1,164,500 kilowatts 
in peak demand and 6,426,600,000 kilowatt- 
hours in energy output; in Arizona, 200,700 
kilowatts and 1,024,300,000 kilowatt-hours; 
and in southern Nevada, 82,700 kilowatts 
and 619,800,000 kilowatt-hours. 

As of 1952 the total load in the Pacific 
Southwest is estimated at about 4,100,000 
kilowatts in peak demand and a correspond- 
ing energy load of about 22 billion kilo- 
watt-hours; and for southern California 
alone, about 3,400,000 kilowatts in peak de- 
mand and 18,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
energy output. 

According to estimates by the Federal 
Power Commission, in the report above re- 
ferred to, power demands of the Pacific 
Southwest will continue to increase during 
the next 20 years at an average rate per 
year of 205,000 kilowatts demand and 1,060,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in energy output; and 
for southern California alone, 193,000 kilo- 
watts demand and 910,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in energy. 

All of the hydro power thus far devel- 
oped on the lower Colorado has been fully 
absorbed in the market. The 4,333,333,333 
kilowatt-hour of Hoover firm power and all 
available secondary were fully used by 1943. 
The 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of Parker 
hydro were absorbed almost immediately 
after it went into operation, The most 
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recent Davis Dam hydro power was all dis- 
posed of by contract even before operation 
started and is all in use at the present 
time. 

In order to meet the demands in the 
Pacific Southwest, the utilities have had to 
install huge amounts of steam-electric ca- 
pacity. Since 1945 there have been built and 
placed in operation 898,000 kilowatts of 
steam-electric capacity; 771,500 kilowatts of 
capacity in southern California alone. In 
addition there are already planned for in- 
stallation by the end of 1954 1,325,000 kilo- 
watts of steam-electric capacity, of which 
1,085,000 kilowatts will be in southern Cali 
fornia. These figures are name-plate rat- 
ings. Actual operating capacities may be 
10 to 26. percent greater. 

From the foregoing appraisal of the power 
market, it is clear that all of the hydro- 
electric power remaining to be developed on 
the lower Colorado River could readily be 
absorbed. In fact, a substantial portion, 
practically the entire output of Bridge 
Canyon and Glen Canyon, could have been 
used in the market area during the last 
10 years. Its availability would have avoided 
the necessity of building a considerable part 
of the steam-electric capacity that has had 
to be installed in order to meet the power 
demands. It also would have resulted in a 
large saving of fuel oil. The 15,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year of potential hydro 
energy represents from 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 barrels of fuel oil to produce the equiva- 
lent amount of energy in steam-electric 
plants. 

The question naturally arises, “Why 
haven't these power projects been built, in 
view of the great need for additional power 
in the Pacific Southwest?” 

There have been numerous obstacles caus- 
ing delay, some physical, some financial, and 
some political. 

In the first place, the State of Arizona has 
sought to maintain the position that the 
power resources in this section of the river 
within the State of Arizona belong to that 
State, and hence should be developed, used, 
and controlled for her primary benefit. In 
line with this position, Arizona filed an ap- 
plication in the thirties with the Federal 
Power Commission for a permit to develop 
the Bridge Canyon project. The proposal was 
opposed by the other basin States, and par- 
ticularly by the Department of the Interior, 
on the ground that Bridge Canyon and other 
potential power projects on the Colorado 
should be developed for the benefit and use 
of the entire region and should be con- 
structed and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the precedent 
established by the Boulder Canyon project. 
Accordingly, the proposal did not materialize. 

However, Arizona's efforts to secure prefer- 
ential benefits from the Bridge Canyon power 
development have been continued by the pro- 
posal to make it a part of the so-called 
central Arizona project. This proposal has 
been and continues to be the main obstacle 
to further power development on the lower 
Colorado River. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


The main features of the central Arizona 
project, as reported and recommended by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the project 
report transmitted to the Congress in 1948, 
comprise the Bridge Canyon Dam and power 
plant, a 241-mile canal extending from 
Parker Dam to the vicinity of Phoenix, with 
pumping plants on the river to lift the water 
nearly 1,000 feet into the canal, a second 
canal continuing from the Salt River 74 
miles southerly to the Gila Valley; and mis- 
cellaneous storage dams and works within 
central Arizona. The cost of the project as 
estimated by the Bureau in 1951 would be 
$788,265,000. 

The stated main objective of the project 
would be to furnish a supplemental irriga- 
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tion supply to preserve or “rescue” 225,000 
acres of presently irrigated lands in central 
Arizona. The construction cost allocated to 
irrigation is estimated at $450,000,000 or sub- 
stantially $2,000 per acre on the area to be 
rescued. 

The irrigation water shortage in central 
Arizona, although accentuated in recent dry 
years, is recognized to have been caused by 
overdevelopment of irrigated lands in areas 
of known deficiency in water supply, under 
the impetus of large speculative profits dur- 
ing and subsequent to World War II, par- 
ticularly in the growing of cotton. Between 
200,000 and 300,000 acres or more of new land 
have been placed under irrigation during the 
last decade. New land development is still 
going on in the face of the known fact that 
the underground water supplies used chiefly 
for new developments have been seriously 
overdrawn and depleted for several years. 

Because of the huge cost of the irrigation 
features, the water users would be able to 
pay operation and maintenance costs only 
and, consequently, the repayment of the 
$450,000,000 construction cost would have to 
be met from other sources. This is where 
the proposal by Arizona to include Bridge 
Canyon as a part of the undertaking comes 
into the picture. 

From the standpoint of its main objective, 
irrigation, the reason stated in the Bureau's 
report for including Bridge Canyon in the 
over-all project is to furnish electric energy 
for project pumping. One third of the an- 
nual output of Bridge, about 1,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, is proposed to be used for 
this purpose, without any charge to the proj- 
ect water users for repayment of the con- 
struction cost involved. However, it is ob- 
vious that Bridge Canyon would not have 
to be tied in with the irrigation scheme in 
order to become a source of power for proj- 
ect pumping. It could be authorized and 
built independent of the proposed irrigation 
project. 

Bridge Canyon Dam would have no physi- 
cal connection with the irrigation features 
of the project, which would begin 275 miles 
downstream. It would conserve no water. 
The project water supply would come from 
the storage behind Hoover Dam in Lake 
Mead. 

The chief reason for inclusion of Bridge 
Canyon in the over-all project is to secure 
power revenues to finance the entire cost of 
the irrigation undertaking as well as the 
power features. 

In order to obtain the amount of revenue 
required for the irrigation subsidy, it is pro- 
posed by the Bureau to sell the energy out- 
put available for commercial disposal, two- 
thirds of the total, at a higher price than 
would be required if Bridge Canyon were de- 
veloped as a separate power project. The 
excess price the power users would have to 
bear for this purpose would be at least 0.6 
and quite possibly as much as 1 mill per 
kilowatt-hour. 

But that would provide only a part of 
the irrigation subsidy. The major portion 
would come from the Bureau's proposed use 
of the 3 percent interest, the interest com- 
ponent, on power investment, included in 
power rates and collected in power revenues. 
This would amount to 2 mills or more per 
kilowatt-hour in the power rate. Thus, the 
total subsidy would be about 2.5 to 3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, out of a total rate of 5.2 
to 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at load center. 

The interest-component subsidy would be 
at the expense of the Nation’s taxpayer’s. In 
June 1950, the Secretary of the Interior re- 
ported to the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs that the cost of interest 
alone to the Nation’s taxpayers for the Cen- 
tral Arizona project, over a 75-year repay- 
ment period, would be in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The proposed project is by far the most 
costly single reclamation undertaking ever 
conceived or submitted to the Congress. Its 


extravagant cost has caused people all over 
the country to begin questioning such huge 
expenditures for western reclamation. 

The Bureau of the Budget reported on 
February 4, 1949, that authorization of the 
project is not in accord with the President’s 
program. Bills to authorize the project, 
which have been pending in the Congress 
each session since 1947, have thus far failed 
of passage. The Senate has twice approved 
a bill for authorization but the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has so 
far refused to approve the legislation. Thus, 
Arizona's insistence on including Bridge Can- 
yon development in an infeasible irrigation 
undertaking continues to prevent the con- 
summation of the Bridge Canyon develop- 
ment as a power project. 


KANAB PROJECT 


One of the serious obstacles confronting 
the Kanab project is the interference with 
and possible adverse effects on the Grand 
Canyon National Park. The project is op- 
posed by the National Park Service as well as 
conservationists in general, because of the 
proposal to divert the bulk of the river flow 
out of the canyon, which they believe would 
be seriously detrimental. 

However, the relatively high cost of this 
project, resulting in a cost of energy, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, substantially 
exceeding present costs of steam-electric 
power, may long delay or possibly preclude 
this development being undertaken, 


GLEN CANYON PROJECT 


The Glen Canyon project, the farthest up- 
stream power project potentially available to 
the Pacific Southwest, has been beset by vari- 
ous obstacles. Only recently were explora- 
tions concluded by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, during which several alternate sites 
were explored, and a site finally selected and 
preliminary plans for the dam and power 
plant completed. 

Perhaps the main obstacle that has con- 
tributed to delay and may still further delay 
the consummation of the Glen Canyon proj- 
ect is the position taken by the Upper Basin 
States that this project should be built as 
an integral part of the upper Colorado River 
Basin development and for the primary ben- 
efit of the Upper Basin States and other 
projects proposed therein. 

Glen Canyon Dam is essential ultimately 
to the upper basin in order to pro- 
vide the required hold-over storage to fur- 
nish the minimum deliveries of water to the 
lower basin under the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact. However, the up- 
per basin States want the project included 
as an integral part of the upper basin 
storage development for the purpose of using 
power revenues therefrom, including the in- 
terest component thereof, to subsidize other 
more costly storage and power projects and 
also irrigation projects proposed in the up- 
per basin. 

It is further proposed that the upper basin 
shall have preferential use of the power out- 
put. A bill, S. 3013, recently introduced, 
provides, in effect, that any contracts for 
sale of power outside the upper basin shall 
be on a temporary basis and subject to can- 
cellation. 

This proposal is unrealistic, in that it fails 
to recognize the obvious fact that the 
natural market for Glen Canyon power is in 
the lower basin, the Pacific Southwest, and 
that in fact the Pacific Southwest offers 
practically the only market for this power 
for many years to come, particularly if other 
power projects proposed in the upper basin 
are built in the near future. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect that any 
of the agencies in the Pacific Southwest, 
lower basin, would care to enter into any 
contract for the purchase of electric energy 
from the Glen Canyon project under the 
terms and conditions proposed in the legis- 
lation as introduced. 
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Such unrealistic planning for the Glen 
Canyon project, if continued to be insisted 
upon by the upper basin States, could very 
possibly delay its consummation indefinitely, 


SOUND POWER PROGRAM NEEDED 


The most meritorious power projects re- 
maining to be developed on the lower Colo- 
rado River are the Glen Canyon and Bridge 
Canyon projects. These two projects, if de- 
veloped on a sound financial basis without 
the heavy financial burdens required to sub- 
sidize other less economic undertakings, 
would provide about 8,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy annually at fairly 
reasonable cost for domestic, municipal, and 
industrial use, and contribute large benefits 
to the region and the Nation. This amount 
of hydroelectric energy would be capable of 
saving thirteen to sixteen million barrels of 
fuel oil annually. 

These projects should be authorized and 
constructed simultaneously. The Bridge 
Canyon development alone, without the large 
storage to be provided by Glen Canyon, would 
be a run-of-the-river plant, with less than 
half the average energy output firm. Fur- 
thermore, even with the Coconimo Reservoir 
constructed for sediment control on the trib- 
utary Little Colorado River, the sediment 
inflow would be sufficient to fill Bridge Res- 
ervoir to the upper power outlet in about 
25 years and to spillway level in 28 years. 
The large storage in Glen Canyon Reservoir 
is needed not only to equalize the river flow 
and obtain the full amount of firm output 
at Bridge Canyon but also to provide neces- 
sary sediment control to protect the reser- 
voir and power plant. 

All of the Pacific Southwest States—Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and California—are vitally 
interested in the consummation of a finan- 
cially sound power development on the lower 
Colorado River, which would provide hydro- 
electric power at reasonable cost and en- 
hance the possibilities of commercial and 
industrial expansion. 

In view of the mutual interests and bene- 
fits to be derived, it is to be hoped that such 
a power-development program can be 
upon and brought to early realization. 


The Plot Against the McCarran-Walter 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Herbert G. Moore, from National Repub- 
lic for December 1952: 


THE PLOT AGAINST THE MCOARRAN-WALTER 
Acr 


(By Herbert G. Moore) 


“A People’s Coalition Can Rout Racist Mc- 
Carranism.” So reads a headline in a recent 
issue of the Daily Worker (Communist 
organ). The article under this heading is 
written by Pettis Perry, Negro member of the 
National Committee of the American Com- 
munist Party, who is now under indictment. 
It estimates that “more than 40,000,000 
Americans are directly affected by the bru- 
tally undemocratic provisions of the Mc- 
Carran ‘immigration’ law,” and it calls upon 
all “progressive forces” to meet “this omi- 
nous political threat” to their liberties by 
uniting to defeat these new “alien and sedi- 
tion laws.” 
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This Daily Worker tirade is typical of the 
concerted attack being waged by Communists 
and left-wingers against this new act which 
becomes effective on December 24, 1952. In 
the leftist press and from the speaker’s 
rostrum, the McCarran-Walter immigration 
and naturalization bill has been termed a 
pernicious piece of legislation which runs 
counter to American principles and tradi- 
tions. It was a major target for attack by 
demagogic orators during the recent political 
campaign, and it continues to be blasted in 
certain quarters as a wicked and discrimina- 
tory measure. Asa result, many loyal Amer- 
jeans are understandably confused, Is this 
really good or bad legislation? Is it a pro- 
American or an anti-American bill? What 
is the truth? 

There is one very quick way to answer 
questions such as these. By analyzing the 
opponents and proponents of this issue, we 
can arrive at a fairly accurate conclusion. 
The nature of the opposition in particular 
should immediately determine our position, 
If we find that Communists and left-wingers 
are such a bill, then it is safe to say 
that loyal Americans should be for it. Let’s 
first take & look at the characters who are 
now attacking it with all their energy. 

The most vicious attacks in the press 
were—and are—to be found in the pages of 
the Daily Worker and the People’s Daily 
World, the two leading newspapers of the 
Communists which always take their orders 
direct from Moscow. Outside the press the 
main opposition has been spearheaded by 
the American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born, which was described by a 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as one of the oldest auxiliaries of the 
Communist Party in the United States. 

Another group—and a most articulate 
one—opposing the bill is the National Law- 
yers Guild, also cited by both the Attorney 
General and the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a Communist front. 
In fact, the Lawyers Guild has been named as 
the foremost legal bulwark of the Commu- 
nist Party, which since its inception has 
never failed to rally to the legal defense of 
the Communist Party and individual mem- 
bers thereof, including known espionage 
agents. 

In Congress, when the McCarran-Walter 
Act was up for consideration, the opposition 
was led by a coterie which offered a substi- 
tute bill which would have opened the gates 
to a virtually unrestricted flood of aliens, in- 
cluding, of course, many subversives from 
Europe and Asia. Fortunately, this measure 
was voted down by a large margin. But the 
important thing to keep in mind is that this 
substitute bill was written, not by the two 
Senators who espoused it, but by one Felix 
Cohen, who has identified himself as a col- 
lectivist dedicated to the elimination of our 
capitalist system. Cohen also happens to be 
a brother-in-law of Harry N. Rosenfield, who 
in turn happens to have been a director in 
the Washington chapter of the afore-men- 
tioned Lawyers Guild. 

From the above it is not difficult to discern 
the color of the opposition, joined by Presi- 
dent Truman and the whole New Deal-Fair 
Deal crowd. In other words, the plot un- 
folds. The Communists and those who 
travel with Communists did not want the 
McCarran-Walter Act on the books because 
it would bar their overseas comrades from 
entering our country—and it would deport 
those who had already succeeded in entering 
by fraud. So they got one of their friends to 
write a substitute bill, persuaded two Sena- 
tors to sponsor it, and then induced Presi- 
dent Truman to support them. It is incon- 
ceivable that the President of the United 
States would lend his name and office to a 
program designed to destroy the America we 
love. We prefer to believe that once again 
the man in the White House has been duped 
into siding with our pro-Soviet enemies, just 


as two gentlemen in the United States Senate 
were likewise gullible enough to become 
accessories in the plot. 

So much for the opposition. What about 
those who favor the bill? What manner of 
men are they? The McCarran-Walter Act 
was endorsed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Justice, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, and 
the Visa and Passport Divisions of the De- 
partment of State. In other words, it was 
unqualifiedly approved by men who through 
experience know the problems and the dan- 
gers of unrestricted immigration and natu- 
ralization. The bill was also actively and 
vigorously supported by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the American Le- 
gion, and more than 100 other patriotic, civic, 
and religious organizations which enthusi- 
astically termed it sound and urgently need- 
ed legislation. Does that help to dissipate 
the smoke screen? Can there be any reason- 
able doubt as to where loyal Americans 
should take their stand? 

But this is by no means the end of the 
story. There is much more to this plot to 
repeal the McCarran-Walter Act and to open 
the gates to a flood of undesirable aliens 
from all over the world. Let us first take a 
brief glance at the history of this legislation. 

The McCarran-Walter Act represents a 
complete codification of the immigration, 
passport, and naturalization laws, the first 
complete revision in more than a century. 
Designed to remove the inequities and plug 
the loopholes in our outmoded regulations, 
this statute was not hastily framed, but was 
the product of 4 years of research and many 
months of public hearings. Opponents, to be 
sure, call it discriminatory legislation—and 
admittedly it does discriminate against un- 
desirable and subversive aliens who do not— 
and cannot—fit into our American life. But 
is it wrong for Americans to set high stand- 
ards for citizenship and to protect their na- 
tional interests? Is it wrong to bar the doors 
against persons who do not understand—and 
cannot appreciate—our free way of life? Is 
it wrong to blacklist those who cannot meas- 
ure up to our moral code? Is it in the inter- 
ests of labor to open the floodgates to cheap 
workers from all over the world, who would 
most certainly break down our standards of 
living? 

We do not have to answer those questions 
because the loyal Members of Congress an- 
swered them for us. This omnibus immigra- 
tion and naturalization bill, the finest in- 
strument evér devised to tighten the provi- 
sions for dealing with aliens and naturalized 
citizens suspected of subversive activities, 
Was passed by the House on April 25, 1952, by 
an overwhelming majority—206 to 68. It 
was then that President Truman, egged on 
by the Communists and left-wingers, vetoed 
the bill. On June 27, 1952, it was passed over 
the veto by another large majority. Since 
the Republicans were in the majority, it goes 
without saying that the victory was due in 
large measure to Democrats who loyally 
placed their country ahead of the party in 
repudiating the President. 

But Mr. Truman, high-pressured by the 
pro-Red clique, was not to abide by the will 
of the people as made manifest through their 
representatives. The President has missed 
no opportunity to sound off against this act. 
And on last September 4, just 2 months be- 
fore the election, he went so far as to appoint 
a special commission to hold hearings and 
to study the whole matter of immigration 
and naturalization, with the view of repeal- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Act and to replace 
it with another bill which would destroy our 
protective immigration system, weaken the 
procedures designed to exclude and deport 
Communists and other subversives, and over- 
run the United States with a flood of unde- 
sirable aliens. Mr. Truman is apparently de- 
termined to do what he can to “liberalize” 
our immigration policies, whether or not he 
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is aware that in so doing he is aiding and 
abetting the Communist plot to let the 
enemy within our gates. 

Furthermore, please note this very sig- 
nificant fact. The McCarran-Walter Act 
does not go into effect until December 24. 
And the special commission, appointed by 
the President to study the act, goes out of 
existence on January 1. In other words, the 
commission will have only 5 working days in 
which to examine this new law in operation. 

If you still think that this commission 
may be able to make a complete and impar- 
tial report on our immigration policies after 
only 5 days of the new law’s operation, it 
might be enlightening to glance at some of 
the men appointed by the President for the 
job. Harry N. Rosenfield, mentioned earlier, 
is the executive director of the commission. 
In 1949, when he was a member of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, a Senate com- 
mittee investigated his administration. In 
the course of the probe it was disclosed that 
Mr. Rosenfield had devised a calculated-risk 
plan whereby displaced persons were allowed 
to enter our country in violation of the law 
and without receiving security clearances 
from intelligence agencies. The report 
showed that the whole program was reeking 
with fraud and false practice and expressed 
“deep concern over the evidences of laxity 
in the administration of the law.” On the 
basis of testimony, approximately one-third 
of the displaced persons, who were then com- 
ing into the United States by the tens of 
thousands, were in fact ineligible. As a se- 
quel to Mr. Rosenfield’s calculated-risk plan, 
immigration authorities announced a year 
ago that approximately 1,200 displaced per- 
sons admited to the country had warrants of 
arrest for deportation outstanding against 
them—for fraud or criminal or subversive 
activities. And yet this is the man whom 
Mr. Truman now thinks is qualified to hold 
the post of executive director of a commis- 
sion to study immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policies. 

Earl G. Harrison is another appointee to 
the commission. He served as Commissioner 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice during a period when there was virtually 
no enforcement of the immigration laws. On 
April 17, 1943, he received the annual award 
from the American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, cited as subversive.. 
The presentation was actually made by Vito 
Marcantonio, former left-wing Congressman 
with a notorious affinity for Communist 
causes. Mr. Harrison may be acceptable to 
Commie-coddling leftists, he may be flattered 
to be honored by Communist-front organiza- 
tions, but by what possible yardstick can he 
be considered qualified to frame immigration 
policies to protect the American way? 

Clarence Pickett is best known as execu- 
tive secretary of the American Friends Com- 
mittee and as a fanatical pacifist. But he 
has been listed as a director of the American 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born, and on June 3, 1948, according to the 
Daily Worker (Communist), he addressed a 
meeting of the American-Russian Institute, 
cited as Communist by the Attorney General. 
Mr. Pickett also protested the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the conviction of the 11 
top Communist Party leaders in America. Is 
this man, who apparently thinks we should 
stand idly by while Communists advocate the 
violent overthrow of our Government, fitted 
to decide who should come to the United 
States? Mr. Truman so. 

And yet this “loaded” commission, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Truman, has been holding 
hearings from one end of the country to the 
other, and may soon be expected to hand 
down its opinion. There can hardly be any 
doubt as to what that opinion will be, as the 
whole issue is cut and dried. Senator LEH- 
MAN has already testified to the effect that 
we should take in 350,000 aliens a year, in- 
stead of the 154,657 allowed under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, with the elimination of 
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country of origin quotas. Senator LEHMAN 
has also called “intolerable” the penalty of 
loss of citizenship imposed on naturalized 
persons who refuse to testify before a con- 
gressional committee concerning their mem- 
bership in subversive organizations. In 
other words, according to the plot, we would 
open wide the doors to races that cannot be 
readily assimilated, and we would encourage 
such immigrants to defy our duly consti- 
tuted authorities and to join the Communist 
conspiracy without penalty. If the plot suc- 
ceeds, we will simply be inviting the Kremlin 
to march in and take over. 

In the main, the attack has been concen- 
trated against just two of the law's provi- 
sions. The first is against the antisubversive 
clauses which have been called too strict—as 
if it is possible to make such regulations too 
strict in these critical times. And the sec- 
ond is against the preservation of the “na- 
tional origins” formula, the very meat of the 
act if we would maintain the America we 
love. 

There have been some strange develop- 
ments among the opposition too. Despite 
the fact that, prior to its passage, the bill 
was endorsed by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, some Catholics are attack- 
ing the bill. The truth is that Senator Mc- 
Carran himself is a Catholic, has a daughter 
who is a nun, and it is hardly likely that 
he would sponsor anti-Catholic legislation. 
And many Protestant churches have joined 
the opposition chorus, When will church 
leaders learn to keep out of politics and 
especially learn to avoid supporting Com- 
munist causes? 

Actually the McCarran-Walter Act removes 
the ban on orientals, which was a big factor 
in building up hate against America in pre- 
war Asia; it liberalizes the bringing in of 
families of American citizens; it includes the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 to make it more difficult for known 
subversives to enter the United States and 
to simplify deportation of those already 
here; it preserves the national origins quotas 
which would maintain the racial percentages 
as they existed in 1920; and it offers special 
inducements to teachers, artists, scientists, 
professional men, and other specialists who 
would tend to raise, rather than lower, our 
standing of living. Can any loyal American 
possibly object to such provisions? 

There is one other point that should be 
called to our attention. The expenses of 
this study by the Commission are being met 
out of President Truman’s $1,000,000 emer- 
gency fund, provided by Congress to be used 
by the President “in his discretion for emer- 
gencies affecting the national interest, secu- 
rity, or defense which may arise at home and 
abroad during the current fiscal year.” 

Is it not obvious that the President is 
spending this money in direct violation of 
the law? Is it not clear that the President 
has been goaded by left-wing organizations 
to let down the bars? Is there any doubt 
that all this is part of an evil plot to destroy 
the best immigration -act which we have 
ever possessed, and to replace it with legis- 
lation that will play into the hands of the 
Commies? These are serious charges. But 
this is a serious issue, and there is not much 
time if we would nip the plot in the bud. 
What can you do about it? 

Perhaps this question can best be answered 
by referring again to the Daily Worker, 
Quoting from Pettis Perry's article: 

“The progressive movement should or- 
ganize broad conferences of all sections of 
labor and people’s organizations in every 
community to put heat on their congres- 
sional delegation in Congress, All possible 
pressure should be brought on city, county, 
and State governments demanding that Con- 
gress and the administration be memorial- 
ized against these Fascist bills.” (The Mc- 
Carran-Wood Act, the Smith Act, and the 
Taft-Hartley Act are grouped with the Mc- 


Carran-Walter Act as Communist targets.) 

The Daily Worker article continues: 

“Nor should the progressive forces take 
the position that they refuse to work with 
or approach this or that grouping, because 
they red-bait, or because they have red- 
baited in the past or are Social-Democrats, 
etc. While ways and means should be found 
to fight these ideologies, one of the best ways 
to oppose them is to find a bridge to the 
millions who are following Social-Democratic 
leaders, and to find that which is common 
between us and the Social-Democratic lead- 
ers themselves. In other words, the most 
flexible united-front tactic is required to be- 
gin an all-out people’s struggle on this 
front.” 

To counter this strategy on the part of the 
Communists and to keep the McCarran- 
Walter Act intact, all patriotic Americans— 
individuals and groups—must unite. Don't 
write Senator McCarran or Congressman 
WALTER; as cosponsors of this legislation, 
they are already on our side. But write your 
own Senators and Congressmen, and per- 
suade your friends to do likewise. It might 
also be pointed out that it is an old Com- 
munist practice to send delegations to Wash- 
ington to discuss such matters with their 
congressional representatives in person. Pa- 
triotic organizations might adopt this plan 
and present their pleas in person, 

There is plenty which you can do—and 
must do—if this act is to be saved. But there 
isn't much time. For once let’s hope that 
loyal Americans will wage as active a cam- 
paign as our Communist opposition. Today 
is the day; tomorrow may be too late. 


Hon. Bertrand H. Snell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that Bert Snell’s old friends in Con- 
gress and the people of New York State 
and of the country at large will be in- 
terested in reading the editorial inserted 
herewith from the Ogdensburg Journal, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., on the occasion of 
Bert Snell’s eighty-second birthday. He 
has lived a grand life and done much for 
his State and his country, and we all 
want to extend to him our best wishes, 

The editorial follows: 


Bert SNELL Is 82 


Former Congressman Bertrand H. Snell, of 
Potsdam, observed his eighty-second birth- 
day this week. Characteristically, he was at 
his office on the second floor of 59 Market 
Street, and working as usual, At 82 Mr. 
Snell is in excellent health, is as mentally 
keen, alert, and active as any man half his 
age. Years have not dimmed the twinkle in 
his eyes or dulled the edge of his rapier like 
mind. 

Bert Snell has had an amazing career. He 
made fortunes in four widely different 
fields—lumber, hydroelectric power, cheese, 
and oil. He found time in between for a 
24-year career in politics which took him to 
the top in the Nation's affairs. He was in 
the class of 1894 at Amherst College, a class 
which included several men who were to be- 
come world famous: Calvin Coolidge, Dwight 
W. Morrow, Harlan Fiske Stone, Bertrand H, 
Snell. It is a fascinating experience to hear 
Mr. Snell tell of his Amherst days and his 
association with the youths who one day 
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became President of the United States, a 
partner of J. P. Morgan and a great Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, a Chief Justice of the United 
States. Mr. Snell was chairman of the pow- 
erful Rules Committee, later was minority 
leader in the House, would- have become 
Speaker when the Republicans won control 
if he had not retired in 1939, was the con- 
fidant of Presidents, was permanent chair- 
man of two national Republican conventions, 
was the leader of the Republican Party in 
New York State for many years. 

Most men would have counted their lives 
successful if they had done all that. Be- 
fore Mr. Snell went to Congress in 1915 he 
had made one fortune in lumbering and 
paper, had pioneered in developing the 
Racquette River for hydroelectric power and 
had sold high Higley Falls plant to Floyd 
Carlisle for more than a million; had built 
up one of the country’s largest cheese manu- 
facturing and distributing businesses which 
he sold to the giant Kraft Cheese Co. Fol- 
lowing a distinguished record in Congress 
and national politics Mr. Snell went into the 
oil producing business in Kansas, built up a 
highly successful company which he sold to 
Phillips Petroleum for another fortune, 

Mr. Snell has long been deeply interested 
in Clarkson College at Potsdam and has been 
its most generous patron. Its growth and 
success is largely due to him. He and Mrs, 
Snell have been liberal of their time and 
their money in helping many other good 
causes in Potsdam and that fine village owes 
much to them. 

Mr. Snell at 82 is an example of what the 
old-fashioned virtues can do fora man, He 
never knew anything about the 37!4,-hour 
week, time-and-a-half for overtime, so- 
cial security, and all the elaborate care that 
the county, State, and Country take of its 
citizens to guard them against all the 
hazards of life. Bert Snell got where he did 
by practicing those old-fashioned precepts of 
thrift, hard work, long hours, ambition, of 
spending less than he took in. He built a 
great career in four fields of highly com- 
petitive business and became a national fig- 
ure in politics. He did it in the days when 
hard work, self reliance, thrift were not as 
dated as they are in this year of enlighten- 
ment of 1952 when it is considered the 
solemn obligation of Government to provide 
a safe and secure life for all its citizens, 
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Electoral College Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 4 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article by Arthur Krock, 
Esq., able and distinguished chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, in support of House Joint Reso- 
lution 1, a resolution proposing electoral 
college reform. This article appeared in 
the New York Times on December 26, 
1952: 

In THE NaTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
GOOD USES IMPUTED TO THE “LANDSLIDE 
: DELUSION” 

WASHINGTON, December 25.—The renewed 
effort which Representative COUDERT, of New 
York, proposes to make in the Eighty-third 
Congress for the reform of the system by 
which presidential and vice presidential 
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electors are chosen may at last produce a 
basic change in the method. In the last 
Republican Congress, the Eightieth, a re- 
form differing from CovuperT’s was put 
through the Senate by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., co-author of it with Representative Gos- 
SETT, of Texas, but was killed in the House, 
The arguments in favor of change are 
many and impressive. One of them is that 
the electors of a State (45 is New York's 
quota) should not all be won by the na- 
tional candidates who poll its highest vote, 
no matter how small the margin. Under 
the Lodge-Gossett plan the electors would 
be divided among those who poll more than 
a certain prescribed minimum of the State 
total, on the basis of the ratio of this total 
cast for each. Under the Coudert plan two 
electors at large would be given to the na- 
tional nominees who led in the State poll and 
the others would be selected in the con- 
gressional districts by the voting majorities 
in each. But a common purpose of both 
proposals is to have the vote of the electoral 
college more nearly reflect the division of 
the popular vote in the States. 
. Either plan would have given General 
Eisenhower a smaller, and Governor Steven- 
son a larger, share of the 952 electoral tally, 
which by the present arrangement was 442 
to 89. And in the future the word “land- 
slide” would have to be redefined in the dic- 
tionary of politics. Though Stevenson got 
only 44.6 percent of the popular vote, lost 
4 southern and 2 border States, and 
carried no State outside the South, more 
than 26,000,000 voted for him. The con- 
tention of his supporters that hence he was 
not defeated by a landslide would un- 
doubtedly have been more persuasive if 
either the Lodge-Gossett or Coudert proposal 
had been the law of November 4. 


POLITICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


But the use of the word “landslide” in such 
circumstances has now found a defender in 
Edwin G. Boring, professor of psychology at 
Harvard. He agrees that the present system 
can work to elect minority Presidents when 
the voting is close (this has happened three 
times). But for the most part, he writes, 
it amplifies the difference. Though a land- 
slide, in its generally accepted definition, is 
a delusion, says Professor Boring in a let- 
ter to this department, “I raise the question 
as to when [this delusion] may be politi- 
cally useful.” And this is the answer: 

“We Americans are apt to pride ourselves 
on accepting the result of a democratic elec- 
tion. That is partly, I think, a consequence 
of our kind of a two-party system, in which 
the two parties have no extreme permanent 
difference in policy (both mix conservatives 
with liberals) and jockey around the center 
of an average public opinion to find issues, so 
that the outs can try to get the ins out and 
the ins can try to keep the outs out. * * * 
So perhaps the first thing is that the party 
that is in should not make a vital difference 
down in the roots of a man’s value system. 
But on top of that there is the effect of the 
electoral college which magnifies differences, 

“Would you not think that, under these 
circumstances of no persistent fundamental 
difference between the major but intense 
feeling during the campaign, that there is 
good psychological value in representing a 
close victory as being decisive? 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE CHANGE 


Professor Boring thinks that the psycho- 
logical advantage he sees in the existing 
method by which the results are distorted 
should be remembered in the debate on the 
Coudert and Lodge-Gossett proposals. Cer- 
tainly the point has been neglected by both 
the defenders and critics of the present sys- 
tem, if indeed it has ever occurred to any of 
them. But, though it has merit and is the 
contribution of a distinguished psychol- 
ogist, probably it will not in itself persuade 
Congress to leave the electoral process un- 


changed. And against it are these strong 
points. made for COUDERT’S plan: 

By abolishing the State election “unit rule” 
it will end the predominance of the big-city 
States in the nominating conventions as well 
as in the national elections. The electoral 
college every 4 years will reflect the same 
popular divisions that are reflected in the 
Congress chosen at the same time, and in 
the same proportion. It will conform to the 
constitutional provision that makes all States 
equal in the Senate, with two Members each, 
and unequal in the House, where the States 
have Members in ratio to their population. 
The President and the Congress elected with 
him would derive their offices from visible, 
and the same, constituencies, and pressure 

would have no more and no less in- 
fluence at the White House than at the Cap- 
itol because their weight in assisting the 
President and the Members of Congress to 
get elected would be exactly the same. No 
more could this weight be used to tilt the 
balance in the big-city States that can 
furnish blocs of delegates sufficient to nomi- 
nate national candidates and blocs of elec- 
tors sufficient to elect them. 

In a recent issue of Human Events the 
above points and others were made by J. 
Harvie Williams, who, with Dr. Lucius Wil- 
merding, Jr., of Princeton, and Prof. Ruth C. 
Silva, of Pennsylvania State College, is an 
active endorser of the substance of the 
Coudert plan. 


Remarks of Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
in Accepting Gold Medal of Merit of 
Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I attach hereto the 
remarks of the Honorable HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN at the annual dinner of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States given in his honor at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York on December 
28, 1952. 

Senator LEHMAN’s remarks regarding 
the so-called McCarran-Walter Act are 
very cogent and convincing. It is my 
hope that during this session of Con- 
gress, this biased and unfair legislation 
will be repealed, or at least the particular 
provisions to which Senator LEHMAN 
takes exception in his remarks will be 
deleted. 

This country has become the great 
Nation that it is because of the immi- 
grants who have come to our shores over 
the years and who have helped, by their 
skills and other cultural attributes, to 
benefit our democracy and to bring us 
to the position of leadership which we 
now hold. 

I commend Senator LEHMAN’s remarks 
to all of my colleagues: 

Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Toastmaster, Com- 
mander Moss, and fellow members of the 
Jewish War Veterans, I accept with great 
pride the high award and the gratifying 
citation you have presented me. I accept it 
as a tribute not to me as an individual but 
to the principles and oses to which I 
have subscribed in my public life and which 
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have also animated the Jewish War Veterans 
since the inception of your organization. 

These purposes are sometimes hard to de- 
fine, but they are easy to understand. I 
might roughly describe them as service to our 
fellow men, regardless of race, creed, or 
color; service to our country and all its 
citizens; and service to the cause of peace, 
of brotherhood and of humanity. 

During the last few years, the Jewish War 
Veterans has devoted itself to the support of 
such specific national undertakings as the 
point 4 program and public housing; you 
have fought with all your collective strength 
for an adequate national defense and for 
free world security; the Jewish War Veterans 
has cast its significant influence into the 
struggle for civil rights for all, and finally, 
for an equitable, forward-looking, and non= 
discriminatory immigration law. 

These have been among the projects which 
have enlisted my efforts, too. 

In accepting this award tonight, I accept 
the challenge that goes with it—to continue 
the fight for these programs. I know that 
your organization and many others of like 
mind will continue to be among those which 
will press forward on these fronts relentlessly 
and unceasingly. To this end we are, to- 
gether, irrevocably pledged. 

We have recently had a national election 
whose result will be a material change in the 
political complexion of our Government, 
But the causes and programs to which we are 
pledged are not involved in this change; up 
to now we have placed these purposes above 
politics, and have enlisted the cooperation 
of all, regardless of party. We are ready, un- 
der a Republican administration, to renew 
the struggle for these objectives, in the same 
nonpartisan spirit. There are no partisan 
values involved in issues of human decency, 
of national security and of free world unity. 

Tonight I would like to discuss one of the 
great public questions which engaged us last 
year, and which calls this year for new effort 
and new dedication. I refer to the issue of 
immigration and naturalization. 

Just 4 days ago the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Act of 1952, the so-called Mc- 
Carran Act, went into effect. This has pro- 
vided an unfortunate occasion for the free 
world to note that the United States in its 
immigration and naturalization policy rejects 
the basic principles of freedom. 

We are the most powerful single nation 
in the world, with 6 percent of the popula- 
tion and almost 50 percent of the material 
production of all mankind. But 330 years 
ago—only 11 generations back—there were 
only a few aboriginal natives here, inhabit- 
ing an unbroken wilderness. Ev hing 
that has since happened and developed in 
this land is the work of immigrants. We 
are a nation of immigrants and their de- 
scendants. Here people of many nations, 
races, and creeds have gathered and builded 
a nation. British, Bulgarians and Balts, 
Trish and Indians, Czechoslovaks, Chinese 
and Poles, Iranians and Italians, Catholics 
and Protestants and Jews and Moslems—all 
have combined to produce this miracle. We 
have destroyed by the very fact of our growth 
and development the false notion of racial 
superiority and of distinctions based on 
blood as well as creed. 

Yet the McCarran Act directly and cruelly 
denies all that America is and stands for. 
That act bristles with hostility against the 
alien and the foreign-born. It is a law con- 
ceived in suspicion and brought forth in 
fear—tfear of the stranger, suspicion of every 
alien. The underlying assumption of the 
McCarran Act is that every alien is a poten- 
tial saboteur and criminal, and every poten- 
tial immigrant must remain so branded un- 
less and until he can prove otherwise. The 
period of proof does not end with his admis- 
sion to the United States, nor even with the 
time he becomes a citizen by naturalization. 
If he is foreign-born, the McCarran Act 
regards him as suspect until he dies. 
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Was America populated on this assump- 
tion? Did it grow great on this assumption? 
What would have become of this country if 
our founding fathers had harbored this base 
and fearful premise? 

Indeed, the great men of our past were 
men of faith and vision who believed in the 
irresistible power of the idea of freedom. 
They believed that the greatest resource we 
could have was people—people who wanted 
to breathe free and to build and to make for 
the future. They believed that Americanism 
was not a quality of the blood strain but 
was an element of the mind—above all, a 
love of freedom. They believed that a con- 
stant infusion of new immigrants from 
abroad was essential to the continued growth 
and vigor of America. 

Finally, our founding fathers recognized 
the equality of all men, of whatever origin 
or station in life. It was the pride of Amer- 
ica to extend equal justice, and equal pro- 
tection of the law, to every inhabitant, 
whether alien or citizen. Certainly no dis- 
tinction was made between native-born and 
naturalized citizens. 

These proud concepts of our past are all 
denied by the McCarran Act. The McCarran 
Act sets forth a triple standard of justice— 
one standard for native-born American citi- 
zens, still another standard for naturalized 
American citizens, and still another—and 
the most arbitrary and high-handed of all— 
for aliens and immigrants. 

In our new immigration law, we say that 
equal justice shall be only for native-born 
American citizens; to others, procedures bor- 
dering on police-state methods may apply. 

A naturalized American citizen can lose 
his citizenship if he goes abroad to live, 
despite the demonstrated fact that these 
citizens, especially those who return to their 
native lands, are among the most powerful 
pro-American and prodemocratic voices we 
can have abroad. Almost every one of them 
is a miniature Voice of America, and in some 
respects much more effective than the official 
Voice of America. 

Under the terms of the McCarran Act, a 
naturalized American citizen can have his 
citizenship canceled—a punishment, in my 
judgment, more terrible than loss of life— 
for acts or activities which a native-born 
American citizen can perform without major 
retribution or punishment by law. 

The new immigration law establishes a 
new host of barriers and disqualifications 
for admission into the United States—many 
of them impossible to enforce equitably. 
For instance, the traditional provision bar- 
ring aliens who are likely to become public 
charges has been amended to bar any alien 
likely to become a public charge at any 
time in the future. Thus our consuls abroad, 
and immigration inspectors at our ports of 
entry are required to judge not only on the 
basis of present facts as to an alien's ability 
to support himself, but also to foretell the 
distant and inscrutable future. This is 
nonsense. 

The McCarran Act is loaded with booby 
traps like this one. It presents an obstacle 
course which no alien can surmount, if the 
law is to be strictly and literally enforced. 
The effect can easily be to cut the already 
inadequate stream of immigration down to 
a mere trickle. 

And for aliens already in this country, 
wholesale deportations are made legally pos- 
sible on scores of new grounds—in some 
cases without even the grace of a hearing. 
For instance, an immigration inspector can 
arrest a man, accuse him of being an alien 
seaman who has jumped ship, and forcibly 
deport him, without even a hearing to estab- 
lish proof of identity. 

On paper, a quota limitation of 155,000 new 
immigrants a year is provided. But this is 
sheer deception. As a result of the opera- 
tions of the notorious national origins quota 
system, large quotas are made available for 
nationalities like the British who do not de- 
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sire to emigrate to the United States in sub- 
stantial numbers. But quotas are brutally 
restricted for Italians, Czechs, Greeks, and 
Balts, among many others, who not only 
desire to emigrate, but need to emigrate. 
Political refugees and political persecutees 
from behind the iron curtain and elsewhere 
find our gates tightly shut against them. 

This act must be repealed in favor of a 
reasonable and enlightened immigration law. 
A new immigration and naturalization law 
must reflect the American spirit and high 
light the difference between a free state and 
a police state, 

The intolerable national origins quota sys- 
tem, based on racial and national distinc- 
tions, must be repealed in its entirety. This 
shocking system must be replaced by an 
honest quota limitation, which permits this 
country to function, as it should, as a haven 
for worthy oppressed and persecuted people, 
regardless of national origin or religious 
creed. Immigrants should be selected on the 
basis of individual worth, promise, aptitude, 
and need, not on the basis of blood strain. 

Invidious distinctions between naturalized 
and native-born American citizens must be 
eliminated. 

The right of equal Justice under law which 
every American citizen enjoys should be ex- 
tended, as a privilege, to every inhabitant of 
our country, including aliens. 

These should be the guiding principles of 
a new immigration and naturalization act. 
Both national political parties are now 
pledged to amend the McCarran Act. But 
those of us who have up to now led the 
fight to expose the iniquities and inequities 
in this act must not relax but intensify our 
efforts to insure that changes are made con- 
sistent with all the principles for which we 
have contended and which we hold dear. 

The fight on this front has only begun. 
The free world, and the slave world, too, will 
well observe what we accomplish, The lives 
of thousands of helpless victims of persecu- 
tion abroad depend on what we do. Other 
countries which can provide haven for ref- 
ugees and other needy persons wait on our 
leadership. The next move is up to us, 

We must not and dare not fail. 


Surely, for History It Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Post of Sunday, December 28, 1952, 
by Ferdinand Kuhn: 

THINK WHAT You WILL ABOUT TRUMAN, You 
WEREN'T BORED 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

Harry Truman once said that it took 50 
years to fix a President’s place in history. If 
he was right—and the record bears him out— 
it won't be until the year 2000 that the 
American people can find a niche in their 
gallery of Presidents and say, with certainty, 
“That’s where Truman belongs.” 

What matters now is not his place but the 
fact that he and his administration are pass- 
ing into history. The end of the year next 
Wednesday will also be the end of the Tru- 
man years—tremendous, turbulent years in 
which the man from Missouri has stood at 
the center of the American stage. 

To those who love him and those who hate 
him, and to the millions whose emotions to- 
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ward him are a mixture of both, the national 
scene will not be the same without him. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


When Roosevelt's death pitched Truman 
into the White House—or, as he put it, when 
the moon and stars fell on him—his 92-year- 
old mother was sure that “Harry will get 
along all right.” Some of his neighbors in 
Independence were sure of him, too. 

But the American people could not have 
guessed what he had in him. He appeared 
to be just the average man, as Warren Har- 
ding did in 1921. If he had any particular 
gifts of talent or personality or character, 
the public at large did not know of them. 

“The average man” turned out to be any- 
thing but an average President. He had a 
streak of iron in him, and in addition, he 
was colorful enough to give the cartoonists 
a field day throughout his administration. 
It could almost be said of him, as the old Life 
magazine said of Theodore Roosevelt in 1906: 

“The scrapes he gets into, the scrapes he 
gets out of; the things he attempts, the 
things he accomplishes, the things he de- 
molishes; his appointments and his dis- 
appointments; the rebukes that he admin- 
isters and those he receives; his assumptions, 
presumptions, omnisciencies and deficiencies, 
make up a daily tale which those of us who 
survive his tenure of the Presidential office 
will doubtless miss, as we might miss some 
property of the air we breathe.” 


PARADOXES PYRAMIDED 


Was there ever such a President of para- 
dox? He had, for example, a respect for mili- 
tary leaders amounting almost to awe—a by- 
product, perhaps, of his own days as an 
artillery captain in 1918. All too often he 
abdicated his responsibilities to the generals. 

Yet this same worshiper of high brass once 
reaffirmed civilian supremacy with more 
drama than any other President in war or 
peace. When he pounded the table and fired 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, it was a bang heard 
round the world. 

What irony that this President, of all men 
should find his party driven from power after 
20 years by one of the military men he had 
revered. 

As a former Senator from Missouri he was 
expected to haye top-notch relations with 
Congress, yet Congress blocked his domestic 
program almost from the start of his first 
term. A warm and friendly man who genu- 
inely liked people, he turned out to be a 
peppery, scrappy President, ready to fight at 
the drop of a critical word. 

He said just what he thought, whether to 
a music critic who had disparaged his daugh- 
ter’s singing, or to a popular hero who had 
just been elected President. You never 
knew what he would say. That was half the 
fun of reporting him and living in the same 
decade with him. 


HANDY WITH THE AX 


In one of his first speeches to Congress, 
he assured his old colleagues that he was a 
man of good will; that “if you want to get a 
headline, you want always to fall out with 
some of your friends.” He got plenty of 
those headlines, often without wanting them. 

He was loyal to those who were loyal to 
him, but he swung the ax like a Paul Bun- 
yan, and he rolled more high official heads 
in the dust than any President before him. 
Whatever else he was in his 7 years and 9 
months of office, he was a strong President. 
He was boss from the moment he got his 
feet under the White House desk, and he 
never let his lieutenants forget it. 

Although one of his grandfathers had been 
a Confederate soldier, he probably did more 
to achieve equality for Negroes in the Armed 
Forces and the Government than any Presi- 
dent since Lincoln. 

They used to say he was undignified—and 
sometimes, in the early years, he was. Yet 
when a visiting king or princess or potentate 
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arrived in Washington, Harry Truman would 
have known the proper thing to do if he had 
been blindfolded. He had a perfect sense 
of protocol on such occasions—and, what was 
much more dificult, he was simple and un- 
affected at the same time. 

One reason was that he was conscious of 
the grandeur of the Presidency as an insti- 
tution. Repeatedly he spoke of it as a con- 
tinuing office, the greatest on earth, far 
greater than himself or any other man. 

It was all the more odd, therefore, that 
he should have cheapened the institution 
by having so many shoddy characters around 
him. Although some of his appointments 
‘were superb, he put up with more hacks in 
high places than anyone since Harding, and 
he either appointed or tolerated enough 
rascals to get his administration into fatal 
trouble. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS PRODIGY 


One other paradox, the most astonishing 
of all, was that he was supposed to know 
nothing about foreign affairs when he en- 
tered the White House. If he didn’t know, 
he learned as fast as a child prodigy—and it 
was good that he did, for his administration 
Was caught in foreign crises from the day he 
took the oath of office. 

There never was a day of real peace or 
normalcy during all the Truman years. 
When the man from Missouri became Presi- 
dent, the United States was still fighting a 
life-or-death war on two major fronts, with 
12,600,000 men under arms. The blast of 
the first atomic bomb ushered him into his 
first year in the White House. 

When he began packing his bags to go, 
the United States was fighting a far-from- 
minor coalition war in Korea, with 300,000 
men in the battle zone and 3,500,000 in 
uniform. Again, a fearful blast ushered him 
out of office—this one an experiment proving 
that there could be a hydrogen bomb, a 
weapon powerful enough to destroy all life 
on the planet. 

The cold war and the fear of a real. war 
cast a chill on the Truman administration 
almost from the start. It was not a happy 
time, in spite of prosperity beyond com- 
pare. The American people were troubled, 
and the man in the White House had to 
make repeated decisions that might mean 
life or death for Americans and for all other 

les. 

The President could get advice, he could 
delegate authority, but in the nature of the 
presidential office the final decisions had to 
be his, and his alone. Whereas F. D. R. used 
to put a difficult problem on the table and 
dance around it, figuratively, until he was 
willing to face it, Truman grabbed a hard 
problem, looked squarely at it, and dealt 
with it without flinching. 


THREE DISTINCT PERIODS 


In retrospect, the record of the Truman 
years divides itself into a prelude and three 
fairly distinct periods. The prelude, almost 
forgotten today, was a Presidential honey- 
moon with a difference. After the death of 
F. D. R., the pent-up bitterness and hatred 
of many years evaporated in good will toward 
a new leader. 

There followed a time of bad mistakes, 
some of them dating back into the first few 
weeks. The new President ended lend-lease 
abruptly without giving even advance notice 
to the allied governments. He took slap- 
dash decisions at Potsdam from which much 
evil flowed. He consented, as even a super- 
man would have had to consent, to the 
Nation-wide demand to demobilize the 
Armed Forces. 

He fumbled with inflation and with China 
policy; he handled labor troubles impul- 
sively; he often said the wrong thing at the 
wrong time in the wrong way. Once, with 
the railroads tied up by a strike, he threat- 
ened to draft the strikers into the Army. 
It was no wonder that his party lost control 
of Congress in the 1946 election. 


“IMPERTINENT” TRIUMPH 

The next, and longest, period was the high 
tide of the Truman years, lasting until about 
the end of 1950. The President, beset by a 
hostile Congress and by a part of his own 
party, remembered what Foch wired to Joffre 
during the first Battle of the Marne: “My 
center gives way; my right recedes; the situ- 
ation is excellent; I shall attack.” 

He attacked with such dash and brilliance 
that he snatched a reelection victory out of 
the jaws of defeat. The Republicans have 
never stopped regarding his triumph as an 
impertinence. 

In spite of political battles at home, those 
were the golden years of two-party coopera- 
tion abroad. The administration began to 
develop a coherent policy that shored up 
Greece and Turkey, saved Western Europe 
with the Marshall plan, defied the Russians 
with the Berlin airlift, brought hope to a 
billion hungry and landless people with the 
Point 4 concept, and formed a defensive 
alliance of free nations around the North At- 
lantic. The climax of all these actions was 
the decision in June 1950 to use force against 
Communist aggression in Korea. 

From then on, the Truman administration 
had to devote all its energies to fighting a 
war and rearming the United States and its 
friends. Through 1951 and 1952 the effort 
went on, but somehow the President and his 
advisers had lost their momentum. The ad- 
ministration showed all the signs of hard- 
ening of the arteries. 

It grew more irritable and set in its ways 
as its Republican opposition became more 
frantic for power. As one of his friendly 
critics put it, Truman was right on many 
major issues where it would have been easy 
to have been wrong; and wrong on so many 
minor issues where it would have been so 
easy to have been right. 


EXTRAORDINARY TWELFTH 


Where is one to place such a man in the 
gallery of Presidents? The late Harold Laski 
told the students at the University of Indiana 
in 1939 that 11 of the American Presidents 
had been extraordinary men by any stand- 
ards. Any fair-minded observer today would 
surely make the number 12; for, whether 
one likes him or not, Harry Truman has been 
an extraordinary President. 

Since Jackson was his hero, he probably 
would like to be remembered as another Jack- 
son—but Old Hickory’s years in the Presi- 
dency were a time of great internal reforms, 
and the Truman years do not fit the pat- 
tern. In his knowledge of practical politics, 
and in the hatreds he stirred up, he was Van 
Buren to Roosevelt’s Jackson; but the com- 
parison is by no means fair to Harry Truman. 

There was something of James K. Polk in 
Truman’s hard-driving devotion to his job. 
He was something like his kinsman John 
Tyler in his quarrels with Congress. There 
is a shadowy parallel with Andrew Johnson 
in the enemies he made, the violent passions 
he aroused, the courage he displayed in times 
of stress—although Johnson was all but 
broken in the struggle and Truman was not. 

Truman inherited the Presidency as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt did, and then went on to win 
reelection in his own right. Though he did 
not dominate his times as T. R. did, there 
is at least this likeness with the T. R. era— 
that something was always happening in the 
Truman years. Whatever the American peo- 
ple thought of the man from Missouri—and 
his popularity chart had feverish ups and 
downs—they were never bored. 


AMONG NEAR-GREAT 

At the risk of anticipating the judgment 
of the twenty-first century, this writer would 
place Truman among the near-great—along 
with John Adams, Polk, Cleveland, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, all of them with faults of 
temperament and character, but all of them 
men of force who left a lasting impress on 
their times. 
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. With Truman, as with the others, his 
failings were more conspicuous as he pre- 
pared to go from office. The first and worst 
of his failings, surely, was that he destroyed 
the amateur spirit in Government—the word 
“amateur” being used in its best sense; the 
spirit that attracts men of ideas and initia- 
tive into Government service. 

From Truman's first year, hard-bitten 
politicians with jowls and cigars marched 
into Government offices, and hacks moved 
up the ladder of the Civil Service. What 
happened in one agency after another was 
the operation of a kind of Gresham’s Law: 
The bad or mediocre men drove out the good. 

The second Truman failing was that he 
lacked the kind of leadership that pulled 
the people along with it. Harry Truman 
knew what had to be done, and he talked 
like a leader again and again. But he missed 
the gift which the truly great Presidents 
from Washington to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt had had—of getting Congress and the 
people to follow him. In his domestic meas- 
ures he tried to be a reformer when the 
people, perhaps, didn’t want more reform 
and couldn't be stirred into wanting it. 

He made a brave stab at tidying up the 
Government. To his credit, he set up the 
National Security Council and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, each of them a step 
toward a more coherent Federal organization. 
He delegated authority to such an extent 
that new ideas were all but choked by the 
civil service and military professionals down 
the line. And though he knew how to or- 
ganize the Government in neat charts, he 
never learned how to discipline his Cabinet 
and his other headline-hunting advisers, 


COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


But these and other minor failings were 
outweighed by one supreme merit in Harry 
Truman’s Presidency. When decisions had 
to be taken quickly, when ghastly risks had 
to be faced, Truman took the decisions and 
accepted and risks—whether in dropping the 
first atomic bomb, or answering the Russians 
with the Berlin airlift, or—the most fateful 
of all—in standing up against aggression in 
Korea. 

The decisions themselves can be debated, 
and should be, until the year 2000 and be- 
yond. Henry L. Stimson, the wisest of Tru- 
man’s early counselors, once thought the 
President should have been more tactful 
toward the Russians in 1945; but Stimson 
lived long enough to concede that Truman 
had been correct, and that no amount of 
tact or good will could have averted the cold 
war. On the other hand, Truman is being 
attacked today, and will be in the future, for 
not having been tougher with the Russians; 
but there is no convincing evidence that his 
policy of restraint was wrong. 

At any rate, America did not let the world 
down during the Truman years. At a time 
when every American instinct was to crawl 
back into a shell of isolation, the man from 
Missouri saw to it that the American people 
accepted the responsibilities of power. In 
so doing, he led the greatest revolution in 
policy that the United States had ever known 
in time of peace. As Winston Churchill 
once put it in a different context: “Surely, 
for history it is enough.” 


Air-Mail Subsidy Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, I reintroduced a bill to sepa- 
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rate the hidden airline subsidy from fair 
compensation for the cost of carrying air 
mail. This bill is fully described in the 
minority views beginning at page 27 of 
House Report 2439, of the Eighty-second 
Congress, and signed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WOLVERTON], who 
will again be chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KLEIN]; the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GranaHan]; the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HELLER]; the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER]; 
and myself. It is essentially the same as 
H. R. 9184, which was favorably report- 
ed by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in the Eighty-first 
Congress—House Report 3041, Eighty- 
first Congress. I now wish to quote from 
House Report 2439, which I have cited 
above: 

On February 21, 1949, the Hoover Com- 
mission filed its Post Office recommenda- 
tions. 

Referring to “subsidies,” it stated: 

“Payments to common carriers for trans- 
porting the domestic and foreign air mail 
are fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board at 
a level to provide a subsidy to aviation. 
Contracts for overseas mail are also made 
on a subsidy basis. These subsidies may be 
most desirable.” 

Its recommendation No. 9 was: 

“We recommend, however, that the 
amounts of these subsidies should be paid 
to the Post Office by open appropriation 
from tax funds and not imposed upon the 
Post Office or the mail users in this hidden 
manner.” 

It concluded: 

“By such a course, the President, the Con- 
gress, and the public may know what the 
amounts of these subsidies are.” 

On the same date the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] introduced the 
first comprehensive air-mail subsidy separa- 
tion bill, H. R. 2908, 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce held extensive hearings 
and executive sessions. During this time 
there was introduced another bill, H. R. 
9184, which contained several modifications 
which had been recommended to the com- 
mittee. 

On August 31, 1950, H. R. 9184 was re- 
ported by the committee by a vote of 15 
to 2 


During December of that year the House 
considered H. R. 9184. After a conference 
of Members interested in legislation in this 
field six amendments were brought to the 
floor, were adopted, and the bill passed the 
House unanimously on December 11, 1950. 

No one who participated in that confer- 
ence was satisfied with all the amendments 
proposed but agreement was reached in the 
hope of obtaining full legislative action prior 
to adjournment. However, there was no 
action taken in the Senate before adjourn- 
ment. 

Early in this session of Congress, the gen- 
tlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY 
and Mr. Hesettron], reintroduced several 
identical bills covering several approaches 
to the problem of adequate separation. One, 
H. R. 508 (Mr. KENNEDY) served throughout 
the hearings as the more desirable approach 
and much testimony was received in sup- 
port of it. It was the closest of any pend- 
ing bill to the provisions of H. R. 9184, 
Eighty-first Congress. With date revisions it 
was offered in committee as the basis of a 
motion to substitute. That motion lost by 
a vote of 8 to 14. On June 25, that bill, 
so revised as to dates, was introduced in 
the House, and is H. R. 8356, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 
It is intended to be the basis of a motion 


to substitute, if and when House action is 
taken upon the bill reported by a majority 
of the committee. 

We know of no new evidence submitted 
since the committee report of the Eighty- 
first Congress of August 31, 1950, on H. R. 
9184 or of any changed circumstances which 
would justify our taking a different stand 
on the same legislation. The report of the 
committee at that time is therefore directly 
pertinent to H. R. 508. 

While some of us among the minority sup- 
ported the reporting out of a different bill, 
this action was done only after H. R. 508 
had been voted down within the committee 
and only for the purpose of having some 
bill brought forth so that the whole House 
would have an opportunity to substitute all, 
or at least the most important parts, of 
H. R. 508 in place of S. 436. Unless the 
most important features of H. R. 508 and 
the sound principles of the committee re- 
port of the Eighty-first Congress are at 
this time adopted by the House, the result- 
ing law would not be, in our opinion, worth 
while adding to the statute books. We say 
this because S. 436 as passed by the Senate 
is weak in so many respects that unless a 
strong bill is passed by the House, the only 
result of a conference between the two 
bodies can be a weak law. To enact a law 
as unsatisfactory as are both S. 436 and the 
present House committee version of S. 436 
would be, in our opinion, not only entirely 
unsatisfactory but also worse than taking 
no action at all, 


I urge all of my colleagues who have 
a deep interest in establishing economy 
and efficiency in the conduct of the Fed- 
eral Government to study this report. 
Iam certain that such a study will point 
up forcibly the great opportunity offered 
through this legislation to bring about 
very substantial savings to the taxpay- 
ers. I might add that subsequent to the 
adjournment of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, the Civil Aeronautics Board stated 
that only $44,000,000 of the $120,000,000 
paid for so-called mail pay in fiscal 1951 
could be considered compensation for 
mail service actually rendered. Conse- 
quently, in that year alone, subsidies in 
the amount of $76,000,000 were paid 
without any satisfactory showing as to 
the propriety of such payments. 

I want to stress that the full purpose 
of this proposal is to place the matter of 
airmail payments on a sound and busi- 
nesslike basis so that proper standards 
will be used in determining the compen- 
sation of the airlines for the actual cost 
of services rendered plus a fair return. 
It is not intended to, and does not, end 
subsidies where they can be justified 
under the standards set forth in the bill. 
But it would put an end to the current 
practice whereby the CAB has blank- 
check authority which the Post Office 
Department must honor. It also would 
eliminate the highly unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure of hidden subsidies and conforms 
to the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission that these appropriations 
should be handled so that the President, 
the Congress, and the public may know 
what the amounts of the subsidies are. 

Furthermore, it would give to Con- 
gress the power of annual review of the 
subsidies. In this connection, I wish 
to quote from the report of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service sub- 
mitted almost 5 years ago—House Re- 
port 1958, Eightieth Congress: 

It is the recommendation of the committee 
that the subsidy element in air-mail pay be 
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separated. It has been suggested that this 
could be arrived at by accounting procedures 
in the Post Office Department. However, this 
procedure would not eliminate the basic ob- 
jection which is that, under the present situ- 
ation, we have an administrative board al- 
locating public funds through which basic 
public policies are established without action 
directly by the Congress. The better solu- 
tion is to make provision for subsidies di- 
rectly to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


This legislation would carry out the 
recommendations of seven congressional 
committees under the chairmanship of 
men of both parties. Enacted into law, 
it would become a most valuable stimu- 
lant toward efficiency and economy in 
the handling of a substantial amount of 
tax revenue. 


Judge Knox’s Shocker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I append hereto an 
editorial entitled “Judge Knox’s Shock- 
er” published in the New York Daily 
Mirror of Friday, November 28, 1952. 

This editorial points up the very great 
necessity of increasing the salaries of 
our Federal judiciary. The low, inade- 
quate salaries paid to these eminent 
jurists is a disgrace to the United States 
Government. 

The justices of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, who are housed 
in a building immediately opposite the 
United States District Court in New York 
City receive a salary of $29,000 a year. 
The work done by the State and Federal 
judiciary is quite similar; in fact, in 
many instances the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts is greater than in the 
State courts. In addition, our judges 
and the State court judges very often 
move in the same set and must main- 
tain the same standard of living as do 
other members of the judiciary. The 
inadequacy of their salaries places them 
in a most embarrassing position since 
they cannot afford to maintain the 
standards of living proper and, in fact, 
necessary for people in their position. 

It seems to me that the greatest and 
richest country in the world should not 
be placed in the unfavorable light of un- 
derpaying its honored judiciary, particu- 
larly when a State government pays its 
Juose almost twice what our judges re- 
ceive. 

Iam not introducing a bill to increase 
these salaries because I understand a 
number of bills will be introduced to this 
effect. One in particular has been in- 
troduced by my eminent colleague from 
New York, the Honorable SIDNEY A. FINE, 
to increase the remuneration to $25,000 
a- year. I hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary to which these bills will be 
referred will report out this or a similar 
bill shortly, so that we may correct this 
grave injustice. 
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JUDGE Knox's SHOCKER 


John C. Knox, eminent both as a man and 
a jurist, gave the facts of a Federal judge’s 
financial life in an address Wednesday be- 
fore the Federal Bar Association of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

It was a shocking statement. We hope it 
shocks the new Congress into action. 

Judge Knox is 70. He has been on the Fed- 
eral bench for nearly 35 years, President Wil- 
son having appointed him in April 1918. He 
is senior judge of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 

What he revealed is that, in half a lifetime 
of service to his country as a judge of one of 
its most important courts, his savings are 
$6,200. 

A Federal district judge gets $15,000 in sal- 
ary, of which, in Judge Knox’s case, $6,000 
goes for Federal and State taxes. 

We believe this kind of thing can’t go on 
without damage to the prestige of the Fed- 
eral courts. The abler lawyers will not be 
attracted, and Federal judgeships will be- 
come a refuge only for hacks who can’t make 
a go of it in private practice and want to get 
in out of the rain. 

Legislation prepared for the next Congress 
would make the pay of Federal district judges 
equal to that of supreme court justices in 
the various States. In New York, that is 
$28,000. 

No man likes to open his personal accounts 
for public gaze, and it must have been em- 
barrassing to Judge Knox. 

We hope it is sufficiently embarrassing to 
Congress, sufficiently to bring about a 
remedy. 


Hon. Robert B. Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE K. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, on last No- 
vember 21, at the Second Annual Texas 
Congressional Forum in Fort Worth, 
Tex., the Honorable R. B. Anderson, of 
Vernon, Tex., delivered the keynote ad- 
dress. This was shortly after the No- 
vember election in which Texas voted 
resoundingly for the policies advocated 
by General Eisenhower. But at that 
time no one dreamed that Mr. Anderson 
was slated for a high post with the in- 
coming administration. 

That my fellow Members of Congress 
may know of the high caliber of Bob 
Anderson, I am including in the Recorp 
his address. I am sure that all who read 
it will agree with me that Mr. Anderson 
is one of the outstanding thinkers of our 
time and the country is indeed fortunate 
that he has been chosen as Secretary of 
the Navy. The address follows: 
ADDRESS or R. B. ANDERSON, SECOND ANNUAL 

‘Texas CONGRESSIONAL FORUM, FORT WORTH, 

TEX., NOVEMBER 21, 1952 

America has just given to the world a 
demonstration of democracy. Two great po- 
litical parties have waged one of the most 
vigorous campaigns in history to select the 
leadership of the United States during the 
next 4 years. 

Now that the selection has been made, the 
members of both parties concern themselves 
with those problems which affect the destiny 


of our Nation and the free peoples of the 
world. 

World opinion is sought to be swayed by 
two theories of government. 

The theory of the socialistic Soviet Re- 
public, conceived out of the atheistic doc- 
trine of the self-sufficiency of man, is based 
upon the idea that the lives of people, their 
society and their economy can be best pro- 
moted by the management of a few indi- 
viduals concerned essentially with their own 
welfare and their own place in history. 

Intuitively, men like to be free. 

Recognizing man’s overwhelming desire 
for liberty, democracy is based upon the idea 
that men can best govern themselves, and 
that the repository of ultimate power is best 
protected from abuse in the hands of a free 
people, 

The meeting here today is another demo- 
cratic demonstration. The Members of our 
Congress submit themselves for questioning 
before an interested citizenship. Those who 
are largely responsible for the Government 
appear before the governed to answer their 
inquiries, to share their thinking, and to 
educate themselves with the knowledge of 
the citizen’s viewpoint. 

Every age is a critical one and every gov- 
ernmental decision is important. In terms 
of measurement, however, America has never 
before occupied so important a place in the 
lives of so many people. History has thrust 
upon us the role of leadership among all 
of the free peoples and free nations of the 
earth. We must now determine our willing- 
ness to accept this responsibility, not only 
in terms of the economic burdens that may 
be unavoidable, but as well in areas of 
society, politics, and international morality. 
We must demonstrate our acceptance of the 
obligation to conduct our domestic, com- 
mercial, foreign, and military policies, not 
only in the light of our individual interests, 
but as well in the interest of all of the free 
peoples of the earth who look to us, 

Above all else, we must be realists, ac- 
knowledging our problems and facing them 
squarely. 

No problem, standing alone, must be re- 
garded as paramount or as bringing all others 
to a climax. The dread responsibility for 
the use and control of the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, the maintenance of a sound and 
stable domestic economy with high levels 
of employment, the establishment and im- 
plementation of a decisive foreign policy 
serve only as illustrations of our Nation’s 
concern, These and many other problems 
crowd forward for administration and public 
consideration. We could not hope to do 
more here than to suggest a few questions 
for discussion within a small area of our 
national interests. 

Certainly of dominant importance to 
America just now is the full acceptance of 
the knowledge that we are at war and the 
resulting decisions that must be made be- 
cause of it. The Korean activities described 
in whatever terminology you may choose, are 
nevertheless an actual war. 

We are being compelled to look forward 
for a long, long time to the maintenance of 
a system of defense designed first to deter 
the Soviet Union from deliberately initiating 
a general war; secondly, to protect as much 
of the rest of the world as possible from 
Communist invasion and from localized 
communistic aggression; and finally, to keep 
ourselves in such a state of preparedness as 
to be able to win a general war if we find it 
not possible to avoid it. All this we must 
do within limits that do not impose un- 
bearable burdens on our economy and our 
system of capitalistic enterprise. 

The Soviet Union undoubtedly is well 
pleased with the weight of the economic 
burden that such a program of military pre- 
paredness places upon us. They would very 
much like to see the realization of their 
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thesis that a democratic capitalistic system 
is unstable and unable to weather long 
periods of crisis. 

The Soviet Union undoubtedly has as its 
plan of action one which ultimately envi- 
sions a socialistic world. They are willing 
to pursue their chart for action patiently 
and carefully so long as those who are ex- 
ploited do not rebel against their exploita- 
tion both of people and their national 
resources. 

Likewise, here in America, we must plan 
our future. 

The Korean war has many distasteful as- 
pects to the American people. 

Initially, it was described as a police action 
designed to contain communistic China 
within its own borders. It has grown into 
a war of indecision largely because we have 
not formulated a precise and dependable 
foreign policy which measures the limits 
of our responsibilities and defines the ob- 
jectives for which we are willing to commit 
the use of our military force. America in- 
stinctively rebels at the idea of spending its 
manpower and its economic resources in the 
fighting of a war, the successful end of which 
we cannot see and the objective of which 
is not made clear by our leadership. 

It seems to me, therefore, that high on 
the list of our order of business is the estab- 
lishment of a sound, comprehensive foreign 
policy that will define the objective use to 
which American leadership will be put in 
fields of economy, political science, and social 
structure, and which will define much more 
emphatically the objectives for which we are 
agreeable to the commitment of our military 
force. Once committed, we should assure 
our allies and our enemies alike that we will 
pursue our announced objectives to a suc- 
cessful achievement. 

In the light of that foreign policy, we must 
find a way to bring to ultimate conclusion 
the indecisive action of the Korean war. 
Whatever our leadership determines that so- 
lution may be, the struggle must end in an 
honorable way for the American people, and 
with the attainment of such objectives that 
our sacrifices of men and materials of war 
have not been in vain. 

In our role of world leadership, we must 
bring ourselves more acutely to a realiza- 
tion of the world’s economic interdepend- 
ence, Nothing is of more singular impor- 
tance or of more significant consequence in 
the current picture of world economy than 
the American commercial and domestic eco- 
nomic policy. 

Whether or not we intend it, the manage- 
ment of our own domestic affairs has an 
enormous impact on the economic health 
of many other countries. Realizing the ne- 
cessity of world trade, we must be constant- 
ly aware that a depression in America would 
effectively close the door to all foreign goods, 
while a substantial continuation of inflation 
in this country might well raise the prices 
required to be paid by other countries for 
our goods and their essential imports beyond 
their reach. Whether, therefore, we move 
toward depression or inflation, or whether 
we can avoid both, the economic stability of 
our foreign allies and their ability to main- 
tain adequate standards of living and ade- 
quate programs of security depend largely 
upon us and our management of our mone- 
tary and credit responsibilities, 

It would seem, therefore, that high among 
the obligations of the American people is the 
achievement of economic stability. The ob- 
vious course of dollar purchasing power over 
a period of many years has been toward a 
persistent decline. Today, in terms of goods 
and services essential to our well-being, the 
dollar has about half of its former value. 

Realistically, we cannot set out upon a 
program to restore the dollar’s purchasing 
power to its prewar value. The consequences 
of inflation have become enmeshed in the 
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whole economic system of the country in the 
form of prices, costs, wages, investments and 
other relationships. To attempt a restora- 
tion of a prewar purchasing power would 
require such drastic readjustments in so 
many areas of the economic system that it 
is neither practicable nor possible. 

For the well-being of America, we want 
neither inflation nor deflation, but instead 
we have the high obligation of using our 
best efforts toward the achievement of eco- 
nomic stability with a dollar whose pur- 
chasing power may be subject to ordinary 
fluctuations but which remains relatively 
constant, 

The achievement of such objectives re- 
quires the widest decisions of economic pol- 
icy in those all-important areas of fiscal 
policy and debt management. During the 
past several years, our economic policies have 
been characterized by an unbalanced budget 
and deficit financing even during periods of 
high prosperity. Until recently, the central 
banking system was dominated by Treasury 
influence with a bias toward easy money. 
In an effort to service the debt at the lowest 
possible cost, the actual realities of the mar- 
ket place have been overlooked and, as a con- 
sequence, a constantly increased monetiza- 
tion of the national debt has resulted. These 
and other policies and activities of the past 
several years have made their contribution to 
economic instability and the dollar decline. 

Facing the future, therefore, with the 
knowledge of our obligations toward world 
leadership, it seems to me that we must de- 
velop sound objectives to be used as the basis 
for decision making. 

We have talked so much about economy in 
government that it has come to be regarded 
almost as a waste of breath. The judicial 
and prudent management of Government ex- 
penditures, however, is fundamental to the 
establishment of a sound fiscal policy. We 
should not approach it here in the spirit of 
ruthlessly slashing expenditures so as to im- 
pair the essential obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the Government, or to destroy the 
programs of agriculture or industry neces- 
sary for our economic well-being. We 
should, however, measure seriously the re- 
sponsibility of the Government in times of 
preparedness and war, and gage our Gov- 
ernment spending toward the achievements 
of those functions which are essential to a 
government dedicated to the maintenance 
of our capitalistic system of private enter- 
prise and the freedom of the people who are 
governed. 

A realistic appreciation of the size of the 
national debt in the knowledge of the prob- 
abie necessity for a continuation of the pro- 
grams of preparedness for years to come leads 
us to the realization that the burden of tax- 
ation is not likely to be lessened in any large 
amount for a long time. We should, there- 
fore, concern ourselves with the problems of 
equity in taxation so that the burden is as 
fairly distributed among all of the people as 
possible. Nor must we ever come to a point 
knowingly where our system of taxation is 
permitted to stifle or discourage the incen- 
tive to work and produce. We may be 
perilously near that point today. A great 
many economists believe that our capitalistic 
system of private enterprise cannot survive 
free from oppressive direct and indirect Gov- 
ernment controls approaching state social- 
ism, with a tax burden in excess of one-third 
of the gross national income. Our tax bur- 
dens today are substantially at that point. 
The establishing of a sound system of taxa- 
tion must, therefore, be measured in terms 
of equity, fairness, the incentive motive, and 
must have honest and able administration 
with particular guard against unlawful tax 
evasion, 

In our efforts to achieve stability, we must 
make every reasonable endeavor toward the 


establishment of a balanced budget with an 
orderly and practicable provision for the 
servicing and retirement of the national debt. 
The voices of the pressure groups in our 
country that will drum in the ears of these 
gentlemen of Congress who sit before us, 
must never be permitted to drown out the 
compelling need for budgetary balance. Nor 
can we hope to achieve such balance by en- 
gaging only in a constant search for new 
sources of revenue income and of additions 
to old sources. Rather, it may be much more 
soundly achieved by objective examinations 
of governmental expenditures measured in 


‘ terms of national -necessity and govern- 


mental responsibilities. 

During the past several years, a large por- 
tion of the marketable debt has found its 
way into the banking system with a resulting 
monetization that has contributed most sig- 
nificantly not only to inflation, but to the 
problems of budget and debt management as 
well, It seems to me almost indispensable 
that we now take a practical look at the 
realities of an open and unprotected market 
with the object of funding a substantial por- 
tion of our debt into the hands of nonbank- 
ing investors and of reducing to the lowest 
practical minimum the amount of short- 
term indebtedness that constantiy faces the 
market. We should abandon any idea that 
the Government’s market should be clois- 
tered, and instead should design our securi- 
ties so that they occupy in their own right a 
desirable competitive place in the market 
where other borrowers come to secure their 
funds for private investment and working 
capital, 

In the establishment of money and credit 
policies, we should be guided by the require- 
ments of commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture. The central bank must accept its re- 
sponsibility to influence the supply of money 
and credit in such a way as to permit normal 
and seasonal expansion and decline, but 
must not engage in practices that will result 
in easy money conditions so as to make 
temporarily easier the problems of debt man- 
agement. 

The eyes of the world are watching us. 
Many of our ‘allies have lived through the 
experiences of superinflation, They look 
upon our budgets, deficits and constantly 
rising prices with fear and concern. They 
are equally afraid of the consequences if in- 
flation should get beyond our control, or if 
we are not able to avoid a serious recession. 
It is the very fact that we do have economic 
instability despite all that we say which to a 
large extent weakens the confidence of our 
foreign allies and lessens their belief in the 
continuity of American leadership. This is 
the story of inflation. 

I should like, for just a moment, to raise 
the question of America’s problem if the ob- 
verse of war and inflationary pressures were 
true. 

If, through American leadership, we may 
find an honorable end to the Korean war, 
and if we are able to so define the security 
program for ourselves and our allies as to 
be safely within the long-term limits of our 
economic ability, then the problems of a 
world at peace, or at least a world with a 
sense of security, would confront us. 

The great productive ability of this Nation 
is such that if it were not for the implement- 
ing of our security problems here and abroad, 
we might well be soon faced again with the 
dire problem of surpluses, 

You will remember that the surplus spec- 
ter came quickly in the areas of farming and 
some manufacturing after the end of the 
war in 1945, and before the beginning of the 
war in Korea. 

During the recent campaign, a great deal 
has been said on both sides about America’s 
war economy. The practical appreciation of 
the problem lies in the willingness of the 
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American people to objectively face it and to 
make plans for the development of better 
systems of distribution domestically and 
abroad. 

The lack of balance in gold holdings among 
the free nations of the earth Places serious 
impediments toward the development of 
broad international trade essential to a 
peaceful world. Attempts to circumvent 
some of our problems thus arising is illus- 
trated by the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. ‘his can be regarded, however, noth- 
ing more than as a beginning, 

In the role of world leadership; we must 
assume the responsibility for utilization of 
our own vast capacity for economic plan- 
ning and that of our allies in order that the 
avenues of trade between the countries of the 
world remain open and in use. It would be 
a sorry spectacle if, with the great economic 
potential of our country, we should devote all 
of our efforts and our thinking toward war, 
security, and inflation without devoting 
a substantial measure of our ability to plan- 
ning free capitalistic methods of surviving as 
a free people in a world at peace. 

Neither the lessening of agricultural or 
industrial production nor the lowering of 
continued high levels of employment should 
be considered as a required consequence for 
the abrogation of war or preparation for 
war. 

The time to plan for peace. is while war 
clouds still obscure our dreams for end of 
hate, exploitation, and the subjugation of 
the world’s free men. 

The same quality of thought and effort 
that gave us productive superiority can, 
properly directed, give to us and to the world 
adequacy of distributive methods. There is 
no genuine surplus while those about us at 
home and abroad live with subminimum 
standards of living. 

We have in this problem a great challenge 
to our economic ingenuity and a great appeal 
to approach the responsibility of our destiny 
with objective unselfishness. 

Even in this country of ours where liberty 
is most abundant, we too often regard our 
Government with detachment as an instru- 
mentality set apart from us who are the 
people. 

Stripped of all association with laws, rules, 
and regulations, what is the ultimate func- 
tion of this Government we have established 
among men? What we actually want it to 
do is not to tell us how to live, but to give 
us the privilege of living in an atmosphere 
of liberty as free people. 

We want an economy not conceived nor 
operated by government, but an economy op- 
erated by free people producing goods and 
services for the needs and desires of a popu- 
lation with the dynamic incentive for con- 
stant improvement of quality, price, and 
distribution, so as to maintain the highest 
possible standard of living for all the peoples 
of the earth. 

We do not, however, want the mechanisms 
of government designed to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture so utilized in the fields of debt 
management, fiscal policy, money, and credit 
as to contribute to a continuation of dollar 
decline, nor do we want any policy of gov- 
ernment or selfish privilege of private enter- 
prise to lead us down the road toward the 
necessity for stultifying controls of prices, 
wages, and business conduct which is a sim- 
ple substitute for socialism. 

In the achievement of*government as the 
protector of our liberty and freedom, we are 
to a large extent dependent upon the ability 
of our leaders to make clear to the American 
people the facts of their economy, their na- 
tional security and their world responsibility. 
Given that leadership, I have every confi- 
dence that the American people will rise 
nobly to the challenge. 
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Speaking of Resolutions, Here Are Some 
for 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, in the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel, its well-known 
financial editor, wrote his column in the 
form of some suggested New Year’s reso- 
lutions that the incoming administra- 
tion, as well as some city of Chicago offi- 
cials, might do well to heed. 

As the business of a new session of 
Congress descends upon us and we await 
a new Chief Executive and new Cabinet, 
Mr. Vanderpoel’s suggested resolutions 
seem to be, in my opinion, most worthy 
of consideration, 

His column is as follows: 


SPEAKING OF RESOLUTIONS, HERE ARE SOME 
For 1953 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

On the chance some people are too busy 
to make their own New Year resolutions, the 
following are offered for 1953: 

President-elect Eisenhower: I resolve to do 
everything humanly possible to bring about 
world peace. To that end I shall strive 
ceaselessly night and day. I shall endeavor 
to understand the problems and fears of 
other nations, other peoples, and their 
leaders. 

I shall try to make all these understand 
that America’s great desire is for peace and I 
shall make every effort to avoid any move 
that could be interpreted otherwise. I shall 
not be too proud to compromise in the in- 
terest of peace as long as I am not called 
upon to sacrifice basic principles. 

I resolve to keep my campaign pledges as 
fully as lies within my power. To this end 
I shall insist upon the utmost integrity in 
Government. I shall fight waste and ex- 
travagance. Ishall demand that the budget 
be balanced with something left over for 
debt retirement. I shall insist that further 
inflation be prevented, thus protecting the 
integrity of the American dollar and playing 
fair with those patriotic Americans who have 
purchased their country’s bonds. 

President Truman: I resolve to retire 
gracefully to Independence, Mo. I promise 
to write no more letters. 

The new Congress: We resolve to act like 
statesmen and not petty politicians. We 
pledge a balanced budget and a tighter con- 
trol over the Nation’s purse strings. We 
promise to turn deaf ears to the pressure 
groups no matter how powerful they may be 
and act and vote only in the national 
interest. 

WILL FACE TAX PROBLEM 


We shall face the tax problem with in- 
telligence, appreciating the primary need for 
sufficient revenues to meet expenditures. 
We shall attempt to eliminate any inequities 
in the tax laws, close loopholes now existing, 
and give the Nation tax relief as soon as such 
is warranted by a reduction in appropria- 
tions. 

We shall avoid witch hunts but insist upon 
loyalty and honesty. We shall recognize 
that an armaments race, no matter how nec- 
essary, is not the road to peace. -Conse- 
quently, we shall be liberal in appropriating 
whatever may seem helpful in the search for 
peace, 


We shall not seek special treatment for 
favorite constituents. We shall understand 
the need for a sounder basis for world trade 
and toward that purpose we shall take such 
action as is necessary to increase imports 
into this country. à 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury-designate: I resolve to protect at 
all costs the investments of those millions 
of Americans who have bought their coun- 
try’s securities. I shall not insist upon an 
easy-money policy to save a few dollars in 
servicing the public debt if it contributes to 
inflation, which eats like a cancer at the 
value of all outstanding bonds. 


ENOUGH TAXES TO BALANCE BUDGET 


I shall not attempt to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve System. I 
shall recommend suficient taxes to balance 
the budget with some left over for debt re- 
duction at whatever level of spending Con- 
gress approves. I shall point out the in- 
equities and loopholes in our present tax 
structure and ask Congress for legislation to 
correct the inequities and plug the loopholes. 

The Federal Reserve: We resolve to be 
alert to any new dangers of inflation and use 
all of our powers courageously to prevent 
any such development. We shall cooperate 
with the Treasury but not to such an extent 
that we would lose sight of our primary pur- 
pose of acting in the interest of a stabilized 
economy. I 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce- 
designate: I resolve to forget my old-fash- 
ioned New England training of more than a 
generation ago and recognize that under 
conditions prevailing in the world today it is 
essential for the United States to increase 
its imports and to that end lower its tariffs, 
forget about quotas, and escape clauses, and 
streamline its customs procedures. I shall 
work toward those ends. 

I understand the need for greater coopera- 
tion between workers and management in 
the interest of both as well as the general 
public and shall lend my support to all ef- 
forts in this direction. 

Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor-des- 
ignate: I resolye to place the national in- 
terest above the special interests of labor. 
I shall emphasize to both the leaders and 
the rank and file of labor that with the in- 
creased power which has come to them in re- 
cent years has likewise come increased re- 
sponsibilities which they must assume. 


SHALL PROMOTE COOPERATION 


I shall work for greater cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in the inter- 
est of both as well as the public, I shall 
work for labor peace and an understanding 
upon the part of labor that the strike should 
be used as a weapon only as a last resort and 
that patriotic Americans do not interfere 
with defense production through work inter- 
ruptions. 

Management: We resolve to do everything 
in our power to prevent another wave of 
price increases. If our taxes are reduced, we 
promise to pass on to our customers in lower 
prices at least a major part of the saving. 

We promise not to exploit labor; rather, to 
cooperate with our workers for the benefit of 
all. We pledge ourselves to recognize that 
our stockholders supply the equity capital to 
make our business and our jobs possible, and 
we shall treat our stockholders fairly and not 
attempt to take all the plums of business 
success for ourselves. 

Mayor Kennelly: I resolve to exert more 
diligence in being the type of mayor Chica- 
goans thought I would be when they first 
elected me. I resolve to be more insistent 
that the laws be obeyed, that organized 
crime be driven from the city, that criminals 
be apprehended, and that Chicago no longer 
be considered a city where graft and corrup- 
tion thrive. I shall take new interest in a 
cleaner Chicago. 
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Chicago City Council: We resolve to de- 
mand enforcement of the laws and an end of 
‘waste, extravagance, and special privilege. 
We shall do everything in our power to make 
Chicago the truly great city its potentialities 
make possible. 

A happy New Year to all. 


Peculiar Farm Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
difficult for an Iowan—any Iowan—to 
understand why the foremost agricul- 
tural State in the Nation was bypassed 
by President-elect Eisenhower in the se- 
lection of membership to an agricultural 
advisory committee. 

It is even more peculiar that appar- 
ently not a single actual, dirt farmer was 
named to this committee. 

Since the newly created agricultural 
advisory committee is dominated by an 
assortment of college professors, bank- 
ers, and businessmen is it now logical to 
assume that if similar committees are 
devised to give advice on education, 
banking, and business that these will be 
dominated by farmers? 

Through 20 years of the so-called New 
Deal, working farmers were virtually ex- 
iled from the Washington councils of 
their own industry. Is history being re- 
peated? Are the men and women who 
actually produce the food and fiber of 
the Nation being told once again by in- 
direction that they are incapable of 
guiding their own destinies? 

The following timely editorial from 
the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier, pub- 
lished in the heart of American agricul- 
ture, calls attention to the strange com- 
plexion of this so-called agricultural 
committee: 

PECULIAR FARM COMMITTEE 

President-elect Eisenhower has just named 
14 men to serve on an agricultural advisory 
committee to assist the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 

It is a most peculiar group. Iowa—the 
foremost agricultural State in the Union— 
is not represented, The list includes such 
widely-different men as a vice president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Nebraska president of the Farmers Union, a 
master of the North Carolina State Grange, 
three college professors, and assorted bank- 
ers and businessmen. 

We will be surprised if such a group can 
agree on anything. Eisenhower—probably 
advised by his brother, Milton—apparently is 
attempting to include a cross section of all 
agricultural viewpoints. If the different 


ideological slants represented are each to 
have a voice in the formulation of agricul- 
tural policy, one agricultural program is 
going to work at cross-purposes with another, 
And the composition of the committee cre- 
ates the hazard that individuals will resign 
with loud blasts at the administration unless 
their advice is taken. 

Agricultural policy under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Brannan has been in a 
kind of twilight zone between socialism and 
free enterprise, An attempt to compromise 
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different viewpoints will satisfy advocates of 
neither. 

To the extent, however, that this is an 
attempt to take farm policy out of partisan 
politics, it will be welcomed by farmers. We 
only hope that the members will not mount 
their ideological horses and ride off in all 
directions, 


` 


Congress Should Pass New Tidelands Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Daily 
News, of which the very able Robert L, 
Smith is publisher. The Daily News is 
a Democratic paper: 

CONGRESS SHOULD Pass New TIDELANDS Law 


One event may be scheduled as probable 
for 1953 under the new Congress, and that 
is the recision to the States of tidelands-oil 
control. 

This is not, never was, and never should be 
& partisan issue. We have never argued with 
the United States Supreme Court’s decision 
that the Federal Government has a para- 
mount interest in the tidelands. What we 
have contended is that the Supreme Court 
had to go on what the law has been and is, 
and until that iaw is changed by Congress 
there isn't much more that the highest 
tribunal can do. 

What we believe will happen and should 
happen is that the Congress will, with a con- 
siderable majority and with both Democratic 
and Republican votes, amend or repeal the 
present law and enact a new one that will 
give the States full control over and title to 
the tidelands which lawyers and courts alike 
agree they had or should have had before 
combining to form a Union and even after- 
ward. 

It is implicit in the Constitution that in 
the event of war or any other crisis affecting 
the safety of the Union that the Federal 
Government shall have first and immediate 
access to any natural resources within our 
national boundaries, 


ALL WANT COUNTRY TO BE SECURE 


If the lawmakers conclude, after their de- 
liberations, that the right of the Government 
to such access must be made explicit within 
the law, they should act at once to give that 
assurance for no good American wants his 
country to be anything less than completely 
secure, 

It is absurd, and seems so even to laymen, 
to think that any natural resource within 
any State boundary not actually owned by 
the Federal Government should not belong 
either to private citizens or to the State. 
Otherwise no State would be in a position 
to develop its resources properly and titles 
long held and enjoyed would be, at the least, 
clouded and at the worst a source of possible 
bankruptcy for many municipalities, firms, 
and individuals. With a State in doubt as 
to its title to its own lands it would destroy 
the right of eminent domain. 

At the moment therc is grave uncertainty 
about who owns what in the way of tide- 
lands oil and it is threatening a chaotic 
situation. There is, for one thing, a fund 
of $40,000,000 impounded and useless which, 
if the States were certain of their tidelands 
ownership, would go to parks and beaches 
fc“ development. These funds have accrued 
from oil royalties. If Congress elects to give 


the States control with a proviso that such 
funds are to be used for education, as some 
urge, it is relatively immaterial. What is 
material is that the States should have the 
Hip ana be allowed to use royalties as they 
see fit, 


OILMEN DON’T CARE WHO OWNS IT 


Quite a legend has sprung up to the effect 
that the big oil companies want the States 
to have title to the tidelands because these 
companies can better control State govern- 
ments. That is poppycock. Actually the big 
oil companies do not care who owns the title 
so long as they can get a fair and reasonable 
break from whatever level of government 
that holds the title. Individual oilmen, like 
individual citizens of whatever occupation, 
differ in their personal attitudes. They 
would be strange if they didn’t. 

It seems a little illogical to assume that 
an oil company or anyone else concerned with 
oil could or would seek to corrupt the State 
government of California any more than they 
would seek to corrupt the Government of 
the United States. We are certain that such 
a notion would not be regarded by Repub- 
licans as a grade A thesis in view of the fact 
that a good Republican heads the California 
government and a good Democrat has headed 
the Federal Government for some time. 

It is not, as we said at the start, a parti- 
san matter. It is simply a question of right 
and justice—a question of whether a sov- 
ereign State has the same right to control 
its resources that it has to administer jus- 
tice and the economic life of its people and 
its territory. 


Import Duty on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
my first legislative act in the Eighty- 
third Congress, I am pleased to sponsor 
a measure, introduced today, which will 
continue the suspension of the import 
duty on copper to June 30, 1954. 

In my first term, I recognized the need 
for encouragement of copper imports to 
supplement the domestic supply. It was 
evident that unemployment in the brass 
industry would pose a serious economic 
threat to the well-being of my constitu- 
ents if insufficient copper were available 
for fabrication. The maintenance of a 
defense program also necessitated gov- 
ernmental cooperation in the procure- 
ment of copper from foreign sources. 
The Patterson Act of 1947, and subse- 
quent enactments has been responsible 
for the boost in supplies from that period, 
and has additionally strengthened our 
ties with our fine neighbor to the south, 
Chile. The Chilean economy is mainly 
dependent upon copper exports, and we 
have gained a mutual advantage through 
the suspension of the tax. 

No harm has come to our. domestic 
producers from this legislation, and I 
can foresee none from its continuance 
through the first half of 1954. The sup- 
ply of copper from all sources does not 
yet meet the demand, and there will be 
no appreciable shift in that situation for 
some time to come. 
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I am impressed with the personal as- 
surance given me by the chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means that this bill will be the first 
order of business on the committee’s 
agenda. I trust that the Congress will 
complete action before the February 15 
expiration of the present suspension. 


Why Is Mr. Churchill Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
and distinguished Prime Minister of 
Great Britain has hurried here for an 
unprecedented conference with General 
Eisenhower before the general has even 
taken over the reigns of government. 
Anyone who has studied Mr. Churchill’s 
conduct of diplomacy know that only 
matters deemed by him to be of great 
urgency could cause him to personally 
visit General Eisenhower at this particu- 
lar time. Other less dramatic means of 
communication are readily available and 
their use would entail no questions of 
protocol and propriety. Of course, no 
one will be expected to take seriously 
the Prime Minister’s explanation that 
his visit with the President-elect is in- 
cidental to a vacation trip. 

Just what are the problems which are 
agitating the Prime Minister? What 
course of action contemplated by the 
general does he wish to influence or 
change? We should bear in mind that 
Mr. Churchill had much to do with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s rise to fame. It was 
Mr. Churchill who approved of General 
Eisenhower as Commander in Chief of 
operations in Africa at a time when a 
very large percentage of the forces in his 
command were British. Mr. Churchill, 
in his history of the second war explains 
his part in the selection of General 
Eisenhower for his several wartime as- 
signments. The Prime Minister, in his 
books, is glowing in his praise of his 
friend Ike. Naturally, Mr. Churchill 
feels, and no doubt rightly so, that he 
can be more persuasive with the general 
than any other representative of a 
foreign nation. 

Certainly I have no objection to Mr. 
Churchill's visit. In fact, I welcome it. 
He is a great and distinguished world 
figure. My esteem for him is such that I 
have read every word of the some 4,000 
pages in five volumes of his history of 
the Second World War, but I still would 
like to know just what brings him here 
at this time. 

Critics of the incumbent administra- 
tion have constantly demanded that 
President Wilson’s “open covenants 
openly arrived at” be adhered to. Well, 
now they have a chance to prove their 
sincerity. Without subterfuge or diplo- 
matic double talk let them explain the 
purpose of the Prime Minister’s unprec- 
edented mission. 
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We all recognize the vulnerability of 
Hong Kong. We know that smuggling 
to Red China through this British Crown 
Colony takes place, and that the need 
for the smuggled supplies offers an in- 
ducement to Red China not to molest 
British rule of Hong Kong. We know 
General Eisenhower had under consider- 
ation a naval blockade of the Red China 
coast. This would stop much of the 
smuggling. Is Mr. Churchill here to op- 
pose such a blockade? Speculation 
could go on ad infinitum. Since Mr. 
Churchill seeks to influence the official 
foreign policy and perhaps domestic pol- 
icies of the people of the United States, 
I hope the people will not be denied the 
facts about the purpose of the visit of 
this great man to our shores, where he is 
certainly always welcome. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Golden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTEK H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statements by the 
Governor of my State of Minnesota, and 
the mayor of Minneapolis, the mayor of 
St. Paul, and a resolution by the regents 
of the University of Minnesota in honor 
of the golden jubilee of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra which for 50 years 
has been a major source of musical in- 
spiration and delight as well as cultural 
development, not only in the upper Mid- 
west, but throughout the Nation. The 
statements follow: 

GOVERNOR AND Mayors OF MINNEAPOLIS AND 
ST. PAUL HAIL THE ORCHEsTRA’s GOLDEN 
JUBILEE SEASON 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE C. ELMER 

ANDERSON, GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as 
it begins its golden jubilee season, can look 
back on a long record of contributions to 
the musical tradition of America. 

For years, the orchestra has offered to the 
people of Minnesota an opportunity to en- 
joy fine music at its best. Also, through ex- 
tended tours, and through the medium of 
recordings, the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra has performed for the enjoyment of 
people all over the world. 

I would like to urge the people of Minne- 
sota to note the 2-week period starting Octo- 
ber 26, 1952, as Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra Fortnight and to observe this period 
in a manner which recognizes the cultural 
offerings and musical education which this 
crganization has provided for the people of 
this State and all America. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ERIC G. HOYER, 
MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
one of our city’s most cherished heritages. 
It has brought the cultural riches of great 
music and pleasure to five generations of our 
citizens. We must all offer our grateful 
thanks for the farsightedness and persever- 
ance of Mr. Elbert L. Carpenter and others 
of his generation who, in the early days of 
the century, saw the vision of what a great 


orchestra would mean here and made that 
vision a reality. 

We are thankful too that our magnificent 
orchestra, as it enters its golden jubilee sea- 
son, was nourished and sustained by the 
sacrifices of many people of the city. We 
know, in a larger sense, that the orchestra 
belongs to the world. Through its excellence, 
it has become known wherever great music 
is listened to. In that respect, what is a 
vital part of us in Minneapolis is being 
shared with people everywhere, a significant 
thing in these days of turmoil and disorder 
when the unity of peoples can mean so much. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
DAUBNEY, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL 


Whereas the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will launch its fiftieth, or golden 
jubilee, season of service to its home com- 
munity, the State of Minnesota and the 
United States, November 1, 1952; and 

Whereas this magnificent musical organi- 
zation has established this section of the 
country as one of the great musical centers 
of the United States and Canada; and 

Whereas millions of citizens in its home 
community, the State, and the Nation have 
derived rich pleasure and musical education 
from the offerings of this orchestra; and 

Whereas the music lovers of St. Paul share 
in the accomplishments of this noted organ- 
ization: Now, therefore, I, John E. Daubney, 


mayor of the city of St. Paul, do hereby pro- - 


claim the 2-week period starting October 26, 
1952, to be Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Fortnight and do urge all of our citizens to 
join in a salute to the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra for the part it has played in build- 
ing a rich musical tradition for Minnesota 
and America. 


Creation of Office of Senator at Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill similar to 
one which I introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress which provides that ex- 
Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents, upon 
the termination of their service in these 
offices, will automatically become Sena- 
tors at Large for the remainder of their 
lives. 

As Senators at Large, they would have 
the right to participate in debate, but, 
of course, would not have the right to 
vote or to participate in the organization 
of the Senate. This bill would grant 
them compensation of $25,000 per annum 
and the other usual senatorial emolu- 
ments, 

If the bill were to be enacted by both 
Houses the Congress of the United States 
would, through their participation in the 
affairs of the Senate, immediately ac- 
quire the benefit of the experienced and 
venerated judgment and advice of the 
men who have served their country in 
the Nation’s highest offices. 

It should be noted that even under the 
existing rules of the Senate President 
Truman and Vice President BARKLEY, as 
well as all former Presidents, who had 
been Members of that body and all for- 
mer Vice Presidents are entitled to the 
privileges of the floor. President Hoover, 
on the other hand, never having served 
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in the Senate, is not entitled to that 
privilege, Enactment of this bill would, 
therefore, not only entitle President Tru- 
man and Vice President BARKLEY to par- 
ticipate in debate but would also permit 
the privilege of the floor, as well as the 
privilege of debate, to President Hoover. 
This proposal should not, therefore, in 
any way be considered a partisan meas- 
ure, but rather one which would permit 
the greatest and fullest utilization of the 
counsel these men could offer. 

I trust that the Congress will see fit to 
enact this bill into law not only with a 
view to the immediate benefit which 
would devolve upon the American people 
but in full recognition of what it may 
portend for the future in view of the fact 
that the twenty-second amendment may 
otherwise deprive the American people 
of the experience of these men while 
they are still in the prime of life. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the permission granted to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
would like to include a few of the many 
favorable reviews which have been pub- 
lished in journals of national and inter- 
national reputation about the new book, 
Miranda: World Citizen, written by my 
friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, associate 
editor of World Affairs, and published 
by the University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

This biography of the forerunner of 
South American independence is now in 
its second printing because of the popu- 
larity it has won among readers from 
coast to coast and in the other American 
Republics. 

In view of the importance of the good- 
neighbor policy, I consider it a construc- 
tive move to bring the success of this 
study to the attention of the Congress 
and of the Nation. It can be added that 
this was the one book by an American 
priest-scholar that was described on two 
occasions in 1952 by the editors of the 
New York Times Book Review as one of 
“the outstanding books of the year.” 

That which follows gives unmistakable 
evidence of the high regard in which the 
book is held by those who are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate and judge the high 
literary and historical character of Mi- 
randa: World Citizen, by Joseph F. 
Thorning. 

Dr. Charles G, Fenwick in the Common- 
weal: “The author tells the story in a way 
that throws a clearer light upon the history 
of the period than a dozen histories of 
broader scope could do. * * * It is rare 
to find a biography in which scholarly re- 
search and dramatic presentation are so 
happily combined.” 

Robert Hallett in the Christian Science 
Monitor: “Miranda emerges from Dr. Thorn- 
ing’s work—which shows exhaustive research 


and scholarship—as a monumental Ameri- 
can.” 
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The Durham (N. C.) Morning Herald: “Dr. 
Thorning has produced a thoroughly readable 
and definitive biography of a great world 


The Boston Sunday Globe: “This is a 
really remarkable picture of one of the least 
known of South America's great men.” 

The Milwaukee Journal: “Authorita- 
tive * * * sheds new light upon the 
spectacular revolutions that freed the nations 
of South America from the yoke of Spain.” 
. Prank Porter in the Baltimore Sun: “With 
his compact, readable biography, Dr. Thorn- 
ing has pierced the superficiality and sen- 
sationalism of much popular history to give 
us a glimpse of a man whose faith and ideas, 
if not deeds, entitle him to a place in the 
front rank of New World architects.” 

Mrs. H. M. Schwarzschild in the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun: “Exciting.” 

Americas, official organ of the Organiza- 
tion of American States: “The volume is a 
beautiful piece of book work for which the 
publishers deserve commendation * * * 
a story dramatically told.” 

America, national Catholic weekly edited 
by the Jesuit Fathers of the United States of 
America: “Instructive, scholarly, and dra- 
matic.” 

The Americas, official organ of the Academy 
of American Franciscan History: “The com- 
plete portrait of Miranda.” 

Dr. Germán Arciniegas in the New York 
Times: “Dr. Joseph F. Thorning has told this 
fascinating story of one of the first ‘citizens 
of the world’ in a compact, scholarly book. 
He has had access to new documentation 
which complements, improves upon, and rec- 
tifies, in part, the work of William Spence 
Robertson (1929), which was the first im- 
portant contribution of North American his- 
torians to the study of Miranda.” 

Twice cited by the New York Times as one 
of “the outstanding books of the year” (June 
8 and December 7, 1952). 


The Decalogue Society of Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the great city of Chicago are many 
groups of sincere, patriotic, and God- 
fearing men and women that make con- 
tribution, each in its field, to advancing, 
in the functioning of our democracy, the 
cause of tolerance, of understanding, 
and of brotherly working together to 
achieve that indestructible unity of a 
great people possible only when in the 
laws, the administration of the laws, and 
in the thinking of the citizens there is 
no trace anywhere of discrimination 
along the lines of race, religion, station. 
Of those worthy organizations none has 
higher place of honor and of prestige, 
coming from a good work well done, than 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers. 

Harry A. Iseberg, brilliant and distin- 
guished member of the bar of Chicago, 
and with whom I was privileged to be 
pleasurably associated in the office of the 
corporation counsel of Chicago, is the 
president of that society. 

Under the unanimous consent gra- 
ciously granted, I am extending my re- 
marks to include Mr. Iseberg’s address 
on the occasion of his installation as the 
eighteenth president of this bar associa- 


tion of over 1,500 lawyers of the Jewish 
faith. His remarks follow: 


The presidency of the Decalogue Society 
of Lawyers, an organization of over 1,500 
lawyers of the Jewish faith, carries with it a 
great responsibility. Your presence here to- 
day in such large numbers and your con- 
tinued interest in the organization make it 
possible for a president to meet that re- 
sponsibility. During its 18 years, our society 
has maintained the best tradition of the 
American bar. American lawyers have, I be- 
lieve, made a greater contribution than any 
other social group to the creation and pres- 
ervation of our liberties. In so doing, they 
only followed the earlier tradition of the 
lawyers and judges of England who protected 
the liberties of Englishmen from the tyran- 
nies of kings. 

More than 700 years ago, the Magna Carta 
proclaimed this cardinal principle for all 
governments to follow: 

“To no one will we sell, to no one will we 
refuse or delay, right or justice.” 

To this great underlying principle of all 
American and English law, the precept that 
every man shall have right and justice, we 
members of the Decalogue Society are dedi- 
cated. 

Just as every historic forward step can be 
traced back to preceding steps, so the Magna 
Carta itself stems from earlier law. Was not 
this principle of the Magna Carta that each 
man shall have equal rights and justice, the 
same doctrine set forth earlier in another 
great charter, the book of Deuteronomy, 
when the great lawgiver of Israel said: 

“Hear the causes between your brethren, 
and judge righteously between a man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him. 
Ye shall not respect persons in judgment. 
Ye shall hear the small and the great alike.” 
Ladies and gentlemen, is it not the highest 
duty of all lawyers to give real meaning to 
the portions I have quoted from both of these 
charters? 

The founders of our Decalogue Society 
conceived our society as the medium through 
which they could apply these great princi- 
ples of American and Hebraic legal tradition. 
The rabbis of old used to teach that each 
generation ought to regard itself as if it had 
received the law at Mount Sinai. In this 
spirit, the founders of our society rededicated 
themselves to the principle that each man, 
stranger or brother, great or small, should 
have equal justice and right. 

What, then, is the task of the lawyer de- 
voted to the principles of equal justice and 
right? Where, today, do we see activities 
which undermine the principles of the great 
charters? Those principles are in jeopardy 
(1) wherever men inflame racial hatred or 
sow religious or class dissension, (2) wher- 
ever men impair democracy by denying equal 
rights in places of public accommodation, 
(3) wherever men destroy freedom of speech 
or press or assembly, (4) wherever equal em- 
ployment opportunities are denied for rea- 
sons of color or creed. 

So long as such activities prevail, our self- 
respect as American lawyers and our sense of 
Justice impel us to do what we can, and to 
do all that we can, to eradicate injustice, as 
our predecessors did before us, here in the 
United States and in England, and before 
that in the ancient land of Israel. 

As a professional society, the Decalogue 
Society of Lawyers has always been devoted 
to assuring equality of opportunity, guarding 
against unwise and restrictive legislation, 
and fighting against racial and religious 
discrimination. 

Such is the record of the Decalogue Society 
of Lawyers. It will be our responsibility to 
maintain it during the coming year. This 
we shall do, with your continued dedication 
to the principles we cherish, with your con- 
stant activity and interest, and with your 
support for the important projects our com- 
mittees carry on. With your help, I shall 
endeavor as the incoming president, together 
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with my fellow officers and the board of man- 
agers, to continue the application of the 
principles to which we are dedicated. It is 
my fervent hope that a year hence, at the 
conclusion of this administration, we can all 
feel that we have spent another period of 
achievement worthy of the example set by 
my distinguished predecessors in office. 


Armistice Day Observances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following copy of my address deliy- 
ered at the Armistice Day observances 
conducted by the American Legion, Post 
No. 15, Lawrence, Mass., on Tuesday, 
November 11, 1952, at the Campagnone 
Memorial Common, Lawrence, Mass.: 


Greetings. The United States Government 
Owes its existence and its security to the 
men and women of the Armed Forces. 

On this day, dedicated to the veterans of 
all wars, we pay tribute to those who have 
served over and above the call of duty. 

Some people enjoy all the benefits of 
United States citizenship but give little in 
return. They obey the laws, they pay taxes, 
they vote, they live in peace, and they pros- 
per. Only the veteran knows the full mean- 
ing of Americanism, because he has offered 
his life in its defenses 

The other day the parents of a young man 
called upon me. Their son enlisted in the 
United States Army in February of 1952. He 
was killed in action on one of the hills in 
Korea in September of 1952. He died that 
we might live. But how are we living up to 
the faith that he had in us? 

That is the solemn question that we must 
answer on this Armistice Day that mocks 
the great hopes we held on November 26 
1918, when silence came to the battlefields 
and men came up from their holes in the 
ground to walk again. 

This is not just another holiday, giving 
us an excuse to take time off for recreation. 
The colorful parade and the impressive cere- 
monies will mean nothing if we stop there, 
forgetting the living sacrifice that is going 
on in Korea at this very moment, 

There is no armistice out there. 

For them each minute is precious, for it 
may be the last. 

For them there is no place to hide, no 
retreat, no surrender, as there is for us who 
can evade the little effort that is required 
ah us here just to make freedom work full 

e. 

Ask the refugee family on one of the back 
streets what communism is, and they can 
tell you for they have lived under it and 
every night they offer prayers of thanks- 
giving for the sanctuary they have found 

ere. 

But ask a native-born American what 
communism is and he will give you a number 
of diferent explanations as he fumbles for 
the right one, 

In some cases he doesn’t know. 

In other cases he can’t be bothered to find 
out about a danger that hasn't yet appeared, 
even though it may be undermining the 
ground beneath his feet. 

For years the American Legion has been 
warning us about the threat to our security, 
but we didn't listen to them. Our boys now 
know, for they are face to face with its 
unmasked cruelty in Korea, 
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Still there are many Americans in the 
United States who refuse to wake up. 

They are putting all the burden on the 
men and women in uniform, failing to rec- 
ognize that there is a fight to be waged and 
won right here on the home front. Every 
trace of bigotry or racial prejudice is an assist 
to the Communists. Every time the real 
meaning of Sunday is violated by our action 
on the other 6 days of the week, we are 
working for Communist materialism instead 
of supporting Christian democracy. And as 
long as our schools and colleges neglect to 
teach American history and the living sig- 
nificance of our American heritage, our 
young people will be unprepared to meet the 
challenge. 

It is not enough to detect communism and 
to defend ourselves against it. 

We must know what we are, what we 
stand for, so that we may affirm the positive 
values in our way of life which communism 
can never match. 

Too many of us have been living on the 
past, coasting along on the spirit and energy 
of those who went before us, forgetting that 
we, too, have a job to do, now in our time. 

Even the pioneering immigrants of the 
early twentieth century did not come for 
bread alone. They acquired, in addition, a 
genuine faith and affection for our institu- 
tions. And this is the richest legacy that 
any man can leave behind him, for the minds 
and souls of those who can appreciate it, 

If we of this generation do not live up 
to these principles they will wither and die. 

So today, mindful of the barbarians at our 
frontiers, the American Legion, speaking in 
the name of all those who have served the 
Nation in time of peril, calls upon every 
citizen to be alert. 

Don’t let America down by carelessness 
or by expecting others to carry the whole 
load, as our men in Korea are carrying it 
today. G 

Remember that a faith that is not prac- 
ticed is lost. 

Thirty-four years ago, on that original 
Armistice Day, we thought that the world 
had been made safe for humanity. We 
dropped our tools before the job was fin- 
ished. We thought that when the guns were 
melted into plowshares all would be well. 
But weapons do not win every victory. Man 
must use his mind and his spirit every day 
of his life or he will lose what has been won, 
as we have been doing after every military 
triumph, only to go to war again. 

World War I, World War II, Korea. 

Isn't it time we learned that freedom 
can never become fat and soft and lazy with- 
out inviting assault and extinction? 

The hope of mankind on November 11, 
1918, is only half won. 

We speak of peace, while our men are 
dying on the other side of the globe. 

We cannot blame the past entirely, or 
expect the future to bail us out. The de- 
cision is here, now, and in our hands, If 
we fail, there will be no future, 

We cannot buy it tomorrow or today. 

In every American home parents sacrifice 
themselves so that their children may have 
a better life, better food, better clothing, 
better earning power, and a chance to de- 
velop the hidden talents within each. 

But these things, although they are de- 
sirable in themselves, will be sterile, built 
on shifting sands, unless we give to our 
children by the way we live, the passionate, 
creative faith that is the true America. 

The immigrant with little in the way of 
this world’s goods, had that glowing faith. 

The soldier, even with the best of weap- 
ons, could not fight without it. 

But is it alive, really alive, in us, or is it 
only active, part time, on holidays? The 
American Legion summons America to wake 
up. Today we honor the memories of those 
who died for freedom, 

For the long pull ahead, if we are to 
survive, we must live for freedom, knowing 


our country, loving it, and practicing the 
great virtues that brought it into being 
every conscious minute of our lives, 

It is night now in Korea, 

In the darkness and the cold soldiers hug 
the earth, listening, watching for the enemy 
who may be silently creeping toward them. 

Our men are alert. 

They have to be. 

If they relax in their vigilance there may 
be no second chance. 

Is it too much of them to expect that we, 
in the comfort and security of the home- 
land, shall stand guard for America? 

The answer to that is up to us in the days 
to come, 


Philanthropic Giving by One American 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker un- 
der the unanimous-consent order, I wish 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the statement of Dr. Arthur P. Coleman, 
president of the Alliance College at Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., founded and sup- 
ported by the Polish National Alliance, 
I am proud to list myself among the 
sing of this fine institution of learn- 

g. 

The statement follows: 


PHILANTHROPIC GIVING BY ONE AMERICAN 
CORPORATION: POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
Has BENEFITED AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 
AMOUNT OF NEARLY $4,000,000 
In connection with the recent movements 

in many States to stimulate American cor- 

porate giving the experience of the Polish 

National Alliance is interesting. Founded 

in Philadelphia in 1880, the Polish National 

Alliance, a fraternal benefit insurance corpo- 

ration now doing business in 32 States and 

the District of Columbia, early went far 
beyond the stage of relatively modest gifts 
to education. 

Up to 1929 the Polish National Alliance 
(headquarters now in Chicago) had given to 
education the sum of $1,595,190.58. Annual 
gifts thereafter have amounted to— 


$119, 985. 78 
124, 496. 28 


123, 079. 46 


Total from 1912 through 
Dec. 31, 1952..-...... 3, 979, 548. 08 


This makes a total of nearly $4,000,000 al- 
ready given to American education by this 
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one corporation. Alliance College, the bene- 
factor, is naturally grateful, but I feel, more 
than that, American business communities 
should be proud of the pioneer efforts in 
behalf of American education of this single 
insurance corporation owned by 328,000 
Americans of Polish or Slavic extraction. 

With the Polish National Alliance the new 
corporate giving-to-education program is 
very old indeed, and has been in practice for 
many years. 

If only America had more such corpora- 
tions. 

Dr. ARTHUR P. COLEMAN, 
President, Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
DECEMBER 22, 1952. 


We Must Have Iron-Clad Self-Executing 
Commitments From Tito Before We 
Can Supply Him Weapons He Desires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


BALKAN Pact Must Be SELF-EXECUTING 
AGREEMENT 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

News of the conclusion of an oral defense 
alliance among Turkey, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia is music to those who like me have 
advocated some such thing since the out- 
break of the Korean war. One wonders why 
it has taken so long. 

Correspondents in Belgrade state that this 
alliance raises the defense forces in the 
Balkans and East Mediterranean to 70 di- 
visions, quite a barrier to run over and a 
formidable threat on the flank of a Com- 
munist horde attacking westward across 
north Europe. 

And so far so good. 

The trouble is that it doesn’t go far enough 
and looks better than it is. 

The first blemish is the fact that so far 
this alliance remains purely oral, If it has 
been spelled out in full detail, the details re- 
main in the several memories of the par- 
ticipating three negotiators; There is no 
assurance that in case of real trouble, Tito’s 
memory will not be as short as it was just 
after the war when he “forgot” the assistance 
received from America and Britain and “re- 
membered” only what he owed to the 
U. S. S. R. 

TITO—THE JUDGE 


Nor does Tito’s reported “concession” that 
“if the situation becomes critical enough,” 
he will sign a written alliance, add any ele- 
ment of strength. For who is to judge the 
exact moment of sufficient crisis—Tito? 

Furthermore, even a written military pact 
among the three countries would not, in my 
judgment, be sufficiently reassuring. 

During World War II, Josip Broz Tito 
established himself so firmly as an interna- 
tional double-crosser that any who rely upon 
his pledged word do so at their own risk, 
If they wish for certainty, they have to con- 
clude with him what is called a “self-execut- 
ing agreement.” This is one that has to be 
carried out little by little, step by step, al- 
ternately on both sides, establishing mutual 
dependence. 

In the present case, this would mean some 
sort of an arrangement whereby the defense 
of some vital frontier of Yugoslavia would 
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be in Greek or Turkish hands. Then if— 
as might well happen—Tito at the last mo- 
ment decided to let down his allies and re- 
main neutral, they would be able to deal 
with him. 

PACT—THEN GUNS 

Conclusion: short of a written, self-exe- 
cuting mutual-security pact among Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Turkey, the NATO chiefs 
cannot properly count upon Tito to the ex- 
tent of providing him with the large quanti- 
ties of our latest weapons which he clamors 
for. 

Since the West is not producing weapons 
enough for everybody, let us go quietly ahead 
giving our best weapons to absolutely re- 
liable peoples like Greeks and Turks, not to 
speak of our western friends. Once their 
armies are fully equipped, we can suggest to 
Tito that he think again about signing a 
written self-executing agreement with his 
neighbors as the price of thoroughly modern 
equipment. Until then, prudence would 
suggest that we go slow. 

For there are in addition two other points 
we may have to bring to Tito’s attention be- 
fore we take him fully to our bosoms. One 
of these is his persistence in quarreling with 
Italy over Trieste. The other are his suc- 
cessive famines induced 90 percent by the 
enforced collectivization of unwilling Yugo- 
slav peasants. 

“But the droughts,” you object. 

Well, there have been droughts before. 
But nobody died of hunger in Yugoslavia 
until Tito forcibly collectivized the peasants 
who forthwith—in Yugoslavia as every- 
where—began to sow and harvest less. 

TRIESTE TO ITALY 

If Tito wants the benefit of my taxes, I 
want him to give the entire city of Trieste 
with the waterworks, etc., to Italy and quit 
further paralyzing an already half-doomed 
city by continued threats. Trieste should 
be an Italian town with an international 
free port. Yugoslavia simply has no use for 
it. 

And let him get no further food from the 
United States until he demonstrates by de- 
collectivization, that he is doing his best to 
restore his own food supply to what it ought 
to be. 


South Carolina Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to invite the attention 
of the Congress of the United States to 
the record and possibilities of the great 
State of South Carolina and quote below 
from an item in U, S, News & World Re- 
port of January 9, 1953: 

SOUTH CAROLINA Success STORY 

“Doubling the size of our plant best ex- 
presses our faith in South Carolina,” says 
Frank J. Cain, Jr., general sales manager. 

“The recent expansion of our Harleyville 
plant to double its size and capacity, at a 
cost of $5,000,000, shows our complete faith 
in the business and industrial future of 
South Carolina. 

“From the very first we have been im- 
pressed with the helpful attitude and cooper- 
ation of the Governor and of the State's 
many departments. These factors, plus 
South Carolina’s natural advantages and our 
cooperative, highly productive employees, 


havè contributed greatly to our successful 
operation. 

“We are convinced that South Carolina’s 
industrial progress will continue in view of 
what the State has to offer industry.” 

Locate your plant with these eight advan- 
tages: Happier, more productive employees; 
cooperative State and local government; 
nearness to markets; mild climate; wealth 
of natural resources; abundance of water and 
power; splendid transportation (land, sea, 
air); low construction costs. 

Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire, or telephone (LD 94) now. 

L. W. BisHop, 
Director, Research, Planning, and 
Development Board, Columbia, 
S. C. 


What Next in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, November 15, 1952: 


Friends of the radio audience, one of the 
most exhausting of American political cam- 
paigns is over. It ended just in time be- 
cause the people, even more than the candi- 
dates, were on the verge of collapse. For the 
first time in human experience, these battles 
were fought in the living rooms of almost 
every home by way of radio and TV. The 
illusion was so painfully real that members 
of the same family started to fight verbally 
over the personalities and the issues. 

People in other countries must have been 
frightened by reports from the United States. 
Newspapers and political commandos were 
firing at will. There was no shortage of am- 
munition. Private lives were exposed with- 
out mercy. Even medical bulletins were 
published, showing the physical condition of 
the opposing leaders. Tempers and tem- 
peratures reached the boiling point through 
October and early November. 

Judging by most outward signs this coun- 
try was on the verge of another civil war. 

And the men far away in Korea must have 
figured that all this fighting spirit could be 
put to better use by reinforcing them in- 
stead of blasting the, homeland with “hot 
air.” 

When the sound and the fury suddenly 
ended—officially early in the morning of No- 
vember 5, which is about the time we call off 
the battle every 4 years—the experts went to 
work on the whys and the wherefores. 

One of the most sensitive issues concerned 
a country on the other side of this world in 
which we live. 

Whether to pull out, pussyfoot, or push 
forward? 

That is what disturbed, angered, and led 
to such a record-breaking outpouring of 
frustrated American voters. Their decision 
was clear, even to Moscow. 

We are fed up with fumbling, with 
paralysis of thought and action. 

We want to break out of the Korean stale- 
mate, which is draining away American lives 
and strength and suiting Moscow’s purpose— 
not ours. 

The decision to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea with force was correct. But 
since the outbreak of that war, the fears 
and hesitations and concessions by our State 
Department have tied the hands of our sol- 
diers and have, at times, mocked their skill, 
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courage, and sacrifice. But of this we are 
determined: That the mounting casualties 
must not be permitted to go on endlessly. 
The lives of American soldiers are too valu- 
able to be treated as pawns in a diplomatic 
game. 

General MacArthur has come and gone— 
ditched because he proposed that a genuine 
effort be made to win a military victory. 
Our Government was afraid to follow his pro- 
fessional advice, afraid of our friends, and 
afraid of the enemy. MacArthur suggested 
the bombing of Communist supply lines, a 
China blockade, and use of Chinese Nation- 
alist troops. And remember that National- 
ist China—and not Red China—is a member 
of the United Nations. 

But our Government was mouse-trapped— 
fell for the Russian peace talks. These 
phantom truce talks have now gone on for a 
year and a half, giving the enemy the chance 
to become twice as strong as he was, which 
was just what the Russians intended. 

General Eisenhower called for the training 
and the employment of more South Korean 
troops to defend their native country, and 
there is stepped-up activity on that idea. 
Chiang Kai-shek, against whom all ears have 
been closed, is now getting some attention. 
His men would strengthen our team and re- 
lieve our forces of the one-sided burden they 
have been carrying. It’s about time. 

For the bell tolls for 22,000 American bat- 
tle deaths. Over 93,000 have been wounded, 
9,000 are missing, 1,900 are prisoners of war. 

Over 500,000 men are now in Korea. 

Already, one-half of this impoverished real 
estate has cost us over $15,000,000,000 in 
maintenance, 

Each month 47,000 youths are being 
drafted to service the job. To date over 
1,000,000 youths have been called up as re- 
placements. During the coming year the 
Armed Forces expect to draft 1,000,000 more. 

Fighting has been going on for more than 
2 years and 4 months. And the end was no- 
where in sight. I say “was” for the American 
people have insisted upon a more vigorous 
approach by our Government toward this 
whole fouled-up business. The incoming 
President says he will infuse new blood into 
the State Department and provide the in- 
itiative which has been absent. 

Peace will never be won by a wringing of 
hands or by concentration on diplomatic 
niceties. Right now we're on a treadmill, 
doing much and getting nowhere. We've got 
to get our feet on solid ground and move 
forward. 

The United Nations organization could do 
the job if it had the backbone, or if our 
representatives insisted on collective action 
against the aggressor. 

The U. N.—in its present or in some altered 
form—is the only hope for this world. Right 
now, however, it is too young and too. weak 
to bring peace to Korea, and Red Russia 
knows it. 

We have given the U. N. a fair and lengthy 
trial at the expense of American lives and 
American substance. 

But this cannot go on year after year. 

The recent resignation of the secretary- 
general points up the fact that the U. N. is 
failing to cope with the problem of Korea. 

It is simply not doing the job. 

Other measures are required. 

Either the United States Government re- 
discovers its will and courage and provides 
firm leadership within the U. N. or gathers 
together a few nations for concerted action 
in Korea on a team scale. The excuse that 
we were unprepared cannot be used today. 
Military weapons and supplies are pouring 
out of our factories. At last we are begin- 
ning to show something for the billions that 
are being spent for defense. Soon we will 
be able to provide these tools to those other 
nations who have offered the man 
which, for some mysterious reason, or lack of 
it, has been refused up to this point. Fur- 
thermore, with hundreds of thousands of 
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South Koreans and Chinese Nationalist 
troops, we will not only ease the pressure on 
our own men but will make the opposition 
to aggression in that part of the world, 
Asiatic in character. This will deal a second 
blow—this time at Russian propaganda— 
which tries to becloud the issue by saying 
that western nations are invading Asia. 

This fiction will be exposed as more and 
more Asiatics join in driving Russian mer- 
cenaries out of Korea, which is part of Asia. 

When the President-elect of the United 
States said during the political campaign 
that he would go in person to Korea to size 
up the situation and see what could be done 
to break the stalemate, he struck a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the American 
people. 

This has ceased to be a partisan issue. It 
concerns the Nation and the cause of world 
peace. We do not separate our soldiers into 
Republican or Democratic divisions. 

There is not much time left for sidestep- 
ping the main concern of most Americans. 

It is: “What next in Korea?” 

When Vishinsky gets up to speak in the 
U. N. there is a ctrl of contempt on his lips, 
for he knows that he is playing to confusion 
and weakness. When allied armies batter 
his second-hand forces in Korea, his gang 
calls for a truce to ward off disaster. 

That worked once, 

It won’t again. 

The United States cannot abandon Korea, 
for no nation can ever respect a coward. And 
it cannot appease. For no matter how slick 
an arrangement could be contrived, appease- 
ment would be detected for what it is—which 
is delayed surrender. 

And yet we cannot bog down in wordy 
deadlock. 

Korea is the battlefield. Localized there, 
decided there, it could convince Russia that 
further aggression anywhere else would not 
be profitable, and Russia would have learned 
the great lesson without directly losing face. 

The issue cannot be frozen, it cannot be 
abandoned, it cannot be put off to another 
day. There are no rain checks in Korea. 

The time has come to call Russia's bluff. 
I believe that the Kremlin will back down, 
passing the buck to the Chinese Reds as she 
has planned all along in case things went 
wrong. 

The contention that this might extend the 
war is not valid now. The free world is be- 
coming stronger with each passing day. Rus- 
sia had a frightening opportunity several 
years ago when Europe was so weak and our 
own defenses had been cut to the bone. 
Whatever else may be said about the Com- 
munists, they do not ignore clear evidence of 
growing military might in the opposite camp. 

We have gained time in which to become 
strong. 

Russia did not attack when all the odds 
favored its military machine. It won't gam- 
ble now, for its advantage has passed. And 
the recent reliable reports that the United 
States has exploded the first hydrogen bomb 
is a further deterrent. 

I believe that we should fix a time limit 
for the acceptance of truce terms. If that 
deadline should pass without a real armistice, 
then we should employ every weapon and ail 
the outside manpower that has been offered 
to us, plus additional reinforcements from 
reluctant allies, to force a military decision 
in Korea. 

I am confident that a strong declaration 
of purpose, backed by clear evidence that we 
mean to go through with it, will swiftly bring 
the Communists to terms and end the war. 

If we could check with our men in Korea, 
I believe that they would prefer a showdown 
to force the peace or a massive military 
break-through to victory. They who have 
most at stake do not want to suffer on and 
on without end and without reason, 

Decision day is near in Korea. 


President Should Not Block Tidelands 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
Senator from Utah has brought into 
the open a heretofore “back stage” fight 
over the tidelands which has been going 
on within inner circles of the admin- 
istration for several days. Urged on by 
diehards and poor losers with support 
from get-rich-quick claim jumpers the 
President has been put under pressure 
to take last-minute action calculated to 
hamper and complicate imminent solu- 
tion of the tidelands controversy. Such 
ill-considered vindictive action would 
amount to an admission that the ad- 
ministration is capable of the kind of 
attitude of which it has been accused by 
its most extreme critics. 

Several days ago I advised the Presi- 
dent by telegram that I had heard 
rumors about his contemplated order and 
asked him to see me before making an 
irrevocable decision to issue it, I have 
had no reply to my wire. 

The proposed order establishing a 
naval petroleum reserve was drafted 
several years ago, Its purpose was to 
try to force Congress to set up legal ma- 
chinery for administration of the tide- 
lands.. The scheme was abandoned as 
inadvisable and illegal. In addition to 
this it was found that the Navy opposed 
being in the oil business and had found 
the handling of existing naval petroleum 
reserves overly difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory. Obviously the dusting off of this 
discarded scheme is for political effect 
and not for reasons of conservation or 
national defense. 

The tidelands claimants who have 
filed on valuable producing off-shore oil 
lands and who assert a right to take them 
over as political war booty are most 
anxious, for technical legal reasons, to 
see the proposed order issued. Their 
filings are based on the theory that the 
off-shore fields are public lands within 
the meaning of the Federal leasing law 
under which they are trying to assert 
their fantastic claims. The Interior De- 
partment has ruled that the off-shore 
areas are not such public lands. But 
naval petroleum reserves are cut out of 
public lands, 

This is the real reason for the avid in- 
terest of the claim jumpers who stand to 
make millions overnight if they can use 
the administration to crown their mach- 
inations with success. Of course, they 
know time is short and they are desper- 
ate. The incoming administration is 
pledged to a tidelands solution favor- 
able to the States and in line with the 
expressed will of Congress. Unable to 
talk the necessary administration offi- 
cials into recognizing their filings, they 
are trying to help their pending legal 
cases by innocent-looking action setting 
up a naval reserve. This is what is back 
of the last-minute efforts to induce the 
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President to take action which may dam- 
age the Nation by delaying needed off- 
shore oil development, and a speedy so- 
lution of the tidelands controversy. I 
hope the President will not stoop to the 
kind of political action being urged on 
him by the treasure hunters, who appear 
to have no sincere regard for the Presi- 
dent’s place in history, the Democratic 
Party, or even the best interests of the 
United States. Until shown to the con- 
trary, I will not believe the President can 
be pressured into such unwise action. 
The order has not yet been issued. I 
hope it never will be, 


America—The Beacon Light fo a 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, with the con- 
vening of the Eighty-third Congress, the 
New Yorker magazine of January 3, 1953, 
provides a splendidly appropriate edito- 
rial blueprinting the program for free- 
dom, peace, and justice for all peoples 
everywhere. 

I submit this editorial to the new Con- 
gress under extension of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 


The periods when the world has relaxed and 
bloomed and prospered have been few and far 
between. To date the human race has not 
distinguished itself in the field of universal 
accomplishment—only in the narrower fields 
of colonial and national enterprise. The be- 
ginning of 1953 may simply be the slight 
bump in time that leads to more of the same, 
or it may be the start of the threshold era, 
with the atom emerging as the key to the 
peaceable kingdom. 

The chances for a happy ending to the 
miserable story of these grim and bloody 
years will be improved, we think, if the new 
government in Washington can manage a 
shift in emphasis in the national planning ` 
and working. As America goes into 1953, its 
old shell is almost shed; the new America is 
bigger and more widely distributed, and has 
far greater responsibilities. Since the start 
of the cold war, we’ve had to use much of 
our time and money building a military ma- 
chine capable of meeting what everyone 
knows may come. The reason for it is good, 
but the immediate effect of it is extremely 
bad in many respects. To create a tremen- 
dous war machine strengthens our castle, 
but it also blows the fire. The higher one 
goes in power, the hotter grows the air 
around him. Where, then, is any end to a 
cycle like this, where is the rift in the clouds 
through which shows the blue sky that 
people everywhere long to see? It is, we 
believe, in performing constructive deeds in 
addition to forging destructive weapons, and 
in breaking the sound barrier that now pre- 
vents us from communicating with other 
people—people who do not necessarily hate 
us, even though they are being schooled to 
hate us. 

Such a shift in emphasis could create a 
change in weather. We can't afford the shift 
if it means weakening our fighting strength 
or failing our military allies, but perhaps 
the shift can be made without such an effect, 
for the important thing is the emphasis, 
and money is not the only stuff that creates 
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emphasis, as anyone knows. who has ever: 


watched a child riffle through the gifts under 
a tree. Unless some of the emphasis on 
arms and war is shifted, not only will we 
edge nearer war abroad, we’ll grow mentally 
upset at home and will find rumor being 
accepted as fact, gossip as gospel, and every- 
one distrustful of everyone else, as in the 
paranoid governments of the sick Commu- 
nist world. 

The United States is operating peacefully 
and constructively and with some success 
through point 4 in India and other lands, 
and through the Voice of America in many 
tongues. The first is a plan to assist, the 
second is a device to penetrate curtains. But 
everyone knows that point 4 and the Voice 
of America are infinitesimal weighed in the 
general scale of activities. They hardly tip 
the scale at all, and they are not highly 
regarded in circles that believe the Big Stick 
is sufficient in itself. 

It seems to us that there will be no rift in 
the clouds as long as we're content merely 
to keep one bomb ahead of the enemy and 
to communicate with the Russian people by 
maintaining diplomatic relations with the 
big wheels of the Soviet Union. Talking 
with Soviet diplomats (and we’ve listened to 
a lot of it in the U. N.) is like talking with 
an educated bird: plenty of noise, never any 
real conversation. We must somehow keep 
the bird engaged, and at the same time get 
through to the millions in the cage. The 
program, the dream, of the United States is 
in every respect great and inspiring, and we 
have nothing to hide and nothing to fear in 
that regard. But we must not fall into the 
error of the committee that recently elected 
the “prettiest school teacher in the United 
States” and published her name and photo- 
graph. The prettiest teacher in the United 
States is, we submit, a woman who runs into 
the tens of millions; she is the one locked 
in the heart of every scholar, young or old, 
who was ever in love with his teacher. And 
the prettiest program in the world does not 
bear the name and address of one country, 
one government, one philosopher, or one 
sect; it is the program that is held steadily 
in the hearts of all people: freedom, peace, 
justice, light, for all and the same for all. 
Our own country is merely the best equipped 
to push it along, because of size and experi- 
ence, and because we once put up a sign in 
the harbor saying, “Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tost to me,” and because we meant 
it, and because they came. 


Investigation of New York Water Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 


January 3, I introduced for the consid- 
eration of the House, House Resolution 


35 requiring the Committee on Foreign ` 


Affairs to conduct an investigation and 
study of security conditions in and 
around the port of New York. It is the 
purpose of this resolution to authorize 
and require the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to determine the effect of inade- 
quate port security upon the mutual se- 
curity programs of the United States 
and upon the shipment of material, sup- 
plies, goods, and equipment which move 
through the New York Harbor as a part 
of those programs with a view to their 


recommending such remedial action as 
they may deem appropriate. 

I am sure that the Members have fol- 
lowed, with great interest, the newspaper 
accounts of the recent hearings con- 
ducted by the New York State Crime 
Commission. That commission is re- 
quired to report to the Legislature of the 
State of New York its recommendations 
for State legislative action. I am con- 
cerned, as Iam sure every decent citizen 
is concerned, not only with racketeering 
in general and the conditions of venality 
in the port, heretofore exposed, but more 
specifically with the extent to which 
crime, corruption, and hoodlumism 
have fed, fattened, and grown upon the 
moneys which the Congress of the 
United States has appropriated for the 
economic well-being and military secu- 
rity of the free world. 

The port of New York, which includes 
the busy piers of New Jersey, as well as 
those of Brooklyn, Manhattan, and 
Staten Island, is vital to our security and 
national welfare. The port of New York 
contains some 200 deep-water piers and 
1,600 other docks. It was the port of 
call last year for 8,300 oceangoing ships 
flying the flags of 39 different nations, 
These ships bring and take away sonte 
22,000,000 tons of cargo annually in addi- 
tion to the 100,000,000 tons of freight 
which move in and about the port every 
year with the help of some 4,000 shallow- 
draft vessels. Approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods come in and go 
out of the port of New York each year. 
A vast quantity of the material and 
equipment destined for our friends and 
allies. as the result of public funds appro- 
priated by the Congress in behalf of the 
American people move through the port 
each day. p 

I pointed out to the Eighty-second 
Congress that it was common knowledge 
that the loading and unloading of ships 
in the port of New York is controlled to 
a large degree by racketeers and mob- 
sters. I explained to the Eighty-Second 
Congress long before the dramatic and 
detailed exposition of the New York 
State Crime Commission that these rack- 
eteers, disguised as stevedoring and pub- 
lic-loading companies as well as self- 
styled union leaders, each day victimize 
both the laborers of the port and the 
various segments of American industry 
which rely upon its facilities. It has 
been estimated that pilferage and lar- 
ceny account for a loss of somewhere 
between sixty and one hundred and for- 
ty million dollars worth of cargoes per 
year. So-called union officials have been 
shown by the New York State Crime 
Commission to have exacted almost two 
hundred thousand dollars of tribute 
from 43 stevedoring and shipping con- 
cerns. The evidence has not yet been 
developed as to what the total take was 
from the almost two hundred such con- 
cerns which operate in the port. 

Are the cargoes purchased with mu- 
tual-security funds also plundered, ran- 
sacked and depleted as a result of in- 
adequate port security? If so, why do 
these conditions continue? 

It is my opinion that one of the prin- 
ciple reasons for the persistence of in- 
adequate port security is the so-called 
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shape-up system which accounts for the 
longshoremen’s lack of job security. It 
is this system of shape-up which has 
enabled racketeers and mobsters to dom- 
inate hiring on the piers and to develop 
ona maintain their stranglehold on ship- 
ping. 

The shape-up requires a longshore- 
man who wants a day’s work to line up 
on the piers each morning hoping and 
praying that the pier boss will look upon 
him with favor and permit him an op- 
portunity to a day’s work. The pier boss. 
chooses whomever he likes, and accord- 
ing to longshoreman who have had the 
courage, and sometimes I am afraid the 
naivete to complain, the pier boss favors 
only those longshoremen who kick back 
to him $2 or $3 of their day’s wage. 

While the pier boss or hiring boss, as 
he is sometimes called, is normally an 
employee of the stevedoring company 
that pays the longshoremen,. he is gen- 
erally designated by the union. Accord- 
ing to a board of inquiry reporting to the 
New York State Industrial Commission, 
there are some 36,500 longshoremen 
available for employment in the New 
York port. The New York Shipping As- 
sociation reports that of these 36,500, all 
of whom are seeking work, 12,000 men 
average as much as 30 hours of work a 
week. The New York State Industrial 
Commission’s board of inquiry noted 
that 56 percent of the longshoremen 
worked fewer than 700 hours a year or 
averaged less than 15 hours of paid work 
a week. 

The typical longshoreman, therefore, 
would seem to be a day laborer eager for 
the favor of the hiring boss so that he 
may be one of the smiled-on few who 
gets as much as 4 hours of work a day 
and earns some $8 a day of which he 
has to kick back to the hiring boss some 
25 to 35 percent. One can readily see 
how, by their ability to reward with work 
those whom they may control, a hiring 
boss is able to dominate every aspect of 
the longshoreman’s life. By controlling 
she PBApSID: the pier bosses control the 
port. 

And who are these hiring bosses? To 
my own personal knowledge, many of 
them have long-standing criminal rec- 
ords. One I know of is presently under 
indictment for murder yet he is on the 
piers every day exercising this power of 
work or no work over the thousands of 
longshoremen who are forced to do his 
bidding. Another with a long criminal 
record is currently under indictment for 
perjury, a third is out on bail on a charge 
of felonious assault. Murder, theft, sab- 
otage, and racketeering of all kinds is 
the business of these hiring bosses who 
have been welded together in a mob to 
become the operators of a huge rackets 
empire. 

Investigations such as that being con- 
ducted by the New York State Crime 
Commission are informative, but have 
yet to show themselves to be effective. 
Investigations by local authorities have 
come and gone many times. Their re- 
ports have been shocking, their actions 
sporadic, ineffective, and meaningless. 

A year ago, a protest of conditions in 
the port by many of the longshoremen 
who seek only an honest day’s work at 
an honest and decent wage without the 
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necessity of paying tribute to racketeers, 
resulted in a work stoppage which al- 
most completely paralyzed the port for 
about a month. Shipments necessary to 
the mutual security program and there- 
fore to the execution of the foreign 
policy of the United States were seriously 
delayed. 

The Congress has in the past appro- 
priated very substantial sums of money 
for the mutual security of the free world. 
It is my sincere hope that the Eighty- 
third Congress will see fit to do likewise, 
but when one recognizes the deep-rooted 
existence of flagrant criminality and cor- 
ruption in our major eastern port, I be- 
lieve it incumbent upon the Congress to 
determine what effect these conditions 
have on the billions of dollars of supplies 
bought with the taxpayers’ money which 
funnel through that port in a constant 
and voluminous stream. 

I believe it to be of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Congress be appropriately 
informed in this matter, so that adequate 
steps may be taken to protect these sup- 
plies. Local authorities have shown 
themselves to be either incapable or un- 
willing of cleaning out this infestation 
of our Nation’s most vital seaport. If 
local enforcement agencies are unable to 
cffer security to the cargoes of the port, 
perhaps Federal law enforcement agen- 
cies armed with the appropriate statu- 
tory tools can be more effective. 

In any event, the Congress must make 
certain that every public dollar’s worth of 
material is safe from the larcenous hands 
of hoodlums. - 


Speech of Hon. Denis M. Hurley, Corpo- 
ration Counsel of the City of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Denis M. Hurley, corpora- 
tion counsel of the city of New York, 
before the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers at Louisville, Ky., on 
December 2, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, my fellow members, this is 
my first visit to Louisville, Ky. If the recep- 
tion I have received and the treatment ac- 
corded me since my arrival are fair samples 
of your traditional good old southern hos- 
pitality, then I hope and pray that this may 
not be my last visit to your fair city. In 
those sentiments, I know that I bespeak also 
the feelings of my colleagues from New York 
City. 

Our president has generously suggested 
that I might talk this morning about some 
current problems of the law department of 
New York City. I say “generously” advisedly 
because that is so broad a subject it gives 
me the widest possible scope. Indeed, I am 
so full of my subject that, like Cicero on 
one classic occasion, my difficulty is not 
where to begin but how to find an ending. 

In examining the agenda of this conven- 
tion, I find that our problems and interests 


are In no way essentially different from 
yours. Without braggadocio, it is the fact 
that we do represent the biggest and the 
richest city in the world. The legal prob- 
lems of a city of 8,000,000 people are funda- 
mentally no different from the legal prob- 
lems of a city of 100,000. The difference 
obviously is one of degree, not of kind. We 
of New York have a greater quantity of 
problems and many more dollars at stake, 
but the quality of our legal difficulties is 
exactly the same as yours; the basic legal 
principles underlying our problems are pre- 
cisely the same, 

Before discussing some of the problems 
that currently face us in New York, I think 
that it would be wise to furnish you with 
some apperceptive background in order that 
you may be in a position to more readily 
grasp the quantity and the quality of organ- 
ized manpower that we need in the big city’s 
law office to cope with our legal problems. 

Since I have been in office, I have found 
that except for those who have served in the 
law department, very few people, including 
even attorneys practicing in New York City, 
have any faint conception of the scope, the 
magnitude, and far-reaching ramifications of 
that office. I practiced law for over 25 years 
before I was appointed corporation counsel. 
During the years, I thought I knew some- 
thing about the law department and its work, 
Yet, after over a year in office, I readily admit 
that aside from the over-all picture, I am 
not now entirely familiar with all of the tiny 
pieces that fit into that huge mosaic. My 
best guess is that before I got there I did not 
know even 10 percent of what went on in the 
office of the corporation counsel, and my ex- 
perience is that the average practicing lawyer 
knows even less. I think I may have known 
& little more because several of my distin- 
guished predecessors were friends of mine: 
Ignatius M, Wilkinson, the dean of Fordham 
Law School; John J, Bennett, now chairman 
of the city planning commission; Supreme 
Court Justice Charles E. Murphy, and my 
immediate predecessor, John P. McGrath, 
known so well and so favorably to all of you. 
Hence, I had the rare privilege, at times, of 
discussing legal matters directly with the 
head of the law department during their 
respective administrations. 

In passing, I must pay this meed of tribute 
to my predecessors. When I took over the 
office of corporation counsel in September 
1951, I quickly learned that they had be- 
queathed to me a competent, efficient, well- 
oiled machine, that functioned smoothly, did 
its job and did it well. 

There is, of course, good reason for this 
almost universal lack of knowledge of the 
office of corporation counsel in a city as large 
as New York. If a lawyer is a specialist in 
negligence cases, he thinks of the corpora- 
tion counsel only as the man who defends the 
city in tort cases. If a lawyer is a specialist 
in condemnation cases, he thinks of the cor- 
poration counsel only as the attorney for the 
city who tries to prevent him from winning a 
high award for his clients’ real property. 
Therefore, in order that you may have the 
entire picture, I shall attempt to give you a 
quick panoramic view of our law depart- 
ment. 

To begin with, the office of corporation 
counsel is one of the three highest appoin- 
tive offices in the city administration, the 
others being deputy mayor and the multiple 
commissionerships (all for one salary) held 
by the nationally famous, inimitable Robert 
Moses. 

The corporation counsel is the head of the 
law department,’ an executive department of 
the city of New York. He is, by law the at- 
torney and counsel for a municipal or city 
corporation,? a legal entity chartered by the 
State, probably the largest and most active 
corporation in the world with a very con- 


1New York City charter, sec. 391. 
*Id., sec. 394, 395. 
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troversial expense budget of a billion and a 
half dollars a year. That is not capital but 
the spending money needed each year to 
provide the services and the facilities re- 
quired by the 8,000,000 inhabitants of the 
city. 

I never knew until I became corporation 
counsel that there were seven offices in our 
law department. The main office is in the 
Municipal Building in Manhattan, where we 
occupy three floors; there are three offices in 
Brooklyn—condemnation, general torts, and 
transit torts; one in Jamaica, Long Island 
(condemnation); one in Kingston (water 
supply); and one in Albany (legislation). 

In the law department, there are over 
1,000 employees. This includes approxi- 
mately 650 in the law department, strictly 
so-called, but the corporation counsel also 
heads the legal staff of the board of trans- 
portation in transit matters, which has cur- 
rently about 365 employees. There are over 
300 lawyers working under the supervision of 
the corporation counsel; about 240 in the law 
department, about 60 more engaged in the 
defense of the city in transit torts, and 28 
more working in the resources division of the 
department of public welfare. The law de- 
partment operates on an annual budget of 
about $3,000,000. 

The law department is divided into 20 dif- 
ferent divisions, ranning almost from alpha 
to omega, including inter alia: administra- 
tion, admiralty, appeals, contracts, education, 
excise tax, franchises, general litigation, 
opinions and legislation, penalties, practice 
claims and judgments, real estate and con- 
demnation, tax certiorari, torts, water supply, 
and workmen’s compensation. 

I hold in my hand a chart of the various 
divisions of the department, to give you a 
graphic view of the scheme of organization 
and of the general chain of command. 

Some of the important clients of the cor- 
poration counsel are the entire city of New 
York, precisely as a municipal corporation, 
and all city officials, whether elected or ap- 
pointed, including: the mayor, comptroller, 
president of the council; the five borough 
presidents, all of whom constitute the board 
of estimate—the important elected policy- 
making body of the city. City departments, 
such as the police department, fire depart- 
ment, sanitation department, park depart- 
ment, department of markets, board of edu- 
cation, board of higher education, and all 
other departments and agencies are clients 
of the city’s law office. 

Besides his duties as attorney and counsel 
for the city and all of its many departments 
and agencies, the corporation counsel, by 
appointment of the mayor, serves on a num- 
ber of committees, such as: Chairman and 
member of the board of management im- 
provement; member of the Long Island 
Railroad committee; slum clearance com- 
mittee; member ex officio of the board of 
revision of assessments; member of Staten 
Island Railroad committee; mayor's commit- 
tee on management survey, and transit 
advisory commission. 

Let me touch briefly on some of the im- 
portant cases that the law department has 
concluded during the past year. You may 
recall that there were three cases, in which 
the city was vitally interested, before the 
United States Supreme Court during the 
January 1952 term. The first involved the 
issue of released time for public-school chil- 
dren for religious instruction.’ In that case 
the corporation counsel represented the 
city’s board of education and, as you know, 
victory was finally achieved in the Supreme 
Court. A number of States in the Union 
joined us in that case as amicus curiae. As 
a result of the decision in that case, a legal 
pattern was established for the religious in- 
struction of our public-school children 
which has been adopted in many States 
throughout the Nation. 


*Zorach and Gluck v. Board of Education 
(343 U. S. 306) (decided Apr. 28, 1952). 
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Also, at the same term of the Court, the 
Feinberg law, involving the ousting of com- 
munistic school teachers, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court.* Additionally, the corpora- 
tion counsel appeared as amicus curiae for 
the board of education in the Bible reading 
case,’ originating in New Jersey, which was 
dismissed by the Supreme Court, with the 
result that the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the reading of a passage from the Bible 
are still permitted in our public schools. 

To get even some general idea of the 
gigantic scope of the work of the law depart- 
ment of the city of New York, all you have 
to do is merely to glance at a New York City 
newspaper any morning or night. Whether 
the article deals with the current police 
trials involving the infamous Harry Gross— 
the so-called cop-bookie trials; the attempt 
to drive the communistic teachers out of our 
schools and colleges; or the rehabilitation 
of important commuter railroads such as the 
Long Island Railroad or the Staten Island 
Railroad, in all of them the interests of the 
city are represented by the corporation 
counsel. 

In order to make my point about the scope 
of our current problems more clearly and 
more graphically, I have clipped out of the 
New York Times for November 21, 1952, and 
I display for you pasted on this cardboard, 
the summary and index and 10 items—1 
editorial and 9 news articles, concerning 
matters of public interest in which the cor- 
poration counsel is currently concerned. 
These are all from one newspaper in 1 day, 
but you can find the same thing in the press 
of our city every day. The headlines read: 
“The mayor's transit plan” (editorial); “Fare 
subsidy is seen in transit authority”; “One 
million and twenty-five thousand dollars 
sought in Schuster death”; “Defense ham- 
mers at Gross’ testimony”; “Jansen suspends 
four teachers, clerk”; “Court declines to jail 
Clemente”; “Schwartz wins plea against vote 
board”; “Union reaffirms December 1 bus 
strike”; “ICC refuses to shift hearing"; 
“Parent road asks to salvage Long Island 
Railroad.” 

I should like to comment upon two of these 
newspaper articles—the current so-called 
Harry Gtoss case involving departmental or 
administrative trials of about 39 police offi- 
cers of the New York City Police Department 
for conduct unbecoming police officers, and 
the ousting of some 35 teachers and pro- 
fessors from our schools and colleges for al- 
leged communistic activity. The descriptive 
key words for these two cases are corruption 
and communism. 

During the recent political campaign there 
was much talk about corruption and com- 
munism in Government and how they might 
be exterminated. There were charges and 
countercharges uttered during the campaign 
with mounting vehemence and violence. 
Now, in a calmer and cooler hour in our 
national life, we have the oportunity to make 
a more objective and dispassionate appraisal 
of the way these problems should be dealt 
with. What is the right approach to the 
problems of corruption and communism in 
Government? What methods of attack 
should we, as lawyers, foster, advocate and 
promote? 

It seems to me, upon analysis, that there 
are basically two different and distinct ap- 
proaches to these all-important problems of 
such grave concern to the American people 
because they involve the very stability of our 
American political institutions. I submit 
that these different approaches can be ap- 
propriately characterized quite simply and 
accurately as the legal approach and the 
political approach. I have no quarrel with 
the political approach if it is grounded upon 
solid and substantial evidence. But I do de- 
plore and despise and protest the unfounded 


* Adler v. Board of Education (342 U. S. 
485). 

è Doremus v. Board of Education (342 U. S. 
429). 


accusation, the unproved slander and the 
defamation by innuendo. At the same time, 
I hold no brief for any Hiss, any Rosenberg, 
or any other traitor to our beloved country. 
You will recall that they were tried and con- 
victed with due process of law. 

In my Official capacity as corporation coun- 
sel of the city of New York, I number among 
my clients the police commissioner of the 
city, the board of education, and the board 
of higher education, As the attorney for the 
police commissioner, I am cooperating with 
Mayor Impellitteri and Commissioner Mon- 
aghan in cleaning out of the police depart- 
ment a relatively small number of crooked 
and corrupt police officers. As the lawyer for 
the city’s board of education and the city’s 
board of higher education, I am doing every- 
thing possible to aid my clients in driving 
from our schools and colleges every subver- 
sive teacher and professor who woul corrupt 
the minds of our youth with Communist 
doctrine, 

Precisely because we live in a democracy 
under a Government of established laws and 
not a Government based upon the personal 
whims and the individual predelictions of 
public officials, what I am attempting to do 
must be done under the Constitution and in 
accordance with the law of the land. There 
is no other legal way of getting rid of corrupt 
or subversive elements. Every man or wom- 
an accused is entitled to his or her day in 
court. Everyone accused, under our system 
of law, is presumed to be innocent until his 
guilt has been proved in the proper forum, 
That is the time-honored American way. 

I venture these observations merely to in- 
dicate that as an attorney and as a city law 
officer I am presumed to know something 
about how corrupt public officials must be 
dealt with, according to law, and how Com- 
munist infiltration into our Government 
must be eradicated by lawful means, Natu- 
rally, my approach is the approach of the 
lawyer. That approach is the only sound 
lawful method of attacking the problem, 

It has been well said, and it can stand con- 
stant reiteration, that “Dishonesty, slander, 
detraction, and defamation of character are 
as truly transgressions of God’s Command- 
ments when resorted to by men in political 
life as they are for all other men.” 

During the recent campaign, all candidates 
vied in voicing their vigorous opposition to 
communism in Government and out of Gov- 
ernment. The difficulty with some politi- 
cians, however, is that while they had the 
right idea, they used the wrong approach, 
Their method of denunciation and name- 
calling was un-American, undemocratic, and 
outside the law. To blast a man’s reputation 
by defamation is just as criminal as hanging 
by a mob. 

That the lawyer’s approach is right and 
the politician’s approach is wrong was at- 
tested to again only recently when this Na- 
tion’s most brilliant, respected, and out- 
standing jurist, Learned Hand, retired chief 
judge of the Second Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the famous judge who wrote the 
opinion upholding the conviction of the 11 
Communist leaders found guilty by a jury 
before Judge Harold R. Medina, in New York 
City, again clarified the atmosphere. Judge 
Hand asserted that unfounded denunciations 
are spreading fears and suspicions that may 
lead to the destruction of this country’s po- 
litical institutions. Before a State-wide 
gathering of education officials, Judge Hand 
said that the United States was threatened 
by internal as well as external perils and 
was facing a test which it may fail to pass. 

“Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors will escape 
detection than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust, which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed 
and unintimidated inquiry.” 

In the same vein, Governor Stevenson, in 
his address at the University of Notre Dame, 
said; 
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“We * * è have fought communism 
in America for 20 years * * +, And we 
have done it without false accusation, with- 
out assassination of honest characters, with- 
out destroying the principles of freedom 
upon which our society is based.” 

And General Eisenhower, campaigning in 
Pennsylvania, declared that in cleaning sub- 
versive elements out of Government we must 
not destroy the reputation of any innocent 
man. “We must do it the American way.” 
The American way, I submit, plainly means 
that we must do it according to the true 
and tried methods of American jurispru- 
dence. That is the lawyer's approach, and 
the lawyer’s approach is the American ap- 
proach. How to do his job the lawful, 
American way is the constant, recurring 
problem of every corporation counsel. 

As you may have heard, the Law Depart- 
ment of New York City is reputed to be the 
largest law office in the world. It follows, 
therefore, that the corporation counsel must 
be the busiest lawyer in the world. To that 
I can append a hearty “amen.” The pres- 
sure of work is terrific; the responsibilities 
are enormous. At the same time, however, 
the satisfactions are great. The city of New 
York constantly gets into complex legal prob- 
lems of the greatest and gravest concern, and 
the corporation counsel must of necessity be 
in daily contact with important officials in 
the city, State, and Nation. 

The position and the work of the corpora- 
tion counsel have been described as a chal- 
lenge to any lawyer. Can anyone doubt 
that? When I first met Governor Dewey, he 
told me to forget about trying to do any 
trial or appellate work or getting into court 
or handling any of the details of the office, 
He said that the job was essentially admin- 
istrative or executive. I have been given the 
same advice by judges of the court of ap- 
peals, by justices of other courts, and by 
some of my predecessors. The advice is emi- 
nently sound. Since I have been in office I 
have been able to get into court only about 
five times. Even those few appearances have 
taken their toll. 

Many, many adjectives, right out of Holly- 
wood, might be used to describe the nature 
of the activity in the office of corporation 
counsel of New York City. I have used such 
words—and I think accurately—to describe 
the office as “stimulating,” “breath-taking,” 
“fascinating,” and, at least in the beginning, 
“bewildering” and “appalling.” I must con- 
cede that after 14 months in office I am still 
out of breath, 

If you will pardon the personal allusion, 
I should like to suggest what I have found 
to be the main qualification for the office 
of corporation counsel of New York City. 
As you know, the question of whether a 
young lawyer’s ambition should be to be- 
come a general practitioner or a specialist 
has always been sharply debated. And, in 
this connection, you will recall the ingenious 
definition of the specialist as one who learns 
more and more about less and less, and, by 
way of contrast, that the general practitioner 
is one who learns less and less about more 
and more. During my whole legal career, 
I have been a general practitioner (with 
some emphasis upon trials and appeals), and 
curiously enough, I find that is precisely the 
principal qualification needed for the office 
of corporation counsel in New York. For, 
how otherwise could a lawyer intelligently 
direct the multifold activities of some 328 
other lawyers, divided into over 20 differ- 
ent divisions, each dealing with separate and 
distinct branches of the law? At the very 
least, the corporation counsel must have a 
superficial knowledge of many branches of 
the law in order to create an impression on 
over 300 lawyers, to make them think that 
he has at least an elementary talking ac- 
quaintance about the specific subject in 
which they specialize and which is, there- 
fore, their major or only concern in the law, 
day after day. 
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About a year ago, shortly after I was 
sworn in, I made this particular point in an 
address to a group of bankers at the Yale 
Club in New York. After the meeting, one 
of my banker friends said to me that I was 
far too humble, that he was willing to wager 
that after I had been on the job a year or 
more, I would not be quite so humble, but 
that instead I would stand up everywhere 
and really lay down the law with command- 
ing authority to those to whom I spoke. I 
told my friend then that I did not agree 
with him, that it was my idea that what we 
needed today in public life was not more 
men with a greed for power, a sense of their 
own self-importance, who reveled in arro- 
gance and pride of office, but men with a 
true sense of humility, who thought more of 
service than of power, who would always take 
their work seriously but not so seriously 
themselves. Today, from the vantage point 
and with the perspective of 14 months in 
office, I feel exactly the same way, particu- 
larly when the word “humility” is taken in 
its proper sense, that is, as the attitude of 
one who perceives things as they are, ob- 
jectively and realistically. For, in my judg- 
ment, a truly humble man is one without 
undue pride, a man who knows true values, 
and if he should display any particular abil- 
ities or manifest any special talents, is al- 
ways fully conscious, deep down inside, that 
he did not create them himself but that 
they were given to him as a free gift by his 
Creator. In that sense, the humble public 
official is the man who is always acutely 
aware of the fact that there is actually no 
such thing as a self-made man, no matter 
how far he may go in public life. 


The Attorney General of Pennsylvania 
Opposes the Application of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York for 
a License To Construct a Hydroelectric 
Power Project on the St. Lawrence 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, through 
Attorney General Robert E. Woodside, 
protested on November 26, 1952, the 
granting by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion of the application filed by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York for 
license to construct, operate, and main- 
tain a hydroelectric power project in the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The following letter written by Attor- 
ney General Woodside to Mr. Leon M. 
Fuquay, Secretary, Federal Power Com- 
mission, outlines the views of the Com- 
os ra of Pennsylvania on the sub- 

ect: 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Harrisburg, November 26, 1952. 
In the matter of the application of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, project 
No. 2000. 
Mr. LEON M. FUQUAY, 
Secretary, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Fuquay: As attorney general of 

the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I hereby 


file the Commonwealth’s protest, pursuant 
to section 1.10 (b) of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Power Commission (18 
CFR sec. 1.10 (b)), against the granting by 
the Federal Power Commission of the license 
applied for in the pending proceeding desig- 
nated by the Commission as project No. 2000, 
namely, the application of the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York for license 
to construct, operate, and maintain a hydro+ 
electric power project in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 
I 

It is the understanding of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania that the applicant 
seeks a license for power-development-works 
similar to those proposed in the agreement 
of March 19, 1941, between the United States 
and Canada with the exception of the navi- 
gation features which are excluded. > 


The application purports to seek only li- 
cense for power-development works on the 
United States side of the St. Lawrence 
boundary line. Nevertheless, the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania submits that, in con- 
sidering the potential effect upon Pennsyl- 
vania of the contemplated project, it is abso- 
lutely essential to view the licensing of such 
project as inseparably connected with the 
seaway project to which the Commonwealth 
has taken exception heretofore. 

This connection between the two projects 
is made eminently clear in the exchange of 
diplomatic notes of June 30, 1952, wherein 
the executive branches of the two govern- 
ments are jointly committed to the proposi- 
tion that development of the power project 
entails necessarily, as part of the reciprocal 
bargain, the completion of the seaway proj- 
ect. Canada commits itself “to provide and 
maintain whatever additional works may be 
required to allow uninterrupted 27-foot navi- 
gation between Lake Erie and the port of 
Montreal, subject to satisfactory arrange- 
ments being made to insure the development 
of power.” 

It is stressed in the exchange of notes that 
“Canada’s undertaking to provide the sea- 
way is predicated on the construction and 
maintenance by suitable entities in Canada 
and the United States of a sound power proj- 
ect in the International Rapids section.” 

The whole tenor of the commitments be- 
tween the two governments can lead only to 
the conclusion that if the power project is 
licensed and developed, then the seaway 
project will, as a consequence thereof and 
concurrently therewith, be developed. The 
two are, therefore, inseparable. The net re- 
sult would be to accomplish by indirection 
what was contemplated by the intergovern- 
mental agreement of 1941 which the Con- 
gress refused to approve. 

The position of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania with respect to the licensing 
and development of the power project must, 
therefore, be predicated upon the inevita- 
bilty that the seaway project would be de- 
veloped concurrently therewith in pursuance 
of the reciprocal commitments between the 
executive branches of the two governments. 

mr 

On previous occasions (the latest occasion 
being the testimony by the representative of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania before 
the International Joint Commission in the 
hearings on the United States and Canadan 
applications for approval by that Commis- 
sion of the proposed construction and main- 
tenance of the power development project in 
the International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River), the Commonwealth has 
taken the position that the development of 
the seaway project would result in a serious 
diversion of traffic from seaports on the At- 
lantic coast and a tendency to encourage, to 
the detriment of Pennsylvania, exceptional 
movement of industry westward from Penn- 
sylvania. The Commonwealth stands upon 
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that position and submits that, because of 
the inseparability of the seawey project from 
the proposed power-development project, the 
Commonwealth is warranted in opposing, 
and does oppose, the licensing of the power 
development project. 


Iv 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania sub- 
mits further that the alleged pressing need 
for the power for purposes of defense has 
not been adequately shown, According to 
the information in the possession of the Com- 
monwealth, private industry, which has in- 
creased the electric power capacity over 30 
percent during the last few years, has taken 
care of the increased demand for electric 
power and, further, the licensing of the pro- 
posed project would have a detrimental effect 
‘upon investments which have already been 
made, 

v 


The interests of labor, industry, and com- 
merce in the communities throughout the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania which would 
be affected by the development of the sea- 
way project, as an incident to the develop- 
ment of the proposed power project, are very 
great. A survey of expert opinion within 
Pennsylvania leads to the belief and conclu- 
sion that the interests of labor, industry 
(particularly coal and steel), and commerce 
in Pennsylvania would be detrimentally af- 
fected if the proposed power project were to 
be licensed, not solely because of that project 
standing alone, but because, as an inescapa- 
ble incident thereto and integral part there- 
of, the seaway project would be consume- 
mated. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania cons 
siders, therefore, that it has no other re- 
course under the circumstances than to in- 
terpose its protest against the granting by 
the Federal Power Commission of the appli- 
cation in respect of project No. 2000, the 
Commonwealth reserving its position, how- 
ever, with respect to any power project which 
can be appropriately authorized for develop- 
ment independently of the seaway project. 


vr 


Apart from any question which may have 
been or may be raised by any of the partici- 
pants or intervenors in the matter of project 
No. 2000 as to the authority of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to issue its order 
in relation to the proposed power develop- 
ment project or as to the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission to issue a license 
for such a project on an international 
boundary stream, and apart from any ques- 
tion as to the desirability or feasibility of 
such a project, the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania submits that there are certain ques- 
tions of a legal or juridical character to be 
resolved, as follows: 

1. What is the statutory intent of the def- 
inition of the word “project” in the Federal 
Power Act (41 Stat. 1063; 49 Stat. 839; sec. 
3 (11), 16 U. S. C. A. sec. 796 (11) ) as applied 
to project No. 2000? Does the Federal Power 
Commission have authority under the Fed- 
eral Power Act to issue a license for part of 
a project which depends, for operation of a 
complete project, upon constructions and 
operations by a foreign government agency? 
It is understood that part of the facilities, 
including half of 36 proposed generators and 
certain likes and other facilities, necessary 
to make the complete project would be 
constructed in Canada by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 

2. If, in fact, part of the facilities con- 
stituting the, proposed project would be 
located in Canadian territory and would be 
constructed and operated by the Canadian 
agency, as indicated above, then how is the 
so-called recapture clause in section 14 of the 
Federal Power Act (16 U. S. C. A. sec. 807) 
to be applied with respect to the right of 
the United States to take over the project 
covered in whole or in part by the license 
upon the expiration of the license? It is un- 
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derstood that any license issued in the pres- 
ent matter must be conditioned upon the 
right of the United States as prescribed in 
the said section 14. 

3. Is it not necessary that, pursuant to 

article I, section 10, clause 3, of the United 
States Constitution, the approval of the 
Congress be obtained with respect to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the 
proposed project? Would it not be necessary, 
as an incident to the development of the 
complete project, for the United States op- 
erating entity and the Canadian operating 
entity to enter into some kind of contractual 
relationship dealing with such matters as 
specific guaranties with respect to the divi- 
sion of power between the two countries, de- 
tails with respect to various technical mat- 
ters, and perhaps other matters? If so, and 
if the United States operating entity were 
to be one of the States or a political subdivi- 
sion or instrumentality thereof, would not 
this entall, in effect and in law, the making 
of an agreement or agreements between the 
State or such political subdivision or instru- 
mentality and a foreign power, within the 
meaning of the provision of the Constitution 
as cited above? 
- 4. Does not the public interest require that 
the Congress of the United States be given 
an opportunity to consider the entire matter, 
including the exchange of notes of June 30, 
1952, between the executive branches of the 
two governments? Has not the legislative 
intent of the Congress been made clear by, 
for example, the action of the Senate, in ap- 
proving the convention of February 27, 1950, 
between the United States and Canada con- 
cerning uses of the waters of the Niagara 
River (Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2180), in making its advice and con- 
sent subject to a reservation which expressly 
reserved the right of the United States “to 
provide by act of Congress for redevelopment, 
for the public use and benefit, of the United 
States share of the waters of the Niagara 
River made available by the ms of the 
‘Treaty, and no project for redevelopment of 
the United States share of such waters shall 
be undertaken until it be specifically author- 
ized by Act of Congress.”? 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
By ROBERT E. WOODSIDE, 
Attorney General. 


Neighbors by Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the dedication of the 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) Municipal Airport, 
October 5, 1952: 

Flying through space is one of man’s great- 
est achievements. Aviation has added a third 
medium of transportation to the existing 
means of transport over land and over water. 
Aviation also introduced the element of high 
speed to transportation. This great speed 
has had the effect of reducing distances in 
this vast country of 48 States and throughout 
the world. 

In addition aviation has given man a pow- 
erful weapon with which to fight wars. It 
has given rise to two great industries, name- 
ly, the construction of planes, and the opera- 
tion of planes by the airlines. Other enter- 
prises include the operation of airports, flight 
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training, aerial photography, crop dusting, 
and similar services which are becoming 
more numerous year after year. 

This great new field of transportation did 
not spring into being over night. Nearly a 
half-century ago, December 1903, the Wright 
brothers made their first flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C. Their plane was very crude. It con- 
sisted of 750 pounds of wood, linen, glue, 
piano wire, and an engine. But it flew. 
The long dream of man, mechanical flight, 
had come true. 

Ten years later, in 1913, Igor Sikorsky 
added a second engine and flew the first 
multi-engine plane in history. Mr. Sikor- 
sky is still active in the fisid of aviation in 
America, especially as it relates to helicop- 
ters. Ihad the pleasure of meeting him some 
months ago. 

The Post Office Department was quick to 
accept this newer, faster means of transpor- 
tation. Mail was flown for the first time in 
September 1911. The flight was from Nas- 
sau, Long Island, to Mineola, Long Island. 

The first scheduled air mail service was 
inaugurated on May 15, 1918. This service 
consisted of one daily round trip between 
New York and Washington, D.C. The Army 
flew the planes. 

Commercial aviation began during the 
period 1925 to 1926. The Air Mail Act of 
1925 provided for the letting of air mail con- 
tracts. By the end of 1926, the mail was 
being flown by private carriers. Commercial 
aviation was given added impetus by the 
passage of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, in 
which the Federal Government pledged itself 
to encourage and promote aviation. Lind- 
bergh’s flight in 1927 from New York to Paris 
electrified the attention of the people and 
gave a new impetus to the young industry. 

Aviation became a thriving industry dur- 
ing the 1920's. Investors expressed their con- 
fidence in its future by investing large sums 
of money. By 1930, there were 39 separate 
airlines in operation. 

But in 1934, the airline industry suffered 
a setback. The Federal Government, dis- 
satisfied with the air-mail contractual ar- 
rangements, canceled all commercial con- 
tracts and ordered the Army to resume fly- 
ing the mail. Shortly after the Army took 
over there followed a series of unfortunate 
plane accidents. These accidents were due 
partly to adverse circumstances such as un- 
usually severe weather, and partly to the in- 
experience of the Army pilots in this type of 
air service, 

However, the cancellation of air mail con- 
tracts had at least one beneficial effect. It 
forced the private airlines toward greater de- 
pendence on passengers as a source of in- 
come and less dependence on air mail. 

In 1938, Congress passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the basic law under which com- 
mercial aviation activities are carried on to- 
day. The Civil Aeronautics Act reaffirmed 
the previous policy of the Government, which 
was to encourage, promote, and develop com- 
mercial aviation. The act also introduced a 
new element—it established a clearly defined 
policy of economic regulation. 

The act also created two governing bodies. 
These are the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. They 
are separate agencies. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board exercises broad 
legislative, regulatory, and judicial functions 
which include: the establishment of eco- 
nomic and safety regulations for the air; 
the creation of new routes and services, or 
the extension of existing on2s; and the regu- 
lation of air carriers. The Board is composed 
of five members appointed by the President of 
the United States, with the approval of the 
Senate. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
now an Office of the Department of Com- 
merce. Its supervisory activities include 
the registration and certification of airmen 
and aircraft; the establishment of safety 
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standards and performance standards; and 
control of the airways and facilities such 
as marker beacons. The Administration 
plans airport improvement and cooperates 
with the operators of airports. The Admin- 
istration, like the Board, is charged with the 
full responsibility of fostering a safe and 
sound air transportation system. 

` Since 1938, the airlines have been placed 
on a new status. Each airline operates un- 
der a specific instrument of authority called 
a Certificate of Convenience and Necessity. 
Its terms set forth the exact services to be 
rendered and the routes to be followed. 
Neither extensions nor cancellations of 
routes and services may be made without 
the express permission of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. New companies cannot op- 
erate as air carriers until the Board is con- 
vinced that a public need exists for the addi- 
tional service. Thus the Board protects the 
public and insures that the best service pos- 
sible is forthcoming. 

In 1938, there were 16 airlines in operation. 
Today these airlines are known as the trunk 
lines. Together, their routes form a network 
which covers the Nation. 

When the United States entered the war 
in December 1941, the trunk lines were op- 
erating 370 planes. The following spring, 
221 of the planes were sold or leased to the 
armed services. Planes on order with manu- 
facturers were relinquished at the request of 
the Federal Government. 

With their remaining aircraft, the com- 
mercial lines were called upon to perform 
huge transportation tasks. Arrivals and de- 
partures no longer were timed to suit the 
convenience of passengers. They were placed 
on a round-the-clock basis and each plane 
began averaging 10 to 12 hours of operation 
daily compared to a normal rate of 8% 
hours. The distance which each plane fiew 
each day rose from a normal rate of 1,100 
miles to 1,725 miles. In 1938, every plane 
which took off was only half filled with 
passengers. By 1944, every plane was nor- 
mally filled to over 90 percent of capacity. 

World War II strengthened commercial 
aviation in many ways. We emerged from 
the conflict with an unprecedented air- 
mindedness. The general public had watched 
the daily performances of our air fleets 
throughout the world. As a result the peo- 
ple gained an intimate understanding of air 
transportation. 

The development of better planes, equip- 
ment, and techniques proceeded at a pace 
which far exceeded that of normal times. 

Of equal or greater importance was the 
fact that we emerged from the war with 
thousands of highly-trained pilots, mechan- 
ics, navigators, radio technicians, control 
tower operators, and similar specialists. We 
came out of the war with a wealth of aviation 
personnel, know-how, and equipment, and 
with a strong surge of public acceptance of 
aviation. 

The airline of today may be described as 
a composite organization. It has some of 
the characteristics of a public utility along 
with those of a government instrumentality. 
At the same time, it is financed with private 
capital and is managed by private indivi- 
duals. However, safety and efficiency have 
not been reduced as a result of this un- 
usual legal structure. The regulatory agen- 
cies have always given the goal of safe, ef- 
ficient service their closest attention. 

The excellent service rendered by the Amer- 
ican airlines is reflected in their record for 
1951. Together, they handled almost 25,000,- 
000 passengers in domestic and interna- 
tional travel, and they hauled them 13,000,- 
000,000 passenger-miles; an increase over 1950 
of 29 percent. 

During 1951, the airlines transported the 
mail a total of 86,000,000 ton-miles, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 27 percent. 
In addition, the amount of freight and ex- 
press flown in 1951 was 213,000,000 ton-miles, 
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At the end of the past year, the routes 
of the domestic air carriers extended for 162, 
000 miles. The combined domestic and inter- 
national routes flown regularly by American 
planes totaled 400,000 miles. 

What is the safety record of the airlines? 
In 1951, there were 12,646 takeoffs and land- 
ings each average day, yet the percentage of 
fatal crashes was only 1/10,000 of 1 percent. 
The safety record of all United States air 
carriers for the year 1951 is 1.3 fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles. This is better 
than the 10-year average of 1.9 fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles. 

Safety in flying is, unquestionably, the 
most important element in aviation. It be- 
gins on the drawing boards of designers and 
engineers. It continues through the manu- 
facturing stage by constantly testing ma- 
terials and the finished product. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the airlines, and 
the pilots all combine their skill and knowl- 
edge to make flying safe. Because of the 
continuous cooperation among all these 
groups, the safety record of the air carriers 
has improved steadily through the years. 
Spokesmen for the industry claim that flying 
is nine times safer today than it was in 
1931, 

How do the airlines fit into the defense 
picture? The answer is that they will step 
into whatever role the situation requires, 
and without hesitation. Already between 
35 and 40 of their four-engine planes are fly- 
ing the Korean air lift known as Operation 
Pacific. It is a team of thousands of airline 
personnel working together in a 24-hour-a- 
day operation. By the end of 1951, they had 
transported approximately 110,000 passengers 
and 14,800 tons of cargo to and from Japan. 

It has been noted that back in 1941 the 
airlines had 370 planes. Today they operate 
over 1,000 planes, about half of which are 
four-engine types. This powerful fleet of 
planes stands ready to serve the Nation in 
times of emergency. 

In the field of international travel, Ameri- 
can airlines have been very active. Their 
planes cover 240,000 miles of routes abroad. 
These routes reach around the world to 
nearly every foreign land outside the. iron 
curtain. The number of passengers hauled 
by our lines increased from 270,000 in 1942 
to 2,000,000 last year, or over 700 percent. 

Overseas cargo service has now become a 
reality and freight can be shipped by air 
to all parts of the world. Air shipping di- 
rectories list hundreds of points which are 
served by airlines on a regular schedule. 

Many other nations besides the United 
States participate In international air trans- 
portation. Problems arise which no particu- 
lar nation is empowered to solve. To better 
insure cooperation among the various na- 
tional airlines, and to promote friendship 
and good will, two organizations have been 
established. The first is the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. I attended a 
meeting of this organization at Buenos Aires 
in South America about a year ago. It fixes 
standards for air navigation and for the air- 
worthiness of aircraft. It recommends prac- 
tices concerning the simplification of cus- 
toms, immigration, public health, and pass- 
port activities. It can act, when requested, 
as a tribunal for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes which touch on matters of 
air transportation. 

The second organization is the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association. This is a 
voluntary group of airline companies. Like 
any business association in America, the 
member lines of the transport association 
use it as a headquarters where working rules 
can be established, where standards can be 
ce ala and where differences can be set- 
tled. 

At this point I should like to mention one 
item which is of particular interest in con- 
nection with international air transporta- 
tion, Last year, 80 percent of all planes 


flown by the scheduled airlines of every 
nation were manufactured here in the United 
States. 

A recent development in air commerce is 
the jet-propelled civil aircraft. The British 
have produced a plane of this type. It is 
known as the Comet, and its cruising speed 
is nearly 500 miles an hour. 

On May 2 of this year, the British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. inaugurated the world's 
first schedule jet air service between Lon- 
don and Johannesburg, South Africa. The 
distance between these points is 6,700 miles. 
The first trip was completed in 23 hours and 
38 minutes. 

One rather startling fact about traveling 
from east to west in a high-speed plane, such 
as the jet-propelled type, is that one travels 
at nearly the same speed as the earth in 
making its revolution around the sun. As- 
suming a nonstop flight, this means that a 
west-bound plane, taking off at New York 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, New York time, 
would arrive at San Francisco shortly after 
10 o'clock in the morning, Pacific time. 

I had the unusual opportunity of seeing 
the British Comet in 1949, before it was 
shown to the aviation world. It is a re- 
markably fine piece of engineering. But 
its operation presents problems, making it 
for the time being at least, no serious com- 
petition for the usual type of propeller- 
driven planes. 

In the field of jet-propelled aircraft, the 
United States has directed all its efforts to 
the construction of military aircraft alone. 
One well-known example of our military jet 
plane is the Saberjet. We have produced 
cther types of light jet planes for the armed 
services, and this past summer our military 
leaders announced that two mammoth jet 
bombers had been completed. 

The fact that the United States has not 
taken a more dominant position in the pro- 
duction of jet aircraft for civil use has been a 
source of concern to some individuals and 
groups. They feel that we have now lost the 
strong advantage which we once had over 
other nations in plane construction. Some 
even go so far as to predict that America will 
become a second-rate Nation with respect to 
civil aviation. 

However, many of the airlines of the Na- 
tion have not pressed vigorously for jet air- 
craft. The reasons why the production of 
jet planes for commercial use is not abso- 
lutely essential to our future well-being in 
aviation may be summarized as follows: 

In the first place, much of the travel in the 
United States is over short distances. This 
fact is particularly true of the local-service 
lines which serve the smaller communities. 
Jet planes are feasible only on long, non- 
stop flights. 

Second, the airlines already have a huge 
investment in conventional-type aircraft. 
Their planes are serving our needs satisfac- 
torily, and with a minimum of revenue loss. 

Third, the development of a new type of 
plane is extremely costly. It is argued that 
a wise policy would be to allow foreign na- 
tions to develop the jet and overcome the 
flaws and weaknesses inherent in it. 

Fourth, our national defense effort is now 
absorbing all of our time, materials, skill, 
and efforts. We cannot transfer them to un- 
essential work, at least for the time being. 

In addition, it must be remembered that 
America is constantly conducting research 
in the field of jet propulsion. When the jet 
aircraft becomes indispensable and suitable 
to air travel, the United States will produce 
planes of that type. And they will be as 
good as any others in operation. 

Now, permit me to turn your attention to 
the handling of aviation problems in Con- 
gress. I am a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. It is the duty of 
this committee to consider legislation con- 
cerning civil aviation. During the 1952 ses- 
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sion, my committee reviewed a total of 51 
legislative bills and resolutions which dealt 
with aviation. Some of the bills were con- 
cerned with the problem of the separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay. Hearings on 
the subsidy question were held in Washing- 
ton during March and April of this year, and 
the testimony presented fills a total of 481 
pages. 

Other problems studied by my committee 
included the creation of an independent Air 
Safety Board; the training of civilian-avia- 
tion personnel; the development of new types 
of aircraft; the establishment of a policy 
with respect to the operation, management, 
and maintenance of airports by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; and the estab- 
lishment of a temporary commission to study 
air-safety conditions. The committee en- 
deavors to solve these and many other prob- 
lems in the hope that aviation will thereby. 
become safer and better. 

I have presented the broad picture of com- 
mercial air transportation. Now, just how 
does Fort Dodge fit into this picture? The 
answer to that question is plainly seen. It 
stretches out before us. It is the Fort Dodge 
Municipal Airport. 

Here, a safe distance from the city proper, 
our people have joined hands with the Fed- 
eral Government to build this fine airport. 
On three separate occasions, comprising 
three construction programs, Federal and 10- 
cal funds were put to work. The results are 
these facilities: a paved runway 4,400 feet 
long, paved roads, taxiways, and an apron, a 
lighting system, a water system, and a ter- 
minal building, as well as unpaved runways. 
and room for further expansion. 

Fort Dodge is ideally located in Webster 
County, and a splendid trade area. It is 
near the center of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Iowa. The airport thus becomes 
readily available to all the citizens of this 
rich agricultural and industrial community. 
That it will be used extensively by air trav- 
elers admits of no doubt. The people of Fort 
Dodge and vicinity are to be congratulated. 
The Fort Dodge municipal airport has been 
certificated for service by Braniff Airways, 
one of America’s important trunk lines, 
Braniff has not only domestic, but also for- 
eign service, linking our community with all 
the world. It ranks twelfth in size among 
the world’s airlines, and it has a history of 
forward-looking operations. Founded in 
1928, its progress has matched that of the 
entire aviation industry. 

This is a big State and a big country. Air 
travel is fast and convenient. It is safer 
than many people believe. 

Aviation is certain to become more and 
more important in the future. We have seen 
how the automobile developed, and the great 
influence it has had. If a great change 
should come in the future, the people of 
Fort Dodge now are in a position to take full 
advantage of it. A century ago the railroads 
came to Iowa and Fort Dodge. Then came 
improved highways and the motor cars. Now 
air transport becomes available to all of us, 

The availability of air transportation may 
well contribute to a further increase in the 
commerce and industry of this area. 

Several fields of new employment are 
created. 

The stand-up value of an airport is very 
important. When serious illness or other 
emergency arises, the airport becomes an es- 
sential part of our defense. With an air 
facility such as this, the people of Fort Dodge 
can join in the common defense of our 
Nation. 

This airport links Fort Dodge with the rest 
of America and the world and with the 
future. 

Therefore, at the instance and request of 
the Airport Committee, I dedicate the Fort 
Dodge municipal airport, with all its splen- 
did facilities, to the present and the future 
service and well-being of our people, 
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Mrs. David W. Wallace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., December 7, 
1952: 


CLEM Norton Says 


Mrs. David W. Wallace, mother of Mrs, 
Harry S. Truman, wife of the President, died 
at the White House at the age of 90, last 
week. Never did a mother in her old age 
have better attention. Everything possible 
was done for her. One reason that the Tru- 
mans wanted to get back into the White 
House and out of Blair House as quickly as 
possible, at the time that the White House 
was being remodeled at a cost of $5,700,000, 
was because Mrs. Wallace could be better 
taken care of in the White House, for old 
people, who are sick, require more 24-hour 
care and attention than any other class of 
sick patients, with a few exceptions. 

I like the manner in which Mrs. Truman 
took care of her mother. The mother’s wel- 
fare was always uppermost. And was the 
President, a nice son-in-law? When he 
heard that Mrs. Wallace was breathing her 
last, he actually ran to the second floor of 
the White House to be there at the bedside 
with his wife and the White House physician, 
Gen. Wallace H. Graham. The President 
stood by the bedside, holding his dying 
mother-in-law’s hand in his left hand, and 
at the same time comforted his wife with 
his right arm around her. No mother-in-law 
in history was better taken care of by a 
son-in-law. This is a classic lesson that 
America seriously needs at an hour when 
many a son-in-law is trying to bury his 
mother-in-law out of the way some place. 
To get rid of her. 

Don’t you knock the Truman family to me. 
You read and study the entire story of this 
family, and you'll have to love them, on the 
domestic level at least. Never did a daughter 
in the White House conduct herself with 
more decorum, with more niceness than did 
Margaret Truman. Never was there a nicer 
husband, a better father, than President 
Truman. And this final act, the treatment 
of Mrs. Truman's 90-year-old mother, in her 
last years, well, it’s a story that should be 
told to every one. 


Tariff Concessions Jeopardize the Wine 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat on the subject of wine 
tariffs. 

Since 1947, when the outgoing admin- 
istration embarked on a plan of reck- 
less tariff concessions, the California 
wine industry has been among those 


small but important industries singled 
out for unjust tariff treatment. 

As the result of tariff concessions 
granted in 1947, 1949, and again in 1951, 
the import rate of some varieties of wine 
has increased as much as 337 percent. 

It is not economically logical or proper 
to force the American wine industry, or 
any other industry for that matter, to 
compete with cheap foreign production 
without the equalizing effect of a tariff 
rate which will insure competition on a 
fair basis. 

When a domestic product produced 
under high American standards of qual- 
ity and labor can be drastically under- 
sold anywhere in the country by a for- 
eign produet of probable lesser stand- 
ards the reciprocity feature has been ob- 
literated from our reciprocal trade pro- 
grams. 

How the people of my district feel 
about this situation is expressed very 
well in the editorial referred to above, 
and which is as follows: 


THE Wine INDUSTRY OF THE EMPIRE Must BE 
SURE OF PROTECTION 


The return of the Republican Party to 
power offers hope of better markets to Red- 
wood Empire wine producers. Traditionally 
the party of high tariffs, the GOP which now 
controls Congress will probably look with 
fayor upon a Righer tariff for foreign wine. 

Empire wines have been competing with 
cheap European wines since the end of World 
War II. Wine tariffs have been lowered three 
times since 1947, primarily in order to make 
dollars available abroad. Heavy production 
at home and abroad has resulted in a de- 
pressed market for all wines, despite in- 
creased consumption. 

Certainly the Redwood Empire is being hit 
twice for European recoyery—once by Federal 
taxes and again by ruined wine markets. 

We believe that the tariff on foreign wines 
should be raised enough to offset lower 
foreign labor costs and to prevent dumping 
of Argentinian wines, but not enough to 
prevent competition between domestic and 
foreign wines. 

We realize that there are two sides to the 
tariff picture. If we cut off all opportunity 
for foreign producers to compete for our 
dollars, then in turn we kill our export mar- 
kets. Foreign trade, unfortunately, must flow 
in both directions. 

And the Redwood Empire has a big stake 
in a healthy export market: In the prewar 
days of strong foreign markets, we sold fresh 
and dried apples and prunes in large quan- 
tities to European nations. AN three indus- 
tries have been working hard to regain these 
markets the past few years, but only those 
nations which had American dollars could 
purchase the desired fruits. 

There is also the danger of driving foreign 
nations into trade with the Soviet Union 
because of a too high tariff wall. So we hope 
Co will build the barrier against the 
flood of foreign wines high enough to pro- 
tect our wine industry from unfair competi- 
tion, but not so high as to discourage all 
foreign trade. 


Mending the Political Roof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ord, I include the following article by 
the distinguished commentator, Felix 
Morley, which appeared in the January 
7 issue of the Pathfinder magazine: 
MENDING THE POLITICAL ROOF 
(By Felix Morley) 


Everybody knows the story of the citizen 
whose house leaked so badly. When the 
weather was fine there was no need to fix 
it, and in rainy weather it was too late. 

That is very much the situation in regard 
to the electoral college which is only now— 
2 weeks before the inauguration—solemnly 
announcing that Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
RICHARD M. Nrxon have really been chosen 
as President and Vice President of the United 
States. Everybody agrees that our present 
electoral system is in many respects silly 
and in some respects wholly undesirable. 
But it can’t be changed during a presi- 
dential campaign, and after the campaign, 
revision doesn’t seem necessary. 

But Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
Jr., of New York, thinks that a spell of fine 
weather should be utilized to mend a leaky 
roof. And he has started work by drafting 
a constitutional amendment, which he will 
introduce as soon as the Eighty-third Con- 
gress convenes, designed to make our elec- 
toral system more simple and more demo- 
cratic. 

Outlining his plan for Pathfinder readers, 
CovupnrErt makes plain that it would keep all 
the benefits in our indirect system of elect- 
ing the President. There would still be an 
electoral college, but it would henceforth 
really reflect the popular will. There would 
be no possibility, as there is now, of a Presi- 
dent being chosen by a minority vote. And 
the Coudert amendment would also sharply 
lessen the present undue influence of the 
big cities, and the political machines in 
those cities, in the selection of candidates, 


LOST VOTES 


The major criticism of the present elec- 
toral system is that each State casts its elec- 
toral vote as a unit. In the last election, 
for instance, New York gave 3,952,815 votes 
to Eisenhower and 3,104,601 votes to Steven- 
son. But because the State electors cus- 
tomarily vote as a unit, although not legally 
bound to do so, Eisenhower got all of New 
York’s 45 electoral votes. The reverse of this 
situation was seen in North Carolina, where 
Stevenson got 652,803 votes to Eisenhower's 
558,107. Under the unit rule the Democratic 
candidate gets all of North Carolina’s 14 elec- 
toral yotes, making the entire Republican 
vote there seem as futile as was the Demo- 
cratic vote in New York. 

The Coudert amendment provides that the 
electors shall be chosemin the same manner 
as Members of Congress. Instead of a State- 
wide slate, one elector would be selected by 
the voters in each congressional district, and 
two would be chosen at large from the entire 
State, to correspond with the vote for Sen- 
ators. 

In New York, on November 4, the people 
elected 27 Republican and 16 Democratic 
Representatives. They elected one Repub- 
lican Senator, and probably would have 
elected two—judging by the division of the 
State-wide vote—if there had been two sena- 
torial contests. ; 

In North Carolina, on November 4, the 
people elected 1 Republican and 11 Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. There was no senato- 
rial contest there, but if there had been the 
Democratic candidates would certainly have 
won. 

REAL RESULTS 

Under the present system the Republicans 
get all 45 electoral votes from New York and 
the Democrats get all 14 electoral votes from 
North Carolina, Under the Coudert amend- 
ment the electoral vote of both States would 
be split: In New York it would be 29 Re- 
publican to 16 Democratic. In North Caro- 
lina it woud be 1 Republican to 15 Demo- 
crats. For the Nation as a whole, Coudert 
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, Eisenhower under this plan would 
have 300 electors to Stevenson's 231, instead 
of the top-heavy 442-to-89 division in the 
electoral college which is now formally an- 
nounced. 

It may seem curious that a Republican 
spokesman should advocate an electoral re- 
form which, so far as the last election is 
concerned, would have cut the landslide 
presidential victory of the GOP candidate. 
But Covuperr has some effective answers to 
this objection. 

In the first place, he says, it is not politi- 
cally healthy for any President to have a 
huge majority in the electoral college if the 
Congress is almost evenly divided—as it is 
now—between the two parties. Such a situ- 
ation tends to increase, rather than dimin- 
ish, a conflict between the White House and 
Capitol Hill which is not nationally ad- 
vantageous. 

In the second place, Mr. CoupErt empha- 
sizes that if the two-party system is to be 
restored in the South, there must be a 
build-up of Republican organization by con- 
gressional districts. He argues that to 
choose the presidential electors locally, 
rather than on a State-wide basis, would 
do just that. He further points out that 
under his plan the electoral vote would be 
definitely known as soon as the congres- 

` sional returns were in, 


VOTERS’ CHOICE 


But the most important feature of the 
Coudert amendment is that it would dimin- 
ish the influence of the political machines 
in the great cities. Pressure groups in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia often carry 
a whole State for a President, regardless of 
the effort for clean politics in the small 
towns and rural areas. This situation gives 
the city machines undue influence in the 
selection of presidential candidates. They 
would lose most of this unfair advantage 
under the Coudert amendment, making 
each congressional district the electoral unit. 

For that very reason the proposal of this 
able and public-spirited New York lawyer 
will have hard sledding. But it also has 
strong support, in part because it is simple, 
logical, and easy to understand. 

In summary, Covuperr proposes that the 
power to nominate and elect a President 
should be taken away from professional poli- 
ticians and restored to the citizens of this 
country as a whole. In that respect our 
constitutional roof needs mending, and now 
seems the logical time. 


Rehabilitation of Navajo and Hopi 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill amending section 9 
of the act entitled “An act to promote the 
rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes of Indians and a better utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 19, 1950, Pub- 
lic Law 474, Eighty-first Congress, which 
would provide the same social-security 
benefits for the States in which the Sioux 
Indian people reside as are now provided 
for the States in which the Navajo and 
Hopi Tribes of Indians reside, 


. 


Prior to 1876 the Federal Government 
had ceded a large area including parts 
of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota to the Sioux. 
When gold was discovered in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, this area was in- 
vaded by the whites. The Indians were 
placed in materially reduced areas de- 
scribed in recent years as concentration 
camps, but known in those days as reser- 
vations. 

In consideration for the acceptance by 
the Sioux of these vastly reduced areas, 
the Federal Government entered into the 
treaty of 1877 which reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


The United States does agree to provide 
all necessary aid to assist the said Indians 
in the work of civilization;. to furnish to 
them schools and instruction in mechanical 
and agricultural arts, as provided for by the 
treaty of 1868. * * * Such rations, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be 
continued until the Indians are able to sup- 
port themselves, 


When the social-security program was 
established in South Dakota and other 
Sioux nation states, the Federal Govern- 
ment disregarded its treaty with the 
Sioux and provided that social-security 
benefits to members of the Sioux Tribe 
should be paid on a 50-50 basis, half by 
the State and half by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the major cost of adminis- 
tration being borne by the States and 
this, in spite of the fact that the Indian 
treaty reads that such aid “or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary shall be 
continued until the Indians are able to 
support themselves.” 

It is my contention that when an In- 
dian applies for old-age assistance or aid 
to dependent children, they are required 
to sign an affidavit that they are unable 
to support themselves and that it is the 
bounden obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not the States to provide 
that assistance. 

It is my contention that when the 
Sioux Indian people, because of age, in- 
firmity or other reasons are eligible for 
social security benefits, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is obligated by virtue of its 
treaty to provide such benefits to them. 

Certainly, if the State governments of 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico are 
entitled to this additional assistance, the 
States in which the Sioux Indians reside 
are entitled to the same consideration. 


Republican Victory Dooms UMT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Republican chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] has al- 
ready announced that the committee will 
not even consider legislation setting up 
a universal military training program. 
This, no doubt, means that nothing will 
soon result from the years of study and 
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effort devoted to the subject by outstand- 
ing leaders interested in placing our na- 
tional defense on a more secure founda- 
tion. It means that the long fight car- 
ried on by veterans’ organizations was 
lost when the ¢hairmanship of the 
Armed Services Committee passed into 
Republican hands. The former chair- 
man, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], a Democrat, is a strong advo- 
cate of UMT. 

Most competent observers agree that 
our national defense has suffered from 
long intervals of military weakness fol- 
lowed by hurried mobilizations which 
have made way for equally hurried 
demobilizations. During intervals of 
weakness our diplomacy has been han- 
dicapped and our enemies tempted to 
start aggressions. A strong United 
States might have prevented World War 
II. This is a fact worth considering 
carefully. 

The excuse that we cannot have UMT 
while we have the draft would have some 
significance if employed by a person who 
would favor UMT provided there were 
no draft. The Republican chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee is not 
such a person. At any rate, the draft 
does not stand in the way of authoriza- 
tion of UMT. In fact, commencement 
of UMT may be the only reasonably 
expeditious way of getting rid of the 
draft. 

There is irrefutable evidence available 
that UMT would eventually make it 
possible to reduce the size of our stand- 
ing army without diminishing our mili- 
tary strength. UMT would reduce 
defense costs. It would cut the period of 
service for trainees to 6 months, 

It seems to me it is high time that we 
put our defense on a sound long-term 
basis. Our young men are entitled to 
know as nearly as possible exactly what 
will be required of them as their contri- 
bution to national security. 

Some leaders of the American Legion, 
of which I am a member, have never 
spared Democrats with whom they dis- 
agreed. I wonder just what action they 
plan on taking now that the Republicans 
have announced the death of their num- 
ber one objective, UMT. These lead- 
ers know that when the draft is not nec- 
essary most of the current opponents of 
UMT who blame their opposition on 
the existence of the draft will then say 
that if the world situation does not re- 
quire us to have a draft law it is not se- 
rious enough to justify UMT. 

Presidents from George Washington 
to Harry Truman have tried to place the 
defense of this Nation on an even keel 
based upon equality of sacrifice and 
readily mobilizable reserve forces rather 
than large standing forces. The Demo- 
crats, led by Mr. Vinson with some Re- 
publican support, made a fight for 
UMT. in the Eighty-second Congress 
and came near to success. The present 
Republican chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee led the opponents of 
UMT. The Republican victory has 
placed the gentleman in a position of 
power which makes the UMT cause 
look pretty hopeless at least for this ses- 
sion. The gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
SHORT, is a very distinguished legislator, 
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highly respected and a fine gentleman. 
I have no personal quarrel with him and 
would not want my remarks to be under- 
stood as having even the slightest per- 
sonal connotation. He has told the press 
there will be no consideration of UMT 
by his committee. I feel sure this is a 
result of the Republican victory not de- 
sired by many voters who voted Republi- 
can. Perhaps some of our American Le- 
gion spokesmen can persuade the gentle- 
man from Missouri to change his mind. 
Many of us who are members will be in- 
terestedly watching their conduct now 
that Republicans are in the saddle. We 
hope they will fight for the Legion 
UMT program without regard to par- 
tisan politics. 


Known But to God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address delivered by 
Rabbi Herschel Levin, Temple Emanuel, 
Lawrence, Mass., over the American 
Broadcasting System, plus Armed Forces 
Radio overseas on July 6, 1952: 


My dear friends, in the churchyard of the 
Old Presbyterian Meeting House in Alexan- 
dria, Va., not far from the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of World I, Hes the body 
of an unknown soldier of an earlier war. 
All we know about this man is that he died 
probably in a hospital in Alexandria after 
having been wounded fighting our Nation’s 
first battle for freedom, the American Revo- 
lution. His body was buried in an old am- 
munition box and forgotten. It was dug 
up accidentally, two generations later, by 
excavators, who recognized the fragments of 
the Revolutionary War uniform and insignia. 
In 1929 a tombstone was placed over his 
grave by the members of the National So- 
ciety of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution, with a simple inscription beginning 
with these words: “Here lies a soldier of the 
Revolution whose identity is known but to 
God.” 

Known but to God is the name and origin 
of this valiant soldier carried to his reward 
by a bullet or by disease—known but to God 
whom he worshiped, whether in a Catholic 
chapel, a Protestant church, or in one of the 
humble Jewish synagogues already estab- 
lished in colonial America. 

There were not many Jews in the British 
North American Colonies—only about 2,000— 
on that fateful Fourth of July, 176 years ago. 
But when the call to arms for the defense 
of liberty sounded, many answered—almost 
all taking their posts in the rebel army. 
Almost all, that is, except perhaps a Jew of 
New York surnamed Gomez, who was turned 
down by the Continental Congress, not be- 
cause of his religion. Men of all faiths were 
welcomed by the founding fathers of our. 
land. The Continental Congress refused to 
permit him to organize a military company 
to fight against the British because he was 
68 years old. They wanted younger men in 
their army, they said. Gomez, in anger, re- 
plied that he could stop a bullet as well as a 
younger man. Perhaps Gomez went off and 
enlisted under another name, giving a 


younger age. Perhaps he was that unknown 
soldier known but to God. 

If so, he was not the only Jew who fought 
for liberty in the American Revolution, nor 
the only one who died on its battlefields. 
There was Francis Salvador, from the colony 
of South Carolina, where Jews formed al- 
most an entire infantry company, known as 
the Jews’ Company. Salvador, a member 
of the colony’s provincial congress, deserved 
well his nickname of “the Southern Paul 
Revere.” On July 1, 1776, the report spread 
that the British Fleet was closing in on 
Charleston. When Salvador heard the news, 
like his northern counterpart, he mounted 
his horse and rounded up a large number 
of volunteers to check the impending dis- 
aster. This involved him in three fierce en- 
gagements with Indians who had been in- 
cited by the Tories. In the last of these 
battles, Salvador was killed and scalped. 
He was only 29 years old, but had made his 
mark already among his countrymen as a 
wise legislator and a brave soldier. His name 
appears in practically every history of the 
State of South Carolina. One of his fellow 
soldiers wrote: “The whole army regretted 
his loss, as he was universally loved and 
esteemed by them.” 

After Francis Salvador’s death, his fellow 
Jews, most of them from Charleston, serving 
in the Jews’ Company, fought gallantly in 
the battle of Beaufort (February 1779). 
Among the early Americans killed in that 
engagement were Joseph Solomon and Moses 
Cohen, There are records of many other 
brave Jewish soldiers who fought for the 
freedom of the colonies from British rule in 
those days. 

Here is an interesting story about David 
Emanuel, a young Jew who was one of the 
patriot leaders of a community in the colony 
of Georgia, called appropriately, Rebel 
Town, situated not far from Augusta. At 
McBean’s Creek, the Tories captured him and 
several companions, and marched them off 
to a nearby field to be shot. One of Eman- 
uel’s companions, a Christian, was given per- 
mission to say a final prayer before the exe- 
cution. Fortunately, his captors paid more 
attention to his fervent invocation to the 
merciful God than they did to the other 
prisoners. Nearby some horses were tethered. 
David Emanuel dashed toward them, mount- 
ed one, rode off to the swampland, dropped 
into the bog up to his neck. His pursuers 
searched for him in vain, although they came 
so close to him several times that he could 
hear their muttered curses. David Emanuel, 
the Jew whose life was saved by the last 
prayer of a Christian soldier, survived the 
Revolutionary War, served in the State leg- 
islature, and became Governor of Georgia, 
which named for him one of its largest 
counties, Emanuel County, in the east-cen- 
tral section of the State. 

Jews have shared gallantly with fellow 
citizens of all faiths the burden of all the 
wars fought by our country. That great 
book written by Simon Wolf in 1895 actually 
lists the names of thousands of American 
Jewish soldiers who defended our land in 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, on both sides during the War 
Between the States; listing also those cited 
for gallantry and many who played heroic 
roles in civilian and military life, serving 
the United States of America. 

Many interesting developments could be 
included in an up-to-date edition of that 
book. In 1917, Jews numbered only 3 per- 
cent of the American population, but were 
at least 6 percent of the total enlistment, 
numerically higher than the average in three 
of the more dangerous branches: infantry, 
signal and aviation, and medical divisions. 
Forty thousand Jewish volunteers answered 
the first call to arms in 1917. In New York 
City, more men bearing the ancient Jewish 
priestly name of Cohen enlisted than men of 
any other name. Albert Cohen, Jr., of Mem- 
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phis, aged 13, enlisted 24 hours after we de- 
clared war against Germany by concealing 
his true age. He fell in the first line of battle 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. There were 
hundreds of Jewish immigrants from New 
York's East Side in the famous Seventy- 
seventh Division. One of its commanding 
Officers, Douglas Campbell, wrote: “The Jew- 
ish boys of the Seventy-seventh Division 
were the best soldiers on earth.” 

Now I do not take Campbell’s words lit- 
erally. I am content to know that Jews 
have distinguished themselves in defense 
of liberty. In World War II, 1 out of every 
3 or 4 adult male Jews in the world was a 
soldier in the armies of the United Nations. 

But let me not give the impression that 
Jews are warlike people. Jews hate war 
for the same good reasons that make Chris- 
tians hate war. 

The Talmud tells how the people of Jeru- 
salem, led by the high priest, Yadua, greeted, 
with a religious procession and with gifts, 
the conqueror Alexander, who had come to 
ravage the Holy City. Turning to his sol- 
diers, the emperor exclaimed: “When I saw 
not a spear, nor even an ax, I could not 
raise my hand against them. They are the 
only people who met me in peace instead 
of with armies. More glory to their leader, 
Yadua, who had enough courage and wisdom 
to do this thing.” A favorite saying of the 
rabbis was: “There may be food and drink 
but when peace is lacking, all is lacking. 
Peace is the equivalent of all good things.” 
Along with justice and truth, we consider 
peace to be one of the foundation stones of 
the world. Jews will resort to war if forced 
into it, but refuse to make a romance of 
fighting. Seldom is the warrior glorified in 
Jewish literature. The Maccabees are remem- 
bered more for their devotion to the one 
God and for their restoration of the temple 
than for their military victories. David 
is exalted more as a sweet singer of psalms 
than as a giant killer. 

The great modern writer, Maurice Samuels, 
puts it this way: “If my brother goes mad 
and attacks me, and I must slay him in 
self-defense, how can I be happy over it? It 
is a cruel and miserable business, to be fin- 
ished with as soon as possible. I do not 
find in the Bible delight in war and war- 
riors. Our exultation in victory was not 
the glorification of the warrior, but only 
a fierce joy at having survived.” “I know,” 
says Samuels, “with utter certainty concern- 
ing us as we are today that the conscious 
Jew, the Jew steeped in Jewish life * + » 
abhors war, and though he can die for his 
faith as well as anyone else, he refuses to 
make a joyful ritual of combat.” 

It is well to remember these sentiments 
on the Fourth of July week end. The 
psalmist sang (34.15): “Bakesh Shalon 
V'rudfehu—Seek peace and pursue it.” The 
prophet, Isaiah, wrote: “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of the messenger 
of good tidings, that announceth peace.” 

As we celebrate this greatest of our patri- 
otic holidays, let us turn our thoughts to 
the hallowed spot in Virginia where lies 
that old Revolutionary soldier, whose iden- 
tity is known but to God. He gave his life 
for liberty and peace. We do not know 
whether he was Catholic, Protestant, or Jew- 
ish. We know only that whatever our creed 
or national origin, whether we are descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers or came as refu- 
gees from Hitler and Stalin, we are all de- 
voted to the prophetic and American ideals 
of liberty and peace. With war clouds on 
the horizon, Americans are an example to 
the world that men of differing opinions 
about politics, economics, and even about 
God can dwell together in unity. Let us 
pray that soon the brave warriors who were 
heroes of this celebration may be known 
as the products of a bygone and obsolete 
time. For we go forth hand in hand, each 
serving God in his own way, but with the 
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common will to bring nigh His kingdom, 
when all spears shall be beaten into plow- 
shares. Our forefathers were pioneers in 
the bloody fight for American liberty. May 
we be pioneers in the victorious effort to 
bring peace to the world by our living exam- 
ple of loving our neighbors, seeking peace, 
pursuing it, and finding it together, Amen. 


State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the day that the Members of Con- 
gress will receive a message from Pres- 
ident Truman on the state of the Union, 
I wish to call attention to some portions 
of his message which will undoubtedly 
be omitted. The editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 7, 1953, will be an appropriate 
supplement to President Truman’s re- 
marks. I am inserting this editorial un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

STATE OF THE UNION 

It would be quite possible to make a very 
despairing report today on the state of the 
Union. 

Indeed, it might seem difficult not to do so, 
for the despairing things are all too familiar. 
We are fighting one bloody and costly war 
without hope of ending; we live within the 
shadow of a greater one. We carry an op- 
pressive burden of taxes. Our money is de- 
preciated and everywhere there is evidence 
that our public morals are rotting. Around 
us the whole Western World seems in danger 
of collapsing except as we can prop it up. 
From the east there presses on us relentlessly 
a new barbarism. Within we are haunted 
by fears of betrayal in high places. 

The worst of it is that we have been 
brought to this estate not by outside dis- 
asters but by our own doing. Each of these 
things we can blame only on the failure of our 
own vision and the recklessness of our 
leaders. 

We doubt that the State of Union Message 
which goes to Congress at noon today will 
long dwell upon any of this. Being in the 
nature of things an apology for the conse- 
quences of two decades it will strike a dif- 
ferent note. 

But we do think it is possible to sound a 
different note, albeit for vastly different 
reasons. 

There is no denying that the great strength 
of this Nation has been abused. We have 
thrown our resources into two great wars and 
then thrown away both of these achieve- 
ments as a prodigal throws away his sub- 
stance. Yet, in spite of all this, we are still 
the strongest of nations, not in the power 
of arms alone but in resources of land and 
people. 

There is no denying that our public morals 
have come to sad estate. We have stooped 
to bribery and corruption, from school chil- 
dren to high officials. But we have not sunk 
to the depths of cynical sufferance. The 
people proved that they can be shocked and, 
being shocked, indignant. It is not the inci- 
dence of bribery but the capacity for indig- 
nation that is the true measure of public 
morals. 

There is no denying that we have acted 
like wastrels with our substance, and we 


must pay for it, But there are signs that we 
have sobered up short of bankruptcy. There 
is no longer complacency toward the spend- 
thrift, the coin clipper or the tax gatherer. 

Nor is there any denying that the problems 
outside are foreboding. We must still steel 
ourselves for a long war in Korea and a 
longer entrenchment against barbarism. 
But at least we are not still deluded as to 
the saintliness of communism or by the 
grandiose idea, which followed our disillu- 
sionment, that we alone can shepherd the 
world. While this promises no end to dan- 
ger it does promise that we will no longer 
walk unawares. 

The state of the Union is that it is nowise 
as peaceful, as strong or as prosperous as it 
might have been had we not for so many 
years blundered and thereby abused it. But 
to see only this is to see too little. This 
country has been strong enough to withstand 
the abuse. We believe its greater strength is 
that it will now have the wisdom and cour- 
age to end the abuse. 


Visit of Crow Indian Girls From Sheridan, 
Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, my home community of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., will be in the news to a con- 
siderable degree in a few weeks, when 
five Crow Indian girls from that area 
will visit Washington. 

Their visit here will be the culmination 
of a program in Sheridan aimed at bet- 
terment of racial relations. The five 
Crow girls will be in Washington to ac- 
cept a national award on behalf of the 
Sheridan community, to be presented by 
the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion. It will mark the first time in APRA 
history that an award of this nature has 
been made to a community. 

Heading the delegation will be Miss 
Lucy Yellowmule. Miss Yellowmule was 
chosen by popular acclaim last summer 
to reign as queen of the Sheridan rodeo— 
the first of her race to be so honored by 
any community of predominantly white 
population. Her selection began the 
human relations program in Sheridan. 
This campaign was so successful that it 
attracted attention of the APRA, and the 
award resulted. 

Miss Yellowmule will have with her in 
Washington four attendants, all of them 
quiet-mannered young ladies like her- 
self, coming from families honored in 
Crow history. They are Joy Old Crow, 
Alta Drift Wood, Evangeline Whiteman, 
and Regina Spotted Horse. Accompany- 
ing them will be Mr. and Mrs. F, H. Sin- 
clair, of Sheridan. 

Much of the success of the Sheridan 
program is due to the efforts of Mr. Sin- 
clair, who feels strongly that public in- 
terest in the event will be heightened 
since national thought now is centered 
on civil rights, racial tolerance, and 
equality of opportunity for all Americans, 
regardless of creed or color. Mr. Sinclair 
notes that evidence of the Sheridan 
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area’s continued efforts toward better- 
ment of racial relations is seen in the 
very fact that a community of predomi- 
nantly white population should elect to 
send five girls of another race to accept 
a high honor in its behalf. 

I feel that the visit of these five young 
girls to the Nation’s Capital City, par- 
ticularly in view of the purpose of their 
visit and the program which made it pos- 
sible, is deserving of wide public notice. 
I hope that I may be of assistance in 
bringing this to the attention of as many 
people as I can. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing editorial published in the Sheri- 
dan (Wyo.) Press: 


A COMMUNITY Honor 


Widening interest in the award which is 
to come to the Sheridan area is evidenced by 
a growing number of inquiries as to what it 
is all about. While there have been several 
articles published on the selection of the 
Sheridan community for national recogni- 
tion, there are perhaps some misconceptions 
which should be clarified. 

A few have the impression that the deci- 
sion to send five Indian girls to Washington 
to represent the area and to receive the 
award on behalf of the community is a good- 
time junket for these young ladies, as a re- 
ward for something or other, or that it is 
some sort of an effort on behalf of the 
Indian. This is very far from fact. 

While the Crow girls will experience inci- 
dents which they will carry with them their 
entire lives, such as an audience with Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and presentation 
on the floor of the-House of Representatives, 
luncheons, and other events which have been 
tentatively arranged for them—these young 
ladies, and they are ladies, are being sent for 
a serious purpose, and they know it. They 
will represent the area. It is the community 
which is to be publicized—and nationally 
publicized. The American Public Relations 
Association has in its membership perhaps 
the most skillful and experienced publicity 
men in the country, men whose judgment 
and ability are so highly valued by big or- 
ganizations, industry, and associations, that 
they occupy positions which command high 
salaries. 

During the past 8 years more than 150 or- 
ganizations and industries in America have 
been awarded the coveted sterling silver 
anvil—the trophy representing the award. 
Some of those receiving recognition are the 
National Broadcasting Co., American Auto- 
mobile Association, American National Red 
Cross, American Hotel Association, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co., Blue Cross plan for hospital 
care, Dun & Bradstreet, Lever Bros. Co., 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, the Budd Co., 
Gimbel Bros., and many other firms and as- 
sociations. These are in long-established 
categories. 

Only twice hithereto has a special honor- 
ary award been made—one in 1948 to Drew 
Pearson for his sponsoring of the Friendship 
Train and in 1950 to the Howard University 
dramatic group which toured a Negro choir 
over Europe to offset Red propaganda. Sher- 
idan is the first community in the United 
States ever to have received recognition. 

The award is the first to be given for out- 
standing achievement in human relations— 
and it sets the Sheridan community up as 
the first area to set a national pattern for 
racial equality—in an era when the public 
mind is tuned to civil rights of all people, 
Letters received from the panel of experts 
which selected Sheridan for recognition show 
that they considered the community did 
something outstanding in the way of Ameri- 
canism and the continuation of a belief in 
constitutional rights. 
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The presentation ceremony is a widely 
publicized event—over radio, television, the 
news reels, and newspapers. Washington ad- 
vises that a potential viewing audience will 
be over 10,000,000 people—and the Voice of 
America, on which it is planned to beam the 
program, reaches every civilized nation in 
the world. The program costs many thou- 
sands of dollars to produce. Because these 
Crow girls are attractive and will attract at- 
tention, they will provide the dramatics nec- 
essary for a successful television program. 
The program officials preferred to have all 
five rather than one lone Indian girl sur- 
rounded by a lot of whites—which would not 
prove to be a very dramatic showing. 

There are several national groups con- 
cerned with Indian affairs who will also pub- 
licize the trip. The groups are large, well 
financed, and influential. They have long 
advocated racial tolerance and Indian rights. 
Letters received from all over the country as 
well as contributions toward the trip indicate 
the high regard these people have for the 
Sheridan community for its accomplishment, 

The cost of the trip is computed at $2,250— 
which includes transportation and housing 
of Miss Yellowmule and her four companions, 
along with F. H. Sinclair, who originated and 
directed the project. Mrs. Sinclair will ac- 
company the group as chaperone—but her 
expense will not come out of the fund. No 
individual, organization, or group will cash 
in on the project—it is being carried on on a 
community level—with the ultimate objec- 
tive of keeping the publicity in good taste, 
avoiding any side show or cheap exhibition- 
ism. Any departure from that course might 
bring unfavorable reaction from not only 
people in the Sheridan area but from those 
in other parts of the country who recognize 
the award as an honor. Every Indian tribe 
in America will know, if they do not already 
know, of the project, and they will find hope 
and inspiration—after many frustrated 
years—that they will as American citizens 
receive fair and decent treatment and an 
opportunity to find their place in our modern 
social and economic world. 


Has the Editorial Page Declined? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
George E. Simmons, from the New Or- 
leans Item: 

Has THE EDITORIAL PAGE DECLINED? 

(By George E, Simmons, head of Tulane Uni- 
versity’s journalism department and presi- 
dent-elect of the Association for Education 
in Journalism) . 

In contemporary criticisms of newspapers 
one finds frequent references to the decline 
of the editorial page. 

If there is, indeed, evidence of atrophy in 
the editorial page, comparisons between cur- 
rent standards and those of other years are 
necessary to prove it. 

First let it be observed that the so-called 
average newspaper—actually, there is no 
such paper—of today cannot be compared 
fairly with a few outstanding papers of other 
years. Likewise, we cannot use a few big- 
name editors of the past as the measuring 
rods for the average editors of today. Horace 


Greeley, Charles A. Dana, Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin, Joseph Pulitzer (the elder), Henry 
Watterson, and others distinguished them- 
selves as editorial writers and conductors of 
editorial pages. 

Shall we judge the performance of modern 
editors and publishers only by the eminent 
examples from the past? If so, we shall be 
assuming that, through some mysterious 
means, the lessons from the careers of these 
men have been accepted fully and that mod- 
ern journalists are expected to build only 
upon the pedestals which they laid. That 
would imply a rather optimistic view of logi- 
cal expectancy. 

Secondly, eyen if editorial giants roamed 
the earth in the preceding century, in the 
United States at least they had feet of clay. 
Greeley, for all his wisdom, courage, and 
foresight, went too far as an arm-chair 
strategist in urging the immediate march of 
Fedral troops on Richmond. Some of his 
less well-known editorializing seems far from 
commendable by modern standards; it was 
interwoven, for example, in his political news 
correspondence from Albany to the New York 
Tribune. His mixing of journalism and poli- 
tics may have been commendable—at least 
it was understandable—for one of his time. 
However, would he not have become a greater 
editor by sticking to the task of criticism 
and by avoiding the temptation to run for 
the Presidency? 


PULITZER WAS JINGOISTIC 


Pulitzer was a notable crusader; many of 
his editorial campaigns in the New York 
World undoubtedly were effective. But his 
jingoistic treatment of Spanish-American 
War news was a tragic blunder, editorially and 
otherwise. Watterson was a great stump 
speaker from the editorial forum, but how 
many converts would he win today against 
Stalin with an editorial comparable to his 
Vae Victis, in which he belabored the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs? 

One reads of the expose of the Tweed ring 
as a triumph of journalistic service in the 
1870's. Extensive credit is given to the New 
York Times under George Jones and to 
Thomas Nast for his cartoons in Harper’s 
Weekly. But how many of us have read the 
full story of the attack on Boss Tweed? 

The historians who have covered that epi- 
sode in detail are not very complimentary of 
the other newspapers which might have ini- 
tiated that onslaught. On the contrary, they 
leave the impression that most of the edi- 
tors were hesitant to fight the deeply en- 
trenched politicians. 

As for the less notable, say the average, 
editorials of a century or a half-century ago, 
they may be glorified as partisan and personal 
journalism. Perhaps the editors were more 
often willing to take a stand than they are 
today; in general, editors then seemed more 
likely to ally themselves with partisan causes. 

Even so, they were not always as forth- 
right and courageous as modern critics would 
have us believe. Sometimes they played up 
letters to the editor which supported the 
editor’s view; they published one-sided news 
stories; they often allowed their own argu- 
ments to be buried in verbosity. 

The point may be made that the great per- 
sonal journalists had large followings of 
themselves as individuals. People wanted to 
know what “old Horace” thought or what 
Samuel Bowles said. Grant that there was 
more heat, more vehement expression of 
opinion by Greeley than one finds in John 8. 
Knight’s Editor’s Notebook of the Chicago 
Daily News. But how about the reasonable- 
ness and balance of judgment shown by Mr. 
Knight, by Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times, and by Hamilton Owens in the Balti- 
more Sun? 

We do not know how effective the editorial 
pages are, nor can we do more than estimate 
their effectiveness in previous periods. 
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Concerning the pages of 50 or 100 years ago 
we have still less scientific evaluation; one 
judges them largely by historical commen- 
taries, including only a few reexaminations of 
the pages. 

In brief, it seems logical to admit that no 
one can prove that the editorials of other 
years were actually more effective than those 
of today in shaping public opinion and deter- 
mining public action. 

Of course, the status of the editorial page 
in the daily journal has changed. 

Expansion of the news and advertising 
functions of the daily newspaper undoubted- 
ly has outrun that of the editorial. The news 
department has set a fast pace. It has uti- 
lized the improved facilities of wire services 
and syndicates, including the strong attrac- 
tion of picture services. The advertising de- 
partment has improved its techniques of dis- 
play. Both news and advertising have 
strengthened their claims for attention of 
the reader. Meanwhile, it seems obvious that 
the editorial writers, with all their improve- 
ments in the typographical appearance of the 
editorial page, have not kept up with the 
advancements of the news and advertising 
departments, As Louise A. Troscott asked 
recently in the Masthead: 

“Why can’t the editorial page be more eye- 
catching?” 

Papers which use only one-line captions 
for editorials are limiting themselves arbi- 
trarily. Mrs. Trescott is quite right in ask- 
ing, “Why can’t there be subheads and banks 
on heads when the subject calls for them?” 
And why can’t there be pictures or other 
illustrations (a few papers use them) when 
appropriate ones can be obtained and when 
such visual appeals would be at least as effec- 
tive on editorial pages as on the news pages? 

As for the other media, there has been, of 
course, a phenomenal rise in the importance 
of radio; subscribers sometimes prefer news 
interpretation by radio commentators rather 
than by newspaper editorial writers. To this 
might be added the more recent service of 
editorial opinion by television. 

Suppose that the average reader-listener 
does prefer Raymond Gram Swing by radio 
to the editorials in his local newspaper. Or 
suppose that some speaker by television is 
more convincing to him than any editorial 
writer whose works he reads regularly. These 
facts do not prove that the editorial page has 
declined. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS MORE COMPLEX 


Public affairs now call for more interpre- 
tation than they did 20 years ago, and still 
more than they did 50 or 100 years ago. The 
increasing complexities of Government and 
our social order have created new conditions 
in which our would-be molders of public 
opinion must work. Despite the addition of 
radio and television to our means of commu- 
nication, the editorial writer’s opportunities 
now are much greater than they were years 
ago. Newspaper editorial writers may hold 
less of a monopoly on the means of mass 
communication of opinion, but have their 
chances for service not also increased? 

If in conclusion a personal observation 
may be added, it is this: Examination of 
countless newspapers in the supposedly 
golden age or ages of American journalism 
and in recent years has not convinced this 
writer that the editorial page is declining. 
The modern editorial page, for all its weak- 
nesses and admitted inadequacies, seems im- 
measurably better than that of other years. 

What it lacks in forthright statement and 
strength of expression it makes up with rea- 
sonableness and objectivity. Today it places 
an increasing reliance upon facts, for the 
editorial writer knows that his readers are 
becoming better and better informed. It 
would seem that the modern editorial writer 
is by far preferable to his old-time counter- 
part in this era when “the truth will make 
us free”—if anything can. 
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Schools Teaching Democracy Cannot Be 
Entirely Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to call the attention of all Mem- 
bers to the following editorial of Jan- 
uary 5, 1953, written by Mr. Louis Eckl, 
who is editor of the Florence (Ala.) 
Times: 


SCHOOLS TEACHING DEMOCRACY CANNOT BE 
ENTIRELY OBJECTIVE 


How much “Americanism” should be 
taught in the country’s schools in the inter- 
est of good citizenship is one of those sub- 
jects that are always being debated by edu- 
cators. 

That this debate should go on ad infi- 
nitum, as it does, among the country’s 
scholars whose pay in dollars is small com- 
pared with the financial remuneration evi- 
dent in many walks of life, is to the credit 
of the educators. 

For the Times and Tri-Cities Daily think 
that people everywhere, especially those at 
Muscle Shoals where there is need for more 
school facilities of all kinds and for more 
funds with which to promote education, rec- 
ognize the fact that America’s future is de- 
cided again and again as each generation 
enters the classrooms. 

In connection with how much “American- 
ism” should be taught there are no doubt a 
good many who believe as does Dr. William 
F. Russell, president of Teachers College at 
Columbia University, who said recently: 

“The best way to beat a Communist is to 
face him with citizens who know and love 
their country, who both understand and re- 
verse its ideas and apply them in the ordinary 
situations of everyday life.” 

Such teachers feel it is the schools’ job 
to create this kind of understanding, and 
that consequently they must develop pro- 
grams to promote study of United States 
ideals and principles. 

Others say the function of any school sys- 
tem is above all to remain neutral and ob- 
jective, to steer clear of political turmoil, to 
take no sides in any phase of life. That's 
the way many European countries have it, 

The goal of objectivity is wholly com- 
mendable. But there seems to be good 
reason why it cannot be adhered to per- 
fectly in teaching young Americans about 
their Government. 

Long ago we made a subjective decision— 
as a people—to have a democratic form of 
government. To work well such a system 
presupposes a well-informed, educated pop- 
ulace. Education for all is thus an indis- 
pensable element in democracy. How else 
can you get sound popular choices? 

‘That education ought to include a highly 
critical look at the very system we live by. 
We should be able to examine honestly all 
the faults of democracy in practice. And 
we should be able to study all other sys- 
tems of government, noting strong points 
and weaknesses. 

Communism, today the most powerful rival 
system, unquestionably should be on every 
teaching agenda in America. But that does 
not mean that teachers should be allowed 
to advocate communism, as some of them 


have done in some sections of the Nation, 
to undercut our own system. There is 
a huge difference between explaining and 
promoting. 

But, by the same token, we should not 
hold our teachers to simply explaining the 
American approach to government through 
the people. For we want our budding 
citizens to go forth not as scholars in com- 
parative government but as defenders of a 
faith of a sort, champions of the free sys- 
tem we have. And most educators, includ- 
ing those at Muscle Shoals, are agreed we 
cannot do that if we stay strictly neutral. 
In this one fundamental field, at least, we 
must promote. 

To do so may violate the notion of pure 
scholastic objectivity. But we're not now 
and never have been living in a world where 
one can afford to be neutral about his own 
kind of government. And nobody has sug- 
gested so far that any agency of our society 
is better equipped than the school to do 
the job. 

And while we are upon the subject of 
education we might comment further upon 
some of the problems facing us in this and 
other directions during the next few years 
even if the American people are now carry- 
ing the highest tax burdens in their history. 
For by doing so they are supporting the 
biggest peacetime defense effort and lending 
heavy assistance to other parts of the free 
world. 

And while this is no time to scold them 
for not digging deeper into their pocket- 
books, some of our domestic problems will 
soon be getting seriously out of hand if more 
funds are not directed toward meeting them. 
The deteriorating condition of United States 
highways, frequently remarked upon, is one 
such problem. Another is the declining 
physical adequacy and educational quality 
of the Nation's schools. 

Not long ago a commission of top educa- 
tors examined the financing difficulties of 
the colleges and universities. Its report was 
bleak. Now the New York Times has com- 
pleted another college survey and its findings 
are no rosier. 

One of every three liberal arts colleges— 
as distinguished from technical and other 
special institutions—is running in the red. 
This ratio is higher among the small inde- 
pendent schools, which are harder hit all the 
way. Even schools partly supported by reli- 
gious groups are having trouble. 

But red ink is far from the story. Schools 
are reducing their teaching staffs. Some 
have begun to lower academic standards to 
keep going at all. In other words, the 
financial pressures, fought off for so long, 
at last are starting to be felt by students 
in the form of poorer education. 

How long can we countenance a develop- 
ing degradation of educational standards 
either locally, in the State, or Nation? 
Proudly the experts tell us these days that 
we are enjoying the highest standards of 
living we have ever known. It is indeed 
comforting that our stomachs are so well 
cared for. It is reassuring also that we can 
provide the defenses to keep us secure. 

But what about the minds of our young, 
the leaders of tomorrow? Our civilization 
will not in the end amount to much if we 
are content merely to live the lives of well- 
protected vegetables. 

Our colleges are the fountain of learning. 
Here the unknown is explored, and here the 
fruit of exploration is passed on to the 
young people who later will try to guide 
their country to ever higher destiny. 

With all our tax burdens, we had better 
give some pretty hard thought to this before 
we stand by and watch our crucial educa- 
tional standards slide further. -We are play- 
ing with our country’s, and perhaps the 
world’s future. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute Relating to Agriculture 
and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives resolutions adopted by the Farm 
Equipment Institute at a meeting held in 
Atlantic City on October 8, 1952, covering 
subjects of prime importance in the in- 
terest of good government, economic sta- 
bility, and conservation of our soil and 
water resources. 

The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FIFTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Farm EQUIP- 
MENT INSTITUTE 


Whereas the future of agriculture and in- 
dustry are dependent upon sound govern- 
mental policies which permit the free func- 
tioning of competitive enterprise, with fair 
rewards to capital and labor: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the farm equipment indus- 
try and its members— 

1, Recommend the approval-of the Bricker 
bill, now pending in Congress, which is di- 
rected to the recognition of the supremacy of 
the Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law of the land over any treaties 
or other international agreements which may 
be entered into by the United States. 

2. Approve the recommendations of the 
Economists National Committee on Monetary 
Policy that the United States promptly re- 
turn to a gold standard on the basis of not 
more than the present fixed standard for 
gold and with full convertibility of paper 
into gold. 

3. Recommend that the Taft-Hartley Act 
promptly be amended to provide the same 
importance and protection for the right of 
individual bargaining and the right to work 
as an individual, as is now provided for col- 
lective bargaining and action, and for ob- 
taining by vote the right to an open shop 
upon the petition of a representative num- 
ber of employees. 

4. Recommend the prompt repeal of the 
excess profits tax and consideration by the 
Congress of a constitutional amendment 
which will place a maximum limit upon the 
income tax payable by individuals and cor- 
porations, to the end that the confiscatory 
provisions of the present graduated income 
tax, which tends to destroy individual initia- 
tive and the investment of risk capital, be 
eliminated. 

5. Urge that the members of this indus- 
try join and assist in the national and State 
movement of public and private bodies to 
induce every qualified voter to vote in the 
forthcoming national election. 

6. Commend the contribution of the re- 
tail farm equipment dealers and their asso- 
ciation to the unprecedented production by 
the American farmer, their efforts in behalf 
of soil and water conservation, and their 
constructive work on behalf of American 
agriculture, 

7. Again commend the work of its safety 
committee, individual member companies 
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and the National Safety Council and their 
efforts in the direction of safety on the farm, 
and will support all intelligent programs for 
safety, whether it be on farms, in offices and 
factories, on the highways, or elsewhere. 

8. Will continue our efforts to educate all 
with whom we come in contact regarding 
the necessity for guaranteeing and presery- 
ing our country’s greatest asset—our pro- 
ductive soil—and will in all proper ways 
enhance the Nation-wide program of soil and 
water conservation and land reclamation. 


My Country, ’Tis of Thee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edito- 
rial, My Country, ’Tis of Thee, from the 
News-Herald, Marion, Ind.: 

My Country, "Tis OF THEE 

As Thanksgiving approaches most of us 
will be thinking—or ought to be thinking— 
about America, what she is and what she 
means, 

As a matter of fact, It is quite possibly true 
to say that the people who do the most 
thinking about this great country of ours 
are not Americans at all, and have never 
even set foot on American soll. 

There are a lot of people in Europe—in 
Britain, France, the low countries—in Nor- 
way, Italy, and Greece, who will be thinking 
about America, and their thoughts will be 
full of gratitude. They will remember how 
America threw her weight into the last 
World War and played her decisive part in 
driving fascism into the limbo of forgotten 
things. They will remember—again with 
gratitude—how that after the war was over 
America still kept faith with them, and that 
American merchandise, American know-how, 
American money, American food and Ameri- 
can men and women all were made freely 
available for building up what had been de- 
stroyed. They will be thinking of what a 
good job America has done—and is still do- 
ing. 

Thanksgiving is no longer an American 
holiday. It is now an international attitude 
among right-thinking peoples everywhere. 

The writer of this article happens to know 
what he is talking about, he is not an Amer- 
ican, he is British. He can remember the 
year 1939 when the lights went out over 
Europe, and England had to take guns from 
her war museums to defend her capital city. 
He can remember 1940 when the Fascist 
forces overran Europe, the air raids started 
in real earnest and food began to get short, 
The beginning of the “lend lease” was a 
great day for Britain, and indeed for all 
Europe, and forever enshrined the country 
of the United States of America in the hearts 
of freedom-loving peoples. 

He can remember the arrival of the Amer- 
ican forces in Britain, and especially the 
work of the United States Air Force’s Flying 
Fortresses, Millions of people in Western 
Europe will remember those huge aircraft, 
and the uncanny accuracy with which they 
always hit their target. 

He can remember the great day of the 
invasion of Europe, the great days of vic- 
tory, first over Hitler, then over Japan, 


There are other things to remember, too. 
American food on sale at the stores. Not 
a great deal of it, but enough to keep body 
and soul together. Those wonderful days 
when American friends sent a food parcel, 
and you made a 3-pound tin of Crisco last 
twice as many months. Then there was the 
friendship of American servicemen, and how 
homesick some of those boys were. 

What is America? Is she just a big land 
mass, some 3,000 miles across which was dis- 
covered in 1492 by an .adventurer who 
thought he was going somewhere? Is Amer- 
ica just a place where people enjoy the 
highest standards of living the world has 
ever known? Is she merely the richest 
country in the world? Is she an example of 
working democracy, and an example which 
the rest of the world would do well to fol- 
low? What is America? 

Fundamentally, America is none of those 
things. America is Just one big heart, that's 
all. We can talk as we like about the polit- 
ical reasons why America got herself in- 
volved in two World Wars, but the real reason 
why individual Americans fought was and 
is that they don’t like being pushed around 
themselves, and their heart is big enough 
that they don't like other people to be 
pushed around either. 

In America we have a pretty good time of 
it one way or another. We are well clothed, 
well housed, and well fed—for the most part. 
We like to think it one of our rights. And 
that is why America has worked to put Eu- 
rope back on her feet. America believes that 
other people have the right to live like 
Americans, if they want to, and she has the 
heart to help them do it. 

America isn’t a country any more. She 
is a way of life. You can find America in 
any of the United States consular offices 
throughout the world. ‘You go there to get 
permission to enter and to live in the United 
States of America, Maybe you go to get your 
permit with mixed feelings. You leave with 
the impression that America is glad to have 


you. 

You find America In her ships at sea. The 
European mind staggers at the amount of 
miscellaneous information that can be 
gleaned from America’s seamen in the course 
of an Atlantic crossing. It is the heart of 
America at work. When you get to America 
you must feel at home. When you reach 
New York you must have the Statue of 
Liberty pointed out to you, and that liberty 
belongs to all who set foot on American soil. 

The heart of America travels on American 
railroads. You aren’t 10 miles out of New 
York before you have your friends. They 
want to find out about things on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They want to tell you 
things about themselves. They want to be 
told about you. You get the impression that 
after all in America individuals are impor- 
tant people. 

America is a great country to come to, 
especially if you are a foreigner. The mayor 
of a city takes time out to explain local 
government; a policeman carefully explains 
traffic ordinances, ‘You get so much help and 
friendship that the spirit of the thing sud- 
denly gets you, and you want to be helpful 
and friendly too. 

And that is America—not a place on a 
map, not dates in a history book, not figures 
in a statistical table, but a spirit of helpful- 
ness and friendship, extended to all men 
everywhere. 

It is the spirit which has made possible 
the realization of a European dream—men 
of different races, kindreds, and tongues liv- 
ing together as one; it is the spirit which will 
some day do away with war and injustice; 
it is not just the spirit of America—it is the 
spirit of God. 

Let's keep it that way. 

Father Davin A. RED, 
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A Nation Prayed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a poem en- 
titled “A Nation Prayed,” which was 
composed in honor of Gen. Dwight D, 
Eisenhower by Mr. Vincent Godfrey 
Burns. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NATION PRAYED 


“God send us a man,” a nation prayed, 
“Tall and humble and unafraid, 

With vision to see the future’s road, 

With strength to bear the hardest load, 

A man serene and cool and wise, 

With laughter and sunlight in his eyes, 
With Lincoln’s heart and hand and head—” 
“I have a man in mind,” God said. 


“God send us a man,” that was the prayer 
And the hope of the people everywhere— 

“A man whose judgment the people trust, 
Who is fair and honest and clean and just, 

A man of honor and kingly soul, 

With the common good as his highest goal—” 
“There’s a certain fellow I think will do,” 
God said. “He’s tested and found true-blue.” 


“God send us a man,” was the people’s cry, 

“E’er it be too late and the nation die, 

And the Red marauders trample down 

Every vestige of freedom in city and town; 

For a strange new cult and a treacherous foe 

Have plotted our death and our overthrow, 

And a firm strong hand must wield the 
rod—" 

“I know the man you need,” said God. 


“God send us a man to take freedom’s part—” 

That was the prayer in every heart— 

“A man endowed with the real know-how, 

For the times are dark and there’s danger 
now 

(As never before in all our days) 

And enemies curse the well-tried ways 

And twist the world to a heathen plan—” 

God answered quickly, “I have your man.” 


“God send us a man,” the country sighed, 

“Who will save the world from this evil tide, 

Who despises traitors and treason’s brew, 

Who will strike at the Kremlin’s gangster 
crew 

And halt the march of this Crimson blight 

That threatens the earth with slavery's 
night 

For every man and woman and child—” 

“I have the answer for you,” God smiled. 


“We need a leader,” the people said, 
“Audacious and dauntless and hero-bred, 

A man who demands and commands respect, 
A man who towers suncrowned, erect, 
Not blind to treachery, death and pain, 

But a man of brotherhood, kind, humane—” 
“I know a leader,” God then replied. 

He is waiting and ready to be your guide.” 


“God give us a man—” and the answer came 
Like a rushing wind and a leaping flame, 
Like a message sent from the arching skies— 
And a tide of hope began to rise 

In the quiet homes and the busy marts— 

A tide of hope in the people's hearts, 

And God’s voice rolled like a rolling wheel 
“I give you a man who is true as steel!” 


—Vincent Godfrey Burns. 
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West Virginia Brings Books to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “West Virginia Brings Useful 
Books to the People” which appeared in 
the Pathfinder magazine of August 20, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA BRINGS USEFUL Books To THE 
PEOPLE 


When Ken Brown attended a one-room 
country school in West Virginia 15 years ago, 
his biggest frustration was a book in the 
school’s one-shelf library. It was composed 
of sample pages taken from a 20-volume 
encyclopedia. 

Ken would start reading under Automo- 
biles or Montana or Zebras, and suddenly 
find himself cut off in the middle of a para- 
graph. A publisher’s statement explained 
that the full story could be found in the 
complete encyclopedia. The nearest set, un- 
fortunately, was in Charleston, 95 miles away. 

Last week in Spencer, W. Va., Ken Brown, 
now 26 and armed with a master’s degree in 
library science from Columbia University, 
was working in a State program to bring li- 
brary service to the State’s smallest commu- 
nities. Just inside the door of Brown's li- 
brary headquarters was a new and com- 
plete encyclopedia for the use of library 
patrons. More important, just outside the 
door was parked a bookmobile with shelves 
of books for distribution to small self-service 
libraries in five surrounding counties. 

“This five-county service is a trial bal- 
loon,” Brown explained, spreading a map of 
the mountainous region. “When the State 
started libraries here in 1949, only about 
6,000 of the 75,000 residents in this section 
had public libraries available.” 

The West Virginia Library Commission has 
been operating the regional service with only 
token financial assistance from the counties. 

Next year the residents of the area will 
decide if they want to continue it with 
county tax money. 

HELP YOURSELF 

Serving the five counties keeps 10 paid and 
61 volunteer workers busy. The paid work- 
ers, like Brown, handie the administrative 
work of book selection and distribution by 
bookmobile. The volunteers run the self- 
service libraries, each with 250 to 500 
books; located in spots handy for rural and 
farm-community readers. One is in the 
town barbershop at Walton, another in a 
filling station near Gandeeville. The book- 
mobile visits the locations every few weeks 
to change the stock. (One teen-ager’s re- 
quest: how to build a rocket ship. The li- 
brary.sent him books on basic aircraft design 
and the principles of flight.) 

Children using the new library service 
usually choose fiction, but their parents are 
more interested in nonfiction, especially 
practical how-to-do-it books on automobile 
repair, fashion design, and the like. 

Last year the readers of the five counties 
checked out 60,774 books, not enough, in the 
opinion of Librarian Brown. 

One library user is building a house with 
the help of books on carpentry, plumbing, 


and house design. Others have asked for in- 
formation on earthworm culture, panto- 
mimes, and obstetrics. When the informa- 
tion is lacking the 21,490 books of the five- 
county region, requests go to the State 
library headquarters at Morgantown. 

West Virginia readers are lucky. The 
American Library Association reports that 
30 million persons in the United States— 
27 million of them in small towns and rural 
areas—have no library service at all. 

Many millions more are using libraries 
staffed by untrained workers who often are 
more interested in getting the books dusted 
than in getting them read. 

What can a small town do about getting or 
improving its library service? Says Dora 
Ruth Parks, executive secretary of the 
library commission: “First of all, people 
have to want a library and be willing to work 
for one, No library is worth while unless it is 
used.” 

The next step is to consult the State 
library service. Most States offer some finan- 
cial help in starting libraries. All furnish 
expert advice by field workers, The Ameri- 
can Library Association’s book, The Small 
Public Library, nails down the details, even 
to the number of pairs of scissors. 

No town can run a useful library for less 
than $5,000 a year. Combining forces with 
adjoining towns through bookmobiles, how- 
ever, can improve service for everyone at 
little extra cost. 


Letter of National League of District 
Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, the attached letter from the 
State secretary, National League of Dis- 
trict Postmasters, Maine State Branch. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAINE STATE BRANCH, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF DISTRICT 
POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
November 7, 1952. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mrs. SMITH: At the forty-first an- 
nual convention of the Maine branch of the 
National League of District Postmasters held 
this year, one of the resolutions adopted 
was: “That we hereby reaffirm our loyalty 
to our Government, our President, Harry S. 
Truman, and to the Congress of the United 
States of America; especially do we wish to 
express Our appreciation to those Members 
of Congress who have given of their time and 
effort to bring about better conditions for 
the personnel of the Post Office Department.” 

Will you please convey this resolution of 
appreciation to the other Senators? Thank 
you. 

Our heartfelt sympathy is extended to you 
because of the loss of your mother. 

Sincerely, 
Miss Hitpa E. SAWTELLE, 
State Secretary. 
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Flaw in a Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Flaw in a Boom,” written by 
Aldred D. Stedman, and published in the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of Jan- 
uary 4, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FLAW In A Boom 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


A prosperous new year is said by the 
business forecasters to be due generally— 
except for the farmer. Learned economists 
nod in solemn assent. So what becomes of 
the idea that agricultural prosperity is basic 
to general prosperity? Oh, that. It has 
given way to another. The theory now is 
that general prosperity is independent of 
farm prosperity. 

This theory may be in for a test. Agri- 
culture, though not in a depression, is 
pinched. In the past year, prices of live- 
stock and products are down 2614 percent, 
Prices of fats and oils are down 26 percent. 
Prices of textiles and fibers are down 23 
percent, But average costs of everything 
used by farmers in production are up 3 
percent. Thus a squeeze is on, 

So far, so good for the theory. The non- 
farm part of the economy is doing all right. 
While farm net income went down, the 
average personal income outside of agri- 
culture went up more than 6 percent. Av- 
erage hourly wages continued rising. 
Charges collected for processing and dis- 
tributing farm products broke all records. 
The farm value of the year’s food for a city 
family went down $20. But the retail cost 
of the food to that family went up $17. The 
farmer’s share in the consumer’s food dollar 
went down about one-tenth. The middle- 
man's share went up about that much. Up 
to now, national prosperity seems to be 
getting along fine with lessening farm pros- 
perity. 

But the question is how long such a situ- 
ation can continue. It was supposed to 
have gone right along indefinitely to new 
and grander peaks of prosperity in the 1920's. 
Then suddenly, in 1929, something went 
wrong. 

Nothing so drastic is foreseen now. Yet 
here and there are a few signals of mild 
warning. They show how farm troubles, 
unless corrected, have a way of spreadi: 
to other people. : 

Take, for instance, what is happening to, 
or in prospect for, hog production. That 
was down 10 percent in 1952 under the 
impact of prices and costs. Now a new cut 
is forecast which will sweep spring pig num- 
bers down in 1953 nearly one-fourth from 
the 1951 level. That represents a severe 
shrinkage in volume for the business of 
handling, processing, hauling, and selling 
hogs and pork products. Hogs ordinarily 
represent the largest single source of farm 
income in Minnesota. 

Or take North Dakota’s 1952 shrinkage of 
$100,000,000 in crop values and almost one- 
third in wheat crop volume, mostly due to a 
Great Plains drouth that isn't even yet fully 
broken, 


Until they are corrected, do not such 
shrinkages in production point to less wheat 
for the mills, smaller hog runs for the pack- 
ing houses and less for pork consumers? 
With the shrinkages in farm income, don't 
they mean less hauling of freight to as well 
as from farms, less employment for work 
crews, and less city business supplying the 
demands of farm buying power? If the 
answer is “Yes,” then it could be good busi- 
ness and good sense to make sure that agri- 
culture isn’t too long left out of general 


prosperity. 


Hells Canyon Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment entitled “Why I Would Be in Favor 
of the High Dam at Hells Canyon,” 
written by Harold Dawson, a sophomore 
in the Marsing (idaho) High School. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Way I WouLD BE IN Favor oF THE HIGH DAM 
AT HELLS CANYON 


(By Harold Dawson, sophomore, Marsing 
High School, Marsing, Idaho, October 30, 
1952) 

I. Government against private enterprise. 

II. Which does most good for greatest 

» number. 

III. Both constitutional. 

IV. Results in the past. 

V. Always hear of a Government failure, 
hardly ever hear of a private enterprise 
failure. 

VI. We are the Government. 

VII. O. K. to work for all and all for one, 
e. g., Idaho for Tennessee, Alabama for Ore- 
gon, etc., if entire Nation benefits. 

We have been spending a great deal of time 
discussing Government dams, private-power 
companies, etc., in our high-school English 
class, in fact many of the students in most 
of the English classes are interested in this 
problem. To make a long story short, cer- 
tain people would like to have a high dam 
constructed at Hells Canyon, the deepest 
canyon in the United States, yes, deeper 
than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River 
in Arizona. This Hells Canyon area is also to 
be one of the last “back to nature or primi- 
tive areas in our entire United States of 
America.” 

The Idaho Power Co., a private enterprise, 
is also interested in taking advantage of 
what nature has given us for power, irriga- 
tion, recreation, etc. The question is: Each 
group, the people and the Idaho Power Co., 
is interested in developing this area. I un- 
derstand Idaho Power would construct a 
number of dams along the Snake River while 
the Government would construct one big 
dam at the place known as Hells Canyon of 
the Snake River, in the area of Idaho and 
Oregon. 

Our English instructor is trying to be fair 
about this problem and gives us good points 
for both sides as well as bad ones. I have 
listened to many arguments in school for 
and against and have participated myself 
and honestly believe that in this case the 
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Government should be in charge of the dam. 
Some of my reasons for making this state- 
ment are as follows: 

I, Government versus private enterprise. 
The Government is in a much better posi- 
tion to construct this dam. I am not saying 
that the Government should take over all of 
the things done by private concerns, but 
when one is better equipped to do so then 
let the better do the particular job. 

II. I asked myself this question, Which 
does most good for the greatest number? 
Again, the Government constructing this 
dam would mean many more benefits for 
more persons—directly for those living in the 
Hells Canyon area and indirectly for many 
others throughout the United States and the 
rest of the world. 

III. Both are constitutional. According to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
decisions made by the Supreme Court—I 
mean, both Government and private enter- 
prise have the right to perform these jobs. 

IV. Results in the past. This really con- 
vinced me for Hells Canyon. Anyone with 
any ability to think for himself knows that 
the wonderful work the Government has 
done with dams, etc., for irrigation, power, 
throughout the country has been very suc- 
cessful considering the problems involved. 
How would any of you like to go back to 
the good old days even 20 years ago when 
water was scarce, irrigation was never 
dreamt of as it is a reality today? Many, in 
fact the majority of the people, our fellow 
American citizens didn’t know what elec- 
tricity was all about—the radio was unheard 
of, but still many of us in other areas con- 
sidered these things necessities. What about 
the people in Tennessee, North Carolina and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority? What is 
wrong with Boulder Dam in Nevada, and the 
many others? 

It is true that private enterprise made an 
attempt to take care of the needs of the 
people and also industry as well—but what 
was wrong—only e few were able to receive 
the benefits and the reason rates for this 
service had to be high—in order to make it at 
least a break-even business deal for private 
enterprise. Private corporations have done 
a great deal of good, intentions and philos- 
ophy is excellent, but considering the con- 
ditions of life today and for the past 20 years, 
private industry is not in a position to do 
this, so we the people, our Government, must 
do so, itself, or ourselves. 

Many of you older persons can remember 
the days before 1932 when’ Europe could 
honestly say that many of our citizens in 
certain places were in just the same as if 
not worse than the peasant classes in Europe. 
Electric power meant more conveniences and 
if the people im more areas are able to 
live a better life, what is wrong with it. 
Why shouldn't we try and make this coun- 

of ours, the United States of America, 

’s country—a heaven on earth—the way 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt mentioned 
from time to time. 

V. Government failure. We always hear 
of Government spending, Government fail- 
ures, graft, corruption, and it is very true. 
Being that the Government does everything 
in the open, sooner or later, we have much 
publicity on what we are doing. I am sure 
that private enterprise will also admit that 
it has corruption, failures, etc. Everytime 
the Government does something wrong, 
makes a ristake, everyone knows of it, and 
this is all right. The only mention we have 
of private enterprise is when success is in 
order. In otber words we always hear of 
Government, failure when there is failure 
but not too much of Government success. 
With private enterprise, it is just the 
opposite. 

VI. Who is the Government. We are the 
Government, we the people, and what is so 
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wrong about the people desiring to take an 
interest and improve their own country when 
they feel it is necessary to do so. Perhaps 
if the people would continue to take an 
interest as they are at the present, it would 
do more good than harm, and I cannot see 
where this would lead us into communism, 
dictatorship, etc. To me it means democ- 
racy in action. I have a feeling that both 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson 
would favor the interest Government is tak- 
ing with social and economic problems of 
the present time. 

VII. All for one and one for all—this was 
the philosophy of the American people ever 
since they separated from the mother coun- 
try, and especially since they have been the 
United States of America, dating back to 
1789. Powerful corporations are successful 
because they cooperate and work together. 
Private corporations practice much more for 
their own benefit—one for all and all for 
one—than the Government has ever thought 
of doing. Idaho receives money for a high 
dam for Hells Canyon, everyone throughout 
the United. States makes this possible 
through tax money. Michigan benefits in 
more ways than one, So do other States 
and other parts of the world. Remember 
the world knows of Idaho potatoes the same 
as the world knows that Paris, France, is a 
wonderful place to go to. Wool in Australia, 
corn from Iowa, and to make a long story 
short, in our national society and also our 
world society, we must learn to cooperate— 
realize the wealth, natural resources, wher- 
ever they may be, and in an understanding 
way, make the best of what we have and 
not only make the USA a better place Ae i 
which to live but the world as well. e 
days of isolationism are over. Conditions of 
life are different. We are going through a 
social change, and changes often cause con- 
fusion, most people benefit in the long run, 
while a few do not, but life goes on so we 
may as well make the very best of it and 
keep pace with the times, I am willing to 
help someone live a better life in some other 
place because then that person or group will 
be able to do better for themselves and 
indirectly as well as directly, I will benefit 
all the more, 

CONCLUSION 


So in conclusion I should like to go on 
record at this time saying that I am in favor 
of the high dam to be constructed by the 
people or the Government rather than Idaho 
Power Co. because the Government has 
proyed to be in a better position to do these 
things—more people benefit at a more rea- 
sonable cost to everyone concerned. The 
world is becoming a better place in which 
to live in spite of wars and other obstacles, 
and if you doubt this statement, please ask 
yourselves, Would you rather live today or 
in the past? 


The President’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. George E. Stringfellow, 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association, at the twenty-second annual 
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meeting of the association on November 
14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 

exists because it serves a need which no 
other association or organization in the State 
is filling. 
Taxes in many instances have reached con- 
fiscatory rates and if the upward spiral con- 
tinues, will destroy our way of life. “The 
power to tax, is the power to destroy,” is 
nearer realization today than when John 
Marshall made that observation 130 years 
ago. That power, in recent years, has been 
used to the extent that it has blunted our 
incentives and stifled our progress. 

The solution is the elimination of graft 
and extravagance in government. 

We, as an association, are not interested 
in political parties as such, Our aim and 
our objective is better government at lower 
cost. In addition to its already comprehen- 
sive operating program, our association dealt 
with three major problems this year involv- 
ing $370,000,000. One was a bond issue of 
$285,000,000 embracing a basic principle of 
government which our association was un- 
willing to compromise. 

Here are the three major problems: 

1. Twenty-five-million-dollar bond issue 
for the improvement of State institutions. 

2. Referendum pledging the State’s credit 
of $285,000,000 to finance the Garden State 
Parkway. 

3. Proposal to increase State aid to local 
@hool districts by $60,000,000 a year. 

TWENTY-FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR BOND ISSUE 

Following a comprehensive survey by our 
association in 1949 of the needs of the State 
institutions and agencies, we supported a 
referendum for a $25,000,000 bond issue. 
The referendum passed overwhelmingly. A 
more recent study indicated that another 
bond issue in the same amount was justified. 
It was supported by our association and 
passed by a huge majority at the election 
on November 4, 

TWO-HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTY-FIVE-MILLION- 

DOLLAR BOND ISSUE 

This proposal provided the pledging of the 
State’s credit in the amount of $285,000,000 
to finance the Garden State Parkway. 

At a meeting of our board of directors, at- 
tended by representatives of the press and 
radio, the board voted unanimously to oppose 
this referendum. In support of our associa- 
tion’s stand on this important issue, I quote 
excerpts from editorials of many of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the State: 

Teaneck Sun: “It is too bad the entire 
State of New Jersey could not have tuned in 
a few days ago when George Stringfellow, 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, laid the facts on the line before the 
Teaneck Rotary Club concerning both the 
Garden State Parkway referendum on No- 
vember 4 * * * and the shenanigans 
practiced by the State itself in a frantic 
attempt to get a ‘yes’ vote.” 

The Elizabeth Daily Journal: “The power 
to pledge the State’s credit is the power to 
invoke taxation. Using that power without 
the exertion of any legislative control over 
expenditures,” as is the case in the parkway 
bond issue, “is destructive of representative 
government despite the seeming advantage 
it gives.” The editor continued, “The people 
would surrender more,” if they vote for this 
bond issue, “than they could gain.” 

Advocates of the bond issue stated that by 
placing the State’s faith and credit behind 
the bonds, a saving in interest of $85,000,000 
over a period of 40 years could be realized. 

“Never before in the history of this State,” 
concluded the editorial, “has an authority 


sought to use the State’s credit while re- 
maining aloof from the State’s normal finan- 
cial control.” 

The Camden Courier Post: “Approval of 
this referendum will enable an autonomous 
State agency, not subject to either the voters 
or legislative control oyer its spending, to 
borrow money on the State’s credit, which 
means the power to tax. * * + 

“Perhaps the worst feature of all is that 
if the State pledges its credit behind the 
bonds, the highway authority which op- 
erates the parkway, will not have to worry 
about whether projects it undertakes are 
wasteful or unsound, won't have to work on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis, as the New York and 
Delaware River port authorities do, and 
could be wildly extravagant in its spending, 
subject to no control by the legislature or 
anyone else.” 

The Hudson Dispatch: “Under the pro- 
posed referendum authorization, the bond- 
holders would not have to worry about how 
many millions of dollars were wasted, for 
the taxpayers would guarantee the bonds.” 

The Bayonne Times: “If we vote ‘yes’,” on 
the bond issue, “the taxpayers as a whole 
take the risk, and the savings in interest 
will be enjoyed” only “by the persons who 
use the parkway. * * * We think justice 
is on the side of voting ‘no.’” 

The Jersey Times: “Once that pledge [of 
State credit] is given, the highway author- 
ity can go ahead and do whatever it pleases, 
build what it pleases; and if it runs into a 
financial hole, it can make you, the motorist 
or the property owner, pay by means of 
increased gasoline and property taxes.” 


ONE-HUNDRED~AND-THIRTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
PROPAGANDA 

Realizing that the issue could not be sold 
to the public on its merits, the highway 
authority appropriated $130,000 of public 
funds and employed a high-powered public- 
relations consulting firm and two advertis- 
ing agencies to sell the voters one side of the 
issue. Its budget included the purchase, 
with public funds, of five display ads in each 
of the 257 newspapers of the State. It pur- 
chased radio and television time and propa- 
gandized the issue from High Point to Cape 
May and from the Delaware to the Palisades. 
This propaganda, presenting one side of the 
issue, paid for with public funds, confused 
the electorate and beclouded the issue so 
that a relatively small percentage of them 
knew what the issue was. In support of 
that statement, I quote the following ob- 
servation from the Newark Evening News of 
November 6: 

“The parkway proposal was not clearly un- 
derstood by the public. Many thought they 
were deciding whether the parkway should 
be built and whether it should be a toll road. 
Actually, the only question before the voters 
was whether the bonds to finance its con- 
struction should be backed by the State’s 
faith and credit or only by parkway reve- 
nues.” 

Under the impact of this official propa- 
ganda, paid for with public funds, the refer- 
endum carried by 376,000 votes: The more 
meritorious referendum, providing $25,000,- 
000 for the institutions and agencies, which 
the association supported, and which was not 
propagandized with public funds, carried by 
860,000 votes, or alfhost a half a million more, 

Commenting editorially on the use of pub- 
lic funds to propagandize one side of an issue 
the Ridgewood Herald-News said: 

“If the people of New Jersey fall for this 
attractive mess of parkway pottage, it will 
sound the death knell to democracy as we 
have known it and as our forefathers con- 
ceived it. It will mark the beginning of 
rule, not by the people, but by a small, hand- 
picked group, which is not directly account- 
able to the people, with millions and millions 
to spend. 
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“If the highway authority can spend 
($130,000) to induce the people to turn 
over to the authority $285,000,000 in state 
credit, what can't it do in the realm of 
thought control with $285,000,000, plus all 
the toll from the parkway?” 

The Teaneck Sun: “It’s a safe guess that 
at least half of the voters of New Jersey do 
not know exactly what they are to accept or 
turn down in voting on this question on 
Election Day.” 

The Ridgewood Sunday News: “We believe 
it is absolutely wrong for public officials, no 
matter what the party or what the purpose, 
to use a citizen’s money to influence him 
to vote away his birthright as well as his 
future finances, 

“We believe it is not only wrong but is 
unlawful and illegal for any agency of any 
government to try to buy or influence voters 
with public funds. If such procedure is not 
a violation of our State constitution, there 
is something wrong with our constitution.” 

Newark Star Ledger: “This is the first time 
in the history of New Jersey that public 
funds have been appropriated to pay for a 
one-sided campaign. * * * Under the 
circumstances * * * we cannot endorse 
this bond issue.” 

Never before in the history of this State 
have public funds been used to propagandize 
one side of an issue. The use of public funds 
to pay for high-powered propaganda is ut- 
terly un-American. It is repugnant to our 
senses of honor, decency and democracy. 


IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


We are advised by competent legal author- 
ity that the referendum which was passed 
on November 4, placing the State’s faith and 
credit behind the parkway bonds, is a viola- 
tion of the State's constitution. In support 
of that contention, I quote article VIII, sec- 
tion 2, paragraph 1: “The credit of the State 
shall not be directly or indirectly loaned 
in any case.” It is anticipated that the 
constitutionality of the referendum will have 
to be adjudicated before any responsible or- 
ganization would offer the bonds to the 
public. 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE STATE AID TO LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY $60,000,000 A YEAR 


The State school aid commission proposes 
to increase State aid to local school districts 
by $60,000,000 a year. Our association ex- 
amined the commission's official report and 
found it defective. Unless and until this 
proposal is amply justified, we shall con- 
tinue to oppose it. We expect it is to be tied 
in with a State sales tax. Commenting on 
this proposal the Camden Courier Post re- 
cently remarked, “There is still less reason 
to believe that if a new $60,000,000 State tax 
is enacted for the schools, real estate will 
be relieved of a corresponding $60,000,000 
in taxation. There is reason to question 
whether it will be relieved at all, and if the 
schools don’t prove to need the full $60,000,- 
000, it’s a certainty the State will find some- 
thing else to spend it on.” 


ZOOMING GOVERNMENT COST AND DEBT 


Our association is ever mindful of the 
admonition, “Cherish public credit and avoid 
the accumulation of debt,” in the Farewell 
Address of the Father of our Country. 

In the last quarter of a century our Gov- 
ernment has not heeded that admonition. 
Our national debt has increased from twenty 
to $275,000,000,000. Our annual cost of Fed- 
eral Government has increased. from less 
than. five to more than $80,000,000,000 and 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
dropped to about 52 cents. 

We have reached the point where, in the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, “we must pre- 
vent the Government from wasting the la- 
bors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them.” The people must rely 
more upon themselves and less upon gov- 
ernment. - 
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If we are to go forward and be worthy of 
our heritage, thrift must again be rewarded, 
hard work must again be encouraged, incen- 
tives must be restored, and inflation must be 
avoided. 

It’s UP TO You 

Only the people acting jointly in their own 
interests can preserve and develop our way 
of life. We must think first of the welfare 
of the country as a whole. We must look 
to ourselves for the solution of our own 
problems and we must ask for less from the 
Government. We must develop the philos- 
ophy that ours is a Government to live 
under and not on. 


Address Delivered by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California, Before the 
American Petroleum Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute in Chicago on 
November 15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, first, I 
want to commend the petroleum industry for 
its wholehearted cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Government during World War II and 
the present Korean conflict. No industry 
has a better record of cooperation. 

On November 4, the American people 
elected a new President of the United States. 
By an overwhelming vote they changed the 
administration, but the problems confront- 
ing our Nation have not changed. The Ko- 
rean war; a troubled Europe and Middle 
East; a national debt of $260,000,000,000; a 
budget of approximately eighty-five billion; 
the highest Federal tax take in our history; 
economic controls and inflationary pressures 
are all with us and must be confronted by 
the administration and the Congress, 

This was no narrow, partisan victory. In 
most areas of the country, President-elect 
Eisenhower ran ahead of the Republican 
nominees for Congress and in the guber- 
natorial contests. No single bloc of voters 
or pressure group can claim credit for the 
victory which would have been won without 
them, and in fact was won over the opposi- 
tion by several such groupings. 

While the victory was personal to some 
considerable degree, it was far more than 
that, for without the vehicle of a major party 
nomination, the result would not have been 
the same. A President without a support- 
ing majority in Congress would start his 
administration with two strikes against him. 

In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt, the former 
President and highly popular, attempted to 
win with a new vehicle and only succeeded 
in assuring the election of Woodrow Wilson. 

Nor could the result have been achieved 
by Eisenhower being the nominee of the 
Democratic Party in 1952. For in such a 
hypothetical situation he would of neces- 
sity had to embrace or repudiate the out- 
going administration. Either course would 
have been fatal for the Democratic nominee 
in the political atmosphere of this year. 

Here then is a case where the party needed 
a man; he needed a party, and the Nation 


needed both. Now he needs the prayerful 
support of all Americans regardless of parti- 
san affiliation. 

The next 4 years are crucial ones in the 
struggle to maintain a free world of free- 
men. As a nation we can no more return to 
isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood regardless of how pleasant the recol- 
lection may be, 

For better or for worse we now live in 
the age of the airplane and atomic power. 
We cannot be complacent while nation after 
nation in Europe or in Asia gets dragged be- 
hind the Communist iron curtain. 

In the past 7 years the Communist world 
has grown from less than 200,000,000 to over 
800,000,000. This is at the rate of almost 
100,000,000 a year. 

At such a continuing rate we would find 
ourselves, within a decade, as an isolated 
island in a totalitarian world. As such our 
freedom would be critically endangered and 
the struggle for survival would bring vast 
changes in our political and economic life. 

Those in the ranks of organized and un- 
organized labor have as great a stake in our 
American way of life as does any business- 
man- or farmer. The Communist slave 
camps and salt mines are filled with former 
workers and trade-unionists who failed to 
follow the party line. 

Catholic, Jew, and Protestant alike have 
an equal stake in the maintenance of our 
free institutions, for communism would 
liquidate all religions without mercy. 

What we desperately need now is leader- 
ship, not alone in Government, but also in 
labor, business, agriculture, education, reli- 
gion, and through the length and breadth 
of our land. A leadership that will help 
find ways to reach areas of agreement rather 
than to preach class welfare, religious con- 
troversy, or bitter partisanship. 

In government, business, and in labor 
there must be the full realization that with 
power must go responsibility. No man or 
group of men have the right to strangle the 
economic life of 160,000,000 Americans, and 
by so doing endanger the whole free world. 

We are partners in the greatest enterprise 
on earth. We must demonstrate the capac- 
ity of free men and women to maintain a 
political and economic system without sur- 
rendering our freedom to a government 
which would become our master rather than 
our servant. 

For 2% years we have been engaged in a 
war in Korea. We are there as part of the 
United Nations force to resist aggression 
which was Communist planned and executed. 
Despite the well intentioned objections of 
a number of prominent citizens because of 
the obvious risks involved, it is my belief 
that President-elect Eisenhower intends to 
and should carry out his pledge to go to 
Korea. 

The Korean war and all of its implications 
have a far reaching effect upon most of our 
economic and domestic problems. Govern- 
ment expenditures, high taxes, economic con- 
trols and the drafting of our manpower for 
service all are closely related and a solution 
for these will not be found until we reach 
the heart of the problem. 

I visited Korea after the aggression had 
taken place and had the opportunity of talk- 
ing with our fighting men who were there. 
Among the number was a member of a bomb- 
er crew who said, “Senator, Americans 
have never been asked to fight and die under 
the circumstances that prevail here in Korea. 
We are given the mission to fly the Yalu 
River line to take out the bridges and to 
prevent the hordes of Chinese Communists 
from crossing for the purpose of destroying 
our forces in Korea. We are told that we 
must keep to the south bank of the river.” 
He continued his description of the problem 
our fliers are facing by saying, “We can see 
the antiaircraft batteries firing upon us 
from the north side of the river. It is good 
equipment. We believe it is Soviet manufac- 
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tured, and they have excellent range finders 
for shooting our bombers down in flames, 
We are not permitted to take those bat- 
teries out even though we can see them fir- 
ing upon us. North of the river we can see 
jet airstrips with Soviet manufactured planes 
standing wing-tip to wing-tip. We can see 
fighters take off and rise up to fight our 
bombers and shoot them down in flames. 
When our own fighters move in to give us 
protection, the Communists fly back across 
the Yalu to refuel and rearm and to strike 
back at us again and again.” 

I have said on the floor of the Senate and 
I repeat to you today, that I do not believe 
the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations or all 
60 members of the United Nations have the 
right to ask Americans to fight and die and 
then to deny them the right to win. 

There are 60 members of the United Na- 
tions. Only 17 have contributed fighting 
forces to Korea and all of them other than 
the United States have sent less than 35,000. 
This Nation alone has furnished more than 
350,000, Our casualties are now over 125,000 
and represent 95 percent of those suffered by 
United Nations members. This is not effec- 
tive collective security in action. This more 
than 90 percent contribution of the Ameri- 
can people must not be allowed to stand as 
a precedent if other aggression breaks out 
elsewhere in the world. 

Those in the administration and in the 
United Nations who have tolerated this stale- 
mate, paid for mostly in American and Re- 
public of Korea blood, have held to the argu- 
ment that the only alternative to the costly 
stalemate was in all-out invasion of Com- 
munist China by American forces who by 
then, according to them, would be left with- 
out allies save for the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of China on Formosa, 
This is neither the only alternative nor an 
acceptable one. 

The Government of the United States 
should first propound some basic questions to 
the United Nations and each of its members 
on the assumption that the United Nations 
was meant to be an organization devoted to 
international law and order rather than mere 
international debating society. 

Communist aggression began June 25, 1950, 
across the thirty-eighth parallel and the 
United Nations having called on its member- 
ship to refrain from assisting the aggressor 
and having asked all members to furnish 
forces to resist the aggression, how can other 
United Nations members justify: 

1. Forty-three of the sixty member nations 
sending not a single soldier, sailor or airman 
to resist the aggressors? 

2. The United States of America alone 
furnishing 90 percent of the United Nations 
forces and suffering 95 percent of the casual- 
ties suffered by the member nations? 

3. The Soviet Union continuing to sit in 
the organization when it has given moral 
support to the aggressors and furnished them 
with the implements of war which have in- 
flicted such casualties upon us and the Re- 
public of Korea and if the aggression had 
been successful would have destroyed the 
United Nations itself? 

Let us find out now, before another ag- 
gression breaks out elsewhere in the world, 
just who really believes in an effective col- 
lective security system. The new admin- 
istration is entitled to know. The Con- 
gress will certainly want the facts and the 
American people must know the nations 
that can be counted on and the ones which 
are giving lip service only. These questions 
should be asked of and answered by every 
United Nations member: 

1. Do you believe in an effective collective 
security system? 

2. If you were attacked, would you expect 
to call on the United Nations for assistance? 

3. Would you expect the United States to 
contribute to such a collective security 
force? 
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4. Will you now make an equitable con- 
tribution to the forces resisting aggression 
in Korea? 

Based on the replies we get, we can then 
determine American long-range policy with 
a better understanding of the realities of the 
situation. There are limits beyond which 
we cannot go without endangering the na- 
tional interests of the American people. We 
are entitled to have some forthright answers. 

In the meantime, the following alternatives 
to the present stalemate are available: 

1. The acceptance of the offer by the Re- 
public of China on Formosa to send 35,000 
of their best troops to join other contribut- 
ing United Nations members in resisting ag- 
gression in Korea. This action alone would 
double the number of United Nations, other 
than the United States, forces in Korea. It 
is my personal belief that the Republic of 
China would go beyond its original offer 
made 4 days after the aggression started and 
would agree to match man for man the addi- 
tional support given by all other noncon- 
tributing United Nations members. 

2. Promptly inform General Van Fleet that 
his program of training additional Korean 
forces has the full support of the American 
people, and that he is going to be retained 
in his job as commander of the Eighth 
Army to see to it that this program is ac- 
celerated as rapidly as possible, General 
Van Fleet did an outstanding job in cleaning 
up the Communist mess in Greece and he 
can do the same thing in Korea if he is 
unshackled from present directives. 

8. Place a complete naval blockade on the 
China coast and prevent all contraband from 
entering that country by sea as long as Com- 
munist China remains an aggressor in Korea. 
No United Nations member has a moral right 
to play footsie with the aggressor and profit 
in blood money at the expense of 125,000 
American casualties. 

4, Release the Republic of China from the 
present neutralization policy which prevents 
commando-type raids by Chinese National- 
ists against the China coast. This would en- 
able the Nationalists to contact and supply 
the anti-Communist guerrillas within China; 
would require the Communists to move men 
and equipment to guard their long coast line, 
thus lessening the Communist forces avail- 
able against us in Korea, and would give re- 
newed hope to the Chinese enslaved behind 
the iron curtain, 

5. Request all United Nations members 
who have recognized Communist China to 
immediately withdraw their recognition in 
view of the Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea. 

6. Serve notice that, unless the Soviet 
Union ceases giving moral and material sup- 
port to the aggressors in Korea, the United 
States Government will request that the 
United Nations take moral and economic 
sanctions against her, including the with- 
drawing of Ambassadors to the Soviet Union 
and the receiving of Ambassadors from the 
nation by every law-abiding nation of the 
world, as long as the Soviet Union persists in 
its support of aggression in Korea. 

7. Sponsor combined broadcasts directed 
behind the iron curtain, making clear that 
the breaking of diplomatic relations is not 
directed against the Russian people, but only 
against uncivilized rulers in the Kremlin who 
have aided aggression and endangered the 
peace of the world. 

I am convinced that if the American peo- 
ple will use the same courage and common 

_ sense that motivated the men who sat in 
Philadelphia and under divine inspiration 
gave us first our Declaration of Independence 
and later our Constitution of the United 
States, there are none of our great domestic 
problems which we cannot solve, and there is 
no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


Address by Peter Campbell Brown, Chair- 
man, Subversive Activities Control 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand copy of an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Peter Campbell 
Brown, Chairman of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board, before the sixty- 
fourth annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Bar Association on December 4, 1952. 

This address is such an able exposi- 
tion of a subject which is of crucial im- 
portance to all of us, and to this Na- 
tion, that I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address may be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, fel- 
low members of the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion, ladies, and gentlemen, I deem it a high 
honor and a distinct privilege to be here 
this evening and to be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to participate with you in the fes- 
tivities of this very inspiring gathering. Re- 
turning home is always a thrill—particularly 
when home is Brooklyn, for there is no place 
quite like Brooklyn and no people like you 
who have helped to make our home town 
great. 

I propose tonight, on the basis of my asso- 
ciation with an issue which is paramount in 
the minds of all of us, to discuss with you 
some aspects of that issue as related to the 
role which we as lawyers must play in aiding 
our great Nation in its efforts to strike prop- 
erly and forthrightly the necessary balance 
between security and freedom. 

The dominant issue to which I refer is the 
scourge of communism—the ogre of our 
times. 

Those who have exhaustively studied its 
system assert that communism is the great- 
est threat to human freedom in our annals 
since it is a materialistic monster, devised in 
the form of a dynamic—but diabolical—in- 
ternational conspiracy, and dedicated to the 
destruction of free men everywhere. The 
fate of communism involves the fate of all 
free men, The struggle between free men 
and the straight-jacket of communism af- 
fects every sphere and people of the universe 
and every area of the human mind. Free na- 
tions, free institutions, and the hearts and 
souls of free men everywhere are under re- 
lentless attack by international conspirators 
who would subject all free men and all free 
nations to brutal control and ruthless regi- 
mentation. 

Freedom and slavery are the principal pro- 
tagonists in this conflict. Good is pitted 
against evil, religion against atheism; moral- 
ity against immorality; individual dignity 
against mass regimentation; democracy 
against totalitarianism. 

Our founding fathers’ idea that man was 
created in the image of God and therefore 
should be accorded the dignity of such a 
creature is opposed in this struggle by con- 
cepts of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin that 
there is no God, that religion is but a myth, 
that there is no mercy, no compassion, no 
kindness, that man is a mere pawn of the 
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state, and that the state is the materialistic 
master of all it surveys. 

On trial in this struggle is the right of man 
to worship his God according to his belief, 
to speak freely, to live tranquilly, to petition 
his government, and to be governed justly. 
Communism desires a blackout of the spirit 
and an eradication of these great truths and 
noble concepts for which so much blood has 
been shed in the past and for which new 
blood is now being shed on the Korean penin- 
sula. Armed with weapons which modern 
technologists and traitorous spies have en- 
abled it to acquire, communism has dedi- 
cated its power and its puppets to the under- 
mining of free men everywhere. 

In this contest involving communism 
versus freedom the United States has been 
thrust into a position of world leadership. 
Enslaved peoples throughout the world look 
to us to free them from this monster which 
spreads its claws to strangle all within its 
grasp in a determined effort to engulf the 
world. As the citadel of freedom, the United 
States, in accepting the leadership of free 
men everywhere, has become the object of 
ruthless unending attack from the leaders of 
international communism and those who 
rigidly and ruthlessly follow their discipline. 
Its satellites all over the globe are spreading 
scurrilous invectives and the vilest canards 
about us in our continuing efforts to insure 
the cause of freedom. ’ 

In view of our position of leadership in the 
free world, communism aims to split us from 
our allies and to cause internal dissension 
among our people here at home by creating 
Giscord wherever possible, by exaggerating 
minor differences among us; too, by taking 
advantage of the inaction or ill-considered 
mouthings of a féw in our midst who, due to 
complacency, apathy or ignorance, fail to 
recognize, even at this late hour, that the 
cause of freedom is confronted with the 
greatest challenge of history. 

Would it not be folly for free men in con- 
sidering this challenge to ignore the experi- 
ence of those in country after country who 
declare that international communism, its 
adherents and its innocent dupes, are dedi- 
cated to the infiltration of governments, of 
labor unions, of the schools, the press, the 
movies, and the radio? 

Would it not be foolhardy indeed to ig- 
nore the plight of those who have already 
been subjected to these experiences in China, 
in the Baltics, in the Balkans, and in other 
eastern European countries? 

Can we afford to close our eyes to the fact 
that from central Europe eastward to Alas- 
ka, international communism controls the 
earth and that it now dominates the larg- 
est land mass and greatest number of peo- 
ples ever brought under a single control in 
all of history? 

What are we as members of the great and 
honored profession of law doing to aid our 
fellow men, our Government, and the cause 
of freedom generally in meeting this chal- 
lenge of communism? 

A few highly respected members of the 
bar have suggested that we are lethargic in 
fulfilling the duties of our profession—that 
there is a pervasive attitude of apathy among 
the members of the bar. I for one do not 
sense this apathy, if such there be, but I 
must confess that the problem of recon- 
ciling the preservation of our constitutional 
freedoms in the light of the necessity of se- 
curing our national safety from the imminent 
danger of communism is one of extreme difi- 
culty.. I subscribe to that which I believe to 
be the national determination that in our 
efforts to squelch the threat of communism, 
we must at no time place in jeopardy the 
civil rights of freedom loving Americans. As 
The “New York Times” has stated editorially 
“If in the process of arming ourselves 
against Stalinist infiltration we so modify our 
society that the same barriers to free thought 
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or free speech exist here as in the Soviet 
Union, then victory will be futile indeed.” 
Certainly we members of the bar, while rec- 
ognizing the problem of protecting our Amer- 
ican institutions from Communist infiltra- 
tion to be one of great complexity, must 
stand firm against any proposed solutions 
that might impair our great traditions of 
civil liberty. The paramount problem facing 
the American bench and bar today is to dis- 
cover the means and methods of reconcil- 
ing our desire to preserve traditional Ameri- 
can individual freedoms and at the same 
time protect our American people from those 
who, taking advantage of such freedoms, 
would destroy them. Never before have we 
been confronted with so trying a challenge. 

As we grope for a better solution to this 
problem, we need neither abandon our faith 
in the American democratic system nor 
flinch when confronted with a challenge 
to its continuity. We however need make 
certain that the rules of the game are 
observed. While exercising every safeguard 
of our constitutional guarantees we must 
recognize that liberty does not mean license. 
There is no such doctrine as absolute free- 
dom of the individual. Where individuals 
by their teaching and by their conduct 
threaten our very existence as a free people 
they should be restrained. We are and must 
be sensitive to the dangers that lurk around 
us and let us make our choice, difficult 
though it may be. Among peoples as with 
individuals self-preservation is the primary 
law. It is not a matter of attacking non- 
conformity. As Justice Robert H. Jackson 
has stated, “The idea that a Constitution 
should protect individual nonconformity is 
essentially American.” 

While no one denies that individual free- 
dom and particularly the right to criticize 
has been a basic element of our democratic 
system and has been responsible for mak- 
ing our country great, it must be recognized 
that we are not living in calm times, but 
rather under great pressures and passions 
and the climate of public opinion is satu- 
rated with fear. An unhealthy pessimism 
exists in the world today. At the end of 
World War II, we had hoped for a perma- 
nent peace but the behavior of Soviet leaders, 
their unconscionable seizure of the satellite 
countries and the overwhelming proof of 
Kremlin brutality has shaken our feeling of 
complacency and comfort. We know that 
we are now facing new hazards from an 
articulate and relentless foe who by syste- 
matic indoctrination and secret infiltration, 
has enabled traitors to creep into our most 
vital institutions and threaten the safety 
of our country. To be sure, this tense 
atmosphere on occasion may cause over- 
zealous persons to act at variance with the 
traditional interpretation of our constitu- 
tional rights, but our courts are ever on 
guard against any departure from the 
American sense of justice. Our judges have 
recognized that a nation off guard frequently 
finds repose at the cost of freedom. 

I sincerely believe that we are meeting 
the challenge of communism as we have met 
other challenges in our history by a sober 
and objective evaluation of the danger which 
faces us and by the application of methods 
which have been essentially fair to restrain 
abuses of the freedoms which we cherish. 
As in the past, the preservation of civil lib- 
erties depends on the wisdom and restraint 
of the American people and that wisdom still 
animates the hearts of the majority of our 
countrymen. As Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes said 15 years ago, speaking of the 
use of speech or press or assembly to incite 
to violence and to crime: “The people 
through their legislature may protect them- 
selves against the abuse but the legislative 
intervention can find constitutional justifi- 
cation only by dealing with the abuse. The 
rights themselves must not be curtailed.” 


In dealing with such abuses we must not 
confuse sincere liberalism with communism; 
we must train ourselves to distinguish. We 
all abhor the witch hunt and we must 
neither persecute nor prosecute anyone for 
holding unpopular beliefs. We must at all 
times remain true to the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion but we must take steps to protect our 
people from that which goes beyond discus- 
sion and tends to incite efforts to overthrow 
our Government by force. While we must 
be socially sensitive and always champion 
the freedoms which our Constitution guar- 
antees, we must make certain that the Con- 
stitution itself is not destroyed by those 
whose rights we seek to defend. 

We must not minimize the importance of 
preserving personal freedom and those in- 
alienable rights which are the gifts of our 
Creator. Our democracy is a catalyst for the 
belief that man is a free being and must be 
permitted to exercise that freedom. The 
historic expressions dating from the Magna 
Carta have stressed the synthesis of those 
elements of human liberty which we hold 
so dear. We do not have two Bills of Rights, 
one for the good and one for the evil. Our 
freedoms are preserved for all of our people. 
The fabric of our traditional civil rights has 
been woven, formulated, and recorded in 
court decisions based on cases involving not 
saints but sinners. The struggle to preserve 
those liberties and safeguard their continu- 
ance has always been a great struggle, but let 
us remind ourselves that each generation 
has to insure those freedoms anew and for 
itself. Those freedoms must be preserved. 
The progress of society depends on the ex- 
tension and continuance of that principle of 
freedom of self expression. We must pre- 
serve our freedoms to preserve the high moral 
leadership which is ours in the world. We 
are, today, not only the arsenal of the mate- 
rial resources of free people but the arsenal 
of spiritual values as well. We cannot ask 
others to follow us unless we practice what 
we preach. We must protect against abuses 
of such freedom. 

Important it is that we adhere to consti- 
tutional methods to arrest the process of sub- 
versive penetration into the very vitals of our 
system. We must accord every traditional 
privilege of the American judicial forum. 
Witnesses must be heard, their testimony 
evaluated, their documentary evidence 
studied, all sides must receive objective and 
fair consideration. While all of this takes 
time, it is so necessary and vital for it 
perpetuates our glorious heritage. 

To balance these conflicting interests is 
truly difficult, but the courts have not shrunk 
from their duty to undertake the very deli- 
cate task of appraising the circumstances 
and drawing the line. I vehemently disagree 
with the professor in a leading law school 
who termed the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the 11 Communist lead- 
ers “the worst blow to democracy since the 
Dred Scott decision.” Freedom of speech 
does not give one the freedom to destroy by 
nonconstitutional means the institution 
which guarantees it. There has been scru- 
pulous adherence and regard to constitu- 

ional procedural safeguards, and may it be 
ever thus. 

If the world today is in a state of turbu- 
lence and confusion it is because of the 
imminent peril of communism and its dia- 
bolical activities supported by the brutal 
belligerence of the Kremlin which has created 
in this world a sense of futility, a profound 
disillusionment and suspicion. In the 
minds of many there exists the corroding 
fear that ultimately humanity will have a 
choice only between bowing to worldwide 
tyranny or fighting a war in which the con- 
querer and conquered alike will go down in 
utter ruin. 

My friends, this may be the most colossal 
challenge hurled at free people. However, 
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I for one am not pessimistic for if we but 
have faith in God and in the ultimate tri- 
umph of those who adhere to the moral 
truths taught by all religions, and act ac- 
cordingly, we shall be victorious. It must 
be remembered that we have reached the 
present chaotic stage because the world has 
surrendered spiritual values to materialism, 
History has taught us that it is spiritual 
losses rather than material reverses that lead 
to moral bankruptcy and national ruin. 
Religion is the Nation’s most vital asset and 
is a fundamental need of human society. 
We must have a spiritual and moral rearma- 
ment of the world. The fanatic Communist 
knows that he cannot conquer a religious 
people and that the recognition of God's 
place in human life is the death knell of his 
quest for power. We shall conquer this 
godless doctrine when we adopt the Judaic- 
Christian principles of equality, brother- 
hood, and freedom in accordance with the 
laws of the Almighty. Our moral sense 
alone will lead mankind to a world peace, 
justice and freedom from want and fear. In 
the words of a great churchman, His Ex- 
cellency Bishop Fulton J. Sheen “No one 
who loves God ever is disloyal to his country 
for both loves are part of the same com- 
mandment. Patriotism and religion have 
the same root.” The greatness of our Amer- 
ican system is due to the deep spiritual 
background which we have inherited from 
our founding fathers. 

We, as members of the bar and leaders in 
the molding of public opinion, must spread 
this spiritual glow. What we need most in 
this world today is faith in God and in His 
power to make us see the right. and provide 
us with a sense of justice for all. We must 
rid ourselves of the sense of despair which 
has engulfed us. We must instill in the 
community a confidence in the ultimate vic- 
tory of right over wrong. Faith lights the 
darkness and men of faith walk unafraid 
through the deepest shadows knowing that 
God guides their footsteps. In faith we 
shall call up the endurance, the courage, 
the strength, the determination and the hero- 
ism the times may demand. 

We are free men in a free society, wield- 
ing an immense power which bulwarks the 
hopes of the free world. As we contem- 
plate the might and majesty of our country 
and weigh the responsibilities world lead- 
ership has thrust upon us, let us stand 
firm and confident, proud and unafraid. 

At the same time, let us remain humble 
and humane, ever responsive to the prompt- 
ings of those moral and spiritual standards 
upon which our national greatness rests. 
Morality, that is the proper exercise of the 
free will with which our Creator has en- 
dowed us, can be most fully accomplished 
only in a climate of Hberty. 

At this our annual dinner, let us then 
each resolve as members of the bar to sus- 
tain the liberties our forefathers bequeathed 
to us and uphold the measures our Goy- 
ernment of necessity has taken to preserve 
them. We shall thus discharge our debt 
to our free society and hand down to our 
children a shining heritage for them to 
enjoy in brotherhood and in peace. 


Freedom and Its Purpose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Thursday, December 11, 1952, 
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Johri Foster Dulles, who will soon become 
Secretary of State, delivered an impor- 
tant address at the general assembly of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
at Denver, Colo. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM AND ITs PURPOSE 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
glad to address this first biennial assembly 
of the National Council of Churches. It rep- 
resents a significant and much-needed 
strengthening of the religious forces of the 
Nation. 

This is a time when our Nation is called 
on to play a fateful role in world affairs. 
Shall we play it badly or well? The answer 
depends upon whether we have a purpose, 
and what that purpose is. If we have no 
purpose, if our course is one of drift inter- 
spersed with rear-guard actions, then we 
shall squander the great heritage of promise 
that our forebears left us. If we have a 
righteous purpose, then our future will 
match our glorious past. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ON DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN POLICIES 


We can rejoice that at this juncture our 
churches are vigorous and that they recog- 
nize a responsibility to influence our na- 
tional conduct. In this country we are for- 
tunate that the churches concern themselves 
not only with the relation of the individual 
to God but also with the relation of man to 
fellow man. They have consistently sought 
human institutions which respected the 
spiritual nature of man and recognized his 
social responsibilities. As George Washing- 
ton pointed out in his Farewell Address, 
morality and religion are the indispensable 
supports of our political welfare. 

Our foreign policies, too, have been influ- 
enced by religious beliefs. Our people have 
wanted their Government, in its interna- 
tional conduct, to do what was right and to 
redress what was wrong. Because of that 
sentiment, our foreign policies throughout 
most of our history, have been open, so that 
the people could know what was going on; 
they have been simple, so that the people 
could understand what was going on; and 
they have been conceived in moral terms. 

Today, international problems have be- 
come complicated. Also our own interna- 
tional responsibilities have become great, 
so that we must move prudently in formu- 
lating foreign policies. But I believe that we 
can still follow the good American tradition 
of openness, simplicity, and morality in for- 
eign policy. 

HUMAN FREEDOM 


The dominant American theme, both 
domestically and internationally, has been 
human freedom. Our Nation was born as a 
revolt against despotism. When the revolt 
succeeded, our founders put their own Gov- 
ernment under severe constitutional restric- 
tions, so that it could never interfere with 
the exercise of the individual rights which, 
they believed, all men had received from their 
Creator. 

That freedom concept caught the imagina- 
tion of the world. It was called the great 
American experiment. To others we were 
liberty enlightening the world. 

During those early days, the tide of despot- 
ism was high. We exercised a tremendous 
influence in rolling it back. Our conduct 
and example stimulated the spread of free 
institutions throughout much of the world. 

Today, when the tide of despotism is high 
again, we instinctively try to meet it by 
again appealing to men’s love of liberty and 
freedom. 


That is sound instinct, for human liberty 
is basic and timeless in a world of God's de- 
sign. But we need also to remember that 
what counted so powerfully during the last 
century was not merely the naked concept of 
political liberty, but our demonstration that 
liberty served a noble purpose. Our fore- 
bears, as freemen, worked not merely for 
themselves but for others. They worked not 
merely for their day, but for the morrow. 
As missionaries, doctors, educators, scien- 
tists, engineers, and merchants, Americans 
spread their ideas throughout the world. 
The result of all this was that our own land 
became an area of spiritual, intellectual, and 
material richness the like of which the world 
had never seen and the world environment 
became one of friendliness and good will. 

In those days it was exciting to be an 
American. We had the greatest of all joys, 
the joy of creation. 

Today, when freedom is threatened as 
never before, we must remember that aspect 
of our past. Freedom is a satisfying and 
contagious concept only as freedom is put to 

use. Otherwise, a life of freedom be- 
comes a life of boredom from which men 
seek relief at almost any price. 

During recent wars, many have found satis- 
faction in military service, with little free- 
dom, but vital purpose. 

Some of the postwar refugees who fied 
from behind the iron curtain to gain liberty 
have voluntarily returned to Communist 
captivity to get the stimulation of serving 
Soviet communism’s dynamic program to 
revolutionize the world. 

In recent years it has been the Fascists, 
Nazis, and Communists who have talked 
loudest about mission and destiny. This 
has been fraudulent talk, for their real pur- 
poses. have been national, racial, class, or 
personal supremacy, to be gained by cruel 
suppressions, 

But these appeals, false as they are, have 
lured many by their robust sound. They 
cannot be countered by abstract discourses 
about liberty. 


PRESENT NEED FOR PURPOSE 


During the last century we developed a 
vocabulary of liberty, taking it for granted 
that those who had liberty would put their 
lives to satisfying purposes. Today, how- 
ever, we see that even freemen can be 
unhappy. That has cooled such burning 
faith as led Patrick Henry to say, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

The need today is to rekindle faith in 
freedom, and to make it contagious, by a 
fresh demonstration of what to do with 
freedom. Today, there are some here at 
home, and many more abroad, who assume 
that the best fruit our freedom can pro- 
duce is such mechanical wonders that our 
people can loaf in material comfort and 
physical security. That is not good enough 
for ourselves, and it is not good enough 
to attract others. When ennobling purpose 
goes out of freedom, it is easily displaced 
by false faiths, such as communism, which, 
while denying freedom, do provide a sense 
of purpose. 

The corrosions of disloyalty that shock 
us are not merely examples of individuals 
who have gone wrong. The environment 
has, to some extent, gone wrong. That 
means that we need not merely more ade- 
quate detection of disloyalty but a climate 
in which disloyalty cannot take root. 

There is no reason why we should not 
have that climate. Basically, our Nation is 
sound. We are still young, in terms of 
national life expectancy. Our people are 
still vital and capable of great endeavor. 
Our youth are not decadent, as they show 
bravely and sacrificially on the battlefields 
of Korea. At all times our people have re- 
sponded loyally to the demands which Gov- 
ernment has made of them. 
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Our present lapses are merely due to 
the fact that the demands made of us have 
been so largely in military, material, and 
defensive terms that the indispensable role 
of the spirit has been forgotten. The need 
is for a spiritual revival, so that our people 
will demonstrate dramatically their righteous 
purpose, a purpose which will be universal 
in its appeal, peaceful in its methods, and 
intense in its dedication. 


VISION, HEARTS, MINDS, AND ACTION 


I recall the 1940-45 period, when I worked 
closely with you. Then, we saw the need 
for vision—vision to see the multitudes at 
home and abroad who hunger both for 
things material and for things spiritual— 
sympathy, fellowship, and hope—for educa- 
tion and for the vibrant thrill which comes 
from creative effort. 

We saw the need for hearts that were com- 
prehending—so that we would be moved, by 
compassion, to a dedication which would 
make our own life worth living. 

We saw the need for minds which would 
function clearly, so that we would find the 
practical ways to create a world of order and 
solve the hard problem of translating high 
ideals into new political mechanisms that 
would actually work. 

Finally, we saw the need for action to 
develop in ourselves a sense of creative power 
and purpose. And the churches did arouse 
our people to action to seek a just and dura- 
ble peace. 

Today, we need again that vision, that 
compassion, that clarity of mind and, above 
all, purposeful action. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


1, Let our people intensify their determi- 
nation to perfect an organization for world 
peace and justice, The United Nations has 
not realized all our hopes. Some of the 
disappointments arise because the initial 
hopes were exaggerated. Other disappoint- 
ments are due to causes that can be 
corrected. 

The United Nations has had successes. 
They are substantial and impressive. The 
Assembly, as the “town meeting of the 
world,” exerts a real influence on national 
conduct. Many have wondered why Soviet 
Russia, at a time when it had overwhelming 
military power in Europe and Asia, did not 
use that power in acts of open armed ag- 
gression. I believe that world opinion, as 
marshaled by the United Nations, was one 
important restraining influence. It is no 
longer expedient for any nation, no matter 
how strong, to disregard this association of 
the nations with its capacity to subject na- 
tional conduct to the opinions of mankind. 

In addition to in the political 
realm, the United Nations has made some 
significant contributions of an economic and 
humanitarian order. 

The United Nations is a beginning. It is 
inadequate and faulty as all great beginnings 
are. There are few substitutions for learn- 
ing by trial and error. There has been trial. 
There has been error. The lesson is to perse- 
vere. 

There will probably be a general meeting 
of the members to review the United Na- 
tions Charter in 1955. That meeting corre- 
sponds in importance with the original San 
Francisco Conference of 1945. The free 
people of this country should take the lead 
in making the United Nations into a more 
effective instrument for achieving interna- 
tional order and justice. 

The churches, particularly in this coun- 
try, performed a historic task in developing 
public sentiment for world organization and 
in influencing the character of that organi- 
zation. The present task may be harder, 
The novelty has worn off. Confidence has 
been impaired. Difficulties have emerged 
which, at first, were overlooked. But we need 
not be discouraged. What has to be, can be. 
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When it is suicidal not to have world order, 
then world order is possible. 

Everywhere, there is revulsion against the 
death, the misery, the starvation of body 
and soul which recurrent war and economic 
disorder now wreak upon man. If freedom is 
to seem worthwhile, freemen must lead the 
way to a just and durable peace. 

PROMOTE RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

2. Let our people intensify their determi- 
nation to respect ruman rights and funda- 
mental freedom. Our discriminations, at 
home and abroad, are not only a moral blot 
on our so-called Christian civilization, but 
they are a major international hazard. 

Some believe that discriminations can be 
wiped out by a governmental act, such as & 
domestic law or an international treaty. 

But laws and treaties are seldom effective 
as attempts by one community to coerce an- 
other community. Laws and treaties should 
reflect the moral judgment of the com- 
munity to which they apply. 

The Commission of the Church on Inter- 
national Affairs has been closely following 
this subject. Its spokesmen have pointed 
out that progress depends primarily upon 
developing a human rights conscience, edu- 
cation and publicity, and a resultant stand- 
ard voluntarily accepted by a large majority 
of the people involved in any social situa- 
tion. 

If that is a sound diagnosis—and I think 
it is—it means that Christian people should 
exert themselves to create local community 
sentiments that are free of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance. 

This National Council of Churches has not 
been indifferent to the task and it has given 
encouraging leadership. Here at home, sub- 
stantial advances have been made. But our 
Christian people have too long seemed half- 
hearted in their determination to end un- 
Christian discriminations. They have too 
much tried to shift.the responsibility to gov- 
ernment. The responsibility is, first of all, 
a private one. If our religious people will 
arouse themselves to a dramatic effort to 
end racial and religious discriminations, then. 
they will again be putting their freedom to. 
an ennobling and satisfying purpose. 

Throughout the world, there are myriad 
souls that suffer in humiliation and bitter- 
ness because of the white man’s assumption 
of racial superiority. If freedom is to seem 
worth while, then our people, who profess to 
be the champions of liberty, must volun- 
tarily practice human fellowship. 

INTENSIFY PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE 

3. Let our people, as private persons, more 
bountifully dispense aid and comfort to 
those who are materially less fortunate. In 
this matter, as in others, we have come too 
much to feel that the task is only govern- 
mental. 

I know that the Christian leaders of this 
country do not feel that way. The Church 
World Service, now an agency of the National 
Council of Churches, has sent overseas vast 
amounts of food, clothing, and other gifts 
representing a free-will offering. The War 
Relief Service of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has performed similar tasks. 
The total quantity of food and clothing dis- 
pensed by such Christian agencies since the 
end of World War II approaches 1,000,000,000 
pounds. 

What has been done illustrates the im- 
mense possibilities of private effort. The 
good to others, and the good will of others, 
could be and would be multiplied manyfold 
if our people realized more fully that govern= 
ment grants are never a substitute for pri- 
vate charity. 

In the international field there were and 
are some reconstruction and assistance acts 
of magnitude that serve our enlightened 
self-interest and that only government can 
perform. ‘The Marshall plan was such an 
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act. There are substantial tasks for the 
Mutual Security Agency and point 4. How- 
ever, foreign peoples are inclined to be sus- 
picious of governmental grants, particularly 
when the grantor is the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. They assume that our 
Government would not give away its taxpay- 
ers’ money merely as a gesture of generosity. 
There is at least a question as to whether 
pure benevolence can properly guide public 
Officials who are trustees of other peoples’ 
money. 

That is one reason why all the $40,000,000,- 
000 that our Government has granted as 
postwar aid has not won more good will. 
The recipients assume that our Government 
has bargained for a quid pro quo. If it did 
not, that, they feel, merely proves our goy- 
ernmental stupidity, and that is scarcely a 
ground for gratitude. 

It is different when individuals and private 
groups freely give of their own, out of a 
sense of compassion, particularly if they ex- 
press that compassion in intelligent and con- 
structive ways. Individuals need not feel 
that their charity is unimportant because 
their resources are modest. In most areas, 
modest sums can serve great ends if they 
implement programs which result from clear 
vision, compassionate hearts and alert minds. 
Little of permanent value can be done by 
money alone. Much can be done with a 
little money if it supplements vision, com- 
passion and hard-headed intelligence. This 
combination accords with American tradition 
which, in the past, won us great good will 
and, as a byproduct, great security. 

The government of a great power can never 
win popularity contests. But there is much 
that individuals can do to drive out suspi- 
cion and reinstate good will. 

Freedom is not license to self-indulgence. 
It is the right to live under the compulsions 
of the moral law, which includes the second 
great Commandment, to love one’s neighbor 
as oneself. If freedom is to seem worth 
while, free men must show that they are 
freely responsive to moral obligations. 


THE POLICY OF LIBERATION 


Many more suggestions could be made. 
But if our free people will dramatically show 
that freedom provides the qualities of spirit, 
of mind and of action needed to lead the 
way to world order, to observance of human 
rights, to practice of the Golden Rule, then 
freedom will again become the force that 
puts despotism to rout. Then a new era of 
liberation will be ushered in. 

During the recent political campaign, 
there was discussion about a policy of lib- 
eration. Some were frightened by this idea, 
feeling that it meant war. 

That fear illustrates the degree to which 
even free people have come to think in 
governmental and military terms. 

Our Nation, from its beginning, has stood 
for liberation. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as Lincoln so eloquently said, 
meant “liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope for the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” That con- 
cept never has been frightening—until to- 
day. Of course, military policy is and must 
be only a defensive policy. 

Dynamism can find proper expression only 
in moral and spiritual terms. Also, if we 
believe in freedom, then individuals, rather 
than government, must assume a large part 
of the task. That is where we are inadequate 
today. 

Our people are not imbued with the 
righteous and dynamic faith which gives 
them a sense of mission and of purpose. The 
essential need is to recreate that. Once men 
who are free demonstrate that freedom pro- 
duces the qualities which solve human prob- 
lems, then the influence of freedom cannot 
be contained. It is all-pervading. No iron 
curtains of the despots, no cringing policies 
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of the fearful, can prevent moral and spir- 
itual forces from penetrating into the minds 
and souls of those under the ruthless control 
of the Soviet Communist structure, They 
will inevitably subject that structure to new 
thoughts, new hopes, new purposes, new 
standards which are bound to change the 
mood of the captives and to diminish the 
imperialist capabilities of the Soviet Com- 
munist dictators. 

Those dictators keep their grasp on captive 
peoples partly by force, but also by providing 
@ sense of momentous revolutionary moye- 
ment. They claim to be leading to a new 
order of peace and social betterment. The 
very violence of their claim carries a con- 
viction of sincerity and purpose which the 
free world lacks. The attraction of that is 
great. Many of the captive peoples realize 
that the great goals proclaimed can never 
be achieved by foul means and by crushing 
men's love of God, love of country, and sense 
of personal dignity. 

That is why many are rebellious in spirit. 
But also there are many who acquiesce be- 
cause they gain the satisfaction which comes 
from sharing in strong purposes of world- 
wide scope. They do not feel attracted by 
freedom which seems barren of purpose and 
which, as they see it, survives strongly only 
where it has past accumulations on which 
to feed. 

The situation will be totally different when 
our own conduct and example again bril- 
liantly illumine the truth that men do not 
have to choose between freedom Which is 
sterile and captivity which is purposeful; 
that freedom means, not idleness, not self- 
indulgence, but self-dedication to ennobling 
and creative ends. When we show, so that 
all may see, that freedom has that meaning, 
then the edifice of despotism will surely 
crumble, because freemen will have broken 
the hypnotic spell by which the despots hold 
their masses. 

PRIVATE EFFORT 


It is natural that our people should hope 
that the new Eisenhower administration they 
have chosen will end the conditions of peril 
and insecurity which now afflict the world. 
It can do much and I expect that it will. 
Perhaps the best that it can do will be to 
encourage, and make place for, the indi- 
vidual and group efforts which are the most 
precious jewels of freedom. Nothing has 
been more disastrous to the cause of freedom. 
than our growing assumption that nothing 
happens unless Government does it. 

The basic solution of today’s problems rests 
with free individuals. and their private insti- 
tutions. 

We are promised that all things can work 
together for good. But that promise is not 
made to all, but only to those who are called 
in accordance with God's purpose. There is. 
no substitute for God’s purpose in the hearts 
of men. It is the task of the churches to 
implant. that purpose, as man’s chief end, 
and to give it meaning in terms of man’s 
relations to man. May you gloriously 
succeed, 


Address Delivered by the Honorable 
Walter M. Bastian, United States 
District Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by Judge Bastian at the annual 
dinner given by the Washington Board 
of Trade in honor of the new Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


Mr. Merrill, Members of the Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy to 
have been selected as the representative of 
the Washington Board of Trade, of which I 
have been a member for many years, to 
welcome to the Nation’s Capital, on behalf 
of the citizens of Washington, those of you 
who are newly come to Congress. 

I like to think of these biennial affairs as 
somewhat in the nature of our visits to our 
new neighbors in the olden days—hefore we 
became too busy and too engrossed in other 
affairs to do those kindly and neighborly 
acts. You know how father and mother 
would dress up, take the children with them, 
and call on the folks who had just moved 
into the neighborhood, telling them: “We are 
glad to meet you—welcome to our neighbor- 
hood—if we can make your stay here pleas- 
ant, let us know.” Perhaps we had peeked 
through the lace curtains as their furniture 
was moved in, but our visits were not those 
of curiosity, but of neighborliness and 
friendship. 

So it is with these meetings. We know of 
you, we have read of you, but we want to 
know you. We are glad to meet you—wel- 
come to our neighborhood—if we can make 
your stay here pleasant, let us know. 

We congratulate you on your election, we 
welcome you to the Capital of your and our 
Nation, we say to you: “Godspeed.” While 
we may perhaps envy you your preferment, 
we nevertheless know that with this prefer- 
ment goes a fearful responsibility. On your 
thinking and on your decisions depend the 
future of our country and the world. We 
know, however, that, as those who in the past 
century and three-quarters preceded you, 
you will measure up and justify the con- 
fidence of your fellow citizens. 

Let me say at the outset we have nothing 
to sell, we have no axes to grind, we have no 
advice to give, we have no admonitions to 
offer. We do want your friendship, and the 
opportunity to be of service to you, our new 
neighbors. 

Perhaps some of you may say: “Why should 
the Board of Trade do this; why should it 
and its members bother with politicians and 
politics?” There is, unfortunately today, an 
attitude of indifference toward politics. So 
many people are too busy to bother about 
politics. All great factors which determine 
peace or war, the matter of taxes, monetary 
policies, policies of production and distribu- 
tion, service of health, social benefits, indus- 
trial security—these and a hundred other 
great elements are the product of the ap- 
plied science of politics. In the daily life 
of the plain citizen there is scarcely 1 hour 
or one activity unaffected by what our polit- 
ical leaders determine in the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government. 
That is why I believe politics is such an im- 
portant and responsible civic activity, to 
which any person may devote his character, 
his talents, and his energy. We must elevate 
politics into statecraft. Statesmen should 
not be confined to leaders but should refer 
‘also to any man who gives honorable and 
patriotic service in public affairs. We can- 
not sensibly devote 1 percent of our time to 
something that affects 99 percent of our lives. 

So we must, of necessity, take an interest 
in those who are to administer our National 
Government, make our laws; and we must 
unselfishly assist them as best we can. 

I like to think of the growth of our great 
city as having run along with the growth of 
our Nation. The District of Columbia, just 
a short 2 years ago, had its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. In November 1800 the 
archives of the Government were brought 


from Philadelphia in 12 fairly small boxes. 
There were no streets and avenues, only one 
road with two buildings on each side. 

Pennsylvania Avenue was a deep morass, 
covered with alder bushes. The surface of 
the city generally was covered with scrub 
oak bushes on the elevated ground, and on 
the marshy ground—and there was much of 
that—were trees and shrubbery. There were 
no sidewalks, One was attempted by a cov- 
ering formed of the chips of the stones 
which had been hewn for the Capitol. In 
dry weather it cut the shoes, in wet weather 
it covered them with white mortar. One 
writer, in 1800, wrote: “I am confident that 
when I first saw Pennsylvania Avenue there 
was not one house upon it.’ Tiber Creek, 
which ran at the foot of the Capitol, could 
be crossed only along the course of the 
avenue by a footbridge made of two logs 
placed side by side, on which the people 
walked across the stream in going to and 
from the Capitol. Just now there are proj- 
ects afoot to construct two new, magnificent, 
and modern bridges across the Potomac— 
something badly needed to augment those 
already in existence. 

William Jansen, in the early 1800's, wrote: 

“The entrances, or avenues, as they are 
pompously called, are the worst roads I 
passed in the country. * * * In the 
winter seasons, during the sitting of Con- 
gress, every turn of your wagon wheel for 
miles is attended with danger. The roads 
are never repaired. Deep ruts, rocks, and 
stumps of trees every minute impede your 
progress. 

“I never heard of more than Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Avenues in 1805. * * * 
Some half-starved cattle browsing among 
the bushes present a melancholy spectacle 
to the stranger. Quails and other birds are 
constantly shot within a hundred yards of 
the Capitol during the sitting of Congress.” 

You will find the situation somewhat 
changed during the sitting of the new Con- 
gress. 

A prominent foreigner of that time wrote: 

“There is not even one house between the 
Capitol and the President's house. The plan 
of the city is both judicious and noble; but 
it is, in fact, the grandness and nragnificence 
of the plan which render the conception no 
better than a dream.” 

And, at that time, 13 small colonies—debt- 
ridden, jealous of each other, lately through 
a terrible war but bound together by a love 
of freedom—were struggling along with a 
plan—our Constitution—both judicious and 
noble, and the grandness and magnificence 
of that plan became a dream that was re- 
alized, just as the grandness and magnifi- 
cence of the plan of Washington's dream of 
a great city was realized. 

So, in the short space of little more than 
a century and a half, our Nation has become 
the greatest in the world, and our city the 
mecca of all nations. 

I would not detract the slightest from 
those great men who drafted our Constitu- 
tion. But I must say that without those 
men and women who constituted our Con- 
gresses, who continued to be dominated by 
those principles and dreams which domi- 
nated our founding fathers, we could not 
have reached the position that this Nation 
and city occupy. It is these men and women 
whom you have now succeeded, and whose 
works you are to carry on. 

Like many another native son—with many 
in this room—I have maintained constant 
pride in this city’s government. By and 
large, it is equalled by none other in the 
Nation for economy, efficiency, honesty, and 
forthrightness of its officials. This may be 
attributed to many factors but, certainly, 
it is due in large measure to the unsurpassed 
quality of those men and women—534 
strong—who compose our city legislature. 
You who have just taken your oath of office 
are now members of that body. 
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Materially, Washington, D. C., is a series 
of structures built of brick and mortar, iron 
and steel, wood, stone, clay, glass, asphalt. 

Beyond that structure lies the throbbing 
pulse beat of humanity: the people who give 
the city its character, its color, its very life. 
They are people, in this instance, who have 
lived their lifetimes within these 69.2 square 
miles which comprise the Federal City, or 
who, like you, have assumed to a greater or 
lesser degree the responsibility of govern- 
ment position. They are people who, even as 
you and I, do not always see eye to eye—and 
sometimes far from it—on the many issues 
which arise inevitably in any community. 

And so it is that these people, who do not 
always see eye to eye with those of you on 
Capitol Hill, play such an important part in 
our economic and business life. 

You will know in time why the Federal 
Governnrent annually makes a payment to- 
ward the upkeep of the District of Columbia. 
You will learn in time, too, that many people 
do not consider the sum large enough. 

You will learn in time that, to fulfill criti- 
cal and unmet civic improvements, our Dis- 
trict government leaders will present to you 
a $319,000,000 public-works program. 

We will undoubtedly learn, in time, that 
this may not meet with instantaneous ap- 
proval by your fellow legislators. We expect 
this area of disagreement. In many respects 
it augurs well for our republican form of 
government that thinking peoples do have 
divergent points of view. 

The citizenry of the District has always 
cooperated with the Congress in the develop- 
ment of the Capital City. While you have 
exclusive jurisdiction of the city, you are 
engaged in many important activities, and 
Members of the Congress have come to rely 
on the Board of Trade, the citizens’ associa- 
tions, and others, for advice and assistance 
in this development. This we stand ready to 
continue to do. 

The Constitution of the United States 
gives you great responsibilty for the District 
of Columbia. We recognize your awareness 
of this. We hope that you, in turn, will be 
ever mindful of our responsibility toward 
you—and that we are endeavoring to fulfill 
it. For hand in hand, you and we hold joint- 
ly in trust a great city for all citizens of 
these United States. 

If I may be pardoned a personal word, I 
belong to a four-generation Washington 
family. I have seen Washington grow, in 
my lifetime, from a sleepy Southern town to 
a modern and great Capital City. I have 
seen it grow from horse cars and herdics to 
fast-starting electric cars and modern busses. 
I have seen a spirit of pride in the city 
grow—I have seen a real partnership grow 
between Congress, the administration, and 
the public of our city, in the great enterprise 
of making our Capital City great and one 
of which all citizens of the country may be 
proud. This partnership we stand ready to 
continue. 

We realize that many of you are a long way 
from home. We, as your hosts for the next 
years, will do the best we can to make your 
stay here pleasant. To those of you who 
come from parts of the country where your 
rivers wander beautifully, slowly, and slug- 
gishly on, we say to you that we offer the 
beautiful Potomac, wending its calm way 
past the home of our first President to the 
great Chesapeake. We cannot, perhaps, 
hereabouts match the majestic beauty of 
the Green Mountains, the White Mountains, 
or the Rockies, but humbly we offer to you 
the rolling and gentle hills of nearby Mary- 
land, from which the District was carved, 
and those of another neighbor, Virginia. 

If you miss the wheat and corn fields of 
your native States, we say to you that in 
the short space of a quarter or half hour, 
the fields of golden grain of the same neigh- 
boring States are yours in your automobile, 
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Tf, in the springtime, you do not have be- 
fore you the blossoms of the apple, peach, 
cherry, and other fruit trees of your fertile 
home valleys, we commend to you the or- 
chards of our neighbors and the cherry blos- 
soms which bloom around the speedway and 
the Tidal Basin—a sight that thousands 
come from miles away to see. 

If you miss the friendly neighbors whom 
you have known and loved for so many years 
before coming here, we say to you that you 
will find Washington folk friendly, helpful, 
and right neighborly. Despite what you may 
sometimes read, and often hear, Washington 
is not comprised exclusively—or even in 
great part—of influence peddlers, 5-percent- 
ers, and folks with axes to grind. 

I started out by saying that I like to think 
of these welcome-to-Washington affairs as 
just a visit to new neighbors, nothing really 
formal, just old-fashioned welcomes, In 
these short homely words, I have tried to do 
this on behalf of the Washington Board of 
Trade and the people of Washington. 

I also started out by saying that I had no 
advice to give—no admonitions to offer. I 
break that promise. There is. an anthem 
with words from what is called the old 
Primer of Sarum, first sung in England hun- 
dreds of years ago. I pray that you may take 
those words as your guide while here in your 
Nation's service: 


“God be in my head and in my understand- 
ing. 
God be in my eyes and in my looking. 
God be in my mouth and in my speaking. 
God be in my heart and in my thinking. 
God be at mine end and at my departing.” 


Unlimited Senate Debate Vital to United 
States Minorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, F 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Unlimited Senate Debate 
Vital to United States Minorities,” pub- 
lished in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
of January 4, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNLIMITED SENATE DEBATE VITAL TO UNITED 
STATES MINORITIES 


The decision of a substantial majority of 
the United States Senate not to limit free- 
dom of debate there, in the manner proposed 
by a minority of self-styled liberals, is in the 
American tradition. 

While filibusters have been used from time 
to time for unworthy ends, and in a manner 
which seemed to many persons to make a 
travesty of the democratic process, it is im- 
portant that we understand the fundamental 
reason why believers in American institutions 
regard the right of unlimited debate in the 
Senate to be vital. 

This right is a most effective weapon in 
combating the tyranny of the majority 
against the minority. It is a fallacy to be- 
lieve that majorities are always right in the 
United States, or anywhere else. 

De Tocqueville, the great French writer on 
American institutions, was one of the pro- 
found students who stressed the all-impor- 
tant rights of the minority. He wrote of 


“the despotism of a majority that makes the 
minority desperate and ready to revolt.” 

The late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, grandfather of the Senator 
Lodge who was recently defeated for reelec- 
tion, entered the Senate from the House in 
1893 firmly convinced that unlimited debate 
in the upper branch was ‘criminal.’. After 
he had been in the Senate for a time, he 
changed his mind completely, and concluded 
that there should be no limit on debate 
there. 

It is both prudent and necessary to have 
one legislative body that is deliberative as 
well as executive [he said]. Only in that 
way can the people be enlightened upon 
public questions. Every question, in the 
Senate, deserves the fullest discussion, and 
the smallest minority should be able to make 
itself heard without limitation. 

True, it seems thoroughly ridiculous for 
the “greatest deliberative body in the world” 
to have its machinery brought to a halt for 
days, even weeks, with a learned discussion 
of the best method of frying oysters or the 
glories of potlicker (as happened when Sen- 
ator Huey Long was wont to grab the floor, 
and talk legislation to death), but we should 
never underrate the value of this aspect of 
democracy. 

While such unlimited debate is sometimes 
“calculated to make the judicious grieve,” it 
is a vital shield and buckler against tyran- 
nical majorities. As such, it must be pre- 
served, 


International Communism—Necessity for 
Stricter Antiespionage Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
President’s state of the Union message 
today, he pointed out the dreadful impli- 
cations of a third world war—with the 
possible use of the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb, 

The tragedy of his warning is that it 
is so true, but so late. 

Unfortunately, America’s highest 
secrets have been stolen, thanks to the 
administration’s naivete, by the likes of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Klaus 
Fuchs, and other traitors. 

With that in mind I issued, as of this 
morning, a press release pointing out 
that our country and all other allied 
countries should review and strengthen 
our and their antiespionage statutes. 

I have compiled certain materials on 
this general subject, which I earnestly 
hope my colleagues may have the oppor- 
tunity to glance through after their pub- 
lication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, the use of intelligence 
services by the governments of the world 
has long been taken for granted. 

Like a great many other grim activ- 
ities, however, the techniques of gather- 
ing intelligence as well as related tech- 
niques have been revolutionized in effect 
by the most vicious force of the twentieth 
century. 

I refer to international communism. 
It has perfected the craft of espionage to 
a degree unknown in the history of gov- 
ernments, and it has allied with espio- 
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nage varied techniques of sabotage, sub- 
version, and treason which almost defy 
the comprehension of any but those who 
have realistically studied the diabolic 
record of the Soviet Union. 

The history of the world since 1945 
attests to the fact that internal Com- 
munist espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sion are threats of the greatest magni- 
tude not only to the security of the 
United States, but to the security of 
every one of the free nations of the 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of my statement and ap- 
pended materials be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY URGES ALL ALLIED POWERS 
TIGHTEN THEIR MID-VICTORIAN ANTIESPIO- 
NAGE STATUTES—ASKs ATTORNEY GENERAL'S 
SUGGESTIONS—PROMISES FOREIGN RELATIONS 
REVIEW 


I should like to submit a suggestion to 
my colleagues, to the Nation, and to foreign 
countries on a problem of grave importance 
to the security of the free world. 

I want to recommend most earnestly and 
respectfully that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, and all the 
other free countries review and then tighten 
their present statutes against the high crimes 
of treason, espionage, and subversion in 
high places. 

These crimes are today not just minor 
weapons of international communism. They 
provide a major instrument for the destruc- 
tion of western civilization. 

I cite these examples of Red infiltration 
in high places, and allied weakness in deal- 
ing with them: 

1, Alger Hiss was not sentenced to prison 
for theft of the secrets of his Government, 
because, actually the statute of limitations 
had run out for prosecutions under that 
crime, He was sentenced merely for perjury 
on two counts. That points up an appalling 
Toophole in present laws. 

2, The British traitor, Dr. Allen Nunn May, 
who made available atomic materials to the 
Soviets, served a mere 6% years in prison, 
He emerged unrepentent from his confine- 
ment and indicates he would do the same 
thing again if given the chance. 

3. The arch traitor of them all, the revealer 
of A-bomb and H-bomb secrets, Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, is serving a sentence of merely 14 
years. He is described as the master spy 
of all time, but under the British official 
secrets act 14 years is a maximum imprison- 
ment for anyone who gives official secrets to 
unauthorized persons, exclusive of enemy 
nations. Russia is theoretically a nonenemy 
nation apparently. 

And there have been other instances, the 
Canadian spy ring, the disappearance of 
Burgess and McLean from high positions in 
the English Foreign Office—which prove how 
serious is this subversive problem. 

The punishment for crime should be com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the crime. 
The punishment should not be a tap on the 
wrist, but a real deterrent. 

It is my own feeling that the laws of the 
United States, for example, are hopelessly 
weak and obsolete in this respect. I cite, 
for example, the fact that the FBI cannot 
bring into the Federal court room evidence 
against foreign spies obtained by wire- 
tapping. Thus, mid-Victorian laws have in 
effect tied the hands of the FBI and have 
prevented it from using a modern security 
device which national self-protection re- 
quires that it use against erimes of this 
character, 

No wonder the Soviets laugh at us. No 
wonder they ridicule us as weak and blind. 
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No wonder that they think that they can 
get away with anything against the foolish 
western democracies. 

In view of these facts, I have taken two 
actions: (a) I have written to Attorney Gen- 
eral James P. McGranery and asked for a 
series of the latest suggestions from the Jus- 
tice Department as to tightening the Nation's 
laws in this respect. 

In my position as ranking Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee I intend to push 
with all my power for new legislation to 
protect our internal security. 

(b) Moreover, in my position on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I shall urge and 
have already urged in messages, that my col- 
leagues make an intensive review of this 
grave problem of international espionage in 
high places. 

Let me point out that various committees 
of the Congress—(a) the Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee; (b) the House 
Un-American Activities Committee; (c) the 
Senate Judiciary Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee—have produced much information on 
Red infiltration in high places. Just as 
these committees have concentrated on do- 
mestic subversion, the Foreign Relations 
Committee should, without any duplication, 
of course, concentrate on the global pattern 
of subversion. Our committee should make 
fullest possible use of all the materials de- 
veloped by these other committees pertaining 
to foreign affairs. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of lib- 
erty. We were not vigilant in permitting 
infiltration of Communists into the United 
Nations. We were not vigilant at Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam. May we be vigilant 
today and forever after. 


CITIZENS MUST INFORM THEMSELVES ABOUT 
COMMUNISM 


On a more general basis, let me note that, 
unfortunately, there is not a clear under- 
standing on the part of many of our people 
of either the theory or practice of communism 
or of ways and means of challenging that 
theory and practice. 

Much has been written about these phases, 
but it has not, unfortunately, been either 
communicated to or comprehended by as 
many people as we would like. Often this 
material has been verbose and even con- 
fusing. However, I should like now to point 
out an exception to that observation. 

I have rarely seen an analysis of Red theory 
and practice clearer and terser than the 
analysis presented in a most interesting six- 
page pamphlet entitled “Definition of Com- 
munism,” by Mr. G. David Schine. 

I am interested in this booklet in part 
because it provides one answer to the basic 
question: “What can the average citizen do 
about communism?” 

The answer is that he can read about 
communism, learn about communism, in- 
form himself about communism, so that he 
may in turn become a source of light and 
guidance to those within his family, within 
his home, his church, his business and labor 
organization, his fraternal group, veterans’ 
post, or other source, 

Yes, each individual can help fight the 
Communist menace in a great many ways, 
depending upon his talents and inclinations. 

Mr. Schine, an able young hotel executive, 
took it upon himself to help meet this prob- 
lem in his own way. He prepared and then 
distributed this pamphlet at his own ex- 
pense, as one part of a mission of informing 
his fellow citizens. 

The background of this effort—a most con- 
structive effort by an able spokesman of 
the younger generation—was described in a 
most interesting article by another expert 
in the antisubversive field, the noted jour- 
nalist, Mr. Howard Rushmore, of the New 
York Journal-American, 

Mr. Rushmore’s own sensational disclo- 
sures of the Communist conspiracy have won 
him acclaim in the newspaper profession and 


among thinking citizens throughout the 
land: With penetrating insight and excep- 
tionally located sources, he has followed every 
twist and turn in Communist and Commu- 
nist-front policy, and he has brilliantly and 
fearlessly exposed it. 


HEARST PAPERS HAVE SHOWN THE TRUTH WHICH 
SETS MEN FREE 

His documented columns carry on the 
worthy tradition of exposure of communism 
by the Hearst newspapers, a tradition estab- 
lished by the great William Randolph 
Hearst, Sr., carried on by his talented sons 
(who have made their distinguished mark 
in their own right) and by the present presi- 
dent of the Hearst Corp., Mr. Richard Berlin. 

Anti-Red exposures constitute the sort of 
constant factual treatment which this coun- 
try could use a great deal more of, because 
it is facts and facts alone—up to the minute, 
concise, absolutely accurate—which can keep 
our thinking straight. It is the truth which 
sets men free. And s0, I offer now Mr. Rush- 
more’s column and then the text of Mr, 
Schine’s brief pamphlet. 


[From the New York Journal-American] 


ALONG THE SUBVERSIVE FRONT—RED PLOTS 
BARED BY New PAMPHLET 


(By Howard Rushmore) 


During the past three decades there has 
been much talk about lost generations of 
young intellectuals who in the 1920's re- 
treated to the left bank of Paris and in the 
1930's stormed the Kremlin's port side with 
yelps of wonderment. 

At that, there was considerable more health 
in the uncertain cubists and experimental 
poets of 1925 than in the weird political 
galaxy of Stalinists who graduated from the 
depression-born Marxist study course to full- 
fledged spies in the 1940's. 

Of late there has been an obvious wave of 
resentment on the part of the contemporary 
young generation against both semiskilled 
intellectualism of the arts and the treason- 
able political science of the far left. 

Outside of a few self-styled youthful 
prophets huddled within the confines of the 
Americans for Democratic Action and sundry 
outfits, Americans between the ages of 20 
and 30 today tend to be on the conservative 
side as shown in the recent Presidential elec- 
tions and the editorial columns of college 
papers throughout the land. 


TYPIFIES SPIRIT 


There is nothing lost about our present 
young generation. They appreciate the ad- 
vantages of free enterprise and the tradi- 
tions of democratic individualism as reflect- 
ed in our past history. They are proud to be 
Americans, 

Rather typical of this new spirit is G. David 
Schine, 25-year-old hotel chain president, 
who has given a great deal of thought to the 
problems facing the future of his country. 

Dave came out of Harvard with what he 
calls a “full appreciation of our historic tra- 
ditions” and unlike Alger Hiss, who picked 
up his seeds of treason at Harvard, young 
Schine graduated with a feeling that his 
generation had a responsibility to the future 
of freemen, 


WATCHED CONFLICT 


And Dave decided that merely being an 
anti-Communist wasn’t enough. He dug 
into the works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin 
to find out what communism was all about. 
He took a trip around the world to watch 
the conflict between freedom and tyranny. 

Back home he found that communism, 
like the weather, was a favorite topic of 
conversation and no one seemed able to do 
anything about it. And Dave, in between 
his hotel chores, found that many an in- 
telligent young American had only a vague 
idea what communism really is. 

A few weeks ago Schine wrote a concise 
and hard-hitting pamphlet, Definition of 
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Communism. He had 5,000 copies printed 
and gave them out to friends. Soon re- 
quests for more flooded his office and his 
last printing order was for 50,000, 


AMAZING RESPONSE 


“I was frankly amazed at the response,” 
Schine told me. “I have requests for large 
bundles from officials of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the Secret Service and from congres- 
sional committees. I put the pamphlet in 
our hotel and gave one to each employee 
and am still behind in filling orders from 
interested people all over the United States.” 

Actually, what Dave did was to put into 
clear and understandable language a short, 
accurate summary of Communist theory and 
practice and what can be done about it. 
What he has done in a few hundred words 
is more than the scholars accomplished in 
lengthy and often unreadable books. 

Schine points out how to challenge the 
theory of communism and in a few well- 
chosen words summarizes the way to combat 
the practice of Stalin's brand of politics, 

AWARE OF DANGERS 

“The people of the United States,” he 
writes, “are becoming more and more aware 
of the dangers of the Communist conspiracy. 
However, being against communism is not 
enough to halt communism. We must all 
understand the threat—what it is, and how 
to fight it. 

“To halt communism, not only must we be 
prepared militarily, for the Communist Party 
respects and fears strength, but we must also 
disseminate as widely as possible to the peo- 
ple of the United States and the other re- 
maining democracies, a message defining and 
exposing the Communist plot of world-wide 
conquest. Furthermore, we must know what 
we are striving to preserve, 

“We must also reemphasize the things for 
which we are fighting. We must reaffirm our 
faith in the principles for which our fore- 
fathers died, man’s inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and his individual pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

If you want a copy, write Schine at his 
office, 445 Park Avenue, New York City. His 
pamphlet is a notable contribution to the 
anti-Communist literature of our time and 
represents the clear-thinking and honest 
patriotism of a young generation which has 
rejected the Hiss-Coplon-Remington-Rosen- 
berg theory and practice of treason. 

We believe Americans can be proud of Dave 
Schine and his generation. 


DEFINITION OF COMMUNISM 
(By G. David Schine) 


Since 1778 and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by our founding fathers the Amer- 
ican people have lived in a land of freedom. 
Although there have been attempts from 
without and within to deprive us of our lib- 
erties we have always thwarted them. Our 
basic love of our basic rights has been the 
golden thread that weaves together a strong 
and good people. 

We are now faced with a great threat. The 
Soviet Government and its world-wide Com- 
munist Party is dedicated to the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Governments of 
the United States and every other non-Com- 
munist-controlled country. It is, therefore, 
the urgent duty of every American citizen to 
familiarize himself with the theory and prac- 
tice of communism and actions that have 
been and must be taken to counter this 
dangerous Communist conspiracy. 

Only through a clear understanding of the 
entire situation can each American help to 
fight for the preservation of our economic 
freedoms based upon our system of private 
enterprise and our political freedoms based 
upon what we hold to be a man’s inalienable 
rights—life, liberty, and his individual pur- 
suit of happiness, 
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THE THEORY OF COMMUNISM 


The theory of communism was created by 
Karl Marx in 1848, ‘The Marxist doctrine is 
an interpretation of history which blames 
with deadening impact the capitalist coun- 
tries for all military and economic crises and 
the catastrophic decline of civilization. 
Marx asserts that only the most desperate 
remedies can salvage what is still good in 
mankind, that communism can save and 
conserve civilization before it destroys itself, 
and that communism must achieve its end 
at any cost. 

Marx described the conflict of classes, the 
exploitation of the workers by the capitalists. 
He claimed that the capitalists started wars 
through greed for money and land and the 
desire to perpetrate a false prosperity. He 
declared that man lives for material things 
alone and that materialism had affected every 
historical development. He predicted that 
one day the workers of the world would over- 
throw by force, violence, and bloody revolu- 
tion the factory owners and the capitalist 
governments, 

After a period of state socialism during 
which the state controlled everything, Marx 
foresaw a gradual withering away of classes 
and the metamorphosis of mankind’s way 
of life. Marx painted a fantastic picture of 
the eventual existence of a utopia in which 
he said: “Every man will work according to 
his ability and receive according to his 
needs”—a world in which there will be no 
materialism, no classes, and no unhappiness. 
Karl Marx emphasized that this end would 
justify any means taken to achieve it. Im- 
plicit in the theory of Marxism is the view 
that the tactics of treachery, terrorism, dic- 
tatorship, and mass murder of the human 
race for hundreds of years would be war- 
ranted provided that some day, no matter 
how far off in the future it might be, the 
remnants of mankind would live in a uni- 
verse of an entirely new spiritual and men- 
tal climate. Marx planned the destruction 
of the man of today and foretold the crea- 
tion of what he considered the perfect hu- 
man being of the future. This individual 
would have no aim in life other than the 
fulfilment of his material needs, chiefly, 
food, clothing, and shelter; for this man 
would be denied responsibility for individual 
acts, freedom of thought, and the right to 
his faith in God, 


THE PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM 


The Communist Party, its policies and 
procedures were formulated by Nicolai Lenin 
in 1905, Lenin planned from the Marxian 
principles an organization of tight iron dis- 
cipline. Lenin and his several followers set 
up machinery that was destined by 1952 to 
cause the infiltration of and control by the 
Communist Party of more than half the 
world. Under Lenin’s system, the Politburo, 
consisting of 12 men, was to rule the Com- 
munist Party and, therefore, all of the Com- 
munist-controlled countries. Lenin believed 
that Russia would be the first of the world’s 
great nations to be taken over by the Com- 
munists in their march to world rule; in 
1917, this was achieved. 

In 1916. the people of Russia in a spon- 
taneous revolution had overthrown the cor- 
rupt Czarist regime and had created a pro- 
visional government, under the leadership 
of Kerensky, based upon the constitutional 
representation of the people. Before this 
newly formed government whose principles 
were consistent with western democracy had 
been able to firmly organize itself, it was in 
1917 destroyed in a thorough military plot 
by the Communist Party and Nicolai Lenin. 

Lenin found, after ruling Russia a few 
years, that the theory of communism could 
not be put into practice. First of all, in what 
had been an agrarian country, the workers 
could not take over the factories for there 
were no factories. Without private initiative, 
man was unwilling to produce. In 1921, 
Lenin reverted on a mild basis to private 


ownership of property with the hope that the 
economy of the Soviet Union would become 
prosperously industrialized. Lenin was 
forced to evolve a series of 5-year plans dur- 
ing which Russia would gradually develop 
from a capitalist to a Communist country. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union and all of the 
people within it would be under the rigid 
domination of the politburo of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Joseph Stalin succeeded Nicolai Lenin in 
1924. Adhering to the Marxist-Leninist 
theory that the end justifies the means, he 
continued the destruction of all uncoopera- 
tive factions within the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, intensive efforts were made 
to develop Russia economically and mill- 
tarily. By seeking and gaining help from 
other nations, Stalin was able to improve in- 
dustry and agriculture. A rule of terrorism 
and treachery prevented a thorough integra- 
tion of Russia’s resources, however, and de- 
terred the progress and output of millions of 
Soviet citizens. 

By 1952, the Communist Party had not yet 
made great strides domestically toward real- 
izing the objectives of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. The discontented people of Rus- 
sia were still ruled by the politburo through 
an iron regime of party discipline. The eco- 
nomic scene left much to be desired. The 
Soviet rulers had much more successfully 
executed the part of their plan that dealt 
with conquest of the world. 

Since Stalin’s ascent to power, Russia has 
succeeded in infiltrating and gaining control 
of the governments of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia, part of Finland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Poland, Eastern Germany, 
Austria, China, Tibet, and North Korea. 
Communist Party members are busy infil- 
trating the remaining democratic countries. 
Russia has placed increasing numbers 
of American citizens, who are Communist 
Party members and Soviet agents, into high 
positions of trust and responsibility where 
they can influence the policies of this coun- 
try to aid the Red conspiracy as the Soviet 
Union wishes. Russia has achieved a similar 
position of power from within in every other 
democratic country. Some of these nations 
they will attach through puppet Communist 
governments and revolution, as they did in 
Korea. Soviet espionage agents, working un- 
der the guise of citizenship of the United 
States and the other democratic countries, 
have been and are effectively stealing vital 
secrets and sabotaging wherever possible. 
The Communist propaganda machine, which 
is the most powerful ever developed, uses 
trickery, deception, distortion of the truth, 
and any other method necessary to achieve 
its objectives. 

A sworn statement of William Z. Foster, 
head of the Communist Party in the United 
States, illustrates the treasonous thinking of 
the Communist Party members: “No Com- 
munist, no matter how many votes he should 
secure in a national election, could, even if 
he would, become President of the present 
Government. When a Communist heads the 
Government of the United States—and that 
day will come just as sure as the sun rises— 
the Government will not be a capitalist gov- 
ernment but a Soviet government and behind 
this government will stand the Red army to 
enforce the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

CHALLENGING THE THEORY OF COMMUNISM 

We must challenge the Marxist-Leninist 
theory and minimize the Soviet chances of 
indoctrinating new members. The theory of 
communism as it is revealed in the doctrines 
of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and its other expo- 
nents far from being acceptable to, is re- 
pelled by the masses. Never has any one 
people of a country revolted spontaneously 
against its government and established a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat with the ulti- 
mate objective of communism. It is elemen- 
tary for even the humblest of humans to 
recognize the sacrilege, absurdity, and per- 
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version of its ideology. To break through 
this natural reaction of mankind, the Com- 
munists rely upon uncivilized propaganda 
tactics. They steal words, such as freedom, 
security, and equality, from the Bible, and 
other good covenants to confuse issues, and 
deceive the mind into ensnarement. Those 
who do become infused with the false prom- 
ises are converted into tools of the party. 


CHALLENGING THE PRACTICE OF COMMUNISM 


We must challenge the practice of com- 
munism everywhere. We have already taken 
positive steps to counter communism, The 
Marshall plan has attempted to display the 
advantages of our form of government by 
providing material aid to needy countries 
and by participating actively in the recon- 
struction program of postwar Europe. The 
United States has supplied a major share of 
the troops and equipment to the United Na- 
tions forces that have been resisting the 
Communist aggression in Korea. Through 
the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, 
which provides for the mutual defense of 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Iceland, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States, the western democratic countries, un- 
der the leadership of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, a year prior to his election as Presi- 
dent of the United States, have organized a 
formidable array of troops and weapons 
which stand ready to resist attack by Russia 
or her satellites. The Voice of America has 
tried to counter the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine by conveying the truth to those 
trapped behind the iron curtain. Within 
the United States, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has kept surveillance on Com- 
munist activities and has lent valuable as- 
sistance by producing vital evidence neces- 
sary for the prosecution of Communist crim- 
inals. The United States courts have taken 
several significant actions against the Com- 
munists in the past few years, the following 
of which are examples: 

Disloyalty: The Smith Act, passed in 1940 
(sec. 2385, title 18, United States Code), 
makes it a crime punishable by 10 years’ im- 
prisonment to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence; to assist in the 
organization of any group which teaches and 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence; to be a member of any 
group which teaches and advocates the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, knowing that 
such is the purpose of the group; or to en- 
gage in a conspiracy to do any of these 
things. pi 

Under this act, in 1949, the 12 members of 
the national board of the Communist Party 
were indicted for conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence, and for conspiracy to 
participate in the organization of the Com- 
munist Party as a group which so teaches 
and advocates. William Z. Foster, the na- 
tional chairman, obtained a severance be- 
cause of ill health. The other 11 were con- 
victed and the convictions were affirmed all 
the way up through the Supreme Court 
which upheld the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act and the finding by the jury that 
the Communist Party was a criminal conspir- 
acy teaching and advocating the overthrow 
of our Government by force and violence. 
Three of the convicted defendants became 
fugitives. : 

The second Smith Act indictment was re- 
turned in New York in 1951, against 21 ad- 
ditional leaders of the Communist Party on 
the identical charge as above. Four became 
fugitives, the case was dismissed against 2, 
1 obtained a severance due to illness, and the 
others were, as of October 1952, still on trial. 

Six leaders of the Communist Party were 
convicted in Baltimore in 1952, and their 
convictions were affirmed by the court of 
appeals. Twelve were convicted under 
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Smith Act charges in Los Angeles during the 
summer of 1952. Other Smith Act indict- 
ments are pending in other cities and Ter- 
ritories of this country. 

Espionage: The espionage statute, title 18, 
section 794, makes it a crime to transmit to 
any foreign government, any material re- 
lating to the national defense of this coun- 
try, with knowledge that it is to be used to 
the injury of the United States, or conspiracy 
to do so. The punishment is 20 years’ im- 
prisonment in time of peace, and death in 
time of war. This statute was invoked in the 
case of the atom spies, Julius and Ethel Ros- 
enberg, who were convicted of conspiracy to 
commit espionage by delivering atom bomb 
secrets to Soviet agents. They received the 
death sentence and their convictions were 
affirmed by the court of appeals. 

Judith Coplon was convicted under this 
section, but her conviction was reversed on 
technical grounds. 

Perjury: Section 1621 of title 18, makes it a 
crime to life under oath. This section has 
heen used to prosecute a number of persons 
involved in Communist and espionage ac- 
tivities, who have lied about their involve- 
ment before the grand jury. 

Alger Hiss was convicted of perjury in de- 
nying that he had turned State Department 
papers over to Whittaker Chambers when 
Chambers was a courier for a Communist 
spy ring. 

William Remington was convicted of per- 
jury in denying he was ever a member of the 
Communist Party. His conviction was re- 
versed on technical grounds, and he was, as 
of October 1952, awaiting retrial. 

Harry Bridges, west, coast Communist 
Iongshoreman’s leader, was convicted of per- 
jury in denying party membership. 

Earl Browder and his wife were indicted 
for lying under oath in connection with 
Mrs. Browder’s petition for naturalization 
as a citizen in denying that she was ever a 
Communist. 

Contempt: Various persons involved in 
Communist activities were convicted of con- 
tempt of court, or of legislative bodies. A 
contempt is a willful defiance of a lawful 
order or direction of a court, grand jury, or 
legislative body, such as a refusal to answer 
a question which should be answered. 

Frederick Vanderbilt Field, Dashiell Ham- 
mett, and others were convicted of contempt 
for refusing to answer questions concerning 
the fugitive Communist leaders for whom 
they had posted bail, and their convictions 
were affirmed all the way up. 

Other statutes: Finally, other statutes 
were invoked. Abraham Brothman, who was 
engaged in industrial espionage using Harry 
Gold and Elizabeth Bentley as couriers rep- 
resenting the Soviet Union, and his business 
associate, Miriam Moskowitz, were convicted 
of conspiracy to obstruct justice by plotting 
to mislead a Federal grand jury as to the 
true facts. 

Under the McCarran Act, there has. been 
created a Subversive Activities Control 
Board which holds hearings to determine 
which organizations are dominated by for- 
eign powers, which has the power to require 
any such organization which is found to be 
subservient to a foreign power to register or 
face penalties. Eventually, all members of 
these Communist-action organizations would 
have to register. 

The act also provides for the registration 
of all agents of foreign governments, and 
those having knowledge of espionage and 
espionage techniques. Steps to deport sub- 
versive aliens are also being taken by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice. 

Investigation: The Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Committee recently unfolded the dia- 
bolical infiltration by American citizens who 
are Soviet agents into many positions of 
trust and responsibility within the United 
Nations. The committee will not rest until 


the procedures of the international organi- 
zation are corrected so that its employees are 
of sufficiently high and loyal caliber to carry 
out the U. N. objectives—objectives to which 
we have already subscribed and toward 
which we are a major contributing and 
participating member Nation. The Senate 
Internal Security Committee also recently 
exposed. Communist infiltration into the 
school systems of the United States and 
forced the resignation of some college pro- 
fessors. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee has pried into vital industries 
and organizations in an effort to impede the 
effectiveness of Communists in key places. 


CHALLENGING COMMUNISM 


The people of the United States are be- 
coming more and more aware of the dangers 
of the Communist conspiracy. However, be- 
ing against communism is not enough to 
halt communism. We must all understand 
the threat—what it is and how to fight it. 
We must reexamine our laws to ascertain 
whether they are adequate to combat the 
Communist tactics. It is self-evident that 
we, the people of the United States, must 
counter the world-wide Communist move- 
ment as forcefully as possible. To halt com- 
munism not only must we be prepared mili- 
tarily, for the Communist Party respects and 
fears strength, but we must also disseminate 
as widely as possible to the people of the 
United States and the other remaining de- 
mocracies a message defining and exposing 
the Communist plot of world-wide conquest. 
Furthermore, we must know what we are 
striving to preserve. We must also reempha- 
size the things for which we are fighting. 
We must reaffirm our faith in the principles 
for which our forefathers died—man’s in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and his indi- 
vidual pursuit of happiness. 


Peace Through Strength 
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Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
an address made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] on 
October 24, 1952, in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
the occasion of the Third Order of St. 
Francis awarding its 1952 peace medal to 
our colleague. 


Peace THROUGH STRENGTH 


Today the free world is faced by a com- 
mon danger and seized by a common fear— 
the danger of communism and the fear that 
it will lead to war. We are living in one of 
the most important and trying periods of all 
history. Instead of a world built on the 
foundation of the peace and security which 
we so fondly cherish, we now have a divided 
world—thrust upon us by vicious, inhuman 
forces that have been popularly character- 
ized as “antigod” and “antichrist.” 

While the picture of today’s world Is not a 
Pleasant one, if we think soundly and act 
correctly, and marshal and strengthen our 
spiritual forces, we can look to the future 
without fear and with confidence of success. 
To do this we must view the world situation 
in the light of penetrating objective reality. 
For challenging us—and by “us” I mean God 
and His will and law—from which springs 
our way of life, are sinister forces deter- 
mined by any and all means to conquer the 
world and impose a way of death upon every- 
ene. For communism has created for our 
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people beyond all doubt a challenge of the 
first magnitude. 

A proper response to the challenge before 
us, it seems to me, has a twofold nature: 
first, it requires that our Nation must in 
every way be strong and vigorous; second, it 
requires that our strength, once acquired 
and unflaggingly sustained, must be directed 
toward a positive goal—the achievement of 
world peace and security. Our response to 
this challenge, imposed upon us by the in- 
scrutable forces of history, is to achieve 
peace and security through strength. 

If world peace is to be achieved only 
through strength, then we may well ask what 
are the sources of our strength, and how has 
our strength been exerted toward the 
achievement of peace. 

One of the primary sources of American 
strength is unquestionably the possession of 
great material resources. Our Creator has 
richly endowed this country with an abun- 
dance of natural gifts, and for the most part, 
we have used these gifts prudently, develop- 
ing from them a rich agrarian economy and 
a prosperous, expanding industrial order 
without equal anywhere in the world. Our 
population, efficient and well-educated, en- 
ergetic and progressive, is increasing both 
in number and in creative knowledge, add- 
ing greater strength to our healthy and vig- 
orous social order. 

The democratic character of our society 
is another significant element of our national 
strength. Flexible and amenable to change, 
the democratic system, as we have adapted 
it to our needs, provides an opportunity to 
voice all sentiments, allows change to take 
place in peaceful manner in a free society, 
and inspires a spirit of unity, progress and 
peace throughout the land. 

Inherent in the nature of our political 
system is the conviction of a righteous cause 
in our way of life. This is a third source 
of our national strength. The ideals em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence, 
set forth in the Constitution embodied the 
essence of American democracy—the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is a way of life which 
has its origin in God himself. All elements 
of this way of life have in the course of our 
Nation's history contributed to the convic- 
tion that our cause is righteous, Respect for 
human dignity, adherence to the Christien 
belief in equality of man, and the affirmation 
of the Franciscan spirit of brotherly love and 
strong family life are some of the more sig- 
nificant manifestations of our institutional 
life. In its entirety, every concept of our 
democracy is a formidable element in the 
fabric of our national strength. By our 
national example we are living testimony to 
the virtues and ideals we seek to disseminate 
throughout the world. 

The most important source of America’s 
strength is the firm moral foundation upon 
which our grand national edifice rests. 
While there are far too many Americans who 
do not publicly profess their belief in God, 
fundamentally we Americans are a religious 
people endowed with a moral sense that per- 
meates our entire society. How could Amer- 
ica be otherwise when one considers that 
the founders of our Nation were people 
strong in religious values, and most promi- 
nent among them were the Catholics of 
Maryland, the Franciscan Fathers of the West 
and Southwest, and the exploring French 
Jesuits in Canada. I believe it is important 
to say here that the discoverer of America, 
Christopher Columbus, was not only a devout 
Roman Catholic; he was also a member of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. From the 
time of the discoverers and explorers, those 
who have guided our destinies have been re- 
ligiously minded people. Christianity, trans- 
planted from Europe, found in America fer- 
tile soil. From these early beginnings there 
developed a rich religious heritage which 
through the years has molded the American 
mind and the American heart with a vibrant 
religious spirit and an intense moral sense. 
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I believe that this moral consciousness, 
based as it is on strong religious traditions, 
is a vital element in American society, and 
that we are fundamentally a religious people 
inspired by a moral sense of duty to ourselves 
and to mankind. The ideals of our Nation— 
the recognition of human dignity, reverence 
for equality of man whether he be a humble 
laborer or a learned statesman, belief in the 
existence of the Supreme Being—all of these 
ideals are basically Christian and are essen- 
tially akin to the spirit of St. Francis. 
Even the task to which we are now dedi- 
cated—the task to achieve peace through 
strength—is essentially Franciscan in spirit. 
So important was peace to that beloved saint 
that he required in the rule of his order the 
use of the divinely inspired salutation: 
“Peace be to this house.” He commanded 
his brothers to wish peace to all men wher- 
ever they be. In his Canticle of the Sun, 
St. Francis, who had the soul of an ascetic 
and the heart of a poet, wrote of peace: 


“Praised be my Lord for those who for Thy 
love forgive 

And weakness bear and tribulation. 

Blessed those who shall in peace endure 

For by Thee, Most High, shall they be 
crowned,” 


While St. Francis was a lover of peace, 
he was no less a man of affirmative action. 
He did not stay secluded within his monastic 
cell and refiect on the virtues of peace. 
Rather, throughout the countryside, in the 
market place, and on the cathedral steps, 
he carried his message of brotherly love, his 
message of peace. “Go, dearest brothers,” he 
exhorted his followers, “Go * * * two by 
two into all the country, and preach to men 
peace and penance unto the remission of 
their sins.” 

Throughout this distracted world the 
preaching, the ideals of St. Francis must be 
extended and intensified. “Let there be 
peace in this house.” But the disintegra- 
tion of the structure of peace, the pre- 
vailing moral chaos and the chasm of discord 
that divides the totalitarian from the free 
world have prevented the realization of our 
ideal. Our message of peace has been 
twisted and distorted by our cynical antago- 
nists; our friendly overtures have been 
scorned, Nevertheless, this Franciscan ideal 
of peace is our true goal, designed to achieve 
peace through strength and peace by affirma- 
tive action. To this ideal we have dedicated 
ourselyes and our cause. 

In the past 4 years our efforts to achieve 
peace have not been fruitless, nor have they 
been in vain. After World War II, the Greeks 
in the Balkan Peninsula were fighting des- 
perately against the modern infidels, the 
Communists. 

In their land torn by civil strife they were 
fighting to maintain freedom. At the criti- 
cal moment in that struggle, our President 
invoked the doctrine that bears his name, 
and by this dramatic and historic step, 
Greece was not only saved from enslavement, 
but communism received a major setback. 
Peace was preserved by this affirmative ac- 
tion, and by the subsequent assistance to 
both Greece and Turkey that area has been 
strengthened and appears safely secured to 
the free world. 

The creation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was another application of the 
concept: Peace through strength, Before 
the Western World was united in common 
defense against Russia and its satellite 
states, fear of aggressive communism swept 
across the continent of Europe, constricting 
the heart and paralyzing the will of men and 
women in all walks of life. But the affirma- 
tive action taken through the Marshall plan 
and the creation of NATO under American 
leadership, have allayed those fears. There 
is ow a stiffening of the will to resist 
throughout the free countries of Europe, 
Moreover, by our affirmative action, we be- 
lieve that we have forced the Communists 


to change their militant tactics of violence. 
From northern Europe to the Balkans and 
Turkey in the Near East, the West has thrown 
up a bulwark of freedom, a defense of peace. 

In the Pacific area, we are now in the 
process of building another pact of peace: 
we are building a Pacific pact. War with 
Japan was formally ended by a peace treaty, 
not of revenge or hatred, but of reconcilia- 
tion. Security arrangements were negoti- 
ated with Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and only 2 
months ago representatives of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States met in 
Hawaii where they established the ANZUS 
Council and set into operation plans for the 
defense of peace in the Pacific. This is the 
first step in broadening our Pacific security 
system. 

In Asia we have taken vigorous affirmative 
action calculated to preserve peace. Aid to 
the forces of Vietnam and Burma has thus 
far succeeded in frustrating Communist ex- 
pansion into southeast Asia. Formosa has 
been protected from Communist seizure by 
our Seventh Fleet ever since June 1950, and 
aid to the Chinese Nationalist forces is con- 
tinuing. In Korea, where weakness invited 
aggression and almost disaster, our forces 
under the leadership of the United Nations 
are fighting to achieve a peaceful settlement, 
Our resolve to meet force with force in that 
far-off land has had resounding conse- 
quences. It has awakened the free world to 
the realities of the Communist menace, in 
accordance with the views, I might say, long 
held by holy mother church, It awakened 
free Asia and the rest of the world to the 
perils of a policy of compromise with com- 
munism. It brought to the surface clearly 
in view of the world, the lines of conflict and 
tension between the East and West. It 
served as a catalyst in the resurgence of 
American military strength and made our 
Nation again the arsenal of democracy for 
the free world. Finally, our affirmative ac- 
tion in responding to the attack in Korea 
might well have been the major factor in 
checking further Communist aggressions 
elsewhere in the world. If such is the case, 
and the final answer lies only with the Krem- 
lin, America’s part in the Korean war might 
well go down in history as another Lexing- 
ton and Concord, a bold strike not for the 
freedom of just 12 small coastal colonies, 
but a bold strike for the freedom of the 
world.” 

Our affirmative actions, however, have not 
been wholly of a military character. Not 
content to deal with aggressive communism 
by merely negative devices, the United States 
has adopted policies and has carried on 
programs that have played and are playing 
a decisive part in preventing the develop- 
ment of the conditions that would aid and 
abet the growth of communism. The Eu- 
ropean-recovery program and the mutual- 
security program are all a part of the policy 
to allow the nations of the free world to 
help themselves become strong again and in 
that way help them defend themselves 
against the onslaught of communism, As 
time passes, the picture of war-torn Europe 
without hope and without faith in itself 
to recover, a picture so vivid in our minds 
in 1945, now becomes more and more ob- 
scure. But history has recorded this fact: 
that Europe today owes its restored economic 
and military strength in no small measure 
to the policies of American good will and 
its spiritual resurgence to the inspiration 
and guidance of one of the greatest leaders 
of our church, His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
By the Pope’s leadership and our enlight- 
ened policies, we have helped save Europe 
and we have helped save ourselves. For 
America to remain aloof and to have done 
nothing would have resulted in all of Eu- 
rope becoming subject to Communist dom- 
ination. This course would have been a 
serious blow to the national interest of our 
own country. 
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Today we stand together united in our 
common strength and common purpose to 
preserve the peace that we so ardently desire 
for the very thing that the leaders of the 
Communists respect is what they fear—and 
that is power greater than they possess them- 
selves. In connection with the great power 
of a people who desire to be free, and par- 
ticularly with reference to our own country, 
is our spiritual value, based on our love of 
God as this constitutes our inherent and 
reserve strength. The Communist’s denial 
and hatred of God is the Communist’s weak- 
ness. The very fact that they hate God 
shows that they fear Him. For we must 
remember that there are millions of persons 
behind the iron curtain, and even in the 
Soviet Union itself, who believe in God and 
who are praying for the day of deliverance 
from their inhuman oppressors. 

The so-called point 4 program is even a 
longer range feature of America’s positive 
policy to create strength where weakness 
would invite aggression. Simply stated, the 
basic objective of point 4 is to check the 
Communists before they can get started, or 
words of Saint Francis, to frustrate the 
“devils of discord.” This program is perhaps 
the purest manifestation of the Franciscan 
spirit. Basically, point 4 is a program of 
service, for it is intended to give recognition 
to the human dignity of those unfortunate 
souls in the backward areas of the world and 
to allow them to enjoy the fruits and bene- 
fits of advanced civilization. The universal 
brotherhood of man under God, recognition 
of human dignity, and achievement through 
strength and positive action—all are the in- 
gredients of the spirit of point 4, and all 
are likewise in consonance with the ideals of 
St. Francis. By this program of point 4 
America responds to the exhortation of St. 
Francis to his followers: “Let all the brothers 
preach by good works.” Significantly, there- 
fore, point 4, along with our other policies 
of positive action to create strength in order 
to maintain world peace, is no more than a 
reassertion of the deep moral principles and 
a reflection of the deep religious spirit that 
lie at the base of our national heritage. 

Today we Americans are charged with an 
impressively difficult task. I say this be- 
cause in the light of cold reality we must 
recognize that upon the preservation of our 
Nation will depend the peace of the world, 
and in the end, the preservation of Christian 
civilization. No longer can we hold to the 
misguided principle of isolationism. Adop- 
tion of that principle of weakness would 
spell disaster for our Nation. In my life- 
time I have seen the affairs of the world be- 
come so complex and interwoven that Amer- 
ica could not even if she wished, remain 
aloof and disassociate herself from the inter- 
national order. With all humility and with 
the firmest resolve, we must accept the task 
that history has forced upon us, however 
difficult it may be, however much sacrifice 
it may involve. Our watchword, therefore, 
must be survival through strength, for it is 
through strength and by affirmative action 
that peace will be won. To respond suc- 
cessfully to our challenge, we must keep 
strong our spiritual and material resources 
alike. We must ever refresh ourselves by a 
constant reaffirmation of our faith in de- 
mocracy and our American way of life. We 
must ever refresh ourselves by a constant re- 
affirmation of those spiritual truths that are 
ours. Never arrogant or proud in our 
strength, we must bear ourselves in the true 
spirit of St. Francis, never forgetting that 
our mission is one of love and peace. And if 
in the councils of the world our pleas for 
peace are met with rebukes by those who 
scorn our cause, let us be reminded of that 
beloved saint who, on his mission of peace 
to the Perugians, exclaimed when rebuked: 

“O the folly of unfortunate men. You 
consider not, nor do you fear the judgments 
of God. Hear ye, then, what the Lord tells 
you through me, the poor little one. The 
Lord has exalted you above all that dwell 
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in these confines; you should therefore also 
excel in charity and gratitude toward God. 
But instead you are ingrates; you attack your 
neighbors with the force of arms, murder 
them, and plunder their possessions. I say 
unto you that this will not pass unavenged, 
but for your greater chastisement God will 
plunge you into civil strife, so that you will 
strike one another in common revolt. For 
whoever does not heed God's will, will suffer 
His anger.” 

To maintain the Franciscan ideal of peace 
in this world where the forces of fear and 
evil deny the existence of God is a challenge 
beyond all challenges. But it is a challenge 
we can meet if we are strong. Through 
strength, fear will dissipate itself and the 
weakness that otherwise invites disaster will 
not prevail. Let us, therefore, reaffirm our 
resolution to keep strong, and in the days to 
come let us keep in our hearts the spirit of 
St. Francis: the spirit of love, humility, 
charity, and universal brotherhood: and with 
that poet-saint let us keep as our guide his 
invocation: “Lord, make me an instrument 
of your peace.” 


Fair Price to Farmers or Less Food 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following article by Louis 
Bromfield. I commend it to the consid- 
eration of every Member of Congress. 
FAIR PRICE TO FARMER OR Less FOOD FOR ALL 

(By Louis Bromfield) 

Every day there are 7,000 more people in 
the United States. Every time you tear a 
month off the calendar there are 250,000 
more. At the end of each year there are 
approximately 2,500,000 more. There is no 
more free land to be exploited carelessly 
under a bad agriculture. Add these elements 
together and you begin to get a picture of 
what the future may be. 

Unless our agriculture and livestock prac- 
tices are vastly improved and the farmer re- 
ceives a greater share of the consumer's dol- 
lar, which means better profits than he is get- 
ting now, most of us will find that something 
is happening to the high standards of eating 
to which we are accustomed. We won’t 
starve, but we'll begin to find that we can’t 
have meat three times a day (including 
breakfast) or twice a day and presently even 
once a day. We shall find that things like 
cream and butter will be on our family menu 
on rare occasions of celebration. 

In Europe the average workingman’s fam- 
fly has meat as such about once or twice a 
week and it isn't very good meat. The mid- 
dle-class, white-collar family has meat may- 
be three or four times a week and not very 
good cuts. Eating, for the greater part of 
Europe's population, means occasional soup 
meat, a few vegetables and quantities of 
bread to fill you up. In Asia, the picture is 
appalling. In India and China there are in 
each country at least 100 to 150 millions of 
peopie who are born and die without ever 
having had enough to eat for one day of 
their lives. 

None of this need happen in the United 
States provided we improve our agricultural 
productivity and provided the farmer re- 
ceives for his labor and investment a proper 


reward. As compared to the skilled indus- 
trial worker, the farmer works twice as many 
hours a week and perhaps more, as in the 
case of the dairy farmer, and if we translate 
his profits into terms of wages, he receives 
from a fourth to a half less pay. 

If there is a cut in the price of beef, the 
farmer absorbs virtually the whole of the 
cut. The men employed in processing the 
meat, in transporting it, in inspecting it, take 
no corresponding cut in wages. The proces- 
sor rarely takes any cut in his profits and 
the cut in the price of beef on the hoof 
rarely shows up in the retail price until 
months or even a year or two afterward, if 
at all, and then the drop in price is only 
a fraction of the cut the farmer has taken. 

There is a great deal of confusion and 
ignorance with regard to the parity program. 
The definition is simple enough. Parity 
simply means that the farmer receives for 
what he produces prices which are compa- 
rable to the wages of labor and to the cost 
of everything the farmer has to buy. Aside 
from the fact that such a standard is fair, 
it is only through parity guaranties or some 
similar arrangement that we will be able to 
continue our astonishingly high dietary 
standards. 

The good farmer, who is actually a creative 
artist, is willing to work for less than the 
man who is content to screw a nut on a bolt, 
because he likes his work; but he will not 
produce food at a loss or even at a profit 
which makes his living standards far lower 
than those of his neighbors. 

production is the best barometer. 
We have 13,000,000 more people, all under 
5 years old, than we had 5 years ago and we 
have 16 percent fewer dairy cows. Despite 
the huge inroads of margarine and other 
substitutes into the market for milk, a stead- 
ily increasing threat of actual milk shortage 
looms. 

The farmer-producer who milks cows twice 
a day 7 days a week and has an average 
work day of 12 hours gets less than 50 per- 
cent of the price paid by the consumer. The 
price of everything he buys has increased 
from 50 to 200 percent. The answer is math- 
ematically simple. He must get a fair wage, 
which he is not getting, or we won’t have 
enough milk to go around, 


Some Contributions of the Cotton and 
Rayon Industry to a Well-Balanced 
New England Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, president, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass., delivered at the annual 
banquet of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers on September 25, 
1952. Dr. Carmichael, an eminent psy- 
chologist, recently assumed his new 
duties as the seventh head of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Dr. Carmichael has been president of 
Tufts, his alma mater, since 1938. 
Holder of a doctor of philosophy degree 
from Harvard University, the educator 
taught at Harvard, Clark, Princeton, 
Brown, and Rochester. 
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Some CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE COTTON AND 
Rayon INDUSTRY TO A WELL-BaLaNceD 
New ENGLAND ECONOMY 

(By Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts 
College, chairman, Committee of New 
England) 

I certainly wish to thank you for the very 
great honor which you have paid to me in 
inviting me to address you this evening. I 
am sure that you asked me to come this year 
because I am serving as chairman of what is 
called the Committee of New England. 

This committee is made up of about 100 
leading citizens—bankers, industrialists, 
labor leaders, and professional men—from 
the six New England States. It does not 
have any political officeholders on its mem- 
bership roll. The committee is locally 
financed and organized. It was, however, 
initiated by and is still related to the Na- 
tional Planning Association. Although the 
committee is absolutely free of governmental 
or political control its establishment was 
recommended by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

The special topic chosen for the study is 
The Impact of Federal Policies on the 
Economy of New England. This topic has 
been interpreted broadly. A pattern for the 
work of this New England Committee is the 
study and report of the Committee of the 
South, which was also under National Plan- 
ning Association auspices, The report of the 
Southern Committee has recently been com- 
pleted. One section of this report is headed 
“Why industry moves South.” It seems to 
me that this part of the southern report 
alone makes it appropriate for us to see if 
there are any reasons why New England in- 
dustry should not move South. In this con- 
nection may I admit that what I will say this 
evening is largely related to New England. 
Visitors who are here from other regions are 
earnestly asked to correct any regional inə 
accuracies that they may detect. 

The New England Committee has em- 
ployed a small able staff of professional 
regional economists headed by Dr. Arthur A. 
Bright, Jr. Dr. Bright is on leave of absence 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
The work of this staff is strengthened by a 
committee largely made up of professors of 
economics in various New England colleges 
and professional industrial economists. This 
advisory research committee is headed by 
Professor Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, 

As yet the Committee of New England has 
made only preliminary and for the most part 
confidential reports. It is clear, however, 
on the basis of the studies so far made that 
an over-all consideration of the economy of 
New England is timely. Recent studies by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and 
others have shown that the regional balance 
of payments—that is the inflow and outflow 
of dollars—presents special problems for 
New England. In the last few years New 
England has not earned as much in so-called 
private accounts as it formerly did. Thus 
the excess of Federal reyenues from New 
England over Federal disbursements in the 
region has not been as well compensated for 
as it was in the past. 

In these and in many other respects New 
and old England have problems that are 
similar. Both are what are sometimes re- 
ferred to as mature economies and are in the 
process of making important basic adjust- 
ments in industrial structure. Both have 
relatively limited natural resources. Both 
face growing competition from other 
producing areas. 

It has been said that New England is an 
economic unit on the outskirts of the cen- 
tral commercial territory of the United 
States. This is true because this old sec- 
tion of America produces only a small part 
of tts food supplies. It does not produce its 
own coal, oil, cotton, or many other raw 
materials used in its industries. 
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In the early years of our national economy 
this difference between New England and the 
rest of the country was not at all what it is 
today. In its economic heyday New England 
was not vigorously challenged by the then 
undeveloped West or South. The small 
waterpower installations on the little 
streams of New England were suitable to 
meet the modest power needs of the many 
small factories that sprang up here at the 
outset of the American industrial revolution. 
Inventive genius and capital were available. 
New England forged ahead. 

In the very early days, agriculture, coastal 
shipping, shore and ocean fishing, whaling, 
and overseas trading were fundamental to 
the prosperity of New England. No Bos- 
tonian has to be reminded that many of the 
notable and aristocratic families of the city 
trace back their genealogy to some of the 
great shipowners of Salem and other New 
England ports. One hundred years ago New 
Bedford, for example, was the fourth largest 
port in the United States. The tonnage that 
it handled was twice as large as that of 
Philadelphia. It was surpassed only by New 
York, New England’s own Boston, and by 
New Orleans. 

Canton, Manila, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Batavia were familiar names on the 
wharves of Salem. India Wharf, on Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, had an immediate meaning 
once. The coming of steam, the Civil War, 
and regular fixed sailings in steamships 
changed all this. When markets could be 
controlled by transocean cables, there was 
an end to this exotic glory. Long, gray 
years dawned when New Englanders no 
longer said, “Wait till my ship comes in, and 
all will be golden.” 

Still results of this early success remain. 
The capital made in these adventurous sea- 
faring days helped make possible the start- 
ing of the gigantic textile factories of Lowell, 
Lawrence, Fall River, and dozens of other 
New England towns and cities. Then came 
a period of active immigration and the hey- 
day of profitable textiles, shoes, and related 
products in this second and peculiarly New 
England phase of our industrial revolution. 
It is worth pointing out that conditions of 
labor in the early mills of Lowell, for ex- 
ample, were by many standards very good. 
It is quite unfair to say that the early suc- 
cess of textile manufacturing in New Eng- 
land was based on labor exploitation. The 
exact opposite seems to have been the case. 

In the early 1930's, however, depression 
swept through the great one-industry towns 
of New England. In one city alone 3,500,000 
spindles were idle. In Fall River, during the 
worst of the depression, one-fourth of the 
citizens were dependent upon public-welfare 
assistance. The impossible took place. Some 
New England municipal bonds were in de- 
fault. Today this depression blight also is 
history, but there are many concrete reasons 
to believe that New England still faces grave 
and special problems. 

It is satisfying to realize, however, that 
New Englanders down through history seem 
always able to turn like good open-field 
runners in football and somehow always 
advance the ball. 

It is to the modern problems of the New 
England economy that the Committee of 
New England has given its attention. In 
much that will be said in this address I 
shall be dependent upon the professional 
work of the staff of this committee. In 
preparing this paper I am especially in- 
debted to the able analysis of its director 
of research, Dr. Arthur A. Bright, Jr. 

In spite of the absolute and relative de- 
cline in the importance of textiles in New 
England during recent decades, this indus- 
try as a whole is still the major employer 
in the region. It now employs about 250,- 
000 workers. This is a large and important 
group in a region which has a population of 
only 9,500,000, 


. Of course most of you in this room know 
more about the textile business than I do 
or ever will. Nevertheless as a citizen and 
an educator I cannot resist saying that every 
thoughtful New Englander must be especial- 
ly interested in the present condition and 
future prospects of your industry. Textiles 
have a great economic and even a great sym- 
bolic significance for this whole region. 

Twenty years ago economic reports stated 
that New England’s No. 1 economic problem 
was its textile industry. It may well be that 
this will be said again in the 1970’s and the 
1990's. 

It is encouraging to note that reports show 
that at the present time certain short-term 
difficulties of the industry have been lessened 
as a direct and indirect result of defense 
spending. I think you will agree, however, 
that there is little in the national or world 
textile situation or in New England's special 
part in the industry to make anyone feel 
that the coming year is one for quiet com- 
placency or calm satisfaction about all the 
years ahead. 

During the last third of a century New 
England has lost much of its coarse cotton- 
goods weaving. It has, however, retained 
much of its fine combed cotton-goods pro- 
duction. This is because of the quality of 
the product and its marketing advantages. 
Statistics indicate also that employment in 
New England in the production of rayon has 
risen somewhat during this same period but 
not so much as in some competing areas. 

Your association has pointed out on many 
occasions that the principal element in the 
North-South cost differential is the payment 
of labor. These labor cost differentials are 
based largely on differences in wage pay- 
ments and in the fringe benefits given to em- 
ployees in the two regions. There are also 
differences in job assignments in some mills 
in the North and South which constitute a 
contributing cost factor. Power costs and 
tax costs also present New England in general 
with a disadvantageous differential, but these 
are relatively minor in comparison with labor 
cost differences. 

Everyone knows that the decades prior to 
1950 saw a sad toll of cotton manufacturers 
in New England. Typically, but not always, 
it has been stated that the poor mills went 
first. Those that are left here are now in 
many ways a select group. With what justice 
I do not know, it has been suggested that 
factors related to unprofitable speculation in 
raw materials, in securities, and even in 
machinery also contributed to the financial 
weakness of a few organizations which no 
longer operate in New England. 

There is a wealth of fine information in 
the briefs of manufacturers prepared for ar- 
bitrators in labor matters in New England 
that I have had a chance to look at. These 
statements explain the extent of moderniza- 
tion expenditures in textile mills here. Un- 
fortunately, John and Mary Doe do not often 
read such briefs. It may well be that a lit- 
tle more public and continuous bragging on 
the part of the New England textile industry 
for the benefit of the public would be advan- 
tageous. 

Labor economics is a complex field. It does 
seem, however, on the basis of the studies 
that have been made by the staff of the 
Committee of New England, that the textile 
workers and their unions in New England are 
also now in a difficult position. Management 
points to the unfavorable differential be- 
tween the wages of textile employees here 
and of similar workers in the South. The 
workers, in turn, point to the wages that they 
receive in New England textile mills as com- 
pared with the wages of fellow workers in 
other industries in this region. On the aver- 
age, textile wages are not as high as those in 
metalworking and other industries which 
are growing in New England. However, the 
position of textile wages in relation to wages 
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in other industries has improved greatly in 
the last decade. ; 

We must remember that New England tex- 
tiles compete with southern textiles and not 
with New England metal products. It cer- 
tainly seems that the textile workers and the 
textile unions have a very special stake in 
the effective operation of the textile mills of 
New England. This interest is as great, or it 
may be it is even greater, than the stake of 
management and owners. It may well be 
easier for a total mill to move than for many 
of the individual workers to leave their old 
communities. Research indicates that ex- 
pansion of electrical equipment and other 
durable-goods industries is not necessarily of 
direct advantage to displaced textile workers. 

The more one thinks about this problem 
the more clear it becomes that the questions 
of the textile industry of New England are 
problems that are important to all the citi- 
zens of New Engiand. Scores of communities 
now as in the past depend heavily upon 
profitable textile mills. These factories are 
often the principal source of money from 
outside which provides the economic life- 
blood of the community. The retail stores, 
service establishments, doctors, professional 
men, municipal finance, and indeed everyone 
in such communities suffer seriously if a mill 
is lost or closes for a long period. On the 
other hand the whole community profits 
from expanding sales, employment, and good 
profits in the textile business. 

A healthful textile industry also has a 
most favorable effect upon the financial pic- 
ture of each State. When workers are 
stranded they receive unemployment com- 
pensation. When these benefits run out 
many receive welfare payments. The funds 
to pay these benefits are drawn from other 
industries and taxpayers all over the State. 
An abandoned textile mill also often means 
lost skills. The dark windows of such estab- 
Hshments like blind eyes symbolize wasted 
time and lost human productive capacities 
which can never be recaptured. 

Sustained employment in the textile in- 
dustries can produce most favorable effects. 
This is why New England as a whole has 
such a vital interest in the successful reso- 
lution of the present and future problems of 
the textile industry in this region. It is good 
news that the economists of the Committee 
of New England who have been working upon 
these textile problems are not unduly pessi- 
mistic. These research men are convinced 
that there are some hopeful signs concern- 
ing the future of this industry in New Eng- 
land. 

Manufacturers, that is, management and 
owners, and labor must be responsible for 
the improvements that are made. 

One of the studies made by the research 
staff of our committee raises the question as 
to whether or not New England’s textile 
manufacturers are now doing everything that 
they can to improve their present cost posi- 
tions. In the cotton and rayon industry the 
report shows that many manufacturers have 
done a great deal to reduce costs by mod- 
ernization of plants and the installation of 
modern machinery and processes. It is axio- 
matic that work-assignment adjustments 
can be most effectively brought about if they 
are understood by the workers and their at- 
titudes and points of view are likewise un- 
derstood by the management. 

Possibly because my own academic profes- 
sional field is psychology I cannot resist 
pointing out that adjustments of this kind 
must be viewed as human problems quite as 
much as engineering and cost problems. As 
an individual, and not as chairman of the 
Committee of New England, it seems to me 
that any considerations except those of effi- 
ciency and cost reduction should not be 
urged by unions. If new processes and new 
machinery are not encouraged, we will in- 
deed find ourselves in the same box with 
old England. Both management and labor 
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must get behind modernization or both will 
have a bleak future indeed. 

It may be presumptuous for a college pres- 
ident and a psychologist to come before this 
distinguished and experienced audience and 
suggest that the greatest opportunity for 
increased profits, increased output, and in- 
creased employment in New England tex- 
tiles is through increased emphasis on re- 
search. I realize that many men here have 
made outstanding contributions in this field. 

In addition to its contributions to cost 
reduction, improved technology in the tex- 
tile industry is a major source of profits 
through the development of new and im- 
proved products. 

The textile industries have been notorious 
in the past for their lack of research. They 
have depended almost entirely on the ma- 
chinery producers for their improvements in 
equipment, and the new fiber and dye devel- 
opments have emerged almost entirely from 
the chemical industries. Despite the 8,000 
textile products mills in the country, there 
were in 1949 less than 100 research labora- 
tories among those companies. Separate 
data for the textile group are not available, 
but even combined with the small number 
of laboratories in the apparel industry, the 
total reached only 84. The combined pro- 
fessional personnel of those laboratories was 
only 785, not much more than 1 percent of 
the professional technical personnel em- 
ployed by research laboratories in all the 
Nation’s manufacturing industries. 

New England textile manufacturers have 
an opportunity to take a commanding lead 
in technical research in the industry. In 
1949, 24 of the Nation's industrial research 
laboratories in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries were in New England—9 in Massachu- 
setts, 8 in Connecticut, 5 in Rhode Island, 
and 2 in Maine. They represented 29 percent 
of the United States total of such labora- 
tories, and they employed 24 percent of their 
professional technical personnel. These 
proportions compare favorably with the re- 
gion’s importance in the textile and ap- 
parel industries. There should be many 
more New England textile laboratories, how- 
ever, for their future may rest heavily upon 
their ability to produce new and better 
fabrics. 

I was recently told that a great invest- 
ment organization rated the probable fu- 
ture trend of certain chemical companies in 
terms of the relative dollar expenditure of 
the competing companies for research. Is it 
possible that this same yardstick could be 
used in assessing textile manufacturing 
plants and future textile earnings? 

As an educator, therefore, may I say that I 
hope the textile industry of the future will 
not underestimate the importance of re- 
search and scientific development in many 
special areas. It may well be that a number 
of small units could cooperate in providing 
for scientific laboratory work in various New 
England colleges or in a separate textile re- 
search institution. One must not forget that 
much applied industrial research like busi- 
ness has to be competitive. It is not enough 
to depend on general public sources for new 
ideas. Uniquely owned ideas are most profit- 
able for individual concerns. 

Let me repeat that it seems clear that in 
technological developments workers and 
unions must be ready to give up old ideas 
and advance rapidly in the improvement of 
the textile situation in New England. The 
cooperation of workers will be especially im- 
portant in the future if changes have to be 
made rapidly in new job assignments. In 
such situations, however, the human prob- 
lem must be thought of first. It is a truism, 
but it bears repeating, to say that the way in 
which any work change is handled by man- 
agement and by the unions will be a major 
element in determining whether or not the 
new procedure will bring new efficiency and 
new income to all who are concerned in the 
operation. Let me say that I think that we 


have all been proud of the orderly and re- 
strained manner in which those in the cot- 
ton and rayon industry in New England han- 
dled their difficult wage problems this year 
through the processes of impartial arbitra- 
tion and collective bargaining. It is a tribute 
to workers and unions as well as to man- 
agement, 

May I make a plea also for a research 
approach to the difficult and frequently 
emotional problem connected with indus- 
trial relations and labor negotiations. The 
Harvard Business School and many other 
New England educational institutions have 
done much worth-while research in re- 
cent years in the field of management- 
labor relations. It certainly seems that 
the outcome of some of these studies 
suggests that continued labor peace and ris- 
ing output per man-hour are not impossible 
objectives to be hoped for in the New Eng- 
land textile industry. So long as cynicism, 
suspicion, and the generalized oratorical 
mouthings of old phrases and slogans are 
banished on both sides in labor disputes 
the facts can speak for themselves. Workers, 
mana; , owners, and even tax gatherers 
would benefit by the increased profits that 
would be brough about by new efficiency. 

Will the attitude of local, State and Na- 
tional Government organizations influence 
the future health and well-being of the tex- 
tile industry in New England? The answer 
to this question can only be in the afirma- 
tive. Iam sure however that most of the in- 
dividuals who are concerned with the man- 
agement of textiles in New England only 
wish and desire fair play and impartial 
treatment from Federal or other govern- 
mental agencies. 

It may not be out of place however to sug- 
gest that a little more warmth and cordiality 
to manufacturers as individuals by elected 
officials would be appreciated at times in 
New England. I have been told that often- 
times in the South politicians go out of 
their way to see the problems of manage- 
ment because they feel that mills advance 
the whole economy of the region and thus 
help all voters. 

It may be that at one time here some of 
our State legislators were too subservient 
to manufacturers, Is it possible that the 
pendulum has swung too far? A little more 
rolling out of the red carpet for the repre- 
sentatives of industry when they visit legis- 
lative committee rooms might symbolically 
represent an attitude which would do much 
for the stability of the manufacturing in- 
dustries on which our whole State economies 
depend, 

Taxation of course bears upon the textile 
industry as it does upon all other business 
in New England and elsewhere. High cor- 
porate taxation for example in the State of 
Massachusetts has resulted from a long-term 
habit by which the State has always turned 
to corporations as a source of extra State 
revenue. Sometimes this has been done 
without concerning itself too much with the 
effect of this action upon the real income- 
producing base of the Commonwealth, 

It is hoped that the further rise of cor- 
porate taxation in Massachusetts has been 
checked, This is necessary if the State is 
to come in line with the taxation policies of 
other States. Legislators should always con- 
sider the long-time consequences of a new 
tax as well as its immediate effects. 

Certainly it seems that the textile indus- 
try of New England will be wise to devote as 
much time and money as possible to the 
presentation of facts about the industry to 
the public. Favorable public and political 
attitudes towards the industry will be ad- 
vantageous to labor, management, and stock- 
holders alike. Certainly the problems which 
face New England in every industry demand 
cooperative, family-style solutions. 

In conclusion then it seems that the econ- 
omists who have been studying the textile 
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situation in New England for the report of 
the Committee of New England are con- 
vinced that the situation is one that is full 
of real promise. The problems facing the 
industry have been defined by the industry 
itself. Constructive solutions are being 
found. Management must assume the re- 
sponsibility for initiating most of the con- 
structive actions which will make the fu- 
ture progress of New England textiles sure 
and profitable. Ours is a dynamic society. 
New research, new developments, new mar- 
keting efficiency, new labor-management 
understanding and new and more cordial 
political treatment will almost certainly 
make possible continued and satisfactory 
profits. Our free economy clearly can sup- 
port a substantial portion of our textile in- 
dustry of America in New England. 

It is sure that New England's greatness in 
the future will not result from its natural 
resources or its lush climate. It is the char- 
acter of its manpower that gives New Eng- 
land its special place. It is on the unusual 
abilities of management and the skill of la- 
bor in New England that the future of the 
great textile industry in this old established 
part of our Nation must be based. The poet 
Robert P. Tristam Coffin says this well in his 
verses The Stone Crop: 


“THE STONE CROP 


“Those lean and salty sires of ours 
Who pinched their houses small 
And built the big New England barns 

Sowed one crop best of all. 


“And they lay down in graves to sleep 
And never had the glee 
Of seeing such a crop spring up 
As spread from sea to sea. 


“They did not know that hungry soil 
Which tinged the asters blue 
Could breed the blue and burning eyes 
That saw the grim game through, 


“Their little lads grew all to stone 
On granite wastes they manned 
And got the grit to grow into 
The backbone of the land.” 


Yes, men and women make New England 
what it is. People also make New England 
industry what it is. Since this is true, New 
England need have no fear but that in the 
future, as in the past, the great cotton and 
rayon industry here can go on to new vic- 
tories and new profits. What is equally im- 
portant, this business can continue to make 
its peculiarly important contribution to a 
well-balanced New England economy. When 
queried about surrender John Paul Jones 
replied, “I’ve just begun to fight.” The 
proud old flag of the New England manufac- 
turers can surmount the danger. The John 
Paul Jones attitude has never become out- 
moded on this hard, rock-bound coast, 


Twenty-one-Day Rule To Prevent Gag 
Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Rules Committee was made a standing 
committee in 1881, it was intended that 
the primary purpose of such com- 
mittee was to expedite the enactment of 
legislation. Yet, as time went on, the 
Rules Committee arrogated unto itself 
the privilege of considering each request 
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for a rule as a request for deliberation 
upon the merits or demerits of the legis- 
lative proposal. Though, in some in- 
stances, committees had held exhaustive 
hearings and had given months of ear- 
nest consideration to the legislation, the 
Rules Committee assumed the task of 
judgment—judgment which belonged 
properly only within the committee 
which had been given specific jurisdiction 
by the rules of the House. 

By the Eighty-first Congress the situ- 
ation had become so intolerable, so de- 
feating of the whole democratic legis- 
lative process, and such a denial of the 
rights of the majority, that the Eighty- 
first Congress adopted an amendment to 
the rules of the House, making it possi- 
ble for the chairman of a committee to 
call up a bill for consideration by the 
House if the Rules Committee adversely 
reported or failed to report such bill 
within 21 calendar days after reference. 
As a result the House did act on such 
bills as the Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
bills, the National Science Foundation 
bill, the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals bill, and the anti-poll tax bill. I 
am citing a few of the bills which the 
Rules Committee formerly had blocked, 
depriving the House of its right, in a 
representative government, to vote upon 
measures favorably reported by duly 
constituted committees. 

In the Eighty-second Congress the 
amendment was removed and the House 
of Representatives and the committees 
of the House were placed again in a po- 
sition subservient to one committee only. 
The hand of the Rules Committee lies 
heavily on each of the standing com- 
mittees of the House. Despite the fact 
that a committee has held hearings on 
the bill, requested and received reports 
on the bill from administrative agencies, 
heard hours and hours of testimony, de- 
bated the bill in subcommittee and then 
in full committee, and finally ordered 
the bill favorably reported, the question 
always remains: “Will we be granted a 
rule?” The eagerness and anxiety with 
which members of the committee ap- 
proach hearings before the Rules Com- 
mittee testify to the unjustifiable power 
the Rules Committee exercises over the 
life or death of legislative proposals. 
Changes in proposed legislation have 
been made at the behest of the Rules 
Committee, not because such changes 
were considered desirable per se, but be- 
cause they enhanced the chances for the 
obtaining of a rule. This is the grasp 
of strangulation. If we permit the Rules 
Committee to operate in this way, we 
confess our impotence and publish our 
abdication. 

May I quote the words of the late 
Adolph Sabath, who served as a member 
of the Committee on Rules for 22 years 
and as its chairman for 14 years, and 
who stated on the opening day of the 
Eighty-second Congress: 

There is no justification for reverting to 
the rules in effect during the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Echoing his words, I say: There is no 
justification for not reverting to the rules 
in effect during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 


The Late Benjamin C. Marsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
having read the story of January 1 which 
appeared in the Washington Post rela- 
tive to the passing of Benjamin C. Marsh, 
faithful and sincere spokesman for the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., I awaited this day 
to pay humble tribute to the noble old 
soul who was always on hand to cham- 
pion the cause of the lowly and under- 
privileged. Though not always in ac- 
cord with his views, I could never chal- 
lenge his honesty or sincerity of purpose, 
nor did anyone else so far as I can re- 
call who listened to his testimony before 
my committee. 

He spoke out as plainly and coura- 
geously as anyone I was ever privileged to 
hear. He repeatedly directed his most 
withering attack against selfishness, mo- 
nopoly, and deficiency, particularly 
where the law failed to curb, and espe- 
cially where a proposal might encourage 
a practice to the detriment of the people. 

Physical infirmity forced him to taper 
off, then finally to give in to the inevita- 
ble, and the vibrant voice of Ben Marsh 
was no longer heard by congressional 
committees, but you can wager his active 
mind rebelled against the restrictions of 
his frail and faltering body. His life was 
prolonged by the sunshine so abundant 
in Florida, but it was God's will that His 
servant should be called home to his 
eternal and deserved reward. So, hence- 
forth, I am sorry to say, the voice of Ben 
Marsh will no longer be heard in the 
great chamber of the Ways and Means 
Committee, where the great and the 
near-great expound their theories and 
give testimony, but his watchful militant 
spirit, I feel certain, will be there to de- 
fend the rights of mankind. 

His recorded words will forever remain 
in the hearings of Congress precisely as 
they have been uttered a thousand and 
one times, to which may I add this, my 
final, tribute to his memory. May God 
rest his weary soul. 

I include the Post article in the 
RECORD: 


B. C. MARSH DIEs—HEADED PEOPLE'S LOBBY 


Benjamin C. Marsh, 75, founder of the 
People’s Lobby, Inc., and advocate of liberal 
causes at the Capitol for almost 30 years, 
died Tuesday at Winter Park, Fla. 

Mr. Marsh retired as executive secretary 
of the People’s Lobby in 1950 when the 
organization was discontinued. 

Its moving spirit since 1928, he founded 
it at the suggestion of former Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin. Mr. Marsh 
had barnstormed the country on behalf of 
the Senator's third-party campaign for the 
Presidency in 1924. Among the People’s 
Lobby figures during its heyday were the 
late Prof. John Dewey and Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Capitol Hill figures remembered Mr. 
Marsh’s appearances before congressional 
committees in behalf of the farmer, the con- 
sumer, and the small producer. He was an 
advocate of public ownership of the rail- 
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roads, socialized credit, social security, and 
of taxing the rich. His efforts drew to the 
lobby’s banner Liberals, New Dealers, Farmer- 
Laborites, and Socialists. 

Born in Bulgaria, the son of an American 
missionary, he was a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, and attended the 
universities of Chicago and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Marsh began his career as a social re- 
former in the muckraking era of 1902, first as 
a charity worker, then with the Pennsyl- 
vania Society To Protect Children From 
Cruelty. He was a correspondent for New 
York papers during the first Balkan War, 
1912-13. 

In 1918, he became managing director of 
the Farmer's National Council and active in 
the People’s Reconstruction League. The 
People’s Lobby later supplanted the league. 

When the 1946 La Follette-Monroney con- 
gressional reform bill was passed requiring 
lobbyists to register, Mr. Marsh was first to 
comply, styling himself the Nation’s No. 1 
lobbyist. 

Surviving are his former wife, Mrs. Ralph 
Nelson, of Califon, N. J.; his son, Michael 
Marsh, of 4908 South Twenty-eighth Street, 
Arlington, Va.; a daughter, Mrs. Wallace 
Scott, of Amherst, Mass.; two brothers, the 
Reverend George L. Marsh, of Claremont, 
Calif., and Robert Marsh, of Ojai, Calif., and 
a sister, Miss Erna Marsh, of Claremont, 
Calif. 

A memorial service will be held at 3:30 
p. m., Sunday, at the Friends Meeting of 
Washington, 2111 Florida Avenue NW. 
Burial will be in South Natick, Mass. 


The 21-Day Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 30, 1952. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Together with millions 
of other American citizens we sincerely urge 
that the House, in establishing its rules for 
the next 2 years, adopt procedures which will 
allow the democratic process to operate in an 
orderly manner. 

All too often in the past we have seen the 
House adopt rules which enabled the Rules 
Committee to usurp the power of final de- 
cision on legislation to be considered and 
gain dictatorial control over the Congress 
of the United States. 

It was indeed gratifying to the American 
people when the Eighty-first Congress adopt- 
ed procedures which, while permitting the 
Rules Committee to fulfill its legitimate 
function of directing the flow of legislative 
traffic to the House floor, prevented the com- 
mittee from becoming a permanent blockade 
against House consideration of essential leg- 
islation. 

If the Rules Committee refused to send a 
bill to the floor, the chairman of the original 
committee could, after 21 calendar days, 
move that the measure go to the floor for 
action. The House could decide then 
whether it wanted the bill passed. 

The 21-day rule prevented the Rules Com- 
mittee from negating the work of all other 
standing committees of the House. It pre- 
vented the committee from ignoring the time 
and energy put forth by other House Mem- 
bers in their respective committees. In 
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many cases it prevented the Rules Commit- 
tee from making a mockery of the express 
will of a large majority of Congress. During 
the Eighty-first Congress, eight vital meas- 
ures were brought to the floor under the 
21-day rule—and passed by the House. In 
addition, other essential legislation was re- 
leased by the Rules Committee because of 
the presence of the 21-day rule. 

The American people were shocked when 
the Eighty-second Congress failed to adopt 
the 21-day rule and restored to the Rules 
Committee power to pigeonhole bills. 

The issue is clearly and sharply drawn. 
Shall a small group operating unrestrainedly 
in the Rules Committee be permitted to 
thwart the will of Congress and the people? 

We sincerely urge you to work vigorously 
for restoration of the 21-day rule in the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


Address of Hon. James P. McGranery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include with 
pleasure a splendid address delivered by 
our former colleague the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the honor 
award dinner tendered to the Attorney 
General by the American Congress for 
Civil, Social, and Industrial Achieve- 
ment, Monday, December 15, 1952, 7 
p. m., at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


As I greet you in my native city of Phila- 
delphia this evening, my feelings are not 
unlike those that come in the moment of 
stillness when a golden sunset lights the 
western sky to mark the close of another 
day. 

The gratitude that is in my heart springs 
first from ever new, yet age-old wonder at 
the eternal generosity of the Divine Planner 
who permits us to glimpse the beauty of 
creation—and the kindness in the hearts 
of men. 

There is in the very atmosphere of this 
magnificent gathering the warmth of true 
friendship. 

To Reverend Brother Alfred, whose conse- 
crated life has been devoted to promoting 
the brotherhood of men under the father- 
hood of God, I am grateful for his gracious- 
ness in conferring a symbol of recognition 
upon one whose most treasured experience 
was the opportunity to be close to his serene 
and inspiring personality. 

To the membership of the American Con- 
gress for Civic, Social and Industrial Achieve- 
ment, who, under the guidance of Reverend 
Brother Alfred, and under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Dr. Edward M. Walsh, have unself- 
ishly labored during the years to unite in- 
dustry, capital, and labor under the spiritual 
standards of justice and charity—my appre- 
ciation is an expression of the gratitude of 
all the thousands of citizens whose service 
to country has made possible social and 
industrial peace. This award, I know, comes 
to me merely as a representative of the 
many who respect the laws of the Nation by 
daily application to duty. 


To His Excellency Bishop McCormick, of 
Philadelphia; to His Excellency Bishop Eu- 
stace, of Camden; to His Excellency Bishop 
Leach, of Harrisburg, I wish to express pro- 
found esteem and heartfelt gratitude for 
their honoring this occasion by their 
presence. 

To the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Hubert J. Horan, no tribute of my 
words could increase the stature which is his 
as a lawyer and as a public-spirited citizen. 
Nevertheless I wish to tell him—and to 
speak to all the members of the dinner com- 
mittee—of my sincere appreciation for this 
evening’s eloquent evidence of friendship. 

I have been deeply moved by the gracious 
comments of Reverend Brother Stanislaus, 
president of La Salle College; by the heart- 
warming remarks of my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Joseph W. Henderson; 
and by the generous tribute of my associate, 
the distinguished soldier and statesman, 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who has left his 
post as Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, where he is constantly in commu- 
nication with every far-flung hamlet in the 
world, to come here to Philadelphia, 

As I glimpse the familiar faces of so many 
well-loved friends of Philadelphia and from 
distant cities, I wish that it were possible to 
greet and to thank individually each one 
who has made this occasion memorable. 

The award which I have the honor to re- 
ceive bears the name of the great Saint John 
Baptist De La Salle, whose reverend brothers 
are like their founder—teachers, scholars, 
saints. 

Ranking among the foremost thinkers and 
educational reformers of all time, Saint 
La Salle’s most characteristic quality was 
humility—the spiritual ability to see all 
things in the perspective of truth. The 
congregation which he founded has become 
a continuing social force answering the tem- 
poral and eternal needs of every nation in 
succeeding generations. 

His great religious order has consistently 
supplemented the training of the intellect 
with courses in ethics or moral philosophy, 
aiming at the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the natural faculties. 

While stimulating scholarship in the 
sciences and the arts, the brothers of La Salle 
have kindled the spirit of faith, the “habit 
of mind by which eternal life is begun in 
us,” causing assent of the intellect to unseen 
truth, 

The progress of civilization, through true 
education sponsored by these religious and 
by other spiritual leaders and educators, has 
been largely responsible for holding back the 
tidal wave of irreligious materialism that 
has threatened to engulf the world at inter- 
vals in frequently recurring eras. 

America’s basic ideal of the equality of 
men enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the legacy of scholars who had 
gained spiritual perspective from their search 
for natural learning. 

Yet today the world beyond our borders is 
more than half slave and less than half free. 

Our Nation has survived tumultuous dec- 
ades only because her Government as set 
up by the Constitution and as guarded by the 
Bill of Rights, the sentinel of her liberty, 
has never failed to recognize that the rights 
of her citizens come—not from the state— 
but from God, 

World peace like domestic peace must be 
based upon the “tranquillity of order”; na- 
tions and men alike must be guaranteed 
justice, mercy, and love in the brotherhood 
of man and under the fatherhood of God. 

Respect for law—for laws made by man 
and for laws eternally promulgated by God in 
the very nature of men—is an essential fac- 
tor in the attainment of peace, 

The danger which now threatens the Re- 
public which we cherish has its source in 
irreligion, which incites men to hate: the 
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explosive element that menaces even the 
continued existence of the human race. 

Only the awakened conscience of mankind 
can prevent a total global conflict, Upon the 
morality of the individual rests the survival 
of the many. 

Hate, the offspring of atheistic commu- 
nism, can be conquered by democracy, born 
of love; by a return to the spiritual ideals 
of our forefathers; by a reaffirmation of eter- 
nal principles; by loosing the shackles of 
greed for wealth and power. 

The man who is at peace with himself is 
at peace with God and has only good will for 
his neighbor. 

Every citizen and every public servant has 
a duty to perform, and he can perform it 
only with divine assistance. 

When each day closes, and when another 
day begins, the sun—setting and then rising 
in the heavens—is a radiant reminder of the 
familiar reassuring words: “I can do all 
things in Him who strengthens me,” 


Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
is quite a stir here these days about in- 
creasing the salaries of the Members of 
Congress. It appears that since Senator 
Nixon could not live on his salary and 
thought he should accept upkeep money 
from his friends in California, in addi- 
tion to his salary, that it could be taken 
for granted that no Member could live 
on his salary. 

This philosophy is not sound. Most 
Members of Congress can sustain them- 
selves on their salaries if they live within 
their means, and the voters never in- 
tended to send a representative to Con- 
gress who thought he had to live in a 
condition of splendor while serving in 
Congress. No Member is anything but 
a servant of the people and while here 
in the Congress is here for one purpose— 
that purpose is to serve the people as 
their hired representative. If a Member 
has ideas of grandeur and assumes he 
is too important to serve under the pro- 
visions of pay as set forth in the law, 
he should have remained at home. 

I am not in favor of increasing any 
benefits to Members of Congress unless 
the same benefits accrue to every other 
citizen in the United States. If Con- 
gressmen are not getting enough to pay 
their way and live under a decent stand- 
ard of living, that should be corrected. 
It should not be corrected, however, by 
increasing the salaries. That would be a 
one-sided affair and the benefits would 
accrue to Congressmen only, and not the 
rest of the people. The correction should 
be made in accordance with the resolu- 
tion introduced by Congressman DANIEL 
REED, of New York. He proposes to cut 
the income tax 5 percent and in that way 
many millions of taxpayers would get the 
same treatment as Congressmen. This 
can be done, according to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. REED], and in Con- 
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gress he is recognized as one of the out- 
standing experts on taxation, and at 
present is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

If you do not decrease the taxes and 
keep on adding more salaries, you settle 
nothing, for the more salary you get the 
higher in the tax brackets you will be, 
and if you have any private income, the 
chances are that the increase in salary, 
added to your personal income, will so 
increase your tax that no benefits at all 
will accrue from higher salaries. 

The Republicans have been out of 
power for 20 years, and having now come 
back with the people’s overwhelming ap- 
proval, it should not be accepted as a 
final and continuing approval. They 
can be put out as neatly as they were 
put in. 

To come forward, the very first thing, 
and move an increase in the salaries of 
the Members of Congress, which helps no 
one except the Members, would be a very 
stupid political thing to do. The cry 
would go up almost spontaneously, that 
the Republican Party was more con- 
cerned with politicians than with the 
people. It would furnish valuable cam- 
paign material to the Democrats, and, of 
course, the Democrats will not be 
asleep. 

I have therefore definitely made up 
my mind that so far as my votes go, I 
will not confer any benefits on Members 
of Congress that do not accrue to all the 
people. If the Republican Party will cut 
taxes and call a halt on spreading bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ money all over the 
world, even to our enemies, there will be 
enough left from the present salary al- 
lowance to maintain Members of Con- 
gress, unless they have a false concep- 
tion of pride and want to live in a state 
of affluence. At the same time, any bene- 
fit accruing to Congressmen will accrue 
to everyone else. 


Sound Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received an editorial which 
appeared in the Olean Times-Herald 
dated January 5, 1953, with reference to 
the importance of tax reduction and cut- 
ting expenditures at this time, This is 
the position of the leading country 
papers throughout the country. The 
Members of Congress ‘should not lose 
sight of the fact that the upsurge for 
some tax relief is evidenced by the action 
taken by 28 States in ratifying the pro- 
posal to limit the individual income tax 
to 25 percent of an individual’s income. 
Only four more State legislature major- 
ity votes are needed to bring the number 
to the required two-thirds which would 
change the present income-tax law. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this editorial in 


the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 
SOUND COURSE 

Shortly after the election of last November, 
this newspaper reminded its readers that 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, of this 
FPorty-third Congressional District of New 
York, not only would become chairman of 
the potent Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, but that he would champion a 
tax-reduction program that would be calcu- 
lated to benefit all classes of our people. 

Since then, Congressman REED has let it be 
known that he will do everything in his 
power to make the tax-reduction program 
coincident with one for the curtailment of 
governmental expenditures. 

It is a sound course to follow. A tax-re- 
duction formula without commensurate re- 
ductions in expenditures would be a fallacy, 
indeed; and it would fail to bring home to 
our people in general the fact that substan- 
tial reductions in Federal taxation must be 
predicated on a curtailment of Federal 
spending. 

Speaking generally, we Americans are 
rapidly reaching the limit of taxation. In 
certain classes of our society, indeed, that 
limit already has been reached, with dis- 
tressing results. 

A comprehensive program embracing re- 
ductions in both expenditures and taxes not 
only would steer the country away from 
the specter of insolvency, not only would 
provide much needed relief to the consum- 
er’s pocketbook, but inevitably would tend 
to increase the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar—an outcome that should be and doubt- 
less will be one of the main goals of the 
financial program of the new administration. 

It is an old saying that you “cannot have 
your cake and eat it, too.” 

It is impossible for an adequate tax-reduc- 
tion program to be formulated and put into 
effect without providing equally adequate 
retrenchment in governmental expenditures. 

The two constitute a team that would be 
able to pull the national economy into a 
much healthier position than it is at present. 

Bu’ one cannot function properly without 
the other. 

That is a fact that should be realized by 
all our people. Representative REED is ever- 
lastingly right in maintaining that a tax- 
reduction program and one for reduction in 
governmental expenditures should be em- 
barked upon at the same time. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New York, Warns 
of Danger in Sending Arms to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
to the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
I stressed that “if we conclude that arms 
be sent to Egypt and to other Arab coun- 
tries, then we create an imbalance of 
arms supply which can, at the very least, 
only encourage further Arab intransi- 
gence or go far beyond that and propel 
the Arab States forward toward actual 
war with Israel.” The text of the letter 


follows: 
JANUARY 5, 1953. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR MR, SECRETARY: Israel has received 
much economic aid from the United States, 
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and desérvedly so. We seek in that area to 
strengthen Israel as we seek to strengthen 
Turkey, since these are the only countries in 
that area of the world which are definitely 
oriented toward western freedom. 

We are certainly not unaware that only an 
uneasy armistice exists between the Arab 
States and Israel. We know, too, that at- 
tempts at a permanent conciliation have 
been thwarted by the continuing resistance 
of the Arab States to accept the fact of 
Israel’s existence. Egypt has avowed that 
she is at war with Israel, seeking to justify 
thereby her blockade of the Suez Canal. She 
has joined with the Arab States in seeking to 
hinder consummation of the reparation 
agreement between Western Germany and 
Israel. The evidence of Egypt’s hostility to- 
ward Israel is a danger spark which we can- 
not afford to overlook. 

Great Britain has recently supplied Egypt 
and other Arab States with a number of 
jet planes and other military armaments. 
To Israel’s protest at such sale of military 
equipment, Great Britain has replied that 
such transactions are only the concern of the 
private manufacturers and the purchasers. 
Now we are informed that the United States 
intends to ship arms and planes to Egypt 
and to other Arab States. If the United 
States so intends, the contradiction is appar- 
ent. It is not for p of regional de- 
fense for which the Arab States seek these 
arms. Arab hostility has taken only one 
direction, and one direction only, and that 
is toward Israel. We cannot feed Arab hos- 
tility with a supply of weapons on one hand 
and profess our interest in sustaining the 
democratic strength of Israel on the other. 
Dismiss as we will any other manifestation 
of Arab hostility toward Israel, we need only 
examine the nature of Arab opposition to the 
resolution which had been defeated in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations call- 
ing upon Israel and the Arab States to nego- 
tiate directly with each other for the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace. 

It must be noted further that Israel, 
months ago, asked for arms under the Mu- 
tual Security Administration Program, a re- 
quest which was not granted. Hence, under 
all of the above-noted circumstances, if we 
conclude that arms be sent to Egypt and to 
other Arab countries, then we create an 
imbalance of arms supply which can, at the 
very least, only encourage further Arab in- 
transigence or go far beyond that and propel 
the Arab States forward toward actual war 
with Israel. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


A Look-See at Congress in ’53 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address which I 
delivered over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, December 20, 1952: 


Friends of the radio audience, trying to 
predict what will happen in any field is a 
risky business. Sure things are rare in 
politics just as they are in sports. Even 
public-opinion surveys have more near 
misses than direct hits. 

So I approach this subject of estimating 
what Congress will and will not do in 1953 
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with my fingers crossed. Looking into the 
crystal ball reminds me of those distorted 
mirrors in a fun palace at the beach. In 
one you look skinny; in another you look 
fat; but it’s the same you all the time that 
appears to assume several different shapes. 
You cannot help but laugh at these lop- 
sided reflections of your true self. 

‘When we turn from recreation to the more 
serious matters of life, we know that some- 
thing of the same process is still at work. 
Sometimes we see only what we want to ses 
in a given situation, ignoring other details. 
Trying to peer into the future is more diffi- 
cult as we try to see with the mind's eye. 
But this we must do to prepare ourselves 
for the unknown, even though this combi- 
nation of foreknowledge and guesswork turns 
out right only 80 percent of the time. That's 
a good batting average in any league. 

In looking back to the beginning of 1952, 
I checked the predictions of one service that 
tried to gage the issues. Under the head- 
ing of personalities, or the names of those 
who would be most prominent in the polit- 
ical news, it mentioned Acheson, Boyle, 
Truman, McCarthy, MacArthur, and Gabriel- 
son. 

Some are still controversial right up to the 
closing days of this year. A couple fell by 
the wayside and we have a hard time try- 
ing to remember who they were. Others, 
unmentioned in January of 1952, are now 
in the news almost every day. 

So as we look into the crystal ball for 
1953 we know that some names and some 
issues that cannot be seen there will come 
into the picture as the year’s story develops. 

Confining myself to the probable factors, 
here’s how the first session of the new 
Congress shapes up. 

The nominal Republicans are in control 
by a small margin. Allied with conservative 
southern Democrats, they will have a much 
larger majority to work with. There is al- 
ways a honeymoon period when a new Presi- 
dent enters the White House. Congress is 
disposed to listen to him for a while. In 
Eisenhower's case, this harmony may. con- 
tinue much longer, because he will not in- 
sist on extreme measures. 

From his Cabinet selections, we anticipate 
a businessman’s approach to the problems 
of government. His appointment of an ac- 
tive union leader to the post of Secretary of 
Labor, on the other hand, shows that he 
will try to pour oil on the troubled waters 
of management-labor relations. Ike leans 
toward a stronger Mediation Service. He be- 
lieves that there should be more real collec- 
tive bargaining between the parties and less 
interference by the White House. How this 
works out will depend somewhat on the eco- 
nomic climate during his administration. 

Some Congressmen, especially Democrats 
from industrial districts, believe that the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed. Re- 
vision is all that can be hoped for under the 
new line-up, 

On farm aid, the chances are that Congress 
will have more influence than the White 
House. Price supports will be maintained at 
90 percent of parity as a floor. Rural elec- 
trification will continue. The farmers them- 
selves will have more to say on the soil-con- 
servation program. Both parties have a 
healthy respect for agriculture. 

There will be talk from time to time on 
the issue of civil rights, but I fear that there 
will not be much progress. 

Social security will go on as is. There may 
be some extension in coverage but no siz- 
able increase in benefits will be approved by 
the conservative coalition. 

An effort will be made to cut taxes, but 
this won't be easy. As long as Korea and the 
cold war continue, we cannot afford to 
penny-pinch our defenses. There will be 
some overhaul in the tax structure in an at-. 
tempt to bring some order out of this chaos. 
Right now, it's like a cross-word puzzle that. 
nobody can solve, 


With others, I have been personally inter- 
ested in securing statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. Conservatives, especially in the Sen- 
ate, have heretofore blocked the recognition 
which these Territorles deserve. The pros- 
pect, with a larger number of conservatives 
now on hand, is somewhat less than prom- 
ising. 

In the absence of any change in the in- 
ternational field, the draft will go on. As 
a law it will be effective until June 30, 1955. 
In my opinion it should be revised because 
it presently favors certain groups and dis- 
criminates against others. There is. not 
enough opposition in sight to force a change 
in the selective-service law. 

Universal military training will be side- 
stepped. . This is not a popular idea. 

Only the most necessary public works will 
be approved. A backlog will be kept in 
mind, ready for construction at the first 
sign of any drop in employment. 

Controls over prices and materials are on 
their last legs, Controls over wages don’t 
mean much even now. 

Aid to education is a thorny issue. No 
one doubts the need for it, but where it 
should begin and where it should stop is a 
problem that can become very emotional. 
Congress will go slow on this, perhaps pro- 
viding Federal construction subsidies only 
for certain areas in backward States. 

Public housing programs will not com- 
mand much attention. Present plans will 
continue with some minor revisions, but the 
need is not as urgent as it was in the post- 
war years. Slum clearance is always a prob- 
lem but separate from the over-all housing 
shortage that has eased considerably. 

There will be a slowdown in tariff cutting. 
We know that foreign trade can never be a 
one-way street. If we are ever to cut down 
on the money we give to other free nations 
in order to keep them going, then we must 
give them an opportunity to sell some of 
their products here. But not at the cost of 
throwing Americans out of work. After all, 
we cannot be expected to give away our 
money and our jobs at the same time. Fed- 
eral policies have hurt some New England 
industries, without providing any compeén- 
satory help. This trend will be stopped. 

No TVA’s or Federal power-distribution net- 
works are in the cards for New England. This 
area will be bypassed again, even though 
appropriations for projects in the West will 
be approved. Republican leaders from New 
England will have much influence in the 
new administration, but what they can and 
will do for us remains to be seen. In time 
they will be judged for their success or their 
neglect. We hope that they will not forget 
New England. 

We thought we had enough investigations 
during the past year to provide daily copy 
for our newspapers, but the Republicans will 
make them look elementary. The Justice 
Department and the State Department are 
due for the Sherlock Holmes treatment. No 
files will be hidden from Congress, 

Isoclationism will not get far. _Most Con- 
gressmen know that we must have allies and 
that we must help them. Foreign aid will 
continue, but not on a Santa Claus basis 
with no'‘strings attached. The American 
people will insist that the aid given be used 
to the best advantage. Foreign nations will 
have to learn that they cannot lean on us 
forever without doing something to help 
themselves. What we do ask is that they 
live up to their promises. Foreign ald may 
be cut a bit just to show them that we mean 
business. 

Likewise no agency of the United States 
Government will get what it asks on its own 
say-so. When appropriations are requested 
a lot of why’s will be asked. Military spend- 
ing will come in for a close look. There is 
waste here that can be cut out without 
weakening our build-up. “Show me the real 
need for it” will be the attitude of the ad- 
ministration and the Congress toward every 
item in the first budget which, strangely 
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enough, will be submitted by President Tru- 
men early in 1953. 

Government has gone so far and so fast 
during the past 20 years that it’s time we 
took stock as to our position. On the do- 
mestic scene there will be few experiments. 
Moderation will be the cue. 

In foreign policy there will be some 
changes. The State Department is up for 
an overhaul job, Instead of sitting back 
waiting for the Communists to make a move. 
and then trying to counter it, our Govern- 
ment will now take the initiative. We will 
begin to make the first moves and let the 
Communists do a little worrying for a 
change. 

The Voice of America will stop whispering. 
We won’t be afraid to beam the truth to all 
the dark places behind the iron curtain. The 
United States will become stronger mili- 
tarily, and it will speak out clearly from this 
position of strength. Arms aid will begin to 
flow to our allies, beefing them up and giving 
them more courage. Moscow will have to 
pull in its horns or risk real trouble. The 
new administration will not be pushed 
around by the Communists, 

Christmas, the most hopeful season of the 
year, is Just around the corner. 

There are many gifts that we could ask for 
our Government, and not material ones be- 
cause it seems to be getting all the money 
and things that it needs. We would ask in 
all sincerity that it be given character and 
ability. For the Government of the United 
States is such a big responsibility that it 
needs the very best men it can get, 

Urgent as that need is, we will not put it 
first on our list, because there is something 
else that is much closer to our hearts. 

There is one gift above all that we want— 
one that mankind has been seeking ever 
since that blessed night 1,953 years ago. 

It is peace on earth, good will among men. 

Although it is not possible to have our 
men home from Korea and with us on this 
Christmas, there is reason to hope that the 
end of that treadmill war is not too many 
months away. 

The men in Korea are not forgotten, We 
want them to know that. } 

Perhaps we were tricked into so-called 
truce negotiations by an enemy who scorns 
good will and only uses it to gain an advan- 
tage. But at least we gave that enemy a 
chance to cooperate for peace. That he 
has betrayed it is another crime added to 
his aggression. 

The first thing that our President-elect 
did was to go to Korea and size up the 
situation first-hand. 

That is the tip-off to the future. 

We will not appease, and we will not go 
on feeding our men into an endless war. 

From now on there will be stepped-up 
pressure against communism everywhere. 

The new Congress, backed by public opin- 
ion, will work with the administration to 
make this Nation stronger in every way. 

That is the only road to peace, 


Our Liberty Must Be Guarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9,1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Our Liberty Must Be Guarded,” 
published in the Ohio State Journal of 
December 19, 1952. It deals with Senate 
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Resolution 1, which I submitted on 
Wednesday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR Liserty Must Be GUARDED 


To Americans their freedom seems inde- 
structible—because they have not known a 
national life without it. They rely upon the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights to pro- 
tect them. Because the Declaration of In- 
dependence speaks of their unalienable 
rights they are prone to think their liberty 
cannot be taken away. 

Today there is a very real and present 
threat to the freedom guaranteed to us by 
our Constitution and its Bill of Rights. It 
is in the proposed United Nations Covenant 
on Human Rights which is favored by the 
State Department under the Truman admin- 
istration and which, in its final form, will 
come before the United States Senate for 
ratification as a treaty. 

The danger to the freedom of the Ameri- 
can people is the danger which confronts our 
Constitution in general, stemming from a 
loophole in the Constitution by which the 
United Nations Charter, having been ratified 
by the Senate as a treaty, may be held to 
supersede the Constitution. 

In order to limit the scope of treaties in 
the future and to forestall a loss of Ameri- 
can liberty through United Nations cove- 
nants and other treaties, Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, several months ago, pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The Bricker amend- 
ment will be one of the most important 
pieces of business before the new Congress 
convening in January. 

If submitted by Congress and ratified by 
three-fourths of the States, the Bricker 
amendment may take its place as one of the 
great charters of American freedom. 

Unless it is adopted, the clock of Ameri- 
can freedom may be turned back 176 years 
and liberty, as we have known it, be lost to 
us forever. 

Senator Bricker does not propose that the 
United States withdraw from the United Na- 
tions. He believes it would be a mistake to 
do so. But he believes that this country 
must bulwark itself against the loss of lib- 
erty through treaties and, further, through 
executive agreements by which the past two 
administrations have been circumventing the 
treaty ratification powers vested in the Sen- 
ate by the Constitution. 

His proposed amendment would provide 
that “no treaty or executive agreement shall 
be made respecting the rights of citizens of 
the United States protected by this Consti- 
tution, or abridging or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

At the time the Constitution of the United 
States was written, treaties dealt only with 
relations between nations. They did not 
attempt to regulate domestic affairs and to 
define the rights of individuals in various 
nations. Rights of individuals were fixed by 
the various governments. The Constitution 
of the United States was the first written 
constitution guaranteeing the rights of the 
people of a nation and it was a great step 
forward in the history of man. 

Therefore, Senator Bricker points out, 
there was no reason at the time the Con- 
stitution was written to limit the treaty- 
making powers so as not to affect the free- 
dom of American citizens. It was not con- 
ceived that the treaty-making powers would 
ever touch those freedoms. 

But nowadays there is a “new fashion in 
international law” Senator BRICKER says, 
which is to the effect that “the relationship 
among citizens of the same government and 
between the individual and his government 
are appropriate subjects for negotiation, defi- 
nition, and enforcement by multilateral 
treaties.” Under such a theory of the func- 


tion of international law, no economic or 
political rights are beyond the reach of the 
treaty-making power as it now resides in 
our Government under the Constitution. 

“Our State Department,” Senator Bricker 
has said, “is promoting this revolutionary 
legal theory by statements that the distinc- 
tion between foreign and domestic affairs 
is virtually nonexistent.” 

At the time the Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification in 
1787-88, there was a widespread feeling that 
it did not give sufficient guarantees of liberty 
to individual citizens and it was necessary for 
the sponsors to promise early submission of 
a Bill of Rights to the people in order to get 
the Constitution ratified. Such a Bill of 
Rights was promptly submitted and joined 
to the Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights in our Constitution pro- 
tects the people against any abridgment of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of religion. It guarantees them 
trial by jury, protects their property from 
seizure without due process of law and 
shields them from cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishments. 

Let us look at a few examples of how the 
Bill of Rights and the proposed U. N. Cove- 
nant on Human Rights would be in conflict. 

The Bill of Rights says: “Congress shall 
meke no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

But if the U. N. Covenant were to become 
our “supreme law” by treaty, here is what 
freedom of religion would mean to the more 
than 250 faiths in America today: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
liefs shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are pursuant to law and are reason- 
able and necessary to protect public safety, 
order, morals, or the fundamental rights 
of others.” 

Under such a broad clause, religion could 
be suppressed on the grounds that public 
safety was threatened—and thus a Com- 
munist or Fascist war on religion could be 
rationalized. 

Our Bill of Rights says: “Congress shall 
make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” 

But the U. N. Covenant reads: “The right 
to seek, receive, and impart information and 
ideas carries with it special duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and may therefore be subject 
to certain penalties, liabilities, and restric- 
tions, but these shall be such only as are 
provided by law and necessary for the pro- 
tection of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morals, or of the rights, 
freedoms, and reputation of others.” 

Hitler could have heiled such a clause, and 
Peron would cheer it. Senator Bricker 
points out that this provision would “stamp 
the approval of a United Nations treaty on 
the trial and imprisonment of William 
Oatis," the Associated Press correspondent 
now imprisoned in Czechoslovakia in one of 
the most disgraceful episodes in our inter- 
national relationship through the years. 

Fifty-eight Senators joined Senator Bricker 
in sponsoring his proposed amendment to 
the Constitution which would prevent the 
abridgement of American freedoms through 


treaties under “the new fashion in inter- 


national law.” 

There is not much chance of the U. N. 
Covenant of Human Rights being ratified by 
the Senate in the new Congress. The Eisen- 
hower administration certainly will not stand 
forratification. John Foster Dulles, who will 
be Secretary of State in the new administra- 
tion, is on record against ratification of the 
covenant, 

But the Constitution should be amended 
now to forestall a loss of freedom to our 
children and to oncoming generations 
through the power of treaties and Executive 
agreements designed to circumvent the Con- 
stitution, 
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We should be at least as concerned about 
the freedom of our posterity as were our 
forefathers who insisted on a Bill of Rights. 

We should not hesitate to amend the Con- 
stitution now to guarantee that freedom any 
more than did our forebears when they 
amended it with the first 10 amendments, 
the Bill of Rights. 


Statement of Policy by Joseph H. Freehill, 
Director of Price Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment issued by Joseph H. Freehill, newly 
appointed Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, with reference to the policy which 
that office will follow. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We constantly hear and read claims that 
inflation is no longer a fact or a danger in 
this country, and that the price stabilization 
program has served its usefulness. 

These statements, in my honest opinion, 
just aren’t true, and I, for one, am certainly 
not planning to direct the operations of the 
Office of Price Stabilization as though they 
were. 

First, I want to make it clear that we are 
still very much in business. About 72 per- 
cent of all items on the BLS wholesale price 
index as of November 26, were under price 
controls. 

Moreover, practically every major statistic 
shows that prices are high, that pressures to 
force them even higher still exist strongly 
and that all the underlying factors that 
could make for a new and very serious round 
of both consumer and industrial price spirals 
are present, 

Thus, the Consumer Price Index, which 
measures what each household must pay for 
the normal items of everyday living, stood at 
190.9 on October 15, up 0.1 percent from 
September 15, and indications are that it 
hit a new peak again by November 15. Some 
50 percent of all items on the wholesale price 
index are within 2 percent of their 2-year 
peaks. With prices at these levels, with ac- 
cumulated savings and expenditures at 
record high, with the tense international 
situation, we cannot afford to be complacent 
about inflation or to weaken our price con- 
trol efforts. 

Certainly, were we to do so, prices would 
increase substantially in many major areas. 

I am particularly concerned by the great 
number of applications for price ceiling in- 
creases and decontrol which hit the OPS 
every week. 

Through October OPS had received more 
than 18,000 applications for individual price 
adjustments, some 3,000 of which are still 
outstanding. 

In addition, since September, we have had 
applications by 35 entire industries for sur- 
veys to determine if every company within 
the industry should receive ceiling increases 
under the industry earnings standards. In- 
dustry advisory committees representing 
some 35 other industries have met with OPS 


“since September 1, and almost without ex- 


ception have requested pass-throughs on 
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prices to reflect cost increases. These pass- 
throughs, if granted, could have resulted, ač- 
cording to their own estimates of from 5 to 
20 nt—or many millions of dollars of 
costs to their customers. The pass-throughs 
were largely denied. And we are constantly 
being petitioned for decontrol of various 
items and services by businesses wishing to 
raise their prices. 

These applications show that strong pres- 
sures for even higher prices continue to exist 
in many areas. A recent survey by our Mm- 
dustrial Materials and Manufactured Goods 
Division disclosed well over 150 major areas 
in which there is pressure for price relief un- 
der existing standards. These ranged from 
structural clay products to air conditioning 
units, from hot water heaters to power trans- 
mission equipment, and if prices were al- 
lowed to rise substantially in only part of 
them they would have a great impact on the 
general price level and the cost of the defense 


The Rubber, Chemicals, Drugs, and Fuels 
Division has received and denied petitions for 
decontrol of seven major product lines— 
chemical specialties, adhesives, sulfur, pesti- 
cides, Douglas plywood adhesives, crude 
petroleum, and Pennsylvania crude. 

Or let’s look at food prices a moment. Our 
people recently compared 69 comparable 
processed fruit and vegetable items in the 
published advertisements of a large chain 
store on December 5 with those of 6 months 
earlier, before they were decontrolled by 
Congress. Of these items, more than 20 per- 
cent were selling at more than their former 
ceiling. 

At the end of November, retail prices of 
canned fruits and vegetables were about 3 
percent higher than at the end of June, be- 
fore their decontrol. 

Other areas in food also are under price in- 
crease pressures. The so-called protein, or 
supplement, feeds are either at ceilings or 
rapidly approaching them. They are an im- 
portant item to farmers who feed cattle and 
hogs. 

Milk is at ceiling everywhere, and our 
power to hold it down is limited by the 
parity pass-through and the minimum price 
provisions of the law. But at least we are 
holding on to the margins, and have on many 
occasions forced dairies to reduce retail prices 
to stay within those margins. Bread and 
bakery goods are right at ceiling. Among 
fresh produce, onions and potatoes are up 
from a year ago, and such packaged fresh 
vegetables as kale and spinach are up about 
4 cents per 10-ounce package from last year. 

For all these reasons it is apparent to me 
that we at OPS must operate the price con- 
trol program today firmly and vigorously and 
this I pledge to do. 

That doesn’t mean arbitrarily, and when 
price ceiling increases have to be granted 
under our fair and equitable standards they 
will be granted, or when suspension or de- 
control is clearly indicated under the ap- 
propriate standards, this action will be taken. 
But these decisions will be made only on the 
basis of a firm showing of justification. 

For example, a careful study of the price 
situation on children’s clothing has shown 
that it fails to fall clearly within the stand- 


ards prescribed, and we have decided that it ` 


will not now be suspended. 

This industry alone has an annual sales 
volume of about $400,000,000 at wholesale. 

Likewise, we have been under pressure for 
a price-ceiling increase by cigarette manufac- 
turers. If this increase were to add only 
1 cent to the price of a package of cigarettes, 
it would cost the Nation’s smokers $180,000,- 
000 annually. 

In addition, we have received some reports 
of price increases for shoes, particularly chil- 
dren's shoes, since the ceilings were suspend- 
ed this fall. I have asked our staff to in- 
vestigate these shoe-price increases. If this 
investigation shows prices are rising appre- 


ciably, controls will be relmposed without 
delay. 


In short, I feel very strongly that we have - 


a big and important job todo. Even though 
we are again forced to reduce our staff— 
losing many of our most capable and loyal 
associates—because of the budget limita- 
tions voted by Congress, I am confident that 
those remaining will work their hearts out 
to see that we succeed. 

I conceive it as my duty to the people of 
this country, as well as to the President and 
the Congress, to administer those controls 
remaining on the great majority of items 
firmly and in the best public interest. To do 
so will be the Office of Price Stabilization 
program as long as I am its Director. 


The Kansas City Star’s Reply to the 
United States Government’s Antitrust 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with consent granted during 
the course of my remarks today I present 
for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recor the reply of the Kansas City Star 
to the United States Government’s anti- 
trust charges which were filed this week. 

Mr. Roy A. Roberts, president of the 
Kansas City Star, in this statement 
meets this charge firmly and coura- 
geously, 

On September 29, I issued a statement 
in which I said that reports had come 
to me from reliable sources that Presi- 
dent Truman, angered at the stream of 
revelations by the press of the scandals 
in his administration, was going to strike 
back at a number of newspapers. 

This action taken by the Justice De- 
partment confirms the statement that I 
made earlier last year that the Truman 
administration is hostile to the press, be- 
cause the press. has had a major hand, 
despite all the official efforts to cover 
things up, in telling the American people 
all about the mess in Washington. 

This is a punitive action taken by the 
administration for vindictive reasons 
and the press and our citizens should be 
greatly concerned at this indictment of 
one of the great newspapers of the 
Nation. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
THE Kansas CITY STAR MAKES REPLY TO THE 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT'S ANTITRUST 

CHARGES 

(The following statement was issued last 
night by the Kansas City Star following an 
indictment by a Federal grand jury alleging 


that the newspaper had violated the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. The statement was is- 


sued by Roy A. Roberts, president of the Star, 
on behalf of the newspaper.) 
TEXT OF THE STATEMENT 

The Star will look with complete confi- 
dence to courts and the jury for vindication 
on the charges brought by the Government 
today in both the complaint in the civil suit 
and the indictment for alleged violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. Our business 
practices, covering nearly three-quarters of 
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a century, have been an open book, still are, 
and conform to the law and good morals. 

-The Star will meet the charges head-on. 
The most precious thing a newspaper pos- 
sesses is its Integrity, the confidence of its 
readers and community. There will be no 
effort‘of any kind to quash or delay the anti- 
trust indictment. 

Both the indictment and the civil suit are 
of the shotgun variety. The allegations of 
both are couched In language of such vague 
generality as to time and otherwise that we 
cannot prepare for trial because we are not 
sufficiently informed of what the Govern- 
ment is complaining of. Naturally, we will 
file appropriate. motions, such as for a bill 
of particulars, so that we will know what we 
have to meet and prepare our defense ac- 
cordingly. There will be no unnecessary 
delay on our part in bringing these actions 
to a final hearing. 

The Government under its complaint 
charges monopolization. It seeks, for in- 
stance, to destroy the basic structure upon 
which the Star’s circulation has been main- 
tained for more than a half century. We 
publish one newspaper. We give the sub- 
scriber a morning, evening, and Sunday edi- 
tion for one price. That service was started 
in 1901 by Col, W. R. Nelson, founder of the 
Star. It has never been challenged until 
now—2 weeks before the present adminis- 
tration retires from office. The Star gives 
its readers the greatest bargain in the coun- 
try. We deliver morning, afternoon, and 
Sunday editions for 40 cents a week in Kan- 
sas City and all our territory. We have the 
lowest subscription price anywhere in the 
world. The morning edition covers 12 hours 
of news; the afternoon edition 12 hours of 
news. 

In 1903 the. Star put into effect combined 
advertising rates for morning and afternoon 
on general and classified advertising. That 
practice has never been challenged on a 
12-hour paper until now. We have main- 
tained one of the lowest milline rates, if not 
the lowest, in the entire country. If we 
forgot entirely, say, the morning edition, and 
charged the combined rate simply for one 
edition, it would still be lower than the aver- 
age advertising rate of the major newspapers 
in the country. Again, 2 weeks before the 
Truman administration goes out of office, 
this practice is challenged. 

The Government seeks to have the Star 
divest itself of both its radio and television 
stations although Congress has repeatedly 
refused to pass legislation conferring such 
powers. The Star went on the air for the 
first time in 1922, among the first five radio 
stations in the United States, long before 
there was even a station in New York, for 
instance. We pioneered in this field because 
we felt it was an opportunity to serve our 
community. We took a financial beating 
for years. We were one of the first five sta- 
tions that constituted the original NBC net- 
work, being the westernmost outpost at the 
time. The Government on radio complains 
of a rate practice prevailing in years only 
1933 to 1937, long since abandoned. Not 
until now—2 weeks before the end of the 
Truman administration has any govern- 
mental agency challenged our conduct of 
radio. 

The Government seeks to have the Star 
divest itself of its television station, WDAF- 


_TV. The same opportunity was open to any 


other applicants to go into the television 
field when we did. The facts are losses then 
being suffered by television were so terrific, 
everyone hesitated to take the risk. The 
Star believed Kansas City was entitled to 
television service and chose to pioneer this 
new service as it had in radio, and expected 
to take terrific losses. Fortunately, it turned 
out the other way. Goodness knows, the 
outgoing administration certainly wouldn't 
have given the Star any preference or favors 


„On a license if there had been anybody else 


ready to take the risk. 
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The Star has never purchased or consoli- 
dated any of its competitors since 1900. It 
has consistently followed through the years 
the policy of tending to its own business, 
and getting out the best paper at the cheap- 
est subscription price and lowest advertising 
rates possible. Most of the time its rates 
have been the lowest in the country. The 
Government complains that the Star bought 
certain properties from the bankrupt and 
now defunct Kansas City Journal. The facts 
are the Journal had been closed 3 years when 
there was an auction sale to dispose of the 
equipment. We bought a few linotypes, sec- 
ond-hand typewriters, which were then hard 
to get, and certain empty file cabinets and 
the library of the Journal. Previously we 
had had a fire in our library at the Star and 
the files for several years were either dam- 
aged or destroyed. We replaced these dam- 
aged files and volumes and gave the re- 
mainder of the Journal library to the State 
historical society. That’s what that charge 
amounts to. 

Not once, but several times, the Star was 
given the opportunity to purchase the Jour- 
nal before and after it suspended. We al- 
ways refused to do so. When the Journal 
folded, we did not start to trim expenses but 
immediately increased them, taking on every 
news service that we did not then have until 
today the Star has at least as many, or more, 
news services than any other one newspaper 
in America, The fact that we were alone 
in the town was not of our making and we 
have constantly sought to keep in mind our 
responsibilities. 

The Star is one of the unique institutions 
in the United States in its ownership. It is 
solely owned by the people who work for it, 
‘There are more than 250 stockholders. Every 
share of stock is optioned to employees as 
may be designated by the board of directors. 
When any individual dies or leaves the paper 
his stock is immediately bought and resold 
to those actively engaged in making the 
paper. The largest stockholder has less than 
15 percent of the total holdings. Members 
of the board of directors and management all 
came up the hard route from the bottom and 
now run the various departments. 

The Government complains that since the 
Journal folded in 1952 our subscription rates 
have been increased because we have an as- 
serted monopoly. Of course, costs have forced 
every newspaper everywhere to increase its 
subscription price. Newsprint in 1942 cost 
$48 a ton. Today it is $127. The Star's pay- 
roll has gone up from approximately $2,500,- 
000 in 1942 to almost $7,000,000 a year in 1952, 
an increase of 185 percent. Taxes have gone 
up since 1942 to 1952 a total of 265 percent. 
All these items have increased roughly twice 
as fast as the subscription price. Nothing 
better illustrates the ridiculousness of this 
charge of the Government. 

‘The basic theory underlying both the in- 
dictment and the civil complaint of the Gov- 
ernment is that the Star has attempted to 
create a monopoly in this territory. Any- 
body with the slightest knowledge of busi- 
ness knows that the greatest factor in forc- 
ing consolidations and the involuntary dis- 
continuance of newspapers, which is all very 
regrettable, is the Government itself. The 
tax burden has become so terrific only the 
strongest papers can stand up under it. 
Newspapers have had to increase both sub- 
scription and advertising rates in a mad 
race to keep up with costs. As rates go up, 
advertisers necessarily concentrate their 
spending in the papers that do the best job 
for them. All the antitrust suits in the 
world will not stop this trend unless the Gov 
ernment itself can get taxes down. This 
trend is eliminating newspaper competition, 
Almost as big a factor has been the tremen- 
dous increase in newsprint prices, equipment 
costs and labor costs. Those are the major 
factors that are creating situations which 
the Government seems to be complaining of. 
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Of course, no purported charges of coer- 
cion can or will be sustained. They are con- 
trary to the facts and policies of the Star. 

Until the indictment was returned, the 
Star had never been informed of what the 
Antitrust Division was complaining of or 
seeking action on. Nearly 7 months ago the 
Star was served with a catch-all subpena to 
produce books, records, and documents of 
business transactions covering a period of 
more than 26 years. This included every 
conceivable record, bit of correspondence and 
otherwise, which any business institution 
might accumulate over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and we had been charged with nothing. 
The Government simply walked in and sub- 
penaed the records. The fact that the Anti- 
trust Division was conducting the investiga- 
tion was the only clue the Star had as to 
what might be involved. 

The Star said it had nothing to hide and 
would turn over to the Government such of 
its records and documents as it then had 
available, as the agents might specify. We 
supplied them office space and equipment 
in the Star building. The agents were there 
for months, Not until 24 hours before the 
indictment was returned were any officials 
of the Star called before the grand jury and 
then only for a few perfunctory questions 
and identification of some documents. The 
so-called investigation was not an investiga- 
tion as the public would conceive it, but an 
inquisition, entirely one-sided. There was 
no opportunity given to interview witnesses 
nor did the Government agents seek to get 
from the Star any answers or explanations 
of anything about which they might have 
complaint. They didn’t want our story. 

More than 250 witnesses were brought be- 
fore the grand jury—not only local but from 
all over the country. More than 1,000 sub- 
penas were served for records, letters, and 
documents, anything pertaining to business 
transactions with the Star for a quarter of 
a century. Not until now was any informa- 
tion imparted as to the nature of the Gov- 
ernment’s complaint. All this took the Gov- 
ernment agents 7 months. It necessarily will 
require a reasonable time for the Star to in- 
vestigate so as to prepare its defense. This 
inquisition proceeding has presented a seri- 
ous harassment to many customers of the 
Star who have had to spend days going over 
records and looking up documents and hav- 
ing their representatives interviewed by Gov- 
ernment agents. The Star is very apprecia- 
tive of all the time and effort they spent and 
feels that the great majority know the facts 
as we know them. 

Without any intention of throwing a 
smoke screen or diverting attention from the 
charges leveled by the Government against 
the Star, we can’t refrain from commenting 
on the remarkable contrast in the zeal of the 
Department of Justice in this proceeding 
against the Star and their strange lack of 
zeal when an election fraud scandal was be- 
fore them back in 1946. The Star has made 
many fights for honest elections here. Back 
in the late thirties, at the hey-day of the 
Pendergast machine power, the Star con- 
ducted an exhaustive campaign against bal- 
lot-box stuffing. The administration in 
Washington then threw the FBI with all its 
force behind our campaign. Indictments 
were brought against 278 defendants. Sixty- 
three were convicted by juries. Thirty-six 
pleaded guilty. One hundred and sixty en- 
tered pleas of nolo contendere and received 
fines and jail sentences—only 19 were dis- 
charged. More than 50,000 fraudulent names 
were eliminated from the registration books. 
That was when Roosevelt was President. We 
ent that was the end of election frauds 

ere. 

But in 1946 back they came again. The 
Truman administration sought to purge 
Congressman Roger Slaughter. A White 
House picked candidate was put in against 
him. Evidently that was taken by the poli- 
ticians as a signal that everything was jake. 
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At any rate, the primary election returns 
were so obviously fraudulent, the Star once 
more renewed its fight. More than 60 inves- 
tigators were hired, most of them young law 
students in our local law school. With our 
reporters as instructors, a training school was 
set up. Together they canvassed the suspi- 
cious precincts, going from door to door and 
room to room. Glaring evidence of whole- 
sale fraud was uncovered in a most syste- 
matic way. 

This evidence was offered both to State 
and Federal prosecuting authorities. But 
this time the FBI, for reasons then un- 
known, did not come into the case. Later it 
developed they had been put under wraps. 
There was a strange lack of interest by the 
Department of Justice from top to bottom. 

It was disclosed later that the FBI by 
direct order from the top had been re- 
stricted to a strictly limited investigation 
and interviewed just six persons in Kansas 
City. It’s a long story but in a few words, 
the Government took the position that if 
there was any crime, it came under State 
jurisdiction. The public responded to this 
muzzling of the investigation by electing 
a new prosecuting attorney who called a 
State grand jury and went into the ballot 
boxes. It was found there was far more 
fraud than even the Star’s investigation 
had revealed. The vote thieves hadn't even 
gone to the trouble of stuffing the ballot 
boxes. They just altered the returns. The 
evidence was there. But in the early morn- 
ing of May 27, 1947, an explosive blast ripped 
open the steel vault in the election board 
office in the courthouse. The sheriff's office 
was on the top floor. The police department 
was across the street. This vault had been 
piled high with sacks of ballots and poll 
books. Gone were the ballots from 32 of 
the 34 precincts the county grand jury had 
investigated plus the tally sheets from 19 
of the precincts. Gone was the evidence. 

The same administration, or Department 
of Justice, which had refused to interest 
itself in the case suddenly found it was a 
Federal offense and turned the FBI loose, 
But it was too late. The trail was cold; 
the evidence gone. We cannot help but 
wonder at the contrast in the conduct of the 
two investigations, 

Despite this indictment, there will be no 
relaxing in any degree of the Star’s effort 
against ballot-box stuffing, ghost voting and 
all the other fraudulent devices to defeat the 
processes of honest elections. 

The Star assures its readers and this com- 
munity that it has conducted its business 
in an honorable way throughout these 
years. It expects to continue to do so in 
the years to come. Its endeavor will be 
constantly to keep improving and getting 
out a better newspaper and to be ever on 
the job fighting for this community and 
this territory. 

THE Kansas Crry STAR Co, 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by 
members of the retired employees of the 
General Electric Corp. at their meeting 
on December 11, 1952: 

Whereas during the 1952 session of the 
Eighty-second Congress of the United States 
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a bill was passed and approved by the Pres- 
ident of the United States thereby becom- 
ming law to increase social-security pay- 
ments by the amount of $5 or 12 percent, 
whichever was greater, to be paid to all 
recipients of social-security payments for 
the purpose of further increasing their abili- 
ty to provide themselves with the necessi- 
ties of life in a time of ever increasing prices, 
or the decline of the dollar; and 

Whereas insofar as the retired employees 
of the General Electric Corp. who are pen- 
sioners of said company are concerned the 
intentions of the Eighty-second Congress of 
the United States, as stated above, have been 
defeated entirely in many instances and 
partly in many more, by the action of said 
General Electric Co. through its General 
Electric pension trust system, which has 
seen fit to deduct all or part, of said social- 
security increases from the monthly pension 
checks received by their retired and pen- 
sioned employees; and 

Whereas such deductions have been made 
through the use of arbitrary so-called mini- 
mum tables from the amount of $8.10 per 
month, downward to zero and are contrary 
to the intent and purpose of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress in voting the increase, which 
was designed to benefit the needy recipients 
of social security and not to add dollars to 
the coffers of an already rich and great cor- 
poration; and 

Whereas the deduction of dollars that have 
been contributed under tue law, 50 percent 
by employees and 50 percent by employers, 
constitutes a misappropriation of property, 
which by no legal argument, however devious, 
can find justification; and 

Whereas such arbitrary action may well 
be also in practice by other greedy corpora- 
tions or may set a pattern for others to follow 
and which promises to continue its course in 
respect to future social-security increases; 
and 

Whereas a bill has been filed with the Leg- 
islature of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to curb a similar practice by State, 
county, and town welfare officials: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved by the Retired General Electric 
Pensioned Employees Association, assembled 
in Coulthard Hail in the city of Lynn, this 
11th day of December 1952, That we hereby 
respectfully request and petition our respec- 
tive Congressmen LANE, BATES, GOODWIN, et 
al., to initiate and support such amendments 
to the Social Security Act or such legislation 
as shall be required to put a stop to further 
practice as enumerated in this document 
and, if possible, restore to its rightful recip- 
ients the property of which they already have 
been deprived; be it further 

Resolved, That we request our representa- 
tives in the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts that they whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly support the bill 
already introduced and above referred to, 
which bears on the subject matter of this 
document; and be it further 

Resolved, That they, the representatives 
of the general court of the Commonwealth, 
having passed such a bill to the point where 
it has become law, then if possible and in 
conformity with legislative practice, they 
support publicly and by petition to Congress 
behind the legislative action which their 
resolution requests from the Eighty-third 
Congress of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
placed in the hands of our various State 
representatives, congressional Representa- 
tives and Senators, and to the president of 
the General Electric Co., to the vice president 
in charge of the General Electric pension 
trust system and into the hands of other 
associations similar to ours and to the various 
bargaining units in the various plants of 
the General Electric Co. 


Mau-Mau and the “Kingi Georgi Hoteli” 
in Kenya, East Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought the below listed letter from 
Kenya on the Mau-Mau movement 
might be of interest to the House. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 


Kenya, East AFRICA, December 1952. 

DEAR : It is general knowledge that 
although the Mau-Mau has in itself nothing 
of communism, the movement is encour- 
aged by Russia. 

Jomo Kenyata, who up to now was head of 
the organization, finished Oxford and then 
spent a few years in Moscow. 

The chief mission of the Mau-Mau is to 
throw the white man out of the so-called 
White Highlands and to seize the whole 
territory for the tribe of Kikuyu (their prop- 
agandists maintain that the whites had taken 
this land from the Kikuyus, but in reality, 
the White Highlands, before the arrival of 
the whites, belonged to the tribe of Masai), 
the government bought this land from the 
Masai for the white settlers and the Masai 
do not claim anything. The Kikuyu and 
the Masai are both African tribes. 

All of the troubles with the Mau-Mau 
could be easily settled if it wasn’t for the 
softness of our government which is under 
pressure from various organizations like the 
Fabian Society, the UNO, etc. 

Four years ago, we knew of the existence 
of the Mau-Mau, but until October of this 
year, the government looked through its 
fingers and did not believe the farmers who 
were warning about the danger. 

For belonging to the Mau-Mau a tribesman 
gets 1 to 3 years in jail. Not only are they 
not afraid of the jail but they like to stay in 
it, and call it "Kingi Georgi Hoteli.” 

The Government contends we are too civ- 
ilized to use corporal punishment, which 
tribesmen fear, and corporal punishment is 
forbidden. 

Whenever a white man was killed by the 
Mau-Mau the Government tried to pick out 
the real murderer, instead of putting the 
blame on the tribe. The result is that for 
55 white people murdered, only 14 tribesmen 
were sentenced as murderers. The result is 
that the tribesmen take it as a great weak- 
ness of the Government. Moreover, they 
don’t believe these 14 were really punished, 
not having seen them hanged. What they 
did not see personally they do not believe. 

The Kikuyus are stealthful. Every one of 
the murders was committed when they were 
100 percent sure they would succeed, were 
sure that nothing could happen to them. 
For example, a neighbor was always armed. 
Only during dinner would he lay his gun 
away. He was murdered by 10 people while 
eating his dinner. 

One of the farmers was cut to pieces while 
in the bathtub. It was the only moment 
when they could catch him without a gun. 

An old couple who used always to be armed 
(the Kikuyu found out that the only time 
they put their arms away was after dinner 
when she was serving coffee and he was mix- 
ing drinks) were murdered just at that time. 

From these few examples you can imagine 
that as long as we are armed we feel 100 per- 
cent safe. But, on the other hand, life with 
a finger on the trigger is not very agreeable, 
and for the women a little nerve-wracking. 

In finishing I want to add that here all of 
us, with the exception of the Government, 
have not only the feeling but the certainty 
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that this is only the beginning, and that if 
the Government does not take this more 
seriously, we will have more trouble. 

Recently I saw a leafiet signed by some 
kind of African government from Abyssinia. 
It asked the Mau-Mau to deliver 12 white 
heads as a Christmas gift. 

Sincerely, 


Fiscal Results of the Last 20 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, there was 
presented to the House on Wednesday 
last the President’s message dealing with 
the state of the Union. In that mes- 
sage the President enumerated what he 
felt to be the many accomplishments 
during his term of office. I wish to com- 
ment upon one statement in that report 
only. It reads as follows: 

For the four fiscal years from July 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1950, we had a net surplus of 
$4,300,000,000. 


The fiscal record for the 4 years in- 
cluded in that portion of the report is 
as follows: , 

Fiscal year 1946-47—Republican Con- 
gress—$753,000,000 surplus. 

Fiscal year 1947-48—Republican Con- 
gress—$8,419,000,000 surplus. 

Fiscal year 1948-49—Democrat Con- 
gress—$1,811,000,000 deficit. 

Fiscal year 1949-50—Democrat Con- 
gress—$3,122,000,000 deficit. 

It is significant that the surplus for 
the 4-year period, to which the Presi- 
dent has pointed with pride, was made 
possible by the Eightieth Republican 
Congress which he, himself, has so many 
times labeled “The do nothing Congress.” 
There has been no other period in the 
last 20 years for which such claims could 
be made. 

For the record, I should like to detail 
the fiscal results of the last 20 years. 


Federal expenditures and deficits, Mar. 
4, 1933, to July 3, 1951 


Total 
Federal 
Fiscal year oats deficit or 
tar surplus (—) 


$1, 1 
6, ~ $427 
6, 521 —2, 791 
8, 493 —4, 425 
7, 756 —2 777 
6,938 =1,177 
8, 966 —3, 862 
9, 183 —3, 918 
13, 387 —6, 150 
34, 187 —21, 490 
79,622 —57, 420 
95,315 |  —51/ 420 
98,703 |  —53, 941 
60,703 |  —20, 676 
39, 289 753 
33, 791 419 
40, 057 —1,8i1 
40, 167 —3, 122 
48, 143 3, 510 
518 170 
639,607 |  —222, 904 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Annual Report; 
and Daily Statements, f ports 
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Harry A. Karr, Railroader to Presidents, 
Marks 50 Years With Pennsylvania 
Road 


> 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s outstanding railroaders 
in the passenger traffic field is Harry A. 
Karr, who is observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his affiliation with the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, January 8, 
1953, tells some of the high lights of 
Harry A. Karr’s interesting career: 
Harry A. Karr, RAILROADER TO PRESIDENTS, 

Marks 50 YEARS WITH PENNSYLVANIA ROAD 

(By W. H. Shippen) 

If the old-timers among White House cor- 
respondents sometimes refer to Harry Karr 
as “Flat Wheel Harry” they are only kidding. 

Several generations of reporters have 
learned that Harry's chief aim in life is to 
see that Presidents of the United States ride 
on the finest set of wheels ever mounted on 
the rails, 

They say that even when Harry sleeps, his 
ears are tuned to the harmony of ticking 
rails, well-oiled journal boxes, locked 
switches and the clatter of echoes thrown 
back from trains safely sidetracked to clear 
the road for the President’s special. 


PROWLS AT ALL HOURS 


The faintest note of discord is enough to 
bounce Harry out of his berth, like a fireman 
ready-clad for an emergency and on the 
alert 24 hours a day. En route with the 
Presidents, the veteran railroader sleeps 
about 4 hours a night and prowls the train 
from engine to observation platform the rest 
of the time. 

At the age of 64, Harry A. Karr completes 
50 years with the Pennsylvania Railroad to- 
morrow. The gold button he is to receive on 
this anniversary will be treasured along with 
the mementoes of his travels with Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. 

As passenger agent for the Washington 
division since 1929, Harry has accompanied 
many celebrities, in addition to the Presi- 
dents, on their rail journeys—Winston 
Churchill, General Eisenhower, and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, to mention a few. 


LOVE OF HORSES STARTED IT 


Harry took up railroading in his early 
‘teens because of all things, he was in- 
fatuated with fine horses. He earned $27.50 
a month for 30 12-hour days as cashier at 
the Pennsylvania’s elegant cab service in 
New York. 

From a stable near the station at the 
West Twenty-third Street ferry, the rail- 
road’s smart victorias, hansom cabs, and 
coaches fanned out all over town to deliver 
well-to-do passengers to their homes or 
hotels. The Morgans and the Vanderbilts 
were honored patrons. Harry’s young friends 
envied him his job near the high-bred horses 
of harness racing stock. 

Harry later was transferred to Baltimore 
and came to the Capital in 1922 as passenger 
agent at Union Station. Shortly thereafter 
he began to meet the great and the near- 
great. 

HE GETS A MIDNIGHT CALL 

The newcomer received an inkling of what 

his Washington job might lead to shortiy 


after the death of President Harding, on 
August 2, 1923. He was called at midnight 
by Ted Clark, secretary to Vice President 
Coolidge, and urged to hurry to the central 
Office of the telephone company. 

Mr. Karr reached the office in 10 minutes 
behind a police escort. 

“Mr, Clark was in the switchboard room 
talking with Chief Justice Hughes about 
arrangements for Mr. Coolidge to be sworn 
in as President by his father in Plymouth, 
Vt." Mr. Karr said. 

The railroader listened in on the solemn 
early morning ceremony in the Vermont vil- 
lage and then made arrangements for a spe- 
cial train to bring the new President and 
his party to Washington. But Mr. Coolidge 
never took to special trains. When he 
learned they cost extra, he put his foot down 
with all the finality of a frugal nature, 


IT DIDN'T WORK OUT 


As a result, Mr. Karr recalled, the B, & O. 
Railroad was called upon to attach the 
President’s special car to a regular train to 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Coolidge was to attend 
an American Legion convention there. 

But the task of fitting a presidential party 
into a regular schedule proved a strain on 
all concerned—the railroads involved, the 
Secret Service, and the special security 
details along the right-of-way. 

After that, the railroads serving Washing- 
ton got together and agreed they would run 
specials for Presidential parties but they 
would call the trains “extras” and charge 
only the regular fares. They have lost 
money on the service since the Coolidge ad- 
ministration but, as Mr. Karr explains: 

“Railroad men consider it an honor and a 
privilege to get the President's business.” 

The White House requests the service with 
as much impartiality as possible. It has been 
found practical, however, for one railroad to 
carry through on the whole trip, although 
this may involve the use of numerous rail 
facilities, 


REPORTER GETS AN IDEA 


It was an “extra,” and not a “special,” 
train that took Mr. Coolidge to Boston to 
another Legion convention. One Washing- 
ton reporter anxious to break down the Pres- 
ident’s reluctance to being remembered as a 
chatterbox left the special very early on the 
morning it arrived in Boston. 

The reporter made his way to the water- 
front and bought the two biggest and most 
succulent lobsters he could find. The chef 
on the President’s special grilled them with 
loving care, and the steward served them to 
Mr. and Mrs, Coolidge as a special dinner 
treat. 

“What's that?” asked the President, eying 
his lobster coldly. Mrs. Coolidge ate hers 
with evident enjoyment. 

“What ate the other one?” Mr. Karr was 
asked. 

“I did,” Mr. Karr replied. 
had steak.” 

The couple usually traveled with Mrs. 
Coolidge’s big white collie, which was con- 
signed to the baggage car. The collie man- 
aged to rub a lot of grime off the floor. 

“I told my wife about it, and on my next 
trip she gave me a silken quilt she had made 
for the dog. I never knew if Mr. Coolidge 
approved of this luxury, but Mrs. Coolidge 
was delighted and so was her pet.” 


ARRANGES TWO FUNERAL TRAINS 


_ Mr. Karr assisted in arranging the funeral 
train for President Harding and accompanied 
it from Washington to Marion, Ohio. He also 
was to accompany the funeral train of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt from Washington to Hyde 
Park. 

These somber interludes, Mr. Karr said, 
strengthened his sense of responsibility for 
the passengers in his charge. 

“We left no stone unturned to give the 
Presidents and their parties a safe passage,” 
he declared, 


“Mr. Coolidge 
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This meant rigid attention to detail and 
close coordination with the Secret Service 
and police along the way. Switches were to 
be locked against the possibility of tamper- 
ing, grade crossings guarded and the right- 
of-way cleared well in advance. 

One headache was the tunnel in Baltimore, 
where smoke and combustion gases might 
have distressed President Coolidge in the 
days before the railroad was converted to 
electric power. Mr. Coolidge suffered from 
hay or rose fever. 

His trains were pulled through the tunnel 
at the highest possible speed. The firemen 
used a special coke fuel, and the locomo- 
tive crew did all possible to cut the smoke 
yolume. 

LESS PRESSURE THEN, HE NOTES 

Mr. Karr made several transcontinental 
trips with President Hoover, including one 
to Palo Alto, Calif., in 1928, for the cere- 
mony of notification. Presidents of those 
days had less pressure on them, Mr. Karr 
believes. 

“Not that. Mr. Hoover wasn’t a hard 
worker,” he added. “He was up at 6 o'clock 
every morning. That meant still earlier 
hours for me as well as the Secret Service 
men. 

“Often around sunup, Mr. Hoover would 
stroll back to the observation section to 
chat with us. He was a friendly man and 
quite a traveler.” 

The rail trips of President Roosevelt were 
adjusted to his physical condition. The 
President's advisers held speeds down to 45 
miles an hour. On Washington-New York 
runs this provided special problems, espe- 
cially on sections where speeds of some 80 
miles an hour were routine. 

“We had to cancel or hold up passenger 
trains behind us until our train had cleared,” 
Mr. Karr recalled. “Sometimes it upset a 
whole division, but we took it in our stride.” 


WAR MEANT EXTRA SECURITY 


The taut, grim years of World War II 
drew an even tighter security ring around 
the movements of the President. Departures 
and arrivals were made in secret, from ob- 
scure stops in nearby Maryland or Virginia, 
or via a side track at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 

Once the President’s new bomb- and bul- 
let-proof, reinforced special car was shifted 
without warning from one railroad to an- 
other, although the destination remained 
unchanged. 

Mr. Karr never learned whether a rumor 
of an attempted derailment had any sub- 
stance in fact. 

Mr. Truman still uses the special car built 
for Mr. Roosevelt during the war. Its glass 
windows are 2 inches thick, and the heavy 
steel construction is believed proof against 
collision, derailment, or upset. 

The rear door giving on the observation 
platform is heavy enough to require power 
operation. The car has a private dining 
room and four spacious bedrooms. But the 
weight sometimes puts quite a burden on a 
locomotive pulling a string of cars. 


WHISTLE-STOPPING TOUGH JOB 


One of Mr. Karr’s toughest assignments 
was President Truman’s famous whistle- 
stop tour of 17 days during his successful 
campaign in 1948. Mr. Karr felt his re- 
sponsibility extended to those outside, as 
well as within, the train. 

“In many small towns, people may get to 
see a President only once in a lifetime,” he 
said. “They collect from far and near, and 
they are eager to get as near the President as 
possible, to exchange a greeting, or shake his 
hand. 

“Some of them try to climb on board, even 
while the train is moving. An injury or a 
fatality is bad enough under any eircum- 
stances, but think-what an accident would 
mean if it happened under that kind of a 
spotlight.” 
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Here is at least one reason Mr. Kart’s 
crew-cut can no longer conceal his gray hairs. 
Another is his feeling of responsibility for the 
safety of correspondents who accompany the 
President. 

“They're always jumping on and off the 
train before it stops or after it starts, hurry- 
ing to get their copy on the wires or their 
photographic plates to a developer. 

“I have tried to teach several generations 
of them to wait until the train stops. If that 
is impossible, then I tell them always to face 
toward the locomotive and to land running.” 


LANDS ON A CAKE OF ICE 


“But we've had some close calls. At Dodge 
City, Kans., on the President’s 1952 whistle- 
stop tour, one of the newsmen jumped off a 
moving train and landed on a cake of ice on 
the platform. 

“The Good Lord protected him that day. 
The ice skidded out on the platform and not 
under the rails.” 

Mr. Karr sometimes joins the photog- 
raphers to snap pictures of the Presidents 
for his son, Harry, Jr., a radio sales agent, 
and a bombardier and navigator with the 
Eighth Air Force in World War II. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, he leaped off the 
train with the pack of cameramen and was 
taking a shot when a local detective collared 
him and headed for the nearest patrol wagon, 

“I would have landed in jail if a Secret 
Service man hadn’t spotted me,” Mr. Karr 
confessed. 

Mr. Karr has made some 300 special mission 
trips in 30 years, during which, he said, “not 
one person was injured.” 

Despite several near-misses, mostly involv- 
ing newspapermen, he expects to continue in 
his present job until he retires several years 
hence. 

“I hope I can travel with the Presidents of 
the United States as long as I remain with 
the railroad,” he declared, 


Address of Hon. Gracie Pfost, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following splendid remarks 
of our colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. Gracie 
Prost, made before the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Saturday, January 3, 
1953: 


As you all may know, I barely squeaked 
through in this election, and on the 5th of 
November, after all of the votes were counted, 
I felt somewhat like a friend of mine who 
ran for county sheriff in my own Canyon 
County, back in Idaho. Frank had been 
elected sheriff on the Democratic ticket sev- 
eral times, but there came a day when a 
Republican tide set in, and he received only 
a handful of votes in our home town of 
Nampa and, of course, was defeated. The 
next morning he strapped a wide leather belt 
on, put a six shooter on each hip, and went 
downtown where he met one of his friends 
on the street. The friend stopped in sur- 
prise and said: 

“Why, Frank, what's the idea of the guns? 
I thought you were defeated for sheriff yes- 
terday.” 


Prank replied: “Well, I was, but a fellow 
who has no more friends than I do needs 
to carry his protection with him, don’t he?” 

Of course, we have long since graduated 
from six shooters in Idaho. But some of 
my friends who were concerned about my 
being in the minority here in Washington 
thought perhaps I might need some protec- 
tion, so before I left they had a victory 
dinne: for me and presented me with a 
little billy club. I have it here, as you can 
see, on my arm. However, although I have 
only been in Washington a few days, I can 
see already that I’m not going to need it. 
Everyone has been so helpful and hospitable 
that I'm going to hang my billy club on 
the wall—and I’m sure that is where it will 
remain. 

I did bring something with me from Idaho, 
however, that I hope to use often and that 
I would like to share with some of the rest 
of you. It is a little mite of Idaho—a token 
from the State to prove to you that we pro- 
duce more than good beef steak, hybrid sweet 
corn and potatoes. I have with me a starter 
of sourdough which was given to me by some 
hardrock miners in the small ghost mining 
town of Dixie, Idaho. I wish all of you could 
see Dixie. It is way out adjoining the most 
primitive area, at the end of the road, 85 
miles off an oil highway. There are only 
six or seven residents, and a half dozen 
buildings nestled down among the pines. It 
is a spot of real beauty. I was really touched 
when my friends there gave me this sour- 
dough starter. It makes the most delicious 
biscuits and hot cakes, and this little starter 
can be expanded and expanded by adding 
flour and water. I would like to share it 
with you—a bit of Idaho for Washington 
friends—so that you may enjoy pancakes 
for breakfast, Idaho style. I would be par- 
ticularly happy to share it with you ladies 
who have husbands in Congress, for we'd like 
you to send them over to the sessions in 
a happy mood. 

Seriously, however, folks—I have no idea 
that I’m going to need any type of persua- 
sion in order to accomplish a constructive 
job in this Eighty-third Congress. As a 
member of the Democratic Party, I am going 
to support President-elect Eisenhower in his 
recommendations, both on foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, when I am convinced they 
are for the best interests of the people. The 
Democratic Party is a constructive force, 
and has always been the party of the people. 
I for one want to see our people keep the 
gains they have made in the past 20 years. 

In my opinion, the normal and proper role 
of a minority party in America is to be con- 
structive—to offer constructive, not destruc- 
tive criticism. It is my firm conviction that 
we Democrats in Congress must not be just 
an opposition party, blindly opposing merely 
for the sake of opposition. I am hopeful 
that the Republican Party will present con- 
structive legislation, and when they do you 
wiil find us Democrats backing them all the 
way. I hope we have the wisdom not to 
try to change that which should not be 
changed—that we have the courage to 
change that which should be changed—and 
that we have the good Judgment to choose 
between the two. 

My life in Congress shall be dedicated to 
safeguarding and strengthening the rights 
of the citizens of America. Nothing is more 
important to any of our citizens than peace. 
It is the most important issue in our minds 
and our hearts tonight. And by peace I 
mean not just a temporary agreement to 
end hostilities, but a permanent world peace. 

And so I say to you tonight that with the 
serious world situation confronting us, we 
must consider legislative matters and other 
policies of our Government not as Republi- 
cans, not as Democrats, not as Independ- 
ents—but as Americans, 
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The Immigration Uproar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Human Events for January 7, 1953: 


The immigration uproar: Behind the vio- 
lent drive against the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law, there lies (according to those 
administration people willing to talk) a line- 
up of water-front racketeering interests and 
pro-Communist elements, financed by liter- 
ally millions of dollars. 

The water-front gangsters are largely Ital- 
ian, and some are fighting to keep out of jail 
or to avoid deportation. The Anastasia or- 
ganization—probably the real power force be- 
hind the Nation’s crime syndicate—is said to 
be spending a lot of money in the hope of 
amending the immigration bill. Immigra- 
tion experts stress that every 5 years the 
Italian police try to clean up the Naples 
water front, and that the resultant off- 
scouring penetrates our shores, often il- 
legally. A considerable number of the Anas- 
tasia mob got in the United States by jump- 
ing ship. This channel can be stopped by 
strict enforcement of the McCarran law. 
(Hence the uproar in New York papers about 
the screening of foreign seamen before al- 
lowing them to take shore leave.) 

Meanwhile, left-wingers are simultane- 
ously working (whether in cooperation with 
the gangsters is not ascertainable) to dis- 
credit the McCarran-Walter law, for they also 
fear the screening procedure. Additionally, 
these elements aim to create as much racial 
friction as possible in the United States (a 
principal Commie objective). They exploit 
left-wing Jewish organizations against the 
law (although conservative Jewish organiza- 
tions have shown no objection to the legisla- 
tion). Finally, the White House collabo- 
rated with these leftists by setting up the 
presidential commission which has just is- 
sued an adverse report on the McCarran 
statute. 

A check is now being made of the persons 
called to testify against the law before this 
commission whose membership is heavily 
loaded with liberals. So far, the check 
shows that about 30 percent of the names of 
the witnesses appear also in the files of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

In Congress, the so-called liberals appear 
on the same side as the Anastasias—thus 
presenting the line-up of communism and 
crime so often assailed by Republicans dur- 
ing the recent campaign. Hence it is not 
surprising that Senator HUMPHREY (Minne- 
sota, Democrat) has taken a lead in fighting 
the McCarran law. HUMPHREY reportedly 
threatened to block insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of the highly revelatory 
article in defense of the McCarran law which 
appeared in the National Republic magazine 
(noted in this column on December 24). 
But, friends of the immigration law, in order 
to avoid a fight about the insertion on the 
Senate floor with HUMPHREY, put the piece 
in the Recorp through the lower House of 
Congress. 

Others have been active, distributing 
copies of the National Republic article in 
the State of Minnesota. This action may 
prove very troublesome for Senator Hum- 
PHREY who will presumably run for reelec- 
tion in that State in 1954. Republican Con- 
gressman Jupp of that State, who voted for 
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the McCarran law, is said to be planning to 
run for Senator against HUMPHREY. His 
stand on the McCarran law will not lose him 
votes among the farmers of Minnesota. 


Role of the Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a very fine address on the role of the 
minority, delivered by our distinguished 
colleague the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, Keravver], before the annual bar 
dinner of the New York County Lawyers 
Association on December 11, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROLE OF THE MINORITY 


I am appearing before you this evening 
in a role which, being a partisan, I cer- 
tainly did not seek, but which I think offers 
some real and intriguing challenges. 

This role is as one of the spokesmen for 
the minority. 

It is a new and unfamiliar role to most of 
us Democrats now in Congress. I have been 
a Member of Congress, in the House or the 
Senate, since 1939. I have been a member 
of the minority before, as far as Congress 
is concerned. But never have I been a mem- 
ber of the minority in the full sense of that 
word—as it applies to Congress while the 
executive branch also is in the hands of the 
opposition party. 

I am sure that our Republican friends 
across the aisle—men who have had so much 
more experience at this minority business— 
are watching with some interest to see how 
we Democrats will perform. Since we expect 
them to have eyen more experience in the 
minority in the not too distant future, it 
behooves us to make our actions a model 
which they can follow. 

I can speak with authority only for myself. 
But I will be glad to tell them in advance 
the philosophy which this Democrat will 
follow—and from the public statements since 
the election of many others, including Presi- 
dent Truman and Governor Stevenson, I be- 
lieve that it will be the philosophy followed 
by most of us. 

I can express it best perhaps by borrowing 
the words of an outstanding Republican, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. We shall 
seek to be “the voice of conscience though 
not of power.” If we are to adequately fit 
that description, we shall have to behave not 
at all like most of Senator Lodge’s Republi- 
can colleagues during the last few years. 
The things which we refuse to do will be just 
as important as the things which we do. 

We must be just as willing to applaud the 
majority when it is right as to oppose it 
when it is wrong. 

We must be unselfish in helping President 
Eisenhower do the things he must and 
should do. 

We must approach his proposals, and the 
proposals of the Republican majority, in a 
spirit of healthy and helpful and construc- 
tive criticism—not in a destructive spirit, 
designed to ruin the game for the sake of 
the prize. 


We must base our actions on a consistent 
policy, designed to promote the national in- 
terest, and therefore must discourage indi- 
vidual sniping, designed to promote some 
personal or political interest. 

We must be watchful—but please let’s not 
become a bunch of old-maid snoopers, pick- 
ing on trivialities and building them up into 
causes. 

Above all, we must act responsibly. A few 
years ago—prior to the 1950 elections—the 
Republican Party adopted a statement of 
principles. To me, this statement was the 
essence of irresponsibility. For instance, it 
firmly favored the promotion of world trade, 
while with equal firmness it insisted on the 
principles of tariff protection. It demanded 
welfare programs, a strong national defense, 
and a balanced budget, while at the same 
time it denounced taxation and spending. 
Of course, the statement was properly made 
the subject of ridicule. 

When one does not have the responsibility 
of. Government, there is always the danger 
of attempting to become all things to all 
people, But that simply is neither honest 
nor honorable. Nor is it convincing. And 
since under our two-party system the minor- 
ity has a vital function to perform—that of 
“loyal opposition” if you please—it is in the 
nature of neglect of duty. For one does not 
perform the opposition function adequately 
by becoming feeble and confused and irre- 
sponsible. One does not perform it by 
encouraging character assassination while 
piously proclaiming devotion to civil liber- 
ties, for instance. 

I do not want to be too critical of the 
Republicans as a minority. Their shortcom- 
ings were not all their own fault. In order 
to operate effectively as a minority, the party 
members must have accurate information on 
which to base their appraisals. It is difi- 
cult even for the majority Members of Con- 
gress to get such information at times, and 
I am sure that the Republicans were operat- 
ing on a minimum of information, through 
no fault of their own, many times during 
their years in the minority. 

I have proposed a way. to eliminate this 
deficiency and I intend to propose it again 
in the next Congress. This proposal pro- 
vides for a report and question period on the 
floor of Congress at least once every 2 weeks, 
but not more often than once a week. Dur- 
ing this report and question period a par- 
ticular member of the Cabinet, or the head 
of an agency, would be invited to appear on 
the floor and answer written questions which 
had been prepared and submitted to him by 
the legislative committee issuing the in- 
vitation. The last half of the period would 
be taken up with questions by Members 
from the floor. I believe that in this way 
much good would be accomplished. A free 
and open consultation between administra- 
tors and Members of Congress would result, 
Not only would they know each other better 
as men, but there would be mutual under- 
standing—a sense of partnership in seeking 
the answers. There would be disagreements, 
but the disagreements would be based on 
facts on both sides, 

I also have favored the proposal of a stand- 
ing congressional group to meet at frequent 
intervals with administration leaders to dis- 
cuss policies and canvass current problems. 
In the field of foreign affairs, for instance, I 
think that such a group is essential. On the 
congressional side, I think that it should be 
composed at least of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of both Houses, of the chair- 
man and ranking minority members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committees, and of the chair- 
men and ranking minority members of the 
Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees. These men should meet with the top 
policy-making members of the administra- 
tion, preferably including members of the 
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National Security Council. There would be 
nothing binding in their conclusions, of 
course—there would be disagreements—but 
there certainly would be a moral obligation. 
on both sides to forget politics in view of 
mutual canvassing of problems and policies. 

We had bipartisanship in foreign affairs as 
long as Senator Vandenberg was alive. He 
sat in on White House consultations. He 
participated in the decision making. But we 
lost that advantage upon his death. 

Ordinarily, we have often been told, there 
is about a 3 months’ honeymoon between a 
new Executive and Capitol Hill, and then 
the bickering begins. If we had better liai- 
son, if we were given the opportunity to 
understand each other better, I don’t think 
this would happen. 

We would find instead a spirit of mutual 
cooperation. Cooperation, of course, does 
not mean capitulation—and I would be the 
last to say that we Democrats should not 
retain our distinctive views and positions 
and present them forcefully. In fact, from 
the Democratic side I think we should have 
more frequent caucuses—that we should re- 
organize the party, bring in the new and 
young people and women and represent with 
vitality the views for which we campaigned. 

The Republicans are the conservative party 
of the Nation. They showed this anew in 
their platform and campaign, We are the 
liberal party. The almost 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who voted for us are entitled to vigorous 
representation. As Pau. DoucLas has shown 
so well, one can be a liberal without being 
wasteful. But we must not allow ourselves 
to try to parrot the Republicans—we must 
stand firmly by the beliefs, which we have 
held always, that ours is the party with its 
feet upon the ground put its eyes upon the 
stars—that ours is the party which believes 
that this Nation will prosper most as the 
general well-being of the average man is 
advanced. 

As such we must stand in opposition to 
the special interests—and for the general 
interest, 

One of my own first actions in the new 
Congress will be to sponsor a resolution 
which I think is a proper one from the 
standpoint of the minority. It meets the 
tests of responsibility, of questioning, and 
of trying to safeguard the national interests, 

My resolution concerns the so-called tide- 
lands oil question. As you know, the Su- 
preme Court decided some time ago that 
the paramount interests in development and 
exploitation of the mineral rights in the 
submerged lands off our coasts were in the 
Federal Government, rather than the State 
governments. 

These resources are known to exist off the 
boundaries of three States—Louisiana, Texas, 
and California. The three States objected 
strenuously, as was to be expected, main- 
taining that they, and they alone, owned 
these resources, and that the action of the 
Supreme Court, concerned with lands be- 
neath the sea, was an invasion of States’ 
rights. 

During the campaign, General Eisenhower 
endorsed the position of the three States. 
He can be e: ted to place the power of 
the administration behind a bill to return 
the submerged lands, with their great oil 
and gas resources, to the three States, with 
no strings attached. k 

Now, as one who has taken a position that 
the people of the United States as a whole 
have an interest in these fabulous resources, 
I shall sponsor a resolution calling for a 
study of the questions involved. This is no 
new thing with me. I said that I was going 
to sponsor such a resolution last spring when 
I was campaigning for the Democratic nomi- 
nation as President myself in California, one 
of the tidelands States. That this position 
is satisfactory, even in a tidelands State, 
would be indicated by the fact that I carried 
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California two to one, over an opposition 
slate of delegates which took the same posi- 
tion on tidelands oil that General Eisen- 
hower holds. 

My proposed resolution calls for a com- 
mission composed of nine members—three 
representing the Federal Government, three 
representing the tidelands States, and three 
representing the public—to study the vari- 
ous questions involved in this issue and re- 
port back to Congress and the President 
within 6 months. 

This commission would study boundaries, 
lines of jurisdiction, special equities involv- 
ing individuals, States, and communities. 
It would study alternate proposals for de- 
voting this revenue to a reduction of the na- 
tional debt, which the Republicans have 
promised, and to improvement of education, 
which we sorely need. In other words, all 
the many facets surrounding this question 
would be studied and reported on by the 
commission. 

As a Member of the Senate, I personally 
would like to have the benefit of this study 
before I vote on a question involving billions 
of dollars’ worth of resources. As a member 
of the minority, I also think it is incumbent 
upon me to see that the President and the 
majority have all this information before 
they take action, 

This tidelands matter is Just an example 
of what I conceive to be the role of the mi- 
nority in diligently seeking to protect the 
national interest insofar as domestic matters 
are concerned. There will be many other 
instances where such action will be indi- 
cated. For example, there are taxes, and 
the necessity of taking care to see that all 
income groups bear their fair share. There 
is the necessity of being alert to assure that 
no special interest receives benefits that are 
not in the public interest. 

But this is all in the watchdog category. 
Even more intriguing to me is the opportu- 
nity, which the minority has if it will but 
exercise it, of positively molding programs of 
action on its own. This is where I think the 
Republicans failed so miserably as a minor- 
ity party during the past few years. They 
were forever criticizing, but they never sug- 
gested. I hope that we Democrats will not 
fall into the same useless existence. 

As an example, the Republicans as a party 
think that there are many things wrong with 
the Taft-Hartley law. The Democrats as a 
party think that there are many things 
wrong. All right, let’s change them. But 
Senator Tarr, just because his name is ap- 
pended to the law, is not necessarily the 
oracle to whom we must listen, the piper 
whom we must follow, without question or 
quibble, in making these changes. 

We need not wait for Senator Tarr to 
author the changes. His is no vested inter- 
est. His views are not even in thorough ac- 
cord with those of General Eisenhower, as 
expressed before the AFL convention. Yet 
the Republicans here become so accustomed 
to waiting for others to formulate programs 
that one after another has indicated that 
he will await the word of Senator Tarr and 
then docilely follow where he leads in this 
important field of labor legislation. 

We do not need so many followers. We 
need more leaders. 

Take the field of economy in government. 
Most of General Eisenhower's proposals for 
the elimination of waste in the military have 
been adopted from reports of the Prepared- 
ness. Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee, of which Iam a member. These 
reports were made under auspices of the 
Democratic majority. Now I see no reason 
why the Democratic minority should not 
take the leadership in helping President 
Eisenhower put these reforms into effect. 


Take the field of social legislation. De- 
spite all the Republicans have said, you can 
be sure that there will be little regression 
in this field, because most of the reforms 
were good. But likewise, there will be little 
or no progress unless the Democratic minor- 
ity, joined by a few Republicans, takes the 
leadership in positively fashioning such 
progress. 

In the great area of foreign affairs, we 
have our greatest opportunities and our 
greatest challenges. General Eisenhower and 
the Republican Party come into office with 
these opportunities and these challenges. 

During the years of Democratic admin- 
istration, the Republican Party in Congress 
has done much to restrict our freedom of 
action in foreign affairs. As long as Senator 
Vandenberg was alive this was not true, but 
upon his death the theory of bipartisanship 
was forgotten. 

I, a Democrat, have had many disagree- 
ments with President Truman and with our 
Secretary of State. But Republican sniping 
at them becanre so violent and so personal 
and so partisan that I am convinced many 
things which might have been done were 
not done, simply because of the impossibil- 
ity of a fair and dispassionate presentation. 

General Eisenhower and the Republicans 
come into office under different circum- 
stances. Mr. Dulles will not be called soft 
if, as Secretary of State, he declines to spon- 
sor a Nationalist invasion of the Chinese 
mainland., General Eisenhower will not be 
called bungler because he returns from Ko- 
rea with the assertion that he has no easy 
or trick solution. Nor will his patriotism be 
questioned because he says we must take 
care that action on our part does not spread 
the war. 

In other words, as the responsible Chris- 
tian Science. Monitor pointed out recently, 
the Republican administration has more 
mraneuverability in the fleld of foreign af- 
fairs because they are not tainted. If they 
give us a chance, we Democrats will see to it 
that they do not become “tainted” through 
an excess of partisanship and thus retain 
this enviable position in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

Finally, in discussing this role of the mi- 
nority, I am reminded of the words of J. B. 
Gough. He was speaking not of a minority 
such as we have in the Senate, but his words 
do point up the magnificent challenge which 
any minority faces. He observed: 

“The chosen heroes of this earth have been 
in a minority. There is not a social, politi- 
cal, or religious privilege that you enjoy 
today that was not bought for you by the 
blood and tears and patient suffering of 
the minority. It is the minority that have 
stood in the van of every moral conflict and 
achieved all that is noble in the history of 
the world.” 

And so it is. Thomas Jefferson was in a 
minority when he authored the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Liberty. Thomas Paine 
was in a minority when he helped plant the 
seeds that led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Abraham Lincoln knew that he 
spoke minority sentiments often. 

So we Democrats in Congress are proud 
of the company we are keeping these days. 
We like the companionship. We face the 
coming session ready to explore new and 
challenging avenues. We hope that along 
them we shall find real opportunities for 
true service to the Nation in the role of 
minority party. 

Above all, we will remember that we are 
Americans first and that General Eisenhower 
is our President, too, selected by a great 
majority of Americans. He will have our 
best wishes always. 
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The Republican Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorpn excerpts 
from an address delivered by me to the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women, at Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Monday, November 17, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is again a real pleasure to greet this out- 
standing patriotic organization. 

I cannot look back to this year’s national 
campaign without a profound feeling of 
gratitude for the tremendous contribution 
of the women of America to the great Repub- 
lican victory. 

Never in the political history of our coun- 
try has the influence of our women been 
exerted with such enthusiasm or with such 
effectiveness, 

In every county of our commonwealth the 
Council of Republican Women were care- 
fully organized and worked valiantly until 
the victory was overwhelming. 

Without your leadership and your example 
there might have been a different result. 
The women made Republican victory pos- 
sible. 

You are all familiar with the advertising 
slogan, “Never underestimate the power of a 
woman,” 

Well, on election day the women of Amer- 
ica demonstrated the power of their determi- 
nation to have a thorough housecleaning at 
Washington and a return to the funda- 
mentals of our Nation's greatness. 

I have had the privilege and the honor of 
addressing many of your conventions. There 
have been many occasions when I have ex- 
pressed to you my sincere appreciation of 
your splendid service in the cause of good 
government. But whatever words of praise 
and appreciation I have spoken in the past 
must now be doubled and redoubled, I am 
more than proud of the outstanding job you 
have done for the Republican Party for Penn- 
sylvania and for the United States. 

Yes, we have had a great Republican vic- 
tory. The people of our Nation have turned 
once more to the Republican Party for lead- 
ership. They have given the Republican 
Party a mandate to restore the sound prin- 
ciples that made us a great Nation. 

That responsibility is so grave that it must 
not be assumed without solemn rededica- 
tion to the ideals for which American pa- 
triots and heroes gave their lives in every 
generation. 

We will have no hope of success unless, in 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, “we here 
highly resolve that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

The kind of government to which Lincoln 
was passionately devoted—the kind of gov- 
ernment in which we believe—‘“shall not 
perish from the earth” if we go forward with 
strength and moral courage to meet the 
challenge we face as a republic. 

The victory we have achieved places upon 
each of us an individual share of responsi- 
bility for the future of our country and 
for our hope of peace in the world. 
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My topic today grows out of the wise 
observation made by Benjamin Franklin just 
after the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted on the 17th day of September 
1787. 

“What kind of government have you given 
us?” Dr. Franklin was asked as he stepped 
into the courtyard of Independence Hall. 

“A republic,” he replied, and he added a 
warning that is just as much alive as it was 
165 years ago, “if you can keep it.” 

Franklin's words are just as potent a chal- 
lenge as they were when uttered by that 
great statesman, patriot, and philosopher. 
The American Republic will survive only 
so long as we can keep it strong, solvent, 
and free. 

Where can we look for guidance? 

In the Holy Bible we find an injunction 
that is applicable to our present-day prob- 
lems. It is this: 

“Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
thy fathers have set.” 

The ancient landmarks of our Nation's 
greatness still stand, but for 20 years they 
have been obscured by a fog of confusion and 
perplexity. 

In recent administrations they have been 
lost to sight. We have wandered into paths 
of peril. We have weakened the foundation 
upon which the founding fathers built the 
structure of American freedom. 

What are these ancient landmarks that 
can guide us back to the broad highway of 
peace, progress, and prosperity? 

First, and most important, we have the 
ideals of Americanism so eloquently ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence: 

“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Those rights are the essence of our indi- 
vidual freedom. They are not granted by 
government. They come from God, 

Government that attempts to restrict or 
curtail them, or to take them away, trans- 
gresses against the divine law, to which the 
founding fathers gave their firm allegiance. 

As a nation and as individuals we must 
reaffirm our faith in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights as the bulwark of our liber- 
ties. They limit the power of the govern- 
ment and shield every American against 
tyranny and oppression. 

We have seen the Constitution ignored and 
its meaning distorted for political advantage. 
We have seen the liberties of the people in- 
vaded by socialistic schemes that have no 
place in the plan of government set forth 
in the Constitution. 

We have seen great nations crumble into 
ruin because the self-reliance of the people 
and their moral strength were destroyed by 
ies leaders who promised an easy way of 

e. 

If we remember the wisdom of Benjamin 
Franklin we will keep our Republic. We will 
turn with deeper respect to the teachings of 
the founding fathers. We will look with 
greater reverence upon the Constitution they 
so wisely planned to protect and preserve our 
personal liberty. 

As Republicans and as Americans, we face 
two immense tasks: 

1. To preserve our individual freedom 
against the encroachment of big government. 

2. To build a strong, united America that 
will stand as an unconquerable barrier against 
aggression and as a potent force for peace. 

With one-third of the world already under 
the domination of Moscow, we have no 
choice. If we are to keep our Republic we 
must be strong, we must be united, we must 
be solvent. 

We must live within our means. We must 
work for a balanced budget, 


We must reduce the cost and size of our 
government. We must streamline and sim- 
plify its operations. 

Debt and taxes can destroy us from within. 
It is no longer a question of whether we 
want to cut government spending. We must 
cut down the cost of government at all levels 
if we are to survive as a free people. 

Let me give you some figures that indicate 
how the bulk of the taxing power has been 
concentrated in the Federal Government, 
In 1935 total taxes collected by all 48 State 
governments and their local subdivisions, in- 
cluding school districts, amounted to. $7,000,- 
000,000. Federal taxes collected that year 
amounted to $3,500,000,000. 

In the present 1952-53 fiscal year State and 
local taxes are expected to total about $20,- 
000,000,000, while Federal taxes are estimated 
at $69,000,000,000. That means Federal taxes 
are now 20 times as much as they were in 
1935 and more than three times as much as 
all the State, local, and school taxes com- 
bined. 

Soon after the Eighty-third Congress con- 
venes President Truman will submit his 
budget for the fiscal year which begins next 
June 30. It is expected he will propose the 
spending of $85,000,000,000. 

We Republicans campaigned against $85,- 
000,000,000 budgets. We promised to cut 
down spending, and I can assure you that 
every item in the budget will be given the 
most careful examination. 

General Eisenhower and the Republican 
Congress will need your support when we 
begin to slash away at every nonessential 
proposal and cut down on every item where 
savings can be effected. 

There will be opposition from pressure 
groups and others who depend upon big 
spending for special advantage. But we have 
seen how corruption breeds in an atmosphere 
of waste and extravagance. 

The Republican Party is pledged to put an 
end to that. With your help it will be done. 

A firm, sound fiscal foundation is impera- 
tive to the safety and security of our Nation. 
Only a strong and solvent America can stand 
against the further advance of godless com- 
munism. 

The Federal Government must return to 
State and local governments those functions 
which they are better qualified to perform. 

It must relinquish activities which com- 
pete with individual enterprise. 

Congress, as the legislative branch of the 
Government directly responsible to the peo- 
ple, must regain the power of the purse. 
That is the duty of Congress. It must have 
the courage to resist every demand for need- 
less or wasteful spending. 

Our whole system of taxation must be 
given careful study to correct inequities and 
to assure the expansion of industrial pro- 
duction. 

Our system of grants and subsidies to the 
States for Federal aid programs must be 
re-examined. Local sources of revenue must 
be allocated to the States to make them inde- 
pendent of so-called Federal aid. 

Our policy in Europe and Asia must be 
reviewed in the light of past mistakes and 
the terrible price we are paying in Korea, 
where American battle casualties are now 
close to 126,000. 

I have mentioned in brief outline some of 
the things the Republican Party must do to 
strengthen our country and to retain the 
confidence of the people. 

The fruit of victory that we should prize 
most highly is the opportunity to serve Amer- 
ica better than the party which has been in 
power during the last 20 years. 

What must we correct? 

1. Apathy. Many people do not consider 
where the money comes from to pay for all 
of the things now being considered by Gov- 
ernment. They do not realize that money 
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borrowed by Government is the greatest 
cause of inflation. 

2. Disunity. There are those who would 
destroy our country by creating disunity. 
They would undermine our form of govern- 
ment by spreading hatred and prejudice. 

3. Dishonesty. We have those who are so 
desirous of an easy way of life that they 
defraud. their country and their fellow men. 

4. Cowardice. There are those who are 
not willing to stand on their own feet. 
They would trade their precious liberty to 
gain a little security. 

The last election was won by the Republi- 
can Party because the people believed its 
candidate, General Eisenhower, was the man 
who could lead our country back to spiritual 
values rather than personal advantage. 

Our job is to find the points of agreement 
among our different segments of society, and 
to unite them into a great force working 
together in tolerance and good will for the 
benefit of all. 

We must keep under control the human 
characteristics of ingratitude, selfish ambi- 
tion, and the cohesive power of public 
plunder. 

Now that the political strife is over and 
the issue has been decided, we should close 
ranks. All Americans must be united for 
the common good. 

The two-party system in America is one 
of the firm foundations of good government, 
A strong minority party can help advance 
the national interest by constructive criti- 
cism that points out weakness in the 
majority. 

But within the Republican Party our para- 
mount need is unity—not conflict. If we 
are united we can make Pennsylvania the 
greatest stronghold of Republicanism in 
the United States. 

To do this we must put aside all thought 
of selfish advancement and cooperate for the 
benefit of our State and Nation. 

Victory in 1952 has brought us new opti- 
mism about our country’s future. But we 
must not allow ourselves to be divided by 
petty squabbles. We must work together, 
We must live up to our responsibilities. We 
must gain political strength through good 
government that truly represents the will of 
the people. 

As a party and as a people let us stand on 
the ramparts of freedom and do our full 
duty. 

Let us go on the offensive. As a program 
for Americans I would humbly suggest the 
following: 

1. Decentralization of government. More 
government at the local level, which is self- 
government and home rule. 

2. Simplification of government, Elimina- 
tion of wasteful overlapping and duplication. 

3. Make governmental projects, such as 
roads, bridges, flood control, and reclama- 
tion, self-liquidating as far as possible. 

4. Social security and other benefits 
through contributions of individuals must 
be made financially sound. 

5. Each level of government should be as- 
signed definite functions and taxes to carry 
them out efficiently and economically. 

6. Keep government at a level we can af- 
ford. 

7. A foreign policy of strength based on 
right and justice. 

8. Make decency in government so COn- 
spicuous that it will be an example of right 
conduct to all the people. 

Throughout all our history America’s most 
valuable asset has been our intense desire to 
be free and independent. That has been our 
secret weapon in war. Our fighting forces 
have carried this great ideal into battle. 

Russia does not have this weapon, and can- 
not possibly have it under its system of 
slavery. 
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This weapon in America must be kept 
bright and shining. It has been developed 
under a form of government which never 
interfered with individual freedom and lib- 
erty. 

As long as we adhere to that ideal Joe 
Stalin, or any other dictator, will be unable 
to defeat us. 

We will keep our Republic safe, secure, free, 
and everlasting. 


Tax Reduction and Limitation on 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial appearing in 
the New York Daily News of January 7, 
supporting tax reduction and House bill 
2, proposing limitation on expenditures: 

IKE’S ELECTED 

it’s official now. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower actually was elected President last 
November 4 by 443 electoral votes to Adlai 
Stevenson's 89. 

The Eighty-third Congress in joint session 
yesterday watched its tellers count the elec- 
toral college ballots, as by law required, and 
satisfied itself that Ike really did win. We 
can all breathe easier now. Renewed con- 
gratulations to the President- and Vice 
President-elect. 

We feel that congratulations are also due 
the new Congress on the way in which it is 
getting set to operate. 

It convened last Saturday, for opening ses- 
sions of Senate and House. The meetings 
were full of good humor and cooperative 
spirit on the part of both the victorious 
Republicans and the defeated Democrats. 

Senator Roperr A. Tarr, of Ohio, was 
promptly elected Senate majority floor leader, 
and Representative JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Martrn then proceeded to turn in 
what we thought was far and away the best 
performance of the opening session. Taking 
over the gavel from retiring Speaker Sam 
Rayeurn, Democrat, Texas, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts delivered a speech on 
the powers of Congress, which seemed to us 
a masterpiece of honest eloquence and 
straight thinking. 

The New and Fair Dealers, said Mr. MARTIN 
in effect, have done their worst for the last 
20 years to turn Congress into a White House 
rubber stamp, a mere collective “yes” man 
to the President. That is an important part 
of the Marxist formula for turning a republic 
into a dictatorship. 

One Republican objective, the Speaker 
promised, will be to restore Congress to 
equality with the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment—the executive and the judicial. 
Mr. Martin confidently expects cooperation 
from Mr. Eisenhower, since the incoming 
President believes in his bones that this 
country should remain a republic. 

GIVE CONGRESS FAIR TREATMENT 

The new Speaker made one plea which 
we'd like to echo and endorse here. 

This was an earnest request for support 
from the American people as the Eighty- 
third Congress works along through the 
months to come. Not that this Congress 
is above fair criticism, or shrinks from it. 


It isn’t and it doesn’t. When it makes mis- 
takes, it should hear from the people—and 
will. 

But there should be a let-up, we believe, 
on ridicule and unfair abuse of the greatest 
law-making body in the present-day world. 
Some of the cynicism instilled in many of 
us during 20 years of New and Fair Deal- 
ism should be moth-balled for a while. 
Congress, like the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, deserves a fair chance to do its best 
toward mopping up the wreckage, exposing 
more crooks and Communists, and restor- 
ing Americanism to America. 

That’s a gigantic job, and it can’t be fully 
accomplished without the cooperation of 
large numbers of citizens. 

Speaker Martin demonstrated that the 
GOP has not forgotten one of its most im- 
portant campaign promises by giving a tax- 
reduction bill the top spot on the House Cal- 
endar. This proposal, known as H. R. 1 
and introduced by R~presentative DANIEL 
A. REED, Republican, of New York, would 
cut Federal income taxes for almost all tax- 
payers by 11 percent, effective July 1. 


MAKING OUTGO EQUAL INCOME 


That is encouraging. Even more encour- 
aging, we'd say, is the fact that the Repub- 
licans intend to balance the budget before 
cutting taxes, and hope to do both this 

ear. 

y To cut taxes and persist in spending be- 
yond Government income would be foolish 
and dangerous, 

In which connection, we'd like to file an- 
other plea for congressional attention to 
Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT’S, JR., 
Republican, of New York, well-known plan 
for forcing the Government to live within 
its income in peacetime. The idea is sim- 
ply that Congress shall be forbidden by 
law to appropriate money in excess of the 
year’s revenues the Treasury Department ex- 
pects to take in. 

That might be bitter medicine at first, but 
it could be a lifesaver for the United States 
Government in the long run. 

We think the Eighty-third Congress is off 
to a good start, and are hoping it will do 
great things for the whole country. 


Senator Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a radio broadcast by Tris Coffin on 
January 7, 1953, on the program the 
Chesapeake & Ohio News Summary, 
heard in Cincinnati, Ohio, and other 
cities in Ohio, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. It is a revealing appraisal of the 
majority leader of this body, Senator 
Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio. 

‘There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

This morning at 8:30, a tall man wearing 
@ battered old hat and toting a bulging 
briefcase strode with a brisk confidence 
down a third floor hall of the Senate Office 
Building. His intent look of wheels mesh- 
ing within wheels was a trade-mark. When 
he smiled a greeting to a Senate employee 
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shuffling by for a badly needed cup of coffee, 
he looked like an elderly cherub or an impish 
squirrel. When he spoke, his voice was as 
dry and twangy as the village schoolmaster. 

This was the chairman of the board of 
directors of the United States Government 
under the new administration, a job cre- 
ated by Rosert A. Tarr. No other man could 
fill it. 

Dwight Eisenhower is the President, but 
he must submit his plans and programs and 
budget to his board of directors, the Con- 
gress. In all the long and often stormy 
years of Democrat control, there never was 
an undisputed chairman. Lovable ALBEN 
BaRKLEY was a wise counselor and toast- 
master; SaM RAYBURN, the autocrat of the 
House. But Rosert Tarr will really be chair- 
man of the board. 

He will test every bill and program coming 
to Congress from downtown by his own 
standards—is it good for the country? Will 
it work? Does it meet Republican pledges? 
If the program doesn't stand up, Senator 
Tarts own impatient, sharp mind will 
quickly redraft the bill. Roserr Tarr could 
no more be a rubber stamp than Harry 
Truman could hold his tongue. 

While Senator Tarr is making up his 
mind, he wants to hear all sides. He enjoys, 
even relishes the give and take of minds, 
But if the other is unyielding, a John L. 
Lewis or a president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, Tarr becomes by 
turns cold, sarcastic, and disinterested. 

Once Rosert Tarr makes up his mind, 
neither the hounds of hell, the biggest pres- 
sure group in his State, nor his closest friends 
can change him one Lit. 

Few people actually know Ropert Tart, 
although he is one of the most savagely 
caricatured men of our time. He is painted 
as a combination Mr. Scrooge, Nero, and 
Richelieu, Actually, this is a great American 
myth. 

I caught a glimpse of the Tarr few people 
tke the trouble to know 4 years ago. 

President Truman had been elected—to 
the great surprise of every politician (no 
matter what they said to reporters later). 
A group of self-appointed Republican lib- 
erals met to draft a new GOP program. They 
were called by Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
who told correspondents, “Bos Tart is a nice 
fellow. But he’s as out of style as last year’s 
hat. We need a new leader in the Senate.” 

I went across the hall to ask Senator TAFT 
what he thought of all this. In his office 
lined with toy elephants of all sizes and 
crafts, Mr. Republican sighed and said pa- 
tiently, “Why, my voting record is more lib- 
eral than Senator Lodge’s or most of them 
over there. Look at the record.” 

It was true. Roserr Tarr was ahead of 
his party. Compared to Speaker Joe MAR- 
TIN, TAFT is one of those people you wouldn't 
dare invite to the Union League Club. In 
fact, Senator JOHN Bricker, of Ohio, a stur- 
dy, old-fashioned conservative, said as much 
during the housing fight. Tarr was all-out 
for public housing. The handsome, white- 
haired Bricker gasped in the shocked voice 
of a kid who just discovers there isn’t any 
Santa Claus, “Why Bos Tarr is practically 
a Socialist.” 

Even on labor legislation, where he has 
been pictured as a snarling hunchback with 
a whip, Senator Tarr is no villain. He 
stopped President Truman from drafting 
railroad workers in a moment of hysteria. 
He tamed down the harsh restrictions of the 
Hartley bill passed in the House and written, 
incidentally, by Vice President-elect Nixon. 

Actually, Roperrt Tarr privately regards 
himself as an old-fashioned liberal and in a 
talk gave this description: 

“A liberal is a man who believes in free- 
dom of thought, who is not a worshipper of 
orthodox dogma. He believes in freedom 
and opposes measures which restrict free- 
dom, unless such restriction is necessary to 
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preserve the rights of others. He must be- 
lieve in the right of others to think differ- 
ently from himself. He wants to be sur- 
rounded by the freedom of others. He must 
be willing to give attentive consideration to 
new proposals, whether he finally favors 
them or not. He must be open minded to 
new proposals, whether he finally favors 
them or not. He must be open minded to 
new ideas as opposed to orthodox dogma and 
accepted practice. He wants to keep his own 
mind free.” 

In the housing debate, he spelled out how 
far the Government should go to make life 
better. He said stoutly, “We recognize the 
duty of the state to provide relief in the form 
of food and clothing, and free medical care 
for those unable to pay for it. I see no dif- 
ference in the need for food, shelter, and 
medical care. The program I favor (for 
housing) is based on the principle of Goy- 
ernment aid to those unable to provide 
themselves and their families with the mini- 
mum needs of life.” 

He pushed this idea a step further in his 
battle for Federal funds for teachers. The 
Senator argued: “We should make available 
to every child minimum educational oppor- 
tunities, no matter how poor the district in 
which he may live. No boy can possibly have 
equality of opportunity, if he doesn’t have 
enough education to understand at least 
what his opportunities are. It is the con- 
cern of all the Nation to see the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution translated into reality.” 

This year, Rosrrt Tarr will turn his mind, 
as sharp and hard as tempered steel, to 
America’s toughest problem—the world 
about us. Most of our Government’s funds 
and energies are spent on building the de- 
fenses of ourselves and friends. 

Rosert Tarr will find a seat at the long, 
velvet covered table of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and from there prob- 
ably dominate the State Department. Per- 
haps, he may find answers to Korea, revolts 
boiling through Asia and Africa, Iran, 
Germany. 

At least, and his enemies will admit this, 
Roserr Tarr will never give up trying to find 
the answers. It’s the nature of the man. 

This is Tris Coffin reporting from Wash- 
ington. 


Electoral Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article by Mr. J. 
Harvie Williams, able analyst, which ap- 
peared in the December 10, 1952, issue 
of Human Events; 


ELECTORAL REFORM: THE COUDERT AMEND- 
MENT 


(By J. Harvie Williams) 


Two significant facts of first importance 
underline current headlines—the election of 
& President and Vice President next Monday 
and a proposed change in the system of 
election to those high offices which, if 
adopted, will produce a revolutionary effect 
on American politics for years to come. 

On Monday next, the 15th, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Ricuarp M. Nrxon will be 
elected, respectively, President and Vice 
President of the United States. On that 
day “the first Monday after the second Wed- 
nesday in December,” according to law under. 


the Constitution, the electors who were 
elected last November 4 will meet “in their 
respective States” and “vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President.” This event 
occurs as clamor for reform of the so-called 
“electoral college” mounts, One reform 
amendment to the Constitution passed the 
Senate in the Eighty-first Congress, only to 
be killed in the House. Rising discussion 
and agitation suggest that the next session 
of Congress may see a major operation on 
the electoral process. 

Congressman FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., of 
New York’s Seventeenth District, in the past 
week has announced that he will urge a 
constitutional amendment to rectify the in- 
adequacies of the present system of electing 
electors—and therefore of electing Presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Couprrt unveils his proposal (which 
undoubtedly will be the principal plan to be 
considered by Congress) with too much 
modesty. Actually, what he proposes is, in 
effect, a revolutionary change in the method 
of choosing Presidents. For, it will elimi- 
nate the overweighted predominance of the 
big-city States in this process—a predomi- 
nance which has enabled the New and Fair 
Deals to run the country despite the opposi- 
tion of a substantial majority of the people. 
In short, Mr, CouperT proposes to return the 
power to all of the people, by properly divid- 
ing it among them. 

The political problem to be solved was 
described to the House Judiciary Committee 
by Dr. Ruth C. Silva, associate professor of 
political science at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in this way: 

“In recent years the general ticket system 
of choosing presidential electors (that is, 
electing them in a bloc on the State-wide 
ticket) has compelled both parties to nomi- 
nate presidential candidates who advocate 
policies designed to win the votes of con- 
scious ethnic, religious, and economic 
groups in metropolitan centers, where these 
minorities hold the balance of power in pop- 
ulous States with large blocs of electoral 
votes. * * * On the other hand, the 
Congress is elected in a constituency that 
makes congressional support for such a pro- 
gram unlikely, for a majority of Senators 
and Representatives are elected in smaller 
cities, towns, suburban and rural areas.” 

The present at-large system of electing 
electors is in effect the unit rule of State 
delegations in Democratic conventions, 
Describing the latter’s use from experience, 
Senator Harry F. BYRD said, “under the unit 
rule, it is possible * * * for an actual 
minority to control nominations.” He 
added: “The unit rule gives great power to 
the big-city machines such as those in the 
populous areas of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and California.” 

To solve this problem Mr. COUDERT pro- 
poses that electors, who correspond to Sen- 
ators and Representatives, be chosen in the 
same way their counterparts in Congress are 
chosen. Under this plan two electors in each 
State, corresponding to its Senators, would 
be elected at large; and the remainder, cor- 
responding to its Members of the House 
(which range among States from 1 to 43, 
according to population), would be elected 
in congressional districts, or at large in 
those few cases where Congressmen are so 
elected. Chosen by this method—the dis- 
trict system—the whole body of electors 
would bear a political complexion almost 
identical to that of a whole Congress sitting 
in joint session. Any President so chosen 
would have to look for reelection to exactly 
the same form of constituency as that of the 
whole Congress. 

The district system for electors had dis- 
tinguished support in the early days of our 
country. It was “the mode which was 
mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the 
Constitution was framed and adopted,” ac- 
cording to Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., in Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly of March 1949. “It 
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was also the mode,” he adds, which was 
advocated after some experience with the 
Constitution by Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Gallatin, James A. Bayard, J. Q. Adams, 
Van Buren, Benton, Webster, Story, and 
many others.” 

The necessity for presidential electors is 
firmly rooted in the very form and structure 
of the American political system. The con- 
stitutional provision for the institution of 
electors does two supremely important 
things: 

1. By excluding Senators and Representa- 
tives from the office of elector, it separates 
executive and legislative powers at the 
source, a cardinal principle of the American 
political system; 

2. By establishing electors in exact cor- 
respondence to Senators and Representa- 
tives, the whole body of them—in the elec- 
tion of the President—combine the Federal- 
National principles on which American Gov- 
ernment is founded. That is, equality of 
the States in the Senate and inequality of 
the States in the House of Representatives 
according to inequalities of population. 

However, by failing to provide a uniform 
method for choosing electors, the founders 
left the opening into which others have 
driven the wedge of the present at-large 
method of choosing them. It was this fail- 
ure, through oversight, lack of foresight, or 
political infeasibility at the time, which has 
permitted the unbalancing of the carefully 
balanced and neatly articulated political 
system they built for us. 

During the early days of the Republic the 
electors were chosen in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes by the legislatures, sometimes 
at-large, but most often under the district 
system. However, the at-large or general 
ticket system for electors spread rapidly with 
the rise of the party system in the early 
1800’s—an unforeseen development. Politi- 
cal leaders of the dominant party in the 
legislatures forced the change in order to 
control the State’s full power in electing 
the President. The more power they could 
wield in his election the more influence they 
could exert on his administration. And so 
it has remained to this day. 

Adoption of the Coudert amendment 
would change the inequitable system now 
used and would have the following revolu- 
tionary but beneficial political effects: 

1, Divide each State's power in the election 
of a President among its political parties on 
exactly the same basis that its congressional 
power is divided among them. Thus na- 
tional parties would have Presidential power 
commensurate with their congressional 
power—an ideal situation, 4 

2. Remove the ideological grounds for any 
conflict between the President and Congress 
by reducing the power of pressure groups 
over the White House to the level of their 
weight in the election of the Congress. 
With the same form of constituency, the 
President and the Congress would wear much 
the same political complexion. 

3. Give to both large and small States 
their proper weight, properly divided between 
their parties, in the election of a President. 

4. Break up the large bloc of electoral votes 
of the big-city States which, because they 
exist and turn on State-wide pluralities, now 
dominate the nomination of candidates for 
the Presidency. Also make eligible for nom- 
ination qualified men from the smaller 
States. For instance, the division of New 
York’s 45 electoral votes would be close to 
50-50. 

The major effect of the Coudert- amend- 
ment would be on the conduct of the Presi- 
dency. The change it would bring in the 
source and quantity of his political nour- 
ishment would necessarily affect the political 
attitudes of any President or would-be Pres- 
ident. At the present time the 531 political 
roots (electors) of the White House are con- 
solidated into what might be called trunk 
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roots, varying in size from 3 diameters 
to 45 (Nevada has 3 electoral votes, New 
York 45). 

Nine of the largest of these trunk roots 
run from States having metropolitan cities 
of more than a half-million people and have 
a total of 204 diameters (electors) of the 
531, or just 62 less than the 266 necessary 
for a President to survive politically. With 
so much nourishment from so few sources, 
any President would regard them with great 
tenderness. (Certainly, Roosevelt felt this 
way about New York.) To do otherwise 
would be to violate the first principle of 
political action—to win office and keep it, 

The Coudert amendment would merely 
unbind the trunk roots to the White House 
and liberate the members to their natural 
equality. Ninety-six of them would run 2 
each (i. e., the 2 electors chosen at large) 
from each of the 48 States. The nourish- 
ment these would bring would remain un- 
changed in quality from that which they 
now bring as members of the trunk roots. 
The other 435 political roots of the Presi- 
dency would run 1 each from the congres- 
sional districts. 

The political nourishment these separated 
roots would bring to the White House would 
vary considerably from that which arose in 
the trunk roots of which they were mem- 
bers. With each of them dependent on a 
voting plurality at its own source—the con- 
gressional district—the change in quality 
would be substantial, to say the least. 

Thus, the roots of the White House, paral- 
leling those of the Congress, would provide 
the President with the same political nour- 
ishment on which the Members of Congress 
have to subsist in order to stay in office. He, 
necessarily, would have to live politically as 
their majorities live. The new diet would 
not contain any imported left-wing vitamins. 
- With the electoral power of the big-city 
States divided between the parties, the nom- 
inating conventions would differ sharply 
from those witnessed by the television watch- 
ers last summer. They would see conven- 
tions reach conclusions under the influence 
of leaders with followers rather than at the 
dictation of bosses with minions. 

In presidential campaigns under the Cou- 
dert amendment, both parties would aim at 
winning somewhat more than half of the 
State electors and a majority of the district 
electors. The doubtful districts are far more 
numerous, diversified, and widely scattered 
than the doubtful States, and would be the 
principal objectives of campaign strategists. 
No longer would New York be the sine qua 
non of party victory. 

In conclusion, it would not be too much 
to predict the future presidential elections 
held under this reformed system would in- 
sure the triumph of truly American tickets 
for many years to come. Indeed one prophecy 
may safely be ventured: under such a sys- 
tem, there would loom no danger that Mr. 
Walter Reuther, head of CIO and already 
mentioned as a possible contender, could be 
elected President. 


Congress Must Build Confidence and 
Hope for the Younger Generation of 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


_ Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial from the January 6, 1953, edition of 
the Democrat and Chronicle of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: 

THE Bic PROBLEM 


The Republican-controlled Eighty-third 
Congress now has come into being, and every- 
one who is an American first and a party par- 
tisan second will wish it well in these uneasy 
times. 

To say that it faces grave problems is an 
understatement. 

Different groups will look to it for differ- 
ent things; each will have its own reasons 
for defining a certain problem as the great- 
est. 

Thus the more seriously pressed taxpayers 
will watch to see if economy promises are 
kept, the first item here being how much 
can be trimmed off the $80,000,000,000 budget 
President Truman will send to the Capitol 
within a week; out-and-out internationalists 
will consider the danger of a cut in foreign 
aid the biggest question; certain groups will 
say that the fight to break the civil-rights 
bottleneck is the No. 1 problem; some labor 
leaders will cry that nothing is as important 
as revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, and so 
on and so on. 

Our nomination for the most important 
challenge to the new Congress is not one of 
the tangibles listed above. It is this, that 
Congress conduct its affairs in such a way as 
to build an atmosphere of confidence and 
hope for the younger generation of Ameri- 
cans. 

If this seems like a curious nomination, 
look at it this way: > 

A young man 20 years old today has never 
known the meaning of peace. He was born 
in a depression. As soon as he learned to 
read, he was reading headlines of World War 
II. At the end of that struggle, before the 
touch of peace could be felt, the cold war 
had begun; then the draft, then Korea, then 
bigger drafts. 

Suppose this mythical young man is not 
yet 20; suppose he is in his late teens. 
Chances are strong that he can look forward 
to an interruption in education and normal 
life. Maybe months or years cuddling a ma- 
chine gun instead of carving a career. 

Today's teen ager deserves a better climate; 
he need not be kidded about peace overnight, 
but he is entitled to know that Congress is 
working with honesty and courage and hope 
to hand him the sort of future that is his 
birthright. 

If he knows this, he will respond. And if 
he responds, we will not have to worry much 
about our future. 

So that is our selection for Congress’ first 
problem, but perhaps it will be answered au- 
tomatically if all the more tangible problems 
are met squarely. 


Admiral William M. Fechteler’s Com- 
mencement Address to the Class of 
1952 United States Naval Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
it was indeed refreshing, particularly at 
this disillusioning period in our history, 
to read in the October 1952 issue of the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute a most inspiring commence- 
ment address to the class of 1952 of the 
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United States Naval Academy by Admiral 
William M. Fechteler. 

Replete with solid values of life gleaned 
from his long and distinguished career, 
Admiral Fechteler’s address clearly re- 
flects the high standards of service, great 
traditions, and unquestioned loyalty to 
the United States, which have so singu- 
larly characterized the Navy since the 
founding of the Republic. Its underly- 
ing philosophy of patriotism, which has 
been tested by the crucible of both peace 
and war, should make this splendid 
paper an inspiration to the youth of 
our land, especially to those who may 
enter the military and naval academies 
in the future. 

To make it better known to the Nation 
at large, under leave accorded, the full 
text is quoted: 


A FORMULA For SUCCESS 


(By Admiral William M. Fechteler, U. S. 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations) 


I suppose that from time immemorial it 
has been the aim of those who address classes 
of graduates to make an attempt at pre- 
senting them with a formula for success. 

It has been my observation, I regret to say, 
that such attempts to chart the path of the 
future for young feet to follow usually meet 
with something less than complete accom- 
plishment. 

There are probably many reasons why this 
is so. Only one reason is necessary to ex- 
plain. it, however. The reason is that the 
graduates are almost certainly thinking of 
other things. The entire future of the young 
men lies before them; and already the plans 
for its enjoyment are being formulated in 
their minds. 

It is inevitable that this be so. 

I have a deep abiding interest in the prog- 
ress and future happiness of the members 
of the class of 1952. Indeed the whole naval 
service shares my interest. I am glad, there- 
fore, to have this opportunity of speaking to 
you on one of the most important days of 
your life. 

You who are graduating today have ac- 
quired the basic ingredients for full, happy, 
and useful careers. What you have learned 
and absorbed here will remain with you 
throughout life. Your attainments, how- 
ever, must be wisely employed and con- 
stantly developed if they are to serve you 
and your country well. The use and devel- 
opment of your talents are now in your 
hands. From this day you become the re- 
sponsible party. 

INTEGRITY 

The essentials for your success consist not 
alone of techniques, skills, and knowledge. 

The first and the priceless ingredient of 
success is integrity. 

Integrity is that quality of mind and spirit 
which we associate with honesty and good 
faith either in public or in private life. It 
implies a moral state of mind in which high 
principle and good character are inherent. 

Preserve your integrity. Do not lose your 
sense of decency. 

Without these things you cannot serve 
your country well; you cannot even live a 
happy personal life. 

However brilliant you may be, however high 
may be your professional attainments, with- 
out integrity you will certainly fail of great- 
ness, 

INDUSTRY 

It may seem a little old-fashioned, but I 
shall remind you that you must work hard. 
Industry is, I think, the second ingredient of 
success. 

Industry may be defined as the application 
of one’s efforts to a task or business. It was 
once the established pattern of our society. 
I hear that hard work is no longer regarded 
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as the virtue which it was once considered to 


Of this I can assure you, however: it is 
still a virtue in the Navy and in the other 
services as well, and you will never reach 
such exalted rank that you can dispense 
with the business of hard work. 

All of the world’s benefactors, the truly 
great men and women of all time, have been 
consecrated to their work. I know of none 
who was not diligent and persevering. 


THRIFT 


The third essential to success is thrift. 

Like integrity and industry, it, too, is an 
old-fashioned word. 

Thrift can be defined as the wise use of 
human and material resources. It is im- 
portant to all of you in your personal af- 
fairs and it is important. to your Government 
that you do not waste its money or its re- 
sources. 

The essence of thrift is to spend less than 
we receive. “If you know how to spend less 
than you get,” said Franklin, “you have the 
philosopher’s stone.” 

Thrift requires the determination to hold 
to purposes and to keep first things first. It 
requires foresight and self-denial. 


PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


Your attendance at the Naval Academy has 
put you well on the road to professional 
competence. This competence I regard as 
the fourth essential to success, 

Never overlook an opportunity to increase 
and exercise your professional skills. This 
is preparation for ultimate usefulness. 

It may well be true that the achievement 


of extraordinary success with consequent ad- - 


vancement is largely a matter of opportunity. 

No man can make his opportunity. He can 
only make use of such opportunities as oc- 
cur. Many persons retire after years of solid 
achievement without having had any great 
opportunity to distinguish themselves. 

However, so far as I know, no one has 
ever distinguished himself in high places 
without long and faithful preparation. 
Even should opportunity come to the man 
who is unprepared, he will be unable to take 
advantage of it. 

Although no one can make his own op- 
portunities, success is not an accident. 

The surest way of rising to the top of one's 
profession is by thoroughly mastering the 
details of each duty as it is reached. When 
a man does that, fame, if it comes to him, 
is but an episode. His mind is fixed solely 
upon the full development of his powers and 
the effective performance of his appropriate 
work. 

One’s whole life may well be preparation 
for a brilliant success which, so far as the 
world knows, was earned within the scope 
of a few days or a few hours. 

> SERVICE 

Integrity, industry, thrift, and professional 
competence. These with one other attribute 
are the essentials of your success. 

The remaining attribute, and the most im- 
portant ingredient of all, is the concept of 
service—a deep and selfless devotion to your 
country. 

You must approach your work with the 
zeal and earnestness of a clergyman. Yours 
is a service and a responsibility which re- 
quires dedication. 

It is not merely a Job—or even a position. 
It is a status. 

You must regard your career as an oppor- 
tunity to serve. It is not a question of 
“What does the service have to offer me?” 
But rather it is a question of “What have I 
to offer the service?” 

As the years pass, you will find the path 
of duty complicated not only by heavy re- 
sponsibilities but also by conflicting advice, 
‘and sometimes by heavy pressures from men 
who earnestly believe themselves to be right. 

Let’me urge that throughout your careers 
in the service you adhere steadfastly to the 


simple virtues which have given character to 
the lives of our great leaders. 

I commend to you as guidance the words 
of Theodore Roosevelt, when he said: 

“Let us see to it that we neither do wrong 
nor shrink from doing right because the right 
is difficult; that on the one hand we inflict no 
injury, and that on the other we have a due 
regard for the honor and interest of our 
mighty Nation; and that we keep unsullied 
the renown of the fiag which beyond all oth- 
ers of the present time or of the ages of the 
past stands for confident faith in the future 
welfare and greatness of mankind.” 

The service of your country is a stern 
taskmaster. It will make many demands 
upon you and may be less than tolerant of 
serious shortcomings. Remember that you 
are entering active service at a crucial time 
in your country’s history. You are to be 
depended upon, and you cannot afford to 
make mistakes. 

Although the service is rigorous, in it you 
will find a life of satisfaction—a life so at- 
tractive that those who leave it will carry 
with them, more often than not, an abiding 
nostalgia for the service and its ways. 

Whatever you do, whatever happens to 
you, there is always one thing over which 
you will have absolute control. It is that 
you can always do your best. Usually your 
best will be good enough. 

What I mean to say may be stated thus: 

“Whether a man accepts from fortune her 
spade and looks downward and digs or from 
aspiration her axe and cord and looks up- 
ward to scale the ice, the one and only suc- 
cess which it is his to command is to bring 
to his work a mighty heart.” 


CONCLUSION 


To you, young gentlemen of the class of 
1952, and to all of you who are gathered here, 
let me affirm my unwavering faith in the 
glorious future of our country, You are 
privileged to play a part in it. 

To you who are graduating today and who 
are about to take the oath of high and hon- 
orable office, let me remind you again that 
America looks to you for leadership in a 
troubled time. 

I have every faith that in peace and in 
war you will serve your Nation unselfishly, 
faithfully, courageously, and well; and that 
you will set an example to every American 
in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

My congratulations and good wishes go 
with you as you leave your alma mater, 

May God bless you every one. 


Taxes First, or Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Daily Mirror of January 5, supporting 
tax reduction and House bill 2, proposing 
limitation on expenditures: 

Taxts FIRST, OR BUDGET 

The Eighty-third Congress met Saturday 
in a holiday mood. It attempted little and 
accomplished same. 

This is natural, because the Eighty-third 
won't really get going until Tuesday and, 
even then, will more or less mark time until 
the Eisenhower administration takes over 
January 20. 

Retiring “Veep” BARKLEY kissed the hand 
of Republican Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH in a display of gallantry. Senator 
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WAYNE Morse, -who is too cute for words, 
brought a folding chair for fear, he said, 
that he would be denied a seat because he 
has bolted the GOP. 


TAXES PUT FIRST 


That was about all, except that more than 
1,000 bills were cast into the House hopper 
and it was indicated that tax reduction is 
foremost in the mind of the GOP-controlled 
Eighty-third. 

Indeed, the first bill on the House Calendar 
is entitled "H. R. No. 1.” It would cut per- 
sonal income taxes 11 percent for the second 
half of this year. It’s authored by Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED (Republican, New 
York). 

The prospect of tax relief is vastly desir- 
able, and we thank Representative REED for 
his thoughtfulness toward us slaves of the 
“revenooers." 

Don't forget, however, that the new ad- 
ministration will inherit from Trumanism 
many enormous carry-over appropriations 
and obligations—and that a balanced 
budget is even more important than imme- 
diate tax relief. 

General Ike is committed to reducing ex- 
penditures, balancing the budget and low- 
ering taxes, in that order. 

Those are campaign promises, The new 
administration will have to start fulfilling 
them before the next congressional elec- 
tions—less than 2 years away—or risk the 
loss or lessening of its margins in Con- 


In this connection, we strongly favor the 
flexible approach sponsored by Representa- 
tive FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., Republican, 
of New York, which would limit Federal 
spending, by statute, to Federal income. 
The only. exceptions to the limitation would 
be “in time of.war declared by Congress,” 
or “during a period of grave national emer- 
gency,” so voted by two-thirds of each 
branch of Congress. 
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But suppose immediate balancing of the 
budget proves impossible, as it may well 
be? CovuprErt doesn’t think this should bar 
his proposed legislation. There has got to 
be a slowing-down period. Time is needed 
to find and root out waste. He says: 

“I do not believe the public will be either 
surprised or disappointed if we (the Repub- 
licans) fail to balance the budget in our 
very first year. If, however, we fail in this 
and at the same time take no affirmative 
and decisive action to assure balanced budg- 
ets and reduced taxation in the future, 
then our position will be difficult to de- 
fend.” 

The law can be passed to take effect, not 
this year, but next. It will be onthe books, 
however, as a positive act, and as notice 
to pressure groups that spending is going 
to be limited to tax receipts and that the 
old, convenient dodge of just upping the 
national debt has been outlawed. 

Here, it seems to us, is a fair, workable 
approach. It allows for a period of adjust- 
ment. It allows for emergencies. It puts 
first things first. How’s it sound to you? 


Review of European Business and Eco- 


nomic Problems and Progress—Report 
by Secretary of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a report in the form 
of a letter to the President of the United 
States from Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

This is a report from the very able 
Secretary of Commerce setting forth the 
findings and recommendations of his 
group resulting from an “on the ground” 
review of European business and eco- 
nomic problems and progress, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon and attention to 
our business relations abroad and the 
effect of our policies upon business in 
other countries. 

I urge every Member of the Congress 
to study this report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 15, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My-Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Herewith is a re- 
port on the mission undertaken pursuant to 
your letter of September 20, 1952, requesting 
an “on the ground” review of European busi- 
ness and economic problems and progress, 
with particular emphasis upon and attention 
to our business relations abroad and the 
effect of our policies upon business in other 
countries. 

Following the suggestions in your letter, 
I enlisted on this mission Henry H. Fowler, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; J. Thomas Schneider, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, responsible 
for foreign-trade matters; Hawthorne Arey, 
Vice Chairman of the Export-Import Bank; 
and two representatives of private business 
in the persons of Charles R. Hook, chairman 
of the board, Armco Steel Corp., and Lang- 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., president of the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. These are all signa- 
tories to and join with me in making this 
report, which we are happy to send to you 
well within the time limit fixed in your 
letter to me. 

The mission left this country on October 
$1 and returned on December 8. All or part 
of the mission visited the following coun- 
tries: Great Britain, France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, Spain. We under- 
took to investigate current factors of 
strength and weakness in the business and 
economic outlook for the years immediately 
ahead; means being taken to balance trade 
and solve the dollar deficit; limitations and 
restrictions on expansion of foreign trade; 
the impact of rearmament upon their econo- 
mies and its effect upon resources available 
for export and investment; the role of Amer- 
ican economic assistance; the difficulties of 
selling in the United States market, or other 
markets; the effect of United States tariff 
policy, subsidies, and quotas; the effect of 
other countries’ restrictions on imports of 
United States goods, especially consumer 
goods; the success of American economic 
policies abroad; impediments to private 
American investment; possibilities of im- 
proved psychology in connection with eco- 
nomic relationships. 

Sessions were held with representatives of 
American business concerns doing business 
in each particular country, and also sepa- 
rate meetings with business and industrial 
representatives of the country itself. In ad- 
dition, members and staff of the mission were 
briefed in each country by the Ambassador 
or key members of the resident United States 
missions, including Ambassador Draper, 
United States special representative in 
Europe, and members of his staff in Paris. 
Briefings on economic conditions in the 


OEEC countries were provided by the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation, 
Discussions were also had with Generals 
Ridgway and Gruenther and with other mili- 
tary representatives. Extended and numer- 
ous discussions were also held with top 
public officials of each of the countries 
visited. 

We are deeply indebted to United States 
officials abroad and representatives of United 
States concerns who prepared for the visit 
of the mission and provided many excellent 
staff papers focused on the points we were 
investigating. 

We shall not undertake to present ex- 
haustive analyses, country by country. 
Where circumstances justify it, we shall re- 
fer to particular country problems. We have 
not undertaken to develop our report beyond 
the situations disclosed in the countries we 
visited. Nevertheless, the individual country 
situations mentioned are frequently typical 
of other Western European countries. 

At this point it might be well to express 
one of our earliest conclusions—that tre- 
mendous recovery has been made in all of 
the countries which have been assisted by 
the aid programs undertaken by the United 
States, first initiated by you with the post- 
UNRRA program, followed by the Greek and 
Turkish aid programs, the interim aid pro- 
gram, and the Marshall plan. The general 
level of economic activity is about 40 per- 
cent above prewar. There can be no doubt 
that these programs were indispensable to 
the rebuilding of these war-damaged econ- 
omies and to stopping the spread of com- 
munism. 

In every country we visited, conditions 
were better rather than worse than we had 
expected We had heard, for instance, many 
stories of the unfortunate textile slump. It 
is unfortunate and it is serious. Generally, 
however, this textile-trade situation, which 
certain persons have claimed to be the herald 
of a general depression, is itself improving 
and has not spread to other segments of in- 
dustry. This is not to say that problems 
do not exist and are not difficult. The solu- 
tion of these problems, however, will not 
require from ourselves or others anything 
like the discipline and hardships being vis- 
ited upon those who are living currently un- 
der the ideology of communism. 

In each country we encountered inquiry as 
to our tariff policy, customs procedures, and 
the probable attitude of the United States 
on the whole question of trade relations. 
The feeling is general that the United States 
can help in promoting healthy international 
trade by a lowering of tariff barriers, and a 
simplification of customs procedures. The 
latter is regarded as being as important as 
the lowering of tariff barriers. 

In practically every country we visited the 
point was made that modification of United 
States tariff policy was not enough; it is as 
important for European businessmen to 
know that our tariff policy will not arbi- 
trarily be reversed when some European pro- 
ducer succeeds in marketing his goods in the 
United States. It was stated with consider- 
able force that, before European business- 
men incur the expense of promoting enter- 
prises which will export commodities to the 
United States, they would need some as- 
surance that these investments will not be 
made valueless by subsequent prohibitive 
import duties or by subsidies placed by our 
country upon competing articles. The mat- 
ter of subsidies was not mentioned in many 
places but was stressed particularly in Greece 
and Turkey. 

There was evident an intense focus of in- 
terest throughout all of the countries we 
visited upon the current activities and the 
probable course of future action of the 
United States. This interest and concern is 
much greater than is realized by the average 
American. We might cite as examples recent 
United States Government actions affecting 
the exportation of dried figs or raisins from 
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Greece or Turkey to the United States or 
cheese from several European countries. 
While these actions were largely unknown to 
the general public in the United States, they 
were well known not only in the several 
countries directly affected but all over Eu- 
rope, and had not only economic but also 
psychological significance. It would be well 
for the Congress and our executive agencies 
dealing with such matters to be aware of 
the effect which apparently unimportant 
actions taken by them can have upon the 
economies of European countries. 

This might be the proper place to empha- 
size the effect in other countries of mere 
statements or pronouncements in the United 
States by members of the executive branch 
or the Congress. As was well said many 
years ago, “A whisper in Washington can 
become thunder in China.” People in other 
countries follow daily and sometimes with 
great concern things which are said by Amer- 
icans in responsible positions. 

In every group which discussed with us 
the matter of tariffs and customs obstacles, 
it was admitted, upon questioning, that no 
matter how far the United States might go 
in a reduction of tariff duties this would not, 
in itself, furnish more than a partial answer 
to the imbalance of trade. It was recognized 
that, if these countries hoped to find markets 
in America, they must do so through price 
and quality attractions in what might be 
characterized as a buyers’ market. Inci- 
dentally, it was clearly recognized in every 
country that this so-called buyers’ market 
is developing throughout Western Europe. 
There, as in our own country, people are be- 
coming more conscious of price as well as 
quality. 

Interestingly enough, the matter of con- 
tinued economic aid from America was not 
heavily stressed. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral, although not universal, assumption 
that it is coming to an end. The slogan, 
“Trade, not aid,” promulgated by the Hon- 
orable R. A. Butler, Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain, has struck a popu- 
lar note. It would appear that the adjust- 
ments required to absorb orderly termination 
of economic aid can be made. Additional 
aid and borrowings, other than military aid, 
can well come from private investment and 
the already established and operating lend- 
ing agencies—the International Bank, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Indefinite dependence on aid destroys 
self-respect, impairs the real strength of the 
recipient economy and has a capacity to de- 
stroy friendly relations between the giver 
and the recipient. The “trade, not aid” 
policy, of course, will not come without ad- 
justments and a recognition by each country 
of the problems peculiar to the others. So- 
called surplus countries must adopt a more 
liberal trade policy permitting imports of 
goods and services on the basis of competi- 
tive production and price. “Trade, not aid,” 
however, involves responsibilities for the so- 
called deficit countries. These include in- 
ternal financial stabilization measures and 
budget and credit policies which deal ade- 
quately with inflationary pressures. Gov- 
ernments must live within their means, levy 
adequate taxes, postpone less essential ex- 
penditures, and remove restrictions on multi- 
lateral trade and payments. Business must 
improve production and management tech- 
niques, delivery schedules, packaging for 
overseas demands, and employ other methods 
of improved efficiency. 

Western European business prospects are 
mixed. There are some soft spots, due partly 
to decreased export opportunities. Renewed 
German and Japanese competition is being 
felt. 

Permanent strength and stability for the 
Western European allies do not lie in con- 
tinuing United States subsidies and grants 
but in expanding production and tradè. In- 
creased productivity per man-day is the basic 
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key to strength, and this is realized by many 
progressive businessmen in Europe. This 
will require removal of restrictions whether 
imposed by government, business, or labor, 
and will involve increased incentives in the 
way of sharing the fruits of labor with the 
workingman and the consumer. The ob- 
jective of more goods at lower prices rather 
than high profits on limited sales in re- 
stricted or controlled markets is gaining 
popularity. 

In several of the countries we visited, 
business executives and especially those 
handling American business abroad and in 
@ position to make comparisons stated that, 
given the same equipment and management 
techniques, the workingman in the Euro- 
pean country can produce as well as the 
American workingman, 

Obviously, the restoration of confidence 
in currencies through world-wide converti- 
bility and the attendant encouragement of 
savings is basic to the strength and sta- 
bility of Western Europe. At present too 
smali a proportion of personal savings is in- 
vested in industry and there is too little 
capital investment by industry to improve 
and expand plant and machinery. There are 
few capital markets worth the name. 

Fortunately, there is an increased aware- 
ness in government, business, and labor cir- 
cles of the need to deal with the problem of 
inflation no matter what the cost. Achiev- 
ing real internal financial stability and gen- 
eral convertibility of currencies without a 
network of. direct controls and restrictions 
may require some unpopular measures. In 
Greece, where Marshal Papagos won an over- 
whelming victory, one of his ministers said 
with great wisdom that the finest product 
of this victory would be the opportunity it 
would give to undertake some unpopular 
moves. 

We met, of course, in several countries the 
tendency to place the burden of action upon 
the United States. It is clear to us and was 
clear to many of the men we met in con- 
ferences that the ultimate solution to the 
economic problems of Western Europe lies 
not in the United States of America but in 
Western Europe itself. 

With reference to the termination of eco- 
nomic aid, there are specific problems which 
should be given recognition. To illustrate, 
it may be desirable to continue it on a tem- 
porary reduced basis in Italy, where with our 
complete acquiescence if not actually at our 
urging the Government has undertaken cer- 
tain social expenditures but for which, ac- 
cording to high officials, the Italian budget 
would be in balance. We believe it would be 
unwise to terminate economic aid to Greece 
abruptly. It has been steadily reduced, but 
lt would be highly undesirable to cut it off 
completely just as a new and potentially 
stable government comes to power. 

With reference to military aid, we must 
certainly recognize the great work being 
done by France in supporting the war in 
Indochina. Turkey has willingly under- 
taken, as her share of the common defense 
effort, a military program which is straining 
her resources to the limit and will continue 
to require some external assistance. 

While we should not continue to provide 
economic aid under the disguise of military 
aid, substantial military aid is needed now 
and will be needed for some time to come. 
In this connection suggestions have been 
made for increased “offshore procurement” 
in Western European nations. Such a pro- 
gram need not, and should not, include 
those items as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense which should be produced 
in the United States for European require- 
ments on strategic or other overriding policy 
grounds. It should, however, endeavor to 
give Europeans the benefit of the purchase 
there of many end items now made in the 
United States for shipment to Europe. 

There has been much discussion, privately 
and officially, of the desirability of giving 


European. nations the money and leaving it 
up to them to procure their end items them- 
selves on their own responsibility. We do 
not feel qualified to make recommendations 
on this suggestion. We do feel that it de- 
serves careful consideration, which it is get- 
ting, including careful consideration by the 
Congress. Our recommendation is confined 
to the definite one that offshore procurement 
in Europe be increased. 

We recognize that this may have some ef- 
fect upon businesses in America. This, how- 
ever, seems to be another place where we 
must be prepared to give up something our- 
selves. We have already done this in a sub- 
stantial degree with the vast sums we have 
expended to build modern plants in practi- 
cally every country of Western Europe. We 
were doing this when we knew or should 
have known all the while that we were build- 
ing up future competitors for American busi- 
ness. We did this on the theory that the 
free world needed the greater security which 
would result by restoring normal business 
conditions in Europe and that United States 
business could always hold its own in a 
world of free and nondiscriminatory trade. 

In every country there was voiced an eager 
desire for private capital investment from 
America. It was generally agreed that the 
simple and real solution to the problem of 
United States investment abroad lies with 
the governments of the countries where the 
investments are to be made. 

As distinguished from public investments 
by our Government, which may be on a whol- 
ly different basis, the American businessman 
who risks his money abroad expects to be 
able to make a profit and to bring home this 
profit in dollars. Furthermore, he wishes to 
have assurance that if he so desires he can 
eventually liquidate his investment just as 
he could if it were made in the United 
States. This does not by any means indicate 
a wish to move in rapidly, suck the country 
dry, and then leave. American investors are 
accustomed to accepting the ordinary risks 
of business venture; they should not be ex- 
pected to enter countries where they risk ex- 
propriation, the prohibition against conver- 
sion of earnings into dollars, special arbi- 
trary exchange rates, and other circum- 
stances wholly beyond their control. 

The much discussed investment-guarantee 
proposals are not an answer nor a wise ex- 
pedient. Guaranties offered by the United 
States against occurrences which are the 
result of policies pursued in other countries 
would tend to encourage rather than dis- 
courage unsound policies, and to promote the 
very thing which the businessman is afraid 
of. Realization of this fact here and abroad 
will stimulate and not retard the processes 
required to persuade private American capi- 
tal to invest in other countries. One com- 
pany presently holding such a guaranty ex- 
pressed its carefully considered opinion that 
in the present state of instability and in- 
convertibility of currencies it is impossible 
from an operational standpoint to insure 
convertibility in a manner reasonable and 
satisfactory to the investor and the host 
government. Others expressed similar opin- 
ions, Out of approximately $600,000,000 of 
investment or reinvestment in Western Eu- 
rope within the past 4 years, the investors of 
only $34,000,000 have obtained the available 
guaranties. Most of these guaranteed in- 
vestments would have been made anyhow. 

Numerous surveys are now being made to 
demonstrate the patriotic necessity or in- 
ternational social benefits of private invest- 
ment of United States capital abroad. Amer- 
ican capital cannot be talked into going into 
other countries.. If given the proper atmos- 
phere, it will flow freely to whatever places 
offer the best opportunities for profit, and 
American businessmen are fully capable of 
seeking out such opportunities as well as 
developing them. Of the many surveys now 
being made dealing with the subject. of pri- 
vate investment, many of which will merely 
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produce a duplication of information already 
available, none will be of any value unless 
it recognizes the fundamental fact that the 
real answer to this problem lies with the 
country where the investment may be made. 

While businessmen of several countries in- 
dicated their fervent hope that American 
capital could be persuaded to move into their 
economy, it is true that this attitude is in 
many cases of a somewhat recent origin. It 
is no more than natural that the citizens of 
any country should prefer to develop the 
industries and resources of that country with 
their own capital. Nothing which we say 
here should indicate or imply any criticism 
of other governments or countries. We in 
the United States cannot and must not try 
to tell other governments and other peoples 
what they should do. We cannot ignore the 
factor of national pride. However, it now 
being clear that the only large volume of 
investment capital available is in the United 
States, it should be possible for other coun- 
tries to see the desirability of the type of 
private investment which continues to result 
in an ever-expanding and improving econ- 
omy such as we have in the United States 
and other free-enterprise countries. Those 
countries which recognize the benefits of 
private investment and offer attractive op- 
portunities will find the American business- 
man prepared to conduct his business in a 
manner mutually beneficial to himself and 
the country of his investment. 

Investment capital is a commodity which 
will go to the highest bidder. It will go to 
those countries which most desire it and 
which, accordingly, offer the most attractive 
possibilities. When appropriate conditions, 
or so-called good climate, prevail, investment 
will follow. These conditions include both 
political and economic stability. American 
businessmen still have the courage, initiative, 
industry, and the desire to make money 
which has characterized their pioneer efforts 
in the past both at home and abroad. They 
will not, however, move in force to other 
areas in the absence of a clear indication 
that they are wanted. American business- 
men are not undertaking to force their way 
into any part of the world nor do they wish 
or intend to establish any sort of imperialism 
wherever they may go. 

In England it was suggested that one pos- 
sibly fruitful area for exploration—assuming 
an attractive climate for investment—would 
be combined private investment ventures in 
which British experience with some capital 
would be combined with United States cap- 
ital and experience. There is, of course, no 
reason why such a project, if it meets with 
approval among private investors in the 
United States and other countries, should 
not be equally feasible and attractive as 
between the United States and any other 
country of Western Europe. 

We might well add another thought on 
American investment abroad. For centuries 
the British Empire has prospered from its 
world commerce and the part played by 
British businessmen has been recognized by 
their Government. They knew that they 
could rely upon its help. That has not al- 
ways been true in America. We do not wish 
to minimize the frequent fine assistance ren- 
dered by the Foreign Service in missions 
and in consulate offices abroad by men and 
women who are conscientiously trying to 
help the American businessman. However, 
we feel that, if American businessmen are 
to be urged and encouraged to enlarge their 
world contacts, it should be definitely indi- 
cated as a national policy that the American 
Government is backing them up. This will 
not only be a help practicably and specifi- 
cally but the very fact that this policy is 
in effect will give an amazing psychological 
boost to the morale of the American busi- 
nessman abroad. 

We believe it proper to pass on to you 
certain comments and information which 
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may be controversial. However, the com- 
ments have been so universal and the desire 
not to be quoted was so obvious that it is 
improbable that the information will get to 
you directly from any other source. We feel, 
therefore, that there rests upon us a real 
obligation to pass it on. 

There was an almost unanimous opinion 
that we have too many people and too many 
agencies in Western Europe. While we were 
most favorably impressed with the high 
quality of many representatives of the 
United States abroad, it would appear that 
their efficiency and morale are impaired by 
the fact that there are too many people 
doing too many things. Confusion and 
wasted effort are the result. France, and 
in particular Paris, may be taken as an 
example. There are at the moment four 
men each with the title of “ambassador” 
in Paris. French Government officials are 
approached on the same problem by differ- 
ent individuals each claiming to have or 
perhaps having authority to act. The sit- 
uation is duplicated in practically every 
other country of Western Europe. 

The solution to this problem is the abol- 
ishment of emergency agencies whose task 
is either completed or can be absorbed by 
the regular departments. Even short of this, 
there can well be a prompt reduction of 
the number of people employed and some 
reassignment of powers of the organizations 
now undertaking to act for the United 
States in this Western European area. We 
still have MSA missions in some countries 
to which we are not now giving and for 
some time have not given economic aid. 
There would seem to be no reason why these 
missions should not be terminated and what- 
ever minor functions are still performed 
by them and whatever reduced personnel 
may be needed to perform these functions 
be transferred to permanent agencies such 
as the State Department or the Department 
of Defense. This situation does not re- 
quire another study employing a large staff 
to consider and report upon the problem. 

Nor is the solution the creation of one 
new over-all permanent department whose 
only assignment would be to give away 
Uncle Sam's money or to handle purely for- 
eign economic affairs. The creation of such 
a permanent department would prove to be 
one of our most expensive follies. All mat- 
ters which involve the relationship of the 
United States with other countries should 
be handled by the existing permanent de- 
partments and agencies of Government. 
The State Department should either spe- 
cifically handle or should coordinate all of 
our foreign political and economic activ- 
ities, with due allowance for practices and 
activities authorized by law or long-stand- 
ing practice being carried on by other per- 
manent agencies. For too long the State 
Department has suffered under the handi- 
cap of trying to administer foreign policy 
with its hands tied behind it. With an- 
other agency such as ECA or MSA acting 
as the generous and helpful friend, the 
State Department is the unwelcome doctor 
called in for a solemn diagnosis or to ad- 
minister a needle or an emetic. 

We are aware that the need of an authority 
to reconcile differences of opinion among 
existing agencies is sometimes used as an 
argument for one new over-all agency. Obvi- 
ously there should be some place where dif- 
ferences can be reconciled. That place is the 
Office of the President of the United States. 
While it would be necessary for him to exer- 
cise the details of this authority through 
some individual from his personal official 
family, that individual should not require a 
large staff in Washington and certainly not 
in Europe. If the State Department, in per- 
forming the function of economic contact, 
needs additional skilled help, it can secure 
this from other permanent Government de- 
partments such as the Treasury or the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


It should be a fixed and clearly recognized 
permanent policy of the United States that 
all of our activities in any foreign country 
should be under the direct and effective con- 
trol of the ambassador. If his personnel are 
not qualified to handle economic matters he 
can replace them or call for help from the 
Departments just mentioned. It would ap- 
pear unn to point out that if in any 
specific instance the ambassador is not quali- 
fied, by character, capacity, or experience, 
the solution is to replace him with someone 
else. 

We have received various suggestions as to 
the percentage by which existing personnel 
could safely be reduced. Some of them are 
so drastic as to be startling. It is clear, 
however, that a very substantial reduction 
will result not in less but in more efficient 
operation. It is possible for a government 
agency to perform efficiently without a large 
staff which duplicates the efforts of existing 
agencies of the Government, as has been 
proved by the Export-Import Bank. Since 
its creation in 1934, the bank has extended 
and serviced over $3,500,000,000 of loans in 
all parts of the world and has examined ap- 
plications for many times that amount. In 
addition to its own operations, the bank has 
acted as agent of the ECA, MSA, and DMPA in 
the extension of more than $1,500,000,000 of 
loans and guaranties. This enormous oper- 
ation could easily have justified a very large 
staff—of thousands, or at least many hun- 
dreds of employees. The entire staff of the 
bank has never exceeded 130 persons. This 
has been possible because the bank has, 
whenever feasible, utilized the services and 
findings of other agencies and departments 
of the United States Government, both in 
Washington and abroad, and has extended 
many of its loans through the facilities of 
private United States commercial banks. 
This has been accomplished without inter- 
fering with the normal operations of the 
other departments and agencies. 

Before leaving the subject of United States 
Government action in the economic and 
financial field, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the National Advisory Council as the 
appropriate instrument in Washington for 
the coordination of foreign policy in the 
monetary and financial field and the de- 
sirability of a more positive insistence upon 
the use of the Council as the body to work 
out for the President policies which the Gov- 
ernment is to implement. Such an emphasis 
will be consistent with the over-all policy 
which the Congress envisioned when it cre- 
ated the Council. 

None of the suggestions should be con- 
strued as indicating a feeling that we should 
withdraw or minimize our effort to meet our 
joint responsibilities in the free world. 
What we are discussing and suggesting is a 
method by which they can be more effec- 
tively and satisfactorily met. 

Coming now to more specific suggestions— 

1. There should be an immediate repeal of 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
which has seriously reduced the American 
imports of cheese and other dairy products 
of several Western European nations. 

2. We should immediately modify our agri- 
cultural export subsidy program by termi- 
nating those subsidies which are of relatively 
small value to the United States economy in 
relation to the damage they do to the exports 
of our allies abroad. There is evidence that 
current subsidies of exports on raisins and 
dried figs fall within this category. 

3. The proposed customs simplification 
bill, which was passed by the House and not 
by the Senate, should be revived promptly 
and passed. This, too, will have a psycho- 
logical as well as practical effect which will 
be most helpful at this particular time. 

4. Renewed and constant attention should 
be given to treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation. Several of these treaties 
now in effect are so out of date as to con- 
stitute barriers to the development of trade. 
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These should be modernized as rapidly as 
possible and treaties made with other coun- 
tries providing the incentives needed for 
trade and investment. 

5. The so-called Benton-Moody amend- 
ments of the 1951 and 1952 Mutual Security 
Acts should be repealed. However well-in- 
tentioned, the provisions are unwise and for 
the most part unworkable. Many conscien- 
tious officials of MSA have undertaken to 
implement them. They have tried desper- 
ately as the amendments provide, “to the 
maximum extent practicable,” to expend 
$100,000,000 “in such manner and subject to 
such agreements as to carry out the objec- 
tives of section 516 of the MSA Act of 1951 to 
stimulate free enterprise, increase produc- 
tion and productivity between consumers, 
workers, and owners.” The officials of the 
OEEC have tried conscientiously but unsuc- 
cessfully to spend $2,500,000, as required by 
the amendment. 

We in this country do not believe in car- 
tels or monopolies or in restricted produc- 
tion. We believe fervently in competition 
and productivity and the development of 
free labor unions. We find in these amend- 
ments, however, a worthy but unrealistic 
attempt to direct the practices and policies 
of peoples of other countries. The amend- 
ments undertake what might be called the 
Olympian approach—they assume a respon- 
sibility on our part to direct the lives of 
others which we should not assume and 
which we have neither the wisdom, the ex- 
perience, nor the resources to carry out. 
The mission believes and can state frankly 
that economic and business improvement 
can be brought about in practically every 
country of the European economy. If, of 
their own motion and with some of the con- 
cepts of competition and free enterprise 
which have produced America’s industrial 
might, these countries could persuade them- 
selves of the desirability of increasing the 
real income of the workingman by increased 
productivity and reduced prices for the prod- 
ucts which he would then be able to pur- 
chase, they would make progress toward a 
more stable economy. 

An effort to analyze the elements of the 
decision on productivity assistance will il- 
lustrate the incredible difficulty of the job 
given by these amendments. In one country 
it was stated that the effort was to find out, 
first, the depressed industries and, second, 
those lagging individual firms in industries 
not depressed. This approach clearly indi- 
cates that assistance is to be given perhaps 
to industries completely outmoded by the 
passage of time and development of tech- 
nology or to encourage or assist by United 
States dollars poorly managed firms in com- 
petition with those which, by their own 
efforts, had been operating successfully. 

6. The foundation stone of America’s 
present tariff policy and of America’s par- 
ticipation in the basic instrument of inter- 
national ta-iff collaboration, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, is the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended over the years. The present act 
expires on June 12, 1953. It should with- 
out cuestion be extended, preferably for an- 
other 5 years; such extension should take 
place early in 1953 to reassure the world of 
our unswerving adherence to this funda- 
mental aspect of United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy. While we must protect our 
economy from unfair competition and dam- 
age to large sectors of our basic production, 
we must be prepared to accept the fact that 
we cannot simultaneously replace aid with 
trade and protect every American product 
from foreign competition. At the same 
time, maintenance of the standard of living 
of the workers of the United States must 
always be kept in mind in any action taken. 
Beyond our recommendations for immedi- 
ate action there are some more general pro- 
grams which should have consideration, 
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There is no doubt that we shall face in 
the years immediately ahead of us a deci- 
sion as to modification of our tariff policy. 


It appears to the members of the mission “ 


that the time has arrived for the Congress 
to begin consideration of a wholly new ap- 
proach to our position in the world and our 
relationship to business enterprises in other 
countries. This is, of course, a long-term 
job and will encounter many difficulties, nor 
can it be done in disregard of our own fun- 
damental interests. Some people are so 
engrossed with trying to save the rest of the 
free world that they take only a casual look 
at the problems here at home. 

We cannot state too emphatically our be- 
lief that of all the economic problems fac- 
ing America the most important one is to 
keep America prosperous. That a prosperous 
America is necessary not only for us but 
the rest of the free world should be the most 
important consideration guiding the Ameri- 
can people and every official in determining 
or directing our economic policy. As a 
matter of fact, this was carefully pointed 
out by several prominent Europeans who 
stated that it is crucial for the rest of the 
world that a high level of economic activity 
be maintained in the United States. 

A new look should be taken at the 
present handling and trend of the point 4 
program. While not all of the aspects of this 
activity are directly revealed by a tour 
through Europe, the approach and the 
method were reflected continually in infor- 
mation and comment which came to us. It 
may be well to refer again to your inaugural 
address of January 20, 1949. You made it 
clear that it was the benefits of our scien- 
tific advantages and our industrial p: 
which were to be made available; that our 
material resources are limited; that the shar- 
ing of our knowledge should be in coopera- 
tion with other nations; and that we should 
foster capital investment. Developments 
which tend to create another give-away 
agency mark a departure from the program 
which you originally laid down. 

The point 4 program can be usefully ap- 
plied in connection with one of the problems 
created by East-West trade. Western Europe 
has depended historically upon certain raw 
materials and food supplies from some 
European countries now behind the iron 
curtain. For some time these countries 
have been unable or unwilling to supply 
Western Europe with sizable quantities of 
such traditional exports, and some Euro- 
pean circles still expect a restoration of this 
trade. We suggest that especial attention 
be given in the point 4 program, as well as 
other means, to expand production of these 
commodities in so-called undeveloped areas. 
This would serve the double purpose of sup- 
plying the commodities formerly received 
from the eastern bloc and help relieve the 
dollar balance of payments problem of 
Western Europe. 

A further point might be considered, 
These areas are natural markets for Euro- 
pean goods, and it might be expected that, 
as Europe's economic stability and efficiency 
are developed, may be able to sell 
enough to these territories, not only to pur- 
chase the raw materials and foodstuffs re- 
ferred to above, but also to earn any excess 
dollars which these areas might in the future 
acquire. Emphasis should be given to help- 
ing these areas expand the output of goods 
required by the United States. This can con- 
tribute importantly to reestablishing the tri- 
angular pattern of trade on which a healthy 
world economy once rested. 

One item of importance which can con- 
tribute to the closing of the so-called dollar 
gap has received less emphasis than it de- 
serves. It has not been overlooked but it 
can be greatly augmented. It is a contri- 
bution of dollars to Western Europe which 
will cost the taxpayer nothing, which in- 
volves no treaty negotiations, which will 
not require any adjustment of tariff rates 


or customs procedures and which will also 
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It should be noted that even making ad= 


contribute greatly to bring better under- » justments which will permit taking advan- 


standing between the peoples of America 
and Western Europe. We refer to tourism. 
Americans spent during the last current 


- year approximately 950,000,000 in tourism 


outside the United States, of which not even 
one-third was spent in Western Europe. A 
studied effort to increase travel in Europe 
in cooperation with the shipping lines and 
the airlines and with the tourist agencies of 
the nations we have visited will be a most 
constructive action. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the great scenic and historic in- 
terest of these countries. An additional in- 
terest lies in the fact that myriads of 
our soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines and 
their families have a particular interest in 
visiting the scenes of their exploits and ex- 
periences during two great World Wars. 

Returning briefly to the subject of pro- 
ductivity, we should bear in mind an im- 
portant fact—enormous sums of money, 
whose effect will not be felt for some time, 
will still move from the United States to 
Western Europe. As of September 30, 1952, 
the amount of economic aid appropriated for 
the countries of Western Europe, including 
Spain and Yugoslavia, exceeded the amount 
spent by $2,000,000,000.. In addition to this 
backlog still to be spent, which includes the 
whole appropriation for the current fiscal 
year, an additional factor of importance 
is that vast sums have already been spent 
which have not as yet resulted—but will re- 
sult—in increased production and productiy- 
ity. For example, $32 million of ECA money 
has been put into a steel mill which will be- 
gin operation after the first of next year. 

It may also be proper to point out in con- 
nection with productivity, the great contri- 
bution which has been made from the funds 
of the Marshall plan and the programs of 
ECA and MSA toward increasing future 
European competition with American prod- 
ucts. With large portions of these grants 
we have built up potential competitors. As 
was noted earlier, we have done this in the 
interest of the free world and have done it 
with our eyes open. This action of ours 
should not, however, be overlooked in ap- 
praising all of the aspects of our contribu- 
tion toward a better economic life for other 
nations as well as our own. Even now, we 
are making continued and strenuous efforts 
to bring European industrialists into con- 
tact with our latest methods of low cost 
production, 

In this connection another fact should be 
emphasized, Many Americans and Euro- 
peans do not distinguish between the condi- 
tions under which the exchange of goods 
and services take place, on the one hand, in- 
side the United States and, on the other 
hand, among the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. In the United States, with a con- 
suming market of approximately 160,000,000 
people, we have no tariff or other barriers to 
prevent free exchange of goods and services, 
people and capital, among our 48 States, 
For the 19 countries of Western Europe as 
a whole, conditions are quite different. 
Each of these countries maintains tariffs, 
quotas, and other regulations for what is 
felt to be the necessary protection of its 
own economy; thus preventing the free ex- 
change of goods and services in a consuming 
market of more than 300 million people. 

It is obvious that the peoples of Western 
Europe cannot take full advantage of their 
natural resources, transportation facilities, 
and the full benefits of mass production and 
technological development until these bar- 
riers are removed and the free exchange of 
goods and services permitted in this tre- 
mendous con: market. This is not 
to argue that individual producers should 
wait for the complete elimination of trade 
barriers to increase their productivity. Each 
country could provide a much larger home 
market if costs were cut and prices cor- 
respondingly reduced. 


tage of the large market created by the 
population of some 300,000,000 people in 
Western Europe will not solve the funda- 
mental European problem unless the in- 
creases in efficiency thus achieved permit 
European costs and prices to be brought 
generally in line with those of the United 
States and other countries, Europe cannot 
function on a strong, stable, and self-sup- 
porting basis unless it can compete with the 
United States and other countries both in 
its own home market, in the North Ameri- 
can market, and in third areas where dollars 
could be earned if European goods could be 
supplied on a competitive basis. This com- 
petitive ability is the prerequisite to that 
kind of world-wide convertibility of cur- 
rency which is universally recognized as nec- 

if the world is to enjoy again the 
kind of multilateral trade and payments and 
flow of sound international investment 
which made Europe viable and prosperous 
before the recent war. 

We saw an accumulation of evidence that 
the nations of Western Europe are aware 
of the need for and desire to draw closer 
together. We also saw some evidence that 
this is being made difficult by certain ele- 
ments in the countries concerned. Every 
gesture of friendliness and cooperation that 
can be made would be timely. While we 
were in Greece, public buildings were being 
made ready for the visit of the President of 
Turkey, who was returning the courtesies in- 
volved in a trip to Turkey by the King and 
Queen of Greece, The King and Queen spoke 
of the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
they were greeted in Turkey and the hope 
that the centuries of bitterness and ani- 
mosity between Turks and the Greeks was 
about to end. This attitude and action could 
well serve as a pattern for all other friendly 
nations. 

This report is not intended to be an ex- 
haustive study. May we be bold enough 
to suggest that there are in existence al- 
ready about enough studies and more than 
enough organizations to handle the prob- 
lems which are pressing upon us. We have 
attempted to secure completely up-to-date 
information and ideas from the very best 
authorities in Western Europe and to give 
to you our completely frank comment along 
with what we believe to be practical sugges- 
tions in the handling of the problems pre- 
sented. 

It would be a brave and probably foolish 
man who would undertake at this juncture 
to list all of the things which should be done 
to meet the many complicated problems 
which face Western Europe, It is clear that 
we are now at a point where certain changes 
of public policy are in the making. The 
extraordinary effort made by us and our 
allies to build up a defense base has, of 
course, not ended; but it is increasingly 
clear that attention must now be given to 
long-term economic policy. 

Such long-term economic policy planning 
will, of course, not be isolated from political 
or military decisions. It will be based on the 
considerations which we have heretofore 
mentioned, largely summed up in the need 
to maintain the strength and good health 
of the combined economies of the free world. 
There is no reason to feel that this program 
cannot succeed. As we stated earlier, eco- 
nomic conditions in Western Europe are not 
hopeless or even discouraging and, if po- 
litical decisions are courageously and wisely 
made, we feel certain that these countries 
will enjoy increased prosperity. 

It is imperatively clear that the most im- 
portant element required for the complete 
recovery and future prosperity of Western 
Europe is its own will to survive. The de- 
termination and patience which this will re- 
quire will be immeasurably strengthened if 
these countries can continue to feel that we 
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l'are standing by them, not to control or even 
to guide their course but to give them the 
encouragement which comes fron having an 
understanding and helpful friend at hand. 
Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES SAWYER. 

LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAM, Jr. 

CHARLES R. HOOK. 

HAWTHORNE AREY. 

J. THOMAS SCHNEIDER. 

HENRY H. FOWLER, 

A. N. OVERBY, 


Farm Yield Is Held Too Low 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as ex- 
traneous material a news item from the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans, La.: 
FarM YreLD Is HELD Too LOW— FIELD DIRECTOR 

Says More Foon Is NEEDED 


(By Charles D. Pierce) 


Baron RouGE, La., December 19.—Unless 
the American farmer learns how to grow 
more food per acre, this country will be 
150,000,000 acres short of having enough 
land to produce food for the Nation's popu- 
lation in 1970. 

This statement was made here by Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, Memphis, Tenn., national field 
service director for the National Cotton 
Council. He was speaking at a meeting of 
representatives from 26 State and national 
farm organizations at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

The conference was held as part of a 
Nationwide campaign to secure greater Fed- 
eral support for research and education in 
agriculture. A permanent committee was 
named at the meeting to press this cam- 


gn. 

Kirkpatrick said that about three acres of 
land are needed to produce food for each 
person. 

“If the population continues to increase 
at the present rate, food from 180,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres will be needed by 1970,” Kirk- 
patrick said, “if the present production rate 
remains the same.” 

“Since it is doubtful that so many addi- 
tional acres of cultivable land can be found, 
even allowing for a maximum of 30,000,000 
acres that might be brought into use through 
irrigation and reclamation, most of the 
needed production must come from greater 
production per acre, per animal unit, and 
per farm worker. 

“During the 12 years since 1940, our Na- 
tion’s economy has been through the greatest 
period of growth in all its history. 

“Our total production has risen more than 
50 percent. Our population has increased by 
23,000,000.” 

He said that 6,000,000 people have been 
drained off the farm and that as a result the 
number of nonfarm people to be fed and 
clothed has increased by 29,000,000, 

The 23,000,000 people left on the farm have 
had to increase their total production by 
one-third in order to meet our military and 
civilian needs, he added. 

As a result of research and education in 
better farming methods, he continued, crop 
yields have increased 45 percent in 25 years. 

Cows are producing 20 percent more milk, 
hens are laying 50 percent more eggs, steers 
are being fattened for market in 15 months 
instead of 18 months, the speaker said. 


He said that the increase in productivity 
has been made possible by research and 
education. 

“Yet,” he declared, “the Nation is oper- 
ating its research and educational agricul- 
tural programs on a 1940 budget. Dollar in- 
creases have been wiped out by inflation so 
that there has been no net increase in 
budgets for these purposes.” 

Sponsors of the campaign to increase Fed- 
eral funds for agricultural research and edu- 
cation are the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Council of Cooperatives, 
and the National Cotton Council of America. 

Dave L. Pearce, State commissioner of agri- 
culture, one of the speakers at the meeting, 
endorsed the campaign and said that it would 
benefit the entire population and not merely 
the farmers. 

Those named to the campaign committee 
are G. J. Durbin, New Orleans, chairman; 
C. W. Kennedy, Tallulah; George Gayden, 
Gurley; R. J. Badeaux, Baton Rouge; and 
E. E. Wild, Acadia Parish. 

Representatives of the following farm or- 
ganizations attended the meeting: 

C. E. McDaniel, National Cotton Council, 
Durbin, American Sugarcane League; Mal- 
colm Dougherty, Louisiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Wild, Louisiana Seed Rice Growers’ 
Association; Joe Ronkartz, Acadia Parish 
Farm Bureau; Malcolm Brian, Louisiana 
Dairy Products Association; Mrs. Evelyn For- 
shag, Louisiana Holstein-Friesian Breeders 
Association; Mrs. Pearl Yawn, Louisiana Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs; Mrs. L. M. McIntyre, 
Louisiana Home Demonstration Council; J. 
W. Newton, Louisiana Beekeepers Associa- 
tion; C. C. Couvillion, Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Association; Gayden, Louisiana 
Cattlemen’s Association; Noah Ward, Louisi- 
ana Cattlemen’s Association; Frank Pearce, 
Louisiana Swine Association; Badeaux, 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Association; H. P, 
Grant, Jr., Louisiana Delta Council; H. Ken- 
nedy, Louisiana Delta Council; Bennett Ber- 
geron, Louisiana Pecan Growers Association; 
F. A. Yarborough, Dairy Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Association; F. W. Bennett, consulting 
forester; James Mixon, State forester; J. H. 
Kitchens, Louisiana Forestry Association; 
C. L. Hill, Sugar Belt Sheep Association and 
Northwest Louisiana Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion; and John A. Cox, Irish Potato Growers 
Association and Federated Pecan Growers 
Association of the United States. 

L. A. Borne, Raceland, president of the 
American Sugar Cane League, presided at 
the meeting. 

In addition, among those present were 
Troy H. Middleton, president of LSU; Dean 
J. E. Lee, of the LSU College of Agriculture; 
H. C. Sanders, director of the LSU agricul- 
tural extension service; and W. G. Taggart, 
director of the LSU Experiment Station. 


The Propaganda Program of Our 
Academic Hucksters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Propaganda Program of 
Our Academie Hucksters,” written by E. 
Merrill Root and published in the 
American Legion magazine for Decem- 
ber 1952. Professor Root is in the 
English department at Earlham College, 
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Richmond, Ind. He is a distinguished 
man of letters and one of America’s 
outstanding poets. In this article he has 
called attention to the fact that the 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
and dupes in this country have at- 
tempted to appropriate to their own de- 
signs the term “liberal” and what it 
stands for. He has done a devastating 
job of demonstrating clearly, by docu- 
mented evidence, that the kind of liberal- 
ism for which the Communists and their 
associates stand, is in fact, the most 
reactionary type of political and eco- 
nomic philosophy the country has ever 
seen. It goes back even further than the 
time when the claim used to be made 
that the king can do no wrong. 

Iam making the insertion in the REC- 
orp in the hope, Mr. President, that 
every college student on every campus in 
this country will read it, and that it 
will be brought to the attention of a 
great many college and university pro- 
fessors, so that they may reexamine 
their consciences and thoughts in order 
to determine those things which are 
genuinely liberal and those things which 
are genuinely American. 

Mr. President, I extend my congratu- 
lations to the editors of the American 
Legion magazine for bringing the sub- 
ject to the attention of the public, and 
I extend my heartfelt congratulations to 
Professor Root on the very scholarly task 
he has performed in the preparation of 
the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PROPAGANDA PROGRAM or OUR ACADEMIC 
HUCKSTERS 


HOW LEFT-WING SUPERSALESMEN OPERATING 
UNDER THE SLOGAN OF “ACADEMIC FREEDOM” 
EXPLOIT YOUTH’S DESIRE TO FIGHT FOR THE 
UNDERDOG AND BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


(By E. Merrill Root) 


Your future and mine is being determined 
today in the classrooms of American colleges. 
Will it be the slave's future of Hitler and 
Stalin, or the free America of Lincoln and 
Emerson, of Whitman and Thoreau? Will 
it be the future of dogmatic collectivism, 
proclaiming “The state? It is I!" and tram- 
pling onward into reaction, terror, purges, 
slavery, and spiritual darkness at noon; or 
will it be the future of individualism and 
Emerson's self-reliance, where wildflowers 
grow and free birds sing? Today, unhap- 
pily, illiberal collectivism and intolerant 
nihilism almost wholly dominate academic 
thought: Today in thousands of classrooms 
they turn young people into reactionaries 
under the lying slogan of “liberalism.” 

Does the figure seem too high? But re- 
member that, above and beyond the almost 
universal contemporary drift toward collec- 
tivism, at least 3,000 American professors 
have managed to engage in at least 26,000 
Communist-front activities. Today in Amer- 
ican colleges the thunder is on the left, and 
the lightning from the left leaves a track of 
death, 

A few brilliant rebels like William Buck- 
ley dare to be different, and toss genial in- 
tellectual grenades into the foxholes of 
reaction. The majority of students, how- 
ever—hungry sheep who look up and are not 
fed—become bored and bewildered trying to 
digest the stuff they are taught: they suppose 
their professors must know, they want good 
grades, so they ignore the truth they in- 
tuitively sense. After William Carlos Wil- 
liams had spoken at Hanover College, making 
fun of Shakespeare and all the poetry of the 
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past and defending his own dreary mechan- 
ical modernism, I gave a ride to a hitching 
Hanover student. He diffidently told me— 
supposing that I was just another professor 
and so probably on the wrong side—that he 
“used to like poetry and especially Shake- 
speare, but now he guessed he didn’t like 
poetry at all or shouldn’t.” Worst, how- 
ever, is the articulate minority composed of 
the brainy boys and the intellectual smart 
alecs, who become (under such teaching) 
militant, brash, insufferable, and yet in- 
tellectual paralytics, unable to think for 
themselves at all outside the dusty wall- 
mottoes of the left, as stodgy in their ideas 
as wooden cigar-store Indians in brown shirts 
or red pants As the great Robert Frost has 
put it, “Which may be thought, but only so 
to speak.” 

These brainy boys are actually disciples 
of the reactionaries of the left, who talk in 
cliches (supposed to be advance-guard, but 
actually more quaint than Victorian whisk- 
ers). Yet it is these intellectual conformists 
to the new orthodoxy—these apt pupils of 
the prevailing platitudes—these academic 
zombies—who are favored, graded high, pro- 
moted, found jobs. They become our teach- 
ers, book reviewers, critics, librarians, editors, 
bureaucrats in Washington. Thus the cul- 
tural sky above us is increasingly darkened 
with thunder on the left. 

The pity of it—the irony of ironies—is 
that the dominant collectivist professors 
spread the illusion that such reactionary 
dogmas and lies are “liberal,” “progressive,” 
“revolutionary”—whereas they constitute the 
world’s most terrible reaction toward the 
brute force and intellectual night out of 
which the soul of man has struggled through 
the ages. Communism (the militant spear- 
head of collectivism) is the most reactionary 
conspiracy against man that the world has 
ever known, It turns the clock further back 
than Hitler ever dared or wished. It erases 
Magna Carta; it abrogates what the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1776 won with blood, 
sweat, and tears; it reverses the Civil War, 
restoring a vastly more terrible version of 
slavery. All man has won in his age-long 
war with the big shots of the world, commu- 
nism tramples under foot. The right of 
habeas corpus, of a trial by a jury of one’s 
peers, of freedom from arrest and seizure 
without due process of law, of free press, and 
free speech, of labor unions (the Soviet 
version is the company union), of striking, 
of the fruit of one’s own labor, of movement 
at will, and choice of one’s job, are casualties 
of communism. Young men and women, 
when taught by the cynical old men of the 
left that such reaction is “revolutionary,” 
that such dogmatism is “liberal,” are being 
deluded by the slick publicity agents of the 
most convenient He into the illusion that 
lead is gold and geese are eagles. 

It has been documented (not by wealthy 
conservatives who usually open their purses 
to the greedy left), but by the American 
Federation of Labor, that the economy of 
the Soviet Union rests on the backs of mil- 
lions of slaves. And this is streamlined 
slavery. Whatever the faults of slavery in 
the Old South, there was a human relation- 
ship, often a deep affection, and slaves were 
cherished as valuable property. But in the 
Soviet Union, slaves are enemies, political 
heretics, villains—and expendable; they are 
starved, flogged, destroyed in a mass purge 
of millions. Never before in the history of 
the world has slavery been such big busi- 
ness as under communism. It has been 
documented by thousands of refugees who 
gambled their lives for freedom, that exist- 
ence behind the iron curtain is a monotone 
of misery, a robot’s nightmare. It has been 
documented that any artist with the slight- 
est free talent, under communism will be 
judged and condemned by ignorant men in 
terms of absurd politics. It has been docu- 
mented that the most sincere sons of the 
revolution, at the whim of the central 
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bureaucracy or the leering caprice of Big 
Brother, will be dragged from their beds, 
forced by torture, drugs, and threats to their 
families, into the fantastic lies called “con- 
fessions,” and then liquidated by a pistol 
behind the ear. It has been documented 
that communism is streamlined reaction 
down a four-lane highway into the blackest 
abominations of the past. The old clay re- 
liefs on Babylonian walls, of faceless and 
voiceless men being ridden down by the big 
shots of the world, were only a pale preview 
of communism. 

Why have American colleges not made this 
so clear that all who run—even on a football 
field—may read? Why have they, on the 
contrary, coddled, appeased, compromised 
with, often aggressively upheld, the per- 
petrators of such things—calling them 
“liberal,” “progessive,” “revolutionary”? In- 
creasingly, since the early 1930’s, American 
colleges that should have fed the generations 
the bread of truth have broken youth's 
teeth on this jagged stone. 

The result is—why do colleges never make 
it clear—that today it is orthodox to be 
collectivist, today it is heretical to be indi- 
vidualistic? Today the safety, the money, 
the prestige, the glittering prizes, go only to 
those who are collectivist. For success and 
a place in the sun, the line forms on the 
“left.” The two great New York papers that 
influence Americans to a paramount degree, 
the great m es (from The Atlantic 
through the New Yorker and on to the Sat- 
urday Review) ignore or crucify those who 
do not subscribe to the cultural left. If you 
are collectivist, the capitalists will hire you, 
the great corporations will use you on their 
broadcasts, the great foundations will sup- 
port and push you, you will make friends and 
influence people. All you need do is to con- 
form to the prevailing fallacies and bow 
down to the devil (who, as Goethe wisely 
knew, is always “the spirit that denies”). 
The very Government in Washington, that 
allegedly fights communism, will like you 
much better if you move meekly toward the 
slowly jelling collectivism of the cultural 
left. How long will youth be lulled into 
conformity and drift on this dull tide of 
false orthodoxy? 

Youth is always for the underdog, always 
against the big shots. Youth loves to live 
dangerously. How then can you today con- 
sent any longer to follow the Pied Pipers of 
the left, the jockeys of the Trojan horse, into 
the status quo of collectivism? The great 
Garibaldi offered the youth of Italy “only 
poverty and wounds and death and liberty”— 
and they thronged to his banner. Youth (if 
I do not overestimate its gallantry) will 
prefer to be lonely and poor with Whitman, 
to be poor and lonely with Thoreau, rather 
than to serve the bosses of communism, the 
hucksters of collectivism. 

Yet today the political and cultural left 
always conditions and usually dominates 
American colleges. The grim and narrow 
dogmas of the new puritanism—social plan- 
ning, economic determinism, realism, secu- 
larism, the subordination of man to mass, 
the destruction of spiritual values such as 
truth and justice (with the substitution of 
convenience and expediency), the demand 
for ever-increasing controls by the total 
state, are (in a far too great number and 
proportion of American colleges) assumed as 
axioms of what is progressive and liberal. 
The right to uphold these intolerantly reac- 
tionary dogmas without criticism, ironically 
called academic freedom, is today destroying 
American freedom. The cultural left in- 
sists that “academic freedom” means its own 
monopoly of all guidance, all power, all free- 
dom in its own hands. Parents must not 
object; if bewildered students question, they 
are dunked in wise-cracks and ridiculed as 
“naive”; if professors protest, the acid of 
mockery is tossed in their eyes. Every free- 
dom of dissent, whether at Pasadena or 
Poughkeepsie, the cultural left brushes 
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aside as “a threat to freedom,” while it tram- 
ples liberty under its hoof. 

Do I exaggerate? Thoreau said long ago, 
“A trout in the milk is circumstantial evi- 
dence”; and today there are too many trout 
in the academic milk to have grown there. 
How did these fishy invaders get into the 
pure milk of free intelligence? Consider just 
afew of the trout in the academic milk. 

In the library of a middlewestern State 
university, Communist publications—pure 
propaganda, of no intellectual value—were 
prominently displayed as if they were re- 
liable data. Would the equally fantastic 
“literature” of the Ku Klux Klan have been 
so displayed? Consider the intellectual 
worth of such statements as these: “That the 
Americans have committed this new crime 
is an established fact. Every day brings 
fresh reports of * * * American planes 
scattering insects, food * * * infested 
with disease germs. Plague, cholera, typhus 
have been enlisted as allies by the Ameri- 
cans.” Or: “The volunteers soon began to 
feel that many of the GI’s were cowards and 
inhuman. The cowardice at least could be 
understood, for the Americans were the hated 
invaders of a tiny nation thousands of miles 
from the United States with no cause or ideal 
to inspire them to fight bravely. Photographs 
found on many American prisoners record 
their role as grinning appreciative spectators 
or active participants in crimes ranging from 
murder to rape. What will happen when 
men like these return to the United States 
and are expected to behave like ordinary 
people?” So the American Communists, from 
New York City, spoke to students for whom 
their fellow Americans were fighting and dy- 
ing, and the library thought it intellectually 
sound. Of course the university would never 
have countenanced this, had it known it, but 
my point is that our colleges should know 
what is being done by the hidden enemy, 
should watch the manipulations of the left 
hand. And the campus paper, still defending 
reaction under the slogan of liberalism, de- 
fended this—saying that scholars must study 
propaganda, and that students can and will 
always choose the truth. Yet the stuff was 
exhibited not for scholars, but for the general 
public, and it was presented as sober intellec- 
tual data. What chance has even a good 
mind to discover the truth when it ap- 
proaches such materials with naive American 
credulity, untrained in the maneuvers of the 
party line? 

On the other hand, in what college in the 
country have the professors personally or 
as a unit debunked such prostitutes of the 
party line, such traitors to truth, as a Joliot- 
Curie or a Red Dean? It would seem to be 
one of the functions of the intellectual life 
to warn students against such abdications 
of integrity. Or what price logic in American 
colleges? 

Again, in most colleges the pretty fable 
of Chinese Communists as gentle agrarian re- 
formers (now obviously gory in hue) was 
highly popular and fashionably liberal. 
Why is it not liberal to use as data for the 
study of the world not the lies of the party 
line, but the sober, factual report of the 
AFL on slave labor in Soviet Russia? Yet 
how many departments of economics or polit- 
ical science use it? How many students who 
are vaguely sure that Chiang Kai-shek is a 
crook, know certainly that Stalin is a slave- 
master? 


How many courses in contemporary litera- 
ture use George Orwell's Animal Farm or 
“1984,” Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
Whittaker Chambers’ Witness (probably the 
greatest autobiography in the world)? In- 
stead they ballyhoo the dull books of the 
cultural left—Grapes of Wrath, The Little 
Foxes, Death of a Salesman, or even the de- 
structive, barren poetry of Ezra Pound. The 
Association of College English Teachers of 
Indiana chose Dr. William Carlos Williams for 
its speaker in the spring of 1952. Surely 
someone on the committee that selected him 
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should have known that he has a long rec- 
ord on various Red fronts: that in 1940 he 
signed a party line statement demanding the 
end of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, that in 1951 the National Council 
of Arts, Sciences, and Professions (a cultural 
front) chose him as a speaker at a rally in 
honor of three of the Hollywood Ten who had 
defied the elected representatives of the 
American people. But, far worse, Dr. Wil- 
liams, in his philosophy and his art, tends to 
fracture the continuity and tradition of 
western culture, which professors of litera- 
ture are especially dedicated to defend and 
cherish. I cite this simply as an example of 
the probably—and I trust certainly—uncon- 
scious bias toward the culture of the left 
which seems to afflict the academic mind 
today. 

Again, in American colleges there is a uni- 
versal tendency to deny and ridicule intel- 
lectual absolutes, truth, justice, beauty: 
these (it is taught) are just shadows cast 
by social forces. Infected by this, many stu- 
dents and professors (one may call them 
Pharisees of the High I. Q.) are always pla- 
giarizing Pilate’s dull question. “America 
says this,” they say, “and communism says 
that, and either is only the most convenient 
lie.” Out of such acid poured on life comes a 
destruction of man’s will; thence emerges 
cynical negativism, endorsing the suicide of 
the Western World under the mask of so- 
phisticated intelligence. 

Finally, in what academic circles has there 
been aggressive realism about the collectivist 
wolves of war in their sheep’s clothing of 
peace offensives? Why do American pro- 
fessors leave their students so ignorant of the 
facts of life that they believe these brutali- 
tarians who “make a desert and call it a 
peace”? Who is to blame for the fact that 
students face a world of deadly danger as if 
it were a parlor game of whist, not a war for 
the survival of all values? ; 

Is it not partly or largely explained by the 
fact that the professors themselves are naive 
and bewildered—since over 160 of them, from 
all over America, were sponsors of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria “Peace Conference”; and since 
more than 100 stood behind a “Bill of Rights 
Conference”—a prize phony, which only sym- 
pathizers with, or dupes of, the party line 
could have supported? 

Such are a few of the many trout in the 
academic milk. 

The truth is that the present generation 
of students in American colleges is being 
infected with the polio of collectivism in eco- 
nomics and political science, of intellectual 
and spiritual nihilism in philosophy and the 
arts. Thus thunder on the left continually 
darkens the sky above us. 

Nor is it any answer to parrot the common 
fallacy, heard in so many college classrooms, 
that while communism is “abhorrent” (the 
usual adjective), we cannot oppose it with 
our present “outmoded system.” We “must 
progress into something more potent.” Such 
is the usual sales talk for some sort of social- 
istic concept. We should realize that so, in 
the 1930's, Mao Tse-tung, now the dictator 
over the unfortunate Chinese people, wrote 
that the Chinese Communists intended to 
progress through a bourgeois democratic rev- 
olution “to a Socialist and Communist 
stage.” Let us realize clearly and say boldly 
that ours is freedom, and ours is the way to 
orderly progress, while collectivism opens the 
doors to chaos and old night. 

For what is the true revolution today? 
George Orwell soundly and brilliantly says 
in “1984”: “The basic freedom is the freedom 
to say that two plus two equals four. The 
collectivists make it the new orthodoxy to say 
that two plus two equaled three yesterday, 
and seven today, and God knows what tomor- 
row. But youth, seeing where the real reyo- 
lution lies, will live if possible and die if 
necessary for the freedom to speak the truth 
that two plus two equals four,” 


And youth will have allies. In our col- 
Jeges today many sane, free, brilliant teach- 
ers deplore the dominance of the reac- 
tionarles of the left. Many wise trustees 
and many sound college presidents know the 
truth; but they are too often the victims of 
their own tolerance and timidity. They are 
afraid of acting because they will be called 
“illiberal,” because their colleges will be 
smeared as reactionary, because the Red 
witch hunt will be loosed upon them. They 
know the fury of the right baiters. They 
deliberately lean to the left in order not to 
seem to lean to the right. They know that 
they will be acclaimed as liberals if they dis- 
miss a member of the Ku Klux Klan from 
their faculties, but that they will be boiled 
in academic oil if they dismiss a member of 
the far more reactionary Communist Party. 
But they must not be daunted by the cheap 
smears of the verbal acid throwers. We who 
believe in liberty—in the basic freedom to 
say that two plus two equals four—must be 
bold and aggressive. We must say with 
Luther, “God helping me, I can not do 
otherwise.” We must no longer tolerate the 
intolerable; no longer be so liberal that we 
can passively watch the murder of liberty; 
no longer be so broad that we allow the 
world to become narrow. It is life or death 
for the world today, and those who are not 
for America are against her. 

A majority of college professors know this. 
But they have allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured by a ruthless militant minority, as free 
Russia allowed her true revolution to be cap- 
tured by a minority of Red Fascists, or as 
free Germany allowed herself to be cap- 
tured by a minority of Brown Fascists. Pro- 
fessors who do not speak out against, and 
fight against, this seizure of academic power 
by Red Fascists are as culpable as the good 
docile Germans who passively accepted a 
Hitler whom they hated. If it is “illiberal” 
to oppose the murderers of liberty, if it is 
reactionary to fight the great reaction, if it 
is old-fashioned to see and serve the ageless 
truth—so what? Let us dare the brass 
knuckles of the left, let us stand inexorably 
against collectivism because we are stead- 
fastly for life. Collectivism is the road to 
death; freedom is the road to life. We 
choose freedom, 

If professors and students wake up and 
initiate their revolution of 1776, they still 
can rescue education from darkness at noon 
and thunder on the left. There is still 
time—but it is later than you think, When 
shall we dead awaken? 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr, SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
submitted a report on their investigation 
of the Wherry housing units under con- 
struction at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, Ohio. This investigation, 
it will be recalled, was in response to my 
request, and I submit the following 
statement in order that the House will 
continue to be informed of the status of 
the investigation and of the results al- 
ready achieved. May I again compli- 
ment the distinguished chairman of the 
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subcommittee, Congressman ALBERT 
Rains, for the very prompt and efficient 
manner in which he has conducted the 
investigation, and especially for his atti- 
tude of extreme fairness toward all the 
parties. 


I am very pleased with the report of the 
Rains subcommittee as it relates to the 
Wherry Act housing project at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. This 
report and the recommendations it con- 
tains vindicate the time and effort I put into 
bringing about an investigation of the proj- 
ect. I am confident not only that the in- 
vestigation has resulted in forcing correc- 
tion of much defective construction in the 
project, but that the recommendations, if 
carried into law, will improve Wherry Act 
housing legislation in a measurable degree. 

I am particularly interested in recom- 
mendation 3 of the report calling for legis- 
lation to insure that a sponsor of a Wherry 
project cannot “mortgage out,” or, in other 
words, make a profit out of mortgage funds. 
Mortgage funds are supposedly limited to 90 
percent of actual costs and excessive high 
cost figures would permit this so-called 
mortgaging out. 

In my opinion just such a situation may 
exist in the Page Manor project. A com- 
mittee investigator confirmed my opinion 
and stated, “There is little question that the 
sponsor will realize a profit in addition to his 
normal fee * * +” Such a profit is con- 
trary to the purpose of the legislation au- 
thorizing such housing and results in an 
unsound mortgage and consequent danger 
to the private funds invested and public 
moneys through the FHA insurance on the 
loan. 

I intend to pursue the question before the 
Banking and Currency Committee and by 
every means possible bring these cost facts 
to light. If there are inflated cost figures 
in connection with this project those respon- 
sible are going to get into trouble, 


The Great Lakes and the Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no member of the bar in Chicago is held 
in higher professional esteem in the field 
of municipal law than is Joseph F'. Gross- 
man, special assistant corporation coun- 
sel charged with responsibility in the 
matter of the city’s relations with the 
public utilities companies. The reputa- 
tion of Mr. Grossman as one of the out- 
standing municipal lawyers of the Na- 
tion has long been established. 

In view of the debates shortly to be 
expected in this Chamber over the so- 
called tidelands oil properties, I think 
that my colleagues will find interesting, 
as reflecting the viewpoint of the Great 
Lakes region and the conclusion of the 
highest legal authority in this field in 
Chicago, the following letter addressed 
by Mr. Grossman to the editor of the 
Chicago Daily News in September of last 
year: 

Dear Sm: Your edition of Friday, August 
29, 1952, carried an editorial under the title 
of “Who Owns Land?” The subject was the 
ownership of the tidelands involved in opin- 
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fons of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in cases brought by the States of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. Reference 
was made in the article to the Illinois Central 
case in which it was held that the submerged 
land on the shoreline of Chicago belonged 
to the State of Illinois, and your editorial 
concluded that you would like Governor 
Stevenson to explain “upon what basis, if he 
becomes President, he will differentiate be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the oceans in 
determining jurisdiction over submerged and 
formerly submerged lands.” You seem to 
have great concern about the validity of the 
titles to the reclaimed lands which are now 
part of the Gold Coast of Chicago. 

I have had occasion to study this subject 
for many years in an official capacity. I sub- 
mit a summary of my investigation, from 
which you may conclude that it is not neces- 
sary for Governor Stevenson to distinguish 
the Illinois Central case from the tidelands 
cases because the court itself has made clear 
the difference between the Great Lakes and 
the oceans in determining title to submerged 
lands. 

There is a general misapprehension of 
the nature of the cases referred to. Their 
identification as “tidelands cases” is mis- 
leading. They did not involve title to sub- 
merged lands under tide waters. They were 
controversies between the United States and 
the States concerning dominion over land 
under the oceans seaward of low-water mark. 

The realistic controversy did not involve 
so much the legal title to the submerged 
lands as the right to exploit the ocean bot- 
tom for oil and other resources deemed es- 
sential to the security of the Nation. There 
is no inference in those opinions which de- 
nies to the States the ownership of lands 
covered by tide waters, or by landlocked 
waters, such as Lake Michigan, “with the 
consequent right to use or dispose of any 
portion thereof, when that can be done with- 
out substantial impairment of the interest 
of the public in the lands and waters re- 
maining,” as that right was established in 
the Illinois Central Railroad case. On the 
contrary, the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia case, and in the Texas case, distin- 

d those cases from earlier cases hold- 
ing that the States owned in trust for their 
people the navigable waters and the under- 
lying lands between high- and low-water 
mark and navigable inland waters. 

My own research discloses that the title 
to such lands never was considered as ab- 
solute as the title to uplands intended for 
sale or other disposition. “It is a title held 
in trust for the people of the State that they 
may enjoy the navigation of their waters, 
carry on commerce over them, and have 
liberty of fishing thereon, freed from the 
obstruction or interference of private 
parties.” 

Long before Mr. Stevenson became Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, the State of Illinois and 
the city of Chicago were importuned by the 
attorney general of California and others 
to join with them in the litigation involving 
the so-called tidelands case and in sponsor- 
ing legislation in Congress to confirm title 
in the States to submerged lands. The city 
of Chicago has always refrained from par- 
ticipating in these activities in the firm 
belief that the titles to the reclaimed lands 
and the title of the State of Illinois to sub- 
merged lands in Lake Michigan were not 
in jeopardy. 

In the Texas case the Supreme Court, 
answering the claim that United States soy- 
ereignty of the sea can be complete and un- 
impaired no matter who owns the oil un- 
derlying it, said: “* * * Yet, as pointed 
out in United States v. California, once low- 
water mark is passed the international do- 
main is reached. Property rights must then 
be so subordinated to political rights as in 
substance to coalesce and unite in the na- 
ticnal sovereign. Today the controversy is 


over oil. Tomorrow it may be over some 
other substance or mineral or perhaps the 
bed of the ocean itself. If the property, 
whatever it may be, lies seaward of low- 
water mark, its use, disposition, manage- 
ment, and control involve national interests 
and national responsibilities. That is the 
source of national rights in it. Such is the 
rationale of the California decision which 
we have applied to Louisiana's case.” 

The reasoning of the Court is just as 
potent an argument against the surrender 
of national sovereignty over the ocean bed 
to the States by act of Congress as it is by 
decree of the Court. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH F. GROSSMAN. 


Truman Calls for National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Christian Science Monitor 
of January 8, 1953, entitled “Truman 
Calls for National Unity”: 

TRUMAN CALLS FOR NATIONAL UNITY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Mr. Truman—who says he is 
glad he is not going to be the next President 
of the United States and never ran any seri- 
ous risk that he would be—has delivered a 
dignified, restrained, appropriate, and use- 
fu: message to Congress on the state of the 
Union. 

President Truman viewed the record of the 
past 8 years through the sympathetic eyes 
of President Truman. That was natural. 
He found nothing to criticize, much to praise. 
That was understandable. But he used no 
boastful adjectives and no truculent, whistle- 
stop language. His valedictory address de- 
serves to be read by the Nation and will 
certainly be studied by the historians, along 
with other documents, with interest. 

The President tactfully refrained from 
offering any legislative proposals to the new 
Congress. He was sensitive to the fact that 
this responsibility falls properly upon his 
successor, and in this spirit he was careful 
not to infringe upon the role and the right 
of General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Truman went further. He used the 
influence which still adheres to his office and 
the weight he will exercise with his own 
followers to bespeak national unity for the 
new administration. “I pledge him my sup- 
port,” he said, “as a citizen of our Republic, 
and I ask you to give him yours. To him, to 
you (the Congress), to all my fellow citi- 
zens, I say Godspeed. May God bless our 
country and our cause.” And the cause to 
which he was referring was not a party 
cause but the preserving of the strength and 
safety of a precious democracy in a free world. 

Finally, Mr. Truman dwelt with candor 
upon the gravity of events which the new 
government will face. He didn't overdraw 
the problems and he didn’t indulge any 
prophecy of doom because the Nation voted 
for a change. But what he did say is useful 
to General Eisenhower because it helps dis- 
pel the wishful emotion that the election of 
a new administration automatically solves 
the problems which have plagued the old. 

These words from a retiring President de- 
serve the reflection of all who wish a kind of 
national understanding and support which 
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will do most to help the new President to 
succeed. They bear repeating: 

“There is ahead of us a long, hard test 
of strength and stamina between the free 
world and the Communist domain: our pol- 
icies and our economy, our science and tech- 
nology, against the best they can do; our 
liberty against their slavery; our voluntary 
concert of free nations against their forced 
amalgam of ‘people’s republics’; our strategy 
against their strategy; our nerve against their 
nerve. 

“Above all, this is a test of the will and 
the steadfastness of the people of the United 
States. 

“If we value our freedom and our way of 
life and want to see them safe, we must meet 
the challenge and accept its implications, 
stick to our guns and carry out our policies.” 
(And one can add, improve them.) 

“Our resources are equal to the task. We 
have the industry, the skills, the basic eco- 
nomic strength. Above all, we have the 
vigor of free men in a free society. We 
have our liberties. And while we keep them, 
while we retain our democratic faith, the 
ultimate advantage in this hard competi- 
tion lies with us, not with the Commu. 
nists." 

The President affirms one central truth 
and leaves one central admonition. 

The fact: “Our resources (spiritual, moral, 
economic, and military) are equal to the 
task.” 

The admonition: “There is ahead of us 
a long, hard test of strength and stamina.” 

The spiritual fact is that it does not have 
to be a “long” test, but because it is not 
within the human province to outline what 
the pattern of events will be before the free 
world masters the challenge of tyranny, we 
must be mentally and materially prepared 
for the duration. It will be a test of reso- 
lution, poise, and steadfastness. : 

At stake is not merely the survival of na- 
tions. The evil which today is loose in the 
world is the now-visible attempt to suffo- 
cate human freedom from the earth—that 
freedom which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our spiritual gifts and essential to 
the right to live in accord with spiritual 
law. 

The stake is nothing less. 
be more. 

President Truman and President-elect 
Eisenhower perceive much of what is at 
stake. The new Government in Washing- 
ton needs the unified support of a people 
who perceive what is at stake and are pre- 
pared, for the duration, to do whatever is 
needed to meet one of the supreme tests 
of the ages. The first ingredient is spir- 
itual awareness. The second ingredient is 
national stamina. 

The test need not be long, but fear of 
its length will lengthen it. Determination 
to meet it, come what may, will shorten it, 


It couldn't 


Unregenerate May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week Washington has seen the 
spectacle of world-wide Communist 
propaganda in regard to the Rosenbergs, 
convicted spies. Every propaganda de- 
vice conceivable has been utilized in this 
case. The mentality of these people is 
apparently about the same as that of Dr. 
Alan Nunn May, British traitor. 
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In this connection I should like to in- 
clude a remarkable editorial which ap- 
peared a few days ago in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune entitled “Unregenerate 


May”: 
UNREGENERATE May 

Aman re-entering the world under such a 
cloak of infamy as Dr. Alan Nunn May can 
have little to live for at best. The crime he 
committed, in disclosing atomic secrets of 
his own nation, Canada, and those of the 
United States, to Russians, could not be de- 
fined in its enormity. when he committed it, 
because the atomic bomb did not officially 
exist. As to the extent of its enormity, since 
then revealed, imaginations already are too 
staggered to take in its scope. 

There was and possibly can be no punish- 
ment truly to fit the “atomic crime.” May 
got and served a token sentence, so to speak, 
which may or may not have been maximum 
under the British official secrets law; it was 
liberally cut down, and he is now free—if free 
is the word for it. His offense simply can’t 
be wiped out by the operation of that hon- 
ored and honorable maxim: “He who pays his 
debt is without further onus.” 

May’s presence constitutes a special sort 
of problem, unmatched we would be willing 
to hazard in history, yet certain to be paral- 
leled, in at least a few instances, as time 

on. He adds to it by a voluntary as- 
sertion to the effect that he is unregenerate; 
by an assumption that in any event all 
should be forgiven by reason of his 6 years’ 
imprisonment; and by quibbling over errone- 
ous facts (quite technical) alleged against 
him. It may be that in any such case as 
his—unless there can be taken for granted 
an angelic transformation of human nature 
in the mass—the establishment of a police 
guard, expensive as it may be, anomalous as 
it may be, is society's only recourse, 


The New Look Politically 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I include a speech delivered 
by the Honorable Alf M. Landon, of To- 
peka, Kans., before the Hi-Twelve Club 
of Topeka on January 7, 1953. It is en- 
titled “The New Look Politically.” It is 
& constructive and interesting statement. 
I believe the Members of the House will 
be interested in reading a speech deliv- 
ered by a man who has given much time 
and energy to the study of problems of 
interest to the people of this Nation and 
to the world at large. 


Tue New Loox POLITICALLY 


These are not ordinary times. One of the 
many vital tasks confronting our President- 
elect is the creating of a new psychological 
atmosphere of working together in our 
United States of America. 

There has been much too much deliberate 
nursing of hate between different groups of 
Americans, either for short term political 
benefits or for long term Communist aims 
seeking the ultimate destruction of our 
great and beloved Republic. 

The elementary tactics of those who would 
substitute the Marxian principles for re- 
publican principles of government are to stir 
up hate and bitterness between the different 


elements that make up the society of a peos 
ple’s government. 

That line has been followed consciously or 
unconsciously by our national administra- 
tion during the last 20 years and by the mis- 
called self-styled “call-me-liberals,” ranging 
all the way from the Americans for Demo- 
eratic Action to the Communist fifth col- 
umn. 

The new Marxian line of propaganda is al- 
ready manifesting itself. No longer is it cen- 
tering on Wall Streeters but the American 

ress. 

a There is a steady campaign underway to 
destroy the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the objective reporting of American 
newspapers—big and little. 

I am distressed to note that Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson has participated since the election 
in a subtle, but nevertheless, persistent mis- 
representation of the fairness and truthful- 
ness of the American newspapers in report- 
ing political events. 

If the American people's confidence in the 
disinterested and unselfish reporting of their 
newspapers is ever undermined, a crisis in 
the life of our great American Republic 
would be at hand. 

The Marxian labor leader that refers to the 
employer as the enemy is striking a blow for 
communism, 

The employer who refuses to recognize 
honest and conscientious union leaders as 
fellow Americans striving to do the best job 
they can for their employers—labor—just as 
he is trying to do for his employers—the 
stockholders and bondholders—is a menace 
to the democratic principles of the brother- 
hood of man upon which our western civili- 
zation ultimately depends. 

Therefore, I say that one of the first tasks 
of President Eisenhower is to inspire a new 
atmosphere of cooperation for the sake of 
our Nation in which neither labor leaders 
nor business leaders nor publishers will be by 
subtle innuendoes—and sometimes not so 
subtle—classed as enemies of their fellow 
Americans. The American people voted— 
among other things—for ending name-call- 
ing and mudslinging in place of ideas and 
executive ability. 

The election signifies a move toward a free 
enterprise state of mind instead of the bu- 
reaucratic state of mind. Our great coun- 
try now has a President and a Congress that 
will pave the way for national solvency based 
on the natural laws of competition, freer 
markets internally, a two-sided labor man- 
agement relationship—without the unnat- 
ural bureaucratic dominations. 

The American people voted for a change, 
but they want a change for the better. As 
Republicans and as Americans we will not be 
satisfied with any Government but the best 
throughout our hisory. Whatever party 
was in power, corruption in Government has 
always centered around political bosses and 


~ political machines, 


A President can give aid and support to 
political machines and to the grafters, rack- 
eteers, and hoodlums that always cluster 
around them—as was done throughout the 
last 20 years. Or he can refuse them pa- 
tronage and use the tremendous carrying 
power of his voice to set the tune for what 
we have sadly lost in the last 20 years— 
honesty in public and private affairs. 

A President who hews to the hard wood 
of honesty and economy in his own admin- 
istration of national affairs sets the tone for 
morality in public office all the way down 
the line throughout the Nation. That is 
more conducive to good government than 
even the use of his law enforcement powers. 

America’s foreign relations with the other 
Western democracies also call for a new at- 
mosphere of working together instead of 
huddling together. 

I repeat what I have said many times in 
the past several years, that we are losing 
the battle for the minds of men in the world 
at large, 
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A year ago, I said our containment policy, 
which I supported from its inception, had 
served its purpose. That we now should 
pursue a more positive foreign policy rather 
than the negative policy of containment. 
But our commitments must be based on our 
strength. 

That positive foreign policy must be firm 
instead of tough-talking, consistent instead 
of vacillating in extreme and abrupt swings, 
and must take into consideration the pride- 
ful feelings of great peoples with consider- 
able potentialities but now on the verge of 
national bankruptcy. 

In other words, to quote a great Republi- 
can President, Theodore Roosevelt, “Speak 
softly but carry a big stick.” 

As he said on another occasion, threats 
have no place in a nation’s management of 
its international affairs. 

I cannot repeat too many times that the 
fate of Western civilization depends on the 
strength of America. But it also depends 
on how wisely and efficiently we use that 
strength. 

Therefore, perhaps the first great task con- 
fronting our new national leader is that of 
applying his talent for getting prima donnas 
to work together in dealing with the leaders 
of other great nations in the common de- 
fense of civilization from the holocaust of 
communism. 

This election was a signal for a change 
not only nationally but internationally, 
That applies not only to our relations with 
our friends but with our enemies. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
been deteriorating almost to the point of dis- 
integration. That has been due to the rise 
of neutralism, which is hard to distinguish 
from isolationism. 

Sweden's attitude of aloofness is spreading 
throughout all the NATO countries. The 
developing attitude among the NATO coun- 
tries of letting this struggle for the mainte- 
nance of western civilization simmer down 
to a struggle between the United States and 
Russia is one of negativism and defeatism. 
It offers no policy but drift, and the drift is 
toward disaster. i 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s excellent 
report that he was surprised to find progress 
in Europe toward economic recovery and 
recommending that now is the time when 
America should cease passing out crutches, 
as it were, sets the new tone in international 
affairs that I am speaking of. 

Essentially it is agreement with the new 
British slogan of trade, not aid. 

The change—among others—that the elec- 
tion signifles—is going to set the tone of 
our economy in moving toward a freer mar- 
ket without Government controls and the 
exploitation of either business or labor. 

If this is desirable within our borders, 
why is not a freer market desirable among 
the western free countries? I realize it is a 
terribly complicated thing, It is not as 
simple as it sounds. I am not suggesting 
any absolutes here. 

I am simply reaching out again for what 
I have always believed was the one solid 
basis of peace in the world. And that is the 
freest possible exchange of goods, services, 
and credits, and know-how, 

The election also signifies to all the world 
an awakening of the sleeping giant of Amer- 
ica that the Soviet’s Marxian techniques of 
subversive infiltration are no longer going 
to.work successfully. The Russian game of 
political and psychological conquest is up. 
If Stalin is going to continue the Soviet’s 
attempt to conquer the world, we may be 
ending one period of the present war. The 
exposure of Hiss and the Rosenbergs means 
that we are going to have a government from 
now on that will be alerted to that sort of 
Communist tactics and will not be fooled 
any more by them. The exposure of these 
traitors and others means that the Soviet 
technique of subversion no longer will work, 
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because we will have a President who knows 
treason when he sees it. 

The Communists have been playing us for 
suckers and we have been suckers. But the 
election ended that. No longer will the 
fellow-traveler smoke screen, hysterically 
shrieking witch hunt, protect the traitors 
in Government—in our schools—and in our 
labor unions. 

The fear of encroachment of our demo- 
cratic processes has led many good citizens 
to be taken in by the Marxian Communist 
cry of persecution. 

Personally I have always publicly main- 
tained vigorously the right of any speaker 
to express any political opinion so long as 
he is not a part of a conspiracy to overthrow 
our Government by force. 

To anyone made timid by the Commu- 

nist persecution propaganda, let me say that 
loyal opposition will be as healthful for the 
new administration as it always has been 
in the past for any administration. And 
I will be the first to support—and partici- 
pate in—objective and constructive criti- 
cism. 
Dictator Stalin is still trying to fool people 
in the hope that there are enough suckers 
with short memories left for him to create 
even a slight diversion among the free people 
by lulling them with another of his peace 
talks, while conducting war. 

The failure of the tyrannical dictator of 
the slave countries to follow up his last 
peace statement with any concrete propos- 
als labels it as pure propaganda to cover up 
his war activities—like all his previous pub- 
lic comments. 

The Soviet dictatorship has been fighting 
the free countries in a new form of warfare 
ever since Russia was saved by the Allies 
from the Germans. 

Facing the Soviet’s long record of de- 
ceitfulness and their promises written on 
water, and the mistrust among our allies 
of America’s foreign policies, the new na- 
tional administration can be depended on 
to concentrate and take the initiative in 
the great job of holding together the free 
countries in a consistent unified and intel- 
ligent approach to creating and maintain- 
ing the peace in the world on which the 
life of western civilization depends. 

Never in recent times has America’s coun- 
tenance been so fair. We do not know 
what troubles may beset us, what tests of 
our valor may be made, or if our tests be 
the softening influence of peace and plenty. 
One fact we do know, whatever time brings 
our Nation shall meet it with character and 
principle. 

Such was the mandate of the people No- 
vember 4—that as individual citizens, as 
groups, as a Nation, we must regain the 
firmness, the fairness, and friendliness which 
are to hate, discord, and vacillation as water 
is to fire. 

This means an end to an administration 
that has had the most impressive record 
of defeat in diplomatic history. In other 
words, we will have a heads-up approach 
to our enemies as well as our friends. 


Ambassador Caffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following trib- 
ute by Robert C. Ruark to an old friend, 
Jefferson Caffrey, our present Ambas- 


sador to Egypt, appearing in the Louis- 

ville Courier-Journal of January 2, 1953: 

CAFFREY TURNS EGYPT’S HATE TO FRIENDSHIP 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Carro.— There has been a great change in 
the attitude toward Americans in Egypt since 
I was here last. And it is perceptible almost 
from the first minute you step off the plane 
from Athens, 

There is a great courtesy in the customs 
now, unmatched in most places I know; and 
Egypt used to be famous for having the 
toughest customs in the world. 

We have a mean cargo for customs—half 
a dozen guns and a mound of camera ma- 
terial, all highly suspect in customs every- 
where, either as materials for espionage or 
for the black market. We were clear in half 
an hour, whereas we had spent a solid week 
in Rome trying to get one consignment of 
weapons sent up, under bond, from Genoa to 
Rome's airport. 

At the end of that time, the entire pas- 
senger list of the big airship had been 
through passport and police and customs 
control, and all were embarked on the bus 
for their hotels. Old-time travelers to 
Egypt will tell you this is impossible. It 
isn't. 


AMERICANS HATED 


Eighteen months ago the American was 
viciously hated in this city. It was worth 
having your head torn off to snap a camera 
in the streets. It was not safe for an Ameri- 
can to walk alone. 

There were mutters and gestures and active 
threats. 

When they burnt up Cairo last year, they 
set fire to nearly everything that represented 
American interests. 

The Egyptians were quite reasonably sore 
at us for our stand on Palestine, with whom 
they were at war. As one Egyptian said to 
me the other day, “We got so mad at America 
that for a while we even forgot to hate the 
British.” 

This man also said, “I don’t know how he 
did it, but I credit your ambassador, Jefferson 
Caffrey, for bringing about the change. He 
undcrstands us. He goes among us. He has 
thrown his embassy wide open to people of 
all classes, people who never saw the inside 
of it before.” 

Later I had some conversation with Mo- 
hammed Naguib, Egypt’s new strong man, 
Naguib said, “A very wonderful man, your 
Caffrey. He knows us very well, and wants 
to help us. He understands us. He has 
made the difference in our feeling for your 
country.” 

“VERY FINE MAN” 

A taxidriver said, “Your Meester Caffrey. 
Very fine man.” So did a bartender. So did 
the people in the hotel. So did some of our 
own people here. Everybody I met was full 
of praise for Ambassador Caffrey. 

Most of the time, you hear nothing but 
knocks for the State Department abroad. 
We have certainly unloaded some foul balls 
on our unsuspecting friends. But Caffrey ac- 
tually seems to run an embassy for its pri- 
mary purpose, which is to create a mutual 
understanding between the country he repre- 
sents and the country he inhabits. 

I am afraid that in the past, most of the 
diplomats I’ve met spent most of their time 
chewing at each other, like lobsters in a 
pot, with small concern for the people they 
were supposed to impress as representative 
Americans. 

HE’S WELL-INFORMED 


Caffrey knows every inch of Cairo. He has 
a special map; and he has prowled every 
street and every alley. He makes extensive 
field trips all over Egypt, and probably knows 
more Egyptology, more archeology, than the 
best-educated Egyptians in the field. 

During the heat of the riots, when it was 
worth your life to appear in the streets, Caf- 
frey got tired of sitting cooped up in the 
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embassy. He called his car and drove all 
over Cairo, unguarded, through the scream- 
ing, murderous crowds. I doubt if another 
foreigner could have done it and lived. 

We have clobbered the State Department 
so much that I thought you would like to 
hear of at least one diplomat who is help- 
ing us to be respected abroad. I suppose 
Caffrey will be leaving ‘soon, but I hope not, 
From top to bottom, he has done us proud. 


Don’t Spare Chair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ®EPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known writer, Mr. Hermann Deutsch, 
has expressed my sentiments exactly in 
an article which he wrote in the New 
Orleans Item of January 7 about the 
Rosenbergs. 

The article follows: 

DON’T SPARE CHAIR 
(By Hermann Deutsch) 

Amid preparations for the coming inau- 
gural ceremonies marchers are picketing the 
White House to protest the execution of a 
couple of convicted traitors. 

I fully realize that the right of peaceable 
assembly must not be abridged. Nonethe- 
less, since we already have a law to penalize 
those who make an indecent exposure of 
their persons, can’t we pass another law to 
penalize indecent exposure of mind and 
morals? 

To judge by such of their placards as I 
have seen in news pictures, telecasts, and 
movie reels, not one of those pickets claims 
the Rosenbergs are innocent. They merely 
want the penalty softened. Yet not one 
uttered the first picketing peep to demand 
clemency for behind-the-iron-curtain bri- 
gades of hapless purgees, hustled off to the 
execution ground within 24 hours of their 
conviction at Communist-type “trials” 
whose mockery of justice would turn the 
stomach of a shoveller of guts in an 
abattoir. 

Under such circumstances, demonstrations 
by those who did not gag at the “Commy” 
purges on behalf of a couple of adults who 
knowingly betrayed their country to Soviet 
Russia amounts to a very indecent exposure 
of mind and morals indeed. 

Some 25 years ago, an aging playboy and 
playgirl in south Louisiana killed the lady’s 
husband by night in a pirogue on Lake 
Palourde, after which they slit open the 
deceased's torso to weight it with angle trons 
before dumping it into the black water. 
They were found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to hang. 

Thereupon a he-sob-sister wrote an open 
letter, with all emoting stops pulled open, 
pleading for commutation—not on the 
ground that the crime was anything but 
revolting or that any doubt of the couple's 
guilt remained, but solely because one of the 
doomed pair was a woman, and no woman 
had ever before been hanged in Louisiana. 

To their credit be it remembered that 
Judge James Simon, cleaving to the judicial 
principle without heed to sentimental sob 
stuff, refused to recommend clemency and 
Governor Long bluntly declared that “all I 
want to know is which of these murderers is 
guilty.” 

In May 1923, six men were hanged from 
the same gallows in Amite because during an 
attempted robbery in Independence a by- 
stander was shot to death. Governor Parker 
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was literally inundated with pleas and de- 
mands for mercy; but he had promised the 
people of Tangipahoa that if they would not 
interfere with the orderly functioning of the 
courts, he would see to it that the law took 
its course. He kept his word. 

Yet those were trivial deeds of darkness 
compared to the crime of which the Rosen- 
bergs stand convicted. 

Have I no pity? Of course I have, far 
more than the average, because as a news- 
paperman I have seen so many men die 
violently—on the gallows, in apartment 
house fires, in shipwrecks, under the gunfire 
of law officers. I know what that sort of 
thing means. 

But all the pity I can muster does not 
suffice for the youths who will be killed and 
maimed, and for the heartbreak this will 
bring to their-families, in some ghastly con- 
flict of the future, because the Rosenbergs 
sold themselves and tpeir fellow countrymen 
to the Kremlin, whose masters are even now 
ordering picket demonstrations with as cal- 
lous and calculated a detachment as that of 
an engineer starting a piece of machinery. 

True, executing the Rosenbergs won't keep 
those fine young men from being slain, crip- 
pled, and blinded, now that the crime which 
betrayed them is an accomplished fact. But 
carrying out the court’s decree may warn 
future dupes whose stupidity, greed, and 
gullibility the Kremlin might buy, that 
neither hand-me-down demonstrations or- 
dered by their cynical masters, nor the known 
sentimentality of our people will turn aside 
the sword of judgment, once the die is cast. 

As I see it, the death sentence against the 
Rosenbergs should be commuted—but only 
when and if the death sentence they decreed 
against the fine young men who one day 
must perish because of the Rosenbergs’ crime 
can be commuted first. 


Black Market in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called by a constitu- 
ent in Iowa to a deplorable situation in 
Korea where our boys are fighting under 
the most terrible and ruthless conditions. 
It appears that these boys have not been 
supplied with adequate winter clothing 
and that black-market conditions pre- 
vail, and goods intended for the boys are 
sold on the black market in Korea. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following letter which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post: 

BLACK MARKET IN KOREA 

Maybe I'm wrong in writing to you of this, 
but I feel that my belly is full. 

I am stationed at an airfield in Korea and 
not too far from the lines. The words that 
are written in newspapers and heard over 
radio. stress of the effort to clothe our men 
for the coming winter. I for myself have 
seen otherwise. My men pull guard in 
8-hour shifts and as yet [November 14] 
there have been no winter footwear issued to 
us. Heavy socks we cannot get. Supply 
can’t.get them and the clothing-sales train 
that comes monthly doesn't have them. 

In Yongdungpo and Seoul there are areas 
called black~market street. There you can 
buy pile jackets, field jackets, boots, over- 
shoes, long johns, or what haye- you, All still 


in its orlginal wrappings, GI. This clothing 
is sold openly. Is it possible that there are 
connections somewhere in our Government 
that this is allowed? 

A Korean national can wear any GI gar- 
ment and say he bought it on the black 
market. Nothing is done about it as far as 
investigating this black-market source. Not 
as far as I can see, anyway. 

I am a loyal American and proud of it, 
having served in the Infantry in World War 
II and now this mess we're in here. Still 
it makes me sick to see such utter disregard 
for the troops for personal profit. 

(Name Withheld.) 

Care of Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


In Defense of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Walker 
S. Buel, from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of December 20, 1952: 


In DEFENSE OF OUR CONGRESS—YourR REPRE- 
SENTATIVE Tonay Is ONE OF Your OWN 
WORKING FOR YOU 

(By Walker S. Buel) 


WASHINGTON, December 19.—In campaign 
years and at other times many unfair things 
have been said about Congress and its Mem- 
bers. By and large, the Members of Senate 
and House are hardworking men who were 
successful in some line of activity before 
seeking election to the National Legislature. 
Most are truly representative of their States 
and local communities. 

If you were looking for the average Mem- 
ber of the new Eighty-third Congress which 
convenes January 3, you probably could not 
pick him out of the crowd, for those who 
indulged in such eccentricities as long manes 
of hair and frock coats have virtually dis- 
appeared from the American political scene. 

Congressional Quarterly News has made a 
survey to throw light on the average Con- 
gressman who is coming to Washington just 
after New Year's Day. 

AVERAGE MAN 


He's nearly 53, and comes to Washington 
with some experience in politics at the local 
or national level. He probably earned his 
living at one time as a doctor, lawyer, busi- 
nessman, farmer, newspaperman, or maybe as 
a teacher. There's a good chance he made a 
“go” of more than one of these jobs. And 
chances are he’s a veteran. 

‘The survey shows that the men and women 
who will make up the new Senate and House 
are a representative cross section of the Na- 
tion. They range in age from 26 to 85. The 
average Senator will be going on 57, a little 
older than his counterpart in the last Senate. 
The average Representative, 5 years younger 
than his Senate counterpart, will be about 
the same age, 52, as the average for the last 
Congress. 

Pick a name at random from among the 
Members of this new Congress, and you may 
have singled out a former labor union official 
or a past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. You may have set- 
tiled upon a former professional soldier, or a 
missionary; an apple grower or a manufac- 
turer. But whatever his previous calling, 
chances are that he would have taken an 
active part in civic service or politics, 
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FOR INSTANCE 


For instance, pick Senator CLINTON . P. 
ANDERSON, Democrat, New Mexico. This 
legislator is a farmer and, appropriately 
enough, former Secretary of Agriculture. 
Senator Irvine M. Ives, Republican, New 
York, is a former insurance executive, who 
headed the New York State Temporary Com- 
mission on. Agriculture before coming to 
Congress. Senator James H. Durr, Republi- 
can, Pennsylvania, started out as a lawyer 
and became governor of his State. Many 
Senators previously served as governors of 
their States, as Representatives, or as judges 
or mayors. All but seven Members have had 
political experience of some sort. 

In the House, 363 Members engaged in 
politics or worked in civil-service positions 
before coming to Washington. B. CARROLL 
Reece, Republican, Tennessee, is former 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. CHAUNCEY W. REED, Republican, Illi- 
nois, was chairman of his county Republican 
central committee for many years. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, Republican, Minnesota, served as 
a member of his State legislature before be- 
ing elected to Congress. 


MANY VETERANS 


Most of the Congressmen who will help 
shape national defense and military policy 
are veterans. Some participated in both 
World Wars, and at least four served in the 
Spanish-American War. Many are war 
heroes. There are Representatives James P. 
S. Devereux, Republican, Maryland, who 
commanded the Marines on Wake Island 
early in World War II; JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Democrat, Minnesota, who parachuted be- 
hind enemy lines into Yugoslavia during the 
war; and PETER W. RODINO, JR., Democrat, 


_New Jersey, knighted by King Umberto of 


Italy for his service in Italy during and after 
the war. 

Well over half of the new Members of 
Congress acquired their debating ability as 
lawyers prior to entering the House and 


Senate. There are 249 lawyers in the House, 
56 in the Senate. Some were top-ranking 
Judges. Senators Par McCarran, Democrat, 


Nevada, and WALTER F. GEORGE, Democrat, 
Georgia, for example, were on the supreme 
courts of their States. 

When you hear the name “Capehart” you 
may think of radios rather than politics. 
“Chatham” may mean more to most house- 
wives as the name on a blanket than on the 
House roster. For Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, Republican, Indiana, and Representa- 
tive THURMOND CHATHAM, Democrat, North 
Carolina, were known for connections with 
these respective products before coming to 
Washington—and they are only two of the 
successful businessmen and bankers now in 
Congress. Other Congressmen have been 
just as successful in farming. Senator 
Harry Fioop BYRD, Democrat, Virginia, owns 
orchards that produce, it has been said, more 
of the world’s apples than do those of any 
other grower. 


Our Armed Forces Have Cheapened 
Medals for Valor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Our Armed Forces Have Cheapened 
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Medals for Valor,” written by Robert W. 
Smith, and published in the Minneapolis 
Star of January 6, 1953: 


OUR ARMED Forces HAVE CHEAPENED MEDALS 
FoR VaLoR—SENATOR McCarTuy’s NOT THE 
ONLY VETERAN To BE GIVEN A GLOWING 
CITATION FOR SOMETHING REMOTE FROM 
HEROISM, POINTS OUT ONE OF OUR STAFF 

(By Robert W. Smith) 

When the Marine Corps recently awarded 
Senator JOSEPH MCCARTHY five Air Medals 
and a Distinguished Flying Cross for World 
War II service, the Star’s editorial page col- 
umnist Fletcher Knebel quipped cynically, 
“mere routine stuff—open to any South 
Pacific veteran who can prove he completed 
30 missions before becoming a United States 
Senator.” 

Other people commented, too—hbitterly and 
angrily. 

But it should be realized that there are 
two scandals involved here. One is the Mc- 
CarTHY busiress itself; the other is the gen- 
eral debasement of American war medals be- 
gun in World War II and continued in Korea, 

McCarrTHy’s war record was no better and 
no worse than the records of millions of other 
Americans who served with varying degrees 
of diligence and efficiency. It has been cloud- 
ed, however, by his willingness—even eager- 
ness—to reap the political benefit of being 
represented as something he was not, a war 
hero. 

But if McCartuy’s motives are suspect, the 
motive of the corps itself in making the re- 
cent award seems even more dubious. What 
future congressional favors is the corps buy- 
ing with these medals? That’s the inevitable 
question in many minds. 

In fairness to the marines it should be 
pointed out that the Senator or someone act- 
ing in his behalf could have brought such 
political pressure to bear that the corps felt 
it had to award the medal to avoid future 
unpleasantness. 

And in fairness to McCarty it must be 
pointed out that under the loose standards 
on which these and other medals were award- 
ed in World War II, he earned them just as 
much as many thousands of other veterans 
earned them. 

The real scandal is the way so many of our 
medals have been debased by the open- 
handed way they were awarded. 


MEANINGLESS PHRASES 


Consider some of the glowing phrases from 
McCartHy’s citation: “For heroism and ex- 
traordinary achievement * * + skill, 
courage, and devotion in the face of hostile 
antiaircraft fire.” To any knowing veteran 
those words mean nothing. They are stock 
phrases used indiscriminately to justify 
awards “made with the rations.” 

An Air Medal signified completion of five 
or six missions. But there are missions and 
there are missions. And you can't tell from 
a man’s Air Medal (or the citation awarding 
it) whether his missions were “milk runs” or 
hard-fought nightmares demanding the 
utmost of courage and devotion. 

Similarly the DFC. It, too, was automatic. 
By the time the award of further Air Medals 
would have crowded a man’s ribbon space, he 
was given a DFC (25 or 30 missions). 

The Air Force (then part of the Army) 
wasn’t alone in this, of course. The Army 
and Navy have much on their consciences, 
too. 

Take the Army’s Bronze Star. Some Bronze 
Stars have meaning, were earned in combat. 
But most are little more than good conduct 
medals. Said one disgusted officer: 

“Generals used to carry them around in 
their pockets. If they came on a bunch of 
GI’s and one was unloading a truck and the 
others were loafing, he'd pin a Bronze Star 
on the guy working. It'd be up to his aide 
to see that the order was cut and the citation 
written for meritorious service.’ ” 


FOR THE BRASS, TOO 


Goupastep. The Legion of Merit became 
known as the colonels’ good-conduct medal 
(or Bronze Star). And because generals also 
have to have medals, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal became their good conduct medal. 

Lt. Col. Melvin Voorhees, in his excellent 
Korean Tales, has this to say about such 
awards: “It is pretty safe to say that not 
5 out of 100 medals awarded United States 
soldiers of the rank of colonel or above have 
any meaning other than that the man did 
the job he was trained by the Government 
and paid to do.” 

A few medals escaped this debasement. 
The Medal of Honor, the Silver Star, and the 
Navy Cross by and large remained respected 
as medals which had to be earned and whose 
accompanying citations meant something. 

Of course our Armed Forces did not set 
historical precedent in this matter. But in 
the past, a general lowering of the standards 
for awarding war medals has been the mark 
of a losing or imperiled army. The Germans 
in the closing stages of World War I, for 
example, handed out Iron Crosses by the 
bushel in a fruitless attempt to boost morale. 
Of our allies in World War II, only the 
Russians were as profligate with medals as we. 

The saddest thing about the whole situa- 
tion is the injustice done to some veterans 
and the pain it may cause the families of 
many who didn’t come back. For some men 
suffered greatly and some died in winning Air 
Medals and DFC’s and Bronze Stars. 


This I Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I noticed with pleasure a poem by Mrs. 
Helen Virden, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
printed in the Washington Evening Star 
on New Year’s Day. This poem will ap- 
peal to many Americans beyond the nor- 
mal reading public of the Star in Wash- 
ington, and for that reason I believe it 
proper to present it for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. A Nation 
which still can express its ideals in such 
beautiful and effective language is safe 
against all dangers, foreign and do- 
mestic. = 

Mrs. Virden first distinguished herself 
as a community leader and as an en- 
thusiastic young Republican worker, and 
she is today serving as county recorder 
of Henry County, Iowa. 

Mrs. Virden’s poem selected by the 
Evening Star for New Year’s Day publi- 
cation is as follows: 

‘Tuts I BELIEVE 

I believe in the miracle of America, 

In the common purpose of her people, 

Their common hope and their common deyo- 
tion. 

My faith evades definition 

But it is built on Plymouth Rock, 

Concord Bridge and Valley Forge. 

I reaffirm my faith thinking of women and 
children 

In covered wagons along the Oregon Trail. 

Men on foot over Cumberland Gap. 

How corruption and dishonor have always 
been answered 

By high-hearted patriots. 

Their blood runs strong in us, 

A lasting part of what we are. 
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I rest my faith in Him 

Who almost two thousand years ago 
Taught a lesson to mankind 

They never fully learned 

Nor yet entirely forgot. 


I have faith in the great dream of my country 
Bred to liberty at Runnymede and nourished 
By three centuries of unselfish devotion. 

I believe that America is on the verge 

Of something noble, 

On the border of a new glory that shall shine 


‘In the lives of all people, everywhere. 


This I believe. 
—Helen Virden. 


The Senate’s Rules 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Senate’s Rules,” published 
in we Chicago Daily Tribune of January 
5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SENATE’s RULES 


New Dealers, with the support of a handful 
of Truman Republicans, will make their bid 
tomorrow to change the Senate rule govern- 
ing filibustering. They want to end the fili- 
buster in the belief that only under such a 
change is there even the most remote chance 
of putting across a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

It is conceded by proponents of FEPC 
that the prospect of amending Senate rule 
22, which protects the right of unlimited 
debate unless two-thirds of the entire mem- 
bership of 96 votes to cut off discussion, is not 
encouraging. The conservative Democrats 
from the South will fight to preserve the rule, 
and Republican Senators in caucus Priday 
voted against a change. 

Those Senators favoring FEPC argue 
that the Senate is not a continuing body be- 
cause one-third of its membership changes 
every 2 years. They contend, therefore, that 
when it reassembles its old rules are not 
carried over from the preceding session, and 
that it must adopt new rules. Under this 
theory, they seek to strike out the present 
rule applying to filibustering and to permit 
limitation of debate by a simple majority— 
the votes of 49 Senators, rather than of 64 
as presently required. 

The last time this rule was put to the test 
Was on May 19, 1950, when 52 votes—12 short 
of the two-thirds majority required—were 
mustered in support of cloture. The rule is 
cloaked in its own protections. That is, de- 
bate on changing it cannot be imited. Thus 
any attempt to strike down the rule and 
thereby end filibustering is likely to promote 
a filibuster of itself. 

As we have repeatedly said, the filibuster 
has important uses in protecting the consti- 
tutional structure. Unlimited debate might, 
in some drastic contingency, be the sole 
means of preventing an overbearing Presi- 
dent from overthrowing the Constitution, 
That has been suggested by many Senators 
during past debates. During the debate in 
1915 on President Wilson's bill to arm mer- 
chant ships, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, said 
that an attempt by the President to “impose 
his will on the Senate” is an occasion on 
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which a filibuster “is not only justified but 
+ + œ imperatively demanded.” 

But the immediate issue is whether such 
drastic damage to the rules the Senate has 
erected for its own protection is warranted in 
the absence of any clear majority sentiment 
in favor of FEPC. This proposed legislation 
is politically motivated.. It is frankly a bid 
for the votes of racial and religious minori- 
ties. It is likely that a number of its advo- 
cates support it not out of moral conviction 
but because of fear of political reprisal if 
they should refuse to do so. FEPC has be- 
come an instrument for political blackmail. 

This legislation has never commended it- 
self to us. It perverts the principle that no 
man shall be held in involuntary servitude 
by classifying employers as fit subjects of 
involuntary servitude. It would strip from 
them the right to choice of association. We 
know of no constitutional warrant for such 
interference. 

We believe the Senate will be well advised 
to stand by its existing rules and to side- 
track FEPC. That issue is productive of 
more strife and discrimination than its en- 
actment would possibly settle. Understand- 
ing and sympathy among the races have been 
improving steadily. Legislative intolerance 
in the form of mandatory regulations gov- 
erning employment will not improve race 
relations but will harm them. 


The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
January 7 issue of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News. This timely editorial gives 
emphasis to the fact that the McCarran- 
Walter Act should be given a fair trial 
erie attempts are made to supplant 
t. 

The editorial follows: 

LEAVE IT ALONE 


Strenuous efforts will be made at the be- 
ginning of the new administration to amend 
the McCarran-Walter law so as to allow 
more liberal immigration quotas for various 
foreign nations. 

It shouldn't happen, 

The McCarran-Walter measure is good 
enough as it now stands, really a recodifi- 
cation of existing statutes, with a general 
tightening up of provisions intended to pro- 
tect the security of this country against such 
subversive elements as communism, fascism, 
and the like. Here are some of the things 
the law does; 

It admits Asia-origin immigrants on a 
quota basis. 

It admits to American citizenship 85,000 
first-generation Japanese now in the United 
States. 

It ends all immigation-law discrimination 
on the basis of sex or race. And, of course, 
there is none on the basis of religion, 

The spouse of the immigrant and his chil- 
dren are counted as a unit for quota pur- 
poses. The family counts as one deduction 
from the quota allowed a given country. 

It restricts immigration from Jamaica and 
Trinidad to an annual quota of 100 each, 
(This was formerly under the much larger 
quota of Great Britain.) 


Quotas allotted to foreign countries are 
determined on the basis of national origins 
as shown in our census of 1920. 

Preference, where there must be preference 
to keep within the quota, goes to the educat- 
ed, the technically skilled, to parents of 
American children, to spouses of American 
citizens, and to children. 

There may be some faults in the law. But 
most of them are on the side of keeping 
America in substantially its present racial 
and cultural balance—on the side of keeping 
it American as we have it and know it. It is 
rough on Communists. It restricts the flow 
from overpopulated places such as Italy, In- 
dia, and the like. It limits the number of 
displaced persons which we absorb each year. 
It tends to select the fit to the disappoint- 
ment of the unfit and the unfortunate. 

Freedom of surplus population to find else- 
where a place of overflow is necessary, of 
course, to relieve tensions which do not make 
for peace. But it does not follow, does it, 
that America must take every footloose and 
uprooted outcast in all the world? The Mc- 
Carran Act is a loud and firm “No” to that 
question. 

Humanitarians, sentimentalists, hyphen- 
Americans, religionists, leftists—the good 
and the bad together—may be found pro- 
testing the law. But in the main, it is a 
good law. 


Moral Vacuum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. FOULSON. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial taken from the Washington Post 
of Friday, October 31, 1952, certainly ex- 
presses my opinion. The Democrats’ at- 
tempts to show that Senator Dirck NIXON 
was involved in certain scandals was as 
much of a paradox as Al Capone accusing 
a boy of swiping a watermelon from a 
thousand-acre watermelon patch. 


MORAL Vacuum 


Assurance has been made repeatedly that 
under Adlai Stevenson there would be as 
thoroughgoing a cleanup in Washington as 
there would be under Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The only proof available of intentions was the 
reconstitution of the Democratic National 
Committee. However, the job is going to be 
far more difficult, apparently, than the Goy- 
ernor had imagined. For instance, look at 
the outcropping in the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Chairman Mitchell acted with commend- 
able speed in dismissing Lawrence Westbrook 
from the Democratic National Committee 
shortly after his contract to collect a fee of 
roughly $200,000 on the sale of tungsten to 
the Government was exposed. Mr. West- 
brook insists that his work on the contract 
with a Portuguese firm was completed last 
December and that he did not become 
assistant chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee until January of this year. But the 
fact remains that the contract under which 
he and two associates were to receive a 5- 
percent commission on a $9,000,000 trans- 
action was signed on September 11, after the 
present campaign had begun. 

As usual, Mr. Westbrook sees nothing wrong 
about. what he did, although he must have 
known that the contract itself forbade the 
payment of any commission of the type he 
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was to receive, The incident is not very 
different from many others that have come 
to light in recent years. It simply adds 
another depressing bit of evidence of the 
moral vacuum in which so many men of 
influence in Washington move, 

Governor Stevenson must have been no 
less perturbed than Chairman Mitchell by 
this disclosure of corruption within his 
own organization, For the incident suggests 
that, despite the appointment of a new chair- 
man, the Democratic hierarchy has not yet 
succeeded in purging itself of 5-percenters 
seeking to enrich themselves out of Govern- 
ment business. Since July, the cleansing of 
his party has been a primary responsibility 
of the Democratic candidate. The difficulty 
he has encountered again emphasizes the 
handicap he would be under in tackling the 
larger task he would fall heir to if elected— 
the ousting of corrupt and amoral officials 
as well as party functionaries, 

The question, as we see it, is not whether 
Governor Stevenson sincerely desires to clean 
house, but whether the 5-percenter philoso- 
phy has become too strongly entrenched to 
be upset without ending the 20-year reign 
of the party in power. 


Congressman Rogers’ Bill Would Pave 
Way for Greater Economy in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Speak- 
er, on January 5, 1953, I reintroduced my 
resolution providing for a record yea- 
and-nay vote on all appropriation bills. 

I am convinced that the passage of 
this resolution would be a strong factor 
in bringing about economy in our Gov- 
ernment. During the past election all 
of us have cried and shouted for. econ- 
omy. The passage of this measure which 
would place each Member on record on 
spending the taxpayers’ money, would 
give faith and confidence to the taxpay- 
ers that the Representatives intended to 
bring about economy and not merely talk 
economy. Let the record speak. 

I am pleased to have a most excellent 
and convincing editorial in my home pa- 
per, the Fort Lauderdale Daily News, 
written by Jack W. Gore, editor and co- 
publisher, endorsing the merits of this 
resolution. I hope each Member of Con- 
gress will read this splendid editorial: 
CONGRESSMAN ROGERS’ BILL WouLp Pave WAY 

For GREATER EcONOoMY IN CONGRESS 

With Congress back in session again and a 
great deal of talk commencing to be heard 
about balancing the budget and passing 
along a few tax cuts to the people, it will be 
interesting to see in the days ahead just 
how much of this talk is hot air, pure and 
simple, and how much 1s sincere, 

Right now just about everybody in au- 
thority is assuming that the pressure for 
lower taxes will be too much for Congress to 
resist. Yet unless Congress can find some 
way to cut down on Government spending, 
it hardly seems possible for the legislators to 
slice taxes. 

One answer to Government spending has 
been available to Congress for the past two 
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sessions. It is a bill which was originally in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Dwicur L., Rocers, and its purpose is to make 
all of our legislative representatives stand 
up and be counted every time they vote on 
a spending bill, 

A great many people may not be aware of 
the fact that millions upon milions of dollars 
are appropriated by Congress every session 
merely on the strength of voice votes. This 
voice-yote business makes it impossible to 
determine from the Recorp whether or not 
a Congressman was living up to any econ- 
omy pledges he might have made to the 
folks back home. In other words he could 
make a great many speeches in Congress 
on the necessity of economy and get these 
speeches inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, thus getting a name for himself as an 
economy advocate, but then he could turn 
around and vote for a whole batch of spend- 
ing measures secure in the knowledge nobody 
could find out whether he voted yes or no 
on the appropriation bills. 

This is a nice protective system for Con- 
gressmen who like to talk out of the sides 
of their mouths. It is such a nice system 
that for the past two sessions Congressman 
Rocers hasn't been able to get any definite 
action on his bill to change the whole set-up. 

This session things could be a little dif- 
ferent. Before he went back to Washington 
Congressman Rocers reported a number of 
his fellow legislators had evidenced consid- 
erable interest in his bill and had offered 
their support. 

One might think that it wouldn’t take too 
much prodding to get our legislative repre- 
sentatives to go on record with their votes 
on all spending bills. After all the people 
have a right to know where their money is 
going and whether or not their own legisla- 
tive representatives supported the appro- 
priation. That knowledge is almost basic if 
the people are to accurately judge the per- 
formances of their representatives. 

Yet it is surprising, if not downright 
amazing, how much tax money is expended 
during each session of Congress without the 
Official recording of a single vote. 

Under such a set-up real economy in Gov- 
ernment is just a pipe dream for no matter 
how hard certain Members of Congress labor 
to save the people some money there will 
always be others who will go right on spend- 
ing secure in the knowledge their votes aren't 
recorded and the people whose money they 
spend have no way of checking up to deter- 
mine who is responsible. 

That’s why we say it will be interesting 
during this present session to see what pro- 
portion of the economy and tax-cutting taik 
we are now hearing is translated into action. 
We know for sure that a lot of it is Just for 
effect. The real test won't come until later 
on in the session when the appropriation 
bills make their appearance, 

If all our Congressmen knew for sure that 
they would have to go on the record in vot- 
ing for these appropriation bills we believe 
many of them would hesitate a long while 
before voting to approve the full amounts 
asked. They know, and the people know, 
that our Government could be run at far less 
cost than it is now and with no great loss 
in efficiency. But until there is some incen- 
tive for Congressmen to get on the economy 
ball a good many of them will continue to 
be economy minded in their public state- 
ments, but will be just the opposite in their 
nonrecorded spending votes. 

Congressman Rocers’ bill would straighten 
up this situation, but fast. It’s a good bill 
and if he can get enough support to get it 
passed it will be a pretty good sign that 
this session of Congress really means to go 
all out in cutting Government costs and in 
passing along the benefits of lowered costs 
to the people in the form of tax reductions, 


Tidelands Should Be First Order of Busi- 
ness in Eighty-third Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I wish to include a letter written by 
a young Texan to the Washington editor 
of Newsweek magazine. I commend this 
article to every Member of this Congress 
who is interested in correcting a miscar- 
riage of justice perpetrated on the State 
of Texas: 

OCTOBER 27, 1952. 
Mr. Eenest K, LINDLEY, 
Washington Editor, Newsweek Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LINDLEY: You will remember 
me, I hope, as the young man who talked 
with you recently at the State Fair Grounds 
at Dallas, Tex., immediately following the 
political speech made there by Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson. In parting, you assured me that, 
if I were to write you a letter, you would do 
me the courtesy of reading it. So, here is 
the letter. 

I have just read your article on pages 29 
and 30 of the current issue of Newsweek 
magazine, and I have found it to be excel- 
lently done and yery interesting. One sen- 
tence, however, sticks in my mind, and that 
is your statement: “The miscalled tidelands 
issue has been built into a very emotional 
affair." During my conversation with you, 
you impressed me as a man who was ex- 
tremely sincere in determining the facts 
about any specific subject; but that you, like 
so many of our non-Texan friends, did not at 
all get the Texas viewpoint on this so-called 
tidelands issue. Believing that you, as a 
journalist, are desirous of understanding 
both slants of the issue regardless of your 
own personal viewpoint on the matter, I am 
writing you this letter to give you the Texas 
viewpoint on the subject so that you can 
better analyze and understand why hun- 
dreds of thousands of Texas citizens feel as 
they do. 

To understand this viewpoint, you must 
first ignore the fact that there is a political 
campaign on at this time and must dismiss 
from your mind the political discussions of 
the subject, made by both political parties, 
which only confuse the issue, particularly 
for non-Texans. With this out of our minds 
for the present, let us look only at the docu- 
mented facts of history in order to get the 
background, 

You must realize, and I admit that it is 
apparently difficult for many non-Texans to 
do so, that it is an actual fact of history that 
Texas was an independent nation prior to 
joining the United States, and that it nego- 
tiated its own affiliation with the United 
States, acting in this capacity just as Canada 
or Mexico might theoretically do under simi- 
lar circumstances today. The State of Texas 
was not created by the Federal Government 
out of Territories that it already possessed 
and owned, Too many non-Texans look at 
this fact as history as if it were only a leg- 
endary tale, or the imagination of Texans, 
or their wishful daydreaming; or, just an- 
other example of the Texas flair for brag- 
ging. However, the truth of the matter re- 
mains—this is an historical fact. 

With this in mind, let us inquire: “What 
are the Texas tidelands, anyway?” ‘The an=- 
swer is that they are approximately 2,680,000 
acres reaching from low tide on our Texas 
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beaches out to 3 leagues, or 1014 miles from 
shore into the Gulf. Let us then ask, “How 
were they created as such? What is their 
beginning?” 

After winning its independence from Mex- 
ico on the battlefield of San Jacinto in 1836, 
the first congress: of the Republic of Texas 
fixed its limits by a boundary act of Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, as follows: “Beginning at the 
mouth of the Sabine River, and running west 
along the Gulf of Mexico 3 leagues from 
land, to the mouth of the Rio Grande.” 
Thereafter, in 1837, President Andrew Jack- 
son advised the Congress of the United 
States as follows: “The title of Texas to the 
territory she claims is identified with her 
independence,” 

On April 12, 1844, after formal negotia- 
tions, a treaty was signed between Texas and 
the United States, providing for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. In this treaty Texas was to 
give up its public land and public property. 
The United States was to assume the public 
debt of Texas and was to annex Texas as a 
Territory. On April 22, 1844, President Tyler 
sent this treaty to the Senate of the United 
States, which on June 8 voted and defeated 
the treaty by a vote of 36 to 16. One of the 
main reasons stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate for the defeat of this treaty was the 
allegation that Texas’ lands were worthless 
and would never amount to enough to pay 
the indebtedness of that Republic. One 
Senator said: “Let Texas keep her lands and 
pay her own debts.” 

Accordingly, the same Congress submitted 
a counterproposal to the Republic of Texas 
for annexation. From December 10, 1844, 
until February 14, 1845, 17 drafts of counter- 
proposals came before the United States 
Congress. Some of these had provisions 
which would have required Texas to “cede 
its minerals, mines, salt lakes, and springs” 
and to give up its land and mineral rights. 
None of these proposals passed. Finally, 
Representative Milton Brown, of Tennessee, 
who had previously introduced a resolution 
stipulating that Texas cede her minerals, 
offered again the general proposals of his 
original resolution, but omitted the ceding 
of mineral clauses, which his earlier resolu- 
tion had contained and which had just been 
defeated in the rejection of an amendment 
of Representative Burke, of New Hampshire, 
which stipulated that Texas cede its minerals 
and mines. Brown’s revised resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 120 to 98. Thus the 
claim of the United States to the minerals 
of Texas was considered and rejected by the 
House of Representatives in its formation of 
the resolution which was submitted and ac- 
cepted by the Republic of Texas as the basis 
of its admission to the Union. 

The House resolution that finally passed 
contained two paragraphs: the first proposed 
that Texas should be admitted to the Union 
as a State, with a republican form of gov- 
ernment adopted by the people of Texas 
and approved by the Congress of the United 
States. The second paragraph specified the 
details of the annexation; namely that the 
constitution of the new State must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress before January 1, 1846, 
and that new States, not exceeding four in 
number in addition to the State of Texas 
might be formed out of Texas. The most im- 
portant of these specific provisions was that 
Texas was to retain its public debt and was 
to retain title to all of the vacant and un- 
appropriated lands lying within the limits 
of the Republic of Texas. Nothing was in 
these first two paragraphs about “equal foot- 
ing” with other States. 

The United States Senate amended this 
resolution and added a third paragraph 
which gave the President of the United 
States the option at his own judgment and 
discretion to negotiate the annexation of 
Texas by treaty which would admit Texas 
into the Union “on an equal footing with the 
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existing States,” instead of submitting to the 
Republic of Texas the proposals of the first 
and second paragraphs as prepared by the 
House. 

President Tyler chose not to exercise this 
option to negotiate by treaty, and instead 
submitted the provisions of only the first 
two paragraphs of the joint resolution, 
President Anson Jones, of Texas, submitted 
this to the Texas Congress, which unani- 
mously approved it, and then called a con- 
vention of the people of Texas to prepare a 
State constitution and to ratify the accept- 
ance by the Texas Congress. This conven- 
tion passed an ordinance of acceptance 
which states: “We, the deputies of the people 
of Texas, do ordain and declare that we 
assent to and accept the proposals, condi- 
tions and guaranties contained in the first 
and second sections of the resolution of the 
Congress of the United States.” On Decem- 
ber 29, 1845, James K. Polk, President of the 
United States, signed a joint resolution of 
the Congress of the United States, which re- 
ferred to the offer by the United States and 
the acceptance of Texas of the provisions of 
the first and second paragraphs of the initial 
joint resolution of March 1, 1845, which made 
the offer, and declared that effective upon 
December 29, 1845; and upon those terms 
Texas was a State in the Union. Thus, al- 
though the President of the United States 
was authorized by the third paragraph of the 
resolution, at his own discretion to offer 
Texas an opportunity to come into the Union 
on equal footing by treaty, he instead sub- 
mitted the alternate proposal which outlined 
specific provisions allowing Texas to retain 
her lands. The proposal actually submitted 
to and accepted and ratified by Texas con- 
tained no mention of the equal-footing idea. 

One of the specific proposals, conditions, 
guaranties offered by the United Statés in 
good faith and accepted faithfully by the 
people of Texas was that Texas was to retain 
the public domain which had belonged to it 
while it was an independent nation. These 
lands consisted of an estimated 277,906,000 
acres of public land which extended to three 
leagues offshore. The new State of Texas 
retained the general land office, which had 
been established by the republic to adminis- 
ter the ownership of these lands. And for 
over 100 years Texas has had possession of 
these lands and has administered them ac- 
cordingly, and its ownership has been recog- 
nized by all parties, including the United 
States Government. 

Four members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, less than a majority of a full 
nine-member Court, have ignored provisions 
of the annexation contract by which Texas 
retained these lands and minerals. In justi- 
fication therefor, these four members have 
cited and relied upon the alternative “equal 
footing” provision which was never sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States 
and was never considered, accepted, or 
agreed upon by the Republic of Texas. It 
was contained in none of the proposals to 
or negotiations with Texas except the above- 
mentioned alternative and rejected third 
paragraph. The result is that an alternative 
proposal which was rejected both by the 
United States and Texas has been allowed 
by the Supreme Court to control over the 
proposal specifically submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and accepted by 
the Congress and the people of Texas, and 
which provided that they retain all lands 
“lying within its limits.” 

I have presented here for you the facts of 
history, without the confusion of political 
charges and countercharges. These facts are 
the fundamental basis of Texas’ ownership of 
its tidelands. These facts are documented 
for posterity in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and in the diplomatic records of many na- 
tions throughout the world. What I have 
stated above I know to be factual myself. 


I have actually obtained photostatic copies 
of the congressional resolutions from our 
museums and have read them myself, and all 
of this long before either political party had 
named its candidate. 

Texans, like other United States citizens, 
have a high regard for the high position of 
the judicial branch of our Government, and 
we also have much respect for the position 
of the Supreme Court. But we also realize, 
as I tried to explain to you during our con- 
versation, that the authority of the court un- 
der our democratic judicial system, whether 
it be the Supreme Court of the United States 
or a local justice of the peace, does not give 
it the power to decide questions of fact. 
The court, even the Supreme Court, does not 
have the constitutional authority or practical 
ability to alter the acts and facts of history 
after they have already occurred. 

In this instance, four members of the 
Supreme Court completely disregarded the 
resolutions of Congress, the facts of history, 
and the honorable treatment due all citizens 
of our country. By this last statement I 
refer to the following facts: the Texas Tide- 
lands case is the first time in the history 
of the United States that the Supreme Court 
of the United States refused to allow a State, 
against whom a controversial lawsuit had 
been filed by the Federal Government, to 
present evidence in support of its position, 
The Supreme Court actually refused to look 
at the supporting evidence, including docu- 
ments of the Federal Government, which 
Texas had available to prove its position. 
This is a shocking fact, and can be sub- 
stantiated by investigation (beyond, of 
course, mere inquiry of the Justices’ offices). 

Another shocking fact is the Texas Tide- 
lands case is the first time in the history 
of the United States that the Supreme Court 
has chosen to disregard the contractual obli- 
gations of the Federal Government in a writ- 
ten agreement between the United States and 
another nation made in good faith by both 
parties. The famous former Chief Justice 
John Marshall said that suits involving con- 
stitutional issues and treaties should not be 
decided by less than a majority of the full 
Court. And it follows that in no event 
should four members of the Court, over the 
protests of three dissenters, be allowed to 
break a provision of the solemn contract be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
Texas and take away from the State 2,680,000 
acres of land which has been in its posses- 
sion for over 100 years. 

So you can see, the tidelands issue in itself 
is not a political issue. Harry S. Truman 
and Adlai Stevenson, however, have made it 
a political issue and, as you say, an emotional 
issue in Texas. Speaking for myself, I admit 
that I am emotional about it, for it is an 
insult to me, as a citizen of Texas, that a 
President of the United States, or anyone 
aspiring to hold that position demanding 
integrity and good faith in its conduct, 
would regard the very document that 
brought my State into the Federal Union as a 
mere scrap of paper. It matters not to me 
whether the tidelands are valuable or 
whether they are not valuable. It is a mat- 
ter of principle. 

During World War II I spent several years 
of my life in the military service of our 
country, as did millions of others. And again 
we are waging actual war today to prevent 
the existence of other governments in the 
world that regard written documents as a 
scrap of paper, that regard honor and in- 
tegrity as a joke, and that bully their own 
citizens into submission. Yet, right here 
under our own noses, is evidence of our own 
Government itself doing just these very same 
things. This is why I, fundamentally a 
Democrat, cannot and will not vote for Adlai 
Stevenson. And this is the Texas viewpoint 
and the reason why hundreds of thousands 
of other Texans will not vote for Adlai 
Stevenson, 
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I have tried to give to you the facts of 
this situation, so that you can intelligently 
understand the Texas mind and the Texas 
viewpoint. I have purposely left out all of 
the political charges and countercharges, for 
they would only cloud the picture and con- 
fuse the issue. All that I have said is factual 
information, that is supported by the docu- 
mented proof of history. If you haye done 
me the courtesy of reading this letter this 
far without it going into the wastebasket, 
I express to you my sincere appreciation. I 
realize that this letter will probably in no 
way affect your personal opinions on the sub- 
ject; but at least, I have the satisfaction 
that you have been presented the Texas 
viewpoint. Journalists have condemned the 
Texas viewpoint, without knowing what they 
are condemning, and without investigating 
the facts further than the surface opinions 
of a minority of the Supreme Court. It is 
regrettable that the public in general has 
not at least been presented the Texas view- 
point for them to understand and analyze 
for themselves. 

In our conversation, you stated that some 
persons felt that Texas stood alone on this 
issue. I call your attention to the fact that 
both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, by a majority vote, have twice passed 
bills confirming State ownership of the tide- 
lands. I call attention to the fact that in- 
vestigation shows that the following national 
organizations have gone on public record 
supporting Texas’ equity in the tidelands: 
The Council of State Governments, the Gov- 
ernors Conference, National Association of 
Attorneys General, National Association of 
Public Land Officials, National Association of 
County Officials, National Conference of 
Mayors, American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, the American Bar Association, 
American Title Association, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, National War Con- 
servation Association, American Municipal 
Association (representing 10,150 municipali- 
ties), and the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers. 

But even if this support did not exist, 
and regardless of which party wins the com- 
ing election, my position, and that of thou- 
sands of other Texans, will remain the same 
on this issue until the day I die, because 
the facts warrant it. 

Again, my sincere appreciation for your 
reading this letter, and I would be most 
honored with an acknowledgment if you 
find the time. 

With very best wishes and the best of luck, 
I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
BEN H. CARPENTER. 


Tribute to Dr. Frank L. McVey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Presdent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Man of Learning,” by a for- 
mer colleague, Tom R. Underwood, who 
is editor of the Lexington (Ky) Herald. 

A brilliant scholar and outstanding 
educator, Dr. Frank L. McVey was pres- 
ident of the University of Kentucky for 
23 years. During that time, a struggling 
institution grew into one of outstanding 
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merit of which all Kentuckians are duly 
proud. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MAN or LEARNING 


Of Dr. Frank L. McVey, whose death all 
Kentuckians will mourn, one particular de- 
scription was so frequently heard that it 
seems to characterize him in the sentiment 
and thought of all the many whom his long 
career as an educator in Kentucky touched. 
In comment upon things he had said or done, 
it often was remarked, “Dr. McVey is a 
scholar.” It was with a scholarly mind that 
in his address to the graduating class of the 
University of Kentucky on June 7, 1940, when 
he retired as acting president and became 
president emeritus, he defined a university. 
Whenever he spoke of a university, it seemed 
to those who had engaged with him in any 
activities for the benefit of the University 
of Kentucky that he had this institution 
primarily in mind. Yet it was a definition 
general in application, though specific in 
terms. Dr, McVey said: 

“What is a university? A university is a 
place; it is a spirit; men of learning, a col- 
lection of books, laboratories where work in 
science goes forward; the source of the teach- 
ing and the beauties of art and literature; 
the center where youth gathers to learn. It 
protects the tradition, honors the new and 
tests its value, believes in truth, protests 
against error, and leads men by reason rather 
than by force.” 

At the time of Dr. MeVey’s retirement there 
had been five presidents and two acting pres- 
idents of the University of Kentucky. The 
first was John Augustus Williams, who served 
lyear. Joseph Desha Pickett succeeded Pres- 
ident Williams. Dr, James Kennedy Patter- 
son then served 41 years, and Judge Henry S. 
Barker, whom Dr. McVey succeeded, followed 
Dr. Patterson. Prof. James G. White and 
Dean Paul P. Boyd were acting presidents, as 
Dean Thomas P. Cooper was before Dr. Her- 
man L, Donovan was selected as president of 
the University of Kentucky. 

Of some of the early periods, Frances Jewell 
McVey in her preface to his book on the 
University Is a Place—a Spirit, based on his 
farewell address on Turning the Page, at the 
time of his retirement, says: 

“It is regretted that not one University of 
Kentucky ‘Between Us Day’ or one ‘Christ- 
mas Convocation’ speech can be found ex- 
cept in outline.” 

As a matter of fact, one of his addresses 
dealt with the difficulty in keeping records 
because of inferior paper and ink. But 
Dr. McVey’s comments will live and are pre- 
served in books and manuscript. The prin- 
cipal theme was emphasis upon scholarship. 
He did not discount the value of buildings 
and equipment, yet he stressed the fact that 
one “man of learning” could under a tree 
become a university. 

Before Dr. McVey came to the University 
of Kentucky it had a remarkable period of 
service, especially during the period of Dr. 
Patterson’s influence and in keeping with 
the purposes of the land-grant and mechani- 
cal and agricultural college programs, 

Yet certainly those who can remember 
1917, when Dr. McVey came to a struggling 
University of Kentucky during the World 
War I years, when the campus had been 
turned over to a training camp and the first 
reception was in old Buell Armory that so 
soon was to become a hospital in the influ- 
enza epidemic, can marvel at the change. 

Dr. MeVey’s effort to bring the scholastic 
standing of the University of Kentucky up 
to a high mark has paid rich dividends in 
the lives of men and women all over the 
State of Kentucky who have benefited from 
essence of his definition of a university which 
he explained himself was “men of learning 


and a spirit that is free.” That this spirit 
marches on in Kentucky today is due in great 
part to his learning, his scholarship, his well- 
informed approach to practical problems, his 
search for wisdom and eagerness to impart 
it for the good of all, 


Reorganization of Federal Agencies Deal- 
ing With Reclamation and Flood 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
ifornia Water Council has prepared and 
presented to the National Water Conser- 
vation Conference a statement with re- 
spect to the reorganization of Federal 
agencies dealing with reclamation and 
flood control. It is, in my opinion, a 
very fine statement and I am inserting 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES DEAL- 
ING WITH RECLAMATION AND FLOOD CON- 
TROL 


The California Water Council recognizes 
the need of better organization for economy 
and efficiency within the Federal Govern- 
ment, and is in sympathy with the general 
objectives outlined in the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report on the Department of the In- 
terior as it pertains to the overlapping func- 
tions and conflicting activities of the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and other governmental agencies. 

It is the earnest belief of the conference 
that steps to accomplish these objectives 
should be taken with every reasonable cau- 
tion to insure that the democratic principles 
of this country not be endangered in the 
process. 

We believe it possible within the frame- 
work of free democracy to provide much 
greater efficiency and better organization of 
our Federal activities dealing with water 
projects than is the case today, but we are 
likewise convinced that it is not desirable 
and not in the best interests of this country 
for reorganization plans to take the direc- 
tion of a federally centralized, superplan- 
ning agency with vast powers over individ- 
uals and State and local agencies of 
government. 

In conformity with these general princi- 
ples, we support: 

1. The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion for the creation of a Board of Impartial 
Analysis, for engineering and architectural 
projects, which shall review and report to 
the President and the Congress on the pub- 
lic and economic values of project proposals, 
This Board should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Senate and 
should be included in the President’s office. 

2. Maintaining the same general division 
as now exists, of responsibilities for recla- 
mation projects by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, for 
rivers, harbors and flood control by the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army. 

8. All projects should be authorized by 
Congress, not by an administrative officer, 
and the authorization should include desig- 
nation of the investigation survey and con- 
struction agency. 

4. Requests for any project or additions or 
modifications of projects should originate 
either with the Congress or with a State or 
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local agency, not in a Federal agency. In 
the event the proposal originates in a local 
agency it should clear with and be trans- 
mitted to the Congress or the Board of Im- 
partial Analysis by a designated State 
egency, and should be presented in such 
form and detail as required by the Board, 

5. In all cases affected States should be 
kept fully advised and their recommenda- 
tions should be placed before Congress as 
provided for in the 1944 Flood Control Act. 
Also, the recommendations of the States 
should be an important factor in the deter- 
minations of the Board of Impartial Analy- 
sis. No project should be authorized against 
the recommendations of the affected States 
unless Congress declares specifically that 
such is required in the national interest. 

6. A restatement and clarification of the 
Federal Government's intent to preserve and 
protect the principle of State control of wa- 
ter rights should be included in the reorgani- 
zation legislation. 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE ABOVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Board of Impartial Analysis: The very 
great need for this Board is well set out in 
the report of the Hoover Commission. Es- 
sentially it is the key to eliminating over- 
lapping and duplicating functions. Without 
such a Board the responsibility would nec- 
essarily fall upon some other group advisory 
to the President or upon the Congress, This 
Board should serve to relieve Congress of 
much of the detail heretofore involved in its 
consideration of project proposals. 

(2) Maintaining general division of re- 
sponsibilities between Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and Corps of Engineers: Considered 
from the standpoint of an ideal functional 
operation, the proposal to transfer the work 
on flood control and rivers and harbors from 
the Corps of Engineers to the Department 
of Interior is appealing. However, consid= 
eration must be given to two other factors: 
One, we have the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ognition of the mismanagement which has 
been prevalent in the Bureau of Reclamation, 
That Bureau would undoubtedly be the 
nucleus of the proposed water development 
and use service with the Department of In- 
terior. To give that Bureau full responsi- 
bility for flood control and rivers and harbors 
work, until it has been demonstrated that 
the Department of Interior can be reorgan- 
ized on an efficient and economical basis, 
might well result in disastrous handling of 
some of the projects now under way. 

A second factor of great importance is the 
need to consider the relation of the Corps 
of Engineers’ peacetime work with wartime 
duties. The report on reorganization of the 
Department of Interior mentions that “it is 
contended that the conduct of rivers, harbors, 
and flood control by the Army engineers has 
a value in their military training or an econ- 
omy in Government.” The report of the 
Task Force on Public Works, it is stated, 
weighed this contention carefully, and found 
it absurd since less than 200 Army engi- 
neers are involved in the rivers and harbors 
and flood control program of the corps, and 
the remainder of the 500,000 persons respon- 
sible for the program are civillans. Thus 
easily is the question of retention of its civil 
functions by the Corps of Engineers dis- 
missed. 

Nowhere in these reports does there appear 
any mention of the effect upon the national 
defense of the United States in the event 
of transfer of the rivers and harbors and 
flood control functions from the Corps of 
Engineers. The vital need for maintaining a 
Nation-wide planning and construction 
agency within the military structure of the 
Government does not appear to have been 
given consideration, and yet the lack of such 
an organization could well have inordinately 
delayed the prosecution of the last war and 
could conceivably lose the next. 
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It is known to all that in order to mo- 
bilize, train, and supply an adequate na- 
tional armed force, whether it be for home 
or foreign service, it first becomes necessary 
to supply quarters, training facilities, supply 
depots, airfields, and a great many other ap- 
purtenances which must be available before 
there is even a place to assemble recruits. 
The construction of such facilities for the 
Army has historically been the responsibility 
of the Quartermaster Corps, and, when 
trouble appeared certain in Europe in the late 
thirties, and this country started to strength- 
en its Armed Forces in 1939 and 1940, con- 
struction of the needed facilities of the Army 
was initiated under the direction of the 
Quartermaster General, whose organization 
was limited to national and zone offices. 

With the entry of this country into World 
War II asa result of the Pearl Harbor episode, 
the Army found that a vast expansion of 
construction activity would be needed in 
order to provide these facilities all over the 
United States within an absolute minimum 
of time. The Corps of Engineers, because of 
the rivers and harbors work historically as- 
signed to it, and the flood-control activities 
which had more recently expanded its or- 
ganization, was the only military organiza- 
tion equipped with essential planning and 
construction personnel and with a Nation- 
wide system of division and district offices 
which would permit the decentralization of 
activity needed to get quick results. 

The Corps of Engineers was therefore as- 
signed, in December 1941, complete responsi- 
bility for the design and construction of all 
military structures within the continental 
United States. It proceeded to establish a 
remarkable record of constructing hundreds 
of airfields, cantonments, depots, hospitals, 
and all types of Army installations at a rate 
which far exceeded any previous national 
construction program, 

Looking to the future, any delay in the 
construction of such facilities for our armed 
services can only result in delay in mobiliza- 
tion and training of our national defense 
forces. This is the most vital factor that 
should be considered in connection with the 
transfers of the rivers and harbors and flood- 
control functions from the Army engineers. 

Until it can be conclusively demonstrated 
that a Nation-wide civilian organization can 
be converted overnight into a military or- 
ganization which can function effectively as 
part of our military system and can accom- 
plish results equal to those accomplished in 
1942 and 1943 by the Corps of Engineers, 
there should be no talk of transferring these 
vital functions of the Corps, which alone 
serve to maintain it as a Nation-wide or- 
ganization, completely decentralized and 
ready at a moment's notice to expand as nec- 
essary to meet any national emergency that 
rr arise in the field of military construc- 

ion. 

However, this does not mean that nothing 
should be done to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of functions of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Both of these agencies are operating under 
laws enacted by Congress. The corrective 
action that appears to be needed is clarifica- 
tion or more careful definition of the field of 
activity of each agency by Congress, particu- 
larly with respect to multiple-purpose proj- 
ects, with suitable provisions for arbitrating 
borderline cases. Procedures suggested else- 
where in this report are designed to accom- 
plish this. 

(3) Authorization of projects: Much of the 
duplication and overlapping between the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engi- 
neers is made possible by the fact that while 
the Congress makes specific authorization 
for engineer projects, it gives wide blanket 
authority to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This enables the Bureau, on its own volition, 
to undertake investigations and reports on 
projects for which the Congress has specifi- 


cally authorized study by the Corps of En- 
gineers, If the Congress requires its spe- 
cific approval for all initial investigations and 
final authorizations, most of the opportu- 
nity for duplication will thereby be elimi- 


nated. 

(4) Origination of project requests: It is 
inconceivable that we can have in this coun- 
try a great Federal agency with powers for 
planning the development and control of our 
water resources without that agency domi- 
nating and controlling much of the resource 
development. On the other hand, it is 
equally obvious that the development of our 
resources will not lag in the absence of such 
a super-planning agency. The great develop- 
ment which has taken place in this country 
has come about through the vision and ini- 
tiative and the energies of our private citi- 
zens and local organizations, both private 
and public. Water-user organizations, mu- 
nicipalities, and State agencies have played 
an important part in this. It is necessary, 
in the case of streams that cross State 
boundaries, that the national interest be rec- 
onciled, but this Congress is perfectly capa- 
ble of doing on the merits of the individ- 
ual case. 

We believe the following procedure will 
provide a workable operation that will enable 
Congress to determine where equities lie, 
and do so with the minimum of burden upon 
the busy Members of Congress: 

Requests originating with Congress 
sources, we believe, should be referred to the 
Board of Impartial Analysis. All requests 
received by the Board, coming either from 
the Congress or State sources, should be an- 
alyzed to determine the degree and charac- 
ter of public interest, and should then be 
reported to the Congress with recommenda- 
tions as to whether or not preliminary exam- 
inations should be undertaken. 

The next step would be for the Congress 
to consider this report and other informa- 
tion, and either authorize or deny authority 
for the preliminary examination and survey 
report. The Congress at this stage should 
also designate the agency to make the pre- 
liminary examination. When preliminary 
examinations have been prepared they should 
be presented to the Board of Impartial Anal- 
ysis for review and report to Co: , and 
recommendations as to whether or not the 
survey report should be made; and if so, 
what agency should undertake it. Unless 
Congress takes adverse action within a spec- 
ified time, the agency recommended by the 
Board shall proceed with a survey report for 
which authority is recommended by the 
Board. 

When a survey report is completed it 
should be presented to the Board of Impar- 
tial Analysis, which again should review and 
recommend, in this case, as to whether or 
not construction is justified; and if so, by 
what agency. 

As proposed by the Hoover Commission, 
the Board of Impartial Analysis in all of 
these steps should consider and recommend 
the facilities of the various governmental 
agencies which should be employed by the 
principal agency charged with examination, 
survey, or construction. 

The steps outlined above may seem to in- 
volve more referrals and authorizations than 
are absolutely essential. However, any proj- 
ect coming before the Federal Government 
from now on is essentially part of a long- 
term program, and, in view of the many in- 
stances of extravagant expenditures by Fed- 
eral agencies in the past made possible by 
reason of blanket authorization, we believe 
it desirable that the Congress regain control 
of the purse strings for these operations. 
This it can do only by retaining authority for 
the various steps in the investigational 
stages. 

Furthermore, with the Board of Impartial 
Analysis available to review the requests at 
each stage, much of the work heretofore 
handled by Congress can be minimized. 
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(5) Referral to States: If the interests of 
the States are to be considered and protected, 
it is essential that there be a close working 
relationship between the proper State agen- 
cies and the Board of Impartial Analysis and 
that the Congress give proper weight to rec- 
ommendations of the States. This principle 
has already been recognized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

(6) States’ rights: The Hoover Commis- 
sion report is regrettably silent upon the 
part to be played in western water develop- 
ments by the water users themselves and by 
the local agencies through which the bene- 
fits of such water developments are to inure 
to that part of the public to be served. The 
irrigators, the power users, the domestic 
water consumers, and all others should be 
accorded the fullest autonomy in working 
out their destiny. 

The interests of these users have been pro- 
tected in the past by section 8 of the original 
Reclamation Act, which establishes an en- 
tirely satisfactory basis upon which to rest 
water allocations. In view of the claim made 
recently by the Bureau of Reclamation that 
the right to the use of all una lated 
water of the reclamation States belonged to 
the Federal Government, the preservation of 
local and State rights demands a reiteration 
of the principles of section 8 with a clearer 
renunciation by the Federal Government in 
favor of State rights in this field. 

NOVEMBER 11, 1952, 


The Election Results and the Business 
Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the text of an ad- 
dress entitled “The Election Results and 
the Business Outlook,” delivered by 
Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
Business Week, at a dinner meeting of 
the Economic Club of New York in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., November 
18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe ELECTION RESULTS AND THE BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


Broadly speaking, I have observed there are 
two basic methods of economic forecasting. 
One method is to gather carefully all the 
available statistical data on current business 
conditions and trends, analyze them, and 
draw the indicated conclusions, if any. The 
other method is to get a feeling in your bones 
that you are either bullish or bearish and 
then go out and get some statistical data to 
support your position. 

For this evening's effort I am using both 
methods. Like a good many people, I have 
had a feeling in my bones for a long time 
that this boom cannot go on this way. There- 
fore I am bearish. But when I look at the 
data I find that it is going on and gives every 
evidence of continuing to go on for quite a 
bit longer. Therefore I am bullish. The fact 
is, there is still a tremendous head of steam 
in the economic boiler. Measured by all the 
ordinary indexes, we are at, or close to, the 
highest peacetime levels we have ever at=- 
tained, and the immediate trend is still up. 
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Putting aside for the moment all political 
considerations, here is the picture: 

Industrial production is the highest since 
the war, and rising. 

Farm crops are large, and farm income will 


good. 

Employment is at a record high; unemploy- 
ment lower than since the war days. 

Total personal income has just climbed to 
a new record above $267,000,000,000. 

Consumer spending is on the increase and 
retail sales are rising. Figures on construc- 
tion work are about the largest on record. 

Government spending for defense, after a 
temporary dip, is slowly rising and scheduled 
to increase for another 6 or 8 months. 

Business outlays for new plants and equip- 
ment are also at record levels; and a prelim- 
inary survey just completed by the economics 
department of McGraw-Hill indicates that 
present plans by American business call for 
capital investment in 1953 almost as high as 
in the past few record-breaking years. This 
survey shows an 8-percent drop in the capital 
expansion plans of manufacturing industries, 
which may be largely offset by increased 
spending planned by the utilities and other 
businesses. 

One could continue almost indefinitely 
calling the roll of business indicators. The 
overwhelming preponderance of them is high 
and pointing higher. 

Whatever may be our fears for the more 
distant future, there is nothing in the situ- 
ation that indicates an immediate economic 
recession. On the contrary, there is much 
that suggests the current boom may be get- 
ting a new lease on life. 

We have become accustomed in recent 
years to discount the old-fashioned factor of 
business sentiment. Business sentiment has 
been cautious, even pessimistic, all through 
these boom years. It has been, on the whole, 
a very sober boom with singularly little spec- 
ulation. But it may easily be time for a 
change here too. 

The up-surge in business sentiment in- 
spired by General Eisenhower's tremendous 
victory could give a speculative fillip to the 
boom that has hitherto been lacking. In 
that event we would have to be on our guard. 
A rip-roaring stock market might be the final 
sign that the boom is nearing its end. 

It is already the longest and biggest boom 
in history. There has been no important 
business recession since the 1937-38 slump. 
In the intervening 14 years the level of pro- 
duction has increased two and a half times. 
The gross national product measured in dol- 
lars has quadrupled. Total debt, public and 
private, has trebled. The money supply has 
also trebled and the general level of prices 
has more than doubled. 

In the past 4 years American industry has 
invested $94,000,000,000 in new plant and 
equipment. Nearly half the manufacturing 
facilities of this country are less than 6 years 
old. 

In the past 7 years, more than 7,000,000 
new houses have been started and 30,000,000 
new cars have been built and sold. 

These are some of the dimensions of the 
Great American boom which began when we 
started to arm ourselves for World War II 
and has been kept going by Korea and the 
defense program. 

The great question, of course, is how much 
longer can it goon? No one can answer that 
question. But this is certain: Whether the 
present boom lasts another 6 months, a year 
or 2 years more, the new Republican ad- 
ministration will probably have to deal with 
a major business setback before its lease on 
the White House expires. 

For some time there have been increasing 
signs that we have reached an advanced stage 
in the business cycle. Consider these signs 
and portents: 

1. Production, income and employment are 
all at historic peaks after a prolonged spec- 
tacular rise, 


2. Money rates have been tightening for 
some time. 

8. Profit margins have been narrowing for 
over a year. 

4. Inventories are high and not likely to 
be increased. 

5. Houses are being built faster than young 
people are getting married. 

6. The peak of armament spending is prob- 
ably not far ahead. 

7. The great capital-expansion program of 
American business has reached its zenith. 

8. New autos, like new homes, no longer 
sell themselves. 

9. Increasing economic difficulties are 
showing up abroad and the demand for 
United States exports has dropped. 

10. For the first time since 1929 we have 
a great boom in industry with world-wide 
weakness in commodity prices. 

What it boils down to is this: There is 
enough steam in the boiler to carry the cur- 
rent economic boom well into next year, if 
not farther, The stimulus of a new admin- 
istration more friendly to business may 
easily carry us to new heights of business 
activity. But the signs of an impending 
set-back are already visible. The new ad- 
ministration will certainly have to deal with 
the problems of business recession, and it 
may face those problems before the coming 
year is over. Much will depend, obviously, 
upon the kind of economic policies the new 
administration pursues. Much will depend 
also upon the actions and policies of Ameri- 
can business in the months ahead. 

Accordingly, it seems in order to examine 
what we know about the economic view- 
points of President-elect Eisenhower. Now 
let me say at once I have absolutely no 
inside knowledge on this subject. I know 
only what can be obtained by a study of 
what the general has actually said and writ- 
ten, amplified here and there by the opinion 
of some of those who have been associated 
with him, 

In his speeches, General Eisenhower de- 
nounced the current level of Federal out- 
lays as “crazy spending.” The idea of a 
deficit filled him with indignation, and when 
he talked of inflation, as he did almost every- 
where, it was as something dangerous and 
even immoral that must be stamped out. 

Time and again he spoke of his determi- 
nation to restore “frugality, thrift, and effi- 
ciency” to our National Government. “Every- 
body in this crusado,” he said in Oklahoma 
City, “is committed to stabilize money.” 

The Treasury and Federal Reserve, he said, 
should work together, and by inference, at 
least, he seemed to support the Reserve 
System's efforts to combat inflation by quan- 
titative credit controls. Taxes, he said, 
have just about reached their limit. 

As for the budget, the statement issued 
by Senator Tarr after his Morningside meet- 
ing with General Eisenhower called for a 
$20,000,000,000 reduction in the next 2 years, 
This proposal, interestingly enough, has just 
been echoed by Senator Byrp. In his Peoria 
speech, October 2, General Eisenhower mod- 
ified this position. “My goal,” he said, 
“assuming that the cold war gets no worse, 
is to cut Federal spending to something 
like $60,000,000,000 within 4 years.” This 
would be a reduction of about 25 percent 
from present levels. 

All through the scores of speeches, pre- 
pared and off-the-cuff, made by General 
Eisenhower. in this campaign, runs a strong 
trend of conservatism in fiscal and mone- 
tary matters. By instinct and background 
he is a man who really believes the old 
copybook maxims: a penny saved is a penny 
earned; waste not want not; honesty is the 
best policy. The American people seem to 
have taken to these recently unfamiliar 
dogmas with enthusiasm. 

Among businessmen this emphasis on con- 
servative fiscal and monetary policies has 
made a strong impression, But General 
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Eisenhower has made it plain he has no in- 
tention of turning back the clock. 

Speaking to the farmers General Eisen- 
hower, in his own words, “Expanded upon 
the Republican platform.” He not only en- 
dorsed the existing law calling for farm- 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, but 
went further. On at least two occasions 
he pledged the farmer not 90 percent, but 
100 percent of parity. 

Speaking in Los Angeles, the General 
pledged himself to “improve and extend” 
the social-security program. Millions not 
now covered, he said, will be covered. Not 
only security for old age, unemployment in- 
surance, care for dependent children and 
widows, but also better housing, the Gen- 
era said, are “moral obligations.” He prom- 
ised to “explore Federal loans or other aid 
to local health plans,” and called for a 
program of Federal aid to States in build- 
ing schools, 

Out West and in Tennessee General Eisen- 
however gave his support to multiple-pur- 
pose dams like TVA and Grand Coulee. 
He promised that reclamation work would 
go forward with the Federal Government 
playing its full part but not hogging the 
whole show. 

All through New England in the closing 
days of the campaign he pledged that the 
full resources of the Federal Government 
would be used to fight another depression 
and to maintain high employment. He said 
this in Fall River, in Lawrence, and in 
Lowell—towns that still remember vividly 
the great depression of 20 years ago. 

Speaking in Harlem during the last stages 
of the campaign, he said: “Never again shall 
we allow a depression in the United States.” 
Then he went on to say: “So I pledge you 
this. If the finest brains, the finest hearts, 
that we can mobilize in Washington can 
foresee the signs of any recession and de- 
pression, that would put honest, hard-work- 
ing men and women out of work, the full 
power of private industry, of State govern- 
ment, of the Federal Government will be 
mobilized to see that that does not happen, 
I cannot pledge you more than that.” 

In short, the new administration is 
pledged to thrift, frugality, economy, effi- 
ciency. The “crazy spending of the National 
Government must be cut down,” “the defi- 
ci‘: must be eliminated,” inflation con- 
trolled, and taxes reduced. At the same 
time the farm program is to be expanded, 
social security extended to millions not now 
covered, reclamation projects advanced, and 
high-level employment and prosperity main- 
tained. 

What does all this mean for the future 
of our economy? It means, I think, that 
we have come to a halting place in the age 
of inflation, but that does not mean the 
new Republican administration has any in- 
tention of launching an ere of deflation. 

The people of this country expect the new 
administration to put our financial house 
in order; to restore economy and efficiency 
in government; to reduce expenses and ulti- 
mately to reduce taxes. 

At the same time, it is perfectly clear that 
neither the incoming administration nor 
the overwhelming majority of people of the 
country have any intention of carrying Gov- 
ernment economies to a point that would 
jeopardize the social advances of recent 
years or risk the danger of precipitating a 
depression. 

Perhaps the key word should be stability. 
More than anything else businessmen would 
like to be able to count on some reasonable 
degree of stability in Government policies 
that affect their businesses. For 20 years 
we have had a regime which has kept the 
economic life of the country in a state of 
turmoil. All through this period business- 
men have felt that their government was 
unsympathetic to them, They have had to 
contend with a bewildering outpouring of 
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Government rules, regulations, and regula- 
tors. Exasperating and often unworkable 
controls have been a constant hindrance. 

In the field of industrial relations the 
weight of Government favoritism has been 
thrown on the side of labor, and for every 
economic problem of the period there has 
been one sovereign remedy—inflation. 

Now the business community looks for a 
change. It expects that after January 20 
the Federal Government is going to be run 
more cheaply and more efficiently. It ex- 
pects that Government will be more friendly 
to business, or at least less inclined to side 
with labor. It looks for unnecessary and 
burdensome controls to be killed or allowed 
to expire. It hopes for early efforts to ease 
the weight of taxation. 

In some cases, businessmen probably have 
their hopes of tax relief too high. The ex- 
cess-profits tax is almost universally expected 
to expire on June 30 next. Tax relief for 
individuals may have to wait on progress 
in reducing Government expenses, Some 
businessmen would hold back major tax cuts 
until the economy showed signs of needing 
a stimulant, but it is evident that there is 
a strong belief that the long road toward 
heavier and heavier tax burdens has finally 
reached a turning. There is light at the end 
of the tunnel. 

There is strong expectation among busi- 
nessmen that the prolonged fall in the value 
of the dollar will be halted. Money is going 
to be worth saving again. With this ex- 
pectation goes a feeling of greater confidence 
about investments and capital expansion 
plans. 

In. labor relations the business world ex- 
pects that bargaining. will be less. one-sided 
but there is, as far as I can discover, re- 
markably little disposition to take a venge- 
ful attitude or to expect that the next ad- 
ministration will or should favor manage- 
ment over labor. Wages and working con- 
ditions will be governed more by economic 
factors and less by political factors. 

Most businessmen think a recession is due 
in 1953 or.1954 but they do not expect it to 
be either deep or disastrous. Over the longer 
period they expect improving business and 
a resumption at long last of the normal long- 
term growth of America, 

Throughout these past 20 years there has 
been no real growth in productivity or in 
living standards in this country except under 
the stimulus of war and rearmament. The 
historic trend of our country has shown over 
a great many years a growth of real output 
per person in the order of 1.8 percent per 
year, but all during the long decade of the 
thirties we made no progress. It was not 
until 1942 under the artificial stimulus of 
war that real output per person climbed 
back up to the long-term trend line. With 
the ending of that war, growth again ceased 
and was not resumed until the outbreak of 
the conflict in Korea. 

It is a tragic fact that throughout the 
whole history of this era the blight of mass 
unemployment was never cured except by 
war. The problem of how to achieve and 
maintain prosperity without war remains as 
one of the great unsolved problems that the 
new administration will inherit. In place of 
the artificial stimulus of inflation, business 
counts on the old-fashioned stimulus of 
confidence. 

Yet, with all this rising optimism, there is 
& healthy note of caution. The next admin- 
istration, it is widely recognized, faces prob- 
lems as massive and stubborn as ever beset 
any government in history. There is the 
enormous task of putting the Government’s 
own house in order, raising the morale and 
efficiency of Government personnel, bringing 
the runaway budget under control, reorgan- 
izing our sprawling bureaucracy and recruit- 


ing the able and patriotic men and women 
who will be needed to man key posts in a 
revitalized Federal Government. 

There is the problem of the stalemate in 
Korea, which must somehow be dealt with. 
Our people are thoroughly fed up with this 
unpopular war. If General Eisenhower can 
find a way to conclude it, his prestige will be 
enormous. His forthcoming trip to Korea 
may consequently haye a decisive bearing 
upon the whole future of his administration. 

Then there is the crisis in our relations 
with our allies, We are committed to con- 
tinued military aid, but the system of eco- 
nomic aid carried over from the Marshall 
plan cannot goon. It is no longer satisfac- 
tory either to us or to those we aid. At the 
same time economic conditions in Western 
Europe are worsening, and there is no sign 
that Western Europe has reached a point 
where it can carry the present burden of 
rearmament and stand on its own feet 
economically. 

It will be necessary to take a hard look at 
our own tariff policies, something peculiarly 
disagreeable to a Republican administration, 
and it will be necessary to reexamine the 
whole structure of international trade and 
currency. Trade, not aid, is what our allies 
insist is needed. Perhaps a new world eco- 
nomic conference may be in order. We have 
been dealing with the problems of Western 
Europe on an emergency basis. We must face 
the fact that these problems are not tempo- 
rary. They are chronic. They do not repre- 
sent mere war damage. They refiect the dis- 
locations of a world that has been undergoing 
rapid and fundamental changes. The very 
urgency and decisiveness of these problems 
will be a limiting factor upon the new regime. 
In its budget making it will have to take 
account of the troubled state of the world. 

Finally, there is this great problem of 
maintaining a sound, but prosperous econ- 
omy. The outgoing regime has had but one 
remedy. To spend more money, to depreci- 
ate the currency. The new administration 
will have to find something better. 

After 20 years in the wilderness, the Re- 
publican Party knows that it faces a great 
danger. That danger lies in the possibility 
that its first return to power may be marked 
by depression and unemployment. Such an 
event must be prevented if our two-party sys- 
tem is to survive. The business community 
has an equally heayy stake in seeing to it 
that depression is avoided. 

The leaders of American enterprise, par- 
ticularly. those who manage and direct large 
corporations, must see to it in the months 
ahead that the policies they pursue are wise 
and constructive, not m^rely from the stand- 
points of their own companies but from the 
standpoint of the whole country. 

I have entire confidence that the new ad- 
ministration can and will successfully meet 
this threat of business recession. It will do 
so, not just by spending more Government 
money. Rather, as General Eisenhower has 
said, it will mobilize the full power of pri- 
vate industry and the various State govern- 
ments to work with the Federal Government, 
Business, labor, and agriculture all have a 
vital part to play in such an effort. 

Perhaps the first essential is to make sure 
that the existing boom does not run away 
into a final splurge of speculative excesses 
stimulated by the new upsurge of confidence, 

What is needed on the part of both busi- 
ness and Government is the kind of policies 
that will tend to reduce the risks of both in- 
fiation and collapse. I see no reason why 
we should not have such policies. 

We may expect that the first emphasis of 
the incoming regime will be on reducing 
Government expenses. There will be vig- 
orous -efforts to save money by eliminating 
unnecessary or wasteful expenditures. In 
addition, General Eisenhower has indicated 
that he expects to make substantial econ- 
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omies in the $60,000,000,000 national security 
program. 

The effect of all this is, of course, anti- 
inflationary, and might be expected to have 
some moderating effects on the boom. 

Assuming some real progress in economy, 
the administration is next clearly pledged to 
tax reductions. These, coming after the 
budgetary economies have been made effec- 
tive, might very well give a lift to the econ- 
omy at a time when it may be needed. 

The indications are, therefore, that the 
new regime will begin with emphasis upon 
conservative measures of budget balancing, 
but that it will keep a sharp eye on the 
economic weather and be prepared to modify 
its course if and when the storm signals start 
fiying on the economic front, 

Meanwhile, the whole country can look 
forward to the stimulus that comes from a 
major change in the political climate, 
ushered in by an administration elected by 
an overwhelming vote of all kinds of people 
in all parts of the country. 


On the Other Foot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit an editorial, 
On the Other Foot, from the Christian 
Science Monitor of January 26. 

In my efforts in behalf of William 
Oatis, it was apparent that the State 
Department displayed only a mild in- 
terest and a milder form of activity. 
With a new administration soon in office, 
it is the hope of the friends of Oatis 
in his home city, in my district, that more 
positive and sharper action will be taken 
in his behalf. 

The editorial follows: 


ON THE OTHER Foot 


For more than 20 months the Government 
of Czechoslovakia, a Soviet Russian satellite, 
has held an American newsman, William N. 
Oatis, in jail on charges of espionage. The 
evidence and confession used at his trial 
proved only that he was trying to report 
legitimate news. Not until months after 
he had been sentenced to a 10-year prison 
term was an American diplomatic official al- 
lowed to communicate with him. 

But now a Soviet employee, Leo Pissarev, 
correspondent for the Russian official Tass 
News Agency, has been arrested by the 
Netherlands Government and charged with 
endeavoring to obtain secrets affecting na- 
tional security from minor Dutch civil serv- 
ants. Hollanders are a quiet race, not given 
to getting excited about spies without reason, 

As to the Oatis case, a Czechoslovak dele- 
gate at the United Nations asserted this was 
solely a domestic matter which no one could 
challenge, and he was backed up by a Soviet 
delegate who threatened worse than prison 
sentences to other spies. 

Yet in the case of the Tass man at The 
Hague the Soviet Ambassador has made @ 
sharp demand for his immediate release. 
The Dutch naturally will make their own de- 
cision in the matter. But if they feel they 
have conclusive evidence of espionage a Soy- 
iet satellite has supplied a precedent by 
insisting on a trial even where the evidence 
was flimsy to the point of absurdity. 
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Address by Clarence Manion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by Clarence Manion, former dean 
of the University of Notre Dame Law 
School. This talk of Mr. Manion covers 
a subject of such interest to this body 
that I wish to make it available to all 
Members, and I urge their study of it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The old copybook maxim says that now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their party. In the long past I have done 
so consistently. I earnestly wish that I 
might do so now. It is with the greatest re- 
luctance that I am here to explain why I 
must vote against certain candidates of my 
party in the election next Tuesday. I ama 


lifelong Democrat, with a passionate devo- . 


tion to the political principles of Thomas 
Jefferson. In my judgment, all of these 
principles radiate from Jefferson's greatest 
writing, if, indeed, it is not the greatest sec- 
ular writing of all time, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

As a Democrat I was appointed to a posi- 
tion of great responsibility by President 
Franklin Roosevelt during his first adminis- 
tration. All of my close political associations 
and many of my dearest friends are active 
Democrats. I regret the pain that this re- 
cantation is going to cause them. Let me 
assure them, and let me assure you all, that 
it pains me, too, and most acutely. I sense 
deeply now the meaning of the statement 
that the truth sometimes hurts. 

It would be personally expedient for me to 
keep my own counsel, and register these 
sentiments in the privacy of the voting booth. 
Millions of Democrats will do just that. But 
my convictions, ladies and gentlemen, are too 
critical, too deeply rooted and far too strong 
to be suppressed any longer. I had hoped 
that Republicans would express these con- 
victions for me, but up to this late hour 
they have not done so. My conscience now 
drives me to this personal explanation of the 
reason why I must now disregard parties as 
well as personalities, and cast my vote for 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Most seriously let me assure you that be- 
hind the thick screen of campaign oratory 
seen and heard during the past weeks, the 
real issue in this election is all but totally 
obscured. That issue is this: Shall we scrap 
the Constitution of the United States, or 
shall we keep it? The important question 
is just as simple as that. As a professional 
witness and for the record I wish first to 
state my conviction that the election of the 
Democratic candidate for President would for 
every practical and legal purpose ma- 
nently destroy all constitutional limitations 
upon the power of the President, and leave 
the President free to do to us and with us 
just as he pleases. This, my friends, is 
tyranny. It is the awful and menacing pros- 
pect of a completely unheralded despotism 
that will compel me to vote for General 
Eisenhower. I urgently hope that you will 
do likewise. 

Let me presume to tell you something 
about the Constitution. I presume to do so 
for the same reason that a skilled mechanic 
or a machinist would presume to tell me 


about the nature and operation of a lathe, or 
a drill press. For my life’s work has been 
the study and the teaching of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. For more than 
25 years I was professor and teacher of con- 
stitutional law in one of the great universi- 
ties of the country. Many of my former stu- 
dents are now seasoned practitioners in every 
State of the Union. I love and revere the 
Constitution for the great and singular hu- 
man achievement that it climaxes. 

In our Declaration of Independence the 
founding fathers, with daring accuracy, 
planned and blueprinted the capture and 
subjugation of that elusive and often tryan- 
nical thing called “Government.” Later, in 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
founding fathers effectively seized that 
Government, and securely tied it down, root, 
stem, and branch. With the past history of 
the world spread out before them, these 
founders knew, as one of them said, that 
Government is like fire; a dangerous servant 
and a fearful master. 

Before their revolutionary time, the un- 
controlled and apparently uncontrollable 
fire of government had swept back and forth 
over the human race, burning man’s God- 
given freedom to a dry and painful crisp. 
"It shall not happen here,” the founding 
fathers said; and so the fire of government 
which they lighted in the Declaration of In- 
dependence was immediately restricted and 
confined behind the iron walls of narrow 
constitutional limitations. 

This iron structure of constitutional con- 
tainment was completed in the Constitution 
of the United States. At that precise mo- 
ment historical time stood still and literally 
took off its hat to a famous first in human 
history. Then and there, human liberty was 
not merely proclaimed, it was practically de- 
fined and positively guaranteed to those who 
were then, and would subsequently be, for- 
tunate enough to be Americans. “Liberty,” 
said the founders, “lives only in a climate of 
strictly limited government. Where govern- 
ment is unlimited, no citizen is free.” 

It was 40 years ago, during another great 
presidential campaign, that the then Demo- 
cratic candidate for President said this: “The 
history of liberty,” he said, “is the history 
of the limitation of governmental power. 
When we resist the concentration of govern- 
mental power we are resisting the processes 
of death, because,” he concluded, “a concen- 
tration of governmental power is what al- 
ways precedes the death of human free- 
doms.” My friends, that candidate was 
Woodrow Wilson. If, in recent weeks, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson had been repeating Wilson's 
warning, I would not be speaking to you to- 
night. 

In this campaign we are promised, both by 
the Democratic record and by the Democratic 
candidate, not the limitation of govern- 
mental power, but the indefinite expansion 
and continued concentration of that power. 
In this, as Wilson warned, is the death of 
human freedom, and this, if you please, at 
a time when we are spending practically all 
of our effort and much more than all of 
our money, to defeat a similar despotic con- 
centration of power sometimes called com- 
munism. We are told that we can defeat this 
despotism in Moscow only by establishing 
despotism in Washington. Consciously or 
unconsciously, we are thus attempting to de- 
feat communism by surrendering to it at 
home. 

Mark you well, my friends, the last act in 
this tragic dramatization of the death of 
American liberty and American independ- 
ence will come with the complete concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The stage will 
then be set for the great epilogue what the 
iron curtain falls upon the United States as 
it has fallen upon the so-called democracies 
of Eastern Europe. 
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Let us please remember that the pattern 
of Communist conquest stands boldly re- 
vealed. It is no top secret that since the 
end of World War II the Russian Commu- 
nist despotism has captured more than 600,- 
000,000 non-Russian European and Asiatic 
peoples. With these, 15 separate and for- 
merly independent nations have disappeared 
behind the iron curtain. This, the greatest 
conquest of all history, was completed with- 
out the official loss of a single Russian sol- 
dier or the dropping of a single Russian 
bomb. Russia took Czechoslovakia with 
Czechs, Rumania with Rumanians, Bul- 
garia with Bulgarians, China with Chi- 
nese. Russia intends to take America with 
Americans. 

But first, my friends, Russia must destroy 
our one impregnable defense against com- 
munism—our constitutional system of 
strictly limited government divided among 
48 separate and independent States. The 
revealed pattern of Russian conspiratorial 
conquest is simple: First they capture con- 
trol—the central control—of the police of 
the nation to be subjugated; next, through 
the activity of the police, they capture the 
ballot boxes; this is the way they did it in 
Czechoslovakia, which was one of the most 
progressive and most industrialized nations 
of Europe, whose people had an extremely 
high standard of living. 

But thanks to the good old Constitution, 
both the police and the ballot boxes here 
in America are controlled in 48 separate 
and independent places, under State laws 
protected by constitutionally established 
State’s rights. Until the Communist con- 
spirators can centralize these and other vital 
governmental controls that are wisely and 
purposely distributed among the States by 
our Constitution, they cannot possibly suc- 
ceed. But they have found a way, my 
friends, and it is working. This brings me 
to the point of my confession, and of my 
conscientious conviction here this evening. 

It is an unfortunate fact, and one that 
is not too well known, that a treaty nego- 
tiated between the United States and for- 
eign nations, becomes the supreme law of 
the land. A treaty so negotiated and rati- 
fied is superior to the Constitution of the 
United States, its Bill of Rights, the consti- 
tution. of every State of the Union, and all 
State and Federal laws. Treaties are origi- 
nated in and motivated through the State 
Department of our Government. They are 
then handed to the Senate for ratification, 
The treaty-making process has been con- 
tinuous during the last few years. They are 
ominously continuous. 

Mind you, I said that these treaties are 
promoted, motivated, and guided by the State 
Department. This brings me to a matter of 
official record. July 24, 1950, and the event 
is recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 8, page 10805. Senator Frrcu- 
SON, of Michigan rose in the Senate and with 
the permission of Senator McKellar, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, he made public a memorandum 
which had been sent in confidence and in 
secret by a subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to General Marshall, 
then Secretary of State, 3 years previously; 
namely, on June 10, 1947. This theretofore 
confidential memorandum, then and there 
revealed by Senator FERGUSON, reads in part 
as follows: It is from the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to the Secretary of State, 
George C. Marshall, dated June 10, 1947, I 
quote it: 

“It becomes necessary, due to the gravity 
of the situation, to call your attention to a 
condition that developed and still flourishes 
in the State Department under the admin- 
istration of Dean Acheson.” (Still quoting.) 
“It is evident that there is a deliberate, cal- 
culated program being carried out, not only 
to protect Communist personnel in high 
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places, but to reduce security and intelligence 
to a nullity.” 

Now there are eight more paragraphs in 
this letter, my dear friends, replete with spec- 
ifications, names, and indications of persons 
and organizations being financed by the State 
Department who and, which were engaged 
in undermining the intelligence and security 
of the country. 

I call your attention to the fact that this 
‘was back in 1947, when the evil administra- 
tion of Dean Acheson was taken cognizance 
of by this important subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the United 
States Senate. Was Dean Acheson fired? On 
the contrary, he was promoted. And today, 
under this Democratic administration, Dean 
Acheson is one of the most important people 
in the world. 

This brings me to the point of my resolu- 
tion. A few weeks ago, in South Bend, Ind., 
one of his auditors asked Governor Stevenson 
a simple question. He said, “Governor, will 
you fire Dean Acheson if you are elected?” 
Governor Stevenson replied candidly. He 
said, “I will answer that question after elec- 
tion day.” A day or two later, General Eisen- 
hower, in New York picked up and quoted 
the question and the answer that I have just 
told you, and then and there General Eisen- 
hower promised, not after election day, but 
immediately, that he would clean out the 
State Department from top to bottom. I 
assumed that that included Dean Acheson 
and company, and I then and there decided 
that I must vote for Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
because, my friends, the disintegration of 
our constitutional system, which is our first 
and best line of defense against conspira- 
torial communism, is now being accom- 
plished by Acheson's State Department 
through the promotion, negotiation, and 
ratification of treaties with the United States 
and other countries. 

This is no mere guess of mine. States are 
losing their powers by virtue of negotiated 
treaty provisions. Only a few months ago a 
court in California held that certain treaties 
recently negotiated with the United States 
and other countries and ratified by the Sen- 
ate have suspended certain marriage laws of 
California.’ A little later a court in Idaho 
decided that these same recently ratified 
treaties had suspended the alien land laws of 
the State of Idaho. These are ominous fore- 
bodings of the disintegration of State con- 
stitutional jurisdiction through the treaty 
route. These things are all involved in the 
remarks of General Eisenhower and Governor 
Stevenson with reference to Dean Acheson. 

But the most ominous forecast of all came 
in the course of the steel decision. Every- 
body was acutely conscious of constitutional 
limitations when the President of the United 
States recently seized the steel mills. His 
power was challenged; the case went dra- 
matically to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and after deliberation the Supreme 
Court rendered one of the most important 
decisions in its entire history. The court 
decided officially that the President had ex- 
ceeded his constitutional powers; that his 
seizure of the steel mills was without war- 
rant, and consequently the mills were re- 
turned to their owners. A great sigh of re- 
lief went over the country, and toasts were 
drunk to the good old Constitution. 

But there was a dissenting opinion in that 
case, my friends, which many people over- 
looked. It was written by the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. If two 
more Judges had joined the Chief Justice, 
this decision would have been the majority 
opinion and it would have been the law of 
the land. Here is what the Chief Justice 
said in substance: 

He said that certain recently negotiated 
and recently ratified treaties between the 
United States and foreign countries had 
justified the President’s seizure of the steel 
mills, the Constitution of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Ladies and 


gentlemen, I hope the full import of that 
decision hits you as it hit me. The President, 
by virtue of these recently negotiated trea- 
ties, has unlimited power, according to the 
Chief Justice, constitutional limitations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. This with 
reference to the treaties already ratified. 
There is a score of treaties awaiting ratifi- 
cation upon the reconvention of Congress, 
and if those treaties negotiated through the 
State Department become ratified by the 
Senate, not one shred of your constitutional 
rights, or of the rights of the States, will 
remain. 

Those of us who are acutely conscious of 
the establishment of socialism in one form 
or another by Congressional action; others 
who are concerned about the rights of the 
States to tidelands and to all State lands 
and waters, for that matter; all who are 
worried about the encroachment of Federal 
legislation upon the States’ control of the 
ballot and the States’ control of police, 
should examine the treaties that have been 
negotiated and are pending ratification by 
the Senate—treaties that will be superior 
to and will supersede the Constitution of 
the United States. Let me tell you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that in that list of treaties 
there are provisions which affect your right 
to practice religion, things which affect the 
freedom of the press, which affect your right 
to hold property, things which affect the 
rights of labor to organize, and of manage- 
ment to meet with employees and to discuss 
with them the problems of their industry— 
all these things to be established by treaty 
law in spite of the determination of Con- 
gress, and in spite of the determination of 
the States. Here is the Achilles heel in the 
body of our constitutional protections, the 
body that must defend us against the inter- 
national conspiracy with which we are 
threatened. 

A wise and thoroughly repentant ex-Com- 
munist told me in South Bend about 6 or 8 
years ago that as long as we preserve our 
States’ rights constitutional system intact, 
vigilantly and thoroughly, we need never 
worry about this Communist conspiracy be- 
cause if our Federal States’ rights constitu- 
tional system is preserved the Communist 
conspirators cannot do to us what they have 
done to other countries. He emphasized that 
governmental powers must first be central- 
ized before the Communists can take them 
over. 

And so in this election, my dear friends, 
you are not voting for mere men; you are 
voting upon the most critical issue ever pre- 
sented to the American people. Dean Ache- 
son and Governor Stevenson are cut from 
the same cloth. When Governor Stevenson 
refused to go on record with a clear com- 
mitment on the firing of Dean Acheson I saw 
an endless program of Constitution-destroy- 
ing treaties unfolding through the agency of 
this man who was criticized by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee way back in 1947, 
but who is still in supreme control of our 
unfortunate diplomacy. 

And so I call upon you to be vigilant. 
This will take not only a Republican Presi- 
dent; it will take strong, constitutionally 
minded governors, many of whom are con- 
tending seriously for election in the various 
States of the Union. I call your attention 
particularly to Fred Alger, who is contending 
to be Governor of Michigan, to Governor 
Langley, of Washington, and to George Craig, 
of Indiana. There are many others, but re- 
member it takes a courageous governor to 
defend his State and the rights of his State 
against these Federal encroachments. It 
aiso takes an American Senate and a thor- 
oughly American House of Representatives, 
I urge you to look closely at the records of 
the men who are contending for the Senate. 
Elect such men as Bricker, of Ohio; Malone, 
of Nevada; Jenner, of Indiana; Jim Kem, 
here in Missouri; Goldwater, in Arizona; Pot- 
ter, of Michigan—all of these men are vigi- 
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lant, active defenders of the constitutional 
system and keenly conscious of the great 
danger that confronts us through this con- 
spiratorial movement called communism. 

And now, let me say a final word to my 
Democratic friends: I have known of the 
difficulties with which you are now con- 
fronted because I have lived with them my- 
self during the past few weeks.. I know that 
many of you secretly share my sentiments 
even though you will perhaps criticize my 
public expression of them. But I urge you 
to be patriots before you are Democrats, 
Let me say to you finally, keep your counsel, 
keep your silence if you must—but keep 
your country, too. Don’t let them take it 
away, the Constitution, I mean. 


Address by Ambassador Jacques Léger, 
of Haiti, Honoring Rev. Father Joseph 
F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by His Excellency, Am- 
bassador Jacques Léger, of the Republic 
of Haiti. Ambassador Léger, who has 
won a wide circle of friends in the United 
States, has held some of the highest posi- 
tions in his own country, including that 
of Minister of Foreign Relations. It is 
good to note that the United States of 
America was represented at this cere- 
mony in the person of the Honorable 
Thomas C. Mann, Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Mr. Mann has been a most able 
and patriotic Foreign Service officer who 
enhanced his reputation while serving in 
the State Department. As a friend of 
Dr. Thorning, I am glad to see that the 
Haitian Government, through the good 
offices of Ambassador Léger, has seen fit 
to confer upon this worker for the cause 
of inter-American friendship the na- 
tional decoration known as the Order of 
the Legion of Honor and Merit. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rev. Father Thorning, ladies, and gentle- 
men, due to an unfortunate prejudice, there 
is a widespread tendency to consider the 
Catholic priest as a person both insensible 
to joy as well as removed from the daily 
vicissitudes of existence. 

Apart from the time consecrated to reli- 
gious duties, the ecclesiastical state, it is 
thought, imposes on the priest an obliga- 
tion to take himself from the eyes of the 
world in order that he may devote himself 
to grave meditations upon the vanity of 
human conditions, in the presence of an 
Omnipotent God, who is not only exacting, 
but also touched with an overpowering 
sense of justice. 

Perhaps this impression has its source in 
some of the rigid monastic disciplines of an- 
other epoch and in the traditions of the 
Middles Ages which favored the rise of great 
mystics and illustrious theologians whose 
religious and philosophical works, imperish- 
able monuments of Christianity, continue to 
uplift and inspire the bewildered soul of 
contemporaneous man, 
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We, however, live in a great social age, as 
the noble Pope, Leo XIII, asserted in his 
magnificent encyclicals on modern society. 
The day of the anchorites and hermits has 
passed, while the social needs of the twen- 
tieth century suggest to the priest other re- 
sponsibilities and other tasks. 

You, Reverend Father, in the best sense of 
the term, are a priest of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Your open mind and generous heart 
lead me to apply to you the celebrated verse 
of the poet, Terence: “I am a man; noth- 
ing human is foreign to my experience.” In 
this immortal line, the Latin poet expressed 
the sentiment we should all have for human 
solidarity. 

Yes, you personify human solidarity, in a 
high degree, by your elevation of thought 
which operates in the social and political 
order for the triumph of the three theological 
virtues: Faith, hope, and charity. 

Catholic priest you are, indeed; but you 
are also an author, an educator, a lecturer, 
a historian, and a diplomat. Thanks to your 
character and your admirable intellectual 
gifts, you have been able to embrace more 
than one fruitful discipline in the line of 
science. 

Similarly, your travels throughout the 
American Continent and in the Old World 
have inspired that charming book, Miranda: 
World Citizen. This biography displays the 
wisdom of the historian with the style of an 
artist. Consequently, such an eminent au- 
thority as former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles has described the significance 
of this book in these words: “I regard this 
biography of Francisco de Miranda as an im- 
mensely valuable contribution to the cause of 
inter-American understanding.” 

But above all the enviable -titles which 
have enabled you to be so justly admired 
and popular in the diplomatic circles of 
Washington, I place those virtues which have 
merited for you the esteem and the grati- 
tude of my Government; your constructive 
attitude toward, and your positive acts of 
sympathy for, the people of Haiti, their 
history, and their culture. 

It is in appreciation of your distinguished 
services to the cause of inter-American 
friendship and to the development of a most 
fruitful good will between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Haiti which 
has led His Excellency, President Paul E. 
Magloire, to desire to give you a visible testi- 
mony of his high consideration by con- 
ferring upon you the National Order of Haiti, 
the Legion of Honor and Merit. 

I am carrying out this wish, at this mo- 
ment, by my happy mission of awarding to 
you the diploma, which corresponds to this 
honor, and the cravat of a commander in this 
order, 


The Lowest Blow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star never could 
have been accused of favoring General 
Eisenhower during the recent presiden- 
tial election campaign. However, the 
Star should receive credit for this edi- 
torial, printed in its October 30 issue, in 
all fairness to Senator Nrxon. It speaks 
for itself: 


Tue LOWEST BLOW 
There may be room for honest difference 
of opinion as to whether Senator Nixon has 
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made an adequate accounting of his per- 
sonal financial status. But there can be not 
the slightest doubt that the Democrats, in 
attacking the Senator's parents and brother, 
have stooped to the lowest of low smears. 

This attack appeared in an article in the 
Democrat, the party's official newspaper: 
Through news releases, it was spread across 
the country. 

Here are some of the more shameful ex- 
cerpts from the article in the Democrat: 

“The Senator (in his recent television ac- 
counting) did not speak of his father’s new 
grocery store in Whittier, Calif., a 4-year-old 
edifice on the site of the family grocery store 
which his parents and Donald (the Senator's 
brother) operated until 4 years ago, and 
which Donald now owns. 

“The Senator did not mention that his 
parents bought a 59-acre farm in York Coun- 
ty, Pa., in May 1947, paid $6,000 down, and a 
year later—2 days after the Senator's elec- 
tion—paid off the $6,000 mortgage in full. 

“The Senator did not mention that in De- 
cember 1949, his parents bought a 3-bedroom 
home with detached garage in Lakeland, Fla., 
for $7,500, on which they paid down $2,500— 
hor that the Lakeland house is now ap- 
praised at $12,000. 

“Nor did the Senator discuss the swanky 
new drive-in restaurant now owned by 
brother Donald in Whittier—a structure 
which has been appraised at $175,000.” 

What a rotten smear this is. Senator Nrx- 
on’s father is 75 years old. He and his wife 
have worked hard all their lives, running a 
grocery store and rearing a family. Is it a 
crime that they may have accumulated a 
few thousand dollars, that they bought a 59- 
acre farm, or that they paid $2,500 down on 
a 3-bedroom Florida house with detached 
garage that is now appraised at $12,000? Is 
there something dishonest in the fact that 
the brother now owns the new grocery store, 
for which, indeed, he may have paid some 
of the money that the parents used to buy 
the small farm in Pennsylvania and the 
modest Florida home? 

Senator Nrxon says the Democratic claim 
that his brother owns the $175,000 restaurant 
is a lie—that actually the brother rents it. 
He also refutes the insinuation in the Demo- 
crat that he paid for his parents’ farm and 
Florida home. They bought this real estate, 
he says, from their life’s savings which they 
earned in a lifetime of hard work—that he 
contributed nothing directly or indirectly, 
to its purchase. 

No man in public life should be called 
upon, however, to deny such vicious innuen- 
does as these. Senator Nrxon is a candidate 
for Vice President. His record and his own 
financial affairs are legitimate objects of po- 
litical attack. But when this attack, with- 
out a shred of valid evidence, is broadened to 
include Senator Nrxon’s parents and brother, 
a new low has been reached in American 
politics. 

The Democrat, to repeat, is the official or- 
gan of the Democratic Party. More than a 
few voters will be waiting to see what Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, who has rightly denounced 
Republican smear attacks, will have to say 
about this smear emanating from his own 
political household. 


The American Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 20 years there has been a growing 
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tendency in high places to substitute the 
word “democracy” for the word “repub- 
lic.” In this connection, I would like to 
include the following letter, which I have 
sent to Mr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, on the subject: 


JANUARY 8, 1953. 
Mr. LUTHER H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Evans: I am in receipt of your 
letter of January 6 regarding the Library of 
Congress and thank you for the information 
contained therein, which I know is valuable 
to Members of Congress. 

However, my dear Mr. Evans, I must take 
exception to the last sentence in part of 
paragraph 3, page 1, and I quote, “the world's 
greatest democracy,” end of quote. We know 
the United States of America is a Republic; 
we also know that, international or other- 
wise, there has been a tendency on the part 
of some people in prominent places in the 
last few years to substitute the word “democ- 
racy” for “republic.” Our Constitution as 
set forth by the founding fathers established 
the Republic a representative form of govern- 
ment and I believe it-is very confusing to our 
citizens whenever the word “democracy” is 
substituted for the word “republic” in de= 
scribing our form of government, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THomas M. PELLY, 


John Foster Dulles: The Way to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Speaker, Secretary of State Designate 
John Foster Dulles, in his speech before 
the general assembly of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, December 
11, 1952, pointed out new goals for the 
American people based on the American 
concept that all men are by right entitled 
to live in liberty and justice. It is this 
traditional American concept which can 
be the moral force which will bring peace 
to the world. 
- Mr. Dulles well points out in his speech 
that it is necessary also to have a rebirth 
in America of an understanding of the 
true value and purpose of liberty. Lib- 
erty is a means to a greater end—it is not 
to be meanly used merely to satisfy our 
baser desires but rather. as Mr. Dulles 
pointed out, to serve a noble purpose. . It 
is this renewed understanding of the 
noble purpose of liberty and freedom 
which must be rekindled in the hearts of 
all Americans. As Mr. Dulles pointed 
out: 

Freedom is not license to self-indulgence. 
It is the right to live under the compulsions 
of the moral law, which includes the second 
great commandment, to love one’s neighbor 
as oneself. If freedom is to seem worth 
while, freemen must show that they are 
freely responsive to moral obligations. 


With this reignited belief in freedom 
firmly fixed in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, we can then extend a clasp of 
friendship to those peoples behind the 
iron curtain who are now enslaved by 
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tyranny and oppression. Then we, the 
presently free people, and our brothers, 
presently enslaved, can join together to 
overthrow tyranny and oppression from 
the earth. 

I include herewith the address of John 
Foster Dulles to the National Council of 
Churches: 

THE WAY TO FREEDOM 
(By John Foster Dulles) 


I am glad to address this first biennial 
assembly of the National Council of Church- 
es. It represents a significant and much- 
needed strengthening of the religious forces 
of the Nation. 

This is a time when our Nation is called 
on to play a fateful role in world affairs. 
Shall we play it badly or well? The answer 
depends upon whether we have a purpose, 
and what that purpose is. If we have no 
purpose, if our course is one of drift inter- 
spersed with rear-guard actions, then we 
shall squaunder the great heritage of prom- 
ise that our forbears left us. If we have a 
righteous purpose, then our future will 
match our glorious past. 

We can rejoice that at this juncture our 
churches are vigorous and that they recog- 
nize a responsibility to influence our na- 
tional conduct. In this country we are 
fortunate that the churches concern them- 
selves not only with the relation of the 
individual to God but also with the relation 
of man to fellow man. They have con- 
sistently sought human institutions which 
respected the spiritual nature of man and 
recognized his social responsibilities. As 
George Washington pointed out in his Far- 
well Address, morality and religion are the 
indispensable supports of our political wel- 
fare. 

Our foreign policies, too, have been in- 
fluenced by religious beliefs. Our people 
have wanted their Government, in its inter- 
national conduct, to do what was right and 
to redress what was wrong. Because of that 
sentiment, our foreign policies throughout 
most of our history, have been open, so that 
the people could know what was going on; 
they have been simple, so that the people 
could understand what was going on, and 
they have been conceived in moral terms. 

Today, international problems have be- 
come complicated. Also our own interna- 
tional responsibilities have become great, so 
that we must move prudently in formulating 
foreign policies. But I believe that we can 
still follow the good American tradition of 
openness, simplicity and morality in foreign 
policy. 

AMERICA FOUNDED ON FREEDOM 


The dominant American theme, both do- 
mestically and internationally, has been hu- 
man freedom. Our Nation was born as a 
revolt against despotism. When the revolt 
succeeded, our founders put their own Gov- 
ernment under severe constitutional restric- 
tions, so that it could never interfere with 
the exercise of the individual rights which 
they believe all men had received from their 
Creator. . 

That freedom concept caught the imagina- 
tion of the world. It was called the “great 
American experiment.” To others we were 
“liberty enlightening the world.” 

During those early days, the tide of des- 
potism was high. We exercised a tremendous 
influence in rolling it back. Our conduct 
and example stimulated the spread of free 
institutions throughout much of the world. 

Today, when the tide of despotism is high 
again, we instinctively try to meet it by 
again appealing to men’s love of liberty and 
freedom. 


LIBERTY MUST SERVE A NOBLE PURPOSE 


That is sound instinct, for human liberty 
is basic and timeless in a world of God’s de- 
sign, But we need also to remember that 


what counted so powerfully during the last 
century was not merely the naked concept 
of political liberty, but our demonstration 
that liberty served a noble purpose. Our 
forbears, as free men, worked not merely for 
themselves but for others. They worked not 
merely for their day, but for the morrow. 
As missionaries, doctors, educators, scien- 
tists, engineers, and merchants, Americans 
spread their ideas throughout the world. 
The result of all this was that our own land 
became an area of spiritual, intellectual, and 
material richness the like of which the world 
had never seen, and the world environment 
became one of friendliness and good will. 

In those days it was exciting to be an 
American. We had the greatest of all joys, 
the joy of creation. 


FREEDOM THREATENED AS NEVER BEFORE 


Today, when freedom is threatened as 
never before, we must remember that aspect 
of our past. Freedom is a satisfying and 
contagious concept only as freedom. is put 
to good use. Otherwise, a life of freedom 
becomes a life of boredom from which men 
seek relief at almost any price. 

During recent wars, many have found sat- 
isfaction in military service, with little free- 
dom, but vital purpose, 

Some of the postwar refugees, who fied 
from behind the iron curtain to gain liberty, 
have voluntarily returned to Communist 
captivity to get the stimulation of serving 
Soviet communism’s dynamic program to 
revolutionize the world. 

In recent years it has been the Fascists, 
Nazis, and Communists who have talked 
loudest about “mission” and “destiny.” This 
has been fraudulent talk, for their real pur- 
poses have been national, racial, class or per- 
sonal supremacy, to be gained by cruel sup- 
pressions. 

But these appeals, false as they are, have 
lured many by their robust sound. They 
cannot be countered by abstract discourses 
about liberty. ‘ 

During the last century we developed a 
vocabulary of liberty, taking it for granted 
that those who had liberty would put their 
lives to satisfying purposes. Today, how- 
ever, we see that even freemen can be un- 
happy. That has cooled such burning faith 
as led Patrick Henry to say, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 


MUST REKINDLE FAITH IN FREEDOM 


The need today is to rekindle faith in free- 
dom, and to make it contagious, by a fresh 
demonstration of what to do with freedom. 
Today, there are some here at home, and 
many more abroad, who assume that the 
best fruit our freedom can produce is such 
mechanical wonders that our people can loaf 
in material comfort and physical security. 
That is not good enough for ourselves, and 
it is not good enough to attract others. 
When ennobling purpose goes out of free- 
dom, it is easily displaced by the false faiths, 
such as communism, which, while denying 
freedom, do provide a sense of purpose. 

The corrosions of disloyalty that shock us 
are not merely examples of individuals who 
have gone wrong. The environment has, to 
some extent, gone wrong. That means that 
we need not merely more adequate detection 
of disloyalty but a climate in which disloy- 
alty cannot take root. 

There is no reason why we should not have 
that climate. 

Basically, our Nation is sound. We are 
still young, in terms of national life expect- 
ancy. Our people are still vital and capable 
of great endeavor. Our youth are not deca- 
dent, as they show bravely and sacrificially 
on the battlefields of Korea. At all times 
our people have responded loyally to the 
demands which Government has made of 
them. 

Our present lapses are merely due to the 
fact that the demands made of us have been 
so largely in military, material, and defensive 
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terms that the indispensable role of the spirit 
has been forgotten. The need is for a spir- 
itual revival, so that our people will demon- 
strate dramatically their righteous purpose, 
a purpose which will be universal in its ap- 
peal, peaceful in its methods, and intense in 
its dedication. 

I recall the 1940-45 period, when I worked 
closely with you. Then, we saw the need 
for vision—vision to see the multitudes at 
home and abrcad who hunger both for things 
material and for things spiritual—sympathy, 
fellowship, and hope—for education for the 
vibrant thrill which comes from creative 
effort. 

We saw the need for hearts that were com- 
prehending—so that we would be moved, by 
compassion, to a dedication which would 
make our own life worth living. 

We saw the need for minds which would 
function clearly, so that we would find the 
practical ways to create a world of order and 
solve the hard problems of translating high 
ideals into new political mechanisms that 
would actually work. 

Finally, we saw the need for action to de- 
velop in ourselves a sense of creative power 
and purpose. And the churches did arouse 
our people to action to seek a just and du- 
rable peace. 

Today we need again that vision, that com- 
passion, that clarity of mind, and, above all, 
purposeful action. 

I venture to suggest three areas of effort: 


MUST PERFECT AN ORGANIZATION FOR WORLD 
PEACE 


1. Let our people intensify their deter- 
mination to perfect an organization for world 
peace and justice. The U. N. has rot realized 
all our hopes. Some of the disappointments 
arise because the initial hopes were exag- 
gerated. Other disappointments are due to 
causes that can be corrected, 

The United Nations has had successes. 
They are substantial and impressive. The 
Assembly, as the “town meeting of the 
world,” exerts a real influence on national 
conduct. Many have wondered why Soviet 
Russia, at a time when it had overwhelming 
military power in Europe and Asia, did not 
use that power in acts of open armed aggres- 
sion. I believe that world opinion, as mar- 
shaled by the United Nations, was one impor- 
tant restraining influence. It is no longer 
expedient for any nation, no matter how 
strong, to disregard this association of the 
nations with its capacity to subject national 
conduct to the opinions of mankind. 

In addition to serving in the political 
realm, the United Nations has made some 
‘significant contributions of an economic and 
humanitarian order. 

The United Nations is a beginning. It is 
inadequate and faulty as all great beginnings 
are. There are few substitutions for learn- 
ing by trial and error. There has been trial. 
There has been error. The lesson is to per- 
severe. 

There will probably be a general meeting 
of the members to review the United Na- 
tions Charter in 1955. That meeting corre- 
sponds in importance with the original San 
Francisco Conference in 1945. The free peo- 
ple of this country should take the lead in 
making the United Nations into a more effec- 
tive instrument for achieving international 
order and justice. 

The churches, particularly in this coun- 
try, performed a historic task in developing 
public sentiment for world organization and 
in influencing the character of that organi- 
gation. The present task may be harder. 
The novelty has worn off. Confidence has 
been impaired. Difficulties have emerged 
which, at first, were overlooked. But we need 
not be discouraged. What has to be, can be. 
When it is suicidal not to have world order, 
then world order is possible. 

Everywhere there is revulsion against the 
death, the misery, the starvation of body and 
soul which recurrent war and economic dis- 
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order now wreak upon men. If freedom is to 
seem worth while, free men must lead the 
way to a just and durable peace. 


“END DISCRIMINATION THROUGH HUMAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


2. Let our people intensify their determi- 
nation to respect human rights and funda- 
mental freedom, Our discriminations, at 
home and abroad, are not only a moral blot 
on our so-called Christian civilization, but 
they are a major international hazard. 

Some believe that discriminations can be 
wiped out by a governmental act, such as a 
domestic law or an international treaty. 

But laws and treaties are seldom effective 
as attempts by one community to coerce an- 
other community. Laws and treaties should 
reflect the moral judgment of the community 
to which they apply. 

The Commission of the Church on Inter- 
national Affairs has been closely following 
this subject. Its spokesmen have pointed 
out that progress depends primarily upon 
developing a human-rights conscience, edu- 
cation and publicity, and a resultant stand- 
ard voluntarily accepted by a large majority 
of the people involved in any social situation, 

If that is a sound diagnosis—and I think 
it is—it means that Christian people should 
exert themselves to create local community 
sentiments that are free of racial and reli- 
gious intolerance. 

This National Council of Churches has not 
been indifferent to the task and it has given 
encouraging leadership, Here at home, sub- 
stantial advances have been made. But our 
Christian people have too long seemed half- 
hearted in their determination to end un- 
Christian discriminations, They have too 
much tried to shift the responsibility to gov- 
ernment. The responsibility is, first of all, 
a private one. If our religious people will 
arouse themselves to a dramatic effort to end 
racial and religious discriminations, then 
they will again be putting their freedom to 
an ennobling and satisfying purpose. 

Throughout the world, there are myriad 
souls that suffer in humiliation and bitter- 
ness because of the white man’s assumption 
of racial superiority. If freedom is to seem 
worth while, then our people, who profess to 
be the champions of liberty, must voluntarily 
practice human fellowship. 


MORE PRIVATE CHARITY NEEDED RATHER THAN 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


3. Let our people, as private persons, more 
bountifully dispense aid and comfort to those 
who are materially less fortunate. In this 
matter, as in others, we have come too much 
to feel that the task is only governmental. 

I know that the Christian leaders of this 
country do not feel that way. The Church 
World Service, now an agency of the National 
Council of Churches, has sent overseas vast 
amounts of food, clothing, and other gifts 
representing a free-will offering. The War 
Relief Service of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has performed similar tasks. 
The total quantity of food and clothing dis- 
pensed by such Christian agencies since the 
end of World War II approaches 1,000,000,000 
pounds. 

What has been done illustrates the im- 
mense possibilities of private effort. The 

to others, and the good will of others, 
could be and would be multiplied manyfold 
if our people realized more fully that Govern- 
ment grants are never a substitute for private 
charity. 

In the international field there were and 
are some reconstruction and assistance acts 
of magnitude that serve our enlightened self- 
interest and that only government can per- 
form. The Marshall plan was such an act. 
There are substantial tasks for the Mutual 
Security Agency and point 4. However, 
foreign peoples are inclined to be suspicious 
of governmental grants, particularly when 
the grantor is the most powerful nation in 
the world, They assume that our Govern- 


ment would not give away its taxpayers’ 
money merely as-a gesture of generosity. 
There is at least a question as to whether 
pure benevolence can properly guide public 
Officials who are trustees of other peoples’ 
money. 

That is one reason why all the $40,000,000,- 
000 that our Government has granted as 
postwar aid has not won more good will. 
The recipients assume that our Government 
has bargained for a quid pro quo. If it did 
not, that, they feel, merely proves our gov- 
ernmental stupidity, and that is scarcely a 
ground for gratitude. 


FREELY ACTING INDIVIDUALS CAN WIN GOOD WILL 
FOR AMERICA BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT 


Tt is different when individuals and private 
groups freely give of their own, out of a 
sense of compassion, particularly if they ex- 
press that compassion in intelligent and con- 
structive ways. Individuals need not feel 
that their charity is unimportant because 
their resources are modest, In most areas, 
modest sums can serve great ends if they 
implement programs which result from clear 
vision, compassionate hearts, and alert 
minds. Little of permanent value can be 
done by money alone. Much can be done 
with a little money if it supplements vision, 
compassion, and hard-headed intelligence. 
This combination accords with American 
tradition which, in the past, won us great 
good will and, as a byproduct, great security. 

The government of a great power can never 
win popularity contests. But there is much 
that individuals can do to drive out suspi- 
cion and reinstate good will. 

Freedom is not license to self-indulgence. 
It is the right to live under the compulsions 
of the moral law, which includes the second 
great commandment, to love one’s neighbor 
as oneself. If freedom is to seem worth 
while, free men must show that they are 
freely responsive to moral obligations. 

Many more suggestions could be made. 
But if our free people will dramatically show 
that freedom provides the qualities of spirit, 
of mind, and of action needed to lead the 
Way to world order, to observance of human 
rights, to practice of the Golden Rule, then 
freedom will again become the force that 
puts despotism to rout. Then a new era 
of liberation will be ushered in. 


AMERICA STANDS FOR LIBERATION OF OPPRESSED 
PEOPLE 


During the recent political campaign, there 
was discussion about a policy of “liberation.” 
Some were frightened by this idea, feeling 
that it meant war. 

That fear illustrates the degree to which 
even free people have come to think in goy- 
ernmental and military terms. 

Our Nation, from its beginning, has stood 
for liberation. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as Lincoln so eloquently said, 
meant “liberty not alone to the people of 
this country, but hope for the world for all 
future time. It was that which gave prom- 
ise that in due time the weights should be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men.” That 
concept never has been frightening—until 
today. Of course, military policy is and 
must be only a defensive policy. 

Dynamism can find proper expression only 
in moral and spiritual terms. Also, if we 
believe in freedom, then individuals, rather 
than government, must assume a large part 


of the task. That is where we are inade- 
quate today. 
Our people are not imbued with the 


righteous and dynamic faith which gives 
them a sense of mission and of purpose. The 
essential need is to recreate that. Once men 
who are free demonstrate that freedom pro- 
duces the qualities which solve human prob- 
lems, then the influence of freedom cannot 
be contained. It is all pervading. No iron 
curtains of the despots, no cringing policies 
of the fearful, can prevent moral and spir- 
itual forces from penetrating into the minds 
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and souls of those under the ruthless con- 
trol of the Soviet Communist structure. 
They will inevitably subject that structure 
to new thoughts, new hopes, new purposes, 
new standards which are bound to change 
the mood of captives and to diminish the 
imperialist capabilities of the Soviet Com- 
munist dictators. 

Those dictators keep their grasp on cap- 
tive peoples partly by force, but also by pro- 
viding a sense of momentous revolutionary 
movement. They claim to be leading to a 
new order of peace and social betterment. 
The very violence of their claim carries a 
conviction of sincerity and purpose which 
the free world lacks. The attraction of that 
is great. Many of the captive peoples realize 
that the great goals proclaimed can never be 
achieved by foul means and by crushing 
men’s love of God, love of country, and sense 
of personal dignity. That is why many are 
rebellious in spirit. But also there are many 
who acquiesce because they gain the satis- 
faction which comes from sharing in strong 
purposes of world-wide scope. They do not 
feel attracted by freedom which seems bar- 
ren of purpose and which, as they see it, 
survives strongly only where it has past ac- 
cumulations on which to feed. 


FREEDOM MEANS SELF-DEDICATION TO 
ENNOBLING ENDS 


The situation will be totally different when 
our own conduct and example again bril- 
liantly illumine the truth that men do not 
have to choose between freedom which is 
sterile and captivity which is purposeful; 
that freedom means, not idleness, not self- 
indulgence, but self-dedication to ennobling 
and creative ends. When we show, so that 
all may see, that freedom has that meaning, 
then the edifice of despotism will surely 
crumble, because freemen will have broken 
the hypnotic spell by which the despots hold 
their masses. 

It is natural that our people should hope 
that the new Eisenhower administration 
they have chosen will end the conditions of 
peril and insecurity which now afflict the 
world, 

It can do much and I expect that it will. 
Perhaps the best that it can do will be to 
encourage, and make place for, the indi- 
vidual and group efforts which are the most 
precious jewels of freedom. Nothing has 
been more disastrous to the cause of free- 
dom than our growing assumption that 
nothing happens unless government does it. 

The basic solution of today's problems 
rests with free individuals and their private 
institutions. 

MAN MUST SERVE GOD’S PURPOSE 

We are promised that all things can work 
together for good. But that promise is not 
made to all, but only to those who are called 
in accordance with God’s purpose. There is 
no substitute for God’s purpose in the hearts 
of men. It is the task of the churches to 
implant that purpose, as man’s chief end, 
and to give it meaning in terms of man's 
relations to man. May you gloriously suc- 
ceed, 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
intention shortly to introduce a new- 
type bill for United States coparticipa- 
tion with our good neighbor, Canada, in 
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construction of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway. This bill has been re- 
viewed and endorsed by leading prosea- 
way groups and individuals throughout 
the Nation and by our strong seaway 
supporters in both Chambers of the Con- 
gress. 

The House of Representatives version 
of this bill has already been introduced 
by our good friend, Representative 
GEORGE DONDERO, of Michigan. 

At this time I send to the desk for 
printing in the Appendix a press release 
which I issued on January 1, which de- 
scribes the principal purpose of this new 
bill. I also ask unanimous consent that 
two editorials, one from the January 10, 
1953, Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, and the 
other from the January 7, 1953, Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Evening Bulletin, be printed 
following the press release. 

The press release and the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILEY To INTRODUCE AND PRESS FoR IMMEDI- 
ATE ACTION ON NEW-TYPE BILL FOR UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATION IN ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 

Wisconsin, who is in line to be chairman of 

the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, an- 

nounced today that early in January he will 
introduce a new-type bill for joint participa- 
tion by the United States with Canada in the 
construction of St. Lawrence seaway canals, 

Witey stated that “an urgent decision on 
this long-delayed issue is absolutely essential 
if a share in the greatest remaining resource 
on the North American Continent is not to 
be lost forever to our country. The time has 
ended for mere talk. Action is imperative 
within the next few months.” 


TWO KEY FEATURES OF NEW BILL 


He pointed out that the new legislation 
will differ from previous seaway bills in two 
basic respects: 

1. The legislation would set up a St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation 
which would be solely for the purpose of 
building that phase of the canal which is at 
the International Rapids section on United 
States territory. This Corporation would 
have nothing to do with the power project. 
It would be financed by self-liquidating bond 
issues. 

2. A second distinction is the compara- 
tively small amount of money involved to 
our country—less than $100,000,000, as con- 
trasted with the $566,000,000 United States 
total which was involved in previous seaway 
legislation. The larger sum was involved in 
view of previous legislative provisions for the 
power project. 

“I particularly stress the absolute impor- 
tance from the standpoint of both America’s 
national interest and from the standpoint of 
future good relations with Canada—of con- 
structing part of the canals—those at the 
international boundary in northern New 
York on United States soil. Unless this is 
done, Canada will go ahead and construct 
the canals exclusively on Canadian terri- 
tory.” 

FOUR-WAY PARTNERSHIP PROPOSED 


Wey proposed that a four-way partner- 
ship agreement be set up in effect and be 
put into immediate operation between Can- 
ada and the United States, New York State, 
and the Province of Ontario. 

“Under the new plan, New York State and 
the Province of Ontario would be allowed to 
build the urgently-needed $400,000,000 
power project under authority granted by 
the International Joint Commission and un- 
der a license to be granted by the Federal 
Power Commission. The Canadian Govern- 


ment would build the canals at the Lachines 
and Soulanges sections of the river.” 

The Wisconsin Senator paid high tribute 
to the Canadian Government for offering to 
bear the full cost of an all-Canadian seaway 
of approximately $300,000,000. “This will- 
ingness of the Canadians underlines their 
absolute earnestness to go ahead, if neces- 
sary, completely on their own. It points up 
their realistic appreciation of the crucial 
significance of the project to North America. 
Further, it indicates the business acumen of 
the Canadian Cabinet and Parliament, be- 
cause this will be one of the soundest busi- 
ness ventures ever undertaken by a govern- 
ment.” 

Wier pointed out, however, “that the St. 
Lawrence River is an international boundary 
water, and that the future usage of the sea- 
way will be just as vital to the people of the 
United States as to our Canadian neighbors.” 


WE SHOULD SET EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 


“I must frankly say that it would be a 
shocking commentary to the peoples of the 
world if the two best neighbors anywhere 
on earth—the United States and Canada— 
were to fail (because of a relatively few 
United States obstructionists) to be able to 
reach an agreement on what is so obviously 
a project to both countries’ mutual best in- 
terest. How, for example, can we possibly 
urge France and Germany to join in a 
European army—how can we urge economic 
unification of the Western European conti- 
nent if we and Canada, allied by a common 
culture, by common traditions, by a common 
love of freedom, by a magnificent record of 
friendship—cannot set an example of pool- 
ing our action on this project?” 

Writer stated that under his proposed leg- 
islation, there would not be a minute’s delay 
in completion of the seaway and power proj- 
ect. He pointed out that United States par- 
ticipation would save approximately $35,000,- 
000 if construction is partly on American soil 
“where topographical conditions permit more 
economical construction.” 


WORK CAN START THIS SPRING 


He predicted that “work could start as 
early as this spring if the Federal Power 
Commission licensed the State of New York 
to build the power project and if the license 
does not get involved in litigation.” 

Wuey continued, “I want to state very 
frankly that I would propose delay in the 
Federal Power Commission licensing, if I 
felt that the Canadian Government would 
not allow joint participation in the seaway. 
But I am so convinced that the fair-minded 
and friendly attitude of the splendid Gov- 
ernment toward the United States that I 
feel that even after such a license is granted 
for the power project, our good neighbors 
to the north will definitely leave the door 
open for joint participation by the United 
States. By a joint partnership, we will elimi- 
nate the danger of any possible future dis- 
agreement and dispute.” 


GOOD PROSPECTS IN EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


Wiery continued that “no realistic ob- 
server who has followed the seaway battles 
in the Congress would overestimate the 
prospects of the proposed new legislation. 
I am convinced, however, that pro-seaway 
forces have picked up strength in the Senate 
and House of Representatives and that 
prospects are now good, particularly if grass 
roots support is made articulate. I am fur- 
ther convinced that if the incoming Repub- 
lican administration gives its strongest pos- 
sible support, as I firmly believe it will, there 
is every reason to expect that in 1953, at 
long last, this great dream of three decades— 
backed by every American President during 
that time—will come to fruition.” 

Witzey concluded by announcing that at 
a very early meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he would submit plans 
for early hearings on the seaway bill and that 
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he is in contact with House pro-seaway forces 
for action on that side of the Hill. 


[From the Janesville Daily Gazette of 
January 10, 1953] 
Seaway WILL Be BUILT—WILL UNITED STATES 
Buy In? 


There is no longer a question as to whether 
the St. Lawrence seaway will be constructed. 
Canada has already decided to do it alone, 
digging a 27-foot ship channel from the St. 
Lawrence River to the head of the Great 
Lakes. 

As the new Congress opens it will face the 
80-year-old project in a new bill. The ques- 
tion is whether the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and Congress decide at this late date 
that the United States should enter the 
project as a partner, and if so, will the 
Canadians like the idea? 3 

Wisconsin’s Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
who will be the new chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, will toss 
in the bill shortly after the session begins, 
and a similar bill will be introduced in the 
House. 

General Eisenhower favored the project 
when he was Army Chief of Staff. He gave 
it a somewhat qualified approval during the 
election campaign. His new secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey, of Cleveland, is 
strong for it. The new Defense Secretary, 
Charles E. Wilson, can be counted on to fayor 
it. New Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles also is for it. 

In the last session of Congress the project 
lost by a vote of 43 to 40 in the Senate and 
the bill’s backers believe they can win the 
Senate, but the House vote will be tougher. 

Strong opposition, as usual, may be ex- 
pected from eastern seaboard interests, util- 
ity, coal and rail lobbies, Both seaway and 
hydroelectric phases are included in the proj- 
ect. As set up now, New York State and 
Ontario Province would share evenly the cost 
of the hydroelectric part of the plan—esti- 
mated somewhere between $500,000 and 
$600,000. 

Proponents of the bill say both military 
and economic reasons make it poor business 
for the United States to stay out. If Can- 
ada goes ahead alone it will control what 
ships enter and leave. Transport of iron 
ore from new Labrador mines to Great Lakes 
steel mills is a strong argument for the plan. 
These mills, they say, must depend more and 
more on Labrador ore as the Minnesota iron 
range reserves are depleted. 

It looks as though Sen. WILEY’s work may 
be more fruitful now. We cannot afford to 
let the seaway go to Canada alone, 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bul- 
letin of January 7, 1953] 
Revive ST. LAWRENCE 

Senator Wriiry’s announcement that he 
intends to fight for American participation 
in development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
is encouraging. As chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he will be in good 
strategic position to press the issue to a 
positive conclusion, At least the enabling 
legislation is not likely to die in that com- 
mittee, as it did last session when Chairman 
CONNALLY was as strong against the project 
as Mr. Wirey is for the undertaking. 

It is especially unfortunate that a pro- 
gram of such vast potential benefit not only 
to our material progress but to our future 
relations with Canada has been stymied ses- 
sion after session in Congress by transporta- 
tion and port interests fearful of new com- 
petition. Some immediate injury to such 
interests conceivably could occur, 

But in the longer and more realistic view, 
the resultant economic progress stemming 
from the St. Lawrence navigation and power 
development would eventually provide more 
business for these complaining groups. For 
this type of competition, repeatedly demon- 
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strated in various economic fields, tends ul- 


timately to enlarge rather than restrict the’ 


volume of business of established concerns, 

Mr. Wey has in mind something more 
than simply an appeal for reconsideration 
of last session’s sidetracked legislation. He 
offers a new plan for the navigation part of 
this long-debated undertaking. In conjunc- 
tion with Canada, he would have the canal 
at the international rapids financed on a 
self-liquidating basis. The power phase, as 
now. projected, would remain in the hands 
of Ontario and New York. 

If this country is to participate with Can- 
ada in the navigation project, Congress must 
act promptly on reconsideration of the whole 
question. Canada has become impatient of 
delay. With Mr. Truman's cooperation, she 
has virtually cleared the way for proceeding 
on her own responsibility in the navigation 
matter. As Mr. Witey well says, our country 
now faces an urgent decision. 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, composed as it is of outstanding 
business and industrial leaders of our 
Nation, has attained an enviable place 
in the economic life of our country. 
When this worth-while organization 
speaks it carries conviction because of 
its background of long experience, stead- 
fast adherence to American ideals, and 
as an exponent of our free competitive 
enterprise system. 

Recently this sizable group held its 
thirty-ninth convention in New York 
City and adopted a foreign economic 
policy for Americans. Because of its 
significance, and of its declaration of 
time-tested policies as the bulwark of 
sound business, this concluding docu- 
ment is worthy of the attention of citi- 
zens throughout the United States. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this declaration as published in the New 
York Times of January 6, 1953, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A FOREIGN Economic POLICY ror AMERICANS 

The United States, endowed by its found- 
ing fathers with a profound sense of the 
spiritual and moral values inherent in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, has 
grown to greatness through its dedication to 
these values. The fulfillment of our des- 
tiny, in keeping with the heritage we have 
received, depends upon the preservation of 
our freedom and upon the achievement of 
the material strength necessary for its de- 
fense. An essential element of that strength 
is our system of free, private, competitive 
enterprise, which provides opportunity, en- 
courages initiative, rewards diligence, and 
leaves the minds and hands of men free to 
work out their own individual destinies. 

The Thirty-ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention believes that the concept of 
economic freedom implicit in the private en- 
terprise system must underlie all consider- 
ations of national policy. The strength on 


which our freedom as a nation depends can 
be assured only if private enterprise is given 
the opportunity to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the development of that 
strength. 

The convention believes that the basic ob- 
jective of all national policy, both foreign 
and domestic, must be the enlightened self- 
interest of the American people. In the 
field of foreign policy specifically, every prin- 
ciple that is invoked, every policy that is 
applied, every action that is taken, must be 
directed consciously and deliberately toward 
the promotion of our national security and 
well-being and the preservation of our free- 
dom. Only in this way can our enlightened 
self-interest be effectively served. No for- 
eign policy which fails in this objective de- 
serves—nor will it long recelye—the support 
of the American people. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC AND MILITARY STRENGTH 


The foreign economic policy of the United 
States, as a vital factor in our international 
relations, must fortify and implement the 
foreign policy of which it is a part. Our 
foreign economic policy must, therefore, be 
dedicated to the maintenance and upbuild- 
ing of America’s economic and military 
strength, The convention believes that this 
can be assured only if the following funda- 
men considerations are kept always in 
view: 

1. The strength and security of the United 
States will be fostered, in the worid situation 
confronting us, if the nations standing with 
us against subversion and aggression are also 
strong and secure, It is consistent with our 
enlightened self-interest that we assist these 
nations in the efforts they make to build 
up their security and strength. 

2. Any assistance we give these nations in 
the form of goods and services, unless we 
receive goods and services in equivalent 
measure in return, obviously imposes an 
economic burden on the American people. 
The exigencies of our national defense may, 
however, justify in some instances the pro- 
vision of assistance to these nations in ex- 
change for political or military advantage. 
In such instances, the benefit accruing to 
the American people must be real and clearly 
demonstrable. If it is not, the people will 
not long tolerate the impairment of their 
economic well-being which the provision of 
unrequited assistance inevitably entails. 


RAW MATERIALS 


3. The United States must look more and 
more to other lands for a continuing flow 
of the raw materials we need, both to con- 
serve our own resources and to assure an 
adequate and increasing supply of those 
materials we lack. We do not ourselves pos- 
sess unlimited resources, nor are we eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. The reserves of 
many of our indigenous raw materials have 
been depleted by the demands of two wars, 
and there are many other materials essential 
to our industrial strength and our national 
security which we do not produce at all. 

4. The first requisite to the availability of 
raw materials needed for the defense of the 
free world is the assurance of access to the 
sources from which these materials come. 
Equally important are the provision of oppor- 
tunity for their development, and the hold- 
ing open of the lines of communication by 
which they reach their destination. 

5. A further requisite to availability of 
these raw materials is the removal of the 
economic barriers which prevent their ad- 
vantageous interchange in the markets of 
the world, and the overcoming of the physi- 
cal obstacles which impede their flow from 
the areas where they are found to the points 
of their use and consumption. 

6. It is not enough, however, that freedom 
of access to raw materials be safeguarded, or 
that impediments to their flow be removed, 
Underlying all else is the need for a greatly 
increased production of these materials, both 
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by the intensified development of existing 
sources, and by the discovery and develop- 
ment of new sources, at home and abroad, 
to the end that the urgent demand for them 
may be satisfied in abundance. 


INVESTMENT OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


7. The achievement of higher levels of pro- 
duction, both in the field of raw materials, 
and, when and where feasible, in the field of 
manufactured goods, is essential to the ad- 
vancement of the free world’s economic well- 
being. In the case of many underdeveloped 
nations, an immediate and continuing in- 
crease in the production of raw materials is 
urgently needed to enable them to pay for the 
goods which they must import in order to 
develop their economies and thereby improve 
their living standards. à 

8. The increased production abroad of both 
raw materials and manufactured goods re- 
quires a great increase in the rate of pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. This calls in turn 
for a great increase in the investment of 
private capital, both local and foreign. The 
employment of private capital, as distinct 
from the use of public funds, carries with it 
the experienced managerial and technical 
skills essential to its effective application. 
Political and economic environments con- 
ducive to such private investment, and the 
attraction of the attendant skills, are pre- 
requisites to the attainment of the increased 
production the free world so urgently needs, 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


9. Increased production, freer interchange, 
and wider consumption are basic to the crea- 
tion of a better world. To the extent that 
the people of any land lack adequate re- 
sources and techniques, they will achieve 
their maximum strength and well-being only 
by drawing upon the resources and tech- 
niques of others. Advantageous interchange 
of goods and services is the basis and justi- 
fication of all international trade and 
investment. 

10. In our own case, the opportunity to 
make effective use of the products of other 
lands, where these products contribute to 
our national security, the conservation of 
our resources, or the well-being of our people, 
depends upon a willingness to facilitate their 
entry into the United States without regard 
to sectional, partisan, or narrowly selfish 
interest.’ 

These fundamental considerations, the 
convention holds, must govern the formula- 
tion of any foreign economic policy designed 
to promote the enlightened self-interest of 
the American people. In order to give effect 
to such a foreign economic policy, the con- 
vention holds that certain specific courses of 
action are essential: 

1. Our Government must be forthright 
with the American people, and with the 
peoples of foreign lands, in acknowledging 
that the assistance we give to other nations 
in pursuance of the objectives of our foreign 
policy finds its justification in the promotion 
of mutual security and freedom. 

2. Our Government must be prepared to 
bring to bear the full weight of its political 
and economic power in promoting that in- 
creased production and availability of mate- 
rials and goods upon which security and 
freedom depend. We must expect that all 
nations, in the full exercise of their sover- 
eignty, will accept the obligations essential 
to the common effort called for. 


RELIANCE ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


8. Our Government should make it clear 
that it regards foreign economic develop- 
ment as the function of private enterprise; 
that it will rely on private enterprise for the 
accomplishment of the economic aims our 
national interests require, and that it will 
seek, by every peaceful means, to broaden 
and extend the opportunities available to 
private enterprise in all fields of interna- 
tional endeavor. There should, of course, be 
no attempt to impose our system on other 
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peoples, and it is recognized that any enter- 
prise conducted abroad must operate within 
the framework of local law. 

4. In implementing this declared reliance 
upon private enterprise, our Government 
must exert itself to the utmost in securing 
the creation of conditions, both here and 
abroad, which are conducive to the invest- 
ment of private capital and to the attraction 
of its attendant resources, skills, and tech- 
niques. The necessities in this regard in- 
clude the adoption of policies which will en- 
courage savings and capital formation, and 
which will give effect to the principle that 
income on direct investments should be 
taxed only in the country where it is earned. 
They also include recognition of the sanc- 
tity of contract; freedom from discrimina- 
tion on the ground of nationality of owner- 
ship; freedom from compulsion as to local 
equity participation or local management 
control; freedom from discriminatory or de- 
structive taxation; the right to full con- 
vertibility of earnings on capital invested, 
including reinvestments; and assurances, in 
the event of expropriation, of prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation. 


FAVORABLE INVESTMENT “CLIMATES” 


5. With a view to laying the groundwork 
for the creation of environments abroad fav- 
orable to the investment of private capital, 
our Government should pursue a vigorous 
program looking toward the conclusion of 
treaties of friendship, commerce, and eco- 
nomic development, tax treaties, and other 
agreements conducive to this end. 

6. If favorable investment climates are to 
be created abroad, our Government must 
make it clear, by word and action, that 
American public funds will not be made 
available for projects which, under proper 
conditions, could be financed by private cap- 
ital. It is obvious that no progress will be 
made toward opening the door to the en- 
trance of private capital from abroad, and 
particularly from the United States, so long 
as other nations believe that they can draw 
upon American public funds, and can thereby 
escape the obligations and self-discipline 
which the attraction and use of private capi- 
tal would entail. 


FREEDOM OF THE MARKET PLACE 


7. Our Government should not participate 
in intergovernmental arrangements which 
impose restrictions on the distribution or 
use of commodities entering into interna- 
tional trade. Governmental interference 
with the freedom of the market place can 
be as much a conspiracy in restraint in trade, 
and as detrimental to the interests of the 
American people, as the private cartels we 
have rightly repudiated in which American 
participation has been outlawed. 

8. Our Government must continue its ef- 
forts toward the attainment and maintenance 
of an international trading system, mul- 
tilateral in character, free of discriminations 
and burdensome restrictions, and affording 
access on substantially equal terms to ma- 
terials and markets. The United States, as 
the champion of freer international trade, 
has taken the leadership in the struggle 
against economic nationalism. It must see 
to it that its own international trade prac- 
tices are consistent with the principles for 
which it stands. 

The National Foreign Trade Convention 
calls for the formulation, pronouncement, 
and execution of a foreign economic policy 
embodying the principles and policies it has 
cited. It calls for sympathetic understand- 
ing and vigorous cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and business in order to make this 
foreign economic policy effective. 

Government and business each has its par- 
ticular field of competence in meeting the 
economic problems involved in our interna- 
tional relations. It is the part of Govern- 
ment to set the course our foreign economic 
policy must take, and to hold open to busi- 


ness the opportunities which business must 
have if the objectives of this policy are to 
be realized. It is part of business to pro- 
duce the results which will lead to the reali- 
zation of these objectives—for there is, and 
can be, no substitute for the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the thousands of Ameri- 
can private enterprisers who go out in search 
of markets and in quest of the materials 
essential to our economic strength. 

The upbuilding of that strength is vital 
to our national defense and well-being and 
to the preservation of the liberties we cherish. 


Absence of Lynching in 1952 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Fayetteville Observer, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., emphasizing the gratifying 
fact that the records disclose that no 
lynching occurred anywhere in the 
United States throughout the year 1952. 

This should be good news to the peo- 
ple of the United States, for it demon- 
strates the fact that public sentiment 
in all of the States has reached the point 
where it is controlling the situation, and 
the State statutes have proven effective 
in assisting the crystallization of this 
sentiment, therefore making a Federal 
statute unnecessary and undesirable. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LYNCHING: Ir VANISHES WITHOUT FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE 


A milestone in our march toward a happier 
and a saner country was established during 
1952, when—for the first time since 1882 at 
least—we went a complete calendar year 
without blotting our record with a lynching. 

The record was not unexpected. For a 
period of several years, the number of lynch- 
ings in the United States has been approach- 
ing the vanishing point under the impact of 
education, understanding, and a more ef- 
fective operation of the law. 

People of the United States today realize 
that they can expect to see justice operate 
in the courts they have established and that 
there is neither necessity nor reason in 
taking the law in their own hands. 

And that remnant of citizens who have 
not yet been reached by the impact of under- 
standing and education, realize today that 
the majesty of the law takes a very dim view 
of lynching or other forms of extralegal 
violence. A number of citizens of North 
Carolina and South Carolina were given an 
object lesson along that line in the courts 
of Columbus County during 1952. 

An additional and important factor in 
the suppression of lynching and mob vio- 
lence has been the increased efficiency and 
mobility of law-enforcement officers. Hard- 
surfaced highways and motor vehicles make 
it possible for law officers to concentrate 
their forces quickly at almost any point 
where mob violence threatens. Rapid-fire 
weapons and tear-gas disseminators in the 
hands of law officers make mob violence a 
very risky business. 

The big item in the prevention of lynch- 
ing, however, remains a strong and growing 
public sentiment against the practice, 
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Since lynchings in general have had a 
racial angle, this public sentiment against 
them has grown in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in racial goodwill and tolerance in 
those sections of the country where there 
is the greatest admixture of the white and 
colored races. 

This goodwill and tolerance has grown and 
is growing voluntarily under the leadership 
of sensible men and women of both races. 

It should continue to increase in the South 
provided there is no effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to speed it up by laws 
which run against the grain of existing 
custom. 

There is no single circumstance which 
could nullify all the good which has been 
achieved in racial understanding than the 
passage and enforcement of such arbitrary 
legislation. _ 

For years there have been earnest but non- 
understanding people who have tried to se- 
cure the passage of a Federal antilynching 
law. 

These efforts have failed, but lynching has 
vanished without such legislation. 

It is to be hoped that with the disappear- 
ance of lynching there will also disappear 
the perennial demand for such insulting 
Federal statutes. 

All they would do would be to rekindle the 
worst features of racial consciousness which 
today we are well on the way to overcoming 
without the assistance of Federal bayonets 
or the FBI. 


Conflicting Foreign Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE, SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “When Policies Collide,” pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une of January 3, 1953. The editorial 
deals with conflicting foreign policies, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHEN POLICIES COLLIDE 


President Truman focused attention on a 
ticklish problem when he denounced the 
law which forced imposition of new restric- 
tions on imports of dairy products the other 
day. Unfortunately, however, it is not a 
problem that can be solved by angry words. 

The President told his press conference 
that new quotas will cut dried whole milk 
imports from our friends in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and New Zealand. The restrictions 
will mean fewer dollars for these nations to 
spend on our exports. 

As Mr. Truman is well aware, however, 
quotas on imports are the logical supplement 
to Government-sponsored price supports in 
this country. So long as prices here are held 
above the world level foreign producers will 
be strongly tempted to enter our market. 

Unrestricted entry of foreign goods under 
these circumstances inevitably depresses the 
domestic price and requires increasing out- 
lays for price supports. Obviously Congress 
hoped to reduce the cost of price supports 
when it voted for the restrictions on dairy 
imports. 

The truth is that efforts to promote freer 
trade are inconsistent with efforts to prop 
up prices and wages at home, There is no 
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point in discussing one objective without 
taking the other into consideration. 

At the moment the dairy industry is ex- 
posed to most of the unfavorable criticism 
and publicity this inconsistency has gen- 
erated. Yet Congress is not likely to tolerate 
unrestricted imports of any other farm com- 
modity whose domestic price is supported at 
higher than the world level. Nor is it likely 
to condone unlimited entry of foreign manu- 
factured goods produced by workers unpro- 
tected by minimum wage laws or who are 
willing to work for less than American 
workers. 

The State Department has good reason to 
be embarrassed by import barriers erected 
against goods it has encouraged our foreign 
friends to produce under the banner of eco- 
nomic recovery. The dairy farmer, however, 
can hardly be blamed for inquiring why such 
encouragement was given by the same Gov- 
ernment that willingly supports domestic 
prices of farm products. 

In the years since World War II the in- 
evitable clash between these two conflicting 
objectives has been avoided by the interven- 
tion of foreign aid. As long as our foreign 
friends received gifts of dollars they could 
not earn by selling in our market, there was 
little reason to complain. But with Con- 
gress in a mood to reduce the flow of free 
dollars, we are now hearing cries of pain. 

Arriving at a compromise solution that 
will satisfy our friends abroad as well as our 
farmers and manufacturers at home will not 
be easy. The new Eisenhower administra- 
tion will have to muster all the wisdom at its 
command to draft such a policy. And it will 
have to be administered with tact and 
diplomacy. 


Investigation of Communists and Sub- 
versives in Our Colleges and Univer- 
sities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr, VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing telegram was sent by Mr. Harlan 
Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan to the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

I feel that Mr. Hatcher represents the 
true American spirit by offering his co- 
operation with the proposed investiga- 
tion of infiltration of Communists and 
subversives in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Hatcher and the board of regents 
of the University of Michigan deserve 
the heartfelt thanks of all good loyal 
Americans for portraying such a loyal 
spirit of cooperation. 

Representative HAROLD H. VELDE, 
Chairman, House Un-American 
Activities Committee: 

We read in the papers that the University 
of Michigan is named as one of the schools 
on your list for investigation. Although we 
have not received notice of your plans we 
wish to assure you of our willingness to co- 
operate with you to the fullest extent. We 
fully share the interests of our citizens in 
guarding, preserving, and enhancing our 
American heritage. The university is dedi- 
cated to sound education and to the safety 
and progress of the Nation, It has long been 
among the leading institutions in its co- 


operation with the Armed Forces in the field 
of research and other services considered 
vital to our national strength. It is main- 
tained by the State in the public interest. 
These considerations have led us to exer- 
cise all vigilance consistent with American 
practice against the possibility of subversive 
activities while preserving the traditional 
freedom of scholarly investigation upon 
which our national progress is based. It is 
our belief that the university is successfully 
fulfilling its mission and discharging its great 
obligation to our country. 
HARLAN HATCHER, 
President, University of Michigan. 


Public School Construction in South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a recent editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader. 

This editorial states the conviction of 
most South Dakotans who would rather 
assume the responsibility for the State’s 
education program than have the bene- 
fits of Federal aid—aid based on a 60- 
cent return to South Dakota from a tax 
dollar sent to Washington, 

The editorial follows: 


From Washington we learn about South 
Dakota—and how distressing is the story we 
hear. 

The Federal Security Agency’s Office of 
Education advises. us that South Dakota 
needs $30,000,000 for public school construc- 
tion but that the State’s resources are only 
sufficient to provide less than 50 percent of 
the money needed. 

Sounds terrible doesn’t it? Poor, be- 

ed South Dakota. And, no doubt, 
these Washingtonians would like to picture 
us as a people who are walking around in 
rags, who are without sufficient food and who 
are proper subjects for national charity. 

The survey supposedly was made by the 
Office of Education. 


JUST PROPAGANDA 


It is pure applesauce, of course. South 
Dakota is as well qualified to provide ade- 
quate schools for its children as any State 
in the Union. We need no handouts from 
Washington for food, shelter, or education. 
We can take care of ourselves, thank you, 
and that is what we are doing. And we 
also are talking care of Washington to the 
tune of some $70,000,000 a year in Federal 
taxes. 

South Dakota is a relatively rich State. 
Our income on a per capita basis is well 
above the national average. We still have 
enough left for our own needs after taking 
care of the dimwits in the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington and the others in the 
Capital who have been feasting at the public 
trough for lo, these many years. 

THE REAL STORY 

But, of course, there’s a story behind the 
story. The Office of Education actually isn’t 
as gullible or as stupid as it sounds. It 
wants to push through a big appropriation 
in Washington for the construction of 
schools in the various States. So it devises 
the story of want and poverty. Now it will 
go before Congress with these figures and 
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shed tears in behalf of the poor school chil- 
dren in South Dakota as well as in other 
States. 

But it is primarily concerned about its 
own agency. It wants more and more money 
to distribute and, in consequence, more and 
more jobs. 

What it proposes to do, in effect, is to 
take more Federal taxes out of South Da- 
kota and then rebate a small portion of the 
total to us in the form of school aid. In 
the process, though, our dollars will shrink. 
We will send a dollar to Washington for 
education and then we will receive in re- 
turn perhaps 60 cents, perhaps less. 

We prefer to keep our dollars, spend them 
ourselves and save the portion required to 
maintain a Washington bureaucracy 


Ohio and Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a newspaper article written by a 
very distinguished former Member of 
this House, I refer to Hon. Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald, who for many years very ably 
represented the Dayton, Ohio, district, 
Mr, Fitzgerald distinguished himself in 
Congress by his work in revising the 
United States Code. Mr. Fitzgerald also 
distinguished himself in Congress by his 
work in behalf of veterans, He had a 
distinguished war record. Because of 
the further fact that the Dayton Soldiers 
Home was located in his congressional 
district, he rendered valuable service to 
veterans of the First World War. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is still living in Dayton, 
Ohio, where he has lived practically all 
his life, and he still maintains an active 
interest in matters relating to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The following is the printed article to 
which I have referred: 

OHIO AND TEXAS 
(By Roy G. Fitzgerald) 

Great preparations are under way for @ 
grand celebration of our Buckeye State's 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary next 
year. The counties are being organized, the 
public school teachers are making plans, and 
the State capital is busy with programs, 
Hon. Miles S. Kuhns is in charge here. 

Nineteen fifty-three is also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first flight of a human 
being—Orville Wright, of Dayton—in an 
airplane. In that year the NSAC, those 
enthusiasts who collect and study historical 
letters and documents, will hold the annual 
convention not at Princeton as in 1951 nor 
at Harvard as in 1952, but in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Locally Mrs. Doris G. White, a crusading 
paladin, has stirred the patriotism of our 
people to demand the consecration of Day- 
ton’s classic treasure, the Old Courthouse, 
as a memorial chapel to our heroic dead, 
With this assured, our patriotic citizens 
could unite on the necessary $6,000,000 bond 
issue for the desperately needed new court- 
house in the coming sesquicentennial year. 

Can our people be as proud of Ohio as 
‘Texans are of their great State? A North- 
erner, thinking to be complimentary, al- 
luded to Oklahoma as an outlying part of 
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Texas. A truculent and suspicious hearer 
retorted, “Nothing can outlie Texas.” I 
submit the following verses as an illustra- 
tion of feeling to which we Buckeyes might 
aspire: 

When a loyal Texan holding forth 

To visitors from further north 

Spoke grandly of the Alamo 

Of that great fight so long ago 

Where valiant hundred eighty-two 

Great hordes of Santa Ana slew, 

Where Travis, Bowie, Crockett died 

And all their men were killed beside, 

One naively asked “D'j ever hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere?” 
The Texan’s voice blazed forth in scorn— 
Contempt as sharp as any thorn— 

“You mean, you mean that Yankee whelp 
Who rode around all night for help?” 


Solano County Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an editorial from the Napa 
Register, Napa, Calif., of January 5, 
1953. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a great believer in 
fair play as is every other good American. 
Last year when the House was consider- 
ing the civil functions appropriation 
bill, I took issue with the $3,000,000 item 
contained in this bill, which would pro- 
vide planning money for the Monticello 
Dam in Napa County, Calif. At that 
time I pointed out that the people 
in the county affected were very much 

to the highhanded manner 
which the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation had used in authorizing this 
project. I do not believe that the Con- 
gress ever intended to give such powers 
to the Secretary of the Interior as a 
strict interpretation of Public Law 534 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress gives to 
that agency, in that they, on their own 
motion, by issuing a report recommend- 
ing that a project setting forth engineer- 
ing feasibility of a project would au- 
thorize the same, thereby bypassing 
congressional committees. I wish to 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 3, 1952, the following: 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SCUDDER 


}. 

Mr. SCUDDER. There is one project in this 
pill that is very much in dispute out in my 
congressional district. I refer to the Solano 
project and providing for an expenditure of 
$3,000,000. Several representatives of the 
affected area made a trip to Washington to 
contact members of the committee endeav- 
oring to have them permitted to construct 
a project at their own expense which would 
better serve the area, rather than the Fed- 
eral Government involve itself contrary to 
their desires. I have talked with members 
of the committee and I understand from the 
report that is submitted that the following 
agreement, in effect, has been reached: 

Funds for the Solano project in California 
have been allowed with the understanding 
that they will not be used to initiate con- 


struction of the project until there is a de- 
termination as to whether or not the project 
is to be constructed as a unit of the Central 
Valley project. 

It is further understood that this deter- 
mination is not to be made until all local 
interests have had an op ty to be 
heard by the proper legislative committee 
with respect to the question of reauthori- 
zation of the project. 

I would like to ask the chairman, Mr. KR- 
WAN, a question. This would mean, would 
it not, that the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee would have to reauthorize this 
project before the money could be expended? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; before they spent a dol- 
lar on that project the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee would have to reauthorize 
it. Senator KNow.anp, of California, who is 
on the committee, and members of the con- 
ference committee, inserted that in the re- 
port. 

Mr. Scupper. I am glad to hear that be- 
cause our people want to appear and be 
heard. 


The citizens of this small county lo- 
cated in my district are holding an elec- 
tion on January 20 of this year to vote a 
bond of $3,000,000 to construct a dam to 
impound water for their own use. This 
is the same water that the Bureau of 
Reclamation would desire to take from 
them besides inundating a fertile valley 
in their county for the storage of water 
to be exported from the county without 
any benefits to the county itself. It is 
my belief that the authority given the 
Secretary of the Interior to bypass and 
authorize projects on their own initiative 
should be repealed. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


PROTECT WATER SUPPLY FOR THE FUTURE 


Within less than 3 weeks, now, Napa Coun- 
ty will again find itself at a crossroads fa- 
miliarly marked by signposts of the past— 
the question of preserving its own water sup- 
ply against threats from the outside. 

The threat is nothing new. Twice before 
the people of this city and county have stood 
firm, and with reason born of clear thinking 
and foresight, saved their water for them- 
selves and their future. On January 20, they 
will have the opportunity to do it again, 
when they vote on the $3,000,000 Coyote Dam 
bonds. 

The first threat came in the early 1920's, 
when the city of Napa wrested the site for 
Milliken Dam away from Vallejo interests, 
which sought it for the neighboring city. 
Milliken Dam, when constructed, was viewed 
by many as sufficient for all time. Time, on 
the contrary, proved it was not, and the 
great Conn project was later constructed. 

The Conn supply was also threatened, 
again by agencies beyond the county borders. 
And again the people of Napa County emerged 
victorious, to their everlasting benefit. 

It is fitting that today—exactly 25 years to 
the day later—that the Register reprints an 
editorial carried on January 5, 1928. With 
only a slight change in wording it applies 
today just as it did then. 

The Register said: 

“Conceding that the group of private op- 
erators seeking to develop Conn Valley water 
in Napa County are big men, with the neces- 
sary money behind them to put the great 
project across successfully why should Napa 
County give away to them, or anyone else, 
any of her most vital natural resources? 

“Water is the most valuable of all. Napa 
County may not need it now or for many 
years to come, but she will require every drop 
of this precious water eventually. 

“And all that she permits anyone to take 
out of the county for their own purposes, 
whether industrial, commercial, or otherwise, 
she will lose irrevocably. 
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“There can be no adequate compensation 
for such loss. 

“The more Napa County people think this 
matter over, the more they will come to the 
conclusion that the board of supervisors 
must not sell any of the county’s birthrights 
for a mess of pottage.” 

Can we of today afford to have any less 
foresight than our forebears? Can Napa 
County afford any better today to lose the 
water she will need in the future as surely 
as we have needed Milliken and Conn? 

The Register takes the same view now as it 
did before. 

Conceding that every detail of the proposed 
Coyote system is not yet worked out, can we 
afford to let the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation take all of the Putah water? 
If there were unlimited time to work out 
every dettail, it would be proper to do so, 
but there is not enough time. 

One thing is dead certain. Napa County 
must not let this final opportunity slip to 
at least control a part of the Putah supply 
for its own use. Time enough later to dis- 
cuss its distribution. 

January 20 is the time for the people to 
act. The vote should be “Yes” on the Coyote 
bonds. 


Development of the Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased to 
include a recent editorial from the 
Wenatchee Daily World, Wenatchee, 
Wash, 

One of the continuing problems with 
which the Eisenhower administration 
will have to grapple will be a sound and 
well-balanced program for the develop- 
ment of the Columbia River. This river, 
of course, is one of our real national 
assets; and its part in the past, present, 
and future of the Nation is of tremen- 
dous import. 

It is for this reason I am happy to 
include this editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


Wuart Dr. Raver Dip Say 


Charles Wilson, the former Director of 
Defense Mobilization, recently came out with 
a fantastic plan for turning over to private 
investors complete ownership and control 
of Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, and other 
dams of the Northwest. 

It was so ridiculous to westerners that 
few took it seriously, though the publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune and Washington 
Times-Herald, as could be expected, praised 
it to the skies. 

Coming out during the political campaign, 
as it did, many who saw the possibility of 
meking power projects a political issue ex- 
amined the Wilson proposal but dropped it 
like a hot potato. 

No one, as far as we know, who lives in the 
Northwest and has given any informed at- 
tention to the subject, would support the 
Wilson plan—would so much as give serious 
consideration to it. 

But this, along with various and sundry 
other proposals—everything from a CVA to 
the Wilson plan—has caused many good 
people to ask whether there is some way 
whereby the Bonneville power system and 
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the Army and Bureau dams—the entire Fed- 
eral public-power system—can be put under 
local ownership and control. 

Dr. Paul Raver and his staff, knowing 
that the Bonneville Act was only provisional, 
have examined all proposals. 

All of these were in mind when the Bonne- 
ville Regional Advisory Council held its 
meeting this week in Seattle, a meeting 
which provided plenty of headlines, some of 
them misleading in one particular respect. 

Dr. Raver did not advocate that the Fed- 
eral Government abdicate from the North- 
west hydroelectric program. 

He suggested that the members of the 
council give full consideration to an organi- 
zation with full powers to do the financing 
on a@ public-utility responsibility basis. 

Much as we would like to have full home- 
ownership and home control of these dams 
and the great transmission grid, there are 
tremendous interstate and international in- 
terests and problems which must be con- 
sidered and one of the primary reasons for 
the existence of a federal government is to 
maintain the machinery for handling them, 

Another point to be considered is the fact 
that the easiest way to stop this great pro- 
gram which is moving ahead so smoothly is 
to tell Congress we do not want the Federal 
Government in the picture. Some Congress- 
men and Senators in both parties are look- 
ing for an excuse to cut off appropriations, 

Those erroneous reports on the council 
meetings are ready-made excuses for voting 
“no.” 

After all, Washington State is one of the 
three fastest-growing States in the entire 
United States today. Why? Because of this 
development program, 

Nothing so great or so efficiently handled 
has ever existed in this or any other Nation, 
as far as we know. It's paying for itself 
and paying double. The repayment by BPA 
is almost $100,000,000 ahead of schedule, and 
that includes repayment with interest. 
Second, the increased taxable wealth which 
is due directly to the power investment is 
paying for it again. 

Up to now it has been going ahead re- 
markably well, and if anyone does anything 
to mess it up his name would. be mud with 
a capital “M.” 

The more we listened to the Seattle dis- 
cussion the more we thought of the Horan 
commission bill which has been introduced 
in every recent session of Congress by Hon. 
Watt Horan, Member of Congress from the 
Fifth District. 

Congressman Horan plans to reintroduce 
it this session, with certain changes which 
could easily make it closely conform to the 
principles enunciated by General Eisenhower 
in his campaign speeches. 

We likewise were reminded of the sugges- 
tions being considered for the interstate 
compact legislation which, according to pres- 
ent plans, would be ready for introduction 
2 years hence at sessions of the legislature 
in the Northwest States. This might very 
possibly be fitted into the provisions of the 
Horan bill. 

No one who is interested in full develop- 
ment of the resources of the Columbia Valley 
has yet come up with any kind of a plan 
which would completely eliminate Federal 
participation in development of the Colum- 
bia River. 

Following is Dr. Raver's statement at the 
Bonneville Regional Advisory Council meet- 
ing in Seattle on Tuesday, December 16, that 
was interpreted by some of the press as a 
proposal by him for the Federal Government 
to “get out of the power business.” 

A statement was made by Dr. Lee, of Wash- 
ington State College, preceding Dr. Raver’s 
remarks. Dr, Lee was chairman of the panel 
on which the financing problem was dis- 
cussed. 

“Lee, = would like to indicate the method 
of procedure, The committee spent a great 


deal of time, but it did not have time to do 
some things. One question interesting us 
was the probable cost of a program of this 
sort insofar as the impact of revenue financ- 
ing on power rates was concerned, and we 
asked the Bonneville Power Administration 
to give us some information on that. What 
I propose we do is to take another question 
or so, then perhaps take 5 minutes rest. 
Bob Jones has one thing he wants to do. 
Mr. Raver also has something. 

“Raver. I am afraid this is more than a 
question or a point. I would like to make a 
suggestion to the research committee of the 
advisory council that has been doing a very 
remarkable job in analyzing the possibilities 
of using revenue bonds as a method of fi- 
nancing this power program. There have 
been a couple of points raised here in this 
discussion about revenue bonds which I 
think go to the heart of the problem. One 
of them was raised- by Mr. McKee when he 
asked the question as to whether or not 
private bankers would buy revenue bonds 
predicated on a market forecast rather than 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
That merely points up the fact that the real 
subsidy in the Federal Government pro- 
gram thus far has been the carrying of that 
risk of a market on a tremendous investment 
made before you are sure you have the mar- 
ket, and that is what the Government is 
Going through the appropriation process, 
National emergencies of one kind or another 
have been responsible for much of the fi- 
nancing already done under the existing ap- 
propriation process. I agree with Mr. Paul 
McKee that I do not think the private bank- 
ers would carry the risk in the manner in 
which the Federal Government has been 
carrying it. 

“Mr, Harold Shefelman made the other 
point which I think ties in with the one Mr. 
McKee made. The suggestion which I now 
make for your study is that you give con- 
sideration to an organization with full pow- 
ers to do the financing on a public utility 
responsibility basis and make the kind of 
contracts that will make it possible to bor- 
row the money. Even that has its limita- 
tions in this picture in a regional program 
involving multipurpose dams when it takes 
5 or 6 years to build the big projects. It 
is difficult to make firm power contracts that 
far in advance of completion of a large dam, 
You may be able to contract for the gen- 
erators as they come in, but you still have 
the problem of carrying a large investment 
without prime power contracts guaranteed to 
cover that investment. 

“I would like to refer to the committee 
a suggestion for exploratory purposes and 
see if they cannot come up with a solution 
to satisfy these problems. It involves organ- 
ization as well as finance, because when it 
comes down to the basic issue I do not think 
you can differentiate the two problems. I 
would like to suggest that they consider a 
power business of the Northwest completely 
out of the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and place it in the hands of a regional 
board, either elected or appointed by the 
governors of the several States involved and 
that the board be given the necessary power 
to build the dams and finance them in all 
their aspects, including navigation and flood 
control, so far as the dams are concerned. 

“The nonreimbursable aspects (navigation 
locks, etc.) could be handled by a con- 
tractual agreement with the proper agency 
and would be set up to do a power business. 
Reclamation could still be done by the Recla- 
mation Bureau. Navigation can still be op- 
erated by the Army engineers, and they might 
still exercise their constitutional preroga- 
tives, if they have them, over flood control 
to see that the reservoirs are operated in 
accordance with a plan of controlling floods, 
In fact these agencies could still build the 
dams under contractual arrangements with 
the regional board and after congressional 
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authorization. But the agency would issue 
revenue bonds for each element in the total 
regional project that it wanted to build and 
the board itself would be the regional rep- 
resentative for this region to determine where 
and when they should be built and secure 
congressional authorization where necessary. 
Such an agency could deal with the kind of 
a group Mr. McKee is talking about. If there 
is a group that wants to put in a dam them- 
selves, they could make a contract with this 
power agency. 

“Of course, there are many major issues 
involved, and I wanted to make this sug- 
gestion for study by the advisory council. 
It fits in with the State compact idea. It 
would be a public agency, similar to a mu- 
nicipality in basic concept and not con- 
trolled by any private interest. 

“It would require both Federal and State 
legislation that would fit in with many of 
the announced objectives of many of the 
leaders of the region in the public power as 
well as the private power field and should be 
handled on a nonpartisan basis. It should 
not be permitted to interfere with the con- 
tinuation of the existing appropriation proc- 
ess for the dams now under construction or 
new dams to be started, providing there was 
agreement with the leaders of the region 
that here was a course of action they wanted 
to work out, and they would have to have 
congressional authorization and approval 
of it. 

“On the question of how much it would 
cost to finance this plan under this kind of a 
proposal and the effect upon our power 
rates, that is a matter which Mr. Ostrander 
has been studying. I am making this sug- 
gestion now for exploratory purposes only 
and have asked Mr, Ostrander to proceed and 
see what kind of financial plan he could 
come up with that was workable and salable 
under a regional agency with adequate power 
to perform, including working out coopera- 
tive arrangements with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such a regional agency would pro- 
vide a regional or local voice on every aspect 
of the program, If you want to undertake 
this study, I want to make it clear that it is 
merely an exploratory matter. It is a com- 
bination of a lot of thinking by a good 
many people who have been talking and 
thinking about it. We have done some work 
on the legislative aspects of the problem, 
and Mr. Ostrander’s financial analysis is a 
first guess at the figures, 

“I have been sitting in on many meetings 
where matters of this kind have been talked 
about, and it seems to me particularly appro- 
priate to lay some kind of a plan out and 
take a look at it and see if anything can be 
done with it. As a matter of fact, I have 
had a number of discussions with bankers 
on the financial approaches. I know Mr, 
Norwood has been concerned about the im- 
pact of private financing on power rates, 
and I haye asked Mr. Ostrander if he would 
analyze the cost, using the C-2 program 
already laid out by the Army engineers. 
This would still be a public power project 
but with private financing, the same as a 
municipal corporation.” 


Accomplishment, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
our national product is about $300,000,- 
000,000 a year. What will it be in 1956? 
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The Affairs of Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
entitled “The Affairs of Nations,” by 
Joseph C. Harsch, which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of December 
17, 1952: 

THE AFFAIRS OF NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
UP NAVY 


The United States Navy is up again in the 
scheme of American military thinking and 
planning. Its postwar cruise in the dol- 
drums is over, even though it is unlikely ever 
again to dominate the picture as it did at 
the turn of the century, when it was the big 
stick which President Teddy Roosevelt liked 
to have in hand when he was speaking softly. 

Immediate evidence of Navy revival is pro- 
vided by the following: 

1. The keel has been laid for the second 
big postwar aircraft carrier. A third is pro- 
vided in the new budget which President 
Truman will present to the Congress just 
before he leaves office. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have committed themselves tentatively 
to still a fourth to be commenced the fol- 
lowing year, although reserving judgment on 
any more beyond that time. 

2. The Navy is the primary instrument 
of military power to which the Eisenhower 
team of strategists has turned its thinking 
about what might come next in the Far East. 
President-elect Eisenhower left the Pacific 
telling the Navy's Pacific commander, Ad- 
miral Arthur Radford, at Pearl Harbor that 
“we may be sending for you again to talk over 
some of the things we have discussed.” 

Behind these events is a considerable up- 
ward revision of the useful role of sea power 
in a global power struggle. The immediate 
postwar inclination of military thinking was 
toward not only major but sometimes almost 
total reliance upon air power. In many 
minds the atomic bomb plus the long-range 
bomber would prove to be the sufficient an- 
swer to all military problems. 

This inclination was checked sharply, how- 
ever, by (1) the Russian atomic bomb, (2) 
the Russian MIG-15, (3) the development of 
a Russian radar net, and (4) the problems 
and experiences of the Korean war. The 
United States Air Force, which was able to 
block the Navy’s postwar big-carrier con- 
struction program in 1948, was not able to 
block it after 1950; and from 1950 on the Air 
Force has argued in vain that the big carriers 
represent a wasteful and inferior substitute 
for Air Force methods of strategic bombing. 

The issue between air and sea power has 
been sharpened of recent weeks by the tight- 
ness of the pending budget. The outgoing 
administration has attempted to make it a 
model of economy. The budgets for all 
three armed services have been trimmed well 
below what each thinks it should have. It 
is particularly galling to the Air Force to be 
cut while the Navy still gets funds for a third 
big carrier. This is the reason for recent 
unhappy comments about the Navy from Air 
Force sources. The Navy, having its big car- 
rier in the new budget, is pursuing a pub- 
lic relations policy of turning the other 
cheek. 

Biggest reason for the change is the experi- 
ence of the Korean war. The longer it has 
lasted, the more apparent it has become that 
air and ground power do not provide an ac- 
ceptable answer to the problem. The battle 


of the ridges has reconfirmed an old mili- 
tary axiom that western ground armies are 
at a disadvantage against massed Asiatic 
armies. The rate of casualties becomes in- 
tolerable to western public opinion, but in- 
consequential to Asiatic opinion. Another 
ground offensive would increase a casualty 
rate which is already a serious political issue 
in the United States. 

Furthermore, American air power is no 
answer because the American Air Force is 
tailored primarily for strategic bombing, and 
there are no real targets for strategic bomb- 
ing either in North Korea or even in China. 
Wider air operations would subtract from 
the readiness of the Air Force to perform its 
primary strategic mission against Russia if 
the big war should come. 

For these reasons the Eisenhower team has 
been forced to reject proposals for future 
action in Korea which would utilize pri- 
marily the instruments of land and air 
power. 

However, sea power is an instrument 
which might be able to help in the extrica- 
tion of American ground troops from Korea 
without weakening of the U. N. purpose or 
capitulation to the opponent. Sea power is 
usable for supporting diversionary opera- 
tion, Could China be diverted from Korea by 
sea-supported operations along its own 
coast? It is a possibility worth considering. 
It might even be possible to discourage Chi- 
nese operations in Indochina as well. That 
is, the application of sea power to the Chi- 
nese flank might relieve Chinese pressure in 
both Korea and Indochina, 

The use of sea power in this fashion would 
not involve the heavy casualties of the 
battle of the ridges, nor would it involve 
the bombing of Chinese cities which General 
Eisenhower has said could “kill off millions 
and not damage China.” It would involve, 
of course, Chinese Nationalist troops from 
Formosa. 

The Navy is under way again; not in the 
van, but not far behind any more, 


McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News: 


McCarran Act 


Around 300 years ago a man with the sur- 
mame which the Columntator inherited 
landed on the shores of Virginia. But when 
he got here, he was an immigrant. The first 
families of Virginia, as far as the Column- 
tator knows, were all Indian. 

If that be a humbling thought, there is 
no reason for the Indians to think so. And 
the Virginians could doubtless do with a bit 
of humility on family matters. Occasionally 
a Virginian suggests the advisability of hu- 
mility to a Texan. People are that way, you 
know. 

But there is room for common sense, too, 
in dealing with this matter of admitting to 
our shores people who want to come here. 
One reason immigrants come here is because 
America is different from the land from 
whence they came. But as soon as they get 
here, they set about making it as much like 
the old country as they can. People are that 
way, too. 

But if we are to maintain an America to 
which others will want to come, we’ve got to 
maintain it as a land that really is different— 
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and better than other lands, That is why 
we have a right and a duty to select the peo- 
ple who are to become a part of America, 
They are to be our neighbors, our kinsmen of 
days to come. And that is why we have a 
McCarran Act. 

WHAT IT DOES 


The McCarran-Walter bill, which came out 
as Public Law 414, is really a recodification 
of existing statutes, with a general tighten- 
ing up of provisions intended to protect the 
security of this country against such sub- 
versive elements as communism, fascism, and 
the like. Here are some of the things the 
law does: 

It admits Asia-origin immigrants on a 
quota basis. 

It admits to American citizenship 85,000 
first-generation Japanese now in the United 
States. 

It ends all immigration-law discrimination 
on the basis of sex or race. And, of course, 
there is none on the basis of religion. 

The spouse of the immigrant and his chil- 
dren are counted as a unit for quota pur- 
poses. The family counts as one deduction 
from the quota allowed a given country. 

It restricts immigration from Jamaica and 
Trinidad to an annual quota of 100 each, 
(This was formerly under the much larger 
quota of Great Britain.) 

Quotas allotted to foreign countries are 
determined on the basis of national origins 
as shown in our census of 1920. 

Preference, where there must be preference 
to keep within the quota, goes to the edu- 
cated, the technically skilled, to parents of 
American children, to spouses of American 
citizens, and to children. 


OBJECTIONS 


There are some faults in the law, no doubt, 
But most of them are on the side of keeping 
America in substantially its present racial 
and cultural balance—on the side of keeping 
it American as we have it and know it. It is 
rough on Communists. It restricts the flow 
from overpopulated places such as Italy, In- 
dia, and the like. It limits the number of 
displaced persons which we absorb each year, 
It tends to select the fit to the disappoint- 
ment of the unfit and the unfortunate, 

Freedom of surplus population to find 
elsewhere a place of overflow is necessary, 
of course, to relieve tensions which do not 
make for peace. But it does not follow, does 
it, that America must take every foot-loose 
and uprooted outcast in all the world? The 
McCarran Act is a loud and firm “No” to that 
question, 

Humanitarians, sentimentalists, hyphen- 
Americans, religionists, leftists—the good 
and the bad together—may be found pro- 
testing the law. But in the main, it is a 
good law. 


Arms and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Arms and Men,” by Walter 
Millis, which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 5, 1953: 

ARMS AND MEN 
(By Walter Millis) 
THE BIG CARRIERS 
The retiring Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Dan 


A. Kimball, has abruptly raised the Navy's 
minimum requirement in 60,000-ton Fore 
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restal-class aircraft carriers from the 10 
usually spoken of as the goal to 12; and he 
wants to speed up the present rate of con- 
struction, which calls for laying down only 
1 a year, 

It is not too difficult to infer that this pro- 
nouncement is an example of what is known 
in military circles as the offensive-defen- 
sive. The Navy’s carrier-borne aviation is 
again under violent attack from Air Force 
circles. The expensive supercarriers have 
long appealed to the military economizers 
as fat targets; the Johnson economy drive 
canceled one and Congress last year voted to 
cancel another, though it was saved at the 
eleventh hour. The Eisenhower forces are 
said to have their torpedoes already armed 
for the big carriers. That the Navy, through 
Mr. Kimball, should now discover that it 
needs not 10 but 12 of them seems a fairly 
transparent case of launching an assault in 
order to stake out a defense. 

If that were all that were involved, one 
might let it go with a wry grin. The trouble 
is that the Navy has a real argument; and 
if it feels compelled to resort to publicity 
devices to make it good with popular opinion, 
that is because there is really no other tri- 
bunal capable of deciding it on the merits. 
We are spending billions on weapons. We 
are also in a period of swift, but appallingly 
uncertain and unpredictable, transition in 
weapons systems. We are at the threshold of 
a new administration which is popularly ex- 
pected to make great improvements, espe- 
cially in the field of military spending. But 
there is really no organ of government 
equipped to analyze all the real strategic 
and tactical factors involved and to arrive 
at sound conclusions, strong enough to with- 
stand the dictat- of popular prejudice and 
misconception. 

The big carriers are an admirable case in 
point. Carrier-borne aviation was in fact 
one of the most valuable single weapons in 
World War II. Technical advances are now 
rendering the wartime carriers obsolescent— 
just as they have rendered the wartime air 
bases, or bomber fleets, or armored equipment 
obsolete—but the supercarriers are designed 
to keep up with the new planes. For certain 
military functions modern and effective car- 
rier-borne aviation is not only desirable but 
indispensable. It is impossible, for example, 
to make an amphibious landing on a de- 
fended beach without air cover; and conse- 
quently impossible to project our sea power 
beyond range of friendly shore bases unless 
there are carriers available to provide the 
cover. In distant and peripheral theaters, 
like Korea, the carrier offers by far the quick- 
est, most efficient method of getting useful 
air power on the scene. 

There are other military functions in 
which the carrier may not be indispensable, 
but is certainly useful. For example, air 
cover for the two flanks of the Western 
European position is now largely intrusted 
to carriers—the southern flank to the United 
States Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
the Scandinavian flank to naval forces op- 
erating in the waters north of the British 
Isles. It is argued that these responsibilities 
could better be given to land-based Air 
Force aviation, and that one would save in 
the end by sinking the carriers and putting 
the money into an expansion of the Air 
Force. At best it is a highly technical argu- 
ment, both as to cost and as to military 
efficiency, to say nothing of political compli- 
cations. But even if the carriers should 
seem, on balance, to have something the 
worst of the argument, would it be better 
to sink them, thus losing their services in 
those other areas where there is no substi- 
tute for them, or maintain them, even at 
some cost in military efficiency, in order to 
benefit by their flexibility and utility in 
many other possible military emergencies? 

Today there is nobody to answer such 
questions. The civilians who are supposed 
to be in control are largely at a loss because 


of their ignorance of technical military fac- 
tors; the military, committed to their rival 
service interests, seem incapable of taking 
a broad-gaged view of the technical prob- 
lems as a whole, And the whole problem is 
immensely complicated by the introduction 
of nuclear weapons. No one knows what 
these weapons actually can and cannot do, 
but in face of the mounting economic bur- 
dens of conventional defense there is a 
headlong fight, both abroad and here, back 
to the atom. The carrier can drop atomic 
bombs as well as those of any other kind, 
but it is identified primarily with conven- 
tional warfare, and this further obscures its 
utility in a rational weapons system which 
must still provide both for conventional war- 
fare and for mass population slaughters with 
nuclear energy. 

But a rational weapons system must be 
worked out. Mr, Louis Johnson, a lawyer, 
but one with considerable personal experi- 
ence in defense, did not do too well when 
he tried it in 1949. The constellation of top 
industrial managers and businessmen who 
have now been nominated for defense, few 
with any experience at all of the military 
intricacies, have a job cut out for them. 


Inaugural Address of Gov. Edward F. Arn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 13,1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the in- 
augural address of Gov. Edward F. Arn, 
delivered by him at Topeka, Kans., on 
January 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At the dawn of this year of 1953, the 
rolling plains and prairies of this Kansas 
parallelogram are astir with new confidence 
and new courage. 

Hardship and suffering were long the lot 
of this inland empire. As pioneer days were 
left behind, the actual hardships eased, but 
a myriad of baffling problems took their 
place. These were the inevitable signs of 
a growing community—and each, in turn, 
was solved by the exercise of common sense 
and vigor. 

Today our State has entered the last dec- 
ade of its first century. Kansas is growing 
up. An entirely new array of difficulties 
now faces its people—these largely arising 
from an increased dimension of its affairs, 
But they, too, will be surmounted by the 
same intelligence and forthrightness that 
Kansas has always employed. 

In the brief period since I became your 
governor, Kansas has been assailed both by 
flood and drought. The watery visitations 
left a swathe of waste and destruction in 
their wake, while the span of many rainless 
months bred a species of despair. But 
Kansas has rebounded firmly from the first 
of these disasters, and will, if it has not 
already, recover in due course from the 
later one. While some portions of our bus- 
iness houses are still adversely affected, the 
basic economy of this State never was more 
strong and virile. 

As a people, we have labored hard and 
shrewdly. We have expanded our agricul- 
tural domain and improved its processes, 
We have developed our industrial sinews, 
and have fostered new enterprises that 
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flourish because of the native ingenuity of 
our workers. y 

We have happily devoted many of our fa- 
cilities to the central government as prompt 
and ready aid in its efforts toward adequate 
national defense. We have reached beneath 
the surface of our lands and brought forth 
rich resources long ago hidden there by 
beneficent nature. We have steadily built 
up the stature of our towns and cities, and 
have spanned the distances dividing them 
with the most modern means of transporta- 
tion. 

We—hby the favor of God—have matured 
our possessions into a storehouse of abun- 
dance, our institutions into citadels of sta- 
bility. We have known defeat as well as tri- 
umph, but have gone forward from each set- 
back with the strength gained from hard 
experience. If fate decrees our “arc of sky 
be darkened by no warhawk,” we feel fit for 
whatever contingency the future holds. 

Yet, with all our bold assurance, the core 
of Kansas optimism now—as is likewise true 
the Nation over—lies in the reality that, at 
long last, the United States with clear and 
strident voice has spoken for a return to San- 
ity in the conduct of its public affairs. 

The outcome of the recent election has 
created a great upsurge of hope in the hearts 
of the American people—hope not for magic 
and miracles in the field of statecraft, but 
confident trust that now an honest effort 
will be exerted to restore the course of this 
Republic to the true American way. 

It is with boundless pride that, in this 
extreme urgency of the country’s need, Kan- 
sas has been able to produce from among 
its sons the leader in whose integrity the 
Nation has firmly fixed its faith. 

In all prudence, however, we of Kansas 
and of America must view the future soberly. 

Our course in Kansas is charted for us 
with remarkable clarity of outline. As one 
of the 48 States—one vitally situated at the 
heart of the Nation—it is our bounden duty 
to maintain our house in order, to husband 
our resources, and to labor in full harmony 
with the national purpose. 

Over many past years, we as a State have 
been making exceptional progress in such 
fields as education and science, of human 
welfare and needs and of agricultural and 
industrial development. 

We are gaining new goals in public-health 
service, we are steadily improving our high- 
Ways according to an efficient and long- 
range plan. We are building up our institu- 
tional plants and rendering a broader mis- 
sion of mercy to unfortunates. All of these 
achievements we have managed to accom- 
plish by the means at hand, and without 
plunging our State into debt. 

Manifestly we want to continue these for- 
ward strides, in step with our Kansas spirit 
and tradition. We all desire that the spheres 
of service of our departments and institu- 
tions be enhanced as rapidly as possible. 

But, in view of our national obligation 
in time of peril as well as the impelling ne- 
cessity of keeping ourselves financially sta- 
ble, our material resources must be hus- 
banded. We must not overreach our ability 
to pay. Only one course is open to us—and 
that is the cautious one of spreading our 
substance less lavishly, and of making prog- 
ress more certain. 

As your Governor, and with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of your other State of- 
ficials and the members of the legislature, 
I have endeavored earnestly to direct this 
State’s affairs with wisdom and without fal- 
tering. I have approached my duties with 
full sense of inadequacy, but have been 
buoyed by the high spirit of our Kansas 
citizens—and so I accept with gratitude and 
no trace of vainglory the commission to serve 
as their Governor for another term. 

I share their ruling confidence that we 
can lift our State to new levels of useful 
attainment. I pledge that all my energies 
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and undeviating purpose shall be devoted to 
that end. 

The way will be long and not easy. But 
Kansas has never known a short route to 
the stars—nor do we expect one now. Forti- 
fied by Divine Grace and by dint of unceas- 
ing endeavor, let us strive together as a 
people to bring to pass the dream of our 
forefathers that this State of ours, indeed, 
shall become the homestead of the free. 


Development of Oil and Gas Reserves of 
Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by myself with reference to Senate bill 
107, relating to the development of oil 
and gas reserves on submerged lands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ANDERSON 


I have today issued the following state- 
ment in connection with introduction of my 
bill (S. 107) for the development of the oil 
and gas reserves of the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf and for confirming the 
ownership of the individual States in the 
lands beneath their inland navigable waters: 

“As Iam certain everyone familiar with the 
so-called tidelands situation knows, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has three 
times unequivocally ruled that the indi- 
vidual States do not own, and never did own, 
the lands underneath the open ocean ad- 
jacent to their coasts, but that the Federal 
Government, by reason of constitutional re- 
sponsibility for external affairs, has para- 
mount rights in such lands. However, de- 
spite these repeated rulings of the Supreme 
Court, no legislation providing for the ad- 
ministration of these areas and the develop- 
ment of their vast oil and gas deposits has 
been enacted. 

“This bill which I have introduced, S. 107, 
would give effect to these Supreme Court 
rulings by providing legislative authority 
for development of their oil and gas reserves 
by the Federal Government through the 
Department of the Interior—the agency 
which has responsibility for oil and gas de- 
velopment on Federal lands within the bor- 
ders of the States. 

“At the same time, my bill would give 
legislative affirmation to the 108-year-old 
rule of law that the individual States have 
unquestioned ownership of the lands be- 
neath their inland navigable waters. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the Federal 
Government has never questioned the States’ 
title to such lands since the so often mis- 
cited and misquoted case of Pollard v. Hagan’s 
Lessees, decided in 1845 and found in 3 How- 
ard 212 of the Supreme Court reports. 

“My measure would add legislative to the 
previous judicial recognition of State owner- 
ship of lands beneath rivers, lakes, and creeks 
as well as inside ports and harbors within 
State boundaries, and to tidelands proper, 
that is, the lands covered and uncovered by 
the tide. Hence it should settle, once and 
for all, any question respecting the Federal 
neers intentions respecting such 


“Specifically, S. 107 would accomplish the 
following: 

“(1) Permit immediate resumption of oil 
and gas development in the ocean-submerged 
areas under the administration of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but only in con- 
formance with specific standards set by the 
Congress. New leasing, under competitive 
bidding, is authorized. 

“(2) Give full and complete protection to 
all holders of bona fide leases issued by the 
States or any political subdivision of States 
respecting the areas and permit them to con- 
tinue in accordance with their terms. 

“(3) Give the States a generous share, 
37%, percent of the revenues from oil and 
gas operations within their historic State 
boundaries, which by definition extend 3 
miles from mean low tide. It is recognized 
that this definition does not give the State 
of Texas the special consideration it claims, 
but here again I am merely following the 
unequivocal ruling of the Supreme Court 
of our Nation that held, in deciding the 
precise issue in U. S. v. Teras (329 U. S. 707), 
that Texas came into the Union on a ‘free 
and equal footing with the Original Thirteen 
Colonies and the other States. Thus, her 
sea boundaries are no greater or no less than 
those of the other 47 States. 

“(4) Confirm the titles of the States to 
all lands beneath their rivers, lakes, ports, 
and harbors—to all lands beneath inland 
navigable waters, that is, including lands 
covered by the ebb and flow of the tides, 
namely, tidelands proper. 

“(5) Grant ownership to a State or its 
political subdivision of filled-in, reclaimed, 
or made lands when such work was author- 
ized and undertaken for a public purpose, 
This applies both to existing areas within 
that category and also constitutes a grant 
of future title to the State. Examples would 
be the great public beach and water front 
improvement developments undertaken by 
such States as New York, Florida, and New 
Jersey. 

“(6) Give the States an unquestioned 
right to control the development and taking 
of fish, oysters, sponges, kelp, and the like 
within their State boundaries, 

“I would like to point out, in conclusion, 
that each and every one of the above provi- 
sions was thoroughly debated by the Sen- 
ate of the United States in the prolonged 
discussion last spring on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, the measure I had the honor of 
introducing with the then Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney. It will be recalled that the 
Holland quitclaim measure, which would be 
contrary to the ruling of the Supreme Court 
by the Congress, was substituted for the 
bill of Senator O’Mahoney and me. This 
quitclaim measure was vetoed by President 
Truman, and the issue of overriding his veto 
was never brought to a vote. The present 
measure, S. 107, contains the provisions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20 with the 
amendments approved on the Senate floor. 

“My bill would give an immediate, equita- 
ble solution to the so-called tidelands prob- 
lem and permit immediate development of 
those oil-rich areas in the national interest. 

“From the standpoint of the States prin- 
cipally affected—Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia—this might be a safer solution than 
quitclaim legislation. After all, the Su- 
preme Court has not held that the Federal 
Government has absolute ownership but 
only that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights in these areas. There are many 
who believe that the Federal Government 
cannot give away what it does not own, and 
hence that it cannot give to the States title 
to these lands, A legislative act attempting 
to do so would probably be immediately chal- 
lenged in the courts and finally end up with 
another review before the Supreme Court. 

“That may be proper procedure, but could 
easily require 5 years or more for its comple- 
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tion. In the meantime there should be in- 
terim operation of these lands. My bill, 
Senate 107, is designed to permit such in- 
terim operation without attempting to de- 
cide the major question of final ownership 
of these areas.” 


In the Balance—The Christian World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, only a 
few weeks ago there was published in the 
Norwalk (Conn.) Hour a statement en- 
titled “In the Balance—The Christian 
World.” More recently this statement 
was published as a full-page advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 1, 1953. This article is a 
powerful message to men of good will 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


IN THE BALANCE—THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The situation of our world today is so grave 
that every American must be ready to face 
facts and be willing to seriously ask himself, 
“What can I do about it?” 

We think the situation boils down to 
asking yourself this simple question: 

Just how important is it to me to be living 
in what is generally called a Christian world? 

Reply to this question honestly and you 
will have the answer to where this Nation 
and the world as we know it are headed. 

All signs point to another great tragedy in 
history. Read the history of the rise and 
fall of the Greek, Roman, and French empires 
and you will recognize so clearly that those 
same signs are present in our Nation today. 

The tragedy is that in the short space of 
time since our forefathers founded our 
Nation we see these signs of decay that 
brought about the collapse of those modern 
world empires. 

With the firm belief that hard work and 
real faith in God would bring forth their 
reward, the Pilgrims laid the foundation 
from which has grown the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world today. 

This priceless heritage of ours is in danger. 

The great advances made in science and 
technology have brought to us richness and 
an easier way of living. But man’s need 
today seems to be primarily for the material 
things of life—such things as a television 
set, a refrigerator, an automobile. Dozens of 
other labor-saving devices for our homes are 
terribly important, 

A Bible and a seat in a church seem to have 
lost their importance. 

God definitely has been forsaken. 

What then is happening? No one can 
deny that there is a serious decline in moral 
concepts. Too many of us are willing to say 
that we are Christians, but when it comes to 
living a Christian life we do so on our own 
terms. 

Sometimes the truth hurts and it makes 
us ready to deny it, or go into a shell, or 
try to justify ourselves. Sometimes, thank 
God, though the truth hurts it brings an 
awakening and a willingness to do something 
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to set things right. That time is now—it 
must be now if you, like other men and 
women, want to safeguard your heritage so 
that your children will have a better chance 
to live in peace, happiness, and security in 
a truly Christian world, 

We urge our religious leaders to teach if 
possible with greater wisdom and under- 
standing that moral concepts and faith in 
God are things worth living and fighting for, 
We also urge that leaders of religious faiths 
make greater efforts to bring about a unity 
of purpose in extending Christian fellowship 
to all corners of the world. 

We urge each American—you and your 
friends and neighbors—to give a little more 
of yourselves to God’s purpose when He gave 
you your life, 

Is all this possible? It should be simple. 

Man has inherited from God the power 
to do great things. If this inheritance and 
this latent power that is in every man are 
harnessed, if the minds and hearts of all 
men will be moved, the world we want for 
our children and grandchildren is possible 
of attainment. 

We need not fear a tragedy that can be 
avoided, 

Remembering the past let us all, with 
courage and high faith in the promise of 
God, accept this challenge and start today 
to repair the damage to man’s soul. 


Retirement of Senator Q’Conor, of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a statement I have prepared relative 
to the retirement of Senator Herbert 
O’Conor, of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN BUTLER, OF 

MARYLAND 

The retirement of Senator Herbert O'Conor, 
of Maryland, from the Senate of the United 
States culmmates an outstanding career of 
more than 31 years of public service, which 
has been particularly noteworthy in con- 
tributions of leadership and foresight. 

Senator O’Conor has been a valuable and 
effective Member of the Senate. His con- 
scientious participation as a member of the 
Committees on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Judiciary, as well as his mem- 
bership and later chairmanship of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, will long be 
cited as an excellent paradigm to be observed 
by other Senators, including myself. 

Senator O'Conor has been especially help- 
ful to me in the past 2 years, and his willing 
counsel has always been available to me. 
Though our official association in the Senate 
has now been terminated, it shall be my 
purpose to endeavor to emulate his great 
vision and leadership. 

I join with Senator O’Conor’s many friends 
throughout the Nation and the State of 
Maryland in commending him for his un- 
selfish and exemplary accomplishments in 
the field of Government, 


The Naval Affairs Committees, 1816-1947 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
structive historical summary of the 
House and Senate Committees on Naval 
Affairs, 1816-1947, by Dr. Robert G. 
Albion, of Harvard University, was pub- 
lished in the 1952 issue of the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. 

To make this timely article more 
readily available to present and former 
Members of the Congress, particularly 
those who served on those committees, 
and to students of government over the 
Nation, I include its full text: 


THE NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEES, 1816-1947 
(By Robert Greenhalgh Albion) 


After a century and a quarter of profound 
influence upon the United States Navy, two 
congressional committees passed into history 
at the beginning of 1047. The Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee had been in continuous 
existence since 1816, while House Naval Af- 
fairs was only 6 years younger. The termina- 
tion of their long existence was decreed by 
Congress in the summer of 1946 as part of its 
major reorganization. In both the Senate 
and the House, the venerable Naval Affairs 
and Military Affairs Committees were merged 
into new committees on the Armed Services, 
to go into effect with the opening of the 
Eightieth Congress in 1947. Thus Congress 
anticipated in its own organization the uni- 
fication that it would soon legislate for the 
armed services, 

A unique feature in our legislative system 
has been the extent to which Congress, in 
handling the major branches of the national 
activity, has virtually delegated to such per- 
manent standing committees a great deal 
of its authority. Such groups were set up 
originally to sift out the facts and make 
recommendations, but Congress came more 
and more to rely upon their judgment and, 
except in highly controversial cases, to vote 
pretty much as the committees might advise. 
Consequently, the attitudes of the few men 
composing such groups in general, and the 
views of their chairmen in particular, have 
had, as we know, a vital bearing upon legis- 
lation concerning naval affairs, military af- 
fairs, foreign affairs, banking, commerce, 
agriculture, and much else. 

Considering the far-reaching influence 
which those great standing committees have 
exercised down through the years, it is sur- 
prising that so little of their record has been 
analyzed and described. Only a few, includ- 
ing Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs, have been the subject of 
formal historical studies. The history of the 
Naval Affairs groups is almost a virgin sub- 
ject. In the very last days of House Naval 
Affairs, its naval liaison officer, Capt. H. S. 
Covington, United States Navy, drew up a 
brief 10-page sketch which is included to- 
ward the end of the fat Sundry Naval Legis- 
lation volume for that year. For Senate 
Naval Affairs, however, there was not avail- 
able even a ready-made list of its chairmen, 
Most of the story of those groups must be 
mined out of the century and a quarter of 
official records. 

A very wide variety of matters, great and 
small, affecting the Navy from almost every 
angle, was handled by the Senate and House 
Naval Affairs Committees. These were the 
same for both groups, except that House 
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Naval Affairs was not concerned with con- 
firmations of officers, a Senate monopoly, 
Each year during its last quarter century, 
House Naval Affairs produced a stout vol- 
ume entitled “Hearings on Sundry Naval 
Legislation,” often running to more than 
2,000 pages—Senate Naval Affairs was far 
more casual in such matters. That word 
“sundry” was well chosen, for the hearings 
might cover everything from a major author- 
ization bill down to permission for the Ma- 
rine Band to attend the annual GAR en- 
campment. 

Authorization was probably the most im- 
portant work of the committees, and the 
field where they came closest to influencing 
naval policy. It meant, of course, the ap- 
proval in principle of matters involving the 
size and make-up of the Navy, afloat and 
ashore. Four of the most important meas- 
ures in this field were the great Vinson Con- 
struction Authorization Acts of 1934, 1938, 
June 1940, and July 1940. 

While authorization was an indispensable ` 
step, it was, of course, only one of the twin 
hurdles which any major measure had to 
clear. An authorization act by itself was 
not negotiable without appropriation, and 
that was normally handled by other com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill, before which the 
Navy came as only one of numerous rival 
claimants. Only for a while—1885-1920 in 
the House and 1899-1922 in the Senate— 
were appropriations handled by the Naval 
Affairs Committees. At the outset, such 
“money bilis”*usually went to the Finance 
Committee in the Senate and to Ways and 
Means in the House. By the close of the 
Civil War the press of business was so great 
that each House set up a separate Appro- 
priations Committee. By 1885, however, the 
House grew restive at the growing authority 
of its Appropriation Committee and trans- 
ferred many of the important appropriation 
bills to the pertinent legislative committees, 
In this way House Naval Affairs had cogni- 
zance of appropriations as well as everything 
else naval for the next 35 years. It was 
perhaps more than a coincidence that naval 
construction had its greatest boom during 
those years when decisions on Capitol Hill 
were concentrated in a group traditionally 
favorable to the Navy, with the danger points 
in the passage of a bill thus radically re- 
duced. It is customary to say that a war- 
ship of that period was “authorized” on a 
certain date, but at that happy time a single 
bill included both authorization and appro- 
priation. The Senate did not follow suit 
until 1899, but the Maine Senator Eugene 
Hale was so influential in both the Naval 
Affairs and the Appropriations Committees 
that.an effective liaison was achieved. That 
situation, so happy for the Navy, came to an 
end around the time of the Budget Act of 
1921, when both Houses restored all appro- 
priation bills to their respective Appropria- 
tions Committees. Each of these set up a 
Subcommittee on Naval Appropriations. In 
the Senate, however, there still continued 
to be a close relationship because several 
Members of Senate Naval Affairs also sat on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

One of the reasons for the fatness of the 
Sundry Naval Legislation volumes was the 
presence of scores, if not hundreds, of “pri- 
vate” bills, most of which sought to clear 
unsatisfactory service records. A Member of 
Congress could show his. constituent that he 
was rendering service by introducing such a 
bill; the matter was invariably referred to 
the Navy Department which would properly 
recommend disapproval in most cases. That 
would be the end of the bill, but it did 
clutter up the records. Claims for damages 
were also included in the private-bill cate- 
gory. This whole troublesome category was 
finally shifted elsewhere in the 1946 reor- 
ganization, 
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Far more spasmodic than authorization or 
private bills were the few instances where 
one of the Naval Affairs Committees con- 
ducted a full-dress investigation. They were 
not always given such tasks—sometimes 
Congress would set up a temporary special 
or “select” committee for the purpose; at 
other times some other standing committee 

t take on a matter involving the Navy. 
Probably the most thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion to which the Naval Establishment was 
ever subjected came in 1876 at the hands of 
House Naval Affairs. The fact that it was 
an election year was not lost upon either the 
majority nor the minority members, but the 
waste and corruption exposed in the volumi- 
nous hearings led directly to the movement 
for the new Navy a few years later. Senate 
and House Naval Affairs both investigated 
the armor-plate industry in the 1890’s. In 
1920, a subcommittee of Senate Naval 
Affairs conducted the celebrated Sims- 
Daniels hearings on naval administration. 
During World War II, the Senate set up its 
special Truman committee for investigation 
of the war effort, but the House delegated 
that function as additional duty to its Naval 
Affairs and Military Affairs Committees. 
The Vinson committee, with a counsel for 
the purpose, conducted a large number of 
useful investigations during the war, and 
for once made full use of subcommittees; 
one of these, under LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
made valuable studies of manpower and 
personnel problems. That brief list vir- 
tually exhausts the major probes undertaken 
by the Naval Affairs Committées. 

permanent promotion and every 
major appointment, civilian or military, was 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, after 
preliminary screening by its Naval Affairs 
Committee. Such a process was almost 
automatic, but not quite—the potential 
withholding of confirmation was enough to 
keep anyone from feeling completely secure. 
The rare victims of the process were mostly 
civilians—particularly Secretary David Hen- 
shaw, whose interim appointment by Tyler 
Was not confirmed; and Edwin W. Pauley, 
whose nomination as Under Secretary died 
in Senate Naval Affairs after a stormy ses- 
sion. A few others, including Secretary 
Frank Knox in 1940, received a rugged 
going-over preliminary to confirmation. 

The really significant work of the Naval 
Affairs Committees lay in the field of policy. 
Naval policy may be said to fall roughly into 
two major categories. One of these may be 
called operational or external policy, con- 
cerned with how the Navy should be used. 
That has been essentially an executive mat- 
ter, normally controlled by the Secretary of 
State, and also by the President if he chooses 
to concern himself with it. The other 
sphere has to do with the size and content 
of the Navy, and may be termed “structural” 
or “internal” policy. This latter sphere 
rested primarily with Congress and its Naval 
Affairs Committees. It involved the number 
and types of ships, the number and status 
of personnel, the extent and location of the 
shore establishment, the administration of 
the Navy Department, and other like prob- 
lems. The two categories of policy were at 
times closely interlocked. The question of 
what the Navy should be naturally depended 
to a considerable extent upon what it was 
expected to do; likewise, the question of 
what it might be able to accomplish at a 
particular time often depended upon the size 
and structure which Congress had given it. 

The distinction between executive and leg- 
islative cognizance in the external and 
internal fields may be illustrated by two 
passages at arms in 1907-08 between Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and Senator Eu- 
gene Hale, then chairman of Senate Naval 
Affairs. When Roosevelt announced his in- 
tention of sending the fleet around to the 
Pacific on the first leg of the world cruise, 


Hale told him that Congress might not ap- 
prove. This was, however, an operational 
matter, and the President promptly retorted 
that he had ample authority to send the 
ships out to the west coast; if Congress 
should want them back in the Atlantic again, 
it could make the necessary appropriations 
for their return. A few months later, in con- 
trast, the last word rested with the legisla- 
tive chambers of Capitol Hill in an internal 
matter. Roosevelt was straining every nerve 
for his program of four dreadnoughts, 
against which Hale was battling stubbornly. 
Only two dreadnoughts were provided by 
Congress, and Roosevelt could not prevent 
having his project cut in half. 

Turning from the functions of the com- 
mittees to their origins, one finds that the 
pattern of permanent standing commit- 
tees evolved slowly during the formative 
years of Congress. In even the earliest days, 
with the grist of legislation relatively small, 
it soon became obvious that all the Senators 
and Representatives could not adequately ex- 
amine all the proposals that came before 
them. At first, the British example of set- 
ting up a temporary select or special 
committee to handle each little matter was 
followed; one of the early Congresses had 
some 300 such groups. Gradually these 
began to coalesce. The President’s annual 
message, with its specific recommendations 
for new legislation, gave a particular im- 
petus to this. To handle these suggestions, 
Congress appointed numerous committees, 
each to consider so much of the President’s 
message as refers to some particular sub- 
ject, such as naval affairs. Then it seemed 
convenient, with such a committee set up, 
to keep it going through the session and to 
refer to it any other pertinent matters that 
might come up in its sphere, instead of es- 
tablishing separate ones for each minor task. 
By 1812, the group was often referred to in- 
formally as the Naval Affairs Committee, 
but it was still a temporary affair, which 
passed out of existence at the end of each 
session. Even that brief span gave its 
members a fair insight into naval matters, 
and gradually some of them were reappointed 
to the naval group in the next session. 

The final step was to put the Naval Affairs 
and other committees on a permanent stand- 
ing basis, with the members formally con- 
tinuing from year to year. There were al- 
ready a few other standing committees, 4 in 
the Senate and 16 in the House when, on 
December 10, 1816, the Senate established 
11 more new ones, including Naval Af- 
fairs and Military Affairs. The first stand- 
ing Naval Affairs Committee was identified 
with the last select Naval Committee of the 
previous session: Charles Tait, of Georgia, 
chairman; Nathan Sanford, of New York; 
Eligius Fromentin, of Louisiana; David Dag- 
gett, of Connecticut; and Jeremiah B. How- 
ell, of Rhode Island. The Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, once created, had a con- 
tinuous existence until the beginning of 
1947; it was able to boast jokingly that since 
its establishment, no foreign foe has even 
gained a foothold on our shores. 

The House waited another 6 years before 
placing Naval Affairs on a standing basis. 
On March 13, 1822, it simultaneously created 
standing committees on Military Affairs, Na- 
val Affairs, and Foreign Affairs. With the 
evolutionary period over, the new standing 
committees were to settle down to the ex- 
ercise of a steadily increasing power. 

While the two Naval Affairs Committees 
handled virtually the same sort of subject 
matter, their make-up reflected certain basic 
differences between the Senate and House 
committees in general. The House group 
Was always the larger of the two. It had at 
first seven members to the Senate’s five. By 
1870, they stood at 9 and 7 respectively; by 
1900, at 17 and 11; and by 1946, in their final 
years, at 27 and 18, Their membership re- 
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fiected the proportion of party strength in 
each House. The dominant party, as time 
went on, bad the chairmanship and gen- 
erally at least one extra member. On oc- 
casion, its ascendancy was strong. In 1921, 
for instance, House Naval Affairs contained 
15 Republicans and only 6 Democrats; by 
1933, that had shifted to 18 Democrats and 
8 Republicans. 

Another difference between the two 
Houses had an important effect on their 
respective committees. The Senate had 
nearly as many standing committees as the 
House, but with only about a quarter of the 
latter’s total membership. The result was 
that while a Representative seldom sat on 
more than two committees, and frequently 
on only one, a Senator served on four, five, 
or even six standing committees. Even 
though some of the lesser committees sel- 
dom met, the Senator had to divide his in- 
terest and activity among several subjects, 
whereas the House Members could concen- 
trate more intensively upon one particular 
subject. This was partly offset by the longer 
terms of the Senators, which gave them more 
time to become familiar with the subjects 
involved. The relative influence of the two 
Naval Affairs groups fluctuated from time 
to time, depending in part upon the qualities 
of the chairmen and most active members, 
In the 30 years preceding World War I, lead- 
ership tended to rest with the Senate group, 
but thereafter House Naval Affairs was 
usually the more potent. 

In the early period, the committees had a 
fairly rapid turnover in membership. Be- 
ginning around 1845, however, and becom- 
ing well crystallized during the next 30 years, 
the practice developed of allowing a mem- 
ber, once appointed, to remain on the com- 
mittee as long as he was in Congress, pro- 
vided that his party quota for the particular 
committee allowed room for him. With this 
came the all-significant practice of bestow- 
ing the chairmanship upon the member of 
the majority party with the longest un- 
interrupted service on the committee. Thus 
it was to the distinct advantage of a mem- 
ber to be appointed as soon as possible to one 
of the major committees, such as Naval Af- 
fairs, in order to build up seniority. 

That continuity of service is an all-im- 
portant consideration in understanding the 
increasing influence of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees. Experience helped to develop 
knowledge, and knowledge helped to bring 
power. It was natural that accumulated ex- 
perience generally enabled men to speak and 
act with greater authority, because of their 
better grasp of the subject. In the early 
days, it was the Navy Department, rather 
than the congressional committees, which 
accumulated such experience. The Depart- 
ment had its closest counterpart to a perma- 
nent Under Secretary in Charles W. Golds- 
borough who, at his death in 1843, had served 
some 40 years as its administrative factotum., 
On the professional naval side, Commodores 
John Rodgers and Charles Morris each had 
about 20 years of service in the Department 
during that early period. In the meantime, 
there was still a rapid turnover in the mem- 
bership of the committees in Congress, so 
that an inexperienced chairman would take 
quite seriously the accumulated wisdom of 
a Goldsborough or a Rodgers, 

That situation underwent a marked 
change between 1845 and 1875. In the De- 
partment, the civilian chief clerks ceased to 
be executives, and no succeeding bureau 
chief approached the record of Rear Adnr. 
Joseph Smith, who headed the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks from 1846 to 1869. During 
those same years, committee members in 
Congress were beginning to accumulate 
seniority. 

After 1875, the transition was fairly com- 
plete. Four years became the normal maxi- 
mum for an officer’s service in the Depart- 
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ment; only occasionally would a bureau chief 
round out 8 years. There were no longer 
any long-term civilian executives; the Secre- 
taries of the Navy and the Assistant Secre- 
tariés experienced the usual rapid turnover. 
Conversely, tenure in the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees began to build up impressive totals. 
This is indicated by the committee service of 
the Naval Affairs chairmen. In Senate Naval 
Affairs, the average up to 1846 was 4.5 years; 
1847-75, 8.2 years; and 1875-1946, 18.5 years, 
in House Naval Affairs, the respective aver- 
ages were 4.1, 6.6, and 15.1.. As counter- 
parts of the earlier Navy Department records 
of Goldsborough, Rodgers, and Morris, the 
later days saw 30-year terms on House Naval 
Affairs for Thomas S. Butler and Carl Vinson 
(in addition to his later years on House 
Armed Services) and 28 years on Senate 
Naval Affairs for Eugene Hale. Several others 
exceeded a quarter-century of service. While 
such men would still defer to the admirals 
on purely military matters, they were often 
better acquainted with the ramifications of 
naval administration than were the average 
short-term bureau chiefs. Benjamin Stod- 
dert, the first Secretary of the Navy, had 
hinted at such an evolution in his first report 
to Congress in 1798. Calling attention to 
the fact that experience was being gained 
every day in the new business of managing 
naval affairs, he suggested that “it may be 
best for the public interest, that the Con- 
gress, at their present session, should rely a 
little more on Executive direction than may 
hereafter be necessary.” 

While many Senators or Representatives 
were appointed to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees without any particular experience or 
interest in naval matters, a few groups were 
“naturals” for such assignment. If a new 
Senator had previously served on House 
Naval Affairs, he has always been a logical 
candidate for the Senate committee. Like- 
wise the six Secretaries of the Navy—Crown- 
inshield, Southard, Robeson, Goff, Chandler, 
and Newberry—who were later in their 
careers elected to Congress, were naturally 
made members of Naval Affairs in one House 
or the other, The’ same was true of the 
very few senior naval officers who later went 
to Congress, particularly Commodore Rich- 
ard F. Stockton and Capt. Richmond P. Hob- 
son, though Admiral Thomas C. Hart, when 
appointed to the Senate in 1945, went onto 
Military Affairs instead. 

More important in its effect upon the 
membership of the Naval Affairs Committees 
were the numerous members who, though 
lacking such pertinent experience, neverthe- 
less sought assignment as a “bread and but- 
ter” post in which they might render service 
to their constituencies. Such, in particular, 
were those who came from the States and 
districts which had navy yards or other shore 
stations. It was an anomaly that the orig- 
inal navy yards were acquired without spe- 
cific authorization or appropriation by Con- 
gress, yet, once under way, they soon became 
the branch of the Naval Establishment in 
which Congress, until relatively recent times, 
developed the most solicitous personal in- 
terest. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that about 
one-third of all the members of the two 
Naval Affairs Committees came from the six 
original navy-yard States: Maine-New Hamp- 
shire (which shared and jointly protected 
the Kittery-Portsmouth yard); Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
The sixth original yard, at Washington, nat- 
urally lay in an area with no congressional 
representation. Likewise, almost another 
third of all the members came from seven 
other States which, as time went on, had 
important shore stations or private ship- 
yards: Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, 
South Carolina, Florida, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia. Maine, with its Kittery yard and the 


Bath Iron Works, had more Naval Affairs 


chairmen than any other State. It was par- 
ticularly strong in the Senate committee 
where, like California with its Mare Island, 
it was continuously represented, for every 
year but two, from 1878 to 1941. At the turn 
of the century, Maine men headed both com- 
mittees. Standing second to Maine in the 
matter of chairmanships and, moreover, lead- 
ing all the States in general representation, 
was Pennsylvania. It not only had Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard to protect but also, when 
the new Navy came into being, most of the 
armor-plate manufacture as well as much 
of the new steel construction in the yards 
of Roach & Cramp. Pennsylvania's distinc- 
tive feature was its multiple representation 
in House Naval Affairs where it generally had 
at least two members, frequently three, and 
occasionally four, all at the same time. One 
majority member, it was said, looked out 
for the navy yard and the Delaware River 
shipyards, and another for the steel works, 
while the minority often insisted upon a 
third member to watch the other two. Most 
of the other interested States developed their 
own patterns of Naval Affairs representation. 

Down through the nineteenth century, 
that close tieup with the shore establish- 
ment sometimes led to undue concern over 
civilian appointments in the navy yards and 
other stations. One may still occasionally 
hear such remarks as “Grandfather ran the 
navy yard ferry whenever the Republicans 
were in.” That personnel situation, however, 
was finally remedied. More legitimate and 
enduring was the constant vigilance to make 
sure that the home yard got as much busi- 
ness as possible. Theodore Roosevelt, while 
Assistant Secretary, once felt that the Ports- 
mouth Yard was dawdling with the repairs 
on a certain ship, so he ordered her down 
to Boston; the next day, he had to face the 
united wrath of the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire Senators and Representatives. Along 
with such defensive tactics on the part of 
the “haves” went the aggressive designs of 
the “have not” States to get a greater share 
of the Navy's business. The Charleston 
Navy Yard and the Great Lakes Training 
Station were monuments to the work of a 
South Carolina Senate Naval Affairs chair- 
man and an Illinois House Naval Affairs 
chairman respectively. Finally, this whole 
situation had one major effect upon policy. 
Too often, there was far more enthusiasm 
for additional facilities at one of the rela- 
tively superfluous east coast yards than for 
necessary installations at the Pacific out- 
posts. Eventually, delegates from the out- 
lying territories were given nominal mem- 
bership on the House Committee but, as in 
the House itself, they had no vote. More 
important was the gradual dilution of the 
“salt water content” of the committees as 
they became larger and as the Nation spread 
inland. Before the Civil War, 94.2 percent 
of the Naval Affairs members came from 
seaboard States; that fell to 61.9 percent 
in the twentieth century. 

Power gradually tended to become con- 
centrated in the hands of the committee 
chairmen. In their influence upon naval af- 
fairs, many of them outweighed the con- 
temporary Secretaries of the Navy. This 
was not only because of the forces at their 
disposal but also because of their longer ex- 
perience with the Navy. As the seniority sys- 
tem became crystallized, most of them came 
to the post better acquainted with naval 
matters than the average Secretary. The 
geographical background of committee 
chairman was, by its very nature, almost ex- 
actly the reverse of candidates for the White 
House. For the latter position, it was often 
considered desirable to nominate someone 
from New York, Ohio, or some other large, 
doubtful State. Since, on the other hand, 
the building up of the requisite seniority for 
a chairmanship depended upon getting ones- 
self reelected again and again, men from 
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sure States had a decided advantage. It’ 
was thus no accident that the outstanding 
chairmen of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees came from Maine and Georgia respec- 
tively. On the whole, the Navy was remark- 
ably fortunate in the men whom the senior- 
ity system brought to the top. But it was a 
gamble, The selfsame system which at one 
time gave House Naval Affairs its strongest 
chairman in its history also gave House Mili- 
tary Affairs at the very same time perhaps its 
weakest. 

Unlike the Secretary of the Navy with his 
Cabinet position, the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee enjoyed a wide degree of . 
independence, His leadership of the group 
depended naturally to some extent upon his 
personality, his strength of character, his 
interest in the job, and his knowledge of 
naval affairs. His power could be tremen- 
dous. Despite the fact that he had only 
one vote in a show-down, the chairman pos- 
sessed certain prerogatives. Foremost was 
the practice of screening the bills before they 
came to the full committee, which gave him 
a chance to kill proposals at the very out- 
set. Even a weak chairman could exercise 
arbitrary authority in that negative manner, 
but it took a strong man to bring the bills 
he wanted before the full Senate or House, 
and to “manage” them through the debates. 
Congress seldom had. time to give full con- 
sideration to all fayorabl;’ reported bills, so 
that the important thing was to get them 
onto the floor for consideration. Once there, 
favorable committee action was almost tan- 
tamount to passage, except in very important 
or highly controversial matters, In one case, 
however, the Navy regarded that situation as 
a boomerang. Someone pointed out to David 
I. Walsh, last chairman of Senate Naval 
Affairs, that no bill reported favorably out: 
of his committee had ever been killed, once 
it got to the floor of the Senate, After that, 
it is said, his desire to keep that record un- 
broken was so strong that he was unwilling 
to bring forward controversial bills that did 
not seem sure of passing. 

Of these chairmen, upon whose aptitudes 
and attitudes so much depended, there were 
altogether 64 in the standing Naval Affairs 
Committees—31 in the Senate and 33 in the 
House. There is room here to consider only 
the outstanding man in each group—Eugene 
Hale of Maine in the Senate and CARL 
Vinson of Georgia in the House. 

Although chairman only from 1897 to 1909, 
Hale pretty much dominated Senate Naval 
Affairs from 1883 to 1911. Before he came to 
the Senate, in 1881, he had already served 
10 years (1869-79) in the House, part of that 
time on House Naval Affairs, and had de- 
clined the appointments of Postmaster Gen- 
eral in 1874 and Secretary of the Navy in 
1877. His other favorite committee was ap- 
propriations, and his mastery of both finan- 
cial and naval matters soon made him a 
definite power in both groups. Consequently, 
during the time when the new Navy was 
gaining momentum, Hale was one of its main 
champions and was responsible for much 
constructive legislation. In the eyes of the 
“big Navy” group, however, Hale shifted from 
a Dr. Jekyll to a Mr. Hyde ‘shortly after he 
became chairman in 1897. Bitterly opposed 
to the Spanish-American War and the new 
imperialism, as well as to Theodore Roose- 
velt, Hale began to turn against further am- 
bitious nayal expansion. He was in a posi- 
tion to enforce his strong views on naval 
economy. Dominating a committee that 
contained such potent and diverse figures as 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Mark Hanna, Boies Pen- 
rose, and “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, he was 
steadily opposed to the trend toward bigger 
ships and toward anything that resembled a 
general staff for the Navy Department. Two 
other Hales also served as chairman of Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs and sometimes they haye 
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been confused. One was Eugene’s son, Fred- 
erick (1923-82); the other was John P. Hale, 
of New Hampshire (1861-65), no relation to 
the Maine Hales and, as anyone who has read 
Gideon Welles’ diary will recall, one of the 
most obstructionist of Naval Affairs chair- 
men on record. 

In House Naval Affairs, CARL VINSON, of 
Georgia, was only 34 when he joined the com- 
mittee in 1917; in 1931, at 47, he commenced 
his long chairmanship, which lasted through 
the rest of the life of House Naval Affairs. 
In 1947, when the Republicans took over the 
Eightieth Congress, he became ranking mi- 
nority member of the new House Armed 
Services Committee until the Democrats re- 
turned to power in 1949, when he became its 
chairman. He has thus achieved the unique 
record of rounding out 35 years of continu- 
ous service on the Naval Affairs-Armed Sery- 
ices combination. 

But the qualitative aspects of the Vinson 
record are eyen more impressive than the 
quantitative. He quickly mastered the mys- 
teries of naval matters, and that constantly 
increasing store of information in matters of 
sea power soon mellowed into wisdom. His 
strong personality, combined with his skill at 
legislative strategy and tactics, made him a 
power in the whole House. Although Vin- 
son will doubtless be remembered for his 
four great authorization acts of 1934, 1938, 
June 1940, and July 1940, those are only a 
part of the story. Month in and month out, 
year in and year out, he exercised an im- 
portant influence in many varied aspects of 
the Navy, many of them under the cogni- 
gance of House Naval Affairs, but by no 
means limited to that. Vinson never under- 
went the change of heart which caused Hale 
after 1898 to reverse his original enthusiastic 
support. Even after the Army and Air Force 
were assigned to his cognizance with the 
creation of the Armed Services Committee, 
and received their appropriate share of his 
interest and support, the Navy could rest 
assured that he had not abandoned his first 
love. 

Three episodes illustrate briefly the impor- 
tant effect which a chairman's attitude 
might have upon naval developments. Sen- 
ator Eugene Hale became convinced by 1903 
that battleships were getting too large. 
House Naval Affairs, under George E. Foss, 
of Illinois, on the other hand, supported a 
program of five 16,000-ton ships, but Hale 
stubbornly held out for smaller ones. In a 
final desperate compromise during the last 
hours of the session, a makeshift bill pro- 
vided for three 16,000-ton ships—Vermont, 
Kansas, and Minnesota—along with two 
13,000-tonners—the original Idaho and Mis- 
sissippi. Proving inadequate to hold their 
place in the fleet, these two small ships of 
the “Hale class” were sold to the Greeks in 
1914, There seems to be no foundation for 
the story that Hale wanted ships small 
enough to be handled by the Bath Iron 
Works, for that Maine yard was already 
building the 14,900-ton Georgia. 

The second episode, around 1924, involved 
Chairman Thomas S. Butler—i919-28—of 
House Naval Affairs, and has been told by 
Rear Adm. W. R. Furlong, who was serv- 
ing in naval operations at the time. From 
1909 onward, the Navy had been urging the 
need of facilities on the west coast capable 
of servicing battleships south of Puget 
Sound; the approaches to the old Mare 
Island yard were too shallow. A board in 
1923 said that new facilities at San Fran- 
cisco were imperative. But the town of 
Vallejo, where the Mare Island workers lived, 
Was long represented in Congress by Charles 
F. Curry, who persistently fought such 
threats to the yard. So when the Chief of 
Naval Operations brought to Butler elaborate 
plans for a San Francisco yard, the chairman 
killed the project in 30 seconds: “I am sorry, 
Admiral, but after all these years I can’t go 


back on Charlie Curry who has represented 
Vallejo so long.” In consequence, the bat- 
tleships went without facilities at San Fran- 
cisco for many years. 

In contrast to those two negative episodes, 
the third one was positive and of major sig- 
nificance. On June 14, 1940, the day after 
Paris fell to the Germans, President Roosevelt 
signed the third Vinson bill, calling for an 
1l-percent increase of the Navy. Three days 
later, Vinson went around to the White House 
to discuss a fourth major authorization bill, 
in view of the crisis occasioned by the fall of 
France. The President approved in general, 
but suggested that the time had not yet 
come to act. There was strong pressure for 
selective service, and he was about to make 
the controversial appointments of the inter- 
ventionist Stimson and Knox as Secretaries 
of War and Navy. Those were hot enough 
problems, with the nominating conventions 
about to meet, without adding a further 
one. Vinson, however, thought otherwise. 
He felt that the time was ripe to push for 
something that might be much harder to 
get later. Above all, he realized that the 
sooner the Navy got the green light for an 
expanded program, the sooner it could begin 
the expansion of ship-building facilities to 
absorb the extra load Vinson felt positive 
was coming. 

Consequently, after leaving the White 
House on the forenoon of June 17, Vinson 
returned to the Hill and dropped a further 
authorization bill in the House hopper, with 
a twin copy, in Senator Walsh’s name, in the 
Senate hopper as well. Before very long, the 
White House had Vinson on the telephone; 
the news ticker had told of the introduction 
of the twin bills, and the President wanted 
to know why Vinson had taken that step 
after being advised to wait. Vinson pointed 
out that there was no time to wait, and the 
sooner Congress started on the authorization, 
the better. That afternoon, Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, asked for 399,000 
tons of new construction at an executive 
session of House Naval Affairs. That night, 
under Vinson pressure, that figure was sud- 
denly jumped to 1,250,000 tons—the two- 
ocean Navy program. By 5:45 p. m., on 
June 18, House Naval Affairs, after hearing 
only three witnesses, gave unanimous ap- 
proval to the bill. Vimson then secured its 
passage with exceptional speed. On June 
22, only 5 days after his talk with the Presi- 
dent, it went through the House at a night 
session by a voice vote, without any audible 
dissent. Coming almost a year and a half 
before Pearl Harbor, this two-ocean Navy 
act enabled the Navy to make the necessary 
preparations for its tremendous wartime ex- 
pansion. That achievement showed Vinson 
at his best—the happy combination of a 
statesman with vision and a politician of 
rare tactical skill. 

The matter of effective liaison between the 
Navy itself and the congressional committees 
has been a problem over the years, a more 
difficult one because of the separation of 
powers” in the United States, as contrasted 
with Britain, where the Admiralty has its 
First Lord and also its Parliamentary Secre- 
tary both sitting in Parliament. While the 
Naval Affairs Committees and the Navy De- 
partment both dealt with many of the same 
general subjects, it often required ingenuity 
to devise adequate means for the necessary 
frequent intercourse between the two. The 
resultant efforts, formal and informal, might 
well be called “Hill tactics.” These have 
been a matter of constant concern, year in 
and year out, in peace as well asin war. The 
size and make-up of the fleets which the 
fighters took into battle depended in no 
small measure upon the skill of the Navy’s 
negotiators on Capitol Hill, where the exist- 
ence of a battleship or cruiser was more 
often in jeopardy than in actual battle. 

The most constant formal point of contact 
down through the years has been the com- 
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mittee hearing. There in the committee the 
legislative and the executive had the oppor- 
tunity, which they were denied on the floors 
of the Senate and the House, of meeting face 
to face. In the frequent pilgrimages of the 
Secretaries and officers to testify before com- 
mittees, congressional authority in naval 
matters has been most constant and most 
obvious. Several times a year, for more than 
a century, the leading officials of the Depart- 
ment, often accompanied by subordinates, 
journeyed eastward to the Hill to be ques- 
tioned on the merits of some new proposal, 
to justify an appropriation, or to meet an 
investigation. — 

The three qualities in witnesses which 
seem to have made the best impression on 
committees have been candor—or at least 
the appearance of candor—competence, and 
self-control. “I always get along well on the 
Hill,” an officer occasionally boasts, “because 
they know I’m telling them the truth.” 
Conversely, any suggestion of lack of frank- 
ness could irritate the most amiable of com- 
mitteemen. “Come, come, now, admiral, 
give us the real facts,” a chairman would 
sometimes say. If that impression of frank- 
ness has been the first requisite, knowledge 
of one’s subject has been the second. Some 
witnesses seemed to have an uncanny array 
of facts at the tip of the tongue and could 
give lucid explanations of tangled subjects. 
Others. would flounder around when the 
questions became searching, and have to 
temporize by agreeing to send up the facts 
next day. The third essential was a well- 
controlled temper. Even though a question 
might verge on the insulting, or repeat what’ 
had been fully answered a few minutes be- 
fore, it was a fundamental doctrine of “Hill 
tactics” that one did not flare back at com- 
mitteemen. Such reactions had to be kept 
securely below decks until they could be 
vented safely in postmortems back at the 
Navy Department or the Army and Navy 
Club. 

Aside from the hearings, there were all 
sorts of informal contacts, among the most 
delightful of which were the boat rides. The 
Dolphin, the first steel ship of the new Navy 
in 1885, spent a large part of the next thirty- 
odd years carrying carefully selected Naval 
Affairs members to New England in the sum- 
mer or to Guantanamo in the winter, with 
the Secretary and officers taking advantage 
of the opportunity to explain the Navy’s 
point of view. Some of the Bureau chiefs 
became particularly adept at developing con- 
gressional contacts. Surg. Gen. P. Rixley 
(1902-10), for instance, was unusually 
successful in wresting from Congress sub- 
stantial benefits for the Medical Corps; 
not only was he the President’s personal 
physician but he also had a brother on House 
Naval Affairs. Paymaster General Samuel 
McGowan (1914-20) had the continuing sup- 
port of his fellow South Carolinian, Senator 
Tillman, chairman of Senate Naval Affairs. 
And so it went. The staff corps had a gen- 
eral advantage over the line in such con- 
tacts for, at least in the senior grades, they 
spent most of their time ashore, and much 
of it in Washington. What was more, a 
Bureau chief might have a considerable voice 
in determining where new additions to the 
shore establishment should be made, and 
where repairs, new construction, and the like, 
should be allocated. 

Until after 1930, however, much of the 
Navy's contacts with the committees were 
on an informal, catch-as-catch-can basis, 
Rival Bureau chiefs might be seeking con- 
flicting ends, so that Congress might not be 
exactly sure what the Navy wanted. Gradu- 
ally, order was brought out of that chaos, 
under the control of the line, rather than the 
staff corps officers. The creation of a budget 
officer in 1921 was a first step, although that 
did not affect relations with the Naval Affairs 
groups. Rear Adm. Claude A. Bloch, who 
became Judge Advocate General (JAG) in 
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1934, had been the advantages of such con- 
trol while serving as budget officer. He did 
much to make the JAG the focal point for 
naval contacts with the Hill, and personally 
sat in on most of the Naval Affairs hearings. 
Later on, that function was delegated to one 
of the JAG's subordinates, who became 
known as the legislative counsel. 

As time went on, the officers who held this 
post, usually as commanders or captains, 
virtually lived with every bill from the 
moment it was a gleam in some bureau 
chief's eye until it received the President’s 
signature. They arranged for the appearance 
of witnesses, drafted bills, attended hearings, 
and sometimes even wrote reports. Two 
officers were so successful in this post that 
they were brought back for a second tour— 
the present Rear Adms. George L. Russell 
and Ira H. Nunn. A third, Rear Adm, 
Harold A. Houser, in addition to one tour 
as legislative counsel, served as liaison with 
the Truman and other investigating commit- 
tees and later as naval liaison officer with the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Besides their heavy routine duties, such 
Officers were alert to emergency situations. 
One particularly useful service was rendered 
by Commander Russell, while legislative 
counsel, early in 1940, when he smoothed 
over a serlous misunderstanding between the 
chairmen of Senate and House Naval Affairs. 
It happened that Walsh and Vinson were at 
loggerheads as the result of an interchange 
early in the hearings on the third Vinson 
bill. On January 10, just a week after Vinson 
introduced his new program, Walsh had 
scoffed at it in the Senate, as providing a 
“paper navy.” The doughty Vinson could 
not let such remarks pass unchallenged, On 
January 13, he announced that he was at a 
loss to understand how anyone conversant 
with naval matters can confuse the situa- 
tion. Then, for 2 months, each chairman 
permitted naval bills from the other House 
to pile up without action by his respective 
committee. The situation between the chair- 
men was gravely disturbing to Commander 
Russell. It would have been troublesome 
enough at any time; now it imperiled a 
large number of important measures ur- 
gently required in the emergency. On March 
12, the day the third Vinson bill passed 
the House and would be heading for Walsh’s 
desk in Senate Naval Affairs, Russell went 
into action. He suggested to Vinson that he 
bury the hatchet, whereupon Vinson made a 
generous gesture to Walsh. The log jam was 
broken just in time—the next few months 
saw perhaps the most important crop of 
legislation ever handled by the Naval Affairs 
Committees. 

In addition to the legislative counsel, who 
operated out of the Navy Department as part 
of the JAG's office, the mid thirties also saw 
the establishment of naval liaison officers 
stationed on the Hill in the two Naval Affairs 
Committees. 

With the long record of constructive 
achievement of the two Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees, there were hopes, especially in naval 
circles, that they might remain as separate 
entities despite the purpose of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of August 2, 1946, 
to reduce the number of standing commit- 
tees. These were cut from 33 to 15 in the 
Senate, and from 48 to 19 in the House, with 
the Senate and House Naval Affairs and 
Military Affairs groups combined into a single 
Committee on the Armed Services in each 
House, Up to the very last minute before 
the latter were formally organized, the ef- 
forts to prevent this merger continued. It 
was pointed out that Naval Affairs and Mili- 
tary Affairs had already been handling a 
larger volume of business than almost any 
other committees in Congress, and that the 
new combination might prove too unwieldy, 
Such arguments, however, were in vain. 

The Naval Affairs Committees theoretically 
remained in existence through New Year's 
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Day of 1947, so that that may be regarded 
as their terminal date. Actually they had 
wound up all their business in 1946. House 
Naval Affairs made quite an event of its 
final session on November 18, with Secretary 
Forrestal joining in the valedictory remarks. 
Senate Nayal Affairs seems to have faded 
away more quietly. 

The first chairmen of the new Armed 
Services Committees both came from Mili- 
tary Affairs: Chan Gurney of South Dakota 
in the Senate and Walter G. Andrews of 
New York in the House. After the Demo- 
crats returned to the majority position in 
1949, however, both chairmen came from 
Naval Affairs: Millard E. Tydings of Maryland 
and later RICHARD B. RUSSELL of Georgia in 
the Senate, and the perennial CARL Vinson 
of Georgia in the House. That, however, is 
another story. 


Liquor Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement entitled “Facts on Liqdor Tax- 
ation.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Facts on Liquor TAXATION 


Liquor is the highest taxed commodity: 
The Federal excise tax on distilled spirits was 
raised to a record high $10.50 a gallon last 
November—an increase of 854 percent over 
the $1.10 tax imposed when prohibition was 
repealed in 1933. Liquor is by far the high- 
est taxed commodity in the country. 
Today more than half the price is tax. 

The average price of a fifth bottle of 86.8 
proof blended whisky is $4.27. Of this, $2.38 
goes to taxes, only $1.89 for the production, 
transportation, wholesale and retail distri- 
bution costs, and other costs of the product 
itself. Fully 90 percent of the increase in 
the price of liquor since 1939 is due to 
increased liquor taxes. This burden carried 
by the industry has resulted in a sharp 
decline in legal liquor sales. 

Under the present excessive rate of Fed- 
eral excise taxes, consumption of legal tax- 
paid liquor has been reduced while moon- 
shining has increased. The new Federal tax 
prices legal liquor out of the reach of mil- 
lions of consumers. It was an open invita- 
tion to moonshiners and bootleggers. 

Moonshiners and bootleggers, who, of 
course, pay no taxes, can sell their product 
for far less than the tax alone on legal liquor 
and make a handsome profit. The bootlegger 
thus is handed—by the very Government he 
is cheating—an unfair advantage over the 
licensed retailer with whom he is in direct 
competition. There is no way of telling how 
many illicit stills are in operation, but it 
is known that moonshiners and bootleggers 
rob the public of millions daily. 

Official figures show that in 1951 alone 
20,402 stills were seized by the authorities. 
These stills had a capacity of 715,000 gallons 
a day, according to official estimates. Each 
day they operated the United States Treas- 
ury lost approximately $6,435,000 (at the 
$9 tax rate in effect at the time)—money that 
the public had to compensate for through 
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increased income and other taxes. The num- 
ber of illegal stills seized continues to mount 
each year, and, even more important, stills 
are getting bigger and bigger. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics re- 
veal that the Bureau’s Alcohol Tax Unit 
seized 59 percent more stills in 1951 than in 
1946. During this same period, the total 
capacity of the stills doubled. Some of the 
largest stills since the early 1930’s have been 
raided in metropolitan centers in the East. 
The late John D. Rockefeller recognized the 
Perils of excessive taxation when he said in 
1933, “Resist temptation to load liquor 
trade.” 

Rockefeller’s statement, quoted by Roger 
V. Laynor, chief of the Alcoholic Beverage 
Division, Annapolis, Md., in a speech on 
June 23, 1952, sdid in part: 

“The temptation to load onto the liquor 
trade all our governmental deficits should 
be resisted at all costs, for high taxes will 
produce high prices and will thus make in- 
evitable the continuance of the moonshiner, 
the bootlegger, and the whole system of 
corruption.” 

Many other statesmen, political and civic 
leaders, and economists have issued similar 
warnings—warnings which so far have been 
ignored. Two wartime emergency measures 
raised the Federal tax to $9 a gallon. These 
were not removed at the end of the war. 
Indeed, taxes were subsequently raised still 
further. But the new tax will not accom- 
plish its declared purpose. 

Federal excise tax receipts from the in- 
dustry in 1952 are falling short of Treasury 
Department estimates. Federal income-tax 
receipts, both corporate and individual, from 
the liquor industry and those employed in it, 
are down because of lower earnings. State 
revenues suffer whenever a hike in Federal 
liquor taxes raises liquor prices and reduces 
the number of gallons people can afford to 
buy. But the economic picture, dismal as 
it is, is only one side of the problem. 
Equally important is the social menace. 
The question for the immediate future is, 
Racketeering bootleggers or respected busi- 
nessmen? 

More than 1,200,000 persons are employed 
in the various branches of the alcoholic 
beverage industry—the producing, whole- 
saling, and retailing establishments. Many 
of the nearly 200,000 retailers are distin- 
guished leaders in their communities. Most 
of them participate in civic affairs. All of 
them pay license fees and taxes which con- 
tribute toward the upkeep of local law en- 
forcement, roads, schools, courts, hospitals, 
and other civic projects. They and their 
families contribute toward the economic 
welfare of the communities in which they 
live. Their competitors, the bootleggers, 
contribute nothing except graft, corruption, 
and crime. Uncontrolled by law, they sell to 
minors—to anyone who has money for a 
bottle or a drink. If the community wants 
the respected businessman rather than the 
racketeeer, there must be a return to the 
realistic $6 tax and better enforcement. 

The industry believes that a $6-a-gallon 
excise tax, coupled with more efficient law 
enforcement at Federal, State, and local 
levels, will return high excise revenues to 
the Federal Government, increase Federal 
income tax, corporate and personal, from the 
individual, and would substantially raise 
State revenues through increased sales at the 
retail level. It would be a more realistic 
rate for Government, for the industry, and 
for the consumer. And the lower tax will 
reduce illicit liquor consumption. 

A $6 tax would enable the industry to com- 
pete with the moonshiner and bootlegger 
on a more favorable basis. A $6 tax would 
restore legal liquor to a reasonable price 
range for the many American citizens who 
have had to turn to racketeers for an in- 
ferior—and sometimes poisonous—product, 
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Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “A Great Senator,” published in 
the Wyoming Eagle of January 9, 1953. 
The editorial accurately records the 
achievements of my distinguished former 
colleague, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GREAT SENATOR 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney is no longer Wyo- 
ming’s senior United States Senator. He gave 
up that office last week. It seems fitting 
that at this time the Wyoming Eagle should 
salute this man who for 19 years served the 
State and the Nation so well. 

Nothing that we could say here would add 
to the honors and the fame Joe O'Mahoney 
won in Washington and in Wyoming. Noth- 
ing we could say here could detract from that 
record. His position in the history of the 
times is secure. One newspaper published 
in the National Capital, we believe it was 
the Washington Post which, by the way, is a 
Republican newspaper, said that O'Mahoney 
will go down in history as one of the greatest 
Senators of all time. 

Such a distinction is not easily gained. It 
can be won only by a man of the highest 
intellectual honesty, and supported by native 
ability and a capacity for hard work. 
O'Mahoney all three of these char- 
acteristics, plus that human quality which 
makes him a friend of all men. He never 
refused any aid it was in his power to give 
to a constituent. 

Joe O’Mahoney is no firebrand. He does 
not go around swinging his arms and hurling 
accusations and imprecations right and left. 
He always is sincere, always the perfect 
gentleman. He often is in deadly earnest, 
but he keeps himself under strict control. 
No one ever heard him indulge in a person- 
ality or say a mean word about an opponent. 
He is everything a statesman should be. 

Joe was exactly what opposing politicians 
said he was during the campaign—a national 
figure. But he had a hobby of doing things 
for Wyoming. Throughout his 19 years in 
the Senate he was busily working on proj- 
ects for the development of the State. And 
when we say projects, we do not limit the 
term to some giant reclamation dam. He 
took as keen an interest in the problem of 
a rancher or businessman as he did in some 
great industrial undertaking. 

The things Joe O'Mahoney did for Wyo- 
ming and its citizens are well nigh number- 
less. One of the more recent was to secure 
the authorization for and construction of 
the multimillion-dollar Trona plant near 
Green River. Here, through coming decades, 
men will have jobs working the mines and 
in the allied chemical industry. And they 
will have these jobs solely as a result of 
the efforts of the man who then was our 
senior United State Senator. Officials of the 
company have flatly stated that the Tonta 
plant would not now be a reality without 
the assistance rendered by O’Mahoney. 

The same can be said of the alumina plant 
at Laramie. This was strictly an O'Mahoney 
project, initiated during the war as a de- 
fense measure. Joe secured the original 


appropriation and, when the war ended with 
the plant uncompleted, he secured a sup- 
plemental appropriation and authorization 
for the project to be finished. He also saw 
that money was made available to conduct 
experimental operations through the first 
ear. 

5 When you drive past the alumina plant 
you can say, it would not be there if it had 
not been for O’Mahoney. His farsighted in- 
terest in the country’s defenses prompted 
him to promote a facility that will convert 
Laramie’s anorthosite rock into alumina, 
instead of depending on foreign supplies of 
bauxite. 

In promoting this defense facility, Joe 
gave Wyoming a new industry with a sizable 
payroll that will stimulate business in a 
Wyoming city. Both of these are a legiti- 
mate activity of a United States Senator, but 
many Senators overlook such opportunities 
or do not have the ability to help both their 
States and the Nation. 

The Bureau of Mines has to have labora- 
tories in which its experts work and where 
records are kept. When the Bureau of Mines 
needed new and enlarged facilities of this 
nature, O'Mahoney saw that the handsome 
and permanent structure was built on the 
University of Wyoming campus. Employ- 
ment is given to approximately 100 persons, 
and in addition the educational features of 
the University are enlarged. This did not 
just happen. Joe made it happen. 

The story of one of O’Mahoney’s greatest 
successful battles for Wyoming has been told 
here before. At the close of the war when 
Fort Warren was slated to be abandoned, 
the military post was saved to the State 
solely by, Joe’s prestige and influence. Later, 
his personal appeal to Air Force authorities 
was successful in having the post changed 
to an Air Force base and made permanent. 

It's the same way wherever one travels 
in Wyoming. The beneficial results of 
O’Mahoney’s efforts may be seen everywhere. 
The thriving oll industry is bringing pros- 
perity to many counties, to hundreds of other 
businesses, and to thousands of individuals. 
This great development is due largely to the 
amendments to the Oil Leasing Act forced 
through Congress by the energy and the in- 
fluence of O'Mahoney. They made wild- 
catting profitable and oil-field investments 
attractive. This is one of the greatest things 
Joe has done for Wyoming. 

Wyoming with its dry climate is not par- 
ticularly adapted to agriculture. All the 
water available must be conserved and put 
to beneficial use. Even before he went to 
the Senate, while he was employed in Wash- 
ington by John B. Kendrick, O'Mahoney saw 
the worth of reclamation and irrigation 
projects. For 19 years he has been a staunch 
advocate of all measures designed to benefit 
the stockman, the sheepman, and the farmer. 
Those who make a living off the land sup- 
port, in addition, thousands of other people. 
Basically we are all dependent on agricul- 
ture. Joe saw it and he worked unceasingly 
for the interests of the farmer and rancher. 

Some members of these groups, especially 
certain ones in the wool and oil industry, 
did not support O’Mahoney for reelection 
this year. They listened to unwise leader- 
ship and they yielded to partisan influences. 
Many now are sorry that they did this. They 
realize they have lost the truest, the most 
honest, the most powerful friend they had 
in Congress. For of all things it can be said 
of Joe, he was devoted to the development 
of every business and industry in the State, 
and to the welfare of the people. What he 
has accomplished in their behalf will long 
remain as a monument to his efforts. 

In recent weeks, Joe O’Mahoney has proved 
that he is as good a loser as he long has been 
a good winner. He is critical of no one, either 
the voters, the managers of his campaign, 
or the opposition. He said soon after election 
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that he always knew politics is.a hazardous 
occupation, because no one knows what a 
large body of voters will do. His friends and 
supporters, however, are not so complacent. 
They simply cannot understand how a Sena- 
tor of O’Mahoney’s stature could be defeated. 
For he had everything—ability, intelligence, 
influence, seniority; he was devoted to his 
State and Nation; his advice was sought by 
his most powerful colleagues in Congress. In 
short, he was one of the Nation’s greatest 
Senators. 

Neither can his former colleagues in the 
Senate understand it. They knew that they 
could depend on his wisdom gained from 
long experience, and on the counsel of one 
who had demonstrated the abilities of a great 
leader. In fact, everyone seems to be non- 
plused except Joe who, after 20 years, re- 
sumes the practice of law with what almost 
appears to be nonchalance. 

Joe’s defeat has more of the aspects of a 
victory. Dwight Eisenhower carried the 
State by an unprecedented majority—more 
than 33,000, O'Mahoney’s Republican oppo- 
nent, Frank BARRETT, was elected by a scant 
4,000 majority. Only a man with Eisenhow- 
er's outstanding military record and prestige 
could encompass the unseating of 
O'Mahoney. 

The Wyoming Eagle supported O'Mahoney 
in all his campaigns, including the last one. 
Though we doubt we shall again have the 
opportunity, it would be happy to do so 
again, for we believe no other man is so well 
qualified with natural talents and by experi- 
ence to represent Wyoming as he. We be- 
speak for him the same success in private 
life that he won and so richly deserved in 
public life. t 


In Behalf of the Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr, HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recor a very timely 
editorial entitled “In Behalf of the Fili- 
buster,” from the Washington Evening 
Star of January 8, 1953, which makes a 
very sane appraisal of the whole situa- 
tion and of the principle involved. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In BEHALF OF THE FILIBUSTER 


When a filibuster is employed for petty 
obstructive purposes it deserves the bad re- 
pute which many people have come to asso- 
ciate with the term. In other circumstances, 
however, there is a great deal to be said for 
unlimited debate in the Senate, which is a 
dressed-up description of the filibuster. 

The argument for curbing the filibuster 
rests on the proposition that the principle of 
simple majority should govern in the Sen- 
ate. This, it is said, is the liberal way to 
conduct a democratic legislative body. But 
that proposition rests on the opposite of true 
liberalism. 

As everyone knows, the enactment of com- 
pulsory Federal FEPC legislation is, or at least 
is supposed to be, the ultimate aim of the 
current drive for amendment of the Senate 
rules. Under the existing rules an FEPC 
bill cannot be brought to a vote unless a 
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filibuster can be worn down and broken, or 
unless 64 Senators are willing to limit de- 
bate by voting to invoke cloture. Therefore, 
say the liberals, let’s change the rules so that 
a simple majority can bring FEPC legislation 
to a vote and pass it. 

The difficulty with this oversimplified 
view is that a compulsory FEPC is utterly 
obnoxious to a large segment of the country. 
It is also of doubtful constitutionality and 
enforcibility. But these two latter consider- 
ations are, perhaps, more or less irrelevant. 
The real question is whether there would be 
any semblance of true liberalism in a system 
which would permit a simple majority to 
force down the throats of a large minority a 
piece of legislation that is thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to them, 

The Star does not believe that there would 
be. If the principle of majority rule requires 
that a simple majority should be able to si- 
lence debate, why does not that same prin- 
ciple logically apply, say, to the requirement 
that a two-thirds vote is necessary to override 
a Presidential veto? 

The answer seems fairly obvious. There is 
such a thing as tyranny by the majority. 
Unlimited debate in the Senate serves as a 
check on hasty and possibly oppressive ac- 
tion by the majority, and it is a check that 
ought not to be lightly cast aside. Our ex- 
perience indicates that if an issue of truly 
vital national importance is at stake, the 
votes necessary .to curb debate can be mus- 
tered. But if the issue is not vital enough 
to persuade 64 Senators to vote for cloture, 
the cause of true liberalism stands, in the 
long run, to lose more than it will gain by 
@ surrender to the so-called liberalism of the 
simple-majority school, 


The Ramparts We Watch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting a sermon delivered 
on Sunday, January 11, 1953, entitled 
“The Ramparts We Watch.” The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, D. D., minister, in the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. I feel that it deserves the 
most widespread recognition and recom- 
mend it to each Member of this body. 
The sermon follows: 

THE Ramparts WE WATCH 
(By the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., 

Litt. D., minister, the National Presby- 

terian Church, Washington) 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.”—II Corinthians 3 : 17. 

Some years ago, a motion picture called 
The Ramparts We Watch portrayed a great 
nation responding with vitality and vision to 
an historic emergency. The moving spec- 
tacle warmed the heart, stirred the emotions 
and kindled the patriotic flame. At this mo- 
ment when civilization is gasping for its 
breath we need to reclaim the truth that 
the ramparts of our national life are not 
alone our shores, our farms, our cities, and 
our factories but something less physical and 
tangible. More important than our sea 
lanes, or airways, economic resources, indus- 
trial powers, and military efficiency, the ram- 
parts which give us real security rests in the 


character of our people, the nature of our 
liberty, the sanctity and stability of the 
home, and the divine mission of the church. 


Our first defense inevitably turns on the 
character of our people. It was a people of 
strong character who built this Nation and 
only a strong people can be trusted with our 
great powers, privileges, and responsibilities. 
One has only to read the history of early 
New England, Virginia, and the Middle Atlan- 
tic settlements to be impressed by this fact. 
They were a sturdy lot with a strong sense of 
righteousness, justice, and personal integ- 
rity. At the time of the War of Independ- 
ence two-thirds of the Colonists were Cal- 
vinists in their religious convictions. They 
were brought up upon its fundamental ten- 
ets of reverence, industry, frugality, chastity, 
sobriety, and honesty. It was a stern phi- 
losophy, but it was Christian and it was not 
weak. The earlier settlers, the English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Scotch-Irish, were suc- 
ceeded by freedom-seeking French, by Ger- 
mans fleeing Prussian militarism, by Italians, 
Scandinavians, Russians, and others who 
saw the vision of a land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. Most of them lived under the do- 
minion of a God who was the sovereign ruler 
of a moral universe. They felt that they 
were responsible in their individual and social 
conduct to that kind of a God. They were 
refugees from political and religious oppres- 
sion but they were not fugitives from high 
moral concepts and disciplined religious 
living. There was something noble and great 
in them which we in our day need if we are 
to emerge from the present chaos as a people 
worthy of survival. We need that quality 
today which makes character a firm alloy, 
compounded of human strength and divine 
grace; kindness and firmness; gentleness and 
ruggedness; and a determination to live for 
and to enforce justice. Only men of majes- 
tic character can be trusted with their own 
destinies. So the character of our people is 
the first rampart of the Nation. 


m 


The second rampart is a correlation of the 
first. It turns on the kind of liberty we 
have inherited and which today we cherish. 
Liberty, as we understand it, did not come 
by accident. It has come as the gift of God 
in time. The source of our liberty according 
to the Hebrew-Christian tradition is in God's 
creative act. Our forefathers knew that 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.” ‘True liberty is rooted in faith in 
God. The freedom we know is not some- 
thing we have achieved or sométhing granted 
to us by a government. It is the gift of 
God to man as part of his creation. Govern- 
ments may acknowledge that freedom but 
they cannot bestow it and no power on earth 
has the right to take away freedom under 
God. This kind of freedom is possible only 


when we have the faith that produces it and ' 


the character to express it. 

The price of liberty is the assumption 
of personal responsibility for one’s own well- 
being and that of his fellows. It means 
participation in the privileges of a demo- 
cratic Christian society. The freedom to 
worship, to speak, to vote, to write, are not 
worth much if we are not the kind of people 
who have a God to worship, something 
worth writing about and speaking about, and 
a sincere and honorable exercise of the 
ballot. The liberty to have many religious 
faiths, many political parties, and great eco- 
nomic resources cannot be long continued 
if we do not have the spirit of the Lord in 
our lives, which makes us employ these 
privileges worthily. 

As heirs of this tradition we must always 
remember that our freedom as God's gift 
is not freedom to do as you please, but 
only as God pleases—that freedom ends 
where it infringes upon the common good 
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or the rights of another whose freedom is 
also bestowed by God. 

We cannot say it too frequently and with 
too great emphasis that that, which is dis- 
tinctive in our national life, is our faith 
in God—a God who while being the God of 
all men, becomes in a sense, the God of 
those who accept His purpose and obey His 
law. The only true freedom is freedom 
under God—freedom by submission to the 
Higher Authority. 

Outside of God, man is in rebellion and 
anarchy. Where men do not have faith in 
God they follow their own willfulness and 
become captive to their own sins, slaves to 
evil, destitute of an inner light and center 
of power. Such men cannot readily be 
trusted with their own destiny. When men 
do not have faith in God, they become law- 
less and sinful, and the world is plagued 
with epidemics of crime. Men without faith 
require external power and force to control 
them. The New Testament is full of these 
convictions and it was this concept which 
led to the Reformation and in the end 
produced American democracy; for as origi- 
nally conceived, our life is the logical cul- 
mination of the Protestant Reformation, 
Men who are obedient to God and who are 
submissive to His sovereign will are less in 
need of the laws of man and are more 
likely to be obedient to whatever laws do 
exist. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty—true liberty, because the soul is 
captive only to God. For the truth of the 
matter is you can only have our kind of 
democracy where a substantial proportion 
of people believe in and act under faith in 
God as the sovereign Lord of life. We do 
an ill thing if we try to have the fruits of 
our democracy and neglect the roots. One 
of the most patriotic acts a man can do in 
these days is to be a member of a church 
in the tradition of emancipated living. 

The liberty we talk so much about is not 
ours by achievement but by God’s bestowal. 
And we can never go higher until we go 
deeper—until we are rooted and grounded 
in the Christian faith. 


mr 


A nation is strong when its fundamental 
institutions are strong. Another rampart 
we must make secure is the home. Our 
pioneer homes made our Nation great. They 
were places of industry, piety, and democ- 
racy. The barn or wagon shed, for the men 
and boys, and the kitchen, for women and 
girls, provided centers of industry. The 
home was a sanctuary in which the family 
became a congregation regularly honoring 
the word of God and worshiping the Eternal 
Lord of Life. The dining table and the fire- 
side assembly were arenas of political dis- 
cussion—training schools of democracy. The 
father was prophet, priest, and king—prophet 
in teaching the word of truth, priest in lead- 
ing his family in many a religious exercise, 
and king because he enforced the moral law. 
And the household was linked to the church 
by the institution of the family pew. 

What has happened to all this? Many 
homes are disintegrating for the want of a 
moral and spiritual foundation. Sacred 
vows are repudiated, infidelity condoned, 
contracts dissolved, emotions damaged, minds 
dwarfed, child development warped, and per- 
sonality destroyed. Moral and spiritual 
guidance is minimized, if not neglected en- 
tirely. Religion has become a domestic op- 
tion. The Bible, while physically present, 
is in too many cases an unexplored volume. 
Family life no longer possesses its interpret- 
ing and unifying strength. When the family 
gathers it is not at the family altar or even 
the fireside, but in front of the television 
screen where each contends with the other 
for the favorite show. Home has come to 
be a place to which one goes to get ready 
to go somewhere else. The living room is 
the distance between the dining room table 
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and the front door. Home is a dormitory 
by night and a commissary by day. That is 
why we are all the more grateful for the 
Christian homes we yet behold, But some- 
thing disastrous is happening to the sanctity 
and stability of the average American. 

The family pew is almost & relic of bygone 
days. How is it that parents encourage their 
children to sit through double-feature 
motion pictures which are often emotionally 
injurious, but will not insist on their chil- 
dren participating in the religious double 
feature of both Sunday school and church? 
And what are we to hope for the future when 
so many of our parents make no place what- 
ever for religion in their own lives and that 
of their children? Recently nearly 30 per- 
cent of one of our own high-school classes 
were so untutored in religion as not even to 
be able to indicate a religious preference. 
Will it require a major disaster to persuade 
us of a truth the ministers of religion have 
been asserting with heartbreaking passion, 
that unless we reestablish life on a spiritual 
foundation, our future generations are 
doomed? A blatant and blasphemous pagan- 
ism and a disastrous materialistic philosophy 
will assume its damning dominion over 
American life and noble living wiil have 
vanished. 

But many a man is beginning to have a 
haunting feeling that he would like to re- 
cover that which he has lost and, with Strick- 
land Gillilan in The Cry of an Alien, would 
say: 


“I'm an alien—I'’m an alien to the faith my 
mother taught me: 
I’m a stranger to the comfort that my ‘Now 
I lay me’ brought me, 
To the everlasting arms that held my father 
when he died. 
I have spent a lifetime seeking things I 
spurned when I had found them: 
I have fought and been rewarded in full 
many a winning cause: 
But I'd yield them all—fame, fortune, and 
the pleasures that surround them, 
For a little of the faith that made my 
mother what she was. 


“I was born where God was closer to His 
children and addressed them 
With the tenderest of messages through 
bird, and tree, and bloom: 
I was bred where people stretched upon the 
velvet sod to rest them, 
Where the twilight’s benediction robbed the 
coming night of gloom. 
But I’ve built a wall between me and the 
simple life behind me: 
I have coined my heart and paid it for the 
fickle world’s applause: 
Yet I think His hand would fumble through 
the voiceless dark and find me 
If I only had the faith that made my 
mother what she was. 


“When the great world came and called me, 
I deserted all to follow: 
Never Knowing, in my dazedness, I had 
slipped my hand from His— 
Never noting, in my blindness, that the 
bauble fame was hollow, 
That the gold of wealth was tinsel, as I 
since have learned it is 
I have spent a lifetime seeking things I’ve 
spurned when I have found them: 
I have fought and been rewarded in full 
many a petty cause, 
But I'd take them all—fame, fortune, and 
the pleasures that surround them, 
And exchange them for the faith that made 
my mother what she was.” 


Well, the faith that made that kind of 
mother was faith in the Bible as the living 
Word of God; faith in God as the Sovereign 
Ruler of Life, faith in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord; and faith in His living presence—the 
Master of our homes, market places, and our 
legislative halls. 

Iv 


And we must maintain as the chief ram- 
part in its pristine vitality the Christian 


Church. In its life and message here is the 
sure foundation buttressing every other 
rampart. “Other foundation have we none 
than that which is in Jesus Christ” and the 
Apostles. Many men who now declare their 
willingness to fight for democracy haven’t 
lived for its ungirding organism—the church, 
The church, particularly the Reformed 
Church, must have the allegiance of men 
who say they believe in it if our kind of de- 
mocracy is to prevail. If men are to be 
trusted with their own destinies they must 
be the kind of men produced by the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

When Albert Einstein observed the rising 
threat of totalitarianism in Germany he said 
he expected its chief opposition would come 
first from the press and from men of letters. 
When this group was strangely tractable he 
said he placed his hope in the universities, 
in the liberal minds of discriminating schol- 
ars, but these men were docile and submis- 
sive. Where, then, should he look? Only in 
the churches did he behold men of valiant 
spirit making vigorous resistance to the Nazi 
movement, and he came to respect them. 

In much of the world once more the 
church is a minority movement amid a vast 
paganism. But it does have the answer to 
the needs of our world, It is not a new 
movement. It is rooted in antiquity, an- 
chored in eternity and it has the stability of 
the ages. The church came by men, and it 
has human qualities, but it is not an institu- 
tion of men. It originated by an act of God. 
It takes its life on the first words of Scrip- 
ture—“In the beginning God.” 

Sometimes the church is unpopular be- 
cause it understands but sin and righteous- 
ness and sometimes says “Thou art the man.” 
Sinners and hypocrites there may be within 
the church, but they are people who know 
where their need is satisfied. Knowing all 
the weaknesses alleged against the church, 
there is no other institution keeping alive 
such a genuine sense of God and of high 
values. It is a living organism, not of those 
who are perfect, but of those who have found 
a perfect Lord; not of those who are sinless, 
but of those who have found a Saviour from 
sin; not of completely holy men, but of men 
who worship a Holy God. It is not a com- 
pany carrying a bunch of keys to unlock the 
door to every problem, but a people with a 
master key to the whole of life. It is nota 
society discussing truth, but a fellowship of 
the redeemed of God presenting the truth 
in the person of Christ, our Lord. In spite 
of persecution from without and secularism 
and division -within, the church is still a 
“colony of heaven,” and it is yet the “salt of 
the earth.” It is of God. 

Out of this revelation from God came our 
civil liberties, our schools, public libraries, 
our free press, our cherished democracy. 
These will survive only when their real 
source, the church, has the complete devo- 
tion of the American people. It is only 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is” that we can 
nourish and conserve the kind of life that 
makes us both great and good. 


Communist Atrocities Against American 
Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join Representative SHEEHAN and Rep- 
resentative AYRES in introducing a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of 
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Communist atrocities against American 
prisoners of war in Korea and other 
crimes against humanity. 

Speaking as a veteran of the Korean 
war and one who has observed the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists in 
action against our men, I feel that a 
thorough investigation is in order, 

I sincerely hope the resolution will be 
adopted; and, if it is not presumptuous 
on my part, I think I could be of serv- 
ice if given the opportunity to serve on 
the committee. 


Report on United States Air Bases in 
North Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
port made by me to Hon. CARL VINSON, 
chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, on the air bases in north Africa: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., December 1, 1952, 

Hon. CARL VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

In re: Report on air bases in French Morocco, 
north Africa, 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: At your direction, and 
beginning on or about September 28, 1952, 
I began an investigation and personal visit 
of the air bases located in French Morocco, 
north Africa. 

T landed at Port Lyautey on September 28, 
1952, and made an intensive investigation 
of the naval installation located there. I 
can report that this installation is a mag- 
nificent set-up, and one whose operation and 
mission appear to be eminently satisfactory. 
As you know, the Navy occupied Lyautey in 
1942 during our conquest of Africa prior to 
the total defeat of Field Marshal Rommel 
of the German Army. 

In order to equip myself and to report to 
the committee on the construction and prog- 
ress of these controversial air bases in Mo- 
rocco which have recently been the subject 
of criticism by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, I spent several 
days visiting and inspecting the bases in 
question, which are being constructed by the 
Army Corps of Engineers. You will recall 
that the Senate report on the north African 
air bases has been marked with charges and 
denials of waste, confusion, inefficiency, and 
has even been strongly condemned as a 
fiasco. During my visit it became my pur- 
pose to look, to listen, and to study in an 
endeavor to determine the facts of this con- 
troversial construction unde! . The 
following, in brief, is the result of those 
first-hand observations and studies. 

This is a major overseas military project 
being constructed during peacetime within 
the boundaries of another nation. It is a 
project that has had not only diplomatic, 
geographic and engineering obstacles to over- 
come, it is a project that was incepted and 
initially constructed with speed the motivat- 
ing force. In the latter part of 1950 the 
international tension created by the Korean 
conflict necessitated immediate and inten- 
sive effort on the part of the United States 
and its friendly powers to strengthen their 
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defenses. ‘The need for development of over- 
seas bases within striking distance of poten- 
tial enemies resulted in the air-base-con- 
struction program in north Africa. The pros- 
ecution of the program was guided primarily 
by the realization that time might very well 
be a decisive factor in the maintenance of 
peace. The Air Force stressed that the work 
in north Africa “should be prosecuted in such 
a manner as to produce a maximum of op- 
erational facilities in the minimum of time.” 
This sense of urgency supplied the pressure 
for all the work during the initial stages of 
construction on the project. 

I was deeply impressed by what I saw 
during my visit to the bases, Even to a 
layman the American engineering know-how 
and construction ingenuity that made pos- 
sible the building of three of the largest air 
bases in the world to operational completion 
in record-breaking time, is evident. The 
large runways connecting parallel taxiways 
11,000 feet long and immense parking, main- 
tenance, and operation aprons complete with 
a multitude of supporting facilities, such as 
‘warehouses, communications buildings, utili- 
ties, and quarters are proof that whatever 
the obstacles, the job was done. 

I was well pleased in my observation of 
the organizations and the individuals who 
are carrying out the work, They have sur- 
vived the rough and strenuous early days of 
the job, have themselves licked most of the 
problems which hampered the work initially, 
and evidently have a team of efficient, busi- 
nesslike organizations to continue the job 
to completion. I was impressed with the 
high caliber of the individuals, both Corps 
of Engineers and contractor employees, who 
are on the job in Morocco. Their abilities 
are of the best and their spirit and morale are 
high. In my conversations with them I 
noted a sense of pride in being on a job which, 
at the time of its beginning, was the largest 
single construction contract ever undertaken 
by our Armed Forces. In spite of the adverse 
publicity and criticism to which they and 
their work have been subjected, this pride 
of accomplishment is evident when they 
speak of how operational facilities at two of 
the bases—Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane— 
were built in the almost impossible time of 
only 83 days. Both bases were dedicated by 
flights of Strategic Air Command bombers 
and jet fighters on July 14,1951. Atno time 
since the fields were first opened for opera- 
tions have they had to be closed for repairs 
or maintenance work. 

The magnitude of this achievement is 
more apparent when actual work on the 
two bases is compared with that envisioned 
in the original plans. These two fields con- 
tain as much base-rock tonnage as was 
planned for five original sites, twice as much 
excavation as the original five, and one and 
one-half times as much asphalt paving. A 
few figures that came to my attention may 
give a clearer idea of the vast amount of 
work accomplished under the pressure of 
extreme military urgency. 

In only 9 months airfield pavement equiva- 
lent to over 160 miles of modern highway 
had been constructed; troop housing facili- 
ties equal to more than 700 three-bedroom 
houses had been erected; 600,000 square feet 
of shops and warehouses, enough to cover 
17 football fields; and miles of roads, rail- 
roads, and power, water, and sewer lines 
were completed and in operation. The tre- 
mendous volume of work that was accom- 
plished during those early months is truly 
a monument to the ability of the Corps of 
Engineers and a credit to the small group 
of dedicated Americans, military and civilian, 
who organized the job, got it underway, and 
carried it forward. 

To make my visit as thorough as possible, 
I studied the records. The work in Morocco 
has been plagued from the beginning by a 
host of unusual problems and obstacles. It 
was my opinion that the entire program had 


to be evaluated in the light of the circum- 
stances attending the planning and con- 
struction—circumstances so unique that 
they affected in every fundamental detail 
the means and methods for carrying out the 
construction. 

The original program contemplated the 
extension of four existing airfields and the 
construction of only one new base. How- 
ever, before a shovelful of dirt was moved 
on the job the program was completely re- 
vised to require the construction of four out 
of five entirely new bases at new sites. Much 
previous planning had to be discarded and a 
fresh approach begun almost on the eve of 
construction operations. One of the new 
sites was established with relative ease. The 
Corps of Engineers had to study 87 different 
possible sites, 12 of which were accepted by 
the French and Air Force at one time or 
another, before the other 3 locations were 
agreed upon. Coupled with this problem 
was the lack of a firm Air Force plan on 
exactly what they wanted constructed. In 
addition to the many changes in the over-all 
program, the Air Force master plans, which 
spot the facilities on each base, were changed 
numerous times. Each change required the 
preparation of new designs, rescheduling of 
work, and often reallocation of men, equip- 
ment, and materials. 

When the construction timetable was 
drawn up, it was planned that work would 
begin in February 1951. However, before 
work could begin it was first necessary for 
the Air Force to negotiate detailed diplo- 
matic and procedural agreements with the 
French Government. Although relations 
with the French have been generally good, 
the formal agreements with them imposed 
severe delays and difficulties and added much 
French governnrental red tape upon our own 
governmental procedures. The fundamen- 
tal planning, the contracts, organization, 
procurement of equipment, and arrange- 
ments for transportation all had to be well 
established before completion of diplomatic 
and technical agreements. The delays in- 
cident to the negotiations, and the refusal by 
the French Government to permit more than 
a token entry of American citizens into 
Morocco, made it impossible to start con- 
struction until late in April 1951. Thus, de- 
tailed planning, engineering, and construc- 
tion work was put behind schedule from the 
start, and instead of having a more realistic 
period of about 180 days to complete the first 
phase, only about 90 days were available if 
target dates were to be met. 

On a job of this type, it seems logical to 
me that difficulties would naturally arise in 
the construction during the early months. 
Had it been possible to undertake the con- 
struction in the orderly, step-by-step proc- 
ess which normally prevails in peacetime in 
the United States, costs and construction 
defects certainly would have been reduced. 
However, such a time-consuming approach 
was impossible and some measure of order 
and economy had to be sacrificed. 

My review shows that the construction can 
be divided into three general phases: The 
“hell for leather” phase, providing bare mini- 
mum facilities to support combat opera- 
tions, ended on July 14, 1951. This was by 
all odds the most spectacular phase, estab- 
lishing new records for speed of construction 
and work accomplished. The second phase, 
less urgent but still a pressure period for 
expansion and improvement of the bases to 
permit sustained combat operations, ended 
in January 1952. This may be considered 
the consolidating period, during which man- 
agement, organization, and administrative 
operations, necessarily subordinated during 
the initial rush, were streamlined. The cur- 
rent phase is a normal peacetime construc- 
tion operation, with emphasis shifted from 
speed to increased efficiency and economy, 
except for the difficulties which still exist in 
performing construction in a foreign coun- 
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I endeavored to study the basis for the 
many charges that specifications were flag- 
rantly violated during the early months, that 
public funds were squandered, and that con- 
fusion, delays, and poor administrative con- 
trols were commonplace. From my own ob- 
servations and from careful check of the rec- 
ord, I can say emphatically that I believe 
the criticism has generally been uninformed 
and the defects grossly exaggerated. With- 
out doubt there was considerable confusion 
in getting the job underway, a condition 
which should be expected in an undertaking 
of this size driven by the urgency which 
originated it. The restrictions imposed by 
the French Government against mass en- 
trance of American citizens into Morocco 
until the end of April 1951 effectively pre- 
vented the establishment of desired adminis- 
trative controls at the start of construction, 
There is no question but that most adminis- 
trative functions, especially in the fields of 
property control and cost keeping, were not 
up to the desired standard during most of 
the year of 1951. 

I found that a major problem which has 
confronted the Corps of Engineers and its 
contractors has been the chronic financial 
crisis that hovered over the work. Although 
the Congress has approved the construction 
program and had appropriated adequate 
funds to carry it out, funding problems re- 
peatedly delayed application of sufficient 
funds to the project. On several occasions 
work was virtually suspended, purchasing 
and hiring ceased, and plans laid to call off 
the whole program and ship the men and 
equipment home. This is a problem which 
can and must be solved if our national de- 
fense construction programs are to proceed 
efficiently and economically. 

Despite all these obstacles and problems 
the work was undertaken and pushed with 
vigor and determination, and I find it rather 
amazing that the margin of human error was 
not greater. Although some defective work 
was performed, I have found no evidence that 
specifications were intentionally ignored. 
The defective work is now being brought up 
to standard at an estimated cost of $2,000,- 
000—a relatively small percentage of the 
total estimated cost of the project—and our 
Nation is safer as a result of the unfaltering 
leadership and driving energy of the men 
who built the bases. 

Total costs during the first two phases of 
work amounted to $130,000,000, including the 
value of work completed and the value of 
equipment and materials on hand to con- 
tinue construction. Since last January the 
work has not had to go forward at the same 
rate as previously, and as a result it appears 
that costs have been slightly lower during 
recent months. Total costs as of now are 
about $213,000,000 and the work now accom- 
plished has provided refinement and exten- 
sion of the earlier work. Barring a major 
change in Air Force requirements, it is an- 
ticipated that total costs will not exceed cur- 
rent estimates. 

Although overseas jobs are more costly 
than those in the United States, I found that 
at this time all reasonable steps have been 
taken to safeguard our country’s interests 
and to economize on costs. Almost a year 
ago a procedure was evolved for surveying the 
markets in Europe, Africa, and the United 
States before making any major purchases, 
so as to insure that the best possible price 
was obtained. Also, after more than a year 
of negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment, an agreement has been reached which 
will permit local subcontractors to carry out 
any work which a careful estimate indicates 
they can do more cheaply than the Ameri- 
can contractors. Property controls and labor, 
material and equipment cost-keeping pro- 
cedures are entirely satisfactory and up-to- 
date. 
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In conclusion, I wish to emphasize two 
points. First, the quality of the work that 
is being performed, and the organizations 
which are carrying it forward are excellent. 
Secondly, the amount of work that has been 
accomplished, especially during the early 
months, is almost beyond belief. I am sure 
that the Moroccan project established a rec- 
ord for speed of construction during those 
early months when speed was the primary 
criterion. I am equally certain that it is 
establishing a similar record for efficiency 
and economy now that the pressure for rapid 
construction has been removed. In both re- 
spects it is work in which the American 
people can have confidence and the Corps of 
Engineers can take pride. 

It is coincidental that this report comes 
during the imminent retirement of Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the Army Engineers. 
The work that his splendid organization ac- 
complished is a monument to his magnificent 
leadership and the loyalty which his far- 
flung organization reposes in him. It is 
difficult, in the space of a report of this 
character, to evaluate the obstacles over 
which the Army Engineers had to surmount 
in order to arrive at the present. state of 
progress at the bases in question. The pat- 
tern of leadership and the table of organiza- 
tion which he has developed for the unique 
undertaking of which he is charged will 
stand for future Chiefs of Army Engineers 
to follow. The Nation owes this great en- 
gineer a debt of gratitude, and I herewith 
consider it my duty to pay my respects to 
him individually and to call it to your at- 
tention in keeping with what I consider my 
responsibility. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Member of Congress. 


The U. S. S. “Arizona” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress I introduced a bill to erect a suit- 
able shrine on the U. S. S. Arizona at 
Pearl Harbor in memory of the men who 
lost their lives in the Japanese attack of 
December 7, 1941. No action was taken 
on this measure during the last Congress, 
Hence, I have reintroduced the same bill, 
now H. R. 1053. 

Milford E. Shields of Durango, Colo., 
has written the following poem which I 
think is very appropriate: 

U. S: S. “Arrzona” 
The bombs of infamy struck fatal blow 
To that proud ship and noble personnel 
And her hulk settled in the flaming sea, 
A fitting sepulchre for gallant crew; 
Her Tinian kind met might with greater 
Then bore the flag again to wave with pride 
From that bright mast on fire control— 
A fighting ship in our undying line— 
Until earth’s greatest ocean claims her rust 
With faithful sons who sleep so well in her, 
‘To give a richer salt unto the brine 
That will arise to greater ocean still— 
What richer mists in ocean of the sky— 
Eternal Arizona floating free. 


Fitting Final Touch of New Deal Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an editorial appearing 
in the January 8 issue of the Seattle 
Times. The subject discussed therein is 
of extreme importance to the people of 
the State of Washington. 


Frrrmne FINAL ToucH or New DEAL REGIME 


Over the protest of Governor Langlie, 
speaking for the people of this State, Presi- 
dent Truman has wound up the New Deal 
cycle of the Olympic National Park. He has 
exercised the arbitrary prerogative conferred 
upon the Chief Executive by Congress in 
1938 and by proclamation has transferred 
47,753 acres of United States Forest Service 
lands to the area of the park. It increases 
the total area of the park to within 1,692 
acres of the maximum of 898,292 acres au- 
thorized by the 1938 law. 

The President’s lame-duck action was 
taken in contravention of the best thinking 
and experience of scientific foresters on for- 
est conservation, utilization, and reforesta- 
tion. The area of the Olympic National Park 
is one of the most beautiful and heavily 
wooded sections of the United States. It 
contains thousands of acres of primeval rain 
forest that should properly be preserved for 
posterity for recreation purposes and because 
of their incomparable scenic magnificence. 

Around these areas are thousands of acres 
of evergreen forest which could under wise 
management be utilized as a natural re- 
source for human consumption and human 
needs. Under the sustained yield policies 
of the Forest Service, these areas could be 
logged and converted into forest products 
in perpetuity, contributing to the state and 
the national economy. As a part of the na- 
tional park, these forest lands can never be 
put to such use. 

The view of professional foresters is that 
forests thus left merely to be admired as 
scenery are wasted. They develop no new 
growth. The trees decay. Under scientific 
forest management, which has been de- 
veloped in the past half century by the for- 
estry profession, perpetual growing forests 
can be maintained, providing lumber and 
other products for generations to come. Ex- 
treme, and sometimes sentimental, conser- 
vationists imagine that these views emanate 
from lumber companies that want to cut all 
the timber they can. 

The lands that Truman has incarcerated 
within the park boundaries perhaps consti- 
tute a wise addition to the park. Since they 
lie chiefly along the Pacific Ocean, it may be 
that they can really be used for park and 
recreational purposes. Inland, however, 
there stand other thousands of acres which 
could be utilized and which, as part of the 
park, will never be seen by human eyes or 
traversed by human feet. 

Truman's action brings this whole issue to 
a head. It is not irrevocable. The question 
of the Olympic National Park boundaries can 
be and must be reviewed by the new Con- 
gress. The immense areas which are suit- 
able for park uses should be retained as such. 
The lands that can be turned to productive 
use should be subtracted and returned to 
Forest Service administration. 
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Philip Murray Was a Champion in Days 
of Labor’s Great Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
November 11, 1952: 


Purr Murray Was A CHAMPION IN DAYS OF 
Lazor’s Great GAINS 


Philip Murray, president of the CIO, died 
only 5 days after a presidential election in 
which the solid political appeal of organized 
labor’s top leadership was rejected. There 
are many people who will see something fate- 
ful in this conjunction of events. 

It could well be that the time has come for 
new definitions, aims, and methods of labor 
action. Mr. Murray’s death removed one of 
American trade unionism’s giants, the aging 
“big three.” It leaves only John L. Lewis 
and William D. Green, who are even older 
than he. 

Here were three men—often arrayed 
against one another in bitter rivalry and 
contention—who were linked by many cir- 
cumstances of origin and need. They held 
sway, and Lewis and Murray especially had 
a great part in directing events during the 
period of largest social and economic gains 
for workers, the greatest growth of union 
membership, ever brought to pass. 

Along with these things went the greatest 
political influence labor in this country was 
ever to know. But this influence in the end 
could not prevail in the most massive of 
organized labor's efforts—to undo the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Results of last week’s election 
seem to show that the new legal framework, 
so obnoxious to Murray, Lewis, and Green, is 
fixed in principle. 

This is not to say, however, that Philip 
Murray had failed in any sense of the word, 
On the other hand, his career was outstand- 
ing in its success and he deserves from the 
American worker, as he will get, a grateful 
respect that surely will approach veneration, 
He contributed as much as any other man to 
improvement of living conditions and out- 
look of the workingman, 

Philip Murray saw this improvement as 
the be-all and end-all of organization, If it 
took sallies into the political arena, then 
that fact had to be accepted as part of the 
strategy. And when accepted, it must be 
pressed to the utmost. One of the dramatic 
developments in American politics of any 
era was the CIO-PAC (Political Action Com- 
mittee). It startled the old politicians in 
1944 with its new processes of doorbell-ring- 
ing and organization. 

Thus Mr. Murray could fight when the 
occasion demanded. He came up in an age 
of unionism’s growth that called for fight- 
ing. He fought with his fists as a young 
miner (Lewis and Green also came up as 
miners); he fought with moral indignation 
years later as he purged his CIO of commu- 
nistic unions. Yet he was a strange figure 
of a fighter—a gentle, soft-spoken, deeply 
religious man, 

As president of the United Steelworkers 
while he also headed the CIO, Mr. Murray 
came to be respected by tycoons of the steel 
industry as he was respected by two Presi- 
dents of the United States. They knew he 
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would fight if necessary, but they knew him 
also as a patient and thorough master of 
the details of the industries with which he 
must deal. It is noteworthy that CIO unions, 
particularly those of automobile and steel 
workers, have large and competent depart- 
ments of research in economic and welfare 
problems. 

But while some saw him as a scholar, 
others saw him as a mystic; to others he 
was the canniest, most alert, and most stub- 
born of negotiators. He was indeed a man 
of paradoxes, and it is doubtful that one of 
his versatility may be found to take his place. 


Farewell to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Daily Globe of Janu- 
ary 8, 1953: 

FAREWELL TO CONGRESS 


President Truman’s final message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union makes several 
highly interesting departures from the prec- 
edent usually followed upon such occasions, 
It is, in fact, more in the nature of a fare- 
well address to the National Legislature than 
a report on the past year’s events. 

The survey actually covers not one year, 
but the entire tenure of Mr. Truman in his 
high office, from the historic April day in 
1945 when, following the death of Franklin 
_D. Roosevelt, destiny thrust him “so suddenly 
into the complexities and burdens” of the 
Presidency to the present. 

There is in this message a studied avoid- 
ance of controversy, a generosity and gra- 
ciousness toward his successor, and an ear- 
nestness of counsel by no means common in 
the annals of our departing Chief Executives. 
With the sole exception of Washington, no 
President hitherto in the Nation's political 
history has felt inclined to pursue this course 
on the eve of his retirement. 

Mr. Truman’s intent is underlined, fur- 
thermore, by an announced decision to follow 
this farewell to Congress with another, and 
final, address to the Nation next week, de- 
livered from the White House. 

Few Presidents since the Civil War have 
encountered more harassing and difficult 
problems than have been faced by Harry S. 
Truman during these past 7 years. 

None since the birth of the Republic has 
found himself compelled to deal with issues 
of foreign policy so momentous as those that 
have emerged since the close of World War II. 

The outgoing President has met these 
larger tests with courage and firmness of will. 
His review of the management of domestic 
problems during his tenure, and his roll call 
of major foreign-policy decisions—often 
taken amid sharp and bitter controversy— 
merit thoughtful attention. 

This is especially true of Mr. Truman's 
story of our country’s responsibilities as 
leader in the free world. For those, he ob- 
serves, remain as great as ever. They will 
weigh as mightily upon General Eisenhower 
as they have upon the present Chief Execu- 
tive. Only an understanding and loyal people 
can make them manageable. 

These have been not only years of tremen- 
dous strain for the Nation: They have been 


and still are, as the President emphasizes, 
years of breath-taking revolution in the do- 
mains of science. And the end is not yet 
in sight. No warning hitherto issued by 
Mr. Truman to the malignant foes of human 
freedom in the Kremlin has been more spe- 
cific than the one voiced in this address in 
its review of steps taken to build defenses for 
freedom, and its blunt references to the 
progress of atomic science. 

Yet it is not in the grimmer aspects of the 
contemporary world, or the issues these raise 
for an American President, that Mr. Truman 
finds his most congenial subject. It is in 
the creative promise of science for human 
betterment, in the often slow but unremit- 
ting progress of better human relations here 
at home, in the conquest of social ills, the 
humanizing of Government, the broadening 
of our national horizons. 

His famous predecessor rallied the Nation 
in a difficult hour by reminding it that the 
only thing it had to fear was fear itself. Mr. 
Truman returns to the charge, “The Com- 
munists,” he reminds us, “cannot deprive us 
of our liberties—fear can. * * * Every 
diminution of our tolerance, each new act 
of enforced conformity, each idle accusation, 
each demonstration of hysteria is one more 
sign that we can lose the battle against fear. 

“To beat back fear we must hold fast to 
our heritage as freemen. We must renew 
our confidence in one another, our tolerance, 
our sense of being neighbors, fellow-citizens. 
We must take our stand on the Bill of Rights. 
The inquisition, the star chamber, have no 
place in a free society.” 

These are words which conjure the best 
of our yesterdays. They spell the finest hope 
for our tomorrows. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


The Much-Discussed Walter-McCarran 
Immigration and Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration and Nationality 
Act stands before the country today in 
about the same light as the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It has been maligned, misrepre- 
sented, and damned with the McCarran 
name. It really should be called the 
Walter Act since Congressman WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the soundest and 
best qualified men in the House, prepared 
and wrote most of the provisions of the 
act. Congressman WALTER and his com- 
mittee spent 3 years making a thorough 
study of the subject, and conducted ex- 
tensive hearings, before drafting the pro- 
visions of the bill. The act is a complete 
revision of our immigration code, re- 
vised after 25 years of patching and 
mending. It was a monumental task, 
well and conscientiously done. 

The Walter-McCarran Act, whatever 
its merits and demerits, was the product 
of years of legislative work and study. 
Furthermore, most, if not all, of the cur- 
rent criticisms that have been raised 
were advanced at one stage or another 
during the bill’s slow progress through 
Congress. After passing both Houses the 
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bill was vetoed by the President, and his 
veto was accompanied by a message 
which attacked key provisions of the 
mecsure vigorously and in detail. Nev- 
ertheless, it was enacted over his veto 
by better than a two-thirds vote. In 
view of this legislative history, there will 
be an understandable reluctance on the 
part of most people to accept at full value 
the current sweeping denunciations of 
major provisions of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the new immigration and 
naturalization code is permanent legis- 
lation, not temporary legislation to re- 
lieve temporarily distressed people of 
Europe. If we desire to give further 
relief to European distressed people, we 
should do it through the passage of a new 
displaced-persons bill. Such a relief 
measure has no place in our permanent 
immigration and naturalization code. 

The act had the approval and the ac- 
tive support of the four important Fed- 
eral agencies that deal with the problems 
of immigration and naturalization, 
namely: First, the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service; second, the Depart- 
ment of Justice; third, the Visa and 
Passport Division of the Department of 
State; fourth, the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, with the approval 
and active support of the administra- 
tion’s own agencies that have the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the subject, 
and with more than two-thirds of the 
entire membership of both the House and 
the Senate giving their approval in the 
face of the President’s critical veto mes- 
sage, the act cannot be as bad as it has 
been painted. The code may, and prob- 
ably will, need some amendments in or- 
der to smooth out difficulties that may 
develop in the administration of the 
various provisions of the act. This is al- 
ways true of all bills of major impor- 
tance. Experience with the law will 
determine where changes should be 
made. Time and experience alone will 
work toward perfecting the law. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include the following memorandum on 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
prepared by Mr. Walter M. Besterman, 
legislative assistant to the Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Besterman is an au- 
thority on European politics and peoples, 
He was the very valuable clerk of the 
former House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, and for the past 
6 years has been on the legislative staff 
of the House Judiciary Committee. This 
memorandum constitutes an excellent 
analysis of the act, and a complete jus- 
tification for its passage: 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
which Congress enacted over the Presi- 
dent’s veto represents the first attempt in 
American history to bring within one com- 
prehensive statute the various laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization and national- 
ity. Over the course of approximately 3 
years an intensive investigation and study of 
our immigration and naturalization system 
was made. It disclosed hundreds of incon- 
sistencies, inequities, and loopholes in a 
hodgepodge of over 200 legislative enact- 
ments dating back to 1798. 

The new act represents a revised and codle 
fied statute. 
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It continues the tested policy of con- 
trolled quota and nonquota immigration as 
established by the overwhelming majority of 
the Congress in 1921. 

The basic formula governing the distribu- 
tion of the quotas is known as the system 
of national origins, worked out on a scien- 
tific basis in the early 1920’s and embodied 
in the Immigration Act of 1924. 

Within the national origins system, the 
new Immigration and Nationality Act has 
made certain important adjustments re- 
moving inequities and discriminations, to 
wit: 

1. Racial discriminations inaugurated first 
in the nineteenth century (aimed then at 
the Chinese) and later extended to the en- 
tire so-called Asiatic barred zone, have been 
completely removed by the new law. All 
independent countries of the world and self- 
governing territories, regardless of the racial 
composition of their population, have been 
assigned immigration quotas. That in- 
cludes, among others, Japan, Korea, Burma, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, India, etc. While placing 
aH races and all nations on an equal foot- 
ing, the new law embodies a formula, de- 
vised by the Department of State, and de- 
signed to forestall the possibility of a dis- 
proportionate influx of orientals. 

2, All discriminations based on sex as they 
existed in the immigration and nationality 
laws were repealed, the net effect of this re- 
peal being that whatever rights and privi- 
leges were granted under the law to the 
male apply now to both sexes. 

3. Within the national-origins system, the 
new act established a new method of select- 
ing immigrants based on the needs of the 
United States. The top preference (50 per- 
cent of each quota) has been granted to per- 
sons whose services are urgently needed in 
the United States because of their education, 
skills, or special knowledge. 

The total quota as established under the 
new act differs very little from that pro- 
claimed under the 1924 act. The total an- 
nual quota beginning on January 1, 1953, is 
154,657 as against 154,277 in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1952. 

However, it is safe to assume that the vol- 
ume of immigration into the United States 
will considerably increase under the new 
act since spouses of American citizens and 
alien children of such citizens have been uni- 
formly granted the status of nonquota immi- 
grants. Under the now repealed laws, such 
nonquota status was not available to all hus- 
‘bands of American citizens and not to all 
children, the differences in their status being 
predicated on their race, date of marriage, 
etc. 

The most debated of the many features 
of the new act seems to be one that has not 
originated with the authors of this legisla- 
tion, namely, the national-origins system. 
As already stated, this system was first em- 
bodied in the statute books in 1921 when the 
decision was made by the Congress to keep 
the ethnic composition of the American Na- 
tion as it was found to be when the census 
was taken in 1920. It was then decided that 
€ach country of the world should continue 
to send immigrants to the United States in 
proportion to the extent of its contribution 
to the total population of the United States, 

It is submitted that this policy could not 
be described, with fairness, as discrimina- 
tory. It does not contemplate to say that 
one national group is inferior, or that an- 
other group is superior. It simply means 
that they are different. To be discriminating 
in the sense that one is discerning is one 
thing, but to be accused of practicing dis- 
crimination against certain nationals and 
races was certainly abhorrent to the sponsors 
of the new law and they have proved it by 
removing the true, antiquated racial dis- 
criminations directed against the orientals. 

It is not believed that every child born in 
every country of the globe brings with it to 
the world the inherent right to migrate to 


the United States at some time or another. 
It. is therefore a fallacy to assume that the 
United States Congress deprives anyone of 
this nonexistent birthright when it exercises 
control over immigration, such control being 
the function of a sovereign and, in the case 
of the United States, the function of the 
Congress under article I, section 8, clause 3 
of the Constitution. There is a multitude of 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States defining and sustaining that power of 
the Congress. To quote just a few of them— 
in Chae Chan Ping v. United States (130 U.S. 
581 (1889) ); Edy v. Robertson, Collector (112 
U. S. 580 (1884) ), the Court said: 

“The power of Congress to control immi- 
gration stems from the sovereign authority 
of the United States as a Nation and from 
the constitutional power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations.” 

In Nishimura Ekiu v. United States (142 
U. S, 651, 659 (1892)), the Court stated: 

“Every sovereign nation has power, inher- 
ent in sovereignty and essential to self- 
preservation, to forbid entrance of foreigners 
within its dominions, or to admit them only 
in such cases and upon such conditions as it 
may see fit to prescribe.” 

In Fok Young Yo v. United States (185 U. S. 
296 (1902) ), the Court said: 

“Congress may exclude aliens altogether or 
prescribe terms and conditions upon which 
they may come into or remain in this 
country.” ; 

Bearing in mind the present conditions of 
the world and the existence of a world-wide 
conspiracy determined to achieve world dom- 
ination through the overthrow of the United 
States Government, and the constitutional 
system of the United States, the new law 
has revised and tightened up all procedures 
governing the screening of aliens who might 
endanger internal security of the United 
States or by their conduct cause otherwise 
detriment to the American people (subver- 
sives and criminals). y 

However, the constitutional clause of due 
process and the safeguards of fair adminis- 
trative procedures, with decisions reviewable 
in the course of administrative or judicial 
appeals, have been scrupulously maintained. 
The sole exception from that rule is the At- 
torney General's authority to exclude a 
dangerous subversive alien without disclos- 
ing the information upon which such exclu- 
sion is based, if he deems such disclosure to 
endanger United States security. But, even 
in this instance, the excluded alien is per- 
mitted to submit to the Attorney General 
his own version of the story. 

For the first time in the history of the 
American immigration laws, a redemption 
clause has been included in the new law. 
Under this clause, a former member of any 
totalitarian conspiracy, including the Com- 
munist Party, is no more forever barred from 
the United States. He could be admitted if 
he shows that he has discontinued his mem- 
bership in the proscribed organization and 
that he had actively opposed its ideology 
for at least 5 years. 

Similarly, a new humanitarian feature ap- 
pears in those sections of the new law which 
deal with deportation.: Of course, crimi- 
nals, subversives, and allens who entered the 
United States illegally are deportable, but 
ample discretionary authority is vested in 
the Attorney General permitting him to can- 
cel deportation orders on humanitarian 
grounds, even in the case of criminals, for- 
mer subversives, narcotic peddlers, etc., if 
their deportation would cause disruption of 
their American families and if they can show 
10 years of perfect conduct since the com- 
mission of the crime. 

Cognizant of the new situation of leader- 
ship the United States has acquired among 
the community of the world’s free nations, 
the new law facilitates the exchange of 
information, scientific knowledge, special 
experience in international trading, etc., 
through the creation of several new classes 
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of nonimmigrants, coming to this coun- 
try temporarily. There is a special new 
type of visa created for foreign newspaper- 
men, radio commentators, and film or tel- 
evision operators working for foreign in- 
formation media. There is a new class of 
temporary nonimmigrants embracing indus- 
trial trainees, people who want to acquire 
the American know-how. There is a new 
type of temporary visa for foreign scholars, 
technicians, lecturers, etc., in addition to 
the first-preference permanent visa for pro- 
fessors. Of course, a visa for foreign stu- 
dents is available as it has been under the 
old law, except that the foreign students are 
now not limited to attending schools of aca- 
demic nature. Liberalizing that provision, 
the new law permits young people from for- 
eign countries to attend American business 
and commercial schools, art schools, nurses 
training schools, schools of theater and voice 
training, etc. 
NATURALIZATION 


In the field of naturalization, the new law 
essentially continues the provisions of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 with one very impor- 
tant change, namely, the complete elimina- 
tion of the bar to naturalization because of 
race. People of all races eligible to remain 
in the United States permanently are now 
eligible to become United States citizens and 
that includes the over 85,000 long-time Jap- 
anese residents, most of them on the west 
coast and in Hawaii. 

Further liberalization of the provisions re- 
lated to naturalization has been obtained 
through the enactment of the following 
features of the new law: (1) The minimum 
age for filing a petition for naturalization 
has been lowered from 20 years to 18 years; 
(2) declaration of intention (the so-called 
first papers), which has caused many com- 
plications in the past, has been made per- 
missive (optional) and not a mandatory pre- 
requisite to naturalization; and (3) protec- 
tion against loss of citizenship in the case of 
naturalized citizens who live abroad for ex- 
tended periods of time has been considerably 
extended by giving its benefit to veterans of 
World War II and their families, to persons 


residing abroad for a variety of reasons con- 


nected with their business or profession and 
for all naturalized citizens who had been 
naturalized over 25 years prior to the time 
they take up residence abroad. 

Reflecting the concern of Congress with 
the high percentage of foreign-born among 
subversives, racketeers, gamblers, etc., the 
new law permits the institution of judicial 
proceedings aimed at cancellation of citizen- 
ship in cases of aliens who within 5 years 
after naturalization have joined a subversive 
organization, or who within 10 years after 
naturalization have been convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to answer 
questions propounded to them by a congres- 
sional committee. It seems worth stressing 
that contrary to widespread propaganda the 
denaturalization in the above described two 
instances is not automatic, but subject to 
full and complete judicial procedure with all 
avenues of appeal to higher Federal courts 
fully open. 


The Offshore Oil Issue Will Rise Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
November 10, 1952: 
THE OFFSHORE OIL Issue WILL RISE AGAIN 


Republican control of Congress makes it 
practically certain that another tidelands oil 
bill will be passed by the next session, sim- 
ilar to the bill passed by the recent Congress, 
and vetoed by President Truman, It is un- 
likely that President-elect Eisenhower will 
veto any measure relinquishing the Govern- 
ment’s claim to offshore oil lands, for both 
he and the Republican Party advocated State 
control of the so-called tidelands oil during 
the campaign. And, partly because of the 
misnomer, “tidelands,” the whole matter of 
offshore oil has become so emotional and so 
inyolved in the argument over States’ rights 
versus Federal control that a logical defense 
of the Government’s claim to the submerged 
lands has become almost impossible. 

Actually, the Government has never made 
any claim to oil under the tidelands (that 
is, the land covered and uncovered by ebb 
and flow of tides) of either Texas, Louisiana, 
or California. It has claimed that the oil 
taken from the Continental Shelf, the vast 
reach of land lying under shallow oceans off 
the American coast, belongs to the Federal 
Government. The Supreme Court held, on 
June 17, 1947, that the submerged lands off 
the coast of California did not belong to the 
State, but that the United States had a 
paramount right in them, On June 5, 1950, 
the Supreme Court made a similar ruling on 
the submerged lands off the coasts of Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Neither California nor Louisiana has ever 
been able to muster a convincing argument 
in favor of their control of offshore oil. The 
case of Texas is somewhat different. Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana were created out of 
territory purchased by the United States 
from foreign governments. Texas was an 
independent republic when she was admitted 
to the Union in 1846. And under the joint 
congressional resolution admitting Texas as 
a State, Texas was permitted to retain all of 
its vacant and unappropriated lands. Tex- 
ans claim that this gives them control of 
Offshore lands, though they admit that 
when the republic was dissolved, upon ad- 
mission to the Union, Texas ceded to the 
United States all ports, harbors, and navy 
properties. 

There is another factor that further con- 
fuses the Texas tidelands claims. In 1836 
the legislature of the Republic of Texas 
passed a law extending Texas’ legal boun- 
daries three marine leagues (about 10% 
miles) into the sea. In the Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, signed by Mexico and the 
United States in 1848, the boundary between 
the United States and what had been the 
Republic of Texas was to begin three leagues 
in the sea from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
River. Thus, when the tidelands oil bill 
was passed last May, in an effort to override 
the Supreme Court, Texas was given control 
of lands three marine leagues into the sea, 
whereas California and Louisiana were given 
control only to the 3-mile limit. And many 
foes of the tidelands oil bill admitted that 
a bill relating only to the rights of Texas to 
submerged oil lands would have more sup- 
port than one giving all submerged lands 
back to the States. 

To give the States control of all submerged 
lands off their coasts would be a precedent of 
gravest importance, especially since these 
lands contain oil reserves (some as far out 
as 40 miles from the coast) that are vital to 
national defense, and should be kept in re- 
serve by the Federal Government. The Su- 
preme Court has noted that none of the 
States concerned has any inherent right in 
submerged land, either in the Constitution 
or in any interpretation of our laws. The 
lands have always been treated as Federal 
territory. Our Navy and Coast Guard pa- 
trol, dredge, improve, and protect the waters 
that cover these lands, and have always ex- 


ercised jurisdiction over offshore areas: The 
Republicans will be setting a dangerous prec- 
edent if they ignore these facts. 


International Crimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a resolution adopted at the 
Pulaski Day dinner in Gary, Ind., on 
October 12, 1952. 

The dinner at which this resolution 
was passed was under the auspices of the 
Indiana Department of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, Inc. 

RESOLUTION 7 


Assembled at the Pulaski Day dinner in 
Gary, Ind., on this 12th day of October 1952, 
as a group representing all walks of life— 
the clergy, public officials, professional men, 
industry, banking, and labor organizations— 
we resolve: 

1. To request the Government of the 
United States to declare null and void all 
secret agreements made in Teheran and 
Yalta, without the consent of the American 
and Polish peoples and other nations directly 
subjugated to communistic imperialism by 
said agreements; 

2. To demand that diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and the puppet gov- 
ernment of Poland be severed immediately 
in view of the fact that Soviet agents and 
terrorists are unceasingly perpetrating acts 
of genocide on the Polish Nation; and that 
the Warsaw regime Embassy in Washington 
be closed immediately due to the well-known 
fact that said Embassy, while acting under 
the immunity of diplomatic laws, in reality 
is a nest of Soviet spies and saboteurs con- 
stituting a nucleus of a fifth column in 
America; 

3. To demand that the only legal govern- 
ment of the Republic of Poland, namely the 
Polish government-in-exile, now in exist- 
ence in London, be rendered immediate dip- 
lomatic recognition by the United States 
Government; 

4. To ask that the United States Con- 
gress create a special committee to investi- 
gate all acts of genocide perpetrated on our 
sons taken prisoners of war in Korea, and 
to ascertain why official silence in Washing- 
ton blankets all these savage murders; 

5. To request that the United States Con- 
gress, at its next session in January of 1953, 
refer the report of the Select Committee To 
Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre to the 
proper authorities in the United Nations 
with a request that an international tribunal 
be formed to pass judgment on the criminals. 

We extend our thanks to Prof. Sir Douglas 
Savory, to Maj. Tuffton Beamish, and to 
the other members of the British Parliament 
for their insistence that Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain take active part in 
the Katyn Forest Massacre investigations and 
support the planned resolution of the United 
States to the United Nations Assembly to 
the effect that an international tribunal be 
empowered to weigh the evidence and to pass 
judgment in this act of genocide. 

And we appeal to the United States Senate 
to ratify at its earliest session the treaty on 
genocide as prepared and presented by the 
United Nations’ Commission on Human 
Rights. 

We thank His Excellency Henry F. 
Schricker, Governor of Indiana, and Hon. 
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Peter Mandich, mayor of Gary, for proclama- 
tions designating October 11 as Pulaski Day 
in Indiana and in Gary, respectively. 

We extend sincere words of appreciation to 
the press and the radio for their active sup- 
port in organizing and planning this Pulaski 
Day dinner. 

And we pledge ourselves to vigilantly guard 
and defend the freedoms and the American 
way of life. 

Rev. Lovis MICHALSKI, 

Chairman, 

VALERIE MACKOWIAK, 

JOHN F, ROSZKOWSKI, 

JOHN WALEROWICZ, 

MICHAEL BITTNER, 

JOSEPH J. WIEWIORA, 

STANLEY PAUSZEK, 

STELLA SzyMxKOWSKEI, 

VINCENT A. BASINSKI, 
Secretary, Committee of Resolution. 

Passed and unanimously approved by all 
participants. 

For the Pulaski Day dinner committee: 

FELIX A. KAUL, 
Chairman. 

TED. PucHOWSKI, 
Secretary. 

For the Department of Indiana of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc.: 

BENJAMIN J, LESNIAK, 
President. 

For the committee of commemorations and 
special activities of the Indiana Department 
of the Polish American Congress, Inc.: 

VINCENT A. BASINSKI, 
Chairman. 
Gary, IND. October 12, 1952. 


Truman’s Atom Bomb Action Won 
Respect of Joe Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an article from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of January 5, 
1953, entitled “Truman’s Atom Bomb 
Action Won Respect of Joe Stalin,” by 
John E. Jones, political editor of the 
Post-Gazette. 

It seems to me that this article is par- 
ticularly significant in the light of the 
great message of President Truman on 
the state of the Union. 


‘Truman’s ATOM BOMB ACTION Won RESPECT 
OF JOE STALIN 
(By John E. Jones) 

The little guy is retiring from office, and 
a lot of people, especially Republicans, will 
be glad. A lot more, especially Demccrats, 
will be sorry because he has extended them 
favors over the years. A few, including my- 
self, will continue to treat him with respect. 
For Harry S. Truman is the man of the 
month in politics so far as this depart- 
ment is concerned. The distinction, I know, 
will not bring him any laurels in addition 
to what he has earned or received during 
almost 8 years in the White House. It won't 
even buy him a cup of coffee. 

But when Mr. Truman told a reporter the 
other day that the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment of his administrations, in his opinion, 
was keeping the United States out of, or 
from having a hand in starting, World War 
III, Pll go along. 

I'll go along because I heard a story 6 
years ago that should have been told the 
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world by a group of newsmen who got it 
first hand and from an official source. I was 
not a part of the group that obtained the 
information. 

A good Washington correspondent—Tony 
Smith—who did receive the news first hand, 
related it to me later, is my authority. 

Tony made a junket with other Washing- 
ton correspondents in the Middle East in 
1946, which, of course, was one year after 
hostilities of World War II were declared to 
be at an end. 

They were guests, I think I can say with 
all propriety, of an American oil concern 
which sent a staff of its own engineers, geolo- 
gists, and whatever else comprises an oil 
firm’s staff to explore the condition of Middle 
East oil properties with the cessation of 
warfare, 

In the course of that junket, the corre- 
spondents, including Mr. Smith, interviewed 
Ibn Saud, Emperor, King and boss of Saudi 
Arabia. 

Ibn Saud, you will recall, was the guest 
aboard ship of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who as President in 1944 had a talk 
with Joe Stalin at Teheran a few days before. 

What Saud told the correspondents, how- 
ever, is more relevant to this piece than 
what he told Mr. Roosevelt or what FDR 
and Stalin talked about, even if I knew. 

As Tony Smith related to me: 

“We asked old Ibn what, in his opinion, 
the effect of the change in national admin- 
istrations in America—from Roosevelt to 
Truman—would have on Soviet Russia, par- 
ticularly Joe Stalin?” 

“The old guy (Saud) never faltered,” 
Smith recounted, “He said without hesita- 
tion: 

“‘Why Stalin liked Roosevelt. But he re- 
spects Truman,’ 

“Why is that?’ we asked,” said Smith. 

“And the old fellow (Saud) replied: ‘Why 
he’s the man who ordered the atom bomb 
dropped. Russia understands that lan- 
guage.” 

I forgot the story until about 1 year later— 
approximately in 1947 when I read an ac- 
count of one of President Truman’s press 
conferences. As I recall it, some organiza- 
tion—church, civic, or otherwise, undoubted- 
ly inspired by humanitarian motives— 
sharply criticized Mr. Truman, by resolution, 
for having ordered the A-bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Mr. Truman replied that, under the same 
set of circumstances, he would order the 
same thing done again. 

It stuck in my mind that Mr. Truman was 
talking that day, not to the press confer- 
ence, nor necessarily answering his critics 
at home. It occurred to me that Harry S. 
Truman was talking to Joe Stalin. And the 
record indicates, even if it doesn’t show, 
that Joe heard him. 

We don’t have any peace on earth in any 
sense of the word. We, nevertheless, are not 
yet at war with Russia. So let’s give Harry 
a hand, 


Green Faithfully Followed Gompers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
November 24, 1952: 


GREEN FAITHFULLY FOLLOWED GomPrrs 


With William Green there falls another 
pillar in the now-rickety structure of busi- 


ness unionism. Green as a labor leader and 
the American Federation of Labor which he 
headed for 28 years, were at once the wonder 
and despair of foreign unionists. For it was 
Green's pride that the A. F. of L. remained as 
he inherited it from Samuel Gompers; an or- 
ganization of craftsmen, organized as car- 
penters or plumbers, protecting their jobs 
through rigid apprentice rules and a limita- 
tion of membership. A docile rank and file 
never demanded much democratic procedure 
in union elections and piously obeyed its 
leader’s injunction to shun political action. 

Thus through the first quarter of this cen- 
tury the A. F. of L. remained the aristocracy 
of labor of which it so often boasted. Its 
president got $20,000 a year for life, later 
increased to $25,000. Several of his aides, 
only a notch lower in the top-heavy hier- 
archy, were equally assured of lifetime 
tenure in lavishly paid jobs. Union mem- 
bership quietly declined, strikes were frowned 
upon by President Green, and labor, at the 
onset of the great depression, was caught 
virtually defenseless and helpless. 

William Green was a badly baffled man in 
those days. He urged upon the frightened 
workers, seeking to organize themselves 
against layoffs and wage cuts, “a coopera- 
tive relationship between unions and em- 
ployers.” He pledged that labor would not 
strike if management would refrain from 
wage cuts, and management accepted the 
pledge but cut wages just the same, He 
was overwhelmed by the frantic demands 
of men in all sorts of unorganized industries 
for union charters. 

Out of the confusion and inertia there 
grew, still within the framework of the A. F. 
of L., the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. This defied the old craft structure of 
the A. F. of L., hopelessly inadequate to 
absorb the petitioning new members, and set 
out to organize whole industries at one time. 
After a year of warning and fulmination, the 
A. F. of L. finally suspended the member 
unions and the split within labor became a 
fact. 

The death of William Green, following so 
closely upon that of his rival and one-time 
subordinate Philip Murray, leaves a huge and 
largely inarticulate labor movement standing 
at the crossroads. The old days are gone 
and the old type of leadership is dying out, 
The A. F. of L. departed this year from its 
cherished custom and advocated the election 
of the Democratic candidate for President. 
But the rank and file has little disposition 
to obey such. edicts and is still far from 
considering itself inextricably bound to one 
party or the other, 

The new men in labor are more politically 
militant than the aged rulers, but they are 
still far from the top, And nobody can see 
what 4 years of Republican administration 
may bring, either in changed attitudes or 
in greater political self-assertion. Unity 
may come somehow, under a new and more 
farseeing leadership. But the decisions 
ahead of organized labor, in both of its 
factions, call for the utmost in wisdom and 
self-examination. The old man who will be 
buried on Monday was a peacemaker, but 
his successor will need something more. 


Firmer Stand Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the Seattle Times 
on January 8 points up the necessity for 
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keeping the post of Assistant to the Un- 

der Secretary of State for Fisheries. I 

insert it in the Recor for the informa- 

tion of the Members of the House: 
Firmer STAND NEEDED 


Tt is the recommendation of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce that the State De- 
partment, under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, should continue its special Division de- 
voted to international law and diplomacy 
on the question of ocean fisheries. The 
chamber urges that the post of Assistant to 
the Under Secretary of State for Fisheries 
and Wildlife be made permanent. 

The recommendation is sound and it is to 
be supposed will be well received by Secre- 
tary of State-designate John Foster Dulles, . 
Under the Truman administration the State 
Department has maintained a Fisheries Divi- 
sion, Nevertheless, the Pacific coast fishing 
industry has not had much confidence in the 
policies of the Acheson regime on fishery 
problems. 

The industry will be disappointed if, under 
Dulles, the State Department does not take 
a firmer stand in behalf of American fishery 
rights. 


Let’s Investigate Reported Korean Atroc- 


ities and Other Crimes Against 
Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, H, R. 74 
was introduced today because, as one 
of the members of the Select Committee 
To Conduct an Investigation and Study 
of the Facts, Evidence, and Circum- 
stances of the Katyn Forest Massacre, I 
noted the striking similarity between re- 
ports of Korean atrocities against Amer- 
ican soldiers and the revelations of Com- 
munist atrocities which came to the at- 
tention of our Katyn committee during 
the. Eighty-second Congress. At the 
time the committee was investigating 
the Katyn massacre, we received reports 
of similar atrocities and violations of 
international law against our American 
boys and other United Nations troops in 
Korea. The reported atrocities in Ko- 
rea were so parallel to revelations made 
to us about Katyn, that the members of 
the committee were unanimous in the 
opinion that Congress should undertake 
an immediate investigation of atrocities 
against the United Nations prisoners of 
war in Korea, so that the American 
people, and all free peoples of the world, 
may know the fate of the soldiers who 
have fallen prisoner to the Communists. 

In the Katyn committee’s preliminary 
report issued on July 2, the committee 
unanimously concluded that the investi- 
gation of the Katyn massacre barely 
scratched the surface of the numerous 
crimes against humanity which have 
been perpetrated by totalitarian and 
Communist powers. The committee be- 
lieves that some sort of tribunal should 
be established to investigate all willful 
mass executions whenever and wher- 
ever they have been committed. With 
the veto power held and so often exer- 
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cised by Communist member-nations of 
the United Nations, there is little likeli- 
hood that that organization could con- 
duct a competent and just investigation 
into Communist atrocities. 

Late in 1951, there was quite a bit of 
misunderstanding about a report which 
was issued by Col. James M. Handley, 
which stated that approximately 8,000 
Americans had been reported as atrocity 
victims of the North Koreans and Chi- 
nese Communists. General Ridgway’s 
comment on this report was to the effect 
that while the sum of reported atrocities 
received from various sources totaled 
approximately 8,000, the number of cases 
upon which exact evidence had been ob- 
tained up to July 20, 1951, numbered 
about 400. 

I noted from the evidence brought be- 
fore the Katyn committee, that from the 
time the first Polish prisoners were taken 
by the Russians in 1939, through the 
time of the discovery of the graves in 
April 1943, all of the high-ranking Rus- 
sian officials continued to assure our 
American emissaries as well as those of 
Britain and the Polish Government in 
exile that the Polish officers were pris- 
oners and would be returned. It was not 
until after the bodies were discovered by 
the Germans that the bitter truth finally 
came out. 

Could not the same thing have hap- 
pened to some of our American soldiers? 
As far as I am able to ascertain, we have 
not received a complete report from the 
Communists as to the total number of 
American boys and other United Nations 
soldiers they have taken prisoner, nor 
any reports as to their health or well- 
being. As far as I know, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross does not have access 
to the prisoner-of-war camps of the 
Communists and, therefore, is in no po- 
sition to report on these prisoners, their 
health, or the conditions of their im- 
prisonment. 

The fact that the peace negotiations 
had been going on in Korea for more 
than a year and a half, and the chief 
difference seemed to evolve around the 
prisoner-exchange issue, would lead one 
to believe that perhaps the Communists 
would not be able to account for all 
Americans they have taken prisoner and 
are, therefore, reluctant to conclude an 
armistice which might reveal that atroci- 
ties have occurred. If this is the case 
and atrocities can be proven, the Amer- 
ican people deserve to be informed of the 
facts as quickly and as accurately as 
possible. 

Among the communications I have re- 
ceived from parents of American boys— 
parents who are still in search of news 
of their missing sons—is the following 
excerpt from a letter sent to me by the 
parents of a boy missing in action since 
February 12, 1951: 

Pardon our abruptness in asking such a 
a question, but we've been almost 2 years 
searching for news of our son. We've written 
to about everybody, including President- 
elect Eisenhower. But the only news we 
glean here and there is from families who 
are in the same “boat” as we are. We're re- 
ceiving some shocking letters lately, and we 
will include one here to you, to show how 
we families have to amass all this informa- 
tion ourselves. We have hundreds of letters 
from families which can prove, without ques- 
tion, that as far as the Pentagon is con- 


cerned in this research, they might as well 
be in Hanoi or Alaska for all the good they’ve 
done for the families who have someone 
missing over in Korea. 


We must bear in mind the past record 
of the Communists—their treatment of 
prisoners, which has been a record of 
complete disregard and refutation of 
the humane standards recognized by the 
1929 prisoner-of-war convention. How- 
ever, since the Soviets did not sign this 
agreement they apparently do not feel 
themselves bound by its provisions. To 
cite some examples, after World War II, 
according to the careful estimate of 
NATO experts, of the 3,500,000 German 
prisoners who were captured by the Rus- 
sians, fewer than half have been re- 
turned to their homes or released to 
other countries up to this time. To my 
knowledge, information as to the fate 
of the remaining prisoners has never 
been released by the Soviets, except in 
a few cases, such as that of German 
Field Marshal Friedrich von Paulus. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of Japa- 
nese soldiers taken by Communist armies 
right after the war, very few have been 
returned. Whether or not they are 
alive today, or if they are working in 
Russian slave labor camps, is but a mat- 
ter of conjecture to the outside world. 

A full-scale investigation of Commu- 
nist atrocities by an independent body of 
Congress, which will report the facts 
back to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, is in my opinion the only 
avenue open to us. If we can break the 
Soviet cover of silence on their disposi- 
tion of prisoners, the effect of our propa- 
ganda efforts through the Voice of 
America will be increased a hundredfold. 

It was brought out in the Katyn in- 
vestigations that the Voice of America 
used only what they termed “published 
and established news,” also that the 
Voice, relying as it does on its standing 
as a new organization, devotes itself to 
the transmission of news which has al- 
ready been brought to the attention of 
the general public. Any official commit- 
tee of Congress whose activities are 
newsworthy—as certainly would be the 
activities of a committee investigating 
the alleged Korean war crimes and 
atrocities—would be a tremendous aid 
to the Voice of America in broadcasting 
to the free world the factual truth and 
evidence of such war crimes, if such evi- 
dence can possibly be found. 

In a democracy such as we have in 
the United States, our actions are based 
on principles which do not include false 
propaganda, flagrant lies, and deceits 
which are the Communist propaganda 
techniques. Therefore, abiding by these 
good American principles, any news that 
is disseminated by Americans must be 
officially issued in order to provide fac- 
tual evidence if atrocities and war 
crimes have been committed in Korea by 
the Communists. Any facts so estab- 
lished can then be broadcast by the Voice 
of America, and the whole world will 
then know that Congress, the official 
lawmaking body of the United States, has 
instituted an investigation of these al- 
leged crimes against our people. 

It is vitally necessary that H. R. 74 
be acted upon immediately by the Con- 
gress in order to inform not only the 
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American people but also the United 
Nations of the exact truth of these 
Korean happenings. In this way, we can 
build another bulwark against commu- 
nism in the free world. 
The resolution is as follows: 
House Resolution 74 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding atrocities and other 
crimes against humanity which (1) are 
alleged to have been committed since June 
25, 1950, in the course of hostilities in Korea, 
or (2) are alleged to have been committed 
by forces of totalitarian countries in the 
course of the efforts of those countries to 
dominate the free world. 

Upon completing the necessary hearings, 
the committee shall report to the House (or 
to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 


Former Colonel in the Red Army, Igor 
Bogolepov, Tells the Real Issue in 
Korea: Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, little understood by those in the 
West who would be willing to make any 
compromise in order to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea is the 
nature of the real issue in Korea. The 
real issue in Korea is the allegiance of 
man himself, stripped of his national and 
other accidental characteristics. 

While we could have won a tremen- 
dous victory in Korea, even without a 
complete armed victory, we have already 
tossed away this opportunity by consent- 
ing to menial bargaining over the lives of 
prisoners of war we have taken. Instead 
of taking a forthright position from the 
very beginning that there would be no 
discussion whatsoever about sending 
anyone back to Communist countries 
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who did not wish to go back, we have 
permitted this frightening possibility to 
be bandied about at Panmunjom and in 
the United Nations as though it were a 
debatable issue. Then, too, instead of 
regarding these people who accepted our 
surrender leafiets at face value, thinking 
they would be able to join our cause, as 
our allies, we have on the contrary re- 
garded them as simple ordinary prison- 
ers of war. 

How would you like to be a Chinese 
soldier who was fighting with the Com- 
munist army against your will and then 
upon receiving an American leaflet urg- 
ing you to surrender and assuring you 
of freedom and safety, you did sur- 
render. But instead, you found not 
safety and freedom, but the insecure 
living with your enemies, the Commu- 
nists, in an American prisoner-of-war 
camp, waiting for a decision by United 
Nations powers as to your ultimate dis- 
posal. Would you feel absolutely certain 
that you would not be sent back to Com- 
munist death or slavery? 

The Christianform, 1740 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., is a hard-fighting 
organization aimed at crushing Com- 
munist power in the world. The January 
issue of the Christianform’s For God and 
Freedom contains an excellent article by 
Igor Bogolepoy on the real issues in 
Korea. Mr. Bogolepov, a Russian anti- 
Communist in exile, was formerly coun- 
selor of the Soviet Russian Foreign Office 
and a member of the Soviet Institute for 
World Economics and Politics and also a 
colonelinthe Red army. TIinclude here- 
with the article by Mr. Bogolepov in the 
January issue of the Christianform’s 
publication, For God and Freedom: 

THE REAL ISSUE IN KOREA: Man 
(By Igor Bogolepov) 

It has been said that the war in Korea is 
the wrong war in the wrong place and against 
the wrong enemy. This is, of course, true. 
The attrition and diversion resulting from 
the war in Korea fits closely into the Com- 
munist master plan for world domination— 
it is a burden for the non-Communist world. 
It is also true that when one has to fight a 
war against Communists, it should be fought 
against the main center of Communist 
power, against the Soviet Union itself, and 
not against its periphery. 

Still, this geopolitical and military view 
of the war in Korea does not embrace every- 
thing implied by the expression, “a war 
against the wrong enemy in the wrong 
place.” The implication that merely hitting 
the Soviet Union, or “Russia” as it is mis- 
takenly referred to in the West, will be suf- 
ficient, reflects a totally wrong concept about 
a wrong war. 

THE ENEMY IS NOT RUSSIAN EXPANSION 

It is a dangerous mistake to believe that 
in Korea the West is simply fighting against 
Russian expansion carried out by Chinese 
hands. Such a standpoint is a quixotic fight 
against wind mills—with the important dif- 
ference that behind today’s mills there is a 
real enemy which waits for the proper mo- 
ment to strike unexpectedly from some new 
quarter. All western failures, political as 
well as military, in Korea and elsewhere, are 
caused by this quixotic misconception. 

The battle which the West is now forced 
to fight in Korea is no more a Russian or 
Chinese battle than it is an American one. 
It cannot be considered a national action, 
i. e; an action which is carried out by one 


or many national states in their national 
interests, however ill-conceived they may be. 
In Korea we are on one battlefield of inter- 
national civil war, provoked and developed 
by a gang of cosmopolite Communists whose 
headquarters and main for the time 
being are in Moscow. Also, the target of the 
action has little to do with the idea of con- 
quest of Korea itself and its incorporation 
within the national boundaries of Russia or 
China. Nor would it be true to say that 
the final target is territorial conquest of all 
Asia or of the whole world. 


MARXISTS AIM TO CHANGE HUMAN NATURE 


Marxist theory, strategy and patterns for 
domination consider territorial conquests 
and governmental control merely as means 
and not as aims, As Kari Marx stated it, 
the main objective in his theory is to change 
the world in accordance with the godless 
and inhuman prescriptions of which this 
theory consists. But as Marx and his disci- 
ples stress quite correctly, world economy, 
social life and political institutions cannot 
be radically changed without a radical 
change in human nature itself. 

Lenin and Stalin differ from all other con- 
querors and dictators exactly in that re- 
spect—that they want to conquer territories 
and destroy states in order to conquer and 
subdue their populations, to dictate to hu- 
man beings their way of life, their behavior, 
thoughts, beliefs, and feelings. Communism 
seeks not the glory of its rulers, nor does 
it look for territorial grandeur, or profits on 
world markets. Communism is out for hu- 
man souls. Its chief target is man, who 
must be mastered physically and mentally 
in order to curb and then change his nature. 
COMMUNISTS WINNING BATTLE FOR ASIAN SOULS 

In Korea, things have developed exactly 
along these lines of the Communist bid for 
physical and spiritual domination over hu- 
manity. No doubt, the strategic importance 
of the Korean peninsula did not escape the 
attention of the Communist military plan- 
ners. Still, in Korea, Communists fight not 
for Seoul or Pusan, but for Asian souls. 
They fight for the sympathies, support, and 
subservience of the souls in the greatest 
reservoir of human beings, Asia. 

The truth is that as matters now stand, 
the Communists have been winning this 
battle, and have done so rather easily. They 
not only met little western resistance on 
the front line of battle for Aslan sympathies 
and support, but were even assisted by the 
West, however involuntarily. We have to 
take as an illustration the question of treat- 
ment of the prisoners of war in allied hands. 
WEST BUNGLED REPATRIATION ISSUE IN KOREA 

Surely the West stands at the present time 
on the highly moral and politically advan- 
tageous position of nonforcible repatriation 
of the members of the Communist armed 
forces in United Nations hands; or better 
to say—the United States alone stands on 
this point, and not firmly enough, I am 
afraid. We know that the majority of Amer- 
ica’s allies prefer to send the prisoners to 
the dogs, inasmuch as this might give some 
comfort to the West European nations— 
short-lived comfort at that. 

We know that Britain and France exert 
strong pressure upon the United States and 
we do not know yet whether this country 
will finally yield or not. Changes in Amer- 
ican foreign policy haven't been an excep- 
tion, but a rule. All this means that the 
West is not united but divided on the pris- 
oner issue, and that the prevailing atmos- 
phere is, as it always has been since the 
days of the forcible repatriation of the Rus- 
sian anti-Communists in Germany and Aus- 
tria in 1945-46, that of neglecting every- 
thing but one’s own (mistakenly evaluated) 
interests, 
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CHINESE AND KOREANS WHO SURRENDERED TO 
JOIN OUR SIDE ARE OUR ALLIES, NOT ORDINARY 
Pow’s 
But even if America resolutely sticks to 

the principle of nonforced repatriation, I 
fear it will not restore Asian confidence in 
the West. The harm was done by causing 
the impression that in the West, prisoners 
of war from Communist countries have been 
considered as normal prisoners, and not as 
friends or allies who have chosen freedom. 
I have mentioned the forcible repatriation 
of the Russian anti-Communists. Then 
came the forced repatriation or efforts to- 
ward it of the even greater masses of peoples 
from behind the fron curtain, the so-called 
DP’s of many nationalities. On top of all 
this came the extradition in the first post- 
war years of many of the deserters from the 
Red army in Germany, a fact still hidden 
from American public knowledge, but one 
which remains, as I can testify, a deep wound 
in the hearts of millions of Russians who 
fear that if they have to fight Americans 
they can hardly surrender to them with con- 
fidence in western promises. 

The same attitude which stopped Rus- 
sian defections in Europe now has stopped 
the North Korean and Chinese defections in 
Korea, It is easy to imagine the bitter feel- 
ings of a Chinese soldier lying in a fox hole 
across from American positions somewhere 
in Korea, forced to conclude that he has to 
fight those whom he likes and to serve the 
cause he hates. But he has no choice. He 
has been left no choice. For he knows that 
all these long months the negotiations with 
Communists were centered around the re- 
patriation of Chinese and Koreans who be- 
came prisoners of war—and who knows how 
these negotiations will end? This fact 
alone, the horse trading with his Communist 
masters over others like himself, the simple 
men of China or Korea, makes him suspicious 
of the West. 


CAN HONORABLE PEACE BE MADE WITH 
COMMUNIST OPPRESSORS? 


In the leaflets of the Western Powers there 
is much talk about their ardent desire to 
finish the war and to make an honorable 
peace. Peace with whom? With this simple 
Chinese peasant put into Communist uni- 
form, and with millions of plain people like 
him? No, certainly not—the peace would 
be made with the Communist bosses who 
send millions of Chinese to be killed at 
American hands at the front while back 
home they do the dirty business them- 
selves—under the pretext of purging the 
Communist state of enemies of the people 
or agents of American imperialism. 

Peace to the West means slavery and misery 
and death to the millions left in the hands 
of their Communist masters. Here is the 
greatest tragedy of our time; that there is 
contradiction between the immediate inter- 
ests of the people under the Communist 
yoke and of the people of the West. Sadly 
enough, this tragedy is not only not realized 
by the West but has even been compounded 
by recent statements by some very influ- 
ential Americans concerning the policy of 
liberation. Supporting it, they applied the 
principles only to some of the nations en- 
slaved by communism, not to all. Unfor- 
tunately, not only the Russians, the first 
victims of communism, but the Chinese 
and North Koreans have too often been ex- 
cluded from the interests of the West. How 
can one expect Chinese and North Korean 
soldiers to surrender under these conditions? 
And if they cannot surrender, they have to 
fight. Stalin can really feel himself much 
obliged to the West in his struggle against 
the West. 


INDIAN PROPOSAL ON POW’S EXPOSED WEST'S 
REAL LACK OF CONCERN ABOUT THEIR FATE 


One more evidence of the hypocritical and 
confusing western handling of the problem 
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of the prisoners of war is the discussion in 
the United Nations concerning it, and espe- 
cially the ill-famed Indian resolution. Cer- 
tainly, if one wants to keep anti-Communist 
Chinese soldiers fighting the Americans he 
has only to inform them about the Indian 
proposal to decide the fate of the prisoners 
by a neutral commission in which Com- 
munists participate. 

But the protocol of the United Nations 
belongs to the political Emily Posts and 
not to the political realists. It is quite 
sufficient to mention what is going on in 
the United Nations in order to indicate 
clearly the continuing tendency to consider 
the war in Korea as a separate conflict which 
micht be resolved separately, by a compro- 
mise with the Communist oppressors of half 
of humanity. This fact alone makes im- 
possible any compromise between the West 
and its possible allies behind the Communist 
lines, particularly in Korea, and therefore 
makes doubtful victory for the West. 


RADICAL CHANGE IN WESTERN ATTITUDE NEEDED 
TO AVOID LOSING WAR IN KOREA 


That’s why it can be said truthfully that 
war in Korea is almost won by the Com- 
munists. Even their military defeat in 
Korea will not change it—the West will be 
regarded by the bewildered and resentful 
millions of victims of communism, either 
as a colonial, imperialist intruder of the 
old style, or as a collaborator with the new 
Communist colonizers, Only a quick and 
radical change in the whole western atti- 
tude and in western policies can reverse the 
antiwestern feelings of those human beings 
who are caught bctween the Scylla of Com- 
munist terror and betrayal, and the Charyb- 
dis of western misunderstanding of the real 
nature of the present clash and of what is 
at stake in that clash. 


ENTIRE WORLD, NOT MERELY THE WEST, HAS 
RIGHT TO FREEDOM 


It has been stated that communism can 
be beaten only by a higher moral philosophy. 
The principle of nonforced repatriation is 
but a small part of this moral philosophy. 
A limited policy of liberation of the satellite 
nations under the Communist yoke is an- 
other phase of this higher code of moral 
standards which must be accepted and prac- 
ticed to defeat communism, But these, be- 
ing limited, actually work negatively, against 
their own aims, since the whole morality is 
not hurled against communism. In making 
a new start with this higher moral philos- 
ophy we must recognize that not only the 
western half-a-world, but the whole world 
has a right to freedom; that the fight is 
for the freedom of all men, not merely of 
those who still have it. Ours is battle for 
man himself. We have to accept this chal- 
lenge of communism, which seeks his soul, 
or we will perish. 


CONFUSED WESTERN ALLIES HINDER AMERICAN 
ACTION 


Evidently the confused and fearful West 
European and other leaders, thinking only 
in terms of outdated concepts, are unable to 
conceive all this. They act as dead weight 
on American action. They are exactly the 
same type of allies about which Napoleon 
once said he would prefer to fight against 
them rather than with them. America needs 
these allies, naturally. However, to be help- 
ful allies, they must open their eyes to the 
purpose and methodology of Communist 
warfare. 

POWERFUL ALLIES ARE BEHIND COMMUNIST LINES 


But really powerful allies can be found 
behind the Communist lines—the peoples of 
Russia and China and of all other enslaved 
nations of the great Eurasian Continent, 
where reality of communism has opened the 
eyes of millions upon millions of people. If 
America wants to find the way to their hearts 


it can, and quickly, by reaching for them, 
by making a modus operandi with peoples 
who want freedom instead of dreaming of a 
modus vivendi with Stalin. If America 
wants to lead the struggle with communism 
for man, and will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with every real ally on both sides of the iron 
curtain, it will win, not only in Korea, but 
in all the world. 


California State Water Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include for the Recorp an editorial from 
the Sacramento Bee of January 5, 1953, 
commending Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, for his proposal to create a State 
water department and centralize Cali- 
fornia’s many water agencies under a 
single administrative agency. During 
the past year I have had the pleasure of 
discussing many of our State’s water 
problems with Governor Warren. We 
both agree there is a great need for more 
local control in the management of Cali- 
fornia’s water resources. 

As chairman of a Special Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, I held 
a 3-day hearing with a State legislative 
committee on some of California’s water 
problems in October of 1951, and have 
attended several meetings since then on 
this important subject. The hearings 
showed the need for a more aggressive 
attitude and the acceptance of more re- 
sponsibility by the State in the field of 
water development. So I heartily agree 
with the editorial from the Sacramento 
Bee which states: 


Gov. Earl Warren’s proposal to create a 
State water department is a constructive and 
forward-looking step toward solving a prob- 
lem which takes second place to none in re- 
spect to California’s growth. 


The editorial follows: 


STATE WATER DEPARTMENT Is A CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROPOSAL 


Gov. Earl Warren’s proposal to create a 
State water department is a constructive and 
forward looking step toward solving a prob- 
lem which takes second place to none in re- 
spect to California's future growth. 

At present the administration of the 
State’s part in the mammoth water develop- 
ment program is handled through numerous 
detached boards and agencies operating, in 
many instances, entirely independently of 
each other. 

Certainly to bring these various boards 
and bureaus together under one head would 
coordinate their activities and, of greater im- 
portance, give more purposeful direction to 
the State’s water policies. 

And this becomes all the more imperative 
if California is to undertake on her own such 
huge projects as the one planned on the 
Feather River. 

The only surprising thing about the Gov- 
ernor’s proposal is that it was not made 
sooner in view of the vital role of water in 
the State’s present and future. 

If California is to have a supply sufficient 
to take care of the population, agricultural 
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and industrial growth, which is as Inevitable 
as tomorrow’s sunrise, steps must be taken 
immediately to develop and administer a 
sound, over-all policy of water conservation, 

A hodgepodge development cannot be tol- 
erated, for as Warren well put it: 

“We must realize that most of the water 
which can be developed privately or through 
local governments has been put to use. Thus 
we must get additional water from larger 
streams and tributaries with multiple pur- 
pose projects—projects which include flood 
control, power development, recreation fa- 
cilities and other related assets.” 

To build or to permit to be built any 
dam which fell short of serving all possible 
beneficial purposes would be a waste of the 
State’s precious dam sites. 

It should be obvious that a more compre- 
hensive use can be made of this dwindling 
natural resource under an over-all direction 
such as could be provided through a water 
department. 

Governor Warren wisely has refused to be 
stampeded into an endorsement of State ac- 
quisition of the Central Valley project. 

It is indeed well to give critical scrutiny to 
the proponents of State ownership who have 
axes to grind or selfish purposes to be served 
thereby. 

The only interests to be considered in such 
a move are the interests of all the people of 
California. And even with the most 
charitable view, the plan of State owner- 
ship leaves unanswered the question of 
how it would serve better or cheaper the wel- 
fare of the water and power users in the 
Central Valley. 


When Will Peace Come to the World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a very worthy article 
from Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, 
Ind., issued for January 11, 1953: 


We would call your attention to the article 
below headed “When will peace return to 
this world?” It is a speech of Benjamin 
Franklin before the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on June 28, 1787, and his reasoning ap- 
plies with even greater force to the United 
Nations Assembly, since representatives of 
more than 50 nations are there. 

David tells us in the second Psalm that the 
God of Heaven will look down with derision 
even on kings of the earth who try to settle 
world affairs without His assistance. That 
Psalm is very applicable to Stalin and Tito, 
and other atheistic rulers, for in it we read: 

“The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
princes met together against the Lord, and 
against His Christ * * * and now, O ye 
kings, understand; receive instruction, you 
trat judge the earth. Serve ye the Lord with 
fear and rejoice unto Him with trembling.” 

The Lord also warned them against neg- 
lecting to enforce moral discipline as repre- 
sentatives of the citizenry when He wrote, 
through David: 

“Embrace discipline, lest at any time the 
Lord be angry, and you perish from the just 
way.” 

After the armistice, following World War 
I, the so-called Big Four sat at the Versailles 
peace table. The presiding officer was Cle- 
menceau, of France, who was a professed 
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atheist. He dictated the terms of peace after 
he used President Wilson to write a number 
of letters to the Kaiser to surrender. 

But there has been no peace in the world 
since that time—35 years ago. There is still 
a professed atheist practically running the 
United Nations. By catering to him you can 
be sure that we shall win no just peace even 
after we finish fighting in Korea, 

In the same Psalm we quote above, God 
the Father gives unto Christ “the ends of 
the earth as His inheritance.” Statesmen 
of the world, therefore, must try to ascertain 
His mind and they should do it in prayer on 
their knees; not separately, but jointly. 
Read below what Franklin said at a meeting 
of our founding fathers in 1787: 


WHEN WILL PEACE COME TO THE WORLD?—READ 
WHAT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN URGED AND JUDGE 
FOR YOURSELP 


“Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks’ close attendance 
and continual reasonings with each other, 
our different sentiments on almost every 
question, several of the last producing as 
many noes as ayes, is methinks, a melan- 
choly proof of the imperfection of the hu- 
man understanding. 

“We indeed seem to feel our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been running 
about in search of it. We have gone back to 
ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those 
republics which, having been formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution, now no 
longer exist. And we have viewed modern 
states all around Europe, but find none of 
their consitutions suitable to our circum- 
stances. 

“In this situation of this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, 
and scarce able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how has it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of hum- 
bly applying to the Father of Lights to il- 
luminate our understandings? 

“In the beginning of the contest with Great 
Britain, when we were sensible of danger, 
we had daily prayer in this room for the 
Divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were 
heard, and they were graciously answered, 
All of us who were engaged in the struggle 
must have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending Providence in our favor. To 
that kind of Providence we owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national 
felicity. And have we now forgotten that 
Powerful Friend? Or do we imagine that 
we no longer need His assistance? 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth: that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His aid? 

“We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writings, that ‘except the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain that build it.’ I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel. We shall be divided by 
our little partial local interests; our proj- 
ects will be confounded; and we ourselves 
shall become a reproach and byword down 
to future ages. And what is worse, man- 
kind may hereafter, from this unfortunate 
instance, despair of establishing governments 
by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, 
war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg leave to move that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of 
Heaven and its blessings on our deliberations 
be held in this Assembly every morning be- 
fore we proceed to business, and that one or 
more of the clergy of this city be requested 
to officiate in that service.” (Benjamin 
Franklin, June 28, 1787, at Constitutional 
Convention, Philadelphia, record of the Fed- 


eral Convention by Max Farrand, vol. I, p. 
450.) 

On this the editor of a western labor paper 
makes this remark: 

“You know the results. The men of that 
Constitutional Convention did pray. And 
you know what happened. The best Con- 
stitution ever drafted by man was drawn up. 

“Have not all the things we have attempted 
failed because we have not asked the bless- 
ing of God on our work? Human virtue is 
not enough in fighting the forces of darkness. 
Our strength must come from God, not our- 
selves. As men of wisdom let us go to the 
sources of wisdom, to God our Father, Who 
only waits for our prayers to pour forth His 
bounty on our hearts. Let us then declare 
our helplessness, our misery, our sorrow, our 
total dependence on Him: ‘Whatsoever you 
ask in My Son's name, that I will grant you'.” 

Our Sunday Visitor published a portion 
of Franklin's speech more than a year ago, 
and the head of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System thought it should be used over the 
air. 


Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I enclose herewith an editorial 
on the life and character of the match- 
less Gen. Robert E. Lee. The editorial 
appears as an advertisement of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass., in the January 16 edition 
of the United States News & World 
Report. This commendable service be- 
ing rendered by one of our leading insur- 
ance companies is deeply appreciated. 


He Lost A WAR AND Won IMMORTALITY 


Even among the free, it is not always easy 
to live together. There came a time, less 
than a hundred years ago, when the people 
of this country disagreed so bitterly among 
themselves that some of them felt they could 
not go on living with the rest. 

A test of arms was made to decide whether 
Americans should remain one nation or be- 
come two. The armies of those who be- 
lieved in two nations were led by a man 
named Robert E. Lee. 

What about Lee? What kind of man was 
he who nearly split the history of the United 
States down the middle and made two sepa- 
rate books of it? 

They say you had to see him to believe 
that a man so fine could exist. He was 
handsome. He was clever. He was brave. 
He was gentle. He was generous and charm- 
ing, noble and modest, admired and beloved. 
He had never failed at anything in his up- 
right soldier’s life. He was a born winner, 
this Robert E. Lee. 

Except for once. In the greatest contest 
of his life, in the war between the South 
and the North, Robert E. Lee lost. 

Now there were men who came with 
smouldering eyes to Lee and said: “Let’s not 
accept this result as final. Let’s keep our 
anger alive. Let’s be grim and unconvinced, 
and wear our bitterness like a medal. You 
can be our leader in this.” 

But Lee shook his head at those men. 
“Abandon your animosities,” he said, “and 
make your sons Americans.” 

And what did he do himself when his war 
was lost? He took a job as president of a 
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tiny college, with 40 students and 4 pro- 
fessors, at a salary of $1,500 a year. He had 
commanded thousands of young men in bat- 
tle. Now he wanted to prepare a few hun- 
dred of them for the duties of peace. So the 
countrymen of Robert E. Lee saw how a born 
winner loses, and it seemed to them that in 
defeat he won his most lasting victory. 

There is an art of losing, and Robert E. 
Lee is its finest teacher. In a democracy, 
where opposing viewpoints regularly meet 
for a test of ballots, it is good for all of us 
to know how to lose occasionally, how to 
yield peacefully, for the sake of freedom. Lee 
is our master in this. The man who fought 
against the Union showed us what unity 
means. 

JOHN Hancock MUTUAL Lire INSUR- 
ANCE Co. 
Boston, Mass, 


Air Power Is Vital to Our Existence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of Congress I found an edito- 
rial called We Vote on Survival, which 
I think holds a message for every Mem- 
ber of this Congress and for every mem- 
ber of the incoming administration. The 
author of the editorial is Gill Robb Wil- 
son, the editor and publisher of Flying 
magazine, and a distinguished writer on 
all matters pertaining to aviation, 


The burning question of the day is secu- 
rity with freedom— 


Writes Mr. Wilson— 


Assure these and all else will fall in line, 
Without these nothing can be solved, 


Aggression can be defeated only by the 
strength of the alliance of free peoples 
against it. But the victory against ag- 
gression will be a Pyrrhic one unless vice 
tory brings peace. 

Victory in World War II did not bring 
peace. 

Now another storm is gathering, and 
the people have voted for their leaders 
and their representatives in Congress, 
It is the responsibility of these elected 
representatives of the American people 
to take steps to give the United States 
security with freedom. 

That security must be maintained with 
airpower. Today the allies of the poten- 
tial aggressor outnumber the allies of 
the free states. The superior manpower 
of the aggressor can be met only by su- 
perior technological force in the free 
world. That force must come from air- 
power. We must have an Air Force su- 
perior to that which the Soviet world can 
muster against us. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot all be experts 
in the techniques of aviation. We can- 
not all be specialists in military matters, 
or engineers of victory. But we can have 
a concept of airpower, and understand 
that airpower, and only airpower, can 
save the West from aggression out of the 
East. “Airpower,” as Gill Robb Wilson 
says, “is vital to our existence.” 
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For that reason, I extend my remarks 
by inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp Mr. Gill Robb Wilson’s timely re- 
minder that what we do in this Congress 
may well determine whether we have 
war or yace, aggression and defeat, or 
survival. 

The editorial from the November 1952 
issue of Flying magazine is as follows: 

WE VOTE ON SURVIVAL 


We do not expect our political leaders to 
be aviation authorities. We do expect them 
to understand from abundant evidence that 
air supremacy is imperative for the United 
States. We do expect them to let nothing 
thwart attainment of that supremacy. 

American aviation is not vocal, due to the 
extent of Government control over it. To 
the mere politician, this fact lets him off 
the hook. And unhappily many politicians 
are very mere. 

But the political innocuousness of aviation 
does not let the American people off the 
hook, They must live with the significance 
of airpower—our own and that of others— 
for better or worse. The hope of the people, 
therefore, is for a political leader who knows 
how to steer the Ship of State in the air age. 

Steering a Ship of State on an air ocean 
requires some skill. The leaders of the police 
states did not understand navigation of the 
air ocean, They mishandled airpower. 
They all sank and their Ships of State with 
them. 

Neither did the political leaders of the de- 
mocracies know how to steer a Ship of State 
on the air ocean. They dissipated their air- 
power and derived no peace from victory. 

Now another storm is on us and in the 
midst of it we must choose fresh leaders. 
The politicians will ask us to measure the 
candidates for leadership in terms of prej- 
udices—our prejudices, that is—prejudices 
of partisanship, of racial background, of 
creed, of complexion, of sectionalism, of 
labor, of class and of utopianism. 

It is to be hoped that there will be voters 
in large numbers who will not be coaxed by 
the Pied Pipers of Partisanship—voters who 
will choose their man only after hearing the 
candidates evaluate the forces which can 
preserve our security and maintain our 
freedom. 

The burning question of the day is se- 
curity with freedom. Assure these and all 
else will fall in line, Without these noth- 
ing can be solved. 

Five times in modern history an aggressor 
has threatened to conquer the world—Louis 
XIV of France, Napoleon, Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern, Adolf Hitler, and now Stalin. Four 
of these times the aggressor was turned back 
by the alliance of free peoples against him, 
There is nothing new either in aggression 
or in alliance against it. 

But this time there is a difference. This 
time the aggressor has vast superiority in 
manpower. This time the aggressor can 
survive on a lower standard of life than the 
free world. This time the aggressor has mil- 
lions of slaves and a territorial invulner- 
ability unique in history. And this time the 
United States, rather than Britain, is the 
focal point of resistance to aggression. 

Such are the factors of aggressor strength 
today that if the free world is to remain free 
its strength must be engineered. Bared 
breasts of heroes are not enough. 

Such is the aggressor today that only fear 
of retaliation by air prevents his columns 
from sweeping across Western Europe as 
they swept from Moscow to Berlin. 

And such is the aggressor’s cupidity that 
none can trust his pledged word. 

If, then, the aggressor is beyond reason, 
and cannot be outnumbered, and fears only 
retaliation, is it not apparent that the en- 
gineering of our freedom is basically a mat- 
ter of airpower? 


If this is the case, is it not reasonable to 
query candidates for political leadership on 
their zeal for American airpower? 

Certainly we do not expect them to be 
experts in the techniques of aviation. But 
certainly we expect them to tell us why our 
best planes are out-speeded in Korean skies; 
why our engine and aircraft production 
schedules lag dangerously; why our young 
men no longer flock to flight training; why 
our youth is economically ruled off Ameri- 
can airports; why last year our ROTC turned 
out only 7,500 air reservists; why the nature 
of Government contracts stifles creative in- 
genuity; why our output of graduate en- 
gineers is tragically inadequate; why our 
guided missile program is a bitter disap- 
pointment; and, although even they prob- 
ably cannot find out, who caused the 5-year 
stalemate in development of the H-bomb. 

If airpower is only relatively important to 
American security, even these fundamentals 
need cause no concern. 

But if airpower is vital to our existence, 
is it not prudent to learn the concept of the 
candidates on these matters before we make 
choice of one to lead us during four crucial 
years? 


Address by the Honorable Mrs. John B. 
Sullivan, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the 
notable address by the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Missouri, the first 
woman to serve in either House of the 
Congress from her State, Mrs. JOHN B. 
SULLIVAN, delivered before the Women’s 
National Press Club at the Statler Hotel, 
of Washington, D. C., on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 3, 1953, as follows: 


Madam President, membérs of the Women’s 
National Press Club, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, thank you. Thank you for 
your gracious welcome, You are delightful 
hosts. 

You have by now, heard quite a number of 
brilliant, informative and penetrating head- 
lines. May I, nonetheless, have your indul- 
gence in a few speculative ones? 

I’m thinking of a headline—which should 
be not at all displeasing—to my colleagues. 
It will read: 

“Women are here to stay in Congress.” 
“The phenomenal success of the 12 ladies 
in Congress assures their reelection by a 
landslide.” 

And another headline, which I hope will 
appear as a streamer, will read: 

“Consumers poorly protected.” 

With subheads such as this: 

“High pressure ads take millions from 
gullible public.” “The FTC takes little no- 
tice of flagrant abuses.” “One recent case 
in point—chlorophyll.” “Science finds chlo- 
rophyll utterly useless.” “Congresswomen 
call for immediate correction of abuses.” 

And then—there is one which I dearly hope 
will soon be less of a dream and more of a 
reality. It reads: “Ladies of Congress smash 
party lines, unite.” 

Speaking for the 12 national lady legis- 
lators, a Congresswoman from the Middle 
West read a statement on the floor of the 
House as follows: “Henceforth, in matters 
affecting the welfare of women and children, 
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party lines will no longer exist. We take the 
position that women and children, regard- 
less of color of skin or church affiliation or 
origin of birth, are born equal—and that 
such equality does not cease at birth-—but 
should continue in all things till death.” 

Now this headline certainly would be a 
pleasure to read: 

“Prominent conservative Senator states 
before the Republican Policy Planning Com- 
mittee that social gains of the last two de- 
cades will not be revoked by legislation.” 

I hope with all my heart that no congres- 
sional legislation is contemplated to tear 
down such programs as the rural electrifica- 
tion; soil, forest, and water conservation; 
cancel social security or other similar meas- 
ures now in effect. 

In the march of progress there is no stand- 
ing still—either we march forward, or we go 
backward. I am proud that these social 
gains were initiated and put into effect by 
my party, and it is my firm belief that the 
people of our country will insist that the 
new administration will not only continue 
these gains, but will work for their better- 
ment. 

Now, this headline certainly was a delight- 
ful reverie—again I quote: “The President 
sends message to Congress requesting our 
youth be classified with most valuable na- 
tional resource.” 

“The President” (continues the headlines), 
“states the precarious world military and 
political situation makes it imperative that 
youth be placed on an even higher level 
than tidelands oils or fissionable material.” 

“He requests Congress enact legislation 
creating conditions assuring our youth— 
physical and mental health, unhindered op- 
portunities for the development of creative 
talents, study of trades and professions, and 
assurance of economic security.” 

Now here is a headline which may be 
quoted here by some newspapers, but is cer- 
tain to be misquoted widely, behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains: 

“Mrs. John B. Sullivan condemns policy 
of ‘billions for armaments and only pennies 
for propaganda.’ 

“The Congresswoman from Missouri holds 
that the most effective secret weapon, and 
certainly a secret as far as many Congress- 
men are concerned, is the instrument of 
propaganda. 

“The politburo does not fear our military 
might nearly as much as it fears the one 
weapon, dissemination of truth by propa- 
ganda, 

“To us, it should be not only a weapon, but 
a powerful resource for securing peace, peace 
by persuasion. We must avail ourselves of 
that resource for peace, in all its aspects and 
variations, without pause or let-up.” 

Honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
would like to thank you for the privilege of 
invading your province, for the moment as 
a headline writer. On that score none of you 
need fear my competition. 

I am happy to have listened to my able 
colleagues and to the gentlemen from the 
Upper House. I am particularly pleased to 
have been privileged to listen to the still 
reigning Vice President, the only Vice Presi- 
dent by common consent honored with the 
title “Veep.” He is not only our 
guest but the ranking gentleman of the 
Nation. 

I should like also to extend my felicitations 
to the next VP, not only because of his shin- 
ing success of last November but the pleas- 
urable anticipation which must be his, 
of occupying the seat soon to be vacated by 
our illustrious guest. To the next Vice 
President, history has allotted a test, joyful 
as it is difficult, that of retaining a high level 
of the Vice President’s office, created by the 
sage from Kentucky whom most men se- 
cretly envy and all women love, which is no 
secret. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Record two timely caveats respecting 
our monetary policy from the January 
12, 1953, issue of the New York Times. 

The first is a warning against cutting 
loose from one of the few, but also one 
of the most basic stabilities left in the 
world teday—the price of gold as now 
fixed by the United States Treasury. 
Such a step is being urged in some quar- 
ters as a means of shoring up some of 
the world’s soft-currencies, by making 
their gold stocks temporarily worth 
more. But this cure, as the Times edi- 
torial points out, would be worse than 
the disease. It would provide a wind- 
fall for gold speculators and for a hand- 
full of major gold producing countries, 
including Soviet Russia, while adding 
fuel to the fires of inflation. Its cura- 
tive effect would be fleeting, and in the 
end illusory. 

The second article is a warning voiced 
by the Times financial columnist, Ed- 
ward H. Collins, against the proposal, 
now being voiced in international finan- 
cial circles, for a new and even more 
extravagantly glorified international 
monetary fund. Before embarking on 
any such project we should carefully 
analyze and evaluate the promise and 
performance of the present International 
Monetary Fund—not overlooking the 
fact that its Executive Secretary has just 
been fired for refusing to tell the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee whether 
he is now or has been engaged in espio- 
nage activities against the United States 
Government. 

The Times articles follow: 


THE Price or GOLD 


A rise in the price of gold has a direct 
appeal not only to gold producers and to 
countries in which gold production is an im- 
portant element in the balance of payments, 
but also to speculators and purveyors of fi- 
nancial rumors who trade on this circum- 
stance year in and year out. And when we 
add to these interested groups those wishful- 
minded economists and publicists who are 
sitting ducks for anyone who comes along 
with a plausible panacea for any economic 
problem it is scarcely surprising that pro- 
posals for dollar devaluation, or raising the 
price of gold, recur with an almost seasonal 
or cyclical rhythm, 

Like Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, this loose and more or less 
permanent coalition of forces is constantly 
seeking a new malady for which it may, with 
at least a certain amount of plausibility, 
prescribe its favorite cure-all. At the pres- 
ent time it believes it has found such a 
malady in the foreign exchange problem that 
is usually spoken of as the problem of the 
dollar shortage. If the United States 
‘Treasury would raise its official buying prices 
for gold, ft is argued, it would greatly in- 
crease the liquidity of countries trading with 
the United States by raising the value of 
knead monetary gold stocks and newly mined 
gold. 

For those who may have found themselves 
momentarily impressed by the superficial 


logic of the newest crop of rumors about a 
mark-up in the gold price, we commend 4 
reading of the January issue of the Monthly 
Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York. The economist-authors of this publi- 
cation bring the so-called argument, for such 
action into clear focus. They show, among 
other things, that even if the advertised 
benefits could be accepted at their full face 
value they would be comparatively trivial 
in amount compared with the aid that has 
been extended by the United States in an 
attempt, as yet unsuccessful, to meet the 
“dollar shortage.” Moreover, the distribu- 
tion of the “paper profits” thus created 
would be thoroughly capricious and would 
bear no relation to the needs of the coun- 
tries affected, or to our own policy objec- 
tives (Russia, for example, as the second 
largest producer in the world, would be 
among the small handful of major bene- 
ficiaries). 

But though the statistics on the alleged 
benefits of raising the price of gold are im- 
pressive, the moral arguments, as the bank 
observes, transcend even these. For exam- 
ple, it asks, “What constitutes a standard of 
value? If gold, which is supposed to serve as 
the standard for measuring all other values, 
is marked up because other values rise, what 
becomes of its role as the standard? What 
kind of security is afforded by a standerd 
which can be changed every time the shoe 
begins to pinch? If, as contended, there is 
‘not enough gold to go around’ because com- 
modity prices have risen—in other words, be- 
cause of inflation—why suppose that the sit- 
uation would be bettered by a new up-valua- 
tion of gold, with its invitation to a new 
round of inflation? Unless-there is willing- 
ness to accept the discipline of a stable 
standard of value, what point is there in 
having a standard at all?” 


Economics AND FINANCE—BRETTON Woops 
Lives ON 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

Bretton Woods, once known to most peo- 
ple merely as a geographical point on the 
map of New England, is today chiefly a fig- 
ure of speech, It has become a synonym for 
& peculiarly unhappy, unnecessary and un- 
fruitful conjunction of that geographical 
point, back in 1944, of two attitudes of mind, 
neither of which stands at the moment very 
high in public esteem. One of these was the 
popular belief—or perhaps one should say 
the fetish—on the part of the post-war plan- 
ners that there was no financial problem so 
deeply rooted or so complicated that it 
couldn't be solved by institutionalizing it, 
especially if the institution created for the 
purpose rested on a solid foundation of 
American dollars. The other was the atti- 
tude that proposals of this character were 
so inherently noble in concept and so trans- 
cendent in terms of normal values that 
merely to question them was tantamount to 
at least mild blasphemy. , 

In the January issue of its Monthly Bank 
Letter the National City Bank of New York 
carries a typically well-reasoned article on 
the dollar shortage problem and the related 
problem of currency convertibility. The ar- 
ticle recalls that it was “the basic assump- 
tion” at Bretton Woods that “money chang- 
ing can be carried out more efficiently within 
the temple of Government aegis.” It 
touches on the series of efforts to solve the 
exchange problems by Government action 
without success and observes: “Today, offi- 
cials of the Monetary Fund, with 6 years 
of experience behind them, have come to 
the conclusion that the basic cause of the 
dollar shortage ts the attempt by nations to 
live. beyond their means.” 


BRETTON WOODS 

It would be a mistake to conclude, how- 
ever, that the spirit of Bretton Woods is 
dead, or that there are not those among us 
who are convinced that we have a divine 
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mission to force our aid upon the other 
countries of the world, regardless of whether 
or not those countries are receptive to the 
idea. All that is needed, if we are to take 
the word of one spokesman for this group, is 
to overcome or circumvent the opposition of 
the perfectionist school of thought on this 
issue. The reader will be a little surprised 
to learn that the hard core of this school is 
comprised of the Nation’s businessmen, who, 
it seems, are just not very realistic about 
such things. Because of their idealistic 
values and their lack of worldliness, busi- 
nessmen have swallowed whole the naive no- 
tion that any country interested in borrow- 
ing money from another should try to create 
a climate favorable to such investment. 
These well-meaning but immature members 
of the community, believe it or not, even go 
so far as to try to defend their ridiculous 
position by arguing that if you invest money 
in a country without obtaining some assur- 
ance that it will protect your property rights 
on its premises will probably never improve 
its ways. 
MAFFRY’S ROLE RECALLED 


For pointing out this obvious mass defect 
in our national thinking we are indebted to 
Dr. August Maffry, who by a curious coinci- 
dence served, it appears, as technical adviser 
to the United States delegation at Bretton 
Woods in 1944. (In fairness to Dr. Maffry 
it should be added promptly that he was 
with the Department of Commerce for 10 
years and before that episode with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank for 2 years.) In October 
1952 Dr. Maffry was engaged by the State 
Department to advise the latter on how it 
could stimulate foreign investment. Less 
than 2 months later he had filed a 40-page 
report with the Department, and that report, 
it can be said with every confidence, was not 
dashed off on the spur of the moment. Only 
a person who had devoted a good part of his 
career to devising ways and means of getting 
dollars into the hands of nondollar countries 
could possibly have produced it. Dr. Mafiry 
has a pretty low opinion of the so-called per- 
fectionist approach to the problem of for- 
eign investment. To Dr. Mafiry this is a 
program of “slow accretion.” And while this 
may be just an awkward way of stating a 
simple fact to most persons, to Dr. Mafiry it. 
is probably an epithet. Dr. Maffry’s own ap- 
proach, which he has elected to call the real- 
istic approach, centers largely in this matter 
of the “investment climate,” mentioned ear- 
lier. It is Dr. Maffry’s idea that as the lend- 
ing Nation it is our duty to provide not only 
the money but the suitable local climate 
as well. 

DISGUISED SUBSIDIES 


How do we do this? Oh, in literally a mul- 
titude of ways. Most of these would be dis- 
guised subsidies, such as tax exemption, 
Government guaranties, and similar tech- 
niques. But there would also have to be a 
vast expansion of loans by the Government 
itself. In fact, if Mr. Maffry had his way 
the Government would take on such activ- 
ities as furnishing equity capital and pro- 
viding, through the Export-Import Bank, 
currency stabilization loans, to help speed 
up return to convertibility. 

But if this, in brief summary, is the Maffry 
thesis, it would be unfair to the reader not 
to give him just a taste of the flavor of Dr. 
Maffry’s report itself before closing. Take, 
for example, this passage from page 22. Dr. 
Maffry has just been discussing a plan for a 
new give-away program of which the Realist 
School of Foreign Aid had apparently been 
expecting great things, but which had run 
into sponsor trouble. The new super gadget 
was to have been called the International 
Finance Corporation. Writes Dr. Maffry: 

“The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment * * * has been lukewarm at 
best, and in some interested agencies actually 
hostile. It is now evident, moreover, that 
there will be no support from leading busi- 
ness organizations in the United States. The 
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National Foreign Trade Convention meeting 
in November 1952 resolved in strongest terms 
against the creation of the proposed corpo- 
ration. * * ® Thus the business com- 
munity * * * indicates * * * that 
it thinks the idea is bad and should be 
abandoned. It would be difficult or impos- 
sible under these circumstances to push the 
project forward and to secure the support of 
the new administration and the necessary 
enabling legislation from the new Con- 
gress, * * . 

“It is suggested therefore that the same 
purposes be accomplished in other and 
easier ways, the most important of which 
would be, as recommended above, an exten- 
sion of the activities of the Export-Import 
Bank in the field of unguaranteed develop- 
ment loans,” 


Tideland Transfer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of January 
13, 1953; 


'TIDELAND TRANSFER 


An Executive order transferring the sO- 
called tideland oil area from the Interior 
Department to the Navy Department would 
have only a single, simple effect: it would 
dramatize for the American people the sig- 
nificance of this area for the national defense. 
It would place no new obstacle whatever in 
the way of legislation giving the area away 
to the coastal States. It would not in any 
way impede President-elect Eisenhower’s ap- 
proval of such legislation. It would merely 
make the meaning of the act more plain. 
And this, no doubt, is why President Truman 
is contemplating it. It is also, no doubt, 
why proponents of the give-away are so en- 
raged about the proposed gesture. 

The proposed excutive order would convert 
the tideland area into a naval petroleum 
reserve, giving it exactly the same status as, 
say, Elk Hills or Teapot Dome. If Congress 
chose to do so, it could, presumably, enact 
legislation giving Elk Hills or Teapot Dome 
away to California or to Wyoming, the States 
in which these reserves are located, respec- 
tively. But it would be clear then that 
Congress was giving away to a single State 
an asset belonging to all the people of the 
United States—and an asset specifically dedi- 
cated to the security of the United States, 

It was the Navy that initiated and spon- 
sored the movement to determine ownership 
of offshore oil, because the Navy considered 
this oil vital to security. The Supreme Court 
said, when at last the question reached it in 
1947, that the United States has full domin- 
ion over the marginal sea; the proposed 
Executive order would do no more than dedi- 
-cate what belongs to the country to its 
defense. Teapot Dome, it will be recalled, 
Was created as a naval reserve by President 
Wilson in 1915. } 

_.. Agitation to remove it from Federal con- 
trol led to its transfer in 1921 from the Nayy 
to the Interior Department and then to the 
leasing of it by Secretary Fall to private 
interests. If it is embarrassing to a Repub- 
lican Congress to be reminded of the Teapot 
Dome scandal—or to have the defense impli- 
cations of tideland oil made clear—so much 
the better for the national welfare. : 
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A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to note. the re- 
tirement from Congress of a great Texan 
and a great American, the Honorable 
Tom Connally, a man who while serving 
his State and his country with great dis- 
tinction for some half a century has 
come to represent to Capitol visitors the 
personification of a United States Sena- 
tor. Serving in that House of Congress 
since 1928 he has been, as a writer aptly 
phrased it, one of the Senate’s greatest 
landmarks of 24 years. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
peared in the Friday, January 2, edition 
of the Beaumont Journal: 

(By Elizabeth Carpenter) 

WASHINGTON, January 2.—The United 
States Senate opens Saturday at noon with 
all of its aplomb and traditions. Even the 
famous snuffboxes will be freshly filled. 
But one of its greatest landmarks of 24 
years—Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, of 
the white mane, the gnarled nose, the white 
boiled shirt with gold studs, and wide black 
bow tie, will be missing. 

The show somehow won't be the same with 
one of its most delightful actors in retire- 
ment. For 11 years, across the Capitol in the 
House of Representatives, the tall, black- 
haired young Texan who stood straight as an 
arrow, drew the gallery applause with his 
rapier-like debate. In 1928 he moved to the 
Senate. And in these later years even as he 


“grew more stooped and gray, he was still the 


No. 1 attraction for Capitol visitors. 
mellowed him. 

His entrance to the Senate floor always 
set the gallery nudging to point out the 
man who, in this generation, and perhaps in 
future generations, looks most like a United 
States Senator. Always quick to giggle at 
the old-timed “aint’s” which sprinkled his 
debate, the gallery will wait a long time for 
an orator with the homespun flow of humor, 
frequently sharp but never mean, the ges- 
tures from as high as he could reach down to 
the floor. 

The 75-year-old Senator, to be replaced by 
41-year-old Texas Attorney General PRICE 
DANIEL on Saturday, will be at his home in 
another part of the city as Congress opens, 
His plans for the future are indefinite but 
they call for some traveling, with Washing- 
ton still as his principal address. Later, he 

may take an office downtown. 

The shift of Senators from Texas marks 
the passage of an era. When Tom Connally 
first entered the Senate, he was one of many 
who dressed in the old-fashioned coats, high 
collars and vests bespeaking the dignity of 


Age 


-the office. Cutaway comnts and striped pants 


were not uncommon. But time has changed 
that, In recent years, Connally’s manner of 
dress has been so unusual as to prompt re- 
quests from around the world for his famous 
bow ties and even scraps of his shirttail, As 
a farewell to the Senate barber who has 
trimmed his locks for many years, Connally 
last week presented him with one of his bow 
ties. 

Only Senator CLYDE Horr, of North Caro- 
lina, who wears a frocktatl coat and a carna- 
tion remains in the Senate of the group, 

southerners, whose dress has been a 


mostly 
. trade-mark of their office. 


-or stone. 


The retirement of Senator Connally is the 
passage of an era, too, in campaign tech- 
niques. For Connally was part of the school 
that just struck out across 254 counties of 
Texas, shaking hands in a barber shop or on 
a courthouse square, making the eagles 
scream in the shade of a mesquite. Perhaps 
one friend would accompany him, perhaps 
he would go it alone, 

The new advertising agency type of cam- 
paigning with its advance guard which pre- 
cedes the candidate tossing verbal confetti, 
its carefully timed press releases, billboards, 
and methodical entourage, is a technique 
strange to the Connally school of politics. It 
is, however, so much what the public has 
come to expect from its candidates that last 
spring when the Senator appeared in the 
Texas Panhandle with no warning, no reser- 
vations, no appointments but just, as he put 
it “came out to pay a visit,” the local poli- 
ticilans were flabbergasted. 

I called on the Senator this week as his of- 
fice was being vacated. Files were being 
moved out to the Library of Congress, some 
90 of them, filled with papers, manuscripts, 
and photographs which writers of contes- 
porary history already are requesting. 

The large gallery of pictures from the wall 
of the Senator's private office had been re- 
moved, shots of the Senator standing behind 
the white picket fence of the old Connally 
home in Marlin, of him with Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Truman, scores of leaders whose 
names shall forever be part of the Nation's 
historic rise to world leadership. 

Only the dust outlined the square spaces 
where they had hung. The Senator pulled 
himself to his feet and greeted me—a cour- 
tesy not always extended to visitors by the 
newer Senators, 

His name first appeared on Texas ballots in 
1901, he recalled, and he added, with pride, 
“in that entire period there has never been 
a hint or an insinuation of any wrongdoing.” 

His code of morals, he said, is that any 
public servant “should wash his hands of 
everything except his duty to the people and 
his country under the Constitution. 

That didn't mean, he added, that he thinks 
Washington has been more corrupt now than 
ever. 

“I was here under Harding,” he chuckled, 
“and good God, you couldn’t get more Cor- 
rupt than that.” 

Reflecting on his long life of public serv- 
ice, the Senator remarked that there was 
nothing in the world he would rather have 
done than to have served in the Senate, 

“There have been lots of satisfactions in 
it,” he said, and added with a grin, “lots of 
laughs.” 

Four times, he noted, he crossed the Atlan- 
tic to help lay the groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations, which, he be- 
lieves “despite some of its shortcomings, 
offers us our best hope for peace.” 

Senator Connally still feels that the speech 
he made to a joint session of the Texas Legis- 
lature deploring Roosevelt's court-packing 
plan was his best. 

He likes to recall, too, the famous remark 
of his father who advised him as a youngster, 
“Son, if I'd a~had your education, I'd a-gone 
to Congress,” and his own advice to his son, 
Federal Judge Ben Connally, “Politics is a 
cussed trade, son, even if you’re good at it.” 

Not long ago Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, paid tribute to the retiring Texan, 
recalling that he once thrilled to Connally'’s 
speeches as he read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp in his country law office in Georgia. 

“Tom Connally’s record is embalmed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the archives 
of the Nation, and in the hearts of the peo- 
ple,” declared Russet in an impassioned 
speech. “It is more imperishable than 
would be any memorial constituted of metal 
He has served his country well 
with devotion and unselfish patriotism.” ~ 


A130 


To Texas school children who, like the 
writer, grew up learning the names of their 
Texas Senators, it is going to seem a little 
sad not to be listing Tom Connally among 
them anymore. 


World Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, at a dinner 
held on January 6 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City honoring 
Mr. George Farkas, a leading philan- 
thropist, industrialist, and communal 
leader of Bronx County, N. Y., and owner 
of the Alexander Department Stores of 
New York City, Mr. Sterling W. Brown, 
general director of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Inc., de- 
livered a timely and an excellent speech 
on the subject of world leadership and 
the growing need of the establishment 
of a social order in which the religious 
ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relation- 
ships. s 

The subject is so timely that I believe 
the speech should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress and the public, 
so I hereby include same under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD: 


The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is a voluntary association of religiously 
motivated folk—Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. Its founding was undertaken by such 
men as Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. 
Baker, Roger W. Straus, Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, and Carlton J. H. Hayes. These names 
ee rightly become revered in the NCCJ. 

he organization began with a small office, 
a director, and one secretary. Now there are 
offices in 62 cities. We have a year-round 
educational program that reaches millions of 
people in schools, colleges, civic clubs, 
churches, synagogues, trade unions, vet- 
erans’ organizations. Indeed, almost every 
facet of American life is now touched by the 
National Conference, with its three out- 
standing cochairmen: Mr. Benson Ford, Mr. 
Thomas E. Braniff, and Mr. Roger W. Straus. 

We have helped in developing a program 
overseas; for brotherhood cannot stop at a 
city or State line or a national boundary. 
In June 1950 an international organization, 
World Brotherhood, was launched under the 
leadership of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Joined with it were 
many individual citizens, from the United 
States, from Canada, and from the Western 
European countries, 

Let me give you an idea of what the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
stands for. And I can do no better than to 
read from our bylaws. Its purpose is “to 
promote justice, amity, understanding and 
cooperation among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, and to analyze, moderate and 
finally eliminate intergroup prejudices 
which disfigure and distort religious, busi- 
ness, social and political relations, with a 
view to the establishment of a social order 
in which the religious ideals of brotherhood 
and justice shall become the standards of 
human relationships.” 

This does not mean that we are attempting 
to have all Americans look alike or be the 
same. Somehow a lot of people in our coun- 
try have got the notion that there is one 


special way to look. I meet youth every day 
who are concerned because they have 
freckles, because their nose is too long or too 
short, their eyes too far apart or too close 
together, because their face is white, yellow, 
black, or brown. We wish we could convince 
them once and for all that there are many 
possible ways to look, all of them good, all 
of them attractive. And whether your hair 
is straight or curly, and your skin light or 
dark, it proves nothing except that your hair 
is straight or curly and your skin light or 
dark. These are differences that make no 
difference. At least, according to the Con- 
stitution and the Bible, they should make no 
difference in individual attractiveness, im- 
portance, and worth. 

But they do make a great difference in the 
importance and worth of our country, be- 
cause the face of America is many faces— 
all kinds of faces, and our country remains 
strong and worthy of its tradition only as 
long as these differences are invited and wel- 
come. There was a time in American history 
when the fallacious idea that America was 
a melting pot gained considerable notoriety 
and acceptance. This was not true in the 
time of the founding fathers and it is not 
true now. America is not one way of life 
but a blending of many ways; it is the wel- 
come given to the many ways of looking and 
living, including your own and your family’s. 
This is the surest fortress of our peace and 
freedom as individuals and asa nation. The 
common bond that does bind us together is 
the fundamental bond of respect for dif- 
ferences and the fundamental values of free- 
dom, democracy, and peace. Surely these 
are the most important things that bind us 
together. Although we are all of different 
size, shape, color, hair texture, and persua- 
sion, most Americans are on the side of 
justice, freedom, and brotherhood. These 
are the qualities that make the face of 
America, of any nation, beautiful and these 
are the ways that will keep it so. 

The charge that being a Protestant tends 
to secularism is a fallacious idea. The 
charge that one’s being a Catholic interferes 
with his citizenship is a false idea. The no- 
tion that being a Jew places one under 
suspicion of being a foreigner is an evil, 
un-American idea. Quite the opposite is 
true in each of these cases. The funda- 
mental values of Protestantism and of Cathol- 
icism and of Judaism undergird our citizen- 
ship. As a matter of historical fact, our 
whole western tradition with all of its 
precious values of freedom and liberty is 
based upon the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

The hate mongers, the rabble rousers, and 
the pseudo-patriots are just as much traitors 
to Americanism as the Communists. Some- 
times they are more dangerous because they 
hide behind the respectability of wealth, 
ministerial garb, or the authorship of a book. 
It always has been, and still is, incumbent 
upon every good American to make America 
safe for differences. 

America is a great land. It is great not 
only because of its vast resources, much as 
we value them. It is great not only because 
of America's great industrial skill, much as 
we appreciate it. It is great not solely be- 
cause of its high standard of living, much 
as we like it. 

America is great because of its people, be- 
cause the men and women who make up 
America are God-fearing, decent people who 
respect others, who don't like pushing people 
around, and who won't be shoved themselves. 

This great land is not a few unscrupulous 
people. This is a land with a deep spiritual 
heritage, a land of men and women who are 
law abiding, who believe that all men are 
brothers, who believe in the fatherhood of 
God. 

America is one Nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all. National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews’ job is to help 
make this a reality and to keep it that way. 
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“I Like To Believe That the Vast Ma- 
jority of People in the World Are 
Peacefully Inclined, That Even the 
Communists Will Recognize That War 
Against a Prepared United States and 
Free World Would Be an Unprofitable 


Business” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the above 
quotation is an extract from an Armistice 
Day speech given in Birmingham, Ala., 
by Mr. Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary 
of the Air Force. It is because Mr. Fin- 
letter’s speech so fittingly pointed up the 
day-long commemorative services that 
I shall ask unanimous consent to include 
this impressive speech in entirety in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the benefit 
of my colleagues who were not present 
to hear it delivered in person. The quo- 
tation I have chosen eloquently expresses 
my own deepest convictions on the prob- 
lems troubling this world today. 

The whole Armistice Day observance 
in Birmingham was an impressive serv- 
ice of rededication of the cause of peace. 
Thousands of people left their homes 
that day in Birmingham, left their 
schools and their places of business to 
take part in it. Through all the excite- 
ment, the spectacle, the commemora- 
tion, and the glory, ran the thought that 
America has a real chance for peace— 
but only through defense stronger than 
the might of Russia. That is a point 
worthy of the most careful consideration 
by every American citizen. 

It was the thought of the truly noble 
speech made by the guest speaker that 
day, Secretary of the Air Force Finletter. 
The speech Mr. Finletter made con- 
vinced everyone that America has a 
chance for peace, but only by stopping 
Soviet aggression. And it proved that 
American air power is our first line of 
defense. I was deeply impressed by this 
speech and by the speaker, and regret 
his imminent departure from the De- 
partment of the Air Force in which he 
has rendered such distinguished service. 

Promptly at 11 a. m. the memorial 
service opened at the First Methodist 
Church. Over 200 people stood in silent 
memory of those who paid the supreme 
sacrifice for their country as a 21-gun 
salute boomed from Woodrow Wilson 
Park. My distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative LAURIE G. BATTLE, in whose 
district Birmingham lies, introduced Ad- 
miral S. W. Salisbury, Chief of Navy 
Chaplains, who gave the religious ad- 
dress. 

After the memorial services of rededi- 
cation came the luncheon, which was the 
central event of the day. Mayor Cooper 
Green gave a welcoming address, and 
Senator Lister HILL, my distinguished 
Alabama colleague in the other House, 
introduced the speaker. Mr. Finletter 
modestly refrained from stressing the 
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fact that the luncheon was in a sense a 
tribute to him, as it was to Armistice 
Day. It was his fifty-eighth birthday 
party. 

Drumming home the idea that world 
disarmament and world peace both can 
be achieved, Mr. Finletter warned ag- 
gressor nations that any attack on the 
United States or its allies would be met 
with instant counterattack by our Stra- 
tegic Air Force while the Air Defense 
Forces would seek to repel the attacking 
enemy. The outcome of the atomic- 
type warfare which would follow, how- 
ever, would be destruction of the world 
as we know it today and its hope for 
tomorrow. 

Our enemies need have no fear that we 
will be the first to start an atomic war— 


Secretary Finletter stated. 


On the other hand, they know what they 
would suffer if they started such a conflict. 


Secretary Finletter hailed the United 
States Air Force as the greatest force for 
peace because of its power and striking 
ability. He traced American efforts to 
establish world peace and world dis- 
armament since 1918. He brought the 
picture up to date with Korea—explain- 
ing United Nations intervention halted 
aggression and showed that free coun- 
tries meant business. 


In Korea— 


He declared— 
we have had to resist aggression. 


Continuing, Mr. Finletter stated: 


We have good reason to fear that, if they 
could be confident of victory, the Soviets 
would use the enormous military forces they 
have built up to launch an all-out attack on 
the West. * * œ This is the great danger 
against which we have to be on guard. Such 
a war would mean destruction on a scale 
that staggers the imagination. 

In these circumstances, our Immediate 
course is clear. Together with our allies we 
must be so strong militarily that the Com- 
munists will never think they would gain by 
attacking us. We must have forces on our 
side sufficiently large and effective to serve 
as an effective deterrent to aggression, That 
is the purpose for which we have been build- 
ing up our military strength and helping 
other free countries to build up theirs. 
‘This strength is to be used purely for defen- 
sive purposes. We are arming for peace, not 
for war. * * * 

One of the consequences of the atomic 
revolution in armaments is that the initial 
blows in any struggle are likely to be the 
decisive ones. We can no longer count on 
having time, as we did in the last two wars, 
to mobilize our military resources after the 
fighting in Europe had begun. If Soviet in- 
dustries and airfields and transport facilities 
were left intact while they struck with 
atomic weapons at those of the West we 
would have no chance of ever meeting them 
again on anything like equal terms. No 
matter how strong we were to make our air 
defenses we could not prevent them from 
getting through with enough bombs to do us 
enormous damage. That is why we need 
to have, also in instant readiness at all times, 
a strategic force of our own capable of doing 
more than equal damage to the war-making 
capacity of our potential enemies. This is 
the assignment of our strategic command, 


Secretary Finletter repeated what all 
of us know, but what we must never for- 
get, that in the event of a Russian attack 
on the United States or any of our NATO 


allies, it would be the job of the United 
States Air Force to deliver our stockpile 
of atomic bombs to those targets in 
enemy territory where the damage would 
most quickly and completely paralyze his 
military operations. .Our own country 
has been setting up a radar screen, for 
which we made appropriations several 
years ago, and this screen would pick up 
enemy aircraft while still many miles 
distant, but United States pilots would 
have only minutes to get into the air 
and intercept them. It would be the 
pilots and not the so-called screen that 
would protect us, í 

Mr. Finletter repeatedly pointed out 
the importance of the air arm to future 
peace. He said: 

If our Air Force falls below the strength 
required to offset the power of the Soviet 
bloc, our whole foreign policy will fail, and 
if it fails, the world of the future will bear 
little resemblance to the one we live in and 
still less to the one we picture in our ideals. 

The avoidance of war is an end in it- 
self, * * © 

It is up-to us to show that in a democracy 
the will for peace can be made effective— 
that we can arm without letting arms be- 
come our master; that we can be strong 
without becoming belligerent. * * * 

Fe gb is the ultimate challenge presented 
us. 


Mr. Speaker, I have given this hasty 
Summary of the events of the Armistice 
Day, 1952, in Birmingham, and of Mr. 
Finletter’s noble speech there, as a pre- 
lude to my request to insert the full text 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Mr. Fin- 
letter’s calm, unimpassioned presenta- 
tion of the case for air power should con- 
vince anyone of the nature of the Air 
Force build-up, and of the idealism of 
those responsible for it. He spoke in 
wisdom and with a sense of deepest re- 
sponsibility, 

The difficulties lying ahead— 


Mr. Finletter said— 


are not insurmountable. War is not inevi- 
table. An effective system of enforced and 
fool-proof disarmament is not impossible 
to devise. 


It is clearly our duty to heed these ad- 
monitions. It is more especially our 
duty because these are the wise counsels 
of peace, and not the empty platitudes 
of an advocate of war. Secretary Fin- 
letter concluded by saying: 


I like to believe that the vast majority of 
people in the world are by nature peace- 
fully inclined—that they would be reluc- 
tant to engage in war even if they could be 
sure of bettering themselves as a result. 
But the hopes I have for peace do not come 
from any belief in the efficacy of individual 
good will to prevent the outbreak of 
war. . s e 

It is more realistic to base our hopes on 
the expectation that even Communist dicta- 
tors will have enough sense to see the foliy 
of starting a war that could bring to them- 
selves and to their countries nothing but 
destruction * * +, It is not unreason- 
able to believe that even the Communists 
will recognize that war against a prepared 
United States and the rest of the free world 
would be an unprofitable business to all 
concerned. 


Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks and 


insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sec- 
retary of Air Force Finletter’s appropri- 
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ate and inspiring remarks on Armistice 
Day. The remarks are as follows: 


November 11, the day on which we recall 
the sacrifices of those who fought in the 
First World War, should become the day on 
which we annually rededicate ourselves to 
the task of saving the world from a third, 
That is the great. role for which we, the 
people of the United States, have been cast 
by history. It is a more difficult task than 
any nation has ever undertaken before— 
and more important by far. If we are to 
Succeed, we must combine great courage with 
great wisdom, 

The courage we can take for granted; the 
wisdom must come from the sense of respon- 
sibility we feel to work out practical methods 
of giving effect to the ideals we believe in. 

In tackling the job ahead of us we have 
both advantages and the disadvantages of 
youth. We are sometimes impulsive. We 
have much to learn from experience, par- 
ticularly in the handling of our relations 
with our friends. But on the other side 
of the balance, we have strength and vigor 
and vision, and, best of all, the belief that 
what needs to be done can be done. We 
believe that the world can be organized for 
peace, and that is what we are setting out 
to do. 

It is true that we have suffered less from 
the ravages of war than the older countries 
of the world. We know less from first-hand 
experience than the peoples of Europe about 
its actual horrors. If our attitude to war 
depended only on blind reactions: to experi- 
ence, there would be reason for the fear, 
sometimes expressed by our allies, that we 
are likely to weigh too lightly the conse- 
quences of another. But, fortunately for 
ourselves and for the world, our attitude to 
war depends, not on memories of the past, 
but on the ideals we have for the future, 
We abhor the institution of war. We are 
not content with policies designed merely 
to avert it for a time; we want to see it 
abolished altogether. Although some in- 
dividuals make statements occasionally that 
represent a different point of view, I do not 
think there can be any doubt where the 
vast majority of Americans stand on this all- 
important question. 

We fought in the First World War hoping 
that it was “a war to end wars.” When it 
was over, our President took the lead in the 
establishment of an organization for the 
maintenance of peace. As a Nation we were 
not yet convinced of the need for our join- 
ing such an organization, but the principles 
of the League of Nations were widely sup- 
ported throughout the country. In the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact we joined with other 
nations in renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. These efforts failed 
to avert the Second World War, but when 
it came to an end, we entered wholeheartedly 
into the United Nations. Our support for 
the idea of a world organized for peace was 
stronger than it ever had been before. 

Our belief in that ideal has been put to 
the severest possible strain by the conflict 
that exists between the Kremlin-dominated 
Soviet bloc and the countries of the free 
world, but we still hold steadfastly to our 
conviction that the forces leading to war 
are not beyond control. Rightly, in my 
opinion, we refuse to accept the fatalistic 
view that war is inevitable. Our whole his- 
tory refiects our basic aim of attaining free- 
dom under the rule of law. To each new 
frontier within our own country, as we ex- 
panded across the continent, we carried this 
ideal. With it we took the machinery neces- 
sary for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and the suppression of violence. The mis- 
sion of establishing international law and 
order is a continuation of the mission on 
which we have been engaged since the time 
when the earliest settlers from the Old 
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World landed on these shores. It fs a mis- 
sion for which our history has given us. spe- 
cial qualifications. It is one in which we 
must not fail. 

What makes our present position particu- 
larly difficult and critical is the fact that, in 
aiming at peace, we must take steps that 
appear to be in conflict with our objectives. 
While we are working for the establishment 
of permanent peace, we must be prepared to 
meet force with force if that is necessary. 
In Korea we. have had to resist aggression. 
We have good reason to fear that, if they 
could be confident of victory, the Soviets 
would use the enormous military forces they 
have built up to launch an all-out attack on 
the West—on ourselves and on our European 
allies. This is the great danger against 
which we have to be on guard. Such a war 
would mean destruction on a scale that 
staggers the imagination. 

In these circumstances, our immediate 
course is clear. Together with our allies we 
must be so strong militarily that the Com- 
munists will never think they would gain 
by attacking us. We must have forces on our 
side sufficiently large and effective to serve 
as an effective deterrent to aggression. That 
is the purpose for which we have been build- 
ing up our military strength and helping 
other free countries to build up theirs. This 
strength is to be used purely for defensive 
purposes. We are arming for peace, not for 
war. 

From what I have said you can see for 
yourselves the extent to which the future 
rests in the hands of the United States Air 
Force. It is not exaggeration to say that it 
is the greatest power for peace in the world 
today. The part it is called on to play is 
one of extraordinary importance and of 
extraordinary difficulty. It needs to be more 
fully understood by people generally if it is 
to be carried through successfully. 

It must be prepared to undertake three 
types of assignments: air defense, strategic 
operations, and tactical operations. Should 
a war against the West ever be started by 
the Soviets, one of their first moves would 
naturally be to launch a large-scale sneak 
attack on our ports and our industrial cen- 
ters and on other strategic targets in this 
country. Therefore, the Air Defense Com- 
mand must be ready on a moment's notice 
to send up our interceptors to engage at- 
tacking bombers and bring down as many 
as possible of them before they have a chance 
to deliver their loads. We hope that through 
intelligence we may learn of any imminent 
attack before it is launched, but we cannot 
count on that. We have been setting up a 
radar screen which should pick up enemy 
planes while they are still many miles away, 
but considering the speed at which they 
‘would be traveling this would leave only a 
matter of minutes for our pilots to take off 
and climb to the altitude at which they were 
coming in. If the attack were made at night 
or in bad weather (as it probably would be), 
our interceptors would have to be able to 
locate the invaders in the dark or fog. I 
need not stress how much would depend on 
the effectiveness of this operation, nor the 
importance of our having the best possible 
equipment to carry it out, but I do urge you 
to think of what is being asked of the men 
who serve in the Air Defense Command. We 
all recognize the courage and the combat 
skill they would require in case of an actual 
attack. But that is not all I have in mind. 
I am referring more specifically to the char- 
acter required (in the command as a whole 
and in its individual members) to stand con- 
stantly in a state of readiness for an at- 
tack that might come at any minute, but 
which we hope will never come at all. 

The same is equally true of the other 
branches of the Air Force. One of the con- 
sequences of the atomic revolution in arma- 
ments is that the initial blows in any strug- 
gle are likely to be the decisive ones. We 


can no longer count on having time, as we 
did in the last two wars, to mobilize our 
military resources after the fighting in Eu- 
rope had begun. If Soviet industries and 
airfields and transport facilities were left in- 
tact while they struck with atomic weapons 
at those of the West we would have no chance 
of ever meeting them again on anything like 
equal terms. No matter how strong we were 
to make our air defenses we could not pre- 
vent them from getting through with enough 
bombs to do us enormous damage, That is 
why we need to have, also in instant readi- 
ness at all times, a strategic force of our own 
capable of doing more than equal damage to 
the war-making capacity of our potential 
enemies. This’is the assignment of our 
strategic command. 

An attack by the U. S. S. R. on the United 
States or on any of our NATO allies would 
bring this force into instant action. Its job 
would be to deliver our stockpile of atomic 
bombs to those targets in enemy territory 
where the damage would most quickly and 
completely paralyze his military operations 
against us and our allies. This would be an 
undertaking of unparalleled complexity. I 
cannot begin to explain to you the amount 
of planning and organization that has been 
required to put us in a position to carry it 
out if the time came when we had to. Nor 
can any of us fully comprehend the awful 
power of destruction that these develop- 
ments have put into our hands. The idea 
of our ever having to use it is horrifying to 
all of us. But if we did not have it as part 
of our defense establishment we would be in- 
viting the global war which it is our whole 
purpose to prevent. The very fact that it 
is such a terrible weapon affords a guaranty 
that we will never use it except for defense. 
Our enemies need have no fear that we will 
be the first to start an atomic war. On the 
other hand, they know what they would 
suffer if they started such a conflict. It is 
my belief that our hopes of peace depend 
more on SAC than on any other force in the 
world today. Until we succeed in working 
out a foolproof, enforceable system of world- 
wide disarmament, we must, however, re- 
luctantly, put our faith mainly in this 
branch of the Air Force and maintain it at 
the strength necessary to make it an effective 
deterrent to aggression. 

The third branch of the Air Force is our 
tactical air command. With the important 
part it has played in holding the Korean 
front and destroying enemy equipment you 
are familiar. It also has a place of impor- 
tance in the scheme of defense against any 
all-out attack that might be made in Europe. 
In spite of the revolution taking place in 
the methods of warfare, the NATO allies 
must still be prepared to offer direct resist- 
ance to invasion by enemy ground forces. 
Crippling blows at their sources of supplies 
and at their lines of communication would 
sap the power of any invading armies, but in 
the time that would elapse before this effect 
was felt they could, if not effectively opposed, 
carry the war deep into the territory of our 
allies. The purpose of our tactical air opera- 
tions in Europe would be to assist in repelling 
any such attack. For us, as well as for our 
allies, the defense of this territory is a mat- 
ter of vital concern and the importance of 
the part which can be played in it by tactical 
air power is being daily increased by the 
technological developments currently taking 
place. 

Speaking of the Royal Air Force, after it 
had won the Battle of Britain, Churchill 
said, “Never have so many owed so much 
to so few.” The same could truly be said 
of our Air Force today. In the words of 
another famous Briton, the poet, Milton, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Unfortunately, the force that merely stands 
on guard to prevent an attack being made 
is unlikely to inspire such words as Churchill 
spoke. It is much more likely to be the sub- 
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ject of criticism for every apparent defect in 
its management and to be blamed for the 
tax burden, for inflationary pressures, and for 
other economic problems associated with a 
large-scale defense program. I am not going 
to take time here to explain to you how ill- 
founded many of the criticisms of the Air 
Force actually are. There is ample room for 
improvement, and we are working hard to 
bring them about, but the faults that exist 
are not nearly as serious as our detractors 
make them seem to be. Just let me assure 
you that this country has an Air Force of 
which it has real reason to be proud. 

I want the people of this country to get a 
fuller appreciation of its Air Force, not to 
secure commendation for it, but to insure 
that, as a Nation, we will not falter in our 
support of a service on the strength of which 
our future so largely depends. If our Air 
Force falls below the strength required to 
offset the power of the Soviet bloc, our whole 
foreign policy will fail, and if it fails, the 
world of the future will bear little resem- 
blance of the one we live in and still less to 
the one we picture in our ideals. 

The avoidance of war is an end in itself. 
But it is more than that. If our efforts to 
advance any of the ideals we hold are to bear 
fruit, if progress is not to be set back by cen- 
turies, mankind must be preserved from the 
catastrophe of an all-out atomic war. We 
want to see the world in many ways a better 
place to live in. We want a world in which 
there will be more justice, more freedom, 
more well-being, more good will. All these 
things are at stake in the defensive struggle 
we are engaged in against potential aggres- 
sors. The value we must put on world peace 
is the total value of many priceless things. 

Many thoughtful people in this country 
fear that rearmament will put our own feet 
on the path to militarism—that the mo- 
mentum of the program will carry us beyond 
the line which divided defense from war, I 
feel confident that we will not make any such 
fatal blunder. But we must not be com- 
placent about this question. Our success will 
depend on restraint as well as on determina- 
tion. The people of this country must under- 
stand the true aims of the program. They 
must support it for the right reasons. They 
must express their will clearly to the Govern- 
ment. By individual citizens and by their 
leaders, issues relating to security and peace 
must be treated as matter transcending in 
importance all private or sectional interests. 
There is no doubt what the people of this 
country, from the bottom of their hearts, 
really want—they want, not just protection 
against aggression, but protection against 
war itself. 

Believing that the masses of the people 
everywhere want peace, we lament the fact 
that in Communist countries their will has 
little influence. It is up to us to show that 
in a democracy the will for peace can be 
made effective—that we can arm without 
letting arms become our master, that we can 
be strong without becoming belligerent. 
That is the ultimate challenge presented to 
us. None could be more difficult, but, if 
we clearly grasp what is at stake, we are 
capable of meeting it. 

All of you who are listening to me hate war 
and hope for peace, That is good—but it 
is not enough. We have decisions to make 
which will affect the whole future of the 
human race. Right decisions depend on 
hard-headed thinking based on a firm foun- 
dation of facts. In this democracy of ours, it 
is you, and all our fellow citizens, indi- 
vidually who must do this thinking and 
make these decisions. To everyone in this 
country it is right to say, quite literally, 
“Peace depends on you.” The difficulties 
lying ahead, serious as we know them to be, 
are not insurmountable. War is not in- 
evitable. An effective system of enforced and 
fool-proof disarmament is not impossible to 
devise. It is clearly our duty to devise this 
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system in all its detail and to stand ready to 
put it into effect, We should not hold up 
on this work because the U. S. S. R. shows no 
signs of wanting to work out a peaceful 
world, The fact that the Soviet Union to- 
day is a threatening power does not mean 
that it always will be. Imperialistic impulses 
have been checked before; doctrines of world 
conquest have yielded to circumstances, 

I like to believe that the vast majority of 
people in the world are by nature peacefully 
inelined—that they would be reluctant to en- 
gage in war even if they could be sure of 
bettering themselves as a result. But the 
hopes I have for peace do not come from any 
belief in the efficacy of individuals’ good will 
to prevent the outbreak of war. To put our 
faith in good will alone would be unrealistic. 
It is a force of great importance, but the 
natural inclinations of individuals can be 
manipulated by propaganda and the actions 
of many nations today can be determined 
by very small minorities. 

It is more realistic to base our hopes on 
the expectation that even Communist dic- 
tators will have enough sense to see the folly 
of starting a war that could bring to them- 
selves and to their countries nothing but 
destruction. I do not think the men we 
have to deal with are insane. I think we 
are now taking steps they will understand 
and respect. They will, no doubt, keep 
large forces in being until they are con- 
vinced that there is no likelihood of catching 
us off guard; but this cannot be done, even 
under a dictatorship, without the costs of 
the program being felt. What internal 
effects in the Communist world may result 
from this strain we do not know; what other 
changes may take place we cannot tell; but 
it is not unreasonable to believe that even 
the Communists will recognize that war 
against a prepared United States and the 
rest of the free world would be an unprofit- 
able business to all concerned, 

If we have faith in the basic sanity of man- 
kind, we need not feel that the world is 
moving toward an unavoidable catastrophe. 
The very fact that war now means mutual 
destruction gives reason its chance to pre- 
vail. It is our responsibility to see that this 
appeal to reason is made. 


Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for January 7, 1953: 

CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


The life of a Member of Congress has be- 
come less and less enviable over the last 
generation. His working days have increased 
greatly, and the other demands on his time 
and energy have grown even more as con- 
stituents have more and more matters to 
take up with Government agencies. Wash- 
ington also has changed—from a relaxed 
capital city of 400,000 population after World 
War I to a crowded metropolis of one million, 
spilling over into Virginia and Maryland. 

There is not much anybody can do to 
make a Congressman’s work easier. Some 
progress was made in the reorganization of 
several years ago, when the number of com- 
mittees was cut drastically and Members were 
placed on fewer committees. More clerical 
help also was provided, But it is a full-time 
job today. And, except for those few Mem- 


bers who live quite close to Washington, it 
means keeping up two homes. 

While the work cannot be reduced much, 
the pay can be increased. Actually, it is not 
so much a matter of salary as of living ex- 
penses. A committee of private citizens is 
urging higher salaries and allowances, Pres- 
ident Truman has made a similar plea for 
greater living allowances for his successor, 
and for the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House, to compensate for the much 
higher taxes they will have to pay this year. 

It is undeniably an awkward problem for 
Members of Congress, who do not like to be 
in the position of voting themselves a raise 
but who really do need larger incomes. That 
is why the National Committee for Strength- 
ening Congress is wise to propose a high- 
level commission, not Members of Congress, 
to explore the whole problem and make 
definite recommendations. 

The Eighty-third Congress cannot raise the 
salaries of its Members for the current 2-year 
term. But for the interim period, until a 
long-range solution is found and adopted, the 
new Congress might very well authorize an 
increased living allowance, free of income tax. 
Such action will be criticized, of course. 
But it will not be criticized by anyone who 
has informed himself of the conditions under 
which Members of Congress now work. 


Statement of Hon. Norris Poulson, 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year Congressman Norris POUL- 
son made a trip to Europe, visiting sev- 
eral countries. Mr. Pounson is a keen 
observer and as he has been in most of 
these countries on previous occasions, 
he is well qualified to comment on prog- 
ress being made in our economic and de- 
fense programs. 

On his return to this country he pre- 
pared a statement, setting forth his find- 
ings, that I find very interesting coming 
as it does from one who has not been in- 
fluenced in his views by the State De- 
partment. 

I commend the reading of this report 
by Mr. Poutson to the Members of the 
Congress: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1952. 

Dear CONSTITUENTS: In my last letter of 
July 7 I stated that I would write you my 
reactions on my trip to Europe. Prior to 
this trip I had some apprehension as to 
whether I was voting correctly on the con- 
troversial foreign aid program, as I was pri- 
marily opposed to the procedure rather than 
the intent of the program. I had voted for 
the original Marshall plan from its inception 
in 1947 to 1951, recognizing the necessity of 
helping the European nations in their start 
to rehabilitate themselves. However, I had 
also realized that an assistance program 
“could easily shift into a program wherein 
the recipients would rely upon us for con- 
tinuous support rather than for initial help, 
This is characteristic of all such movements, 
whether large or small. 

I knew the administration forces and even 
some of the Republicans on the Foreign Af- 
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fairs Committee had advocated that this 
program was the only solution to our inter- 
national problems, On the other hand, I 
had heard many disconcerting stories and, 
therefore, I wanted to see for myself what 
was being accomplished, or not being accom- 
plished, and make my own decisions on what 
I personally found. 

As I told you before, this trip was at my 
own expense. Therefore, I could go where 
I wanted to go and see whom and what I 
wanted to see. This proved to be very im- 
portant because the State Department and 
the Army were constantly trying to take over 
our trip. As you know, Mrs. Poulson and I 
were accompanied by Representative and 
Mrs. CLAIR ENGLE of California, Democrats. 
Of course, in this letter I am speaking only 
for myself. 

We visited the countries of Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria (back of the iron curtain), 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
and England. To save time we traveled 
mostly by air. 


NO EXPERT—MY OWN DEDUCTIONS 


Now, please don’t think that, as a resutt 
of 7 weeks’ traveling in Europe, I am posing 
as an expert. However, anyone sincerely 
seeking the truth, and with average intelli- 
gence, certainly would get some definite re- 
actions and impressions. That I did. Our 
trip was unlike most congressional trips, 
where everything is planned for the Con- 
gressmen and they see only what the leaders 
want them to see; they are wined and dined, 
entertained and shown around with a big 
flurry, and generally fail to see many impor- 
tant and significant things. 

I think our Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which is definitely responsible for our for- 
eign policy in the House, has let us down 
in this respect. While they have been to 
Europe many times, it is my opinion that 
our State Department has had too much 
influence in what they saw and to whom 
they talked. 

I spent much time talking to average in- 
telligent people in the various countries, 
whom I met through different contacts and 
of my own accord. Also, I talked to Mr. 
Draper, our ambassador at large in Europe, 
as well as to other ambassadors and some 
top military men. Their stories were all 
alike. So I weighed what they said against 
what I learned by talking to private indi- 
viduals, and what I saw and knew was hap- 
pening, and then used common sense to 
put it all together and make my own deduc- 
tions, 

Traveling in Europe reveals to us our vir- 
tues as Americans but also our shortcomings, 
We are so self-satisfied that we never con- 
cern ourselves about learning other lan- 
guages. With the Europeans it is otherwise, 
which makes it quite easy for Americans to 
converse with most of the people in all of 
the countries, 

On this trip I took voluminous notes of 
my conversations and findings. Also I took 
over 750 3-dimension colored pictures with 
my Realist camera, mostly depicting things 
I wanted to prove. I might say I have about 
400 good ones. Immediately upon my return 
I wrote the whole story out in narrative 
form and it took 53 typewritten pages. 
Realizing the fallacy of writing such a long 
letter to my constituents, I have had to 
greatly condense it. 

INTENT OF FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 

First of all, I think you should consider 
what is the intent of our mutual-assistance 
program and then, secondly, whether we are 
achieving it. I can agree with the general 
intent, that we should help the European 
countries to recover economically and to re- 
arm themselves against possible Russian in- 
vasion, and thereby save the lives of millions 
of our own, as well as their boys. 
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I intend to show in this letter, however, 
that we have gone far afield from accom- 
plishing that purpose and instead, are pos- 
sibly creating a trap for the millions of boys 
we will have over there, plus the loss of all 
the materials supplied to them and which 
might be taken over by Russia. I do not say 
that this program cannot be salvaged with 
new leadership and a different approach. I 
do know, however, that it cannot be with the 
present set-up and, therefore, there is a defi- 
nite need for a review of the entire situation. 


HOW IS FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM HANDLED? 


Aithough we have a large army of so-called 
in Europe, briefly we give the money 
to those countries or their designated agen- 
cies to spend on any project, generally of 
their own choosing. It is done this way, de- 
spite the fact that we know most of those 
governments are corrupt. The scandals I 
heard over there made those in our own 
country seem trivial. 


TWO EXAMPLES 


In Rome has been built the most beautiful 
railroad depot in the world, with ECA funds, 
* In Sorrento, Italy, is the most beautiful 
hotel I have ever seen, built with ECA funds. 
It was only 50-percent occupied on July 29, 
this year. 

I could tell of similar examples through- 
out Europe. 

And still, in this country, we cannot fur- 
nish adequate facilities in our national parks 
for those unable to stay at the better resorts, 
nor repair our transcontinental highways, 
nor rehabilitate our Indians, nor perform 
many other worth while and much-needed 
services for our own people. 


DO THE EUROPEANS KNOW OUR REAL OBJECTIVES? 


Practically every tourist I met in Europe 
had heard the same stories. The Europeans 
are skeptical of us. They are realists, not 
Pollyanna dreamers. They believe we have 
an ax to grind. They think we want them 
to fight our war. With their long historical 
background of two countries always fighting 
one against the other for the balance of 
power, they think the next war will be be- 
tween Russia and the United States for the 
domination of the world, and that Europe 
is caught in the middle. While they do not 
hesitate to say they like us best, they frankly 
express their doubts as to our actual 
strength, when they see us continuously 
backing down every time Russia makes a 
diplomatic move—for recent example, her 
expulsion of our Ambassador. 

This question was asked me several times: 
You have a steel strike in progress right 
now. It has been going on for 6 to 8 weeks. 
Last year you had an oil strike. How do we 
know that the United States can always sup- 
ply us with those vital materials? 


EUROPEANS AFRAID THEY WILL BE OVR GUN 
FODDER 


Furthermore, they can read what our 
newspapers tell us over here, and also hear 
what is told the people over there, and the 
two just don’t jibe. For instance, an edu- 
cated German said to me: “Your leaders tell 
your people that you are helping Germany 
so that she can hold the Russians for sey- 
eral months until you can be ready to fight. 
That means that we will be the gun fodder.” 
I heard that same story again and again 
throughout Europe. They are sick and tired 
of wars and, regardless of what the leaders 
say, they haven't the will to fight and they 
can’t see any benefit for themselves in 
another war. They know Russia is a tyrant 
and yet, on the other hand, an army of oc- 
cupation does not create good will and there 
are no great leaders in any country in Europe 
today who can inspire their people, with the 
exception of Churchill and he is getting old, 


FRANCE IS OFFENDED BY OUR PRESENCE 


In Paris we personally saw that some of our 
United States Government buildings were 
not flying our flag and upon inquiry we were 


told that “it offended the French.” Mrs. 
Poulson and I talked to several United States 
Army colonels in civilian clothes, who stated 
they had orders not to wear uniforms. Rea- 
son? It offended France. This means but 
one thing, that the French people really do 
not know what we are doing for them. 

I likewise heard from well-informed United 
States personnel that many of them feared 
that Russia would either strike through 
France where there are many Communists, 
or in the underbelly of Europe, via Iran. You 
probably noticed in the papers recently what 
& great hero France is making out of Charlie 
Chaplin whose political philosophy we know 
about in this country. 

At the time we were there the French 
papers were viciously and violently attacking 
the United States as liars and welchers. 


UNITED STATES CONSIDERED ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


In most places we are looked upon as an 
army of occupation, with our overpaid ECA 
and MSA personnel requisitioning the best 
homes and living high, wide, and handsome. 

At the popular resorts in Switzerland I 
counted at least one-third of the parked cars, 
with license plates reading, “United States 
Armed Forces in Germany.” I found them 
to be principally the “top brass.” 

WAR PREPARATIONS 


Even regardless of all of the undercurrents 
of a possible war—and I found that the 
thinking people of Europe positively expect 
another war—certainly we saw all the ear- 
marks of war. In Bremerhaven we saw ships 
arriving daily, bringing in soldiers and heavy 
equipment. We saw one complete train of 
Red Cross ambulances and another train of 
large tanks. In New York Harbor I saw hun- 
dreds of tanks being loaded. 

Frankly, I am not too critical of this b2- 
cause it does appear that there will have to 
be a showdown unless Russia backs down on 
her present policies. Therefore, we must be 
prepared. But the question.in my mind is: 
Are we preparing in the right way? I am 
afraid that we are relying too much upon the 
European countries. 


NEUTRALITY 


While it is true that Mr. Draper and others 
pooh-poohed the idea that the neutrality 
position is gaining strength in Europe, 
nevertheless, I heard reports to the contrary 
from many people who gave me this very 
logical reason for advocating neutrality. 
They said: What have we got to fight for? 
What does the future hold for us? The coun- 
tries which didn’t fight are the ones which 
are prosperous today, namely, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Sweden. Even the 
American Express Co. guide who showed us 
around Paris remarked that France was more 
damaged in being liberated than in being 
occupied. He said: “The Germans never 
bothered us.” à 

When they do not have the will to fight, 
regardless of what the leaders say, they will 
not fight. I heard the same expression in 


every country we visited. There is great dis- . 


sension among the leaders on the subject of 
neutrality, and therein we are failing in our 
program, in not convincing them that fight- 
ing with us would, in the long run, be far 
better than yielding peaceably to Russia and 
her subsequent tyranny and enslavement. 
Many people stated to me that it did not 
pay to fight. They said: “Look at poor Eng- 
land,” which it is true has recovered least of 
all the European nations. Also, I was told 
that we did as much for our enemies as we 
did for our allies. Germany has unquestion- 


ably recovered more than any of the Euro-, 


pean nations. However, this can be attrib- 
uted largely to the fact that the Germans 
believe that the only way to get out of a pre- 
dicament is to work. Work is a religion with 
them, One German said to me: “If at the 
end of the year we are a little better off, and 
can see any improvement, we are always 
hopeful and will keep on working.” Frankly, 
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that is not the philosophy of some of the 
other countries. 

Throughout Europe we noticed that, on the 
surface, the people were enjoying themselves 
without any apparent fear of war. In talk- 
ing to them about it they invariably replied: 
“We are helpless to stop it, so we may as well 
enjoy ourselves while we can.” That they 
seemed to be doing. 


FAILURE OF OUR PROPAGANDA 


Many times when we complained of the 
high prices charged us we were reminded 
that we Americans had plenty of money. 
The people of Europe think our money grows 
on trees, judging by the way our Govern- 
ment throws it around and the way the 
American tourists spend it, as well as our 
foreign-aid personnel and the military. 
Then add to this the silly, assinine propa- 
ganda put out by our State Department. 

We actually saw films in Paris showing 
our beautiful homes, enormous factories, and 
big farming operations. This in view of 
the fact that in every country we visited I 
took pictures of men and women cutting 
grain with a scythe by hand. Their anti- 
quated inheritance laws are such that the 
farms are so small they couldn't possibly 
use this modern equipment in most cases, 

Naturally, from all this evidence, the 
Europeans think we have so much money that 
we don't know what to do with it. They do 
not know that our national debt is greater 
than the combined national debts of all the 
countries we are helping. They do not 
know that out of each dollar of income tax 
we paid in 1952, 244 cents went to 
economic aid and 444 cents went to European 
military assistance; that the lowest rate on 
taxable income in the United States is 22.2 
percent and the maximum 92 percent. The 
French and the Italians are not told that 
beside Federal income tax we pay in hidden 
taxes 5 cents on each 14-cent loaf of bread; 
9 cents on each 23-cent quart of milk; 15 
cents on each 40 cents worth of potatoes; 
16 cents on each 65 cents a dozen eggs; $15 
on each $24-ton of coal; 15 cents on each 
24-cent pack of cigarettes; $3 on each $6-pair 
of shoes, etc. 

Maybe our so-called intellectuals in the 
State Department do not want them to know 
this for fear that they would think we are 
plain fools and as such would lose all con- 
fidence in us. ; 


A PROBLEM YET TO BE FACED 


Few people realize that within the next 
few years, barring war, the United States will 
be facing a most serious problem which we 
will not be able to duck. With the rehabili- 
tation of Japan, Western Germany, and these 
other countries, we will be finding their im- 
ports on all of our merchandise shelves. In 
fact, it has already started. They can “out- 
compete” us for the simple reason that in all 
of our prices we have these large hidden taxes 
which I have mentioned, plus the high cost 
of materials and labor—both much higher 
than in Europe and Asia. 

Therefore, it is very important that we do 
not. wreck ourselves economically, the way 
Stalin has boasted he will finally conquer us, 


SOMETHING TO REALIZE 


Here is another problem we must consider. 
The finest of the young men have been killed 
off in the past two wars and consequently 
there is a great dearth of able leaders in 
Western Europe. This makes any program 
over there very hazardous. Sweden’s history 
reveals what wars will do to a country in that 
respect. We were told by American authori- 
ties over there that this is a great deterrent 
in England, in both business and govern- 
ment. It could happen here. Stop and think 
of the potential leaders being wasted in Ko- 
rea by Truman’s “police action.” 


MORAL BREAKDOWN 
Get the real story of the orphanages which 


are springing up in Europe after our soldiers 
have been there. Then realize the condi- 
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tions which exist when a top United States 
sergeant can outbid economically a French 
or German brigadier general for home, serv- 
ants, etc. Then consider our overpaid, over- 
rated ECA and MSA employees. Most of 
these folks did not have much of a job here 
but had a college degree and are now living 
on a plane at least two to three times higher 
than they could ever attain in this country. 

Will these individuals want to discontinue 
this program? Of course not, because they 
would have to return home to a much lower 
standard of living. Let me quote from the 
October 20, 1952, issue of Newsweek, an 
article entitled “Home, Home on the Rhine”: 

“Just like home—that was what-the build- 
ers of the High Commission housing proj- 
ect near Bonn aimed for. They succeeded— 
and also created an exclusive ‘Little Amer- 
ica’ whose 1,000 inhabitants, according to 
critics, never had it so good at home. 

“Top accommodations go to the five rank- 
ing United States officials after the High 
Commissioner himself. Each rates a brand- 
new $75,000 ‘position house.’ Other dwell- 
ings, mostly white stucco apartment houses, 
are set in lawns along winding roads. Quar- 
ters are completely furnished down to the 
glassware and silver. Salaries range from 
a messenger’s $2,300 to a division chief's 
$11,100-812,700, plus entertainment funds. 
Typical prices at the commissary: butter, 68 
cents a pound; eggs, 68 cents a dozen; milk, 
14 cents a quart; steak, 63 cents to $1.15 a 
pound. Liquor is duty-free and hence far 
cheaper than in the United States. 

“The project is virtually self-contained. 
It has its own chapel, a semiairconditioned 
420-seat theater, shopping center, school, and 
playgrounds. Its club has a swimming pool, 
bowling alleys, two bars, a gym, and a dining 
room with picture windows overlooking the 
Rhine where there is dancing 6 nights a week. 
Total cost of the project: $13,810,000.” 


QUESTION FOR OUR STATE DEPARTMENT 


While we heard that we must not become 
too aggressive in advertising to the European 
people what we were doing for them, I 
would like to ask why the hammer and sickle 
were painted on bridges and buildings and 
everywhere throughout Italy. I have pictures 
to prove it. Signs were very prevalent in the 
various countries saying: “Americans go 
home,” with the hammer and sickle beneath. 
In fact, I might remark that the three most 
widely advertised articles in Europe are 
liquor, gasoline, and the hammer and sickle, 

It seems as though our program is to fill 
the stomachs of the Europeans, whereas the 
Russian program is to fill their minds. The 
stomach has to be filled every day; the fill- 
ing of the mind is a one-time job. 


HISTORY OF VENICE A WARNING TO US 


In closing I would like to enlarge upon the 
history of Venice. The history of this his- 
toric city tells a story which might be a 
warning to us in America. Unless one has 
been there it is difficult to visualize what 
wealth of beauty existed in Venice during the 
days when it was the mecca of civilization. 
The Venetians ruled the commercial world 
and made fortunes unbelievable. The loot 
they carried away from other countries is 
still included among their beautiful palaces 
and churches. The cost of building the city 
and the good workmanship put into the 
buildings is very evident from their condition 
today, especially when we consider that the 
city was built over a river delta. Venice 
is like so many cities in Europe in that it 
points to a past far greater than its present. 
Venice could easily be described as a de- 
cadent city basking in the glory of its past. 

However, I was interested im the history 
of Venice when it ruled the commercial world 
with its more than 3,000 ships at sea; with 
its wealthy merchants and inhabitants; how 
they accumulated this wealth and then, when 
they became fat and lazy because of their 
wealth, how they tried to maintain their 
strength or, should I say their foreign rela- 


tions with other countries who were jealous, 
by buying them off or bribing them. 

This reminded me of what our Govern- 
ment is doing today, trying to buy loyalty 
and friendship. However, upon reading the 
history of Venice further, I find that those 
very nations whom she had been trying to 
buy off joined forces when she became fat, 
lazy and weak, and conquered her. They 
were the neighboring nations, or small coun- 
tries surrounding her, whom she had helped 
in the past. This story reveals the ingrati- 
tude of people who are helped. 

Has human nature changed from that time 
to this? I do not think so. 


EISENHOWER: WORLD LEADER 


One thing I learned in Europe was that 
General Eisenhower was held in high esteem 
by the great majority, not because they 
thought he would continue the give-away 
program, but because they had confidence in 
him asa leader. In the past, the Europeans 
have depended more upon individual lead- 
ers than we have in the United States. I 
think that Governor Warren’s campaign 
statement was right, that Eisenhower was 
the one man who could step into world lead- 
ership. Nevertheless, I am certain from 
what I heard everywhere that General 
Eisenhower, now working as a creator of 
policy and not an executor of policy, will 
materially revise the program. He will de- 
mand that it be a two-way program with 
full cooperation, or else. He had repeatedly 
expressed disgust at some of the nations for 
their lack of cooperation, but was unable 
to do anything about it because he was not 
the top man. Truman and Acheson were 
the bosses. This veiled threat was expressed 
by some of the European papers, as many of 
the politicians knew that the “easy” money 
would stop were Eisenhower elected. 

SUMMARY 

My position would have been the same re- 
gardless of whether Stevenson or Eisenhower 
had been elected. I will continue to oppose 
the program unless it is materially changed. 
Since the Europeans are realists we must be 
realists, too. We must lay down a hard and 
fast program and demand that they carry 
out their part. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norris POULSON, 
Member of Congress. 


For a Department of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the REcorp a proposal of great merit 
and universal appeal which was ad- 
dressed, during the Christmas season, to 
President-elect Eisenhower by Frank E. 
Gannett, publisher of the Gannett news- 
papers. 

Mr. Gannett urges the establishment 
in this Government of a Department of 
Peace, headed by an officer of Cabinet 
rank, through which we could wage 
peace with the same, if not greater, dedi- 
cated and dynamic zeal with which we 
now plan for defense against war. Call- 
ing for a broad-gaged mobilization of 
our spiritual and material resources 
toward this end, Mr. Gannett holds that 
“unification for peace is just as essential 
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for our national security as unification 
of our Armed Forces.” 

His proposal is contained in a letter 
addressed to President-elect Eisenhower, 
under date of December 20, 1952, the 
text of which follows: 


Gen. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR GENERAL EISENHOWER: At this season 
of the year our thoughts turn to generosity, 
good will to our fellow men, and to peace 
on earth., In thousands of churches over the 
land this Christmas Sunday the story of the 
nativity will be retold in glorious anthem 
and inspired sermon. The season’s hopes for 
peace will be offered up in devout prayer, and 
there will be prayers that you, our newly 
chosen leader, may be granted the vision and 
wisdom to guide us and the world to peace. 
Surely the fact that millions of your fellow 
Americans are praying for you must be an 
inspiration and source of strength. 

Is there no peace, despite the longing of 
nearly 2,000 years for it, because the Christ- 
mas ideal of peace on earth, good will to 
men is not practiced the other 364 days of 
the year? Is it because our thoughts and 
even fears of war are stronger than our de- 
termination for peace? Is it because nations 
are not so well organized for peace as they 
are for war? 

Talking against war will not prevent it. 
If we could talk war to death, it would have 
been dead long ago. Nor can treaties and 
international assemblies prevent war. They 
are effective untH some nation, for cause or 
pretext, chooses to fight. What we need, 
then, is not opposition to war, but definitely 
planned and organized promotion of peace. 

Considering how national governments are 
organized, is it any wonder we have wars? 
The government of each country has its de- 
partment of war, the business of which is to 
wage war or prepare for it, but no nation 
has a department of peace, whose business 
is not to make war but to make peace. 

For more than 20 years in my newspaper 
editorials and public addresses I have adva- 
cated that America take the lead in the 
establishment of a Department of Peace, 
with a Cabinet officer at its head on a par 
in authority and influence with all other 
Cabinet members. Should that be done, I 
believe other nations would feel impelled to 
follow us. 

Today, I am more hopeful than ever that 
this ideal may be realized, for my hopes are 
in your proven genius for organization and 
your gift for getting all sorts of people to 
work together. In the interim between your 
election and inauguration, you have been 
familiarizing yourself with the problems of 
the Presidency and with the structure of 
various agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment, It is reported that you will have 
studies made for more effective operation for 
the executive branch, and whatever you ac- 
complish in consolidation of the many dupli- 
cating governmental agencies and functions 
will be a relief to the overburdened American 
taxpayer. 

Unification of our armed services into a 
single Department of Defense has already 
made the direction and deployment of our 
military forces more efficient. Never before 
in peacetime has our country been better 
prepared to resist aggression. This may 
forestall or prevent war, but it cannot guar- 
antee peace. Unification for peace, there- 
fore, is Just as essential for our national secu- 
rity as unification of our Armed Forces. 

A Department of Peace, such as I urge you 
to undertake, involves a reorientation and 
broadening of our international relations. 
Our foreign policy is administered by the 
State Department. Far too often our State 
Department officials, both here and abroad, 
are more concerned with the manner and 
protocol in which that policy is carried out 
than with the primary purpose of the policy, 
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which should be peace. A State Department 
which handles the day-to-day and month- 
to-month official relations with foreign gov- 
ernments, is just as necessary for inclusion in 
a Department of Peace as is a Department of 
the Air Force essential for a Department of 
Defense. But the State Department should 
not be the sole agency for conducting peace, 
any more than the Department of the Air 
Force should control other armed services in 
the Department of Defense. Peace is too 
precious to be entirely in the hands of the 
diplomats. It should be all-pervading rather 
than confined to diplomacy or subordinate 
to it. 

Diplomacy moves in traditional, rigidly de- 
finsd shannals. It is tas musk ta oxpest that 
in addition to familiarity with these ap- 
proaches, a Department of State representa- 
tive in a foreign country should know how to 
use all other implements of peace. These 
implements include, of course, such matters 
as youth organization; exchange of students, 
teachers, librarians; exchange of ideas be- 
tween scientists, medical men, agricultural 
experts; the common yearnings of all reli- 
gions. They call for ability to recognize the 
appropriate time when a stricken people no 
longer needs disaster relief, and when that 
people should be helped or steered toward 
helping themselves. 

As Mr. Dulles, your Secretary of State 
designate, recently told the convention of 
the National Council of Churches, the $40,- 
000,000,000 our Government has dispensed 
abroad since the end of World War II has 
failed to make the friends which might have 
been made had greater effort at smaller ex- 
pense been made by semiprivate and unoffi- 
cial American agencies and organizations. 
Good relations between governments do not 
necessarily imply good relations between peo- 
ples, but good relations between peoples can 
compel good relations between governments 
and a department of peace would enlist and 
encourage rather than monopolize that en- 
deavor. 

We shall achieve world peace not by com- 
pulsion, but only by embarking upon a pro- 
gram as well organized and definitely planned 
as our armed defense against war. With 
much more zeal and determination than we 
prepare for war, we must fight for peace. 
This calls for the sort of exaltation and per- 
sonal dedication that was so eloquently de- 
scribed a fortnight ago by my pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. David Rhys Williams in a ser- 
mon heralding the advent of the Christmas 
season. He read to his Rochester congrega- 
tion the familiar words in the Gospel of 
Luke, “And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God and saying, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.’” 

“A multitude of the heavenly host,” the 
Reverend Dr. Williams went on, “What is 
this but a huge army of soldiers? Here in 
the Christmas drama is an army serving not 
the cause of war, but the cause of peace. 
Its soldiers are not spending their fine cour- 
age and splendid enthusiasm to spread fear 
and destruction over the face of the earth, 
but to bring reconciliation and good will 
among men. 

“How much better off this whole world 
could be if only a small portion of the fervor 
of war were to be applied to the implementa- 
tion of peace. Suppose we were to declare 
peace against our enemy with the same fan- 
fare as we now declare war, sending forth 
-an army, clothed in the uniform of the Red 
Cross, with banners flying and bugles blow- 
ing to invade the territory of the enemy with 
food for its hungry, garments for its needy, 
and medical supplies for its sick and wound- 
ed, could such an invasion be successfully 
resisted? 

“Some day, some soldier of commanding 
genius is going to have the imagination to 
test this Christmas principle of overcoming 


evil with good on a grand enough scale to 
succeed. Could it be that President-elect 
Eisenhower has come to power to play some 
such prophetic role for our time? Having 
reached the pinnacle of fame in the field of 
war with no further military luster to gain 
that could be greater than what is already 
his, could it be that he has undertaken the 
arduous and exacting responsibilities of the 
presidency to see what he can now do to 
establish some measure of peace among all 
nations? 

“Is this wishful thinking? To be sure it 
is, but wishful thinking on the part of 
many people can become a mighty creative 
force in the world. Most of the progress that 
has taken place since men dwelt in raves 
began with wishful thinking, sustained 
wishes, hopes, faith—these are the steps by 
which man has ascended to his greatest 
triumphs.” 

These, my dear general, are some of the 
sustained wishes and hopes which million of 
your fellow men repose in you. Few men 
in history have won greater victories than 
yours in war. No man living or dead ever 
had greater opportunity than is now yours 
to bring us peace. 

Wishing you all the joys and inspiration 
of this Christmas season, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank E. GANNETT. 


Americans Can Help POW’s in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many Chinese and North Ko- 
reans have surrendered to our forces in 
Korea because of our promises of safety 
and freedom which we made to them in 
surrender leaflets we dropped on their 
troops. Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, 
Chief of Psychological Warfare of the 
United States Army, estimated recently 
that 30 percent of the soldiers who sur- 
rendered to our forces in Korea were in- 
duced to do so by our surrender leaflets, 

These people who thus surrendered to 
our forces did so believing they could 
join our side and could fight on our side 
against the Communists. They are in 
reality not prisoners of war at all, but 
allies of ours. Unfortunately, however, 
we have not taken such a realistic atti- 
tude toward these people but have per- 
mitted them to languish in prisoner-of- 
war camps for a year and a half now, 
while so-called peace talks go on in Pan- 
munjom. These POW’s, actually our 
allies, live daily in fear of the Commu- 
nists who are also herded together with 
them in the POW camps. -Many of these 
anti-Communists have been killed by the 
Communist POW’s. These unrecog- 
nized allies of ours also suffer in anxiety 
that we may some day send them back to 
the Communists in China and North 
Korea despite our present statements 
that we will not do so. 

The Christianform, 1740 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., an organization 
which is potently fighting against the 
world Communist power, has pointed out 
in its recent battle bulletin that we 
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‘Americans can help these friends and 
allies of ours who are now languishing 
in our POW camps by sending them 
clothing, cigarettes, games and books, 
and other items which will let these peo- 
ple know that we Americans are inter- 
ested in their welfare and welcome them 
to our side in the global struggle against 
communism. 

I include herewith Battle Bulletin No. 
16 of the Christianform: 


Waar You Can Do 


The Christianform, developed by men who 
have seen combat and have lost close friends 
and im action, i5 sot Unaware of 
the anguish in the hearts of Americans whose 
relatives are among the missing or on the 
lists of prisoners held by the Communists in 
Korea. Disconsolate relatives of captured 
servicemen are people to whom the issue 
has become a very personal matter of life and 
death, It is hard for them to think of prin- 
ciples at stake in the war of communism 
against Christianity and all religion, and of 
future developments disastrous to our cause 
if we violate these principles now, when the 
memories of their loved ones cloud their 
every thought. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH COMMUNISM POSSIBLE 


But Communist reality being what it is, the 
stark truth must be faced—with communism 
there is no compromise, either on the pris- 
oners of war or on any other issue where 
moral principles are involved. Our only 
choice is between final victory or final de- 
feat. Since victory in the conflict with com- 
munism is the reason for the existence of 
the Christianform, it cannot take refuge in 
wishful thinking. 


AMERICAN POW'S CAN BE RESCUED ONLY 
THROUGH STRONG ACTION, NOT BY COMPRO- 
MISE OF PRINCIPLES 


The safety of Americans held prisoner 
by the Communists cannot be guaranteed 
by compromise, but only by the fear of our 
strength and respect for our determination 
which our actions in the immediate future 
must force upon the Communists. Mean- 
while, a vast number of prisoners held by the 
United Nations in Korea refuse to go back to 
Communist lines. The Christianform has 
taken a clear stand on these men since the 
truce talks centered attention on them. It 
was among the very first to point out that 
these Chinese and North Koreans prefer the 
cause of freedom to that of slavery; it made 
clear the immorality of forcing them back to 
almost certain death at the hands of the 
Communists who would kill most if not all 
as traitors for surrendering; it showed how 
we would be violating our pledged word to 
treat well those who surrendered. Fortu- 
nately, the United States of America has 
stood firm on the issue thus far. But now 
what? 

The prisoners of war who refuse to go back 
are still held behind barbed wire in the 
camps. We have not resolved the problem 
of what todo with them. The Christianform 
feels that these men have proven themselves 
by taking the stand they have. Throughout 
history, prisoners of war wanted to return to 
their own side as soon as possible. These 
Chinese ane North Koreans could have been 
free and could have returned to the Commu- 
nists. They chose instead the bondage of 
our prison camps. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST POW’S NOT REAL PRISONERS, 
BUT ALLIES 

The Christianform urges that these men 
no longer be considered as prisoners of war— 
POW’s—but as combat defectors to freedom— 
CDF"s—as allies who await only official recog- 
nition of their true feelings and utilization 
of their spirit and will to fight their former 
masters. These men understand far better 
than most Americans in Korea what the fight 
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is all about. They have seen and felt com- 
munism in action, in control of human lives. 
They have loved ones still enslaved by this 
monstrous evil. To them there is the tre- 
mendous personal reason to fight that most 
Americans do not feel, 


SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO FIGHT WITH US AS 
ALLIES 


The Christianform strongly recommends 
that these CDF’s who have the will to fight 
their former masters be armed and allowed 
to go to the Korean front to fight with the 
U. N. forces against the common enemy. 
(The talents of professional and skilled 
CDF's could be utilized in building up the 
moral and physical strength of South Korea.) 

Objections will be raised that Communists 
will be among these men. This is probably 
true. But the CDF's can be placed in small 
units of their own and attached to larger 
U. N. units, where under surveillance while 
under Communist fire, they can prove them- 
selves quickly. The Communists among 
them will either go over to the enemy lines 
as soon as possible, or be forced to give a 
good accounting of themselves to escape de- 
tection. It is not very likely that secret Com- 
munists would want or be allowed to oper- 
ate in this manner for very long, if at all. 
Any Communists who have exposed them- 
selves in the POW riots couldn't infiltrate 
these units since they would be known by the 
anti-Communists, who would now have guns 
and who would make short work of Com- 
munist agitators. 

The Christianform need only point out 
that the American Army in Korea has in- 
cluded Communists. One recently exposed 
and brought back to the United States of 
America for congressional questioning was 
Shepherd Thierman, an officer who was a 
doctor on Koje Island, scene of many POW 
riots. A Paul Schnur was taken prisoner 
by the Communists early in the war, and 
has written letters to his parents in Amer- 
ica praising the Communists, condemning 
the American intervention, etc. His letters 
have been played up in the Daily Worker 
and other Communist publications around 
the world. So we are not too concerned with 
the possibility of a few more Communists 
at the front, especially since their anti- 
Communist Chinese and Korean comrades, 
no longer helplessly unarmed as in the POW 
camps, would soon spot them. 
ANTI-COMMUNIST POW ALLIES COULD WIN MORE 

UNITED STATES ALLIES THROUGHOUT ASIA 

Once the CDF’s had proven themselves to 
everyone’s satisfaction under Communist 
fire, we should do what the enemy has feared 
we would. Selected North Koreans and 
Chinese should be taken in teams to the 
trouble spots of the free world where Com- 
munists have been creating problems. The 
effect the true stories of these men would 
have in such areas would be worth a dozen 
Marshall plans. The Communists have done 
this with a number of prisoners who either 
accepted communism since capture or were 
already Communists and surrendered to play 
this special role. 

POW ALLIES FAVOR WESTERN “IMPERIALISTS” TO 
ASIATIC COMMUNISTS 

Fear of this move by the United Nations 
or the United States of America has been up- 
permost in the minds of the Communists. 
They know they must get these CDF’s back or 
suffer a tremendous loss on the political and 
psychological front. Here is the largest sin- 
gle mass of human beings from behind the 
iron curtain. Some 100,000 men of two na- 
tions, China and Korea—Asiatics—prefer to 
remain with Westerners and the badly 
mauled but undaunted ROK’s rather than 
return to the forces. which have propa- 
gandized to the whole world that they are 
fighting to repel the invasion of western 
imperialists, 


URGE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO USE THESE ` 


Pow’'s 


You can do something to bring about a 
policy as outlined. Naturally you want to 
help save American lives. You can by urging 
that the CDF’s be utilized in the fight against 
communism, Every such man who fights 
for the universal cause of freedom eliminates 
the need for one American soldier in that 
position. These men are not untrained. 
They have experienced combat. Many were 
Chinese Nationalist soldiers who when cap- 
tured were forced to fight for their captors, 
the Communists. They were used in the first 
waves of the shock troops making heavy as- 
saults, in order that they would absorb the 
heaviest fire and soften up the way for the 
Communist regulars. The CDF's would fight, 
not as mercenaries fighting our fight, but as 
liberators of their own peoples. Adequate 
barrages of the truth of our action in this 
matter would be necessary beforehand to 
overcome Soviet propaganda that we would 
be enslaving these men for our cause, 

Your voice can do much to bring about 
this policy. You can do much more than 
speak to friends and associates about these 
things. Magnify your voice by writing let- 
ters to your newspaper editor and radio com- 
mentator pointing out the logic of this plan, 
Get off a letter to your Congressman—and 
to your Senators. These men, especially the 
newly elected ones, want to know what their 
constituents are thinking. Tell them what 
you think on this issue. Your local officials 
can give you their names. Address them at 
House and Senate Office Buildings, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


SHOW YOUR HEARTFELT FEELING FOR THESE 
UNFORTUNATE POW FRIENDS BY SENDING 
GIFTS 
But in the meantime these CDF'’s are 

forced to remain idle in the camps. The 
Christianform suggests that we do something 
helpful for these men right now while policy 
makers try to arrive at a solution on their 
disposition. And what can we do? Mr. 
Bogolepoy concluded his article by pointing 
up the necessity of Americans reaching for 
the hearts of the peoples behind the iron 
curtain. These CDF’s are such people, and 
while this side of the curtain their lot is un- 
certain, they don’t understand the lack of 
understanding on the part of the West not 
only of their plight but of the whole conflict 
between the two ways of life. Their morale 
would be increased a thousandfold and their 
will to fight, not only for their own freedom 
and that of their loved ones, but for the free- 
dom of all mankind, if we now reach out to 
them from the goodness of our hearts and 
help them. 

Everyone, of course, is urged to help the 
innocents—the orphans and displaced per- 
sons in Korea. There are agencies helping 
them and they need great quantities of food 
and clothing. But to our knowledge no one 
is doing anything to help the CDF’s whose 
lives are still being bargained for by truce 
negotiators. The Christianform is launch- 
ing Operation Reach-Out, a project to give 
concrete aid to these men who need our as- 
surance that we stand behind them. Let-the 
American people prove that we understand 
their action, and welcome them, and that 
we look forward to the day when they will be 
free to fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
men to whom they surrendered, against the 
Communist enemy. Let our deeds speak for 
themselves and for America. 


SEND GIFTS DIRECT TO OUR KOREAN POW CAMPS 


We urge that cigarettes and games such as 
chess, checkers, etc., to help pass the time 
(they’re adequately fed and clothed) be sent 
to Prisoners of War, care of Commanding Offi- 
cer, Prisoner of War Command (Provisional), 
APO 59, San Francisco, Calif., or you can 
send money to the Christianform marked for 
Operation Reach-Out, with which books in 
Chinese and Korean will be purchased and 
forwarded to the CDF’s. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the day of careless and ineffi- 
cient logging of our forests has gone. 
In its place has come scientific and care- 
ful harvesting of the forest with the 
result that more timber is being har- 
vested and less timber wasted. 

Also, new uses for woods are being de- 
veloped, especially for logs formerly con- 
sidered too small or unsuited for utiliza- 
tion. The forest is being made to supply 
more raw materials per acre and there- 
fore more man-hours of labor, all of 
which tends toward a sounder and more 
prosperous forest economy. 

Recently, Mr. George L. Drake, vice 
president of the Simpson Logging Co., 
of Shelton, Wash., delivered an address 
to the Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association at a meeting in Victoria, 
British Columbia. Because his address 
reveals what is being done and what can 
be done toward better utilization of our 
forests, I append it to these remarks. 

Mr. Drake’s speech follows: 


APPLICATION OF FORESTRY BY THE ACRE 
THROUGH DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTION APPLI- 
CATION IN THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 


Improvement in the practice of forestry, if 
it is to be realistic, must be justified not 
alone by silvicultural improvement to the 
stand but also by proving profitable. Years 
ago a distinguished German forester, Dr. Carl 
Schenck, known to many of you, taught his 
boys at Biltmore that the only sound for- 
estry is the forestry that pays. 

Progress in better forestry practices has 
been most marked where there was a de- 
mand. for the products of the forest, not 
only for the most valuable trees but also 
for the poorer trees and less desirable spe- 
cies, As markets have been developed for 
these low-grade and smaller trees, the stand- 
ards of utilization have risen. 

With the degree of intensity of forestry 
practices dependent upon sound economics, 
rather than or idealism, it is essen- 
tial that the plan to be prescribed for a 
given area be localized to fit conditions on 
the ground. Blanket rules could well de- 
feat the purpose, and we must apply our 
forest thinking more to the forest acre than 
to the forest area. 

Each forest region or type presents prob- 
lems of management peculiar to itself, all 
of which precludes blanket rules. In the 
area assigned to me for this paper, the West- 
ern United States, there are four main forest 
regions: ponderosa pine, Idaho white pine, 
Douglas fir, and redwood. 

Throughout all these four regions, how- 
ever, three factors are common and affect the 
degree of utilization and silviculture that 
can be practiced economically. These are 
transportation, logging conditions, and spe- 
cies, Transportation and logging costs de- 
pend on distance from market and on ter- 
rain. So-called inferior species, for which 
limited markets exist, affect the degree of 
wood utilization. 

The high lights of these problems in the 
four western forest regions, as one has ob- 
served them on the ground, follow: 


PONDEROSA PINE REGION 


The ponderosa pine region covers the 
mountain and plateau areas of the West 
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from the Black Hills of South Dakota south 
to New Mexico and west to the east side of 
the Cascades in Oregon and Washington, and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevadas in Cali- 
fornia. Intermingled with the ponderosa 
pine, in widely varying amounts, are sugar 
pine, Douglas fir, western larch, and the true 
firs, so that blanket rules are not applicable, 
and forestry by the acre should be the guid- 
irg plan. 

This region, perhaps more than any other 
in the country, has been on a lumber basis, 
and it is only recently that there has been 
any trend to the utilization of the tree 
other than as lumber. The major problem 
in utilization has therefore not been left- 
overs in the woods, but destruction by in- 
sects, disease, or fire. 

Through the development of equipment 
such as bulldozers and the earth-moving 
machinery, road costs have been reduced 
and as a result truck roads have been ex- 
tended into areas formerly considered non- 
profitable to log. Consequently, salvage 
logging of damaged timber has been made 
possible, all of which has greatly reduced 
the loss in timber, and has helped slow 
down the spread of the beetles. 

The demand for pulpwood by the paper 
mills of the Lake States is resulting in better 
utilization of the lodgepole pine and spruce 
stands of the eastern fringe of the ponderosa 
pine region. In traveling the transconti- 
nental railroads, one frequently sees cars of 
pulpwood going east. This development is 
aiding materially in the utilization of the 
heavy kill of spruce in Colorado. 

Progressive operators, like our own Emmit 
Aston, have found methods of manufactur- 
ing lodgepole into quality lumber, thus 
stretching out the more valuable timber and 
making possible better silviculture. In cen- 
tral Oregon there has developed a pole mar- 
ket for lodgepole pine. 

Cardboard plants, like the one at Pilot 
Rock, are showing the way for better utili- 
zation of our leftovers in the mills and 
woods. 

Improved techniques in the control of 
pests like the spruce budworm have saved 
billions of feet of timber for future use. 

The pine industry is aware of its prob- 
lems and, despite the vastness of the region, 
is doing an outstanding job through its for- 
estry staff, in encouraging its members to 
do more logging by the acre. 


IDAHO WHITE PINE REGION 


This rather localized area in Idaho and 
Montana has forest conditions similar to 
both the Douglas fir and ponderosa pine re- 
gions—comparatively heavy stands (due to 
moisture conditions) and steep terrain sim- 
ilar to the Douglas fir belt, with species com- 
mon to the ponderosa pine region, the Idaho 
white pine at the lower and drier elevations 
being replaced by ponderosa pine. 

In this area, where the main industry out- 
side of logging is mining, there has always 
been a market for minor forest products; 
and where economically feasible, utilization 
standards have been quite high. 

This has been a region of great fire hazard, 
and the high fire risk has undoubtedly in- 
fluenced thinking along the lines of long- 
time forest management. Great strides in 

forest protection in the past decade, in which 
our members have played an important part, 
are changing the picture. And with the de- 
velopment of new industries, especially in 
the pulping field, that will provide a market 
for small round wood, more forestry by the 
acre will be practiced. 

DOUGLAS FIR REGION 

While Douglas fir is the universal tree west 
of the Rockies, the region under discussion 
embraces only the area west of the Cascades, 
extending into British Columbia as far as 
the northern tip of Vancouver Island, and 
slopping over the Siskiyous into the upper 
reaches of the Sacramento in the south. 


This region is characterized by heavy 
stands in which Douglas fir predominates. 
Big trees, most of which are overripe, are in- 
termingled with small trees, the terrain is 
rugged, major markets are far away, and the 
fire problem is very acute during the late 
summer and early fall. All in all it is defi- 
nitely not an old folks’ home, like the South. 
But nowhere in the United States are the 
forest problems being attacked with more 
sincerity and more vigor. Modesty forbids 
me adding “more intelligence.” 

To offset the disadvantages noted over 
other regions, the Douglas fir region has defi- 
nite advantages. The forest stand is heavy 
and made up of large, high-grade old- 
growth timber. While road costs are high 
due to topography, the heavy stands keep 
costs within balance. Because of this rough 
terrain we have led the country in the de- 
velopment of logging equipment and meth- 
ods. We introduced the bulldozer to the 
woods—no problem stumps our loggers. 

Our big problem has been to find a profit- 
able market for our small and low-grade 
woods. But the research agencies are devel- 
oping products and finding better methods 
to utilize these woods in products for which 
they were formerly thought unusable. 
Markets have developed and the logger has 
found a way to produce the material at a 
cost the mill could pay. Out of this have 
developed logging terms unknown a few 
years ago: prelogging, relogging, and thin- 
nings. Salvage logging no longer means 
picking up logs spilled along the right-of- 
way or left on a landing. It now covers the 
wider range of recovery from snags and 
windfalls, stumps, and tops left in earlier 
logging. 

The development of plywood mills has been 
a great stimulus to better utilization. 
Blocks are cut out between breaks and 
patches of rot, in chunks and logs formerly 
left in the woods. Due to the greater recov- 
ery, stumpage values of the defective stands 
in the Cascades have gone up. 

The Weyerhaeuser experiment in making 
pulp out of conky logs holds much promise 
to the Willamette Valley. The development 
of plants manufacturing wood fiber products, 
other than pulp from left-overs of the mills 
and woods, is reducing the forest drain and 
adding employment. Public agencies, like 
the Institute of Forest Products of Wash- 
ington, and the Forest Laboratory at Cor- 
vallis, Oreg. (both of which are supported 
and encouraged by industry), are solving 
problems and disseminating useful knowl- 
edge, all leading to better utilization. Our 
problems are so large that much remains to 
be done, but we are definitely on our way 
toward improved utilization in the woods 
and mills, all of which adds up to better 
forestry. 

REDWOOD REGION 


The redwood region, although the smallest 
forest region of the United States, neverthe- 
less, by reason of the size of the timber and 
peculiar properties of the wood and possibly 
by reason of being confined to the State of 
California, is important. 

For years the forest economy of this region 
developed along fixed lines—utilization of 
the larger redwood for lumber, with limited 
salvage of the leftovers in the woods for split 
products. Today, with the coming of ply- 
wood mills to the region, and the discovery 
that the quality of the so-called white woods 
(mainly Douglas fir) compares well with the 
same species farther north, the region is 
faced by much the same problems as the 
Douglas fir region. One of the encouraging 
developments has been the increasing use of 
tractors instead of the destructive slack-line 
donkeys. 

Redwood is exceptionally wind-firm, and 
even suppressed trees show accelerated 
growth when give release, so it pays to leave 
small trees which are not now paying their 
way. 
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The coming of the masonite plant to Ukiah 
has created a market for second growth red- 
wood thinnings. The proper or fuller utili- 
zation of second growth redwood is still a 
question unsolved as too little is known of 
the properties of the wood. The redwood 
industry is aware of the changing conditions 
in the region. 

Another encouraging sign of progress is 
the realization that the redwoods are not 
fireproof. Unless fire is controlled and in- 
telligently used, the cut-over areas will be 
taken over by brush rather than by young 
timber. 

SUMMARY 


Problems of utilization in the woods, an 
important factor in securing good forestry 
practices, vary with each forest region, but 
the same yardstick holds—sound forestry 
has to pay. New uses for wood, cheaper 
methods of converting wood into profitable 
products, are having their effect in getting 
better utilization and with it, better forestry 
in the woods, thus making it possible for 
the forester to treat each acre according to 
its. needs. 

The days of high-grading the forest are 
over. 


What Brooklyn Thinks of Mr. Stalin’s 
Reply 
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Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the Representatives from Brooklyn, I 
have always taken great pride in my 
home borough. Brooklyn is known as 
the place which “lodges the Dodgers” 
and where its citizens are known to 
speak their mind quite freely and some- 
what on the blunt side. If any Member 
of this House ever had the occasion to 
attend a baseball game at Brooklyn’s 
Ebbets Field, he must have certainly had 
the experience of listening to Brooklyn- 
ites speak out loud, straight from the 
shoulder, and without pulling punches 
even at their favorites, known reverently 
in our parts as “Dem Bums.” 

We are also proud in our borough of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, a great home-town 
newspaper and an excellent metropolitan 
daily at the same time. On its staff is 
a writer named Robert M. Grannis, who 
typifies Brooklyn and always speaks his 
mind as a true son of Brooklyn does. In 
fact, by his blunt way of voicing his 
opinion, Grannis has just come to my 
rescue. 

People have been asking me what I 
thought of Prime Minister Stalin’s reply 
recently to the questions posed to him by 
Mr. James Reston, of the New York 
Times, in which the Russian leader tried 
to show us how eager he was to end the 
war in Korea and how glad he would be 
to see President-elect Eisenhower. Nat- 
urally, I have my views and opinions on 
Mr. Stalin’s reply, but I think they are 
best expressed by Bob Grannis in his 
inimitable Brooklynese. In fact, I would 
say that Bob Grannis has given Brook- 
lyn’s answer to Mr. Stalin. His brief 
article appeared in the Eagle on Decem- 
ber 28, 1952. 
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In connection with the matter of 
Stalin’s reply, particularly the way he 
utilizes the American press to further 
his own ends and for propagandizing his 
views, I should like to refer to another 
article published in the Christian Science 
Monitor on December 31, 1952. It is 
written by Roscoe Drummond. 

Both of these articles read as follows: 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle of December 
28, 1952} 


One Man Says 
(By Robert M. Grannis) 
TOAST TO STALIN: WORLD’S NO. 1 FAKER 


Guys who write columns have it all over 
editorial writers. The latter gotta deal in 
polished phrases, avoid words like ain’t and 
damn just like a pallbearer can’t show up 
for the services in a bathing suit even though 
he may be going swimming 5 minutes after 
the rites, 

This is going to be a column about Stalin 
and the first thing I want to say is that the 
guy is a bum and if there is an international 
skid row like the local oné we have at Myrtle 
and Adams that's where he should be. But 
I doubt very much that he could compete 
even with the local tramps in the consump- 
tion of the gutter beverage known as Sneaky 
Pete. He'd sure as heck miss out on a di- 
ploma. 

I've always been sure that Hitler must 
have had two heads and that Joey is the 
- other one and that neither should happen 
to a jar of alcohol in a medical laboratory. 

Stalin is talking about peace again, He'd 
even like to end the war in Korea. And 
that thought kills me. He has a soft racket 
in Korea and at no cost to himself and it 
is a body blow to the United States. Who 
is kidding whom? Most of the U. N. nations 
don’t even know who is fighting or why. 
What I want to discuss is not the very sen- 
sible and dignified John Foster Dulles reply 
to Stalin but a small incident that shows 
more clearly than anything else that a jerk 
is a jerk. 

The Kremlin faker looked across the world 
and pinned a Stalin peace prize on the weskit 
of Paul Robeson who despite the affluence 
he has achieved here hates our guts and 
never misses an opportunity to say so, 
Robeson wants peace, too, but the shine of 
the Stars and Stripes is not in his eyes when 
he says so. He thinks communism is the an- 
swer to the world dilemma and that little 
children should come unto Joe instead of 
Christ. And what is religion to Joe? You 
get shot in the back while you pray. 

If Stalin had any sincere desire for decent 
relations with people outside his orbit of 
degradation he would not have awarded a 
medal to 4 man who has misled his own 
people like Paul Robeson has. If he 
couldn't find a worthy target for his affec- 
tion he at least could have said “let's see 
who comes along next year.” 

There might be some circumstances when 
I'd do business with Joe. But he'd have to 
start from scratch and maybe first of all 
clamp the lid on his mad dogs in U. N. and 
show some signs of a true humanitarian 
spirit. And maybe stop purging Jews in his 
satellite countries. Certainly if Joe were on 
the level he’d want to visit the United 
States—the same as Roosevelt went to Yalta 
and Truman to Potsdam. Who does he think 
he is—the master of the universe? 

But go to him again? Never. And here 
is why I say that, His hold over his slaves 
has no more strength than is in palsied 
fingers. The people he has terrorized are 
merely waiting for the great day when his 
system will perish as did Hitiler’s. So please 
Ike and John Foster Dulles keep on exposing 
him as a monstrous fraud and let the thun- 
der of the flag of freedom sound in his ears 
day in and day out. Should we fear him? 
Should we fear a mouse? 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 31, 1952] 
STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
HOW STALIN USES WESTERN. PRESS TO BENEFIT 
STALIN 

WAsSHINGTON.—For a Prime Minister who 
never holds a press conference—that would 
be a sight, wouldn’t it?—Joseph Stalin is 
quite adept at using the western press at 
his own convenience for his own purposes. 

Ten times during’ the past 10 years Stalin 
has slipped into the free flow of news in the 
West a set of written answers to a set of 
fixed questions. 

Such a device, of course, leaves all the 
advantages with the answerer. There is no 
chance to cross-examine the way Washing- 
ton correspondents are free to cross-examine 
the President; no chance even to ask, “What 
do you mean by that?” or “What about 
this?” or to put in a follow-up question 
which might—tactlessly—draw out the real 
meaning of what Stalin was saying. 

In locking back over the whole 10 of the 
Stalin questions and answers it can be seen 
now that they were primarily and over- 
whelmingly propaganda gestures. Once they 
announced a Soviet Government ‘decision, 
once only did they foreshadow a definite 
Soviet wish to negotiate on something, and 
on this latest occasion it is anybody's guess 
what, Stalin is up to, and until he replaces 
words with actions it is the safest assump- 
tion that he is not up to anything good. ` 

A brief rundown of past Stalin questions 
and answers should bring this Kremlin tech- 
nique into a clearer focus. Here is the rec- 
ord so far: 

-In 1936 Stalin answered some questions 
put to him by Roy Howard during the course 
of which he assured the world that the very 
thought that Moscow might try to export 
revolution was nonsense. (Very soporif- 
ic at the time, but since World War II that is 
about all Moscow has been exporting.) 

On October 1, 1942, Stalin answered some 
questions put to him by Henry C. Cassidy of 
the Associated Press as a means of bringing 
pressure upon the Allies to hurry up and 
open a second front against Germany. 

On November 14, 1942, in another letter 
to Mr. Cassidy, Stalin said he thought that 
the offensive in Africa (which earlier he had 
argued against) turned the war in favor of 
the Allies. 

On May 6, 1943, Stalin turned his question- 
answering in the direction of Frank Parker 
of the New York Times and blandly told the 
West that the Soviet Union sincerely wanted 
a strong postwar Poland. (Poland is so 
strong today that the Kremlin ean topple 
its government by a phone call.) 

On March 22, 1946, in a letter to Eddy Gil- 
more of the Associated Press, Stalin ex- 
pressed his love for the United Nations. 
(And you can see what it is doing for the 
U.N.) 


On March 26, 1946, Stalin announced to 
Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press 
(instead of to the U. N., which was dealing 
with the matter), that Russia and Iran had 
agreed on withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Iran. (Or, to put it more accurately, Russia 
had agreed to live up to its treaty with 
Tran.) 

On September 24, 1946, Stalin answered 
questions from Alexander Worth of the 
Times, of London, in order to assure the 
world that he saw no danger of war. 
(That was in the middle of the Communist 
effort to overrun Greece.) 

On October 29, 1946, again replying to Mr. 
Baillie, Stalin candidly revealed that Russia 
did not have the atomic bomb at a time 
when Russia did not have the atomic bomb, 
(He never has brought that announcement 
up to date.) 

On December 21, 1946, Stalin told Elliott 
Roosevelt that he saw no danger of military 
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conflict. (And a few months later Russia 
seized Ozechoslovakia,) 

On January 30, 1949, Stalin used the an- 
swers to questions from Kingsbury Smith of 
the International News Service (and by this 
time the Kremlin had given scoops to all 
three American press services, UP, AP, INS) 
to list terms for lifting the blockade of Ber- 
lin. (This was the one occasion Stalin had 
diplomacy and not propaganda as his objec- 
tive.) He added that he would have no ob- 
jections to meeting with President Truman, 

On February 2, 1949, Stalin amplified this 
latter statement by explaining that he would 
be willing to meet the President of the 
United States if he would come to Russia 
or Poland or Czechoslovakia, (Or anywhere 
behind the iron curtain.) 

On April 2, 1952, Stalin replied to a group 
of American newspaper editors in order to 
say that he, for one, saw no danger of war. 
(Of course, the Communist aggression in 
Korea was only nearing the end of its second 
year then.) 

Last week Stalin wrote to the New York 
Times how eager he was to end the war in 
Korea. (He had managed to keep that eager- 
ness well under control at the U. N. 3 weeks 
earlier.) He added that he’d be glad to see 
President-elect Eisenhower about peace any- 
time. 

The President-elect invited Stalin to do 
just one little thing, just to take one tiny 
little action, about peace, 


Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
accompanying resolution: 


SHOW FOLKS or AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., January 9, 1953. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The matter of tax re- 
lief should be one of the principal concerns 
of the Eighty-third Congress, and in this 
connection we ask your considerate attention 
to a resolution recently adopted by Show 
Folks of America, a copy of which is here- 
with enclosed. 

The resolution succinctly states our posi- 
tion and should require no further amplifi- 
cation, Suffice it to say that because of the 
easy and casual manner of collection, as 
well as the alleged painless extraction from 
the public purse (although amounting to 
one-fifth of a dollar), the so-called amuse- 
ment tax is always one of the first imposed 
and one of the last abated. 

We bespeak your earnest consideration for 
tax relief in a field that. deserves your atten- 
tion. 

Respectfully peg 
H. DAMRELL, _ 
Sestaio Chairman, 
Show Folks of America, Inc, 


Whereas a Federal tax on amusements is 
in effect a direct tax on education, the fine 
arts, and American culture, in that all ad- 
missions to the opera, ballet, concerts, re- 
citals, travelogues, drama, musical comedy, 
the legitimate theater, screen productions, 
including historic and documentary films, 
yes, even the circus, the heritage of every 
American child, in the guise of luxuries are 
levied upon; that such a tax is tantamount 
to a sizable confiscation of our culture and 
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is as oppressive as would be a tax on litera- 
ture; that the long continuance of such a 
tax is detrimental to a more wide-spread ap- 
preciation of the fine arts by the average 
American family, and tends to lessen the 
chance of producing an American Shake- 
speare, Beethoven, or Caruso; and 

Whereas entertainment has long been con- 
sidered a vital element in the molding of 
the military might of our Nation, while the 
inestimable contributions of show people, in 
the training camps, hospitals, and advanced 
areas overseas, have tended to increase the 
morale of our fighting men and make for a 
greater esprit de corps; that, by the same 
token, entertainment for our people on the 
home front should be made as accessible and 
unrestricted, that the morale of our peo- 
ple at work may be enhanced, for a happy 
people have the capacity to work and even 
pray the more, particularly in time of stress; 
and 

Whereas show people have been unselfish 
in contributing their time and talent to all 
philanthropic causes, as is witnessed by their 
sponsorship of Nation-wide campaigns in 
behalf of those stricken with cancer, tuber- 
culosis, heart disease, polio, and even more 
recently an appeal for funds furthering the 
participation of American contestants in the 
Olympics, to mention but a few; in fact, 
many of the greatest names in show business 
have become best known and universally be- 
loyed because of their sponsorship of hu- 
manitarian causes; and 

Whereas the Federal tax on amusements 
has, for many long and tedious months, 
placed an undue burden on all entrepreneurs 
of the entertainment industry, to the end 
that the further and indefinite continuance 
of such tax, without any respite or relief, 
may well tax the legitimate theater and 
movie house out of existence, thus greatly 
restricting an admirable profession to a lim- 
ited few: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That Show Folks of America, in 
regular meeting assembled at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, on November 18, 1952, 
does hereby petition the Eighty-third Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion that will terminate, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, the Federal tax on amusements, 
to the end that there will be made more 
available to all our people the many advan- 
tages offered by the entertainment world 
at the lowest possible cost; that through the 
medium of entertainment the lives of our 
people may be quickened and further en- 
riched; that we may have greater unity in 
the United States in our ever constant vigi- 
lance to preserve and extend the institutions 
of American freedom; and finally, that the 
golden age of the theater may soon return to 
our beloved land; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President-elect, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, all Members of the 
Eighty-third Congress, and the press. 

Snow FOLKS or AMERICA, 
James E. KIDWELL, President. 


Enlargement of Olympic National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman’s Executive 
order of last week, enlarging the Olym- 
pic National Park in the State of Wash- 
ington by 47,753 acres, has raised a 
furore of protests from the citizens of 


Washington State. They are saying this 
park enlargement is just another ex- 
ample of power-hungry Federal bureau- 
crats usurping State rights. 

The Olympic National Park, even 
before the President’s enlargements, 
covered an area larger than that of the 
entire State of Rhode Island. 

The Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington, the Washington State Legisla- 
ture and the Washington State Planning 
Commission all said the park was too 
large and that it ought to be reduced in 
size, not enlarged. Yet the President, in 
utter disregard and defiance of the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people of the State, 
as expressed by their elected officials, 
went ahead and enlarged the park any- 
way. 

The people of Washington State do 
not think that the President knew much 
about the Olympic National Park and 
the adverse effect on the economy of 
the State enlargement of the park will 
have. They think he is the victim of bad 
advice given him by arrogant Federal 
bureaucrats who want all power and all 
property of the Nation put under their 
own control. 

The people of Washington State feel 
their wishes were unheeded, that their 
protests were ignored, and that their 
pleas for a hearing fell on deaf ears. 
They do not think they have been treated 
fairly and justly. 

The President had 7 years during his 
administration to enlarge the park if he 
elected to do so. In those 7 years he did 
not act to enlarge it. Then, with his 
administration expiring, with only 14 
days to go, he issued the order enlarg- 
ing the park. Having failed to issue 
such an order for 7 years, he should not 
have done so in the last days of his term, 
but should have left the issue for the 
new President to decide. That President 
Truman did not act during his first 7 
years in office proves the park enlarge- 
ment was not urgent and did not have 
to be decreed hastily in the closing days 
of his expiring administration. 

Indicative of the feeling of Washing- 
ton State residents about the unfairness 
of the President’s decision to enlarge the 
park is an editorial from the Aberdeen 
Daily World, Aberdeen, Wash., which 
follows: 

ANOTHER STEAL 

We hate to be abject in our resignation, 
but what is there to do but shrug shoulders 
over the latest Olympic National Park steal. 

President Truman has by proclamation 
added 47,753 acres to the park, for a total 


now of 896,600 acres, an area larger than the 
State of Rhode Island. 

The enormity of the steal cannot be judged 
without taking into account the people of 
the Queets Valley who have been dispos- 
sessed, the removal from public use of the 
best farm lands on the western slopes of the 
Olympics, the locking away of tremendous 
wealth in forests and minerals and water 
power, and the removal of thousands of 
acres of some of the best tree-growing land 
on the globe. 

Another factor involved is the Government 
pressure to increase rather than decrease 
Federal land holdings. Already the Federal 
Government controls much of the land area 
of the West in one form or another. Some 
of this, like grazing lands and national for- 
ests, is open to public use. Forests like the 
Olympic National Forest have been highly 
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beneficial to nearby communities, but parks 
are a different matter. They lock away 
wealth that cannot be touched in any way. 

The big protest in this State over the 
Olympic National Park was in its unneces- 
sary size. A park of half the acreage would 
serve just as well. It would preserve the 
natural beauties of the high Olympics and 
vast samples of virgin rain forest. But 
896,000 acres are all out of reason. It 
amounts to confiscation of a natural re- 
source, timber, for no purpose. 

It is not reasonable to assume that visitors 
will go tramping through the dense rain for- 
ests to admire the giant Sitka spruces. The 
country is a wilderness shunned even by wild 
creatures because of the rough terrain and 
density of forest and ground cover. 

The lock-away has been done without any 
exploration of possible mineral wealth, 
There may be none, but again the wealth 
stored in the ground may be tremendous. 
Even so it cannot be touched unless the 
park-creating proclamations are reversed by 
congressional action. 

President Truman had no knowledge -of 
what he was doing when he issued his order 
adding the additional 47,753 acres to the 
park. In fact at one time he denied he knew 
anything about the enlargement plan, yet 
the announcement at the time had his sig- 
nature. It is doubtful if the President had 
any personal interest in the matter, he mere- 
ly followed the request of his departments, 
yet he proceeded farther on a plan that may 
in time deny hundreds of thousands of Wash- 
ington people a right to cultivate the re- 
sources of the earth. 

Another disconcerting factor is the utter 
Federal disregard of local sentiment concern- 
ing the Olympic Park matter. We protested 
to no avail. Federal bureaucracy was bull- 
headed and dogmatic, led by ill-advised 
visionaries who wouldn’t know the signifi- 
cance of a fir snag in an overripe forest. 
Deaf ears were turned to our own Governor 
and legislators who tried to point out the 
wastefulness of attempting to make a mon- 
ument of such temporary things as trees. 

We have been rudely handled in what 
seems to be almost spite on the part of an 
outgoing and fast-fading administration, 
The full sting of the blow may not be felt 
for a long time, but it was a Sunday punch 
that will leave a lasting bruise, 


Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, like 
many Members of Congress, I have been 
besieged by entreaties on behalf of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, urging me 
to intercede with the President on their 
behalf. 

My position with reference to this and 
all similar cases has been repeatedly 
stated as follows: 

Our Government is wisely divided by 
the Constitution into three branches of 
Government—the executive, the judi- 
cial, and the legislative. Each has a dis- 
tinct and separate power; none should 
ever impinge upon the other. Legislators 
should never be called upon to act with 
reference to court proceedings, and 
wherever full and fair trial has been 
had, as in the case of the Rosenbergs, 
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and complete protection has been ac- 
corded to them by resort to the appellate 
courts in accordance with our law, as 
has been done in the Rosenberg case, 
there is no reason for action on the part 
of any legislator. 

The matter of commutation of the 
sentence is one for executive clemen- 
cy, that should be exercised upon a re- 
view of the record and all of the at- 
tendant facts, by the President. Such 
executive clemency should not be induced 
by mass hysteria, no matter who at- 
tempts to create such hysteria. I know 
nothing about the Rosenbergs which I 
could communicate to the President, and 
which would help him in properly deter- 
mining the matter. 

I do not mind saying that if I were the 
President, I would be highly suspicious 
of any efforts on their behalf that were 
initiated, sponsored, or collaborated in 
by Communists or fellow travelers. 

I particularly abhor the unjustified at- 
tempt from various sources to inject a 
pretense of anti-Semitism into this case, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
judge, the prosecutor, several of the 
jurors, and several of the witnesses were 
all of the same religious faith into which 
the Rosenbergs were born, 


A Foreign Policy: The Next Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the address which was delivered 
by Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman before 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
January 8, 1953, on the subject A For- 
eign Policy: The Next Step. 

Dr. Freeman is probably best known 
to the people of the United States as the 
author of Robert E. Lee and George 
Washington, two of the outstanding 
biographies of this generation. He has 
many other attainments. He is a pro- 
found scholar, renowned educator, dis- 
tinguished historian, eminent journalist, 
well-known commentator and lecturer, 
as well as a brilliant writer. 

Having very recently returned from an 
extensive visit to Europe and the Middle 
East, Dr. Freeman is peculiarly well 
qualified to discuss our foreign policy, 
which is the major question facing our 
Nation at this time. His analysis and 
conclusions, in my judgment, are as 
sound as they are timely and enlight- 
ening. 

Dr. Freeman’s address follows: 

A Forercn Poticy: THE NEXT STEP 

The defense of Western Europe today rests 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to which the nations threatened by Russia 
are contributing men and arms in proportion 
to their financial strength, their population, 
and their power to manufacture military 
equipment of every sort. NATO is sound in 
principle; its fundamental weakness is its 
assumption of the willingness of some Euro- 


pean countries to make the heavy sacrifices 
necessary for their successful defense even 
when we have done our utmost to assist 
them. 

Britain is a faithful ally who will stand 
to her military engagements so long as the 
Conservative government or the right-wing 
element of the Labor Party or a coalition of 
the two is in power. The left-wing element 
that arrays itself around Aneurin Bevan as 
its standard bearer does not love America or 
Americans. Were that faction to control, it 
probably would commend to the people the 
acceptance of a Russian offer of neutrality 
as better than exposure to an atomic blitz. 
In the now improbable event of this triumph 
of pro-Russian neutrality, NATO would have 
the support of hundreds of thousands of 
British volunteers, including a superb Royal 
Air Force, but we might lose our English and 
Scotch bases. Britain’s economic future is 
hard but not hopeless. There may be the 
magic of new voyaging and economic 
achievement in the reign of another Queen 
Elizabeth. Her Drake and her Raleigh may 
be those of a successful sterling bloc. 

Belgium is doing well economically and is 
friendly to NATO. Holland is less reluctant 
than she was a year ago. The largest contri- 
bution of these two will be small enough. 

France should be the power to hold the 
Rhine against any invader; but the France 
of 1953 is not the France of 1913. A majority 
of the people who have endured two devas- 
tating wars of invasion in their lifetime have 
no heart for a third conflict and no intention 
of engaging in it. If one man asserts that 
France must resist the Reds, his neighbor 
usually answers, “We can have neutrality; 
this quarrel is America’s, not ours; Russia’s 
interest has shifted to the Far East; she has 
no intention of invading us.” In the hearts 
of most French, the real enemy is not Russia 
but Germany. There is only the faintest 
prospect, in the judgment of this student, 
that the French will consent to the inclusion 
of any large German units in NATO forces, 
If chances must be taken, more than half the 
French probably will take those chances 
with Russia, whom they have not fought in 


almost a century, rather than with the Ger- 


mans, who have been their enemy in three 
wars since 1869. 

The Bonn government at the moment pre- 
fers a subordinate place in a western alliance 
to the yoke of the Slav, but West Germany 
puts reunion above all else and looks to the 
day when the hard work, the thrift, and the 
skill of a unified German people will give 
them once again the economic and, after 
that, the military domination of central 
Europe. Would not we Americans take ex- 
actly the same view if we had been separated 
and then found our conquerors divided? 

The Italians are putting excellent human 
material into their army because military 
service seems preferable to idleness in a coun- 
try of ominous unemployment, but their di- 
visions do not yet possess uniform equip- 
ment. Although their military schools are 
as good as any, and their officers corps is im- 
proving in quality, there is an indefinable 
feeling in northern Europe that the Italians 
do not believe they yet have been forgiven 
for their adherence to Germany in 1939. 
Beyond question, also, those quiet, swiftly 
moving platoons of infantry that one en- 
counters on many an Italian road are not 
being trained for war beyond the Alps but 
for fighting in the streets of their own cities 
where the Red flag may flap behind a bar- 
ricade. 

In the Near and Middle East the outlook is 
not unfavorable. If ever the Yugoslavs and 
the Italians can be brought to amity, Tito’s 
divisions probably will be found as tough, 
stubborn allies as their grandfathers were in 
the Serbian campaign of 1914-15. In spite 
of the drain of the border war, now happily 
suspended, the Greeks are filling their ranks 
with excellent fighters. Turkey has almost 
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completed the rearmament of her divisions, 
which are as good as any in Europe, and 
have, in addition, a furious hatred of Russia 
that all the wiles of communism cannot 
slake. The strategical problem of Turkey is 
complicated, because there is danger one 
flank might be in the air if the Russian ad- 
vance were as skillful as we in prudence 
should expect it to be; but everything at 
present indicates that the Turks will give as 
good an account of themselyes, man for man, 
gun for gun, tank for tank, as any army on 
the western front. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the Turkish forces should not 
be dissipated in efforts to garrison airfields 
that must be regarded as expendable. 

The link between the forces in the Middle 
East and those in Western Europe is, of 
course, the Mediterranean. On the southern 
shores of those fabled waters, almost mid- 
way between Casablanca and the Nile, is 
Tripoli, capital of the youthful republic of 
Libya, the hungry sands of which cover an 
empire as large as our Texas. These Libyans 
are our friends and they offer us the least 
insecure advance bases we have outside the 
Arctic. 

Such, in brief, are some of the fundamen- 
tal aspects of European rearmament. At 
every stage and in every way it is hampered 
by frightful depreciation of currency and 
by grim deficits of international trade. Five 
American dollars now will purchase in the 
aggregate 10 British shillings, plus 50 Bel- 
gian francs, 500 French francs, and 740 Ital- 
ian lire, the gross nominal value of which, 
at standards prevailing when Germany first 
went mad (1914), would have been approxi- 
mately $260. In the face of this, motor 
traffic in French and Italian cities is rela- 
tively as heavy, the width of the streets 
considered, as it is in the eastern United 
States. It would be exceedingly interesting 
if someone computed the effect the importa- 
tion of gasoline for pleasure driving by Ital- 
ians and French is having on their adverse 
balance of trade. Both must buy with ex- 
ported goods or diminishing cash every liter 
of gasoline they use unless they hereafter 
produce it synthetically at even higher 
prices. Italy's population is growing as rap- 
idly as ever. France is bleeding heavily 
from the operations in Indochina, which 
some call France’s Korea. The burden of that 
war cost weighs heavily in the scale of the 
deficit no ministry can prevail upon the 
National Assembly to face and to overcome 
with heavier taxation and longer hours of 
work in the factories. There still are mag- 
nificent spirits in France, but it has to be 
admitted that the dominant is, “Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry * * *.” 

Must we add the fatal clause of the old 
aphorism—‘“for tomorrow we die”? Ameri- 
cans cannot afford to blink that question. 
Except for the restoration of the standards 
of decent and economical government in 
the United States, no question before us in 
this year of change is so important. We 
must face it and answer it as best we can, 
eyen if superpatriots say we are cowardly or 
afraid of Russia or are giving comfort to 
Communists. Truth appears to be this: 

If Russia strikes in 1953 after the grain is 
harvested, she can throw quickly into action 
about 30 divisions that now are grouped 
strategically around Berlin. These 30 may 
be confronted by 12 NATO divisions of first- 
class troops, well trained and well led. In 
the contemplated war of maneuver that 
would follow, the NATO divisions would have 
the support of planes and fliers based in 
depth on a great number of French and 
British airfields. These air units, in turn, 
would be reenforced by the strategic air 
force, which is being trained for long-range 
atomic warfare. 

Our Government has no intention whatso- 
ever of using atomic weapons, either the 
familiar or the new, unless Russia attacks, 
but if Russia does strike the first blow, our 
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forces will drop atomic bombs on military 
targets. This should be understood clearly 
in all its essential bearings. If Russia con- 
cluded that a surprise atomic attack on 
America was too hazardous to undertake, she 
might announce that she would ban that 
weapon in European warfare. This would 
leave her, of course, with vast numerical su- 
periority in ground forces. We could not 
permit her to employ her superiority, which 
would be in men, while we withheld our su- 
periority, which would be in atomic weapons. 
Once the Russians began an offensive, a 
NATO saturation counteroffensive would be 
Jaunched forthwith against every known 
Russian oil refinery and munition plant. 

This sounds magnificent and decisive, but 
the success of this most crucial of all air 
attacks—literally a vast raid to end raids— 
would depend on two things: One would be 
the accuracy of the information the Central 
Intelligence Agency has collected regarding 
the location of the Russian war plants. 
The other would be the magnitude of our 
store of atom bombs. If we were mistaken 
in our information and expended any con- 
siderable part of our stock of bombs on 
valueless targets, we would face a struggle 
in comparison with which the Second World 
War called for a minor concentration of 
industrial effort and individual sacrifice. 
The campaigns in Korea would be, in con- 
trast, as “a watch in the night when it is 
past.” 

Were NATO to fail in the air, all the active 
divisions of every nationality in Western 
Europe doubtless would stick together under 
determined leaders—but history says that of 
the men who fought at Thermopylae, and of 
those who dropped from paralyzed hands 
their banners of stars and bars as a pall for 
heroes on Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg. 
NATO troops would not be strong enough to 
hurl back if, indeed, they could withstand 
a Russian attack on the frontiers of France. 
The prime reason would be that the West- 
ern Allies would not have adequate reserves 
in France at an early date to reenforce and 
replace the 12 front-line divisions. This 
public confession of our lack of reserves is 
not pleasant, but the reality cannot be un- 
known to the Russians and it ought not to be 
concealed from the American people. Able 
and diligent as NATO commanders are, they 
cannot create French reserve divisions out of 
debate in the French National Assembly 
which has accepted, doubtfully, the nine- 
teenth ministry since liberation. 

Why, then, it will be asked, have not the 
Russians attacked before this if they intend 
to attack at all? One consideration may be 
the same as that which is atrophying the 
martial arm of France; the Russian people 
want rest and better food and peaceful 
pleasure. Probably, too, Russia does not 
think it necessary or wise to risk an offensive 
war beyond her own territory. She does not 
know what the effect of our atomic attacks 
‘would be, and she believes, as Stalin has said 
again and again, that Western Europe will 
collapse economically. Why pay with blood 
for what the leaders assure the people will 
happen anyway? If this is an unsound con- 
clusion on our part, if Russia is foolish 
enough and wicked enough to plan to begin 
@ European war within the next few years, 
what should be our policy, and what the 
nature of our further preparation? 

First of all, we manifestly must not at- 
tempt to fight a major war on two fronts 
when one line of supply will be at least 4,000 
miles in length and the other 9,000 or more. 
We cannot afford to get out of Korea but we 
must choose between strengthening Europe 
and punishing properly the Communists of 
China. We Americans are not omniscient 
or omnipotent and we must adhere to the 
sound military doctrine of shaping our mis- 
sion by our means. 

Second, while we cannot afford to make a 
diplomatic retreat that will raise the pride 
and the predictions of Europe’s millions of 


Communists, is tt not patent, on the other 
hand, that we cannot afford to sustain & 
diplomatic offensive or to assume the initia- 
tive militarily? This means that we must 
not carry a chip on our shoulder. If there 
is the slightest prospect that a conference 
of allied leaders with Stalin might succeed, 
we should follow up every suggestion for 
such a meeting. In the same prudent spirit, 
we must refrain at any risk and any price 
from striking the first blow. If we avoid 
that, we give the lie to the Kremlin's allega- 
tion that we want war and we cool the 
wrathful morale on which the Communist 
leaders rely. The Russian never is aroused 
to his full and furious efficiency as an infan- 
tryman until he is attacked on his own soil. 

Third, if economic necessity and intoler- 
able taxation force a choice for the United 
States between a larger production of atomic 
bombs and a continuance of the present 
doubtfully successful program of rearming 
Europe, we must decide for larger atomic 
production in the belief that this is, in the 
end, Europe’s and our own best insurance 
against ruinous attack. 

Fourth, we Americans must enlarge our 
advanced African bases and must assure as 
far as is possible some easier way of supplying 
those bases with fuel than that of sending 
tankers through the Mediterranean. We 
must avoid, at the same time, the establish- 
ment of advance bases so far in the Middle 
East that we cannot support them in event 
of war. There is as much danger in going 
too far as in not going far enough. 

Fifth, we must shift a larger part of our 
naval effort to better methods of dealing 
with submarines, which are the only vessels 
the Russians can use against us. 

Sixth, as there is no dodging the fact that 
our reliance is primarily on atomic counter- 
attack we must scrutinize with the most 
critical care the techniques and the accom- 
plishments of our Central Intelligence 
Agency. In General Bedell Smith we have 
certainly the ablest, most discerning, and 
most vigorous Chief of Intelligence we ever 
have had; but as everyone knows, our peace- 
time intelligence always has been the weak- 
est single branch of our military service. 
Careful as intelligence officers rightly are in 
guarding their secrets, President Eisenhower 
ought to choose a small number of the most 
trustworthy students of military intelligence 
in America and he should have these men 
examine and report privately to him on the 
adequacy or the shortcomings of CIA. 

Finally, we must subordinate our differ- 
ences in domestic policy and must undertake 
patiently and honestly to develop a national 
discipline of freedom that will outmatch the 
Communists’ discipline of terror. Now, as 
always, our salvation is in our ideals and in 
our loyalty to them. 


Why No Depression? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include for the Rrcorp an 
editorial by Mr. Paul C. Bodenhamer, 
editor of the Redding Record-Search- 
light, one of the outstanding newspapers 
in my district. 

Mr. Bodenhamer points out that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States thinks prosperity is to continue 
throughout 1953 and as he says, “the 
reasons may surprise you.” 
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The editorial follows: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States thinks prosperity is to continue 
through 1953, and the reasons may surprise 
you. The Chamber's weekly publication, 
Washington Report, editorially asks the 
question: “How long will prosperity last?” 
and then answers it. 

There are some economists, Washington 
Report acknowledges, who argue that the 
boom can't last and that we're in for an- 
other bust. 

“National Chamber economists take a dif- 
ferent view. They believe the depressions 
are not inevitable; that both business and 
government have learned a lot since the 
thirties about licking the boom and bust 
fiascos. They have learned counter-meas- 
ures, They are less likely to be caught nap- 
ping if business begins to drop,” says the 
Chamber's publication. 

And what do you think this big-business 
outfit cites as the safeguards against another 
depression? Why, a whole lot of New Deal 
measures that were generally opposed by the 
men the United States Chamber represents 
when those terrible New Dealers proposed 
them. Says Washington Report: 

“New factors [against a depression] are the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. With 
its tight controls over market speculation, 
SEC can prevent one of the evils leading to 
the last depression. And citizens’ savings 
now are insured up to $10,000 by FDIC. 

“Also new since the early thirties are the 
Government old-age and unemployment in- 
surance systems, providing a backlog of se- 
curity against loss of income due to age or 
unemployment. And, of course, many busi- 
ness and industrial firms have begun pension 
plans since the thirties, providing additional 
insurance against hard times.” 

The Chamber's publication fails to men- 
tion another stabilizing factor, the wage- 
hour law which puts a floor under wages and 
a ceiling on hours. Nor does it mention the 
vastly increased general buying power which 
has resulted from stronger labor organiza- 
tions fostered by the New Deal and Fair Deal, 
These things, plus the fact that many wage 
rates are covered by long-term contracts and 
can't go plunging at the first sign of business 
recession, are further reasons that business 
isn’t so likely to suffer another deep depres- 
sion. How bitterly these things were op- 
posed by the very men who are now con- 
gratulating themselves on having these 
things for their protection. 

We can’t help noticing that this and sey- 
eral other acknowledgments of the contribu- 
tions of the New Deal to the welfare of the 
country have been made after the election, 
not before it. 


The Prayers of Millions of Americans for 
the Suffering People and Martyrs 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, American Catholics observed 
Sunday, December 28, 1952, as a day of 
reparation and prayer for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of millions of peo- 
ple who are suffering and dying behind 
the iron curtain. 

Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
archbishop of Washington, in a notable 
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sermon given on that day at St. Mat- 
thew’s Catholic Cathedral, Washington, 
urged Americans to pray daily for these 
oppressed peoples as that they may one 
day again be free and experience true 
peace and justice and love. The text of 
Archbishop O’Boyle’s sermon follows: 


“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT SUFFER PERSECU- 
TION FOR JUSTICE SAKE; FOR THEIRS IS THE 
KINGDOM oF HEAVEN” (MATTHEW 5:10) 


This last Sunday of the year we dedicate as 
a day of reparation and prayer. We dedicate 
it to those who are deprived of the privilege 
of going to church, to those who are forbid- 
den to pray, to those confessors of the faith, 
who, in factories, in mines, in camps, and 
in prisons, are suffering persecution because 
they believe in Almighty God. We dedicate 
it to those who live and suffer under the 
unnatural and perverted regime of com- 
munism, 

God knows, it is with sadness that for 
many years we have had to face the depress- 
ing and disheartening fact that, for millions 
of men and women, there is neither Christ- 
mas nor the spirit of Christmas. During 
these years a vicious tyranny has grown and 
spread abroad in the world. It is a tyranny 
which throws a stifling cloak of silence 
around whole nations and peoples. It is a 
tyranny under which men by force and 
threats and unspeakable indignities are com- 
manded to abandon Christ, and bidden not 
only to forsake the God of their fathers, but 
even to replace Him in a satanic defiance of 
God and the deification of man. In this 
dark and dismal area of the world, almost 
half of it indeed, there is no peace for there 
is no justice. There is no justice for there 
is no love—neither love of God nor love of 
man. 

The holy season of Christmas is not a 
time for sterile recrimination or angry pro- 
testation against vicious outrage of what is 
highest and holiest in the human being. I 
want simply to recall this tragic and dismay- 
ing condition of our fellow Catholics and 
other believers in God, to point up why we 
are assembled here today before the altar of 
our Lord. For we gather to invoke His holy 
name and His almighty power in behalf of 
the suffering peoples walled up behind the 
grim barricade, the iron curtain so well 
named, who are guilty of nothing more than 
the wholesome human desire to worship God 
and walk humbly with Him in the imitation 
of His Divine Son. They are the people 
who have been ordered by the malignant 
tyranny of communism to repudiate God 
and His Divine Son, to give themselves to 
serve an idol of man’s own creation in a 
crude and blatant blasphemy. 


COMMUNISTS AIM TO EXTERMINATE RELIGION 


There was a time when the disciples of Our 
Lord returned to Him angered by the scorn 
and contempt heaped upon them by Samar- 
itan fanatics. They asked Him for the swift 
and terrible destruction of these unholy 
men and their cities. Christ answered them 
gently, “You know not of what spirit you 
are. The Son of Man came not to destroy 
souls but to save” (Luke 9: 55-56). He Him- 
self gave the imperishable example. He could 
have asked His Father for 12 legions of 
destroying angels, if force were the divine 
plan. Rather He gave Himself to prayer in 
the garden of the agony, as again in the final 
moment of His life He prayed, “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 

We are commanded to forgive our enemies, 
to play for them that persecute and calum- 
niate us. With God’s grace we do that. But 
I do not think that we can say of the new 


enemies of Christ that they know not what- 


they do. They know coldly and clearly what 
they are about. They have set out on a 
scientific program of ruthlessness and exter- 
mination aimed at everything which offers 
itself as an obstacle to the total triumph of 
their Communist faith and its fulfilment. 


And foremost among these barriers is the 
power of religion and the mighty living 
force of the Catholic Church, 

Let us make no mistake about it, there 
is nothing unplanned or haphazard about 
this Communist war upon religion. It is 
thought out and executed with deliberation 
and thoroughgoing design. There has been 
nothing like it in the history of 2,000 years, 
during which, time and again, persecution 
has been the hard lot of the followers of 
Jesus Christ. This modern religious perse- 
cution ignores no body of religious believers. 
It hurls itself against all religious beliefs 
which find themselves inherently at war with 
the atheistic Communist faith, and its per- 
verted religion. All alike fall under the 
common hammer of oppression, which beats 
upon the hard anvil of hatred. 


ALL RELIGIONS SUFFER 


Churchmen, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and 
Mohammedan, are dragged before prejudiced 
judges, on rigged evidence, and false and 
fraudulent charges, for the sole purpose of 
destroying their influence as men of God, 
and reputable leaders and citizens who love 
their country dearly enough to bleed and to 
die for it. It is the typical pattern of Com- 
munist oppression that the citizen shall be 
politically, economically, morally, and spiri- 
tually a slave of the state. This fanatical 
Communist faith tolerates not the slightest 
compromise with any other. Every other 
faith has to be yielded up in a surrender 
to false gods under which men no longer 
know the freedom of the glory of the sons 
of God, but an enslavement of mind and 
will—of body and soul. This is the faith 
which thrust its unholy violence at Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Cardinal Stepinac, as it as- 
sailed the Protestant pastors of Bulgaria and 
the Jewish leaders and Mohammedan believ- 
ers in the satellite countries. This is the 
Communist faith of human enslavement 
which leaves a man at the level of a condi- 
tioned animal, if it does not leave him a 
senseless clod. There is no life in this twist- 
ed religion, there is no hope, no charity, no 
justice, no love. It is a religion which is ab- 
horrent to the nature and instincts of a man. 

The war upon the church is a carefully de- 
signed pattern carried out in one country 
after another, wherever the red menace has 
cast its poisoning shadow over the land. The 
first wave of the assault long ago was 
launched against the bishops of the church 
of whom 130 have felt the fury of the enemy. 
The Rumanian bishops have all been killed, 
imprisoned or deported, all, be it under- 
stood. The same terrible fate has befallen 
the bishops of Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, the Ukraine, Communist China and 
North Korea and of course, long since in 
Russia. It is a nightmare fulfillment of the 
dark day once envisaged by Christ, when 
in an evil hour night would fall upon the 
world, “I will strike the shepherd and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered” (Mat- 
thew 26:31). 

After the bishops, the priests and religious 
move forward to lead the flock of Christ. 
They, too, have been imprisoned and tor- 
tured by thousands. Every effort is made 
to seduce them from their primary loyalty to 
their Lord, and where this does not succeed, 
they are made the objects of vilification, of 
calumny and contempt without end, 


SOULS OF CHILDREN CORRUPTED 


If such viciousness is aimed at the leaders, 
you may well imagine the vileness that is 
exhibited toward the faithful and the hum- 
ble who wish to be true and loyal to God 
and the Christian law. The assault upon 
the faith of millions of the laity is a revela- 
tion of the unholy depths out of which this 
persecution springs. The weapons of ridi- 
cule and insult would be the least. But 
there is the unspeakable offense of even 
setting children against their parents in the 
effort to weaken and abolish religion and its 
high loyalties. Disloyalty to the church is 
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made to be the touchstone of solid Com- 
munist citizenship, even if it calls for the 
degradation of the child. “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” because in this 
Communist defilement, “Teach the children 
to become the betrayers and the Judases,” 
and therein you have a new abomination of 
desolation, It is not a temple that is de- 
filed, it is the soul of a child. This is what 
it takes to drive religion out of public life, 
in order thence to drive it from the mind and 
heart of aman. The war goes on unceasing- 
ly even in such lands as Poland where rock- 
like Catholic tradition forces the enemy to go 
more slowly in the assault. It invades the 
halls of education where the child is no 
longer taught to greet another with the an- 
cient salutation, “God lives,” but with the 
infamous word, “There is no God.” 


TODAY'S MARTYRS SHOULD INSPIRE US 


The confessors and martyrs of today are 
a living part of our Christian heritage. 
Their deeds well deserve to be written upon 
the mind along with the hallowed memories 
of all in the great litany of saints. That 
is why their story has to be kept alive and 
before our minds, for God forbid that we 
should grow tired with hearing it, and be- 
come recreant to the duties of those who live 
as members of the mystical body of Jesus 
Christ. They offer example of courage and 
inspiration—the Mindszentys, the Stepinacs, 
the Berans, and the great unnumbered host 
of the nameless victims of persecution for 
justice sake. Let them never be absent from 
our minds in faith and our hearts in charity. 


PRAY FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE FOR THE OPPRESSED 


I have but one thing to add: Pray for 
them; pray for all who feel the heavy hand 
of the oppressor. Pray for them insistently 
and perseveringly as.modern victims in new 
catacombs of darkness. Be faithful to the 
family rosary and invoke the holy Mother 
of Christ in their name. The peoples under 
the frightful yoke of this new barbarism 
have for centuries loved the Mother of 
Christ who knows the depth of sorrow and 
desolation. Her shrines adorn their lands, 
Pray to Mary today and every day to turn 
her eyes of mercy upon these poor children 
of Eve, so that even in this earth of exile 
they shall know some security and some 
peace. 

Let this be your daily intention in prayer 
for those who know the dank prison and 
the horror of the concentration camp—who 


` have known in their loyalty to Christ in- 


dignity and dishonor, contempt and betrayal. 
Pray that they may soon know peace again 
and the free exercise of their religion. Pray 
that peace and concord of citizens may re- 
turn in which the dignity of the human 
person will be acknowledged and safe- 
guarded as it is enshrined in our ofWn coun- 
try’s basic law. Pray that peace founded on 
truth and justice and love, the peace which 
Jesus Christ came to bring to men of good 
will, may soon gladden the souls of our 
afflicted fellow men, and all men under the 
fatherhood of God, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. May all of us keep this day of repara- 
tion and prayer holy and sacred, 


Another Claim That Congress Does Not 
Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 


Speaker, the following editorial, entitled 
“Another Claim That Congress Does Not 
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Count,” by C. P. Ives, which appeared 
in the January 12 edition of the Sun, of 
Baltimore, is inserted under leave here- 
tofore granted: 


ANOTHER CLAIM THAT CONGRESS Dors NoT 
COUNT 


(By C. P. Ives) 


For many years there have been two main 
indexes to the totalitarian potential in 
American liberalism. One was the liberals’ 
long infatuation with communism. The 
other was the liberals’ implacable contempt 
for parliamentary institutions as represented 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The liberals infatuation with communism 
has waned now and in many instances has 
disappeared altogether. The liberals’ con- 
tempt for the Congress is as bitter as ever— 
and there may be a connection between the 
two points. ` It was Congress which showed 
up the liberals’ gullibility on communism. 

This is the emotional and ideological back- 
ground against which a thoughtful man will 
interpret much of the favorable comment on 
the report of a Presidential Commission 
which has just sweepingly condemned the 
newly enacted McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion code. Without this background no man 
would understand how a liberal weekly could 
hail this Truman Commission’s report as 
“the Nation’s reply to Senator MCCARRAN.” 

McCarran is chairman of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. He sponsored 
in the Senate a codification of immigration 
and naturalization law which is very tough 
indeed—sometimes perhaps clumsily self- 
defeatingly tough—on Communists. 

The Congress worked 3 years on this re- 
codification. After a tentative bill was 
drafted it was circulated extensively among 
Government and nongovernment experts for 
criticism. On the basis of this criticism, the 
bill was then revised and introduced in the 
two Houses. 

‘There followed public hearings by the ap- 
propriate committees of the Houses. As a 
result of these hearings the bills were further 
refined. The revised bills were finally intro- 
duced and debated by the Members of Con- 
gress, each and every one elected by popular 
vote within a period of 6 years. 

At the core of the revised bills was a char- 
acteristic parliamentary device for allocating 
immigration quotas—the national origins 
quota system. Subject to abuse and correc- 
tion, no doubt, this system still expressed the 
old parliamentary wisdom which seeks to 
resolve ticklish emotional issues by resort to 
objective. and semiautomatic formulas. 

One such formula is the historic-basis 
standard by which, say, acreage allotment is 
made under crop-control plans. Another 
such formula is seniority, by which commit- 
tee assignments are made in Congress, and 
job assignments in unionized factories. 

The national origins system for immigra- 
tion quotas combines the historical and sen- 
jority formulas. It gives preference to those 
national groups having seniority in the 
American melting-pot complex—those which 
have been here longest. And it allots to 
these senior groups numerical quotas in pro- 
portion to their actual contribution over the 
historical period of our independence. 

Congress naturally regarded the McCarran 
restatement of this characteristic parlia- 
mentarian device with favor. The new code 
passed both Houses easily. The President, 
faithful as always to special-group pressure, 
vetoed it. But the bill then breezed through 
the Houses again by antiveto votes running 
57 to 26 in the Senate and 278 to 113 in the 
House. 

Now what of the report of the Commission 
Mr. Truman set up to try to reverse this 
veto? How can the left-wing magazine 
quoted above suggest that this Commission 
is more representative of the Nation than is 
the elected legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment whose power under the Constitution is 
coordinate with the Commission’s creator? 


To begin with, the Commission was headed 
by an ex-Solicitor General whose last major 
work in office was defending the Truman 
claim to extra-legislative seizure ers. 
This claim the Supreme Court repudiated as 
unconstitutional. Other members were ex- 
Government officials, present officials, and 
representatives of certain sectarian religious 
and charitable groups. 

The Truman Commission started work 
September 30 and reported January 1. It 
thus spent 3 months at its task, as against 
Congress’ 3 years. 

The Commission held only 15 hearings in 
only 11 city and urban areas, the smallest of 
which has 327,000 population. In the course 
of these hearings it took oral testimony from 
some 400 persons, as against the people’s 335 
elected representatives who voted to override 
the Truman veto in Congress. 

And how representative of the American 
people in all its splendid nuances of race and 
faith were the Commission’s witnesses as 
compared with the elected Members of Con- 
gress? At one point the Commission boast 
that one of its witnesses represented in his 
single person two of his home-city religious 
councils, a home-city group of veterans of a 
single foreign extraction, a home-city branch 
of a racial group, and a home-city foreign- 
language newspaper. 

Actually, however, the sharply specialized 
character of the testimony heard by the 
Commission need not be labored by pro- 
Congress critics. The Commission itself 
exults early in its report that “the New York 
sessions set the tone of the hearings.” 

One of the things the liberals find it 
least possible to forgive Congress is Con- 
gress’ steadfast refusal to mistake New York 
City's special brand of parochialism for the 
will of the American people. 


i 
Congressman Crosser Does It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
my service as a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in the past 2 years I have come 
to know the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER 
closely and intimately. As a result of 
this association, I have the greatest re- 
spect and admiration for him, and most 
especially for the way in which he con- 
ducted the affairs of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
of which he was chairman. It has been 
a real pleasure to serve under him. 

I was therefore delighted to learn that 
he was reelected for another term in the 
House—his nineteenth term, to be sure— 
and that he will again be with us during 
the new session, this time as the ranking 
minority member of the committee., In 
fact, Congressman Crosser is outranked 
in length of service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives only by two of our col- 
leagues, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas, and the Honorable CARL VINSON, 
of Georgia, both of whom are now in 
their twenty-first term of consecutive 
service. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times, which is devoted to our colleague 
from Ohio, he is truly and aptly char- 
acterized “as one of the Nation’s politi- 
cal marvels—a man who cannot be 
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beaten.” On this occasion, the begin- 
ning of a new session of Congress and 
the beginning of Congressman CROSSER’S 
thirty-seventh year in this House, I want 
to extend to him my congratulations 
upon his reelection victory and my sin- 
cerest wishes for many more years of 
fruitful activity in the Halls of Congress. 

In this connection, under unanimous 
consent, I place in the Recorp the article 
on Chairman Crosser, which appeared 
in the New York Times on November 
16,1952. It is as follows: 


ONE CONGRESSMAN WHO CANNOT BE BEATEN— 
CROSSER, OF CLEVELAND, IS REELECTED FOR 
NINETEENTH TERM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 15.—Congress- 
man ROBERT CrossER’s political obituary is 
back in the “hold” file. 

Surviving another concerted effort by daily 
newspapers, both major political parties and 
various organizations to oust him from Con- 
gress, Representative Crosser, the 78-year- 
old Democratic fixture in Ohio’s Twenty- 
first District, is preparing to return to Wash- 
ington for his nineteenth term in the House 
of Representatives. 


OPPOSITION MANEUVER 


Following his successful stand against 
leaders of his own party who had sought to 
purge him in the primary election, Repre- 
sentative Crosser achieved his greatest polit- 
ical victory this month. In a final desperate 
maneuver to unseat him, strong Democratic 
wards were shaved off his old district and 
traditional GOP territory was added in last 
year’s redistricting. 

Running for the first time in this revamped 
district, the veteran legislator buried his 
GOP opponent, Lawrence O. Payne, under 
an avalanche of votes. Although his oppo- 
nent had the benefit of a flood of Eisenhower 
votes and a general GOP trend, the final vote 
was: Crosser 99,521, Payne 44,947. 

Except for two terms following World War 
I, when he fell into disfavor for voting 
against conscription, Mr. Crosser has been 
in Congress continuously since 1912. One 
of his two defeats came when he lost out in 
the 1920 primary by a single vote. 

Although challenged every two years by 
Democrats, Mr. Crosser did little primary 
campaigning from 1934 until 1948 when he 
Was opposed for renomination by Emil A. 
Bartunek, popular executive secretary to 
Mayor Thomas A. Burke. Mr. Crosser had 
incurred the enmity of the Democratic 
county organization by vetoing its leader’s 
choice of a Cleveland postmaster. Running 
with the endorsement of the Democratic or- 
ganization, Bartunek was soundly beaten 
after a spirited primary battle. 


RESULT THE SAME 


Bartunek was the party’s choice again in 
the 1950 primary. The result was the same— 
a decisive victory for the incumbent, 

This year former Congressman Stephen 
M. Young opposed Mr. CrossEr in the pri- 
mary and promptly gained the support of 
the major daily newspapers. Mr. Young, 
however, wasn’t on good terms with the 
county organization which gave token sup- 
port to its erstwhile enemy. 

Mr. Crosser, one of the last of the expo- 
nents of the single-tax philosophy of Henry 
George, was chairman of the powerful House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He has suffered from arthritis for 18 
years and has made his infrequent campaign 
appearances in a wheelchair. 


ROLE IN LABOR LAWS 


Author of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and other railroad-worker welfare legisla- 
tion, Mr. Crosser has had his stanchest sup- 
port from the railroad brotherhoods and 
postal workers. He also has been the recipi- 
ent of CIO and A. F, of L. endorsements for 
many years, 
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The son of poor Scotch immigrants, Mr. 

became a close friend and supporter 

of Tom L. Johnson, Cleveland’s famous mayor 
of the early 1900’s. 

A personal friend of William Howard Taft, 
under whom he had studied law in Cincin- 
nati, Mr. Crosser stumped Ohio, for Taft's 
opponent, William Jennings Bryan, in the 
1908 Presidential campaign. In recent years 
he has turned his opposition against the son 
of his former law instructor, Ohio’s Repub- 
lican Senator ROBERT A. TAFT. 

Mr, Crosser was elected to the Ohio State 
Legislature in 1910 and served as a delegate 
to the State convention which rewrote 
Ohio's Constitution. Two years later he 
was elected to Congress and,got to Washing- 
ton in time to help President Woodrow Wil- 
son put through his progressive reforms. 

For 40 years since then, with the excep- 
tion of a 4-year period, Mr. Crosser has been 
in Congress. Every 2 years his political ene- 
mies whetted their knives and went after 
him, but the defiant veteran, aided by his 
legion of friends, repulsed assault after 
assault. 

Today he stands as one of the Nation’s 
political marvels—a man who cannot be 
beaten. 


Kings Point: A Great Academy With a 
Great Skipper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 ` 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
set forth the following address of Rear 
Adm. Gordon McLintock, Superintend- 
ent, United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, at a dinner of the Naval Order 
of the United States at the New York 
Yacht Club on May 22, 1952: 


Tue UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACAD- 
EMY: Irs ROLE IN PEACE AND WAR 


Commander Hann, Fleet Admiral Halsey, 
Admiral Badger, Admiral Belknap, distin- 
guished guests, fellow members of the Naval 
Order of the United States, I am afraid that 
Commander Hann is giyen somewhat to 
hyperbole. I consider it a great honor, as 
well as something of a tall order, to be asked 
to address the Naval Order. Commander 
Hann made it considerably more so by ask- 
ing me in his letter to make a bang-up 
address. May I first, on behalf of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy, the staff, the regi- 
ment, and myself, join in paying tribute to 
Admiral Badger, 

In 1918, at the age of 15, I went to sea as 
a cadet in the merchant marine, known in 
those days as a “Brass Bounder,” and, while 
this may seem like an early age, I believe that 
in Admiral Belknap’s time one entered the 
` United States Naval Academy at the age of 
14. Actually, I was approaching my six- 
teenth birthday and was third man in the 
sixth or top form of a British public school, 
You know, of course, that the British, with 
their peculiar custom of inverting things, 
call their private schools, public schools. It 
was customary to remain at public school 
until the age of 17 or 18, and then go on to 
university or into whatever profession you 
were entering, but, since we were in the 
midst of the First World War, everyone, as 
soon as he reached the height of 5 feet 5 
inches, put his age up and obtained a second 
lieutenant’s commission in the army. The 
head master published an edict that no one’s 
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name would appear on the honor roll as 
serving in the armed forces unless he had 
entered in the proper legal manner. His own 
son was killed in action, and he later re- 
scinded this ruling. However, it was due to 
these circumstances that there was no one 
left in the school over the age of 16 in the 
early part of 1918. In my own case I was 
actually approaching my sixteenth birthday, 
I had had 5 years of Greek, Latin, and 
French. In other words, I felt that my edu- 
cation was complete. I didn’t really see what 
else I had to learn. Since that time, like 
Churchill, I have picked things up as I went 
along, though not with the same marked 
success. 

My grandparents and their parents had 
been shipowners or shipbuilders, my uncles 
were men who had started in sail and fin- 
ished in command of steamers. Most of 
them had retired around the age of 40 or so, 
and, as Shakespeare put it, had “fair round 
bellies with good capon lined,” so that it 
didn’t seem to be too bad a profession. Ac- 
tually, I don't think that was what impelled 
me to go to sea, nor was it the fact that I 
wouldn't have to pass any examinations for 
another 4 years. To use a somewhat hack- 
neyed phrase, I believe that it was perhaps 
in my blood. My father had been the young- 
est chief engineer in the British merchant 
service, becoming chief at the age of 24, and 
serving for 9 years in his first vessel. He was 
at sea in the Boer War carrying troops to 
Africa, and all through the First World War, 
and retired from the sea in 1920 at the age of 
40, after having served at sea for 21 years, 
16 as a chief engineer. In the last war, when 
the need for merchant seamen became so 
great that we were making radio requests for 
the retired people to go back to sea, he went 
out again as chief engineer and was tor- 
pedoed within a week and spent 6 days and 
nights in a lifeboat. He thought it was most 
unsporting of the Hun to catch him like that, 
so quickly, after having been ashore for so 
many years, and at his age, but he went right 
back to sea again until the end of the war. 

I was unable to sit for my third mate's 
license until I was 19 because there was a 
minimum age limit of 19. There was also 
a minimum age limit of 21 for second of- 
ficer’s license but somehow, or another, this 
was overlooked and I got my second mate's 
license at 20, my chief mate's at 21, and my 
unlimited master’s license at 22, and was in 
command of an ocean steamer at the age of 
24. When I sat for my third mate’s exam- 
ination, I did a lot of things which were not 
called for in the examination. I drew the 
navigational diagrams, put in all the trigo- 
nometrical formulas and, in one instance, 
worked out the logarithm without recourse 
to the logarithmic tables, just to show how 
smart I was. Sure enough, when I was 
finished, the examiner called me over, as I 
thought to pat me on the back. This is 
what he said to me, however, “Young fel- 
low, I don’t know what all this stuff is,” 
actually he used a stronger term, “but you've 
got the right answers so I guess I'll have to 
pass you.” Some 8 years later when I was 
an examining inspector myself, and I had 
been storing this up inside of me all this 
time, I approached him and reminded him 
of the incident. His reply was to the point 
and put an end to all further discussion. He 
said, “Well, I gave you the license, didn’t 
I1?” 

I am not going to give you any more 
personal anecdotes but I believe the last one 
in particular, although it occurred 30 years 
ago and can now be told, does serve to indi- 
cate the need that existed for raising the pro- 
fessional status of the merchant marine 
Officer and the need for a Federal Academy 
to help accomplish that end. Capt. James 
Harvey Tomb, a retired naval officer, whom 
many of you knew well, had the vision of 
founding a Federal Academy for the train- 
ing and education of merchant marine 
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officers, and became the first superintendent, 
after having served for 15 years as superin- 
tendent of the New York State Academy, 
Through the genius and hard work of Vice 
Adm. Telfair Knight, United States Mari- 
time Service (retired), this plan was brought 
to fruition and it was he who helped to 
guide its destinies until his retirement last 
year. 

The fourth Federal academy, the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, is located 
at Kings Point, N. Y., and we are known as 
Kings Pointers. Less than a mile away is 
the much larger village of Great Neck and 
but for this accident of geography we might 
easily have been known as Great Neckers. 

I have a favorite bit of advice that I like 
to give to the regiment at graduation and 
this is it: 

“Work hard, and play hard, and as you go 
through life, when you see a rope that is 
splayed, put a whipping on it; when you see 
a coil lying wet in the scuppers, lift it out 
and hang it on the pin rail; and when you 
see a stanchion bending under a strain, shore 
it up.” 

I believe it is typical of a Kings Pointer 
that he is forehanded, and efficient, and 
knows how to obey and to command. You 
gentlemen of the naval order know the value 
of leadership and it is this quality, above all 
others, that we stress at Kings Point—to put 
one’s crew first, to see to their welfare first, 
to cheer them up in times of stress, and set 
the example at all times—these are the at- 
tributes of a true captain. From Columbus 
with his compelling faith to Carlsen with 
his quiet dignity—and I like to think of Ad- 
miral Sir Leopold McLintock, my own ances- 
tor, if you will forgive a personal illustration, 
who, in his Arctic expeditions, watched over 
the welfare of his men tirelessly—this quality 
of leadership has lifted the spirit, without 
which there can be no accomplishment. 

Some of you have been kind enough to 
compliment me on the appearance of the 
Kings Point Regiment as it led the Armed 
Forces Day parade in New York last Saturday. 
I want to tell you that except for our regular 
Saturday morning inspections we have no 
drill periods in our curriculum and the high 
standard, which you are gracious enough to 
attribute to us, comes I believe from that 
esprit de corps which is an integral part of 
every Kings Pointer. Let me get on with 
the Kings Point story and show perhaps why 
this is so. - 

The past two decades have been marked by 
tremendous technological improvements in 
ships and equipment, both on deck and in 
the engine room. To keep abreast of these 
great strides in ship design, navigation, pro- 
pulsion, and cargo handling, a greater knowl- 
edge, skill, and facility are required of the 
officers who man these modern vessels. The 
magna carta of the merchant marine, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, recognized this 
development. At a time when the Ameri- 
can merchant marine was in great need of 
farsighted and progressive measures to re- 
store it to its rightful eminence as an im- 
portant element of the national economy, the 
act of 1936, as amended, directed that the 
United States Maritime Commission educate 
American citizens to become officers of our 
merchant marine to the end that the United 
States might have a “merchant marine of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States, and manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel.” This was the initial 
step as a Federal venture to develop a body 
of highly qualified merchant-marine officers, 

In its intention to discharge the responsi- 
bility given it by the act of 1936, the Mari- 
time Commission, predecessor to the present 
Maritime Administration of the Department 
of Commerce, immediately considered the 
need for an adequate training program in 
which the youth of all 48 States could assist 
in restoring our position as a leading sea 
power. Growth proceeded on a moderate 
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scale, training being carried on at first in 
quarters shared with naval activities in Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana, as well as privately 
owned facilities in Connecticut. Commenc- 
ing the original 4-year course with fewer 
than 100 cadets, the Corps soon established 
a Nationwide competitive entrance examina- 
tion system, drawing upon high-school grad- 
uates from all parts of the country, who prior 
to this had no opportunity for a sea educa- 
tion on a par with the Naval and Coast 
Guard Academies. Hardly was the first Fed- 
eral sea-education program well underway, 
however, when World War II erupted and the 
projected needs of our merchant marine were 
revised sharply upwards. Shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, a site for the pre-war-planned 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 
had been selected, authorized by Congress, 
and purchased at Kings Point, Long Island, 
N. ¥. Its nucleus was the 12-acre estate of 
the late Walter P. Chrysler. The Chrysler 
residence, now known as Wiley Hall, named 
after Admiral Wiley, Commander in Chief 
of the United States Fleet and first commis- 
sioner of training, still serves as the adminis- 
tration building. All the buildings are 
named after men who pioneered in maritime 
history, e. g., Bowditch Hall, Fulton Hall, 
Delano Hall, Furuseth Barracks, Farrell 
Road, Tomb Field, etc. 

By May 1942 to the site of the former 
Chrysler estate were added neighboring lands 
and on a campus overlooking Long Island 
Sound began the work on the new permanent 
buildings. Although constructed in war- 
time, maximum efficiency and value for the 
money expended were secured through the 
choice of reinforced-concrete construction, 
simplified functional design of buildings and 
interiors, and careful planning for antici- 
pated peacetime needs. The capital invest- 
ment in the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy—all of its 65 acres, 18 major 
academic and administrative halls, 20 other 
buildings and dock facilities—was approxi- 
mately $12,000,000, the cost of a single naval 
destroyer. 

After 15 months of construction, the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy was 
completed and dedicated on September 30, 
1943, with the following words from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

“Dedication of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, 
N. Y., is a momentous forward stride in the 
Nation's planned program of maritime prog- 
ress. Not since the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
has there been an event of greater import 
to America’s world commerce—either in 
maintenance of our wartime lifelines or our 
future peacetime economy. This Academy 
serves the merchant marine as West Point 
serves the Army and Annapolis serves the 
Navy.” 

On dedication day the Academy had a 
plant and equipment that was completely 
modern and highly functional. There were 
fireproof buildings, splendid laboratories, 
roomy classrooms, comfortable barracks, a 
spacious gymnasium, swimming pools, and 
a drill and athletic field. The new Academy 
faciilties also included a fine marine harbor 
with a protected basin for small craft and 
piers for rowing and sailing craft and wharf- 
age faciilties for large vessels. Later a well- 
equipped hospital was added and a control 
building at Vickery Gate, the main entrance 
to the Academy, named after the late Vice 
Admiral Howard Vickery, United States Navy. 

The wartime course of study in the Cadet 
Corps was developed in accordance with the 
dictates of military expediency and national 
needs. The merchant marine and the Navy 
were in desperate and immediate need of 
officers for “the bridge of ships” to carry 
men and materials of war to the battle 
fronts of the world. The wartime curricu- 
lum taugh the minimum essentials and 
trained officers adequately in the shortest 
time possible. The cultural phases of the 
education of a merchant marine officer were 


curtailed and full emphasis was placed on 
the technical aspects of ship operation. In 
addition, the officer candidate was given an 
intensive course in naval science and tac- 
tics to qualify him for Navy duty and com- 
bat action. The Navy physical training pro- 
gram was also adopted to prepare the grad- 
uates physically for the rigors and hardships 
of wartime service. 

The accelerated course of study comprised 
an 18-month period, including 3 months of 
basic training, 9 months of advanced train- 
ing, and 6 months of training at sea aboard 
merchant ships. The wartime course was 
first extended to 22 months, and later to 
3 years. In the latter part of September 
1944, when the war had reached a crucial 
stage, plans were already being made for 
resumption of a 4-year course at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 

During the war, while still students in 
training in their period of sea duty before 
returning to the Academy for advanced stud- 
ies and but a few brief weeks from their 
homes and families, Kings Pointers became 
veterans of combat action in the war zones. 

After the Normandy invasion, General 
Eisenhower stated: “When final victory is 
ours, there is no organization that will share 
its credit more deservedly than the mer- 
chant marine.” No one will doubt that mer- 
chant ships played a major role in the suc- 
cessful Allied war effort. During the war 
years, Kings Pointers, whether they served 
aboard ship as graduate officers, or as cadet 
midshipmen in training afloat, became very 
familiar with Anzio, Saipan, Leyte, Okinawa, 
Omaha Beach. The long haul to Murmansk 
still brings vivid memories of dramatic action 
with the enemy. 

Many a Kings Pointer spent long days and 
nights in small boats, as evidenced by the 
fact that 445 of them are qualified members 
in the Tin Fish Club, that honorable fra- 
ternity limited to men who had been forced 
to abandon their ships after torpedoing. 
There is one Academy graduate who was tor- 
pedoed four times. My aide, Lieutenant 
Price, who is here with me tonight, is a grad- 
uate of Kings Point, who while still a cadet- 
midshipman, spent 11 days in a lifeboat badly 
injured after his ship, loaded with munitions, 
had been torpedoed in the Indian Ocean. 

The percentage of casualties sustained by 
the merchant marine during the war was 
nearly as large as the 4 percent experienced 
by the Army and the Navy. Kings Pointers 
number only 3.6 percent of the entire com- 
plement of the merchant marine, but the 
Academy is very proud of the fact that her 
sons won 6 percent of the Distinguished 
Service Medals for outstanding acts of hero- 
ism. One was awarded posthumously. A 
total of 212 Kings Pointers paid the supreme 
sacrifice in combat action in World War II, 
establishing a splendid record of patriotism 
and heroism. 

Many of our wartime graduates have at- 
tained the rank of master and chief en- 
gineer in merchant vessels, and among the 
3,500 of them who were on active duty in 
the Navy, a high percentage reached the 
rank of lieutenant commander and higher. 
Some 300 are in the Reguiar Establishment of 
the Navy and 1100 are presently on active 
duty in Reserve status. 

Leaders of the Armed Forces were most 
generous in praise of the contributions made 
by the Academy and its students and grad- 
uates to the war effort. The war record of 
Kings Point is well summed up in the words 
of General MacArthur, when he sent us the 
sword of a Japanese vice admiral. I should 
like to quote his telegram: 


HONSHU, HOKKAIDO, JAPAN, 
October 16, 1945. 


ENT, 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y.: 
I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Ugaki, who commanded the 


_ Japanese Naval Forces of northern Honshu 
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and Hokkaido, be forwarded to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a memento of the valiant 
service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 
MACARTHUR, 
Commander-in-Chief American Forces, 
Pacific. 


Admiral Nimitz paid us a handsome trib- 
ute when he visited Kings Point and after- 
ward sent me a photograph of the signing 
of the Japanese surrender on board the 
Missouri. He had written underneath, “In 
recognition of the part the cadet-midship- 
men of Kings Point played in making the 
above scene possible.” 

With the coming of peace, we were able 
to establish the 4-year course leading to 
a degree and much research work went into 
the selection of a suitable curriculum. The 
principle guiding our efforts was the estab- 
lishment of a 4-year technical college 
curriculum, leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science based upon sound philosophy of 
education. We would graduate a first class 
ship’s officer, for efficient and economic 
operation of merchant vessels during normal 
periods; a first class Naval Reserve officer 
subject to assignment to varied duties by our 
Navy during war, a well balanced officer who 
would be an intelligent and understanding 
American citizen, who would always be a 
leader whether aboard ship or ashore, and 
who would help to raise the status of our 
merchant marine to a preeminent level, 

As a starting point, it was deemed essential 
that a course should be projected to give the 
competitively selected candidates from every 
State and Territory the knowledge, skills, 
habits and attitudes necessary to assure 
that they would be well-educated men in the 
broad sense of knowing themeselves, of fully 
understanding human relationships, and of 
being professionally competent to the 
highest degree. Such men it was believed 
would not only be acceptable but invalu- 
able to the Naval Reserve in time of need. 

Comprehensive collegiate courses were in- 
troduced in the humanities, comprising 
English composition and world literature, 
the United States in world history, a study 
of civilization, Latin American culture, and a 
choice of four languages, Spanish, French, 
Russian and Portuguese. Courses in the 
sciences were provided to cover advanced 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. 

To cover the social sciences the Academy 
developed courses in economic principles, 
ship operation, principles of international 
trade, maritime and international law, ma- 
rine insurance, and personnel relations. A 
course in personal hygiene, ship sanitation, 
and preventive medicine was also included. 
Library facilities were greatly expanded to 
complement the new curriculum. 

The Academy was formally accredited in 
November 1949 by the Middle States Associa- 
tion and now awards the bachelor of science 
degree. We are dedicated to maintain its 
high reputation. 

Twelve Latin-American countries send rep- 
resentative students to Kings Point. Eighty 
nationals from the Philippine Republic have 
pursued the full course at the Academy and 
taken over billets on graduation in the navy 
and maritime service of the Philippines. ` 

The present 4-year course is divided into 
3 years of study at the Academy and 1 year 
on merchant vessels during which the cadet- 
midshipmen gain their practical experience 
at sea. 

The first year at the Academy, known as 
the plebe year, is designed to acquaint cadet- 
midshipmen entering as fourth classmen 
with a basic knowledge of the fundamentals 
of the operation of a ship at sea so that they 
may perform their tour of sea duty the fol- 
lowing year with benefit to themselves and 
be of value and assistance to the officers 
aboard ship. The first year is devoted also 
to rigorous physical conditioning, to the as- 
similation of the future officer into the dis- 
cipline and routine of the regiment of cadet- 
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midshipmen. A sound knowledge of mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry plays a large 
part in the ability of a student to be success- 
ful at Kings Point. Refresher and advanced 
courses in these subjects are given during 
this first year as well as an introduction 
into cultural college-level subjects of a gen- 
eral educational nature. 

The distinctive feature of both the deck 
and engineering curricula is the provision 
for cadet-midshipmen to spend the third- 
class year at sea as cadets aboard merchant 
vessels in regular operation. Every effort is 
made to have cadet-midshipmen serve on 
vessels of different types such as combination 
cargo-passenger vessels, cargo ships, and 
tankers, with turbine, turbo-electric, diesel, 
or reciprocating propulsion and operating in 
different services. They stand regular ship- 
board watches under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the licensed watch officer and, in ad- 
dition, are required to pursue their studies 
through the medium of prescribed sea 
courses. 

The sea course includes assignments in 
mathematics to furnish practice for the re- 
tention of proficiency already gained. Pri- 
marily, however, they are concerned with 
the strictly professional subjects, as follows: 

For cadet-midshipmen (D): Navigation, 
seamanship, cargo, rules of the road, com- 
munications, ship construction. 

For cadet-midshipmen (E): Steam engi- 
neering, Diesel engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, refrigeration, machine shop, ship 
construction. 

The problems assigned give recognition to 
the ship as a floating laboratory and are so 
designed as to make most of the sketches, 
data sheets, and graphs required, applicable 
to the vessel on which the cadet-midshipman 
is serving. This removes the studies from 
the realm of the purely theoretical and pro- 
vides sufficient of the practical to bring 
realism into the results. A final require- 
ment of the sea course is the preparation by 
all cadet-midshipmen of a thesis of not less 
than 5,000 words, embodying their observa- 
tions of the ports and terminals visited dur- 
ing their year at sea. This requirement is 
calculated to make them aware of the va- 
riety of charges attending the operation of 
vessels and the wide range of activities with 
which the shipowner is concerned. They 
also serve to test cadet-midshipmen with 
respect to their English grammar, spelling, 
and composition and those reflecting the 
need for remedial work are processed accord- 
ingly. 

Those who satisfactorily meet the tests of 
the third-class year, return for their final 
2 years at the academy definitely benefited 
by the broadening influences of travel and 
foreign associations and much better pre- 
pared to comprehend the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the courses they are to receive. 

Back from sea duty, the young cadet- 
midshipman, who is now a second classman, 
takes advanced professional subjects as well 
as courses of a general educational nature 
on a more advanced level. Quite a change 
has taken place in the young man. From 
the uncertain youngster who went to sea a 
year ago, a mature man has returned to us 
more noticeably imbued with a love of the 
sea, serious-minded and firmly purposed to 
master the difficult courses remaining. 

Before they realize it the final year has 
arrived and they become first classmen. 
Greater responsibilities in the organization 
and leadership of the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen are placed on their young 
shoulders and selected ones become cadet- 
midshipmen officers of the regiment. Com- 
prehensive thesis upon subjects of their own 
choice become a major effort during this 
year, along with special classes in prepara- 
tion for their license examinations which, 
through the courtesy and cooperation of the 
Merchant Marine Inspection Service of the 
Coast Guard, are held at Kings Point. 
Finally the long 4 years intensive effort is 
over, License examinations have been suc- 


cessfully passed, Navy physicals and aptitude 
tests for commissions in the Naval Reserve 
are over the hill. Final academic tests, 
dreaded in anticipation, have been accom- 
plished—and graduation week has arrived. 

They leave us ready to accept responsi- 
bility, capable but modest; competent but 
quiet; fitting representatives of our country 
and of our Academy, ready, willing and able 
to take their places in a profession which 
they honor and in which they are pledged 
to serve with enthusiasm and integrity. 

Perhaps you would like to know something 
about the selection of candidates for ap- 
pointment as a cadet-midshipman. 

The major academic requirement is the 
ability of the candidate to pass a national 
competitive examination which is held at 
Federal buildings throughout the country 
twice a year, usually in April and Novem- 
ber. Of the candidates who take each exam- 
ination, approximately 15 to 20 percent are 
admitted, making each of our two plebe 
classes from 100 to 150 men. Physically, 
applicants must be superior in health and 
physique in order to pass the rigid Navy 
medical examination for appointment as a 
midshipman in the Naval Reserve. Ap- 
pointment as a midshipman in the Naval 
Reserve is a requisite to entrance as a cadet 
at Kings Point. Finally, besides certifica- 
tion of good moral character, the young man 
must have a sincere desire to follow the sea 
as a permanent career. Aptitude tests, 
which are given as a part of the academic 
examination have proved most helpful in 
determining whether or not the candidate 
has a bent for the seafaring profession. En- 
tering cadet-midshipmen must to sail 
aboard American vessels for a period of 3 
years after graduation, unless they serve in 
the Navy during that time. 

The average number of licensed officers 
aboard ships of the American merchant ma- 
Tine is 8 to 10 in any given year. On the 
basis of normal attrition of 10 percent an- 
nually of the total number of officers serving 
aboard ship, the replacement of at least one 
officer each year on every vessel of our oper- 
ating fleet is required. At the present time 
the privately owned and operated American 
merchant fleet comprises approximately 1,400 
vessels and the Government’s Military Sea 
Transportation Service, whose ships are 
manned with merchant marine crews, Ooper- 
ates another 400 vessels. Although today the 
MSA cargoes require a decreasing number of 
ships, the total number of vessels in the 
merchant marine is a little less than 2,000. 
These vessels will require about 18,000 to 
20,000 merchant marine officers each year to 
operate them, 10 percent of whom must be 
replaced annually. 

Therefore, under normal and stable oper- 
ating conditions over the years, an annual 
pool of 1,800 to 2,000 officers must be avail- 
able to fill vacancies at the present strength 
of the merchant marine. 

A peacetime complement of 1,000 men in 
the regiment permits the graduation, after 
allowing for attrition, of approximately 100 
deck and 100 engineer officers per annum. 
These officers are readily absorbed and are 
making their mark in the United States mer- 
chant marine. 

I pause to pay a tribute to the officers of 
the merchant marine who have come up 
“through the hawsepipe.” This includes 
some of our outstanding merchant marine 
officers. There are always a goodly number 
of cadet-midshipmen at Kings Point who 
have come from before the mast and natu- 
rally they are among our best, having chosen 
the sea as their profession and then done 
something about bettering themselves. In 
one of our recent classes 16 percent had 
come to the academy from the fo’c’stle. In 
these days of increasingly complex propulsive 
machinery and navigational systems and de- 
vices it becomes increasingly necessary for 
the merchant marine officer to be well 
grounded and well educated. 
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The individual steamship companies and 
the organizations in which they are grouped 
demonstrate an active interest in the Cadet 
Corps and are most cooperative. We have 
graduates serving with distinction in all the 
leading companies, proving their value and 
ensuring the support of those who believe 
in an American merchant marine second to 
none, Fifteen of the newly appointed ofi- 
cers to the S. S. United States will be gradu- 
ates of the Academy, transferred from the 
S. S. America. A number of our graduates 
have risen to command and many are chief 
engineers. A recent compilation of figures 
on the employment of the graduates of our 
class of June 1951 shows that 10 percent cf 
these men are now serving as officers in the 
Navy; another 83 percent as officers in the 
United States merchant marine; and one 
man was a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. Similar figures covering the class of 
June 1950 show that 14 percent of that group 
became officers in the Navy, and 80 percent 
in the merchant marine. 

For the betterment of Academy courses 
and the development of new ideas for the 
program, the advice and recommendations of 
the industry are sought. This applies not 
only to steamship operators but to com- 
panies related to maritime activities or sery- 
ing the industry with machinery, boilers and 
a variety of other equipment. A great many 
of these companies have responded most gen- 
erously by giving us equipment and a num- 
ber have stimulated interest on the part of 
cadet-midshipmen through the establish- 
ment of prizes for award at graduation. 

The United States Merchant Marine Acad- . 
emy has always enjo a close liaison and 
the full cooperative support of the United 
States Navy. Since 1940, the value of the 
merchant marine officer training program 
as a good source for Naval Reserve Officers 
has been encouragingly recognized by the 
Navy Department. 

The Honorable Francis P. Matthews, 
former Secretary of the Navy, in an address 
made at the Academy in May 1950, stated: 
“While times have changed, the Navy and 
the Merchant Marine are as vital to the Na- 
tion today as in the days when John Paul 
Jones was alternately the skipper of a mer- 
chantman and the captain of a United States 
ship.” Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Badger, Ad- 
miral DeLany, Admiral Holden, our own Ad- 
miral Cochrane, Admiral Land, Admiral 
Mills—I could go on indefinitely; all have 
endorsed our program, 

Every cadet-midshipman in the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps is re- 
quired to sign an agreement to serve on 
active duty in the Navy for 2 years after 
graduation if he is called for such duty; he 
is pledged to serve in the merchant marine 
for at least 3 years after graduation, and 
for most it is, of course, their permanent 
occupation. It is a condition of graduation 
from the Academy that all graduates are 
commissioned as ensigns in the Naval Re- 
serye, as well as in the United States Mari- 
time Service. Since the first graduation ex- 
ercises of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point has supplied the Navy 
with nearly 10,000 Naval Reserve officers, 
subject to immediate call to duty when 
needed, the oldest of whom is in his middle 
thirties, with the great majority still in their 
twenties. So it has been that the Academy 
has enjoyed, indeed has been inspired by, 
the encouragement and cooperation it has 
received from both the Navy .and from the 
shipping industry. I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my tribute to the United States 
Coast Guard who have ever been our sup- 
porters, and particularly to its commandant, 
and to my friend Admiral Olson who is here 
tonight. And to the officers of the United 
States Army. General Crittenberger told me 
after a graduation, “I'll take any that the 
merchant marine doesn’t want.” Gen. Bedell 
Smith, addressing the regiment at Kings 
Point which he had honored by reviewing, 
called us brothers in arms, and said he bad 
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never seen finer on the line. Y could go on— 
Admiral Hill, the Superintendent of An- 
napolis, is on my Academic Advisory Board. 
Gentlemen, the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy is deeply grateful and duly 
humble at this support from men we respect 
and admire. 

By the modern requirements of the mari- 
time industry, by the exacting standards of 
the Navy Department, and by the accrediting 
criteria of the academic world, then, Kings 
Point seems to be fulfilling its mission. The 
program is a dynamic one, however, and con- 
stant improvement is always the goal. 

Each year on Maritime Day, which by a 
happy circumstance is today, we focus our 
attention not so much on the past achieve- 
ments of our merchant marine as on the 
important role the merchant marine is to 
play in our future. America has a maritime 
heritage of which we can all well be proud, 
a magnificent war record, but recently we 
have cut down the numbers of our ships to 
a dangerous figure and have not replaced 
those which are obsolete. A strong and ade- 
quate merchant marine includes not only 
the most modern of merchant vessels in ade- 
quate numbers, but also the manning of 
these vessels by the best qualified personnel. 
The qualifications of a merchant marine 
officer no longer can be measured alone by 
training requirements of bygone days. To- 
day he must be judged in terms of his gen- 
eral education, his physical superiority, his 
belief in democracy, his attitude toward 
America’s leadership in world affairs, his 
readiness to serve his country, as well as his 
developed professional abilities to perform 
new and complex shipboard duties. The 
responsibility, which the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy is destined to fulfill 
in the future of our country and more spe- 
cifically in the future of our merchant ma- 
rine, is an extremely important one. That 
the Academy can fulfill that responsibility 
has been indicated by its brief, but proud, 
wartime and peacetime record. That the 
Academy will fulfill its even greater responsi- 
bility in the future, we ask you to determine 
not by what I say here tonight, but by our 
coming deeds yet to be recorded—in short 
by the motto of this youngest of the Federal 
academies, which is, “Acta Non Verva.” 

(Nore.—Among those present when Ad- 
miral McLintock delivered the above en- 
thusiastically applauded address were: Vice 
Adm. Oscar C. Badger, Rear Adm. Reuben 
E. Bakenhus, Vice Adm. John J. Ballentine, 
Rear Adm. Reginald R. Belknap, Commander 
Theodore Blanchard, Rear Adm. John H. 
Brown, Jr., Capt. Henry Griffin Bullwinkel, 
Ensign Sailing P. Baruch, Admiral Arthur S. 
Carpenter, Rear Adm. Roy T. Cowdrey, Col. 
Howard E. Cox, USAF, Rear Adm. Wat Tyler 
Cluverius, Brig. Gen. William M. Crofton, 
Capt. Ben Scott Custer, Commander Gilbert 
Darlington, Capt. George De Metropolis, Rear 
Adm. Louis Dreller, Capt. Thomas S. Dun- 
stan, Vice Adm, Calvin T. Durgin, Capt. 
Marion Eppley, Lt. Edwin S. Guilford, Fleet 
Adm. William F. Halsey, Commander Charles 
Hann, Vice Adm. Paul Hendren, Rear Adm, 
Leo W. Hesselman, Rear Adm. Roscoe H. 
Hillenkoetter, Capt. Harold Knight Hughes, 
Commander Peter F. Hunt, Admiral Edward 
C. Kalbfus, Lt. Comdr. John F, McKean, 
Rear Adm. Logan McKee, Rear Adm. Gordon 
McLintock, Rear Adm. Irving M. McQuiston, 
Rear Adm. Andrew R. Mack, Chaplain Harold 
E. Mayo, Rear Adm. Jeffrey C. Metzell, Rear 
Adm. Edmond J. Moran, Rear Admiral Louis 
B. Olson, Commander Frederick G. Reinicke, 
Commander John K. Richards, Rear Adm, El- 
lery W. Stone, Commander William S. Stuhr, 
Commander Arthur M. Tode, Rear Adm. 
Harold C. Train, Mr. Carroll L. Wainwright, 
Rear Adm. William Russell White. The pop- 
ular and energetic Capt. James Harvey Tomb, 
United States Navy, retired, mentioned in the 
third paragraph of the above address, which 
incidentally, was exceptionally well delivered, 
was Commander-General of the Naval Order 
of the United States, 1943-46.) 
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O. K. Armstrong’s Significant Study of 
Psychological Strategy in the Cold 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of the 
House a paper prepared by the Honorable 
O. K. Armstrong, a Member of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Long before he became a Member of 
Congress, Mr. Armstrong, writing for 
various magazines and in speeches, was 
a severe critic of the present and past 
administrations’ foreign policies, and 
particularly the futile policy of contain- 
ment of communism. During his term 
in Congress he was a most effective 
champion of the idea of a bold and vig- 
orous foreign policy, including that of 
liberation of the people enslaved by com- 
munism, by every peaceful means. 

During his term in this House, Mr. 
Armstrong was active in matters pertain- 
ing to foreign affairs and especially in 
plans and programs to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our psychological strategy 
in the cold war against communism. 

Mr. Armstrong has just completed a 
study of all the agencies of our Govern- 
ment handling psychological strategy, in 
the informational, political, and eco- 
nomic fields. This paper is the result of 
that study. In it the former Congress- 
man has presented also a brief summary 
of the functioning of psychological and 
political warfare in the Soviet Union. 
He has pointed out the weaknesses of our 
psychological strategy system, and of- 
fered suggestions for improving both the 
organization and functioning of this 
important activity. 

Since the incoming administration is 
making plans to implement and 
strengthen our efforts to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the support of the peo- 
ples now behind the iron curtain of 
Soviet enslavement, I heartily commend 
this study of former Congressman Arm- 
strong to my colleagues in the Congress 
and to all our citizens: 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL STRATEGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

(By O. K. Armstrong, Member of the Eighty- 

second Congress) 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

This is a brief study of the organization 
and activities of the departments of the 
Federal Government dealing with psycho- 
logical strategy in the cold war with Soviet 
communism, 

While I do not present this as an exhaus- 
tive study, it is the result of several months 
of investigation and research, growing out 
of a conference on psychological strategy 
which I assisted in sponsoring, with the Hon- 
orable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, Of Wisconsin, 
and others of our colleagues in Congress, in 
February 1952. It is the result of numerous 
interviews with officials now engaged in psy- 
chological strategy and political warfare. 
The recommendations are the result of the 
best thinking and advice on the subject from 
those now serving the public in this most 
important activity. 


Purpose of the study is as follows: 

1. To determine what activities are now 
being carried on relating to combating Com- 
munist expansion, infiltration, subversion, 
and aggression, by psychological and political 
means as contrasted to military action. 

2. To determine the weaknesses of the 
present organization and functioning of 
psychological strategy. 

8. To recommend improvements, with par- 
ticular reference to centralizing psycho- 
logical strategy in an agency directly related 
to the security of the Nation. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 

It must be remembered that all agencies 
of the Government, of whatever nature, are 
in some respect affected by the cold war 
with communism, to say nothing of the 
shooting war in Korea, and hence must take 
into consideration activities which tend to 
counteract the force or the threat of com- 
munism. However, some agencies are di- 
rectly concerned with psychological strategy. 
The principal departments of our Govern- 
ment so concerned are: the State Depart- 
ment (U. S. International Information Ad- 
ministration), the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Psychological Strategy Board, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Mutual 
Security Administration, and the Department 
of Defense. 

BACKGROUND 


While there were for many years informa- 
tion services relating to United States peo- 
ple and government in foreign lands through 
regular diplomatic channels, it was World 
War I which brought about crystallization 
of the use of information and education as 
a weapon of war and a means of strengthen- 
ing the security of the Nation at peace. It 
was mainly the aggression of the Soviet 
Union in spreading its domination over 
peoples and areas of the world that brought 
into recognition the need for psychological 
strategy as a counter force. : 

During World War II, the Office of War 
Information operated to all areas except 
Latin American countries. In the latter, 
such services were carried on by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
At: the end of the war, there was no over- 
seas information services geared to peace- 
time. In order to continue some such serv- 
ices, President Truman on August 23, 1945, 
issued an executive directive, providing in 
effect that funds, personnel, and facilities 
of the OWI and of the Inter-American Affairs 
Agency that might still be needed for the 
security of the Nation be retained and re- 
organized by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. 


UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Result of the above action was the or- 
ganization within the State Department of 
the United States International Information 
Administration, in the Division of Public 
Affairs. An Assistant Secretary of State 
was placed in charge of this agency. The 
Voice of America developed as the outcome, 

In January 1948 the Smith-Mundt bill 
provided the statutory basis for the Voice 
of America and other information media 
to foreign lands. In the language of the 
act, the purpose was to present programs 
that will secure better mutual understand- 
ing between the people of foreign countries 
and the United States. The duty of this 
administration has been recognized as that 
of presenting to all the world a full and 
fair picture of the United States. 

Five principal media are used in the in- 
formation program: 

1. International Broadcasting Service: 
This is the Voice of America, employing more 
than 2,000 persons, about 1,500 in the New 
York offices and the remainder abroad, with 
a total of 78 transmitters in the United 
States and abroad. It transmits about 60 
hours of programs, in 50 different languages, 
to an audience of around 300,000,000 persons, 
Half the programing is beamed to Europe, 
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one-fourth to the Far East, and the remain- 
ing one-fourth to Latin America, the Near 
East, south Asia, and Africa. 

2. International Motion Picture Service: 
This service has a staff of about 250 persons. 
Its equipment consists of about 340 mobile 
units and 3,700 projectors, using 30 languages 
and showing in most of the countries of the 
world. Films are exhibited through local 
theaters, civic groups, schools, labor unions, 
etc. 

3. International Press Service: This serv- 
ice, using its own and contract facilities, 
publishes and distributes pamphlets, leaflets, 
magazines, cartoon books, posters; it displays 
technical newsletters and similar publica- 
tions. Material is distributed through in- 
formation centers abroad to local newspapers 
and interested groups. 

4. International Information Center Serv- 
ice: In 3 years’ time from the beginning of 
1950, information centers have grown to 
about 225 in 63 countries. The service 
screens and acquires materials for the li- 
braries of overseas posts, arranges for the 
teaching of English in various countries, pre- 
sents exhibits, lectures, and the like. 

5. International Education Exchange Serv- 
ice. This Service conducts the State De- 
partment’'s program of exchange of persons. 
It operates five domestic reception centers 
to assist foreign visitors or exchanges recom- 
mended by the American embassies abroad. 
Journalists, labor leaders, government offi- 
cials, scientists, teachers, and students are 
the principal persons exchanged. 

There are vast differences of opinion, in 
Congress and among citizens generally, as to 
the value of these information services. 
While it is recognized that much good will 
is created there are severe criticisms, prin- 
cipally the following: 

1. Too much propaganda that Is recognized 
and branded as such, and therefore rendered 
of little effect. 

2. Too much bragging on American riches, 
goods, ways of living, and so on, and too 
little connecting of these things with the 
democratic way of life. 

8. Too little voice of freedom to the peo- 
ple behind the iron curtain, who want very 
much to know if America will help them 

. gain the liberties we enjoy. 

4. Use of personnel known to be sympa- 
thetic to socialistic—if not the Communist— 
ways of life, and too little emphasis upon 
freedom of enterprise as the basis of wealth. 

5. Lack of any unified policy that hits 
definitely and directly at Communist aggres- 
sion, 

Many officials and employees dealing with 
psychological strategy told me that with a 
definite well-defined policy of liberation for 
those enslaved by the Soviet Union, the 
Voice of America and other psychological 
media could do a most effective job. They 
maintain that without such policy, our ef- 
forts “meet themselves coming back.” ‘The 
Soviet propaganda, which is direct, blunt 
and simple, blankets us like a fog. 

Within this State Department set-up, 
there has been established a Psychological 
Operations Coordinating Committee, which 
as its name implies is a coordinating agency, 
with the Administrator of International In- 
formation Service as chairman. Its func- 
tion is to deal with operations, rather than 
with policy. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


This agency was established by title I of 
1947 Public Law 253, and is the top-policy 
division of the Government so far as security 
is concerned, 

As amended by later legislation in the 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses, 
the National Security Council is composed 
of the President as Chairman; the Vice Pres- 
ident, Secretary of State, Secretary of De- 
fense, Director for Mutual Security, and 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board. Other high-ranking officers are 
brought in at the direction of the President. 


It is the duty of the Council to advise the 
President with respect to the integration of 
domestic, foreign, and military policies re- 
lating to the national security, so as to 
enable the military services and the other 
agencies of the Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters involving the se- 
curity of our country and its interests. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is under 
the direction of the Council,.. As a G-2 arm 
of the Council, there is the Interdepartmen- 
tal Intelligence Conference. As a G-3 arm, 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
nal Security functions under the Council. 
By an Executive directive, the Psychological 
Strategy Board is nominally under the Coun- 
cil. Appended to the Central Intelligence 
Agency is the Intelligence Advisory Commit- 
tee. An executive secretary of the Council is 
appointed by the President. 

The National Security Council has a re- 
porting unit; a senior staff, staff assistants, 
ad hoc staff groups, and special advisers ap- 
pointed by the President or the Council. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


This agency, created by Executive order of 
the President, is composed of the Under Sec- 
retary of State, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Representatives of the heads 
of other agencies of the Government may 
from time to time be added to the Board. 
A representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sits with the Board as its military adviser. 

The Psychological Strategy Board is re- 
sponsible, within the purposes and terms of 
Presidential directive, for the formulation 
and promulgation, as guidance to the de- 
partments and agencies responsible for psy- 
chological operations, of over-all national 
psychological objectives, policies, and pro- 
grams, and for the coordination and evalua- 
tion of the national psychological effort. 
The Board reports to the Council on the 
Board's activities and on its evaluation of 
the national psychological operations, in- 
cluding implementation of approved objec- 
tives, policies, and programs by the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned, 

Although the Board is appointed by the 
President, actually it is answerable to the 
National Security Council. Its director is in 
effect an executive secretary, carrying out 
the wishes of the Board, but with very little 
policy-making power himself. He is essen- 
tially a coordinator. He is entrusted with 
seeing that the directives of the Board are 
carried out by widely dispersed units in vari- 
ous governmental departments, over which, 
however, he has no command authority. In 
this situation lies one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of our whole psychological strategy 
set-up. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


This agency was established for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the intelligence activi- 
ties of the various Government departments 
and agencies in the interest of national se- 
curity. 

Under direction of the National Security 
Council, its principal duties are: 

1. To advise the National Securlty Council 
in matters concerning such intelligence 
activities of the Government departments 
and agencies as relate to national security. 

2. To make recommendations to the Na- 
tional Security Council for the coordination 
of such intelligence activities of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government as 
relate to the national security. 

8. To correlate and evaluate intelligence 
relating to the national security, and pro- 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government 
using, where appropriate, existing agencies 
and facilities; Provided, That the agency 
shall have no police, subpena, law-enforce- 
ment powers, or internal security functions: 
Provided further, That the departments and 
other agencies of the Government shall con- 
tinue to collect, evaluate, correlate, and dis- 
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seminate departmental intelligence: And 
provided further, That the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence shall be responsible for pro- 
tecting intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure. 

High success in the performance of its 
important tasks has been due in largest 
measure to the leadership and direction of 
Gen. Bedell Smith and Allen Dulles. Major 
handicap, according to a summary of inter- 
views by key personnel, is due to lack of 
coordination, or more accurately coopera- 
tion, by some echelons of the State Depart- 
ment, in following recommendations made 
by CIA for the security of the Nation. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Outgrowth of the so-called Marshall plan, 
which was realized in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Mutual Security 
Administration is an essential part of our 
psychological strategy, working in the eco- 
nomic field, 

In simple words, the purpose of the MSA 
is to strengthen the economies of our allies 
in the free world and thus help them to 
withstand pressures of the Soviet Union, 
whether economic, military, or political. 
Thus in some measure, every activity of 
MSA is a project in psychological strategy. 

As an example of the more direct use of 
such strategy, motion pictures are being pro- 
duced, distributed, and shown in foreign 
lands, illustrating the dynamic qualities of 
the American way of life. Businessmen 
from Yugoslavia have been brought to the 
United States for study of our manufactur- 
ing and distribution. Shoe manufacturers 
in France have been aided in mass produc- 
tion methods. Belgian newspapermen have 
visited some of the large and small news- 
paper plants of America. 

The problem of whether all such activi- 
ties should be distributed among other and 
permanent agencies of the Government is 
beyond the scope of this discussion. The 
fact remains that so long as aid is given to 
those allied with us in the cold war against 
communism, the MSA must be a part of 
psychological strategy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


When General Eisenhower took command 
in Europe in June 1942, psychological war- 
fare was little understood, appreciated, or 
utilized. It became immediately apparent to 
him that the civilian agencies, OWI and 
Strategic Services, could not assume the task 
of military psychological activity. He se- 
lected an able officer, now Brig. Gen. Robert 
A. McClure, to head the work. In the Far 
East, Gen. Douglas MacArthur likewise de- 
veloped a psychological warfare corps. It 
is a matter of history that in both theaters, 
psychological warfare was a major factor in 
shortening the conflict and achieving com- 
plete victory. 

Plans for psychological warfare made by 
the Department of Defense are geared to- 
ward areas of military operations. From 
the close of World War II until the Korean 
conflict, these plans were being drawn for 
every locale of possible Soviet aggression 
and armed warfare. As illustration of the 
preparation that went into these plans, 
within 24 hours after the initial attack of 
the North Korean forces against South Korea, 
10,000,000 propaganda leaflets were printed 
and dropped over the North Korean lines. 

Besides the dropping of leaflets, Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch uses radio, with both 
ground and airborne loudspeakers in and 
over the front lines, with psychological war- 
fare teams working intimately with the 
front-line troops, 

In General McClure’s words: “Our primary 
purpose is to cause dissension behind the 
lines, which will bring about a weakening 
of the enemy’s armed forces.” 

Such is the organizational set-up of our 
psychological strategy and warfare activities. 
Obviously, there are assets and elements of 
strength in each agency. But it is equally 
clear that there are serious weaknesses in 
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the system. Before noting them, let us 
observe the psychological strategy techniques 
of our opponents. 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Union, our enemy in the cold 
war, gives to political warfare and its psycho- 
logical direction a high priority, second in 
importance only to the Red army itself and 

to all other revolutionary activity 
‘projects being advanced in the victim areas. 
Propaganda is an absolute essential in the 
Communist leaders’ drive for world domina-~ 
tion. The Soviet tactic is to win control 
over areas, step by step, without military 
action if possible, using the Red army as a 
force in being, the standing threat to give 
effect to nonviolent means. Military, or 
violent means, would first be employed by 
the captive satellites. Use of the Soviet 
Union’s military force would be a last resort. 

Meanwhile, psychological strategy is the 
principal means for attack, for defense, for 
throwing the free world off balance and 
keeping it there. Principal objective of the 
Soviet political warfare is to drive a wedge, 
at all times and by every possible means, 
between the nations allied in the non-Com- 
munist world. The Agitprop never loses 
sight of its task to divide its opposition. Its 
‘weapons are fear, hatred, revolutionary ac- 
tivity. It foments discontent, discord and 
strife, using front organizations of all kinds, 
labor unions, racial friction, and so on. Be- 
hind all these activities is the Red army, and 
the expendable satellite armed forces, the 
latter ready to be thrown into military com- 
bat if aggression will serve the Soviet pro- 
gram. Thus psychological and military 
means are all part of a single, continuous 
effort to gain the over-all objective. 

An authoritative writer in the New York 
Times estimates that approximately one and 
one-half billion in United States dollars was 
spent last year in Russia and the satellites 
¿on political warfare propaganda. More than 
half was spent within its own borders and in 
the captive countries, on propaganda of all 
kinds, to keep its own and the enslaved peo- 
ples in line—indicating their weakest point 
and a golden opportunity for our own coun- 
try’s psychological strategy to disengage 
these people from Soviet Russian control, 
Second largest amount was for broadcasts, 
films, operation of news services, and financ- 
ing of agitators. At least $48,000,000 was 
spent in training a vast number of person- 
nel as specialists in political warfare. 

Peter Pospelov, the Soviet Commissar for 
Propaganda, head of the Agitprop, is no 
underling of the Foreign Office. As director 
of the cold war, he has his place of power 
and prestige on the Politburo. He sits in 
on the formulation of policy. Once the party 
line is set, he moves immediately and ruth- 
lessly to carry it out. 

Striking examples of political warfare by 
the Soviet master minds have been the fol- 
lowing: The recurring pleas for top-level 
conferences, to conclude peace treaties with 
Austria and Germany, while going ahead to 
absorb as satellites the areas of those coun- 
tries they now occupy. The drive to abolish 
atomic weapons, at the same time they re- 
fuse to agree to any system of armament 
inspection or control. The constant em- 
phasis upon the Soviet Union as the peace- 
ful nation, and correspondent branding of 
the United States and our allies as war- 
mongers. The accusation that our side has 
used germ warfare in Korea. The attempts 
to defeat rearming of Western Germany, at 
the time that Eastern Germany is being 
rearmed as a Soviet satellite. Propaganda 
moving pictures such as Secret Mission, the 
film intending to prove that the United 
States sold out Russian interests during the 
war, instead of saving the Soviets from an- 
nihilation by the Nazis; and Thirty-eighth 
Paraliel, a dastardly documentary film to 
prove the South Koreans and their allies in 
the U. N. are the aggressors. The big Com- 
munist-sponsored strike in France to protest 


arrival of General Eisenhower in January 
1951. 

Currently, the hate America campaign is 
the dominant note, the major activity of the 
huge network of the Soviet political war- 
fare drive. So closély interwoven with major 
policy is the Agitprop that it can shift its 
entire emphasis on a moment's notice. In 
case the United States begins to make effec- 
tive answer to Communist propaganda, to 
take the initiative, and to begin winning 
the cold war, it is quite likely that the 
official line will shift to cooperate with 
America—obviously to slow us down, stop 
our efforts to break away their satellites, 
and to give them whatever time is needed to 
shore up their strength. 


WEAKNESS IN OUR PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY 


The strength of our enemy, the Soviet 
Union, in political warfare is based upon (1) 
its integration as a part of top-level policy, 
as part of a master plan which is continuous 
and constant, even while shifting in detail or 
emphasis; (2) and it is not hampered by the 
niceties of diplomacy or accepted forms of 
foreign relations, but is recognized, clearly 
and coldly, as an adjunct of aggressive action, 
a substitute for military force where possible 
and a supplement for military force where 
necessary. 

Conversely, the weakness of the United 
States psychological strategy Mes in those 
very two factors. 

These weaknesses may be further explained 
and outlined as follows: 

1. Lack of over-all policy 

Any study of this subject will make clear 
that the most serious reason for lack of effec- 
tive psychological strategy is not the gov- 
ernmental machinery, although that should 
be centralized and improved, but lack of 
top-level policy. Time and again, so often 
as to make it practically unanimous among 
those I interviewed, I heard criticism of our 
political warfare. efforts for that reason. 

It is obvious that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, the directors of the world-wide Com- 
munist conspiracy, are our enemy. Without 
their threat, a peaceful world could be estab- 
lished, the burden of armaments lifted and 
normal relations resumed with all peoples of 
the world. Yet that simple fact has never 
become a part of United States policy, to 
the extent of our declaring the Soviet rulers 
as aggressors, calling them to account for 
their participation in the Korean war, and 
so placing them on the defensive before world 
opinion. 

It is obvious that the Communist leaders 
intend to bring about an erosion of one after 
the other area of the free world until they 
control and dominate the globe, Yet we have 
no master plan of psychological counter- 
attack against Russia. Every decision is 
made piecemeal, and subject to change at 
top-level discussion, through fear and timid- 
ity of the present Chief Executive, or perhaps 
subversion among the subordinates, 

It is obvious that to win the cold war the 
people of Russia and of the enslaved satellites 
must be the target. We must gain them as 
our powerful allies against their oppressors. 
This means that there must be some practical 
policy of liberation. Yet every move toward 
a policy of liberation has been strenuously 
resisted by our State Department as “con- 
trary to accepted diplomatic practice.” 

Without top-level policy governing all psy- 
chological strategy and political warfare de- 
cisions, including their proper implementa- 
tion, all the governmental machinery in the 
world will stand impotent or function half- 
heartedly. 

That policy must be made by the President 
of the United States and his Cabinet advisers, 
in a consistent pattern approved by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress who 
must furnish the financing and sinews. 


2. Lack of centralized organization 
This second great weakness of our psy- 


chological strategy is apparent in the number 
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of organizations that deal in the matter, yet 
are without sufficient coordination in the 
chain of command to permit proper imple- 
mentation. In plain words, there is plenty 
of machinery, but the gears do not mesh. 

The Psychological Strategy Board, repre- 
senting major departments of the Govern- 
ment, makes a decision as to a psychological 
strategy project, The Director proceeds to 
attempt to carry it out. Then he finds that 
the decision on the matter is by no means 
final. It is subject to review by top-level 
officials, who may approve or disapprove. 
Thus, we have a striking example of re- 
sponsibility without power. The Director is 
responsible to a Board which does not have 
either the power of final decision or of im= 
plementation. Frustration and stagnation 
are bound to result. 

This condition prevails among other agen- 
cles engaged in psychological strategy or 
warfare. Projects approved by Defense, 
for example, as desirable and necessary in 
the conduct of the Korean war, are subject 
to approval or disapproval by the State De- 
partment. Decisions concerning projects 
considered of psychological value in the 
work of the Mutual Security Administration 
cause numerous conflicts of opinion between 
MSA representatives and State Department 
Officials in foreign lands, Theoretically, 
since the President of the United States is 
head of these executive departments, any 
conflicts on policies can be cleared by him- 
self. But due to the complexity of modern 
governmental functioning, this becomes a 
physical impossibility. Besides, the broad 
policies, controlling the major decisions con- 
cerning projects and their implementation, 
should be made by the President and his 
top-level Cabinet advisers to start with. 

A few examples will illustrate: 

Military psychological warfare officials in 
the far eastern command desired to repair 
and use a large radio broadcast station on 
*ormosa, to beam programs to China. The 
station, built by the Japanese some years 
ago, needed only the expenditure of $19,000 
to make it serviceable again. It was power- 
ful enough, with proper repairs, to cover all 
of China. The matter was considered by 
the Psychological Strategy Board, and ap- 
proved. Defense was ready to proceed. But 
State did not approve, and the project was 
at first held up, then denied. Later, State 
decided to build its own station, for Voice 
of America use, and for military psychologi- 
cal warfare use as well. The cost was esti- 
mated at $554,000, which was allocated. 
Then the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
which had approved the repair of the Jap- 
anese-built station; disapproved the new 
project. All of which should have been 
cleared by one top-level decision. 

At the time of the tremendous psychologi- 
cal drive by the Soviet spokesmen to brand 
us as users of bacteria and germs in the 
Korean conflict, proposal was made in a con- 
gressional resolution of which Senator MUNDT 
and I were joint authors that we send a team 
of doctors, nurses, and technicians to the Far 
East to present themselves and offer to be of 
service under the International Red Cross to 
combat any such diseases that might be 
prevalent in North Korea and Red China. 
The offer would have been refused, of course, 
but the team would then have proceeded to 
other areas as a good-will gesture to the peo- 
ple of the Far East. The Soviet lie would 
have been called and the psychological value 
for our side would have been tremendous. 
The matter was batted about for months, 
with approval of one agency after another, 
including the military and the United States 
Public Health Agency, until it stagnated at 
top level, the very place it should have been 
cleared originally, 

The Mecca airlift is an excellent example 
of good psychological strategy. In that proj- 
ect several thousand Arabs, stranded at 
Beirut, Lebanon, were about to miss their 
desired pilgrimage to Mecca due to snafu in 
airline arrangements. A career official of the 
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State Department appealed to the United 
States Air Force to fiy the pilgrims over. 
The operation was carried out successfully, 
creating tremendous good will for the United 
States among Arab peoples. Yet it was done 
because the official took the initiative when 
he found he could not get immediate top- 
level approval and further delay would cancel 
the project. 

3. Diplomatic restrictions: A third great 
weakness of American propaganda and po- 
litical warfare today is that they are deter- 
mined by our diplomats. Psychological 
strategy is not a conventional weapon; it is 
decidedly unconventional, and does not fit 
the pattern of accepted diplomatic relations. 
Hence psychological strategy and diplomacy 
do not blend. Propaganda embarrasses diplo- 
macy and diplomacy stagnates propaganda. 
It is difficult to reconcile vigorous psycho- 
logical strategy in the cold war with tradi- 
tional concepts of international relations. 

Therefore an adjustment must be made. 
Those who make and conduct our foreign 
policy must have a hand in all major psy- 
chological strategy decisions. The Secretary 
of State must continue to be one of the 
team, with other advisers of the President, 
in the formulation of psychological strategy 
and in carrying out the projects once they 
are approved. But political warfare should 
be centralized in an agency other than the 
State Department. 

A study of the successful propaganda or- 
ganizations of the present century will show 
that not one of them has been under the 

_ administration of foreign affairs. Goebbels 
was nobody’s assistant foreign secretary. The 
Agitprop is not a branch of the Soviet for- 
eign office. The propaganda mechanism of 
the British Empire is not in the hands of 
its diplomats. The College of Propaganda 
has a special status in the Vatican, 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION REQUIRED 


In my opinion, the best type of organiza- 
tion to plan and execute psychological 
strategy is the following: 

It should be an integral part of national 
security, since psychological strategy deals 
with matters vital to the defense of the 
Nation. 

There should be a direct chain of com- 
mand from the President to psychological 
strategy, in both planning and functioning, 
since the President, as Chief Executive of 
the Nation’s Government and as Commander 
in Chief of the armed services, is responsible 
for national security. 

Since psychological strategy vitally affects 
foreign relations, and also defense, both these 
agencies should have a major part in plan- 
ning and conducting psychological strategy. 
The State Department, the Department of 
Defense, and Mutual Security Administra- 
tion should work as a team in this sensitive 
function. Their voice should be heard in 
matters pertaining to their respective de- 
partments. They should assist the President 
in reaching agreement on all policies and on 
their proper implementation, 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATION 

In keeping with these fundamental as- 
sumptions, psychological strategy should be 
reorganized (1) to make it directly respon- 
sible to the President; (2) to permit proper 
participation in formulation of plans and 
programs by the proper agencies; and (3) to 
render its functioning most effective. 

This can be done in the following manner: 


TO MAKE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY EFFECTIVE 


Make the National Security Council the 
responsible agency, under the President, for 
psychological strategy. 

Add to its membership a director of psy- 
chological strategy, who will be responsible 
for representing this activity in all matters 
before the Council. 

The Psychological Strategy Board would 
thus be integrated within the top-level Na- 
tional Security Council. 


The director of psychological strategy 
would have a staff of advisers, representing 
State, Defense, MSA, CIA, and other agencies 
if desired. They would be the liaison be- 
tween their chiefs, who are members of the 
Council, and the director. 

The President as chairman, with his Cab- 
inet-rank fellow members of the Council, 
would lay down the broad, fundamental pol- 
icies as to use of psychological strategy, with 
agreement as to specific projects. Those 
policies would, of course, be in keeping with 
the pattern of American foreign policy gen- 
erally. 

A deputy director should be provided, with 
the specific duty to follow through and im- 
plement the decisions. 

The director, deputy director, and staff 
would originate and initiate plans and pro- 
grams, for consideration and approval of the 
Council. Once approved, implementation 
would follow by assignment to appropriate 
agency: State, Defense, MSA, Commerce, or 
any other division of the Government, or 
through cooperative action of two or more. 


CONCLUSION 


The fight against Soviet communism is 
more than a battle of military preparedness, 
or even of the use of weapons in combat. 
It is a struggle for the minds and loyalties 
of men. It is warfare that free people can 
wage on a moral and spiritual plane. 

With proper and vigorous use of psycho- 
logical strategy, we can: 

1. Offer hope of liberation to the enslaved 
people. 

2. Increase their resistance to Communist 
control. 

3. Help them to break the grip of the Red 
rulers. 

4. Shatter the morale of the Soviet mili- 
tary establishment through surrender and 
desertions. 

5. Develop such strength in the free world 
that the Communists will not start a major 
war, 

6. Lead toward replacing Communist tyr- 
anny with democratic freedom and justice. 

7. Win the cold war. 


Two- to Four-Billion-Dollar Cash Surplus 
Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. JENLINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article prepared by Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, who is one of the leading finan- 
cial consultants of the country. He 
writes very convincingly of the various 
funds of the Government, showing the 
expenditures and also the surplus unex- 
pended balances. Dr. Hirsch is a very 
learned fiscal expert. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce of January 
12, 1953] $ 
UNITED STATES RECEIPTS HELD UNDERESTIMAT= 

ED—Two- TO FOUR-BILLION-DOLLAR CASH 

SURPLUS SEEN 
(By Dr. Julius Hirsch, economic consultant) 

I. FISCAL 1953 

The budget message for 1954 contains 
some startling announcements. In his re- 
vised estimate for fiscal 1953, President Tru- 
man now anticipates a cash deficit of $1,900,- 
000,000. This compares with his original 
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expectation of a cash deficit of $10,- 

However, this almost certainly misses the, 
real situation by a wide margin. In all 
likelihood fiscal 1953 will end with a sub- 
stantial cash surplus of anywhere from two 
to four billion dollars. 


Expenditures overestimated 


In my article in the Journal of Commerce 
on July 3, 1952, I pointed out that “there is 
at least a possibility that spending will be 
less than expected, by five to six billion dol- 
lars as a minimum.” This reduction has 
certainly taken place and to an astonishing 
degree. 

Military expenditures, originally estimated 
at $51,200,000,000, are now figured at $44,- 
200,000,000. International security and for- 
eign relations, originally figured at $10,960,- 
000,000, are now down to $6,400,000,000. 

Total cash expenditures for fiscal 1953 are, 
therefore, now slated to be, not $87,200,000,- 
000, as estimated January 1952, but $76,< 
800,000,000. 

While the overestimation of expenditures 
has been dramatically remedied, the new 
budget forecast still persists in underesti- 
mating receipts. The latest administration 
forecast is for cash receipts of $74,900,000,- 
000—a $1,900,000,000 reduction from the orig- 
inal January 1952 estimate of $76,800,000,000, 
This reduction seems unwarranted. 

Concerning taxes on individuals, the higher 
estimate was based, as far as we can make 
out, on an anticipated personal income of 
$270,600,000,000 in fiscal 1953. Actually, per- 
sonal income in fiscal 1953 will be well above 
this, very probably in the neighborhood of 
$280,000,000,000. 


Wages still rising 


This will be so largely because in the past 
few months wages and other income have 
risen sharply, and they will continue to rise, 
though at a lesser rate, in the first half of 
this year. 

Moreover, the original budget estimate of 
corporate-tax payments made in January 
1952 assumed a figure of $46,000,000,000 for 
corporate profits. Although some official sta- 
tistics show profits to be lower than this, 
we anticipate that in reality corporate profits 
are about the same as originally estimated. 

They may even prove to be higher. Hence, 
the reduction of corporate-tax payments 
now expected appears excessive, 

Receipts are higher 

Thirdly, whereas the current estimate of 
fiscal 1953 receipts places the latter only 
10% percent above receipts in fiscal 1952— 
in fact, for the average of fiscal 1953 to 
date—receipts have been 14 to 15 percent 
higher than in fiscal 1952. 

They were 20 percent above fiscal 1952 in 
November and 14 percent above in December. 

Hence, I assume that in the end cash re- 
ceipts for fiscal 1953 will turn out to be 
$78,000,000,000 to $80,000,000,000 and cash 
expenditures $76,000,000,000, possibly even 
somewhat less than this. This would yield 
a cash surplus of from anywhere from 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. 

As a result we may expect a quite sub- 
stantial reduction in the figure of national 
debt held by the public. At the end of fiscal 
1952 the figure of this debt stood at $214,- 
800,000,000—the postwar low. At this mo- 
ment it is about $217,000,000,000. By June, 
1953, it might even fall as low as $213,000,- 
000,000. 

The debt held by the public is much more 
significant than the total gross national debt, 
though the latter is the figure which is most 
often heard in public discussions. 

At this moment, the gross national debt 
is about $267,000,000,000; but it differs from 
the debt held by the public in that it in- 
cludes special security issues held by the 
Government and owed to itself (the left 
pocket of Uncle Sam borrowing from the 
right pocket) through the investment of 
social security and similar taxes, 
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For all real purposes the debt held by 
the public is the significant one, since it 
is that debt, not the gross debt, which de- 
termines the real inflationary or deflationary 
effect of Government borrowing and real 
costs from the point of view of interest 
charges. 

TI, FISCAL 1954 

As might be expected, the budget message 
has again forecast an administrative budget 
deficit of $9,900,000,000 and a cash deficit 
of $6,600,000,000. 

This is how the forecast looks: 


Budget forecast (billion dollars) 


Fiscal | Fiscal 
1954 

Administrative budget expenditures.. 78.6 

Administrative budget receipts_....- 68.7 

Administrative budget ak O A 9.9 
Adjusting to cash budge 

Ona an noneash Krant ex- as 

Deduet trust fund cash surplus... Li 

Cash deficit. .........222c.cces- 6.6 


This comes about in the following way: 

If the present tax law remains unchanged, 
the excess-profits tax and others slated to 
expire will reduce total Federal income by 
about $8,000,000,000 in a full year’s opera- 
tion. According to the latest estimates, the 
following is the picture in round numbers: 


Expirati ory 
xpiration at 
Tax date an an- 
nual rate 
Corporati fits tax_| J 30, 1953 eS 5 
on excess pro! une 

Special individual income tax 

of November 1951 A per- 

cent of personal taxes)... .-. Dec. 31, 1953 3.0 
Special corporation, “income 

tax of November 1951 (de- 

cline of ope get “ceo oe Apr. 1,1954 2.0 
Excise levies of 1951 on cars, 

trucks, ae ttes 

and liquor..........-......-|--.-. do...-...- 1.0 


Source: Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 


But in fiscal 1954 the impact of these 
expiring taxes will only be $2,000,000,000, 
according to President Truman's estimate. 

The President seems to surmise that gross 
national product will grow by about 3 per- 
cent per year. This accounts for the fact 
that, in spite of the expiring taxes, tax 
revenue in fiscal 1954, according to his 
figuring, will be virtually equal to that of 
fiscal 1953. 

This optimism is rather strange and quite 
contrary to all former habits in Truman 
budget making. 

As far as expenditures are concerned, the 
anticipated rise of about $5,000,000,000 is 
accounted for by military services, $2,000,- 
000,000; international security and foreign 
relations, $2,000,000,000, and natural re- 
sources, $800,000,000. 

At first sight everybody will doubt that 
the new Congress will vote $2,000,000,000 
more for foreign aid, it is true that some 
of the amount to be spent is already obli- 
gated; President Truman mentions offshore 

to NATO nations. But, whether 
there shall be an increase is still really up 
to Congress and President-elect Eisenhower, 
our greatest military expert. 

More jor atomic program 

The increased outlay for natural resources 
is almost exclusively for further development 
of the atomic program, 

However, defense expenditures should stop 
rising by June 1953 and some cut-backs are 
definitely under way in several sectors of 
defense production as recently reported. 

President-elect Eisenhower, moreover, feels 


that a lot of waste can be eliminated. Con- $ 


sequently, should it be possible to cut mill- 
tary outlays somewhat (quite especially pos- 
sible if and when a Korean armistice should 
be completed—direct battlefield expenses are 
at least $5,000,000,000 a year) and if some 
cuts can be made elsewhere, it might be pos- 
sible to pare the fiscal 1954 budget by about 
the amount of the deficit now forecast. 

Even if the Truman budget would be the 
basis of our financial policy in fiscal 1953 
and 1954, no inflationary pressure will come 
from the Federal budget side. 


Unexpended Balances From Prior Years’ 
Apprepriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
Informational Bulletin No. 3 written by 
Paul O. Peters, whose research discloses 
as follows the unexpended balances from 
prior years’ appropriations: 


To the Members of the Eighty-third Congress 
of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN AND Laples: When the Repub- 
lic was established and our Constitution 
adopted, the control over the public purse 
was vested in the Congress. During the past 
20 years much of this control has been sur- 
rendered to the President and the agencies 
in the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Senator Harry Fioop Byrp, of Virginia, has 
frequently pointed out that the Congress 
has been appropriating moneys faster than 
it can be obligated or spent. The Eighty- 
second Congress set a peacetime record by 
appropriating a total of $173,546,723,828 in 
two sessions. 

As of December 31, 1952, the Treasury De- 
partment reports the unexpended balances 
from prior years’ appropriations, from spe- 
cific annual appropriations and other au- 
thorizations totaled $117,324,576,337.75. 

These unexpended balances are available 
for expenditure, if and when the Treasury 
has collected the moneys from the taxpayers 
or borrowed the necessary funds from the 
banking institutions or the public. 

A careful check of the available records 
indicates the unexpended balances are avail- 
able to the departments and agencies of 
Government in the respective amounts indi- 
cated by the table following: 


Unexrpended balance, 
Dec, 31 
Legislative branch...... $67, 510, 123. 32 
DUGICNATY 6 eee ncccncnoe 15, 613, 543. 54 
Commerce: 


Civil Aeronautics 
Administration ... 
Bureau of Public 


120, 177, 952. 47 


Roads.._.-.-.... 56, 373, 463. 08 
Maritime activities. 171, 889, 603. 73 
(fo E topa 90, 402, 314. 77 

Justice Department „.--- 104, 940, 591. 88 
State Department____-_ s 216, 801, 183. 67 
Revolving funds, State 

and Justice-----2---- 210, 511, 777. 61 


White House, Bureau of 
the Budget, and other 


OMOR ee eS Se 5, 763, 644.13 
Funds appropriated to 
the President: 
Defense Production 
Day, Oi i wernctseces muses 21, 185, 490. 34 
ee 


1 Reported as of Oct. 31, 1952. 
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Unexpended balance, 


Dec. 31 
Funds appropriated to 
the President—Con. 
Mutual Security Act: 
Economic and 
Technical As- 


sistance __._.- - $1,982, 868, 391. 41 
Military Ass 

SIO oere 11, 024, 765, 804. 68 

Oher iaoe 5, 283, 279. 29 


Total, Mutual 
Security Act. 13, 012, 917, 475. 38 
Point 4, and all other 


programs —..___-_ 2 298, 354, 767. 56 
General Services Admin- 
istration_..---._.-2. 2, 400, 257, 595. 90 
Atomic Energy Commis 
Wi ee oe a eee 4, 631, 252, 089. 82 


Civil Service Commission. 
Veterans’ Administration. 
Other independent agen- 


15, 316, 934. 62 
2, 219, 917, 939. 55 


MOR sons Ae =e 7270, 718, 428.00 
Labor-Federal Security 
programs._....--.--., s 942, 417, 320. 10 
Department of Agricul- 
ture: 
Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration... - #—12, 669, 865. 24 


Production and Mar- 

keting Administra- 
371, 033, 234. 09 
Rural Electrification 

Administration and 
388, 984, 299. 75 
Department of the 

Interior: 

Bureau of Reclama- 


224, 958, 141. 07 

Revolving funds and 
other......... sion 378, 628, 418. 83 
SS 

Department of Defense: 

Unexpended balance, 
Oct. 31, 1952...... 
Expenditures, 
vember and De- 
cember 1952_...... 


92,972, 327, 732.16 


‘7, 372, 813, 964. 43 


Unexpended bal- 
Dec. 31, 
85, 599, 513, 767. 73 


Treasury and Post Office 


Departments: 
Unexpended bal- 
ances, Oct. 31, 
1952__._....--.... 5, 916, 610, 703.36 
Expenditures, No- 
vember and De- 
cember 1952....... 1,489, 194,920. 28 


Unexpended bal- 
ances, Dec. 31, 


TODA P cece 4, 427, 505, 783. 08 
Government Corporations: 
Tennessee Valley Au- 

CRORE ET x 86, 170, 791. 06 
Housing and Home 

Finance Agency... 71, 191, 001.37 


? Includes agencies not separately listed by 
the Treasury on their daily statements. 

*The Farmers Home Administration ap- 
parently has exhausted the appropriated 
funds, but the Treasury report for October 
31, 1952, indicates that this agency has the 
authority to treat its expenditures from re- 
ceipts as public-debt transactions in the 
amount of $56,099,228.39. 


This bulletin has been prepared to ac- 
quaint the Members of the Congress with 
the situation in respect to unexpended bal- 
ances from prior appropriations. With the 
public-debt and guaranteed obligations as of 
December 31, 1952, at $267,445,125,544.96, the 
added liability for the unexpended balances 
should be a fair indication that we need to 
supplant sociology in Government planning 
with down-to-earth, common-sense economic 
planning. 

PauL O. PETERS, 
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Uncle Sugar Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting an article published January 12 
in the Washington Daily News which 
has had its correspondents making in- 
vestigations abroad as to the waste of 
millions of dollars through the State 
Department under Dean Acheson, and 
the Mutual Security Agency under the 
wasteful Harriman, which every Mem- 
ber of Congress who has the responsi- 
bility of trying to stop the waste of the 
American taxpayer’s money should read. 
It is an amazing story that at least indi- 
cates where the Truman budget should 
and can be reduced a billion dollars or 
more in two departments, 

The article follows: 


The United States Government has 397,- 
837 employees abroad, of whom 184,222 are 
American citizens. There are few people 
in Washington who don’t have a friend or 
relative working for the United States 
abroad. Some are old-line overseas function- 
aries. Many are fresh from Washington— 
lured by the glamour of overseas assignment, 
by the hope that they can live better on 
Government salaries abroad than at home, 
or by the often very real desire to do a good 
job for their country. Or by a measure of 
all three, 

In any event, there are swarms of Ameri- 
cans abroad, and many of them aren't serv- 
ing as ideal good will ambassadors, 


UNCLE SuGAR ABROAD 
(By R. H. Shackford) 


Bonn, GERMANY, January 12.—Want an 
American job— 

Where rent is free and housing is in a 
fancy, new $13,000,000 development, fur- 
nished by Uncle Sam down to the last iced- 
tea spoon? 

Where gasoline is only 15 cents a gallon, 
cigarettes are 10 cents a pack, the best brands 
of whisky are about $3 a bottle, and a four- 
course dinner at a swank club is only $1.80? 

Where you don't have to learn the lan- 
guage or have much contact with the natives, 
unless you want to? 

Where country-club facilities are built by 
the State Department—$373,000 glass-en- 
closed swimming pool, bowling alleys and 
gymnasium, $142,000 night-club restaurant 
with fancy bars and dancing nightly? And 
you can get a year’s membership for your 
whole family for $15? 

Where even free busses take you to and 
from work? 

Sounds fantastic? Well, come and get it. 
That’s what the near 1,000 American em- 
ployees of the State Department get here. 

Officially, it’s called the American commu- 
nity. It even has its own constitution. 

It’s a little village all its own—completely 
self-contained and almost sealed off from 
the local German communities. Some even 
call it the Golden Ghetto. 

In theory, attempts are being made to pro- 
mote friendly relations with the greater Bonn 
community. But it isn’t working out that 
way. Americans representing the United 
States Government here have little day-to- 
day contact with Germans, except those em- 


ployed by the High Commission and their 
domestic servants. 

The Americans live together, work together, 
and play together—so much so that even 
they are getting fed up with the arrange- 
ment. 

Only the wealthiest Germans have a stand- 
ard of living like that in the American com- 
munity. Consequently, even when barriers 
to the club are lowered, few Germans can 
take advantage of it. 

Most Americans living in this country 
club never had it so good at home. The jus- 
tification for it all.is to compensate for the 
higher cost of living abroad. That is neces- 
sary in some capitals such as Paris and Lon- 
don. But here in Germany the cost of living 
is a lot lower than in Washington and New 
York. 

And the more we spend the bigger the wall 
we build between ourselves and the local 
people. We don’t make friends abroad by 
setting up our people in the Hollywood 
movie version. In fact we arouse resentment. 

The boondoggling use of Government 
money also is part of this problem. 

One of the biggest American set-ups in 
Germany is the public affairs division— 
propaganda, press, and radio information, 
etc. It has in Bonn and Berlin alone—not 
counting Bremen, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Munich, and Stuttgart—160 
American employees and 1,882 German em- 
ployees. Many of the Americans don't know 
enough German to read the local papers. 
The tiny British information set-up is more 
efficient, and more effective. 

Here's an outstanding example of how the 
Americans, with nearly 8,000 civilian em- 
ployees in Germany and lots of Government 
money, succeeded in losing friends and 
making us look ridiculous: 

Former Education Branch Chief Dr. John 
Riedl ordered a history book for German 
schools without ever seeing the manuscript. 
It cost $47,600. The author, Arno Peters, 
a German, turned out a pro-Communist, 
anti-Catholic book. 

Naturally, there was hell to pay. 

Ambassador Walter J. Donnelly, who in- 
herited this mess, couldn't find one person 
in his vast organization who had read—or 
would admit having read—the proofs before 
the book was distributed. 

It would be unfair to say that all Amer- 
ican employees here merely lounge in the 
country-club atmosphere or that all proj- 
ects are boondoggles. But the atmosphere 
and surroundings in a place like this give 
greater encouragement to the playboys and 
boondogglers than to the conscientious em- 
ployees. 

The clubhouse in Bonn looks like some- 
thing out of Hollywood. Running expenses 
are supposed to be covered by members. But 
the Government built and furnished it, and 
the dollars weren't spared. 

The huge reception room leads to a futur- 
istic bar and restaurant where an orchestra 
plays nightly for dancing. Members get a 
10-percent reduction on meal and bar checks, 
Even so, prices are low. Martinis, for exam- 
ple, are 30 cents. 

Downstairs there is a second bar where 
tired employees just in from a set of tennis 
can catch a quick one before changing 
clothes. 

The contrast with the British is startling. 
They're building a new embassy here but it 
is only one-tenth the size of the huge Amer- 
ican office building. There will be no elab- 
orate housing or country-club facilities for 
the British civil servants. They have to pay 
such expenses themselves. Anyway, the 
British place far more emphasis upon get- 
ting their people to mingle with the local 
community. 

It takes a lot of money to create the kind 
of establishment we have at Bonn. Seeing 
this, the Europeans are inclined to say: 

“Why shouldn’t the Americans spend some 
of their money on us?” 
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HON. DeWITT S..HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Cumber- 
land Sunday Times on January 4, 1953, 
in recognition of my good friend, J. 
GLENN EEALL: 


ALLEGANY CoUNTY MAN IN UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


J. GLENN BEALL yesterday entered the 
United States Senate as the first western 
Marylander ever elected to that august body 
by popular vote. Irrespective of party afli- 
ation, his neighbors and friends of Allegany 
County rejoice in the distinction that has so 
deservedly come to their five-term Sixth Dis- 
trict Representative in Congress. That the 
entire State of Maryland has joined in rec- 
ognition of the Frostburg man’s numerous 
qualifications for public service is a source 
of gratification to those who know him best. 

Ever a hard worker in the best interests of 
this section of the State, Senator BEALL can 
be relied on to be constantly alert in behalf 
of public improvements for western Mary- 
land. But aside from that, we feel sure that 
he will come to be recognized State-wide as 
an experienced, capable legislator; unaffected 
by the glamour of high office; ever friendly, 
helpful, and understanding, and ever mind- 
ful of the little things that are too often lost 
sight of in big government. 

it is a nice way to start out the New Year 
with neighbor GLENN BEALL in the United 
States Senate. May his years there be happy 
ones for him and productive of much good 
for the Old Line State. 


No Orders Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., for 
January 7, 1953: 

No ORDERS PLEASE 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill is in 
the United States at this time for one 
primary purpose, putting the bite on Uncle 
Sam. 

But even before he conferred with Presi- 

dent-elect Eisenhower or met with President 

Truman, he told newsmen England was op- 
to: 

1. Extension of the Korean war. 

2. Blockade of Red China. 

3. Use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops based 
on Formosa. 

Takes considerable gall, does it not, for 
a visitor to the friendly shores of America, 
to dictate what should be done by the Na- 
tion he hopes will help him out of his finan- 
cial straits? 

But what it takes Churchill has. After 
this country had entered World War I and 
saved England from becoming German prop- 
erty, he had the audacity to say publicly: 

“We [meaning England] and Germany 
could have settled our differences long ago 
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were it not for American interventionists.” 

Then, too, before America was actively in- 
volved in World War II, he addressed an 
appeal to this Nation thusly: “Give us the 
tools and we will win the war. We do not 
need your manpower, only your productive 
skill.” 

Even then he and President Roosevelt had 
a private understanding American men of 
war were to fire upon any German subma- 
rine found operating in the North Atlantic, 
and our warships were providing escort 
protection to merchant vessels plying be- 
tween American and English ports. 

Then, too, the two of them dealt a cold 
deck to Generalissimo Kai-shek when they 
deprived him of the spoils of war in denying 
him the Province of Manchuria, but instead 
gave it to Stalin as his price for entering 
the war against Japan. 

‘There may be many things to admire about 
Churchill, but there are many things to 
criticize, and his drawn-up resolutions about 
what he wants Uncle Sam to do or not to do 
before he gets down to a brass tacks stand of 
financial talks, makes no immediate hit here. 

We have been a most generous benefactor 
to Engiand, yet in almost every town where 
Yankee troops are now quartered you will 
find scrawled on the sides of buildings: “Go 
home, American.” 

Whether that represents the feeling of 
most English people toward American mili- 
tary personnel or is the work of Communists 
in Great Britain is not known, but it is 
known the signs can be seen all over the 
countryside. 

We have been far more generous to Eng- 
land than any other country. Clement Attlee 
when heading the Laborite government 
came to these shores and borrowed close to 
$4,000,000,000 with the understanding that 
positively would be the last as that amount 
would put Merrie Old England back on her 
feet in the 5 years it was supposed to last. 

The money was all gone within 3 years, 
England was still in sad financial shape, so 
„Gen. George C. Marshall authored the give- 
‘away plan that bore his name, and again 
England was the chief beneficiary. 

When the Marshall plan ran its course, the 
Mutual Security Administration took its 
place and is still in effect, and once again by 
strange coincidence Great Britain gets the 
bulk of that money sent abroad to build up 
military strength. 

We have been far from niggardly in our 
dealings with England, so it ill behooves her 
principal spokesman to tell us how to run 
war in Korea, which after all, is pretty much 
our show when one realizes what little out- 
side help is given Americans in that part of 
the world. 

International courtesy demands Mr. 
Churchill be treated with every degree of 
hospitality while here—but let the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff run the Korean fight the way 
they want it run. We need no kibitzing from 
No. 10 Downing Street, London, 


Tribute to Congressman Smith of Virginia 
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EON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinquished colleague, Representative 
Howard W. SMITH, of Virginia, has served 
the district, which I now have the honor 
to represent, for a period of 20 years. 
His devotion to the best interests of the 
people and to the welfare of our com- 
munities and State has been of the high- 


est order. He has served long, faithfully, 
and well. 

One of the finest tributes to Judge 
SmirH comes from a leading paper in 
McLean, Va., the Providence Journal. 
In its issue of Thursday, January 8, it 
pays glowing tribute to my good friend 
and colleague. 

I herewith quote that editorial: 


Goopsy, JUDGE SMITH 


For the past 20 years you have served 
us in the Congress of the United States, and 
you have served us well. Though we lose 
you as our personal representative, we de- 
rive some satisfaction from knowing that 
you retain’ your old place on the Hill, and 
that our country will continue to benefit 
from your advice. 

There have been times when some of us 
have differed with you on local and national 
issues. But there has never been a time 
when anyone could rightfully say that you 
did not stand by your convictions. 

You were brought up in that rugged school 
which produced so many of the great men 
of Virginia. You were not pampered in your 
youth, and you did not pamper others in 
your maturity. You were taught to be a 
man, with a man’s God-given dignity; one 
who called no man “master,” and no man 
“slave.” 

You did not face a foe on the field of 
battle, as did so many of your forebears, but 
you exhibited an even greater courage—that 
of standing up for the right, as you conceived 
it, regardless of the unpopularity of your 
cause or the vilification of your opponents. 

You were no orator on the political hus- 
tings, but, like Anthony, “a plain, blunt 
man,” who spoke the plain blunt truth. Yet 
few have been accorded the national and 
international respect which your sincerity, 
your unwavering honesty and your old- 
fashioned common sense have brought to 
you. 

You are leaving us with no farewell cere- 
monies, but your departure is not passing 
unnoted. Thousands of your supporters, and 
many of your opponents know that last Sat- 
urday marked the end of an epoch, and that 
a great man has ended his service to them. 

Goodby, Judge Smith. 

_ Respectfully, 
Tue EDITOR. 


Uncle Sugar Abroad 
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HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of January 12, 1953, 
entitled “Uncle Sugar Abroad.” This 
editorial will give some idea of the colos- 
sal waste of American dollars that has 
been going on over the past years in our 
spending spree in foreign countries. 

UNCLE SUGAR ABROAD 

There are enough civilian employees of the 
United States Government abroad to form 
more than 15 Army divisions. 

The staggering total is 397,837 civilians— 
184,222 American citizens and 213,615 foreign 
civilians, 

That’s one Government employee abroad 
for about every six at home. 

These Americans abroad—from ambassa- 
dors to typists fresh from the Potomac— 
spend money by the carload, They adminis- 
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ter the billions the United States has been 
pouring into foreign-aid programs, and they 
spend millions on themselves. 

Our Paris Embassy has more than 1,000 
employees, of whom nearly 200 are engaged in 
propaganda or information work. And that’s 
only half the story there. Counting the - 
people working in our various missions—but 
not counting the military—there are about 
2,000 employees in Paris alone. 

In Tokyo, our embassy has 615 employees. 
The British Embassy has 85. 

In Greece, the names of the American mis- 
sion fill a 92-page telephone directory. In 


Italy, 600 Americans are administering our 


Official missions. 

Since the war we have spent about 
$40,000,000,000 on foreign-aid programs. 

Yet, in Tokyo we have been dubbed the 
Goodtime Charlies of the Far East. 

In London, we drink whisky while they 
drink beer. 

In Rome, we are called apartment hogs. 

No wonder Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, who'll 
be Republican chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, reports that for- 
eign governments are “aghast” at the size 
of our establishments in their countries. 

No wonder the foreign countries wince at 
the ever-expanding “Little Americas” in Lon- 
don, Paris, Tokyo, Athens, Bonn, Berlin, and 
other world capitals. 

No wonder the United States is getting a 
reputation for thinking that money and huge 
staffs can buy or win anything—even friend- 
ship. 

And no wonder Congressmen and others 
concerned with this vast problem are ask- 
ing themselves whether friendship really can 
be bought. 

For there is mounting evidence that our 
billions-by-the-bucket haven’t made us the 
friends we sought, or greatly influenced the 
people whose friendship we courted. 

Sure, America is greatly admired abroad 
for its industrial ingenuity, for its high 
standard of living and for its marvelous pro- 
ductivity. 

But foreigners are perplexed at the way 
we waste manpower and money in govern- 
ment—at our naive belief that quantity is 
as good as quality. 

The very wealth we have to spend to some 
extent has boomeranged. We are resented 
as the filthy rich—and too often the resent- 
ment is justified. 

Several foreign correspondents for the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers have done con- 
siderable on-the-scene checking of this situ- 
ation. They've reported what they found in 
a series of eye-opening articles, the first of 
which starts on page 1 of today’s News. 

We're confident that after reading these 
dispatches you'll agree it’s time to bring 
home a lot of these payrollers. 


Fairer Benefits at Less Cost 
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HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced a bill which would 
eliminate the ceiling on earnings in the 
Social Security Act, thus permitting 
beneficiaries between the ages of 65 and 
75 to continue at gainful employment 
without being deprived of their bene- 
fits. The law now provides that bene- 
ficiaries between 65 and 75 must forfeit 
their old-age-security payments if they 
earn more than $75 a month. This pro- 
vision is not only unrealistic economi- 
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cally, and deplorable psychologically, but 
in addition it piles mountains of red tape 
on the Federal Security Agency, which 
benefits no one. The elimination of this 
red tape, which would be possible under 
my bill, would in itself go far toward pro- 
viding funds to meet the added costs 
involved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp a letter bearing on this point, 
from a man in the Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency, an employee who has 
seen at firsthand, within the Bureau, the 
enormous amount of needless red tape 
which the $75 wage ceiling. imposes on 
our social-security program. 


I wish to encourage your efforts to extend 
social-security benefits to those persons over 
age 65 who are now barred because they earn 
more than $75 per month— 


My correspondent writes. 


My encouragement is prompted primarily 
by the fact that your plan would reduce the 
administrative cost of the act and bring 
sufficient additional revenue toward financ- 
ing your move. 

Dropping the $75-per-month bar will elimi- 
nate a costly control system now in opera- 
tion in the Bureau's Baltimore office to pre- 
vent payment to employed persons; it will 
stop the necessity for the franked postcard 
and resultant increased load on the post 
office every, time a beneficiary now on the 
rolls resumes or stops working; it will dras- 
tically reduce the required number of per- 
sonnel in the adjustment sections, which 
constitute approximately 50 percent of the 
personnel in the six area offices of the Bu- 
reau; it will practically eliminate the huge 
amounts of paper and carbon used by the 
adjustment sections for such actions; it will 
reduce the workload of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, since its checks could be printed 
without the constant stop and resume orders 
resulting from work deductions every time a 
beneficiary on the rolls earns over $75 per 
month, which occurs as high as six or eight 
times per year for some beneficiaries; it 
would eliminate the need to contact em- 
ployers and beneficiaries every time a wage 
investigation is requested of a Bureau field 
office when the Baltimore office control sys- 
tem shows wages in excess of $75 per month 
and the beneficiary has not reported same, 
inadvertently or otherwise; it will eliminate 
a similar but more complicated procedure 
and a special machine contro] in area offices 
for self-employed persons; it will drastically 
reduce the required number of file clerks and 
time-consuming searches for lost files in area 
Offices. 

As you probably already know, many of the 
5,000,000 beneficiaries now on the rolls will 
resume work and begin paying tax to help 
meet the cost of your move. 

It is only just that you be advised that 
some of the afore-mentioned savings in the 
Baltimore office will be offset by wage post- 
ings resulting from the reporting of wages 
of the additional 1,000,000 and added others 
who continue to work or resume work as 
permitted by your plan. An additional load 
will be placed on the claims review section 
of the area offices when the added 1,000,000 
persons file claims. The bulk of this addi- 
tional load is only temporary and will be 
partially offset by the elimination of much 
correspondence and determinations involv- 
ing questions of coverage in regards to work 
deductions, 

The cost of your move could be further 
offset by reducing the amount of benefits 
sent to beneficiaries in foreign countries. 
Individuals, alien or otherwise, can return 
to their native or foreign land and receive 
benefits there. The last published figures 
showed that $801,000 per month was going 


outside the United States, with 1,384 cases 
suspended because of monetary restrictions 
upon residents of certain foreign countries. 
Over the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
$9,263,446.88 was disbursed to beneficiaries 
residing in foreign countries. Some of this, 
of course, went to American citizens. Some 
may go to aliens or refugees who, after mak- 
ing little or no contribution to our society, 
take out of this country every month more 
than they contributed to the trust fund. 
Some have never been in this country, but 
are alleged dependents of beneficiaries in this 
country. The majority are lost among the 
5,000,000 beneficiaries, but the 1,384 cases are 
coded and could be segregated by machine 
operation. 


A Better Life Through Point 4 
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HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
headline “Point 4 promotes a better life 
in 35 nations,” the New York Times of 
Monday, January 12, 1953, has presented 
a comprehensive survey of the workings 
of the technical assistance program in 
countries around the world. I wish to 
include the text of the New York Times 
report. 

Analyzing the reports of correspond- 
ents from the nations receiving assist- 
ance on the effectiveness of point 4, Mr. 
Will Lissner, staff writer for the New 
York Times, makes this observation: 

In less than 30 months the program, oper- 
ated by a few thousand United States tech- 
nicians in collaboration with tens of thou- 
sands of technicians from the benefited 
countries, has relieved famine measurably in 
specific places, reduced the incidence of dis- 
eases that kept many areas poverty stricken 
and set many nations on the path of rising 
living standards, by their own efforts and 
through their own nationals, 


The cost of point 4 during two fiscal 
years is estimated by the Times as $276,- 
614,433. Beneficiary nations made con- 
tributions of $188,835,000, by conserva- 
tive estimate. Surely, Mr. Speaker, 
when costs are weighed against results, 
the point 4 program must be evaluated 
as one of our most effective foreign policy 
measures of the post World War II years. 
No other measure has struck so tellingly 
at the root causes of unrest—hunger, 
poverty, and disease, and the cost of the 
program is modest by comparison with 
our mighty expenditures forarms. Iadd 
the sincere hope that this House will see 
fit to continue and expand the point 4 
program during the coming year. 

POINT 4 PROMOTES BETTER Lire IN 35 NATIONS, 
Survey Finps—AMERICAN EXPERTS BATTLING 
IGNORANCE AND DISEASE IN JOINT PROJECTS 

(By Will Lissner) 


A 15,000-acre desert west of Alexandria, 
Egypt, is being recovered for forage by the 
starving flocks of Bedouins. Ecuador's po- 
tato crop, a main food crop, has been in- 
creased sixfold. El Salvador’s corn crop has 
been expanded fourfold. 

Shepherds in Libya are getting 5 cents a 
pound more for their wool. Tens of thou- 
sands of landless farmers in Egypt, Iraq, 
India, and Pakistan are getting self-support- 
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ing farms and homes of their own. Panama 
may soon be self-sufficient in rice. 

All this, and much more in the way of 
home-produced food and goods, is being 
achieved, by tested Yankee know-how, in 
35 underdeveloped countries among poor pe- 
ple with average incomes of $50 to $150 a year 
under the United States program of tech- 
nical cooperation, colloquially called all over 
the world point 4. 

A survey and appraisal of the point 4 pro- 
gram in action has just been completed by 
correspondents of the New York Times in 
the countries in which it operates. They 
saw the crops, the dams, the schools. They 
checked the claims. They asked friend and 
critic whether there was waste, inefficiency, 
graft, bureaucracy. They sought out its 
shortcomings. These are their findings, di- 
rect from the field. 

The bold new program is a little more than 
2 years old, but it builds on years of experi- 
ence in Latin America. Under it the United 
States freely shares its preeminence in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and scientific techniques 
with the less developed countries and joins 
with other developed countries in fostering 
capital investment in those areas. 

In less than 30 months the program, oper- 
ated by a few thousand United States tech- 
nicians in collaboration with tens of thou- 
sands of technicians from the benefited 
countries, has relieved famine measurably in 
specific places, reduced the incidence of di- 
seases that keep many areas pov 
stricken and set many nations on the path 
of rising living standards, by their own ef- 
forts and through their own nationals. 

Chimbote, Peru, once a pesthole of malaria, 
is almost completely free of it. The inci- 
dence of malaria in the Shan states of 
Burma has been cut from 50 to 10 percent. 
A typhus epidemic was checked and the di- 
sease stamped out in Bukan, Iran. In the 
jungles of Burma the scourge of tuberculo- 
sis is being brought under control. 

The achievements will multiply. School 
systems emphasizing vocational and tech- 
nical training have been put into operation 
in various countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America. A monetary, 
fiscal, and banking system was introduced 
in Saudi Arabia. Schools of medicine, nurs- 
ing, and public health, set up in a number 
of countries, already are being operated in 
several by competent trained nationals. 

The program is neither a charity nor a 
give-away program. - Most cooperating gov- 
ernments match or exceed the United States 
contribution, The projects are run at first 
jointly by the United States and the co- 
operating government. *This assures that 
United States funds, as well as those of the 
cooperating government, are safeguarded. 

United States aid is limited in amount 
and time. As soon as nationals have been 
trained to the point of competence, the co- 
operating government takes over the project 
and United States assistance ends, The 
United States personnel, whether 1 man or 
woman or 10, starts from the beginning to 
work itself out of a job. 

By next June 30, some 2,445 United States 
technicians will be on assignment, or will 
have completed assignments, in 35 countries. 
Many are top-flight scientists or adminis- 
trators taken from their laboratories or 
desks for brief periods at great personal 
sacrifice. 

Thirty-four of those countries will have 
sent 2,862 of their most promising young 
specialists abroad, mostly to the United 
States, as trainees for postgraduate training 
in their specialties. They, and the techni- 
cians they train in turn, take over from the 
Americans. 

The story is not without its tales of 
heroism. One American was shot and killed 
by bandits in the jungles of Burma, while 
working on a geological survey. Hundreds 
risk their lives in pestilence-ridden jungles 
or their health in the rarefied air of the 
Peruvian altiplano. 
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Crews of Panamanian and American pub- 
lic health workers are risking violence at 
this moment at the hands of primitive In- 
dians, seeking to conquer tuberculosis in the 
wild Darien jungles of the Isthmus. 

The record high lights shortcomings as 
well as achievements. On the credit side: 

Budgetary control is strict, spending tight- 
fisted but adequate. No scandals in the 
handling of funds were reported. Funds 
are stretched, because the local contributions 
often are a heavy burden on the cooperating 
governments. 

Projects generally are restricted to self- 
liquidating action programs yielding a serv- 
ice the local government has the means to 
carry on. Quick but substantial results are 
sought by solutions adapted to local limi- 
tations. 

Projects given priority are those that help 
the cooperating country to help itself. Solid 
foundations are being laid for self-develop~- 
ment in countries cooperating fully. 

Substantial coordination has been achieved 
between the programs of the United States, 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, the British Commonwealth, France, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland. 
Overlapping of the point 4 and United 
Nations programs was charged in only one 
country and found there to arise from the 
ignorance of the critic. Cooperation among 
technical experts in the field is good. 

Relations between United States tech- 
nicians and their local counterparts are ex- 
cellent, even in countries racked with anti- 
Americanism. In a few far eastern coun- 
tries habits of the Americans are resented 
as high living, but no complaint is made 
about the technicians’ personal conduct. 

Most governments commented that they 
were impressed with the high quality of the 
American experts. Only one government 
complained that the experts were of low 
quality; no evidence was found to support 
the complaint. 

The American experts invariably adapt 
their techniques to local circumstances. No 
evidence was found to support the assertion 
of one United Nations delegate that point 4 
experts used techniques too advanced for his 
country. They do insist, however, that proj- 
ects be designed to yield substantial practi- 
cal results and that training must aim at a 
minimum standard of competence, which 
apparently led to this misunderstanding. 
United States experts want their money’s 
worth. 

In most countries the policy of “set it up, 
show ’em how to run it, then go home” is 
enthusiastically appreciated. Only in a few 
Middle Eastern States is it an occasion for 
criticism. 

The program in action has disarmed hos- 
tile propagandists in all-but three countries. 
Even the Communists hesitate to attack it 
because attacks bring out sincere defenses 
by nationals which become, in effect, pro- 
American propaganda. The Russians criti- 
cize the program gingerly at the United Na- 
tions; a Soviet suggestion that it “might” be 
disguised imperialism yielded heated denun- 
ciations from more than a score of delegates, 
some of them anti-American. 

Point 4 operates in a goldfish bowl. In 
striking contrast to the United Nations, its 
status reports are not classified. Missions 
freely admit mistakes, welcome inquiring 
visitors, deflate local claims, render objective 
accounts. A consciousness that the real boss 
is the American taxpayer pervades the oper- 
ation. Congressional supervision in the field 
is good. 

Control by the ambassador or minister on 
the scene has worked well. In only one in- 
stance, in Lebanon, did the technicians be- 
come involved in local situations. In only 
one instance, in Latin America, did a diplo- 
matic representative hamper the program. 
The offender is generally considered in- 
competent. 


On the debit side: 

Because of the strict budgetary control 
basic decisions are delayed, sometimes as 
much as 4 months. Speedier action should 
be sought, but not at the expense of control. 

In three countries—Indonesia, Lebanon, 
and Ethiopia—point 4 has gone ahead with 
programs with less than the necessary mini- 
mum of local cooperation. This is probably 
justified under Ethiopian conditions. 
Whether the program in Indonesia or Leba- 
non should be continued is purely a political, 
not an economic question and should be 
decided by the head of the diplomatic 
mission. 

Regional coordination of development pro- 
grams should be sought short of interference 
in local affairs. It has been achieved in only 
one area, discussed favorably in two others. 
It would head off wasteful efforts to achieve 
needless self-sufficiency. It must be achieved 
before countries acquire vested interests. 

The point 4 program needs to be geared 
more closely to private investment, by na- 
tionals in countries emerging from colonial 
exploitation and with a sorry experience with 
foreign interests, by nationals and foreign 
investors in others. Even oil-rich govern- 
ments cannot do the job private investors 
can do. Private investment in these coun- 
tries today is probably at the level of $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Given a favorable climate— 
which can only be created by the laws and 
practices of the individual country and by 
enlisting firm public support for the security 
of property rights—the level could rise to 
$10,000,000,000 a year, including $4,000,000,- 
000 from the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 from 
Europe, and #$4,000,000,000 from nationals. 
This is no reflection on point 4’s adminis- 
trators, who are aware of the problem. 
When the program was undertaken, financial 
circles believed investment would be stimu- 
lated by insured guaranties. Recent experi- 
ence has taught them that the only worth- 
while guaranty is the climate of the recipient 
country. 

Point 4 is involved in a forced-lending ex- 
periment in Brazil. Such inconsistencies 
should be avoided by a blanket policy state- 
ment. The experiment is certain to dry up 
more investment than it creates. 

Point 4's record in agricultural develop- 
ment and land reform is outstanding. But 
United States spokesmen should not merely 
shy away from efforts by the underdevel- 
oped countries to get financial help for in- 
demnifying landowners. They should make 
clear that the American taxpayer will not 
give a dollar to bail out a land-speculating 
class. Compensation for landowners is 
purely a domestic affair; the only United 
States interest is that in the few cases where 
its citizens may be involved, they receive 
equal treatment whatever that might be, 
with nationals. 

Efforts to get international development 
funds with looser standards than the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment have been properly opposed by 
United States spokesmen as unworkable. 
They should also make clear, however, that 
workable schemes can only be considered 
as a subsidiary to steps that achieve resto- 
ration of the flow of private investment. 

The United Nations does a better job than 
point 4 of sharing experience among techni- 
cians, through its publications program. 
Point 4 might well develop cooperative pro- 
grams with American learned societies in- 
terested in the development field. Experi- 
ments in diffusing technical development in- 
formation through professional societies have 
been highly successful. 

Point 4's shortcomings, in the view of the 
correspondents, are vastly overshadowed by 
its achievements. In most countries, gov- 
ernments and peoples are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the program and the way it is 
being carried out. 
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In Defense of the Independent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Era for November 20, 1952: 

THINGS IN GENERAL 
(By H. E. Josten) 
IN DEFENSE OF THE INDEPENDENT 


I am an independent voter, and I am not 
ashamed of it. 

We independent voters have been much 
maligned in recent years. First, in an effort 
to win us into membership, both Democrats 
and Republicans made overtures to us. 
Then, when the overtures failed they started 
calling us names. 

They said we were Know Nothings, that 
we knew nothing about politics and didn’t 
care how our country was being run, or by 
whom. They said that we were Americans 
in name only, spineless creatures who were 
afraid to declare ourselves for one major 
party or the other because of what our em- 
ployers or our friends and associates might 
say or think. They said that we were mug- 
wumps with our mugs on one side of the po- 
litical fence and our wumps on-the other. 
And Democrats and Republicans alike roared 
with righteous laughter. 

I say, let them laugh. 

It is true that the independent votsr who 
does not take sufficient interest in his gov- 
ernment—local, State, and National—to 
study the issues and the candidates, and 
then to cast his ballot conscientiously on 
election day, is a poor American indeed. But 
would he be a better American if he were 
a registered Democrat or Republican who 
uoes not bother to study the issues or the 
candidates, or to vote? How many regis- 
tered voters work for their respective parties 
during a political campaign, or even attend 
caucuses faithfully? I doubt whether the 
number often exceeds 10 percent, 

The important thing, it seems to me, is 
not whether a voter is registered with a 
political party, but how deeply he interests 
himself in his government, and how faith- 
fully and intelligently he votes. 

We have been told that because we are 
independents (and therefore not eligible to 
vote in caucuses, primaries, or conventions 
that select the candidates and shape the 
platforms of our major political parties) 
we are exercising only half our voting fran- 
chise. I do not believe so. Political leaders 
may not admit it, but the wide-awake, politi- 
cally active independent voter has as great, 
if not a greater, influence in selecting party 
candidates and shaping party policy as the 
average party member. The influence is in- 
direct, to be sure, but it is nevertheless 
strong and positive. 

This strong influence is only natural be- 
cause party leaders on both sides know that, 
within reason, they can pretty well nominate 
whomever they please with the reasonable 
assurance that the candidate will have the 
voting support of perhaps 70 to 80 percent 
of the party faithful. It is a strong and 
active independent voting group that forces 
them to nominate the best candidates they 
can find, because, in most cases, it is the 
independent vote which they must attract 
to win the elections. 

I do not advocate that registered Demo- 
crats and Republicans forsake their respec- 
tives parties and rush to join the ranks of 
the independents. Not at all. Those voters 
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who believe fervently in one party and one 
party’s candidates, as opposed to all other 
parties and all other candidates, should by 
all means support the party of their convic- 
tion to the fullest. 

I do advocate the continued existence of 
a strong and active mass of independent 
voters, always vigilant, always seeking out 
the best candidates and the best programs, 
regardless of party labels. 

It is the independent vote that stimulates 
competition, and competition in politics can 
only result in bringing forth better candi- 
dates and better platforms, just as competi- 
tion in business inevitably brings forth bet- 
ter services and better products. 


Small Business, Antitrust Division, 
Department of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like permission to insert in the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared con- 
cerning the interests of every small-busi- 
ness man in every niche and corner of 
this country. My statement deals with 
a small unit in the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. This unit 
has been operated for some time by Chal- 
mers Hamill as Chief and Ernest L. Bran- 
ham. This unit has been the place 
where the corner groceryman or the 
small manufacturer of ladies garments 
and many other products could go with 
their troubles and seek relief from the 
forces of evil who were trying desper- 
ately to put them out of business to elim- 
inate competition. In the last 5 years 
this unit has handled more than 1,600 
cases with favorable results in most in- 
stances, but in recent years efforts have 
been made to snatch complaints from 
this unit in an effort to build up a section 
within the Antitrust Division called the 
Legislative and Clearance Section. I 
understand that for some unknown rea- 
son efforts have been made to put some- 
one in charge of this new section and 
build him up for some reason that is not 
known to members of the staff outside 
that section. In recent years this sec- 
tion was headed by Samuel Abrams, who 
is now an associate of H. Graham Mori- 
son, who was recently ousted as head of 
the Antitrust Division, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Ephraim Jacobs, and a great 
deal of the work of this section is that 
which has been snatched from the Small 
Business Unit with no relief to the small- 
business man. The Small Business Unit 
sought and obtained relief for those in 
need of help immediately and the Unit 
also served as a preventive unit by advis- 
ing or negotiating in an effort to prevent 
further violation of the antitrust laws. 
I want to say here that there is a little 
background to this evil effort on the part 
of those who are attempting to destroy 
the Small Business Unit at this time. 

Among the many complaints that 
came in to the Small Business Unit were 


those from independent liquor dealers, 
distributors, distillers, and coopers. For 
example, there are only two remaining 
independent coopers left in the United 
States. All the rest have been swallowed 
up by the big six distillers. These com- 
plaints were directed for the attention 
of Mr. Ernest L. Branham, who has 
fought this monopoly over the years in 
an effort to enable all to survive, but 
with little or no sympathy from his su- 
periors in the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Branham has handled every phase 
of liquor and cooperage, and the victims 
of this monopoly became disgusted at 
the fact that the Department of Justice 
did nothing about it, and complaint was 
lodged with Members of Congress. 
When the Chelf subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives was organized 
in 1952 complaint was made to that com- 
mittee against the Department of Jus- 
tice for its failure to act concerning the 
monopoly, and a report was asked of the 
Antitrust Division as to why nothing had 
been done. On May 7, Mr. Ernest L. 
Branham was called into the office of one 
of his superiors and was told that a re- 
port to the committee had been prepared 
and for him to read it and sign it. Mr. 
Branham read the report but stated to 
his superior that he could not sign it be- 
cause it did not represent the truth. 
After a rather violent episode, Mr. 
Branham developed the feeling that he 
would be fired if he did not sign the re- 
port. The matter was reported to the 
Chelf committee and he and others were 
sum.noned to testify concerning the 
episode and complaints that were lodged 
with the Department of Justice concern- 
ing the liquor industry. Mr. Branham 
testified that the report was a white- 
wash and he could not sign it. Forces 
of evil within and outside of the Depart- 
ment moved in in an effort to discredit 
Mr. Branham in every way possible, and 
charged him with everything possible 
with but one purpose in mind and that 
to destroy him completely, but thank 
God they did not succeed in their efforts. 

Members of the antitrust staff came 
up before the committee with prepared 
statements all of which had only one 
purpose and that of destroying the good 
name of a man who was conscientious in 
his efforts to do an honest job. This is 
not the end. Since that date not one 
single item of work has been assigned 
him, but in the absence of Mr. Hamill, 
who corroborated Mr. Branham before 
the committee, Mr. Branham ran the 
Small Business Unit for 4 months while 
Mr. Hamill was away in a hospital. On 
July 18, Mr. Branham’s office was taken 
away from him and his desk was moved 
into Mr. Hamill’s office and on October 1, 
Mr. Branham’s stenographer was taken 
away from him and sent to the pool. 
On January 8, Mr. Branham was noti- 
fied that the Small Business Unit was be- 
ing abolished as of that date. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that 
should be of grave concern to each of 
you, and to every citizen of this country. 
If our country is to survive it will need 
more people like Ernest Branham and 
Chalmers Hamill who will buck their 
superiors when they think they are 
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wrong, and unless the incoming Attorney 
General will do something to retain this 
little unit within the Antitrust Division 
it is my purpose to introduce some legis- 
lation which will create a permanent 
niche within the Department where 
small-business people can have their say 
without fear of repercussion against 
those honest and able employees who 
are trying to render their country only 
the best service. 


Evil Shadow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial from the Los 
Angeles Examiner, a Hearst publication, 
expresses the feelings of thinking people 
everywhere. Since January 7, when the 
editorial was published, new evidence of 
Cominform anti-Semitism has appeared 
in Russia in the form of charges against 
a group of Jewish doctors. Yes, the evil 
shadow is lengthening and behind it is 
revealed the vile ruthlessness and hypoc- 
risy of the Kremlin gangsters. 

EvIīL SHADOW 


The anti-Semitic character of the recent 
Communist purge trials in Prague, a ghastly 
parody on justice, now appears to have 
spread to East Germany. The evidence grows 
stronger that Stalin and his lesser tyrants 
are trying to build up a Jewish scapegoat for 
their own failures, as Hitler did before them. 

News dispatches indicate that East Ger- 
many is preparing for a purge, and here again 
the anti-Jewish coloration of the new party 
line becomes clear. Indeed, there is a direct 
reference to the lessons learned from the 
Slansky trial, meaning the Prague purge of 
Rudolf Slansky, who was hanged with 10 
colleagues, of whom 7 were Jews like himself. 

Singled out for condemnation in East Ger- 
many was Paul Merker, a Jew, former state 
secretary óf the agriculture ministry there, 
and former member of the Politburo. 

He is accused of harboring the Zionist 
viewpoint, of having been associated with 
American Jewish financial circles and of hav- 
ing supported unrestricted emigration of 
Jews to Palestine, which today is an Ameri- 
can agency. 

The language of the condemnation, which 
is tantamount to an indictment, also raises 
the question of what is going to happen to 
Gerhart Eisler, also Jewish. Once the Krem- 
lin’s chief underground agent in the United 
States, he jumped bail here in 1949 and be- 
came East Germany's propaganda chief, 
His job was abolished January 1 for incom- 
petence. 

President-elect Eisenhower said after the 
Prague purge that this was an act “designed 
to loose a campaign of rabid anti-Semitism 
through Russia and satellite nations of 
Eastern Europe.” Events seem to be proving 
him right. 

It is not the Eislers that we are concerned 
with here. It is the black shadow of bar- 
baric brutality that is extending over the 
Jews, whose number is estimated at 2,000,000 
to 3,500,000, still behind the iron curtain, 
That is where horror comes in. 
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Legislative Program for 1953 of the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
legislative program for 1953 of the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats, Inc., of New 
York State, adopted unanimously at 
their State executive committee meeting 
held on Wednesday evening, December 
17, 1952, at their State headquarters, the 
Hotel Piccadilly, 227 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, Harold R. Mos- 
kovit, State president of the organiza- 
tion, presiding. 

The program follows: 


New YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
AFFILIATED YOUNG Democrats, INC., or NEw 
YORK For 1953 


Once again the Legislature of the State of 
New York is about to convene. Unfortu- 

nately the recent emphasis upon presiden- 
tial candidates in the election just com- 
cluded prevented any real discussion of the 
vital issues affecting the people of the State 
of New York which the new legislature will 
be called upon to deal with. Over the years, 
however, public opinion has forcefully ex- 
pressed itself on many of these issues, only 
to be ignored and contemptuously dealt with 
by the legislature. 

The Democratic members of the legisla- 
ture, though in a minority in both houses, 
have a unique opportunity for real accom- 
plishment and for enacting the measures 
which the people have demanded for so 
many years. For the first time in more than 
a decade, the Democratic representatives at 
Albany will be led by a new, fresh, and vigor- 
ous leadership. New Democratic leaders in 
the senate and in the assembly, and a new 
Democratic State chairman, will have the op- 
portunity of organizing our Democratic legis- 
lators into an effective, strong, and cohesive 
group which, though in a minority, can 
focus attention upon the issues in such a 
way that even a Republican governor and a 
Republican majority in the legislature will 
be forced to bow to public opinion and the 
will of the people. 

We present here a legislative program 
which we are confident meets the needs 
and the desires of the people of our State. 
These measures we will endeavor to have 
enacted in the new legislature. 

1. Electoral reform: For many years we 
have advocated electoral reform and a com- 
plete revision of the election law so that 
the people will have restored to them the 
power of choice which today rests in the 
hands of a small group of self-constituted 
and self-perpetuating powers in the two 
major parties. The legislature should re- 
store democracy to New York State by the 
reform of the election law so as to provide: 

The nomination by primary elections of 
candidates for governor, United States Sen- 
ator, lieutenant governor, attorney general, 
and comptroller. 

Presidential preferential primaries, so as 
to permit the people of the State in their 
party primaries the right to indicate their 
preference for Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates, and to elect delegates 
committed to such candidates. 

Direct election in the primaries by the 
people of all party officials and district lead- 
ers, including State and county committee- 
men. 


Reduction of the number of members of 
county committees so that the county com- 
mittees can once again be effective working 
organizations, and restoration of power to 
the county committees to administer party 
affairs and policy. 

Elimination of the technicalities and ar- 
chaic provisions of the election law which 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
the nomination and election of independent 
candidates. 

The holding of primary elections in Sep- 
tember at a time when the maximum turn- 
out of registered voters can be achieved. 

Permanent personal registration of voters 
throughout the State. 

2. Divorce reform: For many years we have 
advocated the proposal which first orig- 
inated with us for the creation of a legis- 
lative commission to make a study of our 
laws relating to the family, marriage, di- 
yorce, and annulment. We believe that such 
a commission, representing all faiths and 
groups in the State, will establish the com- 


“mon conscience in these matters which are 


the heart of our society, and will come forth 
with model progressive legislation to replace 
the laws which have given us nothing but 
sordid scandals and shameful frauds. We 
are confident that the work of such a com- 
mission will not increase the divorce rate 
in our State, but to the contrary will result 
in the saving of many marriages that other- 
wise would be terminated, This legisia- 


tion was proposed again at the last legislative ` 


session and widely supported by the press, 
bar associations, religious organizations, 
women's clubs, and the public generally; not 
a person spoke out against it. Yet the Re- 
publican-controlled legislature, without pub- 
lic hearings, again killed the bill. We again 
earnestly urge the legislature to establish 
such a commission, 

3. Reapportionment: We have just wit- 
nessed the first congressional elections under 
the gerrymandering ripper law which was 
enacted by the last Republican-controlled 
legislature. This legislation cheated the 
Democratic and urban populations in the 
State and enriched the Republican Party 
with congressional seats to which they are 
not entitled. The law came not from the 
joint legislative committee, which never met, 
but from the Republican State committee 
to which the legislators abdicated their pre- 
rogatives. This is a piece of the same cyni- 
cal philosophy which has consistenly de- 
prived metropolitan areas of their fair rep- 
resentation in the two houses of the legis- 
lature. We demand the enactment of new 
laws providing for fair and honest repre- 
sentation both in Congress and in the leg- 
islature, and which will also— 

Eliminate the gerrymander in Brooklyn. 

Return the Rockaways to Queens congres- 
sional district. 

Reduce the unwarranted and unfair con- 
gressional representation given Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties. 

Permit the city of Rochester to have its 
own congressional districts, instead of the 
present gerrymander of the city between two 
adjacent rural areas. 

Give adequate and fair congressional rep- 
resentation to the southern tier of counties. 

Place representation in the assembly and 
State senate on a population basis. 

Fair redistricting of State senate and 
assembly districts without the same gerry- 
mander as took place in the past congres- 
sional districts. 

4, Rent control: Once again the legislature 
in 1952 enacted rent-control laws unfair to 
the tenant and over-generotis to the land- 
lord. We demand the enctment of fair and 
decent rent-control laws to eliminate the 
unfair rent-control laws regulating the 
rentals of garage space, thus eliminating an 
abuse of automobile owners which the legis- 
lature has made it possible to perpetuate. 

5. State educational system: We urge the 
appointment of a legislative committee to 
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evaluate the progress and acomplishments of 
the State University during the past 5 years. 

We urge a study of the State regents 
examinations to determine whether they 
should be continued. 

6. Pubic schools: In terms of per capita 
expenditure and facilities available, New 
York State ranks far below its proper place 
in the field of education. Our cities lack 
adequate and modern public schools, and 
existing schools are overcrowded and obso- 
lete. The salaries paid to public school 
teachers are far below what is needed to per- 
mit them to maintain a decent standard of 
living. A broad program of legislation should 
be adopted to give all communities in the 
State adequate and modern schools and to 
insure a fair standard of living for our teach- 
ers. The incoming legislature should re- 
main in session until such a program has 
been adopted. 

Legislation should also be enacted provid- 
ing for the direct election by the people of 
boards of education and school boards. 

A legislative inquiry should be made into > 
the training of our publie school teachers, 
Our youth are our greatest heritage, and no 
steps should be spared to make certain that 
they are adequately and effectively taught 
the fundaments of our way of life, and of 
our democratic society. y 

7. Board of regents: The present method 
of electing the regents of the University of 
the State of New York is unfair and unrepre- 
sentative, and should be changed. Those in 
charge of the educational system of the State 
should be selected on a nonpolitical basis, 
and with a view to giving representation to 
all sections and groups of the State. 

8. The State housing and building regula- 
tions commission: We favor combining the 
joint legislative committee on housing and 
multiple dwellings with the State building 
construction code commission, in order to 
simplify and clarify these laws for the better- 
ment of housing to be known as the State 
i and building regulations commis- 

on, 

9. Motorists: We demand that the legisla- 
ture appropriate to the highways of the 
State the funds collected in gasoline taxes 
and motor vehicle licenses, We urge that 
the legislature enact a law requiring annual 
safety inspections of all motor vehicles by 
State agencies, and requiring annual exami- 
nations of all automobile drivers. We 
further demand that industrial users of 
gasoline be subjected to the same gasoline 
tax as motorists, and that the automobile 
use tax imposed by the city of New York be 
repealed. 

10. Increased aid to municipalities: The 
legislature should enact laws giving a fair 
share of the taxes collected by the State paid 
by the residents of the city of New York and 
other municipalities to those cities. The 
legislature should repeal the authority given 
to the city of New York to levy increased 
sales taxes. It should create a commission 
to make a study of municipal government 
and determine how the cost of municipal 
government can be reduced through justi- 
flable economies. 

11. Eighteen-year-old ballot: Military ac- 
tivities in Korea, together with our present 
draft laws and the proposed universal mili- 
tary training program, ironically underscore 
that the 18-year-old is old enough to fight, 
but not old enough to vote. We believe that 
a young man old enough to don his coun- 
try’s uniform and serve her in battle is old 
enough to have a voice in his country’s Gov- 
ernment, We again urge that New York fol- 
low the lead of other States and enact legis- 
lation conferring the right to vote at 18. 

12, Unemployment insurance: Once again 
we urge that the benefits of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance law be extended to classes 
not covered by it, and should also be made 
available to the sick. 

13. Recognition of women voters: Al- 
though they constitute more than half of 
the electorate, few women occupy major 
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State, city, or county public offices. We ad- 
vocate the nomination, appointment, and 
election of qualified women to a fair share 
of city, State, and county offices, and we call 
upon Democratic leaders in the State to give 
such representation to qualified women 
wherever possible. 

14. Little Hoover Commission: We recom- 
mend the establishment of a State commis- 
sion, to be patterned after the Federal Hoover 
Commission, to increase the effectiveness of 
State agencies and departments. We believe 
this to be particularly urgent at this time, 
in view of the imminence of a constitutional 
convention. We believe that such a constitu- 
tional convention should be held to eliminate 
many existing inequities in our State laws, 
and that all possible preliminary studies 
should be undertaken so as to make them 
available for the use of the convention. 

15. Refusal to waive immunity: We urge 
that the present laws which provide that a 
government official or employee who refuses 
to testify on the grounds that his testimony 
will incriminate him shall thereafter be 
barred from public employment shall be ex- 
tended to retired government officials or em- 
ployees, and that the pension rights of all 
such retired government officials or em- 
ployees shall terminate upon such refusal to 
testify. We further urge that any official of 
any political party who refuses to testify on 
such grounds shall thereafter be barred from 
holding office in a political party, and shall 
thereafter also be barred from public 
employment, 

16. Communism: We abhor communism in 
all its manifestations, and we urge again 
that all steps be taken by the legislature 
necessary to root it out and expel it from 
our State. We are opposed to the employ- 
ment of Communists in our National, State, 
or local governments. The danger to our 
democratic way of life does not come only 
from abroad, There are some misguided 
citizens and resident aliens who call them- 
selves Americans who have lent themselves 
and their energies to foreign doctrine and 
to foreign aggressors who seek to stamp out 
democracy in our country. We cannot af- 
ford to have an American Gottwald or an 
American Quisling, and we must take all 
steps that our Constitution permits to make 
sure that we do not have one. At the same 
time, we must apply traditional American 
methods in ferreting out and removing such 
persons. It is clear to us that the members, 
both open and concealed, of the American 
Communist Party are, in fact, the willing 
agents of a for2ign government committed to 
interfere with and disrupt our domestic af- 
fairs. We must deal with them as such, 

17. St. Lawrence seaway: Once again we 
endorse the program for the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and full development by New York 
State under public ownership of the water- 
power facilities thereby provided. Such ac- 
tion has become even more imperative by 
reason of the development of the ore beds 
of Labrador and Quebec, and the announce- 
ment by the Canadian Government of its in- 
tention, if necessary, to proceed with the 
development of the seaway by itself. In 
connection therewith, we also favor the pres- 
ervation and development of the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls. 

18. Public health: Continued emphasis 
must be put upon the elimination of the 
inadequacies of our public-health system, 
and new public hospitals throughout the 
State should be completed and constructed. 

19. Public housing: Our program of pub- 
lic housing should be accelerated and proj- 
ects brought to completion so that the ex- 
isting shortage of homes can be remedied, 
and so that no veteran of Korea will come 
home to find that it is as difficult to find 
a home as it has been for the veterans of 
World War II. 

20. Practice of electrolysis: We recommend 
the enactment of a law providing for the ex- 
amining, licensing, and regulation of persons 
engaged in the practice of electrolysis. 


21. Practice of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology: We recommend the enactment of a 
law providing for the equitable examining, 
licensing, and regulation of persons engaged 
in the practice of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chology. 

22. Securities dealers: It is ironical that 
although our laws provide that barbers, 
plumbers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, real- 
estate brokers, and insurance brokers must 
take examinations and demonstrate their 
qualifications before they can commence the 
practice of their profession, no similar laws 
apply to persons handling other persons’ 
money as securities dealers and brokers, and 
as securities analysts. We do not believe 
that the mere possession of funds necessary 
to purchase a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange or the New York Curb Exchange 
should qualify a person to engage in the se- 
curities business. We support the enactment 
of a State law providing for the licensing, 
by a system of examination, of all persons 
engaging in the securities business in this 
State. 

23. Civilian defense: We urge the appro- 
priation of adequate funds for the develop- 
ment of a civilian defense system in this 
State. 

24. Military justice: We favor the enact- 
ment by the legislature of the State code of 
military justice prepared by the joint com- 
mittee on the military law. 

25. Family court: Our court structure is 
woefully inadequate in matters dealing with 
the family. The domestic relations court 
handles domestic relations in name only; in 
fact, its jurisdiction is limited to the grant- 
ing of support to a wife, and to children’s 
court matters. The supreme court has sole 
jurisdiction in divorce, annulment, and sepa- 
ration, and has not adequate facilities to 
exercise properly such jurisdiction. The sur- 
rogate’s court has jurisdiction of adoptions, 
and paternity cases come within the prov- 
ince of the court of special sessions. Other 
cases involving the family are assigned un- 
der existing law to still other courts which 
are ill-suited to handle them. We urge the 
creation of a new family court, encompass- 
ing within its jurisdiction all matters relat- 
ing to the family (including divorce, annul- 
ment, separation, adoption, support, juvenile 
delinquency, paternity cases, and youthful 
offender cases), and having adequate facil- 
ities for the proper exercise of its jurisdiction. 

26. Transportation: The legislature should 
make a careful study of the manner in which 
the transportation system in the city of New 
York has been subject to the control of cer- 
tain elements inimical to the public interest 
and it should eliminate the constant inter- 
ference with the transportation services 
which the people of the city of New York 
have been subjected to. 

27. Port of New York: The domination of 
the New York waterfront by racketeers, 
gangsters, and hoodlums has resulted in di- 
versions of substantial traffic from the port 
of New York to the ports of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. * Unless the evil conditions 
which now exist are eliminated, New York 
will become of less and less consequence as a 
port. The legislature should make a 
thorough investigation of these vicious ele- 
ments, which have brought this situation 
about, and should enact measures which will 
clean the waterfront and eliminate these 
elements. 

28. Life insurance companies: We favor the 
amendment of the insurance law to provide 
for a more democratic selection of the officers 
and directors of mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

29. Champlain College: We deplore the 
failure of the State Administration to pro- 
vide appropriations for Champlain College 
beyond August 1953, and the apparent de- 
cision of the State administration to permit 
Champlain College to die. We unequivocally 
urge and support the continuance of Cham- 
plain College and the-provision of adequate 
appropriations to insure such continued ex- 
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istence. We urge that the legislature hold 
public hearings to inquire into the disregard 
by the trustees of the State university of the 
law establishing Champlain College as an 
integral part of the State university, and to 
reaffirm the need for continuing such an in- 
stitution in the north country. 

30. New York City finances: The possible 
bankruptcy and insolvency of the municipal 
government of the city of New York would be 
a national tragedy of immense proportions, 
The warnings that have been given by re- 
sponsible officials and bankers of such a 
possibility should sound a note of warning. 
We urge that the legislature make a 
thorough study of the city’s finances, and 
attempt with the assistance of experts to 
evolve a plan that will stabilize them. 

31. Court reorganization: We favor the en- 
actment of the court reorganization bills 
which have been submitted to the legisla- 
ture in the past by the bar associations of 
the State. We also favor a careful inquiry 
into a revision of the manner of the selection 
of judges. 

32. Legislative sessions: We urge that a 
printed record be published and made avail- 
able to the public of the full proceedings of 
both houses of the legislature, so that the 
people may be fully informed of what goes 
on in Albany. 

83. Switch-blade knives: We urge the en- 
actment of a law outlawing switch-blade 
knives in New York State, 


Too Much Rudeness at United States 
Doorsteps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Virgil Pinkley, the 
very thoughtful and respected publisher 
of the Mirror, is worthy of serious atten- 
tion. First impressions of nations as well 
as of individuals often leave lasting im- 
pressions. Americans are friendly peo- 
ple, and strangers to our shores should 
be treated in a friendly manner by our 
officials, who are the first to meet them 
on arrival: 


Too MUCH RUDENESS AT UNITED STATES 
DOORSTEPS 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

Long overdue improvement in our immi- 
gration and customs services should be high 
up on the must list of the new Eisenhower 
administration. 

Many overseas visitors gain their first and 
lasting impression from the treatment ac- 
corded them on arrival in the United States 
by officials of these key services. 

In a majority of cases courteous and 
friendly treatment is accorded. But in too 
many instances the officers are blunt, dic- 
tatorial, and they lack patience with people 
who do not speak English or know our ways. 
In a few cases, unfortunately, these officers 
suggest or hint for a tip. I know because I 
have encountered several instances person- 
ally over the years. 

A few days ago, while traveling home from 
Korea, such an unfortunate incident took 
place. 

We arrived at 2 a. m., local time, at Guam. 
On the Philippine Airlines plane on which I 
was a passenger there were 10 Filipino 
workers disembarking. They had accepted 
United States Government contracts to work 
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in the development of our vital bases on 
Guam. 

As they entered the immigration inspec- 
tion office they were shouted at by Inspector 
L. White. He snapped, “Get in that corner 
over there.” Then, in a rough and entirely 
uncalled-for manner, he literally tore pass- 
ports from the hands of the frightened 
Filipinos. 

At Honolulu the immigration men are gen- 
erally efficient, but seem to be understaffed. 
Although people of many tongues pass 
through, there sometimes are no translators 
on hand. This causes embarrassment to 
travelers who speak no English and needless 
delays for everyone. Often passengers are 
forced to undergo long waits. 

Once last year I returned to Los Angeles 
from Mexico City by air. Forty-six persons 
were aboard our plane when we landed at 
Los Angeles International Airport. We got 
in at 9:15 p. m. and didn’t clear the immi- 
grations and customs barriers until mid- 
night. Two customs men were on duty, but 
only one worked at any time in clearing the 
baggage. 

They took turns resting and reading maga- 
zines while the passengers waited. One was 
wisecracking and kept asking if we had 
“sweetheart notes” for him. These turned 
out to be smallpox cards. Imagine a for- 
eigner trying to understand such slang. 

Such treatment is infuriating. It dam- 
ages America in the eyes of foreigners, and 
is absolutely needless. 

Customs and immigration inspection is the 
first official contact foreigners have with the 
United States. Most of them are nervous 
anyway, and it is a terrifying let-down to be 
treated rudely and roughly. Our country 
spends millions of dollars to build up Ameri- 
can good will abroad and to preach the 
glories of democracy—only to have the effort 
ruined for many new arrivals by stupid 
mistreatment. 

The men we put on our front doorstep to 
welcome foreigners should have better 
schooling, more briefings on courtesy, and 
frequent inspections. In some cases better 
salaries might help, too. 

But no matter how small a public official’s 
salary—and many of them admittedly are 
too smali—there is no excuse for him to be 
rude, 

There’s an opportunity and need here for 
& real check-up. 

January 2, 1953. 


The Adequacy of the Constitution of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp a very 
learned address by President J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr., of the first presidency of the 
Church of Latter Day Saints, delivered 
at the Utah State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration convention, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, or November 21, 1952. 

I commend this address to my col- 
leagues as being a great address upon 
the Constitution of the United States, a 
profound reaffirmation of a thinking 
man’s faith in the future of this Nation 
under a society of law. 3 


It is a statesmanlike exposition of the 
basic concept that necessary social 
change must proceed in sensible consti- 
tutional fashion. 

Ihave obtained from the Public Printer 
an estimate of the cost of printing this 
address in the Appendix. The estimate 
of cost is $336. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, notwithstanding the cost, the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET Us Nor SELL OUR CHILDREN INTO SLAVERY 


Your officers have honored me by asking 
that I talk to you for a little while today 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
Our time will let me deal only with a few 
elemental principles. Itis always a pleasure 
to talk about that greatest of all political 
documents. I repeat the oft-quoted opinion 
of Gladstone that “The American Constitu- 
tion is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

I believe the Constitution was framed 
under the inspiration of the Lord God 
Almighty. Washington's thought seemed 
not too far away from this. For, as the 
Constitutional Convention was getting under 
way, some member suggested that “pallia- 
tives and half measures would be far more 
likely to find favor with the people than 
any thoroughgoing provisions.” Answering 
this suggestion, Washington, president of the 
Convention, arose and solemnly declared: 
“If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair; 
the event is in the hand of God.” 

This lofty sentiment thereafter guided the 
Convention. 

Moses was no more prepared by the train- 
ing and experience gained in the court of 
Pharaoh for his great service of leading 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt, than were 
the framers of the Constitution prepared by 
training and experience for their work of 
providing a form of government that would 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,” as they proclaimed to 
the world in the classic Preamble to the 
Constitution, 


THE FRAMERS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

As nearly as I can learn, of the 39 men 
who signed the Constitution, 26 had served 
in the Continental Congress, 13 had served 
both in the Congress and in the Revolution- 
ary Army, 19 had served in the Army, of 
whom 17 were officers, and of these, 4 served 
on Washington’s staff. Only two of the 
signers had not served either in the Army 
or in the Continental Congress. 

This was a choice lot of men. Among the 
great ones were Washington, Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, and Madison. There were many others 
that were of exceptional training and ability. 
Jefferson was not there. When he read the 
document, he was not too favorably inclined; 
he thought the framers had been too much 
impressed with the then recent Shay’s rebel- 
lion in Massachusetts, and that “in the spur 
of the moment they are setting up a kite to 
keep the henyard in order.” 

But Jefferson was wrong. The framers 
were not political tyros flying a political kite 
to keep in order the henyard, that is, the 
colonists. They were men widely experi- 
enced in affairs of Government. I have 
named some already; I will name them again, 
with others. There was Washington, a mili- 
tary genius of high order; Franklin (Penn- 
sylvania), a diplomat of great tact and abil- 
ity, and a scientist; the two Morrises (Penn- 
sylvania) and Hamilton (New York), finan- 
ciers of the first rank; Wilson (Pennsyl- 
vania), a learned and able jurist; Ellsworth 
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(Connecticut), one of the ablest lawyers of 
his time, and afterward Chief Justice of the 
United States; Strong (Massachusetts), an 
experienced administrator, afterward 10 
times Governor of Massachusetts; King 
(Massachusetts), a humanitarian already 
distinguished for his fight against slavery; 
Johnson (Connecticut), an educator of repu- 
tation and achievement; Madison (Virginia), 
sometimes called the father of the Consti- 
tution, a great statesman. 

There were others of great ability and ex- 
perience who helped to produce this historic 
document. Four men of great ability par- 
ticipated in the deliberations, but refused to 
accept the final document—Martin (Mary- 
land), Mason (Virginia), Randolph (Vir- 
ginia), and Gerry (Massachusetts). 


THE FEDERALIST 


While the Constitution was under consid- 
eration for adoption by the Colonies, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay wrote the Federalist, 
a series of essays explaining the document. 
The first essay appeared in October 1787; and 
others appeared during that winter and the 
spring of 1788. These essays have been ap- 
praised as the greatest treatise on govern- 
ment that has ever been written, and its 
writers have been ranked as of the same 
order with Aristotle, Montesquieu, and 
Looke. 

The Constitution was not the work of clois- 
tered, fanatical theorists, but of sober, sea- 
soned, distinguished men of affairs, drawn 
from various walks of life. They included 
students of wide reading and great learning 
in all matters of government. They were 
among those who had successfully guided the 
colonists through a long Revolutionary War, 
beset not only with grave problems of mili- 
tary necessity and strategy against one of the 
most powerful nations of the world, but also 
burdened with vital local problems of coor- 
dination and cooperation among and be- 
tween a loosely knit confederation of 13 dif- 
ferent political entities, each jealous beyond 
measure of its own political independence 
and sovereignty, none with great financial 
strength, and all hesitant, at times to the 
point of unwillingness, to contribute the 
necessary funds for the common defense and 
for waging their war for independence, 

PITT’S ESTIMATE 

I have permitted myself these introductory 
remarks in order to suggest to you that the 
Constitution was born, not only of the wis- 
dom and experience of the generation that 
wrought it, but also out of the wisdom of the 
long generations that had gone before and 
which had been transmitted to them through 
tradition and the pages of history. 

We might here appropriately quote that 
William Pitt said, not of the Constitutional 
Convention, but of the First Continental 
Congress, which included some of the men 
in the Constitutional Convention and others 
of equal stature. Indeed, at that time they 
had not yet been seasoned by the problems 
and crises of the Revolution. Pitt said: “For 
solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom ‘of conclusion under a combination of 
difficult circumstances, no nation or body 
of men can stand in preference to the Gen- 
eral Congress at Philadelphia. The histories 
of Greece and Rome give us nothing equal 
to it, and all attempts to impose servitude 
upon such a mighty continental Nation must 
be in vain.” 

These were the horse-and-buggy days as 
they have been called in derision; these were 
the men who traveled in the horse-drawn 
buggies and on horseback; but these were 
the men who carried under their hats, as 
they rode in the buggies and on their horses, 
& political wisdom garnered from the ages. 
As giants to pygmies are they when placed 
alongside our political émigrés and their fel- 
low travelers of today, who now traduce them 
with slighting word and contemptuous 
phrase. : 
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HORSE-AND-BUGGY DAYS 

ı Moses, the great lawgiver, seemingly trav- 
eled on foot; so traveled the intellectual 
giants of Greece and Rome, or by horse or 
chariot; Christ, on foot or by donkey; and 
so Peter and Paul, though possibly by chariot 
sometimes; so with all the great ones of early 
modern times—Napoleon, Peter the Great, 
the Iron Duke, and scores of others. Intel- 
lectual power, wisdom, spiritual greatness, 
inspiration, vision, have never depended 
upon nor been proportionate to speed in 
transportation. 

These Revolutionary patriots were the men 
who fabricated the Constitution, the docu- 
ment which the political émigrés among us, 
immigrants from despotism and ignorant of 
free institutions, hold up to ridicule as the 
offspring of a rude, almost semibarbarous 
people, untaught and untrained in the art 
of government. Indeed, their scoffing has 
become so loud and virulent that some 
among us have come to feel that we must 
apologize for that divinely inspired charter 
of liberties and free imstitutions. Some 
among us seem almost to cringe with shame 
when they feel the need of naming the Con- 
stitution, 

But I declare to you, for what ft may be 
worth, that it is what Gladstone said it was, 
the greatest document ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man, 
a document which, according to my belief, 
the Lord himself suffered to be established, 
and should be maintained for the rights and 
protection of all flesh, according to just and 
holy principles, established by the hands 
of wise men whom the Lord raised up for 
that purpose; and as the Lord said, this 
land was redeemed by the shedding of blood. 
I say to you that the price of liberty is, and 
always has been, blood, human blood, and if 
our liberties are lost, we shall never regain 
them except at the price of blood, They 
must not be lost. 

The proudest boast of a citizen of ancient 
Rome was, “I am a Roman.” The proudest 
boast of any patriotic citizen of this free 
country of ours should be, “I am an Ameri- 
can.” God grant this boast may ever be ours. 


LINCOLN'’S PROPHECY 


I remind you at this point that Lincoln, 
speaking before the Young Men's Lyceum 
of Springfield in 1837 (he was then not yet 
28 years old), with far-flung vision and 
prophecy, declared that our country need not 
fear all the armies of the world, with a 
Bonaparte at their head, for such could 
not, he said, “by force take a drink from 
the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge 
in a trial of a thousand years.” He af- 
firmed our real danger would come from 
the hands of some ambitious man who would 
rise up from among ourselves and burn- 
ing and thirsting for distinction, would 
gratify his ambition whether by emanci- 
pating slaves or emslaving freemen. Events 
of the past few years have abundantly shown 
how this tragic fate of enslaving freemen 
might be brought to us. 

Accordingly, I shall discuss briefly cer- 
tain phases of the executive power under 
the Constitution, and the present tendency 
to enhance it. 


TWO LEGAL SYSTEMS 


As of the time of the writing of the Con- 
stitution, there were two great systems of 
law in the world—the civil law (the law 
of continental Europe) and the common law 
(the law of England and her colonies, in- 
cluding the Thirteen American Colonies), 

Briefly, and stated in general terms, the 
basic concept of these two systems was as 
opposite as the poles—in the civil law the 
source of all law is the personal ruler; 
whether prince, king, or emperor—he is sov- 
ereign. In the common law, certainly as 
finally developed in America, the source of 
all law is the people; they, as a whole, are 
sovereign. 
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‘laws were framed to provide security. 


During the centuries, these two systems 
have had an almost deadly rivalry for the 
control of society, the civil law, and its fun- 
damental concepts being the instrument 
through which ambitious men of genius 
and selfishness have set up and maintained 
despotisms; the common law, with its basic 
principles, being the instrument through 
which men of equal genius, but with the 
love of mankind burning in their souls, 
have established and preserved liberty and 
free institutions. The Constitution of the 
United States embodies the loftiest concepts 
yet framed of this exalted concept. Be- 
cause of these different concepts and the 
presence and reaction among us today of 
the civil law concepts, I wish in very gen- 
eral terms, to contrast some of the charac- 
teristics of these two systems. 


THE THEODOSIAN CODE 


The civil law was developed by Rome, with 
a high genius not since excelled. Its pro- 
visions reached deep into the elemental fac- 
tors that weld men into nations. Rome 
was called the mistress of the world, and in 
the realm of law she retains, today, among 
the bulk of civilized peoples, that proud 
position. 

Now a Httle history: Following the pattern 
of the somewhat earlier private codifications 
of Gregorius and Hermogenes (of the time 
of Constantine), the Emperors Theodosius 
II and Valentinian HI (Augustuses) on 
March 26, A. D. 429, appointed by imperial 
edict (the people were not consulted either 
directly or through the representatives), a 
committee of jurists to prepare an official 
code. They prescribed what it was to con- 
tain. This code was prepared and presented 
to the Roman Senate some 9 years and 9 
months later (December 25, 438). That sen- 
ate, which had long since lost its power and 
was almost menially subservient to the Em- 
peror, received the code with shouts of ap- 
proval: “It is right. So be it.” Accom- 
panied by loud exclamations of oriental flat- 
tery for the Emperor. There was no debate 
on the code by the senate, no objection, 
question, or dissent; the senate did not so 
much as dot an “i” or cross a “t.” The code 
‘was wholly the offspring of the Emperors; the 
people had no part whatever in it. 

We should understand that everything 


connected with the Emperor was divine or 


sacred—there was the sacred imperial pal- 
ace, the sacred imperial bedchamber, the 
sacred imperial wardrobe, the sacred laws, 
etc, The government was an absolute autoc- 
racy, the state was thoroughly militarized, 
the Emperor in supreme command. The 
Emperor was the sole source of law, By the 
simple issuance of a new law, the Emperor 
could modify or repeal any previous law. 
All imperial utterances were considered di- 
vine or sacred, the contravention of a given 
law, as was often proclaimed, was sacrilege 
and the punishment for sacrilege was death. 
The laws issued and ccdified were designed 
to keep secure this absolute, unchallenged 
power and authority of the Emperor. 

It is interesting to note that these laws, 
proclaimed over 1,500 years. ago, had pro- 
visions covering such so-called modern con- 
cepts, which our emigres and fellow travelers 
would have us believe are new inventions, as 
price fixing, black markets, excessive taxa- 
tion, socialized medicine, conscription of 
labor, anti-Semitism, inflation, corruption 
in government bureaus, the relationship be- 
tween church and state—all phrases familiar 
to our ears. Under these laws, the entire 
population was organized as in one vast 
army. AH, including the highest officials, 
were strictly classified, and even the least 
had a station. In substance this meant that 
everyone did what he was told, and did not 
act without permission. There was a great 


“body of secret police to report disobedience; 


there was a special secret police appointed 
to watch the ordinary secret police. These 


. fairs of state—legislative, executive, 
_ Judicial. 
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of today, have heard that same kind of 
security talk. But, in fact, all this bred 
not security, but scarcity of grain, of mate- 
rials, of men. The mere making of laws, 
even in an absolute despotism, does not 
change the great laws of nature and eco- 
nomics, neither then nor now, for there can 
be no permanent stability where men are 
not free. In fewer than 40 years from the 
issuance of the Theodosian Code (i. e., A. D. 
476) the Empire of the West fell, notwith- 
standing the operation, under complete auto- 
cratic powers, of economic devices enacted 
to promote the welfare of the people and 
to preserve the Empire; some of these de- 
vices were the same ones that we have been 
told will rebuild our economic structure and 
preserve our free institutions. These devices 
failed with Rome; they will ultimately fail 
with us, 
THE CODE OF JUSTINIAN 


Ninety years later, in 528 A. D. Justinian, 
Emperor of the Roman Empire of the East, 
struggling to preserve and build his empire 
by complete autocratic authority called a 
noted jurist named Tribonian to collect 
about him a group of other jurists (there 
were nine others) and with them to compile 
the laws issued since the time of Constan- 
tine, nearly 200 years before (306-337 A. D.). 
The accumulations of laws were said to be so 
voluminous as to fill 2,000 books, and some 
3,000,000 verses, estimated to equal 530 vol- 
umes of 400 pages to a volume. Tribonian’s 
compilations were in four parts: A code, con- 
taining all the imperial statutes thought 
worthy of preserving from Hadrian (117 
138 A. D.) to Justinian; the institutes, 
which contain the great elements of the 
civil law, but none of them embodying 
the principles of a free government; the 
Pandects declared to be the greatest re- 
pository of sound legal principles, applied to 
the private rights and business of mankind 
that has ever appeared in any age or nation 
(Justinian called it the temple of human 
justice); the Novels, a collection of new laws 
passed subsequent to the compilation of the 
code, to correct errors and supply omissions 
in the code. The new code was published in 
534. All of the sources on which the Jus- 
tinian compilations were based, except the 
Theodosian code, disappeared after the pub- 
lication of Justinian’s code, institutes, and 
pandects. These works were composed and 
written in Latin and later translated into 
Greek. 

While the absolute power of the Emperor 
was implicit in the Theodosian code, it was 
boldly announced in the Justinian compila- 
tions. The Emperor had all legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive power in himself. Some 
affirm this principle had its origin during the 
reign of Augustus Caesar, some trace it back 
to Romulus and the founding of Rome, 
753 B. C. 

The exact words of the institute contain- 
ing this declaration read (in translation): 
“The constitution of the prince hath also the 
force of a law for the people, by a law called 
lex regia, make a concession to him of their 
whole power.” 

This principle seems to have been basic 
to Roman law in the west, for over 1,200 
years, with almost a thousand years more 
in the East, or until 1453 A. D., when the 
Turks captured Constantinople. It seems 
that not always was the principle fully op- 
erative, but it seems, also, that there never 
was a time when the executive power, who- 


„ever held it, and howsoever it was secured, 


was not more or less supreme in all the af- 
and 


.Thus it was inevitable that this principle 
of the autocratic power of the emperor, the 
executive, which was basic in the laws of 
western and southern Europe and portions 
of the Near East for over 2,000 years (some- 
times the principle lay dormant, but still 
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there, during the period of the Roman re- 
publics; sometimes it was active, as in the 
days of the empire, west and east), should 
be a vital portion of the warp and woof of 
the law of continental Europe. 


GOTHIC INFLUENCE 


The Gothic barbarians, swarming over the 
countries of the western empire, brought 
with them their governments of mixed or 
limited and elective monarchies, with their 
“popular assemblies or national councils of 
the aristocratic class, which gave their assent 
to laws, anc were the basis of all lawful au- 
thority,” yet when these barbaric irruptions 
had spent their force and something of nor- 
mal life was resumed among the indigenous 
peoples, the customs and traditions of pre- 
ceding centuries began to reassert them- 
selves, and people began to look back to 
the provisions of the civil law. By the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, the study of the 
civil law throughout Italy and western Eu- 
rope was ardently taken up. 

The eastern empire was now being pressed 
with the peoples resident all along their 
land boundaries; in three centuries it would 
fall—a relatively short time in the more than 
2,200 years of the life of the Roman Empire, 
west and east. 

Moreover, the end of the fifteenth century 
and the beginning of the sixteenth saw the 
opening of the Renaissance. The fall of the 
eastern empire scattered the learned men of 
the empire over the whole country, learning 
revived, and once more the law of Rome re- 
sumed its sway over the European conti- 
nental world. 


THE CODE NAPOLEON 


One other code may be mentioned here— 
a modern one—the Code Napoleon. Having 
been appointed consul, Napoleon appointed 
a committee to make a codification of laws. 
Napoleon assisted in the deliberations. Here 
again the people were not consulted. It was 
compiled in 4 months, and is said to be 
the product of the Roman and customary 
laws, the ordinances of the kings, and the 
laws of the revolution. This code is firmly 
entrenched in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope and prevails among most of the Latin 
races. 

This Code Napoleon, like the Theodosian 
and Justinian Codes, did not originate with 
the legislative branch of government, nor on 
the initiative of the people. All these codi- 
fications originated with the ruler of the 
nation; their provisions were dictated by 
him. The rigors of this system were at times 
mitigated by a benign sovereign, but only 
to the extent that he desired; legislative 
bodies might at times be set up and function 
as he permitted; but any attempt by those 
bodies to go contrary to his will was some- 
how made ineffective; sometimes such efforts 
were treasonable and so treated. 

The people under this system have 
those rights, powers, and privileges, and 
those only which the sovereign considers 
are for their good or for his advantage. He 
adds or takes away as suits his royal pleasure. 
All the residuum of power is in the Emperor. 
Under this system, the people look into the 
law to see what they may do. They may only 
do what the Emperor has declared they may 
do. It may be noted in passing, that under 
our common law system, we look into the 
law to see what we may not do, for we may 
do everything we are not forbidden to do. 

RIGHTS OF PEOPLE 

This civil-law concept explains why, over 
the centuries, it has been possible for the 
head of a state, operating under this con- 
cept, to establish with comparative ease a 
dictatorship. 

We must always remember that despotism 
and tyranny, with all their attendant trage- 
dies to the people, as in Russia today, come 
to nations because one man, or a small group 
of men, seize and exercise by themselves the 
three great divisions of government—the 


legislative, the executive, the judicial. For 
now a score of centuries, the nations and 
peoples of western and southern Europe—the 
bulk of the civilized world until less than 
two centuries ago—have lived under this 
concept (sometimes more, sometimes less) 
and, when the concept has been operative, 
have suffered the resulting tragedies—loss of 
liberty, oppression, great poverty among the 
masses, insecurity, wanton disregard of 
human life, and a host of the relatives of 
these evil broods. 


CONCEPTS OF THE FOUNDER FATHERS 


The framers of our Constitution knew this 
history, and planned to make sure that these 
enemies to human welfare, freedom, and 
happiness did not come to America. They 
were trained and experienced in the com- 
mon law, They remembered the barons and 
King John at Runnymede. They were thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the principle that 
the true sovereignty rested in the people. 

Near the beginning of our Revolution, the 
representatives of the people met in Phila- 
delphia and issued their great proclamation, 
the Declaration of Independence. They 
solemnly announced: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by thir Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. * * * 
And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

They made good the pledge to the last great 
sacrifice, and independence was won. The 
representatives of the people were then 
speaking, and they spoke the things that were 
in their hearts, for which they were ready to 
die and did die. No emperor ever spoke in 
these terms. To have done so, would have 
been his suicide. 

Twelve years after the Declaration, spurred 
by dissensions among the Colonies which 
threatened civil disturbances that would 
have invited reconquest, the representatives 
of the people again met in Philadelphia in 
the same hall and framed the Constitution. 
The preamble to that inspired document 
laid down the great purposes to accomplish 
which the new government was set up. It 
declared: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Here the people were speaking as sover- 
eign, not an emperor, nor a small, self- 
appointed group assuming to be sovereign. 
The people declared they were so acting and 
did so act by adopting the Constitution. 
They formally declared: “We, the people 
* * * do ordain and establish.” This is 
the difference between liberty and despotism, 

Deeply read in history, steeped in the lore 
of the past in human government, and ex- 
perienced in the approaches of despotism 
which they had themselves suffered at the 
hands of George III, these patriots, assem- 
bled in solemn convention, planned for the 
establishment of a government that would 
insure to them the blessings they described 
in the preamble. The people were setting up 
the Government. They were bestowing 
power, They gave to the Government the 
powers they wished to give; they retained 
what they did not wish to give. The resid- 
uum of power was in them, There was no 
emperor, no lex regia here. 

I can today deal only with a few simple, 
elemental matters, and that but briefly. 
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SEPARATION AND FUSION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
FUNCTIONS 


The framers, in the Government they pro+ 
vided for, separated the three functions of 
government and set each of them up as a 
separate branch—the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial. Each was wholly in- 
dependent of the other. No one of them 
might encroach upon the other. No one of 
them might delegate its power to another. 

Yet by the Constitution, the different 
branches were bound together, unified into 
an efficient, operating whole. These 
branches stood together, supported one an- 
other. While severally independent, they 
were at the same time, mutually dependent. 
It is this union of independence and de- 
pendence of these branches—legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial—and of the govern- 
mental functions possessed by each of them, 
that constitutes the marvelous genius of this 
unrivalled document. The framers had no 
direct guide in this work, no historical gov- 
ernmental precedent upon which to rely. As 
I see it, it was here that the divine inspira- 
tion came. It was truly a miracle. 


THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The people, not an emperor or a small 
group, were to make the laws through their 
representatives chosen by them. To make 
sure the representatives did not get out of 
hand, they were elected for short terms of 
office. The people could, at short intervals, 
displace unsatisfactory representatives and 
elect others to take their places. The will 
of the people, not the will of an emperor, 
was to control, 

Furthermore, the people specified In the 
great document, the matters about which 
their representatives could make laws. The 
sovereign power was in the people, and the 
legislative branch could go only so far as 
they authorized. They lodged in the Con- 
gress the sole power to make laws about the 
matters they entrusted to them, and none 
others. This is basic, elemental. There is 
a tendency to overlook it. 

As already stated, the whole residuum of 
legislative power rested in the sovereign 
people, and the Congress could not enter 
that reserved domain without express au- 
thorization from the people. This is the 
principle that operates to declare a law un- 
constitutional. We, the people, have all this 
power in our hands, if we will but exercise 
it. 

Not only their knowledge of history, but 
their experience, also, taught them the ills 
of royalty and kingship. Washington, with a 
lofty, pure patriotism, unequalled, I think, 
in the whole history of the world, had set 
them the lesson, when, at Newburg, he af- 
firmed that he must view with abhorrence, 
and reprehend with severity the suggestion 
of certain elements of the army that they 
make him king, a suggestion, he said, that 
“seems big with the greatest mischiefs that 
can befall my country.” 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


(It might not be a bad thing to have an 
easily readable engraved copy of Washing- 
ton’s letter on this matter hung in several 
conspicuous places in the White House.) 

The convention (Washington was its pres- 
ident) provided for the election by the people 
of their chief executive—a President—for a 
limited term. Under the influence of Wash- 
ington's lofty patriotism, they failed to think 
it necessary to provide limitations upon re- 
election. But, mindful of the lessons of his- 
tory, the convention, representing the people, 
bestowed upon their President certain spe- 
cific powers only. He had none they did not 
bestow. They bestowed upon the chief exec- 
utive all the executive powers they gave to 
anybody. Here, also, all the residuum execu- 
tive powers were retained by the sovereign 
people. If the executive is lawfully to exer- 
cise any further powers, these powers must 
be bestowed by the people. The President 
is not a sovereign emperor, yet in the execu- 
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tive department is lodged all the executive 
power, which, by the Constitution, the people 
gave up to government. 

As a check upon the legislative branch the 
people, under the Constitution, gave the 
Chief Executive certain limited legislative 
functions; he reports the needs of the coun- 
try to Congress, he can recommend legisla- 
tion, he can veto bills of Congress, but 
Congress can pass these bills over his veto. 
That the President might not acquire too 
much power in his executing of the laws, 
the people imposed certain limitations upon 
his powers of appointment to office by pro- 
viding that the Senate must advise and con- 
sent to certain of the more important 
appointments. 

To the same point of further checking the 
executive power, in legislative matters, the 
people provided, through their representa- 
tives at the convention, certain restrictions 
to his conduct of foreign affairs by providing 
that treaties must be ratified by the Senate. 
Moreover, our diplomatic representatives can 
be properly appointed only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


Thus, while the President is given certain 
powers with respect to the enactment of 
legislation, the Congress is given certain 
powers with respect to the administration 
of the Government. These arrangements 
are sometimes spoken of as checks and 
balances, and if they are observed, they pre- 
vent any encroachment by one branch of 
the Government against another, or upon 
the rights and privileges which the people 
Teserve to themselves, 

The people, through their representatives 
at the Convention, provided for a judiciary 
which was to judge the laws, to determine, 
first, whether the laws were in agreement 
with or in derogation of, the powers con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government, and, 
second, to determine the respective rights of 
litigants under the law. All the judicial 
powers of the Government were to be exer- 
cised by the courts. 

Here, also, safeguards were provided. The 
President nominates the various judicial 
officers, but the Senate must advise and 
consent to their appointment. The legis- 
lative branch and the executive branch co- 
operate in the setting up of the judiciary, 
which, however, once created, acts independ- 
ently of either of the others. 

There is no provision in the Constitution 
giving general authority to either branch to 
function in the field of the other, except as 
specifically provided; nor is either branch 
(except as specifically provided otherwise) to 
delegate any of its powers to the other, 
These two principles are elemental. So long 
as these principles are observed, our liber- 
ties and our free institutions are secure, and 
no despotism can be set up amongst us. 

I wish now briefly to call attention, in 
general terms, to some inroads that are mak- 
ing into our constitutional system. 

In this connection, I ask you to keep in 
mind that the despotism made possible and 
often existing under the Roman civil law, 
resulted from the concept that the head of 
the state had all governmental powers, in 
their totality—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. This is the lex regia concept. I re- 
peat, this makes despotism possible—then 
and now. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS 


There is a growing tendency for our Con- 
gress to turn over to administrative com- 
missions the power to make laws. This 
plan carries the innocent description of mak- 
ing regulations for enforcing the laws. But 
lawyers know that under the guise of is- 
suing regulations, these administrative 
bodies really legislate, not only in proce- 
dural matters, but also in substantive mat- 
ters. The emperor idea (always alluring to 
ambitious men) is root. 


Again, these same administrative bodies 
that so legislate, also act as judges of their 
legislation. They are pro tanto the judi- 
ciary judging their own laws. This is some 
more emperor, more lex regia concept. 

Finally, I am told that in certain matters 
these administrative bodies exercise execu- 
tive powers to enforce their decisions. If 
this be true—I fear it is, this is the final 
emperor step—the lex regia concept of the 
Roman system—in one place the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial powers. 

We the people have accepted all this. The 
courts have not condemned it. As to the 
matters affected, we are now a despotism. If 
it is established and accepted in one field, 
it is easily extended over others. It is only 
a matter of time and our complacency. It 
is not possible to condemn too strongly this 
growing perversion of our constitutional 
principles, 

UNOFFICIAL DIPLOMACY 


Again, and as another check upon the 
Executive, in his conduct of international 
relations, the diplomatic representatives of 
the Government. must be, as we the people 
provided in the Constitution, nominated by 
the President and approved by the Senate. 
But the habit is growing of appointment by 
the President of personal, quasi-diplomatic 
representatives, Ambassadors at Large, they 
call them, who “going to and fro in the earth 
and walking up and down"—to use Job's 
phrase—bring their harvests to the President, 
President Wilson was the first to give this 
device considerable importance when he sent 
the ubiquitous Colonel House to Europe. 
Colonel House (not approved by the Sen- 
ate) with the President’s approval com- 
mitted us to enter World War I on the side 
of the Allies more than a year before Con- 
gress declared war. 

There is no such thing as a presidential 
Ambassador under the Constitution. ‘This 
is another Emperor insignia. Our Ambassa- 
dors are Ambassadors of the United States, 
not Ambassadors of the President. We the 
people have accepted that innovation, too, 


INFLUENCING CONGRESS 


We the people provided in our Constitu- 
tion that the President should report the 
state of the Union to Congress and recom- 
mend legislation. But there is growing up 
the custom for the Chief Executive not only 
to recommend legislation, but actually to 
draft it, and submit it to his favorites in 
Congress to secure its passage. The admin- 
istration support in Congress takes the bill 
and makes every effort to pass it. The 
Roman Senate receiving the Theodosian 
Code, without discussion, not dotting an “P 
or crossing a “t,” and with shouts of “It is 
right! So be it!” was hardly more subservi- 
ent than are some presidential congressional 
supporters. While in Theodosian days men 
were executed as traitors for refusing to go 
along with the program, in our days, po- 
litical vengeance is visited, either by deny- 
ing patronage, or by social ostracism, or 
by active opposition at the polls against re- 
calcitrant lawmakers. President Theodore 
Roosevelt was one of the early exponents 
of these measures of compulsion, This, in 
effect, is some more Emperor absorption of 
the legislative powers, the lex regia concept 
of Rome. 

WHO IS MISDIRECTING 

One item more before I close. 

And I may as well here as anywhere tell 
you that, in my opinion, built from ob- 
servation over the years, when the true his- 
tory of our detours from constitutional gov- 
ernment is written it will be found that they 
were largely conceived and put in motion 
by European political emigres, who were 
trained in the civil law and thoroughly con- 
verted to the lex regia concept of the insti- 
tutes. They have been aided and abetted 
by certain fellow-traveling liberals, among 
them being those who have been trying to 
destroy the right and tradition of the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional. They are grad- 
ually—not too gradually—trying on us all 
the tricks the Roman Emperor used in order 
to hold their autocratic power in an effort 
to build here a lex regia concept either 
through a dictator or through a socialized, 
sovietized government that will establish 
the same sort of society. 


PRESIDENTIAL WAR POWERS 


One of the most relied upon shibboleths 
of those augmenting the Executive power, is 
the war powers of the President. When, 
during a war, all else fails to justify some 
proposed unconstitutional course, the emi- 
gres and their fellow travelers fall back upon 
the war powers of the President. 

But there is no magic in this phrase. As 
a matter of fact and of law, there are almost 
no Presidential war powers in the sense in 
which these political emigres and their fel- 
low travelers use it, that is, a source of power 
inherent in the President as President and 
awakened by the fact of war. A short ex- 
planation will make this clear. 

As a matter of fact and of law the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a dual person- 
ality. He is the Chief Executive charged 
with executing the laws of the country and 
he is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. The problem 
is simplified if you think of the Presidential 
powers as lodged in two persons; one the 
Chief Executive, and the other the Com- 
mander in Chief. £ 

As Chief Executive he enforces the laws 
of the land, passed by Congress or coming in 
by treaty, which latter, the making of 
treaties, seems to be the only law-making 
participation given to the Chief Executive 
by the Constitution, except the power of 
veto and the power to recommend legisla- 
tion just mentioned. The war powers are 
in Congress which is given the exclusive 
power under the constitutional provisions: 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water; 

“To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than 2 years; 

“To provide and maintain a Navy; 

“To make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; 

“To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.” 

These are the war powers prescribed by the 
Constitution and they are all in Congress. 
But when that body passes laws to imple- 
ment these powers, then the execution of 
these laws becomes the duty and responsi- 
bility of the Chief Executive, and the powers 
granted by such laws, and only those so 
granted, constitute the war powers of the 
President as Chief Executive. But none of 
such powers are inherent in the office of the 
Chief Executive. Obviously, in addition to 
these war powers so granted by Congress, the 
Chief Executive has all the peacetime powers 
with which either the Constitution or the 
Congress endows him. 

But as our laws show, such Chief Execu- 
tive powers (conferred upon him by Con- 
gress in time of war) may be of the widest 
scope, including provisions derogatory and 
even largely destructive of the ordinary 
peacetime civil rights of individuals. 

However, to repeat, this authority and 
these powers are to be measured exclusively 
by the express statutory enactments of the 
Congress, passed pursuant to and in virtue 
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of the duty and powers of Congress to pro- 
vide for the waging of war by the United 
States as specifically authorized by consti- 
tutional provision. They are not to be con- 
sidered as growing out of, or in any neces- 
sary way, concerned with, related to, or en- 
larged by his powers as Commander in Chief. 

So much for the war powers of the Presi- 
dent as Chief Executive. 

There is no imperial lex regia concept in 
all this. It is directly contrary thereto. 

As to the duties of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, without going into great 
detail it may be observed that a commander 
in chief is appointed (as history irrefutably 
shows) for the conduct of belligerent opera- 
tions of armies in the field; and to this end 
the commanders in chief have been given 
by their sovereigns very large executive, ju- 
dicial, and legislative powers over occupied 
enemy territory. But to assume from the 
existence of these powers in occupied terri- 
tory that a commander’s commission also en- 
dows him with like powers in the matter of 
the local government of his own country, 
powers which to be operative must supplant 
the sovereignly established constitutional 
order, with a new and different concept, is to 
adopt a politically unsound theory and to 
ignore elemental historical facts of all 
civilized governments, autocratic or demo- 
cratic, the world over. When the Com- 
mander in Chief assumes these latter pow- 
ers, he becomes a usurper. 

There is no imperial lex regia concept in 
this commander in chiefship of ours, either. 
It is wholly governed by constitutional pro- 
vision and limitation: Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther is inherent in the whole 
situation. 

If time permitted we might discuss other 
devices that were part and parcel of the 
imperial Roman technique used to maintain 
the lex regia concept of that government, and 
to keep the Emperor in power. I will merely 
name one more: 

There was the buying of the support of the 
Roman people by giving them elaborate ban- 
quets, by the distribution of foodstuffs free, 
by providing the people with magnificent 
amusements, such as gladiatorial fights, 
fights between wild animals, and between 
savage beasts and humans (such as throw- 
ing Christians to hungry lions), by provid- 
ing numerous and prolonged holidays, 
crowded with amusements of various kinds 
(we taik about recreation), by the triumphs 
of victorious generals in which the generals, 
ambitious and bidding for popular support 
looking toward power and lucrative office, 
provided all the foregoing. All this was done 
without cost to the people. Run over in your 
minds our own present situation, and figure 
how much government is giving the people, 
and the results of the policy. 

A few words in conclusion: 

Having in mind the loudness with which 
some few cry out against the inadequacy of 
our system, I may observe that the mere 
seeming existence of an exigency not appar- 
ently covered by our fundamental instru- 
ment, or the appearance of an inconvenience 
of mere administretion under it, cannot jus- 
tify any branch of government-in a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. Nothing but such 
a necessity in extremis as the compelling 
force of a conquering foe could justify any 
branch of government in assuming that the 
people had willed a violation of their funda- 
mental charter of government. Moreover, it 
is to be said of the past that no necessity 
has thus far arisen in our history which 
could not have been ultimately and ade- 
quately met by constitutional methods. And 
history justifies the further statement that 
the cry sometimes raised for amendment of 
our great fundamental charter to meet tran- 
sitory and pseudo-emergencies, the charge 
that we are governed by an antiquated in- 
strument embodying obsolete principles un- 
suited and irresponsive to the needs of mod- 


ern life, this cry and charge almost always ` 


come from those who, from want of indi- 
vidual or racial capacity, are incapable of 
understanding or appreciating the funda- 
mentals of, or to think practically and crea- 
tively about, the problems of free self-gov- 
ernnment. There is every reason to believe 
that those who understand the spirit as well 
as the word of the Constitution will be able 
in the future as in the past to find a way 
under it to meet all national emergencies 
and yet preserve its great principles and the 
republican form of government for which it 
provides. 

God grant we may not sell our heritage 
of liberty and free institutions, our God- 
given birthright, for a mess of sodden pot- 
tage, carrying a poison that will enslave us 
and our children for generations yet to come, 
Let us not sell our children into slavery. 


Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Janu- 
ary 19 marks the anniversary of the birth 
of that great American, Robert E. Lee. 
There can be no finer tribute to his honor 
and his character and the high principles 
which he so nobly personified than the 
fact that almost a century after his 
earthly passing his standards of conduct 
and his concept of duty are still used 
as a rule and guide for our high-minded 
American youth. : 

General Lee’s comments on the word 
“duty” are still the standard for Ameri- 
can idealism and conduct. A speech re- 
cently made by one of our colleagues, the 
esteemed junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson], who is a devoted dis- 
ciple of the illustrious Lee and who re- 
flects Lee’s high concept of public sery- 
ice, merits the attention of the Congress 
and the American people. I am greatly 
impressed with this address, which was 
recently delivered by the junior Senator 
from Virginia in the First Baptist Church 
of Arlington, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dory 

No organization in the United States has 
done more for the preservation of high ideals 
than the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
When they meet each January to honor the 
memory of Confederate leaders, it is not for 
the purpose of glorifying war but rather for 
the purpose of keeping alive in the new 
South the type of idealism and devotion to 
duty which characterized the leaders of the 
Old South. Those leaders were imbued with 
the faith of the founding fathers who in- 
augurated in a new land a new form of gov- 
ernment. It was based upon the theory that 
man, made in the image of God, has certain 
inalienable rights which stemmed directly 
from his Creator and in forming State gov- 
ernments and a National Government the 
people had relinquished none of those in- 
dividual rights except those that had been 
voluntarily and specifically relinquished in 
the State and Federal Constitutions. 

In framing a Federal Constitution in Phil- 
adelphia in the summer of 1787 provision was 
made for States to voluntarily join the Union 
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but no specific provision was made for with- 
drawal from it. Yet in the opinion of the 
framers and of most statesmen for years 
thereafter the right existed because it was 
not relinquished. 

Between 1861 and 1865 a bloody fraternal 
war was fought over that issue—an unneces- 
sary war because the immediate cause was 
slavery—an issue that could and should 
have been settled peacefully by statesman- 
ship. 

So, as I have said, we are not here today 
to glorify that conflict. We are here because 
love makes memory eternal and because we 
the descendants of those who were willing 
to sacrifice for an ideal appreciate our re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of the Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise and con- 
stitutional liberty. 

That rich heritage is threatened at home 
by so-called liberals who wittingly or not 
would take us down the road to socialism 
and abroad by Communists who constantly 
threaten to impose their will upon a free 
world by force. 

Last month we celebrated the birth of the 
Prince of Peace who had a formula to end 
war which so far no nation has sincerely 
tried. The best thing that can be said of war 
is that in its crucible men’s souls are tried 
and the dross is burned away provided faith 
in God is not the major casualty of the con- 
flict. Every national crisis provides oppor- 
tunities for leadership and it is the leaders 
who measure up to their opportunities who 
make great eras and furnish inspiration for 
succeeding generations. We give thanks that 
our nation has produced a George Washing- 
ton, an Andrew Jackson, a Robert E. Lee, a 
Stonewall Jackson, a Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, a Woodrow Wilson, a Franklin D, 
Roosevelt and a Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In gathering today to honor the memory 
of three Confederate leaders Lee, Jackson, 
and Maury, we rejoice over the fact that their 
claim to immortality rests more securely 
upon their qualities of Christian character 
and their constructive contributions to hu- 
manity when the war drums throb no longer 
and the battle flags are furled than upon 
their military and scientific accomplish- 
ments. We like to think of Washington as 
the inspiring leader under whom our nation 
was unified and our Constitution was writ- 
ten and the generous sponsor of Liberty Hall 
Academy in my home County of Rockbridge, 
rather than as the hero of Valley Forge and 
Yorktown. By the same token, we think of 
Lee, Jackson and Maury as contributors to 
the education of southern youth, Jackson 
teaching at VMI before the war, Lee after 
the war accepting the presidency of a school 
later to bear the joint name of Washington 
and Lee and Maury accepting the chair of 
science at Virginia Military Institute. 

Some years ago speaking on Memorial Day 
in Lee Chapel that great Marine General, 
John A. Lejeune, said of VMI: “It teaches 
no ism except patriotism" and the pages of 
Who's Who in America through the years 
bear testimony to the fact that the relatiye- 
ly small school of Washington and Lee, in 
proportion to its alumni, has furnished to 
the Nation more public leaders than any col- 
lege in the Nation. 

The Biography of Lee, by the South's 
greatest historian, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
of Richmond, has made the fame of Lee 
secure both here and abroad. Many, how- 
ever, are not aware of the fact that the 
President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, 
came near eliminating Jackson from mili- 
tary service in the early stages of the war 
by interfering with his command and caus- 
ing him to tender his resignation. Many 
also do not know that because of a disagree- 
ment with Maury when Davis was a cabinet 
officer he relegated Maury to a relatively 
minor position in the military program of 
the Confederacy. 

Because I feel that Maury has never re- 
ceived the recognition to which he was 
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richly entitled, I shall today speak first of 
him 


Commodore Maury was married to a Miss 
Herndon, who was my mother’s cousin, and 
during the war she made her home with my 
cousin, Marion G. Willis, of Fredericksburg. 
When I was a State senator, I obtained a 
$1,000 appropriation to supplement private 
donations for the erection of a tablet to 
Maury in Goshen Pass, on which I had in- 
scribed Maury’s favorite passages from the 
Bible, Psalm 107: 

“Oh, that men would praise the Lord for 
His goodness, and for His wonderful works 
to the children of men! 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters; 

“These see the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep.” 

I also prevailed upon the Virginia Legis- 
lature to include the road from Lexington 
to Goshen in the State highway system and 
to be named the Maury Highway. 

At the age of 33, Matthew Fontaine Maury 
faced what many men would have accepted 
as a blighted career. He had been trained 
as a midshipman and entered the Navy at 
the age of 19, but 14 years later he was in- 
jured in a stage-coach accident which left 
him lame for the rest of his life. 

Maury, however, did not allow his lame- 
ness to end his usefulness to the Navy. In- 
stead, he devoted himself to proof of his 
theory that the sea had laws as constant 
and as uniform as those which prevailed on 
land. Two years later he was placed in 
charge of the Navy depot of charts and in- 
struments. He immediately began a pro- 
gram of development and expansion out of 
which grew the Naval Observatory and the 
Hydrographic Office. 

He published a book on navigation which 
was hailed as evidence of a new spirit of re- 
search in the American Navy. His writings, 
some quite critical of the existing regime, 
suggested the need for the Naval Academy, 
which subsequently was established at An- 
napolis in 1845. It is a great school and I 
enjoy my service as a member of its Board 
of Visitors. Maury’s research on ocean depths 
pointed out the pathway which made it 
feasible to lay the first Atlantic cable. 

In 1853 Maury inspired an international 
conference on navigation at Brussels, which 
was a forerunner of the League of Nations. 
There, for the first time, the great nations of 
the world came together to plan for the 
common welfare, excluding no nation from 
their councils. Maury’s plans for recording 
and pooling navigation experience were 
adopted and it was agreed that even in case 
of war, ships’ logbooks should not be de- 
stroyed but would be kept and delivered to 
their destination for the good of all. 

When war came in 1861, Maury took his 
position with his native State, Virginia, and 
Was made responsible for the Confederacy’s 
coast, harbor, and river defenses. His fertile 
mind invented the electric torpedo for harbor 
defense and because of his international 
prestige he was sent to England on a diplo- 
matic mission. 

After the war he received public honors in 
England, Russia, and Mexico and was offered 
the directorship of the French Imperial Ob- 
servatory, but he chose rather to return to 
Lexington and take the chair of physics at 
the Virginia Military Institute. There he 
labored for the rest of his life, seeking to 
solve the riddles of nature, particularly for 
the benefit of the farmer, and passing on to 
younger men his thirst for scientific knowl- 
edge. 

He was truly, as Dr. C. Alphonso Smith 
said at the dedication of the Goshen Pass 
monument, “founder of a new science,” “pilot 
of every ship that sails,” and “herald of a 
new era of international cooperation.” 

No words of mine can add any luster to 
the mame of Robert E. Lee, who gave up a 
brilliant career in the United States Army 
to stand by the principles of his native 
State and who came at last to the bitter 


field of Appomattox where he said: “How 
easy I could be rid of this and be at rest; 
I have only to ride along the line and all 
will be over. * * * But it is our duty 
to live. What will become of the women and 
children of the South if we are not here to 
protect them?” 

It took a courage greater than he had 
displayed on the battlefield for Lee to reach 
the decision to accept defeat and rely on 
“the satisfaction that proceeds from the con- 
sciousness of duty faithfully performed.” 

The secret of Lee’s inner strength was 
indicated by a letter which he wrote to his 
son from his historic mansion in Arlington. 

“In regard to duty,” Lee wrote, “let me 
inform you that nearly a hundred years ago 
there was a day of remarkable gloom and 
darkness—still known as the dark day— 
a day when the light of the sun was slowly 
extinguished, as if by an eclipse. The Leg- 
islature of Connecticut was in session, and 
as its members saw the unexpected and 
unaccountable darkness coming on, they 
shared in the general awe and terror. It 
was supposed by many that the last day— 
the day of judgment—had come. Someone, 
in the consternation of the hour, moved an 
adjournment. Then there arose an old 
Puritan legislator, Devenport of Stamford, 
who said that if the last day had come, he 
desired to be found at his place doing his 
duty, and therefore moved that candles be 
brought in so that the house could proceed 
with its duty. There was quietness in that 
man’s mind—the quietness of heavenly wis- 
dom—an inflexible willingness to obey pres- 
ent duty. Duty then is the sublimest word 
in our language. Do your duty in all things, 
like the old Puritan. You cannot do more, 
you should never wish to do less.” 

That conception of duty of the Commander 
in Chief whom he loved and admired was 
fully shared by his right arm, Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson. 

For many years Henderson’s Life of Stone- 
wall Jackson has been a textbook for profes- 
sional soldiers. On the basis of his military 
genius alone Stonewall Jackson would be 
ranked as a great man. The tactics of his 
campaigns have remained a subject for study 
not only in the United States Military Acad- 
emy but also at the military schools of other 
nations, and historians of both World Wars 
can find examples of victories which were 
won by the employment of Jackson's turning 
movement. It was used by the Germans 
against the Russians in World War I in the 
Battle of the Mausuarian Lakes, and later by 
Allenby when he captured Jerusalem. The 
great English soldier, Field Marshal Wolse- 
ley, properly said: “The fame of Stonewall 
Jackson is no longer the exclusive property 
of Virginia and the South; it has become the 
birthright of every man privileged to call 
himself an American.” 

But I attach greater importance to the 
influence of Jackson’s character than to his 
military accomplishments. My father’s 
father served in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia under Stonewall Jackson and was 
killed at the Battle of Cold Harbor. Jack- 
son's home in Lexington, incidentally, was 
purchased by the Jackson Memorial Hospital 
Association and my two sons were born in 
that hospital. I have known men in Lex- 
ington who knew Jackson as the humble 
colle; > professor and the devout Sunday 
school teacher who went to war reluctantly 
and only because he believed it was necessary 
to defend the principles in which he believed. 
To his students and to those neighbors, as 


later on to the soldiers who served under 


him, Jackson gave an example of self-denial, 
which is the root of all religion and of self- 
control, which is the root of all manliness. 
He was one who, “careless of monument for 
the grave, built in the world a monument by 
which men might be taught to remember 
not where he died, but where he lived.” 

The conception of duty entertained by 
Lee, Jackson and Maury is our common 
heritage and shared by another great mili- 
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tary leader, Dwight D. Eisenhower. As we 
look forward to his inauguration as Presi- 
dent on the 20th the silent prayers of 
the mothers of men are ascending to that 
judgment throne where justice and mercy 
are reconciled and the Judge and the broth- 
er are one in the hope that with God's help 
the ability which General Eisenhower dis- 
played as leader of the largest armed force 
ever assembled under the banners of democ- 
racy will enable him to find a way to 
rescue us from the imminent threat of a 
third world war. 

And no group in America can assure him 
with greater truth and sincerity than the 
U. D. C. that they can still hear the echo 
of Jackson's last command uttered in his 
delirium in the farm house at Guinea Sta- 
tion, “You must hold your ground, General 
Pender, you must hold your ground, sir.” 

In this period of world revolution when 
to many it would appear that we are sus- 
pended between two worlds—the one dead, 
the other not yet born, what is the ground 
that the immortal Jackson wanted his be- 
loved Southland to hold? Nothing less than 
those priceless principles of political and 
economic freedom that were born of the 
brain and purchased with the blood of the 
founding fathers, 

As those of us, charged with official 
responsibility for charting a national and 
international course to preserve world peace, 
go about our duties in Washington, we will 
need the Nation’s greatest bulwark in time 
of peril—prayer which rises with unerring 
faith from the hearts of the mothers of our 
land—prayer to “Him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that work- 
eth in us.” 


Five Hundred and Forty-six Miners Killed, 
Thirty-six Thousand Eight Hundred In- 
jured in 1952—Industry’s Code Viola 
tions Continue High ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a summary of the cas- 
ualties in the Nation’s coal mines during 
1952 as presented in a compilation car- 
ried in the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, January 15, 1953: 

Five HUNDRED AND Forty-six MINERS KILLED, 
THIRTY-SIX THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
INJURED IN 1952—INDUSTRY’S CODE VIOLA- 
TIONS CONTINUE HIGH 
America’s coal miners perennially pay, in 

blood and physical suffering, an appalling 

price for the industry’s unequalled produc- 
tive efficiency, and 1952 was no exception, 
with a toll of 546 fatalities and approximately 

36,800 injured, according to the United States 

Bureau of Mines. 

All the while, our mighty coal industry, in 
the process of turning out some 505,000,000 
tons of coal, continued to play the game of 
production before safety—whatever the cost 
to human life and limb. 

Analysis of the cold, impersonal figures 
that tell a continuing story of needless 
slaughter and injury once again brings up 
the question: 

How far could the industry travel in rid- 
ding itself of the plague of unnecessary acci- 
dents if it attacked the safety problem with 
the same degree of interest, intelligence, in- 
genuity, and determination that have gone 
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into making United States coal mines the 
most productive in the world? 

For the reality is that our coal mines, 
the envy of the world from the standpoint 
of advanced technology, have a barbaric ac- 
cident rating, far worse than most of the 
other civilized coal-producing nations. 

Over the last 12 months, the accident toll 
ranged from a high of 62 killed in January 
to a low of 32 deaths in November. The 
total of 546 fatalities is based on reports to 
the Bureau of Mines up to January 13. It 
may be higher when the score sheet on 1952 
is finally closed. 

Ranks of bituminous miners were thinned 
by 447 fatalities, which compares to 685 the 
year before. Ninety-nine fatalities were 
charged against anthracite mines, only one 
less than the one hundred deaths in 1951. 

Thus, while the anthracite picture was 
virtually the same for both years, the bi- 
tuminous picture did not loom as ghastly 
as in 1951, with its West Frankfort disaster. 
The anthracite fatality rate, per million man- 
hours of exposure, remained at the highest 
level (0.94) since 1947, but the bituminous 
frequency decreased to an estimated 0.82, 
as against the 1951 rate of 1.08. 

A big difference between the 2 years in 
that 1951 had five major mine disasters 
claiming a total of 157 lives; last year there 
were two major disasters claiming a total of 
11 lives, Both occurred before the new Fed- 
eral mine safety law aimed at preventing 
disasters passed Congress and went into 
effect last July. Six were killed by a gas 
explosion in the Carpentertown No. 2 mine 
at Carpentertown, Pa., on February 2. Five 
anthracite miners were killed by floodwater 
at the Holmes slope mine, Forestville, Pa., 
on March 27. 

On the injured list were an estimated 30,- 
500 bituminous miners, 500 less than last 
year, and 6,300 anthracite miners, compared 
to 7,250 in 1951. 

The anthracite injury rate registered a 
drop from 67.49 to 60.77. But for bituminous, 
despite a lower number of injuries, the in- 
jury rate increased sharply, from 48.04 to 
55.77. A Bureau of Mines official close to 
the situation said that the higher frequency 
rate probably was largely the result of more 
complete reporting on injuries, due to pres- 
sure from local safety committees. Although 
mines are required to report all lost-time 
injuries, past experience has been that many 
Were never reported. 

The year’s 36,800 injuries ran the gamut 
from relatively minor ones that cost a few 
days’ lost time to permanently crippling dis- 
abilities that will keep the victims out of 
the mines for good. There is no indication 
as yet how many suffered permanent partial 
disabilities or how many were permanently 
totally disabled. There were no figures, ei- 
ther, to indicate how many dependents— 
widows, children, and other close relatives— 
were permanently deprived of their bread- 
winners. Obviously, the number was great. 


Fatal and nonfatal injury rates 1944-52 per 
million man-hours of exposure 


Bituminous | Pennsylvania 


0. 82 56. 59 | 0.94 [59.83 | 60.77 
1.08 49.12 | .94 (66.55 | 67. 49 
-93 48.76 | .75 {71.72 | 72.47 
-93 52.60 | .83 [71.88 | 72.71 
„15 57.43 | .91 |75.69 | 76. 60 
-27 59.77 | 1. 15 (82.24 | 83.39 
- 09 59. 90 | 1.14 {82.65 | 83. 79 
-13 57.65 | 1.01 |77. 32 | 78.33 
23 57.27 | 1.06 |76 05 | 77.11 


ROOF FALLS STILL NO. 1 KILLER 

Here’s how the causes of last year’s fatali- 
ties shaped up: 

In the long accustomed role of No. 1 killer, 
falls of roof and face claimed 284 fatalities, 


over half the total. It is common knowledge 


` that roof falls can be prevented, and yet over 


the years this cause alone has claimed more 
lives than any other type of accident, includ- 
ing explosion disasters. 

Underground haulage, second-ranking 
cause of fatalities, accounted for 117 deaths, 
about a fifth of the total. Machinery, rank- 
ing third, claimed 17 lives, followed by elec- 
tricity, 10 fatalities. Other underground fa- 
talities were due to: Local explosions, 9; ma- 
jor explosions (Carpentertown disaster), 6; 
explosives, 9; mine fires, 4; shaft, 5; miscel- 
laneous causes, 12. Altogether, a total of 473 
lives were snuffed out in deep mines. Strip- 
pings had a death toll of 30, and surface 
accidents claimed 43 lives. 

Safety authorities assert that between 80 
to 90 percent of these accidents were pre- 
ventable, a claim buttressed by the findings 
of Federal authorities, who investigate every 
mine fatality. 

Facts and figures available on mine inspec- 
tions shed some light on the background 
against which this accident story unfolded, 
involving thousands of mines and hundreds 
of thousands of men. 

From a total of 3,647 inspection reports 
analyzed by the UMWA safety division it’s 
apparent the industry is still engaging in 
wholesale safety violations. Violations of the 
Federal Safety Code outnumbered improve- 
ments better than 3 to 1, and old vio- 
lations, persisting from one Federal inspec- 
tion to the next, outnumbered all the 
corrections better than 2 to 1. 

These 3,647 inspections disclosed a total of 
60,763 violations, of which 33,821, or 56 per- 
cent, were repeated from previous inspection 
reports. Only 16,381 safety improvements 
were reported. 

Under the bituminous wage contract, coal 
operators have the right of appeal to the 
Joint Industry Safety Committee if they feel 
a violation was unjustly reported or that 
action required to correct a violation would 
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subject them to “irreparable damage or great 
injustice.” Only 32 appeals were made to the 
committee last year. 

It’s fair to conclude that the vast majority 
of code violators could not make out a case 
of “irreparable damage or great injustice’— 
and simply flouted the safety provisions that 
did not suit their convenience or inclination. 

On this score, it was only last year that a 
committee of the United States Senate called 
the industry's “failure and refusal” to correct 
wholesale safety violations “a national dis- 
grace and an industrial calamity.” 

As to violations of the new Federal mine 
safety law, which went into effect last July 
16, there were a total of 2,792, with 2,411 
“abatements” or corrections, leaving 381 vio- 
lations not corrected, according to reports 
received by the Safety Division to the year’s 
end. These violations involyed hazards that 
could cause or contribute to five categories 
of disaster which the law is designed to pre- 
vent. 

During the year only two cases were ap- 
pealed to the review board established under 
the new law. One case was dismissed and 
th> other was denied. 

Following is a table giving the year-by-year 
toll of killed and injured over the last 10 
years, showing a casualty list greater than 
the industry’s present working force: 


Year Killed | Injured | Total casu- 
se| 36,800 37, 346 

785 38,250 39, 035 

642 230 877 

585 35, 405 35, 990 

999 53, 472 54,471 

1, 158 57, 58, 818 

969 55, 56, 319 

1, 068 57,117 58, 185 

1, 298 691 64, 989 

1,451 64, 594 66, 045 

Grand total. 9,501 | 499,574) 509,075 


Monthly fatalities, coal production in 1952 
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Bituminous Pennsylvania anthracite Total 
Production Production Production 
(short tons) | Eile | (short tons) | Filled | (short tons) | Uea 

49, 900, 000 54 3, 974, 000 8 53, 874, 000 
43, 770, 000 38 3, 162, 000 10 46, 932, 000 
41, 075, 000 45 2, 959, 000 11 44, 034, 000 
39, 300, 000 48 3, 187, 000 il 42, 487, 000 
36, 515, 000 27 3, 203, 000 9 39, 718, 000 
31, 460, 000 31 3, 103, 000 9 34, 563, 000 
25, 800, 000 25 2, 484, 000 12 28, 284, 000 
34, 320,000 40 | 2,663, 000 6 | 36,983, 000 
46, 890, 000 42 3, 705, 000 4 50, 595, 000 
32, 480, 000 28 4, 150,000 9 36, 630, 000 
40, 850, 000 30 3, 354, 000 2 44, 204, 000 
42, 395, 000 39 3, 130, 000 8 45, 525, 000 

447 39, 974, 000 99 | 504, 974,000 


THREE KILLED BY ROOF FALL IN WEST VIRGINIA 
PIT BEFORE YEAR 1S WEEK OLD—TEN DE- 
PENDENTS 


The brave New Year wasn’t quite a week 
old when multiple tragedy struck a heavy 
blow at the Page Mains Portal Mine, Beards 
Fork, W. Va., leaving three dead, three 
widows, and seven fatherless children, 

Killed when a large section of roof col- 
lapsed without warning in a new portal entry 
at the big operation of Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates were: John McKinney, Jr., 27, 
who leaves a widow and one child; Lundy 
Louis Ellison, 27, widow and one child; and 
Howard L. Woosley, 33, widow and five chil- 
dren. Two other men escaped. 

The accident occurred about 5 p. m. on 
January 7, fourth working day of the new 
year. It was recorded as the year’s first 
multiple mine tragedy. 

A five-man crew was reported engaged in 
timbering the entry near the newly opened 
portal when the roof fall came suddenly. 
Reports said the victims met instant death. 
Recovery of the bodies was completed about 
6 hours after the fall. 


- 
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Investigation results are not available at 
this writing. Early reports from the scene, 
however, indicated weather conditions were 
believed to have been a factor. These re- 
ports mentioned freezing weather, thaws, 
and rain over a period of days before the 
accident. 


Impressions of Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Impressions of Latin America,” 
delivered by me before the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives at New 
Orleans, La., on January 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to tell you of some of the impressions which 
I gained on my recent visit to 12 of the 
Latin-American countries. 

The United States and Latin America to- 
gether constitute the New World—new both 
economically and politically. We achieved 
our independence from European powers by 
the same kind of sacrifices. We have similar 
constitutions; in general, we have similar 
forms of government, and, most important 
of all, we have a common heritage of freedom 
and devotion to liberty. 

We have already evolved in this hemi- 
sphere a system of international cooperation 
which is an example to the world. We have 
become the inner citadel of the defense of 
the way of life of the free world. But more 
is necessary. 

I returned from my visit to the vast areas 
to the south with a renewed appreciation of 
the importance of hemisphere solidarity to 
the entire free world. And I returned with 
the hope that both we and they will more 
and more appreciate our interdependence 
and the importance of ever stronger col- 
laboration in building a stronger and more 
prosperous New World. 

There are three particular points which I 
wish to emphasize today. First, I want to 
speak briefly on why inter-American friend- 
ship and collaboration is important; second, 
what are the forces in Latin America which 
threaten inter-American solidarity, and 
third, what steps should be taken to counter- 
act these disruptive forces. 


I 


Concerning the first point, some of you 
may be surprised to know that foreign 
branches or subsidiaries of American enter- 
prises in Latin America are valued at 
$4,700,000,000; this compares with about 
three billion six hundred million which we 
have invested in Canada and three billion 
five hundred million which we have invested 
in all the rest of the world. 

Tradewise the area is of primary impor- 
tance to us because it furnishes us with 
strategic materials and food which is vital 
to our economy, both in peace and in war. 
For example, in 1951 about 35 percent of all 
our imports, valued at approximately $3,300,- 
000,000, came from Latin America. This in- 
cluded all of our imports of vanadium, 80 
percent of our imports of crude petroleum 
and fuel oil, 60 percent of our imports of 
antimony, cadmium, and copper, and more 
than 50 percent of our imports of beryllium, 
bismuth, and lead. As the recent survey 
of our raw materials resources made by the 


President’s Materials Policy Committee 
shows, it is inevitable that our future de- 
pendence on outside sources of supply for 
strategic materials will be greater and 
greater as the years go by, and to my way of 
thinking, Uncle Sam could find no better 
source of our basic national requirements 
than our southern neighbors. 

Of course, this trade is equally important 
to Latin America because we are the princi- 
pal market for their exports as well as an 
important source of supply for the things 
that they need to purchase abroad. 

The Latin-American republics are second 
only to Western Europe as a market for our 
exports. And it must be realized that a 
large part of our European trade was fi- 
nanced with Marshall Plan funds, In 1951 
we sold to Latin America $3,744,000,000 worth 
of United States goods. It is an important 
market for our machinery, autos, grains, 
textiles, iron and steel mill products, and 
petroleum products. 

I have long felt that the continued indus- 
trial expansion of our great country will be 
largely dependent on the natural resources 
of the countries to the south of us. The two 
great wars that we have fought in the twen- 
tieth century for the preservation of liberty 
and democracy have resulted in the dissipa- 
tion of substantial quantities of our God- 
given natural resources, and it is incumbent 
upon American business enterprises, with the 
cooperation of their Government, to locate 
and develop new sources of supply, else we 
may some day find ourselves unable to pro- 
vide those raw materials which constitute 
the life-blood of our vast industrial econ- 
omy. 

And by the same reasoning, the future of 
the south and central American Republics 
lies with us. If we exchange freely our raw 
materials and finished products, the entire 
Western Hemisphere will prosper and ulti- 
mately the high standards of living which 
we enjoy in this country will spread to our 
neighbors to the south. 

I saw a striking example of this mutual 
cooperation between American capital and 
South American countries at work in Vene- 
zuela. There American private capital has 
worked out what to me appears to be a 
mutually advantageous arrangement with 
the local government, whereby the Vene- 
zuelan people, its government and the for- 
eign-owned corporations share in the profits 
from development of the oil and iron ore de- 
posits of that country. I visited the Lake 
Maracaibo oil fields and saw first-hand the 
clean, modern homes, schools, hospitals, and 
recreational facilities provided by the oil 
companies for its employees, both local and 
foreign. The Maracaibo oil fields are fabu- 
lously rich in this vital mineral, and I am in- 
formed that their production played an im- 
portant part in the winning of World War II. 
Both on land and in water, oil wells dot the 
horizon for miles and miles, and drilling is 
now being undertaken at deeper and deeper 
depths of the lake, while the over-all pro- 
duction increases daily. 

I spent an entire day inspecting the drill- 
ing operations of the Creole Oil Corp., an af- 
filiate of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; 
Mene Grande Oil Co., a Gulf subsidiary; and 
those of Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd. (a 
Shell subsidiary). I saw oil wells being 
drilled by Creole in 90 feet of water, using 
200-foot concrete piles weighing 200 tons 
each as foundations for the drilling rig; a 
huge floating crane built right here in New 
Orleans, which is capable of lifting these 
huge pilings and putting them into place. 
On the shore, where the Shell operations are 
confined, I saw in operation their portable 
drilling rigs, which can complete an oil well 
in only 49 hours, striking the producing oil 
sands at a depth of 1,200 to 1,500 feet. It is 
hard to visualize the tremendous obstacles 
that must be overcome, both at Lake Mara- 
caibo and in the interior of Venezuela, in or- 
der to bring these rich resources to market. 
Lack of highways and railroads is a serious 
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impediment to development, and here again 
our American companies are helping to open 
up the interior of Venezuela by building 
first-class roads to their new discoveries, 
In one inaccessible area of Venezuela, near 
the Colombian border, exploration crews 
face a hostile tribe of native Indians, the 
Motilones, whose deadly arrows have already 
taken their toll of foreign workers. In 
Venezuela also, I learned of the Venezuelan 
Government’s far-sighted policy of “sowing 
the oil,” whereby it is attempting to plough 
back the oil profits in the form of perma- 
nent improvements to transportation, edu- 
cation, health, and other basic operations. 

I also flew over the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s. 
iron ore deposit on the Orinoco River in the 
interior of Venezuela; and from the plane 
I could see the ore, rich in iron content, be- 
ing scooped off the top of a mountain by 
steam shovels and loaded into railroad cars 
preparatory to shipment to the steel mills 
in the United States. I visited the iron ore 
deposits now in process of being developed 
by the United States Steel Corp., also in the 
interior of Venezuela near the Orinoco River. 
I inspected the site of a new city, Puerto 
Ordaz, that is just now being laid out on the 
Orinoco River at the site to be used as a 
port for transshipment of the ore to the 
United States. I walked out on a huge steel 
dock, 800 feet long, which was built in three 
sections in Orange, Tex., and floated across 


.the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 


then 170 miles up the Orinoco River to this 
new city. This huge dock is supported and 
held in place atop gigantic steel pilings, each 
measuring 100 feet long and 8 feet in diam- 
eter. A ship was tied up alongside the dock, 
unloading steel rails and other equipment 
from the States. Two Diesel locomotives 
from the United States idled atop the docks. 

Here at*Puerto Ordaz the United States 
Steel Corp. is building a modern city, com- 
plete with comfortable homes for the work- 
ers; movies; library; hospital; schools; water 
and sewerage works and other facilities for 
the convenience and comfort of its em- 
ployees at this remote outpost on the Ori- 
noco River. 

I flew over a 95-mile stretch of railroad that 
is being built by U. S. Steel, to reach from 
atop Cerro Bolivar, the huge iron ore moun- 
tain that will be tapped, to Puerto Ordaz on 
the Orinoco, I landed at the foot of Cerro 
Bolivar and saw preparations being made to 
construct another modern city, Ciudad Piar, 
to take care of employees who will work atop 
the mountain. I rode up the side of this 
mountain, which is 12 miles long and four 
miles wide at its base, and 2,500 feet high, 
I am informed that the whole upper one- 
third of this mountain is composed of iron 
ore averaging about 65 percent iron content. 
Incidentally, it was painful to me to see 
these highway and railroad roadbeds being 
built out of this rich iron ore. I wondered 
why other less expensive material was not 
used in these operations. 

My heart was warmed here, as at Lake 
Maracaibo, to see American ingenuity at 
work. Modern construction, road building, 
and mining equipment was everywhere, and 
the entire area was a bee-hive of activity. I 
had to pinch myself to be sure that I was not 
back at some highly industrialized area in 
the States. Apparently no obstacle is too 
great for our engineers to overcome, even at 
locations as remote as this. 

What I saw in Venezuela represents only 
one small part of the tremendously rich 
natural resources of this vast continent. 
Brazil, a country as large as the United 
States plus the area of Texas, is virtually un- 
touched insofar as mineral exploration is 
concerned. The tin deposits in Bolivia are 
tremendous, while Chile is rich in copper. 
The jungle country of the Amazon head- 
waters, lying east of the Andes, will un- 
doubtedly yield huge quantities of oil and 
other minerals. In traveling from one coun- 
try to the other (and incidentally, I visited 
each country of South America—all ten of 
them) our plane sometimes flew for hour 
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after hour over vast forests which stretched 
from horizon to horizon, with no signs of 
roads, clearings, or other evidence of human 
development. Utilization of these fabulous 
forest resources in the torrid zone will not, 
however, be an easy task. Tropical forests 
are not like our own timber lands, where a 
forest will contain only one kind of tree, thus 
making harvesting of lumber a comparatively 
simple operation. In the tropics, the forests 
are composed of numerous species of trees, 
which problem, added to the difficult climate 
and terrain, presents serious difficulties to 
the economical marketing of timber. 
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South Americans have a culture and tradi- 
tion of which they can be justly proud, but 
they are not living in the past. Our south- 
ern neighbors are making great and rapid 
progress in raising the living standards of 
their people, in diversifying their economies, 
and in increasing production. 

On the other hand, I observed that there 
is a great disparity in the wealth and progress 
which we have been able to achieve in this 
country since 1776, and the living standards 
which the Latin-American Republics have 
achieved since they gained their independ- 
ence in the early 1800's. The per capita 
income of the average citizen of the United 
States is nine times as high as the per capita 
income of the average citizen in Latin Amer- 
ica. So it is not strange that the great 
masses of the people there seek better health 
and living standards and reform. It is im- 
portant, I think, that we in this country 
understand these aspirations on the part of 
the peoples in the other American Republics 
who have a total population greater than 
ours and whose history and destiny are so 
closely tied up with our own. I think it of 
great importance that we do what we can to 
help them achieve their aspirations for a 
better life. . 

At the same time, I think the American 
people should be aware of the fact that in 
all of the countries which I visited I saw 
evidence of activities by extremists to ex- 
ploit these legitimate desires of the people 
to their own selfish ends by spreading the 
theory that the United States is responsible 
for all of their troubles. These extreme na- 
tionalists are encouraged by Communists, 
whose aim it is to drive a wedge between 
our people and theirs and to lead them down 
the trail of Soviet imperialism with false 
promises and false propaganda. 

I do not wish to presume to give advice 
to Latin Americans, because I recognize that 
they are a great people with a great future 
ahead of them, but I would like to say this 
to these groups who are trying to spread 
hatred and suspicion, and who seek to tear 
down the edifice of American unity: 

It was not so long ago that the United 
States lacked capital, industry, and the 
know-how. We, too, had an agricultural and 
mining economy. We had low living stand- 
ards. We realized, however, that there were 
no easy, trick ways to economic development. 
We knew that if we were to raise our living 
standards we must work and we must 
produce. 

And so we looked abroad for the capital 
and the technical skills which we needed. 
We invited foreign capital to invest in this 
new land and we encouraged private initia- 
tive. As a result,’ many millions of dollars 
of English, Dutch, French, and German 
capital were invested here, and it was not 
until the early 1900’s that this country had 

financially to the point where 
we were able, in an orderly, friendly way, to 
begin to buy out foreign investments in our 
country. I might add, in that connection, 
that there are still many millions of dollars 
of foreign capital invested in the United 
States and that such foreign investment re- 
ceives a warm welcome in this country. We 
have looked on these owners of foreign capi- 
tal as our friendly collaborators in the build- 
ing of our industry and we owe them, in 


my opinion, a great debt of gratitude for the 
part which they have played in shaping the 
economic history and progress of this 
country. 

I would suggest also to those who criticize 
our country that they examine very care- 
fully our history of development and that 
each one of them ask himself this question: 
Is it not true that each country must itself 
create a climate favorable to its own eco- 
nomic progress? The United States can sup- 
ply a missing component but it cannot do 
those things which pertain only to the gov- 
ernment possessing the sovereign power. 
There are no short cuts to prosperity. We 
must each act with due regard to our obliga- 
tions as well as our privileges. 

Wherever I went in South America, I tried 
to convince the people with whom I came 
in contact that they should do everything 
possible to encourage the development of 
their natural resources. As I pointed out to 
them, oil under the ground is of no use to 
anyone; iron ore buried deep in a mountain- 
side cannot improve the living standards of 
a people. It is only when these natural re- 
sources are brought to market that wealth 
flows from them. The mining, processing 
and marketing of them benefits not only the 
companies engaged in the undertaking, and 
the government or landowner to whom roy- 
alties are paid, but also directly benefits the 
people of the country wherein the resources 
are located, and indirectly, all of mankind. 
It is my hope that our friends to the south 
of us will understand that we in America 
seek only to help them develop their vast 
natural resources, first for the benefit of 
their own people, secondly for the benefit of 
ourselves, and indirectly for the benefit of 
the peoples of the entire world. That is the 
course which we ourselves have pursued in 
the United States for the past half a century, 
and it is the basic reason why the United 
States today has become the beacon light of 
liberty and democracy in a troubled world. 
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And this brings me to my third point— 
how we are trying to help our sister Re- 
publics achieve their aspirations. 

One of the important ways in which we 
help is through the point 4 program. I spent 
a great deal of time observing at first hand 
the point 4 projects in the countries I visited, 
and I was impressed with this practical 
method of cooperation and the benefits it is 
bringing in the way of improved living 
standards for the people. Cooperative pro- 
grams in the fields of health and sanitation, 
education, agriculture and certain miscel- 
laneous technical services are being carried 
on pursuant to agreements between the 
United States Government and the Latin 
American governments, usually through a 
bureau or division of the Ministry of the 
foreign government. Both partners in this 
effort invest their funds and services and 
each has a voice in determining basic poli- 
cies and plans for the program. As repre- 
sentatives of American farmers, I know you 
would be proud to see the real advances 
made with the benefit of our research, dem- 
onstration and extension work. 

I do not wish to leave you with the im- 
pression that I am completely satisfied with 
every phase of the point 4 program in South 
America. In some instances I found that 
that the ideas and methods we are trying to 
teach are far beyond the capacity and ability 
of the people to absorb and apply them. I 
shall not mention any specific countries, but 
in a few instances I found agricultural pro- 
grams under way which, in my opinion, are 
not hitting the mark; the farming methods 
we are attempting to teach are far beyond 
the ability of the local farmers to follow. It 
is like trying to teach geometry to a sixth- 
grade pupil. Our point 4 programs must be 
oriented toward the teaching of basic agri- 
cultural methods in those areas where the 
population is not ready for advanced agri- 
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culture. In other words, we must start from 
the kindergarten and work up. 

Also, it seems to me that in some coun- 
tries we are going too far along the road in 
maintaining basic health, educational, and 
agricultural projects after we have set them 
up. To be successful, point 4 must show 
the way, assist in getting a program started, 
and then be turned over to the local govern- 
ment, or the local citizens, for operation. 
Any other course will ultimately involve us 
so deeply in the internal administration of 
the Latin-American countries that it un- 
doubtedly will lead to future areas of fric- 
tion. Likewise, the financial burden will be- 
come too great for our own economy to bear. 
We may lose more friendship than we gain 
if we start out on an overly ambitious pro- 
gram to rehabilitate the world and then have 
to drop it for lack of funds. 

Another thing that I observed on this trip 
was a tendency to overload point 4 with 
extraneous activities that, to my way of 
thinking, are far beyond the purpose of the 
program. We began our technical-assistance 
activities in South America over 10 years 
ago. Our Southern Hemisphere was the 
birthplace of point 4. We engaged then in 
furnishing technical assistance, plus limited 
financial support, for basic programs in agri- 
culture, education, health and sanitation. 
Our technicians have accomplished a lot in 
that direction. It is my belief that we should 
stick to these fundamental endeayors, and 
not branch off into trying to provide techni- 
cians to show local governments how to 
organize and operate their governments, how 
to prepare for an international conference, 
and other projects of that kind. The masses 
of the people in these countries need food 
and clothing and housing, and we should 
direct our efforts at improving the produc- 
tion and availability of these items. 

I believe also that some of the agricultural 
servicio programs in South America should be 
reexamined with a critical eye to see that we, 
the champions of private enterprise, do not 
aid and abet those who would set government 
up in business in competition with private 
enterprise. I found in one country that an 
agricultural servicio, which is financed by 
joint contributions from our Government 
and the local government, has gone into busi- 
ness to such an extent that it now has 2,500 
employees; this servicio has established and 
operates its own sawmill and its own rice 
mills; it has accumulated a vast pool of farm 
machinery with which it builds irrigation 
projects, terraces farm lands, and even plows, 
cultivates, and harvests farmers’ crops. For 
these services the landowner reimburses the 
servicio, and I was told that these operations 
are self-sustaining insofar as the actual work 
operation is concerned. But what worries 
me is that it is government—our Government 
and the local government—that has gone into 
the sawmill, rice mill, and general farming 
business. It appears to me to be a good start 
toward socialization of agriculture. 

Another way in which we are helping 
Latin America is through loans from the 
Export-Import Bank and from the World 
Bank. I think this is a vital part of our 
over-all program because there exist in 
South America fields where private invest- 
ment does not wish to enter and which are 
appropriate for government loan operations. 
These loans are constructive and helpful to 
Latin America because they supply the capi- 
tal needed in certain areas of endeavor. 
Best of all, they are managed without cost 
to our taxpayers since interest is received 
on the loans. In fact, the operations of the 
banks have consistently shown a profit. 

Another way in which we can help our 
southern neighbors is by making it possible 
for them to sell to us at fair prices the goods 
which they must export. “Trade, not aid” is 
a phrase which is heard frequently in Wash- 
ington today and it is particularly applicable 
to South America. But Latin Americans 
cannot trade with us unless we cooperate 
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with them and continue a fair and reason- 
able trade policy. I think that this is per- 
haps the most vital of all the effective aid 
which we can offer to Latin America. 

Cooperation between us and them can 
bring a brighter future and greater security 
to all concerned. It is important that we 
do our part in understanding their difficulties 
and in helping them master these problems, 
And when we have done this I am confident 
that they will do their share. 

While visiting in South America I met 
with numerous Officials, businessmen, news- 
paper reporters and private citizens of these 
great countries. I was impressed with the 
spirit of cordiality, friendship, and coopera- 
tion that I met on every hand. I tried to 
leave behind me that same feeling of friend- 
ship and cooperation from our country and 
people, to their countries and peoples. It is 
my sincere belief that, except for a few agi- 
tators who have a personal ax to grind, the 
masses of the people to the South of us 
are our friends, and will remain our friends 
as long as we continue to treat them fairly. 

The newspapermen of each country were 
particularly friendly and cooperative, and as 
far as as I know, my interviews with them 
were quoted accurately. There was one lone 
exception to this, and I regret that I must 
take this occasion to correct the erroneous 
statements which were attributed to me by 
the newspapers of Guatemala. 

In an article in Nuestro Diario, dated De- 
cember 27, 1952, I found this article, and I 
shall read it to you: 

“United States Senator ALLEN ELLENDER 
was in Guatemala on December 14 and 15 
on a trip through Latin America to visit 
United States Embassies. Before leaving 
Guatemala Senator ELLENDER made very im- 
portant statements to Mr. Bannell, repre- 
sentative of the Reuters Agency, in which 
he attacked the United States companies 
which have invested in Latin America, ac- 
cusing them of ‘exploiting those countries 
and carrying away the profits, not leaving 
them anything in exchange for their nat- 
ural resources.” 

“Senator ELLENDER also said that he had no 
sympathy with the exploitation by United 
States companies of the tin mines in Bolivia, 
and he confirmed his statement that the 
expropriation of those mines by the Bolivian 
Government was justified. The United Fruit 
Co. of Central America was among the other 
companies in this class of which the United 
States Senator made special mention. 

“Senator ELLENDER added that as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
he would support any request by Guatemala 
for economic aid from the United States in 
order to continue its program of highway 
construction—Roosevelt Highway.” 

I am surprised and disappointed that a 
reporter would write such a distorted version 
of my remarks to him. Nowhere during the 
entire trip did I find any evidence that Amer- 
ican corporations or individuals are exploit- 
ing these Latin-American countries and 
carrying away the profits, not leaving them 
anything in exchange for their natural re- 
sources. Nor did I charge this behavior 
against any American concerns during any 
of my press interviews on the trip. What 
I said to the press in Guatemala, and to every 
press conference in other countries, was that 
I had no sympathy for any individuals or 
corporations, be they American, English, 
Dutch, French, or Latin American, who 
would come into their countries and exploit 
their natural resources without leaving a 
fair share of the profits behind them. I 
pointed out that there may have been a few 
instances of exploitation of this kind in the 
past by some few American “pigs in the busi- 
ness,” as I call them, which undoubtedly 
gave rise to the belief on the part of some 
that American industry has an ulterior mo- 
tive in trying to develop the natural re- 
sources of Latin America. But I stated also 
that the American Government, and I was 
sure that I was speaking also for American 


businessmen as a whole, does not counte- 
nance such tactics and that all American 
capital wanted from our neighbors to the 
south was fair play and an equitable share 
of the profits. 

The reference to the United Fruit Co. is 
likewise inaccurate and unwarranted. I did 
not accuse the United Fruit Co., or any other 
American company of these kinds of prac- 
tices. As I pointed out in a speech before the 
Senate last year, American business enter- 
prises in Guatemala are facing an unfriendly 
government which appears to be operating 
under the influence of a small Communist 
minority; a continuation of that policy in 
Guatemala is bound to lead to withdrawal of 
American business enterprises from this 
Central American country, and if this should 
happen, it will stymie the growth and de- 
velopment of this beautiful land for gener- 
ations to come. 

May I again thank you for this opportunity 
to address you. It is my desire to make an 
extended report of my visit to the countries 
to the south of us in the near future and I 
hope that each of you will have occasion to 
read it. We have good neighbors to the 
south of us and we should continue to 
cultivate their friendship to the end that we 
shall become one in our economic life and 
in the maintenance of real democracy. 


Aaron Copland and Inaugural Concert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of January 15, 1953, 
in an article by Paul Hume, reports that 
certain statements credited to Abraham 
Lincoln in his annual message to Con- 
gress on December 1, 1862, will not þe 
heard at the inaugural concert at Con- 
stitution Hall on Sunday evening because 
of an objection by Representative FRED 
E. BUSBEY. 

To keep the record straight and in 
order that there be no room for the 
slightest misunderstanding, let us look 
at the facts. Excerpts from various 
speeches and writings of Abraham Lin- 
coln have been assembled and given the 
title of “A Lincoln Portrait.” This was 
set to music by one Aaron Copland. I 
do not question the authenticity of the 
words of the portrait, and as I have but 
a passing knowledge of music, I cannot 
and do not offer any comments on the 
quality of Mr. Copland’s work. 

However, when I learned that this 
piece of music was to be played at the 
inaugural concert, I voiced my objec- 
tions with all the vigor at my command. 
My objections were based on but one 
thing—the known record of Aaron Cop- 
land for activities, affiliations, and sym- 
pathies with and for causes that seemed 
to me to be more in the interest of an 
alien ideology than the things represent- 
ative of Abraham Lincoln. 

The article in the Washington Post 
makes much ado about the fact that the 
Air Force Symphony played some of Cop- 
land’s music last Tuesday night; that the 
Lincoln Portrait had been heard at 
Constitution Hall and other places; that 
the musical piece had been recorded by 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony; 
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and Copland’s musical accomplishments 
and honors. Be that as it may; yet no- 
where has it been shown that any of 
these people were aware of Copland’s 
record of questionable affiliations, I do 
not detract one iota from Copland’s 
musical ability, but I do stand firm in 
my conviction that the inaugural con- 
cert of President-elect Eisenhower is no 
place for Copland’s music. 

For nearly 20 years, the Communist 
Party devoted time and effort to infiltrat- 
ing the various departments of our Fed- 
eral Government while the Democrats 
were in control of the executive branch, 
as well as the Democratic Party. You 
may rest assured the Communists will 
continue their efforts to infiltrate our 
Government agencies under the Repub- 
lican Party. I fought this infiltration of 
government under the Democratic 
Party and I assure you I will continue to 
fight this infiltration under the Repub- 
lican Party, or any other administration. 

General Eisenhower and Senator 
Nrxon were elected President and Vice 
President, along with a Republican Con- 
gress on the following main issues: 
Crime, corruption, communism, and 
Korea. 

Experience has taught us that the real 
Communist is not always easy to identify, 
but the same experience has taught us 
that the nonparty member, or so-called 
fellow traveler is more easily identi- 
fied by his record of activities and affilia- 
tions. I agree that any person could 
have been affiliated with or supported 
one of the many Communist fronts that 
have mushroomed over a period of years 
without being aware that he was giving 
aid and comfort to the Communist 
Party, but I insist that as the number of 
such activities or affiliations increase, 
any presumption of the innocence of 
such a person must necessarily decrease, 

With all the music of fine, patriotic, 
and thoroughly American composers 
available to the concert committee of the 
Inauguration Committee, 1953, I not 
only questioned the advisability of using 
music by a composer with the long rec- 
ord of questionable affiliations of Mr. 
Copland, as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, but 
protested the use of his music. 

To the credit of the concert commit- 
tee, I want to congratulate them on im- 
mediately eliminating Aaron Copland’s 
music from the program after receiving 
my protest. 

I sincerely believe the Republican 
Party would have been ridiculed from 
one end of the United States to the other 
by the press, columnists, and radio com- 
mentators if any of Copland’s music was 
played at the inauguration. Whether or 
not I was justified in the stand I took, I 
will leave to you, after you have care- 
fully read the record of Aaron Copland, 
as furnished to me by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which 
is as follows: 

The public records, files, and publications 
of the committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning Aaron Copland: 

Aaron Copland signed a protest to the 
ban on a Communist speech as shown in 
the Daily Worker of October 23, 1936, page 
1; he signed a statement to President Roose- 
velt defending the Communist Party (Daily 
Worker, March 5, 1941, p. 2); as a com- 
poser, he signed a petition to the Attorney 
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General in behalf of Hanns Eisler, a Com- 
munist (Daily Worker, December 17, 1947, 
page 7); and a release, All-Eisler Program 
at Town Hall on February 28, New York, 
listed him as a sponsor of the Hanns Eisler 
concert held February 28, 1948. 

A mimeographed sheet attached to a letter- 
head of the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom, dated 
January 17, 1940, showed Aaron Copland as 
a signer of a petition sponsored by that 
organization. The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom was 
cited as a Communist front which defended 
Communist teachers by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Report June 
25, 1942, page 13, and March 29, 1944, page 87. 

The program of the Fifth National Con- 
ference of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 29-30, 1941, named Mr, 
Copland as a sponsor; a letterhead of the 
New York Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, January 2, 1941, showed him as 
a sponsor; and, the invitation to the United 
Nations in America dinner, held under 
auspices of the American Committee, April 
17, 1943, New York City, listed him as one 
of the sponsors of the dinner. 

The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born was cited as subversive and 
Communist by former Attorney General 
Clark in letters to the Loyalty Review Board 
(press releases of June 1, 1948, and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948). The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities described the or- 
ganization as one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United States 
(Report of March 29, 1944, p. 155; also cited 
in Report, June 25, 1942, p. 13). 

New Masses, November 16, 1937, page 2, re- 
ported that Aaron Copland was a judge of a 
song contest given under auspices of the 
New York City division of the American 
League Against War and Fascism. 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by former Attorney General Tom 
Clark in lists furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. It was cited as a Commu- 
nist-front organization by the Attorney Gen- 
eral (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 88, part 
6, page 7442). 

“The American League Against War and 
Fascism was organized at the first United 
Stutes Congress Against War which was held 
in New York, September 29 to October 1, 
1933. Four years later at Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 26-28, 1937, the name of the organ- 
ization was changed to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. * * * as it had 
been before.” (Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report, March 3, 1940, p. 
10; June 25, 1942, p. 14.) 

The program, Artists’ Front To Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 4, and the Octo- 
ber 7, 1942, issue of the Daily Worker (p. 
7) listed Aaron Copland as a sponsor of the 
organization, Artists’ Front To Win the 
War. This organization was cited as a Com- 
munist front by the special committee, re- 
port, March 29, 1944, page 96. 

Aaron Copland was a committee member 
and/or sponsor of the Citizens Committee 
for Harry Bridges according to a letterhead of 
that organization, dated September 11, 1941. 

The Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges 
was cited as Communist by the Attorney 
General in a letter to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released to the press April 27, 1949. 
It was cited as a Communist front, “located 
at 1625 Broadway, New York City, which was 
formed to oppose deportation of Harry 
Bridges, Communist Party member and 
leader of the disastrous San Francisco gen- 
eral strike of 1934 which was planned by the 
Communist Party.” (Special committee, 
report, March 29, 1944, pp. 90 and 94.) 

A letterhead of the Committee of Profes- 
sional Groups for Browder and Ford, dated 
September 22, 1936, and the September 2, 
1936, issue of the Daily Worker, (p. 2) listed 


Aaron Copland as a member of that organ- 
ization. The Committee of Professional 
Groups for Browder and Ford was cited as a 
Communist front, which operated when 
those two candidates were running for Pres- 
ident and Vice President, respectively, on the 
Communist Party ticket by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. (Report, 
March 29, 1944, pp. 48 and 181.) 

Aaron Copland was listed as a representa- 
tive individual in a booklet, These Ameri- 
cans Say! issued by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee To Lift the Embargo, which was cited 
as one of a number of front organizations, 
set up during the Spanish Civil War by the 
Communist Party in the United States and 
through which the party carried on a great 
deal of agitation. (Special Committee, Re- 
port, March 29, 1944, pp. 137 and 138.) 

The American Music Alliance of the Friends 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade were enter- 
tained by Aaron Copland, as shown by the 
March 26, 1938 issue of the Daily Worker 
(p. 8). “In 1937-1938, the Communist Par- 
ty threw itself wholeheartedly into the cam- 
paign for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, recruiting men and organizing multi- 
farious so-called relief organizations.” 
Among these was the above Communist- 
front organization. (Special Committee, 
Report, March 29, 1944, pp. 82, 125; also cited 
in Report of Jan. 3, 1940, p. 9.) 

The Daily Worker of April 6, 1937 (p. 9) 
reported that Mr. Copland was a member of 
the advisory board of Frontier Films. Fron- 
tier Films was cited as a Communist front 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of March 29, 1944, 
pages 49, 83, and 147. 

Aaron Copland was a sponsor of The Cen- 
tury of the Common Man dinner, held by 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
October 27, 1943, in New York City. This 
organization was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General (press 
releases of December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948). It was cited by the special com- 
mittee as a Communist-front organization 
headed by Edward K. Barsky (report, March 
29, 1944, p. 174). 

He was a member of the National Com- 
mittee for People’s Rights as shown on a leaf- 
let, News You Don't Get, dated November 15, 
1938. The National Committee for the De- 
fense of Political Prisoners, “substantially 
equivalent to International Labor Defense, 
legal arm of the Communist Party,” changed 
its name “in January 1938 to National Com- 
mittee for People’s Rights * * * no sub- 
stantial change was made in its set-up or 
functions” (Attorney General, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 88, part 6, page 7446). It was 
cited as “a Communist front which succeeded 
the National Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners.” “The organization under 
its new name remained entirely under the 
control of the Communist Party.” (Special 
Committee, Reports, June 25, 1942, p. 20; and 
Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 48, 182.) 

It was cited as “among a maze of organiza- 
tions” which were “spawned for the alleged 
purpose of defending civil liberties in gen- 
eral but actually intended to protect Com- 
munist subversion from any penalties under 
the law” by the committee in its report No. 
1115, September 2, 1947, page 3. 

A letterhead of the National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners dated 
October 31, 1935, also showed him to be a 
member of that organization, which was 
cited as subversive and Communist by the 
Attorney General in lists furnished the Loy- 
alty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. 

“Substantially equivalent to International 
Labor Defense, legal arm of the Communist 
Party * * * (it) caters to financially and 
socially prominent liberals * * * the cases 
Selected for defense, so far as known, have 
without exception been those of Communists 
or cases publicized by the Communist Party. 
* + * In January 1938 its name was 
changed to the National Committee for Peo- 
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ple’s Rights” (Attorney General, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 88, part 6, page 7446). 

“The organization was cited as a Commu- 
nist front, together with its successor or- 
ganization, National Committee for People’s 
Rights. The executive secretary of the above 
was Joseph Gelders, well-known Commu- 
nist.” (Special Committee, Reports, June 
25, 1942, p. 20; and Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 48, 182.) 

Aaron Copland has been shown as a spon- 
sor of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship on the Call to the Con- 
gress of  American-Soviet Friendship, 
November 6-8, 1943, page 4; on a letterhead 
of the organization dated March 13, 1946; 
and a memorandum issued by the organiza- 
tion March 18, 1946. The Daily Worker of 
June 21, 1948 (p. 3) reported that Aaron 
Copland, composer, signed a statement call- 
ing for a conference with the Soviet Union 
sponsored by the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. The pamphlet, 
How To End the Cold War and Build the 
Peace (p. 9), issued by the National Council 
* * * named Aaron Copland as a signer 
of a statement in praise of Henry Wallace’s 
open letter to Stalin in May 1948. He also 
signed an Open Letter to the Mayor of Stalin- 
grad, released by the National Council, as 
shown in Soviet Russia Today for June 1943 
(p. 21). The report to members of the 
NCASF by the Director, March 7, 1945, named 
Mr. Copland as vice chairman of the musi- 
cians committee of that organization. Mr. 
Walter S. Steele in his testimony before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities during 
public hearings, July 21, 1947, stated that 
Aaron Copland spoke at an American-Soviet 
cultural conference held by the National 
Council in New York City, November 18, 1945, 
The National Council * * * was cited 
as subversive and Communist by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States (press re- 
leases of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948). In a report of the special committee 
* * © dated March 29, 1944, the National 
Council was cited as having been, “in recent 
months, the Communist Party’s principal 
front .for all things Russian.” 

It is noted in the Daily Worker of Octo- 
ber 19, 1948, page 7, that Mr. Copland signed 
a statement in support of Henry A. Wallace, 
issued by the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions; and the February 
28, 1949, issue of the same newspaper re- 
ported that he spoke at a meeting of the 
same organization; Mr. Copland was a spon- 
sor and speaker at the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace, held under the 
auspices of the National Council’? in New 
York City, March 25-27, 1949, as shown on 
the conference program and the Daily Worker 
of February 21, 1949 (p. 9) and March 13, 
1949 (p. 9). 

On December 19, 1940 (p. 5), the Daily 
Worker printed an appeal sponsored by the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties for “immediate dismissal of charges 
against Sam Adams Darcy, Communist leader 
+ + *” Aaron Copland, composer, New 
York City, was named as one of those who 
signed the appeal. 

On July 11, 1942, the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties sponsored an 
open letter to the President of the United 
States, urging him to reconsider an order of 
Attorney General Biddle for deportation of 
Harry Bridges; the letter called attention to 
the fact that “it is equally essential that the 
Attorney General's ill-advised, arbitrary, and 
unwarranted findings relative to the Com- 
munist Party be rescinded.” Among those 
who signed the open letter was Aaron Cop- 
land, identified as a composer of New York 
City. The national federation * * * 
published the open letter in pamphlet form, 
September 11, 1942, under the title “Six 


2The national council and the cultural 


and scientific conference were both cited as 
Communist-front organizations by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities In Rept. 
No. 1954 of April 19, 1949, 
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Hundred Prominent Americans Ask President 
To Rescind Biddle Decision.” 

The National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties has been cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General of the 
United States (press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948); in 1942, the 
Attorney General cited the National Federa- 
tion as “part of what Lenin called the solar 
system of organizations, ostensibly having 
no connection with the Communist Party, 
by which Communists attempt to create 
sympathizers and supporters of their pro- 
gram. * * * (It) was established as a 
result of a conference on constitutional liber- 
ties held in Washington, D: C., June 7-9, 1940. 

* * The defense of Communist leaders 
mick as Sam Darcy and Robert Wood, party 
secretaries for Pennsylvania and Oklahoma, 
have been major efforts of the federation.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 
7446.) 

“There can be no reasonable doubt about 
the fact that the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties—regardless of its 
high-sounding name—is one of the viciously 
subversive organizations of the Communist 
Party.” (Special committee, report, March 
29, 1944, p. 50; also cited in reports, June 25, 
1942, p. 20; and January 2, 1943, pp. 9 and 12.) 
The Committee on Un-American Activities 
found that it was among a “maze of organi- 
zations” which were “spawned for the al- 
leged purpose of defending civil liberties in 
general but actually intended to protect 
Communist subversion from any penalties 
under the law.” (Rept. No. 1115, Septem- 
ber 2, 1947, p. 3.) 

Aaron Copland was an entertainer at a 
New Masses benefit as shown by the February 
1, 1938, issue of that periodical. New Masses 
was cited as a Communist periodical by 
former Attorney General Biddle (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7448). It is 
a national circulated weekly journal of the 
Communist Party * * * whose owner- 
ship was vested in the American Fund 
for Public Service (Garland Fund). (Special 
committee report, March 29, 1944, pp. 48 and 
75; also cited in reports, January 3, 1939, p. 
80; and June 25, 1942, pp. 4 and 21.) 

He was a member of the Non-Partisan 
Committee for the Reelection of Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio as shown on a letter- 
head of that organization, dated October 3, 
1936. The Non-Partisan Committee * * * 
was cited as a Communist front by the 
special committee in its report of March 
29, 1944 (p. 122). 

It was reported in the Daily Worker for 
July 19, 1942 (p. 4) that Mr. Copland was 
one of those who signed the Open Letter in 
Defense of Harry Bridges, which was cited 
as a Communist front by the special com- 
mittee (report, March 29, 1944, pp. 87, 112, 
129, and 166). 

An advertisement of the Reichstag Fire 
Trial Anniversary Committee appeared in the 
New York Times of December 22, 1943 (p. 40), 
announcing Aaron Copland as one of the 
signers of their declaration. The Reichstag 
Fire Trial * * * was cited as a Com- 
munist front which was formed in December 
1943, by prominent Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers to honor Georgi Dimi- 
trov, former head of the Communist Inter- 
national. (Special committee, report of 
March 29, 1944, pp. 112 and 156.) 

Mr. Copland was shown as a sponsor of the 
Schappes Defense Committee on an undated 
letterhead and a pamphlet, In the Case of 
Morris U, Schappes (p. 10). The Schappes 
Defense Committee was cited as Communist 
by the Attorney General in his letter to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released April 27, 
1949. 

It was cited as a “front organization with 
strictly Communist objective, namely, the 
defense of a self-admitted Communist who 
was convicted of perjury in the courts of 
New York.” Morris U. Schappes “was on 
the teaching staff of the College of the City 
of New York for a period of 13 years, In 


1936 his superior on the college faculty re- 
fused to recommend him for reappoint- 
ment. This action led to prolonged agita- 
tion by the Communist Party.” (Special 
committee report, March 29, 1944, p. 71.) 

In addition to the foregoing information 
concerning Aaron Copland, the following 
references to him appeared in public hear- 
ings before this committee concerning 
Hanns Eisler: 

“Mr, STRIPLING. I have an article here 
written by you, which appeared in Sovet- 
skoe Iskusstvo, July 29, 1935, page 2, and 
it has your picture and is printed in Rus- 
sian. The title is ‘The Destruction of Art’ 
* + *. You state [reading]: ‘Still, I am 
an optimist with regard to the future be- 
cause I believe in the inexhaustible strength 
of the organized masses. The dark epoch 
of fascism makes it clear to each honest 
artist that close cooperation with the work- 
ing masses is the only way leading to crea- 
tive art. Only in a revolutionary struggle 
will an artist find his own individuality, 
* + © Similar developments can be ob- 
served in America where the recognized com- 
poser, Aaron Copland, has composed a mass 
song, the First of May. * * * Revolu- 
tionary music is now more powerful than 
ever. Its political and artistic importance 
is growing daily.’” 

In further questioning Mr. Eisler, Mr. 
Stripling introduced a translation of an 
interview with Eisler, which appeared in the 
Evening Moscow of June 27, 1935, at which 
time Mr. Eisler stated: 

“I am extremely pleased to report a con- 
siderable shift to the left among the Amer- 
ican artistic intelligentsia. I don’t think 
it would be an exaggeration to state that 
the best people in the musical world of 
America (with very few exceptions) share 
at present extremely progressive ideas. 

“Their names? They are Aaron Copland.” 
(Hearings regarding Hanns Eisler, Septem- 
ber 24, 25, and 26, 1947, pp. 36, 38, 39.) 

Mr. Copland signed a statement to the 
President of the United States, urging a dec- 
laration of war on Finland which was spon- 
sored by the American Council on Soviet 
Relations. 

The American Council on Soviet Relations 
was cited as “subversive and Communist 
successor to the Friends of the Soviet Union” 
by the Attorney General in lists furnished 
the Loyalty Review Board, released June 1, 
1948, and September 21, 1948, 


Mr. Speaker, I solemnly pledge that I 
am going to do everything in my power 
to keep the Republican administration 
under President Eisenhower from be- 
coming tainted as was the Democratic 
Party. 

There is no room for anyone in Gov- 
ernment or either political party where 
there is any question as to that individ- 
ual’s loyalty and patriotism. 

Mr. Paul Hume, music editor of the 
Washington Post, has missed the point 
entirely. Mr. Hume seems to think that, 
because of the fact that Mr. Copland 
received a Pulitzer prize in 1945, a Gug- 
genheim fellowship and the New York 
music critics’ award, the concert com- 
mittee should not have canceled his 
score, A Lincoln Portrait. 

The real issue involved is whether the 
Republican Party should lay itself wide 
open at the beginning of its administra- 
tion by permitting music to be played 
by a composer who has been cited as 
having been associated in various ways 
with numerous Communist and Commu- 
nist-front organizations, each of these 
organizations having been so designated 
by either the Attorney General of the 
United States or the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, 
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Brannan: Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
heartfelt pleasure to include herewith 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of January 14, 1953, so appropriately 
entitled “Brannan: Public Servant.” 
Charles F. Brannan has been a public 
servant in the true sense of the word. 
Secretary Brannan was born in Colorado, 
educated in Colorado schools, and began 
his successful career in public service in 
our centennial State. We are justly 
proud of his unselfish service to the 
people of his native State and the Na- 
tion, and especially so for the fine con- 
tribution he has made as Secretary of 
Agriculture. Although he is returning 
to the practice of law, his many friends 
and well-wishers join with the Wash- 
ington Post in the hope that he will con- 
tinue his interest in agriculture and “so 
enrich our stock of knowledge out of his 
experience and in the process herald 
to workable and practical solutio: 

The editorial follows: 


BRANNAN: PUBLIC SERVANT 


Because this newspaper has often disagreed 
with Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, it is a 
pleasure to record our respect for him as he 
prepares to leave office. Mr. Brannan will 
perhaps be best remembered for the Brannan 
plan to deal with farm surpluses and stabi- 
lize farm income. The plan had a number of 
defects; this newspaper criticized it for, 
among other things, a dangerously high price 
support level. But it is apparent that many 
of the persons who lambasted the Brannan 
plan either had not read it or did not under- 
stand it. It was at least a serious and origi- 
nal attempt to cope with the surplus problem 
by promoting consumption, and certain 
aspects of the plan—such as production 
payments for support of perishable crops— 
are likely to take on more appeal (though 
by another name) as the agricultural 
dilemma continues. 

A career employee who was an exception to 
the rule that a career man is seldom a good 
executive, Charles F. Brannan gave com- 
petent and honest leadership to the 
sprawling Department of Agriculture, and he 
made a number of improvements in the ad- 
ministrative structure. He remained a 
modest man who managed to avoid Potomac 
fever which, according to Woodrow Wilson, is 
marked by a swelling of the ego. He was, to 
be sure, sometimes troubled by a fiery 
temper; some of his feuding with President 
Allan Kline of the Farm Bureau might have 
been avoided if Secretary Brannan had re- 
frained from throwing gasoline on the fire. 
Although the charge of “politicking” by 
branches of his Department might occasion- 
ally be sustained, Mr. Brannan also was 
sometimes victimized by his opponents, and 
was often picked upon without cause. For 
example, he had already discovered and taken 
action on many of the irregularities in the 
grain storage program which congressional 
committees pretended to expose last year. 

Mr. Brannan, moreover, had good ideas on 
such projects as flood control] on the Missouri 
River. Some of his suggestions in this field 
made more sense than any of the major plans 
yet proposed. We hope that he will continue 
his interest in agriculture, and so enrich our 
stock of knowledge out of his experience, and 
in the process contribute to workable and 
practical solutions, 
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Television in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the pos- 
sibilities of use of television in educa- 
tion are enormous. It is important that 
these possibilities be fully explored and 
safeguarded. Otherwise all available 
channels will be preempted for com- 
mercial purposes, and a golden op- 
portunity to open a new frontier in edu- 
cation lost perhaps forever. The regu- 
lation of the limited channels for tele- 
vision is a function of government, and 
education is of first importance to a Gov- 
ernment such as ours. Therefore, the 
Government should take care of its vital 
interests in this field first. Recently 
Governor Warren called a conference on 
educational television at the State capi- 
tol in Sacramento attended by over 2,000 
people. I attach a letter written to the 
editor of the Sacramento Union by one 
of the prime movers in that conference, 
Mr. Arthur Robinson, of Volcano, Calif., 
who is an outstanding spokesman on the 
subject of educational television: 


To the EDITOR OF THE SACRAMENTO UNION: 

As a trustee of the one-room school here 
in this old ghost town and also as the found- 
ing president of the Amador County School 
Trustees Association, I have for several years 
been interested in the enormous and un- 
precedented potential of educational tele- 
vision, and although we here in the moun- 
tain country are at the end of the TV line, 
so to speak, we have nevertheless actively 
supported the national joint committee on 
educational television virtually from the be- 
ginning—knowing, or at least hoping, that 
the school kids in these remote rural areas 
would ultimately be benefited. 

I write, therefore, to express my deep ap- 
preciation of Governor Warren’s character- 
istic leadership and foresight in calling a 
State-wide conference on educational tele- 
vision to prepare the way for appropriate 
action by the legislature. 

The other day, President Glenn Kendall, 
of Chico State College, referred to educa- 
tional television as a new frontier. It is in- 
deed all of that, and yet much more, also. 

Used as a teaching tool in the classroom on 
all levels and in all areas of education, edu- 
cational television has the same incalculable 
possibilities for good as does the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. With an electronic black- 
board in every classroom, such master 
teachers, as, for example, Professor Einstein, 
Arturo Toscanini, and the Mayo brothers 
can extend the techniques of audiovisual 
education to the nth degree in their respec- 
tive fields of science, music, and health. 

And what will it cost? To build a TV sta- 
tion for educational purposes will cost less 
than it does to build just 1 mile of express 
highway and only approximately half as 
much as a modern school building—actu- 
ally, less than $250,000. No Hollywood stars 
or high-priced directors, writers, or sets will 
be necessary. A good program can be kine- 
scoped and used year after year. Thus, the 
production costs will diminish in time. In 
short, the taxpayers will get more mileage out 
of the tax dollars they now pay. And with 
eight stations blanketing the State, with full 
autonomy on the local level, every school 
child and student of the higher levels can be 
ca for an incredibly small per capita 
cos: 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has reserved but not yet allocated eight 
channels for this State. A June 2 deadline 
for meeting FCC conditions has been set. 
The people of this State are confronted not 
merely with an opportunity that occurs only 
once in a lifetime but only once in history. 
It would be a tragedy beyond all words if 
any of these enormously valuable channels 
should be allowed to go by default to com- 
mercial interests. We clearly have a respon- 
sibility to future generations of school chil- 
dren, Educational television, in my opinion, 
should be financed exactly for what it is— 
namely, an integral part of the over-all edu- 
cational program, It should not be confused 
with commercial television in any way. 

ARTHUR ROBINSON, 


Infectious Encephalitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, M. D., 
director of public health, Department of 
Public Health for the State of California, 
has addressed members of the California 
delegation advising them of the gener- 
ous and whole-hearted response which 
the Bureau of Public Health made to 
his appeal to it for assistance with re- 
spect to the outbreak of dreaded in- 
fectious encephalitis—sleeping sick- 
ness—that threatened certain parts of 
California last year. 

This dread scourge to man and beast 
came as an incident to the increase of 
the mosquito carrier of the dreaded virus 
that causes the disease. 

On July 24 Dr. Halverson, being 
charged with tending the public health 
in California, recognized the dangers of 
the situation and immediately called 
upon Governor Warren for assistance. 
He was given $250,000 out of the State 
emergency fund. His next act on the 
same day was to phone the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service and 
inform him of the situation. 

The next sequence can be best told in 
Dr. Halverson’s own words contained in 
that letter in which he says: 

Within half an hour after this call I re- 
ceived word from the Communicable Disease 
Center of the Public Health Service, Atlanta, 
Ga., that the request was fully granted, and 
by the following Tuesday 22 physicians, vet- 
erinarians, engineers, and entomologists had 
actually reported to duty and were assigned 
to teams to assist local physicians and hos- 
pitals in studying and controlling this dis- 
ease, 


The prompt action taken by Dr. 
Leonard Scheele, Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, is 
in keeping with the tradition of service 
established by that agency over the 
years. It met the vicious challenge of 
this dread disease and through prompt 
action helped to halt its onward march. 

The cooperation between Federal and 
State and local governments in this field 
is indicative of what can be done for the 
public welfare by men of good heart and 
men of proven devotion to duty, men 
who put public service above the narrow 
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limits of the political subdivision in 
which they are employed. 

As a result of this cooperation I feel 
that the public health officials—State, 
National, and local—in the areas of Cali- 
fornia where this disease may again. be- 
come prevalent are better prepared to 
recognize the danger signs which pre- 
cede it and to cope with them before the 
lives of another 46 people are sacrificed. 

Under leave to include in these re- 
marks extraneous matter, I submit here- 
with the letter of Dr. Halverson which 
I have heretofore referred to: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: Last year the State of 
California experienced an outbreak of in- 
fectious encephalitis (sleeping sickness), the 
highest on record for the State with 747 re- 
ported cases and 46 deaths. You may have 
noted the descriptive articles in Life and 
Time. 

It became evident in July, from the in- 
crease in cases of the disease in man and 
horses and from the unusual incidence of 
the mosquito, that carries the virus, Culex 
tarsalis, that we were headed for an out- 
break. After consultation with the departe 
mental Vector Control Advisory Committee, 
I requested $250,000 of State emergency 
funds to step up mosquito control activities 
in the Central Valley, where over 90 percent 
of the cases of this disease occurred. 

Governor Warren immediately made these 
funds available and an emergency mosquito 
control program was developed to augment 
and supplement the programs carried on by 
local government. 

At the same time it was decided to make 
the most of the opportunity to study an 
outbreak in the making. Accordingly, on 
July 24, the same date on which I requested 
assistance in mosquito control from Gover- 
nor Warren, I called by long-distance tele- 
phone the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, informed him of the situa- 
tion and requested aid in epidemiological 
studies in order to devise better ways to con- 
trol this disease which strikes at random 
over various parts of the country. 

Within a half hour of this call, I received 
word from the Communicable Disease Center 
of the Public Health Service in Atlanta, Ga., 
that the request was fully granted; and by 
the following Tuesday 22 physicians, veteri- 
narians, engineers, and entomologists had 
actually reported for duty and were assigned 
to teams to assist local physicians and hospi- 
tals in studying and controlling this disease, 

Before the end of October, when the epi- 
demic had abated and the field work was 
finished, 34 well-qualified scientists from the 
Public Health Service had been assigned and 
assisted in the control and study of the out- 
break. Much of the material collected for 
study, such as pools of mosquitoes and speci- 
mens from humans and horses, is now being 
examined in our virus laboratories. 

In my 10 years as Director of Public Health 
of California, I have not often written to you 
about health problems. I felt, however, that 
you should know of the expeditious and ef- 
fective manner in which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service and his 
staff responded to this call without delay. 
Federal, State, and local health workers 
teamed up and did the job which needed to 
be done in a manner which I believe did 
credit to public service. 

That Congress has made these services 
available to the various States is greatly ap- 
preciated by all State and local health of- 
ficers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Witton L. Hatverson, M. D., 
Director of Public Health. 
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Farmers Home Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks through the 
courtesy of Mr. Paul O. Peters, I am in- 
serting in the Record copy of his News 
Bulletin of January 12, 1953, which dis- 
closes that the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has an average of about 6,004 
employees drawing average salaries of 
$4,277 annually, that it costs the Bureau 
$25,125,862 annually just to administer 
this lending agency which has loan au- 
thorization up to $164,000,000 at present; 
or for administration costs alone it re- 
quires: 15.3 percent of the loan volume, 
while service charges are only one-half 
of 1 percent, and one-half of 1 percent 
for insurance is collected from the bor- 
rowers. 

Looks like far too much overhead. 
This high administration expense should 
be looked into: 

THe FARMERS Home ADMINISTRATION: A 
BUDGETARY REPORT ON OPERATIONS 

The budget for 1954 at page 427 reveals 
the following pertinent facts about the op- 
erations of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and the contemplated operations for 
fiscal 1954. 

“For loans (including payments in lieu 
of taxes and taxes under sec. 50 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and advances incident to the 
acquisition and preservation of security 
obligations under the foregoing several au- 
thorities) : 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Authorization to expend 
from public debt re- 
P TORSE A 


Obligations by activities: 
arm awneronip and 
farm housing loans.. 

Production and sub- 
sistence loans. ......- 
Water facilities loans_- 


Total- s sssisesssnsi 


$164, 000, 000 


38, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


164, 000, 000 


“For the making, servicing, and collection 
of loans and insured mortgages, the servic- 
ing and collecting of loans made under prior 
authority, the liquidation of assets trans- 
ferred to Farmers Home Administration pur- 
suant to the Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1946, the extension of financial as- 
sistance under the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the administration of the as- 
sets transferred under section 2 (f) of the 
act.of May 3, 1950,” the appropriation re- 
quested for fiscal 1954 is $29,400,000. 

The Farmers Home Administration will 
average around 6,004 employees in 1953 with 
salaries averaging $4,277. Thus it costs about 
$25,125,862 just to service this lending or- 
ganization which has loan authorizations 
totaling $164,000,000 at present. Thus the 
administrative cost is approximately 15.3 
percent of the loan volume, while a service 
charge of only one-half of 1 percent for serv- 
ice, and one-half of 1 percent for insurance 
is collected from the borrowers on loans 
running for up to 40 years. Worst feature 
of the operation is the “adjustment or can- 
cellation of operating loan debts under the 


law is extensive, Involving 82,873 borrowers 
in 1952 and an estimated 60,000 and 45,000, 
respectively, in 1953 and 1954” (p. 428, 1954 
budget). 

There you have a few facts in a nutshell. 


Memorial Address on Charles H. Leavy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the month of August last, a former 
able and well-beloved Member of Con- 
gress passed away in Tacoma, Wash. 
He was an old friend of many of us here, 
and we well remember him for his devo- 
tion to duty in the House of Representa- 
tives during the many years he served 
in that body. He left the House to 
accept an appointment as Federal judge 
for the western district of Washington. 

On December 15 of last year a me- 
morial service was conducted for Hon. 
Charles H. Leavy in Spokane. Iam sure 
that the address delivered by Hon. Frank 
Funkhouser, a prominent member of the 
Spokane bar, with relation to the late 
Judge Leavy expresses the sentiments of 
all of us who knew him in the Congress. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
memorial address printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON CHARLES H. LEAVY, 
EDUCATOR, PROSECUTOR, STATESMAN, JURIST 
(By Frank Funkhouser, member of the 
Spokane bar, December 15, 1952) 


Charles H. Leavy was born under most 
humble circumstances in a log cabin on a 
farm in York County, Pa., in 1884. He had 12 
brothers and sisters. At the age of 2 the 
family moved to southwestern Kansas, tak- 
ing a homestead there. Drought failures 
forced them to leave that section. They 
went to western Missouri. Henceforward 
until he was 21 his parents were tenant farm- 
ers. At the age of 19 the young man had 
saved $35, borrowed $30 to attend a normal 
school. At the end of 5 months his $65 was 
gone but he had a teacher's certificate. The 
county superintendent told him he was too 
young to get a school. But he was deter- 
mined to discharge his tremendous debt of 
$30, so he went to work as a section hand on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, earning $1.40 
per day. As soon as he had earned enough to 
pay the $30 debt he secured a school because 
of an unexpected vacancy in Missouri where 
he taught for 3 years, his salary being $30 
per month. One year he walked 4 miles 
to a streetcar line 3 evenings a week to 
attend law school in Kansas City. 

Judge Leavy then came to the State of 
Washington to teach school where the salary 
was $65 per month. He attended Bellingham 
Normal 1 year. He taught 6 terms of school 
in the State of Washington. 

Our lives first crossed 40 years ago when 
he was principal of the Connell, Wash., 
School and I was principal of the Conconully 
School, both of us ambitious to become 
lawyers. My life has been rich in friends, 
but I have never had a better or truer friend 
than Charles H. Leavy. He taught the 
youths of his community during the day and 
taught himself Blackstone by burning the 
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midnight oll. Connell is in the very heart 
of the million and one-quarter acres of the 
Columbia River irrigation project. The time 
he spent at Connell gave him an opportunity 
to see the wants and feel the needs of water 
and electricity for those arid acres. He ex- 
perienced the terrible dust storms—drought 
causing homesteaders to leave this dry re- 
gion for other parts. He came in daily con- 
tact with hardships unspeakable. He saw 
the candle-lit homes—drudgery every- 
where—mortgage foreclosures. 

After being admitted to the bar in 1912, he 
located with his young bride at Newport, 
Pend Oreille County, among the trees—wild 
life, water everywhere—in the very shadows 
of Albeni Falls. We see him standing on the 
banks of the Pend Orielle River, one of the 
largest tributaries of the mighty Columbia, 
contemplating, studying the future and its 
possibilities, seeing the dashing waters west- 
ward bound to the Pacific, observing these 

g waters wasting away. He saw elec- 
tricity in the making. He was doubtless 
moved by the same spirit that caused Benja- 
min Franklin to send & kite into a thunder- 
storm. In the presence of the roar and the 
spray of the falls he seemed to hear the call 
of destiny pointing the way. 

Let us observe his course. His law practice 
was a success in that young and wild western 
community from the very first day. Almost 
immediately, or at the coming election, he 
was elected prosecuting attorney. His work 
was rewarded with his reelection with little 
opposition in 1916. The fearlessness with 
which he administered his duties as prose- 
cutor brought him wide recognition. As in 
other parts, IWW troubles and profiteers 
during World War I were running wild. 
President Woodrow Wilson appointed him 
special assistant United States attorney at 
Spokane to take charge. His efforts were 
richly rewarded by the people of Spokane 
County in electing him their prosecuting 
attorney in 1922. This was at a time when 
the party in opposition was in complete con- 
trol of State and Nation. He was elected 
irrespective of party affiliations. As prose- 
cutor of Spokane County he inaugurated a 
system of procedure which has been per- 
petuated by his party for well nigh a third 
of a century. His method of handling the 
county's legal affairs was followed by most 
prosecutors of the Inland Empire. He loved 
his work as prosecutor, He always entered 
the office with a beam of sunshine—always 
had some glad expression of playful fancy 
that made our labor of the day more pleas- 
ant. He surrounded himself with able and 
efficient assistants. Later M. E. Jesseph be- 
came superior court judge of Whitman 
County. Charles Greenough and L. F. Bunge 
are still serving as superior court judges of 
Spokane County. Sam Driver and Ed Con- 
nelly went to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington. Judge Driver is now serving 
as Federal judge for the Eastern District of 
Washington. Spokane County rewarded 
Judge Leavy for his outstanding work 4 
prosecutor by electing him superior court 
Judge Leavy for his outstanding work as 
elected without opposition. 

In 1924 he was Democratic elector in the 
Presidential election. 

The voters of the Fifth Congressional Dis- ` 
trict of the State of Washington sent him 
to Congress in 1936, carrying every county 
by an overwhelming majority. They re- 
elected and reelected him, by large majori- 
ties. Judge Leavy was the first and only 
member to my knowledge to make the all- 
important and powerful Appropriations 
Committee the day he took up his duties at 
the National Capital. Being on this com- 
mittee enabled him to accomplish wonders 
for the District, State, and Nation. 

When Judge Leavy entered Congress the 
honeymoon of the Grand Coulee was over. 
The original millions for the construction of 
the dam came from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and kindred sources. Now we 
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were faced with stern realities. Moneys now 
must be appropriated by Congress. Seyen 
thousand men working night and day at 
the dam scraping granite, mixing cement, 
etc. Being the tenderfoot that he was, ob- 
taining large sums of money was for him 
doubly dificult and a task which few will 
ever appreciate. He had stiff opposition— 
the granaries of the Midwest were bulging 
with grain, potatoes from Maine, Red River 
and Idaho were a drug on the market. Yes, 
food was rotting on 10,000 fields, and Judge 
Leavy, a new Member, was asking for $13,- 
000,000 immediately to produce more, a sim- 
ilar amount the next year, and the next 
year. He was ridiculed and mocked when 
he wanted money for power. “Who would 
use such tremendous amounts?” was the 
loud cry of the opposition. Congress made 
these appropriations as needed with the pos- 
itive assurance that every dollar would be 
refunded to the Federal Treasury. 

Cash receipts of $251,645,393 have repaid 
to date all expenses for operation, mainte- 
nance, interest, and miscellaneous items and 
have left a remainder of $123,005,866 in re- 
payment of the capital investment. This re- 
payment has reduced the net unpaid Fed- 
eral investment to $410,857,174 and repre- 
sents the return to the Treasury of 23 percent 
of the gross capital investment of $533,863,- 
040. The repayment is substantially greater 
than required to meet scheduled return of 
capital costs. In an unbelievably short time 
every dollar will be refunded to the Federal 
Treasury. Henceforward the waters of the 
mighty Columbia will not only irrigate the 
parched desert lands but will be one of our 
Nation's chief sources of revenue. 

Early in his career as a Congressman the 
white pine blister rust invaded our forests 
of the inland empire. Its insidious action 
was like a fifth columnist in the midst of 
a forest. Uncontrolled, it would have wiped 
out the largest and finest white pine for- 
ests in existence. Immediate action was 
necessary. The key to the situation was 
to provide money to battle this deadly enemy. 
Judge Leavy tramped through the forests 
with Government agents, familiarizing him- 
self with all the intricacies of tree pathology. 
He scarcely slept until he secured sufficient 
Federal funds to send an army of 10,000 men 
into the suffering areas to wipe out the host 
plant that transmitted this dreadful germ 
and arrest the deadly action of this mortal 
enemy of mankind. 

Today these murmuring, majestic pines 
testify to Judge Leavy’s vision, efficiency, and 
industry. 

One of the most annoying problems the 
Judge had during his congressional career 
involved the apple industry. Apparently, 
some man suddenly died in faraway England, 
His death was allegedly traced to eating an 
apple grown in our State containing lead 
arsenic used in spraying the orchards. The 
feeling ran wild, so to speak. Some of the 
officials in our Food and Drug Administration 
simply lost their heads, became hysterical 
and obstinate. Judge Leavy, seeing our 
great apple-growing industry fading away, 
went into the laboratory, took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and demanded an ex- 
planation for the change of percentage or 
tolerance of the spray material. If ever he 
used the big stick,-it was in connection with 
his efforts on this particular fight. For- 
tunately, his being a member of the Appro- 
priations Ccmmittee, having the purse 
strings of the Nation in his hand, enabled 
him to call the bluff of those officials. The 
thousands of cars of the finest fruit grown 
anywhere rolled on to the market place that 
fall. As a result of this wonderful victory 
apples of gold in pictures of silver still adorn 
the Okanogan, Wenatchee, and Yakima 
Valleys. 


The crowning victory of Judge Leavy’s con- 
gressional career—the one fight most bit- 
terly fought covering a period of three fright- 
ful years—the one to determine Spokane’s 
future was securing the construction of the 
Bonneville power lines into Spokane. The 
arch enemy of public power was determined 
to defeat this cause at any cost. The story 
of this battle would fill a volume. As in his 
previous fights for public power, Judge Leavy 
asked no quarter and gave none, buf throw- 
ing his warlike shield before him, he bade 
defiance to the enemy, shouting— 


“Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, ‘Hold 
enough!” 


This victory made it possible for Spokane 
to get our magnesium plant and the giant 
aluminum reduction and rolling mills at 
Mead and Trentwood. These industries now 
contribute an annual payroll of more than 
$20,000,000 to the economy of Spokane, di- 
rectly provide jobs for 5,700 men, and indi- 
rectly many thousand more. Thousands of 
new homes in Spokane, greatly increased 
retail sales, and immeasurable economic ad- 
vantages to all Spokane business and trade 
are the present result of Judge Leavy's fore- 
sight 15 years ago. 

There is no doubt that Judge Leavy’s 
earthly existence came to an end many 
years sooner because of the intense energy 
and enthusiasm with which he threw him- 
self into every undertaking. His unusual 
determination and force of will brought him 
success in all his work. 

On the 23d day of October 1942, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt nominated Judge 
Leavy to the high office of United States 
district judge for the western district of 
Washington, The Attorney General's office 
that receives reports on nominations states 
it had never seen finer reports among any 
of the similar nominees under investigation. 
What a tribute. 

It is said Judge Leavy brought fresh luster 
to the judiciary. 

Judge Leavy was a model of gentleness, 
wisdom, and integrity. 

What a life. What a light his life holds 
before the eye of even the poorest boy or girl 
of today. What an inspiration youth can 
get from reading the story of the life of 
Judge Charles H. Leavy. It reaffirms the fact 
that lonesome heights are attainable by hard 
work, honesty, and grim perseverance. 

Judge Leavy was intensely human. Heen- 
joyed his life, the good things of this world, 
his garden, flowers; he loved the fields and all 
out-of-door activities. He had the hand- 
clasp, the genuine smile of friendship. He 
brightened every gathering with his rare 
sense of humor and his tingling wit. He was 
a remarkable story teller. On a fishing or 
hunting trip he was the sidesplitting mem- 
ber of the party. 

Above his marvelous intellectual gifts and 
his dogged determination rises his integrity 
like some great mountain peak, and there it 
stands, firm as the earth beneath and pure 
as the stars above. No one ever dared ap- 
proach Judge Leavy with a shady proposition, 

His family life was beautiful and truly 
American. The flowers of unsullied affection 
bloomed ever fresh in that household. His 
love and devotion to his good wife and the 
rearing of two worthy sons are most inspir- 
ing. He and Mrs. Leavy were constant com- 
panions, always together. Her pleasant and 
buoyant spirit did more than all else com- 
bined to make his work a success. On ap- 
proaching their home late one evening fol- 
lowing a busy day in the office he remarked 
to me, “Frank, isn’t that a friendly light?” 

Judge Leavy could truthfully say at the 
close of each day, “This day I've lived.” 
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Shall- We Go Into Reverse? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that we should pause for a moment be- 
fore we embark on an economic voyage 
for a journey which has been referred to 
in most timorous language by its sup- 
porters as a “great crusade.” I think 
that we should pause in order to make 
sure that the record heretofore written 
is clearly understood before we set our 
néw course so that we have valid check 
points to see how far we go and in which 
direction. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a very cogent 
editorial from the Grand Junction Daily 
Sentinel of January 8, 1953, which in a 
few choice words depicts many of the 
facts as they in truth really exist. In 
my opinion, these facts are sufficiently 
impelling and important that I shall use 
them as a personal bench mark to weigh 
the value of what is to come. This in- 
formation shows quite clearly that the 
incoming administration is beginning in 
a favorable position, their own comments 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and the 
question turns on what will now occur, 


SHALL WE Go INTO REVERSE? 


Less than 3 months ago two-thirds of the 
newspapers of the land and virtually all the 
slick-paper magazines were telling the Amer- 
ican electorate (and the rest of the world 
as well) that their nation was headed for 
ruin; that 20 years under the New Deal and 
Fair Deal had wrecked their national econ- 
omy and unless this course was reversed the 
United States of America was doomed to 
irremediable disaster. 

Came January 1, 1953, and those same 
newspapers and magazines each devoted 
pages to news items and articles picturing 
“the miracle that is America.” One might 
conclude that the miracle had all been 
wrought within the last 2 months but for 
the detailed facts in those glowing articles. 

Opening the January 5, 1953, issue of Life 
magazine (whose editors have wept copious 
tears over trends in our economic and polit- 
ical areas during past two decades) one dis- 
covers that “the United States economy has 
reached a new high-water mark—more people 
are employed, more are being made, 
more families are living better than ever 
before.” As of January 1953, our economy is 
worth an unprecedented $1,300,000,000,000. 

Reviewing the economic and social changes 
of the past two decades, social historian, 
Frederick Lewis Allen, points out the fact 
that the once sick American economy has 
become the wonder of the modern world. 
But so worried have we been with inflation, 
taxes, and the international crises, “our eyes 
have been blinded to two imposing facts. 
One is that during the last dozen years 
Americans have been taking part in what 
has been aptly described as one of the great 
social revolutions of history. And the other 
fact is that this social revolution has been 
accompanied, and indeed made effective, by 
what might equally aptly be called a new 
industrial revolution—a head-long advance 
in the efficiency, productivity, and explora- 
tory progress of American industry. The re- 
sulting prosperity has been something to 
make one rub one’s eyes.” 
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Recalling 1929, “when things were really 
high, wide, and handsome,” Mr. Allen states 
that “the total per capita income of the 
people of the United States was 40 percent 
larger in 1950 than in 1929, even making 
allowance for the rise in price level. The 
American system that has produced this 
extraordinary change is something new. It 
certainly isn’t capitalism in the old-fash- 
ioned sense. And even more certainly it 
isn’t socialism. There isn’t any word for it 
in the language because it is an outgrowth 
and mixture of many things. One might 
possibly venture to call it a revised and de- 
mocratized capitalism supplemented by gov- 
ernment action; but even as cautious a defi- 
nition as that is sure to start an argument.” 

Limited space prevents further review of 
the Life articles, but we recommend a perusal 
of them and the questions they raise. Al- 
lowing for the still existing discrepancies, 
for the still unsolved problems, our present 
economic status prompts the question: Do 
the people really want to reverse the course 
that has made their economy the wonder 
of the modern world? 


Address by Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, of 
New Mexico, Before American Farm 
Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. ANDERSON] before the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at Seattle, 
Wash., on December 10, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President Kline and members of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, you have dis- 
played commendable tolerance after the un- 
pleasantness which occurred on the first 
Tuesday in November when you permit a 
Democrat to come here and address your con- 
vention. Actually, I come as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—the only member of that commit- 
tee from the western region—to present to 
you my thoughts on the subject of agricul- 
tural research and education, a field of ac- 
tivity in which I have had a long-standing 
interest. 

During my talk I will refer frequently to 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
There was little to excite pride or joy in the 
3 years I spent in the Department of Agricul. 
ture and most of what there was came from 
the numerous meetings with members of 
farm organizations, industry groups, and the 
Congress during the preliminary work look- 
ing toward the enactment of the Research 
and Marketing Act. It was a source of de- 
light to me when the bill passed the Con- 
gress of the United States by the unanimous 
vote of both Houses and received Presiden- 
tial approval. If I refer to it over and over 
again, it is only because I have long believed 
that support programs on agricultural prices, 
useful as they are, are no absolute guaranty 
of long-time prosperity for the American 
farmer. Research is a more reliable key to 
our storehouses. 


A few years ago, speaking to a farm audi- 
ence, I tried to point out that agricultural 
policy in the United States acquired its 
foundation stone with the establishment of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

To that was added our system of land- 
grant colleges in order that the things 
worked out in Washington could be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of agricultural ex- 
perts within each State. That was the sec- 
ond step in our agricultural program. 

The third step was the establishment of 
experiment stations where theories worked 
out in schools could be tried in the field to 
learn how new products or new programs 
acted in all parts of the country. 

Finally came a fourth step by the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative extension service 
to facilitate widespread application by farm- 
ers of the research findings of the experiment 
station. 

We have no more important agricultural 
policy than to utilize those four steps. In 
recent years there has been far too much 
emphasis upon agricultural support pro- 
grams and not enough study of the things 
that mean the abiding welfare of the farmers 
of this Nation. Research and education are 
better tools. 

Before getting into a discussion of the 
long-range outlook for farmers and the need 
for an adequate research and education pro- 
gram to meet the challenge it provides, I 
want to make it perfectly clear that I realize 
the possibility of some temporary surpluses 
in the years immediately ahead. This pos- 
sibility becomes a probability in the case of 
wheat, for example, where rigid high-level 
price support, continued irrespective of the 
threatening oversupply, have seriously ag- 
gravated a problem which would be serious 
enough anyway. Nevertheless, I want to 
analyze with you the situation we can expect 
to look forward to over the longer pull. 

Statistics are not my field so I accept the 
figures of experts who have calculated that 
the population of this country is increasing 
at the rate of 2,500,000 people a year, and that 
by 1975 there should be 190,000,000 people in 
this country. Where are we going to get the 
food and fiber to feed and clothe 190,000,000 
people? You and I and our neighbors must 
decide whether America will become a Nation 
dependent upon other lands for its food sup- 
plies or whether we will try to meet the needs 
of a growing population by bringing new land 
into cultivation, by increasing the yields of 
land already in cultivation, and, finally, by 
stepping up our production to the point 
where we are able not only to fill the new 
mouths but to fill them with a finer diet 
than America has heretofore known. 

To do that, we need to examine the land 
we have available, calculate the crops which 
may be grown upon it, and learn how those 
crops once grown can be properly harvested, 
stored, transported, and marketed with the 
efficiency which has so long characterized 
our democratic institutions and our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Oriental peoples have this proverb: Light 
is good in whatever lamp it is burning. I 
wanted to display here a chart which I 
caused to be developed in the Department of 
Agriculture when I was Secretary. We 
sought to balance the books on this Nation’s 
supply of food. We put down on one side 
of our ledger the land which would be 
available for cultivation. We utilized the 
best technical assistance available in the 
Department and in the land grant colleges 
in an effort to determine how many acres 
could be put into row and cover crops, how 
many acres needed to be left in pasture or 
woodland, and we came up with a figure 
showing the Nation’s total acreage of crop- 
land or its equivalent. 

Then on the opposite side of the ledger 
sheet we set up food and fiber requirements 
based upon the diet each person should re- 
ceive if every family had an income of at 
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least $2,000. We calculated how much meat 
they would buy, how much milk they would 
drink, how many bushels of corn, wheat, 
rye, and barley would be needed. When I 
started to look through my papers in prepa- 
ration for this talk, I didn’t find my copy of 
that chart but like Kipling has suggested 
“what he thought he might require he went 
and took the same as me.” When I couldn’t 
find my own chart, I used one recently de- 
veloped by the Department of Agriculture 
and my figures come from it. 

During the period from 1935 to 1939, this 
country used 424,000,000 acres of cropland 
or cropland equivalent to pasture and graz- 
ing lands. By 1950 we had increased that 
acreage 38,000,000 acres. That expansion 
came primarily from land where feed crops 
had formerly been grown to feed horses and 
mules. By 1975 we should pick up 15,000,000 
additional acres by further replacements of 
horses and mules. Also, by 1975 we could 
bring 30,000,000 acres of new land under 
cultivation by irrigation, drainage, and land 
clearing. That would give a total of 507,- 
000,000 acres from which food and fiber can 
be available for production by 1975. 

Do we need it all? Or do we need more 
than we will have? We are likely to need 
more. If we had been getting the crop yields 
in 1935 to 1939 that we were getting in 1950, 
we would then have needed 360,000,000 acres 
of crop land. But by 1950 it took 462,000,000 
acres to take care of our needs, and of that, 
64,000,000 acres were required because of 
the increase in population while the prod- 
ucts from 38,000,000 additional acres were 
needed for the improvement of our diet. 
The 38,000,000 acres came from the replace- 
ment of horses and mules. The 64,000,000 
acres came from increased yields. That tells 
what American farmers have accomplished 
with the assistance of research and educa- 
tion. 

Now what happens as we move toward 
1975? We are going to need the products 
from 170,000,000 acres solely to care for the 
additional people who will have become part 
of our Nation through population growth, 
But we don't want these people dependent 
upon the dietary standards of 15 years ago 
and so to bring them up to 1950 quality diets 
we need the products from 47,000,000 acres 
more. That isn’t really sufficient. If we 
seek to bring the diets of all the people in 
this country up to an adequate level we will 
need the products from 112,000,000 acres 
more. So we come out with a grand total 
thowing that in 1975 America will need the 
products from the equivalent of 689,000,000 
acres, 

But at best we are going to have 507,000,- 
000 acres of crop land. When you subtract 
one figure from the other you realize we will 
be short something like 180,000,000 acres. 
You and I can say “Take away that last 
112,000,000 acres representing a further im- 
provement in diet. People are eating pretty 
well in America right now.” Leave diets as 
they are, and we only need the products from 
577,000,000 acres. But if we only have 507,- 
000,000 and we need 577,000,000 we're still 
short 70,000,000. Where do we go to get 
that land? 

Research and education are the keys that 
unlock nature's storehouses for us. In the 
past 15 years increased production per acre 
has given us the equivalent of 64,000,000 
acres. You may ask how that was achieved 
and as good an answer as I have seen in a 
long time was the address which Byron T. 
Shaw, head of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, delivered in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on November 18, last. If you have not read 
that address I commend it to you. 

In it, Dr. Shaw has pointed out that our 
population will continue to increase, that 
there must not be a deterioration in Ameri- 
can diet, that great improvements in agri- 
cultural technology will be required, but that 
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farmers have used up much of our backlog of 
unused information and that unless research 
is speeded up we may find it difficult in the 
future to boost agricultural production as 
rapidly as we have in the past. Shaw tells 
us: “Under these conditions we can expect 
a leveling off in the average producer's ceil- 
ing in the future unless the research frontier 
is again pushed up.” 

But the address does give us hope by point- 
ing to some of the things which have been 
accomplished. The per acre yield of all crops 
thas been raised 32 percent in a 15-year 
period. Potatoes lead with a 95-percent in- 
crease. Egg production per layer has gone up 
87 percent from the 1935-39 period. 

All I seek to do now is remind you that 
the use of three times as much fertilizer as 
we formerly used, the development of DDT, 
and many other insecticides and pesticides, 
the introduction of varieties of crops which 
would resist disease—all these have been fac- 
tors in this upward march of productive 
capacity. Research and better technology are 
doing their job. 

But our ability to build up production 
may truly be touching the ceiling estab- 
lished by our current research. Wholly new 
types of approach may be needed if we are 
to continue the gains of past years. Let 
me give you these final words from the 
head of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration: 

“Our current position in research is un- 
favorable. We have not been turning out 
new findings at a rate equal to the rate 
at which they are being used. 

“We need to start the research frontier 
moving upward at a more rapid rate. Since 
the response of the average producer follows 
most research advances by a time delay of 
10-15 years, the time to start moving the 
research frontier is now.” 

When we start to move the research fron- 
tier, we must never forget that many farmers 
today are up against competition from syn- 
thetics, which tend to supplant their crops. 
Most of these products come from gigantic 
industrial institutions which are competing 
fairly with the farmer but which have him 
at a tremendous disadvantage because of the 
huge amounts which they can spend for re- 
search. -> 

I think this matter was brought home to 
me not long ago when a friend of mine who 
is in the sheep business celebrated his birth- 
day. He told me afterward that he had 
worried many times about the fact that the 
sheep business didn’t seem to be as good 
this year as it had been—that the price of 
wool was off. He had wondered why, but 
when he opened up his birthday gifts, he 
had an answer. He found hose made of 
orlon, articles made from nylon, dacron or 
some other synthetic designed to fill the 
normal market for wool, a beautiful sport- 
coat which was wrinkle resistant and made 
from a product directly competing with the 
wool from the backs of his sheep. That 
brought home to him the fact that perhaps 
he needed additional research on the goods 
that he was selling in order that he might 
compete with the industrialist who had de- 
veloped the substitutes for the product he 
brought to market. 

My friend has concluded that the American 
farmers need to band themselves into a joint 
endeavor in order to obtain the research and 
the marketing knowledge to handle agricul- 
tural products in the best possible fashion. 
That of course is what the Government at- 
tempts to supply in the Research and Mar- 
keting Act. But before we consider the act 
itself perhaps we ought to check how our 
Government is expanding research activities. 
From the standpoint of agriculture, there 
has been no expansion at all. To be sure, 
we are getting more dollars than we got in 
1940. The total Federal appropriation for 
agricultural research has increased about 85 
percent in the last 15 years but rising costs 


of research have offset 
dollars. A 

Furthermore, the Federal Government 
seems to have neglected agricultural re- 
search. The total expenditures of all agen- 
cies, public and private, for all varieties of 
research have increased 300 percent in the 
past dozen years. The whole program of our 
Nation—industry, government, educational 
institutions—is running at the rate of some 
$3 billion a year—1 percent of total national 
income. The Federal Government has not 
increased agriculture but it has surely been 
leading the way in the whole program of 
research expansion. 

You will probably say, “Oh yes, but these 
increases are in military and atomic energy 
funds, and their size reduces the old estab- 
lished Government departments not directly 
connected with the defense effort.” But that 
is not so. In the last dozen years, the Federal 
Government has increased its research appro- 
priations to the Department of the Interior 
threefold, to the Department of Commerce 
fivefold, and to other nonmilitary agencies 
eightfold. It’s only agricultural research 
which has been slighted, only agricultural re- 
search which has been held down while these 
other governmental activities have been moy- 
ing rapidly ahead. You just can’t operate a 
program today with the same amount of 
money that program had a dozen years ago. 
You can’t even operate it if you have in- 
creased it 50 or 60 percent because such an 
increase will be nullified by the greater cost 
of operation. No, we have needed larger ap- 
propriations to meet specific problems— 
needed more money not only for research 
toward a better product but for a better 
program of marketing as well. 

That brings me, as I warned you it would, 
to the Production and Marketing Act of 1946. 
Title I of that act clearly points out that 
it is the policy of Congress to promote the 
efficient production and utilization of prod- 
ucts of the soil as essential to the health 
and welfare of our people and to promote a 
sound and prosperous agriculture and rural 
life as indispensable to the maintenance of 
maximum employment and national pros- 
perity. 

I want you now to listen to the words that 
follow: “It is also the intent of Congress 
to assure agriculture a position in research 
equal to that of industry which will aid in 
maintaining an equitable balance between 
agriculture and other sections of our econ- 
omy.” Is there a person in this room today 
who believes that in the administration of 
the Research and Marketing Act the Con- 
gress, by its appropriations, has attempted 
to assure agriculture a position in research 
equal to that of industry? I don’t know 
whose fault it is but I am going to point 
out to you what has happened to the research 
and marketing appropriations during the 
past 7 years. You can then conclude for 
yourselves whether Congress has in fact tried 
to assure agriculture a position in research 
equal to that in industry. 

The Research and Marketing Act came 
about after many, many conferences, dis- 
cussions, and hearings and after months de- 
voted to the gathering of data and the cor- 
relating of abundant information. I became 
rather familiar with that work because it 
seemed to offer the greatest possibility of 
freeing the American farmer from the ne- 
cessity of steadily utilizing support pro- 
grams and thereby steadily subjecting him- 
self to possible Government regimentation 
and control. I looked upon it as an avenue 
for a march toward farm freedom. I hope 
the farmers of this Nation so regard it now 
and are determined to utilize it to the degree 
promised by Congress. 

Employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture conferred with commercial organiza- 
tions, with the land-grant colleges, and with 
private foundations working in the field of 
agriculture to learn how much money was 
then being spent for agricultural research, 


that increase in 
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how much money could be intelligently 
spent, and how much needed to be spent if 
agriculture was to have equality with indus- 
try in the field of research. The figures when 
finally produced were rather startling. They 
indicated that there must be a huge increase 
in agricultural research, not only in learn- 
ing what to grow and how to grow it but in 
the science of marketing as well. 

The bill when finally presented to Con- 
gress and approved by unanimous vote of 
both Senate and House authorized a steadily 
increasing scale of expenditures. It author- 
ized $9,500,000 in 1947, double that in 1948, 
$33,500,000 in 1949, $48,000,000 in 1950, $61,- 
000,000 in 1951, and thereafter the whole 
$61,000,000 and in addition such additional 
funds as the Congress may deem necessary. 
It was quite clearly the intent of Congress 
then that we could build up to a $61,000,000 
appropriation but that we would not stop 
there. As the program justified its useful- 
ness it could go on and receive not only $61,- 
000,000 but such additional sums as the 
Congress in its wisdom should feel neces- 
sary. 

Now, what actually has happened? The 
act was passed too late in 1946 to permit 
the appropriation of money during the fis- 
cal year 1947. I will make steady reference 
to fiscal years and I ask you to remember 
that each fiscal year named starts July 1 
of the year previous and runs to June 30 
of that year. For example, fiscal year 1947 
went from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. 

So for fiscal year 1947—the first year that 
the act might have been in operation—no 
money was appropriated because passage 
came too late. 

But for fiscal year 1948 (that is the year 
beginning July 1, 1947) $19,000,000 could 
have been appropriated. The Bureau of the 
Budget, the right arm of the President, re- 
ceived requests from the Department of Agri- 
culture- for the appropriation of the full 
$19,000,000 and it approved a budget esti- 
mate for the whole amount. The Congress 
cut the figure down to $9,000,000 and we 
started with that substantially reduced 
figure. 

It was then my hope that during fiscal 
1949 the work would move forward very 
rapidly. As a matter of fact, the Bureau 
of the Budget approved $19,000,000 again for 
fiscal 1949 but the Congress only appropri- 
ated $13,850,000. 

For fiscal 1950 the Bureau of the Budget 
again approved $19,000,000 and the Congress 
appropriated $19,000,000. 

But then something happened. I do not 
know exactly what it was, but arising out of 
the political controversies that came about 
in the early days of 1949, there developed 
sharp differences of opinion and for fiscal 
year 1951 the Bureau of the Budget approved, 
not $61,000,000 as authorized by the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, but $19,290,000. 
The House approved $11,000,000, the Senate 
approved $11,000,000 but when the bill went 
to conference, the conferees even reduced 
that sum and gave the Department $10,- 
932,000. ~ 

For fiscal 1952, when the authorization 
was $61,000,000 “plus such additional sums 
as the Congress might deem nečessary,” the 
Bureau of the Budget only approved $10,- 
722,000 and the Congress only voted 
$9,962,000. 

For fiscal 1953, in which we are now work- 
ing, the appropriation is only $10,250,000. 

- Ihave given you these figures year by year 
to indicate that we are not coming close to 
appropriating what the Research and Market- 
ing Act authorized nor are we coming close 
to having the Bureau of the Budget as a rep- 
resentative of the Chief Executive asking for 
sufficient money to do the work which was 
clearly contemplated when the law was 
passed. We are not following the policy laid 
down in the law which was to assure agri- 
culture a position in research equal to that 
of industry. We are apparently not trying to 
aid in maintaining an equitable balance be- 
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tween agriculture and other sections of our 
economy. We are not doing the job. Some- 
one is at fault. The farmers of this country 
ought to find out who it is and try their best 
to see that hereafter and beginning now agri- 
culture gets the sort of break in research and 
marketing which the original act was in- 
tended to give them. 

Very well, then, we say the program needs 
to go ahead. Who is going to push it ahead? 
First of all, there must be a vigorous drive 
in its behalf within the Department of Agri- 
culture. There are people in the Department 
who are keenly conscious of the part that 
research must play and who recognize the 
extreme importance of utilizing to the fullest 
the authorizations permitted by the Research 
and Marketing Act. They stand ready to 
heip as do groups outside the Department 
who are seeking decent appropriations. We 
must make sure that the Department asks for 
enough and, within the executive branch of 
the Government, fights to get what it has re- 
quested. 

Next, the Bureau of the Budget needs to be 
sold, and that should be easy. After all, the 
Bureau of the Budget is the operating agency 
for the office of the Chief Executive. We have 
been through a vigorous political campaign 
that caught the interest of the American peo- 
ple and brought out a record vote. It should 
be a matter of great comfort to us to note 
what the winning candidate said on the sub- 
ject of agricultural research and education, 
I quote from the adddress of General Eisen- 
hower at Omaha, Nebr., on the 18th day of 
September: 

“Agricultural research and education have 
been neglected by this administration. The 
total amount granted for research, for ex- 
ample, has been less than the costs of sal- 
aries and expenses of the PMA alone. 

“We are going to change that. We shall 
develop an agricultural research and ex- 
tension program to meet present and future 
needs. We shall focus on both production 
and marketing, to benefit producers and 
consumers alike. It can be done. It should 
have been done long ago.” 

That should settle any questions about the 
policy of the new administration on the 
question of agricultural research and edu- 
cation. I have no hesitancy in predicting 
that the new Secretary of Agriculture will 
take appropriate action to get these appro- 
priations at a decent level and keep them 
there—yes, expand them as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to assure agriculture a position 
in research equal to that of industry. 

Let’s talk for just a few moments about 
this question of the budget. No one ques- 
tions the desirability of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget, but when we do that, we should 
cut down on things which can be reduced or 
eliminated and raise many which may here- 
tofore have been slighted. Anyone who 
deals with the subject of the Federal budget 
must recognize that the Federal Government 
should be allowed to shoulder its share of an 
adequate agricultural research and educa- 
tional program. It can do that and still cut 
down on expenditures within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I commend the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation for trying to 
bring about such an intelligent appraisal of 
budget items that worth while projects may 
go ahead and unnecessary projects may be 
postponed or eliminated. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
am talking about. When the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration in 
the Senate last spring, I proposed an amend- 
ment which would have reduced the agri- 
cultural conservation program funds by 
$100,000,000. That amendment was rejected 
by an enthusiastic majority. In the discus- 
sion on the Senate floor, there seemed to be 
an obvious intent to confuse agricultural 
conservation payments with the whole pro- 
gram of conserving the soil of this country. 
They are not the same. Soil conservation 
on the one hand and raising agricultural 
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income by agricultural conservation pay- 
ments on the other are not one and the 
same thing. You know it and so do the Sen- 
ators. 

Personally, I was chided because I had 
at one time strongly supported large agri- 
cultural conseryation payments and now 
wanted to cut them down. Well, that was 
not difficult to understand. If your pockets 
are bulging with cash, you can buy things 
which are luxuries; but when the problem 
of balancing your financial budget is ex- 
tremely acute, you economize everywhere 
you can. There was a time immediately 


Aollowing the war when the strenuous war- 


time use of our fields required that we 
give incentives to restore pastures and to 
build up our soils, but there should be a 
time limit within which a farmer needs 
that sort of help. By 1952—7 years after 
the war had ended—I felt and felt strongly 
that, facing a deficit of $14,900,000,000 in 
our annual budget, we should not spend 
money lavishly but should try to reduce our 
appropriations wherever we could. 

Farm groups should not try to fool other 
people by defending Federal expenditures 
which do not now return to taxpayers a 
full dollar for every dollar spent. When 
anyone seeks appropriations under such cir- 
cumstances, the whole farm program is 
harmed in the eyes of the public. There- 
fore, I have commended the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for its stand with ref- 
erence to ACP payments, and also for its 
stand with reference to a sound reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture 
which I have steadfastly supuorted. 

In addition to production research, there is 
real opportunity for intensive marketing re- 
search to lower costs. This research is im- 
portant because to the extent that we can 
lower costs we can then lower prices with- 
out jeopardizing farm income. When re- 
search brings lower prices without cutting 
farm income, farmers move into a better 
competitive position in the market and can 
stave off the inroads of substitutes. They 
can expand consumption domestically. They 
can compete more successfully in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

I hope the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion does not forget that there are many bat- 
tles yet to be fought on the subject of price 
support policy. With regard to the party 
platforms this year, I can say I was disap- 
pointed in both of themry, As many of you 
know, I was primarily responsible for making 
certain that the Democratic Party platform 
in 1948 unequivocably endorsed the principle 
of flexible price supports. Incidentally for 
the record, President Truman campaigned in 
1948 on that platform and did very well in- 
deed in the farming areas. 

But the platforms of both political parties 
went against the recommendations of the 
principal farm organizations of this country. 
The Democratic platform pledged the party 
to continue at least 90-percent supports on 
ail basic commodities forever—an impos- 
sible task, 

On the other hand, the Republican plat- 
form was something less than clear with re- 
spect to farm price support policy. The party 
did approye commodity loans on most 
perishables at the level necessary to main- 
tain a balanced production. Every man 
could read that to suit his own tastes, and I 
interpret it as a back-door way of approving 
the basic principles of the Agricultural Acts 
of 1948 and 1949. 

The Republican nominee, now President- 
elect, did not clarify my understanding of 
where he stood by his reference to full parity 
in his Kasson, Minn., speech of September 6. 
But he used words whose meaning was clear 
to me when he talked at Memphis, Tenn., 
on October 16. This is what he said: 

“Here and now let me say to you what I 
have said to farmers elsewhere. I stand be- 
hind the price-support laws now on the 
books, This includes the amendment to the 
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basic farm act, approved by both parties in 
Congress, to continue through 1954 the price 
support on basic commodities on 90 percent 
parity.” 

I presume he meant what he said—that 
he is for the basic farm act. That is the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 as amended by the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, whose principal 
authors were Senator AIKEN and myself. 
That act provides for flexible price supports 
on a mandatory basis for basic commodities 
at levels between 75 percent and 90 percent 
of parity. I hope the Congress really gives 
that act a chance to have a fair trial. 

In addition, it seems clear to me that the 
President-elect promised not to ask the Con- 
gress to repeal the amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 which provides for a 
2-year extension of rigid 90 percent price 
support, This amendment was approved 
near the close of the recent session of Con- 
gress. The effect of this amendment is to 
postpone until 1955 the application of the 
fundamental principles provided for in the 
basic farm act now on the statute books. 

I have supported a program of flexible 
price supports; I believe they give farmers 
protection against sudden price drops and 
allow them to market their commodities in 
an orderly fashion.. Yet they do not prevent 
these situations of supply and demand from 
reflecting themselves in the prices obtained 
in the market place. Any time American 
agriculture chains itself to a system of high 
rigid inflexible price supports, the farmers 
of this country are in for a long stretch of 
Lurdensome Government controls, acreage 
limitations, down-right regimentation and 
reduced real income. I believe this Nation 
would be far better off if price supports were 
used as a means to permit and encourage 
the orderly marketing of farm products and 
to prevent prices from taking sudden falls 
to disastrous levels rather than as a vehicle 
through which the farmer can market his 
goods to the Treasurer of the United States 
through the agency of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

You people know so well where I stand on 
the subject of price supports that you need 
no guidance from me as you deliberate on 
that subject. But I can’t come before a 
convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation without saying that after you 
have considered it carefully, you should 
speak your mind, and take an active part in 
trying to bring about that type of price- 
support program which offers greatest free- 
dom to the American farmer and less inter- 
ference with his normal business. 

In closing, let me remind you that I have 
suggested that you should do the studying 
and that you should make up your own 
minds. When I came before your conven- 
tion in 1949, I spoke on the subject Who 
Shall Speak for Farmers? There seemed at 
that time to be doubt as to who should speak, 
There were individuals who were trying to 
tell the farmers what they should think and 
what they should do. I felt that that was 
the wrong approach; that farmers should 
have full information on every question but 
that given this information they should 
speak for themselves in the development of 
farm policies and in the selection of political 
leaders. If at the time I addressed your 
convention in 1949, there was any question 
about who should speak for farmers that 
question has been largely answered by the 
recent election. May the question never 
arise again. 

I hope that this great farm organization 
in which I am happy to claim membership 
will generate steam and provide leadership 
in the drive to mobilize support for an ade- 
quate Federal, State, and private program 
of research and education. If it does, then I 
will feel well repaid for the time that I spent 
personally in trying to bring about the prep- 
aration and the passage of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, and I shall be well 
rewarded for my visit with you here today. . 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a fine ar- 
ticle entitled “A Million Dislocated Hu- 
mans Reclaimed,” published in the New 
York Post of March 25, 1952. The article 
deals with the work of J. Donald Kings- 
ley, Director General of the IRO. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DATELINE: Your WORLD 


(By Seymour Freidin and William 
Richardson) 


A MILLION DISLOCATED HUMANS RECLAIMED 


Geneva, March 25.—In the supercharged 
atmosphere of international relations, amid 
the tragically frustrating negotiations to set- 
tle a war in Korea and one in Indochina and 
to soothe the inflamed nationalist passions of 
Africa and the Middle East, a tremendous 
and humane accomplishment has been lost 
in the shuffle. 

Never head-line catching, steady rather 
than spectacular, the greatest voluntary mass 
migration in history has recently ended. 
Over a 4-year period, 1,100,000 men, women, 
and children have been rehabilitated physi- 
cally and mentally after violent dislocation 
from their homelands because of war and 
political considerations. Reestablished as 
members of the human race when it seemed 
that nothing could be done for them, they 
have been resettled in countries furthest 
from their most grievous memories and 
where they are making a fresh start in life. 

That has been the achievement of the 
International Refugee Organization, one of 
the United Nations’ agencies over which the 
Soviet Union has not been able to exercise 
a veto. Terminated at the end of January, 
TRO spent $500,000,000, but every cent was 
worth while because it saved lives and offered 
fresh hope for the discouraged. 

Such a complex venture required smooth 
administration, sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of two dozen nationalities, 
and genuine devotion to assist fellow hu- 
mans. The inspiration for continuing the 
work, often under the most adverse condi- 
tions, came from the top, from a youthful- 
appearing American academician, J. Donald 
Kingsley, Director-General of IRO. 

Forty-four years old, Kingsley has amassed 
a wide background of experience in university 
faculties—where he learned patience, he 
claims—and varied Government service that 
ran the gamut from the President's Scientific 
Research Board to program coordinator at 
the White House. 

At the moment Kingsley is agent-general 
of the U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
which, unfortunately, must function with 
its hands tied. 

“All of Korea is a front-line area,” Kings- 
ley told me in his crammed offices hard by 
the old League of Nations’ Palais Wilson. 
“So long as that condition exists, priority 
must go to the U. N. forces. We can't get 
into their hair and to operate properly we've 
unavoidably got to get in somebody’s way.” 

Which is what he did in making the IRO 
program effective. The Russians wanted re- 
settlement—only on their own terms. They 
demanded the return of everyone whose na- 
tionality is today regarfed as Soviet by Mos- 
cow. That includes areas taken over forcibly 
by Russia, The satellite states in the U, N. 


echoed that demand and when Kingsley in- 
sisted that there could be only voluntary, 
not forcible, repatriation, he was condemned 
by some of the most vitriolic Soviet tongues. 

“Kingsley is a murderer and a butcher,” 
some of the castigation went. Not content 
to let it go at that, the Russians recently saw 
a far more sinister objective to Kingsley’s 
role. 

“This man Kingsley,” thundered Alexei 
Pavlov, the spade-bearded Soviet Ambas- 
sador to France, “is the chief spy for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” 

In his 4 years of restoring human derelicts 
to sound members of society, Kingsley was 


under a continuing fire from the Russians. 


They wanted to blot out IRO completely; 
saw no need for it, they claimed, unless they 
could have control of so-called Russian na- 
tionals. Kingsley, frequently under pres- 
sure, refused to budge. 

“Unhappily, the refugee is a characteristic 
product of the kind of world conflict we are 
now witnessing,” he replied to Soviet charges. 
“Thero are many millions of refugees in the 
world for whom IRO has never been respon- 
sible, and their numbers increase from day 
to day and from week to week.” 

Because he considered the plight of the 
refugees first, Kingsley remained unper- 
turbed by the periodic international squalls 
the Russians induced about IRO at confer- 
ence tables, Before his agency completed its 
work, it transferred 1,100,000 people from 
Europe to countries that asked for them— 
from the United States to Israel and from 
Australia to Paraguay. 

The IRO operation wasn’t confined to 
processing refugees through camps. For 
years it handled a shipping program four 
times as large as the great steamer lines, ran 
huge sanitoria, conducted vocational training 
programs in 40 languages, and shipped refu- 
gees off to new homes at the rate of 1,500 a 
day. It conducted the most extensive tuber- 
culosis program in Europe and as a legacy 
bequeathed hospitals and equipment to gov- 
ernments in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

“It had to be done and done effectively 
and efficiently,” Kingsley said refiectively. 
“Remember that the refugee bomb is not a 
technical invention that you can store away 
in a vault and use at will. But it’s just as 
real, just as explosive, and far less control- 
lable. Once it gets out of hand, it might well 
be capable of setting off all others.” 

Today a new international migration 
agency has taken over the remaining obliga- 
tions of IRO. About 20 nations are inter- 
ested in seeing what can be done for a surplus 
population of 5,000,000 in Europe, most of 
them leading squalid existences today. The 
question of resettling them, making them 
hopeful, productive, and sound is a chal- 
lenging issue to the free world. 

As yet, nobody has been appointed to head 
the new agency. There should be no ques- 
tion about a nominee, it seems to me. 
Kingsley has already proved himself, 

y FREIDIN. 


Death of E. S. Bayard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Pennsylvania Farmer of De- 
cember 13, 1952, relating to the career 
of E. S. Bayard, who passed away last 
November 14, He was a citizen of Penn- 
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sylvania and a prominent writer on agri- 
cultural subjects. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

E. S. BAYARD, 1867-1952 

Edwin Stanton Bayard, editor emeritus of 
Pennsylvania Farmer, died in Pittsburgh on 
November 14, lacking a month of being 85 
years old. He is survived by his son, Samuel 
Preston Bayard of the Pennsylvania State 
College; one sister, Mrs. Edward M. Brubaker 
of Waynesburg; a niece, Mrs. James T. Sut- 
ton of Waynesburg; and a nephew, Bayard 
Brubaker of Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Bayard was born in Pickaway County, 
Ohio, December 13, 1867. He was the eldest 
of three children. His father Samuel Peter 
Bayard died when Edwin was 9 years old. 
His mother, Martha Ellen (Lutz) Bayard, 
a woman of exceptional courage, character, 
and ability, reared and educated the three 
children, bequeathing to them a legacy of 
character and high ideals more valuable 
than any material wealth. On his father’s 
side he traces to the famous patriot of 
France, the Chevalier Pierre du Terrail de 


Bayard, “le chevalier sans peur ou sans 
reproche” (the knight without fear or 
blame). 


At the age of 22 Edwin was graduated from 
Waynesburg College. He planned to study 
law at Princeton, but funds being low in the 
Bayard family at that time, he got a job in 
the editorial department of the National 
Stockman and Farmer in Pittsburgh at $8 
a week. He stuck to that job for 63 years, 
improving it as he went along. In 1895 he 
was made editor of the publication and in 
1928, when several farm papers consolidated, 
he continued as editor of the Pennsylvania 
Farmer in Pittsburgh. Thus when he retired 
in 1950 he had served as editor of this paper 
and its predecessor for 55 years. 

In this half century as editor of a farm 
paper Bayard became a dominant figure in 
Pennsylvania agriculture. Farsighted and 
forceful, he encouraged and assisted in 
countless movements which have grown and 
proved their worth. His interests were broad 
and his energy tireless. For 38 years he was 
a trustee of the Pennsylvania State College 
and for many years was chairman of its 
executive committee. For more than a gen- 
eration he championed the things which 
made possible the development and expan- 
sion of the school of agriculture at that in- 
stitution, 

A natural leader, Bayard was called on to 
serve in many capacities. He accepted re- 
sponsibility without qualm and dispatched 
arduous duties with distinction. He was 
president of the Pittsburgh Rotary Club, 
president of the East Liberty Chamber of 
Commerce, president of the Pennsylvania 
Livestock Breeders’ Association. He helped 
to establish the Pennsylvania Farm Show, 
was instigator of the Joint Committee on 
Rural Electrification, which was the fore- 
runner of electric service for farmers. He 
started the first farm program on radio. He 
was made an honorary member of many 
organizations in recognition of his services, 
such as the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the Future Farmers of America, 
and a number of fraternities. He belonged 
to the Philadelphia Society for Promoting ` 
Agriculture, the City Farmers Club of Pitts- 
burgh, the Holland Society of New York, the 
Allegheny County Farm Bureau, the Masonic 
Lodge, and the Presbyterian Church. 

Bayard was a farmer as well as a writer 
and a speaker about agriculture. He owned 
three farms totaling 616 acres in Indiana 
County, Pa., and, in partnership with his 
brother Burton, owned a farm in Greene 
County on which, at the time of its dispersal, 
was the oldest herd of purebred Angus cattle 
in Pennsylvania, 

As an editor Bayard was clear, consistent, 
and conservative. He was a gentleman of the 
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old school, firm in his convictions, and out- 
spoken in his opinions. There was never any 
question of where he stood on a proposition, 
His analysis of issues was simple and straight- 
forward. Not a fancy writer, he was an ef- 
fective one. And his intellectual integrity 
was admired by his friends and respected by 
his opponents. He had no enemies nor any 
time for intrigue. He often found himself 
on the side of the minority, but that did not 
bother him as long as he thought he was 
right. Principle came first; expediency was 
not in his vocabulary. 

But all of these things tell little about 
Bayard. It was his personality, his vision, 
and wisdom, his tolerance, his wholesome 
and abundant humor, his adamant stand 
for what he considered right and his “sweet 
reasonableness” in all matters that stamped 
his trade-mark on the minds of men and 
made them better citizens for having known 
him. He was a leader by acclamation, a guide 
by experience, an inspiration by example. 

Bayard had the rare gift of wrapping doses 
of wisdom in capsules of humor. He was 
popular as a speaker and especially as a 
toastmaster. A meeting never dragged with 
Edwin at the head table—or in the audience 
for that matter. Nothing pleased him more 
than to help a tiresome orator reach the end 
of a dull discourse, to the relief of listeners, 
by some pertinent remark which brought 
laughter to the crowd. There was something 
of Lincoln in his make-up, a homely true- 
ringing philosophy, an understanding of hu- 
man nature, a healing sympathy, an inspiring 
solution of perplexing problems. Bayard was 
a jovial man. There were no long faces 
around him. Fear and grief vanished in his 
presence. Charles E. Snyder, editor of the 
Daily Drovers Journal, in Chicago, and a 
long-time associate, describes him well as 
follows: 

“It is the human side of this half-century 
editor that can be known only to those in 
intimate contact with his life. This is a 
story revealed in terms of dissipated wor- 
ries. Time and again he has said the right 
word, he has done the right thing, to ease 
sorrow, to point the way, to give in word 
and substance the lift that puts the dis- 
couraged, the defeated man on his feet. 

“Gifted in humor, gifted in intelligence, 
gifted in love of his fellow man, this great 
editor shows himself a great man by using 
these talents to help others, in a quiet, un- 
pretentious way. Those who know Edwin 
Stanton Bayard best love him most.” 

Bayard was a sportsman—of sorts. Let us 
say of a right good sort, if somewhat un- 
orthodox. He would shoot a rabbit—in self- 
defense, and possibly a pheasant to test his 
skill, but so far as I know he never shot a 
deer or hunted one. He did once shoot an 
antelope in his younger days, but that was 
no doubt an accident. He would catch a 
trout—if he could—on a dry fiy, but not on 
a worm, He might in a moment of excite- 
ment “bet a nickel’s worth of good cigars” 
on a “hoss” race or a ball game, but he recog- 
nized the evils of gambling and often warned 
county agents and extension specialists on 
this matter, stating that “doubtful things 
are very uncertain.” 

Bayard was a likable person. He liked 
people and he liked things—good, whole- 
some, useful, beautiful things. He was a 
livestock man and a judge of cattle. He 
liked and knew a good type steer. He ap- 
preciated the grace and beauty of a trotting 
horse and, if it had one, he probably knew 
its pedigree. He was - connoisseur of pre- 
cious stones. He liked good poetry and lit- 
erature. He tried to like classical music, but 
his success in that direction was not con- 
spicuous. However, he did suggest and help 
establish the gorgeous flower gardens at the 
Pennsylvania State College and he lent his 
mame and influence to worthy causes and 
movements too numerous to recall and too 
lengthy to list here. The good that such 
men do is not “interred with their bones” 
but lives on in the mind and memories of 


others as a setting sun gilds clouds in a 
western sky. 

As for E. S. Bayard, he was like a wise 
and kind father to us for 36 years, so our 
grief at his passing is real and poignant, 
but tempered with gratitude for having 
known him. 


Need for Permanent Small Business 
Committee in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
release recently issued by Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., urging the creation of a permanent 
Small Business Committee in the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Eighty-third Congress has now been 
in session for nearly 2 weeks and we are 
amazed that no definite action has been 
taken by the President of the Senate to ap- 
point members of the permanent Senate 
Small Business Committee. We make this 
statement in view of the provisions of the 
original resolution, Senate Resolution 68, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, which 
states: 

“Resolved, That there Is hereby created 
a select committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Small Business and to consist of 
13 Senators to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate as soon as practicable after the 
date of adoption of this resolution and at 
the commencement of each Congress.” 

The resolution is clear that these appoint- 
ments should be made at the beginning of 
each new Congress so why should there be 
any delay? 

The Republican platform pledged to small 
business: “We will maintain special com- 
mittees in Congress whose chief function will 
be to study and review continuously the 
problems of small business and recommend 
legislation for their relief.” 

General Eisenhower on October 16, 1952, 
said: “Small business is the backbone of the 
American economy. On its productivity and 
prosperity depend the well-being of millions 
of American consumers and workers. The 
great production record of small business 
during World War II was’a real part of our 
defense effort. To support our present de- 
fense effort we are again relying, to a great 
degree, upon small business. 

“The Republican Party has always cham- 
pioned smail business, It was a Republican 
Congress that enacted the basic antitrust 
law, the Sherman Act. Republican adminis- 
trations have always seen to its vigorous and 
fair enforcement. So will the next Repub- 
lican administration. 

“During World War II it took the prodding 
of the Republican Party in Congress to force 
the administration to set up small business 
committees in both Houses of Congress and 
to set up small business divisions in each 
branch of the armed services. Without such 
assistance, small business would have been 
unable to make its outstanding defense 
production record. More recently, it was a 
Republican, the late Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry, who, after a valiant fight, forced 
the Democrat Eighty-first Congress to make 
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permanent the United States Senate Small 
Business Committee. The new Republican 
administration will recognize the importance 
of this committee and will consult it often.” 

The Democratic platform pledged to small 
business: “Congress has established the 
Permanent Small Business Committee of the 
Senate and the Special Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House, which have continued 
to render great service to this important seg- 
ment of our.economy. We fayor continuance 
of both these committees with all the power 
to investigate and report conditions, correct 
pried In ERROA, and propose needed legisla- 

on.” 

Should there be any failure to reconstitute 
the Senate Small Business Committee im- 
mediately as originally intended by the reso- 
lution, and fought for very vigorously by 
the late Senator Wherry, small business of 
this Nation will look upon the platform 
pledges of both political parties as just a 
repetition of mere political oratory. 


Waste Not; Want Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Govern- 
ment economy, like charity, must begin 
athome. This elementary fact has been 
almost completely obscured in recent 
years by some rather weird economic 
theories which have been conjured up 
to prove what the administration wanted 
proved. On the new concepts of Gov- 
ernment expenditure, the more you 
spent, the richer you became, even if 
you could not pay for what you were 
buying. Federal borrowing by some 
mysterious process became different 
from private borrowing, and ideas that 
might have landed an individual in the 
local hoosegow for out-Ponzi-ing Ponzi 
were rewarded with everything but the 
Croix de Guerre when they came out of 
a Government spender’s fertile imagi- 
nation. 

The easy-money days are over. 
Wasteful spending, indiscriminate poli- 
cies of quick loans on poorly investi- 
gated security, purchases of supplies 
sufficient for years to come, and the em- 
ployment of unnecessary staff members 
to build up departmental standing—all 
this is over, and the sooner the boys in 
the back rooms find it out the better. 

President Eisenhower's Cabinet is the 
best notice ever sent out to the American 
taxpayer. It is the first time in years 
that it has been safe for a citizen to look 
up from his bedsheets in the morning. 


Need for Better Immigration Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Good 
Italians, Too,” published in the Burling- 
ton (N. C.) Times-News of January 12, 
1953. The article deals with the need 
for better immigration control. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop Iratrans, Too 

Despite the fact that Italians, alien and 
foreign-born, have been identified with much 
of the major criminal record in the United 
States in recent years, there still remain 
many good, loyal citizens among them. 

Those who were present last week when 
Senator WiLLIs SMITH addressed the annual 
meeting of the members of the chamber of 
commerce and their guests here, recall his 
emphasis upon immigration. It has been 
too lax, it has been too easy for the wrong 
type, the undesirable, the subversive, to enter 
the United States legally and illegally. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of illegal immigrants are 
in the United States, many of them Italians, 
with no desire to become naturalized, loyal 
American citizens. 

Many of the biggest scale rackets in the 
history of the United States, including liquor 
in the prewar dry area, narcotics, white 
slavery, blackmail, murder, bear the names 
of Italians. All these disgrace the heritage 
of their countrymen and women who were 
and are masters as musicians, poets, painters, 
leaders in the fields of science and inven- 
tion, artisans in front ranks identified. 

Senator SMITH is convinced, along with so 
many of his fellow citizens, that the laxity 
of immigration laws, and the failure of the 
Government to screen aliens, weed them out, 
return them to their source or origin if 
need be in the interest of national security, 
is responsible for most, if not all, of sub- 
versive activities in the country today. He 
is so right. 

The foreign-born citizen in the United 
States whose interest is racketeering instead 
of good citizenship has no place in the coun- 
try. After granted citizenship, if it is vio- 
lated, it should be revoked and expulsion 
from the country immediate and final. 

Check on aliens, most of them in the met- 
ropolitan areas of the country, is something 
that isn’t done as it should be by local and 
State and Federal agencies. This country 
should welcome good citizens from anywhere 
else in the world. It is too good to be a 
dumping ground for any percentage of riff- 
raff from anywhere. Yet it is receptive to 
such, if carelessly. 

The McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, that 
required an overriding of the President's 
veto, hearkens back to the time of Senator 
Robert R. (Our Bob) Reynolds when he was 
the stanchest immigration-control advocate 
in the United States Senate. He was far- 
sighted enough to see, years ahead, what the 
McCarran-Walter Act strikes at. Yet he was 
subjected to political criticisms and defeated, 
by the reigning bosses of American politics 
caring more for patronage within the cycle 
of their time than the present or future 
welfare of their country. 

The first obligation of government in the 
United States, by the people and for the 
people, is the preservation of the country 
for those who love it and deserve protection. 
On immigration this: 

Bold Joe Fuski, Sacramento underworld 
king, boasted he, because of his block of 
votes, wasimmune. He blundered in putting 
a very young girl into one of his dens. Con- 
victed, imprisoned in San Quentin, he was 
No. 33,548. When his term was up Federal 
immigration officers met him at the gate. 
He was deported from New York on the 
steamship Conte Rossi October 22, 1922, to 
his native Italy. At that time any passage 


of a Registration of Aliens Act was prevented 
by blundering idealists. These guiped down 
propaganda of interference with personal 
liberties. 


Some blundering idealists now even advo- 
cate the United States of America’s aban- 
doning its sovereignty as to immigration 
control to United Nations seepage. 

The prompt June 1952 override of the 
President's veto of their McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act constituted an emphatic 
restatement of the 1921-22-24 quota acts. 

It is admitted readily, and not without 
gratitude, that within the century immi- 
grants have contributed much to the pro- 
gressive development of America. The name 
list is long of those who have been creators. 
Their opposites have been leeches and para- 
sites, a list of names many times too long. 

Tightening of immigration laws is far 
overdue as the new law becomes effective. 
It applies to screening, through fine mesh, to 
prove that applicants for admission to the 
country are worthy of a friendly reception, 
that they will keep the trust in them. 


Need For More Fuel Gas in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ohio Can Use More Fuel Gas,” 
published in the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 
patch of December 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Oxuto Can UsE More FUEL Gas 


Ohio needs gas. But Ohio has been de- 
prived of an added supply that has been 
offered it because a bureau in Washington 
says Ohio cannot have it. 

Recently the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission protested a ruling by the Federal 
Power Commission which said that the Texas- 
Ohio C6. could not build a gas pipe line 
from Texas to a point in Ohio near Lancaster. 
The Texas-Ohio Co., the Federal bureau said, 
had not proved that it has adequate supplies 
of gas to fill such a pipe line. 

Yet, the Ohio commission says that the 
record shows the company could deliver gas 
at competitive rates. 

And the Ohio commission points out that 
this State’s critical gas shortage is threaten- 
ing its economic health. The way has been 
paved for an appeal to the courts if the 
Federal Bureau does not reverse its ruling. 

This kind of hindrance to development and 
even danger to normal economic health are 
the hallmarks of the Federal bureaucracy. 
There is a case for the Federal control of 
power in the Nation, as long as that control 
is supervisory. There is no place for arbi- 
trary control by the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government Bureaus in recent 
years have been quite generous in allotting 
to practically all comers gas that might well 
have been more extensively used in Ohio and 
other similar areas where natural gas has 
long been considered an essential fuel, They 
have distributed it freely into new areas un- 
accustomed to gas and have sanctioned the 
extension of gas pipe lines into communities 
where gas is almost a novelty. 

As a result, Ohio’s needs, while expanding, 
have been more and more restricted. And 
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now in this instance, the Ohlo commission 
seems fully warranted in appealing to the 
courts for more gas if the Federal Power 
Commission does not back up on its suspi- 
ciously arbitrary decision. 


Report of Hon. Michael V. DiSalle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the Record the report of Hon. 
Michael V. DiSalle as special consultant 
to the Economic Stabilization Agency: 


OFFICE or Price STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1952. 
Hon. ROGER L. PUTNAM, 
Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Rocer: I am herewith transmitting 
a report on the present status and recom- 
mendations for the future use of price con- 
trols. As you no doubt remember, I reported 
as per your request on December 1. 

Because of the shortness of the time in- 
volved, the report is of necessity not as de- 
tailed as I would have like it to be, but I 
believe that it generally covers the subject 
of the research which you asked me to un- 
dertake. 

I am attaching also a list of the people 
with whom I talked with reference to the 
subject matter of the report. The conclu- 
sions are mine as is the responsibility for 
the same. The discussions held were for 
the purpose of checking information, experi- 
ence, and possible recommendations. There 
was a marked unanimity of opinion on the 
subject of the potential or existing pressures 
present and the possibility of setting them in 
motion. Some disagreed as to the need for 
direct controls but generally the position 
was against premature discard of their use. 

Please permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion to you, the members of your staff, and 
the OPS staff for their kind cooperation. I 
sincerely feel there is a great potentiality 
for good that can still be accomplished 
through the judicious use of the stabilization 
program. 

I enjoyed this opportunity of working with 
you again and hope that the report will be 
of some use. 

With every best personal wish, I am 

Sincerely yours. 
MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 


— 


REPORT TO ROGER L. PUTNAM, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 


There seems to be a general unanimity of 
opinion that today the Nation is experienc- 
ing a period of economic stability. The Joint 
Committee on Defense Production states in 
its most recent report: 

“In the 12 months which have elapsed 
since the first annual report of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, the op- 
eration of our economy has been quite stable. 
This stability is revealed by a close study of 
commodity prices at the present time as com- 
pared to a year ago.” 

That this condition might have been 
achieved without the imposition of direct 
controls has been debated, but we know as a 
certainty that it has been achieved with the 
use of direct controls and that our produc- 
tion and productive capacity has increased to 
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high levels not long ago deemed unattain- 
able, 

In the course of the operation of this kind 
of program, errors will be committed, for such 
programs are complex and they are operated 
by people. But it is not the purpose of this 
report to attempt in any way to place the 
blame for mistakes in Judgment. Blame is a 
national product for which we seem to have 
an unlimited productive capacity, and which 
never is found on the list of commodities 
in short supply. 

There are so many positive factors to em- 
phasize and so many correct decisions for 
which we can be grateful that the only pur- 
pose of looking at errors is the possible use 
of the good gained by their correction in 
achieving a better balanced course for the 
future. 

The use of direct controls in our economy 
is inseparably tied with the decisions made 
in connection with our foreign policy, our na- 
tional security, and the conduct of our af- 
fairs that might be forced upon us by world 
conditions, the control of which may not fall 
completely within our direction or guidance. 

For example, the Committee for Economic 
Development in its September 21, 1952, report 
on the subject the Threat to Our National 
Security, had this to say: 

“The threat to our security exists because 
of the expansion of Soviet power in the wake 
of the war and because of unsettled condi- 
tions in many parts of the non-Communist 
world which provide temptation and oppor- 
tunity for further expansion of Communist 
power. The power of the Soviet bloc has 
thus come into conflict with our interests or 
those of our allies at many points around the 
world.” 

It was this conflict with our interests as 
represented by our participation in the 
United Nations that took us into Korea and 
that brought into play the inflationary spiral 
of late 1950 and early 1951. 

After World War II we had quickly 
scrapped controls; in fact, the action was 
considered as being premature in the minds 
of many people. But it was in keeping with 
our own natural impatience with conflict 
and controls of any kind. This was a factor 
which also contributed to the reluctance to 
embark upon another controls program at 
a time when the action in Korea was ex- 
pected to be of short duration and small 
economic impact. If we have learned any- 
thing, we certainly received a lesson as to 
what can happen to an economy already run- 
ning at high speed, as it receives an addi- 
tional psychological push. 

In June of 1950 we had no direct con- 
trols. Taxes were increased almost im- 
mediately; we were not suffering from short- 
ages; the national budget was not only in 
balance, but during the year showed a siz- 
able cash surplus, Yes, our economic house 
was in order, but the winds of anticipatory 
buying practically wrecked us, before we 
could tighten down the storm windows. 

In 8 months the consumer price index 
rose 8 percent, the wholesale index 16 per- 
cent, and the spot market index 50 per- 
cent, and we chose up sides as we engaged 
in a race between prices and wages. Those 
were the factors that led to the imposition 
of direct controls, and those are the forces 
that have since been quieted but not ren- 
dered impotent. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Directing the report first to the question— 
Should controls be scrapped between now 
and January 20, 1953? 

My answer is a positive “No.” It has been 
pointed out that the use of direct controls 
is tied in with our decision as to foreign 
policy, our security program, and the part we 
intend to play in the strengthening of our 
allies, These decisions will be known early 


in the next administration. With them will 
come the answer as to whether or not ad- 
ditional inflationary pressures will assert 
themselves. A decision to expand or to ac- 
centuate activities in Korea, or to enter in 
active participation in other theaters, might 
furnish the small spark needed to ignite 
again the pressures that we Know are pres- 
ent. 

Between now and January 20, it is my 
recommendation that no major action be 
taken either as to decontrol, suspension or 
basic change in policy, but that every effort 
be made to maintain the status quo. By 
maintaining the status quo we do not mean 
a policy of inaction but a program giving 
particular attention to the following points: 

(a) The agency should go forward with a 
positive program of control in the areas in 
which such control is permitted by law and 
will serve a useful purpose. 

(b) The heavy administrative burden of 
applying present pricing standards could 
continue to be met by the use of interim 
adjustments estimated on the basis of data 
already available or readily attainable 
through informal methods. 

(c) As complete a program of food price 
stabilization as possible with suggested im- 
provements in the present program and law 
to be made available to the incoming admin- 
istration. 

For example, the action contemplating the 
establishment of local stabilization boards 
might be desirable. But it is necessarily a 
long-term program, and the final decision 
should be made by the people who will be 
charged with the continuance or total dis- 
continuance of the program. In the mean- 
time, the operation of the pilot boards that 
have been established will provide valuable 
experience which can be used in making the 
final decision. 

The decision as to total suspension or de- 
control in consumer areas should also be left 
for study in connection with the over-all 
program. 

Personnel actions should be frozen, that 
is, no new employees should be brought in. 
Budget restrictions are such that some re- 
duction in force will be necessary. This 
might be achieved by natural attrition plus 
the freeze in employment. If not, additional 
reductions should be Kept to an orderly mini- 
mum with every effort made to retain 
trained and experienced personnel. 

An immediate designation by the incoming 
administration of a person who would be- 
come familiar with the general needs of the 
program during this period would be ex- 
tremely helpful, in helping to arrive at deci- 
sions which will have to be made as Con- 
gress begins its hearings. This has been 
recommended to Senator Henry CABOT LODGE, 
liaison representative of the incoming ad- 
ministration. It is hoped that some action 
will be taken soon, 


LONGER-RANGE PROBLEMS 


What about the period after January 20? 

Again the answer lies with the decisions 
to be made by the new administration on the 
broad issues of foreign policy, and also on the 
decisions that might have to be made as the 
result of actions taken by the Soviets in their 
relations with the rest of the world. 

That the world markets of basic materials 
are sensitive to those decisions was demon- 
strated in the week ending November 26, 
1952. Early in the week when truce prospects 
in Korea appeared improved, many commodi- 
ties declined, but by midweek, when the 
India peace proposal was rejected by the 
Soviet Union, many prices advanced. 

During this period Congress will be in ses- 
sion and hearings have been announced on 
a possible renewal of the Defense Production 
Act. Congressional reaction to executive de- 
cision can be quickly translated into legis- 
lative action, 
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INFLATIONARY PRESSURES STILL EXIST 


The situation existing today can be sum- 
marized and kept up to date for legislative 
and executive review. The pressure upon the 
price agency for increases and decontrol is 
heavy in many, many areas and this fact in 
itself demonstrates what might happen to 
prices in those areas in the event decon- 
trol was ordered, Attached hereto find list 
of areas pressing for price relief under ex- 
isting standards in just the Industrial Mate- 
rials and Manufactured Goods Division, (Ex- 
hibit A.) Many of the basic inflationary fac- 
tors today are similar to those existing in 
late 1950. -Personal spendable income is at a 
high peak; business and industrial expan- 
sion continues at high levels; cumulative 
sayings are at high levels and continue to 
grow at an almost record-breaking pace; em- 
pioyment is at an all-time high; the work- 
week continues to move upward as the re- 
sult of shortages of manpower, indicating 
larger earnings for the expanded workweek, 
Any change in business or consumer psychol- 
ogy could readily release a new buying spree 
of record-breaking proportions. 

Consumer-credit restrictions have been 
eliminated; shortages still continue in a 
number of areas. An analysis of the whole- 
sale price index shows a perceptible increase 
in the percentage of commodities approach- 
ing peak prices. Whereas in June 1952 only 
44 percent of commodities were within 1.9 
percent of their peak, in October of 1952, 50 
percent were in that category. There are in- 
dications that the Consumer’s Price Index for 
the period ending November 15, 1952, will also 
be at another high level. 

The impression has been created that di- 
rect controls can be eliminated without 
damaging price increases. All the factors in- 
volved lead us to opposite conclusions. For 
example, a vast number of items continue 
at record or near record highs. For example, 
see Exhibits B and C. 

A Wall Street Journal story of Wednesday, 
December 3, quotes William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
as saying: “The persistent rapid growth in 
private indebtedness, notably in consumer 
and mortgage debt, cannot be viewed with 
equanimity.” This was pursuant to a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board report showing consumer 
credit outstanding at the end of October 
amounting to $22,300,000,000, up $650,000,- 
000 from September. In November 1951, a 
year ago, there was just under $20,000,000,000 
of consumer credit. Since May of this year, 
when the Federal Reserve dropped its control 
of consumer credit pursuant to agitation for 
such removal from Congress and other 
sources, there has been a $2,100,000,000 boost 
in credit and predictions are that the total 
may go as high as $24,000,000,000 by the 
year’s end. What has happened to personal 
disposable income, personal consumption ex- 
penditure, net savings and liquid savings !s 
demonstrated by the attached chart marked 
“Exhibit D.” But it can be noted that where- 
as disposable personal income was at the an- 
nual rate of $199,100,000,000 in the second 
quarter of 1950, at the end of the third quar- 
ter of 1952, it had reached a rate of $235,300,- 
000,000. Personal consumption expenditures 
had increased in the same period from $189,- 
300,000,000 to $215,000,000,000, actual net 
savings from $9,800,000,000 to $20,300,000,000, 
and liquid savings from $266,100,000,000 to 
$231,700,000,000. 

Net working capital of United States cor- 
porations, marked “Exhibit E,” was increased 
from $73,800,000,000 in March of 1950 to 
$85,700,000,000 in June of 1952. 

Any discussion of the budget for 1953 
or thereafter must necessarily be subject 
to whatever alterations, modifications or 
changes that must, of course, await the de- 
termination by the new Administration. 
Although present indications are that new 
defense obligations for the fiscal year 1954 
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will be reduced, actual cash expenditures 
during the calendar years 1953 and 1954 will 
be higher than they have ever been in the 
peacetime history of this country. The 
$46,000,000,000 figure for the fiscal year 1952 
will be increased by approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1953 and for fiscal 1954 
there no doubt will be an increase even be- 
yond, since these years will see an increase 
in the delivery of items with long-lead time. 
Any reduction in defense obligations in the 
forthcoming budget, will not be noted until 
sometime after the fiscal year 1954. It is of 
interest to note that the fixed cost of main- 
tenance of the Armed Forces without any 
provision for major procurement or military 
public works is estimated at $25,200,000,000 
but it is very hard to assume a program 
which will envision an armed force of 314 
million people without some expenditure for 
replacement of obsolescent equipment or the 
acquisition of new and needed defense 
weapons. 

But even assuming that such an operation 
is possible and feasible, the fixed cost of 
operation will long be a burden on the Na- 
tion’s budget, again demonstrating that com- 
plete relief from the burden of military ex- 
penditures will not come in a world in which 
an armaments race continues and philoso- 
phies collide, 

Indications are very strong that whereas 
the rise that occurred immediately following 
the Korean war was based almost wholly on 
anticipatory and speculative buying, a sharp 
rise today could even more easily be sup- 
ported by the actual status of our economy 
and could be set in motion by a number and 
variety of incidents. There are some defia- 
tionary factors present, as for example some 
reduction of the backlog in consumer de- 
mand and an increase in our productive 
capacity. However, neither or both of these 
achievements has been so complete that they 
in themselves could hold in check an infia- 
tionary rise should our present demands sud- 
denly increase. Each month that we con- 
tinue to expand capacity and production is 
that much more assurance that we will be 
able to travel the entire path between the 

g and leveling off of our defense pro- 
gram with relative economic stability. 

To the cry for almost immediate disman- 
tling of the structure of direct controls, one 
might ask why should we make the choice 
immediately between the certainty of sta- 
bility and the unknown developments that 
might occur should we destroy this weapon 
that may be needed in our economic arma- 
ment. 

After all, in the conduct of the affairs of 
this Nation in an uncertain world, we cannot 
possibly risk the chance of reckless adven- 
ture when we recognize the fact that eco- 
nomic strength is as essential to survival 
as is military strength and security. 

In times of relative world peace, we main- 
tain some standing armed forces and our 
armament program is at a minimum. This 
fluctuates with changing conditions in the 
world. The same approach should be used 
in appraising our economic needs in times 
of great potential dangers. We should not 
destroy any one of the number of economic 
controls, both direct and indirect, that might 
have to be brought into place in the event 
of aggravated world conditions. To each 
technique we should allocate its proper per- 
spective and its proper functions, 


PRICE-CONTROL LIMITATIONS 

Price control will never become a very pop- 
ular technique, and it is always an easy prey 
before legislative bodies. First of all it is 
an irritant; and secondly, it can never hope 
for strong consumer support. No price is 
ever low enough to satisfy the average con- 
sumer to the point that he will become an 
ardent devotee of price controls. He might 


develop the idea that prices might be higher 
if not restrained, but never the thought that 
they are as low as economic conditions and 
the law permits. This thinking is both a 
weakness and a strength of price controls, 
for by their very nature they can last only 
long enough to do the necessary job, and not 
long enough to become habit forming. 

One of the difficulties I have found with 
price control is that too much has been 
claimed for it and consequently too much is 
expected of its functions. There are cer- 
tainly many worth-while objectives that can- 
not and will not be achieved by price stabili- 
zation. Price stabilization is not a method 
of correcting social and economic malad- 
justments. Price stabilization cannot correct 
inequities or disparities between individuals 
or groups of individuals. Price stabilization 
cannot assure the retired worker that he will 
live comfortably on a $40-a-month pension. 
Price stabilization cannot give compensation 
to the man out of work. Price stabilization 
cannot equalize living conditions between 
single men who earn $60 a week and the man 
with seven children who earns $60 a week. 
Price stabilization cannot automatically 
solve the problems of widows, dependent 
children, the aged, or infirm. 

The most that price stabilization can do 

for these unfortunate people is to minimize 
the blows that come from inflationary rises 
and keep them from falling further behind 
in their battle for existence. The record of 
price stabilization in this period is one in 
which it has served that function in addition 
to restoring confidence in price stability and 
preventing excessive or unjustifiable price 
increases in the cost of our mobilization 
program. 
It might be well to remember the fact that 
in the past 20 years the greatest devaluation 
of the dollar has occurred in three periods of 
sharp price rise. These rises were generally 
related to world conflicts. Two of these 
sharp price spurts could have been prevented, 
at least in part, by appropriate actions on our 
part, and one (the pre-World War II rise) was 
almost a natural sequence of traveling from 
an economy that was struggling under hard 
body blows to achieve new levels of produc- 
tion. These periods were the periods immedi- 
ately preceding and during the early months 
of World War II, the period immediately 
following World War II, in which direct con- 
trols were scrapped too soon. The third 
period was the period immediately after the 
beginning of the Korean conflict, for which 
we were unprepared with standby authority 
or organization. 

Since the institution of direct controls af- 
ter Korea, the consumer price index has 
moved up 3.8 percent. In the same period 
the wholesale index has moved down 4.5 per- 
cent and the spot market index has moved 
down 32.6 percent but it might be well to 
note that the wholesale index is 11 percent 
above the pre-Korean level. 

_ SUSPENSION AND DECONTROL 

During this period suspension actions have 
been taken by the Office of Price Stabilization 
with reference to commodities when market 
price was substantially below ceilings. That 
even academic ceilings have some repressive 
influence might be argued from the fact that 
market prices have arisen since the suspen- 
sion dates. I am attaching hereto a list of 
the selected commodities in the BLS Whole- 
sale Price Index showing what has happened 
to them since suspension actions were 
ordered. (Exhibit F.) This is not to argue 
that suspension actions should not be taken 
but that the problem should be approached 
with considerable caution, 

Publicity emphasis on suspension or de- 
control actions has created the impression 
that prices are generally weak. The fact is 
that price softness exists largely in relation 
to high ceilings resulting from the meteoric 
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rises of Iate 1950 and early 1951. It does not 
necessarily mean that the cost of living and 
consumer prices are so low as not to be 
dangerous areas which could easily follow or 
even possibly lead a sharp upward rise. The 
acceptance of proposals to completely decon- 
trol food and other consumer areas would 
soon make direct controls, both price and 
wage, totally unacceptable. 

In passing it might be well, to correct the 
impression that decontrol or suspension has 
been so extensive, to call attention to chart 
marked exhibit G entitled “Control Status of 
Individual Commodities as of November 26, 
1952, Showing Base Value Weights.” This 
chart shows that approximately 72 percent 
of the value of the BLS wholesale price index 
is still under OPS control, while only 14.1 
percent has been suspended and 4.8 percent 
been decontrolled. 

I was alarmed in talking with some of the 
people in OPS commodity branches who in- 
dicated they were approaching the problems 
of decontrol from the standpoint that in- 
creases in prices would occur anyway as a’ 
result of the application of stabilization 
pricing standards. This is almost a natural 
result of attempts to operate a program with 
too few people, people who have been bat- 
tered and pushed from side to side, who have 
been asked to do too much, and who then 
arrive at a point where they must do those 
things that appear to be the most pressing. 
The action of decontrol today, because of 
increases that might be achieved under the 
earnings standards, does not contemplate 
that tomorrow the same commodities are free 
to move without any regard to the economic 
necessities of the Nation. 

It demonstrates again the difference be< 
tween savings and investment, Certainly 
if we owned a home that was valued at $10,- 
000 and carried a $2,500 insurance policy on 
it we would immediately gain from the sav- 
ings in paying smaller insurance premiums, 
However, should our home be destroyed, we 
would soon realize that our savings were 
very small and disproportionate to the loss 
incurred. So in the operation of a controls 
program as well as in the consideration of 
scrapping it altogether, we must remember 
that the immediate cost might be small in a 
long-term operation and I certainly feel that 
the life and existence of this Nation must 
be measured in terms of many generations 
to come. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 


With consumer expenditures at $215,000,- 
000,000 a year, a 1 percent rise in consumer 
prices presents a rather tidy sum of $2,150,- 
000,000, which cannot even be compared with 
the cost of operating a stabilization program 
for 1 or 2 years. “A 4 percent rise in prices 
of items purchased by the Defense Depart- 
ment, if those purchases should amount to 
$25,000,000,000 at present prices, would mean 
an added cost to the American taxpayer of 
$1,000,000,000." Of course, the inevitable 
argument is that price controls will cost us 
in interference with production but we can 
point to the two periods in which we have 
had experience with direct controls and point 
to both of those periods as great examples of 
how labor, management, and agriculture 
have achieved splendid production records, 
The fact that the price stabilization program 
has operated as well as it has is a demon- 
stration of how democracy can continue to 
operate with the cooperative attitudes of 
people who have to work together, For with- 
out it, it would have been impossible. 

Each amendment to the legislation has 
been one that has made it just a little more 
difficult to operate and yet in spite of these 
difficulties the program has moved forward 
with a minimum amount of interference 
with the productive needs of the Nation. 
In connection with the weakening amend- 
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ments, I like to think of a cartoon that ap- 
peared in one of our newspapers, in which 
a little fat mustached fellow was pictured 
as a gladiator being thrown into the arena 
with a hungry-looking lion named inflation; 
his spear and his shield had been taken 
away from him and the admonition was: 
“See what you can do with him bare- 
handed.” Of course, the legislation was 
never exactly like that. It is necessary to 
have the strongest kind of legislation pos- 
sible but it is always possible to do better 
even with inadequate legislation than it is 
possible to check the inflationary rises with- 
out any legislation whatever. 

In talking about price stabilization, it 
should be pointed out that price stabiliza- 
tion would be impossible if each element of 
cost was decontrolled or if even some of the 
more important elements of cost were decon- 
trolled. Some economists have felt that we 
could have a controls program while wages 
were permitted to go uncontrolled. Al- 
though I can recognize the economic argu- 
ments for such action as well as the legal 
possibilities, I cannot in good conscience 
overlook the practicalities of the kind of 
society in which we live. 

Today we find many labor leaders advocat- 
ing the elimination of wage controls, and 
many business leaders adyocating the elimi- 
nation of price controls, some advocating 
the elimination of both, 

Until we have eliminated the bulges that 
exist in our economy a program of indirect 
controls cannot succeed in suppressing in- 
fiationary tendencies without the assistance 
of direct price and wage controls. 

Effective controls in our democracy must 
give protection to all people and yet retain 
the flexibility required to do justice to the 
need for price and wage adjustments, and 
at the same time meet the requirements of 
production. 

But flexibility does not mean looseness. 
It does not mean a program without stand- 
ards. It does not mean a program which 
bases its decisions on the economic or po- 
litical strength of the individual groups con- 
cerned. It does not mean a program which 
works on the principle of minimizing the 
squeals. Early last year I told one labor 
group that a wage program cannot be based 
on the strength or weakness of the unions 
involved. It cannot tailor wage increases 
to the ability of particular industries to 
absorb such increases. There must be fair 
standards evenly applied. Price controls 
must be similarly administered upon the 
basis of standards. 

Inequities will arise in the operation of 
programs of this kind and they must be 
corrected as quickly as possible. However, 
in using the inequities as reasons for dis- 
carding the program, should we not con- 
sider the greater and incurable inequities 
resulting from an unbridled and disastrous 
inflation? 

Errors will be made; some can be cor- 
rected and others will remain to constantly 
aggravate the functioning of the program, 
but these are minor difficulties when com- 
pared to the objectives of liberty, freedom 
with justice, and stability. 

We live in a democratic Nation, our peo- 
ple are individuals who have been raised 
to dislike coercion; our system of legal ju- 
risprudence recognizes this fundamental of 
American life in the equity proceedings be- 
fore our courts. There is no way that a 
price controller can force a merchant or in- 
dustrialist to distribute goods at a price 
that he fixes. He may keep them from sell- 
ing at a higher price; he cannot force them 
to sell at a lower price. A wage stabilizer 
cannot force workers to work for the wage 
he establishes as fair wages, or force the 
employer to pay a lower wage than he deems 


to be a fair wage. He can keep them from 
paying a higher wage than ceiling. 

It is well to keep these facts in mind 
when we are inclined to be critical of ac- 
tions that are taken in the interest of ex- 
pediting our security efforts. In price sta- 
bilization, prices have been raised when 
the Director felt it was unnecessary but when 
the production authorities felt it was neces- 
sary to achieve production. It was either 
that or shutting down industries depending 
on an essential basic material. Occasion- 
ally there are decisions made that seem to 
be inconsistent with the aim of stabiliza- 
tion; sometimes they are, and sometimes 
they may even be wrong. But long ago we 
learned that were we to scrap the Supreme 
Court each time we felt that it might be 
wrong, we would have chaos and justice 
would become a very elusive quality in our 
democracy. 

It might be well to remember that without 
question unjustified increases granted un- 
der the program of wage and price controls 
would have occurred if the program had 
not been instituted; but instead of being 
prominent because of their isolation, they 
would have been submerged in thousands of 
unjustifiable increases. 

We must work together, never losing sight 
of our needs and our aims. The major 
crisis of today will act as the leavening 
influence of tomorrow. 

Regulation must only be kept as long as 
necessary, but if done away with before the 
necessity expires, we create new problems 
that we might not be able to solve. 

One of the large costs in the operation of a 
municipal government is the cost of main- 
taining a police and fire department. The 
police department is maintained for the pur- 
pose of protecting the great majority of the 
people against the lawlessfew. A fire depart- 
ment is maintained for the purpose of put- 
ting out a relatively few fires, and if the costs 
of operation were to be based against each 
crime or each fire it would be prohibitive. 
Fire departments are not dismantled because 
a fire has been put out nor is a police depart- 
ment discharged because there has been no 
crime this week. 

Today in progressive municipal govern- 
ments more and more time is being devoted 
to the prevention of crime and fires, through 
education, the perfection of new techniques, 
the elimination of causes, and by constantly 
keeping check on potential trouble areas. 

With inflationary forces still existing in 
this country and in the world, there is still 
a great deal of work that can be done and 
that should be done. 

Using the defense area as a center, sur- 
rounded by defense related areas and cost-of- 
living necessities, with luxury, semiluxury, 
and related items as items on the periphery, 
decontrol or suspension action as the situa- 
tion might warrant should be a normal part 
of a stabilization program working from the 
outside toward the center. Active, direct 
controls, should be eliminated at a time 
when adequate productive capacity has been 
achieved, and potential inflationary pressures 
have reasonably been allayed. When this 
time has come, a relatively small price stabi- 
lization preparedness organization must be 
ready to perform a variety of functions. 
Business analysts and lawyers must be 
trained in enforcement methods and prac- 
tices. Commodity specialists must be 
trained in a number of areas, so that they 
might be used wherever pressures might be- 
come prevalent. Tailored regulations or 
other appropriate regulations must be kept 
abreast of new production methods and ma- 
terials so that they might be immediately 
invoked should the occasion arise. A force in 
being should always be present varying in 
size with current needs, 
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Standby powers should be enacted and del- 
egated to an appropriate authority under 
restrictions imposed by Congress so that the 
economic armament fashioned and main- 
tained as outlined above can be used as soon 
as the need becomes apparent. 

We have so much, we are so strong, our 
cause so just, our objectives so selfiess, that 
nothing and no one can hurt us except our- 
selves. If in the light of cold appraisal we 
do those things that conscience and common 
sense dictate as being necessary, in the pa- 
tient and tolerant method that is an integral 
byproduct of democracy, we will always be 
strong. Only by bowing to materialism and 
immediate self-interest can we lose. The 
world in which we live gives us unlimited 
opportunity to follow either course. The 
forces of totalitarianism are waiting for us 
to make the wrong decision. 

MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Special Consultant on Price Stabi- 
lization, 


Exutsir A 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED 
Goops DIVISION 


LIST OF AREAS PRESSING FOR PRICE RELIEF UNDER 
EXISTING STANDARDS (EXCLUDING THE VOLUME 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL RELIEF AND 
PRICES ON NEW PRODUCTS) 


Building materials branch 


Construction contractors for increased la- 
bor costs (pass-through allowed); blast- 
furnace slag; sand and gravel; structural 
clay products; gypsum; limestone; lime; 
ready-mixed concrete; concrete products; 
cement; fluxstone; asphalt insulating siding; 
asbestos paper, asbestos millboard, and as- 
bestos paper and wool felt insulation; wool 
and woolen mineral insulations; builders’ 
hardware; metal cap and home-canning clo- 
sures; window (sheet) glass; rough rolled, 
figured, heat absorbing and wire glass; steel 
kitchen cabinets; cast brass plumbing fixture 
trim; enameled cast iron plumbing fixtures; 
vitreous enamel plumbing fixtures; valves; 
fire-protection equipment; rain goods equip- 
ment; air-conditioning units; warm-air fur- 
maces, cast or steel, all types; wall heaters; 
boilers, steel low pressure; radiators, all 
types—baseboard convectors; stokers, 1,200 
pounds or less; cast-iron boilers; furnace 
pipe and fittings; domestic heating equip- 
ment; registers and grills; radiator enclosure; 
smoke pipe and elbows; unit heaters; des 
fusers; boiler burner units; boiler installa- 
tion (cork or glass wool products); gas burn- 
ers; duct work for air conditioners; humidi- 
fiers; fan blowers; steam specialties; solar 
heat systems; water softeners, domestic; hot- 
water heaters, cast iron or automatic; elec- 
tric-control equipment; rain-water disposals; 
domestic cooling equipment; oil burners, do- 
mestic or industrial, 


Automotive branch 
None. 
Iron and steel branch 
Dead-burned dolomite and magnesite re- 
fractories; castings as follows: malleable 
iron, gray iron, low-carbon steel, high-alloy 
steel, nonferrous aluminum. 


Nonferrous metals branch 

Primary aluminum pig and ingot, alu- 
minum mill products, aluminum scrap, do- 
mestic primary copper, brass mill products, 
copper wire and cable products, brass mill 
scrap, copper and copper alloy scrap, alloy 
resistance wire, nickel mill products, nickel 
scrap, beryllium master alloy, beryllium mill 
products, porcelain enamels and ceramic 
glaze, asbestos textiles, china clay, fire clay, 
ball clay, fluorspar, rare earths, garnet, roof- 
ing granules, catalyst clay, barite, 
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Machinery branch 

Chemical processing machinery; cotton 
ginning machinery; dairy and milk product 
plant machinery (except farm dairy equip- 
ment); foor surfacing and floor maintenance 
machinery (industrial); food, beverage, and 
brewery machinery; glove-making machin- 
ery; Yaundry, dry cleaning and clothes press- 
ing machinery (commercial); packaging, 
wrapping, filling, and labeling machinery; 
paint-making machinery; pharmaceutical 
manufacturing and processing machinery; 
plastics molding and fabricating machin- 
ery; printing trades machinery; pulp and 
paper industries machinery; rubber-working 
machinery; rubber tire and tube machinery 
(including recapping and retreading ma- 
chinery). 

Sewing machines (industrial); textile ma- 
chinery; tobacco-working machinery; wood- 
working machinery; small hand tools; power 
driven tools; power driven saw blades; cut- 
ting tools; welding electrodes and welding 
equipment; gaskets and packings; abrasive 
products; railroad locomotives; railroad pas- 
senger and freight cars; repair parts for rall- 
road locomotives, passenger and freight cars; 
miscellaneous fixtures, specialties, devices, 
etc., designed for use on railroad locomotive 
cars and for services; conveyor systems; ele- 
vators. 

Instruments for indicating, measuring, and 
testing; industrial scales and balances; pre- 
cision scales; railroad signal equipment; 
laboratory and scientific glassware; machine 
tools; automotive testing and maintenance 
equipment; bearings; bearings and bushings; 
boilers; brushes; chain; compressors; die- 
casting machinery; engines; engine generator 
sets; fans and blowers. 

Furnaces and ovens; gears, pinions, sprock- 
ets, and speed reducers; heat exchanger 
equipment; hydraulic machinery; lubricat- 
ing systems and devices; plating machinery; 
power transmission equipment; rolling-mill 
machinery; stampings; steam cleaning and 
degreasing equipment; pumps; oil field ma- 
chinery and related equipment; logging ma- 
chinery and equipment; ceramics manufac- 
turing machinery; glass-making machinery 
and equipment with the exception of molds 
for glass containers; electrical metallic tub- 
ing; flexible steel conduit; rigid steel conduit; 
conduit elbows and couplings. 

Pole line hardware: Anchors, anchor rods, 
grounding rods, guy clamps, cross arms, 
braces, brackets, racks, pole seats, insulator 
and pole-bands, installation and repair tools. 

Electrical illuminating glassware: Bowls, 
enclosing globes, shades, reflectors, torcheres, 
lantern globes, railroad, marine and traffic 
lighting glassware, miscellaneous interior 
and exterior lighting glassware. 

Electronic devices, equipment and parts, 
heating, melting, burning and thawing 
equipment, portable for industrial and trans- 
portation purposes. Heating units and de- 
vices, electrical intercommunicating systems, 
electronic devices. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pressures for suspension and decontrol. 
Pressures for pass-through of cost increases. 
(These pressures extend across almost all of 
our commodities.) 

Esam B 
Commodities under OPS ceilings entering or 
related to the defense program and having 
prices within 2 percent of record highs, 

October 1952 


Percent 

chan: 

ose tro 
Group and class of commodity mag 
Feb- 

June 
ruary 
1950 | 3951 
= Sonal eet k oducts 

and bakery products..........- 10 -1 
Dairy products and ice cream......... 29 8 


Commodities under OPS ceilings entering or 
related to the defense program and having 
prices within 2 percent of record highs, 
October 1952—Continued 


Percent 
change 
to October 
1952 from: 
Group and class of commodity 


Processed foods—Continued 
Packaged beverage materials (includ- 


ingieofies) 2. os EE E 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials: 


g. 
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shapes......------ 
Fuel burning equipment. 
ORCOIAI RA os e 
Boilers and sheet metal products_....- 
Machinery and motive products: 
Scrapers and graders. .... 
Mixers, pavers, ete... 
Power driven hand tool 
Pumps, compressors, ete. i“ 
Mechanical power transmission equip- 
ON RA RS See EE eG 
Arc welding equipment.._...........- 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural: 


1! 
coco vronn 


BRaECKoCaHoCoo KFeKoSS oF 


Asbestos cement shingle 


Source: Wholesale Price Index, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 


Exuisrr O 
Commodities under OPS ceilings entering or 
related to the defense program and having 
prices at record highs, October 1952 


Group and class of commodity 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials; 
Pennsylvania anthraci 
Bituminous coal...........-. 
Kerosene. 


Lumber: Southern pine_.. 
Metals and metal products: 

TON OFC... .. .220-- nen enennceccsencnece= 
Semifinished steel... .....-..--..- 


COTS... ccennne 


‘Transformers and regula! 
‘Truc 


PHM ROOM NON WNDH OO BOND ONNA 


=. Junior apparel class__.- 
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Exam D 


Consumer income, spending, and saving by 
quarters, second quarter 1950-third quarter 
1952 


[In billions of dollars] 
2 S 
3 3 
a |s2 
=2 ae 
É p 5 E 
aa FA 
Quarter 33 8 A 
2 
-515 
a es 
JE 
an 
2 |S 
A jà 
1950 
Second quarter_|199, 1/189. 
Third quarter_._|208, 5/203. 
Fourth quarter_}216. 0/199. 
1951 
First quarter_._./218. 0/210. 
Second quarter .|223. 2 


1952 


First quarter. ._|230. 5|213, 2| 
Second quarter. |231. 5/214. 9) 
Third quarter_._|235, 3/215. 


Net working capital of United States core 
porations, Match 1950-June 1952 


ae aes paaa 


a 


Exam F 


Percent changes in prices of selected com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Price Index suspended from 
OPS price control 


Price indexes (June 1950=100) 


Silk products subgroup... 
Women’s, misses’ and 


111.3]-....-] Nov. 26 
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Percent changes in prices of selected com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Price Index suspended from 
OPS price control—Continued 


Price indexes (June 1950=100) 


Group 


Hosiery class... 
Cattle-hides cla: 


Percent changes in prices of selected com- 
modities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Wholesale Price Index suspended from 
OPS price control—Continued 


Price indexes (June 1950=100) 


Group Feb- : 
ruary ber 
1951 1952 
Bedding class..........-- 121.9 


miner rug, 9 by 12 
o 


Calfskins class. % A ABNA eO iea se Bot Keat taht ene 5 
Goatskins class... 130.5| 57.8| June 23 Axminster broađdloom....| 142. 0| 110. 3|-..do_.._- 115.2 
Leather subgroup- 140, 2} 90. 5|-.-do---.- 91,5 Velvet floor covering... 143.3) 112; 7|--.do____- 118, 4 
Footwear subgroup_. ---- 121.4] 107.7| Sept. 23 | 107.7 Wilton floor covering.. -| 142.2) 99. 9|_--do..___ 103.5 
Soybean oil, crude, tanks. 162.5] 70.4] Apr. 28 | 83.8 Radio, TV, and phono 
Tallow inedible, packer’s | graph subgroup-_....---| 92.6] 93. 7)...do..... 93.7 
a 3 93. 4!__.do. 99. 4 101.8 
. 97. a 106, 1 on 
a ecient [RA Nonalcoholic beverage | | | 7 > 
112.7| Aug. 29 | 112.7  Subgroup--.----.-.._-. 118, 8}_....- 118.8 
116, 5!_..do..... 116.5 
Exuinir G 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index—Control status of individual commod- 
ities as of Nov, 26, 1952, showing base value weights 


< {Millions of dollars} 


Farm products. ..............- 
Processed foods_..... 
‘Textiles and apparel..... 
Hides, skins, and leather. 
Fuel, pee: lighting... 
Chemicals and products.. 


Lumber and wood products.. fd 
pr - 


11 | Machinery......-..---.---..-. 
12 | Furniture and other house- 
hold durables............-.-- 


13 | Nonmetallic minerals-- .8 
14 
4,776.6 
15 6, 095.6 |. 
00 | All commodities.............--] 203, 747.0 
1 2, 193.3 }..-... 
Grand total. ...........- 205, 940.3 |...... 
Relative importance (percent) - 100.0 


0 | $2, 656. 2 |$10, 197.2 
„6 | 4,069.7 


1 Add to all commodities other than farm products and processed foods, 


KEY 


E-A—Exempted by the Defense Production Act. 


E-OPS—Exempted by action of Office of Price Stabilization. 
8—S led. 


nded. 
80 P Subject to control under the parity adjustment provision. 
CP—Commodities controlled under the parity adjustment provision. 


O—Controlled, 


Hydrogen Bomb Sets Off New World 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the first atom bomb was exploded, 
the possibility that humanity might have 
discovered the means of its. self-exter- 
mination has existed on our planet. The 
H-bomb has made this terrible prospect 
all the more real. Little by little, word 
is being revealed as to the dreadful po- 
tentialities of this weapon. One H-bomb 
such as those dropped at Eniwetok has 
the power of three to five million tons 


of TNT; and the scientific world believes 
that this can be expanded indefinitely. 
A second factor involves the belief that 
the radioactive effect of the new bomb 
is infinitely greater than that of the 
old-fashioned A-bombs. The reproduc- 
tive capacity of humans affected by the 
dust cloud formed by the H-bomb may 
be able to wipe out literally millions of 
people. 

These factors of size amount virtually 
to a difference of degree. Such a weapon 
in our hands is a source of concern not 
only to potential enemies but also to 
ourselves. If we have. this power, 
enemies will seek it eagerly. If we can 
threaten its use, so can they. 

There must be a way out of the im- 
passe of this daily terror. It remains for 
us to find it. This in the last analysis 
will be the crucial test of American for- 
eign policy, 
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Your Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to call to the 
attention of the membership of this 
House, a splendid editorial entitled “Your 
Congress,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 8, 1953, edition of the Reminder- 
Enterprise Press, published in my 
district. 

In the past, I have found that many 
persons are not fully acquainted with 
the everyday duties and responsibilities 
of Members of Congress. I feel, there- 
fore, that editorials such as this one, 
which I am commending to your earnest 
attention, will perform a great public 
service in presenting this subject in an 
impartial light. 

I wish to commend Mr. Leo R. Stonek, 
the editor and publisher of the Reminder- 
Enterprise Press, and to express my 
sincere wish that other newspapers 
throughout the country may emulate his 
example in trying to propagate a better 
understanding of ‘our legislative proc- 
esses and of the manifold duties of those 
persons whom the people at home choose 
to represent them in Washington. 

Your CONGRESS 

It has become a habit with the American 
people to lay most of the blame for the Na- 
‘tion’s ailments on the 531 men and women 
whom they elect to the two Houses of Con- 
gress. This columnist pleads guilty to hav- 
ing been critical upon occasion of our legis- 
lators. However, in this article, I wish to be 
different—I would like to express gratitude 
to a hard-working group for the many things 
they have done, and for leaving undone many 
things that should not have been done. 

It would be too much to expect that in 
such a large group all would be paragons of 
virtue, endowed with infinite wisdom and 
actuated by a sincere desire to do all in their 
power to further the interests of the Ameri- 
can people collectively. In our clubs, in our 
labor unions, even in our churches, human 
nature being what it is, you will always find 
a few who do not measure up, and whose 
memberships therein contribute nothing to 
the progress of the organizations, perhaps 
even detract therefrom. 

Congress, too, has its Members who are not 
as Caesar’s wife, “beyond reproach,” but my 
contact over a period of years with many of 
our elected Representatives at Washington 
in several Congresses has convinced me that 
most of them make an honest and painstak- 
ing effort to measure up to the confidence re- 
posed in them by their electorates. 

To many of us the Congressman’s job, as 
invariably is the case in looking at the other 
fellow’s, looks like a lead-pipe cinch with fat 
pay. But taking into account what his job 
really entails, the skill and patience he has 
to exercise and the long hours he labors, one 
can only conclude that his is a tough, under- 
paid assignment. 

We elect and send a Congressman to Wash- 
ington Then we read in the newspapers that 
Congress sits for just a few hours each day 
and for only 5 days a week. Pretty soft, we 
conclude. But those sessions are only a small 
part of his duties. Here are just a few of 
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the many other things your Congressman 
has to do: 

Each Congressman serves on a committee. 
These committees sit for 8 hours a day, often 
every day in the week and sometimes for a 
stretch of 3 months. These sittings, so es- 
sential for the guidance of Congress, not only 
consume a lot of time but also are a severe 
tax on the patience and stamina of the com- 
mittee member. 

Then there are the letter. to the folks back 
home—you know, the answers to the letters 
you and I write. The average Congressman 
is punctilious in promptly attending to this 
flood of correspondence. 

Many of the Congressmen and Senators 
write a column each week for insertion in 
the weekly newspapers back home. Speaking 
from experience, I can tell you that this re- 
quires considerable time, is no small task. 

And there are the visitors who just have 
to be seen—constituents seeking favors or 
handing out advice—all too few simply drop- 
ping in for a friendly, helpful chat to pay 
their respects and wish the Congressman 
well. 

The foregoing are just a few of the badly 
overworked Representative’s duties. When 
he does manage to find a spare moment or 
two, he has to do a bit of reading to keep 
himself abreast of what the folks are doing 
back home in his congressional district. 

Yes, Congress may have its faults, but at 
least it cannot be accused of lack of indus- 
try. It gets a heap of blame for errors of 
commission or omission for which it is in no 
way responsible. Some of these blunders 
should be charged to the administration and 
its multifarious bureaus; others to the pres- 
sure groups, selfishly seeking to promote 
their own interests to the detriment of the 
people at large. 

By all means we should write our Con- 
gressman and Senators to give them the 
benefit of our sage (?) advice. But how 
many of us take the time to write them when 
we approve of their actions? A pat on the 
back now and then is good for any human 
being, and the men and women we send to 
Washington are no exception to that rule. 

Why not express approval and gratitude 
when your legislators justly deserve them, 
and thus pay tribute to your Congress, a 
legislative group, whose Members with few 
exceptions are industrious, earnest, patriotic 
servants of the American people? 


Mr. Truman’s Farewell Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
Americans may think of former Presi- 
dent Truman’s temperament, campaign 
tactics, and letter writing, we must con- 
fess that his departure was mild, tem- 
perate, and statesmanlike. Like one of 
Shakespeare’s most famous characters 
nothing in his public career so became 
him as his departure therefrom. 

In his budget message and his report 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Truman 
did his best to avoid embarrassment to 
the Eisenhower administration, a ges- 
ture which was hardly predictable on 
the basis of his campaign oratory which 
disturbed the Nation during the month 
of October 1952. 

Some Presidents have succumbed to 
the temptation during the closing days 


of their regime to set up road blocks on 
the path of their successors. Perhaps 
the fact that Mr. Truman was not him- 
self the nominee of the Democratic 
Party may have contributed to his wise 
decision to avoid this course. Perhaps 
Mr. Stevenson urged him to leave the 
White House in good repair, but what- 
ever the cause, the Nation wishes Mr. 
Truman well. He stepped into the 
world’s biggest job at a crucial moment, 
and while the ship of state may be leak- 
ing badly as he leaves, he did not scuttle 
the boat. 


Buick’s Golden Anniversary 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
is the golden anniversary of Buick. 

The story of Buick is the story of the 
automobile. The story of Buick is the 
story of America. 

Fifty years ago, a little group of men 
with vision and courage launched this 
enterprise. Capable hands have carried 
it to its present pre-eminent place in the 
field. It has been a typical American 
success story. 

The Flint Journal has caught some- 
thing of the inspiration of this saga in 
the story printed in its golden anniver- 
sary edition last week, I would ask per- 
mission to have that story printed in 
the Record because in its lines will be 
found the secret of American industrial 
progress and success, but its length pro- 
hibits. It is, however, a story well writ- 
ten and well worthy of everyone’s at- 
tention. 


The accompanying editorial pays de- 
served tribute to those whose initiative 
and tenacity have given this story its sig- 
nificance: 


A Happy Era SEEN For Buick 


The history of Flint and the history of 
Buick are inextricably bound together for 
the last half century. 

Prior to 1903, the year that Buick, as we 
know it, was born, Flint had existed for 
many years, first as a river crossing, then 
progressively as a small settlement, a village, 
a town, and a prosperous community known 
as the “vehicle city” which had developed 
a healthy, growing, carriage-building in- 
dustry. 

So the city of Flint might be regarded as 
the senior member of the firm. But the 
junior member—Buick—from the beginning, 
injected a lot of life into the partnership. 

In a talk at a meeting with representa- 
tives of the press last month, Ivan L. Wiles, 
the highly competent general manager of 
Buick, recalled that 50 years ago David D. 
Buick walked the streets of Flint seeking 
a $10,000 loan to help finance the manufac- 
ture of a car featuring a valve-in-head 
engine. 

He was successful in getting that loan, 
else this anniversary edition would not be 
appearing today. But to go back to Mr. 
Wiles’ speech: 

“He was an inventor of demonstrated 
achievement in other fields. We think of 
such folks as extremely imaginative individ- 
uals. And yet, David Buick’s wildest dreams 
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could not have comprehended the spectac- 
ular growth of the company bearing his 
name. 

“To his great surprise he would learn that 
over 6,500,000 Buick automobiles had been 
built—and that his valve-in-head engine is 
still a basic feature in each of them. He 
would discover that of 1,689 makes of cars 
built during the early days—only 21 had 
survived to the present time. * * * 

“Buick's history has been typical of Amer- 
ica’s growth since the turn of the century. 
It is a proud history. Buick has taken in 
stride two wars, social upheavals, industry 
upheavals, good years and bad years. 

“Fortunately, for all of us who have cast 
our lot with Buick, those predecessors of 
ours built well and soundly—always looking 
to the future. This has been a basic charac- 
teristic of all institutions that have survived 
over many decades—that of building and 
looking to the future.” 

That, indeed, as all will agree who are 
familiar with Buick’s history, is the case. 
Buick has built well and soundly from the 
very beginning. It has had its ups and 
downs, but because the foundation was solid, 
because the superstructure erected by its 
Officials has been sound, because it has looked 
to the future while learning from the past 
and keeping pace with the present, it has 
emerged as the automotive leader it is today. 

Credit for all of Buick's success cannot be 
given to any one man. Many men have 
shared the responsibility for making Buick 
what it is today on its fiftieth anniversary. 
Just as a city is more than steel and cement 
and stone and glass which are its physical 
characteristics, so is an automobile com- 
pany, or any business, more than the things 
which can be seen and touched. 

Buick, like Flint, is the result of an out- 
pouring of men's brains, brawn, ability, yes, 
and tears, and of intangibles such as the 
desire to serve by producing a product of 
which all who had a part in its making can 
be proud. 

Many thousands, in the shops, in the offices 
and in the field, have helped build that fine 
tradition, inspired by the Buick objective 
familiar to scores of millions across the land 
and beyond, “When better automobiles are 
built, Buick will build them.” What can 
be termed the current era of Buick success 
started two decades ago, so particular rec- 
ognition is due to Harlow H. Curtice, the 
man who took over then and remained at 
the helm 15 years. The inspiration, spark, 
drive, genius he provided have been recog- 
nized significantly in General Motors. For- 
tunately for Flint, his Buick mantle was 
placed on able shoulders. 

Yes, David Buick would be surprised could 
he return to Flint today to see what has hap- 
pened to the company that bears his name. 

Possibly some of us will be equally sur- 
prised 50 years from today. But we doubt 
it, for we have seen what has transpired in 
the last 50 years and we are fully prepared 
to see another half century of growth and 
progress. 

The Journal congratulates Buick on its 
golden anniversary and, with Buick, looks 
forward confidently to a happy new era—the 
next half century. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what will 


happen to the 5 percenters on January 
20, 1953? 
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Illinois Support for H. R. 10 and 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith a letter from the Mi- 
nois State Bar Association and a reso- 
lution adopted by the Federation of 
Local Bar Associations of the first su- 
preme judicial district of the State of 
Illinois at its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting at Chester calling for the sup- 
port of all Members of Congress for the 
enactment of legislation as proposed in 
H. R. 8390 and H. R. 8391 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, and which is embodied 
in new bills introduced by Representa- 
tives JENKINS and Keocn in H, R. 10 
and H. R. 11, in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress: 

ILLINOIS STATE Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Springfield, IU., January 14, 1953. 
Re H. R. 8390 and H. R. 8391. 
The Honorable MELVIN PRICE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Federation of Local Bar 
Associations of the first supreme judicial 
district of the State of Illinois at its thirty- 
seventh annual meeting at Chester on Octo- 
ber 21, 1952. Similar resolutions were passed 
at the annual meetings in each of the other 
supreme court districts. 

The Keogh and Reed bills have the en- 
dorsement of the Illinois State Bar Associa- 
tion and such national organizations as the 
American Bar Association, American Medi- 
cal Association, American Farm Bureau, and 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

You possibly received a copy of the reso- 
lution from the officers of the District fed- 
eration, but we wish to again bring this mat- 
ter to your attention. We believe you will 
find these bills economically sound and de- 
serving of your favorable consideration. 
You are requested to support them. 

Very truly yours, 
Amos M. PINKERTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas professional and other self-em- 
ployed persons are not given the benefits pro- 
vided for officers and employees of corpora- 
tions under tax exempt pension plans auth- 
orized by section 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and 

Whereas even though social security bene- 
fits may be made available to professional 
persons by an appropriate act of Congress, 
these benefits would provide only a first layer 
of bare subsistence pensions; and 

Whereas the existing discrimination against 
professional personnel should be removed: 
Now therefore, 

The First District Federation of Local Bar 
Associations in annual meeting at Chester, 
Ill. on October 21, 1952 hereby approves in 
principle and urges the adoption by the Con- 
gress of the Keogh and Reed bills, H. R. 8390 
and H. R. 8391 respectively, as amendments 
to the Internal Revenue Code; be it further 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary 
of the district federation are directed to send 
a certified copy of this resolution to each 
candidate for Congress in this first supreme 
court district requesting him, if elected, to 
support said bills, 


Proposal for Congressional Pay Raises 
Wins Powerful Public Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the proposal of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees that congressional salaries 
should be adjusted to conform to pres- 
ent-day needs and living costs. 

It is encouraging to note that a power- 

ful and important organization -of this 
kind should take this position, and what 
is more, offer some pertinent arguments 
as to why such an adjustment is neces- 
Sary. 
It is also interesting to note that our 
colleagues on the Senate side have al- 
ready initiated efforts toward accom- 
plishing such an adjustment and I think 
it is highly desirable that similar action 
should be taken by the House. 

Because of the graphic manner in 
which the whole question is presented, I 
present for publication in the Recor the 
following article from the Government 
Standard, national weekly newspaper 
edited by Hal J. Miller, well-known 
Washington newspaperman: 

CONGRESS Pay PLAN Is PRAISED 
(By Hal Miller) 

AFGE sponsorship of an upward adjust- 
ment of congressional salaries has been 
warmly received on Capitol Hill. 

Meantime Senator Dmrxsen, Republican, of 
Illinois, has introduced a bill to appoint 
a citizens’ group of 18 leaders in labor, busi- 
ness, education, and other professions to 
bring in recommendations. 

AFGE last week urged that the pay of 
Senators and Representatives be raised from 
$12,500 to $20,000 per annum, with the $2,500 
expense allowance to stand. 


WIDELY SUPPORTED 


This proposal has been widely endorsed 
by Senate and House Members. 

Senator Warkins, Republican, of Utah, 
praised the federation for taking this stand, 
Representative GEORGE S. Lone, Democrat, 
of Louisiana, declared: “You have taken an 
intelligent stand on this question. Con- 
gressmen, who have to maintain two homes 
and meet other heavy expenses, are seriously 
underpaid.” Representative HAROLD HAGEN, 
Republican, of Minnesota, said that Con- 
gressmen, like other citizens, have been hit 
by the cost of living. 


FORMER OPPONENT 


A former opponent of congressional pay 
raises, Representative W. R. Poace, Democrat, 
of Texas, declared: “I am now convinced 
that the time has come when we must in- 
crease congressional salaries if we are to 
retain any independent representatives of 
moderate means in the Congress.” 

He added that “the present salary of $15,- 
000 is certainly far from being the best in 
our community, and it does involve expenses 
far exceeding anything incurred by one who 
holds a comparable position at home.” 

There is widespread public interest in and 
support for the legislation to increase the 
salaries of Members of Congress introduced 
by Senator DIRKSEN, 

The citizens’ group of 18 outstanding per- 
sons to study the question would be appoint- 
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ed by the President, the Chief Justice, the 
Vice President, and the Speaker of the House, 

This citizen group would present its find- 
ings to Congress regarding what should be 
done about adjusting salaries and Congress 
would act on the basis of what the group 
proposed. 

IMPARTIAL STUDY 

Senator DRESEN believes that, if an im- 
partial citizen group found congressional 
salaries too low, Congress could take the 
proper action without fear of political conse- 
quences. 

The present salary of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives is not nearly enough to enable 
Members to meet their obligations, in the 
opinion of many. 

The National Committee for Strengthening 
Congress, a nonpartisan group, last week 
strongly urged a congressional pay raise. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Dirksen’s bill was referred to the 
Senate Civil Service Committee. Senator 
CARLSON, Republican, of Kansas, who will 
be the committee's chairman, announced 
that his group will give the measure imme- 
diate consideration. 

Columnist Joe Young points out the meas- 
ure has implications for Government em- 
ployees also. If Congress votes itself a pay 
increase, it would be more likely to approve 
a Federal employee pay boost. 

“Also, it would lead to a gradual realine- 
ment of the Government salary scale to pro- 
vide more top salary jobs,” he stated. “Con- 
gress always has been reluctant to authorize 
jobs in the executive branch that pay more 
money than Members of Congress receive.” 


FEDERAL SALARIES 


Here is a partial list of positions in all 
branches of the Federal Government which 
pay $12,500 or more per annum. 

The positions and salaries listed were taken 
from the Official Register of the United 
States, 1951, published by the United States 
Civil Service Commission and from the For- 
eign Service List, January 1952, published 
by the State Department. The salary figures 
in the Official Register, however, do not re- 
flect the pay raise granted by Public Law 201, 
Eighty-second Congress, approved October 24, 
1951, and adjustments have been made to 
reflect this raise whenever it seemed probable 
that the provisions of the law were appli- 
cable. It is possible, however, that, since 
only individual salaries and not salary grade 
are recorde in the Register, a salary taken 
as the beginning salary of one grade may 
actually be the top salary of the next lower 
grade. 

SUPERGRADE JOBS 

In the so-called supergrade positions of 
the classified service, the base salary for 
grade GS-16 is $12,000 and these positions, 
when identified, have been excluded from 
the list although longevity increases might 
bring the total salary to $12,800. 

The disposition of certain other positions 
needs a note of explanation. There are ap- 
proximately 70 positions in the Diplomatic 
Service as chiefs of mission. By law, the 
President is authorized to assign these posi- 
tions to four classes, with salary ranging 
from $15,000 to $25,000. The salaries of in- 
dividual ambassadors and ministers tradi- 
tionally have been kept confidential by the 
State Department, and so we have not been 
able to make any direct assignment of these 
positions to salary categories. 

By law or reorganization plan, some 85 
positions have been located in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Public Health Service, and 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. These positions were established, with 
salaries up to $15,000 authorized, to enable 
the agencies to secure highly skilled technical 
personnel who might otherwise be unable to 
accept Federal employment. No details are 
available, for security reasons, as to the salary 
level of individual military officers. These 
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positions have been included on the last page 
of this list, 
SOME OMITTED 


It should be noted that the Officlal Reg- 
ister lists persons occupying administrative 
and supervisory positions and each agency is 
responsible for the positions it lists. It is 
possible, therefore, that some nonadminis- 
trative positions which pay $12,500 or more 
have been omitted. Consultants and mem- 
bers of boards paid on a per diem basis also 
have been omitted. 

In view of the above qualifications, and 
since it was impossible in the time available 
to check each position with the proper official 
of the agency involved, this list must be 
regarded as incomplete and subject to correc- 
tion. It may be useful as a guide to the sort 
of positions in the higher salary brackets, but 
should not be regarded as definitive. 


SALARIES LISTED 


One hundred thousand dollars plus allow- 
ances: The President of the United States. 

Thirty thousand dollars plus allowances: 
Vice President of the United States, President 
pro tempore of the Senate (when there is no 
Vice President), Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Twenty-five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars: Chief Justice of the United States. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars (nine posi- 
tions plus Ambassadors): Eight Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Representative to the United Nations, 
Ambassadors (exact number is confidential). 


CABINET PAY 


Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars 
(nine positions): Members of the Cabinet 
(Secretary of State, Treasury, Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Attor- 
ney General, Postmaster General). 

Twenty thousand dollars (nine positions 
plus Ambassadors): The Assistant to the 
President, Special Counsel to the President, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, General Man- 
ager, Atomic Energy Commission, Adminis- 
trator, Economic Stabilization Agency, Ad- 
ministrator, Mutual Security Agency, 
Deputy Representative to the United Na- 
tions, Ambassadors (exact number is con- 
fidential). 


EIGHTEEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOBS 


Eighteen thousand dollars (12 positions) : 
Three Secretaries to the President, Secre- 
tary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Air Force, General Man- 
ager, Alaska Railroad, four members, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Deputy Gen- 
eral Manager, Atomic Energy Commission. 


SEVENTEEN -THOUSAND-FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR 
JOBS 

Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars 
(94 positions plus Ambassadors) : Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States; 65 judges, 
Circuit Courts of Appeals; 5 judges, United 
States Court of Claims; 5 judges, United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; 
Director, Bureau of the Budget; Chairman, 
National Security Resources Board; Under 
Secretary of State; Deputy Representative in 
the Security Council of the United Nations; 
Representative in Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations; Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Solicitor General; 
Deputy Attorney General; Deputy Postmas- 
ter General; Under Secretary of the Interior; 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation; Administrator, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration; Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Administrator, General 
Services Administration; Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; Deputy 
Administrator Mutual Security Agency; Ad- 
ministrator Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation; Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; Ambassadors (exact number_is confi- 
dential), 


SIKTEEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOBS 
‘Sixteen thousand dollars (19 positions): 


assistant Comptroller General; Assistant Di- 


rector, Bureau of the Budget; 3 members, 
Council of Economic Advisers; Vice Chair- 
man, National Security Resources Board; 
Director, Office of International Security Af- 
fairs, Department of State; Chairman, Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee to Atomic Energy 
Commission, Department of Defense; Chair- 
man, Research and Development Board, De- 
partment of Defense; Chairman, Munitions 
Board, Department of Defense; Administra- 
tor, National Production Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce; Chairman, Federal 
Maritime Board, Department of Commerce; 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission; Chair- 
man, Wage Stabilization Board; Director of 
Price Stabilization; Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, Export-Import Bank of Washington; 
Deputy Administrator, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration; Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
Deputy Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; Chief Medical Director, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


FIFTEEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOBS 


Fifteen thousand dollars (432 positions, 
plus ambassadors) : 

Legislative branch: Public Printer, Li- 
brarian of Congress, Architect of the Capitol. 

Judicial branch: Nine judges, United 
States Customs Court; 24 judges, United 
States district courts; Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. 

Executive branch: Six administrative as- 
sistants to the President; executive secre- 
tary, National Security Council. 

Deputy, Under and Assistant Secretaries 
(including Special Assistants): Special As- 
sistant to Secretary of State; 10 Assistant 
Secretaries of State; Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration; Deputy 
Under Secretary of State; Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense; Under Secretary of the 
Army; 2 Assistant Secretaries of the Army; 
Under Secretary of the Navy; 2 Assistant 
Secretaries of the Navy; Under Secretary 
of the Air Force; 2 Assistant Secretaries 
of the Air Force; 8 Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral; 4 Assistant Postmasters General; 3 
Assistant Secretaries of the Interior; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture; Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce; 3 Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor. 

Members of Boards and Commissions: Two 
members, Federal Maritime Board; 5 mem- 
bers, Civil Aeronautics Board; 2 members, 
Civil Service Commission; 12 members 
(when actually employed), Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board; 3 Directors, Export-Import Bank 
of Washington; 7 members, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission; 5 members, Federal 
Power Commission; 5 members, Federal 
Trade Commission; 2 members, Home Loan 
Bank Board; 11 members, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; 3 Members, Motor Car- 
rier Claims Commission; 5 members, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; 3 members, 
National Mediation Board; 3 members, Rail- 
road Retirement Board; 5 members, Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission; 6 members, 
Tariff Commission; 16 judges, Tax Court of 
the United States; 3 Directors, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Legal staff: Counselor, 
State; General Counsel, Mutual Security 
Agency; General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Executives, including Governors of Terri- 
tories and possessions: Director, German Af- 
fairs, Department of State; Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of International Security Affairs, 
Department of State; Administrator, Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration, Department 
of State; Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department; Deputy Director, 
Weapons System Evaluation Group, Depart- 
ment of Defense; Research Adviser, Bureau 


Department of 
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of Medicine and Surgery, Department of the 
Navy; Technical Director, Air Research and 
Development Command, Department of the 
Air Force; Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of Jus- 
tice; three Governors of Hawaii, Virgin Is- 
lands, Alaska; Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministrator, Department of Agriculture; 
Rural Electrification Administrator, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Commissioner, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce; 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator; Adminis- 
trator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, Department of Labor; Administra- 
tor, Defense Transport Administration; As- 
sistant Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency; Scientific Director, National Heart 
Institute; Deputy Administrator, General 
Services Administration; Archivist of the 
United States; Deputy Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; two Division 
Directors, Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy; Commissioner, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration; Commissioner, Public Housing 
Administration; Assistant to Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Mutual Security Agency; Staff Di- 
rector for Committee on Foreign Supplies 
and Requirements, Mutual Security Agency; 
Assistant Administrator for Program, Mutual 
Security Agency; Deputy Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Operations, Mutual Security 
Agency; three Division Directors, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency; Director of Administration, 
Mutual Security Agency; Director, Office of 
Information, Mutual Security Agency; Con- 
troller, Mutual Security Agency; Labor Ad- 
viser, Mutual Security Agency; Director, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics; Director, National Science Foundation; 
Governor, Panama Canal; Deputy Chief Med- 
ical Director, Veterans’ Administration; Am- 
bassadors (exact number is confidential). 


FOURTEEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR TO FOURTEEN= 
THOUSAND-EIGHT-HUNDRED-DOLLAR JOBS 

Fourteen thousand dollars to fourteen 
thousand eight hundred dollars (GS-18) 
(246 positions) : 

Legislative branch: General Counsel, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; Deputy Public Printer; 
Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress; Direc- 
tor, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress; Assistant Architect of the Capitol. 

Executive branch: Executive Assistant Di- 
rector, Bureau of the Budget; Assistant to 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization; Di- 
rector, Policy Planning Staff, Department of 
State; Commissioner of Customs, Treasury 
Department; Commissioner, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Treasury Department; Director, Of- 
fice of Personnel Policy, Department of De- 
fense; Executive Secretary, Research and De- 
velopment Board, Department of Defense; 
Director, Military Traffic Service, Department 
of Defense; Technical Director, Chemical 
Corps Biological Laboratories, Department of 
the Army; Associate Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice; Director, Geological 
Survey, Interior Department; Commissioner, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Interior Department; 
Director, Bureau of Mines, Interior Depart- 
ment; Defense Solid Fuels Administrator, 
Interior Department; Chief, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture; Re- 
search Administrator, Department of Agri- 
culture; Governor, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture; Adminis- 
trator, Farmers Home Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Chief, Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture; Deputy Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administrator, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Chief, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Department of Agriculture; 
two industrital specialists, National Pro- 
duction Administration, Department of Com- 
merce; Director, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Director, Bureau of the Census; Chief, 
Weather Bureau; Defense Manpower Admin- 
istrator, Department of Labor; Executive Di- 
rector, Defense Manpower Administration; 
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Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor; Commission, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; 
Controller, Atomic Energy Commission; six 
division directors, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; five managers, operations offices, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Executive Director, 
Civil Service Commission; Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Defense Transport Administration; 
Superintendent of Schools, District of Co- 
lumbia; chief judge and two associate judges, 
District of Columbia Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals; Assistant Administrator (operations) 
Economic Stabilization Agency; Economic 
Adviser, Economic Stabilization Agency; As- 
sistant Director for Public Information, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency; Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration; Association Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service; Commissioner 
of Education, Federal Security Agency; Di- 
rector, National Institutes of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, Public Health Service; 
Commissioner, Social Security Administra- 
tion; Labor Adviser, Mutual Security Agency; 
Executive Secretary, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; Deputy Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation; four Assistant 
Chief Medical Directors, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS OR MORE 


Legal staff: Legal adviser, Department of 
State; general counsel, 
ment; Chief Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department; Solicitor, 
Interior Department; Solicitor, Department 
of Agriculture; general counsel, Atomic 
Energy Commission; general counsel, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

Assistant secretaries for administration: 
administrative assistant Secretary, Treasury 
Department; administrative assistant Attor- 
ney General; administrative assistant Sec- 
retary, Interior Department; assistant Secre- 
tary (Administration), Department of Com- 
merce, 

Members of boards and commissions: Two 
board members, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion; three members, Indian Claims Com- 
mission; three members, War Claims Com- 
mission, 

Special authorizations: 85 positions; 45 
in Department of Defense for technical and 
research positions; 30 in the Public Health 
Service for the National Institutes of Health; 
and 10 in the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics for technical research per- 
sonnel, Salaries up to $15,000 are authorized 
for these personnel. 

Foreign Service: 63 positions. Includes 
career minister, with salary of $14,300; top of 
class I Foreign Service officers and Foreign 
Service reserve officers; some consuls gen- 
eral; some counselors to embassies, 


TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS TO 
THIRTEEN THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS 
Twelve thousand five hundred dollars to 

thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars 

(including GS-17) (1,363 positions): 
Legislative branch: Senators ($12,500 plus 

allowances); Representatives ($12,500 plus 

allowances). 

Judicial branch: Judge, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Guam ($13,125); Assistant Di- 
rector, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts; Chief Judge and 12 Associate 
Judges, D. C. Municipal Court. 

Executive branch, assistants to secretaries: 
Eight deputy assistant secretaries, Depart- 
ment of State; First Assistant to Deputy 
Attorney General; Assistant to Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Members of boards and commissions: Five 
members, Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 

Legal staff: Seventeen members of legal 
staffs, such as solicitor or assistant general 
counsel, 

Executive or Administrative Positions: One 
hundred forty-three positions, including di- 


Treasury Depart- ` 


vision, bureau, or service directors, assistant 
or deputy administrators, staff assistants, 
United States representatives in interna- 
tional organizations, and so forth, 

Foreign Service: One hundred forty-two 
positions. Includes class I Foreign Service 
Officers and Foreign Service reserve officers; 
top of class 3 Foreign Service officers; some 
occupation officials in Germany; and some 
Foreign Service personnel assigned to Mutual 
Security Agency. 

MILITARY PAY TO $13,800 


Military officers: Five hundred eighteen 
positions. The Department of Defense re- 
ported only military personnel receiving 
compensation, including pay and allowances, 
of $12,500 a year or more. No tabulation 
by grade was furnished for security reasons. 
Presumably, this category includes all of- 
ficers above or equal to the rank of major 
general or rear admiral (upper half of grade) 
and some brigadier generals, rear admirals, 
commodores, colonels, or Navy captains who 
are receiving sufficiently large allowances 
(such as flying or submarine pay). A Gen- 
eral of the Army might draw as much as 
$18,000 to $20,000, plus certain perquisites, 
but probably most of the officers fall within 
the $12,500-$13,800 category. 


“The People Called a Halt” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
viction that the decision taken by the 
American people in 1952 points in the 
direction of freedom, progress and pros- 
perity, has been eloquently expressed in 
an article in the January Dun’s Review 
by Mr. E. G. Grace, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Inc., and president 
of the board of trustees of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

I believe that Mr. Grace’s comments, 
under the title “A New Road Ahead,” 
deserve the thoughtful consideration of 
my colleagues and of the American peo- 
ple generally. Accordingly, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Grace’s statement in full: 


Whatever else may be said of the year 
1952, it must be noted that it covered a 
span in time in which the American people 
were confronted by the necessity of mak- 
ing basic decisions. What holds true of 
the people generally applies as well to Ameri- 
can industry and to the steel industry in 
particular. 

With the illegal seizure of the steel in- 
dustry last April, a new low was reached in 
the deteriorated relationship between in- 
dustry and the Government. 

When the dangerous and arbitrary nature 
of that action was recognized by our courts 
as lacking in constitutional support, we came 
to a turning point. A tide that had been 
fiowing almost steadily in one direction was 
diverted. 

Last month’s elections confirmed the di- 
rection of that diversion. They wrote finis 
to a trend in our social evolution and guar- 
anteed that in going forward from this point 
we will progress via a different route. It is 
entirely reasonable to believe that the new 
direction the people have decided to take 
holds forth the prospect of progress and 
prosperity firmly based on the realities. 

We have, for too long, witnessed a continu- 
ing and progressively intensified assault on 
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the private enterprise system which is the 
source of so much of our wealth, strength, 
and security. 

We have been progressively subjected to 
tighter and tighter Federal bondage in the 
form of unnecessary controls which stifie the 
free interplay of natural economic forces, 
diminish the incentives to production and 
weaken the enterprising spirit which has 
made us great. 

We have witnessed the progressive deterio- 
ration of the value of our currency through 
a process of planned inflation—planned to 
create an artificial prosperity and planned 
to perpetuate a philosophy of Government 
at odds with a free way of life. 

Along with that inflation which bears 
hardest on those least able to pay, but which 
spares no one, we have watched our indi- 
vidual and industrial tax burdens mount 
steadily to the peril point. And still the gap 
between revenue and expenditure continued 
and unbalanced budget followed unbalanced 
budget. We have watched this process know- 
ing all the while that governments, just as 
individuals, can go bankrupt, and that our 
enemies would have us spend our way to de=- 
struction. 

During all of this time, the Federal Goy- 
ernment has been growing to immense pro- 
portions, consuming more and more wealth 
while it produces none, invading more and 
more private spheres until not only private 
business but also the rights and preroga- 
tives of responsible labor organizations and 
the very existence of free collective bargain- 
ing were threatened. 

At length the people, their innate good 
sense aroused, called a halt. 

I would be the last to maintain that the 
history of the past two decades has been all 
black, that we have not formulated new 
concepts of social responsibility which will 
remain, 

What I do believe firmly is that the means 
and the methods employed to attain pos- 
sibly desirable ends have been unsound to a 
dangerous degree. They threatened the 
very existence of our free, private economy 
and hence threatened the basis of our own 
individual freedoms, You can’t separate 
the two. 

A realization grew up, I believe, that goy- 
ernment by pressure group and prosperity 
via inflation contain the seeds of destruction 
for the country as we have known it. And 
with the examples of what has happened in 
other countries before our eyes, our own as 
we have known it looks mighty good. 

Now the decision at the polls on Novem- 
ber 4 only marks a first step on a long road 
that has to be traveled. Years of inflation, 
of increasing dependence on Government, 
of deficit financing, and of political inter- 
ference in the economic sphere have created 
a situation which can't be eliminated over- 
night. Getting back on the track is going 
to be a difficult process involving patience, 
fortitude, and clear vision. It will require 
that people in all walks of life approach to- 
day's and tomorrow's problems with self- 
discipline and broad understanding. 

Many of our difficulties are not of our own 
making. We live in dangerous and uncer- 
tain times and much that we must do is de- 
termined by what those who would destroy 
us do. Regardless of whether our problems 
are internal, external, or a combination of 
both, we now have a chance to face up to 
them in new ways, to get back to the sources 
of our strength. 

Instead of hostility from Government, and 
distrust, industry can reasonably expect that 
its contribution may be made in an atmos- 
phere of understanding and mutual coop- 
eration. Our energies can properly be ex- 
pended on production, not in fighting a rear- 
guard action against being absorbed by the 
Federal octopus. 

This does not imply any turning back of 
the clock. Far from it. It does not imply 
any retreats from the high standard of liv- 
ing we have managed to achieve in the face 
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of great difficulties. The real reactionaries 
of our time are those who lack faith in the 
ability of free people, free institutions, and 
free industry to measure up to any tasks 
that may be set. 

These are the people of little faith and 
hence of little courage. They prefer the illu- 
sion of security provided by the Government 
to the fact of freedom and the strength that 
flows from freedom. 

The real progressives of our time are those 
who do have faith in a free future and the 
courage to walk out and meet it. 

I believe that the leaders of American in- 
dustry have that faith and I believe that the 
American people generally also have it. 

Out of the heat of the election campaign 
the United States emerged with a unity that 
will serve us well in the days ahead. I think 
it is clear that our divergencies of opinion 
in this country are far more superficial than 
are our shared ideals. When the issues are 
made clear we can and do close ranks and 
present a common front. 

I believe that we will take full advantage 
of that basic unity which has its roots in a 

-common belief that free men are better, 
stronger, more productive, and more secure 
than those who are not free. 

If management, employees, and their au- 
thorized representatives, together with all 
other elements of the Nation, will work to- 
gether toward the goal of making this an 
ever-growing and sound America, we will dis- 
charge our obligation to the generations to 
come. To do less would threaten the waste 
of a priceless opportunity. 


Foreign Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials and an article regarding the 
United States tariff and foreign-trade 
policy. 

The editorials and article are based on 
the idea of attempting to increase our 
trade with foreign governments in an 
effort to reduce the aid feature of our 
foreign program. 

T have obtained from the Public Print- 
er an estimate of the cost of printing 
these matters in the Recorp. The esti- 
mate is $224. I ask unanimous consent 
that, notwithstanding the cost, the edito- 
rials and article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
REPUBLICAN TRADE PoLICY 

We printed in our editorial section yester- 
day a provocative discussion of American 
economic foreign policy by Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter, of Harvard, which we especially 
commend to the attention of the Republican 
majority in the House and Senate. The ar- 
ticle was writtén in answer to the question 
put to Professor Slichter by the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, “Can the Republicans do 
what the Democrats have failed to do— 
namely, provide our foreign policy with an 
adequate economic foundation?” 

We believe that the spokesmen of protec- 
tionism are as outmoded and as unrepresent- 


ative of their constituents as the spokesmen 
of isolationism. Certainly if isolationism is 
politically indefensible so is economic protec- 
tionism. Close ties can be maintained with 
other countries only if the economic ties are 
strong ones and mutually beneficial. If we 
ask that our friends buy our goods while we 
refuse to buy their goods we are asking the 
impossible, and we are driving them into eco- 
nomic arrangements with Russia. 

Fortunately, the American exporter is be- 
coming almost as vocal politically as the 
high-tariff advocates were a generation ago. 
It is no longer true that the cotton and 
tobacco farmers of the South and a handful 
of New York exporters are virtually alone 
in fighting the battle for the reduction of 
trade barriers. Now the automobile manu- 
facturer in Detroit, the wheat farmer in the 
Middle West, the electrical worker, and scores 
of other important producers have a vested 
interest in maintaining and expanding the 
export market. However, their voices have 
not yet been adequately heeded on Capitol 
Hill. 

In Professor Slichter’s view, the first step 
which the Republicans should take to as- 
sure the continuation of foreign trade is to 
declare that it is the national policy to 
buy from the non-Communist world as much 
as it buys from us, less the amounts we 
invest abroad or give away. Then Congress 
should modify the escape clause in the Trade 
Agreements Act so that it is not a constant 
threat to every foreign exporter who enters 
the American market successfully. The es- 
cape clause is a standing and ironic warning 
to the foreign manufacturer that if he suc- 
ceeds in selling his goods in this country, 
where free competition is a watchword, the 
tariff against him may be raised. Mr. Slich- 
ter’s third recommendation is that Congress 
establish a new Tariff Commission as an 
agent to encourage an increase in imports by 
taking direct steps to keep duties low. 

While a program to encourage imports is 
obviously essential, steps likewise will have 
to be taken to protect the employers and 
employees who may be hurt by rising foreign 
competition. -A few industries would be se- 
riously injured, for, despite the tariff reduc- 
tions of recent years, the duties on some im- 
ports are extremely high, in a number of 
instances prohibitively high. True, the 
economy as a whole would benefit from 
larger imports, but it must be recognized 
that Congress could not be expected to em- 
bark upon a serious program to stimulate 
imports without taking steps to help the dis- 
placed manufacturer or worker adjust to the 
new situation. This is a matter that deserves 
further study. 


[From the Stillwater (Okla.) News-Press] 
Free TRADE NEEDED 


Senator MKE MONRONEY’S views on Europe 
do not necessarily clash with those of Charles 
Sawyer, Commerce Secretary. Sawyer has 
told President Truman this Nation has “too 
many people and too many agencies in West- 
ern Europe.” Sawyer believes the way to 
solve this problem is to return the foreign 
aid to the State Department since under the 
present system it has become confused and 
inefficient. He pointed out that the present 
system, under which the defense and eco- 
nomic aid are administered by the Mutual 
Security Agency, that it is top heavy with 
employees and overlaps other agencies. Saw- 
yer believes that there should be an orderly 
end of economic aid on the grounds that 
the final solution of economic stability lies 
with Western Europe itself. 

Senator Monroney is on record that if the 
new Congress abandons its reciprocal trade 
program in favor of high tariff barriers that 
such action will “throw Europe back into a 
tailspin.” The Oklahoma:Senator expressed 
his views upon returning from Europe and 
said that he is in agreement with Euro- 
peans that what Marshall-plan countries 
really need is “more trade and less aid.” So 
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when you consider the Senator's views and 
Sawyer's, you can't help but conclude that 
they are pretty well in agreement that our 
allies should be given enough opportunity 
to become self-sufficient through trade. The 
Democrat-sponsored reciprocal trade law, 
under which tariffs have been slashed, ex- 
pires on June 30. So it seems that these 
two men have got in the first licks in the 
fight over renewing the reciprocal trade law. 
This battle promises to be one of the first 
major ones in the new Republican Congress. 
What Senator Monroney did not point out 
directly is that if Europe goes into an eco- 
nomic tailspin, so will business elsewhere 
in the world. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal] 


HIGHER UNITED STATES TARIFFS WOULD SET 
EUROPE Back 


Returning from a visit of several weeks to 
Europe, Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
(Democrat, Oklahoma) gives the new Con- 
gress a warning against raising tariff walls. 
He says that a slowly recovering European 
economy may be thrown back into a tailspin 
if the reciprocal trade program is abandoned 
next June. His warning is one that Congress 
well may heed. 

Evidence increases that several European 
countries aided by Marshall plan funds are 
reaching a point where they need trade düt- 
lets more than they need American funds. 
Industrial productivity in France, Britain, 
and a number of other nations of Western 
Europe has been stepped up remarkably dur- 
ing the past 5 years. But industrial Europe 
needs wider world markets for its goods. Its 
own war-impoverished peoples are not able 
to buy all the products of European factories. 
And American dollars are needed to improve 
and expand European production enterprises. 

As the largest and richest market in the 
world, the United States faces a great re- 
sponsibility with relation to this situation. 
It is natural that our own industries should 
look askance at a flood of foreign goods enter- 
ing this country to compete with their prod- 
ucts in the American market. But it seems 
clear that if we are to be relieved of the 
necessity of propping up the national econo- 
mies of our allies in Western Europe, it will 
be essential that our markets absorb a sub- 
stantial volume of European products, 

Through the reciprocal trade-agreement 
program a plan probably can be worked out 
whereby we can give Western Europe consid- 
erable trade help in building up a more 
stable economy without doing serious hurt 
to our own industrial interests. These inter- 
ests, it appears reasonable to presume, would 
suffer serious injury in the long run, if by 
raising new tariff barriers we undermined 
the European economy which, by loans and 
grants of many billions of dollars, we have 
endeavored to rehabilitate and strengthen. 


[From the Washington Post] 
SLICHTER URGES BOLD New IMPORTS POLICY 
(By Sumner H. Slichter) 


The holding of the first congress of the 
Communist Party in Russia since 1939, the 
recent purges of the Communist parties in 
Eastern Europe, and Stalin’s lengthy pro- 
nouncement on Russian policy in the maga- 
zine Bolshevik, all indicate that Russia is 
taking a new look at her policies and is 
about to make new efforts to divide the coun- 
tries of the west. 

These developments follow closely the 
acute foreign exchange crisis among many 
non-Communist countries in the first half 
of 1952. This crisis, the third foreign-ex- 
change crisis since the end of the Second 
World War, has caused the sterling area to 
lose half of its gold and dollar reserves; it 
has led Britain, France, India, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and other coun- 
tries to make drastic cuts in their imports; it 
has caused the British Trades Union Con- 
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gress to pass unanimously a resolution de=- 
manding expansion of trade with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China; it is forcing 
Britain and France to cut their defense out- 
lays below the targets set at Lisbon last win- 
ter; and it is bringing about high-level talks 
between the British and Americans in Wash- 
ington early this year on the fundamentals 
of world economic conditions. 

The economic troubles of the non-Com- 
munist countries make clear an important 
and startling fact—namely, that the United 
States has failed to develop an adequate eco- 
nomic foundation for its foreign policy. 
Consequently, our foreign policy is in danger 
of collapse. The essence of our foreign policy 
is nothing less than the building of a com- 
munity of nations united in their opposition 
to communism and willing to support a 
common defense against it. + 

The failure of the United States to provide 
an adequate economic foundation for its 
foreign policy has been due to the fact that 
the economic difficulties of the non-Commu- 
nist world haye been grievously underesti- 
mated. It was originally hoped that the 
postwar recovery of production would in a 
few years enable the principal countries to 
restore the convertibility of their currencies, 
and that generous aid from the United States 
for a few years (the Marshall plan was for 
5 years) would permit most countries to 
raise output to the needed levels. 

The United States has put more than 35 
billion dollars into foreign aid, and the out- 
put of Western Europe is more than 40 per- 
cent above prewar, There has also been a big 
increase in trade between countries, includ- 
ing a large rise in sales to the United States. 
And yet only very limited progress toward 
achieving the convertibility of most curren- 
cies has been made—as is indicated by the 
foreign exchange crisis of 1952. 

Hence, the United States finds itself con- 
fronted with a very fundamental choice. 
Either it must develop proper economic sup- 
port for its foreign policy, or it must abandon 
its essential policy of attempting to build a 
strong community of non-Communist coun- 
tries. It is dramatic, and I think salutary, 
that the choice must be made by the Repub- 
lican Party, which has been the principal 
vehicle of conservatism but which has also 
viewed close foreign ties with skepticism. 

Can the Republicans do what the Demo- 
crats have failed to do—namely, provide our 
foreign policy with an adequate economic 
foundation? Or is the task of bolstering up 
the economies of the non-Communist world 
beyond the capacity of the United States, 
and would the Republicans be wise to replace 
our present foreign policy with a much less 
ambitious one? 

It is the thesis of this article that the 
United States can enormously strengthen the 
economies of the non-Communist countries 
and help them to achieve a considerable de- 
gree of convertibility for their currencies 
within several years; and, furthermore, that 
we can do this by methods which would 
greatly strengthen our own economy. Rare- 
ly, indeed, has a country been so well situ- 
ated to give great help to the rest of the 
world by policies which would also enhance 
its own economic welfare. 

The greatest single obstacle to American 
efforts to build a strong community of non- 
Communist countries has been the difficulty 
of these countries in selling to the United 
States. Their chronic excess of purchases 
from us over sales to us has kept most non- 
Communist countries short of foreign ex- 
change and has forced them to place numer- 
ous restraints on both their imports and 
their exports. 

Hence, the only real solution to the eco- 
nomic problems of the non-Communist world 
is a substantial rise in sales to the United 
States. The alternative would be a drop in 
purchases from us. This latter kind of ad- 
justment would hinder other countries from 
obtaining the goods that are badly needed 
to develop their industries; it would tend to 


prevent the currencies of the non-Commu- 
nist countries from becoming freely con- 
vertible; and it would give Russia opportu- 
nities to disrupt the non-Communist world 
by offering to buy goods which cannot be 
sold in the United States. 

But is a large rise of imports into this 
country a practical possibility? Let us con- 
cede that it will not be easy for other coun- 
tries substantially to increase their sales to 
us. The principal reason is the superior ef- 
ficiency of most American industries. This 
superior efficiency is indicated by the fact 
that output per capita in the United States 
is twice as large as in Britain, three times as 
large as in France, and about nine times as 
large as the average for the rest of the world 
as a whole. 

But in addition to the efficiency of Ameri- 
can industry, there are other reasons why 
other countries have trouble selling in the 
American market. For most countries the 
United States is 3,000 or more miles away. 
Breaking into a remote market is exnensive 
and puts the seller at a substantial disad- 
vantage. 

Although there have been large reductions 
in our tariff during the last 15 years, there 
are more than 3,500 duties still in effect and 
there are still several hundred duties of 25 
percent ad valorem (or its equivalent) or 
more. Even a duty of 15 or 20 percent is 
usually a formidable handicap to a foreign 
seller. Surprisingly enough, the great Ameri- 
can automobile industry is protected against 
its weak foreign competitors by a duty of 10 
percent. 

American customs procedures are an addi- 
tional obstacle to imports because these pro- 
cedures are often complicated, cumbersome, 
and, worst of all, uncertain. 

Finally, many foreign sellers are discour- 
aged from making long-range plans to sell 
in the United States by the possibility that 
success in selling here will cause the Ameri- 
can duty to be raised, This possibility is 
created by the so-called escape clause, re- 
cently added to the Trade Agreements Act, 
This clause authorizes the President to ter- 
minate concessions made in reciprocal trade 
agreements if the Tariff Commission finds 
that imports threaten serious injury to 
American producers. 

Despite these obstacles to selling in the 
United States, it ought to be possible to 
bring about a sufficient increase in imports 
so that foreign countries will not need to cut 
their purchases from this country when for- 
eign aid ends 2 or 3 years hence, 

In recent months, the United States has 
been exporting goods and services (exclusive 
of military goods) at the rate of about $19,- 
000,000,000 a year, has been importing at the 
rate of $13,000,000,000 a year, and has been 
investing abroad about $1,500,000,000 a year. 
If the rest of the world is to continue to buy 
from the United States at about the present 
rate after foreign aid ceases, it must increase 
its sales to this country by about $4,500,000,- 
000 a year. This is little more than 2 per- 
cent of the net annual output of private in- 
dustry in the United States. 

In spite of the great technical superiorities 
of most American industries and the big ad- 
vantages of domestic producers over foreign 
producers in the home market, there must 
be at least 2 or 3 percent of our output pro- 
duced at higher costs than the costs of for- 
eign competitors. 

Among the goods that might be imported 
in far greater quantities are machinery, toys, 
cameras, bicycles and motorcycles, chem- 
icals, woolens, worsteds, cotton goods, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, optical goods, glassware, 
chinaware, lumber, lead, zinc, copper, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, sugar, wine, 
Olive oil, nuts, fish, cheese, rice, canned meat. 

In many of these cases duties are so close 
to prohibitive that nearly all of the Ameri- 
can market is supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers. In some cases, such as worsteds, 
cotton goods, or lumber, even a tenfold in- 
crease in imports would leave seven-tenths 
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or more of the market in the hands of 
American producers. 

What steps are needed to enable foreign 
countries to increase their sales to this coun- 
try by about $4,500,000,000 a year? Some of 
the moves must be made by other countries, 
but the first and most important steps 
should be taken by the United States. 

To begin with, Congress by joint resolu- 
tion should proclaim that it is the national 
policy of the United States to buy from the 
rest of the world (that is, the non-Commu- 
nist world) as much as other countries buy 
from us, less the amounts that we invest 
abroad or give as foreign aid. 

Thus, if the United States were selling 
$19,000,000,000 worth of goods and services a 
year to the rest of the world and investing 
abroad $1,500,000,000 a year, we would under- 
take to import $17,500,000,000 worth of goods 
and services a year. If we were still giving 
@ billion a year in foreign aid, we would 
undertake to import $16,500,000,000 worth of 
goods a year. 

The adoption of the definite policy of en- 
deavoring to keep our purchases equal to 
our sales less investments and gifts would 
be a big step forward. The balance between 
imports and exports would apply, of course, 
to the totals for the United States as a whole, 
not to the trade with any given country. 

How could the policy be implemented? 
Two principal steps would be required. In 
the first place, the use of the “escape clause” 
should be safeguarded to prevent it from un- 
reasonably discouraging much-needed in- 
creases in imports. For example, Congress 
should declare that “serious injury" to Amer- 
ican producers will not be found in cases 
where the absolute volume of sales by Amer- 
ican producers has not decreased, where 
American producers still retain half of the 
domestic market, or where there are other 
industries into which American producers 
can readily shift without serious loss. 

In the second place, the Tariff Commission 
should be given the responsibility of watch- 
ing the trend of imports and exports and of 
making such reductions in duties as may be 
necessary to keep imports as large as exports 
less current investments abroad and for- 
eign aid. 

The commission should have the definite 
responsibility of keeping duties low enough 
to effectuate the basic policy that the United 
States undertakes to buy as much as it selis, 
less what it invests abroad or gives away. 

The impact of these steps upon the rest 
of the world would be enormous. The eco- 
nomic position of every non-Communist 
country would be tremendously strengthened. 

As the non-Communist countries as a 
whole could count on a great improvement 
in their ability to earn dollars, many of 
them would be able to relax their present 
restrictions on purchases from this country. 

Furthermore, their improved ability to 
earn dollars would enable them to increase 
their dollar reserves and at the same time 


-would raise the adequacy of the dollar re- 


serves now in their possession. Thus the 
verious countries of the non-Communist 
world would be able gradually to permit 
greater freedom to import and, step by step, 
to introduce full convertibility of their 
currencies. 

Finally, the greater ability of other coun- 
tries to earn dollars would improve their 
ability to borrow here. All of this would 
mean that every non-Communist country 
would be better able to obtain the goods 
needed for developing its industries and rais- 
ing the standard of consumption of its 
people. 

Most important of all would be the politi- 
cal consequences of the new economic pol- 
icy. Hope in every country for its indus- 
trial development would be stimulated. The 
ties of friendship between all non-Commu- 
nist countries and the United States would 
be strengthened, 
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The growing demand for the opening up 
of trade between Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope, which the German Soctalists, the Brit- 
ish trade-unionists, and others are now 
pressing and which threatens to split the 
non-Communist countries, would be weak- 
ened. The minorities that are promoting 
in various countries the view that the United 
-States is attempting to dominate their econ- 
omies would lose much of their influence. 

All of the non-Communist countries would 
feel that in the United States they had a 
powerful economic friend who stood ready 
at all times to assure them that their efforts 
to expand their economies would not be held 
down by artificial obstructions to their abil- 
ity to sell. 

Would not a rise of around $4,500,000,000 
in imports be bad for the American economy? 
Would it not create unemployment and per- 
haps even depression? The answer to these 
questions is “No.” A rise in imports suffi- 
cient to prevent a drop in our exports would 
be good, not bad, for our economy. 

In the first piace, it would raise the efi- 
ciency of American industry by introducing 
wholesome competition at many points. 

In the second place, it would make foreign 
economic aid unnecessary, thus permitting 
taxes to be reduced by several billion dollars 
a year and enabling Americans to raise their 
standard of consumption by the amount of 
the reduction in taxes. 

In the third place, it would prevent our 
exports from dropping as economic aid is 
reduced. Thus it would prevent the rise of 
unemployment in our export industries. 

In the fourth place, the improvement in 
the credit of other countries made possible 
by their greater ability to earn dollars would 
increase their ability to borrow in the United 
States. As a consequence, demand for 
American exports would be raised, employ- 
ment in the United States would be in- 
creased, and the productivity of American 
industry would be raised by the shift of labor 
and capital from industries that have trouble 
in meeting foreign competition to industries 
that can undersell foreign rivals—in other 
‘words, from less productive to more produc- 
tive industries. 

But would the American voters tolerate 
a rise of even $4,500,000,000 a year in imports? 
American businessmen have been quite ready 
to lecture the rest of the world on the vir- 
tues of competition, to boast of the superior 
productivity of American industry, and to 
invite other countries to imitate American 
methods. But let some country achieve 
modest success in selling its wares here, and 
the American champions of competition emit 
loud cries of distress. 

In the words of the London Economist, 
American business “when faced with signs of 
corte competition in the domestic market 

* © behaves rather like a young girl 
straight from the vicarage might be expected 
to do if she found herself alone in the 
Kasbah.” 

In the last year or two there has been a 
striking rise of protectionist sentiment in 
the United States. The President, it is true, 
has refused to raise the duty on watches or 
garlic, and Congress has rejected the Trade 
Agreement Act, higher duties or quotas are 
being asked on motorcycles and bicycles, mu- 
sical instruments, chinaware, clothespins, 
figs, and other articles. Whether the voters 
will tolerate a large rise of imports will de- 
pend upon (1) how well American exporters 
promote their own interests; (2) the policy of 
Russia; and (3) the condition of business 
here. 

The opponents of imports into the United 
States have always been far more effectively 
organized than the businessmen who are in- 
terested in exporting. But now that the 
‘foreign aid program has built up a consid- 
erable volume of exports which will disappear 
unless imports are increased, perhaps the 
exporters will champion their interests more 
effectively than in the past. 


The policies of Russia will have much 
to do with the attitude of the country toward 
imports because an effort by Russia to use 
economic weapons in the cold war will help 
the voters see the economic implications 
of American foreign policy. If Russia offers 
substantial quantities of timber, wheat, coal, 
eopper, and gold in return for goods from 
the rest of the world, she will create serious 
dissension among the non-Communist coun- 
tries—unless the United States accepts a 
substantial rise in imports. 

Most important of all, the willingness of 
this country to accept a large increase in im- 
ports will depend upon business conditions. 
Large and persistent unemployment will 
cause barriers against foreign goods to be 
made higher. And even in prosperity a rise 
of imports will produce strong pressure for 
higher tariffs or for quotas, unless the expan- 
sion of demands for goods in general is so 
vigorous that men and capital can shift read- 
ily out of the industries most affected by 
foreign competition. 

Hence, the present state of the world and 
the foreign policy that the United States has 
developed to meet the menace of communism 
require vigorous policies to encourage domes- 
tic expansion and to check recessions. 

This survey indicates that the United 
States is in the precarious position of having 
adopted a foreign policy that is in danger of 
failing because it requires changes in the 
country’s tariff policy which the voters and 
pressure groups may not be ready to approve. 

Fortunately there is a good chance that 
the Russians will be discouraged from using 
economic weapons in the cold war by the 
Marxist dogma which causes them to under- 
estimate the strength of capitalism and to 
count on its collapsing from internal causes. 

But, even if the Russians do not use offers 
of trade to destroy the united front of the 
non-Communist countries, the United States 
cannot escape choosing between liberalizing 
its tariff policy and drastically modifying its 


-foreign policy. The real question is not how 


more imports by us would affect this, that, 
or the other industry—bicycles, cheeses, 
worsteds. The unity of the Western World 
is at stake. 

A military and political alliance of non- 
Communist countries will not endure if this 
country handicaps its associates in restoring 
the convertibility of their currencies and in 
expanding their economies by failing to buy 
from them as much as we sell to them. For- 
tunately for the United States, the voters, in 
approving the new policy of our buying as 
much as we sell, would be advancing the 
economic interests of this country as well as 
providing a solid foundation for its military 
and political policies. 


An Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Frank R. Kent, appearing re- 
cently in the Washington Post: 

TRUMAN DENIED CREDIT ror ORDERLY TRAN- 
SITION— WRITER SAYS PRESIDENT LEAVES 
Bap INHERITANCE 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

A good deal has been written recently 
about Mr. Truman’s efforts to effect an order- 
ly transition of the whole governmental 
machine from his administration to that 
of his successor, General Eisenhower. He 
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has given orders to his subordinates to co- 
operate and been highly lauded by his jour- 
nalistic aides for this sporting gesture. 

On the surface, perhaps, it would seem 
so. However, when the realities are consid- 
ered it appears anything but. Aside from 
the fact that it is hard to see how any man 
with a pretense of decency could have done 
less, the truth is that the disorder of the 
Truman administration is so vast that use of 
the word “orderly” in connection therewith 
is absurd. Despite the economies effected 
by the Hoover Commission, the whole mess 
in Washington about which so much was 
said In the recent campaign and the exist- 
ence of which was stoutly denied by Mr. 
Truman (though once, to his great annoy- 
ance, mentioned by Governor Stevenson), is 
almost beyond belief. 

For nearly 20 years the Government has 
been in the hands of the spenders and ex- 
perimenters. Those who urged economy and 
efficiency were scoffed at and looked down 
upon; those who devised hew ways of wast- 
ing money and inspired the creation of new 
boards, bureaus, and commissions, through 
which the governmental machine was ex- 
panded and the number of Federal jobhold- 
ers increased, were dominant and honored. 
The result is a state of unparalleled confu- 
sion, duplication, and inefficiency. With the 
Federal finances out of control, taxes, while 
heavier than ever before in history, are still 
inadequate. 

There is hardly a Government agency or 
policy that is not in a tortured and torn 
condition. The economic stabilization pro- 
gram has completely bogged down and the 
return of the former economic stabilizer, Mr. 
DiSalle, offers little hope that it can be sal- 
vaged. The Veterans’ Administration is un- 
der attack for inexcusable expenditures and 
laxity. A commission which recently sur- 
veyed our activities in Europe has reported 
a shocking duplication of agencies and vast 
number of employees for which there is 
neither work nor excuse. 

The manner in which the so-called point- 
four program is being administered is creat- 
ing more irritation than friendliness toward 
us among the nations we are attempting to 
aid. The defense production schedule has 
been slowed down and is way behind sched- 
ule as a result of the costly administration- 
supported labor strikes, with which we have 
been afflicted since, more than 2 years ago, 
the threat of war from Russia was first rec- 
ognized as creating a national emergency. 

In whatever direction one looks, the dis- 
orderly mess is apparent and appalling. 
Yet, In face of all this Mr. Truman is pre- 
paring three messages to Congress in which 
he will contend that everything is going well 
and under control. He will recite his 
“achievements,” ignore the ugly facts and 
assume that his critics are all low-minded, 
ignorant and vicious. Those with opportu- 
nity for close observation report that Mr. 
Truman has gotten himself into a state of 
mind where he actually believes that he has 
been a great President, and his capable lit- 
erary aides, who are preparing the messages, 
are determined, so far as it is possible, to 
convince the country. 

Of course, the truth is that few Presidents 
have eyer muddled things worse than Mr. 
Truman and the “orderly transition” for 
which he is giving himself—and, from some 
quarters, getting—credit is a joke. In size 
and number, the unsolved problems which 
he is about to lay in the Eisenhower lap 
are almost unprecedented in seriousness and 
complexity. In the foreign field, the domes- 
tic field, and the field of national defense, 
inefficiency mixed with politics has combined 
to create a botch which will take all the 
strength of the general to straighten out 
into a reasonable semblance of order, 

No informed person will consider that 
statement either partisan or exaggerated. 
It can too easily be proved. The only al- 
ternative General Eisenhower will have to 
tackling this herculean task is to let things 
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continue to drift in the direction they have 
been so long—and that is unthinkable. He 
was elected because of the belief that that 
was exactly what he would not do. It is a 
bad inheritance Mr. Truman is passing on— 
and for much of it there is no excuse. In 


particular, there is no excuse for the smug,’ 


self-righteousness with which the “orderly 
transition” is being made. Among other 
things Mr. Truman has made plain is that he 
is passing on extremely little personal good 
will toward his successor. It is not pleasant 
to think that he should be able to make 
what he is now doing appear, even to a few 
people, as a “sporting gesture.” 


The Ballot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article en- 
titled “The Ballot,” written by Mr. Mil- 
ford Shields, of Durango, Colo. 

Mr. Shields’ article expresses in a clear 
and concise manner the power which the 
ballot represents in the hands of our 
fellow citizens on election day. The bal- 
lot with us is a demonstration and proof 
that in our land ultimate power and re- 
sponsibility of citizenship rests with the 
people and flows from down upward, and 
not upward down, as it does in so many 
nations at this time. The article follows: 

THe BALLOT ; 
(By Milford Shields) 


Men call me the ballot. I am the voice of 
their loyalty, the proclamation of their free- 
dom, and the charge of their authority. 

I grow strong with exercise, virtuous by 
use, powerful in popularity, and irresistible 
through enlightenment. 

I am the staf of the minority, the yoke 
of the majority, the balance of equality, and 
the root of good government, 

I am the record of men’s determination, 
the testament of their political faith, the 
jewel of democracy, and the hope of the 
world, 


Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Charles Stevenson, appearing 
in the Reader's Digest for December 
1952: 

Are We ALL DESTINED To Be PAUPERS? 

(By Charles Stevenson) 

When Harry A. Clements retired from his 
job in Washington in 1945, he had a monthly 
pension of $103 which seemed to insure in- 
dependence in old age. He and his wife also 
had savings that they had nurtured through 
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the years. They thought they were sitting 
on top of the world. 

Inflation changed all that. 3 

Last year Mr. Clements, a slight, dignified 
old man, had to beg Washington’s munici- 
pal hospital to admit his wife as a charity 
patient. Soaring living costs had consumed 
their savings and cut drastically the pur- 
chasing power of their pension. Mrs. 
Clements’ health had broken in the struggle 
to make ends meet, and after 2 years of try- 
ing to nurse her himself the old man now 
had to concede defeat. When his wife died, 
a couple of months later, he had to shop for 
an undertaker who would give her a decent 
burial on the promise of future payment. 

Mr. Clements recently told the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee how, 
after his wife’s death, he had paid $60 a 
month from his pension for the cheapest 
board and room obtainable in the Washing- 
ton area, contributed $30 a month against 
a $400 undertaker’s bill and allocated the re- 
maining $13 to other expenses. 

“At 76 I have dug ditches to try to pay my 
bills,” he said. 

This is our great social-security system 
as it is actually working out in countless 
cases. 

Cheap dollars have created such an illusion 
of prosperity that you may feel Mr. Clements’ 
problems are remote from your own. His 
story should frighten you. He symbolizes 
what is happening everywhere to frugal 
Americans who saved, bought annuities, pur- 
chased life insurance, and paid social-secu- 
rity taxes in the mistaken belief that the 
proceeds would keep them and their widows 
secure from want in their later years. The 
fact is that the Federal Government’s tax- 
spend policies and accompanying inflation 
make security a myth for most of our 
citizens. 

There is devastating proof. 

Fourteen years ago Government social 
workers ascertained that an elderly couple 
could maintain a “fair American standard 
of living” in an eastern city on $770 a year. 
This paid for a three-room apartment, 33- 
cents-a-pound steak, doctors’ bills, and 
clothing, and left cash for movies, tobacco, 
magazines, and newspapers. Today the cost 
of living has almost doubled; and nearly a 
quarter of even the poorest family’s income 
goes for taxes that are hidden in the things 
the family buys. Hence the budget which 
the Social Security Administration uses for 
determining the adequacy of relief programs. 
now requires an annual expenditure of from 
approximately $1,750 in our cheapest city on 
up to more than $2,000 in order for an elderly 
couple to maintain a minimum standard of 
living. 

There aren’t many elderly persons who 
have that much income. 

Consider the case of a man who I shall 
call Dr. George Powell. A successful den- 
tist, he was able to accumulate $33,000 be- 
fore an accident 15 years ago crippled his 
right arm when he was 50 years old. He 
put all this money into a joint annuity that 
paid $1,500 for life. Such an income did not 
permit the Powells to maintain their accus- 
tomed pattern of living, but it amounted at 
that time to twice as much as a couple 
acually needed for modest comfort. Today 
it is so much less than is needed that Dr, 
Powell has to peddle hosiery from door to 
door. 

There are 777,000 annuities now produc- 
ing incomes for Americans. Inflation has cut 
the value of these investments as much as 
50 percent. 

More than 2,000,000 retired workers and 
their familles recelve pensions outside the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. Because of inflation few of these pen- 
sions will provide the minimum living stand- 
ard for an elderly couple. Retired public- 
school teachers average $1,126 a year; other 
retired employees of local and State govern- 
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ments fare worse. Retired Federal employees 
receive an average of $1,333. Industrial pen< 
sions, designed to supplement Federal old- 
agé survivors insurance, average about $684. 

The foregoing figures do not alone prove 
that pensioners are starving. A pensioner 
may obtain additional income from work or 
investments, or he may draw on savings and 
receive help from relatives. If he has had in- 
dustrial or business experience, he is probably 
also getting Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance, However, recent samplings of the 
3,500,000 elderly beneficiaries of this insur- 
ance disclosed that the average payment was 
#840 for a man and wife, $504 for a retired 
individual; and that even when all of their 
insurance, investments, gifts, and earnings 
‘were added to these payments 67 out of every 
100 couples had total incomes of less than 
$1,800 a year from all sources. A subsequent 
$6- to $8-a-month increase in payments 
failed to bring any appreciable number of 
these persons up to the minimum urban 
standard of living. 

How, then, is our retired population able 
to exist? F 

The elderly people are eating their capital. 
Federal Reserve studies disclose that fewer 
have savings accounts, United States bonds, 
or income from stocks than in 1949. Only 
14 percent of them were in debt then; last 
year a third were in debt. 

A canvass of United States Employment 
Service offices reveals that persons who 5 and 
10 years ago were retired for age are com- 
pelled to seek work again—any sort of work. 

“It is hard to place most of them, though,” 
I was told at one employment office. “Em- 
ployers are dubious about employing men 
who have held important positions and may 
feel a loss of prestige. Older women are the 
hardest of all to place—so many are house- 
wives who haven't had much business ex- 
perience.” 

Federal old-age insurance beneficiaries 
have the most difficult time of all with jobs. 
Earnings in excess of $75 a month in most 
jobs subject them to the penalty of having 
their benefits canceled for that month. The 
beneficiary who tries to eke out a few dollars 
at some task must be careful lest his wages 
run above the limit. In Lorain, Ohio, last 
January, a widow with two teen-age children 
was dropped from the rolls. Her employer 
had bestowed a Christmas bonus that put her 
part-time earnings over the top by 71 cents. 

George E. Robinett, a 72-year-old retired 
woodworker in Ypsilanti, Mich., earned 63 
cents too much in 1 month in 1950; in 2 
months of 1951 he was credited with earn- 
ing a total of $2.99 above the limit because 
some sandwiches were figured to be part of 
his wage. Why, he’asked, couldn’t the Gov- 
ernment just deduct these amounts from his 
insurance check? But no. He and his wife 
were suspended from the OASI rolls for 3 
months, depriving them of $210 in benefits, 

Social Security officials defend such actions 
on the ground that they prevent younger 
men’s wages from being depressed by com- 
peting pensioners. This is not social secu- 
rity, no matter how much politicians prate 
about it. When such penalties are extorted 
from aged men and women who can’t get by 
on their insurance because of inflation, it 
undermines their morale, breaks their spirit 
and compels them to become further be- 
holden to the Government. They find that 
they must seek that haven of despair and 
last resort where no dignity is left to the in- 
dividual—the relief rolls. 

That the Social Security Administration 
expects. them to do exactly this is disclosed 
by the experience of a couple, aged 73 and 72, 
who had to move from their home to an 
attic apartment because it was cheaper. 
They were ashamed of having to wear only 
cast-off garments of relatives. An official 
document of the Social Security Administra- 
tion sets forth that the couple were deprived 
of their $369 benefits for the year because 
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the man was fortunate enough to earn $1,287 
in that time as a furniture salesman. 

The document pointedly adds: 

“When asked why they did not seek pub- 
lic assistance to supplement their benefits, 
Mr. F. replied, ‘I prefer my self-respect.’” 

Government spokesmen have been prom- 
ising ever since old-age insurance was legis- 
lated in 1937 that it would curtail and even- 
tually eliminate the need for relief. Yet 
every fifth person in the United States who 
is as old as 65 is on relief today. There are 
about 2,700,000 of these elderly reliefers, al- 
most twice as many as at the depth of the 
depression. Nearly 1,900,000 of them have 
drifted into this wretched category since the 
end of World War II. 

The crisis which faces our 13,000,000 eld- 
erly persons is overwhelming, but what 
the trend means to our younger population 
is even more depressing. Compared with 
1947, a smaller percentage of Americans have 
liquid assets of any kind. A third spend 
more than they collect in income. More 
than half are in debt. 

Recent wage and price Increases in the 
steel industry and others are creating fur- 
ther inflationary pressures. If the upward 
spiral continues at the same rate during the 
next 13 years as during the last 13 years, a 
family of four by 1965 will require $7,500 to 
$8,700 to maintain current minimum living 
standards. It will be next to impossible for 
the parents to save enough to live in retire- 
ment on even the minimum standard, de- 
spite pensions. High taxes make it harder 
than ever for young earners to save for the 
future. Exorbitant taxation overtook our 
older folks only in their later years. 

Industrial pensions cannot be increased 
enough to offset unchecked inflation. The 
prices which would have to be added to the 
things we buy would increase their cost far 
beyond our ability to pay. Nor can the Gov- 
ernment foot the bill. The only funds it 
can obtain must come from the taxpayers, 
and they just do not have this cash. 

There is only one way out of our dilemma: 
‘That is, to check inflation and stop confisca- 
tory taxation, so that people may save 
enough to support themselves. We should 
also remove the limitations which prevent 
beneficiaries of old-age insurance from work- 
ing to obtain the added income they need to 
live in dignity. And, finally, let us not be 
expected to contribute increased taxes to a 
Federal insurance system which cannot in- 
vest these funds in ventures that create 
wealth and jobs. 

The alternative is real poverty for most of 
us in our old age. 


What Agriculture Can Expect From the 
New Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
I delivered at the eighty-second annual 
meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture at Topeka, Kans., on January 15. 

As I stated in my address, I am, of 
course, not authorized to speak for the 
administration on any agricultural pro- 
gram or policy, but do feel there was 
some general interest in the over-all 
statement I made at this meeting. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Governor Arn, President Hunt, members 
of the State Board of Agriculture, I want you 
to know that I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to not only attend your annual 
meeting but to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you problems affecting agriculture, 

It is an especial privilege to have an op- 
portunity to meet with this splendid group 
of representatives of agriculture at its eighty- 
second annual meeting. Your organization 
has, during these many years, under out- 
standing leadership, advocated programs and 
policies for the betterment of agriculture in 
our State, i 

You are fortunate, in fact we in Kansas 
are fortunate, in that we have an outstand- 
ing young man as secretary of your board, 
Roy Freeland. His many years association 
with agriculture and the State board makes 
him the ideal man to carry on the policies 
and programs that were for so many years 
ably carried on by the most venerable of all 
agriculturists and secretaries—Jake Mohler. 

And while I am speaking of secretaries, I 
wish to state that we are fortunate in having 
at this time as Secretary of Agriculture-des- 
ignate, a man who has devoted his lifetime 
to a study of the problems of the farmers. 
He is a hard-worker and, better yet, a man of 
high character, whose fundamental back- 
ground is based on the great Christian prin- 
ciples and teachings that have made this 
Nation the outstanding nation of the world, 
Ezra T. Benson, 

Your secretary has assigned me the topic, 
What Agriculture Can Expect From the New 
Administration. I am not authorized, of 
course, to speak for the administration, but 
in my position will have an opportunity to 
help the new administration carry out its 
policies affecting not only agriculture, but 
other phases of our governmental and eco- 
nomic structure, 

As we meet here this year, there are some 
very direct clouds appearing on the agricul- 
tural horizon. 

The Department of Agriculture recently 
stated that the farmers’ share of consumers’ 
spending for food has dropped to the lowest 
point since the war. 

Farm prices declined 3 percent last De- 
cember and ended the year 1952 12 percent 
under the level of a year ago, or at the lowest 
level in more than 2 years. 

The December prices on meat animals were 
down 26 percent from the 1952 high and 32 
percent down from the record reached in 
1951. Corn, wheat, and other farm crops are 
generally below parity. 

Farm prices as a whole were down to 96 
percent of parity in mid-December, compared 
to 99 percent a month earlier; 107 percent a 
year earlier, and in October 1946 a record of 
122 percent. 

These declining farm prices are further 
aggravated by the greatly increased prices 
that the farmers are required to pay for 
materials and services that they use. 

These problems facing agriculture may be 
temporary in their effect, but could, without 
proper leadership, become a blight on our 
farm economy and a threat to our national 
welfare. 

In agriculture today we need strong leader- 
ship, with faith in its future, the courage to 
act, and a vision of our opportunities and 
our responsibilities, 

The prices of farm products are falling at 
a time of full employment and while busi- 
ness is prospering. This loss of ground by 
farmers while business in general is good 
must be of concern to every citizen. 

In recent years unprecedented goals have 
been fixed for our farmers, when agriculture 
has been called upon to produce all the 
things we need at home and something more 
for our allies abroad. Under these circum- 
stances, the farmer cannot be expected to 
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carry the full responsibility alone. The Gov- 
ernment must, in my opinion, assure the 
farmer, insofar as is humanly possible, that 
in meeting these great goals the Government 
will share the great risks that are involved. 

This expanded-production program that 
we have had for agriculture in the Nation 
can result in disaster, unless we have mar- 
kets for the commodities produced. 

Unlike industry, the farmer cannot control 
by the touch of the throttle, or the opera- 
tion of his equipment, the elements of pro- 
duction or the products of his field. 

No one expects industry to produce at a 
loss. No one expects labor to give its serv- 
ices at a wage that is not in keeping with 
the high standard of living of our Nation, 
and certainly no one should ask the farmer, 
or expect the farmer, to produce without the 
same assurance, 

Our farmers have many unpleasant mem- 
ories- of the production of food and fibers 
for the consumer at a great loss. When the 
farmers were unable to obtain the cost of 
production—unable to meet fixed payments 
on their capital—interest on their notes and 
other obligations, they saw not only their 
capital investments dissipated, but most of 
their earthly possessions were taken from 
them, 

It was this situation that resulted in a 
general depression for our Nation and it must 
not be permitted to happen again. 

There is one economic fact that stands out 
most prominently and that is as the farmer 
prospers, so prospers the Nation. The in- 
come and purchasing power of more than 
50 percent of our population is affected by 
the agricultural production of the Nation. 

I know of no better way to present to you 
what I believe you can expect from the 
present administration than to use some 
direct quotations from the great Kansan who 
is now. President-elect of the United States. 
He has expressed himself directly on these 
problems. 

But first I want to state that I had the in- 
teresting experience of being closely asso- 
ciated with the President-elect during the 
past year. He is one of the Middle West. He 
is not only sympathetic with the problems of 
the rural sections of the Nation, but in his 
early life had direct contact with farm life 
and farm work. 

We can, I assure you, expect and will re- 
ceive from the President-elect and his ad- 
ministration strong leadership for the pro- 
tection of the farmers’ income and a con- 
tinued improvement of the farmers’ social 
and economic position, 

The farmers’ problems will receive not only 
fair but friendly consideration on the part 
of the administration, 

Here are some direct quotations from the 
President-elect of the United States in re- 
gard to what we may expect from this admin- 
istration: 

“I firmly believe that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair, full share of the national in- 
come and it must be.a policy of Government 
to help agriculture achieve this goal in ways 
that minimize Government control and pro- 
tect the farmers’ independence.” 

“The mandatory price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity will expire at the end of 1954, 
This means we have just 2 years, beginning 
next January, to plan ahead. In those 2 
years we must mobilize the best brains of 
agriculture — farmers — farm organization 


‘leaders—legislators and agricultural special- 


ists to join us in building and improving our 
long-range farm policies and ms.” 

“The Government can and should help 
farmers, as a partner—not as a dictator. It 
will help to develop new opportunities, new 
markets and new efficiency. Then the farmer 
will move forward to his rightful income 
goal.” 

One important subject in which the farm- 
ers of Kansas are interested is the extension 
of the international wheat agreement. 

Our State produces, generally, about one- 
fourth of the winter wheat produced in the 
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United States and markets for this crop are 
vital to our State and Nation. 
Kansas last year produced a record wheat 


crop of over 300,000,000 bushels, and it is. 


estimated that we should have a surplus 
carry-over next July of some 550,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

There have been times in the past when 
a carry-over of that size was one of the hall- 
marks of a depression among wheat farmers. 

Today this surplus wheat and other sur- 
plus food commodities enter into the inter- 
national picture as a part of our defense 
program. It is as vital for the future peace 
of the world, and probably more so, than 
munitions of war. 

Wheat from the United States has saved 
millions from starvation since World War II. 
The United States has given away very large 
quantities not only in the name of relief but 
to assist in the reconstruction of the war- 
devastated areas both of our allies and of 
our former enemies. 

We have had many years of high exports 
in cereal grains, but with the establishment 
of more nearly normal conditions in foreign 
countries and the return of their farming 
areas to more normal production, and the 
competition of other farm-producing na- 
tions, it is going to be more difficult to 
export farm commodities. 

This is one problem that must have the 
serious attention of the Congress when it 
comes to the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and the extension of 
the international wheat agreement. 

I have been advised that I will be a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, which deals with the im- 
portant subject of exports and the extension 
of trade agreements, and I might also add 
that this is the committee that deals with 
taxes, which are of some concern to each 
and every one of us. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pires June 30, 1958. The new administra- 
tion is determined to get the “trade house” 
in order in the renewal of this reciprocal 
trade agreement program. 

The pattern of world trade has greatly 
changed since the end of World War Il. Be- 
fore World War II we were exporting about 
$750,000,000 worth of agricultural products. 
In 1951 the value of agricultural production 
exported was $4,000,000,000. Many of the 
dollars that were used to pay for these ex- 
ports were United States dollars appropri- 
ated under the Marshall =~ the mutual 
security and other program 

‘The value of exports of Pion before World 
War II and during the postwar years also 
presents a very interesting picture. Our 
average wheat exports in 1935 and 1939 were 
about 63,000,000 bushels. Our exports of 
wheat in the crop year 1950-51 were 374,- 
000,000 bushels. This is important to Kan- 
sas farmers. The importance of the farm- 
er's share in the export market must not be 
underestimated. 

I do not want to take too much time in 
going into the history of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Our International Wheat Agreement was 
negotiated in March 1949 and went into 
effect with a maximum price in the agree- 
ment of $1.80 per bushel. It was ratified by 
the various governments and went into effect 
October 1, 1949, and will expire on July 31, 
1953. 

Our Nation is now confronted with the 
question as to whether a new International 
Wheat Agreement should be drawn and en- 
tered into. The international wheat negoti- 
ators are scheduled to meet again on this 
important subject in Washington on Janu- 
ary 30. 

The 1949 International Wheat Agreement 
is a contract between the governments of 
wheat-exporting countries and the govern- 
ments of wheat-importing countries. There 
are four exporting countries in the con- 
tract—Australia, Canada, France, and the 


United States. Neither Argentina nor the 
Soviet Union has been willing to participate. 
There are 42 importing countries joining in 
the agreement, including most of those of 
Western Europe, many in Asia and Latin 
America and including West Germany and 
Japan. 

During the last year of the agreement, 
the present marketing year, the total guar- 
anteed quantity which exporting countries 
have agreed to supply to the importing 
countries is 581,000,000 bushels. Of this 
the United States has a quota of 253,000,000 
bushels; Canada, 235,000,000 bushels; Aus- 
tralia, 89,000,000 bushels; and France, 4,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The maximum price for the 4 years of the 
agreement was set at $1.80 per bushel, basis 
No. 1 Manitoba at Port Arthur-Fort William, 
The minimum price started at $1.50 and de- 
clined 10 cents each year to $1.20 in the 
last year of the agreement. 

This year it is estimated that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the wheat moving in 
international trade will be moving pursuant 
to the terms of the agreement. 

Now that we have had 4 years experience 
in dealing with this complicated problem— 
a problem that is seriously affected by money 
exchange, export quotas, tariffs, and trans- 
portation costs, we should be able to benefit. 
from this experience. 

Congress, I am sure, is going to give serious 
consideration to the cost of the subsidy used 
in exporting this wheat, 

The subsidy on sales during 1949-50 was 
approximately 55 cents per bushel and this 
last year has cost an average of 68 cents per 
bushel, 

One of the main objections to the agree- 
ment will be the cost of money from the 
United States Treasury at a time when our 
Federal budget is very high. 

Thus, the United States must, and should, 
insist upon a higher minimum and a higher 
maximum price in the new agreement. Un- 
less that is realized in the draft which comes 
to the United States Congress for considera- 
tion and for appropriations to insure execu- 
tion of its part in the agreement by the 
United States, I feel that the Congress will 
refuse to approve an extension, 

This is not to say that some subsidy may 
not be necessary and acceptable. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
believe that it is important in the interests 
of American wheat producers to continue 
to export substantial quantities of wheat; 
but I believe that it is greatly in ‘the in- 
terest of the United States Government and 
its people to continue to participate through 
an agreement in an orderly international 
trade in wheat. 

Unless we manage to maintain our fair 
share of trade internationally in wheat, we 
may be required to impose marketing quotas 
or even production controls in an effort to 
prevent our carry-over of wheat from be- 
coming unreasonably excessive. 

The social and economic costs incident 
to imposing marketing quotas and produc- 
tion controls can easily become burdensome 
and far more expensive in every Way than 
some reasonable subsidy to carry into execu- 
tion our part in a new or extended interna- 
tional wheat agreement. 

It seems to me, therefore, that while a 
new international wheat agreement must 
contain realistic prices to be acceptable to 
the people of the United States and to Con- 
gress, the United States Government would 
be well-advised to do everything in its power 
to negotiate a new agreement. 

We in Kansas, as in every other State, 
are confronted with the problem of pres- 
ervation of our soil, the control of water run- 
off, and an over-all policy of river-basin de- 
velopment. 

This same situation prevails in practically 
every State in the Union. 

As President-elect Eisenhower has ex- 
pressed himself very directly on this sub- 
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ject, I want to read to you one of his state- 
ments on soil conservation: 

“Icam a zealous believer in conservation, 
both as a national policy and a personal 
creed. 

“To build a strong, secure United States 
we must save our soil—and improve our 
soil. We aren't now doing the job fast 
enough or well enough. 

“I strongly favor farmer-managed soil- 
conservation districts, with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and other public agencies 
giving such help as farmers request. 

“I firmly believe that farmers should re- 
ceive aid from the Nation in maintaining 
our basic resources. But as soon as it can 
be done, such aid should be used to pro- 
mote permanent and effective practices. It 
should not be a camouflage for giving the 
farmer a hidden subsidy.” 

Some of my friends have advised me that 
the safest way to handle our problems in 
Kansas on the control of water runoff, soil 
conservation, and flood control is not to dis- 
cuss it. Frankly, I think that would be the 
poorest way to handle this all-important 
problem with our citizens. 

This problem is not going to be settled by 
emotion or prejudice. It is going to require 
the sound, sane thinking of all of our citi- 
zens. Its solution is important for the future 
development of this State. Its results will 
have a far-reaching effect on generations to 
come, 

There is urgent need to install programs 
of watershed management as a necessary 
part of our river basin flood-control program. 

Unfortunately, the full effects of water- 
shed management and _ soil-conservation 
practices on flood damage have not yet been 
fully tried out. Neither has a system of big 
dams. 

Our entire program, both for the construc- 
tion of dams for flood control and the con- 
trol of runoff water at its source is in the 
experimental stage. It is for this reason that 
controversies have sprung up in various sec- 
tions of the Nation on this important subject. 

Now, I want to state very frankly that I 
think controversy on this subject is a good 
thing, because without this controversy full 
consideration of alternative programs would 
necessarily go by default. I think when 
both points are understood the controversy 
of substituting one for the other disappears, 

In my opinion, there is a proper combi- 
nation of watershed programs and big dams 
and one cannot substitute for the other. I 
make this statement based on engineering 
studies by men in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Corps of Army Engineers, and a 
large group of private engineers. 

It is unfortunate that more funds have 
not been made available for the completion 
of one or more watersheds in our section 
on an over-all control of water run-off at 
its source, 

As one who has consistently urged the 
Congress to secure additional funds for this 
purpose, I can assure you that I expect to 
continue in this session with greater fervor, 
and I feel that I can definitely state that 
there are going to be funds available for 
this type of work in Kansas from this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I sincerely hope that.funds will be avail- 
able in amounts that will assure the early 
completion of some of these watersheds, 
With a completed project, we could measure 
its benefits to agriculture, its effect on the 
control of water run-off, and its effect on 
the floods in the lower valley. 

I do not think we have been too fortu- 
nate in the selection of some of our projects 
for this type of work and the rate of progress 
at which they are being constructed. 

For instance, the Washita project in Okla- 
homa, at its present rate of construction, 
would be completed in 1987. And I think it 
is generally agreed by engineers and others 
that the Little Sioux in Iowa, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and cost of construction, 
was not a good project to commence. 
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It is my sincere hope that when work is 
started in Kansas the authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture will select proj- 
ects that can be completed within a reason- 
able time, and that they are projects that 
will have great value as demonstration 
projects. 

The selection of these projects, as far as 
I am concerned, is going to be left to the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I would suggest that the State legislature 
now in session give consideration to legis- 
Tation that would be helpful in furthering 
these programs. 

Gladwin E. Young, field representative of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Lincoln, Nebr., in charge of the agricul- 
tural surveys in the Missouri Basin, has 
made the following statement: 

“It must be pointed out that there are 
not available from actual experience, meas- 
ured results of how much water can be con- 
tained in the soil under all conditions, nor 
can the full effects of retarding runoff and 
sediment reduction yet be measured on com- 
pletely treated watersheds. Calculations 
have been made of these effects based on re- 
search data and observations on partially 
treated watersheds. We must face the fact, 
however, that complete and conclusive quan- 
titative data will not be available until we 
have carried out this kind of program on 
several watersheds and have measured the 
effects. 

“We must also face the fact that we are 
confronted with a complex problem for which 
we cannot find a complete and absolute an- 
swer from experience which we have already 
had, especially on a scale we are now pro- 
posing in the Missouri Basin, and in the 
Kansas Basin. This can be equally as well 
said with regard to the measured effects of a 
system of flood-control reservoirs, or a sys- 
tem of dikes and levees, I would much 
rather the Department of Agriculture be in 
error on the side of understatement of the 
effects of watershed measures on floods than 
of overstatement. One of the most damag- 
ing things that can be done is to build up a 
false sense of security for those who use the 
flood plain, 

“There are sufficient basic data to make it 
certain that there can be no sound flood- 
control program without giving first consid- 
eration to conservation and management of 
watershed lands on which the rains first fall. 
At the same time, we must keep in mind that 
flood control is only one of the multiple 
benefits toward which the Missouri Basin 
program is striving. Flood control is not 
something that comes in a package by itself.” 

Mr. Young and the corps of officials in the 
regional office at Lincoln have submitted a 
supplement to the Missouri River Basin 
agricultural program, This supplemental 
report proposes the first stages of installation 
of the program recommended in the Missouri 
River Basin agricultural program. 

It reached Congress just prior to adjourn- 
ment in July 1952 and was printed as House 
Document 530, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

This report is now in the Committee on 
Agriculture in the Senate and I sincerely 
hope that we can get early authorization of 
these projects. 

One other program in which the farmers 
of Kansas are greatly interested is the pro- 
gram of research, 

Farmers must, of necessity, gear their pro- 
duction to the wants of consumers. The 
products of their soil and their toil must be 
sold in a free market and the price they re- 
ceive is precisely and exactly the value that 
the American consumer will pay for them. 

It is vitally important that we give more 
emphasis to research and education in both 
production and marketing. 


President-elect Eisenhower has made a 
very definite commitment on these programs 
and I quote his direct statement: 

“To assure a productive future we must 
strengthen our unique system of agricul- 
tural education, research, and extension. 

“Agricultural research and education have 
been neglected by this administration. The 
total amount for research, for example, has 
been less than the cost of salaries and ex- 
penses of PMA. 

“We are going to change that. We shall 
develop an agricultural research and exten- 
sion program to meet present and future 
needs.” 

Following the suggestion of the President- 
elect, we must increase the appropriations 
for agricultural research, 

In my opinion, this is the type of program 
the farmers want emphasized. 

In Kansas we have been most fortunate 
in having an outstanding research program, 
carried on at our State schools, especially in 
the production of new crops at the Kansas 
State College. 

You are familiar with the many millions 
of dollars of value that have been added to 
the Kansas farmers’ income by the introduc- 
tion of new types of grain crops, increased 
production of livestock products, and great- 
ly improved dairy herds. 

Agriculture must be as alert as industry to 
find new crops, new methods of cultivation, 
and increased production, if it is to maintain 
its place in the present economic picture. 

I can give you the assurance of the new 
administration that it is not going to pull 
the rug out from under the farmers. 

I want to make you one pledge and that 
is, as far as I am personally able, the farmer's 
income will be protected. 

Despite some of the clouds on the horizon, 
there are many factors for the maintenance 
of favorable farm prices. 

Our population is currently increasing at 
the rate of about 2,500,000 people per year 
and there are indications that this increase 
will continue for several years. 

This, of course, means more people to feed. 
It is estimated that our population will 
increase about 10,000,000 over the 5-year 
period 1952 to 1956. The actual increase for 
the 5-year period 1947 to 1951 was 14,000,000. 

Presently we are exporting some 10 percent 
of our farm products. This percentage, in 
my opinion, can and should be increased. 

There are, of course, some very difficult 
problems affecting the export of farm com- 
modities, such as dollar exchange and ex- 
change of goods through the reciprocal trade 
agreement. Farmers must have equal bar- 
gaining strength with other groups in Amer- 
ican economy, especially with business and 
labor. 

If our Nation is to have a prosperous 
economy, the rules of the game must be so 
arranged as to give farmers an even break. 
The American farmers have a right to share 
in an ever-increasing American standard of 
living. 


The Quartermaster Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon, James A. Farley, for- 
mer Postmaster General and vice presi- 
dent of the Quartermaster Association, 
at the national convention of the Quar- 
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termaster Association in Atlanta, Ga., 
October 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You may have heard that some sort of a 
political campaign is now under way in the 
United States. I have heard some rumblings 
of it myself, but, as you know, I am a busi- 
nessman and am not supposed to know too 
much about politics. 

I must admit, however, that from what I 
have seen the methods have not changed 
much over the years. There are always those 
who point with pride and those on the other 
side who view with alarm. 

Personally, I take a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in the fact that I have already been 
elected a vice president of this fine organiza- 
tion, -I want you to know that I consider 
it an honor and a privilege to be associated 
with the people who compose the Quarter- 
master Association and with the excellent 
work they are doing. But since I am settled 
comfortably in office, it is obvious that I do 
not have to conduct a vote-getting campaign, 

However that may be, this business of 
pointing with pride and viewing with alarm 
is not, of course, limited to political cam- 
paigns. I have in mind its application to the 
military forces of our country. 

Our military services are unique in many 
ways. No one can deny that we have the 
finest Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps in the world, Also the finest Quarter- 
master Corps. By finest I do not mean the 
largest, but I mean the best, ’ 

There are many things which make our 
military organization the best. One of the 
ingredients is the great resources of our 
country. Another is our industrial plant 
with its matchless production—both in qual- 
ity and quantity. Still another is our agri- 
culture. But, above all, its greatness is due 
to the character of our people—the men in 
uniform, and the people who back them up. 

Yes, when we speak of our military serv- 
ices, we can truly point with pride. They 
have never failed us. And if we, the people, 
continue to back them I am sure they never 
will. 

On the other hand, I doubt that there is 
another great power in the world today 
whose military forces are more severely criti- 
cized by some of their own people than ours, 

Now, freedom of speech naturally implies 
the right to criticize the Government and all 
of its functions and agencies. This is a wise 
provision in a republic, for without such 
freedom there could be no guaranty of other 
freedoms. 

But sometimes our military leaders are 
subjected to overly severe and undeserved 
criticism. This makes some people wonder 
if such harassments may not be discouraging 
to the point of actually undermining morale. 
Discouraging it is—I am sure. But I doubt 
that it undermines morale, for such is the 
way of our country. Every leader, from 
Washington’s time on, has been subjected 
to the severest kind of criticism, and every 
great leader—military or civilian—has stood 
up under the test. I am happy to say that 
all the military men I know seem to haye 
the intestinal fortitude and strength of char- 
acter to absorb such blows and still carry 
on. 

Of recent months there has been a great 
deal of discussion about the big military 
budget and demands that military spending 
be reduced. Maintaining a large military 
force, and readying for all-out defense hits 
everyone—with high taxes. I have never 
found onyone who enjoyed paying taxes, 
whether large or small. 

But I like to think of our Armed Forces as 
an insurance policy. Just as it is with taxes, 
nobody likes to dig up the money when his 
insurance premiums come due, and there 
are people who think they can save money 
by allowing their policies tolapse. But when 
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the accident occurs, or other misfortune be- 
falls, that policy may mean the difference 
between security and ruin. 

That’s the way it is with our Armed 
Forces. They cost a lot of money to main- 
tain. Yet, when it comes to the most im- 
portant insurance for everyone of us, the 
security of our country, we can do with noth- 
ing less than the best. 

The subject of economy always makes good 
political material and especially in a cam- 
paign year. Now please don't misunderstand 
me. I am for economy. I cannot abide 
waste. But we must recognize that there are 
different kinds of economy. There is true 
economy and false economy, 

When it comes to the defense of our coun- 
try, does economy mean only the saving of 
dollars? Or does it mean the saving of men? 
Or saving of everything we have? Can there 
be any disagreement over which is the better 
economy—the saving of money or the saving 
of lives? 

Not long ago I read statements to the ef- 
fect that the Soviet Army costs much less 
per division and per man than does the 
United States Army. The United States 
Army was criticized for its alleged waste of 
manpower and materials in contrast with the 
economies of the Soviet Army. 

I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
Russians and their Communist satellites run 
their armies at much less expense than we 
run ours. Since becoming an Officer in the 
Quartermaster Association I took occasion 
to look into some of the quartermaster ma- 
terials and services that are furnished to our 
Army and those that are provided for Ivan, 
the Russian counterpart of our own GI Joe. 
I found the picture very interesting, and I 
hope you may share my interest. 

In the first place we must understand that 
there is a fundamental difference between 
the supply requirements of the American 
soldier and the Soviet soldier. This is be- 
cause the American is accustomed to a higher 
standard of living than that of his Russian 
opposite number. 

The American diet is more varied. It con- 
tains more different kinds of foods, better 
foods, and better-prepared foods than those 
to which the Russian masses are accustomed, 
The same situation applies to clothing, hous- 
ing, and the numerous services and refine- 
ments which are an ordinary and accepted 
part of American life. 

The American soldier is supplied with 
meals very similar to those he had at home. 
In Korea today I am informed that even 
front-line troops have two hot meals a day. 
They are well-balanced, nutritious, and 
wholesome, and the men like them, 

The monotonous Soviet-Army meal is made 
up of combinations of borscht, potatoes, 
mutton, black bread, and tea. A luxury item 
consists of cigarettes made of tobacco and 
alfalfa. They smell like burning socks— 
but Ivan has no socks, so he wouldn’t know. 
Of course the Russian meal is much cheaper 
than ours and it takes less manpower to 
prepare it. 

In the United States we have developed 
a great cattle-raising and meat-packing in- 
dustry and we are careful that our meats 
are up to high standards, free from disease 
and contamination, and slaughtered, pro- 
cessed, and transported under sanitary con- 
ditions. Our soldiers, wherever they may 
be, are supplied with this kind of meat. 

The Russians do things differently. They 
depend to a very great extent on raiding 
the countryside for their supplies, For 
fresh meat, if-any, they drive animal herds 
along with their armies, butchering them 
as they go. This is not a very sanitary 
way to supply meat but, of course, it is a 
lot simpler and cheaper. 

I don’t have to tell you that the Soviet 
soldier and the Red Chinese soldier in Ko- 
rea are accustomed to much less clothing 
and of poprer quality than is the American, 
Ivan hasn’t an extra pair of pants to his 
name. The Chinese Communist soldier 


wears his entire clothing equipment at all 
times. His army has an inferior supply 
system and he has to take his clothes with 
him or do without. 

I know that the Army Quartermaster 
Corps has devoted a great deal of painstaking 
and tireless effort in its research in food, 
clothing, and all other types of personal 
equipment for the soldier. Many improve- 
ments have been made. They are being 
made constantly and many more improve- 
ments are in prospect. There is no doubt 
that the American soldier owes much of his 
efficiency to the high quality and effective 
types of Quartermaster items which are sup- 
plied him. 

These research programs require manpower 
and they cost money. So also do the train- 
ing programs, and the repair and reclama- 
tion activities, and all the other functions. 

I could go on and on, detailing the dif- 
ferences between the services and supplies 
provided our soldiers and those provided the 
Communist soldier. Our troops in the 
fleld—for example—have access to mobile 
shower baths and they are supplied with 
shaving kits, towels, toothbrushes, and other 
sundries. They enjoy many of the minor 
daily pleasures such as good American ciga- 
rettes and candies. And right up along the 
front lines, I am happy to say, they also 
enjoy ice cold Coca-Cola regularly. 

Most of our services and supplies would 
be luxuries to the Communist soldier but 
they are considered essentials to an Ameri- 
can, 

I think I should mention another factor 
that adds to the expense of maintaining our 
Armed Forces, 

The procurement, inspection, storage, ship- 
ment and issue of military supplies is a vast 
and complex operation, It is the more com- 
plex because of the many exacting and re- 
strictive Federal statutes which govern the 
procedures that haven’t been changed since 
the law was enacted in 1872. Further, every 
qualified manufacturer or dealer has an equal 
right to bid on military supplies. In order 
that proper standards of quality may be 
maintained, it is necessary to prepare detailed 
specifications for each type of item pur- 
chased. An inspection system is necessary to 
insure that supplies are up to required 
standards. 

The Soviet system is much simpler, Sup- 
plies are produced under official order and 
what the Soviet calls “production norms.” 
There are no competitive bids for Govern- 
ment business because communism does not 
operate on a competitive system. A factory, 
farm, or individual produces what is ordered, 
or he gets an all-expenses paid, one-way trip 
to Siberia. Their system is what we are fight- 
ing against. But in the Soviet no personnel 
is wasted in applying Federal laws to assure 
equal opportunities for all producers. The 
Soviet system is economical that way. 

Now let us consider the end results of 
these conflicting ideas of economy and how 
they work out, 

The Chinese Communist armies in Korea 
are patterned after the Soviet system and 
they depend on the Russians for most of their 
supplies. No one will deny that they are 
tough or that they are hard fighters. They 
probably do the best they can with what 
they have, But the casualty figures tell an 
impressive story. The casualties of the 
enemy, I am informed, have been at least 
10 times those of our own. We are spend- 
ing more money, but they are spending more 
men. 

The American people and our military serv- 
ices place a high value on human life. The 
Quartermaster Corps prides itself on the fact 
that everything possible is done to maintain 
the soldier in good health and protect him as 
far as possible, not only against his military 
foe but against his environment as well. 

Human resources are abundant and cheap 
behind the iron curtain. The logistical 
planning of Communist military leaders 
takes into consideration that soldiers are 
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readily replaced, therefore highly expendable, 
Our ideas of military economy and theirs 
are as far apart as the poles. - 

I want to make it clear that everything 
must be done within our Military Establish- 
ment to eliminate waste. We must conserve 
what we have—materials, manpower, and 
funds—because we have nothing to spare. 

I know that our own Quartermaster Corps, 
and the other services also, are concentrat- 
ing on waste and seeking it out so as to 
eliminate it. The Army’s campaign of cost- 
consciousness, I understand, has been bring- 
ing definite results. This is the more en- 
couraging when we learn that it is not in- 
tended as a temporary measure. This cam- 
paign will be of a permanent nature with 
constantly increasing intensiveness. 

I want to emphasize also that we want no 
false economy in our organization for na- 
tional defense. There can be no economy 
in leaving any part of the ramparts un- 
guarded, or poorly guarded. And in spite 
of what anyone may say, we must realize 
that there is no easy way out. We are living 
in a very critical period, with powerful forces 
driving at the very existence of our Govern- 
ment. 

I regret that I can see no prospect for a 
lessening of this menace in the immediate 
future. Our only hope for national secu- 
rity—for world peace—is in our strength and 
the strength of our allies. Whatever the 
cost of this strength, we must be prepared 
to pay. 

I want to repeat that I am proud to be a 
member and an officer of this splendid asso- 
ciation. It is also highly gratifying that a 
most cordial relationship has long existed 
between its members and the good Ameri- 
can business organization which I represent. 
I have learned at first-hand how business 
and the military can sit down together, take 
a realistic view of each other’s needs and 
limitations, and work out their problems in 
agreement with mutual satisfaction. 

The Quartermaster Association, I am con- 
vinced, is setting an example of how the 
civilian public, in a democracy, are equal 
partners with the military forces in main- 
taining the national defense. With the 
understanding which comes from such asso- 
ciations there can be no doubt that our 
Armed Forces will receive from the people 
all the support, both material and moral, 
that they deserve and must have, 


Death of Joyce O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, during my service in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a member and 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce I have had 
occasion to confer numerous times with 
many of the leading figures in the mo- 
tion picture industry. These included 
the presidents of the major companies 
and the president of the Motion Picture 
Association, Mr. Eric Johnston. 

Without exception, these men have 
proven themselves to be patriotic, con- 
scientious, and devoted Americans. But 
the man who ranks first in my memory 
as outstanding in every respect was 
Joyce O’Hara, the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, 
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Joyce O’Hara died suddenly last week. 
He was stricken fatally on a business 
trip to New York. The motion picture 
trade press has eulogized him and it is 
not my purpose to repeat here the ap- 
propriate tributes they have paid him. 

I merely want to emphasize that he 
was an honest, upright, and forthright 
man. He had another quality which so 
many who deal with publie officials do 
not have—absolute sincerity and the 
courage to call a spade a spade. He 
never trimmed. He was the kind of 
strong man which American industry 
can ill afford to lose. 

His family, who mourn his loss, and 
his associates who will miss his wise 
counsel, have my deep sympathy. I have 
selected two out of numerous stories of 
Joyce O’Hara’s career as typical and 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Film Daily of January 12, 1953] 
Joyce O'Hara RITES IN CAPITAL TOMORROW 

Joyce O'Hara, 59, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America executive vice president and 
long-time associate and confidant of the 
association's president, Erie A. Johnston, died 
suddenly from a heart ailment Friday morn- 
ing in his room at the Waldorf-Astoria, where 
last rites were administered by the Reverend 
Charles J. McManus of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, who was hastily summoned. 

Requiem mass will be held at 10:30 a. m. 
tomorrow at St. Ann’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Washington, with interment in 
Arlington National Cemetery following. The 
body will repose tonight in the Hines Funeral 
Home, 2901 Fourteenth Street NW., in the 
Capital. The O'Hara residence is at 5510 
Thirty-eighth Street NW. 

O’Hara, who headquartered in Washington, 
arrived in New York shortly after 2 a. m. for 
what was expected to be a 1-day business 
trip. He went immediately to the Waldorf, 
read first editions of the morning papers, 
and then retired. After breakfasting in his 
room, he left a call for 9 o’clock. A half 
hour later, Edward Lawless of the hotel staff 
found him on the floor of the bathroom. He 
was pronounced dead by Dr. James Jackson 
of the Waldorf. 


WITH JOHNSTON SINCE 1942 


A former newspaperman in Pittston and 
Washington, O'Hara first became associated 
with Johnston when the latter in 1942 was 
elected president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, serving as special assist- 
ant. When Johnston joined the MPAA in 
1945, O'Hara moved over in the same ca- 
pacity. 

Johnston, informed of O’Hara’s death by 


telephone in Honolulu, said it was “an inex- 


pressible personal loss to me and to the in- 
dustry which he served so devotedly.” He 
was due in Washington by air from Honolulu 
last night. 

When Johnston went on leave in 1951 to 
serve as Economic Stabilizer, O'Hara was 
named association vice president and served 
as its acting head. Subsequently, he was 
named executive vice president, and more re- 
cently was designated to handle industry 
contracts with the State Department and 
foreign embassies in Washington in an ex- 
pansion of responsibilities. 

A frequent traveling companion of Johns- 
ton on his major overseas missions, O'Hara 
figured prominently in international film 
agreement negotiations with the former and, 
on occasion, solo. He was expected to take 
an increasingly active role in this respect. 


WITH MARINES IN WORLD WAR I 


O'Hara was born in Pittston, Pa., attended 
the Wharton School of the University of 


Pennsylvania and Georgetown University Law 
School. His first newspaper experience was 
gained in Pittston. Later, after World War I 
service with the Marines, he was with the INS 
and UP Washington Bureaus, quitting the 
news field to join the chamber staff in 1922. 

O'Hara is survived by his wife, Mrs. Camille 
O’Hara, two daughters, Mrs. John Cosgrove 
and Angela O’Hara, all of Washington, D. C., 
and a son, John O’Hara, of Salem, Mass. 


Joyce O'HARA 


The lamentable sudden, wholly unex- 
pected death Friday of Joyce O'Hara, execu- 
tive vice president of the MPAA, removed 
both from the association and industry scene 
one of its wisest counselors and ablest 
statesmen. 

Quiet, unassuming, and modestly self- 
effacing to the point that the phrase “pas- 
sion for anonymity” aptly applied, O'Hara 
nonetheless was a friendly man, and a kindly 
one. 

His confidence once won and loyalty once 
given, there was no hesitancy or faltering. 
And his deep interest in the industry, its 
good name and its welfare went well beyond 
the call of salaried duty. The motion picture 
industry was, indeed, his industty. 

To his bereaved family, and to Eric A, 
Johnston and his other associates in the 
MPAA official family, the Film Daily extends 
its full sympathy. 


[From Variety of January 14, 1953] 
THE Quier MaN ` 


WasnincTon, January 13.—With the pass- 
ing of Joyce O’Hara, the MPAA has lost its 
“Quiet Man.” O'Hara was known to District 
of Columbia showmen, news correspondents, 
and to many in Congress as one who got 
things done with a minimum of excitement, 
Extremely modest, he avoided the spotlight 
and sidestepped kudos. Yet, his efforts on 
behalf of the picture industry extended suc- 
cessfully in many directions. He dealt with 
several Federal agencies, most notably the 
State and Commerce Departments, and with 
the embassies of various foreign nations. 
He went abroad to help negotiate the Anglo- 
American film pact of 1951. 

O’Hara, who came up from the newspaper 
ranks, climbed the ladder from his executive 
post at the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to become $40,000-a-year assistant to 
Eric Johnston when the latter took over the 
MPAA presidency in 1945, then going still 
further to become executive vice president 
of the association. 


Appointment of T. Coleman Andrews as 
United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “Andrews In, and Influence 
Out,” printed in the Richmond: News 
Leader, Wednesday, January 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ANDREWS IN, AND INFLUENCE OUT 


With the appointment of Richmond's T. 
Coleman Andrews as United States Commis- 
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sioner of Internal Revenue, the country can 
be dead certain of two things: The fun will 
begin, and the era of influence will end. By 
“fun” we mean uproars, rows, rhubarbs, red 
faces, and raised tempers, for Mr. Andrews 
has the same affinity for trouble that a mag- 
net has for iron. Like Bill Tuck, he isa nat- 
ural born hell-raiser who views a first-class 
ruckus as a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
Take to the hills or the storm cellars, we 
would advise the 5 percenters in the Capital; 
T. Coleman rides again. 

And because there may be some Republi- 
cans, hungry for favors after 20 lean years in 
the wilderness, a special warning might well 
be launched in their direction. From a fairly 
intimate knowledge of Mr. Andrews’ talents 
and temper, over these past 20 years, we sug- 
gest that nothing will ruffle his fur faster 
and set him hotter on a trail than a “friend's” 
insinuation that some special treatment be 
extended. Mr. Andrews, as public official, has 
no friends. Bulldog and bloodhound, he 
enters upon one of the half a dozen top jobs 
in the Nation superbly equipped for restor- 
ing to the Bureau of Internal Revenue the 
confidence it lost in the sorry days of the 
Truman administration. 

Our confidence in T. Coleman Andrews 
dates back to the time, 22 years ago this 
month, that he became State auditor of 
public accounts. He hadn’t been in office 3 
weeks before he was baying after the fee 
system and the books of county officers. In 
5 months he had the county treasurers howl- 
ing in dismay—40 percent of them, he found, 
were short in their accounts—but by the 
time he resigned the office, in February 1933, 
he had them shocked into a sort of admir- 
ing respect. In place of the antiquated 
ledgers used in most treasurers’ offices, he 
instituted a modern system of uniform ac- 
counting. Out of the shake-up came a re- 
spect for accounting procedures that Mr, 
Andrews’ successors have fostered diligently 
in their work with county officials. 

‘Two years later, Mr. Andrews tackled a city 
audit that resulted, in March 1936, in 24 
hard-hitting recommendations for moderni- 
zation of Richmond's municipal finance. If 
his stringent comments on incompetent per- 
sonnel won him some fresh enemies, his pro- 
posals won him fresh respect—and also won 
him, in June 1938, the job of city comptroller. 

No Richmonder who followed city affairs 
from 1938 to 1940 is likely to forget that 
period. He cracked down on the collection 
of $900,000 in delinquent taxes, some of 
which dated back as far as 1916. He rode 
herd on the transfer of the gas works from 
the finance department to the department 
of public utilities. Once he noted that a 
city councilman was among the delinquent 
water users. “Pay up,” he demanded, “or 
Tl cut off your water.” He supervised the 
establishment of a purchasing agent's office, 
and revised procedures for city bond issues 
to achieve a saving running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. He charged 
after the social-service bureau with dev- 
astating evidence of inefficiency, fired some 
deadwood from his office, cut salaries, and 
publicly refused to release $2,250 to cover a 
junket by city councilmen to Philadelphia. 
In the midst of all this, he rowed with 
council and with Mayor Bright. (“Childish,” 
snorted His Honor of one recommendation, 
“Humbuggery,” said the comptroller of the 
doctor’s views.) 

There is no question that Mr. Andrews’ 
disclosures of wholesale waste and ineffi- 
ciency in his 2-year term as comptroller pro- 
vided the impetus that finally brought Rich- 
mond a complete new charter in 1948. He 
shook the city out of its complacency, and by 
sheer determination compelled a reexamina- 
tion of our Government as a whole. 

As United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Andrews will be in an excel- 
lent position to channel the same hard-driv- 
ing energy where it is most desperately 
needed—toward the appallingly wasteful and 
top-heavy structure of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. His diligent service as adviser to the 
General Accounting Office, private consult- 
ant to Comptroller Lindsay Warren, and 
leader in the laymen’s movement for 
adoption of the Hoover Commission’s pro- 
gram will provide him a head start in the 
field. 

But what pleases us most, of course, is to 
have as the Nation’s top tax collector a fiscal 
expert who is intimately familiar, as a suc- 
cessful businessman and accountant, with 
what the tax burden means—not to govern- 
ment, but to the public that pays and pays. 
His administration will mark a rough time 
for the deadbeats, swindlers, gyp artists, and 
influential crooks who found cheating easy 
in recent years. But if the outlook is bad for 
them, it is marvelously good for the country. 
General Eisenhower couldn't have picked a 
better man, and we wish him Godspeed. 


Report of President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the January 17, 1953, issue of America, 
the national Catholic weekly review, 
commenting on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REACTIONS TO THE IMMIGRATION REPORT 

The report of the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization was re- 
ceived even more favorably than we had ex- 
pected. Among the religious organizations 
which expressed prompt approval were the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. Any doubts about the 
official Catholic attitude toward the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act should have been removed 
by the January 3 release of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Service. 
It called abolition of the existing national- 
origins quota system, long advocated by 
Catholic leaders, one of the most important 
recommendations in the report, The release 
then said significantly: 

“Since the 1920's, when the national- 
origins quota system first was written into 
a United States immigration statute, Cath- 
olic leaders have protested its restrictions 
against certain races, creeds, and nationali- 
ties. Over the years, the Catholic opposition 
frequently was voiced in statements of the 
bishops and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference.” 

In his desperate attempt to discredit the 
report, Senator McCarran repeated on the 
day of its issuance the charge he first made 
on Christmas Eve: 

“It is a tragic fact that the out-and-out 
Reds have ready colleagues in this fight: The 
pinks, the well-meaning but misguided lib- 
erals, and the demagogs who would auction 
the interests of America for alleged minor- 
ity-bloc votes.” 

In which of those three categories would 
Senator McCarran place the religious groups 
we have cited? And where in the world 
would he put Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American, which said editorially on Janu- 
ary 3: 


“The evidence is strong that the McCarran 
Act does contain sections that tend inevi- 
tably to racial and religious discrimination 
and we feel that these sections should be 
rewritten and amended.” 

How much longer will the Senator persist 
in his unsupported claim that there is not 
one iota of racial or religious discrimination 
in the law? 


A Pleasant Contrast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I want to bring to the attention of 
the House the following editorial from 
the Trenton Times of January 12, 1953, 
entitled “Pleasant Contrast.” This edi- 
torial points out the dramatic contrast 
between the gloomy economic atmos- 
phere at the time of President Roose- 
velt’s first inauguration in 1933 and the 
much more favorable economic condi- 
tions that prevail on the even of the in- 
auguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower: 


PLEASANT CONTRAST 


The Commerce Department and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States see 
eye to eye on the question of the economic 
future. There is agreement that 1953 will 
be another year of good business. And even 
after 1953 there will be no major recession. 

If these optimistic forecasts are fulfilled, 
the new President will assume office under 
the most encouraging circumstances, He 
will have time to get established, survey the 
scene, get his feet on the ground, and pre- 
pare for the future. 

What a pleasant contrast when compared 
with the economic chaos, the crashing of 
5,000 banks, the millions of jobless, the des- 
peration and dark déspair as the bread lines 
lengthened when the last change in admin- 
istrations took place 20 years ago, 


Hemisphere Solidarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Solidarity Can’t Be Taken 
for Granted—Latin-American Countries 
Seen Swinging to Political Left,” pub- 
lished in the Miami (Fla.) Herald of 
January 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLIDARITY CAN’r Be TAKEN FOR GRrRANTED— 
LaTIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES SEEN SWINGING 
To POLITICAL LEFT 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

WASHINGTON.—The Latin-Americans have 
served notice on Uncle Sam that although 
traditional hemisphere solidarity may not 
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yet be a thing of the past, it can no longer 
be taken for granted. 

The majority of our neighbors have made 
it abundantly clear on several occasions re- 
cently that they prefer the nationalist and 
leftist economic and social ideas now being 
fostered by Russia, as well as some of the 
nations of Europe, to the democratic and 
free-enterprise system practiced by this and 
other western countries. 

In fact, they have clearly demonstrated 
that if they were to follow their own im- 
pulses most of them would even cooperate 
with the Soviet and Arab blocs to resist 
western and Yankee concepts. 

Since World War II, we have looked on 
with increasing anxiety while extreme and 
often fanatical elements have taken over and 
in many cases changed the entire social 
structures of one of the southern republics 
after another. 

In Bolivia, the giant privately owned tin 
industry has been nationalized outright, 
In Argentina, railroads, the telephone sys- 
tem, and numbers of other foreign-owned 
utilities have been purchased or otherwise 
acquired by the government. Some have 
been forced out of existence by unreason- 
able economic and labor demands. 

Leftist countries like Guatemala have sub- 
jected foreign firms to the most rigid and 
arbitrary restrictions. In Chile and others, 
the nationalists, abetted by the Communists, 
are calling for confiscation of the copper and 
nitrate companies. A new law in Brazil 
would prohibit outsiders from engaging in 
the oil industry and certain enterprises, 

In all of them, Nationalist and Communist 
propagandists have waged, and are continu- 
ing to wage, an increasingly bitter campaign 
against United States investments and all 
things foreign. 

Now we find Latin American spokesmen in 
the United Nations lining up with the Arab 
and Asian countries against Uncle Sam, or 
sponsoring their own resolutions justifying 
the most arbitrary treatment of foreign busi- 
ness concerns. The latest move was a United 
Nations resolution introduced by a delegate 
from Uruguay, and championed by Bolivia 
and Chile, which, in effect, would have en- 
couraged the nationalization of private in- 
dustry whether locally or foreign-owned and 
operated. 

The all-important economic and financial 
committee recommended a draft of the meas- 
ure which not only reaffirmed every coun- 
try’s right to take such measures, but con- 
tained no mention of just, adequate, or any 
other compensation. 

Certain softening amendments were later 
agreed to after considerable pressure was 
brought to bear, but in the committee most 
of the Latin American delegations enthu- 
siastically supported the original draft. 

The introduction of this resolution 
brough forth loud protests and condemna- 
tion from most of the leading business and 
industrial organizations in the United 
States. A few business groups in Latin 
America itself expressed their disapproval. 

The incident was all the more significant 
because it was the first time the Latin 
Americans have taken their stand on the 
side of Moscow in opposition to the United 
States. 

Until now, the 20 votes of these coun- 
tries, one-third of all the votes in the 
United Nations, have usually been almost 
solidly with the West against the East. On 
minor issues, usually questions of proced- 
ure, they have occasionally voted with the 
Arab states, but never before have they 
openly advocated a measure so completely 
in line with Soviet policies. 

It is the consensus of official Washington, 
as well as the great body of business opin- 
ion throughout the country, that in the 
long run those of our neighbors who insist 
upon such demonstrations of antipathy to- 
ward the United States are harming them- 
selves quite as much as they are Uncle Sam, 
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They are the ones that need capital for 
the development and expansion of their 
economies. The nations opposed to private 
enterprise, such as the Soviet Union and 
others, do not export capital except for their 
own sinister purposes, nor without making 
sure they reap whatever profit, of whatever 
kind, ts to be gained. 


Columbia Interstate Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
introduced my bill to create a Columbia 
Interstate Commission. : 

This measure was first introduced by 
me in 1945 and has been before the Con- 
gress in each succeeding session. 

I have written this measure in a sin- 
cere attempt to bring the people of the 
area affected fully into the governing 
and operation of the Columbia River. 
Lhave tried, in this measure, to properly 
recognize the place of the States. This 
bill creates a real partnership between 
the States and the Federal Government. 

This matter was a real issue in the last 
presidential campaign. The warning 
signals against Federal domination 
were raised and demands were made by 
many for more home rule and States’ 
rights. 

My bill is an attempt to meet the is- 
sues of today as they affect the Columbia 
River. 

This present Columbia Interstate Com- 
mission bill is based on 8 years’ study 
of all valley authority proposals and 
alternative schemes. It is the product 
of constructive criticism by proponents 
and opponents of all previous proposals. 
It gives statutory authority to the prin- 
ciple of the Columbia Basin Interagency 
Committee and allows immediate prog- 
ress on the programs of the Army engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation but 
transfers the balance of control to the 
people living in the Pacific Northwest 
States. 

The Columbia River is both an inter- 
state and international stream. Since it 
drains large areas of western Montana, a 
small part of Wyoming, nearly all of 
Idaho, and more than half of Oregon 
and Washington, and draws one-third of 
its flow from British Columbia in Can- 
ada, the interests of both the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation require that 
its resources be harnessed in an orderly 
manner, 

The Columbia River is North America’s 
most potent stream: Developed to the 
fullest, it can bring 3,840,000 acres of new 
land under cultivation, insure an ade- 
quate water supply to 1,500,000 partially 
thirsty acres, develop some 45,000,000 
horsepower in electricity, nourish a 
$100,000,000 fisheries industry, supply 
water for atomic energy and supersonic 
areonautical research—and still have 
water left over for navigation and other 
purposes. 


The Columbia River will be devel- 
oped—inevitably—in the public interest. 
National defense, the need for the re- 
sources of the Northwest and growing 
population in the area require it. The 
only question is whether the basic con- 
trol of its development will rest in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wall Street, or within the 
area through which its mighty waters 
flow. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill answers the demand of the people of 
the Pacific Northwest for an agency ca- 
pable of carrying out an orderly, compre- 
hensive program of development of the 
Columbia region’s resources, through the 
use of Federal investment and the abili- 
ties of specialized Federal agencies, 
which at the same time guarantees to 
residents of the region a full measure of 
local control in determining the policies 
to be followed in attaining this develop- 
ment. Dozens of organizations and 
thousands of people in the Northwest are 
on record as favoring the creation of a 
Federal corporation to supervise re- 
source-development activities in the Co- 
lumbia River region provided it gave 
them a real voice in controlling the cor- 
poration’s activities, The Columbia In- 
terstate Commission bill is the only pro- 
posal which meets that requirement. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
consists of two main elements: A board 
of commissioners, consisting of one man 
each nominated by the Governors of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and one named at large and di- 
rectly appointed by the President, all 
serving staggered 7-year terms, would 
provide continuity in the supervision 
and construction of projects for devel- 
opment. The board members would re- 
ceive salaries of $15,000 per year and 
must be free of any connection with 
businesses which would be affected by the 
corporation’s activities. 

The advisory council set up under CIC 
would consist of the governors and other 
representatives of those 4 States and 1 
representative of the State of Wyoming, 
17 in all. The advisory council, whose 
composition would constantly reflect 
changing political sentiment with each 
general election, would keep the commis- 
sion’s activities in line with the will of 
the people. By holding public hearings 
on all project proposals and issuing re- 
ports on them before they could be sent 
to Congress, the advisory council would 
provide a constant check on the commis- 
sion’s activities. The CIC is the only 
proposal for comprehensive river devel- 
opment in which the residents of the area 
have a truly representative voice in its 
control. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill is the only proposal for a Federal 
corporation which guarantees the full 
benefits of collective bargaining to its 
laborers and mechanics, and the security 
of civil-service status to its administra- 
tive personnel. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission, 
under authorization from Congress, 
would assume responsibility for all ac- 
tivities of reclamation, navigation, flood 
control, pollution control, power gen- 
eration, fisheries conservation, water- 
shed protection and such other activi- 
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ties as may be desirable in making the 
resources of the area available to farm- 
ers and industries of the area. At the 
same time, it provides for continued op- 
eration of existing agencies, such as the 
Soil Conservation Service, in those fields 
where such operation is preferable. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
does not invade the field of private enter- 
prise. While preserving the traditional 
public-preference provisions of Federal 
power development, it allows the people 
of any given area to have the form of 
local power distribution they prefer. It 
is the only Federal power development 
proposal which gives first consideration 
in power distribution to farmers and 
home consumers. The CIC provides for 
opening up resources of the Northwest to 
new industries, agriculture, and to vet- 
erans seeking a source of expanding 
economy. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
preserves the general principles of recla- 
mation, flood control, and river-develop- 
ment policies built up over a long period 
of Federal history, but adapts those prin- 
ciples to the regional concept of inter- 
state cooperation in the Pacific North- 
west. It is the only proposal making spe- 
cific provision for cooperation with Can- 
ada for international water-development 


planning. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
bill provides for full repayment to the 
United States Treasury of all Federal 
money borrowed or appropriated for 
power and irrigation projects. It also 
provides for payments in lieu of taxes to 
State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments whenever such taxes would be ap- 
plicable. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
is the only proposal for Columbia River 
development providing for an advisory 
council not composed merely of pressure 
groups. It is the only proposal making 
specific provision for conservation of 
fisheries. It is the only proposal provid- 
ing for full public hearings on all activi- 
ties of the corporation. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
allows residents of the Pacific Northwest 
to determine for themselves the priority 
of project planning—to protect. the for- 
ests, fisheries, navigation, grazing lands, 
mining areas, Indian rights, and the like. 
It is the only proposal requiring specific 
representation of each of the States af- 
fected. 

The Columbia Interstate Commission 
is tailored to the needs of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Military Training for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult questions this House 
has been called upon to solve has been 
the advisability of enacting universal 
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military training legislation. I believe 
we would all agree this is a question in 
which the utmost attention must be paid 
to the opinions of the American people 
because of the great personal stake 
almost all of our families will have in the 
legislation. For this reason, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Trenton Times of January 12, 1953, 
entitled “Military Training for All.” 
The editorial, which is generally favor- 
able to UMT, calls upon Congress to give 
the proposal much more serious consid- 
eration than it has in the past. In 1952 
it became enmeshed in party politics and 
a fair amount of demagogy. 

The editorial follows: 

MILITARY TRAINING FOR ALL 

Universal military service has been recog- 
nized since the end of World War II as the 
most effective means of building the military 
strength of the Nation without a serious im- 
pairment of the national economy. The ap- 
peal for its adoption in the final report of 
Defense Secretary Lovett is both timely and 
urgent. 

President Truman has insisted that “the 
backbone of our military force should be the 
trained citizen,” while equally vigorous ad- 
vocates of the system have included Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower, General Marshall, 
John Foster Dulles, and the late James For- 
restal. There have been many evidences of 
support by the American people. 

Whether Congress, always fearful of the 
Political consequences of such an extreme 
departure from the American tradition, will 
give to Secretary, Lovett’s renewal of the 
appeal for universal military training more 
sympathetic consideration than it has in the 
past is doubtful. 

It is nevertheless true, as the Secretary 
maintains, that the only satisfactory method 
of reducing the fixed annual cost of defense 
while at the same time developing an ade- 
quate Military Establishment is through the 
democratic system of universal military 
training. 

A Congress responsive to the views of the 
new President will give to this issue a more 
serious and sincere consideration than it has 
given it in the past. 


Everybody Against Park Enlargement 
Except President Truman - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Janucry 13, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody in the State of Wash- 
ington seems to be against President 
Truman’s recent action enlarging the 
Olympic National Park by 47,916 acres. 

Governor Langlie, a Republican, con- 
demns the President’s action and former 
Gov. Clarence Martin, a Democrat, pre- 
viously had declared the present park of 
850,000 acres to be too large. 

The State planning council and the 
State legislature both were opposed to 
the enlargement. Most of the news- 
papers of the State have expressed 
themselves, editorially, against enlarge- 
ment of the park. Yet, despite all of 
these protests, the President blithely 


went ahead and issued an Executive 
order enlarging the park. 

Of this park enlargement the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash., re- 
cently said, editorially: 

TRUE TO Form 


No one should be surprised by the action 
of President Truman in riding roughshod 
over the objections of the people directly 
affected and adding 48,000 acres to the Olym- 
pic National Park. 

It was so completely in keeping with the 
cynical disregard for the rights of individuals 
and of States which has been characteristic 
of his administration that it would have 
been something of a shock if he had followed 
any other course. 

What does he care about grass roots pro- 
tests that his arbitrary removal of timber 
and mineral resources from private hands 
constitutes a “cruel threat to the economy 
of western Washington”? 

He's still Mr. Big—following in the foot- 
steps of Louis XIV of France who is best 
remembered for his announcement: “I am 
the state.” 

But Prance found a way to get rid of its 
egocentric Bourbon kings—and praise be, 
the United States has found a less drastic 
but equally effective method of putting Harry 
Truman in his place, 


Hoover’s Experience Should Be Warning 
To Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower administration has been 
charged with heavy responsibilities by 
the American people. It will require the 
cooperation and support of a Republican- 
controlled Congress throughout the en- 
tire 4 years of President Eisenhower’s 
term to accomplish the results the voters 
demanded last November 4. 

Present make-up of the House and 
Senate, plus anticipated support of many 
southern Democrats, seems to assure 
the new President effective working ma- 
jorities during the next 2 years. And, 
of course, the administration’s record of 
performance and accomplishment during 
these 2 years will have an important 
bearing on the outcome of the congres- 
sional elections in 1954. 

But this record will not be the only 
factor in 1954. The Democrats, and 
particularly the repudiated Fair Dealers, 
will spare no efforts or tactics in a des- 
perate effort to recapture Congress. Re- 
tiring Speaker Sam Raysurn made his 
party’s goal clear when he introduced 
Speaker JOsEPH W. MARTIN as “Speaker 
of the House again, temporarily.” 

It is important, therefore, even at this 
early date, to understand that Republi- 
can loss of Congress in 1954 could be 
ruinous to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and program. There is no more 
graphic proof of this than the experience 
of President Hoover during the last 2 
years of his term. 

Only now, 22 years later, is there a 
dawning realization by the American 
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people that the Democratic-controlled 
Seventy-second Congress—1931 to 1933— 
sabotaged and delayed Mr. Hoover's ef- 
forts to combat the depression, thereby 
prolonging and increasing its tragic ef- 
fects. There is now no question that the 
Democrats played politics with misery in 
order to defeat Hoover in 1932. They 
were able to do so because of their mid- 
term capture of Congress. 

After one conference of House leaders 
of both parties, called at the request of 
President Hoover in an effort to secure 
cooperation in dealing with critical de- 
pression problems, Republican Congress- 
man Hawley gave Mr. Hoover this dis- 
heartening report: 

He [Democratic Majority Leader Henry T. 
Rainey, of Illinois] stated that he would 
not sponsor the legislation as proposed by 
you nor would he urge the committees hay- 
ing jurisdiction of such legislation to con- 
sider and favorably report thereon. * * * 
He gave as the reason for his refusal “We in- 
tend to beat him, Hoover." He repeated this 
in other words (unprintable). 


This arbitrary position was taken by 
Mr. Rainey despite refur-1 of the Demo- 
cratic leadership to offer an alternative 
program, as President Hoover had in- 
vited them todo. The Democratic lead- 
ers contended that it was the President's 
responsibility to propose a program and 
theirs to criticize it, : 

Consequently crucial measures de- 
signed to cope with the depression were 
delayed many months. Other proposals 
were completely rejected or weakened by 
crippling amendments. Measures thus 
stalled or sabotaged included the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
home-loan discount-bank system, over- 
haul of the Nation’s banking system and 
practices, and restrictions on export of 
gold. Economies of $670,000,000 re- 
quested by Presider.t Hoover were pared 
to $150,000,000. Democratic Speaker 
Garner broke all precedent by permit- 
ting unlimited debate on the tax bill, 
causing a 7-month delay and preventing 
a balanced budget. 

This should be ample warning, to 
Republicans and to the people, that 
President Eisenhower will need sup- 
port of a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress throughout all 4 years of his ad- 
ministration. 


Attempted Suicide Caused by Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that the House will be interested 
in an article written recently by Mr. De- 
Witt Emery, president of the National 
Small Business Men’s Association, cap- 
tioned “Attempted suicide caused by so- 
cial security.” This timely and chal- 
lenging true story points up the reason 
why I introduced H. R. 387 on January 3, 
1953, immediately after the Eighty-third 
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Congress convened, calling for the re- 
peal of the $75 work clause in the Social 
Security Act. It is my hope that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED], will soon 
schedule hearings on this measure so 
that Congress can follow through and 
right this obvious wrong. Mr. Emery’s 
article follows: 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE CAUSED BY SOCIAL SECURITY 


(By DeWitt Emery, president of the National 
Small Business Men's Association) 


A Ti-year-old resident of Chicago, Ralph 
P. LaBelle, recently attempted suicide by 
slashing his wrists and throat because he 
Was penniless, hungry, had no place to stay 
and his social security had been shut off. 

What crime had this old’ man committed 
which caused his social-security check to be 
withheld? Last January and February he 
earned $118 as a messenger. Under social 
security he was permitted to earn only $50 
a month. So, since he had earned too much 
he had to be punished. As he expressed it 
to the judge after the police had taken him 
first to the hospital and then to court: 

“They called me into the field office at 
1045 Lawrence Avenue and said I would be 
penalized a full month’s payment for earn- 
ing $18 too much in January and February. 
I didn’t have any money, couldn't get a 
job, my landlord told me to get out because 
I hadn’t paid my rent. I was cold, hungry, 
and there didn’t seem to be any use trying 
to stay alive.” 

The judge figured out a way to put LaBelle 
into the county hospital until his next so- 
cial security check is due. When he gets 
out, he says he'll try to find a job of some 
kind which won't pay him more than $50 
a month. “ 

Social security is the keystone of the great 
social progress which has been made in the 
past 20 years. It’s the very first of the first 
things. It's the greatest humanitarian 
achievement by any government in the his- 
tory of the world. It banishes the want 
and fear of old age. At least these are some 
of the claims made for social security when 
it was being sold to Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. 

If you buy an income policy from a private, 
& free enterprise, insurance company, you 
pay in so many dollars for so many years, 
after which you receive an income of a pre- 
determined number of dollars every month 
as long as you live. 

Two years ago a friend of mine paid the 
last premium on an income-at-age-65 policy. 
He thought when he took out this policy 
that he’d retire at 65. When the time came, 
however, he decided to keep on working. 
Did that make any difference on his get- 
ting his retirement income? It did not. He 
gets a check from the insurance company 
every month. The fact that he is also still 
getting his full salary each month hasn't 
anything at all to do with it. He has real 
security because he earned it for himself. 

My friend was not forced to buy the in- 
come policy. He did it entirely on his own 
because he wanted to. Do you have any 
choice on social security? You do not. You 
take it and pay for it every month whether 
you want it or not. When it comes time for 
you to collect, you are not a free agent no 
matter how many years you have paid in or 
how much you may have paid each year. 
You'll do exactly as the Government says, 
whether you want to or not, or you won't 
collect a dime. 

There are many things wrong with the 
social-security set-up which must be cor- 
rected—I’'ll discuss some of them in a later 
piece—but certainly one of the very first 
things the new Congress should do is to 
change the law so that when anyone be- 
comes eligible for the benefit he has paid for, 
he or his survivors will get that benefit irre- 
spective of anything else, 


Suspension of the Tariff on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am gratified, indeed, at the 
prompt attention which has been given 
by the Ways and Means Committee to 
our bill for the continued suspension of 
the import tax on copper. Our industry 
officials in Rome, at the Rome Cable 
Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
and other business leaders in our dis- 
trict, have long been aware of the neces- 
sity of continued suspension. My dis- 
cussions with them have demonstrated 
clearly that $40 per ton import tax is a 
serious burden competitively, particu- 
larly when the Nation continues in short 
supply of copper. Our domestic mines 
cannot possibly produce enough copper 
to meet our national requirements and 
we must import at least 40 percent of the 
copper our industries require. 

Continued employment of workers in 
our industries depends upon adequate 
supplies of the “red gold,” as it has come 
to be called. The uses of copper involve 
our whole economy, both in civilian lines 
and in meeting defense and rearmament 
programs. At least 45 pounds ef copper 
go into every automobile and millions 
of pounds are needed for jet engines, 
tanks, and aircraft. The electrical in- 
dustry is one of the largest of our copper 
users, whether for cable and wiring or 
for transformers, generators, turbines, 
and other equipment in the public utili- 
ties field. Construction industries are 
large copper consumers, in plumbing fix- 
tures, house wiring, appliances, and 
heating systems. Even the housewife, 
with her Revere ware and other cooking 
utensils, is aware of the place copper 
fills in our daily lives. In short, the 
American standard of living depends 
upon copper. 

Under the circumstances, I wish to 
thank Chairman Reep for his attention 
to this urgent problem. His bill, H. R. 
568, has my wholehearted support and 
approval. I wish to associate myself with 
the work of his splendid committee in 
urging immediate consideration and 
prompt passage of a bill which means so 
much to our Nation as well as to the 
people of New York's Thirty-fourth Dis- 
trict. 


Crime in the Port of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following excerpt from 
an article by F. G. Runyon entitled 
“Our City,” commending Representative 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., in his efforts 
to bring about an investigation by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of con- 
ditions on the New York water front and 
their effect upon the mutual-security 
program of the United States: 


[From the Pasadena (Calif.) Independent 
of January 7, 1953] 

A SHORT CHEER FOR A GAME New POLITICIAN 
(By F. G. Runyon) 

F. D. R., Jr. has a tiger by the tail. If he 
can subdue it he will have done more for 
this Nation than any patriot since Patrick 
Henry. 

With fearlessness and fervor he is under- 
taking to expose one of the most unbeliev- 
able evils from which this Nation has ever 
suffered. He is fighting a malignant can- 
cer which rings three sides of this great 
Nation. It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
those who live inland fully to comprehend 
the racketeering and corruption which 
abounds on the water fronts of this coun- 
try. 

The other day the son of the ex-President 
charged that New York City authorities are 
“incapable or unwilling” to clean up the 
mess. From what this writer has seen of 
American ports, it would appear that the 
authorities are quite incapable and exceed- 
ingly unwilling. 

Young Roosevelt pointed out that the New 
York State Crime Commission inquiry has 
proved a flop; that “investigations by local 
authorities have come and gone many 
times. Their reports have been shocking, 
their actions sporadic, ineffective and mean- 
ingless.” 

These “larcenous hoodlums,” as Franklin 
calls them, “who are infesting our Nation’s 
most vital seaport” are getting away with 
millions upon millions of inland taxpayers’ 
money. It is difficult to talk to people fa- 
miliar with the bald outrages perpetrated 
by these racketeers and believe that such an 
outrage not only could occur but be com- 
mon practice in the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

This young Rooseyelt, on the threshold of 
a political career, has undertaken one of 
the most hideous jobs in the country for a 
public servant. 

He deserves the support, encouragement 
and respect, not only of the citizens who live 
near water, but of all those far inland who 
believe in common decency, law and order. 


Continued Economic Assistance to the 
Philippines Predicted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an interest- 
ing and enlightening article by P. W. 
Reeves about the economic development 
in the Philippine Islands and about the 
liquidation of the small bands of Com- 
munist-led Huks in the islands. 

For many years Mr. Reeves served on 
Capitol Hill as executive secretary to 
several Members of Congress and for the 
past year he served in the Philippines as 
the special representative of Mr. R. 
Stanley Dollar. 
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Mr. Reeves’ article is reproduced from 
the December 1952 issue of Bataan mag- 
azine and is as follows: 


CONTINUED ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO PHILIP- 
PINES PREDICTED UNDER EISENHOWER 


(By P. W. Reeves) 


(P. W. Reeves believes General Eisen- 
hower, who has a warm spot in his heart for 
the Filipinos, will do everything to help the 
Philippines obtain greater economic strength. 
Praises Filipino loyalty to America; recounts 
basic reasons for Ike's landslide victory.) 


I firmly believe General Elsenhower will 
do everything possible to help the Philip- 
pines obtain greater economic strength and 
to reduce the low living standards in all 
parts of the islands, This increased strength 
can be brought about by advising and as- 
sisting the Filipinos in their efforts to 
achieve greater agricultural production, more 
and- better roads and highways, improved 
methods of communication and transpor- 
tation, more industrial projects, improved 
methods in forestry and fisheries. Modern 
sanitation in some sections of Manila and 
throughout the islands will be beneficial to 
all, Higher wages must be paid to the work- 
ers. Filipinos are smart and they readily 
adopt new methods. They will do the job 
in the Philippines if given the tools to work 
with and if they are properly assisted and 
advised by technical experts who have had 
practical experience in the subjects discussed 
with the Filipinos. 


IKE LIKES FILIPINOS 


I am sure it is not necessary to tell my 
Filipino friends that Gen, Ike -Eisenhower 
has a warm spot in his heart for the Filipino 
people. During his assignment in the Phil- 
ippines from September 1935 until January 
1940, he won legions of friends and endeared 
himself to all Filipinos. That assignment 
in the Philippines brought about his call 
to higher duty and greater power. It was 
in the Philippines that this great man 
started to climb. On many occasions in 
Manila when I have talked with friends 
about General Eisenhower, I was pleased to 
know that they are thoroughly familiar with 
all of his accomplishments. They knew that 
he led the Allied forces in Europe and within 
a single year snatched North Africa from 
the Axis. They knew that he annihilated the 
Afrika Korps led by Marshal Rommel. They 
knew that he conquered Sicily. They knew 
he drove Italy out of the war. They 
knew that on June 6, 1944, his armies landed 
on the Normandy beaches to embark on what 
Ike termed a great crusade to rid the 
world of tyranny. They knew that after his 
nomination at Chicago he embarked on an- 
other great crusade. They applauded his 
remark: “I believe we can have peace with 
honor, reasonable security with national sol- 
vency. I believe in God and the future of 
the United States of America.” 


LAUDS MAGSAYSAY’S 


On September 14, 1951, I was honored in 
being invited to make the principal address 
to the graduating class of the Naval Archi- 
tecture and Marine Engineering Institute in 
Manila. In my address I publicly applauded 
the magnificent work of Secretary of De- 
fense Magsaysay in liquidating the Com- 
munist menace in the Philippines. I also 
publicly stated that President Quirino de- 
served the thanks of all Filipinos for his ap- 
pointment of Mr. Magsaysay. The liquida- 
tion of the small bands of Communist-led 
Huks in the Philippines has greatly 
changed the timetable of aggression and vio- 
lence in Asia and the Far East. The removal 
of the Communist menace will result in in- 
creased industrialization in the islands. A 
series of hydroelectric projects are now under 
construction, More projects are in the plan- 
ning stage. There is an abundance of plans 
for new business in the Province of Minda- 
nao, In a very short time the possibilities 
for new business ventures throughout the 


islands will be transformed from the dream 
stage to realities. The increased investment 
Opportunities will cause American capital, 
public and private, to flow into the Philip- 
pines. This, of course, will result in higher 
wages to workers and a higher standard of 
living and better way of life for all Filipinos. 

No man knows better than General Elsen- 
hower that a more powerful, a more strongly 
established and wealthier Philippines means 
more allied strength to combat the threat of 
communism. No man is more convinced 
than our President-elect that communism 
is striving to drive out God from the world— 
and no man is trying harder to see that this 
does not happen. 


RECOUNTS FILIPINO LOYALTY 


General Eisenhower is familiar with the 
blood-written facts of heroism and unflinch- 
ing courage displayed by the Filipino people 
and their fighting men. He knows that when 
the Mitsubishi bombers and Zero fighters 
finished their work at Cavite, Olongapo, and 
Manila and thus forced the United States 
Asiatic Fleet to withdraw from Philippine 
waters, and when enemy bombs were de- 
stroying lives, churches, schools and homes, 
the Filipinos stood their ground like Stone- 
wall Jackson and did not flinch or waver in 
their steadfast loyalty to the United States 
of America. 

The heart-rending story of Bataan is 
fresh in General Eisenhower’s mind. He 
knows that for 4 long months at Bataan 
Filipinos and Americans fought and died, 
side by side, with courage and heroism never 
before surpassed in all history. He knows 
that on Bataan there were seven Filipino 
soldiers for each American soldier. He knows 
that those Filipino and American soldiers 
battled against an army three times their 
size, an army of well-equipped and sea- 
soned soldiers. He knows that our hungry 
and exhausted soldiers waged a battle against 
overwhelming odds, a battle which will stand 
out when appraised with the whole history 
of human warfare. 

The indomitable courage, the unparalleled 
heroism, the devotion and loyalty to Amer- 
ica displayed by the Filipino people and 
their never-say-die soldiers furnish ample 
proof of the wisdom of our American policy 
in the Philippines during the past 50 years, 
Bataan revealed to the world the genuine- 
ness and depth of Filipino-American friend- 
ship. The superb stand which the Filipinos 
made against impossible odds on Bataan 
gave America 4 months to recover from the 
staggering blow which was dealt to us at 
Pearl Harbor. The entire free world shud- 
ders when we think of what would have 
happened to us and to all civilization if the 
defenses of Bataan had crumbled and sur- 
rendered under the first terrific onslaught of 
our enemy. The defenses surrendered at 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Java when the 
first blows were struck. The Filipinos and 
Americans stood their ground on Bataan for 
4 months. On April 9, 1942, what was left 
of our weary troops either withdrew to Cor- 
regidor or surrendered to the Japanese forces. 
And the Filipino soldiers are still fighting 
by the side of Americans in Korea. They 
are still our true, faithful, loyal friends. 
A receipt in full for all that America has 
done for the Philippines has been written 
in blood. If they were in the Philippines 
to speak to their people, I am sure Rizal, 
Bonifacio, Del Pilar, General Luna, Mabini 
and Quezon would say: “You have kept the 
faith. We are proud of you.” 

TREATY BINDS NATIONS 

We are all well aware that the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand are essential 
parts of our security in the Pacific. These 
countries served valiantly with us in World 
War II and they are now our full partners 
in the quest for peace in the Pacific. The 
United States has a mutual defense treaty 
with the Philippines which binds us to- 
gether—but without that treaty, no power 
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on earth will ever be able to turn Peo 
against Filipinos. 

Iam equally confident the Filipino peoi 
will never turn against America. The 
Filipino people love the same type of free- 
domis exemplified by America, and the 
Filipinos greatly respect our democratic proc- 
esses. 

As one who has read and studied every 
speech and statement made by General 
Eisenhower during the 1952 campaign, and 
as one of the 33,000,000 who helped to 
about his election, I do not hesitate to tell 
the Filipino people that General Eisenhower 
will not let them down—they will not be 
mistreated by his administration because 
he knows that the Republic of the Philip- 
pines is destined to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the family of nations, 

REASONS FOR IKE’S VICTORY 

The first and chief reason for our great 
victory was our all-American ticket of Eisen- 
hower and Nixon. Before our ticket was se- 
lected at Chicago, we all knew General Eisen- 
hower as a world personality and a great 
leader. We knew about his war victories and 
his diplomatic achievements, His adminis- 
trative ability had been proven. Before the 
campaign ended the American people learned 
that he is a friendly human being, and that 
his heart beats for America. In-peace or war, 
diplomacy or politics, General Eisenhower 
has a genius for success. He entered the 
campaign fighting and he continued his 
fight right to the very end. He played the 
game to the hilt. He united the Republican 
Party. He inspired team work. The people 
of America were inspired by his qualities 
of leadership. 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


Our new Vice President, one of the young- 
ein all American history, is 39. Although 
in politics only 6 years, he can point with 
pride to his 4 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 2 years in the United States 
Senate. In 1946 he went from the Navy into 
politics. He was a member of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee of the House. 
When other members of the Un-American 
Activities Committee wanted to drop the 
Hiss case, it was Dick Nixon’s persistence 
which exposed Alger Hiss. 

Yes, the sweep of 39. States and the win- 
ning of more than 33,000,000 votes on No- 
vember 4 is a great tribute to two men—Gen- 
eral Ike Eisenhower and Dick Nixon. 

The second reason for the defeat of the 
Truman administration was because the 
American people had made up their minds 
it is time for a change. The American peo- 
ple wanted a clean sweep over the admin- 
istration of Truman. The voters wanted new 
leadership, intelligent and inspired leader- 
ship, In our national affairs. 

The third issue or reason which helped in 
achieving victory was the fact that a vast ma- 
jority of our people felt that the Truman 
administration failed to properly evaluate 
the danger in Korea. Our people felt that 
the State Department’s blunders had been 
helpful to the Communists. When General 
Eisenhower informed the world that he would 
go to Korea and see what he could do, our 
people were all for it. 

FOREIGN AID ISSUE 

General Eisenhower made it plain to the 
American people and the free world that a 
Republican victory would not bring about a 
loss of any of our social gains. Aid abroad 
will be continued, but I think it will be on a 
sounder basis, a more businesslike basis. 
One of the finest selections which President- 
elect Eisenhower has made was his appoint- 
ment of former Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
to be Mutual Security Director. Governor 
Stassen’s unusual ability has been proven in 
many fields. He was elected three times as 
Governor of Minnesota. In 1943 he resigned 
as Governor to serve in the Navy as lieu- 
tenant commander, and later as captain, 
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He assisted in the writing of the United Na- 
tions Charter in 1945 at San Francisco, where 
he served as United States delegate. He is 
thoroughly familiar with our world prob- 
lems, having obtained first-hand knowledge 
in 16 countries in Europe which he visited. 
His last post of duty was at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he served as presi- 
dent. 

General Eisenhower has indicated in his 
speeches that he desires to continue tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped foreign countries, 
Perhaps the cash hand-outs will not be as 
great, but I am confident a program will be 
developed whereby more of the goods of for- 
eign countries will be imported. In de- 
termining the amount of aid that should 
be extended by us, we must be guided first 
by the determination of the beneficiary coun- 
try to remain free and by its willingness to 
help itself; secondly, by its need; and, third- 
ly, by the kind and extent of help which we 
can give to it and other countries similarly 
situated without weakening our own econ- 
omy or defenses. 

Mabuhay Si Eisenhower. 

Mabuhay Si Nixon. 

Mabuhay ang Filipinas, 


In Memoriam: Dr. Chaim Weizmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, e 
greatness of a man after his death is to 
be measured only by his achievements 
and the landmarks he has contributed 
to mankind during his lifetime. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann’s monumental service 
to his people was the creation of the 
State of Israel, whose first president he 
was for the past 444 years. 

His death on November 9, 1952, marked 
the close of more than 40 years of lead- 
ership, of patient toil and almost super- 
human efforts to rally his downtrodden 
people to the idea of Israel’s rebirth in 
its ancient homeland, Zion, as a modern 
democratic state. Weizmann, who stood 
at the cradle of Zionism, lived to see the 
dream of a renascent Zion come true 
and to be honored by the new state 
which bestowed upon him its highest 
office. 

When he learned of the death of Dr. 
Weizmann, Israel’s Prime Minister David 
Ben Gurion remarked: “The prince of 
the Jewish nation of our time has passed 
from us.” He was not only the prince 
of his own people, but because of his 
distinguished career as a scientist in 
which he directed his efforts toward the 
welfare of humanity he was also re- 
garded as one of the great men of our 
time. 

Weizmann was also great as a states- 
man and as a moderate leader who be- 
lieved in peaceful means rather than in 
the iron fist, in sitting round the confer- 
ence table instead of settling matters on 
the field of battle. He achieved interna- 
tional renown for his political vision and 
practical approach. He embodied the 
virtues and destiny of a people, he ex- 
emplified its past glories and inspired it 
j sg hopes and aspirations for the 

uture, 


As such, he has left his mark on the 
history of the Jewish people and on the 
history of mankind in general. His his- 
toric role will never be forgotten in the 
annals of his people, nor will the mem- 
ory of him be dimmed for a long time to 
come. 

In the December 5, 1952, issue of the 
American Zionist, the noted American 
Zionist leader Louis Lipsky reviews Weiz- 
mann’s efforts as a statesman and 
builder of the State of Israel. The ar- 
ticle is as follows: 


CHAIM WEIZMANN: BUILDER OF THE NATIONAL 
HOME 


(By Louis Lipsky) 
I 


Chaim Weizmann incarnated the leader- 
ship of the Zionist movement from the pe- 
riod of the Balfour Declaration to the procla- 
mation of the State of Israel. His personal- 
ity was the vivid symbol of the cause for 
over 35 years. He was its international ad- 
vocate. His pronouncements at Zionist Con- 
gresses were accepted as the definition of 
Zionist policy. He carried his heavy burdens 
with dignity, with wisdom and consecrated 
devotion. He was a peace-maker, a recon- 
ciler of differences. He was also the pioneer 
of the building of Zion. He believed with 
the deepest faith that political gains were 
valueless unless buttressed by the recovery 
of the land through Jewish labor and sacri- 
fice. He was as much concerned for the 
Haifa Institute, in its early days, as he was 
in the promise of a statesman, He thought 
of the Hebrew University as a great political 
achievement. He was as keenly concerned 
in the struggle of the pioneers in the colonies 
as he was in the state of public opinion in 
certain European capitals. He was controlled 
by the spirit of a scientist who looked at life 
undisturbed by periodic drafts of emotion 
or sentiment. His vision ranged far. He 
was a perfect synthesis in his own personal- 
ity of the vision of Ahad Ha’am and the dar- 
ing of Herzl. 

He made Zionist leadership known to Jews 
the world over. He had an amazing itiner- 
ary. He influenced the Zionists of England, 
of South Africa, and Canada. He had dev- 
otees in Germany and Austria, Poland and 
Russia, Hungary and Rumania. His leader- 
ship dominated American Zionism from the 
beginnings of the mandate to the birth of 
the State of Israel. Through his personal 
effort he created the international back- 
ground of Zionism. It was through him 
that Balfour, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
General Smuts, and Masaryk were won to 
Zionism. His friends included the heads 
of all the states allied in the war against 
Germany. His personality was responsible, 
greatly aided by the leadership of American 
Zionism, for the historic achievement of the 
Balfour Declaration and the final victory in 
the ratification of the mandate. 

His passing means the end of the greatest 
chapter of redemption in modern Jewish 
history and the beginning of a new chapter 
dedicated to freedom in the Promised Land. 
He was present at Zionism’s sensational be- 
ginnings in the congresses; he passed 
through its desperate struggle to make the 
most and the best of the mandate; he wres- 
tled with disparate Zionist ideologies; he 
lived through the agony of the Nazi mas- 
sacres; he carried the cause through the 
Second World War; he attended the sessions 
of the United Nations when the partition 
resolution of 1947 was adopted. He wit- 
nessed the proclamation of the State of 
Israel. He lived to be elected the first Presi- 
dent of the State. Again, as in the early 
days of the moyement, his. name even in 
death joins all Jews of the world in a com- 
mon grief and a common faith and recalls 
memories of a great man who served Israel 
and mankind in a period that tested the 
foundations of modern civilization. 
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When I first met Weizmann at the Vienna 
Congress in 1913, he seemed indifferent to 
its proceedings. He sauntered through the 
streets of old Vienna with young compan- 
ions, taking long walks, unconcerned by the 
issues under discussion. He was pointed 
to as the promising young man who had 
crossed swords in debate with Theodor Herzl 
in the early congresses. He had settled in 
England and was an obscure professor of 
chemistry in Manchester. He was not yet 
a westerner and was losing his credentials 
as a Russian Zionist. He hovered between 
the two worlds, his destiny not yet deter- 
mined. 

I remember that as chairman of the stand- 
ing committee (Permanenz-Ausschuss) in 
Vienna, he was impatient with the equivoca- 
tions of the Zionist lawyers. As chairman, 
he was meticulous, but often frivolous. He 
passed as a wit and raconteur. He was 
counted as a member of the Russian dele- 
gation, but was not excited by their disputes. 
At their caucuses Weizmann stood in the 
rear of the hall, his eyes half-closed, seem- 
ingly bored. He was a smooth debater, but 
had no interest in the debates. The burning 
issue was, who should control the Jewish 
Colonial Trust—the executive or David Wolff- 
sohn. There were no intimations of the 
impending World War. 

The last scene I remember was the languid 
appearance of Dr. Weizmann in the plenum 
reporting the nominations for his committee, 
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It was the First World War that projected 
Dr. Weizmann into the political field. The 
Zionist leadership was scattered. Into the 
vacuum thus created Dr. Weizmann drifted 
without opposition, for he was the only Zion- 
ist of standing prepared for action and eager 
to lead. He had been meeting the men who 
were to mold the future of England. He 
penetrated the austerity of Arthur James 
Balfour. He stirred the imagination of David 
Lloyd George, who believed in the prophecies, 
He won a lasting friendship with C. P. Scott, 
the editor of the Manchester Guardian. He 
won the cooperation of H. L. Brailsford, a 
distinguished journalist who believed in an 
English imperial policy tied to the aims of 
Zionism, Together with a group assembled 
in London—Sokolow, Ahad Ha’am, his Man- 
chester friends—and with the cooperation of 
American Zionists led by Louis D. Brandeis, 
he carried through the long and tedious ne- 
gotiations on the text of the Balfour Decla- 
ration and brought them to their final issue. 

He was now a distinguished chemist who 
had made an important contribution to the 
conduct of the war. His early years in Eng- 
land were spent in privation and poverty. 
His devoted wife had practiced medicine in 
Manchester, where their two sons were born, 
His reputation as a chemist became known 
in England and France. The Weizmanns 
now maintained a commodious home in 
London where many distinguished personali- 
ties in the political and scientific world 
found hospitality. His success in chemistry 
had freed him of financial worries. He was 
now in a position to absorb himself com- 
pletely in Zionist affairs, His public utter- 
ances revealed a stately approach to the 
Jewish problem; they commanded world at- 
tention. He was conscious of standing on 
a lofty platform. He had banished the trivial 
and spoke as if the Jewish cause were using 
him as its medium, He was greatly in- 
fluenced by Engiish manners and standards. 
He was resolute and determined and the 
impression he made was of one who was 
prepared to walk a great distance. 

Iv 

His leadership was confirmed at an inter- 
national Zionist conference held in London 
in 1920. The democratic structure of the 
organization had to be recovered. England 
was prepared to accept the mandate, but the 
work of redemption was to be the sole re- 
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sponsibility of the movement. The miracle 
of propaganda was to be followed by an 
even greater miracle of building the home- 
land—securing the manpower and gathering 
the material resources for the task. The 
funds of the Jewish Colonial Trust could 
not be used for hazardous enterprises. The 
meager resources of the Jewish National 
Fund were limited to the redemption of the 
land. There were no reserves. 

The London conference was a reunion of 
the survivors of the war. Max Nordau, the 
majestic voice of the early congresses, came 
from his exile in Spain. Otto Warburg, no 
longer the affluent member of a great family, 
came from Berlin. The Russians were in a 
parlous state. They did not know where 
they belonged—in Russia or in Palestine. 
They were represented by Ussishkin, Motzkin, 
and Naiditch. Nehemiah de Lieme repre- 
sented the Dutch Zionists. There were 
Stricker and Boehm from Austria. The 
Americans were led by Louis D. Brandeis. 

It was at this conference that the tangled 
skein of organization was unraveled and the 
movement set for building the homeland in 
cooperation with the mandatory govern- 
ment. The Keren Hayesod was founded. 
The level of giving was raised. The era of 
fund-collecting set in. A dispute as to the 
forms of the Keren Hayesod led to the with- 
drawal of Louis D. Brandeis and his group 
from the Zionist organization, but a tre- 
mendous wave of excitement passed over all 
Jewish communities. The Americans were 
divided in support of the central Zionist 
fund. The funds raised, however, were al- 
ways inadequate. Dr. Weizmann had to de- 
vote himself to a continuous grind of col- 
lecting money in every part of the world— 
in South Africa and Canada, in Germany 
and, more especially, in the United States. 
He was aided by Shmarya Levin, Nahum 
Sokolow, Bialik, Jabotinsky (for a few years), 
Alexander Goldstein, and others. Gradually 
the campaign dominated the American Zion= 
ist scene, and the aliyah the attention of the 
Zionists in Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Weizmann became one of the most ef- 
fective propagandists in the movement. He 
did not qualify in American oratory, which 
stems from the rough and ready West and 
depends upon sound. Dr. Weizmann’s voice 
was not resonant. He had no ear for the 
rhythmic phrase, which never enticed him. 
He had no introductions or perorations. He 
had few gestures. He disliked the imperson- 
ation of emotion. He was not made for stage 
effects. 

But no Jewish speaker made the same deep 
and lasting impression. He spoke as if his 
words were the issuance of suffering. He 
was the only Zionist leader’ who established 
an identification of himself with his words, 
He was always conscious of his historic re- 
sponsibility. He seemed to speak ex 
cathedra for the silent Jewish people. He 
carried himself with stateliness. He was 
Zion's interpreter and advocate. He became 
the symbol of the return—the Jew coming 
out of the mysterious past and demanding 
justice of the modern world, which had al- 
most forgotten the part the Jewish people 
had played in its building. 

v 

His personality was formed by his contacts 
with Jews in the field of Zionist endeavor. 
He was conscious of and controlled by the 
reactions of the non-Jewish world, He sensed 
dangers and felt difficulties before they came, 
He was never bound by formulas and pro- 
grams. The return to Zion was a vision to 
be filled with reality through the work of 
redemption. It was the longing of a people 
in exile. Whither these longings would lead 
them could not be foretold. What they sig- 
nified could not be imprisoned in the dog- 
matic phrase. The words one used had to 
be adjusted as need forced the strategy of 
the moment. Definitions would be fatal. 

Dr. Weizmann was wholly devoid of ideol- 
ogy, the fetish of many Zionists, Redeem- 


ing the soil, building a school, the rebirth 
of a language, the winning of a friend, were 
the best reflections of the spirit of his Zion- 
ism. Thus, he was never a legalist or an 
interpreter of programs, never concerned 
about the mechanics of organization or the 
subtleties of partisanship. He always en- 
deavored through the exercise of life to force 
the solution of difficulties. He was the one 
personality in the movement over many years 
through whom all Zionist parties could find 
a way to the heartbeat of the movement. 
All of them had a natural kinship for Dr. 
Weizmann even when they were engaged in 
abusing his arguments. It was his human 
conception of Zionism that made it possible 
for Dr. Weizmann to open a door through 
which even non-Zionists could join in the 
building of the Homeland. 

With the extension of the Jewish agency 
to include non-Zionists, Dr. Weizmann 
brought the labors of many years to what 
seemed to be a good end in 1929. The en- 
largement of the agency was expected to ease 
the financial burden. It raised the prestige 
of the Keren Hayesod. It enlarged the circle 
of Jewish responsibility. But the extended 
Jewish agency had no luck. Mr. Marshall 
died a few weeks after the adjournment of 
the conference in Zurich. His death was 
preceded by bloody Arab riots in Palestine. 
Dr. Weizmann found himself involved in 
endless political struggles with the man- 
datory power. It was a period of white 
papers and commissions. The response of 
England to the riots was the appointment of 
the Shaw Commission. The report of the 
Shaw Commission was followed by the Hope 
Simpson report, in which the author of the 
document came to the conclusion that the 
absorptive capacity of Palestine had reached 
its saturation point. The Passfield white 
paper was issued. Dr. Weizmann, Felix War- 
burg, and Lord Melchett resigned in protest. 
A letter was written by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald giving assurance to Dr. Weizmann 
in connection with land purchases and im- 
migration. A new high commissioner was 
appointed. But these compromises served 
only as palliatives and indicated no real 
change in British policy. The mandate was 
sliding downhill, The Peel Commission fol- 
lowed in 1937 with its recommendation of 
partition; an effort was made to adjust rela- 
tions between Jews and Arabs at the St, 
James conference; and, finally, the white 
paper of 1939 proved to be the last political 
card of the political game. 


vr 


The survival of leadership through such a 
period would have been a miracle. Dr. 
Weizmann realized that he had no available 
weapon with which to defend the homeland, 
The League of Nations was being dismantled. 
There were no defenders of right. He saw 
how easy it was for Japan to invade its Chi- 
nese neighbor. The Italians were not re- 
strained in their attack on Ethiopia. The 
Nazis were growing in strength and power 
and arrogance. He concluded that we would 
have to live through the storm and make 
the best of a self-destroying world. He was 
prepared to maintain the sanctuary on the 
barest minimum of national existence. He 
believed in struggling to safeguard the foun- 
dations, no matter how narrow the road 
would become, how thin the line of freedom 
would be shaved down. The duty of the 
hour was to live through. Resistance was 
futile. He would take refuge in the proph- 
ecies. 

This was not the temper of the movement. 
It did not want to be reconciled with in- 
evitables. It wanted its leader to be vocal 
above the din of conflict and struggle. It 
wanted to take out in sound and fury what 
it could not give expression to in action. It 
was exasperated by immobilized faith. It 
rejected the peace of supineness. It began 
to develop its underground fighters. The 
thoughts of youth turned to violence and re- 
taliation, The leadership became the scape- 
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goat of this impossible situation in 1931, 
when Weizmann was forced to retire from 
office. He went to South Africa for the 
Keren Hayesod. He became the head of the 
aliyah of German refugees. In 1935, it was 
recognized that there was no alternative but 
to recall him to leadership. 

His return meant acceptance of the crown 
of martyrdom. Another World War was im- 
minent. The lights of reason were going out 
in the world. This war was to be total in 
its effects. It would involve both fighters 
and civilians. It would ignore all the rules 
of war. The aggressors seemed to be willing 
to risk everything on the gamble of the win- 
ner taking all. In such a World War, fought 
for such stakes, with such barbarous weap- 
ons, it would be impossible for Jews to find 
friends or protection or even the semblance 
of security. The world was engrossed with 
the problems of its own survival. 

Dr. Weizmann had to endure the long ad- 
ministration of a High Commissioner who 
was determined, in spite of the tragic cir- 
cumstances of Jewish life, to enforce the 
white paper of 1939. English officials turned 
Jewish refugees away from the welcoming 
shores of the Promised Land to perish in 
the sea. He was given private promises of 
Sympathy and friendship that were never 
publicly announced. He saw the failure of 
every political mission he undertook. From 
time to time he uttered sharp remonstrances, 
made statements to the press, had interviews 
in London and Washington, but he knew 
that the Jewish cause was waiting in the 
anteroom of history and was the last item 
on the agenda. 

vir 

The Second World War produced a leader 
in the person of Winston Churchill, who re- 
covered Britain’s heritage. Under him all 
kindred forces of earth, including the de- 
mecracy of the United States, were rallied 
and the enemy was driven into the shambles 
of defeat. 

So, with a strange perversity, Dr. Weiz- 
mann clung to his faith in England. He 
could not rid himself of his tradition and 
habit. England was the predestined savior. 
It could not be otherwise. He thought that 
now, after a second purge of England's young 
manhood in warfare, it would become aware 
of its destiny and redeem its credit with the 
Jewish people and remember Balfour and 
Lloyd George. 

That hope was wrecked by the Labor Gov- 
ernment which assumed power in England 
after the war. These new men were com- 
mitted to the hilt to the cause of the Jewish 
people. They were fellow-travelers of Zion- 
ism for a decade. They had spoken of their 
friendship and written of their friendship and 
partaken of hospitality in friendship. With- 
in a few days of their taking office it was evi- 
dent that their purpose was to continue the 
white paper of 1939 to its bitter conclusion, 
They lacked the moral courage to stand by 
their convictions and their pledges. Ernest 
Bevin was the symbol of their decadence. He 
was an unfeeling man, a brutal opportunist, 
discreditable not only to the English Gov- 
ernment, but to the honor of that England 
which had given life to the Balfour declara- 
tion. 

vir 


This was the unkindest cut of all. Dr. 
Weizmann could no longer find peace in his 
conscience for his faith in the England of 
his young manhood. He left the Zionist lead- 
ership at the Congress of 1946. He gave up 
his home in London, his friends in England, 
and settled in Rehovot, finding escape in the 
great work of the institute which bore his 
name. He appeared as a witness at the An- 
glo-American Commission hearings in Jeru- 
salem. He participated in the deliberations 
at the United Nations. He gathered funds in 
the United States for the Weizmann Insti- 
tute. His memoirs were written. The State 
of Israel was proclaimed in May 1948 and he 
was made its first President. He last visited 
the United States in November 1949. He was 
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an invalid in his concluding years; his phys- 
ical life became a burden. 

Not England, not the Allies, but the Jews 
pouring into the free State of Israel had 
vindicated his faith in Zion. They had re- 
jected his leadership of peace and goodwill 
and restraint. They had refused to wait on 
goodwill and brotherhood and they took up 
arms to meet arms, violence to meet violence. 
Weizmann was the builder of the homeland 
but they won in bloody sacrifice its free- 
dom. They raised the flag of Zion over the 
Jerusalem their hands had reared and their 
arms had defended. In the long reverie of 
his sickbed he saw a free generation of Jews 
prepared to go forward valiantly, doggedly, 
with the redemption of Israel, down the long 
and difficult road of national rebirth. The 
dream of his youth was fulfilled in his old 
age. 


National Act Against Age Discrimination 
in Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
from the New York Times of January 4, 
1953, demonstrates an additional reason 
in terms of national security for the Na- 
tional Act Against Age Discrimination in 
Employment, sponsored by my col- 
lIeagues, Representatives Morano, FUL- 
Ton, and me. It is noteworthy that aside 
from the employment of women, who 
constitute 30 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force, the second greatest reservoir 
sri additional workers is among our older 


itizens. 
The article follows: 


THREE GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES KEY To INDUS- 
TRY EXPANSION—WOMEN, DISABLED, AND 
ELDERLY Must PROVIDE ADDED LABOR FORCE IF 
Ovrprut Is To RISE 


> (By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


All economic indicators seem to point to a 
period of high industrial activity throughout 
the Nation this year. If these indications 
are valid, it will mean industry will need 
even more workers than the 62,228,000 per- 
sons now employed. 

As this writer has stressed continually 
since the outbreak in Korea, the additional 
manpower for further industrial expansion 
must come primarily from three sources— 
women workers, the physically handicapped, 
and older persons. This fact, however, need 
not be disturbing, for increasing experience 
indicates that all three of these categories 
of workers make good employees if they are 
placed properly. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor reports there are now about 19,000,- 
000 women workers, nearly 500,000 more than 
in 1951. These 19,000,000 women constitute 
one-third of all women 14 years of age and 
over and make up 30 percent of the Nation's 
labor force. 

; CONTRASTS ARE SET FORTH 
i As a recent pamphlet on working wives and 
mothers, issued by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, notes, 
today’s women workers contrast sharply to 
their counterparts of 50 years ago. 

First, there are more of them, over 19,000,- 
000, as compared to 5,000,000. Second, they 
are older, averaging 37, as compared to 26 in 
1900. And third, whereas working women 
of 50 years ago were usually single, divorced, 


or widowed, today well over one-half are 
married and over 40 percent have children of 
school age. 

Despite problems such as split shifts, part- 
time work, time out for childbearing, substi- 
tute mothers, and group day care that these 
factors raise, experience shows that, with the 
exception of a few prohibited occupations, 
women can do practically any job that a man 
can do and do it well. 

The booklet, A Job for Women, issued by 
the Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Washington, 
notes that: . 

Generally speaking, accident frequency and 
severity are lower in women than in men 
employees. 

There does not appear to be any genuine 
sex difference in susceptibility to occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Women are absent an average of 12 days 
@ year, as compared with 8 days for men. 
They are out more frequently because of 
illness of short duration, but men have 
longer illnesses when they are sick. 

The problem of pregnancy does not appear 
to be a cause for much concern, except as 
represented by the phase of social adjust- 
ment, although there are individual cases 
that need specific advice and treatment. 

Studies of the job effectiveness of handi- 
capped workers show results much the same 
as for women workers. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization booklet, The Disabled Can 
Work, reporting on a study of the work ex- 
perience of 11,000 handicapped workers, as 
compared with 18,000 matched nonhandi- 
capped workers, showed that the handi- 
capped workers: 

Come to work regularly. Days lost in 100 
scheduled workdays were 3.8 for the handi- 
capped and 3.4 for the nonhandicapped. 

Stay on the job as long. A follow-up study 
6 months after the survey indicated a differ- 
ence of but 1 percent in the voluntary quit 
rate of the two groups. 

Have good safety records. The disabling 
injury frequency rate a million exposure 
hours was 8.9 for the handicapped and 9.5 
for the nonhandicapped. 

Have good production records. The rela- 
tive output was 101 for the handicapped as 
compared with 100 for the nonhandicapped. 
Of the handicapped group 73 percent pro- 
duced at a rate as good or better than their 
nonhandicapped fellow workers. 

Similar studies for older workers show that 
they, too, can perform competently, safely, 
and can contribute to employee morale and 
productivity. The old-timer usually has 
more knowledge of the traditions of the 
concern, a greater sense of belonging, a high 
sense of loyalty, and the mature judgment 
and perspective that can be gained only 
through experience. 

CAPACITIES MUST BE TESTED 


Realization of the full potential values of 
women workers, the physically handicapped 
and older workers, however, does not come 
automatically. They first must receive a 
complete medical examination and their 
physical, mental, and emotional capacities 
must be matched against the demands of 
the job. -In addition, prejudices among top 
management, supervisory personnel and 
fellow workers frequently must be broken 
down and health maintenance programs in- 
volving periodic physical examinations and 
other preventive services made available. 

Industry will invest this year huge sums 
for complex machinery and other equip- 
ment to meet the demands for increased in- 
dustrial output. If it will put only a small 
fraction of these sums in sound placement 
procedures and industrial health programs, 
it will find safe, reliable, efficient employees 
among women workers, the physically hand- 
icapped and older workers. 

There is already a strong trend among in- 
dustrialists toward realization that produc- 
tion depends not only on raw materials, com. 
plex machines, and mass operational tech- 
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niques, but on the even more important 
human factor. This trend must become eyen 
stronger in 1953 if we are to increase our 
national industrial output. 


Thanks to Edgar Bergen for His Operation 
Santa Claus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Christmas 1952 marked the second an- 
niversary of Operation Santa Claus, a 
project originated in 1951 by Edgar 
Bergen to bring a gift to every hospital- 
ized veteran in the United States, a small 
token of gratitude to assure our veterans 
that the people of America had not for- 
gotten their sacrifice. 

All of us want to express our apprecia- 
tion to our men and women who are hos- 
pitalized as a result of service in defense 
of our Nation. But too few of us trans- 
late our thoughts into action. 

Edgar Bergen was one of these few. 
In 1951 he decided something should and 
could be done to bring the spirit of 
Christmas to the bedside of wounded and 
sick veterans in every part of the Na- 
tion. 

On a Sunday night CBS program, 
Edgar Bergen announced that he and 
Charlie McCarthy would fly to Army, 
Navy, and Air Force hospitals across the 
Nation, and that he and Charlie would 
bring entertainment right to the bedsides 
of our wounded veterans of the Korean 
war and also stage shows for all the pa- 
tients of each hospital in their audi- 
toriums. He also suggested that if those 
listening to his program and others who 
would learn about this project wanted to 
join him in Operation Santa Claus by 
contributing gifts for the veterans, these 
would be personally delivered to each 
bedside by Edgar Bergen and Charlie. 

The response was phenomenal, 
Thirty-two thousand pounds of gifts ar- 
rived in Hollywood for Edger Bergen’s 
Operation Santa Claus. These gifts 
came from every section of the United 
States and from people from all walks 
of life. The gifts were repacked and 
rewrapped in gay Christmas paper at 
Mr. Bergen’s expense, and each package 
contained the name and address of the 
donor. 

The Surgeon General selected the hos- 
pitals which would receive a visit from 
Edger Bergen and Charlie on Operation 
Santa Claus, and Bergen visited 23 hos- 
pitals in as many cities during the holi- 
day season in 1951, and he and Charlie 
were responsible for making it a memo- 
rable Christmas for each of the men and 
women who were hospitalized upon their 
return from Korea. È 

Operation Santa Claus was so suc- 
cessful in 1951 that in April of 1952 Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, and Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
asked Edgar Bergen to come to Washing- 
ton at which time he received the Air 
Force citation of merit. Both the Sur- 
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geon General and General Vandenberg 
urged him while he was in Washington 
to make Operation Santa Claus an an- 
nual event so long as there remained a 
single serviceman and servicewoman pa- 
tient in any military or naval hospital, 
and assured him that so long as the 
project was continued, the Air Force 
would continue to provide transportation 
for Edgar and his company and a cargo 
plane to haul gifts. 

Edgar Bergen was grateful for the op- 
portunity to again make preparations 
for Operation Santa Claus in 1952. Last 
November the campaign began with an 
appeal on the Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy show to the American people 
to assist in the project. 

The response was tremendous. Con- 
tributions were received from all parts 
of the United States and some arrived 
from Canadian civilians across the bor- 
der. Entire cities, several universities, 
and the Advertising Women’s Club of 
New York volunteered as collection 
agencies. The Citrus Fruit Growers of 
Imperial Polk County in Florida con- 
tributed four carloads of grapefruit and 
oranges. 

By December 12 Edgar and Charlie 
were ready to leave Los Angeles in an 
Air Force plane with 45,000 pounds of 
gifts which were donated in addition to 
the citrus fruit which was transported in 
refrigerated trucks donated by the Flor- 
ida Trucking Men’s Association and de- 
livered to the doors of Army and Navy 
hospitals on the Atlantic seaboard. 

This year the Surgeon General asked 
Edgar Bergen to visit 27 hospitals 
throughout the country. The Operation 
Santa Claus trip in 1952 was made in 
12 days, Edgar and Charlie flying to 
as many as three cities in a single day. 

During one day, Edgar Bergen staged 
a morning performance at Murphy Army 
Hospital in Waltham, Mass.; a matinee 
at Percy Jones Army Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; and a night show at Mc- 
Chord Air Force Hospital, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Mr. Bergen distributed the enormous 
number of gifts directly to the bedside 
of each boy and each servicewoman. 
And he also gave performances in ap- 
proximately 20 to 30 wards and audi- 
toriums in each hospital, a total of 540 
shows in 12 days. The extreme personal 
effort involved in making Operation 
Santa Claus of 1952 a success resulted 
in placing Mr. Bergen under a doctor’s 
care over the Christmas-New Year week. 

Upon his return to Hollywood, Edgar 
Bergen discovered that some 12,000 ad- 
ditional gifts had arrived since he left 
on Operation Santa Claus. In order that 
the donors would not be disappointed 
and to extend the Christmas project to 
servicemen who had not been reached 
during the first trip, Mr. Bergen is leav- 
ing on January 26 on a post-Christmas 
Operation Santa Claus tour to deliver 
these gifts to men in hospitals at Ft. 
Bliss, El Paso, Tex.; Kelly Field, Tex.; 
Pensacola, Fla.; and Key West, Fla. 

Edgar Bergen contributed his time, his 
talent, and also his financial aid to make 
Operation Santa Claus a reality. To give 
the boys as complete a show as possible, 
in addition to Charlie, Mortimer Snerd, 
and himself, he engaged at their regular 
salary which he paid, a troupe of other 


entertainers. He also paid out of his own 
pocket the living and hotel expenses for 
all the members of his company and for 
himself. And he contributed $2,000 
worth of gifts and paid the salaries of 
a staff of women employed to rewrap 
all the packages which were donated 
for the project. 

Edgar Bergen is entitled to special rec- 
ognition for his meritorious contribution 
to the veterans of the war in Korea who 
are now hospitalized in the United States 
as a result of their service. His Opera- 
tion Santa Claus has brought to the bed- 
side of these veterans a message of grati- 
tude from all America, assuring these 
men and women that they are not for- 
gotten. And Mr. Bergen has given 
countless thousands an opportunity to 
join with him through their donations 
of gifts in this project. 

I am sure the Members of Congress 
join with me in commending Edgar Ber- 
gen for his outstanding service to the 
Nation. 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the Communist Daily Worker for 
January 18, 1953: 

URGE Support FOR MCCARRAN ACT REPEALER 


PHILADELPHIA.—With opposition to the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law spreading 
to conservative groups, such as the Jewish 
Community Relations Council, and the in- 
troduction of Congressman WILLIAM BAR- 
RETT’s (Democrat of Pennsylvania) repealer, 
the conference to repeal the McCarran-Walter 
immigration law has called on all groups to 
act on its five-point program of action. 

The conference is being held on Sunday, 
February 8, from 1 to 5 p. m., at the Sylvania 
Hotel, Juniper and Locust Streets. The com- 
mittee urged that many letters and resolu- 
tions from individuals and organizations be 
sent to Congressman BARRETT thanking him 
and expressing their support for his bill. 

The program of the repeal conference is: 

1. Write your Congressman and United 
States Senators Durr and MARTIN, asking for 
repeal of McCarran-Walter law. 

2. Get your organization to adopt strong 
resolution for repeal. 

8. Organize or join community delegation 
to visit your Congressman to discuss the 
repeal of McCarran-Walter law, and what he 
can and will do about it. 

4. Elect delegates to conference from your 
organization, church, or trade-union, At- 
tend personally as a delegate or observer. 
Get others to attend conference. 

5. Write to conference sponsoring commit- 
tee for additional calls and more informa- 
tion, and to report action taken. 

The address of the conference secretary is 
Mrs. Sara L. Cooper, 2316 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 3. 


RAP McCaRRan-WALTER ACT 


PHILADELPHIA. —While Representative FRAN- 
cis E. WALTER, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
launched a racist attack last week on Presi- 
dent Truman’s study commission for its 
denunciation of the McCarran-Walter Im- 
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migration Act, the commission’s criticism 
was greeted at a city-wide conference of 200 
civic personalities. 

The conference, which discussed the 
dangers of the act, and a program for amend- 
ing it, was held under the sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia Jewish Community Relations 
Council, at the Fellowship Commission 
Building. 

“The philosophy of fear and suspicion of 
the foreigner” in the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law must be revised, Jules Cohen, 
national coordinator of the National Com- 
munity Relations Council, told the gathering 
representing some 400 lodges, chapters, and 
auxiliaries of the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council's afiliate organizations. 

Meanwhile, the planning committee for the 
conference to repeal the McCarran-Walter 
Act reported that delegations were visiting 
local Congressmen, and urged support for the 
repeal bill introduced into Congress by South 
Philadelphia Congressman WILLIAM BARRETT, 
Democrat. 

The repeal conference is being held Sunday 
eo February 8, 1 p. m., at the Sylvania 

otel. 

In his racist attack on President Truman’s 
Commission report, Representative WALTER 
charged it with outdoing Radio Moscow, and 
said it was set up to woo narrow-minded 
leaders of the so-called nationalities, and 
the professionals in the field. 

Speakers at the January 7 Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council gathering in- 
cluded: Leonard Orloff, B'nai B'rith leader; 
Abram S. Berg, Jr., local representative of the 
American Jewish Committee; Jacob S. Rich- 
mond, local president, American Jewish Com- 
mittee; Leon L. Mosirov, president, Jewish 
Community Relations Council; Mrs. Tess 
Corens, director, HIAS and Council Migration 
Service. 

Maurice Pagan, director of Fellowship 
Commission, proposed a program of action, 
including visits, letters and resolutions to 
Congressmen and Senators, getting neighbors 
and friends to do likewise, possible neighbor- 
hood conferences, and requests for rabbis 
and ministers to deliver sermons against the 
act. 


United States Immigration Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: s 

JANUARY 14, 1953. ;; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN O'GRADY, u 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Monsicnor O’Grapr: In your article 
No. 1 Problem: Immigration (January 10 
issue of America, p. 392) you state: 

“We tapped reservoirs of opinion which 
for the most part had never been drawn 
on in hearings before congressional com- 
mittees. By the time we concluded, this 
member was convinced that we had brought 
together the greatest body of enlightened 
opinion—certainly on the subject of United 
States immigration policy—ever assembled 
in this country.” 

This led me to expect that your Commis- 
sion (President Truman’s Commission To Re- 
study the McCarran-Walter Act) had been 
able to come up with a good, practical, work- 
able alternative to the McCarran-Walter 
national-origin formula. My hopes, how- 
ever, were dashed by your statement later 
on in the article: 

“Finding a substitute for the national- 
origin formula as a principle of selection 
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for those we admit, however, is proving diffi- 
cult. The groups are working on the prob- 
lem.” 

My practical question is: If your Commis- 
sion, whose studies had brought together 
the greatest body of enlightened opinion on 
the subject, comes up with the conclusion 
that finding a substitute * * * is prov- 
ing difficult, why are you so critical of Sen- 
ator McCarran and Congressman WALTER 
and the congressional committees which ar- 
rived at a working solution, which Senator 
McCarran, with the modesty characteristic 
of a man who really knows his subject, says 
is not the perfect solution? The Senator, 
moreover, like the practical, experienced leg- 
islator that he is, has declared that Congress 
will welcome suggestions—i. €., practical 
suggestions. 

Monsignor, in all fairness and in caritate 
Christi, may I suggest that your unsympa- 
thetic treatment of Public Law 414 in Ameri- 
ca does harm to our country? 

How? Because such criticism plays right 
into the hands of the Communists and their 
fellow-traveling egg-heads. 

After reading your article I investigated 
the matter a little and came up with some 
facts which I am attaching. 

Does the Daily Worker want an immigra- 
tion law that is for the best interests of 
America? 

Does the national committee of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign 
Born and the National Lawyers Guild want 
an immigration law that is for the best in- 
terests of America? 

Please, Monsignor, do not try to stir up 
people on an issue for which the Commies 
are shouting. Why let the Commies trick 
you into fighting our own Congress on an 
issue which is so complex that Congress 
spent 4 years on it and for which your body 
of enlightened opinion has nothing more 
practical to offer than that the solution is 
proving difficult? 

The mere fact that you find yourself 
thumping the tubs on the side of Commies 
and the egg-heads should give you pause. 

That interests of the church or the coun- 
try are served by lining up with the Com- 
mies against our Congress? 

Let us string along with two-fisted Ameri- 
cans like McCarran and WALTER and the 
United States Congress (which passed the 
act over the President's veto) instead of be- 
ing hoodwinked by egg-heads, do-gooders, 
and out and out America-destroying Com- 
munists. 

Sincerely yours in Our Lord, 
JoHN F. HURLEY, S. J. 


Farmers Home Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Paul O. Peters, I am 
inserting in the Recorp copy of his news 
bulletin of January 16, 1953, which dis- 
closes that the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration has been authorized by law to 
compromise, adjust, or cancel an enor- 
mous amount of debts owed the Gov- 
ernment. When we take into account 
the overhead cost of this agency, as set 
forth in my remarks in the RECORD of 
January 16, 1953, plus the number of 


cancellations of debts that have accrued, 
I suggest that the operations of this 
agency should be looked into by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. Peters’ article follows: 


THE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION SHOULD 
BE PLACED IN LIQUIDATION 


The Farmers Home Administration, estab- 
lished under authority of the act of August 
14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1062) and presently oper- 
ating within the Department of Agriculture 
has asked for an appropriation of $29,400,000 
for the fiscal year 1954. Last year’s appro- 
priation was $29,340,042. In fiscal 1952 the 
expenditures totaled $29,562,042. 

This agency of the Government is author- 
ized by law to “extend financial assistance to 
owners of farms in the United States, and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to en- 
able them to construct, improve, alter, re- 
pair, or replace dwellings and other farm 
buildings on their farms, to provide them, 
their tenants, lessees, sharecroppers, and 
laborers with decent, safe, and sanitary liv- 
ing conditions, and adequate farm buildings 
as specified in this title,” meaning title V of 
the farm section of the Farm Housing Act of 
1949, approved July 15, 1949 (Public Law 171, 
81st Cong., Ist sess.). 

In addition to housing loans, the Admin- 
istration also makes loans for farm operating 
expenses, loans for water facilities, and loans 
for the purchase, enlargement, or develop- 
ment of family-size farms. 

Under the law as presently on the statute 
books, when a borrower from the Govern- 
ment is unable to meet the obligations in- 
curred under the several loan programs, there 
may be an adjustment, compromise, or can- 
cellation of the debt. We do not propose to 
argue that this is a bad procedure, but pre- 
sent a few more facts from the budgets of 
the last 3 years, Here they are: 

1. Budget for 1952, page 415: The com- 
promise, adjustment, or cancellation of debts 
owed the Government as authorized by law 
is extensive, involving 179,391 borrowers in 
1950. 

2. Budget for 1953, page 461: The adjust- 
ment or cancellation of debts under the law 
= Spares involving 132,170 borrowers in 

3. Budget for 1954, page 428: The adjust- 
ment or cancellation of operating loan debts 
under the law is extensive, involving 82,873 
borrowers in 1952 and an estimated 60,000 
and 45,000 respectively, in 1953 and 1954. 

The Farmers Home Administration fs 
headed by Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, who has 
been in important positions in the New Deal- 
Fair Deal administration since the incep- 
tion. His present salary is $14,000 per an- 
num. His agency has four area finance offices 
and State offices in 39 States and Puerto 
Rico. Salaries of the 6,004 employees used 
about $25,054,057 of the total appropriation 
for fiscal 1952, This bureaucracy should be 
fine-tooth-combed by the Appropriations 
Committees and those provisions of the law 
providing for the compromise, adjustment, 
or cancellation of debts owing the Govern- 
ment repealed. 


Money and Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Money and Wealth,” published 
in the Burbank (Calif.) Daily Review of 
January 12, 1953, as follows: 

MONEY AND WEALTH 


There are relatively few people who have 
the genius to employ money successfully, 
and it is the successful employment of money 
by individuals that is the basis for the ex- 
pansion of wealth and the movement away 
from a purely agricultural economy. The 
cycle of money so employed is interesting. 

While it is being saved by the individual 
as he invests it in tools and plant (repro- 
ducible wealth) it is not being withheld from 
the economy as a supporting factor for the 
purchase of consumer goods. It is passed 
on to those who are making the tools and 
building the plant, who, in turn, spend it 
for consumer wants. 

Thus we have the strange paradox of an 
almost simultaneous saving and spending 
of substantially the same money and/or 
credit. In this kind of savings it should be 
clear that no one is injured, but instead all 
are benefited. This is a productive cycle, a 
wealth-building cycle. 

In contrast to this, when savings are taxed 
away from individuals who could success- 
fully employ them and are redistributed 
through facilities of governments, there is 
no intermediate accumulation of more tools 
or plants to make more goods and offset the 
demand that is created for goods already be- 
ing produced by nonexpanding enterprises. 

And here we have the primary basis for 
inflation, which is deeply rooted in taxes. 
The tax cycle of redistribution of money is 
an idle cycle. “It draws no water and it 
grinds no corn.” It does not distribute 
wealth; it creates and distributes poverty. 

It is unfortunate that, in general, people 
who can employ money successfully are in- 
terested primarily in their part of a govern- 
ing body; yet freedom to do and to create 
is their driving ambition. We call these 
people free enterprisers. 

Within the structure of governments, and 
by virtue of their police power to endorse 
their laws, whether wise or foolish, there 
have been created tax schemes and monetary: 
policies designed specifically to penalize suc- 
cess and to reward inefficiency and outright 
indifference. All over the world this is being 
called social progress. It is not social prog- 
ress, it is social decline. 

In the early days of America, free enter- 
prising boomed, and so did America and all 
other countries that recognized the great 
benefits that could come through the eco- 
nomic philosophy of Adam Smith. 

With the expansion of world trade during 
the nineteenth century, the establishment 
of a sound medium of exchange became a 
necessity, and England led the way by mak- 
ing the pound sterling fully redeemable in 
gold at a fixed rate. The British pound 
became the controlling currency of the 
world—it was “good as gold.” 

The men who best served the interest of 
trade during this period had in the words 
of Dr. Walter E. Spahr, “free access to sound 
money and could go where they would, when 
they would, in their search for markets and 
profits.” 

The markets rewarded them for their cour- 
age and service, and these men accumulated 
personal wealth, but not by hoarding their 
profits. They converted their profits to new 
plant, which not only benefited them but 
was a boon to all mankind. 
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One Hundred Billion Dollars Unspent— 
Why Appropriate More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a timely editorial from the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette which ap- 
peared on January 10. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to control the 
spending of taxpayers’ dollars. We can- 
not be too proud of what has transpired 
since the end of World War IL. A thor- 
ough review by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would seem to be in order at this 
time. I include at this point the edi- 
torial in question: 


SEVENTY-EIGHT BILLION BUDGET; ONE HUNDRED 
BILLION UNSPENT 

Truman's budget of $78,600,000,000 recom- 
mended for the new fiscal year is in total 
disregard of the Nation’s financial objectives 
for 1953-54. The first objective is to achieve 
a balanced budget. The next one is to per- 
mit an initial reduction in Federal taxes. 
Neither of these goals can be attained if 
any figure approaching that urged by the 
President wins final approval. 

The weakness of the recommended budget 
is apparent in figures just released by Sen- 
ator Byrp, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures, 
His statement, made in advance of the Tru- 
man budget e, contained the guess 
that a budget of $75,000,000,000 to $80,000,- 
000,000 would be submitted—a close esti- 
mate. 

Appropriations by Congress have outrun by 
far the ability of the military and other Gov- 
ernment agencies to get rid of the money, 
Senator Byrd points out. On July 1, when 
the new fiscal year starts, unexpended bal- 
ances in appropriations will stand at $100,- 
000,000,000, he estimates. Of that total, $63,- 
000,000,000 will be left in military funds 
which it will not haye been possible to spend. 

Speaking directly concerning the Presi- 
dent’s vast budget, Senator Byrn said in his 
statement, that “if such new appropriations 
should be authorized by Congress, total funds 
available for expenditure as of July 1 would 
approach $175,000,000,000.” 

He points out that only half of the Truman 
spending in recent years has come from cur- 
rent appropriations, The rest has been from 
balances unspent in previous appropriations. 

As a result, Congress exercises no effective 
control over spending from one year to the 
next. 

“At a time when one of the most difficult 
problems is to balance the budget and reduce 
taxes, it is most unfortunate that the fiscal 
situation is so confused by these huge unex- 
pended balances,” ByrD’s statement says. 
“One of the most important obligations of 
the new Congress is to review the unexpended 
balances in previous appropriations to each 
agency before new appropriations are made. 
It should be made incumbent upon each 
agency fully to justify any additional appro- 
priation when huge balances are already 
available. Then a study should be begun 
promptly so that in the future appropriations 
can be enacted on a current basis.” 

That is the same simple sense that suggests 
the baby ought not be given two plates of ice 
cream at the same time. 

The sizes of some of the unspent balances 
are fantastically high. For instance, there 
is the Atomic Energy Commission with 
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$3,147,631,000 in its funds, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration with $32,782,000; the 
National.Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics with $84,041,000; the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration with $250,687,000; the General Serv- 
ices Administration with $1,732,906,000. 

The departments all have vast balances 
which will be unspent at the end of the 
year. Agriculture will have $1,066,734,000; 
Commerce, $135,719,000; Interior, $229,547.- 
000; Post Office, $180,579,000; State, $104,- 
267,000; Treasury, $878,956,000. 

The figures for the civilian agencies are 
small compared to those for defense, sixty- 
three billion, and for foreign aid, ten and 
one-half billion. 

Congress, whatever its political com- 
plexion, can be depended upon to vote some 
stiff sums. If it retains any sense of propor- 
tion whatever, it will force all of these de- 
partments and agencies to use up a sub- 
stantial part of the funds already granted 
before dishing out more. 

We are long overdue for a return to finan- 
cial sanity. The time is here for proof that 
we not only can live within our income, but 
that the amount of tax revenue itself can be 
cut while still providing adequate govern- 
ment on a pay-as-we-go basis, 


Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, young 
men and women throughout Alaska re- 
cently took part in an essay contest 
sponsored by the Alaska Moose Associa- 
tion on the subject: Why Statehood for 
Alaska? I submitted for the RECORD 
in the Eighty-second Congress the win- 
ning statement by Edwin Osbakken, of 


‘Sitka High School. The arguments 


brought forth by some of the other con- 
testants seem to me to demonstrate so 
convincingly and to state so simply in 
the terms of young people who are grow- 
ing up in the Territory the reasons why 
Alaska should be a State that I have 
prepared a summary of excerpts from 
pea which I commend to your atten- 

on. 

The verbatim excerpts are as follows: 

(By Peter Ellis, Ketchikan) 


Development of the Territory of Alaska 
hinges on one thing: statehood. One may 
argue whether statehood will be good or 
bad for the Territory all one wants. If it is 
to be developed into a self-supporting land 
of flourishing communities, statehood is the 
only answer. 

Alaska now stands at the crossroads of eco- 
nomic development. With statehood and the 
right to organize her own affairs, develop- 
ment will proceed at a fast pace. Without 
statehood there remains the present system: 
the blunting of initiative, the increasing de- 
pendence on Federal aid, Federal guidance, 
and Federal decisions. History has shown 
that a Territory’s economic and social poten- 
tialities were tremendously forwarded upon 
admittance to the Union, due wholly or in 
part to the fact that the people of a State, 
when released from a long-range government, 
take a greater interest in that in which they 
have a part. 

In granting statehood to Alaska the Ameri- 
can theory of government hangs in the bal- 
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ance—the theory that every man, woman, 
and child in a democracy is equal. With- 
holding statehood for a greater length of 
time is a beginning of the end for equality 
for all. Colonialism was objectionable to 
our founding forefathers and is objectionable 
to Alaskans today. Other Territories have 
had their chance to be admitted to the 
family of States and have prospered. Alaska’s 
right to statehood should be denied no 
longer. 


(By Richard McKinley, Mount Edgecumbe) 


Too many Americans are only vaguely 
aware of the potentialities of Alaska; its 
semidependent status has fostered an im- 
pression of wild wasteland, romantic but 
exotic. To bring Alaska into the familiar 
political pattern of the American States will 
adjust these viewpoints, allow a more real- 
istic appraisal of Alaska’s value, and encour- 
age the investment of capital, skill, and 

hopes. 

The population of Alaska may be small; 
but if you summed up its natural resources, 
it would be twice the size of Texas, and is 
said to contain more gold than California, 
more coal than Pennsylvania, and more fish- 
eries than the American Atlantic seaboard. 
It has been said that Alaska is not capable 
of self-support. But could you tell me what 
State in the Union has more resources than 
Alaska? When Alaska becomes a State, the 
income from these natural resources will be 
greater than her need. 


(By Robert M. Spaeth, Ketchikan) 

The Territorial resources are controlled by 
the Government in Washington. A few bu- 
reaucrats can ruin the Territory if they try 
to control the fisheries and mining indus- 
tries. A home rule would be more appro- 
priate and satisfactory. What do a few 
committeemen in a city miles from the Ter- 
ritory know about the problems of the fish- 
erman and the miner? Yet they say what 
is to be done and how it is to be done. 


— 


(By Eby Nell Reagan, Ketchikan) 

In the present uneasy state of world af- 
fairs surely it is to the advantage of the 
United States to have Alaska fully developed 
and populated. At the time of World War II, 
because it was not, the United States was re- 
quired to spend 25 times the amount orig- 
inally paid for Alaska for defense purposes 
alone. Alaska cannot develop to the fullest 
extent of our potentialities until we achieve 
statehood. Alaska statehood would greatly 
strengthen the security of our Nation as a 
whole, in addition to promoting the welfare 
and development of the Territory. 

There can be no question that the re- 
sources in Alaska, rich but now concealed, 
will be developed more rapidly when Alaska 
is recognized as a State, a full-fledged partner 
with the other States, which will prove an 
advantage to the entire Nation. No sound 
reason can be perceived why Alaska will not 
follow the historic patterns’ established in 
the admission of each of the 48 States and 
by statehood supply the needed stimulus for 
enterprise and private capital to make this 
area of vast riches one of the strongest seg- 
ments of the American economy of tomorrow. 


(By Richard Klingbeil, Sitka) 

Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter 
is a declaration regarding non-self-governing 
territories. Under that chapter the United 
States as the Government responsible for the 
administration of Alaska, accepted the obli- 
gation to develop self-government. It would 
not only be an act of justice to the people 
of Alaska to grant statehood, but it would 
clearly show to the world the American way 
of governing. 
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(By Susan Kinberg, Sitka) 


If we became a State the taxes might be 
raised some, but the representation and the 
better living conditions that we would re- 
ceive would be worth it. 


(By Roy A. Summers, Jr., Mount Edgecumbe) 


Alaska has sent out her share of men for 
the military. We Alaskans do not begrudge 
this. As a matter of fact, we welcome our 
responsibilities as citizens and our chance 
to stand up and fight for the things we be- 
lieve to be right. But we do want to take 
a full part in the American system. We want 
to vote. We want to elect our leaders from 
ourselves so that we will have an interested 
person governing us. We want to elect our 
representatives to Congress so that we can 
have a full voice in our Nation's affairs. 


(By Alice Day, Sitka) 

Alaska needs better transportation facili- 
ties and greater population and more pro- 
duction of materials and products. All of 
these needs are interwoven with each other. 
Until Alaska is a State with control of its 
own area and resources, and self-government, 
none of these needs can be adequately met. 

Alaska should be accepted as a part of 
America so that the dreams of the Colonial 
Americans may come true; that all Americans 
should be free to live and develop such pros- 
perity and security as they are able. 

For Alaska, this means statehood. 


Point 4 and What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, January 17, 1953: 

This is the budget season. 

In the closing days of his administration, 
as required by law, President Truman has 
submitted his estimate of what it will cost 
to run the United States Government from 
July 1, 1953, until July 1, 1954. 

He called for expenditures of almost $79,- 
000,000,000. 

This is not binding, of course, on the new 
President who will take over on next Tues- 
day. It is likely that the Congress will trim 
this figure’ by at least several billion and 
try to work in a tax cut at the same time. 

Once upon a time we used to ignore such 
matters, thinking that only the rich paid 
Federal taxes. Now we know better. From 
now until March 15 all of us will have to fig- 
ure what part of the bill we will have to pay. 

More than half of this huge sum—much 
more than half—will be required for national 
defense. And no one will question this out- 
lay as long as we get our money’s worth in 
real protection. 

At the same time we search for other 
means.to win the peace so that this drain on 
our nerves and our pocketbooks will not go 
on forever. 

One of these, little noticed and almost for- 
gotten, is point 4. 

Of itself, it wouldn't defeat communism, 
but allied with other positive programs it 
would help. 

In his inaugural address on January 20, 
1949, President Truman outlined four major 
courses of United States foreign policy. The 


fourth—hence the name point 4—was a pro- 
posal to make available technical resources 
to the undeveloped areas of the world and 
to foster capital investment in them. 

That is how important our Government 
considered such aid. 

It ranked fourth. 

The new Congress will scale down foreign 
aid in other fields, because we can’t keep 
up gifts and grants forever; and I believe 
that some of the recipients themselves don’t 
like the idea of being a charitable ward of 
the United States. Churchill himself con- 
fessed this when he stressed the need of 
developing trade to replace aid. Nations 
have some pride as well as individuals, and 
they would rather earn their way as equals, 
rather than beg like some poor relative who 
can't call his soul his own. 

It is the tragic contrast of our century 
that with all the labor-saving machinery 
and the scientific knowledge to produce food 
and goods in abundance there are hundreds 
of millions of people who barely exist in 
miserable poverty. These people would 
snatch at any promise, no matter how false, 
that would give them some hope of better- 
ing their wretched condition. Communism 
is making progress among them. To fore- 
stall this trend, which would place most 
of the population of this world, and its re- 
sources, under the control of Moscow and 
thus line up overwhelming forces against 
us, we must help these people to make prog- 
ress with freedom. 

The export of skills and capital to less- 
developed countries has long been a part of 
American business operations abroad. Other 
agencies—religious and charitable—as well as 
the United States Government have also 
helped. But this has been small and iso- 
lated. The newness of the President’s pro- 
posal springs from the fact this assistance is 
now recognized as a major need in our for- 
eign policy if we are to contain and then 
roll back the spread of communism which 
threatens the world. 

Point 4 has hardly started. Its present 
cost to us is but a tiny part of the Federal 
budget. The danger is that in cutting the 
budget across the board we may extinguish 
a newborn idea that would give us a return 
much greater than our investment. One 
that would win friends where military hard- 
ware, necessary as it is, could never build 
trust, confidence, and cooperation. 

In carrying out the purposes of point 4, 
it was the intention of the administration 
to make the widest possible use of the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies, But it is plain that the United 
States is the only Nation capable of leading 
the way. 

It is earnestly hoped that by supplying 
technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries a foundation will be laid for improving 
the health of the people and that a basis 
for training in many types of agricultural 
and industrial production will be provided. 

As to the financial part of the program, 
it has been proposed that the Export-Import 
Bank be authorized to guarantee American 
investments abroad against certain risks, in 
order to encourage American capital and 
technical knowledge to participate in the 
program. The cooperation of private enter- 
prise is essential since foreign investment 
should be undertaken through private chan- 
nels as much as possible. The areas that are 
helped must recognize the right of our in- 
vestors to do business in their countries on 
reasonable terms, their right to convert their 
income from such investments into dollars, 
and their right to satisfactory compensation 
in case of nationalization of property. 

Due to insecurity throughout the world 
since the end of World War II, private in- 
vestment has failed to revive. Therefore, 
the need of government help is greater. 

The gap between the highly developed and 
the underdeveloped countries has become 
wider and is one of the most alarming aspects 
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of modern society. The grinding poverty in 
some countries is a basic source of unrest 
upon which communism thrives. 

So the American Government, together 
with business and labor, must work together 
to establish partnership capitalism on an 
international basis, as the surest road to 
higher living standards which is a great 
factor in building for peace. 

How does point 4 work? 

Let's take one little sample, as reported 
by our State Department, 

It concerns India, that ancient, overpopu- 
lated, and poverty-ridden land that was 
granted its independence from England after 
the war. 

In a year when the Government of India 
was forced to ask for emergency supplies 
of wheat to feed millions near starvation, 
a group of Indian farmers in one small area 
not far from New Delhi had success in dou- 
bling their wheat crop. 

What had caused the rich yield? Who 
created the miracle of fat acres in the midst 
of miles of lean, barren earth? The change 
had been brought about by the careful plan- 
ning, the patient demonstration, and the 
devotion of a small group of men, one of 
them an American who had come to India 
in the spring of 1948. 

Harry Holmes, later chief of the agricul- 
tural group of our point 4 program in 
India, believes deeply in the common bond 
between men of the soil all over the world. 
He has been engaged most of his adult life 
in the workable application of science to 
agriculture. The power of science working 
for humanity can be a great weapon of the 
free world, he feels. To anyone who de- 
mands, “What do we get out of all this?” he 
has an answer on the personal level which 
every other American should be able to un- 
derstand. “I have four sons,” he says. 
“There are over 350,000,000 people in India. 
I would rather have them with ws than 
against us.” N 

After he had made a survey of the situa- 
tion, Holmes decided that work would be 
started in an area 100 square miles. The 
chosen territory had to be small enough to 
give it close attention for study and yet 
large enough that whatever happened there 
would be significant, 

But how to start? 

Holmes’ answer was simple, 
people with the right spirit.” 

When these people were discovered, the 
next step was to talk things over with them, 
to win their friendship and their trust. 
Holmes says, and it has been a major thesis 
of all his farm extension work in the United 
States as well as abroad, “There is a tre- 
mendous difference in helping people do 
something they want to do as against trying 
to high pressure them to do something some- 
one else feels will do them good.” 

Along with the use of improved seed, 
Holmes demonstrated the value of turning 
under native legumes. Villagers were also 
taught to make and utilize compost piles. 
From improved seed and soil enrichment, 
the next step was the use of better tools. 
An olpad thresher, a simple device for thresh- 
ing grain, was introduced. An old saying of 
the people is that the share of the plow 
is the sword of India. But for 2,000 years or 
longer, there has been little change in the 
plow in India. Holmes and his assistants 
demonstrated small turning plows, on the 
farmers’ own farms, and they have become 
increasingly popular. 

The benefits of modern methods must be 
brought from the laboratory to the land. 
To get out on the land and work with the 
people, as Holmes and his assistants have 
done in many villages, is the only method 
which results in progress. And there was 
progress. Following the experiments with 
wheat, increases were promoted in the potato 
crops which went from an average of 119 
bushels per acre, to 235 bushels in the chosen 
area, 


“Find a few 
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As the work expanded and more men were 
trained as teachers and demonstrators, the 
general improvement went into other fields. 
The care of animals, particularly the precious 
bullecks, has been improved. 

From the very start of his work in India, 
Holmes had recognized the necessity of train- 
ing young men to teach, if the areas of farm 
improvement were to grow. What Holmes 
wanted were courses that would be immedi- 
ately practical—work shops where a boy 
could learn to put a steel tip to a plow, make 
& compost pile, see with his own eyes meth- 
ods for conserving water. 

For some time, the sole expenditure of the 
United States Government on point 4 work 
in India has been for the salaries of the 
technical group. 

The time came when Holmes wanted to 
take his family back to the United States 
so that his sons could have the same roots 
in Tennessee that he had enjoyed. He went 
down to say good-by to his Indian friends. 
He was met by two or three village elders. 
“Come with us,” they said, “you have helped 
us a great deal. You have not violated our 
beliefs. Now, we have something to show 

ou.” 
They took him to the village temple. 
There, inside, waiting to say farewell were 
assembled, besides the Hindus, some Mos- 
lems, some Christians, and some untouch- 
ables. 

“It has never happened before in all the 
years of our village,” said the elders. 

Holmes went back to New Delhi and told 
the Indian Government that he had changed 
his mind, that he would stay. The farm in 
Tennessee would have to wait a while longer. 

There, in the State Department’s report, 
is the story of one devoted American who is 
sharing his knowledge to help other people 
under the 4-point program. He is one of 
the new pioneers who is showing how the 
American idea works, as man to man, 

President Roosevelt spoke of the one-third 
of the people in the the United States who 
were ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed dur- 
ing the depression. In India, by contrast, 
one speaks of the nine-tenths who barely 
manage to hold body and soul together for 
awhile. In that country today people can 
only hope to live to an average age of 27. 
There are hundreds of millions more like 
them in China, Africa, and elsewhere. 

This aid is not confined to agriculture. 
Only last Sunday, three industrial experts 
from a Cambridge, Mass., firm left for Egypt 
to advise that government in developing its 
industries under the four-point program. 

In his message to Congress on May 24, 
1951, President Truman said: “The only 
kind of war we seek is the good old fight 
against man’s ancient enemies—poverty, dis- 
ease, hunger, and illiteracy.” 

That is the uphill fight being waged by 
a few men and a few dollars under four-point 
cooperation. 


Give-Away Dollars Have Not Made 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, since 1947 the Congress has been ap- 
propriating billions of dollars to give to 
countries in Europe on the theory that 
these dollars would make everlasting 
friends. 

Mr. Clyde Farnsworth, writing from 
Rome, Italy, on January 14, states that 


our dollars have not won over Italy. His 
informative article appeared in the 
Washington News on January 14, and I 
commend it to the attention of every 
Member of this House for the reason 
that we will soon be considering further 
gifts to nations which still have their 
hats in hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the article 
in question: 

Rome, January 14.—The United States has 
invested about $3,000,000,000 in Italy since 
World War I. 

If anticommunism is the same as friend- 
ship for the United States, this investment 
has helped make friends. That’s the most 
that could be said—helped. It also helped 
indirectly to generate anti-Americanism. 

How anti-Communist Italy might be today 
without such an American hand-out—mere- 
ly on her own resources and inclinations—no 
one can say. 

But it must be assumed that in a pre- 
dominantly agricultural Catholic nation-sur- 
render to communism could come only 
through the deepest economic disorder or 
the sharpest of coups. On an electoral basis, 
Italy’s non-Communist future seems assured. 

The extent to which the American invest- 
ment has been frittered by both benefactor 
and beneficiary and, at the same time, has 
achieved an unintended effect of anti-Ameri- 
canism also is beyond calculation. 

Most independent observers believe Ameri- 
can benefactions have gone largely unap- 
preciated, if they have not actually alienated 
the Italians. 

We didn't stand in the public squares of 
Italy and pass out $10 bills like samples of 
chewing gum. Yet had we done so, we prob- 
ably would have stirred more warmth toward 
the United States than we have with our 
obscure generosity. 

Economic aid was delivered at the top and 
was largely skimmed off by a relative few 
who were well-heeled to start with. 


What filtered down to the grass roots in the: 


form of relative prosperity looked like noth- 
ing but what was due to the workers and 
farmers. We could not stamp every Ameri- 
can gift. With no greater investment than 
printer’s ink, Communist propaganda has 
gone far to nullify the millions invested by 
America. Even non-Communists believe we 
have ulterior purposes. 

Moreover, Italians don’t seem to know that 
the American taxpayer has made our gen- 
erosity possible. 

“Oh, you're a very rich country,” said one 
representative Italian. “You've got lots of 
gold buried somewhere.” 

And the administration and administrators 
of American aid give the impression that 
American wealth is limitless. The average 
Roman family would count itself rich beyond 
its dreams if it earned what an American 
typist gets for a living allowance in Rome. 

These gravy-train allowances stand out in 
American-Italian relations. The lowest cate- 
gory of foreign-service American, whose 
rock-bottom salary is $1,350 yearly, is given 
a lift on rent almost equal to his pay— 
$1,050 if single and $1,400 if with family. 
The higher categories may collect as much 
as $3,500 rent allowance on a family basis 
or $2,800 with no dependents. 

These are maximum allowances, but not 
many beneficiaries settle for less. 

And if the Foreign Service American finds 
nothing to his liking he can, in due process, 
be lodged in the United States Government- 
owned Grazioli apartments. There the rent 
is free. 

The rent allowance, together with a post 
allowance (which is supposed to make up the 
difference between what it costs to live, ex- 
cluding rent, in Rome and Washington), 
makes it possible to enjoy Rome without 
digging deeply into salary. 

The post allowance is worked out from 
selected commodity and other prices. It is 
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dedicated to the proposition that Rome's 
cost of living is higher than Washington's. 

A spotty survey of some retail prices in 
Rome showed veal, the most expensive meat, 
at just over $1 a pound, mutton at half that, 
and pork at about 75 cents. Milk was 15 
cents a quart. 

To help American Poreign Services’ per- 
sonnel bear such prices, the post allowance 
yearly range from $220 and $160 (depending 
on family status) to $1,360 and $1,080, re- 
spectively. 

So Americans eat better, drive bigger cars, 
dress better, and compete successfully for 
real estate. They push up apartment rents 
and encourage luxury housing in a country 
short on medium- and low-priced accommo- 
dations, 

Much of this effect is unavoidable. Obvi- 
ously, Americans could not be required to 
live abroad by standards lower than their 
own at home. But many expect to do better 
abroad as a reward for foreign service. 


Rewriting the McCarran Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, by way of 
a supplement to my remarks on this sub- 
ject appearing on pages 375 and 376 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp yesterday; 
appended is an editorial from the highly 
respected and well-known national 
Catholic weekly, America, issue of Jan- 
uary 10, 1953. This editorial, I feel, 
fully supports the position that I took 
that rewriting of the McCarran Act has 
not only been endorsed by both presi- 
dential candidates but has widespread 
support among people of all faiths: 

REVISION OF McCARRAN-WALTER 


The President’s peripatetic Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, whose ad- 
ventures in the democratic process are de- 
scribed by Monsignor O'Grady in this issue, 
released its report, Whom We Shall Welcome, 
on New Year's Day. It should inaugurate a 
new era in our immigration policy. The re- 
port concludes that the new McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act should be reconsidered and revised 
from beginning to end. The reasons for this 
conclusion are thus summed up: 

“The immigration and nationality law em- 
bodies policies and principles that are unwise 
and injurious to the Nation. It rests upon 
an attitude of hostility and distrust against 
allaliens. It applies discriminations against 
human beings on account of national origin, 
race, creed, and color. It ignores the needs 
of the United States in domestic affairs and 
foreign policies. It contains unnecessary 
and unreasonable restrictions and penalties 
against individuals. It is badly drafted, con- 
fusing, and, in some respects, unworkable. 

In place of the discriminatory national- 
origin quota system, the Commission recom- 
mends a unified-quota system, which would 
allocate visas without regard to national 
origin, race, creed, or color. The maximum 
annual quota immigration should be based, 
not on the 1920 census used in the new act, 
but on the 1950 census, and should amount 
to one-sixth of 1 percent of the United 
States population. Then 251,162 immigrants 
could be admitted annually, instead of the 
154,657 now authorized. The Commission 
also recommends that all immigration and 
naturalization functions now in the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of Justice 
be consolidated in a new agency headed by 
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a Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. (Adrian Fisher of the State De- 
partment entered a minority report against 
this provision.) 

In an interview granted to Nelson Frank 
of the New York World Telegram and Sun 
on December 29 Senator McCarran magnani- 
mously admitted that there never was a 
law drafted that wag perfect in all its parts. 
Apparently forgetting that in the new Con- 
gress he will be just another minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Judiciary Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator LANGER, of 
North Dakota, an avowed opponent of his 
law, the Senator added: “Of course, I'll be 
willing to consider changes if they appear 
to be needed.” -~ 

It had earlier become obvious, however, 
that the Senator would not agree to the 
sweeping changes he was sure the Presi- 
dent's Commission would propose. He made 
that clear on Christmas Eve in a statement 
which attempted to discredit the forthcom- 
ing report. First, he repeated his claim that 
more than a hundred Nation-wide organiza- 
tions had endorsed the act as fair and sound 
legislation. We counted the organizations 
he listed in his Senate speech of May 13. A 
dozen or so could be called Nation-wide, 
The small radical clique in Congress which, 
he said, opposed him included such respect- 
able members as Senators McMahon, Ke- 
fauver, Douglas, Murray, Pastore, O'Mahoney, 
Lehman, Moody, Green, Langer, Duff, Salton- 
stall, Humphrey, and Sparkman, and Repre- 
sentatives McCormack and Kennedy. 

The Senator also impugned the loyalty of 
three members of the Commission, Messrs. 
Rosenfield, Harrison, and Pickett. While we 
must leave them to defend themselves, we 
must take exception to the Senator’s attempt 
to lump all opponents of his law as ready 
colleagues of the out-and-out Reds, This 
review has fought the McCarran-Walter bill, 
and has reported various expressions of Cath- 
olic opposition, notably resolutions by the 
Catholic Press Association, the 7,000,000- 
member National Council of Catholic 
Women, and the 6,000,000-member predom- 
inantly Catholic Polish-American Congress. 
A reading of the Commission’s report and the 
transcript of its hearings will reveal that 
Catholics throughout the Nation protested 
against the act, including Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston; Bruce Mohler, director of the 
immigration bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Msgr. Edward 
Swanstrom, of War Relief Services—NCWC, 

This time the Senator has, we fear, over- 
done his trick of dubbing all opponents Reds. 


Real Boy of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, Danny 
Holt is a boy from my home town of 
North Haven, Conn., who despite afflic- 
tion from polio saved a youth who had 
plunged through thin ice on Todd’s pond 
in North Haven. The heroism he dis- 
played was an outstanding example of 
the character with which this American 
boy is imbued. He is a credit to his 
town, his State, his Nation, and the Boy 
Scouts of America of which he was an 
outstanding member. I wish to join 
with many others in paying tribute to 
Danny Holt. 


I include the following article from the 
editorial column of the New Haven Reg- 
ister, appearing in its issue of January 
13, 1953: 

REAL Boy OF AMERICA 


Tomorrow in a ceremony arranged for New 
York City, Danny Holt will be acclaimed the 
“Real Boy of America” for 1953. This 13- 
year-old North Haven boy was a hero. But 
he was much more than that. 

Millions of our American youth set heroic 
examples for their contemporaries, and for 
their elders as well. But Danny Holt had 
other qualities to go with his bravery, lots of 
them. That is why he is America’s top boy 
today. And it is because of this fine com- 
bination of qualities of character, mind, 
and heart that Danny Holt richly deserves 
the honors that have come to him and merits 
the pride in him that is held by his home 
community and the entire New Haven area, 

Danny Holt was a polio victim. It left 
him with a handicap. But he has not let this 
keep him from the things that a normal boy 
does. It did not keep him from things that 
many normal boys would not attempt. Last 
February 1 he rescued a chum from drowning 
after a break through the ice and a plunge 
into chilling waters. 

Danny, of course, is a Boy Scout. He isa 
newspaper carrier boy. But the list of his 
acccomplishments and interests go far be- 
yond these things. That is why today he 
stands atop a competing list of 347 outstand- 
ing boys, picked from an original list of more 
than 3,500. Danny is quite a boy. If he 
follows present trends, he will be quite a 
man. And men are always needed. That is 
why the community that honors him wishes 
him well for the future and entertains the 
hope that he will never stray from the honor- 
able road. 


Progress Report on National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered over 
Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Sat- 
urday, October 18, 1952: 


Ladies and gentleman of the radio audi- 
ence, how are we getting on with the job 
of defense? 

It’s a big order. One that involves build- 
ing up our Armed Forces, with the vast 
arsenal that they require, providing help 
for our allies and at the same time provid- 
ing for our own civilian needs. 

The recent quarterly report of the Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization brings us up to 
date on this the most important responsi- 
bility of our Federal Government in this year 
of 1952, 

Two years ago the Congress enacted the 
Defense Production Act. Its purpose is “to 
develop and maintain whatever military and 
economic strength is necessary to oppose acts 
of aggression and promote peace among na- 
tions.” 

Progress has been made, although we are 
not yet as strong as we should be. Our troops 
in Korea are being supplied and equipped, 
and a good start has been made toward 
modernizing and reequipping the other 
forces of the United States and its allies. 

Most of our raw material shortages have 
been overcome. The Nation has built great 
additions to its basic industrial capacity and 
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established hundreds of military production 
lines, with extra capacity in readiness, should 
we be forced to meet an all-out attack. 

Since the Communists unleashed their 
first attack in Korea our output of military 
hard goods—planes, tanks, ships, and other 
equipment—has risen from $900,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 a quarter, or about three- 
fourths of the rate at which we are aiming. 
Deliveries of all procurement items, plus 
construction, has risen from one billion two 
hundred million a quarter to about eight 
billion. 

Thus, we have a far greater measure of 
security than when the Communists poured 
over the thirty-eighth parallel in June 1950. 

At the same time, we have been able to 
carry out the policy of the Congress to pre- 
vent “undue strains upon wares, prices, and 
production or distribution of materials for 
civilian use. 

We must bear in mind that this has been 
accomplished without putting us to much 
trouble. The real sacrifices of the past 2 
years have been borne by those fighting in 
Korea and their families. 

New funds made available by the Congress 
in July of this year brought to $129,000,000,- 
000 the amount available for evpenditure in 
all military procurement and construction 
programs since Korea. About $41,000,000,000 
worth has been delivered or constructed; 
about $58,000,000,000 worth is in process or 
on order, and contracts covering most of the 
$30,000,000,000 balance will be let during the 
next 9 months. : 

To complete the remaining $88,000,000,000 
of military goods on schedule to meet the 
risks the Nation faces will be a huge job. To 
this amount will be added whatever funds 
the new Congress authorizes, 

This program must keep step with weapon 
changes. Perhaps as many as half of the 
critical items that will be on the procurement 
lists a year from now will be models not now 
in production. To perfect the design and 
development of the new models, as well as 
to equip the plants and organize the produc- 
tion lines to turn them out, will require 
great contributions from our scientists, engi- 
neers, and production experts. 

_ We cannot attain security if we let suc- 
cess in our current achievements give rise to 
a false sense of optimism. History teaches 
us that any let-down in national prepared- 
ness in the face of hostile and ruthless power, 
will be followed by disaster, 

As a sideline commentary, I would like to 
observe that the build-up in plant and 
equipment to meet defense needs, will be 
reflected in a rising standard of living, once 
this crisis has been overcome, 

The expansion of our industrial capacity is 
going forward at a record rate. Of the new 
plants which have been granted tax bene- 
fits in order to speed their construction, 48 
percent in terms of value, will be completed 
by the end of 1952. More than $16,000,000,- 
000 worth of new plants will be completed by 
the summer of 1958. 

The Nation’s capacity for steel production 
has been increased from 100,000,000 ingot 
tons at the time of Korea, to 113,000,000 tons 
at present. By the end of the year, electric 
power will be up from 63,000,000 to 82,000,000 
kilowatts. Patroleum refining will have been 
increased by more than 1,000,000 barrels per 
day. 

More capacity in these industries will be 
ready for production in each succeeding 
quarter of 1953. And capacity in many in- 
dustries will continue to grow for two or more 
years after that, at rates faster than those 
prevailing before Korea. 

We have been able to accelerate the rate of 
stockpiling of some critical materials. These 
have increased from $440,000,000 worth in 
the 1950 fiscal year, to $844,000,000 in the 1952 
fiscal year. 

The additional burden that will be im- 
posed on the Nation’s manpower resources 
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during the next stages of the mobilization 
program will be relatively light, even though 
employment in several defense industries will 
increase. The yearly growth in our labor 
force, along with the increasing productivity 
of our workers in the factories, on the farms, 
and in the mines, as new equipment and 
more efficient processes are steadily intro- 
duced, will continue to augment the margin 
of our manpower resources. Further in- 
creases in this reserve margin are available 
through the use of overtime work, if needed, 
plus the employment of women, older work- 
ers, and handicapped persons. In this con- 
nection, the Federal Government must not 
neglect the labor surplus that exists in many 
New England textile communities. 

Out of the past 2 years of effort, then, have 
come new resources, new strength added to 
our already powerful economy. The years 
1953 and 1954 will bring more such growth, 

Ahead lie numerous opportunities for the 
Nation to use this new power, a wide choice 
of things that can be done. The task before 
us is to choose wisely, to apply our new re- 
sources where they will do the most good in 
terms of the national security and a sound, 
well-balanced economy. 

The importance of the needs in each of at 
least six areas must be weighed as the Nation 
makes its choices over the coming months. 


1. INDUSTRIAL READINESS 


As the immediate production problems in 
meeting our military needs are met and 
overcome, one by one, emphasis is shifting to 
the problem of rounding out the mobiliza- 
tion base; that is, insuring that we are in all 
respects ready to move rapidly toward full 
mobilization in the event that enemy ag- 
gression were to start an all-out war. 


2. MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


In the past 2 years, the military services 
and the military producers have perfected or 
improved the designs of many new weapons 
and new models of existing weapons. Pro- 
duction lines have been tooled up, the flow 
of materials and components organized 
through the complex chain of subcontract- 
ing, and procurement and production organi- 
zations established. We are, or will shortly 
be, at the stage where it is feasible to speed 
up the production of many important items 
of military equipment and to raise our goals 
if the national security requires. 

This would depend on the answers to sev- 
eral questions such as: How far along are we 
toward being able to meet the minimum 
M-day requirements? How nearly obsolete is 
the weapon in question, and how near to 
production are its successors? How much of 
the equipment has to be available on the day 
a war begins, and how much can be left to be 
produced after an aggressor has attacked? 


3. CIVIL DEFENSE 


Our strength against aggression could also 
be impaired in the course of a war by direct 
attacks on our industry and civilian popula- 
tion. While extensive precautions in order 
to reduce the effects of a possible atomic 
attack are both expensive and otherwise 
burdensome, nevertheless we should consider 
whether it may be appropriate to divert a 
greater part of our resources to civil defense 
measures, 


4. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


During recent months, the shipment of 
arms to our allies has doubled 1951 rates. 
In considering the disposition of our added 
resources, we shall want to consider the rate 
of shipments of military equipment abroad. 
Last year, limited rates of production of the 
newer weapons prevented larger shipments, 
but our increased capacities will permit us 
to continue to increase deliveries in accord- 
ance with the ability of our allies to utilize 
the arms and equipment. 

Especially important, along with direct 
military assistance, is the need for further- 


ing the economic strength of the free world. 
Aside from granting direct economic aid to 
friendly countries, we should pursue our ef- 
forts to assist them, through private invest- 
ment and developmental programs, to build 
their economies from within. 


5. NEW MACHINES AND METHODS 


Among the great resources of our coun- 
try are the imagination, knowledge, and skiil 
of our engineers and scientists, our man- 
agers, our workmen. We want to increase 
the teamwork of industry, labor, government, 
and science—in the interest of national se- 
curity. The Nation should consider how 
much more of its resources of men and fa- 
cilities can wisely be devoted to research. 
Not only for the designing of superior 
weapons and defensive equipment, but also 
for the development of better materials and 
methods of production. The industrial 
laboratory should continue to be the sym- 
bol of American progress, side by side with 
the assembly line. 


6. STRENGTHENING A GROWING ECONOMY 


Finally, our resources can be applied to- 
ward meeting the numerous other require- 
ments of the expanding economy of the 
Nation, with its growing population and 
industry. 

Need exists for greater capacity in a num- 
ber of industries, for nondefense as well as 
defense purposes, We know, for example, 
that electric power and petroleum produc- 
tion and refining would have expanded more 
rapidly had basic materials been more readi- 
ly available in the past year. 

People throughout the Nation look for- 
ward to building the postponed schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, roads, irrigation and flood- 
control systems, and improved consumer 
goods—all the many things that add to our 
standard of living and to the strength of 
the Nation, on which in the long run all of 
our security programs depend. 

Resources for these purposes have been 
curtailed during the last 2 years in spite of 
the country’s growth. 

As more and more materials reach a bal- 
ance between supply and demand, including 
amounts for stockpiling, we will be able to 
relax and remove the controls on the dis- 
tribution and consumption of materials for 
civilian use. The way will then be open for 
catching up on the improvements we have 
been deferring because of the more urgent 
needs of the military program, 

The seventh quarterly report to the Presi- 
dent by the Director of Defense Mobilization 
makes the point that new resources bring 
new opportunities, 

In the months to come the country must 
balance its various needs and aspirations 
against one another. Those choices relating 
to our national security must be weighed, 
just as in the past periods, in the light of 
the best estimates that can be made as to 
the dangers that confront the Nation. 

We know that this counry faces a most 
critical period in the years immediately 
ahead. Wise decisions may mean the differ- 
ence between security and disaster. The 
question is not only, what can we afford for 
national security? It is also, can we afford 
not to do whatever is necessary for our secu- 
rity? 

‘The United States has grown up. 

It is in the first flush of its manhood, and 
the champion of the free world. 

This means that it must assume responsi- 
bilities for itself and for others. 

We can't go back to the childhood of 
yesterday. 

How well we do the job ahead depends on 
us the people of the United States. 

As we think of our men in Korea and those 
in Red prison camps I am sure we will muster 
the extra strength and will to succeed. 

Thank you for your kind attention and 
good night, 
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Give-Away Dollars Buy Fun Only in 
Tokyo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, Oland D. Russell, writing from Japan 
on January 17, calls attention to the fact 
that we are spending $750,000,000 a year 
in Japan and yet it has not produced the 
stability necessary to rehabilitate that 
country. It is time that Congress reviews 
all of the spending programs before an- 
other dollar is appropriated. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including the article by 
Mr. Russell, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on Saturday, 
January 17, 1953: 

Toxyo, January 17.—That $750,000,000 a 
year we are spending in Japan—what is it 
buying us? 

A lot of war goods, a lot of Japanese labor, 
and quite a bit of high-priced fun on the 
cocktail circuit, but not much goodwill that 
shows signs of permanence. 

The Japanese are edgy. They're edgy for 
fear we are going to pressure them into an 
unwanted war. Yet, they're edgy at the 
thought we might end the fighting in Korea 
and stop spending in Japan—which would 
be a body blow to their present precarious, 
artificialeconomy. They’re edgy because they 
would really like to trade with Red China 
and Russia but. they're afraid to risk our 
displeasure. And, however profitable to them, 
they frankly don’t like our staying on in 
Japan in such huge, gaudy, weight-throwing 
numbers. 

A couple of months ago, for instance, the 
Stars and Stripes was proudly reminding its 
readers, including not a few Japanese, that 
each military dependent family arriving in 
Japan was receiving 315 items of issue, Of 
these, about 250 were called basic—furni- 
ture, stoves, refrigerators, and rugs, which a 
family uses throughout its residence in an 
American housing area. Another 65 items 
were called supplementary—silverware, blan- 
kets, sheets—which a family is supposed to 
return when its own possessions arrived. 


MIXED FEELINGS 


So far as it was rung up on a cash reg- 
ister this past Christmas was the biggest 
Japan ever saw. Big stores and little shops 
outdid themselves in tinsel decorations and 
bargain sales. But all of this razzle-dazzle 
was greeted with mixed feelings by the Jap- 
anese. They read in the newspapers and 
talked among themselves what a hullabaloo 
the Americans make over Christmas. They 
saw cabarets and dance halls using a Christ- 
mas motif as an excuse for promoting noisy, 
drunken jamborees, and they didn't like it, 

The trend this year, remarked the news- 
paper Mainchi, was even more conspicuous 
than usual. “It’s carrying things too far.” 

When recent, widespread strikes caused gas 
and electricity to be shut off in homes, Jap- 
anese papers made a point of reporting with 
snide allusions at the Americans’ opulent liv- 
ing and how they were taking it. 

“The American military and diplomatic 
corps,” said one paper, “who usually find 
themselves in an enviable position concern- 
ing matters of Japanese internal difficulties 
have begun to grumble. 

“Those who generally cook by gas are 
flocking to their clubs for dinner and those’ 
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who heat by gas are huddling under electric 

blankets or sitting next to electric heaters. 

But when the electricity goes off, the grum- 

bling is liable to burst into noisy swear- 

ing.” i 
HARD TIMES 

“But members -of the security forces 
(American military personnel), who have 
the habit of spending much of their time 
eating and warming themselves in their 
clubs, are a good deal more fortunate than 
other foreigners in Tokyo. During this week, 
the cocktail parties which are a social back- 
bone of the foreign element have been 
severely curtailed. House parties have been 
suspended and fancy dinners have been dis- 
carded. Hard times indeed are being expe- 
rienced." 

Regardless of such acid comments, the 
American goose with the uncontrollable im- 
pulse to lay golden eggs is by no means 
in any mortal peril in Japan. Japanese 
businessmen who are natural traders and 
who made prewar Japan great by combining 
trade with industrial ingenuity will tell you 
today they would rather take their chances 
with no holds barred in a catch-as-catch- 
can free world trade than depend on our 
procurement money. 


The United States House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
before the Kiwanis Club, of Lawrence, 
Mass., on Thursday, January 15, 1953: 


Greetings: When we studied American his- 
tory in our younger days, we got the impres- 
sion that the United States Congress was a 
body of men who specialized in oratory. 

They jumped to their feet and declaimed 
on the slightest provocation and sometimes 
they didn't need any excuse. 

They fought over issues, but in 1953 we 
argue over budgets. 

While the Members still have a weakness 
for sounding off with one eye on the re- 
porters and the other on the cameraman, the 
time for such personal luxury has been re- 
stricted somewhat in spite of television. 

For there is work to be done concerning 
the biggest business in the world—the opera- 
tions and responsibilities of the United 
States Government. 

Now I have the highest regard for Danivl 
Webster, because I spent much time mem- 
orizing several of his orations for the 
course they once called rhetoricals at Law- 
rence High School. And I remember that 
Edward Everett delivered a polished speech, 
some 2 hours in length, at the dedication of 
the Gettysburg National Cemetery, where 
President Abraham Lincoln added some 266 
words of his own. As I recall he finished 
before the cameraman could get set for a 
picture. 

I have no hope of being so brief or so 
brilliant. : 

The point I wish to make is that long- 
winded oratory is somewhat out of place to- 
day because we have so many things to do 
and so little time in which to do them. 

And that applies in part to Congress as well 
radi applies to any other business or enter- 
prise. 

In bringing to you a picture of Congress 
and how it works, I am reminded of an 


Irish sailor who was shipwrecked. He swam 
ashore to the beach of a strange island, 

“Have you a government in this place?” 
he demanded of the first man he saw. 

“Certainly. We couldn't get along with- 
out one,” answered the native. 

“Then by heaven, I’m agin’ it,” shouted 
the Irishman. 

We can sympathize with his opposition to 
government because he had suffered so under 
an alien and tyrannical rule. But in this 
free land of ours, with its opportunity to 
participate in government, the sons of Irish- 
men, and now their daughters, have taken 
to government with a natural talent that 
Was so long suppressed, 

That we must have government, by and 
with the consent of the governed, is an 
article of faith in the life of every American. 

The Federal Union of the 48 States is 
called the Government of the United States, 

Under the system of checks and balances, 
Congress, the legislative branch, makes the 
laws. The judicial branch interprets the 
laws. The executive arm enforces the laws. 

Congress is divided into a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. 

As a Member of the lower Chamber, the 
House, I want to tell you of the journey by 
a bill until it is approved by our half of 
the legislative team. In so doing, I shall try 
to avoid the dry details of parliamentary 
procedure, 

First, let us take a bill that meets with 
opposition, that has to fight its way step 
by step until it becomes law. These steps 
take up most of the time of Congress. 

When a Member of the House introduces 
a bill, he does not need to be recognized by 
the Speaker. He drops the bill into a box 
called a hopper near the Clerk’s desk. Every 
bill is then given a number instead of a 
name. It is referred to a proper committee 
for consideration and study. The standing 
committees are: Agriculture, Appropriations, 
House Administration, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Judiciary, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Public Works, 
Rules, Un-American Activities, Veterans’ 
Affairs, Ways and Means. 

The chairman of the committee decides 
whether or not to ask for a report from the 
Cabinet head or Commission that would 
execute the law in the event the bill is 
passed. In case he does not ask for a re- 
port, he will do so at the request of the 
Member who introduced it, 

Cabinet heads or commissions give these 
bills careful consideration. Aides help them 
to prepare data, giving their reasons for or 
against the proposed legislation. Sometimes 
they will suggest certain amendments. If 
the report is favorable, the bill has a good 
chance of passage, if not, its chances are 
dim. Even if the bill is pushed in spite of 
a poor report, the President will often refuse 
to sign it, because the Cabinet officer opposed 
it. This is the procedure regarding minor 
bills, or those in which the Members of Con- 
gress show little interest. 

When the chairman receives a report, he 
brings it to the attention of the members 
serving on his committee. On request, the 
Cabinet officer or some of his assistants are 
called in to give additional information, if 
the committee decides to report favorably on 
the bill, a written report is drawn up explain- 
ing the measure, and including facts and 
figures that were presented in its behalf. 
This report is printed and can be secured at 
the document rooms of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

On the average, more than 90 percent of all 
bills fall by the wayside. They are pigeon- 
holed, for a number of reasons, or they are 
postponed indefinitely. Many of those in- 
troduced duplicate one another. Some have 
but few supporters. Others run counter to 
the policies of the party in power, and when 
the majority party in control of all commit- 
tees is the same as the administration, it is 
impossible to get such bills reported, Presi- 
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dent Truman was a Democrat, but the con- 
servative southern Democrats, who were 
chairmen by yirtue of seniority in most of 
the committees, were opposed to many parts 
of his domestic program. Oftentimes, even 
though they were Democrats, they were in a 
position to block many of his proposals. 

In some cases, the original bill is so 
changed by committee amendments by tak- 
ing out certain paragraphs or by putting in 
new sections that it bears little resemblance 
to its original form and content. For this 
reason, its supporters decide to drop it, The 
disfigured bill dies with the end of that 
particular Congress. 

The committee chairman has a great deal 
of power in the new Congress that has just 
been organized this year. Follow the names 
of the new chairmen who are Republicans, 
They will give you some clue as to the trend 
on important legislation. For instance, if a 
chairman is opposed to a bill but thinks his 
committee may favor it, he has the right to 
refuse to bring the bill up for consideration, 

A majority of the committee could over- 
ride him, but as they have bills of their own 
that they want to support they seldom rebel, 
Most bills die because they are ignored. 
Either the Representative who introduced 
& certain bill does not follow it up and in- 
sist that it be considered by the committee, 
or he can't get anybody else to show any 
interest in it. 

Most people fail to realize that the real 
work and the important work is done by 
committees, who become specialists in their 
particular fields. The 435 Members of the 
House cannot become experts in every phase 
of Government, even if they studied 24 hours 
each day. Therefore, the work is divided. 
One Congressman will serve with afew others 
on the Ways and Means Committee and will 
get to know most of the answers to the prob- 
lems of raising revenue. Another will be 
assigned to the Armed Services Committee. 
The latter will become well-versed in mili- 
tary needs and can so advise his colleagues; 
in turn, however, he will need to be briefed 
by those who know how to raise money to 
pay for national security. 

Each committee is organized in a manner 
similar to that of the House as a whole. 
The chairman, like the Speaker of the House, 
is the presiding officer. He appoints all sub- 
committees and assigns certain bills for their 
consideration. Each committee has a clerk 
who calls the roll of those present, reads the 
bills, paragraph by paragraph when one is 
up for amendment, and calis the roll on all 
record votes. Most committees have a regu- 
lar meeting day each week. They may meet 
any time and as often as they wish. As a 
rule, however, they seldom meet in the after- 
noon because the House of Representatives 
is generally in session at that time. 

In committee meetings, Members go over 
each bill, line by line, so that they can give 
reasons for or against it when it comes up 
for consideration before the House. 

Neither the House nor the Senate can hold 
hearings. 

Each committee does when the issue is 
important. 

It is up to the chairman to decide the 
date of the hearings and the amount of 
time to be allotted to its supporters and its 
opponents. After the testimony has been 
given and printed, he calls the committee 
into secret session to consider the bill and 
all evidence concerning it. 

The chairman secures his position by 
seniority, which means that he has served 
longer on that committee than any other 
member of the majority party. 

When hearings are held, those for a bill 
and those against it really take it apart. 
After all those desiring to be heard have 
finished, and this includes people from all 
over the Nation, the committee prints the 
testimony and goes over it carefully. 

Let us suppose that the bill is reported 
favorably out of the committee. It is then 
placed on the House Calendar. After a few 
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weeks, the number of bills on the calendar 
is so large that a bill with opposition has no 
chance unless a special rule is adopted to 
bring it up for consideration. The Com- 
mittee on Rules, which is the traffic cop, 
decides whether the House shall take up a 
certain bill for debate and amendment. 
Without a special rule, the House must sus- 
pend the rules by a two-thirds vote to take 
up a bill out of its regular order on the 
calendar, 

Sometimes, opponents of a bill cannot get 
enough votes to defeat it, but they can get a 
majority that will vote to send it back to 
committee. That is one» way of killing it. 

Another is to strike out its title. No bill 
can become a law without a title. This sel- 
dom happens, even though it has been used 
when. Members want to end further con- 
sideration without actually voting against it. 

There are many other parliamentary road- 
blocks that can hold up passage of a bill, 
but I shall not go into these technicalities. 

Suppose the House of Representatives 
votes in favor of the bill, what then? It 
must pass the Senate. It could go through 
the Senate first and come to the House or 
vice versa. In any event, if there is any 
difference, due to amendments by either 
branch, these differences must be ironed out, 
and so a conference committee, usually com- 
posed of five Members from the Senate and 
five from the House, try to work out a com- 
promise that will be acceptable to a ma- 
jority in each Chamber. 

When they do, and the bill passes both 
Houses of Congress, it is signed by the 
Speaker and the Vice President and then 
goes to the White House. The Constitution 
provides that the President shall sign the 
bill or return it to the Congress with his 
reasons for not signing it. In case he fails 
to act within 10 days it automatically be- 
comes a law without his signature. 

He can, however, defy Congress and veto a 
bill. If he has a Senate and House controlled 
by his own party there is no reason why he 
should. His Heutenants will see to it that 
the bill is killed before it gets to him and 
thus spare him embarrassment. Or, if it 
pushes past them and the President is forced 
to block it, they can muster enough votes to 
prevent Congress from overriding the Presi- 
dent's veto. A fraction more than one-third 
of the vote is enough to hold the line and 
sustain the veto. 

A bill must be very, very popular before 
both Houses of Congress will vote 2 to 1 
against a veto from the White House. 

As Congress comes down the stretch, with 
less than 10 days remaining before adjourn- 
ment, the President can ignore any bill that 
is sent to him, and it then becomes as dead 
as a mackerel. This method of killing a bill 
is called a “pocket veto.” The only way to 
revive it is to make it retrace its legislative 
steps all over again in the next session of 
Congress. 

Even after the bill has been signed by the 
President and becomes law, it can be chal- 
lenged where the Constitution is the su- 
preme law. The people can change the Con- 
stitution, but this takes time, and until they 
do so, the Constitution is the winner in any 
case where there is a conflict. Because the 
people made the Constitution the supreme 
law of the land. Congress and the President 
cannot change it by simply passing a law of 
their own. 

The judges of the Supreme Court are not 
perfect. They sometimes make mistakes and 
sometimes fail to interpret the Constitution 
in the spirit of the present instead of the 
pe-t. 

But on the whole they have been worthy 
of the great trust reposed in them. They 
have given the people faith in the justice, 
stability, and strength of our Federal Union. 

T have a soft spot in my heart for the House 
of Representatives, because I happen to be 
one of its Members. 


It is the very heart of our Government, 
developing from the Continental Congress of 
the Revolution, which was the oldest part of 
our Government. When the Delegates first 
met to form that Congress they came as 
representatives of the different communities 
in the Colonies. They represented the peo- 
ple. Then the Senate was formed to repre- 
sent the States. Then the Presidency was 
added to rule over the Nation, and the 
courts to interpret the laws for the whole 
country. 

The Constitution's first grant of power was 
to the Congress—providing that it, and it 
alone, shall make the laws. Congress can 
use these powers or neglect them, but it can- 
not give them away, even to a President. 

The next thing the Constitution did was 
to fix the length of each Congress for 2 years 
and to provide that the people of each State 
should elect the. Members. 

So, from the very start, these elections 
every 2 years have been the training grounds 
for men who later fought larger battles to 
become Senators and sometimes President. 

Every 4 years they coincide with a Presi- 
dential election, and then the fur really flies. 
After the one we have just been through, we 
can understand the comment of a foreign 
visitor who once observed that, “There is 
more politics to the square foot in the 
United States than anywhere else on earth.” 

One of the greatest campaigners who ever 
ran for Congress was Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky. He is one of the few men who eyer 
served in the Senate before he served in the 
House. But in his very first term in the 
House he was chosen to be its Speaker. He 
had his heart set on becoming President. 
Once when advised that his support of a cer- 
tain bill would ruin his chances to become 
Chief Executive of this Nation he replied, 
“I would rather be right than President.” 

Henry Clay knew from personal experience 
that a Representative must never lose touch 
with the people. Although he was in the 
habit of winning by large majorities, he was 
almost defeated after he voted for the salary- 
grab bill of 1818, It raised the salaries of 
Congressmen from $6 to $8 per day. Times 
were hard. During the campaign the people 
whom he met would say, “You're a good 
man, but you voted for that salary grab bill. 
Sorry, but I can’t vote for you this time.” 

He just squeezed through to victory, but 
was careful ever afterward not to vote to 
increase his own salary, much as he was 
tempted to. Ever since then, Congressmen 
have been very hesitant when it comes to 
voting themselves an increase. 

Abraham Lincoln is the most distinguished 
graduate of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. During his first campaign for 
the House, he attended church in a village 
some distance from his home town. The 
minister, trying to get his congregation to 
declare themselves.on the side of the Lord, 
said: “I want all those who want to go to 
Heaven when they die, to stand up.” 

Even those who were dozing off, got to 
their feet in a hurry. 

After looking them over, the minister 
asked them to be seated. 

“Now,” he said, “will all those who prefer 
to go to the other place when they pass 
on, will they now stand?” But nobody got 
up to choose that journey. 

Then the parson said: “I notice that our 
friend from Springfield did not stand on 
either proposition. I wonder if he would 
mind telling us where he does want to go.” 

Untangling his lanky legs, Lincoln got up, 
turned to the congregation and drawled: 
“I don’t mind telling you good folks, and 
the preacher, that I want to go to Congress.” 

As Champ Clark once said: “This is truly 
the people’s House. No man ever sat here 
except by the votes of the people and no 
man ever stayed here more than 2 years 
except by some more votes of the people. 
Your governor may appoint you to the Sen- 
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ate if there is a vacancy. The President may 
appoint you to the Cabinet, and you may 
later succeed to the Presidency, but he can- 
not appoint you a Member of this House. 
It takes votes to come here. There is no 
other way. That is why the sweetest music 
that ever comes to the ears of a Congress- 
man is the applause of the people, espe- 
cially when he is running for reelection.” 

So said Champ Clark, and I must add that 
he was very frank about it. Now I did not 
bring up this quote for any personal reasons, 
because the next election, barring an act of 
God, is still almost 2 years away. 

Clark, who served in the House from Mis- 
souri for 26 years, and was elected Speaker 
four times, also made this observation: “A 
man has to learn to be a Congressman, just 
as he has to learn to be a blacksmith, a car- 
penter, an engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. A 
new Congressman must begin at the foot of 


.the class and spell up. Of course, the more 


brains, tact, energy, courage, and industry 
he has the quicker he will get up.” 

The House of Representatives meets daily 
at noon, except on Sunday. In modern 
times they adjourn from Friday until Mon- 
day. The Speaker calls the Members of the 
House to order and the Sergeant at Arms 
places the mace, a bundle of black rods 
topped with a silver eagle resting on a silver 
globe, on the pedestal at the right of the 
Speaker's platform. It is the symbol of 
authority of the House. It looks like a 4- 
foot shillelah, and it is respected as such. 
Then the Chaplain offers prayer. The Clerk 
reads the Journal of the preceding day’s 
activities. Members of the committees make 
reports of bills and then the House is ready 
to consider the bill left unfinished the day 
before, or consider a new bill on the calendar 
if there be no unfinished business. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which is 
published daily, is the report of all that the 
Members of the House and Senate say on the. 
floor. It also contains, in the Appendix, 
speeches, articles, editorials, etc., inserted 
by Members and for their constituents. 
The Recorp prints the roll calls on all ques- 
tions. It is ready for distribution to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen on the following day. 
At the end of each session, the RECORDS are 
bound into volumes and are sent to the Gov- 
ernment departments and to the principal 
libraries of the country. The Recorp is the 
public and official account of what Congress 
says and does in addition to the work of 
committees. 

The House of Representatives has always 
been closer to the people than any other 
department of our National Government, 
The reason for this is that all bills to levy 
taxes must originate there, and in this tax- 
paying age this is an issue that everybody 
understands. 

Every Representative in Congress is alert 
to your wishes, if you make them known, 
In fairness to yourselves, to him, and to this 
Republic for which men gave—and are still 
giving—their lives, you should speak up 
about the problems of our times. 

Only in this way can we have the largest 
possible participation by the people in the 
direction of their Government. 

Not only on election day, but on every 
workday in between. 

You are members of a distinguished service 
club in our community. 

In a different sense, so am I. 

And from the practical experience that we 
share we know that no group of men can 
succeed in any voluntary effort except by 
constant cooperation. That is how Congress 
works, in daily touch with you, who are its 
reasons for being. For your Government is 
only as good as the intelligence and con- 
science you bring to bear upon its Repre- 
sentatives. 

To the end that, as stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, there shall be “equal 
rights for all, and special privileges for none.” 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am including the following three arti- 
cles which appeared in the holiday issue 
of the Pacific Citizen, an official publica- 
tion of the Japanese American Citizens 
League: 

THe ENp or RACIAL ExcLusions—CHAMPION 
or OUR CAUSE IN THE House TELLS OF His 
FIGHT 

(By Francis E. WALTER, Member of Congress) 


(About the Congressman: One of the small 
number of Democrats in Congress to survive 
the election this year, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania was chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization and ranking member of 
the House Judiciary Committee, as well as 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
during the past Congress.) 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.”—-(Abraham Lin- 
coln, second inaugural address.) 

Racial discrimination in our dealings with 
other peoples has been the weakest spot in 
America’s moral armor. However, to get rid 
of racial prejudice is, in my opinion, pri- 
marily, an educational process, and such 
process takes time. It took us time, too, but 
all circumstances considered, not too long. 


GRADUAL PROCESS 


The removal of all remaining racial exclu- 
sion clauses from immigration and nation- 
ality laws did not come one moment too 
early. It was high time that we demon- 
strated to the peoples of Asia that Uncle 
Sam is not—as Communist propaganda pic- 
tures him—taking up where European colo- 
nialism left off. 

It was certainly not too early to reassert in 
our laws the basic truths accepted by our 
forefathers in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the truth that “all men are created 
equal,” and I sincerely hope that it was not 
too late to remove from our statutes the 
exclusion laws which have so greatly con- 
tributed to ill feeling toward us in Asia, 

The First Congress, by the act of March 26, 
1790, provided for the naturalization of “any 
alien, being a free, white person” who other- 
wise met the requirements of the law. The 
priceless privilege of United States citizen- 
ship was subsequently extended as follows: 

In 1871, to persons of African nativity or 
descent; 

In 1900, to inhabitants of Hawaii; 

In 1917, to inhabitants of Puerto Rico; 

In 1924, to American Indians; 

In 1927, to inhabitants of the Virgin Is- 
lands; 

In 1940, to races indigenous to North or 
South America; 

In 1943, to Chinese; 

In 1946, to Filipinos and natives of India; 
and 

In 1952, to all races. 

It was, of course, a gradual process, and its 
analysis should never be divorced from the 
over-all picture of our relations with the out- 
side world. 


FACTOR IN FOREIGN POLICY 
‘To me, the removal of racial discrimination 
affecting the immigration of peoples of Asia 


was always a matter of paramount impor- 
tance in our foreign policy. . 


Although the argument could well be made 
that we decided back in 1882 to exclude the 
Chinese solely in order to protect our do- 
mestic labor market after 200,000 Chinese 
entered this country immediately following 
the discovery of gold in California, I do be- 
lieve that subsequent legislation prohibiting 
wholesale the entry of Asian peoples evi- 
denced our political immaturity in the great 
art of managing our relations with our close 
and distant neighbors alike. The Japanese 
exclusion clauses enacted in 1924, after a war 
in which Japan fought on our side, are a case 
in point, It definitely was a mistake—a 
grave mistake from the point of view of our 
international relations—and it is attributa- 
ble to the unfortunate general trend of 
thinking then prevailing in the United States. 
The name of this way of thinking—and act- 
ing—you well know. It is isolationism. 

The 1924 exclusion law passed Congress 
when isolationism was riding high in the 
United States. It was then that we repudi- 
ated all of Woodrow Wilson’s enlightened 
work; it was then that we turned our backs 
on the League of Nations; and it was then 
that we decided practically to help the Jap- 
anese nationalistic madmen to push Japan 
into the camp of our potential enemies 
rather than to keep that country on our side, 
where she had remained since before the 
turn of the century. 

There can be no question whatsoever that 
the passage of the 1924 Oriental Exclusion 
Act undercut the position of liberal Japanese 
statesmen whose policy was based on friend- 
ship with America. I have a good authority 
to bear me out. Mr. Joseph C. Grew, who 
spent 10 years in Japan as our ambassador 
just prior to World War II, and whom we all 
recognize as the keenest observer of our rela- 
tions with the Orient, testified before our 
committee that the passage of the 1924 act 
did more to weaken our friends in Japan and 
to strengthen extremists than any other 
action ever taken in the history of Japanese- 
American relations, 

Ambassador Grew recalled what a great 
friend of our country, Baron Sakatani, said 
during a debate in the Japanese Diet in 
February of 1924: 

“If this bill is enacted by the United 
States, it would lead to grave consequences, 
I do not mean to say by that that the Empire 
will go to war with the United States over 
this question. But what I do mean to say is 
that, if the Japanese people are to be clas- 
sified by the United States as an inferior 
race, that action would seriously destroy the 
present desire of the Japanese people to co- 
operate with the other signatory nations in 
supporting the nine-power treaty and to ob- 
serve the letter and spirit of that treaty in 
resolving our issues with China. If this bill 
becomes law, no one can foresee where that 
will end.” 

True, Baron Shidehara kept Japan in line 
for four more years, but once Baron Tanaka 
became Prime Minister, in 1928, the nine- 
power treaty was relegated to the archives, 
and by 1932 the warmongering Japanese 
militaristic clique was firmly in the saddle. 

It was a year later, in 1933, that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's leadership brought to 
Washington a majority of people who were 
anxious to discard the old record of isola- 
tionism and write a new, a more realistic, a 
modern history for America. But, we were 
quite busy in those days taking care of our 
domestic troubles first—and they were cer- 
tainly not trivial. When we started thinking 
about adjusting our immigration and na- 


-tionality policies to our new way of thinking, 


developed under the enlightened leadership 
of the new President, the Japanese military 
might was busy invading and ravaging 
China, our old friend. Moreover, Japan was 
obviously striving to make common cause 
with Hitler and Mussolini, an aim finally 
po ae bt their deep regret, I hope—in 
1 A 

The period of deterioration of our relations 
with Japan, the Japanese decision to aban- 
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don the League of Nations and the strength- 
ening of ties between Berlin, Rome and 
Tokyo, was certainly not conducive to the re- 
moval of the antioriental restrictions from 
our immigration and nationality laws. Then, 
Pearl Harbor followed and when we finally 
decided to start reshaping our immigration 
laws so as to put them in line with our gen- 
eral foreign policy, we removed restrictions 
not for the Japanese, but first, of course, for 
our allies—the Chinese in 1943, and for the 
Filipinos and the East Indians in 1946. 


FALLACIOUS THEORIES 


‘The old records show conclusively that our 
exclusion laws were based on two premises: 

1. That the people of the Far East main- 
tained a lower standard of living than other 
ethnic groups and, therefore, the mere fact 
of their dwelling among us would aggra- 
vate our economic problems; and 

2. That the people of the Far East, and 
especially the Japanese, were not assimilable 
and, therefore, would not be loyal to the 
United States. 

Time has disposed of the first contention, 
It is no doubt true that initially Japanese 
immigrants who came before 1924, lived on a 
lower scale than their neighbors of older im- 
migrant stock. But, this has been generally 
true of most immigrant groups. Today, the 
older Japanese immigrants, with their Nisei 
children, although some of them are im- 
poverished because of losses sustained during 
the wartime evacuation, are living in all sec- 
tions of the country, and it is safe to say that 
their standards of living are those of the 
communities in which they live. 

It so happens that it took a war, and a 
war with Japan, mind you, to dispose of 
the second contention. It seems now almost 
needless to repeat the well-known fact that 
there was no act of espionage or sabotage 
committed by a Japanese resident in Hawait 
or on the mainland, before or during the 
last war. Although forced to remain citizens 
of Japan because of their ineligibility to 
United States citizenship, the older Japa- 
nese aliens wrote for themselves a splendid 
record as law-abiding and cooperative resi- 
dents during the entire war period. A con< 
siderable number of them served as language 
instructors, intelligence agents, translators; 
many helped in the preparation of secret 
maps of the Pacific theater of operations, 
and in other ways. 

A true saga of loyalty and patriotism, 
however, was written by their sons, the 
American-born boys of Japanese parents of 
whom the late Gen. Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe) 
Stilwell said that they “bought an awful 
big hunk of America with their blood.” 

I heard, of course, during the war, of 
the heroic deeds of the Four hundred and 
Forty-second Regimental Combat Team and 
of the One-hundredth Infantry Battalion, 
and in view of my legislative work designed 
to help them in their fight for American 
citizenship for their parents, it was a real 
thrill to meet, in 1946, some of the boys 
who fought in those two outfits. 


THE FIRST STEP 


To the everlasting credit of the United 
States Congress, let us remember that as 
soon as the guns became silent in the Far 
East, the first bills proposing to eliminate 
some of the most unfair racial restrictions 
of our immigration laws appeared in the 
House of Representatives. True, we did not 
talk at that time—it was 1946, as I said— 
about removing the racial bars facing Japa- 
nese immigrants, and we were not yet pre- 
pared to grant the privilege of American 
citizenship to the Japanese residents. We 
had on our hands, however, a distressing 
situation with which we wanted to cope 
immediately. Thousands of Japanese, and 
among them some whose sons fought for our 
country, were subject to deportation. 

In 1940, the Smith Act permitted the At- 
torney General to suspend deportation of 
certain deserving classes of aliens, if such 
deportation would cause undue hardship. 
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However, the racial bar was retained in that 
statute and no person ineligible to natural- 
ization could benefit from suspension of de- 
portation. No wonder. That was 1940, and 
our relations with Japan at that time were 
certainly not conducive to making friendly 
gestures toward Japanese nationals. 

Nevertheless, at the end of the war, Jap- 
anese who came to the United States lawfully 
as treaty merchants, students, visitors, etc., 
had to be mandatorily deported since they 
were not covered by the 1940 law. Our treaty 
of commerce and navigation with Japan was 
voided by the outbreak of hostilities. The 
Japanese students had in most instances con- 
cluded or abandoned their educational en- 
deavors. The visitors had long overstayed 
the allowed period of the visit. All these 
people became automatically deportable, al- 
though some of them had married in this 
country before or during the war and had 
American-born children, of them had 
worked for our Office of Strategic Services, 
some had risked their lives as intelligence or 
espionage agents. Now they faced deporta- 
tion to a hostile fatherland. 

It was on the occasion of hearings held 
in 1947 before our Subcommittee then 
headed by my distinguished predecessor, the 
late Frank Fellows of Maine, that I first met 
Mike Masaoka—a true champion of the 
American Japanese cause—and with him, 
the other members of the Japanese American 
Citizens League, who devoted so much time 
and unflinching effort to convince a majority 
of the House and Senate that gradually the 
last vestiges of racial exclusion should be re- 
moved from our statue books. 

The fight on the “suspension of deporta- 
tion” issue was won in 1948. Let’s record 
it here that the first law removing all racial 
bars from one of our immigration statutes 
was the Act of July 1, 1948 (Public Law 863, 
80th Cong.), amending section 19(c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, by 
changing and liberalizing the requirements 
of eligibility to suspension of deportation. 


AN OBSTACLE COURSE 


The next step took longer. To be exact, 
4 years from that first important enact- 
ment in 1948. 

Our work on the final removal of racial 
bars from both immigration and nationality 
statutes actually began in April of 1948, by 
holding public hearings on a bill introduced 
by Dr. Warrer H. Jupp, of Minnesota. The 
Eightieth Congress has but laid the ground- 
work for this great legislative job in which 
Democrats and Republicans alike joined Dr. 
Jupp. early in 1949. 

It was my privilege to preside over the 
study of bills establishing our immigration 
and nationality policy on a non-racial basis. 
I pressed for speed for two main reasons. 
First, the removal of racial bars from the im- 
migration statutes was to me becoming more 
and more important in view of our steadily 
deteriorating standing with the peoples of 
Asia. Second, I considered the problem of 
naturalization of our Japanese and other 
Oriental residents a matter of sound do- 
mestic relations and in addition to that, a 
matter of simple justice. 

We didn’t lose much time because a per- 
fected bill was reported to the House but 5 
weeks after the Eighty-first Congress con- 
vened, and it passed the House on March 1, 
1949. This was the so-called Judd bill, 
H. R. 199, which, most unfortunately, was 
never acted upon by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. 

By that time, our studies on a complete 
revision and codification of the immigration 
and nationality laws had progressed to a 
point where final action seemed to loom on 
the not too distant horizon. It was believed 
that our general purpose would be better 
achieved if we incorporated the provisions of 
Dr. Jupp’s bill in the then proposed omnibus 
bill. 

Personally, I was not very optimistic as 
to the time-table and, bearing in mind the 


unfairness of the prolongation of the alien 
status of our older Japanese residents, I de- 
cided once again to expedite the enactment of 
legislation designed to obtain citizenship for 
them. 

On May 9, 1949, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 238, which would permit the nat- 
uralization of all aliens having a legal right 
to permanent residence in our country. This 
resolution made a record trip through the 
House and reached the Senate in less than 
4 weeks, but again, it took the Senate over 
a year, until June 8, 1950, to pass it. When 
we subsequently amended it in conference 
to add certain security provisions, the Pres- 
ident, on September 9, 1950, returned House 
Joint Resolution 238 with his veto message. 
I called the resolution up in the House and 
the veto was overridden by 307 votes against 
against 14, but the veto message was never 
called up for a vote in the Senate. 

I knew well of the disappointment that 
descended on the communities where the 
Japanese residents lived, particularly in Cali- 
fornia and in Hawaii, I had before my eyes 
the letter that Gen. Mark W. Clark, under 
whose command the Four Hundred and 
Forty-second Regimental Combat Team 
fought in Italy, wrote to me recommending 
that we speedily accept the Japanese resi- 
dents as American citizens. 

“As I recall,” wrote General Clark, “the 
outstanding feats of valor in combat of the 
members of the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Infantry and the One Hundredth In- 
fantry Battalion, the number of Purple 
Hearts awarded to them because of wounds 
received in battle, and their extremely low 
hospital rate because of their eagerness to 
return to the line after having been wounded, 
I can only urge that the rights of citizen- 
ship in our great America be given to the 
parents who furnished us with such out- 
standing young manhood, men who willingly 
gave their all that America could live. 

“The parents of these heroic Nisei should 
have the privileges of the democracy their 
sons helped to preserve.” 

I decided to try again and on November 
27, 1950, I introduced H. R. 9780, contain- 
ing the naturalization provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 238, without the security 
provisions which proved to be objectionable 
to the President. Incidentally, I might add 
that those provisions were all enacted into 
law by the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

My bill, H. R. 9780, made again a 10-day 
record trip through the House and reached 
the Senate on December 7, 1950. One week 
later, Senator McCarran reported it to the 
Senate and made an effort to have that 
Chamber act on it before the final adjourn- 
ment of the Eighty-first Congress. Unfor- 
tunately, through an uncalled for objection 
on the floor of the Senate, H. R. 9780 failed 
to pass. 

FINISHING THE JOB 


On the day the Eighty-second Congress 
convened, I made one more try and my 
H. R. 403, introduced on January 3, 1951, 
passed the House on February 19, 1951. 
Urging the House to vote for this legisla- 
tion—actually for the fourth time—I wrote 
in the committee report as follows: 

“The committee has been impressed by the 
record of loyalty and dependability of these 
people during World War II, when the native 
country of the largest segment was at war 
with the United States. All authorities are 
in agreement that there was no sabotage or 
espionage by a person of Japanese ancestry 
resident in the United States or Hawaii, 
either before, during, or after Pearl Harbor. 
The demonstration of loyalty given by the 
Nisei American-born children of Japanese 
immigrants who volunteered for military 
service from behind the barbed wire of relo- 
cation centers is well known. 

“In this record of devotion to the highest 
principles of Americanism, the committee 
finds conclusive grounds for admission of the 
qualified members of this small group to the 
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priceless privileges of United States citizen- 
ship. It is a matter of simple justice to 
do so. 

“In addition, the committee strongly feels 
that those who are permanent residents of 
the United States should be placed in a posi- 
tion to assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship while permitted to enjoy the opportu- 
nities and privileges which living here be- 
stow. Ample evidence has been presented 
that those persons resident in the United 
States, covered by this bill, are most anxious 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship 
while permitted to enjoy the opportunities 
of citizenship, and that only the provisions 
of our present nationality law prevent them 
from doing so.” 

But H. R. 403 again failed to pass the 
Senate because at that time we were really 
getting close to the finish line of our work 
on the general revision and codification of 
our immigration and nationality laws. In 
my report on that bill (H. R. 5678, reported 
to the House on February 14, 1952) I stated 
again, as follows: 

“The committee strongly feels that the 
remaining racial exclusion clauses of our 
immigration and naturalization laws should 
be repealed and it has repeatedly indicated 
its belief that such repeal is long overdue.” 

I have répeated here this dry, judicial 
language of these two official reports be- 
cause I believe that they convey perfectly 
the thoughts of those who joined forces in 
a successful effort to enact into law a stat- 
ute in which justice, fairness and equal op- 
portunities for all races and all peoples 
prevail—the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, enacted on June 27, 1952, over the 
President's yeto. It is this act that spells 
the end of racial discrimination in our im- 
migration and nationality policy. 


— 


THE SENATOR EXPLAINS THE LAW—WHAT EX- 
ACTLY DOES THE McCarraNn-WALTER Act Do? 
Tue LAw’s COAUTHOR AND CHAMPION DIS- 
CUSSES THE PRINCIPLES AND PROVISIONS 

(By Senator Pat McCarran) 

(About the author: Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Senator Par McCarran 
has been United States Senator from Nevada 
since 1933. Prior to his service in the Senate, 
Senator McCarran was associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Nevada from 1913 to 
1917 and chief justice of Nevada’s highest 
tribunal from 1917 to 1918. He received his 
B. A. degree from the University of Nevada 
in 1901, his M. A. degree from the same 
university in 1915 and was honored by the 
university with an LL. D. degree in 1945. He 
was awarded an LL. D. from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1943.) 

I welcome this opportunity to greet the 
readers of the Pacific Citizen. It is en- 
tirely fitting that this holiday edition of 
the Pacific Citizen should be devoted to a 
review and commemoration of recent 
achievements in the field of immigration 
and naturalization. A real victory has been 
won, and the fruits of that victory are even 
now in sight. The new immigration and 
nationality law that goes into effect on 
Christmas Eve, and at that time thousands 
of persons of Japanese ancestry living in 
this country, who have heretofore been de- 
nied an opportunity to participate in the 
Government of their adopted country, will 
become eligible to become naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States. But, lest you 
think that success has been achieved with- 
out struggle and without the faithful co- 
operation and backing of numerous patri- 
otic men and organizations, such as the 
Japanese-American Citizens League, let us 
retrace the issues and events which led to 
the enactment, over a Presidential veto, of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

The first immigration law was passed in 
1798. Since that date 2 comprehensive 
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immigration laws, more than 200 additional 
legislative enactments, great numbers of 
treaties, Executive orders, proclamations, 
rules, regulations, and operating instructions 
have found their way into the immigration 
field, making a hodgepodge of legalistic con- 
fusion out of our immigration system, 


SITUATION CONFRONTING SUBCOMMITTEE 


That is the situation which confronted 
the subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate which was appointed in 1947 to make a 
full and complete investigation of our entire 
immigration system. The result of that in- 
vestigation represents an achievement never 
before accomplished in our history—the revi- 

-Bion and codification of all the immigration 
and naturalization laws. The new law was 
not hastily conceived. It is, rather, the re- 
sult of an intensive study which took more 
than 214 years to complete. The subcom- 
mittee reviewed not only the history of the 
immigration policy of the United States but 
the immigration policies of other countries 
as well. It delved into the history and de- 
velopment of international migrations and 
the problems of population and natural re- 
sources. A study was made of the charac- 
teristics of the population of the United 
States, insofar as they were related to our 
immigration and naturalization ‘system, and 
of the organization and functions of the Goy- 
ernment agencies which were concerned with 
the administration and operation of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws. Finally, 
judicial and administrative interpretations 
of our laws were taken into account, and 
advice was sought from both governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies interested in 
or having anything to do with immigration 
and naturalization. 

The study and investigation disclosed 
many inequities, weaknesses, loopholes, and 
inconsistencies in our laws as they then 
existed, and I believe that the great majority 
of those infirmities have been remedies by 
the McCarran-Walter Act, 


8S. 3455 INTRODUCED 


Simultaneously with the filing on April 20, 
1950, of a comprehensive report by the sub- 
committee on our immigration and national- 
ity system I introduced in the Senate S. 3455 
of the Eighty-first Congress, which provided 
for the repeal of all the immigration and 
nationality laws and the enactment of one 
completely revised immigration and nation- 
ality code. 

Many months of tedious work were de- 
voted to the preparation of S. 3455, and it 
went through several drafts before it was 
introduced. In that work I was assisted 
by not only the staff of the subcommittee, 
but also by experts from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the Visa and 
Passport Divisions of the Department of 
State, and the Legislative Council of the Sen- 
ate. Following that, copies of the bill were 
circulated to interested governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies for study and 
comment. 

In the course of numerous conferences 
over a period of several weeks, the various 
suggestions and analyses by these inter- 
ested parties were considered and S. 3455 
was further refined and each of the thou- 
sands of provisions was checked and re- 
checked. Thereafter, on January 29, 1951, 
I introduced in the Senate S. 716, which 
was a refinement and modification of my 
original bill S. 3455. 


COMPANION BILL INTRODUCED 


Shortly thereafter, the chairman of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives, Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER, introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House, H. R. 2379, which, 
with only a few slight changes, was identical 
to my bill. 

Extensive joint public hearings were con- 
ducted by the subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of both Houses of Con- 


gress on S. 716 and H. R. 2379, and on H. R. 
2816, a bill introduced by Representative 
EMANUAL CELLER, which was a copy of my 
bill with certain changes. At these hearings, 
more than 100 patriotic, religious, and civic 
organizations endorsed the bill and gave 
their wholehearted support to the policies 
enunciated therein. 

Following these extensive joint public 
hearings, S. 716 was further refined and on 
August 27, 1951, I introduced in the Senate 
8. 2055, which was a refinement of S. 716, 
and Representative WALTER introduced a 
companion House bill, H. R. 5678. Finally, 
in 1952, S. 2550, which embodied the pro- 
visions of S. 2055, was reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary as a substi- 
tute in lieu of S. 2055. The House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reported out the House 
companion bill, H. R. 5678, and on April 25, 
1952, passed the bill by an overwhelming vote 
of 206 for and 68 against. The Senate fol- 
lowed suit, but the President vetoed the 
measure. Again the House voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the legislation, and the Senate 
added its verdict by voting to override the 
veto. 

TREMENDOUS AMOUNT OF WORK 


This brief résumé gives only a hint of the 
tremendous amount of work and care which 
have been devoted to the legislation, but 
eyen now it is being subjected to guerrilla 
attacks by certain radical groups in this 
country. Let me reiterate that this legisla- 
tion is not the product of any one mind; 
nor does it represent the views of any one 
particular school of thought in this highly 
controversial field. Rather, it represents the 
composite thinking of many agencies, organi- 
zations, and individuals, both in and out of 
the Government, which are concerned with 
this vital subject. 

What does this legislation do? If it did 
nothing more than eliminate the deadwood 
from our present laws and integrate into one 
legislative enactment all of the remaining 
provisions, it would have been worth the 
time and effort which have gone into its 
preparation and passage. But, it does much 
more than that. Changes have been made, 
but not merely for the sake of change. It 
was our policy not to change those provi- 
sions of the old law which had proven to be 
sound, 

THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE 


The cardinal principle which guided us in 
determining the provisions of the present act 
was simply this: the best interests of the 
United States of America must be served. 
Consistent with that principle, the deadwood 
was removed, the loopholes were plugged, and 
inequities and discriminations in the system 
were removed. 

The new law retains the national origin 
quota formula as the basis for our quanti- 
tative restriction of immigration to this 
country. National origin quotas have been 
an integral part of our immigration system 
since their establishment in 1929. Hence, 
the policy of restrictive and controlled im- 
migration is continued in effect, and quotas 
for each country are determined in accord- 
ance with a system which has as its purpose 
the maintenance of the relative composition 
of the population of the United States ac- 
cording to the contribution by the various 
nationalities. 

One of the most important changes in the 
law, and one which has caused rejoicing 
among Pacific Citizen readers, is the repeal 
of previous laws making certain racial groups 
inadmissible as permanent residents and in- 
eligible to citizenship. The national origin 
quota system has been revised to remove 
racial discriminations and discriminations 
based on sex. No longer is anyone inadmis- 
sible to the United States solely on the basis 
of race. Hence, Japan for the first time in 
our history receives equal treatment under 
the national origin quota system and is as- 
signed a quota in accordance with that sys- 
tem. This marks the setting aright of a 
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situation which allowed Chinese, East Indian, 
and Filipino immigrants to enjoy immigra- 
tion and naturalization rights, while denying 
them to the peoples of Japan, Korea, and 
southeast Asia. 


RECOGNITION OF EQUALITY 


Recognition of their equality in respect to 
United States citizenship is now accorded. 
What does this mean to you in terms of 
people you know? It means that racial dis- 
criminations which have kept more than 
80,000 Japanese resident aliens ineligible for 
naturalization privileges have now been cast 
aside. 

I am confident that this reward for faith- 
ful service to their adopted land will be ac- 
cepted and revered by those patient immi- 
grants of Japanese nativity who have waited 
and served for so long. Another benefit de- 
rived from the above change in the law makes 
nonquota status available to spouses of 
American citizens, whether husband or wife. 

Other significant changes made by the 
McCarran-Walter Act are these: 

1. Within the national origin quota sys- 
tem there is established a system of selective 
immigration based upon the needs of the 
United States. Under these new provisions, 
50 percent of each quota will be made avail- 
able to persons with special skills and knowl- 
edge whose services are needed in this coun- 
try. Priorities are also established for rela- 
tives abroad of citizens and lawful resident 
aliens in the United States. 

2. Provisions are made for a more thor- 
ough screening of aliens seeking to enter 
the United States, especially in the case of 
security risks. These provisions are de- 
signed to eliminate subversives, criminals, 
and other undesirables before they enter 
the country. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


3. Structural changes are made in the en- 
forcement agencies for greater efficiency pur- 
suant to the recommendations of the admin- 
istrative officials of the enforcement agencies. 

4. The exclusion and deportation proce- 
dures are improved. 

5. The naturalization and denaturaliza- 
tion procedures are strengthened to weed 
out subversives and other undesirables from 
citizenship. 

Several years ago an act was passed by 
Congress setting up uniform procedures to 
be followed by administrative agencies in 
holding certain hearings. It has been 
charged that the new immigration act vio- 
lates the provisions of that law. This is not 
the case. 

When the Administrative Procedure Act 
was first enacted it was contended by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
that its administrative problems required 
special procedures in connection with de- 
portation, so the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service contested in the courts the 
applicability of the Administrative Proced- 
ure Act. It was decided by the Supreme 
Court that administrative hearings in de- 
portation cases must conform to the pro- 
cedural requirements of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

Following that, the Justice Department 
convinced the House Appropriations Commit. 
tee that the cost to the Department in fol- 
lowing the Administrative Procedure Act in 
all deportation cases would be prohibitive, 
and the House approved an appropriations 
bill rider which declared that “proceedings 
under law relating to the exclusion or expul- 
sion of aliens shall hereafter be without re- 
gard to the provisions * * * of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act.” Thus, deporta- 
tion procedures of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service were completely exempted 
from the procedural requirements of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, 


EXEMPTION TERMINATED 


Under the provisions of the new law as en- 
acted, this exemption is terminated. The 
procedural requirements to be followed in 
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the conduct of deportation cases are set out 
in detail. Except for the failure to comply 
strictly with the dual-examiner provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, I believe 
that the procedures set forth are in substan- 
tial compliance with the procedural rationale 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. I be- 
lieve that the impracticability of adapting 
the dual-examiner system to the deportation 
procedures has been demonstrated, and in its 
place special methods have been outlined by 
Congress, thus overcoming the objection of a 
blanket exemption followed by the agency 
setting up its own procedures. 

America is indebted to organizations such 
as the Japanese American Citizens League, 
for the great service which they rendered all 
during the investigation, the hearings, and 
the congressional fight in connection with 
the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act. 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


This piece of legislation was recognized for 
what it was: A great step forward in terms 
of legislation, in terms of Americanism, and 
in terms of human relations. May God al- 
ways give us the courage to face up to and 
solve such knotty problems as these with the 
same wisdom and nobility of purpose as has 
characterized the deliberations responsible 
for the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
thus making possible the happiest Christ- 
mas Eve many of our Japanese-American 
friends will ever know. 


A 27-YEAR-OLD Vow Is FULFILLED—"I REJOICE 
EQUALLY THAT OUR CounTry Has PROVEN 
THar Ir Is WorTHY OF You.” 

(By Warrer H. Jupp, Member of Congress) 
(When Congress conyenes next year, Dr. 

WALTER H. Jupp will be representing Minne- 

sota’s Fifth Congressional District in the 

House for his sixth consecutive term. He 

was a medical missionary in China for 10 

years prior to his election to Congress. 

Scholarly, earnest, hardworking, and a fluent 

speaker, Dr. Jupp is the prototype of an ideal 

Congressman.) 

One of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation passed in the last session of Con- 
gress was the McCarran-Walter Act, the first 
codification and comprehensive revision of 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
since 1924. 

I worked for it and urged its passage over 
the President’s veto. I shall do my best in 
the new administration to see that it is ad- 
ministered sympathetically, with a severe 
desire to make it succeed rather than to make 
it fail. 

If actual operation indicates that there is 
anything basically wrong, unfair, or unwork- 
able in the act, I shall support legislation to 
correct any such demonstrated wrong. 


But I will oppose strongly any attempt to . 


repeal it, because it represents a vast net 
improvement over previous law. 


RAWEST DISCRIMINATION 


To vote against the act would have been 
to vote for retaining the rawest kind of racial 
discrimination—the racially ineligible pro- 
visions of our immigration laws. These were 
the biggest single cause of Japan’s succumb- 
ing to militarism and her war against the 
United States. They furnished communism 
with its most powerful propaganda weapon 
in turning hundreds of millions of people in 
Asia against us. 

For 27 years I have been working for the 
correction of this long-standing act of in- 
justice and unwisdom by our country. 

When I was first in Japan in 1925 on my 
way to China where I was to serve until 1938 
as a medical missionary, I saw what the 1924 
Exclusion Act had done to the Japanese peo- 
ple—the numb shock, coming as it did from 
the western friend which, only a year before, 
had aided them so promptly and so gener- 
ously after the great Tokyo-Yokahama earth- 
quake; the discrediting of the forces of lib- 


eralism seeking to orient Japan toward west- 
ern democracy; and the turning of millions 
of hurt and despairing Japanese toward the 
militarists and their doctrine that the West 
understood and respected only brute force— 
therefore, Japan must resort to arms and con- 
quest. 
ENTERED CONGRESS 


When I entered Congress in January 1943, 
I warned in my first committee appearance, 
in February, that there would not be peace 
in the Pacific until this historic injustice 
was removed. As the first step, and a neces- 
sary one, if we expected our Chinese allies 
to keep on fighting against Japan in their 
near exhaustion, I urged repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws with respect to the Chinese. 

As the hearings show, I stated my view 
that “a comprehensive overhauling of our 
immigration laws to remove all discrimina- 
tion was better, if it could be done, than 
to alter them by patchwork, such as a bill 
applying only to the Chinese would be.” 

But it was clear that such a revision was 
unattainable at a time when Japan was 
at war with us, and American official and 
public opinion had thrown all Japanese 
aliens and even their American-citizen chil- 
dren into concentration camps in flagrant 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

POSSIBLE STEPS 


So, I worked out and submitted to the 
House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization a series of eight possible other 
steps it could take—see pages 147-149 of 
the hearings, May 26, 1943—-which ranged 
from the least to the most comprehensive. 

First, mere repeal of the 15 exclusion laws 
passed between 1882 and 1914, applying only 
to the Chinese. This would move the Chi- 
nese up to the level where the Japanese and 
other Asians were. It would not heal the 
wounds, but rub salt in them—unless ac- 
companied by additional steps such as: 

Second, making Chinese who had been 
legally admitted to the country for perma- 
nent residence eligible for naturalization; 
or, in addition, 

Third, allowing Chinese immigrants to be 
admitted on a quota basis, the quota being 
only slightly over 100 a year; or 

Fourth, extension of naturalization and 
immigration privileges on a quota basis to 
natives of countries which were members 
of the new United Nations Organization, 
just being developed. This would add only 
China and India at that time but it would 
establish a formula whereby other Asian 
peoples could become eligible later; or 


EXTEND PRIVILEGES 


Fifth, extension of the same privileges to 
natives of countries that were independent 
and cobelligerent or friendly. This would 
add only China at the time, which was all 
public opinion would support, but it would 
establish a formula whereby, for example, the 
Filipinos, Indians, and Koreans would be- 
come eligible when they gained their inde- 
pendence, and the Japanese would become 
eligible when Japan was no longer an enemy 
nation. This was the formula the committee 
eventually selected. 

My sixth suggestion was, in addition to the 
above, to assign a quota of 50 or 100 im- 
migrants a year to each of the four main 
colonial systems in the Far East—British, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese. 

Seventh, four possible formulas were pro- 
posed for charging persons of Asian ancestry 
to the quotas of Asian countries. This was 
to get around the objection that, for ex- 
ample, Chinese born in Latin America would 
otherwise be able to come in without re- 
strictions because there are no quota limita- 
tions on natives of independent countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


EQUALITY OF STATUS 


Eighth, a proposal to achieve full equality 
of status by making all immigrants to the 
United States, not just those from Asia, 
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chargeable to the country to which they 
or the race to which they belong are 
indigenous. 

As stated above, the House committee 
adopted the fifth formula, and under it Con- 
gress passed in October 1943 the bill grant- 
ing immigration and naturalization privi- 
leges to Chinese persons and persons of 
Chinese descent. 

Even then some “liberals” opposed the act 
“because it did not go far enough”—fore- 
shadowing similar opposition now to the 
McCarran-Walter Act because it does not do 
all they want. But I was sure then as now 
that it is far better to take what you can 
get that is good than to get nothing, because 
what you can get is not perfect. The fact 
was that the camel's nose was under the 
tent. The wall of total exclusion had been 
breached. America was on the way to right- 
ing what had been not only a great wrong 
but also a tragic mistake from the stand- 
point of our national interests and security. 


KEEP ISSUE ALIVE 


The next thing was to keep the issue alive. 
On a Nation-wide and international town- 
meeting broadcast in October 1943 I urged 
ending our racial exclusion policies as an 
essential step in how to deal with Japan 
after the war in order to win the peace. 

In 1946 laws were passed extending im- 
migration and naturalization privileges to 
Indians and Filipinos. They were now inde- 
pendent and friendly. 

On December 19, 1947, I introduced the 
first bill to complete once and for all the 
task of eliminating racial discrimination 
against persons of Asian ancestry. It was 
H. R. 4824, “a bill to provide the privilege 
of becoming a naturalized citizen of the 
United States to all immigrants having a 
legal right to permanent residence and to 
place all Asiatic and Pacific peoples on the 
same basis in immigration law as Chinese 
persons and races indigenous to India.” 


It was about this time that the JACL and 
its one-man prairie fire named Mike Masaoka 
descended on Washington. Unstintingly and 
successfully he worked on important Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Members of the 
JACL staff and experts in the State Depart- 
ment and Bureau, of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization made suggestions that would 
make my bill more comprehensive, and I in- 
troduced an improved version, H. R. 5004. 

It was studied by the subcommittee head- 
ed then by Congressman Frank Fellows, of 
Maine, and in the Democratic Eighty-first 
and Eighty-second Congresses, by Congress- 
man FrRaNcIS WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 

The subcommittee added some restrictions, 
some of which I did not like but which I 
accepted as the way to keep moving ahead, 
and it was reintroduced as H. R. 6908, too 
late to be taken up by the expiring Eightieth 
Congress. However the groundwork had been 
done and the record compiled. From then 
on, it was a question of ways and means, 


PERFECTED BILL 


I introduced the perfected bill as H. R. 
199 on the first day of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress in January 1949. It went to the Senate 
where hearings were held by the appropriate 
subcommittee. However, because the sub- 
committee was engaged in an over-all codi- 
fication of our immigration laws, it incor- 
porated all the features of my bill in its 
omnibus bill, reported out as S. 3455 in April 
1950. A legislative jam in the Senate pre- 
vented its being brought up. 

So Congressman WALTER took the first sec- 
tion of my bill, H. R. 199, the section grant- 
ing naturalization rights to the Issei and all 
aliens legally admitted for permanent resi- 
dence—and introduced it as House Joint 
Resolution 238. 

It passed the House unanimously, but some 
other provisions not related to the racial 
question were added to it in the Senate 
which caused the President to veto it. It 
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was passed by the House over his veto, but 
the majority leader of the Senate failed, 
despite his promise, to bring it up for vote 
there. 

So in the Eighty-second Congress we 
started over again. A joint House and Senate 
subcommittee perfected and reported out its 
omnibus bill, now the McCarran-Walter Act. 
It was passed by both Houses, vetoed by the 
President, and finally passed over his veto, 
after many anxious moments and heroic 
efforts by many people of many races and 
both political parties. 

A vow I made in 1925 had been fulfilled. 

PROVISIONS INCORPORATED 


The McCarran-Walter Act incorporated all 
the provisions of my bill, H. R. 199, to remove 
racial discrimination from our immigration 
and naturalization laws. These provisions 
are the only civil-rights legislation enacted 
in recent Congresses. I am proud of that 
accomplishment. 

The new law does not treat persons of 
Asian ancestry quite the same as those of 
the white, Negro, and American Indian races 
in that immigrants of the latter races are 
charged to the quota of the country of their 
birth, whereas the former, no matter where 
born, are charged to the quota of the country 
or area in Asia to which they are attribu- 
table by as much as one-half of their an- 
cestry. But no group of Asians has protested 
this. All of them welcome it because it is 
such a great forward step from previous law. 

Naturally, I would have preferred and I 
tried my best to have my own bill, dealing 
solely with this racial discrimination issue, 
passed separately rather than as part of the 
omnibus measure which in addition has 
scores of other provisions, some of which are 
so complicated that probably only a period 
of actual testing can prove how they actually 
work out. 

But when I could not get my own bill 
passed separately by the Senate, I supported 
the omnibus bill. It did remove racial dis- 
crimination from our immigration laws. To 
vote against it was to vote to continue the 
cruelest and most indefensible kind of racial 
discrimination—a completely illiberal course, 

WEAKEST SPOT 

For racial discrimination here at home and 
in our dealings with other peoples is the 
weakest spot in America’s armor. Let no 
white American have any illusion about the 
importance of this issue. The colored peo- 
ples around the world outnumber the white 
peoples two to one. They can outwork and 
undereat any white man. They will out- 
endure him and out-suffer him and out- 
breed him. They will win out, if our ene- 
mies succeed in uniting them against 
America, and I fear they will, should we as a 
Nation continue much longer on our statute 
books immigration laws that publicly insult 
and stigmatize friendly peoples by denying 
justice and equal status as human beings 
for those whose skins happen to be yellow 
or brown. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is not a com- 
plete solution to all our immigration prob- 
lems, but it is an enormous step ahead. We 
can go forward from here to make addi- 
tional improvements to further eliminate 
inequities which may exist. ` 

It is not yet possible, unfortunately, to 
produce positively through legislation all the 
good and justice and brotherhood that we 
would like to have in the world; but the 
least we can do, and I know citizens of Japa- 
nese ancestry will continue to strive mightily 
to this end, is to remove the negative acts 
of injustice that exist in some of our laws 
and in too many of our dealings with one 
another. 

HUMAN DIGNITY 

As a free people we have based our insti- 
tutions and ideology of government on the 
worth and dignity of every human being. To 
atheistic communism, individual human be- 
ings are no more important than mosquitoes 
are tous. They are just the smartest of the 


animals; there is no such thing as a spiritual 
being. To us, human beings are precious 
because they are children of God, and all are 
equally precious in His sight, and therefore 
must be equal before the law. 

It is in this belief that I have fought, and 
will continue to fight, whether in public life 
or as a private citizen, for those laws which 
are right and just to all men of every race 
and color. 

As for the McCarran-Walter Act, it should 
be used for a period before trying to amend 
it. Then, any inequities or any undesirable 
provisions that may be in it will have been 
demonstrated for all to see. Proper correc- 
tive action can be obtained with relative 
ease when need for it is proved to exist. 


REJOICE 


T rejoice with all those of Japanese ances- 
try who are American citizens or citizens- 
to-be over this long-delayed righting of a 
long-standing wrong. It was the unswerv- 
ing devotion of the Nisei to their country 
and their faith in it when it did not have 
faith in them which contributed most to the 
early achievement of this goal. For it proved 
the quality of their parents, the Issei. No 
one could doubt or deny that they had 
brought up their children to give undivided 
loyalty and service to the United States as 
their native land. I congratulate you all on 
the way you have proved yourselves worthy 
of it. 

I rejoice equally that our country by this 
act of justice has proven that it is worthy 
of you, 


The American School Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
group within our national life makes a 
more vital contribution to the future 
welfare and security of our Nation than 
do the teachers of the United States. 

Whether they serve in a one-room ele- 
mentary school in an isolated rural com- 
munity or in a modern university, they 
are charged with the all-important task 
of educating our children. From the 
time a child enters school until he finally 
completes his education upon his gradu- 
ation from college, he is guided by his 
parents and his teachers. Each exerts 
a tremendous infiuence upon his whole 
future, the development of his character, 
the choice of his career, and his ultimate 
success as a substantial citizen in his 
community. 

Too few of us really realize the full 
importance of our teachers who labor 
unceasingly for the welfare of the youth 
of America. Only through knowledge, 
study, and training have the tremen- 
dous advances been made in the last few 
decades in scientific invention and dis- 
covery. These developments, including 
atomic energy and the revolutionary ad- 
vances for the benefit of mankind which 
are expected from this new source of 
power when it can finally be developed 
for peacetime uses, would not have been 
possible if it had not been for the ex- 
pansion of education which could not 
have been accomplished without the men 
and women who have dedicated their 
lives to the teaching profession, 
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Our teachers today are able, in addi- 
tion to preparing our young men and 
women to enter into the business of the 
Nation providing trained and efficient 
workers in every field, to interest our 
young people in the technological, so- 
ciological, and political problems, both 
international and domestic, which we 
now face, and to prepare them to enter 
fields of research where the future solu- 
tion of these problems must be found. 

Most important, our teachers are 
charged with the grave responsibility of 
instilling in our children devotion to the 
principles of our American form of gov- 
ernment, and to our heritage of freedom 
and individual liberty. 

The most serious threat to our United 
States in the world today is the false 
doctrine of communism with its vast 
army of propagandists who are con- 
stantly at work to capture the minds of 
America’s youth and convert them to 
the Communist cause. 

Guarding against this encroachment 
of communism, constantly at war to pro- 
tect our Nation from the Communist 
lies, are the teachers of America who 
debunk the Communist propaganda and 
teach the truth about the American way 
of life as compared with the slavery 
which exists behind the iron curtain, 

The preservation of our American her- 
itage of freedom will be secure so long 
as our children are guided by the loyal 
Americans who serve all of us in the 
teaching profession. 

We owe these teachers a debt of grati- 
tude for their services above and beyond 
the prescribed duties of their profession, 
often involving long hours of labor and 
personal sacrifice with inadequate com- 
pensation. 

In recognition of the important sery- 
ice rendered to the United States by 
our teachers, I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 58, a bill which will 
designate the first Sunday of June of 
each year as National Teachers Day, 
On this day, appropriate ceremonies 
would be held in honor of our teachers 
in all parts of the Nation, and we could 
all join in expressing publicly our ap- 
preciation to the members of the teach- 
ing profession. 

It is my hope that the Members of 
Congress will join me in supporting a 
resolution to establish National Teach- 
ers Day so that action may be taken 
on this legislation in time so that the 
first National Teachers Day may be ob- 
served in June of 1953, 


Kenneth F. Sutherland, We Salute You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn 
is indeed proud of the leadership of both 
major parties of our borough. I will, of 
course, be pleased to join my colleagues 
in welcoming to Washington, D. C., today 
the distinguished Republican leader, the 
honorable John Crews, who has come 
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here with a fine delegation of outstand- 
ing members of his party from Brooklyn 
to participate in the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower. Coincident with 
his departure from home—perhaps as a 
friendly warning to look to his laurels— 
the Brooklyn Eagle chose his Democratic 
counterpart as Brooklyn's Man of the 
Week. 

Kenneth F. Sutherland, newly elected 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Democratic Party of Kings County, 
has been known to me rather intimately 
for a long time. We have lived in the 
same congressional district for more 
than 40 years. I know his neighbors, his 
friends, and his political opponents. He 
is admired and respected by all. 

Throughout his life he has preached 
that politics is a business—the business 
of government—and he has devoted him- 
self to that business. He readily admits 
he is a politician, which he defines as a 
public servant. He is the ideal public 
servant—honest, able, and diligent. 

I am pleased to include herewith the 
following fine article about him written 
by Richard J. Roth which appeared in 
yesterday's Brooklyn Eagle; 

BROOKLYN’S MAN OF THE WEEK— POLITICS OLD 
STORY TO NEW LEADER 
(By Richard J. Roth) 

According to Kenneth F. Sutherland, who 
has been a political power longer than any 
other contemporary figure in Brooklyn Demo- 
cratic ranks, politics isn’t what it used to be. 

“Politics is a strange business—and it is a 
business now, not a game,” the new county 
Democratic leader remarked the other day. 
“Years ago it was a case of survival of the 
fittest. Today it’s more a matter of match- 
ing intellects.” 

This change in emphasis doesn’t disturb 
Kenny Sutherland. Brought up in a family 
which boasted a number of politicians, he’s 
been playing the game and engaged in the 
political business with equal success all his 
adult life. And he loves it. 

Sutherland, who was born and raised in 
Coney Island in the days when it was really 
an island, has presided over the affairs of 
Democrats in that shorefront area for the 
past 34 years. @With the retirement last year 
of William J. Heffernan, the Park Slope chief- 
tain, he became dean of the Brooklyn leaders. 

NAME FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 

More than once in the years he’s been in 
politics, the name of Sutherland cropped up 
when there was talk of a new county leader 
in the Democratic organization. Although 
he would have always accepted the reins if 
they had been placed in his hands, he said, 
he denied that he ever had a great personal 
ambition for the job. 

“Whenever there was talk of change, things 
sort of gravitated about me,” he explained. 

Sutherland was born near the present site 
of Abraham Lincoln High School on October 
2, 1888. His father, Joseph S. Sutherland, 
was a building contractor, who originally 
lived at Sixth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 
where he met and married a neighborhood 
girl, Margaret Ellis. 

Young Kenny, whose uncle, with exactly 
the same name, was Coney Island Democratic 
boss for many years, attended Public School 
100 in Brooklyn. After the death of his 
mother, when he was 12, he lived with a 
sister for a few years in Boston, where he 
attended Dorchester High. 

SERVED IN LEGISLATURE 

First public office came in 1914, when he 
was appointed a deputy collector of internal 
revenue, a post he held for 3 years. Then 
he was elected to the assembly, where he 
served for one session. The following year, 


1918, he moved up to the State senate. He 
lost out by a few votes in the 1920 Harding 
landslide, however, and never returned to 
Albany. 

In 1922 Sutherland was appointed by Mur- 
ray Hulbert, who was then president of the 
board of aldermen, as his assistant. He 
served in that post for 14 years under five 
presidents of the board, going out of office— 
along with a lot of other Democrats—when 
Fiorello LaGuardia led his victorious Fusion 
forces into city hall. 

He got his present job, general clerk of the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court, in 1938. With his 
assumption of the county leadership, he 
plans to resign. 

“I intend to step down as soon as I com- 
plete the new budget and take care of a 
number of incidental things relating to the 
court,” he said in his office in the antiquated 
court building. The office is so narrow that 
you can’t open the front door if one of the 
drawers in a filing case is open. 

The Sutherland political career was 
launched in his youth but he did not come 
into power in Coney Island until 1919, when 
he succeeded Alderman John Dunn as six- 
teenth assembly district leader. 

LEADER OF OTHER REVOLTS 

His successful campaign last year against 
Frank Sinnott’s leadership was not the first. 
time he broke with the top of the organiza- 
tion, In 1932 he led a revolt which forced 
County Leader John McCooey to back HER- 
BERT LEHMAN for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation and the following year he broke with 
McCooey to support Joseph V. McKee’s in- 
surgent mayoralty bid. 

Sutherland was married in 1917 to the 
former Emma Murtha and they live at 3709 
Atlantic Avenue in Sea Gate. The Suther- 
lands have a married daughter, Virginia 
Connelly, who was a wartime Wave and 
one grandson, 3'4-year-old Kenneth, The 
elder Kenneth admits to being a doting 
grandfather. 


A HORSEMAN AND A GOLFER 


Horseback riding and golf are his favorite 
diversions but the current press of business 
generally limits his physical recreation to 
steam baths and massages, which he finds 
invigorating. 

The new leader disagrees with the farewell 
statement of Sinnott, which said that pros- 
pects of an early Democratic victory in this 
year’s mayorality race are not very good. 

Sutherland is very optimistic provided the 
party ranks are solidified and the right type 
of candidate is selected. His nomination? 
If he has a preference he’s not talking 
about it. 


Why Compulsory? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been much contro- 
versy over social security, and many per- 
sons have charged the program with be- 
ing socialistic. Without attempting to 
argue either side of this controversy, it 
appears to me that the concept of com- 
pulsory social security is inconsistent 
with our free system in this country. 
This view seems to be shared by many 
others, and I think that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House might 
well give thought to making revisions in 
the law which would place this program 
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on a voluntary rather than compulsory 
basis. In this connection I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor under date of Jan- 
uary 13, 1953. This editorial contains 
much food for thought. It follows: 


WHY COMPULSORY? 


A woman editor in Mississippi has sawed 
a padlock off the door of her newspaper office 
by way of trying to force the Government to 
jail her for nonpayment of the social-se- 
curity tax. This may not be the best way to 
get a test of constitutionality of Social Se- 
curity for self-employed persons, which Mrs. 
Mary D. Cain says she seeks, but it should 
point congressional attention to a question 
as to why that application of old-age insur- 
ance should be compulsory. 

The forced coverage of self-employed per- 
sons became part of the Social Security Act 
through the amendments of 1950. A very 
reasonable argument can be made for ex- 
tending such protection on a voluntary basis 
to people in business for themselves. 

But if there is an area in which traditional 
individualism should have an opportunity to 
provide for itself on its own responsibility it 
is the area of small business in America. 
And if there is any group of people most like- 
ly to avoid becoming public charges in their 
old age it is those with the resources and 
stamina to be in business for themselves. . 

Consequently, it would be much more ap- 
propriate for Congress to give small-business 
people the opportunity to subscribe for So- 
cial Security than to try to force it down 
their throats. To be sure the community 
may have to take care of some who fail in 
business or try unsuccessfully to save for 
their own retirement. But those will have 
to be content to live on general relief rather 
than an earned pension; and that hazard 
would spur most business folk to desire a 
social-security card. 

There should be some method of exemp- 
tion in the law for those who, like Mrs. Cain 
and some others who have protested, wish 
to be on their own responsibility. The pro- 
vision should not be so easy as to encourage 
mere laxity in contribution or postponement 
of a coverage the individual later will seek. 
But it should be there. 


Guns and Ideas Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
2% years since we have become em- 
broiled in the Korean conflict. We have 
suffered the loss of many lives and a 
great deal of matériel. All of us de- 
plore this needless bloodshed which was 
brought on at the instigation of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

In one way, however, Korea may prove 
to be the turning point of history in the 
great struggle against communism; Ko- 
rea served as the first rallying ground of 
the free world against the forces of en- 
slavement and as such it may pave the 
way and prepare the ground for greater 
cooperation and unification of the forces 
of freedom. 

A major weakness on our part to date 
has been that we have been thinking 
primarily in terms of guns and atomic 
weapons, but have thus far failed to 
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develop dynamic ideas to combat com- 
munism whose false ideals still appeal 
to untold millions, particularly in Asia. 
Ideas are no less important than weap- 
ons, and in the struggle against com- 
munism they may prove to be even more 
important. 

A most interesting article dealing with 
this subject has come to my attention 
recently. It is thought-provoking, chal- 
lenging, and puts the finger squarely on 
this weak spot. I would urge my col- 
leagues in Congress to devote the 10 
minutes it requires to read this article, 
they will be amply rewarded by it in 
thoughts and reflections. 

The article is written by Keyes Beech, 
a veteran Far East correspondent, now 
holding a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard 
University. His article was published in 
the Miami Herald on December. 15, 1952, 
and reads as follows: 


To Compar COMMUNISM AMERICA NEEDS 
Dynamic Inzas More THAN GUNS 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Camprincr, Mass.—What America needs 
most in Asia today is not guns and atom 
bombs but ideas that will match the dynamic 
appeal of communism for sweep and bold- 
ness. 

We fought one war in the Pacific and freed 
Asia from the sword of Japanese imperialism. 
Then we turned our backs and went home 
while a new kind of imperialism, commu- 
nism, flowed swiftly into the power vacuum 
left by Japan’s collapse. 

Today in Korea we are paying the price 
of our blindness. Are we going to repeat 
the same tragic error? 

We have been at war for 2%4 years and 
have suffered more than 100,000 casualties; 
yet we still haven’t made an ideological 
dent in most of Asia. 

If and when the Korean war does end, as 
it must, there is grave danger that we will 
be standing around asking ourselves: 

“What shall we do now?” 

We forget what Soviet communism learned 
so well from the Prussian military writer 
Von Clausewitz—that war is merely an ex- 
tension of politics, not the end itself. 

We can make more guns than anybody, 
but guns aren't enough. We need ideas, but 
when it comes to producing ideas to combat 
Asian communism we seem. to be suffering 
from mass hardening of the intellectual 
arteries. 

The 1952 presidential campaign, the most 
vocal in United States history, failed to pro- 
duce a single new or original idea for meet- 
ing Asian communism on _ ideological 
grounds. Nor, for that matter, did it pro- 
duce a new approach to ending the Korean 
war. 

It is very late in Asia, perhaps too late. 

Moreover, the whole Asian problem is so 
staggering in its immensity, so infinitely 
complex in its variations, and the odds 
against us so discouraging that one instinc- 
tively shrinks from it. 

But unless the problem is faced, unless we 
are able to seize the ideological initiative 
from the Communists, all of Asia is almost 
certainly going Communist. 

An exception perhaps is our own special 
preserve, Japan. Japan is unique, for it is 
the only modern industrial society in Asia. 

The Japanese, who enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living and are traditionally a 
conservative people, are not so easily seduced 
by Communist guile as their backward Asian 
brothers. 

But is is difficult to see how even stoutly 
anti-Communist Japan can long remain out- 


side the Communist orbit if the rest of Asia 
is permitted to go Red. 

Democracy as we know it is not enough. 
Except for Japan, where the people can read 
and write, democracy is not a positive force 
in Asia, 

To millions of Asiatics democracy repre- 
sents the way things are. This is because 
the western democracies have stood behind 
the old order. 

Communism represents change. This is 
because communism wants to overthrow the 
old order, 

Thus communism is the wave of the fu- 
ture in Asia; democracy, the stubborn obsta- 
cle over which the wave must break. 

A policy of containment, while it may 
work in Europe, will not work in Asia. 

Europeans have something to lose to com- 
munism; millions of Asiatics have nothing. 

Besides, containment is at best a negative 
policy. What Asia demands is a positive 
policy. 

‘The reasons for our failure in Asia are 
many and older than most of us. 

But if Americans must have a scapegoat 
let them look in the mirror. Until the Ko- 
rean war broke out, many Americans didn't 
know whether Korea was an island or a 
country. Nor did they care. 

Our trouble in China and other Asian 
lands was that we got caught in the path 
of a revolution instead of getting behind it. 

Our failure was a failure of communica- 
tions. We dealt with governments and had 
little or no contact with the governed. 
When the governments fell we fell with 
them. 

We failed to recognize historic trends, or 
if we did recognize them we did nothing 
about them, 

We offered twentieth century democracy 
based on an industrial society to illiterate 
peoples who in many cases were pulling their 
own plows. 

And we wondered why they didn’t take us 
up. 
The fires of revolution have been smolder- 
ing in Asia for decades. But it was not 
until after World War I, when pent-up 
nationalism was released by Japan’s old cry, 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” that they burst into 
blaze. 

The sources of the present ferment, drama- 
tized by the blood-letting in tortured Korea, 
are deep-rooted in history—and not the kind 
of history that is made up of treaties and 
dates to be remembered. 

Rather, it is the history of: 

A century of white colonialism that left a 
legacy of hatred to the brown-skinned peo- 
ples of Asia. 

The crumbling of a decadent Chinese civili- 
zation under the rude impact of a young 
and vigorous western imperialism. 

Japanese military expansion and the open- 
ing of the floodgates of nationalism. 

The white man's retreat. 

Finally the rise of a ruthless and dynamic 
force called communism from the shattered 
shell of the old Asian order. 

The great irony of the Chinese revolution 
was that America, not Russia, was China's 
best bet to lift itself out of the mire of 
poverty. 

For it was America, not Russia, that com- 
manded the vast technology needed to raise 
the living standards of China's 450,000,000 
people. 

And it was America, not Russia, that of- 
fered the workingman human dignity and a 
better way of life. 

America’s lack of a positive policy is 
brought more sharply into focus when we 
consider events leading up to the Korean 
war. Parenthetically, it should be noted 
that our mistakes are much easier to judge 
eps hindsight and out of context with the 

es. 
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American troops landed in Korea in 1945 
with no thought of remaining any longer 
than was necessary to disarm the Japanese 
and ship them home. Our troops were orig- 
inally scheduled for the invasion of Japan. 

Our military government officers were 
trained for Japan, not Korea. 

North of the thirty-eighth paraliel our 
Russian allies had other ideas—and a pro- 
gram. 

The first 2 years of our stay in Korea—we 
were always going to go home just as soon as 
we could unify the country—were harried by 
indecision and lack of planning. 

Korea was at the short end_of the supply. 
line; living conditions were poor even at best. 
Korea became the “Siberia of the Far East” 
for the Army, a dumping ground for incom- 
petent and superannuated colonels. 

A few conscientious Army officers and ci- 
vilians struggled manfully against the at- 
mosphere of defeatism and political confu- 
sion. 

But it was not until more than 2 years 
later—when it became apparent the Russians 
were never going to agree with us on a uni- 
fied government—that we got going. We 
then sought a program to give South Korea 
some semblance of political and economic 
stability. 

What followed demonstrated the moral 
problems of democracy in dealing with a 
totalitarian enemy. 

Both the Russians and the Americans had 
been demanding that each side withdraw its 
troops and leave Korea to Koreans. In 1948 
the Russians did pull out. 

Regardless of whatever misgivings some of 
our military men may have had, we were in 
no political position to stay. 

Moreover, troop strength was low, and the 
Pentagon felt it had better use for the troops 
in Korea. 

So we left, too. Both sides left behind a 
native army. The difference was that the 
Russians gave their side tanks and heavy 
artillery and a few airplanes. 

We refused to give the South Koreans simi- 
lar offensive weapons because we knew that 
President Syngman Rhee wanted to invade 
North Korea. 

(This fact was Officially confirmed last 
week when the South Korean delegate to the 
United Nations candidly admitted that his 
country didn’t start the Korean war because 
we wouldn't give them the ‘Wespons to start 
it.) 

In the clamor for a way out of the Korean 
mess Americans seem to have forgotten an 
important fact. It is that we are fighting 
there for a principle. 

Stripped of diplomatic jargon, the prin- 
ciple is that we don’t like to see people 
pushed around. 

That is in the best American tradition, 
But the question that Korea has raised is: 

How much are we willing to pay for a 
principle? 

Despite all the casualties and sacrifice, our 
decision to fight in Korea could be the turn- 
ing point of history in Asia. 

For we have written in blood our determi- 
nation to resist Communist tyranny. And 
we have 400,000 Koreans fighting on our side, 
not to mention Filipinos and Siamese. 

The great, still unanswered question is: 

How much of an ideological impression 
has our fight made on the rest of Asia? 

If it has made an impression, there is the 
slim hope that Korea might be the rallying 
ground for whatever anti-Communist poten- 
tial that exists in Asia. 

But to be anti-Communist is not enough. 
We have to be for something. That some- 
thing is change. 

In most of Asia any change will be for the 
better. 
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Eulogy to Judge Nathan D. Perlman by 
Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include a 
tribute paid a distinguished former 
Member of this House by his dear friend 
and close associate, Mr. Charles H. 
Silver, president of Beth Israel Hospital 
in New York, and a great humanitarian 
and outstanding philanthropist. I refer 
to the late Honorable Nathan D. Perlman 
who will be remembered by many who 
served with him in this body. 

Judge Perlman was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1920 and 
served for three successive terms. He 
represented what was then the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of New 
York, and which is now the Nineteenth 
Congressional District which I have the 
honor to represent. He was a member of 
the New York State Assembly, a city 
magistrate, and a justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions in New York. He 
served under Mr. Silver as vice president 
of Beth Israel Hospital. He was a 
former vice president of the American 
Jewish Congress, a past grand master of 
the Independent Order of B’rith Abra- 
ham, a trustee of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties, and a member of several bar as- 
sociations. 

I join with my good friend, Charles H. 
Silver, in paying tribute to this benefac- 
tor of the indigent citizens of New York, 
and a really lovable character. 


EULOGY TO JUDGE NATHAN D. PERLMAN MADE 
BY MR. CHARLES H, SILVER 


It is with a heart filled with deep emotion 
that I am here today to pay tribute to the 
memory of my dear and Close friend, Judge 
Nathan Perlman, who has passed to his re- 
ward. His achievements, his virtues, his 
standing in the community, and his personal 
charm and friendliness were extolled with 
eloquence and sincerity at the time of his 
passing. The shock of his death brought 
home to all of us with great intensity how 
great a loss-the community had suffered. 

I am impelled, however, under the present 
circumstances to tell you what is in my mind 
and heart about one of the most inspiring 
and satisfying experiences in my life, and 
by that I mean my close association with 
Judge Perlman through many years. 

It is not an easy matter for one individual 
to understand what transpired in the 
thoughts and actions of another. Yet I have 
a feeling that I gained a fairly accurate idea 
of how Judge Perlman felt on many matters 
relating not only to Beth Israel Hospital, 
but also to other community interests. 
There grew up between us a strong bond of 

. affection and an inner sense that we under- 
stood each other with greater depth than is 
usually the case with men who are engaged 
in the realization of a common objective. 

What impressed me more than anything 
else was his unflagging determination to 
carry out his duties which he voluntarily and 
cheerfully assumed. He was a volunteer 
worker in the finest sense of the word. He 


wanted to be helpful because it was in the 
nature of the man to project his very being 
by giving aid and comfort to the helpless, 
to the sick and needy, and indeed to all 
mankind, 

I think it is appropriate for me to recall 
at this time an incident which was typical 
of Judge Perlman’s character. Not so long 
before his death, a dinner was to be given 
in honor of one of the directors of Beth 
Israel Hospital, Mr. Herbert Jaffe. On the 
evening of this occasion, the weather was 
extremely bad, in fact it was one of the 
stormiest nights of the winter. Judge Perl- 
man and I had been invited to attend. I 
knew that he was not feeling too well and 
I urged him to remain at home. But he 
insisted on joining me in paying our respects 
to Mr. Jaffe and he rejected utterly my plea 
that he forego the pleasure of being present. 
This will give you some idea of Judge Perl- 
man's wholehearted warmth and sincere de- 
sire to do what he felt was his duty. Little 
did any of us think that not long afterwards 
he would leave us forever. 

This is how he felt in all things. He was 
a practical man, a sound thinker with a pro- 
found dignity and humility, whose thinking 
and doing always blended with sentiment 
and love for his fellow men. 


He had a strong driving impulse, a per- 


sonality that was at once pleasing, yet firm, 
and in the midst of his manifold activities 
he was making a heroic fight against an ill- 
ness that was ultimately to take him from us. 

If he knew how seriously ill he was, he 
certainly would not admit it. He had a cour- 
age that was rooted in a powerful inner 
strength; I do not mean strength in a physi- 
cal sense, but rather purity of heart and 
integrity of mind. In the last years of his 
life he was running against time, just as 
we all race against that inevitable factor of 
life. But the victory was his, for he had won 
the respect and admiration of hundreds of 
men and women who recognized in him a 
man of character and an outstanding com- 
munal leader. 

His work as a member of the board of 
trustees of Beth Israel Hospital and as one of 
its vice presidents is very well known to the 
public, but I might say perhaps that I was 
a little closer to him than others, for we 
worked together over a long period of time 
and I turned to him for advice and assist- 
ance and he never let me down. 

As a judge on the bench he had much to 
do, for his responsibilities to the citizens 
of this city were great. But somehow he 
always found time in a busy daily life to 
take a very active and much needed interest 
in the detailed conduct of Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. He never—or rarely ever—failed to be 
present at meetings of the board, when all 
of us listened to his constructive sugges- 
tions on every phase of hospital administra- 
tion. He was a member of all our important 
committees. He represented us at meetings 
of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
where he spoke in our behalf effectively and 


successfully. He was in a broad sense one of ' 


our ambassadors to the federation. 

Perhaps one of the saddest memories in 
my life was his inability to be present at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
addition to the Beth Israel Hospital, which 
was named in my honor. He told some of 
our mutual friends that he was very anxious 
to be there, and I too wanted him at my side. 
I felt that his presence would be a great 
honor to me, 

He had been asked whether he would like 
to read the resolutions passed by the board, 
and I was told later that he said, “I would 
love to do so.” But alas, he lay in a hospital 
room in Beth Israel, not more than 500 feet 
from the scene of the cornerstone ceremony, 
stricken by his last illness. 

For me and his many friends his absence 
from the ceremonies was heartbreaking, but I 
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have a faint suspicion that, though his body 
was weak, his spirit was keen and alive, 
knowing that this ceremony which meant so 
much for Beth Israel Hospital was going on. 
He was looking through the windows of his 
benevolent heart and we in turn were utter- 
ing silent prayers that he be spared for us. 

Beth Israel has lost one of its most earnest 
and capable workers. The hospital, in a 
broad sense, stands as a monument to that 
grave company of pioneers, and the others 
who followed them, who were instrumental 
in creating a better and greater Beth Israel 
which now serves the community of over 2,- 
000,000 souls. 

We cannot place a proper estimate on his 
work in behalf of Beth Israel Hospital. There 
are many things that he initiated which were 
completed during his lifetime. But there are 
so many other projects of which he was an 
important part that are now going forward, 
the results of which the hospital will feel in- 
the years ahead. The conduct of a great 
hospital like Beth Israel is a continuing 
process; each new problem offers a new 
challenge and Judge Perlman never hesitated 
to meet these challenges with vigor and 
understanding. 

I lost a good friend; he was torn away from 
me at a time when he was at the height of 
his powers and when all of us at Beth Israel 
needed him most. We are here to honor his 
beloved memory and in doing so we also 
honor the institution which was such a full 
and noble part of his life. I am speaking and 
thinking of him today, but I think of him 
every day. As long as there is the breath of 
life in me, there shall never be erased from 
my mind and heart the memory of his friend- 
ship. I was reading little poems the other 
day which reminded me of Nathan Perlman, 
They were written by the great English poet, 
William Wordsworth, and two lines in this 
poem expressed with such poignant beauty 
the character of him whose memory we 
honor. He wrote: ‘ 


“The best portions of a man’s life— 
His little nameless acts of kindness and 
love.” 


We shall always revere Nathan Perlman. 
He has taken his place with that gallant 
company who had given so much of them- 
selves to Beth Israel Hospital, but who are 
no longer with us. 

If he can hear my voice today, I shall say 
to him that we will carry on just as he would 
have wanted. He stood with us in the line 
of duty until the very end. His step was firm 
and his spirit was eager and noble. He was 
self-effacing. The denial of any desire for a 
reward was the very essence of his concept of 
living. 

He left a proud heritage to his family and 
his friends, the only heritage that is really 
worthwhile—an honored name. God rest his 
soul, 


Attempted Suicide Caused by Social 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 7, I introduced 
H. R. 1312, which would remove the in- 
come limitation which now denies social- 
security benefits to thousands of other- 
wise eligible aged persons. This bill has 
been referred to the Ways and Means 
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given the consideration it deserves. 

In support of the principle of this bill, 
I include an article recently written by 
Mr. DeWitt Emery, president, National 
Small Business Men’s Association: 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE CAUSED By BOCIAL 
SECURITY 


(By DeWitt Emery) 


A 71-year-old resident of Chicago, Ralph P. 
LaBelle, recently attempted suicide by 
slashing his wrists and throat because he was 
penniless, hungry, had no place to stay, and 
his social security had been shut off. 

What crime had this old man committed 
which caused his social-security check to be 
withheld? Last January and February he 
earned $118 as a messenger. Under social 
security he was permitted to earn only $50 
a month. So, since he had earned too much, 
he had to be punished. As he expressed it 
to the judge after the police had taken him 
first to the hospital and then to court: 

“They called me into the field office at 
1045 Lawrence Avenue and said I would be 
penalized a full month’s payment for earning 
$18 too much in January and February. I 
didn’t have any money, couldn't get a job, 
my landlord told me to get out because I 
hadn't paid my rent. I was cold, hungry, 
and there didn't seem to be any use trying to 
stay alive.” 

The judge figured out a way to put LaBelle 
into the county hospital until his next 
social-security check is due. When he gets 
out, he says he'll try to find a job of some 
kind which won't pay him more than $50 a 
month, 

Social security is the keystone of the great 
social progress which has been made in the 
past 20 years. It’s the very first of the first 
things. It’s the greatest humanitarian 
achievement by any government in the his- 
tory of the world. It banishes the want and 
fear of old age. At least these are some of 
the claims made for social security when it 
was being sold to Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

If you buy an income policy from a private, 
a free enterprise, insurance company, you 
pay in so many dollars for so many years, 
after which you receive an income of a prede- 
termined number of dollars every month as 
long as you live. 

Two years ago a friend of mine paid the 
last premium on an income-at-age 65 policy. 
He thought when he took out this policy 
that he'd retire at 65. When the time came, 
however, he decided to keep on working. 
Did that make any difference on his getting 
his retirement income? It did not. He gets 
a check from the insurance company every 
month. The fact that he is also still getting 
his full salary each month hasn’t anything at 
all to do with it. He has real security because 
he earned it for himself. 

My friend was not forced to buy the income 
policy. He did it entirely on his own be- 
cause he wanted to. Do you have any choice 
on social security? You do not. You take 
it and pay for it every month whether you 
want it or not. When it comes time for you 
to collect, you are not a free agent no matter 
how many years you have paid in or how 
much you may have paid each year. You'll 
do exactly as the Government says, whether 
you want to or not, or you won't collect a 
dime. 

There are many things wrong with the 
social security set-up which must be cor- 
rected—I'll discuss some of them in a later 
piece—but certainly one of the very first 
things the new Congress should do is to 
change the law so that when anyone becomes 
eligible for the benefit he has paid for, he or 
his survivors will get that benefit irrespective 
of anything else, 


the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


- Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to invite the attention 
of the Congress of the United States 
to the record of achievement of one of 
the South’s outstanding newspapers, the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 
which has just celebrated its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary. Incor- 
porated below are some facts in this con- 
nection, 


STARTING Our ONE HUNDRED AND Firty-First 
YEAR 


In observing today the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the News and Courier 
with a special supplement we are trying to 
do more than tell the story of a newspaper. 
The newspaper’s story is the story of a re- 
gion, the history of a people. 

We have been telling this story day by 
day since A. S. Willington and his associates 
brought out the first issue of the Charleston 
Courier, January 10, 1803. We hope to be 
telling it as long as Charleston and the 
region it serves survive. 

Survival for a century and a half is an 
achievement in itself. Survival alone would 
not be cause for celebration without justi- 
fication. The News and Courier has sur- 
vived, we believe, because it has earned the 
support of readers and advertisers. These 
are the masters it seeks to serve. They pay 
for its services and are entitled to first at- 
tention. 

Service does not mean servility. There 
are times when the interests of readers and 
advertisers may call for plain speaking. The 
News and Courier does not hesitate to speak 
plainly even though at the moment what it 
says may seem to run contrary to popular 
opinion. Independent judgment and the 
courage of convictions are necessary to char- 
acter. These qualities, we realize, must be 
tempered with the knowledge that like other 
human beings we can be wrong. 

Our first 150 years have been an exciting 
adventure. We have suffered and pro- 
gressed with our people. We have tasted the 
sweets of victory and the bitterness of de- 
feat. In sum, we have taken life as it has 
come to us, trying to contribute our share to 
the general welfare with whatever talents 
we possess, 

In starting the second half of our second 
century we are grateful for having attained 
this age. We hope to continue meriting 
public support. If the day comes that we 
no longer deserve to live someone better 
equipped will be on hand to publish our 
obituary. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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Committee, and I hope that it will be One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 


the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered at a recent meeting of that fine 
voluntary agency, the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which re- 
cently observed its thirty-eighth year of 
rescue, relief, resettlement, and recon- 
struction activities. I delivered this 
speech at the Hotel Astor on January 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEW LIFE AND FREEDOM TO THE OPPRESSED 


Tonight we look back upon 38 years of 
service by the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee—service to humanity and humanitarian- 
ism. 

I am proud to have played a part in the 
activities of this organization. My associa- 
tion with Joint Distribution Committee dates 
back to its very beginning. I was one of its 
organizers, and in subsequent years I served 
as your treasurer, your vice chairman, and 
then chairman of the reconstruction com- 
mittee. Thus, I know at first hand the work 
of Joint Distribution Committe in helping 
the helpless and the victims of distress, 
wherever they may be found. 

The notable record of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee is written not only in the 
cold numbers of dollars collected and spent, 
nor in the simple totals of cases handled. 
The accomplishments of Joint Distribution 
Committee are recorded much more vividly 
in terms of hundreds and thousands of hu- 
man beings who have been rescued from 
terror and oppression, to be given new life 
and freedom. From the lands of the po- 
grom, from under the shadow of the swas- 
tika, and from behind the Iron Curtain, men, 
women, and children have been brought by 
Joint Distribution Committee to asylum and 
security. 

Fast on the trail of war, disaster and 
tyranny, Joint Distribution Committee has 
functioned for almost 40 years not only as 
the agent of rescue and freedom, but alsa 
as a builder and rehabilitator of human 
lives. Especially those unable to care for 
themselves—the refugees, the children, the 
aged, the crippled and the chronically ill— 
all these have been the concern of Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. The so-called hard 
core of Europe's uprooted Jews, those whom 
no governmental agency would accept as 
their responsibility, were taken up and cared 
for by Joint Distribution Committee, And 
in the Moslem countries, Joint Distribution 
Committee has not only rescued thousands 
of adults from persecution and death, but 
has continued to provide medical care, food, 
and education for the children still left in 
these lands, 

In these and other ways the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee has been the emissary of 
American humanitarianism to the down- 
trodden and oppressed in all the corners of 
the earth. 

In Israel, of course, the work of the Joint 
Distribution Committee is written large 
across the face of the land, not only in terms 
of past rescue activities, but also in terms 
of present rehabilitation. To anyone who 
has seen, or has heard described, the village 
of the blind, with its busy basket-weavers, 
its mattress-makers, and its broom-binders 
no further characterization is needed of 
the Joint Distribution Committee or of the 
agency in Israel, Malben. 

I mention all these activities in order to 
translate into terms of human lives what the ~ 
Joint Distribution Committee has done and 
is doing. In these days it is easy for the 
meaning of individual lives and individual 
suffering to be completely lost in forests of 
figures, There is a growing tendency on the 
part of all of us in these times of statistical 
measurement to think only in masses and 
multiples, and to forget the importance of 
just one human life. 

The work of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee is based on the importance of just 
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one human life. The idea of the State of 
Israel consists, among other things, in a 
belief in the right of every Jew who needs 
hayen, who seeks home and freedom, to find 
it in Israel. Thus, there is a complementary 


correspondence between the basic idea of the 


Joint Distribution Committee and the basic 
idea of Israel. The functions of the Joint 
Distribution Committee are not, of course, 
exclusively focused on Israel. But the exist- 
ence of Israel does, in fact, provide the essen- 
tial element for rescue and asylum for op- 
pressed and distressed Jews in the world 
today. 
ALL HUMANITY THREATENED TODAY 


Today, in fact, challenges us more greatly 
than yesterday. Today's need grows more 
critical, not less. I am not speaking of Jews. 
alone. I am speaking of all humanity, and 
especially of that portion of humanity which 
wears the chains of enslavement, and that 
portion threatened by aggression and 
enslavement. 

It isa bitter fact of current history that 
individuals of Jewish faith and tradition, 
who were Hitler's tragic scapegoats, seem 
now fated to draw the special attention of 
the Kremlin: $ : 

The recent trials in Prague served notice 
that Israel and Zionism are to be made 
pawns in the internal and external power 
play of Communist imperialism. Jews in the 
Soviet sphere are to be intimidated—and 
perhaps Hquidated—while common cause is 
made with those uneasy leaders in Arab 
countries who exploit anti-Zionism and 
antiwesternism as distractions from the do- 
mestic miseries of the Arab peoples. 

We must prepare, and move to meet this 
challenge on all fronts. As Americans, we 
are threatened in our vital interests, chief 
among which are peace, security, and sta- 
bility, not only in the Middle East but every- 
where. As Jews, we must be deeply moved 
by this new menace to those of our common 
faith, both in Israel and behind the iron 
curtain. 

We must support action on a governmental 
level designed to preserve the progress that 
has been made in the Middle East, and to 
accelerate it, for the benefit of all peoples 
in that area, and to frustrate the Soviet 
designs for fomenting new hatreds, new un- 
rest, and new violence in that part of the 
world. 

On a private and organizational level, we 
must make new efforts to forestall, to the 
extent possible, the persecution of Jews be- 
hind the iron curtain, and to be prepared 
for such rescue, rehabilitation, and asylum 
activities as events require. And in this 
latter activity, the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee must play a central role, 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA=- 
TION POLICIES 


But our concern with the perilous events 
outside our borders must not divert us from 
our problems at home. Indeed, in these days, 
our external and internal problems are one 
and inseparable. How we dispose of our in- 
ternal problems controls, to a major extent, 
what we can do to meet our external dangers. 

Our immigration and naturalization pol- 
icy is a case in point. Our policy in this 
field, which has been traditionally consid- 
ered of domestic concern only, strongly af- 
fects not only our national prestige abroad 
but also the total strength of our leadership 
in vital matters of world peace and security. 

There has been, for the past decade, an 
intensifying problem of rootless refugees in 
Europe and elsewhere. Cast up by the angry 
tides of World War II, by changes of bound- 
aries, and by the forcible transfers of popu- 
lations, these masses of refugees have threat- 
ened, and continue to threaten, the economic 
life and the political stability of the coun- 
tries into which they have been expelled 
or into which they have fied. 

Considerable numbers of these refugees 
have migrated and been resettled in many 
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countries of the world. Some haye come to 
the United States, largely under the pro- 
visions of the Displaced Persons Act. Most 
of the Jews among these refugees have, of 
course, gone to Israel. 

At this point I want to make clear, espe- 
cially because of my earlier remarks about 
the dangers which Jews behind the iron 
curtain now confront, that my deep concern 
with immigration policies is not and never 
has been based on anticipation of benefits 
for Jews. 

The number of Jews seeking immigration 
into the United States is, according to all 
factual evidence, very minimal. For those 
Jews who may yet be permitted to leave the 
Soviet satellite states, the door to Israel is 
open in eager welcome. 

No, immigration is not a Jewish question. 
My feeling on the subject of immigration 
is inspired by concern for all refugees and 
persecutees, for the homeless and the help- 
less of all nationalities and creeds—for all 
who seek asylum and opportunity for useful 
lives. These include worthy individuals in 
the overpopulated lands, such as Italy, 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Western Ger- 
many—individuals who could contribute to 
the world’s work but who find no place in 
the crowded countries they now inhabit. 
Indeed today, these people are a heavy bur- 
den rather than an asset for the countries 
in question. ‘There are many lands, includ- 
ing the United States, where these people 
and their families could find roots and could 
Jend their labor and talents to constructive 
developments; but most countries wait upon 
the leadership of the United States to show 
the way in providing haven for immigrants. 

All these circumstances underlie my own 
deep interest in immigration. At stake is 
world stability. At stake are the lives and 
future of millions of human beings. 

Last- summer the President appointed a 
special commission to study our immigration 
and naturalization policies. In recent days 
that commission has issued a comprehensive 
report, one of the most searching documents 
it has ever been my privilege to study. That 
report places in perspective the whole of 
the world’s migration and immigration prob- 
lem. It analyzes and dissects our own immi- 
gration and naturalization policies from the 
viewpoint of our traditions and of our pres- 
ent national needs. 

Written after months of study and hear- 
ings, this report characterizes the present 
immigration and naturalization laws of the 
United States as laws which, and I quote: 
“Flout fundamental American traditions 
and ideals, display a lack of faith in Amer- 
ica’s future, damage American prestige and 
position among other nations, and ignore the 
lessons of the American way of life.” 

That is the McCarran Act which is being 
so. described and condemned, It could not 
be more aptly put. 

“The Commission believes,” and again I 
am quoting from the report, “that our pres- 
ent immigration law should be completely 
rewritten.” 


THIS YEAR MUST SEE REWRITING OF M’CARRAN 
ACT 


I recall that last year a bare handful of 
us in the Senate opposed the McCarran Act 
with every resource at our command; at that 
time we said in substance precisely what 
the President’s Commission has found after 
its exhaustive study. But too few listened 
last year; too few were aroused. 

The President's veto of the McCarran Act 
‘was overridden by a combination of Sena- 
tors, consisting of some few who were con- 
vinced that the McCarran way was the right 
way, plus a great many more who didn't 
know what the McCarran Act meant and 
didn’t bother to listen to those of us who 
tried to tell them. 

Now this year, we have reason to believe 
that more Members of the Congress will 
listen. More people in this country are now 
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aroused and determined to erase this shame 
from our statute books. 

As of this moment, I do not think we have 
sufficient strength in the Congress to secure 
a complete revision of the McCarran Act, 
We need to increase our strength. Other- 
wise we will get a few minor repairs instead 
of a complete overhaul. That would be a 
farce. Such a result would set us back 
rather than move us forward. But public 
opinion can force the complete rewriting of 
the McCarran Act. Organizations like this 
one, but more of them, of all kinds and 
faiths, can join in a vast program of public 
appeal and public education, to fix this issue 
clearly in the minds of the people. 

There is no more important issue on the 
domestic scene. It is vital to us as American 
citizens. It is vital to us as leaders of free- 
dom in the world. We cannot preach free- 
dom abroad and practice police-state meth- 
ods at home. 

The denial of full and equal justice to 
aliens living in this country just because 
they are aliens must be remedied if we are to 
advocate, in world affairs, equal justice, un- 
der law, for all men and nations, — 

The distinction drawn in the McCarran 
Act between our native-born and naturalized 
citizens—one standard for the native-born 
and a more Draconian standard for the nat- 
uralized—must be promptly eliminated. 

The racial and national prejudice with 
which our immigration laws are permeated 
must be eradicated. 

The many barriers and booby traps which 
senselessly and cruelly impede the admission 
of aliens into this country must be struck 
down, in favor of a system which invites the 
most desirable immigration within a reason- 
able quota limitation, while at the same time 
keeping guard against the entry of actual 
subversives, spies, and saboteurs. 

‘This is our obligation to ourselves as Amer- 
icans and to the great traditions of the past. 
It is our obligation to enable our country 
today to pursue the goals of peace, security, 
and understanding among men, and to pro- 
mote the cause of migration and resettle- 
ment throughout the free world. 

Tt is our obligation to the purposes of hu- 
manity to make our contribution to the 
saving of human beings, to the rebuilding of 
human lives, 

But, above all, it is our obligation to the 
cause of freedom to remove the blemishes 
which the misbegotten McCarran Act has 
cast upon our advocacy of freedom and to 
eliminate the substantial threats to freedom 
and equal justice which are so viciously im- 
bedded in present law. 

The worth of the individual, the dignity 
of each human being, and the validity of 
freedom must be refiected in our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, as the light 
shines from the glowing torch in the hand 
of the Lady of Liberty at the entrance to 
New York Harbor. 

This is the task before us. We must rec- 
ognize no other outcome but victory. We 
must gird ourselves for the struggle and 
carry on with unquenchable determination, 
come what may. 


Ukrainian Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, January 22, 1953, will be the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the free and independent Ukrainian 
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Republic, which will be commemorated 
by more than 1,000,000 Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a proclamation by the 
Governor of Maryland which fittingly 
marks this great occasion. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE STATE OF MARYLAND, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION, UKRAINIAN DAY, 
JANUARY 22, 1953 


'To those of little faith, the observance of 
an anniversary of independence of a land 
which is no longer free may appear as an 
idle gesture. 

But it is not an idle gesture. 

Those of faith will know that independ- 
ence has not been lost to the Ukrainian Re- 
public. 

It is only suspended. 

Outwardly the oppressing tyrant holds his 
sway. 

But in the hearts of the brave Ukrainian 
people, the love of freedom still reigns. 

That love will rise to a demand, and will 
prevail, for it is God's will that men be free. 

It is the duty of those who cherish liberty 
everywhere to encourage and bolster this un- 
ending struggle against tyranny. 

Such encouragement can be most effective 
in those areas of our own free land where 
live many citizens whose ancestral roots are 
in the Ukraine. 

Therefore, I, Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 
ernor, do hereby proclaim January 22, 1953— 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of a free and independent Ukrainian 
Republic—to be Ukraine Day in Maryland, 
and I urge those citizens of Ukrainian de- 
scent to hold high their faith and their 
hopes, because America has not forgotten 
and shall not forget the oppressed peoples 
of the world and their struggle—which is the 
struggle of all mankind—against tyranny. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Maryland, at the city of An- 
napolis, this 17th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, 1952. 

By the Governor: 

THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
JOHN R. REEVES, 
Secretary of State. 


The Wilson Predicament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 21, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the article 
entitled “The Wilson Predicament” by 
Walter Lippmann, from Mr. Lippmann’s 
syndicated column of January 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WILSON PREDICAMENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The difficulty of Charles E. Wilson in meet- 
ing the legal requirements has caught every- 
one by surprise. For it had occurred to no 
one that a practical man of his eminence, 
used to acting on the advice of legal counsel, 
would not have taken the necessary measures 


to qualify himself before his name was pre- 
sented to the Senate. That he did not do 
this was a mistake. Quite obviously it was 
a mistake due not to an intent to violate or 
evade the law but to innocence and inex- 
perience in public life. 

The mistake having been made, the ques- 
tion now is whether it will be corrected or 
whether it will be compounded. 

Under title 18 of the United States Code, 
section 434, Wilson’s interest in the General 
Motors Corp. makes him ineligible to be Sec- 
retary of Defense. The General Motors Corp. 
is the largest single contractor with which 
the Department of Defense deals. The law 
forbids the transaction of business by an 
officer of the United States with a business 
entity when he is directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the pecuniary profits. Wilson 
holds some $2,500,000 of General Motors 
stock and has certain other financial inter- 
ests in the company. 

There are only two courses open if Wilson 
is to qualify. The one is to amend the law. 
This is Senator Tarr’s suggestion. The other 
is for Wilson to divest himself of his interests 
in the pecuniary profits of the General 
Motors Corp. This is Senator CARLSON’S 
advice. 

The advice is sound. For even if the Con- 
gress were willing to amend the law for 
Wilson’s benefit, which it certainly will not 
do quickly if it does it at all, the Eisenhower 
administration and Wilson could not, I be- 
lieve, afford to ask for or to accept such a 
special privilege for one man’s private ad- 
vantage. Far from making it easier for rich 
and successful men to take public office and 
t. hold the confidence of the public, such 
a special law will make it much more difficult 
for them to hold public confidence, It would 
in fact be a tragic blunder to inaugurate a 
conservative administration, the first in 20 
years, with special legislation for private 
benefit. 

The right thing to do is to abide by the 
law. That would mean that Wilson should 
agree to divest himself of his interests. 
Then, since the financial operation is neces- 
sarily a complicated one, the Senate would 
surely be willing to agree that the operation 
should be carried out with consideration 
and equity, as proposed for example by Sen- 
ator BUTLER, of Maryland. 

There is no way in which the law can be 
amended without creating a special privilege. 
For the policy of this law is deeply grounded 
in the whole system of our laws and in our 
moral code. The policy of the law rests on 
the principie that a public office is a public 
trust, and as Judge Story says, “if confidence 
is reposed, it must be * * * preserved 
from any intermixture of imposition.” From 
the beginning of the Republic this rule has 
been enacted in our laws. Repeatedly it has 
been reenacted ever since. 

No one, for example, can qualify for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who is 
pecuniarily interested in any common carrier, 
No one can qualify for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission who is financially 
interested in the manufacture or sale of ap- 
pliances of any kind for wire or radio com- 
munication. No one can be qualified for 
the Federal Power Commission if he is pe- 
cuniarily interested in the sale of power. 

Such a body of laws, with the principles 
and the policies they declare, cannot be 
ignored, or suddenly revised. And why 
should they be? The tax which Wilson would 
have to pay is a lot of money. But many 
another man has made a financial sacrifice 
to serve his Government which was quite 
as painful for him. Wilson is old enough 
and rich enough to pay the tax. When he 
has paid it, he will feel the better for do- 
ing it. 

For if he does pay it, he will not only 
have the office but along with it he will 
have the one indispensable thing which 
makes it possible to succeed in and to enjoy 
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a public office. That thing is the confidence 
of the country and of the Congress, 

Wilson owes it to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and to himself and, I think one 
might add, to rich and successful corpora- 
tion executives everywhere, to pay the price 
which the law requires. Two months ago 
he might have refused the offer on the 
ground that the financial sacrifice was too 
heavy. But it is now too late for that. To 
refuse now cannot but do great hurt to 
the President, who has staked so much on 
his conviction that the leaders and managers 
of the big corporations should be brought 
into the highest places of the Government. 

The money, big as it seems, is a trifle, 
mere chicken feed, as compared with the 
prestige and morale of the new adminis- 
tration. 


Navy Funds Used Illegally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, when Con- 
gress had under consideration the ap- 
propriations for operating the Govern- 
ment this year, it adopted a limitation 
amendment which I originally proposed 
in the House. The amendment pro- 
hibited use of funds for prosecution of 
the so-called Fallbrook case in southern 
California. The prohibition was written 
into the Justice Department appropria- 
tion bill because only the Justice Depart- 
ment has legal authority to prosecute the 
Fallbrook case on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The clear intent of Congress was 
to stay proceedings and prevent further 
harassment of a large group of citizens 
pending a proper negotiated settlement 
of the controversy. 

The Department of Justice complied 
with the law and stopped prosecution of 
the case by its attorneys. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy asked the Comptroller 
General for a ruling as to the legality of 
use of its funds to continue to prosecute 
the action itself. On August 29, 1952, the 
Comptroller General ruled that such use 
of Navy funds would be clearly illegal. 
He furthermore used the occasion to tell 
the Navy that even if such use were not 
illegal it would obviously be a clear eya- 
sion of the intent of Congress. In spite 
of this ruling, the Navy has arrogantly 
proceeded to illegally misuse its funds to 
prosecute the action. 

On January 19 I called this matter to 
the attention of the Comptroller General 
to make sure I had not misunderstood 
his ruling. His reply leaves no doubt 
about the matter and clearly calls for ac- 
tion by Congress and perhaps for a Navy 
court martial of those Naval officials who 
have shown so little regard for the laws 
which they are duty bound to respect 
and uphold. Military officials without 
respect for the laws of the Nation are a 
menace we should never tolerate. 

The Armed Services Committees and 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
House and Senate should look into this 
matter at once. For the information of 
the members, I am including at this 
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point a copy of the Comptroller General’s 
reply to my herinabove mentioned letter: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 19, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAM YORTY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. YorrY; I have your letter of 
January 9, 1953, wherein you request to be 
informed whether, in view of the prohibition 
‘of section 208 (d) of the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Act, 1953, approved July 
10, 1952 (66 Stat. 556, 560), restricting the 
use of funds appropriated in that act for 
preparation or prosecution of the Fallbrook 
suit, the use of Navy Department funds for 
prosecution of the said suit constitutes an il- 
legal expenditure of such funds, or, at the 
very least, a patent evasion of the Clear in- 
tent of the Congress. 

‘The use of Navy Department appropria- 
tions for the preparation or prosecution of 
the Fallbrook suit was considered in Office 
decision to the Secretary of the Navy of Au- 
gust 29, 1952, B-110945, copy of which is en- 
closed which held that such use was unau- 
thorized. However, Iam informed that such 
suit, nevertheless, still is being prosecuted by 
the Navy Department and this Office is pres- 
ently preparing a full report on the matter 
to the Congress for whatever action it con- 
siders appropriate. I shall be pleased to fur- 
nish you a copy of such report which it ts 
anticipated will be made in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. YATES, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


The United States Marine Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I insert in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me to the Marine Corps League 
at its banquet in the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on Friday night, Jan- 
uary 16, 1953: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Marine 
Corps League, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentiemen, it is superfluous for me to 
say that it is a pleasure to be here tonight. 
It is always an honor and a pleasure to meet 
with men of valor. 

The other day I mentioned to a friend 
that I was going to address the Marine Corps 

and he immediately said “oh yes, 
that's the famous organization made up of 
ex-marines.” I told him that it is a famous 
organization and that it is made up of ma- 
rines, but his expression “‘ex-marines” was 
in error, for I am convinced that there is 
mo such thing as an ex-marine. Once a per- 
son has been imbued with the Marine Corps 
spirit, he remains a marine forever. 

I have read treatises on the type of moral 
fiber that it takes to develop the will to 
win. I have studied the psychology of war, 
and I know something about the philosophy 
of men in arms, but I don't believe it would 
be possible for anyone to reduce to words 
the reason or the stimulus for that esprit 
de corps which epitomizes the Marine Corps. 

I don’t know whether that first Marine 
recruiting officer at Tunn’s Tavern in 1775 
had taken a course on public relations, but 
if not, at least he was the progenitor of the 
greatest line of military salesmen the Nation 
has ever produced, And I say that because 


every marine, in or out of uniform, is con- 
vinced that there is nothing in the world 
that can compare with a marine. And I 
agree. I don’t know what you marines have, 
but I hope, for the sake of our Nation, you 
never lose it. Your loyalty to tradition and 
pride in accomplishment, coupled with a 
burning patriotism, makes you the deadliest 
fighting unit in the world. 

When my mind wanders back through the 
history of this Nation, and I start with those 
dark days during the American Revolution, 
I cannot help but think how fortunate we 
are to have had a Marine Corps. I can 
visualize, during the early days of the Re- 
public, marines participating in the raid on 
the Bahamas, fighting at the Battles of 
Trenton and Princeton, joining John Paul 
Jones in the raid on White Haven, England, 
and marching with the Penobscot Expedi- 
tion; I can see marines in the rigging of the 
Bon Homme Richard sharpshooting at the 
British sailors of the Serapis. As the years 
roll on, I think of the marines “from the 
halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli.” 

In the War of 1812 there were marines 
aboard the Essex in her battle with the 
Alert; there were marines on the Constitu- 
tion as she fought H, M. S. Java; I can pic- 
ture marines at Fort George, Canada; I can 
see them trying to stem the onrushing tide 
of British troops at Bladensburg, and finally 
being rolled back by sheer weight of num- 
bers, but, nevertheless, withdrawing in order; 
I can visualize them at the Battle of New 
Orleans; I can see marines fighting those 
unconquerable Seminole Indians in the Bat- 
tle of Wahoo Swamp and Hatchey Lustee; 
and, as the years are added to the pages of 
history, I am reminded of the Battle of 
Quallah Batto on the island of Sumatra in 
1832, 

And, as the infant Nation became a lusty 
youngster, there were marines in the war 
with Mexico at the Battle of San Pasqual, 
Santa Clara, San Gabriel, Tobasco, and, 
finally, at Chapultepec. It was there that 
Marine Corps history was written in blood— 
the blood that entitles the marines to this 
day to wear the red stripe on their dress 
trousers. 

I try to picture marines at the Battle of 
Shanghai and Tyho Bay in 1854 and the 
Berrier- ports in 1856. And as the first rum- 
blings of the earthquake that became the 
War Between the States bordered on the 
verge of explosion, I can visualize a marine 
detachment capturing John Brown under the 
able leadership of Robert E. Lee; and when 
the awful cataclysm of civil war broke, there 
were marines at Fort Royal, First Bull Run, 
Hatteras Inlet, Slocum’s Creek, and Drewry's 
Bluff. They were with Farragut at Vicks- 
burg, they were at Port Hudson, and they 
were on board ships at Mobile Bay; and while 
brother was fighting brother in this Nation, 
there were marines aboard the Wyoming 
fighting the Japanese at Shiminoseki in 1863. 

There were marines at the Battle of the 
Sallee River forts in Korea in 1871; they 
fought Indians in the Northwest; and in the 
war with Spain they were with Dewey at 
Manila Bay. They were at Santiago and 
Guantanamo Bay. 

It was at Guantanamo Bay that our Ameri- 
can concept of the balanced fleet was con- 
ceived. The integration of Marine am- 
phibious specialists and naval surface forces 
within a naval task force may now seem a 
simple and obvious device, yet at that time 
it marked a radical departure from European 
naval thought, and gave us the organiza- 
tional philosophy that has guided our Nation 
to its position as the world’s greatest sea 
power. 

Early in the new century, Marines were on 
the march across Samar in the Philippine 
Insurrection. During the China expedition 
they fought at Tang-ku, Tientsin, and Peking. 
And as the twentieth century passed its first 
decade, they participated in the capture of 
Veracruz, and later fought bandits in Haiti, 


‘Then came World War I and Belleau Wood; 
where American Marines of the Fifth and 
Sixth Regiments participated in the first 
American offensive of that war and earned 
the title of “Deyil Dogs.” It was there, in 
France, that the world came to know Sois- 
sons, and the Argonne, where 
the Marines, fighting side by side with the 
Army, earned undying fame, And following 
the collapse of the Kaiser's government, 
while the rest of the world was at peace, 
Marines were fighting in Nicaragua, This 
proved to be the prelude to the type of fight- 
ing that Marines encountered in the. first 
American offensive at Guardalcanal. And 
then other names were added to the stream- 
ers of Marine Corps flags—Bougainville, 
Tarawa, Cape Gloucester, Kwajalein, Saipan, 
Tinian, Peleliu, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 

And now new names are being added to 
that glorious history—names such as: Chan- 
gallon Valley, Obong-ma Ridge, Naktong 
River, Seoul, Inchon, Chosan Reservoir, 
Heartbreak Ridge, and though I hope with 
all my heart that I am wrong, there may 
well be names to come that are—as yet— 
unfamiliar to all of us. 

But I do not want to spend the short time 
I have this evening telling you about things 
that you all know better than I. I think i+ 
is sufficient to say that the history of America 
is the history of the United States Marine 
Corps, 

I can remember not too long ago when 
there were some who felt that the need for 
a Marine Corps had passed. Many of us dis- 
agreed with those people, and I am sure that 
those who felt then that the Marine Corps 
could be relegated to a position of insignifi- 
cance in our military structure are now very 
happy that such an event did not take place, 
We even passed a law—not too long ago— 
just to make doubly sure that such a catas- 
trophe did not take place. 

Back in June of 1950 there were only 74,000 
marines scattered throughout the world. 
Within a matter of days after the outbreak 
of war in Korea two regiments of Regulars 
were formed into a brigade and were on their 
way to Korea. Their early commitment to 
action undoubtedly was the deciding factor 
in stemming the onrushing North Koreans, 
Their mission was to plug the dangerous gaps 
that were developing in the Pusan perimeter, 
and that mission was fulfilled. In the 
meantime, back in the United States, Marine 
reservists were being ordered to active duty 
to bring up to strength a sufficient number 
of men to form the first Marine division in 
Korea. I can think of no clearer evidence 
of their claim of being ready to fight on 
short notice than to recall to mind the fact 
that a division of Marines, with supporting 
aircraft, made up of Reserves and Regulars, 
landed at Inchon and fought their way into 
Seoul within three short months after the 
outbreak of the war in Korea. 

I hope you will forgive me for speculating 
as to what might have happened had we 
had three fully equipped divisions, together 
with three fully equipped Marine air wings 
ready to move on a few days’ notice during 
those dark days of July 1950. It may be 
that there would not have been a Korea in 
the first place. But that is water over the 
dam and now we must lock to the future. 

Today we have three divisions and three 
air wings—a Marine Corps in excess of 230,- 
000 men. We shall keep that strength. I¢ 
might go higher—but it must not be reduced. 
For we must never again be lulled into the 
false sense of security that prevailed in June 
of 1950. And we must never again pay the 
terrible cost of rapid demobilization. I 
think I speak for many when I say that the 
most tragic consequence of World War H 
was our naive belief that we had attained 
peace. We soon learned that we had only 
gained a brief respite—for we have been at 
war with Russia since the end of 1945. 

But even the cold war that followed World 
War Ii was disregarded by some—and when 
Korea broke into fames on June 25, 1950, 
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we still had not learned our lesson, I hope 
and pray that that lesson need never be 
repeated. 

We must remain constantly on our guard. 
We must remain strong—militarlly; and we 
must remain strong economically. We have 
already demonstrated our ability to do that. 
In fact, it may surprise some of you to learn 
that our national security effort, in 1952, 
took only about 15 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. While that is not a small 
bite, nevertheless, it is not large compared 
with the results that we hope to achieve. 

I don’t know what part of that 15 percent 
gross national product went to the Marine 
Corps but I am confident it was money well 
invested. 

Now what I have said so far tonight might 
lead you to the conclusion that I am pro- 
Marine Corps. That is a very valid conclu- 
sion. But at the same time, I want to em- 
phasize the fact that I am also pro-Army, 
pro-Navy, and pro-Air Force because basi- 
cally each of these services is a part of what 
I consider to be a balanced or integrated 
force. That is an expression that we hear 
a lot about, but sometimes lose sight of, par- 
ticularly when money and appropriations are 
involved. 

A balanced force does not mean that each 
service should receive an equal share of the 
national defense budget. As a matter of 
fact, I can think of only one budget since the 
adoption of the National Security Act which 
could have led anyone to the conclusion that 
the even distribution of appropriations con- 
stituted a balanced force. My conception 
of a balanced force is one in which all of 
the services are integrated into a fighting 
unit. And I am not talking about merger. 
I can think of nothing more dangerous for 
our national security than a merger of our 
Armed Forces. But I do believe that the 
services must work in cooperation with each 
other at all times. The capabilities of any 
one service must at all times be tied in with 
the capabilities of the other services. 

There would be no sense, for example, in 
having a large standing Army without the 
ability to transport that Army to a given 
place and at a given time. There would be 
no sense in having an air arm capable of 
reaching the enemy from advanced bases, 
without having the equally important capa- 
bility of seizing or holding those advanced 
bases. 

And so long as man fights man, we are 
going to need all four branches of the service. 

We are going to need the relatively small, 
mobile, hard-hitting, highly efficient, Marine 
Corps to put out the fires before they be- 
come terrible conflagrations. We are going 
to need the Marines with their close air sup- 
port to make amphibious operations and as- 
sault landings. But we are also going to 
need the Navy to get to where we have to go, 
to soften the landing beaches, to keep the 
sea lanes open. We are going to need the 
Air Force to blast the strategic targets, pro- 
tect the skies. overhead and stand ready to 
retaliate with devastating effect should total 
war be thrust upon us. 

And last, but certainly not least, we will 
always need the Army to fight the major 
ground battles and to hold the real estate 
which determines whether there has been 
& victory. ` 

I envision all four of these services as 
one fighting team, a team which fought to- 
gether in World War I, World War JI, and 
now in Korea. Unification on the fighting 
fronts needed no legislation; it existed long 
before the National Security Act. 

And the reason that I emphasize this 
teamwork, this integrated and balanced force 
proposition, is to set the record clear if there 
still be any doubt as to the status of the 
Marine Corps. While it is not a part of the 
Navy, it is a part of the Naval Establish- 
- ment, and I hope it will never lose its naval 
character. I hope that balanced naval force 
concept, conceived in 1898 at Guantanamo 
Bay and continuously improved, will never 


be altered. Nor would I like to see the effi- 
ciency and hard-hitting effectiveness of the 
Marine Corps reduced by an expansion to 
such an extent that its present high stand- 
ards of performance would suffer. Quality 
must never give way to quantity—not with 
the Marines. 

I want to stress the fact that the Marine 
Corps must never lose its close identity to the 
Navy, and I can state quite frankly, that I 
don’t know a single responsible officer in the 
Marine Corps today who desires to sever 
the long-standing relationship it has had 
with the Navy. It seems clear to me that 
basically the Navy and the Marine Corps 
go hand and glove together. The Marines 
are the soldiers of the sea. They are ex- 
perts and have no peer in the art of am- 
phibious warfare. Their planes operate from 
carriers when possible, and their pilots must 
have the versatility of sea and land opera- 
tors. Marine Corps landings on enemy ter- 
ritory against a fortified position would be 
impossible in most instances without naval 
bombardment from the sea and air. 

While they have their own engineering 
battalions, nevertheless the C. B. battalions 
are its main contractors. It was not just a 
mere choice of words that led to that part 
of the National Security Act which says that 
“the Marine Corps shall be organized, 
trained, and equipped to provide fleet marine 
forces of combined arms, together with op- 
erating air components, for service with the 
fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases and for the conduct of such land 
operations as may be essential to the prose- 
cution of a naval campaign.” 

Marine Corps logistics must be based upon 
the requirements of naval campaigns. Ma- 
rine combat organizations must be designed 
for amphibious assaults. In other words, 
the Marines are specialists in a highly tech- 
nical and sometimes very complicated field 
of warfare. They have earned the admira- 
tion and respect not only of the American 
people, but of all free nations of the world 
because of their exploits and ability. It 
must never be diluted by assuming the mul- 
titude of services and housekeeping activi- 
ties that are inevitable with self-autonomy; 
nevertheless the Marine Corps must be ac- 
corded its proper recognition within the De- 
partment of Defense and the Naval Estab- 
lishment. 

I have heard some people say that there 
are just a limited number of men in the 
United States who can qualify for the Marine 
Corps. I don’t think that is true, because I 
am convinced that with present training 
procedures we can make a marine out of any 
young man who can qualify for any type of 
military service. As a matter of fact, that is 
what they did during World War II, and what 
they have done, at least for a part of the war 
in Korea. But I do think that part of the 
secret of success of the Corps is its compact- 
ness, its pride, and that intangible but price- 
less esprit de corps—and I would not like to 
see these characteristic features of the Ma-' 
rine Corps minimized by unreasonable ex- 
pansion. 

One of the great attributes of the Marine 
Corps is its normal ability to maintain high 
standards based upon a yolunteer system. 

In World War II the Marine Corps made 
use of the draft, but this was not because 
they could not obtain volunteers. During 
the recent very rapid expansion of the Ma- 
rine Corps, due to the Korean war, it was 
necessary to make temporary use of the Se- 
lective Service System to build up Marine 
forces to war strength. But I am happy to 
say that the Marine Corps for some months 
now has been on a purely voluntary basis. 
During the latter part of 1953 the Marine 
Corps may well again have to resort to the 
Selective Service System, because starting in 
July of this year the Marine Corps will have 
to replace approximately 100,000 men within 


a period of a few months. But I hope that, 
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it will be possible for the Marine Corps to 
sustain itself on a purely voluntary basis. 

` I don’t want to leave the thought, how- 
ever, that inductees do not meet the high 
standards of the Marine Corps, Anyone who 
has such a thought need only speak to the 
officers and men who have been in Korea who 
have served with those inductees. They are 
all Americans with a common heritage. But 
I do think that the performance of the in- 
ductees who have served in the Marine Corps, 
and who have kept the high standards of the 
Corps, is a compliment to Marine Corps 
training methods. I am sure we would all 
prefer to see our armed services maintained 
on a purely voluntary basis, but, regardless 
of whether men serve in our armed services 
by choice or by induction, they all serve well. 

We are faced with the depressing but un- 
challenged fact that for the foreseeable fu- 
ture we must maintain an armed force ca- 
pable of deterring aggression and at the 
same time capable of rapid expansion should 
total war be our fate. To meet this con- 
tinuing threat, we are building up the larg- 
est peacetime Air Force in the history of the 
United States. We have practically doubled 
the size of our Navy since 1950. We have 
doubled the size of our Army, and we have 
more than tripled the size of the Marine 
Corps. This is a tremendous burden for the 
American people, but there appears to be no 
alternative. Perhaps now that our capital 
investment and our build-up of heavy equip- 
ment has almost been completed, we will 
soon be in a position to reduce some defense 
expenditures. That will be welcome news to 
the taxpayers. But the days of the $14,000,- 
000 budget for our national security are, I 
am afraid, gone for many years to come. The 
price of liberty is heavy in dollars—but it is a 
price the American people willingly pay—so 
long as they receive the security for which 
they pay, and to which they are entitled. 

I am happy to say that we pretty nearly 
all feel that we get from the Marine Corps 
just what we hope for—a dollar's worth of 
security for every dollar invested. 

I don’t want to complete this statement 
tonight without paying special tribute to the 
Marine reservists who made possible the 
existence of the -First Marine Division in 
combat in Korea 3 months after the war 
began. 

These reservists who formed not only a 
good portion of the First Marine Division, 
but who also made possible the creation of 
the Second and Third Marine Divisions, to- 
gether with supporting aircraft, demon- 
strated an incomparable devotion to their 
Nation and their Corps, 

I think it is remarkable that 100 percent 
of all units of the Marine Corps Organized 
Reserve which were in existence in June 
of 1950 were ordered to active duty. Over 
90 percent of the personnel of the ground 
forces, and 93 percent of the personnel of 
the aviation units of the Organized Reserve 
reported for active duty when so ordered. 
Sixty-nine percent of the Inactive Reserve 
which was in existence in June of 1950 were 
ordered to active duty. Over 110,000 men 
responded to this call of the Reserve. And 
when we consider the fact that there has 
been considerable talk about a “lost-paper 
reserve,” perhaps you would be interested 
to know that less than three-tenths of 1 
percent of the Marine Corps Reserve could 
not be reached by letter. This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a Reserve worthy of the name. 
This is the sort of Reserve to be proud of. 

You know, Members of Congress are well 
aware of the problems of our recalled reserv- 
ists; we know better perhaps than many 
people think we do about the heartbreaks 
that result when men are called back to 
serve again just as they are getting their 
second start in life. Many of these recalled 
reservists who have served, or are now serv- 
ing. in the Marine Corps or in our other 
services, never visualized the type of emer- 
gency that arose when the war started in 
Korea. I don’t suppose anyone will ever 
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know the sacrifices that were made by many 
of these men. But I would like to say here 
and now that the splendid devotion of these 
Marine reservists who were ordered back to 
active duty in 1950, and in later years, was 
of a type unparalleled in our history. Their 
complaints were few, and I think that I am 
not being obsequious when I say that never 
have so many people responded to a call to 
duty with so little bitterness. 

Today the Marine Corps is rebuilding its 
Organized Reserve units in various parts of 
the Nation. They are also rebuilding the 
Volunteer Reserve; I sincerely hope that it 
will not be necessary for these men, many 
of whom will be veterans of two wars, to 
again have to serve their Nation, But I am 
confident of one thing, if a third world war 
is our destiny, then this group of men will 
be like those Marine minutemen of 1950— 
they will again spring to arms if they are 
called. 

No one can predict what the future holds, 
we are in a new age—an age which is wit- 
nessing the development of weapons of 
devastation beyond the wildest dreams of a 
few years ago. We cannot hope to match 
communism in manpower, but we can match 
it and I am confident, surpass it, in techno- 
logical advances. Recently I witnessed tan- 
gible evidence of this progress, but, of course, 
I am not at liberty to discuss what I saw. 
We Americans seem to have an inherent me- 
chanical ability, we have a natural talent 
for organization and cooperation when the 
situation demands that type of action. We 
have demonstrated that ability time and 
time again. It is most evident among our 
Armed Forces. 

The fashion today seems to be that of 
criticizing our Armed Forces for every mis- 
take they make. Well, obviously they should 
be criticized for mistakes, and I am sure 
that the Committee on Armed Services of 
both Houses will do exactly that—when it 
is justified. But I would just like to suggest 
that perhaps one day it might be wise to 
investigate the Armed Services from another 
approach. Perhaps we should make an ef- 
fort to study and report to the American 
people on the tremendous tasks our Armed 
Forces do for us—tasks they do well—and 
without fanfare. Because we have every rea- 
son to be proud of our uniformed services 
and we must encourage them in every way. 
They stand between us and a godless form 
of government that would destroy all of the 
things which we hold dear. 

Tonight we are paying tribute to an in- 
comparable military organization and to 
those men and women who have served in or 
are now serving in that organization, They 
have earned that tribute. 

The Marine Corps, together with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, comprises a combina- 
tion of forces which represents the hope of a 
free world. It is America’s answer to the 
bloody, ruthless, relentless specter of com- 
munism, It is our ability to deter aggres< 
sion, our willingness to die for freedom, and 
our capacity to retaliate with devastating 
effect that the Communists understand. 

We must maintain that power under wise, 
courageous, and conscientious military lead- 
ers, subject always to civilian authority. 

Iam confident we will do exactly that. 

Semper Fidelis. 


Servant of God, Lead On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include the following poem by 
Charles A, Richards: 
SERVANT or Gop, Leap ON 
Sall on once more, oh Ship of State, 
Amid the rocks and dangers great, 
For one who trusts in truth and God 
Has grasped the helm, and with the mood 
Of peace for all God’s sons of men, 
Heads for the open sea again. 


The whole world groans beneath the load 
Of hate and greed and fear and blood, 
While nations, roused from age long sleep, 
Are stumbling heavily to their feet 

To join this cry that rings abroad, 

“Oh give us peace, Leader of God.” 


Vast thousands blinded by their'tears 
Are cringing ‘neath their abject fears 

Of him who, with a leader’s mind, 

Seeks servitude for all mankind; 

They look for rifts within their clouds, 
And yearn for peace instead of shrouds, 


Leader of God all hail! All hail! 

With the millions that follow you cannot fail 
To stem the tide of greed and hate, 

To lift those struggling ’gainst seeming fate, 
To pierce the clouds that hide the sun 

Of those in servitude and wrong; 

Servant of God lead on! Lead on! 


—Charles A. Richards. 
DECEMBER 6, 1952. 


The McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
*IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr, FINE. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp 
of January 6 contains my statement in 
explanation of my bill to repeal the Mc- 
Carran-Walter law. I took the position 
that when President Eisenhower joined 
the ranks of those who advocated the re- 
writing of the McCarran law in favor 
of a better law, there could then be no 
doubt on both sides of the aisle that 
American immigration policy was no 
longer a partisan political issue. The 
President sought a law that will “strike 
an intelligent balance between the immi- 
gration welfare of America and the 
prayerful hopes of the unhappy and the 
oppressed.” This, in my opinion, was 
the directive to the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the-Senate and the House to re- 
view and revise our immigration laws 
to the end that the Congress might en- 
act a new and equitable immigration bill, 

Who can deny that our new President 
has been motivated by only his deep- 
rooted belief in what is best for our great 
country? Who can charge Cardinal 
Mooney, of Detroit; Archbishop Cushing, 
of Boston; Cardinal McIntyre, of Los 
Angeles; and the many other clergymen 
of every faith and denomination, who 
have also been critical of the McCarran 
Act, with un-American leanings? 

There are many outstanding, well- 
thought-of, religious, civic, and veteran 
organizations who have gone on record in 
condemnation of the McCarran Act as 
iniquitous. 

It is evident that when attack comes 
from so many different and diverse in- 
terests, there must be something wrong 
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with the McCarran law, and remedial 
legislation becomes a necessity. 

The recent charge by one of my col- 
leagues that so many professionals, in- 
cluding professional Jews, are shedding 
crocodile tears for no reason whatsoever 
overlooks the denunciation of the re- 
strictive provisions of the McCarran law 
by leaders of every religious faith. This 
unwarranted personal attack on Ameri- 
cans who seek repudiation of one of the 
basic fallacies of the McCarran law 
must not be tolerated. Sweeping char- 
acterizations about any religious group 
can only give comfort and aid to Mos- 
cow’s new anti-Semitic drive—a situa- 
tion to be earnestly avoided if human 
society is to be spared eventual grief 
and distress. 

While it is true that much time and 
effort were expended in formulating the 
McCarran Act, nevertheless it can be 
“badly drafted, confusing, and in some 
respects unworkable,” as the Catholic 
weekly, America, issue of January 10, 
1953, has found. 

Mounting opposition to its provisions 
should be accepted in good faith and 
with due respect. Honest disagreements 
should be met not with personal attacks 
and recriminations but with a cooper- 
ative desire to meet the issues squarely 
and forthrightly. I am sure that in the 
final analysis the issue of American im- 
migration policy will be so handled. 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George S. Schuyler, from the Pittsburgh 
Courier of January 10, 1953: 


THERE'S NOTHING Wronc WITH Pat McCar- 
RAN’S ACT 
(By George S. Schuyler) 


The hypocrisy of the opponents of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration control law 
which went into effect in late December is 
truly tremendous. 

As was to be expected, there has been a loud 
yawp because the new law (the best and most 
liberal this Nation—or any other—has had) 
is concerned primarily with the welfare and 
security of the United States and not with 
the rescue of assorted refugees. In pur- 
suance of that goal the law requires the 
careful examination of all persons entering 
the United States for any purpose whether 
for temporary or permanent residence. 

Of course this is a great inconvenience to 
the several thousand persons who apply for 
entrance every day, but surely it is better 
for them to be in¢onvenienced than it is for 
the Nation to be imperiled. Entering any 
country is not an inherent right but a po- 
litical privilege, and I've entered enough 
foreign countries to know how strict are the 
laws elsewhere. 

The United States has no obligation to 
open its gates to everybody because they 
have experienced difficulties at home, either 
political, social, or economic, 
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We keep out the insane and the diseased, 
and we should keep out those who hold be- 
liefs detrimental to the Nation. We already 
have enough Socialists, Communists, Nazis, 
Fascists, and their assorted fellow travelers 
within our borders without admitting more. 

If, as is argued, these people are sọ sO- 
cially useful, then they should stay in Eu- 
rope which is in dire need of rehabilitation. 

A great claque has gone up from the so- 
called intellectuals because sundry profes- 
sors, writers, and politicians have been ex- 
cluded because some years ago they joined 
Communist or Communist-front organiza- 
tions, and now, having suddenly seen the 
light of reason, want to rush into the United 
States without careful examination. 

Some opponents of the new law would 
have us believe that it will lose us friends 
and lower our prestige in the world if we 
don’t uncritically lower the bars. Now the 
fact is that the only thing that lowers the 
prestige of any nation is weakness. 

The prestige of the Soviet Union is high 
because it is a powerful government, re- 
gardless of the fact that it has murdered 
scores of millions of its hapless victims 
and enslaved hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. The same is true of Red China. India 
with 60,000,000 outcasts is highly esteemed. 

One of the biggest wails against the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is that it discriminates 
against eastern and southern Europeans in 
favor of western Europeans, and permits only 
a token number of Orientals and Africans 
to permanently enter. 

The reason, of course, is that Congress 
does not want to increase our cultural and 
social headaches. Culturally, this is a west- 
ern European—specifically an Anglo-Saxon— 
nation regardless of its racial composition, 
and in the past much of our social difficulties 
have stemmed from indigestible elements 
in the population. 

Contrary to the ideal, this Nation is not 
actually a melting pot but a polyglot stew 
with the morsels staying pretty much sepa- 
rate. We may not like it but that’s a fact. 

Perhaps it shouldn’t be, but that’s life; 
and every nation recognizes that fact of 
life in its immigration policy. People of 
divergent cultures simply do not mix well 
when living together. 

The hypocrisy of the opponents of the new 
law is glaringly revealed in their insistence 
on eastern and southern Europeans being 
given the same quota as British, Dutch, 
French, Irish, and Scandinavians; but while 
stressing the basis of need, they are silent 
about the Arabians, Chinese, Indians, Indo- 
nesians, and Japanese whose needs are 10 
times greater. 

There are nearly 900,000 Arabs who were 
chased out of Israel by the Zionists and now 
rest on the desert sands, but despite their 
dire need none of these McCarran Act op- 
ponents even suggests that these Arabs be 
given preference over others. 

India and Japan are more cursed by over- 
population than any eastern or southern 
European country ever was, and the eco- 
nomic plight of these people is infinitely 
worse, but no one can recall anybody urging 
that hundreds of thousands of these hapless 
folk be brought to this country because they 
are the neediest people on earth, 

It is not a matter of race but of culture. 
Do Negroes and Mexicans in the Southwest 
customarily fraternize and intermarry? How 
close is the association between Puerto 
Ricans and United States Negroes in New 
York? 

The East Indians and Negroes in Trinidad 
and British Guiana have lived in juxtaposi- 
tion for a century but do not fraternize and 

never intermarry. Is there much 
fraternity between the Negroes in California 
and the people of Japanese and Chinese 
derivation? 

How frequently do Italians and Irish 
march to the altar? The Japanese and Ger- 


man colonies in Brazil remain intact and 
virtually unabsorbed. Negroes and whites 
here, in Brazil and throughout the Caribbean 
while of similar culture rarely intermarry. 

Personally, I should prefer it to be other- 
wise but I have to face the facts of life, and 
so do all governments in considering their 
immigration policies. 

I do not think the law here should be 
changed in order to satisfy a few selfish 
cliques in the United States who have some- 
body in Europe they want to rescue. If the 
law is to be changed, it should favor (a) the 
West Indians, (b) the Mexicans, and (c) the 
South Americans, while excluding all totali- 
tarian-minded people of whatever race or 
color, 


A Toast to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert a toast to the flag, prepared and 
delivered by Richard Roy, a senior in 
the Notre Dame High School, of Berlin, 
N. H., on the occasion of the raising of 
a flag which had been flown over the 
National Capitol: 

A TOAST TO THE FLAG 

I give you this evening a toast to the flag 
of our country. 

To the flag of the first Republic on earth 
which made the people superior to the state, 
and men free and equal under the law. The 
first flag to cleanse in the blood of its he- 
roes, the dark stain of human slavery from 
its folds of freedom and democracy. The 
first flag to sail the seas, free and unmo- 
lested. The first flag to go journeying forth 
across the broad prairies beyond the Mis- 
sissippi; to ripple forth in all its glory from 
the lofty, snmow-clad peaks of the Rockies 
and to blazon in the sunshine of the great 
Northwest along the trail of Fremont and 
Clark. The first flag to greet the silent dawn 
in the vast, interminable wastes.of the north 
pole and the first flag to float over enfran- 
chised Cuba and Hawaii. 

I give you this flag, with all its symbolic 
colors: Its red, for the blood of American 
heroes who have loved and defended it. Its 
blue, for the sheen of the restless seas that 
encompass and protect it. Its white, for the 
clear day, for the union of all of the colors 
of the spectrum, for the peaks of her white 
mountains, and for the drifting snows of her 
prairie wastes—aye, white—clear through. 

I give you this flag, with all its hopes and 
prayers; its faith and purpose. The bright 
fiag; the cheerful flag; the undying and 
courageous, and the merciful flag. The flag 
that rose triumphant from the sea where 
the Lusitania went down. The flag that 
flung its protecting folds over the widowed, 
the fatherless, and the homeless in stricken 
Belgium. That flag that would not yield a 
single foot in the terrific storm of St. Mi- 
hiel. The flag that the little children of 
the world love and respect. The flag which 
spells new-found liberty to the oppressed 
of all lands. The flag that has never touched 
the ground or been set beneath the foot of 
tyranny. The flag of a free people. The 
flag of an undying union of sovereign States 
joined together in the yet greater sovereignty 
of a Nation. 

I give you, Americans, the world over—our 
flag. To you, citizens of Berlin, N. H., I give 
this flag with its own true story. It was 
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on the 2d day of October 1952, feast so dear 
to us all, that of the angel guardians, when 
this flag was seen flowing over the National 
Capitol in Washington. On the morrow of 
that memorable day, through the courtesy 
of our Congressman, that same flag was for- 
warded to our school, where it will again 
take to the breeze, tomorrow, November i11, 
Armistice Day. This time it will no longer 
be bathing in the warm sunshine of the 
District of Columbia but in the crisp, in- 
vigorating air of the White Mountains, 
Over our school it will wave and will be 
proudly hailed by the 430 students of the 
Notre Dame High School as well as by the 
19,000 population of the city of Berlin. 

Friends, I give you this flag, with its mean- 
ing, its achievements, its ideals—the flag of 
the United States of America. 


We're for Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial under 
date of January 21, 1953, from the An- 
derson Herald, Anderson, Ind., entitled 
“We're for Wilson.” 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense-designate, was a resident of An- 
derson, Ind., which is in the district I 
have the privilege to represent. He is so 
well known in that community and in 
our entire district that people there do 
not think of him as a man who owns a 
certain amount of stock in a large indus- 
trial corporation, but rather as a down- 
to-earth ordinary citizen with the abili- 
ties that are needed so much in govern- 
mental affairs today. 

I am pleased to add this testimony 
from the citizens of this community 
where Mr. Wilson spent his formative 
adult years. 

The editorial follows: 

WE'RE FOR WILSON 

We're mad this morning. Mad and dis- 
gusted. 

Because this is the day Charles E. Wilson, 
designated by President Eisenhower for the 
biggest job in the world, goes before a Sen- 
ate committee that will debate his fitness for 
service to the Nation. 

We are mad about the tragic state of 
affairs in which the United States Govern- 
ment finds itself—a state of affairs so snarled 
up by an intricate network of law that the 
people of the United States are virtually 
incapable of making use of one of the finest 
administrative minds in the world. 

We think we have a very special reason to 
be mad, too. Because this community—to 
say nothing of this newspaper—has a pro- 
prietary interest in C. E. Wilson, 

We are convinced that Mr. Wilson is known 
personally and intimately by more rank-and- 
file citizens in Anderson than in any other 
community in the world. 

He is known here by the barber who cut 
his hair, by the dairyman who delivered his 
milk, by the physician who tended his ills, 
by the dentist who filled his teeth, by the 
trashman who hauled away his garbage, by 
the newsboy who delivered his newspaper, 
by the teachers who instructed his children, 
by the clergyman who nourished his soul, 
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Through those associations, C. E. Wilson's 
integrity was tested a thousand times. And 
never was it found wanting. 

This community knows Mr, Wilson because 
this community made him. 

He came here a young engineer, 
an industrial titan. 

The people of Anderson could build a 
mountain of testimonials to his honesty and 
his basic soundness, Nothing the partisan 
politician can do or say will shake our faith 
in our old and trusted friend. 

And yet the Nation stands in danger of 
losing his services—at a time when America 
needs its most tested and experienced hands 
at the helm. 

Isn't it a curious system that penalizes ini- 
tiative and punishes success? That requires 
its public servants to embark upon their 
careers in government penniless and desti- 
tute—shorn of the fruits of genius and hard 
work? 

Perhaps some of the objectors are con- 
scientious in fearing that General Motors 
will enjoy undue advantage if C. E. Wilson 
becomes Secretary of Defense, They forget 
that General Motors has demonstrated time 
and again its ability to operate successfully 
and prosperously without the United States 
Government—without one single contract for 
guns or tanks or planes. And they forget too 
that the United States Government in this 
period of critical mobilization simply cannot 
operate without the know-how and brains of 
General Motors. j 

We believe that Mr. Wilson’s talents must 
be made available to the people of the United 
States, that the Congress must do whatever 
proves necessary to remove the barriers tọ 
his service. 

And we think that we in his home town— 
we who knew him best in his formative 
years—have a right to speak longest and 
loudest in his defense. 


He left 


Federal Lands Inventory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call the attention of Con- 
gress to an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on January 18, 
1953, commenting on the speech of Lau- 
rence F. Lee, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in which 
Mr. Lee points out the serious situation 
we have in the amount of Government- 
owned real estate. The more real estate 
the Government owns the smaller our 
tax base is, particularly the tax base for 
State and local governments, where the 
greatest problem lies. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL LANDS INVENTORY 

When Congress starts on its avowed mis- 
sion of trimming the Truman budget, it can 
store up substantial savings for the future 
by establishing now a policy of slicing out 
funds for more Government-owned real 
estate. Already, through 40 different agen- 
cies, it owns 455,146,726 acres, or 24 percent 
of the Nation's area. 

In adition to these, said President Lau- 
rence F. Lee, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in a speech to the American Cat- 
tlemen’s Association recently, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the last few months 
has taken over 112,000 acres of forest lands in 


Arkansas, and the Department of Agriculture 
is seeking to buy 35,000,000 acres east of the 
Mississippi River to enlarge national forests, 
He advocated an immediate “State-by-State, 
bureau-by-bureau inventory of Federal real 
estate by Congress as the first step toward 
reducing the Federal land empire.” 

The recommendation is a sound one. No 
one knows in detail the extent and essen- 
tiality of the Government’s encroachments. 
An inventory which would require every 
agency to list and defend its holdings should 
enable Congress to determine whether the 
national public interest is really being served 
when up to 80 percent of some northwestern 
States are held, tax free, by the Government, 

Mr, Lee’s point to the cattlemen was that 
Federal land-grabbing is preventing fullest 
livestock production at a time when the Na- 
tion’s meat needs are great and rising. 
Equally as important, we believe, is the tax 
loss to the States involved, the consequent 
greater tax burden on their residents and 
the cost of maintaining the ever-larger bu- 
reaus administering the empire, 


Offshore Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 16 ex-President Truman issued an 
Executive order which has unnecessarily 
confused and further embittered the 
tidelands controversy. On January 19 I 
introduced H, R. 1931 to set aside that 
order. 

I include the following pertinent edi- 
torial appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor on January 19, 1953: 

OFFSHORE OIL 


It seems to us unfortunate that President 
Truman should cast a sour note of bitter 
controversy into the mellow harmony of his 
farewells. His decision to declare by Execu- 
tive order that offshore oil deposits are part 
of naval reserves is not in the spirit of his 
final fireside chat. 

Advocates of State ownership declare that 
the action means nothing since the incoming 
President or Congress can reverse it. Con- 
gress has already voted twice to overrule the 
Supreme Court and give the offshore lands 
to the States. Mr. Truman blocked the move 
by vetoes, but Mr. Eisenhower is expected to 
agree. So the Executive order is unlikely to 
do more than delay action and dramatize 
the claim that these ‘resources belong to the 
whole Nation. 

Mr. Truman’s charge that oil companies 
are trying to steal the offshore deposits only 
embitters a controversy already too frantic, 
There are at least three views of the ques- 
tion taken by intelligent and sincere men: 
The outright State-ownership position; the 
view that dual sovereignty is involved and 
that the question should be compromised; 
and the outright national control position, 
But neither the President nor his extremer 
opponents who also cry “steal” have con- 
tributed to temperate discussion and solu- 
tion. 

‘This question is not going to be rightly and 
finally settled until more of those who dis- 
cuss it recognize that there are honest and 
intelligent differences of opinion to be un- 
derstood and resolved. We hope that when 
Congress again takes it up a more reasonable 
atmosphere will prevail, 
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Nazism Is Not Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr, Speaker, re- 
cent events in Germany have clearly 
recalled to us the hideous record of the 
Nazi regime in Germany and have proved 
that today neo-nazism remains a real 
threat. The greatest struggle of our 
times is that of liberal democracy and 
freedom against totalitarianism and 
slavery. In concentrating our efforts 
against the evils of communism we could 
lose sight of the fact that fascism is 
equally dangerous and imperils democ- 
racy. This would be a grievous error 
on our part. We must remain alert to 
the latter danger, also, and halt the re- 
surgence of nazism at once. 

The following article which appeared 
in the New York Times on January 19, 
1953, concisely sets forth the need for 
effective action, and I am inserting it in 
the Recor so that Members of Congress 
may have the opportunity to read it: 


Nazism Hancs ON 


It is valuable to be reminded—as we were 
last week—that nazism is not dead in Ger- 
many. We need to be taught that lesson 
again and again for a variety of reasons. 
Among them is the postulate that totalitar- 
ianism, whether of the left or of the right, is 
a profoundly felt and virile manifestation of 
our times. Its roots took shape in the forces 
and ideas that brought about the French 
Revolution, and they are not to be eradicated 
by lopping off such evil fruits as Hitler and 
Mussolini. : 

Another lesson worth keeping in mind 
these days when the Communist type of 
totalitarianism is public enemy No. 1, is that 
the right wing, or Fascist type, is not only a 
poisonous weed, too, but is a diferent one. 
Unless that difference is kept clearly in mind 
we are always in danger of tolerating, or 
even embracing, one form of totalitarianism 
to combat the other. The real struggle of 
our times is that of liberal democracy 
against totalitarianism. This ought to be a 
truism, but it is often forgotten, and we need 
a jolt now and then to remember. 

This past week provided two such jolts out 
of Germany. On Thursday the British ar- 
rested seven former Hitlerite officials in West- 
ern Germany under charges of plotting to 
restore Nazi power. On Saturday a survey 
by the United States High Commissioner’s 
office in Germany described a resurgence of 
nazism among German youth and among 
elements of the public. In the eastern zone, 
where the Communist form of totalitarianism 
is in power, the anti-Semitism which Hitler 
used with such horrible effectiveness is being 
revived. 

This does not prove that Hitlerism is re- 
turning to Germany, of course. As of today, 
neo-nazism is very much of a minority move- 
ment. What is frightening is that, given 
time and a certain chain of circumstances, a 
form of nazism could again rise to power in 
Germany. The alternative must not come 
from the revolutionary Marxism-Stalinism 
of the eastern zone, but from the liberal 
democracy of the West. 

The German picture is the clearest possible 
proof that ideas are not killed by weapons. 
Materially speaking, nazism was smashed into 
a pulp by 1945, but the firm and vigorous 
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roots remained. So today we read of neo- 
nazism in Germany and Austria, neo-fascism 
in Italy, falangism in Spain, Peronism in 
Argentina, Malanism in South Africa—flowers 
of evil coming out of the same roots. If we 
are not careful they will grow into a jungle 
while we concentrate too exclusively on the 
Communist danger. 


Voluntary Insurance Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the controversy that 
raged some time ago about union oper- 
ated welfare funds, it should be interest- 
ing for the public to peruse the report 
emanating from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration on voluntary insurance 
plans. That report ranked the United 
Mine Workers welfare fund over all 
others in the amount of benefits provided 
for each dollar spent. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article from 
the United Mine Workers Journal of 
January 15, relating some of the obser- 
vations in the report on the benefits and 
the efficient conduct of the mine work- 
ers fund. The survey showed that the 
fund returned 97.1 percent of medical 
and hospital expenditures in actual 
benefits. 

The article follows: 


WELFARE FUND RETURNS MORE BENEFITS PER 
DOLLAR SPENT THAN ANY OTHER PLAN 


. The medical care program of the United 
Mine Workers welfare and retirement fund 
tops all comparable voluntary health plans 
in the Nation in the amount of benefits it 
furnishes for every dollar it spends, a Federal 
Social Security Administration survey has 
Tevealed. 

Results of the extensive review of volun- 
tary insurance plans were published in the 
‘atest issue of the Social Security Bulletin, 
monthly publication of the FPSA’s Division 
of Research and Statistics, 

The UMWA fund returned 97.1 percent 
of the money spent for medical and hospi- 
tal services in actual benefits, the survey 
found. That was a higher percentage of 
every dollar collected than was paid back by 
any other plan, with the exception of cer- 
tain student health services subsidized and 
Operated at a deficit by some universities. 

The survey showed that commercial indi- 
vidual insurance plans furnished 52 cents 
worth of medical care for every dollar of in- 
come they received. Other plans such as 
Blue Shield did better, returning 84 cents 
of the policyholders’ premiums. Blue Cross 
benefit expenditures were nearly 90 percent 
and commercial group insurance returned 
89 percent of the policyholders’ premiums 
in the form of medical care benefits. 

Operating costs of the medical program 
of the UMWA fund amounted to approxi- 
mately 3 percent of expenditures for this 
program, the survey reported, thus account- 
ing for the high return in benefits to the 
bituminous coal miners and their families, 

“This extraordinarily high percentage of 
funds channeled directly into a broad med- 
ical care program illustrates what can be 
done by a tightly-knit organization un- 
hampered by red tape,” said Dr. Warren F. 
Draper, executive medical officer of the fund 


and former Deputy Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

“It shows that administrative costs can 
be minimized if you know the needs of the 
people you serve and have experienced per- 
sonnel meet those needs,” he continued. 
“We think we have evolved a fair answer to 
socialized medicine. Miners, through their 
own toil, are producing better treatment for 
themselves and their families. We intend 
to make it even better as new techniques 
and facilities are developed or become 
available. 

“All this entails a realistic willingness to 
collaborate with organized medicine as well 
as various Federal and State agencies 
charged with improving the health and wel- 
fare of the American people,” Dr. Draper 
added. “If in serving and enhancing the 
lot of over a million and half beneficiaries, 
we can open new vistas for others then we 
are indeed grateful for the opportunity af- 
forded us in the welfare fund.” 


The Education of Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Myr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 
January 19, 1953: 

THE EDUCATION or Mr. WILSON 


Charles E. Wilson, when he came up for 
confirmation, should have known that he was 
by no means the first nominee for Secretary 
of Defense to undergo rigid cross-examination 
by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Every man who has held this key position 
has had to.make adjustments in his per- 
sonal affairs by way of assuring the com- 
mittee that none of his private holdings 
would interfere with the performance of his 
public duty. This is the particular aspect 
of the contretemps of last Friday. Of gen- 
eral concern is the necessity, in the interest 
of the business world as well as of the Eisen- 
hower administration, that Mr. Wilson be 
above suspicion. He should have appreciated 

There is already a tradition of punctilio 
in connection with the Defense post. Sec- 
retary Forrestal, in addition to shifting some 
of his investments when he first took office, 
also disposed of some oil stock when a ques- 
tion involving an oil transaction came before 
his Department. He was anxious to avoid 
any shadow of distrust. Secretary Johnson 
was given an especially severe grilling. Not 
only did the committee exact from him a 
pledge that the Defense Department would 
transact no business with the firm he was 
leaving; it called in his partners and asked 
the same pledge of them. Secretary Lovett 
was similarly required to satisfy the commit- 
tee that none of his financial interests would 
influence his official judgment. 

Obviously, Mr. Wilson should have known 
this background when he testified before 
the Armed Services Committee last week. 
Instead, he ignored both the accumulated 
experience of his predecessors and the law 
on the subject. He thought his word was 
enough, In his effort to convince the com- 
mittee of his objectivity, he declared that 
he would not hesitate to award or cancel 
contracts with the General Motors Corp., 
of which he has been president and in which 
he now owns about 40,000 shares of stock. 
If he followed such a policy in office, there 
can be little doubt that he would run afoul 
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the law forbidding anyone to act as an officer 
or agent of the United States for the trans- 
action of business with any company in 
which he has direct or indirect financial in- 
terests. Obviously Mr. Wilson’s mistaken 
concept will have to be changed. 

Fortunately, there are indications that a 
more considerate approach to the problem 
may satisfy both the law and the committee. 
Procurement and the letting of defense con- 
tracts are not the function of the Secretary 
of Defense. They are left to the three serv- 
ice departments. If Mr. Wilson is ready, in 
the new hearing to be held on Wednesday, 
to say flatly that he will disqualify himself 
from handling any question involving the 
company or companies in which he is finan- 
cially interested, the objections to his con- 
firmation may be withdrawn. If there is a 
will to make reasonable adjustments, there 
is usually a way of satisfying the require- 
ments of the law. 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, 
that the question is wholly one of law. If 
that were so, the law could be amended to 
fit the case of Mr. Wilson and several other 
appointees who have encountered similar 
difficulties. But such a course might be 
dangerous for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, We are in a situation midway between 
war and peace. The public is in a mood of 
expecting sacrifices (when necessary) of 
wealthy men called to serye their country 
as well as of the rank and file who are 
fighting in Korea. It is incumbent upon 
this administration of businessmen to set a 
good example—to demonstrate that nothing 
will stand in the way of impartial and de- 
voted public service. And this seems to re- 
quire adjustments that will not weaken an 
essentially sound law and will not blur the 
well-defined line that separates public duty 
from private interests. 


It’s Better To Be Paid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of January 5, 
1953: 


IT’s BETTER To Be Patp 


For nearly 8 years the United States has 
been engaging in some form of postwar 
foreign-aid programs to help nations of 
Western Europe and other areas resume earn- 
ing reasonable livings. In that period Amer- 
ica has transferred something like $37,000,- 
000,000 in goods and money to other countries 
for this purpose. 

This time there has been no talk, as there 
was after World War I, of collecting war 
debts. Most of those obligations in the 1920’s 
proved uncollectible. The debtor countries 
could not pay in money, and when it came 
to taking payment in goods Americans ap- 
peared more afraid of being paid than of 
not being paid. 

Something was learned from that experi- 
ence. Foreign aid since World War II has 
not been on a loan basis but in the form of 
grants or gifts. Representative JoHN M. 
Vorys, of Ohio, a ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
believes the time has come when further 
economic aid should be made in the form of 
loans rather than grants. 

This may, in a measure, be true. Many 
Europeans do not like the idea of accepting 
further gifts from Uncle Sam. Even without 
strings these seem, in an old expression, to 
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make the recipient beholden to the giver. 
But if loans are to be made, both borrower 
and lender will want to know what are the 
prospects of their being repaid. 

Western European countries are producing 
goods now at a rate nearly half again as great 
as before the war. They and the rest of the 
world have been selling to the United States 
at a rate of about $13,000,000,000 a year. 
But at the same time the outside world has 
been buying from the United States at a 
rate of about $19,000,000,000 a year, and it 
still needs many kinds of goods and equip- 
ment which American export trades are 
in a good position to furnish. 

So unless other nations can manage in 
general to sell as much goods and services 
to the United States as they buy from the 
United States, how good are their prospects 
of earning enough dollars to repay future 
loans? How good, for that matter, are their 
prospects of continuing to buy American 
goods and of being able to pay for what 
they buy? 

These times since the war there have been 
currency crises such that Britain, France, 
and other countries still do not dare let 
pounds, francs, or other moneys be ex- 
changed at will for dollars—lest there be 
not enough gold left behind the pound, 
franc, or what-haye-you to maintain its 
value, 

Under those conditions the only way Amer- 
icans can expect to be paid for the goods they 
sell abroad is.to be willing to buy enough 
imports to enable other countries to earn 
dollars. In other words, tariff barriers— 
instead of being increased, as some indus- 
tries are beginning to argue—must still be 
reduced to levels at which the rest of the 
world can pay in goods for the goods it 
wants to buy or the money it wants to 
borrow. : 

Let it be remembered that of the $37,000,- 
000,000 advanced in foreign aid approxi- 
mately three-fourths was given not in money 
but in goods. Even if Americans think in 
some vague way of a return on that invest- 
ment, should it not be acceptable in goods? 
More accurately, if they expect to be paid 
for future sales and investments, it will 
have to be largely in goods. And when, as 
here, the alternative to payment is default, 
it is better to be paid. 


Exposing Some More Alibis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
William R. Mathews, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star: 


EXPOSING SOME MORE ALIBIS 


If the United States should at some time 
in the future, in the midst of a European 
crisis, calmly tell its allies that while it was 
true that we signed a treaty obligating us 
to provide military units, nowhere in the 
treaty is there a word obligating us to com- 
pel them to fight, what would the people of 
our country think of such a stand? 

They would call it a cowardly act, and a 
treacherous breach of faith. 

If in the new draft calls of the Selective 
Service Act, some draft dodger would raise 
the question that despite the penalties pro- 
vided in the act for failure to report, no- 
where in the act is there a word that obli- 
gates the Federal authorities to use force to 


compel enforcement, what would we think 
of such a plea? 

Most of us would think the person crazy. 

If the defendant in a court action lost his 
case, and in refusing to obey the order of the 
court would plead that, while the court had 
authority to issue its order, nowhere in the 
law is there authority to use force to enforce 
the order, what would we think? 

Most of us would think the person crazy. 

Suppose we signed a treaty, as we did, ex- 
pressly agreeing to “release and repatriate 
immediately” all prisoners of war upon the 
signing of a truce, can we justifiably plead 
that the treaty does not obligate us to use 
force, if necessary, to repatriate the prisoners 
we have captured? 

Yet that is what we are doing. We do not 
hesitate to use force to compel our own men 
to fight and to fight wherever they are or- 
dered. Yet, at the same time, we plead in 
an almost sanctimonious way that we must 
not use force to repatriate prisoners of war. 

Just why is it considered brutal to use 
force to carry out our pledged word and 
thereby bring an end to hostilities, but per- 
fectly proper to use force to send our own 
men to death in a bloody, indecisive stale- 
mate in Korea? 

The same applies to another alibi that is 
offered. The treaty properly provides that 
the best interests of the prisoners will be 
protected, yet our top officials say that justi- 
fies us in not returning prisoners who object 
to repatriation. 

If that is good reasoning, why not apply 
it to some of our own soldiers and prospec- 
tive ones? Why not serve their best inter- 
ests? Are their best interests served by com- 
pelling them to go to their deaths in order 
to grant a special privilege to prisoners of 
war that they have captured? 

Cannot any number of laws of our own 
country be cited to show that all American 
citizens enjoy privileges of freedom where 
the rights of individuals are paramount? 
But who believes that gives them the right 
to choose which laws they want to obey? 

And so it goes with the plea that we would 
be returning these prisoners to certain death. 
This cannot be proved; it can only be sur- 
mised. Yet look at the contrast in treat- 
ment. 

Are not many of our own men being sent to 
their certain death, and are not many more 
going to be sent to their certain death? 
Most of them are compelled by force to do it. 

Why all of this consideration for 14,000 
Chinese and 32,000 North Koreans? 

Why such callous willingness to sacrifice 
our own men to give such a special privilege 
to a few of the enemy? 

All of these alibis are sheer hypocrisy used 
to cover up a mistake when the National 
Security Council, disregarding the lessons of 
history, flippantly adopted this policy of re- 
patriation without considering the conse- 
quences. 

Force is an integral part of the life of any 
government, Behind every act of govern- 
ment is the implied use of force to carry out 
what the law provides. It applies to the 
matter of traffic violations, where the police 
at times have to go out and compel, use the 
force of the law, to bring in offenders. Force 
is used to protect the great majority. It is 
used to enforce law. 

The same applies to treaties. No matter 
what we did back in 1918 and 1920, and back 
to events a century and more ago, in the 
way of treatment of prisoners of war, we 
helped to promote and signed the Geneva 
Convention. of 1949, just a year before hos- 
tilities broke out. We publicly claim adher- 
ence to it. 

Whereas in previous treaties the matter of 
repatriation had been implied in the agree- 
ment to release prisoners, this time we 
specifically added the word, “and repatri- 
ated,” largely because the Soviet Union had 
not repatriated many German and Japanese 
prisoners, 
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The final alibi is, of course, the assertion 
that acceptance of the Chinese offer would 
not end hostilities. If that is the case why 
not accept it? If it is proven to be false, the 
blame for continuing hostilities will be 
shifted to the Chinese and not be borne by 
ourselves. We would not make the spectacle 
of breaching a treaty and thereby adding to 
the increasing international anarchy. 


The Tariff Needs of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the Recor the following radio 
address delivered by O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman, the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Council on Foreign Trade Policy, 
Station WPIK, Washington, D. C.: 


The United States has maintained a tariff 
on the imports of a varying list of products 
since the founding of the Republic in 1789. 
The great industrial power and capacity of 
this country was built, not on free trade, 
but under the protective system. We have 
never had free trade, but are nearer to it 
now than ever before. We have long im- 
ported many materials free of duty, such as 
coffee, agricultural implements, tin, copper 
ore, iron ore, crude rubber, newsprint, raw 
silk, hides and skins, etc., because they have 
not competed seriously, if at all, with domes- 
tic industry. A little over half of all our 
imports are today free of duty and have 
been so for more than 40 years. 

The American people have never agreed 
on the tariff. There has been a sectional 
difference as well as a difference in economic 
interest. In the past the predominantly 
agricultural areas, especially the Southern 
States, have favored free trade or a tariff 
for revenue only. This was because their 
Own products were on an export basis (cot- 
ton and tobacco, for example) and required 
no protection; while the manufactured prod- 
ucts which they had to buy from the North 
and East were made in a protected market 
and were higher-priced as a result, The far- 
mer’s dollar was therefore at a disadvantage. 
He had a grievance. He sold his crops at 
competitive prices at home and on the world 
market but bought manufactured articles in 
a tariff-protected market. 

The industrial regions, on the other hand, 
favored the tariff as a means of maintaining 
a favorable domestic market for their prod- 
ucts in competition with imports. This was 
regarded as essential to the development and 
expansion of industry in this country. 

In more recent years a great transforma- 
tion has been under way in the tariff field. 
Since the turn of the century, more and 
more agricultural products have been ac- 
corded tariff protection. Today farm, field, 
and orchard products are undoubtedly as 
much protected by what remains of the tariff, 
as industrial products. 

Formerly, the so-called trusts, big business, 
and the financial interests identified with 
Wall Street, were among the prime pro- 
moters of the tariff. The tariff came to be 
regarded by many political economists as 
the mother of trusts. 

Today all this is changed but many peo- 
ple do not know it. Obsolete or behind-hand 
liberals harken back to the days of a genera- 
tion or more ago. They fancy themselves 
fighting the good fight when they attack the 
tariff. If they would look around them, they 
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would find that their comrades in arms are, 
among others, those same hideous trusts and 
oversized industries that were the villains 
of the good old days. 

These industries are steel, automobile 
manufacturing, electrical equipment produc- 
ers, big oil companies, makers of rubber 
products, etc. Having built capacity be- 
yond the needs of our vast domestic market, 
which is the world's largest, these industries 
have become more and more dependent upon 
export markets to drain off their surplus out- 
put in normal times. Therefore, they now 
find themselves on the side of the old trust- 
busting liberals, favoring tariff reductions 
both here and abroad. 

In order to keep and expand their foreign 
markets, import barriers must be reduced 
abroad as well as here—abroad, so that our 
exports will more readily gain entry into 
foreign markets; and here, so that other 
countries can sell us more and thus gain 
more dollars to spend on our automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, machinery, etc. 

In the meantime the old grievance of the 
agricultural areas has been met by another 
device, namely, parity prices and price sup- 
ports. The farmer is assured prices high 
enough to buy manufactured products with- 
out suffering a disadvantage, thus removing 
his old grievance. At the very time that this 
assurance was given him through the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, we began reducing 
the tariff. This was by way of an extra 
dividend. 

The tariff reductions which were initiated 
in 1934 have lowered the average level of 
the tariff by 50 percent. Rising prices have 
caused a further decline. The result is that 
our tariff is now only about one-third as 
high as it was 20 years ago; and the United 
States is definitely a low-tariff country. Our 
average rate on dutiable items is a little 
over 12 percent; on total imports it is only 
a little over 5 percent. 

Thus we have the historic export producers 
of agricultural crops, namely, cotton, to- 
bacco and wheat, whose grievance has been 
redressed, joined by the great mass produc- 
tion industries in demanding wider export 
markets, The two World Wars opened vast 
outlets for our high-productive capacity. 
Our exports supplied markets vacated by 
other exporting countries. The economic 
destruction and exhaustion caused by these 
Wars in Europe and elsewhere assured an 
abnormal postwar demand for our products. 
This one-sided trade condition gave rise to 
the perplexing dollar gap of today and to- 
morrow. Now our exporters are loath to turn 
back the war-gained markets to other coun- 
tries, and in seeking to hold them they ask 
us to import more. 

The ascendancy in our economy of the 
giant mass production industries has inci- 
dentally created the illusion that we can 
outproduce other countries in almost any 
line of manufacture. The fact is that we 
have hundreds of smaller industries that 
are not mass producers in the usual sense. 
Nevertheless they pay high wages. As a 
result, they do not enjoy the competitive 
advantage in meeting low-wage imports as 
do the large export industries. Their unit 
costs are higher, 

We have only to think of industries such 
as dairying, the fisheries, table glassware, 
pottery, toys, scientific apparatus, vegetable 
growing, watchmaking, and many others to 
realize that low foreign wages are not in 
all cases offset in this country by the ad- 
vantages of mass production. Not all in- 
dustries or agricultural or mining pursuits 
lend themselves to mass production. That 
fact makes the smaller industries vulnerable 
to import competition. 

Also we have only to remind ourselves of 
the modernization of numerous industries 
in other countries to realize that the pro- 
ductivity of our factories may be matched or 
surpassed in other lands. Such moderniza- 


tion has progressed in a number of coun- 
tries in a wide variety of industries in recent 
ears. 

< Our producers are bound by minimum- 
wage laws, social security outlays, collec- 
tive-bargaining rights of labor; they are 
faced with high prices for raw materials, 
buoyed by price supports; and, of course, 
pay heavy taxes to help meet extremely 
heavy national obligations. These are all 
inescapable burdens and are a handicap in 
meeting low import prices. 

If we now project the tariff issue upon 
this background, what do we find? What 
are the tariff needs of the United States? 

The large export industries who have 
spilled over our vast mass market, do not 
now need a tariff. The traditional producers 
of farm surplusages, such as cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat planters, contrary to popular 
impression, do have protection through im- 
port quotas (cotton and wheat) in the varie- 
ties that need it. There is no need for a 
tariff on coffee, on raw silk, on tin, on spices 
and other items that we do not produce here. 

There is, however, a need, a distinct and 
unavoidable need, by a variety of industrial, 
agricultural, mineral, forestry and fishery 
products for a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion against imports. The need is distinctly 
not for the exclusion of imports. The need 
is for removal or containment of the damage 
from imports that derive their competitive 
advantage from lower wages. 

What rate of duty or what limiting device 
will best accomplish this objective varies 
from industry to industry. A preference for 
import quotas as distinguished from protec- 
tion by tariff is spreading in this country for 
several sound reasons: 

1. Tariffs, to be properly and equally effec- 
tive, would of necessity have to be higher 
against some countries than others. Yet 
tariff rates must be uniform against all 
countries to avoid discrimination. Import 
quotas would avoid this difficulty. 

2. Tariffs could be maintained at a low 
level or removed entirely if import .quotas 
were established. Foreign producers could 
then realize higher prices on their sales to 
the United States and enjoy a wider margin 
for higher pay to their workers. 

3. The import quota, if properly designed, 
will prevent damage from imports at the 
very time that it is most dangerous. This is 
when production has caught up with demand 
and a surplus begins to develop. Domestic 
producers cannot then view with equanimity 
the continued unimpeded flow of imports. 
They will lay off employees, hoping to work 
off their high-cost inventory and avoid great 
losses. However, if their efforts are set at 
naught by imports, continuing at the same 
level or at a higher level, the market will 
collapse. The lay-offs will be converted into 
outright unemployment and the makings of 
a depression will be at hand, 

Quotas may be designed for flexibility and 
for equitable treatment of imports, allowing 
for both expansion and contraction of vyol- 
ume under specified conditions. 

The tariff needs of the United States are 
not exorbitant; but those of our producers 
who are in need of protection have a legiti- 
mate claim. This has been all but ignored 
in the State Department policy of serving as 
the hand-maiden of the huge export inter- 
ests and doing their bidding in fostering 
exports, and thereby creating pressure, 
through the resultant dollar gap, to lower 
the tariff still more. 

Our tariff needs in relation to our total 
import trade are quite moderate. They can 
be met without choking off imports. We 
will remain in a troubled dilemma, however, 
so long as we continue our worship of ex- 
ports; for we will aggravate the dollar-gap 
problem by diminishing the exports of other 
countries to third markets and we will keep 
domestic industries in uncertainty by press- 
ing for further tariff cuts, 
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Brooklyn Is Proud of Tom Iorio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
those whom I have learned to know in- 
timately and to observe closely in his 
day-to-day activities since my coming 
to Congress 4 years ago is the very lik- 
able and popular D. Thomas Iorio, who 
holds the post of Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms in charge of pairs in the House of 
Representatives. Tom, as he is so affec- 
tionately known to most Members of 
Congress, comes from my Borough of 
Brooklyn where he resides in my con- 
gressional district. 

Tom Iorio, who preceded me to Wash- 
ington by some 4 years, was named to 
his present post back in 1945 and he has 
held that position ever since. He has 
given the Members conscientious and 
devoted service, whether they came from 
a district in Brooklyn or from any other 
congressional district throughout the 
length and breadth of this great country, 
We in Brooklyn are very proud of his 
services and his accomplishments during 
these past 8 years as Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms in the House. We are happy to 
know he has been reappointed to this 
important post and on this occasion I 
want to extend to him my greetings and 
best wishes. 

Born on the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan, Tom Iorio moved'with his par- 
ents to Brooklyn when he was a young- 
ster. He attended the public schools 
and high schools of our borough where 
he obtained a fine education and made a 
good record for himself. For a period of 
more than 5 years he served in the 
office of the Kings County—Brooklyn— 
sheriff, first under Sheriff James V. Man- 
gano from 1936 to 1940, and then under 
Sheriff John J. McCloskey in 1941. He 
was assigned to the county court. 

During the war years, Iorio had an im- 
portant defense job with Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. in their Hoboken, N. J. 
plant where he was assigned as a civilian 
in certain United States Navy work. He 
was subsequently promoted to assistant 
supervisor and served in this capacity 
until 1945, when he was named to his 
present position. He has always had a 
keen interest in political activities, took 
an active interest in the Democratic or- 
ganization in the district in which he 
resided, and was respected for his under- 
standing of political affairs. To this very 
day he has remained a shrewd observer of 
“grass roots” reaction on major legisla- 
tion pending before the Congress and is 
often consulted by Members of Congress 
regarding the views of the people. 

Tom Iorio is active in many civic and 
welfare organizations in Brooklyn, 
among them the Knights of Columbus, 
the Italian Board of Guardians, which 
cares for wayward boys and girls, Bush- 
wick Civic Organization, Catholic Chari- 
ties, St. Joseph's Holy Name Society, 
Kings County Democratic Committee, 
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and others. He is married and has two 
children. His son, Carmine, who is 16, 
has served as a page boy in the House of 
Representatives for the past three sum- 
mers during his vacation. 

Tom is known for his pleasant smile, 
for his willingness always to be helpful 
whenever called upon, and for his co- 
operation. Itis a pleasure for me to pay 
public tribute to him and to give public 
recognition to him for his ability, his 
spirit of devotion, and his conscientious 
service. I hope that he will continue to 
add to his fine accomplishments and will 
some day achieve even greater recogni- 
tion and be entrusted with greater re- 
sponsibilities in a higher position. 


The Wilson Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Trenton (N. J.) Times of 
January 20 expresses rather accurately 
my present views on Secretary of De- 
fense-designate Charles E., Wilson. 

I do not believe anyone questions Mr. 
Wilson's ability or integrity. However, 
he is faced with the necessity of making 
a further financial sacrifice to comply 
with the spirit of a proper and needed 
law, or of withdrawing his nomination, 
or of having it withdrawn or rejected. 

Mr. Wilson undoubtedly would be 
making some financial sacrifice in taking 
the job, and it might not be asking too 
much of him to pay the reported half 
million dollars capital gains tax on the 
sale of his GM stock, and perhaps leave 
his family five or ten million dollars in- 
stead of five and a half or ten and a half. 
The sacrifice would still be much less in 
his case than many Americans are con- 
tinually called upon to make. The tax 
paid to his Government would help our 
present revenue needs. 

The editorial follows: 


THE WILSON ISSUE 


“The provision of the law barring a Govern- 
ment Official from doing business with a con- 
cern in which he is interested financially is 
a sound and wise precaution against fav- 
oritism or other abuses holding the possibili- 
ties of scandal. 

It is a provision with which many men of 
large financial affairs have complied without 
hesitation during recent years upon enter- 
ing the Government service. It involves 
sacrifice, of course; but men of patriotic in- 
stincts and civic spirit have not hesitated to 
make this sacrifice as a matter of devotion to 
their country. 

And the financial sacrifice, no matter how 
great it may be, is in no way comparable to 
that which young men 3y the thousands are 
making every day as they leave their homes, 
their jobs, their families, their hopes for the 
future, and place all they have, even life it- 
self, at the disposal of their country. 

This provision of the law has been applied 
to the appointment of the late Secretary 
Forrestal, to his deputy, now Senator SYM- 
INGTON, to many in the Defense and other 
departments. It cannot be ignored or evaded 
in the case of Charles E. Wilson, 


The Late Clifford H. Stone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 22, 1952, the State of Colorado, 
the reclamation West in particular and 
the Nation in general lost one of their 
great public servants with the passing of 
Clifford H. Stone, who had within the 
period of 15 years reached a place of the 
greatest influence in western water law 
and all matters pertaining to reclama- 
tion and conservation. It was my good 
fortune and honor to be speaker of the 
house of representatives in the State of 
Colorado when this able son of the Cen- 
tennial State came to our State legisla- 
ture as a representative from the coun- 
ties of Gunnison, Saguache, and Hins- 
dale. Because of his winsome person- 
ality, his ability in matters pertaining to 
law, irrigation, agriculture, and so forth, 
he immediately became one of the lead- 
ers of such legislative body. But very 
few one-term legislators have ever been 
able to leave such a record of able and 
effective service in our State, He imme- 
diately became one of my confidants and 
close personal friends, and I was honored 
throughout the remainder of his life to 
know him as a friend and likewise be 
considered by him as his friend. Since 
coming to Congress, I have leaned heavy- 
ily upon his understanding and unex- 
celled knowledge of western water law 
and reclamation procedures. Time does 
not permit me to list the many instances 
of help which he has rendered to me. 
Suffice it to say that they have been 
legion. He shall be sorely missed by all 
who knew him but especially so by those 
of us who knew him well. 

In the January issue of the Reclama- 
tion Era, John Geoffrey Will, a close per- 
sonal friend of Clifford H. Stone for 
many years, has paid tribute to this fine 
citizen and personality. It is my pleas- 
ure to include such tribute with my re- 
marks in the Recorp so that present 
friends of Judge Stone and those who 
will benefit throughout the future years 
from his services may have the oppor- 
tunity of reading this article: 
RECLAMATION’s Hatt or FamME—NOMINATION 

No. 15—CLIFFORD H. Stone: THE MAN WITH 

A MISSION 

“Every extraordinary man,” said Goethe, 
“has a certain mission to accomplish.” Yet 
there was nothing in his early youth at 
Powderhorn, Colo., in the magnificent Gun- 
nison River Valley, from which it might have 
been foretold that Clifford H. Stone was the 
possessor of a peculiar genius that was to 
ornament his later years; that he did indeed 
have a mission; and that he would complete 
the same. 

Had we been able to read the signs, the 
first indication of his extraordinary elements 
might have been noted when the people of 
Gunnison elected him county judge. He was 
only 24 years of age, probably the youngest 
county judge ever elected in Colorado, and 
had only 1 year of study at the Law School 
of the University of Colorado (1911-12). 
Forever thereafter, he was to be called 
Judge Stone, 
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He served 8 years as county judge of Gun- 
nison County, managing to perform his 
duties while serving with the Army and con- 
tinuing his law studies. Ironically enough, 
he tried to enlist, was refused on account of 
his poor eyesight, and was subsequently 
drafted into the Infantry in August 1918, 
where again his nearsightedness was noted 
and he was assigned to limited service with 
his local draft board, being honorably dis- 
charged 1 year later. In the meantime, he 
managed to resume his law course at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, passed the Colorado bar 
exam in December 1920 with the highest 
mark accorded to anyone in that examina- 
tion, and obtained the degree of bachelor of 
laws in June 1921. He found time also to 
publish the Gunnison News-Champion for a 
brief period, at one time having wavered 
between a law and journalistic career. 

Beginning in June of 1921, Judge Stone 
engaged in general law practice in Gunni- 
son, carrying on also his duties as county 
judge for awhile. During the period be- 
tween the completion of his 8 years on the 
bench and his election to the Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly, he served at various times as 
county attorney and deputy district attor- 
ney. In this latter capacity, he served for 12 
years under both Republican and Demo- 
cratic district attorneys. It was apparent, 
eyen then, as it continued to be throughout 
his career, that he would not let partisan 
politics interfere with duty. During the 
period of his general practice in Gunnison 
he gained that experience in mining and wa- 
ter law, the former providing the founda- 
tion of the latter, which stood him in such 
good stead in later years. 

The people of Gunnison, Sagauche, and 
Hinsdale Counties had, in 1936, elected Judge 
Stone to a term in Colorado’s General As- 
sembly. He never ran for reelection; for his 
mission came upon him, As a legislator he 
worked hard to lay the foundation for the 
wise and imaginative handling of Colorado’s 
internecine water wars. This foundation is 
technically referred to as “An act relating 
to the waters of the State of Colorado, pro- 
viding for the control, protection, and de- 
velopment thereof, and making an appro- 
priation therefor.” It became law in June 
of 1937. It has been amended from time 
to time. Other States have produced more 
or less faithful imitations of it. Its principal 
purpose was to create the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board with a membership rep- 
resentative of the State's various river drain- 
age areas, that is to say, the Rio Grande, the 
North Platte, the Arkansas, the South Platte, 
the Yampa-White, the Colorado, the Gunni- 
son, Uncompahgre, and the San Miguel-Do- 
lores-San Juan areas. Judge Stone became 
the first director of that board, serving in 
that capacity, through Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, until his death on 
October 21, 1952, 


PROTECTION OF STATES’ RIGHTS 


The mission to which he was to devote his 
life was a peaceful mission that would, in 
due course, produce great works for Colorado 
and the West. He wanted peace within 
Colorado, but he would not to that end sacri- 
fice the destiny of any area. He wanted 
peace among Colorado and her neighboring 
States, all dependent to some extent on com- 
mon river systems, but he would not to that 
end sacrifice Colorado’s interests. Nor would 
he (and this is revealing) knowingly permit 
the negotiators of another State unwittingly 
to yield. He wanted to be sure that they 
were as fully possessed as he of the facts 
pertinent to the matter that was the subject 
of negotiation. He wanted an end to con- 
flict between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but he would not for that sacrifice 
the integrity of State water laws. He be- 
lieved that the Western States could achieve 
great works for the development, conserva- 
tion, and utilization of their water resources 
by assisting one another and by presenting 
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united front to the world, and particularly 
to Washington. He believed profoundly in 
the Federal reclamation program. He would 
seek always to work with the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers and to 
persuade others to do the same. He had 
no use for those who, holding a brief for 
some particular interest, worked to subvert 
the reclamation movement. 

Such was the mission set for himself by 
this extraordinary man. Having become 
convinced that the best possible means for 
the settlement of interstate disputes relating 
to water lay in compacts, he became the 
protagonist of that means. The Rio Grande 
compact, the Republican River compact, the 
Costilla compact, the Arkansas River com- 
pact, and the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact, and others, all testify to his effec- 
tiveness in the settlement of quarrels or in- 
cipient quarrels of which the Supreme Court 
‘would, in any event, have been reluctant to 
take jurisdiction. He was working at the 
time of his death toward a Missouri River 
Basin compact and toward some such 
arrangement on the Arkansas, Red, and 
White. 

Judge Stone cid not always agree with all 
the agencies with which he cooperated, nor 
was he blindly inflexible in his opinions. 
This was demonstrated during his violent 
disagreement with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the policy and practice of using 
revenues from the Federal Government’s 
investment in the power facilities of recla- 
mation projects to help pay the cost of irri- 
gation features. The judge drafted a bill to 
outlaw the practice and waged several battles 
before congressional committees. The bill 
Was never enacted, and the judge later be- 
came convinced of the benefits and legality 
of the policy in question. He had the cour- 
age, rarely found today in public figures, to 
let his change of mind be known as widely 
as he had theretofore aired his prior opinion, 


PROJECTS FOR PEACE 


Early in the year 1951, Judge Stone made 
an appeal before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in behalf of the 
17 Western States. Having noted that budg- 
etary conditions might become such, from 
time to time, as to indicate the need for 
some retrenchment of domestic expenditures, 
including expenditures for reclamation; 
having asserted that the 17 Western States 
could and would do their patriotic bit to bear 
that part of, as he called it, “the bitter fruit 
of man’s apparent lack of ability to wage 
yeace as well as war,” he said: “The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that you must also build 
& shelf of authorized projects, both large 
and small, that can be undertaken during 
periods of reduced stress. You should have 
these projects ready to go. In other words, 
we should plan now for peace and, to the 
fullest practicable extent, we should build 
now for peace.” 

On another occasion he exploded before 
the Secretary. of the Interior the myth, oft 
repeated, that once a national monument 
has been created, tt may never ever be con- 
sidered for uses broader and more beneficial 
than those originally proposed to be served. 
Ee said that adherence to such absurd doc- 
trine “is contrary to the recognized principle 
of integrated resource development in the 
maximum attainable degree for.all purposes.” 
Such doctrine, he went on to say, “assumes 
that, when a national monument is once 
established, every phase of the pattern of 
river basin development has been explored 
with unerring skill and with a clear knowl- 
edge of future economic conditions.” “We 
all know,” he said, “that national monu- 
ments have not been established in that 
way.” 

He was principally honored, not only in 
Colorado, but throughout the West by being 
saddled with jobs, the end objective of each 
of which was to achieye the development and 
protection of western water resources. He 
had been regional director of the National 


Resources Planning Board; he had served, 
by appointment of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, as mediator in a dispute involving cer- 
tain Arizona irrigation districts; he was 
chairman of the Basin States Committee 
and, as such, he played an important role in 
securing ratification of the Mexican Water 
Treaty; he had been a vice president of the 
National Reclamation Association and was a 
director of that association for many years. 
In that capacity, he could be found always 
actively engaged with those members of the 
association who favored continued encour- 
agement for development of the country’s 
water resources. He was a member of the 
Arkansas River Compact Commission; a 
member and vice chairman of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission. He had been 
designated by the Council of State Govern- 
ments as a member of a committee of three 
to draft a proposed compact for the Mis- 
souri Basin States. It is impossible, without 
unduly lengthening this article, to list all 
of the capacities in which he served his fel- 
low man. 

In May of 1952, at ceremonies under the 
auspices of the University of Colorado chap- 
ter, there was conferred upon him honorary 
membership in the Order of the Coif, a legal 
fraternity, active membership in which is 
based upon scholarship. So far as I can 
determine, this honor and membership has 
been conferred in Colorado upon only four 
other men. I remember how deeply moved 
he was et the recognition thus accorded his 
public service. An honor which others had 
perhaps accepted with equanimity seemed to 
come almost as a surprise to him who had 
done most to deserve it. 

He whose name was a byword in the West 
and elsewhere, the man thus honored by his 
fellow men, was charmingly careless for him- 
self. Devotion, consecration, selflessness— 
these attributes he had in fullest measure. 
His accomplishments testify to that. The 
lost hats and coats forgotten in restaurants 
and meeting halls; the cigarette ashes on 
his suit at the end of the day—these homely 
things too are suggestive of a mind at work 
for others. 

The man with a mission has gone forward 
in the service of providence. Mission accom- 
plished? Yes—Colorado and the other West- 
ern States will provide proof of that accom- 
plishment by reaching prompt agreement 
within and among them upon questions to 
the settlement of which he gave his mind, 
his heart, and his life, 


Exit a Man of Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Bulletin of January 18, 
1953: 

Exrr A MAN OF COURAGE 


An outgoing President gets about as much 
attention at an inaugural as a groom on his 
wedding day. The spotlight is dominated by 
the conquering hero and his entourage, and 
it is natural that this should be so. 

A letter today draws attention to another 
and less understandable aspect of this week’s 
drama in Washington: the disrespect only 
expressed for our Chief Executive. Many an 
average citizen, motivated by who knows 
what, seems to enjoy verbally lambasting the 
President, and professes to be amused at so- 
called comedians and their barrages of cheap 
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jokes at the President’s expense. Whether 
this indicates a sadistic streak in the at- 
tackers is not known, but it is good indeed 
to find that at least one person with more 
than average compassion has taken the time 
and trouble to express what many others 
must feel in their hearts. It is what Robert 
Burns meant when he said that “Man’s inhu- 
manity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” 

President Truman is not the first Chief 
of State to feel the sting of a fickle public’s 
disfavor, nor, unhappily, will he be the last. 
He is a man of courage who may have found, 
as did an earlier resident of the White House, 
that in that exalted position one must have 
“a hide like a rhinoceros.” He is a man of 
stout heart, stamina, and confidence who, 
four short years ago, with negligible help 
from anybody else, literally elected himself 
President of the United States. 

The President has served his country with 
devotion. He leaves the White House in a 
day or so, but he has earned a place in history 
that will long be remembered, 


Reciprocal Trade Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House of Representatives must 
soon initiate action to provide for the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The act should not only be 
renewed, it should be strengthened. 
Only through a strengthened act can we 
improve the world trade picture in the 
light of goals which have been presented 
to the American people by President 
Eisenhower. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following copy of a resolution adopt- 
ed by the board of directors of the Delta 
Council on this important subject: 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


Whereas the tariff policy climaxed by the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 has unfail- 
ingly worked against the equitable economic 
position of American agriculture and has 
made difficult the acquiring of dollar ex- 
change necessary for the purchase of Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities by foreign 
countries; and 

Whereas the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of June 12, 1934, has been the first and 
only constructive method of offsetting the 
ill effects of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and 
has helped promote the sound development 
of our foreign trade; and 

Whereas as a result of the so-called escape 
clause written into the 1951 extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act little progress has 
been made in additional tariff reductions and 
there has been an increasing number of 
petitions persented to the Tariff Commission 
to restrict imports, thereby, further jeopard- 
izing foreign markets for American com- 
modities: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of Delta 
Council, That the welfare of the Nation 
should be placed above special interests and 
that the Congress of the United States be 
urged to eliminate these crippling amend- 
ments from the reciprocal trade agreements 
when this act comes up for extension in 1953; 
be it also 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to give favorable considera- 
tion to other legislation which will benefit 
foreign trade. 
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Who Shall Speak for Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Dr. Karl D. Butler, nationally known 
farm leader currently consultant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, from the No- 
vember 1952 issue of Successful Farm- 
ing: 

WHO SHALL SPEAK FOR FARMERS? 
(By Karl D. Butler) 

Last spring the House of Representatives 
cast aside the testimony of two major farm 
organizations—the National Grange and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation— 
and in the face of their opposition appro- 
priated $250 million for the agricultural 
conservation payments program. 

During the debate on the floor of Congress, 
a farm-wise Congressman declared the 
Farm Bureau did not represent the thinking 
of the farmers of the country on that issue. 
By implication, he also challenged the 
Grange. 

If the Grange and the Farm Bureau do 
not represent farmers, who does? And who 
can speak for them? Do we want a single 
voice for agriculture? 

If this question isn’t faced squarely and 
answered vigorously and directly by the 
farmer himself, it will be answered by de- 
fault, 

If the farmer allows that to happen—if 
by sowing the seeds of disinterest, he allows 
a crop of false prophets or self-appointed 
spokesmen to spring up—then he will have 
nobody but himself to blame when his name 
is bandied about in politics and elsewhere, 
concerning the power which lies behind the 
plow. 

To have the power to speak for American 
farmers is to wield economic, social, and— 
most dangerous of all—political power over 
a nation of 155,000,000 people. In a presi- 
dential-election year this power is of all im- 
portance. A hot battle is raging right now 
over who should be spokesman for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

WHO SHOULD SPEAK FOR THE FARMER? 

Should it be the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, a national service and educa- 
tional organization with a dues-paying mem- 
bership of 1,500,000 farmers? Should it be 
the Grange—which has a paid-up member- 
ship of 860,000, and is the only farmer fra- 
ternal organization? Should it be the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, which has 207,000 
dues-paying members? Should it be the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, made 
up of powerful commodity groups which 
represent 2,500,000 farmers doing an esti- 
mated $6,000,000,000-a-year business? Or 
who? Leaders of each of these organizations 
have been elected by their membership, by 
secret ballot. 

What about USDA, PMA, and other 
branches of Government? Are they to speak 
for farmers? Should farmers allow them to? 

Congressmen are all talking about agri- 
culture—and many of them know something 
about it. Should the spokesman come from 
their ranks? 

NO SINGLE SPOKESMAN NOW 

Business is finding closer ties with agri- 
culture every day. Are farmers prepared to 
accept a business, industrial, or labor lead- 
er us their. spokesman? 

What about the professional economists— 
who have a lot to say? 


What about farmer-cooperative leaders? 

The truth of the matter is that American 
agriculture is so complex and diversified 
that no one individual or group can ade- 
quately grasp the entire picture or assume 
the role of spokesman for all American 
farmers. There are many who can speak 
from the ranks of agriculture, but to speak 
for the farmer is something else. 


GRANGE AS OLDEST FARM SPOKESMAN 


Even among the long-established farm or- 
ganizations there is no single national group 
which can speak with authority for all farm- 
ers. Each can speak for its own membership, 
however, and some of the national organi- 
zations may come close to qualifying as 
spokesman for the majority of the entire 
group. 

Let’s turn the spotlight on these organi- 
zations and see whom they represent, where 
their membership is located, and the purpose 
for which they are organized. 

The National Grange, the oldest, is a high- 
ly respected fraternal organization which has 
gained a reputation for the fair position it 
takes—both for the farmer and in the public 
interest. Traditionally the Grange hall is a 
place where farmers can say what they think. 
The Grange today has 860,000 paid-up mem- 
bers in 37 States. Actual farm families rep- 
resented are probably less than half this 
figure. Ohio has the largest membership— 
approximately 153,000. New York is second 
with about 10,000 less, and Pennsylvania 
third. The Grange, in general, is not strong 
in the Midwest. It is gaining strength in 
the Northwest. 


FARM BUREAU IS LARGEST 


Second in age—but first in membership 
among farmer organizations—is the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Farm bureaus 
were an outgrowth of the Smith-Lever Act, 
which established the extension service in 
1914, Under the law, complete control of 
the service was vested in the State agricul- 
tural colleges. 

Before any county could have a county 
agent a group of farmers had to petition the 
State extension service. Farm bureaus were 
formed to do this. Following establishment 
of State and national units, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation emerged as a po- 
tent spokesman for farmers. Because its 
membership distribution has been largely in 
the Midwest and the cotton areas, it is re- 
ferred to by some as the corn and cotton 
group. However, its influence is not limited 
to these two areas. 

Farm Bureau membership, totaling 1,452,- 
210, is distributed throughout 47 States. 
This figure is for paid members—one per 
family—and represents an estimated 
3,000,000 adults. 


COOPERATIVES HAVE A VOICE 


Also in line for the responsibility is the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, a 
completely different type of organization 
from either of the two organizations men- 
tioned above. Member cooperatives of both 
the Grange and Farm Bureau are members 
of the National Council. 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives is a farmers’ business organization. 
National Council leaders are the kingpins of 
farm business. Its members do more than 
$6 billion worth of business a year through 
their local cooperatives. This group is also 
especially strong in the marketing field. 

Much of the council’s work is done by 
committees. Its bylaws prohibit taking a 
stand on public matters unless there is 
unanimous agreement. When it does take a 
stand, the National Council of Farmer Coop- 
eratives represents an estimated 2,500,000 
farm families, from every State. In this 
organization there is a fair balance of mem- 
bership in all sections, but perhaps its great- 
est strength is in the East and on the west 
coast. 

In the commodity groups, such organiza- 
tions as the National Milk Producers Federa- 
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tion, National Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Grain Coopera- 
tives, National Poultry Producers Federa- 
tion, and others also are important. Nearly 
all of these have member organizations affil- 
iated with the National Council. 


FARMERS UNION IS LIBERAL 


Another farmer spokesman is the National 
Farmers Union. This organization has been 
in existence 50 years, but really mushroomed 
during the depression and the immediate 
prewar years. The Farmers Union often 
espouses the cause of the underdog—and 
more often than not goes along with and 
promotes present administration policy, in 
contrast to the Grange and the Farm Bureau. 

Significantly, some of its membership is 
very conservative. South Dakota Farmers 
Union members went so far as to throw their 
weight behind Senator Tarr in the recent 
Republican primaries. By contrast, North 
Dakota membership is traditionally Demo- 
cratic. 

Until recently, the Farmers Union was 
strongest in one-crop areas, especially wheat, 
and in submarginal and marginal sections. 
Big farmers are the whipping boys for much 
of the material published under the Farmers 
Union aegis. Yet a few years back a Roper 
survey indicated that the Farmers Union 
actually had more big-income members than 
the Farm Bureau it so often accuses of repre- 
senting big farm interests. 

Farmers Union paid membership stands at 
207,000. This figure represents 517,000 peo- 
ple 16 and over. Membership is based on a 
one-per-family count, but each member of 
the family gets a vote. 


CAUSE OF THE CONFUSION 


Each of these large national groups of 
organized farmers can speak for its members, 
The confusion arises from competition 
among some of them to speak for all farmers. 
The example cited at the beginning of this 
article is typical. While the Grange abso- 
lutely opposed ACP payments, and the Farm 
Bureau recommended a severe cut in the 
appropriation, the Farmers Union was be- 
hind the bill tooth and nail, as were PMA 
and other USDA representatives. Yet the 
Farm Bureau was singled out for the publicly 
made statement that it does not represent 
the farmers. Does the USDA-Farmers Union: 
coalition come closer? 

In a more recent congressional move to 
up minimum price support on basic crops to 
90 percent, the Grange and Farm Bureau 
again were lined up against the administra- 
tion. Commenting on the situation, the 
Wall Street Journal had this to say: “Now 
there is irony in this picture of the two 
largest farm groups trying to put the brakes 
on a Federal-aid program for farmers—while 
the legislators want to push ahead willy- 
nilly.” 

Observing the situation, a seasoned Wash- 
ington farm reporter says of the farm po- 
litical situation: “At the Washington level 
the farm picture has become somewhat 
muddled. The old farm bloc has splintered 
on half a dozen or more major issues. The 
farm organizations are feuding among them- 
selves and with the USDA.” 

GOVERNMENT SPEAKS, TOO 

We have a growing body of Government 
agencies all attempting to speak for the 
farmer—the FHA, REA, CCC, to name a few— 
and especially the PMA, which was an out- 
growth of the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act outlawed by the Supreme Court. 
We even have the preposterous situation of 
Government agencies vying among them- 


. selves—as well as fighting farmer organiza- 


tions—for the job of 
spokesman. 

PMA was ostensibly organized as a grass- 
roots farm committee system. The idea was 
that local PMA committeemen in every com- 
munity would be in a position to advise the 
Government on what the farmers needed and 
wanted. 


being the farmer's 
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For all practical purposes, PMA has be- 
come the arm of the Government which 
regulates and controls agriculture. Some 
say the PMA is a device organized not only 
to administer national agricultural programs, 
but also to control farmers. Whether or not 
these charges have foundation in fact, any 
Government agency in a position to be used 
politically should be carefully scrutinized, 

i A NEW VOICE ENTERS 

What, if any, tie exists between the PMA 
and the newly organized Committee for Ag- 
ricultural Progress is not quite clear. This 
latter organization, however, is made up 
largely of people formerly prominent in the 
old AAA, CCC, PMA, and other Government 
agencies. It made its debut as a farm or- 
ganization when members testified before 
the recent Democratic Farm Platform Com- 
mittee at Chicago. 

‘the committee’s stated objective is to 
maintain and expand the very programs for 
which PMA and a list of other Government 
bureaus were organized. 

t This Committee for Agricultural Progress 
is already active in 18 States. Significantly, 
one of the key representatives of this latest 
organization which “speaks for farmers” has 
long been identified with the National Farm- 
ers Union. 
} Tilling the Nation’s soil Involves a lot 
more than sowing the seed and minding one’s 
‘own crops. If farmers are to remain free 
‘and independent, they are going to have to 
make up their minds who shall—and who 
shall not—speak for them. 
i If we could know who is and who is not 
a farmer, we would go a long way toward 
determining who should speak for the 
farmer. ~ 
| One big reason for the confusion over who 
shall speak for farmers—and consequently 
over national agricultural policies in gen- 
eral—is that we have such a wide variety of 
farms, There are commercial farmers, sub- 
sistence farmers, and the rural nonfarmer— 
plus the man who farms a little after hours. 
| ‘The 1950 census shows that of our 5,400,000 
“farms” only about 1,200,000 gross $5,000 a 
ear or over, while 1,700,000 “farmers” sell 
less than $250 worth of produce a year, 
earning more off the farm than on it. 
| Somewhere between 40 and 50 percent of 
all the so-called farmers make their pri- 
mary income outside the farm. Yet, when 
it comes time to formulate an agricultural 
policy or program, this 40 to 50 percent has 
as much to say as has the man who really 
makes a living farming. 

Undoubtedly, the definition of who and 
what comprises a bona fide farmer needs a 
thorough reappraisal. How can producing 
farmers determine who should speak for them 
if they are outvoted by part-time farmers or 
rural resident nonfarmers? 

That working farmers can and do pull to- 
gether has been proved in a number of States. 
New York, for example, has a conference 
board of farm organizations which speaks 
out for the industry on a State-wide basis. 
This group is made up of representatives 
from each of the eight major agricultural 
organizations in the State and has a strong 
legislative program. 

On the national level, the organization 
which comes nearest to comparing with the 
Empire State’s conference board of farm 
organizations is the National Committee of 
Farm Production Supplies. This organiza- 
tion lists among its members such diverse 
agricultural groups as Pacific Supply Co- 
operative; Northwest Wholesale of Washing- 
ton; Missouri Farmers Association; Farmers 


Cooperative Exchange of North Carolina;- 


Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., California; Mi- 
nois Farm Supply; Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange of Massachusetts, as well as the 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers Union, and 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
Each of these groups, in turn, represents 
farmers. These farmers have their money 
invested in cattle, in machinery, livestock, 


and land—the total of which far exceeds 
that for all other industries in the country. 

The National Committee of Farm Produc- 
tion Supplies works quietly. Im some re- 
spects cooperation on this committee has 
been without precedent. 


REAL LEADERS, WORKING FARMERS 


The time has come for farmers everywhere 
to make a careful study of their organiza- 
tions, and take a long look at their own 
leadership. Farmers must rally to the sup- 
port of their real leaders and weed out the 
weaklings, the would-be dictators, and those 
who are going along for the ride. 

To do this job, start by asking yourself 
if you, as a working farmer whose whole in- 
vestment in time and money is in your 
farm, are carrying your share of the load. 

When it comes time to decide on an agri- 
cultural policy, do you leave it to George? 
Or, worse still, do you only see the policy 
as it applies to your few acres? Then, when 
it is too late, do you raise a great outcry 
because the public in general and even some 
of your fellow farmers criticize you? 

You hold in the palm of your own hand 
much of the responsibility for the future 
health, happiness, and political stability of 
America. It's your responsibility to*decide 
who shall speak for farmers. You'd better 
stand up and be counted before you lose that 
God-given American privilege—freedom to 
speak for yourself. 


Private Placements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year it was my privilege and 
honor to serve as chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. This 
subcommittee of seven members was di- 
rected to investigate the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to review the 
work of this agency since its creation 
in 1934, and to study the manner in 
which it exercised the duties and func- 
tions granted to it by law. 

The distinguished members of my sub- 
committee were WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN, of 
Pennsylvania; JOHN A. MCGUIRE, of Con- 
necticut; HARLEY O., Sraccers, of West 
Virginia; Leonard W. HALL, of New York; 
Hucu D. Scort, JR., of Pennsylvania; and 
JoHN B. BENNETT, of Michigan. I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank them 
for their wonderful cooperation which 
nons make our work a most pleasant 

One of the problems examined by our 
subcommittee was the question of private 
or direct placements of corporate securi- 
ties, wherein it was alleged that a finan- 
cial monopoly was rapidly developing in 
violation of the Securities Act of 1933. 
This problem aroused my special interest 
and I proceeded to make a study of the 
question of private or direct placements, 
based on facts as presented to our sub- 
committee. 

My study, in the form of an article, 
was published in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, a well-known finan- 
cial weekly in New York, in its issue of _ 
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December 25, 1952. I am happy to place 
this article in the Recorp so that my col- 


“leagues and the public at large will have 


the opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with this problem. 

The article is as follows: 

THE PRIVATE PLACEMENTS ISSUE 
(By Hon. Louis B. HELLER, United States Con- 
gressman from New York; chairman, Se- 
curities and Exchange Subcommittee, 

House Committee on Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce) 

(Congressman HELLER, basing his state- 
ments largely on data submitted to the sub- 
committee of which he is chairman, raises 
queries whether private placements are an 
evasion of the Securities Act of 1933, or 
whether it merely means American industry 
has found a new financing medium; points 
out large life-insurance companies practi- 
cally monopolize private placements, and, as 
result, diminish volume of securities avail- 
able to other institutions and private in- 
vestors; says protection of private savings 
calls for thorough study of private placement 
with view to amending SEC acts to cope with 
the times.) 

After two decades of experience, lawmakers 
are taking & new look at the Securities Act of 
1933, which was designed to protect investors 
against the malpractices which led to the 
greatest financial bust in our history. When 
the act was passed by Congress in 1933, it 
was the intention of our lawmakers that 
practically all new corporate securities be 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Today, we find that billions of 
dollars of new securities are being sold each 
year without registration. 

President Roosevelt, in recommending the 
enactment of this legislation, said: 

“Of course, the Federal Government can- 
not and should not take any action which 
might be construed as approving or guaran- 
teeing that newly issued securities are sound 
in the sense that their value will be main- 
tained or that the properties which they 
represent will earn profit. 

“There is, however, an obligation upon us 
to insist that every issue of new securities to 
be sold in interstate commerce shall be ac- 
companied by full publicity and information, 
and that no essentially important element 
attending the issue shall be concealed from 
the buying public.” 

The background of this legislation is fa- 
miliar to many of us. During the decade 
following World War I, some $50,000,000,000 
of new securities were floated in the United 
States. Fully half of these securities proved 
to be worthless. The flotation of such a 
mass of essentially fraudulent securities was 
made possible because of the complete aban- 
donment by many underwriters and dealers 
in securities of those fair, honest, and pru- 
dent practices that should be basic to the 
encouragement of investment. 

PURPOSE OF 1933 ACT 

The purpose of the Securities Act is to 
protect investors by requiring adequate and 
accurate disclosure in a registration state- 
ment and prospectus of all relevant facts 
concerning the corporation and the securi- 
ties it proposes to offer for sale to the public. 
With the aid of such information, investors 
would be able to make a realistic appraisal 
of the merits of the securities before de- 
ciding on their purchases. This purpose has 
certainly been achieved for such issues as are 
registered under the act. 

PRIVATE PLACEMENTS ACHIEVE PROMINENCE 

The registration provisions of the act pre- 
sent this question for congressional consid- 
eration: Are its provisions being bypassed as 
one corporation after another engages in ob- 
taining capital by private or direct place- 
ments? In 1951 a record of $3,400,000,000 of 
debt issued, or about 59 percent of the 
new total corporate debt financing during 
that year, were sold privately. It is esti- 
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mated, considering the industry groups not 
affected by competitive bidding regulations 
(i. e., excluding railroad and public utility 
issues), that over 70 percent of the debt 
financing of such companies has been pri- 
vately placed in recent years. 

How do such private placements work? 
What does the practice mean to the invest- 
ment market? How does it affect the con- 
centration of corporate holdings? What 
financial and economic problems are posed 
by this practice and how will the national 
economy and the individual investor's well- 
being ultimately be affected by this tech- 
nique of financing? 

At a time when the financial press is pro- 
claiming that the little fellow is the prin- 
cipal owner of American business and in- 
dustry, and is urging the public to invest 
its savings in corporate securities, it might 
be well to review what has been happening 
in an important realm of corporate financing. 

A few months ago, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp, entered into a commitment with 18 
life insurance companies to sell” $250,000,000 
of 30-year debentures, with an option to sell 
an additional $50,000,000. At about the 
same time, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
entered into a commitment with the Metro- 
politan and Prudential Life Insurance Cos. 
to sell $300,000,000 of promissory notes 
maturing in 100 years. In 1950 Metropoli- 
tan and Prudential purchased $10,000,000 of 
preferred stock of R. H. Macy & Co, These 
are only a few cases illustrating a wide- 
spread and growing trend among all types of 
industries—steel, oil, chemicals, textiles, 
food, etc.—of turning to private financing 
instead of going to the public capital mar- 
kets for their capital requirements. 

When the Congress passed the Securities 
Act of 1933, private placements were rela- 
tively unknown. Somewhat less than 3 per- 
cent of all securities offerings was placed 

privately in the period 1900-33. The Con- 
gress therefore could not have foreseen the 
developments to date when tremendous bond 
offerings amounting to billions of dollars 
each year, and totaling over $22,000,000,000 
since 1934, can avoid the registration provi- 
sions of the act. This method of distributing 
securities started to gain momentum shortly 
before World War II. During the last 5 years 
the volume of securities placed privately has 
vastly increased. 

Deeply concerned with this problem, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee held public hear- 
ings last May and gathered considerable data 
bearing on the private placement of corpo- 
rate securities. It is my purpose here to 
discuss some of the facts based on the com- 
mittee’s hearings. 

BORROWER'S POSITION 

In the first place, why do corporations 
resort to private financing? Here are briefly 
some of the reasons given by witnesses before 
the committee. 

Mr. Philip Harris, president of S. Klein 
Department Store, of New York City, said 
that private financing involves less expense 
and time. His company borrowed $2,500,000 
from the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America for a total cost of $12,500, and it 
took only 244 weeks to consummate the loan. 
A public sale of common stock by the same 
company in 1945 brought net proceeds of 
$645,000. Mr. Harris stated that compliance 
with the SEC registration procedure, includ- 
ing legal fees, printing expenses, and under- 
writing costs, amounted to $105,000 for this 
issue. This public financing took consider- 
ably more time than in the case of private 
financing. 

Mr, P. E. H. Leroy, vice president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., stated that 
his company had outstanding some $200,000,- 
000 in unsecured notes privately placed with 
insurance companies. He favored this meth- 
od of financing primarily because of the great 
flexibility in arranging the terms of the loan. 
This company, particularly during the war 


years, found numerous occasions to amend its 
debt arrangements and did so by simply writ- 
ing to the insurance companies holding the 
debt and explaining the conditions which 
necessitated the change in the agreement. 
In the case of publicly placed securities, he 
contended, an indenture could be changed 
only by retiring the debt, usually at a 
premium. 

Other reasons advanced by borrowers in 
favor of private financing were: The terms 
of the loan agreement are “tailor-made” to 
suit each company’s needs. The borrower 
is able to present his problems and negotiate 
for a loan “on the spot,” so to speak, and 
secure a quick and positive answer with a 
minimum of delay. The technique of for- 
ward commitment, whereby the borrower 
can take down part of a loan at any time, 
as the funds are required, provides a sub- 
stantial savings in interest payments in the 
case of loans made for construction and 
development. The New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority, for example, financed the con- 
struction of the turnpike in large part by 
direct placement loans on a forward com- 
mitment basis; the funds for construction 
were advanced as needed, thereby saving a 
considerable amount of interest expense on 
idle funds. They also stated that this ready 
money market by insurance companies had 
aided industry in financing the defense 
efforts. 


INSURANCE COMPANY PARTICIPATION 


The life insurance companies, at least 
the larger companies, favor the continuation 
of private placements without registration. 
Their spokesman, Mr, Frazar B. Wilde, told 
the SEC subcommittee that the compulsory 
registration of privately placed issues would 
not provide added protection to institutional 
investors. Insurance companies, he stated, 
always go beyond the full and adequate dis- 
closure requirements of the Securities Act 
and make a careful study of the borrower’s 
business before granting a loan. Covenants 
required by life companies in private loans 
are in many instances more stringent than 
the covenants in public issues. No one, he 
asserted, would criticize direct placements 
from the standpoint of protection and safety 
to life msurance policy holders. Mr. Wilde 
admitted that the distribution of private 
placements is not satisfactory, and that there 
is not as broad a participation by life in- 
surance companies and other institutional 
investors as might be desirable, but, he 
added, the compulsory registration of those 
securities would not cure the distribution 
problem. The large insurance companies 
would buy up these securities after the 
formalities of registration were complied 
with, The present system of State regula- 
tion of investments of life companies, coup- 
led with the administrative improvements 
being made, he said, are adequate safeguards 
for life policy holders. 

It is understood, of course, that life in- 
surance companies are under constant pres- 
sure to find sound investments for the ac- 
cumulated savings of millions of policyhold- 
ers. Their combined assets at the close of 
last year amounted to over $%68,000,000,000 
and were increasing at a rate in excess of 
$4,000,000,000 a year. In 1949, the life com- 
panies acquired 90 percent of the total dollar 
amount of corporate bonds sold privately, 
and, in 1950, they acquired 83 percent of the 
total. The four largest companies—Metro- 
politan, Prudential, Equitable (N. Y.), and 
the New York Life—are taking 71 percent of 
the dollar amount taken down by all in- 
surance companies. 

It is contended that the absorption by a 
few life insurance companies of practically 
all the “blue chip” securities being sold 
has aggravated the problem which countless 
other investors face in finding desirable is- 
sues for investment. It is pointed out that 
over 600 smaller life insurance companies 
are being shut out of this private placement 
market. Likewise, the great majority of sav- 
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ings banks with combined resources of over 
$22,000,000,000 and nearly 20,000,000 deposi- 
tors, as well as investment trusts, noninsured 
trusteed pension funds, universities, and 
other institutional investors state they are 
being deprived of their fair share of high- 
grade securities. If true, this is a serious 
problem which calls for a solution. Corpora- 
tions issuing new securities‘ and the large 
insurance companies must face these facts 
if they exist and try to work out a more 
equitable distribution of securities to inves- 
tors generally, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS INTEREST IN THIS ISSUE 


The investment banking industry and se- 
curity dealers claim they have been hard 
hit by the loss of business as the large in- 
surance companies usurp the vast money 
market. Only about half of the issues pri- 
vately placed are sold through the interme- 
diary of investment bankers acting as agents 
or finders. The finder’s fee is, of course, 
much smaller than the underwriting com- 
missions which investment bankers receive 
for selling publicly issued securities, since, 
in the former case, the bankers do not have 
to underwrite the risk or employ salesmen 
to sell the securities. 

Investment bankers perform a valuable 
service in the distribution of publicly of- 
fered securities. Many forward-looking ex- 
ecutives are seriously concerned that the 
investment banking machinery, so essential 
to public offerings, may be weakened because 
of the further loss of business, as the up- 
ward trend in direct placements continues, 

Mr. Lincoln J. Patton, appearing before 
our committee on behalf of Halsey Stuart 
& Co., strongly attacked private place- 
ments. It was his opinion that such place- 
ments are contrary to the public interest 
because: (1) They are an evasion of the 
spirit and intent of the Securities Act; (2) 
millions of holders of insurance policies, as 
well as certain pension-fund beneficiaries, 
are being denied the Securities Act pro- 
tection which other investors enjoy; (3) 
countless other investors throughout the 
country are being deprived of their fair 
share of a large number of desirable issues; 
(4) discrimination is involved between the 
two principal methods of the sale of securi- 
ties, public and private; (5) the public will 
lose some of the improvements in corporate 
Management and practice that were brought 
about by the Securities Act; and (6) unreg- 
istered issues may be resold to the general 
public again without registration prior to 
the resale, 


> RESALE OF UNREGISTERED SECURITIES 1 


While it is undoubtedly true that insti- 
tutional investors buy securities with the 
intention of holding them to maturity, some 
of these securities are quite naturally resold 
when better opportunities for investment 
present themselves. Of particular impor- 
tance are the resales of securities purchased 
privately which were not registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Such 
resales, whether to other institutional in- 
vestors or to the public, likewise, are ex- 
empted from the registration requirements 
of the Securities Act. 

Pursuant to my request, the Life Insurance 
Association of America made a study of the 
extent of resales of private placements by 
life-insurance companies, The association 
obtained data from 16 major life companies 
for the period 1934-51, inclusive. These com- 
panies accounted for 73 percent of the as- 
sets of all United States life companies at 
the close of 1951, 

In the 18-year period covered by this 
study, the 16 companies had acquired by 
direct purchase $20,000,000,000 in securities 
and had resold some $243,000,000 of such 
securities or 1.22 percent of the total ac- 
quired. A sizable portion of these resales 
have taken place since 1947. 

While the study shows that the initial 
resales of privately placed issues have been 


j 
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‘made predominantly to institutional invest- 
ors, it is nevertheless possible that subse- 
quent sales of these exempt securities may 
place them on the public market. We, there- 
fore, would have a situation where registered 
and unregistered securities are sold on the 
public market. Under the circumstances it 
is again for the Congress to decide whether 
this is consistent with the intent and pur- 
pose of the Securities Act. 


REMEDIES CITED 


Several suggestions have been presented to 

the subcommittee to deal with the problems 
created by private or direct placements, Mr. 
Patton of Halsey, Stuart urged that the 
exemption now provided in the Securities 
‘Act be eliminated, and that all securities 
be required to register, whether they are 
‘offered publicly or privately. By putting 
all new issues through the registration proc- 
‘ess, he hoped many more new securities 
|would thus be offered publicly, since the 
avoidance of registration would no longer 
be an incentive for private placements. 
} Another suggestion, by Mr. Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, president of the New York Curb, 
and former SEC Commissioner, is that the 
SEC registration procedure for high-grade 
bonds be very much simplified and accel- 
erated and made less costly in order to 
encourage the registration of these secu- 
rities without making registration compul- 
sory. Mr. Joseph T. Johnson, president of 
the Investment Bankers Association, recom- 
mended that the Securities Act be amended 
so as to permit the immediate issuance of 
senior securities to those already listed on 
a national exchange and the immediate issu- 
ance of those securities which are subject 
to the approval by Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies. One of the members of our 
subcommittee expressed the view that pri- 
vately placed securities should be registered 
with the SEC in the event of resale. 


SEC's POSITION 


Former SEC chairman, Harry A. McDon- 

. ald, now Chairman of the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation, speaking before the 

annual convention of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association in November 1951, stated: 

“Now the Commission—and I am speak- 
ing for the Commission as Chairman—has 
discussed this, and while I am not commit- 
ing the Commission, of course, we would be 
sympathetic if there were to come from the 
industry a proposal for registration of all 
debt issues, because that is in line with 
the intent of the original act.” 

Former SEC Commissioner Robert I. Mil- 
lonzi, in a discussion of the question of pri- 
vate placements before the subcommittee 
last March, stated: 

“I am going to recommend that the Con- 
gress, because of this problem, authorize the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
make a study of this problem.” 

I asked Commissioner Millonzi if he 
thought that the problem was sufficiently 
serious that a study should be made. He 
replied: “I do.” 


NATIONAL ECONOMY INVOLVED 


On the financial scene today we are faced 
with a new situation which did not exist a 
decade or two ago, a situation which should 
cause real concern to the American people, 
Through the thriftiness of millions of small 
investors, large pools of savings are being 
developed and placed in the hands of large 
institutional investors—tlife insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, savings banks, mutual 
funds, etc.—which are seeking investment 
outlets. These small investors are directly 
concerned with what is happening to their 
savings. 

We must, therefore, carefully examine and 
evaluate this technique of private place- 
ments to determine its impact upon our 
economy in periods of prosperity, as well as 
in periods of recession. .We must also deter- 
mine whether our present laws and financial 


practices are adequate to protect the savings 
of the American people, particularly the 
small investor, or whether they should be 
amended to cope with the times and with 
new situations that have arisen, 


The Wilson Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if any 
one episode could serve to clarify the sit- 
uation with respect to attracting top- 
notch business leaders to Government 
positions, the Wilson appointment has 
done it. Charles E. Wilson, president 
of the General Motors Co., is one of the 
outstanding executives of the twentieth 
century. His work has helped his com- 
pany to become the leading producer of 
heavy equipment in our national defense 
effort. When his name was listed as the 
Secretary of Defense-designate, the en- 
tire country applauded. Here was an 
opportunity for our Defense Department 
to obtain the services of the one man who 
knows more about defense spending than 
any other civilian. 

Yet, we are faced with the problem of 
bringing such a man into the public 
service only under the restriction that 
he must give up his private busincss 
enterprises. The assumption upon 
which we proceed is that anyone who has 
made a fortune is thereby disbarred from 
public usefulness. This is buttressed 
by a further assumption that such a man 
cannot divorce his self-interest from the 
public welfare. The record is entirely 
contrary. Men who join our Govern- 
ment have, with singularly few excep- 
tions, leaned over backward in the ef- 
fort to remove themselves from any sus- 
picion that they are favoring their for- 
mer associates. In fact, many a private 
friendship has been rudely shattered by 
an appointment to a public position. 

What must be done is to establish a 
flexibility of ruling which will enable our 
Government to utilize the services of 
such men as Charles Wilson. They are 
above the realm of personal pettiness 
upon which their disfranchisement is 
predicated. 


Spanish-American War Deserves a Larger 
Place in Our School Histories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, this year February 15, the anniver- 
sary of the sinking of the Maine in 
Havana Harbor, falls on Sunday. I hope 
later to request unanimous consent that 
under a special order on the first legis- 
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lative day following Sunday, February 
15, the anniversary faithfully observed 
by the veterans of the War with Spain, 
may be marked by appropriate services in 
this Chamber, 

Ada L. Duffy, national historian of the 
Auxiliary United Spanish War Veterans, 
has issued a circular letter and leaflet 
containing facts about the Spanish- 
American War, which I am sure will 
prove of great interest to my colleagues. 
National Historian Duffy is a beloved 
leader among the great patriotic women 
of my own State of Illinois. Her letter 
follows: 


This year we want to find ways and means 
to bring to our youth the history of the 
Spanish-American War; there is so little 
given in the majority of school histories. 

After 50 years, we have a true perspective 
of the importance of the results of this war, 
one example being the attack by Japan on 
Pearl Harbor instead of the West Coast. 

Here are some suggestions that I hope you 
will carry out. First, have every auxiliary 
and every fort purchase at least one book on 
the Spanish-American War and present it to 
your nearest library or to your school library. 
A new list of books was sent out last year; if 
you do not have this, write to me and I will 
send it to you. 

Next, I am compiling a leaflet using infor- 
mation which will be in keeping with these 
modern times. Each auxiliary can have these 
printed at a nominal price and place them 
in the hands of our young people. This may 
be done by mailing them to the teachers of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. In the 
smaller communities, county superintend- 
ents of schools will mail them to the rural 
schools if you pay him a friendly visit. Try 
it; ours did. In your particular locality you 
may have a better idea; if so, use it and tell 
me about it. 

Then, at every auxiliary and fort meeting, 
read a portion of Spanish-American War his- 
tory. Choose some event whereby your press 
report of the meeting can be built around 
this information. 

If you wish a copy of the leaflet printed 
below, write me and I will be glad to mail it 
to you or to assist you in any way that I 
can.—Yours in fraternity, patriotism, and 
humanity, Ada L. Duffy, national historian, 
509 East Main Street, Salem, Ill. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR 

It was America’s first war for humanity. 

It was the only 100 percent volunteer army 
the world has ever known. 

It was the only war in history that has 
paid dividends, 

It was responsible for the passage of the 
National Defense Act. 

It caused the abolition of yellow fever, ma- 
laria, cholera, and kindred diseases. 

It furnished every commander in World 
War I from the Commander in Chief on down. 

It was the first campaign fought on foreign 
soil. 

It was a war that was fought with poor 
equipment, poor food, antiquated guns, and 
black powder. 

It caused the improvement in maintenance 
of the Army and Navy and the formation 
of a standing Army through training camps. 

It marked the industrial reconstruction 
of the South, 

It taught the lesson of unpreparedness that 
claims more lives than war. 

It established the leadership of the United 
States of America in world affairs. 

The veterans of this war received no 
bonus, no war risk insurance, no adjusted 
compensation, no vocational training. They 
received no hospitalization until 1922, 20 
years after the war was over. 

The cost of the war was one billion, eight 
hundred million; the property acquired was 
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valued at eight billion, eight hundred mil- 
lion. 

The duration of the War with Spain and 
the Philippine Insurrection was 4 years and 
2 months. 

Just how much the acquisition of the 
Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico through the Spanish-American 
War has meant to the security of America is 
inestimable. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that 
America is not aggressive, wishing to acquire 
more territory, by the fact that Cuba was 
given her freedom. 

The Filipinos were promised their freedom. 
This promise was kept, after they were 
trained for self-government. But first, a 
system of sanitation, public health, and edu- 
cation was established. 

A most important outcome of this war was 
the fight against leprosy. Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, a soldier-physician, directed his ef- 
forts to scientific research of this dread dis- 
ease. Through his interest, a foundation was 
established. It is known as the General 
Wood Memorial. Research is carried on in 
different parts of the world. In Culion, 180 
miles south of Manila, is the largest leper 
colony in the world. At Carville, La., there 
is also a leper colony. 

These are only a few of the interesting 
facts about the Spanish-American War. 


Canted Carrier Deck Example of Anglo- 
American Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I visited the carrier Antietam and 
witnessed some test take-offs and land- 
ings on its experimental angled deck 
which the Navy calls a canted deck, 
The theory of this new deck was de- 
veloped by the British but is being tried 
out with their cooperation on our car- 
rier. It is believed that in cases of faulty 
landings the planes can go off the side of 
the carrier at an angle and proceed 
around again to try a new landing in- 
stead of crashing into the conventional 
barrier with all the hazards this entails. 

Carrier aviation is a highly developed 
Science requiring split second timing. 
Because of its great importance to our 
national defense, diligent effort is being 
made to improve it from the standpoint 
of safety and cost as well as effectiveness. 
Modern carrier planes land and take off 
at speeds which would have been thought 
impossible only a few years ago. 

I am glad our naval air arm is open- 
minded and anxious to experiment with 
improved techniques and designs sug- 
gested both by our own experts and those 
of our allies. Incidentally the British 
have also designed an improved carrier 
catapult which we are preparing to use. 
All of this exchange of ideas in what 
Churchill calls the Wizard War is a 
splendid example of the mutual benefits 
derived from cooperation with alert al- 
lies. In discussing aid to our allies we 
should remember we also receive aid 
from them. 
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National defense requires more than 
money and production. The Wizard 
War is a battle of brains. Defeat in it 
can render costly defenses obsolete and 
useless. It is comforting to know that 
our great Navy is working closely with 
our allies to improve the naval power of 
the free world. Carrier aviation is cer- 
tainly a field in which we must constant- 
ly strive for excellence. False economy 
in this field once cost us valuable time. 
We must not repeat the error. Without 
a strong modern air arm the Navy would 
be severely handicapped and our security 
thereby weakened, 


Bills Conferring Eligibility for Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced in the House legisla- 
tion making eligible for citizenship 
aliens who have, through active military 
service in our Armed Forces in the Ko- 
rean theater, shown their willingness to 
fight for democracy and freedom, The 
men who benefit from my measure have 
shown that they have the stuff from 
which fighting citizens are made. They 
are already with us in their hearts—my 
legislation would let them stay with us by 
law. 

During the past year I have been asked 
by two of these men—residents of San 
Francisco—to introduce private bills in 
their behalf. In one case the man had 
served several months in the Korean 
theater, was wounded and sent to Let- 
terman Hospital in San Francisco, and 
found the Immigration Service waiting 
to deport him on his discharge from the 
hospital. The other case was that of a 
man with 9 months’ service in Korea and 
he was similarly ordered deported after 
his honorable discharge from the Army. 
I checked these cases with the Immigra- 
tion Service. I found that the Service 
knew the situation and were sympathetic 
but that they were reluctantly proceed- 
ing with deportation because, under the 
law, they had no other recourse. I have 
introduced private bills in these two 
cases. 

I was, however, advised that there were 
any number of similar cases throughout 
the country involving men with honor- 
able service in Korea in the United States 
Army who are now subject to deporta- 
tion. In view of that fact, and in view 
of the further fact that both the new 
Immigration Act and the old law had 
already made similar provision for aliens 
serving with our forces in World Wars I 
and II, I determined to draft and intro- 
duce a general bill to cover all similar 
cases arising from the Korean emer- 
gency. That is the legislation I have 
introduced today. It should be clearly 
understood that the bill does not apply 
to aliens fighting with their own armies 
in Korea, but only to those inducted into 
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the United States Armed Forces while 
they were in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that in all jus- 
tice and in our own interests, as well as 
from the humanitarian point of view, 
granting citizenship to these men is little 
enough reward for the service they have 
already rendered us. I strongly urge 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
my legislation will no doubt be referred, 
to take quick action looking toward its 
passage. In many cases the men in- 
volved are subject to immediate deporta- 
tion. Unless we do act quickly, we will 
lose a great many potentially valuable 
citizens, and, in addition, will brand our- 
selve; in their homelands as short on 
gratitude while long on demands for sup- 
port in Korea. Let us prove that we are 
not ungrateful. 


Russia Stages Purge To Mask Party Strife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, outside the 
iron curtain there is much speculation as 
to the implications of the vile and evil 
purge going on in Cominform-dominated 
areas. We are shocked by this new out- 
break of drummed up anti-Semitism 
which is reminiscent of the Nazis’ cam- 
paigns of hate. Nothing done by the 
Kremlin gangsters has more clearly 
demonstrated their kinship with the 
Nazis with whom they once signed a pact 
that freed Hitler for his drive to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The Los Angeles Daily News, of which 
Mr. Robert L. Smith is publisher, recently 
commented editorially on the current 
purge. I should like to call the attention 
of the Congress to the following editorial 
in the issue of January 16, 1953: 


RUSSIA STAGES PURGE TO MASK PARTY STRIFE 


The Communists have now made anti- 
Semitism the means by which they butcher 
one another within the very walls of the 
Kremlin—that citadel of freedom, that 
champion of humanity, that bastion of world 
brotherhood, that monument to peace, 

The Jew is the scapegoat not only for Com- 
munist failures in the satellite lands, but 
within Mother Russia itself, to conceal the 
struggle for power. 

Zhdanov, the founder of the Comintern, 
had to die because he was a serious threat 
to Malenkov, the victor to date in the Krem- 
lin’s inner war over who shall succeed to 
Stalin’s place. Scherbakov, head of the chief 
political bureau of the Soviet army, was also 
dangerous to this ambition, and so he died. 

But the doctors who, undoubtedly at 
Malenkoy's direction let the sick men die, 
now are themselves dangerous to Malenkov 
and so they are transformed into murderers 
and enemies of the state. 

As Communists, the accused professed no 
religious faith, but suddenly it became con- 
venient for their masters to discover most 
of them were Jews. Now they are “Jewish” 
murderers, “Jewish” spies, “Jewish” ter- 
rorists in league with “Anglo-Saxon spies” 
and “Socialist Zionists.” 
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PURGE STAGED TO MASK PARTY STRIFE 


The political reasons behind this carefully 
staged campaign of anti-Semitism are crude- 
ly obvious; throw the Jew to the mob and 
the inner fight for power within the ruling 
group, among whom it must appear there is 
no fight, is masked. 

There are no dissensions among the lead- 
ers, since the leaders have no personal ambi- 

-tions nor rivalries and wish only to serve 
the Soviet state; it is the Jew who attempts 
to create dissension because he is in league 
with the enemies of the leaders and the state, 

But when the Jew is purged from the ranks 
of the Communist hierarchy, who will the 
next scapegoat be? 

There must be scapegoats. The blood of 
scapegoats is the lifeblood of the Russian 
leaders, since their objective is to maintain 
an absolutely static condition against which 
any threat of change, whether fancied or 
real, must be extirpated. 

There can be no compromises, there can be 
no open discussion, there can be no partici- 
pation by the people. There can be nothing 
but the absolute power of the leaders to con- 
ceal from the people any threat to that 
power, and so the blood of scapegoats must 
flow. 

SEEK TO PRESERVE MOSCOW TYRANNY 

The purge of Jews within Russia itself is 
an open acknowledgment to the world of the 
frantic need for more and more scapegoats 
in this irrational attempt to preserve the 
system against change. No living thing, no 
society can defeat the natural and historical 
processes of change, but this is the impossi- 
ble feat the Kremlin has undertaken. 

But what irony accompanies this frantic 
fight. 

These frenzied Marxists, who on Monday 
say Marx meant this and on Tuesday decide 
Marx meant that, how they must long to 
obliterate from the sacred writings one 
thought that haunts all they do. 

For while these despots seek to bring even 
nature and history under the tyranny of the 
Kremlin, their Marx, their Jewish saint, 
mocks them with his words: Everything has 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. 

Every new purge, every new violence, every 
new indignity against man and reason is a 
seed the Kremlin sows for its own destruc- 
tion, since self-destruction is tyranny's twin. 

For the Kremlin’s Marxists, Marx has writ- 
ten their epitaph. 


Shall the Rule of Law Prevail? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by William R. Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Star and 
printed November 20, 1952, on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times: 

SHALL THE RULE OF Law PREVAIL? 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK Times? 

As the weekly casualty tolls from Korea 
come in, and as President-elect Eisenhower 
prepares to make his Korean visit, surely the 
time has come when the American and Allied 
people are entitled to know the full facts 
and implications involved in the dispute over 
the truce negotiations. 

Secretary Acheson made clear in his recent 
address before the United Nations that the 
sole point in dispute is over the return of 


prisoners of war, although our agreement on 
the status of airfields and neutral surveying 
nations depends upon the Communist ac- 
ceptance of our prisoner-of-war position. 

We demand the return of all of our men 
taken prisoner. Of the some 121,000 Com- 
munist prisoners of war we have captured, 
we refuse to compel 14,000 Chinese and 34,000 
North Koreans to be returned, as long as 
they object. 

We claim the right of refusing to return 
unwilling prisoners on humanitarian 
grounds. The cases of the unwilling Rus- 
sian prisoners of whom thousands were 
forcibly returned by us in 1945 are cited as 
one reason. Mr. Acheson went into some 
detail to show how the Russians recognized 
this right back in 1919-20. 

The public is led to believe, without mak- 
ing public any credible proof, that such 
prisoners will be executed if returned to their 
homelands. 

This stand of ours would, it seems to me, 
be perfectly proper if it were not for (a) the 
Geneva prisoner-of-war treaty of 1949, and 
(b) the setting of a precedent which we 
would almost certainly repudiate in the 
future. 

In July 1949 the representatives of our 
Government, with 60 others, met to revise 
previous treaties dealing with prisoners of 
war. This convention took place 4 years 
after the incident of the Russian prisoners 
who violently opposed repatriation. The 
purpose of the convention was to provide for 
the future. 

We had our opportunity then to write in 
such a provision, but we did not. 

Article 118 of section II provides: “Pris- 
oners of war shall be released and repatriated 
without delay after cessation of hostilities.” 
Nowhere in the treaty is provision made for 
any unilateral exception. The treaty was 
registered on November 2, 1950, with the 
United Nations. 

Less than a year after we signed this 
treaty we were at war in Korea. Within 18 
months after signing it we are demanding 
the unilateral right to revise one provision 
to suit ourselves. 

I cannot believe the American people would 
approve of this conduct on our part if they 
were aware of its implications. They do not 
know they are condoning an official breach 
of a treaty that their representatives signed 
in Geneva in July 1949. They do not know 
they are setting a precedent of official con- 
duct that other nations, large and small, can 
in future use to justify equally flagrant 
breaches when they redound to their tem- 
porary advantage. 

We are setting a precedent which a future 
Washington administration can use to back 
out of the North Atlantic Treaty, or any other 
agreement, when adherence at some time 
might prove unpopular, and a breach highly 
popular. 

Worst of all, we use the humanitarian ex- 
cuse to weaken the very foundation any 
humanitarian ideals must have to be effec- 
tive, the rule of law. Without the rule of 
law, humanitarian principles will depend 
upon the whim or caprice of a few top indi- 
viduals. 

And our Government sets a precedent we 
will be compelled to repudiate. If what we 
now demand had been in effect in 1945, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese prisoners that 
were brought to the United States could 
have, by objecting to repatriation, remained 
in our country forever as political refugees, 
and without any authority from Congress, 
Suppose in a future war we capture 500,- 
000 Chinese and two-thirds of them oppose 
repatriation. Are we going to admit them 
to our country for permanent residence or 
as political refugees? What will we do with 
them? 

We would set a precedent that would work 
in another way. Prisoners of war in the 
future could, by objecting to repatriation, re- 
main in the country of their captors in- 
definitely. Our enemies could use it as a 
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mask for slave-labor camps, where our men 
would be retained under the pretext that they 
did not want to be returned. Thus, humani- 
tarian ideals will suffer, rather than progress. 

We have only to look at the tragic record 
of the past to see how our asserted humani- 
tarian ideals, along with freedom and democ- 
racy, have receded rather than gained 
throughout the world, despite the fact that 
we have fought two great World Wars and 
now are fighting a small one to advance 
them. 

I plead that if Washington insists upon 
breaking a treaty, members of the United 
Nations rise to object to such conduct on 
our part, and insist that they, the U. N. re- 
fuse to condone such conduct. Well can 
they plead that humanity will be advanced 
more by demanding that the most powerful 
nation, as well as others, live up’ to the rule 
of law. 

It was to support the rule of law that we 
went to war in Korea and now, after all the 
sacrifices have been made, we try to delude 
ourselves and the world into thinking that, 
for humanitarian reasons, we can breach the 
rule of law. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM R. MATHEWS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
the Arizona Daily Star. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
taking the Dems a little time to move 


over to the aisle. When do they start 
shooting? 


Hon. James P. McGranery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

McGRANERY’s FINE RECORD 


During the 8 months he has been Attorney 
General, James P. McGranery has earned 
probably greater public approval than any 
other member of the Truman cabinet. 

In part this is due to the fact that McGran- 
ery gave up a lifetime Federal judgeship to 
take up direction of the Justice Department 
at a time when the administration was 
rocked with scandals. That department par- 
ticularly has been the subject of sensational 
investigations and serious charges. 

But to McGranery himself must go the 
credit for the vigor with which he attacked 
his job. Soon after he assumed office, he in- 
stituted action on cases that had lain dor- 
mant for years. He went after crooks and 
Reds with a determination that won wide- 
spread applause, both because action was 
called for, and because it contrasted so sharp- 
ly with the inaction of the past. 

Now McGranery is retiring, and preparing 
to return to Philadelphia. He concedes that 
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more work remains to be done, but is satis- 
fied that he has helped to restore confidence 
in the Justice Department. In the minds’of 
many, McGranery has done more than that. 
He has demonstrated what can be done when 
an able, forceful official sets out to do a real 
job in the public service. 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the weekly 
publication of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen entitled “Trainman 
News”: 

Lonce, U. N. REPRESENTATIVE 

Philip W. Porter, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
columnist, brings to attention the first major 
speech before the United Nations of former 
Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. Lodge, General Eisenhower’s appointee 
as United States representative to the U. N., 
responded to Russian and Russian satellites’ 
harangues against the United States. His 
reply so forcefully epitomizes that which is 
basic and precious in American life that we 
gladly reproduce a portion of it here: 

“I think the spokesmen of the Soviet Union 
and Poland and the Ukraine actually believe 
parts of that strange grab bag of news clip- 
pings about the United States from which 
they quote so constantly. * * * I think 
his (the Pole’s) sensation of triumph was 
genuine and real, for the simple reason that 
he does not understand what it is like to live 
in a country where there is free speech. If 
that magazine (from which he quoted) had 
appeared in his country, I suppose its state- 
ments would have had the consent of the 
government. But in our country the maga- 
zine simply represents the editor’s opinion, 
and most Americans take full advantage of 
the privilege of disagreeing with the editor. 
In fact the editor very often disagrees with 
the owner, and the man who wrote the arti- 
cle disagrees with the editor and the reader 
disagrees with the man who wrote the article. 

“+e © * To pick out something which 
some one has said in Tampa, Fla., or out in 
Iowa, or anywhere else, and to say that that 
represents the United States of America is 
just fanciful. 

“I think that some of you representatives 
from the Soviet Union and Poland and the 
Ukraine really believe we are monopolistic. 
You believe it because you come from the 
world’s greatest monopoly and you just can- 
not imagine anything else. * * * You 
keep looking around all the time to see who 
is dominating this country. Well, there is 
no one, 

“You have made me wonder * * * 
whether you are not really frightened. May- 
be you are frightened of the plain people of 
your own country. * * * 

“We hope the day wil: come when the op- 
pression of religion in the Soviet Union will 
stop; when the creative energies of that bril- 
liant and gifted Russian people will be re- 
leased; when the Russian people will be able 
to mingle freely with people of other lands; 
and when the people of the rest of Europe 
will no longer live in terror of the Red army. 

“My advice is: stop being afraid. 

“There has been some talk here of the 
great powers versus the small powers. We 
Americans are not a great power in the sense 
that we like power or that we have sought it. 
We are essentially little people whose an- 
cestors came here from countries where they 


had been oppressed, so that they could get 
away from power politics and live quiet lives 
of their own. We are becoming powerful, 
but we are not going to use that power as 
some others have used it in the past. We 
will use it, with the other peace-loving na- 
tions, to create permanent peace, and, 
whether the dictators like it or not, that will 
be a blessing to all of suffering humanity, 
both in and out of the free world.” 


Prisoner of War Alibi Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
William R. Mathews, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star: 

PRISONER OF WAR ALIBI EXPOSED 
(By William R. Mathews) 


Whenever those who seek to defend the 
breach of the 1949 Geneva prisoners-of-war 
treaty are driven into a corner to explain 
their stand, their final pleas are: 

(a) By dropping leafiets promising refuge 
to those enemy soldiers that surrendered, we 
gave our word which we are duty-bound to 
carry out by refusing to repatriate them 
forcibly, and 

(b) By returning them forcibly we would 
impair the effect of our Voice of America 
program by which we are seeking to under- 
mine the Communist governments and, in 
particular, to weaken the will of their armies 
to fight in case of war. 

As to the first objection, I have had enough 
experience in numerous battles in World War 
I as an infantry platoon leader to know how 
prisoners are captured, and how they sur- 
render. Leaflets were dropped in World War 
I, and some Germans surrendered holding 
them in their hands. Never, however, was 
the question of their repatriation raised. 

Prisoners are captured in varying circum- 
stances. I have captured them after bitter 
and costly struggles to carry their machine- 
gun emplacements. I have captured them 
by coming in, purely by accident, behind 
them. I have brought them in from no 
man’s land, And I have seen deserters come 
in. 

In Korea prisoners have been captured in 
the same kind of circumstances, but also 
in vast groups such as those that surrendered 
after the Inchon landing, when their escape 
to the north was blocked. Unquestionably 
numerous Chinese and Koreans have come 
into our lines carrying the cards we dropped, 
but to this date it is conspicuous that a 
translation of those cards has not yet been 
reproduced. 

The big point about capture of prisoners 
is that once they surrender, no matter what 
the circumstances are, they are passed 
quickly to temporary corrals a few miles be- 
hind the line, and later moved in still larger 
groups by truck or rail to their permanent 
prisoner compounds. 

I mention this because once the prisoners 
are started to the rear, they are not identi- 
fied in any way as having surrendered in 
response to cards or leaflets that have been 
dropped. One who might have fought to a 
bitter end, before surrendering, could easily 
have such a card or leafiet in his pocket. 
There is no way of identifying those who 
deserted or gave up without fighting from 
those that fought until finally overwhelmed. 

Now we are told by our responsible author- 
ities that those prisoners that do not want to 
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be repatriated, should not be repatriated, and 
that the sacrifice of American lives must con- 
tinue. And this must go on despite the fact 
that there is little, if any way of proving 
that those that surrendered did so volun- 
tarily in response to our propaganda leaflets. 

In my opinion this amounts to disgraceful 
humbuggery and misrepresentation to the 
American and allied people. It indicates 
how calloused we are becoming to sacrificing 
unlimited numbers of our young men to 
carry out either an unknown or a fallacious 
political objective. 

Much the same applies to the second ob- 
jection that is used to justify our conduct. 
We are not told the truth, or we are in- 
dulging in wishful thinking whose cost is 
measured in lives sacrificed in Korea. 

Returning bona fide prisoners of war cap- 
tured in combat and political refugees that 
seek our sanctuary in Europe are two dif- 
ferent things. In Europe the political refu- 
gees and the soldier deserters that come 
voluntarily into our lines, can be distin- 
guished as such. 

To say that repatriation of the prisoners 
in Korea would impair our Voice of America 
campaign is pure conjecture, a mere assump- 
tion, used to justify a callous decision to 
continue to sacrifice indefinitely more Amer- 
ican and allied lives. 

The people of Europe have been through 
so many wars and revolutions that they are 
quite well aware of the fate of prisoners of 
war and that of political refugees. They 
know that prisoners of war should be re- 
patriated, and as the German and Japanese 
know only too well, when a captor takes 
the stand that it will not return prisoners 
who object to repatriation, it will then have 
the power to do exactly what the Russians 
did to German and Japanese prisoners, some 
of whom are still wnaccounted for. 

So much for all of these alibis about our 
psychological warfare campaign. Those who 
give such alibis only show their ignorance 
of how prisoners are captured in a military 
campaign. 

Finally, what are we going to do, if in 
the future war with China which our present 
policy almost surely makes a certainty, we 
capture 500,000 Chinese soldiers and two- 
thirds of them object to repatriation? Bring 
them back to America? 

The next few months, I believe, are going 
to tell the story of whether we are, in order 
to save face, literally going to shout our- 
selves into a bigger and bloodier war. 

To justify the continuation of a war upon 
the breach of a treaty to care for prisoners 
of war, adopted as recently as 1949, will serve 
no other purpose than to justify increasing 
anarchy everywhere, and the acceleration of 
a revolution that will reverberate internally 
in the United States as well as elsewhere. 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Janu- 
ary 18, 1953, and an article by Austin J. 
App, Ph. D., of LaSalle College: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
January 18, 1953] 
New RECRUITS AGAINST THE McCarran Law 

Communists and fellow travelers who are 
conducting a bitter propaganda fight against 
the McCarran-Walter immigration law have 
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some new recruits to their cause. These are 
the gangsters whose lawless rule of the New 
York waterfront has been exposed by recent 
hearings of the New York State Crime Com- 
mission, They are reported to be contribut- 
ing heavily from their racketeering profits 
to finance the campaign against the act. 

The basis of this alliance of communism 
and crime is explained by the news letter 
Human Events. It reports that every few 
years, when criminal conditions on the 
waterfronts of Italian ports like Naples be- 
come intolerable, the Italian police conduct 
a drive to get rid of the gangsters. They are 
given the opportunity to leave the country, 
and since most of them could not pass immi- 
gration barriers because of their criminal 
records, they have entered New York by 
jumping ship. 

There are a good many of the worst of 
them signed up with the Anastasia mob, 
which managed Murder, Inc., and as its 
ramifications are exposed, begins to make 
Chicago’s Capone mob look like a lot of sec- 
ond-raters. The McCarran-Walter Act pro- 
vides strict screening of foreign seamen. It 
also has stricter provisions for the deporta- 
tion of foreign seamen. It also has stricter 
provisions for the deportation of alien crim- 
inals. Hence the gangsters’ sudden interest 
in “civil rights.” 

This will be of interest to the millions of 
decent Americans who trace their ancestry 
to Italy. The presence of Italian names in 
crime reports is not an indication of a racial 
depravity, but merely a reflection of the fact 
that for years the ItaHan Government has 
deliberately exported its scum to America, 


Here AND ABROAD—A WEEKLY CHAT 
(By Prof. Austin J. App, Ph. D., LaSalle 
College) 

SOME STRAIGHT WORDS ON THE IMMIGRATION 
LAW CONTROVERSY 


On December 24, 1952, the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, passed by Congress 
over President Truman's veto on June 27, 
went into effect. It was the signal for the 
Communists all over the world, open and 
secret, for their half-brothers, and for an 
assorted medley of dupes well-meaning and 
otherwise, to whine in the spirit of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer editorial headline: “Re- 
write this unfair, discriminating immigra- 
tion law” (January 2, 1953). 

Much of the press shed bleary tears over 
the 272 seamen of the French liner Liberte 
(incidentally the old Europa stolen from the 
Germans), who, refusing to answer questions 
about their political connections, were re- 
fused landing privileges in New York, in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the McCarran 
Act. A week after the act had gone into 
effect President Truman’s Commission, ap- 
pointed on September 4 to undermine the 
act, after watching the act in operation for 5 
days, blared forth that it should be com- 
pletely rewritten. Executive Director of the 
Commission is Harry N. Rosenfield. He now 
whines about racial discrimination in the 
act, but in the latter forties he saw nothing 
discriminatory about barring all “persons 
of German ethnic origin” from immigration, 
as it was done before men like McCarran 
and Lancer brought some Christian justice 
back into our immigration procedure. 


THE CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE M’CARRAN= 
WALTER ACT 

The act uses the quota system, which had 
always been in use. That means, so as not 
to alter the composition of the American 
people too radically, only a fixed percentage 
of the nationality in our census in 1920 will 
be entitled to visas. Under this quota the 
British have 65,316, the Germans 25,814, and 
the Irish 17,756 available visas annually, as 
against 6,488 for the Poles, 5,645 for the 
Italians, and 2,697 for the Russians. The 
disproportion is not because of racial 
discrimination but because the British, Ger- 


mans, and Irish did more to carve a country 
out of the North American wilderness than 
the others. Preponderately they made this 
the kind of country to which the others 
wanted to immigrate. The act and the quota 
system provide for keeping the population 
mixture roughly of the kind which first made 
the country attractive for the belated Poles, 
Italians, Jews, and Turks. As if to empha- 
size its nondiscriminatory character, the 
act abolishes the oriental exclusion provi- 
sions of the former law, so that now orien- 
tals are recognized as normally entitled to 
visas but by virtue of the quota in very 
limited numbers. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the act—the one that really 
pinches where the squealing is plotted—is 
that it is hard on subversives. As Senator 
McCarran admits, the law is “tough, very 
tough, on Communists, as it is on criminals 


and other subversives, and that is why they. 


are squealing” (Inquirer, January 3, 1953). 


DOES IT CONTAIN ANY RELIGIOUS 
DISCRIMINATION? 


The atheistic Communists and the groups 
who go around trying to get Christmas carols 
abolished keep crying themselves hoarse that 
the act discriminates, of all people, against 
Catholics. There is nothing so low or dis- 
honest to which a generation of vipers will 
not stoop. The purpose of this charge is to 
arouse the Italians and Poles that their rela- 
tively lower quotas than the German comes 
from anti-Catholic prejudice. These lower 
quotas come from the same reasons that the 
Japanese or Hindu or Hottentot quotas are 
lower—fewer people from those countries 
helped make America what it is in the hard 
pioneer days. Religion has positively noth- 
ing to do with it. Senator McCarran him- 
self is Catholic and has a daughter in the 
convent. A mere glance at the quota figures 
would force honest persons to recognize that 
there is certainly no anti-Catholicism in an 
act that gives the Irish a quota of 17,756, 
considerably more than that of the predomi- 
nantly Protestant Nordics of Norway (2,364), 
Sweden (3,295), Holland (3,136), Switzerland 
(1,698), Denmark (1,175) combined. McCar- 
RAN rightly declares what ought to be obvious 
that his law does not contain one iota of 
racial or religious discrimination. 


THE OPPONENTS OF THE ACT HAVE DUBIOUS 
MOTIVES 


It ought to be self-evident that any act as 
comprehensive as this omnibus immigration 
law might be improved in some ways. But it 
is equally certain that those who are squeal- 
ing loudest about the act and who are whin- 
ing that the act discriminates against per- 
sons originating in southern and southeast- 
ern Europe, particularly the Italians, the 
Greeks and the Turks (Inquirer, January 
2) have motives other than those they 
acknowledge. And those motives are not a 
noble concern about Christianity or about 
the ideals that made America the land of 
the brave and the home of the free. Their 
true motives should make Americans with 
those old ideals see red. 


A National War Memorial Building 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of January 21, 1953, by the nationally 
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known drama critic, Mr. Richard L. Coe, 
discusses my bill, H. R. 452, to establish 
a national war memorial. 

In writing about the snafu in the in- 
augural festival and ball, Mr. Coe says: 


These things could be handled in the mu- 
nicipal buildings, such as those possessed by 
San Francisco or St. Louis, or the National 
War Memorial Theater and Opera House, en- 
visioned by Representatives HowELL and 
Kearns. But future snafus are inevitable 
so long as the Capital of the Western World 
lacks the proper facilities. 


The Washington Post article follows: 
FESTIVAL AND BALL NEEDED A HALL 
(By Richard L. Coe) 


The snafu over tickets to last night’s in- 
augural ball and disappointment expressed 
in some quarters over the dazzling festival 
of Monday evening both stem from the same 
cause, 

Washington’s lack of a suitable building 
and surrounding parking plazas has never 
been so strikingly pointed up as in the past 
several days. 

Were there such a building neither the 
ball nor the festival would haye had to be 
split up into spots miles from each other, 
Both events were split in two when it be- 
came apparent to the inaugural committee 
that something would have to be done to 
accommodate all those who wished—and, 
even, were entitled—to attend them. It 
showed great courage and high intentions on 
the part of those responsible to double their 
work in an effort to resolve an impossible 
situation. The cards were stacked, however, 
against their being able to please everybody. 
They should not be blamed for trying. The 
real cause should be faced. 

To those who have tried to do something 
about this lack through the years, the answer 
seems to suggest private rather than public 
means. If a well-integrated drive were made 
among persons of wealth, the money could 
possibly be found, 

Another method is before Congress in two 
bills (H. R. 452 and 464) introduced by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES R. HOWELL, Democrat, 
New Jersey, and Representative CARROLL D. 
Kearns, Republican, Pennsylvania, The dif- 
ferences between the two bills are beside the 
point of this discussion, but each Member 
is supporting the other's efforts. There's a 
long congressional record on this subject, 
but unless the climate changes pretty thor- 
oughly, it is unrealistic to count on congres- 
sional action. 

The point, though, is that with inaugural 
events increasing each 4 years in size and 
scope, to say nothing of the annual events 
which might benefit from some action, the 
lack of proper facilities will be increasingly 
felt as the years go by. Now is an excellent 
time to profit in the future from present 
events. 

The festival was actually a triumphant 
affair, especially considering the difficulties 
encountered. To stage, within a few hours, 
an entertainment employing hundreds of 
people, both famed individuals and ensem- 
ble groups, not once but twice on stages 
miles apart is a phenomenal achievement, 
Those who labored over it deserve exuberant 
gratitude, not criticism. 

The fact remains such a galaxy could have 
been presented far more effectively in proper 
surroundings, just as the split personality 
of last night’s ball with the accompanying 
headaches need not have caused the dis- 
appointments it did. These things could 
be handled in the municipal buildings such 
as those possessed by San Francisco or St. 
Louis, or the National War Memorial Theater 
and Opera House envisioned by Representa- 
tives. HOWELL and Kearns. But future 
snafus are inevitable so long as the Capital 


of the Western World lacks the proper fa- 
cilities, 
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The Challenge of Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lion Oil Co., of El Dorado, 
Ark., sponsors a series of annual essay 
contests for students and teachers, de- 
signed to promote better understanding 
of contributions they can make to our 
society and civilization. 

Mrs. Kathleen C. Brain, a teacher in 
the public schools of Leland, Miss., has 
recently won a $1,200 scholarship for her 
description of her role as a teacher and 
her views as to how she can become a 
better one. In this day of so much in- 
tolerant criticism, Mrs. Brain’s state- 
ment is a refreshing reminder of the 
vital role which our teachers have played 
and must play in building and improv- 
ing the American society. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include Mrs, Brain's 
essay: 


(By Kathleen Brain) 


T look over my class of forty fourth-graders 
in the morning. I listen to the children sing 
the national anthem, salute the flag, read a 
Bible selection, and recite the Lord’s Prayer. 
Iam glad I am a teacher. What can I do to 
become a better one? 

A constant challenge to me is the chang- 
ing economic and social mores of the South. 
Mississippians are turning their attention to 
a diversified program of agriculture balanced 
with industry. Fewer people live on farms, 
yet the farms grow more food and fiber. 
Mechanization is rapidly replacing hand 
labor. The better homes have. television and 
deep freezes; the cabin in the cotton has a 
washing machine on the porch. No place on 
the globe is more than hours away. 

Planters discuss new machines, control of 
insects and plant varieties, livestock, and 
marketing as well as problems of community 
recreation, soil conservation, health, and a 
new President. Social security, retirement 
benefits, and increased certification stand- 
ards make teaching more attractive. 

The schools and other community agencies 
assume responsibilities that once belonged 
in the home. To play her role in this chang- 
ing scene demands that the elementary 
teacher become increasingly concerned for 
the social, mental, emotional, and spiritual 
make-up of the school she teaches. If I 
can sense the implications of the changing 
social order and incorporate them in the 
experiences of the children I teach, I can 
become a better teacher. 

I have spoken generally. Specifically, I 
can.become a better teacher, by knowing 
better the homes and families of the children 
I teach—their physical, mental, and spiritual 
environment. What are their hobbies, their 
interests, and domestic habits? How are 
they sheltered and fed? Do they receive 
the love and affection necessary for emo- 
tional security? Is the home broken? What 
is the attitude of the parents toward the 
school? 

Now for example, in search of information 
I visited the home of Wiley, a quiet little 
boy of 9 who had difficulty with reading. 
I discovered he had quite a collection of 
rocks and stones and knew a great deal 
about them, Aware of Wiley’s interest, I 
encouraged him to bring specimens to 
school and to tell the children about his 
collection. When I induced him to tackle 
books and stories about rocks and people 


who work with them, his reading skill 
increased to above normal. 

Another home visit was to that of Jimmy, 
a boy of 10. His behavior was generally sat- 
isfactory, but at times he disrupted class 
proceedings and sorely tried my patience. 
Talking with his mother, I found he is an 
asthmatic and at times he spends a miserable 
and sleepless night. 

On the day following these bad nights he 
is a potential trouble maker. I learned that 
both parents work, and the child must be 
sent to school at times when he should be at 
home. It was arranged that the mother call 
whenever the child feels ill. On these days 
Jimmy rests in the hospital room or is en- 
couraged to work alone, Best of all, a new 
sense of trust and understanding exists be- 
tween Jimmy and his teacher. 

How much more understanding I can be 
when I know first-hand something of the 
underlying causes of behavior. These ex- 
periences make me feel that more home visits 
will help me better understand my children 
and thus enable me to become a better 
teacher. I shall seek more experiences of 
this kind. 

To become a better teacher I must know 
the community and use it in my teaching. 
Our superintendent of schools has a commu- 
nity-resource tour for the faculty before the 
opening of school each year to show teachers 
the products, industries, and opportunities 
in our own area that we in turn may impress 
upon school children the prospects and ad- 
vantages of settling down here to make a suc- 
cessful living. 

Until recent years many of the State's most 
promising youths left for other sections of 
the country because of ignorance of the op- 
portunities abundant at our own doorsteps. 
A fourth-grader should become increasingly 
aware of the community about him and learn 
to respect the worth and dignity of all labor. 

What school is in a more advantageous 
position for teaching children of farming 
parents than the Leland schools? We have 
at nearby Stoneville the Delta branch of the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the Gin and Fiber Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
both conducting agricultural research to pro- 
vide new crop varieties and to aid in produc- 
tion and market practices. 

Walker Farms Dairy provides opportunity 
to learn of the production of milk and its 
products. A souvenir industry shows the 
result of individual initiative. A visit to a 
cottonseed oil mill, a cotton compress, and a 
nearby agricultural aviation service would 
broaden the children’s horizon. A trip to 
see growing rice would illustrate man’s con- 
stant search for new crops and new uses for 
submarginal lands. 

I can become a better teacher by helping 
the child to recognize that opportunities are 
all around us if we look for them. 

More use of democracy in action will make 
me a better teacher. The classroom, the 
gymnasium, the playground, clubs, and as- 
semblies furnish unexcelled opportunities to 
give children a practical and workable phi- 
losophy of democratic living. I can be a 
better teacher if I can use methods of in- 
struction which not only teach but which 
are democracy in action. What are some of 
the concepts of democracy,.of which I may 
make greater use in my fourth grade? 

Democracy involves an interest in the gen- 
eral welfare. Especially do children need to 
learn that general welfare concerns not only 
themselves but a feeling for others as well. 
A little child making his contribution to a 
decision is learning the ways of democracy. 
Young people also need to learn that democ- 
racy consists not primarily of things done 
through the government to promote general 
welfare but rather the things done by indi- 
viduals and groups in nongovernmental vol- 
untary activities which promote that welfare. 

Somehow in my classroom I must enlist 
students in activities related to the general 
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welfare In order that they may appreciate 
their value, and that later as adults they may 
not turn to the Government for the answer 
to every local problem. I need also to create 
confidence in representative government by 
having my students delegate responsibilities 
to individuals in the class after using fine 
discrimination in selecting the person best 
fitted to do each job. 

In all of these activities I must find a way 
of instilling in each boy and girl not only a 
keener sense of his own individual worth 
but an appreciation of other individuals and 
their right to justice, dignity, and respect 
regardless of how different they may be. I 
can be a better teacher if I can give my chil- 
dren the attitudes and habits of mind which 
will cause them to solye their problems 
through democratic processes. 

Lastly, no discussion of how to become a 
better teacher would be complete without 
recognition of ethical and spiritual values, 
No matter what the religious faith of the 
home from which the child comes, the quali- 
ties of honesty, fairness, kindliness, humility, 
and reverence for the world about are recog- 
nized as cardinal virtues. 

Ican become a better teacher by neglecting 
no opportunity either in discussion or action 
to develop these qualities in the children I 
teach. I am also aware of the fact that as a 
teacher my own standards influence greatly 
the actions of the children I teach. I can 
become a better teacher by using as my 
motto, “Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” I am glad I am a teacher. May I 
become a better one. 


A National War Memorial Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of January 18, 1953, by Howard Taub- 
man, distinguished music editor of that 
newspaper, discusses my bill, H. R. 452, 
to establish a National War Memorial. 

I introduced on January 3, 1953, a bill 
to establish a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission and to build in the Na- 
tion's Capital a national theater and 
opera house, as a living memorial to the 
gallant men and women of our Armed 
Forces, and devoted to the fine arts which 
are of the highest importance in inter- 
preting for our generation the values and 
cultural heritages of western democratic 
civilization. Central to my bill is the 
concept so ably stated recently by the 
great jurist, Judge Learned Hand: 

An education which includes the humani- 
ties is essential to- political wisdom. By 
humanities I especially mean history: but 
close beside history and of almost, if not 
quite, equal importance are letters, poetry, 
philosophy, the plastic arts, and music. 
* è> * The great moderates of history were 
more often than not * * * steeped like 
Montaigne and Erasmus in knowledge of the 
past. * * * I cannot but think that we 
of this generation are in especial need of 
such education. 


Residents of the Fourth District of New 
Jersey are justly proud of the beautiful 


and much-used War Memorial Building 
in Trenton, the State capital, dedicated 
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to the members of the Armed Forces who 
lost their lives in World War I. Many 
important ceremonies have taken place 
in this beautiful building, and a number 
of outstanding programs have been held 
in it which the building’s splendid facili- 
ties made possible. 

_ Ihave long felt that Washington, D. C., 
which has become the capital of the free 
world, should certainly have a similar 
building to encourage the humanities in 
all their aspects. To build something 
like this in the Nation’s Capital would 
prove to the older nations of the world— 
which are now turning to us for economic 
and military aid—that we here in Amer- 
ica have reached maturity and have 
much to offer in the way of leadership in 
the. cultural field also. It is my hope 
that this proposal will receive bipartisan 
support. 

The New York Times article follows: 


A BILL ror FINE Arts—Proposat FOR OOM- 
MISSION PUT BEFORE CONGRESS 


(By Howard Taubman) 


To the layman ‘the language of the lawyer 
ean be as befuddling as the technical jargon 
sometimes employed by the music critic. 
Since this department believes in driving the 
jargon out of the musical temples, it would 
not foist legal gobbledegook on its trusting 
readers. Please bear with us while we ex- 
amine a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives on January 3 by CHARLES R. 
HowELL, Democrat, representing New Jersey’s 
Fourth District. The phraseology of this bill 
may be legal, but its import is of the broad- 
est significance, 

The. bill—it bears the identifying number 
H. R. 452—would make it law “that the Con- 
gress hereby finds that great contributions 
can be and are being made by the fine arts 
to the morale, health and general welfare of 
the Nation. The Congress further finds that 
the City of Washington, since its establish- 
ment as the Nation's Capital in 1800, has 
neyer had a suitable theater and opera house 
commensurate with its position of leader- 
ship among the free nations of the world.” 


POLICY 


Then section 1 proceeds to lay it down that 
the “policy of the Congress and the purpose 
of this act” shall include the following 
objectives: 

“1. To encourage the growth and develop- 
ment of the fine arts throughout the United 
States for the purpose of developing greater 
knowledge, understanding and practice of 
the fine arts. 

“2. To increase the accessibility of the fine 
arts to the public and to raise the standard 
of execution of the fine arts, by professionals 
and amateurs alike, throughout the Nation, 

"3. To establish in the executive branch 
of the Government a Federal agency to ad- 
vise and cooperate with public and private 
agencies and organizations operating in the 
field of the fine arts on all matters directly 
pee indirectly concerned with these objec- 

ves, 

“4, To provide for the establishment, main- 
tenance and operation in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal of a suitable theater and opera house 
dedicated to the fuller growth and develop- 
ment of the fine arts throughout the United 
States and designed for use by the National 
War Memorial Arts Commission in the pres- 
entation of fine-arts programs. 

“5. To encourage the development of a 
strong American theatrical and operatic art 
through maximum use of the English lan- 
— in productions assisted under this 
act.” 

FAR-RANGING 


The proposed bill then goes into detail 
on the public and private membership of the 
National War Memorial Arts Commission it 
Would set up and on the way it would func- 


tion. The bill would empower the Com- 
mission to take action on a far-ranging front 
in the arts: to make extensive surveys in 
the field, to call in expert advice, to arrange 
for grants, loans, and other forms of as- 
sistance, to award scholarships and gradu- 
ate fellowships in the fine arts, to foster 
interchanges in the arts between the United 
States and foreign countries, to assist per- 
forming groups and to encourage creative 
work. 

The bill provides for the creation within 
the Commission of nine divisions deyoted to 
opera and other forms of music, drama, and 
speech, ballet and other forms of dance, 
literature and poetry, architecture, motion 
pictures and still photography, radio and 
television, fine-arts personnel and education, 
and painting, sculpture, and other plastic 
arts. 

The bill, which looks toward the eventual 
creation of a Department of Fine Arts and 
Education of Cabinet rank, provides for an 
initial appropriation of $1,000,000, presuma- 
bly to undertake the preliminary tasks. It 
stipulates that in succeeding years the ap- 
propriation shall not exceed $20,000,000 for 
any fiscal year. 


NO GREAT OUTLAY 


Considering the size of the Federal budget, 
these sums are not large. Whether they 
could be appropriated in an economy-minded 
Congress is to be doubted. Nevertheless, 
Representative Howe. is to be congratulated 
for thinking along such large lines. 

The proposal for a National Arts Commis- 
sion is not new. It was embodied in three 
bills offered in the Eighty-second Congress, 
with a number of Senators standing spon- 
sor. A bill submitted by Representative 
Howe. to encourage fine arts programs in 
colleges and universities was passed by the 
last House, but, as he himself has said, “in 
the Senate it was lost in the rush for ad- 
journment.” 

There may be room for argument over 
specific items in Representative HOWELL’S 
new bill, but there can be no question that 
his basic principles and objectives are sound. 
The United States is the only major Nation 
in the world which does not have a Govern- 
ment program for the arts. Possibly we do 
not need one, although no one knows for 
sure. The most attractive element of this 
bill for the immediate future would be to 
provide the means for undertaking a sur- 
vey of our resources and potentialities in the 
arts. That would be the minimum good a 
new commission could guarantee, 


States’ Rights in Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an address 
delivered by me before the American 
eee Association on September 29, 
1952. 

_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATES’ RIGHTS IN BANKING 

You do me a real honor by asking me to be 
your guest speaker at the only official func- 
tion of your group held in conjunction with 
the sessions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The early hour of your meeting is 
symptomatic of your approach to the myriad 
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problems which confront your industry. It 
is by your prompt and wide-awake approach 
to the problems of your industry and those 
of your membership that your organization 
has made such tremendous strides in in- 
creasing your membership and in effecting 
such a constructive influence in the solu- 
tion of the many controversial and complex 
problems which constantly beset you who 
labor in the field of banking. 

I can testify from gratifying personal ex- 
perience to the invaluable contributions 
which your officers and members are making 
to the area of legislation with which I am 
concerned as chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, 

You in meetings like this are properly con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the problems 
in your industry, and your speakers are 
asked to discuss one or several of them with 
you, and this is also as it should be. 

But we would fail to see things in their 
proper perspective, if we did not recognize 
at the same time the progress and the gen- 
erally excellent condition that the 
industry is enjoying and has enjoyed during 
the last two decades. The problems of your 
industry, while they are many, are not 
fundamental nor are they ones that are not 
curable. 

‘The banking industry in this country is in 
the soundest condition it has ever been in 
history. It is today the strongest and most 
prosperous banking system in the world. Its 
progress since those dreary days of 1932 can 
be measured by the increase of deposits of 
all commercial banks and savings banks from 
$45,000,000,000 to an estimated $183,000,000,- 
000 today. Total assets during the same pe- 
riod have likewise increased from $57,000,- 
000,000 to an estimated $201,000,000,000, 
Compare this, if you will, with the very pras- 
perous year of 1929 when total assets only 
amounted to $72,000,000,000, Between the 
years 1934 and 1951 there were only 325 bank 
suspensions and since 1944 not a single in- 
sured bank has failed. 

Not only has the general and continuous 
state of improvement in our economic con- 
ditions been responsible for this tremendous 
progress and the basic soundness and good 
economic condition of the banking. 
(although it goes without saying that there 
is much we should be concerned about with 
respect to our economic condition and much 
that can be done to improve it) but I be- 
lieve that the enactment of the Banking Act 
of 1933 and the FDIC, to mention but two 
acts, have contributed greatly to it. 

In spite of the necessity for action on the 
part of the Federal Government to strength- 
en and insure the soundness of our bank- 
ing system, such action was not taken at 
the expense of our State banking system. 
The State banking system has flourished 
side by side with our national sys- 
tem and today, at last, our system of dual 
banking is an fact, to such an 
extent, that we in your national Legislature 
use as a basic criteria for the measuring of 
sound banking legislation the extent to 
which a particular bill or action will main- 
tain or strengthen our dual banking system. 

As chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee it has been my privilege to play 
an active role in support of much legislation 
which has directly and indirectly strength- 
ened our banking system and, equally im- 
portant, has maintained a sensible balance 
between the role of the Federal Government, 
our national banking system and our State 
banking system. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, for example, 
we amended the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act increasing the maximum insurable de- 
posit from $5,000 to $10,000 and reduced 
the premium by 60 percent. During the past 
session we enacted legislation that changed 
the capital requirements for admission of 
State banks to the Federal Reserve System 
and for establishment of branches by State 
bank members to a more realistic basis. Al- 
ready, I am glad to report a number of State 
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institutions have taken advantage of the 
new law and have applied for Federal Reserve 
membership. We likewise revised and clari- 
fied the merger and consolidation statutes 
so as to provide a two-way street for such 
action and remove the impediments and dis- 
criminations in existing law. 

In addition to numerous other technical 
legislation in the broad field of banking 
which we have acted upon, I call to your 
attention that it was the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee that undertook the 
investigation of the RFC and recommended 
its reorganization so as to make it operate 
more in accordance with sound banking prac- 
tice. As you know, our committee has al- 
ways directed and encouraged the RFC to 
cooperate with the local banks, and to a 
much greater extent than the public some- 
times realizes, the RFC has cooperated with 
our local banks on individual loans and loan 
participations. As chairman I shall continue 
to encourage even greater cooperation of the 
RFC with our local banks. You are aware 
how much work our committee has done in 
the field of housing and housing finance; 
and although I know some of you do not 
agree with all our action, I am sure you will 
agree that it has not only resulted in a 
better-housed America, but a more prosper- 
ous one. You, the bankers of America, have 
benefited directly and indirectly from all 
this. 

Not attempting to inject politics into my 
discussion, but because I know you are in- 
terested in acquiring all the knowledge and 
informed opinion you can get on such a 
pertinent problem; as a member of the 
Democratic Party, naturally, I have been in- 
terested in the attitude of our candidate for 
the Presidency on such matters, and I am 
satisfied that he abhors any further increase 
or centralization of the power of the Federal 
Government over the banking system, and as 
Governor of his State demonstrated his con- 
fidence and his deep interest in preserving 
and strengthening our State banking system. 
As you, no doubt, are aware as Governor he 
supports the removal of the double liability 
requirement for State banks in Illinois. 

The banks you represent are the fuel 
pumps of our private-enterprise system. 
Through your banks and your hands flow 
the lifeblood of every form of American en- 
terprise. The laboring man, the farmer, the 
small-business man, the industrialist, and 
the professions—all depend on your services, 
Sound and healthy conditions in the banking 
field must be maintained, and any develop- 
ments which threaten to restrain that com- 
petition nor to inject monopolistic tenden- 
cies into the field of banking must be effec- 
tively throttled. 

It is for this reason, particularly, that you 
deserve high commendation and the thanks 
of all of us who believe in maintaining a 
free private competitive enterprise system 
and States rights, especially at the very 
heart of our system—the bank. To your or- 
ganization belongs the credit for first recog- 
nizing the danger to our form of enterprise 
and our dual banking system of the bank 
holding company and, more important, do- 
ing something about it. It has been your 
persistence and patience which has kept this 
issue before the public and the Congress. 

While legislation which your organization 
has played such an important part in shap- 
ing to correct some of the obvious defects of 
the Banking Act has been before the Con- 
gress for over a decade now, and while the 
legislative process must be started all over 
again next January, I feel that we are closer 
to the adoption of this legislation than we 
ever have been before. In a very large meas- 
ure these improved prospects are the result 
of the unceasing efforts of your Officers and 
legislation committee. I know, too, of the 
continuing interest of Senator ROBERTSON, 
who I appointed as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Subcommittee to consider the bank 
holding legislation, as well as other members 
of the banking committees of both Houses 


and of the various Federal and State super- 
visory authorities who are directly concerned. 

Since we are so much closer to our goal 
than we ever have been, I thought the most 
valuable contribution I could make here this 
morning would be to give you some prac- 
tical advice, based on long experience with 
our legislative processes, both Federal and 
State, on how to get a bank holding bill 
enacted during the next Congress. 

Unfortunately, our legislative processes are 
not fully understood or appreciated by those 
whose interests are directly affected. Get- 
ting a bill through Congress is far more of 
a give-and-take process than most people 
realize. Where, as here, the legislative objec- 
tive is vital to the public interest and, at the 
same time, involves conflicting private in- 
terest, my experience leads me to conclude 
that it is far more effective in the long run 
to set for ourselves a minimum rather than 
a maximum goal; to seek a basic rather than 
an all-inclusive objective; to settle for half 
a loaf of real sustenance than no bread at all, 

What, then, is our basic goal or our mini- 
mum objective when we seek to enact a bank- 
holding bill? 

What are the issues, to what extent are 
they real ones, and are they preventing fa- 
vorable action on the legislation, and can 
they be better eliminated from a bill or a 
constructive compromise agreed upon with- 
out any or serious consequence from the 
point of view of the public interest or to 
our main objective? 

It is not my intention to discuss the 
answers to these questions in any detail, 
for time would not permit it; nor do I pre- 
tend to know all the answers. That is for 
you. If I can provoke you to thoughtful 
consideration and action along these lines, 
I shall be more than satisfied. 

What, then, is minimum objective of any 
bank-holding legislation? 

First. To prevent unlimited expansion of 
holding companies over banks. and by so 
doing preserve the independent unit banking 
system, 

Second. To prevent the combining under 
the same management of both banking and 
nonbanking interests. The public trust in- 
herent in private banking operations make 
it imperative to eliminate any possibility 
from the abuse of ths relationship by using 
banking resources for the furtherance of 
nonbanking enterprises of the same parent 
company. 

In suggesting the topic of States’ rights 
in banking, you did so, I am sure, because 
you knew how closely I have been identified 
with this subject and how much study and 
thought I have directed to this subject. It 
is because I consider the matter of States’ 
rights so important and sacred that I am 
most careful to discuss its implications with 
reference to any subject with extreme cau- 
tion and only after most thoughtful study. 
The worst enemies the States’ rights advo- 
cates have are those who use it promiscu- 
ously to justify any cause or legislation they 
support or oppose. When I speak of any sub- 
ject in relation to States’ rights, I try to use 
what I call a positive test rather than merely 
a negative test. 

A great deal of stress has been placed by 
many proponents of bank holding legislation 
on the contention that a bank holding com- 
pany is merely a device for avoiding branch 
banking laws. I am not sufficiently in- 
formed on the genesis of the holding com- 
pany to have a conclusive judgment on this 
question. The fact is, however, they now 
exist and have been recognized by both Fed- 
eral and State law. Various State statutes 
have been adopted to regulate their existence. 
In Indiana, the State of the ranking minor- 
ity member of our committee, Senator CAPE- 
HART, although branch banking is permitted 
only within county limits, holding com- 
panies are permitted to operate throughout 
the State, and are subjected to voting per- 
mit requirements similar to those of existing 
Federal law. Other examples, no doubt, 
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could be given. Suffice it to say that a broad 
generalization that a bank holding company 
is merely a device to evade branch banking 
laws ignores present-day realities and tends 
to obscure the basic need for regulation in 
this field—the prevention of unlimited ex- 
pansion and abuse. 

In the name of States’ rights the position 
is taken that no bank holding company 
should be permitted to acquire bank stocks 
or assets across State lines or in any State 
in which branch banking is not allowed. 

Now, to me, States’ rights means the right 
of a State to choose its own course of action 
on a matter within its own jurisdiction and 
not have the Federal Government make up 
its mind for it. This is the positive ap- 
proach, A State should have the right to 
permit or prohibit branch banking, and at 
the same time, it should have the right to 
permit or prohibit the operation of bank 
holding companies within its borders. Any 
Federal legislation which forces a State to 
change its policies with respect either to 
branch banking or holding companies would 
be an unwarranted interference with States’ 
rights. It is conceivable, for instance, that 
a State might seek for its banks financial as- 
sistance which an out-of-State holding com- 
pany might be able to render. Yet a State 
would be powerless to do so if proposals for 
a flat prohibition by Federal law against ex- 
pansion of bank holding companies across 
State lines existed. 

If one takes the minimum approach I sug- 
gested previously and incorporates only the 
provisions most directly related to the basic 
objectives, the individual State legislatures 
will be left free to go beyond the scope of 
any Federal legislation in restricting bank 
holding company operations within its 
borders. 

A great ado is made about subjecting bank 
holding companies to the same regulations 
that the individual bank is subject. Every 
bank, whether it is part of a holding com- 
pany or not, is subject to the bank regula- 
tions. Indeed, a bank in a holding com- 
pany is subject to even greater regulation 
in some respects. For example, a bank in a 
holding company is restricted as to the loans 
it may make to its parent company or to 
other subsidiaries of the same holding com- 
pany. The pure banking operation of hold- 
ing company banks are already subject to 
direct governmental regulation necessary to 
protect the interest of depositors, stock- 
holders, and the public. 

What we should focus our attention on is 
not regulation of banking operation of hold- 
ing companies which the application of bank- 
ing regulations to holding companies would 
mean, but on areas of bank holding activity 
which cannot be adequately protected by 
the direct regulation of banking operations, 
namely, the prevention of unlimited expan- 
sion and the combination under single man- 
agement of both banking and nonbanking 
functions. 

There have been other points of differences 
which have prevented the various factions 
from agreeing on a united front in pressing 
for the adoption of a bank holding bill. One 
of these has involved the question of what 
companies should be subject to regulation, 
Generally discussions of this question have 
reyolved around the percentage of stock 
ownership or control which was necessary 
to bring a particular company under the 
provisions of the act. The answer to this 
question, it seems to me, should depend on 
the facts regarding existing holding com- 
pany operations. A study of facts will deter- 
mine what percentage of control should be 
standard in order to bring holding com- 
panies that need to be regulated to accom- 
plish our objectives under control, with a 
minimum degree of restrictiveness and with- 
out adopting a dragnet approach. I do not 
hold any fallacious assumption that the 
more stringent the provisions of the law or 
regulations, the more effective they are. 
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Another thorny point has always centered 
on the administrative set up to carry out 
the provisions of a bill once it has been 
enacted into law and the administrative pro- 
cedures to be followed in applying the law 
to bank holding companies. 

‘There are other differences. But they like 
the ones which I have just discussed are not 
fundamental differences. Each group ought 
to review its own thinking about these dif- 
ferences to see how important they really 
are. To the extent that any group finds it 
impossible to go along with a particular 
draft of the legislation, I think it is incum- 
bent upon them to pinpoint their criticisms 
and to evolve alternative constructive sug- 
gestions. I understand that several confer- 
ences of various interested parties have taken 
place and I am hopeful that real progress 
is taking place. 

I feel so deeply about the necessity for 
action on the bank holding company legisla- 
tion at this coming session I, if I still am 
chairman of the Banking Committee, which 
as a good Democrat I am confident I shall be, 
shall appoint a subcommittee to make an on- 
the-spot investigation of bank holding com- 
panies in California, Arizona, and Minnesota. 
I also want to offer my personal services and 
the services of the staff of the Banking and 
Currency Committee to work with you and 
your officers and all interested groups in 
finding a common meeting ground. 

To sum up, our job is not to eliminate the 
holding company, but to insure, within the 
framework of the rights of the State to deal 
with it, that there shall be adequate super- 
vision and regulation of these combinations 
so that the interests of the independent unit 
banks will be safeguarded. 

If you put this major objective ahead of 
the minor differences, success will be yours. 


Problems Facing American Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a letter I di- 
rected yesterday to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: Since your recent ap- 
pearance before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I have given considerable thought to 
the problems currently facing American 
farmers. I should like to outline in this 
letter some suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for your consideration. I know you 
are concerned, as all of us are, over the de- 
teriorating farm economic situation. 

The huge export programs which imme- 
diately followed World War II, and later the 
outbreak of the Korean war, effectively post- 
poned the need for major readjustments in 
our agricultural economy during the Truman 
administration. The steady decline in farm 
prices through the last year indicates, how- 
ever, that these economic forces are waning 
and that our new Republican administration 
has inherited serious headachés which, if 
untreated, could well lead to an agricultural 
depression, 


I am very seriously concerned, as I know 
you must be, with the latest Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies report which showed that 
as of December 15, 1952, farm prices had 
declined 12 percent during the year, while 
farm-operating costs had dropped only 1 
percent. This was the fourth consecutive 
month in which farm prices had declined, 
and since December 15 there have been fur- 
ther sharp breaks, particularly in grains. 

In looking over recent quoted cash prices, 
I find that wheat is down 12 cents per bushel 
from a year earlier. Corn is down 34 cents 
per bushel, oats 15 cents, rye 20 cents, soy- 
beans 11 cents, flax 55 cents. Butter prices 
have dropped more than 13 cents a pound, 
Hogs are up slightly over a year ago, but 
cattle are sharply down. Cotton is bringing 
10 cents per pound less than it was a year 


ago. 

Of the six basic commodities, only rice and 
tobacco are today selling at more than 90 
percent of parity, despite the popular belief 
that the Government loan insures 
producers a return of at least 90 percent of 
parity for such crops. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
the near-record production of wheat, cotton, 
and feed grains in 1952, together with the 
sharp decline in exports of these commodi- 
ties, is exerting heavy downward pressure on 
our commodity markets. Barring an ex- 
tension of the current war, which is certainly 
the last thing any of us wants, I believe the 
pressure will continue and become even 
greater unless the new administration takes 
positive steps to reverse the trend. Several 
constructive moves could be made immedi- 
ately. 

First, and most important, the President, 
you, as Secretary of Agriculture, and Republi- 
can leaders in Congress must immediately 
remove any doubts concerning the new ad- 
ministration’s farm program. I thought that 
General Eisenhower's farm speeches during 
the campaign were excellent. But I also 
believe it is of utmost importance that he 
move quickly and boldly to implement these 
pledges. Whether we like it or not, there 
are doubts in the Nation’s market places that 
the Republican Party will be as aggressive in 
supporting farm prices as the outgoing ad- 
ministration was, and this fear has been re- 
flected in reduced farm commodity prices. 

Second, I believe that a real effort must be 
made to make the Government storage pro- 
gram function as it was intended. My own 
thought on this is that Commodity Credit 
Corporation should, through loans and pur- 
chase agreements, remove from the open 
markets price-depressing surpluses. Of 
course, CCC cannot and should not force a 
farmer to place his wheat or corn or cotton 
under the loan. But neither should CCC 
dump its stocks on the open market in times 
of surplus except to protect its investment 
when commodities may be in actual danger 
of going out of condition. 

In this condition, it was pointed out to me 
that on one recent day some 23 cargoes of 
wheat were sold for export from the United 
States. Such a volume of export business 
would normally strengthen domestic wheat 
prices. In this case, however, the price of 
wheat actually dropped about 2 cents per 
bushel on that day because the bulk of this 
export business was filled from CCC inven- 
tories. CCC has also been dumping its corn 
on the market. Here we find the Govern- 
ment itself deliberately nullifying its own 
price-support program. 

It seems to me that we could safeguard 
our economy against a possible crop failure 
or the increased demands which war might 
bring by stockpiling far larger quantities of 
essential farm commodities than are now in 
Government inventories, The huge Govern- 
ment holdings of cotton and wheat prevented 
what might otherwise have been a most diffi- 
cult situation for ourselves and our allies 
when World War II erupted. I am certain 
that the decline in farm prices could be 
halted overnight if the Government were to 
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announce that it would stockpile something 
like 600,000,000 bushels of wheat, 800,000,000 
bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bales of cotton, 
and other selected farm commodities. While 
such quantities may seem rather large at 
first glance, they would be modest indeed in 
the event of a serious drought or an extension 
of the Korean war. 

A third point which I should like to make 
is that heavy importations of farm com- 
modities, particularly grains from Canada, 
are placing an unnecessary strain upon 
American farm prices and upon our Govern- 
ment price-support program. We cannot 
undertake to support farm prices through- 
out the world, but that is exactly what we 
are doing when we permit unneeded grains 
from other countries to be duraped here, 
adding to the surpluses which we already 
have. 

During the crop year ending June 30, 1952, 
we imported from Canada alone 60,000,000 
bushels of oats, 32,000,000 bushels of feed 
wheat, 13,000,000 bushels of barley, and sev- 
eral million bushels of rye. Domestic prices 
for these same commodities were well below 
parity and in some cases even below the 
Government support level during this period. 

At the insistence of myself and several 
other Republican Senators during the 
Eighty-second Congress, the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority was finally prodded into 
ordering an investigation of oats importa- 
tions from Canada by Cargill, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis. This investigation proved conclu- 
sively what we had long contended: that 
these Canadian oats were actually being 
brought into the United States at a loss of 
4 to 14 cents per bushel. The importer made 
his profit by dumping them on the domestic 
market and breaking oats prices here, with 
the evidence indicating that Cargill, Inc., 
greatly exceeded the legal speculative limit 
on short sales in this grain. 

I understand that this case has been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, but the 
reluctance of Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials to push the investigation except un- 
der extreme pressure from. Congress makes 
me think that it might be well for you to 
follow it up as the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I am positive that this manipula- 
tion of American oats prices cost our own 
producers literally millions of dollars during 
the last 2 years, and I also know that such 
practices can be halted overnight by an 
administration which is genuinely concerned 
with protecting our own farmers. 

In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that the heavy importations of Canadian 
oats also had an adverse effect upon prices 
of American corn, wheat, and other grains, 
Because there were some 10,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian oats in store in Chicago when 
our domestic crops began moving last July, 
this space was unavailable to our own pro- 
ducers, Many farmers who could not obtain 
storage space were forced to market their 
grains at heavy discounts, The same thing 
happened in October when the corn crop 
began to move. Canadian oats were still 
occupying a large part of the storage space 
in Chicago and cash corn prices there 
dropped 10 to 12 cents below the December 
future, 

The Commodity Exchange Authority's re- 
port titled “Investigation of Importation of 
Oats from Canada,” dated October 15, 1952, 
makes some startling disclosures. It reveals, 
for example, that only 59 percent of the 
6,000,000 bushels of Canadian oats imported 
into Chicago by Cargill, Inc., would have 
qualified for delivery purposes against. Cana- 
dian futures contracts, yet when they were 
mixed with slightly better quality oats in 
this country virtually ail of them were de- 
liverable against futures contracts. 

The real effect of this is that oats futures 
prices in Chicago—and those prices greatly 
influence cash oats prices received by farmers 
all over the Nation—do not reflect the in- 
trinsic value of American oats. Rather, 
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these prices reflect the value of the poorest 
part of the Canadian oats crop. 

If anyone doubts that these importations 
broke the American oats market, let him 
read table 7 of the CEA report which shows 
that prices were steadily hammered down 
from 95 cents per bushel in January 1952 
to 75 cents in May under the impact of 
heavy deliveries by Cargill, Inc. 

A further weakening influence on Amer- 
ican grain prices was the heavy importation 
of Canadian feed wheat. Much of this 
wheat was not used for feed at all. It was 
mixed with domestic wheat for milling pur- 
poses and some of it was even sold to our 
own Government for export. It was once 
the practice to dye this imported feed wheat 
with beet juice so that it would be readily 
recognizable if it were mixed with milling 
wheat. Our recent experience indicates it 
might be best to place a complete embargo 
upon importations of this grain. 

There is ample authority under section 
22 of the Agricuitural Adjustment Act for 
imposing quotas upon the importation of 
any farm commodity whenever such impor- 
tations jeopardize our domestic price sup- 
port operations. The Department of Agri- 
culture apparently considered invoking this 
section in 1952, but somehow Officials found 
that oats prices were not being unduly de- 
pressed, despite the clear-cut evidence to the 
contrary. 

I am advised by competent grain men that 
some of our grain grading standards, par- 
ticularly those relating to oats, are com- 
pletely unrealistic. Through improved farm- 
ing methods and seed selection, the average 
weight of oats grown in this country has 
increased from 32 pounds per bushel to 36 
pounds per bushel since 1931. Yet even today 
No. 2 oats in this country need weigh only 
32 pounds per bushel and No. 3 oats only 
27 pounds. This means that our farmers 
are not being fairly compensated for the 
improved quality of their oats. 

At the same time, the wild oats which 
are still so common in Canada have been 
almost completely eliminated from most 
farming sections of the United States. Wild 
oats are nothing more than weeds, but we 
continue a system which encourages Cana- 
dian farmers to raise them for export. 

I believe that the combination of obso- 
lete grading factors, unrestricted imports, 
and unfair trade practices is costing Ameri- 
can agriculture at least $1,000,000,000 each 
ear. 

? I would appreciate having your reactions 
to some of these thoughts. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senator. 


Campaign of Hate Against Jews Behind 
the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, January 21, I spoke to a 
meeting of labor leaders and others who 
met here under the sponsorship of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, to protest the 
current campaign of hate against Jews 
being conducted behind the iron curtain; 
a campaign which is but part of the 
Soviet offensive against the entire free 
world and all its values. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks I made 


on that occasion be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New York, BEFORE GATHERING OF LABOR 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS PROTESTING 
AGAINST CERTAIN SOVIET POLICIES, SENATE 
Caucus Room, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
JANUARY 21, 1953 


I welcome you here to this meeting place 
in the Senate Office Building. In these halls 
where some of the most momentous discus- 
sions in American history have taken place, 
you are gathered, in a truly critical hour 
of world history, to express yourselves as 
human beings in regard to one of the most 
shocking and frightful developments of the 
present epoch. 

You desire to express to the Ambassador 
of Soviet Russia your sentiments of protest 
against Soviet policies. Your purpose is per- 
fectly understandable in America; it would 
be completely incredible in Soviet Russia. 
In Soviet Russia such a meeting as the one 


here today is wholly inconceivable, unless it. 


be ordered, arranged, and directed by the 
party or the Government. 

But it is a normal proceeding for you, as 
American citizens and as representatives of 
great organizations of American citizens, to 
assemble, on your own volition, for the pur- 
pose of protesting actions by your own Goy- 
ernment or by any other government, when 
those actions appear to violate the rules of 
right, of decency, and of humanity. 

The actions of the Soviet Government and 
of the Communist Party and the Politburo 
do violate every basic rule of decent hu- 
man conduct. I am not referring alone to 
the ominous developments of recent weeks, 
to the singling out of Jews as Communist 
scapegoats, and the sounding of the signal 
for the frightful offensive against Jews and 
Jewry. 

No, my friends, the evil works of the Polit- 
buro did not begin with the Prague trials 
last November. These evil works—acts of 
oppression and aggression—began many years 
ago, and we have been enduring them and 
contending with them ever since. 

Until recently, our attention has been 
largely focused on Soviet activities beyond 
the borders of the Soviet empire, against 
third countries and against our own secu- 
rity. Let us recall a few of them: the coup 
d’état in Czechoslovakia; the riots in Iran; 
civil war in Greece and China; the blockade 
of Berlin; the paralyzing strikes in Italy and 
Prance; the guerrilla wars in Burma, Malaya, 
the Philippines, and Indochina; and, finally, 
naked and full-scale aggression in Korea. 

Most of these Communist efforts, as in 
France, Italy, Germany, Greece, Iran, and 
the Philippines, have been met, contained, 
and overcome. Some, as in China and 
Czechoslovakia, have prevailed. Some, as in 
Burma, Malaya, and, of course, Korea, still 
engage the forces of the free world in tragic, 
bloody, and costly conflict. 

Certainly one effect of these developments 
has been to divert our attention, in large 
part, from the dreadful and oppressive poli- 
cies practiced within the Soviet empire. We 
have so prayed for peace that some in this 
country have averted their eyes from the 
cruelties inflicted on groups and individuals 
imprisoned behind the iron curtain. 

Many have not wanted to believe the 
stories of the slave-labor camps, of the 
wholesale executions, of the uprooting of en- 
tire populations, of torture and genocide, 
But with the latest evidence from Moscow, 
all can now see in full view the bare fabric 
of brutality and savagery upon which the 
Soviet state rests. 

The Soviet pattern of external aggression 
has not been much different from that of 
Nazi Germany. Why, then, should the in- 
ternal policy be different? Dynamic totali- 
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tarianism leads inevitably to foreign adven- 
tures and external aggression. Just as in- 
evitably, it leads to domestic barbarism and 
must find its local scapegoats for national 
failure and frustration. 

To satisfy the restive and oppressed peo- 
ples under his rule, Stalin has found that it 
is not enough to blame everything on the 
American imperialists. He must find some 
new objects, near at hand, to scourge and 
condemn, some new link to American im- 
perialism, some new reason for more purges 
and liquidations. And what group is more 
susceptible to this kind of treatment, more 
familiar as a popular scourge in eastern and 
central Europe than the Jews, those unfor- 
tunate individuals whose noble faith and 
tradition has for centuries exposed its ex- 
ponents to the rigors of the torture chamber, 
the whip, and the sword? 

But the Kremlin has not come to this pol- 
icy suddenly, nor with simple purpose. The 
Jatest move is designed for a larger object 
than merely the application to the Jews of 
the same treatment which has already been 
meted out to the Balts, the Ukrainians, and 
to the Georgians. 

That object is to be found outside the 
borders of the Soviet Union. It is to be 
found in the troubled, seething, and poverty- 
ridden Middle East. In that area, too, there 
is ferment and frustration, oppression and 
unrest. In that area, Soviet intrigue has 
been long at work, fishing in troubled wa- 
ters,.riding hard on the trail of discontent 
and despair. 

Among the miserable, oppressed, and ex- 
ploited Arab peoples, Soviet agents have been 
inciting and encouraging every blind na- 
tionalistic sentinrent, every element of hate 
and prejudice to be found in those unhappy 
lands. And those efforts have, of course, 
exactly coincided with the exertions of the 
Arab leaders themselves, who have found 
prejudice and hate for Israel and the Jews 
to be a convenient foil for the unrest and 
discontent of the Arab peoples. And so now, 
the Soviet plan calls for closing the ring be- 
tween its secret intrigues and designs in the 
Middle East and its policies and requirements 
at home. The twin banners of anti-Sem- 
itism at home and of anti-Zionism abroad 
are to be raised simultaneously. 

This Soviet scheme required, of course, the 
offering of specific victims on the altar of 
the new policy. Those victims were avail- 
able. In Prague, Bucharest, and Budapest 
the victims were officials of government. In 
Moscow they are doctors. But the official 
organs of government and party propaganda 
have made clear who are the real objects of 
the new campaign of hate. They are not spe- 
cific individuals. They are Jews in general. 
“The Jews belong to an international Jewish 
conspiracy; they operate through an organ- 
ization called the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee,” so says Radio Moscow, so says Radio 
Prague, so says Radio Budapest, so says Radio 
Bucharest. 

Now I happen to know something about 
the Joint Distribution Committee. In fact, 
I was privileged to be one of its organizers 
and founders nearly 40 years ago. For 
many years before I entered public life I 
was one of its officers. Iam still closely asso- 
ciated with it. 

Nowhere is there a finer organization, more 
singly devoted to the simple ideals of hu- 
manitarianism. That organization has but 
four p rescue, relief, resettlement, 
and rehabilitation—the rescue, relief, and 
resettlement of individual human beings, 
and the rehabilitation of individual human 
lives. It has brought relief and help and 
hope to millions of people of many races, 
nationalities, and religions. 

Vast amounts of privately contributed 
money have been spent and untold volumes 
of personal efforts and devotion have gone ` 

. into the activities of the Joint Distribution 
Committee in the 38 years of its existence. 
In the best sense of the word, it has been 
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an international organization, although fi- 
nanced by contributions from America. 
‘Through the years it has earned and won 
the trust of governments and peoples all over 
the world by its discretion, its integrity, its 
single-minded devotion to humanitarian 
purposes. Now this fine organization is sud- 
denly discovered by Moscow to be an agent 
of American imperialism, a tool of interna- 
tional Zionism and Jewry. 

How contemptuous can Moscow be of the 
basic decencies of life, of the intelligence and 
credulity of the peoples of the world. 

Of course, we can see through it. But we 
have the job of exposing this plot, in all its 
cruel cynicism, before all the free people of 
the world, and to the extent possible, behind 
the Iron Curtain as well. 

It is no coincidence that Soviet Russia 
should now turn to anti-Semitism as its lat- 
est pawn on the international chessboard. 
Although in the public mind anti-Semitism 
is closely identified with Nazism, it may be 
recalled that Adolf Hitler learned the po- 
litical advantages of anti-Semitism directly 
from the annals of the Russian history. The 
Czars of Russia had made a studied practice 
of anti-Semitism long before Adolf Hitler 
had come of age. The blatant forgeries 
known as the Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
were being circulated in the Imperial Court 
at St. Petersburg years before the Nazi Party 
was dreamed of in Germany. 

Indeed, here is one thing which the Soviet 
tyrants can, with some justice, claim to have 
been invented in Russia. Anti-Semitism in 
its modern form is Russian in origin. In 
Russia its practice was called the pogrom. 
In fact the Russian pogroms were the prin- 
cipal factor which, at the turn of this cen- 
tury, led Jews to dream with renewed in- 
tensity of a return to Zion, to Jerusalem, and 
the establishment of a Jewish state. In the 
year 1905 alone, there were 690 separate 
pogroms in Russia, in 626 villages and 64 
major cities. The streets of Russian ghettos 
ran red with the blood of Jewish victims, 
The Czars of Russia, who secretly encouraged 
and incited these dreadful pageants of bar- 
barism, felt they were useful in diverting the 
Russian people’s attention from the in- 
iquities of Czarist rule. 

So deeply ingrained is the tradition of the 
pogrom in Russia that immediately after the 
Revolution in 1917 there was written into 
Russian law a provision making it a capital 
offense to participate in a pogrom. 

It is clear that we are about to witness the 
gross violation of this law, as well as of the 
rules of humanity, by the leaders of the 
Kremlin. They must be held to account for 
these violations of their own laws, as well 
as of the basic canons of civilized human 
conduct. 

We will need to do more than utter our 
protest. We will need to rescue those who 
can be rescued, We will need to arouse the 
conscience of all mankind. We will need to 
hold up for all men to see the entire bill of 
indictments against the Soviet leaders—for 
all the criminal acts they have committed 
against thousands and millions of peoples, 
including their own peoples, only the latest 
of which is the present outrage against Jews. 

All this we must do, while holding fast 
to our hope and purpose to avoid the final 
catastrophe of war. We must not forget to 
cherish peace, and to preach peace, and to 
practice peace. But we must remind those 
who threaten this peace, and who ride rough- 
shod over the basic tenets of humanity, that 
such violations cannot eternally escape a just 
punishment. 

This is no threat. It is rather a predic- 
tion. It is a prediction for all enslaved peo- 
ples, for all who endure persecution and who 
suffer under tyranny, that in the end free- 
dom'’s light will burst through the darkest 
- curtain, and that justice will be done. This 


can not and will not be our work alone. It. 


will be the work of all mankind. 
You who are assembled here are part of 
freedom’s great legions; you must not forget 


that to fight against prejudice, injustice, 
and inhumanity abroad, we must persist in 
our efforts against these evils here at home, 
I know that you in this room will not forget. 
Let none of us ever forget. 


Address by Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, of 
South Carolina, Before Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Kentucky 
Bankers Association on October 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is with a sense of genuine satisfaction 
that I come to your State, whether it is to 
be thrilled by your classic Kentucky Derby 
or to visit with one. of the greatest leaders 
and statesmen of modern times, our beloved 
Vice President. In each case I always go 
home feeling a lot better, with a sense of 
security and a faith in the horse sense of the 
typical American, which somehow you Ken- 
tuckians either by your geographical loca- 
tion, your love of horse flesh, your good na- 
ture, your hard work, or combinations there- 
of, always exemplify to me. 

In such an atmosphere, and talking as I 
am to a typical and distinguished group of 
American bankers, I felt a friendly discus- 
sion flavored with economic horse sense 
would be accepted in the spirit that I come 
here—not as an economic prophet but as 
one who by his position as chairman of the 
United States Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has an opportunity to observe 
the broader economic movements and shifts 
in our economy, and who would like to talk 
some economic facts over with you and make 
some general observations, If my discussion 
stimulates any hard economic thinking 
among you, I shall have served my purpose. 
As you will gather as I proceed, it is your de- 
cisions at the grass roots that really count 
insofar as-to the direction our economy 
moves. 

At the moment, all things considered, we 
are in excellent economic shape—in spite of 
the current defense program and in spite of 
World War II—not because of it, as some 
would have you believe, Of course, it is true 
that our economy is producing military 
equipment for our forces in Korea, for our 
forces at home, and for aid to our allies. We 
are providing further military production 
capacity which we hope we will never have 
to use, but which we shall use if the Com- 
munists force us to do so, We in Congress 
have done this to the extent of making 
$129,000,000,000 available for expenditures 
for all military procurement and construc- 
tion programs since Korea, of which $40,000,- 
000,000 has been delivered or constructed and 
$58,000,000,000 in process. Contracts for the 
remainder will be let in the next 9 months. 

Nevertheless, in spite of defense demands, 
we have managed to maintain a strong and 
growing domestic economy. Today we have 
a greater industrial capacity than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturing capacity is 50 percent 
greater than at the end of World War II, 
Our steel capacity is up by 20 percent, elec- 
tric power capacity by 50 percent, petroleum 
capacity by 63 percent, and by 1955 our 
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capacity will be further multiplied. Our 
farms are producing crops and livestock at 
levels undreamed of a decade ago. Personal 
income after taxes and in terms of purchas- 
ing power is within a fraction of the all- 
time peak. Personal savings continue high, 
and the gross national production is at a 
new peak in our history. 

While the armament program has contrib- 
uted to our economic expansion, to be sure, 
you, as bankers and directors of various 
business enterprises, are‘also aware that with 
an armament program also comes impor- 
tant offsetting factors—increased production 
costs, interference with the normal flow of 
materials, curtailment of nondefense con- 
struction, business uncertainty, and other 
disturbing factors—which operate to pre- 
vent a full and free development of the 
civilian economy. The present defense pro- 
gram is clearly no exception. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
among the various economic and financial 
writers and forecasters that our economy is 
not only in good condition, but that the 
outlook through, at least, the middle of 1953 
is extremely favorable, citing as they do the 
increasing actual expenditures on defense, 
the relatively good inventory situation, in- 
creasing income, and increasing consumer de- 
mand, I would like to cite in this connec- 
tion the Business Forecast for 1953 issued 
recently by the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co., which I would like to compliment as 
a concise, easily understood, yet comprehen- 
sive analysis of our current economic situa- 
tion. I admire them for their courage in 
stating their conclusions simply and without 
a lot of economic “ifs.” I think such analy- 
ses are very helpful, because they help busi- 
ness to think not only in terms of their 
own, but in terms of the national outlook, 
Decisions based on such information, in my 
judgment, account to a large extent for 
proper and corrective decisions at the grass 
roots of American industry and finance, 
which have gone a long way toward helping 
to maintain our economic prosperity. 

That forecast states in its introduction, 
and I quote: “The year 1952 marks the 
eleventh successive year of full employment 
of the productive resources of the American 
economy. During these 11 years we have 
turned out more goods and services than 
ever before in our history; despite heavy 
taxes and rising consumer prices, our stand- 
ard of living has climbed to unprecedented 
levels. There are those, both within this 
country and abroad, who feel that the Amer- 
ican economic system is inherently unsta- 
ble, so that a period of high production such 
as that which we are now experiencing must 
inevitably be followed by a period of de=- 
pression. We disagree with this view. 

“We believe that the year 1953 will prove 
to be still another very prosperous year for 
the American people—regardless of the out- 
come of the November elections.” Which 
concludes the quotation. 

The Dig question is what will happen to 
our economy after 1953, or, as the majority 
of financial writers are asking, will there be 
a recession after the drop in the defense 
buildup comes in the middle of 1953. 

In a talk of this kind it would be im- 
possible for me to discuss even briefly all the 
factors and the economic variables that must 
be considered in making a judgment on this 
question. What I shall do is refer to what 
I feel are a few key factors that must be 
taken into consideration, comment upon 
them, and point up one or two others which 
I know are of particular concern to you as 
bankers at this time, 

Defense spending will level off, in my 
Judgment, in 1953 at a level no higher than 
$60,000,000,000 and during 1954 will recede 
gradually to about $53,000,000,000. By 1955, 
assuming no worsening of our international 
situation, the level of defense spending will 
begin to drop back sharply, but not to less 
than $40,000,000,000. However, in the event 
of peace in Korea next year, without a Com- 
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munist push in some other section of the 
world, there would probably result a cut- 
back in the last half of 1953 of about $5,000,- 
000,000 and a level of expenditures in 1954 
of about $48,000,000,000. I would like to be 
able to make the agreeable prophecy that 
our expenditures will be cut to about $30,- 
000,000,000 by 1955, but in honesty I don’t 
see how we can do this without losing the 
relative position with the Communists that 
we have built up at such a tremendous cost 
during the last 2% years. To cut less than 
$40,000,000,000 would be unwise militarily 
and would vitiate the fruits of the billions 
we have already spent. 

Thus, beginning with the end of 1953 we 
can expect not only a dropping off in defense 
expenditures but accompanying this a cut 
back in expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment. While this will be partly due to a 
reduced number of accelerated amortization 
certificates that have been approved, I wish 
to point out that the recent high level of 
expenditures for plant and equipment was 
not due mainly to the accelerated amortiza- 
tion program since such certificates only ac- 
count for 25 percent of the expenditures so 
far made. Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures for gas, utilities, nondurable manu- 
facturing, commercial, and other miscella- 
neous industries—which received no benefit 
from the accelerated amortization program— 
were also very high during this same period. 
It is possible for non-defense-type expend- 
itures on plant and equipment to increase 
more than planned for early this year. But, 
given the general cautious attitude of busi- 
ness today, I doubt that they will. I there- 
fore expect that such expenditures in 1953 
will drop about $3,000,000,000, but not more 
than $4,000,000,000. 

I think it safer for you as bankers to mike 
this kind of conservative assumption. To 
err on the side of prudence for a banker dur- 
ing an inflationary period such as we are 
experiencing, is to help stabilize the economy 
at a higher level than might otherwise be 
the case. 

Following this same conservative approach, 
it appears to me that we should not expect 
an increase in inventory investment, or work- 
ing capital requirements, in 1953. The home 
construction level in my opinion, will in- 
crease as a result of the suspension of regu- 
lation X through the first half of 1953, but 
will decline after that unless the industry 
does what I hope it will do, and to which 
subject I shall come shortly. 

I expect the level of public-State and 
municipal construction to increase. Con- 
struction of highways, schools, water sys- 
tems, and other utilities have been post- 
poned and will be pushed ahead. I doubt, 
however, whether it will be in any way suffi- 
cient to make up the deficit which can be 
expected if the drop in residential construc- 
tion is as great as some reputable analysts 
predict it will be. 

The level of consumer credit is already 
quite high—in fact the highest in history 
by volume, although not in terms of its 
relationship to consumer income, durable 
consumer goods, or in terms of its purchas- 
ing power. In any event we cannot expect 
very much of an increase here. 

Since our economy is a dynamic one and 
to stabilize it requires not a constant level, 
but increasing levels of expenditure and pro- 
duction, the picture I have painted thus far 
for 1953 must appear a rather gloomy one. 
But I have not quite finished the picture, 
and, as I inferred, this is not a still life pic- 
ture; it is a moving picture. 

There is a tendency among financial ana- 
lysts, if not among bankers, when they make 
or discuss economic forecasts to bring up 
the very things to which I have referred 
and then leave for a residual point of dis- 
cussion personal consumption expenditures 
which account for two-thirds of our total 
expenditures, 


Like so many things in life we tend to 
overlook the most obvious and self-evident 
and concern ourselves unduly with the more 
remote and difficult things. Perhaps you 
say you always have the consumer market in 
the background and, no doubt, you do; but 
if we want to solve our economic and our so- 
cial problems we have to bring it out very 
much in the forefront. It is not my inten- 
tion to lecture you, but I can’t help observe 
as I attend Senate hearing after hearing and 
listen and participate in debates on bills 
affecting every facet of our American and 
international life, the tendency among all 
of us—including businessmen and bankers— 
is more and more to look to Government in 
one way or another, or to blame Government 
for doing or not doing something toward 
solving this or that problem. I recognize 
that we are in an era where Government 
plays an important part in the economic 
life of every industry and every citizen, but 
that should not prevent industry and our 
citizens from doing a lot more than they 
are doing on their own and not looking to 
Government every time they have a problem, 

It is upon the level of consumer income 
and how and to what extent it is spent that 
will depend whether or not the end of 1953 
and 1954 will usher in a period of economic 
recession. I believe it is the level of con- 
sumer income and how it is increased that 
will determine our long-run prosperity and 
stability. 

But before discussing the longer run out- 
look further, I would like to make some ob- 
servations, not in any sense to be taken as 
an authoritative forecast, on what I antici- 
pate (from what I said about plant and 
equipment expenditures, inventory and work- 
ing capital needs, the level of income, the 
level of consumer credit) to be a drop in in- 
yestment opportunities and a drop in credit 
expansion in relation to the outlook for the 
Government-bond market. 

Will not the drop in or even the leveling 
out in the opportunity to invest in high 
grade corporates, or the reduction in rate of 
credit expansion naturally cause the shift of 
such funds to governments? Yet with the 
cutback in defense expenditures and with the 
Mills plan in operation it appears that it will 
be some time in the second quarter before 
the Treasury will have to come to the market, 
that is, except for the issuance of some tax- 
anticipation certificates. When you con- 
sider the relatively low ratios of governments 
to assets now held by the insurance com- 
panies and savings banks and the more re- 
cent and the gradual reduction by savings 
and loan associations of their Government 
holdings, and consider that their assets are 
increasing rapidly, it is unlikely that these 
institutions will be tempted to reduce their 
Treasury holdings much further. Combine 
this with the fact that the bulk of govern- 
ments held by commercial banks mature 
within 2 years, plus the fact that as the terms 
of the bonds decrease and the prices remain 
the same, the yields firm, and you can then 
understand why I think the Treasury market 
is oversold, and why I expect an upward cor- 
rection in prices for them. 

It is also my opinion that with the increase 
in the prices for treasuries and with the 
relative maintenance at current volume in- 
vestment seeking funds, the home-mortgage 
market will begin to loosen up. In fact, it 
shows signs of loosening up now and com- 
pared to last year the outlook is more favor- 
able. It is upon this basis of greater mort- 
gage funds for GI and FHA homes being 
available, in part, that I am more “bullish” 
than others may be on maintaining a level 
of tonstruction of close to our present level 
throughout 1953. 

Well, will there, or will there not, be a 
recession at the end of 1953 or in 1954? 
What is the long-term outlook? Whether 
there will be a drop in defense expenditures 
or a leveling out, the outlook will in no way 
compare with the drop in defense expendi- 
tures from $88,000,000,000 in 1944 to $18,- 
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000,000,000 in 1946. On the other kand, 
there will not be the backlog of consumer 
and industrial demand that existed after 5 
years of World War II and the accumulated 
liquid savings waiting to be spent. 

However, we must remember also that dur- 
ing the last decade a number of structural 
changes in our economy have developed that 
tend to diminish the cyclical swings in our 
economy. There are farm-price supports, 
higher employment, old-age security and 
pension payments, a higher degree of union- 
ization, and more even distribution of in- 
come. In addition to all this you have 
FDIC, Federal mortgage guaranties and in- 
surance, the SEC and margin controls. You 
also have a tax system synchronized in part, 
at least, to offset the deflationary effects of 
an income drop. 

In addition we have a rapid increase in 
our population taKing place. This year it is 
estimated that our population will increase 
by abovt 2.7 million persons. This is like 
adding another State approximately the size 
of your own State to our national market. 
I have already referred to the tremendous 
backlog of planned capital projects by mu- 
nicipalities and States’ improvements 
projects. 

In addition to all this is the underlying 
argument by many that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not allow things to get beyond the 
recession stage, and therefore presume the 
Federal Government will step into any 
breech. It seems to me the question is no 
Ionger, Will the Government do anything 
about preventing a depression?, but rather 
which means and policy it should adopt to 
prevent such an occurrence, 

All this will decrease the possibility of a 
general or long recession. It tends to main- 
tain consumer income and lessen the con- 
sumer’s hesitancy about spending his in- 
come. As I pointed out before, since 
disposable personal income, accounting 
for two-thirds of our total spending, be- 
ing at an estimated level of $233,000,000,000 
for the third quarter of this year, a 
small percentage increase here can more 
than balance the decrease in plant and 
equipment expenditures and inventory in- 
vestments. It goes without saying that I 
do not mean to infer that people should stop 
saving; quite the contrary, I am a strong 
believer in thrift—what I am talking about 
is the wise use of our savings. 

A lot more people, in my judgment, will 
spend more of their income and more of their 
savings if they think they are getting value 
for their money. I think this accounts to 
a large extent for the recent high ratio of 
savings. And this is the point that I want 
to emphasize. It is up to you, the banker 
and the businessman, to see that a little 
more competition takes place in the market 
place. Let the consumer feel that he is get- 
ting something in exchange for his money 
and he will spend. Lord knows, the average 
consumer can use many more and better 
things—more and better food, more and bet- 
ter housing, more and better clothing, more 
and better furniture than he is getting, be it 
ever so much more and better than it was a 
decade ago. 

I would like to make this point, particu- 
larly, with reference to housing with which 
I personally, and our committee as a whole, 
are so concerned. The estimate of the Joint 
Committee on Housing and that of the H and 
HFA, both of which I can assure you are 
conservative estimates, show a need for hous- 
ing over the decade of the fifties of 15,000,000 
housing units, or 1,500,000 units a year. Yet 
we see experts predicting a level of 900,000 
units for next year. The number of mar- 
riageable population coming into the mar- 
ket, it is true, will decrease, but that only 
accounts for a part of the total demand for 
housing. Every city of 100,060 or more pop- 
ulation in the country has scarcity of low 
and moderate rental units available for rent. 
Certainly costs are high, but I have seen ex- 
amples around the country of rental housing 
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being built for this market and I am con- 
fident when the pinch is on, the amount can 
be greatly increased, if the consumer believes 
he is getting more value for his money than 
the current market seems to offer. It is up 
to the home builder and the mortgagee to 
make the homes more attractive, less expen- 
sive to maintain, and also be willing to take 
a little less profit on each unit. If they do, 
a high volume will result not only in better 
total earnings for the industry but, more 
important, better homes for our people. The 
solution is not running to the Government 
to get more liberal mortgage terms, more 
costly mortgages and Government bail-outs 
to cushion and safeguard profits and provide 
for riskless enterprises. 

Because there are 50,000,000 consumer 
units with $233,000,000,000, and more next 
year, to spend or save in part, and because 
there are four or five million independent 
businessmen with their own ideas, expecta- 
tions, and choices, there will always be con- 
tracting and expanding forces in our econ- 
omy. Thus, we as a nation cannot prevent 
recessions unless we abolish our independ- 
ent-enterprise system, and never in America 
shall we see that day. But you as bankers 
play a very important part in helping busi- 
nessmen make the right decisions, and the 
businessmen you ought to help finance most 
ought to be the ones who are doing the best 
job in giving the greatest value for the dollars 
the consumer must pay. 

The longer-run prospects for prosperous 
economic conditions are again up to you 
bankers more than it is to any other group 
in our economy. 

I have in my hand a magazine which I 
wish all of you could read. It is the Septem- 
ber issue of the Scientific American. It tells 
a most interesting and illuminating story 
about “automatic controls,” or, as I choose to 
refer to it, as the “electronic age.” In a 
word, it gives you an insight into what is 
happening in an increasingly larger part of 
American industry and the benefits to be 
derived in terms of productivity, income, and 
human welfare. To give you an idea what it 
would mean in terms of investment, if all 
the plants built in a single year—1950—were 
fully automatized, some $600,000,000 would 
have to have been spent on equipment, in- 
stead of the $67,000,000 actually spent. 
Imagine the investment outlet if not only 
all new plants but all old plants attempted 
to introduce the automatic-control system. 
This is not a field which is in the realm of 
dreams. It is here, and it is being tested 
with success. The advertisements in this 
magazine offer inducements for enterprising 
men in any field of industrial endeavor. 
This whole field of automatic controls offers 
a broad frontier for American enterprise and 
investment, without loss to the laborer be- 
cause of the new enterprises, cheaper con- 
sumer goods, and other advantages derived 
thereby. 

The other and greater field of opportunity, 
in my judgment, is also at hand, and in 
nearby Paducah, and in my own State in the 
Savannah River Valley area, we will have a 
tremendous source of its power—atomic 
energy. What it can mean for human civi- 
lization or barbaric tyranny! In part, it is 
up to you to make it work for humanity. 

Today nucleonics is Just about where elec- 
tronics was at the end of World War I, and 
in an age where things continue to move 
-more rapidly I am certain that the age of 
nucleonics, especially because of the Gov- 
ernment’s gigantic initial investment and 
development, will far outstrip the growth of 
electronics. 

Radioisotopes, a byproduct of the nuclear 
chain reaction, have already secured firm 
footholds in many research fields. They are 
helping the chemist learn more of complex 
chemical reactions which will undoubtedly 
lead to marvelous new products for tomor- 
row’s markets. They are already aiding 
medical researchers in their endless quest for 
insight into the biological functions which 


characterize the life process, and they are 
already being used as therapeutic agents. 
They are assisting the agriculturist in learn- 
ing how to produce more crops on fewer 
acres. There is and will be an expanding 
need for trained personnel in this field of 
endeaver. 

Radioactive materials are being used to 
an increasing extent in factory operations— 
thickness gages, static eliminations, oil well 
logging apparatus, pipeline markings, etc. 

The AEC has already made more than 400 
patents available to industry and many of 
them may become of great importance to 
industry. Many of these patents of course 
will be useful only to industries active in 
the atomic energy field, for example, new 
and improved types of radiation, detection 
instruments. 

Other patents, however, have a wider use 
that is in fields of industrial activity other 
than atomic energy. These include a new 
type of circuit for controlling the flow of 
electric current such as in controlling the 
speed of alternating current motors. 

One of the most useful new gadgets is a 
thickness gage which by the use of radio- 
active materials permits the continued 
measurement of the thickness of a moving 
film—whether it is paper or plastic—with- 
out ever touching the material and without 
ever stopping the machine. These are but a 
few indices of the expanding frontiers of 
business opportunity stemming from the 
national atomic energy program. 

An even greater impact to our future 
economy may arise not from the direct, but 
the indirect effects of a peacetime atomic 
energy industry. For example, many poten- 
tially valuable ore deposits are today frozen 
assets because they are in areas remote from 
the source of cheap power. Since fission- 
able material contains 2,500,000 times as 
much energy, pound for pound, as does coal, 
it represents essentially weightless fuel. 
Thus we can make electric energy in one 
spot as cheaply as in another. This will 
have tremendous implications someday, I 
hope soon, in alluring us to recover these 
otherwise useless ore reserves and in so doing 
will greatly strengthen the over-all economy 
of our Nation, making new jobs and assuring 
those presently employed continued employ- 
ment, increasing the safety and well-being 
of every citizen. 

All this is no longer a hope or a dream 
or something only the military and the Gov- 
ernment have to worry and think about. 
The atomic age is upon us and you as 
bankers must begin basing your economic 
and financial decisions upon it. If you, the 
American bankers, recognize its potentiality, 
you will insure prosperity under a system 
of competitive, free enterprise for genera- 
tions to come. It is truly the means to an 
healthy, prosperous, and peaceful America. 


Purge, Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
and timely editorial entitled “Purge, Un- 
limited,” which was published in the 
Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURGE, UNLIMITED 

The screened and rescreened, fine-combed 

and wire-brushed, purged and hyperpurged 
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Federal civil service will get still another 
going over if Representative Rees, chairman- 
elect of the House Civil Service Committee, 
has his way. Mr. Rees has introduced a bill 
to abolish the present Federal loyalty review 
system and replace it with a new five-member 
board which would reopen all 8,000 cases in 
which Federal employees have been cleared 
after a full field investigation and hearings, 
either by their agencies or by the existing 
Loyalty Review Board. It would be hard to 
contrive a more effective way to undermine 
what is left of civil-service morale. 

Reopening “cleared” loyalty cases is like 
retrying the cases of individuals acquitted in 
courts of law. Double jeopardy is forbidden 
by the Constitution in criminal prosecutions. 
It ought not to be countenanced in loyalty 
proceedings. In either situation it is bound 
to result in harassment and to militate 
against justice. It works against efficiency 
as well. No employee can do his job if the 
threat of investigation and reinvestigation 
is constantly hanging over him. We think 
that national security cannot possibly be 
promoted by the pall of anxiety and suspi- 
cion which Mr. REES’ proposal would engen- 
der among Government workers. 

We believe, in addition, that the loyalty 
program should not be given a statutory 
basis. It is bad enough that a program plac- 
ing reliance on anonymous gossip and con- 
demning men on the basis of mere doubt 
should be put into effect during an emer- 
gency by Executive order. It would be worse 
to institutionalize it and make it permanent 
by legislation. 


Industry and Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Gen. Douglas MacArthur at the 
Fifty-seventh Congress of American In- 
dustry, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on De- 
cember 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is with a sense of rare distinction that 
I address this gathering of the Nation’s 
industrial great. I do so as an old soldier 
who, in the march of events, finds service has 
shifted from the battle line to the assembly 
line. For modern war teaches that industry 
has become a main line of national defense. 
It has become the bulwark of human free- 
dom, 

It is an unassailable truth that the science 
of industry has become a major element in 
the science of war. The successful conduct 
of a military campaign now depends upon 
industrial supremacy. As a consequence, the 
armed forces of a nation and its industrial 
power have become one and inseparable. 

The integration of the leadership of one 
into the leadership of the other is not only 
logical but inescapable. It has become in- 
disputably clear that it is no longer the 
standing armies now in being, nor the naval 
and air forces which range freedom’s vast 
frontiers, which stay the bloody spectre of 
willful aggression, but rather a realistic ap- 
preciation of our massive potential of indus- 
trial power which is so capable of rapidly 
mounting the means to retaliate and to de- 
stroy. 
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Industry has thus become the leavening 
influence in a world where war and the threat 
and fear of war would otherwise completely 
distort the minds of men and violently re- 
act upon the peaceful progress of the human 
race. 

In the mighty and almost limitless poten- 
tial of American industry—the brilliance and 
rugged determination of its leaders; the skill, 
energy, and patriotism of its workers—there 
has been welded an almost impregnable de- 
fense against the evil designs of any who 
would threaten the security of the Ameri- 
can continent. It is indeed the most force- 
ful and convincing argument yet evolved to 
restrain the irresponsibility of those who 
would recklessly bring down upon the good 
and peace-loving peoples of all the nations 
of the earth the disaster of total war. 

I say the peace-loving peoples of all of the 
nations, for the mrasses behind the iron cur- 
tain just as do the masses of the free world 
long for real peace, It is political leaders 
who fail this great concept—whose talents 
have as yet been unable to solve the me- 
chanics of a true solution. Indeed, until 
their spiritual and moral and literate stat- 
ure has achieved the proportions which per- 
mit the unequivocal recognition of the 
futility of war as an arbiter of international 
discord, our industry will continue to be the 
best deterrent. 

Its mighty potential, which not only im- 
poses an almost impassable barrier before 
the tides of modern war, but also insures a 
continuity of human progress, must be pre- 
served in full readiness. It must be left un- 
impaired as a dynamic promise to foster 
good and an inherent threat to repel evil. 

But to preserve it, we must understand it, 
We must understand that it comprises not 
only a power in being, but a reserve power 
capable of being quickly mounted to meet 
and overcome any eventuality. We must 
understand that it represents a condition of 
readiness born of American enterprise and 
vision, nurtured upon American energy and 
incentive and finding its ultimate strength in 
American will and determination. 

It is the product of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. This system embraces every segment of 
our American soclety—the owners of indus- 
try, the workers in industry and the public 
served by industry. It has been well said 
in describing it: 

“This is America’s age of triumph. The 
brain of man is abstracting from the uni- 
verse its fundamental secrets. There are no 
limits any more to production. Historic 
deficits are transmuted into future sur- 
pluses. So fast is progress that today’s won- 
der is tomorrow's obsolescence. More and 
more. Better and better. 

“These things are the achievements of free 
men, Freedom is not merely the right to 
worship God in one’s own way, or to speak 
one’s mind in public places, or to move about 
unmanacled. It is also, most importantly, 
the right to create, the right to work, and the 
right to possess the fruits of that labor. 
Economic freedom is the basis of all other 
freedoms. 

“It is this fundamental liberty that is the 
driving soul of Americanism. Degrade or 
abolish it and nothing is left but the shadow 
of hope. 

“It is the age of trlumph—in everything 
except the art of government. In that area 
barriers to progress are repeatedly erected. 
For, the world over, the politicians are en- 
gaged in a titanic struggle to seize control 
of the economies, Whether it be in the 
masquerade of communism or fascism or 
socialism, their purpose is the same—to wipe 
out a primary element of freedom and usurp 
it for the state. They are the state. The 
threat is terrifying because it carries the cer- 
tainty of disaster. 

“It is imperative that we stand militantly 
for the most vital quality of Americanism— 
economic freedom.” 


Belabored by the Communists, their fel- 
low travelers, and the Socialists, the capital- 
istic system has even been tacitly repudi- 
ated by some capitalists themselves. Suc- 
cumbing to propaganda, they have waivered 
in their loyalty to a theory and a practice 
which has both served them well and built 
this Nation far beyond the wildest dreims 
of its architects. It has never failed to 
maximize the fruits of human energy and 
creative enterprise, It has never failed to 
provide the resource for an ever-increasing 
standard for human life. It has never failed 
to provide the sinews for victory in war and 
has become now the one great hope in the 
struggle for peace, 

Was there ever greater hypocrisy than that 
which flows from those who castigate pri- 
vate capitalism as an evil to be renounced 
by human society while avidly seeking to 
ensnare its benefits—those who regard Amer- 
ican dollars as the panacea for all economic 
ills while denouncing and condemning the 
source of such wealth—those who seek Amer- 
ican goods while scoffing at and deriding the 
very institutions by which those goods are 
produced? 

The past 20 years have witnessed an inces- 
sant encroachment upon the capitalistic sys- 
tem through the direction of our own public 
policy. This has left our free economy badly 
bruised and sorely tried. The assault has 
taken various forms. For political expedi- 
ency and even baser purposes, efforts have 
constantly been made by those in power or 
those seeking to be in power to provoke dis- 
trust and strife between industrial owners 
and industrial workers, between management 
and labor—to breech the community of pur- 
pose and effort which so logically must exist 
between these two great segments of our 
industrial economy. The effect of this has 
been to produce a sense of unrest and an- 
tagonism where a firm and confident alliance 
built upon a mutuality of faith and under- 
standing and a community of purpose will 
not only serve the interests of both but fur- 
ther the well-being of that third great eco- 
nomic segment, the consuming public. 

Another and yet more serious form of 
assault upon the capitalistic system has 
been the increasingly oppressive Government 
levies upon both capital and profit. The 
principle underlying such levies has not been 
to equalize the burden of meeting the legiti- 
mate costs of Government by a just and 
uniform assessment, but has followed in- 
stead a conspiratorial design originally 
evolved by Karl Marx to first weaken and 
then destroy the capitalistic system. Thus, 
many of our tax laws amount in practical ef- 
fect to a series of graduated penalties upon 
the efficiency and the thrift which produces 
profit and accumulates capital—penalties 
which strike at the very roots of the incen- 
tive to labor, to create, and to cheerfully 
accept the risks and hazards of enterprise 
in the traditional American pioneering 
spirit. 

Karl Marx shunned the use of violence 
and sought the voluntary acceptance of the 
principle of communal ownership of the 
sources and means of production, The in- 
nate common sense of the human race, Row- 
ever, rejected this principle and the element 
of force was injected by the Bolshevik after 
the close of the First World War. Then was 
combined the theory of Karl Marx with the 
principle of nihilism under which the con- 
trol of public policy was sought through 
terrorism and assassination, This combina- 
tion known as communism was far more 
successful, The minority in many sectors 
of the globe was able to establish its rule 
over the majority. Only where the concept 
of human liberty was most deeply rooted 
and greatly advanced were such minority 
pressures decisively thrown back. 

Such was the case in this Nation where 
our economy, built upon the principle of 
private capitalism, became recognized as the 
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great barrier to the universal enforcement of 
the theorles of modern communism. There 
followed repeated and diversified efforts to 
reduce and destroy it. Resort was had to 
the control of private profit by the Marx- 
ism-inspired device of confiscatory taxation 
and the absorption of private wealth by 
inheritance, gift and other direct levies upon 
privately accumulated resources. Most offi- 
cials of our Government over the past years 
will deny, and justifiably, any intent to 
establish in this Nation the basis for the 
emergence of a socialistic or even eventually 
a communistic state, but the course of fiscal 
policy has done just that. 

The fact is unmistakable and clear that 
if the capitalistic system—tfree enterprise— 
is to be preserved to the future generations 
of our people, the course of government must 
now be sharply reoriented and America’s in- 
dustrial leadership must assume an invinci- 
ble and uncompromising defense of that sys- 
tem. Only thereby may there be fostered 
and preserved adequate incentive to encour- 
age the thrift, the industry and the adven- 
ture which brought our Nation to its present 
preeminance among all of the other nations 
of the earth and which alone can carry it 
forward in peace and security and progress. 

In accordance with our constitutional pre- 
cepts, we are now about to send a new ad- 
ministration to Washington to assume the 
reins of Government, It is an administra- 
tion chosen by the American people in re- 
liance upon the pledge that in domestic af- 
fairs it will root out corruption, waste, in- 
competence and subversion in the public ad- 
ministration; that it will sharply reduce the 
costs of government and lighten the exist- 
ing burdens of taxation; that it will abolish 
unnecessary control by Government upon 
business and otherwise curb unjustifiable in- 
terference by Government in private affairs; 
that it will stem the spiral of inflation and 
through sound fiscal policy gradually restore 
the lost purchasing value of the dollar; and 
that it will stop the advance of socialism in 
this country and reestablish measures de- 
signed to encourage the development of our 
traditional free enterprise economy. 

This pledge accepted by mandate of the 
electorate is deserving of the full faith of 
America’s industrial leadership. For under 
our system of government and in the Ameri- 
can tradition, it becomes our duty as citizens 
to rally in firm support of the new adminis- 
tration and give it every chance and assist- 
ance within individual and collective power 
to fulfill its pledge and restore to the country 
@ prosperity based upon sound rather than 
illusory considerations. 

We must not fear the return to this land 
of normalcy merely because of the possible 
temporary dislocation of our economy now 
so largely resting upon the production in 
massive quantities of the sinews of war. We 
must not fear to end the reckless and ex- 
hausting extravagance of Government merely 
because it may force upon us an increase of 
frugality. Better if need be we increase our 
own thrift; than leave our children and 
children’s children a heritage of want and 
despair. 

All of these reforms cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. It will take time to avoid 
a precipitate cure which might prove even 
more exhausting than the disease itself. But 
it is the responsibility of America’s industrial 
leadership in the exercise of its great power 
and influence, not only to support the new 
administration in its efforts to eradicate 
existing economic evils, but to see to it that 
the administration does proceed with reason- 
able diligence to the task with which under 
our electoral process it has been charged 
and entrusted. This is a responsibility 
America’s industrial leadership cannot abdi- 
cate and cannot avoid. 

There is involved not alone a sharp revi- 
sion of domestic policy, but of equal im- 
portance, the reorientation of foreign policy 
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to conform to realism and the unmistakable 
lessons of history. We must recognize that 
the very survival of freedom, as the concept 
best ensuring the continuity of human prog- 
ress, is now largely dependent upon a strong 
and vibrant American industrial economy, 
soundly rooted in a free and competitive sys- 
tem of private capitalism. We must by ex- 
emplification encourage other nations and 
peoples to build soundly for their own secu- 
rity and economic progress, and scrupulously 
avoid the underwriting at our own jeopardy 
of any ill-considered experiments with eco- 
nomic theories already tested and found 
wanting in the crucible of experience. 

While helping to the extent reasonably 

ible, we must not assume purely from 
altruism the risks and burdens which right- 
fully belong to others. We must abolish the 
idea that world leadership and universal re- 
spect may be purchased for a price. We must 
not hypothecate beyond redemption our own 
liberties in the illusory belief that the pledge 
of our resources will alone suffice to secure 
the liberties of others. They must help 
themselves even as we help them. 

We have only recently witnessed sharp de- 
bates on the question of isolationism. Few 
are so foolhardy as to wish to isolate this 
Nation from the community of nations 
drawn close by the advance of modern com- 
munications. But all, even the most ad- 
vanced internationalists, wish in varying de- 
gress to circumscribe the nature of our rela- 
tions and commitments abroad. All see the 
danger to our national integrity from yield- 
ing too much of our sovereign individualism. 
Few realize, however, that the effect of our 
foreign policy over the past years has been 
to establish. the very basis for isolation, 
whether we choose it or not. For we have 
not only lost many former friends abroad, 
but weakened many friendships which we 
still retain in varying degree. 

This could have been avoided had our 
leaders but recognized the simple truism 
that a nation is but the collective expression 
of the individuals which comprise it, with 
all of the emotions which rule the individual 
mind, As a consequence, one finds in the 
experience drawn from the relationship be- 
tween individuals a generally accurate guide 
as to the reactions to be expected in relation- 
ships between nations. 

This should have taught us that nations 
are just as sensitive as are individuals; that 
nations recoil against arbitrary dictation by 
others just as do individuals; that nations 
lose their self-respect just as do individuals 
if the burdens they should bear themselves 
are borne by others; and that a nation’s loss 
of self-respect more often than not is trans- 
lated into antagonism against its benefactor 
just as it is that of the individual. 

This, coupled with the loss of faith abroad 
due to the weakness and vacillation of our 
foreign policy, is forcing us into isolation just 
as surely as though we deliberately set out 
to sever our foreign contacts. It bespeaks 
the utter lack of realism underlying the ap- 
proach to our foreign affairs and gives clear 
warning that we must get back to the funda- 
mentals of history’s teachings if we would 
preserve a position of leadership and respect 
among the other nations of the world. 

In Korea, the principle of collective secu- 
rity is now on trial. If it fails there—and 
thus far it shows few signs of succeeding— 
it will fail everywhere, and its failure will 
become one of the great contributing causes 
for nations to withdraw again toward isola- 
tion. For one is the very opposite of the 
ether. This seems to be little recognized, 
for it is not the least of the strange anachro-. 
nisms of these strange times that those who 
advocate most strongly the principle of col- 
lective security in the protection of Western 
Europe are either lukewarm or actually op- 


posed to the successful application of the 
same principle in the protection of Korea 
and the Far East. 

Indeed, if we would frankly face and re- 
view our own weaknesses, we need go no 
further than the great tragedy of Korea. 
While it is well known that my own views 
havé not been ‘sought in any way, yet I am 
confident there is a clear and definite solu- 
tion to the Korean conflict. There has been 
a material change in conditions from those 
of 20 months ago when I left the scene of 
action, and the solution then available and 
capable of success is not now entirely appli- 
cable. 

A present solution involves basic decisions 
which I recognize as improper for public 
disclosure or discussion, but which in my 
opinion can be executed without either an 
unduly heavy price in friendly casualties 
or any increased danger of provoking uni- 
versal conflict. 

On the other hand, our present course, 
with the mounting hatreds which it in- 
spires, is inevitably leading toward a world 
war. No greater fallacy exists than by those 
who for varying reasons tell you otherwise. 

Our respected President-elect has an- 
nounced his intention to go there in search 
for an honorable end to so tragic a slaughter, 
and all Americans join in prayer that he may 
safely pass through the hazards involved 
and accomplish his self-appointed task with 
vision and wisdom. For until a solution is 
forthcoming, hundreds of thousands of the 
flower of American youth must continue 
their fight to hold barren wastes of un- 
friendly soil, with only an occasional uneasy 
rest before reentering the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

So it has been these endless weeks and 
months which have now grown into years 
since Red China initiated war against us 
in Korea and the indecision of our leaders 
committed us to the terrible blood tribute 
exacted by this type of stalemated attrition. 
Never before has this Nation been engaged 
in mortal combat with a hostile power with- 
out military objective, without policy other 
than restrictions governing operations, or, 
indeed, without even formally recognizing a 
state of war. Wherever and whenever Amer- 
icans foregather, this issue should be fore- 
most in their deliberations, and the question 
must be asked and repeated time and time 
again of those in authority and responsi- 
bility, “What do you intend to do about 
Korea?” How else can we keep faith with 
those we ask to die in that distant land? 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new 

life. What vast panoramas will open before 
us mone can say. They are there, just be- 
yond the horizon, just over there, and they 
are of a magnificence and a diversity far be- 
yond the comprehension of anyone here 
today. Our progress up to now has been in 
direct ratio to the degree of human freedom 
afforded us. Our rate of progress in the 
future will be determined in identical fash- 
ion. With freedom assured, there can be no 
limit to the progress we can make. The new 
world that lies before us has no boundaries, 
It has no lost horizons. Its limits are as 
broad as the spirit and the imagination of 
man, 
I have an abiding faith in the future of 
this Natlon—a faith grounded in the in- 
vincible -character of the American people. 
It has never failed to triumph in our hours 
of national adversity and peril, and, as it has 
in the past, it will again restore to our land 
the serenity of hope without fear. To such 
end, I am happy indeed to be among so dis- 
tinguished a company as this, charged in the 
service of our beloved country with so pri- 
mary a responsibility for the course of our 
destiny as a free, happy, and prosperous 
people. 
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Address by Former Senator Ashurst at 
Mormon Pioneer Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an address delivered by former 
Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst, at the 
Mormon Pioneer Day celebration at 
Snowflake, Ariz., on July 26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Formen SENATOR HENRY FOUN- 
TAIN ASHURST AT THE MORMON PIONEER DAY 
CELEBRATION AT SNOWFLAKE, ARIZ., JULY 26, 
1952 


To make a long and arduous journey to 
speak in praise of the pioneers who settled 
this region is to me a labor of love and grati- 
tude. 

I am conscious of the distinct honor you 
have conferred upon me by inviting me to 
speak today, and tender memories of a fra- 
grant and fascinating long ago, when these 
settlements were made, bring to me a tumult 
of emotion. I could now well wish that my 
tongue were equal with my heart, 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 


Seventy-four years ago, in the year 1878, 
and many years subsequently my parents 
were ranchers a few miles from what was 
later known as Mormon Lake, in the Mogollon 
Mountains and I remember to have met, 
when I was a small boy, many, probably all, 
of the families who founded Snowflake. At 
that time there was no Holbrook, no Wins- 
low, no Flagstaff, no Williams. 

I vividly recall Maj. Lot Smith, one of the 
vanguard in missionary work in northeast- 
ern Arizona. Major Smith was a man of 
imagination and humor, of leadership and 
courage; he was a first-rate speaker and a 
charming conyersationalist. He told me of 
his marching with the Mormon battalion 
and he related to me many of the incidents 
of the bravery and generosity of Jacob Ham- 
blin, the dauntless apostle and missionary to 
the Indians—Jacob Hamblin, whose wisdom 
and fairness made friends—not enemies of 
the Indian tribes. 

More than 55 years ago, I served in the 
Arizona territorial legislature with Jesse N. 
Smith and 53 years ago I served with David 
K. Udall—each was a wise, good man and 
a Capable legislator, 

ONE WHO PREPARES THE WAY 

If a student of the skies—an astronomer— 
whose labors are devoted to a study of the 
stars and planets, meteorites and comets, 
were asked to describe in a single speech the 
influence of the sun upon our solar system, 
that student would stand amazed at the im- 
mensity of his task—not less immense would 
be the task of a speaker who would attempt 
in a single address to describe the influence 
of the pioneers upon civilization. 

The word “pioneer” came to us from the 
French language, where it meant foot sol- 
dier; but nothing else, and one of the reasons 
why the English language is of such beauty, 
utility, and grandeur is that it possesses such 
a wizardry of adaptability and such a facility 
ef word formation that it amply expresses 
all the vast and multitudinous human 
thoughts. 
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For example, the word “pioneer” in the 
English language means not only foot soldier, 
but also means discoverer, experimenter, in- 
ventor, leader, pathfinder, and settler. It also 
means, so says the dictionary: “One who pre- 
pares the way” and “one who makes a path 
for others to follow”; thus we say: “pioneers 
of civilization, pioneers of medicine, pioneers 
of reform, pioneers of science.” 


MORMON PIONEERS 


Columbus was a pioneer, the ship May- 
flower was a pioneer, Coronado was a pioneer, 
Father Kino was a pioneer, Brigham Young 
was a pioneer, Lt. Edward F. Beale was a 
pioneer, the Latter-Day Saints, Mormons, 
were pioneers, who in the mid-years of the 
nineteenth century, driven from home, 
farm, and temple in the Middle States, dur- 
ing an inclement winter, in the face of freez- 
ing winds, began their long pilgrimage across 
trackless landscapes amidst the perils of the 
savages, perils of famine, perils of treacherous 
quicksands of uncharted rivers, in order to 
dwell in peace amidst the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains and find some security from 
the religious persecutions which unhappily 
stained and scarred the annals of our beloved 
country during the 1840's and the 1850's. 

The Mormons who made this long trek 
were famous pioneers and their achieve- 
ments constitute one of the most remarkable 
events of our national history. They suc- 
ceeded because they carried with them—not 
an invoice of goods and merchandise, but a 
bill of lading of an irresistible spiritual force, 
This band of pioneers was small—but the 
band was brave—the band was poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in faith. The purse 
they carried was the purse of peasants, but 
they carried all the pride, dignity, and bear- 
ing of princes. With no help, no protection 
from any government, they cleared the land, 
cultivated the stubborn soil, practiced home- 
ly virtues and set an example which has 
gleamed as a beacon light for over 100 years, 

I said that the band was small but small 
is a relative term. Was America small in the 
days of George Washington? Ancient Athens 
was about 1,000 square miles in area, not as 
large as Rhode Island, but ancient Athens 
evolved an elevated philosophy and achieved 
triumphs in the classic arts that have en- 
riched human life for the past 2,500 years; 
was ancient Athens small? 

You cannot estimate a people in terms of 
tonnage nor measure a nation by square 
miles. The Israelites carrying the Mosaic 
Law across the desert were stronger than the 
Egyptians building up the pyramids. 

Which do you believe is the more power- 
ful today, the sword of Julius Caesar or the 
words of St. Paul? Who do you believe will 
live longer in history, John D. Rockefeller 
or John the Baptist? Who do you believe 
blessed this world the more, Benito Mussolini 
or Brigham Young? Which do you believe 
served the human race the better, Hitler’s 
invading armies or the Mormon battalion, 
which marched nearly 2,000 miles and aided 
in planting the flag of freedom on our Pacific 
coast? 

There is much romance and some tragedy, 
much glory and some grief, mingling in the 
history of the first settlements made here- 
abouts in the days of the burro pack-train, 
the shave-tail mule, and the covered wagon. 
Most of the men and women who came to 
this region during those pioneer days have 
crossed another frontier and are sleeping in 
their windowless palaces of rest, whilst for 
those pioneers who yet remain, the soft 
shadows of evening are approaching, and 
they are crowned with that white frost that 
never knows melting. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The pioneers of this region and other sec- 
tions of Arizona had a wonderful experience; 
they saw the railroad trains and the auto- 
mobiles supplant the stagecoaches and buck- 


boards which once bounced over the rough 
and rudimentary roads. 

Prairies, deserts, and forests that the pio- 
neers once knew only as the habitat of wild 
beasts are now covered by cities, towns, and 
diversified agriculture, smelters and concen- 
trators, or serve as airports for winged cars 
that climb to dizzying altitudes with eyes 
that never wink and wings that never tire. 

Some of the lands which even Indian tribes 
refused to occupy are now covered by 
churches, schools, colleges, tourist resorts, 
palatial hotels, and comfortable homes. 

On some of the lands where once the pio- 
neers swallowed the bitter dust as they 
plodded onward, irrigation projects now 
spread living waters upon thirsty soils and 
verdure flourishes, 

Air spaces that when the pioneers came 
were stirred only by the coyote’s doleful 
howl, the barkings of the prairie dog, the 
thrum of the mustang’s hoof, or the war cry 
of the Indians encircling the settler, now, by 
the mystic voice of radio, bring to our ears 
beautiful musical productions: The Tales of 
Hoffman, the sweet notes of Narcissus, the 
wild melodies of the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the divine Polanaise of Chopin, and all the 
joys and inspirations which no art except 
music’s ethereal rain may give. 

Electrical energy and petroleum gasoline, 
of which the first settlers did not have the 
advantage, are now, like great horses of God, 
always on the road and never grow weary. 


THE FUTURE 


But amidst all these achievements, ques- 
tions arise. Have these luxuries and com- 
forts softened our fiber? Have we of this 
time the iron self-discipline—the tough- 
ness—the endurance and moral courage to 
meet our problems as gallantly as the pioneer 
men and women met problems just as for- 
midable as ours of today? 

The pioneers made grief a way of growth; 
to them hardships were something to en- 
dure—something to conquer in a gay 
sportsmanlike manner. They scorned—they 
laughed at difficulties; can we, their suc- 
cessors, act likewise? I belj~-e so, because 
as a nation, we have gene ally adhered to 
certain fundamental pri ciples and kept 
them before us as the po’. star by which to 
steer our ship of freedor , namely, the con- 
cept of the Governme ¢ as the servant— 
not the master of tr, citizen; that com- 
munism is a fanatic’ „ fatal delusion; that 
livable conditions of ife do not come by the 
graceful waving of « magician’s wand, but 
must be earned li 2 our daily bread; and 
that we respect f ie civil rights and the 
religion of others whether that religion be 
Protestant, Catho c, Mormon, Jew, or Mo- 
hammedan, 

I have no feay of the future. I take no 
stock in the g »omy jeremiad constantly 
chanted that t e human race will destroy 
itself; I do n « subscribe to the defeatist 
attitude that’ uman beings are but the help- 
less zanies ‘. witless fate and thoughtless 
chance wh’ o will overthrow the wisdom of 
the wise, che valor of the brave, and the 
trophies sf truth, I reject such philosophy 
and ag ért that mankind is endued with 
reasoy , conscience, and ample power of self- 
direr on and has his fate in his own hands. 

‘J hose explosive forces, the atom bomb and 
ity half brother the hydrogen bomb, which 
ave brought such specters of dreadful ter- 
ror to so many persons, will be the self- 
same forces that soon shall heat and il- 
luminate man’s habitation, transport him 
and his commerce, and heal and cure many 
of his physical ills and agonies. 

You young persons who do me the honor 
to be among my auditors today are standing 
upon the threshhold of a marvelous age in 
the world’s history. The next one-half cen- 
tury will bring achievements in the arts and 
sciences so beneficent and so nearly in- 
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credible that it will appear as if the human 
race had utilized the lamp of Aladdin and 
the purse of Fortunatus in subjecting so 
pa of nature’s powers to the good of man- 

The first settlements on our eastern coast 
were made at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock 330 years ago and these 330 years of 
progressive development have a history bril- 
liant and varied in its coloring. 

Like a gorgeous tapestry, some of its 
threads are golden, some are silver, and some 
are crimson—crimsoned with the life blood 
of the pioneer freely shed in his contests 
with savage men and savage beasts, but 
these threads are interwoven into one pic- 
ture of civil freedom such as mankind has 
never before, in all the ages, looked upon. 

Our frontier line like the receding shadow 
line of the sun dial, receded under the ad- 
vancing sun of civilization and from these 
early settlements down to this hour, the 
grand drama of the American experiment 
of free government has been filled with ro- 
mance, color, tragedy, sacrifice, and high en- 
deavor, 

FAITH IN OUR COUNTRY 


This American system of government is 
a combining of art and truth more roman- 
tic than imagination can conceive or fic- 
tion can invent, and I believe that we shall 
retain our vital inspiration by clinging to 
the stern old virtues that made America 
strong and great. 

Our country has inherited all in history 
that has gone before; she does not belong 
to the past; the past belongs to her and 
every American citizen may justly exclaim: 
“Mine is the whole majestic past, mine is 
the shining future. Our eternal maxim, all 
things for America, she is the vital axle of 
the restless wheels that bear me onward; 
beyond the map of America my heart can 
travel not, but fills that limit to its utmost 
verge,” for America is now the only first-rate 
power left in the world—where the Goddess 
of Liberty daily pours forth from her glad- 
some lips a song of freedom—a song that 
charms and encourages humanity by its 
beauty and nobility. 


Scandinavians in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “The Significance of Nordic 
Hall,” delivered by Ralph O. Hillgren þe- 
fore the biennial meeting of the South 
Dakota State Historical Society at Pierre, 
S. Dak., on January 21, 1953. The ad- 
dress deals with the contribution which 
the Scandinavian people have made to- 
ward the development of America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE oF Norpic HALL 
(Address before the biennial meeting of the 

South Dakota State Historical Society at 

Pierre, January 21, by Ralph O. Hillgren) 

Scandinavians in South Dakota, or rather 
Americans of Scandinavian blood, aided by 
a few neighborly individuals across the east- 
ern border, now are engaged in erecting a 
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public building in Sioux Falls known as 
Nordic Hall. It is intended for use as a con- 
vention center and site for banquets and 
other public events. Nordic Hall will be dif- 
ferent fromm ordinary public meeting halls in 
that it is intended to be a memorial to the 
Scandinavian pioneers of this area. To carry 
out the pioneer motif there will be a museum 
‘of Scandinavian pioneer relics, znd on the 
walls will be linear murals depicting the story 
of the giants in the earth who came by ox- 
drawn covered wagons and lived in sod huts, 
in poverty of pocketbook but not of spirit, 
and laid the foundations for the future life 
of South Dakotans. 

Nordic Hall, I believe, will be a fitting me- 
morial to the persons of Scandinavian birth 
and ancestry who have had important roles 
in ‘the settlement and development of our 
great State. More and more today the peo- 
ple of South Dakota, America, and the world 
are getting together in conferences to weigh 
and consider the means by which a better 
life for all may be attained. By providing a 
hall for public forums and inspiring music 
or art exhibitions, Nordic Hall may be one 
more vehicle for progress in South Dakota. 

Through its museum and mural art, new 
generations may learn something of the 
sacrifices of their forebears and catch some 
of the vision of the pioneers in striving for 
something better than they had known. A 
person interested in history need not be 
counted as backward-minded. If he under- 
stands the past he may have a better guide 
for the future. “Remove not the ancient 
landmarks which thy fathers have set,” says 
Proverbs 22: 28, 

The infiuence of Scandinavians in South 
Dakota cannot be denied. Original immi- 
grants and their children from Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden may be found in vary- 
ing strength in every county of the State. 
South Dakota's official blue books show that 
Scandinavians have gained at least their fair 
share—maybe a bit more—of the high polit- 
ical offices. Legislative red books and court- 
house rosters show more than a mere sprin- 


kling of Scandinavian names. Immigrants ` 


and their sons and daughters, although 
mostly of rural background, have played im- 
portant roles in business, industry, and the 
professions as well as agriculture in South 
Dakota. 

The late Doane Robinson, in his Encyclo- 


pedia of South Dakota, published in 1925, ` 


said of the Norwegians that “They have been 
the most progressive of all the foreign ele- 
ments, taking a leading part in all public 
affairs.” I believe he could have said some- 
thing like that for the Danes and Swedes 
as well. 

Although the original initiative for estab- 
lishing a civilization in what is now South 
. Dakota rested mostly with Yankees, it hap- 
pens that there was an Olsen in the party 
representing the Western Town Co., of Du- 

buque, Iowa, which came to the present site 
of Sioux Falls in May 1857 and laid claim 
_ to 320 acres for a townsite. Norwegians 
* and Swedes moving in from Nebraska were 
the first settlers in the Missouri and Ver- 
million Valleys in 1859, and a daughter of 
Ole Olson, residing near the present site of 
Meckling, born in 1861, was the first white 
child in the future State. 

Scandinavians came also into Union 
County in 1860. Danish immigrants set- 
tied in Clay and Turner Counties in the 
early seventies. The first Norwegian settlers 
in the Sioux Valley, above Sioux Falls, came 
there in 1866. 

Through succeeding decades the Scandi- 
navian immigrants came by the tens of 
thousands. The attraction was free land. 
Into the overpopulated communities of the 
old country came letters from the first set- 
tiers telling of a new country with great 
economic possibilities and free in its reli- 
gious and political institutions. Inured to 
poverty in the old country, the new settlers 
were able to withstand privations of the raw 


"way. 
_gian, and Swedish families in the village of 


prairie in the new. Nordic Hall, through its 
museum and murals, will tell visibly the 
story of the winning of the West as far as 
the God-fearing Scandinavian immigrants 
are concerned. 

Although Scandinavians have favored the 
M'ddle West, they and their descendants may 
be found almost everywhere in the United 
States except in the deep South. Many came 
to both coasts and Texas as seafarers. The 
large Scandinavian population in Texas owes 
its origin to a seaman named Swenson, who 
survived a shipwreck and remained to be- 
come a cattle baron and merchant prince, 
and summoned large numbers of his coun- 
‘trymen to share in the blessings of that part 
‘of the United States. In Washington State 
a third of the population is Scandinavian, 
and it is said that there is quite a political 
influence, although the independent sons of 
Scandinavia have been known to jump party 
lines. 

Americans commonly think of the Scandi- 


nayian contribution to the American melt- 


ing pot as a phenomenon of the sixties, 
seventies, eighties, and nineties of the last 
century. In numbers of immigrants, that is 
perhaps correct. Scandinavians, however, 
have had an important role in the building 
of America from its earliest origins and have 
their roots laid deeply in the American tradi- 
tions and institutions. Norwegian and Dan- 
ish seamen were with the Dutch who settled 
New Amsterdam, now New York, in 1630. 
One of them took 60 acres of land along the 
East River, in what is now the most valuable 
real estate section in America. A Dane by 


“the name of Jonas Bronck obtained land at 


the site of the present Bronx Borough of 
New York City. The founder of the famous 
Vanderbilt financial dynasty married a 
woman who was a native of Bergen, Nor- 
There were some 200 Danish, Norwe- 


New Amsterdam between 1630 and 1674. 
‘Then, as now, probably because many came 
from regions of great forests, more than’ a 
few were engaged as housebuilders and ship- 
builders. 

There were real pioneers, too, in the colony 
known as New Sweden, established by Swed- 
ish immigrants at the present site of Dela- 
ware in 1638, just 18 years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. 

The Pilgrims who came to Massachusetts 
in 1620 had their counterpart in a group of 
45 Norwegians who landed in New York Har- 
bor in 1825 from the 52-foot sloop known as 
the Restaurationen. Persecuted in Norway 


because they embraced some of the doctrines . 


and practices of the Quakers, these hardy 
Norwegians looking for American civil and 
religious liberty formed the vanguard for the 
large immigration just as Englishmen had 
done 205 years previously. They settled in 
New York State. In 1837 others came to 
Wisconsin. In 1846 a group of Swedes who 


intended to settle in Iowa came to Pennsyl-_ 


vania but went to the vicinity of James- 
town, N. Y¥., where their descendants form 
an important segment of the population and 
are engaged in furniture manufacture and 
other industries, as well as in agriculture. 
Others of the three nations soon found their 
way to Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
and the Dakota frontier. 

If Scandinavian people feel inclined to 
say that they really belong in America by 
reason of the earliness of their interests here 
they may offer some striking claims, and 
historians will back them up, It is now con- 
ceded that Leif Ericsson did set foot on 
either Newfoundland or Labrador in North 
America about the year 1000. Some his- 
torians also admit that Northmen visited 
the present site of Minnesota late in the 


fourteenth century and left a record of their” 


experiences in the famous runestone, now to 
be seen in the Smithsonian Institution in 
the National Capital, and a replica of which 
is to be seen in the city park of Alexandria, 
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In 1619, a year before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock, two ships bearing 65 
Danish explorers searching a northern pas- 
sage to Asia sailed into Hudson Bay and 
established a settlement at the mouth of 
the Churchill River. Here they spent the 
winter, but disease and other hardships cut 
their number to two. These two made their 
way back to Denmark in one of the ships. 
They were unsuccessful in influencing their 
countrymen to establish a colony in what 
they called New Denmark, 

But whenever and wherever they came, 
Scandinayians have furnished good timber 
for the American structure. From countries 
which neyer knew the feudal system, and 
in two of the three never awarded titles of 
nobility Just as America has never done, the 
Scandinavians have loved freedom and just, 
orderly government. In the main they have 
been religious and God fearing and lovers of 
the home and family. 

Let it not be forgotten, either, that a 
Maryland Swede, John Hanson, was the first 
president of the United States in Congress 
assembled, in 1781, and in this role doubtless 
had great responsibility in helping to enact 
measures for recruitment of soldiers and 
raising of taxes from the 13 scattered and 
not too closely allied colonies. Thousands 


“of Scandinavians served in Washington’s 


army. Hanson’s statue was placed in the 
National Capitol by the State of Maryland 
in 1903, Another Swede, John Ericsson, 
designed the famous Monitor, whose perform- 
ance against the southern ship, the Merrimac, 
caused a turning point in the war between 
the North and the South in 1861-65. Ericsson 
further contributed to human advancement 
by his invention of the screw propeller for 
oceangoing vessels. He also invented the 
windmill and perfected the steam engine. 

The Scandinavian people can point to 
many contributions to a better and nobler 
America. The names of prominent citizens 
of Scandinavian blood from Boston to San 
Francisco and from Minnesota to Texas are 
legion, all from countries, or descendants, of 
the Scandinavian countries, whose combined 
population has neyer been greater than 
13,000,000. 

Would America be what it is today without 
such men as John Ericsson, the Monitor de- 
signer; Knute Rockne, the builder of men 
and athletic prowess at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Carl Sandburg, the poet of American 
life who has just been honored on his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday; Niels Ebbesen Hansen, 
the legume, grass, and horticultural wizard 
of South Dakota State College; Charles Lind- 
bergh, the Lone Eagle and first to solo the 
Atlantic by air; and Gutzon Borglum, builder 
of the immortal Rushmore Memorial in 
South Dakota’s Black Hills? 

Up to this time I have mentioned achieve- 
ments of Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes 
all within the same sentences. This would 
indicate that the three branches of Scandi- 
navian people have always been a unified, 
harmonious people. In South Dakota they 
are extremely cooperative, but their history 
many. years back in the old country is far 
from that. 

In past centuries there has been consider- 
able friction between the three branches of 
the Scandinavian family. In this country 
these people have gotten along famously, 
and their marital unions are entirely satis- 
factory. Although lutefisk is distinctly Nor- 
wegian, and meat balls at Christmas are 
Swedish, all Scandinavians eat both and do 
not. know the difference on this side of the 
water, and so do lots of Americans. Scandi- 
navians of all three branches have laid aside 
Old World differences and are working to- 
pepe for the pioneer memorial, Nordic 

Twenty years ago the Legislature of South 
Dakota passed a bill designating October 9 
each year as Leif Ericsson Day, when schools 
were to pause to study some of the phases 
of Scandinavian history. The law has been 
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observed in varying degree. Be that as it 
may, I think the history of the Scandinavian 
nations is well worth anyone’s time to study. 
Let me call attention to a few of the high- 
lights of the centuries. 

Out of present Sweden in the fifth cen- 
tury came the Goths, who spread southward 
and assaulted ancient Rome. Later, in the 
Viking period, from A. D. 700 to 900, fierce 
fighters from various parts of Scandinavia 
conquered and ruled all of England. Many 
town and family names in the British Isles 
originated in that period. Vikings also raided 
Normandy and other parts of Europe as far 
south as Spain. Swedes colonized the coun- 
tries which later became Estonia, Livonia, 
and Finland. They also founded cities in 
Russia as far south as the Black Sea, and 
some of them served in armies of the Greek 
emperor at Constantinople. 

About the year 1400, the Scandinavians 

were united as one nation under Danish rule, 
The Swedes fought this rule and in 1523 
broke loose from the union. In their desire 
to promote commerce the Swedes made the 
Baltic a Swedish lake and gained access to 
the Atlantic through the Skaggerak. They 
warred against both Russia and Denmark— 
the latter for a period of 200 years—and by 
the time the great leader, Gustavus 
Adolphus, died in 1560 were recognized as the 
strongest military power in northern Europe. 
Their military aggressiveness was finally 
nipped in 1700, however, through an alliance 
between Denmark, Russia, Prussia, and 
Poland-Saxony. Sweden lost all its colonies 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic, 
. Norway continued to be subject to Den- 
mark until after the Napoleonic upheaval, 
and the Danes were subject to Sweden for a 
time during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Scandinavians have received but small 
mention in school texts for their part in 
the Napoleonic wars and the international 
politics of those times, but their role, and 
their fate as a result of the conflict, was 
significant. Norway sided with Britain and 
traded with her. Denmark was an enemy 
of Britain, and as a result, when war prizes 
were awarded, lost ground. As a result of 
being on the losing side, Denmark at the 
peace table was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden. 

The Swedes had played a skillful diplo- 
matic game then as later in European en- 
tanglements. Napoleon placed one of his 
marshals on the Swedish throne. The ex- 
‘marshal, instead of playing along with his 
‘benefactor, sided with England and Rus- 
sia, Victorious England and Russia, at war’s 
‘end, punished Denmark, their enemy, by 
making her give Norway to Sweden, their 
‘friend. 

Norwegians of 1814, like Americans of 
1776, objected to being ruled by some na- 
tion without their own consent, so they 
went to war with Sweden. Their armies 
Were engaged in conflict for only 17 days. 
Negotiations resulted in peace and at Bids- 
vold the Norwegian Storting adopted a liberal 
constitution. The storting consented to a 
“union with Sweden, with a common consular 
‘service and with the Swedish king as a ruler 
but as a resident of Norway part of each 
year. May 17, 1814, when the constitution 
was adopted and arrangements were made 
‘for the union, is the Norwegian independ- 
ence day, known as Syttende Mat. In 1905 
e dispute arose as to functioning of the com- 
mon consular service, with the result that 
the Norwegians broke off all relations with 
the Swedes and elected a Danish prince as 
their king. 

Aside from war episodes, human develop- 
ments in the Scandinavian countries are 
noteworthy on the pages of history. South 
*Dakotans of this blood may be proud of the 
fact that the rate of literacy in the Scan- 
“dinavian countries is the highest of any 
place on the globe, Not to be disregarded, 
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either, fs the> record of social legisiation 
which has been adopted since 1920. 

- Por South Dakotans who love the farm 
there is romance in the story of Denmark, 
which transferred a sandy waste into the 
leading dairy and pork-producing country 
in Europe. There is plenty of romance in 
Norway, the land of the midnight sun, the 
hospitable tourist land of fiords and moun- 
tains, whose merchant marine is the fourth 
Targest in the world. Sweden, with its mod- 
ern furniture and other manufactures, and 
its extensive cooperative endeavors, furnishes 
an interesting study in its middle way be- 
tween the extremes of capitalism and s0- 
cialism. 

There is inspiration for anyone in the 
lives of great individuals who have contrib- 
uted not only to Scandinavian culture, but 
to the culture of the world. From the stand- 
point of human betterment, how can we 
forget the names of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, the writer of children’s fairy tales, of 
Bishop N. S. F. Grundtvig, leater in the 
movement for Danish folk schools, of Ibsen, 
the founder of modern drama, or Edvard 
Grieg, whose music breathes the rugged 
spirit of the northland, or of Alfred Nobel 
and his prizes for sciences, arts, and world 
peace, or of Jenny Lind, the Swedish night- 
ingale, or the writers Sigrid Undseth and 
Selma Lagerlof? 

With a great background of history and 
culture in the Old World, and an example 
of strenuous, enlightened endeavor in the 
new, persons of Scandinavian blood in South 
Dakota have a worthy goal in the building 
of Nordic Hall. The project is now more 
than half completed. It is safe to predict 
that interest will mount from month to 
month and year to year, and that Nordic 
Hall will be a source of inspiration, and the 
scene of many significant events as tens of 
thousands visit its museum, banquet hall, 
and auditorium in years to come, 


Address by W. L. Hemingway Before St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, one 
of the great strengths of our democracy, 
it seems to me, lies in the fact that we 
Americans do not find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement on all matters, but are 
continually engaged in discussion and 
debate among ourselves and in our pub- 


‘lic forums and legislative bodies as to 


the policies which our country should 
follow in our efforts to secure an endur- 
ing peace in which freedom and justice 
can prevail. While as citizens we may 
not agree upon methods, we are almost 
unanimous in our agreement on the ob- 
jectives we hope to attain. 

Recently Mr. W. L. Hemingway, a fel- 


.low Missourian and a prominent banker 


in St. Louis, delivered an address at a 
testimonial dinner given in his honor 


‘by the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 


politan St. Louis. Mr. Hemingway was 


“formerly president of the American 


Bankers Association, is active in the af- 
fairs of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, is chairman of the Finance 


- Department Committee of the Chamber 


of Commerce of the United States, and 
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has held many other important posts. 
In addition, in 1949 he represented the 
American Bankers Association in a 
round-the-world trip with representa- 
tives of 25 other American organizations 
for the study of world economic condi- 
tions, under the sponsorship of Town 
Hall, Inc., New York. 

While I do not find myself in agree- 
ment with Mr. Hemingway in all re- 
spects, I nevertheless believe that the 
remarks of a man who has such a dis- 
tinguished record in both professional 
and civie activities constitute a contri- 
bution to the thought of our time, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have his ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


I am most appreciative, my friends, of this 
expression of your regard for me, and I thank 
the speakers for their kind remarks. But 
this meeting has a deeper meaning than just 
to pay a compliment to me, and that is to 
emphasize the importance of our great civic 
bodies and to call attention to the fact that 
one can devote a reasonable amount of time 
to this chamber of commerce and similar 
associations without impairing his health or 
neglecting his business. I am visible evi- 
dence or proof of that, and I have profited 
by it because I have gotten out of these asso- 
ciations much more than I have contributed 
to them; and I am glad to refer to my expe- 
rience in such work and to pay tribute to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan St. 
Louis and the trade associations in which I 
have served in one capacity or other. I have 
seen their committees in action, made up of 
earnest and experienced heads of business 
firms and professional men, laboring long 
hours to develop the facts concerning the 
subjects under consideration; and then after 
discussion and debate, they come to a con- 
clusion and recommendation. Aided by the 
trained staff men who do the spade work for 
them, these committees develop a fund of 
information concerning the many problems 
of the day and undertake to aid in the crea- 
tion of a sound public opinion for their solu- 
tion, ‘They do not always succeed, but at 
least the effort is made and it may bear fruit 
at a later time. Sometimes their efforts are 
rewarded by the adoption of their recom- 
mendations, The compensation they receive 
is in the satisfaction that comes from per- 
forming a civic duty and the acquisition of 
many fine friends. 

There was a time before the First World 


‘War and the great depression when many of 
“these associations were little more than 


booster clubs expounding on the virtues of 
their particular town or business in exag- 
gerated terms. But when the serious prob- 
lems arose from those catastrophic events 
and men became puzzled and bewildered, 
they shook off their adolescence and started 
to work to meet the great issues of the day. 
My hat fs off to the professional chamber 
men and the volunteer businessmen for the 


“hours of time and the effort they have given 


to our common good. 
I want to present to you tonight three 
subjects as illustrations of where they have 


“labored and will, I hope, continue to labor. 


The first, and most important, is in deter- 
mining the relationship of the citizen of his 
government, or perhaps it would be better 
expressed by saying a declaration of how 
much power should be granted their gov- 
ernment by the citizens. This is a subject 
that has been debated through the ages, from 
the time of Aristotle and Plato on down and, 
of course, few will be bold enough to say 


-that the answer has been found. Fortu- 


nately for us, our Federal Government was 


designed by a remarkable group of men who 
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had not only studied the histories of past 
civilization but could look about them as we 
can today, and see the terrible effects of 
tyrannical governments. They gave the new 
Government limited powers and provided 
checks and balances to protect the people 
from the evils of an all powerful Govern- 
ment. Of course, the needs of a government 
for the Thirteen Colonies were so simple as 
compared to requirements of today that the 
powers of the Government have had to be 
expanded; but until World War I that expan- 
sion had been almost parallel with the orig- 
inal design. To win a modern war, dictato- 
rial powers must be given the rulers, and 
after the victory the people expect to have 
all of. the restrictions upon their liberty 
removed. But men enjoy the exercise of 
power and are reluctant to give it up, so the 
removal of the irksome regulations is slow. 
In our case, the development of the world 
depression not only delayed the removal but 
brought innumerable new restrictions, and 
then the outbreak of World War II seemed 
to clench them on us with a grip of steel. 
The Federal Government has become almost 
an absolute monarch. I firmly believe that 
the overwhelming victory of the Republicans 
in the November elections was largely due to 
the determination of the people to reclaim 
their liberties. General Eisenhower stated 
that he wants to retain the good things that 
had been wrought by the Democrats in the 
last 20 years and to lop off the bad. That 
is certainly sound, but it is easy to say and 
hard to do. Certainly what was good for 
a mainly agricultural country may not suf- 
fice for a great industrial giant. 

Sometimes the aggrandizement of power 
by the Federal Government at the expense 
of the States has been for the benefit of us 
all. For example, witness the more efficient 
operation of our railroads under the almost 
complete regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as compared with the 
complex and impractical control of the rail- 
road commissions of the 48 States. Also, 
new inventions have required the creation of 
new boards that could only be operated by 
the Federal Government, such as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to supervise the opera- 
tion of airplanes and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to control the use of the 
air waves. As Rebecca West has so well stated 
it: “At every turn of history life presents the 
citizen with new obligations, and renders 
dangerous the exercise of his liberty in some 
sphere by suddenly rendering that exercise 
an affront to the liberty of others.” But in 
cooperating to get the best results it is not 
necessary to lose the fundamentals that are 
embodied in our Constitution nor to repeal 
the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

While we want our Government to have 
such a strong foundation that it can with- 
stand the attacks of any foe, we want, too, 
those tentacles of bureaucracy cut away that 
tend to steal the blessings of liberty from 
the citizens while creating at the same time 
opportunity within the Government which 
inyites incompetence and corruption. It is 
in this field that this chamber and others 
can take a hand and build up an under- 
standing of the problem and aid the Execu- 
tive and the Congress in creating a stronger 
and a better National Government, and at 
the same time restore prerogatives of local 
government and personal liberty. It is not 
an easy task, but with courage and deter- 
mination it can be done. 

Another field in which the chambers of 
commerce have played and are playing an 
important part is helping to form public 
opinion in the field of foreign trade. We 
are the richest and most powerful Nation 
today and we cannot escape the position of 
leadership. It, therefore, behooves us to 
think straight and act with courage. By 
reason of the fact that businessmen are en- 
gaged in all kinds of commerce abroad, they 
bring accurate and intimate knowledge of 
the conditions in foreign lands and make a 


fine contribution to the council table. 
Through the representations of the various 
chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions, guidance is given to the practical side 
of our legislative and executive negotiations 
concerning foreign relations. I found serv- 
ing on the Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and in the National Foreign Trade 
Council, men engaged in exporting and im- 
porting goods of all kinds, men of broad 
experience in dealing with people in other 
lands. Some of them have branches and 
factories in many parts of the world. They 
would discuss and debate the advantages 
and disadvantages of certain regulations or 
laws from the standpoint of experts and 
their conclusions were sound. After attend- 
ing their meetings I found confirmation of 
a view that I have held for a long time, 
namely, that while it is hard for a country 
accustomed to protective tariffs and regular 
export trade balunce to change its habits, 
the time has come to permit more goods to 
come from abroad. There are only three 
ways that we can get payment for our ex- 
ports. First, in gold; and as we have a great 
part of the transferable gold already, the 
continued importation of gold weakens our 
customers and does us no good, Second, 
services such as freight charges and in- 
surance premiums; and third, goods. This 
last category is where the rub comes. In- 
stead of making it easy for foreigners to pay 
with their goods, we are now tending to 
higher tariffs and other trade restrictions. 
But if our foreign trade is to prosper and 
we are to help our allies to become strong, 
we must put dollars in the world market 
either by buying foreign goods or giving 
them the money with which to pay, such 
as grants in aid, Marshall plans or loans that 
cannot be repaid, There seems to me to be 
only one answer and that is to import 
enough of their goods to bring the trade 
into balance, 

We should, therefore, continue the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act and simplify the 
regulations of our customhouses. So I say 
that this is another field in which this Cham- 
ber and other trade associations can render 
a great service in assembling the facts, and 
based upon them, creating an understanding 
in the public mind which will be a guide to 
the Congress in enacting laws on this im- 
portant issue. 

And finally in conclusion I refer to the 
commodity in which I have been dealing for 
a long time—money. Here is another sub- 
ject that should receive most careful con- 
sideration by the Chambers of Commerce. 
As a banker you can understand the deep 
interest I have in sound money. Money, 
especially paper money, is little understood 
by most people, and the confusion that exists 
is compounded by the ill informed and some- 
times selfish statements that are made on 
this complex and difficult subject. But his- 
tory provides countless proofs of the benefits 
derived from a sound money and the penal- 
ties exacted from short-sighted and useless 
efforts to prosper with an unsound currency. 
As far back as recorded history goes, gold 
has been the universally accepted money. 
In all lands at all times gold has been able 
to buy goods and services, and today every- 
where except where it is prescribed by law, 
it is eagerly accepted. It comes nearer to 
being the standard of value in terms of which 
all other things are measured than any other 
medium of exchange that man has ever de- 
vised. Now with many nations large and 
small facing bankruptcy, gold is more and 
more earnestly sought in order to bolster 
their weak and fluctuating paper currencies. 
Businessmen and statesmen in those coun- 
tries are recommending programs of great 
austerity to enable their countries to increase 
their stocks of gold in order to secure sound 
monetary systems. They know that however 
well they may administer their paper cur- 


‘rencies at home, the test will come when that 


currency is offered abroad. The foreigners 
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will put the true appraisal on it for no laws 
or edicts can force them to accept it at any 
fixed value. We have illustrations of this all 
over the world today in the fluctuations in 
the pesos, the curceiros, the sucres, the lires, 
the francs, etc. 

But we are not blameless in our own 
country. According to Paul Bakewell’s fine 
book on money, eyen the United States 
Treasury doesn’t know what our paper money 
is because the term “lawful money” has not 
been defined by law. If you present a $10 
bill for redemption, they merely give you 
another one, and if a $1 silver certificate 
is presented for redemption, the holder is 
given a silver coin called a dollar and con- 
taining 65 cents worth of silver. All will 
agree that such a currency is illogical and 
unsound. And yet my heart has beat with 
pride when I have seen the alacrity with 
which people all over the world have accepted 
our paper money. Why is this? 

The reason is that the foreigner knows 
that our Government authorizes the redemp- 
tion of our paper money in gold at $35 per 
ounce when presented by a friendly govern- 
ment or its central bank, less a small charge 
for handling. So the foreigner is in the 
position of having the option of using his 
dollars to buy from the vast store of goods 
available in this country or of converting 
them into gold. I hope I live to see the day 
when the United States citizen has the same 
option. 

There are those who say that gold has gone 
out of style, that a managed currency fitted 
to the changing needs of modern times best 
suits the interests of all the people. This 
is too silly to deserve an answer, but I sug- 
gest that anyone holding such views take a 
trip abroad and visit those countries which 
are pursuing that policy. He will see coun- 
tries with steadily increasing regulations 
requiring a strong police to enforce them— 
countries where the people have less and less 
of the good things of life. 

And then at the other end of the scale 
are those who want us to adopt tomorrow 
the gold-coin standard under which we pros- 
pered for half a century. To them I would 
advise patience. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy with the goal they seek, but I believe 
that before that step is taken we should 
know that our Government is committed 
without question to a sound fiscal and 
financial policy. We should know that our 
proposed action would not be harmful to 
those nations with which we have military 
alliances because we certainly do not want 
to weaken them financially while we are 
attempting to strengthen their economic life, 
There are many things to consider. 

But it seems to me that now with a new 
and conservative administration coming in 
we should have a look to see into this subject. 
I recommend that the Congress appoint a 
currency commission consisting of men in 
Government who have familiarity with the 
subject, men of finance and others who have 
had experience in this field. With all due 
respect to my many friends in that pro- 
fession, I would suggest that no economists 
be put on the commission because they are 
generally committed to some monetary the- 
ory so strongly that they would have de- 
cided the issue before its work was begun. 
Their best service would seem to me to be 
as witnesses to inform the commission on 
historic facts and theories on the subject. 
The commission should be instructed— 

1. To determine whether or not we should 
again use gold to redeem our currency. If 
the answer is yes, as I would expect it to be, 
then: 

(a) How shall we go about it? 

(b) When shall we do it? 

(c) Shall the gold content of the dollar 
be increased or decreased? 

2. To report its findings and recommenda- 
tions by July 1, 1954. 

I believe that in this way a thorough study 
can be made of our entire monetary system 
and out of it can come a paper currency 
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which will have the confidence of all at home 
and abroad, and I hope that our great trade 
associations will support this suggestion. 

Again let me express my deep appreciation 
of your kindness in coming here tonight. 


Reclamation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a guest edi- 
torial entitled “Sawyer and Straus,” 
written by the Honorable Robert W. 
Sawyer, publisher of the Bend Bulletin, 
and a former president of the National 
Reclamation Association, and published 
in the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of Jan- 
uary 6, 1953. 

The editorial is a clear statement about 
a most complex, perplexing, and often 
misunderstood matter affecting the 
West, namely, What is the interest com- 
ponent, and how may it be applied, in 
connection with reclamation projects? I 
commend the editorial to all who may be 
interested in western reclamation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SAWYER AND STRAUS 


(By Robert W. Sawyer, publisher, Bend 
Bulletin) 

Walter Mattila, in his article, Who Is 
Straus? in the Sunday Journal of Decem- 
ber 21, mentions Harry Polk as president of 
the National Reclamation Association and 
of his accusations against the Commissioner 
of Reclamation—Straus. He then continues: 
“The next president of the association, Judge 
Robert W. Sawyer, of Bend, Oreg., objected 
that Straus implied all the controversy was 
over power rates.” 

It is not very important, but I like to see 
the record kept straight and:so I am writing 
to say that Harry Polk succeeded me as 
president of the association and not the 
other way around, as Mr. Mattila has it. 
The next president after Harry Polk was 
the incumbent now in his second term, Sen- 
ator O. Petrus Peterson of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mr. Mattila concludes the paragraph from 
which I have quoted above by writing: “He 
said Straus ignored the issue of whether 
reclamation power projects should contrib- 
ute interest cost In addition to the cost of the 
investment.” 

That statement, too, is somewhat confus- 
ing and I hope that this clarification may 
be given your readers. 

The argument between Commissioner 
Straus and me was over the use of the in- 
terest component of reclamation project 
power rates. On the strength of an opinion 
by a solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, Straus took the position that the in- 
terest component could be used as a part of 
the irrigation subsidy. The National Recla- 
mation Association urged that the solicitor 
misinterpreted the law and that interest 
collected in the power rate should be used 
to pay interest. 

The association’s views were sustained 
by Reclamation Bureau officials who had 
helped build the law interpreted by the 
solicitor and by Congressmen who had 
joined in the enactment. Both to avoid the 
jeopardy that it was feared reclamation 
would face if interest were used for other 


than interest, thus forcing the taxpayer ‘to 
meet the cost, and in order to deal honest- 
ly with those who were furnishing the 
money for reclamation development, the as- 
sociation sought a congressional restatement 
of the intent of the law. 

Commissioner Straus bitterly fought the 
proposed legislation and it was charged that 
the purpose of the association was to force 
higher reclamation power rates, which was 
not the fact. Though condemned by the 
Bureau of the Budget, by Senate appropria- 
tion committees, and even by President Tru- 
man, the opinion still stands. It is hoped 
that it will be invalidated by the next Con- 


gress. 

The foregoing probably leaves the reader 
still uncertain as to just what is the interest 
component issue. Let. me explain. 


POWER PROVIDES SUBSIDY 


On a Federal reclamation project the water 
user is expected, so far as his earnings on 
the land make possible,,to pay for the ir- 
rigation works. Payments begin after a pe- 
riod of farm development which may run 
as long as 10 years. Once begun, the rule 
is for payment in 40 years without interest. 

On today’s high-cost projects the water- 
user payment is insufficient to meet the 
total cost of the irrigation development. » A 
subsidy. must be provided for the baiance of 
cost that is beyond the ability of the water 
users, and this subsidy is found in the earn- 
ings of the power facility that is associated 
with irrigation in a multiple-purpose project. 

In a power facility a rate must be estab- 
lished at which the power will be sold. In 
this rate there must be collected enough to 
meet various costs, including (1) operation 
and maintenance; (2) replacement; (3) prin- 
cipal; and (4) interest. These are compo- 
nents of the rate. In multiple-purpose 
Bureau of Reclamation project rates there 
is a fifth component—the profit that will 
provide (5) the irrigation subsidy. 

The Bureau of Reclamation claims the 
right to use the interest component as a 
part of the subsidy. If it does so, it can 
lower the power rate by the amount of the 
interest but the interest on the money bor- 
rowed to build the power facility must then 
be found in the taxpayers’ pocket. On the 
other hand, if the interest component is used 
as interest, not subsidy, it will go to the 
people from whom the principal was bor- 
rowed and the power rate will furnish the 
full subsidy. 

The National Reclamation Association has 
believed that the interest component should 
not be used for subsidy purposes. In the 
present state of the Federal Treasury it is 
borrowed money that builds the irrigation 
works. Interest must be paid by the Treas- 
ury on the borrowing. What the water user 
repays, however, is without interest. The 
taxpayer, then, bears the burden of interest 
on the cost of the irrigation development. 
The Bureau of Reclamation would have the 
taxpayer meet the interest cost on the power 
investment as well, while it, the Bureau, 
uses the rate-collected interest for subsidy. 

I believe that to be wrong in law and 
morals. That was the issue between Straus 
and me, 


Tch! Tch! No Oregon Float in Ike’s 
Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 


been asked by some of my friends in 
Washington why it was that Oregon did 
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not have a float in the inaugural parade. 
The editor of the local paper of my home 
town, the Eugene Register-Guard, has 
published an editorial on the subject of 
OCregon’s not having a float in the parade, 
It is. entitled “Tch! Tch! No Oregon Float 
in Ike’s Parade.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tcu! Tou! No OREGON FLOAT IN IKE’S PARADE 


-From a public-relations counsel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., comes the shocking news that 
the great State of Oregon has not booked 
any float for Eisenhower's inaugural parade. 
The inference seems to be that the editor or 
somebody ought to do a Paul Revere rousing 
the “local yokels” to throw some money in 
a@ pot to remedy this deficiency. We are iñ- 
formed that 30 States have entered floats 
and Hiinois will get in twice—with a State 
float and a special rigging from Cook County. 
The name of Oregon stands in a red circle 
on the “shame, shame, shame list.” 

You can put us on record as stating that 
we are proud that Oregon will not be repre- 
sented by a float and further as hoping that 
this State will protest officially the efforts to 
turn the Presidential inaugural into a cheap 
carnival. For several weeks, we have been 
reading that this Is to be the most elaborate 
and costly inaugural in American history. 
In our opinion, such extravagance is utterly 
out of place at the present moment of crisis 
in the world’s history. 

(Many people will say this is “kill joy” 
talk and many will hold that after 20 lean 
and hungry years the Republicans are en- 
titled to break out into a mammoth celebra- 
tion of victory.) 

It is our belief that the Republican vic- 
tory could be celebrated much more effec- 
tively without some of the carnival features, 
However well intended the floats may be, it 
is hardly a tribute to Ike and Mamie to have 
all the events of their lives depicted in tawdry 
imagery on this momentous occasion, The 
world is waiting for what Ike will have to 
say and not for the 1953 edition of “Republi- 
can revels.” 

The President-elect {s probably helpless ta 
put any restraint on the enthusiasm of his 
followers, but it seems to us the Republican 
Party should have set some boundaries on 
the many promotions. Maybe we exaggerate 
the effect of these shows on other nations, 
From convention to inaugural we have put 
Ike through a succession of ordeals which de- 
tract from his great dignity. 


The Great Change-Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


_ VOF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 — 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an able edi- 
torial entitled “The Great Change- 
Over,” published in the Charleston Ga- 
zette of January 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT CHANGE-OVER 

And now, after 20 years on the outside 
looking in, the Republican Party again takes 
over the responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the National Government. Because 
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the Gazette has the welfare of this Nation 
at heart, and because we feel no malice to- 
ward anyone, we have every wish for the 
success of the new administration. 

There can be no doubt that the new lead- 
ers are taking their responsibility seriously. 
We look for some fresh ideas, some innova- 
tions, for some better ways to do some things. 
A new broom always sweeps clean, and new 
blood can usually be depended upon to put 
new life in the body of Government. It is 
quite natural that some mistakes will be 
made and the Gazette will consider it its duty 
to call attention to them, but we shall strive 
to avoid attacks and criticisms voiced for 
political party reasons alone. 

The new administration takes charge un- 
der some conditions that are unprecedented. 
The outgoing administration has sought to 
help make the going good for the new. Much 
information and aid have been passed on and 
have been accepted as given in a spirit of 
helpfulness. That has never been experi- 
enced before to such an extent by changing 
administrations, 

We hope that the Democrats will put noth- 
ing in the way of a successful administra- 
tion. We hope they will have nothing to re- 
gret or to apologize for when another con- 
test comes up. We hope the Democrats will 
be qualified to point with pride to their rec- 
ord as the minority party. This is our coun- 
try, and it is the duty and must be the pleas- 
ure of every Democrat to help it become ever 
greater, 

There will be elements who will try to undo 
everything the Democrats have accomplished 
simply because the Democrats did them. 
This would be ruinous were there not more 
level heads to prevail. No administration 
in the history of America has accomplished 
so much for the poor and average man. 
That good must be preserved, and we are 
hopeful that there will be enough wisdom in 
Government to do it. 

There will be big and rapacious interests 
seeking to grasp the power and to kick the 
poor and middle-class man down to his for- 
mer status of subservience. Whether Eisen- 
hower, having ridden in on the power of 
these mighty interests, will be able to resist 
their plain intentions to take from the have- 
nots the little that they have is yet to be 
seen. Plainly big money is at work right 
now as has recently been evidenced. 

So, time moves on and with it the ad- 
vance of civilization, no matter who is in 
power.. The experiment of communism had 
to come, and we can see now that it is on the 
way to disproving itself. It still has to be 
fought, and we think the Republicans are 
in full agreement with that. 

As General Eisenhower becomes President 
Eisenhower we are privileged to believe that 
democracy also goes moving on. As long as 
we believe that the Republicans are acting 
for the good of the people, we shall not 
oppose them. But when they make mistakes, 
as they inevitably will, we propose to tell our 
part of the world about them, 


Need for Trade as Well as Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a timely ar- 
ticle on an important subject which ap- 
peared on the editorial page of the 
highly influential Washington Post on 
January 7, 1953. 


This article, Trade as Well as Aid 
Needed, was written by Dr. Dewey Ander- 
son, director of the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute. It carries the important message 
that we should not accept unequivocally 
the slogan now being propagandized so 
widely, that foreign trade should replace 
any and all other forms of aid. It points 
out that unless we are able and willing 
to maintain both prosperity within the 
United States and directly assist the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world in 
feeding the feeble spark of freedom by 
increasing the welfare of their people, 
we may lose much of our strength in the 
struggle against totalitarianism. 

I think this brief article will stimulate 
and enlighten all who read it. Its facts 
should prove useful to those in the Con- 
gress who will shortly have to wrestle 
be the problem of foreign economic 
aid. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRADE AS WELL AS Arp NEEDED 

Let’s trade more with the rest of the world 
rather than continue to grant them direct 
economic aid. That seemingly sensible ap- 
proach to the “dollar gap” problem is gain- 
ing popular business and political support as 
the new administration takes over in Wash- 
ington. 

The rest of the world has not been able to 
pay the United States for all the things it has 
been getting from us. The difference be- 
tween what it has been able to pay and what 
it has been getting has been as high as 
$6,000,000,000 a year. In 1952, it was a dif- 
ference of about $3,000,000,000. That differ- 
ence was made up by United States 
Government grants—economic and military 
aid. 

With the incoming administration there is 
considerable agitation to cut down on our 
foreign economic-aid program, Some people 
think that if we only lower our tariffs a little 
the rest of the world can then send in more 
goods for us to use, and so balance world 
trade, and close the dollar gap. 

The first thing to notice is that this slogan 
cannot possibly get to work this year, no 
matter what laws are passed or what changes 
in policy the new administration makes, 
For that would mean that the rest of the 
world would have to increase its sales to us 
from $11,400,000,000 to about $15,000,000,- 
000, an increase of $3,600,000,000. That is 
more than they can do in one year, even if 
our tariffs are cut to the bone. It is perhaps 
more than we can take all at once, too. 

In the long run, however, after there has 
been more investment in foreign raw ma- 
terials plants, the rest of the world should be 
able to sell us much more than at present. 

The second thing we see is that the rest of 
the free world is terribly dependent on the 
continued prosperity in the United States, 
When United States consumption falls by as 
little as 4 percent, our imports drop by almost 
25 percent. A little slump like that in 1949, 
if we have it again in the mid-1950’s, might 
push the dollar gap over six billion dollars 
very rapidly, even if our tariffs are reduced. 

In addition, European costs of production 
are, in most fields, higher than our own. 
Even with lower tariffs, it is doubtful that our 
imports of manufactured goods could in- 
crease by $1,000,000,000 a year in the very 
near future. 

If we chop off aid to Europe under the 
impression that Europe can immediately ex- 
port enough to us to prosper, we are going 
to find ourselves completely and rapidly dis- 
illusioned. 

Serious economic difficulties in Europe 
mean political instability, and that means 
an increase in the Communist opportunities 
there. They mean even more slow-down and 
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drag-out in the NATO plans. These plans 
are already endangered because in one na- 
tion after another the governments fear that 
they will be overthrown if they try to take 
food away from the people in order to spend 
money on more arms. 

If we chop down on the $540,000,000 in 
economic and military aid to the less-de- 
veloped nations which we gave in 1952, the 
dangers may be even greater than in Europe. 
These are the areas that already feel ag- 
grieved because we have spent so much on 
Europe, and so little on them. These are 
the areas where poverty and overpopulation 
have been leading to Nationalist-Communist 
combinations against the West. 

American labor has a very large stake in 
an adequate foreign aid program. The direct 
employment stake itself is big, although per- 
haps not the most important one. In 1952 
we exported $15,500,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. That meant jobs for about 5,000,- 
000 men in the factories, railroads, and farms. 
A heavy cut in exports to Europe would affect 
those jobs. 

If the impoverished and miserable but 
still hopeful people throughout the rest of 
the free world once get convinced that de- 
mocracy and progress are not for them, they 
will start going into the camp of the 
U. S. S. R. After that it will simply be a 
matter of a few years until fear of being 
alone and isolated will change the whole face 
of the United States, and the day and op- 
portunity of the free trade union movement 
will be over for a long time. The slogan 
“trade not aid” mray be offered in all sin- 
cerity, but it may well turn out to be loaded. 

DEWEY ANDERSON, 
Executive Director, Public Affairs 
Institute, 
WASHINGTON, 


Loyalty Oath—Oregon Veterans Declare 
Faith in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. Lyle 
M. Nelson, a constituent of mine, has 
written a special article entitled “Loyalty 
Oath—Oregon Veterans Declare Faith in 
Schools,” which was published in the 
Washington Post of recent date. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LOYALTY OAaTH—OREGON VETERANS DECLARE 
FAITH IN SCHOOLS 


(By Lyle M. Nelson) 


(Mr. Nelson is a member of the staff of the 
University of Oregon School of Journalism.) 

The State of Oregon, which gave the Nation 
the initiative and the referendum, again has 
stepped forward with an example of enlight- 
ened and constructive statesmanship worthy 
of national attention. For last week there 
came from the Pacific Coast a report which 
should warm the hearts and win the praise 
of educators throughout the country. 

In a statement issued in Portland, veterans 
groups of Oregon went on record as opposing 
negative-type loyalty oaths for teachers, 
further insisting that school officials them- 
selves should “have the opportunity, if it is 
necessary, to clean their own house without 
being harassed by outside organizations.” It 
was a forthright and thoughtful statement, 
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but the big news was the direction from 
which it came. 

Issued by Karl L. Wagner, State com- 
mander of the American Legion, it repre- 
sented the views of the Oregon Veterans 
Legislative Committee, an organization com- 
posed of the Disabled American Veterans, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Legion, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, and the 
Spanish-American War Veterans. 

The committee, Wagner announced, had 
decided against asking the legislature for 
additional loyalty oaths. He said the exist- 
ing affirmative loyalty oaths—similar to 
those taken by National and State govern- 
ment officials—are sufficient if enforced by 
school authorities. 

“The committee takes the position that 
sincere educators and public officials are best 
qualified to enforce loyalty laws,” Wagner’s 
statement declared. “The committee realizes 
that an educator must, to be effective, be 
allowed academic freedom, but emphasizes 
that such freedom does not extend to the 
privilege of teaching precepts that are in- 
imical to our system of Government.” 

The action was the latest in a series of 
expressions of confidence in the State’s 
schools and opposition to the imposition 
of additional “antidisloyalty” oaths on 
teachers and professors. Previously, the 
State grange, State synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, League of Women Voters and others 
had taken similar stands, 

Immediate support of the action and high 
praise for the veterans’ groups came from 
the State’s press and from leading educators 
and public figures in Oregon. Educators 
generally accepted it not only as an ex- 
pression of support for the fundamental 
purposes of education, but as a challenge to 
“continue and to strengthen our efforts to 
keep our own houses in order—our schools 
worthy of the confidence which has been 
placed in us.” 

President H. K. Newburn, of the University 
of Oregon, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and a former member of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, termed 
the veterans’ statement “an action of far- 
reaching significance to education in this 
country.” 

“I am confident,” said he, “that my col- 
leagues in higher education will agree that 
it is an expression of confidence and sup- 
port which should win the wholehearted 
thanks and commendation of all thinking 
citizens. We here at the University of Ore- 
gon agree that it is our continuing respon- 
sibility to keep our house in order and we 
renew our allegiance to those concepts which 
are the foundation for education in a demo- 
cratic society.” 

Thus Oregon, always proud of its record 
of independence, once again was demon- 
strating its belief in human rights and the 
worth of the individual. It was an example 
for the rest of the education world. 


Value of Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting editorial entitled “Value of Rail- 
roads,” published in the Oil City Der- 
rick of January 13, 1953. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VALUE OF RAILROADS 


Suppose it were necessary to entirely re- 
place, equipment and all, every one of the 
class I railroads of this country today. How 
much do you think it would cost? 

Even in these days of loose talk in nine 
figures, the sum staggers the imagination, 
It would be in the neighborhood of $60,000,- 
000,000. 

That is nearly double the amount of money 
now in circulation in this country. It is 
more than the total value of all our farm 
property. It is equal to $380 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

That is what the railroads are worth, at 
present-day labor costs and material prices. 
And each day that value goes up a little, as 
new cars and locomotives are put in service, 
and facilities of many kinds are improved or 
built. 

None could say that our railroads aren’t 
worth $60,000,000,000—or any other sum that 
could be named. The value of their services 
can’t be measured solely in terms of money. 

The iron horse performs a tremendous 
job and it is one of the Nation’s biggest 


taxpayers. 


Reaction to Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to two newspaper references to the 
former President's order declaring off- 
shore submerged lands a naval petroleum 
reserve. One is an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Mirror and the other an ar- 
ticle by Jay Franklin which appeared in 
the Inglewood Daily News: 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror] 
A LAME Duck on TIDELAND WATERS 


President Truman’s lame-duck decision to 
make tidelands oil a Navy petroleum reserve 
is a little on the shabby side, the motive 
undoubtedly being to put his successor on 
a spot, 

Truman has tried to picture return of the 
tidelands to the States as a “steal” from 
the country at large. Now, when Ike re- 
vokes the Navy reserve order, as he probably 
will, the man from Missouri can yell that 
it’s a steal from the Navy. 

Actually, it will be no spot for Ike. He 
spoke out plainly during the campaign for 
giving back the tidelands rights the States 
had owned without question for over 150 
years: Some 33,000,000 voters in 39 States 
saw nothing wrong with that position, nor 
will they see anything wrong when our new 
President carries out his campaign promise. 

The big cry from States’ rights opponents 
has been that the oil interests are behind 
the return move. That’s a batch of the stuff 
known as malarkey. 

Title to the lands remains in the State 
and cannot be transferred to private in- 
terests. Where recovery is done by private 
concerns it is on a contract and royalty 
basis. 

Royalties collected by California are dou- 
ble those collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment on oil and minerals extracted from 
Federal lands; Long Beach collects up to 
around 90 percent on some of its wells. 
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But even if not another drop of oll were 
to be taken from the tidelands, the doctrine 
of paramount Federal rights carries a threat 
to every State where there are navigable 
waters. 

It would cloud title to port structures 
built beyond high-tide line and to any struc- 
ture built on filled-in lands, ranging from 
warehouses to such things as Chicago’s outer 
drive. 

That’s the reason why some 40 Senators, 
many from States that haven’t a drop of 
oil in their submerged lands, have joined 
to introduce legislation to return tidelands 
to the States. 

Harry's last-gasp scheme to put Ike on a 
tidelands spot will get nowhere, 


[From the Inglewood (Calif.) Daily News] 
WE, THE PEOPLE 
(By Jay Franklin) 

Washington reports that Mr. Truman is 
considering seizure of the tidelands oil for 
Navy reserves. This would confront General 
Eisenhower with what the Democrats nos- 
talgically believe would be another Teapot 
Dome situation, 

During the First World War, the Wilson ad- 
ministration set aside Teapot Dome in Wyo- 
ming for the Navy. Under Harding, after 
some folding money had changed hands, Tea- 
pot Dome was transferred to the Sinclair oil 
interests, at the same time that the Doheny 
oil interests got a crack at the Elk Hills re- 
serve in southern California. When this was 
uncovered by Senator Walsh, of Montana, it 
made a legendary stink that haunted the 
GOP for the next 20 years. 

In the case of the tidelands oil, the possi- 
bility of a stink can be discounted. The elec- 
tion returns decided, among other things, 
that a majority of the American people 
agreed to the Eisenhower proposition that 
the States involved—chiefly California, Texas, 
and Louisiana—should get back their title to 
the off-shore oil. So there is no need for 
folding money or hole-in-corner sneak opera- 
tions. All that needs be done is for Congress 
to pass the same legislation that Mr. Truman 
twice vetoed and the States will resume title 
to the oil-rich lands. An Executive order by 
Mr. Truman would not affect this process or 
taint it with scandal. If there is a scandal 
at all, it has been discounted in advance by 
the votes of the majority of American citi- 


Personally, I never have had any deep cone 
victions pro or con on the issue of the tide- 
lands oil. Whatever the authority involved, 
the same oil companies will do the distribut- 
ing and refining. The royalties involved will 
go to either the State treasuries or the United 
States Treasury. Recently perfected proc- 
esses for extracting oil from the enormous 
shale deposits of the West defer indefinitely 
the question of a possible oil shortage, even 
if atomic energy does not catch up and out- 
mode the whole controversy. 

With the trend now in the direction of 
strengthening the States, as the sovereign 
building blocks of a sovereign union, it is 
just as logical for Texas or California to con- 
trol the off-shore oil as it is for New York 
State to share with Ontario in the develop- 
ment of St, Lawrence hydroelectric power. 
Mr. Truman let himself be steered into ac- 
cepting the tidelands oil as a political issue 
by the late Harold Ickes who, as Secretary of 
the Interior, took a dim view of Ed Pauley'’s 
interest in State control of these resources. 

So I cannot see any political advantage for 
either Democrats or for Mr. Truman's some- 
what under-populated place in history in any 
last-minute attempt to foul up the Eisen- 
hower administration on the tidelands issue. 
At best it would be only a minor obstacle 
placed in the path of the incoming Republi- 
can outfit; at worst it could resemble the at- 
tempts of the Buchanan administration, 
after Lincoln's election, to accept secession 
and surrender Fort Sumter. 
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In either case, an Executive order placing 
this oil under the Navy would be of no partic- 
ular force, since it could promptly be set 
aside by another Executive order and the 
question referred back to the political de- 
cision of November 4, 1952, 


Labor’s Role in Our Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address delivered by Mr. 
George Lederman, manager of the 
Shochtim Union of Greater New York, 
Local 370, American Federation of Labor, 
as a part of a radio presentation of the 
Trades Union Council for the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America 
on Station WEVD, Labor Day, 1952: 

LABOR’S ROLE IN Our DEMOCRACY 
(By George Lederman) 

The theory behind labor ctganizations is 
quite simple. Itis based on the philosophy 
of man’s humanity to man. It is a negation 
of any thought or action that would array 
one group of individuals against another 
and it is in a very large sense the epitome 
of brotherhood. 

The labor movement in this country has 
come to full bloom. The process—or rather 
the steps which have brought about the evo- 
lution of labor from an unorganized and 
helpless segment of our population have 
proceeded through many decades and are 
now part of economic, social, and political 
history. Labor has taken its place with man- 
agement and is now an integral part of our 
American way of life. It was not always so. 
For the conflicts of the past have been bitter 
and stubborn. But the fact that labor has 
emerged as one of the partners in American 
industry speaks well for the sound and com- 
mon sense of the American people. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the griev- 
ances of labor in the past. I do not wish to 
argue how deep these grievances were and 
how they were ultimately resolved in favor 
of either labor or management. I am sure 
that there is no malice in the heart of the 
laboring man, nor does he wish that man- 
agement be penalized for what he regards as 
unfairness in the days gone by. 

However, I think that it should be pointed 
out that the path that labor had to follow 
im striving toward its goal was rough and at 
times heartbreaking before it attained its 
place in the sun. 

Precisely, what has labor sought and what 
fs it seeking? Is it acquisition of great 
wealth? Or the absorption of our economic 
system? Certainly not any of these. The 
history of the American labor movement dis- 
sipates any of these charges that the worker 
is greedy or selfish. 

The essence of the whole labor movement 
indicates that it is creative by its nature. 
It abhors anything that is destructive and 
welcomes that which is constructive. Labor 
is a very essential part of the creative proc- 
ess that has made this country so powerful 
and great. 

What has labor sought for its work? Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken it has only asked 
in return an opportunity to have a decent 
home, lead a dignified family life, give its 
children an education, and contribute to the 
social advancement of our form of society. 
I think that you will grant me that labor 
asks for no unreasonable compensation and 


that it holds out its arms to all mankind 
in a spirit of sincere and wholehearted co- 
operation. Now what has management asked 
of labor? It has from time to time asked 
for unqualified willingness of labor to give 
full productivity. To this I wish to regis- 
ter an exception; I need only point to the 
period covered by World War I and World 
War II. There was no question of hours; 
there was no discussion about the rights of 
labor; there was no debate over what should 
be done and what should not be done. The 
simple fact remains that production was 
more than quadrupled because the man in 
the factory, and I might even say the thou- 
sands of women at his side, went all out in 
their determination to keep a steady flow to 
the battlefields of Europe and Africa. 

The men and women of the American 
labor movement are loyal citizens because 
they appreciate that it is here that the 
voice of labor speaks freely, that it need 
not fear censorship, that its right will not 
be trampled on by dictatorship, that it will 
not be halted by any particular group when 
it seeks to carry out its program, Just as 
business has organized for a common pur- 
pose through chambers of commerce, man- 
ufacturers’ associations, and boards of trade, 
so labor felt that it, too, could function 
better through associations of groups or 
unions, to project its ideas relating to the 
welfare of the worker. There can be no 
sound argument against a labor union be- 
cause there is no logical reason for objec- 
tions to the organization of groups of a par- 
ticular industry or industry in general. 

It seems to me that there is no reason- 
able obstacle to a free and full discussion 
of differences that arise from time to time 
between labor and management. There is 
no problem that cannot be solved to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties, if men 
are willing to talk to each other honestly 
and sincerely across the table in a spirit of 
tolerance and understanding. 

Unfortunately, this was not always the 
case. I recall with a feeling that almost 
borders on agony when the sweatshop was 
one of the symbols of man's inhumanity 
to man. Those were the days when men 
toiled under conditions that were incred- 
ible, but they certainly existed and for years 
nothing was done about it. I remember 
when young girls worked in shops that were 
so unsanitary that they defy description and 
when safety conditions were such that human 
life was meaningless. To understand this, 
all we need to do is recall the infamous 
Triangle Waist fire, when scores of girls met 
horrible death because their escape from 
the flames was barred by locked doors at 
the exit. It was not so long ago that child 
labor was a very common thing in this coun- 
try. In the textile mills in New England 
and those in the South, children at the ten- 
der age of 9 and 10 worked at the loom 
which produced millions of yards of cloth 
sold all over the world, : 

Human lives were not treated as such. 
They were mere commodities, and the value 
that was placed on them presented the same 
basis of calculation that was used for iron 
and steel“and cotton and woolen goods. It is 
interesting to note at this point that Judge 
Elbert Gary, who was chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., insisted that the indus- 
try must be maintained on a two-shift basis. 
He insisted that the industry would be 
ruined if any other working schedule were 
put into effect. Stop and think a moment 
what it means for a human being to stand 
over a blazing-hot blast furnace for 12 
straight hours. Sounds inhuman, doesn’t 
it? But still Judge Gary asserted that the 
two-shift system was the very lifeblood of 
the steel industry. 

It took many years and many sacrifices on 
the part of labor to convince Judge Gary and 
his associate members of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Steel Corp. that his 
notion of how human beings should work 
was not quite in keeping with the concepts 
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of decent living. The judge was finally con- 
vinced, however, when the two-shift system 
was ultimately abolished and a three-shift 
system was inaugurated, that he was com- 
pletely in error. The United States Steel 
Corp., with its three-shift system, grew into 
the greatest producer of steel in the history 
of the world. It has made enormous profits 
because it swerved slowly but surely from the 
side of oppression to the side of understand- 
ing and decency. 

What does this all add up to? Simply 
this, that in the word of the old maxim, 
“Labor is worthy of its hire,” is truer than 
ever. Let us not, however, make the mistake 
that labor is a commodity. The worker is a 
human being who lives and loves and has 
children and seeks a small share of the 
bounties of nature which are so plentiful in 
this country. He is happy with his lot in 
life, if he feels that his employer gives him a 
decent and honest return for his services. 

In a broad sense, we are all workers, just 
as we are all children of God. Whether we 
stand at the blast furnace in the steel mill, 
or at the cotton loom, or sit in the office at a 
desk, we perform a service. 

All of us should respect the dignity of 
labor. It awakens the creative impulses in 
us. It gives to life itself a meaning of vital- 
ity—and without it there would be chaos 
and civilization would perish from the earth. 
Labor unions are nothing more than an artic- 
ulate and combined expression of men who 
labor in a free competative system to secure 
certain human and humane rights to which 
they are justly entitled. 

It is encouraging to note that management 
has come to the realization that labor is a 
component of the American economic system 
and cannot be ignored, but must be treated 
with reasonable consideration. The strides 
that have been made since the Wagner Act 
are now matters of record. True, there had 
been differences of opinion and no doubt 
differences will arise in the future, but this 
is one of the healthy signs of our democracy, 
It means, above all things, that American 
Labor is not required to be mute. It can 
speak its mind without fear of a purge or a 
concentration camp. It can proclaim its 
rights from the housetops. And whether 
these ideas meet approval or not, vigorous 
voice is given to them, so that all may hear 
and read. How different from the position 
of labor in the U.S. S. R. and their satellites, 
In this country we have, thank God, free 
labor and in the sphere of communism they 
have slave labor. 


Editorial Comment on the Subject of 


Senator Morse’s Committee Status in 
the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp three editorials dealing with 
the subject of my committee status in 
the Senate of the United States. The 
first is an editorial entitled “Senator 
Morse’s Ability More Valuable Than a 
Label,” published in the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot; the second, an editorial 
entitled “The Choice Is Ours,” published 
in the Citizen-Advertiser, of Auburn, 
N. Y.; and the third, an editorial entitled 
“Old Guard Victory,” published in the 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 9, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot] 


SENATOR Morse’s ABILITY MORE VALUABLE 
THAN A LABEL 

The bumping of Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
of Oregon, from major Senate committees 
because he left the Republican Party dur- 
ing the presidential campaign, may even- 
tually be a liability to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

When the presidential honeymoon is over, 
and the chips are down on some basic and 
critical legislation, Senator Morse is more 
likely to be supporting President Eisenhower 
than some Republican Senators who voted 
to bounce Senator Morse from positions to 
which his seniority entitles him. 

On foreign policy and defense matters, 
Senator Morser’s record is much closer to 
General Eisenhower's known opinion than 
some others. If the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is only moderately conservative on do- 
mestic policy, Senator Morsk’s committee 
vote against the die-hards would be valuable 
to the President. 

Senator Morse was an early, before-Chi- 
cago supporter of General Eisenhower. But, 
during the general’s campaign, he became 
alarmed over some of the general’s speeches, 
and finally renounced his Republican Party 
status entirely. As a supporter of General 


Eisenhower, we disagreed with the Senator's - 


interpretation of the campaign. But it 
should be conceded that Senator Morse 
showed real political courage—a word that 
is often used very loosely in political affairs. 

There are two clear precedents for con- 
tinuing Senator Morse’s committee status. 
Probably there are some precedents against 
it. More probably, the Republican Senate 
caucus could have decided whichever way 
it chose. It chose to remove the independ- 
ent Senator from two major committees and 
consign him to committee places hardly 
worthy of a freshman. 

The Virginian-Pilot often disagrees with 
Senator Morse’s positions. But respect is 
due a Senator who speaks with candor and 
brings a well-trained mind to the subject 
matter. ile President Eisenhower is so 
popular that it is politically dangerous for 
label-Republicans to appear to be against 
him, the label may seem very important. 
But when the going becomes hard, as it will 
become hard, he must look to Senators whose 
concern is less with a label and more with 
the actual contents. Those include not only 
Senator Morse but some Democratic Sen- 
ators who voted for Mr. Stevenson, 


[From the Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen- 
Advertiser] 


THE CHOICE Is Ours 


We would take firm issue with an editorial 
in a nearby newspaper which expresses the 
belief that Senator Morse, of Oregon, the 
erstwhile Republican who deserted the party 
to support Governor Stevenson, richly de- 
serves the role of outcast to which he has 
been assigned. 

This opinion, we must admit, is very much 
in tune with the times. We are in an era 
of conformity—an era in which independent 
thought is regarded as cause for grave 
suspicion. 

But let’s divorce ourselves for the moment, 
if we can, from natural party prejudices. 
This is necessary if Senator Morse’s case is 
to be fairly judged. 

Forgetting briefly our own beliefs, we see 
Wayne Morse as a man dissatisfied with his 
affiliation. In his heart he finds the posi- 
tion of his standard bearer untenable, so he 
resigns and switches support to where he 
sincerely believes it will do the most good, 

Wouldn't you do the same? 


If we condemn Senator Morse (as indeed 
his fellow Senators have by refusing him 
important committee assignments) we most 
assuredly put the damper on independent 
thought. We very realistically post a sign 
saying: “conform, or else.” There becomes 
no place in our society for the courage of a 
conviction. 

We do not honestly think this is good for 
America. 

If we were to embark on a listing of states- 
men, the name of the late Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg would certainly be there. Senator Van- 
denberg’s political history, sketchily told, is 
that he supported for years his party’s isola- 
tionist line. It was not until well along 
in his lengthy career that he came to feel 
insularity was no longer suitable. A strong- 
minded man, he did not cling to the past 
and Colonel McCormick simply because the 
party so bid, but switched to a considerably 
more progressive international approach, 

Senator Vandenberg’s independent action 
caused no less an upheaval among the faith- 
ful than Senator Morse’s, yet time proved 
the Michigander’s forthrightness sound, and 
his spirit stood out as a pillar of strength 
both for the Republican Party and the United 
States. 

There is a lesson in Arthur Vandenberg’s 
life to be applied here and now; the lesson 
comes in the form of a choice. Are we to 
elect leaders who follow, or leaders who lead? 
Somewhat tritely put, do we want men, or 
mice? 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
OLD GUARD VICTORY 


Senator Tart’s victory over the 22 Senators 
who wanted to change the filibuster rule 
demonstrates again what has long been clear, 

The power of filibuster is kept alive, not by 
the southern Democrats who rely upon it to 
block a vote on civil rights legislation, but by 
a majority of the Republicans in combina- 
tion with southern Democrats. 

The Republicans under Tarr’s leadership 
are the senior partners in this combination. 
If they wanted to curb the filibuster, they 
could do it very simply by joining the north- 
ern Democrats instead of the South. Sena- 
tor Tart’s 42 GOP votes, plus the 22 in favor 
of a rules change, add up to 64—an absolute 
two-thirds. 

But instead of mustering two-thirds to 
prevent a minority from abusing the privi- 
lege of debate, the Republican leadership 
chose to muster more than two-thirds to 
keep the power of filibuster alive. It was 
strongly aided in this design by General 
Eisenhower's decision to stay out of the fight, 
even though he had previously promised that 
he would make known to the Senate his own 
opposition to the filibuster. 

The present Senate rule, which the Taft 
majority fought to retain, has two parts. One 
part requires the votes of 64 Senators to close 
debate on measures or motions before it. 
Here is the source of the filibuster power. It 
is so difficult to get 64 votes together that a 
militant minority can forestall action by 
talking indefinitely. 

Yet the Taft majority does not insist on a 
64-vote cloture rule as a matter of principle. 
Both Tarr and Senator Jenner, chairman of 
the Rules Committee, say they would sup- 
port cloture by two-thirds of the Senators 
present at any one time. In a half-empty 
Chamber, this would enable fewer than a 
majority of the full Senate to end a fili- 
buster. 

What the Taft majority really fought for, 
then, was the second part of the present rule, 
which provides that debate cannot be closed 
at all—not even by 64 votes—on any pro- 

to change the rules. The Republicans 
thus have helped the southern Democrats to 
preserve what amounts to a veto power over 
the rules. Thanks to this favor magnani- 
mously conferred upon them by Tarr, the 
southerners will now be able to filibuster any 
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proposed liberalization of the rule, including 
‘TAFT’s. 

The roll call was interesting. Of the tiny 
band of five Republicans which stood against 
Tart, three were prominent preconvention 
supporters of General Eisenhower (Durr, of 
Pennsylvania; HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey; 
Ives, of New York) and one was KUCHEL, of 
California, Governor Warren’s appointee to 
succeed Vice President-elect Nixon. Among 
the Democrats who opposed the filibuster 
were all four of the party's new Senators 
from outside the South—Jacxson, of Wash- 
ington; KENNEDY, of Massachusetts; MANS- 
FIELD, Of Montana; and SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri. This State can gladly note that its 
senior Senator, THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., also 
stood against the filibuster. 


The Korean Viewpoint Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1952, His Excellency, the 
Korean Ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. You Chan Yang, delivered a 
most timely, informative, and inspiring 
address before the National Federation 
of Women’s Republican Clubs at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis, Mo. 

Because Betty Farrington, the wife of 
our Delegate from Hawaii, the Honorable 
JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, was president of 
the National Federation of Women's Re- 
publican Clubs, and because Ambassador 
Yang and I attended Boston University 
together a good many years ago, I con- 
sidered it a great privilege and high 
honor to attend this convention imme- 
diately upon my return from Korea, and 
to have the rare distinction of introduc- 
ing Dr. Yang to so many of my fellow 
Missourians and Republican women from 
all parts of our country. ; 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Korean Ambassador's ad- 
dress: 

Tue Korean VIEWPOINT TODAY 
(By Dr. You Chan Yang) 

Mrs. Farrington, my distinguished class- 
mate and friend Congressman SHORT, dele- 
gates, and friends, you pay the embattled 
people of Korea a great honor by inviting me, 
their servant, to address you here today. 

These are times of deep sorrow for many 
of us. They also are times of dreadful men- 
tal anxiety for all of us—all of us who re- 
main in a shrinking free world. 

Thousands of splendid American boys lie 
buried in the soil of Korea. Tens of thou- 
sands of Korean soldiers have suffered the 
same fate. My country is a vast charnel 
house with ruins and rubble everywhere. I 
have termed it a “land of the dead and the 
dying.” This it has been for more than 2 
years now—27 months nearly, to be precise. 

Now, you may well ask, What are we up 
against and what of the future? 

I shall try to answer these questions and 
others later, but first I should like to tell 
you that my career as a diplomat has been 
relatively short. Diplomacy dictates, I real- 
ize, that, as an ambassadorial guest of the 
United States, I must at all times be non- 
partisan and nonpolitical both in my activ- 
ities and remarks, 

But even above any individual American’s 
political beliefs there is a higher and holier 
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area of thought and action. It is imme- 
diately obvious to a stranger in your midst 
whether or not a political campaign is in 
progress. It is that sense of dedication with- 
in an American's heart to the tion 
of the ideals which made this Nation the 
wonderful country it is and the even more 
wonderful Nation all of us confidently expect 
it to be in the future. It is a dedication and 
a willingness to die, if needs be, so that lib- 
erty, justice, and human dignity shall, with 
God's help, endure forever. 

Liberty and justice and human dignity 
are in grave danger today. Not alone in 
Korea, where the issue is joined on the 
battlefield, but everywhere else in the free 
world, for if the enemy succeeds in Korea 
he will have sustained only a slight delay in 
his timetable of global conquest. 

This, my dear friends, is the basic thing 
We are up against. We—all of us of the 
free world—are confronted by a cruel and 
remorseless force, the Soviet colossus, a Jug- 
gernaut of terror and tyranny, which is be- 
ing given its first test run in my country. 
There we stand, our fighting men and yours, 
together with other members of the United 
Nations. We already are in world war III. 

World War I is a distant memory, but not 
to those whose families were bereft of loved 
ones. World War II is just behind us with 
its stark record of deaths and destruction, 

My people have vivid recollections of both. 
Japan, a Johnny-Come-Lately in World War 
I, just as Soviet Russia was a Johnny-Come- 
Lately in the Pacific in World War II, bled 
our economy white in both conflicts. 

What is happening to Korea now, you 
know and the Korean people know. In the 
past 27 months, the Communist aggressor 
has rung up on his grisly “cash register” 
2,000,000 Korean casualties, military and 
civilian; thousands of American dead as well 
as the dead of other United Nations’ forces; 
10,000,000 Korean homeless; hundreds of 
thousands of Korean children orphaned or 
maimed; and the greater proportion of our 
cities, towns, and villages either completely 
destroyed or rendered virtually uninhabi- 
table. 

I want you to ponder, as American women, 
the fact that more American blood has en- 
tered the soil of Korea than any other spot 
in the world, except the State of Virginia, 
where your armies fought against one an- 
other during the four long years of your 
Civil War, 

And in our relatively small and compact 
peninsula more human blood has been shed 
in the past 2 years than in any other com- 
parable place on earth. 

That’s why I repeat we already are engaged 
in world war IIL 

Permit me, please, at this point to give you 
briefly some personal background because I 
think it has a place in what I am going to 
tell you. 

Before I entered this strange and mysteri- 
ous profession known as diplomacy I was 
active for many years as a physician and 
surgeon, as well as an obstetrician. Most of 
my practice in this blessed country and in 
Hawali was with women. And you. know, 
I've never been able to tell, in my numerous 
consultations with hundreds of ladies who 
have come to see me, what their political 
affiliations might be. My diagnoses, perhaps, 
were incomplete. But my only interest was 
that, with the help of God and what talents 
I had as a physician, I might assist them in 
bringing into this world good sons or daugh- 
ters for the United States of America. For 
then, as now, America was the hope of the 
oppressed everywhere, and we Koreans were 
a sorely oppressed people under the ruthless 
militaristic rule of the Japanese. We never 
lost faith in you, and you justified and re- 
warded our faith. You won, single-handed 
and alone, the war in the Pacific, and re- 
stored our freedom, at least up to that ter- 
rible and unnatural thirty-eighth parallel, 
when Korea became the victim of sinister 


and secret diplomacy and our land was di- 
vided artificially. And you came to our res- 
cue when the Russian-inspired, Russian- 
equipped, and Russian-directed invasion of 
the Republic of Korea began. 

Is it any wonder that I and every other 
Korean have cause to have and to possess 
forever the deepest affection for the United 
States of America? 

So, standing before you today, I feel the 
least I can do, even at the risk of being 
slightly undiplomatic, is to revert to my old 
role as a doctor and to tell you the truth 
as I see it. 

There are three courses available in Korea 
today. They can be stated very simply: 

The first is to win the war. 

The second is to effect a truce. 

The third is to withdraw your army, your 
marines, air forces, and navy, and wash your 
hands of the entire affair. 

There they are. That’s the triumvirate. 

Win, tie, or withdraw. 

The future will see a decision based on any 
one of those three words—win, tie, or with- 
draw. The future cannot be otherwise, 

But there is a question which runs like 
a festering sore up and down the length of 
Korea, and the question is, “Why, and for 
what?” Our people know why they are 
fighting, but they are bewildered and are 
becoming embittered as they wonder whether 
their allies understand. 

Not long ago the great Christian Science 
Monitor carried a story from the chief of 
its far-eastern bureau. He went about 
through the ruins of Seoul, and he asked 
several hundred of the people he met whether’ 
they were willing to see the war end with 
their nation still divided and with the Com- 
munists left in control of the north. He 
reported that virtually every one of them 
rejected this kind of a compromise peace. 

Much as they have suffered, and much 
more as they must suffer if the war goes on, 
they were virtually unanimous in demanding 
that the fighting continue until the goal of 
liberation and reunification of Korea is won. 
For well they know that the war began be- 
cause of the ill-advised division of our na- 
tion along the thirty-eighth parallel line. 
And equally well they understand that un- 
less the Communists are driven out and 
Korea is reunited under a free government 
of its own choice there can be no security 
and no peace. 

The message I wish to bring to you here 
in St. Louis, and to all our allies in free 
nations all around the world, is that Com- 
munist aggression must be defeated and 
driven back before our people or any free 
people anywhere can hope to have a future 
of decency and peaceful development. When 
the naked force of ruthless aggression de- 
fies all law and restraint, the only way to 
meet it is with determination and strength. 
Weakness, vacillation, compromise, and ap- 
peasement can have no result except to en- 
courage still further aggression and lead to 
eventual war or defeat. It is easy to look 
into recent history and see that Japan should 
have been driven out of Manchuria, Italy 
out of Ethiopia, and Germany out of the 
Ruhr. No historian now quarrels with those 
conclusions. We question such facts as these 
only when the need for a bold decision con- 
fronts us face to face once again. 

Our people in Korea have been hearing 
strange talk from our allies. We bet our 
lives on the strength and resolution of the 
world-wide democratic alliance. As a result 
our Nation has been battered to pieces and 
our people have been more than decimated. 
Yet in the very midst of our ruins and while 
the enemy still confronts us in the field we 
hear our allies saying that Europe is im- 
portant—that Europe must be safeguarded 
from any possibility of attack—and that 
compromise and retreat in Asia is a price 
they must be willing to pay to avoid taking 
any risk that the Soviet Union may launch 
an attack across the European plains, sulted 

We think three things. 
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We think that Asia—that Korea—is im- 
portant, too. We think that if Asia is per- 
mitted to fall to Communist control our 
people will have been betrayed in our hope 
that the free world will stand by us as we 
have stood with our western Allies. 

Secondly, we believe that the Communist 
leadership has meant what it has said when 
it has reiterated again and again that the 
way to Paris lies through Peiping. We be- 
lieve that the loss of Asia to communism 
would so upset the world balance of power 
that resistance of the rest of mankind to 
Communist control will ultimately prove 
impossible. 

And finally, we believe that democracy in- 
deed is doomed unless it stops making a 
distinction between the importance of the 
east and the west. The democratic creed 
has appealed to us precisely because its great 
foundation is the belief in the equality of 
man. If we are now to be told that this 
creed does not extend broadly enough to 
include the billion and a quarter people in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, we can only con- 
clude that democracy is proving to be a 
bright and attractive mirage. 

Now I want to hasten to add that I do 
not feel so pessimistic as to think for even 
one moment that the American people dis- 
agree with any of those three conclusions I 
have just expressed. I do not believe that 
it is your will, or the will of your fellows, to 
sacrifice Korean hopes and Korean freedom 
in any fanciful attempt to buy Soviet tolera- 
tion of your own freedom. 

American history records one of your great 
statesmen as saying, “Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute.” 

American history also records that good 
will is not a dollar commodity. It can 
be earned, but it cannot be bought, and, 
in this connection, I feel I must tell you 
that many Asiatic nations are perplexed by 
a Pacific pact which, up to now, pointedly 
excludes them. Personally, I don't think 
communism can be fought successfully on 
a social register basis. We are either in this 
thing all together or we're clay pigeons for 
the Kremlin to pop at at the time of its 
choosing. 

Red China, for example, has just issued an 
invitation for a great “peace” conference in 
Peiping. All Asiatic nations have been in- 
vited. Of course, we recognize shis for what 
it is: a new phase of the Commie propa- 
ganda campaign. But we can learn from the 
enemy, I feel, and I’d like to see an all- 
Pacific conference, in Hawaii or San Fran- 
cisco, to which all anticommunistic nations 
would be invited to join hands ih a collec- 
tive security pact against the common 
enemy. Collective security should first of 
all insure national security. 

I should like to emphasize that last state- 
ment just a trifle more. Collective security 
is useless unless it insures national security. 
Of what good would any regional pact be if, 
when war came, the enemy were able to oc- 
cupy, for example, all of the United States 


“west of the Mississippi River? God forbid 


that this ever should happen, but the like- 
lihood of its happening would be diminished 
to the vanishing point were all of the anti- 
Communist nations linked with America in 
America’s championship of freedom and de- 
cency. Another great phrase which an 
American gave to his fellow count: en is: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” It is 
timely today. 

Collective security first was invoked when 
the Communists attacked my country. It 
still holds the line out there today. 

Yet, when more than a year ago now, the 
Russians let out a peace feeler, I think the 
free world fell for it. 

The interminable talks since then, in 
my opinion, and I am not alone in the 
opinion, have given the Reds a chance to 
regroup their forces. Our acceptance of the 
peace feeler saved the Reds from what would 
have been a military decision, and a military 
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decision traditionally is victory for one side 
and surrender for the other. 

Even if a truce results, and I doubt if one 
will, it will be the most uneasy truce of all 
time, for the enemy, regarding himself, as 
unbeaten, will strike again when he thinks 
he has a more propitious moment. 

I must be frank and tell you the Korean 
people never fell for that phoney Russian 
dove of peace and no people on the face of 
the earth would welcome peace more than 
the Korean people. 

But when they heard that an honorable 
peace was what the Russians recommended, 
the Korean people simply said: “How is it 
possible to arrive at an honorable peace when 
you are dealing with dishonorable people?” 

It is most difficult for any reasonable 
human being to try to bypass the possibility 
of peace. Particularly is this true when one 
addresses a meeting of women. You are and 
you represent the greatest force in the world 
for peace because you are the chief suf- 
ferers in times of war. You suffer emotion- 
ally far more, I believe, than men in battle, 
because you have brought into the world the 
men who are at the battlefront, and you are 
helpless to help them as they face the enemy. 
You know, far better than men, what a war 
economy does to a country—rising prices, 
underfed children, fewer educational advan- 
tages, the loss of freedoms. 

In Korea today these tragedies are com- 
pounded many times. My people ask them- 
selves many questions. Here are some of 
them: 

“Weren't we the first people with fortitude 
enough to stand up and fight communism?” 
“Haven't we bought time through the death 
of our millions and the destruction of our 
land so the free world might arm itself 
against the one and only enemy?” “Aren’t 
we fighting your fight as much as you are 
fighting ours?” 

My friends, when a person wakes up in 
the morning in Korea, he feels that today 
may be his last day on earth. That’s the 
way my fellow countrymen have been waking 
up for the past 27 months. And for hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—yes, millions— 
it has been the last day. The imminence of 
death—sharp, sudden, man-made death— 
does one of two things. It either clarifies 
the mind to an extraordinary degree so that 
one’s thoughts are quick, accurate, lucid, or 
it renders the mind a dull and aching void, 
incapable of anything except the certainty 
of doom, 

The great majority of my people face the 
future unafraid. But they believe in their 
hearts that if Korea falls, Japan will be un- 
tenable. They believe a Red Japan will mean 
the Communist occupation of Alaska. They 
believe Russian occupation of Alaska will 
merely be the prelude to a Red invasion of 
the United States. 

Gone would be the security of the Pacific, 
which your brave men made an American 
lake, worthy of its beautiful name, and world 
war IH, which we are fighting now in Korea, 
would be world war IV with ruin and devas- 
tation everywhere. God forbid. There is a 
way, though, how this may be avoided. I 
humbly offer you a prescription. 

Our pitiful little Korean Army, bearing 
only the arms of a constabulary, was over- 
whelmed by Russian tanks, airpower, and 
heavy artillery when the Red invasion began 
in June of 1950. But it fought to the best 
of its ability. However, when your soldiers 
arrived they didn’t have a very high opinion 
of the Korean GI. He was just another 
“gook,” a term applied with good-natured 
ridicule and a trace of contempt. 

Well, we’ve been through the crucible since 
then and your boys don’t call ours “gooks” 
any more. They have a new term for them, 
a term of admiration for their soldierly 
qualities. It’s made up of the initials of 
the Republic of Korea—ROK, and they call 
our Korean boys the “Hard ROKs” these 
days. 


We have a first-class, battle-tested fighting 
Korean Army today, and we have a man- 
power reservoir that would enable us to put 
750,000 additional men under arms—if we 
had the arms. 

Please help us to get the arms and the 
training, the planes, tanks, artillery, and 
other equipment that play such a vital part 
in modern warfare. Every new Korean on 
the battlefront will mean one less American 
boy. We know how to take care of ourselves. 
We have met and defeated the enemy times 
without number. Our soldiers have won the 
highest praise from your American com- 
manding officers in the field. Of equal im- 
portance, they have won the confidence, the 
respect, and the affection of your heroic 
American defenders of liberty. GI Joe and 
“Hard ROK” Kim are brothers-in-arms in 
Korea today. 

It is strange that destiny has placed so 
much of America today in our ancient ori- 
ental land. Our life as a Nation is more 
than 43 centuries old. You, the American 
people, will have to wait until the turn of 
the next century before you attain your four 
hundredth birthday. Yet, from your very 
beginning, a fierce unquenchable flame of 
freedom flared within your hearts and souls. 
It has never diminished. We Koreans 
learned about liberty and the rights of man 
from you. With God's help and your help 
we shall prove our right to earn it. We shall 
make the same sacrifices your forefathers 
and your men of today are making to pre- 
serve it and once we possess it I pledge you 
that a cry for liberty, anywhere in the world, 
will not fall upon deaf ears in Korea. Let 
my last words be few: Give us guns, and 
save your sons, 


What United States Can Do in 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mrs. Georgiana G. Ste- 
vens, has written two short articles en- 
titled “What United States Can Do in 
Middle East.” ‘These articles have ap- 
peared in the Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Foreign Policy Bulletin of July 1, 
1952] 
WHAT UNITED STATES Can Do In MIDDLE 
East—I 
(By Georgiana G. Stevens) 

“There is no substitute for the application 
of work and local enterprise to each coun- 
try’s own resources. Help to those who 
have the will to help themselves should be 
the primary policy guiding and restraining 


-the desire of the more developed areas of the 


world to help the less developed lands.” So 
wrote the authors of the§so-called Clapp re- 
port of the United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission for the Middle East in 1949. It was 
on this basic principle of helping people to 
help themselves that the United States 
point 4 program was initiated in the Middle 
East in 1950. The late Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
point 4’s first director, insisted on the 
need of requiring local governments to match 
American funds for this program. The Ben- 
nett theory was that only collaborative efforts 


between these governments and the advisers 
furnished by the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration would bring the increased food 
production and distribution necessary to 
raise Middle East living standards. 

This organic approach to development, in- 
volving persuasion and education rather than 
a shock-troop attack, followed and expanded 
an established pattern of aid in the Near 
East. It was essentially an adaptation of 
missionary methods of teaching and demon- 
stration, which had operated in the area for 
the past hundred years. The latter-day mis- 
sionaries of point 4 would simply do under 
government auspices and on a wide scale 
what such organizations at the Near East 
colleges and the Near East Foundation had 
started. Thus, working on the theory that 
economic development requires social revo- 
lution through education, point 4 adopted 
the village welfare and agricultural demon- 
stration of the Near East Foundation as its 
model for extensive services in Iran during 
the past year and a half. Similarly, by way 
of strengthening the administrative services 
of the Arab Governments, point 4 has 
provided funds for the American University 
of Beirut to develop expanded programs of 
training in agriculture, engineering, preven- 
tive medicine and public administration. 
In Jordan an extension of existing facilities 
for agricultural training is being made pos- 
sible in the same way. 

All of these first steps in the TCA program 
were based on the original doctrine which 
stressed equal participation by Near East 
governments and their own technicians. It 
soon became apparent, however, during the 
last year’s operations that in order to make 
a real change in their distressed and anemic 
economies such countries as Lebanon and 
Jordan required more drastic intervention. 
Thus, in Jordan some half million Palestine 
Arab refugees who moved in 4 years ago have 
created a series of economic crises requiring 
first aid. As a result, about $4,000,000 of 
point 4 funds have been allocated for capital 
investments as well as services in Jordan. 
This fund, together with the counterpart 
funds supplied by Jordan, will speed the de- 
velopment of water resources and land recla- 
mation and initiate health services and voca- 
tional training under the guidance of a newly 
formed Jordan Development Board. Small 
industries will be encouraged and subsidized 
in order to create employment opportunities, 


NEW TYPE OF AID 


The emergency character of the crisis in 
Jordan has, in fact, called for shock treat- 
ment. it is important to realize, however, 
that these transfusions of capital now flow- 
ing into Jordan’s economy nt a de- 
parture from the point 4 philosophy and the 
beginning of a new type of economic assist- 
ance in the Middle East. The idea of giv- 
ing such direct economic aid followed the 
frustrating experiences of American tech- 
nicians in trying to teach new agricultural 
skills to farmers who are too poor to afford 
modern tools. Moreover, it was apparent 
that irrigation and land-reclamation schemes 
to make the desert bloom could only be 
achieved by outside capital. 

In order to help eliminate the lag between 
teaching and practice, therefore, proponents 
of economic aid asked from Congress and 
received last year $160,000,000 for technical 
and economic assistance to the Middle East 
in 1951-52. 

The subsequent appointment in Novem- 
ber 1951 of Edwin A. Locke as President Tru- 
man’s personal representative to administer 
this enlarged program signified a transforma- 
tion of point 4 from an educational and 
welfare operation into one involving the sup- 
ply of tractors and tools and the under- 
writing of construction projects. It was 
natural, therefore, that every Near East gov- 
ernment which had up to that time been 
receptive to the modest offers of assistance 
from TCA should raise its sights in expecta- 
tion of financial aid as well, 
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The ensuing necessity for Mr. Locke's office, 
of choosing among local projects those most 
likely to benefit the entire population, has 
meant inevitable involvement in internal 
politics, Under existing conditions of polit- 
ical disturbance in the Arab countries the 
struggle of those in power to use American 
aid to fortify their threatened positions 
clashes sharply with the aims of a large 
educated minority bent on reform of unequal 
tax and landholding systems. Hence the 
choices open to a would-be benefactor na- 
tion are (1) to help those in power remain 
there, (2) to encourage revolt by aiding the 
reformers, or (3) to supervise all projects un- 
dertaken with American funds. A fourth 
alternative, advocated by the point 4 purists, 
is to stick to fundamental technical educa- 
tion and welfare services and avoid economic 
and political entanglements. This school of 
thought maintains that lasting results will 
not be obtained by methods of artificial res- 
piration and that the unwise distribution of 
money for short-termy symbolic improve- 
ments will only further complicate the 
strained relations between the Iranians and 
the Arabs on the one hand and the United 
States on the other. 

At the heart of this problem is the issue of 
how far bilateral aid agreements should in- 
voive the United States in the internal af- 
fairs of those receiving assistance. Adyo- 
cates of short-term measures to improve 
local conditions in a country such as 
Lebanon, for example, are impelled by the 
conviction that extreme economic weakness 
makes that country increasingly vulnerable 
to Communist propaganda. They are willing 
to risk building a dam or two in the hope 
that such construction will actually benefit 
the farmers rather than the few industrial- 
ists. By the same token they hope that the 
actual benefits will outweigh the accusations 
of imperialism directed at them by both 
supernationalists and Communists. 


[From the Foreign Policy Bulletin of July 
15, 1952] 


WHAT UNITED STATES Can Do IN MIDDLE 
East—II 


(By Georgiana G. Stevens) 


While debate continues among Washing- 
ton policy makers as to how the United 
States can help the Middle East, it is impor- 
tant to note certain factors in the area's 
political economy which limit what the 
United States can reasonably expect to ac- 
complish there. The first premise on which 
any foreign aid program for the Arab states 
must operate today is that these states are 
all in ®warying stages of revolution. The 
current revolts are directed against their own 
ruling classes and simultaneously against 
the West. 

The clearest evidence of the anti-Western 
sentiment in Arab countries was revealed at 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
Paris when the Arab-Asian bloc achieved al- 
most consistent solidarity against proposals 
sponsored by the United States. The in- 
ternal revolutions of the Arab nations take 
different forms. In essence, however, they 
express the tensions between an old order 
based on Islamic rules of conduct in simple 
Pastoral economies, and a new attempt to 
adapt to a modern competitive world econ- 
omy by reinterpreting Islamic doctrine to 
fit present-day popular needs. 

This internal struggle has led to violence 
and rule by decree in Iran and Egypt; to half 
a dozen coups, ending in military dictator- 
ship on the Kemalist pattern in Syria; and 
to as yet unresolved clashes of extremists in 
Iraq and Lebanon. Religious communalism 
plays a well-recognized role in Lebanon, 
where the population is almost evenly divided 
between Sunni Moslems and Christians; and 
a subtler but no less dangerous role in Iraq 
where the Shi'a sect is increasing its funda- 

-mentalist influence at the expense of the 
more tolerant Sunnis now in control. 


In coming to any understanding with the 
governments in nations whose internal con- 
ditions are in flux the United States must 
also face the fact that it now shares with 
France and Britain the stigma of imperial- 
ism. American postwar policy has been so 
predominantly favorable to the needs and 
desires of our two western allies that this 
country has inevitably come to appear to the 
Arab-Asian bloc as a new enemy of their 
aspirations for independence. American ac- 
tion on the side of law and order in Iran and 
Egypt has been freely interpreted in Arab 
countries as indicating a renewed attempt 
by the west to obtain political as well as eco- 
nomic toeholds in the Middle East. However 
extreme this reaction may appear from the 
vantage point of Washington, it indicates 
the decline of faith in American disinterest- 
edness and good will which comes as a shock 
to any American who visits the Arab states 
today. Even more evident is the traumatic 
effect of the loss of Palestine. It is clear 
here, too, that American public opinion has 
greatly underestimated the depth of feeling 
among the Arabs about Palestine and the 
degree to which the United States is held re- 
sponsible for what is still regarded as a dis- 
astrous Arab defeat. This obsession colors 
Arab thinking to such an extent that other- 
wise intelligent and progressive leaders sug- 
gest that the real objective of the point 4 
program in the Middle East is to improve 
territory near Israel for Israel’s eventual ben- 
efit. At the same time Arab leaders resist 
any resettlement of Arab refugees at United 
Nations expense, on the ground that the 
proposed resettlement is also designed to 
make it easier for Israel to expand. 

From this it is plain that the Arab states 
are engaged in quite a different cold war from 
that now occupying the attention of western 
diplomats. The Arab states are fighting the 
vestiges of imperialism and the intrusion of 
the new State of Israel with such fervor that 
they are not yet aware of larger threats to 
their independence. These twin obsessions, 
plus their own internal tensions, make this 
an extremely inauspicious moment for the 
United States to evolve a constructive work- 
ing relationship with the Arab nations either 
in the economic or the strategic sphere. 
Given this situation, what can the United 
States still do to reestablish good relations 
with the Arab East? 


TWO POSSIBLE APPROACHES 


There seem to be two possible approaches 
left to the United States Government and to 
American citizens. On the official side, it is 
urgently necessary that the Arabs become 
convinced of the often expressed American 
policy of neutrality between Israel and the 
Arab states. One way to demonstrate real 
neutrality would be to reexamine our present 
policy of equating 1,000,000 Israelis with 30,- 
000,000 Arabs in the so-called 50-50 division 
of American aid funds to the area. Another 
step which would go far to relieve present 
tensions on both sides of the precarious truce 
boundaries between the Arabs and Israel 
would be to.guarantee permanent boundaries 
revised along the lines recommended during 
the last 4 years by the U. N. Finally, as a 
step toward solving the problem of 860,000 
Arab refugees, the United States could take 
a more positive line by assuring that they 
receive cash compensation for their lost prop- 
erties, as is provided in existing U. N. reso- 
lutions. With this much accomplished to its 
credit, the United States would be in a posi- 
tion to press for refugee resettlement, thus 
liquidating the most serious obstacle to peace 
in the Middle East. 

Pending such positive measures to prove 
our disinterestedness, it will do no good to 
increase the volume of United States Infor- 
mation Service activities or proffer financial 
aid without strings or try to induce Arab 
governments to focus their attention on 
wider strategic issues. There are, however, 
areas in which better feeling can be culti- 
vated toward this country. For example, the 
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prestige of American schools, colleges, and 
hospitals in the Arab nations still remains 
high. Extension of their facilities by private 
rather than Government funds from the 
United States could greatly help to fortify 
these islands of good will in a sea of dis- 
content. Similarly, American donations to 
scholarship programs for the study of Middle 
East peoples on the spot are steps in the 
right direction. Private grants to Arab in- 
stitutions to build up much needed libraries 
and scientific laboratories would go far to 
rebuild mutual confidence, 

All measures such as these, if started with- 
out undue delay or public stir, would still 
be welcomed and understood as tokens of 
genuine concern and friendship. Assistance 
from private sources has the added advan- 
tage of being free from the stigma of im- 
perialism. It can be inconspicuous and far 
more effective than official grants-in-aid. In 
the present strained situation such aid can- 
not come too quickly, for the cleavage be- 
tween East and West is dangerously sharp 
in this vital region. 


Republican Lauds Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Illinois State Reg- 
ister. I feel this editorial is typical of 
the many expressions of people all over 
the country concerning the administra- 
tion of Governor Stevenson, of Illinois, 

REPUBLICAN LAUDS STEVENSON 


Press comments upon the administration 
of Governor Stevenson, which is to end in 
a few hours, are very favorable, Republicans 
have joined with Democrats in friendly re- 
views of problems which the Steyenson ad- 
ministration faced, and of the courageous 
and efficient manner in which they were 
disposed of. 

Characteristic of comments by the Repub- 
lican and Independent press is an editorial 
which appeared this week in the Republican 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat which supported 
President-elect Eisenhower in the recent 
campaign. 

After contrasting the Stevenson adminis- 
tration with that of his predecessor—much 
to the disadvantage of the latter, and with 
adjectives which strike fire, the Globe-Demo- 
crat epitomizes the Stevenson record as fol- 
lows: 

“During his 4 years in office he led the fight 
to modernize Illinois’ government and anti- 
quated charter. He named the Schaefer 
Commission, which attempted to do for the 
State what the Hoover Commission did for 
the Nation. In the last session of the Legis- 
lature, 61 of the bills recommended by the 
commission were passed. Under the Gover- 
nor's leadership, the first amendments to the 
Constitution were submitted to the voters. 

“Governor Stevenson proposed and won in 
the assembly increases in the gasoline tax 
and truck fees to rebuild the State's roads. 
The oleo tax was repealed, and State and 
local employees placed under social security. 
Aid to public school education and to mu- 
nicipalities was increased, and all of these 
things were done with a balanced budget 
and without raising taxes. 

“Probably never before in the State’s his- 
tory were the citizens kept as fully informed 
about their government as they were through 
the Governor's regular reports and radio ad- 
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dresses. He took the lead in demanding bet- 
ter mine safety laws, in attacking gambling 
and vice, and when there was evidence of 
graft in his administration, he acted swiftly 
and vigorously to stamp it out. 

“Ilinois was fortunate to have him as its 
Governor, and the Nation is the better for 
having heard his campaign addresses. The 
Globe-Democrat did not support Governor 
Stevenson in the campaign, but it recognized 
his personal integrity and his talents as a 
public servant, and respected him as a pa- 
triotic American, 

“Governor Stevenson has explained that 
his future plans are not definite. He plans 
to travel and he will be available for advice 
and counsel to the Democratic Party, but he 
has made it plain he will not. make regular 
talks over radio and television, as has been 
suggested, and he has, in his own words, 
‘no ambition to run for office again.’ His 
statement, which we think is sincere, does 
not mean, of course, that he will retire from 
public life. It would be a loss to the Nation 
if it were true. America needs his saving 
grace of humor and. his counsel,” 


Oakland Post Office Awarded New High 
Efficiency Standing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago, December 16, the 
Honorable Joseph W. Chaudet, acting 
postmaster at Oakland, Calif., entered on 
his duties in that important station of 
the Post Office Department. 

During this 2-year period, Mr. Chaudet 
has demonstrated his ability as an 
organizer, a leader, a director, and an 
inspirer of men. 

The Post Office inspection service has 
recently given the Oakland post office 
the highest rating for efficiency in its 
history—96.6 percent. The morale in 
the Oakland post office has never been 
higher in the history of that office that 
recently celebrated its centennial. 

Joe Chaudet came from the ranks of 
labor and understands men. He knew 
how to deal with them individually and 
collectively. He abolished all forms of 
favoritism within the post office and 
treated all alike irrespective of who or 
what they were. A man was recognized 
for his ability and willingness to do a 
job without respect to race, creed, or 
national origin, and in a cosmopolitan 
area such as Oakland where many racial 
groups have been integrated into the 
American scene this means a great deal. 

The best evidence that Joseph Chaudet 
has met this test is the fact that over 
1,150 employees out of one thousand two 
hundred-odd signed a commendation 
memorializing Acting Postmaster Chau- 
det for the record that he had made on 
the second anniversary of his taking 
the job. 

I include in these remarks a copy of 
that commendation, and a newspaper 
report of its presentation: 
COMMENDATION: Hon. JOSEPH W. CHAUDET, 

ACTING POSTMASTER, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Whereas December 16, 1952, marks the 

second anniversary of the administration as 


acting postmaster of Mr. Joseph W. Chaudet, 
in the Oakland post office; and 

Whereas during this period of time Mr. 
Chaudet has indicated his outstanding abil- 
ity to conduct this office in the highest 
tradition of the postal service; and 

Whereas during this same period of time 
he has also shown his deep interest and 
concern in the welfare of the employees of 
this office; and 

Whereas his able leadership in these two 
phases of operation tn this office has brought 
him local, State, and national recognition: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the postal employees 
of the Oakland post office, commend the 
Honorable Joseph W. Chaudet on his second 
anniversary as acting postmaster for the 
following reasons: 

1. -His willingness to meet with representa- 
tives of the various postal organizations to 
discuss and settle matters affecting the serv- 
ice or personnel at any time or location. 

2. His foresight on matters that would 
cause any inconvenience to the service and 
personnel, such as the change-over from the 
main office to the new annex, from one sta- 
tion to another, etc, which has eliminated 
any unnecessary expense, and resulted in a 
minimum of inconvenience to the employees, 

3. His methods of considering any inter- 
ested employee for advancement to higher 
positions in the service and the improve- 
ment of the type of employees selected for 
promotions. i 

4. His untiring efforts to improve those 
conditions that definitely influence the 
mental and physical attitude of the em- 
ployees, such as, better lighting, more and 
better trucks, larger working space, and 
transportation during flood conditions at the 
annex office. 

5. His firm conviction that most postal 
employees are interested in good postal serv- 
ice and should be counseled and considered 
on matters affecting them or the service. 

6. He has been commended on various 
occasions for his willingness to cooperate 
with the service organizations in working out 
the problems of annual leave, handling of 
arbitrary assignments on the clerical side, 
compensatory time, swing rooms, accom- 
modations, such as vending machines, route 
bids, mounted carriers’ problems, etc., which 
has greatly improved the morale of this office. 

7. The Post Office inspection service has 
recently given the Oakland office the highest 
rating for efficiency (96.6 percent) in its 
history, proving beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that good working conditions and high em- 
ployee morale will reflect in better and more 
efficient postal service; and be it further 

Resolved, That this commendation, signed 
by the following employees of the Oakland 
post office, be presented to Mr. Joseph W. 
Chaudet in behalf of the employees of this 
office, as an indication of their appreciation 
of his humanitarian conduct of the office of 
postmaster at Oakland, Calif. 


OAKLAND Post OFFICE AWARDED NEW HIGH 
EFFICIENCY STANDING 


A committee of postal workers this week 
called on Acting Postmaster Joseph W. 
Chaudet and presented him with a com- 
mendation signed by 1,130 employees of the 
big Federal institution. 

The commendation called attention to the 
fact that December 16 of last year marked 
the ending of the second year of Chaudet’s 
administration. 

The document pointed out that “the Post- 
Office inspection service has recently given 
the Oakland office the highest rating for 
efficiency (96.6 percent) in its history.” 

Chaudet was particularly commended for 
the foresight he showed in making the 
change-over of functions and personnel from 
the main office to the new annex. 

Careful study by the Acting Postmaster of 
lighting, trucks, working space, and trans- 
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portation during flood conditions at the new 
annex were mentioned with praise. 

Chaudet, it was stated, created good morale 
among the workers by his efforts to modern- 
ize and improve conditions, “proving beyond 
& shadow of a doubt that good working condi- 
tions and high employee morale will reflect 
in better and more efficient postal service.” 

Chaudet, former business manager of East 
Bay Labor Journal, is a former president of 
Typographical Local 36. 


Pattern for Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a year 
ago a few of us had the great honor of 
meeting an inspiring young man who 
offered new hope for peace and stability 
within the world. He was an escapee 
from Soviet Russia and a leader of an 
anti-Communist underground. He gave 
a plan for overturning the hated. Bol- 
sheviks. This plan and the story of the 
young man have been written by one of 
the best known reporters on Capitol Hill, 
Tris Coffin, in the January issue of Red- 
book magazine. I recommend strongly 
that every Senator read this stimulating 
article, for it reports on a plan which 
should be considered. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATTERN FOR REVOLT 
(By Tris Coffin) 

CAN THE RUSSIANS THROW OFF THE YOKE OF 
THEIR COMMUNIST MASTERS?—“YES,” SAYS A 
YOUNG REFUGEE, WHO OFPERS THIS BOLD PLAN 
The moment I saw him standing hatless 

and erect at the bus stop, I knew this was 

Igor. He was as clean-cut and handsome as a 

campus athletic hero waiting for a date in a 

sorority-house living room. He the 

broad shoulders and easy grace of a 

His short black hair covered a well-formed 

head. 

I knew him by his eyes. They reflected a 
startling maturity in a kid of 22—and & 
mystic faith, a faith that revolution will free 
his homeland, which is Russia. 

Igor’s life is a modern Odyssey. It îm- 
cludes a hazardous escape from Russia, life 
in a Nazi slave-labor camp, experiences in 
an underground, two attempts to murder 
him. And all this is just the beginning, for 
Igor, and this is not his name, is a key 

im an anti-Bolshevik underground. 

Many people believe that some day he will 

lead a successful revolt inside Russia. 

Igor was a brief and impatient visitor in 
Washington, where he came to study the 
ways of the free world and to preach reyolu- 
tion—that is, revolution inside Russia. His 
present whereabouts are a secret, but it is 
safe to say he is actively working for what 
he calls “the Mberation.” 

Everyone who met Igor in Washington was 
drawn to him and his ideas. Ssnator WAYNE 
Morse, the dynamic Oregon Republican and 
Armed Services Committee member, is con- 
vinced that Igor has an answer to the di- 
lemma of the free world—how to break the 
chains of Soviet aggressiveness without war. 
So the Senator opened doors to the offices of 
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the Government’s top policy makers and 
pushed Igor inside. 

A close personal friend of the President 
heard the young man for half an hour and 
was so impressed that she announced dra- 
matically her “duty to mankind” demanded 
she take him to the President. Senator 
RicHarRD RUSSELL, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, described Igor as “a very 
brilliant young man.” The late Senator 
Brien McMahon, then chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, remarked that 
Igor’s plans have “great promise.” 

Even the most tough and skeptical fell 
under this spell—like the general who re- 
luctantly agreed to see Igor for a few min- 
utes. It was plain from the general's brusque 
tones that he had no faith in the young 
man’s idea. But it is hard to resist Igor’s 
deep and earnest voice. (He sounds like 
movie actor Paul Lukas, the faintly exotic 
accent and the measured word.) 

So the general listened for more than an 
hour. Igor told how revolt might be built 
around the Russian youth. He described 
restless and unhappy young people with no 
outlet for their dreams and hopes, bitterly 
disillusioned war veterans, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Russians roaming the Soviet 
in gangs. 

When Igor finished, the general said not 
unkindly, “Do you mean to advocate over- 
throw of the Soviet regime?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you read all of Lenin’s works?” 

Igor was puzzled and said hesitatingly, 
“Most of them, but not all, sir.” 

The general spoke with finality of a man 
slamming shut the door, “If you had read 
all of Lenin, you would know revolt is im- 
possible in Russia.” 

Igor was startled by this bluntness, and 
he showed it. Then his eyes lit up. 

He sat on the edge of his chair. His deep 
voice pleaded, “But, sir, I know my own 

ple.” 

His faith filled the room. 

I met Igor through one of Washington's 
really reliable experts on communism. I 
asked him if he knew of anyone willing to 
give his life fighting communism, who wasn't 
merely looking for a piece of headline. 

He replied, “There's Igor. But be careful 
not to expose his identity. He is too val- 
uable.” 

We were to meet at the bus stop. Igor 
was not looking for me, but stood staring 
into the sunset. He told me later he was 
occasionally homesick when he saw a sunset 
or a limitless, star-filled heaven. 

He shook my hand firmly and said, “It 
is a t honor, sir, to meet one who be- 
lieves greatly in democracy that he is 
interested in the Russian people,” The words 
were awkward but had a certain dignity 
when he spoke them. Igor talks a mixture 
of formal English and occasional slang, 

I told Igor most Americans would want to 
know whether revolution was possible in 
Russia. 

He said firmly, “Revolt (he pronounced it 
‘rewolt’) is absolutely possible, if there is 
help from outside.” 

Igor made it quite clear he regarded revo- 
lution as an exact sclence requiring inten- 
sive study and training. My education on 
the anti-Bolshevik revolution took place over 
a period of several weeks. 

The first essential, he instructed me, is a 
mass base of discontent. Igor testified, 
“Most Russians, perhaps as high as 80 or 90 
percent, hate the Bolsheviks and their sys- 
tem. Every family has lost at least one mem- 
ber in war or in the purges. Life is very 
dreary, and there is no hope any more that it 
will improve.” 

I mentioned that many American officials, 
including some with Moscow experience, did 
not believe revolt was possible. They fig- 
ured that in a mysterious, oriental way the 
Soviet citizen somehow enjoyed tyranny. 

He replied in disgust, “That is silly. No 
one likes slavery. These officials of yours 


see life in Russia from the window of the 
American Embassy. They don’t know how 
we feel, and you don’t think we would dare 
speak to them, do you?” 

Igor added excitedly, “What do they want 
us to do? Throw a bomb at the Kremlin? 
That would just mean thousands of innocent 
people killed or sent to Siberia in a mass 
purge. We must organize quietly for the 
right time.” 

The second necessity for successful revolu- 
tion, Igor pointed out, is a large group of 
men who are bitter and unafraid—‘the sol- 
diers of revolt.” 
of Russia. He explained: 

“Kids like to dream of what they will be 
when they grow up—pilots or scientists or 
mechanics. They are sensitive about the 
future. But dreams are short in Russia. 
When you are 14, your future is decided and 
you are sent to a trade school or camp. You 
are not asked. You are designated as a sea- 
mari or factory worker or farm laborer, You 
cannot change.” 

Life in this training period is strict, with 
no time, as Igor said, “to kick balls and have 
fun.” This is the first period of revolt. 

Many boys run away and go home. Their 
fearful parents return them to the camps, 
Igor remarked, “Those who have the cour- 
age to run away the second time do not make 
the mistake of going home. They steal or 
forge false papers and join gangs that roam 
Russia like wolves in a pack.” 

He regards the young World War II vet- 
erans as the most conspicuous malcontents, 
Igor has interviewed hundreds who deserted 
from the Red army in Germany. These 
veterans saw a better life outside Russia and 
liked it. They were promised great favors 
for war service, but returned to repression 
and drudgery. Thousands left collective 
farms and factories and fell into gangs. 
Soviet prison camps are full of them. 

In fact, Igor maintains, so many men have 
deserted their jobs, been killed or lamed by 
war, been put in prison or taken for the 
armed services, that the ratio of men to 
women on collective farms is 15 to 100. 

He tells the story of one Red army de- 
serter—a major—he interviewed in Munich, 
Life is not pleasant for a refugee in Western 
Germany, and the Russian major said so 
quite frankly. He remarked, “I had better 
quarters in the East. My rations were much 
better. I had a car to take me every place.” 

A little exasperated, Igor asked, “What did 
you leave for? Why don’t you go back?” 

The major smiled and said, “Freedom. I 
enjoy more than all my food and comforts 
the opportunity to talk this way.” 

The hard core of revolution, Igor told me, 
is the undergrounds. There are five major 
undergrounds and hundreds of small village, 
factory, or cooperative farm units with no 
central affiliation. Their members were re- 
cruited mainly from Red army troops on 
occupation duty outside of Russia. Igor will 
not even hint how far the undergrounds 
reach upward into the Red army, but it is 
no secret that Stalin fears strong men in 
the higher echelons and keeps rotating gen- 
erals in and out of command. Marshal 
Zhukov, the great war hero, was pushed into 
obscurity for fear his immense popularity 
would be turned against the Kremlin. 

The third ingredient of revolt, Igor said, 
is hope. He explained, “Hate is not enough 
to drive away fear and get people to act. 
They must have hope that life will be bet- 
ter. But the average Russian knows no bet- 
ter life. The Voice of America can preach a 
better life and make democracy a rallying 
cry for revolution.” 

He emphasized that the fourth essential 
is trained organizers. They cannot be 
trained in Russia because of the danger of 
exposure to the secret police. But there 
are plenty of experienced teachers and will- 
ing pupils among the defectors and refugees 
scatterec throughout Western Germany and 
the Americas. For teachers, there are vet- 
erans of the highest Soviet sabotage and 


These are the young people ` 
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infiltration schools. The students would be 
young men like Igor who are wasting their 
years in displaced-persons camps, All they 
need now, according to Igor, is a few tools, 
a place to live and work together undis- 
turbed, and the bare necessities of life. The 
graduates of such schooling would go back 
to Russia trained in communications, sub- 
version, infiltration, riot tactics, sabotage, use 
of small arms and—most importantly—lead- 
ership. 

“How will revolution come?” I asked. 

Igor replied, “That depends on America, 
With your help, it can come very soon. 
Without it—” He gave his shoulders a de- 
spairing shrug. “The whole world may be 
chained by then.” 

The mood did not hang on him long, and 
he continued briskly, “If there is war, the 
revolution will come quickly, and the war 
will not last long.” 

He proposes that the Western powers or- 
ganize the thousands of Russian defectors 
into an unofficial libération army. Special 
units would organize desertions in Red army 
occupation troops. 

Igor said enthusiastically, “When war 
comes, let us serve in the front lines with 
loud-speakers. Companies and divisions 
and whole armies would desert to join us in 
the liberation of Russia. At each fresh con- 
tact, new forces would come over. We would 
keep on until we reached Moscow and the 
revolution was complete.” 

I argued, “But suppose there isn’t war. 
America does not seek war.” 

He replied matter of factly, “Whether you 
want it or not, war will come. Every Rus- 
sian knows the Bolsheviks are preparing for 
it. They will start the war as soon as they 
feel secure in armaments.” 

But at my insistence, Igor outlined how 
revolt might come without war. 

“There would first be an incident in 
Siberia at an isolated place away from large 
police or army concentrations. The under- 
ground would seize radio stations and an=- 
nounce the revolution had begun. They 
and radios outside Russia would bombard 
the Soviet Union with bulletins and slogans 
from the reyolutionary committee. It is im< 
portant that the revolutionaries in one part 
of Russia know how the fighting is going 
in other parts. 

“There must be incidents and riots and 
sabotage of rails and arsenals to keep the 
police occupied. Underground agents would 
come out into the open in army barracks, 
farms, factories, and penal camps. I am 
sure many officers would turn their units 
over to the liberation, Also, armed guerrilla 
units would enter Russia from border states 
and by parachute.” 

He added gravely, “You understand this 
is possible only if we have organizers and 
propaganda help from the outside.” 

Igor’s own life is the best evidence that 
his ideas are not just some fantastic dream, 

He grew up in a town on the Don River, 
He never knew his father, a former Cossack 
officer, who was executed in 1937. His mother 
was a nurse. His first doubts about the 
Russian system arose from the startling dif- 
ference between the idealism of the Com- 
munist Party indoctrination and the harsh 
reality. He supposed for many years that 
this was the result of some terrible local 
maladministration that eventually would be 
corrected by the righteous god in the Krem- 
lin. 


But when he was in the fifth grade, Igor 
had a shaking experience. For a week the 
class reverently studied the life of one Polit- 
buro member. He became the youngsters’ 
idol. But a few days later, the teacher an- 
nounced, “Children, turn to page 26. Tear it 
out and put it on the fire.” 

The hero had been liquidated. 

When Igor was 12, German and satellite 
armies laid siege to Rostov. The city was a 
gateway to the mineral riches of the south 
and a major Nazi objective. 
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Before the Red army evacuated, it system- 
atically destroyed all food supplies. Igor 
explained, “The Bolsheviks were afraid the 
Germans would feed us, and win our friend- 
ship.” 

“When the German Army entered Rostov,” 
he told me, “there was a great celebration. 
It was like—” He hunted for a comparison 
and smiled. “It was like the parade for 
General MacArthur in New York. People 
stood in the streets waving and crying greet- 
ings. We thought they were our liberators,” 
(A United States diplomat stationed in Mos- 
cow early in the war told me the Muscovites 
so resented lend-lease arms to the regime that 
Embassy cars were stoned when they flew 
the American fiag. His explanation was “The 
Russians then looked on the Nazis as libera- 
tors.”’) 

Igor went on with his story: “The Germans 
didn’t understand. In one square in Rostov 
they made everyone line up in the street. 
They shot them with machine guns. No one 
was allowed to touch the dying or dead for 
2 days. I saw this.” 

He remarked bitterly, “Instead of libera- 
tors, we had more to hate.” 

During the period of enemy occupation, 
a Rumanian colonel, an Old World intellec- 
tual and aristocrat, lived in Igor’s house. 
When the tide of war turned in 1943, the 
colonel took Igor west with him in his car. 
Igor’s mother left on a train weeks before the 
withdrawal, and they were to meet on the 
Rumanian border. 

Igor said sadly, “It was terrible when the 
Germans and their allies moved out. Hun- 
dreds of people followed them out of town 
and begged to be taken away. Some threw 
themselves under the wheels of trucks, and 
yet, some of your people say we are satisfied 
with communism.” 

After 2 months’ separation and more than 
500 miles of flight, Igor was reunited with 
his mother. This was a blessed moment, for 
he holds her in high regard and is extremely 
fond of her. ; 

Igor and his mother were guests of the 
colonel’s family in Rumania. Then they had 
to push westward again when Russia, thanks 
to United States matériel, began its victori- 
ous march through the Balkans. Igor’s route 
roughly followed the Danube River from 
southeastern Rumania south and west, and 
then north to the rugged Transylvanian Alps 
and Hungary. He arose at 4 a. m. after sleep- 
ing under straw in a horse-drawn cart. He 
led the horses by day and stole or traded for 
food at night. 

They were hunted wanderers in Hungary 
for 15 days before they were caught in a 
mass roundup of slave labor by the Nazis. 

The Germans shipped their slaves, 50 to 
a freight car usually reserved for horses, all 
the way to Nuremberg. The meandering trip 
north through Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland and west to Germany took a 
month, Then they were sent to a slave- 
labor camp. Igor was put to work loading 
trucks. His mother scrubbed floors. I have 
seen photographs of them from the prison 
files. Igor was lean and bitter, and his 
mother seemed much older than she does 
today. 

During my many conversations with Igor, 
he ‘showed personal anger only once. That 
was when he discussed life in the Nazi camp. 
His face flushed, and he said in a choked 
voice, “I'll catch up with that camp director 
one day and have it out with her. She 
starved us and turned her big dog on us for 
sport. She hit the girls in the face with 
her whip.” He added with a sarcastic satis- 
faction, “She is now a big Communist.” 

The most terrifying and decisive period in 
Igor’s life was between V-E Day and 1948. 
The war was over. The Nazis’ slaves were 
liberated. Yet they were not free! Rus- 
sian refugees and deserters in the western 
zones were turned over to Soviet authorities, 
many of them forcibly. Igor tells of an 
American major who prowled for Russian 


refugees with a machine gun and turned 
them over to the Soviet secret police. 

Igor assumed a Rumanian alias. He spoke 
Rumanian, German, Hungarian and Rus- 
sian well, although he had had no formal 
education since he was 12. 

UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) housed the 
Slavs in an old Nazi slave-labor barracks. 
Igor’s home had no kitchens, heat or eating 
utensils. There were jagged holes in the 
wooden sides. 

During this bitter period Igor had a nar- 
row escape from a Soviet agent, a small, dark, 
suspicious fellow who was allowed to roam 
the camp in search of Russians. 

Igor told me, “He knew I was not a Ru- 
manian. He came to my table and tried 
to get me to talk. I was quiet. I followed 
him outside and took his arm and bent it 
behind his back. I told him, “You get out 
of here or I'll twist your neck like this arm.’ ” 
He got out. 

I asked Igor what he thought about those 
days. He said, “During the war, you do not 
think. You are like an animal. You react 
to orders and simple wants. But suddenly 
the war was over. I was 16 and had nothing 
to live for. I had no education or hope. I 
said, “To hell with everything.’” 

He lived with this mood a year and then, 
he related, “I woke up. Two men helped 
me. One had been a captain of intelligence 
in the Red army. He taught me that no 
matter how big a mess there is, you can al- 
ways do something about it. I began to 
study and try to get ahead.” 

Igor succeed brilliantly. When he was 18, 
he was the duty officer of a camp, supervising 
5,000 refugees, with 120 employees under him. 
He interviewed, checked for security, and 
placed the people streaming across the 
border. 

He went on with his story: “The other man 
was the finest person I know. He was a 
father and teacher to me. He had been a 
professor, the chairman of an academy in 
Russia. He was the leader of an under- 
ground.” 

The professor sharpened Igor’s dull hate 
into bright hope and faith. 

And Igor was selected for leadership. He 
saw impoverished refugees give their scant 
earnings for underground activities. Others 
bound their feet in rags and walked through 
the snows to the eastern zone to distribute 
leaflets. Igor sat in on the councils of the 
underground and was given delicate assign- 
ments. 

Twice, German Communists tried to mur- 
der him. His camp was at the end of a 
streetcar ride and across a lonely field. Igor 
noticed two men on the streetcar watching 
him closely. He moved to the rear platform 
to see if they would follow him. They did. 
Both were armed. 

Igor made a quick decision. As the car 
rounded a corner, he jumped off with the 
two men in pursuit. Luckily there was a 
crowd near the corner and Igor disappeared 
into it. The Communists did not dare fire 
into the crowd. 

The next time he was making a night in- 
spection as duty officer at the camp. Two 
big stones were thrown at his head from a 
short distance over the fence. 

Both Igor and his friends thought he was 
getting too “hot” and should get out of Ger- 
many. The professor believed Igor should, 
if possible, go to the United States for formal 
training and first-hand views of democracy. 
This was eventually arranged through friends 
of Russian liberation in the United States, 

I remember well our last lunch together in 
a restaurant near the Capitol * + * the 
handsome, intense, young nran sitting bent 
forward in appeal, his hands forceful as he 
gestured, his voice low as he said: 

“The Russian young people will have charge 
of the future. They will decide the kind of 
world we'll live in. They must be told much 
by the United States, how life everywhere 
under communism is bad, how life can be 
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free and secure. We must have young lead- 
ers who understand democracy and how to 
adapt it to Russia. 

“In America now, there are two or three 
thousand Russian kids who have escaped. 
They are intelligent kids. They can mean 
much to the world, if you Americans will 
train them to love democracy. This is your 
chance and choice.” 

After lunch, we walked in silence across 
the plaza to the Capitol. He knew then he 
was leaving in a few days. He looked long 
at the great dome of the Capitol. I felt he 
was translating this symbol of democracy to 
a new Russia, 

Igor shook my hand and said solemnly, 
“I think things will be all right, sir.” 


Aims of Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 8, 1952, at a meeting of the 
public relations committee of the Atlanta 
Jewish Community Council, Mr. Irving 
K. Kaler made a statement explaining 
the philosophy of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. 

Commander Coleman Medintz, of the 
Atlanta Post, No. 112, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, has furnished 
me with a copy of this statement. 

Irving Kaler, whom I have known for 
many years, has, in this statement, pre- 
sented in a clear, concise, and interesting 
manner the philosophy and objectives of 
the Jewish War Veterans. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
given, I insert Mr. Kaler’s statement 
herewith as a part of these remarks: 


STATEMENT MADE By Irvinc K. KALER AT 
MEETING OF PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF ATLANTA JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
on SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1952, EXPLAINING 
PHILOSOPHY OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF 
UNITED STATES , 


The philosophy of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States has beer one of 
steadfast adherance to a constructively lib- 
eral political doctrine. 

Its philosophy, as to its members, has been 
to encourage positive fulfillment of citizen- 
ship responsibilities—and by positive ful- 
fillment is meant active participation in all 
phases of community life—religious, civic, 
political and communal. 

As an organization, the JWV believes in 

cooperation with all community agencies 
and organizations devoted to the enhance- 
ment of public good, and accepts the propo- 
sition that no organization can live in iso- 
lation. The ideal is the pooling of all com- 
munity organizational resources so that they 
may be employed at maximum efficiency and 
with the greatest economy for the common 
good. 
The philosophy of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans is one that has been reshaped through- 
out its existence in response to contempo- 
rary needs. Philosophy, after all, is not 
static or unchanging. 

The organization was, morever, founded to 
fulfill certain specific needs and purposes, 
and these motivations have remained con- 
stant. The reasons which brought the or- 
ganization into existence have been largely 
responsible for its having sustained fifty- 
six continuous years of organizational life, 
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‘An examination of these reasons gives the 
answer to the question frequently asked, 
“How did the Jewish War Veterans become 
a defense agency?” To find out, let us first 
examine the climate of public opinion as it 
existed in 1896, and here I am quoting from 
a statement recently made by Joseph F. 
Barr, prominent national officer of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States: 

“The United States had just gone through 
what, up to that point in history of the 
country, was the greatest economic crisis 
and depression that we had ever witnessed. 
Simultaneously, it was a period of mass im- 
migration. The panic of 1893 had brought 
out into the open trends hostile to minori- 
ties which had become evident as early as 
1860. * * * It was the reaction to the 
panic of 1893 and a reaction expressed in the 
form of anti-Semitism which brought about 
the founding of the Jewish War Veterans in 
1896. Examination of periodicals shortly 
preceding and shortly following the time of 
the organization of the Jewish War Veterans, 
in 1896, will show innumerable references to 
the accusations and trials predicated upon 
orders issued by both Grant and Sherman 
which directed that when any Jewish person 
was found in the territory controlled by these 
generals he was to be evacuated immediately, 
his goods and possessions to be confiscated, 
on the grounds, as stated by these papers 
and journals, that these Semitic persons were 
utilizing the war only for purposes of self- 
‘enrichment and self-aggrandizement. Hence, 
the organization of the Jewish War Veterans 
lin 1896 was dictated by the basic necessity 
of calling to the attention of the American 
'public the sacrifices made by the American 
Jew, the fact that in the Civil War thousands 
upon thousands of the new immigrant Jews 
had enlisted in the service, had fought in the 
battlefields, and many of them had died.” 

These same vile aspersions as to the loyalty 
end patriotism of American Jews have been 
[made in every time of national emergency— 
be it the Spanish-American War, World War 

, World War II, or our present action in 
Korea. It is to serve the purposes of giving 
irrefutable testament to the patriotism and 
loyalty of the Jews of our Nation that the 
Jewish War Veterans has maintained its 
existence, This does not mean that our or- 
iganization does not encourage its member- 
iship to affiliate themselves with other vet- 
‘eran organizations. As a matter of record, 
over 90 percent of the active membership of 
‘the JWV have multiple veteran affiliations. 
‘It is not difficult to see, however, that an 
organization of Jewish War Veterans can 
more effectively refute these canards than 
can they be rebutted only by exclusive affilia- 
tion of Jewish veterans with other veteran 
organizations. No one can gainsay the ef- 
fectiveness of such organization as opposed 
to the dispersal of our veterans through the 
other veteran organizations. As a matter of 
fact, we need both. One of the most positive 
reasons why we need both is something I will 
talk about next. 

Any student of political life in our Nation 
‘will tell you that veteran organizations exert 
® powerful political influence. They have 
been called the third political party. It is 
our belief that so long as veteran organiza- 
tions such as the American Legion, the DAV, 
the VFW, and others, maintain an aggressive 
interest in political affairs that there must 
be members within these organizations who 
will use their influence to keep these sep- 
arate programs dedicated always to a con- 
structive, liberal way of life. It is up to the 
individual member of the American Legion, 
and the individual member of the DAV, and 
the individual member of the VFW, and all 
others, to exert vigilance so that these pro- 
grams will not veer toward ultra nationalism, 
which can open the way to reaction. It is 
for this reason that the Jewish War Veterans 
encourages its members to affiliate them- 
selves with other veteran organizations, so 


that they can work constantly for a positive 
adherence to true democratic principle, so 
that they will be monitors to work against 
the influence of those ignorant and blighted 
persons who would seek to corrupt the pro- 
grams of veteran organizations. 

The influence of our national organization 
in this respect must also be mentioned. 
Time and again the rapport which exists be- 
tween JWV and the other veteran organiza- 
tions has been an extremely effective instru- 
mentality for good. I will cite one example 
of how this spirit of cooperation manifests 
itself. 

On September 28, 1951, the national com- 
mander of every major veterans’ organiza- 
tion, responding to the call of the national 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans, 
joined in voicing support of the resolution 
passed at the 1951 convention of Jewish War 
Veterans calling for a boycott of products 
coming from behind the iron curtain. 

You will be interested in knowing what the 
position of the Jewish War Veterans is so far 
as concerns responsibility for veterans’ affairs 
in our own community. I point out that the 
JWV has a very sensible and enlightened at- 
titude—an attitude that bespeaks its faith- 
ful adherence to the cause of total commu- 
nity cooperation and integration of effort. 
The Jewish War Veterans ask for a primary, 
rather than an exclusive, role in the veterans’ 
area of community relations. We suggest 
increased use of the Jewish War Veterans as 
an instrument for communicating Jewish 
viewpoints to our fellow Americans. In 
point of fact we were so used—and to excel- 
lent advantage—in voicing Jewry’s protest 
against the infamous attack of Rabbi Benja- 
min Schultz last year on General Marshall 
and Admiral Nimitz for alleged softness to- 
ward pro-Communists. 

Let me now refute one false notion respect- 
ing our organization. The Jewish War Vet- 
erans does not believe that a veteran, simply 
because he is a veteran, is of a superior class 
to the general citizenry. We do not believe 
that simply because a man is a veteran that 
he has rights and entitlements above and 
beyond the other citizens. This is absolutely 
a false and erroneous concept of our organ- 
ization. Our organization has traditionally 
fought every program which supports the 
proposition that veterans as a class are sepa- 
rate and apart from the general community. 
As an example, a few years ago when a con- 
gressional act was introduced which would 
have granted veterans a bonus across the 
board our organization was one of the most 
articulate opponents of this program. Our 
representatives in testifying before the con- 
gressional committee made it clear that we 
opposed such hand-outs as being alien to the 
best interests of veterans. We know full 
well that indiscriminate legislative monetary 
awards, voted for purely political reasons, will 
hurt the veteran because he is a part of the 
taxpaying public who must finance such 
foolish ventures. 

One outstanding purpose of our organiza- 
tion is to educate the veteran in assuming 
his positive role in the community, and by 
“positive role” we mean to work in comrade- 
ship with his neighbors for the general wel- 
fare and common good. This tenet of our 
philosophy cannot be emphasized too much, 
There is no belief to which we subscribe 
with greater fidelity than the fact that our 
organization must work together with all 
others to further those causes calculated to 
enhance our human values and democratic 
traditions, -As an organization we have tra- 
ditionally fought and we will always fight 
any plan or program which would subordi- 
nate one citizen’s interest to those of any 
other. 

Let me make it clear, however, that a good 
part of our program is to aid veterans and’ 
their dependents insofar as their special 
problems, There is nothing contradictory 
with what I have said before and what I am 
going to talk about now, which is what our 
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organization is doing to aid and assist vet- 
erans and their families to meet their spe- 
cial needs and problems occasioned by war 
service. Here I am not talking about special 
veterans rights, I am talking about special 
veterans’ problems. The veteran has pecul- 
iar problems because of his special war ex- 
periences—the dreadful, soul-tearing and 
brutal experiences of war service. It is 
sound democratic principle to aid and assist 
the veteran as much as possible, to restore 
himself to his status as he was before he en- 
listed in the national service. The veteran 
who has been maimed or injured should re- 
ceive the assistance of his nation for his 
physical rehabilitation and emotional read- 
justment. A widow who has lost her hus- 
band through tragic war occurrence needs 
aid, both as a monetary aid and sociological 
readjustment. It is in the meeting of these 
special veteran needs that the Jewish War 
Veterans has performed some of its most ef- 
fective service. Very quickly let me give 
you some of the facts as to the veteran sery- 
ices performed through the Jewish War 
Veterans service offices, maintained in 25 
States, 

Last year these service offices processed 
20,500 pension plans, winning initial awards 
of five and one-half million dollars; service 
offices offered counsel to 40,000 veterans on 
educational benefits, vocational training, 
Government insurance, hospitalization, out- 
patient treatment, appeals, employment, 
unemployment compensation, business loans, 
bonus, retirement, and discharge reviews. 
The Jewish War Veterans assisted 7,200 de- 
pendents of veterans on matters relating to 
pension aid, insurance, social-security bene- 
fits, bonus, repatriation, arrangements for 
military burial, and headstone allowances, 
and, finally, the order, through its service 
Offices, referred 11,500 veterans and their de- 
pendents to other community agencies for 
employment, vocational guidance, non-Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical services, finan- 
cial assistance, family welfare, legal aid, and 
housing. It must be emphasized that these 
services are available to all veterans and their 
dependents without any regard to race, creed, 
color, or organizational affiliation. The only 
qualification a veteran or veteran’s family 
needs to procure the assistance of the serv- 
ice offices of the JWV is to have been a part 
of the armed services of our Nation. 

The effectiveness of this program is testi- 
fied to by recent statement of Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
said: 

“Your objectives of world peace, national 
strength in helping veterans to help them- 
selves, certainly command the support of 
every true American. Personally, I am more 
than gratified to see your members taking 
hold of present-day problems with the same 
spirit and resolution that members of the 
Jewish faith have demonstrated in every war 
that has menaced our country.” 

I realize that most preambles are self- 
serving declarations and are so glowingly 
worded as to really say very little. I believe, 
however, that the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States says a great deal toward sum- 
marizing the philosophy to which it has 
given its steadfast allegiance: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to foster and perpetuate 
true Americanism; to combat whatever tends 
to impair the efficiency and permanency of 
our free institutions; to uphold the fair 
name of the Jew and fight his battles wher- 
ever unjustly assailed; to encourage the doc- 
trine of universal liberty, equal rights, and 
full justice to all men; to combat the powers 
of bigotry and darkness wherever originating 
and whatever their target; to preserve the 
spirit of comradeship by mutual helpfulness 
to comrades and their families; to cooperate 
with and support existing educational insti- 
tutions and establish educational institu- 
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tions and foster the education of ex-service- 
men and our members in the ideals and prin- 
ciples of Americanism; to instill love of 
country and flag and to promote sound 
minds and bodies in our members and our 
youth; to preserve the memories and records 
of patriotic service performed by the men 
of our faith; to honor their memory and 
shield from neglect the graves of our heroic 
dead.” 

It is in the fulfillment of these causes and 
purposes that we have dedicated our talents 
and our total energies. 


Down to Business in the Eighty-third 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Congress has a character of its own. 
Even in the past 20 years, when the leg- 
islative branch of our Government was 
subordinated to the executive, our Na- 
tional Legislature managed to achieve a 
sense of unspoken resistance to the in- 
vasion of its historic prerogatives. Per- 
haps the reason why the Democrats bat- 
tled so vigorously against the Eightieth 
Congress, dominated by the Republican 
Party, was the success with which the 
Eightieth opposed for the first time in 
the past two decades the ruthless trans- 
gression of the White House upon the 
legislative province. 

The Eighty-third Congress has already 
taken root in Washington. It has got- 
ten down to business in a hurry. Com- 
mittee organizations have been set up 
and are beginning to function. There 
is a deep earnestness present within the 
Chambers, Everyone who comes to 
Washington senses it at once. None of 
the commonly accepted tendencies of 
early sessions seems to be present. 
Short meetings are not popular, and 
committee functioning is rapid. 

It is as if the Republican Party had 
managed to create within its member- 
ship a feeling that time is of the es- 
sence in our struggle to rebuild the 
foundations of our governmental struc- 
ture. We are going at it doggedly in 
the conyiction that the new Eisenhower 
administration wants it that way. The 
Eighty-third Congress will go down in 
American history as a working Congress, 
We shall all see to that. 


The Portrait of a Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on my 
visit to Korea in September 1952, it was 


my privilege and pleasure, with several 
other members of the House Armed 
Services Committee, to spend a couple 
of hours with the Honorable Syngman 
Rhee, beloved President of the Republic 
of Korea. 

On December 14, 1952, the Reverend 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, minister of 
Foundry Methodist Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, wrote a glowing and well- 
deserved tribute to President Rhee, 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of that date. It is an accurate 
portrait of a most remarkable man. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Dr. Harris’ tribute follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
December 14, 1952] 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 
Senate) 
THE PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


Standing under this week’s spire we beg 
leave to introduce our readers toa man, He 
is almost canonized by millions of his coun- 
trymen, and as vigorously cannonaded by the 
Kremlin and all its cohorts. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Korean Republic his 
name has become known around the whole 
wide earth and in the chancelleries of the 
nations. Meet Syngman Rhee. 

The writer's close friendship with him 
dates from dismal days when the. liberty 
of his native land was but a fervent passion 
in his own dauntless heart. In free America 
together we dreamed of a free Korea. His 
was a pleading voice in a wilderness of indif- 
ference when few would listen. Those were 
the days when it was not popular to meddle 
with affairs in that suppressed faraway pen- 
insula. In this attitude was involved a guilt 
complex, because almost half a century ago 
America had stood aside and allowed this 
ancient land, with a culture older than that 
of its captors or that of China, to be enslaved 
by a mighty empire so close to its shores. 
When this Korean patriot saw the shackles 
fasten on the land he loved more than life, 
in solemn dedication he gave himself, body, 
soul, and spirit, for her final emancipation. 
The ruthless exploiters of his people perse- 
cuted him, imprisoned him, tortured him. 
When, after years of agony, he escaped, a 
high price was set upon his head. From 
henceforth, wherever his physical presence 
happened to be, his consuming mission was 
to plant the “grapes of wrath” in the hearts 
of the oncoming generation of his fettered 
country. With hope burning like an acety- 
lene torch in his very soul, young Rhee came 
to America. Here, with Spartan discipline, 
he conditioned himself, in great universities 
training himself as a scholar and a states- 
man. He drank at the clear springs of de- 
mocracy under the personal tutelage and 
friendship of Woodrow Wilson. As the years 
of his exile lengthened, deeper and deeper 
there was etched on his heart a detailed map 
of his manacled country. In manifold ways 
he kept in closest touch with the land to 
which his life belonged. 

It was during those difficult years of hopes 
deferred that my life joined his. For a dec- 
ade, it was my joy to be his pastor. How 
his face would light up and how profound 
was his gratitude when from the pulpit dur- 
ing public worship the cause of Korea was 
defended and proclaimed, He is an inspir- 
ing Christian. My own love of Korea had 
been engendered many years before by great 
missionaries I knew well, who gave their 
lives to it. 

Increasing bands of Korean exiles and 
American citizens joined Dr. Rhee in plan- 
ning for “the day.” This wise leader mani- 
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fested three qualifications which are always 
factors of true greatness. First, the capacity 
for a great love; second, the capacity for a 
great enthusiasm; third, the capacity for a 
great wrath. His love is for Korea. His en- 
thusiasm is for freedom everywhere. And 
his wrath is for atheistic communism, with 
all its hateful works. Even when some were 
duped by its fair promises and were inclined 
to say kind things about its motives, he 
knew that it was evil, through and through, 
How often, when some were suggesting com- 
promise, which really was appeasement, he 
would reply: “You just can’t cooperate with 
a@ rattlesnake.” 

When with this intrepid warrior some of 
us celebrated his seventieth birthday, with 
the coronation of his life passion still in 
the dim future, it seemed that he might have 
to pass the torch to other hands, But the 
end of the war and the defeat of Japan sud- 
denly opened vistas of the promised land for 
which his heart had been longing for more 
than 40 years. 

Late one memorable afternoon he noise- 
lessly appeared in my study, a look of in- 
effable rapture on his face, on which was 
deep graven the Odyssey of his long journey- 
ings. In his quiet way he whispered that 
he had desired that to be the room from 
which he would depart to board the plane 
which was to wing him to Korea, where his 
people with grateful enthusiasm had sum- 
moned him to take the helm. It all seemed 
too good to be true. Calling in my bril- 
liant young ministerial colleague, now a 
chaplain in Korea, I said: “In this hour I 
want you to look upon the face of this 
man for whom the clock of destiny has 
struck. You will live to hear him acknowl- 
edged everywhere as the George Washington 
of Korea.” 

In a few hours, stepping once more on 
his native soil, he was wildly acclaimed by 
hundreds of thousands and, a little later, 
elected President of the new republic. With 
unspeakable conditions in his devastated 
land and havoc to be multiplied, with lying 
communistic propaganda constantly pouring 
over the radio from the north, with an im- 
poverished people utterly unprepared for 
posts of responsibility, he has since then 
accomplished a herculean task. He has lived 
dangerously. For armchair experts in safe 
lands to criticize him for not being able over- 
night to establish a full-orbed democracy, 
under conditions prevailing, is sheer folly. 

This is no attempt to weave halos for his 
aging head. He does not believe in halos 
for humans. Of course, he has faults, as 
each of us has and as each of the Presidents 
of the United States has had, However, he 
has not a drop of dictatorial blood in his 
veins. Hemmed about as he has been with 
subversive, disloyal elements, under him has 
been trained an army of South Koreans, 
fighting often with suicidal abandon which 
warrants their being classed with the im- 
mortals of Thermopylae. 

When, this year, his detractors here and 
elsewhere thought he was through, he was 
overwhelmingly reelected as, in a glorious 
demonstration of democracy, millions rallied 
to his standard. Recently a nationally read 
commentator declared, “Rhee is one of the 
most extraordinary heads of government in 
the world.” When the President-elect of 
the United States called upon him to discuss 
the present crucial situation, he came from 
his presence with this tribute: “The Korean 
President shows every qualification of a great 
leader.” His dominating conviction is that 
his crucified land is but a part of the wide- 
flung battlefield of freedom, on which com- 
munism seeks to dominate the earth with 
the ultimate goal of destroying its most 
hated foe, the United States. He declares 
that Korea, united, not severed in two, would 
rather face extermination than bow to Com- 
munist or any other overlordship. 
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Here, then, is a man whose deeds cry to 
the world: “No coward soul is mine, no 
trembler in the world’s storm-troubled 
sphere.” From the hand of George Eliot we 
take the frame for a picture: “Ideals, some- 
times, are made flesh; they breathe upon us 
with warm breath; they touch us with soft, 
responsive hands; they look at us with sad, 
sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing 
tones. They are clothed in a living, human 
soul. Then, their presence is a power, they 
shake us like a passion; and we are drawn 
after them with gentle compulsion as flame 
is drawn to flame.” 

Inside that golden frame fits the portrait 
of Syngman Rhee. 


Taxing of Savings Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the South 
Brooklyn Savings and Loan Association, 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of Tuesday, January 6, 1953: 


SEES FINANCING oF HOMES IMPERILED IN 
TAXING OF SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


(By Andrew S. Roscoe, president, South 
Brooklyn Savings and Loan Association) 


The task of reporting the status of our 
American economy from time to time may 
not be so exciting as a romance or so vio- 
lent as a hurricane, but it is frequently 
more important to the life of Mr. American— 
citizen, family man, and home lover. 

The American economy is fundamentally 
sound. Our workers continue to produce 
and our industrial leaders continue to serve 
wisely and to find greater and greater effi- 
ciency in methods of uniting the abundance 
of our natural resources to the needs of 
enterprise and the continuous elevation of 
our standards of living—education, health, 
and shelter. 

The record of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations of America indicates clearly that the 
savings and loan institutions of our country 
have become a favorite medium for satis- 
fying American hopes and ideals in provid- 
ing a home that in turn satisfies the family 
needs, 

Savings and loan associations were born 
out of the necessity for shelter. Right after 
the Civil War, commercial banking collapsed. 
Savings institutions failed and America was 
a debtor nation. There was no money for 
homes and the country faced grave economic 
and social problems. As a matter of fact, 
families were threatened with destruction be- 
cause of the lack of credit to provide shelter, 
American ingenuity solved the problem by 
providing a pattern of pooling individual 
resources through the creation of savings and 
loan associations for home financing. 

These associations haye since provided 
homes for more than 14,000,000 American 
families. This record was so highly regarded 
by Congress during the past century that it 
had not only granted exemption from the 
payment of income taxes on the part of the 
associations, but up to the early forties even 
dividends credited to savings accounts were 
exempted from taxation. That the tax ex- 
emption was justified from a moral, ethical, 


economic, and social point of view is beyond 
any question. 


During the past year, however, the Eighty- 


second Congress suspended the exemption of 
savings and loan associations from Federal 
income taxes. I am employing the term 
“suspended” instead of “abolished” for a 
very good reason. 

Congress has a record of correcting inequi- 
ties whenever properly presented facts justi- 
fied such action. It is recognized that any 
tax exemption must be based on sound pub- 
lic policy, justified from a moral, ethical, 
economic, and fiscal point of view. 

No one ever built a monument to a tax 
bill. The Boston Tea Party and its reaction 
clearly indicated what Americans thought 
of hasty tax programs. Taxes can be justified 
as long as they provide services. They are 
not healthy, however, when they are con- 
ceived as devices to impair or to destroy the 
creation of health and sound living. 

The fiscal treatment of tax revenue from 
savings and loan associations points to esti- 
mates of collections of not more than $10,- 
000,000 to the United States Treasury, an 
insignificant amount for the purposes of 
Government operations, but a grave problem 
to the individual associations that will be 
subject to the tax. 

During the past year, savings and loan 
associations granted about one-half of the 
home mortgages made by the three banking 
systems. The associations today hold more 
than $16,000,000,000 in home mortgages. 

Savings and loan institutions continued 
to discharge, in a qualified sense, their. re- 
sponsibilities to ex-servicemen through GI 
lending. GI mortgage loans are made at 
4 percent and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs rather wisely refrained from employ- 
ing the authority granted by Congress to 
increase the GI rate to 44% percent. The GI 
program at 4 percent has proved to be sound 
and successful. While there is considerable 
concern in the financial sector of our econ- 
omy about ability to lend to GTI's at 4 percent 
because of the general upward trend of the 
money market, the only factor that will im- 
pede the GI home mortgage program is the 
taxation of savings and loan associations. 

A mutual and cooperative banking insti- 
tution must, of necessity abandon its non- 
profit character the minute it is subject to 
taxation. Tax money must come out of 
profits. Therefore the tax program must 
bring about a profit as a conse- 
quence. Any increase in the GI rate, even 
though it may be one-half of 1 percent, will 
have a disastrous effect upon the composite 
group of families of our veterans. 

The cost of a $6,000 home mortgage loan 
at 4 percent for a period of 15 years is 
$7,980.20, including repayment of the princi- 
pal and interest. The monthly payment is 
$44.39. Higher rates will mean greater cost 
and longer terms. The cost of a $6,000 GI 
loan on a 20-year basis at 414 percent is 
$9,100.40. The difference to the veteran is 
$1,220.20. If the veteran would take 5 years 
more to pay off his debt 33 monthly pay- 
ments of the extended period would go en- 
tirely toward the increased cost of interest 
due to the long term and the higher rate. 
This simply means longer financial bondage 
for the veteran. 

When Congress provided an easy way for 
our veterans to acquire their homes it re- 
affirmed its faith in the sanctity of the fam- 
ily. May the next Congress be blessed again 
with the wisdom of strengthening our fam- 
ily fabric by restoring the exemption of sav- 
ings and loan associations and continuing 
the home mortgage rate of our veterans at 4 
percent. 

It is the hope of every responsible Ameri- 
can who served the public in any way that 
the coming year will find us at peace, in true 
moral and material health, abler than ever 
to provide homes for ourselves, our wives, and 
our children, 
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Let’s Get America Out of the Traffic 
Jam—Hearst Campaign Timely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Hearst 
newspapers of which William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., is editor-in-chief and the 
Hearst Corp., of which Richard E. Berlin 
is president, are devoting the skills and 
talents of all of the Hearst enterprises 
to a Nation-wide campaign for better 
roads for America. The campaign is a 
great public service and must succeed. 
Certainly Congress and other legislative 
bodies should give attention to the cam- 
paign and the conditions which have 
made it necessary and important. 

Bad roads, inadequate roads, danger- 
ous roads, and overcrowded roads exist 
all over the Nation. They represent a 
serious defect in our national defense 
network of communications. In two 
great wars our internal communications 
have been severely strained although not 
attacked. Are we justified in assuming 
that in the event of another war they will 
remain immune from enemy action? To 
do so would, in my opinion, be foolhardy 
and might invite disaster. In past emer- 
gencies we have been able to safely 
group related industries very near to 
each other without much chance of de- 
struction by enemy action. We have 
been able also to house our workers in 
compact areas. Suppose we find some 
dispersion of people and industries 
necessary in a future emergency. Will 
we not then be plagued by our failure to 
build adequate roads now? It is hard to 
foresee all future situations in which 
lack of adequate roads may endanger our 
security. The only safe and sensible 
course to follow is that advocated by the 
Hearst organizations—build the roads 
now and get America out of the traffic 
jam, 

National defense is an important rea- 
son for improving our roads but not the 
only one. Life is time. Time lost in 
traffic jams is just so much of our lives 
wasted in useless exhausting frustration. 
Far too many people lose part of every 
living day in nerve-wracking traffic jams, 
This is time taken from constructive ac- 
tivity, from family life and needed re- 
laxation. What should be a pleasant 
daily interlude is instead a dangerous 
ordeal, 

Whether we drive in the cities or across 
the Nation the dangerous inadequate 
roads confront us. The greatest indus- 
trial nation on earth can make the hy- 
drogen bomb but seemingly cannot build 
roads to meet the needs of its citizens. 
It is certainiy time for action. ‘THe 
Hearst enterprises are doing an out- 
standing job of dramatizing the facts. 
The Federal Government, the States, the 
counties, cities, and towns of America 
should all join in finding an answer to 
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the problem. The President should ap- 
point a national commission to blueprint 
a plan for construction of safe adequate 
roads. 


Agriculture’s Public Relations: Can 
Farmers Pull Together? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by Dr. 
Karl D. Butler, nationally known farm 
leader currently consultant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 

[From Successful Farming of April 1952] 


AGRICULTURE'S PUBLIC RELATIONS: CaN FARM- 
ERS PULL TOGETHER AND IN THE RIGHT DIREC- 
TION?—Ir WE EXPECT THE PUBLIC’s CONFI- 
DENCE, WE Must Be Worrny OF Ir, WITH 
REALISTIC FARM PROGRAMS BACKED AND BE- 
LIEVED IN BY ALL PRODUCING FARMERS 

(By Dr. Karl D. Butler) 


Is American agriculture prepared to assume 
& role of highly respected, statesmanlike 
leadership, or will it follow a course destined 
to end with its spokesmen joining the many 
labor leaders, business leaders, and others 
already peering out of the public's doghouse? 

Since the very beginning of our country, 
farmers have been referred to as “the salt of 
the earth”"—freemen who fear no one but 
God. Although there is little time left, we 
still have a choice. We can rededicate our- 
selves as freemen and emerge to honored 
leadership, or we can falter and become de- 
spised and hated by our fellow Americans. 

Farmers and their organizations spend 
pennies where labor and industry spend dol- 
lars for the dissemination of information or 
propaganda. Perhaps the farmer should 
spend more—and what he spends, he should 
spend more -wisely. But regardless of the 
amount spent, he cannot talk like a freeman 
until he is one, 

Shortly before the end of the year, I read 

a news dispatch from Washington headlined 
“Price Support Program Keeps Farmers 
Rich.” Farmers would wind up 1951 with 
pockets full of cash, the article stated, add- 
ing: 
s prices took a nose dive during the 
first half of the year, skidding nearly 7 per- 
cent. But they're back now—due to Govern- 
ment price support. That means fat pocket- 
books for ruralists and higher food bills for 
city folks.” 

Federal farm-income experts were quoted 
as the source of the information—which 
prompted one man to write the above article 
and another in a newspaper office many 
miles away to headline it. The inference, 
of course, was that if it were not for price 
supports, Mrs. Consumer's grocery bill would 
be a lot lower. 

When I showed the article to an urban 
friend, it brought the immediate and bitter 
comment—“What’s the matter with farmers, 
anyway? Can’t they make a decent living 
without the Government’s handing them out 
a check every month?” Then he added 
thoughtfully, “We hear a lot about how agri- 
culture needs better public relations, but 
are you really doing anything to justify it?” 

I didn't sleep much that night, but I did 
a lot of thinking about that question. 

Down through the years, each major seg- 
ment of the American economy has had the 
opportunity to accept national leadership of 
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statesmanlike quality. Business had this 
chance during the early depression days and 
before, and for the most part muffed it, or 
saw its influence usurped by the Govern- 
ment. Labor had its opportunity during 
World War II, but it also ended up with 
something considerably less than it sought. 

Today, but perhaps not tomorrow, agri- 
culture is in a position to accept national 
leadership on a statesmanlike level. The 
big question is: Will agricultural leaders be 
alert enough to seize the opportunity? And, 
if they do, will most farmers stand behind 
them? 

Because it recognized too late its chance to 
become a leader in the public interest, busi- 
ness is now fumbling, grasping at straws, 
in an effort to exert more constructive in- 
fluence on our public life. But the public 
Suspects its motives, despite the vast sums 
poured into public information, and regard- 
less of the fact that there are many, many 
outstanding, public-spirited businessmen. 

Labor saw its opportunity, pressured Gov- 
ernment to its assistance, used force, and is 
now spending millions on public-propaganda 
programs in an effort to convince you and 
me that it has our interests at heart. 

Now, agriculture’s time has come. 

Today, as never before in the history of 
this country, American farmers have the op- 
portunity to rise above selfish interests and 
be statesmen. Such a course points the way 
to national leadership. It also offers a 
sound, workable program in the public in- 
terest. 

I do not believe any thinking farmer, 
whether he be from among the rank and file, 
or a so-called agricultural spokesman, will 
disagree with the premise that a public-re- 
lations program for agriculture, or any other 
enterprise, can be no stronger than the facts 
and action on which it is based. 

The current battle over subsidies and agri- 
cultural-conservation payments is a case in 
point. Some farmers’ organizations have 
been realistic enough to recognize that these 
props are not needed, certainly not at the 
present time, and have voted against both 
programs in recent months. They have said, 
in effect, that the producing farmer today 
does not need either of them; that times 
are good, and if we don’t discard these eco- 
nomic crutches now, we'll never be rid of 
them. 

When the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
in its annual meeting, voted against both 
these farmer aids, it was with the provi- 
sion that the programs be deactivated but 
left on the books in case of future need, 
The New York State Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation took a somewhat similar action; and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation—by 
setting up bureaucratic controls as the main 
target of its 1951 annual meeting—posed the 
question of how long agriculture can go 
on accepting Government money and still 
maintain its integrity. 

But there is a rumbling in the background 
indicating that the action of these groups 
is not completely accepted by everyone liv- 
ing on farms. The rumbling was loud 
enough to warrant the New York Times’ 
reporting that “farmers in many sections 
are still to get their organizations 
to have price supports boosted.” 

For many years the National Grange has 
had a record of going to the Congress with 
farmers’ battles and fighting for agriculture 
and issues in the public interest. Can it 
continue to do so? Will farmers down the 
side roads continue to give it support? 

The Farm Bureau, which once worked to 
get such things as AAA, subsidies, and sup- 
port prices, has seen the handwriting on 
the wall and concluded these programs not 
only are no longer needed but are a dan- 
gerous threat to our cherished freedom. 
Ten and 15 years ago the American Farm 
Bureau Federation was in there pitching for 
and with big government. Today it fears 
big government and the paralyzing effects 
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of its controls om any group it subsidizes, 
The action of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation pointed the way. Yet a 
Cornell University survey which followed 
the Farm Bureau’s vote against Production 
and Marketing Administration policies and 
price supports showed that about 50 percent 
of the Empire State’s farmers interviewed 
still wanted both. To some, this seems a 
complete farmer contradiction of their electa 
ed spokesmen. 

They ask, “What business does the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation have 
voting to abolish programs which half the 
State’s farmers say they want?” 

By looking a little further, we can find 
what seems to be a logical answer. The 
Farm Bureau membership is made up largely 
of producing farmers and contains but rela- 
tively few who fear they cannot make a 
living without outside relief. The latter 
group includes not only those in the so-called 
farm slums but also many who elect to live 
in the country and raise their own food but 
depend on other jobs for the main part of 
their income, 

At the national level, the Farm Bureau is 
estimated to represent about 50 percent of 
the producing farms of the Nation. In- 
cluded is a large percentage of those farms 
which produce from 85 to 90 percent of all 
our food and fiber. In other words, those 
farmers who are bearing the load of feeding 
and clothing our growing population. Each 
one produces enough today for 22 other 
people. 

According to the 1950 census, there are 
approximately 5,400,000 farms in the United 
States. Only 96,000 of these gross $25,000 or 
more a year; 365,000 gross from $10,000 to 
$25,000; 2,248,000 gross from $2,500 to $10,- 
000; 870,000 gross from $1,200 to $2,500; and 
700,000 from $250 to $1,200. Only about 
1,200,000 farms gross $5,000 a year or more, 
Most startling is the fact that 1,700,000 farms 
sell less than $250 worth of produce a year, 
or their occupants earn more off the farm 
than they do on it. 

All of which high lights the $64 question 
of the day: Does agriculture have a spokes- 
man? If so, for whom should he speak— 
the million and a half actual farmers who 
produce from 85 to 90 percent of our food 
and fiber or for all of the Nation’s 5,400,000 
farmers, more than 2,000,000 of whom, pro- 
ductionwise, are not carrying their own 
weight on the land? 

Is national agricultural policy of the fu- 
ture to be determined on the basis of uplift- 
ing, subsidizing the inefficient, nonproduc- 
ing farmer, or is it to be developed around 
the producing farmer, within the sound 
framework of what we need to supply ade- 
quately nourishing food, plus fiber, for an 
expanding population? 

If the former course is to be chosen, then 
agriculture may as well resolve itself to 
accept as gracefully as possible the slings 
and arrows of an outraged public—which 
has to foot the bill for subsidies and soil- 
conservation payments—plus the regimenta- 
tion which goes with Government hand- 
outs. 

Why not look this possibility right in the 
face, and return forthwith to the economic 
base on which American agriculture was 
built—one which rewards the efficient and 
penalizes the inefficient? 

The elected representatives of producing 
farmers have taken the first positive step 
in this direction. And, while no one person 
or group can ever become the spokesman 
for so diversified and individualistic a seg- 
ment of our population as agriculture rep- 
resents, there can be coordination of effort 
behind this sound, forward-looking goal 
which is definitely in the public interest, and 
at the same time offers the soundest foun- 
dation to which agriculture could tie. 

If, on the other hand, farmers don’t like 
what their elected leaders have to say, they'd 
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better speak up now, and take the conse- 
quences. The situation is serious enough 
to have causéd one seasoned newspaper re- 
porter at the recent American Farm Bureau 
Federation annual meeting to write: 

“To watch a big national farm meeting 
and its milling thousands of farmers and 
their wives, prosperous-looking and often 
stylish, is more like viewing a giant world 
fair or other amusement center. The seri- 
ous business is for the most part transacted 
behind closed doors, while the farmers on 


the levels below policy makers enjoy the, 


speeches, music, and other spectacles offered 
in general sessions. Farmer audiences are 
regarded as the most polite of all. They 
delight a speaker with undivided attention. 
This may be the key to the attitude of the 
rank-and-file farmer.” 

There are at least four groups today who 
seek to speak for agriculture. They are: (1) 
The Government; (2) farmers’ organizations; 
(3) the people who live by and with agri- 
culture—tractor salesmen, feed and oil mer- 
chants, the farm press; (4) the individual 
farmer himself. 

Can we get enough unity of purpose among 
them to rise above individual-group inter- 
ests? Are we going to realize—before it is 
too late—that we can no longer control our 
destiny by pressure alone? Agriculture, as 
a minority, holds the balance of power in 
the hollow of its hand. Will it throw its 
weight toward a goal which will benefit the 
entire Nation, as well as itself? 

It may be time to throw away the crutches 
and get back into a position where agricul- 
ture, standing on its own feet, paying its own 
Way, need make no apologies to anyone, 

The presumably hard-pressed consumer, 
aware of farm programs, agricultural-conser- 
vation payments, and price supports, blames 
farmers for the high cost of living. It goes 
even deeper than that. The dairy farmer 
gripes about the cost of grain, and his wife 
complains over the high price of cotton 
sheets. The fruit grower isn’t happy about 
the cost of milk, and everyone but the potato 
farmer cusses at the high price of spuds— 
farmers most of all. 

Meanwhile, the city consumer depending 
on the potato farmer for potatoes, the dairy- 
man for milk, the cotton producer for sheets 
and shirts, and the grain and livestock indus- 
tries for his bread, butter, and meat, is get- 
ting madder and madder. In the process, 
organized opposition to all farmers is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Because of this, there has been much talk 
among farm groups of the need for a public- 
relations program to “interpret” agriculture 
to the consumer; to help Mrs. Housewife un- 
derstand why food and fiber cost what they 
do. Such a program is needed, In fact, a 
sizable amount of the money paid in dues 
to national farm organizations now goes for 
that very purpose, 

But when all is said and done, a public- 
information program of the highest quality 
can be no stronger than the pattern of action 
on which it is based. “Don’t watch what I 
do, Read what I say I do,” has been at the 
heart of every totalitarian government's 
propaganda campaign since Caesar's time 
and before. 

I once attended a meeting in Washington 
at which the Secretary of Agriculture stressed 
over and over again, “It is my duty to look 
out for the farmer's interest and see that 
he gets his fair share of the national income.” 
In essence, he said, “Who else but the Goy- 
ernment has the right to speak out for the 
farmer?” I have heard similar statements 
schon by the Secretary of Labor in regard to 

abor. 

Certainly these are times when we need 
capable and forceful men to speak up for 
agriculture. We need the public servant 
from government who objectively. attempts 
to serve, but doesn’t manipulate, coerce, or 
dominate. We need professors from the col- 
leges of agriculture, and specialists from in- 
dustry, to speak out on scientific and eco- 


nomic facts at their command. We need 
strong farm organizations whose elected 
heads are authorized to speak for their 
membership. 

But we also need the healthy, down-to- 
earth results which come when the produc- 
ing farmer who lives by the daily sweat of 
his brow speaks up and is heard as to what 
he thinks is right and wrong in relation to 
his business and his country. 

Today’s farmer is a highly skilled individ- 
ual, a respected businessman, and a keen Ob- 
server. He is highly organized. His organi- 
zations are manned by capable leaders. Yet 
all this isn’t enough. He, as an individual, 
must accept the challenge and opportunity 
which are there to speak up in the interest 
of America. He must reach up to the great 
responsibility which is his and be willing to 


give up so-Called special privileges for the 


good ‘of the country. By doing so, he will 
set an unparalleled example of courageous, 
statesmanlike leadership. Who else besides 
the farmer can or will accept this challenge 
to leadership? 

With those in positions of leadership 
pointing the way, and supported by the rank 
and file, agriculture is in a position today to 
stand on its own feet. If the challenge is 
met, farmers can assume a place in national 
affairs which neither business nor labor suc- 
ceeded in getting because too many of their 
leaders learned too late to look beyond the 
perimeter of their own interests. It is the 
kind of action the Nation should expect from 
the descendants of men who left their plows, 
their families, and their farms 176 years ago 
to fight a war which won America her 
independence. 


Address Before a Commission of the 
American Legion by Hon. Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire 
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or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a most 
outstanding address on universal mili- 
tary training and the national defense 
was delivered yesterday by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces]. He spoke before 
the annual session of the National Se- 
curity Commission of the American Le- 
gion.. I believe this timely and im- 
pressive speech should be read by every 
American, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and as a member of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, I have a 
double-barreled interest in the successful 
operation of universal military training. 
The Republican administration has pledged 
itself to economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment, adequate national defense, a balanced 
budget, and a reduction in taxes. I am di- 
rectly concerned with each and all of these 
aims. I have a direct and primary respon- 
sibility for a balanced budget. 

One of the toughest problems in the task 
of curtailing Government spending will be 
the reduction of the military budget. This 
must be done in such a way as not to cripple 
essential and adequate defense but to utilize, 
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effectively and efficiently, our manpower, the 
Nation’s most precious resource. 

Besides the current military budget we 
have inherited from the administration a 
total of over seventy billion in unexpended 
balances? This Nation cannot continue such 
expenditures indefinitely without inviting 
economic chaos, Yet we must maintain ade- 
quate defenses and we must build a reserve 
of trained manpower. 

In any consideration of military manpower 
we must study our experience with Selective 
Service. The figures are startling. Among 
the 9,000,000 militarily liable Selective Serv- 
ice registrants, more than 40 percent are re- 
jected for physical, mental, and moral rea- 
sons. In addition to the rejectees, another 
30 percent of the liable registrants are ex- 
empted for other reasons such as depend- 
ency, occupancy, veterans’ status, etc. This 
means that only a small proportion of our 
young men are required to serve in the 
Armed Forces. When they complete their 
training and 2-year service they continue to 
have a 6-year service obligation hanging over 
them. At the present time they are the only 
means of building up a reserve of trained 
manpower. 

Let us look at the facts concerning uni- 
versal military training and consider how, 
properly implemented, it can materially re- 
duce military expenditures and build a 
trained nonveteran reserve. The national 
need for a trained reserve corps is based on 
the theory that in the foreseeable future 
this country must keep itself in a state of 
military alertness and preparedness, not 
through choice but through necessity. Who 
can guarantee peace in this world for the 
next 6 or 12 months or for the next 6 or 12 
years? We all hope and pray for peace, but 
we cannot guarantee it to ourselves or our 
children. What then is our best security? 
Training and preparedness. 

While it is hard to select one man for 
service and one for training, we are now 
committing the grave injustice of selecting 
one man for training, service, and reserve 
responsibility for a total of 8 years while 
many others get no training, give no service, 
and require no reserve responsibility. To- 
day’s draftee may have to serve in Korea 
after training, and when he is released at 
the end of 2 years he still has a 6-year 
reserve obligation hanging over him. 

Due to the fact that there was no universal 
military training implemented after World 
War II, the only reservists quickly available 
for service in the Korean war were veterans 
of World War II, 

Approximately 640,000 of these veterans 
have been ordered to active duty, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of younger men without 
or with considerably less business and family 
obligations, with less income and less impact 
on the civilian economy, have no mili- 
tary obligations. The veterans have already 
served their country. They have been in 
combat and, in all fairness, they should not 
be required to fight two wars while younger 
men are not required to do anything. 

Two factors combine to make the present 
system of military obligation inequitable. 
Very liberal deferment provisions plus the 
escape hatch at the age of 26 means that 
hundreds of thousands of young men escape 
all training, all service, and all reserve re- 
sponsibility. Unless we have universal mili- 
tary training operating concurrently with 
induction for service, thus absorbing the 
greater proportion of those not selected, the 
only reserve that can possibly be established 
is a veteran reserve and that is not fair to 
the individual nor is it adequate for national 
security. 

Some people argue that this country needs 
universal military service rather than uni- 
versal military training, and further presume 
we have such service in effect today. This 
is a complete fallacy. Our present system 
does not even approach universal applica- 
tion. Less than 1 in every 3 is actually 
selected due to deferment practices. But 
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if we did have true, universal military serv- 
ice the cost would be staggering and the 
impact on civilian life incalculable. 

The Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1951 became law on June 18, 1951. 
It lowered the age of induction to 18% 
years; established voluntary induction into 
UMT at. 18 years; increased the length of 
service to 24 months, and established an 
over-all 8-year training-service-reserve obli- 
gation. This legislation approved the prin- 
ciple of UMT creating a National Security 
Training Corps and provided that the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission submit 
to Congress legislative recommendations 
outlining a well-rounded UMT program in- 
cluding measures for personal safety, health, 
welfare and morals of the trainees, and a 
code of conduct with benefits and obligations 
granted to and imposed upon trainees. 

Supplementary legislation in the form of 
the Reserve Act was passed on July 9, 1952, 
This law set forth the type of reserve pro- 
gram which would follow the 6 months 
training in UMT or the 2-year service period 
presently in effect. The final housekeeping 
legislation which provided the machinery 
for building the nonveteran reserve and for 
establishing a more equitable military serv- 
ice, on a broader induction base was pre- 
sented last year in a bill setting up the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps. Due to a 
parliamentary tangle in the House, this pro- 
posal was side-tracked, but will be reintro- 
duced this year. 

Congress would never have sanctioned a 
total of 8 years of training, service, and re- 
serve obligation if it has been suspected that 
UMT would not be implemented with the 
necessary machinery to build up a non- 
veteran reserve. It is completely unfair—it 
is group discrimination, in fact—to require 
an 8-year obligation from those who are 
called to service and to require nothing— 
not even minimum training—from those 
who escape all service and obligation. 

Actually we are not confronted with the 
question of whether we should or should not 
have universal military training—that al- 
ready is the law of the land. We are rather 
faced with the choice of implementing UMT 
with the establishment of a National Security 
Training Corps or to bankrupt ourselves by 
supporting a huge standing army or maintain 
the present system which does not fulfill mil- 
itary manpower requirements and is grossly 
unfair to those inducted. 

After weeks of hearings and study, the 
House Armed Services Committee estimated 
the annual maintenance cost of a draftee 
on full-time basis in the Armed Forces as 
being about $3,200 and that of the reservist 
as $434, including his inactive duty re- 
fresher training. At a time when we are 
trying to balance the budget, reduce the 
national debt, and relieve the tax burden, 
a ratio of $3,200 to $434 is of major signifi- 
cance. Further estimates indicate if all 
costs of service are considered, including 
departmental overhead, equipment, supplies, 
and so forth, one man in service for 1 year 
costs the Government $11,000 while one man 
in the Ready Reserve for 1 year would cost 
the Government at the very most $1,400— 
a substantial saving of $9,600 per year per 
man, 

There has been considerable misinforma- 
tion circulated about universal military 
training. And, as is usually the case with 
misinformation, it gets repeated so many 
times that some people come to regard it 
as fact. Let us take a look at some of these 
misconceptions. 

It has been said that UMT is educationally 
undesirable. Educators have expressed the 
fear that 6 months taken out of a young 
man’s life between high school and college or 
university might deflect him from seeking 
higher education. I do not believe college 
enrollment and attendance is a result of iner- 
tia. Ido believe the desire for and the appre- 
ciation of higher education can be greatly en- 
hanced by carefully supervised training. 


Years of military service did not deter World 
War II veterans from entering universities 
or from pursuing specializations in higher 
learning when they were demobilized. There 
is no basis of fact to the contention that 
UMT is educationally undesirable. Experi- 
ence proves just_the opposite. 

It has been said it could be morally hazard- 
ous to the 18-year-old boy to take him from 
his home and civilian environment and put 
him in a training camp with boys from all 
walks of life. It is difficult for me to follow 
this line of thinking. If a young man at the 
age of 18 has not developed the character to 
resist temptation in an Army camp, he will 
not resist temptation in a civilian com- 
munity or on a college campus. If the 18- 
year-old cannot be trusted away from home 
for 6 months, under controlled conditions 
and careful supervision, then I say it is a re- 
flection on our homes, our churches, and our 
schools. I believe, on the contrary, that an 
18-year-old, given the proper leadership in a 
well-rounded UMT program, will develop a 
mature sense of loyalty to country, a devotion 
to: duty, a spirit of national unity and co- 
operation with fellow trainees, and a real- 
istic appreciation of moral values. I believe 
UMT will result in strengthening the moral 
fiber of our youth, As young Americans they 
will share a common experience and fulfill 
a common obligation to their country which 
will promote their fellowship and enhance 
our national unity—the bedrock of our 
security. 

Then there are those who fear UMT is po- 
litically dangerous. Presumably this is 
based on a fear of militarism. The 15,000,- 
000 young Americans who served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II, many of 
them for a great deal longer than 6 months, 
did not become militarists. They did not 
lose their love of personal liberty, nor their 
freedom of thought and expression. On the 
contrary, they returned to their homes and 
became outstanding civic leaders. Many of 
them have entered political life; we have 
veterans of World War II as well as World 
War I in the Congress. They did not get 
contaminated with isms while serving their 
country. On the other hand, a huge stand- 
ing army, with its exorbitant maintenance 
costs and its dislocating effects on the civil- 
ian economy constitutes a real threat to the 
successful operation of a democracy. 

There are many reasons for supporting 
universal military training and the establish- 
ment of a National Security Training Corps, 
and they are all sound. They can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Universal military training is sound be- 
cause it is fair. It distributes the burden 
of defending our country over a broad base 
and avoids the unjust imposition of years of 
service obligations upon war veterans and 
men who have completed their service with 
the Armed Forces, while others are exempt 
from all responsibilities. 

2. It is sound because it will train all young 
men who might possibly be called upon to 
serve in a future emergency and thus better 
equip them for survival. 

3. It is sound because universal military 
training offers a practical and acceptable 
pattern on which the youth of this Nation 
can plan their education and careers with 
some degree of certainty. They will be in- 
ducted for 6 months’ training at a time when 
this will least disrupt their lives. 

4. It is sound because it provides a stand- 
ard procurement device for the Reserve 
forces, thus relieving veterans and older men 
for civilian pursuits. 

5. It’s sound because it offers the one and 
only hope of assuring the Nation of ade- 
quate defense without courting bankruptcy. 
Eventually, it will save billions of dollars of 
military expenditures. 

6. Universal military training is sound be- 
cause it will create for us a stockpile of time 
because it will build up a pool of trained 
reserves who can be called to service in time 
of emergency. They will be useful in a much 
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shorter period of time than if they had to 
receive initial training and subsequent Re- 
serve experience. This time factor becomes 
increasingly important with the modern de- 
velopments of tactical warfare where the 
final military decision may be lost by in- 
ability to act swiftly. Furthermore, large 
numbers of UMT-trained men dis 
throughout the Nation would be a bulwark 
against panic in the civilian community in 
the event of sudden and vicious attacks upon 
our cities, 

7. And last, in my opinion, one of the most 
important reasons for all-out support of 
UMT is that we owe it to our youth. In the 
atomic age, the man who is trained to pro- 
tect himself, his home, and his family in 
total war or from sneak enemy attack has 2 
better chance of survival than the man who 
is not trained. The road to survival is paved 
with experience, training, and planning. 
The least we owe our young men is the 
know-how with which to protect themselves 
in case of emergency. 

I have three sons. The two oldest are 
veterans and all three are now members of 
the Reserves. Consequently, I have had 
close contact with the experiences of the 
citizen-soldier. I feel that universal mili- 
tary training is the greatest thing that we, 
as American citizens, can do for our young 
men who are sent overseas to fight for the 
preservation of our way of life. 

One of the most forthright statements 
made along this line of thinking was that 
of Mrs. C. D. Wright, chairman of legisla- 
tion of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing a membership of 
5,500,000 women. In her testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services a 
year ago, Mrs. Wright said: 

“I am confident that I speak for the vast 
majority of American women when I say 
that, while none of us want our sons, hus- 
bands, and brothers to have to fight wars, 
we realize that the present world conditions 
are such as to constitute a threat to our 
existence as @ free nation and that the 
preservation of our most sacred possessions, 
our homes and loved ones, may well de- 
pend upon our ability to defend ourselves 
against this threat. 

“Therefore, if our men are to be called 
to bear arms in defense of their country, 
we feel that it is only fair to afford them the 
Nedaguach anche of proper and adequate train- 

* We owe it to every single 
boy sha man who may have to fight to 
give him the necessary preparation for war 
and thereby increase his chance for sur- 
vival.” 

In the final analysis, I believe we all 
agree that under present world conditions 
we must be prepared for any eventuality, 
Adequate preparedness is the possession of 
trained men and good equipment. I like 
to consider universal military training as 
training for security and for peace. I be- 
leve it is the American answer to the chal- 
lenge of our times. 


Gen. Billy Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 24, 1953 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have commented on 
many occasions on the Senate floor re- 
garding a great American, a magnificent 
son of Wisconsin—Gen. Billy Mitchell. 
I have sought appropriate posthumous 
recognition of Billy, and, in particular, 
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the granting of the rank of major gen- 

eral to him. It was in part due to my 

efforts that Billy was ultimately honored 
posthumously by a special medal. 

A number of biographies have ap- 
peared on this fighting son of the Badger 
State. Recently there have been two 
in particular, one by the general’s sister, 
Ruth Mitchell, entitled “My Brother 
Bill,” and a second by Roger Burlin- 
game, entitled “General Mitchell: Cham- 
pion of Air Defense.” 

I bring up this subject today not so 
much by way of honor to this departed 
military seer, this sterling patriot, this 
fearless spokesman of air power, but be- 
cause I am determined to do my bit so 
that never again will the rut-bound 
psychology of some brass hats or gold 
braid say that something “cannot be 
done,” “it cannot be tried,” “it cannot 
work,” when consideration is given to 
new weapons, new techniques, new con- 
cepts of warfare. 

The name of Billy Mitchell lives in 
hallowed memory for our people. May 
all that Billy stood for—courage, patriot- 
ism, honor, and vision—ever endure. 

I send to the desk at this time an 
article from the Thursday, January 22, 
Milwaukee Journal, entitled “Billy Mit- 
chell Versus the Brass.” 

Coincidentally enough, the very same 
issue of the Journal reported that an 
official charter for the Billy Mitchell 
Squadron of the Air Force Association 
had been presented by the national offi- 
cers of that fine group to a squadron 
meeting the preceding night. The 
charter had been presented to Mr. 
Anthony La Porte, commander of the 
Squadron, by Mr. George Ander], national 
director, and Mr. Morry Worsill, na- 
tional vice president, both of Chicago. 
Members of the Racine squadron of the 
AFA attended the charter presentation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Milwaukee Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLY MITCHELL VERSUS THE BrasSs—Two New 
BIOGRAPHIES REVEAL THE GREATNESS OF THE 
MILWAUKEE GENERAL WHO FORESAW AIR- 
PLANE SUPERIORITY Over SHIPS AND Was 
CourRT-MARTIALED AND CONDEMNED FOR 
SPEAKING His MIND 
Gen, Billy Mitchell died in 1936 and was 

buried beside other members of his illus- 

trious family in Milwaukee’s Forest Home 

Cemetery on a bleak February afternoon. 

But his fame continues to grow. Even his 

most fantastic claims for air power were 

proved realistic by World War II. And in 
the end the cause for which he sacrificed 
his career finally triumphed. The Air Force 

Was divorced from the Army, established as 

& separate service, and given equal repre- 

sentation with the Army and Navy in a uni- 

fied Department of Defense. 

Some observers suggested that the gen- 
eral’s crusade might have made more head- 
way in his lifetime if he had employed di- 
plomacy instead of the frontal attack. But 
that wasn’t Billy Mitchell's way. He was 
no pussyfooter. He was a fighting man, and 
flew full throttle against enemy planes and 
American military brass alike. Billy Mit- 
chell was the heroic type around which 
legends and biographies grow. 

Four full length biographies of the dashing 
airman have been published in the last 10 
vears—two of them in the last 2 months. 
The latest of these, My Brother Bill, written 


by the general’s sister, Ruth Mitchell, is pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace. It is a younger 
sister’s account of the exploits of 
her daring big brother. Roger Burlingame’s 
recently published General Mitchell: Cham- 
pion of Air Defense (McGraw-Hill) presents 
a more objective view of the general's bril- 
liant career. 

Mitchell was above all a soldier. He was 
a 36-year-old major in the Signal Corps with 
18 years of tough Army service to his credit 
when he learned to fly in 1916. Two years 
later, a brigadier general, in September 1918, 
he was leading the greatest air armada the 
world had ever seen—1,500 Allied planes— 
against German ground troops at St. Mihiel 
in mass attacks which opened the way for 
the Allied drive that brought an armistice 
2 months later. 

General Mitchell took the tactics and 
strategy of ground fighting into the air. He 
was one of the first to recognize airplanes, 
even the fabric, wood, and baling-wire crates 
of that time, as tactical weapons capable of 
being used in the same manner as artillery 
on land and naval vessels on the sea. : 


IN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AT 18 


Billy Mitchell was 18 years old when he 
went into the Army. At the start of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, while a stu- 
dent at George Washington University, he 
immediately announced to his father, John 
Lendrum Mitchell, Senator from Wisconsin, 
that he was going to enlist. The youngster 
joined the regiment in which his father had 
served in the Civil War, the First Wisconsin 
Volunteers. 

A few months later he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the Signal Corps, of which an old 
family friend, Gen. Adolphus Washington 
Greely, the Arctic explorer, was chief. The 
young shavetail sweated out the war in a 
fiy-ridden Florida camp. The fighting was 
over by the time he got to Cuba in late 
December, so he asked to be transferred to 
the Philippines, where the wily guerrilla 
Aguinaldo was carrying on a campaign 
against the Americans who had liberated his 
people from Spain but who had stayed on as 
protectors. 

In late November 1899, Mitchell was in the 
Philippines, serving under an old Milwaukee 
friend of the Mitchell family, Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur. He was under fire from the 
start, laying telegraph lines to keep head- 
quarters in touch with the scattered troops, 
After a scrap at Mabalang, he wrote home: 
“I got our line into the rebel trenches ahead 
of the troops.” 

The climax of his Philippine service came 
the next May when young Mitchell captured 
Aguinaldo’s adjutant general, Mendoza, 
Getting tired of nightly sniping at his camp, 
he hunted out the enemy’s headquarters and 
attacked with 15 Negro Regulars borrowed 
from the Forty-eighth Infantry. 

“We took the place without the loss of a 
single man on our side,” he wrote to his fam- 
ily. “Mendoza surrendered to me personally 
and his whole outfit with their arms. I have 
Mendoza’s only side arm, a .38 caliber pistol. 
The capture is a very important one.” 

For this he was mentioned in orders, his 
sister reports. 

With the Philippine insurrection under 
control in the late summer of 1900, Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell decided to retire from the 
Army and become a banker in Milwaukee, 
like his grandfather, Alexander Mitchell, 
founder of the Marine National Bank and 
president: of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. 


OFF TO ALASKA TO STRING WIRES 


The round-the-world trip home consumed 
6 months, but when he dropped in at the 
Office of his chief, General Greely, in Wash- 
ington, to submit his resignation he was 
met with the offer of another assignment— 
to string a telegraph line to Army posts 
in the interior of Alaska. Experts had re- 
ported that the job could not be done. It 
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was a challenge the cocky young lieutenant 


couldn't refuse. 

He and his men carried poles and wires 
by sledge across the frozen land in winter 
while other white men in Alaska were “holed 
in.” When the summer thaw softened the 
surface they set the poles and the 
wire. The Alaska gold rush was at its-height, 
but the young lieutenant was able to hold 
his men, although the pay of an Army pri- 
vate at the time was only $18 a month. 

In 2 years the job was done and Billy 
Mitchell came back to the States in 1903 a 
captain. He was not yet 24. 

Mitchell was interested in kites and bal- 
loons as adjuncts of the Signal Corps for 
transmitting messages. He took great in- 
terest in the flying machine which the 
Wright brothers first flew at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., in December of the year he got back 
from Alaska, But it wasn’t until 1916 that 
he, himself, learned to fly. He had been 
promoted to major and assigned to the gen- 
eral staff 4 years before. 

Six months after Mitchell received his fly- 
ing license he obtained leave to go abroad 
to see how airplanes were performing in the 
war. He arrived in Europe in March 1917 
and a few days later, on April 6, his own 
country was in the war. 

The young major lost no time getting into 
it. With typical effrontery he called upon 
General Trenchard, chief of British avia- 
tion, and requested a briefing on the British 
air organization, “equipment, system of sup- 
ply, and operations against the enemy.” He 
requisitioned planes from the French and 
flew over the front. When General Pershing 
arrived in June, Major Mitchell met him 
with a full report on Allied air activities. 
Even before American fliers began to arrive 
in France that fall, Mitchell was urging a 
separate Air Force, coequal with the Army 
and Navy, similar to the system which the 
British recently had set up. 


FIRST IMPORTANT AIR ATTACK 


Soon the brash young man was “com- 
mander of the air service in the zone of the 
advance”—and a colonel. He had a few 
eager young American fliers and British and 
French planes. As his command grew, he 
organized it into squadrons, experimented 
with formations—flew with his outfit on 
strikes behind the German lines and made 
lone reconnaissance flights along the front 
to check on the enemy. Finally, in 1918, he 
was given authority to prepare the great air 
offensive in support of the St. Mihiel drive, 
He wrote in his diary: 

“It is the first time in history in which an 
air force, cooperating with an army, is to 
act according to a broad strategic plan, 
which contemplates not only facilitating the 
advance of the ground troops, but spreading 
fear and consternation into the enemy’s line 
of communications, his replacement system, 
and the cities and towns behind them which 
supply our foe with the sinews of war.” 

The attack fulfilled his expectations. “In 
2 days,” says Burlingame in his biography, 
“the entire St. Mihiel salient was destroyed 
as an enemy strong point. After it, to rally 
their army for further attack was impossible 
for the Germans. From then on they were 
continuously on the defensive.” 

Mitchell came home a brigadier general in 
February 1919 and immediately launched his 
crusade for a separate and powerful air 
force. He was stymied from the start. A 
major general of cavalry was made Chief of 
Military Aviation, and flying General Mitch- 
ell was his assistant. But he didn’t let it 
get him down. 

“Only an air force can fight air force,” he 
declared. “Only an air force can keep ships 
afloat in war.” 

He was invited to talk to the high Navy 
Board. The admirals asked him what an air 
force could do that the Army and Navy 
couldn’t do. “It could bomb factories, smash 
roads and railroads in the heart of an enemy 
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nation,” he told them, and it could destroy 
an enemy navy. 

“Sink battleships?” the startled admirals 
demanded. 

“Yes,” Mitchell answered. 


CREW TRAINED FOR BIG TEST 


He had thrown down the gauntlet. From 
then on out it was open war between him and 
the Navy. Army brass was drawn into the 
scrap on. the admirals’ side. Congress, how- 
ever, along with the public, was intrigued, 
and in 1921 gave Mitchell a chance to make 
good his boast. Four captured German naval 
vessels, sentenced to death by the peace 
treaty, were allocated to the air service for 
targets, while Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, announced that. he was prepared 
to stand bareheaded on the deck of a battle- 
ship and let Brigadier General Mitchell “take 
a crack at me with a bombing airplane.” 

Mitchell was able to assemble 93 planes of 
various types at Langley Field, Va., and train 
their crews in dropping dummy bombs on 
ground targets the size and shape of a ship’s 
deck. 

The first act of the drama was short. The 
German submarine U-17 was anchored off 
Hampton Roads, on June 20, while bigwigs 
watched with newspapermen from the deck 
of the transport Henderson, Mitchell’s planes 
flew over, dropped only 12 small bombs and 
within 16 minutes the U-boat was sunk. 

On July 13 the bombers dropped 44 100- 
and 300-pounders on the German destroyer 
G-—102 and sank it in 19 minutes. Six days 
later they accounted for the 15,100-ton 
cruiser Frankfurt with 600-pounders in 33 
minutes. 

The grand climax was the air attack on the 
27,000-ton battleship Ostfriesland, once pride 
of the German Navy and reckoned unsink- 
able. On July 20 the dreadnaught’s deck 
was plastered with 600-pounders with little 
effect. The next morning the Navy called off 
an attack with 1,000-pounders after only one 
bomb was dropped. Mitchell jettisoned the 
nine that were left by swooping his forma- 
tion within a half mile of the naval vessels 
and letting them go in a barrage that rocked 
the ships. 

At noon he was back over the target with 
his leader’s pennant flying from the tail of 
his little two-seater at the head of a forma- 
tion of six new Martin bombers, each loaded 
with a 2,000-pound missile manufactured 
especially for the event. One by one the 
planes fiew over the doomed vessel and 
dropped their bombs, not on the deck but 
in the water close by the hull. Mitchell had 
figured that the terrific impact of an explo- 
sion under water in a near miss would open 
the seams in any vessel—a “water hammer” 
he called the tactic. The Ostfriesland slid 
under the water just 22 minutes after the 
first bomb was dropped. 

He had proved his point to the satisfaction 
of the air force and the public, but the ad- 
mirals refused to admit defeat. He carried 
his cause to the people in speeches and mag- 
azine articles while the Navy fumed and put 
pressure on the Army to muzzle him. Finally 
he was bundled off to Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex., as a sort of air-service 
Siberia, but when the Navy’s dirigible Shen- 
andoah was broken up by a storm on an 
inland flight and naval planes went down in 
the Pacific in an ill-advised attempt at a 
Hawaiian flight, he exploded again. 


COURT MARTIAL NOW INEVITABLE 


He issued an 8,000-word statement in which 
he declared: “As a patriotic American citi- 
zen I can stand by no longer and see these 
disgusting performances by the Navy and 
War Departments, at the expense of the lives 
of our people and the delusion of the Ameri- 
can public. The bodies of my former com- 
panions in the air molder under the soil in 
America, and Asia, Europe, and Africa—many, 
yes, a great many sent there directly by offi- 
cial stupidity.” 


After this defiant blast, a court martial was 
inevitable, as he well knew. He was con- 
victed under the blanket ninety-sixth article 
of war for conduct of a nature to bring dis- 
credit upon the military service and sen- 
tenced on December 17, 1925, to be suspended 
from rank, command, and duty, with forfei- 
ture of all pay and allowances for 5 years. 

Mitchell, who had been “busted” back to 
his permanent rank of colonel when he was 
exiled to Texas, resigned from the Army. 
He had sacrificed his career to expose the 
neglect of the country’s air defense, but he 
had won the respect of his countrymen, who 
listened with increased attention to the 
warnings which he continued to issue 
through magazines and books and from the 
lecture platform until he died, 10 years later, 
at his estate, Boxwood, at Middleburg, Va. 

CLIFFORD F. BUTCHER, 


The Eisenhower Inauguration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 24, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials published in Connecticut papers, 
respecting the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower, one from the Stamford Ad- 
vocate, and one from the Bridgeport 
Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate of 
January 21, 1953] 


Tue ABIDING CREED 


The entire free world took heart yester- 
day when President Eisenhower addressed 
his first official words in a prayer to Almighty 
God. 

The humble simplicity, deep sincerity, and 
quiet strength of his opening remarks struck 
deep into the hearts of the American people. 

In his inaugural address our new President 
brought back the America that many 
thought was long dead. To those who 
thought that the clock could not be turned 
back, he said that this was the time to 
proclaim anew our faith. “This faith is the 
abiding creed of our fathers. It is the faith 
in the deathless dignity of man, governed 
by eternal moral and natural laws.” 

He took this dream, this truth, this tested 
standard and showed how we could use it 
to guide us today. He took the traditional, 
fundamental, even idealistic beliefs of free 
America, and fitted them to the harsh reali- 
ties of a half-slave world. Instead of a tem- 
porizing, vacillating, pragmatic policy, he 
assured us that there are absolutes, and that 
we must return to our belief in them. 

Our President was not satisfied with gen- 
eralities. He outlined specifically the fixed 
principles which must guide the Nation, He 
called on us to develop the strength of the 
country, at the same time dedicating this 
strength to the cause of peace. He informed 
the enemies of freedom that there would be 
no appeasement, no compromise, no attempt 
to placate an aggressor by the false and 
wicked bargain of trading honor for security. 

He pointed out that the strength of our 
country was not the responsibility of any 
group, but the duty ofall to protect it. He 
suggested that the citizen should suppcrt 
the Nation and not the Nation support the 
citizen, 


peace. 
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We cannot protect our freedom alone. In 
the modern world we need the aid of friendly 
and free nations, President Eisenhower 
asked these nations for their support. He 
assured them that we would not take ad- 
vantage of our power. He recognized that 
each of them had a special heritage with 
which we could not interfere. This did not 
mean that they would receive aid from us 
without being expected to assume their full 
burden in the common good. To make it 
possible for them to do this, he promised 
to aid all nations in their productive efforts. 

He urged all free nations to unite in re- 
gional groups for their own protection 
against the slave state aggressors. A Eu- 
rope not united cannot resist the Asiatic 
tide even with our aid. He assured the 
world that we hold all peoples to be of 
equal value. No race or people are held 
to be inferior or expendable. In these in- 
ternational efforts, he expressed the belief 
that the United Nations could be strength- 
ened to be an effective force. 

These are the things that must be done 
to have true peace. They cannot be done 
without an America united in its belief in 
them. With the purpose in full view, with 
the means definitely outlined, there can be 
small doubt but that they will come to pass 
in the heart of America. 


- — 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post] 
Peace, But No APPEASEMENT 


The man who is known by every American 
as Ike, who as a boy dreamed of being a rail- 
road conductor, is now the President of the 
United States. 

The soldier who was advanced from sub- 
ordinate to flag rank to lead the greatest 
military invasion of all time during the Sec- 
ond World War, has now assumed the Presi- 
dency’s burdens and its decisions, and the 
countless perplexing problems which stand 
as barriers to peace in the world. 

President Eisenhower made a brief and dis- 
tinguished inaugural address, proclaiming 
anew our faith; faith, which he called the 
abiding creed of our fathers; faith in the 
deathless dignity of man, governed by eter- 
nal moral and natural laws; faith that es- 
tablishes, beyond debate, those gifts of the 
Creator that are man’s inalienable right, and 
that make all men equal in His sight. 

He pledged his administration to such a 
faith, because by it men are free, and the 
future belongs to free men. 

Abhorring war, because he knows so well 
what war really is, he declared the first task 
of his service to the Nation would be to de- 
velop the strength that will deter the forces 
of aggression and promote the conditions of 
And there will be no appeasement 
of aggressors, since appeasement is a futile 
gesture, proved by common sense and come 
mon decency. 

The President, in one of the most solemn 
moments of his inaugural, said with em- 
phasis for all the world to hear: 

“We shall never try to placate an aggressor 
by the false and wicked bargain of trading 
honor for security. For in the final choice 
@ soldier’s pack is not so heavy a burden 
as a prisoner’s chains.” 

There was a strong spiritual tone to the 
new President's speech, virtually a prayer for 
divine help and guidance in carrying out 
what he referred to as nine fixed principles 
which must direct this Nation’s quest for 
peace in the world, 

Millions of Americans who heard him must 
have felt that here is a man of action who 
will try to the utmost to carry out the lofty 
principles he enunciated so clearly. He has 
often spoken of leading a crusade. At his 
inauguration he actually launched it, a cru- 
sade for peace, freedom, integrity, and pros- 
perity. In this crusade he sounded a call 
for volunteers, not as Lincoln did in 1861, but 
@ call nevertheless, to each citizen to play 
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his indispensable role in the winning of the 
ace. 

mA new era has begun, and what lies ahead 
no one can possibly know, but after hearing 
the President ór reading his address, all 
Americans, regardless of their political affili- 
ation, must feel that the Presidency is in the 
hands of a man of great resources, of faith 
and courage, to whom we can look with 
confidence for the leadership we-have so long 
needed. 


Tribute to Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, 
Ambassador of Peru to the Council of 
the Organization of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 24, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, January 15, I was pleased to 
attend a meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association at which a trib- 
ute was paid to a distinguished leader of 
this hemisphere, His Excellency, Ambas- 
sador Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Peruyian 
representative to the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Iam delighted that the District of Co- 
lumbia “bar established this splendid 
precedent of Pan-American tribute, be- 
cause I feel that far too often in recent 
years there has been a tendency for us 
of North America to forget that basical- 
ly there is hardly a more important area 
in the world for us than the southern 
part of this great hemisphere. 

Most recently, in the course of my own 
services as a delegate to the Seventh 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
in New York, I have noted the splendid 
contributions which have been made by 
our Latin-American friends. 

A highlight of the bar meeting was the 
testimonial address delivered by Judge 
George D. Neilson in honor of Ambassa- 
dor de Lavalle. Judge Neilson has won 
wide acclaim during his service on the 
bench, both for his judicial decisions and 
his many constructive activities in the 
public interest. 

I believe that the judge’s address and 
that of Ambassador de Lavalle will be of 
interest to my colleagues, and so I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
“press release describing the event and 
the text of the two speeches be printed 
“in the Appendix of the RECORD. : 

Needless to say, I am deeply grateful 

for the gracious words of the Ambassa- 
“dor with regard to my own efforts. 
- There. being no objection,- the ad- 
dresses, together with an accompanying 
press release, were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The District of Columbia Bar Association 
tonight for the first time in its history 
honored a foreign diplomat when it paid 
tribute to Ambassador Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle, Peruvian representative to the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States and delegate to the United Nations, 
at a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 2400. 

In a resolution adopted by its Inter- 
American Bar Association Committee, the 
Bar Association expressed its appreciation of 


Dr. Lavyalle’s efforts. to further world peace 
and hemispheric understanding and pointed 
to his distinguished career as an interna- 
tionally acclaimed diplomat, jurist, and law 
teacher. Presentation of the testimonial 
scroll was made by Judge George D. Neilson, 
of the Municipal Court of ‘the District of 
Columbia, following an address of welcome 
by W. Frederick Weigester, chairman of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association’s com- 
mittee on relations with the Inter-American 
Bar Association, and testimonials by Pres- 
ton W. King, president of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association, Frank J. Kelly, 
and Judge Neilson. 

Guests included members of the diplo- 
matic corps, congressional and civic leaders 
and officials of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

Ambassador Lavalle entered public life in 
1910, when he was named a Peruvian dele- 
gate to the Second Inter-American Student 
Congress in Buenos Aires. In 1913, at the age 
of 24, he was appointed org: secre- 
tary in Peru of the American Association for 
International Conciliation of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Later, 
after graduating from the University of San 
Marcos in Lima, he taught law and political 
science ‘at the university. 

Dr. Lavalle in 1941 and 1943 was appointed 
a- member of the committees set up by the 
Law School of San Marcos to coordinate and 
unify American law and study international 
postwar problems.. He was elected a member 
of the first executive commitee of the Inter- 
American Bar Association in 1941, and re- 
elected to that post in 1943. 

In 1947 Dr. Lavalle was elected- chairman 
of the governing board of the Pan American 
Union, and had the distinction of serving 
as the first chairman of the Council of the 
Organization of American States when that 
body. was created in 1948.. Since 1946 he 
has served as Peru's delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly and was chairman 
of the Peruvian delegation to the special 
session of the General Assembly on Palestine. 

Dr. Lavalle has written extensively on law, 
education, and other subjects, He is a mem- 
ber of the Peruvian Academy affiliated with 
the Spanish Academy of Letters, the Peruvian 
Academy of Law and Political Science, the 
Peruvian Society of International Law, the 
Institute of Comparative Law of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the International Law So- 
ciety and a number of other law associations. 


Text or TESTIMONIAL ADDRESS GIVEN BY JUDGE 
GEORGE D. NEILSON HONORING His EXCEL- 
LENCY, DR. JUAN BAUTISTA DE LAVALLE, AM- 
BASSADOR OF PERU TO THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


This is a most significant occasion. To- 
night for the first time in its long and no- 
table history, the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is honoring a great jurist, 
diplomat, and statesman, His Excellency, Dr. 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Ambassador of 
Peru to the Organization of American States 


‘and delegate to the United Nations Organiza- 


tion. We who are assembled here tonight 
are proud to do honor to so great a man— 
to such a good friend. $ 

In 1847 another great Peruvian, Dr. Soldan, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, expressed the 
basic idea that the unity of America’s think- 
ing should always be shown and that all 
America should constitute a single great 
family of nations. This gathering tonight, 
composed of men and women of good will 
and friendship from many Latin-American 
countries and the United States, is tangible 
proof that the views expressed by Dr. Soldan 
have been fully realized and that the great 
Republics of the Americas do constitute a 
single family of nations, 

As we honor Dr. Lavalle, we may receive 
Inspiration from the valiant words of another 
great Foreign Minister of Peru, Dr. Enrique 
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Garcia Sayon, who stated during his visit to 
Washington in 1947 that “The fight for 
health, education, and well-being in the 
Americas is also the fight for democracy.” 

In the 1950 inaugural address of that great 
President of Peru, Manuel Odria, there was 
also expressed friendship for all democratic 
nations, and he made this’ dynamic state- 
ment which shows where Peru stands in ‘the 
present world-wide struggle for liberty and 
freedom. “Facing the advance of com- 
munism in the world, the position of my 
Government is definite and categoric. Peru 
will aline itself, without vacillation or fears, 
on the side of democratic nations and ‘will 
collaborate with them in the decisive hours 
approaching.” 

So, Mr. Ambassador, it is evident to all pêr- 
sons where you, your countrymen, and your 
government stand on the important issues 
of the day. I am indeed’ happy to state that 
you have alined yourself on the side of 
democracy and dignity of mankind. 

On this occasion when we lawyers honor a 
great statesman and jurist, let-us for a Mmo- 
ment turn back the pages of history to the 
beginning of society as we know it today in 
Latin America and the United States. Our 
heritage today, which we so dearly prize, did 
not just happen. It grew step by step from 
a humble beginning over the many years to 
the present day. 

God in his wisdom and goodness raised up 
men of vision and perseverance—men who 
cherished liberty more than life itself, and 
around whose leadership, guidance, and in- 
spiration the true meaning of freedom be- 
came more than a fading dream. It has be- 
come the priceless heritage of the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

When we speak of the struggle for freedom 
and for a better way of life for our peoples; 
we with reverence and humility think of 
such dynamic heroes and leaders as Simon 
Bolivar, the dauntless liberator of six great 
Central and South American countries; Jose 
San Martin, whose tremendous courage and 
vision did so much to liberate and unify the 
great Republics of Argentina, Chile, and Peru; 
Jose Artigas, the father of the independence 
of Uruguay and whose valiant leadership 
has left a lasting impression on the peoples 
of his and other Latin-American countries; 
and Hipolito Unanue, the renowned phy- 
sician, botanist, and statesman, whose great 
contributions to the welfare of his people 
have made him the national hero of Peru, 

Yes, to this long list of great freedom- 
loving torch bearers, we may add with great 
pride our own George Washington, the father 
of this country. 

The spirit of all these leaders is with us 
tonight as we, in this year of 1953, honor 
another great man—our distinguished guest 
of honor. I am sure the great leaders of the 
past, some of whom I have mentioned to- 
night, would be pleased with Dr. Lavalle’s 
record of accomplishment for the common 
good. Being mindful of the spirit-and soul 
which dominated their unselfish and noble 
lives, I am sure that they would say to you, 
Mr. Ambassador, well done—you have fought 
a good fight. You have carried on the strug- 
gle for a better world for your country and 
for your fellowmen in ‘the best traditions of 
a true patriot. Your achievements as a 
member of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union and as a delegate to the 
United Nations, as a member of the supreme 
court of Peru, as a member of the first 
executive committee of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, as a professor of jurispru- 
dence and international law at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, and as a member of the 
staff of the Peruvian delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, are well known to 
all people. 

Yes, Dr. Lavalle, the great leaders of the 
past, if they were with us tonight and ex- 
pressing their esteem for you, might very 
well ‘borrow a text of the renowned British 
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diplomat and poet, Sir Henry Wotton, from 
his The Character of a Happy Life: 


“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill!” 


— 


SPEECH oF His EXCELLENCY Dr. Juan BAU- 
TISTA DE LAVALLE, AMBASSADOR OF PERU TO 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, AT 
THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER GIVEN IN His 
HONOR BY THE INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Judge Neilson, Senator WILEY, Your Excel- 
lencies, distinguished colleagues, ladies, and 
gentlemen, the offering of this magnificent 
banquet, which is honored by the presence 
of so many distinguished personalities of the 
law, politics, and diplomacy constitutes an 
exceptional distinction, for which I have the 
most sincere and profound gratitude. At the 
outset, then, I must express my appreciation 
and pay my respects to the District of Co- 
lumbia committee of the Inter-American 
Bar Association; to its chairman, Mr. W. 
Prederick Weigester; to Mr. Preston W. King, 
president of the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and to Mr. Frank J. Kelly, 
for the eloquent and generous remarks which 
they have just made. 

Especially do I express my cordial appre- 
ciation to Judge George D. Neilson and the 
members of the committee that organized 
this brilliant fiesta of friendship and fellow- 
ship among members of the legal profession. 
Judge Neilson knows the esteem and ad- 
miration that I feel for him, because of his 
eminent judicial qualities, and because of 
his important activities on the traffic com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia, which is 
producing such successful results in its han- 
dling of a problem involving the life and 
security of us all. 

It is a pleasure for me to acknowledge the 
presence at this table of Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEy, a lawyer and parliamentarian of both 
experience and eloquence, whose authority 
in international affairs was once more dem-~ 
onstrated in his recent activities at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, at 
which I had the honor to be present as a 
member of the delegation of my country to 
that assembly. 

I also welcome the presence among us of 
my dear friend and colleague, Ambassador 
René Lepervanche, an accomplished lawyer 
and professor, who as the representative of 
Venezuela has rendered outstanding services 
to the Organization of American States, at 
present being the Chairman of the Council 
and of the Preparatory Committee, for the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference to be held 
in Caracas, the capital of his country, in 
which pan-Americanism is not only a glori- 
ous tradition but a living reality. 

I thank the organizers of this friendly 
gathering for their courteous invitation to 
the ambassador of my country, His Excel- 
lency Don Fernando Berckemeyer, of whom 
I may say as a Peruvian that his efficient and 
brilliant diplomatic activities constitute a 
lofty and faithful expression of the friend- 
ship that exists between Peru and the United 
States of America. 

Additional distinction is given to our meet- 
ing this evening by the welcome presence 
of our illustrious friend Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
who directs with his true gift of statesman- 
ship the complex and growing activities of 
the Pan American Union, the central and 
permanent organ and General Secretariat of 
the Organization of American States, and 
who guides the organization’s program of 
technical cooperation which has had such 
impressive initial success in the service of 
the people and governments of America. 

And we also have the pleasure to have 
among us Df. William Manger, Assistant Sec- 


retary General and Secretary of the Council 
of the Organization, a model international 
official, who has devoted his life to organizing 
and putting into practice the aims and ideals 
of the union of American nations. 

It is understandable that a lawyer whose 
life has been spent in teaching law, in prac- 
ticing his profession, and in performing the 
duties of the judicial office should prefer 
to choose his friends from among those with 
whom he shares their faith in law, their 
veneration of justice, and their devotion and 
loyalty to the honor of the profession. But 
it is fair to acknowledge also that this as- 
sociation with illustrious. colleagues serving 
their country as judges, counselors, and ex- 
perts, practicing the profession with dignity 
and prestige, cultivating the juridical 
sciences and teaching them in law faculties, 
and actively participating in professional 
and international organizations, that is to 
say, professional men who with all their in- 
telligence, knowledge, and experience are 
taking active part in the creation and the 
progress of law, this association has been for 
me at all times a source of inspiration and 
an example of the value and the importance 
of the profession in the world of our times. 

To the lawyers, judges, and professors of 
the American Law Institute we owe that im- 
posing work of systematizing North American 
jurisprudence which is known and appreci- 
ated throughout the world as the American 
“restatement of the law." Eminent North 
American lawyers have also been dedicated 
and persistent collaborators with those two 
institutions of professional cooperation on 
the international plane: the Inter-American 
Bar Association and the International Bar 
Association, which have brought together 
and united men of law in an effort to pro- 
mote closer legal understanding and prog- 
ress. For such accomplishments I wish on 
this occasion to render to them the homage 
of admiration which they so well deserve. 

We all owe a part of our knowledge and of 
our intellectual and professional training to 
the men with whom we associate and to the 
books that we read or study. I wish to ac- 
knowledge publicly the great imprint that 
has been left upon my mind at various times 
in my life by a number of eminent authors 
and professors of the United States. In my 
youth, John Bassett Moore was the first great 
authority in international law. I had the 
good fortune to know him personally, and to 
hear his scholarly lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In the course of my studies I later 
had frequent occasion to resort to his works 
and opinions, which contain the full measure 
of his sound learning, exhaustive research 
ability, and vast experience. His contribu- 
tion to the doctrine and practice of interna- 
tional arbitration in America was immense. 

Turning to the teaching of law, in which 
I have been engaged for more than 20 years 
at the University of San Marcos, at Lima, I 
wish to signalize the influence of a professor 
and author who had a profound understand- 
ing of the contemporaneous currents of jurid- 
ical thought, and whose influence radiated 
throughout the country both from his chair 
at the university and through his writings. I 
refer to Roscoe Pound, or Dean Pound, as you 
are accustomed to call him. His appeal for 
the study of the effect upon social relations 
of the institutions, doctrines, and theories 
of law; of the discrepancies between the law 
in books and the law in action, directed the 
attention of jurists to new aspects of history, 
and to the reality of law as it functions in 
society, and contributed to the adoption of 
new objectives and methods for legal studies. 

Later, when I was a judge, the works of 
Prof. John Henry Wigmore illuminated the 
field of research and of evidence. In respect 
to their fundamental revision of reasoning 
processes and of criticism as applied to judi- 
cial evidence, their utilization of the im- 
mense knowledge of science, of its methods 
and techniques, and of experience drawn 
from judicial life, the works of Dean Wig- 
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more are the most complete, the most 
learned, and the most suggestive that have 
yet been written, and they deserve to be 
esteemed as masterpieces in this fundamen- 
tal field of judicial science. 

To become initiated into the subtleties of 
the legal life of this great Nation is a difficult 
but a rewarding experience for a Latin Amer- 
ican; and these and other North American 
masters have been reliable guides in my ef- 
forts to understand the order and the inter- 
relationship of its jurisdictions, the func- 
tioning of the legal life of 48 States within 
the structure of the Federal Union, as well 
as my guides in that other fascinating under- 
taking which is the study of United States 
case law. They have also helped me to 
understand something of the elements of 
both permanence and of change in the his- 
torical continuity of the common law, the 
pragmatic living system, flexible and hence 
capable of following changes in social life, 
which differs from our own system in its 
method of developing and formulating con- 
clusions rather than in its essential 
principles. 

The adherence and support of the Govern- 
ment of Peru to the work of friendship, 
peace, and cooperation which the Organiza- 
tion of American States is carrying out in 
the continent have given me the unusual 
opportunity of participating in the prepara- 
tion and formulation of the new juridical 
structure of the inter-American system, and 
of taking part as a member of the council 
of the organization in applying the inter- 
national instruments in which that struc- 
ture is expressed. It is in their applica- 
tion to concrete facts that principles and 
institutions always meet their crucial test. 

Creations of the spirit and of the will to 
cooperate in an age that has overcome the 
limitations of space and distance, going be- 
yond the limited and transitory work of in- 
dividuals, institutions represent the durable 
and permanent in the web of collective ex- 
istence. Built upon the solid base of reality 
and experience through- a process of increas- 
ing identification with the ideals, aspira- 
tions, interests, and problems of the peoples 
of America, the work completed by the Or- 
ganization of American States in recent 
years is a work of consolidation, integration, 
and improvement. At the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference held in 1948, the com- 
munity of inter-American interests and re- 
lationships acquired a structure and a con- 
crete form of institutional existence: the 
Charter of Bogotá gave the organization 
unity, permanence, and the stability of law. 
But the charter is more than a form of 
organization; its spirit is expressed in a body 
of principles, methods, and solutions that 
give to the American international order a 
superior moral character, founded upon 
values and ethical dictates to which the 
people of America have repeatedly indicated 
their attachment. This fact permits us to 
state with conviction that the Organization 
of American States has grown to be one of 
the best-organized and most-advanced in- 
stitutions in the international life of our 
time. 

The representation of my country in this 
continental undertaking known as the Or- 
ganization of American States has been an 
extraordinary experience in my life. Since 
its beginning the organization has func- 
tioned in this hospitable and friendly na- 
tion whose greatness and historic destiny 
haye placed it in the vanguard of people 
who love freedom and are determined to de- 
fend it against forces which are striving 
once again to annihiliate the individual and 
to destroy his human personality. In this 
great task in which we have collaborated, 
the friendship and the esteem of my pro- 
fessional colleagues have created in my 
spirit a strong feeling of solidarity and 
attachment, for which I am profoundly 
grateful. 
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President Eisenhower Should Rescind 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower should not hesitate to re- 
scind the lame duck naval petroleum 
reserve order issued by President Tru- 
man in a last minute effort to compli- 
cate and prevent solution of the tide- 
lands controversy in the manner long 
approved by Congress and more recent- 
ly clearly approved by the voters of the 
Nation. 

That President Truman’s order was 
political has not been denied. The Navy 
did not seek the order and so far as I 
can learn refused to take a stand on it 
although placed under pressure to ap- 
prove it. Such approval would have 
given some semblance of legitimacy to 
the order. The truth of the matter is 
that a Navy Department study of naval 
petroleum reserves has convinced the 
Navy that the program is unsound, ex- 
cessive in cost and should be abandoned. 
Oil from naval petroleum reserves was 
not much of a factor in World War II. 

Obviously, if the naval petroleum re- 
serves program is sound the areas re- 
served for future development should 
be set aside from public lands well with- 
in the continental United States where 
wartime operations would be less vul- 
nerable. The off-shore deposits should, 
conversely, from a purely defense 
standpoint, be the first fully developed 
and used because in wartime such areas 
would be exposed to both air and sub- 
marine attacks, and perhaps other 
kinds. That the order was for political 
purposes and not for national defense 
has not, however, been seriously argued 
by anyone and further refutation of a 
possible defense thesis therefore seems 
unnecessary. 

The order purported to make a naval 
petroleum reserve out of lands over 
which the Federal Government has para- 
mount powers and full dominion but not 
ownership. The lands are not legally 
public lands, and there is a serious legal 
question as to whether the President has 
authority to make a naval petroleum re- 
serve out of lands other than public 
lands. To my knowledge, this is the first 
time it has been tried. If in issuing the 
order President Truman meant to classi- 
fy the submerged lands involved as pub- 
lic lands, he was reversing the opinions of 
the legal authorities in his own Justice 
and Interior Departments. The Inte- 
rior Department has refused to recognize 
the claims to these lands made by get- 
rich-quick schemers who first conceived 
the idea of Federal ownership and filed 
applications asking that the valuable 
producing fields be turned over to them 
by the Federal Government lock, stock, 
and barrel. The schemers wanted, and 
still want, to take over these properties 
for nothing and pay the Federal Govern- 
ment 12% percent royalty although the 
leases made by the State of California 


call for a sliding scale royalty averaging 
approximately 35 percent and some 
leases made by the city of Long Beach go 
up as high as 90 percent. 

When these applicants first ap- 
proached the Interior Department with 
their scheme Secretary Ickes refused 
their applications and told them the 
lands belonged to the State of California. 
Later he let them convince him that it 
might be possible to reverse the legal 
position taken by the Government since 
formation of the Union. He then caused 
to be instigated by the Justice Depart- 
ment the suit against California now 
known as the original Tidelands case. 

No evidence was taken in the case 
which was filed in the Supreme Court 
after the Justice Department asked for 
and was refused congressional authority 
for the bringing of the action. Without 
citing any precedent the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Federal Government 
possessed paramount powers and full 
dominion over the submerged lands be- 
low the ordinary low tide line. 

The claimants jubilantly returned to 
the Interior Department and demanded 
that the producing fields involved be 
handed over to them. The Interior De- 
partment refused on the ground that the 
law under which they made their claims 
applied to public lands. Interior said 
the submerged lands were not technically 
public lands. The claimants then 
brought suit to compel the Interior De- 
partment to classify the submerged lands 
as public lands and to honor their claims, 
The suits are pending and still at issue, 
Should the claimants win, the effect of 
the tidelands decision will be to turn the 
offshore properties over to a group of 
schemers who will have paid nothing for 
them and who will have risked nothing 
but the time of their lawyers who have 
been cut in on the deal. Some of these 
lawyers are very competent professional- 
ly and also have political and personal 
friendships reaching as high up as Presi- 
dent Truman. They have pursued their 
purpose with resolve and tenacity, Their 
part and interest in the tidelands fight 
has been little understood, particularly by 
many proponents of Federal control who 
seem oblivious to the fact that the Federal 
victory they seek could easily result not 
in Federal ownership but, instead, owner- 
ship by a clique of claim jumpers whose 
multitudinous overlapping claims are 
held in abeyance in the files of the In- 
terior Department while the claimants 
tread the legal pathway at the end of 
which they expect to find their long- 
sought pot of gold. 

Mr. Speaker, I have recited this his- 
tory of the tidelands cases at some length 
because it is not as well understood as it 
should be. Most people believe the tide- 
lands fight is between the Federal Gov- 
ernment on one side, with a few States 
and some oil companies on the other. 
Actually the controversy is fundamental- 
ly between the Federal Government and 
the States, with the oil companies square- 
ly in the middle holding a promise from 
both the Federal Government and the 
States that their regularly and properly 
acquired rights will not be confiscated or 
expropriated, Back of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, hovering in the shadows, are 
the claimants clutching for an unearned 
bonanza and spreading malicious lies to 
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make it appear that legitimate oil pro- 
ducers are the villains in the drama. 

The only serious possible effect of Pres- 
ident Truman’s order is in relation to the 
applications of the scheming claimants 
for prospecting permits out among a for- 
est of producing wells. President Eisen- 
hower should have no hesitancy in re- 
scinding the order since it serves no 
legitimate purpose. 


Looking at the Far East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, a distinguished newspaperman 
from my district, Hodding Carter, of 
Greenville, Miss., is at present in south- 
east Asia as a representative of the 
United States Information Service. A 
recent article by Mr. Carter in the 
Delta Democrat-Times provides such a 
clear-cut explanation of the mission of 
USIS in Asia that I would like to call it 
to the attention of Members of the 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

LOOKING AT THE Far EAST 
(By Hodding Carter) 

RANGOON, BurMa.—aA friend from home 
has written me a suggestion that I tell the 
readers of the Democrat-Times how I go 
about the assignment which the State De- 
partment has given me here in Asia; so this 
column will treat with the schedule of a 
Mississippi newspaperman on an unaccus- 
tomed mission. 

First, however, it must be explained that 
what I am engaged in is just one aspect of 
the activities of the United States Informa- 
tion Service, a State Department branch 
which is trying throughout the world to 
combat Communist lies with the truth about 
the United States. 

This is done through operating libraries, 
distributing documentary films and news 
releases, publishing weekly newspapers and 
other journals, and providing radio programs, 
But since these mediums are largely imper- 
sonal, an effort is also made to reach people 
personally. 

That's where people like me come in. So 
far, in the 6 weeks I have been in Asia, I 
have flown within India and Burma perhaps 
15,000 miles and traveled by automobile 
and jeep another 1,500, talking to every kind 
of audience imaginable and some which can 
hardly be imagined. In these 6 weeks, I’ve 
averaged two talks a day, including Sundays, 
and in addition, in every city and town I’ve 
visited there have been innumerable confer- 
ences, impromptu meetings and personal 
discussions with educators, politicians, jour- 
nalists, and other molders of public opinion, 

And what do I talk about? The answer 
is just about everything. People over here 
expect visiting newspapermen—we're called 
journalists—to know something about every- 
thing. I've talked about politics, literature, 
the Korean war, agriculture, racial problems, 
the United Nations, American youth, Ameri- 
can morality, religion—well, name it and 
I've talked about it. 

In every audience there are friendly and 
informed listeners, but there are also un- 
friendly, biased listeners, pro-Communist or 
at least anti-American, who believe or pre- 
tend to believe that we are waging germ war- 
fare in Korea, lynch hundreds of Negroes, 
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marry 10 times, hold workers in slavery, are 
markedly irreligious and don't care what 
happens to the rest of the world. 

I found out weeks ago that the best way 
to handle these people is to come out swing- 
ing. I enjoy it, and many in the audiences 
seem to; and I don’t think I could ever be 
successfully heckled in the States after some 
of the expert going over I've had. The 
Russians are busy out here. They're close 
by, they play color identification for all its 
worth, and they have considerable appeal 
to people who have been under western 
colonial domination for so long, people who 
are hungry and so overwhelmingly ignorant. 

But we have friends too. I especially like 
talking to the editors, most of whom have 
known dictatorial treatment and who re- 
spect the American principle of press 
freedom. 

The unfriendly students in the universi- 
ties are the hardest to handle. They are 
not like our students, for they are old be- 
yond their years, and the core of pro-Com- 
munists among them is a disciplined and 
aggressive group in each university. They 
ask mean questions, and though they are 
in the minority, they are so well organized 
as to dominate the questioning. And behind 
these Asiatic students is a tradition of re- 
bellion. Throughout Asia, the students have 
been the leaders in violent action, and too 
many of them listen to the siren song of 
communism, 

I don’t think I'm overoptimistic when 
I say that our programs out here seem to 
be making headway, slow headway, but sure, 
Ambassador Chester Bowles has done a mag- 
nificent job of bringing India closer to 
America. Here in Burma, the Burmese and 
the Americans agree that internal commu- 
nism has been halted and that we are begin- 
ning to make friends again. 

Throughout Asia, Americans, far better 
known than I, are spending months away 
from home on speaking trips, and hundreds 
of others are living in Asia, helping improve 
Asiatic health and economy, directing the 
State Department and USIS and technical- 
cooperation programs. 

It isn’t easy, but it’s exciting. I wasn’t 
sure how much good we were doing out here 
when I first arrived. I think now that de- 
spite errors, mistakes in personnel, and an 
understandable lack of experience in this 
new kind of world diplomacy, the Americans 
are beginning to do a job. I’m glad I'm 
having a part in it. 


A Taft to Ireland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 24, 1953 — 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “A Taft to Ireland?” published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
24, 1953. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Tarr To IRELAND? 

It would be reasonable for President Eisen- 
hower to consider appointment of William 
Howard Taft 8d as Ambassador to Ireland. 

He is the 37-year-old son of Senator Ros- 
ERT A. Tarr and grandson of the late Presi- 
dent, afterward Chief Justice, William How- 
ard Taft. But it is not simply because of 
these distinguished family connections that 


young William Taft appears entitled to some 
favorable attention concerning the Irish mis- 
sion. 

For 3 years William H. Taft 3d served as 
Deputy Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in Ireland. His 
relations in Eire seem to have commended 
him, for it is reported that his ambition 
is backed by substantial Irish groups in this 
country. 

That opens up another aspect of William 
Taft. Formerly he was professor of Gaelic 
culture at Yale University, strong indication 
of a keen interest in Irish traditions and cul- 
ture, which couldn’t fail to be valuable in 
the diplomatic post he seeks. Perhaps he 
even speaks Gaelic. If so he would prob- 
ably be the first ambassador from this coun- 
try able to converse with statesmen and 
people of Eire in their historic and beloved 
language. 

Senator Tart is taking a “hands off” atti- 
tude about his son’s idea, but the two Sen- 
ators from Connecticut are seconding it. All 
in all, Professor Taft's qualifications deserve 
friendly study in connection with the am- 
bassadorial appointment. 


Tribute to Railroad Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to pay tribute not only to 
the engineman and fireman of the 
Pennsylvania’s Federal Express which 
crashed into Union Station on January 
15 but to every railroad man involved, 
including the towerman, the entire train 
crew, and the employees of the station 
master’s office. 

As a former railroad employee and the 
son of a former railroad engineer, I can- 
not help but feel proud of the way these 
employees performed in an emergency. 
And as Frank Edwards, radio com- 
mentator, said: 

Perhaps it is a miracle. Certainly it is a 
miracle compounded of quick thinking, split- 
second teamwork, and outright heroism. 
Every man in that train crew knew his job 
and did it. Years of experience telescoped 
into seconds when human lives hung in the 
balance. 

And because the men performed as they 
did in the crisis, what might have been a 
major disaster became a miraculous escape 
for many. You don’t buy that kind of 
courage for so much per hour. 


As part of my remarks, I include a 
story which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of January 17, 1953, con- 
cerning the engineman of the train, and 
also an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of January 22, 1953, prais- 
ing the skill, improvisation, and team- 
work involved in cleaning up the wreck- 
age in time for the arrival of inaugural 
visitors. 

The article and editorial follow: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of January 17, 1953] 
STUCK To Post, Is ENGINEER'S PROUD- REPORT 
(By Joseph Ives) 

PHILADELPHIA, January 16.—“Mother, I 

stuck to my post. Idid what I thought the 
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railroad and my passengers would want me 
to do, and I got out of the cab by myself. 
No one. helped me,” 

With these first, reassuring words spoken 
to his wife, Pennsylvania Railroad Engineer 
Harry W. Brower, 62, settled himself in his 
Philadelphia apartment to seek the rest a 
physician had ordered for him. 

Brower was home from Washington, home 
a few hours after the crack Pennsylvania 
Railroad passenger train he was piloting had 
crashed into the concourse of the Capital’s 
Union Station. 

I was unable to see Brower today. No one 
could but members of his family. But his 
wife gave me a graphic account of his home- 
coming. 

NOT MUCH TO SAY 

“His first words to me were that he had 
stuck to his post,” Mrs. Anna Brower said. 
“And then he remembered to let me know 
that he was all right. 

“There weren't too many words passed 
between us when he came home. He really 
didn't have much to say, and neither did I. 
But I remember saying to myself when I 
saw him, ‘God surely was with you.’” 

God was with Harry Brower, and with the 
301 passengers in the 16-car Federal he 
piloted into Union Station. Forty-three per- 
sons were hurt, but no one was killed. And 
his superiors quickly complimented Brower 
for his presence of mind in sounding his loco- 
motive horn to warn of the impending crash, 

Some of the officials were on hand last 
night at the railroad station here to escort 
Brower home when he arrived from Wash- 
ington by train. But Brower, a modest man 
in the eyes of his friends, would have no 
ceremony, 

GOES HOME ALONE : 

He made the trip here in the cab of the 
Congressional. When the limited pulled into 
Philadelphia, Brower climbed down to the 
platform, walked up a little-used stairway 
to the street and rode home alone. 

Engineman Brower went to work for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 42 years ago. For 35 
years he has been an engineer, and since 1942 
has operated only on two crack trains—the 
Federal and the Congressional. The crash 
Thursday was the first in which he’s ever 
been involved. 

Brower is local treasurer of the Philadel- 
phia Brotherhood of Locomotive En 
and, with whatever time is left from his 
duties, does charitable work in the south- 
west section of Philadelphia for the Masons, 

Tomorrow, in Washington, Brower will go 
back to work. Officials there said Brower 
would be at the controls of the Congressional 
at 4 p. m. when the de luxe train moves out 
of Union Station. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of January 22, 1953] 


MIRACLE AT UNION STATION 


The surprise and disappointment with 
which arriving inaugural visitors noted the 
absence of any wreckage at Union Station 
constituted a real tribute to the remarkable 
efficiency of the railroad clean-up crews, 
Travelers had seen in their newspapers or 
on television screens the devastation wrought 
in the concourse by the runaway Pennsyl- 
vania express train last Thursday. They had 
expected to see with their own eyes the un- 
usual spectacle—a sort of added attraction 
of Washington’s quadrennial big show. 
Somehow, many of them felt cheated. 

It was hard to believe that such a major 
transformation could have been achieved at 
the terminal in so short a time. Last Thurs- 
day morning the concourse had been a scene 
of utter confusion and destruction. A giant 
locomotive and several of its cars had crashed 
through the floor of the concourse, wreck- 
ing everything in their path and coming to 
rest on a lower level. Over the week end & 
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veritable miracle of reconstruction and re- 
pair had been achieved by engineers and la- 
borers who had worked around the clock. 
With the aid of some Government cranes, 
railroad and terminal personnel soon had 
cleared away the wrecked cars—leaving the 
heavy locomotive in the basement for later 
removal—and had covered over the jagged 
hole with a temporary but substantial floor 
of asphalt. Even the wrecked stationmaster’s 
office and newsstand had been restored and 
placed in operation, as though nothing had 
happened, It was a fine demonstration of 
American skill, improvisation and team- 
work—however disappointing the product to 
the curiosity seekers. 


Let’s Go, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 24, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem en- 
titled “Let's Go, America,” written by 
W. E.. Lee, editor of the Smith County 
Pioneer, Smith Center, Kans. 

It seems to me this poem is most ap- 
propriate, in view of the inspiring mes- 
sage of confidence and faith that was 
given to our Nation by President Eisen- 
hower last Tuesday. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Let’s go, America! 

Let’s fight the trend 

Toward statism. 

Let's end 

Government that shackles men 

And makes them vassals of the state. 


Let's go, Americal 

Let’s pioneer once more 

In unknown worlds of human needs. 

Let's soar 

Above the levels reached in other lands 
And give all men a chance in Freedom’s soil. 


Let's go, America! 

Let’s protect the old, the weak, 
The lame, the halt, the blind, 
Let’s seek 

The ways the Master taught 
To deal with all mankind, 


Let's go, America! 
Let’s go ahead with Ike 
To a stronger, cleaner, better U. S. A. 
Let's strike 
For better living, purer laws for all 
And keep America our land the impregnable 
citadel of Freedom. 
—wW. E. (Bill) Lee. 


Katyn and Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a radio broadcast delivered by 
me on December 21, 1952, over radio 


station WSPR in Springfield, Mass., and 
several other radio stations: 


In the short time allotted to me, it is im- 
possible to adequately cover the subject as- 
signed to me; to wit, Justice for Poland. 
One cannot mention Poland, especially an 
American, without having his mind reflect 
back to America’s pioneer days. Kosciusko 
and Pulaski came to our country when we 
were a small infant Nation fighting for 
liberty and freedom, They, along with hun- 
dreds of other Polish heroes, won undying 
glory in aiding us to win the American Revo- 
lution, 

They were not soldiers of fortune nor wan- 
derers thrown on the surface of troubled 
waters by the love of adventure or the quest 
of money or emolument. These men fought 
hard and long to establish the principles 
of liberty and justice on their own soil of 
Poland before they came to aid America. 
They were imbued with this spirit by their 
own country, and it is only natural that 
when they had given their best for these 
sacred ideals without success across the 
water, they should hear the shot fired at 
Lexington that was heard around the world, 
with an eager ear. The principles of human 
liberty and justice are essentially the same 
in every nation, climate, or land. They 
were eager to resist a mighty empire that was 
trying to wrest from a struggling people their 
desire for independence, 

It was the men from across the ocean 
representing all nations, and including the 
men and women from Poland, who made our 
great country the No, 1 nation on the globe. 

A year ago last September, our Congress 
authorized the creation of a special commit- 
tee to investigate the massacre of over 14,000 
Polish officers and civilians at Katyn at the 
beginning of World War II. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives appointed me 
as chairman of that committee, This com- 
mittee convened last January, held hearings 
in Washington and in Chicago before asking 
Congress to go across the ocean and record 
additional evidence in order to complete 
our hearings. 

In holding hearings in London and in Ger- 
many, the Katyn Investigating Committee 
established a precedent in that for the first 
time in recorded history, a congressional in- 
vestigating committee held hearings in a 
foreign land concerning the commission of 
an international crime which was committed 
by one of two governments, to wit, Germany 
or the Soviets. 

History records a great number of interna- 
tional crimes, mass murders and atrocities, 
but the nation who perpetrated the crime 
was always known to the rest of the world. 
In other words, two historical precedents 
were created by the Special Katyn Commit- 
tee. First, our Congress investigated the 
first international crime in world history 
where one nation had accused the other of 
its commission; and this is the first neutral 
investigation or trial ever held to establish 
the official guilt of the perpetrator. Second, 
never in history has an authorized commit- 
tee created by one government held hearings 
and recorded evidence in other countries to 
establish the guilt of an international crime 
which was committed by either of two other 
nations, 

When the bodies of thousands of Polish 
officers buried in mass graves in the Katyn 
Forest were found in the spring of 1943 by 
the Nazi soldiers within 48 hours after the 
Germans announced the finding of these 
bodies, the Soviet Government immediately 
accused Germany of these mass murders. 
For a year and a half before the Germans 
discovered the bodies, Polish leaders, in- 
cluding General Anders, Ambassador Kot, 
and others held numerous conferences with 
Stalin, and Molotov, and Vishinsky asking 
what became of those thousands of Polish 
heroes who disappeared in the spring of 
1940 while the Soviets were in control of 
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the area surrounding the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk, Russia. 

When our committee was abroad, we re- 
corded the testimony of 61 witneses in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and also recorded 
118 exhibits. At the opening of our hearings 
in both places we publicly invited the Soviets 
and the Polish Communist governments to 
send witnesses before the committee if they 
had any factual information they desired to 
present on the Katyn Forest massacre. Last 
February, in Washington, both the Soviet 
and Polish Governments publicly refused our 
formal invitation. Furthermore, on several 
occasions we publicly broadcast invitations 
to the Soviet and Polish Communist Govern- 
ments to come before our committee and 
especially when we were holding hearings in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Six medical experts of the twelve who ex- 
amined the bodies of the slain Polish soldiers 
back in 1943 appeared before our committee 
when we were at Frankfurt, Germany. These 
six doctors whose names are known all over 
Europe established beyond all question of 
doubt that the mass murders of the Poles at 
Katyn were committed in the spring, in the 
early spring, of 1940. That was a year and 
a half before the Germans took over this 
territory in the Katyn area. 

When our committee made its final re- 
port, we presented overwhelming factual evi- 
dence from the first and only neutral com- 
mission ever formed to hold hearings on the 
Katyn massacre. The report established be- 
yond any question of a doubt that it was 
the Russians who killed the Poles at Katyn. 
We also clearly stated at our hearings across 
the water that this massacre was only one 
of a great number of atrocities and barbarous 
international crimes committed during the 
period leading up to and during World War 
II. Dachau, Buchenwald, Lidice, and other 
vicious mass murders committed by Hitler 
will be historically recorded on the same 
black pages as the Katyn massacre. Hitler 
and his criminal accomplices have already 
paid the penalty for their crimes. 

Now, my friends, it is a remarkable fact 
that after our committee started holding 
hearings the Soviets started their propaganda 
about germ warfare. That was nothing more 
than a smoke screen in order to try to cover 
up the devastating evidence the Katyn com- 
mittee was uncovering and unraveling re- 
garding the truth of the Katyn massacre. 

At the time our committee opened its 
hearings in the fall of 1951, several news dis- 
patches came out of Korea charging the 
Communists with murdering United Nation 
and American prisoners of war. It was re- 
vealed in the dispatches that these prisoners 
of war were shot in the back of the head at 
the base of the skull and that the bullet 
came through the forehead of the victims. 
Testimony was unanimous before our com- 
mittee that every Pole who was massacred 
at Katyn was killed in an identical manner, 
Further evidence was produced that this sys- 
tem of extermination has been an accepted 
Communist method of mass killing for years. 
Since our Congress started to investigate the 
12-year-old massacre of Katyn, we have not 
heard any further report of mass murders 
coming from the Korean area in over 14 
months. It is safe to assume that the Katyn 
investigation brought a halt to massacres in 
the Korean area. 

When we were at Frankfurt, Germany, 
Congressman MacHrowicz, a member of our 
committee, and I flew to Berlin to talk at an 
opening session of a convention of free 
journalists from Eastern and Western Europe. 
At that convention after our speeches were 
delivered, we conferred with many of these 
journalists and they all stated that our 
Katyn committee placed the Russian propa- 
ganda machine on the defensive for the 
first time in over 10 years. One of those 
journalists showed me a transcription of a 
radio broadcast that was sent over the Mos- 
cow radio 3 nights before. This broadcast 
was trying to explain why the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment did not appear before our com- 
mittee and testify about Katyn. Their an- 
swer was the usual Communist line that we 
were a capitalistic committee and they would 
not dignify our committee by appearing 
before us, z 

Our committee, through the seyen volumes 
of evidence that we have submitted and 
which the Congress hád recorded, made four 
recommendations to Congress. The recom- 
mendations follow: “i 

1. We requested the President of the 
United States to forward the testimony and 
evidence in finding of our committee to the 
United States delegates to the United 
Nations. 

2. We requested further the President of 
the United States issue instructions to the 
United States delegates to present the 
Katyn case to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

3. We requested that appropriate steps be 
taken before the General Assembly to seek 
action before the International World Court 
for the violations of the international law 
recognized by civilized nations. 

4. We requested the President of the 
United States to instruct the United States 
delegation to seek establishment of an inter- 
national commission which would investi- 
gate other mass murders and crimes against 
humanity and genocide that is now taking 
place behind the iron curtain. 

Now my friends, I believe our committee 
accomplished a great work, Our task was 
a hard one. Our report was unanimous on 
the guilt of who committed the crimes. All 
future history will record and posterity will 
know that the great international crime at 
Katyn was committed by nobody but the 
Soviet Communist Union. 


From One Father to Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 24, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “From One Father to Another,” 
published in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FROM ONE FATHER TO ANOTHER 


Former President Harry S. Truman has 
contributed a genial little note of history In 
connection with the “big change” which took 
place in Washington last Tuesday. At the 
foot of the steps leading up to the platform 
on which he was about to take the oath 
President Eisenhower asked Mr, Truman a 
question. 

Mr. Eisenhower was curious to learn how 
it was that Maj. John Eisenhower had been 
called home from Korea to witness the inau- 
guration. He explained that his son had 
been disturbed about it, fearing that it 
seemed he had been singled out for a special 
privilege. Incidentally, Major Eisenhower 
will soon be back in Korea. 

Mr. Truman replied, “I had a hand in it.” 
In his new office in Kansas City he informed 
newsmen that he issued an order to General 
of the Army Omar Bradley to tell Gen. Mark 
Clark to send Major Eisenhower home “so he 
could be at the inauguration and if anyone 
wanted to raise hell about it he—Clark— 
could say I ordered it.” The former Presi- 
dent added that if things had been “another 


way” he would have wanted Margaret on 
hand. 

Mr. Truman added that President Eisen- 
hower expressed deep gratitude for his ac- 
tion. We believe we can safely widen the 
scope of that appreciation for an act of kind- 
ly forethought over a very large area—among 
many millions of Americans, 


Research To Increase Supply of Pure 
Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
which I have prepared on the subject 
of research to increase the supply of pure 
water. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CASE 


The problem of obtaining increased sup- 
plies of usable water at an economical cost 
is with us now, and will become more and 
more serious in the next few years. One 
most important answer to this problem lies 
in expanded research leading to the eco- 
nomical conversion of sea water and brack- 
ish water into pure water. 

If we can develop feasible methods of con- 
version we can rely on sea and brackish wa- 
ter as an eventual source of all the potable 
water we can ever use. Recent developments 
indicate that further research will substan- 
tially reduce the costs of conversion proc- 
esses so that their use will prove economical- 
ly feasible in many circumstances. This re- 
search will be accelerated and coordinated as 
a result of legislation with which I have 
been associated and which was enacted by 
the last Congress. 

Under the terms of Public Law 448, the 
Secretary of the Interior set up the program 
last year and appointed an advisory Council 
on Saline Water Program consisting of nine 
outstanding citizens including Mr. Henry J. 
Schmitt, editor of the Aberdeen American 
News, of Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Mr. J. J. Cronin, 
vice president of General Motors Corp.; Dr. 
Lee A. DuBridge, president of California In- 
stitute of Technology; Dr, Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University; Dr. George 
D. Humphrey, president of the University of 
Wyoming; Dr. Louis Koenig, director of re- 
search of the Southwest Research Institute; 
Dr. James R, Killian, Jr., president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Shep- 
pard P. Powell, of Baltimore; and Dr. Robert 
G. Sproul, president of the University of 
California. 

This advisory council held its first meeting 
in Washington December 16 and the mem- 
bers have since submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior summaries of the comments 
made by them in the course of the meeting. 
The summary submitted by Mr. Schmitt, of 
South Dakota, illustrates both the imagina- 
tion and the common sense that must to- 
gether go into this program. 

Public Law 448, which authorizes the De- 

ent of Interior to seek ways and means 
of developing an inexpensive method for con- 
version of sea water to potable uses and de- 
mineralizing of brackish water, presents a 
challenge to the Department and this group 
of advisers, 

It seems to me that we must pass this 
challenge on to the best talent in our univer- 
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sities and private industry. Engaging the 
interest of intelligent individuals in this 
very technical and long-range research pro- 
gram will require the expenditure of more 
sums of money than the Congress has now 
appropriated for this project. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, I believe the $2,000,000 now 
budgeted for a 5-year period is too limited 
and will sharply restrict the development of 
@ sound research program, 

To accomplish the intent of Public Law 
448, I believe the initial steps are: 

1. Obtain all information now available on 
desalination. 

2. Correlation of all data on the Nation’s 
brackish water situation. 

3. Integration on the research project of 
all Government agencies concerned with 
water-supply problems. E 

4. To command the interest of private in- 
dustry, our schools and universities and the 
public, I suggest a specific publicity program 
pointing out the Nation’s water situation. 

5. Seek the attention of private industry 
and our universities through personal visits 
and correspondence. 

Other members of the advisory group have 
discussed conservation of our present fresh- 
water supply and I believe this should be 
pursued. Another aspect to the conserva- 
tion angle is the many millions of acre-feet 
of fresh water now running into salt-water 
bays and oceans. 

Without localizing this Nationwide prob- 
lem, I want to point out that nearly every 
city in South Dakota except those on the 
Missouri River faces a water shortage. A 
cheap method of demineralizing our brack- 
ish water would be a great boon to the 
plains area farmers because of the irrigation 
possibilities, 

I want to stress my belief that the actual 
task of research on the desalting and demin- 
eralizing of water should be left to private 
industry and our universities with the Fed- 
eral Government supplying sufficient funds 
to make possible a comprehensive. program, 
I am sure all of us will agree that these 
groups have never failed to meet-a challenge 
and I am confident they will find the answer 
to our water-supply situation. 


_If Two Other Justices Had Switched Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel that every patriotic American 
should read the editorial by Robert R. 
McCormick, editor and publisher of the 
Washington Times-Herald, entitled “If 
Two Other Justices Had Switched Votes.” 

The insidious drive that is being made 
by the Communists in the United Na- 
tions to destroy the liberties of our people 
by supplanting our Federal Constitution 
calls for prompt action. I am including 
as a part of my remarks the editorial 
of January 26, 1953, to which I have 
referred: 
Ir Two OTHER JUSTICES Hap SWITCHED VOTES 

Clarence Manion, dean emeritus of the 
Notre Dame Law School, made a speech last 
week warning the United States of its peril 
of being dominated and controlled by Com- 
munists and Socialists through entrance into 
treaty commitments under the United Na- 
tions. He said that the Communist strategy 
was to capture America from within, and 
that the means of doing so lay in treaty law. 
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“Through the negotiation of treaties, which 
unfortunately become the supreme law of 
the land as soon as they are ratified by the 
Senate,” said Dean Manion, “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is being repealed 
and the private, personal concerns of the 
once free American citizen are being turned 
over to international authorities dominated 
and controlled by Socialists and Commu- 
nists.” 

Mr. Manion referred to the Supreme Court 
decision in the test of the constitutionality 
of Mr. Truman’s seizure of the steel industry 
to show how close the danger has approached, 
In that case Chief Justice Vinson and two 
of his associates, Justice Reed and Minton, 
held that the ratification of the United Na- 
tions Charter by the Senate had given the 
President power to seize private property, 
the Constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing. No such authority had been 
granted Truman under any law, and the fifth 
amendment affirmatively denied the possi- 
bility of such authority. 

Yet Chief Justice Vinson argued that when 
the U. N. Charter was adopted, the United 
States thereby accepted in full measure its 
responsibility in the world community and 
an obligation for the suggestion of acts of 
aggression. Mr. Vinson then related these 
asserted obligations to the war in Korea, 
American participation in which by Execu- 
tive order was justified on the ground that 
U. N. had called upon its members to render 
every assistance to repel aggression there. 

The Chief Justice contended, therefore, 
that this was all the authority the President 
required to take any action to render as- 
sistance, including the seizure of private 
property. The strike in the steel industry 
was held to be impeding the extension of as- 
sistance in Korea; so, the President was 
acting in fulfillment of his obligations under 
treaty to U. N. in taking over the steel in- 
dustry in order that production might be 
resumed, 

“Our treaties,” said Mr. Vinson, “represent 
not merely legal obligations but show con- 
gressional recognition that mutual security 
for the free world is the best security against 
the threat of aggression on a global scale.” 

Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association, commenting on 
the extraordinary logic of this argument, 


states, “The Chief Justice succeeded in get-_ 


ting two other members of the Supreme 
Court to join with him in this revolutionary 
doctrine whereby the United Nations Char- 
ter would become superior to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If he had suc- 
ceeded in getting two additional members of 
the Supreme Court to side with him, the 
United States would then and there have 
ceased to be an independent republic. 

“We would have become a puppet state of 
the United Nations and would have been 
committed and bound by whatever the 
United Nations does or directs us to do. We 
would have had a full-fledged world govern- 
ment overnight, and this is exactly what 
may happen under so-called treaty law un- 
less a constitutional amendment is passed 
protecting American rights and American 
law and American independence against the 
effect of United Nations treaties negotiated 
with the cooperation of our ever-compromis- 
ing State Department, which under its self- 
declared assignment of being a world leader 
has, in fact, become a mere abject follower 
of foreign ideas.” 

Dean Manion joins Mr. Holman in urging 
the need of a constitutional amendment 
which puts all future treaties forever under 
and subordinate to the Constitution, rather 
than allowing them, as now, to assert su- 
periority to the Constitution. Pending such 
action, he suggests a moratorium on all new 
treaties and a joint resolution suspending 
all previously. ratified treaties where they 
conflict with the constitutional rights of any 
American citizen or invade the reserved con- 


stitutional powers of any individual State of 
the Union. 

Senator Bricker, of Ohio, has reintroduced 
the joint resolution for the limitation of the 
treaty power and forbidding the substitution 
of executive agreements in lieu of treaties, 
which won the support of almost 60 of his 
colleagues last year. We urge Congress to 
waste no time in approving this amendment 
and submitting it to the States, for the Re- 
public is threatened with subjection under 
treaty law to the same kind of Communist 
despotism that our military might has been 
organized to prevent. 


What Can America Expect From the 
Republican Party? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
should like to include a significant edi- 
torial submitted by my friend, Muriel 
Tolle, of San Diego, Calif. It is entitled 
“What Can America Expect From the 
Republican Party?” by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. 


WHAT Can America Expect FROM THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


The American people are now divided into 
two groups—those who are riding a wave of 
relief from what they called creeping social- 
ism and those who are engulfed by a wave 
of apprehension concerning big-business 
fascism. p 

The first group anticipates effortless pros- 
perity and the second group anticipates 
planned scarcity. 

As a matter of fact, neither of these con- 
ditions could result from the new Republi- 
can administration; no abrupt change is 
possible. 

And the American optimists and pessimists 
had better settle down to the realities of the 
situation, 

There is one simple rule of politics that 
we all should keep in mind: We Americans 
have always had the kind of government we 
wanted, and as long as we have the secret 
ballot we will continue to have it. 

We had the New Deal because we voted 
for it. 

We scrapped Truman’s New Deal by voting 
against it. 

But what we have now is a question 
mark. 

The political philosophy of the Eisenhower 
administration is yet to develop. 

And it will develop along the lines that 
we, the American people, want it to develop. 

The Republicans were out of power for 20 
years; they are certainly not going to do 
anything to get voted out of power again 
in 1954 or 1956. 

The big question, therefore, is not what 
Eisenhower’s economics are, but what will 
the people want them to be. 

This raises the key question, How good 
will our judgment be? 

This much is certain: Our judgment won’t 
be any better than our information. 

We are probably the most propagandized 
and confused generation in history. 

Our ignorance of simple economic prin- 
ciples is shocking and frightening—particu- 
larly when we realize that our decisions will 
control the situation. 

What does all this mean? 
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It means that every American citizen 
should, on New Year's Day, 1953, resolve to 
become more intelligent and better informed 
in that simple and thrilling field of knowl- 
edge known as economics. 

After all, economics is nothing but a study 
of how we make our living, pay our taxes, 
and build security for our old age. 

Each of us should read, study, discuss, 
and decide unselfishly and honestly what is 
best for all of us. * 

We must curb our natural desire to decide 
things in favor of our own personal, short- 
run advantages. 

Farm organizations, labor unions, business 
associations, should all resolve to give bal- 
anced considerations to the needs of all the 
people. 

That means that members of the farm, 
labor, and business groups have a special 
responsibility as individuals to throw their 
weight toward statesmanlike policies rather 
than selfish use of power. 

Every adult American shares this respon- 
sibility. 

If we fall, it won't be Eisenhower’s fault— 
it will be our fault. 


Resolution Adopted by United World 
Federalists of Iowa, Inc. j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the United World Federalists 
of Iowa, Inc. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


The foHowing resolution was passed by the 
executive council of the United World Fed- 
eralists of Iowa, at its meeting in Waterloo, 
Iowa, January 17, 1953: 

“We call upon President-elect Eisenhower 
to take the lead in lifting the present crush- 
ing burden of taxes, in freeing us from the 
regimentation that threatens our free-enter- 
prise system, in ending the appalling loss of 
American lives through war, and to do so by 
calling a charter review conference of the 
United Nations, at which the U. N. can be 
given the power of just and enforceable law 
necessary to prevent aggression and end the 
wars that imperil our freedom, lives, and 
resources,” 


A Nest of Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the observa- 
tions of Felix Morley on the Communist 
problem in the United Nations. This 
article appeared in the November 5, 1952, 
issue of the Pathfinder and will, I know, 
be of interest to a good many people, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WorLD AND Us 
(By Felix Morley) 
A NEST OF REDS 


Many people were shocked when an Amer- 
ican woman, employed at a salary of $9,000 
a year by the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions, admitted recently to having been a 
member of the Communist Party, 

Furthermore, she said in reply to ques- 
tioning: “I haye never apologized for joining 
the Communist Party. I never intend to.” 

This woman is only 1 of 14 Americans on 
the United Nations Secretariat who have 
so far been asked about their past or pres- 
ent Communist affiliations, by members of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
As yet, she is the only one who has answered 
frankly. Most of those examined haye re- 
fused to testify, on grounds of possible self- 
incrimination, Some have been defiant. 

Alfred J. Van Tassel, a $12,840-a-year ex- 
ecutive in the U. N. Technical Assistance 
Administration, did not hesitate to talk back, 
He told Senators Herbert O'Conor, Homer 
Ferguson, and Willis Smith that questions 
about Communist connections are irrelevant 
to employment in the United Nations, which 
includes members of every political com- 
plexion. 

In this inquiry the Senators are handling 
a hot potato, and know it. For the plain 
fact is that Americans on the U. N. Secre- 
tariat owe no more loyalty to Washington 
than they do to Moscow. Trygve Lie, the 
U. N. Secretary-General, has been cooperative 
in firing one suspect American employee and 
placing others, including Van Tassel, on com- 
pulsory leave. But this does not solve the 
issue, on which Mr. Lie is seeking advice from 
a panel of eminent jurists. 

The Charter of the United Nations, being a 
treaty with all other governments belonging 
to the U. N. (including Russia), was approved 
by the Senate on July 28, 1945. Only two 
votes were cast against it. 

Article 100 of that Charter, defining the 
duties of the Secretariat, says that its mem- 
bers “shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other au- 
thority external to the Organization. They 
shall refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as international ofi- 
cials responsible only to the Organization.” 

The difference between the national dele- 
gations to the U. N. Assembly, on the other 
hand, and the permanent Secretariat of the 
U. N., should also be kept in mind. The dele- 
gations, like that headed by Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky of Russia, come only for the peri- 
odic meetings of Assembly and Council. The 
members of the Secretariat are the regular 
staff, living and working in New York, or 
traveling around with special privileges as 
international officials. 

Of course, every Russian member of the 
Secretariat is a Communist. So is every Pole, 
every Czech, and at least most of those from 
the pro-Russian countries belonging to the 
U.N. 

We know now that at least one American 
on the staff of the U. N, has been a Commu- 
nist and is proud of it. Apparently there are 
several more, 

What Americans don't know, but would 
like to find out, is what President Truman 
was thinking about when he not merely per- 
mitted, but actually insisted, that the offices 
of the U. N., in New York, should be devel- 
oped as a protected nest of Reds. 

For it was President Truman who told the 
Senate he wanted the U. N. Charter ratified 
as drafted, without any changes or modi- 
fications. 

The Senate, forgetting its constitutional 
responsibility to scrutinize and criticize, 
obeyed. And we have Communists sheltering 
in we palatial buildings of the U. N. as the 
result. 


Dixie Boy Claims Best 1952 Corn Yield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
best corn yield in the Nation for the year 
1952 yet reported to the Farm Journal, 
a highly respected and valuable farm 
periodical, was 214 bushels per acre, 
grown by Lamar Ratliff, a 4-H Club boy 
of Prentiss County, Miss. 

I think that his record, along with 
records of others reported in the same 
article, are of interest to the Congress; 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the short article from Farm Journal 
be inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dix Boy CLAIMS Best 1952 Corn YIELD 


Best 1952 corn yield reported to Farm 
Journal so far as 214 bushels per acre, grown 
by 12-year-old Lamar Ratliff. If you think 
he lives in the Corn Belt, you're wrong. He’s 
from Prentiss County, Miss. 

That's a lot of corn, but not a record 
yleld. Last year Cledith Rowe, of Magoffin 
County, Ky., grew 233.2 bushels on a solid 
acre, and Ben Courtwright, Logan County, 
Ill., harvested 256.9 bushels from half of a 
2-acre piece where corn was alternated with 
cucumbers. 

To take the lead in the 1952 race, young 
Ratliff harvested 321 bushels from his 
1%-acre field, or 214 bushels per acre, 
County Agent W. T, Smith certified the 
yield. 

Before plowing last spring, the Mississippi 
4-H'er and his father spread 35 wagonloads 
of manure, 600 pounds of 6-8-8. They side- 
dressed the 144-acre field with 800 pounds 
of nitrate of soda (16 percent nitrogen) 
when the corn was knee high, 

The field was planted with Funk’s G-711, 
a hybrid developed by Funk Bros., of Bloom- 
ington, who claim that it bears two ears on 
80 percent of its stalks. Rows were spaced 
24 inches apart, and drilled—one kernel 
every 6 inches. 

Lamar beat the drought by irrigating with 
water from his father’s pond. 

Dry weather apparently cut yields 
throughout the Corn Belt. Earl E. Bennett, 
Wells County, Ind., harvested 189.64 bushels 
from his alternate-planted acre. Bennett 
took top honors in the 1949 Golden Acre Ad- 
venture when he alternated corn with soy- 
beans and grew 221.03 bushels on half of a 
2-acre field. 

Cledith Rowe, last year’s solid-acre win- 
ner, bowed to his sister Lula this year. Her 
acre made 151.5 bushels, while Cledith's 
made 145. 


Veterans’ Administration Repeat Loans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD & copy of a 
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letter which I wrote to the Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration and 
his reply concerning repeat GI loans. 

Several persons had spoken to me 
relative to what they thought were 
abuses to the GI loan program. I be- 
lieve the following letters clarify the 
situation, and are of considerable in- 
terest to veterans and loaning agencies. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Custer, S. DAK., December 24, 1952. 
Gen. Cari R. Gray, Jr., 
Veterans’ Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Gray: What is the current 
regulation of the Veterans’ Administration 
with respect to repeat GI housing loans? 

Recently, I was told that veterans have 
been able to get a loan on one house, sell it, 
and get another loan or another house, etc. 

The thought has been expressed to me 
that the intention of the original law was 
to give the veteran an opportunity to have 
his own home, but not to finance him in 
a chain of speculations, 

Your advice on current regulations and 
figures on what has been done in this regard 
will be appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1953, 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CasE: We are in receipt of 
your letter of December 24, 1952, requesting 
information concerning current regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration with respect 
to repeat GI housing loans. 

Under the current provisions of the gov- 
erning law any veteran who has not used 
his GI guaranty entitlement after April 20, 
1950, on a loan for the purchase or construc- 
tion of residential property has entitlement 
available equal to the difference between 
$7,500 and the amount chargeable against 
his benefit on account of prior loans. Such 
available entitlement may be used to guar- 
antee any eligible loan for the purchase or 
construction of residential property. For ex- 
ample, if veteran A obtained a GI loan 
to purchase a home in 1947 and such loan 
was guaranteed in the amount of $2,000 the 
veteran would have available $5,500 guar- 
anty which could be utilized in connection 
with another loan to purchase or construct 
residential property to be occupied by him 
as his home. If the credit factors are satis- 
factory the eligible veteran may obtain the 
second GI loan by satisfying the require- 
ment of intention to occupy the property as 
his home. The veteran’s statement that he 
intends to occupy a dwelling as his home 
may be accepted by the lender unless the 
lender has actual knowledge of the veteran’s 
intention to circumvent the statute. In such 
case the facts should be reported to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration before the loan is 
closed and, if confirmed upon investigation, 
the loan would not be guaranteed. However, 
if a loan is eligible for guaranty the veteran 
is entitled under the statute to a repeat GI 
loan until his available entitlement is ex- 
hausted. As a practical matter, however, it 
is exceedingly difficult in many areas of the 
United States to obtain a GI loan by using 
partial entitlement unless the guaranty re- 
maining available is equal to 60 percent of 
the amount of the loan desired. Conse- 
quently many veterans who have guaranty 
entitlement available in some amount less 
than the maximum of $7,500 for home-loan 
purposes are unable to obtain repeat GI loans 
even though they are eligible for such loans 
under the existing statute. 
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‘There is another category wherein repeat 
loans are possible and in all probability such 
is the matter about which your inquiry is 
primarily concerned. Public Law 475, 
Eighty-first Congress, April 20, 1950, gave to 
the Administrator the discretionary author- 
ity to exclude prior use of guaranty entitle- 
ment in recomputing a veteran's available 
entitlement if the security for the prior guar- 
anteed loan (1) has been taken (by con- 
demnation or otherwise) by the United 
States, any State, or local government agency 
for public use, or (2) has been destroyed by 
fire or other natural hazard, or (3) has been 
disposed of by the veteran for compelling 
reasons devoid of fault on his part. Under 
the latter category the sale of the property 
because of reasons of health of the veteran 
or a member of his immediate family, or 
because of loss or change in location of the 
veteran's employment are examples of com- 
pelling reasons which are acceptable to the 
Veterans’ Administration. In any event no 
favorable action toward restoring the vet- 
eran his guaranty entitlement for use in a 
second or repeat loan is taken unless the 
Veterans’ Administration has been complete- 
ly released from its liability as guarantor or 
insurer of the prior loan. 

It is our considered observation that the 
Veterans’ Administration is not under the 
foregoing authority permitting the veteran 
to obtain GI loan financing to underwrite a 
chain of speculations. Our reports show that 
in the 16 months ending in November 1952 
the Veterans’ Administration guaranteed or 
insured 508,375 loans to veterans. Of this 
number 1,726 loans were authorized by the 
exclusion of prior use of entitlement by the 
veteran. These figures show that about one- 
third of 1 percent of the loans guaranteed or 
insured by the Veterans’ Administration dur- 
ing this period were repeat loans. With this 
small ratio of repeat loans we feel that we 
are exercising reasonable discretion under the 
authority given the Administrator by the 
statute. You may be assured that each case 
is properly reviewed to determine that ac- 
‘ceptable reasons for disposal of the property 
are substantiated. before a veteran's request 
for restoration of prior used entitlement is 
favorably considered. 4 

We trust this information acceptably an- 
swers your inquiry, but if further questions 
arise concerning this matter we will he 
pleased to consider them at your request, 

Very truly yours, 
F. W. KELSEY, 
Assistant Administrator for Finance. 


Nomination of Charles E. Wilson To Be 
Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Sale of Stock Holdings Called 
Wrong in Cases Like Wilson’s,” written 
by David Lawrence and published in the 
tack York Herald Tribune of January 26, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
SALE OF STOCK HOLDINGS CALLED WRONG IN 

Cases LIKE WILSON’s 
(By David. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 25.—Decision of 

Charles E. Wilson to sell his stocks in General 


Motors so as to qualify for the post of Secre- 
tary of Defense in President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet doesn’t solve the problem of “con- 
flict of interest.” It really makes matters 
worse in the future for the Government of 
the United States, It means that some of 
the most capable men in America will here- 
after refuse high Government posts rather 
than undergo either the innuendoes of lack 
of integrity or the financial sacrifices in- 
volved. 

The issue is so fundamental that it can do 
incalculable damage to the defense program 
now and perhaps later if a war should break 
out. 

Already the three Secretaries proposed for 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy are 
in hot water. They are being told in effect 
by the Wilson precedent that they must.sell 
their holdings in order to win Senate con- 
firmation. Mr. Wilson himself is proposing 
that they be allowed to keep their stocks, but 
be disqualified from sitting in any matter 
affecting their former business connections or 
stock ownership. This would be accom- 
plished bya general directive and there is 
precedent for such delegation of authority 
in the Defense Department. Louis A, John- 
son as Secretary of Defense issued such a 
directive placing in the hands of the late 
Stephen A. Early, Under Secretary of De- 
fense, all matters relating to the allocating 
of Air Force contracts, This was done even 
though Mr. Johnson had divested himself 
of all stocks in airplane companies, 


SIMPLE SOLUTION SEEN 

There are many men who have made suc- 
cesses in relatively small business, family 
owned, which cannot be sold on the Stock 
Exchange or disposed of readily without con- 
sequences far more serious than a money 
loss. Few successful businessmen will want 
to become involved in such a tangle in 
their business and personal affairs just to 
come to Washington fora relatively brief 
tour of duty. 

Should the Congress allow such a situa- 
tion to go uncorrected? -There is a simple 
solution. It is to amend the present law so 
as to require the disqualification of any of- 
cer of the Government who is confronted 
with a conflict of interest and to specify 
that an alternate may be appointed by the 
President from inside or outside the Gov- 
ernment. Such an alternate should be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 

It is regrettable that this wasn't can- 
vassed a month ago, because Mr, Wilson is 
paying a penalty that he should not have 
been required to bear. He offered, it is 
reported, not only to trustee his stock but 
to derive no benefit at all from its appre- 
ciated value during the time he was in Gov- 
ernment service and also to give to charity 
such dividends as might result from tue in- 
crease in value. This certainly satisfies the 
intent of the law, which prohibits a Gov- 
ernment Official who may be interested in 
the pecuniary profits or contracts of a cor- 
poration from transacting business with 
such a corporation. It would have made 
him plainly disinterested. But this offer 
didn’t satisfy senatorial sentiment. 

Mr. Wilson is represented as having got- 
ten off on the wrong foot in the hearings, 
He was in reality the victim of an honest 
conscience, a forthrightness of expression 
due to a lack of political guile,and a dis- 
inclination to take seriously the inference 
and implication voiced in Congress that, 
because he had once been in General Motors 
he couldn’t deal fairly and justly with any 
contracts involving that company. 

The broad political issue has been stated 
with characteristic bluntness by Senator 
WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon, who is quoted as 
saying: 

“It’s not a question of whether or not he 
(Wilson) meets the objection of the law by 
selling his stock in the General Motors Corp. 
I am challenging the matter because it is a 
question of public policy to have a man with 
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Mr. Wilson's past economic connections sit- 
ting in judgment on defense contracts. It 
violates a basic principle of American 
justice.” 

DURKIN COMPARISON NOTED 


But the same might be said of Martin 
Durkin, the new Secretary of Labor, whose 
past economic connections have been with 
the American Federation of Labor, which is 
an interested party in getting pay increases 
for its members through government stabili- 
zation action. His department, through the 
wage and hour division personnel, assists in 
checking certain control functions on wages. 
Mr. Durkin also will sit In the Cabinet as a 
judge of labor policies—and rightly so be- 
cause the President’s Cabinet must neces- 
sarily comprise representative opinion from 
all groups and classes, 

To exclude men with experience in large 
business enterprises or in big labor organiza- 
tions from serving the government on the 
theory that their views might be damaging 
to public policy is a form of thought control 
which true liberals will be the first to con- 
demn. No honest man should be regarded 
as ineligible to serve his government because 
of past economic connections. 

Every one who knows the facts about de=- 
fense contracts knows that, while General 
Motors may get a large dollar share of the 
business because it is equipped with plants 
and facilities to do the job economically, the 
making of such contracts is really an incon- 
sequential and incidental part of the duties 
of a Secretary of Defense, who normally dele- 
gates such matters to subordinates anyway. 

Congress modified a law to let General 
Marshall become Secretary of Defense despite 
a provision that forbade any one being ap- 
pointed who had served in the armed services 
within the previous 10 years. It was assumed 
that General Marshall could sit in judgment 
on matters affecting the Navy and the Air 
Force without a conflict of service loyalty. 
Just why Charles E. Wilson was not to be 
permitted to have the benefit of the doubt in 
the same way—especially when he could have 
put his stocks into the hands of a trustee 
with no share to himself in any increased 
value of the stocks—will not be understood 
except as a hypocritical concession to polit- 
ical expediency at the expense of future serv- 
ices to the American government by com- 
petent business men. It is a tragedy whose 
after-effects cannot but impair the efficiency 
of the government in future crises and give 
comfort to the class-conscious partisans who 
relish every opportunity to exclude men of 
thrift and business success from the councils 
of government. 


Address Delivered by Charles Rozmarek, 
President of the Polish-American 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an address de- 
livered by Mr. Charles Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress, 
as part of a radio series under the title 
“Justice for Poland.” 

I have known Mr. Rozmarek for a 
number of years and esteem him highly 
for the patriot and outstanding citizen 
that he is. . He has done great workin 
the cause of freedom and I know his 
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observations will be examined with keen 
interest by people everywhere. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY JOSEPH A. 
DANCEWICZ 


Ladies and gentlemen, this program now 
opens its seventh consecutive year. Its goal 
continues the same—Jjustice for Poland. We 
in America love freedom and democracy. We 
have fought and died for those cherished 
principles. But at Yalta and Tehran our 
leaders abandoned the principles of justice 
and principles of Atlantic Charter. That is 
why today it is our duty and obligation to 
do all in our power to help Poland to regain 
freedom. 

Poland has had a long and proud history 
of freedom and independence. She has made 
her great and lasting contribution to the 
culture and progress of the world. Art and 
science have been enriched by the genius of 
the Poles. On the field of battle, she has 
fought for freedom and justice in her own 
behalf and in ours as well, Today Poland 
is in the grip of a tyranny which threatens 
her own salvation and that of Europe, the 
United States and the world. She is strug- 
gling to free herself from that grip. Within 
Poland there are millions of men and women 
who love freedom and who are striving for 
it. They need the help of America and they 
need it in increasing measure. Now we must 
ask ourselves frankly this question. What 
can America do to convince Poland and 
other captive nations that we in this country 
have a sincere and deep desire to have them 
back in the society of free nations? What 
can we offer beyond friendly words and 
vague gestures? 

If we are honest in our intentions we must 
have the courage and vision to face the facts. 
We must acknowledge the tragic mistakes 
committed at Yalta and Tehran and act to 
correct those errors. We must show Poland 
and the world that the agreements which 
enslaved millions of people in countries all 
over the globe contained grave injustices that 
threaten the peace of mankind and must be 
repudiated. 

This program—justice for Poland—is ded- 
icated to this cause and we call upon all 
freedom-loving Americans to join with us 
in this crusade of liberation. Today we are 
opening this new series of broadcast with an 
address by an outstanding American of Polish 
descent, Attorney Charles Rozmarek, of 
Chicago. President of the Polish-American 
Congress since 1944 and of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance since 1939, Mr. Rozmarek has 
long been an effective and eloquent leader in 
the struggle for justice for Poland. In 1945, 
he led a Polish-American Congress delegation 
to the first United Nations conference in San 
Francisco and to the first Paris Peace Con- 
ference the following year. Mr. Rozmarek 
is, therefore, an ideal speaker to open this 
new series of broacasts. 


REMARKS BY CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT OF 
THE POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC, 

As national president of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, which represents and unifies 
6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, I am 
pleased at this opportunity to open the new 
Justice for Poland radio series. 

This program initiated seyeral seasons ago 
by Dr. Karol Smotczynski, of Chicopee, presi- 
dent of the Western Massachusetts Division 
of the Polish-American Congress, has brought 
to radio listeners an array of brilliant minds, 
leaders in political, diplomatic, journalistic, 
and professional life of America, all of whom, 
presented the just cause of Poland to thou- 
sands of fellow-Americans, 

I take this occasion to tell you briefly about 
the history and objectives of the Polish- 
American Congress. More especially, I want 
to report to you on some of the important 


activities which are being carried on to 
further our objectives. 

The main purpose of the Congress, which 
was organized in 1944 was to help unify the 
American war effort and to work for a just, 
durable peace based on the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the concept of the “four 
freedoms.” Closest to our hearts, after our 
own American victory, was the restoration 
of a free, independent, and integral Poland— 
the land of our forefathers and the first to 
resist both Nazi and Soviet aggression. We 
were even then, in 1944, disturbed at the 
trends in Allied diplomacy which threatened 
the future of Poland and of all freedom- 
loving peoples. We saw the dangers in the 
policy of appeasing Soviet Russia, 

Such a realistic attitude was unpopular 
and unfashionable at a time when we all were 
filled with the spirit of wartime cooperation. 
Nevertheless, the Polish-American Congress 
took the position that continued compromise 
with Soviet demands would only defeat the 
idealistic war aims of the truly democratic 
nations. We maintained that the principles 
which had given hope to the suffering peoples 
of the world should not be sacrified on the 
altar of wartime expediency. Our warnings 
were unheeded, but our fears have been 
justified, 

In all of its activities and statements since 
1944, the Congress has repeatedly called for 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter and re- 
spect for the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live. As many of you know, we have 
been especially vigorous in our criticism of 
the Yalta agreement, which gave almost half 
of Poland's territory to Soviet Russia and set 
the stage for complete Communist domina- 
tion of the anti-Communist Polish people. 

What has happened in Poland has also 
occurred in the other countries of central 
and eastern Europe, Like Poland, they had 
hoped and expected to regain their freedom 
after the dark, horrible years of the Second 
World War. Instead, all of them now find 
themselves betrayed and lost behind the iron 
curtain. They are lands of despair and dis- 
appointment, where government dictatorship 
and the dreaded secret police ride roughshod 
over human rights and all democratic values 
and concepts. They are countries whose for- 
eign policies are dictated from the Kremlin 
and whose economic systems are being ham- 
mered into the Marxist pattern to serve as 
obedient links in the Soviet scheme of things. 

Main emphasis in the past work of the 
Polish-American Congress has been on the 
restoration of a free, independent, and in- 
tegral Poland. This, of course, is still the 
ultimate, long-range objective. The force 
of world events, however, has linked the fate 
of Poland with the fate of all other enslaved 
nations. 

The Polish-American Congress now guides 
itself by the principle that the best way to 
help Poland and all other dominated coun- 
tries is to take the firm stand against the 
over-all, subversive forces that threaten free- 
dom everywhere. Convinced that commu- 
nism has replaced fascism as the active, sin- 
ister menace to world security, the Congress 
is now mobilizing its efforts and resources to 
help strengthen American democracy and 
check the spread of Communist influence 
here and abroad. 

America today faces the greatest danger in 
all its history. With almost one-half of the 
world’s population committed to slavery it 
becomes increasingly clear that the master 
of the Kremlin intends to become master of 
the world. While in 1939 the Soviet Union 
embraced about 200,000,000 people, today it 
rules over nearly 800,000,000 people. It is 
now in a stronger position than it has ever 
been in its entire history. 

The road to peace will now be long and 
difficult. In these dark days one of the most 
encouraging signs is the awakening of the 
American Nation to the grave dangers of 
Communist aggression. Since the Korean 
war a profound change has taken place in 
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American public opinion. Fortunately for 
all concerned, the policy of appeasement has 
been supplanted by a policy of sound realism 
toward Russia. 

Do not underestimate, however, Commu- 
nist influences in this country. Soviet spies 
are everywhere. Beware of the Judases in 
our midst. America’s weakness is Russia’s 
strength, American planes, ships, and 
atomic bombs must be tripled. We have to 
win the armament race with Russia. There 
is a great deal to worry about but the darkest 
hour is always before the dawn, 

We are going to win but it is going to cost 
us much blood, tears, and money. Liberty 
is worth all the sacrifices involved. 

The Polish-American Congress will con- 
tinue, expand, and intensify these. efforts. 
We shall never relax in our campaign to 
strengthen American security and oppose 
those who would undermine it. We shall 
never relent in our crusade to revive the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the 
concept of the four freedoms, With God’s 
help, the conscience of mankind will one day 
restore peace and freedom to Poland and the 
other enslaved nations of the world, 


Hidden Subsidies on Air Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent article 
by Edward A. Harris in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch of January 9, 1953, con- 
cerning the bill to separate the hidden 
airlines subsidies from compensation for 
the cost of carrying air mail, a bill in- 
troduced by my former colleague in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Heselton, 
and myself to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission and 
of several congressional committees un- 
der the chairmanship of men of both 
parties. 

I believe that this article by Mr. Har- 
ris will provide solid and factual back- 
ground information for all Senators in- 
terested in this important reform, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prospect BRIGHTER FOR ENDING HIDDEN SUB- 
SIDIES ON AIR MAIL—MORE SUPPORT Ex- 
PECTED IN- New CONGRESS FoR Brit To 
REQUIRE Exacr ACCOUNTING FOR FUNDS 
Pam OuT BY CAB 

(By Edward A. Harris) 

WASHINGTON, January 9.—Prospects are 
bright that the new Congress finally may 
act on legislation separating the Federal 
Government’s annual air-mail subsidy of 
more than $70,000,000 from the compensa- 
tion actually earned by the commercial air- 
lines for carrying foreign and domestic mail 
which amounted to only $47,000,000 in the 
1952 fiscal year. 

At present, in accord with the controversial 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, the subsidies 
are concealed in the total mail pay to air- 
lines. This has led in recent years to strong 
and repeated demands for an end to such 
hidden subsidies, so that the public can 
know to what extent individual airlines have 
outgrown infancy and are able to stand on 
their own feet. It would also enable the 
taxpayer to know exactly how much of his 
tax dollar is going to private airlines, 
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‘There appears to be no great objection to 
a reasonable subsidy for airlines where such 
subsidies are needed, since it is considered 
in the national interest to help nurture the 
growth of such lines and encourage the 
speedy flow of mail. As airlines become self- 
supporting, the Civil Aeronautics Board elim- 
inates their subsidies. For example, the Big 
Four airlines—Eastern, United, American, 
and Trans-World Airlines—now receive prac- 
tically no subsidies. 


PROLONGED DISPUTES 


Various “separation” bills, endorsed in 
principle by most of the major airlines, have 
died of mutilation after prolonged disputes 
in congressional committees over technical 
difficulties involved in computing mail pay 
and subsidy. 

The best bill designed to carry out the 
separation, in the opinion of many observers, 
was the Kennedy-Heselton bill, drafted by 
JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, then a House Member and now a Sen- 
ator, and Representative JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Republican, of Massachusetts. It was passed 
without dissent in the House during the 
Eighty-first Congress, but was blocked in 
the Senate, which also stymied it in the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

There are two main reasons for increased 
optimism on the part of those who favor 
passage of the Kennedy-Heselton measure, 
which is sure to be reintroduced in sub- 
stantially the same form in the new Eighty- 
third Congress. For one thing, KENNEDY will 
be in a more strategic position to iron out 
the wrinkles that have thus far prevented 
? by the Senate. Secondly, the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, which 
last summer reversed its once-favorable at- 
titude toward the Kennedy-Heselton bill, will 
now be headed by Senator CHARLES W, TOBEY, 
Republican, of New Hampshire. Senator 
Toser can be counted on to support strongly 
any measure he believes is in the public 
interest. 

FACTORS IN DELAY 


Some proponents of an effective separation 
bill have expressed suspicion that many of 
the major airlines are giving lip service to 
the principle of separation while seeking to 
smother the progress of such measures with 
technical objections. They point out that 
legislators such as Senator Pat McCarran, 
Democrat, of Nevada, and Senator Owen 
Brewster, Republican, of Maine (who last 
year lost his fight for reelection to the Sen- 
ate), have opposed the Kennedy-Heselton 
kind of bill, and add that both men have 
often reflected the views of the big airlines. 

Even the CAB has been accused of dragging 
its feet in studies designed to provide con- 
gressional committees with facts for an effec- 
tive separation bill. This agency, under the 
existing law, has a blank check on postal 
revenues for payment of airmail subsidies, 
a situation that leaves the deficit-ridden 
Post Office Department quite unhappy. 

up his feelings about the CAB, 
Kennedy once said: 

“As far as I can determine, most of the 
road blocks in the way of carrying out this 
reform (separation) have been put there by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Naturally the 
CAB finds the present system conyentent, 
since they can spend almost unlimited mil- 
lions of dollars cut of the airmail appro- 
priations of the Post Office Department and 
not have to come to Congress in the first 
place to justify the money or, in the second 
place, to account for what happened to it.” 

After much prodding of this sort, the CAB 
eventually made a report last year, giving its 
best estimate of the amount of subsidy paid 
airlines in the 1952 fiscal year as compared 
to earned compensation—the first time such 
an administrative separation was made since 
the act was passed in 1938. 


BREAKDOWN ON PAYMENTS 


This study showed that mail pay to United 
States foreign and domestic carriers totaled 


about $117,000,000 in the 1952 fiscal year. 
Of this amount, $62,731,000 went to the in- 
ternational airlines, including $44,153,000 
or 71 percent for subsidies and $18,218,000 
or only 29 percent for the actual cost of 
carrying the mail. 

Mail-carrying domestic airlines during 
that fiscal year received total payments of 
approximately $54,269,000, of which $26,049,- 
120 or 48 percent represented subsidies and 
$28,219,880 or 52 percent was earned. All of 
these figures are approximations based on 
the CAB analysis. The combined subsidy 
percentage for both domestic and foreign 
United States air carriers was about 60 per- 
cent. 

Separation of subsidies for the airlines 
from the cost of carrying the mail was 
strongly recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission in its report on the Post Office De- 
partment, recommended by President Tru- 
man in three successive budget messages to 
the Congress, and urged by a number of 
congressional committees under the chair- 
manship of members of both major parties, 


A Real Break for Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Real Break for Consumers,” 
written by Albert Maisel and published in 
the February 1953 issue of Redbook 
magazine. 

I have been advised by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the article 
slightly exceeds the two printed pages 
allowed under the rule, and that the 
cost of printing it in the Rrecorp will be 
$210. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REAL BREAK FOR CONSUMERS 
(By Albert Maisel) 

When you finish this article, I hope you'll 
be mad all h—mad enough to sit 
down and write a letter like the one you will 
see on page 31, (Letter not included in this 
reprint.) 

For this is the story of the lowest crea- 
tures on Washington’s totem pole, Joe and 
Jane Consumer. That’s right: it’s your 
story and mine and that of a hundred and 
fifty-seven million more of us. 

We consumers are the vitally important 
cogs who make the wheels go round. The 
hard-earned dollars we spend are what keep 
the farmers and the railroads and the oil 
companies booming. They stoke the fires in 
half a million factories. They pay the sala- 
ries of more than 3 million Federal employ- 
ees. The prosperity of everybody, from the 
tailor to the tax collector, would go glimmer- 
ing the minute we stopped spending those 
emaciated, ever-vanishing, oh, so important 
greenbacks of ours. 

But down in Washington, the weight we 
throw around could be lifted by a toy bal- 
loon, There, we're just the faceless mil- 
lions, the silent sad-sacks of the lobbyless 
majority. 

But, how come? 

How can we be so vitally important—and 
so utterly unimportant—at the same time? 
Behind this paradox lies a set of sad facts 
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about the consumers’ lot in this year of our 
Lord, 1953. 

Sad fact No. 1 is that, as consumers, we're 
almost totally unor and therefore 
almost totally ineffective. when it comes to 
stating our case before Congress or the exec- 
utive agencies. Almost all of us, in earning 
our incomes, have some strong organization 
to speak out for us; to marshal the pressures 
that get action in Washington. 

If we're farmers, we have the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Union and the Farm Bureaus 
and a host of other powerful bodies. If we're 
businessmen, we have the chambers of com- 
merce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and thousands of other industrial 
associations. If we're workmen, we have the 
A. F. of L., the CIO, the railroad brother- 
hoods, the United Mine Workers, and so on 
down the line. Doctors have the powerful 
American Medical Association, bankers the 
American Bankers Association. 

Whenever such producer groups feel that 
they need some special legislation to help 
them out—or whenever they feel that their 
interests might be threatened by some pro- 
posed legislation—they have no trouble at 
all in getting their side of the case before 
Congress, For most of them maintain per- 
manent lobbying staffs in Washington for 
just that purpose. In a recent survey of 
lobbyists’ salaries, Senator Cart HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, found more than 135 of them col- 
lecting larger pay than the very Congress< 
men they try to influence. Forty of these 
pressure mobilizers were getting over $50,000 
a year each—and you can be sure no one paid 
them that kind of money for not being 
effective. 

There’s nothing illegal, nor even unethical, 
about that. These are registered lobbyists, 
doing a legitimate job for the business and 
industriai and labor groups that employ 
them. 

But who represents consumers? 

You can count off the exclusively con- 
sumer-sided organizations on your own 
fingers. 

There is a National Association of Con- 
sumers. But it hasn’t been able to afford 
even a part-time Washington lobbyist. Its 
chairman concedes, somewhat sadly, that its 
title is infinitely more impressive than its 
membership. 

One of the most powerful of these local 
groups is the Consumer Conference of Cin- 
cinnati, another coordinating body, this 
time with 73 cooperating organizations, 
But don't get too excited. All 73 of these 
coordinated organizations, according to Con- 
sumer Conference President Mrs. Dennis E. 
Jackson, have a combined membership of 
no more than 1,200. The counterpart St. 
Louis Consumer Federation and New Or- 
leans Association of Consumers are similar- 
ly blessed with powerful sounding titles— 
and similarly unburdened by phalanxes of 
militant members. 

Much larger is the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America. But this and 
similar groups are primarily organizations 
of consumers for the purpose of running 
cooperative business ventures: groceries, 
rural electric cooperatives, co-op insurance 
plans and co-op medical and health groups. 
The league does maintain a Washington of- 
fice with a tiny staff. It lobbies, like any 
other businessmen’s group, when the busi- 
ness interests of its member organizations 
are threatened by, for example, adverse tax 
legislation, 

Two other outfits that sound like consum- 
er representation and lobbying groups— 
Consumers Union and Consumers Re- 
search—turn out, upon closer examination, 
to be publishing and product-testing or- 
ganizations. Though each occasionally 
sends someone down to Washington to testi- 
fy before Congress, neither maintains even 
one Official in Washington, registered under 
the Lobbying Act, to make a full-time job of 
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pushing proconsumer legislation or fighting 
anticonsumers measures. 

Next comes the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with five and a half million 
American members, almost all of them 
housewives and therefore intensely con- 
sumer minded. The federation could swing 
a lot of weight in Washington. And it is 
trying hard to look after the interests of 
consumers, but it is handicapped by a 
limited budget, and has only four semipro- 
fessional lobbyists to do a job that is theo- 
retically bigger than that of any other 
group, because there is some kind of con- 
sumer interest in every piece of legislation 
ever considered. 

Finally, there are the big lobbies of the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Union, the NAM and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. These 
organizations recognize that their members 
are consumers as well as producers, and they 
therefore usually throw their weight in when 
a matter of public benefit is recognizable 
from their own varying viewpoints. 

In a sense, these organizations. embody 
the public’s dilemma—which is, of course, 
that producers and consumers are the same 
people; that every working person is a pro- 
ducer of something and a consumer of many 
things. There is a problem only because, 
somehow, we all seem to do a better job of 
advancing our producer interests than we do 
of protecting our consumer interests; and 
because there are more ways and places for 
anyone to get a hearing as a producer than 
for him to be heard as a consumer. 

What it comes down to, then, is that there 
are no actual special interests who are 
other people to be found out and fought and 
exposed as villains; there are only ourselves, 
sometimes acting selfishly and hurting the 
whole public, but more often merely neglect- 
ing the general welfare because we're busier, 
as the saying goes, “taking care of No. 1.” 

Congressmen tend to regard the big organ- 
izations primarily as representatives of their 
own special group interests. And sometimes 
their special interests—as farmer-producers 
seeking high farm prices, for example, or as 
worker-producers seeking higher wages—run 
counter to those of consumers in general. 
Thus, in practice, they turn out to be part- 
time allies rather than full-fledged con- 
sumer-representing organizations. 

On the other hand, it’s a mistake to think 
of the lobbies and pressure groups as all- 
evil, or even necessarily evil at all. That 
kind of talk is too easy; too simple to hold 
much truth. 

For the fact is that today most producer 
groups are enlightened enough on most mat- 
ters to see beyond their own immediate, sel- 
fish gains. And eyen when one of them does 
try to steal a march, other groups often in- 
tervene. The business, labor, and farm lob- 
byists, for example, are frequently very effec- 
tive watchdogs—of each other. 

Nevertheless, the almost total nonexist- 
ence of a consumer lobby has stymied pub- 
lic officials and Congressmen who have tried 
to do a decent job for their consumer con- 
stituents. In these instances, it is not so 
much that anyone is against the general wel- 
fare; it’s that no one is vocally for the con- 
sumers’ interests. A typical example came to 
light in the struggle to clean up filthy whole- 
sale-produce markets—a truly scandalous 
situation which Redbook exposed in all its 
shocking detail in a series of articles by 
Howard Whitman last May, June, and July. 

Back in 1945 the House Committee on 
Agriculture began to dig into this fetid mess. 
Two years ago committee Chairman Harold 
D. Cooley introduced a bill that would have 
resulted in the tearing down of the filthiest 
and most rat-ridden market centers and 
their replacement by modern, sanitary build- 
ings. The new markets, more efficient than 
the old, would have reduced the cost of 
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handling foods, cut prices for millions of 
consumers. 

“We specifically invited consumers and rep- 
resentatives of consumer groups to testify,” 
Congressman Cooley recalls. “But not one 
single representative of such a group ap- 
peared at the hearing, nor did any“individual 
specifically designating himself a consumer 
ask to be heard.” 

What was the result? In the House that 
year the spirited drive of Cooley and a few 
other Congressmen won unanimous passage 
for this obviously worthy measure. But, 
lacking the public pressure that a real con- 
sumers’ lobby could haye mobilized, the bill 
died in the Senate when the session ended. 

The next year, the Cooley bill was again 
introduced. Once more, consumers—who 
should have shouted for the measure—didn’t 
even utter a few polite mouse-squeaks. When 
the New Markets bill came to a vote, the 
House rejected it 181 to 161. 

Nor is this an isolated example. Every 
session of Congress considers and passes 
scores of bills that vitally affect your interest 
as a consumer. But at the hearings on these 
bills, virtually no one appears to speak up 
in your behalf. 

Last year, for example, the Banking and 
Currency Committee was considering amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act, the 
omnibus bill that sets up price and wage 
controls and the allocation of materials. 
During weeks of hearings, 87 witnesses repre- 
senting labor, agriculture, and industry had 
their innings. Only three witnesses spoke 
up forthe consumers. And all three togéther 
got to the committee's ear for less than an 
hour. A 

All of which brings us up against sad fact 
number two: That almost the whole struc- 
ture of the Pederal Government is built to 
accommodate our producer, rather than our 
consumer, interests. 

The vast Department of Agriculture is 
dedicated to the prosperity of the farmers. 
The Interior and Commerce Departments 
exist largely to serve and regulate businesses 
and industries; the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board are busy with the affairs of 
banking and finance; the Labor Department 
was brought into existence in order to give 
governmental recognition to labor. 

Congress follows the same pattern. Every 
major producers’ group has a committee, in 
both the House and the Senate, to protect 
and foster its interests. Industry, for ex- 
ample, has Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees in House and Senate. Farmers 
have the Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tee in the Senate and the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in the House. Labor and manage- 
ment can always get a hearing before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
and the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Bankers turn to the Banking and 
Currency Committees in both Houses. Stock 
raisers, mining interests, and lumbermen 
have the two Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Even the special interests of 
small business have their watchdogs in the 
Senate and House Small Business Commit- 
tees. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. These agencies 
and committees aren't in existence to work 
against consumer interests. Indeed, many 
of their activities are regulatory or investi- 
gatory—clearly in the general public’s in- 
terest. The only point is that each is orient- 
ed originally in producer-group terms and 
has responsibilities toward producer groups; 
each affords’ access to authority for its own 
particular producers. That’s all right, too; 
no one is proposing to abolish the great Fed- 
eral departments or the producer-oriented 
congressional committees. 

But the fact remains that we consumers— 
all 157,000,000 of us—have never had a com- 
parable congressional group assigned to study 
our needs and protect our interests. Instead, 
year after year, hundreds of bills that vitally 
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affect all of us are drawn up and put through 
for passage by committees set up basically to 
serve producer interests and which thus are 
especially responsive to pressures from highly 
organized and well-heeled producer-interest 
lobbies. 

Between sad fact No. 1—the lack of con- 
sumer organization—and sad fact No. 2—the 
way the Washington set-up reflects a pattern 
of producer-slanted thinking and responsi- 
bilities, we're bound to put up a fairly poor 
show for ourselves (or get half a hearing) 
whenever we try to speak as consumers. 

A typical example of how the consumer 
gets left out in the cold is the case of the 
censored price-spread report. This story got 
its start in the spring of 1949, when farm- 
ers were complaining about the ever-grow- 
ing gap between the prices they got for their 
crops and the prices you paid for the same 
crops in retail food markets. 

As producers, the farmers wanted a bigger 
share of the consumer dollar. As organized 
producers, they turned to their friends, the 
farm-bloc Senators on the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. Without much trouble, 
they got a subcommittee set up to investi- 
gate the problem, and an appropriation to 
hire a staff. 

Up to this point everything was going 
smoothly. But when the subcommittee got 
down to work, under Senator Guy M. GIL- 
LETTE, from the tall-corn State of Iowa, it 
owe it had a whole herd of bulls by their 

It investigated the skyrocketing prices of 
coffee—which had soared in 6 weeks from 
26 to 92 cents a pound. But such probing 
deeply angered some of our Brazilian friends, 
They went screaming to their governments, 
who went screaming to our State Depart- 
ment. Presently they stormed up to the 
Senate Office Building to protest this study 
of the coffee trade. 

The committee began to look into the 
spread between sugar-growing costs and 
sugar-selling prices. Again it stepped on a 
lot of powerful toes. Cuban and Hawaiian 
sugar producers, protected by long-standing 
tariff and quota arrangements, pulled every 
wire they could grab to stifle the investi- 
gation. 

After a year and a half of investigation, 
Senator GILLETTE and the subcommittee staff 
sat down and wrote their report. But when 
they tossed the hot potato in to the fuil 
Agriculture Committee, they touched off an- 
other battle royal. Finally, after two long 
months -of behind-the-scenes turmoil, the 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee ap- 
pointed a whole new passel of Senators to 
the subcommittee for the sole purpose of 
completing a final report. 

Again they labored, through the winter, 
the spring, and the summer. Finally, last 
August, they brought forth their mouse: a 
helpless creature that managed to hurt no 
producer’s feelings and to save no consumer's 
pennies. It recommended not one bit of 
legislation. Instead, it merely voiced the 
pious hope that the proper executive depart- 
ments would do some unspecified something 
to keep store prices low while keeping farm 
prices high. 

It is not only in the House and Senate 
committees that consumers are often over- 
whelmed by stronger or noisier groups. The 
same thing occurs in the Federal executive 
agencies—even in those bureaus which were 
specifically set up by Congress, years ago, to 
protect consumers. Consider, for example, 
the strange case of the bread quality ceiling. 

Way back in 1938, Congress passed a new 
Food and Drugs Act. One of its provisions 
called upon the FDA to set up standards for 
common processed foods, listing the ingredi- 
ents that had to be in them and the adulter- 
ants that had to be omitted. 

It took more than 4 years for the under- 
staffed FDA to get around to considering 
bread standards. But finally, in 1943, it 
started. Day after day and month after 
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month, it listened to witnesses testifying as 
to the minimum amount of milk and flour 
and shortening a loaf of bread ought to con- 
tain to qualify for the very name of bread. 

But meanwhile a new factor entered the 
situation. Ingenious researchers had dis- 
covered that bread could be made to stay soft 
lon to seem fresh longer—if small quan- 
tities of certain new chemicals were included 
in the dough mix. A number of scientists 
and FDA officials were worried about the ef- 
fect of these chemicals on bread eaters, for 
no one had tested the new products sufi- 
ciently to show that they were absolutely 
harmless if eaten every day for many days. 
Thus the question arose as to whether some 
or all of these chemicals should be prohibited 
under the proposed new standards. 

Immediately, the FDA found itself forced 
to forget the consumers’ interests while it 
tried to arbitrate a dogfight between two 
rival groups of chemical producers, each 
trying to prove that its products were not 
poisonous and that the other fellow’s 
chemical might be a menace to the public 
health. 

The fight over bread standards developed 
into a sort of filibuster, in which well-paid 
lawyers and high-priced expert witnesses 
argued endlessly. More than 20,000 pages 
of testimony were piled up. And while the 
hearings were droning slowly onward, both 
rival chemical producing groups were selling 
millions of pounds of their products to 
bakers all over the country. Thus, the FDA, 
the very instrument of government that was 
supposed to protect consumers against doubt- 
ful food ingredients, found that its long- 
winded hearings actually were delaying such 
protection, year after year. 

But that was by no means the worst of 
it. Last year the FDA finally got around to 
issuing its Bread Standards. And buried 
in the small type was an utterly unexpected 
item that had nothing to do with pro- 
hibiting the use of doubtful chemicals. In- 
stead, this amazing clause said, in effect, that 
if you baked too good a product you would 
not be allowed to sell it as bread. 

Up at Ithaca, N. Y., a small consumer Co- 
operative had gone into the bread-baking 
business. To serve its member consumers 
best, it had turned to a Cornell University 
physiologist, Dr. Clive McKay. He worked 
out for them a formula which included sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat germ, soy beans, 
and nutritive solids. Nutrition experts 
hailed the Ithaca formula as one of the 
finest breads ever baked. Other bakers, here 
and there, began to sell “Cornell bread.” 

But under the FDA Bread Standards, as 
they were issued after 9 years of argument, 
no baker could adopt this formula and still 
label his product “white bread.” If it con- 
tained more than 3 percent of soy flour or 
more than 144 percent of wheat germ, he’d 
have to call his product by another name. 
It would be just too good, just too rich. 
The Food and Drug Administration that had 
been instructed to set up a minimum for 
bread quality had ended up by erecting a 
maximum beyond which no baker could go. 

Nor is the FDA the only “consumer-pro- 
tecting” Federal agency that has lost sight 
of the consumers’ interests while trying to 
arbitrate a squabble between rival sets of 
producers. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission, and 
the Federal Trade Commission all have been 
similarly bogged down in highly technical 
procedures in which the voice of the con- 
sumer is almost never heard. 

The ICC, for example, is constantly hold- 
ing hearings on railroad and truckline re- 
quests for freight-rate increases. Under its 
rules of procedure, affected parties have a 
right to testify, to be represented by counsel, 
to file briefs. Thus, when a railroad wants 
a rate hike, shippers of freight, competing 
freight carriers, and industrial associations 
affected by the rise, all can count upon hav- 
ing their innings. But the consumer—the 
guy who in the end has to pay for the in- 


creases in high prices—doesn't get a look-in. 
Under ICC rules, if a consumer or someone 
claiming to represent consumers asked to 
testify, he’d be automatically barred. 

Sad facts one and two, in combination, 
have another way of working out against 
your interésts. Over the years, Congress has 
set up half a dozen bureaus and commis- 
sions to enforce laws with consumer-pro- 
tecting features. But, lacking the support 
of a strong consumer movement, these small 
bureaus find their appropriations nibbled 
away in every economy wave. Thus we end 
up with beautiful-sounding proconsumer 
laws on our books—laws that go largely un- 
enforced for lack of people to enforce them. 

Consider again, for instance, the Food and 
Drug Administration. The job Congress 
gave it involves the control of $50,000,000,- 
000 worth of food, drugs, and cosmetics every 
year. To protect you—and to protect hon- 
est manufacturers—it has to keep the dis- 
honest minority from adulterating your 
foods and medicines, mislabeling them, or 
loading them down with harmful in- 
gredients. 

It’s up to the FDA to keep unscrupulous 
fakers from taking 24-cent horsemeat, label- 
ing it beef, and selling it to you at a dollar 
a pound. It’s the FDA’s job to see that in- 
expensive vegetable oils are not slipped into 
your ice cream in the guise of nutritious 
butterfat. FDA inspectors have to keep 
racketeers from grinding up rice hulls and 
other waste products and mixing them into 
your pepper. It’s their task to prosecute 
the pharmacist who gives arthritis victims 
25 cents’ worth of vitamin tablets while 
charging them $25 for cortisone. They're 
the fellows who have to keep unscrupulous 
turkey packers from using hypodermic 
needles to inject water into each bird before 
they freeze it. ` 

But to carry on this tremendous job, to 
protect 157,000,000 people, Congress has been 
giving the FDA less than 4 cents per citizen 
per year. It can hire only a few hundred 
inspectors to cover more than 177,000 fac- 
tories and processihg plants. 

In practice the FDA cannot even be- 
gin to give you the protective inspection 
services the law demands. Its agents get 
around to barely 11 percent of their assign- 
ments in any one year. It would take them 
nearly a decade to even look into—let alone 
thoroughly inspect—all our food and drug 
factories. To maintain even a semblance 
of law enforcement the FDA has long 
resorted to a system of “spot checks” that 
covers ` barely one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the traffic in foods and drugs. Its screen 
against adulteration, mislabeling and dirt in 
your foods is so thin that the unscrupulous 
enjoy an amazing degree of immunity. Asa 
result of this pitifully inadequate token en- 
forcement, more than one out of every five 
samples selected at random by FDA in- 
spectors last year was found to be in viola- 
tion of the law. 

But that is by no means the worst of it. 
For, 2 years ago, Congress applied a meat- 
ax, across-the-board cut to the appropria- 
tions of nondefense agencies. The FDA, 
which had never expanded as other bureaus 
did during the war years, lost 25 highly 
trained men from its already far-too-small 
staff. Last year, a further cut robbed it of 
five more inspectors. These phony econo- 
mies will “saye” taxpayers only a few thou- 
sand dollars. But they are costing consumers 
tens of millions and leaving your health as 
well as your purse endangered for lack of 
law enforcement. 

Similar penny-wise cuts have crippled the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
little agency that keeps a check on the cost 
of living by surveying commodity price 
changes all over the country. Three years 
ago Congress granted a special appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 to be spent on a revision 
of this consumer price index. But all this 
money might as well have been poured down 
arathole. For the old index used to be com- 
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piled on the basis of surveys in 34 cities. 
Under its slashed appropriations, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has had to drop 14 cities 
from its list * * * at the very time when 
the cost of living has been jumping. Ex- 
perts no longer trust the figures upon which 
all the Government’s actions affecting prices 
for consumer goods must be based. 

Many a conscientious Member of Con- 
gress has long been concerned over the prob- 
lem of giving the consumer a decent break. 
But last year a group of 26 Senators—Repub- 
licans and Democrats—united on a new at- 
tack on this problem. They were led by 
Senator GILLETTE, fresh from his losing bat- 
tle over the censored price-spread report. 

We have waited too long, GILLETTE rea- 
soned, for consumers to organize themselves 
into powerful lobbies. Now let us attack 
the problem from another angle. Let us add 
to the various producer-minded committees 
of the Senate, one new Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests, a watchdog committee of 
13 Senators that can hold hearings and 
gather the facts and ask the vital questions 
about every bill: “What will this do for— 
or against—the plain, ordinary, everyday con- 
sumer?” 

Such a committee, GILLETTE argued, would 
provide a forum at which the average con- 
sumer, housewife, or householder could ap- 
pear and give voice to the opinions of the 
millions of citizens who are never heard in 
other committee hearings. It could gather 
facts that no other committee now gathers. 
It could keep the Federal agencies that are 
supposed to protect the consumer on their 
toes. It could protect these agencies against 
crippling, senseless, across-the-board budget 
cuts. 

Most important of all, the new Consumer 
Interest Committee could help Congress to 
carry out its real job, that of promoting the 
general welfare—not just the special interests 
of special groups, but the general interests of 
all the people. 

Senator GILLETTE framed his simple pro- 
posal as Senate Resolution No. 169 last year. 
Twenty-five other Senators joined him in 
sponsoring the resolution. The Committee 
on Rules held two hearings on the measure, 
The American Association of University 
Women, the National Education Association, 
the American Home Economics Association, 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs all backed the proposal. So, too, did 
the consumer cooperative groups, the AFL, 
the CIO, the Grange, and the Farmers’ Union, 
For the first time in congressional history, 
every one of the few consumer organizations 
that do exist united to back a single resolu- 
tion, 

As for opposition, there was virtually none, 
It was limited to a handful of Senators and 
heads of Federal departments who, while 
agreeing on the heed for consumer protec- 
tion, deplored the idea of adding still an- 
other committee to the Senate’s roll. `~ 

But once again, as so often before, sad fact 
No. 1 stymied this resolution. From con- 
sumers all over the country—from you and 
me and all the rest of us who gripe about the 
high cost of living—Congress received hardly 
a letter. Unorganized and inarticulate, we 
kept on griping to ourselves. 

Unprodded by the public, the Rules Com- 
mittee showed no haste in considering the 
Gillette resolution. It got around to issuing 
a favorable report late in June, near the very 
end of the congressional session. By that 
time, this measure—which easily could have 
mustered a substantial majority—required 
unanimous consent for passage. It was 
killed by the casual objection of a single 
Senator anxious to end the session and to 
get home in a campaign year. 

Fortunately for consumers, the Gillette 
resolution is being introduced again in the 
current session of Congress. This time it is 
again being sponsored by nearly one-third 
of the Senate. Everything that Senator GIL- 
LETTE and his cosponsors, from both sides of 
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the aisle, can do to win this key break for 
your welfare is being done in Congress. 

But what happens now is up to each of us: 
to me and you and you. 

And that’s why—as I said at the start of 
this article—I hope I can make you mad all 
through; mad at your lowly, sad-sack, lobby- 
less consumer status; mad enough to act as 
your own lobby. 

For the Gillette resolution will fail again, 
as it did last year, unless you and I and 
millions like us break out of our lethargy, 
stop griping fruitlessly to ourselves, and, in- 
stead, channel our gripes in the form of tens 
of thousands of letters to Congress, urging 
the establishment of a Consumer Interest 
Committee. 


Only the People Can Clean Up “the Mess 
in Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Canton Repository, 
Canton, Ohio, of January 20, 1953. 

This editorial titled “Only the People 
Can Clean Up ‘the Mess in Washington’ ” 
is most timely and is one of the most 
sensible and thought-provoking edi- 
torials I have ever read. I sincerely urge 
every Member of the House to read it. 

The editorial follows: 


ONLY THE PEOPLE CAN CLEAN UP “THE MESS 
IN WASHINGTON” 


For the first time since March 1934, the 
Government is changing hands. 

Never have so many expected so much 
from so few. 

. The over-expectancy of the American peo- 
ple on this inauguration day is a sign of 
political sickness—Washington megalomania, 

There can be no changes in Government 
more sudden or more drastic than those 
which can take place among the people 
themselves. 

The Federal Government does not decide 
what we are going to be. We decide what it 
is going to be. 

We decided last November it no longer was 
going to be the mess in Washington. We 
voted against that. 

In the months and years ahead, we can 
change things for the better if we want to 
follow through. 

We can break the habit of running to 
Washington for help whenever the going gets 
rough at home, then coming back home to 
yell and squawk because it costs too much to 
run the Federal Government. 

We can quit browbeating citizens sent to 
Congress to represent congressional districts 
and States—not to represent browbeaters. 

We can let it be known that we are sick 
of sending a third of the value of what we 
produce to Washington, then trying to 
wheedle Washington into sending some of it 
back. 

We can curb the insane practice of acting 
as if everything could be settled somehow in 
a city so confused it can’t even run itself. 

And while we are whittling the Federal 
Government down to size—if that’s what-we 
really aim to do—there are some other 
we might do for the collective good of the 
Republic. 

We might understand in the time immedi- 
ately ahead that this Government of busi- 
nessmen and people friendly to businessmen 


being assembled by President Eisenhower 
isn’t foolproof. 

Besides the snipers who are ready to pick 
off its weak sisters and draw beads on its 
mistakes, there is a built-in weakness. 

Public business and private business are 
not the same. Private business is carried on 
by realists who decide what should be done, 
then tell someone to do it. But public busi- 
ness is hemmed in and hedged about with 
laws. 

Most of these laws were put there because 
the American people have a healthy fear of 
too much leeway for men of action in 
government, 

We want something better from this long- 
delayed change of administrations than new 
faces. We want new ideas, new practices. 
We want new hope. 

But we must earn them the hard way—and 
that’s the question on inauguration day. 

Will the many who expect so much from 
so few consent to pay the price of a genuine 
reformation in the practices of the Federal 
Government? 

Will we quit corrupting government and 
abusing it whenever we want something for 
ourselves? 

Will we go back to first principles, as 
stated in the Constitution, and turn our 
backs on the doctrine of the spend-and-elect 
crowd? 

It has been nearly 20 years since the Gov- 
ernment changed hands. It won't be that 
long until it changes hands again, unless the 
incoming administration is backed up by 
people with the courage to reverse the trend 
in Washington. 


Bills for Reducing Liquor Taxes and To 
Extend 8-Year Bottling Bond Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today the bills: 

First. Extending the bottling bond pe- 
riod for the liquor industry to 12 years 
from the date of the original. entry of 
the spirits into the warehouses. This 
extension of the bonding period will not 
apply to distilled spirits entering into the 
internal revenue bonded warehouses 
subsequent to the date of the passage of 
my act. 

Second. To reduce the internal reve- 
nue tax on all distilled spirits in bond or 
produced in or imported into the United 
States to $6 on each proof gallon. 

Exorbitant taxation together with the 
8-year bottling bond period have suc- 
ceeded in subjecting the liquor industry 
to irreparable damage. The ridiculously 
high rate of taxation has so increased 
consumer resistance that today there are 
more than 900,000,000 gallons of total 
distilled spirits in warehouses, as com- 
pared with 10 years ago, when there was 
but little over 500,000,000 gallons. Be- 
cause of the 8-year requirement much of 
the distilled spirits must be withdrawn 
and the taxation thereon paid. So high 
are the consequent taxes that the dis- 
tiller is compelled to borrow money to 
make the necessary payments. The cost 
will, therefore, be passed on to the con- 
sumer, the consumer will have still 
greater reluctance to buy and we are 
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back in the circle again. The extension 
of this bottling bond period from the 
present 8-year to the proposed 12-year 
will not result in any tax loss to the Gov- 
ernment. Payment would merely be 
postponed. 
Text of the two bills follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2879 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
changing the designation thereof to section 
2879 (b) (1), and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(2) As to all distilled spirits in internal 
revenue bonded warehouses-on the date this 
subparagraph takes effect, the time within 
which such spirits are required by existing 
law to be withdrawn is extended to a pe- 
riod not exceeding 12 years from the date 
of original entry of such spirits into the 
warehouse: Provided, That such extension 
shall not be made in any case unless the 
warehousing bond shall be suitably endorsed, 
under such regulations as the commission- 
er may prescribe, to extend the liability of 
principal and surety for the period for which 
the extension is granted.” 

Sec. 2. The extension of the bonded pe- 
riod authorized by section 1 hereof shall not 
apply to distilled spirits which are entered 
into internal revenue bonded warehouses 
subsequent to the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins 10 
on or more after the date of approval 

ereof, 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sec- 
tion 2800 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code as precedes subparagraph (A) thereof 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Distilled spirits generally: There shall 
be levied and collected on all distilled spirits 
in bond or produced in or imported into 
the United States an internal revenue tax at 
the rate of $6 on each proof gallon or wine 
gallon when below proof and a proportionate 
tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of 
such proof or wine gallon, to be paid by 
the distiller or importer when withdrawn 
from bond.” 

Sec. 2, (a) Section 1656 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to floor stocks ree 
funds on distilled spirits, etc.) is hereby 
amended by striking out “April 1, 1954” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the rate reduction date,” and 
by striking out “prior to May 1, 1954” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “within 30 days 
after the rate reduction date.” Such section 
1656 is hereby further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) Rate reduction date: For the pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘rate reduce 
tion date’ means— 

“(1) with respect to any article upon 
which tax is imposed under section 2800 (a) 
(other than paragraph (3) thereof), the effec- 
tive date of this subsection; and 

“(2) with respect to any article upon 
which tax is imposed under section 2800 (a) 
(3), 3030 (a), or 3150 (a), April 1, 1954.” 

(b) Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
(relating to refunds on articles from foreign 
trade zones) is hereby amended by striking 
out “April 1, 1954” wherever appearing 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
rate reduction date.” Such section 497 is 
hereby further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) Rate reduction date: For the pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘rate reduc- 
tion date’ means— 

“(1) with respect to any article specified 
in section 2800 (a) (other than paragraph 
(3) thereof) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the effective date of this subsection; and 

“(2) with respect to any article specified 
in section 2000 (c) (2), 2800 (a) (3), 3030 
(a), or 3150 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, April 1, 1954,” 
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Sec.3. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


The Inaugural Altar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasing to note that during this inaugu- 
ration period there has been unmistak- 
able evidence of a spirit of dedication. 
It has found expression in many different 
ways. Not the least of which has been 
the words and acts of our new President. 
There has been a solemnity and sincerity 
in his every act and deed that has been 
truly impressive. The spirit of dedica- 
tion that has been so noticeable in his 
attitude toward the responsible duties he 
has assumed as President has been an 
inspiration and a source of encourage- 
ment to all who think in terms of the 
welfare of the Nation and its people. 

Since his election to the high office of 
President he has many times shown his 
dependence upon Almighty God. He has 
made it plain that he looks forward to 
having the help that can come from a 
divine source. In the preliminary con- 
ference held by him several days before 
his inauguration with his appointees to 
official positions in the Government, he 
called upon one of them to seek by prayer 
divine guidance in their endeavors. And 
on Inauguration Day, before any of the 
formalities of that important day, he 
took time out to attend with his close 
appointive associates and their imme- 
diate families, a service at the National 
Presbyterian Church of the city of 
Washington, D. C., to invoke God's bless- 
ing in the spirit of dedication. And 
then, that memorable request made by 
him immediately after taking the oath of 
office and before he commenced his in- 
augural address, namely: 

My friends, before I begin an expression 
of those thoughts which I deem appropriate 
to this moment, would you permit me the 
privilege of uttering a little private prayer 
of my own, and I ask that you bow your 
heads. 

Almighty God, as we stand here, at this 
moment, my future associates in the execu- 
tive branch of Government join me in be- 
seeching that Thou wilt make full and com- 
plete our dedication to the service of the 
people— 


And, in the words which followed, with 
true humility and high purpose he dedi- 
cated himself and his associates to the 
welfare of his fellow citizens. Never has 
there been a more sincere dedication to 
the fulfillment of God’s will concerning 
a nation and its people. 

The prayers offered at the inaugural 
ceremonies by representatives of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths 
and those offered in the Senate and 
House of Representatives by the respec- 
tive chaplains of those bodies, immedi- 
ately preceding the inaugural cere- 
monies, were each distinguished by an 


acknowledgment of dependence upon 
Almighty God and the need for a dedica- 
tion to fulfill the divine will. All of this 
gives encouragement for the future wel- 
fare of our Nation and its people. 

There is nothing more important for 
our Nation, its people, and those who 
govern than to realize the necessity of 
having a spirit of dedication to the prin- 
ciples of religion and a recognition of 
God in the affairs of nations and people. 
Such a spirit was characteristic of the 
men and women who founded this new 
land, They were men and women of 
morality and character; men and women 
of deep religious principles. They made 
those principles part of our Government. 
Religion was the foundation upon which 
it was built. 

In this connection and as part of the 
services incident to the inauguration 
period, a remarkable and momentous 
sermon was preached on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 18, 1953—the Sunday im- 
mediately preceding the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower—by the Reverend 
Frederick Brown Harris, D.D.,minister of 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., and Chaplain of the United States 
Senate. It was particularly noteworthy 
because of the underlying thought of 
dedication. It seemed in some strange 
way to have caught what was later to be 
the dominant spirit of the inauguration 
itself. It laid well and strong the basic 
principles of religion that must ever con- 
stitute our strength as a nation, and 
made plain the importance of our dedi- 
cation to these principles. It was so ap- 
propriate to the spirit that so plainly 
dominated President Eisenhower as he 
assumed the duties of President that I 
have thought it was peculiarly appropri- 
ate for me to include excerpts from this 
outstanding sermon entitled “The In- 
augural Altar” by Dr. Harris as part of 
my remarks. It is as follows: 


THE INAUGURAL ALTAR 


(Excerpts from the inauguration Sunday 
morning sermon by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, minister, Foundry Methodist 
Church) 


“First, he builded the altar of the God of 
Israel.”—Ezra 3: 26. 


All the Nation has tickets for the inaugu- 
ral of the thirty-third President of the 
United States. All nations will be gathered 
before the canopied white stand in front of 
the dazzling dome, shrine of each patriot’s 
devotion. On January 20 more people will 
hear the voice of one man than ever before 
in history. Thank God that that stand, so 
near the legislative halls of freedom, is not 
a balcony where an arrogant dictator with 
clenched fists threatens and thunders; it is, 
rather, a pulpit where a servant of the Most 
High and of the people proclaims anew 
America’s faith and bows in reverence be- 
for the Judge of all the earth. On that great 
day as the silver trumpets of democracy are 
sounded, America will give utterance to its 
creed in the hearing of the greatest con- 
eourse earth has ever known. On this day 
when the world, a tragic part of it in physi- 
cal or mental shackles, stops to listen, this is 
what it will hear the voice of America 
saying: 

We believe that God created man free and 
endowed him with certain inalienable rights. 
We believe that no government has any 
right, except that which is given it by the 
consent of the governed. We believe that 
the state is made for man, man the indi- 
vidual, and not man for the state. We be- 
lieve that life abundant for the world de- 
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pends on the spread of these ideas every- 
where, 

This is the inaugural message to a listen- 
ing world. This is the authentic voice of 
earth’s mightiest nation, which desires noth- 
ing for herself which she does not covet for 
the world. And so, from that inaugural 
platform, the lines go out to all the earth, 
It says to the emerging peoples of the East, 
yearning for freedom: “America understands 
your passion to be your own master. Amer- 
ica is on your side. We have forever re- 
nounced all desire to become the imperial 
ruler of subject peoples.” 

In spite of all the false propaganda of 
those who really, behind their fair promises, 
offer you naught but chains, it is our pas- 
sion, declares America to the seething multi- 
tudes of the globe, to make you see the 
truth; for the truth shall make you free. 
And the truth is that our Revolution for In- 
dependence was a much more significant and 
world-shaking convulsion than the Russian 
revolution. We come to you not with the 
regimentation of Lenin, but with the eman- 
cipation of Lincoln, 

Now the inauguration of a new President 
of the United States is many things. It is, 
of course, an inspiring pageant of enormous 
proportions, involving representatives of 
the entire Nation. The swearing-in of a new 
Chief Executive has yast significance, as new 
personalities, new policies, new political 
philosophies, displace the old in this na- 
tional changing of the guard. The inaugu- 
ration of a man chosen by the Nation for the 
most powerful office in the world, to lead in 
these fear-haunted times when the earth is 
part slave and part free, is a truly global 
event. But, after all, the most potent thing 
the voice of America is saying to a listening 
world has to do not with change, but with 
the immutable, granite principles and propo- 
sitions which undergird this great experi- 
ment in liberty. The principles the new 
President espouses are not new. They are 
as old as the Declaration of Independence, 
as old as the Continental Congress. 

We have said that the inauguration is 
many things. But the significance of the 
many things will grow dim unless in all and 
above all the inauguration platform is 
thought of as a national altar, to which is 
brought the ancient sacrifice, an humble and 
a contrite heart. There are encouraging 
omens that the President-elect so regards it. 

At the preliminary meeting of the new 
Cabinet held in New York a few days ago, 
the man at the head of the table asked one 
of the number to open the deliberations 
with prayer. That the new President'regards 
the inauguration platform as an altar of 
religion is encouragingly indicated by the 
fact that, with all the stress and strain and 
the interminable interests and engagements 
by which he has been beset and besieged 
during the past week, General Eisenhower 
requested early in this new year the oppor- 
tunity of speaking before the Freedom’s 
Foundation annual dinner, because, as he 
himself declared, he wanted the opportunity 
to make public testimony of his belief that 
the great struggle of our times is one of 
the spirit. Listen to the man who within a 
few days will be our President, as on that 
occasion he said: 

“It is a struggle for the hearts and souls of 
men, not merely for property or even merely 
for power. It is a contest for the beliefs, the 
convictions, the very innermost soul of the 
human being. Consequently, if we are to be 
strong, we must be strong first in our spirit- 
ual convictions.” Then he went on to say: 
“If the United States is to win this struggle 
we shall have to go back to the very funda- 
mental of all things, which is that we are a 
religious people. We can then stand before 
the world in that strength. And all the 
other nations will see that our leadership is 
one, not of materialism, but one of purity, of 
integrity, and belief in the dignity of man, 
and they will go along.” 
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And then to make doubly sure that his 
intent listeners realized the importance of 
the thing he was saying, he added this, 
which ought to be printed on the doorsteps 
of our homes and of our legislative halls: 
“The basic doctrine to which we must always 
cling is that our form of government is 
founded on religion. In other words, our 
form of government has no sense unless it is 
founded on a deeply felt religious faith.” 
Somehow in those kindling words we catch 
echoes and see glimpses of that old Kansas 
home, and those godly parents of the Eisen- 
howers, who brought up their large family 
around an open Bible. 

There is a world of meaning in that phrase 
of the President-elect, “a deeply felt reli- 
gious faith.” That is quite different from a 
parrot-like faith which just recites a tradi- 
tional creed which does not touch the life, 
The whole trouble is that multitudes have 
kept the Christian form, they have said the 
words; but they have denied the spirit. In 
the twentieth century they do exactly what 
Paul said he found people doing in the first 
century, accepting Christianity as a form 
but failing to have anything to do with it as 
a force. That is true, tragically true, with 
our English-speaking world, the United 
States and Great Britain. In spite of church 
statistics which go on soaring and give us 
quite a false sense of progress, the fact is 
that both the United States and England are 
now faced by the rise of a powerful, spirit- 
ually illiterate generation whose way of life 
cuts the very roots from our democratic in- 
stitutions. The greatest source of weakness 
in the English-speaking world, which makes 
us especially vulnerable to the attacks of 
atheistic communism, is our own spiritual 
illiteracy, the acceptance of a Christian creed 
which is not deeply felt. 

The text tells us of the inauguration of a 
new administration in the capital city of 
Jerusalem, when the returning Jews under 
Joshuah, after the captivity, found the city 
in ruins, Yet, in spite of an acute housing 
shortage and with the marts and bazaars 
all to be rebuilt, precedence was given to 
the restoration of the altar: First of all they 
builded the altar of the God of Israel. 
Watching them rearing that altar so long 
ago, one thinks of the searching statement 
of H. G. Wells: “Until a man finds God and 
is found of God, he begins at no beginning 
and comes to no ending.” 

The tragic thing is that in America there 
has been an ominous reversal of this priority. 
The altar is not first. The material is first. 
Western civilization is almost universally 
committed to some type of scientific ma- 
terialism. That is the blight of our so- 
called civilization. We have seen civilized 
man using his new skills, discoveries, and in- 
ventions for the most diabolical and sadistic 
cruelties the ages have ever known. Out of 
our blatant materialism, with its shining 
gadgets, we have made a civilized slum. It 
has been truly said, we can trace every one 
of our contemporary ills, totalitarianism in 
the state, infidelity in the home, treachery 
and selfishness in work and business, shal- 
lowness in education, indifference in the 
churches, to the religion of secularism. In 
secularism is the faith without an altar 
The startling thing is that in America, which 
was born at an altar, Christianity in this 
year of our Lord, while accorded lip service, 
is treated in the practical affairs of life most- 
ly as an irrelevant relic of the past. 

We talk glibly about our American way 
of life. But the real significance of our way 
of life is not in its towering skyscrapers, but 
in pointing spires which call to its altars. 
America is the hope of the world not because 
of the strength that is in its wheels and its 
wings, but in its religious aspirations which 
from the beginning have reared its altars 
and raised the white steeples of its faith 
against the expanding horizons of the conti- 
nent, 


The life-and-death decision now facing 
modern man is: Amid the ruins in the wake 
of the whirlwind which is sweeping over our 
civilization, shall priority be given to atoms 
or altars? This is the day of the released 
atom. Unless it is also the day of the re- 
stored altar, even to think of the future 
blanches our cheeks. But let us repeat: By 
altars we are not talking about any formal 
beliefs. We are confronted by practical athe- 
ism, the deadly materialism which degrades 
and curses American life. We are looking 
with clouded eyes and a sense of mistaken 
magnitudes, at inverted priorities, at the 
shut-in, self-absorbed, unspiritualized, un- 
hallowed life with no altar and with no spire. 

Without the spiritual foundations under 
the house of democracy, it will fall and great 
will be the fall of it. As General Eisenhower 
so aptly said: “Our form of government has 
no sense unless it is founded on a deeply 
felt religious faith.” George Washington 
affirmed that on his Inaugural Day. Our in- 
coming President has gone out of his way 
recently, again and again, to affirm that 
flaming faith. May he and we, with a revi- 
talized Nation under God, with a new birth 
of freedom, experiencing deeply felt religion 
whose very breath is spiritual reality, join 
the Joshuahs of the ages who, amid tre- 
mendous pressures and demands, have built 
first the altars of God. 


How the FBI Tracks Reds and Spies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
November 5, 1952, issue of Pathfinder 
appeared a very interesting article in 
the form of an interview with J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The article contains 
some of the interesting observations that 
I believe should be more widely repro- 
duced and, therefore, I ask leave to have 
it inserted in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How THE FBI TRACKS REDS AND SPIES 


(An interview with J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI) 


The cold war, the Korean war, and the 
reported cases of Communist spying in this 
country leave no doubt that a Red con- 
spiracy against the United States exists. 
Pathfinder asked J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to 
explain how his organization is fighting this 
Communist offensive. Here are his answers 
to Pathfinder’s questions: 

Question. What mechanical devices are 
most useful in FBI counterespionage and 
surveillance today? : 

Answer. One which I can discuss is pho- 
tography. You will recall that the one 
Soviet agent with whom Klaus Fuchs had 
contact was Harry Gold. Fuchs gave him 
secrets of atom-bomb construction. Long 
before we could prove this contact, Gold was 
under FBI observation. After Fuchs was 
imprisoned in England, we sent overseas the 
motion pictures of Gold which we had taken 
without the suspect’s knowledge. Just how 
it was done I cannot reveal. But Fuchs did 
make a positive identification of Gold on the 
basis of those motion pictures. 

Question. How important is this technique 
of secretly taken still and motion pictures? 
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Answer. We take them frequently—and 
without the knowledge of the subject. They 
can be taken day or night. You will recall 
that in the FBI documentary film, Walk 
East on Beacon, motion pictures were taken 
secretly by a concealed device. This film was 
adapted from the experiences of the FBI. 

Question. Are infrared block-light pic- 
tures taken by the FBI? 

Answer. I cannot go into techniques. By 
way of illustration of how and why pictorial 
records are accomplished and used, take the 
case of Herb Philbrick, the Boston advertis- 
ing man who worked under cover for 9 years 
in our investigation of the Communists. A 
two-story brick building on Hancock Street 
in Boston was the blind of the West End 
Communist Club and a secret Communist 
teacher-training school. 

Philbrick, posing as a Communist in 
undercover work, attended classes in this 
building. 

Knowing that some day it might become 
important to prove that Philbrick entered 
and left this building in company with Com- 
munists, we recorded these comings and 
goings with hidden cameras. 

Question. What are Soviet spies most anx- 
ious to get their hands on today? 

Answer. Soviet espionage agents are work- 
ing tirelessly to amass information on all 
phases of American life. However, their con- 
centration of efforts is on the latest scien- 
tific developments, particularly those in the 
atomic-energy field. Invariably they have 
specialists assigned to particular fields such 
as electronics, aeronautics, and the strength 
and tactics of our Armed Forces. Long a 
target is industrial know-how. 

And, finally, they are looking constantly 
for weaknesses in American public and pri- 
vate life which they may exploit for their 
intelligence and propaganda purposes, Our 
job is to thwart these efforts. 

Question. Have disclosures in the Fuchs 
and other Communist cases made it neces- 
sary for the FBI to adopt new counter- 
espionage methods? 

Answer. No; we have not been obliged to 
adopt new methods on the basis of these 
cases. Our methods, as you know, were 
highly effective in World War II. However, 
this does not mean we have made no changes, 
We do adopt new techniques as the needs 
arise. We always are alert to new methods, 

I might also say that scientific people, 
since the Fuchs case, have been more alert, 
as are the people of the Nation generally, to 
the dangers of our scientific and other secrets 
vital to our national security falling into 
hands of those who seek to overthrow our 
Government. 

They are reporting to the FBI and other 
security agencies things which they would 
have let pass unnoted. The reason this in- 
formation is being passed on is that the 
people have a better understanding of the 
FBI's purpose. 

Question. In counterespionage work today, 
what is your goal? 

Answer. Protection of the internal secu- 
rity of the United States. By determining 
the contacts of Soviet spies, we may dis- 
cover the source which feeds information to 
a spy ring, and eventually we learn the pur- 
pose and objective of their apparatus. 

We actually operated secret radio stations 
for the Nazi espionage service during World 
War II, handled their payrolls and turned 
large sums of Nazi money into the United 
States Treasury, all without their knowledge. 
This is an example of controlling commu- 
nications and making certain that only 
harmless information gets into the wrong 
hands. 

Question. What effect has conviction of 
Communist leaders had on Communist Party 
activities? 

Answer. The arrest and conviction of Com- 
munist leaders has disrupted the party's 
work, 
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It has deprived the party of its leaders and 
of anything resembling good organization, 
It has made the party supercautious. This 
program, plus increased public awareness of 
the means of communism, has forced party 
leaders underground. 

In many cases, key Communists have dis- 
appeared from their homes, leaving behind 
their families. Traveling to distant cities, 
they have changed their names, mode of life, 
and physical appearances, Some have delib- 
erately gained weight, while others have diet- 
ed to lose it. Some, once mustached, are 
now beardless, while those once clean-shaven 
wear beards. They have dyed their hair, and 
even undergone surgery to change their ap- 
pearance. 

Consequently, we must use more man- 
power to keep track of them. We must de- 
termine whether they have gone into hiding, 
or have been assigned to new duties such as 
espionage. 

Question. Why is communism a menace? 

Answer. The true menace of communism 
lies in the fact that it is a godless tyran- 
ny which holds that man has no dignity 
and is in fact a puppet of the state. It 
distorts human personality, imprisons the 
mind, and deadens the soul. The great values 
of our Western civilization—love, justice, 
mercy, a firm belief in God which has given 
life and meaning to all of us—are scorned 
and denounced by Communists. 

Their motivation is based on the premise 
that the end justifies the means. They rep- 
resent a satanic way of life that is a con- 
tradiction of every code of decency. Hate 
and terror and fear take over and man be- 
comes a slave, physically and spiritually. 

By looking across the seas to the vast 
fron-curtain areas now under Communist 
control, we see proud people who once cher- 
ished freedom and independence, who be- 
lieved in the dignity of man, and who wor- 
shiped Almighty God, now living crushed 
and broken on the plains of Europe. Many 
thousands are locked in concentration cen- 
ters, others are in bondage toiling in labor 
camps. This picture, with all of its misery, 
is a living testimonial to the tyranny of 
communism in action. The American way of 
life is today challenged by an enemy equally 
as dangerous and sinister as crime. It 
threatens to tear asunder everything which 
man has created over the centuries. 

There are some who say, “But that is in 
Europe. Communism in America is no men- 
ace. Look how few there are.” The facts 
are that Communists in America are poured 
from the same mold that produced Lenin, 
Stalin, and the Communist dictators of en- 
slaved people. Communism is world-wide 
in its ideology, in its methods, and in its 
objectives. In fact, even in Russia at the 
time of the Revolution, there were just a 
few members of the Communist Party, and 
today members of the party include less 
than one-thirtieth of the total population 
of Soviet Russia. 

Question. How can the relatively few 
members of the Communist Party in propor- 
tion to our population accomplish what they 
have? 

Answer. The Communists, at this very 
moment, are attacking the institutions of 
this great Nation. They are trying to sub- 
vert our homes, our schools, our churches, 
and our Government. They have penetrated 
all walks of life. Communism is all-encom- 
passing, squeezing the human personality in- 
to a dried pulp. 

One of the oldest Communist slogans is 
communism must be built with non-Com- 
munist hands. In this slogan lies the rea- 
son for the Communist Party front organiza- 
tions. These fronts are designed to deceive 
the non-Communist mass of people into un- 
knowingly supporting the Communist pro- 
gram and, in turn, furthering the cause of 
the Communist Party. 

The fact that these front organizations 
may have been originally formed by good 


American citizens and endowed with a worth- 
while purpose is of no concern to the Com- 
munists. If, by any means, they can direct 
or influence the organization to follow the 
Communist Party line they will not hesitate. 

I frequently hear the question, How can 
Americans be such dupes? First of all, the 
American Communists are not real Ameri- 
cans. They have become fanatic converts to 
communism and have sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Communism’s great- 
est appeal is to some of the foreign-born and 
their offspring, although their propaganda 
does not flourish among the great majority 
of foreign-born who come to America seek- 
ing freedom and opportunity. We recently 
reviewed the origins of 5,395 of the leading 
members of the Communist Party. The re- 
sults were most interesting. Only 411 were 
Negroes, but of the remaining 4,984, we found 
that 4,555, or 9144 percent were either of 
foreign birth, married to persons of foreign 
birth, or born of foreign parents, while 5614 
percent of the 4,984 traced their origins either 
from Russia or her satellite countries. The 
fact that only 411 Negroes were found in this 
select group is strong evidence that the Amer- 
ican Negro is not being hoodwinked by these 
false messiahs. 

Question. What is the best way to combat 
communism? 

Answer. The formula which has proved 
best in combating crime can also be applied 
to communism, Vigorous prosecution, 
wherever a:.d whenever the Communist vio- 
lates the law, is the first step. Applied in 
the American way, the fairness of our judi- 
cial process stands as a lesson for the world 
to see, and the courts have become the means 
of exposing the Communist objective for 
what it is—a fifth column in America. Truly, 
the Trojan horse of antiquity has become the 
Trojan snake of today. 

Communism can be defeated by the truth— 
and only the truth. Vigilante attacks, irra- 
tional tirades, forceful suppression are in- 
struments which increase and do not decrease 
the menace. Such acts result only in mak- 
ing martyrs of the Communists. 

The American people today, more than ever 
before, through a process of education have 
seen the true purposes of the Communist 
conspiracy. The public trials of the Commu- 
nist leaders,-the results of congressional in- 
quiries, and the effective Job done by an 
aroused American press have educated the 
average right-thinking American to recog- 
nize communism for what it is. 

Further education is necessary if a well- 
lighted path must cut through the fog of 
confusion, misunderstanding, and indecision. 

Communist strength is based on hypocrisy, 
duplicity, and sham. Too often, the ordi- 
nary American cannot strip the deceiving 
cloak of communism away from its frame- 
work and recognize it for what it is. The 
answer lies in education. An intelligent, 
well-informed public opinion, sensitive and 
conscious of the evils of communism and 
dedicated to the preservation of the sanctity 
of our democratic tradition, can pale the 
mockery of communism to extinction. 

Question, Why do you say the FBI utilizes 
more manpower than it did formerly? 

Answer. Communists, like Soviet agents, 
are now more surveillance-conscious. In 
some cases we have had to assign as many 
as 30 men to watch 1 individual. Agents 
have to be changed frequently to prevent 
recognition. Suppose a suspect we are trail- 
ing in New York gets on a subway train. He 
may jump out on a station platform before 
our agent can get off. Then we must have 
on hand a man or men ready to follow him. 

Question. How successful do you think you 
are in meeting this changed situation? 

Answer. We have good indications of what 
is going on in the Communist Party. The 
tightening of their own efforts at security is 
& good index of the effect of our work, De- 
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spite these efforts on their part, we know 
what they are doing. 

Question. Why do you say the Communist 
Party is disrupted? 

Answer. It is rapidly being deprived of its 
key leaders. Without them it cannot operate 
as effectively as it did in the past. Thus far, 
85 of its leaders have been indicted under the 
Smith Act on charges of conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and violence. And 31 have 
already been convicted. The indictments 
have been in New York, Baltimore, Los An- 
geles, Honolulu, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, De- 
troit, and Seattle, centers of their greatest 
activities. As the party is deprived of lead- 
ership, its power of effective action is cur- 
tailed. 

Question. What is the most ‘important 
thing you would like the public to under- 
stand about FBI activities? 

Answer. We want the public to realize that 
we approach our task objectively and go 
about it humbly. We seek knowledge—only 
the truth, the facts about matters in our 
Jurisdiction, Where we find facts that indi- 
cate violation of our laws we turn those facts 
over to the Department of Justice for eval- 
uation and determination of whether prose- 
cution is warranted. 

Above all, every American citizen should 
realize that it would be reckless to under- 
estimate the effect it would have on our 
opponent if we for an instant let our guard 
down. We must assume that our opponent 
is using every trick to get the secrets he 
wants, that he is alert and smart. Knowing 
that, we must make certain that our facili- 
ties for dealing with spies and watching the 
activities of subversives are always adequate 
to protect the Nation’s security. 


East German Unions Follow the Soviet 
Model—Foster Speed-Up but Can’t 
Bargain on Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


` Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I wish to include 

a Department of Labor news release 

which outlines the unfortunate fate 

which has befallen trade unions in 

Soviet-controlled East Germany. 

As the article points out, wage rates 
no longer are considered a part of col- 
lective bargaining. In fact, a union 
functionary is quoted as saying that the 
workers must be made to realize that 
the determination and development of 
wages are no longer subject to collective 
bargaining but are to be set by the ap- 
propriate government bodies within the 
context of the plan. 

Free trade unions cannot exist under 
such Government controls. Nor can 
freedom of any kind flourish where there 
is too much Government. It is a les- 
son which union men and all other 
Americans should take to heart. 

The press release follows: 

East GERMAN UNIONS FOLLOW THE SOVIET 
MOoDEL—FOSTER SPEED-UP sur CAN’r BAR- 
GAIN ON WAGES 
WasHiIncTon, D. C.—Trade unions in East 

Germany are organs of the state, and have 
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become almost indistinguishable from their 
model, the trade unions in the Soviet Union, 
according to an article entitled “Unions in 
Democratic and Soviet Germany” appearing 
in the January 1953 Monthly Labor Review, 
publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Completely subservient to the Socialist 
Unity (Communist) Party, East German 
trade unions have abandoned virtually all 
genuine trade-union activities, including 
strike actions, and wage determinations are 
no longer permitted in collective bargaining. 
The chief function of the East German 
trade-union federation (FDGB), according to 
the article, is to police speed-up plans and 
carry out the manpower aspects of the over- 
all economic plans, 

East German labor organization, the article 
explains, is highly centralized, membership 
is practically compulsory, and union elec- 
tions are cynically manipulated by party- 
bound union officials. The role of the party 
in union affairs is all-pervasive. The article 
quotes from a recent speech by Herbert 
Warnke, the Communist-controlled union 
federation president, in which he states: 
“We acknowledge the leading role of the 
Socialist Unity (Communist) Party. * * * 
The trade unions set for themselves the goal 
of helping the party win the entire ‘working 
class for the building of socialism. * * 
The trade unions are schools for socialism.” 

The true nature of the trade unions and 
of east zone working conditions, the article 
continues, can best be seen in the Soviet- 
type collective agreements whose introduc- 
tion in 1951 created a riotous situation. 
These agreements incorporated the most 
hateful aspects of the speed-up system as 
well as new provisions which actually wors- 
ened conditions, 

The collective agreements are geared to 
fulfilling the economic plan as related to an 
industry and the individual plant. They are 
of two parts: (1) a framework agreement for 
& branch of industry concluded by the ap- 
propriate economic industry and the central 
board of the industrial union, on the basis 
of which (2) a plant agreement is con- 
cluded by the plant management and the 
shop union committee, supposedly after 
thorough discussion with the plant person- 
nel. The basis for both types of agreement 
was a model framework agreement con- 
structed by the FDGB executive board and 
the Labor Ministry. 

Plant directors, as the article points out, 
obligate themselves in the agreements to cre- 
ate the necessary conditions for smooth pro- 
duction, establish technical work norms, and 
classify the workers according to eight basic 
work categories. The unions undertake to 
organize competitions and to explain to 
the workers the necessity of labor discipline, 
The workers (individually or by department) 
voluntarily pledge themselves in precise de- 
tail and with deadline dates to meet pro- 
duction commitments, 

Wage rates are not included in the collec- 
tive agreements. A leading union function- 
ary, as quoted in the article, stated: “It is 
most important that the workers be made to 
realize that the determination and develop- 
ment of wages are no longer subject to col- 
lective bargaining but are to be set by the 
appropriate Government bodies within the 
context of the plan.” 

- Embodied in the agreements, however, are 
all the ramifications of the Soviet speed-up 
system: “Socialist competition” within one 
plant and between plants; establishment of 
new work norms by the most qualified work- 
ers instead of the average workers; organiza- 
tion of the work force into brigades to be 
paid as a group with a special bonus pay- 
ment to the brigade leader if “his” brigade 
exceeds its norm, 

In putting through the plant agreements, 
the article declares, the regime was met with 
a “spontaneous and open resistance which 
testifies to the desperation and courage of 


the workers.” The arrest of four protesting 
miners at the Wismuth uranium concern 
led to riots involving 3,000 miners, resulting 
in the death of 1 member of the People’s 
Police. In the Leuna Chemical Works, em- 
ploying 28,000, the rejection of the agree- 
ment led to such violence that the People’s 
Police and the Soviet military were called in. 
Within a short period 2,700 workers had been 
arrested. 

The east zone trade-union leadership also 
carries on propaganda activity for Soviet 
military aims. The FDGB executive board, 
as quoted in the article, stated: “We are 
creating a genuine people’s army from the 
ranks of our best workers. As trade union- 
ists we support fully the building of a strong 
people’s army, equippe@ with the most mod- 
ern weapons.” 

In West Germany, in contrast, a social 
climate has been created in which, the ar- 
ticle states, “there flourishes a strong demo- 
cratic trade-union movement pursuing its 
traditional objectives. Starting amidst the 
rubble, a small determined group of veteran 
unionists with allied encouragement built 
up the trade-union movement to the point 
where it is among the most powerful in the 
free world.” 

Most of organized labor in West Germany 
has combined in one large federation (DGB) 
with over 6,000,000 members. Its 16 affiliated 
unions, mostly industrial and multiindus- 
trial, contain the most diversified political 
and religious viewpoints, 

Its efforts have gone beyond improvement 
of wages ard working conditions through 
collective bargaining, however, to include 
labor participation (codetermination) in the 
management of individual plants and enter- 
prises. 

In practice, the DGB has concentrated 
much of its efforts on achieving codetermi- 
nation. According to the article, “its great- 
est victory was the passage of legislation in 
May 1951 providing for a high degree of co- 
determination in mining and iron and steel 
producing enterprises.” 

The chief function of the national union 
nevertheless is collective bargaining for 
wages. and working conditions. Negotia- 
tions are usually conducted on a broad re- 
gional basis with the appropriate employers’ 
association for a large section of industry. 
Despite a restrained wage policy, the article 
declares, the unions have materially con- 
tributed to a rise in real earnings of indus- 
trial workers somewhat above the 1938 level. 

The unions have been carrying out a suc- 
cessful struggle against Communists captur- 
ing leadership positions. There remains, 
however, a scattering of Communist union 
officials at the regional or local levels in cer- 
tain heavy industries. One effective tech- 
nique in dislodging Communist officials, the 
article explains, has been the introduction 
by the unions of a union loyalty pledge. 


The Narcotics Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the District of Columbia, as well as 
our whole Nation, is faced with a men- 
ace which society as well as common 


sense demands that we stamp out. This. 


menace cannot be fought with guns and 
bullets on the field of battle, but rather 
must be fought in the hospitals with all 
the aid medical science can give. This 
menace is a disease, a horrible disease 
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which attacks the body and mind like an 
incurable cancer, leaving the person 
weak and without reason. The disease 
of which I speak is the addiction to nar- 
cotics. These victims should be given 
medical and psychiatric treatment and 
restored to their place in society. 

I have introduced a bill which I feel 
will reach this end. This bill is de- 
signed to protect the health and safety ` 
of the people of the District from drug 
addiction as well as provide hospitaliza- 
tion and rehabilitation to those who find 
themselves a slave of the drug without 
the will power to fight the crave. 

I have every reason to believe this bill 
will serve as model legislation for the 
various States who are confronted with 
this problem. It provides for treatment 
of persons found to be users of the drug 
by a court following an examination by 
two qualified physicians, one of whom is 
to be a psychiatrist, which shall include 
a statement of their conclusions as to 
whether the person is a drug user. The 
bill also protects those who are not crim- 
inals since it provides that no patient 
shall be deemed a criminal and the com- 
mitment of any such patient shall not 
be deemed a conviction. 

Charles W. Irelan, United States at- 
torney for the District of Columbia, has 
told me there are over 1,500 drug addicts 
in the District alone. The figure of ad- 
dicts in the Nation must be alarming. 
Many vicious crimes have been traced to 
people who were under the influence of a 
narcotic according to Irelan. He has 
told me that many God-fearing, law- 
abiding citizens have been known to 
become so crazed by narcotics that all 
reason and morals leave them and their 
actions become beastly. Irelan has faced 
the narcotics problem in the District, 
described by many as appalling, and he 
has been one of my top advisers on how 
to combat the use of narcotics. 

The bill will also help to stop the flow 
of narcotics which has grown to the 
point where it must be stopped. By 
taking away the consumer, you do away 
with the market and by doing away with 
the market, the traffic is stopped. Not 
only in the District, but across the Na- 
tion the narcotics traffic has reached the 
alarming stage. Reports from service- 
men, recently returned from Korea, tell 
of fanatical Communist attacks by men 
drugged with some type of narcotic. 

As for financing the examinations, 
hospitalization and treatments required 
by the bill, I do not foresee any appro- 
priations of large amounts since I foresee 
the use of existing facilities for housing 
patients as well as the use of psychi- 
atrists of the Public Health Service. 
There is no need to appropriate more 
money to do a job that can be done by 
existing services. We have had enough of 
that during the last 20 years and the 
taxpayers are sick and tired of paying 
twice for one service. 

While the bill recognizes addicts as 
people suffering from a disease, it offers 
no haven to the criminal. ‘The bill spe- 
cifically commands the United States 
attorney not to file a statement under 
the bill with respect to any person who 
is charged with any criminal offense, 
serving under sentence, or who has been 
released on bond pending trial or appeal. 
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I am sure this is a step in the right 
direction and if this is practiced 
throughout the country, we will soon 
stamp out the narcotics menace. 


Resolution Expressing Abhorrence of the 
Use of Anti-Semitism by the Soviet 
Union and Its Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker. I have 
today introduced a House concurrent 
resolution calling upon the Congress to 
express its horror and revulsion against 
the virulent upsurge of anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Let 
there be no doubt in our minds. Itisa 
calculated move on the part of the lead- 
ers in the Kremlin to use anti-Semitism 
as a weapon in the cold war. Devious as 
the route may be, this weapon is aimed 
directly at the United States and the 
principle of collective security. It is be- 
ing used to woo the people of West Ger- 
many, dividing its people and reviving 
such latent anti-Semitism as still exists 
in the people of West Germany. It is 
aimed to foment confusion in the Mid- 
dle East areas, to feed Arab hostility 
against the State of Israel and draw the 
Arabs as conclusively as possible away 
from the free Western World. It is be- 
ing used as well, I suspect to subvert 
domestic dissatisfactions. The arrests 
of a number of Jewish doctors under the 
accusations of medical sabotage is a part 
of this move, as the anti-Zionist aspects 
of the Slansky trials. The arrest of 
Lajos Stoeckler, president of the Hun- 
garian Jewish Community, and the re- 
cent outburst against Israeli statesmen 
carry forward this pattern of anti- 
Semitism, a pattern which becomes more 
obvious each day. 

Communism and fascism, two faces of 
the same coin, feed and seize upon a 
minority group to serve its sinister pur- 
pose. Anti-Semitism is an easy tool. 
The poison spreads. The total combined 
populations of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites is approximately 309,552,227— 
not including China. The number of 
Jews among them is 3,000,000, all told. 
The apers of Hitler see the easy and 
initial success which anti-Semitism 
brought tohim. What they do not want 
to see is the destruction that followed. 
There are enough secret and open sym- 
pathizers in the countries of the world 
who have this attitude of anti-Semitism. 
Knowing this, the Soviet Union uses this 
poison to divide people against people 
and country against country. But I re- 
peat, it is aimed straight at the heart of 
the force the Soviet Union fears most— 
that of the United States. 

There was no official censure when 
Hitler first started his drive against the 
Jews. It was, so it was said, an internal 
problem. Let us not make the same mis- 


take again. We must make it clear that 
we understand the sinister and vile pur- 
pose of the Soviet Union in using anti- 
Semitism as an instrument of division. 

The text of the House concurrent res- 
olution I have today introduced reads as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Sendte concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States express its revulsion 
against the evidenced hostility of the Soviet 
Union toward the Jews and expresses its 
abhorrence of the use of anti-Semitism and 
the spread of hatred against a minority 
people to sorve its own purposes of aggres- 
sion against the free world, 


Tabulation of Survey on Government 
Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Eighty-second Congress I wrote to those 
of my constitutents who in the course 
of the Eighty-second Congress were sent 
Infant Care books, Yearbooks of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or farmers’ 
bulletins, and requested their opinions 
as to the value of these Government pub- 
lications. 

Hundreds of those to whom I wrote 
replied to my inquiry. I tabulated their 
replies because I feel that the wishes of 
the taxpayer who is footing the bill 
should be taken into consideration when 
Congress again takes up the question of 
appropriation of funds for Government 
publications. 

In these letters, I made a conscious 
effort to make my inquiry as neutral in 
tone as possible, so that the replies would 
reflect the true opinions of the respond- 
ents. The basic question in each letter 
was “Do you feel that the publications 
you have received are of sufficient value 
to merit their continued publication with 
funds from the Federal Treasury?” 

For the information and possible guid- 
ance of my colleagues, I am herewith in- 
cluding the tabulation of results of the 
survey: 

Infant Care 
Percent 
Believe publication by the Govern- 

ment is justified__._....---_-.____. 86 
Publication by Government not jus- 

tified ee es eee Se 14 


Farmers’ bulletins 
Percent 
Believe publication by the Govern- 
ernment is justified__..........._. 
Publication by Government not jus- 


Proper for Government to print them, 
but should be paid for by recipient. 13 


Agricultural Yearbooks 

Percent 

Believe publication by the Govern- 
ernment is justified___.___________. 
Publication by Government not jus- 
Voi) an RPE SR AP Se 
Proper for Government to print them, 
but should be paid for by recipient. 4 
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Shortage of Hospital Beds for California 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of unanimous consent heretofore given 
me so to do, I herewith present for your 
considered attention and for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues the text of 
two documents, with accompanying 
communications, which I have recéived. 
They are entitled as follows: “Senate 
Joint Resolution 9, Relative to the 
Shortage of Hospital Beds for Califor- 
nia Veterans” and “Resolution Adopted 
by the California Veterans Board.” 

Since these documents contain cer- 
tain significant figures, I am submitting 
them with an urgent request that all my 
colleagues in this great legislative body 
carefully observe the same. Also that 
these two important communications to 
me from my native State of California 
carry the logical weight they deserve in 
the planning and program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and in the plan- 
ning of the committees having to do 
with veterans’ affairs. 

The articles are as follows: 


SENATE, 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Doyr: Pursuant to instructions 
by the Senate, I am handing you herewith a 
copy of Senate Joint Resolution 9, to which 
I respectfully invite your attention. 
Very truly yours, 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of Senate. 


“Senate Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relative to the shortage of 
hospital beds for California veterans 


“Whereas there is an alarming shortage of 
hospital beds available in California for Cali- 
fornia veterans provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the number has been 
decreased by 2,000 beds since June 1950; and 

“Whereas there are approximately 4,600 
veterans in California State mental institu- 
tions of which approximately 1,500 have sery- 
ice-connected disabilities entitling them to 
hospitalization and care by the Veterans’ 
Administration; and 

“Whereas in October of 1946, the Federal 
Government approved the building of a 1,000- 
bed neuropsychiatric hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, which hospital has never been built 
due to the failure of the Federal Government 
to appropriate funds to build this hospital; 
and 


“Whereas a 200-bed general, medical, and 
surgical hospital in San Diego was approved 
but has never been built due to the failure of 
the Federal Government to appropriate the 
necessary funds therefor; and 

“Whereas the standard of medical care for 
California veterans in the existing hospitals 
has been adversely affected by reductions in 
the budget of the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

“Whereas it is a well-known fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans have been mi- 
grating to the State of California from every 
State of the Union since the close of World 
War I and the veteran population of Cali- 
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fornia will continue to increase by reason of 
the Korean emergency, and for that reason 
applications by veterans for hospitalization 
have shown a steady increase; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
not only caused a cutback in the number of 
operating beds, but it has also reduced the 
standard of medical care, the amount of 
outpatient treatment for veterans, the 
amount of medical research, and a shortage 
in the medical suppHes in these veterans 
hospitals: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation and to appropriate 
moneys necessary to bring the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital program to the needed 
standards to meet the needs of the veteran 
population of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Sacramento, January 21, 1953. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dorie: Enclosed is a 
resolution which was recently adopted by the 
California Veterans Board of the State of Cali- 
fornia and I have been directed to bring this 
matter to your attention. 4 

The resolution is self-explanatory and it is 
the California Veterans Board’s request that 
you give this matter your consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. J. CALLAGHAN, Jr., 
Director. 


“RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CALIFORNIA 
VETERANS BOARD, JANUARY 16, 1953, GLEN- 
DALE, CALIF. 

“Whereas there are more disabled war vet- 
erans now living in California than in any 
other State and the number is constantly in- 
creasing through migration and discharge 
from Korean service; and 

“Whereas the total number of operating 
beds available to California war veterans 
through the Veterans’ Administration has 
been reduced in number by 2,000 since June, 
1949; and 

“Whereas the cut of $31,123,648 in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration budget for adminis- 
trative, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services by the Eighty-second Congress has 
resulted in a cut-back of operating beds, 
medical personnel, consultant and attending 
physicians, medical research, outpatient 
treatment for service-connected disabilities 
throughout the Nation, and in California in 
particular; and 

“Whereas 4,600 veteran patients are now 
hospitalized in California State mental insti- 
tutions because of the lack of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities for their care; and 

“Whereas Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals and San Francisco and San Diego have 
been approved for construction and sites ob- 
tained at considerable cost, but no funds 
have been provided for actual building; and 

“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
medical and hospital services in California 
are wholly inadequate to care for and treat 
the sick and disabled war veterans eligible 
for admission: Now, therefore 

“The California Veterans Board in regular 
meeting pursuant to authority vested in it by 
the laws of the State of California, hereby 

the Eighty-third Congress of the 

United States to relieve the present dire 

shortage of medical and hospital service for 


war veterans by making a deficiency appro- 
priation sufficient to alleviate present urgent 
necessity, and it further urges that adequate 
future appropriations be made to care for 
the Nation's war veterans who are sick and 
disabled; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the delegation to Con- 
gress from the State of California be hereby 
requested to extend every effort to accom- 
plish the purpose of this resolution.” 


Naval Blockade of Chinese Coast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives the 
statement of Vice Adm. Robert P. Bris- 
coe, commander of naval forces in the 
Far East. 

I realize that there are a lot of cir- 
cumstances regarding a blockade of the 
China Coast and it is something that 
should not be attempted until a great 
deal of study has been made, I wish to 
point out, however, that the main rea- 
son the Chinese Communists are able to 
maintain their strength is due to the 
supplies they are receiving through Hong 
Kong and other ports on the China Coast, 
I personally do not believe that it is 


w 


. fair to ask Americans to fight in a war 


where the enemy is allowed to receive 
supplies uninterrupted. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of Janu- 
ary 25, 1953] 
Navy READY FOR Quick BLOCKADE ON CHINA 

Yoxosuka Navat Base, Japan, Sunday, 
January 25.—The United States is ready 10 
slap an almost 100-percent blockade on the 
Red China coast at a short notice if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gives the signal, the top 
naval commander in the Far East said today. 

Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, commander 
of naval forces Far East made the statement 
in answer to a series of questions submitted 
by the Associated Press. 

“The Navy is prepared to execute any such 
order on short notice to the limit of forces 
available,” Admiral Briscoe said. There was 
no indication here such a Presidential order 
was in preparation, 


WOULD NEED REINFORCEMENTS 


The only requirement, he added, would be 
quick reinforcement of the United States 
Seventh Fleet to give it enough warships 
for the blockade and the Korean war. Ad- 
miral Briscoe continued: 

“There are various kinds and degrees of 
blockades. If the Seventh Fleet were ordered 
to establish a close blockade without dimin- 
ishing its present efforts in the Korean war, 
more naval vessels of various types would be 
required, 

“With sufficient naval craft, plus carrier 
and patrol planes, the Navy could establish 
an almost 100-percent effective blockade 
against ocean-borne traffic.” 


x COSTLY TO RUN BLOCKADE 

“Of course, there is always the chance that 
an occasional vessel would slip through in 
bad weather and the junk traffic would al- 
ways be a problem. 

“However, the loss of costly steamships, 
weighed against the commercial profit of 
running the blockade, would be most dis- 
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couraging to the owners of merchant ship- 
ping, even those of satellite countries.” 

The admiral said the technical problems 
would be few, even if a full-scale close 
blockade were ordered. 

“The China coast does not have many deep- 
water harbors,” Admiral Briscoe pointed out, 
“and it is almost impossible for a vessel of 
any size to hide at sea. 

“Carrier-based and shore-based aircraft 
could provide an effective patrol for sighting 
these vessels—destroyers and other patrol 
craft could then be dispatched to the scene 
to stop and interrogate them.” 

The United States Seventh Fleet has been 
patrolling the Formosa Strait on Presidential 
orders since the outbreak of the Korean war 
to neutralize Formosa and guard against pos- 
sible Red invasion of that Chinese Nation- 
alist stronghold. 


Emergency Immigration Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
issuance of 328,000 special nonquota im- 
migrant visas to certain refugees, Ger- 
man expellees, and natives of Italy, 
Greece, and Netherlands, and for other 
purposes. I introduced a similar, 
though not identical bill, H. R. 7376, in 
the last Congress. 

During my recent trip to Europe, 
which included, among other countries, 
visits to Italy, Turkey, East and West 
Germany, and the Netherlands, I real- 
ized more fully the need for this kind 
of legislation. Now the intensification 
of religious persecution with marked 
emphasis on the campaign of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites has given an undeniable ur- 
gency to the passage of this bill. Thou- 
sands fleeing such persecution are 
crowding into West Germany daily. The 
necessity for this legislation was recog- 
nized by Mr. Truman when he urged its 
enactment in a special message to Con- 
gress in the last session. If the need 
was acute then how much more acute 
it is today in the light of the present 


tragedy. 

The bill I have introduced admits 
328,000 persons over a 3-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1953. The breakdown 
according to groups is as follows: 

First. One hundred thousand immi- 
grants from Italy and Trieste. 

Second. One hundred thousand Ger- 
man expellees, defined in the bill as 
people of German ethnic origin, expelled 
from Eastern European countries at the 
conclusion of the war. 

Third. Twenty-two thousand Greeks 
from Greece. 

Fourth. Twenty-two thousand from 
the Netherlands. X 

Fifth. Sixty-four thousand refugees 
residing in Western Germany and Aus- 
tria. This group embraces people who 
have fled countries ruled by Communists , 
and the Soviet occupied eastern part of 
Germany after VE-day (May 8, 1945), 
up to the date of enactment of the bill. 
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Sixth. Twenty thousand refugees who 
have found temporary asylum in the 
countries of our allies, members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Most of the refugees embraced in this 
group would come from France, Turkey, 
and probably from Norway and Denmark 
where some escapees from behind the 
iron curtain have arrived in small boats 
which carried them across the Baltic Sea. 

Hence this bill serves a twofold 
purpose: 

First. Relief from the countries suffer- 
ing from excess population—Germany, 
Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. 

Second. A haven for the religious and 
political victims of Communist tyranny. 

The administration of the bill is placed 
in the hands of two of our permanent 
agencies, the Departments of State and 
Justice, but the bill also provides for as 
complete as possible cooperation of our 
Government with the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration es- 
tablished a year ago in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and now headed by Mr. Hugh S. 
Gibson as its Director General. It is 
believed that through the cooperation 
with ICEM all operations authorized 
under the bill would be carried out at 
considerable saving of money for the 
American taxpayer. 


Public Land Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the past 20 years our country 
has experienced a socialistic trend of 
acquiring vast areas of public land—a 
lot, which today if not then, is without 
use or need. The area includes 820,000,- 
000 acres which are not on the tax rolls 
and, therefore, are unproductive as far 
as revenue is concerned; and in many 
cases minerals, vital to defense produc- 
tion, remain without being explored. 

The bill, which I have introduced that 
transfers approximately 21,000 acres of 
public land located in northwest Ne- 
braska, known as Fort Robinson, to the 
State, I hope, will be the birth of a new 
policy in which the Government will 
hold only that land actually needed by 
the various agencies to function prop- 
erly. I can see no need of Government 
ownership of Fort Robinson. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, in defining 
the true Republican position, “In leav- 
ing the people's business in their hands, 
we cannot be wrong.” And so it is today, 
as much as ever before, the more we leave 
the people’s affairs in their own hands, 
the more we preserve their liberties. 

Fort Robinson has long outlived its 
usé. Today most of the land is dormant 
since we no longer fear Indian uprisals— 
the reason of its establishment. The 
history books tell of the famous Indian 

- chiefs, Crazy Horse, Dull Knife, Spotted 
Tail, and Red Cloud, who led the Indians’ 
fight to try to halt our then young Na- 
tion’s progress. Taps has long been 


sounded by the Army bugle, but Govern- 
ment ownership has still prevailed. Dur- 
ing World War II, though, the Army did 
use the fort as a training and reception 
center for war dogs as well as for a pris- 
oner-of-war camp. 

In 1948 the Department of Agricul- 
ture stepped in and took over the land 
and since that time a part of it has been 
used as a beef-cattle breeding research 
center in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. While the research 
center is in operation and giving a great 
service to the cattle industry, there are 
still thousands of acres and buildings 
in excellent condition which are not 
being used. Under the present law, 
these buildings will be torn down and 
sold as scrap. There is no need to men- 
tion the loss which would be suffered by 
the Government if these buildings were 
scrapped. We are tired of waste being 
used as a synonym of government and 
when the voters indicated they wanted 
a change last November, I am sure they 
were demanding a change from the past 
practices which have cost them billions 
of dollars. 

By returning this land to the State, I 
feel we will be doing a service to our 
country by aiding in its continued prog- 
ress. The United States was built by 
private enterprise and the only way it 
can continue to progress is through pri- 
vate enterprise. This land offers acres 
of grazing land for cattle, and perhaps 
might be opened for exploration of oil 
or various other minerals which are so 
essential to the growth and defense of 
our Nation. While the land offers this 
to the potential owner or lessor, depend- 
ing on how the State plans to handle it, 
the land also offers the Federal Gov- 
ernment a new source for taxation. The 
26,000 acres of Fort Robinson might not 
bring much into the Treasury, but we 
must take note that the Government 
has approximately 820,000,000 acres of 
public domain—some of which can be 
placed in the same category as Fort Rob- 
inson—without use or need, 


Hon. Karl D. Loos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Secretary Ben- 
son in particular, for the appointment 
of Karl D. Loos, of Washington, D. C., 
as Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I congratulate the present 
national administration on securing the 
services of Mr. Loos for this important 
position. I have known Mr. Loos per- 
sonally ever since I first enrolled at the 
University of Iowa in September 1912 
at which time Mr. Loos was enrolled 
in the law college there. Mr. Loos’ 
father served with great distinction as 
head of the department of economics 
at the State University of Iowa during 
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the time I was enrolled as a student in 
that department. With this background 
of association I have followed with great 
interest for more than 40 years the ca- 
reer of Karl D. Loos as an honor stu- 
dent at the University of Iowa and as 
a leading attorney at law in Chicago 
and in Washington, D. C., and I am 
proud indeed of his outstanding record. 
I have always considered him a con- 
stituent of mine notwithstanding his 
long residence in Chicago and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and I am including in my 
statement a newspaper article from the 
Muscatine Journal of Muscatine, Iowa, 
for Saturday, January 17, which shows 
the high esteem in which Mr. Loos is 
held in the State of Iowa: 


One of Muscatine County's farm owners 
has been selected for a high position in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

He is Karl D. Loos, Washington, D. C., at- 
torney, whose selection as Solicitor for the 
Department was announced at the Capitol 
late Friday afternoon by Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture-designate. 

Loos has been interested in Muscatine 
County farm operations for a number of 
years, friends here recalled after announce- 
ment of his selection for the administration 
Agriculture post became known. 

At the present time he is the owner of 
two 80-acre tracts located near Highway No. 
38 between Muscatine and Wilton, which 
are operated by Vernon Hafner; and in con- 
nection with C. C. Hakes of Muscatine and a 
third party, owns 360 acres northwest of 
Muscatine, operated by Clifford and Ralph 
Denkman, 

Loos has also owned land in the past in 
Louisa County, acquaintances here said. He 


. is a frequent visitor in this locality in con- 


nection with his farming enterprises. 

Associated Press messages relating the Loos 
appointment said that he is member of the 
law firm of Pope, Ballard and Loos and has 
practiced at Washington and Chicago for 
more than 30 years. Much of his practice 
has been in the interest of agricultural mar- 
keting and similar organizations. 

Loos was born at Iowa City in 1891. 

He was a son of the late Prof. Isaac Loos, 
head of the political economy and sociology 
department at Iowa University for a number 
of years. 

C. C. Hakes recalled that Loos was a seat- 
mate during his law school days at Iowa 
University and also a fraternity brother. 
Loos was an honor student both in liberal 
arts and law college at Iowa University, Mr. 
Hakes recalled, and served in the Marine 
Corps during World War No. I. Mr. Hakes 
received word of the Loos appointment with 
enthusiasm. “That’s good,” was his com- 
ment. 


Investigation of Administration of Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I today am introducing a reso- 
lution seeking a complete investigation 
of our national parks and monuments 
administration, particularly with refer- 
ence to housing, lodging, transportation, 
and recreational accommodations and 
facilities, and the leasing and operation 
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of all concessions in the parks and monu- 
ments. 

Introduction of my resolution was 
prompted by numerous complaints 
which have come to my attention con- 
cerning administration of the parks, es- 
pecially Yellowstone, which is in my 
own State of Wyoming. 

Much has been said, but little done, in 
recent years about improving the facili- 
ties and service which the national parks 
afford their owners—the American pub- 
lic. The whole purpose of my resolution 
is to enable Congress to explore the sub- 
ject with a view to formulating any 
necessary legislation in order that the 
American people may be better served 
and their visits to their national parks 
and monuments made more instructive 
and enjoyable. 

It is to be hoped that introduction of 
my resolution, in itself, will serve notice 
on those who, according to the many 
complaints received, seem to have been 
abusing whatever measure of authority 
they may have in dealing with the public 
in these parks. Introduction of my reso- 
lution may make them understand that 
continuation of shoddy treatment of 
park and monument visitors will not be 
tolerated. 

It is to be hoped, also, that my resolu- 
tion will discover what part Congress 
may play in offering better, more mod- 
ern services and facilities in the parks 
and monuments, through passage of en- 
abling legislation. My resolution may 
open the way for legislation aimed 
toward over-all improvement of our na- 
tional system of parks and monuments, 
enhancing their value to the American 
people and the people of all the world. 
No other nation in the world has so rich 
a store of natural beauty nor so vast a 
collection of nature’s phenomena as we 
have, represented in our national parks 
and monuments. These things should 
be preserved and the facilities for their 
educational and recreational benefits 
should be of the best possible sort. 

My resolution designates the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, or a subcommittee thereof, as the 
investigating authority. I hope that my 
colleagues will look with favor upon my 
effort to help obtain better services and 
facilities for visitors to our national 
parks and monuments. 

The language of my resolution fol- 
lows: 

House Resolution 114 
Resolution to authorize the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs to investigate 

the administration of national parks and 

national monuments 5 

Resolved, ete., That the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation of the administration of the several 
national parks and national monuments un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, with par- 
ticular reference to housing, lodging, trans- 
portation, and recreational accommodations 
and facilities therein and the leasing and 
operation of all concessions therein. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as it deems advisable, 


For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member, 


Divergent Views on Oil Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Eighty-second Congress, the Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the House, on which 
I have the honor to serve as a member, 
heard evidence in executive session on 
the broad subject of the so-called world- 
wide oil cartels. Some phases of the 
subject found their way in the Federal 
courts through the Department of 
Justice, 

In that connection, I offer for the 
Record a splendid article appearing in 
the Daily Advertiser, of Lafayette, La., 
entitled “Divergent Views on Oil Policy.” 
The writer has put his finger on the 
problem in the last paragraph of the 
editorial in which he says: 


When Attorney General Brownell takes 
over at Justice this month, a first order of 
business ought to be to sit down with State 
and Defense officials and arrive at a policy 
which adequately protects this country’s oil 
requirements. And there ought to be just 
one policy for all three departments. 


The editorial follows: 
DIVERGENT Views ON Om Po.icy 


The 4-month-old Federal grand jury in- 
quiry into an alleged world ofl monopoly, 
involving several American firms among 
others, ranks as one of the strangest enter- 
prises the present administration has ever 
embarked upon. 

This investigation was personally ordered 
by President Truman, and in the normal 
course of events the Justice Department is 
attempting to marshal the evidence in pur- 
suit of the inquiry . 

Offhand, you might say this is fine, America 
for half a century has been busting trusts, 
or at least attacking them verbally. We're 
for competition, and against unreasonable 
restraint of it. But this oil case is not quite 
that simple. 

The American companies affected have 
substantial foreign oil-producing and dis- 
tributing rights. These rights are held 
through concessions and other delicate ar- 
rangements with foreign governments. 

The sharp implication of serious wrong- 
doing, inherent in this investigation, already 
has upset the precarious balance of these 
arrangements in several foreign capitals. 
With the example of Iran in mind, leaders 
of these governments are talking about re- 
viewing and reconsidering existing oil agree- 
ments with United States firma. 
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The United States is a net oil importer, 
that is, it imports more than it exports. That 
oil is essential to the American economy, 
and, more importantly, to its defense. We 
cannot afford to lose present foreign oil 
sources. 

Both the State Department and the De- 
fense Department, whose business it is to 
weigh carefully our strategic position against 
the world, have spoken out in strong criti- 
cism of the monopoly inquiry as likely to 
damage seriously our oil strength. 

Thus we have the curious situation of the 
Justice Department pursuing, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, an inquiry which our two top 
security departments intimate is extremely 
dangerous. The Defense and State protests 
seem to have had no effect toward heading 
off the investigation. 

In following through, the Justice Depart- 
ment has asked both foreign and domestic 
companies to produce hundreds of thousands 
of documents dating back over many years. 
There can be no question of the grand jury’s 
right to subpena papers bearing on the ac- 
tivities of domestic firms, and of foreign 
companies as they relate to activities within 
the United States. But it is something else 
to expect a foreign producer to hand over 
documents dealing with operations in, let’s 
say, French Morocco. 

A Federal judge already has put a stop to 
that bit of Justice Department foolishness 
by canceling jury subpenas to require the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. to turn over its over- 
seas documents. 

When Attorney General Brownell takes 
over at Justice this month, a first order of 
business ought to be to sit down with State 
and Defense officials and arrive at a policy 
which adequately protects this country’s oil 
requirements. And there ought to be just 
one policy for all three departments. 


Medical Care of Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a letter I have received from Dr. 
Albert C. Daniels, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Medical Association, in which he 
sets forth the views of the association 
concerning medical care for our disabled 
veterans. Medical care being one of the 
subjects high on the agenda of our Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, I felt that 
the membership of the House should be 
aware of the viewpoint of the California 
doctors. 

The letter follows: 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, January 21, 1953. 
CHARMAN, VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. j 

Dear Sw: It is our understanding that the 
Veterans’ Administration has presented a 
supplementary budget request (Ex. Com. 327, 
Jan. 13, 1953, p. 378, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) 
which fails to restore needed funds cut from 
that agency's appropriation last October for 
the outpatient treatment of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. 

In this connection, may I point out that 
the California Medical Association and its 
more than 11,000 physician members have no 
direct interest in the amount of funds ap- 
proved by the Congress for this department 
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of the Government. At the same time, the 
physicians of California are interested in the 
maintenance of proper and adequate medical 
care to those veterans suffering from service- 
connected disabilities for which they are en- 
titled to care under existing laws. 

For several years following the end of 
World War II the physicians in this State, 
acting under a contract between the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and California Phy- 
sicians’ Service, have provided outpatient 
medical care to veterans whose service-con- 
nected disabilities are certified by the VA. 
Under this program about 11,000 veterans 
each month are receiving needed medical 
care in their own doctors’ offices. This is 
usually referred to as the home-town medi- 
cal care program. 

When the VA budget cut was made, last 
October, a portion of the reduction was 
placed on this home-town program. The re- 
sult of this is that some veterans are receiv- 
ing their needed care, in part, as a charity 
from their own physicians; some are paying 
the difference in charges from their own 
funds, and some are receiving less care than 
their own physicians believe they should 
have. 

It is our belief that the veteran suffering 
from a service-connected disability is en- 
titled to his needed medical care, and the 
Congress has supported this view through- 
out. If other reductions in service, and con- 
sequently in budget, are needed, we believe 
the wisdom of the Congress should make it- 
self felt. Accordingly, may we urge that you 
assure, in coming legislation, the continua- 
tion of service to those veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. We would also urge 
your consideration of the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the home-town medical-care program 
for veterans in the service-connected cate- 
gory. Under this program the veteran is 
spared the need of travel, hospitalization, 
and absences from his family; instead, he re- 
ceives proper care from his own physician, at 
home, and at a moderate cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT C. DANIELS, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Iowa Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, retail 
sales in Iowa during 1951 reached a total 
of $2,800,000,000. 

Iowa ranks twenty-third in the Nation 
in value added by manufacturing. Value 
added by manufacturing increased from 
$671,000,000 in 1947 to $925,000,000 in 
1950. 

Total income payments to Iowans in 
1951 reached $4,019,000,000, an all-time 
high. Iowa ranks eighteenth in the Na- 
tion in total income payments. 

Iowa leads the Nation in value and 
production of corn, oats, hogs, poultry, 
eggs, and the marketing of grain-fed 
cattle. Iowa is second in production of 
soybeans. 

Of course you know that Iowa’s aver- 
age 1952 corn yield per acre of 64 bushels 
was tops in the Nation. Which State 
do you suppose had the next highest 
yield per acre? It was the State of 
Washington, with an average corn yield 
of 59 bushels, 
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But Washington had only 21,000 acres 
of corn harvested; as compared with 
Iowa’s 10,903,000 acres. Iowa’s corn 
acreage was also larger than any other 
State’s. 

Almost 82 percent of the farms in Iowa 
are equipped with telephones. 

Iowa’s land value, including farms and 
buildings, is $5,610,000,000. 

Iowa is approximately 90 percent self- 
supporting in the production of food. 

Of Iowa’s total acreage, 96.5 percent is 
under cultivation. 

Iowa’s per capita income of $1,531 in 
1951 was an all-time high. The Nation’s 
average per capita income is $1,584. 
Iowa ranks twenty-second in per capita 
income. 

Value of all products manufactured in 
Iowa is in excess of $3,000,000,000. 

Salaries and wages from manufactur- 
ing in Iowa increased from $327,000,000 
in 1947 to $550,000,000 in 1951, 

Manufacturing employment in Iowa 
reached an all-time peak of 174,000 in 
November 1952, with a corresponding 
high in weekly earnings at $69.53. 

Nearly 200,000 women are now em- 
ployed in Iowa business and industry. 
This is about 25 percent of Iowa’s labor 
force. 

There are more than 4,500 churches 
in Iowa, over 7,000 schools, 370 public 
libraries, 25 colleges and universities, and 
22 junior colleges. 


Mutual Security Rushes To Waste Tax- 
payers’ Dollars; Stop It, Mr. Stassen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
a timely article that appeared on Janu- 
ary 23 in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port on the subject of spending or wast- 
ing taxpayers’ money by the Mutual 
Security Agency. The report comes 
from Manila, and all Members of this 
body should be interested in the infor- 
mation contained in that article, as we 
will soon be considering another au- 
thorization and appropriations for that 
program. 

The article follows: 


A Rusu To WASTE MONEY—UNITED STATES 
Arp Most Be SPENT Fast—A Case History 


(Ike, checking into foreign aid, is to run 
into some fantastic facts about how the 
money is spent. Take Manila, for instance. 
A close look shows slapdash orders, a rush to 
spend millions, little worry over waste. What 
follows is a first-hand report on one Mutual 
Security area—a small but significant part 
of the whole aid program.) 

Maniia.—If anybody wants to find out how 
foreign aid operates in the field, here is a 
case history in Manila: 

Early in 1950, a special United States Gov- 
ernment mission came to the Philippines and 
laid out certain reforms the government 
here would have to make to qualify for eco- 
nomic aid from Washington. One of the 
Americans, a Government economist, stayed 
on in Manila as a special representative of 
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the Economic. Cooperation Administration 
to observe while the Filipinos were carrying 
out the reforms, 

He was under orders to do no planning 
on a spending program. He was forbidden 
to discuss such a program with the Filipinos 
for fear that the Philippine Government 
might get the idea that the United States 
didn't mean what it said about insisting on 
changes to qualify for aid. So the staff of 
three—the economist, an assistant, and a 
secretary—sat by, doing nothing, while the 
Philippine officials got ready to start receiv- 
ing economic aid from the United States, 


QUICKIE REPORTS 


Suddenly, one day in April-1951, the econo- 
mist got a cable from ECA in Washington, 
ordering him to send within 2 days a pro- 
gram for spending $15,000,000 in the Philip- 
pines. Explanation: ECA had to have the 
figures right away to clear with the Budget 
Bureau so the money could be committed 
before the end of the fiscal year in June. 

The ECA representative did as he was told. 
He had been prevented from doing any re- 
search into the country’s needs. He had 
been prevented from drawing up a formal 
report—and he didn’t have the staff to do it, 
anyway. But he whipped together a list of 
allocations of United States dollars for vari- 
ous items—heavy on things such as fertilizer, 
which would keep—and rushed it off to 
Washington by cable as a firm request for 
economic aid. He followed it up with a pri- 
vate note to officials back home telling them 
just what he thought about such spending 
methods. 

Well, the thing went through. That's the 
way the Philippine Government got its 
$15,000,000 slice of economic aid for 1951. 
What about 1952? 

The same economist—with a little more 
time but a wholly inadequate staff—was or- 
dered to rush in estimates for 1952. They 
had to be in Washington well ahead of June 
30, 1951. He did the job again, and again 
complained of the slapdash methods. On 
the strength of the job he did, ECA allotted 
$35,000,000 to the islands. 

The figure of 35 millions actually was set 
in Washington before an ECA official arrived 
out here to become head of the local ECA 
mission. The economist had just been on 
temporary assignment. Also set, before the 
mission chief arrived, was the size of his 
staff—about 100 experts and 30 administra- 
tive assistants, with the usual complement of 
clerks, stenographers, and office people. 

The mission chief arrived in August 
1951. His staff trickled in for months there- 
after. Most of the people had never been in 
the Philippines before. 

RED TAPE | 

Actually, most of the experts are recognized 
as exactly that—top men in the fields to 
which they are assigned. There are shipping 
experts, business experts, health and edu- 
cational experts; experts on hemp, on rice, 
on sugar, copra, lumber—dozens of them, 
Their knowledge and ability astounds the 
Filipinos, The reports they get up on vari- 
ous economic subjects are awaited anxiously 
out here and are taken very seriously by the 
local people. They are discussed and debated 
inside the Government and out. 

But their reports run into all sorts of red 
tape and difficulty. Many of the executives 
owe their appointments to section heads in 
Washington. And each section—those in 
charge of projects for industry, agriculture, 
health, transportation, etc.—feels that it has 
to be represented in the aid programs. 

Thus, it may be decided out here that the 
need for roads is priority A for the Philip- 
pines, and a project for health services in 
city suburbs falls halfway down the priority 
alphabet, Still, the health-projects execu- 
tive in Washington will see to it that his 
section gets a slice of the 35 millions. 

The local office might want to concentrate 
On three programs. But by the time every- 
body gets through going over the recom- 
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mendations the money is more likely to be 
spread over hundreds of projects—and doing 
a thorough job on no one of them. 

The experts—many of the people who came 
with ECA stayed on after the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency took over foreign aid—set out 
to make a careful study of Philippine needs. 
They went over the whole program, project 
by project. 

It was painstaking work. Nothing was sent 
to Washington for approval until the Manila 
office was convinced of its value. All this 
took time. Suddenly one of the top men 
here was called back to Washington. He was 
raked over the coals for not producing enough 
“firm requests” to use up the whole $35,000,- 
000. Things had to be speeded up. 

When he got back things did, indeed, be- 
gin to fly. “Firm requests” went to Wash- 
ington in a stream. One project head who 
estimated his program could be done for X 
million dollars got orders to triple the 
amount. He wasn't the only one, either. 

The experts were amazed at the way the 
price was being marked up, often with little 
or no regard for the careful preparatory work. 
They were told that the boss regretted the 
fact that so much money would have to be 
spent without proper study to see where it 
could do the most good—but it had to be 
done. 

Some of the staff people protested openly 
at the way the tax dollars were likely to be 
wasted in such a set-up. But the fact is 
that, even had the Philippine projects been 
held down to what the experts thought they 
should cost, it wouldn’t have saved United 
States taxpayers a dime. 

Money allotted to a country and not spent 
doesn’t go back into the United States Treas- 
ury. It goes instead to some other country 
where the mission chief had the forethought 
to put his “firm requests” higher than the 
money allotted to him. That way he has a 
claim on money left over some other place. 
After all, it seemed important to provide all 
the aid possible for the Philippines as a 
major bastion against communism in Asia 
and a key area of United States defenses in 
the Pacific. 

So, the only way the MSA mission in Ma- 
nila could make sure that the Philippines 
got the money was for the experts to forget 
about being so careful, and starting to spend 
faster. 

They did. MSA, Manila, sent to Washing- 
ton the proper amount of “firm requests.” 
Before long the $35,000,000 was properly 
spoken for, and the Philippine projects will 
get the money. à 

Probably, in the opinion of insiders and 
outsiders here, aid is administered with as 
much, or more, efficiency and care in Manila 
as it is anywhere in the world. The officials 
here are highly regarded. But—and you 
hear this expression over and over in Ma- 
nila—“what a way to run a railroad!” 


Speech of Hon. Olin E. Teague, of Texas, 
to the Graduating Class of the Officers 
Candidate School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 23, 1953, I had the honor 
of making the graduation speech to a 
class of young men just commissioned 
second lieutenants in the Infantry. 
Having been a former infantry battalion 
commander during World War II, it was 


more than an honor; it was a privilege 
to speak to these young men who within 
a short time will be going to battle, and 
may be leading your son or my son in 
battle. They have been trained in the 
art of infantry combat, and will be the 
leaders of infantry units in combat. 
However, Mr. Speaker, when their work 
and service in the Army has been com- 
pleted, it is these men who were leaders 
in the fight for peace in the world by 
armed conflict who will continue to be 
leaders in our Government of tomorrow, 
and the training which they have just 
received will stand them in good stead. 

The fact that these men will be leaders 
in our Government of tomorrow is evi- 
denced by the great number of veterans 
presently serving in high public office. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the speech I delivered to these young 
men of the Infantry School located at 
Fort Benning, Ga.: 

It is a pleasure and a great honor to be 
asked to participate in your graduation. I 
feel that I am among friends since I am an 
alumni of the Infantry School of some years 
back and a former infantryman. I always 
feel that when I am among infantry soldiers 
and infantry officers that I am among real 
men. 

When you receive your commission and 
your bars you will be numbered among some 
of the finest young Americans our Nation 
has ever produced. No other school in the 
world can match the Infantry School's long 
list of heroes. Infantry School graduates 
dominate the leadership of our Army. Many 
of the infantry’s great battles and historic 
achievements were paced by the Infantry 
School graduates who have preceded you. 
You can always be proud that you gradu- 
ated from the Infantry School. It is a real 
accomplishment and just cause for celebra- 
tion. 

Your graduation here is a milestone in your 
life and it marks successful completion of 
one phase of your career. Now is the proper 
time to ponder the problems that will face 
you in the months ahead. During the next 
few months all of you are going to face prob- 
lems which will call for all the resources you 
can muster. You have shown here a willing- 
ness to face those problems; otherwise you 
would not be here, A great deal depends on 
the success of your endeavors. You are all 
intelligent and alert young men. I do not 
need to remind you of the difficult position 
in which our country finds itself at this 
moment. We are engaged in a long-drawn- 
out and bitter military struggle in the Far 
East, and everywhere in the world our posi- 
tion and influence are being challenged. It 
is our greatest desire to bring the active 
fighting to a close, but we are going to have 
to maintain sizable military forces for many 
years to come, whether the war rages hot or 
cold. More than anything else we desire 
peace, but we do not intend to surrender our 
democracy or the freedom of friendly allies 
to the ravishments of a vicious Communist 
dictatorship in an effort to ransom peace for 
a few years. 

You are about to assume a leadership role 
in the world’s greatest fighting force. You 
will become a troop leader in an army that 
has never lost a war. You will be expected to 
participate in the accomplishment of near 
miracles. The American people do not enter- 
tain the remotest idea that their Armed 
Forces will lose regardless of the severity of 
the test. Let me remind you of just a few 
of the accomplishments that. mark the 
character and resoureefulness of your Army. 

Your Army has just completed construc- 
tion of a gigantic base within the Arctic 
Circle, built on ice just a few hundred miles 
from the North Pole, This job is hailed as 
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ome of the major engineering miracles of our 
time. 

Our Armed Forces are conducting a full- 
scale war on a partial mobilization basis 
6,000 miles from home, and at the same time 
we have carried on a rotation of combat 
troops which has created tremendously com- 
plex administrative and training problems. 
More than 700,000 men and women were 
needed for the men and women who left the 
Armed Forces during 1952. During the fis- 
cal year of 1953 it is expected that 1,000,000 
men and women will be separated from 
military service. This policy has added 
enormously to the training and administra- 
tive costs in the military departments. We 
could save billions of dollars by sharply re- 
ducing this turn-over, but in the interest of 
justice, fairness, and equitable distribution 
of sacrifice the military is expected to assume 
administration of this complex procedure 
and at the same time carry out their basic 
military objectives. They have done so and 
done a good job of it. 

An example of the ingenuity of our Armed 
Forces can be found in the ordnance depots 
of Japan. I visited Japan and Korea last 
year and saw the operation where large 
amounts of equipment left in the islands 
after World War II was being reclaimed and 
rebuilt. Nearly 65 percent of all transport 
vehicles in Korea, hauling ammunition and 
supplies, have been processed through the 
rebuild shops in Japan. By this process a 
new truck costing $7,000 as a new purchase 
is returned to duty for about $1,000 in repair 
charges, and of course this is lessening the 
strain on our extended supply lines. 

I believe that one of the most significant 
accomplishments of the Army is to be found 
in the successful integration and use it is 
making of South Korean troops. Communist 
Russia has demonstrated an ability to en- 
slave whole nations and make their people 
fight Russian battles. We are far behind 
Russia in manpower resources. It is abso- 
lutely essential that we perfect ourselves in 
making full use of the manpower of our 
friendly allies, 

Our Armed Forces are faced with the fan- 
tastically difficult task of staying ahead in 
the development of new weapons. Many of 
the weapons being purchased today will be 
considered obsolete before the last deliveries 
are made. The American public has come 
to accept as commonplace the amazing prog- 
ress being made in the development of jet 
airplanes, rockets, atomic weapons, and 
many others. The very existence of our Na- 
tion may depend on the skill with which we 
develop and learn to use these new weapons. 

The costs of our defense effort are almost 
beyond comprehension. Since the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict in June 1950 we 
have spent or committed $155,000,000,000 on 
rearmament, In addition, we have spent 
many billions more on military and economic 
aid to friendly allies. We are spending 83 
percent of our national income to pay for 
past and present wars. Certainly no one can 
contend that the Nation is not making a 
tremendous sacrifice to meet its defense 
needs. The people and Congress can fur- 
nish the money, but it is the job of the mili- 
tary leaders to translate money into an ef- 
fective national defense. In my opinion, 
one of the biggest problems facing our Na- 
tion today is the need for sharply increasing 
efficiency in our defense effort. We must 
make a determined effort to put more com- 
bat units, such as infantry and armored di- 
visions, fighter and bomber wings, and com- 
bat naval vessels into service. In spite of 
the tremendous amounts of money being 
spent, the Army has only 20 divisions and 
18 regimental combat teams in combat 
readiness, and most of these units are under 
strength. I sincerely hope that President 
Eisenhower, with his fine background of 
military experience, will be successful in in- 
creasing the efficiency of our defense opera- 
tion to the extent that we will be getting a 
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great deal more combat strength for our 
money. 

The Defense Department must increase its 
efficiency and at the same time carry on sev- 
eral highly complicated tasks. We are at 
one and the same time fighting a war in a 
distant. land, mobilizing and training our 
manpower, returning experienced personnel 
from combat in accordance with our rotation 
policy, and demobilizing our trained troops 
who have completed their tour of duty. We 
are operating a reserve program which, in 
my opinion, should be expanded and im- 
proved. In the production fleld we are de- 
veloping an expandable mobilization base at 
home and assisting to broaden the mobiliza- 
tion base of our allies, producing proven 
equipment for today and improved weapons 
for tomorrow. At the same time we are at- 
tempting to coordinate our rearmament pro- 
gram with the vast military research pro- 
gram which the Defense Department is 
sponsoring. 

Many other measures for defense other 
than the maintenance of military forces 
will have to be taken. We must be sure that 
those nations which are allied with us in 
the fight against communism are strong 
enough to defend themselves and to do their 
part in the defense effort without incur- 
ring financial disaster, We must make sure 
that our own factories and shops are pro- 
ducing enough of the weapons of defense. 
We must make sure that our scientists and 
technological leaders continue to carry on 
their vital research projects. We must 
make sure that all this is done without 
seriously interfering with what we call the 
American way of life, and with the high 
standard of living of which -we boast in this 
country. It is not a simple task, but rather 
one which will require the best efforts of 
our people for many years. 

If our best efforts are to be realized, we 
must provide strong and effective leader- 
ship. The best plans amount to little if 
they are put into the hands of weaklings 
or cowards to carry out. We need men who 
have vision, who can look ahead to the 
problems that are likely to appear and be- 
gin to make provision for meeting those 
problems when they do arrive. We need 
men with integrity, who will keep to the 
straight and narrow path of moral sound- 
ness, who will be free from the evils of 
corruption and dishonest influence, who 
will be strict in the fulfillment of contracts 
and the discharge of trust. We need men 
who can exercise self-control, who do not 
dash madly off in the wrong direction under 
the emotional stresses which often accom- 
pany the greatest problems. We need men 
who respect the rights and the personali- 
ties of others, who understand how to pre- 
serve the dignity of the individual while se- 
curing from him the performance of a haz- 
ardous or unpleasant task. We need men 
who are willing to assume responsibility for 
their actions and for their words, men who 
can be counted on to keep their promises 
because they do not speak rashly. We need 
men who are intelligent, who know how to 
analyze a problem and its alternative solu- 
tions. We need men who are decisive, who 
can come to a decision promptly without 
waverings and without vain regrets. All 
these qualities and more will be required 
from those men who will be called upon to 
provide leadership for this country in the 
years ahead. 

Today you are embarking upon a career of 
military leadership. You have been given 
the finest training available to qualify you 
for the responsibilities which you are assum- 
ing. You have been given as much specific 
training as possible to show you how to cope 
with situations which experience has shown 
always arise in the military service. You have 
learned how to operate a number of weap- 
ons, you have learned how to care for your- 
selves and your men under certain condi- 


tions which are likely to occur in the field, 
you have learned a great number of things 
which pertain solely to the military profes- 
sion—and, I understand, you have learned 
all of these things on the double. But you 
have done more than just learn the fine 
points of being a soldier. You have also been 
developing the traits and qualities which 
serve to make an effective leader. I am sure 
that you have heard a great deal about lead- 
ership and various qualities which you are 
expected to possess or acquire. Perhaps 
some of that talk has seemed little more than 
a lot of high-sounding words. I believe, how- 
ever, that when in later years you look back 
to this experience here at Fort Benning you 
will realize that even more important than 
the technical training you have received are 
the mental habits and the mental discipline 
which you have gained here. If you can 
successfully assert the qualities of leader- 
ship stressed in your training here, then you 
can rest with assurance that these same 
qualities will serve you well when you lay 
aside your uniform for a civilian job. Just 
as surely as combat places a high premium 
on leadership, so does the demands of civil- 
ian life. A true concern for the welfare of 
those around you is of no less value in a 
civilian pursuit than it is to a military lead- 
er. Pride that burns and drives an officer to 
the door of death itself will sustain that 
same man in the face of adversity in his 
civilian life. Courage, even to the point of 
recklessness, often pays great dividends in 
civilian life just as it does in combat, 

Military service, and particularly combat 
leadership, whets perception and human in- 
sight. If you be among those who will lead 
soldiers in combat you will see the human 
mind and soul laid bare as you will never 
see it again. The terrible pressures of com- 
bat and the wearing fatigue of battle strip 
away the shroud of pretense and convention 
and leave exposed the morbid weakness of 
men. Fortunately, these same pressures mir- 
ror some of the finest qualities man has to 
display. ‘The lessons you will learn about 
the baseness and weakness of man and the 
glimpses of his highest virtue will create for 
you a basis for understanding human nature 
which will never forsake you throughout your 
life. 

In a way, I envy all of you. You are enter- 
ing upon what I found to be a great adven- 
ture a few years ago when I, too, was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. I assume that 
all, or certainly most, of you will find your- 
selves in command of platoons. You will 
encounter a few difficulties in the best of sit- 


uations. Sergeants always seem to know. 


more than second lieutenants, and they are 
not always very subtle in demonstrating that 
fact. There will be orders which seem to 
you to be unnecessary, and you will suspect 
that they were issued solely for the purpose 
of causing you work and discomfort. You 
will find that when you try to exercise some 
of that initiative that junior officers are sup- 
posed to show, somebody is going to object. 
You may have moments when you wish that 
you had elected to remain a private in the 
rear rank, 

But there are rewards which overshadow 
all these difficulties. Most of these rewards 
are intangible and hard to express in words. 
There will come the time when you suddenly 
realize that over a period of time you have 
gained the trust and respect of men in your 
command, and that is perhaps the greatest 
reward of all. American soldiers are an in- 
dependent lot and they do not give their 
trust and respect until they are sure it is 
merited. There will be the satisfaction which 
comes from knowing that a difficult job has 
been well done. There will be pride in your 
men, in your regiment, in yourself. There 
will be the knowledge ‘that you were called 
upon to perform a service for your country 
and that you did your very best—perhaps 
not quite as good as you would have liked, 
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but still the very best that you could do 
under the prevailing circumstances. You 
will find as you advance in rank that new 
problems and an increasing load of responsi- 
bility will be placed upon you. But you will 
by then have a background of experience and 
training which make the assumption of extra 
responsibility easier by far than this big step 
which you are taking today. 

The time will come, however, when most 
of you will return to civilian life and your 
military experience will then assume a sec- 
ondary place. You may think, or wish to 
think, that your duty to your country will 
then be finished and that nothing more will 
be required of you. But I say that that is 
not the case. I say to you that your mili- 
tary service and experience is even greater 
reason why you must continue to serve your 
country. I do not mean that you must be 
active in the reserves, though that is a very 
commendable thing. What I am referring 
to here is your responsibility to participate 
in the affairs of your community and your 
Government—local, State, or national. A 
few months ago the American citizenship 
committee of the State bar of my home State 
of Texas drafted and circulated a bill of 
responsibilities. I think it is worth quoting 
to you: 

“1. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to render undivided allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to work for 
its betterment and perpetuation, to r 
the sovereignty of the people's Government, 
and to defend the Nation against all its 
enemies whomsoever. 

“2. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to be familiar with the Constitution of the 
United States and to be informed as to what 
rights and liberties are his, and to use these 
rights in such manner as is consistent with 
his own welfare and the welfare of his fellow 
citizen. ` 

“3. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend with his life the rights and liber- 
ties granted to him and to his fellow citizens 
by the Constitution, to obey the laws of the 
land, and to aid in their enforcement, and 
to oppose vigorously any persons whose in- 
tention is to transgress the law or to oppress 
the rights of others. 

“4. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to make honest, wise, and courageous use 
of the free and secret ballot at every elec- 
tion; to exercise freedom of thought, speech, 
and worship; to protect the freedom of the 
press; to safeguard the right of trial by jury, 
and to render willing jury service when called 
upon; and to perform all other acts con- 
ducive to the perpetuation of the rights set 
forth in the Constitution. 

“5. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to protect and sustain the unwritten liber- 
ties and rights vested in him by custom and 
usage and to perpetuate the ideals of the 
equality and dignity of the individual, upon 
which the Constitution is founded, 

“6. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to be active in the political party of his 
choice, and to be vigilant of the public 
officers to render all possible aid to them, 
and to serve public office by appointment or 
election when qualified and when called 
upon to do so. It shall be his duty to strive 
for the selection of public officers or ability 
and upright character; and when holding 
public office to serve in such manner as will 
subordinate private or minority interests to 
those of the people at large. 

“7, It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
achieve the highest practicable level of edu- 
cation, and to work for the advancement of 
education by supporting and improving the 
public schools and by fostering the desire 
for education among his fellow citizens. 

“8. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to instruct his children in the principles of 
freedom and to spread the ideals of demo- 
cratic government at home and abroad. 
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“9, It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
defend the right to buy and sell, to own land 
and other property, to engage in commerce, 
and to work and earn a living wage, as a 
fundamental guaranty of the freedom and 
welfare of the Nation. S 

“10. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to preserve an attitude of self-reliance, and 
to use all legitimate means to achieve finan- 
cial independence and security; to practice 
thrift and economy in his own affairs and 
to require the same of local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government.” 

It might have been more appropriate for 
you to have had these duties of citizenship 
called to your attention at the time you 
were leaving the Army, rather than when you 
are still so very much involved in the mili- 
tary aspects of your life. Of course, being 
in the Army doesn’t remove you from citi- 
zenship and its rights and obligations, but 
it certainly does place you in a very different 
situation from that you will occupy in civil- 
ian life. When you do return to civilian 
life, you will be in a position to exercise 
more fully your rights and obligations as 
free American citizens; in the meantime it 
is well to realize that there will be obliga- 
tions as well as rights. It is the necessity of 
preserving these rights and privileges that 
calls you to military service today. 

- Again, let me congratulate you on your 
graduation and your new commission. De- 
spite tradition of the Army, second lieuten- 
ants are not an insignificant lot. Our Army, 
and particularly combat units, are no better 
than the leadership of company grade om- 
cers. 

We are proud of you and you have a right 
to be proud of yourselves. I have enjoyed my 
visit with you and wish you the best of 
luck in your new career, 


Study Government in Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to commend to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body an editorial which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal of January 24, 
1953, entitled “Study Government in 
Housing.” i 

As this editorial aptly points out, the 
Federal Government entered the field of 
housing at the urgent request of the 
public in periods of emergency., Federal 
housing programs grew out of the in- 
ability of home owners to avoid fore- 
closures in the 1930's, out of the need of 
builders, and out of the inability of peo- 
ple to find homes both before and after 
World War II. 

Today, many groups favor continua- 
tion of Federal housing programs, while 
others—particularly the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders—urge the Gov- 
ernment to get out of the housing field. 

While the Government should enter 
into various fields when its intervention 
is seriously needed and demanded by 
the people, Federal programs should be 
subject to periodical review and termi- 
nated when the need for them has been 
met. Consequently, a thorough and 
careful reexamination of the entire 


housing situation, intended to evaluate 

present needs for Federal assistance, 

a appear to be indicated at this 
e. 

The editorial follows: 


STUDY GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING 


One of the most emotionally discussed 
problems of the last decade or so has been 
the subject of housing. 

Most people agree that housing is needed. 
Public housers say Government must pro- 
vide a lot of it. Private housers say Gov- 
ernment should keep hands off—except 
where private builders need help. 

It is refreshing to have a man like Hol- 
man D. Pettibone, president of the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., call for a complete 
reappraisal of housing policies to try to 
settle “where do we go from here?” 

Mr. Pettibone has not started with pre- 
conceived bias. He admits that Government 
has served an important function in hous- 
ing and that it was invited into housing 
by the industry and the public. He admits 
he doesn’t know whether Government should 
continue or withdraw in the housing field, 

He admits that he gave wrong advice in 
1931 when he told mortgage bankers, “Don’t 
lay your problems at the door of Govern- 
ment—solve them yourselves.” He says now: 
“My suggestion * * * was unrealistic. 
I had not then accurately measured the ex- 
tent and severity of the economic collapse.” 

Not even now, Pettibone told the Chicago 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association the other 
night, is he able to appraise the full mean- 
ing of Uncle Sam’s entry on a national 
scale into housing, real estate financing, 
slum clearance, building construction and 
guarantee of deposits which find their way 
into mortgages. 


Government did not force itself into 


many of the fields in which it is now ac- 
tive, Pettibone pointed out. It came in at 
the urgent request of the public in periods 
of emergency. 

Federal land banks and agricultural pro- 
grams grew out of the need of farmers to 
avoid collapse of agriculture. Business and 
industry sought and got a Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to help them. 

Housing programs grew out of the in- 
ability of home owners in the 1930's to avoid 
foreclosures, out of the need of builders, out 
of the failure to clear slums, out of the in- 
ability of people to find homes both before 
and after World War II, Government entered 
many fields by popular demand to solve 
serious problems. 

The problem is where and when to put on 
the brakes when Government help is no long- 
er essential. As Pettibone said, Government 
help can get to be a habit. We must answer: 
“When and how do we stop or begin taper- 
ing off in our demands on Government?” 

The housing industry has been calling for 
Government to get out of the housing 
field—but it has made exceptions. The Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, which 
has just met in Chicago, typifies the business. 

It wants an end to Federal housing pro- 
grams—except that it wants. the Federal 
Housing Administration to continue under a 
program providing for lower down payments, 
FHA mortgage guarantees running for longer 
periods of years at higher interest rates. 
“We need FHA,” said Emanuel M. Spiegel, as- 
sociation president—but Government should 
get out of housing. 

Here’s the problem clearly illustrated. 
Groups like the builders angrily oppose Goy- 
ernment interference, but ask Government to 
interfere for their own benefit. It is a 
matter of who gets the gravy. 

We need a constant, scientific, cold, un- 
biased appraisal of Government activities in 
many fields. And certainly, as Pettibone 
says, it’s time for that sort of approach in 
housing. Let’s get the facts. Let’s find out 
what private industry can do alone, Let’s 
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find where or whether private industry needs 
help—and where the public needs help. 
Then we can determine what Government’s 
role ought to be. Until then, the housing 
debate accomplishes little but to stir emo- 
tions and to degenerate into an “it is—it 
ain’t” sort of argument, 


The Record Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago perhaps the most bit- 
terly criticized Secretary of State since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln stepped 
aside to make way for the new adminis- 
tration’s Secretary. A man who refused 
to resign under fire but instead ignored, 
at least outwardly, the unjust partisan 
criticism and kept up his work for his 
country. I have thought over and exam- 
ined the record of this statesman and 
have compared it with his predecessors 
and I am thoroughly convinced that even 
though he erred on some occasions, like 
all humans, nevertheless, his record com- 
pares favorably with the others. In fact, 
his record will prove him to be one of our 
most outstanding diplomats. 

The following editorial from the Janu- 
ary 23 edition of the Washington Star 
reiterates the many accomplishments of 
Dean Acheson. Therefore, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include this 
editorial: j 

MR. ACHESON’S PARTING JUDGMENT a 

In closing his turbulent and personally 
punishing career as Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson has left behind him what he has 
described as a “gravely optimistic, not gaily 
optimistic” assessment of the world outlook, 
particularly as regards free Europe. He has 
done so in his fiftieth and last official appear- 
ance before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and his judgment seems sound 
enough to encourage the hope that events 
will bear him out as his successor—John 
Foster Dulles—carries on from where he has 
left off. 

Mr. Acheson has made clear, to begin with, 
that he is more hopeful than Mr. Dulles 
(whose views may be modified as he comes to 
grips with his hard new task) about the 
chances of translating into a working reality 
the revolutionary six-nation treaty to organ- 
ize a European Defense Community and a 
single internationalized army to be brought 
within the command set-up of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. This treaty has 
been signed by France, Italy, West Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, 
and Mr. Acheson seems more than a little 
confident—despite the recent vacillation dis- 
played in Bonn and Paris—that it will be 
ratified in due course and converted into a 
formidable going concern. 

More important still, Mr. Acheson has told 
the Foreign Relations Committee that the 
NATO alliance is now so strong—regardless 
of the many weaknesses still troubling it— 
that the Atlantic community is relatively 
safe from being suddenly overwhelmed. His 
testimony on this point—as paraphrased by 
Senator WILEY, committee chairman—has 
emphasized that “we have now gotten to a 
position where the Communist forces in 
Europe cannot overrun Europe” without first 
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drawing up new troop dispositions of a type 
that could not be hidden. In other words, 
the Soviet Union is in no position at present 
to stage a swift and decisive march westward; 
instead, to carry out any such march, it 
would have to resort to a build-up so obvious 
that we and our allies would be amply alerted 
against a surprise attack and hence ade- 
quately put on notice to counter it. 

This judgment, which apparently has been 
based in part on an evaluation drafted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is in line with what 
General Ridgway has recently had to say 
about the situation. Speaking as NATO’s 
supreme military commander, he has gone 
on record as declaring that our allied armies 
in Europe would suffer grievous blows if 
the Russians struck westward within the 
next 12 or 18 months. However, in answer 
to a question whether those armies would 
be doomed to defeat in the event of such 
an attack, he has stated it as his firm belief 
that we would not be beaten. Mr. Ache- 
s0n’s testimony has voiced the same faith. 
It is not an empty or overwishful faith. It 
recognizes that a great deal remains to be 
done before the Atlantic community can 
consider itself to be reasonably safe, but it 
does not discount what has been already 
achieved—an achievement that may well 
serve, if supported by a continued armed 
build-up, as a permanent deterrent to all- 
out Soviet aggression. 

Now that he has returned to private life, 
Mr. Acheson deserves a large share of credit 
for this marked improvement in the security 
of the West. When he first became Secre- 
tary, there was no such security, but in the 
years that have since passed—in no small 
measure because of his leadership in projects 
like the NATO alliance—free Europe and the 
free world at large have grown steadily fn 
strength and are now engaged in common 
defensive enterprises that hold out the prom- 
ise of averting the catastrophe of a third 
global war. Controversial as he has been, 
and despite his record in Asia, he has unde- 
niably given generously of himself to his 
country and to the cause of human liberty, 
and it seems not improbable that dispas- 
sionate history will accord him a much 
higher place in the story of these times than 
would be awarded by contemporary judg- 
ment. 


English-Jewish Newspaper, Los Angeles, 
Declares Communism a Fanatical Dis- 
ease—Objects to “Unfriendly Wit- 
nesses” Before Un-American Activities 
Committee “Assuming to Represent” 
the Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I am one of the nine members of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. As such, I sat throughout the 
public hearings held by that committee 
at Los Angeles, Calif., in late September 
1952 and when our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman, John Wood, of Geor- 
gia, necessarily had to return east be- 
fore the hearings were completed, I 
found myself favored with being sub- 
committee chairman for about 2 days. 
Committee Member Jackson, of Califor- 
nia, and I continued to hear “unfriendly 
witnesses” similar to the many who had 


appeared during the period of days when 
almost the full committee was present. 

These hearings of the committee at 
Los Angeles attracted capacity crowds. 
It appeared clear as crystal that some 
witnesses were participating in a well 
planned “pattern” of testimony before 
the committee. But this is generally 
done by unfriendly witnesses; never- 
theless, we endeavored to try to allow 
opportunity for expression of reasons 
and also the basis of claiming the con- 
situtional privilege of all witnesses. 
Propaganda appeared to be an essential 
part of prepared statements by most of 
these unfriendly witnesses. 

The following editorial in the B’nai 
B'rith Messenger, which announces it- 
self as an independently owned English- 
Jewish newspaper, on Friday, October 17, 
1952, Los Angeles, Calif., appears as very 
significant. 

I believe this editorial is refreshing as 
well as a sort of clarification to many 
American citizens, many of them fine 
American gentiles who are in fact not 
anti-Semites, who have frequency asked, 
sincerely, the question, “Why is it so 
many Jews are Communists?” This 
editorial, appearing immediately after 
the Los Angeles hearings terminated, will 
no doubt be found timely and of real 
value to the total thinking about the 
problem of subversive conduct or propa- 
ganda and also of Communist ideology. 

Mr. Speaker, during the period between 

.the termination of the Eighty-second 
Congress and the November election, I 
was privileged to travel to the Far East, 
with a subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Our official duties took 
us from Honolulu to the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Formosa, Korea, and 
other places. I will try to tell you and 
my colleagues, at some future date, more 
of my information and impressions 
gained and arrived at, In addition to 
my functioning on the Armed Services 
Committee assignment, I also took op- 
portunity to confer with certain intel- 
ligence. . z 

When I asked in different places in 
the Far East from intelligences whether 
or not, in their opinion, there was a 
definite connection between military 
communism, as now attacking the free 
world United Nations forces in Korea, 
and the subversive activities of the 
American Communists, Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous and immediate reply to me 
was as follows: That the military ag- 
gression of the Communists into South 
Korea and the subversive activities and 
subversive propaganda activities of the 
Communists in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world also was part 
and parcel of the same world conspiracy. 

I herewith give you the above-described 
editorial: 


THEY Do Nor SPEAK FOR Us 


A sad and unfortunate performance was 
given before the Congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities recently here in 
Los Angeles by Jewish doctors and lawyers. 

There âre numerous approaches to the 
problem of communism, the problem of in- 
vestigation, and the problem of protecting 
individual civil liberties. 

Naturally, we cannot hope to cover the 
entire gamut of these subjects in one edi- 
torial. We do, however, wish to treat a 
phase of it as it concerns us as Jews and its 
effect upon our gentile neighbors, 
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“No Jew will have anything to do with a 
stool pigeon or an informer, and I am a Jew,” 
shouted Dr. Alexander E, Pennes before the 
committee. There is more behind Dr. Pen- 
nes’ gratuitous claim to Judaism than ap- 
pears on the'surface. 

For one who has studied the Bolshevik- 
Communist movement since the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, from 
year to year, we state that if Dr. Pennes 
thinks so much of his Judaism as he states, 
he would have answered the questions forth- 
rightly and frankly before the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities. And 
that goes for the other doctors, lawyers, op- 
tometrists, technicians, etc. 

These men were accused by someone of 
having belonged to Communist cells. When 
asked, “Are you now or have you ever been 
a Communist?” they elected to stand behind 
constitutional immunities. That is the priv- 
ilege of every man before an American court. 
But Dr. Pennes had no moral right to drag 
in the entire Jewish people with an irrele- 
vant, gratuitous protestation that his so- 
called Judaism precluded him from becoming 
an informer. 

We are not here accusing Dr. Pennes or 
any of those other physicians, surgeons, op- 
tometrists, lawyers, and dentists of being 
Communists. We are accusing them of let- 
ting down the Jewish people. We are accus- 
ing them of provoking a question by so many 
fine American gentiles, who are not anti- 
Semites: “Why is it so many Jews are Com- 
munists?” 

Now, then, anyone, be he Jew or gentile, 
who does not now know that communism, 
wherever it is found, is motivated by the 
basic doctrine, viz, the destruction of the 
local, presently constituted governmental 
authority and the substitution in its place 
of Russian communism, is either a fool or a 
knave. Certainly, every decent Jew should 
recognize the basic motivation of the Com- 
munist ideology. 

You cannot be a Jew and be a Communist. 

Communism is a fanatical disease which 
does not provide a haven for any religious 
beliefs, It is a fanatical pseudo-religion in 
itself. 

To the Jews who are wont to play around 
with that perversion called Russian commu- 
nism, we would cite two out of hundreds 
of examples of Communist treachery: The 
Russian Bolshevik, in a grandiloquent at- 
tempt to prove to the world their friend- 
ship for the downtrodden Jew, created Biro 
Bidjan. Their propagandists informed the 
world that the persecuted Jews of Europe did 
not need Palestine; that Russia would cre- 
ate for the Jews a heaven on earth, where 
the Jews could enjoy freedom, peace, and 
sublimity not-known to them since the days 
of David. Thousands of Jewish families were 
moved into the colony; they built up the 
land and, after their first crop, Biro Bidjan 
became a Russian slave-labor camp, which 
it is today. Secondly, the worst anti-Sem- 
itism extant in the world today prevails in 
the Soviet Union. No Jewish religious serv- 
ices were permitted on Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur as late as 1952, and the fanati- 
cal “Jewish” Communists were relied upon to 
inform the Communist GPU where such 
services were planned. 

We are not accusing any of those doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers who were categorized 
as “unfriendly witnesses” of being Com- 
munists. We do not know. We do not know 
to what organizations they belong, and we 
do not know what their social, economic, or 
political affiliations are. We do know, how- 
ever, that for the most part their course of 
conduct before the congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities has reflected im- 
measurable discredit and suspicion upon 
themselves and upon all of us. 

That we resent. 

We have observed these proponents of 
civil liberties, these social-economic in- 
fants, for over 35 years. We have seen bril- 
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liant doctors, brilliant surgeons, and brilliant 
lawyers, whose economic, political-social 
thinking had not taken them beyond puberty. 
Yet, it is their privilege to think as they will, 
live as they will, and claim immunities, if 
they will. But if they claim to be Jews, and 
wish to be counted as Jews, they must recog- 
nize a concern for their people, especially in 
these times, where subversion, treachery, 
and traitorism are running rampant through- 
out the world. 

These so-called unfriendly witnesses do 
not speak for us. Certainly, the tens of 
thousands of Jewish doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, technicians, and other professional men 
and women of the United States, whose lives 
are lived in open American dignity, in mod- 
esty, in restraint, do not wish these people 
to speak for them. 


Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the January 25, 
1953, edition of the Milwaukee Journal, 
pertaining to Government reorganiza- 
tion. 

During the past 4 years, great progress 
has been made in streamlining the or- 
ganization and functions of executive 
departments and agencies. Through 
presidential reorganization plans and 
public laws enacted by Democratic 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses, approximately 65 percent of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
have been put into effect. These im- 
provements have saved the taxpayers a 
considerable amount of money, and 
have increased the efficiency of govern- 
mental operations. 

There remains, however, much more 
room for further improvements. The 
remaining 35 percent of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations, . aug- 
mented by the findings of new surveys, 
should be given high priority by the ad- 
ministration and by our present Con- 
gress. The task of making the opera- 
tions of our Government more efficient— 
and less expensive to the taxpayers— 
should have our wholehearted support. 
Needless to say, I shall continue in my 
efforts to further the achievement of 
that goal. 

The editorial follows: 

PUSH Hoover REORGANIZATION 

In spite of a new administration and a new 
Congress, most of the same old major prob- 
lems are going to continue to plague Gov- 
ernment—and among them is the problem of 
Government reorganization. 

The Hoover Commission program for re- 
organization, which was allowed to lie al- 
most dormant during the political campaign, 
is showing new signs of life. The National 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Report 
is preparing to go to work again. Many of 
the still-unapproved recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission are being dusted off 
by supporters for submission to Congress. 

To date 65 percent of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations have been adopted 
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and are either already complied with or are 
in the process of being applied. The two 
most recent Congresses, the Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second, enacted 51 public laws and 30 
Presidential reorganization plans to put 
those programs into effect. 

The remaining 35 percent of the recom- 
mendations still need action. But first they 
need to be brought up to date. A lot has 
happened in Washington in the last 5 years 
to change conditions that existed when the 
Hoover surveys were made. 

The new President faces what political 
scientists call a span of authority that is 
almost impossible for one man to handle. 
He has 65 major agencies reporting directly 
to him—and many of them, as Morris Sayre, 
head of the citizens’ committee points out, 
are bigger than General Motors. 

In addition, there is a hodgepodge of some 
1,800 lesser boards, bureaus, and agencies 
beneath them that needs unscrambling. 

A study is now being made to bring the 
Hoover report up to date, to discover what 
new tangles have been allowed to grow in 
the executive department, and to make 
recommendations for Government reorgani- 
zation applicable to 1953. It is being con- 
ducted by the Temple Lniversity Survey of 
Federal Reorganization under the direction 
of the university’s president, Robert L, John- 
son, former chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

President Eisenhower has named a three- 
man committee—Nelson A. Rockefeller, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, and Milton Eisenhower— 
to work with his assistant, Sherman Adams, 
and the Budget Director in connection with 
the survey. 

If the Hoover report is to be pushed fur- 
ther and if the new survey bringing it up to 
date is to get results, the continued support 
of the American people will be necessary. 
The same sort of selling job that won ap- 
proval of Congress for 65 percent of the 
ig, report will be needed to finish the 


The choice between reorganization and 
pork barrel still faces the country. Inertia 
will win for the pork barrel. A new mass 
drive for Government reorganization can win 
for the Nation, 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a splendid address delivered re- 
cently before the Rotary Club of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., Speaking Up for Freedom. 
The address was delivered by an 1l- 
year-old 4-H Club boy, William Denton, 
of Brooklyn, Miss., a small rural town in 
south Mississippi. 

At a time when the whole free world 
is engaged in a death struggle for the 
preservation of human liberties I am 
sure that the contribution of this splen- 
did young southern patriot will be well 
received throughout the country even as 
it was by this group of substantial citi- 
zens, before whom it was delivered. 

This worthwhile contribution to the 
cause is as follows: 

SPEAKING UP FOR FREEDOM , 

Do you enjoy your freedom as an Ameri- 

can citizen? Do you want future citizens 
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of America to have these freedoms? These 
freedoms can only be preserved as they have 
been in the past by America speaking up for 
freedom, 

To get a better idea of what we are talking 
about, let us think of the meaning of speak- 
ing up for freedom. A dictionary tells us 
that to speak means to say words, and it 
has well been proven that the spoken word 
is the most powerful thing in existence today. 
The meaning of freedom is a most cherished 
liberty or the right to choose what one will 
do. Then summing it up, speaking up for 
freedom means using the most powerful 
thing in existence today for the most cher- 
ished liberty or the right to choose what one 
will do. 

Throughout the history of our United 
States our forefathers have been faced with 
the problem of preserving the freedom that 
they so much cherished, the freedom they 
wished their children to be blessed with, 
We find them making sacrifices of their time, 
talent, money, and even of their blood that 
those freedoms might be preserved—those 
freedoms that we today take so much for 
granted. 

Before the United States declared her in- 
dependence, when it seemed as if Great 
Britain would make slaves of her colonies, 
we find Patrick Henry, who was aware of 
the danger, making his speech to the Virginia 
convention, warning them of the danger of 
Great Britain and ending with this thrilling, 
yet daring, statement, “I know not what 
course others may pursue, but as for me give 
me liberty or give me death.” The Revolu- 
tionary War was fought—America won her 
independence, 

When the new Government was organized, 
because the people realized the value of dis- 
cussion, a Congress was set up with two 
Houses so that anything brought before them 
might be thoroughly discussed for and 
against and the best decision made. 

We will all agree that the best place to 
fight a war is around the conference table. 
So today we have the United Nations, an 
organization whose purpose is to promote 
peace. At the United Nations meeting each 
nation is represented and has the privilege 
to speak up for those things they are inter- 
ested in—preserving without having to fight 
a war. 

It is well known that a spoken word can 
make a friend, or it can make anenemy. It 
can get something done, or it can keep some- 
thing from being done. So it is—among na- 
tions and among people. 

A familiar example of this in our own 
United States history is of Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton, Because Hamilton 
had the ability to speak and would speak, he 
was able to accomplish much toward getting 
the things he wanted done to be done, but 
Thomas Jefferson was just the opposite, not 
having the ability to speak was often out- 
done by Hamilton, and so we find them be- 
coming political enemies and Jefferson going 
far enough to resign his position of Secre- 
tary of State when the new Government most 
needed him. 

If, in this fast moving civilization, America 
does not speak up for freedom, those free- 
doms will be taken away from her, and nat- 
urally the nation that takes them away will” 
become her enemy. 

So today, we are brought face to face with 
the challenge “Will America Continue To 
Speak Up for Freedom?” 

Looking back over the history of our 
United States, and seeing the thousands of 
lives that have been sacrificed to the cause 
of freedom, we should be able to say, with 
Abraham Lincoln, that we have highly re- 
solved that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that this Nation under God shall 
continue to speak up for freedom and that 
this Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
National Commander Lewis K. Gough, of 
the American Legion, before a dinner 
meeting of Women’s Forum on National 
Security at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sunday, January 25, 1953. 


We meet this evening with an acute aware- 
ness of history made and in the making. 
Each of us and all Americans can draw en- 
couragement from the great event which 
took place here in our capital city just 5 
days ago. There was instituted here in 
‘Washington last week a new administration, 
a new team of national leaders led by & 
captain who has demonstrated his ability to 
inspire and organize and unite his fellow citi- 
zens for a purpose. In that fact alone there 
is cause for encouragement, for many of us 
have detected in the recent conduct of na- 
tional and international affairs a certain 
lack of purpose. We have seen bold concepts 
unraveled and made unclear for want of bold 
action. We have sensed a shying away 
from those basic beliefs and truths upon 
which our beloved Nation was founded and 
through which freedom is alone expressed 
and secured. 

As partisan Americans, we hope and pray 
for something better—in the months ahead. 
President Eisenhower has pledged to the 
American people a foreign policy based upon 
realism and measured by good results as well 
as good intentions. Behind him is a life- 
time of personal experience with the prob- 
lems of national defense—with the science 
of preparedness and of fighting and winning 
awar. The President has gone to Korea and 
he has returned with the feel of things and 
with a solemn promise that something will 
be done—some way will be found—to end 
that war in victory. 

Certainly, no citizen can fail to feel and be 
heartened by the magnificent restatement of 
American faith which President Eisenhower 
enunciated in his inaugural address. 

“We must be ready to dare all for our 
country,” the President said. “For history 
does not long entrust the care of freedom 
to the weak or the timid.” 

Sounding his call for unity through 
strength, the President spoke what is deep 
in the hearts of his countrymen when he 
declared: “We wish our friends the world 
over to know this above all: We face the 
threat, not with dread and confusion, but 
with confidence and conviction. We are 
freemen. We shall remain free, never to be 
proven guilty of the one capital offense 
against freedom, a lack of stanch faith.” 

There is live strength in those words, and 
there is live inspiration in a leader who can 
point out so simply that “in the final choice 
a soldier’s pack is not so heavy a burden as 
a prisoner’s chains.” 

Now I do not suggest that a simple change 
of leadership will answer America’s need of 
the hour. The problem confronting us is 
not of a make that can be solved in a week 
or a month or even in a year. But this we 
know: There are deep in this Nation of ours 
great veins of strength as yet untapped; 
there are frontiers of faith still to be 
crossed, walls of fear still to be scaled. 

We do not ask that the way be easy; 
Americans have never asked that. But we 
do ask that the opportunity be given for a 


people who believe deeply in their country 
and themselves to assert the full weight of 
that belief against the peril that confronts 
them. I am encouraged, as I believe you are, 
by the evident signs that we shall now have 
that opportunity. 

Our thoughts turn first tonight to the one 
place in the world where sons of America are 
engaged in battle. Korea, at this moment is 
the most important, the most inspiring and 
the most depressing word in the English 
language. I should like to talk to you to- 
night about what Korea means to me and 
what I pray it will some day mean to every 
American, 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “Let the peo- 
ple know the facts and the country is saved.” 
I have visited the war front in Korea and I 
am going to give you the facts as I saw 
them—and they are not pleasant. 

Today—this minute—in Korea, men are 
fighting and dying on the bloody and war- 
ravaged perimeter of Red aggression. Here 
is the storm center of the world and you 
feel it keenly as you approach it. As I 
crossed the Pacific I met men returning, 
some as casualties, the more fortunate as 
rotatees, but all with the vacant stare of 
men who have been in the hell of war. I 
began to get my first inkling of what a mis- 
erable place Korea was for fighting a hand- 
cuffed war which permitted sanctuaries for 
our enemies and denied our fighting men 
any objective of victory. 

This is war—ugly, grim, and without glam- 
our—as more than 130,000 United States 
casualties, 1,278 the week I was there, so 
vividly testify. Here, as always, in war, the 
few sacrifice for the many. I only wish the 
many could see what I have seen in Korea 
and then ask themselves, “How can we end 
it? How long must it go on?” 

Then I saw my first procession of litters 
carrying silent figures—their faces covered, 
their voices stilled forever—on their way 
to rest in American soil for which they gave 
their all. It brought home to me with all 
the force of tragedy, what a miserable place 
Korea was for American lads to die in vain 
because of our lack of vision, courage and 
statesmanship at home. I knew then my 
personal obligation to these hero dead was 
clear—I owed it to them to make my fellow 
Americans understand that our country 
must never again fight a war except to win 
it quickly and by every means at its com- 
mand. x 

We must all realize that the war in Korea 
must be won at home as well as on the 
battle front. I heard frequently in Korea that 
people, the Stateside, have to realize that 
their attitude and support are absolutely es- 
sential to victory. Our fighting men are 
keenly sensitive to the appalling apathy and 
lack of effort at home to build the necessary 
strength to decisively defeat the Red enemy 
in Korea. The hour is late, but not too 
late to face our responsibilities. How we 
meet this challenge depends on each one 
of us. 

The defeatist policy of containment is not 
enough. It permits the enemy to hold the 
initiative, gives him the advantage of of- 
fensive action, and denies us the capacity 
to expand the area of influence of our own 
philosophy of individual liberty and free en- 
terprise. Continued containment may well 
bankrupt us, as the leaders of the Kremlin 
freely predict. No one ever won a fight by 
blocking and we are in a fight—an all-out 
war—make no mistake about that. In rela- 
tively small Korea more American blood has 
now been spilled than in any spot on earth— 
except in Virginia during the War Between 
the States. We have experienced more cas- 
ualties here than in any previous war, ex- 
cepting World Wars I and II. Such a vast 
sacrifice must be accompanied by the will 
to win. To exact such a cost from our young 
manhood without the will to win is a na- 
tional crime. 
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Defeatism feeds on stalemate and appease- 
ment, Each month the United Nations 
moves closer to appeasement, as we have 
not exhibited a determination ourselves to 
resist the stalemate strategy. We have per- 
mitted this phony truce negotiation to drag 
on for more than a year and a half while the 
enemy grows vastly stronger with our cooper- 
ative refusal to bomb his Manchurian bases, 
Our original acceptance of the truce pro- 
posal saved the Reds from what would have 
been a military decision and a military de- 
cision traditionally is victory for one side 
and surrender for the other. Weakness, 
compromise, vacillation, and appeasement 
can have no result except to encourage fur- 
ther aggression. 

Fighting morale is exceedingly high in all 
echelons and our men are eager to take ac- 
tion necessary to reach a decision. Their 
attitude is one of cocky defiance in spite 
of lagging support for the fight from back 
home, They realize that pressure is neces- 
sary to accomplish our objectives in Korea 
and they want to apply that pressure where 
it will hurt the enemy most and with suffi- 
cient force to bring peace with honor. 

I found a general and strong feeling on 
behalf of the commanders that we should 
and could prepare to achieve all-out victory 
in line with our traditions of winning the 
wars we fight. Historic military strategy to 
overcome a stalemate is “diversion”—various 
types and methods of diversion were ad- 
vanced, some requiring special forces, ma- 
terials, training, and logistics. And the 
urgent request was to get going now to pre- 
pare for these requisites in line with the 
objectives established. In other words, if 
the military were permitted to conduct the 
war and were given the adequate support in 
men and materials, they could and would 
win it—as the American Legion has long 
contended. 

So~>> pointed out that the war could have 
been son by Generals MacArthur or Ridg- 
way, if they could have pressed their strategy 
without political restraint—and the same 
situation could exist again. Many talk in 
terms of initiative and offense, and want to . 
hit the enemy where he’s weakest and hit 
him hard. They want to keep him off bal- 
ance, on the jump, looking over his shoulder. 
As one Officer said, “Let’s drive him nuts 
by hitting him where he’s most sensitive.” 
Some officers particularly pointed out the 
tremendous length of the exposed enemy 
coastline; the almost 600,000 Free China 
troops in being; the tempting priority tar- 
gets above the Yalu; the thousands of ROK’s 
ready and eager to fight, if equipped and 
trained; and other things of a more classi- 
fied nature. 

I did not talk to a single commander in 
the field who did not have high praise for 
the ROK’s as fighting men and, yet the 
ROK Army which a year and a half ago had 
10 divisions, still has 10 divisions today. A 
high official of the Korean Government gave 
me the “sure of 750,000 South Koreans as 
the manpower reservoir which could be 
trained and equipped to fight for their home- 
land. He used the slogan, “Give Us Guns 
and Save Your Sons,” as each new ROK 
means one less GI Joe. The United States 
command in the field urges the widest pos- 
sible use of Asian troops in the field to fight 
Asiatic communism. One estimate said 
that 28 Koreans can be put into the field at 
the cost of landing one American soldier 
in Korea. 

In this connection it would be wishful 
thinking to believe that South Koreans could 
take over all the front lines as the situation 
now exists. We must recognize we are fight- 
ing a ruthless, large, and capable Red Chi- 
nese enemy—this is no army of volunteers as 
the enemy myth would have us believe. This 
is a trained, experienced army and air force, 
logistically supplied, well equipped and ro- 
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tated. Combined U. N. action will be neces- 
sary to defeat this enemy, but ROK's with 
their fighting ability and great incentive 
can assume a far greater part in the defeat 
of the common Red foe as soon as time and 
training permit, 

Victory in Korea is essential if our pro- 
gram of psychological warfare in Asia is to 
be effective. All the Far East is watching us. 
Asiatics, by nature and heritage, follow the 
bandwagon of the winner—they admire the 
strong—they respect those who possess in- 
itiative and the offensive spirit. 

This was never more evident than in Japan. 
The Japanese are now our friends and they 
respect us. They desire and deserve to have 
a chance to stand beside us as an equal ally 
against the menace of Communist aggres- 
sion. They want the chance to earn their 
way in a free world. All this would soon 
change if we accept the loss of southeast 
Asia upon which Japan depends for her life- 
line of food and raw materials for her grow- 
ing industries. A Red Japan is unthinkable, 
as our island chain of defense would be un- 
tenable and the Pacific coast of the United 
States would become our last frontier against 
Communist aggression. The next global war 
might then be fought primarily in our own 
countryside. 

The friendship and:confidence of south- 
east Asia is vitally important to the United 
States, and the entire Western World. Here 
we find the breadbasket or the rice bowl of 
the Orient. Here are the strategic raw ma- 
terials not only for war but for an economi- 
cally prosperous far eastern area of the 
future. Many of these nations have only 
recently emerged from colonial status. They 
are still distrustful of the West, but at the 
same time look with alarm at the spreading 
power of Russian imperialism. We must 
proclaim to them, not only that we have no 
imperialistic designs, but that we will not 
tolerate any communistic aggression in this 
theater. A failure in Korea would hardly 
be reassuring. 

I met with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa and reviewed the Free Chinese 
troops in maneuvers. I was much impressed 
by what had been accomplished by the mili- 
tary assistance advisory group under Maj, 
Gen. William C. Chase, United States Army, 
in training these troops. Under difficult 
conditions this group has done much to 
provide basic field training. The physical 
condition of these troops is excellent, and 
their morale and incentive are exceedingly 
high. It is evident, however, that more ma- 
terial and training must be provided to bring 
these troops to a proper degree of readiness 
as an effective force if and when existing 
defensive restrictions imposed upon them 
should be removed—as the American Legion 
continues to advocate. 

The freedom-loving Chinese under the 
leadership of the GIMO will never rest until 
they have grown in power and strength suf- 
ficient to drive the Communist leaders from 
their homeland, and they will be able to 
return in triumph to a free China and once 
more take their place in Asia as a leading 
force for true democracy in the Far East. 

Okinawa is becoming a Gibraltar in the 
Pacific. For strategic location it is in a class 
by itself and we are building a permanent 
base there which will have tremendous value 
in our far Pacific defense perimeter. From 
no other place in the Pacific can our bombers 
cover so much troubled territory. Our pres- 
ent construction program will be completed 
in 1956 and the progress on the 67-mile long 
base is reassuring. 

The collective defense of the free world 
is further enhanced by the rebuilding and 
modernizing of the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines with the capable assistance of 
Maj. Gen. Albert Pierson, head of the United 
States military advisory group there. The 
Philippines constitute Gemocracy’s far east- 
ern shop window, and I was much encouraged 


by my talks with President Quirino and De- 
fense Secretary Magsaysay, who has almost 
solved the Communist problem in those is- 
lands by vigorously taking advantage of the 
weaknesses of the enemy Huks. He reported 
to me that today the Communists’ military 
effort, actually directed from Moscow, is de- 
moralized, broken, and isolated, and only a 
dozen leaders remain at large. 

I have had the honor and privilege of 
meeting with our new Legionnaire President 
of the United States—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower—and submitting my recommenda- 
tions to him in person, adding such details as 
must of necessity be eliminated from this 
report because of classified restrictions. Iam 
personally delighted that President Ike im- 
plemented his great knowledge of our foreign 
relations by going to Korea in person shortly 
after his election to view the situation there 
at first hand and to talk with our com- 
manders and men in the field. We all know 
from press dispatches what a morale builder 
his visit to the arena of this conflict was for 
our fighting forces, 

To condemn numerous unwise actions in 
the past does not help us now. We must face 
the situation as it is and with a new skipper 
at the helm we all have the uplift of hope 
that new and realistic policies will overcome 
the frustration of stalemate. 

On the basis of my first-hand observation 
of the far eastern theater, I would recom- 
mend that the following steps be taken, all in 
line with established American Legion think- 
ing and convictions which were strongly con- 
firmed by my recent visit to the Far East: 

1. Annunciate our policies in Asia in clear- 
cut terms. Proclaim that we have no im- 
perialistic designs and that we regard the 
various governments of the Far East as equals 
in the free world and that we will help them 
fulfill their national destinies. Our inter- 
national relations must be on the basis of 
mutual help and respect. All who oppose us 
must accept the responsibility for their con- 
duct. Further proclaim that any manifesta- 
tion of Communist aggression will not be 
tolerated. 

2.In line with this over-all policy for 
Asia, we must place the conduct of the mili- 

war in Korea into military hands and 
our friends throughout the world should be 
advised, and particularly our soldiers, that 
we intend to prosecute this war to victory in 
line with our tradition of winning the wars 
we fight. 

3. Present our enemy with our minimum 
terms of agreement for an honorable truce 
and establish a termination date for further 
negotiations. If he then continues to deal 
in deceit, treachery, and double-talk, then 
we should prepare to launch an offensive 
that will achieve victory, peace with honor, 
and punishment for the aggressor. 

4. Immediately remove the restrictions 
against diversionary action by the Free Chi- 
nese troops. Provide all necessary material 
and training, with emphasis on air strength, 
to bring these troops to a proper degree of 
readiness for effective amphibious action, 
with our naval and air support, against the 
extended shoreline of their homeland, Re- 
cent indications, based on guerilla raids, give 
every sign that the Chinese of the Cantonese 
and Pukinese coastal provinces would wel- 
come and assist such an operation of libera- 
tion. Such amphibious action would re- 
quire redeployment of Red Chinese troops 
from Korea, would extend the Red supply 
line 1,200 miles south of Mukden in an area 
without railroads or navigable rivers and 
would increase the logistics problem of the 
Reds manifold. One officer who spent more 
than 8 years in fighting in this area and 
knows it well, whom I can quote, is Gen, 
Claire Chennault, U. S. A. (retired), who has 
long advocated such a mission combined with 
an all-out effort of our own in Korea. He in- 
formed me that he has requests from more 
than 10,000 volunteers to formulate a second 
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Flying Tigers air force for such an opera- 
tion. I find many who concur in this type 
of diversionary effort and the Free Chinese 
are eager and impatient to take the offen- 
sive against the Red leaders to avenge an old 
score. 

5. Bomb above the Yalu to neutralize and 
destroy the enemy sanctuaries from which 
he now enjoys immunity as he launches at- 
tacks on our forces. 

6. Blockade the China coast and inform 
those who ship munitions and supplies to 
our enemies that they do so at their peril, 
subject to seizure and destruction. 

7. Rearm sufficiently to attain the victory— 
eliminating stretch-outs, slow-downs, and 
strikes as nearly as possible for the duration; 
and giving emphasis to the production of 
all modern weapons including tactical atomic 
weapons, if, in the opinion of the high mili- 
tary command, such missiles will achieve 
victory. Send one other fast carrier task 
force to Asiatic waters and place emphasis 
on production of the Forrestal-type carriers. 
Build sufficient air strength to drive the Red 
Chinese from North as well as South Korean 
skies. 

8. Train and equip a manpower reservoir 
adequate to defeat the enemy, with special 
emphasis on the training and equipping of 
the ROK’s to fight for the unity and inde- 
pendence of their own homeland. 

9. Support the establishment of a regional 
Pacific defense pact under article 51 of the 
U. N. Charter, requiring as a condition of 
membership that countries desiring to aline 
themselves with other free nations of the 
Far East for mutual security, must be willing 
and able to fight communism and must ac- 
tually be doing all they can to fight Com- 
munist aggression now. 

Recent treaties with Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand, provide 
the foundation for such a pact. Formosa 
and Korea should be included and other 
nations encouraged to participate by proving 
the eligibility and desire to aggressively com- 
bat Red aggression in the Far East. 

10. Develop our program of psychological 
warfare in this area with the objective of 
including subversion and infiltration of the 
enemy strongholds in our over-all offensive 
policy in the war of ideas. 

Some will say these recommendations will 
entail risk and most certainly they do. Not 
as great a risk, however, as when we first 


* sent our unprepared forces into Korea in 


June 1950, or when we crossed the thirty- 
eighth parallel. We did not shirk risk as a 
Nation in 1941 or 1918, or as far back as 
1776. The greatest risk we face today is los- 
ing the world to communism and wishful 
thinking will in no way diminish that risk. 
Our new President won his war as a com- 
manding general, as did General Pershing 
before him and as did all of our generals 
to and including General Washington. 

Some will say the Soviets may be brought 
into the war. This is a calculated risk. The 
Kremlin is operating on a timetable and you 
may rest assured it will enter the fray mili- 
tarily only when it feels the time is propi- 
tious to its over-all objective of world domi- 
nation. Stalin is an old man who always 
has played a sure thing and he doesn't 
gamble in his strategy. He would think a 
long while before risking his dynasty by com- 
mitting his own force at his time of life. 

Some will say you encourage casualties 
with an offensive. We are receiving casual- 
ties now and have been for more than 21⁄4 
years with nothing to show for it except to 
hold the line where we started in the begin- 
ning. A decisive campaign will mean far 
fewer casualties than a stalemate continued 
for years to come, so that our 10-year-olds 
will be fighting in Korea in the future. 

There comes a time when a nation must 
stand firm on its principles of righteousness 
or retreat from them. Ido not believe under 
our new President that we intend to retreat, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to the resolution forwarded to 
me by the Santa Monica-Fairfax Busi- 
ness Men’s Association calling for more 
stringent laws dealing with persons who 
sell or use narcotics. I believe that we 
are all aware of the dangers of narcotics, 
particularly to the youth of our Nation. 
There seems to be a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to whether or not our laws 
are now strong enough to deal with crim- 
inals engaged in the sale or use of nar- 
cotics, and I believe that this matter 
should be investigated thoroughly. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas in recent years in the United 
States there has been a general and rapid 
increase in the use of narcotics; and 

Whereas the use of narcotics had rapidly 
spread to the youth of our Nation; and 

Whereas unless the use of narcotics is 
checked, it threatens to undermine the 
moral structure of our State and Nation and 
to increase crime; and 

Whereas greedy criminals are encouraging 
the increase of the use of narcotics by deal- 
ing in their sale; and 

Whereas one of the objectives of Santa 
Monica-Fairfax Business Men’s Association is 
to demand the enactment and enforcement 
of stringent narcotic laws; and 

Whereas the passage of stringent laws deal- 
ing with the sale and use of narcotics is 
essential to the welfare of our State and 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Santa Monica-Fairfaz 
Business Men’s Association, That we do 
heartily recommrend and demand the passage 
and enforcement of stringent laws dealing 
with persons who sell or encourage the use 
of narcotics. 

Dated at West Hollywood, Calif., this 20th 
day of January 1953. 


Hon. Oscar L. Chapman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for permission to extend my re- 
marks at this place in the Recorp in or- 
der to present with them an exception- 
ally fine tribute to a distinguished Amer- 
ican who-has recently retired from a 
most successful career of public service. 

T have known former Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman for more 
than a quarter of a century. We studied 
law in the city of Denver during the same 
years. Almost immediately after this 
native son of Virginia came to Colorado, 
he entered public service, serving with 
the staff of the juvenile court of Denver. 
From that time on until his recent re- 
tirement from the high office of Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he has given unsel- 
fishly of his excellent and effective per- 


sonality and his many talents in the in- 
terests of the public. His successful rec- 
ord speaks for itself. We citizens of 
Colorado are proud of his achievements 
and are most appreciative of his con- 
tribution in the interests of the Recla- 
mation West in particular and the Na- 
tion in general. We hope for him the 
best of life’s successes as he enters the 
field of private endeavor, knowing full 
well that he will continue to give of him- 
self wherever possible in the interests of 
his fellow citizens. 


His BrorHer’s PEER 
(By George Sanford Holmes) 


To Oscar L. CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR: 


Of him it will be said he longer served 

Than any other in his place and hour; 

That public office meant not private dower 

But public trust from which he never 
swerved. 

His work lives in America conserved, 

In shackled floods transformed to light and 
power; 

In sage-brush empires lush with fruit and 
flower, 

In God’s cathedral fastnesses preserved. 

Yet there is no achievement that transcends 

His record written in the hearts of friends 

And those for whom he fought the bigotries 

Of creed and caste and racial rivalries, 

That every citizen, sans fear or flaw, 

Shall be his brother’s peer before the law. 


Bank Financing for Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include a letter which has been 


‘received from the Chillicothe State 


Bank, Chillicothe, Mo., and signed by 
Leonard Simmer, president, and Marion 
D. Murray, agricultural representative: 


CHILLICOTHE STATE BANK, 
Chillicothe, Mo., January 22, 1953. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: We sent 
you a night letter last night, and this letter 
today will bring you up to date on what the 
farmers of our county, and we believe of the 
Nation, would like to have done in the way 
of an amendment to the present Federal 
Housing Administration title I law, or the 
passage of a new law which would get the 
same results for bank financing of soil fer- 
tility and conservation of our farm lands 
that FHA title I does for home improvements. 

We are enclosing a copy of an advertise- 
ment which we ran in the local paper Janu- 
ary 12, 1953, and a copy of the news report 
of our meeting last night, both appearing 
in the Constitution Tribune, a daily paper 
of our city. Also, we are enclosing a copy 
of the petition signed by these farmers at 
the meeting last night. 

We wanted to test the demand for such a 
law with the farmers before we brought the 
matter to your attention. Every farmer at 
the meeting was enthusiastic for a change in 
the law so that long-time, low-interest rate 
financing could be obtained from banks un- 
der an insured plan such as FHA, Title I. 
However, the loan period would need to be 
& little longer than FHA Title I provides for 
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home improvement loans; and the repay- 
ment schedule would have to be geared so 
that the debt could be paid from the in- 
creased profits resulting from the conserva- 
tion practices. We have had a soil tech- 
nician figure from actual farm records the 
cost of putting a soil improvement plan into 
operation and the increased income that can 
be expected to accrue as a result, and the 
yearly rate at which these increased financial 
gains return to the farmer, From this study, 
the following repayment schedule is recom- 
mended for long time soil fertility and con- 
servation loans: 


Percent repayment of 
unpaid balance 


We were amazed at the demand for such 
a law that will help our farmers get the Job 
of soil conservation and fertilization done 
on a faster basis than is possible under any 
present system. The program proposed here- 
in is flexible in that the farmer can put his 
conservation plan into operation as fast or 
as slow as his particular conditions warrant, 
and at the same time put it on a grass root 
free enterprise basis which the people want, 

We certainly would appreciate any coop- 
eration that our Senators and Representa- 
tives can give us in this matter. We are 
sending this same information to Mr. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and we feel that 
the farmers of our Nation would be appre- 
ciative of any effort made on the part of 
Congress to enact legislation that would per- 
mit them to help themselves in building 
back the fertility of their land; and we feel 
that the bankers would enter into such a 
program if the loans were insured, the same 
as they are under FHA Title I, 

If there is any further information that 
we can give you, please call upon us and we 
will be glad to assist in any way we can in 
the formulation of legislation that will ac- 
complish the farmer program set out above. 

Sincerely, 
CHILLICOTHE STATE BANK, 
LEONARD SIMMER, 
President, 
Marion D. MURRAY, 
Agricultural Representative. 


The World’s First Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very interesting, penetrating, 
and what well may be a prophetic arti- 
cle, the World’s First Civil War, written 
by Thomas L. Stokes, and appearing in 
the Washington Star of January 19, 
1953: 

THE Wortp’s First Crvin WAR—TRUMAN AN- 
SWERED THE CHALLENGE AS BOLDLY AS LIN- 
COLN Dip AND GoES HOME QUIETLY AGAINST 
A BIZARRE BACKGROUND 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It is extremely risky to peer into history, 

but the temptation is hard to resist as one 
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era merges into another here this week, 
though it probably will look in the long-dis- 
tant future as the continuation of the same 
era, so far as the dominant and overwhelm- 
ing struggle of these times is concerned. 

For we are still in the middle of what 
begins to look now, and as it also may appear 
in the history books, like the first civil war 
of the world, with freemen pitted against 
dictatorial autocracy. Our new President, 
General Eisenhower, only picks up the stand- 
ard where Harry Truman lays it down. 

All emphasis was on this struggle and its 
meaning in the parting words of Harry Tru- 
man who has played so bold and valiant a 
part in it up to now. In fact his own de- 
parture is a minor epic in itself, the epic of 
a simple and devoted American finishing his 
destined piece of work, in tolerance and 
magnanimity and with a tall for continued 
courage. His parting could not eclipse an- 
other beginning that we are witnessing, but 
it was in many ways a dramatic contrast to 
the extravaganza for the inauguration of his 
successor who is being escorted into office 
with such a spectacle as the National Capital 
has seldom, if ever, seen. 

A man from Missouri who is dropping out 
quietly and going back home naturally stands 
out against the bizarre, circus background. 

It is easy to oversimplify the projection of 
present events into history. But one view 
that may be taken, from this vantage point, 
is that a civil war of the world did begin in, 
and was the outstanding event of, Harry 
‘Truman's nearly 8 years in the White House. 
As our own Civil War was a struggle to pre- 
serve our own union of States, so this civil 
war of the world is a struggle to preserve the 
world union of states embodied in the U. N. 
from one member, Soviet Russia, and some of 
her satellites, which have all but seceded 
from the union’s purpose of freedom and 
peace in the world. They are at war with its 
basic principles and objectives, though it is 
still, and we earnestly hope continues to be, 
a cold war, and there is still no outright 
secession, and we hope that won't happen, 
either. 

Slavery, slavery of the mind, the spirit 
and the will, also is an accompaniment of 
this world civil war. 

Harry Truman sees the double-edged issue, 
union and freedom, clearly and simply, as 
Abraham Lincoln saw our own Civil War 
simply and clearly and so never deviated 
from his end purpose. The great issues of 
history reduce to simple terms, though it is 
not always easy to see them so in the midst 
of the maelstrom. 

Fort Sumter was Abraham  Lincoln’s 
challenge, and he saw it plainly despite the 
confusions and rationalizations of those 
about him who would have had him tempo- 
rize and compromise. 

Korea was Harry Truman’s challenge. He 
saw that plainly, saw the free nations must 
stand there and say “No” and back it up, 
and he took our people and the rest of the 
free world with him. The confusion and 
temporizing has come since from others, not 
he, but his farewell words to our people 
should put them straight again. The new 
President, despite his wavering during the 
campaign, can keep the purpose clear, for 
he understands, too. 

Our own Civil War was not easily resolved; 
nor will this civil war of the world be easily 
resolved. But Harry Truman is confident it 
can be resolved without a third world war, 
if only we will be patient and of bold heart, 
stick to our purpose, continue to help our 
allies and bolster their morale. He warned 
of the impatient who would act rashly to end 
it all quickly; some even would hurl the 
thunderbolt—the atom bomb. That, he ad- 
monished, would end everything, would de- 
stroy not only the Communists but our civi- 
lization with it. We are bound to win in the 
end, he counsels, because of a “fatal flaw” in 
the Communist society—a Godless system, a 
system of slavery, from whence comes its 


basic weakness—“the rulers’ fear of their 
own people.” 

“I have,” he said, “a deep and abiding faith 
in the destiny of freemen.” 

That is the answer. That says it all. 

When Abraham Lincoln stood up on the 
Gettysburg battlefield and read a few simple 
sentences from the back of an old envelope, 
few were impressed. It is forecast here that 
what Harry Truman has said as he departs, 
though it cannot in manner approach that 
address in concentrated eloquence, yet will 
shine out in history, for it tells again the 
story of a free people, 


Inaugurating Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith the following 
editorial by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of U. S. News & 
World Report: 

INAUGURATING CHARACTER 
(By David Lawrence) 


When the man who has been elected Presi- 
dent by the American people stands on the 
steps of the Capitol to be inaugurated, he 
takes an oath set forth verbatim in the Con- 
stitution ever since 1787. The article reads: 

“Before he enter on the execution of his 
office he shall take the following oath or af- 
firmation: 

“*I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,’ ” 

These are fateful words. They permit of 
no mental reservation, 

The oath does not mean that a President 
may tell Members of Congress to pass laws 
which are admittedly of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, relying on a packed Supreme Court 
to decide them his way. 

The oath does not mean that powers never 
granted to the President by the Constitu- 
tion, namely, to seize private property with- 
out a law authorizing the action—can be 
usurped by the Executive. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
may consider himself under no obligation to 
cooperate with committees of the Congress 
to preserve the Constitution, especially when 
subversive influences are engaged in infiltra- 
tion in a period of emergency. 

The oath does not mean that political 
friendships are to be given preference over 
the solemn obligation to select men best. 
qualified for important posts notwithstand- 
ing the pressures of politicians inside or 
outside of Congress. * 

The oath does not mean that, when a war 
breaks out unexpectedly and our Armed 
Forces are promptly ordered to defend Ameri- 
can interests, the President may decide not 
to ask Congress for specific ratification of his 
action even though the Constitution pro- 
vides literally that only Congress may declare 
a state of war. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
shall rationalize a full-fledged war as a police 
action and take refuge in so-called prece- 
dents involving minor military skirmishes in 
our history when the operation at hand in- 
volves casualties of troops larger by far than 
most of the wars in American history. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
can condone subversion or dishonesty in his 
entourage. For the measure of his fidelity 
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to the Constitution is the diligence with 
which he cleans up such wrongdoing without 
demands from the outside. 

What does the oath really mean? j 

It is not merely a legal definition of duty 
or a pledge to perform a specified set of 
duties enumerated in our charter—the Con- 
stitution. It is a covenant of conscience. 
It is an affirmation of character. It is a 
confession of faith and, above all, a public 
commitment to a course of honesty. 

Countless circumstances arise in the term 
of any President when the choice is between 
personal predilection or loyalty to a party or 
friend and the duty set forth in the Consti- 
tution itself. No matter what the pain or 
political injury, there can be no hesitation as 
to which decision to make.or which action 
to take where the oath prods the conscience 
of a President. 

The Constitution wisely inserts in the oath 
the phrase “to the best of my ability.” This 
is a recognition of the limits of human fal- 
libility and error. But the words do not 
mean: “I shall enforce the Constitution and 
the laws of the land in the best interest of 
my party or of the faction of individuals 
who have given me my office.” 

Nor does the phrase permit a rationaliza- 
tion which might say: “I will enforce the 
clauses of the Constitution in accordance 
with my own judgment as to how they 
should be interpreted.” 

The obligation is to follow the plain words 
of the Constitution. And where there is 
ambiguity or conflicting decisions of the 
courts, the President’s duty is to rely on the 
honest judgment of competent legal advisers, 
This does not mean that the legal advisers 
shall be instructed to find ways and means 
of circumventing the words of the Consti- 
tution. 

Dwight Eisenhower is a man of integrity. 
He has commanded American troops on the 
battlefield. He was the trustee under the 
Constitution for millions of American citi- 
zens engaged in defending our freedom 
against the tyranny of the totalitarian. 

Dwight Eisenhower can bring to the Presi- 
dency what it has lacked in some recent 
administrations, Republican and Democrat— 
character and honesty. For what profiteth 
a man that he shall win the plaudits of party 
or faction if he loses his soul? 

The American people are expecting the in- 
augural oath to be fulfilled by Dwight Eisen- 
hower in the spirit and high purpose which 
our forefathers intended when they put those 
simple words into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We are this week inaugurating character 
in the White House. 


Liberty for Americans 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, liberty 
is the foundation of our national exist- 
ence and it follows that each destruc- 
tion of a historic liberty of the Ameri- 
can people weakens that foundation. 

Over the course of time a gradual 
yielding up of our liberties, one by one, 
can erode this foundation away and de- 
stroy us just as certainly as might be 
done by one swift cataclysmic disaster. 

It is as much our duty to guard 
against the slow danger as it is the 
swift one. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following letter 
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to me from Mr. Prank H. Young be- 
cause, and irrespective of the merits of 
the case he mentions, it so clearly de- 
fines a concept of the duty of Congress 
in these respects: 

Lonc BEacH, CALIF., January 20, 1953. 
Hon. Cratc HOSMER, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The year 1952 un- 
doubtedly will be recorded as a memorable 
year in the history of our Nation, when the 
people chose to elect a change in Federal 
leadership with the hope of saving their lib- 
erty. It is important, therefore, that the 
Eighty-third Congress regain confidence of 
the American people, also respect of the peo- 
ples of the world, by reestablishing consti- 
tutional Government for the protection of 
liberty for all the people. The duty of Con- 
gress now becomes that of serving and pro- 
tecting the rights of the people, not that of 
exploiting them or of ruling them with an 
overbearing hand. Federal or State con- 
fiscation of liberty or property by means of 
bureaucratic authority cannot be constitu- 
tional according to the original concept of 
American constitutional Government. 

During recent years, Congress has been 
under pressure of economic and war emer- 
gencies in the performance of its duty to 
the people, with a movement by adminis- 
trative government toward bureaucratic 
control and virtual dictatorial rule of all 
the activities of the American people. The 
Federal Congress and State legislatures have 
delegated authority to heads of bureaucratic 
departments of Government for the purpose 
of efficiency, but they seem to have unwit- 
tingly delegated power to impose independ- 
ent regulations, laws, edicts, fines, controls, 
and even confiscation of property, etc., with 
the appointment of departmental adminis- 
trators and examiners for their execution, 
who pose as accusor, prosecutor, and judge, 
all in one. The pseudo court hearings held 
by such often prejudiced officers are con- 
ducted in such a manner as to prevent the 
admission of defensive evidence. Such ob- 
struction and travesty of justice is accom- 
plished by clever objections, by men experi- 
enced in intimidation, until the issue is 
thoroughly confused. Final decisions seem 
to be rendered on preconceived opinions or 
private interpretations or determinations 
without due regard for all the facts in the 
case. Thus such bureaucratic administra- 
tors, endowed with incontrovertible author- 
ity, are able to wield delegated power con- 
trary to the basic principles of American 
constitutional law. 

The writer hereof is secretary and treasurer 
and part owner of a small business which 
manufactures and distributes an advertised 
product patented in the United States of 
America and Canada. The sound record of 
hearings on this case reveal many objections 
to defense questioning tending to prohibit 
admittance of testimony favorable to the de- 
fense. The departmental examiner seems 
to assume the attitude of a superior intelli- 
gence possessing infallibility, and on the 
testimony of apparently prejudiced depart- 
mental witnesses, rules arbitrarily that the 
product is not even good for the many peo- 
ple who claim that it has rendered them an 
excellent degree of satisfaction. Then, too, 
a defendant may possibly be kicked from 
pillar to post between different Federal de- 
partments in order to completely destroy his 
ability to defend himself because of re- 
peated subjection to expensive legal bleed- 
ings. This situation is vicious in a country 
that poses as a democracy which was orig- 
inally designed to protect rather than de- 
stroy liberty. It would not appear to be im- 
proper for a governmental department to ob- 
tain information and conduct correspond- 
ence or personal interviews at Government 
expense in order to maintain a standard of 
business practice. If fraud were evident, 


and if not remedied voluntarily by negotia- 
tion, then a civil suit could be instigated to 
protect the people. But, the high-minded 
and all-powerful attitude now expressed by 
some governmental authorities in their bu- 
reaucratic fields of influence appears to be 
definitely unconstitutional and, therefore, 
un-American. 

In view of the facts stated, it appears evi- 
dent that a principal duty of the new Con- 
gress is to legislate against all such dele- 
gated authority and infringement of Ameri- 
can constitutional law to make it unlawful 
for any public officer, whether Federal or 
State, or a representative thereof, to hold or 
exercise any such autocratic authority. Very 
few people, if any, possess the fine sense of 
moral stability, or perfection of knowledge 
and judgment, which would assure the fair 
adjudication of justice; therefore, Congress 
must protect the American people immedi- 
ately and nevér again allow them to be sub- 
jected to such a Gestapo type of injustice. 
Americans are entitled to protection of their 
liberty and property under purely American 
constitutional law, and a thoroughly consti- 
tutional government cannot countenance any 
degree of dictatorial law or practice, for de- 
mocracy and dictatorship are incompatible. 

I am an American born citizen, seasoned 
with years of business experience. I have 
witnessed the sharp swing to unconstitu- 
tional practices by many governmental au- 
thorities during recent years; therefore, I 
urge you to arise now to your full duty and 
responsibility as an honored representative 
of the people of our United States of America. 
Of course, you realize it is impossible to rid 
Government of communistic influence and 
ultimate domination as long as Government 
is cluttered up with unconstitutional prac- 
tices. 

How can we preach democracy to the world 
with sincerity, when we permit a form of 
autocracy to be practiced in our own Gov- 
ernment. The United States of America 
cannot long remain the citadel of democracy 
in the world if we continue to permit auto- 
cratic practices in our National and State 
Government. 

In conclusion, I solicit your quick action 
for a new birth of liberty under American 
constitutional law. Liberty of Americans 
must be first or we will soon fall as a demo- 
cratic Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK H. Younc. 


Repeal Federal Admission Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter: 


MINNESOTA AMUSEMENT Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January, 20, 1953. 
Re repeal Federal admission tax. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
House office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ror: Recently I passed on to you my 
thoughts regarding the urgent need of the 
repeal of the Federal admission tax. Among 
these was the following: 

“Increased costs cannot be met at present 
attendance and present prices. Further in- 
crease in prices will drive away more patrons 
and result in diminishing returns.” 

I would like to amplify that statement. 

If we find that the amount paid at the 
box office by the patron, including Federal 
admission tax, is the maximum that can be 
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charged without loss of patronage to the ex- 
tent of diminishing returns, then, in effect, 
this tax becomes a gross-income tax and 
does not comply with the intent or the law 
and the regulations. IRC section 1700 
(2) states: “The tax imposed under para- 
graph (1) shall be paid by the person paying 
for such admission,” 

I have made a survey of admission prices 
at our theaters in the year 1930, and in most 
instances they were identical with the ad- 
mission price before tax today. An increase 
of 20 percent in our admission price today 
over that charged 22 years ago would seem 
most. reasonable in relation to increase in 
other prices or in our cost of doing business 
or in relation to the present value of the 
dollar today compared with 22 years ago. 
That is the total paid by the patron includ- 
ing tax, and yet if we were to establish this 
total (20 percent over 1930 admission prices) 
as our price and attempt to collect the tax 
required to be paid by the patron in addi- 
tion thereto we would drive our customers 
away. Hence in effect we have increased our 
prices 20 percent over 1930 prices but must 
turn over to the Federal Government this 
increase as a gross earnings tax. Particu- 
larly in the face of conditions in our busi- 
ness that is confiscatory, discriminatory, 
and unjust. 

I know you are 1,000 percent for this, and 
I want to pass on to you all of the argu- 
ments for repeal possible. Thanks for the 
enclosure in your recent letter, 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. PERRINE. 


“Ready To Dare All for Our Country” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted for me so to do, I am pleased 
to herewith present for the reading of 
yourself and of my distinguished col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Huntington Park Daily Signal, which 
is published in the great, new Twenty- 
third Congressional District of my native 
State of California on January 20, 1953. 

This editorial emphasis upon these six 
quoted words from the concluding para- 
graphs of the inaugural speech by our 
newly inaugurated President, no doubt, 
clearly and timely emphasizes one of the 
most powerful and pertinent challenges 
made to the American people by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

With pleasure and pride, I give you 
the editorial: 


“READY To DARE ALL FOR Our COUNTRY” 


These are the concluding paragraphs of 
President Eisenhower’s inaugural speech: 

“We must be ready to dare all for our 
country. For history does not long entrust 
the care of freedom to the weak or the timid. 
We must acquire proficiency in defense and 
display stamina in purpose. 

“We must be willing, individually and as 
a Nation, to accept whatever sacrifices may 
be required of us. A people that values its 
privileges above its principles soon loses both. 

“These basic precepts are not lofty ab- 
stractions, far removed from matters of 
daily living. They are laws of spiritual 
strength that generate and define our ma- 
terial strength. Patriotism means equipped 
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forces and a prepared citizenry. Moral stam- 
ina means more energy and more produc- 
tivity, on the farm and in the factory. Love 
of liberty means the guarding of every re- 
source that makes freedom possible—from 
the sanctity of our families and the wealth 
of our soil to the genius of our scientists. 

“And so each citizen plays an indispensa- 
ble role. The productivity of our heads, our 
hands and our hearts is the source of all 
the strength we can command, for both the 
enrichment of our lives and the winning of 
peace, 

“No person, no home, no community can 
be beyond the reach of this call. We are 
summoned to act in wisdom and in con- 
science; to work with industry, to teach 
with persuasion, to preach with conviction, 
to weigh our every deed with care and with 
compassion. For this truth must be clear 
before us: Whatever America hopes to bring 
to pass in the world must first come to pass 
in the heart of America.” 


Korean GI Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great deal of interest 
in the operation of Public Law 550, the 
so-called Korean GI bill of rights, and 
Iam sure that the Members of the House 
will be interested in having the latest in- 
formation as to how this program is op- 
erating.’ 

Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing letter which I have received from 
Mr. Guy H. Birdsall, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislation of the Veterans’ 
Administration, which gives pertinent 
information on this subject: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs: Rocers: This will refer to an 
oral request to this office on January 15, 
1953, from your committee staff for data as 
to (a) the number of veterans in training 
under Public Law 550, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, and (b) the number of veterans who, 
it is anticipated, will enter training between 
December 31, 1952, and June 30, 1953. 

According to the information received 
from the Assistant Administrator for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education, prelim- 
inary reports from regional offices indicate 
that 57,000 veterans were enrolled under 
Public Law 550 as of December 31, 1952. It 
is currently anticipated that this number 
will be swelled to approximately a quarter 
of a million after enrollment for the spring 
semester is completed. 

The Assistant Administrator for Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation and Education indicates 
that the training-load estimates for Public 
Law 550 for fiscal year 1953 are lower than 
the levels anticipated prior to the enactment 
of Public Law 550. Some of the factors 
causing the Public Law 550 load during fis- 
cal year 1953 to fall below expectations are 
listed as follows: 

(a) Fewer of the veterans of the current 
conflict who had been discharged prior to 
the enactment of Public Law 550 had made 
plans to enter training during fiscal year 
1953 than had been anticipated. 


1. Because of continued high employment 
and the fact that dischargees prior to enact- 
ment of the new law had not had full oppor- 
tunity to be apprised of their specific bene- 
fits under Public Law 550, a substantial num- 
ber of veterans discharged prior to enactment 
have not yet made plans for availing them- 
selves of education and training benefits un- 
der Public Law 550. 

2, Since the law was passed just prior to 
the normal fall school enrollment period, it 
is believed that a number of veteráns had 
not been advised of their education and 
training benefits under Public Law 550 in 
time to enter training in the fall of 1952. 

3. Sufficient allowance was not made in 
earlier estimates for the high proportion of 
discharges from the Armed Forces with serv- 
ice on or after June 27, 1950, who had also 
had service during World War II. The latest 
figures made available to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education indicate 
that almost half of the dischargees from the 
current conflict to date have also had World 
War II military service. Veterans of the cur- 
rent conflict who have also had World War 
II service generally can be considered to have 
already completed their education and train- 
ing for the occupations which they desire 
to pursue. It is expected, of course, that 
future dischargees will be younger and, 
therefore, more likely to avail themselves of 
education and training benefits. 

(b) A number of States have not yet in- 
stituted an institutional on-farm training 
program under Public Law 550. 

‘(c) There has been some delay on the part 
of State approving agencies in certifying the 
approval of certain types of facilities to the 
Veterans’ Administration. Veterans who de- 
sire to train in these facilities cannot, of 
course, be enrolled for Public Law 550 bene- 
fits until the report of approval of a facility 
is received by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Very truly yours, 
` G. H. BIRDSALL, 
Assistant Administrator for Legislation 


Tax Dilemma of American Municipalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
few minutes allotted me, I should like to 
make some observations relating to a bill 
amending the Internal Revenue Code—a 
measure which I have introduced at the 
request of my former colleagues on the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit. 

The request was an outgrowth of many 
discussions, both official and unofficial, 
by Detroit City Councilmembers. These 
discussions pertained to the tax dilemma 
which Detroit shares with all other 
American municipalities. 

This dilemma arises from the fact that 
Federal and State Governments have 
preempted virtually the entire field of 
taxation. The dilemma itself exists by 
further reason of two additional facts 
applying to the vast majority of Ameri- 
can communities, both urban and non- 
farm rural. 

First. Municipalities and other gov- 
ernmental units below the State level, 
now have no substantial source of tax 
revenues other than property taxes, 
largely upon real estate, and including 
both farm and nonfarm homes, 
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Second. Real-estate taxes in most 
urban communities, and in many farm 
areas—in the latter especially as they 
apply to-residences and their appurte- 
nant buildings—already are approach- 
ing what would be considered confisca- 
tory rates in other fields of taxation. 

In Detroit, for example, it has been 
necessary over the years to increase real- 
estate taxes, until now the rate stands 
approximately at 4 percent—$40 per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation. The av- 
erage municipal real-estate tax on De- 
troit homes currently is about $180 
annually. - 

It has been necessary to impose the 
real-estate tax at such an excessive rate, 
merely to assure the vital public services, 
without which the safety and health of 
the people would be impaired. Neces- 
sary, I say, because property taxes are . 
the only substantial source of income, 
out of which the city government can 
pay for those services. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that real-estate taxes, as they ap- 
ply to owner-occupied homes, either in 
town or country, constitute something 
in the nature of a capital levy. 

They are imposed upon property which 
represents a portion—and usually a very 
large proportion—of the home-owner’s 
life savings. They are imposed without 
reference to his ability to pay. In effect, 
they penalize thrift. They discourage 
that desire for family security and eco- 
nomic stability, on which so much of a 
nation’s moral and material strength 
depend. 

Nobody, of course, wants to do away 
with property taxes entirely; not even 
as they apply to owner-occupied homes, 
After all, private ownership and occu- 
pancy of homes is made possible only by 
those public services paid for out of 
taxes. Homes in all categories naturally 
should bear their just share of that tax 
burden. 

But as between the various categories 
of residential housing there now exists 
one important tax inequity. It is this 
inequity which my bill seeks to cure. 

Residence-property taxes are paid out 
of income, whether derived from the 
property or from other sources. Owner- 
occupants of homes pay these taxes from 
other sources; perhaps from wages, sal- 
ary or professional earnings. Rental 
housing properties themselves provide 
the income for tax payments. 

Owners of rental housing properties 
are permitted by the Internal Revenue 
Code to amortize those properties for 
Federal income-tax purposes. The 
annual rate averages slightly less than 
3 percent. Thus they gain some relief 
from the heavy burden of property taxes. 

But owner-occupants of homes are 
accorded no such privilege by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. They can deduct 
nothing from their Federal income taxes 
to cover depreciation of their residence 
properties; nothing which can be used 
for maintenance and repairs, as in the 
case of the rental properties. 

This is no mere tax inequity, Mr. 
Speaker. This I believe is a rank in- 
justice, against which owner-occupants 
of homes now have no recourse. 

It seems to me that this honorable 
body owes it to all American owner- 
occupants of homes, wherever those 
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homes may be, to put them on a basis 
of tax equality, in respect to Federal im- 
posts, with those who own and operate 
rental properties for profit. 

In the city of Detroit, Mr. Speaker, 55 
percent of the people are owner- 
occupants of their homes. They have 
accomplished this desirable end in spite 
of excessive local taxes on real property, 
and in spite of the Federal income-tax 
inequity. 

It is my strong conviction that this 
measure to permit owner-occupants to 
amortize their homes for Federal income- 
tax purposes, just as rental housing 
properties are amortized, constitutes a 
step toward encouragement of private 
home ownership. 

Hence it is a step, Mr. Speaker, toward 
protection of that sacred institution, the 
American home, and a step toward fur- 
ther strengthening of the moral fiber and 
the material endowment of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. 


Continued Recognition of Soviet Russia Is 
Based on Delusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
going to be easy to undue the tragic 
consequences of self-deception which 
has been indulged in by our national 
leaders over the past 20 years. But the 
first step, at least, is to abandon this 
habit of self-deception. 

A few days before the end of his term, 
President Truman gave an exclusive in- 
terview to White House Correspondent 
Bryson Rash of the American Broad- 
casting Co. In this interview Mr. Tru- 
man permitted direct quotation of his 
comments regarding his disillusionment 
with Soviet Russia following the Pots- 
dam Conference in 1945. He said: 

We thought we had accomplished just 
about everything we had set out to do, but 
it was only a short while later that we 
learned we had not accomplished anything. 
We learned the Russians simply made agree- 
ments and treaties, which if it suited their 
purpose they kept, if it did not they had 
no compunction about breaking. 


Since Mr. Truman, as President, 
prided himself with having a sense of 
history and frequently made allusions to 
past history, one cannot help wondering 
whether he recalled a bit of history re- 
lating to this characteristic of the com- 
munistic regime of Russia. 

It was Democratic Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby—who served under 
President Wilson—who based the Wil- 
son administration’s refusal to extend 
recognition to Communist Russia back 
in 1920 on this very ground. Secretary 
Colby said: z 

“We cannot recognize, hold official rela- 
tions with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a government which is deter- 
mined and bound to conspire against our 
institutions; whose diplomats will be the 
agitators of dangerous revolt; whose spokes- 


men say that they sign agreements with no 
intention of keeping them, 


A few years later President Coolidge 
said the United States did not propose 
to enter into relations with another re- 
gime which refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of international obligations, 

President Roosevelt entertained the 
delusion that it was possible to deal with 
the Soviet regime of Russia on the basis 
of mutual good faith. Even after the 
disillusionment of Potsdam, President 
Truman walked into the Korea truce 
negotiations trap. 

One of the greatest services which 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
can render to America and to the world 
is restore the policy of realism with re- 
spect to Communist Russia and com- 
munism in America which was adhered 
to by the four Presidents prior to 1933 
and abandoned by Mr. Roosevelt. 

%n his inaugural address, speaking of 
the conflict and the threat posed by 
communism and Communist Russia, 
President Eisenhower said: 

Freedom is pitted against slavery; Hght 
against dark. 


That brings to mind the ancient 
query: “What communion hath light 
with darkness?” 

Throughout my service in Congress 
I have urged a termination of our rec- 
ognition of the present Soviet regime. 
The problem of giving friendly recep- 
tion to the agents of a government 
which is determined and bound to con- 
spire against our institutions—men- 
tioned by Secretary Colby—has im- 
mensely graver import now that estab- 
lishment of United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York has further opened 
this country to Communist agents, both 
foreign and domestic, 


“The Tennessee Valley Authority Right- 
fully Belongs to All the American Peo- 
ple and to Their Interests Is Dedicated” 
(Tennessee State Senate Resolution) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as has been 
well said on many occasions and as so 
recently reexpressed in a resolution 
adopted by the Tennessee State Senate, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
just a State or local enterprise but a 
great example of the people’s ability to 
develop on a regional and national basis 
the natural resources of our country by 
democratic means for the general wel- 
fare of all our citizens and the Nation’s 
defense. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution pro- 
posed by Senator Jim Camp, of Sparta, 
White County, and following its unan- 
imous adoption by the Tennessee sen- 
ate, signed by Hon, Jared Maddux, 
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speaker of the senate, of Cookeville, Put- 
nam County. 4 
The resolution follows: 
Senate Resolution 3 


Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has for almost 20 years served as an inspiring 
example of a people’s ability to develop their 
natural resources by democratic means and 
for the general welfare; and 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has lifted the agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial activity of the Tennessee Valley 
region to unprecedented heights; and 

Whereas this increased activity has created 
vast new purchasing power benefiting the 
economy of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has contributed immeasurably to the na- 
tional defense by providing an abundant 
supply of low-cost power for atomic-energy 
plants, air research facilities, aluminum man- 
ufacturing, chemical production, and other 
mobilization activities which have made the 
Tennessee Valley the inner citadel of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas consumers of power produced by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority will pay 
through their power bills an amount sufi- 
cient to cover the cost of operation, to meet 
depreciation expenses, and to return, as & 
dividend on the investment, earnings that 
will average more than 4 percent a year; and 

Whereas every dollar of appropriations re- 
quested for vital expansion of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will be repaid to the Fed- 
eral Treasury by consumers of power pro- 
duced by the Authority; and 

Whereas there is now being proposed @ 
plan to sell the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to private investors; and 

Whereas this plan would destroy the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as a public agency 
serving all the people and make of it a 
vehicle for private gain: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Seventy-eighth General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That the 
Congress of the United States is hereby urged 
to reject any such plan that may be submit- 
ted for its consideration and to preserve the 
ownership of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by all the American people, to whom it right- 
pin belongs and to whose interest it is dedi- 
cated. 

JARED S. MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


Dr. James B. Conant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial entitled “Why Dr. 
Conant?” appearing in the Catholic 
Standard of January 23, 1953. 

Without in any way reflecting upon 
Dr. Conant personally, but having in 
mind his known views on important 
questions, when it was made public of 
the intention of President Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles to appoint him 
to the very responsible diplomatic posi- 
tion of High Commissioner to Western 
Germany, such announcement caused 
amazement to millions of our people. 

The position of High Commissioner to 
Western Germany calls for a man pos- 
sessing many qualifications, particularly 
that of being diplomatic and tactful. 
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There is serious doubt in the minds 
of countless persons of the tactfulness 
of Dr. Conant, for when one is undiplo- 
matic, markedly so, among our own peo- 
ple, raising serious and unnecessary 
controversy, it properly raises the serious 
question as to whether or not he can and 
will be that type of a diplomat as the 
accredited representative of our coun- 
try and people to a country and people 
abroad—in this case Western Germany— 
that will accomplish the maximum to 
the best interests of both countries, and 
particularly the national interest of the 
United States. 

Outside of his positions on the Mor- 
genthau plan on April 7, 1952, Dr. Con- 
ant made an address, Unity and Diver- 
sity in Secondary Education, which was 
received with great amazement through- 
out the United States. 

It certainly was not an address that 
had as its objective “unity.” It raised 
such controversy on a fundamental mat- 
ter concerning our people that its only 
result was “disunity.” 

I include in my extension a copy of 
the address of Dr. James B. Conant 
showing the basis and the justifications 
for the editorial appearing in the Cath- 
olic Standard. 


[From the Catholic Standard of January 23, 
1953] 


Wry Dr. Conant? 


The naming of Dr. Conant, president of 
Harvard University, as High Commissioner 
to Germany is puzzling despite the huzzahs 
the President has received for this appoint- 
ment, 

Dr. Conant is said to qualify for the post 
because he is a scholar, has long been an 
advocate of European defense, has been an 
opponent of totalitarianism, has been a com- 
petent administrator. These are only gen- 
eral qualifications, shared by about a great 
host of other Americans. These are not 
specific qualifications. They are superficial 
qualifications in relation to the duties of the 
post he is assuming. 

Dr. Conant advocated the Morgenthau plan 
whose policy of vengeance was inimical to 
America’s interests and disastrous to the 
German people. Millions of Americans rec- 
ognized the evil of this plan as soon as it was 
mentioned but Dr. Conant was not one of 
them. 

Dr. Conant is on record in 1952 as con- 
sidering the private-school system (which is 
largely Catholic) in the United States as 
“divisive” and in West Germany there is a 
long history of Catholic culture and educa- 
tion. He will be High Commissioner to a 
country whose present political alinement is 
directly attributable to the Catholic political 
principles of its leaders, products of a 
Catholic education. 

Dr. Conant has been a voluble and stanch 
advocate of universal military training and 
the West German Government has opposed it 
as the root of some of Germany’s woes; Ade- 
nauer is a celebrated antimilitarist. Years 
ago, Dr. Conant was considered not too per- 
ceptive and consistent about the threat of 
communism but the leaders of the West Ger- 
man Government have been unwavering and 
steadfast on this point ever since they came 
to the age of political reason. 

The importance of Dr. Conant’s post assures 
him of the best wishes for success in his 
duties by every loyal American and we add 
our prayers to our good wishes. But we feel 
that the President and his advisers should 
have given more consideration to some 
aspects of the appointment of Dr. Conant. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


(Text of an address by President James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University, prepared 
for delivery at a meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, at 8 p. m., Monday, 
April 7, 1952) 

Tonight I should like to try to place in 
perspective certain features of our Ameri- 
can system of tax-supported schools. As 
educators we may be well aware of the fact 
that our system is essentially unique in sev- 
eral respects, but people are inclined to take 
for granted certain assumptions that under- 
lie the development of our public schools. 
They realize all too little what would be the 
consequences of drastic alterations and are, 
therefore, too complacent about some types 
of hostile criticism; they are too little will- 
ing to make the sacrifices required to main- 
tain our schools as effective instruments of 
our democracy. Those involved directly 
with public schools themselves are at times 
perhaps unaware of certain challenges and 
reluctant to make adjustments required by 
these challenges. If in what I have to say 
this evening I appear somewhat critical of 
one phase of secondary education, I trust 
that no one here will misunderstand me. 
I hope that it is unnecessary for me to spend 
any time reaffirming my deep conviction 
that the expansion of our free tax-supported 
schools in this country has been an essential 
element in our national life. 

According to my view, the doctrine of 
equality of which De Tocqueville wrote so 
long ago in his report on America has come 
to mean in the United States not parity of 
status for adults but equality of opportunity 
for children. The vast expansion of second- 
ary education in this Nation has created a 
new engine of democracy; it is of the utmost 
importance how this engine is to operate 
in the future. If we so desire, it can be 
used to restore fluidity to our social and 
economic life each generation and in so do- 
ing make available for the national welfare 
reservoirs of potential talent now untapped. 
At the same time, by stressing the demo- 
cratic elements in our school life and the 
comprehensive features of our organization, 
we can promote the social and political 
ideals necessary for the harmonious func- 
tioning of an economic system based on pri- 
vate ownership but committed to the ideals 
of social justice. 

We desire on the one hand to provide 
through our schools unity in our national 
life. On the other we seek the diversity that 
comes from freedom of action and expression 
by small groups of citizens. We look with 
disfavor on any monolithic type of educa- 
tional structure; we shrink from any idea 
of regimentation, of uniformity as to the de- 
tails of the many phases of secondary educa- 
tion. Unity we can achieve if our public 
schools remain the primary vehicle for the 
education of our youth, and if as far as pos- 
sible, all the youth of a community attend 
the same school irrespective of family for- 
tune or cultural background. Diversity in 
experimentation we maintain by continued 
emphasis on the concept of local responsi- 
bility for our schools. 

Both these ideas are to a considerable de- 
gree novel in the United States; a combina- 
tion of them is to be found nowhere else in 
the world. Let me, therefore, remind you 
of the other approaches to education found 
in the closely related cultures of other Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. 

When I visited Australia last summer, I 
discovered what was to me an amazing phe- 
nomenon: A sharp dual system of education, 
many private independent schools and a cen- 
trally controlled state system of free educa- 
tion. Though we have much in common in 
our educational practices, this dual system 
serves to place in sharp contrast our Ameri- 
can scheme. Let me make it plain I am not 
criticizing the educations in the Antipodes. 
Education is not an exportable commodity. 
What is a good system for one type of society 
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may not be good for another. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to see how several ways of 
accomplishing the same objective may be 
arranged. 

Nowhere in the world today does the 
Protestant private school flourish as it does 
in several Australian states; this on a con- 
tinent more recently settled than North 
America and in a society famous for its labor 
governments and its concern for social wel- 
fare. In two of the large Australian states 
there are more students 16 to 17 years of age 
enrolled in private schools than in tax-sup- 
ported schools. This is no new phenomenon. 
Quite the contrary, the tradition of the great 
public schools of England (public in the 
British sense, not ours), the tradition of 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, was brought to 
Australia in the mid-nineteenth century. 
This tradition somewhat modified has flour- 
ished there ever since. As a consequence 
there is in Australia a dual system of sec- 
ondary education. 

What are the factors that have favored 
this duality in education? From my ob- 
servation there are two: First, the firm be- 
lief on the part of many Australians that 
secondary education should not be divorced 
from formal religious instruction; second, the 
fact that there are large urban centers in 
each Australian state. (In spite of the size 
of the continent and the statistically thin 
population, half the inhabitants live in large 
cities.) The private schools are situated 
with few exceptions in the large metropol- 
itan areas (Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide); 
unlike the English public schools, they are 
not primarily boarding schools but rather 
day schools with a nucleus of boarders. The 
tuition has consequently been kept relatively 
low and the range of income groups of the 
families patronizing them is fairly broad. 
In each capital city there is a group of more 
or less competing schools, each with church 
connections; there are Church of England 
schools, Methodist schools, Presbyterian 
schools, Catholic schools. These schools in 
some states are attended by students who 
receive state scholarships, but for the most 
part the schools are privately financed. The 
students who go on to a university (about 
half the graduates) must all jump the same 
academic hurdle. So the state to a surpris- 
ing degree controls the curriculum, there is 
pedagogic uniformity coupled with social 
diversity—almost the exact reverse of the 
American situation. 

Diversity in American secondary educa- 
tion is assured by our insistence on the 
doctrine of local control. We have no re- 
strictions on the variety of approaches to 
secondary education presented by our thou- 
sands of local boards. Indeed, to an out- 
sider I should think our diversity would look 
like educational chaos. But this is a char- 
acteristic of our flexible decentralized con- 
cept of democracy. The time may conceiv- 
ably come when a State or the Federal 
Government may jeopardize this concept, but 
as far as secondary education is concerned, 
I do not detect any danger signals in that 
direction now. The NYA thre.t which was 
real in the 1939’s has almost been forgotten. 

I do believe, however, that there is some 
reason to fear lest a dual system of secondary 
education may in some States, at least, come 
to threaten the democratic unity provided 
by our public schools. I refer to the desire 
of some people to increase the scope and 
number of private schools. At present the 
proponents of such a movement are often not 
outspoken in their demands, but a dual sys- 
tem of schools with tax money flowing in 
some form to private schools seems to be a 
possibility in some people’s minds. In this 
connection I think it is only fair to insist 
that the critics of our public schools should 
make clear their stand on two important 
points. To each one who attacks our pub- 
lic schools I would ask the simple question: 
“Would you like to increase the number and 
scope of the private schools?” If the candid 
answer is in the affirmative, I would then 
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ask a second question: “Do you look forward 
to the day when tax money will directly or 
indirectly assist these schools?” If the an- 
swer is again in the affirmative, the lines 
have been clearly drawn and a rational de- 
bate on a vital issue can proceed. 

Needless to say, I would find myself on the 
opposite side from this hypothetical candid 
critic of public education. But what I am 
more concerned with in the year 1952 is to 
make the hostile critics of the public schools 
in the United States show their colors. One 
of the most vocal of these is a Protestant 
cler n who reveals himself when he 
writes, “The Communist is not, as a matter 
of fact, much of a revolutionist. The Com- 
munist would only substitute the logical sec- 
ularism of Karl Marx for the pragmatic sec- 
ularism of John Dewey.” If this clergyman 
would start off all his attacks on modern edu- 
cation by stating that for him secularism 
and communism are equal dangers, the 
reader would be in a better position to evalu- 
ate what he was about to read—or he might 
decide to skip it altogether. 

There are many sincere Protestants, Jews 
and Catholics who believe that secondary 
education divorced from a denominational 
religious core of instruction is bad educa- 
tion. They erroneously assume that the tax- 
supported schools are not concerned with 
moral and spiritual values. This is essen- 
tially the point of view of the headmasters 
of the Australian private schools. Now, that 
such people have a right to organize their 
own schools, I do not question. The United 
States Supreme Court settled the law on 
that point in the famous Oregon case of 
1926. But I do question the honesty of their 
tactics when they attack the public schools 
in an attempt to undermine confidence in 
secular education, 

I am well aware that in several English- 
speaking nations public funds are used to 
assist church-connected schools. This is the 
practice in England, Scotland, and to some 
degree in some Australian states. Whether 
the state and the church or churches can 
develop a working arrangement that prevents 
a state control of the church or church con- 
trol of the state is another story. My con- 
cern is with the United States. We do not 
have and have never had an established 
thurch. To my mind, our schools should serve 
&ll creeds. The greater the proportion of our 
youth who attend independent schools, the 
greater the threat to our democratic unity. 
‘Therefore, to use taxpayers’ money to assist 
Buch a move is, for me, to suggest that Amer- 
ican society use its own hands to destroy 
itself. 

In some of our large western cities, pri- 
vate schools are today attracting an increas- 
ing number of the sons and daughters of 
the well-to-do. To offset this, here in New 
England there seems to be a reverse tendency 
for fathers who attended private schools to 
send their children to public schools. Where 
the national balance lies no one can say. 
But I cannot help regretting that private 
schools have been established in the last 20 
years in certain urban areas where a gen- 
eration ago a public high school served all 
the youth of the town or city. 

There is no use for us who are emotionally 
committed to public schools as schools for 
all to denounce or bemoan the growth of 
private schools. The founding of a new in- 
dependent school in a locality is a challenge 
to those connected with public education. 
Granted the snob aspect of some of these 
new independent schools, nevertheless, I feel 
sure in many cases they would never have 
come into existence if the management of 
the local high school had been wiser. Edu- 
cation is a social process. This is a free 
country and people will not be pushed around 
by educators. What is required is for those 
concerned to improve the high schools; pub- 
lic school administrators must recognize the 
validity of some of the criticisms now directed 
against them in terms of the failure of the 
high school to provide adequate education 


for the gifted. The problem is especially 
acute in metropolitan areas. The success 
of the private school in Australian cities 
should be a reminder of where we may be 


_ headed. 


In terms of numbers involved, the dual 
nature of our present system may seem 
slight—92 percent of our secondary school 
pupils are in public schools. In terms of a 
stratification of society on economic and re- 
ligious lines, however, the duality is marked 
indeed. In socio-economic terms, we are not 
as far from the English public school system 
as we sometimes like to think. Chancelor 
McConnell of the University of Buffalo, re- 
porting on English education, notes the pre- 
dominance of public school graduates (in 
the English sense) over grammar school 
graduates in the entrants to Oxford in 1948. 
A half a dozen of the best-known eastern col- 
leges in the United States would show a 
similar social phenomenon; they enroll 
something like half their students from pri- 
vate Protestant schools, which encompass 
only a few percent of an entire age group. 
But it is only fair to point out that these 
same colleges have been trying desperately 
hard in the last 25 years to attract a larger 
number of public high school graduates, par- 
ticularly from various regions of the country. 
They aim to be national in terms of geogra- 
phy and representative of all income groups; 
that they have to some degree succeeded in 
moving nearer their goal is, to me, a hopeful 
sign. 

What is the basic objection to a dual sys- 
tem of education, you may ask. Or put it 
the other way round, what are the advan- 
tages of free schools for all? To ask these 
questions is almost to give the answers. If 
one accepts the ideal of a democratic, fluid 
society with a minimum of class distinction, 
the maximum of fluidity, the maximum of 
understanding between different vocational 
groups, then the ideal secondary school is 
a comprehensive public high school. If one 
has doubts about the ability of secular 
schools to promote the growth of moral and 
spiritual values, then these doubts must be 
weighed against the democratic objectives 
I have just listed. Similarly, if a family 
questions the ability of a high school to 
prepare a gifted boy adequately for uni- 
versity work, the family will have to balance 
these misgivings against the advantages to 
the boy of mixing with all sorts of people 
when he is young. 

Of this much there can be no doubt. A 
society which wished generation after gen- 
eration to perpetuate class distinction based 
on heriditary status would certainly demand 
a dual system of schools; so too would a 
society like that in the Province of Quebec 
which wishes to perpetuate two different 
cultural groups. A dual system serves and 
helps to maintain group cleavages, the ab- 
sence of a dual system does the reverse. This 
is particularly true of the secondary schools. 
Indeed, I would plead with those who insist 
on sending their children to denominational 
schools that they might limit their insistence 
on this type of education to the elementary 
years. 

Our liberties will only be secure in the 
hands of the people, Jefferson declared, and 
in the hands of the people with a certain 
“degree of instruction.” This belief coupled 
with the doctrine of equality has led to an 
enormous expansion of secondary school and 
college enrollment in the United States. 
With this expansion has come, by necessity, 
revolutionary changes in the curriculum of 
the schools. Unless one is prepared to main- 
tain the thesis that there should be one type 
of general education for the well-to-do, an- 
other for the poor, there can be retreat from 
the present position. And let me make it 
clear I advocate no retreat. Furthermore, in 
suggesting a greater emphasis on the identi- 
fication of the scholastically gifted and their 
education in languages and mathematics, I 
have by no means repudiated the movement 
that has led to the liberalizing of our 
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high-school curriculum. Quite the contrary, 
I believe this movement should spread, 
for there are far too many public sec- 
ondary schools today that are trying to use 
a program suitable for the intellectual de- 
velopment of a few as the basis of the gen- 
eral education of the many. There is too 
little effort made to develop a course in what 
has been called “common learnings” now 
used in some schools, but far too few. 

By organizing our free schools on as com- 
prehensive a basis as possible, we can con- 
tinue to give our children an understanding 
of democracy by practicing it in school. 
Religious tolerance, mutual respect among 
vocational groups, belief in the rights of the 
individual are among the virtues that the 
best of our high schools now foster, An 
understanding of the political machinery of 
our Federal Union, of the significance of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of the common law, 
the distinction between decisions arrived 
at by “due process” and those obtained 
by social pressures—by duress—all this is 
now being achieved to some degree in the free 
public schools of this country. 

What the great public schools of England 
accomplished for the future governing class 
of that nation in the nineteenth century the 
American high school is now attempting to 
accomplish for those who govern the United 
States, namely, all the people. A system of 
schools where the future doctor, lawyer, pro- 
fessor, politician, banker, industrial execu- 
tive, labor leader, and manual worker have 
gone to school together at age 15 to 17 is 
something that exists nowhere in the world 
outside of the United States. That such 
schools should be maintained and made even 
more democratic and comprehensive seems 
to me to be essential for the future of this 
Republic. The false antithesis between edu- 
cation for the gifted and education for all 
American youth must be resolved. If this 
can be accomplished, then one demand for a 
further increase in private independent 
education will largely disappear, 

The growth of free public high schools in 
this country would indicate to me that pub- 
lic opinion in the United States has been 
committed to a single, not a dual system of 
education. The history of the rest of this 
century will prove whether or not the com- 
mitment is irrevocable. The verdict will de- 
pend, I believe, in no small measure on 
whether the comprehensive public high 
school can win a wide support. In short, 
can we have both uniformity and diversity 
in secondary education? My answer is that 
we can. The answer of this audience of 
school administrators, I feel sure, is that we 
must. 


Syngman Rhee’s 50-Year Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr, Speaker, I regard 
it as one of the greatest privileges of my 
life that I am able to count as a personal 
friend Dr. Syngman Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea. In his indomi- 
table courage and his heroic struggle 
for his Nation’s independence there is 
a spiritual kinship with the men who 
won American independence and found- 
ed our own Republic. 

Another good friend of mine, Mr. Willis 
J. Ballinger, radio news commentator, 
newspaper writer, and former univer- 
sity professor, has described President 
Rhee’s long and continuing battle for 
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his country in an article appearing in 
the February 4 issue of Pathfinder. Un- 
der leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks I include this article, entitled 
“Syngman Rhee’s 50-Year Fight”: 

Will the new Department of State under 
John Foster Dulles get rid of the skeleton in 
the cobwebbed cupboard left by the outgoing 
administration? That skeleton is Korea. 

Nearly 50 years ago—when a triumphant 
Japan had beaten Russia to its knees—Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt set himself up as a 
peacemaker. There was one dark shadow 
to the peace of Portsmouth: Japan got con- 
trol of Korea—a nation proud of its 42 cen- 
turies of independence. Japan took over the 
nation—but not the unconquerable soul of 
one great Korean: Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

More than 50 years ago, a young Korean 
had walked into an American missionary 
school in Seoul. “I am Yi Seung Man,” he 
said, “and I would like to study here and 
learn of the Western World.” Already a 
Confucian scholar and a poet, the young 
aristocrat whose name was soon to be Angli- 
cized into Syngman Rhee, learned two things 
at the school: Christianity and democracy. 

STARTS TO FIGHT 

He put both to immediate use. In a land 
ruled by an autocrat, Rhee founded a daily 
newspaper—the first in Korea—to champion 
the lost freedoms of his countrymen. That 
brought him 7 years in jail. 

For most of his first year in prison, Rhee 
was in stocks, his hands bound and extended 
in front of him through the bars of his cell 
where jailers beat them almost into deform- 
ity with bamboo rods. Nevertheless, during 
those years he dictated and had smuggled 
out of prison a book called the Spirit of In- 
dependence. Today that book is a second 
bible to a majority of the Koreans. 

When Japan took formal possession of Ko- 
rea, in 1904, Rhee fied to America. His work, 
he realized then, his life’s work, was made 
for him: Korean independence became his 
goal. 

Rhee went to school again. He was then 
29 years old. He took a bachelor of arts de- 
gree at. George Washington University, his 
master’s at Harvard, and a doctor of philos- 
ophy degree at Princeton, In New Jersey, he 
was a favorite son of Princeton’s then presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson—who spoke of Rhee 
as the redeemer of Korean liberty. 

When Wilson married, one of the few in- 
vitations to the ceremony was sent to Hawaii, 
addressed to Dr. Syngman Rhee, director of 
the Korean Christian Institute—a school 
that inculcated among free Koreans the two 
principles of Rhee’s own life: Christianity 
and democracy. 


BODIES ON CROSSES 


Then came World War I—and Wilson was 
President of the United States. Rhee took 
up his old professor’s promise of self-deter- 
mination for small nations. In March of 
1919, Rhee began to urge his people at home 
to passive resistance against the Japanese 
occupiers. Their weapons were flags and 
faith—against Japanese machine guns and 
broadswords. 

Hundreds of Koreans were herded into 
churches and the buildings then were fired; 
scores were dismembered or shot, their bodies 
fixed to wooden crosses; the Japanese set a 
price of $300,000 on the head of Syngman 
Rhee—dead or alive. For his inspiration had 
roused the Korean people—and the world, 

A few Koreans, leaders of the fight at 
home, escaped to Shanghai, organized the 
“Provisional Government of Korea” and 
named Dr. Rhee its first President. 

How to get to Shanghai? Vessels bound 
for China were first searched in Japan. If 
Rhee were to fall into Japanese hands, he 
would be killed. Eventually, an American 
steamer out of Honolulu, bound for Shang- 
hai, stopped at Yokohama in Japan for the 
customary search. At the bottom of the 
hold, Japanese officials saw several coffins of 


Chinese dead—going back to the ancestral 

land for burial. None was opened. At 

Shanghai, the “dead” arose—and accepted 

the presidency of the Republic of Korea. 
UNHEARD PLEAS 

The years passed. Korea was forgotten. 
But not by an increasingly frail little man, 
his hair turning ever whiter, who haunted 
the chancelleries of London, Paris, and 
Washington, pleading the cause of a free 
Korea, 

World War II began. In America, Rhee 
begged to start an active fight in Korea 
against the Japanese. He was then 66 years 
old; on his face were etched the tortures and 
privations, the exile and disappointments, 
the plottings—all that he had risked and 
suffered for his fellow Koreans. “Put me 
aboard a submarine,” he begged. “Land 
me on Korean soil; my people will follow 
me.” 

Turned down by top officials, Rhee fought 
on. At the State Department, he was heard 
with cool indifference by a young man who 
knew little of the drab trials of Rhee’s life. 
That young man was Alger Hiss. 

World War II thundered to a climax with 
Rhee’s aim unfulfilled. But Alger Hiss was 
becoming more important: he accompanied 
ailing President Franklin Roosevelt to the 
Yalta Conference. That meeting is believed 
to have established the Russians’ right to 
occupy the northern half of Korea—at least 
temporarily. 

Syngman Rhee lost again at San Francisco 
in 1945. His plea for admission of South 
Korea to membership in the United Nations 
was never considered. Although it may 
have had no direct connection, the fact is 
that Alger Hiss was secretary general of the 
U. N. founding conference. 

The Army, however, was behind Rhee. 
With American occupation of Korea south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, he returned to 
his own land after 42 years of exile. The 
national assembly chose him overwhelm- 
ingly to be first President of the Republic of 
Korea, 

BITTER ATTACKS 


Rhee’s exile was over. But his bitterest 
hours lay ahead. He struggled to mend a 
war-ravaged and divided land. And for this, 
he was attacked by the very nations that 
were supposed to be behind him. American 
and United Nations officials charged Rhee 
was trying to set up a personal dictatorship 
in Korea. The Voice of America broadcast 
this accusation to the Koreans. Dr. Rhee 
stopped it—and was then accused of throt- 
tling free speech. 

What had happened was this: Rhee de- 
clared martial law in Korea to press the fight 
against Communist guerrillas. But this, his 
detractors argued, gave him police-state pow- 
ers. Rhee had arrested 12 members of the 
assembly, following police information of 
their involvement in a Communist plot to 
overthrow his government. Opponents 
charged Rhee with intimidating the national 
assembly. Yet he gave the assemblymen a 
public trial—and released them when a key 
prosecution witness disappeared. 

The most controversial issue was Rhee’s 
request that the President be elected by all 
the people instead of just by the national 
assembly—a basic change in the Korean 
Constitution Rhee had himself drafted. 
Some charged Rhee with trying to perpet- 
uate himself in office after losing control of 
the assembly. Actually Rhee had tried to 
bypass the assembly because he feared it was 
too open to Communist pressures. And all 
seven of the provincial legislatures backed 
him. 

But it is difficult to reconcile his forth- 
right handling of the crisis with the bitter- 
ness of the anti-Rhee attacks this brought 
from the U. N. and the State Department. 
Whether by stupidity or malice, our State 
Department had helped the Reds to seize 
China, virtually encouraged them to attack 
South Korea; it had helped feed Red sym- 
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pathizers, possibly even concealed Soviet 
agents, into the United Nations. Rhee was 
breaking up Red plottings—and the friends 
of communism moved to get him. 

A new trial for Rhee was the $125,000 con- 
tract awarded Robert Nathan by the U. N. 
‘for a Korean survey. A stanch fighter for 
free en was to be saddled with an 
economic blueprint by a key figure in Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action—which advo- 
cates United States recognition of the Chi- 
nese Reds. 

Today the vultures circle endlessly in the 
skies of Korea. Still this wizened little man 
with the giant’s heart is fighting poverty 
and intrigue, devastation and hopelessness— 
fighting with profound faith in God his life- 
xog battle for a united and democratic 

orea. 


Europe’s Peoples Have No Faith in 
Armies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the last issue of the 
Christian Century which deals with our 
policy in Europe. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Evrore’s PEOPLES Have No FAIH IN ARMIES 


As American policy in Europe has thus 
gone crashing on the rocks, the American 
press has put the blame on France. The 
French constitution, it is said, is unwork- 
able. French politicians are more concerned 
with advancing their own careers than with 
the welfare of Europe. The French people 
are not willing to pay the costs of secure 
and stable government. And so on and so 
on—hundreds of columns of bitter reproach. 
There is much truth in what is being-said 
about the shortcomings of the French form 
of government, but this is not the whole 
truth about the causes for the collapse of 
American policy. Underneath the recent 
cabinet crisis in Paris was a very general 
rejection by the French people of the whole 
scheme for military security which the 
United States had sponsored: Frenchmen of 
all parties simply do not believe that the 
security offered them has any reality while 
it involves the resurrection of German arms, 
Equally, a large portion of the German pub- 
lic—we think a majority—dreads the re- 
vival of an army caste and finds no assur- 
ance in any European army plan that, if 
war came, Germany would not again be 
ravaged. And the masses in the other na- 
tions that are supposed to form the EDC— 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg— 
have no faith that its proposed army, even 
with the help of NATO forces, would really 
protect them if Stalin should strike. A Eu- 
ropean policy which tries to build armed 
strength on the skepticism of the masses—it 
is really something stronger than skepti- 
cism—is building on sand. This paper has 
been saying for months that there was no 
true security in NATO and the EDC, and 
that American policy in Europe needed an 
overhauling. It needs to retrace its steps 
to the original Marshall plan and to re- 
conceive its principles from that point of 
departure. Perhaps now that the EDC army 
scheme is being revealed for the fantasy it 
always was, the need for such reconsidera- 
tion may be acknowledged in Washington. 
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Harry S. Truman, Private Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 22, 1953, by Edward F. Woods, 
of the Post-Dispatch staff, entitled 
“Truman Cheered by Hundreds in Stop- 
Over at Union Station”: 


TRUMAN CHEERED BY HUNDREDS IN SToP-OvER 
AT UNION STATION—HOUSEWIVES, YOUNG 
Women WITH BABIES In ARMS IN CROWD 
THAT SURGES AROUND Him 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

S. Truman, a private citizen going 
home to Independence, Mo., was cheered by 
several hundred St. Louisans during a brief 
stopover at Union Station Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The former President stepped out on the 
rear platform of his private car as it was 
backed into the station, and there was a 
burst of applause from a crowd massed 
around track 10. Not only politicians and 
their employees but a number of housewives 
and several young women with babies in 
their arms were on hand to greet the retiring 
Chief Executive. 

Truman, similing broadly and waving his 
gray hat to the crowd, promptly became the 
center of a throng which surged around the 
car platform. Many persons reached up to 
shake hands with him. 

“I'm glad to be home,” the former Presi- 
dent announced, speaking without benefit of 
the loudspeaker, which had served him dur- 
ing his numerous whistle-stop talks from the 
train platform. “It certainly is a pleasure to 
come back to Missouri for permanent resi- 
dence.” 

INAUGURAL’S “GOOD SPEECH” 

Asked what he thought of President Eisen- 
hower’s inaugural address yesterday, he said, 
“It Was a good speech.” 

Of Eisenhower’s announced plan to hold 
impromptu press conferences once a week, 
Truman said, “It will be great for the coun- 


Asked about his own immediate plans, he 
said he had none. 

“I'm going to sit down and rest in my 
rocking chair,” he remarked with a grin. “I 
brought some rocking-chair oil so it wouldn’t 
squeak.” 

One woman fervently called out, “Thank 
you for a job well done.” Truman smiled his 
appreciation. “I wish I could shake hands 
with all of you,” he declared. 

Truman, who said several weeks ago he 
was “intrigued with the idea” of running for 
Congress, was asked yesterday how he felt 
about becoming a candidate. 

“It’s time for the younger men to take 
over,” he replied. “I’m 69 years old, and 
I’ve been in public service 30 years. I’ve 
ae Se everything a man could possibly 
want.” 

MRS. TRUMAN APPEARS 

Mrs. Truman later stepped out on the plat- 
form and stood at his side. She carried a 
bouquet of yellow flowers. There were cries 
of “God bless you,” and she said simply, 
“Thank you.” 

The retiring President looked fit and 
presented his usual neat figure in a dark 
blue suit. There were 12 policemen in uni- 
form and a number of detectives on duty 
to preserve order, but no effort was made to 
hold back the crowd after the presidential 
car came to a stop. Politicians at the track- 


side were joined by the general public ad- 
mitted through the gates, 
IN PRESIDENTIAL CAR 

Truman was traveling in the presidential 
car, the Ferdinand Magellan, lent him by 
President Eisenhower. 

The car, detached from a Baltimore & Ohio 
train in the yards, was backed into the sta- 
tion by a switch engine at 1:07 o’clock. It 
was hooked onto a Missouri Pacific train 
which departed at 2:21 for the final phase 
of the trip from Washington. Departure was 
delayed 29 minutes by transfer of mail which 
came in on a late train. 

After spending some time shaking hands 
with old acquaintances on the platform, 
Truman retired inside his car, where he chat- 
ted with a number of callers, including 
United States District Judge Roy W. Harper, 
United States Marshal Otto Schoen, and 
Customs Collector V. A. Hubbard, all Tru- 
man appointees here. 

Meanwhile, scores of persons waited 
patiently outside for another glimpse of the 
former Chief Executive. They were rewarded 
as the train got under way. Truman hurried 
to the rear door, opened it and waved, evoking 
a chorus of cheers. 


THOSE WHO GREETED HIM 


Among the local Democratic politicians 
greeting the former President were: 

Prosecuting Attorney William Geekie; 
Mark Eagleton, attorney and candidate for 
mayor; Circuit Attorney Edward L. Dowd and 
his brother, Magistrate Robert Dowd; 
Coroner Patrick J. Taylor; Harry O’Brien, 
Democratic committeeman of the Fifteenth 
Ward; Sheriff Martin L. Tozer; City Register 
Oscar Schaefer; Magistrates Daniel Tam- 
many, Anton Sestric, and P. Donald Fisher. 

First Assistant Circuit Attorney Raymond 
A. Bruntrager; Postmaster Bernard F. Dick- 
mann and Mrs. Dickmann; James A. McAteer, 
clerk of the circuit court for criminal causes 
and a tavern operator; Matt O’Neill, a busi- 
ness agent of the A. F. of L. Bricklayers and 
Democratic committeeman from the twenty- 
second ward; City Treasurer John J. Dwyer, 
who is chairman of the Democratic City Cen- 
tral Committee; Director of Public Welfare J. 
Glennon McKenna, also a candidate for 
mayor; former Director of Public Welfare 
John J. O'Toole. 

City License Collector Joseph M. Hayden; 
Alderman Anton Niemeyer; United States At- 
torney George L. Robertson; Edward Golter- 
man, administrative assistant to Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst. 

Mayor Darst said Tuesday he planned to 
meet the train, but rèmained at home yes- 
terday because of his recent extended illness. 

The retiring President left Washington 
Tuesday night in, to use his own words, a 
blaze of glory. A moving demonstration of 
loyalty of his admirers, which occurred at 
the Union Station in Washington, is his 
final recollection of that city in which he 
served as Senator, Vice President, and Pres- 
ident. It was this Union Station farewell 
which prompted the former President to con- 
fide to friends after the train pulled out that 
he was tired but very, very happy—and he 
looked it. 

A crowd of 6,000 persons jammed the 
Washington Union Station and hammered 
at the gates for admittance to the train shed 
to tell Harry, as they call him, good-by. 

It was a noisily affectionate crowd which 
demanded that the former President stay 
within their view right up to the last second 
before departing time. 

The 68-year-old former Missouri farm boy, 
whose mother once said he plowed the 
straightest furrow in Jackson County, 
beamed happily and obliged. 

The blare of bands in the distance, sym- 
bolic of the joyous celebrations being con- 
ducted at the moment by the victorious Re- 
publicans, were drowned out by shouts of 
“We want Harry” at the station. 
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At 6:25 p. m., 5 minutes before the train’s 
departure, the station crowd broke into song, 
Harry Truman stood on the rear platform, 
his neatly combed hair glistening in the 
floodlights. 

The crowd chanted chorus after chorus of 
Auld Lang Syne and the former President 
basked in the warmth of this great collective 
expression. Mrs. Truman, who has been at 
her husband’s side in the peaks and valleys 
of his political career, stood beside him on 
the train platform to share, inconspicuously, 
in the tribute. There were tears in her eyes. 

At 6:30 p. m., as the train pulled slowly 
away into the darkness, Citizen Truman 
waved a farewell greeting with his left hand. 
The volume of song swelled and the crowd 
waved back. A moment later, Harry Tru- 
man was gone. The long ride back to the 
origin of his greatness had begun, 

The quietly dramatic quality of the retir- 
ing President’s departure lent greater sub- 
stance to his demeanor throughout a day 
devoted by his political opponents to lavish 
celebration of a return to power. 

When he was able to make himself heard 
above the din at the Washington station, 
Truman said simply and sincerely: “In all 
my career, and it has been a long one, I 
have never had anything like this before. 
It’s the first time I ever went home in a 
blaze of glory. I will never forget it if I 
live to be a hundred and that’s what I expect 
to do.” 

Truman arrived at the station at 6 p. m. 
Police formed a flying wedge to drive an 
opening through the densely packed crowd 
surrounding the rear platform of the presi- 
dential car. Indicative of the feeling these 
partisans had for Truman was a command 
from F. Joseph Donohue, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. 

“Make way for the President,” Donohue 
shouted into a microphone, though Truman 
was now just a private citizen. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S FRIEND 


Introducing Truman, Donohue said: “I 
want to say that this is just a small part 
of the people who felt that when you said 
you would not run for reelection, little 
people all over the world had lost their 
greatest friend.” 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State under 
Truman but just another private citizen 
under Eisenhower, made the pilgrimage to 
the station but found out quickly how in- 
stantaneous the transposition from influen- 
tial public official to just another man in 
the street can take place. 

Station attendants firmly barred his way 
when he tried to get into the train sheds to 
see Truman. 

Asked by the Post-Dispatch how he finally 
made it, Acheson replied with urbanity: “A 
porter out there used his influence and 
got me in.” He said he was determined 
to be present when the former President 
left because “I came down here to see the 
greatest guy in the world.” 

Acheson was cheered enthusiastically 
when he boarded the private car for a final 
handshake with Truman. 

The first stop on the return trip after 
leaving Washington was Silver Spring, Md., 
and there was tongue-in-the-cheek specu- 
lation that Truman through sheer force of 
habit would dart to the rear platform of 
his car and start making a campaign speech 
for the Democrats. 

He did not do that, of course, but he re- 
warded several hundred persons at the sta- 
tion platform with friendly waves. At 
Martinsburg, W. Va., the second stop, hun- 
dreds more were on hand at the station, but 
Truman's car was far away from the station 
platform and by the time the crowd reached 
the rear of the train it was moving out. 
Nevertheless, Truman was back there to wave 
goodby. He was warmly cheered. 

He and Mrs. Truman dined alone in their 
car and retired. 
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Truman’s presence on the train was a topic 
of avid conversation in the dining and club 
cars, but he failed to show himself during 
the evening, About a dozen reporters mak- 
ing the trip home with him lent the only 
semblance of a link between Truman’s for- 
mer high position and his present status as 
a private citizen. 

He was dropped by his Secret Service 
guards the moment the train left the Wash- 
ington station, which was no great disap- 
pointment to him. 

He has always been a little nettled by the 
diligent surveillance of those good men and 
recently made it clear that he thought he 
could take care of himself. 

His most pointed pronouncement on this 
subject was that if anyone ever pulled a 
pistol on him, he would take the weapon 
and shove it down his adversary’s throat. 

For Truman, the farewell demonstration 
at Washington Union Station was the sec- 
ond such rewarding experience which he had 
during the day. 

It was after the presidency passed from 
Truman to Eisenhower at the Capitol that he 
set out for the home of Dean Acheson in 
Georgetown, and it was at Acheson’s home 
that a crowd of several hundred persons 
gathered for one of the most unusual trib- 
utes ever accorded an outgoing President. 

Few of the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons on Washington's sidewalks to view the 
inaugural parade were even aware that Tru- 
man was being whisked along the streets, 
But at Acheson’s home it was different and 
the President obviously was touched. His 
departure from the Capitol had gone almost 
unnoticed. 

The Georgetown demonstration was the 
sort of thing that could have happened in 
Independence, Mo. The turnout was one 
of Acheson’s neighbors and their servants, 
housewives and their children, and they were 
rich and poor and white and black. 

Cabinet members were on hand, as were 
former Vice President and Mrs. Alben Bark- 
ley. It was Truman's appearance, though, 
which touched off the chant: “We want Tru- 
man.” He entered Acheson’s home for a 
moment and then came out again. 

As he did later at the Union Station, Tru- 
man appeared to be a little mystified at the 
fervor of his admirers in Georgetown. When 
the crowd quieted down, he said with great 
feeling: 

“I appreciate this more than any demon- 
stration I have ever had in all my years as 
President, Vice President, and Member of the 
Senate. 

“It is the greatest tribute that any man 
can have. I am just Mr. Truman, a private 
citizen from Missouri.” 

When Truman turned to reenter the Ache- 
son home, the crowd did not want to let him 
go and there were shouts of “No, no, no.” 


OVATION FOR BARKLEY y 


The former “Veep” put in an appearance 
about this time and he received a great 
ovation, The bluff, hearty, and aging Ken- 
tuckian said: “I am only Mr. Barkley now 
but I hope I will always be Dear Alben to 
you.” 

Even Acheson, who is not known as a great 
crowd pleaser, was caught up in the conta- 
gion of the farewell gathering for Truman, 

“Dear friends and neighbors,” he told his 
listeners, “I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for this wonderful welcome—for 
taking your time to greet us old has-beens.” 

Then Truman, Barkley, and Acheson went 
back into the house and shut the door. 

Truman carried no great problems of state 
home with him as he has done so many times 
previously when his plush private car has 
rolled across the country. He finished the 
last of his official correspondence Tuesday 
just ahead of Eisenhower's oath-taking 
deadline, 

Characteristically, his last official act was 
& stout defense of Government workers 


against what he called reckless attacks by 
critics. 

After the visit to Acheson’s home, he took 
a nap while the inaugural bands played on. 
He took it at the home of Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, who served as his appointments secre- 
tar: 


y. 

With this very important function out of 
the way, he bundled his personal secretary, 
Miss Rose Conway, and his press secretary, 
Roger Tubby, into an automobile and headed 
for Union Station to begin the long ride 
home, 

Miss Truman, who has an apartment in 
New York, left the train before it departed. 


OUT EARLY AT CINCINNATI 


At Cincinnati yesterday morning, Truman, 
refreshed by a night’s sleep, was out on the 
station platform almost before the train 
came to a stop at 7:15 a.m. He was in good 
spirits and chatted freely when strolling to 
the station to buy a paper. In the station 
Catherine Gibbons, newsstand clerk, looked 
up in surprise as Truman approached. “Good 
heavens,” she gasped, “‘there’s the President. 
I've got to wait on him.” Truman grinned 
broadly, purchased two newspapers and made 
his way to the train. A few persons in the 
station called out, “Hi, Harry.” He conceded 
it was going to take a little time for him to 
get adjusted to civilian life. To his former 
press secretary, Tubby, he expressed some 
surprise that he still was being considered 
important news. He added that he really 
felt no different today as a former President 
than he felt yesterday as President. 

He was reminded that he had said re- 
cently at a press conference in Washington 
that he would be able to tell his plans for 
the future the day after he left the White 
House. But yesterday he appeared still to be 
in a quandary. “I just don’t know what I 
will do,” Truman said, “I will tell you just 
as soon as I know.” 

He was asked if he had any notion of head- 
ing a university and he replied soberly that 
he did not. He said he did not have any 
degrees except honorary ones and that he 
thought anyone who heads a university 
should earn the right to do so, 


QUIP MYSTIFIES REPORTERS 


At North Vernon, Ind., the former Presi- 
dent mystified reporters with a Truman quip. 

Being interviewed for a television newsreel 
‘program on the platform of the train, Tru- 
man was asked with what kind of a celebra- 
tion his neighbors at Independence would 
honor him on his return. 

The President said he didn't know what 
they had in mind and added: ‘They'll prob- 
ably put the big pot inside the little pot and 
break them both.” 

Ernest Vaccaro, White House correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press, sent a note back 
to Truman after the train moved out, asking 
him to explain. 

Presently Vaccaro’s request was returned. 
Scrawled at the bottom of the page in the 
former President's handwriting was his exact 
reference to the pots. He did not explain 
what would prompt anyone to try to get a 
big pot inside a little one. 


Resolution on Max Lerner, Margaret 
Bourke-White, and Paul Engle by 
American Legion Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time there has been a great deal of talk 
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about the spread of communism in our 
educational institutions, but, like the talk 
about the weather, no one seems to do 
anything about it. 

A short while ago, American Legion 
Post, No. 16, of Huntington, W. Va., 
adopted a resolution, and, in order that 
others may see the action taken by this 
group of patriots, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting the following 
resolution: 


Re: Max LERNER, MARGARET BourKE-WHITE, 
PAUL ENGLE 


Whereas an American boy has just been 
killed in Korea by our enemies, the criminal 
Communists; and 

Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States has said, “Testimony on front 
organizations showed that they were actual- 
ly used by the Communist Party to carry on 
its activities pending the time when the 
Communists believe they can seize power 
through revolution”; and 

Whereas it is the sense of American Legion 
Post 16, Huntington, W. Va., that any citizen 
who has aided a Communist front in any 
way has hurt his own country and made a 
mockery of the white crosses that mark the 
distant graves where murdered American 
victims of the Communists lie; and 

Whereas records of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities include the names 
of Max Lerner, Margaret Bourke-White, and 
Paul Engle among those cited as aiding or 
supporting cited subversive fronts; and 

Whereas in an article appearing in the 
New York Journal-American on September 
9, 1951, it was stated that one Margaret 
Bourke-White was quoted as saying that she 
made photographs for Earl Browder and 
James Ford, Communist candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, respectively; and 

Whereas programs issued by the Marshall 
College Community Forum, reported to be 
conducted under the auspices of Marshall 
College, list forthcoming appearances by Max 
Lerner, Margaret Bourke-White, and Paul 
Engle, who may be the same persons named 
above; and 

Whereas Marshall College received support 
from the taxpayers of this State, including 
families of victims of Communist aggression, 
and for that reason should exercise a vast in- 
fluence to bring about realization of the 
great Legion ideals of service to God and 
Country; and 

Whereas it is the further sense of this post 
that in these desperate and dangerous times, 
when any of us may be dead or a slave in 
Siberia sooner than we think, the patriotic 
citizens of Huntington would be inclined to 
resent any movement to see patronage or 
support for any person whose record shows 
that he had aided cited Communist fronts: 
Now, therefore, be it, 

Resolved by Huntington American Legion 
Post, No. 16, That officials of Marshall College 
and the Marshall College Community Forum 
Committee be strongly urged to carefully 
investigate the background of all persons 
sponsored on the program, and if it develops 
that any person slated to appear is found to 
have supported a cited subversive organiza- 
tion in any way, the committe should give 
serious consideration to supplanting that 
person with an undoubted patriot who has 
an unblemished record for pro-Americanism; 
and be it further 

‘Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the records of this Post and addi- 
tional copies be sent to the president of 
Marshall College, the chairman of the Mar- 
shall College Community Forum Committee, 
and to all newspapers published in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


I called on the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for whatever in- 
formation they had on Max Lerner, 
Margaret Bourke-White, and Paul En- 
gle. So that the members of American 
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Legion Post No. 16 of Huntington, 
W. Va., may know of the left-wing ac- 
tivities of those invited to speak under 
the auspices of Marshall College, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp at this point the 
information furnished me by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 


Max LERNER 


The public records, files, and publications 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
reveal the following information concerning 
Max Lerner: 

On June 2, 1949, the Daily Worker (p. 2), 
reported that Max Lerner, identified as col- 
umnist for the New York Post, had asserted 
that the trial against the leaders of the 
Communist Party “has no business being in 
court. I don’t see how anyone with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the history of Com- 
munist movements can doubt the basic 
rightness of William Z. Foster’s plea, in his 
long manifesto, that violence cannot be 
pinned on the American Communists and 
that under American conditions the attempt 
to use it would be fantastic.” 

A statement of 450 leading figures in 
America, urging the President and Congress 
to uphold the constitutional rights of the 
Communist Party of the United States, was 
published in the Communist Daily Worker 
on March 5, 1941 (p. 2, column 4); the 
statement called attention (to) a matter 
of vital significance to the future of our 
Nation. It is the attitude of our Govern- 
ment toward the Communist Party and 
urged all Members of Congress to oppose 
any legislation, direct or indirect, that would 
take away from Communists those consti- 
tutional guarantees which must be kept 
open for all if in the future they are to be 
available for any. Max Lerner, of Massa- 
chusetts, was one of those who signed the 
statement. 

Mr. Lerner was named in the Daily Worker 
of June 17, 1937 (p. 2), as having signed a 
statement, demanding pardon for German 
Communists; on July 23, 1940 (p. 1), the 
Daily Worker reported in an article date- 
lined Washington, D. C., July 22, that “a 
strongly worded protest against the Nation- 
wide attack on the right of the Communist 
Party to use the ballot was made here yes- 
terday by 65 leading educators, writers, 
churchmen, lawyers, trade unionists, and 
civic leaders. The 65 liberals demanded that 
President Roosevelt and Attorney General 
Robert Jackson take immediate action to 
safeguard the constitutional liberties of 
Communists.” The open letter was made 
public by the national chairman of the Na- 
tional Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, and was signed by Max Lerner, iden- 
tified with the Nation. 

The American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, established in 1937, issued a state- 
ment on the international situation which 
appeared in New Masses on March 15, 1938 
(p. 19), together with a list of persons who 
signed the statement, including the name of 
Max Lerner. 

The American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy was established in the United States 
in 1937 as successor to the American League 
Against War and Fascism in an effort to cre- 
ate public sentiment on behalf of a foreign 
policy adopted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union. It was designed to conceal Com- 
munist control, in accordance with the new 
tactics of the Communist International. 
(From a citation by Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle which was printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, pp. 7442 and 
7443.) Attorney General Tom Clark cited 
the American League for * * * as subversive 
and Communist (letters to the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, released to the press June 1 and 
September 21, 1948); the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities cited the league 
as “the largest of the Communist front move- 
ments in the United States * * * (and) 
nothing more nor less than a bold advocate 


of treason” ( of January 3, 1939, and 
March 29, 1944; also cited in reports of Janu- 
ary 3, 1940; January 3, 1941; June 25, 1942; 
and January 2, 1943). 

Mr. Lerner was one of the sponsors of the 
American Congress for Peace and Democracy 
which was held in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 6 to 8, 1939 (Call), and at which time 
the American’ League for Peace and De- 
mocracy was formed. The American Con- 
gress was cited as “a Communist front ad- 
vocating collective security against the 
Fascist aggressors prior to the signing of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact” (Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Rept. No. 1311, of 
March 29, 1944), 

The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born is “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States” (reports of the Special Committee 
dated June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944); it 
was cited as subversive and Gommunist by 
Attorney General Clark (press release of June 
1 and September 21, 1948). Max Lerner was 
one of the sponsors of the fourth annual con- 
ference of the organization, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 2-3, 1940, as shown on a 
letterhead of that conference; a letterhead of 
the group, dated September 11, 1941, named 
him as one of the sponsors of the American 
committee; he was a sponsor of the organ- 
ization’s national Americans All Week which 
was celebrated October 21-28, 1941 (undated 
letterhead announcing Americans All Week); 
he was guest of honor at a United Nations in 
America dinner, arranged by the organization 
in New York City, April 17, 1943 (from the 
invitation to dinner). 

Prof. Max Lerner, of Williams College, was 
named in the Student Almanac, official pub- 
lication of the American Student Union, as a 
speaker at the fourth national convention of 
that organization. (The Student Almanac 
for 1939, p. 32.) The American Student 
Union was cited as a Communist-front 
organization by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities (reports of January 
3, 1940; June 25, 1942; and March 29, 1944). 

A letterhead of the Conference on Pan 
American Democracy, dated November 16, 
1938, lists Max Lerner as one of the sponsors 
of that organization, known also as the 
Council for Pan-American Democracy and 
cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee (reports of June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944). It was cited as subversive 
and Communist by Attorney General Clark 
(press releases of June 1 and September 21, 
1948). 

Max Lerner was a committee member of the 
Medical Bureau, American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, as shown on a letterhead of that 
organization dated November 18, 1936; he 
was a member of the general committee of 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy, as 
shown in New Masses for January 5, 1937 (p. 
31), and a letterhead of the group dated Feb- 
ruary 21, 1938; he was identified in a booklet 
entitled “These Americans Say: * * *," asa 
representative individual who advocated lift- 

the arms embargo against Loyalist 
Spain; the booklet was prepared and pub- 
lished by the coordinating committee to lift 
the (Spanish) embargo. 

American Friends of Spanish Democracy 
and the Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
(Spanish) Embargo were cited as among ʻa 
number of so-called relief groups set up by 
the Communist Party when it was campaign- 
ing for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause in 1937 and 1938 (Rept. 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, dated March 29, 1944). 

The Daily Worker of April 6, 1987 (p. 9), 
reported that Max Lerner was a member of 
the advisory board of Frontier Films, an or- 
ganization cited as a Communist front by 
the special committee in its report of March 
29, 1944. He was among those who signed a 
petition in support of Simon W. Gerson, a 
Communist, according to the petition and 
list of persons who signed it, which was re- 
leased by the League of American Writers as 
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it appeared in the Daily Worker of March 10, 
1938 (p. 1). The League of American Writ- 
ers was cited as a Communist front in three 
reports of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities (January 3, 1940; June 
25, 1942; and March 29, 1944). Attorney 
General Biddle stated that the league was 
founded under Communist auspices in 1935 
and in 1939 openly began “to follow the Com- 
munist Party line as dictated by the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, pp. 7445 and 7447.) 
Attorney General Clark cited the organiza- 
tion as subversive and Communist (press 
releases of June 1 and September 21, 1948). 

A leafiet attached to a letterhead of the 
American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom, dated January 17, 1940, 
contains the name of Max Lerner, identified 
as professor, Williams College, in a list of 
individuals who signed a petition of the or- 
ganization. The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom has 
been cited as a Communist front which de- 
fended Communist teachers (reports of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, dated June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944). 

Two Communist-front enterprises, cited as 
such by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (report of March 29, 1944), 
were the Golden Book of American Friend- 
ship With the Soviet Union (reprinted in 
Soviet Russia Today for November 1937, p. 
79), and the open letter for closer coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union, which was print- 
ed in Soviet Russia Today for September 
1939 (pp. 24-26); in both instances, Max 
Lerner was named as having signed. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited both the Non-Partisan Com- 
mittee for the Reelection’ of Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio and the Prestes Defense 
Committee as Communist-front organiza- 
tions; the latter group was further described 
as “defending Luiz Carlos Prestes, leading 
Brazilian Communist and former member of 
the executive committee of the Communist 
International” (Rept. 1311 of March 29, 
1944); Max Lerner signed a cable which was 
sent by the Prestes Defense Committee, as 
shown in the Daily Worker of February 13, 
1987 (p. 2); he was a member of the Non- 
Partisan Committee for the Reelection of 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio, as disclosed 
by an official letterhead of the group dated 
October 3, 1936. 

The National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights was another of the Com- 
munist fronts cited in Report 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Professor Lerner was listed as a mem- 
ber of the board of sponsors, National Emer- 
gency Conference for Democratic Rights, ac- 
cording to a press release of February 23, 
1940. He was named by the Daily Worker 
of May 13, 1940 (pp. 1, 5), as having signed 
an open letter of the organization. 

The pamphlet, The People vs. H. C. L., pub- 
lished by the Consumers National Federa- 
tion, December 11-12, 1937 (p. 3), reveals 
that Max Lerner was a sponsor of that or- 
ganization; on March 29, 1944, the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
ported that “the Consumers National Fed- 
eration was a Communist Party front which 
included a large number of party members 
and fellow travelers as its sponsors.” 

Mr. Lerner signed an open letter to New 
Masses, concerning the American Committee 
for the Defense of Leon Trotsky, according 
to the February 16, 1937, issue of New Masses 
(p. 2); his photograph appeared in connec- 
tion with his contribution to the July 13, 
1943, issue of New Masses (pp. 3, 9). Attor- 
ney General Biddle cited New Masses as a 
“Communist periodical.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol, 88, pt. 6, p. 7448.) The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
New Masses as a “nationally circulated 
weekly journal of the Communist Party * * * 
whose ownership was vested in the American 
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Fund for Public Service.” 
March 29, 1944, pp. 48, 75.) 

Soviet Russia Today for March 1937 (pp. 
14-15), and the Daily Worker of February 9, 
1937 (p. 2), both named Max Lerner as havy- 
ing signed an open letter to American lib- 
erals, cited as a Communist-front enterprise 
by the Special Committee in its report of 
June 25, 1942. 

Mr. Lerner was a member of the sponsors 
committee of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, Local 16, for the 
Fifth Annual Stenographers’ Ball, as shown 
on a letterhead of that organization dated 
February 1, 1940; the Daily Worker of March 
9, 1938 (p. 5), named Max Lerner as a spon- 
sor of the conference of the Book and Maga- 
zine Guild, Local 18, United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America as “strongly 
entrenched” with “Communist leadership” 
(reports of January 3, 1940, and March 29, 
1944). z 


(See Rept. 1311 of 


— 


MARGARET BourKE-WHITE 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the individual named 
above: 

The pamphlet, Youngville, U. S. A. (p. 62), 
named her as a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee of the American Youth 
Congress, cited by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities as one of the 
principal fronts of the Communist Party 
and “prominently identified with the White 
House picket line * * * under the im- 
mediate auspices of the American Peace 
Mobilization” (report of June 25, 1942; also 
cited in reports of January 3, 1939; January 
3, 1941; and March 29, 1944); it was cited by 
Attorney General Biddle as having “origi- 
nated in 1934 * * * (and) has been con- 
trolled by Communists and manipulated by 
them to influence the thought of American 
youth” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, 
p. 7443; also cited in re Harry Bridges, May 
28, 1942, p. 10). The Attorney General cited 
the American Youth Congress as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 

Margaret Bourke-White was one of the 
representative individuals who advocated 
lifting the arms embargo against Loyalist 
Spain, as shown in the booklet, These 
Americans Say: * * * (p. 10), prepared 
and published by the Coordinating Commit- 
tee to Lift the (Spanish) Embargo. This 
organization was cited, as one of,a number 
of front organizations, set up during the 
Spanish Civil War by the Communist Party 
in the United States and through which the 
party carried on a great deal of agitation, 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, report, March 29, 1944, pp. 137 and 138.) 

New Masses for March 16, 1937 (p. 26) 
named Margaret Bourke-White as one of 
the sponsors of a dinner arranged by the 
American Artists and Writers Committee of 
the Medical Bureau, American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy. During 1937 and 1938, 
the Communist Party campaigned for sup- 
port of the Spanish Loyalist cause, setting 
up so-called relief groups such as American 
Friends. (Special committee in Rept. 1131 
of March 29, 1944.) 

The Daily Worker of January 30, 1939 
(p. 2), named Margaret Bourke-White as one 
of those who signed an appeal made by the 
Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, which 
organization was among those cited by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in Report 1311 (see last paragraph 
above). 

A letterhead of the League of Women Shop- 
pers, dated October 7, 1935, carries the name 
of Margaret Bourke-White in its list of spon- 
sors; she was also a sponsor of the New York 


League of Women Shoppers (affiliated with 
the League of Women Shoppers), as shown 
on a letterhead of that group dated January 
25, 1940. The League of Women Shoppers 
was “an organization which this committee 
found to be a Communist-controlled front by 
indisputable documentary evidence obtained 
from the files of the Communist Party in 
Philadelphia.” The original executive secre- 
tary of the league was Helen Kay, a Com- 
munist Party member (special committee in 
Rept. 1311 of March 29, 1944). 

The Daily Worker of February 14, 1936 
(p. 5) revealed that Margaret Bourke-White 
was a member of the advisory board of the 
John Reed Club school, The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities reported 
that the John Reed Clubs of the United 
States were named after the founder of the 
American Communist Party (Rept. 1311 of 
March 29, 1944). 

A leaflet entitled “Photo League School” 
(fall term, 1941) shows Margaret Bourke- 
White as a member of the school’s advisory 
board. The photo league is a “subversive, 
Communist organization in New York City.” 
(Attorney General in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released to the press Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948.) 

Margaret Bourke-White contributed to the 
following issues of Soviet Russia Today: 
June 1939 (p. 35); March 1942 (p. 9); and 
December 1947 (p. 27). Soviet Russia Today 
was cited by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a Communist-front 
publicaiton (Report 1311 of March 29, 1944); 
it was also cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in a report dated April 
26, 1950. 

The Daily Worker of February 6, 1932 
(p. 2), reported that Margaret Bourke-White 
gave a benefit exhibition for the Workers 
School and Daily Worker. The Workers 
School was cited as an official Communist 
Party school in Report 1311 of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
March 29, 1944; the Daily Worker has been 
cited as the chief journalistic mouthpiece of 
the Communist Party * * * founded in 
response to direct instructions from the 
Communist International in Moscow. * + * 
The first issue of the Daily Worker appeared 
on January 13, 1924. * * * No other 
paper or publication of any kind in all 
American history has ever been loaded with 
such a volume of subversive, seditious, and 
treasonable utterance as has this organ of 
the American Communists (ibid., pp. 59 and 
60; also cited in the special committee's re- 
ports of January 3, 1939, p. 30; January 3, 
1940, p. 7; January 3, 1941, p. 14; and June 
25, 1942, p. 4). 

Margaret Bourke-White, photographer, was 
the author of Shooting the Russian War, 
which was favorably reviewed in the Worker 
(Sunday edition of the Daily Worker) for 
July 5, 1942 (p. 6); her photograph appeared 
in this source. Halfway to Freedom by Mar- 


` garet Bourke-White was favorably reviewed 


in the Daily People’s World (organ of the 
Communist Party on the west coast), for 
June 17, 1949 (p. 6). 


PAUL ENGLE 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee reveal the following in- 
formation concerning the individual named 
above: 

A pamphlet concerning a message to the 
House of Representatives, prepared and re- 
leased by the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, January 1943, listed 
Paul Engle, assistant professor of English, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, as a 
signer of the message. The National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties has been 
cited as “part of what Lenin called the solar 
system of organizations, ostensibly having 
no connection with the Communist Party, 
by which Communists attempt to create 
sympathizers and supporters of their pro- 
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gram” (United States Attorney General, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7446); 
and in press releases of December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948, the Attorney 
General cited it as subversive and Com- 
munist. The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the organiza- 
tion as “one of the viciously subversive or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party” (re- 
ports of March 29, 1944; June 25, 1942; and 
January 2, 1943). The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in a report of September 
2, 1947, cited the organization as having 
been “spawned for the alleged purpose of 
defending civil liberties in general but actu- 
ally intended to protect Communist sub- 
version from any penalties under the law” 
(p. 3 of Rept. 1115). 

The Bulletin of the League of American 
Writers (p. 6) named Mr. Engle as a member 
of the league, cited as having openly followed 
the Communist Party line (United States 
Attorney General, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 88, pt. 6, p. 7445); it was cited as sub- 
versive and Communist (United States At- 
torney General, press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948); and by the Special Com- 
mittee as a Communist front (reports of 
January 3, 1940, and June 25, 1942). 


p 


Mrs. Roberta Fulbright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us know personally our former colleague, 
J. W. Funsricut, who is now serving his 
second term in the United States Sen- 
ate from Arkansas. His mother, Mrs, 
Roberta Fulbright, died a few days ago 
at her home in Fayetteville, Ark., after 
a lifetime of fruitful living. She was my 
friend. We extend our sympathy to her 
devoted son, Senator FuLBRIGHT, and to 
her other fine children and all their 
families. 

The following tribute by Fred Starr 
from the Northwest Arkansas Times of 
January 15, 1953, is beautiful and says 
what is in my heart and is in the hearts 
of the people of northwest Arkansas: 

(By Fred Starr) 

It was the first time I had ever seen her 
really still. She, whose life had been marked 
with so much activity, lay among an ocean 
of flowers, her proud head nestled on the 
white satin pillow of the casket. The sun 
shining against the stained church windows 
cast a soft halo over her still form, and over 
those gathered from all walks of life to pay 
tribute to a woman whose stay here had 
touched them all. 

And it came to me strangely, there in the 
hushed stillness of the church she reverenced, 
in the community of which she was so proud, 
and among those she loved, that the richest 
lives are those that get as many pulsations 
as possible into the brief space of time be- 
tween coming into the world and going out 
of it. 

She lived but a short span beyond her 
allotted three-score-and-ten, yet she packed 
into those years what would be many life- 
times to most of us. She was a great woman 
because she lost her life in service. She 
made it a point to be friendly to all; the 
great and those who have been deprived of 
greatness. Her pen continually extolled the 
virtues of those in her community who tried 
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to make it a better place in which to live. 
She was never stingy with her time, her tal- 
ent, and her words of encouragement, She 
would have been successful in any age and 
in any community, because of her faith in 
herself, her community, and those around 
her. That is why the stars in their course 
fought for her. 

As the preacher read from Proverbs about 
what a good woman means to her house- 
hold, I thought about the things all around 
that spoke, not of her death, but of her life. 
She left her secret mark upon her com- 
munity. It does not miss her quite so much 
today as it will tomorrow and all the tomor- 
rows yet to come. Her life, the stand she 
took in bettering her community and its 
citizens, is like a great tree, sinking its roots 
deep into the soil of our everyday lives and 
lifting its branches heavenward as a sort of 
benediction on all that look upon it. 

As the soloist sang the beautiful song she 
loved so well, it came to me as forcefully 
as the words of the composer, of what a 
great accomplishment it is, having come to 
the end of life’s journey, to merit the respect, 
love, and veneration of those who know us 


The preacher did not say much. Why 
should he? Her life has spoken in terms 
more eloquent than the best of orators. I 
thought—as he tried to find words of com- 
fort for the bereaved—of how she had 
laughed with her friends and fellow workers, 
how she had wept with those who had sor- 
rowed; of how she had joined in making bet- 
ter hospitals, better schools, better churches, 
and how she had held high the hands of 
the young preacher. 

On going back to the place that houses 
the newspaper which was so much of her 
life, I saw the woman who cares for the build- 
ing trying to push back her tears, and heard 
her say in a choked voice, “We have all lost 
a mighty good friend,” and I thought such a 
glowing tribute spoken more eloquently 
than any statesman or preacher could speak. 

Goodness is so uneventful. It seldom gets 
into print. People feel it but do not stand 
on the street corners and talk about it until 
it is often too late. So many of us did not 
stop to thank Mrs. Fulbright for all she did 
for us and our community. We were too 
busy with our own lives. 

Tonight as the restless winter winds hurry 
across the hills, stirring the myriads of blos- 
soms on the many wreaths that cover the 
freshly turned ground where her tired old 
body is taking up its last long rest, I wonder 
who will take her place? Who will hold high 
the banners she unfurled? Who will be as 
interested in the community her going has 
saddened as she was interested? 

A good woman has left us and yet remains. 
Many of us will live more abundantly be- 
cause we knew her. Her voice is silenced 
forever, but her life continues to speak and 
its echoes will continue to roll on and on so 
long as any of those who knew her and loved 
her shall live. 


Reorganization of the Department of 
‘Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
January 25, 1953: 
Is THE GREAT REORGANIZATION ONLY A 
SHUFFLE BY BENSON? 


Unless Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson is withholding information, his long- 
awaited reorganization plan for the United 
States Department of Agriculture appears to 
be nothing more than a reshuffle. 

All the 20 agencies and bureaus to which 
he refers in his announcement of the “re- 
organization” still are there when his new 
plan is spread out, 

About the only change that appears to 
have any significance is the one that takes 
the agricultural conservation program away 
from the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. The PMA is essentially the suc- 
cessor to the old AAA. The ACP branch han- 
dies the payments to farmers of subsidies 
when they carry out certain practices which 
are listed as soil conservation measures. 
Among these practices are certain fertilizer 
or lime applications, building of ponds or 
terraces according to specifications, and 
drainage of wet lands by tiling or ditching. 

This branch now is to come under the 
direction of the research-extension-land use 
group. It is not clear from information re- 
ceived thus far which agency in this group 
will inherit the ACP branch. Farm leaders 
and agency heads will be looking for a de- 
cision on that question for it may well in- 
dicate which way Secretary Benson leans. 

If he places the ACP under the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, will the dis- 
tribution of funds be made by the SCS per- 
sonnel, who until now have been regarded 
almost entirely as trained technicians in soil 
types and land use, or by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts which are parts of the State 
governments? If the funds are handled by 
SCS personnel, it will mean that agency will 
be in a stronger position than ever before in 
dealing with farmers. If the funds are 
handled by the districts, it may mean less 
emphasis on the SCS technical program and 
perhaps the elimination of the regional SCS 
Offices. 

If he places the ACP under the Extension 
Service, it will be the first time that agency, 
which was created as the educational branch 
of the USDA, has been put in the role of a 
direct-action agency. It might be the first 
step in a series of moves to have the Exten- 
sion Service swallow up the SCS. Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania State 
College and brother of President Eisenhower, 
is on record as favoring that sort of disposi- 
tion of the SCS. 

Secretary Benson makes a great point of 
the fact that he is delegating authority over 
his four groups to his three assistant secre- 
taries and the president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The same situation 
existed, perhaps in a somewhat looser form, 
under the last administration of this depart- 
ment. If it is true that Benson intends to 
have contact only with these four top men, 
the success or failure of the USDA programs 
will depend entirely upon the strength or 
weakness of each of them. The pattern, of 
course, is typical of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, borrowing the corporation organiza- 
tion plan as the model for government. 

It is too early to tell whether the four men 
Secretary Benson has chosen as his vice 
presidents will measure up to their assign- 
ments. It is an area which will bear close 
watching, however, and quick action by 
farmers and consumers if any weaknesses 
appear. 

On the whole, the Benson reorganization 
plan was something less than had been ex- 
pected from the collective efforts of the 14- 
man advisory group he called together at 
Maryland to help produce it, 
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Study of Pacific Islands Administered in 
Trust for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Sun- 
day, January 25, 1953, entitled “Islands 
in the Wake of War.” This editorial dis- 
cusses the plan for a study of the social 
and cultural changes on the islands of 
the Pacific to be conducted by Yale Uni- 
versity, the University of Hawaii, and the 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 

I am glad to know of the plan for this 
study. The area to be covered embraces 
the same area in which I with two as- 
sistants conducted an investigation last 
fall. In the islands of the United States 
Trust Territory of the Pacific, we have a 
great problem of teaching the native 
peoples the ways of civilized life without, 
at the same time, disrupting the social 
and cultural institutions which have 
served them in the past. I am hopeful 
that the results of this study will be help- 
ful to our administrators in that area. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ISLANDS IN THE WAKE OF WAR 


Among the grants announced by the Car- 
negie Corp., of New York, is one to Yale, 
the University of Hawaii, and to the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu for a joint 
study of the “social and cultural changes on 
the islands of the Pacific.” This is a study 
that can be greatly revealing, for it can help 
us assess and better understand the people 
of those former Japanese-mandated islands 
in Micronesia which we now administer in 
trust for the United Nations. 

If further proof were needed of the to- 
tality of war in the twentieth century, the 
people of these islands could easily furnish 
it. In a little more than half a century 
they have had to hdjust to four different 
ways of life—Spanish, German, Japanese, and 
now our own. And these had to be blended 
into their own mores, which have never been 
entirely obliterated. Yet none of these 
changes was of their own doing or of their 
own choice. In three wars, including two 
World Wars, they have been dragged into dis- 
putes which they little understood, in which 
they had no interest and—from their im- 
mediate point of view—no stake. Even in 
peacetime they were often treated as strang- 
ers on their own islands, partly through ar- 
rogance on the part of Europeans, partly 
through greed and partly because the is- 
lands were never organized for the benefit of 
their inhabitants. 

Europeans have done little for the island- 
ers that they can be proud of. Yet on the 
islands the people were far more re- 
sourceful and clever than we. Without 
written records they were intrepid and ac- 
complished navigators, and from the bounty 
of nature they secured food and clothing, 
shelter and medicine. We cannot return 
those halcyon days to them, and our Goy- 
ernment is doing what it can to improve the 
health, educational facilities and economic 
standards of the islanders. Still, the data 
from such a survey will be good to have, 
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If these people must share the dislocations of 
our century, we ought to see that they share 
some of the benefits too. 


Farm Prices and the Agricultural 
Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a timely memorandum on farm 
prices and the agricultural outlook pre- 
pared for the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report by the 
economists in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

f JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE EcoNoMIC REPORT, 
January 24, 1953. 
To: Members of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, 
From: Grover W. Ensley, staff director. 
Subject: Farm prices and the agricultural 
outlook. 

Prices received by farmers declined 9 per- 
cent on the average from August to mid- 
December 1952. I have asked technicians at 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
prepare a brief statement on farm prices and 
the agricultural outlook for members of the 
Joint Economic Committee. I am sure that 
members will find the Bureau's attached 
statement informative. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
January 23, 1953. 
Mr. GROVER ENSLEY, 

Staff Director, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, United States Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C, 

DEAR MR. EnsLEY: A few days ago you 
asked for a short statement on current and 
prospective trends in the prices of farm 
products. 

The enclosed statement was prepared with 
the help of Messrs. Daly, Koffsky, and others 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
using the latest available statistics and anal- 
yses. While it is not an official statement 
of the Department, I believe it will give you 
a fair summary of the present views of our 
economists. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK V. Wavcu, 

Assistant Chief, Prices, Income, 

Marketing. 


and 


Farm PRICES AND THE AGRICULTURE OUTLOOK 


Prices received by farmers declined 9 per- 
cent on the average from August to mid- 
December and at that time averaged 12 per- 
cent below a year earlier. Price declines 
over the past year were greatest for meat 
animals and cotton reflecting increased sup< 
plies and, in the case of cotton, a sharply 
reduced foreign market. While price re- 
ductions were fairly general for most com- 
modity groups, a small apple crop and rela- 
tively short supplies of potatoes contributed 
to higher prices for these commodities com- 
pared with the close of 1951. Market price 
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data since mid-December indicate that aver- 
age prices of farm products have been fairly 
stable in recent weeks, with higher prices 
for hogs largely offset by small declines in 
prices of wheat, cotton, corn, and dairy 
and poultry products, 

While the prices of farm products were 
falling 12 percent, prices paid by farmers 
fell only 1 percent. As a result, the parity 
ratio fell from 107 in December 1951 to 96 
in December 1952. And in this same period 
the cost of marketing food went up 7 per- 
cent, almost offsetting any advantage that 
consumers might have expected from the de- 
clines in farm prices. Actually, the Decem- 
ber 1952 retail food price index was only 1 
percent below that of a year earlier. 

The rather widespread easing in farm 
product prices occurred despite a general 
pickup in domestic dematrd for farm prod- 
ucts. Currently the economy is operating 
at the highest rate in history, with full em- 
ployment and rising wage rates. Consumer 
spending for food has continued to rise over 
the year about in proportion to the increase 
in income. 

The drop in farm-product prices was due 
in part to increased marketings. Meat pro- 
duction was substantially larger than in the 
second half of 1951, reflecting the uptrend 
in cattle slaughter, drought-speeded market- 
ings of the lower grades of cattle, and early 
marketings of spring pigs. Crop output was 
the second largest in history, up 4 percent 
from 1951. With larger supplies of farm 
products and substantially smaller exports 
of wheat and cotton, carry-over stocks of 
wheat, cotton, corn and some oils are ex- 
pected to increase materially by the end of 
the current marketing year with a relatively 
large volume of these crops going under loan 
or purchase agreement. 

Another important factor was the drop 
in foreign demand for United States agri- 
cultural products: Total exports of farm 
products were down in the second half of 
1952 by about 30 percent from the year 
earlier. Smaller exports of cotton and wheat 
contributed most to the decline, but exports 
of food fats and tobacco were also smaller. 
Except for the British limitation on im- 
ports of tobacco and lard in order to conserve 
dollar exchange, the sharp decline in agricul- 
tural exports apparently was due primarily 
to the improved foreign supply situation for 
commodities competing with United States 
agricultural products. 

The general level of agricultural prices is 
likely to be fairly stable and may increase 
slightly in the next few months. Consumer 
incomes are expected to continue to rise 
through the first half of 1953 and support a 
strong domestic demand for food and farm 
products. Although foreign demand for agri- 
cultural exports was cut sharply in the second 
half of 1952 from levels a year earlier, the rate 
of farm-product exports is not likely to be re- 
duced further during 1953, and may improve 
somewhat. Marketings of most farm prod- 
ucts have passed their seasonal peak so that 
the downward pressure of supplies on the 
price structure may ease somewhat, More- 
over, price-support operations will prevent 
further declines for some major crops and 
may serve to strengthen prices somewhat by 
reducing free supplies of such commodities 
as wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Meat animal prices may increase moder- 
ately during the next few months with hdgs 
showing greatest strength as pork production 
is reduced, while prices of top quality cattle 
are likely to continue seasonally downward 
in response to the record number of cattle 
in feed lots in early January. Seasonal price 
declines for dairy and poultry products may 
offset part of the expected gain in meat 
animal prices in the next few months. 

The recent weakness in prices of farm prod= 
ucts points up several important develop- 
ments underlying the present and prospective 
situation facing agriculture. 
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1. The cost-price squeeze has developed to 
the disadvantage of agriculture in the past 2 
years. With increased use of fertilizer and 
machinery, and with rising prices for these 
and other materials needed in farm produc- 
tion, the cash expenses of farmers have great- 
ly increased since the war. 

2. Increased marketing costs: There has 
been no reduction in domestic demand for 
food and retail food prices are almost as high 
as a year ago. But higher costs of processing, 
transporting, and marketing farm products 
haye contributed to lower prices to farmers, 
and have reduced the farmer's share of the 
consumer's food dollar over the year from 50 
cents to 45 cents in December 1952, the small- 
est share received since 1941. 

3. Build-up of stocks and increased CCC 
operation: Price support operations for sev- 
eral commodities haye been accelerated by 
the recent weakness in prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Stocks of some major farm commodi- 
ties are building up. The carry-over of 
wheat by mid-1953 is expected to be more 
than double the 256,000,000 bushels in July 
1952. Over 340,000,000 bushels of wheat had 
been placed under loan and purchase agree- 
ment programs by mid-December and loans 
for the marketing year may total near the 
record. Carry-over stocks of feed grains are 
also expected to increase moderately, the 
principal increase being in corn. Farmers 
had placed 100,000,000 bushels of corn under 
price support through mid-December, much 
more than in either of the past 2 years: 
Cotton stocks may rise to around 4,000,000 
bales next August compared with nearly 
2,800,000 a year earlier. Relatively large 
quantities of.cotton also have moved under 
loan so far this season, Price support pro- 
grams in effect for major oil-bearing crops 
have helped to stabilize prices of flaxseed, 
cottonseed, and peanuts at a time when oil 
supplies are large. Relatively large quanti- 
ties of butter and nonfat dry milk have been 
purchased in recent weeks to support prices 
of dairy products. 

4. The decline in foreign demand: Ameri- 
can agriculture has been geared in recent 
years to a foreign market for substantial 
quantities of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
oils. Some of the recent weakness in farm 
product prices, particularly in the case of 
cotton, was due to the sharp reduction in 
foreign demand. The recent drop in agri- 
cultural exports in a period when nonfarm 
exports were well maintained, suggests that 
exports of farm products may continue to 
be particularly vulnerable to reductions in 
foreign demand. 

Agricultural prices in 1953 are likely to 
average somewhat lower than in 1952, but 
probably not far from current levels. Cash 
receipts and gross farm income are likely to 
fall somewhat short of the 1952 level. And 
with production costs continuing to rise, 
realized net income of farm operators may 
be about 5 percent smaller than in 1952, 
Marketing costs are still creeping up, and 
some further increases are likely during 1953. 
This would indicate little, if any, reduction 
in the retail price of food. 


Effect of Immigration Policies on Anti- 
Communist Struggle Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1953 


` Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the press in recent days a 
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very interesting news report from Rome 
concerning an address delivered by that 
eminent cleric and humanitarian, Msgr. 
John O'Grady, executive secretary of 
the National Catholic Charities Con- 
ference. Monsignor O’Grady, who was a 
member of the President’s Special Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion which recently filed an historic re- 
port on this subject, spoke of the effect 
of our immigration policies on the anti- 
Communist struggle abroad. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an Asso- 
ciated Press report of Monsignor 
O’Grady’s speech in Rome. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


McCarran Act Is HELPING Reps IN ITALY, 
MONSIGNOR O'GRADY Says 


Rome, January 24.—An American priest 
warned today that complete disillusionment 
with new United States immigration laws 
seriously threatens to drive many Italians 
into Communist ranks, 

Msgr. John O'Grady, of Washington, who 
served on President Truman’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization last year, 
declared in a prepared speech: 

“There is a great danger lest many Italians, 
on the basis of complete disillusionment in 
regard to our immigration legislation, may 
vote for the Communists in the next elec- 
tion, It is conceivable that by reason of our 
immigration legislation Italy could go over 
to the Communists during the next few 
months.” 

A general Italian election, the first since 
1948, is scheduled this spring. The present 
pro-Atlantic pact government faces a bitter 
ballot-box bid for power from the Commu- 
nists, who claim 2,000,000 party members in 
Italy, plus powerful pro-Communist Social- 
ist allies. 

Monsignor O'Grady, speaking at a meeting 
sponsored by the Italian Catholic Migration 
Committee, said “there is every evidence 
that the Communists will make full use of 
the discrimination against Italians” in the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

The Washington monsignor said the Mc- 
Carran Act seemed to belie all the fine things 
America stands for and caused universal re- 
joicing among Italian Communists, who real- 
ized it would prove a powerful propaganda 
weapon, 

Italy is troubled by unemployment, over- 
population, and has some 700,000 Italians 
who were forced back to Italy after the war 
from the colonies and Balkans, he pointed 
out, and for these reasons emigration is es- 
sential. 

Monsignor O'Grady pleaded for a more lib- 
eral American immigration policy, as recom- 
mended by the Presidential commission. 
Such a policy will lead many other nations 
to liberalize immigration policies and bring 
us all one step closer to the goal we are striv- 
ing for, world peace, the priest said. 

Monsignor O'Grady was born in Ireland in 
1886 and ordained a priest in Dublin. 

He came to the United States in 1912 to 
enter Catholic University as a graduate stu- 
dent. Two years later he won his doctor of 
philosophy degree writing on the legal mini- 
mum wage for his dissertation. 

He rose steadily until just before his forty- 
eighth birthday he was elevated to the rank 
of monsignor and became dean of the uni- 
versity’s school of social work. 

Long noted for his charitable works, Mon- 
signor O’Grady has been general secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties for 31 years and is the organizer of Cath- 
olic charities in Washington. 

Since World War II he has worked to find 
new homes for displaced Europeans, 


American Bases in North Africa Must Be 
Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Mr. Speak- 
er, our military authorities are spend- 
ing billions of dollars on airfields in 
North Africa. If they are to be effective 
against the threat of communism then it 
is very important that we have the moral 
support of the people where they are 
located. If we continue to play the 
French colonial game against the people 
these air bases will be worthless. Mr. 
Speaker, the Arab world is in revolt and 
the time has passed when we can ignore 
the just claim of those people for free- 
dom and independence. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I am including an article that recently 
appeared in the Washington Post. The 
writer is an experienced north Africa 
hand and his ideas are worth consider- 
ing by the Congress. He says that Africa 
is a powder keg and obviously it is, but 
we should make sure that it does not 
blow the United States clear out of that 
important part of the world: 


POWDER KEG IN APRICA 


Your recent editorials on north Africa have 
been of much interest to a number- of us 
American. businessmen: who have resided in 
Morocco (during and after World War II) and 
know the area. In my opinion you have 
been very fair in allowing both sides to ex- 
press themselves—the French and the Moroc- 
cans. Now it seems to be in line for you to 
get the ideas of an American, because it is 
the conviction of many of us who really 
know north Africa that world war III may 
well be sparked right there, unless something 
is done at this eleyenth hour. 

If the complete picture of French colonial- 
ism as it actually exists today throughout 
the whole of north Africa could be exposed 
to world gaze, it would sicken our people, 
for it is the very antithesis of all that we 
consider our American concept of fair play 
and justice. 

This French colonial regime is sometimes 
so appalling, in all its ramifications, that it 
belongs with the Dark Ages—not in our era, 
certainly. You have to live there to see it 
and believe it. These officially guided tours 
made by foreign journalists under the aegis 
of the French resident general result in well- 
meaning people being sadly misinformed, in 
spite of their good faith. “ 

I recommend to you and your readers the 
book entitled “Portrait of Tangier,” by the 
British author, Rom Landau, just published. 

Our businessmen in Morocco seem to hold 
no possible hope for the economic security 
of the future of north Africa, unless the 
French are forced to relinquish at least their 
political hegemony over this vast area. And 
many of our officials admit to this same view. 

For us Americans the crux of this appall- 
ing problem—outside of all considerations of 
Christianity, humaneness, and legality, lies 
in the five strategically vital United States 
airfields built on Moroccan soil. For all 
intents and purposes these airfields of ours 
might just as well be lying atop of a gigantic 
dynamite dump. The fate of Algeria is even 
more deplorable than that of the rest of the 
north African countries, for it has been un- 
der the French military boot now for over 
100 years—mulcted, exploited, its identity as 
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a Moslem entity almost obliterated. But 
Morocco and Tunisia have hung on like grim 
death to their sovereign status. Any con- 
cessions which the Sultan of Morocco and 
the Bey of Tunis have been forced to make 
finally, were only wrung from them by ulti- 
mate force, and threats of deposition and 
exile. 

The fact that the 270,000,000 Moslems of 
the world are up in arms over this north 
African situation should prompt our own 
new, incoming State Department to do some- 
thing to ameliorate this lamentable state of 
affairs—France, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Either the State Department or 
the United Nations should insist upon the 
immediate setting up of a commission of in- 
spection to go thoroughly through Tunisia 
and Morocco, unguided by either of the two 
French resident generals, or their aides, or 
governments, or functionaries, et al. Let 
such a commission be made up of Scandina- 
vian nationals—no representatives of the 
colonial powers, nor of the United States, 
since we are an economically interested 
power due to our extraterritorial rights in 
Morocco. Let such a commission go its own 
independent way, making its own findings, 
and then have it report back fully to the 
United Nations General Assembly in Septem- 
ber of this year. 

Certainly, somebody has got to do some- 
thing before it is too late. It is either that, 
or inexorably our American youth is once 
more going to be sucked into warfare and 
death on foreign soil, as the result of this 
untended leprous condition in north Africa, 

E. M. Lear. 

WASHINGTON, 


Forty Science Talent Search Winners 
Invited for Scholarship Finals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, a young 
man from my congressional district, Jack 
Albert Wolfe, 16 years of age, has been 
signally honored, having been selected 
as one of the most promising young 
scientists in the 1953 senior classes of the 
United States secondary schools. 

The 40 most promising young scien- 
tists in America’s high schools have just 
been selected in the twelfth annual 
science talent search. The winners— 
9 girls and 31 boys—have been invited 
here for a 5-day all-expenses-paid visit 
February 26 through March 2. 

They will participate in the Scierve 
Talent Institute and compete for $1ly 
000 in Westinghouse science scholarships 
in the finals of the science talent search 
conducted by Science Clubs of America. 

NATION-WIDE COMPETITION 


The 40 trip winners, 15 to 18 years of 
age, were chosen by a panel of judges 
after a Nation-wide competition in which 
top-ranking seniors in all the public, 
parochial, and private schools in the con- 
tinental United States were invited to 
participate. Entrants, representing ev- 
ery State in the Union, totaled 14,260, 
of whom 2,264 completed the stiff science 
aptitude examination, submitted recom- 
mendations and scholarship records, and 
wrote a report on My Scientific Project. 
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At the end of the winners’ 5-day stay, 
February 26 through March 2, the judges 
will award the scholarships. One boy or 
girl will receive the $2,800 Westinghouse 
grand science scholarship ($700 per year 
for 4 years). The runner-up will receive 
a $2,000 Westinghouse science scholar- 
ship. Westinghouse science scholar- 
ships, ranging in size from $100 to $400 
and bringing the total to $11,000 will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges 
to the rest of the winners. 

The scholarships may be used at any 
college, university, or technical school of 
the winners’ choice so that they may 
continue their training in science or 
engineering. 

MANY AREAS REPRESENTED 


Chosen without regard to geographic 
distribution, the 40 trip winners come 
from 32 cities in 20 States. All of the 
States represented have had at least one 
winner in previous searches. States 
represented by winners since 1942 total. 
40 


Two high schools in the United States 
have produced more than one winner 
this year. Erasmus Hall High School 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will send one boy 
and one girl. Two girls have been in- 
vited from Hunter College High School 
in New York City, 

SCHOOLS HONORED 


Twenty-one of the winners this year 
come from schools that have never before 
placed winners in the annual science- 
talent search. The other 19 are add- 
ing new laurels to schools already hon- 
ored by having produced winners in the 
past. Each school, producing a winner, 
receives a bronze and walnut plaque to 
add to its trophy collection. 

The honor of having produced another 
this year to bring their 12-year total to 
16 winners goes to Forest Hills, N. Y., 
High School. Only two other schools in 
the United States can tie or surpass this 
record. 

Three Brooklyn, N. Y., high schools 
have upped their total of winners during 
the 12 years of the science-talent search 
thus: Abraham Lincoln High School, 
eight; Brooklyn Technical High School, 
seven; and Midwood High School, six. 

These two schools have produced five 
winners each in the past 12 years: Evan- 
ston (111.) Township High School, which 
also has the honor of being the only 
school to have placed two as winners of 
Westinghouse grand science scholarships 
and the Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

These three schools have produced 
four winners each in the past 12 years: 
North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Erasmus Hall High School, Brook= 
lyn, N. Y., and William Howard Taft 
High School in New York City. 

Hunter College High School in New 
York City has had three winners over the 
past 12 years and the following schools 
have had two winners each: Pasadena 
(Calif.) City College High School; the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; Uni- 
versity High School, Bloomington, Ind.; 
William Chrisman High School, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Scarsdale (N. Y.) High 
School; Tottenville High School, Totten- 
ville, Staten Island, N. Y.—a brother of 
this year’s winner was also a winner 


from the same school in 1948; and Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


DIVERSIFIED BACKGROUNDS 


Most of the winners live at home and 
attend their local or nearby public, 
parochial or private secondary schools. 
Two attend private schools in other 
States, ; 

More than 52 percent of the science 
talent search trip winners rank first, 
second or third in their graduating 
classes, which range in size from 42 to 
1,002 students. Exactly 70 percent of 
the winners’ fathers and 60 percent of 
their mothers attended college. „A num- 
ber have parents who were born or edu- 
cated abroad, ‘Three-fourths of the 
winners claim no scientists among their 
relatives, the other 10 have one or more 
scientists among their close or distant 
relatives. 

Contrary to a frequent conception 
about scientists, the winners are not in- 
terested in science only. While most of 
them spend much of their spare time in 
science pursuits such as science clubs 
and individual hobbies of a scientific 
nature, all of them haye participated in 
varied extracurricular interests such as 
music, athletics, journalism and drama- 
ties, and all belong to social and edu- 
cational organizations outside their 
school work. 

Many of the top 40 have already 
chosen the lines of study they wish to 
pursue, Physics attracts 8, while 11 lean 
toward careers in engineering and 4 in- 
tend to study medicine. Others plan 
careers in geology, mathematics, chemis- 
try, biology, entomology, paleontology, 
geochemistry, and zoology. ‘All hope to 
do research in their respective fields, 

PREVIOUS WINNERS SUCCEED 


Well over half of the 440 winners in 
the first 11 science talent searches held 
since 1942 now have undergraduate de- 
grees. Masters’ degrees have heen 
earned by 64 and doctors’ degrees (M. D., 
Ph. D., D. Sc.) have been granted to 40 
of the 440. More than 85 are now em- 
ployed full-time in science jobs in in- 
dustry, Government or professions, or 
are on university teaching or research 
staffs. None of the 440 previous winners 
is more than 30 years old. 

HONORABLE MENTIONS TO BE AWARDED 


In addition to the 40 trip winners, who 
will attend the Science Talent Institute 
in Washington, an honorable mentions 
list of 260 in the twelfth annual science 
talent search will be announced Febru- 
ary 5. These high ranking contestants 
will be recommended to colleges and uni- 
versities for their aptitude in science. If 
they are as fortunate as those previously 
included in the honorable mentions list, 
they will receive offers of scholarships 
from many institutions of higher edu- 
cation seeking students with talent in 
science. 


STATE SCIENCE TALENT SEARCHES 


Through an arrangement with Science 
Clubs of America, 25 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are conducting State 
science talent searches concurrently 
with the national competition. Twelve 
of them have produced winners this year. 
In these 26 States all entries in the na- 
tional science talent search will be 
turned over to State judging committees, 
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From their entries they will choose State 
winners and award scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges and universities within the 
State. Cooperating States are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


SPONSORSHIP OF SEARCH 


The annual science talent search is 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
administered bhy—this newspaper’s— 
science service. Scholarships are pro- 
vided and the science talent search 
made financially possible. by the West- 
inghouse Education Foundation, an. or- 
ganization endowed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., for the purpose of pro- 
moting education and science. 

Science Clubs of America, adminis- 
tered by Science Service, is the interna- 
tional organization for science groups, 
in schools and out, Today more than 
15,000 clubs are affiliated here and 
abroad, with a membership of more than 
one-third of a million young people. 

Science Service is the nonprofit insti- 
tution for the popularization of science, 
with trustees nominated by the National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the 
E. W. Scripps estate and the journalistic 
profession. 

The judges of the science talent 
search are Dr. Harlow Shapley, Har- 
vard College Observatory and president 
of Science Service; Dr. Harold A. Edger- 
ton, vice president, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., New York City; Dr. Steuart 
Henderson Britt, vice president and di- 
rector of research, Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago; and Dr. Rex E. 
Buxton, psychiatrist of Washington, 
D. C. Drs, Edgerton and Britt design 
the science aptitude examination each 
year for the science talent search. 

Complete details of the national and 
the 26 State science talent searches are 
available from Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Janudry 26, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much study and consideration has been 
given to many proposals for Federal aid 
to education and our Government has 
offered many indirect aids to education, 
for example, the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act of 1944, which made a substantial 
contribution to those veterans desiring 
to further their education, and has pro- 
vided Federal assistance to those indi- 
viduals, notwithstanding the assistance 
rendered by the Federal Government to 
schools, who are today having difficulty 
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meeting the cost of operations. We have 
had some educational groups suggest 
that the Federal Government subsidize 
or offer a public grant to assist them in 
meeting their expenses, since they are 
rendering such a remarkable service in 
aiding in the development of our society. 
I realize that all Americans are intensely 
interested in the education of our chil- 
dren and that many citizens and organ- 
izations are assisting in solving this 
problem. Therefore, I am impressed 
with the school in my home town, which 
is over a hundred years old, and for the 
past 25 or 30 years has been providing 
higher education with little expense to 
the students who attend. This unique 
school is Blackburn College, located in 
Carlinville, Ill. Every student is re- 
quired to work his way through school, 
and it was my privilege to attend this 
school for 2 years, and I am proud of the 
contribution this college has made in 
furthering the education of the people 
and improving the society. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Illinois State 
Journal, which explains very well how 
this school operates: 


Every STUDENT Has JOB AT UNIQUE 
SELF-HELP SCHOOL 


CaRLINVILLE, January 17.—Students have 
® genuine interest in the work that main- 
tains Blackburn College because they do it 
all. This makes Blackburn different from 
the many institutions that dot the Illinois 
landscape. 

From the appearance of the campus which 
is situated northeast of Carlinville, 11., an 
uninformed observer would not be breath- 
taken. It’s an attractive campus. The stu- 
dents will invariably greet any visitor with 
a smile and “hello.” But underneath this 
lies something that astounds most people. 

The students at Blackburn are self-sus- 
taining. Here, they cook all their own meals, 
clean the buildings, operate the laundry and 
recreation center, and perform all the other 
jobs that are necessary for comfortable liv- 
ing and effective studying. They are work- 
ing their way through college and obtaining 
the maximum benefits from democracy in 
action. 

The students are not awe-struck at the 
idea that here they are doing the work of 
professionals. Instead, it becomes an ac- 
cepted part of college after they have made 
the initial adjustment from high school 
and living at home to dormitory life. 

Of course, the time consumed by the work 
program must be subtracted from some other 
aspect of student life. Here, with all the 
work taking place on campus and all the 
students working they have an unparalleled 
choice of work, of which some tasks neces- 
sarily fit in with their academic and outside 
interests. The key to the work plan is a 
balanced program of study, work, and play. 

At many other institutions where a stu- 
dent is required to work because of economic 
need, the opportunity to select what to do 
and when to get it done is limited. The 
work program offers 10 major departments in 
which to work and approximately 75 differ- 
ent jobs in these areas. In addition to Black- 
burn's offering room, board, and tuition for 
$250 each semester, there lies many other 
values. 

The idea of responsibility is a cornerstone 
of Blackburn’s 40 years of experience with 
the work program. The students in doing 
the necessary work around the campus take 
a vital interest in many other aspects of 
the college, 

Situated at convenient places in the build- 
ings are requisition blanks to be filled out 
by any student and delivered to a central 
work office. These requisitions are typed and 


approved by a student. Next the request is 
passed on to a student plumber, electrician, 
carpenter, or general handyman for action. 
It is then returned to the work office with 
the date and signature of the individual who 
completed the work. 

What connection there is between the 
responsibilities assumed by the student at 
Blackburn, and social responsibility in the 
community after leaving Blackburn is shown 
by the alumni. Many have achieved na- 
tional prominence, among them Maj. Gen. 
John L. Homer, United States Army, and Dr, 
Charles A, Stone, Chicago, a bone specialist. 


Santo Domingo Bases International Re- 
lations on Good Will Plus Economic 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have in our city of Washington, 
D. C., at this time a distinguished visitor 
from a neighboring country, Generalis- 
simo Rafael L. Trujillo, former President 
of the Dominican Republic. 

On this occasion, it might be well for 
Americans to give some thought, study, 
and consideration to his successful poli- 
cies during 22 years of service to his peo- 
ple. 

A summary of the achievements of the 
Trujillo era indicate a series of outstand- 
ing achievements of international rela- 
tions, economic cooperation with other 
nations, prosperity at home, with great 
progress being made in every field in his 
own country. 

High lights of the period were revealed 
in an interesting and informative article 
in the September-October 1952 issue of a 
monthly publication called Dominican 
Republic published by the consulate gen- 
eral of the Dominican Republic in New 
York for the advancement of commercial 
as well as cultural relations between the 
Dominican Republic and the United 
States. 

I have asked permission to insert the 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause I thought it would be of special in- 
terest to Members of Congress and read- 
ers of the RECORD: 

The article follows: 

Expressing early in his administrative ca- 
reer the conviction that international rela- 
tions in modern times were dominated by 
economic considerations, Generalissimo Ra- 
fael L. Trujillo has consistently followed a 
practical diplomatic policy closely attuned 
to domestic needs and achievements. Conse- 
quently, on turning over the reins as chief 
of state on August 16, he bequeathed to his 
successor a clear concept of the place of the 
Dominican Republic in shaping internation- 
al progress and in aiding universal peace, 
plus a well-organized diplomatic service (one 
of the highest paid in the world) capable of 
successfully interpreting this concept in 
high-minded actions that redound to the 
credit of the country. 

In the 22 years of the Trujillo era, he car- 
Tied out his concept through a series of per- 
sonal acts and through his country’s bril- 
liant participation in events of world signifi- 
cance. Today there exists a solid foundation 
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of accomplishment on which the new ad- 
ministration may base its international re- 
lations. 


REORGANIZATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICES 

It may be well to summarize briefly a few 
of the outstanding diplomatic achievements 
of that era. Two important preliminary 
steps were the reorganization and enlarge- 
ment of the diplomatic and consular serv- 
ices in 1930, when new chiefs of mission were 
appointed to 10 countries and a ent 
delegate was sent to the League of Nations. _ 
A consultative commission on foreign rela- 
tions was then created to advise the for- 
eign ministry on matters pertaining to the 
League of Nations and to the Pan American 
Union. 


COLUMEUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


The first international project backed by 
the new administration was the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse in Santo Domingo 
where were to repose permanently the re- 
mains of the great discoverer. At interna- 
tional conferences in Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, plans were made for its con- 
struction froia the prize-winning design of 
the young English architect, Gleaves, 
through contributions from all the American 
governments. The League of Nations in 
Geneva and the Third Pan-American Postal 
Congress in Madrid also added their approval, 
However, it was not until April 14, 1948, that 
actual construction was initiated, when 
atomic energy was employed to start the 
project—its first use for peaceful purposes, 

MONETARY AND ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The Dominician Government took a posi- 
tive stand at the Monetary and Economic 
Conference in London in June 1933, which 
was called to discuss monetary and credit 
policies, exchange difficulties, price levels, 
tariff policies, import prohibitions and re- 
striction, quotas and other barriers to inter- 
national trade. Its representative pointed 
out that although the Dominican Republic 
had suffered the consequences of a war it 
had not fought and desperately needed to 
raise import duties as a measure of defense 
against lower prices for its exports, it never- 
theless refused to follow the example of the 
majority of other nations and did not raise 
any economic barriers, 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


During the same year, the Government 
pledged itself and the Dominican people to 
work alongside the United States under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in taking 
practical measures to assure world peace at 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 

SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 

At the Seventh Pan American Congress 
in Montevideo, the Dominican delegation 
signed the convention on the duties and 
rights of states which, among other things, 
declared that no state had the right to inter- 
fere with the internal or external affairs of 
another state. This was ratified by the 
Dominican Congress and became law with 
the signature of President Trujillo in No- 
vember 1934. 


HAITIAN BORDER PACT 


During November 1934, Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo paid a state visit to the neighboring 
Republic of Haiti, where he was greatly ac- 
claimed for demonstrating his and his peo- 
ple’s sincere friendship for the Haitians. As 
a result of the good will engendered, Presi- 
dent Vincent, of Haiti, returned his visit 
during the following February and the two 
chiefs of state signed an agreement on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1935, which was designed to end 
the difficulties encountered in executing the 
Dominican-Haitian Border Treaty of January 
21, 1929. 

Thus was terminated in harmony and 
peace the negotiations that had been pro- 
ceeding for 2 years, since President Trujillo 
had made his first gesture of friendship in 
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crossing the Massacre River to greet Presi- 
dent Vincent at Ouanaminthe, Haiti, in Oc- 
tober 1933, 

CHACO PEACE OVERTURES 


Gratified by the success of his policy of 
personal overtures of friendship, General- 
issimo Trujillo on the very next day, Febru- 
ary 28, 1935, tried interceding in the Chaco 
dispute. He sent messages to the chiefs of 
state of Mexico, Spain, and all the American 
Republics, calling upon them to work to- 
gether to bring an end to the Chaco war. 
When the peace was signed on June 14, his 
efforts were gratefully acknowledged by 
Presidents Ayala, of Paraguay, and Tejada 
Sorzano, of Bolivia, chiefs of state of the 
erstwhile belligerents. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AGAINST WAR 


During preparations for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference Against War that was to be 
held in Buenos Aires in December 1936, Co- 
lombian President Alfonso López urged 
President Trujillo to back an antiwar pact 
and an agreement on political cooperation 
among the American nations. The Domini- 
can Chief of State agreed wholeheartedly 
and suggested the establishment of an 
American League of Nations. This was duly 
proposed for the agenda of the Buenos 
Aires conference by the Dominican delega- 
tion, but it was resolved that it be included 
in the agenda of the Eighth Pan American 
Conference to be held in Lima, Peru, in De- 
cember. 


EIGHTH PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The League or Association of American 
Nations, as jointly proposed by the Domini- 
can and Colombian delegations, proved to be 
one of the most important items on the 
agenda of the Eighth Pan American Confer- 
ence at Lima. Since such an organization 
would permit them to extend their solidarity 
of action to juridical and political matters, 
all the states represented were in agreement. 
The assembly approved a resolution for- 
warding the project for further study to the 
Board of Jurisconsultants in Rio de Janeiro, 


DOMINICAN-UNITED STATES SOLIDARITY 


The Dominican Government advised the 
United States Government on September 28, 
1938, that it would stand beside the North 
American Government and people, and would 
cooperate fully in whatever steps were taken 
to maintain peace or to solve any conflict 
involving the United States and the Ameri- 
can Continent. Both houses of the Domini- 
can National Congress approved and gave 
their moral support to this step. 


TRUJILLO PEACE PRIZE ESTABLISHED 


In the same month the Dominican Con- 
gress approved a project submitted by the 
administration creating the annual Trujillo 
peace prize. This honor was to be conferred, 
in the name of the Republic, upon the per- 
sons, societies, or organizations that had 
done the most outstanding work in establish- 
ing or maintaining peace between nations 
or in developing and consecrating the prin- 
ciples or doctrines upon which universal 
justice and peace are founded. 


TRUJILLO-HULL PACT REESTABLISHED 
DOMINICAN SOVEREIGNTY 


One of the sore spots in their international 
relations for both the people and Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic was the 
Convention of 1907-24 with the United 
States, whereby that country had taken over 
control of the Dominican customs. How- 
ever, with the complete transformation of 
the social, financial, and political systems in 
the Republic, which had already proved its 
ability to manage its complicated internal 
and external problems, such a situation had 
become an anachronism. Moreover, it was 
decidedly in contrast to the good-neighbor 
policy being espoused by the United States 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Thus Generalissimo Trujillo visited Wash- 
ington in 1939 and held numerous conver- 


sations ‘with President Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. The Do- 
minican Government, through his personal 
efforts, gained a sympathetic hearing for its 
protest against continued United States in- 
tervention in its financial affairs. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, a pact was signed between 
Secretary Hull and Generalissimo Trujillo in 
which the opprobrious convention was ter- 
minated and full sovereignty was again re- 
stored to the Dominican people. 

But the final and most gratifying step of 
all was the complete scrapping of even the 
financial convention known as the Trujillo- 
Hull pact, on August 9, 1951. This was ac- 
companied by a communication from the 
United States Government advising that the 
Dominican Government had paid in full its 
financial obligations and that its credit was 
now excellent. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The second consultative conference of for- 
eign ministers, meeting in Havana in July 
1940, approved a Dominican resolution 
recommending that all American states re- 
vise their domestic legislation that might 
hamper cooperation in maintaining conti- 
nental solidarity. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 


One day after the Japanese attack on the 
United States at Pearl Harbor, the Dominican 
Government, deciding that the aggression 
against a sister American state was an attack 
against itself, declared war on Japan, on 
December 8, 1941. Four days later, on the 
12th, it declared war on Germany and Italy. 


ASYLUM OFFERED REFUGEES 


Six thousand Spanish Republicans were 
offered asylum in the Dominican Republic in 
1938. Two years later, the country opened its 
doors to Hebrew immigrants and today a 
large colony prospers at Sosua. In 1942, 
asylum was offered to 3,500 Jewish refugee 
children stranded in France, but war con- 
ditions prevented the French Government 
from effecting their transfer. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


At the San Francisco conference which 
marked the establishment of the United Na- 
tions, the Dominican delegation proposed 
that the Charter of the organization should 
provide for; (1) Equality of treatment and 
fair procedures in international commerce. 
(2) Equal rights for women. (3) Good faith 
in the observance of treaties. (4) Inclusion 
of all countries (not enemies) in the organ- 
ization. (5) Collaboration of nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council. (6) Major 
responsibilities for the International Court of 
Justice in maintaining peace and security, 
and incorporation of the statute of the court 
in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Dominican delegates, along with those of 
49 other countries, signed the Charter on 
June 26, 1945, at San Francisco. It was 
presented to the National Congress on July 
23 by President Trujillo and was unani- 
mously approved on August 11. The rati- 
fying instrument signed on the same day by 
President Trujillo, was deposited in Wash- 
ington on September 4, making the Domini- 
can Republic the third country to ratify the 
Charter. 

Full delegations of the Republic's most dis- 
tinguished diplomats, including a woman of 
ministerial rank, have attended every sub- 
sequent General Assembly and meetings of 
other councils when the Dominican Repub- 
lic was a member, In every session, Domin- 
ican representatives distinguished themselves 
for the brilliant manner in which they ex- 
pounded the ideals and policies of the Do- 
minican Government, in political; financial 
and economic; social, cultural, and humani- 
tarian; trusteeship; administrative and legal 
affairs. 

Especially effective was their work to aid 
the development of non-self-governing coun- 
tries; to promote assistance of an economic, 
technical, and social nature to the under- 
developed nations in Latin America, the 
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Middle and Far East and other regions; and 
to establish equal rights for women in every 
field, 

ALLIED VICTORY CELEBRATED 


Upon the surrender of Japan, the Allied 
victory was celebrated with a great demon- 
stration in the Dominican Republic. The 
United States Ambassador, Joseph F. Mc- 
Gurk, expressed the thanks of his govern- 
ment for the sincere cooperation of the 
Dominican Government during the war. 


CANCELLATION OF FOREIGN DEBT 


One of the great achievements of the Tru- 
jillo administration was the cancellation, in 
1947, of the country’s external debt and, con- 
sequently, its complete liberation from any 
foreign financial yoke. This was, of course, 
a matter of pride and unbounded satisfac- 
tion to every Dominican citizen. It was 
brought about in three stages: first, the 
return of customs administration and in- 
come to the Dominicans in 1940, through 
the Trujillo-Hull pact; second, the regula- 
tion of service on the foreign debt, through 
a reduction in payments; and third, the total 
cancellation of the debt, in 1947, made pos- 
sible by the greatly improved economic and 
financial position of the country. 


RIO DE JANEIRO CONFERENCE FOR MAINTENANCE 
OF AMERICAN PEACE AND SECURITY 


Designed to give form and substance to 
the act of Chapultepec, of the previous year, 
the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace and Security, held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947, brought forth a prodigious 
document in the Reciprocal Assistance pact. 
The Dominican delegation played a leading 
role in its preparation, achieving an ample 
definition of the act of aggression to include 
other than armed attacks which might affect 
peaceful relations between the American 
peoples, 

The pact constrained signatories from the 
use of threats or force; obligated them to 
submit controversies for pacific solutions 
through inter-American machinery; and 
stipulated that an armed attack on any 
signatory was an attack upon all the Ameri- 
can States, obligating them to mutual 
defense. 

Nevertheless, a chink was driven in the 
armor of American solidarity that very same 
year, when President Arevalo, of Guatemala, 
suddenly, and without cause, broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with the Dominican Re- 
public. And the chink became a wide 
breach, when the Cuban Government, under 
President Ramon Grau San Martin, openly 
aided and abetted the abortive conspiracy at 
Cayo Confites (Cuba), that was to have 
launched a grave attack upon the Dominican 
Republic. 

THE BOGOTA CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Inter-American Conference at 
Bogotá, with all its attendant excitement, 
spelled many triumphs for the Dominican 
Government. The fundamental principles 
of President Trujillo’s project for a League 
of American Nations, first proposed at 
Buenos Aires, were incorporated in its defin- 
itive organic pact. The Dominican dele- 
gation also achieved the adoption of: (1) A 
declaration condemning communism and 
totalitarian governments; and (2) a declara- 
tion that the right to maintain, suspend, or 
renew diplomatic relations with another 
government cannot be used as an instru- 
ment to individually obtain unjustified 
advantages. 

The Conference ended on April 30, 1948, 
with the signing of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States. This instru- 
ment gave a juridical personality to the or- 
ganization that, while being a regional or- 
ganization within the orbit of the United 
Nations, could nevertheless receive its own 
complement of ambassadors from the Amer- 
ican nations. 


DOMINICAN POLICY VINDICATED 


Although 1949 brought bitter days to the 
Dominican people and their Government, 
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with the interventionist activities of several 
foreign governments that culminated in the 
attempt of Dominican revolutionaries to at- 
tack the Dominican Republic at Luperón, 
their patience and pacifism were eventually 
rewarded and their policies vindicated. 

President Trujillo had received from the 
Dominican Congress authorization to declare 
war against the unfriendly governments that 
were fomenting these troubles. Neverthe- 
less, he appealed to them pacifically at first, 
and then resorted to the established inter- 
American peace machinery. The United 
States Government then requested the Inter- 
American Peace Commission to investigate 
the situation and make recommendations for 
a peaceful solution. The Commission ren- 
dered its decision on September 14, 1949, 
recommending to all the American govern- 
ments that they adhere strictly to the prin- 
ciples consecrated in the agreements that 
regulate the maintenance of peace, solidarity, 
and cooperation between the American na- 
tions. While waiting for the decision and 
the subsequent checking to see that it was 
observed, the Dominican Government placed 
the country on a defense footing. 

Since the subversive activities continued 
against the Dominican Republic, the Organ- 
ization of American States found it neces- 
sary in 1950 to appoint an investigation com- 
mission that visited Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and the Dominican Republic. The 
commission found Cuba and Guatemala 
guilty of fomenting revolution against the 
Dominican Republic. The OAS Council, act- 
ing on its report, approved nine resolutions 
to pacify the situation and appointed a spe- 
cial commission to see that they were com- 
plied with. 

COMMUNISM HALTED 


The Dominican Government took legal 
measures to termin\te communistic activi- 
ties at home and proposed pacts abroad to 
prevent Communist infiltration. Exiles and 
refugees who had found shelter in the coun- 
try had to prove their conduct nonprejudicial 
to the nation or to the peace of other 
countries, 

At the same time, an amnesty law was 
passed which pardoned Dominican citizens 
who had participated in subversive activi- 
ties against the Government—even those al- 
ready condemned to prison. Maintaining a 
conciliatory attitude toward the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, the Dominican Minister, Dr. Félix 
W. Bernardino, through the good offices of 
United States Ambassador Robert Butler, 
persuaded President Carlos Prio Socarrás to 
send his minister to Ciudad Trujillo and ef- 
fected the return of the vessel Angelita that 
had been captured in 1947 at the time of the 
Cayo Confites conspiracy. He also succeeded 
in converting many Trujillo enemies to ar- 
dent supporters, flying them back to their 
country where they were pardoned and wel- 
comed with gala receptions and good jobs. 
The Quetzal, a pirate vessel known as “The 
Phantom,” had also been delivered to the 
Dominican Government in 1951. A special 
decree was issued by Generalissimo Trujillo 
to pardon all the crew members. 


THE HAITIAN SITUATION 


Meanwhile, in the neighboring Republic 
of Haiti, President Estimé had resigned and 
the Dominican Government recognized the 
new regime. This soon led to the reestab- 
lishment of normal relations and an ex- 
change of ambassadors. Mutual comprehen- 
sion and cordiality existed, when in February 
1951, President Paul E. Magloire, of Haiti, and 
President Trujillo met in the border towns 
of Elias Pina and Belladere. The two chiefs 
of state issued a manifesto declaring a united 
front against aggressive international com- 
munism, and calling for political, economic, 
and social cooperation. 

The manifesto called for (1) a bilateral 
pact to reinforce the 1928 Habana Conven- 
tion, (2) a diplomatic instrument to regu- 
late the movement of Dominican and Haitian 
nationals in the two countries, (3) tariff con- 


cessions to promote mutual trade, (4) cul- 
tural and tourist conventions to develop 
mutual friendship and understanding. 
PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 

The first international conference of a 
continental character to take place in the 
Dominican Republic was the thirteenth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, which was 
held in Ciudad Trujillo, in the university 
city’s magnificent Building of Medical Sci- 
ences. Delegates came from the 20 Latin- 
American Republics and from France, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Canada, 
and the United States. Observers came in 
representation of such organizations as the 
World Health Organization, the Organization 
of American States, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the Inter-American Institute 
for the Protection of Children, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Inter-American 
Social Security Commission, 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 


The Dominican Republie was called upon 
to demonstrate in a practical way its spirit 
of collaboration and American solidarity 
in April 1951 when the United States Gov- 
ernment requested its aid in the develop- 
ment of new strategic defense systems. The 
United States needed additional land and 
sea bases for testing guided missiles and the 
geographic position of the Dominican Re- 
public made it a natural, 

A special commission was appointed to 
study the proposal from every angle, includ- 
ing the preservation of national sovereignty 
and American solidarity.: President Trujillo 
made a counterproposal, which was accepted 
with amendements, and the whole project 
was finally presented to the National Con- 
gress on the 10th of December for ratification. 

The strategic program is now under way 
and the Dominican Republic is lending im- 
portant aid to the United States and to 
American defense. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM 


A general agreement was concluded with 
the United States for the interchange of 
technicians and technical knowledge, in line 
with the point 4 program, development of 
economic resources, educational programs, 
and productive capacity. 


Oregon State Legislative Assembly Felici- 
tates and Congratulates the President 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include as part of 
these remarks Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
jointly adopted by the Senate of the 
State of Oregon and the House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 15, 1953: 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 


Whereas the Honorable Dwight David 
Eisenhower is soon to be inaugurated as 
President of the United States of America, 
the thirty-third person in our history as a 
nation to occupy that position of preemi- 
nence and great responsibility; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America is the leader of the free world 
in its contiruing struggle against the forces 
of dictatorship, tyranny, and oppression; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America is the elected head of all the 
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people of this Nation, regardless of their 
political affiliation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring), That we go on record as whole- 
heartedly congratulating the Honorable 
DwWight David Eisenhower, as he assumes this 
high position of solemn power and responsi- 
bility; be it further 

Resolved, That we further wish the Hon- 
orable Dwight David Eisenhower success, 
achievement, and the best of health during 
the term of office as President of the United 
States of America, upon which he now is 
entering; be it further 

Resolved, That we pray that his adminis- 
tration may be characterized by world peace 
and security; and be it further : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the president of the senate 
and the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives to the Honorable Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and to all members of the Oregon 
congressional delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 


An Affirmative Diplomacy in Iran—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am including 
an article that appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on January 16, and pre- 
pared by Mr. Elgin Groseclose, who at 
one time was Treasurer General of Iran, 
Mr. Groseclose is an authority on this 
subject, and his comments on the diffi- 
cult Iranian situation should be wel- 
com:>d by most Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

AN AFFIRMATIVE DIPLOMACY IN IRAN—I 

(By Elgin Groseclose) 

Some of my friends have asked me for 
suggestions for an affirmative course of di- 
plomacy in Iran that would resolve the 
Iranian crisis and recoyer the American po- 
sition in that country. Their interest in 
the question is significant of the growing 
concern over the failure of our diplomacy 
in that country. 

Not only has it taken months on months 
to approach eyen the present tenuous pros- 
pect of a settlement of the British-Iranian 
oil dispute—a task which many feel was 
beyond the proper function of our diplo- 
macy—but American national interests in 
Iran have been needlessly sacrificed in the 
process. Resentment toward the United 
States of America has mounted, American 
prestige there is at the lowest ebb in history, 
and American residents in Iran have been 
subjected to increasing restrictions of entry, 
residence, movement, and occupation. These 
Americans are predominantly the Christian 
missionaries, who bring to Iran what more 
than anything Iran needs from American 
culture. 

Our diplomacy in Iran has failed in the 
first instance from want of a wise under- 
standing of the nature of the Iranian crisis. 
This crisis is not economic, as popularly 
supposed, and will not be resolved by restora- 
tion of oil production; nor is it but incident- 
ally a political crisis. Basically, it is an 
emotional crisis, rooted deeply in psycho- 
logical and spiritual needs of the Iranian 
people. The most vocal of these at the 
moment is the need to recover a national self- 
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esteem, badly battered by events of recent 
history. 

Iranians cannot forget that their country 
has been subjected to foreign occupation in 
two world wars, that their Shah was igno- 
miniously forced from his throne by Russian 
and British bayonets, and that their Govern- 
ment’s ambitious 7-year plan for economic 
development collapsed humiliatingly after 
the World Bank made it clear that it was not 
interested in financing the scheme. 

What was so devastating of the national 

in these events was the national inade- 
quacy which they revealed. The military oc- 
cupations of Iranian soil were accomplished 
against only a shadow of resistance on the 
part of the Iranian Army. The Iranians have 
made no really serious effort to put their 
economic house in order. But these are facts 
which the Iranians are unwilling to face 
openly. In this respect they are no different 
from many others, and like many others they 
avoided the acknowledgment and confession 
by the well known device of a scapegoat. 

This was found in charging the British 
with political intervention and with sabotage 
of the 7-year plan. The British meant, vis- 
ibly, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and in a 
pyrotechnical display of national wrath the 
company’s concession was summarily abro- 
gated by “nationalization.” Actually, of 
course, the oil was already nationalized, for 
it had never belonged to other than the na- 
tion, and the oil company was extracting it 
in pursuance of an agreement with the Gov- 
ernment. 

While the Iranian Government has never 
been willing to submit its charges and evi- 
dence of political activity and sabotage by 
the oil company to an impartial court or 
jury, it must be admitted that the British, 
for all their long experience in the east, 
showed an amazing disregard of the deeper 
currents of feeling and psychology in their 
dealings with the Iranians. It was as though 
they had taken too seriously the Kipling 
saw about east being east and west being 
west, and failed to realize that Iranians, 
being people, are creatures endowed with 
feelings, conscience, and spiritual hunger to 
as great degree as any other. 

The successful expulsion of the British, 
single-handedly and without recourse to war, 
has given such a lift to the national ego of 
Iran that the group that engineered the coup 
has been vested with dictatorial power by 
an effusively appreciative people. 

Of course the price was high. The oil 
fields were the mainstay of a bloated gov- 
ernment budget, and, even more, the sup- 
port of a lush, extravagant metropolitanism 
that had made Tehran a Paris of the Mid- 
dle East. But Hussein Makki, the moving 
spirit in the national oil committee, re- 
cently spoke with wrath of the oil which 
jeopardizes our independence, and his ex- 
pression may be accepted as a reflection of 
Iranian national sentiment. 

The serious error made by American di- 
plomacy in its efforts to mediate the oil 
dispute was a misapprehension of the 
strength of the national feeling, and the 
assumption that it could be salyed by a 
money payment. The attempt to purchase 
the national pride misfired, as might have 
been expected, and the result was that the 
United States is now involved in the re- 
sentment visited upon Great Britain. 

The more serious error of American di- 
plomacy, however, was that of abandoning 
our traditional emphasis on regard for con- 
tract and substituting a diplomacy of ap- 
peasement and purchase, in the fear that 
the loss of the oil revenues might produce 
economic collapse in Iran and consequent 
turning to Soviet Russia, or that the West- 
ern World would famish for want of Iranian 
oil. 

Actually, neither event has materialized 
after nearly 2 years since the event. With- 
in a year world oil demand was being satis- 
factorily met from other supplies—Canadian, 


South American, and Arabian. Moreover, 
there is no likelihood that the Iranian econ- 
omy will collapse from lack of the oil reve- 
nues, and paradoxically the Government is 
stronger despite an empty. treasury. 


An Affirmative Diplomacy in Iran—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including article II, by Mr. Elgin Grose- 
close, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on January 17. This 
article follows extension I: 

AN AFFIRMATIVE DIPLOMACY IN IRAN—II 

(By Elgin Groseclose) 


How is it that Iran, instead of collapsing 
because of the loss of income from its pe- 
troleum, has survived nearly 2 years and 
seems politically more stable now than at 
some times during the long dispute? The 
reason for this strength may be found in the 
national imbalance which the oil induced, 
The revenues, by flowing into the govern- 
ment treasury instead of directly into the 
economy, fostered a lush metropolitanism in 
the midst of an impoverished, medieyal 
countryside, and the increasing gap between 
the two was a source of economic, social, 
and political tensions. 

The gap now is being reduced as oppor- 
tunities for easy money in real-estate specu- 
lation, government contracting, and office- 
holding have disappeared and the possibili- 
ties in the traditional livelihood activities of 
farming and herding are being reexamined. 
Under the impact of necessity the Iranian 
soil, which has been so badly neglected in 
recent decades since the oil began to gush, 
can again be made to produce the crops it 
formerly produced, and agricultural exports 
can make up much of the deficit caused by 
the stoppage of the oil. 

This can be accomplished without Ameri- 
can point 4 technical assistance, valuable as 
are the techniques which have been devel- 
oped in this country in the new agriculture. 
One landlord of my acquaintance increased 
production some 15 times in 4 years simply 
by his personal interest and the effect it had 
upon the morale of his village. It is hardly 
necessary to recall that the Iranians are past 
masters in making-the desert bloom, and 
that many of the common fruits that delec- 
tate the appetite of modern man were de- 
veloped on the Iranian upland, the grape, 
the peach, and the apricot being among the 
most noteworthy. The Persian peasant had 
a knack of growing melons which, combined 
with the favorable Iranian climate and soil, 
result in a product that is hardly surpassed 
by anything in this country. 

As to the likelihood of Iran embracing 
communism and making common front with 
Soviet Russia, prophecy is always treach- 
erous but if comfort is needed it may be 
taken in the fact that for 200 years relations 
between Iran and Russia have been distant, 
unhappy, or hostile; an iron curtain existed 
between Persia and Muscovy as early as the 
days of Czar Boris Godunov and Shah 
Abbas the Great (and of the Pilgrim land- 
ings in America); since the turn of the cen- 
tury Iranian territory has been occupied at 
least four times by Russian troops—twice by 
those of Czarist Russia, and twice by those 
of Soviet Russia; the latest occupation was 
ended only 6 years ago. A dictator's regime 
in Iran might form an alliance with Soviet 
Russia, but it could hardly be a popular one. 
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As the roots of the Iranian crisis lie in 
psychological and spiritual needs of the 
Iranian people, so it is here that an Ameri- 
can diplomacy of affirmations may be rooted 
in secure confidence that it will fructify to 
the benefit of happier Irano-American re- 
lations and a strengthening of the Iranian 
political, social, and economic fabric. 

Among these psychological factors in the 
Iranian complex is a need for identification, 
born of a pervading personal and national 
sense of isolation. This feeling of loneliness 
and isolation is characteristic of all peoples 
who have no companionship with a loving 
God and who stand in continual fear of 
judgment by a remote, inaccessible, un- 
knowable, and capricious Ruler of the Uni- 
verse (the kind of God generally described 
in Moslem countries); but it is particularly 
acute among the Iranians from the fact that 
they are adherents of a dissident sect of 
Islam (Shia) at odds with the principal 
neighboring coreligionists. 

Evidence is coming out of Iran that this 
dread of isolation is acting as a brake on the 
xenophobic impulses that led to the rupture 
of relations with Great Britain. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, that the Government, 
while refusing visas to American mission- 
aries under the compulsion of a revivalist 
Islam and putting various restrictions upon 
the activities of those who remain, has made 
a point of assuring English missionaries that 
despite the break in diplomatic relations 
with their government they are free to re- 
main and carry on their work. Recently also 
certain Tehran journals that have been 
publishing translations of your correspon- 
dent’s writing have pointedly passed over one 
that criticized aspects of American policy, 
the reason given being a desire to avoid ag- 
gravating anti-American sentiment. 

Here then is the opportunity for an under- 
standing, sympathetic, affirmative diplomacy. 
The fundamental dilemma of the Iranian 
people can be resolved only by a recovery of 
the national dignity in the realm in which 
it was lost, that is, by a recovery of a sense 
of moral adequacy. An affirmative diplo- 
macy will present these possibilities by put- 
ting the solution of the oil dispute where it 
belongs, on the issues of justice, equity, and 
regard for obligations assumed. 

The manifest spiritual hungers of the 
Iranian people are assurance that an affir- 
mation of the moral imperatives of the 
situation will meet response. As the sense 
of aggrievance subsides in a glow of satis- 
faction at the victory over the British, the 
governing thought in Iran will be a reassess- 
ment of the moral position in which the Gov- 
ernment has been placed by its abrogation 
of a contract. This will increase the likeli- 
hood that it will accept a settlement of the 
oil dispute by reference to arbitration or 
acceptance of court jurisdiction and on the 
basis of justice, equity, and regard for con- 
tractual obligation. We may hopefully re- 
mind ourselves of the scrupulous regard all 
modern Iranian governments have shown for 
the letter of contracts and for the rules of 
international conduct, Iran has a record for 
meeting its financial obligations which, so far 
as is known, few countries can match. 


An Affirmative Diplomacy in Iran—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
article III by Mr. Elgin Groseclose which 
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appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor on January 19. This article follows 
extensions I and II: 


An AFFIRMATIVE DIPLOMACY IN IRAN—IIL 
(By Elgin Groseclose) 


On the basis of its own national dignity 
and interest the United States can follow no 
other course in the Iranian oil controversy 
than continued insistence on the moral 
principles involved. Indeed, the future of 
the whole structure of international peace, 
so badly battered in these days, depends 
upon a recovery of the principle of sanctity 
of contract; and the United States, as chief 
upholder of the international peace, can do 
no other than affirm and reaffirm its concern 
for the maintenance of the principles on 
which relations between governments can be 
pursued with peace and confidence. 

Already, in condoning the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Iranian oil contract, the United 
States has opened to uncertainty the whole 
existing fabric of privately conducted inter- 
national trade and investment. One need 
only consider what has happened in Bolivia 
and what is promised elsewhere in Latin 
America to realize what a setback has been 
received by the whole program of technical 
assistance and capital outflow to the under- 
developed countries. 

Beyond affirmation and reaffirmation of the 
principle, a number of concrete steps are 
necessary to restore American prestige and 
influence in Iran. Chief among these is a 
drastic scaling down of the sprawling official 
establishment which the American Govern- 
ment maintains in that country. The ex- 
pense is not only an unnecessary burden 
upon the American taxpayer, but the net re- 
sults have been negative. At a time when 
the mood of the Iranian people is one of 
extreme sensitivity, pride, and xenophobia, 
the presence of so many foreign Officials is 
irking, and the suspicion has spread that 
American policy is a new-fangled form of 
the old colonial imperialism. Certainly 
Russian diplomacy appears to have been 
much shrewder in making itself inconspicu- 
ous in the Iranian scene. 

A drastic overhauling of the whole point 4 
idea and execution of technical assistance 
is needed. It has not been well received in 
Iran, and is regarded as one of the agencies 
of the new imperialism. Its technical re- 
sults have been far less than propagandists 
would have the American public believe. 
The criticisms of point 4 are many, but the 
chief is that it fails to represent and in- 
terpret the essential American idea. It at- 
tempts to feed the body while it starves the 
mind. The physical hungers of the world 
are not due to want of techniques, but to 
want of the hepe and moral rigor which 
provide the atmosphere in which techniques 
can function and which stimulate men to 
enterprise. 

That this is so was recently given point 
by Minoo R. Masani, the Indian industrial- 
ist and statesman, who declared that “it is 
time that we heard more about these aspects 
of (American) life and less about the num- 
ber of your automobiles and television sets.” 

If the point 4 technical assistance pro- 
gram is continued it should be confined to 
those areas in which governments normally 
function; that is, in the field of political 
ideas and operations. After all, the State 
Department is hardly equipped by experi- 
ence, concept, or tradition to teach farming 
to Iranian natives, as the administrative 
straining to find competent personnel and 
lines of organization testify. 

But our diplomacy can and should teach 
much to Iran about such things as we have 
learned in America about integrity in office, 
equitable taxation, honest courts, civil serv- 
ice procedure, secret ballots, and representa- 
tive government generally. One of the 
greatest heroes in modern Iranian history, 
incidentally, was the American, Morgan 
Shuster, who set up a treasury administra- 


tion for the Iranian Government in 1911. 
The reverence in which he is held in Iran 
is not so much for this achievement, how- 
ever, as for his example of courage and per- 
sonal integrity to the Iranian people in a 
time of national despair when the newly 
formed constitutional government was being 
threatened with extinction by Czarist 
Russia. 

If technical assistance is to extend fur- 
ther, then the greatest opportunity would 
lie in the fleld of communication of ideas 
through the translation into Persian of sig- 
nificant English language literature and its 
dissemination. This might well supplement 
the important work that has already been 
done by the Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture. The danger lies, of course, in vesting 
in a bureaucratic agency the selection of 
what is significant literature and the possi- 
bility that the effort would degenerate into 
a mere propaganda machine in its more mis- 
chievous aspects. No doubt the sounder 
approach would be to assist in the extension 
of the teaching of English, for the person 
with facility in English has at his command 
the vast breadth and depth of the western 
cultural stream into which to cast his line. 

Certain it is that the national frontier is 
not the military but the ideological frontier, 
for war can hardly be imagined with any 
people who share our outlook and ideas, and 
if the basic task of diplomacy is the affirma- 
tion and defense of the national interest, 
then this task begins and ends with the 
affirmation of the moral idea upon which 
American culture rests, 


Wyoming Law Leads Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Laramie (Wyo.) Republican-Boomerang 
which, I believe, further evidences Wyo- 
ming’s first place in the Nation in a 
variety of fields. 

I join the Laramie newspaper in com- 
mending the Wyoming Supreme Court 
for its action, which will afford oppor- 
tunity for fiedgling attorneys to supple- 
ment their academic training with ac- 
tual courtroom experience. The court’s 
action will contribute also, as the news- 
paper says, “toward furthering the 
iri excellent caliber of the Wyoming 

ar.” ‘ 

I commend this editorial—and the 
Wyoming Supreme Court’s action—to 
the attention of my colleagues from 
other States: 


Wrominc Law LEADS AGAIN 


Monday, the Supreme Court of Wyoming 
approved a most significant forward step in 
legal education, making the State the holder 
of another first in national achievement. 

This revered body, at the suggestion of 
District Judge Glenn Parker, County Attor- 
ney Gordon Davis, and Dean R. R. Hamilton, 
head of the university law school, with the 
approval of the Wyoming Bar Association, 
amended a court rule that will permit senior 
law students to actively participate in the 
preparation and trial of cases in justice and 
district courts. 

This amendment, in effect, makes every 
member of the Wyoming bar a potential in- 
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structor of law. The senior students may, 
since the amendment was made, assist in the 
preparation and trial of cases under the su- 
pervision of a member of the Wyoming bar, 
in good standing. 

Until Monday, the supreme court rule was 
specific in its restrictions. Only active mem- 
bers of the Wyoming bar were qualified to 
prepare and try cases in justice and district 
courts. Now they may have the assistance, 
and, incidentally, furnish invaluable instruc- 
tion in procedure and practice, to future 
members of the bar while they are still in 
the last stages of their formal education. 

The apprentice lawyers will, of course, be 
subject to the approval of the judge, and the 
principals in the case. They will accept no 
fee but will be able to receive something, 
perhaps more valuable—know-how and poise. 
The amendment gives senior students the 
chance to play for keeps and augment train- 
ing now furnished by moot court procedures. 

The supreme court should be highly com- 
mended in possessing the foresight exhibited 
by this recent action. It has certainly con- 
tributed toward furthering the already ex- 
cellent caliber of the Wyoming bar, 


More About Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» an article written by Mr. DeWitt 
Emery, president of the National Small 
Business Men's Association, which is on 
the subject of social security, dealing 
specifically with the means of investing 
the Social Security reserve fund. This 
article efficiently and concisely states 
a problem and suggests a solution. The 
solution does not necessarily agree with 
my thinking, but the problem is so well 
stated that I feel each Member of the 
Congress should read this article in or- 
der to have a good basis from which to 
formulate his own solution. 

The article follows: 


More ABOUT SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By DeWitt Emery) 


Another phase of the social-security set-up 
which is badly in need of correction is the 
way the money is handled, the money which 
is deducted from your pay and mine and 
the remittances our employers make for us 
in addition to what we pay. 

As it is now, the net effect of sending this 
money to Washington is to increase the 
national debt. I submit there isn’t any 
security for you or ine or anyone else in 
debt, public or private. 

It may be hard for you to believe that 
your Government, which is supposed to be 
the very essence of honor and integrity, 
would force you to buy an old-age pension, 
whether you want it or not, then spend the 
money it collects from you and your em- 
ployer, leaving nothing with which to pay 
your claim when it becomes due except a 
Treasury Department IOU. But that’s ex- 
actly how it is. 

Here’s how it works. The money deducted 
from your pay, plus an equal amount paid 
by your employer, is remitted to Washing- 
ton. When this money gets to Washington, 
it is deposited in the general fund of the 
Treasury, and is used by the Treasury to pay 
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the day-to-day operating expenses of the 
Federal Government. In other words, the 
money which is supposed to provide a pen- 
sion for your old age is spent as soon as it 
gets to Washington. 

Once a year Congress appropriates for the 
Social Security Board whatever amount the 
Board says is necessary to enable it to pay 
operating expenses and benefits for the next 
year. The difference between what Congress 
appropriates for the Board and the total 
amount of social-security collections for that 
year is added to the social-security reserve 
fund. By way of an easily understood illus- 
tration, let us assume that last year social- 
security collections totaled $3,500,000,000, 
and that the appropriation for the Board for 
the same year was $1,500,000,000. This 
would leave $2,000,000,000 to be added to the 
reserve, Right there is where the increase 
in the national debt comes in. A brand- 
new, special Government bond is issued to 
the Social Security Board for $2,000,000,000 
and the national debt is increased by that 
amount. 

These special Government bonds are non- 
negotiable, cannot be sold on the open mar- 
ket, can only be redeemed by the Treasury, 
and the only way in which the Treasury can 
get the money to redeem these bonds is by 
having Congress levy a special tax on every- 
one for that purpose. Yes, everyone would 
have to pay these taxes, including those who 
have already paid once for their old-age pen- 
sions. In words of one syllable, this means 
paying twice for one benefit. But you say 
“that's crooked, that’s fraud,” and you are 
exactly 100 percent right. It is the biggest 
fraud ever put across on an unsuspecting 
people. 

What’s the answer? How can this condi- 
tion be corrected and social security made 
an honest agency? As I see it, the remedy 
is a very simple one, 

First, take social security out of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and make it an inde- 
pendent agency. Second, have all social- 
security funds remitted directly to the Social 
Security Board. Third, the Board would pay 
its operating expenses and current benefits 
out of these funds, and then invest what is 
left over for the reserve fund in negotiable 
Government bonds bought in the open 
market, 

All private insurance companies in the 
country have part of their reserve funds in- 
vested in Government bonds. The Social 
Security Board under this plan would invest 
its reserve fund in exactly the same kind 
of Government bonds. There would not be 
any increase in the national debt involved 
because the Board would be buying bonds 
which had already been issued and when 
the Board needed to cash some bonds, all it 
would have to do would be to sell them in 
the open market, just as any bank or insur- 
ance company does when funds are required. 

Handling the social security set-up in this 
Way would eliminate the fraud and make 
social security the honest agency it very 
definitely should be. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley at Dedi- 
cation of National Association of Letter 
Carriers Headquarters Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an ad- 


dress delivered by Hon. James A. Farley 
at the dedication of the headquarters 
building of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, at Washington, D. C., 
on August 30, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is always.a pleasure for me to greet 
postal workers when I run into them in my 
daily travels or to participate in any of their 
affairs, and I am happy to be with you today 
and to see many with whom I was associated 
over a long period of years, and happy years 
they were. 

I feel that the role which the letter carrier 
plays in our lives is closely interwoven with 
the daily existence of most of us. They are 
in a very broad sense the never-failing 
couriers of messages between human beings, 
written messages that constitute a very im- 
portant part in our daily lives. 

It seems to me that the instruments that 
have been devised by inventors and scientists 
in the field of communications will never re- 
place the written word that is embodied in 
the millions of letters that are delivered daily 
throvghout the world. 

I know of nothing more tender and wel- 
come than the letter you deliver to the 
mothers and fathers from their boys in 
Korea. Let us hope that you may always be 
the silent bearers of good tidings from our 
men to their dear ones in this country. 

You are the loyal servants of the greatest 
free Government on the face of the earth. 

You certainly do not need any praise from 
me, yet I cannot forego at the time paying a 
tribute to your efficiency, and I am sure the 
vast majority of the citizens in our country 
recognize your unflagging devotion to duty. 
No matter where my duties may lead me or in 
whatever task I shall be engaged, I shall 
always carry a deep affection and respect not 
only for the letter carriers but for all postal 
employees. 

There is a story connected with my part in 
this dedication ceremony of your new head- 
quarters building. 

Some months ago, I was in Europe on 
Coca-Cola business and my New York office 
forwarded my mail as it accumulated during 
my absence, One of the dispatches con- 
tained a very cordial invitation from your 
national president, Bill Doherty, which he 
previously personally extended to me, to 
come here today and say afew words. Now, 
how in the world could a fellow named Far- 
ley turn down an invitation from an old 
frend named Doherty—especially when the 
letter was delivered to me in that famous 
Irish city of Dublin. 

Naturally, I was delighted to accept Presi- 
dent Doherty’s kind invitation to this cere- 
mony. I am honored to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering and to participate in 
the dedication of that very handsome struc- 
ture across the Avenue, your new headquar- 
ters building. 

It will have been 12 years tomorrow since 
I terminated my active association with the 
Post Office Department. During the inter- 
vening years I have traveled the length and 
breadth of the United States; I have visited 
many distant lands; I have met hundreds 
of thousands of people in far-away climes, 
My business interests have taken a direction 
away from the Federal Government. Yet I 
have never for a single day completely for- 
gotten the 744 years I served as Postmaster 
General. Wherever I was and whatever I was 
doing, I retained a lively interest in the men 
and women in the Postal Service. When you 
were successful in your legislative endeavors 
to improve your conditions of work, increase 
your salaries, and extend the benefits of your 
service to our Nation, I was on the sidelines 
cheering for you. 

Nevertheless, after an absence of 12 years 
the invitation to return to one of your meet- 
ings and to participate in this happy event 
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filled me with overwhelming pleasure. I 
would be less than human if I were not 
pleased. In bringing this expression of my 
feelings to the surface, I assure you that it 
springs from the very bottom of my heart. 

The National Association of Letter Carriers 
has had many red letter days in the past. 
But I believe this is your greatest day. This 
is your shining hour. It would be’an inspir- 
ing sight to any speaker, as it is to me, to 
look out on this distinguished audience and 
reflect for a moment on the purpose which 
brings you to the Nation’s Capital. This is 
not a political meeting or a social function. 
The spirit and enthusiasm which prompted 
letter carriers and their wives to travel here 
from every section of the country transcends 
the usual connotation of the political rally 
and the social occasion. Your sole purpose 
for being here is to join in raising “Old. 
Glory” atop your own headquarters building. 

Perhaps it is merely a happy coincidence; 
nevertheless, I believe it is fitting and proper 
that your new home should nestle beneath 
the majestic dome of the Capitol Building of 
our Nation. 

As your new home takes its place beside 
the historic buildings in the adjacent areas, 
I am reminded of the advice of the great 
French architect, L'Enfant. It was he who 
conceived this beautiful city of Washington, 
D. C. When he: laid his plans before Con- 
gress there were murmurs that he was plan- 
ning on too big a seale. They said the peo- 
ple would not cooperate in a venture they 
considered out of line with the ideas and pro- 
gram of a young, vigorous nation. They ar- 
gued that pomp and pageantry were all right 
for the old world, but plain, homespun plan- 
ning was the desirable motif for us. L’En- 
fant silenced his critics with these words: 

“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” 

I think those behind your own building 
program took their cue from L'Enfant. The 
plans for your new building stirred the blood 
and imagination of letter carriers wherever 
they were located. From the very outset 
they were enthusiastic. Everyone wanted to 
help. Support came from all directions and 
was evidenced in many different ways. Some 
gave generously of their time, others their 
talents, A large percentage helped in a fi- 
nancial way. Your genial secretary, Jerry 
Keating, informs me that approximately 75 
percent of your local branches and ladies’ 
auxiliaries helped to raise funds for your 
building over and above the regular per cap- 
ita tax deduction. From beginning to end 
your building program represents a remark- 
able example of what cooperative effort and 
enterprise can do, 

Another happy aspect of today’s ceremony 
is the date itself—A 30. In reality, a 
double celebration is being held this after- 
noon. Something old and something new in 
that your organization has its anniversary 
today. The old, of course, is the founding of 
your movement on August 30, 1889, in Mil< 
waukee, Wis. 

All of us like to think that we are joined 
today, in spirit at least, by the small band 
of postmen who founded the NALC. 

I want to join you in saluting those pio- 
neers in your movement. It was not easy in 
1889 to organize a group of Government em- 
ployees. The protections and safeguards of 
today were nonexistent. Indeed, it took a 
considerable amount of spirit and not a little 
show of fortitude to issue a call for a meet- 
ing of letter carriers and to organize them as 
a labor union. Those early meetings dared 
not be held in public as we are meeting this 
afternoon. Instead they met behind locked 
doors, fearful that identification with a labor 
union would result in summary dismissal 
from Federal employment. 

All that has changed. 

There is a minority who still insist that 
organized Federal employees represent a 
derogation of sovereignty and an attack on 
the authority of the state. They think you 
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should not be permitted to bargain collec- 
tively to improve your conditions, to seek 
reasonable hours of work, to develop oppor- 
tunities for promotion and facilities for fair 
and impartial consideration and review of 
your grievances. They want the price of 
public service to be second-class citizenship. 

I disagree with that false philosophy. I 
always have. 

The depression in 1932 hit the Post Office 
Department as hard, if not harder, than any 
other Federal agency. Perhaps our situation 
was worse than that of many private cor- 
porations. We could not close down— 
abruptly cease operations—dismiss the em- 
ployees: The postal service is expected to 
deliver in good times and bad times. Funda- 
mentally, the purpose of our postal system 
is to provide swift, certain, and efficient mail 
service. Our job was to adjust and to adjust 
quickly to meet the new conditions confront- 
ing us. 

Both revenue and volume had been tobog- 
ganing for several years before I assumed the 
duties of Postmaster General. Shortly after- 
ward, on April 20, 1933, to be exact, Congress 
passed the emergency economy law. Under 
the provisions of that act, the scale of sala- 
ries paid to employees of the Government 
were further reduced in keeping with the 
reduced cost of living. 

I was new to my office. I did not profess 
to know all the intricacies of the postal 
system, Its personnel are too numerous, its 
operations too vast, its machinery too com- 
plex for any one administrator to know all 
the answers. But I was not so new that I 
did not know something about the rank-and- 
file employees, the men and women who 
make the postal service tick. I knew that 
the personnel of the mail system was as hard- 
working, intelligent, and faithful as any 
corps of workers in the world. I still feel 
that way. 

From a lifetime of dealing with people, T 
had some knowledge and appreciation of the 
human equation. I felt that if our problem 
was laid out intelligently and completely be- 
fore the employees, and assurance was given 
them that no drastic reductions in personnel 
‘were contemplated, they would respond to an 
appeal for their cooperation. Thus, in the 
finals, we would be able to ride out the storm 
together. 

I was convinced that the mails sooner or 
later would come back to normal. I knew 
that the force of employees was constantly 
being reduced by ordinary separations, and 
that, in time, the normal law of attrition 
would absorb surplus employees. For those 
reasons, plus the fact that I knew I could 
count on the intelligent support and coop- 
eration of the employees. I disagreed with 
all suggestions involving drastic separations 
of personnel. 

The proposal was made that, so far as the 
Post Office Department was concerned, any 
immediate curtailment of the payroll to 
meet the administration’s plan for retrench- 
ment in expenditures should, as a matter of 
principle, be accomplished without inter- 
ference with postal facilities. I also took 
the position that it was needless to order 
wholesale dismissal of employees who had 
devoted their entire working lives to the 
postal service. 

My suggestion for meeting the demand for 
a reduction in force was to rely on volun- 
tary retirements. Unfortunately, it was later 
found necessary to go a little further than 
that. To deal with the question of surplus 
personnel, rather than separate them, I sug- 
gested a rotation of the available work. A 

lan was suggested to cut down the hours of 

z or tours of duty of carriers, clerks, and 
supervisors, and by lowering the allowances 
of rural carriers, and not by dismissals. 

The Post Office did not immediately get 
back its normal business. Trade activity 
was slow to increase. Commerce and indus- 
try were slow to recover. Despite the glow- 
ing promises of the preceding political ad- 
ministration, prosperity was not just around 
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the corner. As a matter of fact, we had to 
straighten out practically all the corners of 
the old economic system and build a com- 
pletely new system before the emergency 
period ended. At times, it seemed as if we 
were moving forward in seven league boots, 
but eventually we made it. 

Beginning early in 1934 and continuing 
throughout that fiscal year, we were able 
to renew our program of filling vacancies. 
More than 1,100 positions were filled in the 
first 12 months after this authority was 
granted local postmasters. However, there 
was still considerable and widespread unem- 
ployment in our land, and my thoughts 
turned to a reduction of the postal work- 
week as a possible aid to reducing our na- 
tional unemployment problem. 

Approximately 75,000 blue collar workers 
in Government were then enjoying a 40-hour 
workweek. Practically all private industry 
was on the same schedule. Postal employ- 
ees, however, were on a 44-hour workweek, 
and had been since 1931. You and your col- 
leagues were entitled to the shorter work- 
week, in my opinion. 

There was another consideration involved. 
History will show that the greatest menace 
to the economic and political systems of any 
nation is widespread unemployment. We 
in the Department considered it our moral 
obligation to assist in the full restoration of 
prosperity by a diffusion of jobs through 
shorter hours. 

On July 3, 1935, I wrote Senator McKellar, 
who was then Chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, to advise him 
that I was in complete sympathy with the 
objectives of H. R. 6990. That was a 
bill introduced by former Senator James M. 
Mead to reduce your hours of labor from 44 
to 40 hours per week, and it is well and 
favorably known as the Jim Mead bill. I 
think it can be truthfully said that there 
have been few men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the United States Senate 
who have made a greater contribution to 
the well being of postal employees than did 
former Senator Mead during his years of 
service in the House and Senate. This bill 
was eventually enacted August 14, 1935, and 
became effective on October 1, 1935. 

I am very sorry Senator McKellar is not 
present on the platform during this cele- 
bration. During the years I served as Post- 
master General I know of no man in the 
Senate who was more considerate and help- 
ful to me in connection with the Post Office 
Department problems. Never was there a 
time that he failed to be of service when any 
problem was placed before him. 

Iam happy to see on this platform Senator 
OLIN JOHNSTON, the present chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. He, 
too, is carrying on the activities of that com- 
mittee in the same splendid manner and is, I 
am sure, cooperating in every way he pos- 
sibly can with the Post Office Department, 
as well as with all postal organizations. His 
appearance on the platform today is a tribute 
to the National Letter Carriers Association. 

A considerable amount of the credit for 
the successful passage of a 40-hour bill for 
postal employees must go to a former na- 
tional president of your organization. I am 
referring, of course, to the late Ed Gainor. 

It was my pleasure to have known Ed 
Gainor before I became associated with the 
Department; thereafter I met him frequent- 
ly, as your representative. He was splen- 
didly endowed in mind and personality to 
pursue his chosen profession of representing 
letter carriers and he represented your inter- 
ests well. He was alert to your needs; he 
was ever vigorous in soliciting the n 
support for your programs. In short, he got 
results, 

As many of you know, Ed Gainor served for 
many years as chairman of the AFL com- 
mittee for a shorter workday. In that ca- 
pacity he did more to diffuse, propagate, and 
popularize the idea of a 40-hour workweek 
than almost any other labor leader of his era. 


I readily admit that the persuasiveness and 
persistence of his arguments to extend the 
40-hour week to postal employees greatly 
influenced me. 

The men you have selected to head you 
today are faithfully following in the foot- 
steps of those past leaders. Bill Doherty, 
Dan Sullivan, Jerry Keating, Rube Kremers, 
and all the other officers are in the pattern 
of Ed Gainor, Mike Finnan, Clarence Stin- 
son, Charley Duffy, and Jack Mugavin, and 
many others whose names and records of 
achievement are well known to each of you. 
Your leaders are still producing results for 
your association, this handsome structure we 
are dedicating today is proof positive of that. 

I always thought letter carriers and rural 
mail carriers have a rather enviable position 
in Government, and I'll tell you why. You 
men who carry the mails are not only mes- 
sengers of business and industry, you are also 
messengers of all the human emotions. In 
the office buildings and skyscrapers of our 
great metropolitan cities throughout the 
land you are welcome because the letters you 
deliver help keep. the wheels of commerce 
humming. But I think it is in the homes and 
in humble cottages over our land that your 
daily arrival is most welcome. It is in those 
places that the human side of your work is 
most apparent. A family waits for a hastily 
scribbled note telling of the intimate hap- 
penings of some other member of the family 
in a distant city; the births, the illnesses, the 
successes, the defeats, the joys, the sorrows, 
and the dersths of all our people pass back 
and forth through the mails. You men are 
the instrument of delivery for all those 
happonings. 

The pride of belonging to a system which 
renders a human service so essential is, I 
think, the reason for the high spirit of loyalty 
everywhere apparent among letter carriers. 
Never lose that pride or devotion to duty. 

If there is an obligation on your part to 
deliver the mails, there is an equally com- 
pelling responsibility resting on those in 
charge of the postal establishment to work 
with you, to make it possible for you to 
render yous very best service. 

The great responsibility of handling the 
people’s mail should be in the hands of the 
highest type men and women. The postal 
service will not attract such persons unless 
management at every level carries out its 
supervisory responsibilities with exact justice 
to all, and unless salaries and working condi- 
tions are adequate and congenial. 

Every postal employee is entitled to a 
square deal. The average man is more than 
willing to do an honest day's work if he is 
permitted to do it without harassment. 

The postal service is a vast and compli- 
cated business, upon which depends to a 
large extent the business prosperity and the 
social happiness of the people. It must be 
administered under liberal and progressive 
policies. There can be no delays or neglect. 
Not only each day's but each minute's mail 
must be kept in motion until it reaches the 
hands of the addressee. 

On the marble front of the Richmond, Va., 
post office may be read the words: “For the 
happiness of the people.” There you have 
expressed the sublime aim of the postal serv- 
ice, the reason why there is a Post Office De- 
partment, an organization dedicated to co- 
operation for the common good. To achieve 
that aim requires the good faith, the joint 
effort, and the undivided will of both man- 
agement and labor. 

May I conclude my remarks by again ex- 
pressing my warm felicitations upon the 
completion of your new home. 

May the days ahead be fruitful and pros- 
perous for each of you and yours and the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

I have been invited by your officers to look 
in on your convention in New York, so I am 
looking forward to seeing all of you again 
next week. The Italians say that good com- 
pany on a journey makes the way seem 
shorter. If that be the case, I know the 
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distance between Washington and New York 
will be short indeed for each and every one 
of you. 

Good luck: A safe journey to New York 
and return to your homes, 


Voting Percentage in Presidential 
Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I was greatly 
encouraged for the future of our demo- 
cratic way of life when, in the recent 
election, such a high perceritage of those 
eligible to vote did vote. The destiny of 
our land is in safe hands when the ma- 
jority of citizens accept their responsi- 
bilities at the polls, The following table, 
which appeared in the January 23 issue 
of the AFL News-Reporter, shows how 
well the people accepted that responsi- 
bility on November 4. The State of Utah 
deserves great credit for leading all 
States in the percentage of its adult 
citizens voting, and I am proud of the 
high percentage of voters in. my own 
State of Minnesota, The AFL is to be 
commended for this study and for its 
contribution to the splendid record, 
along with the contribution made by 
other labor organizations, as well as 
business, industry, educational, religious, 
fraternal, and civic groups. 

UrTan’s VOTING PERCENTAGE LED ALL STATES 

A greater proportion of adults voted in the 
presidential elections in Utah last year than 
in any other State. The smallest participa- 
tion by the voting population was in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The percentage in Utah was 79.6, that in 
Mississippi, 24.3. Delaware, with a voting 
percentage of 79.1, and Alabama, with a 24.9 
percentage, were the second highest and 
lowest States, respectively, 

Following are the number of votes cast 
and the percentage of adults voting in each 
State: 
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Our Ancestors and Their Contribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA j 
IN THI SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
entitled “Our Ancestors and Their Con- 
tribution,”: recently delivered by Dr. 
Charles M. Steese, of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Lewisburg, Pa, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen.” ‘These im- 
mortal words comprise the first sentence in 
the compact entered into by the Pilgrim 
Fathers on board the Mayflower on Novem-~- 
ber 11, 1620. 

In order that each might worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, 
this little band of immigrants left its mother 
country, which had been torn by war and 
religious persecution for a period of over 
100 years, braved the dangers of a 
long sea voyage, and founded a colony, the 
news of which brought thousands and thou- 
sands from continental Europe to our shores, 

When William Penn founded our Com- 
monwealth, he wrote into his great law 
these words—‘Be it enacted, that no person, 
now or at any time hereafter, living in this 
Province, who shall confess and acknowledge 
one Almighty God to be the Creator, up- 
holder, and ruler of the world, and who pro- 
fesses him, or herself obligated in conscience 
to live peaceably and quietly under the civil 
government, shall in any case be molested or 
prejudiced for his or her conscientious per- 
suasion or practice.” 

We can only imagine what these words 
meant to the Palatines, the French Hugue- 
nots, and other persecuted Europeans. Is it 
any wonder that our ancestors sold their 
goods, left their childhood homes, and came 
to this land of promise? This immigration 
was neither a gold rush nor a treasure 
hunt. It was the seeking of a sanctuary 
which the poet has so well described in the 
closing lines of his hymn to the Pilgrim 
Fathers— 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They have left unstained what there they 
found— ` 
Freedom to worship God.” 
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Beginning at that point, these colonists 
carved a mighty Nation out of the wilderness. 
In the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and all governmental compacts al- 
most the same words used by the Pilgrims 
and later by William Penn were the themes 
of these documents, The American Colonies, 
and more particularly Pennsylvania, became 
the home of the oppressed central Euro- 

. Our own ancestors were among them, 

In 1708 a congregation of eight persons at 
Schwarzenau, in Germany, formed the 
Church of the Brethren. These people were 
an example of many other similar groups, 
and from: the time they displayed religious 
independence they were persecuted and 
forced ‘to flee from their homes or to forsake 
their religion. They chose the former course 
and came to America, 

They were followed by thousands of French 
Huguenots and Moravians. Later came the 
Germans, who had embraced the Lutheran 
and Reformed faiths, King Louis XIV, of 
France, had sent his armies into the Ger- 
manic countries:during what he was pleased 
to call his religious war. The crimes com- 
mitted by these soldiers stagger belief. Be- 
tween the years 1727 and 1765 ‘over 30,000 
Germans immigrated to Pennsylvania alone. 
Many thousands more found refuge in the 
other American Colonies. 

Pennsylvania stands apart from the other 
Colonies as a place of refuge for the op- 
pressed and persecuted peoples of the Old 
World.» Its: founder, William Penn, had an 
earnest desiré to provide an asylum, not only 
for the people of his own Quaker faith, but 
for all other Protestants as well, ‘When the 
news of his Commonwealth reached these 
oppressed Europeans it was like manna from 
heaven. The hazards of the ocean voyage 
were forgotten in the glorious news of a col- 
ony where ali religions were tolerated. These 
colonists came to Pennsylvania, and at first 
populated only its southeastern counties, but 
with the opening of the new lands acquired 
by purchase from the Indians they began to 
move northward and westward, and as the 
poet has written— 


“From Delaware’s and Schuylkill’s gleam, 
Away where Susquehanna twines, 
And out o’er Allegheny’s stream, 
In places distant fell their lines. 
By river and by fountain, 
Where'er they touched this strand, 
In wood and vale and mountain 
They found a fatherland.” 


It must be remembered that the greater 
part of these immigrants were redemption- 
ers. By that is meant that upon their ar- 
rival in the New World, they were bound 
out for a period of years to work for some- 
one who had paid their passage to the cap- 
tain of the ship on which they had sailed. 
This is another reason why so: many spent 
the first few years in the counties around 
Philadelphia. It was necessary for them to 
work out the debt of their passage before 
they could establish homes of their own. 
But all this was preferable to the hardships 
they had endured in Europe. 

No greater truth was ever spoken than 
the words of Theodore de Beza, who back in 
the sixteenth century standing before the 
King of Navarre said: "Sir, it is the part 
of the church of God to endure blows, and 
not to deal them; but Your Majesty willl 
please remember that it is an anvil which has 
already worn out many a hammer.” These 
persecuted Germans proved the truth of 
these words. Our Republic and all that it 
stands for is a living witness. 

The settlement of our own valley was at 
a somewhat later date than those in other 
parts of Pennsylvania, There had been a 
few plantations established following the Al- 
bany Treaty of 1754, but boundary disputes 
arose right here in our own county and the 
Penns Creek Massacre of October 1755 was 
the result, This Indian raid was so complete 
and so successful that all of the settlements 
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here were wiped out. It was not until after 
the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1768, indeed, 
not until after the survey of 1769 that the 
real influx of pioneers into Buffalo Valley 
came. 

But they did come, they cleared the land 
which had been purchased from the Indians; 
and with the exception of a year or two 
when many of them were forced to flee dur- 
ing the Revolution, when the Indians at- 
tacked from the rear while most of the set- 
tlers were serving with the armies of Wash- 
ington at the front, they remained here, and 
their descendants are here today. 

The pioneers did not forget the reason for 
which they had come to America. As early 
as 1771 a Lutheran congregation had been 
organized in Buffalo Valley. Two years later 
a Presbyterian congregation was formed, and 
by 1780 there were German Reformed serv- 
ices being held too. The German Baptists, 
or Brethren were not organized here until 
sometime later. It is true that these people 
held occasional services in their homes as 
early as 1785, but the first congregation was 
not formed until 1816. 

By 1775 the Presbyterians had erected a 
church building at Buffalo Cross Roads. In 
1788 the Lutheran and Reformed people 
united in the building of the Dreisbach 
Church. 

These acts show what was uppermost in 
the minds of the pioneers—their churches 
and their homes. The hardships they suf- 
fered here on the frontier and the dangers 
they braved have made it possible for us to 
enjoy living today in this beautiful Buffalo 
Valley—the garden spot of Pennsylvania. 

Some of the greatest heroes in American 
history came out of this valley. Famous 
statesmen have also claimed it as their 
home. Great industrial leaders and educa- 
tors are numbered among its sons and 
daughters. 

One never grows tired of talking of the 
glories—past and present—of his homeland. 
But all of these things should mean some- 
thing more than the mere bragging of them. 
The knowledge of them should guide us all 
today in our acts and deeds. 

It is easy to relate the heroism of Col. John 
Kelly in saving General Washington and his 
staff from being captured by the British. 
Equally interesting are accounts of the many 
acts of statesmanship of United States Sena- 
tor Samuel Maclay, one of the valley’s early 
settlers, and whose remains repose beneath a 
beautiful granite shaft in the Dreisbach 
Cemetery. It is not hard to tell about that 
eminent statesman Gen. Simon Cameron, 
who following a period of service in the war 
cabinet of President Lincoln was sent as Am- 
bassador to Russia and thereby his diplo- 
matic ability arranged for Russian naval in- 
tervention at a time when another powerful 
European country was thought to be making 
moves to hinder the Union army during the 
War Between the States. With pride we 
speak of the late Dr. John Howard Harris, 
long president of Bucknell University, whose 
influence in the field of education was inter- 
national in its scope. 

It is not difficult to tell of the religious 
perseverance of our ancestors, nor of the 
work they did to make this valley habitable 
and we take pleasure in the telling. We 
erect monuments to commemorate all of 
these historic happenings, but the greatest 
monument is one which time will not de- 
stroy—and that is the emulation of all of 
these things in our daily lives and conduct. 

Over two thousand years ago in a legisla- 
tive body of the Old World, these words were 
uttered: 

“Think not that Rome is founded alone 
upon her seven hills and her ponderous and 
shining marbles. No; but upon the honest 
purpose, brave hearts and strong arms of 
her citizens. Think not that by mere force 
of arms alone, this republic attained its 
present pitch of greatness. No; but by things 
of a very different nature. Industry and 
discipline at home, abstinence and justice 


abroad, a disinterested spirit in counsels, un- 
blinded by passion, and unbiased by pleas- 
ure.” 

Thus spoke the elder Cato in the Roman 
Senate, and his voice seems wafted down the 
centuries for our guidance. 

Oh, that we might give heed to his words. 


We Should Greet the Unknown With a 


Cheer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, included 
herewith is a most provocative address by 
Edward R. Murrow, the able radio com- 
mentator, at the State dinner, eleventh 
general assembly of the States, Chicago, 
Ill., December 4, 1952: 


AMERICA AT THE PIVOT OF HISTORY 


Governor Shivers, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: You will, I’m sure, 
appreciate that standing on one’s feet and 
talking to a live audience is a very difficuls 
assignment for anyone who is accustomed 
to sitting in an air-conditioned studio, able 
to remove his jacket and tie, and, if he be 
sufficiently far from home, in a position to 
pose as an expert. 

There was one occasion when a visiting 
bishop delivered an address at Yale Univer- 
sity, taking as his text the four letters. 
Y, A, L, E. He held forth for 10 minutes on 
Y for Youth, and his audience was not im- 
pressed. But, nothing daunted, he carried 
on for 8 minutes and 20 seconds on A for 
Ambition, At the end of that time there 
were obvious signs of uneasiness amongst 
his audience. But he went on for 4 minutes 
and 50 seconds on L for Loyalty, and at 
this point the audience was disintegrating. 
But, nevertheless, he went on for another 
4 minutes and 10 seconds on E for Energy. 
At that point he had lost his audience 
altogether. 

As the choir filed down the center aisle, the 
Bishop followed them, and there in the rear- 
most pew he found a student still on bended 
knee. He waited until the student looked 
up and then said, “Young man, I would be 
interested to know what it was I said that 
moved you so deeply that I find you still 
here, on bended knee.” 

The student looked up and said, “Sir, I 
was merely offering thanks that I go to Yale, 
rather than to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology.” 

I cannot offer you either brilliance or pro- 
fundity, but I can guarantee you brevity, 
which is good both when we are and are not 
understood. 

The feeling of one who is accustomed to 
work before a friendly microphone or the 
single eye of a television camera can perhaps 
best be explained in terms of what I believe 
to be (although I cannot prove it) the orig- 
inal “shaggy dog” story. 

It is recounted that a noble knight, ac- 
coutered in full armor, astride a fine steed, 
was riding through a dark and fearsome for- 
est when there came up a great thunder- 
storm, and the lightning was clipping the 
tops of the branches off the trees. The 
knight’s noble steed was well above his fet- 
locks in mud. Finally the noble steed fell 
down and expired, and here was the noble 
knight, accoutered in full armor, unhorsed 
and far from home. 

Suddenly, in a flash of lightning, he saw 
approaching him a huge, shaggy dog. The 
dog said, “What is thy trouble, fair knight?” 
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The knight said, “As thou seest, I am un- 
horsed and far from home.” 

The dog said, “If thou wilt be good enough 
to get upon my back, I will transport thee 
to the nearest village.” The noble knight 
protested, accoutered as he was in full armor, 
no dog could carry him. After a certain 
amount of medieval conversation the knight 
did, in fact, get upon the dog’s back. He 
was transported to the nearest village, where 
the noble knight beat lustily with the hilt 
of his sword upon first one door and then 
another, receiving no response, until he fi- 
nally reached the local pub, where he was 
about to beat in the door when the publican 
put his head out of the third-story window 
and said, “What wouldst thou, fair knight?” 

The knight said, “Bed and breakfast.” 

The publican answered with the medieval 
equivalent of “We ain't got no room for you.” 
Whereupon, in another burst of lightning, 
the Knight—having dismounted from the 
dog—pointed to the dog and said, “Would 
you leave a knight out on a dog like this?” 

This is rather the feeling that must come 
upon any broadcaster when required to face 
a live and critical audience, because I assure 
you it is very easy to delude yourself—when 
sitting in a comfortable studio—into believ- 
ing that your words are profound, and that 
because your voice is loud and reaches from 
one end of the country to the other, your 
knowledge and omniscience are considerably 
greater than when your voice reached only 
from one end of the bar to the other. 

I have, myself, a favorite description of a 
broadcaster—one who thinks with his tonsils 
and never knows what he believes until he 
hears himself say it. 

I asked Mr. Frank Bane as to whether or 
not he would assign me a subject. He re- 
plied, “Discourse upon the future.” Since, 
roughly, 1948, I have concluded that proph- 
ecy and discourse upon the future is not a 
profitable undertaking. So I have ventured 
to make fully a half page of notes, which 
will save your time and may, with great 
good fortune, save me a considerable number 
of split infinitives. 5 

I should like to talk very briefly about the 
position that this great and generous and 
capacious land of ours now occupies in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world. I would like 
to begin by suggesting that in the last 7 
years we have experienced—almost without 
recognizing it—a major revolution. 

It was less than 6 years ago that we ac- 
quired our first peacetime ally. We didn’t 
need them before. It was less than 5 years 
ago that we undertook to maintain a sub- 
stantial military force in peacetime. 

What have we done during this period? 
We have saved Greece and probably Turkey 
from falling to the Communists. In my 
view, we have saved Western Europe from 
complete disintegration and Communist 
control. 

In Korea we decided that we would risk a 
Dunkirk rather than sustain a Munich. This 
is the first time that any such great coalition 
of free nations has been banded together to 
resist overt and open aggression, 

What has happened to us in this short 
period of 7 years is that we have reversed 
our Ship of State in midstream. 

We fought the First World War in an effort 
to secure a Europe that wouldn't bother us. 
We have concluded, belatedly, that this can- 
not be achieved. We have come to under- 
stand that in a world where there is no secu- 
rity for little nations, there is no security 
for big nations. 

Never in all recorded history has a great 
nation reversed its policy so quickly. Never 
has a great nation acquired such responsi- 
bility with so few experienced men, so small 
a basis of public opinion to support this revo- 
lution in foreign policy. 

When one looks at what we have done 
from the outside, the magnitude of the 
achievement is much greater than most of 
us can appreciate when we view it here at 
close range. 
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This, it seems to me, raises the question 
of, “What now do we want?” 

We can assume that we are rearming, that 
we are beefing up the military strength of 
our allies, not for aggression but for peace. 
This is an assumption that is rather easier 
for us to make than for some of our allies. 
They view us with a mixture of fear and 
admiration, and in some areas the fear out- 
weighs the admiration. 

We do not require to persuade them of our 
great productive power, or what can be 
turned out of our. industrial plants. Their 
area of doubt is rather as to the constancy 
of our purpose, as to whether or not we will 
exercise the degree of restraint that they 
believe will be required of us. 

Just about a year ago, before the last gen- 
eral election in England, I had a conversation 
with Mr. Winston Churchill, in which he 
illustrated the point I’m trying to make. 
He discoursed at some length upon what he 
regarded as the recklessness and the irre- 
sponsibility of the Labor government in per- 
mitting us to establish atom-bomb bases in 
East Anglia with no control, with no deal. 
We can fiy off there with atom bombs and 
drop them where we will, and the retribution 
will fall upon England. 

At the end of his discourse, Mr. Churchill 
said, “Murrow, it may well be true, as I read 
in the public print, that your great nation 
has scores of atont bombs, while the Russians 
have but a dozen.” And he went on to say, 
“However, if, as a result of your policies, 
they should choose to cast down upon us a 
dozen, we shall be considerably incon- 
venienced.” 

This is one of the greatest understatements 
I have ever heard. It is also a point of view 


which we in this country must, I think, con- . 


stantly bear in mind, because in all truth, 
we are inexperienced in the horrors, the sac- 
rifices and the requirements of modern war. 
Throughout most of our history we have 
sought for—and, with one exception, found— 
easy and quick solutions to the problems that 
confronted the Nation. We now find our- 
selves in a position where there is no easy, 
no quick solution. This requires, I suggest, 
a degree of patience and fortitude and prepa- 
ration which may test us more severely than 
at any previous time in our history. 

Our principal enemy is, of course, repre- 
sented by the Soviet Union. Their objective 
is clear. They want merely the world. They 
think that they have a plan to achieve that 
objective. They are interested in ideas, and 
their political warfare, by and large, in my 
view, is more effective than ours because, as 
viewed from the outside, we as a nation are 
fat and most of the rest of the world is lean 
or hungry. 

The Russian appeal to people who have 
never known personal liberty, who have no 
interest in the right to vote, who are much 
more concerned with a little more rice in the 
belly, has a natural advantage in this con- 
tinuing warfare which represents, more 
nearly than anything we have seen in 300 
years, a religious crusade. They are also 
playing upon the natural and normal ap- 
petite for change of people who are emerging 
from serfdom, from colonial control, and who 
will reach out for anything. 

Their reaching is not based upon political 
sophistication. It is not based upon any 
knowledge of Jefferson or the great writers 
who have contributed the ideology of free- 
dom to the English language. Their condi- 
tions are so desperate and so sordid that 
they search merely for change. This the 
Communists have capitalized upon with 
very substantial success. 

What is our strength in relation to that 
appeal? First of all, I would suggest it is 
our productive capacity. Secondly, it is a 
quality that is curious and, I think, unique 
to the people who live upon this continent— 
the willingness to change, to suddenly say, 
“Up to noon yesterday, everything we did 
was wrong. Let’s tear it all down. Get in 
bulldozers, scrapers, and everything else, 


Let’s start building all over again, from the 
bottom.” This is a characteristic that, in 
my experience, is peculiar to Americans. 

Our other strength is that we are now 
being viewed by hundreds of millions of 
people around the world as a sort of giant 
test tube. We think we have the answer to 
the proper relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state. They are not sure; 
they want to wait and look and observe, 
because, having just emerged from condi- 
tions of semislavery, they are shopping about 
for new allegiance. They may come to us; 
they may go to the Russians. They may, 
perhaps, coalesce around a neutral position. 

But our power rests not alone in atomic 
weapons and armor and all the hardware of 
warfare. It rests to a very considerable ex- 
tent upon our ability to demonstrate that 
our method of controlling, of arranging the 
Telationship between the individual and the 
state gives to the individual more freedom, 
and to the state more security than can be 
provided under any other system. 

I would suggest that in the early weeks of 
October—due to the fact that many of us 
were concerned with rather more immediate, 
if not pressing, problems—the American 
press and radio largely ignored what I re- 
gard as the most important peacetime 
story of the last 20 years. This story came 
spinning out of the All-Party Congress in 
Moscow, 

Dictatorships, the totalitarian states, must 
concern themselves with public opinion just 
as politicians in this country. 

Out of that Congress came the Soviet blue- 
print. It is as clear, it is as complete as the 
one that Hitler laid down in Mein Kampf, 
and at that time Mein Kampf seemed so 
fantastic that most of us paid no attention 
to it. 

This Congress lasted some 11 days. I 
would not attempt to condense 11 days of 
oratory, but I would like to tell you of the 
blueprint that they laid down. The first 
contention uttered by Stalin was that the 
prospect of war between the capitalist coun- 
tries is greater than the prospect of war 
between the Communist world and the free 
world. His contention was that the Ger- 
mans, the Japanese, the British, French, and 
Italians would not indefinitely suffer what 
he called “the economic feudalage, the serf- 
dom” under which we now hold them. 

Here he had a solid point. We have at- 
tempted to lay down artificial trade barriers 
between the East and West. Do you think 
that the Japanese indefinitely will pay $21 a 
ton for American coal when they can get it 
from Manchuria for $9? Do you think that 
the American taxpayer will pay the subsidy 
to lay that coal down in Japan? Do you 
think the French will pay $22 a ton for coal 
when they can get it from Silesia for $16? 
Not unless we choose to subsidize them 
indefinitely. 

Stalin’s contention was that because we are 
laying down artificial economic prohibitions 
against the normal channels of trade, our 
present allies (1) because they must trade 
and (2) because they cannot stand the con- 
tinued strain of rearmament, will break away. 

His second point, which I think is substan- 
tially more important, was that the Commu- 
nist empire, now operating on internal lines, 
will not withdraw but will consolidate, and 
they will lay the lash on industry and labor 
in the satellite countries, and they will then 
begin to dump economic products. This is 
the long-range break for which they hope— 
that (1) we and our allies will overextend 
ourselves, and (2) that the Russians, having 
the patience and the plan, will chip away 
at our economic alliances. 

This is the reason that in France and Italy, 
in the last 3 months, the old-line, hell-and- 
high-water, revolution-now Communists 
have been flung out of the local parties. 
This is one of the explanations for the trial 
in Prague, and the others that will be up- 
coming in Poland and Rumania. This is 
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consolidation. You've got to get some goats; 
this is a good way to get them. 

But the basic philosophy was spelled out 
in that Congress. This is patience, the long- 
range, squeezing business, and it is based 
upon their belief, to a large extent, that we 
can’t stand it, that we will get impatient, 
that we will try to drive our allies too hard, 
to overextend their economies, and then will 
come the economic collapse. 

If Iam even partially right in this analysis 
of Russian grand strategy, there then arises 
the question of what we in this country 
should do. I think the first thing we must . 
recognize is that allies are very tough to 
deal with; sometimes they are more trouble 
than enemies. This is a new experience for 
us. They don’t always do what we think they 
ought to do, and we become impatient and 
inclined to give orders. 

We must recognize that some of our allies 
have histories and culture and military tra- 
ditions that go back far beyond the first 
arrival of immigrants in this country. We 
must learn to deal with them not in terms 
of great, generous hand-outs, but in terms 
of mutual respect and mutual confidence. 

I think perhaps even more important than 
that we must realize that this situation 
to which no man can see an end can go 
on for 10 years, for 20 years, for 30 years, no 
one knows. But in this situation we must 
remain true to the basic principles that cre- 
ated this country, and call what is left of the 
free world to coalesce around us. And that 
is, in large part, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual—the basic right—to be wrong. 

We are in substantial danger, in my view, 
of confusing dissent with disloyalty, of for- 
getting that today’s minority is very often 
tomorrow’s majority. And I would remind 
you of one statement made by Hitler in 
1933—very little reported—before he came 
into power. He made it in Koenigsberg, in 
East Prussia, and I heard him do it. He 
said, “The great strength of the totalitarian 
state is that it will force those who fear it to 
imitate it.” It is possible for a great nation 
to lose its freedom while preparing to 
defend it. 

And, having spent many years looking at 
my own country from the outside, I cannot 
unduly emphasize the importance of the ex- 
ample that we set in the area of human 
freedom of the traditional rights of the indi- 
vidual, and the impact of that example upon 
our allies abroad. 

I think we must get beyond the position 
that we have occupied for the last few years, 
namely, of permitting the Soviet Union to 
dictate our policy—the belief that they act 
and we react. As Gen. Omar Bradley once 
explained it, we fiy into a fury or into 
despair each time someone rattles a paper 
behind the iron curtain. 

So far as Korea is concerned, I have no 
magic formula, and I doubt that anyone now 
en route to or from Korea has the magic 
formula. Indeed, the President-elect never 
suggested that he did have. 

The important thing about Korea seems 
to me to be this: It was the first combined 
action of free nations to stop aggression. 
Had it not been undertaken, it is likely that 
Malaya, Indochina, perhaps even Japan might 
now have fallen. One thing is certain. If 
this collision with the Soviet Union is in- 
evitable, then we should choose the point 
of collision. We should choose it on our own 
ground and with our own weapons, and the 
mainland of Asia is neither the ground nor 
the opportunity to apply the weapons that 
we command. 

In psychological terms, I think Korea is a 
great testing point for this country. As I 
indicated, no one knows the answer. This 
can go on, no one knows how long. But it 
is an illustration of the position that we 
occupy, where there is neither easy nor quick 
nor final solution. 

I am quite persuaded that the next dec- 
ade will test this country in its stability, its 
sturdiness, its determination to stand steady 
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in its shoes, as no decade has ever before in 
our history. 

Pretending—as I indicated at the begin- 
ning, from the safety of a studio—to be 
something of a student of history, if I had 
my choice, I would choose the next 10 years 
in which to live and be curious. No such 
responsibility has ever been laid upon a 
nation as now rests upon us. 

Think of the nations and the generations 
of people who have lived in comfort, in some 
degree of security, but who have never been 
near the pivot point of history. We are. 

We are it. To me, it is the most exciting, 
important area that any free people has ever 
entered. The fact that we don't know the 
answers—that those of us who wander about 
in Europe and in Washington and in Asia 
can’t find the answers—does not reduce the 
great and unprecedented responsibility that 
rests upon us. 

In my youth I think it was an uncle of 
mine (I am an admiral in the Nebraska 
Navy—I was born and raised in North Caro- 
lina), a whisky-drinking uncle of mine who 
once said to me, “Over and above the crimes 
and the shortcomings that you may read 
about in the Bible or elsewhere, there is one 
that is even greater, and that one is despair.” 
And I think no reporter who has had the 
opportunity, as I have had, to wander about 
this country, has any suspicion that despair 
will play any substantial part in our future 
policy. ‘ 

I have been looking for weeks so that I 
might stop plagiarizing an unknown indi- 
vidual; I have been looking for weeks ‘for 
the source of the phrase, “We should greet 
the unknown with a cheer.’ 


Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Vic- 
tor Lasky, outstanding author, has 
written a brilliant and succinct article 
entitled “Anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union.” In view of the purge of Jews in 
Russia, which we know is gathering mo- 
mentum, this article is timely now, al- 
though Mr. Lasky wrote the article in 
1951, and contains valuable information 
which I would like to make available to 
the Members of Congress, Therefore, I 
Pa inserting it in the Recorp so all may 
read it: 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE SOVIET UNION—STALIN 
Uses JEWS as SCAPEGOATS To DIVERT WRATH 
From His REGIME 

(By Victor Lasky) 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Congress suddenly passed legislation forbid- 
ding American Jews to write to relatives in 
other. lands. Suppose, also that the FBI 
began arresting Zionist leaders and hurling 
them, without trial, into dungeons. Suppose 
that the State Department refused permis- 
sion to American Jews to visit Israel. And 
suppose that American newspapers were all 
controlled by the Government and suddenly 
began denouncing Bernard Baruch, Irving 
Berlin, David Dubinsky, Louis B. Mayer, Ru- 
dolph Halley, Irving H. Kaufman, David 
Lawrence, Walter Winchell, and George 
Sokolsky as “homeless cosmopolitans, people 
without kith and kin, tribeless bastards, rab- 
bits, passportless wanderers.” 

Would—or could—there be any honest 
doubts that official anti-Semitism had come 
to America? 


Yet these suppositions are brutal realities 
for the estimated 2,000,000 Jews in Soviet 
Russia. Arrests of Jewish leaders on such 
fantastic charges as cosmopolitanism; dis- 
appearances of numerous Jewish artists, 
writers, and intellectuals; the destruction of 
Jewish organizations; the abolition of the 
sole remaining Yiddish-language news- 
paper—all these can lead to but one tragic 
conclusion: that the Kremlin is conducting 
an all-out campaign to wipe out Jewish 
culture, 

But apologists for the Red utopia (most of 
whom stomached even the Soviet-Nazi pact) 
insist that this is not really anti-Semitism. 
Unfortunately, too many otherwise knowl- 
edgeable liberals maintain that, even if there 
is much that is deplorable about the 
U. S. S. R., anti-Semitism is impossible there. 
Why? Because it is forbidden by the con- 
stitution. By the same logic the U.S. S. R. is 
the world’s greatest democracy. That, too, 
is written in the Soviet Constitution. By this 
juridical cretinism the Soviet mythmakers 
have been able to fool some people into be- 
lieving that national and racial prejudices 
have been wiped away by the Bolsheviks. 
Only recently, for example, a book reviewer 
in a great metropolitan daily could state, 
as casually as if it was a fixed law in physics, 
that “racial prejudice has no place in the 
Soviet Union.” Ironically, the twisted men- 
talities making up the Fascist crackpot 
movements also insist there is no anti-Semi- 
tism in Russia. Otherwise, how can the 
Gerald L. K. Smiths and the Upton Closes 
continue their refrain that “all Jews are 
Communists” and “Russia is being enslaved 
by the Jews.” 

But, if we are to judge from past reac- 
tions to Soviet events, it will take consider- 
able time before the outside world believes 
there is really anti-Semitism in Russia. 
Mass awareness has always come too late. 
When man-made famine stalked Russia in 
the early thirties, few people believed the re- 
ports that millions of Russian peasants had 
perished. Such reports, the liberals thought, 
were inspired by the reactionaries to dis- 
credit the young Socialist state. By the 
time the non-Communist world learned the 
bitter truths about Stalin’s monumental 
boner in attempting forcibly to collectivize 
the farms, there was no way to aid the vic- 
tims. The same thing occurred with the 
purges which went on consistently in the 
twenties and thirties. . 


JEWS ARE ISOLATED 


This time the victims are Jews. And the 
deadly time lag between the event and the 
realization is dooming the Russian Jewish 
community to isolated suffering. Instead of 
worldwide indignation, the Jewish victims of 
the new Soviet terror can count only on 
apathy, for the most part. Perhaps when the 
present victims of Soviet tyranny are beyond 
our reach, there will be considerable indigna- 
tion and protest—but then it will be entire- 
ly too late. 

For anti-Semitism in Russia is now in the 
stage of violence. For the first time in So- 
viet history, Jews are being menaced physi- 
cally. And the shocker is that Stalin is not 
doing anything to prevent violence against 
them. Outbreaks against Jews are regular 
occurrences in many parts of Russia, par- 
ticularly the Ukraine. According to reliable 
reports reaching the West, summarized re- 
cently by J. L. Teller in the Christian Science 
Monitor, “even more disturbing have been 
assaults on individual Jews in such large 
cities as Moscow, with its 300,000 Jews, and 
Odessa, with its 100,000 Jews. Soviet officials 
are reported reliably to have shown indiffer- 
ence to the complaints of the Jewish victims 
and to have taken no steps to curb the 
mounting frequency of these incidents, not- 
withstanding the formal ban on anti-Semi- 
tism in the Soviet constitution.” 

The tragedy is that there is still specula- 
tion as to whether anti-Semitism exists in 
the Soviet paradise. As early as 1947, News- 
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week, in what was far from the first report, 
had already informed the American public 
that “an unpublicized but nevertheless effec- 
tive anti-Jewish policy which was first 
adopted by the Soviet government at the 
time of the Soviet-Nazi pact has now been 
revived as a corollary to the Soviet anti- 
western campaign.” 

V. M. Molotov had already stated, in an- 
nouncing the Soviet-Nazi pact, that fascism 
was a matter of taste. Nevertheless, the 
Newsweek story was startling. Not that the 
Jews in the Soviet Union ever led a better 
existence than other sections of the popula- 
tion. They suffered equally with the others. 
But here was something new. The Jews were 
being singled out for special repressions, 
Not a crackdown on Jews because they were 
bourgeoise or kuleks, but a crack down on 
Jews as Jews—the classic name for which is 
anti-Semitism. 

The bare bones of the Newsweek story 
have since been given documentary flesh. 
Before me, as I write, is a small mountain 
of tragic material—material which makes a 
newspaperman lose his customary profes- 
sional restraint, particularly if the newspa- 
perman happens to be Jewish. There are 
newspaper reporte by Drew Middleton, Cyrus 
Sulzberger, Edmund Stevens, and other well- 
known correspondents, as well as scholarly 
studies on different aspects of the plight of 
Soviet Jewry by such noted scholars as Solo- 
mon Schwarz, Jacob Lestchinsky, and Harry 
Schwarz. There are studies by the American 
Jewish Committee and the recent documen- 
tation of the Jewish Labor Committee, which 
urged the United Nations to undertake a 
thorough investigation into the practices of 
the Soviet Union in the treatment of mi- 
norities and especially the pogrom that is 
being executed against the Jewish people. 
Note the use of the dread word “pogrom.” 

To deal properly with this testimony would 
take an entire issue of this magazine. Let 
us content ourselves with a few incontro- 
vertible reports. 

Pulitzer prize-winning correspondent Ed- 
mund Stevens, of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, who left Moscow in the fall of 1949, 
has reported: “Even more drastic was the 
systematic campaign to eliminate Jews from 
posts of responsibility and especially from 
positions involving contact with the outside 
world. In a matter of weeks (in the winter 
of 1948-49) all Jews serving with the Soviet 
occupation administrations in Germany and 
Austria were recalled. No more Jews were 
included on foreign missions and delegations. 
Today Jews are not even admitted to the 
special school that trains personnel for the 
Soviet foreign service. The same restrictions 
apply to the Ministry of Foreign Trade.” 


EXPOSED SELVES IN 1949 


In 1949 the masters of the Kremlin re- 
vealed their anti-Semitism to the world. 
They opened fire on Russian Jews under the 
obscene battle cry of “war against the home- 
less cosmopolitans”—words right out of the 
Nazi lexicon. Then they took another lesson 
out of Dr. Goebbels’ master study of how to 
torment Jews. The Soviet press began to 
print, in parentheses, the original Jewish 
names of the cosmopolitans, along with the 
Russian pseudonyms under which they were 
known to the public. 

That this was a brand new practice aimed 
solely at the Jews was denied by a writer for 
the left-wing Daily Compass, of New York, 
who declared: “It is regular Soviet practice 
to print both the pen name and the family 
name of authors when they are mentioned 
in connection with an official or state mat- 
ter.” But, the Daily Compass notwithstand- 
ing, the Soviet press has yet to print the real 
names of Stalin or Molotov (Djugashvili and 
Scriabin) or of any other non-Jew. Still 
aping the foul Nazi press, the Soviet publi- 
cations went the whole hog—publishing car- 
toons of the cosmopolitans which, accord- 
ing to Edmund Stevens, “depicted them with 
oe profiles and the public got the 
point,’ 
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EHRENBERG: AN EXCEPTION 


Only one Jewish writer of prominence 
managed to come through this period of 
anti-Semitic upheaval with his hide and 
huge income intact. 
was a Jew in name only and one of the most 
slavish adherents of the Stalinist regime. 
Ehrenberg apparently won his way back to 
favor by publicly insulting Mrs. Golda Myer- 
son, the first Israeli Minister to the U. S. 8. R. 
at a diplomatic reception. Within hearing 
of such foreign dignitaries as Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, then the United States Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, Ehrenberg said loudly: “I 
can’t bear to hear English, especially when 
spoken by a Russian-born Jewess.” 

According to General Smith, in his book, 
My Three Years in Moscow a few Jews like 
Ehrenberg who hold high positions in the 
Soviet hierarchy are always pointed to by the 
Kremlin to refute any implication of anti- 
Semitism. But during the past decade, it 
seems that Jews have systematically been re- 
moved from influential positions in the So- 
viet Government and the diplomatic and 
armed services. He added this significant 
detail: “From the Foreign Office alone, while 
I was in Moscow (1946—‘*£), Litvinov, Lozov- 
sky, Maisky, and less important but almost 
equally able Jewish officials were relieved or 
relegated to retirement or to positions of 
less importance. 

It might be well to ask any Communist: 
Can you name any Jewish official in any So- 
viet mission abroad? Or ask the comrade 
to cite a single—only one—Yiddish publica- 
tion in the vast Stalinist empire. Ironically, 
not even the Freiheit, the Yiddish Red dai- 
ly published in New York, is permitted to 
circulate in Russia. Yet publications in 
languages of other Soviet nationalities are 
allowed to flourish. 

Even the Soviet satellites are picking up 
the refrain. The Hungarian radio, in a 
broadcast which sounded very much like 
the unlamented Goebbels, recently attacked 
the international Jewish bourgeoisie and the 
international Jewish speculators who co- 
operate with the West German Government. 
And the Communists of the world are now 
bitterly assailing the new Israeli Govern- 
ment. Moscow radio accused Prime Minis- 
ter David Ben-Gurion of cooperating with 
the Nazi clique of Western Germany in or- 
der to prepare a new slaughter of the Jews. 

But why goon? At this late date the prob- 
lem is not to prove that anti-Semitism in 
Russia is government policy. Only those 
who refuse to see will deny the facts. The 
question, as it was with Hitler, is: What can 
we do to save our Jewish brothers? 

In order to do this we must try to under- 
stand the whys of Soviet anti-Semitism. It 
must be understood that the Soviet regime 
is completely amoral—capable of anything 
which would preserve the iron-tight Stalin- 
ist dictatorship. That is why the past three 
decades have been the graveyard of all hopes 
anyone had ever entertained about the 
U. S. S. R. (a monumental work on this sub- 
ject is Julien Steinberg’s Verdict of Three 
Decades). 

The new Soviet anti-Semitism is an invoca- 
tion of the scapegoat technique, which served 
Hitler so well, The Jews have always been 
useful villains. On their shoulders can be 
placed all the faults of the dictatorial regime. 
Even before World War II anti-Semitism had 
been widespread in the Soviet Union. The 
tragic extent was disclosed by the Nazi inva- 
sion, when the conquerors were greeted as 
liberators by millions of Russians. And, ac- 
cording to Solomon Schwarz, of all the ideo- 
logical nonsense brought into the occupied 
Russian areas by the Nazis, only Jew hatred 
met with staggering success. 

“When the war ended,” the noted former 
Moscow correspondent, Eugene Lyons, wrote 
in the Freeman, “the Kremlin apparently de- 
cided to accept and exploit the malicious 
force it had been unable to curb or control. 
Having failed to achieve unity with the peo- 
ple on the higher levels of loyalty to the 
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tegime or Communist ideology, it now sought 
identification with the masses on the lowest 
levels of their primitive prejudices. In a 
perverted fashion Statin chose to come closer 
to his subjects by pandering to one of their 
worst moods. * * + It could be turned 
into a convenient lightning rod to draw at 
least part of the mass discontent away from 
the Soviet masters. * * *” 

Another factor making for the new anti- 
Semitism is the rise of Israel. The birth of 
the new Jewish state was greeted with joy by 
the Jews of Russia, as by their brethren 
everywhere. But Zionism—even the teach- 
ing of the Hebrew language—has long been 
forbidden by the Soviet regime. And in the 
U. S. S. R. enthusiasm for any other nation 
leads to grim repercussions. The un-Soviet 
behavior of the Russian Jews (who flocked 
to the new Israel Embassy in Moscow to seek 
visas to the Promised Land, but were for- 
bidden to leave) whipped the Politburo to 
nazi-like intensity in carrying out its already 
established anti-Semitism program. 

Twice in our time the Jews have been the 
victims of mighty dictatorships. We had no 
trouble in understanding the tragedy in the 
first instance. How long before the world 
understands the second? 


Accomplishments of the Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent sum- 
mary which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 12, 1953, of the ac- 
complishments of the point 4 program. 
This summary should, I believe, be read 
by all Members of the Senate in antici- 
pation of our consideration at this ses- 
sion of authorization and appropriation 
measures for the point 4 program. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: = 


POINT 4 PROMOTES BETTER LIFE IN 35 NATIONS, 
Survey Frinps—AMERICAN EXPERTS BATTLING 
IGNORANCE AND DISEASE IN JOINT PROJECTS 


(By Will Lissner) 


A 15,000-acre desert west of Alexandria, 
Egypt, is being recovered for forage by the 
starving flocks of Bedouins. Ecuador's po- 
tato crop, a main food crop, has been in- 
creased sixfold. El Salvador’s corn crop has 
been expanded fourfold. 

Shepherds in Libya are getting 5 cents a 
pound more for their wool, Tens of thou- 
sands of landless farmers in Egypt, Iraq, 
India, and Pakistan are getting self-support- 
ing farms and homes of their own. Panama 
may soon be self-sufficient in rice. 

All this, and much more in the way of 
home-produced food and goods, is being 
achieved, by tested Yankee know-how, in 35 
underdeveloped countries among poor peo- 
ple ‘with average incomes of $50 to $150 a 
year under the United States program of 
technical cooperation, colloquially called all 
over the world point 4. 

A survey and appraisal of the point 4 pro- 
gram in action has just been completed by 
correspondents of the New York Times in 
the countries in which it operates. They 
saw the crops, the dams, the schools. They 
checked the claims. They asked friend and 
critic whether there was waste, inefficiency, 
graft, bureaucracy. They studied the pro- 
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gram’s merits, sought out its shortcomings. 
These are their findings, direct from the 
field. 

The bold new program is a little more 
than 2 years old, but it builds on years 
of experience in Latin America. Under it 
the United States freely shares its pre- 
eminence in agricultural, industrial, and 
scientific techniques with the less developed 
countries and joins with other developed 
countries in fostering capital investment in 
those areas. 

In less than 30 months the program, oper- 
ated by a few thousand United States 
technicians in collaboration with tens of 
thousands of technicians from the benefited 
countries, has relieved famine measurably 
in specific places, reduced the incidence of 
diseases that keep many areas poverty- 
stricken and set many nations on the path 
of rising living standards, by their own efforts 
and through their own nationals. 

Chimbote, Peru, once a pesthole of malaria, 
is almost completely free of it. The inci- 
dence of malaria in the Shan States of 
Burma has been cut from 50 to 10 percent. 
A typhus epidemic was checked and the 
disease stamped out in Bukan, Iran. In the 
jungles of Burma the scourge of tubercu- 
losis is being brought under control. 

The achievements will multiply. School 
systems emphasizing vocational and tech- 
nical training have been put into operation 
in various countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Latin America. A monetary, 
fiscal, and banking system was introduced 
in Saudi Arabia, Schools of medicine, nurs- 
ing and public health, set up in a number 
of countries, already are being operated in 
several by competent trained nationals. 

The program is neither a charity nor a 
give-away program. Most cooperating gov- 
ernments match or exceed the United States’ 
contribution. The projects are run at first 
jointly by the United States and the coop- 
erating government. This assures that 
United States funds, as well as those of the 
cooperating government, are safeguarded. 

United States aid is limited in amount and 
time. As soon as nationals have been trained 
to the point of competence, the cooperating 
government takes over the project and United 
States assistance ends. The United States 
personnel, whether 1 man or woman or 
10, starts from the beginning “to work itself 
out of a job.” 

By next June 30, some 2,445 United States 
technicians will be on assignment, or will 
have completed assignments, in 35 countries. 
Many are top-flight scientists or adminis- 
trators taken from their laboratories or desks 
for brief periods at great personal sacrifice. 

Thirty-four of those countries will have 
sent 2,862 of their most promising young 
specialists abroad, mostly to the United 
States, as trainees for post-graduate training 
in their specialties. They, and the tech- 
nicians they train in turn, take over from 
the Americans, 

The story is not without its tales of hero- 
ism. One American was shot and killed by 
bandits in the jungles of Burma, while work- 
ing on a geological survey. Hundreds risk 
their lives in pestilence-ridden jungles or 
their health in the rarefied air of the 
Peruvian altiplano. 

Crews of Panamanian and American public 
health workers are risking violence at this 
moment at the hands of primitive Indians, 
seeking to conquer tuberculosis in the wild 
Darien jungles of the isthmus. 

The record highlights shortcomings as 
well as achievements. On the credit side: 

Budgetary control is strict, spending tight- 
fisted but adequate. No scandals in the han- 
dling of funds were reported. Funds are 
stretched because the local contributions 
often are a heavy burden on the cooperating 
governments, 

Projects generally are restricted to self- 
liquidating action programs yielding a serv- 
ice the local government has the means to 
carry on. Quick but substantial results are 
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sought by solutions adapted to local limita- 
tions. 

Projects given priority are those that help 
the cooperating country to help itself. Solid 
foundations are being laid for self-develop- 
ment in countries cooperating fully. 

Substantial coordination has been 
achieved between the programs of the United 
States, the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, the British Commonwealth, France, 
the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. 
Overlapping of the point 4 and United Na- 
tions programs was charged in only one 
country and found there to arise from the 
ignorance of the critic. Cooperation among 
technical experts in the field is good. 

Relations between United States tech- 
nicians and their local counterparts are ex- 
cellent, even in countries racked with anti- 
Americanism. In a few Far Eastern coun- 
tries habits of the Americans are resented as 
high living, but no complaint is made about 
the technicians’ personal conduct. 

Most governments commented that they 
were impressed with the high quality of the 
American experts. Only one government 
complained that the experts were of low 
quality; no evidence was found to support 
the complaint. 

The American experts invariably adapt 
their techniques to local circumstances. No 
evidence was found to support the assertion 
of one United Nations delegate that point 4 
experts used techniques too advanced for his 
country. They do insist, however, that 
projects be designed to yield substantial 
practical results and that training must aim 
at a minimum standard of competence, 
which apparently led to this misunderstand- 
ing. United States experts want their 
money's worth. 

In most countries the policy of “set it up, 
show them how to run it, then go home” is 
enthusiastically appreciated. Only in a few 
Middle Eastern states is it an occasion for 
criticism. 

The program in action has disarmed hostile 
propagandists in all but three countries. 
Even the Communists hesitate to attack it 
because attacks bring out sincere defenses 
by nationals which become, in effect, pro- 
American propaganda. The Russians criti- 
cize the program gingerly at the United Na- 
tions; a Soviet suggestion that it “might” be 
disguised imperialism yielded heated de- 
nunciations from more than a score of dele- 
gates, some of them anti-American. 

Point four operates in a goldfish bowl. In 
striking contrast to the United Nations, its 
status reports are not classified. Missions 
freely admit mistakes, welcome inquiring 
visitors, deflate local claims, render objective 
accounts. A consciousness that the real boss 
is the American taxpayer pervades the opera- 
tion. Congressional supervision in the field 
is good. 

Control by the ambassador or minister on 
the scene has worked well. In only one 
instance, in Lebanon, did the technicians be- 
come involved in local situations. In only 
one instance, in Latin America, did a diplo- 
matic representative hamper the program; 
the offender is generally considered incom- 
petent. 

On the debit side: 

Because of the strict budgetary control, 
basic decisions are delayed, sometimes as 
much as 4 months. Speedier action should 
be sought, but not at the expense of con- 
trol. 

In three countries—Indonesia, Lebanon 
and Ethiopia—point 4 has gone ahead 
with programs with less than the necessary 
minimum of local cooperation. This is prob- 
ably justified under Ethiopian conditions, 
Whether the program in Indonesia or Leba- 
non should be continued is purely a politi- 
cal, not an economic question and should 
be decided by the head of the diplomatic 
mission. 

Regional coordination of development pro- 
grams should ke sought short of interference 


in local affairs. It has been achieved in only 
one area, discussed favorably in two others. 
It would head off wasteful efforts to achieve 
needless self-sufficiency. It must be achieved 
before countries acquire vested interests. 

The point 4 program needs to be geared 
more closely to private investment, by na- 
tionals in countries emerging from colonial 
exploitation and with a sorry experience with 
foreign interests, by nationals and foreign 
investors in others. Even oil-rich govern- 
ments cannot do the job private investors 
can do. Private investment in these coun- 
tries today is probably at the level of $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Given a favorable climate— 
which can only be created by the laws and 
practices of the individual country and by 
enlisting firm public support for the security 
of property rights—the level could rise to 
$10,000,000,000 a year, including $4,000,000,- 
000 from the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico, $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 from Eu- 
rope and $4,000,000,000 from nationals. This 
is no reflection on point four’s administra- 
tors, who are aware of the problem. When 
the program was undertaken, financial cir- 
cles believed investment would be stimulated 
by insured guaranties. Recent experience has 
taught them that the only worth-while guar- 
anty is the “climate” of the recipient coun- 
try. 

Point 4 is involved in a forced-lending ex- 
periment in Brazil. Such inconsistencies 
should be avoided by a blanket policy state- 
ment. The experiment is certain to dry up 
more investment than it creates. 

Point 4’s record in agricultural develop- 
ment and land reform is outstanding. But 
United States spokesmen should not merely 
shy away from efforts by the underdeveloped 
countries to get financial help for indemni- 
fying landowners. They should make clear 
that the American taxpayer will not give a 
dollar to bail out a land-speculating class. 
Compensation for landowners is purely a do- 
mestic affair; the only United States interest 
is that in the few cases where its citizens may 
be involved, they receive equal treatment, 
whatever that might be, with nationals. 

Efforts to get international development 
funds with looser standards than the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment have been properly opposed by 
United States spokesmen as unworkable. 
They should also make clear, however, that 
workable schemes can only be considered as 
a subsidiary to steps that achieve restoration 
of the flow of private investment. 

The United Nations does a better job than 
point 4 of sharing experience among tech- 
nicians, through its publications program. 
Point 4 might well develop cooperative pro- 
grams with American learned societies in- 
terested in the development field. Experi- 
ments in diffusing technical development in- 
formation through professional societies 
have been highly successful. 

Point 4’s shortcomings, in the view of the 
correspondents, are vastly overshadowed by 
its achievements. In most countries, gov- 
ernments and peoples are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the program and the way it is 
being carried out. 


Pornt 4 Topay 


Point 4 has come of age. The survey 
of 35 countries which the New York Times 
publishes today is surely ample proof of 
that. The program is doing enough good in 
enough underdeveloped nations to justify its 
conception and its continuance. 

The “bold, new program” which President 
Truman put forward in his inaugural ad- 
dress on January 20, 1949, was not really new 
nor has it been bold, but it inspired many 
unselfish men and women to carry out valu- 
able missionary work in fields of - 
ture, industry, education, and health. It 
gave a name, an organization, and funds to a 
process which existed haphazardly and pre- 
cariously before. A little psychology, a 
little money, a few devoted experts and a 
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very good idea—these were the ingredients 
of point 4. 

It was just 4 years ago that President 
Truman, almost casually, it seemed; listed 
some points of American foreign policy. 
The fourth point began: “We must embark 
on a new, bold program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and in- 
dustrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 
An economy-minded and politically suspi- 
cious Congress took 16 months to pass en- 
abling legislation and appropriate $34,500,000 
for the first year’s operation. This has now 
grown to $155,600,000 for the 1953 fiscal year. 
The truly wonderful thing about point 4 
is that these relatively small sums do sọ 
much. 

‘The idea, basically, is to provide American 
(or, in many cases, United Nations) know- 
how. More than anything, it is a process 
of teaching, showing, and demonstrating. 
The recipient countries must want the help 
and must provide a large measure of self- 
help. It might seem strange that people 
have to be persuaded, urged, and even begged 
to take our aid, but this is one of the handi- 
caps which point 4, like the whole Mutual 
Security Aid Program, must face. All through 
the Middle and Far East the suspicion that 
the United States is being imperialistic must 
be overcome. The type of enlightened self- 
interest and good will which point 4 rep- 
resents has never been known in those re- 
gions and is not understood. The Commu- 
nists naturally work feverishly against such 
aid, since they rely heavily on popular misery 


. to foster revolutionary trends. 


Generally speaking, however, point 4 wins 
us friends where we need them most— 
in the trouble spots of the world. We must 
not be sanctimonious about what we are 
doing. Point 4 repays itself many times 
over in good will and in helping to raise 
standards of living, which in turn strength- 
ens the forces of anticommunism. In time 
it will even increase markets and invest- 
ment possibilities. 

One of the wisest of eastern statesmen, the 
late Liaquat Ali Khan, of Pakistan, spoke 
during a visit here in 1950 of the disequilib- 
rium which exists in the world. “As I let 
myself ponder over this,” he said, “I sud- 
denly see the United States of America as 
an island—a fabulously prosperous island, 
where God has showered His plenty—but, 
nevertheless, an island. And round this is- 
land I see the unhealthy sea of misery, pov- 
erty, and squalor in which millions of human 
beings are trying to keep their heads above 
water. At such moments I fear for this great 
Nation as one fears for a dear friend.” 

There was—and there still is—reason to 
fear. The economic disparity between us 
and the greater part of the world is one 
of the hardest problems that we face. No 
nation is an island today. Either we help to 
raise other nations toward our heights or 
they will sooner or later drag us down to 
the levels of their misery. 

Point 4 is one answer—a limited answer, 
but a good one so far as it goes. For the 
Eisenhower administration it will be both 
a valuable legacy and a task to carry on, 
One must hope that it will be carried forward 


- vigorously. 


Public Housing in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
an argument against public housing 
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which we used to hear frequently was 
that it deprived local communities of 
needed tax revenues. I am happy to re- 
port to the House that Chicago Housing 
Authority has just announced that dur- 
ing the past year it has made payments 
to local taxing bodies totaling $312,- 
669.86. This is three times the amounts 
collected by local governments in real- 
estate taxes when the same areas were in 
private ownership. 

Chicago, like other large metropolitan 
centers, has a real problem in raising 
the money necessary to carry on the 
many required activities and services of 
municipal government. It has certainly 
been of material help to the city govern- 
ment that from areas where once there 
were slums there are now happy and 
healthful communities which bring into 
the treasuries of local government three 
times as much money as formerly was 
raised through real-estate taxes, 

Moreover, we are now constructing in 
Chicago the finest system of superhigh- 
ways of any city in the world. To do 
this we are wrecking block after block 
of residences, large and small, neces- 
sarily tearing the roofs from over the 
heads of thousands of families. But by 
order of Mayor Kennelley and Commis- 
sioner Gundlock, never have the wreck- 
ers started on the work of demolition 
before provision had been made for the 
families to be dispossessed. In a time 
of acute housing shortage it is doubtful 
if this could have been accomplished 
were it not for the facilities made avail- 
able by Chicago Housing Authority. 
Most of the tenants in low-rent housing 
in Chicago during the past year came 
from buildings being demolished for 
public improvement programs. 

In the evaluation of the public housing 
program expected in the Eighty-third 
Congress it is well that we give thought- 
ful consideration to the wholesomely 
beneficial repercussions of public hous- 
ing upon the problems of city govern- 
ment, including those of raising money 
for municipal expenses and in expediting 
long-needed public improvements. 

As an account of how public housing 
is actually progressing in the second city 
of America, I think my colleagues will 
find interesting and illuminating the re- 
port of the Chicago Housing Authority 
for 1952, which has just come to me in 
the January 15, 1953, issue of its publi- 
cation. The report follows: 

Home building by the Chicago Housing 
“Authority for Chicago's low-income families 
hit a new high in 1952, when CHA put more 
homes into construction than in any year 
since the inception of the public housing 
program in Chicago. Work started on 2,464 
new apartments'in 6 new public housing 
developments and on the second stages of 
building on 2 others. 

These low-rent projects were: 


Dwellings 
Prairie Avenue Courts (second stage) 
26th and South Parkway__..-..-_. 16 
Loomis Courts (second stage) Loomis 
PT teint.) SRA eS a 63 


Philip Murray Homes, 134th and St. 


Lawrence Ave: 1-22. 25 a 500 
Victor A. Olander Homes, Oakwood and 

cake ORS Dy Spee ee eee ee ee 150 
44th and Cicero_.---uw 2... Loe 300 
Grace Abbott Homes (first stage) 

Loomis and 14th St__..--.-..----. - 648 


XCIX—App.——22 


Dwellings 
Ida B. Wells Extension (first stage) 


87th and Rhodes.._....-.---u--i-. 455 
Harold L. Ickes Homes (first stage) 

22d and State Sts_....--..-...-... 332 

TOGO l cenna Seia ie 2, 464 


In addition to these construction starts, 
work was accelerated in the purchase of land 
and the preparation of architectural plans 
on six other new federally aided projects 
and on the second stage of four projects 
previously started. When completed, these 
additional projects will provide a total of 
8,026 low-rent apartments for the city’s low- 
income families. 

The additional projects are: 

' Dwellings 
Prairie Avenue Courts (third and 

fourth stages) 26th and South Park- 


SING ao en ws ec ae er phi oa hn 36 
Grace Abbott Homes (second stage) 

Loomis and 14th Sts._..---.-._-.. 566 
Ida B. Wells extension (second stage) 

87th and Rhodes Ave_..........--. 195 
Harold L. Ickes Homes (second stage) 

22d and State Ao. E 471 
Gov. Frank O. Lowden Homes, 95th 

and Wentworth Ave............-- 128 


SPARTA NNER B O AS DAE A aks ass ime sos ois os 
35th and State Sts............. 
Cabrini extension_.....-.....-.. 
Madison and Western...-...---. 
Trumbull Park extension...........-- 


NEW HOMES OPENED 

Brand-new homes for almost 500 families 
were opened in 1952 in three newly completed 
projects and in the second building on a 
fourth project. About 1,300 CHA tenants 
in existing projects—largely families who 
had increased their incomes beyond the 
amounts allowed for continued occupancy— 
moved to better quarters and their low-rent 
homes were made available to low-income 
families on CHA waiting lists. Since 1948, 
when eviction of overincome families first 
became legally possible, nearly 1,700 of these 
families have moved, and at present only 
about 5 percent of all tenants in CHA hous- 
ing projects have incomes above the limits 
allowed. 

The clearance of slum sites for both the 
city’s housing and other public improvement 
programs, such as highways, hospitals, and 
schools, was materially assisted during the 
year by the opening of CHA apartments. A 
large proportion of the year’s new tenants 
in low-rent housing came from buildings 
being demolished for such improvements. 


VETERANS’ TEMPORARIES CAME DOWN 


Assistance to the relocation of families 
was helped by the raising of income limits 
in the eight city-State-aided relocation proj- 
ects to the $4,000-a-year level for families 
with children and by a slight increase in 
limits for the federally aided projects. In- 
comes of new low-rent housing tenants, how- 
ever, continued to average between $2,400 
to $2,600 a year. 

About half of some 17,000 families still 
living in the path of new housing and other 
clearance programs are estimated to be eligi- 
ble and have priority for public-housing 
dwellings. 

While substantially increasing public hous- 
ing for low-income families, CHA was at 
the same time ahead of schedule in taking 
out of service the veterans’ temporary hous- 
ing projects originally put up in 1946 and 
1947 as a “stop-gap” measure to provide 
homes for returning servicemen and their 
families. During 1952, more than 5600 of 
these family units were taken out of service, 
with the result that the original 3,350 tem- 
porary dwellings have now been reduced to 
1,712, Edison Park Homes, at Touhy and 
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Overhill, Pontiac Homes at Cumberland, and 
Pontiac and Airport Homes, at Sixtieth and 
Karlov, have been completely closed down, 
and the building demolished. In addition, 
wreckers will begin removing structures on 
the rest of the temporary projects in 1953. 
Completion of the “deprograming” is sched- 
uled for 1955. 

CHA is preparing to return an additional 
$200,000 to the city of Chicago as payment 
on its $2,100,000 advances made for the vet- 
erans’ housing program in 1946. This will 
bring the total repaid to $500,000, and indi- 
cations are that as much as $1,000,000 more 
will have been returned to the city by the 
time all of the housing has been taken out 
of service. The return of this money is made 
possible from income netted from the opera- 
tion of the projects. 

From the financial point of view, the year 
1952 was marked with the Authority going 
into permanent financing on its Ida B. Wells 
and Dearborn Homes projects. These are 
now financed with $17,200,000 private bor- 
rowings in 40-year bonds calling for interest 
payments of 2.06 percent. 

As in previous years, the Authority con- 
tinued to make payments to local taxing 
bodies in increasing amounts. A $312,669.86 
payment will be made for the year 1951, total- 
ing nearly three times the amounts collected 
by local governments in real estate taxes 
when the same areas were in private owner- 
ship. 


The Oregon Legislature Felicitates and 
Congratulates the Honorable Douglas 
McKay and the Honorable Richard 
Nixon on Their Elevation to the Offices 
of Secretary of the Interior and Vice 
President of the United States, Respec- 
tively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon: 

House Joint Resolution 1 

Whereas the State of Oregon has been 
highly honored by the appointment of its 
beloved Governor Douglas McKay to the high 
Cabinet office of Secretary of the Interior; 
and 

Whereas the said Douglas McKay by his 
administrative experience as Governor of the 
State of Oregon has amply demonstrated his 
qualifications for this high office; and 

Whereas this Nation will be well serv- 1 by 
Governor McKay in his administration of 
the affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That this the Forty- 
seventh Legislative Assembly in regular ses- 
sion assembled conveys its congratulations 
and felicitations to the Honorable Douglas 
McKay upon his elevation to the Cabinet of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate to the Honorable Douglas McKay, to 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, to the Honorable Guy GORDON, 
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United States Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon, to the Honorable Warne L. MORSE, 
United States Senator from the State of 
Oregon, to the Honorable WALTER NORBLAD, 
Representative in Congrees from the State 
of Oregon, to the Honorable Sam Coon, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Oregon, to the Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
Representative in Congress from the State 
of Oregon, and to the Honorable Harris ELLS- 
WworTH, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Oregon. 
House Concurrent Resolution 2 

Whereas the congratulations and felicita- 
tions of this the Forty-seventh Session of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Ore- 
gon to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower 
have been provided by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 1; and 

Whereas there has advanced from the Sen- 
ate of these United States to the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States a man eminently 
fitted to hold that high office and who re- 
sides on the west coast; and 

Whereas the west coast has been highly 
honored by this advancement; and 

Whereas the Vice President-elect has 
amply demonstrated his vigor and efficiency 
in combating the subversive elements in 
these United States and is by his experience, 
ability, and integrity fully qualified to hold 
the high office to which he has been elected; 
and 

Whereas Ricuarp M. Nixon, as Vice Presi- 
dent of these United States, will become sec- 


ond only to President Dwight D. Eisenhower; 


and 

Whereas it is fitting that this- Forty- 
seventh Assembly in regular session as- 
sembled convey its congratulations and felic- 
itations to RicHarp M. Nixon: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate concur- 
ring therein) That this the Forty-seventh 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
extend its congratulations to the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect, Ricwarp M. NIxon, and express 
its full confidence in his ability and integrity 
to perform the duties incumbent upon him 
as Vice President of these United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate to the Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
to the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, to the Honorable Guy 
Corpon, United States Senator from the State 
of Oregon, to the Honorable Warne L. MORSE, 
United States Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon, to the Honorable WALTER NoRBLAD, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Oregon, to the Honorable Sam Coon, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Ore- 
gon, to the Honorable Homer D, ANGELL, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
Oregon, and to the Honorable Harris ELLS- 
WORTH, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Oregon. 


Joseph William Hanley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include, by request, the following 
article from the Texarkana Gazette of 
December 18, 1952: 


HANLEY Hancrnc Hompurc HERE WHILE 
VISITING KIN 


(By Lucille Holland) 


Joseph William Hanley, a tall, white-haired 
gentleman from Louisiana, a Democrat by 
confession, and a Senate doorkeeper by pro- 
fession, is paying a call to his relatives here 
this week, 

His visit is the tag-end of a 4-month 
sojourn with his kith and kin so numerous 
that he lists them in round numbers: 300 
in Louisiana, 50 in Texas, 20 in Arkansas, 
and 20 in California. 

Right now he’s hanging his formal-looking 
black Homburg hat at the home of some 
cousins, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Dyson, 512 
Wilson Street. 

Mr. Hanley is a Democrat who apparently 
is used to senatorial investigations—every 
time he states a fact he can produce a docu- 
ment to prove it. He has a bulging letter 
file in his inside suit coat pocket in which 
he carries numerous letters he had received 
from the White House. They include nice 
notes from Alben Barkley and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

His identification card certifies that “Mr. 
Joseph W. Hanley is a duly appointed em- 
ployee in the United States Senate * * *” 
and at the bottom in small type appears 
this notation: “Void after December 31, 
1952.” 

But Mr. Hanley, who is proud of his status 
as a resident of Washington, D. C., who votes 
in every election (down in Louisiana, of 
course), isn’t worried about that expiration 
date, He says that every administration has 
some minority party employees. Mr. Hanley 
does not look much like a man who would 
ever be considered a minority, however. He 
towers well above 6 feet, and he isn’t likely 
to be called lean. 

If he loses out in the Republican change- 
over, however, he'll probably be picked up 
by a talent scout to play the part of a Sen- 
ator in the flickers. He out-Senators Tom 
Connally in appearance, 


America’s Most Outspoken Newspaper 
Celebrates Its One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
country’s oldest and most outspoken 
daily newspapers, the News and Courier, 
of Charleston, S. C., celebrated its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary on Jan- 
uary 10, 1953. ` 

The News and Courier, in a century 
and a half of publication, has weathered 
bombardment, earthquakes, Govern- 
ment seizure, fire, blockade, panic, and 
boycott. 

It has taken stands on issues spanning 
the years from the Louisiana Purchase 
and the War of 1812 to the New and Fair 
Deals and the election of General Eisen- 
hower. 

Looking back over those years, the 
newspaper management today says that 
its editors “sometimes were wrong but 
seldom were neutral.” 

When the first issue of the Courier 
reached its powdered and ruffed sub- 
scribers on January 10, 1803. Charleston 
was the fifth largest city in the United 
States, 
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The man of the year, by any stand- 
ards, was Napoleon. The Courier was 
against him. 

The first issue described Napoleon as 
the “Colossus of Europe—that mixture 
of cunning and fierceness which distin- 
guishes him from other men.” The 
newspaper saw the threat of possible in- 
vasion of the New World by the con- 
queror, and “dismemberment of our em- 
pire and the dissolution of the Union.” 

In-much the same tone, newspapers 
today discuss the new Colossus of Eu- 
rope and Asia—Joseph Stalin, 

The Courier prospered along with 
South Carolina on the indigo, rice, and 
cotton economy which preceded the 
Confederate war. Starting as a Federal- 
ist newspaper, it later opposed nullifica- 
tion as espoused by John C. Calhoun. 

One of its outstanding beats involved 
the War of 1812. In those days the best 
and quickest way to get news was to 
board incoming vessels. A Courier edi- 
tor rowed out to a merchantman about 
to enter Charleston harbor February 14, 
1815, and learned that Britain and the 
United States had concluded a peace 
treaty at Ghent nearly 2 months before. 
It was the first word of the treaty to 
reach this country. 

During the Mexican War, the Courier 
and the New York Sun established a 
horseback express which brought war 
news to Charleston 24 hours ahead of 
the United States mail. 

The Charleston newspaper was among 
the first to get news by telegraph. The 
Courier informed its readers in April 
1847 that it was employing the new in- 
vention to receive “general intelligence, 
with the speed of lightning.” 

The newspaper originally opposed 
secession from the Union. But by the 
time South Carolina seceded from the 
Union—hbeing the first Southern State to 
make the move—the Courier was more 
than ready to endorse the action. 

“After long years of suffering and fore- 
bearance,” it declared, “the people of 
South Carolina have thrown off the yoke 
of an odious and infamous Union.” 

When the first shots were fired on 
Fort Sumter the story appeared under 
a one-column head on page 2 of the 
issue of April 13, 1861. Shortly there- 
after, war news was moved to the front 
page—somewhat of an innovation in 
those times. 

The pinch of the Union blockade 
caused the size of the paper to shrink to 
four columns. When Charleston was 
bombarded in August 1863, the Courier 
declared: 

Our ferocious foe * * œ tries the hor- 
rible and brutal resort, without the usual 


notice, of firing upon the city, full of sleeping 
women and children, 


Three months later, as the bombard- 
ment continued, the News and Courier’s 
plant near the waterfront was no longer 
tenable. It moved uptown away from 
the naval guns. 

Federal troops entered Charleston 
February 18, 1865. Three days later the 
Courier appeared with a notice that it 
had been seized by the provost marshal 
and turned over to two Northern news- 
paper correspondents. The correspond- 
ents informed Charlestonians that the 
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Courier henceforth would be “a loyal 
Union newspaper.” 

Within a matter of months, one of the 
Northern correspondents disappeared 
suddenly in mysterious conditions. Still 
later in 1865, the newspaper plant was 
burned out. Its Charleston owners took 
over the paper again November 20, 1865, 
and published as independent a news- 
paper as they could under military re- 
strictions. 

The Courier was merged with the News 
April 7, 1873. The guiding force of the 
News and Courier was the English-born 
editor, Francis Warrington Dawson. 
He had fought with valor for the Con- 
federacy. 

Dawson at first opposed extremist— 
Straightout, as the faction was called— 
resistance to scalawag-carpetbag rule. 
As a result the News and Courier was 
boycotted by many of its subscribers, 
and Dawson was challenged almost daily 
to duels. He opposed dueling and blood- 
shed, and his military record was proof 
enough to convince South Carolina that 
he did not refuse the challenges for lack 
of courage. 

Ultimately, Dawson and the News and 
Courier became staunch backers of 
Wade Hampton and his Red Shirts, who 
recaptured the State government from 
the carpetbaggers and scalawags. 

Ironically, Dawson himself was shot 
down and killed in Charleston, in an 
assassination which did not involve the 
affairs of the newspaper. 

After reconstruction, the newspaper 
opposed a movement in South Carolina 
led by Benjamin R. Tillman which was 
a sort of nineteenth century equivalent 
of the New Deal, on a purely State basis. 

In 1924, its editor at the time, the late 
Robert Lathan, received a Pulitzer prize 
for an editorial captioned “The Plight 
of the South.” 

The News and Courier was tradition- 
ally a Democratic newspaper, of the 
Cleveland-Wilson school. Although it 
did not favor nomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932, it supported him in 
the election against Herbert Hoover. 

But as soon as Mr. Roosevelt took the 
country off the gold standard, the News 
and Courier came out against the New 
Deal. When Mr. Roosevelt proposed a 
whole new concept of legislation which 
the newspaper thought was a violation of 
States rights, the newspaper left the 
Democratic Party. 

Just as the News and Courier had been 
one of the first southern newspapers to 
oppose prohibition, so it became one of 
the first southern newspapers in the 
country to leave the New Deal Demo- 
cratic ranks during the early years of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first term. 

The late W. W. Ball, editor for 23 
years, resisted a threatened boycott of 
advertisers and subscribers who thought 
his anti-New Deal editorials would mean 
Charleston might lose Federal appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. Ball retired January 1, 1951, after 
helping to lead South Carolina out of the 
National Democratic ranks, for the first 
time since reconstruction. The News 
and Courier had advocated the establish- 
ment of the States Rights Party, and 
the States Rights Party took South Caro- 
lina away from Mr. Truman in the 1948 
election. Mr. Ball died October 14, 1952. 


Thomas R. Waring, who succeeded Mr. 
Ball as editor, is the son and namesake 
of another well known Charleston news- 
paperman, who for years edited the 
Charleston Evening Post. The Post and 
the News and Courier are published in 
the same plant. Edward Manigault is 
publisher and Hall T. McGee general 
manager. 

Under Mr. Waring, the News and 
Courier helped initiate the South Caro- 
linians for Eisenhower movement in the 
1952 elections. James A. Best is man- 
aging editor and Frank B. Gilbreth asso- 
ciate editor. 

The News and Courier observed its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary by 
publishing a 64-page supplement Jan- 
uary 11, 1953, telling of its own tradition 
and the tradition of “America’s Most 
Historie City.” The ec*tion included a 
history of the newspaper written by Her- 
bert Ravenel Sass, well known Charles- 
ton author and former member of its 


Competitive Position of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am placing in the Recor an article by 
David Lawrence appearing in the Janu- 
ary 27, 1953, Washington Star. Aside 
from the basic theme of the article, 
which is the competitive position of small 
business in relation to big business, it 
suggests another very basic matter of 
whether our present tax laws are not 
eating into our tax base by stifling the 
normal economic development in our 
country. 3 

The article follows: 

Tax Laws STUNT EXPANSION—NEW ADMINIS- 
TRATION HAS THE OPPORTUNITY Now To 
GIVE SMALL BUSINESS A BETTER CHANCE To 
FINANCE ITSELF 

(By David Lawrence) 

What is the biggest opportunity that the 
administration of President Eisenhower may 
have to improve the economic welfare of the 
United States? 

This question is being asked as members 
of the new regime prepare to fulfill the pledge 
of the campaign to give the country a better 
administration than before. 

The answer lies in a simple pronouncement 
of policy—to stop the monopolistic practices 
which have prevented real competition in 
America. 

For the New Deal and Fair Deal of the 
last 21 years have done more to foster monop- 
oly and prevent the growth of smaller busi- 
nesses, and thus to aid so-called big busi- 
ness to bigger gains, than all the Republican 
administrations in history. 

An examination of the effects of present 
tax laws will reveal the manner in which 
businesses of intermediate size have been 
stunted in growth or strangled while the 
larger businesses have been favored. 

An examination also of the alliance be- 
tween big business and big labor will reveal 
how the rates of wages paid by the largest 
companies have been imposed on the smaller 
companies and how many of the latter have 
been driven to sell or quit the battle as a 
result of such wage rates. 
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The New Deal and Fair Deal have rendered 
lip service to small business, but their con- 
cept of small business ranged from $25,000 
to $100,000 a year volume of receipts. Today 
small business is the company which does 
a business of somewhere between $1,000,000 
and $5,000,000, while big business is the 
class in which $50,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
or more a year is the gross income. These 
larger companies are allowed all sorts of 
privileges by way of a tax base, while the 
smaller businesses actually pay a higher per- 
centage of their net income in taxes than 
do the truly big businesses. 

‘The big businesses today can readily float 
their loans or their stock issues by public 
financing. The smaller businesses, however, 
must get the money out of their yearly earn- 
ings, and the net income they have left after 
taxes is too small to give them any oppor- 
tunity for anything except the slowest rate 
of expansion. 

Any study of the operations of smaller 
business—the companies in the $1,000,000 
to $10,000,000 range of receipts, as contrasted 
with what is really big business, from $50,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 a year—would show 
the handicaps under which the smaller en- 
terprises try to operate. 

It is labor costs, however, which are the 
death-dealing items in the economic struc- 
ture. The Nation-wide -bargaining system, 
whether conducted by one union across the 
country or by local unions governed strictly 
by the instructions of a national union, 
brings about higher and higher costs every- 
where, regardless of the differences in living 
costs, rents, and other items. 

An investigation of the economic effects of 
New Deal and Fair Deal legislation as it has 
cut down opportunity in America and given 
the big businesses a higher percentage of the 
volume of sales in particular industries 
would also be very revealing. 

The Democratic administration has sought 
to give the impression that it has had the 
interests of the smaller companies at heart 
when it investigated what it called oli- 
gopoly—a situation in which not one but 
three or four companies did a preponderant 
share of the business in an industry. What 
was rarely examined was the situation that 
kept the smaller businesses from ever being 
able to compete with the big four or the big 
three in any industry, due to lack of capital 
and the small additions annually to surplus 
caused by the heavy tax drain, 

The record reads as if there has been a 
conspiracy in progress aided by the Demo- 
cratic administration to prevent smaller 
businesses from becoming real competitors 
with large ones. The CIO, for example, 
which has been the biggest single political 
influence in the New Deal and Fair Deal, 
was largely responsible for the passage of 
the excess profits tax law which permitted 
big businesses actually to pay a lower per- 
centage of taxes than smaller businesses, 
This abuse of the principle of capacity to 
pay in taxation was fostered by timid Mem- 
bers of Congress who feared to stand up 
against the demogoguery of the words “excess 
profits.” This law is scheduled to expire next 
July but, unless smaller businesses get the 
right in a new tax law to reinvest their earn- 
ings and to take substantial deductions for 
capital invested in new plant and equipment, 
the days of business competition will be 
numbered in America. 

President Eisenhower has a chance to in- 
crease the payrolls in the smaller cities and 
towns and actually to enable them to meet 
the equivalent of the wage rates of larger 
companies by reason of the lower cost of 
living in the country areas—but this cannot 
be accomplished if New York’s scale of wages 
has to be paid by small companies located 
far away from the metropolis. It’s an inter- 
esting opportunity for the new administra- 
tion—not to penalize big business but to 
give small business a better chance to finance 
itself and become an effective competitor. 
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Economic Relations Between Italy and 
the Trieste Free Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which appeared in the 
November 1952 issue of Italian Affairs, 
may prove of great interest to our col- 
leagues. It goes far to remove consider- 
able misunderstanding. 


EcoNoMIc RELATIONS BETWEEN ITALY AND THE 
TRIESTE Free TERRITORY 


It is often claimed outside Italy that the 
Trieste question is one of pure sentiment, 
that economically the city and its territory 
are of no real value to the rest of the country, 
and indeed that the port of Trieste is far 
more important for territories north and east 
of it than for any part of the Italian State. 

In a recent speech delivered at Toplice, 
Marshal Tito stated: “The Western Powers 
have brought strong pressure to bear upon 
us for the solution of the question of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. But these Powers are 
on the side of Italy. This sort of thing can- 
not goon. For Italy the Trieste question is 
of no particular significance. Trieste under 
Italian rule is condemned to death. Italy 
has dozens of ports as large as Trieste, where- 
as for us Trieste is of the greatest economic, 
national and geographical importance.” 

If this last statement were a sound argu- 
ment, Switzerland, for instance, would be 
fully entitled to claim possession of Genoa 
and of a “corridor” of territory to reach it. 

Marshal Tito’s other two assertions appear 
to take no consideration of facts. 

The holocaust of over 600,000 Italian sol- 
diers during World War I in order to secure 
Trieste and Trento for Italy; the martyrdom 
of thousands of Italians who attempted to 
resist the Yugoslav Communist occupation of 
Trieste in 1945; the constant and intensive 
action of the Italian Government since 1945 
to save the Italian character of Trieste and of 
its territory, prove, without any possibility of 
doubt, the great national significance of the 
Trieste territory for the Italy of today, as it 
was for that of yesterday, as it will be for that 
of tomorrow. 

Italy’s right to the possession of Trieste 
and its territory, from all points of view— 
racial, historical, geographical, political, and 
cultural—has been recognized repeatedly and 
at all times, by all those who have inquired 
into the question: by the Russians of the 
‘Tzarist period, as well as by those of Stalin’s 
time; by the Governments of France, Great 
Britain, the United States, after the First and 
after the Second World War; by experts of all 
countries who visited Trieste in 1919 and in 
1946; and finally by the Yugoslavs themselves. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell upon 
this point. The object of this article is 
rather to point out, on the basis of definite 
data, the closeness of the economic ties asso- 
ciating Trieste and its territory with the rest 
of Italy, data, which incidentally prove the 
unsoundness of the claim that Trieste un- 
der Italian rule is condemned to death, 

(a) The Pontebba railway (which crosses 
the Italo-Austrian frontier at Tarvisio) and 
that of the Isonzo valley (crossing it at Piedi- 
colle), place the port of Trieste in a most 
favorable position for direct trade with west- 
ern Austria and southern Germany. This 
trade, however, can only be fully developed 
within “the wider field of international ex- 
changes between Italy, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, and in that of inter-European exchanges 
in general, 


(b) Between 1919 and 1938 Trieste, its port, 
and the rest of what should form the Trieste 
Free Territory, received extremely generous 
contributions from the Italian Government 
for public works, and the Trieste industries— 
shipbuilding yards, refineries, canning plants, 
etc.—were not only developed very largely by 
means of fiscal exemptions and other facili- 
ties, and subsidies granted by the Italian 
Government (also extended to steamship 
lines), but they are all closely dependent on 
the Italian market. 

All the industrial plants existing in the 
Trieste area under the Austrian régime in 
1915 continued to operate and were consider- 
ably developed after 1918, and its annexation 
to Italy led to the creation of many new ones 
with Italian capital and expert Italian staffs, 
which acquired great national as well as local 
importance. The mineral and vegetable oil 
refineries, the chemical, mechanical, iron and 
steel, food production, and paper industries 
came to represent an imposing mass of eco- 
nomic activities which owed their rapid de- 
velopment to the Italian market. In Trieste 
and the surrounding district alone the num- 
ber of industrial firms, which in 1927 were 
3,628 in all, rose in the next 10 years to 
13,988, ~ 

The contribution of Trieste and its terri- 
tory to Italian economic production is fully 
illustrated by the following data, which ap- 
pear all the more significant if we bear in 
mind that the area of the Free Territory of 
Trieste (717.86 km.) is barely 0.25 percent of 
the whole territory of Italy, and that its 
population (327,500 inhabitants) is less than 
1 percent of that of the nation as a whole. 

Shipbuilding in the Trieste dockyards 
amounted to 16 percent of the total Italian 
output, while the Sant’Andrea works for ma- 
rine motors turned out one-third of the total 
Italian production in this field. 

The canning industry (fish products) and 
breweries produced 3.4 percent of the total 
Italian output in 1951, the paper mills in 
the same year produced 5.6 percent (for cig- 
arette paper and mouthpieces 52.55 percent, 
and for playing cards 50 percent). The tour- 
ist industry, too, was of no small account; 
9.6 percent of foreign visitors to Italy came 
through Trieste, reducing the average of the 
unfavorable balance of payments by 7 per- 
cent. 

These figures show what the economic 
activities of the Trieste area mean for Italy, 
and also prove their complementary char- 
acter in the general picture of the nation’s 
industries. 

The data of the shipping activities of the 
port of Trieste during the years preceding 
World War II, both as to tonnage and as to 
nationality, will enable us to estimate the 
importance of the economic bonds between 
the Free Territory and Italy: 


Shipping in the port of Trieste 
[In thousands of tons} 


Total of arrivals and 


20 | 1,534 | 2,073 
18 | 1,305 | 1,802 
19 | 1,781 | 2,407 
24 | 1,771 | 2,445 
16 | 1,313 | 2, 186 
23 | 2,255 | 3, 185 
1 74] 100 
1 73| 100 
1 74| 100 
1 72| 100 
1 60 100 
1 71 100 


After the Anglo-American and Yugoslav 
occupation of the Trieste area shipping re- 
turns were seriously reduced, with grave re- 
sults to Italy's economy. 
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The figures for Yugoslay overseas traffic 
were as follows: 


Trieste shipping by flags 
[In thousands of tons} 


Total of arrivals and 


departures: 
932. 146 560 | 2,141 
124 441 | 1,802 
162 586 | 2, 481 
177 613 | 3, 155 
7 26 100 
7 2B 100 
6 24] 100 
6 19 100 
Traffic returns through the Trieste cus- 


tomshouse (Italian trade excluded) in the 
years 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, were as 
follows: 


Yugoslav overseas traffic 
[In thousands of tons] 


Trieste 
Yugoslav Percent- 
Year and Total 
ports | Fiume | 98° 
1, 140 169 9.3 1,809 
2,310 194 7.7 2, 504 
, 387 255 7.5 2,642 
£ 1, 902 110 5.5 2,012 
MEF EESE 2,216 245 10.0 2, 461 


Imports into 
Trieste 


Trieste.-........- 


Even if the Trieste Free Territory were ac- 
tually set up it would certainly not enjoy a 
peaceful economic existence, but would have 
a budget in a permanent state of deficit. 

For the second half of 1952 the estimate 
prepared by the Allied Military Government 
of expenditure for zone A of the Free Ter- 
ritory amounted to 21,111,832,000 lire, as 
against a revenue of 15,351,466,400 lire, leav- 
ing a deficit of 5,760,365,000 lire. This will 
have to be paid, as in previous years, by the 
Italian treasury, which will also have to pro- 
vide an extra contribution of 712,800,000 lire 
in subsidies to the shipping industry; a total 
payment by the Italian treasury of 6,473,- 
165,600 lire. 

From September 1947 to the end of June 
1952 the Italian Government has had to pay 
over 71,000,000,000 lire to balance the budget 
of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

It is obvious, however, that if the area of 
Trieste were placed once more under full 
Italian sovereignty a considerable part of 
the expenses due to the existing situation 
would cease. Moreover, the uncertainties 
and inequalities in the matter of organiza- 
tion, which at present handicap the expan- 
sion of the trade of Trieste would be elimi- 
nated, thereby bringing about, directly and 
indirectly, a very considerable reduction in 
the budget deficit now existing. 
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Dulles’ Speech to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Walter Lippmann entitled “The Dulles 
Speech,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post on January 29, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘ToDAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DULLES SPEECH 


Mr. Dulles’ speech on Tuesday evening 
Was not a declaration of policy by the new 
administration. That can come only later 
and perhaps it will not come at all in re- 
sounding pronunciamentos. The speech 
was rather, so it seemed to me, like the con- 
versation when guests at a banquet are still 
drinking their tomato juice and Coca-Cola 
before they take their seats at the table, 
That may perhaps be the reason why it was 
written in the pseudo lowbrow language, 
and why it ignored, so it seemed to me, the 
famous maxim of Franklin P, Adams for edi- 
tors, writers, and orators, that the average 
man is a great deal above the average. 

The fundamental conception of the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy is, however, 
laid down once again in this speech. It is 
that the Muscovite empire is too big for 
the peace and welfare of this country and 
its allies and friends, and that a global truce, 
a condition of coexistence, cannot be at- 
tained unless the range of the power exer- 
cised from Moscow is reduced—in Eastern 
Europe and in China, 

Mr. Dulles was at great pains to reassure 
this country and the world that the admin- 
istration is not thinking of bringing about 
this reduction of the Soviet empire by a 
war of liberation. While he was unquestion- 
ably speaking the truth, speaking with com- 
plete sincerity, the uneasiness will continue 
until President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles are able to show, or at least to in- 
dicate, how such a tremendous objective 
might be achieved without resort to a major 
war. 

The indications which have been given to 
the public thus far have, I regret to say, done 
much more harm than good in the way of 
creating confidence that their purposes can 
be achieved without a world war. For the 
public has been aliowed to suppose that they 
think that the Stalinist empire can be made 
to disintegrate by propaganda and subversive 
activity—that these are the chosen instru- 
ments of the administration in realizing its 
aims, 

In this conception, which I believe to be 
largely a misunderstanding, there is a fright- 
ening naivete, a dangerous simple-minded- 
ness, which grossly overestimates the power 
of propaganda and subversive activity and 
grossly underestimates the powers of a mod- 
ern police state. Until the disparity between 
the objectives of the administration and the 
means allegedly proposed to carry them out 
cease to be as great as they appear to be now, 
the administration will not command con- 
fident support. 

Yet it is true that the reduction of the 
Soviet empire without war is by no means 
a utopian policy, It is, I believe, a necessary 
and a feasible policy. The general misun- 
derstanding which envelops the Eisenhower- 
Dulles position is due, I believe, to their 
having done nothing to dispel the fallacy 


that the only alternative to war is propa- 
ganda, The real alternative to war is diplo- 
macy, which consists in creating situations 
and offering choices that favor the forces of 
disintegration. 

The trials and purges in Eastern Europe 
and in Russia itself are, whatever else they 
mean and portend, evidence of a high proba- 
bility that the forces of disintegration inside 
the Soviet orbit exist and have great poten- 
tial strength. While the full pattern of 
what is happening is still not unfolded, it is 
certain that the Kremlin is reacting to what 
it must regard as a serious danger. This is 
not a course of action chosen because it 
promises great gains. There is some kind 
of great danger compelling the Kremlin to 
act. Not since Stalin made his pact with 
Hitler has he had to do so very many things 
to alienate his followers and sympathizers in 
the West in order to do what he feels is 
necessary to save himself at home. 

It is reasonably clear, I think, what that 
danger is. It is the constant and recurring 
danger of the resistance and the revolt of the 
satellites along the line opened up by Tito. 
We can now say, I think, that the Soviet 
conquest of Eastern Europe was never fully 
consummated, that the nationalism of the 
people of Eastern Europe is so deep and so 
enduring that even Moscow-trained Commu- 
nists, even the very agents of the Kremlin, 
come under its spell and are infected and 
assimilated by it. They may be Communists, 
as Tito is, but the national spirit is stronger 
than the Stalinist ideology, and there is an 
irresistible tendency for the Communists in 
Poland to become Polish, not Russian, Com- 
munists, for the Czechs to become Czech and 
not Russian Communists, and so on for all 
the satellites. 

This national feeling is provoked and 
aroused by the crude and brutal exploitation 
that the Russian Empire imposes upon its 
satellites. They are treated not as comrades 
in the world revolution but as conquered 
colonies of Russia. That is what drove Tito 
into rebellion, and that is what keeps the 
whole of Eastern Europe in a state of barely 
suppressed rebellion, which requires re- 
peated purging and terrorism to keep it 
under control. 

The real problem, therefore, is not how to 
incite the rebellion, which, if it is to be 
powerful, must be native, but rather how to 
open up choices when rebellion is ripe by 
which movements of independence can be- 
come reasonably safe and advantageous. 


Independence Folks Go All Out To 
Welcome Trumans on Return—Thou- 
sands at Station, Hundreds at Home 
Warmly Greet Ex-President and Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include the 
following article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of January 23, 1953, by Edward 
F. Woods, of the Post-Dispatch staff, en- 
titled “Independence Folks Go All Out 
To Welcome Trumans on Return”: 
INDEPENDENCE FOLKS Go Att Out To WEL- 

COME TRUMANS ON RETURN—THOUSANDS AT 

STATION, HUNDREDS AT HOME WARMLY GREET 

Ex-PRESIDENT AND WIFE 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., January 22.—They 

rolled out the red carpet here last night for 
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Harry Truman in a homespun homecoming, 
and Harry Truman assured his neighbors 
that he is here to stay: 

Speaking for himself and his wife Bess, the 
former President told a crowd of thousands 
at the rail station: 

“We're back home for good.” 

Twenty-five minutes later, he and his wife 
walked hand-in-hand through the doors of 
their home at 219 North Delaware Street and 
closed them. 

The photographers’ floodlights on the lawn 
went out and the interior of the house be- 
gan to darken. Across the street from the 
Truman home hundreds of persons began 
quietly to disperse. 

The transition of President Harry Truman 
to Citizen Harry Truman was now completed. 
TOWN’S BIGGEST RECEPTION 

The scene at the stately Truman home, 
known to old-time residents of these parts 
as the Wallace mansion, was an appropriate 
topper for all of the expressions of friendli- 
ness which the former President had received 
throughout the long trip home from Wash- 
ington, beginning at Washington Union Sta- 
tion Tuesday night just a few hours after 
the Presidency passed into the hands of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Never in the history of this little town had 
anything been seen that approximated the 
reception that Truman received when he ar- 
rived here last night and alighted from the 
presidential private car placed at his disposal 
by Eisenhower. 

The thousands on hand at the station 
sent up a mighty roar as the former Presi- 
dent got off the train. A band played the 
Missouri Waltz, and an escort of Independ- 
ence and State police hauled and pulled to 
get him and Mrs. Truman to a platform 
where the formal welcome took place. 


HIS WAR BUDDIES IN CROWD 


Truman, who is not a tall man, was swal- 
lowed up in the dense throng as he wormed 
his way through this gathering of old ac- 
quaintances, many of whom he knew by their 
first names long before he achieved eminence 
as United States Senator, Vice President, and 
then President of the United States. 

In the crowd were his buddies of World 
War I, standing under a large sign lettered 
“Battery D, One Hundred Twenty-ninth 
Field Artillery.” There were American 
Legion banners and massed flags. 

The crowd cheered as Truman and his 
wife eventually mounted a speaker’s plat- 
form. The best efforts of Mayor Robert 
Weatherford to go through a scheduled, but 
not entirely necessary, introduction of a 
small-town boy who had made good were all 
but drowned out by shouts of “Hi, Harry,” 
“Hi Bess,” and “Where’s Margaret.” Miss 
Truman is in New York. 

The best and probably most fitting intro- 
duction the mayor could make was finally 
accomplished. 

“You will always be homefolks to us,” he 
said, addressing Mr. and Mrs. Truman. “Wel- 
come home, neighbors.” 

A great roar went up from the crowd as 
the former President stepped up to a micro- 
phone, head bared, and waved to his friends 
with both hands. 

“I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this reception,” Truman said, “I never ex- 
pected it and therefore it is much nearer to 
my heart.” 

Then in a jovial mood, Truman went on to 
tell his fellow townsmen things he had been 
telling others throughout the long ride home 
from Washington. 

His listeners laughed appreciatively as the 
former President reminded them that he 
now is out of a job and as soon as he gets 
through with some unpacking he will be 
open for dinner invitations because he prob- 
ably will be going hungry. 

Mrs, Truman, he said, as she eyed him 
quizzically, has appointed him official un- 
packer of goods and chattels. He said that 
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the work laid out for him‘is 3 months’ work 
for six men. 
When he gets through, Truman went on: 
“I will be open for dinner engagements and 
I'l ‘probably be hungry.” He added that he 
also will be open for job offers. 


PEOPLE LINE ROUTE HOME 


Descending from the speaker’s platform at 
the end of the informal speech, he and Mrs. 
Truman were driven by motor caravan along 
seven city blocks to their home. The streets 
were lined with men, women, and children, 
who applauded and shouted greetings as the: 
homecoming couple drove. by. 

Arriving at the Truman-home, the couple 
‘was greeted by hundreds of persons massed 
across the street and kept there by- police. 
The band of William Chrisman High School 
ot Independence, from which both Truman 
atid his wife were graduated many years ago, 
Was On hand to provide flourishes and ruffies. 

Truman received a great ovation as his 
gutomobile swung into the curb at the front 
of his home, with police sirens wailing and 
the flashing red lights of their automobiles 
giving the arrival of the distinguished couple 
an aura of urgency which did not, it ap- 
peared, fit into the leisurely and relaxed 
manner in which they were moving toward a 
new adjustment in their lives. ~*~ 

There was no loud-speaker in front of the 
home and Truman obviously was distressed 
when he was unable to reply to the demands 
of the crowd for a few words. For the first 
time since Truman’s last whistle-stop tour 
iti behalf of the Democratic national ticket 
there were shouts of “Give ’em hell, Harry,” 
but Harry was in no mood to give anybody 
hell,” 

PRAISE FLABSERGASTS BAND ` 

It was so dark in front of the Truman 
home that many of those massed across the 
street were unable to see the former Presi- 
dent. But just before he entered the iron- 
fenced lawn of what used to be the summer 
White House, he impulsively waiked into the 
giare of automobile headlights and headed 
for the band which had been playing. 

: Thus distinguishable, Truman again re- 
ceived applause, to which he responded with 
smiles and waves of his hands. 

He stepped up and shook the hand of one 
of the teen-age players in the band and re- 
marked: “You fellows play as good as the 
Marine Corps band.” The young musicians 
were so flabbergasted by the sudden atten- 
tion from such an important personage that 
they almost did not get another toot out of 
their horns. 

:Mrs. Truman, carrying a large bouquet of 
roses, stood by the former President's side as 
he chatted with reporters before going into 
the yard of his home. 

Not since the Truman party left Washing- 
ton had reporters seen the man from Inde- 
pendence so mollified by a demonstration of 
affection, of which he experienced many. 

“If I was being elected to something, I 
could understand this,” he said. 

Inquiries as to what he might have on his 
schedule for today brought a studied re- 


sponse. 
“This is the climax,” he said. 
about tomorrow.” 


HIS FIRST DAY AT HOME 


This morning the former President took 
his place at a desk as a private citizen and 
happily leafed through hundreds of con- 
gratulatory telegrams pouring in from all 
sections of the United States. | 

He went to Kansas City in a State high- 
way patrol car driven by Sgt. Arthur Bell, 
who served in Truman's famous Battery D 
in World War I and for a time at least, will 
serve as Truman’s bodyguard. 

He arrived inconspicuously at the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building and went directly to 
the office set up for him on the eleventh 
floor. There he was greeted by his personal 
secretary, Miss Rose Conway, who began 


“Don't worry 


snowing him under with stacks of mall and 
telegrams. 

Twenty minutes later Truman invited re- 
porters into his office for an informal chat. 
He was dressed in a dark double-breasted 
suit, white shirt and the same blue tie he 
wore for the inauguration. He appeared 
well rested ahd’ happy, talked without re- 
straint. 

He cleared up the circumstances under 
which Major-John Eisenhower was brought 
home from the Korean battlefront for his 
father’s inauguration, saying: 

“Major John didn’t want to come home. 

I told Clark (Gen. Mark Clark, far eastern 
commander) to send him home. 
t “I thought he ought to be here for his 
father’s inauguration, and if anyone wanted 
to raise hell about it Clark could say I 
ordered it.” 

Truman slept well last night. In fact he 
overslept. He did not get up until 7:30; 
2 hours beyond his usual rising time. 


ANOTHER OFFER TO WRITE BOOK 


He disclosed that in his'mail today there 
was another offer to write a book. 

“Everybody is after me to write a history 
of this period,” he continuéd. “Actually, I 
would like to impress young people with this 
wonderful Republic they have grown up in, 
and that the Republic is the result of strug- 
gle for liberty and freedom, and that is the 
only way the Republic can be maintained.” 

He said in connection with future employ- 
ment that he had just left the greatest office 
in the world, the most honorable job a man 
ean hold. 

“I will do nothing to reflect on that great 
office,” he said. 

Herbert Hoover, he said, had handled him- 
self in perfect conformity with the high 
standards he was setting down for himself, 
Then with a-chuckle he said: 

“Hoover has suggested to me that we 
ought to have a reunion of ex-Presidents.” 

He and Hoover are the only ones living. 

Asked by the Post-Dispatch whether he 
would embark on the same career if he had 
it to do all: over again, Truman ‘said that 
careers have a way of shaping themselves and 
added: 

“I would give anything in the world to have 
50 years ahead of me instead of behind me.” 

He was pressed again on the subject of 
possible future political activity, specifically 
whether he would run for Congress. 

“At present, there is no possibility of my 
running for Congress,” he replied. “I'm not 
going to run for anything.” 

He spoke again of plans to take a long and 
leisurely trip “where I can’t reach a telephone 
and the telephone can’t reach me.” He said 
the purpose of this trip would be rest and 
it would be separate. from a foreign travel 
project he is carrying around in the back of 
his mind. 

Somewhat sentimentally the former Pres- 
ident reflected on his trip home from Wash- 
ington, 

“There were 6,000 people in Washington to 
see me off and when that blasé town turns 
out like that it’s something,” Truman said. 
“There were 10,000 people at Independence 
last night. I was floored by the crowds. It 
knocked me for a goal.” 


WOMEN WEEP AT ONE STOP 


The last leg of the former President’s 
homeward trip began yesterday afternoon 
at St. Louis and was studded with friendly 
turnouts wherever his train stopped or even 
hesitated. 

At Washington, Mo., the first stop out of 
St. Louis, he told a trackside audience that 
he had never been treated so well as he had 
been on this trip home. 

At this stop, an enterprising young man 
named Steve Otto managed to get himself 
hoisted within reaching distance of Truman 
and asked him to buy a ticket to a card 
party. 
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“I’m out of a job: and don’t have any 
money,” Truman told the boy, and then 
suddenly changed his mind and said “Oh, 
well, I'll “buy one.” Steve got two of Tru- 
man’s quarters and Truman got a ticket to 
a Parent-Teachers’ Association card party. 

Women stood on the bank above the rail- 
road tracks at Washington, openly weeping, 
as the train pulled away with Truman, and 
his wife waving farewell. 

Later he struck out again on one of his 
walks through the train. An earlier one 
took him all the way to the engine. 

To an Air Force officer who stood up and 
told him good-by, Truman replied: 

“You're not saying good-by to me. 
just saying so long. Ill be back.” 

Entering a coach; Truman told persons 
who started to rise in deference to his pres- 
ent—or former—position; 

“Sit down or I'll turn around and go the 
other way.” 

A woman introduced herself to Truman 
and said she was from California, 

“California is a good-place to go in the 
winter time but I prefer Missouri,” Truman 
said. 

Clare Tallman, 5-year-old daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Frank Taliman, of Kansas City, 
had a toy corn-cob pipe in her mouth as 
Truman started past her._ 

He did a double take, stopped and in- 
quired: 

“What kind of tobacco do you smoke, little 

girl?” 

“I` don’t smoke,” said Clare primly and 
Truman joined in the resultant, laughter. 


BANTER AT JEFFERSON CITY 


At Jefferson City, a Democratic stronghold 
where the’ former President’ always feels at 
home, the banter between Truman and his 
friends was give-and-take, ~ 

One -overawed admirer shouted, “Where’s 
that homburg, Harry?” a reference to the 
headpiece Truman wore to’ mie Eisenhower 
inaugural. 

“It’s locked up,” he quipped. The crowd 
loved it. 

“Harry, bring the boss out,” another in 
the group shouted. 

“She’s comin’,” Truman replied, and with- 
in a moment Mrs. Truman appeared to get 
a solid round of cheers. 

“Where’s Margaret?” 
manded to know, 

“She had to go back to New York,” Tru- 
man replied in mock seriousness. “You know 
she’s the only one in the family workin’ 
now.” 

The Jefferson City interlude was marked 
by demands that Truman run for Senator, 
President, anything. 

“I'm too old to run for anything now,” he 
said, but nobody present seemed to believe 
him, 

He was presented with a scroll of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the State Senate which said, 
in part: 

“It is the consensus of the Senate of the 
State of Missouri that he continue to give 
to the Nation in this challenging period of 
his wisdom, counsel, and experience on mat- 
ters of public policy and procedures.” 

The former President allowed that in view 
of that sentiment he might be down to Jef- 
ferson City to do a little lobbying with the 
legislature. 

It had been expected that Gov. Phil M. 
Donnelly would be at the station to greet 
Truman but he did not show up. However, 
Lt. Goy. James T. Blair was on hand to ex- 
change pleasantries with his close friend. 

At Tipton, Truman received a gift of a ham 
and invitations to “come back and see us, 
Harry.” 

At Sedalia, an admirer presented him with 
a color photograph. 

He held it up and announced it was a 
picture of Margaret. 

He took another look and added, “Well, I 
see the old man is in it, too.” 


You're 


still another de- 
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KANSAS CITY FRIENDS ON TRAIN 


A group of friends from Kansas City joined 
the Truman party in St. Louis and made the 
trip across the State. 

From Independence came Renick Jones, 
clerk of the Kansas City Court of Appeals 
and an Independence city councilman, 
Jones said he had known Truman and Mrs. 
Truman for 30 years and had had a long 
heart-to-heart talk with Truman on the 
train. 

He said that Truman, in discussing his 
future, had told him that he would not take 
on any kind of business venture which would 
call for his former position as President to 
be exploited for commercial purposes. 

Truman expressed a desire to take it easy 
and adjust himself to his new situation, 
Jones continued, and Mrs. Truman told him, 
he said, that as soon as Margaret gets her 
singing schedule straightened out and comes 
home the whole family is going to take a 
long trip. 

Jones said he told Truman that a lot of 
people would like to see him run for the 
Senate. He quoted Truman as replying that 
he doubted he would do that because he will 
be 73 when the next opening occurs in the 
Senate. 

Jones summed up what all of those close 
to the former President during the last few 
days have observed: 

“He seems to be relieved. He’s like a dif- 
ferent person. He just loves to sit there and 
talk.” ` 


Correspondence Between Hon. Clyde R. 
Hoey, of North Carolina, and Miss 


Janette Manring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix to the Recorp a letter 
which I received from Janette Manring, 
route 1, Browns Summit, N. C., which 
was written January 23, 1953, together 
with my reply. 

Miss Manring is a 13-year-old girl in 
the seventh grade at Monticello High 
School. Her request is most unusual but 
evidences the fact that at least some of 
our young people are thinking in terms 
of duty and service, and I think her in- 
quiry demonstrates that she possesses a 
fine outlook on life. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


Browns Summit, N. C., January 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLYDE R, Hoey, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am a 13-year-old girl in 
the seventh grade at Monticello High School. 
I am writing to ask what I can do for my 
country. My brother was killed fighting in 
Korea for the country he loved. I want todo 
something for it too. Please tell me what I 
can do. If you can’t think of anything 
please ask President Eisenhower. Write and 
tell me at this address: Miss Janette Man- 
ring, route 1, box 337, Browns Summit, N. C., 
care of Mrs. W. T. Smith. 

Respectfully yours, 
JANETTE MANRING. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1953. 
Miss JANETTE MANRING, 
Care of Mrs. W. T. Smith, 
Browns Summit, N. C. 

My DEAR JANETTE: I have your letter of 
January 23, and I note with interest that 
you are 13 years old and in the seventh 
grade at Monticello High School. 

I sympathize with you in the loss of your 
fine brother who was killed while fighting for 
his country in Korea. 

It is always a glorious thing to serve one’s 
country. Some are called upon, as was the 
case with your brother, to die for his coun- 
try. Others are called upon to live for their 
country. I see from your letter that you 
realize the high privilege of living for your 
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country and that you wish to do something 
definite in its behalf. 

It is not easy to point out any one partic- 
ular thing that you might do for your coun- 
try, but it is a matter more of everyday liv- 
ing, of maintaining your fine ideals, and im- 
parting to others your spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism. 

The most important thing that you or 
any other person can do today to aid our 
country is to do everything possible to in- 
crease unity in thought and action among 
our people and inculcate a spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to our country and its ideals, 
and to cooperate fully in all movements and 
plans for the betterment of our community 
life and the strengthening of our national 
fabric of government. | 

While these are general things, yet they 
are by no means unimportant. They rank 
along with the high tradition of service and 
sacrifice of those who actively fight for their 
country, and if you engage your talents and 
your interest in carrying out the policies I 
have indicated you will be making a real con- 
tribution to the country which you love and 
to the liberty and freedom which it preserves 
and safeguards for all of us. 

I am glad to have had your letter, and I 
am giving you my own best thought with 
reference to the service that you can render, 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
CLYDE R. Horr. 


Reorganization Plans Submitted to 
Congress, 1949 to 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert a chart of statistics showing the 
action of Congress on 21 reorganization 
plans presented in the years from 1949 
up to and including 1952. 


Reorganization plans under the Reorganization Act of 1949 on which there was a recorded vote in Congress 


Total vote 


BRE 


SISSE NE 


Democrats 


{All figures from the Congressional Quarterly] 


Republicans 


Remarks 


A majority of Republicans voted against pien; the plan was defeated, 


A majority of Republicans votea AA 9 plan; plan would have been defeated with a simple 


the plan was defeated. 
plan would have been defeated with a simple major- 
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26 
29 3 36 | A majority of Republicans voted against plan; the plan was defeated, 
5 10 24 | A majority of Republicans voted against plan. 
33 2 33 | A majority of Republicans voted against Loe the plan was defeated. 
18 15 16 | A majority of Republicans voted against plan. 
18 13 19 
majority veto provision. 
a $ = A Say of Republicans voted against plan; the plan was defeated, 
$ a sA A majority of Republicans voted against plan, 
5 22 9 
7 12 23 Do. 
106 1 143 | A majority of Republicans voted against pin; 
3 3 38 | A majority of Republicans voted against p! 
ity veto provision. 
18 0 182 Do. 
18 23 19 
= u = A Bc 7 of Republicans voted against plan; the plan was defeated. 
0. 
29 14 26 Do. 


The inserted chart reveals the follow- 
ing facts regarding the 21 recorded votes 
on reorganization plans: 

Nine of these plans were defeated by 
recorded votes. 

One plan was defeated in the House, 
the other eight were defeated in the 
other body. 


In 17 cases out of 21, the majority of 
Republican votes cast were against the 
plans. 

In eight of the recorded votes, a ma- 
jority of the Democrats voted against the 
plan. 

The Democrats saved seven of the plans 
from being killed by Republican votes. 


Although a majority of the Democrats 
voted in two instances for plans under 
consideration, the Republican antiplan 
vote was strong enough to kill the plan. 
Ix. view of the fact that eight of the 
nine plans were killed by action in the 
other body, I believe that I should stress 
this point. Opponents to reorganization 
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can work more effectively in the other 
body than they can in the House in kill- 
ing reorganization plans. The reason for 
this is very simple. There are fewer 
individuals to contact by selfish interest 
groups in Government and out, in order 
to persuade them to vote against said 
plans. 

If this were true under the constitu- 
tional majority provision contained in 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, I ask you 
to consider the more dangerous factor of 
simple majority denial in S. 759 and H. R. 
1979, as amended. 

As one Member who is very zealous of 
the legislative power of the House, I 
point out that the practical result of the 
simple majority amended is to nullify 
the voice of the House on reorganization 
plans by giving to 25 Members of the 
other body complete control over the fate 
of any reorganization plan which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his advisers may 
consider necessary for the elimination of 
waste or duplication in Government. 

In addition to the fact that we are 
minimizing the legislative strength of the 
House in favor of the Senate, we are giv- 
ing to special interests outside of Gov- 
ernment and bureaucrats within Govern- 
ment, an easy method of defending any 
reorganization. plan which President 
Eisenhower and his Cabinet advisers 
deem to be necessary to eliminate waste 
and duplication in Government to make 
more effective the executive administra- 
tion of the laws which the Congress 
passes. 

At this point I wish to give a brief his- 
tory of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

On February 7, 1949, following a re- 
quest from President Truman and in re- 
sponse to a strong recommendation from 
the Hoover Commission that reorganiza- 
tion authority—without limitations or 
exemptions and providing for congres- 
sional veto by concurrent resolution— 
be made available to the President, the 
House Expenditures—Government Oper- 
ations—Committee reported out a gen- 
erally effective reorganization measure— 
H. R. 2361. 

In its report—House Report No. 23, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session—the 
committee gave a clear description of 
the need for this type of legislation: 

There is an ever present need for making 
such changes in the organization of execu- 
tive agencies as will make the executive 
branch of the Government more manageable, 
promote better coordination in the develop- 
ment and execution of Government programs 
by removing sources of confusing and con- 
flicting policies, minimize the confusion en- 
countered by a citizen in dealing with 
scattered and overlapping agencies and facili- 
tate the conduct of his business with the 
Government, and otherwise promote effi- 
ciency and economy. For the last half a 
century one President after another has 
called the attention of the Congress to the 
need for reorganizing the executive branch. 
This need has increased as the role of the 
Government has been enlarged and as the 
number and size of Government programs 
and agencies have been correspondingly in- 
creased. Unanimity of opinion appears to 
have existed for many years that corrective 


measures with respect to executive organi- 
zation are needed. 

Experience has demonstrated that substan- 
tial progress in reorganizing the executive 
branch can come about only under general 
authorizing legislation enacted by the Con- 


gress. The Congress, of course, has made 
and will make selected changes in the or- 
ganization of the executive branch; but, as 
many Members of the Congress have stated, 
it is not feasible to enact far reaching 
changes in organization permeating widely 
through the executive branch by means of 
direct legislation affecting specific agencies 
(pp. 5-6). 


The committee then explained why an 
effective system of presidential initiative 
and congressional review in reorganiza- 
tion is an essential and appropriate fea- 
ture of our present Government: 

In giving the Executive the machinery of 
good management as contemplated by the 
present bill, the Congress actually strength- 
ens its own hand by making easier the en- 
forcement and administration of legislative 
decisions. At the same time the President is 
given a better opportunity to discharge ef- 
fectively his constitutional obligation with 
respect to the execution of the laws (p. 7). 


The committee's position was almost 
unanimously endorsed by the full House 
that same day. The vote in favor of the 
bill, a far stronger measure than the 
Brown bill—H. R. 1979, now under con- 
sideration—was a resounding 358 to 9. 
Out of the total membership of the 
House, only 1 Democrat and only 8 Re- 
publicans voted against this effective re- 
organization bill. 

Shortly before the final vote in 1949, 
Congressman Horrman offered an 
amendment designed to make it possible 
for a simple majority of either House to 
reject a reorganization plan—in place 
of the requirement of a simple majority 
of both houses for rejection as provided 
in the committee bill. This is in effect 
the same proposition which Mr. Horr- 
MAN brought up as an amendment to the 
Brown bill last Tuesday, January 27, 
1953, and which was narrowly adopted 
by the Government Operations Commit- 
tee over the opposition of all of the Dem- 
ocrats but with the support of all of the 
Republicans—except for one who de- 
clined to vote. 

The House in 1949 saw clearly the im- 
plications of the Hoffman amendment, 
and a combination of Democrats and 
Republicans voted it down by a convinc- 
ing margin, 142 to 95—95 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 1, p. 922). The bill, 
as noted above, passed by an overwhelm- 
ing 358 to 9. 

The Senate was very slow in acting on 
the reorganization bill. February, 
March, and April passed without the leg- 
islation coming up on the Senate floor. 
The President, eager to proceed with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission and disturbed by the Senate’s 
delay in providing him with the reorgan- 
ization authority so essential in this 
process, sent a special message to the 
Congress on May 9, 1949, in which he re- 
ferred to “the compelling reasons for 
enacting a general reorganization 
statute”: 

The [Hoover] Commission has stated— 
and I believe quite correctly—that the basic 
requirement for achieving effective manage- 
ment in Government is to grant to the men 
upon whom responsibility is placed by the 
Constitution and the statutes an adequate 
measure of authority and flexibility to per- 
form their jobs. To this end the Commis- 
sion has proposed that the Chief Executive 
be given the authority and resources which 
he must have to fulfill his constitutional 
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responsibility for directing the executive 
branch of the Government. Without such 
authority and resources the President cannot 
be held accountable for the conduct of Fed- 
eral administration (H. Doc, No. 176, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess.). 


The Senate Expenditures—Govern- 
ment Operations—Committee had run 
into serious resistance from supporters 
of particular agencies around the execu- 
tive branch who feared that a really 
effective presidential reorganization 
power might imperil their autonomy. In 
a serious concession to this resistance, 
the Senate committee reported out a bill 
which provided, along the lines of the 
Hoffman amendment rejected earlier by 
the House, that reorganization plans 
could be disapproved by a simple ma- 
jority of one House. 

The fact that this highly restrictive 
feature was viewed with alarm by the 
leadership of the Republican Party at 
that time is clearly indicated by a sen- 
tence in the Congressional Quarterly Al- 
manac for 949, page 560: 

Although no minority report was filed on 
the committee-approved bill, Senate Repub- 
licans decided at a policy committee meeting 
May 11 to back the House-passed reorgan- 
ization bill (H. R. 1569 [essentially H. R. 
2361]) requiring a veto by both Houses to 
kill a reorganization plan rather than the 
Senate bill providing for the one-House 
(simple majority) veto. 


A study of the 1949 history up to this 
point, viewing it as a background for the 
present situation, raises a very disturbing 
question: 

Why should the Republicans in Con- 
gress, having obviously been willing to 
give effective reorganization authority 
to a Democratic President in 1949, refuse 
to give effective reorganization authority 
to a Republican President in 1953? 

This is indeed a unique historical 
event—a situation in which the techni- 
cally minority party is attempting to pro- 
vide the President with adequate au- 
thority to do his job as Chief Executive, 
and in which the technically majority 
party, the President’s own party, is ob- 
structing this attempt. 

Continuing with the 1949 history. 

The Senate passed the bill by a yoice 
vote and after only an hour and a half 
of debate, was reported out of the Senate 
committee, and the measure went to 
conference on May 17. The story of 
what happened in that conference is well 
known. Congressman McCormack, one 
of the conferees and now the able minor- 
ity whip, explained it to the House. He 
pointed out that the bill, as reported out 
by the conference committee, put a “spe- 
cial emphasis on the Senate because the 
House, for all practical purposes—and I 
say it regretfully—the House for all 
practical purposes was compelled to 
capitulate to the Sénate bill,” 

I then explained that the compromise 
arrived at in conference was the pro- 
vision of a veto by a constitutional ma- 
jority—49 in the Senate or 218 in the 
House—in either house stating as 
follows: 

We came to the position that is in the con- 
ference report, 49 in the other body and 218 
here, reluctantly, after 30 days, because we 
honestly and sincerely felt that it [the Sen- 
ate provision for a one-House simple ma- 
jority veto] was not giving the President an 
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advantage which he should have in sending 
us reorganization plans, 


A moment later: 

Mr. McCormack. What the House con- 
ferees were doing was to fight for the recom- 
mendations made by President Truman, who 
politically, is the leader of the Democratic 
Party, and also the same recommendations 
made by former President Hoover, who, po- 
litically, is the leader of the Republican 
Party. The House conferees were fighting to 
try to carry into the law the recommenda- 
tions of the only living President and the 
only living former President of this country. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. And the Hoover Commis- 
sion itself. I wish to say that the thing that 
we were fighting for was to give the Presi- 
dent a more effective means of obtaining the 
reorganization of the Government than we 
are giving him in this conference report. I 
realize, of course, that the gentleman from 
Michigan {Mr. HorrmaNn] disagrees with 
me. I say that the House has weakened the 
bill by agreeing to a constitutional majority 
(of one House instead of a concurrent reso- 
lution). That is what we have been fighting 
over, effective power for the President to re- 
organize (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 
6, p. 7838). 


The record thus shows clearly that the 
Democrats in the House favored a veto 
arrangement that would give the Presi- 
dent authority even more effective than 
that which he was finally granted in the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. 

The veto arrangement that was finally 
arrived at in conference, accepted by 
both Houses, and thus written into the 
Reorganization Act of 1949—signed by 
the President on June 20, 1949—provided 
for disapproval of any reorganization 
plan by a constitutional majority of 
either House. 

Congressman CLARENCE BROWN, a 
member of the Hoover Commission and 
presumably representing the position of 
the Republican leadership in the Con- 
gress, complimented the House confer- 
ees on coming out with a workable com- 
promise, indicating that he had initially 
favored the two-House veto principle— 
in fact, he had voted for the bill which 
contained it in February—but that he 
was reconciled to the idea of a one-House 
constitutional majority veto. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time, first to urge 
the House to accept the report of the [con- 
ference] committee, and, secondly, to con- 
gratulate the House members of the confer- 
ence committee on bringing in this report. 
Also to commend them for their charity, Mr. 
Speaker, or their willingness, for the good of 
the country, in working out a compromise ar- 
rangement which will now permit this very, 
very important Reorganization Act of 1949 to 
become law. I believe that the enactment of 
this bill is of such great importance that, 
while I do not like to see the House of Rep- 
resentatives surrender the original position it 
had taken to another legislative body, such 
a surrender in this particular situation has 
been necessary. So I think the House con- 
ferees have acted very wisely and well (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 7830). 

1953 NOTE ON THE 1949 EXPERIENCE IN 

RETROSPECT 


The Republican leadership in Congress 
apparently came to the conclusion, over 
the 4 years’ experience with the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, that the one- 
house constitutional majority veto pro- 
cedure in that act was the best possible 
arrangement. A wire service report of a 
conference in New York after the recent 
election seems to so indicate: 


[Majority Leader] Tarr reported after the 
legislative conference with [President-elect] 
Eisenhower and [Speaker] MARTIN that the 
three had agreed on the necessity of asking 
the new Congress to extend quickly the law 
empowering a President to submit Govern- 
ment reorganization plans. 

Tart said early action on extending the 
Reorganization Act [of 1949] at least 1 year 
is needed because the present law expires 
April 1, and Eisenhower would not have an 
opportunity to prepare reorganization plans 
that soon. 

This was the only specific subject, Tarr 


said, on which a definite conclusion was . 


reached (November 19). 


In keeping with this agreement, the 
senior Senator from Ohio introduced a 
bill—S. 574—on January 23 of this year 
designed to extend the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, without any other amend- 
ments, until October of 1954; and Con- 
gressman Brown introduced a bill— 
H. R. 1979—on January 22 designed to 
extend the act, without any other amend- 
ments, until April of 1955. Everything 
looked fine. 

But on January 23 a bill—S. 597—-was 
also introduced by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin which would extend the 
reorganization authority—at least in 
name—until April of 1955 but which 
would change the veto procedure so that 
the President’s reorganization plans 
could be rejected by a simple majority 
of a single House. 

S. 597 must be described as a wildcat 
bill, since the one-House simple-majority 
veto, which it was built around, had been 
specifically rejected in 1949—by an over- 
whelming Republican vote in the House 
and by a decision of the Republican 
leadership in the other legislative body— 
and had been avoided in the agreement 
with Mr. Eisenhower in 1953. 

We have just witnessed, however, the 
very disturbing spectacle of the Repub- 
lican leadership reporting out of the 
Senate and House Government Opera- 
tions Committees a bill which would 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
not simply to extend it but to provide 
that all reorganization plans sent up by 
President Eisenhower from here on could 
be rejected by a simple majority of a 
single House. 

A great deal more than the issue of 
party discipline is involved here. The 
really important thing about setting up 
a one-House simple majority veto is that 
it would make the new President’s job 
of managing the executive branch, as 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge put it, 
“almost impossible.” 

This can be easily illustrated. Of the 
41 organization plans transmitted by the 
President under the 1949 act so far, 11 
were disapproved—and 9 of these 11 
were disapproved by the Senate. This 
indicates that the constitutional major- 
ity veto provision is a workable arrange- 
ment from the point of view of adequate 
congressional control. 

If a simple majority veto provision 
had been operative over this period, it is 
certain that two other constructive 
plans—the highly important reorganiza- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the clarification of internal 
administrative functions in the Federal 
Power Commission—would have been 
defeated. Actually, the record would 
have been far more devastating than the 
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actual recorded votes on the remaining 
plans indicate. With a simple instead 
of a constitutional majority as the tar- 
get to shoot for, the opponents of these 
remaining plans would have had a much 
more tempting goal and would un- 
doubtedly have mustered a higher 
vote in many cases than they did. And 
in many cases this vote would have been 
enough higher to constitute a simple 
majority; and the plans in those cases 
would have been defeated. 

There were several cases where a re- 
quirement merely for a simple majority 
in disapproval would certainly have 
meant the death of a plan. In these 
cases, however, under the constitutional 
majority veto provision, the plan—in 30 
cases out of 41—survived; and the im- 
provement in organization which the 
plan contained was permitted to take 
effect. Moreover, the plans which would 
have been killed under a simple majority 
veto system but which were successful 
under the constitutional majority sys- 
tem—a devastatingly large fraction of 
the 30 successful plans—were, in gen- 
eral, the plans which proposed the most 
important reorganizations and which 
were, therefore, the most controversial. 

A simple majority veto system would 
not only have knocked out a large num- 
ber of the plans that took effect under 
the constitutional majority veto system 
in the 1949 act, but this simple majority 
veto system would also have knocked out 
the most important plans that took 
effect. 

The specter of the present Republican 
leadership in Congress going ahead with 
the enactment of legislation establishing 
this murderous simple majority veto 
system is a highly distressing one. The 
President may not know what is being 
done to him, but, in all honesty, his 
hands are being tied. Many of the 
Democratic Members, knowing from re- 
cent and successful experience that the 
Chief Executive must have effective 
management tools to do his job—the 
biggest job in the world—are very dis- 
turbed at seeing one of the most im- 
portant of these tools, effective reorgan- 
ization authority, being deliberately de- 
nied by the President’s own party in 
Congress—by the provision of a one- 
House simple majority veto—to the point 
where it will no longer serve the Presi- 
dent adequately in his job. 

The result of the crippling Hoffman 
amendment presents our new President 
with a dilemma. He must either accept 
the limitation on his power to reorganize 
the executive branch with a smile, or ex- 
press his disapproval of the rebuff given 
his first legislative request, by his own 
party. 


Secretary Dulles’ Address to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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‘Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star on January 28, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“NEVER NOT” DIPLOMACY 

If the first address by John Foster Dulles 
as Secretary-of State had been intended as 
a bit of psychological warfare, it might have 
had the effect of keeping the enemy off bal- 
ance. In any event it is confusing, if not 
upsetting, to find Mr. Dulles saying: “Not 
only shall we never not invoke war to achieve 
our purposes but we shall try to the best of 
our abilities to stop the wars now going on 
in the world * * +” The double nega- 
tive in this sentence has Mr. Dulles saying 
the opposite of what he presumably intended 
to say. But this and similar lapses in the 
text of the speech appear to be nothing more 
than an unfortunate result of trying to han- 
die an important address on the dictated- 
but-not-read basis. : 

Of more concern than mere stylistic errors 
is the failure of this maiden speech by Sec- 
retary Dulles to spell out anything remotely 
resembling a foreign policy that is new or 
different in any significant degree. The new 
Secretary told the American people that he 
is their hired man, and he was at pains to 
assure them that the new team in the State 
Department will not be working against the 
people of this country and for others. 

Then he took his audience on a kind of 
television tour of the troubled spots of the 
world explaining as he went along the nature 
of the problems which confront us. This ex- 
planation, if not new, was at least adequate. 
When it came to discussion of specific meas- 
ures for dealing with these problems, how- 
ever, Mr. Dulles had very little to offer. 

He said he is “absolutely confident” that 
we can frustrate the Soviet strategy of en- 
circling and then destroying the United 


States, but he was vague as to the basis for 
his confidence. 

The Secretary said he believes General 
Eisenhower “will find the ways” to persuade 
the Communists that the wars in Korea and 
Indochina are not to their advantage, and 
that, when they realize this, they will want 
peace as much as we do. He talked hopefully 
of the possibility that 200,000,000 Russians, 
having swallowed some 600,000,000 slave peo- 
ple, will have a fatal attack of acute indi- 
gestion. He said that every American has 
a role in foreign policy—a role that can be 
played properly by conducting ourselves so 
as to set a hopeful example for others. If 
we do this, he said, we will “make freedom 
so sought after throughout the world that 
the Russian Communists will be bound to 
fail in their strategy of encircling us by 
swallowing up the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Dulles has too much stature as a diplo- 
mat for one to believe that this particular 
bit of gross oversimplification and extreme 
wishful thinking is the beginning and the 
end of his program. It is nevertheless a 
disappointing first effort—perhaps because 
too little work and too little thought went 
into its preparation, f 


Taxes and Tax Equivalents Paid by TVA 
and Power Distributors for the Fiscal 
` Year 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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issued a statement showing taxes and 
tax equivalents paid by TVA and power 
distributors for the 1952 fiscal year, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


‘TAXES AND TAX EQUIVALENTS Parp BY TVA AND 
Power DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE 1952 FISCAL 
YEAR . 

The Tennessee Valley Authority during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, paid to 7 
States and 135 counties a total of $3,036,207 
in lieu of taxes as required under section 13 
of the TVA act, amended in 1940, During 
the same period, according to figures just 
compiled from the contractors’ annual finan- 
cial reports to TVA, property taxes and equiv- 
alents paid to State and local units of gov- 
ernment by the municipalities and coopera- 
tive. associations distributing TVA power 
amounted to $4,333,240. 

The combined payments, totaling $7,369,- 
447, exceed by $4,135,655 the property taxes 
formerly paid on all reservoir lands and power 
production and distribution properties when 
they were in private ownership. In com- 
parison with this excess, the State and local 
business taxes, such as income, franchise, 
gross receipts, hydrogeneration, gasoline, 
and motor vehicle levies, applicable to the 
properties under private ownership have 
been estimated at about $857,000. 

The following table is a comparison of 
the State, county, district, and municipal ad 
valorem taxes formerly paid on reservoir 
lands and on power properties before their 
acquisition by the TVA and municipalities 
and cooperatives distributing TVA power, 
and the annual property taxes paid, and in- 
lieu payments made during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952. 


Comparison of former property taxes with ad valorem taxes and tax equivalents paid by TVA and its distributor contractors, fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1952 


Former property taxes: 
On TVA property: 
All reservoir land: ? 


State and municipal.._........-....-..---..- 


County and district. 


Purchased power property: 


State and municipal. ..-.........-...---.---- 
County and district....5.....-.---.<<---.-0s- 


On distributors’ power property: * 
State and bent g x 
County and district. 


Potal former anana ii 


Tax and in-lieu payments: 
at payments: 


115, 212 


* Alabama * Georgia Kentucky | Mississippi ‘Tennessee 
$588 $328 $18, 405 
15,149 2,682 235, 096 
3,010 304,501 
12, 583 153, 488 
32, 502 828, 113 
45, 085 981, 581 1,167,172 
n__n e—a nM 
12, 222 852, 447 900, 873 
30, 813 660, 276 743, 000 


3, 233, 792 


| 


837, 007 


1, 007, 247 1, 917, 047 

947, 1, 119, 160 
1, 954, 710 3, 036, 207 
3, 519, 409 4, 333, 240 
5, 474, 119 7, 369, 44 
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Burial of José Marti 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


-+ Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a news item in regard to José Marti. 
I wish the Recorp to show that I do this 
on behalf of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By David Fernsler) 

WASHINGTON, January 10.—Cuban-Ameri- 
can fears of May 1695 that the Spaniards 
would throw the body of José Marti “in a 
hole like a dog” have come to light here in 
research spurred by the centennial of Cuba's 
Apostle of Freedom. 

Pulaski F. Hyatt, United States consul at 
Santiago in 1895, tells this story in reports 
to the United States State Department. 
Hyatt's papers are preserved in the National 
Archives, where colorful accounts of the 
last days of Generals Antonio and José Maceo 
have also been found. 

Marti was killed on May 19, but Santiago 
newspapers did not print news of his death 
until May 22. On that day a “Cuban-Amer- 
ican” of high business standing asked Hyatt 
to intervene and “see that his remains were 
decently buried.” Hyatt refused on grounds 
he had orders “to avoid all matters of a 
political nature.” 

The Cuban called at the American con- 
sulate. Hyatt, writing to Washington about 
it, said: “He told me that Marti’s remains 
were to be brought here the next day and 
asked me to claim the body from the gov- 
ernment, and, as American consul, give it an 
honorable American burial. 

“The gentleman then said that ‘the ob- 
ject of the government was to parade the 
remains before the people and then throw 
it in a hole like a dog.’ 

“I was given to understand that for such 
services my bill would be paid and no ques- 
tions asked. 

“I replied that no matter what my feelings 
of humanity might be, Mr. Marti had friends 
enough in Sanitago to see that his remains 
were decently buried if brought here, if the 
government refused that rite, and that the 
instructions of my Government command 
me to avoid all matters of a political nature 
and in order to avert what might be con- 
sidered by the Spanish officials as giving 
countenance and sympathy to the revolution 
and to avold any embarrassment to my Gov- 
ernment, I must respectfully decline to give 
the matter any attention.” 

Hyatt wrote the closing chapter in a report 
of June 1. 

“I have the honor very respectfully to 
report that on Sunday evening last, a body, 
badly decomposed, said to be that of José 
Marti, arrived at this place for identification 
and interment. Fifteen hundred soldiers 
accompanied the body and are said to have 
been attacked nine times en route.” News- 
paper reports said nine insurgents lost their 
lives in these attacks. 

Hyatt advised that the Spaniards were 
highly pleased with the stand of neutrality 


taken by the United States. General Gar- 
rick, civil and military governor of Santiago, 
with Colonel Campos, a son of the captain 
general of Cuba, had just called on him to 
express their high appreciation of the at- 
titude of the United States Government to- 
ward the Government of Spain during the 
present disturbed condition. Campos said 
he came by special request of his father, and 
spoke for him. 

Conflicting details of Marti’s death and 
burial were reported to the American press. 
A dispatch from Manzanillo to the New 
York Herald told of a rumor that Marti had 
been murdered by one of hisown men. An- 
other said that Marti had rallied a disor- 
ganized squad of cavalry in the battle of Dos 
Rios, “and at their head made a desperate 
machete charge, clashing against the Span- 
ish bayonets, breast to breast,” and died 15 
feet ahead of his own men. There was no 
mention of an ambush. That he had been 
killed was denied and doubted for days, es- 
pecially among his followers in Florida. That 
Maximo Gomez also had been killed was 
repeated in some newspapers for several 
days. In Havana, Marti’s wife and mother 
told a Herald correspondent they put no 
faith in accounts of Marti's death. “José 
has been reported dead too often,” they said, 

The Manzanillo dispatch said that “the 
body was practically unseen in Santiago as 
far as identification was concerned. It ar- 
rived on Sunday night and was buried early 
on Monday morning, almost before the citi- 
zens were out of their beds. The coffin was 
closed except that portion immediately over 
the face and it was shown to only a few 
men, none of whom knew Marti in life.” 

But a later report from the Herald corre- 
spondent in Santiago, via the Key West boat, 
said that hundreds viewed the body. 

“It was encased in an immense cedar box 
with glass over the distorted face and was 
lashed on a litter carried between 2 mules. 
A special train brought the body from St. 
Luis to Santiago. Hundreds crowded the 
railway station to see the coffin. It was re- 
moved to the cemetery an hour after its ar- 
rival.” According to Hyatt and most press 
dispatches that was Sunday evening, May 26, 
1395. 

“Two hundred men watched it all night. 
In the morning the body was removed from 
the box and laid on the floor of the cemetery 
chapel where hundreds viewed it. Few could 
recognize any resemblance to Marti. Many 
openly expressed doubt that it was Marti. 

“There was a wound in the neck which 
severed the right jugular vein and, ranging 
upward, passed out at the back of the head. 
The form of the nose and forehead, the color 
of the hair, a perceptible baldness and the 
peculiar shape of the teeth were the most 
prominent marks of identification which,” 
the correspondent said, “to my mind w-s 
complete.” 

“Colonel Sandoval requested relatives or 
friends of the deceased, if any were present, 
to assume charge and bury the body. No re- 
sponse being heard, the burial proceeded 
after a brief discourse wherein Sandoval re- 
ferred to the valor of the deceased. The body 
was deposited in the city cemetery, niche No. 
134, given by the municipal council at the 
request of General Salcedo.” 

A dispatch fronr Havana said that Marti, 
as he rode toward the battle front with Angel 
de la Guardia, received five wounds, three of 
which would have proved fatal. 

Washington's observance of the Marti cen- 
tennial opens with a special exhibit at the 
Library of Congress. On January 28, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the apostle’s birth 
will be observed by the Cuban Embassy with 
a special function and display at the Pan 
American Union, 
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Iran Point 4 Graft Attempt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article written by 
Edward Kernan in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of January 23. I also include an 
editorial from the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er of Sunday, January 25: 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 
23, 1953] 


CHARGES IRAN FIRMS SOUGHT POINT 4 FEES— 
CLEVELANDER REVEALS ATTEMPT TO INFLU- 
ENCE CONTRACTS; SEEK 5 TO 15 PERCENT 


(By Edward Kernan) 


WASHINGTON, January 23.—Remember 
those Fair Deal Washington 5 percenters? 

They were pikers. 

There are some operators in Iran with 
whom you can do business—big business— 
for a little side payment of 5, 10, or 15 per- 
cent. 

That’s on record and there is today a pro- 
posal in the works for a congressional inquiry 
into rope-pulling, behind-the-screens Iran 
operators who want a little slice of luscious 
government contracts awarded to American 
interests. 


WELLMAN FIRM SOLICITED 


Evidence of the proposed deals, some ap- 
parently involving point 4 funds, was turned 
over to leading Ohioans in the Capital by 
Alfred E. Gibson, of Cleveland, president of 
the widely known Wellman Engineering Co, 

Photostats of two letters received by Gib- 
son from two Tehran (Iran) firms promising 
him international business for a fee were 
placed in the hands of Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, Representatives George 
H. Bender and Frances P. Bolton, all of 
Cleveland, and Ohio Senators Robert A. Taft 
and John W. Bricker. 

Although one letter, which was outstand- 
ingly frank about payoffs involved in the 
promotion, was marked “strictly confiden- 
tial.” Gibson made both public. 

In a note to BENDER he said: 

“We have had enough of this kind of thing 
in the past. I hope we can have it stopped 
under President Eisenhower's leadership.” 

Gibson also said he assumed that the Iran 
purchases referred to would be made with 
our money, inasmuch as the point 4 program 
was mentioned. 

BENDER TO INVESTIGATE 

BENDER, who is heading up a House in- 
vestigating committee in the new Congress, 
said that it would be one of the first things 
considered by his Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

“It’s about time we're looking into this 
sort of thing to see where our point 4 money 
is going,” BENDER said. “These letters indi- 
cate very clearly that some of it at least is 
going into the palms of questionable opera- 
tors.” 

The letters speak for themselves. 

One, on a letterhead of the Metropolitan 
Trading Co., Ltd., Tehran, Iran, was dated 
December 14, 1952, and was marked “strictly 
confidential.” 

PULL THE ROPES 

It said the company was in a position to 
pave the way for Wellman getting a sub- 
stantial volume of business. 
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“Thanks to the close and intimate con- 
nections of our managing director with the 
heads of many Government departments, we 
can be instrumental for getting you busi- 
ness from this market for your products by 
acting behind the screens and simply pulling 
the ropes,” the letter stated. 

“Our close connections, which are common 
knowledge, preclude us to participate directly 
and in the open into the business for fear of 
the reputation of the high-up helping us in 
the departments. 

“Therefore, we took the liberty to put your 
mame and address in the way of Messrs, 
Sahara Trading Co., Ltd., who we know are 
working directly with the department. 

“They have their own connections, but in 
the lower circles, equally indispensable for 
the successful and speedy conclusion of the 
business. Once the order is passed through 
the lower circles, then our influence comes 
into being in the person of our high-up 
friend, helping to O. K. the order and to 
accelerate the opening of the letter of credit. 

“Sahara Trading Co. will approach you 
direct (if they have not done so already) 
and request for a commission of 10 percent 
(or 15 percent) to help the orders pass 
through, It is the East and all the wheels 
should be oiled before the order is passed 
through. May we add that there is no com- 
petition to thwart our efforts. 

“We shall feel gratified if you will kindly 
reserve us an additional 5-percent commis- 
sion to be shared with the high-up. Only 
part of it will remain for us, a very small 
portion. Please note that Sahara Trading 
is not aware of our internal arrangements 
as our powerful connection is believed to be 
above graft. Small hints will spoil the whole 
show and the reputation of our friend. 

“Our proposal is strictly confidential and 
if you do not wish to agree with us for 
any reason of your own, please inform us 
and consider our present letter as null and 
void.” 

SAHARA ASKS 10 PERCENT 


The letter was signed by R. Randl, as the 
company’s director. 

Later, the Wellman Co. received a letter, 
dated December 20, 1952, from the above- 
mentioned Sahara Trading Co., Ltd., Tehran, 
“Importers-Exporters.” It was signed by 
V. A. Basil, as managing director. 

“Right from the commencement,” said the 
letter, “we wish to make it clear that we are 
not asking for an agency, representation, or 
anything of the sort. All we ask for is to be 
allowed to procure business for you from this 
territory on a commission basis. In fact, 
we shall only introduce business to you 
through the various government depart- 
ments behind the scenes and not appear in 
the picture. 

“As you are perhaps aware, Iran is not an 
inconsiderable purchaser and there are now 
several development schemes afoot including 
the point 4 program and the 7-year plan. 
If you will be good enough to cooperate with 
us on the lines suggested by us, we feel 
confident that we will surpass your expecta- 
tions of this market.” 

In concluding, Basil noted that there would 
be “considerable incidental expenses to in- 
cur when dealing with official organizations 
in the East,” and that his company would 
be much obliged if Wellman included a com- 
mission of 10 percent of all its quotations 
initiated by Sahara. 


— 


[From the Cleveland Plain-Dealer of Janu- 
uary 25, 1953] 


‘TIMELY REVELATION 


There are a lot of people in the world who 
will do anything to get money except earn 
it. They are not confined to the shady 
rackets. They are to be found in business 
and in government, 


This has not been unusual in the last few 
years. The American public is aware of it. 
Corruption formed an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign. But what is unusual is to 
have these efforts exposed from the begin- 
ning and therefore stymied. 

Alfred E. Gibson, president of the Wellman 
Engineering Co., of Cleveland, deserves the 
commendation of all his fellow citizens for 
turning over to Congress the correspondence 
he received from firms in Iran offering to 
procure government orders for 10 percent 
and 15 percent commission on the order. 

With a frankness that shows how deep- 
rooted is this sort of thing in Iran, one cor- 
respondent wrote: 

“Thanks to the close and intimate con- 
nections of our managing director with the 
heads of many government departments, we 
can be instrumental for getting you business 
from this market for your products by act- 
ing behind the screens and simply pulling 
the ropes.” 

These deals apparently involve point 4 
funds so the American taxpayers would again 
be the goat. Too much point 4 aid sticks 
at the top, as it is, but when the funds are 
used to pay off shysters and grafters in the 
country that receives the benefit it is too 
much, 

“We have had enough of this kind of thing 
in the past,” said Gibson in turning the mat- 
ter over to the Ohio delegation in Congress. 
“I hope we can have it stopped under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's leadership.” 

This revelation will be one of the first mat- 
ters taken up by a subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations which is chaired by Repre- 
sentative GEORGE H. BENDER. 

It is time that Congress looked into such 
operations. The Iranian business might be 
but a drop in the bucket, but when such 
fraud is multiplied by many of the coun- 
tries receiving American help it amounts to 
a on Soa that interests the taxpayer long ac- 
customed to large figures. 

If American aid is to be made effective this 
graft must be wiped out, the goods and aid 
we send abroad must reach the people for 
whom it is intended. The political influ- 
ence that such aid is supposed to carry to 
combat communism is thrown to the winds 
when people abroad realize that it is profit- 
ing only their own shady characters. 


Ill Treatment of Seafarers in Communist- 
Dominated Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
on ill treatment of seafarers in Com- 
munist-dominated ports adopted by the 
seafarers’ sectional committee of the 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, January 19-20, 1953: 

The seafarers’ sectional committee of the 
ITF, meeting in London on January 19 and 
20, 1953, deplores the indignities, injustices, 
and acts of violence committed upon sea- 
farers who arrive in Communist-dominated 
ports. In these ports seafarers are not only 
denied elementary freedom of movement 
ashore or even permission to go ashore, but 
in many cases have been arbitrarily arrested 
and sometimes sent to concentration camps 
without any form of trial, 
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The committee protests most strongly 
against this treatment which violates all 
democratic laws and humanitarian prin- 
ciples. It draws the attention of public 
opinion to the situation and requests all 
affiliated organizations to intervene with 
their respective governments with a view 
to protecting seafarers in the exercise of 
their calling. 


José Marti, The Great Apostle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
José Marti the mortal man, born 100 
years ago yesterday, was killed in battle 
at Dos Rios in 1895. José Marti the 
symbol is here with us today, and will 
live with us forever. 

Not long before his year of birth there 
had come to pass the separation of the 
New World from the Old, except for the 
islands of the Caribbean, where the ven- 
erable Spanish empire still ruled. Enor- 
mous energies had been spent in the 
herculean tasks of liberating both Amer- 
ican continents. Washington and Jef- 
ferson, Bolivar and San Martin had en- 
tered the realm of the immortals. An- 
other generation had to live and die be- 
fore the temporary lull would pass and 
the liberating forces would again be un- 
leashed to complete the task. 

Where would the lightning strike? It 
was in Cuba. A great figure needs a 
great pedestal. Cuba was the largest 
available pedestal. Marti was the figure. 

Marti the poet became Marti the 
fighter, so that he might die in his first 
battle, and become the apostle forever. 
He was delayed in arriving at that last 
supper where the eucharist of New 
World freedom would be communicated 
to all; but he was not late. He embraced 
his destiny at Dos Rios at the appointed 
time. He lived and died to keep the 
date. For his was the task of the 
creator; of the giver of life; and life 
must live by itself; of its own lymph and 
blood. He created freedom where free- 
dom may best live: in the mind and in 
the will and in the soul. 

History was waiting for him. History 
needed him so that it could be written. 
There would not have been much history 
in the area of the Caribbean had he not 
lived. Little can be written about areas 
there that he did not reach, 

One hundred years after his birth, the 
task he undertook is unfinished. He is 
still working at it. For he did not fight 
for empty political formulas; he fought 
for the everlasting values of the spirit, 
Disposed of the obstacle of mortal flesh, 
he is freer to work at it now. His name 
inspires; his memory calls forth; his 
example inspires the march of others 
toward the goal of a truly free humanity. 

Freedom has bloomed in the Carib- 
bean, and become complete in the New 
World. Eventually it will prevail 
throughout the world, 
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Nineteen hundred and four, and the 
Republic of Cuba was born. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico was born. 

In this very Hall where we today meet, 
the joint resolution of April 19, 1898, 
made certain the freedom of Cuba; the 
joint resolution of June 29, 1952, made 
a reality the emancipation of Puerto 
Rico. José Marti fought and died for 
the very principle that animated both 
resolutions. Like El Cid, he won his best 
battles after death. Today we recognize 
whence came the spiritual force that in 
those two instances made this Hall again 
the tabernacle of liberty. 

It came from José Marti, the Cuban, 
the Antillean, the American. He was 
born 100 years ago; his holocaust took 
place 57 years ago that his name may be 
honored in this Hall of liberty today, a 
tenant in the halls of immortality for- 
ever. 


Telegraph and Long-Distance Telephone 
Allowances for Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today designed to adjust 
the usage of telegraph and long-distance 
telephone allowances provided Members 
of the House of Representatives under 
Public Laws 42 and 466, Eighty-second 
Congress. I would like to emphasize 
that this measure does not increase the 
number of words or minutes allotted, it 
does not increase the appropriation re- 
quirement, but it does allow us to use our 
allotment when it is most needed to 
serve our district. 

Many of you have probably had an ex- 
perience similar to mine when I used 
more words for telegraph by July 1, 1952, 
than aggregated in my account. I re- 
ceived a bill for over $300 for this over- 
age despite the fact that my December 
notice shows that I have over 3,000 
words remaining in my account. 

Certainly our need for telegraph and 
long-distance telephone services is 
greatest when we are in Washington, the 
House is in session, and we reach the 
peaks in our legislative schedule. It is 
at lowest ebb when we are back in our 
districts during the latter part of each 
year, and our business can be transacted 
by local telephone or personal contact. 

I believe the plan outlined in my bill 
is a more sound and feasible approach 
to this problem by allowing Members to 
use the entire 1,800 minutes of long-dis- 
tance telephone service or the 12,000 
words for telegrams at his discretion 
during a calendar year. The calendar 
year as specified in my bill will better 
serve our needs and demands and at the 
same time insure us of at least 1,000 
words and 150 minutes with which to 
begin a second session. 


Washington Cathedral Service of Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday a service of prayer was held at 
the Washington Cathedral for the Na- 
tion. In this day of uncertainty we 
should be humble, and a reading of this 
service will be helpful to every American. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to 
have the program of service printed in 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

- There being no objection, the service 

program was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL—A SERVICE OF PRAYER 
INVOKING DIVINE GUIDANCE UPON THE 
NATION ON THE OCCASION OF THE INAUGURA- 
TION OF A NEW PRESIDENT, THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A NEw CABINET, AND THE CONVENING OF 
THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES oF AMERICA, SUNDAY, JANUARY 25, 
1953 

(Sponsored by the Washington Federation of 

Churches, Washington, D. C.) 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


The prelude: Pièce Héroique 
Franck). 

The processional (hymn 143); National 
Hymn (God of Our Fathers). 


SENTENCES OF SCRIPTURE 


Come, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, and to the house of the God of 
Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths: for the law 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. (Micah 4: 2.) 

Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy; I 
dwell. in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones. (Isaiah 
57: 15.) 

Thus saith the Lord, let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exer- 
cise loving kindness, Judgment, and right- 
eousness in the earth, for in these things 1 
delight, saith the Lord. (Jeremiah 9: 23, 24.) 

Hymn 141: America (My Country, 'Tis of 
Thee). 

The offertory sentences. 

The offertory anthem (Healey Willan). 

In the Name of our God we will set up 
our banners. (Psalm 20: 5.) 

Through God we will do great acts and it 
is He that shall tread down our enemies. 
(Psalm 60: 12.) 

Blessed are the people whose God is the 
Lord Jehovah, and blessed are the folk that 
He hath chosen to Him to be His inheritance. 
The counsel of the Lord shall endure for- 
ever, the thoughts of His heart from genera- 
tion to generation. (Psalm 33: 12, 11.) 

Save, Lord: and hear us, O King of Heaven, 
when we call upon Thee. (Psalm 20: 9.) 

Be Thou exalted, Lord, in Thine own 
strength: so will we sing and praise Thy 
power. (Psalm 21: 13.) 

The presentation: Old Hundredth (Praise 
God From Whom All Blessings Flow). 


INTERCESSION 


And now let us lift up to God, and lay be- 
fore Him, some of the needs of the men and 
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women and children who inhabit His earth, 
with special concern for our own Nation on 
the occasion of the inauguration of a new 
President, the appointment of a new Cabi- 
net, and the convening of the Eighty-third 
Congress; in the faith that God will hear our 
prayers if we offer them in the spirit of His 
Son, not desiring better things for ourselves 
than for our neighbors, not wishing for our 
own Nation a security and a peace that would 
deny these benefits to other nations; but 
asking that God’s will be done in and through 
us, and in and through others. In humility, 
and in the spirit of brotherhood, seeking 
only the will of Him who made us, let us 
join in using the following litany, devoutly 
kneeling. 

We beseech Thee, O God, that by Thy spirit 
the Eighty-third Congress may discharge its 
responsibilities on the high plane where self- 
seeking gives place to self-discipline and 
ambition becomes that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness which has its reward 
in fullness of life; we beseech Thee to hear 
us. 
That our Legislature may write only such 
laws as reflect the Divine Law which governs 
all things in heaven and earth; we beseech 
Thee to hear us, 

That Congress may interpret the mind of 
the people at its best, not catering to our 
greeds and hates and moral vulgarities, but 
giving sustenance to our loftiest visions and 
reality to our noblest dreams; we beseech 
Thee to hear us. 

That sound guidance may be given to the 
youth of our land, and to those who infiu- 
ence them in their homes, their schools, and 
their recreation; to the end that our Nation 
may raise up public-spirited citizens, vigor- 
ous and modest and well-balanced, that so 
we may keep a place of honor among the 
nations of the world; we beseech Thee to 
hear us. 

That government and labor and manage- 
ment, in the mutual rivalry in which their 
fortunes are entangled, may learn through 
patience and through mutual respect to seek 
only those solutions which treat men as sons 
of God and therefore brothers one of an- 
other; we beseech Thee to hear us. 

That we may see in every race and in every 
minority group children of God, whose des- 
tinies are precious in Thy sight; we beseech 
Thee to hear us. 

That our Nation may become a land of 
justice where none shall prey on others, 
where success shall be founded on service, 
and honor be given to integrity alone; we 
beseech Thee to hear us. 

That our diplomacy, under Thy influence, 
may submit to the discipline of truth and 
may rise to the fearlessness which alone can 
accomplish Thy purpose for mankind; we 
beseech Thee to hear us. 

That our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines be supported in the day of battle 
and that in time of peace be kept from all 
evil; we beseech Thee to hear us. 

That every question of foreign policy may 
be studied in the light of our deepest beliefs; 
we beseech Thee to hear us. 

That we may check in ourselves and in 

others all ungenerous judgments and all pre- 
sumptuous claims; we beseech Thee to hear 
us. 
That Thou wilt inspire all who speak where 
many listen and write what many read so 
that they will help to make the mind of this 
people wise, the heart sound, and the will 
righteous; we beseech Thee to hear us. 

That Thou wilt give to the Supreme Court 
of our land a wise and understanding heart 
to judge Thy people, that they may discern 
between good and bad, and that this Nation 
may grow in obedience to Thy laws; we be- 
seech Thee to hear us. 

That Thou wilt grant to the President of 
the United States wisdom and strength to 
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know and to do Thy will; and to the mem- 
bers. of the Cabinet such insights ani un- 
derstanding that they, together with the 
President, may reach decisions in accord- 
ance with Thy holy will and way; we beseech 
Thee to hear us. 

That every Member of Congress, aided by 
the prayers of the people, uncorrupted by 
power, neither blinded by prejudice nor ham- 
pered by pride, may serve this country with 
an eye single to the public welfare and a 
will dedicated to the all-embracing purposes 
of God; we beseech Thee to hear us. 

That this Nation, bounteous in the fruits 
of the field, may by Thy spirit be led to share 
gladly and richly with Thy children across 
the seas in hunger and despair; we beseech 
Thee. to hear us. i 

O God, by whose quickening grace wè arı 
made fellow citizens of the household of 
faith: Grant that the good endeavors of Thy 
people in all nations, fitly framed together, 
may grow into a holy temple of righteous- 
ness and truth; through Him who is our 
peace, Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully to re- 
ceive the prayers of Thy people who Call 
upon Thee; and grant that we may both per- 
ceive and know what things we ought to do, 
and also may have grace and power faith- 
fully to fulfill the same; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Let us now join in saying the. Lord's 
Prayer: y 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven, 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

The benediction, 

The recessional (hymn 393); St. Catherine 
(Paith of Our Fathers). 

The postlude: Fugue in E flat (St. Anne) 
(Johann Sebastian Bach). 

Participating clergy: The Bishop of Wash- 
ington; Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, minister, 
the National Presbyterian Church, president 
of the Washington Federation of Churches; 
the Reverend Carl Kopf, minister, First Con- 
gregational Church, vice president of the 
Washington Federation of Churches; Dr, 
Frederick E. Reissig, executive secretary, 
Washington Federation of Churches; Dr, 
Edward B. Willingham, minister, National 
Baptist Memorial Church, vice president of 
the Washington Federation of Churches; the 
Cathedral clergy. 


McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to. extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion on the McCarran Act adopted by 
the seafarers’ sectional committee of the 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, January 19-20, 1953: 

The seafarers’ sectional: committee of the 
ITF, meeting in London on 19 and 20 Jan- 
uary 1953, after careful study and consid- 
eration of the provisions of the. McCarran- 
Waiter Act relating to seafarers, sympathizes 
with the general purpose of that law insofar 
as it is designed to safeguard the democratic 
way of life, 


The ITF has ever stood In the forefront of 
the struggle against totalitarian regimes and 
fifth-column machinations. Because of their 
deep conviction and experience that such 
regimes aim to suppress the freedoms of the 
workers’ and tend inevitably ‘toward aggres- 
sion and’ war, the seafarers of the ITF voice 
the opinion that it is the duty of all free- 
dom-loving people to welcome measures de= 
signed to expose those who knowingly or 
unknowingly have become the tools of dic- 
tatorships, be they the people’s democracies 
or any other totalitarian regime. They ac- 
cordingly declare their willingness to coop- 
erate to the full with any government which 
takes action to meet the challenge and threat 
of totalitarianism of any kind, 

It must be realized that the ITF is con- 
cerned with the welfare and well-being. of 
genuine seafarers, The seafarers’ sectional 
committee therefore urges very strongly that 
in the application of regulations under the 
McCarran-Walter Act everything possible be 
done to prevent avoidable hardships to sea- 
farers or irksome restrictions upon their 
traditional freedom- of movement, and re- 
quests the secretariat of the ITF to make the 
necessary representations to the United 
States authorities with a view to simplifying 
the procedure applied to seafarers under the 
act. 


Statement of Hon. Chauncey W. Reed, of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable CHauncEY W. REED, our esteemed 
colleague from Illinois, officially assumed 
the chairmanship of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on Tuesday of this 
week. 

This important post could not be filled 
by a finer gentleman or a more con- 
scientious Member of this body. Chaun- 
cey has character, ability, and integrity. 
He is a square-shooter and capable law- 
yer. He is friendly, yet dignified; he 
commands respect, yet is easy to get 
along with; he can disagree, yet I have 
never seen him disagreeable: I know I 
speak the sentiments of the loyal oppo- 
sition when I say that Chauncey has all 
it takes to make a great chairman of a 
great committee, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the statement made by: 
Mr. Reep to the members of the com- 
mittee upon his assumption of the duties 
of the Chair. This statement bespeaks 
the manner of man he is. 

Fellow members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I know it is needless for me to 
assure you that I consider it a great privi- 
lege and the most cherished achievement I 
have attained in public life, to have been 
elected as chairman of this committee. Ear- 
lier this month I commenced my nineteenth 
consecutive year as a Member of Congress 
and my seventeenth consecutive year as a 
member of this committee. I have served 
under three distinguished chairmen, Hon. 
Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas; Hon. Earl C. 
Michener; of Michigan; and Hon. Emanuel 
Celler, of New York. All were able, consci- 
entious chairmen who reflected credit upon 
the committee. To the limit of my capacity 
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I shall earnestly endeavor to measure up to 
their stature. 

In my 16-year: membership it has been my 
privilege to know as colleagues on this com- 
mittee.a total of 83 members. Of the roster 
that welcomed me as a freshman committee 
member in January of 1937, only 2 remain— 
retiring Chairman CELLER and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. WALTER. Exclusive 
of the 30 present members, deaths, retire- 
ments, resignations, and elections or ap- 
pointments to other offices of trust, as well 
as casualties which might be termed politi- 
cal misfortunes, have severed the remainder 
of my colleagues from the committee, _ 

Today, at this initial meeting of the com- 
mittee in the present Congress; we welcome 
six new members, of whom three are veteran 
Congressmen and three.are serving their 
first terms. 

This being the only committee of Congress 
composed exclusively of lawyers, it is obvious 
that the leaders of the House of Representa- 


tives and of your respective State delegations ~ 
nominated you for election to this Commit- 


tee because they believed that your legal 
training, experience and ability assured your 
most useful service to the Congress and to 
the Nation through membership on this 
Committee. i 

The history of ouri committee is one of 
which we are justly proud. It has existed 
as a vital functional segment of the House 
of Representatives for almost 140. years. 
Among its distinguished alumni were three 
who later became Presidents—Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan and William Mc- 
Kinley. Three others, John Bell, Stephen A. 
Douglas and John W. Davis, were nominees 
of their respective parties for that high office, 
One, James S. Sherman, became Vice Presi- 
dent, and three were candidates for that 
office. Seven became Speakers of the House 
of Representatives, Some fifteen or sixteen 
accepted Cabinet posts, and twenty-two re- 
ceived diplomatic appointments. Between 
fifty and sixty became judges of various Fed- 
eral and State Courts, ranging from the 
highest courts of numerous States to the 
United States Supreme Court. Fifty were 
elected to the Senate, and about forty have 
graced the Governor's chair in their respec- 
tive States. 

With such an impressive record of its 
members over the years, it is not strange 
that our committee early established and 
continuously maintained the responsible rep- 
utation of being the most respected com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. The 
number of public bills which in each suc- 
cessive Congress are reported out by the 
committee and are passed by the House by 
unanimous consent, proves that that reputa- 
tion still obtains. 

In the character and volume of its work, 
this committee undeniably is one of the 
most important committees of the House, 
Of all bills introduced in the three Con- 
gresses since the Legislative Reorganization 
Act went into effect, approximately 50 per- 
cent were referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and the remaining 50 percent were as- 
signed to the other 18 standing committees 
of the House. 

Your work here will be arduous, but you 
will find it rewarding and, I trust, pleasant 
and refreshing withal. I believe that we are 
the least politically minded of any of the 
standing committees. That is because we 
conduct our deliberations and formulate our 
conclusions primarily as lawyers rather than 
political partisans, We try to apply not only 
sound legal principles, but also common 
sense and practical methods. We recognize 
the fact that no political party has a corner 
on legal knowledge or experience or ability. 
In the 16 years that I haye been a member 
of this committee, I can recall but one in- 
stance in which the committee divided 
strictly along political lines; and even in 
that matter we were unanimous in our con- 
clusion as to the action to be taken, and dis- 
agreed only as to the substance of the report. 


we. 
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Custom and our two-party system have 
decreed that there shall be a line of de- 
marcation between the majority and minor- 
ity members, both in the House and in each 
of its committees; and that one from the 
majority side in each committee shall pre- 
side as chairman, determine parliamentary 
questions and perform certain administra- 
tive duties. I happen to be the one elected 
to perform those functions in this commit- 
tee for the present term. 

During all but two of my years on this 
committee, I have been one of the minority. 
I know and understand the problems of the 
minority members. Throughout the term of 
my chairmanship, I shall recognize, respect 
and enforce their rights. As one of the ma- 
jority members, I shall likewise enforce the 
rights and privileges of the majority and 
shall fully cooperate with my colleagues of 
the majority in assuming and executing the 
responsibilities which have been reposed in 
us with the recent change in the national 
administration, I see no. inconsistency in 
these views. Every member of this commit- 
tee will be afforded the opportunity and will 
be expected to make his full individual con- 
tribution to the important program assigned 
to us. It is my earnest desire and I will 
constantly strive to be fair and impartial 
with every member of this committee and 
with the Congress and the public whom we 
serve. 

As a result of the close political division 
in the House, the margin in this committee, 
composed of 16 Republicans and 14 Demo- 
crats, is correspondingly narrowed to two. 
With five standing subcommittees, it is 
mathematically impossible to provide ma- 
jority control of each except by requiring 
some members to serve on more than one 
subcommittee. It is deemed preferable for 
each member to devote all of his available 
time and energy to matters pending before 
a single subcommittee to which he is ap- 
pointed, rather than to be required to al- 
locate his time and attention between two 
subcommittees. Dual subcommittee assign- 
ments would also lead inevitably to conflict- 
ing meeting dates. It would seem expedient, 
therefore, to provide that Subcommittee No. 
1 shall consist of five members, three from 
the majority and two from the minority; 
and that the remaining four standing sub- 
committees shall consist of six members each, 
with three from the majority and three 
from the minority. So far as any partisan 
advantage in the composition of such sub- 
committees is concerned, I have no appre- 
hensions. I do believe, however, that with 
four subcommittees being composed of an 
even rather than an odd number of mem- 
bers, some consideration should be given 
to a practical and fair method of avoiding 
indeterminate action through possible dead- 
locks which might require a reference to the 
full committee for decision. You will all 
agree, I know, that the full committee should 
not be burdened with the added labors of 
determining matters which properly should 
be disposed of in subcommittees, 

We shall submit to you a staff which has 
been carefully selected and highly recom- 
mended, and in which I have implicit con- 
fidence. Many of our staff are well known 
to most of you, as they have served us faith- 
fully in the past. I wish at this time to 
thank each member of the staff who served 
in the Eighty-second Congress. In particu- 
lar, I wish to thank our retiring chief clerk, 
Mrs. Bess Dick, who has been most helpful 
and generously cooperative in effecting the 
orderly transition of this committee made 
necessary as a result of the November elec- 
tions. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that 
throughout this Congress we will be called 
upon to listen to and consider the sug- 
gestions and opinions of many public officials 
and citizens concerning legislation and other 
matters pending before us. Many will be 
tedious; some will be unreasonable; a few 


antagonistic. Nevertheless, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, let us maintain our mental 
and emotional equilibrium, preserve our dig- 
nity and ever be courteous, Let us deliberate 
fairly, conscientiously, thoroughly and ex- 
peditiously, yet without undue haste. Only 
thus shall we warrant and preserve the 
justly proud and honorable reputation we 
now bear as the most respected committee 
of the House of Representatives. 
CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, 
JANUARY 27, 1953. 


Power Supply in the Development of the 
Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an address delivered by 
Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of the Board, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which he de- 
livered before the Kiwanis Club at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in December last. It is a 
fine statement and review of the splendid 
record of accomplishment of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

This program over the last 20 years 
has enriched that great valley in many, 
many ways. The Authority is just be- 
ginning to reveal the tremendous possi- 
bilities under its legislative authority. 

The address follows: 


Power SUPPLY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
REGION 


(Address by Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of 
the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Kiwanis Club, Knoxville, Tenn., December 
4, 1952) 

For almost 20 years now, this river valley 
has been a pilot plant to show how men can 
develop their resources by democratic means 
and for the benefit of all the people. The 
whole world has been watching our progress 
here. Today, in India, in Syria, in Australia, 
and in Peru the story of this river and this 
valley carries a message of faith in man’s 
ability to build a stronger material basis for 
greater freedom. 

This region can be proud of the world-wide 
interest in its achievements. Let's refresh 
our memories with some high lights of the 
record. 

During World War II, electric power from 
the TVA averted a crisis in aluminum pro- 
duction and kept new bombers flowing from 
assembly lines. The prewar construction of 
TVA dams and power plants, claimed by 
critics as a waste, proved to be a stroke of 
foresight for our national defense. 

TVA power was used to build the first 
atomic bomb. The men who built Douglas 
and Fontana Dams on record-breaking sched- 
ules to supply power for Oak Ridge helped 
to end the war. 

Today TVA is doubling its power facilities 
to meet the valley’s requirements, including 
expanded operations at Oak Ridge and a new 
plant being built in western Kentucky by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The long idle chemical nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals built during World War I were 
put in shape by the TVA to produce new 
phosphate fertilizers in peacetime. When 
World War II came, TVA supplied 60 per- 
cent of the total phosphorus requirements 
of the military for bombs, fire, and smoke 
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screens. Today, the TVA chemical and mu- 
nitions plants are supplying phosphates and 
nitrates for the farms of the Nation. 

Some will remember that in 1933 this was 
a region of grave economic trouble and de- 
feated hopes in a land of general depression. 
By 1940, the Tennessee Valley was an area 
of growing strength. The wartime perform- 
ance and production strength of the TVA 
and the private enterprise establishments in 
the Tennessee Valley in metals, chemicals, 
munitions, and food and fibers proved to 
critics of little faith the wisdom of the Na- 
tion’s investment in the TVA and in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Today, this valley is one of 
the fastest growing regions in the country. 

How far have we come? Let me give you 
some facts: In the past 20 years industry 
has pushed ahead of agriculture as a source 
of income to the people of the Tennessee 
Valley. In 1929, some 23 percent of the re- 
gion’s income came from agriculture, 
whereas manufacturing provided only 15 
percent. But by 1950 the reverse was true; 
manufacturing provided 20 percent of the 
income, with only 13 percent coming from 
agriculture. 

The level of living for farm families, while 
still below the national average, has in- 
creased at a more rapid rate in the Tennes- 
see Valley than in the United States as a 
whole. This reflects such changes as per- 
centage of farms with electricity, telephones, 
automobiles, and the value of products sold 
or traded. 

Moreover, farming has become more effi- 
cient. As a result, opportunities for jobs on 
the farms have decreased. Since 1929, the 
number of people engaged in agriculture in 
this valley declined by 31 percent. As this 
change has taken place on the farms and 
in the rural areas, the people have looked 
to the growing industrial development of 
the region to provide them with new employ- 
ment opportunities. People have crowded 
into the cities looking for industrial employ- 
ment: Since 1929, the year before the great 
depression, employment in manufacturing 
has almost doubled. Since 1929, industry as 
a source of income and of employment has 
expanded more rapidly in the Tennessee 
Valley region than in the southeast or in 
the Nation as a whole. 

This industrial expansion has been ac- 
companied by a considerable growth in gen- 
eral business, trade, service, finance, trans- 
portation, and construction, which, although 
proceeding at a slower rate, has actually 
provided more jobs. Since 1929, the number 
of workers in these activities, neither manu- 
facturing nor agriculture, increased by al- 
most 50 percent to more than a half a 
million. 

By 1940, the total number of town and 
city jobs had come to equal the number of 
people engaged in farm work. Since 1940, 
the number of people at work off the farms 
in pursuits of all kinds has exceeded the 
number on the farms. In 1950, the total 
private, nonfarm jobs in the valley region 
numbered almost 900,000, exceeding those in 
farm work by almost 300,000. 

The trend toward a better relationship 
between agriculture and industry and a 
higher standard of living in this great and 
potentially fruitful valley is well on its way. 

But the real test of the Tennessee Valley 
development lies ahead. The industrial de- 
velopment of this valley has only made a 
beginning. In 1950, for example, there were 
only 65 workers per thousand population em- 
ployed in manufacturing in the Tennessee 
Valley. In the country as a whole, the fig- 
ure is 98 per thousand people. The natural 
resources of this region, combined with the 
industry of its people, suggest that this re- 
gion should not, as a minimum, be satisfied 
with less than national average in this re- 
spect. 

Maw industries take electric power. New 
industries create new jobs. New jobs create 
payrolls. Pay checks buy groceries, shoes, 
automobiles and gasoline, fishing tackle, 
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bouts, insurance, medical sérvices, schooling. 
Electric power is a part of all these trans- 
actions. TVA electricity is in almost every 
dime this region handles in its commerce 
and in its profits. 

It is utterly useless to press for industrial 
development unless you think also of a 
growing, expanding power supply. If you 
would destroy a region, you destroy its power 
supply. If you would hold a region to a 
lower standard of living, you can do it by 
placing a limit on its supply of electric 
power. If you would build a region, you 
build an ever greater and greater supply of 
electric energy. 

That has been the story of the Tennessee 
Valley in these past 20 years. From the be- 
ginning of the TVA we have recommended 
and repeatedly urged that power in abun- 
dance must precede industrial development. 
Our critics said we were building too much 
too fast. They said we were creating surplus 
power that the people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley would not know how or care to use on 
their farms and in their homes and in their 
factories. We had faith in this region and we 
urged others to share that faith. The Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
had faith in this region when they accepted 
and approyed our recommendations year 
after year to increase the investment in the 
power supply for the expanding load. 

Let me give you some figures. When the 
TVA started to build dams in 1933, the en- 
tire region which is now served by TVA 
electricity used about 1,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity in that year. Today, 
homes, farms, and factories of the TVA power 
service area are using more than 23,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. By 
1956, the additional power plants we are 
building will make the power system suffi- 
ciently large to supply more than 59,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

But even that isn’t enough. The farms 
still without electricity—some 10 in every 
100—will need more power. The new homes 
to be built, the new schools, and hospitals 
will increase the demand for electricity. The 
new electrical appliances—and this region is 
the fastest-growing electrical appliance mar- 
ket in the United States—will take more 
electricity. New power plants must be built 
to permit these things to happen, to meet 
these demands. 

The industries that will want more power 
in 1955-56 will get it because TVA started 
to build new power plants this year. The 
new industries of 1956-57 will not be able to 
get power unless TVA starts to build more 
power plants in 1953—next year. Those 
prospective industries whose payroll windows 
will open in 1957, in 1958, and so on will make 
their plans only a few months or a year 
ahead. TVA must start to build the new 
power plants, to serve them, at least 3 years 
before the new factories are here. 

Each year—next year, the year after that, 
and each year after that—as far ahead as we 
can foresee the Tennessee Valley must add 
750,000 kilowatts of new power-plant capac- 
ity if the jobs in the region are to increase, 
if payrolis are to multiply, if the region’s 
income is to continue its climb toward the 
national average. 

The present power system of the TVA is 
about 4,000,000 kilowatts. By 1956, the gen- 
erating plants we are building now will 
increase the TVA system to about 9,500,- 
000 kilowatts. A part of this increase is 
for atomic-energy development. Excluding 
atomic energy, this region, in the next 5 
years, should begin to build 750,000 kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity each year. 
‘That is more than seven Norris Dams a year 
added to the TVA system. It is as much 
each year as one-half of the Shawnee Steam 
Plant we are now building, and which will 
be one of the largest in the world. 

This steady addition of new capacity each 
year will call for about $200,000,000 new in- 


vestment In the TVA system each year. 
That means $1,000,000,000 in the next 5 
years—the period of our present general 
forecast. 

~ In recent years, the annual investment in 
TVA power supply has been larger. This 
year we are using some $375,000,000. The 
atomic-energy expansion program accounts 
for the difference. The $200,000,000 I re- 
ferred to is for what we call normal load 
growth. We are making up for the many 
decades when there was precious little load 
growth in this valley, when the industrializa- 
tion which has made this country the 
strongest in the world bypassed this region. 

We have made a start. In 1952, for ex- 
ample, the electric power required by the 
commercial and industrial consumers served 
by local and rural distribution systems in the 
eastern district of TVA’s power system— 
Knoxville,. Morristown, Bristol, Tennesee- 
Virginia, Johnson City, and others were as 
much as the entire TVA power-service area 
used for all purposes in 1933. This growth 
has brought larger employment rolls, more 
prosperous farms and stores and shops. 

Let me give you a very simple index of 
where we stand today in this drive toward a 
better standard of living. In 1929, the high 
point before the great depression, the average 
per capita income of the people in the Ten- 
nesessee Valley was 44 percent of the na- 
tional average. Today, as a result of these 
changes I have described, the average per 
capita income in the Tennessee Valley is 60 
percent of the national average. 

This is a gratifying fact. It is also a strik- 
ing challenge for the future. We still have 
a long way to go. But we have made a good 
beginning; the basis has been laid for a 
great development. 

The flow of water in the river is now con- 
trolled. The devastation of floods has been 
reduced to manageable proportions. Al- 
ready the savings from TVA’s control of 
floods at one city alone—Chattanooga—totals 
more than one-fourth of the flood-controlin- 
vestment in the entire river system. Other 
regions benefit, too, for TVA dams will reduce 
the crests of floods.on the lower Ohio and the 
Mississippi by the 2 or 3 feet which makes the 
difference between safety and community 
disaster. That much is done, Those bene- 
fits will grow while the expenditures 
diminish. 

Navigation locks in the dams and a stable 
channel have made possible a growing com- 
merce on the river. More commerce means 
more jobs, new markets, and greater eco- 
nomic opportunities for the people of this 
region and in the Mississippi Valley. In 1933, 
the year TVA began its work, about 33,000,000 
ton-miles of freight were shipped on the 
river, cargo, for the most part, of low value. 
Last year the rebuilt river carried 582,000,000 
ton-miles, much of it of high-value prod- 
ucts—automobiles, grain, oil, coal, and fer- 
tilizer, More commerce will be carried every 
year. Greater savings to shippers and to 
consumers will be added each year. 

The dams are here to stay. Concrete, earth 
fill, and rock make them a permanent part 
of a landscape more hospitable to human 
endeavor than it used to be. New kinds of 
enterprises find a climate for growth in this 
area because the river is controlled. For the 
dams that hold back the waters in time of 
floods and fill the channel in time of drought, 
create beautiful lakes, a setting for the third 
largest and newest business of the area— 
recreation. And for good measure, these ma- 
jestic dams proyide the electric power which 
has changed the lives of people on their 
farms, in their homes, and in new industries 
throughout the region. 

This is a record of men at work. There 
was no Aladdin’s lamp available for TVA 
to use. Geologists and engineers, cartog- 
raphers and surveyors, accountants and 
storekeepers, draftsmen and doctors, union 
leaders, ironworkers, carpenters—the hard- 
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hat legions of TVA's construction crews— 
men of more than a score of professions and 
occupations have dedicated their talents to 
this job. In these 20 years more than 300,- 
000 thousand of your fellow citizens have 
worked with TVA at one time or another 
up and down this valley, driving machines, 
moving mountains to build these great proj- 
ects to serve mankind. Not as monuments 
to men of lofty station. Not for the glory 
of designers, engineers, or workmen. Not for 
the profit of afew. The purpose of the struc- 
tures stands inscribed upon each one— 
“Built for the people of the United States.” 

The program of construction for river con- 
trol and power is only a part of the program 
in this valley in these past two decades. 
Since 1933, some 5,000,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizers have been produced in TVA ex- 
perimental chemical plants at Muscle Shoals. 
More than 1,500,000 tons of fertilizer have 
been distributed in the Tennessee Valley 
alone to speed the steady march of green 
pastures over the red and brown acres in our 
landscape—a scene that bears witness to a 
better stewardship of soil and water on the 
farms. More than 1,000,000 acres have been 
changed from soil exhausting row crops to 
pastures or cover crops that protect and re- 
plenish the fertility of the soil for the future, 
Fertilizer, together with electricity, has given 
the farmer the tools he needs to change his 
whole farm management, to reverse a cen- 
tury’s trend of soil depletion, to make his 
individual prosperity an addition to, and not 
a drain upon, our common resource base— 
the soil. 

We have come this far In this valley be- 
cause of a dynamic partnership between the 
people and a Federal agency for regional 
development. Congress set out the objec- 
tives and guiding principles when it estab- 
lished the TVA in 1933. Successive Con- 
gresses have provided the funds for invest- 
ment in your future. 

Can we go on? Can TVA provide $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of new power capacity in the 
next 5-year period? We can if we work at 
it; if we have the patience, the energy, and 
the intelligence to make our case before the 
people of the whole country and their repre- 
sentatives. 

This valley has been persuasive before; it 
can be again. 

We remember that when this region was 
gasping for more electric power some 5 years 
ago, the Eightieth Congress refused to ap- 
propriate funds with which to begin the 
Johnsonville steam plant. Some who op- 
posed it said it was a part of a scheme to 
steal industry from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New England. They said that the TVA and 
the Tennessee Valley would have to get along 
with the power it then had. The private 
utility spokesman said the cities and indus- 
tries would have to build their own little 
steam plants. This outworn notion would 
have denied to this region the economies and 
efficiency of large power-generating units, 
It took a national election and another Con- 
gress to change the circumstances and obtain 
the funds with which Johnsonville was built, 

Today, Johnsonville is an active steam 
plant with five units of 125,000 kilowatts 
each, more than half a million in total, al- 
ready pouring energy into the economic life 
of this region. 

The Johnsonville steam plant would not 
be operating today were it not for the ef- 
forts of many, many people. The TVA could 
and did study, plan, recommend, and explain 
in great and everlasting detail everything 
about all aspects of the TVA. But this was 
not enough. The President, the Members of 
the Congress, the Director and staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the mayors and power 
boards, business, labor, civic, and farm lead- 
ers of this region all had a hand in it. Men 
of heavy responsibility had to take time to 
study the facts about power supply in the 
Tennessee Valley. Editors here and else- 
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where informed themselves about kilowatts, 
firm power, interruptible power, and the elec- 
tricity requirements of farms, homes, and 
factories. Representatives from the States 
of this region had to read reports, ask and 
answer many questions, and persuade col- 
leagues of the merits of the valley's case. 

The initial failure to obtain funds to build 
the Johnsonville steam plant delayed for 10 
months the start of construction. As a re- 
sult, the Tennessee Valley lost some indus- 
tries that went elsewhere. The TVA lost for 
the Federal Treasury substantial revenues 
from energy not produced and sold, No one 
knows how many man-hours of productive 
labor and the wages therefor were lost to the 
Tennessee Valley and the Nation. 

Since Johnsonville, six more large steam 
plants have been started. In the year ahead, 
and in the years after that, the TVA will have 
to build more steam plants. The hydroelec- 
tric power development of the Tennessee 
River system is pretty well completed. The 
dams yet to. be built on the Cumberland 
River by the Corps of Engineers are all 
counted in the projection of our electric 
power growth. 

This $1,000,000,000 power supply program 
can be sold. But it will not be easy. It is 
hard work to design a multipurpose dam or 
a steam plant and to push a gigantic con- 
struction program through on back-breaking 
schedules. It is likewise hard work to pre- 
pare and present the case which must be 
made every year to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the President of the United States, and the 
committees of the Congress. It takes pa- 
tience to document our claim that here every 
dollar spent by the Federal Government is 
fully utilized, that the taxpayers are get- 
ting full return. But that job has to be 
done. We have a public responsibility to 
discharge. We are responsible and account- 
able to the President and to the Congress 
for the results of our stewardship, We study, 
talk, and report. We advocate, persuade, and 
plead, This is our self-respecting duty as 
trustees of this great public enterprise. We 
tell our story over and over again; it is a 
report of your growth, of your problems, and 
your opportunities. 

This TVA venture is unique to this valley. 
It will survive and should survive only if 
it rests on the understanding support of the 
people. This job of creating understanding 
through education is yours as well as TVA’s. 

You have a good prospectus to sell the 
promise of your future to the rest of the 
country. Any management would be proud 
of this record. You can demonstrate the 
relationship between our growth in power 
supply and their prosperity. You can tell 
your fellow citizens in New York, in Wiscon- 
sin, in Tllinois, in Massachusetts, in Penn- 
sylvania that most of the investment in 
power plants in the Tennessee Valley goes 
to buy generators and turbines and other 
equipment made in their factories, 

If your friends in New England tell you 
that they are unwilling to share in this 
national investment for fear that this area 
will steal industries from the Northeast, you 
can give them the figures. So far as we 
can discover, not a single industry has shut 
down in New England to move to this power- 
service area. The industries most conspicu- 
ously leaving New England are not indus- 
tries where power is a major-cost factor, 
and they are not, in fact, coming into our 
service area, They are going to other parts 
of the South for different reasons. 

You can tell our friends up East to look 
into the increase in machine tool and metal 
trade jobs in New England; you can relate 
that to the market in the Tennessee Valley 
for transformers, for generators and water 
wheels, for toasters, irons, and washing 
machines, You can remind them that con- 
sumers in this power service area spent more 
than $500,000,000 for electric appliances since 
the war. You can tell them that every in- 
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crease in the use of electricity means that 
new equipment has been purchased. 

If your business friend in Detroit objects 
to the national investment in TVA, you can 
tell him of the increased numbers of auto- 
mobiles, purchased here in the last 12 
months, made in the factories in Michigan. 

If a man in California wonders if there 
is any benefit for him in this investment, 
you can cite the money saved for all the 
Nation because Federal projects such as the 
Atomic Energy plants and the Tullahoma 
wind tunnel development have low-cost 
power from TVA available for their abundant 
use. You can remind him that the tax- 
payers’ bill for aluminum for planes and for 
chemicals to be used in munitions is lower 
because of power from TVA. You can tell 
him about other savings to the taxpayers 
resulting from TVA’s activities. Because 
TVA was able to provide power for the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb and later 
installations of AEC, that Agency of the 
Government was not forced to pay the 
standard rates of private companies. You 
can suggest that when he reads in his trade 
journals of low rates charged by Electric 
Energy, Inc., an association of private com- 
panies providing power to AEC at Paducah, 
or Ohio Valley Electric Co., organized to pro- 
vide power to AEC in Ohio, he might ponder 
whether the rates at which TVA is able to 
serve AEC may not.be a factor in the lower- 
than-average rates offered by the combined 
companies. And remember that even as 
little as a mill a kilowatt hour difference 
will mean about $50,000,000 less a year on 
the power bills for the several large installa- 
tions AEC is building. 

If a man from North Dakota wonders what 
he has gained from TVA, you can remind 
him that the Nation-wide network of rural 
electric cooperatives began in Alcorn County, 
Miss., the first cooperative to organize to take 
power from TVA. You can suggest that this 
pace setting, public operation may have had 
something to do with the changed position 
of responsible private power companies: They 
are now less timid about building power 
capacity ahead of their loads. Here in the 
‘Tennessee Valley we have demonstrated there 
was little risk in such an enterprising 
practice. 

You can tell the rest of the country they 
are making a good investment in the TVA 
power system; the power consumers here will 
pay through their rates and new industries 
will pay through their power bills sufficient 
to cover the cost of operation, to meet stiff 
depreciation expense and to return, as a divi- 
dend on the investment, earnings that will 
average better than 4 percent a year. More- 


‘over, you may assure them that every dime 


of this $1,000,000,000 in appropriations to be 
invested in the expanding TVA power system 
will be paid back to the Federal Treasury 
by you, the consumers of TVA electricity. 
New electric plants—steam plants—mean 
more industry. Industry means jobs and 
payrolls. Pay checks buy bread, and beef- 
steak, and automobiles, and keep Main Street 
crowded and prosperous—in Knoxville, Tenn., 
and in Detroit, Mich. These pay checks from 
new factories produce profits, dividends, sav- 
ings, capital for new investment, taxes for 
our Government to support domestic and 
military strength, and to spread the hope of 
peace abroad. This $1,000,000,000 to be in- 
vested in new power supply in the Tennessee 
Valley will go to work around the world. 
You have a good story to tell, a story of 
a national contribution made by a region 
stronger and more dynamic than it was in 
1933; a story of a region that is not only 
paying the investment back in dollars to 
the Treasury, but is every year assuming a 
larger share of the total national burden. 
You can remind your friends outside the 
valley that in 1933 these seven valley States 
provided only 3.4 percent of the national 
revenue from taxes on income, In 1950 you 
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were carrying 6.2 percent of the national 
load. 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to the facts about this region, They have 
a right to know the story, and they want 
to hear it from the people of the region. 
Through your business, professional, and 
social relationships throughout the Nation 
you have an opportunity to tell what is 
happening here. You can do that by under- 
standing the record of the past and the prob- 
lems of the future. If you do, there is no 
doubt about the answer. The region will 
continue to be a pilot plant for progress. 
We will set a pace for a rate of growth all 
over the Nation. We will light a beacon of 
hope in a troubled world. 

As we serve the region we can serve the 
Nation. As you sell this region you will 
be helping the Nation achieve strength 
needed for its world-wide responsibilities, 
We must continue to build, to grow, to de=- 
velo.) new opportunities for a growing popu- 
lation. The world does not stand still; the 
Nation cannot stand still; this region cannot 
stand by and contemplate its valley while 
its people leave to find work elsewhere. We 
shall fall back or we shall move forward, 
The people in this room, the people in this 
valley, can determine which way it is to be. 


Secretary of PAR Committee Replies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24, 1952, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, volume 98, part 11, pages A3946— 
A3948, my own remarks under the title 
“What We Want Is Answers.” In those 
remarks I referred to the overwhelming 
importance of public opinion in the for- 
mation of publie policies and made some 
observations as to how public opinion is 
sometimes formed. I also made refer- 
ence to a movement which I described as 
“Project Adequate Roads,” commonly re- 
ferred to as PAR, and I raised numerous 
questions as to the purpose of that move- 
ment. On August 4, 1952, after Congress 
had adjourned, Mr. Arthur C. Butler, 
secretary of the National PAR Commit- 
tee, wrote to me in reply to questions I 
had raised, In the interest of fairness I 
am inserting his answer in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. After his 
introductory remarks Mr. Butler said: 

In view of the importance of adequate 
highways to the American people and the 
public-interest nature of PAR, I am happy 
to have the opportunity to answer those 
of your questions that have a bearing on 
the PAR program. The National PAR Com- 
mittee is very willing to disclose all pertinent 
facts of its purposes and operations to the 
full extent that they have been discussed 
and approved in its sessions which, in fact, 
are open forums. ; 

Let me say here that you or any other 
Member of Congress, the State legislatures, 
the press, radio, and television, or any citi- 
zens for that matter, are welcome to attend 
meetings of the National PAR Committee. 
If you are interested and request it, we will 
be pleased to place your name on the mail- 
ing list to receive all material that is issued 
at PAR headquarters, including notices of 
such meetings. 
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` The National PAR Committee and the 
State PAR committees will be open forums 
where citizens as well as public officials will 
be invited to participate so that the best 
thinking and energy can be applied to place 
our highways and streets on a par with the 
needs of the public at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Speaking of cost, I wish to respectfully 
submit that you have been misinformed 
when you say that PAR’s “object is to pro- 
mote the expenditure for roads of some 
$7,000,000,000 per year for the next 15 years, 
or a total of $105,000,000,000.” At no time 
has this figure or any estimate of the total 
cost of the country’s highway improvement 
needs been discussed, much less recom- 
mended by the PAR Committee. Nor has 
any such figure been released from National 
PAR headquarters. 

It is unlikely that a precise figure on this 
can be reached until the total needs in 
each of the States are tallied after full and 
comprehensive study. Comprehensive stud- 
ies have been made in a number of States 
and PAR will encourage continuance of 
studies in all of the States. 

Many of your questions are intertwined 
with this $100 billion estimate which is 
not attributable to PAR and, therefore, they 
cannot be answered categorically. 

You raised the question at several points 
as to whether the farm-to-market, school 
bus or rural mail routes can wait. We can 
answer that briefly by saying that the prin- 
cipal objective of PAR is to assist in expedit- 
ing the improvement of roads and streets, 
whatever their classification, where they are 
most needed to serve the public, whether 
they happen to be on the primary system, 
the rural or farm-to-market systems or 
whether they are city streets, Furthermore, 
the National PAR Committee recognizes that 
this is primarily a State and local problem 
and it will be finally decided in the States. 

Others of your questions presuppose ac- 
tions that have not even been discussed in 
the PAR sessions. For example, there have 
been no discussions pro or con of the merits 
of Congress’ policy on Federal aid. There- 
fore, it would require supernatural powers to 
answer your questions “Does PAR expect to 
call upon Congress to alter its policy in the 
allocation of Federal aid?” Many of the in- 
dividual groups participating in PAR have 
their own policies on Federal aid. They have 
expressed them to Congress in the past and 
I assume they will in the future. 

It is first desirable that the inquirer fully 
understand the reason for the PAR move- 
ment, its public-spirited objectives and the 
fact that it does not assume the rights or 
privileges of any of the participating groups. 
The most accurate and yet briefest means 
by which to do this is to quote the charter 
unanimously adopted by the National PAR 
Committee at its initial meeting on Febru- 
ary 28, 1952. In complete form, this is as 
follows: 

“Forward-looking American citizens daily 
become more aware of the growing serious- 
ness of our highway situation. It is a major 
national problem. 

“Road inadequacies and congestion con- 
tribute to: Increasing heavy loss of life; 
more than a million personal injuries an- 
nually; enormous loss of military and defense 
productive manpower; and excessive waste of 
time and money. These conditions threaten 
our economy and, with even more urgency, 
they threaten our security. Highways are 
strategically vital. Yet road and street im- 
provement has fallen far behind the need 
at many critical points, 

“There is a definite need for the coordi- 
nation of efforts of all interested groups to 
enlist public support and stimulate action 
for correction of the critical deficiencies of 
our streets and highways, in the interest both 
of our economy and of our national security. 

“Project Adequate Roads (PAR) is being 
undertaken to meet that need. 


“PAR’'s immediate and most pressing con- 
cern should be to arouse public recognition, 
and to generate understanding among de- 
fense officials that since highway improve- 
ment is as indispensable to our defense effort 
as armaments, power or other primary ele- 
ments, provision should be made for ade- 
quate materials and manpower to do the 
job. 

“And PAR's long-range concern is to stim- 
ulate and coordinate efforts for a continuing 
program for highway improvement in all the 
States. This means that PAR’s united 
strength should be trained constantly on the 
goal of achieving highway improvement ac- 
cording to comprehensive scientific studies 
of needs. This includes a proper fiscal study 
and the appraisal of relative importance of 
road needs using the sufficiency ratings sys- 
tem which gives consideration to structural 
condition, service, and safety. 

“An informal national committee has been 
formed to carry forward Project Adequate 
Roads. It consists of principals from auto- 
motive groups, construction industries, high- 
way users, farm groups, research groups, and 
other interested organizations, counseling 
with public officials where appropriate. It 
does not take the place of existing organiza- 
tions, nor does it assume any of their rights 
or privileges. No major financing should be 
necessary. 

“The functions of the committee are to 
(a) stimulate efforts for highway improve- 
ment; (b) act as a clearing house to make 
available wherever possible engineering, leg- 
islative, and other pertinent data; and (c) 
provide information to the public primarily 
through the use of the advertising and pub- 
lic-relations departments of participating 
groups. 

“The National PAR Committee should 
continuously publish the outline of its plans 
so that the nublic-interest nature of its 
activities will be generally understood. 

“The national organizations represented 
on the PAR Committee should inform their 
State and local affiliates as to the PAR pro- 
gram and encourage them to form similar in- 
formal committees at the State and local 
level, where desirable. 

“These committees should review proposed 
highway programs in their respective areas 
and be in a position to give impetus to spe- 
cific action. ` 

“And Project Adequate Roads should in- 
evitably bring to bear the strength of its 
united action to further such necessary ele- 
ments to a sound highway program as (1) 
proper classification of roads into systems; 
(2) funds for adequate highway systems; (3) 
dedication of highway-use taxes to highway 
purposes; (4) fair distribution of highway 
costs; (5) improved highway administra- 
tion.” 

It is apparent that any one person or or- 
ganization under this charter cannot speak 
as a unit for any or all of the organizations 
that are cooperating in Project Adequate 
Roads or participating in the national com- 
mittee. 

PAR has been underway only a few months, 
As its secretary, I am in no position to an- 
swer questions that have not been considered 
by the national PAR committee. 

I can readily answer those of your ques- 
tions that relate to the PAR stated objec- 
tive and those elements that are recom- 
mended within that objective. 

There are many points in the open dis- 
cussions that have taken place in the two 
PAR committee sessions held since it was 
formed. There has been general accord that 
PAR is interested in the early improvement 
of all roads according to the urgency of 
need. I repeat that this means secondary 
and local roads as well as city streets and 
primary highways. Each of these road sys- 
tems is an essential part of the total high- 
way plant, no part of which can be neglected. 

You have raised questions about sufficiency 
ratings, as well as the five elements that the 
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groups cooperating in PAR believe to be nec- 
essary to a sound highway program, 

The PAR program recognizes as nec 
to a sound program for correction of criti- 
cal road deficiencies, wherever located, con- 
tinuous highway programing, including a 
priority program of urgent needs based on 
sufficiency ratings and other engineering and 
economic factors, The objective here is to 
get first things first, so that the most critical 
road deficiencies can be tackled first. Cer- 
tainly it would be logical in seeking to rem- 
edy highway deficiencies to give first atten- 
tion to those most urgently needed. 

To determine and evaluate the relative 
adequacy (or lack of adequacy) of our roads, 
PAR recommends the sufficiency rating pro- 
cedure. This is a method of evaluating the 
structural condition, traffic service, and safety 
of a road section to determine its ability 
to do its job. Using a scale of 100, the road 
sections. with the lowest numerical ratings 
are the least sufficient and, hence, generally 
most in need of improvement. A rating of 
100 represents a road completely adequate— 
by present standards—for the traffic it serves. 

In addition to evaluating the adequacy of a 
road section, sufficiency ratings provide the 
answer as to the relative adequacy of each 
road system, whether it be primary, second- 
ary, or local. 

The average of sufficiency ratings for all 
the roads in a particular system provides the 
answer as to the relative adequacy of such a 
system. This also can be done for the en- 
tire State network. Comparison of such 
averages—between different years—shows 
whether progress is being made in improving 
the road or whether the road progress is fall- 
ing behind the people’s needs. Using the 
sufficiency-rating technique, road improve- 
ment programs either for a year or for a 
number of years, with annual evaluation, 
can be developed by highway officials with 
the cooperation and support of State PAR 
groups, 

Obviously, the use of sufficiency ratings in 
the development of a program of urgent 
needs should take into consideration such 
engineering and economic facts as the evalua- 
tion of the cost of alternative projects, avail- 
ability of rights-of-way, completion of stage 
construction, emergency stopgap work, and 
budgetary restrictions. 

The sufficiency-rating procedure is not a 
product of PAR. Nor is it something new. 
It is being used in more than 20 States. This 
procedure has also been used by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads in justifying 
its requests for allocation of.scarce critical 
materials (such as steel) for highways. It 
is the most simple scientific method thus far 
devised to acquaint the public with the urg- 
ency of road needs and thus to enable the 
public to determine what roads it is buying 
and what more it may wish to buy where 
needed. j 

As I have previously stated, PAR is inter- 
ested in focusing attention on the correc- 
tion of the most critical road deficiencies, 
irrespective of the system on which they may 
exist. 

Another element in the PAR program, sci- 
entific classification of roads into systems 
according to their traffic service, is also a 
necessary element to a sound highway-im- 
provement program. Such a scientific clas- 
sification is a prerequisite to the proper as- 
signment of administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility for the various classes of roads 
and streets, hence a prerequisite to inter- 
governmental cooperation and efficient ad- 
ministration, 

While some sort of classification exists in 
every State, it is a misnomer to call it in 
every case scientific classification. 

Among the inefficiencies resulting from 
lack of scientific classification are: Over- 
lapping of jurisdictions, waste of highway 
funds, uneconomic use of equipment and 
personnel, construction too high or too low 
for the type of traffic served, neglect of 
important sections of highway (contributing 
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thereby to traffic congestion and bottle- 
necks), and overemphasis of unimportant 
routes. An objective, scientific reclassifica- 
tion of a State’s roads and streets will enable 
correction of these inefficiencies, 

PAR does not claim to offer something 
completely new and untried in the field of 
highway classification; rather it urges the 
practical application of scientific principles 
which have been carefully developed and 
known for many years by technical experts 
in the highway field. 

Classification studies and recommenda- 
tions for the application of these scientific 
principles have been made by various States 
in recent years. Their findings are worthy 
of consideration. Among States which have 
incorporated in engineering reports and 
planning surveys their studies and recom- 
mendations concerning classification are 
Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. Subsequently, 
Illinois and Wisconsin have made special 
classification studies. Currently such studies 
are being made by Maine and Washington. 

Classification facilitates the equitable al- 
loeation of highway costs among the various 
beneficiaries. Since the beneficiaries and 
benefits vary from system to system, it stands 
to reason that the correct assignment of 
roads and streets to the appropriate systems 
according to use would be basic in such an 
allocation. To assure that scientific classi- 
fication attains its objectives, it is recom- 
mended that continuity of the classification 
system, once adopted, be maintained. 

With regard to the third element of PAR, 
which is fair distribution of costs among 
all highway beneficiaries, we come face to 
face with what is probably the toughest nut 
of the whole highway finance problem. _ That 
problem is to prorate equitably the cost of 
highways among the various beneficiaries 
according to their respective benefits. Ad- 
mittedly there is difference of opinion as to 
people’s ideas of equitable tax policies. 
Much research has already been done in this 
field—much more is needed. PAR will seek 
to stimulate the best objective thinking so 
as to secure as wide an acceptance as pos- 
sible among the beneficiaries in order to 
enable the solution of this problem. As I 
have previously stated, the program of PAR 
is not formulated in specific dollar amounts, 

PAR, it should be emphasized, does not 
presume to prescribe for any State the 
amount of money it should spend on its 
highways, the means of raising the necessary 
revenues, nor the specific etlocation of costs 
or revenues. No two States are alike in 
their current highway situations, their fiscal 
problems or their constitutional limitations 
affecting highways and highway expendi- 
tures. PAR, rather, recommends the goals 
toward which all should strive for adequate 
highways throughout America, and urges 
that each State study objectively its own 
problems, and set about solving them after 
the facts are known to an informed citi- 
venry. In States that have adequate high- 
way revenues, it is their problem to make 
better use of them. In other States some 
means must be found of augmenting reve- 
nues inadequate to meet-today’s needs. But 
solution, in each case, is an individual State 
matter. By endorsing PAR, then, an indi- 
vidual or an organization is making no com- 
mitment whatever toward specific change in 
a given State’s tax structure. 

Another fundamental element of PAR is 
that which you state as fourth—‘“Protection 
of highway funds—to assure their use for 
highway purposes.” 

The basis for instituting special taxes for 
the use of highways (of which the motor-fuel 
tax and the license tax or registration fee are 
the principal examples) was the need for 
improved highways in response to the in- 
creasing use of the motor vehicle. These 
highway-use taxes were levied in the States 
on the ground that the motor vehicle user, as 
a beneficiary of this additional government 
service, should pay special charges, not levied 


upon the general taxpayer. The corollary 
to this is that the revenues from these spe- 
cial charges should in equity be used for the 
purposes for which they were paid. Their ac- 
ceptance by the highway user is predicated 
on the belief that these taxes will be used 
for road purposes. 

- These special highway-use taxés are totally 
different from the taxes on liquor, cigarettes, 
etc., which are general taxes levied on the 
entire citizenry for general purposes of gov- 
ernment, not fees for a government service 
supplied to the payer of the fee. 

The motor-vehicle user pays his share of 
these and other general taxes the same as 
any other citizen. In addition to the gen- 
eral taxes that you have cited, the highway 
user makes his contribution to the general 
expenses of the Government (including edu- 
cation) by paying, as every other citizen pays, 
local and State, property, sales, and license 
taxes, as well as all the other State and Fed- 
eral general taxes. In fact, merely because 
of his ownership and operation of a motor 
vehicle, he pays a higher percentage of some 
of them through property and sales taxes on 
his motor vehicle and accessories thereto, 
And in this tremendous tax contribution for 
general support of the Government, many of 
the groups participating in PAR would list 
as a major item the Federal automotive ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline, lubricating oil, auto- 
motive vehicles, tires and tubes, parts and 
accessories. 

PAR never has, and never will, advocate the 
thesis that any industry, or any other seg- 
ment of society, should not pay its full share 
of the general cost of government. 

Diversion of highway funds to nonhighway 
purposes subjects the motor-yehicle owner 
to double-barrel taxation for general reve- 
nue, first as a citizen and second as a motor 
vehicle owner. The threat of diversion to 
the accomplishment of adequate roads is 
clear. 

In any event, this was obviously recognized 
by the people of 21 States who in recent years 
have voted by overwhelming majorities for 
constitutional amendments. that dedicate 
special highway-use taxes to highway 
purposes. 

The groups in the PAR program sincerely 
believe that application of these various 
elements will do much to advance the ac- 
complishment of adequate roads. By focus- 
ing attention on the problem, progress can 
be made in the refinement and more definite 
application of methods to solve the highway 
crisis, PAR welcomes any constructive sug- 
gestion or addition to this program. 

Certainly mistakes have been made In the 
development of our highway system: In 
some cases, these mistakes consist of a neg- 
lect of one or more of the fundamental ele- 
ments which haye already been discussed. 
Much wisdom has been learned from these 
mistakes, The only purpose served in re- 
viewing any such mistakes is to avoid their 
repetition in the future. The speeds of ve- 
hicles, the forces which have impaired ex- 
isting roads are being given greater study 
now than ever before. That research and 
the knowledge which has been developed 
over the period of the last 30 years should 
enable us to build adequate highways in 
the most economical manner. 

The groups participating in the PAR pro- 
gram share your belief that both automobiles 
and trucks are indispensable to our national 
welfare and that they must have improved 
highways over which they may be operated. 
We go even further and suggest adequate 
streets and parking factlities. 

In accordance with your request, I have 
endeavored to give the answers to such ques- 
tions which you have asked and which have 
been considered in the PAR Committee fo- 
rums. We believe that the public interest 
will best be served and the roads and streets 
improved. to’ meet meeds more quickly 
through an informed public. We are pur- 
suing every means to that end and since you 
felt your inquiry was of such nature as to 
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appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, we re- 
quest that our answers be given the same 
consideration. 
Respectfully, 
ARTHUR C. BUTLER, 
Secretary, National PAR Committee. 


The Effect of the 20 Percent Federal 
Amusement Tax on the Motion Picture 
Exhibiting Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H. R. 991, which seeks to remove 
the tax on admissions to movie theaters, 
The removal of the tax burden imposed 
by the 20-percent tax on theater admis- 
sions may well be the difference þe- 
tween survival and collapse for many 
motion-picture exhibitors. While it is 
recognized that many industries are to- 
day operating under burdensome taxes 
brought about by the world situation and 
the accompanying necessity. for large de- 
fense expenditures, few have suffered to 
the extent of the motion-picture exhib- 
itor. Unlighted marquees all over the 
United States are ample proof of the 
dire straits of the motion-picture ex- 
hibitor. More than 3,200 out of less 
than 27,000 have been forced to close 
during the past 5 years. The problem 
is so acute that the National Real Estate 
Association has taken cognizance of it 
and is attempting to work out other uses 
for these properties, 

I do not mean to infer that this un- 
fortunate situation has been brought 
about solely as a result of the Federal 
amusement tax. Some of the casualties 
have resulted from population shifts, 
bad management, too much competition, 
and so forth. In areas served by tele- 
vision the loss in patronage has con- 
tributed heavily to theaters’ distress. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
plight of theaters, however, is the 20 
percent Federal admission tax. This is 
so because this tax imposes two handi- 
caps which more and more are proving 
fatal to theater operation. 

One of these handicaps is that the 
tax leaves the theater operator only 
four-fifths of his income with which to 
meet increased operating costs, increased 
maintenance costs, increased payrolls, 
and all other increased taxes. With a 
diminishing attendance, it has become 
more and more difficult to meet these 
rising costs out of the money left after 
the admission tax has been paid. 

The second handicap is that the ad- 
mission tax has placed an irremoyable 
ceiling on admission prices. Unlike the 
grocer who sells food, or the merchant 
who sells clothing, the exhibitor can- 
not pass increased costs on to his cus- 
tomers beyond a reasonable limit, The 
admission tax has long ago brought the 
cost of movie admissions up to that limit. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that from 1947 to Sep- 
tember 1952, the consumer price index 
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has risen 48.4 percent, food cost has 
risen 67.7 percent, apparel 38.7 percent, 
rent 30 percent, but motion picture the- 
ater admissions only 13.6 percent. 

The extent of the hardship imposed by 
this tax is shown by the following ex- 
amples of theater finances, taken at 
random from a large number reported 
from all over the country: 

ARKANSAS 


Princess Theater, North Little Rock, 
Ark.: For year 1951 theater showed net 
operating loss of $1,543.12, paid admis- 
sion taxes totaling $6,878.69; for 30 
weeks ended September 27, 1952, theater 
had net operating loss of $4,081.47, paid 
admission taxes of $4,176.05. 

Roxy Theater, Hot Springs, Ark.: For 
1951, theater net operating loss of 
$6,001.56, paid admission taxes of 
$2,668.98; for 39 weeks ended September 
27, 1952, theater showed net operating 
loss of $3,717.14, paid admission taxes 
of $2,868.41. 

INDIANA (FIGURES FOR 36 WEEES TO NOVEMBER 
22, 1952) 

Circle Theater, Hagerstown, Ind.: Net 
loss, $1,841.22; admission tax, $2,830.08. 

Wysor Theater, Muncie, Ind.: Net loss, 
$1,642.23; admission tax, $10,076.46. 

Sherman Theater, Sullivan, Ind.: 
Net loss, $1,768.23; admission tax, 
$1,876.11. 

Tivoli Theater, Gary, Ind.: Net loss, 
$10,851.89; admission tax, $4,511.70. 

Gary Theater, Gary, Ind.: Net loss, 
$6,653.79; admission tax, $6,739.68. 


OHIO 


Victor and Queen Anne Theaters, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Net profits for 5 years, 
1947-51, inclusive, $24,064.31; admission 
tax, $43,506.02. 

Palace Theater, Youngstown, Ohio: 
1948, net profit, $37,745.87; admission 
tax, $50,207.10; 1950, net profit, $17,- 
173.02; admission tax, $41,351.49; 1951, 
net profit, $4,576.66; admission tax, $37,- 
710.86; 1952, estimated, net loss, $2,000; 
admission tax, $30,000. 


ALABAMA AND GEORGIA 


Six theaters in the valley, a textile sec- 
tion in Georgia and Alabama, for years 
1947-52, inclusive, show net operating 
loss of $19,042.54 and admission tax of 
$162,664.54, 

NEW YORK 

Valley Theater, Little Valley, N. Y.: 
From April 1, 1952, to December 20, 1952, 
this theater shows operating loss of 
$1,006.05 and paid admission tax of 
$2,011.18. 

Geitner Theater, Silver Creek, N. Y.: 
1948, profit, $3,953.73; admission tax, 
$8,340.83; 1949, profit, $4,584.97; admis- 
sion tax, $6,202.15; 1950, profit, $950.10; 
admission tax, $5,443.17; 1951, loss, 
$1,430.57; admission tax, $4,688.43, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Liberty Theater, Rural Valley, Pa.: 
Net taxable income for years 1947-51, 
inclusive, $5,664.20; admission tax, $14,- 
146.66. 

That there has been a steady decline 
in theater patronage is demonstrated by 
the Treasury Department’s reports of 
total national general-admission-tax re- 
ceipts since 1947. It is estimated that 
admission taxes collected at movie thea- 
ters represent 65 to 75 percent of the 


general admission taxes. These figures 
are as follows: 1947, $391,049,342; 1948, 
$383,626,813; 1949, $384,071,127; 1950, 
$369,663,361; 1951, $344,668,340. These 
figures show a 14-percent decline. A 
swift acceleration of this decline is re- 
vealed in the Treasury Department’s re- 
ports for the first 10 months of 1952, as 
compared with the first 10 months of 
1951. The 10-month figure for 1952 is 
$260,564,113, against $287,525,508 for the 
first 10 months of 1951. This is a further 
drop of 9 percent. 

The admission tax is a threat to other 
small businesses. Experience has shown 
that when a theater closes, other busi- 
ness values in the neighborhood decline. 

The admission tax causes unemploy- 
ment. Theaters employ projectionisis, 
ushers, cashiers, and so forth. When a 
theater closes, these people are thrown 
out of work. 

The admission tax is hampering allied 
industries. Invariably distressed thea- 
ters report they have been unable to buy 
new equipment or to make needed reno- 
vations. 

Even prosperous theaters are menaced 
by this tax. Studios cannot maintain 
the quality and number of their produc- 
tions if their customers, the theaters, 
continue to close; a drop in quality or 
the number of new films will inevitably 
be reflected in the business of existing 
theaters. 

The motion-picture theater’s greatest 
competitor is television, yet there is no 
tax on the telecasting of entertainment 
or on the reception of this entertainment 
in one’s home. 


The Postman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been mindful of the plight of 
groups of workers who find it practically 
impossible to cope with and discharge 
their financial obligations to themselves 
and to their loved ones. 

In spite of increases in salaries and the 
general prosperity of the times, these 
groups were better off financially years 
ago, before the event of high taxes and 
the rising cost of living. 

Two of these groups are the always 
loyal, conscientious, very essential groups 
known to us as the postmen and the mail 
handlers. 

I respectfully urge the Eighty-third 
Congress of the United States that seri- 
ous consideration be given to them be- 
fore we finally adjourn. 

Under leave to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter therein, I set 
forth a poem, written by Nick Kenny, 
appearing in the New York Daily Mirror 
of January 26, 1953: 


THE POSTMAN 
Through sun and rain and winter snow 
He makes his friendly way, 
So highly trained and underpaid, 
This chap in mailman gray, 
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- A package here—a letter there— 
A whistle down the street, 
He paves with smiles and friendliness 
His never-ending beat. 


In war or peace—by night or day— 
Each hour through the years 

He shares the messages he brings, 
The smiles—the hopes—the fears. 


His happy, weather-beaten face 
We always love to meet, 

Our man of letters—bless his heart— 
The postman on our street. 


—Nick Kenny. 


Hells Canyon Dam for the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. GRACIE Prost, Member of Con- 
gress from Idaho, before the convention 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association in San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 27, 1953. Mrs. Prost is the first 
woman ever invited to make a major ad=- 
dress before this organization. 


HELLS CANYON DAM FOR THE PEOPLE 


I am, indeed, pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to talk. to you, because your organi- 
zation is predominantly important. Before 
electric cooperatives were developed, only 
about 10 percent of the farmers had elec- 
tricity. You are to be congratulated upon 
bringing the electrical advantages into the 
rural areas, thus lightening the labor of 
the farm housewife, and creating greater 
efficiency on the farm. Farmers have been 
enabled, like city people, to enjoy electric 
lights, radio, electric kitchen appliances, and 
the other advantages of our modern stand- 
ard of living. 

The fight for Federal power development is 
part of the same fight you people have car- 
ried on. Federal power developments will 
make low-cost power available to electric 
cooperatives, to municipalities and to other 
preference customers. This will help pro- 
mote rural electricity in the area, and the 
farmers will be able to use more power for 
chores around the farms. The need for 
securing a supply of low-cost power through 
Federal developments is an important part 
of the over-all objectives of the Electric 
Cooperative movement. 

One project in particular, and one in 
which I am especially interested, is the high 
dam at Hells Canyon. Not only would Hells 
Canyon power be sold at low cost, but it 
would provide a yardstick against which 
rates from other power sources could be 
measured with fairness. We have met much 
opposition to Helis Canyon Dam, but the 
American people have never launched any 
undertaking, no matter how beneficial or 
far-reaching, that did not have plenty of 
opposition. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution themselves were 
bitterly attacked on their day—and, cer- 
tainly, no exception is the proposed high dam 
in Hells Canyon, Hells Canyon Dam could 
transform the great, underdeveloped and 
sparsely settled region in the Northwest 
imto one of the Nation's major centers of 
production. 

You will hear from many well-financed and 
indefatigable sources that the proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam would be an evil thing, that it 
is a villainous concoction worked up by fiend- 
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ish bureaucrats to be forced upon the kick- 
ing and protesting people. But I tell you 
this is false. My presence here is living proof 
that when people know the truth about Hells 
Canyon Dam, they demand to have Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

I went out among the people of my dis- 
trict last fall as a novice in national affairs, 
I ran against an incumbent congressman, 
and I made Hells Canyon Dam one of my 
main issues. We Democrats were already a 
minority in Idaho and did not have a single 
Democratic congressman from the State. 
Then, too, we were bucking an opposition 
landslide. Yet, in face of the landslide, after 
I had given the facts to the people about 
Hells Canyon Dam, they sent me to Wash- 
ington to represent them. 

So I say, it has been proven that nothing 
can stop the construction of this great re- 
source development once the people know 
the facts. 

A NATIONAL ISSUE 

The Hells Canyon proposal is not just a 
local Idaho issue. Like Hoover and Grand 
Coulee Dams, Hells Canyon Dam would 
create an empire of productivity which 
would transform a great region into a re- 
source of immense value to the whole Na- 
tion. The opposition itself recognizes that 
it is an issue of national significance. They 
have spread their propaganda into all cor- 
ners of the country. They themselves are 
actually blazing the way for the truth; and 
once the truth becomes known, Hells Canyon 
Dam will become a fact. 

A great dam site is one of the rarest and 
most precious of all natural resources, and 
Hells Canyon is one of the last such sites 
remaining in America. Located far in the 
mountains, remote and almost inaccessible, 
it is on the boundary between Oregon and 
Idaho, and walls in the Snake River, which 
= the main tributary of the great Colum- 

a. 

The main stream of the Columbia is al- 
ready harnessed by a number of dams, 
principally Grand Coulee Dam, built by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. But 
not eyen Grand Coulee can control the 
waters which pour in from the tributaries. 
These tributaries fluctuate from year to year 
and from season to season, sometimes roar- 
ing down in floods like the ones which inun- 
dated Portland and the lower basin ín 1948 
and 1951, but at other times the region is 
stranded for water and power. Until these 
tributaries are controlled and their flow is 
made steady, predictable and reliable, a 
great part of the immense water and water- 
related resources of the Columbia Basin will 
be wasted. 

The main northern tributary of the Colum- 
bia has already been harnessed with Recla- 
mation’s Hungry Horse Dam on the Flat- 
head River, which was dedicated only a few 
months ago. But the Snake River is as yet 
untouched; and until it, too, has been 
dammed, the American people will be denied 
the full use of the continental resource repre- 
sented by the Columbia River system. 

With control of the river system, we can 
tap vast but yet untouched mineral re- 
sources. We can irrigate thousands of acres 
of now barren land which should be sup- 
porting farms, families, and towns. We can 
build large industries. We can improve trans- 
portation and provide wonderful recreational 
resources. 

But without control of the river system, 
these benefits are lost—in fact, wasted. 
Every day that we delay is a sheer waste of 
water, a waste of resources, and a waste of 
benefits. This colossal waste is as costly, as 
foolish, and as unjustified as any other kind 
of waste. The American people will not 
much longer tolerate the waste of this great 
natural resource. 


NATIONAL RECLAMATION BENEFITS 


To those of you who come from the West, 
the Federal reclamation program is no 
stranger. It was established more than 50 


years ago, in 1902, under the leadership of 
one of America’s greatest conservationists, 
President Teddy Roosevelt. This program is 
one of the great creative forces of our 
civilization. 

Reclamation developments have trans- 
formed arid lands into productive farms— 
and thus added the agricultural equivalent 
of several States. These reclamation proj- 
ects provide the jobs or livelihoods of 1,500,- 
000 people. Hundreds of cities and towns 
have arisen on or around these projects. 
Last year alone, they produced more than 
$800,000,000 worth of crops, besides tens of 
millions more in livestock and other prod- 
ucts. 

Some of these projects are world wonders 
which have set the pattern for developments 
in many lands, and are self-supporting many 
times over. The costs of constructing the 
power and water facilities are repaid directly 
by the power and water users. They are 
repaid again in the form of taxes upon the 
wealth they create. Income taxes on recla- 
mation-created wealth alone amount to as 
much as the full cost of the developments. 
And they pay for themselves again and again 
in the form of production, in trade, and in 
purchasing power. 


IDAHO’S GAINS UNDER RECLAMATION 


We in Idaho have known reclamation for 
almost half a century. The Federal Govern- 
ment so far has invested in Idaho about 
#95,000,000 in multiple-purpose projects, and 
these projects have repaid the investment 
some 20 times over in the form of crops, and 
I don’t know how many more times in addi- 
tion in the form of taxes, industrial develop- 
ment, commerce, homes, jobs, and oppor- 
tunities. 

Were it not for one of these reclamation 
projects, Boise, the capital of Idaho, would 
be little more than a country village bordered 
by vast acres of sagebrush wasteland. In- 
stead, in 1949, Ada and Canyon Counties 
alone shipped in more than 20,000 carloads 
of freight, which was purchased from every 
section of America at a cost of more than 
$127,000,000. No matter where you come 
from, some part of the products of your 
farms or products of the towns supported 
by your farms, probably finds its market in 
the wealth created on our Idaho reclamation 
project. 

The Boise reclamation project was begun 
in 1906 and gave us 316,000 acres of rich 
farmland. The Minidoka reclamation proj- 
ect, begun in 1904, provides a full or partial 
irrigation supply for about a million acres. 
The Owyhee and Lewiston Orchards reclama- 
tion projects provide another 34,000 acres. 
These projects are the backbone of Idaho 
agriculture, and the feed grown upon them 
makes possible the. use of our range. The 
towns supported by these projects provide 
the bulk of our trade and service in Idaho. 

But as fine and as rich as they are, these 
projects are but small samples of what would 
be created by Hells Canyon Dam. In this 
great undertaking, we of the Northwest see 
the culmination and capstone of our—and 
your—50 years of effort to fulfill the promise 
provided by the hidden resources of the 
northern Mountain States. 

BENEFITS FROM HELLS CANYON DAM 

Hells Canyon Dam would be one of the 
highest in the world, ranking with Hoover 
Dam on the Colorado River. It would store 
almost 4,000,000 acre-feet of water in a 93- 
mile-long reservoir reaching far back into 
the mountain fastnesses. 

Here, where neither railroads nor highways 
have penetrated because of the cost of con- 
struction, it would provide a navigable water- 
way almost a hundred miles long with which 
to gain access to remote but rich deposits of 
minerals. 

By regulating the flow of the river, the 
dam would make possible a further develop- 
ment of navigation on the lower river. It 
would help control floods. The Army’s 
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corps of engineers has estimated that had 
Hells Canyon Dam been built, the $100,000,- 
000 damage of the 1948 floods would have 
amounted to no more than $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000, and the 50 lives that were lost 
might have been saved. 

Hells Canyon would provide a wonderful 
recreational resource. The dam itself, as one 
of the most spectacular structures on earth, 
probably would attract a half-million visi- 
tors a year. The lake would be accessible by 
the roads established in building the dam 
and would provide all forms of water sports 
amid stunning mountain and canyon scen- 
ery. The long reservoir would open up the 
Seven Devils wilderness. 

Revenues from the sale of power would 
make feasible the irrigation of some 190,000 
acres in the Mountain Home area—a richly 
fertile region which, because of its altitude, 
probably can be turned into farms in no 
other way. In time, Hells Canyon might 
make possible the irrigation of approximately 
a million acres in 12 participating projects 
in Wyoming, Idaho, and Oregon. 

Finally, the power plant at this dam would 
have a capacity of some 900,000 kilowatts. 
But this is only a fraction of the capacity 
which the dam would create. For, by con- 
trolling and leveling the flow of the Snake 
River, it would make possible the installa- 
tion of more capacity at all of the down- 
stream dams. A power plant can develop, 
on a reliable, salable basis, only as much 
energy as it can derive at the stage of low- 
est water. The regulation and storage pro- 
vided by Hells Canyon Dam would level out 
the fluctuations all the way down the Snake 
and Columbia channels. Altogether, it 
would make possible the installation of well 
over a million kilowatts of new capacity. 

This additional power could unlock the 
resources and the industrial potential of the 
whole region, and would make low cost power 
available to the electric cooperatives and 
other preference customers. The area con- 
tains 60 percent of the Nation’s phosphate 
rocks. Located deep in the mountains, these 
great phosphate deposits are too expensive 
to tap for fertilizer by any other means than 
by power from a dam at Hells Canyon. But 
with low-cost power available on the spot, 
they can be extracted by the electric-furnace 
process and revitalize the soils of the entire 
West. 

PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS FOR FARMS 


You farmers from the West know how vital 
phosphate fertilizers are to your soils, and 
how hard it is to get good fertilizers at a 
price you can afford to pay. There isn’t a 
State in the West that isn’t taking out more 
phosphates through cropping than it is put- 
ting back through fertilizing. In my own 
State of Idaho, we are consuming our phos- 
phates at the rate of 40,000 tons a year and 
replenishing at the rate of only 3,000. In 
many other States, particularly out on the 
Great Plains, the phosphate situation is even 
worse. 

But the power derivable from Hells Canyon 
Dam could provide over 10,000 tons of low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer per day. Already— 
before the dam has been built or even au- 
thorized—farm organizations serving more 
than 1,500,000 farmers in 17 States have 
stated their readiness to build fertilizer 
plants there that would save some $7,500,000 
a year to those farmers in fertilizer costs 
alone. Once the dam is built, doubtless 
other producers too will want to make ferti- 
lizer there. 

This is only one of the resources that 
power from Hells Canyon could unlock. In- 
dustries small and large would arise. Mines 
and great metallurgical works would be es- 
tablished. It has been estimated that this 
one dam would create 60,000 jobs in indus- 
tries which would yield around $40,000,000 
in Federal taxes alone. 

Yet, despite several years of agitation, 
Hells Canyon is not yet begun—it is not even 
authorized, 
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PRODUCTION LOSS 


Every single day that we delay in building 
Hells Canyon Dam, we are losing $2,300,000 
in industrial production. Every day’s delay 
costs the Nation $77,000 in wages and 
salaries—$77,000 of purchasing power that 
should be pouring into the channels of our 
trade. 

Every day that we hold back on Hells 
Canyon Dam, we are losing up to 1,870 tons 
of aluminum that might be produced with 
this power. Every day, we are wasting up to 
10,700 tons of phosphate fertilizer that we 
might otherwise have. 

Here is one kind of Government waste that 
can be tackled right away, with no confusion 
about budgets and bookkeeping—a shocking 
and deliberate waste of natural resources and 
productive potential that will run on and on 
until Hells Canyon Dam finally blocks its 
canyon and the turbines start to turn. 

With all this at stake, with all this to be 
won, why is Hells Canyon Dam still nothing 
more than a few reports and a collection of 
blueprints? 


THE OPPOSITION TO HELLS CANYON DAM 


As I said, even the greatest and most 
worthwhile of our American achievements 
have been faced with opposition; and Hells 
Canyon Dam has its opposition, too. I would 
like to identify that opposition for you and 
tell you about it. 

Its name is the Idaho Power Co. This 
name is somewhat misleading. Though the 
company makes its money in Idaho, it is 
a Maine corporation and the annual stock- 
holders meeting is held in Augusta, Maine. 
Its 10 largest stockholders, who together 
hold 225,000 votes, are all investment firms 
or insurance companies. Five of them are 
located in Boston; one each in Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Chicago, and Milwaukee. Only one 
is a western firm, an insurance company 
with its office in Los Angeles. 

Thirteen Idahoans and one Oregonian have 
been named as officers and directors of this 
company, but all fourteen of these west- 
erners put together hold less than 9,000 votes 
out of a total of more than 1,700,000. This 
information is provided by the company 
itself in its statement of security holders 
and voting powers on file with the Federal 
Power Commission, 

This Maine corporation wishes to forestall 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam; and 
to accomplish this, it has filed a petition 
with the Federal Power Commission asking 
permission to undertake its own program at 
the site. It proposes to build one small 
dam with a generating capacity of 106,000 
kilowatts there. In time, the company says, 
it might, if it chose, build up to four more 
dams with a total combined capacity of 
424,000 kilowatts—about a million kilowatts 
less than we would get from Hells Canyon 
Dam. It makes no promise to do so. 

Last year the company ridiculed the idea 
of providing any water storage at Hells 
Canyon—said that such storage would rob 
water users, would submerge valuable min- 
erals, and what-not. This year, the company 
takes that all back. It now says that maybe, 
instead of possibly building five small dams, 
it might possibly build two small ones and 
a middle-sized one which together would 
provide a million acre-feet of storage and, 
when and if built, about 700,000 kilowatts of 
power capacity. It does not promise to do 
so. It merely says that it will study the 
proposition of which is best, five dams or 
three dams or one dam, and of course it can 
do as it chooses about the matter. 

So, for a firm pledge of 106,000 kilowatts 
of power to be marketed at the company’s 
own rates and pleasure, plus the vaguest kind 
of talk about possibly adding a few more 
kilowatts in the indefinite future, the Amer- 
ican people are asked to give up all that 
they might have from Hells Canyon. There 
would be no river regulation. No naviga- 
tion. No irrigation. No flood control. No 
recreational development, Fractional min- 


eral development. 
velopment. 

This is the kind of a deal we are supposed 
to accept in the sacred name of private enter- 
prise. I tell you, if the Idaho Power Co.'s 
proposal goes through, it will kill off the 
future growth of private enterprise in the 
region for generations to come. 

Right here in California we have a prime 
example of the same two alternatives which 
now confront us on Hells Canyon. 

Back in the 1920's, before Boulder Dam— 
now called Hoover Dam—was built, the same 
controversy arose. It was most powerfully 
proposed that instead of the big dam in Black 
Canyon, a much smaller dam should be built 
farther downstream, whose sole purpose 
would be to protect the Imperial Valley. 
For 5 years, the State of California held off 
this low-dam proposal, under Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Congressman Phil Swing, and 
finally was victorious in giving us the mag- 
nificent development we have today. 

I ask all of you who are from southern 
California, all of you from any of the Lower 
Colorado Basin States, to consider what the 
Southwest would be like today had the ene- 
mies of Boulder Dam prevailed. Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and the other cities of the 
Metropolitan Water District probably would 
have stopped growing years ago for want of 
municipal water. The great industrial re- 
gion in that area could never have developed 
as we know it now. The great irrigation 
development in the Gila and Coachella Val- 
leys would never have come into being. The 
Colorado would still be largely unharnessed, 
raging in periodic floods, destroying property, 
taking lives, and wasting, wasting to the sea 
the wealth and production and growth it can 
support. 

Why did the power lobby of that day want 
a low dam instead of a big dam? Explicitly 
and openly stated, their reason was the same 
as that now brought against Hells Canyon. 
They wanted to reserve the great Boulder 
Dam site for single-purpose, partial develop- 
ment by private power companies when they 
should be inclined to develop it. 

Ask the Southwest today if it would favor 
destroying Hoover Dam and would be con- 
tent with Davis Dam alone. And then ask 
if we in the Northwest are going to be con- 
tent with the Idaho Power Co.'s little Ox- 
bow Dam when we might have Hells Canyon. 
Our answer is “No,” and our no is as loud as 
the no you would get from the Southwest. 

This spring, when you opened your favorite 
weekly or monthly magazine, you found a 
full-page ad calling Hells Canyon Dam by a 
bad name. 

One hundred and thirty-five power com- 
panies spent some $50,000 to print that ad. 
It was part of an advertising campaign that 
costs well over a million dollars a year and 
has been going on for 10 years or more. You 
pay for it in your power bills—you pay the 
costs of pouring false propaganda into your 
own minds. 

But in spite of all the propaganda, a poll 
of the vote in the First Idaho District last 
November showed that the people of Idaho 
do want Hells Canyon Dam, and they wanted 
it badly enough to buck a landslide in order 
to send me to Congress to get it for them. 

I won't bother you with a description of 
all the false charges and fake issues that 
have been fired at us from time to time. 
At one time the power interests are terri- 
bly afraid that somebody’s water rights might 
be invaded. At another time, they are 
aghast at all the minerals that will be cov- 
ered by the reservoir—or rather, they were 
aghast until this fall, when they began to 
talk about building a reservoir themselves. 

In Idaho, they say Hells Canyon would 
steal Idaho power resources for the benefit 
of Oregon; and in Oregon they say it would 
steal Oregon's power for Idaho. 
` When they move a little farther away 
from the scene, and talk to people in the 
East and Midwest who don’t know much 
about Hells Canyon, they then raise the cry 


Fractional power de- 
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of socialism. You people in the rural-elec- 
trifications co-ops are used to that cry and 
you know how much truth there is in it, 


WATER RIGHTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED 


One of their most persistent bogeymen is 
the utterly false legend that, somehow or 
other, Hells Canyon Dam will take away 
somebody's water right. The Hells Canyon 
bill contains the fullest protection for all 
water rights. It would require the Bureau 
of Reclamation to operate this project so as 
not to interfere with the development of 
upstream agricultural developments. I as- 
sure you that I will not support any bill that 
does not provide full protection for present 
as well as future agricultural developments, 

As a matter of fact, protection for present 
water rights has always existed. It is as old 
as reclamation itself—as old as the Con- 
stitution. The original Reclamation Act of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388, 390, sec. 8; 43 
U. S. C. 383) states: 

“That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
in any way to interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, 
appropriation, use, or distribution of water 
used in irrigation, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder and the Secretary of the 
Interior, in carrying out the provisions of 
this act, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or of any landowner, 
appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof.” 

That has been the law of the land for 50 
years, and the reclamation program has been 
carried out under that law for the full half 
century of its existence—no matter what any 
utility company may say. 

POWER COMPANIES PROSPER WITH REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Another propaganda line is to foster fears 
that Hells Canyon Dam would put private 
utility companies like the Idaho Power Co. 
out of business. But years of experience all 
over the West have proven that big resource- 
development programs help all forms of pri- 
vate enterprise—power companies included. 

When farms, towns, homes, stores, and in- 
dustries are created, they are all customers 
for all forms of products, including power. 
It is true that the local private utility may 
have to gear itself to a bigger market and a 
more intensive field of service, and the com- 
pany may no longer be the sole power czar 
in its territory. Furthermore, the big de- 
velopment provides a yardstick by which the 
fairness of power rates can be judged, but 
some power companies refuse to accept these 
facts. 

However, many progressive, fair-minded 
private utilities now realize that big river- 
basin developments like Hells Canyon are 
very good indeed for their business. These 
development build up the region. They pro- 
vide large amounts of power which often are 
retailed by the companies themselves. They 
create more power users. 

On the Columbia River there are now sev- 
eral great Federal power plants—Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, and Hungry Horse. If there 
is truth to the utility propaganda, the pri- 
vate utilities in that area should long ago 
have been driven out of business. Instead, 
they have prospered. Here are some facts 
to set alongside the propaganda: 

In 1935, shortly before the first of the big 
Federal dams on the Columbia River went 
into operation, the Portland General Electric 
Corp. had 137,000 customers, but in 1951 it 
had 209,000 customers. Did the big Federal 
resource development on the Columbia put 
this corporation out of business? Indeed 
not. Instead, the record proves it built up 
more customers for the company. 

As a result, this company’s sales increased 
from 470,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1935 to 
2,200,000,000 in 1951; its revenues rose from 
$7,985,000 to $24,400,000; and its net income 
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rose from $710,000 to $3,300,000. In other 
words, this private power company’s busi- 
ness increased about 400 percent during the 
period when the big Federal developments 
were coming on the line—during the very 
period when the company should have been 
- going out of business, if you are to believe the 
propagandists instead of the facts. 

This is not an isolated instance. The 
Washington Water Power Co.’s customers in- 
creased from 68,000 to 118,000 during the 
same period; its sales, from 850,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours to 1,700,000,000; its revenues, 
from $7,400,000 to $16,600,000; and its net 
income, from $2,500,000 to $3,400,000. Sales 
of the Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 
rose from 680,000 kilowatt hours to 1,800,000; 
its revenues, from $11,500,000 to $19,600,000; 
and its net income from $2,250,000 to 
$3,500,000. The same trend would be found 
with most, if not all, utility companies in 
the area. 

Of course, many factors contributed to the 
prosperity of the companies. But the rec- 
ord abundantly proves that they have not 
been forced under by the great Federal pro- 
grams. ‘These resource development pro- 
grams build up legitimate private enterprise. 


FULL BENEFITS OR PARTIAL BENEFITS 


But one thread runs through the entire 
campaign. They are trying, with all the re- 
sources and all the cleverness at their dis- 
posal, to present Hells Canyon as an issue 
of private versus public power. And this 
is a false issue. 

They try to make it appear that the choice 
is merely a matter of who should develop 
Hells Canyon—the Government, or private 
enterprise. Never do they hint at the vast 
differences between what the company of- 
fers and what the people can have if they 
use their own Government to develop their 
own resources. By every means their ex- 
perts can devise, they are trying to implant 
in the minds of the public the entirely false 
notion that the private company’s proposal 
is the same as the Government’s; that the 
power company’s proposal is just as good 
as the reclamation proposal; that the only 
difference is over who should build the de- 
velopment. But that is not the issue at all, 

The true issue is not who does the de- 
veloping, but how much development and 
what kind of development should take place. 
The true issue is whether we are to have the 
full use of this great natural resource, and 
all the benefits we can derive from it, or 
whether we are to settle for a fractional 
development, a doled-out modicum of bene- 
fits, and an enormous and irreparable waste 
of the region's resources. 

The company and the lobby which backs 
it are offering the American people a gold 
brick. They are trying to pass off a sow’s 
ear as fit replacement for a silk purse. 
Though you would never dream of it from 
their ads and propaganda, they want us to 
give up a full, whole development in order 
to get from them, at their own price, a 
mutilated part of a development. 

The real issue in Hells Canyon, boiled 
down, is whether a rare, precious, and 
mighty natural resource should be partial- 
ly developed and then for one purpose alone, 
and for the benefit of one private interest 
alone; or whether on the other hand, it 
should be fully developed for as many pur- 
poses as it can serve, and for the benefit of 
all the interests of all the people. 

The one special interest, private power, 
which seeks partial development for only one 
purpose, the generation and sale of power 
at its own pleasure and on its own terms, 
has great publicity resources at its disposal. 
We have no such resources for spreading the 
other side of the story. The power lobby 
can attack the Government’s developments 
with all the voices of the press and the ad- 
vertising profession, without restraint and 
without answer; the Government is forbid- 
den by ethics and law to reply. The power 


lobby is organized and unified; the people are 
just you and me, who do not deal with high- 
powered advertising agencies nor place 
million-dollar publicity campaigns. 

But truth is on our side. That may sound 
trite; nevertheless, it is still a fact that we 
are a self-governing community of reason- 
able men and women who will exercise good 
judgment when they have access to the 
facts. 


THE PEOPLE NEED HELLS CANYON DAM 


And the needs and destiny of America are 
on our side. Our Nation is growing faster 
than we can keep track of it. Its demands 
for power have never been met, and are out- 
racing our means of supplying them. Our 
population is growing faster than our means 
of feeding it. Our driving need for more pro- 
duction, more raw materials, and more re- 
sources exercises its own stern logic, far 
stronger than the pretensions of any propa- 
ganda machine. Hells Canyon Dam will help 
powerfully to meet those needs, and the 
flimsy false issues of its opponents have no 
strength to stand up against them. 

Once, long ago, a man disguised himself 
with the skins of kids, and was able to ob- 
tain for himself the blessing that was in- 
tended for another; but this happened only 
because the blesser was blind. The power 
company, disguising its proposals in the 
grandeur of the Hells Canyon name, now 
tries to obtain for itself the franchise to the 
Hells Canyon site; but it cannot succeed 
while the American people have their eyes 
open. 

You of the National Rural Electrification 
Cooperative Association have always had 
your eyes open, you have understood the 
benefits to be derived from this great proj- 
ect, and have given it your support. In the 
face of the propaganda barrage, you have 
probably at times felt some misgivings. You 
need not, for when the people know the facts, 
they are with you. Yes, the people want 
Hells Canyon Dam, for Hells Canyon Dam 
is for the people. 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr, HAGEN of California. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
trial from the Fresno Bee of January 
18, 1953: 

ENGLE’s PROPOSAL ON CVP MERITS CAREFUL 
STUDY 

Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, of the Second 
District, has made a proposal with respect 
to the Central Valley project which deserves 
careful consideration by all parties con- 
cerned. 

Encte’s plan is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue ownership of CVP but to 
have the project operated by the State of 
California under some sort of contractual 
arrangement. 

The proposal is advanced in lieu of out- 
right State purchase of CVP as advocated 
in recent weeks by some groups within 
California. 

ENGLE lays out his program as a way to 
achieve more local control of the project 
without falling into the booby traps present 
in outright State ownership. 

A grave doubt indeed exists that the State 
of California would have either the will or 
the financial ability to put out the hundreds 
of millions of dollars necessary to buy the 
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existing CVP units, another $1,000,000,000 to 
construct the Feather River project and still 
build the additional facilities to complete 
the project. 

There is the serious danger the work would 
stop cold, leaving unbuilt such units as the 
Sacramento Valley canals, the Trinity diver- 
sion, ete. All of the great visions for the 
full development of the rivers—a develop- 
ment vital to California’s future—would 
wither on the vine. 

It is, as ENGLE pointedly remarks, highly 
improbable that if California bought CVP 
the Federal Government would continue to 
put funds into the project. 

Even under Federal control, heaven knows 
obtaining adequate funds has been difficult 
enough. State ownership would give Con- 
gress every excuse to assume a hands-off 
attitude on appropriations. 

And what kind of business would it be for 
California, while continuing to pay the same 
relative amount of Federal taxes, to turn 
her back on a chance to obtain Federal ap- 
propriations? Everyone may be sure the 
other Western States otherwise would go to 
the funds which otherwise would go to 
California. 

Congressman ENGLE also makes the valid 
point that California desperately needs 
money for schools, highways, and public in- 
stitutions and questions the astuteness of 
the State needlessly taking on the additional 
financial burden of developing the CVP. 

Further, he looks squarely at the possi- 
bility the movement for State purchase is 
inspired by selfish groups seeking to circum- 
vent Federal restrictions relating to power 
sales and land ownership. 

A well-organized move is afoot in Washing- 
ton to abrogate the Federal provision giving 
public agencies the first call on power gen- 
erated at the Federal projects. Would State 
ownership result in the elimination of this 
clause, leaving the power to be grabbed by 
the privately owned utilities for their profit? 

These are questions of major importance 
to the people of California. 

They are questions which private interests 
may try to hide behind a smoke screen of 
propaganda charges of Federal bureaucracy, 
dictatorship, etc. No one should be fooled 
thereby. 

Whether State operation under Federal 
ownership is practicable or even legally feas- 
ible is a matter which can be answered only 
after extensive studies. 

But in any event nothing should be al- 
lowed to happen which (1) would stymie the 
future development of CVP or (2) would put 
private interests in the position of being the 
ones to reap the benefits of this great water 
and power undertaking financed by the 


people. 


Aid to Yugoslavia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this thought-pro- 
voking letter: 

New York, N. Y., January 24, 1953. 
Representative JOHN V. BEAMER, 
Republican, of Indiana, 
House Office Building, 

r Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEAMER: May a non- 
constituent call your urgent attention to one 
of the graver—and more speedily remedi- 
able—problems facing the new administra- 
tion and the Congress in the field of long- 
mismanaged foreign policy? 
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The problem is Yugoslavia and the issue is 
the completely indefensible policy of con- 
tinued multi-million-dollar aid to Yugo- 
slavia’s avowedly Communist regime, Tito 
and the terroristic oligarchy which continues 
to extirpate every vestige of freedom, in- 
cluding freedom of religion, while blackmail- 
ing the West with the thinly veiled threat of 
a possible return to the Soviet camp. The 
cold fact, Congressman, is that Communist 
Yugoslavia never has severed connections 
with the central Communist Party. Any- 
body gullible enough to think so—upon the 
basis of the noisy ideological dispute between 
Tito and the now-dissolved Cominform—is 
gullible, indeed, for it presupposes that he 
has forgotten the previous so-called defec- 
tion from Moscow of Red China’s Mao Tse- 
tung. It was this alleged break which Ache- 
son, Lattimore, Hiss, John Carter Vincent, 
Mark Gayn, and other apologists for pro- 
Communist United States foreign policy in 
China used as a pretext for the disastrous 
abandonment of the Nationalist Chinese— 
and the dreadful train of events leading 
straight to Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea, 

In a few words, Congressman, Tito is the 
potential Mao of the vital and strategic Bal- 
kans, an arrogant Communist dictator who 
has mulcted the United States to date of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in valuta, food, clothing, 
artillery, light arms, motor transport, tanks, 
and—God help us—jet planes, while curtly 
refusing repeated official United States re- 
quests that American officers be permitted 
to see our weapons in use by Yugoslav troops, 
These are cold facts, Congressman, readily 
verifiable. 

I urge you, sir, to consult with your House 
colleagues and introduce a resolution de- 
manding an immediate stoppage of all fur- 
ther aid to Communist Yugoslavia, pending 
a complete reexamination of Acheson-made 
policy, as absurd now as it was insane when 
first implemented. 

Sincerely, 
Ray Brock, 


Roanoke: The All-American City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of pardonable pride for me to be able to 
brag to my colleagues that one of the 
cities of the great Sixth District of Vir- 
ginia has been chosen for the all-Amer- 
ican city award. The Star City of the 
South has become the Star City of the 
Nation, 

Some cities are so cold and imperson- 
al—a conglomeration of brick and 
mortar, business and pleasure. Not so 
Roanoke. Roanoke is warm and friend- 
ly—an assemblage of individuals, weld- 
ed together by a common bond of civic 
pride and neighborliness. 

So it is to the people of this wonder- 
ful city, and to their many fine civic or- 
ganizations, their splendid city council, 
and their officials, that I extend the 
heartiest commendation and congratu- 
lations. Maintain that friendly small- 
town personality and you will see Roan- 
oke grow to be the educational, indus- 
trial, commercial, and cultural capital 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Descriptive of Roanoke’s growth and 
attainments is an editorial which ap- 


peared in the January 27, 1953, issue of 
the Roanoke World-News, which I here- 
with quote in full: 


THE ALL-AMERICAN CITY AWARD CHALLENGES 
ROANOKE TO EvEN GREATER ACHIEVEMENTS 


Like Paul of Tarsus, the people of Roanoke 
today may look the world squarely in the 
eye and say with pride: “I am a citizen of 
no mean city.” For Roanoke is an all- 
America city. 

Announcement of the honor by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look magazine 
yesterday justifiably thrilled us all, although 
nearly,the whole town had been in on the 
secret for over 2 weeks. 

The accomplishments of Roanoke since 
early in 1946 when World War II was put 
behind us and the community stepped out 
for a fresh start are nothing short of 
amazing. 

To realize how deep we had plunged into 
the depression-born lethargy of discourage- 
ment and don't-care attitude, we need to 
look back 6 years and do a bit of comparing. 


DECADE OF STAGNATION 


When 1946 dawned, things were about as 
they had been in 1940 when the census 
showed we have gained hardly 100 souls 
since 1930. The only real accomplishments 
of the decade before had come in 1934-5 
when good work on city council pulled us 
out of the financial red and in 1938 when 
the old privately owned water system was 
condemned and purchased. Just before the 
war started we had erected Victory Stadium, 
but there progress ended. 

With the midcentury mark almost upon 
us, Roanoke looked in many respects like 
1900. Our narrow streets were blocked by 
streetcars and excessive curb parking. Over- 
head the power lines and overhanging signs 
contributed to the ugliness. The street 
lights were dim and uninviting. 

Low-constructed street surfaces and poor 
drainage combined to bring costly floods to 
our business area periodically. The air above 
us hung heavy with smoke until noon, and 
many a full day between early fall and 
spring. 

IN A SORRY STATE 

Our so-called library was a disgrace in its 
cramped quarters which invited fire and 
offered no comforts whatsoever. Our pub- 
lic-health facilities were elemental. The 
airport was growing but not nearly fast 
enough to keep up with progress. Streets 
were in ill-repair for lack of materials 
brought on by war. Council had saved over 
a half million dollars against the day when 
work could start but it was a drop in the 
bucket, 

Our river ran heavy with waste, inviting 
epidemic and defying fish to exist. The 
Jefferson Street grade crossing continued to 
hamper traffic, and parking was at a premium. 
We were, in short, in a rather sorry state. 

CAME THE DAWN 

And then came the awakening. Just how 
it started is hard to say. None of us can 
claim the credit nor should we. But one 
day the vital spark landed in waiting ma- 
terial, smoldered, and then burst into bright 
flame—the beautiful flame of civil pride. 

Of course, we had our little arguments, 
some wanted this and some wanted that. 
Squabbles often are good for us. They clear 
the air. But we began to get things done. 

The streetcars were abolished and the 
tracks came up, while streets were repaved. 
Unsightly power lines went underground. 
Ugly overhanging signs came down. We in- 
stituted the first smoke-control program in 
Virginia—one of the -first in the South— 
and once again the air was clean although 
not yet perfect, 

New street lights invited homefolk and 
visitors alike. 

Gradually we realized that we couldn't 
overcome all our defects with present re- 
sources, Bond issues were a necessity. The 
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first victory came when literally thousands 
of men and women—parent-teacher groups, 
friends of the library, and health enthusiasts 
put over a triple bond issue. The people had 
to be sold on the fact that they must in- 
crease their own taxes to do the job. They 
did not balk and only a few cried “It can’t 
be done.” 

Whereas we had built not a single new 
school in 20 years before 1948, we now are 
completing over $5,000,000 worth. The 
library and health center are a reality. 

There followed self-liquidating bond issues 
to expand the water system and to clean up 
Roanoke River by sewage treatment. Citi- 
zen effort has planned to eliminate the Jef- 
ferson Street crossing, erect a big parking 
garage, and build two badly needed hospitals. 

The old library has been made into a 
garden center. Mill Mountain finally has 
been put to use with the wonderful chil- 
dren’s zoo and its miniature railroad. 

We have kept pace in a spiritual way. Over 
$2,000,000 in new churches were started or 
completed last year alone. 

In those 6 years business, industry, and 
private citizens have poured probably $100,- 
000,000 into new construction. 

We climaxed the story by registering 6,000 
new voters in 5 months and voting 86 per- 
cent of those qualified on November 4. 

Roanoke not only became awake but be- 
came of age. 


THERE'S MUCH TO DO 


Yes, we should be proud and happy but 
let's remember that pride goeth before a fall, 

The attainment of every city’s ambition 
to be an all-American city is an honor, but 
more than that it is a challenge—a chal- 
lenge to greater things. 

We have come a long way in the past 6 
years, but there is a tremendous job to be 
done yet. We cannot rest on our laurels. If 
we do, we shall sink into sleep again—the 
sleep that stagnates and kills communities, 

Lest we be too puffed up, let’s look at some 
things which need doing: 

We need several more bridges over the rail- 
roads which now cut our city in pieces and 
stall traffic. Particularly do we need one 
into southeast, 

The municipal building must be enlarged, 
It is bursting at the seams because it was 
built 37 years ago for a city of 50,000. 

We need at least two new access boulevards 
into the Williamson Road area. 

We need a real municipal auditorium to 
maintain our place as a convention city. It 
might very well be a war memorial. Let 
us hang our heads in shame that we have 
not even honored the dead of World War I, 
much more those of World War II. 

We need a National Guard armory. 

ELIMINATE THE SLUMS 

We need municipal swimming pools for 
our children and we need more and better 
parks to go with them. 

We need more parking space so that streets 
can be used for traffic and not as public 
garages. 

We need a new road up Mill Mountain and 
another joining the proposed Blue Ridge 
Parkway link which will pass close by. 

We need a bypass for Route 11 which will 
stop bringing tourists far out of their way 
into our downtown where they don’t want 
to come. 

We need to follow up the initial job of 
cleaning Roanoke River by continuing the 
driveway and planting its banks so that it 
will be a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

We need a better city market. 

We must eliminate slums and open up 
much of our debased real estate for new 
homes for our Negro population and to pro- 
vide growing room for business, 

NOW—LET’S GO 

To be named an all-American city is a great 

boost to the morale of our people and to the 


energy and imagination of our business and 
industry. i 
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But now we have a reputation to live up 
to. The eyes of the Commonwealth and of 
the Nation will be upon us, We cannot af- 
ford to lag if we want to continue being a 
leader in the parade of progress. 

Let us resolve as a city and as a people 
that we are going to earn this award again. 

The acorn has become an oak, but it is a 
young oak and there is much growing to be 
done. 

The past has been good. Let’s make the 
future even better. 


Democrats in South Dakota Prepare for 
the Worst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article entitled “Democrats 
in South Dakota Prepare for the Worst,” 
written by George Grim, and published 
in the Minneapolis Tribune on Friday, 
January 23. 

The article is as follows: 


Democrats IN SOUTH DAKOTA PREPARE FOR THE 
Worst 
(By George Grim) 

Step up to our Saturday smorgasbord, 
Guaranteed. Something for every taste. 

Some unreconstructed Democrats in Brule 
County, S. Dak., are still commenting on the 
Republican future. Reads a want ad in the 
Brule County News: 

“For sale: Small heating stove suitable for 
burning cow chips. In need of paint. Has 
not been used since December 1931. Henry 
Stadler, Kimball, Priced low, considering 
likely and proximate demand.” 

Brule County went Republican for a Presi- 
dent for this first time in its history. Now 
the folks can stand back and whiff the Demo- 
cratic breezes. 


Crime in the Port of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following story 
which appears on page 1 of the Wash- 
ington Post. I first called the at- 
tention of the Congress to the condi- 
tions of crime and corruption in the port 
of New York by a resolution which I 
introduced for the consideration of the 
Bighty-second Congress. On the open- 
ing day of this session of the Eighty- 
third Congress, I introduced House Res- 
olution 35, calling for an investigation 
by the Committee on Poreign Affairs of 
the effect which conditions on the New 
York water front have on the mutual- 
security programs of the United States. 
I think this article again proves, as if 
additional proof is necessary, that mur- 
der and thievery are rife and rampant 
in the great port of New York. I deem 


it to be absolutely essential that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs inform 
itself as to whether hoodlumism feeds 
and fattens on the moneys appropriated 
in the execution of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. 

“PISTOL LOCAL” Bossep DOCKS BY MURDERING, 

Propers TOLD 


New York, January 21.—A State crime 
commission heard today a story of water- 
front murder that left a prize strip of docks 
in the hands of a mob. 

Dominick Genova, a pale little robber and 
a graduate of Sing Sing Prison, kept specta- 
tors on the edge of their seats with his 
chilling tales of violence. 

Murder, he said, was the prelude to mob 
control of the richest stretch of water front 
in the world—from Forty-second Street to 
Fifty-seventh Street on the North River, 
where the biggest, fastest, ocean liners afloat 
tie up. 

Genova testified the mob was controlled 
by Mickey Bowers and his cousin, Harold. 
They run Local 824, of the AFL Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's Association, known 
as the Pistol Local because of the strong- 
arm tactics of its officers. 

Harold Bowers took the stand during the 
day but would answer no questions. Mickey 
is scheduled as a witness Thursday. 

Genova said he himself was chased off the 
docks because he wouldn’t do a favor for an 
ILA foreman—murder a milkman who 
slashed the foreman’s face with a beer glass. 
Genova said his refusal nearly cost his own 
life. 

“Subsequently, the milkman was killed 
with a machine gun,” the witness added. 

The State crime commission is inquiring 
into water-front rackets that bleed $350,- 
000,000 a year from the shipping industry in 
this, the world’s greatest port. 

Genova, in his testimony today, said he 
was driven off the piers in 1947. 

His story began with the murder of Richard 
(The Bandit) Gregory, in a manner not de- 
scribed. Gregory was an ILA delegate on the 
docks. 

` Without the formality of a union election, 
the witness continued, Harold Bowers took 
over the post of delegate. 

“The word was spread around and the first 
thing you know he was our delegate,” re- 
called Genova. 

Gregory's sudden death was followed by 
the slaying of Tommy Gleason, who con- 
trolled the rich midtown piers. 

Genova said Gleason slit Mickey Bowers’ 
throat with a knife during an argument. 
Bowers survived, the witness went on, but 
Gleason was slain a week or two later, 

Referring to John (Apples) Applegate, an 
ILA pier boss, Commission Counsel Theodore 
Kiendl asked: 

“Did Apples ever tell you the Bowers group 
were looking for Gleason?” 

“They were looking for him high and low,” 
Genova replied. 

Loan sharks infested the North River piers 
at the time, Genova continued, charging 10 
cents interest a week on a dollar, 

Mickey Bowers, he added, also was a payoff 
man for a flourishing numbers game on the 
docks. 

Genova said he and Applegate served time 
together at Sing Sing. Genova got out in 
1938 and Applegate got him a job on the 
docks. 

In referring to his Sing Sing days, Genova 
wound up with still another little story of 
murder. He said he heard it in prison, 

Genova testified a man named Kane was 
plotting to take over some North River piers, 
The late water-front boss, Charlie (The Jew) 
Yanowski, conceived a plan for a slugger 
named Peters to knock Kane out, Genova 
said, and then “someone else would follow 
him and stick a knife in him when he was 
down.” 

“And this did happen,” Genova added, 
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Where Are You Going to Get the Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
our former colleague, Hon. Robert F, 
Rich: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1953. 
Hon. Ben F- JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It was an honor for me to sit 
next to you and Al Bush at the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower and our former 
colleague, Mr. Nixon, when he was sworn 
in as Vice President. 

I expect them and the Congress to stop 
the trend toward socialism in this country. 

Let the New Deal be buried. 

Let the spirit of our founding fathers be 
our guide. 

Liberty, justice, freedom. 

Let the people support the Government 
and not the Government the people. 

Our motto—work, earn, save—will build a 
strong Nation. 

Justice for all—favoritism for none, 

Now, Ben, there was one thing that dis- 
turbed me at the inauguration and that was 
the tardiness in which President Eisenhower 
was sworn in. It was to take place at 12 
noon on January 20, 1953. Instead, it per- 
mitted President Truman to remain Presi- 
dent for 31 minutes longer than he should, 
as it was 12:31 p. m. when Chief Justice 
Vinson administered the oath of office to 
President Eisenhower. 

To think that Truman, the greatest spend- 
er of all ages, should be kept in office 31 
minutes too long burnt me up. Where are 
you going to get the money doing that? 

President Truman's budget for the next 
year, beginning July 1, 1953, calls for ex- 
penditures of over $80,000,000,000. I am 
looking for Jonn Taser and the members of 
Appropriations Committee to cut that down 
to at least forty billions—thus a saving of 
forty billions. That will amount to $3,333,- 
333,333.34 per month or $4,625,000 per hour 
and the time Truman was left in office, 31 
minutes, cost the taxpayers $2,387,000. 

That’s where to get the money. i 

Start at once to economize if you are wise, 

Ben, you are third ranking member of 
the great Appropriations Committee. Do 
your duty, you and every member of the 
committee as well as the Congress. 

May God give you the power and the will 
to be wise and economize, 

Your former colleague, 
Roper? F. RICH. 


Quick Action Needed on United States 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the Farm 


Belt of our country is in a very precarious 
position. Farmers are getting less fer 


their products and the cost of the things 
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they buy has continued to spiral up- 
ward. They are getting caught in a 
squeeze. The new administration has 
been handed the ball when farm net 
income is at a new postwar low. F. C. 
Christopherson, editor of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, is especially 
pointed in his remarks on this subject 
in an editorial carried recently in his 
newspaper. I feel that the editorial by 
Mr. Christopherson is especially well 
done. 
The editorial is as follows: 


QuicK AcTION NEEDED ON UNITED STATES 
Farm INCOME 


The Eisenhower administration should do 
some worrying—and do it quickly—about the 
recession in farm income. 

This factor in our economic life may be 
overshadowed at the moment by other 
matters, such as the confirmation of Charles 
Wilson, other appointive tasks, and the gen- 
eral chore of putting a new machine in 
motion. 

But it is a cloud on the horizon that is 
growing bigger day by day. And it could 
very readily produce complications of a seri- 
ous nature—sufficiently serious to result in a 
sharp setback in the economic indices and 
perhaps some substantial Democratic vic- 
tories in the election of 1954. 


BASIS FOR WORRY 


Economic discussions are usually dry read- 
ing and it is easier to command an audience 
with remarks about mink coats, governmen- 
tal corruption, careless spending, and dis- 
sension. 

It will be a disturbing error, however, if 
the administration ignores the handwriting 
on the economic wall now growing more and 
more emphatic. 

The setback in farm income has been sub- 
stantial, enough so to impair materially the 
purchasing power of the farmer. 

And that’s something to cause worry not 
only in the farm areas but in the big cities, 
the factory towns, and Wall Street. 

Let us not forget that industrial output is 
now twice what it was in 1929—a tremendous 
expansion and one that permits a higher and 
better standard of living. But there must be 
buying power among the people to absorb 
this great production. If the buying power 
is not present, then sales will drop and soon 
factories will be curtailing production. The 
result, of course, will be unemployment, 


WHAT HAPPENED IN TWENTIES 


Back in the twenties, sharp economists in 
New York were disturbed about the dwin- 
dling farm income. It was below what it 
should be. They tried to tell their story to 
bankers, industrialists, and others but they 
wouldn't listen. Everything at the moment 
Was serene on the surface and they ignored 
the danger signals. In due course came 
the stock-market crash of 1929, to be fol- 
lowed by extensive unemployment, vanishing 
profits, and a deep depression. 

This need not happen again and it won't 
if the Washington leadership understands 
the economic facts of life. 

As long as the country has high indus- 
trial tariffs—and we have them—the farmer 
needs something to fortify his economy. He 
can't sell in an open world market and buy 
in a protected domestic market. He must 
have assistance comparable to that provided 
for industry by the tariff. 

This is the sum and substance of the farm 
problem and it must command immediate 
consideration in Washington if we are to 
avoid economic disaster, 

A CONFERENCE IN ORDER 

Whether this will be forthcoming or not 
is a question. Ezra Benson, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has been dragging his 
feet in respect to parity arrangements and 
has been reluctant to express an enthusiastic 
approval of the program, If President Eisen- 


hower accepts his advice, there’s a’ chance 
that the problem will not be recognized for 
what it is, 

Under the circumstances, it would be well 
for the Republican Members of Congress 
from the farm States—men who know the 
score on this subject—to do something about 
it. Perhaps it would be well for them to 
arrange an immediate conference with Eisen- 
hower in respect to it. 


Polish Citizens Club, Du Bois, Pa., Urges 
Congress To Authorize the President of 
the United States To Proclaim October 
11 of Each Year as General Pulaski 
Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the adoption on January 18, 
1953, of a resolution by the Polish Citi- 
zens Club, of Du Bois, Pa., I introduced 
legislation in Congress this week au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 11 of each 
year General Pulaski Memorial Day for 
the observance and commemoration of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

The resolution referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

The Polish Citizens Club, of Du Bois, Pa., 
at a special meeting held at the Pulaski Hall 
in Du Bois on Sunday, January 18, 1953, 
adopted the following resolution by a unani- 
mous vote: 

“Whereas Count Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
made the supreme sacrifice for the welfare of 
these United States; 

“Whereas his unselfish and priceless con- 
tribution to this country is nationally known 
and acknowledged; 

“Whereas he has already been honored by 
a commemorative stamp issued by the United 
States Post Office Department; 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States annually proclaims October 11 Gen- 
eral Pulaski Memorial Day: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Polish Citizens Club, 
of Du Bois, Pa., petition the Honorable JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT to propose a bill in Congress 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 11 of 
each year General Pulaski Memorial Day for 
the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulasxi.” 

POLISH CITIZENS CLUB OF Du Bols, PA. 
STANLEY J. KALINOWSKI, President, 
FRANK C. SOHLOSKI, Secretary, 
EDWARD S. GLOWACKI, Treasurer, 


Dulles Maps Peace Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the very 
able, comprehensive, and informative 
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outline by the new Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, of the general 
aims and policies which our Government 
will pursue in its international relations. 
I hope he and other officials will make 
such frank and informal broadcasts to 
the people of America, and the world, 
frequently. The best way for the Gov- 
ernment to get full public support is to 
take our people more and more into its 
confidence. 


TEXT OF SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES’ FOREIGN 
PoLicy ADDRESS TO THE NATION 


It has been now just 6 days that I have 
been Secretary of State and I can assure 
you that they have been very, very busy 
days. They have been a perfect mass of ac- 
cumulated problems, but I hope never to be 
too busy to talk with the Congress and with 
the people of the United States so that they 
will know what it is we're thinking about 
and what our purposes and intentions are. 

I've already met with two congressional 
committees that deal primarily with foreign 
affairs and now I want to have a chance to 
talk with you. Of course, it’s obvious that 
after 6 days I haven't got the answers to all 
the problems. It would be ridiculous if I 
pretended that I did have, but I do think it's 
worth while to tell you what our position 
in the world is and the spirit with which 
we approach the solution of these problems, 

Now the first thing that I want to make 
clear, and I want to make it abundantly clear, 
is that I consider that it is my job to work 
for the people of the United States. I am 
part of your Government; it’s you that have 
hired me and pay me, and you're entitled to 
have me do the best that I can for you, 
And that is going to be the spirit of the 
State Department and of our ambassadors, 
You needn’t be afraid that we're working 
against you and for others. 

President Eisenhower has often used 8 
phrase; it’s the phrase “enlightened self- 
interest.” That is going to be the guide as we 
go oh to make our foreign policy. Now in 
our own interest, our enlightened self-inter- 
est, we have to pay close attention to what 
is going on in the rest of the world. And 
the reason for that is that we have enemies 
who are plotting our destruction. These 
enemies are the Russian Communists and 
their allies in other countries, 

Now you may ask, how do we know that 
they are really trying to destroy us? Well 
the answer to that one is that their leaders 
teach it openly and have been teaching it for 
many years, and everything that they do fits 
into that teaching. And in this country our 
courts have had to look into the question, 
and they've found most recently, only last 
week, that the Communist Party in this 
country is part of a gigantic conspiracy de- 
signed to overthrow our Government by vig- 
lence, 

COMMUNIST THREAT IS DEADLY SERIOUS ONE 

Well, you may say, do we need to take this 
threat seriously, and the answer to that is 
that the threat is a deadly serious one. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower recently said this Nation 
stands in greater peril than at any time in 
our history. Any American who isn’t awake 
to that fact is like a soldier who's asleep at 
his post. We must be awake—all of us, 
awake—to that danger. 

Now already our proclaimed enemies con- 
trol one-third of all the people of the world. 
I've here behind me a map which shows the 
vast area which stretches from Kamchatka 
near Alaska, the northern islands of Japan, 
and right on to Germany in the center of 
Europe, That's an area which the Russian 
Communists completely dominate. In that 
area there are 800,000,000 people, and they 
are being forged into a vast weapon of fight- 
ing power backed by industrial production 
and modern weapons that include atomic 
bombs. If this block of 800,000,000 people 
is compared with our population, about 150,- 
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000,000 people, it means that if we were alone 
against them, the population odds against 
us and in their favor would be 7 to 1. Now 
in the case of the First World War and the 
Second World War there was a big coalition 
on our side against the despots so that the 
manpower ratio then was about 7 to 1 in our 
favor, It wouldn’t be pleasant to have a war 
in which the odds us were 7 to 1. 

And another important fact is that this 
vast area of Asia-Europe which our ene- 
mies control has within it all of the natural 
resources which they need. On the other 
hand, we are largely dependent on overseas 
goods. For example, our steel industry 
which is, of course, basic in peace production 
and war production, depends very largely 
upon importations of manganese from over- 
seas. So, if we were alone, not only would 
the manpower odds be teriffically against us, 
but we would be at a gréat disadvantage in 
the production of the weapons that we 
needed. 


COMPELLED TO HAVE FRIENDS AND ALLIES 


There are some of the reasons why the en- 
lightened self-interest of the United States 
compels that we should have friends and al- 
lies in the world. At the present time, the 
Soviet Communists are carrying out a policy 
which they call encirclement. That means 
they want to get control of the different areas 
ground them and around us so they will keep 
growing in strength and we're more and more 
cut off and isolated. They said they don’t 
want to start an open war against us until 
they have got such overwhelming power that 
the result would not be in doubt. So that 
strategy has been to pick up one country after 
another by getting control of its government 
by political warfare and indirect aggres- 
sion. And they have been making very 
great progress. 

At the end of the Second World War, only 
& little over 7 years ago, they only con- 
trolled about 200,000,000 people, and today, as 
I say, they control 800,000,000 people, and 
they're hard at work to get control of other 
parts of the world. 

Let me now, with a map before me, pick 
out some of the high spots of trouble. Let's 
start with Korea, which naturally comes first 
to our minds, because of the cruel and bloody 
war going on there, What’s that all about? 
Well, one thing that it’s about is Japan. 
You see the Soviet Union has already moved 
into the northern islands which are very 
close to Japan, in fact they are within 2 
miles of northern Japan, and their planes 
are reported daily almost as flying across the 
northern part of Japan. And you can see 
from this map that if they had not only 
this area up to the north of Japan, but also 
had all of Korea, then Japan would be with- 
in the Communist pincers. And if the 
Russians or Chinese Communists got control 
of Japan with its great industrial power, 
then they could use that to process the raw 
materials which come from Asia, from Man- 
churia, and from China, and to process them 
into arms and weapons for the vast man- 
power of China. And that, if it happened, 
would be a very unfortunate thing for us. It 
was hard enough for us to win the war 
against Japan in the Pacific when Japan 
was alone, when China. was our ally and the 
Soviet Union was neutral. If Russia, China, 
and Japan all combined, it would be pretty 
tough going for us in the Pacific. Stalin 
has boasted that with Japan the Soviet Union 
would be invincible. We don't need to be- 
lieve that, but at least we can see that it 
would be pretty tough going. 

SOVIET RUSSIANS DRIVE TO GET INDOCHINA 

Now the Soviet Russians are making a 
drive to get Japan, not only through what 
they are doing in northern areas of the 
islands and in Korea but also through what 
they åre doing in Indochina. If they could 
get this peninsula of Indochina, Siam, Burma, 
Malaya, they would have what is called the 
rice bowl of Asia. That’s the area from 


which the great peoples of Asia, great coun- 
tries of Asia such as Japan and India, get. in 
large measure their food. And you can see 
that if the Soviet Union had control of the 
rice bowl of Asia that would be another 
weapon which would tend to expand their 
control into Japan and into India. That is 
@ growing danger and it is not only a bad 
situation because of the threat in the Asian 
countries that I refer to but also because the 
French, who are doing much of the fighting 
there, are making great effort and that effort 
subtracts just that much from the capacity 
of their building a European army and mak- 
ing the contribution which otherwise they 
could be expected to make. I'll touch on 
that problem later on when we get to Europe, 

Now then, we’ can go on to the next area 
which is the Arab world. And in the Middle 
East we find that the Communists are try- 
ing to inspire the Arabs with a fanatical 
hatred of the British and ourselves. Now 
that area contains the greatest known oil 
reserves that there are in the world, and the 
Soviet interest is shown by the fact that 
Stalin, when he was negotiating with Hitler 
in 1940, said that that area must be looked 
upon as the center of Soviet aspirations. If 
all of that passed into the hands of our po- 
tential enemies that would make a tremen- 
dous shift in the balance of economic power. 
And furthermore, this area also has control 
of the Suez Canal and that is the portion 
of the world and the seaways of the world 
which has long been guarded and called 
the life line which made ft possible for 
Europe to be in communication with Asia, 
There are difficulties at the present time be- 
tween the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt which relate to the 
question of the defense and control of the 
Suez Canal, 


WATIVES ARE IN REVOLT THROUGHOUT AFRICA 


Then if we move on further, we can go to 
Africa. And throughout Africa the Commu- 
nists are trying to arouse the native people 
into revolt against the Western Europeans 
who still have political control of most of 
Africa. If there should be trouble there, 
that would break the contact between Eu- 
rope and Africa, Africa being a large source 
of raw materials for Europe. 

And then we come now, as we go around 
the globe, to Western Europe itself. And in 
Western Europe we find that there is in ex- 
istence there one of our major foreign poli- 
cies, the foreign policy that is called by the 
word “NATO”; NATO standing for North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The purpose 
there was to tie the Western European coun- 
tries together with association from United 
States and from Canada so as to create there 
a community which would be strong enough 
to deter any attack on Western Europe by 
the Red armies. This area of Western Eu- 
rope has always been historically an area 
which was strong in the military sense. And 
the countries have quite a considerable mili- 
tary tradition. The trouble has been that 
in the past these Western European coun- 
tries have used their military strength with 
which to fight each other and to bleed each 
other. Particularly France and Germany, as 
you know, have been fighting each other 
about once in every generation for quite 
along time. The present hope is that Ger- 
many and France will join in a single Euro- 
pean defense community and then we would 
have a situation where they could not fight 
each other and where their combined 
strength with that of their other allies would 
make it unlikely that the Red armies would 
attempt to invade Western Europe. That's 
a good idea and it has had in this country 
bipartisan support. Unfortunately the plan 
now seems to be somewhat stalled. And it 
seems as though some of the French people 
and some of the German people want again 
to go in their separate ways. That’s one 
of the reasons why President Eisenhower 
asked me and Mr. Stassen, who directs the 
mutual-assistance program, to go to Europe 
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this week. We want to look the situation 
over at first hand and see whether this 
trend to unity is on the upgrade or is on 
the downgrade. 


NOT GOING TO MAKE ANY COMMITMENTS 


Let me say to you first of all that in this 
trip we are taking we are not going to make 
any commitments of any kind, sort, or de- 
scription, The problem of making commit- 
ments is for the Congress of the United 
States working in cooperation with the 
executive departments of the Government. 
We shall be there to observe and to listen 
but not to make any commitments. 

The United States has made a big invest- 
ment in Western Europe on the theory that 
there could be unity there. Of the $40,000,- 
000,000 which we have sent abroad since the 
end of the Second World War, almost $30,- 
000,000,000 have gone into Western Europe. 
If, however, there were no chance, and that 
I just refuse to believe, but if it appeared 
there were no chance of getting effective 
unity, and if in particular France, Germany, 
and England should go their separate ways, 
then certainly it would be necessary to giye 
a little rethinking to America’s own for- 
eign policy in relation to Western Europe, 
So you see that as we look around the 
world so far we've looked at Asia, and 
we've looked at Europe, and we've looked 
at Africa, but then also we've got this hemi- 
sphere to look at. And we have to look 
at South America. Sometimes we're in- 
clined to take South America for granted. 
But the reality is that there are strong Com- 
munist movements in South America and 
Fascist influences in some quarters which 
are working away largely underground so 
far, and they're trying to destroy the tradi- 
tional friendship between the people of the 
American republics. The past administra- 
tion has been so preoccupied with some of 
these problems of Europe and Asia and 
Africa that I referred to, that I fear it may 
have somewhat neglected South America and 
take it for granted that we could forget about: 
South America for.a time and then go back 
again and find everything the same as it 
was before. But actually any such policy of 
neglect would lead to growing danger. 

Well you can see that there is plenty of 
trouble around the world; I’ve pointed out 
some of the high spots of trouble but there 
are many more. There are plenty of areas 
which are vulnerable to the political war- 
fare which the Russians are waging and if 
these areas were lost then the Russian Com- 
munists would have largely completed their 
encirclement of the United States and be 
ready for what Stalin has called the decisive 
blow against us with the odds overwhelming- 
ly in their favor. That’s a gloomy picture, 
but it need not. and it must not discourage 
us. These Russian Communists are not su- 
permen and their str:.tegy is not irresistible, 
I feel absolutely confident that we can make 
it fail. Now, as I said, I'm not going to at- 
tempt to tell you tonight in any detail what 
will be the foreign policies of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration. It would be foolish 
to attempt to do that so quickly—it’s only a 
week ago today that President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated—but I think I can on the 
basis of what I know about him give you 
two indications as to the outline of our for- 
eign policy, one negative and the other 
positive, 


WILL NOT TRY TO MEET STRATEGY OF SOVIET 


Now the first negative one. We will not 
try to meet the Soviet strategy of encircle- 
ment by ourselves starting a war. Take that 
for certain. A few people here and there in 
private life have suggested that a war with 
Soviet Russia was inevitable, and that we'd 
better have it soor rather than later because 
they said that time is running against us. 
President Eisenhower is absolutely opposed 
to any such policy and so, of course, am I and 
all of my associates in the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. We shall 
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never choose a war as the instrument of our 
policy. 

It says in the Bible you recall that all 
they that take the sword perish by the 
sword. And even people who do not ac- 
cept that as a doctrine of faith should at 
least remember that twice within our gen- 
eration great and powerful despots have 
taken the sword. Germany and Japan, for 
example, have taken the sword with seem- 
ingly overwhelming power only in the end 
to perish miserably. Now, of course, we 
know that our enemies do not have moral 
scruples, in fact they deny that there is 
such a thing as a moral law. They preach 
violence. Stalin has said and it is taught 
to every one of his Communist followers that 
the world transformation which they seek 
cannot, they say, be achieved without vio- 
lence. And Stalin went on to say that any 
who thought that their goals could be 
achieved peacefully have either gone out of 
their minds or are traitors to the Communist 
cause. We. know that they’ye used violence, 
at least on a local scale in several countries 
of the world, including Korea and Indochina, 
They're building up a vast military machine; 
they've rejected U. N. proposals for an armis- 
tice in Korea and they've rejected U. N. 
proposals for effective limitation of arma- 
ment. Therefore, we ourselves, must have 
a strong military establishment and we 
should encourage the creation of military 
strength among our friends, but the purpose 
is never to wage war but only to deter war. 
Not only shall we never not invoke war to 
achieve our purposes, but we shall try to the 
best of our ability to stop the wars that are 
now going on in the world, notably these 
wars in Korea and Indochina. Today these 
Wars go on because the enemy thinks he’s 
getting an advantage by continuing the war. 
I believe that General Eisenhower will find 
the ways to make the enemy change his 
mind in that respect so that they too will 
Want peace, 


THE POSITIVE ASPECT OF CUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Now the other purpose of our foreign pol- 
icy, and this is the positive aspect, must be 
to create in other peoples such a love and 
respect for freedom that they can never 
really be absorbed by the despotism, the 
totalitarian dictatorship, of the Communist 
world. The Russian Communists, as I've 
pointed out, have swallowed a great many 
people to date, approximately 800,000,000, but 
you know there is such a thing as indigestion. 
People don’t always get stronger by eating 
more; sometimes they eat more than they 
can digest and then they get weaker instead 
of getting stronger. And already there are 
signs of indigestion within the Russian Com- 
munist world. The purges and the trials 
that are going on in Eastern Europe, the 
wholesale executions that are going on in 
Communist China, all these things show the 
people are restive and are unhappy. The 
fact that the Communist rulers feel that 
they have to resort to these tactics of ter- 
rorism in order to make the people do their 
will, that fact, is a sign of weakness, not a 
sign of strength. And a great deal can be 
done to make these peoples, these captive 
peoples, retain such a love of freedom and 
independence and to bring such a love and 
determination to keep indenendence on the 
part of these peoples that I've talked about 
who are menaced that they can’t be swal- 
lowed and digested by Soviet communism. 
And perhaps in time the indigestion will be- 
come so acute that it might be fatal. 

Now what's our job and our task in that 
respect? Our job is to serve our own en- 
lightened self-interest by demonstrating by 
our own performance, by our own examples, 
how good freedom is and how much better 
it is than despotism is. Now who can put 
on that performance, that demonstration to 
show that example? The only people in the 
world that can do it are you, the people of 
the United States of America. And it means 
that each of you has a task in foreign 
policy, Foreign policy isn’t just some- 


thing that’s conducted by Secretaries of 
State and by ambassadors in different parts 
of the world; everyone of you has got a part 
in making a successful foreign policy for 
the United States, because whether or not 
we peacefully succeed will largely depend 
upon the demonstration you make as to the 
value and productivity of liberty. You must 
work hard enough at whatever your task is 
to show that freedom is more productive 
than slavery. You must be resourceful and 
inventive enough so that our instruments 
of peace, and if need be war, are better than 
any that can be invented by the despots and 
their captives. And we must be compassion- 
ate and friendly and good neighbors because 
people who are wholly selfish are never an 
attractive people. If each of you will recog- 
nize that you have a part to play in making 
freedom seem desirable, then all of us to- 
gether will make freedom so sought after 
throughout the world that the Russian Com- 
munists will be bound to fail in their strategy 
of encircling us by swallowing up the rest 
of the world. 


CONDUCT AND EXAMPLE IS UP TO INDIVIDUAL 


‘The point I want to emphasize is that the 
heart of a successful foreign policy is our 
national conduct and example and that is 
a matter for every individual and not just 
the diplomats. So far as your Government 
is concerned, you may, be sure that it will 
not be intimidated, subverted, or conquered, 
Our Nation must stand as a solid rock in a 
storm-tossed world. -To all those suffering 
under Communist slavery, to the timid and 
the intimidated peoples of the world, let us 
say this, you can count upon us. Together 
with the other free peoples of the world we 
can, I am confident, peacefully achieve an 
honorable peace. 

Now I suppose some of you are wondering 
whether the State Department can really be 
trusted to take a strong lead against Russian 
communism. There have been some shock- 
ing revelations which showed that some 
Communists and sympathizers have found 
their way into high places and betrayed 
secrets—even that of the atomic bomb. I 
can assure you that all of the resources of 
Government, and that includes the FBI, are 
going to be employed to be sure that any 
such people are detected and cleaned out. 
I can promise you that our foreign policies, 
our new policies, will never to the slightest 
degree reflect any lack of faith in the ideals 
and the principles on which this Nation was 
founded. And let me now in conclusion say 
that I believe that our foreign policies should 
be open so that you can know what they are 
and they should be sufficiently simple so 
that you can understand them and judge 
them and they should be sufficiently decent 
and moral so that they will fit into your idea 
of what you think is right. These principles 
of openness, simplicity, and righteousness— 
those principles are those which are in ac- 
cord with what used to be the great American 
traditional foreign policy—that has been our 
great tradition and I am proud that we here 
in the State Department and in our Foreign 
Service will have a chance to carry on that 
great tradition and to live up to it. And in 
that way we shall, I think, deserve, and I 
hope we shall receive, the support, the con- 
fidence, and the cooperation of the American 
people. 


A Soldier’s Pack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
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granted me so to do, I am pleased to call 
your attention, and that of my col- 
leagues, to the following timely editorial 
which appears in the National Tribune 
for January 29, 1953. I am sure that 
this editorial will be of interest to all who 
read it. It follows: 


A SOLDIER’S Pack 


Inaugural ceremonies are over. A new 
President has assumed the duties of admin- 
istration of government. A Cabinet of his 
own choice has been confirmed with a mini- 
mum of resistance and confusion, and it will 
be only a matter of short weeks before the 
desires of General Eisenhower will be receiv- 
ing the consideration of the Congress and 
the machine which is America will be rolling 
along under a full head of steam, 

Contrary to the hopes and beliefs of some 
of our people, we do not look for early mira- 
cles, but like most citizens we were attracted 
to. the manner in which President Eisen- 
hower approached last week one of the great- 
est tasks ever undertaken by an incoming 
Chief Executive. As he took over the direc- 
tion of a 4-year job from which there will 
be few hours of surcease and which is often 
termed “the lonesomest on earth,” he did 
so in deep humility but with no thought of 
fear. Opening his address with an unprece- 
dented prayer that came from deep within 
his being, he sought divine guidance in shap- 
ing a course of action that would assure a 
dedication to the service of his people regard- 
less of station, race, or calling, and then, 
with an earnestness born of conviction, he 
spelled out in general terms the program 
he seeks to follow. With fine idealism Gen- 
eral Eisenhower called for a renewal of faith 
in the righteousness of our way of life as 
opposed to other and strange ideologies. He 
made no secret of the sacrifices to be expected 
in achieving the peace we all so much desire 
as he stressed the need for unity as a means 
of hope and self-preservation, and he sought 
to show that no one segment of his country- 
men could expect to gain over another if 
we are to move along to a common destiny, 

To most of those who listened as the Gen- 
eral told how freedom can pit itself against 
slavery, the principles by which he said he 
would be guided were but a reaffirmation of 
those we have already come to accept as the 
way to world peace. The choice of words 
differed from some utterances of his im- 
mediate predecessors in office and some em- 
phasis was permitted when he touched upon 
weaknesses that had been demonstrated, but 
there were no earth-shocking phrases em- 
ployed in setting forth the aims of his ad- 
ministration. Abhorring war as a means of 
saving humanity from preying upon itself, 
the President said he would seek to end dis- 
trust and fear and, ultimately, obtain a re- 
duction in armaments. He pledged against 
placating aggressors by futile appeasement. 
He called upon all citizens to place the cause 
of our country before their own comforts, 
While assuring other nations we would not 
force upon them our own political and eco- 
nomic beliefs, he stated we would help proven 
friends within our own resources but would 
expect them to help themselves. We must 
ourselves practice policies to increase strength 
and productivity and encourdge others in 
that respect, said the President, and, within 
the framework of the United Nations, we 
shall seek regional grouping of free peoples 
in common defense and reject any insinua- 
tion that in the doing we would favor one 
nation over another. And finally, and in the 
belief that the U. N. promises the best instru- 
ment for ultimate peace, General Eisenhower 
said it must be, not a symbol, but an effec- 
tive force. In summary, those are the princi- 
ples laid down as a guide for the coming 
years, and all Americans are asked to play a 
role in their realization with the knowledge 
that whatever we hope can come to pass in 
a free world must first come to pass in the 
heart of America. 
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Nobody, it would seem to this editor, can 
disagree with the purposes outlined in such 
a program. All will pray for its fulfillment 
within the limits of our resources, even 
though we shall expect our friends abroad 
to give of their own substance within their 
capabilites to help overcome mischievous 
and murderous enemies. There has been no 
special achievement in handing out bil- 
lions in largess to all and sundry, nor can 
we afford to force upon others in socialistic 
abandon aid they do not want. It is our 
observation that, even though no radical 
changes in Government can be expected to 
come about overnight, we can read into the 
President's words a determination to steer 
away from the shoals of give-away practices 
and to return to firmer policies that promise 
greater economic relief in our domestic 
troubles. It will doubtless be a long time 
before we get over paying grocery bills twice 
because of Government-imposed price sup- 
ports and due to a general upset of the laws 
of supply and demand, and it will take an 
equal time to get away from defense spend- 
ing for years in advance, but some altera- 
tions in past practices may be expected if 
the Chief Executive’s words mean what they 
seem to convey. 

Government has grown almost immeasur- 
ably during two hot wars and since Russia 
has forced upon us a cold conflict of some 
proportions. It is big business itself, so there 
may be some hope in the type of assistants 
that has been chosen by the President for 
his team of operators. There are those who 
decry the replacement of college professors, 
theorists and even a few buffoons by others 
whose activities have been tied in with heavy 
industry. For all we know there may still 
be named a few more idealists and they 
may do a better job than businessmen, but 
the new Cabinet promises to be composed 
mostly of the latter and they augur well for 
a soundly based business administration. 
Many have gone to the Government at great 
personal sacrifice, and for this they are to 
be commended most highly, but we can find 
some comfort in the fact that whereas big 
business as such was once almost entirely op- 
posed as a class to veterans and to veterans’ 
benefits, time has wrought great changes in 
industrial life and growth and with a leveling 
off in ownership during a gradual revolution 
in industry, most large business executives 
have in late years enjoyed only a managerial 
distinction. We come then to a passage in 
the inaugural address that intrigues us and 
one to which all war veterans should give 
their attention. 

If reactions that have reached this desk re- 
fiect the opinions of most former service- 
men, they were disappointed at the Presi- 
dent’s failure to mention at all the interest 
our country owes to its 20,000,000 veterans 
and their families. We do not think such 
reference should be necessarily expected in a 
brilliant speech that was intended to lay be- 
fore all citizens the larger worries of an in- 
coming administration and yet there must 
have been some concern for them lurking in 
the back of General Eisenhower’s mind when, 
in deploring any appeasement of our enemies, 
he said, “We shall never try to placate an 
aggressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. For in the final 
choice a soldier’s pack is not so heavy a 
burden as a prisoner’s chains.” That passage 
is pregnant with meaning, and it is not alone 
a precautionary warning to enemies abroad 
and to do-gooders at home. 

General Eisenhower is a veteran of two 
World Wars and can conceivably be serving 
as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
inathird. He knows the weight of a soldier’s 
pack and he is well aware of the sacrifices 
entailed in wearing one. He likewise knows 
what is the lot of a prisoner in chains, he 
having played an important role in delivering 
many from the enemy in the last war. There- 
fore, he had no hesitancy during the election 
campaign in coming out four-square for the 


proper care of those who have borne the 
battle. But righteous benefits cost money 
and he and his Cabinet are sworn to econ- 
omize wherever possible. We conceive it 
proper, especially in view of his choice of 
Cabinet members, to speak our own piece for 
the veterans of our wars who have carried 
packs and who have contributed more than 
any others to the peace the President seeks. 
Our veterans, it is true, are citizens first and 
they have demonstrated their faith in the 
mud and blood of battle, but there is a vast 
difference between their contribution to the 
common good and that of those whose secu- 
rity they have protected—and now seek to 
assure—at home. Had they not sacrificed in 
war and won, there would be no free indus- 
try now and no industrialists to serve in a 
Cabinet that is the servant of a free people. 
Without their service there would be no busi- 
ness, big or little, we could call our own. 
There would be no farms to till, no metals to 
mine, excepting for a conqueror, and no gov- 
ernment to concern itself with the security 
of ourselves, our friends, and our erstwhile 
foes. These former warriors are a special 
class of citizen in this land and are not to 
be overlooked. They will justify their few 
and modest demands, and they will help to 
reinforce the necessary regard for American 
principles by which it is hoped to destroy a 
communistic fanaticism, but in doing it they 
will also look for sympathetic understanding 
at the White House. They deserve no less be- 
cause they carried those soldier’s packs and 
they have won and preserved our liberties. 


Where Are We Heading in 1953? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp an article by George H. Todt, of Los 
Angeles, taken from the Highland Park 
News-Herald of January 2, 1953. It con- 
tains much food for thought and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues as well worth 


reading: 
(By George H. Todt) 

Where is America heading in 1953? 

Will we have more of cold war and cold 
peace, will we reach a settlement with the 
Communists—or will world war III be com- 
menced at this time? 

These are questions which almost every 
thinking American citizen must be inter- 
ested in today for the fate of our country will 
be adjusted to the answers which will be 
forthcoming—and let us pray that they will 
be only proper answers insofar as the United 
States is concerned. 

However, only God knows what the future 
will hold in store for us. Any who pretend 
to know forthcoming events in advance are 
usually charlatans—not prophets. Upon 
occasion in the past, readers have come to 
me and said that some of the writings con- 
tained in this column have seemed nearly 
prophetic. 

Although I have been glad that what has 
been written has been in general accord with 
later events, I have invariably been quick to 
affirm to my friends that only a humble and 
prayerful American citizen writes this col- 
umn. Iam no prophet, but I do have a deep 
and abiding faith that our God was the 
Creator of mankind and.through Him all 
things are possible. 

If I am fortunate enough to call my shots 
correctly in the future, I must credit a great 
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portion of any such ability to the power of 
individual prayer—which I gladly recom- 
mend to any of my readers who might wish 
to agree with this premise. I have only asked 
that I may be permitted to write that which 
is true so long as I am allowed to write for 
my fellow citizens. 

Having said this, what do the prospects 
look like during the forthcoming new year 
for America? 

Although Josef Stalin has recently stated 
that war is not inevitable between the Reds 
and the West—it is hard to believe that he 
really means otherwise in view of his fren- 
zied efforts to outbuild us in armaments of 
war. 

He has already achieved superiority over us 
in many important phases. Except for his 
fear of our dread atomic arsenal, he would 
have been in a position to overwhelm West- 
ern Europe long since. Winston Churchill, 
the British Prime Minister, has already taken 
cognizance of this. 

What, then, is Stalin waiting for? Is it to 
gain a measure of equality with the United 
States in the nuclear-weapon field before he 
makes his great bid for a Soviet version of 
one world? Or has he given up his ideas 
of conquest now that he perceives the West 
to be rearming and forewarned of his inten- 
tion? 

Has the leopard indeed changed his spots, 
and is he now reformed and ready to lay 
down with the western sheep in the green 
pastures? Does he now believe that capital- 
ism and communism might live in peaceful 
coexistence side by side in this world of ours? 

Finally, does Stalin admire the warrior 
achievements of the new American President 
so much that he is willing to concede that 
he is an equal with him upon the world 
stage? Will he talk on even terms with 
Dwight Eisenhower because he perceives in 
him a man of real stature and strong char- 
acter? 

Although any of the possibilities we have 
opened up are not so far-fetched that they 
may be written off entirely, I have a different 
explanation from any of these as to why 
Josef Stalin is biding his own good time and 
has not yet hurled the armed might of the 
Soviet Empire against the bastions of the 
remaining free world. 

The reason is not calculated to warm your 
hearts, but theré is an ancient saying which 
is expressed thus: “Know the truth and it 
will make you free.” 

What may be the truth in this instance? 

The actual truth is that Stalin is preparing 
a whole new batch of secret weapons with 
which to overwhelm the West at the most 
propitious time. That is the real reason why 
he has resisted his great temptation to strike 
against the West before this time. 

Josef Stalin is a man who learns from his 
own experience—and from the experience of 
others, as well. He has before him the en- 
tire history of Adolf Hitler and World War 
Il—and he knows that Hitler was closer to 
winning it than may be generally realized 
today. If the latter had played his cards 
better, the outcome might have been a dif- 
ferent one. 

The experts who made the vaunted horror- 
weapons of the Germans during the past war 
were 10 years ahead of the West. Had they 
had a little more time in respect to certain 
aspects of their program, Hitler might have 
eventually dictated the terms of peace to 
Eisenhower and Stalin. 

That he did not do so is due to the fact 
that certain blunders and lack of vital sup- 
plies were not forthcoming at critical times. 
But that is now water under the bridge. The 
important question is: Where are the same 
German scientists today who once worked in 
behalf of Hitler’s Third Reich? 

The answer is that a vast proportion of 
them have been kidnaped or lured into the 
Sovies laboratories and test grounds of 
Stalin. And they have been working for 
many years now on the perfection of new 
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terror weapons which will one day make 
those of the Nazis pale into insignificance. 

To put it another way, what the German 
scientists once lacked in natural resources 
they are now able to find in abundance 
within the Stalinist empire. And what the 
Feussians formerly lacked in great technical 
skills, they are now supplied with great stores 
by extremely capable German brains. 

This is a hard combination to beat, and 
we would do well to consider difficulties 
which might have to be surmounted at a 
later date if we allow the Reds sufficient time 
to come up with their newest secret weapons 
which they intend to use against us at the 
outset of world war III. 

It is not exactly a secret that the Reds 
have been working on the matter of cosmic 
power—and are already reputed to be a lot 
further along the road to success than our 
leaders care to admit. 

One story has it that Professor Bruno Pon- 
tecorvo, the traitorous Italian atomic scien- 
tist who sneaked back to his fellow Reds in 
Moscow a couple of years ago, had promised 
Laurentiev Beria, Minister of the Interior, a 
cosmic ray defense against American bombers 
by the end of 1952. 

If this turned out to be a fact, then the 
Soviets would soon be in a fair position to 
not only nullify our present atomic suprem- 
acy but to very quickly supersede it with a 
more devastating source of power. 

Cosmic rays might compare with an atomic 
bomb as the latter would, in turn, be com- 
pared to a conventional explosive such as 
dynamite. The cosmic rays are the greatest 
known source of power in our universe, and 
the Reds are far ahead of us in their study 
of the cosmic ray, It is hardly Buck Rogers’ 
stuff to indicate that they may very well 
succeed in their quest. 

Now this brings us to the #64 question 
which only the new American president and 
the people of the United States must answer 
for themselves someday soon: 

“Granting the possibility that the Soviet 
Union may be the first to gain the cosmic 
weapon—and thereby achieve world military 
supremacy in a single stroke—do we dare to 
wait until that time and thereafter trust our 
fate to the tender mercies of the master of 
the Kremlin, Josef Stalin?” 

What will be the correct answer to such a 
problem? 


Communist Activities Along the 
Water Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks we have been reading in our daily 
newsnapers about sensational revela- 
tions of gangster infiltration of certain 
labor unions and of racketeers who have 
succeeded in obtaining a strangle hold 
on the water fronts of New York, New 
Jersey, and probably other major dock 
areas in the country. Not only has graft 
fiourished to unprecedented heights, not 
only has merchandise been looted in the 
millions of dollars, but what is more im- 
portant is the fact that our national in- 
terests and our security may be jeopar- 
dized as a result of these practices. 

Our ports and our entire transporta- 
tion system are key factors in the de- 
fense of the United States. It seems in- 
credible that the Communists may have 
overlooked this vital segment of our de- 


fense position. In fact, from my obser- 
vations of activities along our water 
fronts, both the east and west coasts, 
particularly the developments in the last 
few years, it is my conviction that they 
have infiltrated our dock areas. 

About 2 years ago reports were pub- 
lished in our newspapers about Commu- 
nist goon-squads operating in some of 
our port cities. According to the reports, 
these goon-squads were active among 
merchant seamen and their unions in an 
effort to retard the logistical support of 
our troops and our allies abroad. 

At the time I introduced a resolution 
in Congress calling for the creation of a 
committee to investigate Communist ac- 
tivities among merchant seamen, their 
unions, and in the transportation indus- 
tries generally. I have foreseen the 
present evil along our waterfronts, and 
I had urged Congress to take the neces- 
sary action. I am now reintroducing my 
resolution, and I am again asking Con- 
gress to appoint a committee to under- 
take immediate study of this situation 
and to recommend the necessary meas- 
ures and precautions. 

Unless these sabotage activities are 
nipped in the bud, unless we take imme- 
diate steps to apprehend the culprits 
who are undermining a vital labor force, 
we shall suddenly discover one day that 
our national life is being threatened and 
that our national security is being en- 
dangered. Just as we are cleaning out 
the Communists from other phases of 
our national activity, so they must be 
cleaned out from our ports and our 
transportation system. We cannot af- 
ford to let these fall into the hands of 
saboteurs. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot urge too strong- 
ly upon you the need for early consider- 
ation of my resolution. 


Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing a recent report of the National Com- 
mittee for Strengthening Congress, the 
question of whether or not congressional 
salaries ought to be increased has become 
a controversial one. Two daily papers 
in my district have contributed to the 
discussion editorially and I am append- 
ing to these remarks, under leave to ex- 
tend an editorial. from the Medford 
(Mass.) Mercury of January 20, 1953: 

CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 

Material increases in salary and expense al- 
lowances for Members of Congress, recom- 
mended by the Private Committee for 
Strengthening Congress, mentioned as part 
justification the cases of the two nominees 
for Vice President in the recent campaign. 
It should not be necessary, it said, for a 
Senator to hire his wife on his staff, or to ac- 
cept donations from private sources, to make 
ends meet. This view will find ready ac- 
ceptance, 

However, one Member of Congress of 14 
years’ standing, differs. He points out that 
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the Members fight for the positions, knowing 
in advance what they pay, and they should 
either live within their income or quit. The 
Member is USHER L. BURDICK, Republican, of 
North Dakota, who at 74 finds it possible 
to get along on his $15,000 annual salary 
and allowances. 

The fact is, sessions of Congress are nearly 
continous now, whereas when Mr. BURDICK 
first came to Washington sessions were 
much shorter and there was considerable 
time for saving by living at home. Now, if 
the Congress is not in session, investigations 
are. A Congressman is almost a year-round 
resident of the Capital and usually maintains 
two homes. The Congressmen are the pol- 
icymakers and they should be paid as well at 
least as those who execute the laws they 
make, the heads of departments and agen- 
cies, and to have as competent help. Money 
spent on Congress should save many times in 
waste it can stop elsewhere through good 
staff work and legislation. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at the Second Biennial Din- 
ner of the Men’s Club of the Adas Israel 
Congregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
night I participated in a fine dinner 
meeting sponsored by the Men’s Club of 
the Adas Israel Congregation of Wash- 
ington, whose honor guests included Vice 
President Nixon, Speaker Martin, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Bripces], and other Members of the 
Congress. The theme of that gathering 
was the spirit of liberty, as expressed 
by the inscription on the liberty bell. I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I made at last night’s meeting be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleagues, and 
friends, the words that have been spoken 
by the Vice President are appropriate to this 
stirring occasion. But, of course, the spirit 
and theme of this gathering are, in them- 
selves, inspiring beyond any words we here 
can utter. The inscription on our Liberty 
Bell, which are the words of the Lord, are 
of course, holy words—holy to us as patriots 
and citizens of this land of liberty, and holy 


„to us all as God’s children. 


But we cannot too often remind ourselves 
that the injunction to “proclaim liberty 
throughout the land and to the inhabitants 
thereof” are words of action, words which 
call upon us to perform deeds in the service 
of liberty and not merely to speak words in 
praise of liberty. 

Our Liberty Bell symbolizes a call to action. 
From its deep tones there rang out, in the 
past, calls of alarm to rouse men from sleep 
or indolence to defend their liberties and the 
liberties of their fellow men. 

We need such a bell today. We need it at 
home. We need it abroad. 

In a vast area of the earth, men, once free 
are enslaved, and many others, who never 
knew more than the shadow of freedom, 
have seen even that shadow snatched from 
them. Cruelty, oppression, and persecution; 
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purges and mock trials; liquidations and ex- 
terminations; these are the way of life in the 
vast empire ruled by the Kremlin, 

In recent weeks anti-Semitism, that an- 
ecient specter of middle and eastern Europe, 
has been revived by the Politburo in new 
and more virulent form, thus adding a final 
tragic twist to the drama of current events. 
Anti-Semitism has now been joined to anti- 
Christianity, and antiwesternism in the 
Soviet lexicon of hate. All the worst pas- 
sions and prejudices which mankind has 
struggled to overcome in the never-ending 
search for the good life, in the march of 
social progress, are being mobilized by the 
Soviet leadership in the desperate drive for 
power. 

Wherever common cause can be made with 
hate, fear, and prejudice, the Soviet leader- 
ship is quick to move. Anti-Semitism serves 
its frightful purpose not only behind the 
iron curtain, but also in the troubled fer- 
ment of the Middle East. Now Israel, that 
new and valiant nation which holds the seeds 
of progress and the promise of liberty for all 
the Middle East, is suddenly pictured as a 
monster, to be struck down with Soviet 
encouragement and support. 

We shall not permit this to happen. We 
shall not let terror, hate and persecution 
flow unchecked on its destructive course. 
America must fulfill its historic mission as 
the bell ringer of liberty not only for 
Americans but for all mankind. We shall 
proclaim liberty throughout the land and 
throughout the earth. That bell must sound 
strong and clear in every quarter of the 
globe. 

But in this mission, we dare not forget 
that the home of liberty must practice as 
well as proclaim freedom's virtues. It has 
been said that the love of liberty is the love 
of others; the love of power is the love of 
ourselves. It is not enough to speak of 
liberty and to praise it. Liberty is a living 
thing, a way of life. It means the right to 
think and to act freely without fear, It 
means the actual exercise of that right. It 
means the grant of all legal rights to those 
with whom we disagree as well as those with 
whom we agree. It means love and under- 
standing and tolerance. 

It means the banishment of prejudice. It 
means the assurance of full and equal rights 
to all, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin, It means granting to the 
stranger in our midst the same rights we 
claim for ourselves. 

These are some of the meanings of liberty. 
And there are many others. 

If we cherish liberty, we will not rest until 
we assure it to all men, Unless we do, we 
will not have it even for ourselves. It is 
God's way. The Lord has so enjoined us. 
In pursuing the cause of liberty, we pursue 
God's holy cause. 


Civil Peace Act of 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
I made to the House of Representatives 
in introducing the Civil Peace Act of 
1953: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing a bill entitled the “Civil Peace Act 
of 1953," which I hope Members of both 
parties from all parts of the country will 
consider seriously. It should be, I believe, 


an integral part—and perhaps the very first 
part—of the civil-rights program which I 
hope the Congress will no longer delay adopt- 
ing. Of all the measures yet proposed to 
deal with the rights and the responsibilities 
of our American groups to one another, this 
one will, I feel, find the readiest acceptance 
in every part of the Nation. 

It provides (1) for financial assistance to 
State and municipal agencies which, by local 
statute or ordinance, are vested with the 
functions of easing group relations and ad- 
ministering antidiscrimination laws; (2) for 
financial assistance to State and local law- 
enforcement agencies to train officers in the 
appropriate techniques for prevention and 
control of intergroup conflicts; and (3) for 
noninterference by the Federal Government 
with the ordinary operations and functions 
of these local agencies. 

My views on a civil-rights program are well 
known. I have stated them on this floor and 
in many other places. I have introduced 
bills in previous sessions of the Congress to 
put such a program into effect. It is a 
fundamental article of my faith as a good 
Democrat, and, I hope, as a good American, 
that the Congress must take the lead in 
advancing a program of equal opportunity 
by adopting effective laws to secure fair- 
employment practices, the end of the poll 
tax, the end of lynching, and strengthening 
Federal legal action on civil rights. 

-This “Civil Peace Act of 1953” is in no way 
intended as a substitute for any part of the 
rest of the civil-rights program. I intend 
to continue to fight for that program—all 
of it—until it is adopted by the Congress 
and signed into law by the President. 

In a speech to the American Legion na- 
tional convention in New York on August 
25, 1952, President Eisenhower stated: 

“Second, let us once and for all resolve 
that henceforth we shall be guided in our 
relations with our fellows by the American 
creed that all men are created equal and 
remain equal. All of us who salute the flag, 
whatever our color or creed, or job or place 
of birth, are Americans entitled to the full 
rights and the full privileges of our citizen- 
ship. In a time when America needs all the 
skills, all the spiritual strength, and dedi- 
cated services of its 155,000,000 people, dis- 
crimination is criminally stupid.” 

For continued delay in the enactment of 
these laws, we may yet pay a fearful price. 
The force of our appeal to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in Asia, in Africa, in the 
Near East, and in Latin America cannot help 
but be diminished. Totalitarian demagogues 
have continued to use the sharp weapon of 
our civil-rights shortcomings against us; 
they have done this before and will use it 
again, and yet again, to cast doubt on the 
motives and goals of our struggle for human 
decency and freedom. I do not say that we 
ought to adopt the civil-rights program be- 
cause of the yapping of Communists abroad; 
I do say that we ought to adopt the civil- 
rights program to achieve more fully the 
American ideal of freedom and equality of 
opportunity. And I do say that this achieve- 
ment will be a great source of strength in our 
crusade to teach the people of the world that 
it is democratic government that is the best 
hope of mankind. 

This is self-evident to those of us who 
have fought, and who will continue to fight 
for the civil-rights program. It was self- 
evident to President Eisenhower in his pledge 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars Convention 
on August 5, 1952: 

“4. To make America’s promise of equality 
a living fact for every single American. In 
this, each of us can have a part. We can 
treat our neighbor as an equal. We can 
treat everyone with whom we come in con- 
tact as an equal and in doing so we will be 
elevating ourselves.” 

What of those who have opposed that pro- 
gram? I shall spend no time on the dema- 
gogues who see in opposition to civil rights a 
chance to pander to the ignorant and the 
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fearful for their votes. Nor shall I spend 
time on these unprincipled allies of the 
demagogues who see in this issue a way 
to defeat the will of the majority for eco- 
nomic progress. But there are opponents of 
a Federal civil-rights program whose sin- 
cerity I respect. I believe they are wrong in 
opposing Federal laws to guard against dis- 
crimination in employment, lynching, and 
indispensable restrictions on suffrage. These 
sincere opponents do not say they are against 
civil rights, or against equality in the avail- 
ability of those rights. What they oppose 
is Federal action to secure those rights. They 
say: “Leave it to the State and the commu- 
nities; it is their job, and they can do it best 
to meet the varying needs of different 
localities.” 

To those who make this argument, the 
measure which I am introducing today will 
provide a welcome opportunity to prove their 
good faith. It provides precisely what they 
say they want—an instrument to strengthen 
State and local action to expand the free- 
doms, opportunities, and the mutual respect 
of all Americans regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Lone 
Ranger in Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement which 
I have prepared relative to the twentieth 
anniversary of the Lone Ranger in radio, 
I offer my congratulations to Mr. George 
Trendle, of Detroit, for his accomplish- 
ments and his achievement in molding 
the Lone Ranger into such a fine ex- 
ample for the young men and women of 
America, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 

When the fiery musical introduction of the 
William Tell Overture echoes across the air- 
waves on Friday night, January 30, 1953, 
it will mark the twentieth anniversary of 
the Lone Ranger in radio. It now becomes 
the oldest continuous half-hour program in 
radio history. 

The program which was first heard on 
January 30, 1933, introduced a new form of 
radio entertainment to capture the atten- 
tion of the younger set. It differed from all 
other programs aimed at a young audience 
since each program was a complete story and 
not a series of episodes, 

Parents welcomed the show as suitable pre- 
bedtime entertainment for their youngsters 
because it did not leave children not know- 
ing if their hero would escape from the 
villain’s plot. 

Although the Lone Ranger created the 
same interest and excitement, every program 
came to a successful conclusion with a moral 
or message to be learned from the Ranger’s 
adventures. 

The man behind the Lone Ranger is George 
W. Trendle, of Detroit. Trendle made the 
Lone Ranger a composite of all the heroes 
of all time. From Robin Hood he gave the 
Ranger marksmanship, from Buffalo Bill he 
borrowed horsemanship. Tarzan contributed 
strength and resourcefulness, while .from 
David who battled Goliath the Giant, the 
Ranger inherited courage. That he is not 
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perfect or superhuman make his adventures 
all the more believable. 

In designing the Lone Ranger, George 
Trendie built in characteristics that would 
endear the Lone Ranger to the young, and 
at the same time teach them the principles 
of good citizenship. 

In every program, the Ranger has illus- 
trated the basic tenets of honesty, patriot- 
ism, fair play, tolerance, and a sympathetic 
understanding of people and their rights 
and privileges. 

The Lone Ranger himself is a model of 
American manhood. One that can be used 
as an example for every father’s son. The 
Ranger neither smokes, drinks intoxicating 
beverages, nor uses profanity. 

With his famous horse, Silver, his faith- 
ful Indian companion, Tonto, and his oral 
signature of “Hi-Ho Silver,” the Lone Ranger 
continues to play to a third generation of 
youngsters, molding their thoughts along 
constructive American ideals, 


Crowded Dope Addict Hospital Has 
Space for District of Columbia Patients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on January 27, 1953, entitled 
“Crowded Dope Addict Hospital Has 
Space for District of Columbia Patients” 
under the byline of Jack Jonas: 


Crowpen Dore Appicr Hospiran Has Space 
For DISTRICT or COLUMBIA PATIENTS—HEAD 
or FACILITY AT LEXINGTON Eays PROPOSAL 
Is Sounp 

(By Jack Jonas) 

LEXINGTON, Ky., January 27.—A record 
number of drug addicts came to the Fed- 
eral narcotics hospital here last year to get 
rid of their habit and be set on a road to 
useful living. 

On New Year's eve, late in the day, nine 
new patients arrived at the gates. This 
brought the total admitted for treatment 
during the year to 4,117—4 more than the 
previous record, 

Despite this high number, Dr. Kenneth 
W. Chapman, medical officer in charge, feels 
he could accept addicts from the District of 
Columbia under the District’s proposed com- 
pulsory commitment law. 

He believes that bringing District patients 
to Lexington would be sounder than build- 
ing specialized facilities for their treatment 
in the District. It wouldn’t cost the District 
taxpayers as much, he said. 

But he warned that before he could accept 
addicts—if the law were to be effective—leg- 
islation enabling him to control the addicts 
once they were admitted would have to ac- 
company the commitment law. 

“Otherwise they would have to be treated 
as voluntary patients,” Dr. Chapman said. 
“They would be under their own control, 
free to leave at any time. I could exercise 
no restraint on them without leaving my- 
self open to civil suit.” 

That is what happens if patients are com- 
mitted from other States. There is no en- 
abling legislation, and for this reason the 
States do not send their prisoner and pro- 
bationer patients to Lexington, 


“When a patient says he wants to leave, 
the only thing I can do is notify the com- 
mitting authority and have him picked up 
as he walks out the gate,” Dr. Chapman 
said. 

This does not happen with Federal pris- 
oners and prisoners from the District of Co- 
lumbia. The law setting up the hospital 
states that it must accept such prisoners— 
those addicts who have violated a Federal 
or District law and are committed as pris- 
oner or probationer patients. 

Dr. Chapman said that before he could 
accept patients under the compulsory com- 
mitment law he also would have to be as- 
sured that his staff and facilities are ade- 
quate to give them the kind of treatment 
they need. 

SEES NO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROBLEM 

But he does not believe this would be a 
particular problem in the District’s case be- 
cause he does not feel the added patients 
would overtax the facilities at the hospital. 
It would be a precautionary measure, to in- 
sure against overcrowding, and would give 
him discretion in which patients he would 
accept. 

Legislation to allow Dr. Chapman to accept 
patients committed from the States has 
been introduced in each Congress since the 
Uightieth. It always has passed one House 
or the other, but has never passed both. It 
was written and introduced by the late Sen- 
ator Virgil Chapman, who was from Ken- 
tucky, and no relation to Dr. Chapman, 

Patients committed as prisoners from the 
District or from other States are charged 
at the current cost. Last year this figure 
was $6.16 a day for each patient. 

Voluntary patients, if they are able to pay, 
are charged $5 a day for the 135-day treat- 
ment—considered the minimum time neces- 
sary to adjust the patient to normal living 
again. They deposit $150 when they enter, 
to cover the first month, and then are given 
monthly bills, 


ANOTHER CLASS OF PATIENTS 


In addition to prisoner, probationer and 
voluntary patients, the hospital take a fourth 
class, the Bluegrass patients. These once 
were voluntary patients who left before they 
had received the full 135-day treatment, the 
AMA patients who left against medical 
advice. 

These are accepted for another treatment 
only if they go through the Kentucky courts 
and have themselves committed. This al- 
lows the hospital to hold them for the full 
135 days. 

Dr, Chapman said he feels that compulsory 
commitment would be an aid in solving 
whatever drug problem the District has. It 
would help get the addicts off the streets 
and reduce the danger of their introducing 
others to the dope habit, he said. 

“It might also have this effect—driving 
the addicts and peddlers out of Washington 
to some other area,” he said. “That is what 
happens in almost every instance where there 
is a major enforcement drive. They pick up 
their equipment and go somewhere else. 
That seems to be what happened in Balti- 
more, where an enforcement drive was car- 
ried out. Many of them moved into Wash- 
ington.” 


Perhaps this bill, if passed, will drive 
the addicts out of the District; but if 
the other various States and cities use 
this bill as model legislation, they too will 
drive the addicts from their area. 
Finally, as all the States and cities 
adopt a compulsory hospitalization bill 
throughout the Nation, the known users 
will all be hospitalized and cured. With 
no addicts in the Nation, peddlers of 
narcotics will have no outlet for their 
product which threatens to destroy the 
morals of our great Nation so that in 
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years to come might even destroy our 
greatness. 
OPPOSES “NEEDLE LAW” 

Dr. Chapman is vigorously opposed to the 
so-called “needle laws,” which make it illegal 
to possess a hypodermic needle unless the 
holder has a license. 

“These laws have been tried without suc- 
cess in other areas,” he said. “An addict 
doesn't need a hypodermic needle—he can, 
and often does, use a pin and an eye dropper 
as well.” 

Dr. Chapman believes that, if the District 
has a compulsory commitment law, a care- 
ful screening of those to be committed would 
be necessary to weed out those not addicted 
under the definition in the Federal drug 
laws. 

Another important part of the law, he said, 
should be provision for a follow-up, to keep 
an eye on the addict for a while after he 
leaves Lexington. This would help insure 
against his return to drugs. And it would 
not be as difficult as many believe, he said, 


My bill provides for a follow-up, to 
keep an eye on the addict for a year 
after he leaves the hospital where he has 
been committed. If, at any time during 
that period, the person is found to be 
using the drug again, he will be com- 
mitted to the hospital again. This proc- 
ess can be continued indefinitely if the 
case need be until the addict is finally 
cured. 

TELLTALE HABITS 

“Although it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine that a person is an addict without ob- 
serving the withdrawal symptoms,” he said, 
“you could get a pretty good idea by observ- 
ing his habits whether he had gone back to 
drugs.” 

Dr. Chapman believes that a patient report 
could be built up during the follow-up 
period that might bring him to reveal volun- 
tarily that he was in trouble again. 

“If he didn’t tell you voluntarily, and 
you had a pretty good idea that he was 
back on the habit, you could call him in and 
say, ‘Look, Joe, are you taking the stuff 
again?’ 

“Nine times out of ten he would admit it,” 
Dr. Chapman said. 


Our National Shame * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor an article which ap- 
peared in the editorial page of Il Pro- 
gresso on September 28, 1952, entitled 
“Our National Shame”: 

OUR NATIONAL SHAME 

The fate of the world depends largely on 
America. This means that a very heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on the American people as 
a whole and on every American as an indi- 
vidual. 

And this is far more than a military or 
economic matter—important as is our mili- 
tary and economic security. It is above all 
an ethical and moral problem. The way in 
which our democratic system functions, the 
extent to which we strengthen our democ- 
racy, the genuineness of our democratic 
spirit and relations with our own country 
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are vital factors in determining whether we 
will be able to win the confidence and hold 
the loyalty of the freedom-loving peoples. 
Here is the acid test of our capacity for lead- 
ership of the world democracies in their his- 
toric mission of preserving and promoting 
human liberty, freedom of conscience, and 
decency. 

We must speak out frankly. There is a 
blot on our national escutcheon. The weak 
spot in our national armor is not economic, 
military, or political. The weakest link in 
our chain of national defense and security is 
discrimination rooted in prejudice of one 
American against another. Our national 
shame is discrimination steeped in prejudice 
growing out of our diversity of national ori- 
gins—a diversity which is the main source 
of our greatest strength and national great- 
ness. It is this discrimination which the 
Communists have seized upon and effectively 
exploited to breed world-wide suspicion and 
hostility against America. 

Let us put the scorching spotlight on one 
phase of this national shame and peril. Re- 
cent months have seen a sharp recrudescence 
of sneering and insulting caricatures of 
Americans of Italian origin. This scanda- 
lous performance has been especially viru- 
lent on television and radio programs. Fic- 
titious gangster characters have, with un- 
pardonable frequency and inexcusable con- 
sistency, been depicted as persons bearing 
Italian names and with features that are 
predominantly Italian. 

As Americans of Italian extraction, we 
vigorously condemn this practice as a repre- 
hensible outrage against every ideal of our 
democratic way of life. It is a foul practice. 
It is a vicious and dastardly blow at a most 
valuable and constructive ingredient of the 
human stock that has gone into the building 
of our national greatness and national 
strength. It is a most despicable way of 
dividing the American people, of spreading 
suspicion in our midst, of pitting one Amer- 
ican against another, of undermining the 
very foundations of our land and making it 
an easy target for subyerters and saboteurs 
from within and the deadly enemy from 
without. 

Crime is a most serious problem confront- 
ing the American people as a whole. It isa 
problem growing out of the economic and 
social conditions of our country and reflect- 
ing the turbulent and troublesome time 
through which mankind is now passing. 
Crime and criminals have nothing to do with 
parental or language backgrounds, color of 
skin, creed, or land of origin of the indi- 
vidual transgressor. Willy Sutton, Ballard 
Nolen, and Elmer Schuer are archcriminals 
not because they are of purest Anglo-Saxon 
stock but because of many other factors. 
Were radio and television programs to por- 
tray, on this account, every criminal as an 
Anglo-Saxon type, they would be dangerously 
stupid and utterly unfair. There are some 
criminals among Americans of Italian origin, 
just as there are criminals of Irish, German, 
British, and other extractions. That does 
not mean that our stage or screen, radio or 
television, has the slightest justification for 
portraying typical gangster characters as 
bearing Italian names or feature. 

We bitterly resent this petty sneering at 
and contemptible ridiculing of Americans of 
Italian origin—of Americans descended from 
a great and talented people who have made 
glorious contributions to progress and civi- 
lization, to the spiritual and material enrich- 
ment of life. We have time and again raised 
our voice of protest against this cancer in 
our national life. Our protests have either 
had only a momentary effect or have fallen 
on deaf ears. We can stand for it no longer, 
We will no longer tolerate this evil. In the 
very best interest of the American people and 
of Americanism at its best, we will organize 
ourselves to stamp out this deadly disease 
of discrimination, 
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In this spirit, Il Progresso has decided to 
rally and unite all Americans of Italian 
descent into an organization that will mo- 
bilize and utilize all their moral force and 
material resources to eradicate this mon- 
strous manifestation of anti-Americanism. 
Influential, representative Americans of Ital- 
ian origin in the ranks of industry, com- 
merce, finance, culture, labor, the arts, sci- 
ences, and the professions will be united into 
a powerful movement for fair play and 
against such vile discrimination. This 
movement wili be unsparing in its efforts to 
have the purveyors of prejudice, the com- 
mercializers of ridicule and the merchants of 
discrimination in the theatrical, radio and 
television fields realize that this degrading 
and shameful caricaturing must once and 
for all stop. This organization will make 
these hate-mongers realize that such dis- 
gusting programs of sneer and suspicion are 
neither profitable nor patriotic. 

We are in deadly earnest because we realize 
the deadly peril to America’s national well- 
being and future in such atrocious discrim- 
ination. We will see to it that those who 
will not cooperate with us to wipe out this 
shame will be indicted and convicted in the 
eyes of the American people by their anti- 
American behavior. We are confident that 
our appeal and our practical actions will not 
go unheeded. We are counting on every 
radio and television station to cooperate 
fully with us by featuring most prominently 
this urgent appeal of ours. 

We want a clean and healthy America. We 
want a united America, where no American— 
regardless of his national or racial origin— 
will be subjected to public ridicule and dis- 
crimination. We are Americans all. We 
want fair play for all Americans, 


Social Security for Clergymen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at the re- 
quest of Rev. Norman I. Bromley, 516 
Seventh Street, Huntington, W. Va., the 
following resolution relative to social 
security for clergymen: 


Whereas the Social Security Act as amend- 
ed in 1950 has provided for a wide extension 
of persons eligible for coverage, including 
unordained employees of churches and other 
religious organizations; and 

Whereas a poll of active ministers in the 
Congregational Christian fellowship has thus 
far received 2,062 replies from ministers in- 
dicating that they favor the extension of 
such coverage to ordained ministers as com- 
pared with 334 replies from ministers indi- 
cating that they do not favor such coverage: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches of the 


United States assembled in Claremont, Calif., 


hereby: expresses itself as favoring further 
amendment of the Social Security Act so as 
to make possible the enrollment of ordained 
ministers upon the same terms as unor- 
dained employees of churches and other re- 
ligious organizations; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this action be for- 
warded to the United States Senators, the 
Representatives in the Congress, and the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America, and that 
copies be supplied to the press. 
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Russian Mass Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon a group of 100 of the 
top leaders of various labor organiza- 
tions, fraternal societies, and cultural 
institutions attempted to leave with the 
Soviet Ambassador a memorandum pro- 
testing the persecution of Jews behind 
the iron curtain. They found, as could 
be expected, that Soviet representatives 
do not appreciate the right of petition in 
a democratic society, and the doors of the 
Embassy were barred. I should like to 
have a copy of this memorandum in- 
cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 


We, as free citizens of the United States 
and representatives of labor organizations, 
fraternal societies, and cultural institutions 
are deeply concerned with the fate of the 
Jewish people in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe whose lives are endangered by the 
brutal anti-Semitic campaign carried on in 
deliberate and systematic fashion by the 
Soviet Government. 

Fourteen years ago, in 1939, the Hitler- 
Stalin pact was ratified. It was the portent 
oz tragedy for the entire world. In 1952 and 
the beginning of 1953 it appears a new pact 
between Stalin and the devil is taking shape 
as a successor to the atrocities of Hitler. 
Again it is a portent of tragedy for the en- 
tire world. 

Hitler started with book burnings and the 
destruction of Jewish culture. Concentra- 
tion camps and physical liquidation followed. 
We are disturbed by the imminent danger to 
millions of Jews from the anti-Semitic 
poison spread through the Prague trials of 
December 1952 and from the case of the Com- 
munist doctors in January 1953, Will these 
trials lead to mass deportations and arrests 
of Jews in Eastern Europe—Germany, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia? Our anx- 
iety is fully justified by what happened to 
Jews following such campaigns. 

We cannot contemplate the slanderous at- 
tacks on American Jewry generally, and the 
Joint Distribution Committee in particular, 
or the wild accusations against Israel and all 
Jews behind the iron curtain, except as a 
deliberate program to make the Jewish peo- 
ple a scapegoat in the Soviet plan for world 
domination, to make Jews a victim of the 
cold war against the free world. This is the 
program designed to appeal to the dark forces 
both in the East and in the West. This isa 
program to blackmail the Jews in the free 
world, and especially in the United States, 
into neutrality in the world struggle between 
the free nations and ruthless dictatorship. 

We cannot be silent. The world has paid a 
high price for silence before World War II, 
Because the world failed to realize the dia- 
bolic plan of Hitler to exterminate physically 
the Jewish people, Hitler perpetrated the 
first persecutions. We have paid with 6,000,- 
000 lives in concentration camps and gas 
chambers. The world even failed to -believe 
these murders when the smoke was already 
coming out of the chimneys of the crema- 
toria. The tragic shadows of the annihilated 
millions remind us of this danger and in- 
crease our anxiety lest the new line in Soviet 
policy toward Jews endanger the existence of 
those who miraculously escaped Hitler's mur- 
derous grasp. 

We accuse the Stalin regime of a delib- 
erate plan to complete that destruction 
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which Hitler began. Where Hitler drove the 
Jews to destruction in Treblinka and Ausch- 
witz, it is now our fear that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will drive millions into the slave 
camps in the wastes of Siberia. 

We are deeply disturbed and call the at- 
tention of the world to the tragedy which is 
being prepared by the Soviet Government. 
Our condemnation does not apply to the 
many millions of people in Soviet Russia and 
behind the iron curtain who themselves are 
shackled in slavery. 

We are certain that the masses within 
these countries themselves condemn these 
atrocities and genocide. Our condemnation 
is directed to the government and the regime 
- and in our name, as well as in the name of 
those who are enslaved, we appeal for the 
lifting of the curtain which hangs over this 
giant Soviet factory of lies, libels, and degra- 
dations of human dignity. 

We raise our voices in behalf of the mil- 
lions of Jews whom the Communist leaders 
are making hostages in the onslaught against 
world freedom. 

Our appeal is to the democratic world not 
to permit millions of defenseless Jews to be 
placed in mortal danger as a tool in the hands 
of an aggressive communism to achieve their 
external and internal objectives. 

We demand of the Soviet Government to 
put an end to the calumnies against the 
Jewish people and their organizations; that 
it extend protection to the Jewish popula- 
tion against criminal attacks and persecu- 
tions which are certain to result from official 
anti-Semitic propaganda. We demand an 
immediate stop to all deportations. We de- 
mand an objective and nonpartisan investi- 
gation through a United Nations Commission 
regarding the conditions of the Jews and 
other minorities in Soviet Russia. We de- 
mand freedom to emigrate for those who 
want to leave. 


Let’s Respect the Dissenting View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article by Mr. Paul G. Hofi- 
man, president and director of the Ford 
Foundation, which appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star on Friday, January 23. 

The article follows: 


LET’S RESPECT THE DISSENTING VIEw—IF Liv- 
ING Topay, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WovuLp 
QUICKLY RECOGNIZE THE THREATS TO FREE- 
DOM AND SECURITY 


(By Paul G. Hoffman) 


You will recall how Benjamin Franklin 
served this Republic in its infancy. After 
the revolution, America was a disunited con- 
federacy—loose, distrustful, divided, fearful. 
Moving through this miasma was the benev- 
olent, kindly nature of Benjamin Franklin. 
Convinced that there would be no republic— 
no real nation at all—unless men of different 
views were willing to work together for a 
common answer, his great and singular con- 
tribution was that by promoting goodwill, 
by influencing men to respect and not resent 
their differences of view, he got them to work 
together, 

It is impossible to overestimate what 
Franklin’s achievement meant. To many a 
pessimist the independent colonies were 
hopelessly divided. Among the leadership 
group, a third—among them some of the 


wealthiest and most Influential men of the 
time—had been loyalists outrightly opposed 
to the revolution, 

Another third were just neutral or indif- 
ferent. 

The remaining third, frequently under at- 
tack and sometimes in actual danger from 
dissident countrymen, had to do the job. 
Among them it was the diplomatic skill and 
the generous nature of Franklin, who toler- 
ated the thought that he hated, that led 
to the final construction of a United States. 

Through it all his one desperate concern 
was the defense of the rights of the indi- 
vidual despite the internal dangers of his 
times. b 

If Franklin were here tonight, he would 
again be desperately concerned about this 
basic American idea. Again our country 
is in danger, and again the freedom of the 
individual, the respecting of his rights, is 
compromised in an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust. 

Franklin would see the danger signals very 
quickly: The attack on the dissenting view, 
the smothering of unpopular opinion, the 
drowning out of the minority voice, 

We at the Ford Foundation have given 
this long and. serious thought. We con- 
cluded that the physical vigor of our country 
would alone have little to do with its real 
well-being without a matching vitality of 
real freedom. 

The problem of security, on the other hand, 
is no will-o’-the-wisp. It is there, and we 
get sharp reminders of its seriousness from 
time to time. 

But the job that all of us have to face 
is not to determine whether we should yield 
everything to security or yield everything to 
freedom. We have got to have both. What 
we have to guard against is the abuses of 
both. 

Here again—as Franklin would see—knowl- 
edge is power. But you have to do some- 
thing about it. 

Just as every person in this country has 
a stake in the material resources that is the 
substance of its life, he has a stake in a 
spiritual heritage—a way of thinking and a 
way of treating his fellows—that has brought 
this land to leadership of the free world. 

It would be shortsighted for us to concern 
ourselves about one thing and ignore the 
other, Franklin, for one, would never. have 
been guilty of such blandness. 

And so the Ford Foundation has set up 
another independent entity to survey and 
curtail the waste of our spiritual heritage— 
to do what it can, within the climate of a 
devious external threat, to preserve and ad- 
vance those liberties that Franklin led men 
of widely divergent views to respect at the 
constitutional convention. 

It is not by accident that this enterprise 
is called the fund for the Republic. It is 
not directed to the salvation of any individual 
or any single cause. It aims at threats to 
the Republic itself. a 

If Franklin were here tonight, I think he 
would not change one word of a note he 
wrote to Washington when this Republic 
was exactly 26 days old: “If any form of 
government is capable of making a nation 
happy,” he said, “ours, I think, bids fair 
now for producing that effect. But after all 
much depends upon the people to be gov- 
erned.” 

These words have a hard relevance today. 
After all, a government is only a mechanical 
guidance that we give ourselves. In the end 
it is we who must act, we who must solve 
our problems. This voluntary, active self- 
reliance was the whole meaning of Franklin's 
life, the summation of his genius. 

Even if most of us can never expect to ap- 
proach the varied greatness of Franklin’s 
achievement, we can still value the princi- 
ples behind it. For in those principles— 
recognizing the problem and then voluntarily 
doing something about it—lies the real se- 
curity of qur Nation, 
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Our Highway and Traffic Headache 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of Saturday, January 17, 
1953. I had been asked by Mr. Kent 
Hunter, the roads editor, to submit any 
proposals I may have. I therefore took 
the liberty of suggesting six points which 
he was good enough to reprint.. Our 
highway and traffic problem plagues the 
commerce and comfort of the Nation, 
This is a problem of twentieth-century 
living and requires twentieth-century 
solutions and planning. Federal grants- 
in-aid enacted by the Congress helped 
get America’s vehicles out of the mud 
in 1920. We must now plan for getting 
our vehicles out of the muddle of the 
1950’s. 

The article follows: 


SIxX-POINT PROGRAM— ROOSEVELT GIVES 
TRAFFIC AID PLAN 


(By Kent Hunter) 


Representative ROOSEVELT, of New York, 
today offered a six-point program to get New 
York out of its traffic muddle. 

A resident of Manhattan’s Twentieth Con- 
gressional District and acutely aware of the 
intolerable motor vehicle congestion, he told 
the Journal-American: 

“Specifically I would urge: 

“1. Reduced diversion of revenues obtained 
by highway use taxes to nonhighway pur- 
poses. 

“2. When public confidence is established 
that highway tax diversion has been elimi- 
nated, consider a plan to make those who 
use the highways for gainful purposes pay 
a greater share of highway costs than non- 
profit highway users. 

“3. Consider plans to eliminate the use of 
specified roads by trucks and to set aside 
specific periods when certain other roads 
may be used only for pleasure travel, with 
non-pleasure-driving periods allocated for 
truci use.” 

PLAN ACCESS ROADS 

“4. Plan for a greater number of limited 
access roads, such as the Merritt Parkway, 
the West-Side Highway, the New Jersey 
Turnpike, among others, leaving alternate 
routes available for local traffic or truck traf- 
fic. 

“5, Consider extensive plans for expanded 
parking and terminal facilities. Much ur- 
ban traffic congestion stems from lack of 
adequate truck terminal facilities, bus ter- 
minals and parking space for automobiles. 

“6. Finally there should be regional rather 
than traffic planning hedged in by city, 
county or State boundaries, 

“Traffic by motor vehicle is point-to-point 
rather than political boundary limitations. 
Residents of Westchester and New Jersey are 
just as vitally interested in the West-Side 
Highway as residents of Manhattan. 

“Competing city, county, State, parkway 
and other traffic-planning bodies, each with 
interlocking or overlapping authority is 
wasteful, inefficient and ineffective. 

“Coordinate all traffic and highway plan- 
ning according to the needs of a regional 
population served.” 
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The Korean War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
ununimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks, I include therein a letter written 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower by 
our distinguished colleague from Iowa, 
Congressman Gross, and also to include 
a brief report which the letter refers to. 

The Korean war and the manner it is 
being handled by the United Nations is 
the No. 1 problem this country has to 
face. The citizens are keenly interested 
and cannot understand why 46 countries 
having a total population of more than 
1,000,000,000 people have not contributed 
a single combat soldier in Korea. 

I am entirely in accord with the posi- 
tion taken by Congressman Gross, and I 
want at this time to commend him for 
his efforts in behalf of obtaining equality 
of human sacrifice which has been 
tragically long overdue in the Korean 
war. 

The letter and report follow: 

JANUARY 24, 1953. 
The Honorable DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: You have a herculean 
job ahead. 

As you will see by the enclosed advance 
copy of my next weekly legislative report, I 
believe, and have believed since June 25, 
1950, that the immediate No. 1 problem of 
the United States is the Korean war. 

I feel that you share this view. You made 
that clear publicly as soon as you officially 
became a candidate, and when you went to 
Korea prior to your inauguration, 

Realizing how busy you are, I will not 
make this a long letter nor repeat the con- 
tents of the enclosure except to underline 
what I am convinced should be the first step 
in attempting to relieve the American bur- 
den of death in the Korean war. That is, 
to demand that each member of the United 
Nations contribute ground troops for Korea 
in proportion to their population. Such a 
demand for equality of human sacrifice is 
tragically long overdue. It should have been 
made at the beginning of the war. 

From the latest information I have been 
able to piece together, 46 members of the 
United Nations have not contributed a single 
combat soldier in Korea. The combined 
population of these 46 countries is more than 
1,000,000,000. From such a reservoir of man- 
power, we have every right to insist on pro- 
portionate help, even if it is necessary for 
us to train and equip some of the troops, 
and I urge you to issue an ultimatum to that 
effect. The response to such a demand 
would serve as the determining factor for 
the next move. 

If the war in Korea is a collective action 
in fact and not fiction then the United 
States Government must demand that the 
untapped manpower of 46 countries of the 
United Nations be made available for the 
prosecution of this conflict. 

American families, bearing the burden of 
127,000 casualties in Korea, and facing ac- 
celerated draft levies, including the conscrip- 
tion of 19-year-olds, have every justification 
for demanding a reasonable sharing of their 
sacrifices. 

Sincerely, 
H. R. Gross. 


ON THE CAPITOL FIRING LINE 


WASHINGTON.—With the fanfare of the 
inauguration now history, the American peo- 
ple anxiously look to the new President to 
do something about Korea. 

The Korean war is the number one problem 
of the United States today, just as it has 
been since the moment Truman threw in 
our troops without consulting the American 
people or Congress. 

Few Americans expect President Eisen- 
hower to pull a rabbit out of a hat in the 
form of an overnight solution, but realizing 
that more Americans are killed, wounded, 
maimed or diseased with every passing day, 
and that the battle lines stand almost exact- 
ly where they stood at the beginning of the 
war more than 244 years ago, most Amer- 
icans expect him to take some kind of action. 
The first step in reaching a solution suggests 
itself if we have the courage to recognize 
and admit the distasteful fact that other 
members of the United Nations have given 
us almost no help in the dirty business of 
fighting the war. Let’s examine the evidence. 

Cognizant that the number of combat 
troops in Korea is classified or secret infor- 
mation, I asked the Defense Department 
months ago, as detailed in these pages at the 
time, to make public the percentages of 
troops in Korea supplied by each member of 
the United Nations. Remember the brush- 
off I receiyed? Even the percentages were 
declared classified. Since then, following my 
repeated protests of this cover-up, some per- 
centages have been released and virtually 
buried. The latest of such figures, from 
one of Truman’s last reports to Congress, 
show the United States furnishing more 
than 90 percent of the ground forces, ex- 
cepting South Koreans, 86 percent of the 
naval forces, and 93 percent of the air forces 
of the so-called U. N. total in Korea. 

Now look at the approximate percentages 
of ground troops supplied by other members 
of the United Nations. Here they are: Aus- 
tralia, France, Colombia, and Greece, three- 
tenths of 1 percent; Belgium and Holland, 
two-tenths of 1 percent; Canada and Turkey, 
144 percent; Ethiopia, one-third of 1 per- 
cent; New Zealand, Philippines, and Siam, 
two-fifths of 1 percent; Britain, 344 percent; 
and Luxemburg, one infantry unit. Please 
read this and the preceding paragraph again, 
comparing these almost nonexistent foreign 
contributions of manpower to fight the Ko- 
rean war with the sacrifices of Americans, 
According to latest official figures, American 
battle deaths in Korea total 22,735. This is 
equal to the population of Ames, Iowa, in- 
cluding the student body of Iowa State 
College. 


UNITED STATES ULTIMATUM JUSTIFIED 


These 22,735 American combat deaths in 
Korea exceed by about 3,000 the population 
of Marshalltown, and almost equal the com- 
bined population of Worth and Howard 
Counties. These 22,735 United States com- 
bat deaths in Korea practically equal the 
combined populations of the Iowa cities of 
Osage, Waverly, New Hampton, Hampton, 
Traer, Cresco, Tripoli, and Clutier. 

In other words, wiping out every man, 
woman, and child in Ames, along with the 
entire student body at Iowa State College, 
everybody in Marshalltown, plus 3,000 more, 
or every inhabitant of the eight cities just 
named, would no more than equal the num- 
ber of combat deaths suffered by American 
forces in Korea thus far, with the total in- 
creasing daily. 

Think of this fora moment. Then think 
of the puny forces supplied by other mem-~ 
bers of the U. N. You saw that only 14 of 
the other 60 members of the United Nations 
have supplied any ground forces in Korea. 
The other 46 countries have not contributed 
a single soldier. 

These other 46 members of the United Na- 
tions have a combined population of more 
than 1,000,000,000. Mull that over. Is it 
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fair for the United States, with a population 
of about 160,000,000, to supply some 90 per- 
cent of the military manpower to fight what 
we are told is a United Nations action in 
Korea, when, at the same time, 46 other 
members of the United Nations, with a com- 
bined population of a billion, contribute 
no military forces whatsoever? From this 
billion population, couldn’t many thousands 
of troops be furnished? If all the 46 nations 
couldn't equip their own troops, wouldn't 
we be better off equipping them specifically 
for service in Korea than continuing the 
decimation of American manpower, includ- 
ing the drafting of 19-year-olds? 

Therefore, step number one in solving the 
Korean problem should be an ultimatum to 
all members of the United Nations, insisting 
that each contribute ground troops for Ko- 
rea in proportion to their population. 

This would mean, for example, that Britain 
would contribute 30 percent as many troops 
as the United States instead of the present 
fraction. And how about Russia? That 
country is a full-fledged member of the 
United Nations and then some, with three 
votes to our one in the General Assembly. 
If the Korean war is a United Nations proj- 
ect, as publicized, why shouldn’t Russia con- 
tribute her share of ground and other forces? 
If this sounds fantastic, it is equally fan- 
tastic for the United States to be in the 
United Nations alongside Russia. Based on 
population, Russia should furnish 25 percent 
more forces to the so-called U. N. total in 
Korea than the United States. As it is, 
Stalin hasn't sent a Russian to help us. In- 
stead, he is the backbone of the enemy. 

How long do we propose to be pushed 
around under the alleged auspices of the 
United Nations? We must quit kidding our- 
selves. Either Korea is a United Nations 
operation or it isn’t. I say again, as his first 
move the President should immediately de- 
mand, as Truman should have demanded 
from the outset, that each other member of 
the United Nations furnish a proportionate 
share of ground troops in Korea. The re- 
sponse to this demand would then determine 
our next step. 


The Trieste Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 2953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, that 
noted Italian-American newspaper, Il 
Progresso, has taken cognizance of the 
fine efforts of my Connecticut colleague, 
Representative Morano, with respect to 
a settlement of the explosive Trieste 
problem. 

Mr. Morano has sponsored a resolution 
providing for a plebiscite by the people 
affected, and is hailed by the editorial 
column of Il Progresso as eminently just. 

This is not the first example of my 
friend and colleague’s sensible approach 
to the needs of the day. He has many 
times justified faith placed in him by 
the electorate of his congressional 
district. 

I am pleased to present, as a portion 
of this commendation, the editorial re- 
ferred to above: 

A SENSIBLE AND URGENT PROPOSAL 

There is mounting evidence that, under 
the whiplash of public criticism and the 
pressure of events, serious efforts are being 
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made to settle the Trieste issue. Proof of this 
is to be found in the maneuver, covertly 
supported by Tito, to have Yugoslavia annex 
zone B and then return zone A, inclusive of 
the city of Trieste, to Italian sovereignty. In 
the same light, must one view the belated 
readiness of Tito to confer with Premier De 
Gasperi over the problem of this territory. 

Against this background, the resolution, 
just presented to Congress by Representative 
Morano, of Connecticut, assumes extraordi- 
nary importance. This resolution is no ex- 
cursion into the realm of trick diplomacy. 
It is no attempt at dialectical maneuvering. 
It is simple and understandable. It says 
what it means and means what it says. 
Furthermore, what it proposes is right and 
the manner in which the Morano proposal is 
made is eminently just and free from all 
rancor and intrigue. P 

The proposal made by Congressman 
Morano calls for a settlement of the ultimate 
disposition of the Free Territory of Trieste 
by plebiscite. This vote—a genuinely free 
vote by the people themselves—is to be taken 
under the supervision of the United Nations, 

Everyone who has no ax to grind will wel- 
come the idea of the plebiscite as the means 
of settling this vexing issue between two peo- 
ples who are indispensible to the mobiliza- 
tion of the greatest strength for resisting 
Russian aggression in Europe. Continued 
friction between Italy and Yugoslavia can 
only aid our common enemy. Continued 
friction and irritation—especially over the 
Trieste question—can only be a catastrophe 
for the friends of peace and national free- 
dom everywhere. 


LAUDABLE APPROACH 


Hence, the solution of this problem in an 
amicable and just manner is urgent beyond 
measure. Without such a solution all talk 
about the number of divisions that can be 
organized in this sector of Europe is mean- 
ingless. Without such a solution, the mili- 
tary leaders and diplomats engaged in the 
counting of these divisions would unwitting- 
ly be resorting to dangerous self-deception. 

Only honest and full cooperation between 
Italy and Yugoslavia can provide a force 
strong enough in number, militant enough in 
spirit, and sufficiently unified in common 
strategy to deter and defeat the combined 
aggressive hordes of Russia and her satel- 
lites. And only an equitable and amica- 
ble settlement of the Trieste issue can insure 
such invincible Italo-Yugoslay cooperation. 

Let us discard all questioning of the mo- 
tives animating the proponents of other 
measures aimed at solving the problem of 
Trieste. We are prepared to grant only the 
noblest of intentions to everyone and any- 
one who. seeks a way out of the Trieste im- 
passe. But what measure can anyone offer 
that is as completely free from manipulation 
and suspicion as the Morano proposal for a 
plebiscite? We can see none that is so com- 
pletely free from every danger of unfairness 
and arbitrariness as is this proposal. 

A genuine plebiscite is based on the ethnic 
principle. The ethnic principle is based on 
the people. This is democratic. This is 
democracy itself. After all is said and done, 
Trieste is not a pawn on the chess table of 
international power politics. The disposi- 
tion of the Free Territory of Trieste is not a 
matter between Premier De and 
Marshal Tito. Nor is it a matter at issue be- 
tween two governmental administrations— 
one democratic and the other totalitarian. 

The future of Trieste involves much more 
than that. It involves the future of the 
human beings, the hearts and souls, the 
people living in this territory. What can be 
more just and sensible an approach for set- 
tling this issue than through the democratic 
process of the plebiscite which provides every 
opportunity for full play of ethnic consid- 
erations and historical aspirations? After 


all, it is best that the people directly affected 
themselves decide their own fate and fu- 
ture—on the basis of their freely expressed 
desires, 

WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


Any other approach can only bring dis- 
appointment and grudges in its wake. One 
side or the other is bound, under such cir- 
cumstances, to feel wronged or denied some- 
thing or other in one way or another. Such 
a residue of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment provides the fertile soil for stress and 
strain, turbulence and trouble tomorrow. 
This is neither a sound nor a firm founda- 
tion for lasting effective cooperation between 
Italy and Yugoslavia in the interest of peace 
and economic improvement for the two na- 
tions concerned and for the free peoples as 
well. 

We hope that Congress will lose no time 
in adopting the Morano measure. We are 
confident that such an expression of policy 
by Congress as the guiding line for America’s 
position in regard to the Trieste issue would 
greatly promote the urgently needed im- 
provement of Italo-Yugoslay relations. 

The Congress voting for such a resolution 
is the same Congress that is going to pro- 
vide the necessary military aid to Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and all other peoples prepared 
to defend their national independence. 
Hence, there can be no question of its motive. 
In the United Nations that would supervise 
such a plebiscite, Italy is not yet even a 
member. Obviously none can question the 
equity or the applicability of the idea of the 
plebiscite. 

Let us remove this serious barrier to and, 
instead, build a powerful bulwark of peace. 


Gloomy Moments in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
you worry too much about today re- 
member that the following article is re- 
printed from Harper’s Weekly, volume 1, 
page 642, of the issue dated October 10, 
1857, 96 years ago: 


It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years, not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this, has there been so much grave 
and deep apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time. 

In France the political caldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon 
the horizon of Europe; while all the energies, 
resources and influences of the British Em- 
pire are sorely tried, and are yet to be tried 
more sorely, in coping with the disturbed 
relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man can 
feel an indifference, which happily, no man 
pretends to feel, in the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles (in the U. S. A.) no 
man can see the end. They are, fortunately, 
as yet mainly commercial; and if we are only 
to lose money, and by painful poverty to 
be taught wisdom—the wisdom of honor, of 
faith, of sympathy and of charity—no man 
need seriously to despair. 

And yet the very haste to Be rich which is 
the occasion of this widespread calamity, has 
also tended to destroy the moral forces with 
which we are to resist and subdue the 
calamity. 
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McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, along 
with all other decent Americans, I was 
shocked the other day by the remarks of 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Wa Ter] in describing opposition to the 
McCarran-Walter Act as a “menace to 
America” stemming from “professional 
Jews.” 

I was in Europe to discuss the prob- 
lems of NATO with the responsible offi- 
cials of our Government who are con- 
nected with that organization at the 
time these statements were made on the 
floor of the House. I can personally at- 
test to the fact that the reaction of the 
foreign press was no less vehement than 
that of such distinguished American 
journals as the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

I have always respected Judge Wat- 
TER’S ability and I have always had the 
deepest respect for the fact that his 
views were dictated by his conscience 
and by his duty as he saw it. 

I sincerely regret, however, that the 
storm and fury of the opposition which 
has arisen to the legislation which he co- 
authored could so embitter him as to 
cause him momentarily to lose his ac- 
customed objectivity, temperateness, 
and gentleness, 

Opposition to the McCarran-Walter 
Act has been expressed by Cardinal 
Mooney, of Detroit; Cardinal McIntyre, 
of Los Angeles, Archbishop Cushing, of 
Boston; Archbishop Ritter, of St. Louis; 
Bishop McViney, of Providence; and 
many other distinguished prelates of the 
Catholic Church, as well as such promi- 
nent churchmen of the Protestant faith 
as Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
director, department of international 
good will, National Council of Churches 
of Christ; Rev. Earl F. Adams, director, 
Washington office, National Council of 
Churches of Christ; Rev. Wynn C. Fair- 
field, executive director, department of 
church world service, National Council 
of Churches of Christ and Very Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, Washington 
Cathedral. 

It would seem to me that the position 
these distinguished leaders have taken 
would give cause for reflection and re- 
appraisal of one’s ideas rather than vi- 
tuperation and abuse of any particular 
minority. 

Certainly my distinguished friend, 
Judge WALTER, does not think that the 
opposition of the Order of American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Associ- 
ation, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Independent Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, Latvian Relief, Inc., 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
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in the United States, the Baptist World 
Alliance, Presbyterian Church, National 
Lutheran Council, Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia, Inc., United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 
is the opposition of “professional Jews.” 

These many organizations of patriotic 
American citizens with Italian, Polish, 
Greek, and other similar ancestry must 
be respected for their views and should 
not be smeared or otherwise character- 
ized. 

Most Americans are immigrants of one 
generation or another. There are very 
few of us who can be considered indige- 
nous Americans, and we must realize 
that the long and worthy list of organi- 
zations and persons who have expressed 
before the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization their 
opposition to the McCarran-Walter Act 
speak for a tremendous number of Amer- 
icans of all nationalities, all creeds, and 
all religions. 

I hope that those Members of the 
House who voted for the passage of this 
ill-considered legislation will review 
carefully the proceedings before the 
President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. It has been made 
available as a committee print by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. Also, 
they should review the report of that 
commission entitled “Whom We Shall 
Welcome.” 

I hope in reviewing the proceedings 
and the report they will refiect care- 
fully upon the views expressed by these 
organizations. These organizations rep- 
resent thousands of their own constitu- 
ents. 

Also, I hope they will review their own 
conscience, and that at such time as the 
Congress has before it reconsideration 
of this legislation, they will exhibit the 
greatness of which they are all capable 
by admitting that the McCarran-Walter 
Act has many faults which it is now our 
duty to rectify. 


Preserve, Protect, and Defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 20 we were privileged to witness 
the inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er as President of the United States of 
America and to be present during the 
most solemn moments of this ceremony 
as Mr. Eisenhower took the oath of of- 
fice at the conclusion of which he became 
the new President of our Nation. 

We heard the words he spoke: 

I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


But how many of us who were present 
at the inauguration or of those who 
listened to the ceremony through tele- 
vision or radio really realized just what 
this oath of office meant and to what ex- 
tent it would govern the future actions of 
our new President. 

In a recent editorial in U. S. News & 
World Report, David Lawrence analyzes 
the meaning of the oath of office taken 
by the President, and his article is worthy 
of attention. 

The editorial follows: 

INAUGURATING CHARACTER 
(By David Lawrence) 


When the man who has been elected 
President by the American people stands 
on the steps of the Capitol to be inaugu- 
rated, he takes an oath set forth verbatim 
in the Constitution ever since 1787. The 
article reads: 

“Before he enter on the execution of his 
office he shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: 

“‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.’” 

These are fateful words. They permit of 
no mental reservation. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
may tell Members of Congress to pass laws 
which are admittedly of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, relying on a packed Supreme 
Court to decide them his way. 

The oath does not mean that powers never 
granted to the President by the Constitu- 
tion—namely, to seize private property with- 
out a law authorizing the action—can be 
usurped by the Executive. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
may consider himself under no obligation to 
cooperate with committees of the Congress 
to preserve the Constitution, especially when 
subversive influences are engaged in infiltra- 
tion in a period of emergency. 

The oath does not mean that political 
friendships are to be given preference over 
the solemn obligation to select men best 
qualified for important posts notwithstand- 
ing the pressures of politicians inside or out- 
side of Congress. 

The oath does not mean that, when a war 
breaks out unexpectedly and our Armed 
Forces are promptly ordered to defend Amer- 
ican interests, the President may decide not 
to ask Congress for specific ratification of his 
action even though the Constitution pro- 
vides literally that only Congress may declare 
a state of war. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
shall rationalize a full-fledged war as a 
police action and take refuge in so-called 
precedents involving minor military skir- 
mishes in our history when the operation at 
hand involves casualties of troops larger by 
far than most of the wars in American 
history. 

The oath does not mean that a President 
can condone subversion or dishonesty in his 
entourage.. For the measure of his fidelity 
to the Constitution is the diligence with 
which he cleans up such wrongdoing without 
demands from the outside. 

What does the oath really mean? 

It is not merely a legal definition of duty 
or a pledge to perform a specified set of duties 
enumerated in our charter—the Constitu- 
tion. It is a covenant of conscience. It is 
an affirmation of character. It is a confes- 
sion of faith and, above all, a public com- 
mitment to a course of honesty. 

Countless circumstances arise in the term 
of any President when the choice is between 
personal predilection or loyalty to a party 
or friend and the duty set forth in the Con- 
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stitution Itself. No matter what the pain 
or political injury, there can be no hesitation 
as to which decision to make or which action 
to take where the oath prods the conscience 
of a President. 

The Constitution wisely inserts in the oath 
the phrase “to the best of my ability.” This 
is a recognition of the limits of human falli- 
bility and error. But the words do not mean: 
I shall enforce the Constitution and the laws 
of the land in the best interest of my party 
or of the ‘faction of individuals who have 
given me my Office. 

Nor does the phrase permit a rationaliza- 
tion which might say: I will enforce the 
clauses of the Constitution in accordance 
with my own judgment as to how they should 
be interpreted. 

The obligation is to follow the plain words 
of the Constitution. And where there is 
ambiguity or conflicting decisions of the 
courts, the President’s duty is to rely on the 
honest judgment of competent legal advisers. 
This does not mean that the legal advisers 
shall be instructed to find ways and means 
of circumventing the words of the Consti- 
tution. 

Dwight Eisenhower is a man of integrity. 
He has commanded American troops on the 
battlefield. He was the trustee under the 
Constitution for millions of American citi- 
zens engaged in defending our freedom 
against the tyranny of the totalitarian. 

Dwight Eisenhower can bring to the Presi- 
dency what it has lacked in some recent ad- 
ministrations, Republican and Democratic— 
character and honesty. For what profiteth 
a man that he shall win the plaudits of party 
or faction if he loses his soul? 

The American people are expecting the in- 
augural oath to be fulfilled by Dwight Eisen- 
hower in the spirit and high purpose which 
our forefathers intended when they put those 
simple words into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We are this week inaugurating character 
in the White House. 


Centenary of José Marti, Hero of Cuba’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, when José 
Marti died in battle May 19, 1895, he 
was wearing an iron ring forged from a 
link of the heavy chain which he had 
worn, a boy of 17, as a political prisoner. 
That ring was to him a symbol, never to 
be removed until his country was free. 
Free Cuba can possess no greater his- 
toric treasure than that simple iron ring. 

Marti’s life was almost as simple, as 
complete in itself, as his ring; and like 
the ring, his end was in his beginning: 
his purpose—the purpose of freedom— 
went full-circle without break or de- 
viation. And for all its simplicity and 
grace, his nature was iron in its deter- 
mination. 

We in New York City have perhaps a 
particular feeling for José Marti. He 
first came to New York in 1880 and was 
there briefly, but he came back in 1881 
and lived there until 1895. While in 
New York City he worked continually 
for the Cuban cause. During these 14 
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years he made various brief trips in the 
interests of Cuban independence; he 
went frequently, for example, to visit 
cigar makers in and around Tampa and 
Miami. He became a great friend of 
the editor of the New York Sun, Richard 
A. Dana, and wrote about Cuban inde- 
pendence in that paper and was special 
correspondent for a number of South 
American papers. 

José Marti will always be remembered 
as a patriot leader of highest ideals and 
utmost integrity, as an orator of fiery 
eloquence who could inspire multitudes 
by his words, as a revolutionist who by 
force of his own will to freedom inspired 
a people with the determination of vic- 
tory, and as a writer who would have 
won fame in the field of letters even 
though he had never entered the arena 
of public affairs. All this has been said 
before; and will be repeated, as it should 
be, so long as Cuba, and the other Amer- 
ican Republics, honor the heroes of inde- 
pendence in the Americas. 

However, there are still other great, 
universal qualities in José Marti about 
which I should like to speak briefly to- 
day, on this hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. These were the sincerity and 
directness of all his dealings; his sense 
of human values; his ability to be with, 
and of, the people. 

He declared, and no man can doubt 
his sincerity, that he devoted his life to 
the freedom of Cuba because of the bene- 
fits that Cuban freedom would bring not 
to Cuba only, but to America, and to the 
world. Freedom to him was a living 
force, and he was convinced that only 
where freedom was firmly rooted could 
there be peace and prosperity for all 
citizens. 

Marti’s belief in hemisphere coopera- 
tion and solidarity was a natural out- 
growth of this concept. He believed that 
the desire for cooperation is inherent in 
the Americas, that the nations of this 
hemisphere have an instinctive tendency 
toward solidarity. - He remarked once 
that in the thinking of the peoples of 
America there is more light more love 
than elsewhere in the world. 

It is a fact that this patriot leader, 
who inspired men with tenacious courage 
in fighting; when they must fight in 
order to achieve their country’s freedom, 
preached a philosophy not of violence 
but of love. One of his most quoted 
poems summarizes this philosophy with 
almost childlike simplicity. I give it in 
a literal translation: 

In July as in January 

A white rose I tend, 

From whoever offers me sincerely 

The outstretched hand of a friend. 

And for cruel hands that tear my living heart 

From out my breast, for those 


I tend nor thorn nor thistle: 
I tend a white rose. 


Marti said of the great South Ameri- 
can liberator, Siméon Bolivar, whose 
statue presides over the Avenue of the 
Americas in New York City, that every 
American should love Bolivar and all 
those who, like Bolivar, waged the fight 


to make America of the Americans. For 
that same reason, I believe that every 
American should honor the memory of 
José Marti. 


View of Mrs. Roosevelt on U. N. That of 
*Do-Gooder” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting an article written by my 
good friend and noted author, Louis 
Bromfield, to afford all Members an 
opportunity to read it: 


View OF Mrs. Roosevert on U. N. THAT OF 
“Do-GoopEr” 


(By Louis Bromfield) 


Recently I came across a remarkable col- 
umn by Mrs. Roosevelt in which, unwittingly, 
perhaps, she reveals the thinking of many 
of our “‘do-gooders” with regard to the Ko- 
rean war and the sacrifices we are making 
there, in Europe, and elsewhere in the world. 

In her column Mrs. Roosevelt reports hav- 
ing received a letter from a man who pro- 
tested at the tiny share (less than 10 per- 
cent) borne’ by the United Nations of the 
costs in lives; money, and material of the 
existing cold war. i 

Such an attitude appears actually to shock 
Mrs, Roosevelt. She observes that she is 
surprised that the correspondent failed to 
realize that the troops in Korea are there on 
a volunteer basis: (Ask any drafted Ameri- 
can soldier in Korea about that, or ask his 
fiancée or his wife or his family.) 

She points out that we have no agree- 
ments with the U. N. whatever regarding the 
supplying our military forces. Then why 
are we bearing virtually the whole of the 
burden in the cold war? 

What men or forcës brought about the 
grotesque situation which confronts us, a 
situation in which quite literally we draft 
our young men to provide a police force for 
the U. N. while we are literally fighting a 
fellow member of the U. N.—Russia? 

Next, Mrs: Roosevelt points out that in 
order to supply a fair and decent number 
of men, other members of the U. N. would 
have to keep these men paid, fed, provided 
with shelter and ammunition, and that many 
fellow members in the U. N. find this too 
expensive. 

It is not too expensive, of course, for the 
American taxpayer or for the American boys 
who have been killed and maimed in Korea, 
Let them supply the men and we'll pay the 
bills as we have been doing right along. 
Money is cheap in comparison with American 
lives. 

Mrs. Roosevelt does not mention the fact 
that while we are supplying over 90 percent 
of everything, our fellow members in the 
United Nations are constantly supplying the 
Russians and Chinese with materials of all 
sorts which are being used against our own 
American troops. ; 

Nothing is said about the over a million 
American soldiers in Europe defending on 
their territory a number of fellow U. N. 
members whose total population is more than 
three times that of the whole United States. 
Of course, beyond this lies the billions of 
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dollars in foreign aid and more billions in 
military equipment which have gone mostly 
to Europe during the past 6 or 7 months. 

About the whole of Mrs, Roosevelt’s point 
of view and those who believe as she does, 
there is a kind of Alice-in-Wonderland at- 
mosphere, in which logic, reason, and, above 


‘all, the general welfare of the United States 


as a nation, and its young men, seem to have 
been thrown out of the window. 

In .the same boat are those generals, 
columnists and politicians who have made 
a good thing out of harping continuously 
upon the menace of Russia.. Their motives 
in this are frequently dubious. 

To the men in the Armed Forces, the big- 
ger the menace can be made to appear, the 
more money to spend and the more author- 
ity they will have. The brass of the Armed 
Forces acquires in time of war and of 
menaces, and artificial crises, an importance 
which it does not know in ordinary times, 
and, being human, they undoubtedly enjoy 
this importance. ~ j 

But, and this a big one, no country in the 
history of the world ever survived domina- 
tion in its government by generals for very 
long. Of course, the 5-percenters are for 
menaces and crises. These particular yul- 
tures find a rich living by picking the bones 
of Government and armed forces contracts, 
extravagance and waste. ; 

It is curious that no European country 
(although they all lie next door to Russia) 
is nearly so agitated about the Russian men- 
ace as our, military brass and the Truman 
politicians. ; 

Indeed, European leaders, frequently far 
better informed than our own Government 
people, think the Russian menace has been 
overdone and at the recent North Atlantic 
Pact meeting, they actually reduced expendi- 
tures for arms and haye reduced-service pe- 
riods for drafted man and, in some cases, 
actually reduced the potential of armed 
forces. $ 

Even Churchill, the wisest and greatest 
man of our times, recently expressed open 
doubts concerning the Russian menace. 

Of course, behind the thinking of Mrs. 
Roosevelt and others who think in the same 
fashion, there is another curious factor 
which seems to be special to a certain type 
of American. It is the belief that we, as a 
people, should reform the world and dictate 
to other nations what form of government 
they should have, 

There is a constant effort-to impose demo- 
cratic forms of government on nations not 
yet-.able to understand or practice such gov- 
ernment and even upon people who show no 
interest in democratic advances and in some 
cases do not even want such changes, 

This is nosiness and smugness at its very 
worst, and wherever the doctrine has been 
carried out to any degree in a backward 
nation, disaster has been the result with. the 
democracy degenerating quickly into. dicta- 
torships by unscrupulous adventurers of a 
tyrannical oligarchy. 

With the advent of a wholly new admin- 
istration, it seems likely that much of this 
Alice-in-Wonderland nonsense, smugness, 
hysteria and crookedness may well go out of 
the window. The American people spoke out 
loudly in the recent election. 

It is up to them.to let government know 
through their Congressmen that they want 
to go back to common sense and inteli- 
gent self-interest. The path we have been 
following could lead quickly to the economic 
disintergration of this Nation, and when that 
happens, we should have a world given over 
to Stalin whose troops would never have 
to fire a shot. à 

It is best not only for us but for the world 
to maintain the economic strength and 
power of this Nation as a rock and citadel 
of security for a decent world. 
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He Is a Saint of the King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the following arti- 
cle by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Holden, 
Mo., entitled “He Is a Saint of the King”: 

He Is a SAINT OF THE KING 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


With the recent death of Dr. Edgar God- 
bold and the announced future resignation 
of Dr. J. B. Lawrence, Missouri will, with a 
degree of sadness, say, “Well done thou good 
and faithful servants.” 

Another outstanding Southern Baptist— 
“Mr. Missouri Baptist”—Dr. Thomas Whit- 
tier Medearis, is still leading his brethren 
in the greatest program in its history, and 
a part of the most comprehensive and out- 
standing plan on earth, In the words of 
the late and great Dr. H. A. Ironside, Dr. 
Medearis truly qualifies for the term saint. 

Many great Christian saints exist in this 
sinful world. There is Dr. Homer Alvan 
Rodeheaver, president of the Rodeheaver Co. 
and a religious and musical leader of Winona 
Lake, Ind, 

Dr. Rodeheaver was born at Union Furnace, 
Ohio, on October 4, 1830, the son of T, H. 
and Fanny Armstrong Rodeheaver. His 
father was a lumberman and sawmill oper- 
ator. Dr. Rodeheaver was educated at Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Bob Jones University, 
doctor of sacred music; and Asbury College, 
doctor of humanities. 

Rachmaninoff wrote his Symphony No. 1 
in D Minor in 1895... It was almost forgotten 
until 1945 when it was performed in Moscow, 
and in the United States in 1948 by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Dr. Medearis, like 
Dr. Rodeheaver, has never for a moment de- 
parted from the hearts of Southern Baptists. 

Dr. Medearis was born in Columbus, Ind. 
He was educated at William Jewell Academy; 
Oklahoma Baptist University, doctor of di- 
vinity; William Jewell College, bachelor of 
arts; Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; and Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, bachelor of divinity. 

On January 13, 1913, Dr. Medearis married 
Mara Eleanor Miller, of Granby, Mo. They 
are parents of two sons and two daughters. 

Dr. Medearis has been a Baptist pastor at 
Lamar, Fayette, Leeds, and Bolivar in Mis- 
souri; and Bristow and Miami in Oklahoma. 
While in Oklahoma, he was president of the 
board of trustees of Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity and worked in close cooperation with 
Dr. Hale V. Davis, then president of that 
institution. (Recently he offered his best 
wishes to Dr. Davis who led in founding the 
Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Rockmont College in Denver and who is 
now working toward the opening of the Colo- 
rado Baptist College in Denver in Septem- 
ber.) Dr. Medearis also served as vice presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Baptist Convention. 

While in Missouri, Dr. Medearis headed the 
Bible department of Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege at Bolivar. It was on July 1, 1942, that 
Dr. Medearis became general superintendent 
of the Missouri Baptist General Association. 
This association consists of 1,724 cooperating 
churches and 290,863 members. Dr. Me- 
dearis is also a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Central Seminary. 

Through the years he has served on the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 


tist Convention. He has visited mission 
fields in Europe, Palestine, Syria, Mexico, and 
Cuba. 

Our prayer to God as Southern Baptists 
should constantly be that Dr. Medearis may 
have many more outstanding years of service. 
Yes, he is truly “A Saint of the King.” 


“And the Greatest of These Is Charity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which I include herewith appeared 
in the weekly bulletin of the Jackson 
County Medical Society, Kansas City, 
Mo., on January 24, 1953. The author, 
G. Wilse Robinson, Jr., M. D., is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Kansas City 
medical profession and the editor of the 
weekly bulletin. It would be safe to as- 
sume that Dr. Robinson and I would dis- 
agree on certain political issues which 
face the United States. Nevertheless, 
his editorial so clearly goes to the heart 
of a major problem before the American 
people that I feel it deserves the widest 
possible dissemination not only among 
the medical profession but also among 
all Americans. 

The editorial follows: 


EpITORIALLY SPEAKING 
(By G. Wilse Robinson, Jr.) 


“Faith, hope, and charity, and the greatest 
of these is charity.” These words were 
spoken hundreds of years ago. In fact, ac- 
cording to the best available record, just 
about 1,900 years ago. Since that time, love 
in the broadest possible sense, has been con- 
sidered to be the synonym of charity. This 
interpretation means that charity is not 
just the doing of good deeds and the giving 
of alms, but that also there must be love, 
understanding, and compassion for one’s 
fellow man. 

The traditions of our profession date back 
into the ages before these words were spoken, 
and are embodied in the oath of Hippocrates 
which we all take on commencement day. 
At that time we pledge ourselves to serve 
mankind, to practice charity, and assume re- 
sponsibilities to the sick and suffering, and 
we are supposed to carry these ideals with 
us throughout life. 

Is a physician’s responsibility to his fellow 
man greater than that of the average man? 
Did the physician assume any dedication of 
self to humanity the day some great univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of doc- 
tor of medicine? Or did the recipient there- 
of say: “This is it. I get myself a license in 
a few months, and then I'm in the chips”? 

When a physician has no love for his suf- 
fering fellow man, he becomes a “trades- 
man"—and no aspersions are being cast at 
the trades. Tradesmen will open their stores 
or work around the clock in an emergency. 
But will some doctors? From the records 
secured in a few weeks of experience with the 
Emergency Medical Call Service, the answer 
is “No.” Materialism, the ability to pay, the 
economic factors, plus the wish not to be 
bothered after office hours seem to come first. 
Some seem to have no feeling of love, of 
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charity, of the desire to relieve suffering 
bodies and tortured souls unless these folks 
show up between 1 and 5 p. m. 

Physicians have become a little smug 
among themselves by patting themselves on 
the back and passing the word back and 
forth that this is not necessarily the oldest, 
but is the greatest of the professions. We are 
good, they say, awfully good ... but when 
the phone rings at 2 a. m. they would rather 
not be bothered. In fact, many just won’t 
be bothered, and refuse even to listen to 
words that some sick person tries to give 
them at those hours. 

I wonder what would happen if this so- 
called professional man looked out of his 
window in the wee small hours and saw a 
prowler in the backyard, and when he rang 
the police station either got no answer, or 
the word that everyone was off duty, but that 
the department would be glad to send some- 
one around at 9 the next morning. Or, if 
the same thing happened in case of fire, 
or if a pastor were needed in anticipation 
of imminent death? Or if all filling stations 
would close at 5, the streetcars and busses 
went to the car barns at this time each night, 
and he would have to drive the maid home 
after dinner every night; or the radio and 
TV stations would go on an 8-hour day. 
Or the night shift, which publishes the 
morning paper, should say, “To h—— with 
it.” We could go on and on—we could men- 
tion the garbage man, the paper boy, the 
night nurses at the hospital, the milkman, 
hundreds of thousands of people who work 
at night to keep our society alive. 

Ask any physician, or we should say somè 
physicians if the folks mentioned in the 
paragraph above are professional people, and 
we would probably get a horrified reaction at 
the very thought of it. 

Yet, these same gentry will not bestir 
themselves to provide the one service that 
they alone can give. Oh, there are many 
rationalizations. One is that folks call phy- 
sicians unnecessarily at night. They tell the 
repeated story of the call that could just as 
well have been made the next morning. Yes, 
we have all had that experience, just as the 
fireman who has risked his life on a false 
alarm, or the policeman who at 3 a. m. comes 
out to investigate the shadows of a wind- 
whipped tree or bush. 

Just as it happens with these folks, every 
so often it is a very, very important sick call, 
and a life is saved. When that happens, the 
true professional man will thank God that 
he was given such an opportunity, and for- 
give all those who have called him unneces- 
sarily in the past, 

I have heard physicians say that the peo- 
ple must accept their responsibilities in this 
matter, and that they should pay without 
question the fees a night-calling physician 
charges. The sequela of this attitude is that 
if they won't pay we are under no obligation 
to go. I have recently heard again the story 
of the physician who made a night call and 
charged $10. When the husband objected, 
they sat down and figured out that at the 
husband’s union scale he would have been 
paid $8 for this amount of time at overtime 
and night work, and the bill was settled for 
$8. This is supposed to prove something. 

My father never asked what the fee would 
be when he drove his horse and buggy over 
the muddy roads of Bates and Jasper Coun- 
ties over 50 years ago. Nor did he ask as he 
waited for the owl car at Thirty-first and 
Highland. Nor did any of his friends, such 
as Jabez Jackson, Billy Frick, Charlie Con- 
over, Buford Hamilton, or Andy Welsh, to 
name only a very, very few of the great men 
of 50 years ago. 

Since when has the ability to pay become 
the criteria as to whether someone is to re- 
ceive medical care? Since when has the 
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medical profession transferred its responsi- 
bility to the social agencies? Who is sup- 
posed to take care of the indigent? If this 
responsibility has been transferred, then we 
can no longer claim to be exempt from goy- 
ernmental control because, we say, after all 
we are a profession. When we lose our pro- 
fessional standing we are a trade or a union, 
and as such are subject to all the regulations 
of either the Sherman antitrust law or the 
Tatft-Hartley law. 

Let’s face it. The cry for socialized medi- 
cine would have been hooted down 50 years 
ago when Hertzler was doing appendectomies 
on the kitchen table, because the people 
around Halstead knew he would come to see 
them at any time of the day or night, even 
if there wasn't a sou in the house to pay him. 
Today approximately 45 percent of the people 
think we should be under governmental 
control. 

I heard another factor discussed recently. 
A GP who makes night calls told me that 
many of his patients had asked him: “Doctor, 
what would I do if you were out of town? Or 
if I got sick and couldn't get you? I wake 
up nights and lie there worrying about that, 
because while I know that you will come 
if I can reach you, I know also that it is 
almost impossible to get a doctor to come to 
see someone he doesn’t know.” More and 
more people are thinking that if the doc- 
tors were under the control of the Govern- 
ment, they would have to come at night. 

Yes, some physicians are willing to make 
night calls on their own patients, although 
some of them won't even do that. Is that 
the answer? How about the family that has 
had good health for years and has no family 
physician, or whose family physician is out 
of town, or, what is most tragic, the family 
physician refuses to make the call? 

In every profession and in every calling 
there are those who serve and those who go 
along just for the ride and the money. It 
is unfortunate that the former must carry 
the load for the latter, but that has been the 
way of life since the beginning of recorded 
history. 

This is an appeal to every member of our 
society, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
You as an individual have a responsibility 
to humanity and the people who make up the 
human race, and you also have a responsibil- 
ity to the rest of the profession. Our pro- 
fession has been granted a new political life, 
but it can be lived rewardingly only if we, 
as individuals, recognize the part that each 
should play, and play it. Let us of this pro- 
fession be imbued with a deep sense of char- 
ity and love to ail those who suffer and call 
upon us. Then and only then can we destroy 
forever the two dragons of socialized medi- 
cine and communism. 


The Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial in the Appendix to the 
Record on the subject of the Rules Com- 
mittee which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 13, 1953: 

CURBING THE RULES COMMITTEE 

The Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is supposed to serve the useful 
purpose of sorting the wheat from the chaff 
of bills recommended by the various legis- 
lative committees and regulating the flow of 


important measures to the floor. In theory 
it is a traffic control station for the House; 
in practice it has often been turned 1o a 
stop sign. 

Dominated for years by a coalition of con- 
servative southern Democrats and Repub- 
licans, the Rules Committee has been a bar- 
rier difficult to bypass. Four years ago, how- 
ever, the Eighty-first Congress established a 
procedure under which any bill approved by 
a legislative committee could be brought by, 
the committee chairman to the floor if the 
Rules Committee falled to act within 21 
days after the bill had been reported. Dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress eight measures 
were taken up for House consideration in 
this manner. Some of these bills were good, 
some bad; but at least there was an end to 
the arbitrary exercise of power by a handful 
of men on the Rules Committee. 

Unfortunately, this innovation was aban- 
doned at the opening of the Eighty-second 
Congress in-1951; and when ‘the new Congress 
convened last week the House again failed 
to restore the 21-day rule. Representative 
EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, says he is going 
to try to get it reinstated. His chances are 
slim, but we wish him success. Without the 
21-day rule the House can still circumvent 
the Rules Committee by petition signed by 
218 Members, but that is a very difficult thing 
to achieve. 

Of course, some Members of the House like 
to have the Rules Committee take them off 
the spot by pigeonholing legislation on 
which they do not wish to be forced to vote. 
This may be the real explanation for the 
apparent willingness of the House to put up 
with the undemocratic practices of the Rules 
Committee; but it is a totally unsatisfactory 
excuse. 


Remarkable Economic Progress in 
Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, beginning 
in 1944 most American officials and the 
general public were propagandized into 
believing everything about China was 
hopeless. How wrong that picture was 
is indicated by the enclosed report of the 
remarkable recovery in Formosa made 
possible by Chinese industry and the 
right kind of intelligent support and en- 
couragement from the United States. 
No investment in any country has pro- 
duced more spectacular results. 

{From the New York Times of January 19, 
1953} 


Formosa’s TRADE BALANCE 


The Chinese Nationalist Government is 
able to report that Formosa’s foreign trade 
for 1952 was in the black. In a total of 
about a quarter of a billion dollars exports 
exceeded imports by about four and a half 
million dollars. The largest import com- 
modity was fertilizer, designed to increase 
agricultural production and the export of 
agricultural products. 

Some idea of Formosa’s economic come- 
back can be had from the fact that the is- 
land was able to export rice to the extent of 
$23,240,000. This was second in value to the 
export of sugar, which went to almost 
$70,000,000. In an area about the size of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land something more than 10,000,000 per- 
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sons are enjoying a rising standard of liv- 
ing. getting enough to eat and producing 
food for export. As an example, the fish 
catch of the Formosans rose by about 25 per- 
cent in 1952. 

Nationalist China needs military assist- 
ance and needs the continuation of the 
MSA program that has played a big part 
in this general recovery. It should be noted, 
however, that Formosa is showing a striking 
return on the investment that has been 
made. Its economy is moving toward health 
and strength and its whole political and 
social climate is moving toward greater well- 
being. It is certainly a sector of substantial 
gain for the free world. 


Michigan Committee on Immigration 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, sharp 
reaction resulted from the recent re- 
marks attendant upon the McCarran- 
Walter Act which aroused the resent- 
ment of the Michigan Committee on Im- 
migration whose sentiments reflect the 
feeling of countless thousands through- 
out Michigan and whose evaluation of 
the law I personally underwrite and sus- 
tain: The committee’s statement is 
herewith submitted for the RECORD: 


` The Michigan Committee on Immigration, 

a coordinating body of a score of religious, 
fraternal, nationality, veteran, and labor 
groups interested in immigration legislation, 
expresses its shocked reaction to the remarks 
made on January 13, 1953, on the floor of 
the United States House of Representatives 
by Representative Francis E. WALTER (Demo- 
crat), of Pennsylvania, a coauthor of contro- 
versial McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

By singling out the opposition of some 
Jewish organizations to the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, Representative WALTER dê- 
liberately chose to overlook scores of other 
American organizations representative of the 
Protestant, Catholic, veteran, labor, Polish, 
Polish-American, Italian-American, German- 
American, and many other nationality 
groups, 

The Michigan Committee on Immigration 
wishes to underline the facts well known 
to Representative WALTER that the testimony 
against the McCarran-Walter Act rendered 
before the President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization at its hearings 
held in Detroit included the testimony of an 
official representative of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Edward Mooney; and of Rey. G. 
Paul Musselman with the approval of Rt. 
Rey. Richard S. Emrich, Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Michigan and president of 
the Detroit Council of Churches; Hon. Eu- 
gene I. VanAntwerp, former mayor of the city 
of Detroit and former past national com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Rev. Werner Kuntz, director of Lu- 
theran Services to Refugees; joint testimony 
for the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States, Department of Michigan; American 
Veterans of World War II, Department of 
Michigan; Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, Department of Michigan; 
and testimony of one spokesman on behalf 
of the Jewish Community Council of De- 
troit. 
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It is utterly un-American for Representa- 
tive WALTER to use the sinister scapegoat 
technique currently in vogue in Moscow and 
in Czechoslovakia to divert the public’s sen- 
timents from the racist and unfair provi- 
sions of the McCarran-Walter Act so prop- 
erly denounced by both candidates in the 
recent election, General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson, 


Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Houston Post of January 27, 1953: 

APPOINTMENT OF Mrs. HOBBY LAUDED 


Austin, January 26.—The Texas Senate, 
Monday congratulated President Eisenhower 
for the good judgment he showed in naming 
Oveta Culp Hobby, of Houston, as Federal 
Security Administrator. 

In a resolution introduced by Senator 
Searcy Bracewell and adopted unanimously, 
the senate also offered its congratulations to 
Mrs. Hobby and hailed her as an outstanding 
citizen of Texas, Lieutenant Governor Ben 
Ramsey, the presiding officer, and all 31 sen- 
ators signed it. 

The resolution then went to the house for 
its concurrence which probably will be given 
Tuesday after which copies will be sent to 
President Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby. Here 
is the text of the resolution: 

“Whereas President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has appointed Oveta Culp Hobby as Federal 
Security Administrator, a position of great 
responsibility and trust in the Government 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas Oveta Culp Hobby is an out- 
standing citizen of the State of Texas, hav- 
ing contributed much through her unselfish 
interest in public affairs; 

“Whereas Oveta Culp Hobby is loved and 
respected by the members of the Texas Legis- 
lature where she served as parliamentarian 
of the house of representatives, rendering 
great service to the people of Texas in such 
capacity; and 

“Whereas Oveta Culp Hobby is the wife of 
the Honorable W. P. Hobby, a former distin- 
guished governor of the State who, prior to 
his elevation to that office, presided over the 
senate of Texas in his capacity as lieutenant 
governor; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower should be 
congratulated for the excellent choice he 
made in appointing Oveta Culp Hobby as 
Federal Security Administrator of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas (the house of representatives concur- 
ring), That President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
be extended the sincere congratulations of 
the Legislature of the State of Texas for the 
exceeding good judgment he exemplified in 
appointing as Federal Security Administrator 
one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
State of Texas; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Texas extend to Oveta Culp Hobby 
its sincere congratulations on such appoint- 
ment and express its appreciation to her for 
the continuance of her unselfish devotion to 
public duty; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower and Mrs. 
Hobby.” 


Why the Tidelands Should Not Be in the 


Naval Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
great body of our national legislature 
acting jointly with the Senate possesses 
all responsibility for legislation. The 
Constitution provides and I quote “All 
legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives.” 

The power and responsibility of Con- 
gress over our great natural resources 
are confirmed by the clear cut provisions 
of article IV, section 3 of the Constitu- 
tion: “The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territory or 
other Property belonging to the United 
States.” This constitutional authority 
of Congress was set aside and chal- 
lenged by the dramatic action of the 
President of the United States only 4 
days before his responsibility and power 
were terminated by expiration of his 
term. 

This unprecedented line of action did 
not and could not solve any phase of the 
complex problems of energy resources 
and national security with which it dealt. 
Rather, it added great confusion to a sit- 
uation already floundering in contro- 
versy because of complexities and issues 
sorely needing simplification and sober 
analysis. 

Chances of calm and constructive de- 
bate in the Halls of Congress have been 
dimmed by the injection of emotional 
elements which though unreal serve to 
muddy the waters which most of all need 
to be kept clear so that action can be in 
conformity with sound principles of re- 
source development and the effective 
marshaling of the great economic and 
military power of the Nation for its own 
preservation and to bolster and maintain 
the concert of free nations everywhere. 

We can leave to the judgment of his- 
tory the propriety of such unprecedented 
action coming not as a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the minds and will of the 
sovereign voters freshly and clearly ex- 
pressed at the polls, but rather as an 
unwarranted act so recently following 
repudiation of the policies embodied in 
the precedent-shattering order itself. 
But we cannot and we dare not leave 
to the slow processes of history the judg- 
ment and the decisions on how to deal 
with the effective management of the 
great and vital resources that have been 
so summarily snatched from agencies 
and jurisdictions of experienced and effi- 
cient management and thrown into pos- 
session of an agency unequipped for 
such responsibility and an assignment 
foreign to its purposes and mode of func- 
tioning. 

Before this surprising action the whole 
problem of the offshore subsurface pe- 
troleum and natural gas deposits, now so 
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long in controversy, was happily in pros- 
pect of early settlement through the nor- 
mal and trusted legislative processes. 
The action to be taken and the policies 
to be followed had recent and dramatic 
sanction at the polls where the voters 
made choices between clearly stated al- 
ternatives. 

In the face of this mandate so clearly 
and so recently expressed at the polls 
and the prospects of an early settlement 
of vital questions of policy and pro- 
grams so long in controversy, the Execu- 
tive order came as a bolt from the clear 
sky which not only flouted the will of the 
voter but was in clear disregard of the 
approved processes of government and 
the essential position of elected officials 
as servants not masters of the people. 
It is this violence to the carefully built 
processes of our democracy and its es- 
sential principles of efficient operation 
that must be offset by a restatement of 
fundamental principles and the counter- 
action of dangerous precedents and 
aroused prejudices. 

But this is not progress. It is the ex- 
penditure of valuable time needed for 
other purposes to recapture a lost posi- 
tion which cannot be as strong as the 
old one because of added confusion and 
aroused emotion. Confusion was still 
further compounded by the establish- 
ment of untried machinery of adminis- 
tration to do a complex job for which it 
was not suited. But there was even 
greater inconsistency in the transfer of 
jurisdiction of Federal rights and equi- 
ties away from the very agency which 
has been developed for these express 
purposes and ironically by order of the 
same Executive which now seeks to de- 
stroy what in happier moments was de- 
vised to provide the efficient manage- 
ment of all resources the Federal Goy- 
ernment can justly claim. 

Probably the greatest damage of the 
Executive order will arise from the ef- 
fect of the confusion and uncertainties 
on the necessary and costly tasks of ex- 
plofation and development of these 
great oil reserves. 

The search for new oil deposits is one 
of the most costly and complex of all 
the necessary activities in our economic 
system. The offshore reserves are still 
largely unknown and only after years 
of expensive geophysical exploration and 
difficult drilling operations will we know 
where these deposits are and how they 
can be developed. But the accumula- 
tions of the huge investments of capital 
required for these purposes will only take 
place in a favorable climate of sound 
policies and stable institutions. 

The Executive order will arouse grave 
concern among investors and dampen 
the enthusiasm of enterprisers who must 
proceed with greater caution because of 
new uncertainties. 

Those on whom we depend for this 
vital exploration and investment must 
necessarily calculate all risks, and the 
greatest risk of all is uncertainty. This 
order adds to an already confused sit- 
uation by the establishment of a new 
and broad general order without the de- 
tails required to make its meaning clear, 
and with many implications still un- 
known. 
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Previously it was only court decisions 
and legislation which needed interpreta- 
tions, but now there is added the Execu- 
tive order. While it is true that an order 
issued by one President may be corrected 
by another President, this is not the end; 
it may be reissued by still a third. 

This line of action is far more un- 
predictable than court decisions or leg- 
islation and is, therefore, in need of all 
possible efforts to repair the damages 
and to prevent its reuse. 

Unfortunately the objective used as a 
justification for the order, the promo- 
tion of national security, has been ham- 
pered and not promoted. In times of 
national emergency, and in our times 
emergency is ever present and critical, 
we need developed oil fields ready to con- 
tribute their finished products to press- 
ing needs. 

Much that has happened is a direct 
result of the failure of Congress to oc- 
cupy the position of its full responsibility. 
The legislative branch must act at once 
to establish sound programs and clearly 
defined policies in this vital area of 
natural resources. The action must not 
only seek to offset the unfortunate re- 
sults of this ill-advised Executive order 
but make any such action in the future 
unnecessary. 

Rapid progress in building up the Na- 
tion’s known oil reserves will follow posi- 
tive action by the Congress setting aside 
the Executive order and establishing a 
program and policies that will clearly de- 
fine the respective jurisdiction of the 
States and the Federal Government over 
these resources. 

Since all the oil resources in the Nation 
are available to the Navy and the entire 
military establishment when needed for 
national security the reserve is not aug- 
mented when a part is set aside. 

What is needed is the returning of the 
tidelands to their rightful owners, the 
States, and an immediate reversal of the 
ill-founded Executive order placing 
these resources in the naval reserve, 

Only wise and positive action by Con- 
gress will provide what is most needed 
and restore order where confusion now 
reigns, 


The Deathless Dignity of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a phrase in President Eisenhower’s inau- 
gural address that I shall always remem- 
ber. It is not new, but our new Presi- 
dent brought it home to us in an im- 
pressive way. 

The phrase is: “The deathless dignity 
of man.” 

What the tyrants, the dictators, the 
cruel aggressors do not know—and they 
are too stupid to understand—is that the 
most humble man on earth is deserving 
of a recognized dignity that surpasses all 
other qualifications or attributes he may 
possess, 


Let us remember that whatever ill- 
founded enmity we may have, whatever 
persuasion we may have thoughtlessly 
accepted, we must never forget that 
phrase: “The deathless dignity of man.” 

Where there is racial bias, there is no 
progress. | 

Where there is ingrown hatred of 
fellow men because of racial origin, 
there is no moral stamina. 

Where there is malice toward some 
people because of religious convictions, 
there is no spiritual integrity. 

How are we, a nation dedicated to the 
freedom of mankind, going to advance if 
we draw sharp lines across which a man 
may not pass because of his color, his 
race, or his convictions? 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
jn their hearts Americans wish to say to 
a fellow American: “You may not ad- 
vance because you are not green, blue, 
or pink; because you were born—by an 
act of God—to parents who were laven- 
der, mauve, or violet; because you have 
a belief that differs from ours; because 
you do not dance, sing, eat, or think as 
we do.” i 

Does that sound extreme? 

It is not, for some Americans have 
forgotten what America is, what went 
into the cornerstone of our Nation. 

I have not permitted myself to forget, 
and I shall not permit myself to forget. 

This is America. And I, above all else, 
hold myself to be an American. 


Victory Won for Government of Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
long the proud claim of Americans that 
we have in the United States a govern- 
ment of laws rather than a government 
of men. Much that has happened in 
this country, and particularly in the 
Federal Government, over the past 20 
years has unfortunately been a contra- 
diction of that claim. 

In the opening days of the new Repub- 
lican administration this principle has 
faced a crucial test in connection with 
an appointment to the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I am glad to say that 
the issue in the Charles E. Wilson case 
has been decided on the basis of the rule 
and government of laws. 

In the strictly technical sense, the 
matter of Mr. Wilson’s nomination and 
confirmation was the concern of the 
President and the Senate, Under the 
Constitution it was President Eisenhower 
who nominated Mr. Wilson, and the 
Senate which gave its “advice and con- 
sent.” But in the broader sense the 
issues involved were, and are, of deep in- 
terest and concern to all Members of 
both Houses of Congress and to all 
American citizens. 

It was extremely unfortunate, and en- 
tirely unnecessary, that the issue should 
have ever come up. Mr. Wilson and his 
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advisers could and should have fore- 
stalled it. I have believed, and still be- 
lieve, that Mr. Wilson will make an hon- 
est, able public servant, devoted strictly 
to the public interest. But I am sure 
that Mr. Wilson has already learned, the 
hard way, that an expert in business is 
not automatically an expert in govern- 
ment—and I suspect that hereafter þe- 
fore he speaks or acts he will take care 
that he is well advised as to the require- 
ments of the law in matters pertaining 
to his office of Secretary of Defense. It 
is unfortunate that he did not discover 
and comply with the law requiring that 
he divest himself of his stock holdings 
before that law was brought to his at- 
tention by a Senate committee. 

The important thing—so far as resto- 
ration of the principle of government by 
laws rather than by men is concerned— 
is that President Eisenhower, the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Wilson himself have now 
recognized and adhered to the law. Inci- 
dentally, that law, which bars a Govern- 
ment official directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in the pecuniary profits of a busi- 
ness firm from acting as an agent of the 
Federal Government for transacting 
business with that firm, is 90 years old. 
It was enacted in 1863, and signed into 
law by President Lincoln, in order to put 
an end to Civil War contract graft, The 
law has been reenacted several times 
since. It was adopted in its present form 
in 1947, and I voted for the law. 

The important thing is that Mr. Wil- 
son has complied with the law. Con- 
gress has entertained no proposal to 
make an exception in Mr. Wilson’s case. 
That is why the outcome of the matter 
has been a clear-cut victory for govern- 
ment by laws instead of by men. The 
very essence of government by men is 
that the rules are changed whenever it 
suits someone’s whim, or convenience or 
a particular situation. 

I want to stress particularly the fact 
that the real issue was not, at any time, 
one of hostility to businessmen in gov- 
ernment. The caliber of men, of both 
political parties, who insisted that the 
law must be obeyed in the Wilson case 
is proof of this fact. Neither Demo- 
cratic Senators Byrp nor RUSSELL, nor 
Republican Senators TAFT, DIRKSEN, or 
Fercuson—all of whom were firm in 
their insistence that the law must be 
obeyed if Mr. Wilson was to be con- 
firmed—can þe accused of being hostile 
to the use of the talents of business 
leadership in government. I cannot say 
as much for Senator Morse, the so-called 
Independent, who opposed Mr. Wilson’s 
confirmation even though he had com- 
plied with the law. 

It is true that the law involved a 
financial sacrifice so far as Mr. Wilson 
was concerned. It is to his credit that 
he was willing to make the sacrifice in 
order to serve the country. But the law, 
I am convinced, is a sound and proper 
law. And may I point out that other 
laws impose heavy sacrifices upon many 
Americans, and offer them no choice in 
the matter. Draft laws, for example, 
interrupt a man’s career, disrupt his 
family life, and even require the sacri- 
fice of life itself. 

This victory for the government of 
laws rather than of men is a hopeful 
beginning for the new administration, 
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Just how important it is can be appre- 
ciated as we review a few examples of 
the Nation’s tragic departure from this 
sound principle during the past 20 years. 

Many Americans have forgotten that 
a President of the United States set the 
tragic example of substituting govern- 
ment of men for that of laws. In July 
1935 certain proposed New Deal legis- 
lation was before a committee of this 
House. President Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote the committee chairman, Con- 
gressman Samuel B. Hill, as follows: 

I hope that your committee will not permit 
doubt as to constitutionality, however rea- 
sonable, to block the suggested legislation. 


Note the words “however reasonable.” 
This was a proposal, by a President 
“sworn” to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution, that Members of Con- 
gress, who had taken the same oath, 
should act without regard to the Con- 
stitution—however reasonable their 
doubts as to the unconstitutionality of 
their action. Small wonder that we 
have had an era in which government 
by men so largely replaced government 
by laws. 

As I have already mentioned, no pro- 
posal was offered in either House to 
adopt special legislation setting aside the 
90-year-old law in order to secure the 
services of Mr. Wilson as Secretary of 
Defense. This is all to the good. It is 
another hopeful sign that we are headed 
back to a government of laws rather than 
of men. And it is in marked contrast to 
past procedure under the New Deal and 
Fair Deal. 

The unification act which created the 
Department of Defense provided that 
the Secretary of Defense should be a 
civilian and that anyone who had served 
in the Armed Forces within the past 10 
years could not be appointed to that 
office. In September 1950, Mr. Truman 
decided that he wanted to appoint Gen, 
George C. Marshall Secretary of De- 
fense—regardless of the law which for- 
bade it. A Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress obligingly adopted a bill making 
him an exception in the law in behalf 
of General Marshall. When that bill was 
before this House, I voted against it. I 
believed then, and I believe now, that 
this action by Congress was one more 
tragic example of government by men 
instead of laws. Incidentally, Senator 
MorsE—who so violently opposed Mr. 
Wilson’s appointment despite his com- 
pliance with the law—voted to change 
the law in General Marshall's favor. 

For that matter, the very proper con- 
cern that public officials should serve 
the public interests and not their own 
financial interest or that of any business 
firm which made it necessary for Mr. 
Wilson to sell his stock wasn’t always in 
evidence during the administration 
which has just left office. Here again 
the rule was all too often that of govern- 
ment of men rather than of laws. Much 
of the corruption and scandal of the Tru- 
man regime is attributable to that very 
fact. 

In 1947, in a speech on the floor of the 
House, I called attention to two shock- 
ing examples of the conflict of personal 
and public interests in which the public 
interest suffered, 


I pointed out that William L. Clayton, 
then Under Secretary of State for eco- 
nomic Affairs, was a heavy stockholder 
in the firm of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
largest cotton firm in the world. I 
pointed out that the anual report of that 
firm credited its large export sales and 
substantial profits very largely to foreign 
loans made by the Federal Government. 
And I pointed out that Mr. Clayton, in 
his official Government post, was a prin- 
cipal negotiator and decision-maker in 
the matter of these foreign loans. I 
must confess that I did not find much 
interest or support on the part of the 
Democratic majority so far as compli- 
ance with either ethics or law in that 
case was concerned. 

In that same speech, back in 1947, I 
also pointed out that the law firm of the 
then Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson was active as the agent of for- 
eign countries in attempting to secure 
loans from the United States Govern- 
ment. I pointed out that the firm stood 
to receive a million-dollar fee for a half- 
billion dollar loan it was seeking in be- 
half of the Communist-dominated Polish 
Government. I pointed out that nego- 
tiations for this half-billion dollar loan 
were being handled by Donald Hiss, 
former chief economic adviser to Ache- 
son in the State Department, and brother 
of Alger Hiss. I pointed out that while 
Mr. Acheson claimed to have severed his 
ties with the law firm, his name still was 
listed on the firm door and in the tele- 
phone directory as a member of the firm. 
Here, again, I found no deep concern 
over government of laws—or even of 
ethics—among the Democratic majority. 

The firm position in support of a gov- 
ernment of laws taken in the Wilson 
case—taken by President Eisenhower, 
the Republican-controlled Congress, and 
Mr. Wilson himself—is, I repeat, a most 
hopefulsign. It encourages a belief that 
there is a break in the fever of the moral 
sickness which has been afflicting the 
Government of the United States for the 
past 20 years. It prompts the confidence 
that there is truly going to be a moral 
convalesence in America. 

Restoration of the principle that those 
who enjoy prestige, personal wealth, 
reputations for success and unquestion- 
ably great talents are still subject to the 
government of laws, is the best assur- 
ance—indeed the only assurance—that 
everyone, including the humble, the poor, 
and the unknown American will enjoy 
the security and protection of a Govern- 
ment of laws. That, of course, is basic 
Americanism. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Truman 
now says he doubts that Russia has the 
atom bomb. Would you bank on his 
word? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am pro- 
foundly distressed by the remarks made 
by our colleague, the Honorable Francis 
E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, attributing 
the great opposition to the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act to “so many pro- 
fessionals including professional Jews.” 
Had I been present at the time he made 
his remarks, I would have risen im- 
mediately to challenge him on his state- 
ments. Unfortunately, my presence was 
required elsewhere, and for that reason 
I take this opportunity to rise in opposi- 
tion to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and to appeal to him to delete his 
remarks from the RECORD. 

I have known the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and have served with him 
in this body for many years. In my as- 
sociation with him I have had the utmost 
respect and admiration for him. This 
makes it all the more difficult to under- 
stand his reaction to the criticism lev- 
eled at the McCarran-Walter Bill— 
criticism which I believe is fully war- 
ranted—and his ill-tempered and un- 
fair remarks. I do not believe that Judge 
Walter belongs to that category of nar- 
row-minded, bigoted individuals who fail 
to acknowledge that all men are created 
equal in the eyes of our Maker, and 
should all be treated equally without re- 
gard to their race, color, creed, or coun- 
try of national origin. I am confident 
his remarks were made in haste and in 
anger in a moment of uncontrolled emo- 
tions. ; 

I differ strongly with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on certain provisions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. However, 
this is not the time nor the place to 
argue the relative merits or faults of 
the act. I protest at this time only his 
untimely, uncalied for, and obviously 
unfair remarks. 

I have introduced a bill to repeal this 
act and to provide for a study of proper 
amendments if the act is not repealed. 

To list but a few of the individuals and 
organizations which have protested the 
passage of this discriminatory legisla- 
tion: The National Lutheran Conference, 
the Catholic Welfare Association, the 
Mennonites, the Quakers, the Education- 
al Progressive Association, American 
Friends Service Committee, Latvian Re- 
lief Inc., National Council of Catholic 
Women, National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States, Order of 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association, Independent Order of 
Sons of Italy in America, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Presby- 
terian Church, Protestant churchmen, 
such as Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
director of the Department of Interna- 
tional Goodwill, National Council of 
Churches of Christ; Rev. Earl F. Adams, 
director of Washington office, National 
Council of Churches; the Very Rev. 
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Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, Washington 
Cathedral. Are these organizations, or 
their membership, “professional Jews”? 

I could continue for some time to list 
other opponents of this ill-conceived leg- 
islation, but feel that even this small 
number which I have enumerated is suffi- 
cient to show that opposition to the act 
has not been limited to the members of 
any one faith. 

Mr. WALTER, in the name of justice and 
decency, I appeal to you to delete your 
remarks from the Recorp, and to apolo- 
gize to the millions whom you have 
deeply offended by your remarks, 


Good of Country Real Crux of Wilson 


Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best statements I have seen in con- 
nection with the question of the con- 
firmation of Charles E. Wilson as Secre- 
tary of Defense is from the pen of Edson 
B. Smith, writing in his column the 
Investor, in the Boston Herald of Janu- 
ary 27, 1953, and I am including it here- 
with under leave to extend my remarks: 
Goop or COUNTRY REAL CRUX OF WILSON CASE 


Presumably when General Eisenhower 
called Charles E. Wilson on the telephone 
some weeks ago and asked him to become 
Secretary of Defense neither of them had 
ever heard of a law on the statute books 
which would make Mr. Wilson ineligible for 
the job until he had sold his Genral Motors 
stock. 

It is mere conjecture, of course, but we 
suspect that Mr. Wilson’s acceptance would 
have been less immediate and enthusiastic if 
he had known what he was getting into. 

In all the discussion which has accom- 
panied this episode, sight seems to have been 
lost of the real fundamental of the whole 
situation, namely that because of the hue 
and cry over the Wilson appointment it is 
going to be harder for the United States 
Government to attract to itself the kind of 
men it ought to have in top jobs, 

The Defense Department is currently 
spending something like $50 billion a year. 
We have no doubt that this money is being 
inefficiently spent. We have no doubt that 
a man like Mr. Wilson can get the same re- 
sults with less money. The job of leading 
the Defense Department needs a man who 
knows big manufacturing. Wilson as head 
of the biggest manufacturing concern in the 
world, General Motors, is an obvious natural 
for the position. 

Fortunately for the country the present 
problem is solved. Mr. Wilson is going to sell 
his General Motors stock and take the job. 
But this does not solve the question of what 
is to be done the next time. Already a fuss 
is being made over other top Eisenhower 
appointees who have big stock holdings. 

Must we always have men who have never 
made a success in business in big government 
jobs? And if we do turn to successful men, 
must we make it so difficult for them to ac- 
cept government posts? 

In this Wilson row everything has been 
talked about except what is best for the 
United States, which, as we see it, is the fun- 
damental, The sensible thing to do is to fix 


things so that the United States Govern- 
ment can get the sort of men it ought to have 
working for it. 
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Arthur Bliss Lane Answers George F. 


Kennan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at Scranton, Pa., on January 
16, Mr. George F. Kennan, of the State 
Department, gave a speech in opposition 
to the very principles of liberation which 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has advocated continuously, including his 
testimony of January 15 before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Iinclude herewith the excellent answer 
to George Kennan made by Mr. Arthur 
Bliss Lane, former Ambassador to Po- 
land, in a letter to the New York Times 
of January 25, 1953: 


Poticy or LIBERATION—IT Is SUPPORTED AS 
REPUDIATING APPEASEMENT OF RUSSIA 


(The writer of the following letter was 
formerly United States Minister to Poland.) 


To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

I feel sure that many students of our 
foreign relations shared my surprise on 
reading the recent speech of George F. Ken- 
nan, a career diplomat who has been declared 
persona non grata as United States Ambas- 
sador to Moscow. 

Mr. Kennan is one of our Government's 
outstanding experts on the Soviet Union and 
has received widespread attention since 1947, 
when writing under the nom de plume of 
“Mr. X” he set forth in Foreign Affairs his 
theory as to how world communism could 
in time be defeated, through the policy of 
containment. 

All who have had the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Kennan and working with him have high 
regard for his integrity and his intellectual 
attainments. Those who have opposed the 
policy of containment, however, have made 
the point that containment is only a step 
removed from appeasement, as both of these 
policies seem to acquiesce in the occupation 
by Communist forces of nations contrary to 
the will of the peoples concerned. As Sen- 
ator (now Vice President) Nixon put it very 
clearly in his remarks at the Pulaski Day 
parade in New York on October 5, contain- 
ment means the acquiescence of the United 
States in the enslavement of Poland and 
other eastern European countries, 


CONCEPT OF CONTAINMENT 


Mr. Kennan may well say that this is not 
his conception of the policy of containment, 
but from a practical standpoint and with all 
due respect to Mr. Kennan’s knowledge of 
communism, it is not important what his 
views on the subject are, nor is it important 
what the views of this writer are—nor is it 
important what are the views of anyone out- 
side of the iron curtain. 

What is vital, particularly taken in con- 
nection with psychological warfare and the 
desire of the United States to build up hope 
among the peoples behind the iron curtain, 
is the interpretation of those unfortunate 
peoples as to what the policy of containment 
means. To them it means that we as a Na- 
tion are satisfied provided world communism 
makes no further act of aggression, To 
them it means we have written off the peo- 
ples who are now enslaved. 
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It is a pity, from the point of view of our 
international standing, that Mr. Kennan felt 
obliged in his speech to make an oblique 
criticism of the policy of liberation which 
the newly appointed Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, has advocated during the campaign. 
This policy, of course, is the antithesis of 
that of containment. 


GOP PLATFORM 


The policy of liberation without recourse 
to war was one of the most telling argu- 
ments in the recent Presidential campaign 
which appealed to American voters whose 
origin stemmed from nations now behind 
the curtain. This policy was contained in 
the Republican platform of Chicago and was 
consistently reiterated during the campaign 
by speakers representing the Republican 
National Committee. This policy was not 
repudiated but endorsed by the voters on 
November 4. z 

The enunciation of such a policy is the’ 
first step in repudiating the policies of ap- 
peasement and containment, policies which 
have led to the war in Korea. It is con- 
sistent with the principles which President 
Eisenhower announced in his inaugural 
speech of January 20. The new adminis- 
tration is obligated not only to American 
voters, but also to the peoples behind the’ 
iron curtain, to carry out this policy. These 
peoples look to President Eisenhower and to 
his administration for the leadership which 
the free, as well as the enslaved, world so 
desperately needs. 

ARTHUR BLISS LANE. 

WASHINGTON, January 21, 1953. 


New Wheat Agreement Should Not Be 
Signed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Republican Party has promised 
to operate our Government on a sound 
business basis. It can get off on the 
right foot by avoiding another nefarious 
wheat agreement. 

As part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing the following article from Barron’s, 
January 26, which points out the falla- 


cies of the wheat agreement now in 
effect: 


MISCHIEVOUS PACT— WHEAT AGREEMENT HELPS 
NEITHER AGRICULTURE NOR TRADE 


In his great inaugural address President 
Eisenhower rightly emphasized the impor- 
tance to this country of expanding foreign 
trade. “Trade, not aid” has indeed become 
a Republican slogan, and it is a good one, 
The trouble is the phrase “foreign trade,” 
like so many others in the economic lexicon, 
has been undergoing a subtle deterioration. 
It should imply open markets and free prices 
for individual traders; all too often it implies 
increasing state intervention. At the end of 
this week, as it happens, will come a funda- 
mental test of American intentions in this 
all-important field. 

For on Friday representatives of some 50 
nations will descend on Washington to ne- 
gotiate a new international wheat agreement 
along the lines which this country signed 
back in 1949. The meeting will be watched 
with interest by American farmers who have 
a stake in maintaining wheat exports from 
this country. It will presumably find favor 
with those industrialists who recently signed 
the Paley report on raw materials, which 
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strongly backs the extension of commodity 
agreements beyond the agricultural field. In 
the course of the get-together there will be 
much talk about the necessity for stabiliz- 
ing world commodity markets and for con- 
tinuous Government consultation to this 
end. We trust that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will not be misled by such talk, and 
that even if a new wheat agreement comes 
out of the meeting, it will not be ratified by 
Congress. 

For the fact is that commodity agreements 
are not a forward step to expanding and 
freeing up world trade, but a definite retro- 
gression. Consider what the compact of 1949 
really involved. In that year the United 
States, together with 4 other wheat pro- 
ducers—Canada, Australia, France, and Uru- 
guay—agreed to supply 456,000,000 bushels 
of wheat per year to 37 wheat-consuming 
nations—the United States share being 
about 45 percent of the total, Naturally, 
some kind of a price had to be set and after 
painful discussion the maximum price was 
put at $1.80 per bushel and the minimum 
price at $1.50 to $1.20 per bushel. During 
1949-50 the maximum price was about 55 
cents below the domestic price of wheat in 
this country. Following Korea this differen- 
tial became much larger and in the last 2 
years has averaged about 68 cents per bushel. 
In other words, the United States Govern- 
ment has steadily subsidized American 
farmers for all of the wheat exported. Total 
cost of the operation to the taxpayer ran 
well over $500,000,000 for the entire period. 

Such a drain on the Treasury is bad 
enough. But this is not all that is wrong 
with agreements such as the wheat pact. 
Fundamental to such a pact is the idea that 
men are wise enough to forecast the future 
with certainty and set prices accordingly. 
But in practice this obviously didn’t prove 
out. In 1949 a price of $1.80 looked pretty 
good to American negotiators. But even a 
year later it was obviously out of line, and 
had negotiations been held in 1950 the ex- 
port price would have presumably been set 
much higher. In the meeting that occurs 
this week the American negotiators will be 
tempted to set such a higher price. Yet all 
around are signs that commodity prices are 
weakening. If they go down far enough, 
$1.80 might be the right figure after all. 

The fact is that nobody knows. What a 
commodity agreement does is to substitute 
for the wonderful flexibility of the market 
place the ukases of a bunch of officials, and 
the ukases are usually wrong. This is not 
the way to produce international amity. Pri- 
vate businessmen, of course, often make mis- 
takes and miscalculations. But these are 
small in nature and self-correcting. Where 
governments make mistakes the damage is 
far larger. In the international sphere, gov- 
ernment planning is almost always the har- 
binger of disputes, accusations, and bad 
feeling. 

But the harm done is not all international. 
To a perceptible degree commodity agree- 
ments are subtle means of hiding deep do- 
meéstic maladjustments and preventing their 
solution. So long as the United States 
chooses to hold domestic farm prices above 
world levels, it will always face an export 
problem, and export subsidies are in fact 
contemplated in present farm legislation. 
But it scarcely follows that such subsidies 
should be given a false aura of sanctity by 
international agreements and talk of pro- 
moting world trade. On the contrary, such 
talk merely masks what is going on and puts 
off the day when the country must face the 
question whether present high-level supports 
make sense. In the late lamented case of 
potatoes everybody could see that price props 
led on to wasteful overproduction. In the 
case of wheat there is also need for being 
clear on what is happening. Commodity 
agreements simply obfuscate the issue. 

Fundamentally, such agreements are part 
and parcel of the notion that foreign and 
domestic markets can be successfully manip- 


ulated by governments. Neither logic nor 
experience bears out this belief. For the 
next 2 years, unfortunately, the Eisenhower 
administration by its campaign pledges is 
committed to high and rigid farm-price sup- 
ports, On the other hand, the ideas of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson are far removed 
from the Socialist schemes of Mr. Brannan; 
and the President has appointed an eminent 
committee to restudy the whole question of 
American farm policy. In these circum- 
stances it would obviously be folly to enter 
into long-term foreign commitments which 
are a throw-back to the whole idea of planned 
agriculture—especially when these commit- 
ments are the very negation of the spirit of 
free trade. For these reasons, we hope, dele- 
gates to the wheat conference will enjoy their 
stay in Washington, but will go home with- 
out America’s vital signature, 


Is Stalin About To Start World War II? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp this article by 
George H. Todt dealing with the question 
which is uppermost in the minds of all of 
us, namely: Is Stalin about to start 
World War III? 

(By George H. Todt) 


Is Josef Stalin about to unleash world war 
Ill in earnest? 

If so, from what direction will he strike 
against us? Will he surprise us and find us 
unprepared to resist him? What is his time- 
table of destruction? 

These and like questions are worth study- 
ing by the American people at this point in 
their history. For, unless I am quite mis- 
taken, Stalin has nearly completed prepara- 
tions for what could be the greatest Pearl 
Harbor in history. 

Signs that the Soviet leader is about to 
commence the final phase of his bloody career 
of conquest are on hand for all to see who do 
not blind themselves to the inevitable. 

Almost a year ago, I predicted for you that 
our time of crisis with the U, S. S. R. would 
come in either 1952 or 1953—not several years 
hence as some of our leaders hopefully 
believe. 

Stalin has anticipated the plans of the 
western leaders in their rearmament pro- 
gram, which will not be ready before 1954 at 
the earliest. He will move long before then, 
as he is too clever to await our pleasure in 
the matter. 

Although our enemies are among the most 
cunning which the world has ever produced, 
this is not to say that they are either in- 
fallible or do not stupidly tip off their hands 
from time to time. 

One such instance is readily at hand for 
us to see, We have only to observe the arro- 
gance and studied hostility of the Red fifth 
columnists who have recently been called 
to testify before the Un-American Activities 
Committee in its hearings conducted in Los 
Angeles. 

For these people gave themselves away 
without intending to. They have been 
tipped off by the grapevine which extends 
from the Kremlin itself. They know that 
the day when the Red colossus begins to 
move inexorably against the peace-loving na- 
tions of the earth is.soon at hand. Probably 
the orders are already known to the 
comrades, 
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In their warped and insane minds, these 
Marxian supermen already imagine them- 
selves to be the new commissars and Com- 
munist overlords of a defeated American 
people. And they cannot restrain their ar- 
rogance at this point because they are so 
sure of themselves. 

These American quislings have convinced 
each other that they cannot lose when their 
master, Stalin, moves into open warfare 
against their own countrymen. These neu- 
rotic traitors have already divided up the 
spoils of conquest between themselves—in 
their own minds. 

That is the reason for their contempt for 
the institutions of America today. They do 
not expect that we shall have them for much 
longer. For they have already sold us down 
the river to the military forces of a foreign 
power. 

They expect their just reward—and they 
will receive it. But it will not be to their 
liking on the day of retribution. 

One important item wherein I differ 
mightily from the contemptuous assessment 
of the American people by the hideous Sta- 
linists lies in the region of the backbone. 
The Reds have made the same mistake that 
others of our past enemies have made about 
us—they imagine that we are too soft to be- 
come aroused against their hatred of America. 

Therefore they think they can move with 
near impunity when dealing with us. They 
believe that we are too soft and stupid to 
wake up to what they are plotting against 
us before it is too late. 

They imagine, in their ignorance, that 
American charity. to the weak throughout 
the world stems only from our fears— 
they think our forbearance in the 
field of power politics is due to cowardice. 

Nothing could be further from the real 
truth than this. 

Once aroused and properly motivated, 
there is no stronger or more devastating war- 
rior than an American who has something 
to fight for. I have watched our men in 
battle, and know whereof I speak now. 

Many of our people were not properly mo- 
tivated in World War IIl—and the reason for 
this should be obvious by this time. Deep 
down within their hearts—or was it the sub- 
conscious mind—many of our American peo- 
ple inherently sensed that the strange Soviet 
bedfellow we were allied with was not the 
real McCoy. 

Without knowing why, they sensed the 
immense falsity of such a premise. Al- 
though the Marxian propagandists in this 
country did a superb job of selling us the 
Kremlin—lock, stock, and barrel—most of 
our people had their secret qualms about 
it even if they did not understand the reason 
at the time. 

Despite the fact that we must shudder at 
the monstrous sell-out we have previously 
made to Russia, the American people now 
know who their real and mortal enemy is 
today. 

He is Josef Stalin, who leads the force of 
anti-Christ throughout the world today. 

Those who serve him also serve the Devil, 


Congressional Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, two of 
the daily newspapers published in my 
district have editorially joined the cur- 
rent discussion over the adequacy of con- 
gressional salaries. These two influen- 
tial periodicals have taken an opposite 
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side in the controversy now going on as a 
result. of the recent recommendation in 
the report of the National Committee for 
Strengthening Congress. Under leave to 
extend these remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial in the issue of the 
Malden (Mass.) Evening News of Janu- 
ary 27, 1953: 
CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Itis the thesis of a group of eminent citt- 
zens, known as the National Committee for 
Strengthening Congress, that one important 
source of strength is financial. Members of 
Congress should be paid enough and receive 
sufficient allowances for expenses that no 
outside source of income would be sought 
and that their home lives could be conducted 
in dignified comfort, the committee finds. 
Thus freed of financial worries, it is pre- 
sumed that Members. would devote them- 
selves to their legislative tasks with single- 
ness of purpose, under no temptation to seek 
outside sources of income from private funds, 
private businesses, or otherwise. If that is a 
good rule for Congress, it would be a good 
rule for the executive branch, too. In fact, 
‘the citizen who foots the tax bill would like 
to live in such an ideal world himself. 

Present congressional salary is $15,000, 
plus variable allowances for office expenses. 
This can in no sense be regarded as excessive. 
The committee’s assumption that all Mem- 
bers of Congress are making financial sacri- 
fices because of their service during the most 
productive period of their lives is less per- 
suasive., If it be true, competition for con- 
gressional seats does not reflect it. It is 
just as reasonable to assume that a certain 
sizable proportion of Members has never in 
private life done as well. 

As the committee points out, congressional 
salaries are an infinitesimal part of the Fed- 
eral budget. Yet to increase them, at a time 
‘when there are insistent demands for econ- 
"omies, would introduce an undesirable fac- 
tor of congressional self-interest. As a gen- 
eral rule it can be said that the principal 
return from congressional service is not to 
be expressed in financial terms. Even where 
serious financial sacrifice is involved, it is 
still considered an honor to serve in Con- 
gress. Should it ever cease to be so, in- 
creased financial benefits will offer no cure. 


Senator Taft Shows the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. - Mr. Speaker, a man is 
tested by his reactions to problems which 
penetrate his mind and’his heart. Weak 
men grow disinterested when they have 
lost a contest. Strong men are judged 
b, the consistency with which they chal- 
lenge the problems on which they based 
their case. Senator 'Tart’s greatness asa 
public figure is emerging into full view in 
his new role as majority leader of the 
Senate precisely because he regards what 
is happening from the side of principle 
rather than the limited wisssaranpicab of 
personalities. À 

. When the Taft- Hartley law was en- 
acted originally, it was adopted by a Con- 
gress composed of a Democratic majority 
in both House and Senate. Shortly after 
it had become effective, Senator. Taft 
Proposed a series of amendments de- 


signed to correct defects demonstrated 
by experience under thelaw. The Demo- 
cratic National Administration, deters 
mined to use the act as a political issue 
rather than as a question of fundamental 
principle, refused to permit the amend- 
ments to come before the Congress. 
They were locked tight in committees 
controlled by the Democratic majority. 
Now. Senator Tarr has reintroduced his 
proposed changes. Sixteen amendments 
are being offered along lines suggested 
by President Eisenhower during the cam- 
paign and in the direction of Senator 
Tar?’s thinking. They are designed to 
achieve fairness, correct procedural 
problems, and make for equality as be- 
tween management and labor. Big men 
are working at-big problems. We may 
justifiably hope for big gains. 


Praises Uses of On-the-Air Programs 
for Teaching Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 
high point in the efforts of commercial 
broadcasters and educators in utilizing 
actual on-the-air programs for teaching 
purposes has been dramatically demon- 
strated by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, always a leader in the industry. 

The citizenship education project of 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, I believe, is especially deserving of 
praise for its quick and thorough re- 
sponse to CBS’s original recommenda- 
tion that led to the Teacher’s Guide, its 
subsequent Nation-wide distribution, and 
its: fanning out by network stations to 
all schools within their respective view- 
ing areas. . The essence of the project is 
readily found in the Teacher’s Guide, 
which correlated -television network 
broadcasts of the Presidential inaugu- 
ration events with classroom lessons in 
American Government, history, and 
civics. 

First major undertaking of its kind 
in broadcast history, the guide was pre- 
pared by a group of foremost educators 
under the direction of Prof. William S. 
Vincent, CEP director, in cooperation 
with CBS television. 

CEP is a program to support free 
American institutions through teaching 
citizenship skills essential in a democ- 
racy, he explained. It was started sey- 
eral years ago by Dr. William F, Russell, 
president of Teachers College, with a 
grant from the Carnegie Corp. 

In his farewell statement recently to 
the alumni of Columbia University, 
which he served as president since June 
7, 1948, President Eisenhower declared: 

Among. the many important university 
projects, my hopes are especially high for 
the help which will come to the new admin- 
istration from our Citizenship Education 
Project, our National Manpower Council, the 
American Assembly, and the Institute of War 
and Peace Studies, These together with 
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other programs will continue to command 
my active interest and encouragement, 


Comparing the inauguration of George 
Washington on April 30, 1789, when 
about 3,000 American citizens, without 
distinction, watched the ceremonies, 
with the forthcoming events of January 
20, the CEP Teacher’s Guide in a brief 
introductory comment observes: 

Now all Americans, without distinction, 
who can get to a television set may be wit- 
nesses to the solemnity. ‘You and the girls 
and boys in your classes are among the 
70,000,000 Americans who, according to esti- 
mates, will do so, 


It describes the Teacher’s Guide as in- 
tended to assist you in helping your 
pupils to participate as American citi- 
zens on-this important occasion. The 
guide urges them to modify and use 
those suggestions you think helpful to 
your needs. 

The-suggestions were divided into two 
groups: for use on one or more days be- 
fore January 20, and for use as follow-up 
activities after the inauguration; Among 
the teaching ideas advanced were: 

A discussion of likenesses and differ- 
ences between the inauguration of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth IL. 

Classroom. discussions on sections: of 
the Constitution that deal with the 
meaning of the Presidential oath and 
duties of governmental officials, such as 
Cabinet members. 

Citing an inaugural as a time for -re- 
dedication and reaffirmation of faith in 
our country and our principles, the guide 
presents excerpts from the inaugural ad- 
dresses of six Presidents who took office 
in critical times. They are: Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It suggests that 
teachers have their pupils find in the 
six quotations a single fundamental ap- 
proach that the American people have 
learned to use in time of crisis and basic 
American political beliefs. 

Outlining the route of the inaugural 
parade, the Teacher’s Guide lists many 
of the important structures that may be 
glimpsed by television viewers and then 
calls for lessons and discussions on the 
history and functions of the various 
buildings and their occupants. It also 
poses questions, such as: 

What in the parade symbolizes our 
past history? 

What inthe parade itself symbolizes 
the “here and now” of the United States? 

Is your State represented in the pã- 
rade? If so, how? 

In its suggestions for follow-up activi- 
ties, it urges the formation of class com- 
mittees to cover newspapers, magazines, 
and radio, as well as television, for edi- 
torial comment, comments by leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the new 
President’s address, comments by states- 
men of other nations, inaugural side- 
lights, and pictures for mounting and 
display. 

Another section’ was deyoted to an 
analysis of the inaugural address. It 
called for pupils to essay editorials ex- 
pressing their own feelings about the 
statement and how it compares with 
classroom committee reports, those of 
past Presidents, and any new meaning 
for the American way of life and self- 
government, 
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Spearheading actual work on the 
teacher’s guide was Hall Bartlett, head 
of the CEP materials division. Asso- 
ciated with him and Dr. Vincent on the 
guide were: William H. Connor, general 
assistant; Dr. Abraham Bernstein, de- 
velopment specialist; Mrs. Miriam Gol- 
berg, chairman of the measurement pro- 
gram, and Joseph A. Hazel, research as- 
sistant. 

Dr. William Jansen, New York City’s 
superintendent of schools, urged princi- 
pals in all five boroughs to make fullest 
use of CBS television’s Teacher's Guide. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Jansen’s enthusiastic 
response to the CBS television network’s 
offer of manuals for instruction, ac- 
cording to reports pouring into CBS-TV, 
was being duplicated in every section of 
the country. 

In Los Angeles, 1,300 copies of the 
guide were distributed to principals, de- 
partment heads, and faculty members 
for use in the instruction of 400,000 pu- 
Pils in some 460 schools of the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education, and an 
additional 300 schools in the Los Angeles 
County Board of Education area. 

The manuals were requested by Dr. 
Alexander Stoddard and C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendents of the Los Angeles 
City and County schools, respectively. 
Both educators urged the broadest pos- 
sible use of the guides in connection with 
classroom study of the Presidential in- 
auguration. 

From Omaha, Station KMTV wired 
that every high-school teacher in the 
midwestern city already was using the 
guide. San Francisco Station KPIX also 
sent word that thousands of teachers are 
eagerly awaiting their copies. Even non- 
interconnected stations like KDUB-TV 
in Lubbock, Tex., indicated educators 
were anxious to relate the Teacher’s 
Guide with broadcasts of film recordings 
of the historic event in Washington. 

The guide, according to Sig Mickelson, 
CBS television director of news and pub- 
lic affairs, was prepared at the network’s 
request by a staff of experts at the 
citizenship education project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the 
supervision of Prof. William S. Vincent, 
CEP director, and Hall Bartlett, head of 
its materials division. 

Mr. Mickelson, a featured guest on the 
WCBS-TV Margaret Arlen program, re- 
counted the background of the Teacher's 
Guide, the high degree of cooperation 
between broadcasters and educators in 
preparing it, and in offering suggestions 
to metropolitan New York teachers on 
how it might be utilized to greatest ad- 
vantage. 

A corps of the station’s employees, 
meanwhile, worked at top speed to dis- 
patch copies of the Teacher’s Guide to 
each principal of the city’s 92 junior 
high schools, 54 high schools, and 31 
vocational schools, as well as those in the 
outlying sections. These included Long 
Island’s Suffolk and Nassau Counties, 
New Jersey’s Bergen, Passaic, Essex, 
Hudson, Union, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
and Morris Counties, and Connecticut's 
Fairfield County. 

CBS television stations throughout 
the country, similarly, distributed copies 
of the Teacher’s Guide to all elementary, 
junior high, and high schools within 
their viewing areas. Parochial and pri- 


vate schools, too, placed requests for 
copies. Total count on the distribution 
is expected to exceed 100,000. 

I salute and pay tribute to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System for its great 
contribution to the education of the 
youth of this country in the ways and 
means of their Government. 


World Planners 
«EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the years which marked the rise and 
fall of the so-called New Deal-Fair Deal 
philosophy, our Government and our 
people were victimized by the befuddled 
thinking and confused logic of some of 
the world planners who came into power 
during that era. 

We had foisted upon us a collection of 
radical and socialistic schemes, many of 
which were foreign to our customs, 
philosophies, and way of life. The vic- 
tory which our fighting men won in 
World War II was nullified by incompe- 
tent, visionary busybodies and meddlers, 
who were aided and abetted by radicals 
and pro-Communists who were placed in 
high positions and protected by the New 
Dealers. 

Their work was evident at Potsdam, at 
Yalta, at Teheran, and San Francisco. 

While these radicals were in the sad- 
dle and riding hard, they built up Rus- 
sian strength and favored Russian inter- 
ests. Among other things, they author- 
ized Russia to dismantle and move Ger- 
man. industry, later to be replaced 
largely at American taxpayers’ expense, 
They did the foolish thing of placing all 
the territory around Berlin under Rus- 
sian control, without providing for any 
means of ingress or egress. This placed 
another heavy burden upon our tax- 
payers when we later had to supply Ber- 
lin by airlift when Russia refused to let 
us move in the necessities of life by train 
and truck. 

They set about to make Germany a 
peasant country, never again to have any 
industrial development. They did the 
unnecessary and unreasonable thing of 
dividing Germany up into sections to be 
governed by the various conquerors. 
This made it possible for Russia to take a 
substantial part of Germany behind her 
iron curtain. At the same time it made 
it impossible for Germany to ever become 
a unified nation and people so long as 
the present order continues. This glar- 
ing error stands out now when we sorely 
need all of Germany as a bulwark 
against Communist expansion toward 
the west. 

As common sense and responsibility 
on the one hand, and foolishness and 
radicalism on the other, begin to assume 
their proper places once more, we find 
that during this era of New Dealism 
Communists built their strength up from 
nothing to the point where they now 
dominate the lives and existence of some 
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eight hundred million people, approxi- 
mately one-third the population of the 
earth, and control approximately one- 
third the earth’s surface. We find our- 
selves with a national debt of $267,000,- 
000,000 and an annual budget $78,500,- 
000,000 in a so-called peacetime year. 
We find ourselves groaning under a tax 
burden never dreamed of or anticipated 
before. 

This same group of socialist-minded 
world planners and fuzzy thinkers made 
it possible for Korea to be divided into 
two parts without rhyme or reason. Un- 
der their planning the northern half of 
that country was taken over by the Com- 
munists, and the foundation was laid for 
the war which has already cost us some 
22,000 American boys dead, 12,000 miss- 
ing, and 130,000 war casualties so far as 
the human element is concerned. From 
a financial standpoint, it has cost us 
many billions of dollars already spent, 
with many more billions to follow. 

Spies and traitors have operated and 
flourished in our Government and 
throughout our country. These world 
rebuilders promoted a strange and new 
doctrine. It was that those of us had 
been misled who were raised up in the 
belief that the Stars and Stripes was our 
fiag, that America was our country, that 
its forests, fields, mines, and rivers be- 
longed to us and to our posterity, that 
we were a sovereign nation, and needed 
to look no further than our own laws and 
Constitution as the rule and guide for 
our faith and practice—that such an at- 
titude was now reactionary, and that any 
right-thinking person would be ashamed 
of such a viewpoint. 

These enthusiastic planners of the 
New World advocated opening the flood- 
gates of immigration on the theory that 
America belongs to the world—that 
American citizens have no right to pre- 
vent anyone, anywhere, from coming at 
will and sharing in our country, our 
assets, and our Government. Pursuant 
to such a policy, those in authority 
winked at the laws on our statute books 
placed there to protect us from such im- 
migration invasions. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of unauthorized aliens swarmed in, 
many of them undesirable, treasonable, 
and completely out of sympathy with 
our beliefs, our ways of life, and are now 
here illegally. The maintenance of se- 
curity for our military secrets, our coun- 
try, and our Government reached a new 
low. Recent investigations have dis- 
closed beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that our country and our Government 
have been honeycombed with treason- 
able spies. Many of these no doubt 
gained admittance because of the adop- 
tion of a policy of laxity in enforcing 
our immigration laws. 

Our security demands that traitors 
and spies be kept out of this country. 
We cannot have loose immigration laws, 
We cannot have lax enforcement of im- 
migration laws. 

Nor do we have the resources, natural 
and otherwise, to become a haven for all 
the people who want to come to America 
and appropriate the fruits of our labor, 
our capital, and our statesmanship, to 
their own use. 

Congress has realized these facts. 
With much care and thought the bill 
known as the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
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gration and Nationality Act has been 
prepared and enacted. Mr. Truman, the 
then President, vetoed the bill with a 
message intended to rebuke those sup- 
porting the measure. 

- This is no time to pander to pressure 
groups, to appease minority blocs, or 
to straddle the fence on issues which in- 
volve American security. The Congress 
promptly reenacted the McCarran-Wal- 
ter bill over the President’s veto, and I 
feel certain that the Eighty-third Con- 
gress is not going to undo the splendid 
work which the Eighty-second Congress 
did in passing this measure, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Truman as 
one of his last acts in office set up what 
I regard as a fake Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization to prepare 
and peddle propaganda in behalf of re- 
peal of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

` That great patriotic organization, the 
American Legion, whose every member 
has demonstrated his loyalty and devo- 
tion to America, has endorsed this law 
repeatedly. Another strong and patri- 
otic veterans organization, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, has through its proper 
officers, endorsed this bill to Congress, 

Similar action has been taken by nu- 
merous local, State, and national organi- 
zations. 

_ Iam particularly glad that the Daugh- 

ters of the American Revolution have 
interested themselves in this legislation. 
When this so-called President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion held a hearing in Atlanta, Ga., in 
October 1952, some of these patriotic 
ladies made it their business to attend 
this hearing and go on record as favor- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Act and urging 
its retention. 

On October 28, 1952, the Cherokee 
Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Atlanta, Ga., adopted a 
resolution, which I insert at this point 
as a portion of these remarks: 
RESOLUTION ON MCCARRAN-WALTER ĪMMICRA- 

TION AND NATURALIZATION ACT BY CHEROKEE 

CHAPTER, DAR, ATLANTA, Ga. 

‘Whereas a series of public hearings to dìs- 
cuss present immigration and naturalization 
laws and policies have been held in 11 cities 
in — United States which included Atlanta; 
an 

Whereas these hearings were conducted by 
a President’s Commission made up of Gov- 
ernment, church, and educational leaders, 
the avowed purpose being to find out what 
the public thinks of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act passed last June; and 

Whereas members of this chapter attended 
the hearing and spoke in favor of the act 
and urged our national origins quota system 
not be repealed nor amended and that all 
aliens be carefully screened before being ad- 
mitted to the United States; and 

Whereas in our opinion, the Commission 
conducted the hearing in a manner which 
favored the speakers who were opposed to 
the McCarran-Walter act and asked leading 
questions which would tend to piace Atlanta 


in the category of recommending amend- 
ments to said act; and 

Whereas the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, passed resolutions 
endorsing the McCarran-Walter bill at the 
national congress meeting in Washington ‘in 
April 1952. A copy of those resolutions has 
poan seostens by all chapters in the society: 

Resolved, That Cherokee Chapter, DAR, 
commends Congress for the enactment of the 


McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigration and 
Naturalization Act and also for the vote over- 
riding the President’s veto. That the chap- 
ter-go on record ratifying the action of its 
members taken at the public hearing in 
Atlanta; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be sent to Senators WALTER F. GEORGE and 
RICHARD B. Russert, and to Congressman 
James C. Davis, the President’s Commission, 
Washington, D- C+ the State and National 
Society, DAR, and that a copy be filed with 
the minutes of this meeting. 

Kay BAILEY Burts, 

Mrs. Ransom Burts, 

Parliamentarian. 
Nora W. BLACKSHEAR, 
Mrs., Hinton Blackshear, 
Regent, -Cherokee Chapter, DAR, 
OCTOBER 28, 1952. 


In a recent statement regarding this 
law, one of its coauthors, Senator Mc- 
CarRAN, Made this statement: 

Beneath the wave of racial and religious 
bigotry which these opponents of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act are attempting 
to arouse in America, the rock of truth is 
that the act does not contain one iota of 
racial or religious discrimination. 

The sole principle which guided us in the 
monumental task of revising the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws was simply this: 
The best interests of the United States of 
America. 


Mr. Speaker, because I share these 
sentiments, I wholeheartedly supported 
the bill in the beginning and whole- 
heartedly supported its passage over the 
President’s veto. If any effort is made 
in the Highty-third Congress to repeal 
it, I shall wholeheartedly, vigorously, 
and actively support it again. 


World Peace a “Must,” Not a Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the facts that could be cited which point 
to world war III, the Korean war, mount- 
ing international tensions in the Far 
East, unrest in north Africa, the con- 
tinuous race for new developments in the 
atomic-weapon field, the underlying 
truth is still evident—world peace is a 
“must” on this planet. Nothing is so 
grimly persuasive of this central truth 
as the record of man’s slow struggle to 
free himself from dependence upon the 
elements. It would be shocking if hu- 
manity succeeded in establishing the 
conditions on which we might hope for 
a good life for all mankind at precisely 
the moment when the knowledge caused 
our destruction. 

It is reassuring to know that the 
American Government, backed by the 
most powerful military and economy in 
all history, is determined to make war 
unprofitable to any potential aggressor, 
We do not intend to start a war, and we 
do intend to prevent anyone else from 
hoping to win such a war.. Deterrents 
to power seekers have not been notably 
successful in world history, but there 
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have never been deterrents of the order 
in our power today. Our Secretary of 
State has spoken firmly. Let the world 
heed. 


Two-Year Tenure for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


, OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter I sent to the editor of the New 
York Times, as printed therein: 


: New Yor, January 8, 1953. 
To the EDITOR, THE NEw YORK TIMES, 

Dear Str: There is a serious effort to ex- 
tend the term of office of Members of the 
House of Representatives from 2 to 4 years. 
For that purpose, bills have been offered in 
Congress, notably one by my friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative Cou- 
DERT, of New York. The arguments in sup- 
port of the change run as follows: (1) Mem- 
bers will be provided with an opportunity 
for better service; (2) membership in Con- 
gress has become a full-time job; (3) under 
existing conditions, a Member of the House 
is compelled to give too much of his 2-year 
term to campaigning for reelection. Final- 
ly, it is stated a longer term is good for Repre= 
sentatives. But will it be good for people? 

The founding fathers at the Constitutional 
Convention drew greatly upon their experi- 
ence. There was much discussion among 
the delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion as to the term of service for Members 
of the House. Because State legislatures 
of the 1780's had run away with State gov- 
ernments, the framers of the Constitution 
were quite fearful that Congress might do 
likewise with the Federal Government. 
They wanted, therefore, fairly frequent 
checks. They also had in mind some of the 
evils of the long parliaments of England. 
Roger Sherman and Elbridge Gerry favored 
an annual election of the House because 
they thought Representatives ought to re- 
turn home frequentiy.and mix with the 
people. Madison, on the other hand, felt 
a congressional term of 3. years essential to 
acquire a national point of view. As in the 
case of most Gordian knots, the founding 
fathers cut it with: the shears of compro- 
mise and 2 years was determined as the 
length of the term. Im The Federalist No. 
52, attributed to Hamilton or Madison, it is 
stated: “First, as it is essential to liberty 
that the Government in general should have 
a common interest with the people, so it 
is particularly essential that the branch of 
it (House of Representatives) under con- 
sideration. should have an immediate de- 
pendence on, and an intimate sympathy 
with, the people. Frequent elections are 
unquestionably the only policy by which 
this dependence and sympathy can be effec- 
tually secured. But what particular degree 
of frequency may be absolutely necessary 
for the purpose, does not appear to be sus- 
ceptible of any precise calculation, and must 
depend on a variety of circumstances with 
which it may be connected. Let us consult 
experience, the guide that ought always to 
be followed, whenever it can be found.” 

In this quote is contained the essential 
reasoning for the 2-year period. Through 
the years, we have made our own footnote 
to history in that the 2-year term has served 
us well. The House of Representatives has 
always seemed much closer to the people 
and, therefore, can serve them better. Its 
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membership has a neighborhood tie with 
their constituencies. Because of its greater 
number and shorter term, the House more or 
less guarantees that the popular desires of 
the people will be more quickly presented 
and given more immediate legislative action, 
The House is regarded as representing more 
clearly the multifarious interests of the peo- 
ple in the National Legislature. 

From my experience, 2 years would serve 
the people far better than 4 years. Events 
move rapidly, as we well know. The people 
should have ready opportunity to indicate 
their will on the sounding board that is the 
House of Representatives. Two years is a 
long period. Four years is entirely too long. 
Members of the lower House, before they vote 
or express themselyes, are more mindful of 
the wishes of their constituents than the 
Senators, who are elected for a 6-year term, 
The combination of a 6-year term in the 
upper House and a 2-year term in the lower 
House have proved its feasibility and its 
practicability in the best interests of the Na- 
tion. If a Representative should prove to be 
a political albatross to his particular elec- 
torate, they do the needful in 2 years rather 
than wait four. I have been elected 16 
times, and I do not feel that I have suffered 
a hardship because of the 2-year tenure or 
frequency of elections. Despite the fact that 
being a Representative is now a full time 
around-the-clock job. I have nonetheless 
found time for campaigning. Actually, I 
begin to campaign for reelection the day 
after election. That campaign consists of 
doing what I deem is for the best interests 
of my constituents and the Nation. When I 
was first elected to Congress in 1923, I ran in 
a Republican district and unseated a Re- 
publican. Many,of the subsequent contests 
have been sharp and rugged but the issues 
have always been made clear to the constit- 
uency. They were given a biennial choice 
15 times to approve or reject me. I have been 
returned with ever increasing pluralities. 
My last plurality was above 90,000 votes, one 
of the highest in the country. While it 
would have been easier for me to have 
avoided some of these contests, I do feel the 
electorate and myself have benefited im- 
measurably from the “give and take” of 
these campaigns. 

Sincerely yours. 


The Unordered Merchandise Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Reading 
(Mass.) Chronicle of January 1, 1953: 

THE UNORDERED MERCHANDISE R/.CKET 

Perhaps you have received one of the in- 
creasing number of unsolicited articles which 
are being sent all over the country with 
covering letters, often from prominent peo- 
ple, begging for money for underprivileged 
children or disabled veterans or others whom 
we all want to help. Perhaps you don’t 
know what to do—should you send the 
money, should you return the article, should 
you ignore the whole thing? 

The following information from the Better 
Business Bureau may help you to make up 
your mind. The National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion of Hollywood, Calif., mailed unordered 
fountain pens (we received one) asking re- 
cipients to return $1.50 for the pen as a 
donation to the kids. An audit of the foun- 
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dation accounts from its beginning In June 
1948 to June 30, 1952, showed that mailings 
brought in $650,626.50. However, cost of 
mailings and handling returns, handled by 
professionals, was $652,585.32. Nothing of 
this money went to benefit the kids. Ob- 
viously the professionals got every cent of 
the money returned for pens and cost the 
foundation over $1,900 besides. 

Use of the unordered merchandise racket 
in raising funds for worthy or unworthy 
charities is a public nuisance, and very often 
the expense of such campaigns is excessive. 
There’s one way to make these campaigns 
less productive for the promotors—that is 
not to remit nor return the unordered goods. 

If sufficiently discouraged, the charitable 
organizations may learn that they could make 
more asking for a small sum than trying 
to sell articles through this elaborate set-up 
which makes more for questionable promot- 
ers than it does for worthy charities. 


The Wilson Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity to direct the at- 
tention of the House to an editorial which 
came to my attention today and which I 
believe is one of the finest and most 
analytical presentations yet made of 
Yaffaire Wilson. 

The editorial comes from the pen of 
John C. Werhan, editor of Action, the of- 
ficial publication of the Young Men's 
Business Club of New Orleans. 

The Young Men’s Business Club, for 
your information, Mr. Speaker, is per- 
haps of the most virile and articulate or- 
ganizations of its kind in the United 
States. In its membership are to be 
found some of the most energetic young 
men of the city of New Orleans. The 
organization is a great power and a great 
influence in the life of the city of New 
Orleans. Its membership runs into the 
thousands. 

It was my proud honor to have at one 
time been the president of this splendid 
organization. In fact I was its twenty- 
fifth president and 2 years ago was sig- 
nally honored by being elected to hon- 
orary life membership. Perhaps I am a 
bit partial to the Young Men's Business 
Club of New Orleans because of the 
coveted honors which have been gener- 
ously given me, but I don’t think that 
partiality influences my judgment of this 
editorial. 

Here is sound, logical thinking at its 
best. Read it for yourself and think 
plenty about its import. 

THE WILSON QUESTION 

President Eisenhower was confronted with 
a situation on his very first day in office call- 
ing for all of the qualities of statesman- 
ship in the matter of the confirmation of 
Charles E. Wilson as Secretary of Defense. 
That the new administration should be con- 
fronted with such a dilemma at its very 
inception is indeed most unfortunate, how- 
ever this question does point up to a very 
serious question of governmental function 
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today, a discussion of which is the purpose 
of this editorial. 

Let us retrace our steps to the time im- 
mediately subsequent to Eisenhower's elec- 
tion when he tackled the problem of filling 
the important governmental posts. The De- 
partment of Defense, one of the most im- 
portant of all, comprises all three depart- 
ments of our Armed Forces. To fill this 
position, the President-elect knew that he 


-must secure a man who was an expert in 


either one of the two major functions of 
that department. Its first and primary func- 
tion is the armed defense of our country, 
which of course requires an expert in mili- 
tary affairs. However, the Secretary of De- 
fense had under his direct command our 
four most capable military strategists in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Again, in view of our 
constitutional conception of the dominance 
of the civil over the military, it is quite ob- 
vious that he could not appoint a general 
or an admiral, even if retired from active 
service. The other function and the primary 
civil function of this department is the pro- 
duction of the arms with which our forces 
must wage our defenses. This called for an 
executive fully familiar with the wherewith- 
al of mass production, the letting of con- 
tracts and the securing of performances on 
the contracts. Where must the President- 
elect look for such a man? 

Obviously, in answer to this question, the 
only place such a man could be found was 
among the several captains of industry, and 
most assuredly Mr. Wilson is eminently 
qualified in this regard. However, Mr. Wil- 
son presently owns shares of stock in Gen- 
eral Motors worth approximately two and 
one-half million dollars, and the one salient 
fact that sticks out like a sore thumb is 
that as long as he continues to hold this 
stock he is not, under law, qualified to hold 
the office to which he aspires. The law in 
effect states that no. official of the United 
States may deal or contract with any busi- 
ness entity in which he has a pecuniary in- 
terest in the profits. General Motors cor- 
poration, one of the largest in America, has 
more contracts with that department than 
any other, and certainly Mr. Wilson as a 
major stockholder would have a pecuniary 
interest in the profits. 

Senator Tarr was quick to urge that the 
law be amended, but certainly it would be 
a black eye on the new administration to 
create a special privileged status for Mr. 
Wilson, no matter how important he is to 
its success. However, let us think about 
the whole problem for a moment and I think 
we shall realize that the question is not as 
simple as it may seem. 

Our Government today is a complex mon- 
strosity that can only smoothly function 
with the help of experts and specialists, who 
can only be recruited from their particular 
fields in business and industry. True, we 
have had too much of behind the scenes 
dealings in high office, too much mink coats 
and deep freezers, but this a situation that 
we must recognize as ever present. If we 
are to get competent men, we must realize 
that their sacrifice in the reduction in sala- 
ry alone is a service to their country. Then 
if we further insist that they strip them- 
selves of their fortunes to serve in a precari- 
ous public office, we can see that the source 
of the supply will be severely restricted. 

By means of illustration, where will a ca- 
pable man be secured to fill the office of Sec- 
retary of Defense. We must remember that 
the department deals with thousands of 
manufacturers and other business not only 
directly, but their contractors deal with 
many others on parts, implements, and so 
forth. Therefore, we necessarily say that 
the President cannot look for a man well 
versed in mass production among industry. 
True, outgoing secretary Lovett did not come 
from industry and he was surely capable, 
however, we must remember that he grew 
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into the position through many years of 
Government service. There just are not any 
Republicans who can say the same thing, 
since they have not served in 20 years, and 
the Government has changed so radically 
since then. 

Must we then accept some politician or 
some attorney who will have to start to learn 
from scratch? How long will it take him to 
acquire the vast knowledge and experience 
that Wilson has acquired over his many, 
many years of experience as a top executive 
of one of our largest corporations? Must we 
necessarily settle for second best on the as- 
sumption, which has proven false many 
times, that merely because a man does not 
own stock in a corporation with which he 
deals as a public official he will of necessity 
be honest? If a man is prone to be dishonest 
in high office, there are many other ways in 
which he may reap the fruits of his posi- 
tion. Again, let us suppose that Mr. Wilson 
would divest himself of his holdings, would 
that necessarily insure us that he would by 
that act lose all interest in the corporation 
he has guided for so many years and would 
he also lose the many personal friendships 
he has huilt up over the years with his former 
fellow executives of that company? 

In the present situation Mr. Wilson’s in- 
tegrity and honesty has not been attacked 
and frankly we do not think it can be at- 
tacked. The question presented is, Are we 
willing to sacrifice a top man, who, through- 
out his entire career has been known for his 
honesty and integrity, because of a situation 
that lead a lesser man astray? Are we going 
to take our chances on the honesty of 
the best industry can produce, or are we 
going to remain satisfied with mediocrity in 
government? 

The law is on the books in Mr. Wilson's 
case, but perhaps we should think about the 
future Mr. Wilsons who can be of invaluable 
service to our country. 


I know you will want to join me in con- 
gratulating Mr. Werham. He has done 
a splendid and outstanding piece of 
writing. 


Objectives of Committees in the Eighty- 
third Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


' Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the nor- 
mal role of committees in American con- 
gressional history has been limited to the 
determination of facts submitted for 
study and the submission of recom- 
mendations for action. In recent years, 
the scope of our congressional commit- 
tees has extended beyond this province 
of fact finding and legislative suggestion 
to the area of public information. A 
role comparable to that ordinarily un- 
dertaken by a grand jury or a district 
attorney has come to be regarded as the 
rule rather than the exception in con- 
gressional inquiries, and frequently this 
has resulted in a subordination of results 
to publicity. The failure of committees 
to safeguard the traditional rights of 
witnesses summoned to testify has given 
rise to the witch-hunt charge so often 
leveled at committees. 

In the Eighty-third Congress, a shift 
in emphasis is due. Committees here 
will no longer be inclined to emphasize 


disclosures at the expense of recom- 
mendations. We are interested now in 
results. We know that there have been 
abuses of discretion in Federal activities. 
We know what is wrong. It must be our 
job now through intelligent committee 
inquiry to pin-point the areas where help 
is required and to get Congress to act 
where the administrative departmental 
heads are reluctant. There has been a 
redundance of talk. America wants the 
ee Congress to get the work 
one. 


Freedom: The Heritage of All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, January 24, 1953, 
I had the privilege and pleasure of de- 
livering an address before a large rally 
held in Philadelphia, commemorating 
Ukrainian Independence Day. This was 
a gathering of real patriotic people dedi- 
cated to the preservation and extension 
of the political philosophy expressed in 
our founding documents. Attending 
this rally were representatives of the 
enslaved peoples of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, and Cossackia who gave encour- 
aging evidence of the solidarity of the 
forces of freedom. 

At this rally an address was delivered 
by the Honorable Edward M. O'Connor, 
former Commissioner of Displaced Per- 
sons, whose long-time advocacy of a 
positive and forthright approach to meet 
the challenge of communism is well 
known to many Members of Congress. 
In his remarks he traced the history of 
the Kremlin's long-standing version of 
the “policy of liberation” and the meth- 
ods it uses in applying it. Mr. O’Connor 
made it clear this policy is a primary 
and unchanging part of the evil doctrine 
of communism. The remedies he offers 
are not unworkable theories but methods 
which have proven their true worth and 
value since 1776. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert Mr. O’Connor’s address in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

FREEDOM: THE HERITAGE OF ALL MANKIND 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here this 
evening to join with you in commemorating 
Ukrainian Independence Day. On past occa- 
sions when I have had the honor to appear 
before you in circumstances such as these 
I have gone away encouraged by the warm, 
vibrant spirit of your dedication to the cause 
of human freedom. This dedication has been 
outstandingly characteristic of those who 
have made the long journey from Ukraine to 
a new homeland in America. This precious 
quality I have found to be the driving and 
sustaining force of Ukrainian emigres every- 
where I have*met them on two continents. 
They haye passed this dedication on to their 
children and have sought to imbue their 
newly made friends in distant lands with its 
special importance in these.critical days of 
world crisis, which, in turn, has brought 


them a growing harvest of admiration and 
support. 
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This occasion permits me the opportunity 
to publicly commend the great work of the 
United Ukrainian American Relief Commit- 
tee and the manner in which it has sought 
to bring comfort and understanding to thou- 
sands of Ukrainian displaced persons who 
have come to our shores. I know well of the 
special care it has taken to acquaint these 
newcomers with our sacred traditions, his- 
torical documents and the duties, as well as 
the privileges, which belong to the citizens 
of our Nation. The committee deserves much 
credit for the new programs it has developed 
to provide aid and encouragement for the 
escapees from communism who, this very 
hour, are seeking asylum in the free world, ` 
There is no limit to the amount of lasting 
good these programs can bring to the ever- 
growing cause of freedom. They clearly war- 
rant every possible support we can give them. 

The purpose of our meeting this evening 
is to pay tribute to the spirit of independ- 
ence. We rejoice in our own independence 
as a Nation and rededicate ourselves to the 
high and noble purposes for which it stands. 
We are saddened in the knowledge that 
many nations have been denied their inde- 
pendence or have had it stripped from them 
by an imperial tyranny more brutal, ruth- 
less, and predatory than has ever before 
afflicted mankind. But overriding all our 
feelings is the unwavering belief that the 
future belongs to freedom. 

In the world-wide struggle to preserve 
national independence, free institutions, 
and human dignity, our beloved America 
has been summoned to the role of leader- 
ship. This is not a condition of our mak- 
ing, but clearly results from the moral duty 
of a civilization to defend and preserve 
itself. That we shall not*shirk this moral 
duty and that we as a Nation shall con- 
tinue to fill this historic role honorably and 
effectively was made clear beyond any doubt 
by President Eisenhower in his inaugural 
address of Tuesday past. We were assured 
that the precepts expressed in our founding 
documents would be given new life and 
meaning as we lead the cause of freedom 
in its struggle against the evil forces which 
seek to enslave mankind everywhere. It 
would benefit us well on this occasion to 
reflect upon the first of our founding docu- 
ments which has, from its inception, stood 
as our steady foundation in times of peril. 

The independence of the United States 
of America was not easily won, nor was its 
accomplishment the work of weak or timid 
men. More than anything else, it was the 
work of inspired men, dedicated to the at- 
tainment of those ends which give prac- 
tical meaning to the dignity of man, con- 
vinced in the jnevitable triumph of their 
just cause and taking their strength from 
the unlimited reservoir of divine providence, 
It was here in the historic city of Phila- 
delphia that the patriots of 1776 signed into 
action the Declaration of Independence, pro- 
claiming that man was endowed by his 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. They held that govern- 
ments are instituted among men to secure 
these rights, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. It was their 
conclusion that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends 
and “* + + when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” This declaration of in- 
tention served to unite the colonists and to 
give them common purpose in the pursuit 
of a better and happier life. So powerful 
was its impact upon the minds of men in 
distant lands that many of them resolved 
to put their personal fortunes and indeed 
their lives at the disposal of this noble cause. 
In time it became the inspiration and hope 
of oppressed r the world over, 
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But we must never forget that the found- 
ing fathers were beset by the doubting and 
timid Thomases of their day. In their ranks, 
doubts were raised as to the wisdom of the 
course they sought to set and their mis- 
guided rulers lost no time in stirring up dire 
fear of the consequences that would befall 
the instigators of a separatist movement. 
These threats were first whispered and then 
openly stated—that any man who placed his 
signature upon the Declaration would, upon 
being caught, be summarily hanged from the 
nearest tree. Such threats prompted Charles 
Carroll, a delegate from Maryland, to clearly 
identify his place of residence after his sig- 
nature on the document. He wanted all 
men to know of his conviction that the cause 
of human freedom could not fail and that he 
was prepared to pay the supreme sacrifice for 
its attainment. The story of Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrolton, needs to be told over and 
over again and in every language known to 
man. 

It is not peculiar to our times that we 
should be concerned that the priceless pos- 
session of human freedom should become 
the common heritage of all mankind. 
George Washington in his Farewell Address 
of 1796 set forth, as he saw them, the obli- 
gations of his fellow citizens to the care, 
preservation, and advancement of the cause 
of human freedom. On this occasion he ex- 
pressed the hope “+ + + that the free 
Constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its 
administration in every department may be 
stamped with wisdom and virtue—that, in 
fine, the happiness of the people of these 
States, under the auspices of liberty, may be 
made complete, by so careful a preservation 
and so prudent-a use of this blessing as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending 
it to the applause, the affection—and adop- 
tion of every nation which is yet a stranger 
to it.” 

Thomas Jefferson, whose gifted pen pre- 
pared the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, never ceased to write and talk 
about the future of freedom and the never- 
ending challenge to its survival by the forces 
of tyranny. In a letter to the citizens of 
Washington, dated March 4, 1809, he said, 
among other things,“* * * Trusted with 
the destinies of this solitary Republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights, 
and the sole depository of the sacred fire of 
freedom and self-government, from hence it 
is to be lighted up in other regions of the 
earth, if other regions of the earth shall ever 
become susceptible of its benign influence. 
All mankind ought then, with us, to rejoice 
in its prosperous, and sympathize in its ad- 
verse fortunes, as involving everything dear 
toman * * *.” 

I could go on for hours citing similar refer- 
ences from every important chapter of our 
history—right up to President Eisenhower 
who took office just a few days ago. I am 
sure his inspiring message will long remain 
fresh in your hearts and minds. But for 
purposes of useful comparison, I would like 
to review with you some important chapters 
in the relatively short but dangerous history 
of Soviet communism, 

As you well know, the Bolsheviks were 
busily engaged in the development of their 
upside-down theories long before the fall of 
the Tzarist empire. Activities along these 
lines were pursued with great fervor by the 
Bolsheviks then living abroad. They en- 
gaged in the exchange, publication, and de- 
bate on manifestos, theses, and resolutions, 
In November of 1915 a thesis appeared which 
advanced the theory of “liberation of na- 
tions.” The central theme of this thesis was 
as follows: “It is therefore impossible to 
struggle against the enslavement of nations 
otherwise than by struggling against im- 
perialism, ergo—by struggling against im- 
perialism, ergo—by struggling/against finance 
capital, ergo against capitalism in general. 
Any deviation from that road, any advance- 
ment of partial tasks, of the liberation of 


nations within the realm of capitalist civili- 
zation, means the diverting of proletarian 
forces from the actual solution of the prob- 
lem, and their fusion with the forces of the 
corresponding national bourgeois groups.” 

This was the beginning of the Communist 
policy of liberation. It provided a subject 
matter of great debate, more manifestos and 
proclamations, but these served only to 
sharpen the theory of liberating nations from 
then existing empires. By 1918 the May Day 
manifesto of the International Socialist 
Committee proclaimed the world-liberating 
mission of the Socialist idea. * * * After 
the fall of empires following World War I 
there was a lull in Communist chatter about 
the liberation of nations and there was good 
reason for this lull. The forces of freedom 
in the form of national independence move- 
ments rose up out of the wreckage of the 
feudal Tzarist empire and swept like wild- 
fire through the nations of non-Russian peo- 
ples, expressing the age-long struggle of 
these captive nations to cast off the chains 
of Moscow. It was in these circumstances 
that the rebirth of nations such as Ukraine, 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelo- 
russia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, Cos- 
sackia, and others took place. Anyone who 
feels that this dynamic movement of free- 
dom and independence did not have the 
sympathy and support of the great Russian 
people is mistaken. In these same circum- 
stances, there was established a Federal 
Russian Socialist Republic through which 
the great Russian people hoped to keep their 
long-awaited date with free institutions and 
the benefits of western democracy. They, 
like all the other oppressed peoples, sought 
to throw off the historical chains of slavery 
which had bound them to a tyranny not of 
their making. 

But the Bolsheviks had different plans for 
reshaping the wreckage of an empire. Theirs 
was a program of liberating peoples and na- 
tions into the degrading experiment with 
the unworkable notions of Marxism. The 
movements for national independence, many 
of which sought to shape their governments 
in the image of our beloved America, came 
in conflict with the dictatorship of the 
Kremlin. In the struggle that followed only 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania sur- 
vived as independent nations. The rest were 
condemned to a new slavery, more terrible 
and ruthless than that which had but re- 
cently been lifted from them. 

The policy of liberating nations,- which has 
always been a first stock in trade of the 
Communists, took on a new protective color- 
ation between the great wars. Ever dedi- 
cated to the conquest of the world the Krem- 
lin selected, trained, and supported subver- 
sive agents for advance work in every coun- 
try of the world. They were to prepare the 
way for the liberation of all nations into the 
slavery of atheistic communism. 

With the coming and passing of World War 
II the Soviet policy of liberation has not 
only restrangled Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania but it has enslaved Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
China, Manchuria, and Tibet. Now these 
same tentacles of liberation rest heavy upon 
East Germany, East Austria, French Indo- 
china, and Korea. There is scarcely a coun- 
try of the world that has not felt the ever- 
probing tentacles of the Kremlin's policy of 
liberation. Stalin, at the November 1952 con- 
clave of vultures held in Moscow, made it 
crystal clear that the dictatorship of the 
new princes of Muscovy placed a first priority 
on the “emancipation” of nations still hold- 
ing firm to the precepts of free institutions, 
human freedom, and the dignity of man. 

Now, against this background I ask you 
whether Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has advanced a dangerous or radical 
proposal in his advocacy of our own policy 
of liberation? All that he has called for is 
a rebirth of freedom’s cause, a universal re- 
dedication to the moral and spiritual forces 
that form the only lasting foundation upon 
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which a peaceful world with freedom for all 
mankind can be built. He is mindful, as 
were the American patriots of 1776, that any 
cause which draws its purpose and strength 
from the unlimited reservoir of Divine Provi- 
dence will, in proper time, capture the loyalty 
and support of all mankind throughout the 
world. 

It is not altogether strange that he should 
be challenged on the American scene for 
advancing a policy which is firmly rooted in 
our traditional legalistic-moralistic approach 
to international problems. In somewhat 
recent years a kindergarten of self-pro- 
claimed and completely untried experts have 
advanced a policy best described as dynamic- 
passivity. It is dynamic in that it assures 
fleeting fame and comfortable living to its 
proponents. It is equally dedicated to the 
posture of passivity which holds that if you 
do nothing you can make no mistakes and 
somehow the international bully will reform 
himself and not intrude upon the comforts 
of the-ivory tower. In their hearts they 
must reject as old-fashioned and sentimental 
such statements as “the future shall belong 
to the free”’—“freedom is indivisible.” Let 
us hope that as they approach maturity 
their hearts will be filled with the spirit of 
these sentiments. 

If the new American policy of liberation 
is to succeed it must in the first instance 
concentrate on creating a state of mind that 
gives unwavering support to the policy. The 
hobgoblins of false fear, uncertainty, fence 
sitting, and opportunism must be replaced 
by an unwavering faith in the power of 
truth and goodness to sustain us and assure 
the quality of leadership a sorely troubled 
world has called upon us to provide. While 
this is a first task, it is a never-ending task. 

The era into which we, as a nation, are 
now moving gives high promise of recog- 
nizing that the spirit of freedom cannot be 
contained. As good citizens it is our duty 
to do our very best to make sure that free- 
dom is far more difficult to contain than is 
the tyranny of slavery. Recognizing that 
human freedom is indivisible, that it is a 
quality of life which may not long endure 
as the heritage of some while at the same 
time is denied to others, we must stand fast 
a our faith that the future belongs to the 

ree. 

This is the spirit that will keep our Nation 
free and independent. This is the spirit 
that will in God’s good time bring freedom 
and independence to all the enslaved na- 
tions and peoples within the empire of com- 
munism. The hopes, the faith, the spirit, 
and the sacrifices of the founding fathers 
shall be our inspiration as we press forward 
toward a world order in which all nations 
shall live in peace with one another, each 
standing and working as an equal partner 
in the common advancement of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


Reply to Soviet Charges Against the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 30, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 18, 1952, it was my privilege to 
address Committee 2 of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, for the 
purpose of answering certain false 
charges which had been made against 
the United States by the Soviet Union. 
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In the address I set forth various sig- 
nificant statistics answering, point by 
point, the base Soviet allegations, 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my address, which, in- 
cidentally, has been reprinted in the 
January 19, 1953, State Department Bul- 
letin, be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, many unfounded charges 
have been made against the United States 
by the representative of the Soviet Union 
and the representatives of its satellite states. 
I have requested the opportunity to reply. 

The representatives from the Soviet coun- 
tries have had a great deal to say in this 
debate about so-called aggressive armaments 
race—allegedly instigated by the United 
States, It is true that we in the United 
States have decided to divert a large propor- 
tion of our productive capacity to building 
up our defenses, Why have we done so? We 
have done so because free peoples everywhere 
have seen aggression and threats of aggres- 
sion—in Korea, in Malaya, in Yugoslavia, 
Berlin, and Greece, to mention but a few. 

The fact is that the Soviet economy never 
really demobilized after the war. It con- 
tinued to produce large quantities of 
Weapons and to maintain large military 
forces. In the middle of 1950, almost 5 years 
after the end of the war, the Soviet Union 
still had approximately 4,500,000 men under 
arms. In contrast the United States re- 
duced its active military forces from about 
12,000,000 mren in 1945 to 2,500,000 in 1946, 
and to 1,500,000 by the middle of 1950. We 
also cut down our military expenditures 
drastically. In terms of 1951 prices, our de- 
Tense expenditures were reduced from 1944 to 
1946 by almost $120,000,000,000. In contrast, 
the Soviet Union was devoting twice as great 
a proportion of its national income in 1946 
to military expenditures as was the United 
States. In the years from 1947 to 1950, the 
Soviet Union devoted almost three times as 
great a proportion of its national income to 
military purposes as the United States. 

In the face of aggression and threats of 
aggression backed up by this huge Soviet 
military force, may I ask what alternatives 
were available to the free peoples of the 
world? Should they have supinely accepted 
the loss of their freedom? Until some en- 
forceable international arrangement is ac- 
cepted by the Soviet Union to curtail arma- 
ments and to assure against further Soviet 
aggression, is there any alternative to the 
American people other than to see to their 
defenses? 

The American people are determined to 
remain free. The ruling classes in the 
United States—workers, farmers and busi- 
nessmen, almost 160,000,000 of us—are de- 
termined to make every necessary sacrifice 
for this purpose. That is why we have em- 
barked upon and will continue to pursue 
our program of rebuilding our defenses. 

Mr. Chairman, the financial burden of 
fighting Communist aggression in Korea has 
been heavy. The burden of rebuilding the 
defenses of the free world has been great. 
Despite this, the developed countries have 
not flagged in their support of practical 
development programs in the less developed 
regions, The volume of grants and loans 
available to these parts of the world in 1951 
increased over the previous year and con- 
tinued at approximately the same level in 
1952. And I may repeat what has been so 
frequently said by my Government: The ex- 
pansion of the economies of the under- 
developed countries is an integral part of 
our program to increase the strength of free 
peoples against the subversion and aggres- 
sion which threaten them as well as our- 
selves, 


CONDITION OF UNITED STATES ECONOMY 

Thanks to the high level of economic ac- 
tivity in the United States, the American 
people have been able to continue their 
assistance in building up the free world. 
Our production has continued to expand in 
1952. Our gross national product has risen 
from $325,600,000,000 in the first half of 1951 
to $333,000,000,000 in the second half of the 
year, and $336,500,000,000 in the first half 
of 1952. 

Our employment has continued at record 
high levels. In the first half of 1952 civilian 
employment averaged 60,500,000. Unem- 
ployment declined from 3.3 percent of the 
civilian labor force in the first half of 1951 
to 2.9 percent. Today, our unemployment 
figure is less than 1,500,000 people—of which 
more than one-half were only unemployed 
4 weeks or less. And the standard of living 
of our workers has not declined—as many 
predicted that it would. 

This does not mean that everything is 
perfect in the United States. There is still 
a need for soil conservation. There are still 
farms that need electricity. There is still a 
need for houses. Many parts of our country 
can use more and better schools and hospi- 
tals. There are still a number of people 
whose incomes do not permit them the 
standard of living that we think is adequate. 
We are conscious of these needs and we are 
striving to meet them. 


PROPAGANDA OF COLLAPSE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, do the figures I have 
just given sound like the description of a 
nation about to collapse economically—as 
the propaganda from Eastern Europe would 
lead us to believe? The figures I have quoted 
are evidence of an economic strength which 
will continue. When our defense expendi- 
tures start to level off, we shall be able to 
make the necessary adjustments. Our tax 
structure, our system of farm aid, our wage 
and income structures, the more equitable 
distribution of our national income, our sys- 
tem of social security benefits—all these will 
serve to cushion such adjustments. More- 
over, the indications are that private invest- 
ment will remain high. And our wage struc- 
ture and the large liquid assets in the hands 
of our workers and farmers should dispel any 
doubt as to the maintenance of high con- 
sumer spending. 

Mr. Chairman, the delegate from Poland 
has referred to the purposes that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and this committee 
were meant to serve. We look upon these 
bodies as world economic forums where we 
might learn to understand each other’s prob- 
lems more thoroughly. The fact is, how- 
ever, that at times this forum has been 
grossly abused. Instead of presenting honest 
information so that we might constructively 
aid one another, the delegates of the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European states have 
used this forum to wage a propaganda war 
against the free world. Year after year, 
they have tried to spread the illusion that 
the United States is a nation of greedy and 
bloody monopolies. They would have the 
world believe that we have no interest other 
than power and profits. The Soviet dele- 
gate has even gone so far as to say that our 
only interest in the less-developed countries 
is to “suck the blood” of their economic life. 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA DESIGNS 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I need 
identify the motives behind these systematic 
attacks. They are all too obvious. 

No matter how long they continue this at- 
tack, however, and no matter how often they 
repeat their distortions, this deliberate at- 
tempt to undermine world confidence in free- 
dom—whether it be human freedom or the 
freedom of enterprise—is doomed to failure. 
No matter how insistent their efforts to di- 
vid~ the free world by distortions and wild 
fabrications, they are doomed to failure. 

They are doomed to failure because they 
refuse to accept the fact that the basic tenet 
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of freedom is a profound faith in the indi- 
vidual human being. The basis of free gov- 
ernment is that every single individual has 
inherent within him hopes and desires, 
talents and skills and abilities, which in an 
atmosphere of freedom and encouragement 
provides immense opportunities for develop- 
ment. Given the tools with which he may 
work his way—and by that I mean mainly a 
good education and his own inborn ability; 
and given the opportunity—and by that I 
mean a society in which he is free to de- 
velop and use his talents and skills—he will 
exert himself to the utmost of his energy to 
achieve the hopes which he holds dear. 

And when I talk of freedom, I am not talk- 
ing of unlimited business license. Nor do 
I mean that lack of self-discipline which 
was characteristic of much of the nineteenth 
century. American public opinion rejects 
the profiteer just as it does the rascal, 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD MONOPOLY 


Now, what about these great American 
businesses, these so-called monopolies which 
Soviet propaganda insists have no other am- 
bition than to enslave the world? 

Let me first say that we believe it is un- 
healthy for any single business enterprise 
to acquire an overwhelming measure of eco- 
nomic power. For this reason we have our 
antitrust laws and our investigators and 
our prosecutors who are constantly on the 
watch for those who would conspire to mo- 
nopolize any economic sphere in restraint 
of trade on behalf of their own self-interest. 
This is not merely a paper law. It is a deeply 
held philosophy of government engrained in 
our society. 

This is not to deny the fact that we have 
many large corporations in the United States, 
But who owns these corporations? A recent 
survey showed that more than 6,500,- 
000 persons hold stock in the rela- 
tively small proportion of United States 
corporations that are listed in the New York 
Stock Exchange. In fact, in many of Ameri- 
ca's larger corporations, the number of stock- 
holders actually exceeds the number of 
workers. In 1951, for example, average em- 
ployment in America’s 100 largest manufac- 
turing organizations was about 42,000 per 
company. At the same time, the average 
number of shareholders per company was 
54,000. Thus, for every four employees there 
were five shareholders, 

For example, the American Radiator Co. 
had 67,004 shareholders and 22,581 employ- 
ees—a ratio of 3 owners to 1 employee. The 
American Tobacco Co. had 75,017 sharehold- 
ers and 19,000 employees—a ratio of 4 to 1. 
The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. had 118,616 
shareholders and 39,672 employees—a ratio 
of 3 to 1. The du Pont Co. had 138,163 
shareholders and 86,874 employees. General 
Electric Co. had 252,993 shareholders and 
210,220 employees. And even such huge en- 
terprises as United States Steel and Western 
Electric had approximately as many owners 
as workers. In the case of United States 
Steel, there were a little over 300,000 workers 
compared to 268,226 shareholders. Westing- 
house’s 102,912 shareholders may be com- 
pared to its 108,654 employees. And many 
of these employees are among the stock- 
holders of the companies in which they work. 


ROLE OF INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS 


In addition to these millions of stockhold- 
ers, there are 86,000,000 insurance policy- 
holders whose savings are invested in $29,- 
000,000,000 worth of corporate bonds held 
by United States insurance companies, and 
who thus have a vast stake in United States 
industries. And millions of others, not 
shareholders themselves, have savings to the 
tune of $40,000,000,000 invested in the United 
States economy by the savings banks and 
savings and loan associations in which they 
have their deposits. 

One need only go back to the most recent 
business census of the United States for an=- 
other refutation of the specious monopoly 
charges of the East European delegates. 
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That census showed that there were 3,840,- 
000 independent business firms operating in 
the United States in 1947. It also showed 
that two out of every three businesses are 
owned by individuals. Twenty percent are 
partnerships. Only one business in ten is 
a corporation. Even in manufacturing, 
nearly 70 percent of our business firms are 
individually owned. 

Mr. Chairman, when we do have monopo- 
lies in the United States, they are publicly 
regulated. They are to be found in the pub- 
lic utility field, primarily in the fields of elec- 
tric power, transportation, and communica- 
tions. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is regulated by the Federal Government and 
by 48 State governments and the District of 
Columbia. This system now serves nearly 
37,500,000 telephones of its own—more than 
twice the number it serviced before the war. 
Last year, it spent over a billion dollars in 
new construction. It serviced a total of over 
145,000,000 telephone conversations every day 
of the week. 


HOW THE WORKINGMAN FARES 


Since the propagandists of *the Soviet 
Union and its puppet states like to shed such 
tears on behalf of the workers of the world, 
it would be appropriate to inquire what ef- 
fect the American-type of shared ownership 
has had on the ordinary men and women in 
our society. Take the average income of fac- 
tory workers as an example. Their average 
weekly earnings increased from less than $10 
a week in 1909 to about $60 a week in 1951, 
or sixfold. Real earnings, after allowance 
for rise in prices, more than doubled. At 
the same time, the length of the working 
week was reduced from 60 hours to 40 hours, 
The average family income last year was $4,- 
$20. Half of our families had incomes in 
excess of $3,530, 

Underlying these changes has been the 
continued increase in our productivity—in 
agriculture, in industry, and in transporta- 
tion. In 20 years, from 1929 to 1950, there 
was a 75-percent increase in total physical 
output of all private industry. Taking in- 
to consideration the population increase, the 
average increase in production in private 
industry per person was 1% percent every 
year. This phenomenal increase in pro- 
ductivity represents not only technological 
advancement but growing cooperation be- 
tween labor unions and management. With 
the years, wages have gone up, profits have 
increased, and consumers have more goods 
to buy at moderate prices. 

In 1914, it took the average worker 25 hours 
to buy a ton of coal to heat his house. Now 
it takes less than half as long—10 hours 
and 20 minutes. In 1914, it took 17 minutes 
to earn a pound of bread. Now it takes 6 
minutes. It took 24 minutes’ work then to 
buy 1 quart of milk. Now it takes 9 min- 
utes—about a third as long. 

KEY TO HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 

Mr. Chairman, all of these things have been 
made possible because we have learned how 
to combine technology with forward-look- 
ing management techniques and morale- 
building human relations. And by the term 
“human relations” I mean everything from 
trained executive personnel to relations be- 
tween management and free labor unions. I 
also mean the personal relations that exist 
between foremen and workers, and between 
workers themselves, 

These things have been made possible be- 
cause we have learned how to share the sav- 
ings arising from greater productivity with 
the workers, in the form of higher wages, 
and with consumers in the form of lower 
prices. This, in turn, has bettered our stand- 
ard of living and increased employment 
opportunities, 

This sharing of our increasing output— 
together with a system of progressive in- 
come taxation—has resulted in a vast up- 


ward leveling in the distribution of our 
national income, 

In 1929, when our national income was less 
than $90,000,000,000, 5 percent of our citizens 
in the top income brackets got 34 percent 
of this national income. In 1951, when our 
national income was nearly $280,000,000,000, 
the percentage that went to this group was 
only 18 percent. Or, to put it another way: 
in 1929, 66 percent of the national income 
was received by the 95 percent of our popu- 
lation in the lower income brackets. In 
1951, their share of this much larger income 
had risen to 82 percent. 

Thus, the average income of families in our 
lower- and middle-income groups has risen 
very rapidly. In 1951, one in every three 
families had an income of $3,000 to $5,000; 
another one in every five between $5,000 and 
$10,000. Thus, millions and millions of fam- 
ilies have moved upward into an income 
bracket which permits them to enjoy the 
better things of life. They are industrial 
workers, office workers, farmers—millions of 
whom, in the past two decades, have moved 
upward in the income scale. 

In a moment, I shall contrast this situation 
with what is taking place in the Soviet 
Union. 


RESTRICTIVE ELEMENTS MUST GO 


Now, what is the significance of all of 
this? It is this: if we are to have a con- 
tinuously expanding economy, we must elim- 
inate, insofar as is humanly possible, the 
elements which make for restriction. This 
means the strengthening of free labor un- 
ions so that they can act effectively to as- 
sure that workers do in fact get their fair 
share of the benefits of improved produc- 
tivity. It means giving as much attention 
to marketing and distribution as to produc- 
tion. It means developing competitive con- 
ditions among producers and distributors 
of commodities so that they have no alter- 
native but to pass on the benefits of im- 
proved productivity to consumers. 

In short, we have learned that, to have 
a growing economy, we must eliminate prac- 
tices that place limitations on production, 
such as the division of markets and the re- 
striction of output, whether imposed by 
public regulation or by private arrange- 
ment, or merely by habit patterns which act 
to hold back the progress of production 
and low-cost distribution. 


SOVIET CITIZEN IS TOOL OF STATE 


By contrast, let us look at the promise 
and reality of the Soviet world. 

The political philosophy and the social 
organization of the Soviet system consti- 
tutes a complete denial of those human 
values and concepts which have made for 
freedom and for progress. 

The result is a society with no under- 
standing, let alone respect for the dignity 
and the rights of the individual. He is a 
tool of the all-powerful state. He has no 
political rights. True, there are the trap- 
pings of Western democracy and a consti- 
tution stipulating popular representation, 
the rights of man, and limits to govern- 
mental power. But, as Andrei Vishinsky, 
the authoritative interpreter of Soviet law, 
has put it: “The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is unlimited by any statutes what- 
soever.” Thus we have before us the pic- 
ture of a great nation which, having cast 
off the yoke of an inefficient and corrupt 
monarchy, has fallen victim to an even 
worse despotism. All decisions on political, 
social, cultural, and economic matters are 
made by a few men at the top of the Soviet 
Communist Party If ever there was a 
monopoly, here is one. Contrast this with 
the 60,000,000 people who went to the polls 
in the United States a little over a month 
ago. Of these, over 33,000,000 dared to vote 
against the party in power. 

Let us consider the conditions of the ordi- 
nary worker in the Soviet Union. The or- 
ganizations which call themselves trade 
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unions in the U. S. S. R. have chiefly one 
function: to increase, in the interest of 
the state, the volume and quality of pro- 
duction while lowering the cost of produc- 
tion. Collective bargaining is not among 
their functions and the strike not among 
their weapons. A concrete illustration of 
what this means in the Soviet world has 
been given us by the Czechoslovak Minister 
of Interior, Nosek, In 1951, the Czech coal 
miners dared to ask for the restoration of 
the 5-day workweek which they had enjoyed 
before the Communists took over. To this, 
Mr. Nosek replied that “what was revolu- 
tionary under the capitalist system is re- 
actionary and counter-revolutionary today.” 


SOVIET REGIMENTATION OF LABOR 


Soviet workers have to put up with what- 
ever labor conditions their one and only 
employer dictates. Wages are fixed by the 
governments. So are prices and working 
hours. Labor discipline is strict and any 
breach of its numberless provisions is se- 
verely punished. All jobs are frozen. Leav- 
ing the place of employment without the 
express permission of the management is 
punishable by imprisonment for from 2 to 
4 months or, in defense industries, up to 
8 years. 

Since 1938 every worker has been required 
to have a labor book with detailed data on 
his employment history. This internal pass- 
port enables the boss to control the worker 
effectively at all times. To sum up: Labor 
is defenseless against the monopolistic em- 
ployer—the omnipotent state. It is hedged 
in by punitive legislation. It is under con- 
stant pressure to increase output. 

There is another question that might be 
asked: Has the Soviet system of complete 
regimentation paid off in terms of social 
dividends? Has the sweat and toil of the 
Soviet worker, not to mention his loss of 
freedom, been compensated by a better life 
for the people and by higher standards of 
living? 

HOW: SOVIET WORKERS FARE 

An approach to this question can be found 
by comparing the time it takes a worker 
in Moscow and in some of the free coun- 
tries to earn the necessities of life. Take 
food, for example. A recent study shows 
that it requires 41⁄4 hours of working time 
for a typical factory worker to buy a pound 
of butter in Moscow as compared with a lit- 
tle under 2 hours in Germany, and three- 
quarters of an hour in Denmark. 

It takes 9 minutes of work in a factory 
to earn a pound of potatoes in Moscow. 
Throughout Western Europe it requires less 
than 5 minutes, whether it be in Italy or 
Denmark or Germany. In some of these 
countries, it takes as few as 2 minutes. 

The cost of a pound of bread varies from 
about 14 minutes of work in Moscow to 6 
to 10 in Switzerland, Ireland, Denmark, 
It takes nearly twice as long to earn the 
money to buy a pound of pork in Russia as 
in Italy and 31⁄4 times as long as in Norway. 
For a pound of sugar it takes a little under 
2 hours’ work in Moscow as compared with 
37 minutes in Italy, and 21 minutes in France 
and Germany. 

There is evidence available to show that 
in 1937, the peak year before the Second 
World War, per capita consumption in the 
U. 8. S. R. was as low as in 1928. Indeed, 
the evidence indicates that per capita con- 
sumption in 1937 was not much above the 
level of 1913—the last year of peace in Czar- 
ist Russia. And there is every evidence that 
since 1937 per capita consumption in the 
U. S. S. R. has increased only slightly, if at 
all. 

GROWING DISPARITY OF INCOMES IN SOVIET 

UNION 


While income distribution in the United 
States has been substantially leveled up in 
the past two decades, the opposite develop- 
ment can be observed in the Soviet Union. 
There is a growing disparity in incomes and 
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with it there has emerged a new class 
structure. 

The Soviet Union has developed several 
upper classes. At the top there are the lead- 
ers of the party and Government, the man- 
agers of large enterprises, and well-known 
intellectuals. On the next level are minor 
dignitaries and luminaries. Down below are 
the toilers. Furthermore, the upper class 
may now endow their children with expen- 
sive education and with considerable inheri- 
tance. Soviet income taxes on high incomes 
are low. There appears to be no inheritance 
tax. From a tax point of view, the Soviet 
Union is an ideal place for millionaires. 


THE QUESTION OF EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. Chairman, I now turn to some other 
false charges that have been made against 
my Government. Among them is the charge 
that the United States has tried to prevent 
East-West trade in peaceful goods. The 
truth—stated many times by other official 
spokesmen for the United States, and a truth 
which I assert again—is that the United 
States is not opposed to such trade and has 
not opposed such trade. 

We will not, however, condone the ship- 
ment of strategic goods to the Soviet bloc. 
‘The reason for this is well known. We will 
not permit our trade to feed a Communist 
war machine which has already unleashed a 
military attack against peaceful peoples in 
Korea, and which previously had shown the 
true face of its aggressive designs in the 
Soviet seizure of Czechoslovakia. 

Gentlemen, we are all too familiar with the 
many tirades delivered in the United Nations 
in recent years by representatives of the 
Soviet Union or its satellites on the subject 
of trade controls. 

In recent months, however, the Soviet bloc 
has given a new twist to these tirades. They 
now talk not only about the wickedness of 
Vur security trade controls, while, of course, 
maintaining rigid control over their own 
strategic exports, but they now talk about 
more than this. They now talk about the 
value—indeed, the necessity—of expanding 
international trade generally. Listening to 
the representatives of the Soviet bloc, one 
might believe that the Soviets had now aban- 
doned doctrines which have guided their 
conduct for over 30 years, 


SOVIET TRADE DOCTRINES 


I think we are all familiar with these doc- 
trines. They were set out by Lenin himself 
in his report on concessions at the Eighth 
Congress of Soviets, in December 1920. Said 
Lenin: “Restoration of trade relations is a 
means of making large purchases of machin- 
ery needed by us. * * * The sooner we 
have achieved this * * * the sooner will 
we be economically independent from the 
capitalist countries.” 

That was in 1920. In 1941 a prominent 
Soviet economist, Mishustin, spelled out the 
same principle in greater detail. He wrote: 
“The main goal of Soviet imports is to uti- 
lize foreign merchandise, and first of all 
machinery, for the speediest realization of 
the plans for socialist reconstruction, for 
the industralization of the national economy, 
and for the technical and economical inde- 
pendence of the U. S. S. R. * * * The 
import of the U. S. S. R, is so organized that 
it aids the speediest liberation from import.” 


TRADE POLICY WITH SATELLITES 

That was in 1941. And, 5 years later, with 
the postwar creation of a Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence, Moscow imposed this self-sufficient 
policy—a policy which, need I add, is the 
death of international trade—on the Soviet 
bloc as a whole. In its dealing with its 
east European satellites and with Communist 
China, Soviet policy has been to reorient 
their trade almost exclusively to itself. And, 
in its dealings with the free world, its policy 
has been to limit imports to goods essential 
for reindustrialization and rearmament. 

The extent to which this policy goes has 
been bluntly spelled out in a secret Czecho- 


slovak directive issued in the spring of 1950. 
This directive pulled no punches. It pro- 
vided: (1) Only absolute essentials are to be 
imported from capitalist countries and these 
only when adequate supplies cannot be found 
within the Soviet realm; (2) insofar as pos- 
sible, payments are to be made through ex- 
ports of nonessential goods; (3) to the extent 
that shipping is available, all imports are to 
be channeled through Polish ports and are 
to be carried in Soviet realm ships. 

So much for imports. Now regarding ex- 
ports: (1) Nothing is to be delivered to cap- 
italist countries which is required in the 
Soviet Union or the so-called peoples’ de- 
mocracies; (2) no exports of strategic goods 
are permitted to capitalist countries; (3) 
the peoples’ democracies are to be granted 
priority in delivery of goods required in 
rebuilding of their economy; (4) exports to 
capitalist countries are to be limited to non- 
essential goods insofar as possible; (5) deliv- 
eries of steel products to capitalist countries 
are to be reduced to a minimum; (6) ship- 
ping across West Germany and from West 
European ports is to be reduced to a min- 
imum and, whenever possible, Soviet Union 
or satellite vessels are to be employed for 
overseas trade. 

This history of Soviet trade shows the 
hypocrisy of the appeals made by the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet bloc for an ex- 
pansion of trade between the Soviet bloc 
countries and the free world. 


SOVIET NONCOOPERATION IN WORLD TRADE 


And where has the Soviet Union been 
when the free nations of the world have tried 
to further world trade? 

Not only has the Soviet Union refused to 
participate in projects of international co- 
operation; it has tried its best to discredit 
them, to smear them, and to sabotage them 
at every opportunity. 

So, we may ask, whence comes this sweet 
reasonableness, this talk about trade and 
peace? But, some may say, Soviet doctrine 
and Soviet behavior toward these various 
international organizations and programs 
do not reflect actual Soviet bloc practices 
in concrete transactions. Well, let’s take 
a look at Soviet-bloc trading practices. 

I might refer you to the difficulties my own 
countrymen have experienced in trying to do 
business with Communist Czechoslovakia. 
We have heard a lot about the Soviet-bloc 
countries wanting to trade with foreign 
businessmen. But how do the facts fit in 
with these claims? First, the property of 
American nationals in Czechoslovakia was 
confiscated without compensation. Next, 
the Czechoslovak Government persecuted 
and harassed American firms to such an 
extent that it was virtually impossible for 
them to do business in Czechoslovakia. 
Third, the Czech Government—as have all 
Soviet-bloc governments—declared it trea- 
sonable for its citizens to furnish the neces- 
sary information on trade which is essential 
to the conduct of commercial enterprise. 
Fourth, American charitable and welfare or- 
ganizations were forced to discontinue their 
work. And, finally, American citizens were 
imprisoned without justification. 

This is what can happen to individuals. 
It can also happen to nations. For individ- 
uals the cost can be too high financially. 
For nations it can cost too much in inde- 
pendence, 

Mr. Chairman, I have recalled to you the 
facts of Soviet doctrine and practice in the 
international-trade field. I ask you to ex- 
amine the current Soviet pretensions in the 
light of their behavior. Plainly, Soviet doc- 
trine and practice in this field, to say noth- 
ing of Soviet doctrine and practice in the 
political and military fields, force us to con- 
sider the recent statements of representa- 
tives from the Soviet bloc on this question 
as simply hypocritical propaganda, 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply 
that the United States—as other free na- 
tions—would not welcome bona fide action 
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by the Soviet bloc in joining the family of 
nations that practice as well as preach an 
expansion of international trade. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States always: wel- 
comes opportunities to increase world trade, 
but not at the price of its national secu- 
rity or the security of other free nations, 

I might add that the Soviet bloc would 
find the reception of its trade propaganda 
more favorable if other Soviet activities 
were consistent with it. As it is, this propa- 
ganda falls on skeptical ears because it is 
accompanied by aggression and threats of 
aggression and by subversive activity every- 
where. The Soviets must change their ways 
before any credence can be given to their 
words. And, until they do change, we must 
continue to take with a large grain of salt 
all their current talk about peace and trade, 


POLISH CHARGES 


Mr. Chairman, the United States has also 
been charged with torpedoing interna- 
tional economic cooperation. 

This sounds strange, coming as it does 
from the delegate of Poland, a state which 
has refused to become a contracting party 
to the Geħeral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and which seems to be making a 
habit of pulling out of the few specialized 
agencies it has joined, without paying the 
contributions it has solemnly contracted to 
pay. 

The charge sounds hollow from a member 
of a bloc of states which has established an 
unenviable reputation for obstructing inter- 
national economic cooperation in the United 
Nations in all its forms, These countries 
make it a crime to supply to the United 
Nations Statistical Office certain information 
which most other member nations gladly 
supply. 

All we hear from them are percentages, 
rarely, if ever, a figure that means anything. 
The Soviet bloc has never contributed a 
ruble, a zloty, or a crown to the relief of 
the Palestine or Korean refugees, yet they 
made loud outcries and political capital out 
of their sufferings. These countries refuse 
to cooperate in the work of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and now use the 
Commission only as a sounding board for 
political propaganda. These countries have 
made it a principle not to join in, or coop- 
erate with, the work of most of the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

According to the Polish delegate, the eco- 
nomic state of the world outside of what 
he called his harmonious area is one of stag- 
nation and decline. Mr. Chairman, although 
the Polish delegate quoted copiously from 
the last bulletin of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, it is plain that he did not 
read all of it. If he had, he might have 
seen that in a number of West European 
countries, 1952 consumption is at consid- 
erably higher levels than in 1949, and that 
agriculture and building are making strides. 
He might also have seen the statement that 
in Eastern Europe, despite the continued in- 
crease in industrial production, consump- 
tion standards in several countries, notably 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, show no tend- 
ency to rise. Indeed, in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia—and I quote—“there has been a 
general lowering of real wages.” 


SLANDER OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Finally, the representatives of the Soviet 
bloc have dragged out their shopworn slander 
that American business—or, as they call it, 
American monopoly capital—wants war and 
has forced an armaments race upon the 
world. They say that American capital has 
forced this armaments race on the world 
because of its lust for vast profits. 

Since the concept that the capitalist sys- 
them maintains itself by war is basic to the 
Lenin-Stalin theory of economics, one would 
naturally expect the representatives of the 
Soviet bloc to repeat this falsehood. 

But let us look at vhat war means to Amer- 
ican business, It means price controls, wage 
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controls, and priorities. It means allocations, 
power shortages, shortage of materials, and 
higher taxes. It means wearing out of equip- 
ment, dislocation of markets, conversion diffi- 
culties and reconversion hangovers, reloca- 
tion of plants, the fear that competitors will 
take over their peacetime markets, and end- 
less other headaches. 

Is it surprising, then, that the American 
businessman does not want war, or an arma- 
ments race? Is it surprising, then, that, at 
the beginning of World War II, it was the 
totalitarian countries, and not the capital- 
ist countries, which were most prepared for 
war? 

THE PROFITS PICTURE 

And as to the false charge that American 
business reaps great profits out of the de- 
fense effort, let us look at the facts. The 
only profit that interests businessmen is 
profit after taxes. In this connection, the 
defense effort, forced upon my country by 
the aggression which took place in Korea in 
mid-1950, has already brought about a 29- 
percent increase in personal taxes, a sharp 
boost in excise taxes, a 53-percent jump in 
corporate taxes, and the revival of the excess- 
profits tax as well. 

And now let us see what has happened to 
the actual earnings of American business 
since the Korean war began. Last year, as 
our delegate in this committee pointed out, 
the trend had already become clear. He 
showed that earnings, after taxes, of United 
States business in the first 9 months of 1951 
were 9 percent lower than they had been in 
the same period in 1950, before the defense 
effort had taken effect. He also showed that 
this was true for most industries, including 
those which are generally considered to be 
armaments industries, 

That trend still continues. The figures 
showing the earnings of American business 
for the first 9 months of 1952 indicate that the 
earnings of 510 of our largest companies in 
60 different fields amounted to $3,900,000,000 
as compared to $4,400,000,000 in 1951 and 
$4,800,000,000 in 1950. In other words, they 
dropped 9 percent between 1950 and 1951, 
and they dropped another 10 percent between 
1951 and 1952. 

And what industries showed these declines 
in profits? It is true that the earnings of 
the aircraft and machine-tool industry rose. 
But the earnings of the steel companies, the 
iron and steel fabricators, the petroleum 
companies and the chemical companies— 
that is to say, the industries vitally related 
to our defense program—all of these earn- 
ings fell, most of them for the second suc- 
cessive year since Korea, 

We feel that the facts speak for themselves. 
Their significance will be recognized by any 
fair-minded person who is not so smothered 
in Stalin's dogma that he is unable or unwill- 
ing to see the truth. 


WHO WANTS WAR 


But the real test of who wants war and 
who wants peace is what governments do 
to further one or the other. This assembly 
has tried its best to find fair and equitable 
solutions to the Korean situation. Who was 
it who voted against the Indian proposal— 
_& proposal which represented the civilized 
world’s effort to bring about peace in Korea? 
The roll call against the Indian resolution 
included only: (1) The Soviet Union; (2) 
the Soviet Ukraine; (3) Soviet Byelorussia; 
(4) Czechoslovakia; (5) Poland. Nobody 
else voted against it. They spoke vehe- 
mently against it, both in the first committee 
and in the plenary. 

Mr. Chairman, by their acts you shall know 
them. 

My G®&vernment has repeatedly stated in 
this committee, and throughout the Assem- 
bly, that we look forward to the day when 
men “shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more,” 


Mr. Chairman, we still cling to our belief 
in this prophecy. Above all things we desire 
peace—world peace—lasting peace and the 
world-wide prosperity which that peace will 
make possible. Of course, Mr. Chairman, 
we cannot accept peace imposed on Soviet 
terms and based on Soviet domination. 
When we say peace, we mean peace based 
upon mutual respect among free nations. 

We look forward to the day when all the 
members of the United Nations will be able 
to agree upon a universal plan of disarma- 
ment with adequate control, inspection, and 
enforcement. On that day, we in the United 
States shall be glad to join with other mem- 
ber states in increasing our contribution to 
a widespread program of economic develop- 
ment—a program which might well accom- 
plish the great objectives outlined for us in 
our Charter. I hope that when that day 
comes, all freedom-loving, democratic coun- 
tries will be able to join together in putting 
into constructive use those resources of goods 
and technology which are already available 
to us, but which the obstruction of a small 
group of states prevents us from applying 
to better ends than arms. 

The sooner the world is freed from the 
fear of aggression, the sooner will my coun- 
try be in a position to carry out its share 
in the great program of development which 
we all so desire, 


Jacob Brown Goes to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 30, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Jacob Brown Goes to War,” 
written by Jerome Kearful, and pub- 
lished in the National Guardsman of 
February 1953. 

Major General Brown was a very out- 
standing Pennsylvania Quaker, and had 
a most remarkable military career. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 

JACOB BROWN GoEs TO WAR 
(By Jerome Kearful) 


Militia Gen. Jacob Brown, son of a Quaker 
family and ex-school teacher, believed that, 
in time of war, any device that works is a 
good one. Adding to this concept the qual- 
ities of intelligence and courage, Brown, the 
amateur, stands out as one of the great 
leaders in the War of 1812, a star in the 
murky sky of professional ineptitude and 
timidity that characterized that tragi-comic 
conflict. 

In his first command, Brown gave proof of 
unusual capabilities. Summoned to defend 
the important northern frontier post of 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., against a British 
expedition in the early summer of 1813, 
Brown called out his State militia and made 
what hurried preparations he could. When 
the British debarked and began their ad- 
vance against Sackett’s Harbor, General 
Brown’s defenders numbered some 500 very 
raw militia, a few hundred regulars, and 
some dismounted cavalry. 

Brown’s untried farm boys and clerks fled 
at the first volley, and his regulars were 
yielding. ‘The loss of Sackett’s Harbor would 
give the British a clear road for the invasion 
of New York, especially since the remaining 
American forces in the area a few days earlier 
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had wandered away on one of the desultory 
expeditions that characterized this war. 
Brown’s responsibility at Sackett’s Harbor 
was heavy. 

Jacob Brown, militia general and patriarch 
of his own community of Brownville, knew 
his men, At heart, they were sound and 
loyal. If the militia could be rallied, they 
would fight as well as his regulars. He 
needed a device that would overcome the 
shock and surprise of that first firing, the 
first to which they ever had been exposed. 
He found it. 

“Victory is won” was the stirring message 
that General Brown sent to his militia. He, 
himself, sought out the now shamefaced 
men. How could they let the regulars do 
all the fighting and take all of the credit? 
Would they follow him back to the field to 
complete the rout of the enemy? They 
would. 

Gen. Sir George Prevost’s British force had 
the battle as good as won. Then, suddenly, 
at the head of several hundred shouting men, 
General Brown fell irresistibly on his flank. 
For a few moments, the British resisted des- 
perately, then broke and fied. Militiaman 
Jacob Brown had saved New York State. 

Who was this remarkable man who could 
inspire raw militia to fight on better than 
even terms with the best of the British regu- 
lars though he himself had scarcely even 
heard a musket fired before he went into 
battle? 

Jacob Brown was born in Bucks County, 
Pa., May 9, 1775. The shot heard ‘round the 
world had just been fired at Lexington, and 
young Jacob seemed destined to complete 
the revolution begun by his fathers. For, 
without the genius of this militia general 
to guard the northern frontier, the War of 
1812 might well have been lost and the con- 
tention of many English that the young 
United States should be treated like colonies 
might have become grounded in sober fact. 

Jacob was the son of worthy Quaker par- 
ents who, although they were unable to give 
him more than a rudimentary education, im- 
planted strongly in the youth those invalu- 
able qualities of self-reliance and an under- 
standing of his fellow men.. Jacob possessed 
a keen and alert mind, and supplemented his 
rather meager education by reading the as- 
sorted books that were available to his lim- 
ited means. His self-earned erudition and 
his evident intellectual capacities secured 
for him a position as the supervisor of a 
school in New Jersey before his twentieth 
birthday. 

But young Jacob Brown heard the call of 
the West. He went to Cincinnati, where he 
obtained an appointment as surveyor of 
public lands in Ohio. But the vigorous- 
minded and imaginative young Jacob wanted 
something more demanding of his capabili- 
ties. He went to New York City to resume 
his teaching, and started writing for himself. 

Brown's apt treatment of contemporary 
questions and affairs attracted the favorable 
attention of Alexander Hamilton. While 
holding the post of Inspector General of the 
Army, the eminent Hamilton employed 
Brown as secretary. 

At the turn of the century, while still 
only 25, Jacob Brown acquired land in north- 
ern New York and constructed a family 
home—a building that stands to this day. 
He established his own community—Brown- 
ville—and settled back to a vigorous phy- 
sical and intellectual life as patriarch of his 
area. He entered politics and was elected to 
the New York Legislature. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was only natural, although he 
possessed no military training, that he should 
be appointed a colonel of the State militia, 
When the Warhawks won their point in Con- 
gress and war with Britain was declared, 
Jacob Brown was elevated to brigadier gen- 
eral of the militia. And thus the stage was 
set for that amazingly successful first com- 
mand, the defense of Sackett’s Harbor; a post, 
incidentally, not many miles distant from 
General Brown’s own Brownville, 
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Had Jacob Brown distinguished himself at 
Sackett’s Harbor alone, his success might 
well have been termed a lucky chance. But, 
in the trying months that followed, this 
schoolteacher-and-writer general demon- 
strated that he had a supply of devices that 
worked. Often his natural ability was ham- 
pered and his military operations hindered by 
the ineptitude and confusion of higher au- 
thority. Yet, in the long run, the War De- 
partment found itself forced to rely upon 
Brown. 

Until the spring of 1814, Brown was under 
the superior command of a succession of 
regular officers appointed presumably to carry 
the war into Canada along the northern 
frontier. But, such was the lack of initia- 
tive displayed by Brown's superiors that, far 
from accomplishing this objective, the Amer- 
icans were running into disaster and the 
threat of a large-scale British invasion was 
imminent. The danger was intensified by the 
fact that Napoleon’s empire finally had fallen 
and large bodies of experienced British reg- 
ulars would be free to carry on the war in 
America. In these circumstances, the War 
Department turned in desperation for its su- 
preme commander in the North to Jacob 
Brown, militia general and small-town 
patriarch. For, besides Winfield Scott, he 
was the only general in the North to act with 
courage, purposefulness, and imagination. 
The appointment was deservedly very popular 
with Brown’s officers, militia and regulars 
alike. 

In 1814, General Brown justified the trust 
that had been placed in him by fighting vig- 
orously, holding the New York border intact 
even against Wellington’s regulars. He 
never was given the men, ordnance, or sup- 
plies required for any extensive and suc- 
cessful invasion of Canada. Yet the dispir- 
ited American cause received a new impetus 
from Jacob Brown that prevented disaster— 
disaster that was already regarded as cer- 
tain by many Americans. At the battles of 
Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Niagara Falls, and 
the siege of Fort Erie, American soldiers dis- 
played a gallantry and enthusiasm that had 
been notably lacking under commanders 
other than Brown. Brown himself was 
wounded at Lundy’s Lane, yet he declined 
to relinquish his command. 

With all of his vigorous campaigning, 
much of General Brown’s success as a gen- 
eral officer was due to his concern with 
the practical problems of food, clothing, 
and shelter for his men. In a time when 
transportation was difficult and supplies un- 
certain, Brown managed to set a record for 
the low incidence of sickness among the men 
under his command. Proper living condi- 
tions in camp and suitable sanitary facil- 
ities were matters of concern to him. It 
was a policy that produced results. 

Save for Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, 
won after the treaty of peace already had 
been signed, the War of 1812 records no 
large victory on land for American arms, 
Save for General Brown, the record would 
have been one of complete failure. 

After the war, General Brown remained in 
service. Congress voted him the Nation’s 
thanks and he was presented with a gold 
medal emblematical of his triumphs. Dur- 
ing the course of the war, he had received 
his appointment as major general in the 
Regular Army. He continued in that post 
and, in 1821, was named the supreme com- 
mander of the United States Army. He died 
in Washington, February 24, 1828, at the 
age of 53. 

So ended the distinguished military career 
of a man who, before assuming command, 

no training in arms whatsoever. 
His natural genius enabled him to distin- 
guish himself in the field while professional 
commanders flopped with resounding thuds, 
Schoolteacher, surveyor, author, secretary to 
Alexander Hamilton, Jacob Brown is enti- 


tled to a distinguished place among our 
military commanders. His accomplishments 
are evidence that, given the chance, excep- 
tional naturai ability will succeed where un- 
inspired formal theory and procedures fail. 


———————— 
Complaint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 30, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcor a letter en- 
titled “Complaint,” written by George E. 
Foote and published in my home-town 
paper, the Eugene Register-Guard. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPLAINT 
MONROE. 
To the EDITOR: 

We often read of Great America, but I 
have often begun to wonder if there is very 
many real red-blooded Americans left. 

I am a married-man with six children and 
unable to work on account of asthma and 
bronchial trouble. We are drawing aid to 
dependent children, but anyone that was 
ever on ADC knows when you pay rent, buy 
clothes, keep six children in school, two of 
whom are in high school, and pay what small 
doctor bills you have to-pay, you haven't got 
any money left for operation. 

My wife at present is dying by inches of 
tumor and gallstones, but the welfare of 
Oregon just cannot pay for operation, as they 
haven't got the money. 

But I see by the paper where Ike has given 
Mr. Truman the use of his private railroad 
car from Washington, D. C., to Missouri at 
the taxpayers’ expense. A man that is draw- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars a year and 
all expenses—but this poor Mr. Truman can- 
not afford to pay his own expenses from 
Washington, D. C., to Independence, Mo. 

The United States Government can afford 
to send money over across the ponds to help 
out all the foreign countries. They can pay 
Ike’s son’s expenses over here for the inaugu- 
ration of his father. But there has been 
many a poor boy in Korea that lost some of 
their close relative over here, but those boys 
couldn’t get a chance to come home, 

They can change the laws in Washington 
so that Wilson, the millionaire, can still 
keep his holdings in the General Motors and 
still hold a big official job in Washington, 
but poor people can lay and die in the United 
States and the welfare will say you have to 
be in Oregon 3 years before they can help us. 

I wonder if all this money they are ship- 
ping across the ponds to help out the for- 
eigners, if those foreigners that were never 
on this side are residents of the United 
States, I think it is about time that the red- 
blooded American woke up and compelled 
them to do something for the American cit- 
izens instead of helping the foreigners that 
are ready to cut Uncle Sam’s throat—as it 
has been proven since 1917. 

Anyone is welcome to make an investiga- 
tion at any time of our condition. Would 
be pleased to see this in print, 

Thanking you, 
Geo, E. FOOTE, 
Boz 62. 
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New Deal Spenders Crying Out With Pain 
Lest There Be a Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the spendthrifts are mobilizing and ex- 
pressing deep concern lest the taxpayers 
of this country receive consideration by 
having some of the tax burden which 
they now bear lifted from their shoul- 
ders. There seems to be no outcry be- 
cause of the possible expiration of the 
excess-profits tax, but the very thought 
of individuals throughout the country 
receiving some relief is considered an act 
of lese majesty. 

The people of this country voted to put 
this administration in power to reduce 
and not add to the corruption and spend- 
ing which have been fattening a bu- 
reaucracy over a period of years. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recorp some items that may show 
how the taxpayers feel about the crush- 
ing burden of taxation under which they 
suffer and struggle at the present time: 


TIRED OF TAXES?—JOIN THE IGHATS AND MAKE 
Some NOISE ABOUT IT—THE “I’m GONNA 
HOLLER ABOUT TAXES” CLUB GATHERS MANY 
RECRUITS IN Grass Roors 

(By John S. Cooper) 

Cuicaco.—“I’m gonna holler about taxes.” 

That’s the official battle cry of an indig- 
nant new fraternity springing up in the grass 
roots of the country. It’s called Ighat, from 
the initials of the battle cry. 

You will probably hear more of the Ighat- 
ters around the first of March, when they 
plan a full-scale, double-barreled campaign 
(1) to show people how high taxes really are, 
and (2) to get Congress to do something 
about it. 

John Stuart, chairman of the Quaker Oats 
Co., is spearheading the program through the 
company’s 19 plants with 8,000 employees, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., with 690 retail stores 
in all parts of the country, is joining in along 
with 21 major plants of the International 
Harvester Co. 

Ministerial associations, labor union locals, 
department stores, and chambers of com- 
merce have also given indications that they 
are going to participate in the mass move- 
ment. 

STARTED IN CEDAR RAPIDS 

It started in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on No- 
vember 6 at a community luncheon given by 
Quaker Oats. “We thrashed the idea around 
a bit and everyone seemed enthusiastic so we 
decided to go ahead with it in all our plants,” 
says Mr. Stuart. 

“The average industrial worker in Cedar 
Rapids earns about $3,400 a year, but he has 
to pay almost a third of that, or $1,100 in 
taxes. And $800 of the taxes are hidden so 
he doesn’t think of them. 

“Our idea was to make the tax situation 
visible. We are getting local storekeepers to 
fix up displays of merchandise showing what 
an individual could buy every year with the 
money the Government takes away from 
him.” 

Here are some of the possibilities: Local 
barbers plan signs showing that they could 
cut your hair twice a month for the next 30 
years for the cost of your 1952 hidden and in- 
come tax bill. Beauty parlors could give your 
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wife facials every week for 5 years and perma- 
nent waves once a month for 9 years with the 
same money. 

TRIP TO MEXICO CITY 

The average $3,400 family could take a 
2-week all-expense vacation to Mexico City 
and still have money left over. You could 
buy a 13-cubic-foot freezer and still have $550 
left to fill it to overflowing. Your doctor 
could have provided 11 tonsillectomies, 
514 appendectomies, or the prenatal care, 
birth, and hospital fees for 5 children. 
Your dentist could give you a set of false 
teeth for every day in the week for your tax 
money if you are in the $3,400 bracket. Or 
you could have purchased 60 tons of coal, 
enough to heat a 5-room house for 10 years 
on the tax money. 

Quaker Oats research department has dug 
out the interesting facts that we pay 150 
hidden taxes on a loaf of bread, 206 on a new 
car, 150 on a lady’s hat, 116 on a man’s suit, 
and about 100 on an egg. On a new $10,000 
house about. $2,000 goes to pay for some 600 
hidden taxes. On a gallon of gas, taxes cost 
more than the gas itself, and on a ton of coal 
$15 of the $24 price goes into the collector's 
pocket in one way or another. 

In Cedar Rapids every minister in town 
plans a sermon on taxes, and the two local 
unions in Quaker’s plant, the Distributive 
Processing and Office Workers of America 
(CIO), Local 110, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (A. F. of L.), Local 831, 
have endorsed the program. 


BIG BACKING 


In Akron, the First National Bank is going 
to have lobby displays in its main bank and 
four branches. The Chattanooga Free Press 
is sponsoring the program in the Tennessee 
city. In Rockford, Ill., the Elco Tool & Screw 
Co., Woodward Governor Co., and Mechanics 
Universal Joint Co. are planning tax pro- 
grams. In Tecumseh, Mich., the superin- 
tendent of schools is planning a poster con- 
test in the classroom, and at St. Joseph, Mo., 
the League of Women Voters and the wom- 
en’s church committee are sponsoring a com- 
munity campaign. 

Carnation Milk Co., Cargill Co., and Union 
Oil Co., in Los Angeles, have joined the move- 
ment, and in nearly every city where Quaker 
Oats has plants the local chamber of com- 
merce is interested. 

“This is nonpartisan,” Mr. Stuart cautions. 
“In no way will we say where taxes should 
be cut, which taxes should be cut, or how 
much, That is the job of the Representa- 
tives we sent to Congress. But it is our duty 
to let them know just how we feel about the 
issues on which they must vote.” 

“There is every evidence that the new ad- 
ministration, based on its campaign prom- 
ises, is going to make an effort to eliminate 
waste in Government. But unless the people 
show some indication that they want the job 
done we can’t complain about Congress’ fail- 
ures. Too many wage earners have the false 
idea that people and corporations bear most 
of the tax load. This is a golden opportu- 
nity to save many billions of dollars and still 
not take anything essential away from the 
Nation,” Mr. Stuart said. 

The program in the Quaker plants, nat- 
urally, is much more ambitious than outside. 
Plant contests will be held on the best letter 
to local Senators and Congressmen on “Why 
taxes should be reduced,” with the winner 
receiving prizes and the opportunity to call 
his Senator or Congressman long distance 
and talk to him personally. Wives will be 
encouraged to draw up petitions among their 
friends to Congressmen asking for lower 
taxes. From March 5 to 13 letters will be 
collected in barrels at each Quaker plant and 
then the barrels mailed off to the legislative 
Representatives of that district. 


Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a very appro- 
priate poem which was published re- 
cently by the Washington Evening Star, 
and written by a very talented constitu- 
ent from Chatham, Ill., Eleanor Holbrook 
Zimmerman: 

Korea 
Only their bones are far away 

Fallen in a foreign land, 

Their spirits have come home to stay, 

Could we but understand. 

They have come home to beach and bay, 

They have come home to field and wood, 
And all their dreams of yesterday 

They yield us for the common good. 


They give the seas that ring us ’round, 
They give the forests, and the sound 
Of busy cities all day long 

Forging new and newer song. 


Return again, you thronging ghosts, 
To every pave that knew your feet, 
The hills your everlasting hosts, 
The fields and meadows, lush and sweet, 
The hidden paths that hold no snare 
Shall bid you welcome everywhere, 
For not a place but knows your spell 
And bids you “Hail,” that said “Farewell.” 


Lesson of the Morse Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 30, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter en- 
titled “Lesson of the Morse Affair,” writ- 
ten by Soren A. Toroian, and published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sun- 
day, January 18, 1953. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LESSON OF THE Morse AFFAIR 


To the EDITOR or THE Post-DIsPATCH: 

Well, I hope the many Independents and 
Democrats who voted Republican this year 
are learning their lesson after the Wayne 
Morse incident. 

The removal of Morse from his high com- 
mittee posts is a new low in American poli- 
tics. Here is a man who is a proved legislator 
and has an excellent record as a Senator, 
but because of petty politics the American 
Nation is being deprived of his services. 

Furthermore, it is a brazen and arrogant 
notice to all future GOP doubtfuls that they 
must never follow the dictates of their heart 
and conscience; that the Republican Party 
is all supreme; that you play ball with us or 
you don’t play ball at all. 

The Communist propaganda mills were 
probably delighted to hear of the Morse in- 
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cident. They can tell the world’s people that 
in democratic America you are penalized if 
you dare speak your mind. Of course this is 
fallacious, but in the Wayne Morse incident 
it is correct. 

The Democrats are also guilty of intel- 
lectual dishonesty for not putting up a bat- 
tle for Morse. They stood meekly by and 
allowed Morse to be given the kiss of death. 
I certainly hope that is not the type of 
minority power we have in Congress today. 

Maybe it would be a good idea to return 
Missouri's fighting gamecock, Truman, 
to the Senate, and inject a little spirit in the 
Democrats. 

Soren A. Tororan. 


California Motor Transport Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress made by me before the California 
Motor Transport Association, at Coro- 
nado, Calif., on Friday, January 30, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, out- 
of-State visitors, and fellow Californians, 
your motor transport industry represents an 
important part of our Nation’s economy in 
both peace and war. 

Last November 4 the American people 
voted a change in control of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ten days ago the new adminis- 
tration took office. 

As a free people, we must Keep in mind 
that neither our vote to change control of 
the Government nor the inaugural ceremony 
in Washington automatically changed the 
problems confronting us. 

These remain: The Korean war; the cold 
war elsewhere in the world; a Federal debt 
of $260,000,000,000; a budget presented by the 
outgoing President of $74,400,000,000 in ex- 
penditures and $68,700,000,000 in receipts, 
which leaves a deficit of $5,900,000,000; price 
controls on an economy wherein a number 
of deflationary factors have been at work in 
agriculture and other segments of our econ- 
omy long before either the election or the 
inauguration, and where the bookkeeping 
and administrative costs of price controls 
amount to an added tax on the businessman 
large and small; a civilian personnel of two 
and a half million which is the approximate 
total population of our Nation when we won 
our independence; the multitude of problems 
of a Nation of 160,000,000 people. For these 
problems there are no easy and simple 
solutions. 

There is urgent. need for establishing a 
sound basis within the American constitu- 
tional system for curtailing the past trend 
toward concentration of power in Washing- 
ton growing out of the mistaken belief of 
localities and States that they could expect 
the Federal Government to assume their 
burdens without assuming their powers. 

The Eisenhower election was no narrow 
partisan victory. In most areas of the coun- 
try, President Eisenhower ran ahead of the 
party nominees for Congress and in the 
gubernatorial contests, 
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No bloc of voters or pressure groups can 
claim credit for the victory for it would have 
been won without them and in fact was 
won over the opposition of several such 
groupings. 

Yet, while personal to some considerable 
degree, it was far more than that. For with- 
out the vehicle of a major party nomination, 
the result would not have been the same. 
In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt, a former Presi- 
dent, highly popular, attempted to win with 
a new vehicle and only succeeded in assuring 
the election of Woodrow Wilson. 

Nor could the result have been achieved 
by Eisenhower being the nominee of the 
Democratic Party in 1952. For in such a 
hypothetical situation he would of necessity 
have had to embrace or repudiate the outgo- 
ing administration. Either course would 
have been fatal in the political atmosphere 
of 1952. 

Here is a case where the party needed a 
man, he needed a party, and the Nation 
needed both. 

Now the new President needs the prayerful 
support of all Americans regardless of parti- 
san affiliation. The next 4 years are crucial 
ones in the struggle to maintain a free world 
of free men, 

As a Nation we can no more return to 
isolation than an adult can return to child- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the recol- 
lection may be. 

For better or for worse we now live in the 
age of the airplane and atomic power. We 
cannot be complacent while nation after na- 
tion in Europe or in Asia gets dragged behind 
the Communist iron curtain. In the past 
7 years the Communist world has grown from 
less than 200,000,000 people to over 800,000,- 
000. This is at the rate of almost 100,000,000 
people a year. 

At such a continuing rate, we would find 
ourselves within a decade as an isolated 
island in a totalitarian Communist world. 
As such our freedom would be critically en- 
dangered and the struggle for survival would 
bring vast changés in our political and 
economic life. 

Those in the ranks of organized and unor- 
ganized labor have as great a stake in our 
American way of life as does any businessman 
or farmer. The Communist slave camps and 
salt mines are filled with former workers and 
trade unionists who failed to follow the party 
line. 

Catholic, Jew, and Protestant alike have an 
equal stake in the maintenance of our free 
institutions, for communism with equal bru- 
tality will liquidate them all without mercy. 

What we desperately need now is leader- 
ship, not alone in government but in labor, 
business, agriculture, education, religion, and 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, which will help find ways to reach areas 
of agreement rather than to preach class war- 
fare, religious controversy, or bitter partisan- 
ship. 

We are partners in the greatest enterprise 
on earth, the capacity of men and women 
to maintain a political and economic system 
without surrendering their freedom to a Gov- 
ernment which would become the master 
rather than the servant of the people. 

We have embarked upon a long journey 
under a competent captain. Each has his 
job to do. We will have both good weather 
and bad. When we are navigating in dan- 
gerous waters, our Ship of State may be 
further endangered by storms of hurricane 
proportions. We may be called upon to res- 
cue survivors from ships that have gone down 
because they were not as sturdy as ours or 
perhaps not as fortunate. There will be 
other ships with dead engines or rudders to 
which we must cast a line to salvage them 
from disaster. 

It is no trip for fair weather sailors and 
hysterical passengers who offer nothing but 
a contribution to panic or chronic seasick- 


ness. Above all the captain needs stout 
hearts and willing hands for the survival of 
every man, woman, and child aboard is at 
stake. 

For over 244 years we have been engaged 
in a war in Korea. We are there as part of 
a United Nations force to resist aggression 
which was Communist planned and executed. 

There are 60 members of the United Na- 
tions. Only 17 have contributed any fight- 
ing forces to Korea and all of them, other 
than the United States, have sent less than 
35,000 men. This Nation alone has furnished 
more than 350,000 men. Our casualties alone 
are approximately 130,000 and represent 95 
percent of those suffered by United Nations 
members. This is not effective collective 
security in action. This more than 90 per- 
cent contribution by the American people 
must not be allowed to stand as a precedent 
if other aggression breaks out elsewhere in 
the world. 

Those in the former administration and 
in the United Nations who have tolerated 
this stalemate, paid for mostly in American 
and Republic of Korea blood, have held to 
the argument that the only alternative to 
the costly stalemate was an all-out invasion 
of Communist China by American forces, 
who by then would be left without allies 
save for the Republic of Korea and the Re- 
public of China on Formosa. This is neither 
the only alternative nor an acceptable onë. 

We are not helpless puppets who have to 
perform according to the string pulling by 
men in the Kremlin. With prayer, fortitude, 
and intelligent planning we can take the 
initiative from the Communists’ world and 
securely place it in the hands of the free 
world. 

The Government of the United States 
should first propound some basic questions 
to the membership of the United Nations, 
on the assumption that the U. N. wants to 
be an organization devoted to international 
law and order rather than an international 
debating society. I hope Secretary of State 
Dulles will propound these questions to our 
United Nations associates: 

1. Communist aggression having taken 
place on June 25, 1950, across the thirty- 
eighth parallel and the United Nations havy- 
ing called on their members to refrain from 
assisting the aggressor and having asked all 
members to furnish forces to resist the 
aggression, how can you justify— 

(a) Forty-three of the sixty nations send- 
ing not a single person to help resist the 
aggression? 

(b) This Nation alone furnishing 90 per- 
cent of the United Nations manpower and 
suffering 95 percent of the casualties suf- 
fered by member nations? 

(c) The Soviet Union continuing to sit in 
the organization when it has given moral 
support to the aggressors and furnished them 
with the implements of war which have in- 
flicted such casualties upon us and the Re- 
public of Korea and, if successful, would 
have destroyed the United Nations itself? 

2. Let us find out now, before another 
aggression breaks out elsewhere in the world, 
just who really believes in an effective col- 
lective security system. The new adminis- 
tration is entitled to know, the Congress 
should know, and the American people must 
know who can be counted on and which 
nations are giving lip service only. These 
questions should be asked and answered by 
every United Nations member: 

(a) Do you believe in an effective collec- 
tive security system? 

(b) If you were attacked would you expect 
to call on the United Nations for assistance? 

(c) Will you now make an equitable con- 
tribution to the forces resisting aggression 
in Korea? 

3. In the meantime, the following alter- 
arivos to the prolonged stalemate are avail- 
able; 
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(a) The acceptance of the offer of the Re- 
public of China on Formosa to send 35,000 
of their best troops to join the other con- 
tributing United Nations members in Korea. 
This would double the number of United 
Nations—other than United States—forces 
in Korea. 

(b) Continue and accelerate under Gen- 
eral Taylor the program of General Van Fleet 
for the training of additional Korean forces 
until they and their Asiatic allies can man 
the front against communism in Korea. 

(c) Place a complete naval blockade on 
the China coast and prevent all contraband 
from entering that country by sea as long as 
Communist China remains an aggressor in 
Korea. 

(d) Release the Republic of China from 
the present neutralization policy which pre- 
vents commando-type raids by Chinese Na- 
tionalists against the China coast. This 
would enable the Nationalists to contact and 
supply the anti-Communist guerrillas in 
China, cause the Communists to use more 
men and equipment to guard their long 
coastline, thus lessening that available 
against us in Korea, give renewed hope to the 
Chinese enslaved behind the iron curtain, 

(e) Request all United Nations members 
who have recognized Communist China to 
withdraw their recognition in view of the 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea. 

(f) To serve notice that unless the Soviet 
Union ceases giving moral and material 
support to the aggressors in Korea we will 
request moral and economic sanctions 
against her in the United Nations, including 
the withdrawal of ambassadors to her and 
receiving ambassadors from her on the part 
of every law-abiding nation of the world. 

(g) Combined broadcasts behind the iron 
curtain that the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions is not directed against the Russian 
people but only against their uncivilized 
rulers in the Kremlin who have aided ag- 
gression and endangered the peace of the 
world. 

(h) Recognize that communism contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. It is a godless, materialistic totalitar- 
ian state which can temporarily enforce its 
will by death, torture, and terror, but while 
enslaving men’s bodies it cannot enslave 
their minds and souls. When the moral and 
religious forces of the world are mobilized 
for peace with honor, and the iron curtain 
is penetrated by truth, the restlessness of the 
oppressed will give ulcers to the masters in 
the Kremlin, 

What a terrific force would be released if a 
universal period of prayers for the freedom 
of all oppressed people behind the iron cur- 
tain was offered up in every church through- 
out the free world. If these prayers of 
every faith could be translated, broadcast, re- 
leased, to be carried by the winds or smug- 
gled across the borders, if they could reach 
the people to whom they were directed with 
a request that they join, silently if neces- 
sary, in such prayer—what a great force 
would be at work. Let no skeptic deny its 
power. Not even Stalin would know how 
many of the paraders before the tomb of 
Lenin on May Day were silently praying for 
the destruction of the godless, terroristic 
state and the establishment of freedom in 
the very citadel of world communism. Nor 
would he know if his personal driver and 
bodyguard were also joining in such a silent 
prayer. 

If we use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and gave us our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of the United 
States, there is no domestic problem we can- 
not solve and no foreign foe we need ever 
fear. 
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Student Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Star of Sunday, February 1, 1953, 
published an interesting article entitled 
“Student Exchange Program,” written 
by Donald Michael Rauh. This program 
is the child of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

- There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
(By Donald Michael Rauh) 

It has been somewhat less than 4 years 
now that the educational exchange pro- 
gram has been fighting its own cold war 
against international ignorance. It has 
been a monumental success, thinks Senator 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, father of 
the law that its students from the 
United States and 29 foreign countries to 
study abroad for a year in their chosen 
fields. 

The Fulbright Act, passed in 1946, pro- 
vided that proceeds from the sale of sur- 
plus property could be used for educational 
exchange. 

More than 8,000 students, teachers, re- 
searchers, and lecturers, a third of them for- 
eign nationals, already are alumni of the 
scholarship program. The cost to America 
stands at about $28,000,000—a paltry sum 
in these days of $75,000,000,000 budgets. 


EXPANSION ADVOCATE 


Senator FULBRIGHT now is pushing a pro- 
posal to expand the program, which is to 
last until 1966. Recently returned from an 
extended trip abroad, he brought back with 
him glowing praise from United States Am- 
bassadors in Rome, Vienna, and Paris. They 
refer to the educational exchange idea as 
“the little Marshall plan.” 

There have been many encouraging in- 
stances where America has built good will 
through the Fulbright program. A French 
Minister of Education who studied in the 
United States initiated American reforms in 
French schools. A Moro princess returned 
to the Philippines and established a school 
patterned after the one she attended in Ken- 
tucky. 3 

Burma, which recently passed a law for- 
bidding foreign countries from propagandiz- 
ing there, specifically exempted the educa- 
tional exchange program. 

Invitations to such Soviet satellites as 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia to join 
in an executive agreement for the intro- 
duction of the exchange program have been 
turned down. Senator FULBRIGHT contends 
these iron-curtain countries fear the pro- 
gram as they do the Marshall plan. 

The reception the program has had in 
.the Communist press is another indication 
of its value. In Finland, for example, a 
Communist newspaper attacked the program 
because “it forced Finland to pay for a lot 
of useless barges, snowshoes, and trash which 
the United States has sent abroad.” 


HOW IT WORKS 
What actually happens is that sale of a 


surplus truck or a jeep, which after the last 
war would have been stranded in some re- 


mote part of the world, pays for a student’s 
study ebroad. To ship this surplus prop- 
erty back home or store it would haye been 
uneconomical. Senator FULBRIGHT points 
out that the program is really being paid 
for by the 29 foreign countries to which the 
United States sent military supplies in World 
War II. 

In Turkey scholarship funds have vir- 
tually petered out. Senator FULBRIGHT is 
trying to persuade Congress to allocate spe- 
cial funds to continue the educational pro- 
gram there. Some of the larger European 
countries—Great Britain, France, and 
Italy—have enormous surplus war property, 
so they have taken the lion’s share of edu- 
cational benefits. 

One stumbling block is looming. The new 
McCarran-Walter immigration law has de- 
terred an outstanding Italian scientist from 
coming. to the United States under the Ful- 
bright Act. He refused to allow American 
authorities to conduct the customary 
6-month investigation of his background, 
although it has since been established that 
he would have qualified for entry. Others 
may be kept out of the program by the strict 
provisions of the new Immigration Act. 


EISENHOWER APPROVES 


The new administration is expected to be 
favorably disposed toward the program. 
President Eisenhower already indicated his 
feeling in these words: 

“Because of failures in human relation- 
ships, my generation has suffered through 
two World Wars. The threat of another will 
not be removed until the people of the world 
come to know each other better, until they 
understand each other better. * * * An 
exchange-of-persons program can contrib- 
ute immeasurably to such understanding.” 


Art of Being Happy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Art of Being Happy,” written 
by Norman Vincent Peale, and published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer magazine 
of February 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ART OF BEING HAPPY 
(By Norman Vincent Peale) 


Someone has sent me a clipping that has 
passed from hand to hand. I don’t know 
who its original author was, but what he 
had to say should be read by everyone. The 
clipping is headed “Something to think 
about” and reads: 

“In 1923, a very important meeting was 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Attending this meeting were some of 
the world’s most successful financiers. 
Those present included: 

“The president of the largest independent 
steel company; 

“The president of the largest utility com- 
pany; 

“The greatest wheat speculator; 

“The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange; š 

“A member of the President's Cabinet; 

-“The greatest bear in Wall Street; 
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“The head of the world’s greatest monop- 
oly; 

“The president of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

“Certainly we must admit that here was 
gathered a group of the world’s most suc- 
cessful men. At least, these were men who 
thought they had found the secret of mak- 
ing money. Thirty years later, this is what 
had happened to each of them: 

“The president of the largest independent 
steel company—Charles Schwab—had died a 
bankrupt and lived on borrowed money for 
5 years before his death. 

“The president of the greatest utility com- 
pany—Samuel Insull—had died a fugitive 
from justice and penniless in a foreign land. 

“The greatest wheat speculator—Arthur 
Cutten—had died abroad, insolvent. 

“The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—Richard Whitney—had served a 
term in Sing Sing penitentiary. 

“The member of the President’s Cabinet— 
Albert Fall—had been pardoned from prison 
so that he could die at home. 

“The greatest ‘bear’ in Wall Street—Jesse 
Livermore—had died a suicide. 

“The head of the greatest monopoly—Ivar 
Kreuger—had died a suicide. 

“The president of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements—Leon Fraser—had died a 
suicide. s 

“All of these men learned the art of mak- 
ing money, but not one of them learned how 
to live.” 

This unknown author has pointed a great 
moral for us all. The important thing in 
living is to learn how to live. Living is an 
art, and each of us must master for himself 
the art of living. What is the art of living? 
It is simply living as God meant you to live. 

And how can you find out how to do it? 
There is a book which has told men for gen- 
erations how to live. This book is the Bible, 
and in it you will find a complete blueprint 
of the art of living in every detail. 

“But,” you say, “I've never been any good 
at reading blueprints.” 

Well, that’s what your church or synagogue 
is for. Your minister, priest, or rabbi has 
spent a lifetime learning the particular blue- 
print your own faith recommends as a guide 
to the art of living. Go to your place of 
worship and get the help that’s waiting there 
for you. 

Tomorrow may be too late. If you haven't 
mastered the art of living, all you hold dear 
may come tumbling down about you. The. 
man who has mastered the art of living has 
faith and integrity, and he knows that no 
matter what happens, everything still lies be- 
fore him. 


Elimination of Federal Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


oF Iows 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fifty-fifth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa is now in session and on 
January 23 of this year adopted a reso- 
lution memorializing Congress to make 
certain changes in the field of taxation, 
so as to give several States of the Union 
an increased opportunity to levy addi- 
tional taxes without further burdening 
the taxpayer. 

In order that the Members of the 
House of Representatives may have an 
opportunity to read the Iowa General 
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‘Assembly resolution, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in my remarks, as 
follows: 
House Resolution 3 

Whereas building of roads and highways 
since the inception of our Government has 
been primarily a State responsibility; and 

Whereas every State of the Union has tre- 
mendous problems in maintaining, extend- 
ing, and building highways and bridges due 
to the lack of building program during the 
war year periods; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has al- 
ways collected much more than they have 
sent back to the Siates for road-building 
purposes; and 

Whereas the costs of building and main- 
taining roads and highways have increased 
tremendously; and 

Whereas States have demonstrated they 
are willing, have, and do cooperate in build- 
ing the federally designated highways; and 

Whereas the States sensed the responsibil- 
ity of an integrated highway system as it 
relates to the national welfare; and 

Whereas the States have demonstrated 
that they can build adequate highways; and 

Whereas in many instances, many econ- 
omies can be effected through sole State re- 
sponsibility of building highways; and 

Whereas because of the foregoing facts and 
after due consideration, the Council of State 
Governments in the national meeting De- 
cember 7 in Chicago passed a resolution sup- 
porting this proposition, and the Governors’ 
Conference in the national meeting in July 
1952 unanimously passed a resolution sup- 
porting this proposition: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of the Fifty-fifth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa (the 
Senate concurring), That the Eighty-third 
Congress give serious consideration to the 
question of eliminating the Federal gasoline 
tax and leaving that area of taxation entirely 
to the States; be it further 

Resolved, That attested copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of the Congress of the United States 
and to each member of the Iowa delegation 
in Congress, and that printed copies thereof, 
showing that said concurrent resolution was 
adopted by the Legislature of Iowa, be sent 
to each House of the Legislatures of the 
States of the United States, 


Cardinal McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the re- 
marks made by me at a dinner honoring 
J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, in Los 
Angeles, on Wednesday, January 28. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 


Mr. Chairman, Your Eminence Cardinal 
McIntyre, and fellow Californians, last night 
I left our Nation’s Capital City of Washing- 
ton in order to join with you in honoring a 
distinguished son of California, His Eminence 
J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, who, though 
following Horace Greeley’s advice to “Go 
west, young man,” took his time about so 
doing. 

Though he spent the first 60 years of his 
life in the New York area, he accepted the 
mission to come to Los Angeles while still 
filled with the vigor that enabled the early 


pioneers to pull up stakes in the East and 
to come west to help develop new horizons 
here on the Pacific coast. 

Cardinal McIntyre is the first American 
cardinal from the area west of St. Louis, Mo. 

He is one of four living Americans to hold 
this high office, and during the entire period 
from 1836 to date there have only been 9 
cardinals of American birth and a grand 
total of 25 who either were born or resided 
in our country during that period of 117 
years. In our Nation and here in California, 
men and women of all faiths take pride in 
the great honor which has been bestowed 
on our adopted son, 

Over the library building in our State 
capital city of Sacramento is inscribed “Give 
me men to match my mountains.” Cali- 
fornia’s prayer was again answered with the 
arrival of Archbishop McIntyre 5 years ago. 

He not only was and is an active leader 
in his church but in the city of Los An- 
geles and the State of California as well. 
Our State has been singularly blessed with 
a long line of distinguished native and 
adopted sons from Father Junipero Serra’s 
time to date. They have been from all faiths 
and ancestral backgrounds and have rep- 
resented various phases of life that this 
great and growing population contains. 

Here in America the elevation of one of 
our sons to the college of cardinals is taken 
as a high honor not only to the individual 
upon whom the red hat is bestowed, but also 
upon the community from whence he comes. 

In sharp contrast, in Communist coun- 
tries a similar honor is treated as an un- 
friendly diplomatic incident. Yet, try as 
they may with all the ruthlessness of police 
terrorism, the men in the Kremlin and their 
satellites of Europe and Asia have been un- 
able to permanently purge religion from 
their borders. 

Not burned churches nor executed clergy 
nor imprisoned worshipers have been able to 
assure the masters of the Kremlin of any 
permanence to their godless materialistic 
regime, 

To the contrary, such activities are signs 
of weakness and not of strength. 

The liberty of man may be circumscribed, 
his hands and legs may be chained and his 
body may be tortured, but as long as his 
soul is free to commune with his Maker 
he will never really become enslaved to com- 
munism. The faith of men in their religion 
will still be triumphant when communism 
has become but a black memory in the book 
of ages. The sacrifice of early Christian mar- 
tyrs in the arena of pagan Rome did not 
destroy the faith of others. It but made 
them more determined that here was a faith 
worth dying and living for. 

In their futile and pygmy efforts to de- 
stroy men’s faith and to build a godless, in- 
ternational, totalitarian state, communism 
has turned with equal vigor against all re- 
ligions, including Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. 

It is also fitting and proper that at our 
meeting this evening representatives of our 
free press, radio, and television media are 
present. In other lands where people have 
lost their freedom, communism has seized 
control of these facilities at the same time 
they were attempting to destroy the church. 
Communism cannot tolerate freedom of the 
press, of speech, or of religion. 

So tonight, we are joined as a community, 
not of one faith, but of all faiths, here in 
Los Angeles and in southern California to 
extend our congratulations to a great son of 
the Catholic church and an outstanding citi- 
zen of America upon his elevation to the 
high office to which he has been called. 

A week ago in Washington inaugural cere- 
monies were held transferring power from 
one administration to another. Many more 
millions of Americans had an opportunity 
to witness the ceremonies than had ever done 
so before. They were impressive and to me 
very inspiring. 
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Here in the leading Nation on the face of 
the earth, power passed from one political 
party to another, in peace and good will. 

What is more important is that the cere- 
monies symbolized in another way the vast 
difference between the free world and the 
enslaved. 

Our Declaration of Independence, out of 
which our Republic was born and our Consti- 
tution, which established the structure of 
our Government and the fundamental rights 
of our people, both recognized that we were 
then and are now dependent upon a divine 
providence for our creation and survival as 
a free Nation. k 

It is also significant, I believe, that. here 
in America the change came with the in- 
vocation and benediction offered by those of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 
In addition, a special prayer was a prelude 
by the new President to his inaugural 
address. 

The oath of office I had the honor to ad- 
minister to Vice President Nixon and that 
the Chief Justice administered to President 
Eisenhower were taken with the left hand of 
each resting upon the Holy Bible and the 
right raised toward heaven. What a con- 
trast where overseas seizure of power has 
been accomplished over the bodies of polit- 
ical rivals. 

I only wish the whole world might have 
viewed this peaceful transfer of power in 
Washington just a week ago. We, like the 
Pilgrims, have much for which to he thank- 
ful. 

Great progress has been made in our coun- 
try in recognizing the responsibility that 
each of us has to our neighbor. In the 
Red Cross, the Community Chest, the United 
Crusade and various other activities for the 
building of a better community, leaders of 
all denominations work side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder. On the battlefields in 
Korea men of all religious beliefs are served 
by chaplains who risk their lives and some« 
times lose them with the men they serve. 

It is this spirit of devotion and under- 
standing which makes America the hope of 
free men everywhere. 

A heavy responsibility is placed upon all 
of us who are called to serve our God, our 
country, and our community. 

Two letters have been entrusted to my care 
which, with the permission of the cardinal 
and Mr. Beaton, I would like to share with 
the audience. 

From the Vice President: 


JANUARY 26, 1953. 
His Eminence J. F. CARDINAL MCINTYRE, 
Care of the Honorable William F. Knowland, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

Your EMINENCE: I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my deep regret at 
not being able to be present at the banquet 
which the Catholic Press Council of South- 
ern California is sponsoring honoring you. 

Your selection as a member of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals has brought great honor 
to California and the Nation and I would like 
to extend my sincere congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


From the President: 

W. J. BEATON, A 
President Catholic Press Council, 
Pasadena, Calif.: x 

Please extend my very best wishes to J. 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre on the occasion 
of the banquet in his honor being given by 
the Catholic Press Council of Southern Cali- 
„fornia. Cardinal McIntyre’s spiritual leader- 
ship has been matched by his distinguished 
citizenship, and I join with you in paying a 
well deserved tribute to him. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


It is with real pleasure that T join as part 
of the program here tonight in congratu- 
lating and paying honor to a great American, 
His Eminence J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre. 
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Voice of America to Poland, 
February 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, listed below is a 
transcript of a broadcast being made to 
Poland via the Voice of America, A 
translation of my remarks follows: 


Question. Mr. Congressman, no doubt you 
remember the message to Poland you de- 
livered 2 years ago over the Voice of America. 
Since then, and especially since the election 
of a new administration, you must have sev- 
eral observations which you might care to 
convey to the people of Poland. 

Answer. It is a pleasure to be asked to 
convey my thoughts to the Polish people in 
Poland through the Voice of America which, 
with other free world broadcasters, enables 
them to learn the truth. 

I'll start with reference to a part of Presi- 
dent Elisenhower’s inaugural address. The 
President emphasized the freedom of man 
and the right of nations to be free. He 
pointed out, among other things, and this I 
would like to stress, that, “we will never for- 
get the people behind the iron curtain.” 

Soviet Russia is not a voluntary union, 
like our 48 States. It is an artificial paste- 
up of national groups with no common eco- 
nomic or cultural denominator. Kremlin 
terror holds it together. Speaking of so- 
called satellites, if it wasn’t for the police 
terror enforced by Stalin’s agents on Poland 
and other countries, these nations would not 
tolerate for one moment the iron curtain, 
nor the way of life it forces upon them. 

Question. You are right, and to this po- 
litical terror, what can you add about the 
new economic despotism which is almost 
unbearable to the Poles? 

Answer. That is one of the things I was 
about to point out. Bierut’s last decree 
raised prices and cut wages. It is a new 
blow to the Poles. Prices were already high 
in proportion to poor earnings. The new 
price increase and wage cut add further in- 
sult to the peoples’ burdens, 

Question. In your opinion, Mr. Congress- 
man, what is the reason for this inhuman 
decree of the Warsaw regime? 

Answer. The Warsaw regime makes no se- 
cret of the reason for this decree. It wants 
to drain everything possible from the farm- 
er and each worker. In driving for maxi- 
mum output, it breaks health and saps 
strength. The worker knows that without 
maximum effort, his family will starve. 


Question. How different is the situation in 
the United States? 

Answer. There is no comparison between 
labor conditions of the American and those 
of his fellow worker behind the iron cur- 
tain. Here a man works 40 hours a week, 
His earnings for this 40 hours enable him 
to live well—eventually to buy a car and to 
own his home. He is not forced to work 
overtime at the same wages. On the con- 
trary, for overtime, he is often paid double, 
The employer respects the employee. Pays 
him well. In turn, quality work at maxi- 
mum levels results. In the event of a dif- 
ference of opinion, workers can always turn 
to their unions, which are powerful and will 
always help him. Behind the iron curtain, 
unions play a different role. Over there, 
they are tools of the regime and force people 
to work. 

Questioner. I agree 100 percent with your 
opinion. Anything else? 


Answer. In stressing this terrific dispro- 
portion of wages to prices, and the way the 
worker lives in free countries as distin- 
guished from the way he lives behind the 
iron curtain, it is noted that the worker in 
Poland, although fed with regime propa- 
ganda from morning to night, knows of this 
difference, but does not dare talk about it. 

Question. What do you think of other 
happenings in Poland aside from economic 
whips and political terror? 

Answer. The news about the latest per- 
secution of the church in Poland is grave. 
The arrest of several bishops, and the mass 
suppression of the clergy, with jailings, 
under the most fantastic and improbable 
accusations, points to a growing wave of 
antireligious activity. The cause of this goes 
deeper than meets the eye. 

Question. What is the deeper cause? 

Answer. For hundreds of years, to the 
Poles, God has been their energy and in- 
spiration. The Soviet system drains this 
energy and inspiration by setting higher than 
human work loads, at starvation and slave 
conditions; health gives out, hope fades, 
morale cracks, Used in Russia, the technique 
to destroy men’s souls is now applied in the 
satellites. 

Question. But still, here is the church, 
with its influenze, inspiring the people, keep- 
ing bright their right to think and to be- 
lieve, in a word, keeping their soul alive, 
is it not? 

Answer. Yes. And as far as the influence 
of the church on men’s minds goes, it is 
on this point that the Bolshevik system 
meets its greatest obstacle. Neither jails, 
camps, nor overwork can break a free spirit, 
with its yearning for happiness. On the 
contrary, repression and terror bring resist- 
ance and revolt. In Poland the church is a 
symbol of the heart and the mind, especially 
a symbol of the victory of heart and mind 
over matter. 

Materialistic, Communist philosophy re- 
gards religion as its natural enemy. 
comes the constant fight with the church 
and its influence. This is not a new thing 
in the history of the Soviet system. The 
antireligious movement began at Kronstadt 
(where the Bolsheviks first laid waste the 
churches, near East Prussia). 

Question. Mr. Congressman, how will this 
persecution of religion in Poland end up? 

Answer. In my opinion, this religious per- 
secution shows clearly the Soviets hope- 
lessly involved in trying to break the Polish 
spirit. It shows and will show once again, 
that although the Soviets might break a 
man through hunger and overwork, they 
can’t rip his soul out. That is why I believe 
in Poland and the Poles. I believe in a 
better future for this splendid nation. No 
one here doubts, in the least, that Poland 
will again be free, 


Investigation of Campaign Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last 6 months of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress I served as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures, House of Representatives, 
1952. The committee was given broad 
investigate powers with respect to the 
campaigns and elections of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. In addition, it was 
charged with making recommendations 


Thus ' 
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to the House concerning any needed 
remedial legislation in this field. 

Serving with me on this committee 
were Mr. Rooney, of New York; Mr. 
Karsten, of Missouri; Mr. KEATING, of 
New York; and Mr. McCuttocu, of Ohio. 
As you gentlemen know, committees of 
this nature are sometimes handicapped 
by political differences. I think it is a 
tribute to members of this committee 
that, despite several very knotty political 
questions that came before the commit- 
tee, and despite the differences of opin- 
ion that sometimes existed among the 
members of the committee, these differ- 
ences were not drawn along party lines 
and the committee functioned most ef- 
fectively throughout its life. I would 
like to express my sincere appreciation 
for the excellent cooperation displayed 
by my colleagues of both parties who 
served so capably on this committee. 

While the committee filed its report 
on January 3, 1953, in keeping with the 
dictates of House Resolution 558, which 
created it, there are a few additional re- 
marks I would like to make concerning 
the activity of the committee and its 
staff. 

The duties imposed upon the commit- 
tee by House Resolution 558 were varied 
and considerable. In addition, as chair- 
man I was determined to live within 
our budget and save money if possible. 

Among other things the committee 
did the following: 

First. All candidates in the general 
election were supplied with a copy of 
the pertinent Federal legislation to serve 
as a guide to the candidates in conduct- 
ing their campaigns. The text of these 
laws were accompanied by an explan- 
atory digest which facilitated easier un- 
derstanding of the requirements and 
limitations imposed. The majority of 
the work on this print was done by Mr. 
Sam Still, of the American Law Section, 
Legislative Research Division, Library of 
Congress, and Mr. Still is to be con- 
gratulated for this job. While speaking 
of the Library of Congress, I would like 
to express the appreciation of the com- 
mittee for the excellent cooperation dis- 
played by the Library staff the many 
times we made requests. 

Second. Investigations were conducted, 
upon signed complaint filed with the 
committee by a bona fide candidate, into 
the elections held in the following con- 
gressional districts: 

(a) Primary election, Twenty-fifth 
Congressional District, State of Cali- 
fornia. 

(b) General election, Representative 
at Large, State of Nevada. 

(c) Primary election, First Congres- 
sional District, State of West Virginia. 

Other complaints were received by the 
committee, but they did not establish a 
prima facie case requiring investigation 
by the committee, and, therefore, no in 
vestigations were conducted. Three ad- 
ditional complaints were received too 
late for any action by the committee. 

The committee found it necessary to 
recount the votes in the Twenty-fifth 
Congressional District, California, pri- 
mary election and part of the votes cast 
in the Nevada at-large race. This ac- 
tion was taken by your committee only 
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when no doubt existed but that a re- 
count was justified and that the com- 
plainant was not able to get a recount 
under the laws of his particular State. 
The question of jurisdiction over re- 
counts in Federal elections, both pri- 
mary and general, deserves serious study 
by both the Congress of the United 
States and the council of State govern- 
ments. Many States at present have 
no legal machinery for such recounts. 

Third. An extensive study was made 
by the committee as to the effectiveness 
of the existing legislation in the field of 
Federal elections, and the practicality of 
proposed remedial legislation. A series 
of comprehensive public hearings were 
conducted in pursuance of this point. 
House Report No. 2517 sets out in detail 
our findings and recommendations in 
this regard and I would like to suggest 
that you study this report. I think it 
appropriate to restate here and now 
that our Federal election laws are anti- 
quated and in desperate need of revision. 
Within the next few days I intend to 
introduce a bill for the consideration of 
the Congress in line with the recom- 
mendations made by the special com- 
mittee. These proposals, I believe, merit 
your serious consideration. 

The House saw fit to make $30,000 
available for the work of this commit- 
tee. This was less than the sum used 
in previous years. I am happy to re- 
port that we found it necessary to spend 
only $20,505.82 of this $30,000, and con- 
sequently are turning back the remain- 
ing $9,494.18. I hope that our ability 


to return part of this appropriation will _ 


not be considered by any Member as an 
indication that considerable finances are 
not needed for this work. It was pos- 
sible for us to take this action as we 
planned our program within the time 
and financial limitations obtaining. It 
was my feeling too as chairman that 
every effort should be made to save 
money and I am gratified to return al- 
most one-third of our appropriation. 
The committee felt that this work is of 
sufficient significance to justify in the 
future full time work by a subcommittee 
of one of our standing committees. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee staff members, 
Gillis W. Long, general counsel; Wal- 
ter L. Fitzpatrick, Jr., chief investigator; 
Farley W. Warner, associate counsel; 
Raymond D. Watts, professional staff 
member; Ara M. Hammill and Mildred 
Arburine, clerks; and Margaret Robey, 
stenographer. Their devotion to duty 
earned them the gratitude of all my col- 
leagues on the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures. The 
long hours they put in at the job and the 
conscientiousness they displayed are ex- 
emplified by the excellent results they 
produced. 

House Report No. 2517 deserves the 
full study of each Member of this body. 
It is generally recognized that reforms 
are needed in our Federal election laws 
and this report, together with the printed 
copy of the public hearing of the special 
committee, should prove most helpful in 
obtaining this desired objective. 


Leave Problem Needs Prompt Considera- 
tion by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most controversial pieces 
of legislation directly concerning Fed- 
eral employees is the so-called Thomas 
leave rider. 

It has caused many complex problems 
in the various departments, and it needs 
reconsideration by the Congress at this 
time. 

An interesting editorial concerning the 
Thomas leave rider and a need for its 
early consideration by Congress was 
published in the Washington Star on 
January 20. The title of the editorial 
was “To Correct an Inequity.” 

Since it is of interest to Members of 
Congress and readers of the Recorp, I 
have requested leave to include it in my 
own remarks. The editorial follows: 


To CORRECT AN INEQUITY 


The Civil Service Commission's request 
that Congress repeal the ill-considered 
Thomas leave rider, which prevents accumu- 
lation of leave by Federal employees, should 
be heeded promptly. Repeal is needed to 
make amends for a breach of faith with 
Government workers. It is needed, also, to 
restore in the departments an orderly, equi- 
table system of apportioning leaves. 

As in the case with most riders on appro- 
priations bills, the leave amendment was 
adopted as an economy measure without 
benefit of study or advice by either of the 
Civil Service Committees, It is always un- 
wise to bypass such groups when matters 
of such complexity and importance as Fed- 
eral leave are to be voted on. In taking 
the short cut, Congress overlooked the fact 
that it had promised Federal workers, when 
leave was curtailed by an earlier act, that 
accumulation of leave from one fiscal year 
to another would be permitted. Retiring 
Chairman Ramspeck, of the Civil Service 
Commission, was right in contending that 
Congress broke its word when it approved 
the Thomas rider, requiring employees to 
use up all their leave within the fiscal year 
or lose it. The trouble with this edict was 
that it was manifestly unfair to workers 
in some of the busier offices, where the rush 
of emergency work prevented their taking 
vacations when they wanted to. These un- 
fortunate public servants have been penalized 
for staying on their jobs, while others en- 
joyed rest and recreation. 

The leave rider will remain in force until 
Congress takes definite action to cancel it. 
This action ought to be taken at the earliest 
opportunity. The good faith of Congress is 
involved, 


The Illusion of American Omnipotence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a conden- 
sation of an article which appeared in 
the December 1952 issue of Harper’s 
magazine, by Prof. Dennis Brogan, the 
distinguished political scientist of Cam- 
bridge University in England. The arti- 
cle is entitled “The Illusion of American 
Omnipotence.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ILLUSION OF AMERICAN OMNIPOTENCE 
(By D. W. Brogan) 
I 


I am writing this on the Pacific coast, be- 
fore the election, but in the conviction that 
the result of the election will very little 
affect the problem that I want to discuss. 
Even if the Republicans should make a clean 
Sweep, even if the State Department is 
cleaned out, from the Secretary to the door- 
Keepers, even if the Pentagon is purged from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the leaders of the 
rescue teams who find lost visitors, one prob- 
lem of American policy will remain: the 
problem of the existence, in the American 
mind, of what I call the illusion of omnipo- 
tence. This is the illusion that any situa- 
tion which distresses or endangers the United 
States can only exist because some Ameri- 
cans have been fools or knaves. 

Such a situation may exist because of con- 
ditions about which the United States has, 
and will have, little to say. For America, 
powerful though she is, is not omnipotent, 
A great many things happen in the world re- 
gardiess of whether the American people 
wish them to or not. I deeply regret this 
state of affairs; like Bertrand Russell, I 
would gladly settle for an American hegem- 
ony; but we are not representative char- 
acters, and American hegemony not only 
does not exist, but is not even universally 
expected or desired. 

I should, perhaps, say that the illusion of 
omnipotence to which I refer is not shared 
by all Americans. Nothing could be sillier 
than to attribute to nearly 160,000,000 people 
one common attitude, or to assume, as many 
European intellectuals do, that there is such 
a thing as “what the American people are 
thinking.” Nevertheless, the idea that I am 
trying to describe is expressed by Senators 
and columnists, by candidates, by preachers, 
by people overheard in taverns and club cars, 
in drugstores and restaurants—the idea that 
the whole world, the great globe itself, can 
be moving in directions annoying or danger- 
ous to the American people only because 
some elected or nonelected Americans are 
fools or knaves. When something goes 
wrong, “I wuz robbed” is the spontaneous 
comment—the American equivalent of that 
disastrous French cry, “Nous sommes trahis.” 

It should also be said that I am not re- 
proaching the American people, or even any 
important fraction of them, with the sort of 
mere arrogance that the British displayed in 
the nineteenth century. * * * But ex- 
cept in the Tribune Tower and a few other 
strongholds of the spirit of Jefferson Brick, 
Americans are not overflowing with self- 
satisfaction. 

It would not be surprising if they were 
self-satisfied. For twice, in a not very long 
lifetime, America has redressed the balance 
of history. But for American intervention 
in the first war, it would have ended in a 
draw. But for American intervention in the 
second (which began with lend-lease, not 
with Pearl Harbor), Hitler would have had, 
with his Axis partners, a free hand. One 
result of this would, in the long run, have 
been war with the United States; but that 
long-run consequence matters little in this 
context, What does matter is that what 
stopped the Second and Third Reich was 
American power. * * *# 

And America has not walked out on the 
job. American policy since 1945 has, on the 
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whole, been wise, far-seeing, magnanimous, 
Compare it with the policy of the years after 
the first war, with the policy of the years of 
Harding and Coolidge, and the growth in 
wisdom and responsibility is remarkable. 
Had there not been such a growth, the Krem- 
lin would have won without firing a shot. 

It is partly because the American people 
feel—rightly—that they have used their 
great power generously, that in 1952 they are 
perplexed, distressed, angry, and to some ex- 
tent deluded. * * * 

It is my opinion that one reason for Amer- 
ican distress is the American belief in Amer- 
ican invulnerability and American omnipo- 
tence, 

m 
. s * . » 

That a naive view of the world was dis- 
played at Yalta, and long before Yalta, by 
many powerful Americans, is true. Eyes were 
kept on the conniving British Empire, as they 
are still kept by Colonel McCormick, Mr. 
George Sokolsky, and others—eyes which had 
better have been directed elsewhere. But 
even had those eyes been more prudently 
fastened upon Russia, even had American 
policy been controlled by a Richelieu or & 
Bismarck, some of the present disillusion- 
ment would have occurred all the same. For 
America, the most powerful nation in the 
world, was not omnipotent and a great many 
things in the world were going on and going 
their own way regardless of the views of the 
American people. 

For, great as is American power, it is not so 
great as to quell, by its mere existence, all 
opposition, In the good old days an English 
fleet could sail into the Bay of Naples and tell 
that able Bourbon, King Charles III, that he 
could be neutral or have his capital blown up 
around his ears. In the good old days before 
the good neighbor policy, the United States 
(or the United Fruit Co., if they could 
be distinguished) could lay down the law in 
the Caribbean. As Cleveland's Secretary of 
State said, the flat of the United States was 

-law in America, if the United States chose to 
insist. 

But those days are gone. The United 
States could insist if she wanted to, but at 
excessive political cost. Even that American 
by-blow, the Republic of Panama, can defy 
Washington, up to the point where the safety 
of the United States is directly and indisput- 
ably involved. These facts are accepted. Yet 
a great many Americans, when China gets 
out of hand, or into the wrong hands, think 
this can only be because of some gross error 
or even crime on the part of the official rulers 
of America. Even so simple an explanation 
as that Chiang made the mistake denounced 
in all the military textbooks, and exemplified 
in the careers of Jefferson Davis and of Hitler, 
of commanding at long range and through 
favorites is ignored. People feel that 
Chiang’s defeat (a disaster for America, I 
freely admit) must have been due to Ameri- 
can folly or American treason. People refuse 
to believe that it might have had other, more 
important causes, above all the one admi- 
rably described by Senator Tom Connally: “If 
he’s a generalissimo, why doesn't he general- 
ize?” 

The Chinese situation is, at the moment, 
the most important of these American pre- 
occupations and causes of bewilderment. 
But the sense of bewilderment is visible in 
some American attitudes toward Europe too, 
Why hasn’t Marshall aid won over the French 
Communists—that is, ended a schism in 
French society going back to the Commune 
of 1871, if not to the Commune of 1793? 
Why hasn't it converted Red Emilia, the 
Italian district that was in a violent revo- 
lutionary uproar in Wilson's first term? Why 
is it not certain that the inhabitants of the 
People’s Republic of Germany, after being 
fought over, and driven here and there, and 
after having had their social structure de- 
stroyed, following the disillusionments 
caused by the collapse of the Hohenzollerns, 


the Weimar Republic, and the Thousand- 
Year-Reich, will welcome slogans admirably 
designed for Cincinnati or Oakland? In such 
perplexities there is embedded, at the foun- 
dation perhaps, the illusion that the world 
must go the American way if the Americans 
want it strongly enough and give firm orders 
to their agents to see that it is done, 


mm 
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The Chinese revolution, an event of im- 


- mense importance, is often discussed as if 


it were simply a problem in American foreign 
and domestic policy and politics. The Com- 
munist triumph in China is discussed as if it 
were simply the result of American action or 
inaction, the result of the mistakes, and 
worse than mistakes, of General Marshall, 
Secretary Acheson, President Roosevelt, and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations; and as if 
the Communists or the Russians would not 
have “captured” China had American policy 
been represented and controlled by Repre- 
sentative Jupp—or even, perhaps, by Senators 
Cain and JENNER. 

Is this not to display the belief in Ameri- 
can omnipotence in very striking form? 
What is going on in China affects the oldest 
civilization now in existence, It affects about 
a fifth of the human race. It must have 
roots, deep roots, in the Chinese problem as 
seen by the Chinese. This is no matter of 
a regime imposed by Russia on a helpless 
small nation like Rumania or Hungary. It 
is a historical phenomenon that may turn 
out to be more important than the Russian 
revolution. It may well turn out, also, to 
be disastrous for us and for China. But the 
first thing to notice is the size of the phe- 
nomenon; to notice, for example, that there 
are five Chinese for every two Americans, 
What inherent necessity is there that the 
decision in China is, was, or ever will be in 
American hands? 

It is not only a matter of scale. There is 
distance. China is 6,000 miles from the 
Pacific coast of America. How was and is 
American power to be effectively exercised 
at that distance? I anticipate one answer— 
that Russian power is being exercised, and 
that it was Russian power (in the absence of 
American power because of American folly 
and treason) that took over China, This is 
not demonstrated and in this crude and 
popular form is not probable. But even if 
it were true, Russia is not 6,000 miles from 
China. Russia has had a common frontier 
with China for 300 years, and as Russia’s 
center of industrial gravity moves eastward, 
Russian power gets nearer China and can 
be more readily exercised there. In a straight 
contest for control of China between the 
United States and the U. S. S. R., with the 
Chinese regarded as vile bodies, the U. S. S. R. 
would hold the trumps. To ignore that is to 
show the attitude of mind of those who 
have complained that, at Yalta, F. D, R. per- 
mitted Russia to become a Pacific power. 
Russia was a Pacific power before the United 
States existed. And she was and is an 


Asiatic power, which the United States is. 


not. 
different continents. 
ping are not, 

But the real lack of historical reverence 
and realism is in the assumption that Russia 
took over China as she took over Poland. 
Even if we assume that there is as united 
an opposition to Communist rule in China 
as I believe there is in Poland, the scale of 
the taking-over ought to impose reflection, 
By what miracle was it done? Could Gen- 
eral Hurley or General Chennault have pre- 
vented it? Would a sounder understanding 
of what the Communists were, have pre- 
vented the Communist triumph? If it 
would have, then China is a more torpid 
body, more open to mere manipulation, than 
it is pleasant to think. If so great an event 
as the Chinese Communist Revolution could 
have been prevented by a different American 
policy, China is a corpse on the dissecting 


Lake Baikal and Lake Superior are on 
Vladivostok and Pei- 
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table, as Charles Gavan Duffy said of Ire- 
land after the famine. In that case, Mao 
and Stalin may dissect it and make a mon- 
ster of it like Dr. Moreau in H. G. Wells’ pro- 
phetic story. If it was taken over as easily 
as all that, it will be kept taken over even 
more easily. 

There is some reason to believe and to hope 
that it is not quite as simple as this. We 
are in danger of being obsessed with the im- 
portant and indisputable fact that world 
communism is a real and potent force and 
that it is controlled from Moscow. We tend, 
therefore, to see the hand of Moscow every- 
where and attribute to it an initiating and 
dominant role that may not always be jus- 
titted, © ° A 

But to deny that the Chinese Communists 
are a large, native Chinese party is to fly 
in the face of all the evidence. Their lead- 
ers may be docile tools of Moscow, but that 
doesn’t alter the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munist party which survived the Kuomin- 
tang war against it, which survived the “long 


- march,” is a formidable indigenous party. 


On the record, it seems to have been the 
most formidable indigenous party—the one 
that, had both the United States of America 
and the U. S. S. R. stayed out, might have 
won anyway. 

Could it have been prevented from defeat- 
ing the Kuomintang by the provision of 
“massive and controlled” American 
aid? . - . 

Does anyone think that a continuation of 
what arms aid had been given, or even a 
stepping-up of such aid, would have done 
the trick? The Washington wit who said 
that supplying arms to Chiang was simply a 
roundabout way of lend-lease to the Chi- 
nese Communists was a jester, possibly friv- 
olous; but he was not altogether wrong. 
Lend-lease to Britain, lend-lease to Russia 
was direct and massive aid to coherent, 
united, and combative governments. It was 
not aid to a divided party in a country torn 
and tired by a generation of foreign and do- 
mestic war. More aid to Chiang might have 
prolonged the war; it might have saved the 
situation south of the Yangtse; but would it 
have brought conquest of the Communists 
by Chiang’s forces? 

And how was American aid to be con- 
trolled—except Fy exercising a degree of 
American authority which would not only 
have inflamed the amour propre of the Gen- 
eralissimo, but would have deprived the 
Kuomintang of its last political asset, its 
claim to be nationalist, to represent the 
independence of China? Could the aid have 
been effective without active American par- 
ticipation—without keeping the marines in 
China, without sending in more troops, with- 
out, in fact, involving the United States in 
a greater Korean war? Does anyone who 
remembers the temper of the American peo- 
ple in 1945, from the White House and Capi- 
tol to churches and bars, believe that such a 
policy was politically practicable? 

I have been in America every year since 
1944 with the exception of 1949. I have 
sometimes been twice in America in 1 year. 
I have been in all regions. At no time before 
the Korean war did I find anything like the 
resolution to make great sacrifices to save 
China which alone could have saved China, 
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At first sight, the growing American dis- 
tress at the continuance of the Korean war 
seems to show something very different from 
a sense of ommipotence. It shows, indeed, 
a sense of frustration, dismay, bewilderment. 
To find hundreds of thousands of American 
troops fighting in a remote country 7 years 
after the end of the war, is baffling enough. 
To suffer over 120,000 casualties in such a 
situation is worse. The Korean war is al- - 
ready, in terms of losses, the third most 
serious war in American history. An Ameri- 
can mother lamenting the fate of her son 
is a figure to inspire sympathy and under- 
standing. It is natural that the American 
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people should want, not on any terms but 
on some terms, an end to the Korean war. 

But in addition to this common and natu- 
ral sentiment, there is another American 
attitude that is less defensible and decidedly 
dangerous. It might be likened to the atti- 
tude of the prosperous and pompous citi- 
zen who, in a jam, firmly tells the cops, 
“You can’t do that to me.” Many, very 
many Americans, it seems to me, find it in- 
conceivable that an American policy, an- 
nounced and carried out by the American 
Government, acting with the support of the 
American people, does not immediately suc- 
ceed. If it does not, this, they feel, must 
be because of stupidity or treason. That 
the Chinese Communist government should 
defy—and successfully defy—the policy of 
the United States, seems to them to fly in 
the face of a truth which they hold to be 
self-evident. 

Yet such situations exist and may well 
continue to exist. * * 

What Americans are apne today is one 
of the normal prices of being a great power, 
of bearing the burdens as well as enjoying 
the advantages of power. 

I have no intention of minimizing the 
horror of the Korean war. I was in New 
York in December 1950, when it was still 
not certain that the marines would get out 
of the trap sprung on them in North Korea— 
when, indeed, it was not certain that many 
of them would ever get home. I felt pas- 
sionately with the American people. And 
the situation is not purely American. In 
a year and a half, my eldest son will be 
in the Army and may be in Malaya or Korea. 
It is a painful story. But it is an old one. 
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Another aspect of the “you can’t do this 
to me” mentality—which, in turn, is an 
aspect of the illusion of omnipotence—can 
best be studied in the writings of Mr. David 
Lawrence of the United States News & 
World Report. To Mr. Lawrence the Korean 
war, the loss of American lives in it, is not 
merely painful but unendurable. It must 
be put an end to, and one of the methods 
suggested has a real interest—to me a path- 
ological interest. If I understand Mr. Law- 
rence aright, in order to diminish Commu- 
nist pressures on the Americans in Korea, 
Poles and Czechs are to be encouraged to 
acts of sabotage if not of active revolt, and 
a resistance movement to be subsidized, with 
a view to diverting Russian or other Com- 
munist resources from Korea—that is, from 
the Americans in Korea, 


It is obvious that Mr. Lawrence does not 
know very much about resistance move- 
ments, or the means open to a totally ruth- 
less government to repress resistance move- 
ments. He may have heard of Lidice, of 
Warsaw, even of Oradour-sur-Glane. But 
the meaning of those episodes is lost on him 
(and on many other Americans). To save 
the lives of Americans, to relieve this new 
and heavy but not intolerable pressure on 
American society, Poles and Czechs are to 
risk—for themselves and for their families 
and, if it comes to a pitch, for their coun- 
tries—total destruction, the execution of hos- 
tages, the annihilation of whole villages, pos- 
sibly the fate of the peoples of the three 
Baltic states, of whom we do not even know 
that, as nations, Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia exist any longer. 

These nations, and more especially the 
Poles, have undergone experiences that not 
one home-staying American in a hundred 
thousand, perhaps in a million, can really 
comprehend. The liberation of Poland, on 
these terms, might mean the end of Po- 
land. And the Poles are not even promised 
liberation; merely the satisfaction of annoy- 
ing the Russians and relieving the Amer- 
icans. If the United States were in mortal 
danger, patriotic Poles might be willing to 


take great risks to aid her, since in Amer- 
ican survival the only hope of freedom lies, 
But she is not in mortal danger; she is in 
what a Pole who has known first German, 
then Russian rule, can hardly regard as 
more than acute discomfort. To ask the 
Poles to act, at such risks, to diminish this 
discomfort is something pardonable only sar 
the grounds of invincible ignorance. * * 

For it should be evident that only if the 
United States is willing, in a reasonably 
short time, to undertake, by general war, 
the liberation of the captive nations, has 
any American any business urging kinds of 
resistance which can pay only in the event of 
a general—and successful—war. * * * 

This is not to say that everything possible 
should not be done to keep alive hope, the 
western tradition, the national tradition in 
the captive nations. A anently hostile 
Poland or Czechoslovakia is a double weak- 
ness for the U. 8. S. R., a possible future mil- 
itary weakness and a present propaganda 
weakness. But there is a world between the 
policy advocated by John Foster Dulles and 
that advocated by those Americans who say, 
“This can’t goon.” It may, and no amount 
of asserting that it can’t will alter the fact 

When policies are advocated on the ground 
that they will save the lives of American 
boys, the implication sometimes seems to be 
that only the lives of American boys really 
count. It is often forgotten, in this world 
of short memories, that one justification of 
Yalta, the coaxing and bribing of Stalin to 
enter the Japanese War, was the saving of 
the lives of American boys. * * 

These are hard sayings and they are nega- 
tive sayings. But they may not be useless 
all the same. Only by constant vigilance, 
prudence, willingness to take the long view 
and to assess the situation, even in its most 
unpleasant, frustrating, and dangerous as- 
pects, can American policy succeed—succeed 
in preserving the freedom of the United 
States and the freedom of other nations, as a 
means to that end. There are no quick, sure 
recipes for security and power. The Krem- 
lin hasn’t got them; the White House will 
not have them either. This means that 
the American people will have to learn a 
great many new attitudes. (They learn fast, 
as the history of the world since 1939 shows.) 
‘They will have to learn that, even in election 
years, the world cannot be altered overnight 
by a speech or a platform. Only by accept- 
ing this depressing truth can American 
power, great, flexible, and beneficent as it 
is, be used to full advantage. 


Tercentenary of New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953: 

New Yorx: 300 Years AND ONWARD—ON THIS 
TERCENTENARY, A REPORTER TRACES THE 
GROWTH or THE Crry THat Has EMERGED 
OUT or THE WILDERNESS To BECOME A WORLD 


CENTER 
(By Meyer Berger) 

Three hundred years ago this month a little 
group of leathern-breeched, ponderous, pipe- 
smoking Dutch burghers in absurd high- 
crowned headgear met as the first city fathers 
in an ill-lighted tavern at the foot of Man- 
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hattan Island, at the southern tip of the 
living map that glows a quarter mile below 
this turret window of the Empire State Build- 
ing tonight, a map drawn in running fire 
and with spangles and jewels from the Bat- 
tery to Westchester. 

The island was a sweet-scented paradise 
then. Vagrant breezes carried the heady 
perfume of its dense stands of primitive 
woods and of its massed blossoms far out to 
sea. Wild things crept through its forests— 
bears, foxes, deer, wolves, beaver, chattering 
squirrels, and screaming panthers. In au- 
tumn its skies filled with honking, strident 
migratory flocks. 

If there had been an Empire State tower 
in 1653 it would have looked out not only 
on the molten silver ribbons that flank the 
island shores and on the broad mirrors that 
are its southern bays, but on hundreds of 
streams, brooks, falls, and estuaries now all 
pavement-smothered, yet silently coursing 
around subway walls, around skyscraper 
foundations, diverted but undying. 

The community administered by the 
schnapps-swilling first city fathers held only 
around 800 souls in some 120 crude dwellings 
close to the southern shore. It huddled be- 
hind high tree-trunk palisades and locked 
wooden gates, and its little mullioned win- 
dows went dark soon after sundown. 

That village site is screened from the Em- 
pire State tower tonight by massed steel- 
and-concrete structures that reach for the 
stars with weird, ethereal beauty—buildings 
studded with lambent moonstones; offices 
flooded with incandescent and fluorescent 
light. The cow track and cart road that led 
out of that tiny city behind the tree-trunk 
wall is the string of lighted pearls that runs 
from the island’s tip to its northernmost 
reach—and beyond. It was their bravely 
named Great Highway, a rut through the 
hills and the thick woods. Now it is 
Broadway. 

The ground area of the first 100 years’ 
growth does not show up much from this 
tower tonight. You see only the tops of the 
huge buildings that leap up from it, and the 
twinkling street lights deep down in man- 
made canyons. Under the first city fathers 
the Dutch did not push much beyond Maiden 
Lane, but as they moved they stripped away 
the greenery and the forests, like human 
locusts. They laid the first street armor in 
a lane between Broad and Whitehall Streets 
and named it Stone Street because they 
used stone for the uppermost layer. 

The first formal municipal administration 
lasted only 31 years. Then the English came 
and changed to English forms—aldermen, 
sheriff, and the like—and the Britons were 
locusts, too. They stripped away more trees 
and laid more paving. By 1753 they had 
fashioned a sort of vest-pocket London be- 
tween the Battery and Canal Street. At the 
end of the first hundred years New York had 
2,500 buildings and its population was 15 
times what the first city fathers ruled in 
1653. Even at the end of 200 years, the 
city had crept only as far as Fourteenth 
Street, to the blob of blurred lights 1 mile 
south of Empire State tower that is Union 
Sauare Park, 

New York’s population has incréased 10,- 
000-fold since the first city fathers were 
named in 1653. To these 8,000,000, and to 
the millions more who visit it, or see pic- 
tures of it, or read of it, what does this aggre- 
gate of stone and steel, this city which has 
become the world’s first, mean? 

Each man reads his own meaning into 
New York. To one it means the great art 
center, the world’s greatest concentration of 
theaters, music halls, museums, libraries, 
galleries, 

To the average tourist it is a huddle of 
frightening skyscrapers, gangster hideouts, 
untidy Chinatown, the Bowery, the slums, 
and Wall Street. He carries home that 
picture, 
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The visiting buyer from Eugene, Oreg., 
knows it for its hot spots, for its plush hotels, 
its top-~price eating places, its glittering bars. 

For countless thousands who have fled the 
prying eyes and the clacking tongues of 
small-town neighbors, it is the perfect hiding 
place. It is the ultimate goal for the boy 
or girl eager for a big spot in the theater, 
in radio, in opera, in the ballet, in business, 

To each of these, depending on their defeat 
or on their success, New York has different 
meaning. To many it becomes a second 
home and takes on additional meaning. The 
defeated go down in it, embittered, or flee 
from it and curse it. 

Moving among the city’s slums, you could 
weep for the poor who dwell in them except 
that you know that hundreds will struggle 
up, one day, to the richest mansions on Park 
Avenue and to the quiet dignity of Sutton 
Place. 

You will find comfort in the thought 
that wiser city fathers are aware of the 
tragedies that grow out of the slums, and 
that they have built or sponsored the build- 
ing of cleaner and better housing centers. 

Standing off from the city in the Brooklyn 
and Staten Island ferries, or coming in from 
the sea, your eyes will widen and your heart 
will soften at what the rising sun does to 
the soaring towers that look down on the 
spot where the first Dutch settlers built. 

Then the eye picks out the cluster of new 
United Nations buildings, a ghostly group on 
East River shore at midtown, and sudden 
warmth comes aflame inside. You think 
that this glittering island, grown from wil- 
derness to great metropolis in 300 years, holds 
that one hope for mankind’s ultimate reali- 
zation of peace—reason enough for the exist- 
ence of New York, even if there were no other. 


Drug War in Korea Reds’ Challenge 
to U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
‘Angeles Daily News, published by the 
dynamic Mr. Robert L. Smith and ably 
edited by Mr. Lee Payne, has performed 
an outstanding public service by dramat- 
ically revealing the startling facts re- 
garding an evil traffic in drugs reaching 
clear out to and victimizing our fighting 
men in Korea. Immediate action by all 
branches of our Government and by the 
United Nations is imperative. We sim- 
ply cannot tolerate continuance of the 
situation brought to light by the Daily 
News. We must not tolerate it. 

On January 29 the appended editorial 
calling for action appeared in the Daily 
News. It presents a challenge to all de- 
cent people and nations. I hope every 
Member of Congress will read it thought- 
fully. I am asking the Department of 
Defense for a report and bringing the 
matter to the attention of the President. 
I hope other Members will join me in 
insisting that the evil drug traffic re- 
vealed by the Daily News be stamped 
out and kept that way. 

The editorial follows: 
DRUG Wak IN Korea REDS’ CHALLENGE TO U. N. 

The war in Korea is a United Nations war 

and the drug warfare now being waged 
XCIX—App.——26 


against our troops should become a matter 
for immediate concern and action by the 
United Nations. 

Last May, the United States narcotics 
commissioner, Harry J. Anslinger, made the 
charge before the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs that the Chinese 
Communists were systematically fostering 
drug warfare in the Far East to (1) obtain 
money to finance party activities and buy 
strategic materials with American dollars ob- 
tained in the drug traffic, and (2) to under- 
mine United Nations morale. 

Last March, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s 
supreme command headquarters in Tokyo 
reported that the source of all heroin seized 
in Japan is attributed to China, transshipped 
either through Hong Kong or North Korea. 


NEWS EXPOSES DRUG TRAFFIC 


But it was not until the Daily News began 
a series of articles exposing the ease and ex- 
tent of the drug traffic in Korea, in America, 
in Mexico, that the public began to give se- 
rious attention to the underlying pattern of 
drug warfare. 

No longer is drug addiction a matter for 
concern solely on the basis of its effects on 
the individual. The addiction to drugs by 
United Nations troops, and especially Amer- 
ican troops, is a coldly planned act of warfare 
by the Communists. 

Concurrent with the Communists’ drug 
warfare are the purely commercial operations 
of illicit manufacturers and smugglers the 
world over who are willing to join the ring 
because of their greed for American dollars. 
Even if they are operating on their own, they 
are abetting the Communist cause. 

Last September the French Government 
began a ruthless drive against illegal heroin 
traffickers who were pouring the drug into 
the United States and Canada at the rate of 
up to $145,000,000 worth a year. 

Mexico is a member of the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, but the Mexi- 
can Government so far has not emulated the 
French zeal. 

The Republic of South Korea is itself a 
member of the United Nations, but the au- 
thorities quoted by the Daily News report 
that the Government is obstructing control 
of drug traffic. 

RUSS EXPORT OPIUM TO CHINA 

Russia is a member of the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, but Russia is 
also China’s silent partner and it is reported 
that the Soviet Union is exporting opium to 
China where it is pooled with China’s own 
production for world-wide distribution, 

Turkey, Iran, India, Egypt also are mem- 
bers of the Commission, and they also are 
sources of opium, the drug from which 
heroin is made. 

It is vital that the members of the United 
Nations begin immediately to counter this 
vicious warfare waged against them by ex- 
tirpating the illegal operators within their 
own countries. 

This applies to the United States as well as 
all others, Pinch-penny Congressmen so 
eager to fight Democratic administrations 
that they gladly cut off their noses to spite 
their faces have denied sufficient funds to 
Government agencies charged with policing 
this problem. 

It’s about time the United Nations, singly 
and collectively, stripped the hypocrisy from 
this problem and coped with it for what it is: 
Warfare. 

If they do not, if they continue only to 
make pious and self-righteous denunciations 
while tolerating this illegal business within 
their own countries, they are abetting the 
Communists in their drug warfare. 

That goes for every law-enforcement offi- 
cial and every Congressman in our own 
country. 
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If the United Nations, singly and collec- 
tively, do not act to counter this warfare 
they are making it possible for the enemy to 
establish a world-wide fifth column of help- 
less addicts, 


DRUG HABIT MAKES TRAITORS 

A man enslaved by drugs can be turned 
into an informer, a spy, a traitor in return 
for the narcotics he needs. 

Furthermore, every manufacturer, smug- 
gler, gangster, exporter, trader who joins the 
Communist ring, operating secretly or be- 
hind the front of a respectable business in 
a non-Communist country because of his 
greed for profits, is forced to do whatever he 
is told under threat of being denounced to 
the authorities for his illegal traffic. 

How much longer are the free nations go- 
ing to sit on their hands? 


A New Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial en- 
titled “A New Voice,” from the Newark 
Evening News of January 15, 1953. In 
lauding the qualities of Archbishop Bo- 
land, the editor has struck a significant 
note in pointing out the need for moral 
rearmament. 

The editorial follows: 

A New Voice 

It was appropriate, on the occasion of his 
installation as head of the Archdiocese of 
Newark, for Archbishop Boland to review the 
growth of the Catholic Church in New Jer- 
sey. It is a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment, manifested in a vast mechanism of 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
orphanages and represented by 1,600,000 
communicants served by 1,250 diocesan 
priests in 511 parishes. 

The archbishop recounted the statistics 
with both pride and humility, but it was 
obvious that his first concern is with less 
material matters. The church, he said, must 
have the fidelity of her children to her pre- 
cept, their public honesty and personal de- 
votion to the interests of God and humanity. 
These are not only the requirements of all 
churches, but run to the heart of our civili- 
zation. 

The Catholic Church has grown in New 
Jersey, the archbishop continued, because 
of the integrity, the uprightness, and the 
nobility of her faithful. No less than a 
church does the whole Nation need the sup- 
port of these virtues, if it is to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge of godless tyranny. 
The archbishop wisely warned against at- 
tempting to solve the problems of the age 
by reliance on physical resources alone. A 
dangerous weakening of moral tone is widely 
apparent in America and its repair must be 
the task of all of the Nation’s leaders, tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

At such an hour it is fortunate that there 
comes to the influential See of Newark a 
man with Archbishop Boland’s spiritual 
force and strength of character. His instal- 
lation sermon reveals the presence in the 
community of an eloquent new voice be- 
speaking the qualities that have made this 
Nation great. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower: Thirty-third 


President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been called to my attention 
that the newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision commentators have been referring 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower as our 
thirty-fourth President. I believe the 
article written by a distinguished editor 
of one of the finest weekly newspapers in 
Ohio, the Jefferson Gazette, Jefferson, 
Ohio, Mr. E. C. Lampson, will be found 
to be historically accurate and an excel- 
lent compilation on the service and nu- 
merical succession of our Presidents. I 
commend it as interesting reading and a 
contribution to the settlement of the con- 
troversial question of the numerical 
order of those who have served in this 
high office. 

The article follows: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER Is Nor OUR THIRTY- 
FOURTH PRESIDENT—OFFICIAL RECORD PROVES 
He Is THIRTY-THIRD INCUMBENT IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


The radio and the metropolitan press have 
cited Dwight D. Eisenhower as the thirty- 
fourth man to be inaugurated as President of 
the United States. 

Such is not the case. 

If Grover Cleveland was the twenty-second 
and twenty-fourth man to act as President, 
then Harry S. Truman was the thirty-third 
and thirty-fourth to serye. Neither is true. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is the thirty- 
third citizen to be inaugurated President of 
the United States. 

Our authority for this is the Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774- 
1949, an official publication of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and concurrent resolution No. 
182, submitted by Congresswoman NORTON, 
adopted May 26, 1950, which authorized 
6,500 copies. My copy was presented by Con- 
gressman MICHAEL KIRWAN. 


THE THIRTY-THREE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

1. George Washington, served from April 
30, 1789, to March 3, 1797. 

2. John Adams, March 4, 1797, to March 3, 
1801. 

3. Thomas Jefferson, March 4, 1801, to 
March 3, 1809. 

(Nore.—Many of Jefferson's 11 principles 
of government are substantially those of 1952 
Republicans. Thomas Jefferson called him- 
self a Republican. He died 6 years before 
the first National Democratic Convention was 
held in Baltimore in 1832.) 

4. James Madison, March 4, 1809, to March 
3, 1817. 

5. James Monroe, March 4, 1817, to March 
3, 1825. 

6. John Quincy Adams, March 4, 1825, to 
March 3, 1829. 

(Note.—Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams called themselves Re- 
publicans, as did Andrew Jackson in the 
campaign of 1828. He was elected on the 
National Republican ticket, I have seen one 
of the ballots used in that election, on dis- 
play at the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn.) 

7. Andrew Jackson, March 4, 1829, to 
March 3, 1837. 

8. Martin Van Buren, March 4, 1837, to 
March 3, 1841. 

9. William Henry Harrison, March 4, 1841, 
to April 4, 1841, when he died, Although 


John Tyler did not take the presidential oath 
of office until 2 days later, he became Presi- 
dent the moment General Harrison died. 
The incumbent may die, but the office still 
remains, and the title is automatically con- 
ferred upon the individual designated by the 
order of succession, without the formality of 
any inductive ceremony. 

10. John Tyler, April 6, 1841, to March 3, 
1843. 

11. James K. Polk, March 4, 1845, to March 
3, 1849. 

12. Zachary Taylor, March 4, 1849, to. July 
9, 1850, when he was succeeded by the Vice 
President, who was— 


13. Millard Fillmore, July 10, 1850, to 
March 3, 1853. 

14. Franklin Pierce, March 4, 1853, to 
March 3, 1857. 


15. James Buchanan, March 4, 1857, to 
March 3, 1861. 

16. Abraham Lincoln, March 4, 1861, to 
April 15, 1865, followed by the Vice President, 
who was— 

17. Andrew Johnson, April 15, 1865, to 
March 3, 1869, 

Nore,—Andrew Johnson was impeached by 
the House and tried by the Senate. Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade, of Jefferson, Ohio, acting 
Vice President, presided at the trial. The 
vote of one more Senator would have made 
the two-thirds majority required to sustain 
the impeachment, and Jefferson’s Senator 
Wade would have been the 18th President.) 

18. Ulysses S. Grant, March 4, 1869, to 
March 3, 1877. 

(Note.—The local chapter of the DAR is 
named in honor of General Grant's mother, 
Eunice Grant, a relative of one of the found- 
ers. Caroline Ransom of Austinburg was 
No. 7 of the founders of the National DAR.) 

19. Rutherford B. Hayes, March 4, 1877, to 
March 3, 1881. 

20. James A. Garfield, March 4, 1881, to 
September 19, 1881, when he was succeeded 
by Vice President Chester A. Arthur. 

21. Chester A. Arthur, September 20, 1881, 
to March 8, 1885. 

22. Grover Cleveland, March 4, 1885, to 
March 3, 1889, President Cleveland was 
elected again in 1892 and served from March 
4, 1893, to March 3, 1897. The 4-year interval 
between his two terms did not make him the 
twenty-fourth man to serve as President. He 
was still the twenty-second man to occupy 
the White House. 

23. Benjamin Harrison, March 4, 1889, to 
March 3, 1893. 

24. William McKinley, March 4, 1897, to 
September 14, 1901. 

(Nore.—I attended the inaugural in 1897. 
My father was reading clerk of the House 
and a close personal friend of Governor 
McKinley. That day I saw two Presidents. 
I saw three others at the inaugural of Herbert 
Hoover. I have conversed with two Presi- 
dents and corresponded with four. I de- 
clined an appointment by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt under NIRA, on the grounds that I did 
not know what was expected of me and 
doubted if anyone else did. None of the 
other six Ohio men were called to organize 
under that absurd law.) 

In conversation with Herbert Hoover prior 
to his nomination, I said that he was talk- 
ing with one supporter who was not an as- 
pirant for a presidential appointment. Mr. 
Hoover laughed heartily and replied that 
such was a novelty. 

25. Theodore Roosevelt, 
1901, to March 3, 1909, 

26. William Howard Taft, March 4, 1909, to 
March 3, 1913. 

(Note—In the 1912 primary campaign 
The Gazette supported Teddy Roosevelt. We 
organized the largest Roosevelt Club in Ohio. 
At the Ohio State convention I was named 
as a candidate for alternate-at-large. The 
Roosevelt delegates were supposed to out- 
number the Taft delegates. But Theodore 
Burton, of Cleveland, a Taft man, was named 
chairman. The Taft faction, by adroit fin- 
agling, won by seven votes, thus sending the 


September 14, 
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Ohio delegates to Chicago to support Presi- 
dent Taft, who was renominated.) 

My father was Roosevelt’s personal par- 
liamentarian at that convention. He ad- 
vised T. R. not to bolt the party. But after 
he took that step, the Gazette and its editor 
supported President Taft and the GOP 
ticket. 

It is as logical to argue that if your coun- 
try editor had been elected as an alternate 
at large for: Roosevelt, the United States 
would not have been involved in World War 
I, as it is to claim that General Eisenhower 
is our thirty-fourth President. 

27. Woodrow Wilson, March 4, 1913, to 
March 3, 1921. 

28. Warren G. Harding, March 4, 1921, to 
August 2, 1923. Mr, Harding’s death was 
hastened by the acts of some of his supposed 
friends. His enemies made unjust charges 
for political smear purposes. 

29. Calvin Coolidge, August 3, 1923, to 
March 3, 1929. 

(Note.—Coolidge became nationally con- 
spicuous when, as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, he told the striking Boston police that 
no one had the right to strike against the 
government, The past 20 years of the New 
Deal saw repeated strikes called against the 
United States Government in time of war, 
at the instigation of Lewis and Murray. 
Such action interfered with production of es- 
sential war materials for both World War 
II and the Truman “police action” in Korea, 
Such strikes were in aid of the enemy and 
were treasonable in effect.) 

30. Herbert C. Hoover, March 4, 1929, to 
March 3, 1933. 

(Nore.—Of all the Presidents, none has 
been the target of more unjust criticism 
than Mr. Hoover. He has outlived most of. 
his vilifiers, and now is ized as & 
great administrator and humanitarian.) 

31. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, March 4, 
1933, reelected three times and dying on 
April 12, 1945, shortly after his fourth inau- 
gural. 

32. Harry S. Truman, April 12, 1945, to 
January 19, 1953. 

33. Dwight D. Eisenhower, January 20, 
1953. May he live long and prosper, He 
will justify national hopes for a quick turn 
to sanity in Government, with justice and 
honor. 

(Nore.—All dates are inclusive.) 


Polio Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wetzel Republican of January 
23, 1953, having reference to the use of 
gamma globulin—a preventive of polio; 

Try Ir 


The number of polio cases reached a stag- 
gering all-time high in the United States 
during 1952. Yet 1952 also was the year 
when a practical preventive for polio was 
being developed. 

Large-scale, controlled field studies of 
polio cases were conducted during the past 
summer in Utah, Texas, and Iowa while polio 
epidemics were raging there. Some 54,772 
children, aged 1 to 11, were covered in the 
studies. Half of the children received shots 
of gamma globulin, Half received an in- 
nocuous substitute. - 

Dr. William McD. Hammon, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and his coworkers con- 
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ducted the test, with these results as pub- 
lished in the Polio Post of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 

In his preliminary report, covering a 30-day 
follow-up of the 90 paralytic cases which 
occurred in the 54,722 children who took part 
in the test, Dr. Hammon disclosed that 26 
cases occurred in those receiving gamma 
globulin injections as compared to 64 cases 
in the group which did not receive the pro- 
tective substance. These numbers are sta- 
tistically significant. Dr. Hammon empha- 
sized that marked protection did not begin 
until the second week after inoculation and 
lasted through the fifth week. During the 
second week, the number of polio cases in 
the gamma globulin group was 3, and 
in the control group, 23. From the second 
week through the fifth week, only 6 cases 
occurred in the gamma globulin group, while 
88 appeared in the control groups. 

“In the first week little, if any, protection, 
was observed. Nearly as many cases oc- 
curred in the gamma globulin group as in 
the control group. However, the cases were 
mild and within 30 days, half of them had 
completely recovered as compared to none 
in the control group, Dr. Hammon believes 
this indicates that gamma globulin may, 
during the late stages of the incubation of 
polio, modify the severity of the disease al- 
though it fails to give complete protection.” 

It is safe to say that children can receive 
almost complete immunity from polio for 
5 weeks from gamma globulin injections. 

From the heartening results of the tests 
conducted last summer, one might well con- 
clude that polio has been conquered. “All 
we have to do,” you'd say, “is inoculate every 
child in the country with gamma globulin 
during the polio season. Then the only polio 
cases we'd have would be mild ones.” 

There's only one hitch in this plan for a 
polio-free America. Where are we going to 
get the gamma globulin? 

Whole blood is the only source of gamma 
globulin. And the blood donor program of 
the American Red Cross is now just barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of our Armed 
Forces. With no more blood donors than at 
present, there never will be enough gamma 
globulin to protect all the children in this 
country from dread polio. 

It takes one pint of whole blood to make 
enough gamma globulin for one injection. 
However, life-saving plasma may be made 
from the blood used in the manufacture of 
gamma globulin. 

Right now there are only about 1,000,000 
doses of gamma globulin in the United 
States. Parents will begin clamoring for 
polio protection for their children when cases 
begin mounting in the late spring. Gamma 
globulin probably will be in shorter supply, 
considering the demand, than penicillin was 
when it first was developed during the war 

ears. 

7 How should gamma globulin be allotted? 
With patriotism as the only incentive, re- 
sults of the voluntary blood donor program 
of the American Red Cross have been far 
from spectacular. But here’s a simple scheme 
for allotting gamma globulin which we feel 
would work: 

Each person giving a pint of blood to the 
American Red Cross would be entitled to 
an injection of gamma globulin for his 
children. 

What stronger incentive could there be 
for blood donors than a desire to protect 
their children from polio? Whole blood is 
needed for gamma globulin. Very well, let 
those who give the blood get the benefit 
of the gamma globulin for their children. 

The gamma globulin could be distributed 
through local health units, which would be 
held strictly accountable for the amount 
they receive, the American Red Cross, which 
already has set up its blood-collecting pro- 
gram on a Nation-wide basis, would be the 
agency through which blood would be given, 

We realize there are a number of questions 
which would arise, For instance, what if an 


epidemic strikes in one community? Then 
gamma globulin could be drawn from the 
1,000,000-dose national stockpile. The com- 
munity then would have to pay back over 
a specified period the number of doses it 
received. 

What about large families which need pro- 
tection—say a family of six children? These 
children could be givéh gamma globulin from 
the community pool. The parents could give 
blood over a period of time to pay for their 
injections of gamma globulin. They could 
get friends to give blood, and, too, there al- 
ways will be donors who do not have children 
whose blood can be used to build up the 
community pool of gamma globulin, 

We can’t see that the setting up of such a 
program would be expensive. Agencies for 
distributing gamma globulin and collecting 
blood are already in existence. Certainly as 
parents of children we want the protection 
that gamma globulin gives against polio. 
To get this protection for our children we 
are willing to give whole blood to make 
gamma globulin. We think most parents 
would be willing to do the same. 

Facilities for such a program are already 
set up. One good feature would be the fact 
that a huge stockpile of plasma could be 
built-up for use in any civilian disaster, or 
would be available for use in an atomic 
explosion should war come. 

For the protection of our children from 
polio—is it worth a try? 


Rivals: And a Vote for New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine of Feb< 
ruary 1, 1953: 

RIVALS: AND A VOTE FOR New York—CoMPar< 
Inc GOTHAM TO OTHER AMERICAN CITIES 
Poses A PROBLEM in URBAN MODESTY; THE 
OTHERS HAVE CHARM, HISTORY, OR BEAUTY, 
New YORK Has EVERYTHING 


(By R. L. Duffus) 


The first answer to the question, What has 
New York got that other American cities 
haven't, is that it has more than 8,000,000 
inhabitants. Nearly 1 out of every 20 Amer- 
icans lives in New York City. About one 
out of every dozen lives near enough to come 
in to the theater and get home in time for 
a few hours’ sleep—that is to say, in the 
metropolitan area. 

Henry Hudson didn’t foresee this when 
he came into the river that bears his name. 
Peter Stuyvesant didn't foresee it. Nobody 
foresaw it, Nobody planned it. Geography, 
aided by men who did not always know 
what they were doing, did the trick. Geog- 
raphy produced the harbor, in the right lati- 
tude. Geography made the Hudson naviga- 
ble as far as Albany. Man produced the 


.Erie Canal, running the way the rivers 


didn’t—east to west. Man invented the rail- 
road, which also found it easy to run from 
east to west as well as north to south, 

The harbor, plus the water and rail routes 
running east to west, produced the city of 
New York and made it great. When we 
speak of a great city we may mean size and 
we may mean size plus significance. New 
York is great in size. Only London exceeds 
her in population, and that only by a small 
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margin. But there is also a relationship 
between size and significance. Size is a mag- 
net which pulls in quality—to an extent 
and within limits. 

The biggest city in any country gets the 
best of the theater, of music, of the graphic 
arts, of book publishing, of all sorts of any- 
thing that money can buy. The biggest city 
can outbid other cities on any tangible com- 
modity. It may at times overlook the in- 
tangibles. But it had better not. Nobody 
loves a city that has neglected the intan- 
gibles. 

If we are to compare or contrast New York 
with other cities it must be on this basis, 
If New York is merely a market place where 
a seller—of goods or of services, of genius 
or of dreams—can get more for his wares 
than he can elsewhere the situation is in- 
teresting but not alluring. New York can 
stand up among the cities only if it has 
much to offer for the common man, only if 
it is a place this obscure but numerous indi- 
vidual loves to visit and where he can bear 
to live. 

This principle rules out such measure- 
ments as bank clearings, freight tonnage by 
rail or water, passenger miles in and out 
by all means of transportation, taxable 
values and the taxes thereon, traffic prob- 
lems, school attendance, church attendance, 
average income—and so on. Is this a city 
than can be loved? Let us ask first, Why do 
people love cities, and what cities are most 
lovable? 

A city can be loved for its charm. A per- 
son knows he is going to love it, he is told 
he must love it, he is ready to love it—and 
he does. Of our larger American cities there 
are only two in this category—one says this 
and prepares to go underground for the dura- 
tion, but it is true. These are New Orleans 
and San Francisco. 

During and since the Second’ World War 
each of these cities has grown—San Fran- 
cisco much more, actually and comparatively, 
than New Orleans. But each has kept its 
charm and in each case the charm is twofold: 
First, a deliberate cultivation of the atmos- 
phere and folkways of an earlier age; second, 
and consistently, a refusal to be ironed out 
into any conventional American pattern. A 
businessman in New Orleans will leave his 
office at 10 in the morning for a cup of coffee; 
he gets his business done, even while drink- 
ing coffee, but he will not let his business 
get him down. A businessman in San Fran- 
cisco will not do this, but he will take a long 
lunch and long dinner, and when the text- 
book says be cautious, measure the chances, 
he will somehow remember a miner in a red 
shirt and high boots and stake everything on 
a hunch. 

The businessman in New Orleans does not 
live in the Vieux Carré—the old French 
quarter—but he is proud of it, proud of the 
French and Spanish heritage, proud to be a 
bit different from his brethren in, let us say, 
New York City. The businessman in San 
Francisco does not, as a rule, live “south of 
the slot,” on unfashionable Mission Street; 
he may never take the ferry any more, now 
that the bridges have been built; but he 
loves the fog, and the old traditions, and the 
Ferry Tower, and Market Street at twilight, 
and sometimes, maybe, he sees old Sam Bran- 
nan striding down the avenue, crying “Gold! 
Gold!”"—as in 1848. 

Some persons might wish to add Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston to 
the list of cities with charm. Indeed, these 
communities do have charming spots and 
aspects. They do not, as a whole, have the 
relaxing quality of New Orleans or the gay 
flutter of San Francisco. 

What they do afford is a sense of history. 
Washington is all our Presidents since Wash- 
ington himself, all our national statesmen. 
Washington is war and peace and the growth 
of the Nation; it is oratory and parades and 
drum beats; it is majesty and it is also, 
sometimes, a woodshed done in marble to fit 
the general architectural plan. 
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Baltimore is an outpost of the Old South, 
but it does not live on memories or on ter- 
rapin. Traditions are highly spoken of in 
Baltimore but not worked at very much; 
what keeps the city going are industry and 
commerce. 

‘The charm of olden times is more apparent 
in Philadelphia and Boston than in Balti- 
more. Philadelphia has monuments to by- 
gone days in the restorations now going for- 
ward around Independence Hall. Boston has 
her Common, she has Beacon Hill, she has 
narrow old streets where traffic ties itself 
up in knots at least twice daily. But these 
are large new cities encasing smaller old ones, 
One does not feel in them, as he does in 
New Orleans and San Francisco, the continu- 
ity of old times emerging into new. They 
are loved for what they are—modern, vigor- 
ous places to live and work—not for what 
they used to be. 

There are cities that express power: power 
of human muscles and of money; power of 
machines and inventive and daring intel- 
lects. Such are Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Omaha, and now, perhaps, Los 
Angeles. 

In Chicago one recognizes a fierce, almost 
barbaric vitality. A pedestrian accustomed 
to the rigors of Manhattan streets may shrink 
and feel himself pursued when he ventures 
into Chicago’s loop district. When Chicago 
is corrupt it is blatantly so. When it is in- 
fested by gangsters blood runs in the gutters, 
When it is noisy it roars like a boiler fac- 
tory. Its reform movements, its art, its lit- 
erature, its climate—all are vehement. 

Pittsburgh belongs to the older industrial- 
ism, Detroit to the new. Pittsburgh's golden 
triangle was golden in the wealth it repre- 
sented and produced, but not as a place to 
inhabit; the smoke mixed with the fog in the 
river bottoms and gloom settled down early 
and lingered late in many and many a work- 
ing day. One could—and still can—feel in 
Pittsburgh the Calvinistic quality of indus- 
trialism: the will to let life be bleak if only 
it can also be productive, 

Detroit two generations ago was almost 
sleepy—so the old settlers say. It made, 
among other things, stoves, but in a genteel 
way. Then, with the automotive age, it 
marched out the tree-shaded streets, invaded 
what had been prairies rich with waving 
grass and suddenly, shiny and exuberant, 
proclaimed the new industrialism. And this 
was more cheerful, if possibly more com- 
bative, than the old, 

When we bring New York into competition 
with these other and lesser cities we must 
admit at the start that she lacks two of the 
outstanding qualities mentioned. New York 
is not as a whole charming; she has charm- 
ing neighborhoods and moods but to apply 
the adjective to the five boroughs is ridicu- 
lous. 

Furthermore, New York has no sense of 
history. A few fairly elderly buildings re- 
main. Gracie mansion is one of them. But 
though we have a dignified and active histo- 
rical society, New Yorkers do not revere the 
past. Their inclination when they see an 
old building—or even one not old at all by 
European standards—is to tear it down. 

Mr. Robert Moses, and not the learned 
antiquarians and historians, typifies the 
spirit of today’s New York. Mr. Moses is a 
builder of bridges, tunnels, and highways 
and is rarely or never obstructed by senti- 
mentality. Nor are the great majority of 
his fellow citizens. 

But if New York lacks the quieter quali- 
ties she still cannot be described by ad- 
jectives befitting the noisier and more tur- 
bulent ones. None of these adjectives will be 
true for the whole city, always. 

New York is a composite. She is a mosaic, 
She is feminine in her changing moods and 
phases, brutally masculine in her take-it-or- 
leave it attitude toward all and sundry. 

New York is a view from Brooklyn Heights 
or the Battery; ships coming and going in 
the harbor; the sun setting down a Manhat- 


tan cross-street, making the Jersey side red, 
gold and enchanted. New York is a vast 
carpet of tranquil light as one comes over 
in an airplane after dark. New York is the 
subway, where no charm exists and no his- 
tory, and indeed nothing except the indivi- 
dual passenger’s desire to get out of this 
compressed mass of hymanity and into the 
fresh air. 

New York is the stately apartment build- 
ings on Park Avenue, but it is also rows and 
rows of small houses in Queens. New York 
is so impersonal that unless a policeman 
became doubtful about the matter one could 
sit down in the middle of Times Square and 
eat a can of cold beans with a spoon and at- 
tract little attention. But New York is so 
personal that in his own neighborhood a 
permanent resident usually knows the 
names of the newsstand proprietor, the store- 
keeper and so on just as he would in a 
country town. 

New York is a scene for hot competition— 
for fame, fortune, and other supposedly 
good things of life. 

New York is also a city where millions go 
about their daily work for a daily or week- 
ly wage, always wanting more than they 
have but not in eager pursuit of eminence 
and success. It is a city, like other cities, 
where people like to get through their work 
and then play or rest. 

New York is a sort of anthology of urban 
civilization. The song that any city sings 
she sings. All that anybody can seek for 
that can be housed in steel and cement is 
here, and with it, never lost in all the city’s 
drabness, respect for the striving, combative, 
beauty-loving spirit of man, 


McCarran Immigration Act 
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HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the excellent 
newspaper, the Italian Tribune, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1953. This article is most time- 
ly and informative, dealing as it does 
with the adverse reaction in Italy—and 
similar sentiments prevail in other Euro- 
pean countries allied with the United 
States—to the discriminatory and ineq- 
uitable Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act. 

I trust that the new administration 
will take early action to carry out its 
campaign pledge that the act should be 
drastically revised. The recommenda- 
tions of President Truman’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization point 
the way to achieving an immigration and 
naturalization policy consonant with our 
democratic traditions and faith in hu- 
man freedom. I feel strongly that the 
best interests of our country, both from 
a domestic standpoint and for our inter-. 
national relations, demand that the pres- 
ént act be rewritten at this session. 

The article from the Italian Tribune 
reads: 

AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO ALL OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS 

What we consider distressing news reached 
the United States this week when Msgr. 
John O'Grady, speaking in Rome after a 
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personal investigation of Italian policies, said 
that the recent McCarran Immigration Act 
might influence the Italian voter to cast his 
ballot for the Communists in the coming 
national election. 

We find the statement particularly alarm- 
ing because most of us remember the hard- 
fought battle in 1948 when we were asked to 
write our relatives and friends in Italy and 
ask them to vote against the Communist 
ticket. They replied in the only way they 
knew how by sending the Communists down 
to a humiliating defeat. 

The Italians of course didn't vote out the 
Communist just because of a letter-writing 
campaign, but mainly because they look to 
the United States as the basis of a return 
to prosperity and an honorable place in the 
family of nations. Like many other Euro- 
pean countries, Italy was war ravaged and 
demolished and the end of the war was hailed 
by complete endorsement of the Allies. 

The new immigration law might tend to 
Sway some independent voters but we feel 
that the United States and the United Na- 
tions will again be upheld in the coming 
vote. The Italian voter realizes that com- 
munism is not the answer to his problems. 
Clever propagandists though will literally 
barrage Italy with the cold hard fact that 
the McCarran Act is prejudicial to Italians. 

It is our duty therefore to again reassure 
our friends and relatives in Italy of the good 
faith of the United States. We must point 
out that the McCarran Act has been ripped 
to shreds by many.political leaders and that 
even President Dwight D. Eisenhower prom- 
ised in his campaign a revision of the new 
legislation. 

Letters from us here in the country ex- 
plaining these things to them might more 
than offset any proposed Communist propa- 
ganda. We know, of course, that the Mc- 
Carran Act is far from fair and we see it 
as a direct insult to the many Americans of 
Italian extraction who have made many 
worth-while and humanitarian contributions 
to the American people. 

We must not be upset because of preju- 
dicial legislation. In the United States we 
have the right to revise such laws because 
in the long run the people win. That’s what 
makes our democracy so worth while. We 
feel sure that in our area particularly Con- 
gressmen HucH J. ADDONIZIO and PETER W. 
RODINO, JR., will repeat our pleas in Congress 
for a complete revision of the McCarran Act, 

Our people in Italy must be told that com- 
munism can destroy their proud heritage, 
Faith, and only faith, in American principles 
of fair play and democracy will carry them 
through. We feel sure that they will again 
hear our pleas and vote accordingly. In the 
meantime, we can write to our Representa- 
tives and Senators telling them of our dis- 
pleasure with the immigration legislation, 
No lawmaker can deny a clear mandate from 
his constituents, 


Comptroller General Reports Deliberate 
Illegal Expenditure of Navy Funds in 
Fallbrook Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call attention to an important communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of 
the United States. The charges made 
against the Navy in the communication 
call for immediate appropriate action by 
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both the Chief Executive and by Con- 
gress: 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 30, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAM YorTyY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Yorty: I am enclosing for 
your information a copy of the Comptroller 
General's report to the Congress of today 
with enclosures therein referred to, relative 
to the legality of expenditures by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in connection with the 
prosecution of the suit entitled United States 
of America v. Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict et al., which was the subject of prior 
communication between you and this office, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. YATES, 
Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 30, 1953. 
The CONGRESS: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 312 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 26), directing the Comptroller General 
to specifically report to the Congress every 
expenditure made by any department in any 
year in violation of law, the following report 
is submitted relative to payments deliber- 
ately made, and apparently being made, by 
the Department of the Navy in direct con- 
travention of law after being authoritatively 
informed that such a course of action would 
be a violation of law. 

Section 208 (d) of the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 Stat. 560), 
provides as follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated by this 
title may be used in the preparation or prose- 
cution of the suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, southern division, by the United 
States of America against Fallbrook Public 
Utility District, a public-service corporation 
of the State of California, and others.” 

The lawsuit referred to in the section 
was instituted by the Department of Justice 
at the request of the Navy Department. By 
reason of the prohibition against the use 
of Department of Justice appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1953 in the preparation or 
prosecution of the said suit, the former Sec- 
retary of the Navy requested in letter dated 
August 18, 1952, that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral render a decision as to whether the 
appropriations available to that Department 
are affected in any way by the provisions 
of the above-quoted section. By decision of 
August 29, 1952, B-110945, the Secretary of 
the Navy was informed that the employment 
or retention and payment from the funds 
available to the Navy Department of counsel 
directly to represent the United States in 
the preparation, prosecution, or defense of 
the lawsuit would be in direct contraven- 
tion of law and was not authorized. 

The decisions of the Comptroller General 
respecting the availability and use of public 
funds appropriated by the Congress are by 
statute made final and conclusive upon the 
executive branch of the Government. Sec- 
tion 8 of the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 
208), as amended by section 304 of the act 
of June 10, 1921 (42 Stat. 24, 31 U. S. C. 74). 
(See 5 Comp. Gen. 822, 824; 14 id. 648, 650; 
33 Op. Atty. Gen. 265; 26 id. 609; 23 id. 468; 
22 id. 581.) Thus, upon the rendition of the 
decision of August 29, 1952, it was the plain 
duty of the Secretary of the Navy under the 
law to accept as final, and properly apply, 
such decision. Nevertheless, the Secretary 
deliberately chose to violate the law and the 
Department of the Navy continued and ap- 
parently is continuing the unlawful payment 
of salaries and other expenses incident to 
the prosecution of the Fallbrook suit. This 
was not a passive or inactive disregard of the 


law; it was an active violation with full 
knowledge thereof. In an impossible effort 
to support such action the former Secretary 
of the Navy contended that he is required 
to protect the interests of the United States 
and that his legal advisers informed him 
that the actions taken in the matter are 
lawful. d 

When the Secretary of the Navy requested 
and obtained a decision of the Comptroller 
General it was not left to the Secretary's 
legal advisers to inform him one way or the 
other on the subject matter. The decision 
of the Comptroller General concluded the 
matter—it was final upon the executive 
branch, That is the simple truth of the 
matter and that was well known by the Sec- 
retary’s legal advisers. 

Furthermore, it was not left to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to decide whether prosecu- 
tion of the suit was necessary to protect 
the interests of the United States. That. 
matter was decided by the Congress through 
enactment of the provision under discussion. 
It is fundamental in our Government that 
it is for the Congress to say how and on 
what conditions the public moneys shall be 
spent, and it is not the province of the 
executive or accounting officers to question 
the wisdom of legislative enactments upon 
the use of the public moneys no matter how 
much a different result at times might seem 
desirable. 

For use by the Congress in the consid- 
eration of this report there is attached a 
memorandum setting forth the material facts 
and circumstances in this matter, together 
with a copy of the decision to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy dated August 29, 1952. 

In conclusion I repeat, the action of the 
Department of the Navy in this matter was, 
and apparently continues to be, a willful 
and deliberate violation of the law. There- 
fore, to the extent that the General Account- 
ing Office is empowered to do so it will hold 
responsible officials, and their sureties, finan- 
cially liable for all expenditures of public 
funds determined to be illegal, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


—— 


MEMORANDUM REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL TO THE CONGRESS RELATIVE TO IL- 
LEGAL EXPENDITURES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Navy IN CONNECTION WITH PROSECU= 
TION OF THE SUIT ENTITLED “UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA V. FALLBROOK PUBLIC UTILITY 
DISTRICT ET AL,” 


Section 208 (d) of the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Act, 1953, approved July 
10, 1952 (66 Stat. 560), provides as follows: 

“None of the funds appropriated by this 
title may be used in the preparation or prose- 
cution of the suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Division, by the United 
States of America against Fallbrook Public 
Utility District, a public-service corporation 
of the State of California, and others.” 

The referred-to suit was instituted by the 
Department of Justice on or about January 
25, 1951, at the request of the Department 
of the Navy. It appears that the United 
States owns approximately 135,000 acres of 
land on the Santa Margarita River, Calif., 
presently utilized for the Marine Corps train- 
ing base at Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, the 
United States naval depot at Fallbrook, 
Calif., and the United States naval hospital 
at Camp Pendleton. The purpose of the said 
suit, as appears from the complaint filed 
therein, was to have the rights of the United 
States to the use of the waters of the Santa 
Margarita River declared and the title to 
those rights quieted against the defendants 
named therein. The suit was prepared, filed, 
and conducted on behalf of the United States 
to a certain point by one WilHam H. Veeder, 
then employed by the Department of Justice 
as & special assistant to the Attorney General. 
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The prosecution of the suit by the Govern- 
ment, beyond the effective date of the 
referred-to statutory prohibition, July 10, 
1952, was first brought to my attention in 
communications from various Members of 
the Congress. As a result thereof, under date 
of July 30, 1952, I addressed a letter to the 
Attorney General calling attention to the 
restrictive provisions of section 208 (d) and 
to the congressional inquiries concerning the 
expenditure of public funds in contravention 
thereof. A report was requested as to the 
steps taken in the preparation or prosecu- 
tion of the suit after July 10, 1952, together 
with a statement as to the appropriations or 
funds used for such purposes, and a reference 
to the statutory or other authority therefor. 
By reply of August 7, the Attorney General 
stated that there was no record of any ex- 
penditures from the Department’s appropria- 
tions in connection with the suit since the 
approval of the Department of Justice Appro- 
priation Act, 1953, July 10, 1952; and that 
the Department had advised the Navy De- 
partment it intended to abide by the will of 
the Congress in the matter. 

In that connection there is on file in the 
General Accounting Office a copy of letter 
from the Attorney General to the Secretary 
of the Navy dated August 11, 1952, which 
referred to the restrictive provisions of said 
section 208 (d), and stated that the Depart- 
ment of Justice could not continue to prepare 
for or proceed to trial in the involved suit. 
The letter further stated that the Department 
was advised of the desire on the part of the 
Navy Department and the Marine Corps that 
the case should proceed because of its great 
importance; that in recognition of that 
urgent necessity the Department was willing 
that the case go forward and would be glad 
to qualify Navy Department attorneys as spe- 
cial assistants to the Attorney General; but 
that in order to comply with the will of the 
Congress, the Navy Department must bear all 
of the costs in connection with the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of the suit. 

On the afternoon of August 12, 1952, the 
then Secretary of the Navy met with me in 
my office for the purpose of discussing the 
matter of the suit in question. In that meet- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy stated that he 
had been advised by the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, who was also present, 
that appropriations made to his Department 
for the fiscal year 1953 are available for the 
prosecution of the suit, notwithstanding the 
statutory prohibition in the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Act, 1953, and that in 
reliance on such authority he had proposed 
and obtained the agreement of the Attorney 
General for Navy Department lawyers to con- 
tinue with the suit. I advised the Secretary 
that the General Accounting Office was aware 
of the situation, had not taken any position 
as to the propriety of the suggested action, 
but that the matter was such as to require a 
formal decision. By letter dated August 18, 
1952, the Secretary of the Navy wrote to me 
requesting a decision in the matter. 

In compliance with the Secretary’s re- 
quest, a decision was rendered to him under 
date of August 29, 1952, B-110945. In the 
said decision it was stated that the impor- 
tant question involved in the case was 
whether the law and appropriations made 
available to the Navy Department expressly 
authorize or require that Department di- 
rectly to institute, prosecute, and defend 
action on behalf of the United States in mat- 
ters involving court proceedings. In connec- 
tion therewith the decision quoted perti- 
nent provisions of the Revised Statutes codi- 
fied at 5 U. S. C. 49, 306, 307, 309, 312, 314 
and 316, and section 5 of Executive Order 
6166 of June 10, 1933, issued in pursuance of 
section 16 of the act of March 3, 1933 (47 
Stat. 1517), which plainly vested in the De- 
partment of Justice the power and authority 
to represent the United States in the courts. 
Thus, it was stated that by reason of the 
plain and unambiguous terms of such pro- 
visions of law and in the light of decisions by 
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the courts, the decisions of the accounting 
officers have long recognized the rule that, 
in the absence of specific authority by the 
Congress for departments and establish- 
ments of the Government to resort to liti- 
gation in the courts, in connection with the 
performance of the duties and responsibili- 
ties with which they are charged, it is the 
duty of the Attorney General, as chief law 
officer of the Government, to institute, pros- 
ecute, and defend action on behalf of the 
United States in matters involving court 
proceedings, and to defray the necessary ex- 
penses incident thereto from funds expressly 
provided therefor to the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

It was pointed out that no specific author- 
ity was contained in title IV of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1953, 
approved July 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 523), mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
the Navy, or other law, which would author- 
ize the Department of the Navy to represent 
the United States in matters involving court 
proceedings, or incur expenditures directly 
connected therewith. The decision applied 
the rule to the present case and concluded 
that the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy were not available for the 
purpose desired. 

With respect to the Secretary’s contention 
that the duty of the executive branch of the 
Government to safeguard the property of 
the United States requires that every legal 
means be employed to secure a judicial de- 
termination of the Government's right here 
involved, the decision cited the case of 
United States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 27— 
28), wherein the court said that article 4, 
section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution vests 
in the Congress the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting property belonging to the United 
States, and, that in the exercise of such 
power, the Congress may limit the power of 
the Attorney General to prosecute claims for 
the United States. Of course the primary 
duty of the executive branch is to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed—not vio- 
lated. 

Returning to the specific question pre- 
sented for decision, namely, whether appro- 
priated funds available to the Navy Depart- 
ment are affected in any way by the provi- 
sions of section 208 (d), it was said in the 
decision that— 

“I fully appreciate the deep concern which 
you and others feel in this matter. However, 
the matter has received careful considera- 
tion, and in answer to the specific question 
presented in your letter it must be held that 
the employment or retention by you and 
payment from the funds available to the 
Navy Department of counsel directly to rep- 
resent the United States in the preparation, 
prosecution, or defense of the suit in ques- 
tion, and the defrayment therefrom of ex- 
penses connected with such litigation, would 
be in direct contravention of law and is not 
authorized. Such being the rule, the answer 
is obvious as to why it was unnecessary for 
the Congress to apply the prohibition to 
other than the Department of Justice appro- 
priations. If the rule were otherwise, the 
evident purpose of the Congress in approving 
the provision in question seems so clear that 
I could not approve procedural or mechani- 
cal devices designed to overcome a techni- 
cality in order to circumvent that purpose.” 

Shortly before the decision of August 29, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, my attention 
was called to the continued prosecution of 
the suit by Mr. William H. Veeder, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, and to the 
conflicting information furnished by the 
Justice and Navy Departments concerning 
Mr. Veeder’s employment status, the Depart- 
ment of Justice stating that Mr. Veeder was 
transferred to the Navy Department as of 
August 4, while the Navy Department denied 
that he was on its payroll. Under date of 
August 20, I addressed a letter to the Attor- 
ney General requesting a copy of Mr. Veeder’s 


notification of personnel action or other 
pertinent papers showing the nature of the 
action, if any, which resulted in his sepa- 
ration from the Department of Justice. By 
reply of August 25, the Attorney General 
stated that Mr. Veeder’s appointment in his 
Department was terminated at the close of 
business August 1, due to transfer to the 
Navy Department on Au 4, and furnished 
a copy of the requested notification of per- 
sonnel action which confirmed said state- 
ment. 

Representatives of the General Accounting 
Office interviewed Mr. Veeder on September 
9, concerning his activities in the Fallbrook 
suit in relation to the provisions of section 
208 (d). He stated that he departed Cali- 
fornia by plane on July 12, 1952, returned to 
Washington, D. C., on the same date, and 
performed no work on the Fallbrook suit 
until August 5; that it was his understand- 
ing an agreement was reached between the 
Justice and Navy Departments, concurred in 
by the heads thereof, that he would be trans- 
ferred on that date to the Navy Depart- 
ment on a contract basis to continue the 
suit, and that all expenses incident thereto 
would be defrayed by the Navy so that the 
Department of Justice would not be violat- 
ing the prohibition of section 208 (d); that 
it was recognized by all concerned that the 
arrangement merely was a method that would 
enable him to continue with the Fallbrook 
suit as a special assistant to the Attorney 
General; that he left Washington for Cali- 
fornia on August 6 in a Marine Corps plane, 
accompanied by Mr. David W. Agnew, attor- 
ney in the Navy Department, and Lt. Col. E. 
B. Robertson, USMC, for the purpose of 
drafting the pretrial order in the Fallbrook 
suit; that he remained in California until 
August 25, when the pretrial order was ap- 
proved by the court; that he left California 
by Marine Corps plane on August 26, accom- 
panied by Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant Colonel 
Robertson, and arrived in Washington on 
August 27; and that since the latter date he 
has worked in his office in the Department of 
Justice on cases other than the Fallbrook 
suit. Mr. Veeder apparently was reinstated 
on the rolls of the Department of Justice 
effective September 2. 

Concerning his employment and payroll 
status during the period he was in California 
for the Navy Department, namely, August 6 
to 27, Mr. Veeder stated that while in Cali- 
fornia he read-in the newspapers that the 
Department of Justice and the Navy Depart- 
ment had both issued press releases denying 
that he was on their payrolls, but that there 
never was any question in his mind but 
that the agreement for his transfer to the 
Navy Department was in effect; that he was 
going to be paid by that agency; and that 
during his infrequent telephone conversa- 
tions with the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy no question as to his status ever 
was raised. Mr. Veeder further stated that 
on August 29, he was informed by the Deputy 
Attorney General, that the Secretary of the 
Navy had stated he could not pay him 
(Veeder) for the period in August during 
which he worked on the Fallbrook suit, but 
that he would take care of his expenses—as 
distinguished from his salary—the amount 
of which should be communicated to Mr. 
John H. Dillon, Administrative Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Veeder went 
on to state that he telephoned Mr. Dillon 
and informed him that he had been in Cali- 
fornia on Fallbrook business 21 days, which 
at the established per diem rate of $9 per 
day, would be $189, but that during such 
period he had spent a total amount of $358 
of his own funds for living expenses. Mr. 
Veeder stated that shortly thereafter a mes- 
senger arrived and gave him $350 in cash 
and being surprised as to such method of 
payment he immediately telephoned Mr. Dil- 
lon who assured him that the payment rep- 
resented Federal funds which had been made 
available by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Confining consideration at this point to 
the source of funds used for the payment of 
$350 to Mr. Veeder, I am informed that such 
payment was charged to the so-called con- 
tingency fund of the Secretary of the Navy. 
That fund is included under the appropria- 
tion “Service-wide operations” contained in 
title IV of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953, approved July 10, 1952, 
66 Stat. 527, 528, in pertinent , as fol- 
lows: “not to exceed $9,132,000 for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, as au- 
thorized by section 6 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 419c), to be expended on 
the approval and authority of the Secretary, 
and his determination shall be final and con- 
clusive upon the accounting officers of the 
Government.” 

In the light of Mr. Veeder's statements 
set forth above, and the source and nature of 
the funds used by the Secretary of the Navy 
to reimburse him for the mses incurred 
in connection with the Fallbrook suit during 
August, the mystery as to his employment 
status and authority to participate in the 
suit, in the face of denials by the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Navy that 
he was on their payrolls during that period, 
now is all too clear. Apparently the transfer 
of Mr. Veeder to the Navy Department effec- 
tive August 4, never was taken up by that 
agency so that the Secretary of the Navy 
technically could state that he was not on 
the payroll of his Department. But never- 
theless it appears that the Secretary of the 
Navy sought and agreed to utilize Mr. Veeder 
in the prosecution of the suit; that Mr. 
Veeder proceeded to California by Marine 
Corps plane pursuant to the Secretary's 
directions without intention of rendering 
services gratis; and that while there he car- 
ried out his instructions, used Navy facilities, 
and otherwise was under the Secretary's 
jurisdiction and control. Such facts appear 
conclusive by virtue of the Secretary’s action 
in charging the payment made by him to Mr, 
Veeder to the so-called contingency fund, the 
express provisions of which make his deter- 
minations with regard to expenditures there- 
from final and conclusive upon the account- 
ing officers of the Government. Under such 
circumstances, who is to question the Sec- 
retary’s determination to use the fund? 

Notwithstanding the adverse decision of 
August 29, concerning the availability of 
Navy appropriations for preparation or 
prosecution of the Fallbrook suit, the Secre- 
tary did not discontinue unlawful activities 
and expenditures with respect to the suit, 
but, on the contrary, continued prosecution 
thereof. In that connection, the Attorney 
General on September 9, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Navy, qualified Mr. David W. 
Agnew of the Navy Department as a Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General for the 
express purpose of handling the Fallbrook 
suit. It is understood that Raymond de S. 
Shryock, commander, United States Navy, is 
associated with Mr. Agnew in the conduct of 
the suit. In an interview with the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy on October 3, 
that official stated that the Navy Department 
disagreed with the decision of August 29, 
and that the Department was going ahead 
with suit even though certain expenditures 
might be disallowed by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

Under date of November 28, I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy again 
calling attention to the prosecution of the 
Fallbrook suit and to my decision in the 
matter. There was requested a complete 
explanation as to the action taken by the 
Department in the suit since the date of 
my decision, namely August 29, and the 
legal basis, if any, therefor; for a complete 
citation to all vouchers, showing the appro- 
priation charged, on which salary and ex- 
penses connected with the preparation and 
prosecution of the suit have been paid by 
the Department since July 10, 1952; and for 
a statement as to what action the Depart- 
ment proposed to take in the future with 
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a view to complying with the intent of the 
Congress in enacting the subject provision 
of law and the decision construing the same. 
By letter of the same date, I wrote to the 
Secretary of Defense transmitting a copy of 
my letter to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
requested his comment on the matter and 
a report as to the action taken in connection 
therewith. 

By reply of December 22, the Secretary of 
the Navy stated that he had circularized the 
appropriate agencies of his Department for 
the purpose of preparing a complete cita- 
tion to all vouchers evidencing expenditures 
connected with the Fallbrook suit, and that 
he would render a complete reply, in con- 
nection therewith, at a later date when the 
necessary information is available. The re- 
ply related the activity of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the prosecution of the suit and the 
court status thereof. It pointed out therein 
that trial of the suit commenced on October 
29, before Judge Leon R. Yankwich in the 
United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of California, Central Division; that an 
order by the United States Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, served on Judge Yankwich 
on that date stayed further proceedings in 
the district court against the Fallbrook Pub- 
lic Utility District; that the trial proceeded 
with the Santa Margarita Mutual Water Co., 
the State of California, and the United States 
as parties; and that the trial was terminated 
on November 28, with the Government pre- 
vailing in the matter of the suit. With re- 
spect to the Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict, the reply points out that the order 
of the court of appeals on the district court 
staying proceedings against the said com- 
pany was granted pursuant to a petition by 
the company for a writ of mandate or a writ 
of prohibition alleging, among other things, 
that— 

“Trial proceedings should be suspended by 
reason of section 208 (d) of the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Act, 1953.” 

The reply further states, in pertinent part, 
as follows: 

“You will note that your letter to me of 
August 29, 1952, is among the authorities 
cited by Fallbrook to sustain its position that 
section 208 (d) of the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Act requires the suspen- 
sion of the trial proceedings. 

“Thus it is that the issue of the legality of 
the action I have taken in this matter is 
squarely before the United States Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit, for decision. The 
Court of Appeals has not rendered a decision 
nor has it set a date for a hearing on the 
Fallbrook petition. Meanwhile action in the 
district court involving Fallbrook is stayed. 

“I know you are aware of my position that 
my statutory duty and my oath of office re- 
quire that I take all legal means available to 
protect the Government property entrusted 
to my care. I have been advised, and I 
believe, that my actions are within the sanc- 
tion of law. In this, of course, you and I are 
in disagreement, a situation which I regret. 

“Since, however, the very issue upon which 
we differ is pending before the Court of Ap- 
peals, since a decision favorable to my point 
of view was rendered by Judge Yankwich on 
August 28 in denying a motion for a con- 
tinuance, and since the merits of the Gov- 
ernment’s cause of action have been blessed 


by a favorable decision in the district court, I. 


venture to express the hope that you will see 
fit to rest the controversy in the courts, 
Should the decision of the courts go against 
me, I will, of course, retire completely from 
pressing the suit further.” 

The reply of the Secretary of Defense dated 
January 2, 1953, referred to the reply of the 
Secretary of the Navy of December 22, and 
stated that his legal advisers informed him 
that, in their opinion, the actions described 
in the latter letter and taken by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to protect the interests of 
the Government are lawful. Also, the reply 
stated that the matter of the propriety of the 
use of Navy funds in connection with the 


suit is now before the court, and, under such 
circumstances, corrective action by him at 
this time hardly is in order. 

It will be seen from these replies that 
nothing is contained therein other than to 
confirm a deliberate and flagrant disregard 
for statutory law and the plain intent of the 
Congress. It is for the Congress to say how 
and on what conditions the public moneys 
shall be spent, and when the Congress has so 
expressed itself, as it did in the enactment of 
section 208 (d), it is not given to the admin- 
istrative or to the accounting officers of the 
Government to question its wisdom or sub- 
stitute their judgment for that of the Con- 
gress. The General Accounting Office, as the 
agent of the Congress, is responsible for see- 
ing that the appropriations made by the 
Congress to carry out the provisions of law 
are disbursed and accounted for in accord- 
ance with the laws relating thereto. In the 
exercise of its authority to decide upon the 
construction of law involving the legal avail- 
ability of an appropriation for a proposed 
use its decision in the matter is final and not 
subject to the review of any administrative 
official. 

The General Accounting Office, therefore, 
will take appropriate action to disallow in 
the accounts of accountable officers the il- 
legal payments of expenses incurred by the 
Navy Department in the preparation or 
prosecution of the Fallbrook suit. 


Tercentenary of New York City—New 
York City Vital Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Gilbert Millstein in the New York 
Times of Sunday, February 1, 1953: 
STATISTICS: Most or THEM SUPERLATIVES— 

Man WITH AN ADDING MACHINE TAKES A 

Loox AT Our TOWN AND SKETCHES ITs POR- 

TRAIT IN FACTS, FIGURES, AND PHENOMENA 


(By Gilbert Millstein) 


Of all of the persuasive statistics generated 
by the mere existence of New York City 
(taken together or separately, they may be 
encompassed but never quite grasped), very 
likely the most meaningful, the genuinely 
typical, that point at which the normal prob- 
ability curve reaches its apex, is this: At the 
exact geographical center of the city stands 
an ailanthus, which is the Tree of Heaven, 
and a 1951 hard-top convertible, which is the 
embodiment of heaven on earth. The center 
of the city is bounded by the backyards of 
No. 406 Van Buren Street and No. 899 Greene 
Avenue, in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. It is equated by a high wooden 
fence (scaled occasionally only by small boys 
and a few strays among the city’s half mil- 
lion cats) over which the neighbors have 
never gossiped, not only because it is high, 
but because, like most New Yorkers, they 
don’t know each other, 

It is just as plausible that the owner of 
the ailanthus and No. 406 Van Buren, Mrs. 
Esther Goldberg, (a) should be moving (the 
building has been condemned and will be 
torn down to make way for a school); (b) 
that she will live in Jamaica (Queens has 
shown the largest population increase of any 
of the five boroughs in the last decade); (c) 
that she should be a machine operator in the 
garment industry (New York City’s largest); 
(d) and that she should be foreign-born 
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(nearly 5,000,000 New Yorkers are either for- 
eign-born or natives of foreign or mixed par- 
entage). By the same token, it might have 
been expected that the owner of the con- 
vertible and No. 899, Mrs. Lilly Pegues, (a) 
should own an automobile (there are 
1,410,962 cars and trucks registered in the 
city); (b) that she should be a Negro (Ne- 


. groes constitute almost a tenth of the city’s 


population and New York is the largest Negro 
metropolis in the world); (c) that the build- 
ing in which she lives should house three 
families (most New Yorkers live in multiple 
dwellings); (d) and that No. 899 Greene 
should be graced with a white-painted wood- 
en Greek pediment, two vaguely Turkish 
cupolas, and a porch with a vista of run- 
down tenements (the architecture of New 
York is as varied as the city is polyglot). 

These are particulars. The generalities are 
equally absorbing; they have the fascination 
that small, brightly colored tiles exert on 
children; they are the sort of figures that” 
encourage the growth of cybernetics, for ulti- 
mately, it appears, only machines will be able 
to comprehend them and control their 
growth. This is a city whose inhabitants 
have burrowed as deeply as 739 feet (city 
tunnel No. 1, at Clinton and South Streets, a 
17-foot-wide horseshoe-shaped water tun- 
nel) and built as high in the air as 1,694 
feet (the Empire State building, tallest in 
the world; 1,472 feet of building plus 222 feet 
of television tower). They have picked away 
at the subsurface with such avidity, building 
railroad tunnels, subways, vehicular tunnels, 
sewers, water and gas mains, steam pipes, 
electric and telephone conduits, that they 
cannot map it, and there are streets that are 
such a solid mass of purposeful pipes that a 
dowel rod cannot be inserted between them. 
Then, in Manhattan alone, they dig on the 
average of 12,000 holes a year to see what 
is down below and repair it, if it has gone 
wrong. And, in the unlikely soil of the city’s 
streets, they manage to grow 517,447 trees 
(there are 2,239,740 altogether in the city), 
This is roughly two trees on the streets for 
every one of the city’s 272,082 dogs. (There 
are also 82,255 fire hydrants, or one for every 
three dogs.) 

Above ground, the human density is not so 
great that a dowel rod could not separate 
Mrs. Goldberg from Mrs. Pegues, but it is 
astonishing. A few tens of thousands over 
8,000,000 people live in New York City in an 
area of 319.10 square miles. This is 25,236 
people in each square mile. In Chicago, the 
second city of the United States, the figure is 
17,131, and in the entire United States, the 
number drops to an isolating 60. More peo- 
ple live in New York than in all of Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
and Wyoming. If they stood at less than 
arm's length from each other on one side of 
the street, they would extend the mileage of 
the city’s streets, which is 5,964, or they could 
make a double file across the United States, 
They will never do this, but their light is 
not exactly hidden beneath a bushel: Some- 
thing like 13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity are consumed in New York City 
every year, or more than enough to match 
electricity sales in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. 

New York City is a ferment of peoples. 
It contains the people of 75 nationalities 
and racial groups. The United Nations has 
60 member nations. The city has Abyssin- 
ians, Basques, Bengalis, and Bohemians; 
Gallegos, Polynesians, Koreans and Tartars, 
It still has 1,784,206 residents who were born 
abroad, although roughly 21,000 of them be- 
come citizens every year. It has about 3,000,- 
000 who are natives but 1 or both of 
whose parents were born in a foreign coun- 
try, and it has 747,000 Negroes. This is the 
third largest Irish city in the world. Bar- 
ring only Rome, it is the largest Italian city 
in the world, 
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Viewed in the mass, they are a formi- 
dable lot. Among them, there is a birth every 
3 minutes and 23 seconds (including 5 
sets of twins a day and 15 sets of triplets 
a year); a death every 6 minutes and 36 
seconds; a marriage every 6 minutes and 42 
seconds, and a divorce or an annulment every 
hour and 10 minutes. There is a homicidal 
killing every 36 hours (although the rate is 
much higher in places like Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Memphis, where homi- 
cide is responsible for more deaths than most 
infectious diseases); a traffic killing every 15 
hours and 36 minutes (and an injury every 
15 minutes); a fire every 12 minutes (and 
a false or unnecessary alarm every half hour), 
and a death by fire every 3 days. A traffic 
summons is issued every 30 seconds (only 
2 percent of a total of over a million to 
women). 

Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Pegues were atyp- 
ical New Yorkers in a certain sense: They 
owned their own homes, although Mrs, Gold- 
berg slipped inexorably into typicality when 
hers was condemned and she moved to a 
rented apartment in Queens. Of the 2,430,- 
540 dwelling units in New York City, only 
450,100 are owned by their occupants. 
Eighty percent are for rent and fewer than 
1 percent are unoccupied. In this vertical 
city, it is only natural that people should 
walk or ride upstairs; there are only 308,256 
i-family houses and only 195,274 2-fam- 
ily buildings. A total of 1,731,736 families 
live in 140,551 walk-up apartment houses 
and 8,146 elevator buildings. It is probably 
indicative of the large divisive element in 
a large city that in the last decade the 
number of people living alone has increased 
by 84 percent and the number of two-room 
apartments by 54 percent. 

While there are 144,300 places to live that 
have neither bathrooms, toilets nor running 
water and 92,800 with neither private toilet 
nor bath, it is a heartening fact that 220,000 
New Yorkers now live in 51 low-rent 
housing projects. But whatever their eco- 
nomic status, New Yorkers are incurably 
committed to a number of things that might 
be considered luxuries elsewhere. There is 
at least one radio in every home; a television 
set in 3 out of 4; 2,029,651 telephones for 
2,430,540 dwelling units. (Including 1,449,609 
business telephones, there are more tele- 
phones in New York City than in any foreign 
country excluding only Great Britain.) 
New Yorkers use them with a concentrated 
fury; they make over 5,000,000,000 telephone 
calls a year, but despite the fact that they 
have enough telephone books to make a stack 
200 miles high they still call wrong numbers 
at the rate of almost two a second. 

As diverse as are the people of New York 
City, even more diverse are the things they 
do to make a living, the quantities of pro- 
duction they achieve and the number of 
things they supply to the rest of the country 
and the world. To begin with they form a 
labor force of 4,460,000, about a million more 
people than live in Chicago, and about a 
half million of whom live outside of the city. 
They work at everything from farming (there 
are 300 farms within the city limits, tilled 
by more than 800 people) to the manufac- 
ture of frozen blintzes. Among all cities in 
the United States, New York ranks a monot- 
onous first in every major industrial branch 
except agriculture and mining. It has more 
employees in manufacturing, trade, service, 
transportation, communications, public util- 
ities, finance (95 percent of all American 
securities transactions are consummated in 
the financial district), insurance, real estate 
construction and Government agencies. It 
also has 12 hand-organ operators and 71 
street musicians, 23 junk-boat operators, 
10,046 second-hand dealers and 138 pawn- 
brokers. It employs more than twice as 
many people in hotels (55,115) than there 
are hotel rooms in a resort like Atlantic City 
(27,000). 

The female population of the United 
States would have practically nothing to 


wear if it weren’t for New York’s gigantic 
clothing industry (which employs 370,000 
people). New York turns out 72.5 percent 
of all coats and suits for women; 64.6 per- 
cent of all dresses; 66.8 percent of all their 
lingerie; 80 percent of all women’s hats, and 
69 percent of the handbags they never can 
find anything in. The city appears also to 
be overwhelmingly intellectual. Of the 7,050 
magazines published in this country, more 
than 20 percent are published here; of 11,- 
255 books published in 1951, 7,850, or better 
than 68 percent, were published here, Ex- 
clusive of newspaper publishing (daily cir- 
culation, 6,170,893, half of which gets left 
in the subways and commuter trains), New 
York City does roughly 22 percent of all the 
printing that gets done in the United States. 
The number of people who work in retail 
stores (460,000) is bigger than the working 
population of Milwaukee and Buffalo. 

All of this activity gets New Yorkers hun- 
gry. They eat something like 36,800,000 
pounds of food a day and pay over $2,000,- 
000,000 a year for it. They eat more than 
the combined eaters of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, Nevada, Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Rhode Island, Maine, 
Nebraska and Oregon. They put away daily 
2,500,000 one-pound loaves of bread; 4,000,000 
pounds of meat; a million pounds of chick- 
ens, ducks and turkeys; half a million 
pounds of fish and 15,000,000 pounds of fruits 
and vegetables. And the works goes down 
with 5,000,000 quarts of milk and close to 
30,000 gallons of wine. 

Nobody wants to guess at the amount of 
beer that gets drunk. Most of this eating 
is done at home. Lunch is the only meal 
New Yorkers eat out to any great extent 
(about 4,000,000 lunches a day) and they 
have their choice of 18,425 places in which 
to do it, ranging from what carnival people 
call “grab joints” or hot-dog stands to exclu- 
sive clubs where the price of a pony of 
brandy would buy lunch and a tea-leaf read- 
ing for a couple of stenographers elsewhere. 
But it is probably an indication of their 
tendency to rush things that about half of 
the places in which they do eat are cafeterias, 
The result of this jubilant eating is about 
15,000 tons of garbage and refuse in a day, 
which is by no means a total loss. Within 
the last 20 years much of it has been used 
to reclaim 5,000 acres of swamp, marsh, and 
tidal land. 

It is a melancholy reflection, but an ines- 
capable fact, that the New Yorker gives up 
74 days a year just in traveling on the sub- 
ways. Underground, he waits 6.1 minutes for 
a train, rides it for 17.3 minutes, stands 51.3 


. percent of the time (it only feels like 100 


percent), and is apparently so stunned by the 
39 trips he takes monthly that he manages 
to lose or forget on his crowded, thunderous 
wanderings such items as outboard motors, 
artificial arms, ‘hearing aids, television an- 
tennae, fishing rods, false teeth, and even 
the crutches that bore him into the trains 
in the first place. There are 246,22 route 
miles on the city-owned subways and 746.35 
track miles (enough to extend to Chicago). 
For a dime, it is possible to ride from the 
vague ends of Brooklyn to the equally vague 
reaches of the East Bronx, a distance of 23.23 
miles, and if a man has the intestinal forti- 
tude he may transfer endlessly and ride until 
the crack of doom. The city-owned trolleys 
still have 359.25 track miles; the buses 248,02 
route miles. Among them, the municipal 
transit facilities carry 7,500,000 passengers 
a day. In addition to this, the privately 
owned transportation lines haul two million, 
For the better-heeled, there are 11,796 taxi- 
cabs, manned by 33,100 licensed drivers (each 
of them the ultimate authority on any aspect 
of life). And for the romantically inclined, 
there are over 100 horse-drawn cabs, battered 
but redolent of another way of living. Nor 
can it be overlooked that the city has one 
airport (LaGuardia) where a plane lands or 
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takes off every 3 minutes and another (New 
York International) the size of which (4,900 
acres) matches the extent of Manhattan from 
the Battery to Forty-second Street. 

There is no gaging the depressive effects 
of the rush, the clatter, and the competition 
for preferment, but New Yorkers manage to 
work off a large part of it: They drink over 
14,000,000 gallons of hard liquor a year, which 
they buy in 2,180 package stores and 9,087 
drinking places, 1,188 of which are night 
clubs. For the morning after, there are 3,717 
drug stores. It is possible for them to live 
vicariously in 498 motion-picture houses (3 
of them outdoor drive-ins) and 29 legitimate 
theaters; to get a workout in 238 dance 
halls; to listen to the finest music played 
in 13 concert halls; to meditate in 172 public 
libraries (there are 2,017,908 book-borrowers 
in these libraries, at least 1 of whom once 
returned a volume with a cold fried egg 
left in it for a marker); and to repent in 
3,111 churches and synagogues. The park 
space in which they may play as well (26,572 
acres) is a lot more than one might suspect 
in megalopolis—it covers 13 percent of the 
city’s area. 

New York, finally, is a city that works 
an ineluctable fascination on the visitor, of 
whom there are 13,000,000 a year. A passen- 
ger train arrives every minute; a ship clears 
the Port of New York every half hour. 

These are some of the facts of New York 
City. They are untranslatable in terms of 
Mrs. Goldberg and Mrs. Pegues; they are as 
mysterious as Stonehenge; they are concepts 
like the light-year—convenient for figura- 
tion, for the purpose of making a compari- 
son, awesome, eyen verifiable, but not quite 
real. They are, like the reality of New York, 
X number of realities carried to the nth 
power, 


Investigation Asked of Buy-American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that this is an 
opportune time for me to renew my plea 
for an investigation into the operation 
of the Buy-American Act. Just a few 
moments ago the President of the United 
States had this to say in discussing our 
assistance to foreign nations: 

Availing ourselves of facilities overseas for 
the economical production of manufactured 
articles which are needed for mutual de- 
fense and which are not seriously competi- 
tive with our own normal peacetime pro- 
duction. 


The Buy-American Act was designed 


to protect American industry and Amer- 
ican workingmen against unfair com- 


. petition from abroad, but under pres- 


ent administration of the act manufac- 
tured articles are not prevented from 
entering this country in competition with 
those of United States manufacture. A 
manufacturer in my own district expe- 
rienced the loss of an important Gov- 
ernment contract when it was awarded 
to a plant in a country whose wage scale 
is far below our own and which, there- 
fore, is able to underbid producers in 
this country. 

I have introduced legislation calling 
for an investigation into this unhappy 
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situation by the Education and Labor 
Committee, and I hope consideration of 
it will result in some remedial legisla- 
tion or recommendation to prevent re- 
currences of such circumstances, 


Michigan Farm Bureau Calls for End to 
Price-Wage Controls and for Reduced 


Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today filing with the Clerk, for proper 
reference, three resolutions which have 
come to me from the Michigan Farm 
Bureau. I will call your attention to 
them more specifically later in my re- 
marks and I hope when they are printed 
you will give them serious consideration 
because they contain a sincere grass 
roots desire on the part of these farmers 
of Michigan for a return to a free 
economy. 

I can assure you the expressions con- 
tained in these resolutions represent the 
sentiment of the Michigan Farm Bureau 
membership as voiced through the bu- 
reau’s 1,160 community organizations., 
These farm folk realize that Government 
regulations and unrealistic subsidies are 
a hindrance to efficiency in farm opera- 
tions and cost all taxpayers needless mil- 
lions of dollars. 

You will note that one of these resolu- 
tions calls for an end to price and wage 
controls. We have just listened to a 
great address by President Eisenhower 
in which he said he does not intend to 
ask Congress for an extension of these 
controls when they expire next April 30, 
‘This decision is in line with the thinking 
of the farmers of my district. 

It is my understanding that it is a 
rare thing to have groups or organiza- 
tions come before Congress asking that 
appropriations be reduced, Usually, I 
am told, it is the common practice for 
groups to come here seeking bigger and 
better appropriations in support of their 
particular projects or interests. 

If that be the case then the Michigan 
Farm Bureau has done the unusual, In 
that connection I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an action 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau in its re- 
cent thirty-third annual meeting when 
it voted to call upon Congress to reduce 
the appropriations for the agriculture 
conservation progranr by many millions 
of dollars. I am submitting their views 
in this respect for the consideration of 
the House. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau is to be 
commended for the clear-cut stand it 
has taken on these matters and I hope we 
will soon witness other organizations 
coming in here with messages telling us 
where we can effectively reduce expendi- 
tures with the result that we may soon 
quit deficit spending and get our Gov- 
ernment finances back on a sound basis, 


The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION REGARDING TRIP LEASING oF TRUCKS 
ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DrrEcrors OF THE 
MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU AT LANSING, MICH., 
JANUARY 27, 1953 : 


The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, in session at Lansing, January 
27, 1953, urgently requests the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to defer the effective 
date of the ruling of the ICC prescribing a 
minimum period of 30 days trip leasing of 
exempt equipment by certified trucking com- 
panies, 

This restriction would seriously interfere 
with the orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities. ‘ : 

Authority to issue this order of May 8, 
1950, was confirmed by the Supreme Court 
January 12, 1953. Therefore, relief from this 
restriction will need to be obtained through 
legislation in this session of Congress. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau will join with 
American Farm Bureau Federation and other 
farm organizations in urging legislation to 
sanction flexibility and economy in the trans- 
portation of agricultural commodities for- 
merly exempted in the Motor Carrier Act. 

MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
C. L. Bropy, Executive Vice President, 


— 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, ADOPTED BY BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU 
AT LANSING, MICH., JANUARY 27, 1953 


The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau highly commends Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson for his prompt 
and courageous action in reorganizing the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
greater efficiency and economy. 

We express the hope that Secretary Ben- 
son’s action to reduce the centralized powers 
of agricultural bureaucracy will lead to the 
restoration of State and local initiative and 
control of Government agricultural pro- 
grams. 

We will support his efforts to do away with 
political action agencies originated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
independent of the voluntary action of farm- 
ers themselves, 

The Michigan Farm Bureau is in accord 
with Secretary Benson in his devotion of a 
larger share of agricultural appropriations 
to research and cooperative extension pro- 
grams designed to make scientific discoveries 
available to the farmer. 

His appointment of John H. Davis, Romeo 
E. Short, J. Earl Coke, and Richard D. Aplin 
to head the four major administrative de- 
partments of the United States Department 
of Agriculture constitutes the strongest as- 
surance that our United States Department 
of Agriculture will be administered in a 
manner that will best preserve and perpet- 
uate the economic, social, and spiritual val- 
ues of the farm families of America. 

Secretary Benson’s early action to bring 
the Department of Agriculture to a sound 
and more serviceable basis impresses this 
Board as being in close harmony with the 
principles officially expressed by our 55,000 
Michigan farm-family members at the an- 
nual meeting November 13 and 14, 1952. 
(Copy of annual meeting resolution en- 
closed.) 

The Michigan Farm Bureau urges Congress 
to enact necessary legislation to accomplish 
the above objectives. The executive vice 
president is hereby instructed to forward 
copies of this resolution to Secretary Ben- 
son and to Michigan Members of Congress, 

By the board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau in session at Lansing, January 
27, 1953. 

MicuicaN FARM BUREAU, 
C. L. BRODY, 
Executive Vice President. 
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RESOLUTION TO CONGRESS URGING IMMEDIATE 
TERMINATION OF PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS 
ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU AT LANSING, MICH., 
JANUARY 27, 1953. 


To Michigan Congressmen: 

The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau in session at Lansing, January 
27, unanimously urges the immediate termi- 
nation of price and wage controls, 

Speaking for 56,000 Farm Bureau member 
families in 62 counties, this board is unal- 
terably opposed to the enactment of stand- 
by controls upon the expiration of the exist- 
ing price and wage control law April 30, 1953. 

Direct Government controls over prices and 
wages have never proved effective in regulat- 
ing price levels nor in controlling inflation. 
They hamper productive effort. They waste 
our tax dollars. They promote and 
strengthen bureaucratic control over the 
lives of our people, Direct controls are an 
insidious influence destructive to the prin- 
ciples upon which American freedom rests. 

Inflation can only be checked by indirect 
methods through monetary and credit pol- 
icies and regulations. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau membership is 
opposed to the enactment of stand-by con- 
trols April 30 because— 

1. They constitute a ready-made imple- 
ment for bureaucratically minded officials to 
put into effect upon the slightest excuse; 
and 

2. Stand-by regulations have never been 
useful because national emergencies always 
are associated with unforeseen conditions 
that render previously planned regulations 
unadaptable. 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
Michigan Farm Bureau requests Michigan 
Congressmen to work for the immediate ter- 
mination of direct controls and to oppose 
the enactment of stand-by regulations. 

MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
C. L. Bropy, 
Executive Vice President. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL Farm PROGRAM 
ADOPTED BY MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU BOARD 
OF DELEGATES REPRESENTING 55,000 FARM- 
FAMILY MEMBERS, THRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING, NOVEMBER 13, 14, 1952, East 
LANSING, MICH. 


FARM PROGRAM 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
urged the Eighty-second Congress to reduce 
the appropriation for the agricultural con- 
servation program $200,000,000. The Farm 
Bureau also vigorously opposed the setting 
aside of variable price supports, and seriously 
objected to replacing them with 90 percent 
of parity support prices on basic farm com- 
modities. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau meeting in 
their thirty-third convention, in behalf of 
their 53,355 farm families, declare the follow- 
ing to be their objectives: 

1. Curtail PMA and other Federal action 
agencies; restore State and local option and 
control of their services in the State or area 
concerned; abolish all Federal payments to 
individual farmers for soil conservation prac- 
tices. 

2. Support progressively greater appropri- 
ations for agricultural research on a grant- 
in-aid basis with the States along the prin- 
ciples of the Hope-Flannagan Act; increase 
the emphasis on research in soil conserva- 
tion, plant and animal disease control, im- 
proved varieties and breeds of plants and 
animals; new uses for their products; and 
discovery of new facts concerning mechanical 
farm equipment and other projects essential 
to the progress of agriculture. 

3. Facilitate the availability to the farmer 
of the results of agricultural research 
through agricultural extension and the coun- 
ty agent system; support soil conservation 
district projects along lines now being 
followed, 
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4. Restore variable farm price supports at 
the earliest date consistent with commit- 
ments previously incurred. Through price 
support floors, provide the farmer with rea- 
sonable protection against rapid and severe 
price declines beyond his individual control; 
increase support levels as supplies decline 
and lower supports as supplies increase; 
oppose governmental programs involving 
mandatory high support prices and the in- 
evitable Government control over our indi- 
vidual farmers. Continue the Farm Bureau 
bipartisan efforts to improve our farm pro- 
gram in line with the above-stated principles. 

5. Support sound and judicious policies of 
foreign trade, recognizing that in our at- 
tempts to further the interests of our do- 
mestic producers, foreign nations need to ex- 
port their products in order to buy the pro- 
duction of American farms. 

6. Insist that all Government policies and 
projects conform to the fundamentals upon 
which the freedom and initiative of the 
American farmer and all other citizens are 
dependent. 


We Are a Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1953, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of my 
letter to Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, regarding the substitution of 
the word “democracy” for the true word 
“republic” in describing our form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Since that letter appeared I have re- 
ceived a great many letters supporting 
my stand, and in this connection would 
like to insert a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Frank E. Holman, a past president 
of the American Bar Association and a 
distinguished attorney of Seattle, Wash. 
Likewise, I would like to include in the 
Appendix an editorial which appeared 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer under 
date of January 23, 1953, on this same 
subject: 


JANUARY 24, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS M. Petry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, PELLY: You have performed an 
outstanding public service in calling to the 
attention of the Congress and to the atten- 
tion of the press and the public the histori- 
cal and important fact that the United 
States of America is a republic and not a 
democracy. Our wise forefathers clearly un- 
derstood this distinction and the distinction 
was well understood and preserved for many 
years in the history of our country, but in 
recent years the distinction has been gener- 
ally lost sight of. 

The word “democracy” nowhere appears in 
the Declaration of Independence nor the 
Constitution of the United States nor in 
Washington's state papers—no, not even in 
Jefferson’s inaugural, though he is the 
“patron saint” of the Democratic Party. 
Why do we not teach this history in the 
schools? To have straight thinking we must 
have straight language. When we prostitute 
Reged native tongue, we prostitute our think- 

g. 

The word “democracy” was dramatized in 
the public mind by Woodrow Wilson’s phrase 
“Make the world safe for democracy.” But 
not until the era of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and the politicians surrounding him, was the 
word used for sheer political propaganda. 
They’ had the imagination to see that they 
could change our whole form of government 
by the use of a word. They began to use 
everywhere the word “democracy.” 

Under a democracy, unlike a republic, a 
majority in power can do anything it wishes. 
Our founders clearly understood this dif- 
ference between a democracy and a republic. 
They were fully familiar with the old New 
England town meeting. It was a well-known 
form of democracy. Under it Roger Williams 
was banned from Massachusetts because his 
neighbors did not like his religion. 

Through the continual mouthing of the 
word “democracy” and the theory that 
“what the people want they should have” if 
some political demagogue can persuade them 
it is for their good, we have lost sight of the 
true character of our Government as a re- 
public. Thus, by failing to recognize the 
difference between a republic and a de- 
mocracy, during the last 20 years we have 
drifted from a constitutional republic toward 
various forms of state socialism. We will 
continue to drift into complete state social- 
ism unless the schools begin to teach the 
difference between a republic and a de- 
mocracy. 

One of the chief characteristics of our 
Republic is that three coordinate branches 
of government were established by the Con- 
stitution. In this connection, the very 
cornerstone of the Republic is the creation 
of an independent judiciary as one of the 
coordinate branches of government, 

The American experiment of a constitu- 
tional and representative Republic with an 
independent judiciary is a complete antith- 
esis to all ideas of absolute governments, 
It involves no idea of executive dictatorship 
or even legislative omnipotence nor any idea 
of class absolutism as in communism, nor 
mass absolutism as in a democracy, nor of 
caste as in oriental countries. Its funda- 
mental idea is government by the consent 
of the governed, but with such constitutional 
guaranties and such checks and balances and 
such fixity, certainty and uniformity of law 
that no special privileges or immunities shall 
accrue to any citizen or class of citizens, 
whether it be business, labor, or agriculture, 
or the professions. 

Why did our wise forefathers adopt a writ- 
ten Constitution? ‘The English had no writ- 
ten constitution nor did any other country 
of that time. Nor did the English ever adopt 
the concept of coordinate branches of gov- 
ernment. Under the English system, first 
the crown was omnipotent, and the parlia- 
ment—the legislative branch—became and 
has remained more or less omnipotent. 
Parliament can do anything that its majority 
for the time being may choose. It could 
and did condemn men for treason without 
what we call due process of the law, and sent 
them to execution and forced them to forfeit 
their property. That is legislative omnipo- 
tence. The framers of the American Consti- 
tution believed that no man (the Executive) 
and no body of men, even the legislature, is 
wise enough to be entrusted with omnipo- 
tent powers, and they consciously placed 
limitations upon the power of Congress and 
also upon the power of the Executive and 
they set up the concept of an independent 
judiciary to pass on questions of conflict. 
This is a basic and significant feature of a 
republic. 

Many paper declarations of individual 
freedoms have been adopted from time to 
time in other lands—in the so-called South 
American Republics and even in Russia. 
Take the Russian constitution: It reads well. 
It indicates that if you were a Russian, liv- 
ing in Russia, you might have individual 
rights and freedoms. But the Russians have 
no such rights and freedoms because under 
their constitution it is clear that the courts 
are to be the instrumentalities of executive 
power. (Just what Mr. Roosevelt wanted 
the Supreme Court to be.) 
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And so this idea of independent courts is 
the basic concept of our American Republic 
and also a new historical concept, 

Our forebears set up a system of independ- 
ent courts where any and every citizen could 
have his day in court and call into question 
any act of the legislature, or any act of Con- 
gress, or any action by the President, or the 
Governor, or other public official, and have 
a court determine the question of power, 
Thus it was important and it was the recog- 
nized concept until the last few years that 
the very fulcrum upon which the balance 
and order of our whole body politic rested was 
the concept of an independent judiciary. To 
preserve the Republic, our courts must be 
truly independent agencies of Government, 
That is why the Roosevelt court packing plan 
was a blow struck at the very heart of the 
American form of government. That is why 
a proposal like that of Theodore Roosevelt 
many years ago of the recall of judicial deci- 
sions was destructive of the Republic and a 
reversion to democracy. 

The basic significance of a constitutional 
republic as a form of government was well 
illustrated last year in the seizure by the 
President of the steel companies. President 
Truman believed that because he was the 
head of a political majority that he had the 
power to do anything he wished with respect 
to private property—that in a democracy 
the party in power, through its President, is 
responsible for determining what is best for 
the country in a time of crisis regardless of 
constitutional guarantees, The Supreme 
Court fortunately took the position that pri- 
vate property was protected by the constitu- 
tional guarantees even as against the ma- 
jority in power and, therefore, reemphasized 
the fact in the public mind that we ‘are a 
republic and not a democracy under the con- 
trol of a political party temporarily in power. 

I must not extend this letter too far but 
the subject is of such vital interest that I 
wanted you to know that not only your 
friends from Washington, but the people 
throughout the United States should be 
grateful to you for emphasizing in the halls 
of Congress the fact that the United States 
of America is a republic. 

Sincerely, 
Frank E. HOLMAN, 


— 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
of January 23, 1953.] 


We Are A REPUBLIC 


Congressman Tom Petty has called timely 
attention to a prevalent confusion in words 
that reflects a tragic misunderstanding in 
high places of the genius of the American 
political system. 

In a letter to Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, acknowledging receipt of some 
information about the library, Congressman 
PELLY wrote: 

“I must take exception to the last sentence 
in part of paragraph 3, page 1 (of your 
letter), and I quote ‘the world’s greatest 
democracy’ end of quote. We know the 
United States of America is a republic; we 
also know that intentionally or otherwise, 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
some people in prominent places in the last 
few years to substitute the word ‘democ- 
racy’ for ‘republic’, Our Constitution as set 
forth by the Founding Fathers established 
the Republic as a representative form of gov- 
ernment and I believe it is very confusing to 
our citizens whenever the word ‘democracy’ 
is substituted for the word ‘republic’ in de- 
scribing our form of government.” 

As any school boy knows, or should know, 
a democracy in the true sense can function 
in an orderly fashion only in small units like 
the New England town councils. 

The Founding Fathers were acutely aware 
that to attempt direct rule of the people, 
even in a nation as small as the infant United 
States in 1789, could lead only to an iron 
dictatorship and destruction of every princi- 
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ple for which the Revolution had been 
fought. 

And their far-seeing wisdom is being 
amply demonstrated today in the so-called 
people’s republics behind the iron cur- 
tain where every vestige of individual liberty 
has been destroyed in the name of democ- 
racy. 

The Constitution provides that the will 
of the people of the United States shall be 
filtered through their elected representatives, 
who make the laws appropriate to the needs 
for internal peace and welfare at any given 
time. These laws are subject to change and 
modification, of course, as social and eco- 
nomic conditions change but in an orderly 
fashion and with a maximum regard for the 
rights and dignity of the individual. 

And here lies the true distinction between 
the American system of representative gov- 
ernment and the iron curtain “democracies.” 
In the United States we are not “the masses” 
as the do-gooders on the left so patronizingly 
and contemptuously refer to the faceless 
objects of their solicitude. We are one 
and one and one, or 150,000,000 individuals, 
each with our particular likes and dislikes 
and our own varying paths in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We believe that the State is the servant of 
the people, not the people the servants of 
the State. 

We believe that the least government con- 
sistent with maintaining order and pro- 
moting individual welfare is the best gov- 
ernment. 

This is the genius 
Republic. 

It is a sad commentary on how far the 
thinking of many persons in exalted places 
of our Government has strayed from the 
wisdom of the founders of the Constitution 
that the Librarian of Congress must be re- 
minded of the real meaning of the Consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps the “revolution” of November 4, 
1952, had a deeper significance than we yet 
realize in preserving our way of life. 


of the American 


Foreign Residual Oil Taking Over Mar- 
’ kets Normally Served by Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to a situation which is creating un- 
employment in the United States 
through either negligence on the part of 
the Congress or ill-advised policies on 
the part of other responsible officials. I 
refer to the foreign residual oil that is 
inundating industrial markets normally 
served by coal. The New York Times 
said recently that 128,000,000 barrels of 
this foreign fuel was brought into the 
United States in 1952. In energy value, 
this amount would be equivalent to about 
31,000,000 tons of coal. 
sue of Utilization magazine estimates 
that the displacement of American coal 
by foreign residual oil in 1953 will exceed 
39,000,000 tons unless something is done 
about it by the Congress. 

I should like to ask you whether it is 
fair to the Nation’s coal industry, on 
which we depend so heavily in times of 


The current is-. 


emergency and to which we shall have 
to turn for an increasing share of our 
energy in the years ahead, to permit the 
residue of foreign refineries to usurp the 
natural markets of this great industry? 

The President’s special commission, 
headed by William S. Paley, chairman 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
staffed by experts of government and in- 
dustry, reported last summer that at 
least 800,000,000 tons of coal—70 per- 
cent more than was produced in our 
bituminous-coal mines last year—will be 
required of this Nation’s industry by 
1975. That is just 22 years from the 
present time. It means that the coal in- 
dustry should not delay in increasing its 
capacity so that America will never be 
short of this vital fuel. It means that 
there must be ample manpower in our 
mining communities for the tremendous 
job of taking the coal from the earth 
and getting it ready for shipment. 

But how can we expect our coal op- 
erators to be prepared for this vast un- 
dertaking if, meanwhile, their markets 
are weaned away by a product whose 
prices are determined not by economic 
factors here or even in the producing 
nations, but by the mere fancies of the 
purveyors of the oil that is the waste 
product after the cream has been re- 
moved from the crude? And how can 
we expect our miners and their families 
to remain in coal areas if their oppor- 
tunities to work are reduced to 1 or 2 
days a week while a virtual bridge of 
ships keeps normal coal consumers sup- 
plied with a competitive product? Our 
coal industry cannot build strength for 
the future and our miners and their fam- 
ilies cannot survive on statistical tables, 
regardless of what promises they may 
hold for a decade or two hence. 


God’s Float 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, to the 
three who were gathered together at its 
inception, the first float in the inaugural 
parade is known as God’s float. I be- 
lieve it will become thus known to all the 
world. 

Kipling’s lines—“‘Lord God of Hosts be 
with us yet, lest we forget, lest we for- 
get’’—were written after a coronation 
because it seemed to the poet that the 
pomp and circumstance of celebration 
had overshadowed the truth that in His 
sight, “an humble and a contrite heart” 
is worth more than all the splendor of 
empire. 

My reason for adverting to this matter 
is to voice and record a great sense of 
gratitude and exultation which I feel 
based on the knowledge that in the 
American consciousness, as exemplified 
by a simple yet beautiful parade float, 
God must come first, 
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It had never been contemplated by 
those persons responsible for God’s float 
that any of their names would ever be 
disclosed. It is only because of the rec- 
ognition given by the Christophers to 
George P. Lamb, chairman of the Floats 
Committee, that I am at liberty to men- 
tion his name, but the story behind that 
float is so moving and thrilling that I 
cannot help but make it a matter of 
record. 

Ten days before inauguration day the 
floats of the States and civic organiza- 
tions were well on their way to construc- 
tion. They were colorful and eye- 
catching. They represented the pride of 
the States—a golf course in Georgia, a 
waterfall in Idaho, New York skyscrap- 
ers. Possibly you remember them. It 
had struck George Lamb that the most 
important fact of our national life was 
missing. Nowhere in the parade was 
there to be any representation that this 
is a Nation whose people believe in God. 
What happened after that was steady, 
serene activity. An architect with one 
of Washington’s top firms produced, 
without compensation, finished plans and 
blueprints in 36 hours. This firm, a week 
before, had turned down paying business ` 
to design several floats because their 
drawing boards were filled and time was 
short. The floatmaker shaved his price. 
Life magazine was asked to pull from its 
morgue prints of a throng leaving St. 
Patrick’s on an Easter Sunday, students 
coming out of Princeton Chapel, church 
service on a battleship deck, troops wor- 
shiping in the field in Korea, and a New 
England church scene. Two hours after 
this long-distance request was made, the 
prints were flown down to Washington. 
Selections from these prints were blown 
up into the Gothic arched shaped murals 
which formed the sides of the float. 

The float, you remember, had con- 
structed upon its bed, a central edifice 
denoting a place of worship without 
identification as to creed or denomina- 
tion. The side aprons carried blown-up 
photographs of- churches, a mosque, a 
synagogue, and other scenes of worship. 
In Gothic lettering on the sides and ends 
appeared the legends “Freedom to wor- 
ship” and “In God we trust.” Two 
friends undertook to raise the money to 
pay for the float. Inaugural officials de- 
cided that this, the last float conceived, 
would be the first in the order of march. 
A passage from the letter sent by George 
Lamb's two friends appealing for funds 
to pay for the float ends the story: 

Two individuals who wish to contribute 
toward paying for the float have underwrit- 
ten the entire cost. They hope that 10 other 
individuals will feel impelled to share in the 
anonymous sponsorship. Those 10 who con- 
tribute do so without any expectation of 
material reward of any kind. Each will, how- 
ever, have the secret satisfaction, as he sees 
the float go up the Avenue, of knowing that 
he was 1 of 12 who thought it appropriate 
that our dependence on God be acknowledged 
in this manner, 


I firmly believe, with the three who 
moved God’s float from idea to consum- 
mation, that the instantaneous responses 
from those to whom they turned for as- 
sistance was a goed sample of a deep 
conviction that the people of this coun- 
try join the President in his prayerful 
approach to his awful problems, 
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Antidiscrimination and Antisegregation 
Bill Introduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
very first day of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress I introduced an antidiscrimination 
and antisegregation bill, H. R. 579, which 
aims to protect individuals from mob 
violence and lynching, provides for 
equality of opportunity in employment 
and equal educational opportunity to all 
citizens without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin, prohibits dis- 
crimination in the armed services, makes 
unlawful the payment of a poll tax, and 
strengthens the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Government for the protection of 
civil rights. 

I have introduced this bill so early in 
the session because I believe that in the 

` present troubled state of the world it is 
imperative that we close the gaps as 
quickly as possible between our ideals of 
freedom and equality and some of our 
practices. At a time when we need all 
our national strength to combat the in- 
fluences of Russia we cannot weaken our 
democratic society by tolerating mob 
violence against the safety and security 
of person, or by denying access to the 
rights of citizenship because of race or 
color, or by depriving individuals of the 
opportunity to develop their highest po- 
tentialities because of discrimination in 
employment, education, housing, health, 
and recreation. It is not only by the 
force of arms that we can hope to win in 
the struggle against Russia and her 
stooges. There is the important ideo- 
logical front on which we must show our 
skill. The price we pay for failure to 
have a national policy against discrimi- 
nation is, that among hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in Asia, Africa, the Near 
East, Latin America, and among our al- 
lies in Europe, there is increasing dis- 
trust of our motives. The Russians know 
only too well how to use with great effect 
every deviation from the American ideal 
of freedom and equality. 

I believe that it would have a tremen- 
dous effect upon the people all over the 
world if this Congress would show that 
the right to life is sacred enough to be 
protected by the Federal Government 
through the adoption of an antilynch- 
ing policy. As Mark Ethridge, dis- 
tinguished editor of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, has said: 

It’s something we owe ourselves in good 


conscience but beyond that we do owe it to 
the world as its leader. 


It is because we need a law with teeth 
in it that title I of my bill provides that 
a maximum penalty for aiding or com- 
mitting a lynching is $10,000 fine and/or 
20 years’ imprisonment. Moreover, a 
State or local officer who fails through 
neglect, and so forth, to prevent a 
lynching, or to apprehend or prosecute 
any member of a lynching mob, is 


punishable by a fine of $5,000 and/or 
5 years’ imprisonment. 

H. R. 579 strikes at the evil practice 
of discrimination in employment. Such 
practices force large segments of our 
population into substandard living con- 
ditions, generates insecurity, fear, re- 
sentment, and tension in our society, and 
deprives the country of the fullest utiliza- 
tion of the skills of its working popula- 
tion. The exclusion of members of any 
racial or religious group from the oppor- 
tunity to secure employment for which 
they are qualified is a denial of the 
democratic rights of that group. Those 
who are denied such rights lose their 
faith in democracy and become easy prey 
to groups which seek to subvert democ- 
racy. There are those who are apt to 
minimize the extent of discrimination in 
employment. To these individuals I 
say that you need only examine the con- 
gressional hearings and reports on em- 
ployment practices during the last half- 
dozen years or such a notable report en- 
titled “To Secure These Rights,” pre- 
pared by the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, of which Mr. C. E. Wilson 
was chairman. One need only pick up 
the Sunday newspapers in various parts 
of the country and note the ads and the 
discriminatory phraseology of so many 
of them. Private employment agencies 
know only too well the discriminatory 
job orders that they are asked to fill by 
business firms. 

There are those who say that we should 
leave the question of fair-employment 
practice legislation to the States to solve. 
I do not believe that we can leave these 
matters up to the States alone. We need 
the full force of the Federal Government 
to stand behind the protection of the 
rights of the individual in accordance 
with the ideals contained in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the duties 
imposed upon the Federal Government 
by our Constitution, 

My bill, therefore, proposes to make 
it an unlawful employment practice, 
first, for an employer of more than 50 
persons to refuse to hire, to discharge, 
or otherwise discriminate in employ- 
ment, because of race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; second, for 
a labor union of 50 or more members, 
on the same grounds, to discriminate or 
to limit, segregate, or classify members 
So as to adversely affect employees or ap- 
plicants for employment. It is also pro- 
posed to establish a National Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination in Employ- 
ment. This commission is to have the 
power to investigate, conciliate and ad- 
judicate complaints of such unfair em- 
ployment practices, to order their ces- 
sation and appropriate affirmative ac- 
tion, including hiring or reinstatement 
of employees with or without back pay. 
The commission may petition circuit 
courts of appeals to enforce certain or- 
ders, and so forth, and parties aggrieved 
by orders of the commission may obtain 
review by those courts. 

Although the United States has made 
remarkable progress toward the goal of 
universal education for its people, yet we 
have not eliminated prejudice and dis- 
crimination from the operation either of 
our public or our private schools and 
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colleges. Since talent and genius are 
not restricted to race or creed, it is in the 
best interest of the Nation that we elimi- 
nate bigotry and prejudice from our edu- 
cational institutions. Toward this end 
H. R. 579 makes it an unfair educational 
practice for any post-secondary school to 
discriminate against admission of any 
student because of race, color, religion— 
except sectarian schools—or national 
origin. Any person claiming discrimi- 
nation may complain to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who shall investi- 
gate the matter. If there is probable 
cause for the complaint, the Commis- 
sioner shall informally try to eliminate 
the discrimination. Failing this, he 
shall conduct a hearing and if the dis- 
crimination is found, he shall issue an 
order terminating all Federal aid to the 
discriminating school. 

H.R. 579 also provides that there shall 
be no discrimination against or segrega- 
tion of any person in the armed services; 
makes it unlawful for any individual, 
State, municipality, or other governmen- 
tal subdivision to require payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting at a 
Federal election; and prohibits segrega- 
tion and discrimination in housing be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. It also establishes a five-man 
Commission on Civil Rights to gather in- 
formation and report to the President on 
all matters affecting civil rights. 

America is a people drawn from many 
lands and diverse cultures, bound to- 
gether by the ideals of human brother- 
hood. It behooves us to act now to 
remove the flaws in the Nation’s record 
which are inconsistant with the Ameri- 
can heritage of human freedom and 
equality. The times are too serious to 
permit the continuation of practices 
which are incompatible with the great 
democratic principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 


Communism as a Passing Fancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, dated Febru- 
ary 1, 1953, and which editorial is en- 
titled “Communism as a Passing Fancy.” 
The editorial follows: 


CoMMUNISM AS A PASSING FANCY 


Well, we see, scarcely with surprise, that 
Marquis Childs, the New Deal columnist, is 
wringing his hands over a proposal to estab- 
lish a permanent loyalty board to check up 
on the Commies. 

He finds this “disturbing to many who be- 
lieve the phenomenon of disloyalty is a tem- 
porary one growing out of the upheaval of 
the world-wide depression, the threat of Nazi 
conquest, and the alliance with Soviet Russia 
in World War II.” 

The thesis is familiar. William Remington, 
the former Department of Commerce econo- 
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mist, whose conviction in an earlier trial for 
perjury in denying that he was a Communist 
was reversed, was convicted again the other 
day. Remington admitted he had been a col- 
lege radical, though he would not concede he 
had ever been a Communist, but contended 
he began to outgrow his radical ideas when 
he was 21. It was just a young man’s fancy, 
so he would have the jury believe. 

When Alger Hiss was convicted, the Wash- 
ington Post set the tone for the soft-boiled 
liberals in proclaiming that Hiss “had the 
misfortune of being tempted to betray his 
country in an era of widespread illusions 
about communism and of being tried for 
perjury in connection with his offense in a 
period of cold war when the pendulum of 
public sentiment had swung far in the other 
direction.” 

The Childs-Washington Post thesis was 
embellished into formal doctrine in 1950 by 
Alistair Cooke in a book on the Hiss trial 
called A Generation on Trial. Cooke was 
an Englishman, reporting the case for a 
British newspaper, but has since become nat- 
uralized and grabbed a spot on the Ford 
Foundation payroll, which makes him as 
characteristically American, at least, as Paul 
Hoffman, 

Mr. Cooke argues that international ten- 
sions and domestic economic unrest in the 
late thirties explained such men as Hiss—if, 
and Mr. Cooke allowed himself a doubt, he 
were indeed guilty. This theory has the 
virtue, from the viewpoint of those who seek 
to be kind to Communists, of obliquely de- 
nying the possibility of personal guilt. They 
are victims of world conditions, of social 
conditions, of the time in which they live. 
Above all, they are unfairly caught between 
shifting standards. 

A little treason, a little correspondence 
with the emerging enemy, was not so morally 
wrong 15 years ago, when the illusion was 
sedulously fostered by Communists that 
Russia stood as a bulwark against fascism— 
that is, of black or brown fascism, if not of 
red—and that it offered social justice and 
economic parity for all. It only became 
wrong, so the rationalization goes, when the 
rather stupid Americans emerged from 
World War II to discover that they had struck 
down a fancied peril only to create a real 
one much greater. 

In this view, Hiss becomes something like 
a martyr who is used by his countrymen to 
satisfy their sense of deficiency at being 
tricked. He and his kind become sacrificial 
offerings for the vicarious expiation of a 
general guilt. 

It is a pretty theory, and we don’t believe 
a word of it. Communists are systematic 
and implacable enemies of this country 
whose one idea is to promote a Soviet uni- 
verse. If they are deluded and discover it, the 
usual recourse of confession and expiation is 
open to them, Whittaker Chambers took it; 
Hiss and other confirmed Communists, like 
the Rosenberg spy team, refused it. Those 
who refused this avenue of escape remained 
dedicated to the monstrous world conspiracy 
against freedom. ‘They were not contrite 
about treason because they became Commu- 
nists with a complete appreciation of the fact 
that the Communist end justifies any means. 

They were not Communists for the purpose 
of preserving world peace by stopping fas- 
cism, They were in favor of stopping fascism 
to promote the rise of Russia. They were not 
for communism because it was a means of 
achieving economic reform; they were simply 
for Communist economics because that was 
the Russian system. These agents of Russia 
were not the captives of a transitory fancy; 
they were enlisted for the duration. They 
still are. Their victory will come if America 
is ever so unwary as to refuse to take them 
seriously, 


Emma Holland, Nurse and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from coast to coast wherever there are 
veterans of the Spanish-American War 
the news that Emma Holland is dead has 
brought real and deep grief. She was 
90 years young and she served as a nurse 
in the United States Army in the period 
of our war with Spain. 

In 1890 she left a job as a clerk in 
Amboy, Lee County, Ill., to enter the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, later 
absorbed by Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago. Came 1898 and the war with 
Spain, and Emma Holland at once en- 
listed as a contract nurse and was off 
to Cuba on a troop ship. Returning 
from fever-infested Cuba she served at 
Fort McPherson, Ga, She was one of a 
very slim number of nurses who saw 
service in the conflict with Spain. 

For many years she was a member of 
Columbia Camp No. 2, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of which twice I was hon- 
ored by election as Commander and to 
which the late United States Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis belonged. She 
regularly attended department and na- 
tional encampments and always on the 
February 15 ceremonies in the council 
chamber in Chicago’s City Hall placed 
the wreath in memory of the men who 
went down with the battleship Maine. 
She was of the finest quality of patriotic 
womanhood. A long life of service and 
devotion she gave to her country. As is 
fitting, her body will be laid to rest in 
Arlington Cemetery. As representing, I 
hope, my colleagues in the Congress 
and my comrades of Columbia Camp 
back in Chicago, I shall attend the fu- 
neral services at 2 o’clock the afternoon 
of Wednesday, February 4. America is 
the richer for such women as Emma 
Holland, 


“Many a Watchful Night” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Glendive (Mont.) 
Daily Ranger in which is included a let- 
ter from Korea written to his brother by 
Paul Salvador. I hope that this letter 
will give all who read it a better under- 
standing of how our Korean soldiers feel 
during “many a watchful night”: 

“MANY A WATCHFUL NIGHT” 

What is it liké on the fighting front in 
Korea? 

Are we really aware of what our young men 
are doing for us there? Do we appreciate 
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the fact that because of them we sleep in 
warm beds and live free from hunger and 
fear? 

Richard Salvador, who works on a ranch 
near Denton, Mont., recently received a let- 
ter from his brother Paul, who is fighting 
in Korea. 

It is reprinted, as follows, since it carries 
a message which is so important to all of us 
here at home: 

“When it is midmorning at home and hun- 
dreds of thousands of secretaries and busi- 
nessmen pour out of their cliff dwellings of 
stone and concrete for the 20-minute coffee 
break, over here weary infantrymen in dwell- 
ings of logs, sandbags, and earth, dug in a 
real cliff, are just crawling from their sacks, 
rubbing soggy sleep from their eyes, in prep- 
aration for the midnight guard relief. Me- 
chanically they lace their boots, shoulder 
weapons, and then, with bleary eyes, trudge 
into the cheerless night. 

“‘Anything doing here?’ 

“‘Nope; show's over, I think.’ 

“*There’s plenty o’ coffee in the pot.’ 

“Then you're alone under the bluish gleam 
of the moon beams. Your body warmth soon 
sinks to zero. The mist from the valley 
thickens with the cooling earth making each 
man an island, entire of himself. The uni- 
verse dwindles to the hoochie, the weapon, 
and you. Every sound is terrifically ampli- 
fied into a give-away noise that carries across 
no-man's land as if by telephone, The loom- 
ing mountains close in upon the valleys like 
a device for medieval torture—and you're 
alone. 

“There is an enemy out there and though 
it’s likely he won’t try anything this late, 
nobody’s got a written guaranty. You lis- 
ten. There’s the unpleasant chatter of ack- 
ack. Sometimes you can see the tracers 
seconds before you hear the noise. Tonight 
you can only hear them. 

“Then there is the artillery—those stray, 
single rounds that roam through the night 
after anything they happen to meet. You 
listen to the distant thud of-a gun, then the 
eerie chugging as it passes overhead and the 
final thunder. There isn’t much to think 
about, in the cold dampness the mind doesn’t 
function too well. Maybe a quick picture 
of her, of your home folks, of the car you 
want to buy—but it all seems so very far 
away. Even your dreams are kind of strange. 
You wonder how the patrol is doing. Awhile 
ago there was the quick flash of small arms 
to left front. 

“Some one yelled: ‘Red, are you all right?” 

“Somebody else: ‘I’m over here Gipsy.’ 

“Then a guy who must have been the 
sergeant, ‘Will the both of ya shut up? You 
think this is Ebbets Field?’ 

“You work your toes back and forth; then 
you sway on your knees. Everything feels 
cold and dead. There's no music tonight. 
Last night they played There’s No Tomorrow. 
More ack-ack, a little artillery. You begin 
to see things in the mist you know aren't 
really there. 

“Finally the relief. You want to run and 
shake his hand, but instead you act non- 
chalant. 

“‘Anything doing?’ 

“Quiet as a church.’ 

“Lets hope they don’t start a sermon.’ 

“You feel the way back, through the wind- 
ing trench. Inside the hoochie the air's 
stuffy with sleep. You warm your hands 
over the solitary candle and pour coffee. The 
cup in one hand, you hold a cigarette in the 
other. Some one sits up and looks at you 
through sleepy eyes, and rolls over. 

“It’s 2 o'clock. Back home millions of 
people are having lunch. You wonder if 
they know, does it make any real difference 
to them that ‘many a watchful night’ is spent 
over here. 

“You knock off the boots and slide down in 
the sack. Warmth from the down creeps 
slowly over your body. Then you close your 
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eyes and try to forget there are 5 months 
more.” 

It makes you think, doesn’t it? 

The four freedoms still live in the United 
States and in the free world because of the 
terrible hardships and dangers which our 
boys are suffering in Korea. 

Hats off to them. 

They are doing a tremendous job for us. 


Ambassadorial Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Rec- 
orD an article by Dorothy Thompson 
which contains timely and informative 
material on the selection of Ambassa- 
dors: 


DIPLOMATS NEED SIXTH SENSE—AMBASSADORIAL 
APPOINTMENTS OF EISENHOWER RAISE DOUBTS 
OF EFFECTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

President Eisenhower’s inexperience is re- 
sponsible for the unfortunate (and quite 
avoidable) snags that accumulated around 
the appointment of Charles E, Wilson as Sec- 
retary of Defense, compounded with Mr. Wil- 
son’s own lack of knowledge of the ways of 
Senators and the technicalities of the law. 

As a candidate, the President repeatedly as- 
serted that he intended to govern by sur- 
rounding himself with the ablest men avail- 
able. He is trying to fulfill that pledge. But 
it is not simple, for a man of distinguished 
abilities in one field may have little to recom- 
mend him in another. 

The job of Secretary of Defense is essen- 
tially managerial. No one doubts Mr. Wil- 
son’s managerial capacities, and given better 
political understanding he is a good choice. 

But the ambassadorial appointments so 
far made raise doubts. 

In his inaugural address the President 
stressed the primacy of foreign policy. The 
critical point in our relations with the world 
is not, however, centered in the Communist 
states. With one of these, the government 
of Red China, we have no relations except 
an actual though limited war, and our rela- 
tions with the rest are also those of a cold 
war, fought by political means. In this type 
of war, on the successful outcome of which 
President Eisenhower, like his predecessor, 
rests his hope of peace, our relations with our 
allies and the neutral or hesitant states are 
decisive, and the choice of ambassadors 
gravely important. 

Here the training, capacities, and habits of 
mind that make an able businessman are 
seldom, if ever, those to be sought. 

In diplomacy politics—the art of discern- 
ment—is always primary over economics. 

Diplomats do not deal with businessmen 
but with statesmen, who, in turn, have to 
deal with parliaments and public opinion in 
their countries. 

The ambassador to a friendly country, 
whose friendliness he wishes to keep and in- 
crease, must not only continually be aware 
of political developments at home but of the 
problems and possibilities of the nation to 
which he is accredited, of its character and 
culture, and, above all today, of the shifting 
streams of public opinion which make and 
unmake policies. 

Although “positive fealty” to the policies 
of one’s own government, as demanded by 
the new Secretary of State, is a sine qua non 
of those who represent our country abroad, 
the virtue is not of itself sufficient. 


The great diplomat requires more than 
loyalty and more than ordinary political 
sense; he requires’ sixth sense, raised to the 
level of acute sensibility—what we journal- 
ists call “hunch,” “feel,” “nose.” This sense, 
which creates political foresight, is rare, as 
statesmen in contrast to politicians are rare, 
and it is not common among businessmen, 


. It is oftenest the product of a high and cos- 


mopolitan culture firmly rooted in one’s own 
national character. This is not achieved 
without the concentration of most of one’s 
life to acquiring it—as Henry Adams ac- 
quired his “education.” 

An ambassador should not start with 
breaks against him—vulnerable to the public 
opinion which our opponents can mobilize. 
America is being constantly attacked as the 
“tool of Wall Street.” It is erroneous to as- 
sume that only Communists believe this. 
Thousands of Europeans who are anti-Com- 
munists believe or suspect it. 

Wisdom would, therefore, counsel against 
appointing international bankers to head our 
Embassies in London and Paris, even if there 
were any reason to believe, as there is not, 
that Winthrop Aldrich or C. Douglas Dillon 
possesses even five acute political senses, to 
say nothing of the rare and desirable sixth. 

Even were there not the faintest justifica- 
tion for it, Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Dillon im- 
mediately register “dollar imperialism” in 
wavering foreign minds. 

The belief that economic aggrandizement 
lies at the root of American policy is a wide- 
spread idée fixe, and accounts for the prefer- 
ence of friendly Europeans for Adlai 
Stevenson. 

I cannot understand why Secretary Dulles 
did not immediately sense this when the two 
bankers were suggested. 


The Record Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am quoting from the monthly busin ess 
survey of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: 

On December 15, the latest date for which 
data are available, nonagricultural employ- 
ment totaled 48,800,000, a new record for the 
month and 1,200,000 above the level of a 
year earlier. Estimates of personal income 
suggest that it was running at a seasonably 
adjusted annual rate of more than $278,000,- 
000,000 in December, roughly $15,000,000,000 
higher than in the like month of 1951. 


Let the record speak for itself. The 
last month of 20 years of Democratic 
administration found employment at an 
all-time high with personal incomes 
totaling $278,000,000,000, enough to pay 
off the entire national debt. 

This is the record of the Democratic 
Party under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. It is all the more sig- 
nificant when compared with the record 
of the preceding Republican administra- 
tion, which left office with unemploy- 
ment—not employment—at an all-time 
peak. 

I join with all other Americans in the 
hope that the last month of President 
Eisenhower's administration will find the 
American people as well off as they were 
when Harry Truman returned to Inde- 
pendence. 
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Prices of Agricultural Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our greatest concerns at the present time 
is the price break in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and all of us have heard a great 
deal of discussion concerning methods 
of bolstering farm prosperity and sup- 
porting agricultural income. As part of 
my remarks, I include a proposed new 
program for wheat and other nonperish- 
ables sent to me by Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Banta, of Geyser, Mont. Mr. and Mrs, 
Banta are wheat farmers who have suc- 
cessfully operated their own holdings for 
many years. They are leaders in their 
community, and have given a great deal 
of thought to this problem. Their pro- 
posal is a support program based upon 
bushels rather than acres, and I know it 
will be of interest to all who are studying 
agricultural programs. 


A program that we believe will stabilize 
the price of wheat or any other nonperishable 
farm commodity. 

First, the Department of Agriculture will 
set a figure representing, as close as possible, 
the amount of wheat consumed domestically 
in the United States. This figure should be 
low enough to support the markets at a price 
close to parity. This quota is then divided 
among the producers in the United States on 
the basis of the needs of the individual farm, 
taking into consideration the various cash 
crops raised, and the work that one man can 
handle during the working season. Also if 
the unit is large enough, under normal con- 
ditions, to make a living. If a place is too 
small and the operator works at other work 
that also should be taken into consideration, 

In other words each individual farmer 
should be able to sell on the domestic market, 
at parity price, enough wheat to pay all 
overhead, taxes, interest on investment, de=- 
preciation, cost of operation, and a just liveli- 
hood for each family. The PMA has some 
very good records of each farm in the United 
States and it would not be too difficult to 
work this out. We do not think this should 
be set up on past records of production or 
acreages, because the surpluses have been 
created by greed and luck more than by any 
other condition, thus using past history 
would only continue to favor these few. 
Good crops are 90 percent luck. 

Each farmer could seed and farm as he 
saw fit, but could sell only his quota of the 
domestic market for consumption in the 
United States in any crop year. If he pro- 
duces more than this he can sell it on the 
foreign market at world prices, or carry it 
over until another crop year, or he can sell 
it in place of a neighbor's quota provided 
he makes the proper adjustment with his 
neighbor. 

The PMA is to set up a revolving stabilizing 
store of wheat, for example 200,000,000 
bushels. This is to be used to stabilize the 
price for both producer and consumer. If 
a farmer raises less than his quota in any 
given year the deficiency would be marketed 
out of the PMA stabilizing storage. Then 
he could market this deficiency amount plus 
his annual quota some other year; the PMA 
putting back into storage the amount of 
wheat withdrawn, in the farmer’s favor, the 
previous year, thus stabilizing the domestic 
supply. 

All of this could be accomplished by a 
bookkeeping system such as wheat accounts 
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carried in each PMA county office. A pro- 
ducer could not sell a bushel of wheat for 
domestic consumption until authorized by 
the PMA. It would be charged to his quota 
and he could sell only as far as his quota. 
Surplus wheat could be sold through bonded 
exporters at the world price and all of this 
wheat would have to be exported or milled 
for export. None could be used domestically. 

Stabilizing even one farm commodity 
would have a stabilizing effect on others. 
The family-size or, one-man farm, must have 
some protection as he cannot compete with 
the large operators who operate in a few 
places that are adapted for such operations. 
While these large operations are far more 
profitable than the family-size farms, the 
large farms do not raise enough to supply 
the needs of an increasing population, yet, 
they are the ones that are creating the sur- 
pluses which ruin the prices for the family- 
size farmer and will force him out of exist- 
ence. Our increasing population is going to 
need more and more food, but our economy 
is going to need more and more people pro- 
ducing that food, not less. People must 
not only eat, they must have employment as 
well, 

This method of control would not need 
any high cost tax supported price supports 
because the price would support itseli, if 
marketings have been properly controlled. 

Acreage control did not control production 
in the past, because there is no way of 
knowing what a seeded acre will produce, 
A man with a low yielding land has just 
as much right to make a living as one with 
high yielding land, even if he has to work 
harder to obtain it. 

We are against the sliding scale of price 
supports. First, because a farmer’s expenses 
are pretty much fixed, and the cheaper 
wheat becomes, the more he has to raise to 
meet expenses, and the more he raises, the 
cheaper wheat becomes. Second, cheap 
wheat does not induce greater domestic con- 
sumption. Third, it gives the large farmers 
and those close to market an undue ad- 
vantage. For instance, while the average 
support price is 90 percent of parity now, 
those near the markets are receiving over 90 
percent while we here in Montana are ac- 
tually receiving only 82 percent. At 75 per- 
cent of parity, as advocated by some, we 
would be receiving only about 63 percent. 
The fact of the matter is, there is a point 
where wheat farmers near the markets could 
raise wheat at a profit yet, we further away 
would be raising it at a loss, 

While some large acreage farmers are able 
to raise wheat at a small margin of profit 
per bushel, the quantity needed cannot, 
over a period of years, be raised that way. 
Nor would it be economically sound for the 
economy of the Nation as a whole to raise 
it in this manner. Remember that farmers 
in each locality must sell their wheat for 
the same price and so far the price has 
never been set by the producer. Big busi- 
ness sets the prices in business but the 
small business man does not have to meet 
this price to do business. He at least can 
and does set his price. He is protected by the 
fair trade practice laws in many instances. 

Some will say it is unconstitutional because 
of restraint of trade. It is no more restraint 
of trade than some practices of labor unions; 
factory fixing of retail prices; prorating the 
production of oil wells under the guise of 
conservation. 

We believe that this program will con- 
tribute greatly to stabilizing the income of 
the farmer and the country as a whole; 
thereby keeping the family or one-man 
farmer on the farm where he will be most 
needed. 

TED R. BANTA, 
VERNA MAE BANTA. 
GEYSER, MONT. 


My Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a tribute to Missouri 
by Daniel Francis Clancy. Mr. Clancy, 
of Springfield, Ohio, poet, writer, and 
newspaperman, is the only man, except 
the late Ernie Pyle, to win two consecu- 
tive national headliner awards for out- 
standing achievement in journalism. 

Mr. Clancy’s tribute, while brief, is an 
accurate evaluation of a great State, and 
is sincerely appreciated by the loyal sons 
and daughters of “You’ve Gott’a Sho- 
Me.” 


My MISSOURI 
(By Daniel Francis Clancy) 


Commonwealth of corn, cotton, coal, ce- 
ment, and copper; home of Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn and Mark Twain of Han- 
nibal; autumns full of the scent of burning 
leaves and hushed harvest fields stretching 
into a saffron setting sun; cars crowded 
around country churches on Sunday morn- 
ings; Pultizer, J. C. Penney, and William 
Powell; St. Louis Blues and the Missouri 
Waltz; Jean Harlow, Ginger Rogers, and 
Jesse James; wheat and Walt Disney, Inde- 
pendence and iron, grindstones and George 
Washington Carver; Champ Clark and corn- 
cob pipes; land of limestone and lead; the 
Mighty Mo, marble and mules; the Cardinals 
and Browns; Wallace and Noah Beery; 
Thomas Hart Benton, Blackjack Pershing, 
and Eugene Field; Harry S. Truman; the 
University of Missouri; Kansas City Kitty; 
the show-me State—my Missouri. 


Untie the Hands of United States 
Investigative Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last two Congresses I introduced a bill 
to authorize the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and other Government se- 
curity agencies to intercept communica- 
tions in the interest of national security 
and defense. Recent revelations con- 
cerning Communists and fellow travelers 
of American citizenship in the United 
Nations, some of whom were given clear- 
ance by the State Department, has made 
it even more imperative that we protect 
our Nation from these ‘enemies within. 
Realizing this danger is a continuing 
thfeat to our free institutions, I have 
reintroduced this bill to authorize limited 
wire tapping in cases of suspected sub- 
versive actions. 

This bill would unshackle the hands of 
the FBI and other investigative agencies. 
We are faced each day with a sinister 
threat to the security of our Nation from 
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traitors, spies, and saboteurs. It is both 
foolhardy and inexcusable to give them 
the protective privileges afforded by our 
present laws. If we are to cope success- 
fully with the menace they present, we 
must untie the hands of those charged 
with the responsibility of apprehending 
these vicious characters who infest our 
precious land. 

At present, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is severely handicapped in its 
work of tracing down and bringing to 
justice enemies of this country by legal 
limitations which have proved unwork- 
able. Unless corrective legislation is 
speedily enacted, great damage may be 
done our country with impunity to the 
offenders. The reversal by the court of 
appeals of the conviction of the notori- 
ous Judith Coplon is a case in point, 

We have been spending billions of dol- 
lars in an effort to contain communism 
in Europe, the Middle East, and the Far 
East. Today we are spilling the precious 
blood of our sons in actively fighting 
Communist aggression in Asia. Our cas- 
ualty lists mount daily. At such a time 
it seems negligent and foolhardy in the 
extreme to delay placing this additional 
weapon in the arsenal of our Federal 
investigating bodies right here at home, 

Immediate elimination of the ban on 
the use of evidence obtained by wiretap- 
ping is clearly indicated by the subver- 
sive, underground threat which this 
country faces from fifth columnists, both 
native and foreign born. As it stands 
now, FBI agents may listen in on private 
telephone conversations as long as they 
wish, but the facts which are ascertained 
in this manner may not be divulged nor 
the resulting evidence which is gathered 
subsequently be used in court, 

‘The use of the telephone is vital to the 
work of potential and actual saboteurs 
and enemy agents. At the present time 
there is no question that wiretapping is 
being carried on by both private and 
Government investigators. The passage 
of this proposed measure would not 
mean that we condone its unlimited or 
indiscriminate use. It would be limited 
to crimes involving the security of our 
country. Invasion of privacy is repug- 
nant to all Americans, and it should be. 
Nevertheless the safety of our Nation 
and its people must be paramount, 

This bill is another means of com- 
bating the Communist threat, carefully 
hedged about by protective precautions 
and safeguards against abuse. We can 
adopt and use such a law without en- 
dangering the civil rights of our citizens 
in any degree. I cannot urge too 
strongly immediate action in this field, 


Fire Island Inlet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 


under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would par- 
ticularly like to include an article pre- 
pared for publication by Hon. William C. 
McCollom, sheriff of Suffolk County, 
State of New York. Sheriff McCollom 
has served his country and his county 
with great diligence for many years. 
However, as civil defense leader he has 
been without parallel. This particular 
article by the sheriff points out the great 
danger to our country and community by 
allowing the Fire Island Inlet to become 


closed. 
January 29, 1953. 
Sheriff WILLIAM C. McCoLLom, 
County Courthouse, 
Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 

My Dear SHERIFF: Thank you very much 
for your kind letter of January 26. I plan 
to place as much of your article as possible 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on Monday, 
February 2. 

Faithfully yours, 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT II. 


OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF, 
OF THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 
Riverhead, N. Y., January 26, 1953. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: First of all, my con- 
gratulations on the little episode at the 
board meeting this morning which was very 
appropriate and very well carried out, and 
I am sure made an impression on everyone 
that was there. 

I am enclosing herewith the article that 
I referred to in my conversation which is for 
the magazine Marine News. I assume, of 
course, that they will publish the same, as it 
is at the request of the Patchogue Chamber 
of Commerce and other similar organiza- 
tions who are promoting the improving of 
the Fire Island Inlet. 

Your suggestion regarding the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp is awfully attractive, and if 
the article merits it I would feel very highly 
honored. 

I was sorry that you couldn’t stay to lunch, 
but I know exactly how you feel about those 
things, particularly until you become more 
familiar with the procedure down in Wash- 
ington. 

Needless to say, anything I can do to make 
your path easier in any way please don’t 
hesitate calling upon me. With regards to 
yourself and Mrs. Wainwright, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. McCotiom, 
Sherif, Suffolk County. 


FIRE ISLAND INLET 


It is admitted by all competent marine 
engineers that all inlets and harbors along 
the eastern seaboard are constantly filling in 
by accretion silting and other natural causes, 
the high points along the beaches are being 
eroded by violent tidal action during storm 
periods, and the silt and debris deposited in 
the inlets or harbors. The natural result of 
this action is to eventually fill in the inlets 
supplying these harbors, and nature by its 
own action is taking away a precious gift 
which can only be regained by proper pro- 
gram of harbor improvement. 

The south shore of Long Island is particu- 
larly vulnerable to this tidal action, as it juts 
out in the ocean at a defiant angle to the 
storm-born tides which are constantly filling 
in our inlets. This is very noticeable to any- 
one familiar with this condition, Fire Island 
Inlet itself has movéd westward between 
4 or 5 miles since the Fire Island Lighthouse 
was erected, 


To those who knew the circumstances 
around the turn of the present century, the 
inlet and channel were fine, deep waterways; 
no sand bars or inside shoals as a barrier to 
navigation. Today it is a series of sand bars 
and exposed shoals that prevent reasonable 
sized boats from navigating safely to enter 
the Great South Bay. 

In reading from the bicentennial record 
of Suffolk County, dated 1883, I find that 
there were over 50 vessels engaged in carry- 
ing farm produce, wood, fish, oysters, and 
so forth to New York and other nearby sea- 
ports, returning with coal and other non- 
perishables. I also note that in 1806 three 
gunboats were built at Smith’s Point for 
use in the Tripolitan War. They were placed 
under the command of Decatur and gave 
good service. In all 12 vessels of this type 
were built by shipyards on the Great South 
Bay for coastwide trade. 

Many other sailing vessels were built along 
the shores of the bay, mostly for private 
owners for coastwise trading which was very 
profitable in that era. Some of these vessels 
registered up to 1,000 tons. 

In reviewing the history of Long Island, 
I find that we were a really rugged sea-far- 
ing community. We had a reputation for 
building seagoing vessels of fairly heavy ton- 
nage. We had a very substantial coastwise 
cargo trade. All this was lost because we 
have neglected to hold that great natural 
gift, failing to maintain our inlet and keep- 
ing our waterways navigable. 

I don’t believe any further evidence is 
necessary to convince anyone that our al- 
most completely land-locked Great South 
Bay was at one time a busy waterway and a 
great economic help to the villages along the 
south shore of Long Island. 

As Director of Civil Defense for Suffolk 
County it is my sincere and honest belief 
that the improvement of Fire Island Inlet 
is very necessary, and would be of immense 
value to the civil defense program. We have 
over 300,000 people in Suffolk County. Our 
big problem would be to take care of others 
less fortunate than ourselves. This improve- 
ment so necessary would not be an aban- 
doned war investment, like so many others, 
if and when peace was restored, but would go 
on giving service to a rapid growing com- 
munity. Its value, should a crisis arise, un- 
der the civil-defense program would be im- 
possible to estimate and the only material 
necessary for this project would be fuel; no 
steel, no cement, no building material and 
a minimum of manpower in proportion to 
the size of the project. All these facts are 
self-evident to anyone who has studied this 
problem. 

We should be practical and be prepared 
to meet any situation with which we might 
be faced. You hear this cry that it couldn't 
happen here. I hope these court criers are 
right, but I also know that folks with good 
judgment use precaution and plan ahead, 
and to plan ahead would mean to prepare 
for the worst. In this case, I would much 
rather err on the side of right than half err 
on the side that is wrong. 

I hope we haven't forgotten that a few 
hours before Pearl Harbor, on that dreadful 
Sunday, two little men walked out of the 
White House after having assured President 
Roosevelt that they were still our friends. 
No, I am not an alarmist, but I would much 
rather they would call me names than to 
feel sorry for me. Let us prepare, 

One of the first steps in preparing to meet 
a real emergency would be to make certain 
that our supply lines are adequate. At pres- 
ent they certainly are not if our existing 
transportation pattern, truck and rail, 
should be disrupted, which is easily possible. 
If anything destroyed our truck terminals 
and adjacent highways, it would undoubted- 
ly destroy rail terminals and trackage. Let 
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us wake up while we still have the answer 
to our problem in hand. 

Over one-third of the population of New 
York State live on Long Island and no one 
can deny that New York State and the 
United States Government share a tremen- 
dous responsibility and should use every 
means possible to give every degree of pro- 
tection to the residents of Long Island, and 
while the Fire Island Inlet is in Suffolk 
County, if available for traffic, it would serve 
the entire island. 

Suffolk County comprises two-thirds of 
Long Island in acreage and it is one of the 
largest food-producing counties in this 
country, but our products, farm produce, 
ducks, fin and shellfish, poultry, etc., is 
shipped to the metropolitan area for dis- 
tribution. There is no storage facilities of 
any consequence in the producing area, so 
the food to feed the five or more millions that 
live on Long Island must be hauled here by 
truck or train, and food supplies at present 
are replenished on a 24-hour basis. 

It does not take very great imagination 
to visualize the problem involved with our 
civil defense program should anything hap- 
pen to the westerly end of Long Island or 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. Food, 
clothing, medical supplies, and the thousand 
and one necessities of life would have to be 
water-borne as there is no question but our 
rails and highways would be disrupted to & 
point that would take a long time to recon- 
dition. : 

How would we be able to cope with the 
evacuees that would be our obligation to take 
care of, to provide shelter, food, clothing, and 
other necessities? Another factor that has 
developed very rapidly in the past few years 
is the industrial development of Long Island, 
Farm land is being reduced rapidly by the 
encroachment of industry. This means more 
people to feed and less local produce. 

We all know that the movement of 
evacuees under the civil-defense program 
will be orderly and well handled, but how are 
we going to control the hordes that will fol- 
low in the wake of this army? This is a 
problem that should concern every thinking 
person, every one of whom, if they studied 
the practical angle of this problem, would 
wholeheartedly endorse the need of the open- 
ing up of a suitable harbor on the south 
shore of Long Island, to allow reasonable 
sized vessels to bring in supplies. We would 
need coal, oil, lumber, food, clothing, medi- 
cal supplies, and many other necessities too 
numerous to mention. 

The statement has been made by those who 
should know better that Long Island is a 
playground, simply because the island is so 
attractive for those who desire beautiful and 
attractive surroundings. As a matter of. 
fact, Long Island is the most rapid-growing 
community in the country today. It is ex- 
panding beyond conception. Over 60 percent 
of the homes erected in New York State last 
year were built on Long Island, and the re- 
sponsibility of those in charge of civil defense 
is to see that every precaution is taken to 
protect in every conceivable manner this 
tremendous segment of our population. 

It is unfortunate to some degree that we 
are hinged to New York State and suffer 
somewhat by the magnitude of the great 
Empire State. If Long Island were a separate 
entity, there would only be seven States in 
the Union that would exceed us in popu- 
lation, but the name “State” adds so much 
luster to a political subdivision that Long 
Island suffers somewhat in comparison. 

The fisheries on the easterly portion of 
Long Island must not be overlooked as a 
source of food. The larger fishing vessels 
that ply the ocean at all seasons of the year 
need access to.a harbor for refuge. There 
is no harbor anywhere near the fishing 
grounds that the larger vessels such as beam 
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trawlers can use as a refuge, except Fire Is- 
land Inlet and the°Great South Bay, and 
they must bide time and tide conditions to 
navigate the inlet, and are always faced with 
the danger of losing both vessel and crew. 

No one can dispute the necessity of open- 
ing up Fire Island Inlet as an artery of trafic, 
No one can disagree with the necessity of 
improving our water channels. If this seems 
practical in peacetime, it would have to be 
multiplied by 100 to meet the tremendous 
impace of civil defense requirements, 

There seems to be some confusion in the 
minds of some regarding the necessity of the 
improving of Fire Island Inlet in the Engi- 
neer programs, as it is referred to as part of 
our national defense program. My thought 
is that the need of this improvement is to 
make certain that we can take care of our 
responsibilities under the civil defense pro- 
gram which is far different from national 
defense. One is preparing to repel a military 
attack, while civil defense is to take care of 
life, limb, and property during or following 
an attack. 

To summarize briefly: 

1. I believe it is my obligation as director 
of civil defense for Suffolk County, to use 
every means at my disposal to convince those 
who have the responsibility of allocating 
funds for harbor improvement that Fire 
Island Inlet should be given priority over 
many less necessary projects. 

2. In case of an attack on the New York 
metropolitan area, the necessity of water- 
borne supplies would be most apparent, in 
addition to the food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, etc. You may have many thousands 
of unfortunates that would evacuate the 
stricken area, 

3. Aside from the great advantage of hay- 
ing Fire Island Inlet made navigable from the 
civil defense viewpoint, it is the only harbor 
on the south side of Long Island with water 
channels leading to proper dockage facilities 
on the north side of the bay. 

4. The excuse has been made that appro- 
priations were more necessary for inland 
rivers that may add to our national defense 
security, but surely, the protection of life and 
suffering of over 5,000,000 people is worthy 
of every consideration, particularly, when 
such a small expenditure would corre*t this 
situation without the use of any vital ma- 
terials, 

5. There has been a tremendous growth of 
defense plants on Long Island in the past few 
years, and the entire island is now considered 
a target area. These factories would have to 
shut down in case our supply lines were dis- 
rupted, as food and necessities of life would 
have priority. We need more, many more, 
avenues of supply than we now have, and the 
time factor is most important. Fire Island 
Inlet improvement would certainly be the 
most expedient. 

6. Due to expansion of the defense plants 
additional access highways are in the offing, 
in fact they are almost to the blueprint stage. 
They will use vital materials that could be 
saved by making Fire Island Inlet navigable, 
as the dredging operation would not require 
any vital construction materials, thereby 
rendering a twofold advantage and this 
would also lessen the traffic on the highways. 

7. Time is important. It would take some 
time after this work was approved for the 
civil defense authorities to perfect their 
plans and blueprints. The many phases of 
civil defense that water transportation 
would be used advantageously in addition to 
supplies of all kinds, evacuees could be 
landed at reception centers set up under this 
program but it takes time to arrange these 
details, and “Nero” still fiddles; the price of 
this improvement is so small in comparison 
to its manifold advantages that it is must be 
lack of proper study that has brought about 
its deferment. 
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Truman Declares Loud Talking Is Not 
Enough To Win Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 29, 1953, by Edward F. Woods, 
of the Post-Dispatch staff, entitled 
“Truman Declares Loud Talking Is Not 
Enough To Win Peace.” 


Truman DECLARES Loup TALKING Is Nor 
EnovucH To Win PEACE—REMARK FOLLOWS 
REMINDER ON DULLES PREDICTION RUSSIA 
May COLLAPSE, DIE 


(By Edward F. Woods) 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., January 28.—Former 
President Truman said today that he does 
not think the-new administration is going 
to achieve peace in the world just by loud 
talking. 

His remark was prompted by a report to 
him in his early morning stroll that John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, had pre- 
dicted last night that the Soviet Russian 
Government may collapse and die of “acute 
indigestion” caused by its attempt to swallow 
free peoples. 

Looking straight ahead and firmly grip- 
ping his walking cane in his left hand, the 
former President said that he was not going 
to make any comment that might throw a 
monkey wrench into anything the present 
administration is trying to do. 

He did not mention Dulles but he added: 

“I hope they are able to get somewhere. 
I ought to know what they are up against 
because I have been fighting this thing for 8 
years. That’s all I have been trying to do is 
get peace in the world. 

“I have been trying to get this thing 
straightened out ever since I became Presi- 
dent. I don’t think they'll get anywhere 
just by loud talking.” 

He went on to say that “these fellows,” 
which has become his terminology for the 
Republican administration, “are entitled to a 
chance to work these things out.” 

And he added with emphasis: “I hope 
they do.” 

It was apparent from the former Presi- 
dent's manner of speaking that his observa- 
tions did not add up to partisan political 
criticism. They were the words of an elder 
statesman who has been through the mill 
as a political warrior and who now is think- 
ing in terms of counsel but not interference 
in the handling of his country’s affairs. 

He was reminded that rockets went up all 
over the place yesterday in Washington when 
he was quoted as having said that he is not 
convinced that Soviet Russia has succeeded 
in making a workable atomic bomb. 

The former President said he could not 
understand how he still made such good 
copy because “I’m a has-been.” Even as a 
has-been he was told, there was no evidence 
that he was fading away. 

With a twinkle in his eye he replied: “I 
never had any ambition to fade away.” 

GREETED BY TOWN FOLK 

The 35-minute walk was interrupted from 
time to time by persons wanting to shake the 
former President’s hand to welcome him 
home. 
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A group of small boys saw him coming 
down the street and as he went by one said, 
“Well, look who's here.” And in the loud 
adolescent voice which carried very well in 
the cool morning air another shouted: “Hello, 
Harry.” 

With a laugh, the former President said, 
“They get a little noisy nowadays but they 
always turn out all right.” 

Two women rounding a corner almost 
bumped head-on into the briskly moving 
walker. He lifted his hat, chatted with them 
for a moment and later identified them as 
“a couple of members of the boss’s bridge 
club.” 

Back at his home the President went in- 
side and presently emerged with two suits, 
on hangers, but carried over his arm. He 
got into an automobile driven by Sgt. Arthur 
Bell, of the Missouri Highway Patrol. Ac- 
companying him was the now famous alumi- 
mum suitcase in which he carries mail to 
his Kansas City office in the morning and a 
large mail pouch full of messages that he 
did not have time to look over at home last 
night. 

SOME NEW FILING CABINETS 


He reached his office in the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building in Kansas City 30 minutes 
later and found something new had been 
added. Six new filing cabinets had been 
installed and Miss Rose Conway, his personal 
secretary, had acquired an electrically- 
powered letter opener to deal with the 40,000 
or more messages which have avalanched 
into the building since Truman left Wash- 
ington last Tuesday. 

The former President was asked by the 
Post-Dispatch why he carried the two suits 
all the way to Kansas City. He replied: 
“The boss told me this morning they looked 
like I'd been sleeping in them. So I 
brought them down to be pressed.” 

He grinned and added: “You know it’s 
good to have an editor at home to keep you 
from looking like a tramp.” 

Installed in his office today in addition to 
the filing cabinets and the letter opener, was 
a world globe 36 inches in diameter. It was 
the one he had in his White House study and 
was given to him several years ago by the 
Defense Department. 

With his finger he pointed out that the 
airport at Washington and the airport at 
Grandview, Mo., where his farm is, are on the 
same parallel. 

He also pointed out that the distance be- 
tween Moscow and Chicago, according to 
his globe, is about 4,200 miles. 

“In that job I used to haye,” he said 
amusingly, “I had to learn something about 
geography.” 


We Must Stop Name-Calling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been impressed with the article 
by Dr. Lewis W. Jones, president of 
Rutgers University of the University of 
the State of New Jersey, in the January 
issue of Tax Outlook. I respectfully 
suggest that the well-poised statements 
of Dr. Jones deserve the careful and 
thoughtful reading by my distinguished 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
They are especially timely in view of a 
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tendency in some quarters to retard 
through intimidation the academic free- 
dom of patriotic scholars who “believe in 
the use of intelligence in solving prac- 
tical problems, through research and 
widespread education.” The article by 
Dr. Jones follows: 


It would be most inappropriate for us to 
sit back, now that the election is over, and 
expect the new government to cope with all 
the staggering problems this country must 
face. We must all do our share. We must 
stop name-calling, and trying to fix the 
blame or take credit for historical change. 
It is more fitting for us to take a sober look 
at where history has landed us and consider 
what adaptations we must make in the face 
of this reality. 

The reality which we cannot ignore is that 
we confront a world in revolution, Techno- 
logical change has made it one world; but 
the change has been so rapid that many peo- 
ples have been whirled through hundreds of 
years of evolution, with no time to adjust 
their habits and ways of life. Technical 
change has already stirred up conflicts and 
strains throughout the world; still more 
drastic problems will emerge as the result of 
the application of new sources of energy to 
production. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that 
we have the resources to meet these for- 
midable challenges. They are not more for- 
midable than those our forefathers faced in 
the early years of this Republic. Americans, 
basically, are a conservative people, rooted 
in their tradition. But the American tra- 
dition includes the provision for adaptation 
and change. 

It seems to me that American tradition 
has three main elements, all relevant to the 
present crisis. First, we stand for the re- 
publican form of Government, and the fed- 
eral principle of organization. This involved 
responsible local government, allowing for 
diversity, and national strength based on 
unity in relations with the outside world. 

Second, we have traditionally relied on 
science, knowledge, and widespread educa- 
tion for the improvement of human affairs. 
Because of the technical efficiency of Amer- 
ican agriculture, only 15 percent of our pop- 
ulation grow the food and fiber for the other 
150,000,000. This same idea, of bringing 
intelligence to bear on every aspect of life, 
now pervades all the work of our State uni- 
versities, and indeed is coming closer and 
closer to realization. 

This is our lever for orderly, constructive 
change. Technical change brings much dis- 
ruption; its social effects are now the sub- 
ject of the same sort of research as we have 
found so fruitful in technical fields. We 
are trying more and more consciously to 
apply intelligence to human as well as to 
technical problems. 

The third element in the tradition which 
Americans inherit, and which gives meaning 
to the first two, is a devotion to freedom, 
This is based on the conception of man as 
a moral being, responsible to God for his 
own soul, 

American conservatism, rooted in the 
American tradition, can supply the leader- 
ship we need today. We need not be stag- 
gered by the problems which face us. Our 
forefathers were not staggered by theirs. 
Hamilton courageously assumed an alarming 
burden of public debt, relying on stable gov- 
ernment and the vast potential powers of 
production of the country to meet it. We 
can hope to deal with our own burden of 
debt by reliance on the same factors, rein- 
forced in our own age by the potential pro- 
ductivity of atomic power, arid other sources 
of new energy. 


HOW LEADERSHIP IS LOST 


But conservatism is not stand-patism, 
Tradition cannot merely be invoked; it has 


to be re-created, translated into new prac- 
tices in every generation. 

Leadership is lost by any individual or 
group or nation which does not look for- 
ward, with courage and imagination and con- 
fidence. You can’t lead with your head 
turned backward, or if you insist on taking 
a road down which no one wants to follow. 
And deeds are a lot more persuasive than 
words. 

A lot of people greatly overestimate the 
power of propaganda; some believe that any 
criticlsm they encounter must be due to the 
words of agitators, and that the proper 
answer to criticism is the reiteration of 
claims to virtue, or of denunciation of the 
critics. The proper answer, of course, is to 
take the criticism seriously, find out if there 
is any justice in it, and act accordingly. 
Socialism isn’t likely to creep up on any 
industry that is delivering the goods satis- 
factorily. Business leaders are more and 
more aware of the relationship between ef- 
fective leadership and the acceptance of 
social responsibility. 

But let us admit that not all conservatism 
is intélligent. Some of it reflects a very 
human but futile aversion to all change, and 
a tendency to take history as a personal 
affront, or to look for some demonic force 
at work—generally embodied in a political 
opponent—at the back of it all. 

This is really nostalgia, often aggravated 
in recent years by the political frustration 
of having one party in power too long. Per- 
haps some of the sufferers will feel better 
now; but we can’t count on their kind of 
conservatism as a constructive force. 

There is plenty of excuse for nostalgia. 
Any of us who are over 40 have lived through 
several historical ages too rapidly for com- 
fort. A natural tendency of the middle-aged 
to view with alarm is intensified because 
in many respects life has become less com- 
fortable than it was. 


VIEWING WITH ALARM 


The nostalgic conservative appeals to tradi- 
tion, but he makes the wrong appeal. He 
ignores the fact that our peculiar American 
tradition values intelligent change and adap- 
tation. Even though he is constantly on the 
watch for improved techniques in his busi- 
ness, he distrusts any other kind of im- 
provement. 

He is apt to set up some particular set of 
economic arrangements as an absolute, re- 
gardless of whether they work well or not; 
but that is one of the great fallacies of com- 
munism. Marx attributed all the social evils 
he observed in midnineteenth century Eng- 
land to industrial capitalism. He was cer- 
tain that communism would remedy every 
one of them. This is to elevate a system of 
producing and distributing goods into a re- 
ligious principle, in whose name any violence 
or injustice is allowed. 

Free private enterprise needs no such 
claims, nor should its supporters make them. 
Like any alternative economic system, it has 
to be vindicated in action. It claims our 
support because it delivers the goods better 
than any other system of which we have 
knowledge. As long as it continues to do so, 
we need not fear that it will be replaced. 
This country is not socialistic, nor is it likely 
to be, as long as private enterprise yields a 
high standard of living, a reasonable meas- 
ure of security, and educational and eco- 
nomic opportunity for our young people. 

Every individual, every group must be a 
lot more responsible than most of us have 
had any idea of being in the past. We can’t 
afford bad government any more, and good 
government is everybody's business, Dis- 
honesty and corruption are everybody's fault, 
as well as everybody’s loss. 

As we close ranks for a united America, 
then, let us face forward courageously and 
confidently, with full reliance on our own 
great tradition. It is a tradition of repre- 
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sentative, federal government, guaranteeing 
individual liberty based on responsibility, 
providing for unity in diversity. It is also a 
tradition which believes in the use of intel- 
ligence in solving practical problems, 
through research and widespread education. 

In other words, it has a built-in provision 
for adaptation and change. And it is a tra- 
dition of respect for men as moral beings, a 
respect which must serve as a guide in chart- 
ing the direction of change. This is the only 
direction which free men throughout the 
world can be expected to follow. 


Hon. James C. Davis, of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Georgia, Hon. JAMES C. 
Davis, whom we all know, is a modest but 
most efficient public servant. I came 
across an endorsement of this gentleman 
regarding his services to the veterans of 
Georgia, which I feel should not pass un- 
noticed. I am attaching hereto that en- 
dorsement which speaks for itself and 
insert it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Whereas by the several acts of the National 
Congress many laws have been enacted to 
protect the welfare of our disabled veterans 
and their dependents; and 

Whereas various bureaus are set up with 
ample funds to administer the application 
of the various acts of Congress with the view 
that no deserving disabled veteran or de- 
pendent should be neglected or deprived of 
various benefits he is entitled to by these 
several laws; and 

Whereas recent experience with the vet- 
erans’ hospital and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., show that service-con- 
nected disabled veterans are being denied 
consideration in their application for treat- 
ment and other benefits provided by said 
laws; and 

Whereas, having engaged the services of 
the American Legion in a further effort for 
consideration, also failed to obtain, result- 
ing in the solicitation of the service of Hon, 
James C. Davis, Member, United States Con- 
gress, Fifth District of Georgia, who after 
rigid application secured relief; Therefore be 
it 


Resolved, That the fifth district executive 
committee, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, representing 26 posts of 
over 10,000 members, extend our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to our distin- 
guished Congressman, Hon. James C. Davis, 
for his so effective cooperation in relieving a 
serious situation that did exist at the Atlanta 
Veterans’ Administration and hospital; 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished. Hon. James C. Davis, United 
States Congressman, Fifth District of 
Georgia, in Washington, D. C. 

y ees adopted this January 19, 
953. 
W. B. Jones, 
Service Officer. 
C. W. PEEK, 
Adjutant. 
A. E. LUKE, 
Commander, 
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Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an excellent and forceful address 
recently delivered on the Justice for Po- 
land radio program by Prof. James 
Burnham, 

These remarks admirably point up 
some of the considerations which make 
the cause of Poland so compelling to 
every American. Let me reiterate once 
again what I have asserted so many 
times, that the people of this country will 
never cease their efforts until Poland is 
liberated from its brutal oppressors and 
once again takes its place among the 
free nations of the earth. 

JUSTICE FoR POLAND 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY PAUL P. 
FLAK 


It is doubtful whether through the whole 
existence of the United States the American 
diplomats have made so many serious blun- 
ders as in the last 10 years. They trans- 
formed the glorious military victory of World 
War II into incredible defeat. Although we 
have defeated Dictator Hitler with arms, we 
have failed in bringing peace to the world, 
because we have assisted in building up an- 
other blood-thirsty dictator, Stalin, with an 
infamous appeasement at Yalta, thus betray- 
ing our faithful allies and friends in Europe 
and Asia, placing their resources and man- 
power at the disposal of this new giant who, 
not being satisfied with his imperialistic ag- 
grandizement, is reaching out for the domi- 
nation of the world. 

Confronted by the precarious situation, our 
task is one of rearming for the defense not 
only of the United States but also of the west- 
ern democracies, yet the results are still be- 
low the minimum for comfort and safety. 
The western European procrastination and 
indifference to the imminent Communist 
threat gives us but meager hope of their 
efficient support and cooperation. 

If we could only reach the restive people 
behind the iron curtain, Stalin would think 
twice before venturing another war, for the 
internal discontent is the strongest deter- 
rent to a scheming dictator. 

The importance of the so-called satellite 
nations and the means of gaining their con- 
fidence will be discussed by our guest speaker 
today. He was born in Chicago. Received 
his education at Princeton and Oxford Uni- 
versities., At present is professor of philoso- 
phy at New York University. His extensive 
travels around the world, 15 trips alone to 

' Europe, including field research of world 
communism for the past 25 years, enabled 
him to write and lecture on this subject, 
He is the author of several books, among 
which are: Introduction to Philosophical 
Analysis, Struggle for the World, The Coming 
Defeat of Communism; his latest being Con- 
tainment or Liberation. Most of his books 
were translated in a dozen languages other 
than English. His articles appeared in lead- 
ing magazines such as the Reader’s Digest, 
Life, New Mercury, New York Times, etc. 

I consider it an unusual honor to present 
to our audience the distinguished authority 
on communism, Prof. James Burnham, of 
New York, Professor Burnham, 


ADDRESS BY PROF. JAMES BURNHAM 


Since 1947 the United States, together with 
its principal allies, has been following the 
policy of containment. The policy of con- 
tainment was first worked out on paper by 
George Kennan, who at the time was chief of 
the policy planning staff of the State Depart- 
ment. Later, as you know, Kennan became 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union; and still 
later he was rather ignominiously dismissed 
from Moscow by the Soviet Foreign Office. 

According to George Kennan’s theory, the 
aim of the United States should be to keep 
Soviet power from expanding beyond the 
boundaries that had been reached by 1947. 
“Soviet pressure,” he wrote, “can be con- 
tained by the adroit and vigilant application 
of counterforce at a series of constantly 
shifting geographical and political points, 
corresponding to the shifts and maneuvers 
of Soviet policy.” 

If the free world succeeds in blocking fur- 
ther Soviet expansion, then tendencies will 
some day develop that, as Kennan puts it, 
“must eventually find their outlet in either 
the break up or the gradual mellowing of 
Soviet power.” Kennan fails to explain just 
how or why this happy result will take place. 
In one paragraph he wrote that “the insti- 
tutions of the police state” will “sooner or 
later end up * * * by boring everybody, 
including those who practice them.” At 
other times he seems to hope that democracy 
will come to life in Russia when Stalin dies. 

Meanwhile, according to the policy of con- 
tainment, we are to avoid any provocation, 
as Kennan would call it. We are to stick 
strictly to our side of the iron curtain and 
be good boys while we wait for history to 
solve our problems for us. 

In the development of our foreign policy, 
maybe it was inevitable that we had to go 
through a period of containment. During 
the war, Americans had been taught to 
honor and love Red army commanders, 
Stakhanovite workers, Soviet democracy, and 
Uncle Joe. Then, at the end of the war, 
they saw their great Soviet ally gobbling up 
one nation after another. Neither Ameri- 
cans nor their allies were ready for very firm 
or positive action. There had to be a 
breathing space, and a chance to recover 
from the hangover that remained after 
drinking up so many gallons of Communist 
propaganda. 

But from the beginning it should have 
been clear that containment could not serve 
as a permanent policy. The policy of con- 
tainment is exclusively negative and defen- 
sive. All history proves that in the long run 
a negative and defensive policy can never 
win. This is doubly true in the case of the 
vast Soviet empire, with its enormous 
boundary, its huge population and resources, 
and the explosive dynamism of its Commu- 
nist faith. How can we possibly expect to 
contain the Soviet empire when we have not 
been able in 5 years to contain a mere 10,000 
Communist guerrillas in Malaya. 

Even if containment could work, the result 
would be neither useful nor desirable. Con- 
tainment guarantees the Kremlin a free 
hand inside the present boundaries of the 
Soviet empire. It promises to leave the 
Soviet leadership free to consolidate all the 
newly conquered regions of Eastern Europe 
and the Far East. 

In effect, that is to say, containment 
abandons the Poles, Balts, Czechs, Rumani- 
ans, Chinese, and all the rest. It turns all of 
these peoples over to the tender mercies of 
the Kremlin, and in the same way it grants 
the legitimacy of Communist rule over 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Russians, and the re- 
maining peoples of the Soviet Union proper. 
Containment really says to Stalin: We are 
willing to let you keep 800,000,000 claves, and 
do what you want with them. Practice your 
genocides, wipe out the Polish and Bulgarian 
and Baltic nations and all the others, carry 
through your purges, keep your slave labor 
camps filled, and we will put no obstacle in 
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your way. But please do not go beyond your 
present boundaries. 

Now even if we put aside any question 
about the morality of such a doctrine, it is 
certain that it could not possibly work. You 
cannot have the world divided between a 
slave half and a free half. Economically, 
such a division is insane, and makes im- 
possible any general advance in human well- 
being. Strategically, the situation is much 
more desperate. The truth is that if Stalin 
consolidates what he has already got, if he is 
able to integrate the already captive nations 
in his system, then it is certain that com- 
munism will conquer the whole world. He 
will have the necessary manpower and re- 
poor and an unassailable strategic posi- 

on. 

Experience has proved plainly enough that 
containment cannot succeed. The Commu- 
nists carried out their coup in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, a year after the policy of contain- 
ment was supposed to be in effect. Con- 
tainment did not stop the Communists from 
conquering all China, with its 450,000,000 
human beings. Containment is powerless to 
end the fighting and revolts in Indochina, 
Malaya, Iran, Egypt, Iraq, and in Korea, 
where, under the policy of containment, 
American and allied soldiers are daily dying 
to no purpose. 

It is time, and past time, to abandon a 
policy that is wrong in theory and has failed 
in practice. 

But what can replace the policy of con- 
tainment? No matter what words may be 
used, there are only three possible policies. 
One is to let the Soviet advance continue, 
and ultimately to submit to Soviet conquest. 
That is what we call appeasement, and is 
unthinkable. The second is to try to hold 


+ the Soviet power in check where it now is. 


That is containment, and is impossible. The 
third, and the only other possibility, is to 
try to throw the Soviet power back, to aim 
at its weakening and finally its break up. 
This is the aim of the policy of liberation. 

There is nothing mysterious about the pol- 
icy of liberation. Its goal is freedom for the 
peoples and nations now enslaved by the 
Russian-centered Soviet state system—free- 
dom for all the peoples and nations now 
under Communist domination. For the 
United States to adopt the policy of libera- 
tion will mean, in the first place, simply that 
a responsible decision by the Government - 
commits the country to that goal. 

The American commitment to the goal of 
liberation must then be made known to the 
entire world, and especially to all the peo- 
ples now subject to the Soviet Empire. And 
the commitment must be daily demonstrated 
in action. 

The active demonstration will be three- 
fold: All-sided political warfare, first and 
foremost; second, a military aid and 
actions, where called for; and, third, ade- 
quate preparation for any large-scale mili- 
tary action that may be required in the 
future. 

The outlook of liberation implies that the 
peoples and nations now subject to Soviet 
imperial domination are allies of the United 
States, and not either enemies or mere 
agents. Therefore they should be treated 
as allies. Why should not General Anders 
or General Bor-Komorowski take a high 
place in the staff of an expanded NATO 
army? In the developing armies of the free 
world, there should surely be included for- 
mations of free Poles, Balts, Czechs, Chi- 
nese, Bulgarians, Ukrainians, proudly flying 
their own flags and loyal to their own na- 
tional traditions as well as to the common 
struggle against the Kremlin’s tyranny. Why 
should we continue to recognize Moscow's 
puppets as the government of the Polish 
nation? Strengthened and reorganized, it 
would be altogether proper that the so-called 
London government should be accredited as 
Poland's legitimate sovereign. 
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From our standpoint, the essential ele- 
ment of the policy of liberation is the com- 
mitment to a goal. It will be wise to join 
clarity concerning the goal with much flexi- 
bility toward the methods used in its pur- 
suit. We cannot be sure in advance by just 
what steps the Communist yoke can be lifted. 
But what we can decide in advance is that 
we will strengthen every development that 
contributes to the goal of liberation, the 
weakening of communism, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet state system. 

There are some who say: Liberation for 
the enslaved subjects of the Soviet Empire 
is all very well and good. But after all, 
what has it got to do with us? Our business 
is our own national defense and security, 
and we had better stick to that. I would 
like to conclude with a brief word to those 
who reason along such lines. 

I agree that as Americans our first busi- 
ness is the security and defense of our own 
country. On this understanding, the case 
for a policy of liberation remains as strong 
as ever. For the truth is that if the Com- 
munists succeed in consolidating what they 
have already conquered, then their complete 
world victory is certain. Our mortal peril 
springs from the fact that if things go on 
as they now are, if they merely stabilize, 
then we have already lost. That is why con- 
tainment, even if 100 percent successful, is 
a formula for Soviet victory. 

It is the future of American freedom, as 
well as Polish freedom, that now depends 
on the turn to a bold and irresistible policy 
of liberation, 


Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of January 29, 1953, 

- discussing the chicken-egg problem of 
whether tax cuts come before expendi- 
ture cuts. My personal views are that 
we must estimate first what our reason- 
able take in taxes from our economy can 
be without damaging our economy. 
Certainly if the take under our present 
tax laws is undermining our economy 
we must move in this direction first, 
then make our budget fit our pocketbook. 
_ The editorial follows: 


NEEDLESS CONFLICT 


The determination of the conflicting Re- 
publican schools of thought on the tax cut 
question could be clearly seen after Tues- 
day’s closed meeting of the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Chairman Reep predicted the committee 
will speedily approve and the House will 
pass his bill providing for an 11-percent 
trimming of individual income-tax rates 
starting June 30. House Speaker MARTIN 
promptly disputed him; he said spending 
cuts must come before tax cuts. 

From such argumentation the people may 
easily get the impression the problem is a 
this-or-that choice; an impression the Con- 
gress is manfully struggling with an irre- 
concilability. But logic says the two needn't 
be mutually exclusive. 

Congress has long admitted—but refused 
to act—that Federal thrift could be well 
served by establishing early in each session 
a ceiling beyond which total appropriations 


would not be permitted to go. This ceiling 
would be based on anticipated tax revenue. 

Under GOP’s commitment for both tax 
and spendings reduction, the most workable 
and effective course, then, would be first to 
trim taxes moderately in order to enforce 
moderation on spending. Just as the deter- 
mined individual saver first banks his savings 
before beginning regular spending, so might 
the Congress first hand the people a tax 
saving and thus put itself under strong 
moral compulsion not to spend more than 
is left. Its years-long tirade against deficit 
financing would close the only remaining 
door to needless extravagance dictated by 
political demands. 

As long as Congress refuses to put a ceiling 
on its appropriations, the citizens will not be 
easily convinced tax cuts and spending cuts 
cannot live together. 


Upstream Flood Prevention Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial appearing in 
the Fort Worth Press under date of Wed- 
nesday, January 21, 1953. The editorial, 
entitled.“Upstream Flood Control Work 

Is Jeopardized,” was written by the Hon- 
orable Walter Humphrey. 

Before Mr. Humphrey became editor 
of the Fort Worth Press he was the edi- 
tor of the Temple Daily Telegram in my 
district. Ever since I have known this 
distinguished newspaperman he has de- 
voted much time and effort to the cause 
of good soil-conservation practices. His 
papers have always supported the work 
of the farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture in impressing upon the 
readers the importance of protecting the 
soil against erosion. I feel that the 
Members of the Congress will find the 
editorial interesting and informative, 

UPSTREAM FLOOD CONTROL Work Is 
JEOPARDIZED 

The beneficial, upstream, flood-prevention 
program of the Soil Conservation Service is 
in jeopardy. 

A subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee wants to make the pro- 
gram a servile lackey of the Corps of Engi- 


_ neers. 


We're against it. 

‘We've seen with our own eyes what can 
be done to save the soil and at the same 
time help prevent floods—by trapping the 
raindrops where they first fall and collect, 
in the upstream areas where the flood waters 
first form for the all-out onslaught into the 
main rivers. 

If the subcommitee has its way the Soil 
Conservation Service must get permission 
from the Corps of Engineers before it can 
even erect a small barrier to catch silt flushed 
from a hillside. 

Not only that, but the Soil Conservation 
Service must depend upon the whim of the 
Secretary of the Army for any funds to sur- 
vey an area for flood prevention, water-flow 
retardation, and soil-erosion prevention—if 
the project has any remote connection to 
a gigantic dam under consideration by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

This does not mean that we do not have 
faith in the Corps of Engineers. We also 
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are familiar with the large and beneficial 
works of the Engineers. 

But the two agencies operate in separate 
fields. The Soil Conservation Service oper- 
ates on flood problems as the first line of 
defense—sponging up water in the upstream 
areas by planting grasses to soak up water, 
encouraging -farmers to terrace hillsides to 
slow down the water flow, and constructing 
small dams to prevent a break-through. 

The Corps of Engineers is the heavy ar- 
tillery which builds the super dams, like- 
wise a vital phase of flood control. The 
Soil Conservation Service attacks the prob- 
lems in the tributaries where most floods 
occur, The corps stands guard at the big 
rivers. 

It is preposterous for the subcommittee to 
insist that the SCS must divorce its land- 
treatment and flood-prevention programs, 
It's like telling the infantry that it had no 
control over the artillery, that the artillery 
would lob shells when it wanted to, not when 
the infantry said to shoot. 

The Public Works Committee obviously is 
a “big dam” committee, and frankly no pun 
is intended. 

After reading its lengthy report on civil 
works, we were impressed by the way the 
committee minimized the evidence sub- 
mitted by the SCS while magnifying the tes- 
timony of the corps. The wave of public 
support for the SCS program was frowned 
on by the committee as some mysterious plot 
promoted by the SCS. 

The Soil Conservation Service, to our way 
of thinking, is one of the most reputable 
and conscientious of the Government agen- 
cies. It is the one agency that has come 
through with a clean record in the scandal 
exposés of the last few years. And it is an 
economical source. 

The committee, in its own report, admits 
that it doesn’t want to have anything to do 
with land-treatment measures. Apparently 
it wants to deal exclusively in big dams. 

But big dams, we must remind the com- 
mittee, are expensive items. Sometimes, if 
little dams can do the job, they should be 
considered, to says the least. 

If the Committee on Public Works doesn't 
want to take the time to see what part land 
treatment plays in flood control, then we 
suggest that a committee with more zeal 
for work should take over its job. 


Patience Is Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp an article by Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
entitled “Patience is Power’: 


PATIENCE Is POWER 


(By Gen. Omar N. Bradley) 

Before my father died, when I was very 
young, he used to say, “Be patient, son.” I 
guess every father has said that to every son 
many times. It took me mrany years to un- 
derstand it. I first learned what he meant 
when I tried to fish in a hurry. I found that 
it doesn’t work. For a boy to catch a fish 
with an angleworm, he has to carefully seek 
out and find the worms, Then he has to bait 
the hook and patiently wait for a fish to take 
the lure. He has to be calm and quiet. Most 
of all, to fish successfully, he has to keep 


ing. 
An old friend of my father, trying to ex- 
plain what he meant in later years, used to 
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say that he didn’t mean “sittin’ patience,” he 
meant “workin’ patience.” In other words, 
whatever your goal, don’t sit and wait, but 
keep working at it. As a nation, we Amer- 
icans must learn that lesson, 

The patience of free men has been sorely 
tried. Having done what we considered to be 
honorable and upright, both with our war- 
time allies and our present friends, we are 
hurt—and disillusioned—to find that peace 
is not ours. 

By our own human standards, we have 
given generously. By our most Christian 
standards, we have acted as well as we knew 
how. In our faith, we have believed that 
men are meant to be free. We have pledged 
every effort toward rebuilding a stable world, 
aiding both our friends and our former 
enemies, We have helped to reestablish our 
former enemies—Japan and Germany—in 
the ways of democracy. We have searched 
out the refugees to help them; and we have 
tried to get along with every race, every creed, 
every political belief. We have joined the 
United Nations, sponsored the Marshall plan, 
and even broken our tradition to join an 
alliance in peacetime for the defense of 
Europe—NATO. 

We have given our resources, our energies, 
our ideals, and hopes to the cause of free- 
dom, And yet peace is not abroad in the 
world. And our sons die on the battlefield 
again, this time in a far-off, remote corner of 
the world. 

In our hearts, many of us can't help but 
repeat the anguished cry of Habakkuk, the 
prophet: “O Lord, how long shall I cry, and 
Thou wilt not hear? Even cry out unto Thee 
of violence and Thou wilt not save.” 

At such a moment, and in such a mood, 
we need more than ever before the steadying 
force of patience. 

For the second time—this time with the 
new President—I have visited our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen in Korea. They are anx- 
ious for an end to the fighting—they are 
pledged more deeply than any of us to a dedi- 
cated peace. But they do not want to quit, 
nor to appease the Communist trangression, 

From them, we can learn the lesson: Pa- 
tience is a commodity as important as power. 
If we are patient, our power won't be mis- 
applied. Also, if we are powerful, we can 
always afford to be patient. 

Patience, in itself, is not a policy. But 
patient steadfastness, in principle and in 
action, is an essential ingredient of good 
leadership. 

If our determination for freedom is as great 
as the Communist desire for tyranny, we will 
always rally good men to our better cause. 
Communism as a political system has lasted 
less than 40 years. 

This Nation, founded on the Christian 
ideal for every man, has lasted almost 200 


years. 
Christianity itself, with the help of faith- 
ful men, has lasted almost 2,000 years. 
There is no chance of failure unless it be 
through haste. Resourceful patience on our 
part can help the world pluck security and 
peace out of the present nettlesome danger, 


Rainier National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 3, 1953 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most scenic areas in the Nation is 
Rainier National Park, which is located 
within my congressional district. This is 
attested to by the great numbers of vis< 


itors to the park’yearly. Registrations 
number from 500,000 up to almost a mil- 
lion annually, 

The park, however, lacks adequate ski 
facilities. These can be made available 
through a revision of policies of the Na- 
tional Park Service. An editorial of the 
Seattle Times under date of January 30, 
1953, clearly points up this fact. I insert 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in order 
that the Members might be informed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Park Service should 
give consideration to this matter without 
further delay. Thousands of ski enthu- 
siasts and others in the northwest are 
much concerned with the present pol- 
icy—or perhaps I should say lack of pol- 
icy—of the Park Service in connection 
with the inadequacy of ski facilities at 
Rainier National Park. As a matter of 
fact, the concern of people in the area 
has extended to the over-all policy of the 
Park Service. Other facilities are also 
inadequate. I believe the service recog- 
nizes that fact. It supported my meas- 
ure which authorized the service to ac- 
quire all the facilities of the Rainier Na- 
tional Park Co., a private concern, which 
for many years owned and operated 
them within the park boundaries. Just 
last year the transaction was consum- 
mated, and the Government now owns 
the facilities. The motivating reason for 
the Park Service’s support of my bill, for 
its approval by the House Interior Com- 
mittee, and for its passage by Congress, 
was that the facilities were obsolete and 
inadequate and needed replacement to 
provide proper services to park visitors. 
These services, of course, include ski fa- 
cilities. The experiences of past years 
has demonstrated that private capital 
either cannot or will not invest funds for 
new facilities in the park. 

I urge the Park Service to give its im- 
mediate attention to the needs of Rainier 
National Park and to make appropriate 
recommendations to Congress during 
this session, 

The editorial from the Seattle Times 
follows: 

RAINIER PARK POLICIES IN NEED OF REVISION 

Governor Langlie’s special assistant, 
Roger A. Freeman, a ski enthusiast, has 
made an excellent point in directing atten- 
tion anew to the deplorable lack of resorts 
in this State where people can enjoy a ski 
vacation, as they are able to do, for instance, 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, 

In an article published in the American 
Ski Annual, official publication of the Na- 
tional Ski Association, Freeman blames the 
restrictive policy of Federal agencies which 
control the State’s best ski areas for this 
situation. 

There are, as an example, no overnight 
facilities for skiers in Rainier National Park, 
though that area could become a skiers’ 
wonderland. “In fact,” Freeman points out, 
“there is not one sizable ski resort with ac- 
commodations, not one winter sports hotel 
in the whole Washington Cascades.” 

Explaining how the restrictive policy of 
Government agencies has discouraged de- 
velopment at Rainier National Park and 
other areas, Freeman said, “These agencies 
regard it their mission to preserve the wilder- 
ness area ‘unspoilt’ for future generations, 
and divert recreation to other centers, as 
distant from their mountains as possible. 
* > >è They are helped in their efforts by 
wilderness and conservation societies and 
some mountain clubs. Ski clubs, though in 
the majority, have not had enough pull, 
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“Ski developments require substantial in- 
vestments in hotels and uphill transporta- 
tion. The Government agencies are keeping 
private capital out by imposing impossible 
conditions for use permits or franchises to 
operate on Government land.” 

Freeman laments also how few skiers in 
other sections of the country know that the 
Washington Cascades offer the best and most 
exciting ski touring in the United States. 
Then he goes on to describe, with the knowl- 
edge of an expert skier, some of the out- 
standing ski runs around Mount Rainier, 
Mount St. Helens, and Mount Baker which 
are popular among local ski enthusiasts, 

Returning to Freeman’s main theme, the 
Federal Government's neglect of Rainier Na- 
tional Park in this and other respects has 
become notorious. That circumstance 
should be brought to the attention of the 
new Secretary of the Interior, former Gover- 
nor McKay, of Oregon, on every suitable oc- 
casion., It may be possible, under his ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department, to 
reverse some of the policies that have 
hampered the development of Rainier Na- 
tional Park so long. 


The Question of Constitutionality of 
Reorganization by Presidential Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] has made his position very clear 
in regard to his attitude toward reor- 
ganization by Presidential plan. While 
I do not agree with the gentleman, I 
certainly respect his right to that posi- 
tion and believe that he has presented 
it well, in the third section of the com- 
mittee report. 

My colleague takes the position that 
this method of reorganization is uncon- 
stitutional and he goes to some length 
in substantiating it. I do not claim to 
be a constitutional lawyer and, there- 
fore, I must present my views in oppo- 
sition as a lay Member of Congress. 

First, I will state that different Presi- 
dents have been given the power to re- 
organize executive departments on five 
major occasions during the past 20 years, 
Some 50 reorganization plans have been 
accepted and are now a part of the basic 
law of our land. To my knowledge, no 
serious attempt ever has been made to 
test the constitutionality of these re- 
organization acts in the courts. In my 
opinion, if there had been a serious con- 
stitutional objection to this method of 
reorganization, methods would have 
been found long ago to take a test case 
to the Supreme Court. That this has 
not been done is certainly indicative that 
the legal profession does not share my 
colleague’s views as to unconstitution- 
ality. 

My colleague has gone to some length 
to prove that this is a delegation of 
legislative power from the Congress to 
the President. Certainly the Congress 
is the judge of its own procedure. It 
can, by amending its rules of procedure, 
modify its legislative methods at any 
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time it so desires. I point out that each 
resolution which comes to the floor is 
accompanied by a special rule which the 
House adopts and which delineates the 
method by which the legislation will be 
considered, 

I call attention to our revenue and tax 
bills which come to the floor under a 
closed rule, thereby prohibiting the right 
to amend. This is a procedure which 
Congress long ago found to be necessary 
from a practical standpoint in the con- 
sideration of tax and revenue measures. 
In the case of reorganization plans, expe- 
rience has also proven the necessity of a 
special rule for the consideration of leg- 
islation reorganizing the executive de- 
partments and agencies. ‘Therefore, the 
Congress has imposed upon itself differ- 
ent rules of consideration for this type 
of legislation and I submit that both the 
method of rejection by concurrent reso- 
lution by both Houses and the method of 
rejection by a constitutional majority by 
either House have proven to be workable 
and productive of the desired results. 
By experience, we have found out, as in 
the Economy Act of 1932, that the reor- 
ganizations cannot be effected under the 
simple majority proposition as now pro- 
posed in the Hoffman amendment. 

To my lay mind, there seems to be no 
constitutional objection to the Congress 
requesting any aid or assistance that it 
may desire in the drafting or formula- 
tion of legislation. Neither do I see any 
objections to the Congress imposing up- 
on itself rules of procedure which it finds 
to be most effective in securing the pas- 
sage of desirable legislation, as long as 
Congress retains the power of formulat- 
ing its own rules and methods of proce- 
dure, preserving its power to accept or 
reject legislation proposed in any form. 

I cannot be too much alarmed at the 
argument that legislation by presidential 
plan is unconstitutional. I point out, 
however, that an amendment to deline- 
ate powers or procedures under a reor- 
ganization act has been offered by my 
colleague, who denies the basic consti- 
tutionality of the reorganization act 
which he seeks to modify. 

My colleague’s position of complete 
opposition to the Reorganization Act un- 
doubtedly justifies his attempt to weaken 
the Reorganization Act by a crippling 
amendment. The Members of the 
House must, however, take his basic 
opposition to the act into consideration 
when considering whether his amend- 
ment is constructive or destructive of 
the purposes of the act. 


Article 6 of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
there is now pending in the Senate a pro- 


posed constitutional amendment known 
as Senate Joint Resolution 1, whereby 
treaties made with foreign governments 
of international organizations would not 
supersede our own Constitution and pre- 
vent such treaties, upon ratification, 
from taking precedence over the Fed- 
eral Constitution and all of our State 
laws. 

It is my observation and opinion that 
this is a most important piece of legisla- 
tion and should be passed by this Con- 
gress and submitted to the States for 
ratification as speedily as possible. I 
therefore hope and trust that the Senate 
will speedily pass the resolution and then 
forward it to the House for immediate 
action. I am convinced that this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment is so 
meritorious that the great majority of 
the Members of Congress are concerned 
in giving the Constitution precedence 
over treaty agreements and will keep the 
Constitution as the supreme law of the 
land regardless of whatever foreign com- 
mitments might be made. 

As a part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial written by Jack W. Gore, 
editor and copublisher of the Fort 
Lauderdale Daily News, which is very 
convincing on the necessity of adopting 
this resolution. The editorial is as 
follows: 

THE REASON So Many SENATORS ARE CON- 
CERNED ABOUT ARTICLE 6 

In this space Wednesday we called atten- 
tion to the fact that 61 United States Sena- 
tors had joined hands to introduce a resolu- 
tion calling for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution whereby treaties made with for- 
eign governments or international organiza- 
tions would not supersede our own Consti- 
tution. 

Some people, in reading yesterday’s piece, 
may have wondered why so many of our 
Senators are disturbed about this situation 
when the Senators, themselves, must ratify 
all treaties before they can become the su- 
preme law of the land under article 6 of the 
Constitution. 

This is a logical question which we believe 
deserves a logical answer, and that logical 
answer can be found easily enough by taking 
a look at the method by which treaties are 
ratified. 

The men who framed our Constitution un- 
doubtedly thought that when they prescribed 
the safeguard that the President and two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
must approve a treaty before it can become 
law, they had sufficiently protected the peo- 
ple and the Constitution from unwise 
treaties. 

For well over 150 years this proved to be 
the case. Only in recent years has the 
fallibility of this ratification procedure be- 
come apparent and this fallibility stems from 
the fact that whereas amending the Consti- 
tution is a long drawn out and involved 
process, the Constitution can be overridden 
by a simple and quick process. 

The fly in the ointment is in the provision 
that treaties can be ratified and made the law 
of the land by the action of a very few people. 
Our forefathers didn’t say that two-thirds of 
the Senators must ratify any treaty. They 
merely stated that two-thirds of the Senators 
present and yoting plus the President may 
ratify any treaty. 

This is an important and far-reaching 
difference. In January of 1952, for instance, 
treaties with Greece and Turkey were ratified 
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with only six Senators present. On June 14, 
1952, three treaties were ratified with only 
two Senators in attendance at the proceed- 
ings. Over the years Senators have come to 
regard treaty ratifications as of minor im- 
portance and have been content to take the 
advice of the President and his State Depart- 
ment that everything about them was all 
okay. 

This Senate attitude hasn't been over- 
looked by crafty men who would stoop to any 
device to get their thoughts and ideas in- 
flicted on the Nation and made the supreme 
law of the land. When men like Alger Hiss 
and other Communist and Socialist sympa- 
thizers wormed their way into positions of 
great influence in the State Department and 
took over the job of drafting up our treaties 
and agreements with international organ- 
izations some rather strange and dangerous 
clauses began to crop up in these documents. 
These clauses for the most part went un- 
noticed by Senators who seldom have either 
the time or the inclination to wade through 
voluminous treaty agreements prior to voting 
on them. 

But other people were perfectly aware of 
these clauses. They knew full well that 
treaties automatically become the supreme 
law of the land upon ratification and thus 
take precedence over the Federal Constitution 
and all our State laws. 

In April of 1950 the people of California 
had an example placed before them of what 
can happen when a State law conflicts with 
a treaty. California had a law on the books 
which prohibited persons who could not be- 
come citizens from owning land in that 
State. That law was challenged in the case 
of Fujii against State and the district court 
of appeals eventually held the State law 
invalid, not because it violated the United 
States Constitution, but because it violated 
the Charter of the United Nations, which had 
been given treaty status when it was ratified 
by the United States Senate. 

Under the same reasoning California’s law 
prohibiting mixed racial es was de- 
clared invalid. So was a State law in Idaho, . 
More recently we had an even more danger- 
ous example of judicial reasoning holding 
that treaty obligations were superior to con- 
stitutional imitations. This was in the cele- 
brated Supreme Court decision on President 
Truman's seizure of the steel industry. The 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court and two 
Associate Justices handed down a minority 
opinion holding that by reason of the adop- 
tion of international agreements the Presi- 
dent had the power to seize, at his will, pri- 
vate property in this country regardless of 
constitutional limitations denying him this 
power. If just two more Justices had joined 
in this minority opinion, we could have 
scrapped the Constitution, for under this 
type of reasoning there would be nothing a 
President couldn’t do under the guise of car- 
rying out some United Nations or other 
treaty obligation. 

That’s why we said yesterday, and repeat 
again today, that our citizens should contact 
their Congressmen and request their imme- 
diate support of this proposed constitutional 
amendment which would give the Constitu- 
tion precedence over treaty agreements and 
which would keep the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land regardless of what- 
ever foreign commitments we might make. 

This is absolutely necessary if we want 
to keep the one-worlders from taking over 
our country and substituting world laws for 
our present laws. Nobody can say that it 
can’t happen here for it already is happen- 
ing, and will continue to happen, until ar- 
ticle 6 of the Constitution is amended to 
stop this threat dead in its tracks. 
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Collector of the Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Satur- 
day, January 31, 1953, with reference to 
the retirement of Harry M. Durning, 
collector of customs of the port of New 
York for almost 20 years. Mr. Durning 
served longer than any previous collector 
of customs of one of the largest ports 
in the world and was a loyal and devoted 
public servant. He leaves behind an en- 


viable record of improvements and ac-_ 


complishments and he will be greatly 

missed, for he worked untiringly in the 

public interest. As he retires, we wish 

him many more years of happiness and 

contentment which he so justly deserves. 
The editorial follows: 


COLLECTOR OF THE PORT 


New York, as a great gateway for the move- 
ment of foreign commerce, is indebted to 
Harry M. Durning, who retires today as 
collector of customs. He has administered 
the affairs of this major customs district 
for nearly 20 years and from the beginning 
has considered his appointment an oppor- 
tunity for service. That philosophy has been 
maintained through a period longer than 
the tenure of any previous collector. 

Mr. Durning is entitled to the pride he 
has often expressed in the heavy share the 
port of New York accepted in the movement 
of materials and men in the Second World 
War, a share larger than those allocated 
to all the other ports of the country together. 
He is also entitled to a great deal of credit 
for the improvements he has brought to 
the widespread surveillance activities for 
which various divisions of the customs serv- 
ice are responsible. ‘These improvements 
were made in the face of budgetary limita- 
tions which Mr. notes are still a 
problem and still prevent full-scale protec- 
tion of the port's long waterfront. Despite 
them he achieved much, raising the status 
of inspectors, port patrolmen, and other 
ratings, increasing the efficiency and esprit 
de corps of the service, harrying smugglers 
and other violators, and modernizing the 
tremendous accounting and record-keeping 
systems that he found to be antiquated and 
inefficient, 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February. 3, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following community newsletter pub- 


lished as a community service by the 
Lynn River and West Lynn Works of the 


General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., dated 

January 1953: 

To All of Our Friends in the Greater Lynn 
Area: 

On October 15 in this new year of 1953 
we will mark the ocasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the formation by Thomas A. 
Edison of a company for the purpose of de- 
veloping and manufacturing an electric light. 
"inis was the first of the two companies 
which, in 1892, became the General Electric 
Co, in its present corporate form. The other 
company bore the equally famous name of 
Professor Thomson—the Thomson-Houston 
Co. of Lynn. 

Many people ridiculed the efforts of these 
and other pioneers. Some were even fearful. 
Yet never before in the history of the world 
were so many people to benefit from the 
efforts of so few. 

The electrical industry has grown at a tre- 
mendous pace—and is still growing. And 
because of the integrity of the basic policies 
laid down by those early electrical trail 


blazers, General Electric has ever been in the 


forefront—and is still there. 

President of General Electric, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, in a message to the men and women 
of General Electric said: 

“This birthday observance can be an occa- 
sion for many things * * * a time for 
celebrating, with honest pride and satisfac- 
tion, the tremendous contributions the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has made to electric liv- 
ing in America; a time for recounting the 
exciting adventures the company has made 
into the realms of scientific research and cre- 
ative engineering; a time for gaining fur- 
ther recognition of our contributions to in- 
dustry, electric utilities, farming, labor, 
transportation, communication, homemak- 
ing, and so many other facets of our Ameri- 
can way of life, Certainly it can be a time 
for setting new goals for our company in 
production and sales; employee, community, 
customer, and public relationships; research, 
engineering, and scientific achievements, 

“This seventy-fifth year of progress can be 
a time for General Electric men and women 
to reaffirm the moral strengths and virtues 
which they possess to such a great degree 
and which, down through the years, have 
made General Electric a good corporate citi- 
zen in every sense of the word. 

“A birthday observance is a wonderful op- 
portunity to add up the score of past achieve- 
ments and pledge even greater progress, 
May this seventy-fifth anniversary be an in- 
spiration to all General Electric employees 
to do these things in the spirit and measure 
of our traditions.” 

We thought you would like to know some- 
thing of our pride in our past accomplish- 
ments and of our aspirations for the future. 

We are somewhat chagrined to discover 
that, according to a Nation-wide survey, only 
13 percent of those people questioned—one 
in eight—named General Electric first as “a 
company using scientific experiments and 
research to develop new products.” 

In connection with this may we name a few 
General Electric notable firsts: 

The first electric lamp. 

The first turbine electric ship drive, 

The first high voltage X-ray. 

The first disposer for kitchen food waste. 

The first fluorescent lamp. 

The first high vacuum radio tube. 

The first home refrigerator with sealed 
mechanism. 

The first sheath type electric heating ele- 
ment. 

The first jet engine in United States of 
America. 

The first photoflash lamp. 

The first large steam turbine for electric 
power. 

The first automatic electric blanket, 
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The first oil furnace designed as one com- 
plete unit. 

The first high power UHF television trans- 
mitter. 

The first gas turbine electric locomotive. 

These alone have opened vast fields of em- 
ployment through our mutual demand for 
better things. Every minute of every day 
General Electric scientists, with the most 
modern of research and engineering facilities, 
are working to develop more and more firsts 
for the future to the end that there will be 
still more goods for more people at less cost. 

Consequently, you can continue to put 
your confidence in General Electric, 


European Unity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it must be obvious to all who are in- 
terested in foreign affairs that the situa- 
tion in Europe is extremely critical from 
the standpoint of European unity. As 
part of my remarks, I am including an 
article by Mr. Jack V. Fox and which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
on January 30. Mr. Fox states that Mr. 
Dulles will have to be a supersalesman 
to sell Europe on unity. Iam wondering, 
Mr. Speaker, if it is the responsibility of 
the United States to sell unity to Europe. 

The article follows: 


FRANCE, GERMANY, AND BRITAIN WILL BE 
BaLKY—DULLEs WILL Have To Be SUPER- 
SALESMAN To SELL EUROPE UNITY 


(By Jack V. Fox) 


Lonpon, January 30.—Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles flies tomorrow to a Eu- 
rope which will require a great deal of “‘gos- 
pel preaching” before it heeds the American 
call to “unite now.” 

The new Secretary of State faces a her- 
culean task in his 9-day swing through the 
big West European capitals with MSA Di- 
rector Harold Stassen if he hopes to apply 
the pressure necessary. to produce quick 
harmony on a continent that has warred 
since Roman times. - 

One British official put it this way: 

“We can’t argue with Mr. Dulles’ call for 
European unity in any way except the speed 
he. expects. 

“After all, look how long it took the 
American colonies to.unite—even when they 
spoke a common language. And even then 
you had to fight a civil war. This European 
union project has been under way only 7 
years—since the war ended. Now you're 
pushing us up against the biggest hurdle of 
all, and no one can be surprised if we balk 
a bit at trying to take it.” 

ITALY EASIEST 
_ Mr, Dulles will tackle his first big job in 
his new role at Rome. There things should 
o smoothly. Italy has much to gain and 
little to lose by joining in a European com- 
munity and putting its forces in a European 
army. 

But after Rome, Mr. Dulles heads for Paris, 
London, and Bonn—and for trouble. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway has an effective if 
small defense force on continental Europe, 
But the idea of a European army to incor- 
porate German units ultimately numbering 
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500,000 men has begun to come apart at the 
seams since General Eisenhower left. 

It is coming apart because of the objections 
and second thoughts of France, Germany, 
and Britain, ‘This is the thinking Mr. Dulles 
will encounter in those nations: 

France: Dreadfully and sincerely afraid of 
seeing a new, rearmed Germany rise again. 
Afraid that in any union with Germany and 
the other European defense community na- 
tions, Germany soon would become the pow- 
erful senior partner, unless Britain is in the 
alliance to balance Germany's weight. 

Germany: Feels that France is stalling on 
steps toward giving Germany sovereignty. 
Wants an assurance that the United States 
will really back up with force and money a 
Western Europe in which Germany would 
play a key—and dangerous role. Irritated 
by arguments with France over the coal-rich 
Saar. 

Britain: Never has really felt itself to be 
a truly European country and does not in- 
tend to give up its sovereignty to a super- 
national authority. For example, had Brit- 
ish troops at Dunkerque been under com- 
plete European command they might have 
been ordered to stand and fight. ‘The entire 
British Armies would have been lost for the 
defense of Britain and the subsequent suc- 
cessful invasion, Britain thinks the United 
States wants her to undertake a commit- 
ment the United States is not willing to 
undertake for itself. 

Those are the arguments Mr. Dulles will 
encounter in those three key countries. 

As he moves on to The Hague, he will find 
the Dutch eager for the program of European 
unity to be pressed. The Belgians, not so 
eager, will want to wait and see what France 
and Germany do. Luxemburg also probably 
will move with the tide. 

When Messrs. Dulles and Stassen fly back 
February 8, it is doubtful they will carry 
with them any easy answer to the question 
of how to get Europe to unite. 


Equal Sacrifice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Har- 
old G. Stagg, editor of Army Times, has 
written some plain talk about the Wilson 
appointment to Secretary of Defense 
which all of us should read. As Mr. 
Stage points out, the financial sacrifices 
made by Mr. Wilson and his aides is 
trivial compared with the sacrifices 
which are being made by our young men 
for the defense of our Nation. 

Mr. Stagg’s article from the Army 
Times of January 31, 1953, follows: 

EQUAL SACRIFICE 
(By Harold G. Stagg) 

“It is the firm duty of each of our free 
citizens * * * to place the cause of his 
country before the comfort, the convenience 
of himself.”—President Eisenhower's Inau- 
gural Address, 

There has been a veritable flood of edi- 
torial tears shed by bleeding-heart colum- 
nists and others over the “sacrifices” and 
“penalties” required before the Senate would 
confirm Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son and some of his chosen aides. 

I believe Wilson is a good man and I’m 
glad the Senate did confirm him, but I’m not 
going to shed any tears over the “sacrifices” 
he made or the “penalties” he paid to get 
the job. He's still a lot better off than three 


and a half million other guys serving their 
country in the Armed Forces. 

Wilson and his comillionaire aides were 
summoned to duty in the Defense Depart- 
ment by President Eisenhower to serve their 
country in a time of national emergency. 
None of them were asked to make any 
financial sacrifices which threatened their 
security or the security of their families. On 
the other hand, each was offered positions 
of great honor and great power. 

I know a lot of guys who have been “sum- 
moned” to serve their country—particularly 
World War II reservists—who had to sacrifice 
good jobs, lower the standards of living 
which their young families were just begin- 
ning to enjoy, and trudge off to a remote 
foreign land and be forgotten—or die. And 
they weren't given any choice in the matter. 

I can't recall columnist David Lawrence of 
the New York Herald Tribune, or any of the 
other editorial apologists for big business, 
weeping in print over the thousands and 
thousands of young men who each year are 
called upon to sacrifice everything from 
economic security and personal happiness 
to their lives, their limbs and their sight. 
They were called—as Wilson and his aides 
were called—to serve their country in a time 
of national emergency. 

If I was approaching retirement age with 
a few million bucks salted away for my last 
years, I don't think I'd do too much belly- 
aching if I was asked to convert some of my 
stocks into cash—in return for which I would 
be given the second most powerful job in 
the United States. And I wouldn't squirm 
too much about having to pay a share of my 
profits in taxes, 

But Wilson and his aides did quite a bit of 
squirming. At this writing two of them— 
Robert T. B. Stevens, Secretary-designate of 
the Army, and Harold M. Talbott, Secretary- 
designate of the Air Force—still haven't an- 
nounced their decision to dispose of rich 
holdings in companies doing business with 
the Government. 

If big businessmen want the honor, the 
glory and the responsibility of trying to run 
this country they should be willing—if not 
eager—to make whatever financial sacri- 
fices are required. Unlike draftees and re- 
called reservists, they have a choice—they 
can always say “No” and get away with it. 

When you got your greetings from the 
President, neither the newspapers nor the 
columnists termed it a tragedy that you 
had to give up a good job to enter the sery- 
ice of your country. 

But that’s exactly how Columnist Law- 
rence this week described the Senate’s in- 
sistence that Wilson dispose of some $2,500,- 
000 in General Motors’ stock to avoid violat- 
ing the conflict-of-interests law, 

It is a tragedy whose after-effects can- 
not but impair the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment in future crises and give comfort to the 
class-conscious partisans who relish every 
opportunity to exclude men of thrift and 
business success from the councils of Goy- 
ernment, wept Lawrence in his syndicated 
column. 

I do not consider myself a class-conscious 
partisan, and I'm 100 percent in favor of 
placing men of thrift and business success 
in the councils of Government. But looking 
at the Wilson affair from the standpoint of 
the equality of sacrifice presumably de- 
manded of all good Americans in time of 
war, Ido not think the Senate acted unrea- 
sonably in requiring him to comply with law. 

If the conflict-of-interests law could be 
waived for Wilson and his aides, then I can 
see no reason why the draft law shouldn’t 
be waived for every potential draftee whose 
call to service would require him to make 
financial sacrifices. 

And, for my part, I don’t believe that the 
possession of several million dollars neces- 
sarily classifies a man as a man of thrift. 
When you get paid $600,000 a year plus whop- 
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ping big stock bonuses you can be a wastrel 
and still accumulate a lot of bucks. 

During the debate on Senate confirmation 
of Wilson, Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
an Eisenhower Republican from New Jersey, 
voiced his regret over the handling of the 
Wilson affair and over the “labor pains” 
which Wilson suffered before he agreed to 
meet the spirit and the letter of the law. 

And at the hearings on Wilson’s nomina- 
tion before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the former General Motors president 
said that “if there was a nice clean way 
* * * to sell everything * * * and 
put it into Government bonds, I would do 
it. But the (tax) penalty is too great, gen- 
tlemen, and I do not know why you should 
ask me to do it.” 

At another point in his testimony, Wilson 
said he felt the Senators were “giving me 
quite a pushing around” and that he was 
“making a great sacrifice to come down here.” 

All I’d like to do is remind our new Secre- 
tary of Defense that there are some 19,000,000 
veterans and 3,500,000 members of the Armed 
Forces which he will command who also 
made a great sacrifice to serve their country. 

I think Secretary Wilson will be a better 
man in his new job as a result of the trial 
by fire which he has so well survived. 

May others follow his example. 


The Spirit of Free Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. James A. Farley, Chairman of 
the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
at the opening session of the Far East 
conference of the Far East-American 
Council of Commerce and Industry, Inc., 
on Thursday, October 23, 1952, in New 
York City: 


It is a pleasure to address this opening 
session of the Far East conference of the 
Far East-America Council of Commerce and 
Industry. For several years this council has 
held these annual meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of government and business from 
both sides of the Pacific. The council firmly 
believes in cooperation between government 
and business. Since its beginnings 10 years 
ago, it has stressed the importance of coop- 
eration between businessmen in this country 
and the respective countries of the Far East, 
as well. 

I am informed that the-general theme of 
this meeting is the role of private enterprise 
in the Far East, and it is fitting for us to 
review what we in America mean by private 
enterprise—why we believe in it so strongly. 
For among so many fundamental things that 
are being called in question by the present 
international crisis, none is more important 
to the continuance of world peace and pros- 
perity than the issue of free in 
private business. No one can doubt that it 
is in danger today in many countries and 
from many causes, and it is vital that private 
business should become fully conscious of 
the changing situation. In America it is 
perhaps exceptionally difficult to do so, be- 
cause here the spirit of free enterprise has 
been accepted as a matter of course for so 
long that it has become commonplace. 

I am told that whenever the term “United 
States of America” is heard in conversation 
among Asians, it signifies more than a mere 
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geographical area. For them it symbolizes 
a highly industrialized nation, founded on 
the system of free enterprise. 

But what many who have not visited this 
country do not realize is that industry in the 
United States is primarily small industry. 
Under a system of free enterprise the small 
shops and plants in this country in which 
less than 250 men are employed are respon- 
sible for over 40 percent of our industrial 
production. It is further estimated that only 
30 percent of our plants employ more than 
1,000 workers. 

What is behind the secret of American in- 
dustrial achievement? The answer is not in 
the men or in the materials. I believe that it 
lies in two other factors of great importance, 

First of all, the United States represents 
the greatest free trade area in the world. We 
have within our borders climates as different 
as if they belonged to foreign countries; we 
have folklore and customs which have never 
been, and will never be, uniform. And yet, 
in all this area, there is nothing that hinders 
the free process of exchange which is what 
we mean by trade. There is no protective 
tariff between States—no customs inspec- 
tion—no armed patrol as trade moves from 
one State into another. In short, the goods 
and the services of one region can be shipped 
easily and freely to their markets in other 
areas of the country which lie perhaps sev- 
eral thousand miles away. 

The other factor which makes the Amer- 
ican industrial achievement unique is a 
psychological one. It is the spirit of indi- 
vidualism which was so acutely felt by our 
forefathers and carried down to us by tra- 
dition and practice. 

This psychological trait finds its roots in 
the convictions of our early colonists who 
landed on the shores of New England. These 
men from across the sea had a strong dislike 
for government interference and an equally 
strong conviction of their right to carry on 
their work without either the aid or the com- 
petition of the government. In their ad- 
vance across the continent these colonists 
carried this spirit of individualism with 
them. When it came time to write a consti- 
tution for the new country, this spirit was 
the basic principle around which the docu- 
ment was written, 

But the written constitution alone would 
not have preserved the American conception 
of free industry through the years. After 
all, there have been written constitutions 
modeled after ours where the property rights 
of the individual and the spirit of free enter- 
prise in business have not been so respected, 
But in America it is our Government, by the 
interpretations of laws in the courts, and in 
the last analysis by a willingness to admit 
that law must change as the times change, 
that has put strength into the words on 
the paper which our forefathers signed. 

Never in the history of our Nation has any- 
one been able to rise up and proclaim: “I am 
the state.” We have had a government of 
laws, not a government of men, Rules have 
been laid down to regulate the system of 
free enterprise, but the system itself re- 
mained essentially free. 

Whether or not this individualism, or free 
enterprise, as it is called in business, was a 
good thing is not hard to determine. It 
is not good simply because our forefathers 
believed in it. The test of it lies in its effect 
on the welfare of the common man. Who 
has benefited from the system of free enter- 
prise operating in this free trade area of 
the United States? 

Of course, many great fortunes have been 
made in America. But the owners of these 
fortunes never constituted an inherited aris- 
tocracy; there was no fixed society. The 
ranks of the American rich have changed 
constantly because new people—men who 
started poor as these rich themselves have 
done—worked their way up into the top 
group. Every man had the opportunity to 
achieve the same success, 


This phenomenon is just as true today in 
American industry as it was a hundred years 
ago. It is difficult to find an American busi- 
ness leader who has not risen from the ranks. 

But it is not the men at the top with whom 
I am primarily concerned here. If nothing 
else, their chief purpose is directional and 
to serve as a stimulus to the ambition of 
others. 

We have to judge the value of the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise by consid- 
ering what it has done for the great mass 
of the people, I believe it is here more than 
anywhere else that the system finds its com- 
plete demonstration. It is here where we see 
the average man in America—the laborer, 
the small-business man, the investor, the 
farmer—who has primarily benefited from 
the free-enterprise system. 

In this country it would be shipping rub- 
ber to Malaya to compare our standard of 
living with that abroad, because the com- 
parison is familiar to you. What is particu- 
larly significant about our high standard of 
living is that it has.been achieved under 
democracy. We never had to resort to a dic- 
tatorship to make possible this advance. 

But we must be on the alert to weed out 
the cankerous growths that can strangle 
private enterprise in any country. Today, 
more than ever before, we must be conscious 
and vigilant of the destroying factors of 
monopoly and government interference in 
private business. 

For the moment let us look at the two 
separately. 

First of all—monopolies. We might well 
divite monopolies into two categories: busi- 
ness monopolies and Government monop- 
olies. Both kinds, whether complete or par- 
tial in the scope of their activities, tend not 
only to limit but to smother the spirit of 
competition, which is a vital ingredient of 
the private enterprise system. 

In the final years of the last century it was 
recognized here in America that there are 


‘many dangers in business monopolies, and 


laws were put into effect soon thereafter 
which would prohibit monopolistic prac- 
tices, and make certain that small businesses 
as well as big businesses had an equal oppor- 
tunity to develop their industrial potential. 
Under these laws we have had a remarkable 
increase of productivity—so that in the fields 
of industry and agriculture our national pro- 
ductivity is three times what it was in 1900, 

Now when the government of any country 
goes into business on its own, as a matter of 
policy it eliminates competition from private 
enterprise, not only in the industrial field 
but in all fields of trade, including interna- 
tional trade. This is a basic difference be- 
tween private enterprise and public owner- 
ship: the state cannot tolerate competition, 
and the result is that government monopolies 
completely wipe out any possibility of a 
competitive economy in the fields in which 
they operate. 

And now for the second threat to free en- 
terprise—government interference. 

I am sure that as fellow businessmen you 
sense, as I do, the increasing pressure of con- 
trols and restrictions put on private business 
on the national as well as the international 
level. 

One duty which every one of us here 
should take upon himself during this Far 
East conference is to examine with care all 
suggestions that government should assume 
some of the functions of business, or increase 


‘its control over it, or have a proprietary in- 


terest in it, or draw off too much of its sub- 
stance by excessive taxation in peacetime, 
thus crippling its ability to improve prod- 
ucts, lower costs, and expand to meet grow- 
ing demands. The regulatory powers of 
government have been vastly extended in 
recent years; they need to be reexamined to 
see whether some of these extensions pro- 
mote or retard the welfare of the people. 
In this -country we have found that a 


‘competitive economy is the most highly pro- 


ductive economy. The following remarks of 
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Henry Wriston, from his book, The Chal- 
lenge to Freedom, have been frequently 
quoted on this subject: 

“The fertility of the individual mind re- 
mains one of the mysteries of the universe. 
No philosopher and no scientist has ever 
solved the riddle. From out of the void an 
idea that did not exist springs into the 
brain of man. In a really free society a 
man can put that idea on the market, intel- 
lectual or commercial. If it is poor, the loss 
is his; if it is good, he benefits, but the world 
benefits more.” 

The British historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
in his work entitled “A Study of History,” 
offers a similar testimony: 

“A survey of the great myths in which the 
wisdom of the human race is enshrined sug- 
gests the possibility that man achieves civi- 
lization, not as a result of superior hio- 
logical endowment or geographical environ- 
ment, but as a response to a challenge in a 
situation of special difficulty which rouses 
him to make a hitherto unprecedented 
effort.” 

This challenge and response which Mr. 
Toynbee offers as the clue to the study of 
civilization is no more than competition. 

And when I speak of competition I refer 
not only to the competition of prices, but 
to competition in all fields which have to do 
with new processes of production—the de- 
velopment of new materials—or better meth- 
ods of distribution—all of which bring the 
greatest advance in Hving standards to the 
greatest number of people. 

A frequent criticism from the Socialist 
camp is that competition makes for uneasi- 
ness in the business world. But uneasiness 
js not to be deplored. It sharpens men’s 
minds. A wise man once said: “Imagination 
lit every lamp in this country, produced 
every article we use, built every church, made 
every discovery, performed every act of kind- 
ness and progress, created more and better 
things for more people. It is the priceless 
ingredient for a better day.” 

It is a frequent claim of some that a So- 
cialist state is able to feed, clothe, and shel- 
ter everybody much better than the free 
enterprise system has been able to. I an- 
swer—it might. But this has yet to be 
proved. 

Theoretically, one could argue that a So- 
cialist economy would regulate only the 
economic aspects of life, leaving the indi- 
vidual free in all other respects. This is 
to ignore, however, that no phase of human 
activity is without its economic aspects. To 
build a home requires money and mate- 
rials. To publish a newspaper requires a 
major capital investment. Any system that 
would attempt to plan completely the eco- 
nomic life of a nation would inevitably have 
to regiment not only production and con- 
sumption of material goods; but speech, 
worship, and even thought would come under 
the control of the masters. 

I ask you—is it a mere coincidence that 
in the Fascist-Nazi-Communist states that 
have come into being in this century the 
Hitlers, Mussolinis and Stalins have not 
stopped at material controls? They couldn't, 

Some 18 years ago in a speech on dicta- 
torship I defined it as “the illegal concen- 
tration of unlimited power, for an unlim- 
ited period of time. This concentration of 
power is accomplished and maintained by 
force, and against the will of the people. It 
is usually attended by military violence, the 
suppression of the press, and by religious 
persecution.” This is one definition that 
time has not altered. 

The Far East Conference in which we are 
now gathered is a further tribute to co- 
operation—cooperation between government 
officials and businessmen of the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Japan, Thailand, Indochina, 
Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Pakistan, India, and 
the United States. 

During the next 2 days these men will 
discuss frankly trade and industry problems 
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of mutual interest. They will present their 
views on the role of private enterprise in the 
Far East—whether it can be used effectively 
in their respectivé countries. In addition, 
the economic situation in the countries rep- 
resented here, current economic trends in 
trade, and many other factors of major in- 
terest will be reviewed. 

This conference reflects, in fact, the car- 
rying out of the objectives of the Far East- 
America Council, which are, to quote from 
the constitution of the Council, to “foster 
mutual respect, cooperation and good will, 
to facilitate and protect trade, commerce 
and other relations between the countries 
of East Asia, India, and Pakistan, and the 
United States of America.” 

In closing, I would like to express a ve 
fervent conviction: Commerce is the greatest 
democratic force known to men. There is 
nothing which causes closer contact between 
men and offers greater opportunity for peo- 
ple to know and understand each other than 
international trade. 


Edgar Bloom Stern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago in my city of New Orleans, a 
distinguished citizen of our Nation, 
Edgar B. Stern, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner. It was a fitting tribute to 
a great citizen. 

Because of: Mr. Stern’s outstanding 
work in behalf of our country, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of including editorials 
from New Orleans newspapers comment- 
ing on the occasion, The editorials 
follow: 


[From the New Orleans States of January 
24, 1953] 


HONORED CITIZEN 


For Edgar Bloom Stern, the testimonial 
dinner held in his honor last night was a 
surprise. But for the people of this com- 
munity, it was no surprise that such a dinner 
was held. 

Quite the contrary, the dinner was one of 
the most natural, appropriate gestures that 
has been seen here. 

Edgar Stern has served his city, his State, 
and his Nation well and long, in a broad 
field of civic enterprise’, and he has done 
so with a rare degree of humility and mod- 
esty. Because this service has been so un- 
usual, it was fitting that it should be given 
special recognition. That was accomplished 
in fine style last night. 

The governor of the State, the mayor of 
the city, and community leaders—who in- 
cluded many of Mr. Stern’s personal friends— 
gathered at International House to honor 
him. The occasion was his sixty-seventh 
birthday, He did not know in advance that 
the event was planned for him. It had been 
arranged by a committee which was keenly 
aware of the distinguished civic record of 
Mr. Stern. 

Milestones of his career of service begin 
with his membership on the Orleans parish 
school board in 1912. Here are other impor- 
tant high lights of his life: 

Charity hospital board, 1912-16; president 
of the Association of Commerce, 1915; direc- 
.tor of the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad, 
1916-19; director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, 1917-18; director of the 
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New Orleans branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, 1917-18; captain, United States Army, 
1918-19; trustee of Tuskegee University, 
1924-34; president of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, 1927-28; president of the 
Community Chest, 1928; board of directors, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 1929; 
president of the board of trustees of Dillard 
University and Flint-Goodridge hospital, 
since 1930, 

President of the New Orleans parkway 
commission, 1930-34; recipient of the Times- 
Picayune loving cup of 1930, for services in 
establishment of Dillard University; trustee 
of the Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, 
since 1932; trustee of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1932-48; vice president and member 
of the board, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 1933-44; founder member of Phi 
Beta Kappa Associates, 1940; Louisiana State 
Welfare Board, 1940-42; Office Production 
Management, 1940; chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the War Production 
Board, 1940-42, 

Chairman of the Economic Development 
Commission of Louisiana, 1942-43; Louisi- 
ana Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1943; board of administrators of Tulane Uni- 
versity, since 1944; vice president of the 
United Negro College Fund, 1944; founder- 
member of International House, 1945; na- 
tional committeeman of the United National 
Clothing Committee, 1945; chairman of the 
mayor’s advisory committee since 1946; com- 
mittee to visit Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, since 1947; sponsor 
of International Trade Mart, 1948; trystee 
of the Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana, sirce 1950; New Orleans city 
charter committee, 1950-52, and chairman of 
the development committee of the United 
Fund, 1952, 

This long list of civic jobs and accomplish- 
ments was given proper emphasis last night. 
The list formed a true basis for the inscrip- 
tion on the silver plaque presented to Mr. 
Stern. 

Noting the occasion as his sixty-seventh 
birthday, the plaque said it was presented by 
his friends “in grateful appreciation for his 
45 years of generous, intelligent, high-minded 
and successful civic endeavor in behalf of his 
native city of New Orleans, State of Louisi- 
ana, United States of America,” 


[From the New Orleans Item of January 26, 
1953] 


EbGAR B. STERN 


New Orleans tendered a remarkable trib- 
ute to a remarkable man Friday night. 

A mayor, a governor, a United States Sen- 
ator, a Congressman, business executives, 
judges, civic leaders, relatives, and friends 
gave a surprise dinner at International 
House for Edgar B. Stern on his sixty-seventh 
birthday. 

It was an occasion unmatched within re- 
cent memory as an expression of profound 
friendship and admiration on the part of 
the entire community. 

It was a testimonial to the warm and 
vigorous qualities of citizenship Edgar 
Stern and Mrs. Stern have contributed for 
years to New Orleans, to Louisiana, and to 
the United States. 

A plaque presented to him listed 32 major 
achievements in the fields of education, 
health, business, national defense, human 
welfare, and good government. They in- 
cluded a major role in the establishment of 
Dillard University, International House, and 
the United Fund. 

The entire city is indebted to the com- 
mittee which organized this dinner: Chair- 
man John F. Tims, Joseph M. Jones, L, Kem- 
per Williams, Isidore Newman II, Monte M, 
Lemann, and Mayor Morrison. 

It expressed the good will which all of his 
fellow citizens feel toward Edgar Stern. For 
he has helped build so many of this com- 
munity’s finest assets, visible and invisible. 
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[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
January 25, 1953] 


DESERVED RECOGNITION 


Edgar Bloom Stern began working in a 
civic way for the fellow citizens of his native 
city, New Orleans, approximately 45 years 


O. 

After proving his ability in several tasks 
unrelated to public office, he was elected a 
member of the Orleans Parish school board 
in 1912. In the same year he became a mem- 
ber of the charity hospital board of admin- 
istrators. He served in both of these offices, 
as he has in many others, without compen- 
sation. 

Since 1912 Mr. Stern has been a leader 
or a prominent worker in practically every 
effort in behalf of the advancement of New 
Orleans and of Louisiana. His direct work 
for his city and State was interrupted only 
twice, in World War I, when he served as a 
captain in the United States Army, and in 
World War II, when he was chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

He has worked for education, for commer- 
cial advancement, for health improvement, 
for betterment of race relations, for beauti- 
fication, for political progress, for increased 
international trade, and for assistance to 
needy persons. In fact, his record includes 
service in practically every form of activity 
beneficial to his community and to his fellow 
man. 

A remarkable fact about his record is the 
manner in which it continues to grow. 
There seems to be no let-up in Mr. Stern's 
unselfish work. In the past 2 years, for in- 
stance, he was active in redrawing the city’s 
basic law as a member of the charter com- 
mittee, headed by Harry McCall, and aschair- 
man of the committee which developed the 
United Fund plan for New Orleans. 

Many honors have been bestowed on Mr, 
Stern by Tulane University, which he at- 
tended as an undergraduate; by Harvard 
University, of which he is an alumnus; and 
by his community. He was awarded the 
Times-Picayune Loving Cup in recognition 
of his work for the establishment of Dillard 
University and in behalf of its affiliate, Flint- 
Goodridge Hospital. 

On his sixty-seventh birthday, Friday, lead- 
ing officials and citizens of the. city, State, 
and Nation met at International House to 
pay honor to this distinguished and affable 
citizen. The event was as appropriate and 
as deserving a tribute as New Orleans has 
seen. 

Congratulations, Edgar Stern, and many 
happy returns. 


UMT Exists in All But Name Whether One 
Likes It or Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years now the Congress of the 
United States has debated the desirabil- 
ity of instituting a universal military 
training program for the young men of 
our country. Each time such legislation 
has been presented to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and reported to the floor 
the bill as it is adopted has had the teeth 
removed. I think this is because all of 
these bills have not appealed to the 
mothers and fathers of this country. 
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However, the combination of all of these 
dissected bills, which are now public law, 
has provided a system of universal mili- 
tary training that in many phases, such 
as length of service, goes far beyond the 
desires of those of us who have been 
ardent supporters of a universal military 
training program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I wish to include an article 
entitled “UMT Exists in All But Name 
Whether One Likes It or Not,” by John 
B. Spore, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 17 edition of the Washington Sun- 
day Star: 

UMT Exists IN ALL But NAME WHETHER ONE 
LIKES Ir or Nor 
(By John B. Spore) 

Universal military training has had a 
stormy and unsuccessful history since Presi- 
dent George Washington first recommended 
it to Congress in 1792. But today UMT exists 
for all practical purposes and is in operation 
by all of the military services. 

It’s all legal. For Congress in the last 
few years has passed a number of laws that 
together make a UMT system that in many 
particulars goes beyond the desires of the 
most ardent promoters of compulsory train- 
ing and service. 

This becomes clear when the basic re- 
quirements of an effective system of univer- 
sal military training are balanced against 
the provisions of laws now in force. 


FOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Any system of UMT must have at least the, 


first two of the following four requirements, 
and to be really effective it must have all 
four in some degree. 

1. The basic military training of men in 
the first years of their adulthood. 

2. A Reserve organization in which these 
trained men can serve a stated minimum 
length of time and thus provide a ready pool 
of trained manpower in the event mobiliza- 
tion becomes necessary. 

3. A system that will provide a continuous 
flow of trained officers and noncommissioned 
officers for these Reserve organizations. 

4. Incentives in the form of pay, promo- 
tion, and retirement for those who serve 
honorably. 

WHAT WE HAVE NOW 

All of these four points are now established 
in law, as a run-down will show: 

The foundation of the system is the draft 
law and the requirement that each man who 
enters the service must serve a total of 8 
years of active and Reserve service. At least 
until July 1955, when this law expires, every 
young American, physically and mentally 
able, is going to be theoretically obligated to 
8 years of military service. At present, draft- 
ees are serving 24 months of active duty. 
This leaves them 6 years of Reserve obliga- 
tion. z 
This obligation gives the Reserve forces 
potential strength in numbers, something 
which they have never had before and which 
has always been one of the prime objectives 
of UMT. 

But in addition the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952, which became effective last 
January 1, makes that obligation meaning- 
ful by establishing a uniform Reserve sys- 
tem in all of the services. The law divides 
the Reserves into three groups: Ready Re- 
serve, Stand-by Reserve, and Retired Reserve. 

A continuing supply of officers is assured 
through the output of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps system and the services’ offi- 
cer candidate schools. ROTC graduates also 
have an 8-year obligation of active and Re- 
serve service. Most of the OCS graduates are 
men with a similar obligation. 

There now are excellent incentives to stay 
in the Reserve. The National Guard has 
always been on a pay status and many men 


in Ready Reserve units are also eligible for 
pay for attending regular drill periods. In 
addition, it is now possible for National 
Guard men and reservists to earn military 
retirement. Other incentives include pro- 
motion possibilities and methods whereby 
enlisted men may earn commissions. Re- 
servists also can attend service schools and 
serve short periods of active-duty training. 


TWO YEARS ON DUTY 


Most proposed UMT systems advocate 6 
months to a year of active-duty training 
and service. The present law requires 24 
months, which gives a man his basic train- 
ing plus a good taste of active service. When 
today’s draftee completes his active duty he 
is not honorably discharged but honorably 
released from active duty and assigned to 
the Reserves. If he joins either the National 
Guard or a unit of the Ready Reserve he can 
at the end of three more years of service 
transfer to the Stand-by Reserve. 

The difference between Ready and Stand-by 
Reserves is that the Ready Reserve can be 
called to active duty at any time the Presi- 
dent declares a national emergency, while 
the. Stand-by Reserves can be called only 
when the Congress declares a national emer- 
gency. 

If the reservist with a 6-year obligation 
decides that he has neither the time nor the 
inclination to participate actively in a mili- 
tary organization, the law requires that his 
name must be enrolled in the Ready Reserve 
where it will stay for the full 6 years. This, 
of course, is a real incentive for active par- 
ticipation. Most men prefer to get into the 
Stand-by Reserve in 3 years instead of 6. 
There are other incentives. By active par- 
ticipation the reservist can earn. extra 
money, retirement credits, and promotions. 

Even all these attractions may not be 
enough. For the majority of Americans 
seemingly do not like military life in any 
form. So it may be that only a few men 
with a 6-year obligation will join an active 
unit and the majority will prefer to take 
their chances on a call-up. 

If it turns out this way, the Ready Reserve 
is not going to be so very ready. And it will 
be evidence that if we are going to have a 
really trained and Organized Reserve force 
ready for immediate mobilization, Congress 
will have to make active participation in the 
Reserves or National Guard compulsory. 

Just how Congress could enforce such an 
edict, barring the ‘threat of recall to active 
duty, is hard to see. Congress can draft men, 
to be sure, but would Congress say to a man, 
“You will earn your own living as best you 
can, or as you prefer, but you will report for 
drill every Tuesday evening and you will go 
to summer camp every summer?” 

The wonder is that the proponents of UMT 
and Members of Congress who passed these 
laws don't recognize that they add up to a 
remarkably thorough system of universal 
military training and service, If any of them 
do realize it they are being remarkably close- 
mouthed. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
they don’t want to stir up the animals just 
now. 

The official line in the Pentagon is that 
“we must have UMT.” The retiring Secre- 
tary of Defense, Robert Lovett, said so again 
in his recent report to the President. He 
wrote of the need for “a form of universal 
military training which will provide suffi- 
ciently trained personnel for the Reserve 
components to permit a reduction in the size 
of the active forces.” 

NO ROOM FOR BOTH 

This is a laudable objective, of course, and 
one highly desired by all Americans. But it 
is difficult to see how any formal UMT could 
be superimposed on the present system as 
long as men are needed for active service in 
Korea and elsewhere in the world. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that Congress would 
not be most happy to reduce the size of the 
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active forces and increase the size of the 
Reserve forces if the Nation’s commitments 
would permit it. A formal UMT system on 
top of the present manpower recruiting setup 
would require manpower to operate it and 
yet it would furnish few trained men for 
either future or present needs. 

Selective Service Director Hershey has been 
speaking of the difficulties that loom in filling 
draft quotas within presently established 
limits: Childless men between the ages of 
18% and 26. Occupational deferments cut 
into the numbers available and so do edu- 
cational deferments, although men in school 
are, in theory, only postponing the time when 
they will serve. (The fact that there are de- 
ferments doesn't mean that the present sys- 
tem makes for an ineffective system of UMT. 
It would be naive to suppose that any UMT 
law passed by Congress would be completely 
universal. Congress can hardly escdpe mak- 
ing certain deferments possible if not 
mandatory.) 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
public opinion polls have often reported that 
the American people favor UMT. But Con- 
gress hasn't. It went through the motions 
of voting for it in 1951, but withdrew those 
motions in 1952. 

In any event the Congress, the people, and 
the new administration can watch the pres- 
ent system, especially the Reserve forces as 
they are to be reorganized, to see how it 
works and if they like it. The Nation never 
has had anything like it before. This system 
can be a yardstick for judging whether a 
peacetime UMT system would be worthwhile, 


Displaced Persons in Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article by the Delta 
Farm Press of Clarksdale, Miss.: 


DELTA Provmes New Homes, Hore FOR WAR 


A Mississippi Delta cotton planter and a 
handful of displaced European war victims 
have, despite different customs and lan- 
guage barriers, reached a common under- 
standing which is proving a profitable ven- 
ture for both in Mississippi and which is 
helping reaffirm the belief of America’s greate 
ness as a land of opportunity for all. 

The venture, a modern furniture factory at 
Sledge, a small community in the heart of 
the cotton-growing Delta, probably never 
would have been undertaken had it not been 
for the migration of labor from the planta- 
tions to the industrial centers of the North, 

The man responsible for the project—Lat- 
via Furniture Manufacturing Co.—is Harry 
Howze, a graduate in agriculture from Mis- 
sissippi State College, manager of a 1,500- 
acre plantation, and an aggressive young man 
in his thirties whose sales ability has sparked 
the 3-year business into sudden modest but 
rapid success. 

Howze returned to Sledge in 1942 after a 
fling with a big rubber and tire company 
and took over the plantation of his father 
upon the latter's death, managing it for him- 
self and his five sisters. Cotton at that time 
was the principal crop. 

Shortly after the war, however, the Negro 
tenants on his place started drifting North, 
as was the case in many other sections of 
the Delta. By 1948 the farm labor situation 
had become so acute that a neighbor of 
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Howze, Col. A. T. Calicott, of Sanatobia, de- 
cided while in Germany to transport several 
hundred Latvians to Mississippi as farm 
laborers on his place. 

Howze, quick to recognize the possibility 
of solving the labor problem, offered in the 
spring of 1949 to assume responsibility for 
25 of the families with the provision that 
they remain with him for a year’s trial. 

The bewildered, fear-ridden refugees who 
fied their homes first at the German inva- 
sion, then from the Russians, arrived in New 
Orleans with little more than the clothes 
they wore. A few spoke a little broken Eng- 
lish, the older ones none. Howze met them, 
gave them their first welcome to America, 
and carried them to their new American 
homes at Sledge, a strange land compared to 
Latvia, which in climate and terrain corre- 
sponds to Minnesota. 

The farmhouses which had been occupied 
previously by Negro and white tenants were 
turned over to the newcomers, and Howze 
agreed to furnish all materials and tools pro- 
vided the occupants fixed up their own 
homes. 

“Most of them,” Howze says, “put in new 
floors, papered the ceilings, and prettied up 
the interiors. All of them immediately went 
to work to break ground for small gardens. 

“Those folks can raise more on an acre of 
ground than we ever dreamed of,” Howze 
declares. 

That first year the Latvian tenants worked 
long and hard to produce cotton, a crop en- 
tirely alien to them and especially difficult 
for a cultured people unaccustomed to the 
rigorous toil under a broiling sun foreign to 
their native land. 

“They just weren't inclined toward the 
type of farming we do in the Delta,” Howze 
relates. “They were more accustomed to 
dairying and livestock.” 

Most of them became discouraged after the 
first year, and all of them were discontent to 
remain idle during off-season periods. 
Howze sensed their restlessness and decided 
to do something about it. 

Shortly after their arrival he had noted 
that many of the Latvians showed excep- 
tional skill in woodworking, in repairing ma- 
chinery, and in designing novelties and 
furniture. 

“They had made furniture for their homes; 
they could tear down an automobile and re- 
assemble it; and were always coming up with 
interesting new novelties, such as telephone 
‘gossip stands,’ inner closet door racks for 
men's clothing, and similar gadgets,” Howze 
recalls. 

“So I decided to set up a simple hobby 
woodworking shop in the back of the com- 
missary, more to give them something to do 
between seasons than for any other reason, 
never dreaming that it might develop into 
an industry.” 

At first Howze encouraged his friends and 
neighbors to give their repair work—furni- 
ture, screens, and doors, and other odd 
jobs—to the Latvians. He agreed to let them 
make whatever profit they could from such 
work. 

Soon Howze discovered that he had uncov- 
ered some excellent craftsmen. One was 70- 
year-old Adolfs Jacobson Povosils, a master 
craftsman in his native Latvia—which re- 
quires a 20-year apprenticeship—who had 
operated a plant of his own manufacturing 
custom-built furniture. 

His son, Charles, whom he had taught the 
trade, also showed excellent promise and had 
the additional advantage of being able to 
speak English reasonably well. 

Four other members of the original con- 
signment showed interest and inclination 
for the work, and soon the odd jobs had 
developed into orders for store fixtures and 
bank interiors. They also made a few novel- 
ties which they distributed locally and in the 
immediate vicinity. 

“I soon realized, however,” Howze re- 
counts, “that I was either going to have to 
get into the manufacturing business, or give 


up the idea of having a hobby shop in the 
back of my store. Business was growing too 
fast.” 

At that point Howze became interested in 
a survey of the National School Service, which 
pointed out that 600,000 desks would be 
needed for school classrooms during the next 
5 years, a demand exceeding the output. 

At this point, he and his six confederates 
launched into the manufacture of desks for 
students, teachers, and school principals, 
utilizing the bountiful supply of oak to be 
found in Mississippi and nearby Tennessee. 

The hobby shop moved to a 40-acre site at 
the edge of the town of 500 persons and into 
a quonset type structure equipped with ma- 
chinery for turning out shiny new all-wood 
desks, Arrival of defense orders since that 
time necessitated additional space, which 
at one time accommodated 80 workers. 

Today the plant employs 25 workers with 
Charles Povosils, the master craftsman’s 
son, in charge. The five original Latvian 
workers occupy key jobs. The firm’s annual 
payroll runs to approximately $200,000 . 

Desks are being shipped to all but about 
three of the 48 States, and oddly enough 
Maine is one of the Latvia Manufacturing 
Co.’s largest customers. 

All but 2 of the 12 families now living 
in Sledge have moved into town, and only 
1 of the original families is still attempt- 
ing to farm in Mississippi's Delta. 

They all have new automobiles, have built 
their own church of the Lutheran faith at 
Senatobia, making the pews in the Sledge 
plant. The fear they showed toward 
strangers upon arrival 3 years ago is rapidly 
giving way to a new look of hope for the 
future in a land which has befriended them 
and permitted them to prosper and worship 
in freedom. 


Brookfield, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the unusual honor recent- 
ly paid the village of Brookfield, Ill., 
which is one of the thriving communi- 
ties in the district I have the honor to 
represent. 

The National Municipal League and 
Look magazine have recently completed 
a joint survey of the municipalities in 
the United States where energetic citi- 
zens decided to correct some of the evils 
that were plaguing their home towns 
and made them far better places in 
which to live. They found 11 cities de- 
serving of commendation on this basis, 
and the February 10 issue of Look will 
salute this group of what the magazine 
calls all-America cities. 

I am very proud of the good people of 
Brookfield, and I feel that they have set 
an example of old-fashioned American 
self-reliance that could well be followed 
throughout the land. 

The following paragraphs are the text 
of the magazine’s summary of what the 
citizens of Brookfield did when faced 
with municipal financial disaster: 

BROOKFIELD, ILL. 

It is against the law for a municipality to 
go into bankruptcy. But this seemed to be 
the only solution when a reform administra- 
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tion took over the affairs of this Chicago 
suburb in 1947. 

Brookfield, a village of 13,000 persons, 
owed more than $738,000 and had less than 
$3,000 in the bank. Fifty-seven percent of 
its water, purchased at high rates from the 
city of Chicago, was being lost because of 
leaky water mains. 

Since the law did not permit Brookfield to 
go bankrupt, the citizens had to find an- 
other solution. The council, spurred by an 
organized citizens’ group that has stayed on 
the job ever since; finally named a village 
manager. He induced the villagers to accept 
higher water rates so repairs could be made 
to the pumping system. 

Every citizen of Brookfield joined in an 
all-out campaign to report water leaks. 
Within 1 year Brookfield had cut its water 
purchases one-third, despite increased pop- 
ulation, and saved more than $30,000. Low- 
er water rates were restored. 

Other sources of lost revenue were uncoy- 
ered. It was discovered that, in many cases, 
land upon which buildings had been con- 
structed was still listed as vacant. Volun- 
teer teams undertook the tedious job of 
checking 11,000 parcels of land against the 
tax rolls. 

Within 4 years, Brookfield’s debts were 
down 36 percent, municipal salaries were up, 
taxes had not been boosted and the water 
department was now charging for 80 percent 
instead of 43 percent of the water bought 
from Chicago. 

But Brookfield’s crowning achievement 
was the example it set for other Illinois 
cities in the 38-year-old fight to permit all 


_of the State’s municipalities to adopt the 


council-manager plan. The State chamber 
of commerce told of Brookfield’s accom- 
plishments under council-manager govern- 
ment in a pamphlet. This pamphlet was an 
important factor in influencing the Illinois 
Legislature to pass a law permitting cities 
under 500,000 population to adopt councile 
manager government at the polls, 


Hon. Lawrence Westbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, it is prob- 
ably inevitable that during the course 
of a political campaign innocent people 
will be hurt by hasty and unfounded 
charges. It is easy to ruin a reputation 
by unfounded charges, but it is much 
more difficult to rebuild that reputation, 
even when the charges are withdrawn, 
The knife can be withdrawn, but the 
wound remains. 

Some time ago considerable publicity 
was given to certain charges against a 
well-known citizen of central Texas, Hon. 
Lawrence Westbrook. I have known Mr, 
Westbrook and his family for many 
years. The insinuation that he was 
guilty of any dishonorable conduct was 
entirely unfair and unwarranted by the 
facts. The Honorable Stephen A, 
Mitchell, chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee, has pointed out that 
there was no basis for the conclusions 
of wrongdoing against Mr. Westbrook. 

That this wrong might be rectified in- 
sofar as it is possible to rectify it, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a letter 
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dated January 28, 1953, from Mr. 
Mitchell, which completely exonerates 
Mr. Westbrook: 


Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1953. 
Col. LAWRENCE WESTBROOK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLONEL WESTBROOK: This is a letter 
to set the record straight concerning your 
standing with me and with the Democratic 
National Committee. Following your sever- 
ance from the committee staff on October 
29, 1952, there were misstatements and dis- 
tortions in political speeches and in the 
newspapers which impugned your standing 
and character. I should like, therefore, to 
take this opportunity to correct such false 
impressions and to declare that, so far as I 
am aware, the record may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. In your Democratic National Committee 
associations you have acquitted yourself 
honorably, and with credit to both the com- 
mittee and yourself. 

2. There is absolutely no basis for suggest- 
ing that you used your position as an em- 
ployee of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee in order to obtain, or negotiate, any 
Government contract. 

3. We have been advised by your counsel, 
Mr. Thurman Hill, that your percentage com- 
mission contract had been filed with the Gov- 
ernment, and that since you were a bona 
fide sales agent this agreement was not in 
violation of either law, regulation, or Govern- 
ment policy. 

4. It is only because of the policy of the 
Democratic National Committee that no em- 
ployee of the committee can engage in busi- 
ness with the Government, and because of 
your commercial enterprises, that you were 
ineligible to be a member of the committee 
staff. 

5. Mr. McKinney has advised that you in- 
formed him of your pending contract nego- 
tiations with the Government when you 
became an assistant chairman in January 
1952. This is certainly a mark of your good 
faith. You firmly believed at that time that 
the negotiations with the Government were 
substantially completed. As it happened, 
negotiations dragged on. But it does not 
appear that you knowingly violated any com- 
mittee policies, 

In conclusion, I wish to reassert my thanks 
to you for your services to the committee, 
and to express my conviction that your fine 
standing as a man of distinction and integ- 
rity has not been jeopardized by the slurs 
incident to a political campaign, 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN A, MITCHELL, 


A Woman Eager for a Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
velopment of the Columbia Basin and 
the utilization of its vast power resources 
is one of the most significant stories in 
the history of our national growth. Last 
summer the great Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana was dedicated. Its construc- 
tion means more power, better flood con- 
trol, and more irrigation for the entire 
region. In Idaho the Hells Canyon Dam 
is another factor in our growth in the 
Northwest of importance to the entire 
Columbia Basin. 


Mr. Thomas L. Stokes in his column in 
the Washington Star on February 2, 
1953, discussed some of the forces pre- 
venting the construction of this impor- 
tant dam; and, in so doing, has paid a 
deserved tribute to my colleague and 
neighbor, Mrs. GRACIE Prost, of Idaho. 

The article follows: 


A Woman EAGER FOR a FIGHT—IDAHO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE Is SYMBOL OF UPHILL BATTLE TO 
EXTEND PUBLIC POWER PLANS IN FACE OF 
BITTER RAID ON PROGRAM 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Never, it is said, underestimate the power 
of a woman. Especially one with a purpose, 

There is a woman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a purpose. She is Mrs, 
Gracie Prost of Idaho, one of the few Demo- 
crats who unseated incumbent Republicans, 
quite a feat in the Eisenhower tide. She 
won with a 591-vote margin out of some 
104,000 cast in Idaho's first district, chiefly 
by campaigning for her purpose. 

That purpose is Hells Canyon Dam, not 
exactly ladylike in name, and more like 
a great Paul Bunyan undertaking in scope. 
The project would call for a mammoth dam 
straddling the canyon of that name on the 
Snake River along the Idaho-Oregon bound- 
ary. It would impound 4,000,000 acre-feet 
of water and provide a reservoir 93 miles 
long. It would thereby harness the river 
to generate over a million kilowatts of elec- 
tric power, to control floods and irrigate ap- 
proximately a million acres in Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, and Oregon. It would afford a water- 
way to a hitherto almost inaccessible moun- 
tain area rich in minerals, particularly phos- 
phates for fertilizer, which are now dwin- 
dling in supply. 

Mrs. Prost is ready and eager for the fight 
ahead, but her importance goes far beyond 
her own influence and her own cherished 
project. She is a symbol in this Congress 
of the up-hill struggle that must be waged 
to preserve the great public projects already 
in existence and to expand the reclamation 
program started 50 years ago by Theodore 
Roosevelt that has meant so much for the 
West. Hells Canyon is a part of the blue- 
print for the future, if there is to be a 
future. 

That is threatened by the private utilities 
which have financed an organized propa- 
ganda campaign to turn control of existing 
projects paid for by the taxpayers over to 
the power companies and to prevent any fu- 
ture public development. Mrs. Prost ex- 
plained that 135 power companies spent $50,- 
000 to print an advertisement fighting Hells 
Canyon Dam, part of an advertising cam- 
paign in which over a million dollars a year 
is being spent. 

“You pay for it in your power bills, you 
pay the costs of pouring false propaganda 
into your own minds,” she told her people. 

The atmosphere here is most favorable for 
the gigantic raid on our water resources. 
Many in Congress, as well as some key 
figures in the administration, seem to have 
taken the election as a mandate for turn- 
ing the clock way back in our natural re- 
sources program. The only check now is the 
power of public opinion exerting itself 
through such Representatives as GRracIE 
Prost. For certainly the people were not 
voting to turn the clock back last November, 

How effective a single Representative can 
be may be measured by her determination, 
her thorough grasp of what is involved for 
all of our people, and the clear and simple 
and outspoken way she analyzes the pur- 
poses of the utility campaign. All this she 
exemplified in a speech a few days ago before 
the National Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion convention in San Francisco. In a ver- 
itable field manual for the coming battle, 
she put her own Hells Canyon project prop- 
erly against the larger background of exist- 
ing projects, TVA in the South, Hoover Dam 
in the Southwest, Shasta in California, Bon- 
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neville in Oregon, Grand Coulee in Washing- 
ton, and Hungry Horse in Montana. 

As a plain matter of good business, she 
showed how these great projects not only 
have enriched the immediate region, but, by 
doing that, also opened markets for the prod- 
ucts of distant parts of the country. They 
not only pay for themselves, but they pay 
their cost many times over in income taxes 
which new businesses in the regions yield, 
That is demonstrable in the case of each 
project. Private enterprise has expanded 
and profited lavishly through these projects, 
as any local chamber of commerce will tell 
you, and likewise private utilities, them- 
selves, have greatly expanded their own busi- 
ness and incomes, as Mrs. Prost documented 
with statistics. 

Frankly she told her own people what. is 
keeping them from getting Hells Canyon 
Dam. It is the Idaho Power Co., a Maine 
corporation which makes its money in 
Idaho, but holds its annual meetings of 
stockholders in Augusta, Maine. The 10 
largest stockholders are investment or in- 
surance companies—5 in Boston, and 1 each 
in Philadelphia, Hartford, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and Los Angeles. } 

The company, in trying to block Hells 
Canyon, now has before the Federal Power 
Commission here alternate proposals for the 
company itself to build either one small dam 
and maybe eventually four other small ones, 
or two small ones and one medium-sized one. 
This would not utilize the real potentials at 
all or, as Mrs. Prosr put it, “no river regu- 
lation, no navigation, no irrigation, no flood 
control, no recreational development, frac- 
tional mineral development, fractional power 
developments.” 

“This,” she said, “is a deal we are supposed 
to accept in the sacred name of private en- 
terprise. I tell you, if the Idaho Power Co.'s 
proposal goes through, it will kill off the 
future growth of private enterprise in the 
region for generations to come.” 

The Congresswoman from Idaho talks 
sense. But she needs lots of help from thë 
folks all over. For it is your fight. 


Congress Faces Challenge in Cost of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit herewith an editorial from 
the Mobile Register, an outstanding daily 
newspaper published at Mobile, Ala. 

This paper, which usually has its edi- 
torial feet on the ground, so to speak, 
recognizes, as does all other prudent peo- 
ple, the danger to the economy of this 
country if reckless governmental spend- 
ing is to continue. In fact, I was grati- 
fied to observe from President Eisen- 
hower’s State of the Union speech that 
he, too, recognizes that there is a bottom 
to the Government's meal barrel as well 
as to the individual's. 

The editorial is as follows: 

CoNGRESS Faces CHALLENGE IN COST OF 

GOVERNMENT 

Birmingham-born Hugh G. Grant, former 
American minister to Albania and Siam, de- 
livered a civic club address earlier this week 
at Auburn, where he once served on the 
API faculty. 
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The keynote of Mr. Grant’s speech was 
his counsel against going to an economically 
dangerous extreme in Federal spending. 

Recalling that “a year ago the public debt 
of the United States was more than $259,- 
000,000,000,” he went on to call attention 
to the enormous amount of money spent by 
the Truman regime: 

“Do you know that when President Harry 
Truman stepped down from his high office 
his administration had spent more of the 
taxpayers’ money than 32 administrations, 
beginning with President George Washington 
and ending with the third term of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt?” 

This fact about the spending record of 
the Truman regime has been pointed out be- 
fore, of course. Only the other day the new 
Congress was reminded of it by a Member of 
the House from Illinois, Representative 
CHAUNCEY W. REED who observed: 

“Between April 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1952—a period of 7 years of which almost 5 
years were peacetime years—the Federal 
Government collected $323,000,000,000 in 
taxes, which is $75,000,000,000 more than the 
$248,000,000,0000 collected during the en- 
tire previous life of the Republic beginning 
with 1789. 

“At the same time the expenditures of the 
Federal Government have been appalling and 
there have been huge waste and extrava- 
gance, 

“In five peacetime years, from July 1, 1945, 
to July 1, 1950, the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Korean war, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $214,000,000,000, an amount 
greater by $34,000,000,000 than the total 
amount spent during the 152 years from the 
beginning of the Republic in 1789 to July 1, 
1941.” 

Congressman REED commented that “for 
the past 20 years taxes have been increasing 
at an alarming rate, until they have reached 
@ point where they constitute a well-nigh 
unbearable burden on our people and a se- 
rious threat to our economy.” 

Senator Harry F: Brrp, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, ex- 
presses the opinion that savings are possi- 
ble on nearly all items in the spending 
budget which the outgoing Truman admin- 
istration submitted for the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1. Senator Byrd men- 
tioned interest on the Federal debt as the 
one obvious major exception to the possi- 
bility for savings on budget items. 

As the new Congress gets ready to buckle 
down to its job, it is well that taxes and 
spending should be kept constantly before 
its eyes. Public dissatisfaction over the 
Truman administration's record in this field 
was a factor in the Republican victory last 
November. That is something the Republi- 
cans will be wise to remember, 

Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK, of. South 
Carolina, addressing a convention in Texas 
the past Monday, spoke out for putting the 
brakes on the cost of Federal Government: 

“We simply cannot continue to spend at 
the rate of recent years. We cannot pile 
deficit on deficit without threatening the 
stability of our economy.” 

Senator Byrp and Senator MAYBANK are 
Democrats, of course, while the Republicans 
have a majority in the present Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed gratifying 
to know that our people are becoming 
concerned about this gargantuan debt. 
Some of us here in the Congress have 
been concerned and have been trying 
to do something about it for some time. 
Last March 19 I attempted to call the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try to the impending disaster in a speech 
on the floor of this House, with consid- 
erable emphasis on the necessity for re- 
versing the trend toward national bank- 
ruptcy. At that time I offered a 10-point 
program which I thought should be fol- 


lowed if the goal of a balanced budget 
was to be reached. With apologies for 
restatement I submit them herewith 
again, as follows: 


First. Our legislative committees, as well 
as committees on appropriations, must cease 
reporting out bills except those which are 
absolutely essential to our economy and na- 
tional defense. 

Second. Every Member of this body must 
recognize that the objective of balancing the 
budget is his most important assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan polities, re- 
sponsiveness to highly organized minorities, 
must give way to the national need for a 
sound financial policy. 

Fourth. Every dollar appropriated must be 
considered as carefully as if it were coming 
out of the pockets of the Members them- 
selves, as indeed the Members" proportionate 
share is. 

Fifth. Our congressional committees, par- 
ticularly the appropriation committees, must 
be staffed with an adequate staff of experts 
equal in efficiency to the staffs of the vari- 
ous governmental agencies who appear be- 
fore them seeking appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country must 
recognize that financial solvency is as im- 
portant as military might, in preparing our- 
selves against any potential foreign aggres- 
sor, a fact which our military captains should 
be made to understand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be made 
to understand that there is a limit to the 
resources of America, 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carry-over of unspent funds from the cur- 
rent fiscal year into the new year be aban- 
doned. A meticulous study of the 1,200 
pages of the President's budget this year will 
show that the carry-over of unspent funds 
from the current fiscal year will exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth. The procurement of military re- 
quirements, which constitute more than 50 
percent of our expenditures, must be placed 
in the hands of trained civilians who appre- 
ciate the value of the dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the Re- 
public, now conscious as never before of the 
burdens of taxation, must practice the doc- 
trine of States’ rights. The practice of look- 
ing to Washington for Federal aid in civil 
responsibilities of their own must cease, 
They must realize that there is no State, 
county, or city whose financial statement is 
not sounder than that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 


Augsburg College Choir Comes to Wash- 
ington February 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, another musical treat from the 
Middle West is in store for Washington 
music lovers, with the appearance of the 
Augsburg College Choir, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., at the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, 212 East Capitol Street, at 
8:30 p. m., Friday, February 6. There 
will be no charge for admission. 

The choir has achieved national rec- 
ognition under the direction of Prof. Le- 
land B. Sateren. 

Augsburg College and ‘Theological 
Seminary, one of the oldest institutions 
in Minneapolis, was founded in 1869. 
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Temporarily located in Marshall, Wis., 
the institution was moved to Minneapolis 
in 1872. 

Originally established as Augsburg 
Seminary, the institution had as its first 
purpose the training of young men for 
the Christian ministry. Augsburg was 
the first theological seminary to be 
founded by Norwegian Lutherans in 
America. 

In 1874, a 4-year liberal arts course 
was added. Coeducation was adopted in 
1921. In due time, the name of the in- 
stitution was changed to Augsburg Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary. 

Students may obtain training in prep- 
aration for most major professions and 
vocations. Current enrollment for the 
first semester of the 1952-53 term indi- 
cates that students have come from 15 
States and 3 foreign countries. The col- 
lege courses are organized into three di- 
visions: The humanities, the social sci- 
ences, the natural sciences. 

A broad program of extracurricular 
opportunities is offered, such as choir, 
choral club, band, debate, oratory, jour- 
nalistic projects, football, baseball, 
basketball, track, tennis, golf, hockey, 
intramural sports, and many other rec- 
reational and social activities. 


Elimination of Dead Flood Control and 
Rivers and Harbors Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal of January 5, 1953, 
which discusses a report of the Special 
Subcommittee To Study Civil Works of 
the House Public Works Committee: 


ELIMINATE DEAD PROJECT 


The House Public Works Committee re- 
cently revealed that there is a backlog of 949 
flood control and rivers and harbors proj- 
ects. 

One was authorized as long ago as 1917, 
and many others are so old that even the 
people for whom the authorization was ob- 
tained no longer remember why—if ever— 
they wanted it. If undertaken and com- 
pleted, it is estimated that the project would 
cost $12,000,000,000 and take 25 years to 
finish, 

The committee has brought to light a sit- 
uation which should have been corrected 
years ago and which should be subjected 
to a continuing correction, or elimination, 
process. And the place where it should have 
started is with the committees of the 
Congress. 

The public works report focuses attention 
on one of the phoniest of all the phony po- 
litical devices used by some Members of Con- 
gress. We emphasize that “some,” hoping 
that those who do not use the technique will 
have the courage to initiate necessary revo- 
cation action against projects which will 
never be built and were never intended for 
construction. And we can think of no com- 
mittee more qualified to start the job than 
the Public Works Committee, which now 
must give approval to project proposals. 
The authorizations, which are just so much 
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dead timber from a practical standpoint, 
were not approved by that group, but by 
some of its predecessor committees. 

A project authorization is not even an 
empty promise to build. It merely provides 
legality for construction if the sponsors are 
sincere and can succeed in convincing the 
Budget Bureau and the Congress that con- 
struction should be undertaken and an ap- 
propriation made for the specific purpose. 
What the average voter at home doesn’t un- 
derstand is the vast difference—a life-and- 
death difference—between authorization and 
appropriation. 

Any Member of the Congress upon whom 
constituent groups are putting “the heat” on 
behalf of some improvement can start the 
wheels turning to produce an authorization 
which will save him face and get him votes. 
Once the authorization has been obtained, 
he can use it as an excuse for being con- 
tinued in office. He can always plead that he 
must stay to get the construction money. 

It is true that authorizations are harder 
to obtain now than they were years ago. 
Projects must now be initiated by “local in- 
terests” and the latter must agree to share 
some of the cost and otherwise participate 
with the Federal Government. Before spon- 
sors can ever hope to get congressional ap- 
proval the project must be recommended by 
the Army Engineers after having met the 
tests of economic justification. 

Hard as it is now, it still isn’t hard enough 
to get an authorization, and we expect to see 
considerable tightening up in the Eighty- 
third Congress. No project should be 
financed entirely by the Federal Government 
unless it is one where complete Federal re- 
sponsibility has been legally fixed. We think, 
too, that economic justification for Federal- 
aid projects should be proved beyond all pos- 
sibility of successful challenge and that 
there should be stricter proof requirements, 

When it comes to eliminating the dead- 
wood in the authorizations backlog, that is 
clearly a congressional responsibility. Mem- 
bers of the Congress are reluctant to step on 
a colleague’s toes by rejecting his pet proj- 
ect or one dreamed up to help him political- 
ly. They know they may find themselves in 
the same boat. 

There is a moral responsibility to the 
country’s taxpayers involved, however, that 
Congressmen shouldn't try to dodge, nor 
should they attempt to shift it to the Chief 
of Army Engineers. The same principle 
applies here that applies to the Congress 
when it attempts to get a President to reduce 
appropriations instead of doing the job it- 
self. It amounts to plain irresponsibility. 

We happen to know that the Chief of Engl- 
neers would be delighted to have the au- 
thorization deadwood eliminated, but anyone 
familiar with the legislative pressures applied 
to the elements of the Defense Department 
can understand why that officer insists that 
the job be done by the Congress rather than 
by a military agency which cannot defend 
itself in the slightest from congressional re- 
prisal. There’s a big authorization clean-up 
job to be done, and only the Congress can 
do it. 


Cream of the Crop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
excitement, the hustle and bustle of the 
events attendant to the inauguration of a 
President, a small but select group nearly 
went overlooked. If one cares to view 


the inauguration in this vein, it is only 
because of these men, and literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of others like them, 
who have done their duty, that this coun- 
try is still the democracy it is, and it is 
possible to have an inauguration every 4 
years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an article 
appearing in the January 24, 1953, edi- 
tion of Army Times, written by Harold 
G. Stagg, regarding this group of men 
who are holders of the Medal of Honor 
together with a list of the names of 
those men who were in Washington in 
attendance for the inauguration. 

Certainly, Col. Waldron Leonard, of 
the District of Columbia Veterans’ Serv- 
ice Center, deserves a big hand for his 
tireless efforts in behalf of our veterans; 
they are on his mind at all times, and 
his every action is for their welfare. 
[From the Army Times of January 24, 1953] 

CREAM OF THE CROP 
(By Harold G. Stagg) 

If you believe everything you read in the 
papers these days, Washington is a modern 
Babylon—complete with dens of thieves of all 
sizes, shapes, and political complexion. It 
was therefore good to mingle for a few days 
with men of proved honor and valor, 

The inauguration, from the social and’ po- 
litical standpoint, was the big news here all 
week and the Washington newspapers didn’t 
pay much attention to the Medal of Honor 
guys despite the fact that it was the first 
time in history that so many ever got to- 
gether in one place at the same time. There 
were tearful reunions. There were happy 
reunions. There were sober reunions, 

But you never heard one man say to an= 
other: “How did you get your medal?” 

As Vice Adm, Joel T, Boone, Chief Medical 
Director of VA, put it at one gathering: “We 
don't flaunt our deeds, although people tell 
me that the story of how I received the 
Medal would be a lot more interesting than 
the speeches I make.” 

Neither collectively nor singly did the 
Medal of Honor boys seek or ask special fa- 
vors or attention, but were treated like the 
royalty they are, which was due to the efforts 
of one man and one man only: Col. Waldron 
E. Leonard, the indefatigable director of vet- 
erans’ affairs for the District of Columbia. 

But it would be unfair not to give pats 
on the back to the Republican Inaugural 
Committee and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia for their wholehearted 
cooperation in reserving blocks of special 
seats for all of the inaugural festivities for 
the Medal of Honor men—and no charge for 
the seats was made. 

The only sour note that was struck Oc- 
curred last Saturday when the Army tele- 
phoned to ask whether they should charge 
those Medal of Honor men who were bunking 
overnight at Fort Meyer the custo: $1.50. 
Colonel Leonard's roar of disapproval could 
be heard 2 miles away at the Pentagon. 

Leonard, who not long ago spent a con- 
siderable period of time in a veterans’ hos- 
pital with a heart ailment, is a human 
dynamo, as warm-hearted as they come, 
sometimes loudly brash, but never for a mo- 
ment in awe of the great men of Washing- 
ton—political or otherwise. He fights the 
battles of veterans all the way to the Presi- 
dent’s desk when it becomes necessary. 

The Medal-of-Honor contingent made 
Colonel Leonard’s office—a small wooden 
building sitting squat in the middle of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—a place of rendezvous and 
took over last Saturday. Leonard tapped his 
own personal liquor supply to see that drinks 
were available almost 24 hours a day. Mrs. 
Leonard assumed the chore of cooking huge 
hams and great pots of beans so that when- 
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ever anyone wanted a snack it was there— 
and it was good. 

As a result of Leonard’s efforts, a pool of 25 
cars was made available to the Medal-of- 
Honor men. Frank Schwengel and Paul 
Griffith were cohosts to the contingent at one 
of the best cocktail parties given incidental 
to the inaugural. 

It was an “invitation only” affair and even 
the working press wasn't invited. Less than 
a hundred non-Medal-of-Honor winners re- 
ceived invitations. I was one of three news- 
papermen who got formal bids, the other two 
being Walter Winchell and Sam Stavisky, of 
the Washington Post. 

To top it all off, I received an invitation 
to sit on the inaugural platform with the 
Medal-of-Honor guys. But the pressure of 
newspaper deadlines—which can’t be post- 
poned for holidays or inaugurals—made it 
impossible to attend. 

So, an 11-year-old kid that bears my name 
used my ticket and had the thrill of his 
short lifetime. 

Meanwhile, I hope the Republicans will 
reserve the place in heaven to which Col, 
Waldron Leonard is entitled, $ 


MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS REGISTERED AT THE 
VETERANS’ SERVICE CENTER, 1350 PENNSYL<- 
VANIA AVENUE NW., FOR THE INAUGURATION 
CELEBRATION 


1. Lucian Adams, 213 Santa Clara Street, 
San Antonio, Tex. ' 

2. Frank L. Anders, 1205 Sixth Street, South 
Fargo, N. Dak, 

3. William Badders, chief petty officer, Box 
193, Gatun, C. Z. 

4. J. T. Boone, vice admiral, retired, and 
wife, Apartment 511A, Westchester Apart- 
ments, 3900 Cathedral Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3 

5. Maurice L. Britt and wife, 1621 South 
Albert Pike, Fort Smith, Ark. 

6, James M. Burt and wife, Fairview Street, 
Lee, Mass. 

7. Col. Justice M. Chambers and wife, 140 
South Adams Street, Rockville, Md. 

8. Capt. Ernest Childers and wife, 219 Na- 
pier Street, Bay View Park, Monterey, Calif, 

9. Lt. Claus K. R. Clausen, 7 Franklin 
Street, Massapequa Park, Box 7, Long Island, 
N: Y: 

10. Russell Dunham, 7124 Greenhaven, Jen- 
nings, Mo. 

11. Edward Dahlgren and wife, Box 262, 
Mars Mill, Maine. 

12. Lt. Col. R. G. Davis, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and wife, 128 South Fenwick 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

13. William J. Donovan, wife and son, 4 
Sutton Place North, New York, N. Y. 

14. Desmond T. Doss, 1835 Easley Avenue, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

15. General Edson, USMC, retired, 3077 
Cleveland Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

16. Silvestre S. Herrera, Phoenix, Ariz. 

17. William G. Harrell, 257 Larchmont 
Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 

18. Capt. Raymond Harvey, wife, mother, 
and father, 1225 Tropical Avenue, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

19. Corp. James Hendrix, Battalion Head- 
quarters, Third Infantry, Ft. Myer, Va. 

20. Lt. Comdr, Rufus G. Herring, retired, 
Box 155, Clinton Street, Roseboro, N. C. 

21. William R. Huber, 3806 Wilshire Ave- 
nue, San Mateo, Calif. 

22. Douglas Thomas Jacobson, VARO, 
Box 1791, Miami, Fla. 

23. Phil C. Katz, 71 Parker Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

24. Thomas J, Kelly and wife, 628 East 
Twentieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

25. Charles E. Kelly, 720 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

26. John C. Latham, Stamford, Conn. 

27. Charles A. MacGillvary and wife, 112 
Ocollaghan Way, South Boston, Mass. 

28. Sgt. Thomas E. McCall, Ft. Monroe, Va. 

29. Gino J. Merli and wife, 605 Ridge Road, 
Peckville, Pa. 
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30. Capt. L. L. Millett, Ft. Monroe, Va. 

31. Lt. Col. Reginald R. Myers and wife, 
Sharon Road, Triangle, Va. 

32. Ralph GŒ. Neppel, 10-B Butner Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

33. Richard W. O'Neill and wife, 140 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 

34. Nicholas Oresko and wife, 31 Benjamin 
Road, Englewood, N. J. 

35. Everett P. Pope and wife, 21 Parkside 
Circle, Braintree, Mass. 

36. Samuel I. Parker and wife, 229 High- 
land. Road, South Orange, N. J. 

37. Maj. Mitchell Paige and wife, Fourth 
Special JR course, Box 133, MCS, Quantico, 
Va. 

38. A. Murray Preston, 17 West Thornapple 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

$9. Charles D. Roberts, 6510 Maple Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

40. Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

41. M/Sgt. W. K. Ross and wife, Box 4, Du- 
pont, Wash. S 

42. Carlton Rouh and wife, Lindenwold, 
N. J. 

43. Samuel M. Sampler, 327 Frazier Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

44. Oscar Schmidt, Jr., and wife, 466 East 
Market Street, York, Pa. 

45. Gen. George C. Shaw, retired, 3100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

46. Charles W. Shea and wife, 935 Ogden 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

47. Col. David M. Shoup and wife, 1512 
Commonwealth Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 

48. Maj. Carl L. Sitter and wife, Basic 
School, MCS, Quantico, Va. 

49. Luther Skaggs, Jr, and wife, 
Florence Drive, Alexandria, Va. 

60. Col. John L. Smith and wife, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

51. August P. Teyland, United States Naval 
Home, Philadelphia, Pa. 

52. George B. Turner and wife, 
Dewey Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

53. Louis Van Iersel, 134 East Monteeito 
Avenue, Sierra Madre, Calif. : 

54. James A. Walsh and wife, Apartment 
10-D, 622 East Twentieth Street, New York, 
N.Y. i 
55. Lt. Col. Keith C. Ware, 8890 A. A. U., 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 

56. First Lt. H. B. Whittington, 9365 T. S. 
U., Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo, Ohio, 

57. Maj. Jay Zeamer, Jr., 9756 Wilshire 
Boulevard, care Pratt & Whitney Aircraft En- 
gines, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

68. Lt. John Mihalowski, wife and daugh- 
as 3089 South Woodward Street, Arlington, 

a. 
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The Kremlin’s Resort To Race Murder 
Signifies Doom of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Stalin regime is directing a world-wide 
extermination of Jews; untold millions 
are falling victims to the infamous plan; 
the Kremlin forces are intent upon geno- 
cide of the Jewish people behind the iron 
curtain and a death sentence for Jews in 
countries the Kremlin hopes to conquer. 

Before this, many other campaigns of 
wholesale murder have been carried on 
by the Kremlin masters against the peo- 


ple of other countries they have con- 
quered, but the new program has a spe- 
cial significance. Formerly the liquida- 
tions of humans have been directed 
against their so-called political ene- 
mies—the latest terrible plan announces 
a doctrine of straight race discrimina- 
tion. Stalin is plainly bent upon carry- 
ing to a conclusion the diabolic plan of 
Hitler to exterminate physically the Jew- 
ish people. We must remember that 
Hitler exterminated 6,000,000 Jews, and 
it is horrible to contemplate that the new 
line in Soviet policy toward Jews now 
endangers the existence of those who 
miraculously escaped Hitler’s murder- 
ous grasp. 

It must at last be obvious to people 
the world over that when one race is con- 
sidered by the Soviet regime to be fit only 
for extinetion, then no other race can 
consider itself safe. Communism will be 
seen by all in its true light, not represent- 
ing universal hope and equality as it has 
falsely pretended, but, instead, as having 
as its aim the subjection and slavery of 
all races in favor of European Russia, 
manipulated by Moscow. Here, then, is 
the end of the Communist drive as a 
world-wide, intellectual, revolutionary, 
and social movement. 

It is also obvious that, by ifs pogrom 
against Jews, the Kremlin is wooing 
neo-Nazi movements in Germany and 
Italy—for anti-Semitism was their slo- 
gan in Hitler’sday. The Kremlin leaders 
probably hope to win the sympathy of 
the Arab world and also wish to make 
the Jewish people a scapegoat in the 
Soviet plan for world domination, to 
make Jews a victim of the cold war 
against the free world. It also indicates 
the struggle being engaged im among 
Moscow politicians for mastery of the 
Soviet empire at such time as Stalin no 
longer is in control. 

While the awesome and tragic results 
of this latest threat against Jewish life 
cannot be foretold in their entirety, we 
do know that the mass extinction of 
humans portends the end of the Com- 
munist. reign and strength. It is made 
clear to us that our democratic ideals 
and our fight for freedom will prevail 
and be successful, not only in the United 
States but in those other places in the 
world where a choice between commu- 
nism or sacrificing for freedom will be 
forced upon the people in the future. 
We must raise our voices and expose the 
Kremlin plan for what it is—a threat to 
all free people everywhere. We must 
not lessen our efforts, but increase them, 
to the end that the nations of the world 
may be forever freed from the black 
cloud of fear and terror which now 
envelops them. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., has written an 
excellent article on this subject, which 
appeared in the New Leader of February 
2, 1953, and I am inserting it in the 
Recorp so that the Members of Con- 
gress may have the benefit of the infor- 
mation he gives us. 

The article follows: 

THE BEGINNING OF STALIN’s END 
{By Adolf A. Berle, Jr., former Assistant 
Secretary of State) 

The Stalin regime has directed a world- 

wide extermination of Jews. It is, in my con- 
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sidered opinion, the beginning of the end 
of the Stalin empire. 

The intent is genocide of the Jewish peo- 
ple behind the iron curtain and a death 
sentence for Jews in countries the Kremlin 
forces may later conquer. The wickedness 
of the new campaign does not lie in the 
fact that the victims are Jews. Other cam- 
paigns of race-murder haye been carried on 
by the Kremlin masters against the peoples 
of the Baltic States, against the Tartars in 
the Crimea, against the German settlements 
in the Volga region, against certain races in 
Russian central Asia and great blocks of 
population in the Ukraine, Probably more 
non-Jews have already been killed or con- 
demned to slow death than the whole Jew- 
ish population of the world.. Thus the anti- 
Semitic pogrom is merely one atrocity added 
to the growing terrible list. Because to free 
men all lives are precious, this is more a hu- 
man than a Jewish crisis. 

But the Kremlin pogrom has a special sig- 
nificance. Other liquidations in theory have 
been directed against “political enemies.” 
This one announces a doctrine of straight 
race discrimination. It marks the outer limit 
of Communist expansion, and plants the seed 
which will destroy the Kremlin empire. 

For here is the end of the Communist 
drive as a world-wide, intellectual, revolu- 
tionary, and social movement. From here on, 
the free world is dealing with a force- 
machine from which the political and 
spiritual lifeblood is being drained. Revo- 
lutions, when they reach this stage, start 
downhill; in the end, they are destroyed, 

In its beginnings, world Communism 
claimed to be universal. It purported to offer 
companionship, hope, and possibility of con- 
tribution to all peoples who would join and 
serve it. Political forces are strong as they 
approach universality. They become weak 
when they start excluding. 

The Communist dogma which has ex- 
cluded Balts, Crimean Tartars, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Letts, and Jews presently will ex- 
clude Chinese, Mongolians, Indians, French- 
men, Germans, Arabs, and Negroes. Com- 
munism thus becomes a dogma of race 
supremacy for some chosen group of Slavs— 
not even all Slays—and its economics is 
merely machinery for conquest. 

Students of Stalinism have known of this 
growing racialist trend for years, though it 
never came openly forth until now. Karl 
Marx wrote that the peoples of Central Eu- 
rope were ethnic trash, to be liquidated be- 
cause they could be used to oppose revolu- 
tion. He noted specifically Croats, Poles, and 
Ruthenians. 

Much later, Stalin decreed that the great 
Russians were the people who best under- 
stood communism, others being lesser in 
status. Even in 1945, the hour of victory in 
Europe, the doctrine of Russian race superi- 
ority was propounded (of course, without 
consulting Russians). 

In the following 8 years, Soviet politicians 
continuously took over Hitler’s doctrine of 
race supremacy, except that Stalinists put 
Russian Slavs in the place Hitler claimed 
for his German Nazis. Now the doctrine is 
overt. 

From Stalin, as from Hitler, the rest of 
the world, including great parts of the Krem- 
lin empire, will turn away with shuddering 
fear, seeking escape. Communism no longer 
means a reordering of the social system of the 
world. It means the subjection and slavery 
of all races in favor of European Russia, 
manipulated by Moscow. This is not even 
intelligent tyranny. Disaster like that which 
befell Hitler's empire is the only end of this 
road. 

The anti-Semitic campaign itself is not 
new; it merely failed to receive adequate 
attention. In 1948, anti-Semitic operations 
were noted in Rumania and in Hungary, 
then, as now, dominated hy Russian im- 
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perialists. The same year, Ilya Ehrenburg— 
himself a Jew—published an anti-Zionist 
and anti-Jewish article in Moscow's Pravda, 
and quiet liquidation of Jewish culture in 
the form of an anticosmopolitan campaign 
got under way. The so-called autonomous 
Jewish republic, Biro-Bidjan, was virtually 
abandoned. 

In 1949 and 1950, the screw was steadily 
turned both in Russia and in the captive 
states. The local populations generally did 
not support these views, but the Communist 
machine and the secret police did. In 1951, 
exiled Hungarian leaders published the fig- 
ures on liquidation of Jews in Hungary; Jews 
were then being deported wholesale and fam- 
ihes broken up. Rakosi, the Hungarian Com- 
munist leader, a Jew by birth, himself stim- 
ulated the movement. 

Last November, the Slansky trial in 
Czechoslovakia stressed the fact that the de- 
fendants were Jews—this was considered a 
circumstance proving their guilt. Now 
comes the trial of the Jewish doctors, charged 
with assisting in the murder of Zhdanov, 
sometimes credited with being the chief 
sponsor of the anticosnropolitan policy. For 
one known case now, there are thousands of 
unpublished Hquidations. The blood-hunt 
is up, and the end is not yet. 

Diplomatic considerations enter into the 
campaign. The Kremlin is clearly wooing 
neo-Nazi movements in Germany and Italy; 
anti-Semitism was their slogan in Hitler's 
day. Kremlin strategists probably believe 
anti-Semitism will make communism popu- 
lar in West Germany, which they intend to 
take. Unquestionably, they expect it to buy 
the sympathy of the Arab world, opening the 
wounds of the Israel-Arab war. It is “smart” 
diplomacy, from which the propaganda appa- 
ratus in these areas expects to collect divi- 
dends. 

Probably, it is also true that the nove- 
ment reflects angles of the inevitable strug- 
gle among the Moscow politicians for mas- 
tery of the Soviet empire as Stalin’s life runs 
out. Zhdanov, the Kremlin now asserts, was 
murdered—it does not concede. though the 
probability is, that the murder was dictated 
by the Kremlin itself. He was the unlament- 
ed victim of one faction. 

One or another of the currently contend- 
ing factions—of which Malenkov, Stalin’s 
present heir-presumptive, Beria, chief of the 
secret. police, Molotov, and others are lead- 
ers—must win final power, killing or break- 
ing the others; or die the death they gave 
their vanquished opponents. To one group, 
anti-Semitism, accompanied by charges of 
murder, appears a useful political move. It 
is probably directed against. Beria, who will 
be charged with responsibility for murder by 
Jews. The Soviet state is not being strength- 
ened by any of this. 

Nonetheless, in the old phrase, the policy is 
worse than a crime; it is a blunder. Possible 
advantages to Kremlin diplomacy in Ger- 
many or in the Arab world are tiny com- 
pared to coming losses, which in the end 
will tear the Stalin edifice to pieces. Will 
Chinese and other Asiatics, for example, ig- 
nore the fact that Kremlin race prejudice 
assigns them to ultimate and ignoble servi- 
tude? 

There fs no excuse, now, for any American 
who does not see that we are merely dealing 
with a Slavic Hitler. Communism is no long- 
er a political force with a central universal 
idea. The Kremlin is only a power machine, 
holding together by fear huge populations 
which must break away from it or die. The 
strategy of American political warfare is 
clear and plain; and it will win. Meanwhile, 
the dead of these genocide campaigns mutely 
contribute to the liberation of the world from 
a black cloud of fear. 
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Donald L. O’Toole, of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr, HELLER. Mr. Speaker, after 16 
years as a Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, our former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Donald L. O'Toole, closed his. 
office in Washington as of January 3, 
1953, and returned to his native Brook- 


Donald O’Toole did not want to leave 
Congress. He fought hard in the recent 
political campaign to be able to come 
back here, but he was. the victim of re- 
apportionment whereby his district was. 
gerrymandered by the State legislature 
along strict partisam lines. There were 
sections of his new district that were so 
stanchly Republican that they even 
gave majorities to Landon in 1936 during 
the height in popularity of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Nevertheless, Donald conducted a vig- 
orous campaign and fought a valiant bat- 
tle against overwhelming odds. No one 
else could have gone through the rigors 
of the campaign which he did. Although 
he was defeated by @ proportionate 
margin of 7 to 6, he took his defeat with 
good grace and in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. In fact, his stature emerged greater 
in defeat; he blamed no one and even 
went to all groups who supported him 
and thanked them for their help. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not exaggerating 
when I say that his legion of friends in 
Brooklyn wept when they learned of the 
outcome of the election, but Donald 
O’Toole just smiled. It was the smile of 
confidence and reassurance; it was the 
smile of faith in God and man. You see, 
he is a God-fearing man, one who is 
deeply religious, one who takes his be- 
lief in the Almighty seriously. To 
him this was the will of God and he 
bowed to it. 

During his 16 years in Congress he 
served his district and the Nation well 
and honorably. He is known for his fine 
human qualities, his capacity for hard 
work, his desire to help people at all 
times, his sincerity, his native ability and 
intelligence, and, above all, his sense of 
humor. Many stories made the rounds 
among his colleagues in Congress about 
his sense of humor, one of the most in- 
teresting being a rumor about his death 
in 1950. 

O’Toole’s remarks on that occasion 
bring to mind the famous observation of 
Mark Twain in a similar situation. 
When informed that he was reported to 
have died, Mark Twain dismissed the re- 
port with the wry remark that it was 
somewhat exaggerated. An erroneous 
report had reached Washington that 
O'Toole had been killed in an accident, 
whereupon he rose on the floor of the 
House and delivered a brief but mem- 
orable speech. To appreciate its full 
flavor and significance, let. me point out 
that this occurred only 2 weeks after the 
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outbreak of the war in Korea. It was 
during a period of tenseness and anxiety 
on the House floor when we needed a 
moment of diversion. Here is the way 
O’Toole applied his sense of humor on 
that occasion: 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, last Monday 
morning during my absence in New York 
there was a rumor prevalent In the House 
due to a mistake on the part of one of the 
press associations that I had been killed. 

Every Member of this body would have 
been proud of the efficient manner in which 
the Capitol staff acted. Long before I arrived 
the Architect of the Capitol had inquired 
from my office as to how many days he would 
have to fly the flag at half mast. Before you 
could say “Jack Robinson” the Sergeant at. 
Arms had whipped together as nice a set of 
funeral plans a body could desire, Later 
when I learned of them I thought they were 
a little on the pretentious side for a simple 
soul like myself. Yet I imagine it would 
have been quite a party. I want to take this 
opportunity to thank the Sergeant at Arms 
and the other agencies involved for their 
ready willingness to cooperate. Further, I 
would like to thank the Members of the 
House, for I know a great number of them 
would have liked to be ap to the 
committee to go up to New York. It would 
have given them a splendid opportunity to 
see South Pacific or get to a ball game, Well, 
next time they may have better luck. This 
would have been one party that I would have 
been willing to attend as an alternate and 
not as a principal. 

As far as I can learn, the rumor was 
unfounded. 


How can anyone help but love a man 
with a sense of humor like that? And 
he is very much loved and respected in 
Brooklyn not for his sense of humor 
alone but for his outstanding career in 
Congress for more than a decade and a 
half and for his service to the people. 
He has always been a fighter for the in- 
terests of the people. He was an able, 
industrious, and alert legislator through- 
out his career in Congress, and possessed 
fine qualities of leadership, which made 
him a valuable and effective Member of 
this body. 

My association with him in the polit- 
ical life of our borough goes back. over 
many years and it has been most pleas- 
ant. This association will continue also 
in the years ahead. I pray that the 
future will be good to him and to his 
family. I hope that he will be rewarded 
with the same degree of success in pri- 
vate life that he achieved in public life. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
insert into the Record the text of a letter 
which our former colleague addressed to 
his constituents on leaving office. This 
letter attests to his character, his big 
heart, his sportsmanship, and his lack of 
bitterness and animosity. I am sure all 
who knew Donald O’Toole will enjoy 
reading his letter of farewell: 

UNITED STATES 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak NEIGHBOR: Today I am closing my 
office in Washington. Naturally, many 
thoughts and recollections are flowing 
through my mind. Paramount among these 
is a strong feeling of gratitude to my neigh- 
bors and friends who gave me the privilege 
of having been their spokesman in Wash- 
ington for the past 16 years. 

The 16 years that.I have been in Congress, 
starting from the depression, continuing 
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through World War II, Korea, and ending in 
the recent election, have been the most 
momentous in our history. That you af- 
forded me the opportunity to have played a 
part in this historical drama is something 
that I will never forget. It has been a great 
honor and a thrilling experience. It was 
something that I never dreamed could hap- 
pen to me when I was a lad playing in the 
streets of Brooklyn. 

I was sent to Washington by the demo- 
cratic process of a free people. You have 
again exercised your right and have selected 
a new Representative. I am deeply grateful 
that. I live in a country where there is such 
freedom of expression and of the public will. 
Let us close our ranks, and unitedly work 
for an even better United States. Let us be 
ever alert to guard the constitutional rights 
of freedom of thought, speech, and worship; 
together with the other constitutional guar- 
anties that make America such a splendid 
place in which to live. 

Again my thanks for the trust, confidence, 
and good will that you, my neighbors, have 
given me. Also my deepest gratitude for 
the respect and consideration given during 
these years to my family and myself. 

My best wishes to you. May the new year 
bring to our country, and to you and yours, 
God's choicest blessings. 

Cordially, 
Donatp L. O'TOOLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Los Borinquineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Greenville (Miss.) Democrat-Times of 
January 29, 1952: 

Los BORINQUINEERS 

Lest anyone get the wrong idea about the 
Puerto Rican Sixty-fifth Regiment of the 
United States Army after reading that some 
of its men have been court martialed on 
charges of retreating from the enemy with- 
out orders or refusing to advance, the 
record of the Borinquineers, as the Puerto 
Ricans called themselves, should set them 
straight. 

Among the first troops to ship across the 
Pacific and enter the Korean conflict, the 
Sixty-fifth Regiment landed at Pusan in 
September 1950. In December these men of 
a semitropical homeland fought through 
the frozen wastes of North Korea to help 
rescue the marines in the Chosen Reservoir. 
By the time Gen. Matthew Ridgway took 
command of the Eighth Army they were al- 
ready the most decorated unit in the United 
States Third Division. 

They spearheaded the drive to retake Seoul 
and its men were among the first to reenter 
the beleaguered capital city. They fought 
like demons on the ridges, earning a repu- 
tation of preferring hand-to-hand bayonet 
fighting to more arm-length tactics. They 
helped push the Reds beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel and held their positions 
against the fierce spring offensive of 1951. 

They followed their commanders, many of 
whom spoke only English, despite a lan- 
guage difficulty and their sanguinary treat- 
ment of the enemy was matched only by 


their warm-hearted feeling for their com- 
rades and allies. As a group their allegiance 
was never questioned and on a whole their 
fighting was always exemplary. 

The only explanation that can be given 
for the disgrace that has befallen a few of 
their number is a perhaps too-quick turn- 
over via the rotation system and inadequate 
preparation in training. It would be a gross 
injustice to brand the whole unit, of which 
all of its original number has rotated home 
or died on the battlefield, for the sins of 
a few late-comers. Only 87 men and one 
officer were accused of improper conduct 
before the enemy on two occasions last 
October. There have been several thousand 
Puerto Ricans in the fight—and in some of 
the bitterest fighting of the war. The little 
island has sent more than its share of men 
into battle; on the whole they have done 
more than their share of the fighting and 
they have done it well. 

This is not, then, to excuse any cowardly 
action nor to excuse unpreparedness and 
confusion among a few, but only to set the 
record straight on the heroic patriotism of 
the majority. Puerto Rico has ample rea- 
son for the pride it has in Los Borinquineers. 
We know that for them the luster cannot 
be dimmed. But for those who do not know 
the history of the Sixty-fifth Regiment in 
Korea, let them understand now that cow- 
ardice has been predominantly an alien 
quality among the Puerto Ricans in Korea. 


Unified Planning on a Regional Basis for 
Development of Our Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have advocated unified planning on 
a regional basis for development of our 
water resources. Lack of regional plan- 
ning and piecemeal presentation of wa= 
ter development programs has hampered 
reclamation, fiood control, and power 
development in the Missouri and Colum- 
bia Basins. But many less well known 
activities of Federal and State agencies 
of tremendous importance to the region 
are overlooked entirely. 

- As a part of these remarks, I include 
the following letter from the Montana 
Department of Fish and Game pointing 
up the failure to properly provide for 
studies of the effect of the water resource 
development program on fish and game 
in the upstream areas: 

STATE oF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Helena, Mont., January 22, 1953. 
The Honorable Lee Mercatr, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MercatF: We in the Montana 
State Department of Fish and Game have 
expressed concern over and over again at the 
total lack of attention given the valuable 
fish and game resources of the Columbia 
River drainage of Montana in the water de- 
velopment plans of the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. We realize that 
the critical nature of conflicting interests 
in the lower Columbia Basin planning does 
dictate that the greater effort of the Colum- 
bia River Basin studies of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service be expended in Oregon, Wash- 
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ington, and Idaho; but we believe that so 
long cs basin developments are being planned 
and developed in Montana, justice is not 
being shown Montana by eliminating fish 
and wildlife values from planning. 

We realize that some consideration is being 
given fish and wildlife as relates to the Libby 
Dam project of the Army engineers. We 
appreciate this. Our concern is, however, 
that over-all planning does not to our knowl- 
edge include fish and wildlife as is being 
done on the Missouri drainage. The efforts 
and cooperation of the Missouri Basin 
studies have been greatly appreciated in our 
State. 

We wrote last spring to Mr. Alphonse Kem- 
merick, Regional Fishery Management Co- 
ordinator, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Portland, Oreg., asking him why the 
upper Columbia fishery research program 
submitted to the Columbia Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee had been deleted. His 
answer is as follows: “The program was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Interior last 
year and he urged that it be activated 
through appropriations by the Bureau of the. 
Budget. For reasons unknown to me the 
program did not gain favorable recognition 
and therefore has not been activated.” 

In an effort to determine why the program 
for the upper Columbia Basin was not given 
favorable consideration, we have obtained a 
copy of hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, Sec- 
ond session, part 1, entitled “Civil Functions, 
Department of the Army Appropriations for 
1953.” Nowhere in these hearings do we find 
reference to the upper Columbia fishery re- 
search program, Only the lower Columbia 
is considered. 

There must be an answer to the question 
why the Upper Columbia Basin has been ig-. 
nored from the standpoint of balanced con- 
sideration. It is certain that it has not been 
ignored by those planning water develop- 
ment programs. Glacier View, Libby, Paras. 
dise, Blackfoot, Bitterroot, and the middle 
fork of the Flathead are examples of planned 
water projects. Regardless of the degree to 
which planning has progressed on these 
sites by the sponsoring agencies, they at 
least have developed some plans. The Co- 
lumbia Basin studies have developed no 
plans, have not eyen made preliminary sur- 
veys to our knowledge. 

We feel that the best interests of Montana 
are not being given adequate consideration 
in water-development planning. We realize 
that we will and must have water develop- 
ment programs in Montana. We must not 
lose sight, howeyer, of the fact that the tour- 
ist and recreational industry of Montana is 
tremendous. By direct expenditures tourists 
alone brought $80,000,000 into Montana in 
1952. We can see that unless balanced con- 
sideration is given the water programs in 
the Columbia River drainage, much as we are 
now getting in the Missouri River drainage, 
Montana stands to lose. Much of the benefit 
of the planned developments will go to States 
downstream from Montana. We feel that, 
because of this, Montana should not be given 
the entire burden of responsibility relating 
to fish and wildlife. It would be interesting 
to know why, and who is responsible, for a 
fishery investigation program for the upper 
Columbia not being given favorable consid- 
eration and not being activated. 

We hope this will be of interest and some 
use to you. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES K, PHENICTE, 
Senior Fisheries Biologist. 


Mr. Speaker, decentralization of con- 
trol, planning on a regional rather than 
a departmental basis, and attention to 
local needs would eliminate such neglect 
of irreplaceable recreational resources. 
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Appropriations for the Armed Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include at this point in the RECORD 
a copy of a letter which I have addressed 
to all Members of the House as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Armed Services: 


HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 30 1953. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the Armed 
Services, I am writing to say that the com- 
mittee will welcome any suggestions or ob- 
servations that you may have in the light 
of your experience with a view to reducing 
expenditures in this field in the fiscal year 
1954 or thereafter. 

Under the budget submitted by President 
Truman, it is contemplated that the armed 
services shall expend some $45,500,000,000, 
or about 58 percent of the expenditure sug- 
gested for the entire Federal Government, 
with an over-all deficit in prospect of about 
$10,000,000,000. 

The committee is anxious to obtain any 
and all help in bringing about the maximum 
possible reduction without impairing the 
essential needs of national defense. 

Your cooperation will be greatly appre- 


R. B, WIGGLESWORTH. 


Lynn Telegram-News’ 40 Years of Fine 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following along with an editorial 
from the Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., 
under date of December 31, 1952: 

At the age of 25, Frederick W. En- 
wright started the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News. 

As head man of that progressive paper, 
he has made its growth match that. of 
the thriving industrial city for which 
the Telegram-News and its friendly com- 
petitor, the Daily Evening Item, speak. 
At times he has led the way; pointing 
out new goals for civic developments, 
and inspiring the community with his 
own vision, his energy, and his dedica- 
tion to the high standards of journalism. 

A good newspaper publishes the facts 
without fear or favor. 

It is also the pulpit of the public con- 
science. 

Although the years may have taken 
some of the spring out of his step, they 


have been unable to slow up the youth- 
ful zeal of Fred Enwright. He loved 
newspaper work from the start and he 
will do so until his dying day. 

Most successful enterprises today re- 
quire the coordinated talents and efforts 
of a number of people. With the as- 
sembly-line routine in our thinking, we 
are apt to play down the individual and 
exalt the team. A newspaper is more 
than a press, a staff, an advertising sec- 
tion, or a circulation department. The 
best ones are known and loved for the 
guiding personality that gives an im- 
print, as sure as indelible ink, to all who 
work for the paper, and to all that is 
printed by it. Even the readers share 
in this personality. 

So it is with Fred Enwright, the Tele- 
gram-News, and the people of Greater 
Lynn. 

We congratulate the large civic family 
that is served by the Telegram-News on 
this fortieth anniversary of mutual bene- 
fit and pleasure. 

To its moving spirit, Fred Enwright, 
we extend the hearty good wishes of the 
millions who believe that the United 
States is best represented by all the fine 
newspapers that make up our great and 
free press. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


Forty YEARS OF SERVICE 


With the same courage and indomitable 
spirit, the Telegram-News faces the year 1953 
as it did when founded in 1912 by Frederick 
W. Enwright, then approaching his twenty- 
sixth year, whose enthusiasm, hard work, 
and capable direction guided this newspaper 
through 40 years, until today it enjoys its 
highest circulation, and its advertising line- 
age is at the highest point in its history. 

The Telegram-News is the product of one 
man’s dream—a newspaper established on a 
policy of public service, and publishing news 
in a fair, accurate, unbiased, unfettered, 
and courageous manner. He opened the 
columns of his newspaper to poor and rich, 
weak and strong alike regardless of race, 
color, or us faith. Every news matter 
of public interest is given equal considera- 
tion and treatment. 

By his generosity and fair treatment of 
his employees in granting the highest stand- 
ard of wages and best. working conditions, 
the Telegram-News takes its place among the 
outstanding newspapers in the Nation. 

It was not an easy beginning for the youth- 
ful publisher with no cash who met the 
challenge and who by his ingenuity and abil- 
ity brought the paper to the honored posi- 
tion it now enjoys, in face of two wars and 
a terrible depression. 

It is no small wonder that the Telegram- 
News has advanced to become an institution 
with tremendous advertising pulling power 
for the merchants because of its great cir- 
culation resulting from the personal direc- 
tion of the publisher who devoted 40 years 
in the service of the public. 

Following the publication of the first issue 
of this newspaper on December 17, 1912, a 
week later the Sunday Telegram was ini- 
tiated. In 1918 the Lynn Evening News. was 
purchased for $200,000 and absorbed into the 
Telegram to become the Telegram-News both 
daily and Sunday. Both newspapers today 
are outstanding because of features, news 
coverage, comics, social events and sports. 

The Telegram-News enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions with the late Charles H. and Wilmot 
R. Hastings, publishers of the Daily Evening 
Item, which recently observed its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The publisher of the 
Telegram-News had the highest regard for 
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the. Item publishers as they were men of 
integrity and outstanding character. The 
Item was founded by Horace N. Hastings on 
December 8, 1877. The Hastings family has 
done much to make Greater Lynn a progres- 
Aiye SORE ESTs The pleasant relations still 
exist, 

Despite the constantly rising cost of pro- 
duction, the Telegram-News has absorbed 
much of the increased cost and maintained 
its high standing in news coverage and fea- 
tures to give maximum service to the read- 
ing public. 

We look forward with boundless confi- 
dence as we face the future. We have expe- 
rienced two World Wars and a great depres- 
sion, and through these adverse times, the 
Telegram-News met the challenge and 
passed through the crisis unscathed. 

On this, our fortieth anniversary, we 
rededicate ourselves to those policies which 
have assisted Greater Lynn in its march to 
the enviable and outstanding position it now 
holds in the State and the Nation to the end 
that Lynn and its surrounding communities 
will continue to experience progress of the 
highest. order. 

At this time we thank our readers and 
advertisers for their constant support, and 
hope God will spare them all for many more 
years. 


Repeal of the Buy American Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower's inaugu- 
ral message outlined a four-point pro- 
gram for action by the United States in 
psc eg profitable and equitable world 

ade. 

The third point made by the Presi- 
dent was “availing ourselves of facilities. 
overseas for the economical production 
of manufactured articles which are 
needed for mutual defense and which are 
not seriously competitive with our own 
normal peacetime production.” 

This recommendation can best be im- 
plemented by repeal of the so-called Buy 
American Act. I have introduced a bill 
for this. purpose, H. R. 613. In line with 
the President’s program in a field for bi- 
partisan action, I urge the Congress to 
speedily enact this bill. 

As additional background in regard to 
my bill to repeal the Buy American Act, 
I include three newspaper editorials, a 
statement from the Washington report 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a letter of mine which was 
published by the New York Times: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 

January 22, 1953] 
OBSOLETE AND COSTLY 

It ħas cost tħe Government somewhere 
between $2,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000 
to conform with the Buy America Act 
of 1933, according to Representative FRANK 
SMirx (Democrat, Mississippi), who wants 
it repealed. 

Under this ar law, a Government 
agency cannot buy anything from a for- 
eign country for use here unless its price 
is at least 25 percent below that of the 
same article made in America. 
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This is simply a high tariff under an- 
other name, and a d Government 
subsidy as well. It ought to be repealed. 

We have learned since 1933 that tariff 
barriers are a cause of depressions, not a 
cure for them. 


[From the Washington Post of January 27, 
1953] 


Buy AMERICAN ACT 


Representative Frank E. SMITH’s bill for 
repeal of the Buy American Act deserves 
prompt consideration in Congress. This 
relic of the depression years prohibits pur- 
chases by the Government from a foreign 
firm unless the foreign bid is at least 25 
percent less than the lowest American bid. 
Retention of the law, particularly now that 
the circumstances are drastically different 
from what they were 20 years ago, is costly 
to American taxpayers and damaging to our 
foreign relations. It has been estimated 
that the act has increased Government pro- 
curement costs by at least two billion dol- 
lars, probably much more, for no one knows 
to what extent domestic manufacturers have 
been able to raise their prices as a result of 
the act. As Congressman SMITH has said, 
the act contributes to inflation and ag- 
gravates the dollar shortage. 

President Eisenhower spoke eloquently in 
his inaugural address of the economic in- 
terdependence of nations. “For all our own 
material might,” he said, “even we need 
markets in the world for the surpluses of 
our farms and our factories. Equally, we 
need for these same farms and factories vital 
materials and products of distant lands.” 
The Buy American Act flies directly in the 
face of that philosophy. So does a provi- 
sion in the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
which requires REA borrowers to use, except 
in extraordinary cases, only such goods as 
are manufactured in the United States and 
which contain no foreign materials. The 
Smith bill would likewise repeal this re- 
strictive provision. 

During the war and again recently the 
effect of the Buy American Act was modi- 
fied by Executive order as far as military 
purchases are concerned. But otherwise it 
continues to apply and to make a mockery 
of our expressions in behalf of free com- 
petition and economic cooperation with our 
allies. The Smith bill gives Congress an op- 
portunity, in one important respect, to trans- 
late President Eisenhower's fine words into 
practice, 


[From the Denver Post of February 2, 1953] 
We Pay FOR THIS 


Mississippi Congressman FRANK E. SMITH 
was a 15-year-old schoolboy when the United 
States Congress passed the Buy American Act 
as a depression era trade-protection measure. 
Since then SMITH has entered the Army as 
a private, fought with General Patton's army 
in Europe, and come out of the service as an 
artillery major. In the Eighty-third Con- 
gress he leads a direct attack against an out- 
moded law that has cost the United States 
taxpayers billions of dollars in procurement 
expenses, as well as inestimable good will 
among our foreign allies. 

The “buy American” law requires that the 
Government may not buy anything from a 
foreign firm unless the foreign price is at 
least 25 percent below the lowest American 
bid. During the war and lately the law has 
been modified by Executive order so as not 
to apply to military purchases. But much 
Government buying abroad is nonmilitary. 

This tired old turkey of a law has enabled 
United States manufacturers safely to boost 
prices to the Government. It is a definite 
factor in contributing to inflation at home 
and the dollar shortage abroad. A bill SMITH 
has introduced would repeal it, and also 
amend the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
that requires REA borrowers to use only 
United States manufactured goods which 
contain no foreign materials, 


The world has changed drastically since 
“buy American” was put through 20 years 
ago—and so has our need for Government 
economy as well as for foreign materials. It 
is rather amazing to be reminded that such 
antiquated and costly restrictions have been 
allowed to stand all these fast-moving years. 
Congressman SMITH, in proposing their re- 
peal, is more in tune with the times than 
many of his elders in the great body. The 
new Congress, if it is on its toes, will give 
the Smith bill quick action. 


[From the Washington Report of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce] 


Buy AMERICAN Act Is CALLED WASTEFUL 


A new move got under way in Congress 
this week to have the Buy American Act of 
1933 repealed on the ground that it is mak- 
ing nonsense of efforts to save the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Representative FRANK SMITH, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, estimated that the law requiring 
Government agencies to buy reasonably 
priced domestic goods has cost between 
$2,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000. He said 
the Government considers a price reason- 
able if it is not more than 25 percent above 
the cost of the same product from a foreign 
country. 

The national chamber does not have a 
policy declaration bearing directly on the 
Buy American Act. However, its position on 
world reconstruction and development im- 
plies opposition to trade statutes of a con- 
fining nature, 


JANUARY 13, 1953. 
To the EDITOR, THE New YORK TIMES, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear SIR: The refreshing emphasis of the 
theme “trade, not aid,” as the keynote of 
American economic relationships with the 
free countries of the world should be sup- 
ported by prompt action in the Congress to 
prepare for this goal. One of the foremost 
obstacles to the development of a sound 
trade relationship is the so-called Buy Amer- 
ican Act. I have introduced H. R. 613 in the 
House of Representatives for the purpose of 
repealing the act. 

The key to buy-American is, I think, the 
fact that it was originally conceived 20 years 
ago, significantly enough under an entirely 
opposing set of circumstances than those 
which hold today. It was the offspring of 
world-depression psychology when every na- 
tion was anxious to raise the volume of its 
domestic production and not one cared at all 
about its neighbor’s balance of trade. 

Today, quite incredibly, we have retained 
this anachronism to the detriment of pre- 
cisely those two American policies which are 
paramount in the national interest—the 
easing of inflation and reduction of the dol- 
lar gap in Europe. Thus, by causing our 
Government agencies to pay 25 percent more 
than the net price, plus duty of the foreign 
product, on certain on their purchases, Buy 
American contributes to inflation. By super- 
imposing on existing tariffs one more form 
of restriction to the competitive position of 
foreign firms, Buy American enhances the 
shortage of dollars. 

It is, of course, impossible accurately to 
gage the cost to the American taxpayer, but 
reasonable estimates would place that cost 
anywhere from $2,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000, directly and indirectly, since the law’s 
inception in 1933. 

Although this contribution to inflationary 
pressure is not to be ignored, it is my belief 
that the damage done our relations with 
Europe constitutes a far more arresting 
threat to our security. Here the psycho- 
logical effect on European firms is incal- 
culable, The foreign seller has every right 
to feel that, even should he secure a con- 
tract on one occasion in spite of the double 
levy of duty and Buy American differential, 
nothing guarantees him against an unfavor- 
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able interpretation of unreasonable cost in 
the next instance. It is impossible to say 
how many potential European entrepreneurs 
have been scared away because the burden 
of organizing a market where his American 
competitor enjoys a great initial advantage 
anyway is not worth the uncertainty in- 
volved. What else can he do but view Amer- 
ican talk about the healthiness of competi- 
tion as so much international hypocrisy? 

No Member of Congress is unmindful of 
the distress caused American manufacturers 
by the removal of protective devices under 
which they often have enjoyed rich rewards, 
but the welfare of the whole Nation surely 
is more desirable than the profits of a single 
firm. Since everybody from the NAM to the 
CIO generally supports the philosophy of 
“more trade, less aid,” it will boil down to 
how many of us who support it in principle 
support it also in practice. 

It is my deep conviction that both the 
consequences of, and the attitude which in- 
spires, the Buy American Act are prejudicial 
to America’s relations with its allies and to 
the prosecution of the cold war against its 
enemy. 

Cordially, 
FRANK E. SMITE, 
Member of Congress. 


Equality of Opportunity in Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, religion, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. If enacted it will be known 
as the Federal Equality of Opportunity 
in Employment Act. 

The bill is identical with the one intro- 
duced in the Senate—S. 692—by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], on behalf of himself and 18 other 
Members of that body, The sponsors in 
the Senate include nine Republican 
Senators, nine Democratic Senators, and 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse]. 

This bill which was introduced by 
Senators HUMPHREY, Ives, and LEHMAN 
in the Eighty-second Congress was 
known as S. 3368. It was reported to 
the Senate with a recommendation that 
it do pass by an overwhelming majority 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in the Eighty-second 
Congress, Unfortunately, it was not re- 
ported out of committee until July 3, 
1952, and the Senate had no opportu- 
nity to consider the measure before ad- 
journment. 

I am very pleased at the bipartisan 
support of this measure in the Senate 
because of my belief that the problems of 
discrimination and civil rights are so 
basic a principle of our democratic herit- 
age that they should never become 
footballs of partisanship. 

I agree with President Eisenhower’s 
statement of yesterday in which he said: 

Our civil and social rights form a central 
part of the heritage we are striving to defend 
on all fronts and with all our strength. 

I believe with all my heart that our vigi- 
lant guarding of these rights is a sacred obli- 
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gation binding upon every citizen. To be 
true to one’s own freedom is—in essence— 
to honor and respect the freedom of all 
others. 

A cardinal ideal in this heritage we cherish 
is the equality of rights of all citizens of 
every race and color and creed. 

We know that discrimination against mi- 
norities persists despite our allegiance to this 
ideal. Such discrimination—confined to no 
one section of the Nation—is but the out- 
ward testimony to the persistence of distrust 
and of fear in the hearts of men. 

This fact makes all the more vital the 
fighting of these wrongs by each individual, 
in every station of life, in his every deed. 


The President thus made it clear that 
discrimination against any one of usis a 
threat to the security of us all. 

I ask that the Congress look upon this 
bill rationally and objectively. Al- 
though I was a sponsor of an FEPC bill 
in the Eighty-first Congress and again 
in the Eighty-second Congress, I have 
introduced this bill in the hope that it 
will meet in some measure the objections 
previously raised by those Members who 
understand and appreciate the insidious 
nature of discrimination, but objected to 
FEPC measures because of the form 
which those proposals had taken. 

This bill differs from those previously 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives in that, first, it provides for the 
maximum use of educational programs 
and emphasizes the voluntary processes 
of conference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion; second, it contains a minimum of 
enforcement provisions and recognizes 
that resort to the use of such provisions 
should be wholly avoided except in those 
instances, which I trust will be very rare, 
where and as there may be open and 
deliberate defiance of the law; third, it 
encourages, insofar as possible, maxi- 
mum participation by State and local 
authorities in a program to eliminate 
discrimination in employment. 

It is my earnest hope that this pro- 
posal will furnish the most practical 
method by which we may guarantee 
equal opportunity to all citizens accord- 
ing to their ability and regardless of 
their ancestry, color, or religion. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Duck Co. 100 Years 
Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a letter and the following: 

“Since 1853.” Those are the words on 
the letterhead of the Lawrence Duck 
Co., of Lawrence, Mass. 

I like that “since” because it not only 
means the date when the corporation 
first started in business but indicates 
that the corporation intends to keep on 
growing. 

For too many years, American business 
has been unjustly blamed for every eco- 
nomic and social ill, It now appears 
that most Americans regret that ex- 


treme view. ‘Without corporate enter- 
prise, we would not have many jobs to 
provide us with a livelihood. Or, we 
would be working for some complete mo- 
nopoly similar to the Soviet Union, 
which is nothing but a vast and terrify- 
ing prison. 

There is a happy coincidence in the 
one hundredth anniversay of the Law- 
rence Duck Co. For it was granted a 
charter in the very same year that the 
city of Lawrence, in which it is located, 
received its corporate charter. 

The two corporations grew up, side 
by side, and we hope that both will con- 
tinue their progress together, responsible 
to and affected by the people whom they 
serve. Congratulations to both. 

The letter follows: 


LAWRENCE Duck CO., 
Lawrence, Mass., January 15, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS LANE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. LANE: One hundred years ago the 
Lawrence Duck Co. was granted a charter 
for the manufacture of cotton duck in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In the 
same year the city of Lawrence received its 
corporate charter. 

During this century our company has been 
continuously engaged in following the pur- 
pose for which it was originally established. 
As the demands of the trade changed, dur- 
ing the passing years, the product of the 
mills was adjusted accordingly, and for the 
later 50 years of its history the company has 
specialized in the manufacture of paper- 
makers’ cotton drier felts. 

To exist for such a period in the industrial 
life of the country required the friendly co- 
operation and collaboration of the commu- 
nity in which the company operated and 
the customers whom it served. 

So it is that we are happy to address at this 
time some of our friends who have helped us 
attain our one hundredth anniversary. 

Sincerely, 
Marre BARRELL LInscorr, 
President, 


Senators at Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times dated January 
28, 1953. I welcome the support of the 
New York Times for my bill, H. R. 182, 
and I am pleased to bring their editorial 
comment, on the advisability of utilizing 
the services of former Chief Executives 
in the Congress of the United States, to 
the attention of my colleagues, 

THE Ex-PRESIDENTS 

The retirement of S. Truman to 
private life means that the United States for 
the first time in a generation has two living 
ex-Presidents, one Democratic and one Re- 
publican. This is an ideal occasion for Con- 
gress to do something practical about utiliz- 
ing the services of former Chief Executives 
and assuring them financial independence 
for the rest of their lives. 

It is evident that the country ought not 


be deprived of the advice and experience of a ; 
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man who has carried the heavy burdens of 
the presidency. Yet in only two cases have 
former Presidents been willing to go through 
the turmoil of running for Congress: John 
Quincy Adams, whose post-Presidential serv- 
ice in the House has been justly described as 
the most important part of his career, and 
Andrew Johnson, who served briefly as Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. To give ex-Presidents a 
nonvoting seat in the Senate, as Senator 
Tart, Representative RoosevELT and many 
others have proposed, seems to us a useful 
and sensible suggestion. It is true that as 
soon as a President becomes “ex” he becomes 
an “elder statesman” and whatever he says 
is likely to be listened to; but an office, staff, 
and seat in the Senate would insure him that 
continuing prestige which it seems to us 
should automatically be his due. 

Equally important is the question of pro- 
viding former Presidents and (Vice Presi- 
dents) with financial security. Our failure 
in this respect contrasts strikingly with the 
generous provision we make for 5-star gen- 
erals and -fieet admirals, who receive full 
salary and other emoluments for life. The 
ex-President gets nothing except what he 
can make for himself. Some former Presi- 
dents have had large private means; but 
Grant had to pledge his souvenirs of office 
for a loan. Senator Tarr and Representative 
RoosEveLtT—both the sons of wealthy Presi- 
dents—have proposed a lifetime annuity for 
ex-Presidents of some $25,000. Congress 
ought to consider the question now. 


Western Aid for Red Build-Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is a feature article from Life magazine 
of January 26, 1953, regarding illegal 
trade in strategic materials on the divid- 
ing line between the free and the slave 
world in Germany and Austria. This 
vital subject had been looked into in 1951 
by a Senate subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Herbert R. O’Con- 
or, of Maryland, and has been a subject 
of controversy for some years. It bears 
directly on the security problem of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
in Western Germany and Austria, and 
points up the grave dangers to the free 
world inherent in an alinement of for- 
mer Nazi forces or others serving the 
same ends with the Communist regimes 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
One of the most significant estimates in 
this article, which is based on informa- 
tion gathered at first hand, is the figure 
of $225,000,000 for the sixth-column 
trade with East Germany alone in 1951, 

The article follows: 

To Messrs. DULLES, STASSEN, CONANT: A 
MEMO ON WESTERN AID For RED BUILD-UP 
(By David Douglas Duncan) 

Vienna is still a great town for the coffee 
house and the Kaffee Klatsch. Two of the big 
coffee houses, indeed, are doing a better busi- 
ness than ever. From 11 o'clock until 1, and 
again from 5 o’clock to 7:30, the Cafe Mozart 
and the Cafe Carlton are crowded to the 
walls. Great urns of coffee and hot chr%to- 
late are brewed, emptied, and refilled. 

The chief topic of conversation at the Mo- 
zart and Carlton is how to skirt the restric- 
tions against smuggling and sneaking steel, 
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machine tools, chemicals—anything the So- 
viets might want to help build Stalin’s armed 
forces—out of the Western World and into 
the Russian orbit. 

This is one of the great problems in for- 
eign relations, though one not generally 
known, that faces the new administration, 
John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of State, 
and Harold Stassen, as Mutual Security Di- 
rector, leave for Europe at the end of the 
month, and James B. Conant will soon take 
over as United States High Commissioner for 
Germany. These are the men who have to 
cope with this huge and vexing challenge. 
The world’s history is full of examples of 
organized smuggling but there probably has 
never been anything before to compare with 
the size—and menace—of today’s trade 
through the iron curtain. 

When the Communists want something 
badly enough, they will pay fantastic prices. 
The high prices have attracted Europe's most 
talented operators, black marketeers, crooks, 
and near-crooks, to assist Russia in over- 
coming her shortages. These connivers con- 
stitute Stalin’s sixth column, a busy little 
army of termites eating away the barriers 
the Western nations have tried to erect to 
keep their own strategic and often scarce 
materials away from the Russian war ma- 
chine, 

Few of the sixth columnists are Commu- 
nists, most of them are probably not even 
Communist sympathizers. They are simply 
men who will do almost anything and deal 
with anyone for money. The biggest of them 
got his postwar start by selling food packages 
for starving refugees and made a lot of 
money in a hurry because his packages, when 
opened, turned out to contain old newspapers 
and stones. (The odd thing about this 
grisly hoax was that he himself had once 
gone hungry as a concentration camp pris- 
oner and later as a refugee.) Many have 
been black marketeers trading on the human 
weakness for coffee, sugar, and cigarettes. 
Some are merely businessmen who feel that 
if they don’t take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to get wealthy, someone else will. 

Their operations start in Vienna because 
that city’s international zone is the one 
place where men from the West can meet 
rather openly with men of the East. There 
are many observers who believe that Stalin 
keeps the city open just for this reason. The 
sixth column agents from the West have no 
trouble getting to Vienna and are incon- 
spicuous there because they look and act no 
different from businessmen on more re- 
spectable missions. 

Probably even more important to the 
Russians is the fact that the men with 
whom the sixth columnists meet—the vari- 
ous Communist agents from behind the iron 
curtain—can be kept under complete surveil- 
lance by secret police. Many of them are 
working for the Soviets only under pressure 
and would doubtless never return if they 
once got safely outside the iron curtain. 
In Vienna Stalin can allow them all the 
contact they need with the smuggling net- 
work of the West and still keep them safely 
on his string. 

Over the coffee cups the smuggler from 
the Western World meets the man from the 
east and the deal is cooked up, A factory 
in Czechoslovakia urgently needs 1,000 tons 
of copper, probably to help make radar 
equipment for Russian war planes. A ship- 
yard urgently needs heavy steel plate for the 
decks of a destroyer. A steel mill needs 
minerals to make tool-steel alloys. A ma- 
chine-tool works needs a big lathe to turn 
out more machines that can cut tank parts. 
A uranium mine in Soviet Germany needs 
new conveyor equipment. 

Whatever it is, the sixth-column agents 
will try to find it, buy it, and ship it in. 
The specifications are drawn up, the terms 
arranged, the delivery date set. 


Now the sixth columnist has to act fast. 
He has to latch on to the goods, which are 


` often scarce and hard to locate, before some- 


one else does. He has to slip the material in 
either by taking advantage of legal techni- 
calities or using the good offices of a cus- 
toms official. He has to get—or forge—com-~- 
plex and multitudinous export and shipping 
licenses. Somehow, while he is juggling a 
lot of similar deals at the same time, he has 
to see this one through to completion before 
the Russians, who have no compunctions 
about deals of this kind, change their minds 
or get delivery from another sixth columnist 
whom they have sent out, just to be sure, on 
the same errand. 

The first stop for the agent is often Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. This is where the sixth 
column, as well as a good deal of Europe's 
more legitimate trade, often arranges its 
financing, usually through letters of credit 
from behind the iron curtain. The Swiss 
are past masters at staying out of wars, 
financing both sides, and making money re- 
gardless of what happens or who gets hurt. 
This takes a great deal of ingenuity as well 
as a certain indifference. The Swiss have 
both. As one economist told me recently in 
Switzerland, when talking about the chan- 
nels of the sixth column: “As a people, the 
Swiss have got on top of the business world 
by three devices: (1) Very hard work, (2) 
keeping their trade channels open, and (3) 
keeping their mouths shut.” 

Since Switzerland holds aloof from NATO 
and the U. N., the sixth column finds Zurich 
a fine place to get all the financial service 
that an enterprising United States middle- 
man would find in New York or Chicago. 
The telephone and telegraph wires between 
Vienna and Zurich are always humming. 
The porters on the sleeping cars of the 
Vienna-Zurich express are growing wealthy 
on the tips they get for carrying sealed en- 
velopes bearing messages too secret to be 
trusted to the wires. And since the sixth 
columnists must often visit Zurich in person, 
the planes and trains between the two cities 
are always crowded, 

The sixth columnist gets his order in Vi- 
enna and his money in Zurich. He then pro- 
ceeds to buy his goods wherever he can and 
ship them by whatever route looks open. 

We can consider here the case of Josef 
Cremer, who, I am told on good authority, is 
the most active of all the sixth columnists 
now at work. Cremer is of German birth. 
He frequently travels to other parts of Eu- 
rope; he suffered a minor inconvenience re- 
cently when his automobile, driven by a 
chauffeur, hit and killed a pedestrian in Italy. 

Cremer has had a standing contract to 
supply 1,000 tons of copper a month to the 
Communists in Prague. He will also deal in 
practically anything else. He even jests 
about his activities as he once did with the 
Communist boss to whom he was delivering 
the copper. “I see you're getting fat,” said 
the Communist, Cremer laughed loud and 
long. “We're all getting fat,” he said. “You 
with my copper. Me with your money.” 

I talked to many people about Cremer and 
tried to trace some of his contacts. As a re- 
sult I was able to compile a partial record 
of his activities in the first 3 months of 1952. 
Obviously this business diary is very incom- 
plete but it shows Cremer to have been 
intensely busy during that time. 

And so on, day after day. There can be no 
doubt about what Cremer is up to, and yet 
nobody is stopping him. Indeed he seems to 
have very friendly connections with firms in 
Chile, Mexico, and Canada. He gets business 
calls from England, France, and Belgium. 
And in Zurich he operates, at least indirect- 
ly, under some very high auspices. His 
Zurich firm of Tracont works hand in glove 
with Dr. Max Bombis of the General Trans- 
port Co. of Basel. Dr. Bombis obtains some 
financing from the Zurich banking firm of 
Widemann & Co., and that firm has close 
contacts with the busy Bank Hofmann, 
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Men like Cremer and his associates are 
highly skilled in the art of adapting tradi- 
tional international trade practices to their 
shady operations. One of these is the prin- 
ciple of “in transit” as formulated by an in- 
ternational group that met in Barcelona in 
1921. 

The “in transit” agreement allows goods 
from country A to be shipped through coun- 
try B for a final destination in country C 
without being held up or charged any cus- 
toms duties while passing through B. Coun- 
try B contents itself with the revenue it re- 
ceives directly or indirectly from transporta- 
tion payments on the goods passing through, 
on the theory that the shipment can have no 
effect on its own economy. 

Thus a western firm can send a sealed ship- 
ment by train (but not by road or air, since 
these transportation methods did not come 
into wide use until later) to Czechoslovakia, 
across Germany, without any inspection or- 
dinarily taking place until the shipment 
reaches Czechoslovakia. In peacetime this 
makes great sense, since transportation 
across all the many countries Europe 
would be impossible if every customs and 
tax collector en route insisted on inspection 
and tribute. (Very few people would fly 
from New Yor« to California if the plane had 
to land at each State border for an inspec- 
tion of passports, luggage, and contents of 
pockets.) 

But in a halfway sort of strategic-goods 
embargo, such as has been brought on by the 
cold war, the “in transit” convention can be 
a dangerous anachronism. 

The tradition of the “free port” is another 
advantage Stalin’s sixth columnists appreci- 
ate and use regularly. A free port is one that 
does not ordinarily inspect or charge customs 
on goods shipped there for temporary storage 
or transshipment to another country. Other 
ports offer the same hands-off service by 
means of bonded storage space. Thus it is 
easy to ship goods with a minimum of scru- 
tiny via Antwerp, Rotterdam, or Hamburg. 

Shielding its hot goods behind in-transit 
privileges and routing them through free 
ports, the sixth column seldom has trouble 
getting its goods to the Communists. It 
seldom has trouble obtaining supplies, either, 

One of the great sources of sixth-column 
supplies, ironically, is West Germany, where 
the United States, the British, and the 
French are still supposed to have final say 
as the occupying powers. In West Germany 
is the Ruhr with its great heavy industries 
and its coal mines. In West Germany also 
are some of the most ingenious of the always 
ingenious German technicians, the people 
who can make anything from wonderful toys 
and cameras to entire factories of marvelous 
design and efficiency, With the help of 
about $3,500,000,000 in United States assist- 
ance funds, West Germany has made an 
almost total economic recovery and indeed 
is producing at an index rate of 167, com- 
pared with the 100 prewar average. 

Unfortunately—for us—there are about 815 
miles of border between West Germany and 
the Russians’ East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. Unfortunately also, the divi- 
sion between West and East Germany is com- 
pletely artificial. The two zones have always 
traded materials, food, manufactures, and 
men with one another, even as Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. In any rational world, they could 
hardly exist without one another. 

The Allied occupation authorities made the 
ruling—and the West German Government 
now officially accepts it—that West Germany 
must not ship any war goods to East Ger- 
many. War goods include all kinds of 
strategic materials and machinery. But the 
ban is terribly hard to enforce, although 
United States authorities have known about 
the traffic in strategic materials since 1949, 
A Senate subcommittee sent investigators to 
Europe, which resulted in hearings during 
1951, but various echelons of John J. Mc- 
Cloy’s administration as High Commissioner 
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(1949-52) seemed to prefer to keep the whole 
issue under cover. 

At one time trucks left West Germany 
with cargoes of strategic goods intended— 
the papers said—for West Berlin. This was 
fine with our occupation authorities, for it 
had always been our policy to maintain West 
Berlin even when this involved the expen- 
sive airlift of 1948-49. But while going 
through the Soviet zone of Germany, as 
they must to get to Berlin, the trucks some- 
times disappeared. Railroad freight cars, 
while making the same journey, turned up 
with new bills of lading and new destination 
stamps. 

The most fascinating plot along thse lines 
involved a sixth columnist who arranged to 
buy crucial parts of a steel-rolling mill in 
West Germany. Such a big shipment is, of 
course, not easy to move without attracting 
notice. So the sixth columnist connived 
with another West German firm that had a 
branch in West Berlin. This firm, armed 
with forged invoices showing that it had 
bought a rolling-mill plant a few years earli- 
er, applied for permission to ship the plant 
to its West Berlin branch. A shipping li- 
cense was granted and the brand-new ma- 
chinery was shipped from Western Germany 
to West Berlin. 

While in the Soviet zone, the new stuff 
was unloaded and similar machinery from 
an old plant, worn out and worthless except 
as scrap, was substituted. The crates showed 
up in West Berlin carrying what was listed 
on their papers: rolling-mill equipment. 

In this case the plot was discovered and 
the owners of the two West German firms 
involved in the smuggling were fined $2,383 
each and sent to jail for a year. But this 
seldom happens. The ban on shipments to 
the east is not very popular among many 
West German manufacturers and authorities, 
who doubt that their area can be economi- 
cally prosperous without its traditional trade 
in that direction. The Germans themselves 
have been allowed to control the licensing 
of exports, and it is my observation that they 
have often been quite lenient, 

My impression after seeing some of the 
things that move across the border with Ger- 
man export licenses is that the Germans are 
not absolutely sure a consignment is War- 
like unless it actually explodes in their faces. 
A Socialist leader of West Germany, Herbert 
Wehner, once got up a list of about 600 Ger- 
man firms which he said he could prove were 
collaborating with the sixth column. He 
turned some of the names over to the West 
German Government, but all that happened, 
according to him, was that his sources of 
information in the plants got fired. 

The office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany finds itself in an awk- 
ward dilemma on west-east trade. One of 
our chief goals in Germany has been eco- 
nomic recovery. Another goal has been to 
persuade the West Germans to contribute 
troops to a NATO defense army, so we try 
to avoid offending German sensibilities. 
These considerations make it difficult for our 
authorities to crack down on shipment of 
contraband, 

We do have some yery tough Army cops, 
the Seven Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Fifty-first MP customs unit, stationed along 
the borders of our zone to help the rather 
difident German customs inspectors enforce 
the ban. But the men of the Seven Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Fifty-first are 
among the most frustrated soldiers in uni- 
form today, for final decisions on what may 
or may not pass depend on the German li- 
censing authorities. 

It works like this: The MP’s stop a suspi- 
cious-looking shipment at the border and 
ask the Eastern Economic Relations Division 
of the United States High Commission for 
instructions. The eastern economic outfit 
usually telephones to the German licensing 
authorities, who generally reply that the 


shipment is noncritical. Eastern Economic 
orders the MP’s to let it go through. 

At a customs check point along the border 
between the United States zone of Germany 
and Austria, an MP sergeant recently stopped 
shipment of what he believed was two micro- 
hardness testers, critically important in the 
manufacture of high-test steels such as are 
used in armor plating. They were bound 
from West Germany to Budapest in Com- 
munist Hungary. 

The sergeant told me the story: “I felt 
good. I figured I had something big to show 
for all those months out here on the border. 
But that didn’t last long. We got orders from 
the High Commission saying they had 
checked with the German license authority, 
and through them with the factory, and the 
instruments weren't the kind of hardness 
testers used for critical steels. So we had 
to release the shipment. 

“Well, a thing like that could easily hap- 
pen. We MP’s aren’t technical experts, and 
how can we be sure whether a strange-look- 
ing machine part is designed to make steel 
or to knit underwear? But this case was 
really funny—except that it wasn’t funny at 
all. Before I started this hitch in the Army, 
I had a job for 3 years at Great Lakes Steel 
in Detroit. It just so happened that my 
job was to work with microhardness testers.” 

The German license authorities and the 
people in the High Commission’s trading di- 
vision may be right. They say that it is per- 
fectly possible to make an accurate check on 
shipments by comparing serial and model 
numbers against manufacturers’ lists and 
catalogs, without seeing the goods. But no- 
body will ever convince the sergeant that he 
did not see a pair of critical microhardness 
instruments. 

One expert, with no special ax to grind, 
gave me the estimate that the total sixth 
column trade to East Germany amounted to 
$225,000,000 in 1951. This, he figured, in- 
cluded $7,500,000 worth of highly critical ma- 
chinery and $15,000,000 worth of chemicals, 
plus some 32,500 tons of copper, zinc, alumi- 
num, mercury,. bronze, cobalt, and cadmium, 
For 1952 my source thought, the illegal trade 
was perhaps a third higher than this. 
Exactly how much of the goods comes from 
West Germany is unknown. It is certainly 
larger than the German authorities and our 
Eastern Economic Division would like to 
think. 

Yet, only one man has ever been convicted 
as a sixth columnist in West Germany. (The 
convictions mentioned earlier in the article 
took place in West Berlin, where the authori- 
ties have been somewhat tougher.) This 
exception is an engineer named Gustav 
Davidovic, now serving a prison sentence, He 
was convicted of helping smuggle to Czecho- 
slovakia such goods as a $68,000 calibrated 
lathe, a $152,000 smelting conveyor, $300,000 
worth of electrical equipment. 

A very useful sixth columnist, while he 
lasted, Davidovic is a Czech and one of the 
few people from behind the iron curtain let 
out by Soviet authorities to work in the 
west. He regards himself as a fall guy sent 
to prison at a time when United States au- 
thorities in Germany decided to get tough, 
mostly as a matter of window dressing. None 
of the West German businessmen with whom 
he dealt, although they obviously loved him 
and even supplied a Mercedes sedan for his 
personal use, has ever been in grave danger 
of accompanying him behind the bars. 

When Davidovic’s sentence came up for 
review by the United States Court of Appeals 
in West Germany, it was upheld but over 
the violent dissent of the chief justice. 
Mindful of the fact that Davidovic seemed 
to be the only person taking the rap, the 
chief justice said, “I do not believe in taking 
the pawns and letting the castles go.” 

The 7751st MP’s have worked hard to try to 
seal off the border from West Germany to 
the iron-curtain countries but such success 
as they have had has only inspired the sixth 
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column to prove how many different ways 
there are of skinning this particular cat. 
Davidovic had the simplest of all answers 
for transportation problems. For maximum 
speed he preferred shipping by rail. But 
when his shipments were stopped by the 
775lst MP's, he rerouted them through the 
free port of Hamburg. They went by rail 
to Hamburg, with manifests indicating that 
they were destined for some western fac- 
tory. While they lay inside the free port, 
somebody changed the papers and the desti- 
nation stencils. They left the port on a ship 
flying the Red flag. 

All European free ports are regularly 
visited by Soviet ships. One dockmaster told 
me frankly, “The captains never tell us where 
they came from or where they are going— 
and we don’t ask.” It is the business of free 
port officials, and has been from time imme- 
morial, not to ask embarrassing questions. 

Davidovic’s successors have grown even 
smarter. They too use the free ports, But 
since shipping by sea is sometimes too slow, 
they have developed some fine techniques of 
smuggling by land. A West German factory, 
at the behest of a sixth columnist, makes a 
high-quality lathe designed for munitions 
factory in Czechoslovakia. Rather than be- 
ing shipped directly to its destination, the 
lathe is sent westward out of Germany. 

Somewhere in France, Holland, or Belgium, 
the sixth columnist takes delivery. In one 
way or another—perhaps even by using 
phony shipping papers and licenses that 
certify the contents of the crate to be merely 
old Coca-Cola bottles—the sixth columnist 
gets permission to send it to Czechoslovakia. 
It crosses West Germany by rail under the 
sacred-cow category of “in transit” goods. 

The 7751st MP's can stop it only if they can 
prove it originated in West Germany. But 
the MP’s can rarely furnish proof. One of 
them said, “We see all this machinery going 
through labeled ‘in transit.’ It looks amaz- 
ingly like some of the stuff we used to see 
from factories in the Ruhr. But nowadays 
it’s a litle bit different. There's no serial 
number, no trademark, no code name, no 
nothing. The damn stuff isn’t made any 
place.” 

The authorities in West Germany, German 
and United States alike, will tell you that 
this MP was talking through his hat, that it 
would be impossible to manufacture any- 
thing important and get it into trade chan- 
nels without obeying the conventions of 
trade-mark and serial number. Again you 
have to take your choice as to whom you 
believe. 

In smuggling with the avowed enemy, no 
country has completely clean hands. The 
Russians are certainly getting strategic goods 
from West Germany, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, England, Scandinavia, Spain, South 
America, Africa, and Canada, Although the 
United States has been the leader in the at- 
tempt to embargo strategic materials, some 
United States businessmen have also been 
offenders. 

The problem is by no means a simple one 
that could be solved by putting some un- 
scrupulous villains behind bars. Western 
Europe needs a lot of the things the iron 
curtain countries can provide, notably coal, 
timber, and food, and the only way it can 
get them is by some kind of exchange. As 
long as the United States tariff makes it dif- 
ficult for West Europe’s surplus manufac- 
tures to find profitable markets here, we are 
not too convincing when we condemn those 
countries for selling where they can. 

The answer cannot be provided by the 
United States alone but must be worked out 
internationally in such groupings as NATO. 
Inside the United States, however, the prob- 
lem deserves a good deal more attention and 
open discussion than it has been getting. 
Smuggling is as old as sin and almost as hard 
to dispel. But as recent history has proved, 
it is silly to make money selling scrap iron 
which is earmarked for a Pearl Harbor, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
from the Commonweal entitled “Hail 
and Farewell.” 

The unctuousness displayed by the 
newspapers over the arrival of the new 
President is dwelt on here with extraor- 
dinary clarity. Should President Tru- 
man’s activities in office in behalf of the 
safety of the Nation be passed over as 
of no concern? When are we going to 
look at these things with proper per- 
spective and evaluation? Why is the 
public press so unctuous over President 
Eisenhower, famous as he is, when he 
has just come into office? The time to 
cheer is when the armor is taken off, 
not when it is put on. š 

The editorial follows: 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 


As this editorial is being written, one dis- 
tinct era of American political history is 
drawing to a close. When it appears, an- 
other era will have been born. This seems 
a time, therefore, for the saying of good-bys 
and the bidding of welcomes, and so to Harry 
S. Truman we extend the traditional “fare- 
well,” and to Dwight D. Eisenhower the 
equaly traditional, but nonetheless sincere, 
“hail.” 

Our farewell to Mr. Truman is a grateful 
one, and it is, we trust, temporary rather 
than final. For we believe that he has served 
his office with such high distinction that his 
absence from public affairs should not be 
permanent or complete. And our welcome 
for General Eisenhower is hopeful, but it is 
tentative too, because the history of his ad- 
ministration has yet to be made. We wish 
him such success in the next 4 years that 
the judgment of the electorate will be trium- 
phantly vindicated, and at least part of our 
hope for his success is that in the terrible 
decisions which will surely be his he will 
find strength to act with that vision and 
courage which have distinguished the major 
achievements of the man whose place he now 
takes, 

To write these things is undoubtedly to 
express a minority opinion. It is fashionable 
these days to speak of Mr. Truman as the 
discredited, the repudiated President; and it 
is the political orthodoxy of the hour to 
admit small possibility of failure or short- 
sightedness in the new administration. 
Thus, in large sections of the American press, 
it is being hailed a success before it is born, 
and its history is being judged before it is 
written. 

Such excessive vindictiveness on the one 
hand, coupled with such unreasonable gen- 
erosity on the other, seems evidence of a dis- 
turbing unbalance in popular judgment, at- 
tributable, perhaps, to the passions of the 
late campaign. For the sake of both justice 
and prudence, it is to be hoped that neither 
extreme long prevails. Because for Harry S. 
Truman to leave office denied his country’s 
gratitude would constitute an historic in- 
stance of public injustice, and for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to commence his administration 
surrounded by an excessive optimism and, at 
the same time, deprived of constructive 
criticism, would promise ill both for the 
future of the administration and the health 
of our free institutions. A restoration of bal- 
ance is needed. 


Why Be Allergic to a Patriotic Oath? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, 
“Why Be Allergic to a Patriotic Oath?” 
which appeared in the White Plains Re- 
porter-Dispatch, January 15, 1953: 

Way BE ALLERGIC TO A PATRIOTIC OATH? 


The current issue of the Westchester Medi- 
cal Bulletin, published by the Medical S3- 
ciety of the County of Westchester, edi- 
torially reviews the question of liberals and 
loyalty oaths as affecting the profession. 
The views expounded are sound and worthy 
of notice. 

The Bulletin’s editor says that “we view 
with a healthy suspicion a letter received re- 
cently by many of us and bearing the fac- 
simile signatures of six physicians, each of 
some eminence in his particular field,” in 
which letter Westchester physicians are 
warned of the dangers to the profession and 
to members’ freedom springing from loyalty 
oaths. 

And then, adds the writer: “Our healthy 
suspicion is not allayed by the knowledge 
that at least two of the six signers have al- 
ready been reported as ‘lending their names’ 
as sponsors of organizations and activities 
that have been identified as Communist 
‘fronts.’ 

What is wrong with taking a loyalty oath, 
anyhow? What do these six physicians men- 
tioned, for example, do when they attend a 
luncheon of their civic club, where the oath 
of allegiance is routine procedure? Do they 
hold their hands over their mouths, do they 
merely mumble, or do they remain silent 
altogether? What is their attitude toward 
the oath of allegiance recited by their chil- 
dren in public schools? 

Frankly, we cannot understand this 
strange reluctance of any person to join 
proudly in reaffirmation of loyalty to our 
country. And we must agree wholeheartedly 
with the Bulletin's editor when he concludes: 

“If the loyalty oath is not an effort in the 
right direction and if all our efforts in a 
similar direction are to be branded as symp- 
toms of a grave disease, or perhaps it is a 
syndrome known as McCarthyism, we ask 
our colleagues to tell us how we may best 
fight the cold war against world Communist 
conspiracy. 

“In the meantime we suggest that money 
solicited to promote an attack on the loyalty 
oath might better be used to augment the 
fund established some time ago by our State 
society to provide medical education for sons 
and daughters of deceased members—doctors 
who sealed their loyalty oaths with their lives 
in World War II.” 

To that, we add a resounding “Amen!” 


Removing the Fleet That Isn’t There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial _ 
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from the Washington Post of February 
2, 1953. I was surprised to hear Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announce yesterday, 
“there is no longer any logic or sense in 
a condition that required the United 
States Navy to assume defensive respon- 
sibility on behalf of the Chinese Com- 
munists.” 

I was surprised because he must know 
that the Seventh Fleet has been execut- 
ing this very same policy since November 
1950, when the Chinese Communists 
joined the aggressors against the United 
Nations’ forces in Korea. 

The real significance of the President’s 
announcement may well be in what was 
left unsaid. Before the American peo- 
ple and the Congress cheer too loudly, let 
us ask and find the answers to such 
questions as: 

First. Does the administration intend 
to divert our available military supplies 
from Korea, Indochina, our friends in 
western Europe and from our own na- 
tional defensive build-up? 

Second. Does the administration in- 
tend to provide naval and air coverage 
for Nationalist forays on the Chinese 
mainland? 

Third. Just how far does the admin- 
istration intend to go in involving itself 
in the Chinese civil war? 

Fourth. Is the administration commit- 
ting itself to Chiang Kai-shek as the 
only and the best leader of anti-Com- 
munist forces within China? ` 

Fifth. Is this the first step in an ad- 
ministration policy which in time might 
lead to an alliance with Chiang and per- 
haps an abandonment of our basic 
friendship for the anti-Communist dem- 
ocratic forces in other Asian countries 
and areas? 

It is time to tell the American people 
the whole truth and perhaps it is also 
a to “talk sense” to the American peo- 
ple. 

The editorial follows: 

CHANGE AT FORMOSA 

The best thing that can be said about the 
reported deneutralization of Formosa is that 
it is the honest thing to do. Under the policy 
declared June 27, 1950, Formosa was to be 
kept out of mainland conflict, or neutralized, 
It was a two-legged policy—the Nationalists 
were to cease operations against China proper 
and the Communists were to be restrained 
from attacking Formosa. “The Seventh 
Fleet,” said President Truman, laconically, 
“will see that this is done.” 

That policy remained intact till Noveme 
ber, when, on the grounds of Chinese entry 
into the conflict in Korea, it was breached, 
though covertly. One leg was quietly with- 
drawn—the leg that prohibited Nationalist 
intervention on the Chinese mainland. 
Clandestine American support was given to 
isolated guerrilla or Nationalist remnants, 
notably on the Burmese border, and hit-and- 
run raids from Nationalist islands in the 
Formosa Straits, if not from Formosa itself, 
were authorized. What is now contemplated 


is thus the formalization of an interven- 
tionist policy. 

It isn't the news of the development that is 
significant. How far the administration will 
go of its own volition, how far it will be 
dragged at Chiang Kali-shek’s instance—this 
is what will count in terms of the American 
destiny. And that is unforeseeable. The 
aims of Chiang and the administration are 
poles apart. The administration wants to 
take the pressure off the front in Korea. 
‘That has become necessary in its mind since 
the Peking régime rebuffed the effort to pur- 
sue the path of peace shaped in the Indian 
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resolution. But Chiang is not interested in 
relieving any pressure in Korea. He wants a 
war between the United States and Soviet 
Russia—the only hope left to him of a return 
to power on the Chinese mainland. 

We may be sure that Chiang, far from itch- 
ing to be unleashed or to hit anything to 
achieve his ambition, will capitalize the 
American predicament for all he is worth. 
He won't move in a hurry. Nor will he need 
to press very hard for more aid and more 
and more intervention till he gets us thor- 
oughly embroiled. For the China Firsters in 
our midst may be relied upon, now that they 
have sold so many Americans on the notion 
that we lost China, to prove that enough is 
not enough till we are up to the neck in in- 
volvement. Under the nev policy, in other 
words, Chiang would play the role of Pied 
Piper, despite Eisenhower's insistence that 
Asians must be left to fight Asians. 

It is to be hoped any new policy will be 
accompanied with a statement of purposes 
for the benefit of the free world as well as 
the American people. Rumors are rife of 
alarums and excursions and intentions. The 
new assumptions must take cognizance of 
the backfiring of all the assumptions upon 
which the coyert intervention of the Truman 
administration was based. Every inspired 
foray has fizzled. “Look to the end,” Crom- 
well advised whenever an operation of this 
sort was about to be launched, and it is ap- 
propriate to remind the President of this 
motto. 

The only end that ought to be envisaged is 
a disengagement from Asia with honor. To 
that end the concurrent step to deneutrali- 
zation of Formosa, in this newspaper’s opin- 
ion, ought to be the derecognition of Chiang 
Kai-shek as de jure ruler of China, with a 
warning to Communist China that Formosa 
will never be relinquished to force. 


Everyone Gets the Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp a story 
relating to the development and use of 
hypodermic needles, contained in Febru- 
ary issue of Steelways. The article is 
brief and interesting. It was written 
by a personal friend and a capable re- 
porter, Mr. Sando Bologna, of the Water- 
bury Republican and American, and 
should prove of interest to readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

EVERYONE GETS THE POINT 
(By Sando Bologna) 

The year was 1942. Two young physicians 
of the United States Public Health Service— 
Drs. Robert A. Hingson and Waldo B. Ed- 
wards—were about to present to the world 
a history-making medical discovery. Their 
method of continuous caudal analgesia 
would make painiess childbirth a reality. 

But there was one problem yet to be solved. 
The hypodermic needle through which the 
solution was injected would be under great 
stress and might be in danger of breaking. 
No needle then in existence could do the job. 

The problem was turned over to the medi- 
cal supply companies, and the solution, 
which came from Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
of Rutherford, N. J., was a special needle of 
annealed stainless steel—so pliable that you 
can curl it around your finger, Without it, 


continuous caudal analgesia would never 
have been possible. 

Largely taken for granted, the humble 
hypodermic needle is the workhorse of mod- 
ern medicine. Probably no other device in 
history has done so much good by jabbing 
holes through human skin—and making 
people glad for it. 

The childhood diseases that laid you low 
have a good chance today of missing your 
children completely, thanks to shots admin- 
istered with a slender steel needle during 
preschool years. And though countless sol- 
diers may joke about the holes stabbed in 
them by medics, modern serums have made 
our Army the world’s healthiest. 

Without the hypo needle, diabetic patients 
would be cut off from their life-preserving 
insulin, and many of the antibiotics and 
other modern drugs, as well as blood plasma, 
would be difficult or impossible to use. 

Making a modern hypodermic needis is a 
reducing process. Tube makers start with 
staintess steel tubing about 2% inches in 
diameter. In more than 100 operations they 
work it down to about 24 different needle 
sizes—the smallest a tiny, slender tube with 
Walls as thin as twenty-five ten-thousandths 
of an inch and an inside diameter of only 
five thousandths of an inch. The needle 
makers cut the tubing, grind and bevel the 
points, and swage the fine stainless steel 
tubes into their brass hubs. 

What with blood banks, Government stock- 
piling of medical supplies, and new drugs, 
the demand for hypo needles is on the in- 
crease. One manufacturer: estimates that 
between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 needles 
were made in this country in 1940. In 1951 
the total was an estimated one hundred 
million. 

No one knows how many lives were saved 
in World War II and are being saved every 
day in Korea by the use of modern drugs 
and blood plasma. But in almost every case, 
you can be sure that the healing substance 
was injected through a simpie steel needle. 


Review of the Week: Ike Gets Off to a 
Rough Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. KARSTEN œf Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of Sunday, 
February 1, 1953: 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
over 12 days ago, it was billed as the best- 
prepared Government ever to come to town— 
as indeed it was. 

Organized from top virtually to bottom at 
its temporary New York headquarters, the 
new administration seemed all ready to roll. 
But starting on Inauguration Day with the 
crisis revolving around Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, the administration gave 
indications of rolling over an extremely 
rocky road, 

Last week, as the Eisenhower machine 
picked up speed, the road underneath still 
had rough spots aplenty. And there were 
bumps ahead, almost as far as the eye could 
see. 

REORGANIZATION 

One of the most intriguing mysteries in re- 
cent Government history—the case of the 
constitutional majority—titillated students 
of political science last week. 
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The mystery developed quietly enough; so 
quietly, in fact, that it failed to get the at- 
tention it deserved as a practical exercise in 
government and a practical example of how 
things can go wrong despite the best inten- 
tions on all sides. 

The case of the constitutional majority re- 
volved around a bill to extend for 2 years— 
until April 1, 1955—the powers granted the 
President to reorganize the executive branch 
of the Government. By the time the week 
ended, with House action on the amended 
bill set for this week, the ordinary political 
alinements were so snarled that it was diffi- 
cult to determine who was trying to do what 
to whom. 

THE PROBLEM 


Under existing law, Congress has delegated 
the President authority to make organiza- 
tional changes in Government agencies. 
But this is not blanket authority, such as 
President Roosevelt had under war powers. 

Before the President can reorganize a bu- 
reau, he must submit his plan to Congress, 
If Congress takes no action in 60 days, the 
plan goes into effect. The reorganization 
can be stopped only if one House or the other 
vetoes it by a constitutional majority. In 
other words, 218 of the 435 Members of the 
House, or 49 of the 96 Members of the Sen- 
ate, must oppose the plan in order to kill it. 

Under this law, President Truman man- 
aged to effect 30 of the 41 reorganizations he 
wanted to make. Two of the 29—affecting 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Federal Power Commission—passed over 
the expressed objections of Congress simply 
because the vote against the plans was great- 
er than a simple majority but short of a con- 
stitutional one. 


MAJORITY OF QUORUM 


Under a simple majority rule, it would not 
take 218 Representatives or 49 Senators to 
kill a plan. A bare majority of a quorum 
could do the trick, conceivably as few as 
110 in the House or 25 in the Senate. 

Historically the House has always been bet- 
ter disposed toward the President on the 
matter of reorganization than the Senate. 
From time to time, Members of the lower 
body have supported the idea that both 
Chambers should act to nullify a Presiden- 
tial plan, while Senators have tended to 
favor killing reorganizations by a simple mā- 
jority vote of either House. 

In the House of Representatives last week 
the Committee on Government Operations 
met to consider House Resolution 1979, a bill 
to extend the present provisions for 2 years, 
The sponsor of the bill was Republican 
CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. The chairman of 
the committee was Republican CLARE HOFF- 
MAN of Michigan. 


DODGE’s STAND 


Up to the Hill in support of H. R. 1979 
came Joseph M. Dodge, the interim fiscal ad- 
viser newly appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to be Director of the Budget Bureau. 
As the fountainhead of knowledge on execu- 
tive-branch organization, Mr. Dodge was the 
logical man to testify for the administra- 
tion. He told the committee that the ad- 
ministration “asks no more and no less 
(power) than has been granted its predeces- 
sor,” and warned that “to give it less author- 
ity to do what is expected and quite generally 
demanded of it would be not only an un- 
expected handicap but certainly to a degree 
a denial of one of the important factors in 
public opinion which brought this admin- 
istration into office.” 

THE AMENDMENT 

Chairman Horrman, who has strong views 
on who should hold the reins of Government, 
made no secret during the hearings of his 
intention to amend the bill before reporting 
it out. Far from being willing to let General 
Eisenhower have what his predecessor had, 
Mr. HorrmMan intended to fix it so a simple 
majority of either House could kill a reorgan- 
ization plan. 
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Mr. Dodge, for his part, made no secret of 
his horror of such a development. Time and 
again in his testimony, the Budget Director 
emphasized the importance of giving the 
President as much power as possible to clean 
house, as he had promised the people he 
would. Time and again he said this was the 
view of the administration and—as far as 
he knew—of the President himself. 

SAWING THE LIMB 

The Democratic members of the committee 
watched with fascination as the Republicans 
busily sawed away at the limb on which the 
Republican administration was perched, In- 
stead of urging the Budget Director to take 
less than the original bill offered, the Dem- 
ocrats kept urging him to try for more. Mr. 
Dodge said he would not fight for more, but 
would oppose less, 

To questions from both sides of the com- 
mittee table, Mr. Dodge declared that a 
simple majority would make it virtually im- 
possible for the President to act. The Dem- 
ocrats let it be known that if the constitu- 
tional majority was what General Elsen- 
hower wanted, the Democrats would see to 
it that he received it. They would, in short, 
protect him from his friends. 

But there was impetus behind the drive to 
amend the measure. CLARENCE BROWN, 
father of the House bill, seemed eager to au- 
thorize surgery on his brain child. He said 
he understood the Senate was going to urge 
the simple majority, and in the interest of 
speed and harmony he would go along with 
the crowd. 

BEWILDERING VOTE 


The bewildering House committee vote 
was: 15 Republicans in favor of weakening 
Eisenhower's reorganization powers, 14 Dem- 
ocrats opposed. In the Senate, the com- 
mittee vote was unanimous in favor of whit- 
tling the President’s powers; two absent 
Democratic Senators later dissented. . 

Still the Democrats were not ready to lie 
down. They had plugged for the constitu- 
tional majority for their own President, Tru- 
man; they would plug for it for the opposi- 
tion’s President, Eisenhower, if only as a 
matter of principle. Too, the Democrats took 
pixie joy in the thought that, in rescuing the 
Republican President’s pet project from the 
Republican Congress’ tender mercies, they 
could show themselves to be a force for 
unity and sound Government, to the infinite 
embarrassment of the party in power. 


THE AFTERMATH 


If the Democrats and the Budget Director 
were a little baffled by what had happened 
in committee, the Republican leadership on 
the Hill was equally bemused by all the fuss 
that was kicked up. The congressional lead- 
ers knew something others did not know— 
and what they knew made things even more 
mystifying. 

The big Republican wheels on Capitol Hill 
could not understand Mr. Dodge’s adamant 
stand against the Hoffman amendment. 
They had been to the White House on Mon- 
day to talk things over with the President. 
One of the subjects was the reorganization 
bill. 

The leaders had told the President that 
Representative Horrman was all for amend- 
ing the bill to give a simple majority veto 
power, and would the President mind too 
much if the provision went through? Not at 
all, General Eisenhower told the Congress- 
men; go right ahead and enact the Hoffman 
provision into law. However, at least one 
of those who attended the meeting did not 
recall the general's agreeing to any change, 

WASN'T IT CLEARED? 

In the course of hearings on Tuesday, some 
Republican committee members, as well as 
other Republicans, expressed puzzlement over 
Mr, Dodge’s stand. They had understood 
the whole thing had been cleared with the 
White House. But if there was a misunder- 
standing—if Mr. Dodge really reflected the 


new President’s attitude—perhaps the Re- 
publican leadership ought to reconsider. 

When, on Thursday afternoon, the White 
House revealed that the Hoffman amendment 
had been cleared in advance with General 
Eisenhower, Democrats on the Hill were flab- 
bergasted. There seemed, to them, little 
point in fighting for something the President 
did not want. But they could not figure out 
why he did not want it. 

That was a question to which, at the end 
of the week, there was no clear answer. An- 
other unanswered question was why Mr. 
Dodge had fought so fiercely to keep the con- 
stitutional majority after the President had 
waived it, 


AREAS OF SPECULATION 


Though there were no definite answers to 
these two questions, there were one or two 
fields of speculation that made sense. 

As to why the President agreed to the 
simple-majority provision in the first place, 
there is the bare possibility that—new as he 
is to civilian government—General Eisen- 
hower did not exactly understand what the 
congressional leaders were suggesting. 

Or, granting that he did understand, he 
may have felt that the Senate's long-stand- 
ing opposition to broad Presidential reor- 
ganization powers justified his backing down 
in the interest of harmony; that the need for 
cordial relations with Congress at this time 
was greater than the need for sweeping 
powers, 

NOT THOROUGHLY "RIEFED 


On the matter of Mr. Dodge’s apparently 
misplaced opposition to the Hoffman amend- 
ment, there seems to be only one explana- 
tion. The Budget Director apparently briefed 
the President on the pending bill and got 
the President's O. K. before going up to 
testify. But before Mr. Dodge got to the 
Hill, General Eisenhower changed his mind— 
and neglected to notify the Budget Director. 

At week's end it was difficult to tell what 
kind of reorganization act President Eisen- 
hower would get. The White House still had 
not taken a strong stand on the matter, but 
Republican leaders in Congress were talking 
about giving him the strong Truman law 
in order to ‘avoid confusion. 

If the case of the constitutional majority 
proved anything, it was this: When the 
Eisenhower administration came to town, it 
was stylish to talk about it in football lan- 
guage—the team and that sort of thing. 
The week's developments seemed to indicate 
that the team needed a little more signal 
practice, 


St. Lawrence Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which I was privileged to make to 
the Federal Power Commission on Janu- 
ary 30,1953. Legislation with respect to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project has already been introduced in 
both Houses of this Congress. Addi- 
tional proposals will undoubtedly be in- 
troduced in the near future; among 
them, bills which I am currently pre- 
paring for introduction. The problem 
of the development of the St. Lawrence 
River will undoubtedly be among the 
most complex which the Congress will 
have to face in this session, I hope 
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through this statement to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the fact that 
the gains in the field of public-power 
development of the last 50 years are in 
serious danger. 


I appreciate the opportunity afforded me 
by the Commission to enter upon the record 
my views with respect to the application of 
the New York State Power Authority for a 
license to construct and operate project No. 
2000. 

My interest in the development of the 
hydroelectric potential of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River goes 
back many years. 

In the Eighty-second Congress I was a 
sponsor of H. R. 2536, which was identical 
to Senate Joint Resolution 27, introduced by 
Senator Green in behalf of himself and 25 
cosponsors, including my colleague, Senator 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New York. The plan 
which I urged upon the Eighty-second Con- 
gress was substantially the same as that 
offered by many other Members of the House 
and Senate and approved in committee in 
previous Congresses, including the Eightieth 
Congress. It was designed to give full pro- 
tection to the interests of the American 
people by implementing the 1941 agreement 
with Canada, negotiated by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull for joint completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

I have always believed, as I still do, that 
the development of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River for the 
dual purpose of navigation and power is the 
responsibility of our Federal Government. 
The Federal Power Commission, in my view, 
acted wisely and in the public interest when, 
on December 22, 1950, it denied the appli- 
cation for a separate project for power alone 
and referred to the Congress the matter of 
full development of the St. Lawrence River 
in accordance with section 7b of the Federal 
Power Act. 

The inaction of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress upon the Commission’s reference has 
resulted in the further delay of construction 
and the denial of sorely needed, low-cost 
hydroelectric energy to the people of the 
Northeastern region of the United States. It 
is most distressing to note that the approxi- 
mately 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per an= 
num which could have been generated on 
each side of the river with an at-site cost 
of approximately 1.72 mills per kilowatt-hour 
at the New York power plant is now talked 
of as being 3-mill power at the site, and 
almost 5 mills at the load centers. 

I do not believe, however, that the failure 
of one Congress to act since the Cornmis- 
sion’s order in any way vitiates the soundness 
or validity of the Commission’s Opinion No, 
203, rendered in December 1950. It is just 
as true today as it was then that “the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project and the development of the 
power potential of the International Rapids 
section are vitally important to the econ- 
omy and defense of the United States and 
Canada,” and that to realize the full poten- 
tial benefits of this project, the United States 
should participate as an equal partner in its 
completion. 

The record now before the Commission in- 
cludes the President's letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate of July 1, 1952, the 
exchange of notes between this Government 
and the Government of Canada on June 30, 
1952, and the application of both Govern- 
ments to the International Joint Commis- 
sion dated June 30, 1952, 

The Congress, however, haying adjourned 
on July 5, 1952, can hardly be deemed to have 
had an adequate opportunity to consider the 
import of that action. And no one could 
justifiably conclude that the Senate of the 
United States would have voted to recommit 
Senate Joint Resolution 27 on June 18, 
1952, under the circumstances which pres- 
ently exist. The Eighty-third Congress has 
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been in session less than a month, It would 
certainly seem, therefore, that the Commis- 
sion should consider very seriously whether 
the public interest does not require that the 
Congress be given a reasonable opportunity 
to consider the entire matter in the light of 
present circumstances. 

This project concerns the use of a great 
national resource defined by the treaty of 
1909 as boundary waters of the United States 
and Canada. Section 7b of the Federal 
Power Act deprives the Federal Power Com- 
mission of jurisdiction to license construc- 
tion where the Commission in its judgment 
determines that development should be un- 
dertaken by the United States. Section 7b 
is just as much the law today as it was in 
December of 1950, and the facts found by the 
Commission in December of 1950 are still 
the facts. Nowhere, in either the President's 
letter to the Congress or in the application 
to the International Joint Commission, was 
there any relinquishment by the United 
States of the right of the Congress to enact 
legislation governing the development of the 
International Rapids section. Indeed, there 
could be no such relinquishment, 

Section 10a of the application clearly stated 
that “the maintenance and operation of the 
works on the United States side of the inter- 
national boundary shall be subject to the 
supervision of the United States.” Sections 
12 and 14 of the United States application 
to the International Joint Commission spe- 
cifically preserved the legislative preroga- 
tives of the Congress. The President’s letter 
of July 1, 1952, stated that the transmittal 
of documents which accompanied that letter 
“mark the official commencement of a pro- 
cedure for getting the St. Lawrence project 
built, Under this procedure the power phase 
of the project will be built by the Province 
of Ontario and a United States entity au- 
thorized by the Congress or by the Federal 
Power Commission to do the United States 
share of the work.” 

It is my view, therefore, that any entity of 
the United States designated to perform the 
function of construction and operation of 
the project must act on behalf of the United 
States. For as this Commission has itself 
said, “the St. Lawrence River is both a 
navigable water of the United States and an 
international boundary stream, and there 
can be no serious question as to the plenary 
jurisdiction of the United States over it.” 

If, therefore, this Commission sees fit to 
designate the construction and operating 
agent for the St. Lawrence power project, it 
must avoid doing violence to established 
power policies of our Government and must 
be in full accord with the policies for mar- 
keting hydroelectric energy which Congress 
has developed over a long era of our national 
history. 

I agree completely with President Tru- 
man’s statement in his letter to the Con- 
gress of July 1, 1952, that the procedure for 
constructing the St. Lawrence project under 
approval by the International Joint Commis- 
sion and Federal Power Commission is only 
“second best,” as an alternative to con- 
gressional action. 

It is second best because it represents 
much more expensive power to the power 
consumers of the northeastern region of the 
United States. It means that the people of 
the State of New York, as well as the people 
of its sister States who may avail themselves 
of this source of energy, will be paying some 
$50 million for works properly allocable to 
the seaway rather than to the power project. 

It has always been assumed during the 
last 20 years of discussion of the St. Law- 
rence project that power and navigation 
would equally share their joint costs. To 
load $100 million of excess capital costs (to 
be borne jointly by Ontario and the United 
States) on the back of power, already heavily 
burdened, is to make power costs unneces- 
sarily high at the site and to pyramid these 
costs in charges to power consumers. To the 
extent that you allocate the cost of dams 


and other joint works to the power project 
alone beyond the levels of directly attribu- 
table expenditures, you frustrate one of the 
major purposes of the entire development 
and dissipate its potential benefits to the 
people. 

But this is not all, Under the plan sug- 
gested by the State of New York, you find 
another $50,000,000 in financing costs during 
construction added on to the power costs 
whic. the consumer is to bear. Over 30 per- 
cent, therefore, of the entire cost of the 
project which the power authority proposes 
might have been unnecessary had Congress 
taken the appropriate action. 

Also this procedure is second best because 
it means that the tolls which will be charged 
to United States shipping for the use of the 
seaway will not be used to amortize a fair 
portion of the joint seaway and power costs, 
Although United States shipping admittedly 
will provide the bulk of the traffic through 
the waterway, the United States under the 
plan before the Commission would have no 
voice in the establishment of the tolls, the 
administration of the tolls, or the determi- 
nation of the period during which tolls are 
to be charged. 

The value of the simultaneous construc- 
tion of the seaway and the power project 
with full participation by the United States 
was the keystone of the Commission's opin- 
ion and findings in December 1950. I was, 
therefore, distressed to find staff counsel for 
the Commission, in the hearing on the 
amended application, urge the irrelevancy of 
any evidence on the seaway construction as 
related to the application for the power de- 
velopment. Staff counsel has taken the po- 
sition that “the question of the seaway has 
been decided” and that the Commission is 
no longer faced with this issue. I trust, how- 
ever, this does not reflect the considered view 
of the Commission, 

This procedure for the development of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence is second best also because it denies to 
the Congress its right to set forth in specific 
language the legislative safeguards govern- 
ing the marketing of the power to be gen- 
erated from international waters, clearly 
under the constitutional jurisdiction of the 
Congress. Such safeguards are absolutely 
essential if there is to be a clear and consist- 
ent policy for the marketing of St. Lawrence 
power in the public interest. 

The record before the Commission is clear 
that unless the usual safeguards provided by 
Congress are made effective, the energy gen- 
erated by this development on the St. Law- 
rence will be turned over at the bus bar to 
the private utility companies without appro- 
priate protection of the needs of over 
4,000,000 domestic, rural, and commercial 
consumers in New York State and of public 
agencies, cooperatives, and consumers gen- 
erally throughout the Northeast. 

This elimination of congressional juris- 
diction over the marketing of the power 
might be partially remedied, however, if the 
Commission agrees with me that the St. 
Lawrence power project is essentially a Fed- 
eral project and appropriately conditions 
the license. It should be made clear that 
before construction or operation of the proj- 
ect is authorized, the power authority must 
first agree to accept those conditions and 
waives any right to challenge the conditions 
at a later time. 

The application of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York indicates its desire 
to make power available to adjacent States 
within economic transmission distance and 
states the intention to prefer domestic and 
rural consumers. But when the detailed and 
specific program which the authority has 
presented is considered, it is sadly and mani- 
festly clear that the present plan of the 
authority is in direct conflict with the plan 
it presented for public development and 
transmission of St. Lawrence power from 
1931 to 1950, and that it rejects the prin- 
ciple safeguards Congress has heretofore 
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provided for utilization of hydroelectric 
power resources. 

The State of New York enacted the first 
State Power Authority Act in 1931 after re- 
peated recommendations by Governors Smith 
and Roosevelt. The authority consistently 
recommended public development of St. 
Lawrence-Niagara power and public trans- 
mission of power to load centers, with 
preference to public bodies and cooperatives, 
until Governor Dewey appointed a new board 
Fi i peta to control the authority in March 
1950. ; 

The New York State Power Authority by 
its then chairman, Maj. Gen. Francis B. 
Wiiby, presented evidence before the Hatch 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on February 20, 1946, that 
as far back as December 31, 1931, “the power 
authority reported to the governor that, un- 
der existing conditions, one corporation 
occupied a peculiarly advantageous position 
in bidding for the distribution of St. Law- 
rence power and that, therefore the salu- 
tary force of competition must be pro- 
vided * * * by the State itself.” On 
February 26, 1952, however, Chairman Burton 
of the power authority testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
the authority would plan to build no trans- 
mission lines for the delivery of the whole- 
sale power to load centers in New York and 
neighboring States, but would turn St. Law- 
rence power over to the utilities for trans- 
mission through lines owned or built by the 
private-utility companies and would deny 
preference to the municipal plants and to 
REA cooperatives, The authority plainly 
stated its intention to create a new precedent 
in the marketing of St. Lawrence-Niagara 
power, and asked that both these resources 
be exempted from the safeguard provisions 
spelled out in section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. 

In his testimony before this Commission's 
presiding trial examiner on December 9, 1952, 
the chairman of the authority stated that 
he will attempt to achieve transmission 
through the existing system and is opposed 
to what he calls the Federal-type preference 
for public and municipal agencies and coop- 
eratives. 

Also, on March 6, 1946, the New York State 
Power Authority, through its then chairman, 
General Wilby, submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations a joint 
recommendation signed by General Wilby 
and the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army Corps of Engineers, revising an earlier 
joint recommendation. In the 1946 joint 
recommendation, the power authority agreed 
that, in the event it were to operate the St. 
Lawrence power project subject to approval 
by the Congress, it would undertake to con- 
struct, acquire, maintain, and operate trans- 
mission lines and to serve municipalities, 
other public bodies, and electrical distribu- 
tion cooperatives within economic trans- 
mission distance of the project with the same 
type of preference as they are now accorded 
under various Federal laws. 

At page 831 of the transcript of testimony 
taken on December 9, 1952, before this Com- 
mission’s presiding trial examiner, Chairman 
Burton admitted that this plan had the con- 
currence of the power authority in 1946, 
but said that he believes that the granting 
of a Federal-type preference to municipali- 
ties and cooperatives is unsound. He agreed 
that under the New York State law he is 
required to grant a preference to an individ- 
ual domestic or rural consumer who could 
take the energy directly from the bus bar, 
but said that if they were to band together 
into a nonprofit cooperative—the only way 
in which it would be possible or practical 
for them to engage in the distribution of 
energy—they are no longer entitled to a 
preference. On page 834 of the transcript 
appears what is to me a perfectly amazing 
but nevertheless revealing statement by the 
chairman; “How are the people of the State 
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of New York and the people of the north- 
eastern region going to enjoy the benefits— 
of St. Lawrence power—if you drain them 
off for public uses?” Who are these people 
whom Chairman Burton desires to protect 
against the public? 

“Chairman Wilby, felt the assertion of pub- 
lic rights of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence on behalf of the people of the State 
of New York has not been directed against 
the Federal Government but against a power- 
ful combination of utility corporations and 
promoters which has sought for years to 
obtain control of this heritage. 

In view of the record before the Commis- 
sion it is perfectly clear that if millions of 
consumers in New York and other States 
are to get the benefits from development of 
this great resource, the safeguards hereto- 
fore provided by Congress in authorizing 
similar major projects should be maintained. 
The New York State Power Authority has 
indicated its willingness to accept a con- 
dition involving the allocation of energy to 
adjacent States under which the Federal 
Power Commission would resolve disagree- 
ments as to the quantity of energy subject 
to interstate sale. This condition would be 
wholly inadequate to provide esesntial safe- 
guards governing construction of facilities, 
building of transmission lines, and the con- 
trol of resale rates at which energy would 
be sold to consumers. 

The entity operating our share of the 
power project in behalf of the United States 
should be required to sell to municipalities 
and other public agencies and cooperatives 
energy generated by the facilities on terms 
no less favorable than the terms upon which 
such entities might purchase that energy 
if the St. Lawrence facilities were operated 
directly by the United States under the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, rather than by an agent 
of the United States under an order of ap- 
proval by the International Joint Commis- 
sion. Also, the condition should require the 
authority to assure the delivery of power to 
such preference customers either through 
arrangements for wheeling the power over 
private lines or through the authority's con- 
struction of transmission lines (including 
those which interconnect between projects 
and major load centers) whichever would 
make the power available at the lowest rates, 

Without such a condition, the power au- 
thority’s willingness to accept a condition 
involving the allocation of energy to ad- 
jacent States is meaningless in terms of its 
new marketing policy. The entire output of 
the St. Lawrence project will be effectually 
pooled with the energy of the interconnected 
systems. Just what an allocation of, say, 
60,000 kilowatts to Vermont would mean, 
without any preference to public or coopera- 
tive systems, of which there are a number in 
that State, will certainly be a complicated 
thing to work out. 

Surely this is no time to revise the tested 
and tried Federal policies for the utilization 
of our water resources, policies which had 
their beginnings, I might add, in the Repub- 
lican administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The question of how hydroelec- 
tric sites were to be developed was debated 
actively by the Congress of the United States 
as far back as the early 1890's. Preference for 
the acquisition of hydroelectric power by 
municipalities and other public agencies was 
first enacted into law in the Reclamation Act 
of 1906. It was followed in the Raker Act of 
1913 and again clearly enunciated in the 
Federal Water Power Act, of 1920. It is un- 
der a similar provision of the Federal Power 
Act, as amended in 1940, that the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York itself now 
asserts its right to a preference in the instant 
application, while denying the soundness of 
the preference to cooperatives, municipali- 
ties, and other public bodies. 

In the early days of hydroelectric develop- 
ment, electric distributing cooperatives were 
virtually unknown. As these cooperatives 


developed and grew, however, they were in- 
cluded in the preference provisions of con- 
gressional legislation, and the attitude of the 
Congress toward preference acquisition for 
public bodies and cooperatives was made 
clear in the Boulder Canyon Act of 1929, the 
TVA Act of 1933, the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936, the Bonneville Act of 1937, the Fort 
Peck Act of 1938, the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, and the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
The Federal preference clause was enacted 
partly to prevent the wholesale power from 
being dumped at the bus bar to private power 
monopolists who usually enjoy a preference 
position by having their lines already there or 
by being able to build them there first. In 
this age of far-flung interconnected power 
systems capable of providing wholesale power 
at a cost lower than that of small independ- 
ent generating stations, municipalities and 
cooperatives which desire to obtain power are 
often severely handicapped economically un- 
less they can obtain this power at costs com- 
parable with those of a well-run intercon- 
nected system. 

I have complete faith in the competitive 
system as a means of assuring the American 
people the lowest possible costs. We must 
recognize, however, that in the field of elec- 
tric-power supply, when we are dealing with 
a natural monopoly, the ordinary competitive 
methods of price determination do not ap- 
ply. The principle that private-power mo- 
nopolies should not be left free to dictate 
monopoly rates to consumers has been in- 
voked in the regulation of utility rates by 
almost every State in the Union. The State 
public service commissions, which have been 
given the responsibility of rate regulation, 
have not always had available competitive 
standards to apply in the setting of appro- 
priate rates and they have groped, none too 
happily, in their efforts to translate costs 
into prices. 

The President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission found a considerable body of 
evidence, which I believe this Commission 
cannot ignore, to the effect that the market- 
ing policies of the Federal Government with 
its preference provisions has had a salutary 
effect on the level of electric rates in the 
regions in which it has been operative. In 
those areas of the country in which public 
agencies and cooperatives are assured of 
preference for public power, they have been 
able to buy power from private companies at 
rates a little more than half as high as the 
rates private companies charge for similar 
petit in areas where Federal projects do not 
exist. 

The yardstick which develops as a result 
of the availability of a preference to public 
agencies and cooperatives would similarly 
tend to reduce the rates charged by private 
companies for the wholesale purchase of 
power by these agencies in the northeastern 
region of the United States. As this Commis- 
sion is aware, wholesale-power rates are not 
regulated in the State of New York. Without 
the competition possible through this type 
of preference, wholesale rates to public agen- 
cies and cooperatives would continue to be 
set by the unbridled action of the private- 
utility companies. 

There is no evidence before the Commis- 
sion that reduction of rates resulting from 
& preference to public agencies and coopera- 
tives would in any way injure the five major 
private power companies now operating in 
the State of New York. Analysis of the fi- 
nancial record of power companies which 
have been charging rural electric cooperatives 
lower rates for wholesale power or which are 
the predominant companies in the areas in 
which a preference for hydroelectric energy 
is available to these cooperatives, reveals, 
according to the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission in its 1950 report, that 
throughout the period from 1937 to 1950, 
these companies have consistently enjoyed 
satisfactory earnings and profits. Their an- 
nual rates of return have, in general, been 
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above the level which regulatory commissions 
have considered fair and reasonable and have 
compared favorably with the average for the 
United States as a whole. 

In the region to be served by the proposed 
St. Lawrence power project, 125 municipali- 
ties own their own systems. They service 
some 300,000 customers in an area with a 
population of approximately 1,000,000 people, 
In reports and testimony submitted at con- 
gressional hearings by the Federal Power 
Commission, it has repeatedly been shown 
that New York and the Northeast generally 
pay much higher rates for power, for domes- 
tic, rural, and commercial use, in comparison 
with other areas served by major Federal 
power projects. It has also been shown that 
a low-rate load building policy results in 
more stable profits, for the private utility in- 
dustry itself, as well as for important indus- 
tries in the Northeast supplying electrical 
machinery and appliances. The purpose of 
the preference policy has been to enhance 
the inadequate bargaining power of the small 
customer in dealing with the private com- 
pany. It has been in the best American tra- 
dition of inducing competition in a free-en- 
terprise system and it has had a wholesale 
effect in making reasonably priced energy 
available to the greatest number of people. 

Across the Nation, where the congressional 
policy of preference to public bodies and co- 
operatives has been available, these agencies 
have absorbed only about one-third of the 
power marketed from Federal power projects. 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York has come before this Commission as a 
preference applicant. It does not claim un- 
soundness for this preference or the con- 
gressional enactment which permits it to do 
so, yet it does claim unsoundness for the ex- 
tension of that preference to other public 
bodies. Chairman Burton says that the 
State Power Authority should have a prefer- 
ence because after all Niagara and St. Law- 
rence are assets of the people and the State 
is an agency of the people. So, might I add, 
are the 125 municipalities which own their 
own power systems and so are the 38 rural 
electrification cooperatives which operate in 
the area. 

I have been given to understand that some 
of the members of the Commission's staff 
question the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate the distribution of 
St. Lawrence power by a licensee because of 
the language of section 19 of the Federal 
Power Act. Yet, some of these same mem- 
bers of the staff say that they can condition 
the license with respect to the important 
matter of allocation of energy to the sister 
States. They say it is unnecessary further 
to condition the license with respect to other 
conditions of distribution to the adjacent 
States because the Federal Power Commis- 
sion might act under section 20 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. If this be assumed, it is dif- 
ficult to see why other safeguards might not 
be provided under the same section of the 
act. Without attempting to resolve this is- 
sue of legal interpretation, however, I ask 
this Commission to look very closely at the 
whole question of insuring adequate safe- 
guards for power consumers in the Northeast 
before rendering its decision. 

In considering questions of legal authority, 
the Commission should also look closely at 
the question of whether or not the exchange 
of notes between the Governments of the 
United States and Canada, along with the 
joint application to the International Joint 
Commission, may constitute an agreement 
requiring approval of the Congress or at least 
ratification by the Senate. Also, in review- 
ing its conclusions reached in December 1950, 
the Commission should look very Carefully 
at the question of whether the declaration 
of policy in section 1001 of the New York 
Power Authority Act is not in basic conflict 
with the recapture provision of the Federal 
Power Act despite the opinion of New York's 
attorney general, 
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Should the Commission have any doubt 
as to its authority to impose necessary con- 
ditions appropriate to this gigantic interna- 
tional project, I feel certain that the Com- 
mission will take no action that would by- 
pass the Congress in the exercise of its un- 
doubted constitutional power to provide ade- 
quate safeguards governing the development 
of these international waters. The approval 
of the project, without such safeguards and 
conditions, would divest the people of the 
United States of control over one of our 
greatest natural resources. It would sanc- 
tion an entirely new program and set a 
deadly precedent to turn over St. Lawrence 
power at the bus ‘bar for exploitation and 
sale by private utilities. This would be in 
complete disregard of congressionally ap- 
proved policies as well as the conservation 
and public-power policies consistently up- 
held by the people of the State of New York 
since the administration of Governor Smith. 

The entity designated to carry out our 
international agreements and understand- 
ings in respect to the St. Lawrence River 


should obviously insure the same benefits to - 


public agencies, municipalities, cooperatives, 
and consumers generally in New York and 
the Northwest as are already being enjoyed 
in other areas of this country. It would, 
indeed, be a shocking reversal of Congres- 
sional policy if the United States share of 
the power from the St. Lawrence—and later 
from the Niagara—should be turned over to 
monopoly distribution by private interests, 
while the Canadian share of the power from 
these same rivers is publicly developed and 
transmitted under legislation enacted by 
Canada and the Province of Ontario, at a 
fraction of the rates charged to consumers 
in New York State. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an informative article by 
Mr. Clarence B. Randall on the subject of 
the Schuman plan, which has been ap- 
plauded by many people in the United 
States as being the tool with which to 
achieve political and economic unity in 
Europe. Mr. Randall, who is president 
of the Inland Steel Co., raises some very 
serious questions about the plan, 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Randall says that the 
Schuman plan is a challenge to the new- 
born European coal-steel authority to 
use its powers on behalf of competitive 
capitalism. His fear is that it is a gi- 
gantic cartel and will not do the job that 
it is intended to do. The article follows: 
[From Barron’s magazine of November 17, 

1952] 

THE SCHUMAN PLAN—AN AMERICAN STEEL 
EXECUTIVE MEASURES ITS ECONOMIC PITFALLS 
(By Clarence B. Randall) 

Where are the Americans who have studied 
the Schuman plan? 

Actually, I was pitchforked into this sub- 
ject by accident myself, without any previous 
experience in European affairs or background 
of thinking on international problems, but 
now that I have examined it somewhat and 
have sensed some of its implications,- I am 


dismayed that so few people on this side of 
the Atlantic find it challenging. 

Whether in the press, or in industry, or in 
government, we Americans have greeted this 
new coal and steel community with a shrug 
of apathy, and a brief round of inarticulate 
applause. We have swallowed at one gulp 
the suggestion that this is the first glorious 
step toward European unity, have given the 
project a quick and perfunctory blessing, 
and then dismissed it from our minds and 
gone back to work, 

A halo shines about the heads of the men 
who have conceived it, and those who now 
support it, and this celestial light glows so 
brightly that it is considered an act of heresy 
to look beneath and ask searching questions 
as to what manner of things lie in the unex- 
plored shadows. 

Because I have made it my business re- 
cently to ask such questions, I have exposed 
myself to the charge that I am opposed to 
the unification of Europe. Nothing could 
be further from my purpose. I merely be- 
lieve that our Government should know why 
it is doing what it is, and be sure that its 
policy is supported by an informed public 
opinion created by full debate of the issues. 
That is not the situation today, however. 

To come to grips with the basic philo- 
sophic questions that are raised by the Schu- 
man plan, no detailed knowledge of its com- 
plex documents is required. In fact, right 
there lies the source of much of our apathy. 
Commentators and analysts have tried to 
wade wearily through the provisions of the 
treaty, and to understand the functions of 
the various institutions, such as the High 
Authority, the Special Council of Ministers, 
the Common Assembly, the Consultative 
Committee, and the Court of Justice, and 
have abandoned the effort before they have 
reached the hard core of the substance, 

The thing to do first is to stand off and 
take a long look at the project merely as 
a revolutionary new idea, or, shall I say, 
ideal. After that may come the detailed 
study of the documentation, but when that 
is done the doubts and perplexities that 
arose upon the long look will not be re- 
solved. The proton of this atom is vague- 
ness, and there remains to the end an inner 
and irreducible uncertainty that radiates ap- 
prehension. 

Painted with broad strokes of the brush, 
here is the picture. Six nations have by 
treaty pooled their coal and steel industries. 
The term is for 50 years. Those nations are 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, and Italy. In some of the countries 
coal had been nationalized, but not in all. 
With certain unimportant exceptions, steel, 
on the other hand, had forever been proudly 
and aggressively in the realm of free enter- 
prise. 

To'this new community, as it is now called, 
each nation has surrendered a part of its 
sovereignty. The executive branch, called 
the High Authority, consisting of nine well- 
chosen and able men, having Jean Monnet, 
of France, as its presiding officer, has estab- 
lished its seat in the city of Luxemburg, and 
has begun to function. Its decree must be 
obeyed in the constituent countries regard- 
less of what their own laws may be. It has 
the power to tax. It will attempt to create 
a single market for coal and steel within the 
six: countries by eliminating tariffs and other 
trade barriers. It will control expansion 
programs and may forbid investments pro- 
posed by private companies, in order that 
production may be rationalized, whatever 
that may mean. If it conceives that an 
emergency exists, it may proclaim the mod- 
ern counterpart of our depression-born Blue 
Eagle codes, and fix prices, assign quotas, and 
allocate markets, It is a supranational state. 
It can become supranational socialism. 

To appreciate to the full the music of a 
symphony, one should know something about 
the composer; so to evaluate the Schuman 
plan one should form an opinion concerning 
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the creative genius who brought it into being. 
His name is Jean Monnet, a Frenchman who 
has never entered the political arena but who 
today is probably the most powerful man in 
Europe. No man less daring could have con- 
ceived it during the postwar period of de- 
spair; no man less determined could have 
surmounted so many obstacles; no man less 
adroit could have engineered the political 
compromises upon which it rests. 

Suave of manner, soft of voice, speaking 
English as easily as he does French because of 
long residence in our country, M. Monnet is 
one of the most captivating men I have ever 
been privileged to meet. And few even 
among his enemies doubt his spirit of dedica- 
tion to the public welfare. 

But whether the policies he now pursues 
in his fanatical zeal for European unification 
lead toward ultimate socialism or guarantee 
the continued existence of free enterprise, 
no man can tell. I doubt if even he knows, 
and I am sorry to have to say that I am 
afraid the question is not foremost in his 
thoughts. 

In discussing the plan, the first question 
which a thoughtful American must ask is: 
“Why is the United States in Europe at all?” 
Before this or any other specific program can 
be evaluated, some bench mark of universal 
validity must be established against which 
each of our European adventures, including 
support of the Schuman plan, may be meas- 
ured. This has not been done by the Con- 
gress, by the State Department, nor, in my 
judgment, by any of those who have followed 
in the steps of General Marshall and Paul 
Hoffman. 

Of this much I am confident: Insofar as 
the present state of public opinion is con- 
cerned the American people are not prepared 
to support any program in Europe that is not 
directly related to our own security. 

Moreover, we should have a standard by 
which to determine when our job is done, 
Not only must we know what our objective 
is, but we must also have the intelligence 
and character to make up our minds that it 
has been achieved. No one in our Govern- 
ment seems to have had the courage to do 
that yet. s 

Then, when it has been determined that a 
particular project should be supported, there 
remains the further question of whether the 
United States may properly retain control or 
supervision over the expenditure of our funds 
by another sovereign power. In other words, 
may we properly attach conditions to our 
grant which will change or limit the inter- 
nal economy or social climate of another 
country? 

After considerable soul-searching, I have 
come to the conclusion that we may not 
properly do this. It is both wrong and dan- 
gerous for us to tell any European country 
what it must do about anything, even though 
it is the recipient of our dollars. We may 
withhold aid from something of which we 
disapprove, but we may not with our dollars 
buy the right to dictate to other governments 
and peoples, 

We Americans are not the sole custodians 
of human wisdom. A proper sense of humil- 
ity would suggest that we try to determine 
our own destiny, and permit other peoples to 
determine theirs. 

Long-suffering American taxpayers who are 
footing the bills may regard this as a bad 
answer to the charge that our money is 
being poured down a rat hole, but I can- 
not accept the concept of America as the 
world’s dictator. We entered world affairs 
to unseat dictators, and it would be tragic 
irony if we now reversed that role and be- 
gan to impose our will on others. 

When I apply these principles to the 
Schuman plan, I feel concerned. United 
States policy toward the plan is developing. 
The first step, which was to transfer respon- 
sibility from the State Department to the- 
Mutual Security Administration, would seem 
to be both right and necessary. 
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But the second step which we have taken 
is a serious commitment in policy. We have 
appointed a mission to the High Authority, 
and named an acting chief. 

Now on what theory could that have been 
done, other than that we are going to tell 
Europe what to do, and attach conditions, to 
our dollars? We were not signatories to the 
treaty. Only six nations joined in creating 
this new entity, and the United States was 
not one of them. Our appearance in Luxem- 
burg, therefore, is open to no other inter- 
pretation than that we intend to breathe 
down the necks of the nine members of the 
High Authority as they carry on their de- 
liberations. When I inquired as to what 
the duties of our new acting chief of mission 
would be, I was told that he was there to 
observe, but when I asked what he would 
do if he observed something that he did not 
like, I withdrew the question because I was 
creating embarrassment. 

One thing is certain. If we are to have 
a mission at all, we must have a good one, 
If we are committed to exercising influence, 
we must do so in a manner consistent with 
the ideals and the ways of life of the Ameri- 
can people. The United States is not yet 
committed to socialism, and may God grant 
that she never shall be. The men who are 
to bear this great responsibility must there- 
fore be those who hold deep convictions that 
the climate of free enterprise, within which 
we carry on production, is worthy of pres- 
ervation. They must not be men with the 
fanatical fire of social adventure in their 
eyes, who think of this as political experi- 
mentation on a cosmic scale to which the 
production of coal and steel are purely co- 
incidental. 

The next hurdle, however, has not yet been 
crossed and there is time for the American 
people to rouse themselves to the danger 
that is involved and to express themselves 
decisively against it; it is the demand that 
surely will come, that the United States ad- 
vance a large sum of tax-paid money, say 
$200,000,000, to the High Authority as work- 
ing capital. Technically, it is truthful to 
say that no such request has yet been made, 
for the new organization was not in being 
until September 10, but everyone knows that 
Jean Monnet came over to Washington in 
the late summer to open informal discussions 
on the subject, and that upon his return 
to France he created the impression that he 
had received encouragement. 

In my opinion, the use of American dollars 
for this purpose would be a colossal blunder 
on the part of our Government. It would be 
bad economics, bad morals, and bad inter- 
national politics. Bad economics in that it 
would begin 50 years of subsidy by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer for an important segment of 
foreign industry from which there would be 
no turning back. Bad morals in that it 
would give a false stature and security to 
this revolutionary new superstate which it 
does not in fact possess in terms of support 
by the governed. And bad international 
politics in that it selects for preferential con- 
sideration only six of a much larger nunrber 
of countries to whom we are already extend- 
ing aid, and invites all sorts of new group- 
ings in other areas, or other industries in the 
same area, all of which with equal justice 
might demand subsidy. 

This is Europe's own social and political 
experiment, not ours. If it wins success, 
and confounds its critics, that must be 
Europe’s triumph, not ours. If anything, 
it must be supergovernment of Europeans, 
for Europeans, and by Europeans. 

It could be argued, of course, that the 
Schuman plan should have all-out American 
support when measured against the first 
bench mark I have suggested, namely that 
of our own security, since it is a long step 
forward toward European unity. Congress 

. has affirmatively directed MSA to seek that 
end, and unity has been the shibboleth em- 
ployed to silence all questions about the new 


community. But Congress surely did not in- 
tend to direct that unity be purchased re- 
gardless of cost, and it would be prudent to 
inquire searchingly as to what has been 
given up, or what may yet be lost, through 
the creation of this new authority. 

The quid and the quo must be weighed 
against each other. 

If Europe's hopes for free enterprise and 
the competitive market economy are to be 
given up in exchange, then the price to be 
paid is too high. Those are the cornerstones 
of our own economy upon whose strength the 
entire free world depends in its fight to pre- 
serve freedom, and they must not be lost 
for Europe no matter how worthy the deal. 
The production of coal and steel are basic 
in defense, and the link to security is direct 
and immediate. 

To be fair it must be said that nothing has 
yet occurred which is a move toward social- 
ism, and that the nine able men who con- 
stitute the High Authority are aware of the 
danger, but it is the uncertainty of the future 
that is the hampering factor now. Five years 
is a long time in political affairs, to say noth- 
ing of 50, and paralysis through fear of the 
unknown is rapidly setting in. When fear 
attacks investors and managers, private en- 
terprise slows steadily down into stagnation. 
Our system of production thrives on hope, 
and cannot grow under threats. European 
steel producers have long struggled with the 
bureaucracy of their own countries, but here 
is a new agency made up mostly of foreigners, 
which has the power to determine whether a 
proposed expansion program may or may not 
be carried out, to control the supply of raw 
materials, and to fix prices, after declaring an 
emergency. 

It has the power to remove protective trade 
barriers, but can it remove the circumstance 
that required the protection? Luxemburg 
vis-à-vis Germany is an example of this. 
Luxemburg’s labor costs are higher than 
those in Germany because the social charges 
imposed by the government are higher, and 
its rail rates are higher because those in Ger- 
many are subsidized. To remove protection 
and let Germans enter those markets nor- 
mally enjoyed by Luxemburg, without 
equalizing those costs, would merely transfer 
Luxemburg prosperity to Germany unfairly, 
yet rail and truck freight rates for coal and 
steel are integral parts of the whole rate 
structure in each country, as they would be 
here under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Also, each nation has its own fabric 
of compulsory social charges for pensions, 
health services, and the like which apply to 
all industry, not just these two. Shall this 
new authority, therefore, extend its own 
power and set out to regulate all traffic prob- 
lems and all social charges within the six 
countries in order to equalize costs to steel» 
and coal producers? 4 

And if we grant that the High Authority 
possesses both the wisdom and the will ac- 
tually to remove the trade barriers that gen- 
erations of nationalistic parliaments have 
imposed, in order that a single market may 
be created for these two basic commodities, 
what shall they do about the impingement 
of their decrees upon the rights of nations 


. not signatories to the treaty? Without 


doubt each of the six countries is involved 
in a tangled fabric of commercial agreements 
all over the world that contain the “most 
favored nations clause.” When France, 
therefore, is ordered to receive Belgian steel 
without duty, does that automatically re- 
quire her to receive British or Japanese steel 
duty-free also? The answer to that question 
might be very important in terms of prospec- 
tive future earnings to a particular pro- 
ducer and bear very directly on whether it 
could raise risk capital for further expan- 
sion. Or suppose that an American corpora- 
tion has licensed a Belgian company to pro- 
duce a patented specialty steel, but forbidden 
it to sell in Italy where another company 
holds a similar license? Is that a trade bar- 
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rier with which the High Authority can or 
should concern itself? 

I do not for a moment suggest that the 
high-minded and intelligent men who pres- 
ently constitute the High Authority will not 
attack these and similar thorny questions 
with vigor and singleness of purpose but I 
do say that, until satisfactory answers are 
given, prudent private management and 
prudent private investors will wait and see. 
Yet production is what General Ridgway 
needs most urgently. Wait and see is not 
good enough for him, and if private owner- 
ship hesitates, politicians will raise the cry 
that selfish private interests have failed the 
public, and that government must take over, 
the new supranational type of government. 
Thus another step will be taken down the 
Socialist road. 

In addition to such universal problems, 
each of the six countries has some special 
difficulty of its own. Take Belgium, for 
example. The steel producers there urgently 
need markets. They are barred off from 
nearly all of their traditional customer areas 


` because soft currency countries can't buy 


from solvent ones. That is a rather tragic 
reward for being thrifty and courageous, but 
there it is. Belgium embraced the Schuman 
plan in the hope that the new single market 
would solve her dilemma, but I can't for the 
life of me see how removing trade barriers 
will in itself give France the wherewithal to 
buy Belgian steel. It seems to me that the 
whole question of payments and the conver- 
tibility of currencies would have to be solved 
first, and I am wondering whether the High 
Authority, finding this to be true, will ex- 
tend its own power so as to take over that 
vast and all but insolvable problem, 

M. Monnet’s own daring would go that far, 
I am very sure. He made that clear when 
the Council of Ministers met for the first 
time around the middle of September. The 
first item on the agenda, which he submitted 
to them, had nothing whatever to do with 
either coal or steel; it was the demand for 
the appointment of a committee to draft a 
plan for the integration of Europe. Nothing 
could more definitely have proclaimed that 
the objectives of those who have created 
this new community are political, and not 
industrial or economic. But, on the other 
hand, nothing could have been better cal- 
culated to increase the dismay and uneasi- 
ness prevailing in private management cir- 
cles. They had naively supposed that the 
new High Authority would direct its first 
interest to their problems, and to the 
answering of their legitimate questions, but 
they found that international politics came 
first. 

But of all the questions, Great Britain 
and what to do about her tops the list. She 
was not a signatory to the treaty. The Labor 
government fumbled into a rejection of the 
invitation, and the Conservatives have not 
been much better at making up their minds. 
For want of something better to do they 
have appointed a mission to the High Au- 
thority, and a very good one it is, which has 
already taken up its residence in Luxem<- 
burg. 

But what sort of a new entity is this com- 
munity? Is it in fact a superstate with 
which other sovereigns enter into diplomatic 
relations? Will they now appoint a minister 
to be resident in London? Or Washington, 
for that matter? And how did it come to 
pass that M. Monnet, as an individual, in- 
vited the English to appoint a mission, late 
in August, some weeks before the High Au- 
thority came into being on September 10? 
Suppose, as may well be true, that some 
present member of that distinguished body 
believes that step to have been unwise? 
What can he do about it? Nothing, of 
course, and my trouble is that I am expecting 
to find logic in international affairs, thus 
betraying my amateur standing. 

Some think Britain is behaving as though 
she wished to enjoy the benefits of the 
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Schuman plan without shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities, but that is an unfair reflec- 
tion upon the ability and integrity of the 
capable officials who have the matter in hand. 
Britain’s problems are very real. The ex- 
port of coal to the Continent is vital to her 
economy, and she must know what the pol- 
icy of distribution is to be. Yet her commit- 
ments for preferential trade within the Com- 
monwealth make it unthinkable that she can 
go the full length of letting the High Au- 
thority determine her trade practices. In 
fact, it is unthinkable that she should sur- 
render sovereignty, yet that is the sine qua 
. non for M. Monnet. 

And what of the other nations of Europe? 
Swedish iron ore is vital both to the Ruhr 
and to England, and to a lesser extent to 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg. I feel 
very sure that the Swedish iron-ore industry, 
which is half private and half government 
in ownership, shrewdly managed and solvent 
beyond words, is not going to let nine for- 
eigners in Luxemburg tell it to whom or 
upon what terms it shall distribute. Nor do 
I think that the Swiss will permit those men 
to dictate the terms upon which they will 
buy steel. And Austria has the healthy be- 
ginnings of a steel industry that could make 
a good deal of trouble if it pursues its own 
way. No one, of course, knows the present 
answers to such questions, yet they must 
be answered if private ownership and man- 
agement are to plunge confidently ahead as 
General Ridgway must wish them to do. 

Then over and above all questions, the 
board of directors of a European company 
must wonder what the character and policies 
of the High Authority will be 15 or 25 years 
from now. States evolve, and so do super- 
states. They are never static. And super- 
states such as this are just one step further 
removed from contact with the people. 
Superbureaucrats would be less responsive to 
the force of public opinion, and much more 
difficult to dislodge. 

Who knows what the trend of the future 
will be in the constituent countries in terms 
of the social spectrum, whether veering 
toward socialism or preserving free enter- 
prise and the market economy? Who knows 
in particular what the future of Germany 
will be like? Should Germany go completely 
Socialist, the High Authority would be a per- 
fect medium for her to impose her way of 
life on freedom-loving and strongly individ- 
ualistic Belgium and Luxemburg. In other 
words, a single market could be transformed 
by unscrupulous men into a single field for 
the spread of the Socialist contagion. Men 
bearing large responsibilities in European 
companies must surely weigh such factors 
before they commit their enterprises to new 
plans for expansion, which our program of 
mutual defense so insistently demands. 
` Because I have tried in rather forthright 
fashion to spell out the difficulties that lie 
ahead for the Schuman plan, and the new 
problems which it may have created, it might 
be thought that I have a feeling of hostility 
toward it and toward the men who are now 
guiding its destinies. The exact opposite, 
however, is true. I do sense to the full the 
tremendous importance of drawing Europe 
together in a new atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and of trying to heal the age- 
old wounds between France and Germany. 
And I do admire and respect the spirit of 
dedication with which the nine men of the 
High Authority are facing up to their tasks. 
But I deplore loose thinking, whether in 
business or international politics, and I sus- 
pect that the six nations have embarked 
upon an awesome new undertaking that has 
not been thought through in all its implica- 
tions. 

As to the United States, I am sure that is 
so. In fact, I am led to wonder whether 
the world can be made to advance by social 
revolution, or whether the slow pedestrian 
process of social evolution may not after all 
be more effective, 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a remarkable address delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., in 
Gary, Ind., at a Pulaski Day dinner; 

THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


I suppose that if most of us were asked 
abruptly just what we mean by freedom, we 
would have some difficulty in finding the 
right words. Thomas a Kempis, the monk 
who wrote that great spiritual classic, The 
Imitation of Christ, said that he would rather 
feel compunction than know its definition. 
And I think all of us have the same atti- 
tude toward freedom. The important thing 
is to be free; it is not so pressing that we 
be able to discourse on the meaning of free- 
dom. In fact we are at our most freemen 
when we don't consciously think about it. 

Freedom is like health; while we are en- 
joying it we don’t give too much thought to 
it. It is when we are sick and ailing that 
we become preoccupied with the whole idea 
of just what it means to be healthy. Men 
in prison are obsessed with liberty because 
they are behind bars and can’t enjoy it. 
Imprisoned, they become bitterly aware of 
what a precious thing freedom is. So ordi- 
narily, I don't suppose that we would talk 
much about freedom, we would be too busy 
enjoying it. But these aren't ordinary times. 
Millions, yes hundreds of millions, of men 
in this world we live in, good men with a 
taste for, and a right to, freedom are en- 
slaved. They are obsessed with freedom be- 
cause it has disappeared from their meetings, 
their press, their churches, and their govern- 
ment; freedom is gone from their lives, and 
they languish like people stricken with a 
grave illness, looking to the day when they 
will be vigorous again. And the rest of us, 
who are free, are forced, in the face of the 
monstrous slave systems of modern political 
life, gratefully to count our own blessings of 
liberty and to work with all our might and 
main to keep the idea of freedom alive in 
the world, to keep the idea of freedom burn- 
ing in the hearts of men and women who 
have been cruelly robbed of their liberty. 
Who, I ask you, who is there but the free 
themselves to keep the torch of liberty held 
aloft? 

I am going to talk about freedom itself 
today, and I would ask you to bear with me 
while we take a good look at just what it 
means to be a freeman. Of course we hear 
a great deal about freedom. But today let 
us look beyond the facile slogans and polit- 
ical oratory. Let us try to grasp, however 
dimly, the meaning in those simple words: 
“I am a freeman.” 

I imagine that if, by some miracle we 
could put this question to a group of men 
and women in the Poland which is so dear 
to all of us, they would not be long in 
answering. ‘Thunderously they would pro- 
claim their answer to us who are gathered in 
this hall. “You ask us what freedom is? It 
is the scene right before your eyes. Here 
is a bishop standing before you and speaking 
to you and saying what he believes to be 
true. No one has ordered him to say what 
he is saying. No one has ordered you to 
listen. He speaks without fear, as you listen 
without fear. No terrible reprisals will be 
visited upon you for gathering together 
here, upon you for listening to what is said, 
nor upon him for saying what he believes to 
be true. None of you need have any ap- 
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prehensions. “That,” it seems to us they 
would say, “is freedom.” 

Thus, I suspect, would go the answer from 
modern Poland to the question of what is 
freedom. And we would have toagree. This 
hall is charged with freedom—freedom of 
conscience, freedom of religion, freedom of 
opinion, freedom of expression. We do not 
have to go to dictionaries looking for the 
meaning of freedom; we need only to stop, to 
look at ourselves, to listen to ourselves. 
Freedom, ladies and gentlemen, is this: It is 
me standing here talking to you; you listen- 
ing—none of us with any fear that our meet- 
ing will be suddenly closed, that I will be 
dragged off to a dungeon, or threatened that 
if I say this or that, I can expect a terrible 
fate; no fear that you will be persecuted be- 
cause you venture to listen to what I have to 
say. We are seeking the truth, and we are 
willing to give it our loyalty when we know 
it. That is freedom. 

Yes, I imagine that what we enjoy here 
would seem like a taste of Heaven to the 
millions of good men enslaved behind the 
iron curtain. : 

Let us, then, before we begin to talk about 
freedom as an idea, feel it as a reality in our 
own lives—here and now. This meeting is 
more than a talk about freedom; it is free- 
dom. We are not merely expressing a concept 
of freedom; we are experiencing an act of 
freedom. And before we go on, let us thank 
God that this is so and resolve again to 
keep the ideal of freedom alive in the modern 
world. 

Freedom is more than a word. And I 
know that for you especially the words 
“iron curtain” are more than political by- 
words—they are rich in deep human per- 
sonal meaning, tragic meaning. Your 
friends, relatives, in many cases former 
neighbors and countrymen, are locked be- 
hind that curtain. The country that you 
love dearly because she stands like a mother 
in your life—the country that all of us love 
because she has been a glory of Christian 
civilization and through trials and tribula- 
tions a loyal, courageous, beautiful daughter 
of the church—the country that we love as 
Americans because from her, since our ear- 
liest days, have come great Americans and 
friends of American liberty—this country 
has been stricken, like so many of her neigh- 
bors, by the terrible plague of the twentieth 
century. We weep for Poland because Po- 
land is not free—and we know of no greater 
tragedy that could befall that dear land 
because we know of no country where free- 
dom is more devoutly honored or liberty 
more highly prized. When at meetings like 
this we talk of freedom, our minds turn 
naturally to those places where liberty has 
been banished and to our dear ones who 
are caught in the Communist trap to the 
nations where our brothers groan under the 
bond of tyranny. Our hearts are lifted with 
prayer and resolution, and we know that we 
will never rest content until their bond with 
slavery has been destroyed. 

We are involved, we Americans, in a cold 
war with the enemies of liberty. I shall 
not lecture you on the political or military 
aspects of that war. It is not my vocation, 
The world of politics and military strategy 
is preeminently the layman’s. But I am 
empowered to speak of freedom, and to speak 
with authority, because freedom is from 
God. 

Basically, we cannot discuss freedom with- 
out reference to religious thought. Leave 
God out of the picture and we have no claim 
on freedom, It is not accidental that when 
men lose their belief in God, they lose their 
belief in freedom. It is not accidental that 
slave camps and iron curtains are the tem- 
ples of Communist atheism. Belief in God 
and in freedom go hand in hand. 

The Christian religion is firmly based on 
the idea that God made man free. Without 
freedom, man would not be what he is but a 
helpless robot. Wherever we turn in the 
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field of religious thought, we keep coming 
up against this idea of man’s freedom—be- 
ginning with the story of the angels’ revolt 
and going right through the religious history 
of mankind. God made us free, made us 
capable of choosing good over evil. In a 
word, God made us free so that we could 
love the good with no compulsion hanging 
over us and prove to be worthy sons of our 
common Father, who freely chose to offer us 
eternal life. 

We have been told: “The truth shall make 
you free.” It is not when we choose evil over 
good that we are exercising the gift of lib- 
erty. Then we are abusing it. It is when 
we choose goodness over emptiness, when we 
give our love to that which is worthy of love; 
when we give our assent to that which is 
worthy of belief; when we do good and avoid 
evil, that we are at our freest. The saints 
in heaven are perfectly free because, with 
the magnificent clear vision that is theirs, 
they see truth in all its shining glory and 
are therefore unable to mistake it for any- 
thing less than the truth. They know clearly 
what is infinitely lovable and cannot pos- 
sibly mistake it for anything less than it is— 
therefore they choose it without hesitation. 
A French Catholic writer, George Barnanos, 
put it brilliantly when he said: “Hell is not 
to love anymore.” To be in hell is to be no 
longer capable of choosing good over evil. 
It is to be no longer capable of desiring 
goodness. There is. no freedom in hell be- 
cause there is no goodness there. 

This at the most profound level is what is 
meant by being free. "The truth shall make 
you free.” To be free, ultimately, means to 
exercise our God-given right to seek goodness 
and so to be united with the infinite being 
of God. In this life we are, of course, at 
liberty to choose evil over good; falsehood 
over truth; ugliness over beauty. But, when 
we do so, we are not exercising the precious 
gift of freedom. Freedom is not merely the 
absence of coercion and restraint—though 
this certainly is an essential note—but rather 
freedom is positive, dynamic. To say that 
God made us free is to say the greatest thing 
that can be said for human creation. It 
means we are so fashioned that we can love 
what is good, true, and beautiful because 
we choose to love them, by an act of our own 
will. Nature blindly obeys the laws of God. 
But on earth man alone can love God. That, 
if you think about it, is an exciting idea, 
and I hope you will not think it too remote 
from the real problems of our day, because 
it is not. 

I have gone over this basic notion of free- 
dom to strengthen you with the idea that 
freedom is a great deal more than the ab- 
sence of compulsion and to remind you that 
freedom is of God and from God. 

I am thinking now of men like the mar- 
tyred Polish Franciscan, Father Maximilian 
Kolbe. You know the story of this martyr 
to Hitler. A prisoner in a Nazi concentration 
camp, he deliberately chose to die as a host- 
age in order to take the place of the man 
the Nazi authorities had chosen to die. The 
intended victim was a young father with a 
growing family. Father Kolbe asked that he 
be sent to the death cell instead of this 
young man who was so dear to and needed 
by his family. Days later Father Kolbe— 
who may someday be a canonized saint—died 
of slow, deliberate starvation in his cell. 
He died a martyr but a happy man and, yes, 
in its deepest sense, a free man: because he 
chose—at that inaccessible depth where each 
man on earth remains complete master— 
to love. 

It is this basic notion of God-given free- 
dom—the ability to love—that undergirds all 
our political thinking in the Christian world. 
God has created us with the capacity to 
choose good over evil, truth over falsehood. 
To choose His own goodness over the false 
gods. And any man, any ruler, or clique of 
rulers, any government dares at its own risk 


to deprive men of that which God has given 
them. 

We speak of freedom of assembly, of 
speech, of religion, freedom of the press. 
All these freedoms are based on the idea that 
man is capable of choosing truth over false- 
hood, goodness over evil, beauty over ugliness. 

When men enjoy freedom of assembly it is 
with the idea that together they can agree 
to be guided by what they jointly accept as 
true. When governments no longer wish 
men to be guided by truth, they destroy free 
assembly. When rulers have reason to fear 
the truth, they prevent men from coming 
together to determine what the truth is and 
to act accordingly. The same is true for 
suppressions of freedom of speech and of 
the press. “The truth shall make you free,” 
and behind the iron curtain it is not free- 
dom so much as the truth itself which the 
enemies of liberty fear. Do they fear free- 
dom of religion because of religious poli- 
tical power or economic power? If so, why 
do they hound innocent, helpless little nuns 
who have no power in this world? No, they 
fear religion because from religion and faith 
men learn that they have a God-given right 
and duty to choose truth and goodness. 
That, my friends, is precisely what the totali- 
tarian masters don’t want them to choose. 

It is from religion and faith that men draw 
the courage to hold fast to the truth because 
they know that whatever is true is from God, 
who is the author of all truth. Such men 
are fearless because the great Lord of all is 
their strength and they drink deeply from 
the fountain of courage because they know, 
as faith teaches them, that what is good and 
true have absolute rights, which no strutting 
Caesar or tin-horn dictator can abrogate. 

These two ideas—truth and freedom—go 
hand in hand. One without the other is 
meaningless. And without God, man loses 
his claim on both of them. That is the reason 
that those who live by lies, gain their power 
by lies, hold on to their power by lies, and 
try to remake the world according to their 
own lie-ridden pattern, undertake a three- 
fold murder. They try, first of all, to kill 
God in the hearts of men; they go on then 
attempting to kill the power of truth by sup- 
pressions, restrictions, and the use of the 
big lie; finally they try to banish freedom 
from the earth by squelching freedom's legiti- 
mate expression in the social and political 
life of the Nation. 

So when we talk of freedom, let us con- 
sider just what we have in mind, remem- 
bering that it is the truth and only the truth 
that makes us free; and the civil liberties 
we exalt are indispensable methods for reach- 
ing the truth. 

Our country is now engaged in a great 
effort to keep the torch of liberty burning 
in the hearts of oppressed and enslaved peo- 
ple all over the world. Let us not for a 
moment forget that this is no mere political 
or military tactic, but a sacred spiritual un- 
dertaking we have in mind, above all. We 
are seeking to inspire men with courage, with 
uncompromising loyalty to the truth, to in- 
spire them with the high spirit of faith in 
the ultimate survival and victory of the truth 
because it is from God and because God is 
truth itself. But let us not for a moment 
forget that love of the truth for us is an end 
in itself; it is not a means to an end; it 
cannot be used as little more than a handy 
weapon and then cast aside when it is no 
longer useful. Truth is not expendable. 

If we want to be effective in keeping the 
spirit of liberty alive in the hearts of en- 
slaved people, we can do no better than 
to make our own act of faith in the power 
of truth, which is the power of God. Let 
us give up among ourselves in our own public 
life even our comparatively timid’ experi- 
ments with the big lie. The truth may not 
always be pleasant or agreeable, but we must 
realize that when we turn our backs on it, 
we are turning our backs on God Himself. 
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I think never before in history has the 
future of freedom been more endangered 
and it is because men everywhere have lost 
sight of the fact that it is the truth which 
makes us free. 

It will do me or you no good to stand 
here and excoriate those Communist rulers 
who feed on lies. They cannot hear my 
voice and even if they could, they would 
not listen. If I were among them, I would 
not be able to speak. 

So I shall confine myself to these remarks 
which I think must be the starting point of 
all our thinking about the fight for freedom: 
And that is the regal, determining role we 
must give to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, in all our thinking 
and acting on this question of freedom, from 
the lowest personal to the highest govern- 
mental levels. In an era of propaganda, of 
boasting, of double talk, of innuendo and 
outright lies—especially at a time when we 
are tempted to accept these things as stand- 
ard operating procedures in our national 
life because they promise quick success—I 
think that one who was consecreated a bishop 
to preach the gospel of Christ can do no 
better than to trace the roots of freedom, 
personal and political, to its ultimate source 
in that truth which is God Himself. 

To the degree that we are dedicated to the 
power and glory of truth, so shall we be vali- 
ant supporters of freedom. To keep the 
spark of freedom aglow, we must keep our 
loyalty to the ideal of truth aflame—not as 
an empty bit of rhetoric, but as a burning 
reality in our own personal life and our 
national life. The truth shall make you 
free. s 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including, as part of my re- 
marks, an unusual article which ap- 
peared in Economic Trend Line Studies, 
under date of December 8, 1952. The 
article in question was prepared by one 
Dr. M. J. Bonn, a long-time correspond- 
ent for Economic Trend Line. Members 
of the Congress should be interested in 
the views of Dr. Bonn, for he speaks quite 
frankly of the distrust which Europe is 
exhibiting today toward the United 
States. It is safe to say that the radio 
and TV address by Secretary Dulles on 
Wednesday night has added fuel to the 
fire. 

The article follows: 


DISTRUSTFUL EUROPE 


Half a century ago the news that General 
Eisenhower was being swept into the Presi- 
dency by an overwhelming majority, would 
have filled with hope and joy the heart of 
every intelligent European. We had complete 
trust in him. We had, after all, shown it by 
putting our armies under his command at 
a time when they very considerably exceeded 
in numbers and war experience those of the 
United States. He was the man, we were 
sure, who understood our problems. We had, 
it is true, occasional misgivings about his 
understanding war as an instrument of 
policy and not merely as a tool for obtaining 
victory. But he had shown great qualities 
of leadership. It was no mean political 
achievement to run successfully such a mixed 
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team of strohg personalities who did not 


seem to love each other. We had, more- 
over, not much love for the New Deal and 
all which sprang from it, although we had 
entertained probably a higher opinion of 
President Truman as a statesman than most 
nonregistered voters in the United States, 
We had observed with a good deal of satis- 
faction the trend toward more conservative 
economic policies on the Continent and even 
here in Great Britain, and we were pleased 
by similar developments in the United States. 

Today we are worried, notwithstanding the 
laudatory comments in our more responsible 
press. This is partly due to the astonishing 
impression Mr, Stevenson managed to make 
on our minds. He appealed to us as no 
American President or candidate for the 
Presidency had ever done before. Many of 
us had admired President Wilson—at some 
time the European masses had venerated 
him, He was to them the incarnation of 
a great idea, a divinely chosen instrument, 
who war-tired peoples hoped would bring 
them peace and prosperity for all time to 
come, But no one felt that warm humanity 
which Stevenson seemed to radiate, and 
many today utter that most tactless of lauda- 
tory phrases, “Why he might have been one 
of us.” 

But the democratic champion would have 
been unable to dim the General's luster in 
our eyes, had the latter not done so him- 
self. We were first aghast at his naive igno- 
rance of United States domestic affairs. He 
had had, after all, ample time at Columbia 
University, which he evidently had not spent 
in a strenuous effort to win the support 
of his faculty, to make himself familiar with 
the essentials of home politics. We did not 
take his alliance—or should we say dalli- 
ance—with Senator Tarr and Senator Mc- 
Cartuy too much to heart, nor the’ Nixon 
affair. Politics make strange bedfellows, 
We realized, moreover, that Stevenson could 
afford to maintain an exceptionally. high 
standard of principles. Defeat would not be 
the end of him. But had the victor of 
World War II, the commander in chief of 
NATO gone down before an opponent of 
whose existence hardly any one outside INi- 
nois had had the slightest knowledge half 
a year ago, this really would have been Ike’s 
end, 

We became seriously worried when the 
General began-to talk on foreign affairs and 
explained that the aim of American policy 
was not mere containment of Russia, but 
liberation. of Eastern Europe. We here are 
much closer to the Russian danger than the 
people in the United States. We all agree 
on the need for strengthening the defenses- 
of the West, even the German Social Demo- 
crats do not oppose it as a matter of prin- 
ciple. But we have always been distrustful 
about the validity of the American assump- 
tion that the mere fact of Western strength 
would induce Russia to release Eastern Ger- 
many—not to mention the satellites. Why 
should Russia give way to NATO strength 
when we are never tired of telling her that 
‘we have no aggressive intentions whatsoever 
and actually prove this to her by the organ- 
ization of the European Defense Commu- 
nity, whose structure makes aggression quite 
out of the question. To talk about lib- 
eration when one has neither the will nor 
the means to strike is futile, and if one 
had them, there is no sense in advertising 
one’s intentions. Western Europe is now in- 
tensively pacifist; even rabid German Nation- 
alists are not prepared to offer Germany as 
a battlefield for American imperialism car- 
icatured by Russia. 


Europe has been fairly willing to trust the 


foreign policy of President Truman and Mr, 


Acheson. But there is a feeling about that. 
the Pentagon is not always as clearsighted 


about what war would mean to us as we wish, 
We presume that if war came, London rather 
than New York, or even the Rubr would be 
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bombed. We have not the same fear of the 
atomic bomb which the American people 
have, because we know from bitter experience 
that there are other ways for mass-slaughter, 
which certainly are not more pleasant. We 
are sure that General Eisenhower is fairly 
free from the Pentagon mentality, and we 
trust his explanation that he hopes to ac- 
complish liberation by peaceful means. But 
it does not show much political instinct to 
use a term which can be exploited by Russia, 
since the nonaggressive pressure methods, 
which are to bring about liberation in a 
peaceful way, are not yet visible. 

We have a feeling that the candidate was 
playing somewhat irresponsibly with foreign 
affairs. He had not shown himself a very 
farseeing statesman when he said it was easy 
to get on with the Russians, notwithstanding 
the warnings of Mr. Harriman and others. 
He may plead that he did the same wishful 
thinking as President Roosevelt, but he did 
so at a time when Roosevelt's sob-stuff 
dreams had already faded. We should have 
been very pleased had he done what Mr, 
Churchill has done several times, and ac- 
knowledged openly, “I made a mistake.” In- 
stead of it, he acted in the manner of Euro- 
pean generals who always try to make the 
politicians responsible for actions or omis- 
sions they themselves were responsible for. 

Yet all this would not matter over much 
had not of late European sentiments about 
America greatly worsened. It is very regret- 
able that feelings of gratitude for what 
Western Europe owes to the States are not 
more widely expressed. In this country, the 
left wing of the Labor Party is to a consid- 
erable degree responsible for this. But the 
United States does not always make it easy 
for us to be grateful. They have spent a 
great deal of money for strengthening Europe, 
but at the same time, they have been and 
apparently are still ready to knock off one or 
another of the props on which Europe's 
strength is based. 

A good deal of the colonial unrest is due 
to the irresponsible jabbering and the by no 
means always spiritual fraternization of GI's 
and the members of the minor intelligentsia 
who overran the colonial areas during the 
war. Most first class reporters, to their honor 
be it said, put their face against these ac- 
tivities. They could not stop this cheap 
sentimental egalitarianism. The loss of 
Indonesia to the Dutch for example was to 
a considerable degree due to American pres- 
sure, and the hope of enlisting it plays a part 
in the ructions in Persia and North Africa. 
The crude attitude in favor of Israel roused 
feeling against the West in nearly every 
Moslem country. Yet when nationalism, 
represented by backward reactionary groups, 
threatens Communist, the United 
States immediately gets the jitters, and of-< 
fers assistance to people who break treaties. 
: We are not proud here of the way the 
labor government handled the Persian situ- 
ation, but we are pretty sure that had the 
United States insisted from the beginning, 
as they do now, that treaties cannot be 
broken unilaterally, Persian affairs would 
have developed differently. Europe is by 
now getting tired of the stand taken by 
Asian and Latin-American nations in U. N. 
not firmly opposed by the United States, that 
the arrogant ignorance of disinterested 
people is a better guide to the social evolu- 
tion of colonial countries than the experi- 
enced knowledge of those who have a stake 
in them. The way we in this country han- 
died the Indian situation, which was not 
made easier by agitation in the United States, 
should convince every do-gooder there that 
we understand the Asian people very much 
better than they do. Our present relations 
with India and Pakistan are on a very much 
sounder basis than those between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. 

We do not believe in the United States 
prescription that the most irresponsible or 
reactionary Asian or African governments 
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must be supported In order to prevent their 
countries going Communist. No country so 
far has gone Communist by the rising of the 
pauperized masses. Czechoslovakia, with a 
good agrarian system, fell as easily as Hun- 
gary with a bad one, as soon as a group of 
revolutionaries, sure of Russia’s armed sup- 
port, were seizing power. We feel that en- 
couraging this wild Asian or African nation- 
alism opens the door to communism, for the 
Mossadeghs and company will not be able 
to ride the storms they are raising. Giving 
moral support in U. N. to backward nations, 
whether in Latin America or in Asia or 
Africa, when they endeavor to sit in judg- 
ment on more advanced European nations, 
will in the end endanger the U. N. itself. 
It is good policy to give the less advanced 
nations equality, but it is not good policy 
to help them to castigate and majorize more 
advanced European people. 

The United States fear of communism 
frightens us. It assures Russia that her 
propaganda is on the right track. It leads 
to foolish action in Europe. Western Ger- 
many is the one country in Europe which, 
from proximity and experience, is thoroughly 
anti-Communist, and where Communist 
candidates have little chance in elections, 
Its public opinion was aghast when it leaked 
out a few weeks ago that United States 
agencies had secretly organized and helped 
to arm partisan groups which were to harass 
a potential Russian invader. They had man- 
aged to pick up a number of youths of ex- 
clusively neo-Nazi complexion, who started 
their activities by making lists of sound 
republicans who were to be liquidated in 
the defense of the west: Nobody holds the 
High Commissioner responsible for such 
criminal follies, but there is a feeling abroad, 
not only in Germany, that there are too 
many American representatives who act on 
their own initiative outside the framework 
of the national policy, It can hardly be 
assumed that the trust busters in the De- 
partment of Justice asked for the consent 
of the State Department before they cited 
foreign oil companies before a United States 
court for activities outside the United States. 

Last, but not least, there is the problem 
of European union. Europeans ought to be. 
grateful, and the more intelligent ones are 
grateful, for the pressure put on Europe 
through Marshall aid agencies to avoid eco- 
nomic duplication and go in for cooperation 
and coordination such as OEEC is bringing 
about. But many of us do not like the at= 
tempt to impose upon us federation on the 
American pattern. It suited France to a 
certain degree, who hoped to be able to 
dominate Western Germany in this way. It 
does not really suit anyone else, It implicitly 
admits the failure of German reunion, for 
France cannot wish to have a reunited Ger- 
many & member of a western union; 70 mil- 
lion Germans would be bound to dominate 
it. 

In his capacity as Chief of NATO the Presi- 
dent-elect naturally favored all plans for 
closer reunion. Will he as President under- 
stand that Europe really needs working 
partnerships, not paper constitutions? 
Those who know her well—not only their 
own countries, past and present—are horri- 
fied at the specter of an all-European parlia- 
ment, elected on a democratic basis. They 
know the difficulties of multinational par- 
liaments far too well. It is a great ideal for 
a distant future, but it would, if attempted 
now, lead to noisy chaos. 

. These. undercurrents, not always clearly 
discernible, contribute to the misgivings 
felt about the President-elect. His planned 
visit to Korea was an excellent move for 
American home consumption. It will we 
hope enable him to relieve the military bur- 
den of all Western Powers. - England in 
Malaya and France in Indochina have to fight 
there as well. It will not change the nature 
of the problem confronting him and us, for 
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this problem can only be solved by and per- 
haps in Moscow. A visit by the President- 
elect, whose former sympathies with Moscow 
are well known, might be more fruitful than 
the maneuvers for a conference which have 
gone on now for almost 2 years. It must be 
made quite clear whether Russia’s proposals 
for German reunion—which is the center 
problem—are genuine peace offerings or mere 
tactical moves. Without an attempt at 
clarifying this, European support of the 
United States policy of containment will not 
remain very enthusiastic. 


Awareness Urged of Communist Danger 
When Eliminating Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


[From the New York Times of December 29, 
1952] 


AWARENESS URGED OF COMMUNIST DANGER 
WHEN ELIMINATING RESTRICTIONS 
New York, December 16, 1952. 
To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

A recent news item announces the forma- 
tion of a new unit of the Ford Foundation 
with the stated objective of eliminating re- 
strictions on freedom of thought, inquiry, 
and expression. All will agree with this 
noble purpose, but the sweeping nature of 
this mandate will require hard common sense 
and realism in its interpretation lest this 
plea for individual liberty be used by those 
who would destroy all liberties. 

In buttressing personal freedom we must 
never lose sight of the fact that while free- 
dom of thought should be unrestricted, free- 
dom of speech, implying action on thought, 
cannot be an unqualified right in a free 
society if it is to remain free. An eminent 
jurist strikingly illustrated this truth sub- 
stantially as follows: “If a man goes out 
into an open field and yells ‘Fire! Fire!’ no 
one pays any attention to him and he can 
speak to his heart’s content, but if he goes 
into any occupied theater and does the 
same thing he will and should be arrested 
as a public menace.” 

Extreme liberals have difficulty in con- 
ceding that the rights of the State should 
ever restrict those of the individual, reason- 
ing that this is the pattern of tyranny. That 
could be so. It all depends on the nature of 
the state and whether or not a free people 
actually control the government, 


RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT 


That such liberals use emotion more than 
reason is clearly illustrated in many recent 
instances when an American citizen, in full 
possession of his liberties under our Bill of 
Rights, suddenly finds himself behind the 
iron curtain of communism. Immediately 
his very life is in danger. He still is an 
American citizen, possessed of all his God- 
given rights under our Constitution, but 
what good do they do him? They are value- 
less because the Government does not be- 
lieve in such rights and is not willing to 
enforce them. 

So we are forced to the conclusion that 
the rights and liberties of the individual are 
inextricably interwoven with a form of gov- 
ernment, and survive or perish with that 
government. The liberties of men are merely 
academic unless guaranteed by an author- 
ity in sympathy with the concept of free- 


dom and willing to protect its citizens in 
these cherished rights. 

In the 50 centuries or more of recorded 
history there baye been many attempts to 
establish such a government, but few have 
lasted two generations. Starting with great 
promise as a charter for the liberties of 
mankind, in century after century they have 
flashed brilliantly in the firmament for a 
time, flickered and disappeared—victims of 
the many weaknesses of human nature and 
men’s effort to govern themselves, 


FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES 


Thanks to the inspired action of a small 
group of truly brilliant men, Americans to- 
day enjoy such a form of goyernment—still 
protecting our essential liberties despite 
vicious attacks on its foundations. To try 
to protect our fundamental liberties without 
first safeguarding the great Republic which 
gives substance to these liberties is like try- 
ing to pull vourself up by your bootstraps. 

The founders of our Constitution dis- 
trusted centralized government and strictly 
limited its powers. And they wisely pro- 
vided that in any controversy between the 
people and their Government all doubt must 
be resolved in favor of the individual. But 
self-preservation demands that a line be 
drawn at the international Communist con- 
spiracy, which could not have been conceived 
by the fathers of this Republic. 

In their worthy efforts let us hope that 
the Ford Foundation and all others striving 
to protect our basic liberties will profit from 
the experience of others in this endeavor, 
Unless they put first things first and ap- 
proach the problem realistically, rather than 
academically, they will find to their sorrow 
that their very broad-mindedness will be 
used as the opening through which com- 
munism’s policies and viewpoints will find 
shelter in the temple of freedom it is deter- 
mined to destroy. 

AUGUSTIN G. Rupp, 
Chairman, Guardians of American 
Education. 


Cloud on Horizon, Rapid Drop in Produce 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
confronted with a drastic decline in the 
income of farmers and cattle producers. 
I represent an agricultural district and 
know full well the seriousness of this sit- 
uation. The prosperity of our Nation 
depends upon whether this condition is 
resolved. The matter is clearly discussed 
in a recent article by Louis Bromfield. 
Remedial legislation should be under- 
taken at once by this Congress to bring 
a proper balance of income for those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The article follows: 

CLOUD ON Horizon, RAPID Drop IN PRODUCE 
PRICES 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

As the saying goes, there is a cloud on the 
horizon no bigger than a man’s hand, but it 
is a cloud which might well turn into a 
cyclone. Meanwhile, all the people con- 
cerned with world politics, national defense, 
the United Nations, and other big, somewhat 
intangible affairs dealing with superficial and 
speculative aspects of world problems, are 
passing it by in their concentration upon 
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political maneuvers, do-gooding, and general 
hysterical alarm over the big talk and bluffing 
of Stalin. 

In that little cloud there could lie the 
means of a world victory for Stalin. The 
little cloud is the fairly rapid decline in farm 
prices and farmer's profits within the borders 
of the United States. 

It just could be, as it was in 1933 and 1934, 
the beginning of a world depression that 
could engulf us and Europe, without ques- 
tion, in a debacle in which communism and 
socialism would take us all over, 


FARM INVESTMENT 


There are a lot of things in our economic 
structure which the great majority of our 
citizens do not understand at all. One of 
them is that the investment in land ma- 
chinery, livestock, and buildings represented 
by our agriculture is greater than our whole 
investment in industry. Another is that at 
least 50 percent of our population derives its 
income, and therefore its purchasing power 
directly or indirectly from agriculture. The 
third and perhaps most important is the fact 
that the power, wealth, and prosperity of 
this country is founded upon an almost per- 
fect balance in importance between agricul- 
ture and industry—a balance shared by no 
other nation in the world with the exception 
of France. 

This balance, in which agricultural income 
buys a great share of the products of indus- 
try while it feeds the Nation and shows an 
export balance, gives us what is very nearly 
a self-sufficient economy. In all our history 
we have never exported as much as 9 percent 
of our industrial production (it has all been 
consumed at home) and today the percent- 
age is much lower than that, 


FIGURES AVAILABLE 


Some of the above figures may seem fan- 
tastic to many readers, but they are avail- 
able from the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture and they are absolutely 
fundamental not only to our own economic 
well being but to that of the whole world, 
as we discovered in the thirties. 

The economy of 95 percent of our small 
towns and villages is wholly dependent upon 
the farmer's purchasing power and upon 
what he produces. So is a large share of the 
economy of such great cities as Minneapolis, 

City, Omaha, Des Moines, Mont- 
gomery, and even Chicago. The whole 
of the vast agricultural machinery and fer- 
tilizer businesses depend entirely upon 
whether or not a farmer can buy. All the 
great packing houses and processed food in- 
dustries are allied directly to agriculture. 
More than a third of the gas and oil, rubber 
and steel industries are related directly to 
farm income. The list is almost endless. 


HOW DEPRESSIONS START 


If we go back through all our history since 
1870, and even farther back than that, every 
depression has begun when the farmer 
hadn’t the money to go to town and buy. 
When he could not buy, thousands and fi- 
nally millions of workers in shops, factories, 
and warehouses were out of work and could 
not buy either the food produced by the 
farmer or the industrial commodities which 
they themselves had once been engaged in 
producing. 

The economic chain of events is inexor- 
able, especially in a nation with the blessings 
of an agricultural-industrial balance. 

Last year the gross total agricultural in- 
come in this country was about $37,000,- 
000,000, or nearly half the huge national 
budget. A lot of people think that all of 
this vast sum was kept by the farmer, but 
the fact is that by far the greater part of it 
was promptly spent for the commodities pro- 
duced by industry. Withdraw that pur- 
chasing power and the industrial profits and 
employment, the tax structure, plus many 
other things, will begin rapidly to collapse, no 
matter how many more billions are added to 


ot 
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the budget for tanks, guns, and planes. 
The additional defense expenditures will 
only hasten the ruin, 


VITAL ELEMENT 


The point I wish to make is that while we 
continue to fight political cold wars and the 
defense brass spends more billions for arma- 
ment, we overlook the. most vital element in 
our own defense and that of the world 
against Russia and communism. It is, of 
course, economic and not political. It is the 
capacity of the farmer both to produce and 
to buy. 

In the Pentagon, in the State Department, 
in the United Nations there are too many 
brass hats who still think world problems 
¢an be solved by the political monkeyshines 
of a character like Talleyrand: ‘These men 
are as obsolete as chain armor, or the blun- 
derbuss in a world in which all problems are 
economic, related to food, raw materials, 
free markets, production, and purchasing 
power. 

One billion spent on farm price supports 
is worth every $10,000,000,000 spent on arma- 
ment both in the defense of the United 
States and the world against Russia and 
communism. A serious depression in farm 
prices here could lead quickly to the collapse 
of all Europe into communism. Guns in- 
stead of butter have never brought anything 
to any nation but war, ruin, famine, and 
communism, 


Give President Eisenhower All the Power 
He Needs To Reorganize Departments 
of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there should be no hesitancy in granting 
to President Eisenhower any and all 
power he needs to reorganize the depart- 
ments of our Federal Government. 

If there was anything made clear by 
the last election it was that the people 
of this country were distressed and dis- 
satisfied with lack of economy and effi- 
ciency in the conduct of our Federal 
business. They realized that bureaus 
and departments had grown to extrav- 
agant proportions, and the larger they 
became the more inefficient they became, 

The Hoover Commission had made a 
careful and detailed study of the struc- 
ture of Government. It found waste, 
extravagance, and overlapping to such 
an extent that it had become a great oc- 
topus that would, if continued, result in 
overburdening our people with the cost 
of maintaining it and preclude anything 
worth while being accomplished. The 
Hoover Commission did a great service 
to the people of this Nation when it re- 
vealed the conditions that existed and 
pointed the way for their correction. It 
is our part to carry out the purpose and 
intent of that Commission and give to 
the President the fullest possible powers 
to make it effective. 

Former President Hoover on January 
23, 1953, gave his support. to legislation 
that would reestablish in the new Presi- 
dent the power necessary to accomplish 


a real reorganization of Government de- 
partments. He said: 

I believe it is urgent to give to President 
Eisenhower the same powers for reorganiza- 
tion of the executive departments as those 
given to President Truman. 

There is indeed much that can be done in 
this manner to bring about more efficiency 
and economy in the Government. 


These views are also shared by many 
organizations, public officials, and pub- 
lic-minded citizens of the Nation who 
have given of their time, energy, and 
efforts to bring about effective reorgani- 
zation. 

I am opposed to any amendments that 
would weaken or make more difficult the 
accomplishment of the task of reor- 
ganization of government. I am ready 
and willing to support whatever pro- 
visions of law -are necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the President in 
the great task that lies ahead. 

I have confidence in the ability and 
the sincerity of President Eisenhower to 
give the people of this Nation good gov- 
ernment. We must not deny to him the 
powers that are necessary to enable him 
to accomplish the high purpose for 
which he strives, 


Funds for Veteran Hospitalization in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by me this morning before the 
House Appropriations Committee with 
respect to supplemental funds for VA 
hospitalization in Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARTIN 


Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to join with 
my colleagues of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion, and with Commander Walker, Adju- 
tant Linsky, and other representatives of the 
American Legion, in this appeal for supple- 
mental funds to restore the number of beds 
available for veterans at the Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia. 

This is an emergency request to deal with 
a pressing situation in the city of Philadel- 
phia, until such time as the subject of med- 
ical and hospital services for the veteran in 
the State of Pennsylvania can be completely 
reviewed in connection with the 1954 appro< 
priation. 

When the Veterans’ Administration appro- 
priation was finally passed by the Congress 
last July, it was cut by approximately $31,- 
000,000. It was not my understanding that 
this reduction was intended to affect medical 
or hospital services. Statements to that ef- 
fect were made in the Senate report and in 
the conference report. Instead, VA applied 
the cut across the board. 

I realize that, irrespective of this cut, the 
VA policy for a gradual closing out of con- 
tract hospital services had been determined 
by the Budget Bureau. The appropriation 
cut only made this closing out more immi- 
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nent and the activation of replacement fa- 
cilities more. difficult. 

The phasing out of contract beds in Phila- 
delphia should not take place, until the VA 
facility is ready and functioning to take over 
the job—and there is no indication that the 
new VA hospital will be able to take care of 
the needed veteran medical ‘and hospital 
service in Philadelphia even when it is run- 
ning at full capacity. I feel sure the medi- 
cal authorities at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will support this contention. 

The Naval. Hospital in Philadelphia has, 
since World War II, provided 400 beds for 
veterans. The new VA hospital, now in 
process of activation was originally planned 
to have 1,000 beds. As completed it has a 
capacity of 496; 350 of which ‘will be for 
general medical cases, and the remainder for 
TB and psychiatric cases, 

As of today, there are only 160 beds avail- 
able in this new VA hospital, and it is pos- 
sible for the hospital to accept only service- 
connected and emergency cases. 

- At the same time, contract’ beds at the 
Naval Hospital are rapidly being closed out— 
the number of beds being used by veterans 
today is 161. x 

_ As of today, then, in Philadelphia we have 
only a possible 321 beds available for just 
the more serious veteran cases—to take care 
of one of the largest veteran populations in 
the country. There are 500,000 veterans in 
Philadelphia—and 1,418,000 in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

These details will be more specifically cov- 
ered by the statements to:be submitted by 
representatives of the American Legion. In 
my opinion there must be a complete review 
of veteran medical and hospital services 
available to the State of Pennsylvania. Our 
problem of this moment is to delay the 
reduction of beds at the Naval Hospital, and 
make the full 400 beds ayailable there—until 
there can be a survey of the situation, for 
purposes of the 1954 appropriation. 

Everyone here I am sure knows that I am 
a firm advocate of economy in Government 
spending, and I believe in whittling to the 
bone all nonessential and duplicating sery- 
ices. 

But there are two provisions in Govern< 
ment expenditure which cannot be reduced— 
one is the obligation we have to the veteran 
to provide him with proper medical and hos- 
pital care—and the other is the inescapable 
fact of interest upon the national debt. 

I urge that the subcommittee consider the 
request for funds that will be made today— 
to bring about the relief that is needed at 
once in the city of Philadelphia. I also 
urge the subcommittee to go further into 
the matter of a more equitable distribution 
of VA medical and hospital funds to those 
areas where the veteran population is con- 
centrated. 

I thank you. 


National Defense in Our Soil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the evening of January 21 one of our col- 
leagues, the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], spoke at a banquet of the 
National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., at the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington. The subject of his ad- 
dress was national defense in our soil. 

It was my privilege to be present on 
this occasion and to hear the address by 
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the Senator from Oregon. His speech 
was enthusiastically received. It repre- 
sented careful documentation of the 
population and production figures that 
confront American agriculture in the 
total American economy. 

Both Mr. Robert M. Patton, the retir- 
ing president of the National Agricul- 
tural Limestone Institute, Inc., and Mr. 
K. K. Kinsey, the new president, pro- 
claimed the Senator's speech to be one 
of the soundest statements on soil con- 
servation needs ever presented to the 
membership of the institute, to the 
American farmer, and to the public gen- 
erally. I concur in their judgment. I 
suggest to the Members of the Senate 
that the speech: be studied carefully. 
It represents sound research and a sense 
of vision as to the future needs of our 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by the Senator from Oregon be in- 
corporated in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE IN Ovr SoIL 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Independent Party is so appreciative of the 
honor which you have bestowed upon it to- 
night that its full membership is here to dis- 
cuss with you the subject of the evening, 
National Defense in Our Soil. Your speaker 
is pleased to report that at a recent caucus 
of the Independent Party it was unanimously 
agreed that this Congress should take steps 
to strengthen our national defense through 
further protection of our topsoil. In view 
of the fact that this subject is such a non- 
partisan issue, and really should be recog- 
nized as a noncontroversial one, it is the 
hope of the Independent Party that the two 
wings of the Republican Party and the two 
wings of the Democratic Party now func- 
tioning independently of each other but in 
à split party coalition, will surprise them- 
selves and the country by unanimously join- 
ing with the Independent Party on this issue. 

Be that as it may, I think it is well for 
us in honor of our hosts tonight, the Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., 
to look at some of the facts and problems 
involved in conserving one of the most im- 
portant defense weapons we have, namely, 
the topsoil of these United States of 
America. 

The major premise of my thesis is based 
on the fact that one of the greatest assets 
the American people possess is the surplus 
food potential of the United States. It is 
probably true that most of our fellow citi- 
zens in America do not fully appreciate the 
value of that asset to them as free men and 
women. However, if the time ever comes 
when we do not have that potential of sur- 
plus food in our country, then I fear that 
historians will record that on that date Amer- 
ican civilization started to decline. It is 
very easy for people when they consider mat- 
ters of public policy to overlook the relation- 
ship of the land and its production to the 
standard of living, culture, and quality of 
the civilization of the people of the entire 
Nation. 

Without farm land able to produce needed 
food, our industrial. production withers; our 
schools vanish; our life becomes a feeble 
scramble for enough to keep us barely alive. 
In this process our civilization goes by the 
wayside. 

The only seeds that flourish on sterile farm 
lands are the seeds of communism and en~- 
slavement. 

Liberty, freedom, and democracy are the 
products of farms that can maintain a sur- 
plus food production, 


Tt is a conviction of mine that if we do 
not protect the surplus food potential of 
the United States, we shall strike a serious 
blow to the values and standards of our 
civilization itself. That point needs to be 
kept in mind as our population as a whole 
considers the fiscal problems which are con- 
nected with the maintenance of a surplus 
food potential in the United States. The 
assumption on the part of many persons 
seems to be that any appropriation related 
to the surplus food potential is an appropria- 
tion for the selfish benefit of the individual 
farmers of the Nation. I deny that premise. 
To the contrary, we should take the point 
of view that appropriations which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the surplus food 
potential are appropriations that benefit all 
of the people of the United States, and are 
necessary for the promotion of the general 
welfare. 

We need to enlighten our people to a clear 
understanding of the fact that whatever ap- 
propriations are necessary to maintain a sur- 
plus food potential should be made by the 
Congress in the interest of true economy and 
that to deny such appropriations would 
constitute an act of false economy charac- 
terized by a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy. 

That does not mean that we should sup- 
port any waste in the agricultural economy. 
That does not mean that we as a Congress 
should engage in handouts to the farmers 
which cannot be economically justified, but 
it does mean that our people as a total 
population must recognize that they have 
the obligation and the duty of paying their 
proportionate share of the cost of maintain- 
ing what is one of the greatest assets of 
our Nation, both in the interests of our na- 
tional defense and the maintaining of a high 
standard of living, namely the topsoil of our 
farms, from which stems our surplus food 
potential. 

When we, as Members of Congress, apply 
an intelligent awareness of that asset to 
specific issues as they arise in connection 
with an appropriation bill, we see the im- 
portance of keeping in mind the relation- 
ship between the food productive capacity of 
the Nation and the security of the Nation. 
We see the true relationship between the 
topsoil of our farms and the standard of liv- 
ing, social values, and cultural happiness of 
our people. In fact, I care not whether the 
issue is one of sound soil conservation or 
one of a support price for some agricultural 
commodity or one of a fair parity formula, 
or of a necessary subsidy; the basic truth 
which should not be overlooked is that we 
are dealing with an issue which concerns not 
alone the economic advantage of the farm- 
ers, but also the inteerst and economic ad- 
vantage and the welfare of every citizen of 
our country. 

What we should do in this Congress in re- 
gard to soil policies and what we should do 
in regard to the rest of the long-term farm 
issues which will arise in connection with the 
farm bills, will determine whether we keep 
faith with the future of our Nation in re- 
lation to its ability to support an increasing 
population. 

I do not ask for agreement with my views 
on this matter. I only ask you to consider 
with me some of the facts involved in the 
problem. 

I happen to be one who believes that di- 
rect payments out of the Treasury of the 
United States to the farmers for the de- 
velopment of sound scientific soil-conser- 
vation practices has constituted a wise ex- 
penditure of defense dollars. I respect the 
sincerity of viewpoint of those who believe 
that the farmers themselves should protect 
and conserve, without assistance from the 
Government, the topsoil of their farms. I 
appreciate the fact that it is plausible to 
argue that a thrifty and wise farm owner 
can be counted upon to protect his own top- 
soil. However, such an assumption, reason- 
able though it would seem to be, cannot be 
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squared with experience. The contention 
that simply because the present titleholder 
of a farm has enough money to pay to carry 
on a soil-conservation program, ipso facto he 
will carry it on, is not in accord with the 
facts. The records show that farm owners 
have not done that to the degree that is nec- 
essary if we are to protect and conserve our 
topsoil national asset. An examination of 
the records of the soil-conservation program 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture shows that bad soil practices are not 
limited to so-called marginal and sub- 
marginal farms, but also to many of the 
large prosperous farm operators. 

Furthermore, there is a principle of truth 
in the statement that although an individual 
farmer may have legal title to a farm, and 
under our precious system of private prop- 
erty in the United States upon which so 
much of our individual freedom depends, is 
free to do just about anything he wants to 
with his land, nevertheless in a larger sense 
he also holds that farm in sacred trust for 
future generations of Americans. All of us 
as citizens of the United States have an 
interest in the nature of that trust and 
in the soil practices the farmer maintains 
in fulfilling that trust. Yes, I know this 
principle I have just enunciated is somewhat 
philosophical, and yet it is a very important 
one, and has a direct bearing on legislative 
policy in respect to soil conservation. From 
the standpoint of political philosophy, it is 
important if we are to keep faith with the 
principle of promoting a maximum of indi- 
vidual initiative and individual rights under 
our system of private property with its free- 
dom of economic choice for the individual, 
that Government should interfere as little 
as necessary with individual enterprise. 
However, one of the challenges of states- 
manship to which we as Members of Con- 
gress are obligated is to apply wisely the 
checking principle of government, namely, 
that government must exercise the mini- 
mum restraints necessary to promote the 
general welfare and protect it from the ex- 
ploitation and abuses of those who would 
turn our private property system into a 
license to take advantage of the people as a 
whole, whose heritage is the natural re- 
sources of our Nation. 

We must be on guard in this session of 
Congress against proposals which in the name 
of economy will prove to be costly and un- 
wise in term: of soil conservation. It is 
just as possible to develop eroded waste- 
lands in the presently rich fertile agricul- 
tural areas of the United States as such 
areas were developed in generations gone by, 
by short-sighted farmers and governments in 
Asia, Russia, and the Middle East, as well as 
in parts of Europe. In fact, we had already 
started down that road of land ruination 
when those two great fighting liberal con- 
servationists, Teddy Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, aroused the American people to the 
devastation that was developing within the 
domains of their natural resource heritage. 

It concerns me these days to detect a 
selfish, false economic tendency on the 
part of some in positions of leadership to 
want to turn our Federal natural resources 
back to the States, and our soil conservation 
back to chance and arbitrary discretion. 

Let us look at this problem of soil conserva- 
tion populationwise. 

We have the basic world population statis- 
tics which I believe we must all keep in mind. 
I feel that any philosophical or practical ap- 
proach which we must make to our long- 
range agricultural operations are based upon 
the demand for the products of the soil for 
human consumption. The demands upon 
our soil are not by any means static. Be- 
fore I give a rough sketch of the amazing 
population increase in our own country and 
the anticipated increase here, let me recall 
a few facts. 

There were, so the statisticians tell us, 660,- 
000,000 human beings on the face of the 
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earth in 1750. That is about equal to China’s 
population today. One hundred years later 
the human race showed a modest spurt that 
brought a record of 1,000,000,000 population 
in 1850. However, the century that followed 
made heretofore unparalleled gains. The 
world population in 1950 was 2,200,000,000 
human beings. When we realize that all of 
these people must eat to stay alive we get 
some idea of the demands that are made 
upon the food potentials of the earth. 

Our population increase in this country is 
not less amazing. Here's our record. 

The number of people in the United States 
is increasing at an average rate of more than 
6,000 persons a day, 250 persons every hour, 
and 4 persons every minute. This is a net 
increase. The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that in 1950, at the present rate of 
increase, the United States population would 
exceed 200,000,000 persons by 1975. 

In other words, this 38,000,000-population 
increase means adding the population of the 
States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

Today the average person in this country 
will consume a little more than three-quar- 
ters of a ton of food,in a year. The average- 
sized adult eats his weight in food every 6 to 
8 weeks, or about seven times a year. This 
allows 25 percent for spoilage, waste, and 
other loss. Per capita consumption in 1951 
is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at 1,570 pounds, retail weight. 

In recent years we have been eating not 
only more food, but better food and our diets 
have been more balanced—more milk, meats, 
fruits, and vegetables, and less of the starchy 
foods. BAE estimates that the per capita 
diet for this year will be about 12 percent 
higher than in the 5 years preceding World 
War II. 

If this amount of food is to be had by those 
of us who live 25 years longer and by our 
children and their children, we must calcu- 
late on its production now. For there will 
be one extra person in the average family. 
For every four people sitting down to a meal 
in 1950 there will be another person at the 
table in 1975. 

Our present farm production is not enough 
to fill this formidable fifth plate if our guest 
is to eat as well as we eat now. Certainly 
it’s not enough to care for our exports, too. 

When our forefathers in this country were 
confronted with an increase in population 
they had no worries. They simply moved in 
to new frontiers. There they opened up rich, 
verdant fields which gave abundantly to feed 
the growing national family. If we were in 
the enviable position of our pioneer fore- 
bears, we’d have no problem to tax our na- 
tional technical, economic, and governmental 
ingenuity. We could get all the food we will 
need by 1975 by finding and farming another 
100,000,000 acres of cropland. That's an 
amount equal to the cropland of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, That's 
the amount we would need. 

But as tt happens the land is not available. 
In fact we have used up our frontiers. There 
‘are no more, 

To protect the surplus food production of 
our country to meet the national welfare, 
we have made considerable progress. But 
it is a continuing job. Here are a few of the 
essential efforts that must be made to make 
the land we have do the work of new fron- 
tiers. 

1. A balanced conservation with a continu- 
ing effort to maintain this conservation. 

2. More and better use of lime and 
fertilizer. 

3. Sound farm economy. Fair prices which 
enable the farmer to produce by modern 
methods. 

Let’s take these increases in the individ- 
ual consumption of food and see what it 
means in terms of actual meat, grain, eggs, 
dairy products, and the like that are to be 


consumed at the present rate of consump- 
tion by the increased population in this 
country scheduled to be calling for food in 
1975. 

Here are a few of the demands that will be 
made upon our soil resources in 1975 if this 
food is to be produced in our country. 

First, let’s run over the meat menu. Our 
extra guest will order 5,500,000,000 pounds 
more meat than we are eating today. 

Let's break down this menu. That means 
our farms must produce an increased pig 
crop of more than 20,000,000 hogs. That 
many hogs amount to as many as were pro- 
duced in those two superior hog-producing 
States of Iowa and Nebraska last year. 

Now come beef, veal, lamb, and mutton to 
keep our extra guest healthy. In 1975 our 
farmers will have to come through with an 
additional 10,000,000 more cattle and calves. 
To produce these would keep the States of 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Texas, not un- 
known for their cattle-producing proclivi- 
ties, busy at the job of feeding ‘the extra 
guest. 

Although the extra guest will only require 
8,000,000 more pounds of lamb, it will take 
the present production of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, and Utah to fill his plate and 
ours too. 

Naturally this increased cattle production 
will require more emphasis upon good pas- 
tures, forage grass, and feed grains. 

Here’s a fast run-through of requirements 
of the new guest for food that will have to 
be filled if our surplus farm potential is to 
meet these demands. For milk, additional 
population requirements will call for the 
1950 production of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
New York States to be added to our present 
production. 

And to fill in the eggs needed by our 1975 
guest will mean that the 1950 egg produc- 
tion of the following States must be added 
to our present production: California, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, all 
of them big producers of eggs. 

In other words, for every 4 pounds of meat, 
4 quarts of milk, and every 4 eggs we have 
been producing we will need another pound, 
another quart, or another egg to supply an 
adequate diet that this guest now on the 
horizon and proceeding down the road to 
join us at our table will demand as his share 
of our Nation’s food supply. x 

As I pointed out, this would have been 
no trick for our forefathers with new fron- 
tiers to open up, but for us without new 
frontiers, limited by the land we now possess, 
it presents a new problem. It sets forth the 
problem of achieving a continued surplus 
food potential from our existing acres. From 
these acres, and I repeat again, we must ob- 
tain the production of an additional 100,000,- 
000 acres of cropland. It means not only 
that this cropland must be stimulated to 
produce more and more but that we must 
achieve a twofold operation. We must in- 
crease the production and at the same time 
conserve the eJements within our soil so 
that crops may be produced in greater 
abundance in each of the following years. 

There are several ways. It is not an un- 
solvable problem, We can do it by continued 
research and so” science and the application 
of conservation measures which reach down 
to the farmer and are put into effect by the 
farmer. We can also do it by the expansion 
of our lime and fertilizer capacity, which is 
an integral part of conservation. And we 
can do it by continued improvements in the 
use of farm machinery and farm equipment 
and electrical power. In fact we can do it 
if fair prices and assuring financial returns 
enable our farmers to take advantage of the 
costly technicological and scientific improve- 
ments that alone can make this increased 
production. 

You men from the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute know well that the prod- 
uct your industry markets is one of the basic 
foundation stones of a surplus food poten- 
tial. Without soil tested for acidity and the 
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use of lime where acidity is found, the value 
of fertilizers and the new wonder seeds are 
for naught. 

Let’s look over a for a minute the way the 
land can be built up, the grasslands in par- 
ticular, the lands so much needed to pasture 
the growing herds, to fill the haylofts and 
the silos and to keep the soil from blowing 
and washing away. The past record throws 
light on the future. Soil scientists consider 
that a conservative estimate of the good done 
by the lime used under the agricultural con- 
servation program to be an additional four- 
fifths ton of hay or pasture forage for each 
ton of lime applied. 

Good legume crops are essential as you 
know for soil improvement. Alfalfa and 
clover will not grow successfully on soils 
deficient in calcium. Work of the members 
of your institute along these lines has dem- 
onstrated time and again that lime corrects 
this deficiency and makes possible other pro- 
duction of high quality legume crops. 

Actual experience by farmers participating 
in the agricultural conservation program 
showed how the food surplus potential was 
built up and can be built up by the use of 
lime. In 1949 24,000,000 tons of lime were 
spread through the agricultural conservation 
program in States east of the Missouri River. 
Conservative estimates showed that 20,000,- 
000 tons more hay and pasture forage re- 
sulted from this use. That was increased 
hay and pasture forage equal to the pasture 
and forage production of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. If converted to beef, the increase 
equals 1,500,000,000 pounds live weight. 

These calculations do not take into ac- 
count the improvement in quality of forage 
due to the use of lime. They simply repre- 
sent the contribution toward increased pro- 
duction from lime for 1 year only. Another 
favorable factor is the cheering and practical 
fact that the result from lime usage is almost 
as great the second and third years as it is 
the year it was applied. 3 

However, you ladies and gentlemen in your 
other meetings will discuss, with greater spe- 
cialized knowledge than I have, the details 
of the possibility which lime possesses as one 
of the factors that can be used to keep our 
Nation’s surplus food potential. 

The relation of lime to good pastures is 
obvious and the vital need of good pastures 
to not only today’s food supply but tomor- 
row’s becomes more apparent every day. 

To me this little experiment conducted by 
one of our western State experiment stations 
pointed up simply but dramatically what 
pastures can do to increase our surplus meat 
potential. Now this little experiment has 
nothing to do with improved pastures or 
fertilized pastures—just simply pastures. 
The experiments indicated that lambs grazed 
on dry land pastures seeded to grasses and 
legumes will gain about nine times as much 
as when grazed on unimproved native range. 
The pastures used in tests were established 
with grasses and legumes in 1950 and, de- 
spite a dry year, good stands were obtained 
in 1951. In June of 1951 and 1952 the pas- 
tures were cut for hay and the regrowth 
grazed by ewe lambs with the following re- 
sults: Intermediate wheat-grass alone, 12.3 
pounds gain per lamb between September 
27 and November 6; intermediate wheat grass 
and alfalfa, 13.3 pounds; Russian wildrye 
and alfalfa, 11.9 pounds; stiffhair wheat- 
grass and alfalfa, 13.2 pounds; and crested 
wheat-grass and alfalfa, 13.5 pounds. Lambs 
grazed on native range during the same 
period gained 1.4 pounds per lamb. 

Recent field experiments have revealed just 
exactly how important proper uses of newly 
acquired knowledge obtained through ex- 
perimentation is to the farmer. This par- 
ticular example is to me very significant in 
pointing up how the food-surplus potential 
of the Nation can be increased while at the 
same time the soil can be maintained. It . 
was recently shown that by the proper use 
of fertilizers on corn land that a 100-bushel 
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per acre yield takes less fertility from the 
land than a 40-bushel per acre -yield. 

Another instance of fertilizer achievement 
on a large scale is revealed in the use of 
phosphate under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

In 1936, about 120,000 tons of 20-percent 
superphosphate were used on hay, pasture, 
and cover crops under the ACP. From this 
small beginning, the use of phosphate for 
soil-building purposes climbed to more than 
3,000,000 tons in 1950. In addition, such 
uses through commercial sales is increasing. 

Before 1936, very little phosphate was used 
on pasture, hay, and cover crops. Such fer- 
tilizer as was used went almost entirely on 
cash crops. Research had long shown that 
the use of phosphate on hay and pasture in- 
creased yields, as well as improved the quality 
of the forage. 

The direct results of these 3,000,000 tons 
used for soil-conserving practices in 1949 
on pastures can be measured in terms of 
more acres bulwarked against the ravages 
of water and wind and more food in the 
Nation's potential larder. This application 
of phosphate resulted in 23,000,000 tons more 
hay and pasture forage or an increase equal 
to the total hay and pasture forage produc- 
tion of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Georgia. 

This livestock food, if converted into beef, 
could result in increases equal to 1,700,000 
pounds live weight. 

Some of the results which the soil scien- 
tists told me that they had obtained from 
recent experiences and surveys are truly 
amazing. They definitely constitute en- 
couraging signposts along the road to an 
adequate food-surplus potential for our 
Nation. 

Our recent recognition that hay and pas- 
ture is one of our important crops is an 
encouraging sign. It can supply, properly 
managed, nearly half the total feed for all 
our livestock. It can also make more than 
60 percent of the feed for our dairy cattle. 
And, as a matter of fact, grass supplies nearly 
three-fourths of the feed for beef cattle. 

A point that I want to emphasize is that 
although our frontiers are gone, there are 
still remaining 1,000,000,000 acres of perma- 
nent grassland in the United States which 
are unimproved, The improvement of these 
vast areas can open up literally a new 
frontier of food and forage for our live- 
stock. This frontier can be expanded and 
these new horizons approached by fertiliza- 
tion of these unimproved lands. Experi- 
ments and recent experiences of the thou- 
sands of farmers have revealed that the pro- 
duction of such land can be doubled or 
tripled by fertilization, reseeding grasses and 
legumes, and management practices to in- 
sure greatest production and use. 

We know that this can be done. When 
you get to making one acre of improved 
pasture do the work of two acres of unim- 
proved pasture you are getting somewhere 
toward your goal of food surplus potential. 
There are many technical ways of achieving 
this. I shall only discuss them roughly. 
For example, miraculous results have been 
revealed in experiments with the application 
of nitrogen, both in the form of commercial 
fertilizers and nitrogen obtained from green 
manure cOver crops turned under. In the 
latter process, growing legumes makes the 
soil produce some of the nitrogen fertilizer 
which it needs for a subsequent year's crop. 

Prof. Emil Truog, the long noted and re- 
spected soil scientist of my alma mater, the 
University of Wisconsin, summed up some 
of his lifetime conclusions in soil research 
as follows: 

“In the atmosphere over every acre of land 
there are, in round numbers, 35,000 tons of 
nitrogen. * * * How can the farmer 
draw upon this tremendous and inexhausti- 
ble supply of nitrogen? 

“He can do so by growing legumes which, 
when properly inoculated and grown on land 


well supplied with lime and mineral nutri- 
ents, have the power of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen that they can then use for the 
synthesis of their own proteins, and pass on 
for use by other plants as well as animals.” 

Practical results were measured by the 
agriculture conservation program. Under 
this program since 1935 farmers have turned 
under 250,000,000 acres of green manure 
crops. The results of turning under this 
good legume crop increases for example the 
yields of corn 10 to 12 bushels per acre. 

In my own State of Oregon the use of 
nitrogen on our crops—wheat, oats, barley— 
has revealed astonishing results. Here are a 
few of them: 

The report of the fertilizer work group, 
National Soil and Fertilizer Research Com- 
mittee, on the western region indicates that 
the production on the wheat fields of Oregon 
in 1949 had totaled a little over 1,000,000 
acres and produced almost 23,250,000 bushels 
and had nowhere near reached their poten- 
tial production. In fact, this is an average 
of 22 bushels per acre, which is almost 66 
percent of the production potential of this 
acreage. 

These texts based upon material brought 
together by the National Soil and Fertilizer 
Research Committee and organized by mem- 
oranda of understanding in States in each 
of the land grant college regions, the Office 
of Experiment Stations, Soil Conservation 
Service, the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Other studies by the committee show that 
farmers in the North Central States could 
increase production of corn by 250,000,000 
bushels, by tripling the current rather low- 
average rates of fertilization. More fertiliza- 
tion would boost wheat yields by 48,000,000 
bushels in the Western States. A 30-percent 
increase in pasture yields could be achieved 
in the Northeastern States merely by using 
the same rate of fertilization that is now 
used on corn—and when much higher ap- 
plication rates have been combined with the 
use of improved grasses and legumes, yields 
have been increased by more than threefold. 

I might put in parenthetically here that 
much progress was made last year on the 
Department’s special program to increase 
fertilizer production—a program with which 
it cooperated actively with the defense agen- 
cies. Through the efforts of all concerned, 
a nitrogen expansion program was started 
just before the beginning of the fiscal year 
that will result in an increase of about 70 
percent in nitrogen-producing capacity by 
1955. A program to expand phosphate pro- 
duction 55 percent over the same period has 
been approved by the defense agencies and 
a 51-percent expansion of potash production 
has also been planned for realization in 
1955. 

Technological improvements—even in 
the past 15 to 20 years—have changed farm 
practices to the point where farm production 
without new frontiers has been able to keep 
pace with increased population demands, 
Not only has it kept pace with our own in- 
creased population but it has supplied us 
with the foodstuffs for a war that called 
for more food than any in the history of 
mankind. And it made available foodstuffs 
to stricken nations unable to produce their 
own because of war devastation or political 
upheavals and so saved those nations from 
the clutches of communism. 

When agriculture met this momentous 
challenge its character changed. While it 
stood in line one of the main bulwarks of 
civilization against world barbarism, its part 
in our Nation's and world economy took new 
form. 

In 1820 nearly three-fourths—71.8 per- 
cent—of the country’s total labor force was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. At the 
turn of the century there were a little more 
than one-third engaged in tilling the soil. 
Now, only a little more than one-sixth of 
the population is so engaged. 
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Yet these farmers do not work alone, 
Here is where the great change has come 
in their relation to the production and econ- 
omy of our Nation. As the Nation is depend- 
ent upon them for the products of the land, 
they are dependent upon other resources of 
the Nation for the means by which the food 
is produced. 

Two out of five workers are employed one 
way or another in satisfying our demands 
upon the soil. Ten million are employed 
directly on the farms. Another 6,000,000 
provide essential raw materials, machines, 
equipment, other goods and services. Nine 
million more are engaged in handling, proc- 
essing, and bringing the products of the 
farms to the home, 

Now this point I want to make very clear— 
this point of how the whole Nation depends 
upon the farms and the farmers depend upon 
the whole Nation to produce their products, 
Today the farmer needs each year 7,000,000 
tons of finished steel. That is more than 
is issued for a year's output of passenger 
cars. 

The farmer uses 50 tons of chemical ma- 
terials. That is five times the amount he 
used not in 1905 or 1910, but in 1935. 

The oil industry must look to the farmer, 
for the farmer is the oil industry’s number 
one buyer. Today’s farmer uses 16,500,000,- 
000 gallons of crude pétroleum and, ladies 
and gentlemen, that is more petroleum than 
is used by any other industry. 

Rubber, too, is in demand by our modern 
agriculture. The American farmer each year 
buys and uses enough rubber to put tires 
on 6,000,000 automobiles. 

He uses 15,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical power every 365 days. The cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, and Houston, 
lighting up their bright lights and moving 
all their power-consuming industries, do not 
use one kilowatt-hour more than the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

As this food production has worked itself 
into the standard of living of our people 
it has also worked itself into the economy 
of the Nation and the world. The failure 
of the price structure of farm products can 
no longer affect the farmer alone, Such a 
failure would strike to the very roots of our 
economy. It would do so far more than it 
did even 15 years ago. Here’s a quick run- 
through that brings out this amazing act in 
unforgettable terms. 

As late as 1935 there were only 1,000,000 
tractors on farms. Now there are 4,000,000, 
There were 85,000 grain combines; now there 
are more than 800,000. There were akout 
900,000 trucks; now there are 2,280,000. 
There were 70,000 corn pickers; now there 
are 622,000. There were 120,000 milking ma- 
chines on farms; now there are 655,000. 

In 1935, 16,700,000 horses and mules re- 
quired the production of 54,000,000 acres of 
land. Today 7,000,000 horses and mules are 
supplied by 21,000,000 acres. 

In 1935, 11 farms out of 100 received cen- 
tral-station electrical power. Today 84 
farms out of 100. In 1935, only 1.1 percent 
of the corn acreage was planted with hybrid 
seed; today, 84.4 percent. 

In 1935, farmers used 3% million tons of 
liming materials; today, 27,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 tons a year: In 1935, farmers used 
1,250,000 tons of chemical-plant nutrients; 
today, nearly 5,000,000 tons. In 1935, farmers 
spent $28,000,000 for insecticides and pesti- 
cides; today they spend $100,000,000. 

All of this means in plain language that in 
the mid-thirties the farmer could reduce his 
purchases from industry without serious loss 
in his own farm production and without 
throwing millions of men in industry out of 
work. But today farmers can’t produce 
without materials from industry which must 
be paid for in cash. 

This means that if we are to continue our 
abundant production the farmers must plan 
for these great yields and we must have in- 
surance on our plentiful food supply. Farm- 
ers must plan for abundant production every 
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year. Of course this will result in too much 
in some years. Because of weather hazards 
and greater demands, not enough production 
in other years. ` 

So as our great agricultural industry takes 
its place among the great economic forces 
of the world, it must be run as soundly as 
business minds can operate it. In years of 
plenty reserves must be established to take 
care of years of shortages. To insure this 
plenty, every year farmers must be able to 
put up the large cash expenditures needed to 
run their business against the uncertainties 
of weather and prices. 

So it is, my friends, that out of the great 
surplus food potential our Nation must es- 
tablish a sound economy for agriculture that 
makes it able to do its work with other great 
industries in terms that other great indus- 
tries operate. 

Thus in conclusion I reiterate my thesis, if 
we are to maintain a sound agricultural 
economy, we must as a total population sup- 
port a surplus food potential. If we are to 
develop that surplus food potential so that 
we can maintain a decent standard of living 
for an increasing population, we must pro- 
tect and conserve and enrich through con- 
stantly enriched fertilization the top soil of 
America. It is an obligation not of the farm- 
ers alone, but of all the people of our country 
cooperating with our farmers through the 
agencies of their representative government. 
Such a program of soil conservation and de- 
velopment is an essential part of national 
defense. Let all of us—be we Republicans, 
Democrats, or Independents—join hands in 
an economic, as well as a military, defense 
program against the threat of communism at 
home and abroad by keeping our agricul- 
tural defenses strong. Let us remember that 
in a very real sense civilization marches 
forward on full stomachs and communism 
creeps forward on empty stomachs, 


Amortization of the National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, shall we 
clean the slate by 98? 

This body and the gentlemen of the 
other House justly applauded the Presi- 
dent during and after his speech on the 
state of the Union yesterday. Among 
the vital and significant points he made, 
there was none more vital, none more 
significant, than his statement that “it is 
clear that too great a part of our na- 
tiona] debt comes due in too short a time, 
The Department of the Treasury will un- 
dertake at suitable times a program of 
extending part of the debt over longer 
periods and gradually placing greater 
amounts in the hands of long-term in- 
vestors.” x 

It is a matter of lasting satisfaction to 
me that the Republican Party of my 
State—South Dakota—included a forth- 
right plank in their platform which 
urged retirement of the national debt 
by amortizing the same over a period of 
45 years and adopted the slogan “Clean 
the slate by ninety-eight.” 

The Greater South Dakota Associa- 
tion has recommended to the South Da- 
kota State Legislature that Congress be 
memorialized to set up a Federal Debt 
Retirement Commission, 


They want our budget to be balanced. 
They want taxes reduced. They want 
unnecessary expenses cut to the bone, 
They want our debt to be paid off through 
an amortized program. 

South Dakota has demonstrated that 
such a program is feasible by setting up 
an amortized debt retirement program 
which has now seen a heavy burden of 
State debt completely retired. The peo- 
ple of South Dakota feel that, if such a 
program could be so successful in State 
debt retirement, it can be equally suc- 
cessful in the retirement of the national 
debt. 

I submit for your consideration the 
plank in the South Dakota Republican 
platform of 1952, which reads as follows: 

This convention favors a plan for the re- 
tirement of the national debt by amortizing 
the same over a period of the next 46 years, 
and that the Congress of the United States 
shall annually appropriate, during such 
amortization period, an amount sufficient to 
amortize the total of the debt and interest 
thereon and the amount so appropriated shall 
be a first charge against the public revenue 
and, hereafter, no indebtedness shall be in- 
curred that cannot be paid from the balance 
of the public revenue; in other words, ex- 
cept for the amount of such public debt as 
amortized, hereafter, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Further, that any new debt of our National 
Government other than the refunding of in- 
debtedness now existing, shall likewise be 
amortized for its retirement and such addi- 
tional amortization installments, together 
with those above referred to, shall always 
be a first charge against the public revenue, 
shall be so treated by each and every Con- 
gress, and shall precede any and all other 
appropriations for national defense, domestic 
civil government, public welfare, foreign 
military aid, and foreign domestic aid and 
welfare in the order herein mentioned. 


Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a reso- 
lution asking that the Congress estab- 
lish a Federal debt retirement commis- 
sion whose duties and functions it shall 
be to make a study of an amortized debt 
retirement program and report back 
their findings to this Congress, 


A Program for Civil Aviation Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. W. R. Stovall, Chief of 
the Medical Division of the Office of 
Aviation Safety, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, before a luncheon meeting 
of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
on January 29, 1953. I ask also that an 
introductory statement by the Senator 
from Nevada may be printed in connec- 
tion with the address. 

There being no objection, the address 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McCarran 

On January 29, at a luncheon meeting 

of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
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Dr. W. R. Stovall, Chief of the Medical Di- 
vision of the Office of Aviation Safety, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, made an ex- 
tremely cogent address. His subject was: A 
Program for Civil Aviation Medicine. Be- 
cause I am confident my colleagues will en- 
joy reading this address, and because I feel 
it is an important contribution in its field, 
I believe it should be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


A PROGRAM For CIVIL AvIATION MEDICINE 


(Address by W. R. Stovall, M. D., Chief, Med- 
ical Division, Office of Aviation Safety, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration) 

I especially welcome the opportunity you 
have afforded me to sepak before an audi- 
ence composed principally of aviation engi- 
neering and operational specialists. We can- 
not hope to provide adequate support for our 
common field, which is concerned with both 
man and the machine, if doctors talk only to 
doctors and engineers only to engineers, 
Whenever we cross the borderlines from one 
professional field to another, however, we 
immediately become aware of difficulty in 
communication. Language barriers stand in 
our way. Inadequate concepts may arise be- 
cause of lack of mutual understanding and 
precise definition. It is for this reason I wish 
to submit a definition of aviation medicine 
before making comments on the approach 
and our plans for civil aviation medicine 
development. 

There has been such broad and general ac- 
ceptance of aviation medical responsibility 
for conducting examinations for evaluation 
of airman physical fitness that for many it 
appears to be the major if not the only func- 
tion. This, however, is far from the case. 
Essentially, aviation medicine is a form of 
preventive medicine concerned with the air- 
man in the performance of his aviation duties 
and with those whose well-being and safety 
depend on his performance. The objective 
of aviation medicine is to achieve efficient 
performance—both of the airman and the 
operation. Here I use the term “efficiency” in 
its engineering or true sense for application 
to man; that is, the ratio of work output or 
achievement to energy input (work realized). 
By this definition, safety is a requisite for 
efficiency since achievement is canceled by 
accidents. 

In addition to evaluation and maintenance 
of physical fitness, aviation medicine's con- 
cern includes: 

Detailed description and interpretation of 
human capabilities and limitations and of 
man’s various levels of tolerance to physical 
and biological stresses; and 

Specification of human requirements in 
the design of (a) aircraft and aircraft com- 
ponents, (b) operational procedures, (c) air 
navigation and traffic-control equipment and 
procedures, and (d) of our airports. Avia- 
tion medicine is also concerned with meas- 
ures and specifications to provide for human 
factors in aircraft maintenance, and in flight, 
ground, and industrial safety as they relate 
to aviation. 

All of these areas have received some at- 
tention, but our knowledge of them is rudi- 
mentary in light of what can and what must 
be learned about them. In spite of the fact 
that the human race has been on this earth 
for approximately 1,000,000 years, we are just 
beginning our studies on what we call normal 
man; that is, man who has no detectable 
illness or abnormality. The result of our 
lack of sufficient understanding of man is 
that human error is the major cause of acci- 
dents. Only 15 to 20 percent,of all acci- 
dents are attributed to mechanical or struc- 
tural failure. This condition may be shown 
to have prevailed since the publication of 
accident statistics began. Further, I will 
venture to say human error is the major 
cause of significant decreases in operational 
efficiency which, while less dramatic than 
accidents, impose an even greater handicap 
to aviation progress, 
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The importance of an adequate, planned, 
intensive program in all phases of aviation 
medicine is apparent. The program must in- 
clude research for the development of new 
knowledge, the training of aviation clinical 
and research specialists, and more effective 
utilization of qualified flight surgeons. What 
are we doing about it in civil aviation 
medicine? 

RESEARCH 


I will refer briefiy to four of our studies, 
since they are representative of civil avia- 
tion medical problems. 

Ballistocardiography: The most obvious 
objective of medical examination of physical 
fitness is to eliminate or reduce the likeli- 
hood of sudden and complete incapacitation, 
The most likely cause of sudden incapacita- 
tion is failure of the heart and circulation; 
this is especially true for men over 40 years 
of age. I am happy to report that there has 
been significant and unexpectedly rapid de- 
velopment of a sound diagnostic method for 
the very early detection of deterioration of 
the heart by the Civil Aviation Medical Divi- 
sion. Conditions which could not be detected 
by any other means can now be recognized 
through unequivocal, quantitative measure- 
ment. The technique consists of simultane- 
ous measurement and recording of the dis- 
placement, velocity, and acceleration of the 
body resulting from the impact of the blood 
as it is pumped from the heart at each beat 
into the closed elastic system of blood ves- 
sels. This represents the first successful at- 
tempt to record velocity and acceleration and 
to record the three characteristics of the body 
response to the force of the heart beat simul- 
taneously. Further, it is the first time bal- 
listocardiographic instrumentation has been 
standardized to give quantitative, reproduci- 
ble measurements. It is of special interest 
to me that this significant advance in heart 
diagnosis resulted from an applied research 
project in aviation medicine. Such a test 
was of major importance in aviation so that 
the motivation for development was great. 

Stress physiology: I should also like to 
report that a monograph on aviation toxi- 
cology, edited by a member of our staff, has 
been accepted for publication and is cur- 
rently being printed. This book, designed 
specifically to serve civil aviation needs, in- 
cludes contributions from a number of other 
authoritative specialists who have actively 
participated in the Aero Medical Association 
committee on aviation toxicology. 

Emergency evacuation: A series of emer- 
gency evacuation studies have been carried 
out jointly by CAA, CAB, MATS, and ATA. 
Reports on three of these studies have been 
published in final form. Many of you are 
already familiar with the details of this 
work. 

Other studies: I will not attempt to pre- 
sent all the other projects comprising our 
research program. This summer, with the 
support of the Office of Naval Research, we 
completed the experimental phase of wind- 
tunnel studies on the aerodynamic charac- 
teristics of the human body, measuring six 
components with subjects in various posi- 
tions and wind velocities up to 160 miles 
per hour. A complete list of the projects is 
included in the Guggenheim Survey of Re- 
search Projects in the Field of Aviation 
Safety if you care to review the program 
In further detail. 

A great deal of technical information is 
obtained through utilization of research 
studies by the armed services where they 
touch upon problems of mutual interest. 
There are, however, many problems unique 
to civil aviation because of its population, 
-types of operation, differences in equipment, 
devices, and accessories, and in differences 


in limitations established for solution of 


specific problems. 
TRAINING 
There are no planned curriculums for in- 
struction of civilian-flight surgeons. There 
are no schools or establishments for them 


to go to obtain the necessary undergraduate 
and graduate medical training, refresher- 
courses in the clinical arts and sciences of 
the specialty or training in applied aviation 
research investigation. There can be no 
educational opportunities for either the 
training or the maintenance of proficiency 
of civilian flight surgeons until we put into 
action a planned program and establish 
facilities for its accomplishment. 

The military services do have medical 
schools and research centers. These afford 
examples of how effectively medical support 
can be provided for military aviation. I can 
assure you that the pioneer aviation medi- 
cal educators in the armed services have had 
to overcome almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in establishing their centers and 
training programs. The present educational 
opportunities for military medical men have 
not resulted from philanthropy or idealism, 
but rather from necessity. Recognition and 
acknowledgment of the need was given only 
after the evidence of the need was incon- 
trovertible. 


STATUS OF MEDICAL SUPPORT FOR CIVIL 
AVIATION 


The inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from a survey is that civil aviation medicine, 
in its present state of development, cannot 
meet the requirements of current civil avi- 
ation. It is the weakest area in the scien- 
tific and technological support of all phases 
of operation and safety. The major factors 
responsible for the already great and the 
continuously increasing disparity in the 
rate of growth of civil aeronautical engineer- 
ing and operational development, and of 
civil aviation medical development are: 

1. The limited extent of the recognition of 
the scope of aviation medicine and of the 
extent of its potential for supporting avia- 
tion. 

2. The great difference in manpower, facil- 
ities, and money employed for engineering 
and operational development, and for med- 
ical development. 

3. The lack of facilities for training civil- 
ian physicians and research investigators. 

Engineering and operations are supported 
by a formidable array of research talent and 
facilities of the National Advisory Council 
for Aeronautics, the Technical Development 
and Evaluation Center, the universities, the 
aircraft manufacturers and aircraft opera- 
tors. Universities have well established cur- 
riculums and facilities for specialized train- 
ing of engineering and management per- 
sonnel. The manpower, facilities, and funds 
available for medical development are, how- 
ever, small or even insignificant not only in 
comparison but also in absolute terms. 

The Medical Division of CAA is the only 
Federal group having responsibility for med- 
ical support. Our airline medical directors 
are few and are so completely occupied with 
medical examination and other clinical du- 
ties that they have little or no opportunity 
to render quantitatively significant aid in 
aviation medical development. Medical de- 
velopment in other phases of the industry is 
so small as to be negligible. 

The remedy for the current situation is 
clearly indicated by sound business manage- 
ment practice in other areas, Countless 
businesses today are at work on executive 
development programs to supply well-trained 
men for management and technical func- 
tions. These programs are considered so 
important that in most instances they are 
under the direct supervision of the Presi- 
dent or chairman of the board of the com- 
pany. They include courses in universities 
and trade schools, ranging from 3-day semi- 
nars and 13-week intensive course work to 
1 to 2 years’ work in one or several academic 
subjects. Such an orderly program for fu- 
ture development in business is recognized 
as being essential, since in this dynamic 
economy with an extraordinarily rapid rate 
of change, decision and judgment must pro- 
vide for technical achievements, expanding 
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range of interest, new fields of application, 
and unpredictable contingencies of the fu- 
ture. To the functions of engineering, pro- 
duction, and sales have been added the func- 
tion of dealing with human relations—labor, 
employee, public, customer, and government, 

We must establish a parallel practice for 
aviation medicine, since to its earlier func- 
tions of examination have of necessity been 
added the function of providing and applying 
new knowledge concerning all the human 
factors in aviation. Studies comparable to 
those made in ballistocardiography must be 
made for early prediction of the likelihood 
of sudden failure of the central nervous sys- 
tem, the special senses, and for recognition of 
impending deterioration of metabolic, re- 
spiratory, and other bodily processes. Our 
knowledge must also be adequate for dealing 
with situations where decrements in per- 
formance occur which do not become appar- 
ent prior to untoward or serious conse- 
quences. We must be able to prevent human 
failure in piloting aircraft, in navigation, 
control and airport duties, and in aircraft 
maintenance and repair. Exhaustive re- 
search and analysis such as has been directed 
toward insuring continuous and reliable op- 
eration of aircraft engines must be directed 
toward obtaining knowledge of the causes 
and methods of prevention of lapses in con- 
tinuous attention. Greater efficiency can 
and must be achieved by simplifying meth- 
ods of accomplishing a task and through new 
knowledge improving the capabilities of man. 
Just as research has enabled the selection or 
development of materials with characteristics 
best suited for their intended function in 
aircraft structure, sufficient aviation medical 
knowledge will enable selection of men for 
their specific duties in aviation. Certainly, 
far too little attention has been paid to selec- 
tion of pilots for different types of operation; 
that is, for flight test periods for new equip- 
ment, short and long air freighting and pas- 
sehger transportation, executive and agricul- 
tural—and in determining the advisability of 
individual pilots changing from familiar to 
new equipment. Similar consideration 
should be given to selection of tower and 
center control operators, maintenance, and 
other ground personnel in reference to their 
individual tasks. 

I can state with complete confidence that 
these and many other studies can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by aviation medicine 
and its ancillary sciences, especially phys- 
iology; personnel, industrial and experi- 
mental psychology; biometrics and the mul- 
tiple clinical sciences. We have the poten- 
tial talent which can be developed for clin- 
ical and research duties. It is a matter of 
manpower, money, and time, 


AN INSTITUTE OF CIVIL AVIATION MEDICINE 


We are currently working on the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Civil Aviation Med- 
icine to provide facilities for carrying out 
a planned program of training and research. 
We consider that this institute must be 
developed by an association of a university 
medical center and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration Medical Division and its med- 
ical-research laboratories. The institute will 
serve as a fiducial point for applied civil 
aviation medical research and a prototype 
school for the training of civil-aviation med- 
ical men, It is not intended that the in- 
stitute would conduct all civilian training 
but, as a prototype school, it would serve 
as a center for definition of aviation medical 
education and needs and for continuously 
improved training courses that could be 
given at any qualified medical center. Its 
existence would encourage other progressive 
medical schools to provide training in what 
will become a recognized medical specialty. 

The importance of the institute is empha- 


‘sized by the fact, familiar to many if not 


to all of you, that it is the establishment 
of the physical plant or facilities that con- 
stitute the bottleneck in any development 
program. While reasonable support for med- 
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ical education and for research can usually 
be obtained by training and research groups 
whose competence has become established, 
the problem of obtaining space or funds for 
construction is very difficult in almost every 
instance. We are seeking to reduce this 
problem in degree by an association which 
will allow for use of existing teaching fa- 
cilities. Of greatest lasting importance to 
the success of the program is the outstand- 
ing teaching staff characteristic of our lead- 
ing medical centers. Civilian medical edu- 
cation must be conducted and administered 
by a university. Participation and full 
collaboration by the CAA medical staff will, 
however, be of considerable assistance in 
civil-ayiation medical training. 

This program is designed to establish and 
maintain support considerably in excess of 
that which can reasonably be rendered by 
Federal agencies and activities alone, In- 
dustry contributes a major portion of tech- 
nological development in aircraft engineer- 
ing and operation, Training of civilian- 
aviation specialists will make men available 
for parallel industrial medical development 
in this field. If we can enlist and foster 
private enterprise in helping to provide for 
current and increasingly greater future de- 
mands for aviation medical support, we can 
confidently predict far greater efficiency and 
far greater safety for the civilian air power of 
our country. I pray that. we will be suc- 
cessful in attaining this objective. 


Relations Between India and the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the New York Times on 
January 25, 1953, which I think should be 
brought to the attention of both Con- 
gress and the new administration. 

Itis Mr. Robert Trumbull’s factual re- 
port which outlines the deterioration in 
relations between India and the United 
States. 

I have thought and said on many oc- 
casions in the past that it is far better 
to attempt to foresee and act upon 
worsening foreign-policy situations, as 
they arise, than it is to spend months 
and years of recrimination about them 
after they have passed, 

One of the points raised in this article 
is the fear, among the Indian people, 
that Mr. Chester Bowles, who has had 
a fine record as Ambassador to India, 
will be replaced by a political appointee 
who does not have the necessary quali- 
fications or background. 

Let us hope that this will not be the 
case. If the new administration wish 
to utilize the post of Ambassador to In- 
dia, a nation that is vital to democracy, 
for a patronage appointment, it is, of 
course, their privilege to do so. - But as 
Members of the Senate we should be pre- 
pared to exercise our own responsibilities 
in the matter judiciously, and satisfy 
ourselves that the appointee has the 
background and qualifications to take 
over the highest American post in one 


of the great and troubled nations of the 
world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Inpvia’s Tres To UNITED STATES SHARPLY 
IMPAIRED—ABRUPT CHANGE Lain TO SERIES 
or EVENTS AND RUMORS or NEw AMERICAN 
ATTITUDE 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

New DELHI, Inpia, January 24.—There has 
been a sudden sharp deterioration in rela- 
tions between India and the United States in 
recent weeks. This abrupt reversal of en- 
couraging trends during the past year or 
more can be traced to a series of coincidental 
developments after the United States election 
that seemed to the Indians to indicate a 
prospective change in Washington’s policy 
toward Asia with President Eisenhower's in- 
auguration. 

The new cordiality between New Delhi and 
Washington that had been steadily growing 
since Chester Bowles became Ambassador 
here in October 1951 suffered considerable 
impairment when the United States joined 
with Britain in putting through the latest 
United Nations resolution on the Kashmir 
problem after India had already declared this 
proposal’s unacceptability. ` y 

Strong indications that Mr. Bowles, who 
has become a symbol here of American 
friendliness toward India, would be replaced 
by a political appointee unknown here were 
interpreted by many Indians as a change of 
front in Washington. 

Rumors, believed here to be well-founded, 
that the United States and Britain were 
negotiating with Pakistan forsa mutual-de- 
Jense arrangement involving United States 
bases in the neighboring country gave rise 
to a furor of criticism calculated to damage 
seriously the American position here. 

Finally the suggestion that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles would come to In- 
dia and Pakistan in the spring to sound out 
these countries on their possible alinement 
with. the west in the cold war produced a 
completely hostile reaction. 

Whether Indian appraisals of any or all of 
these situations may be in error, the fact 
remains that they have added up to a cumu- 
lative weight of suspicion of Washington's 
motives as the new Republican administra- 
tion takes office. 

While there are many Indians who want 
to see New Delhi openly allied with the West 
in opposition to Communist expansionism— 
just. as there are many who favor: India’s 
joining the Soviet bloc—the vast majority are 
solidly behind Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru's policy of nonalinement with either 
camp while-at the same time opposing ag- 
gression in any form from any quarter. 

Any apparent attempt to sway the New 
Delhi Government from the delicate path 
Mr. Nehru has chosen is truculently resent- 
ed throughout the country. 

The trend discerned by Indians, rightly or 
wrongly, in recent American actions or 
rumors of actions has been interpreted here 
as an effort by Washington to force India 
away from her predetermined course. The 
reaction could hardly be more adverse from 
Washington's standpoint: 

United States cosponsorship of the United 
Nations resolution that would give Pakistan 
military rights in the disputed State of Kash- 
mir, a position clearly opposed to India’s 
often-stated views, has been viewed here as 
an attempt by Washington to help Britain 
bolster her waning position in the Moslem 
world at India’s expense. 

Most Indians are convinced that Prime 
Minister Churchill is backing Pakistan to 
the utmost in the Kashmir quarrel. There is 
considerable. puzzlement here, however, as 
to why the United States apparently con- 
tinues to follow the British lead. in dealings 
with the Islamic nations, where, in the In- 
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dian view, Britain has suffered repeated 
policy disasters. 


NEHRU’S POSITION STATED 


Reports of American and British nego- 
tiation with Karachi for bringing Pakistan 
into the proposed Middle East Defense Or- 
ganization with United States air bases in 
Pakistan tended to confirm suspicions that 
Washington had an ulterior motive in tak- 
ing a stand on Kashmir favorable to Paki- 
stan, 

The Indians believe their information on 
contacts between Pakistan and British-Amer- 
ican interests to be firmly based. Denials 
from London and Karachi were considered to 
be flimsy. 

Mr. Nehru has made clear his recognition 
that he cannot logically object to any action 
taken by Pakistan in what he conceives to 
be her own interest. He has also, however, 
declared that welding of Pakistan into a 
foreign defensive alliance would disturb the 
existing equilibrium of the subcontinent as 
a middle force. 

Mr. Nehru is known to hold the conviction, 
furthermore, that the arming of Pakistan 
by the United States would force India to 
strengthen her own defenses in view of the 
continuing threat to go to war over Kashmir 
by Pakistani newspapers and public figures. 

An increase in military expenditures, al- 
ready taking about 48 percent of India’s an- 
nual budget, is naturally an unwelcome pros- 
pect. Í 

New Delhi's conviction that there is truth 
in the reports of British-American military 
negotiations with Pakistan tend to be con- 
firmed by the known indifference of Egypt 
to joining a Middle East defense pact. 
Egypt's disinterest was made clear to Prime 
Minister Nehru’s sister, Mme. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, when she stopped in Cairo on 
her way home from the last meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly. 

Some efforts have been made both here 
and in Washington to undo the damage 
wrought by these various occurrences and 
rumors. 

President Eisenhower himself retrieved 
some lost ground when in his inaugural ad- 
Gress he clarified his campaign reference to 
“Asians fighting Asians.” 


The Administration’s Formosa Policy ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS —_ 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix. of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Nonsense About Chiang,” writ- 
ten by Joseph and Stewart Alsop and 
published in the Washington Post of 
February 4, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
NONSENSE ABOUT CHIANG 
More nonsense has been written and more 


‘drivel has been talked about President 


Eisenhower “unl Chiang Kai-shek” 
than should really be allowed in a civilized 
country, It is time to set forth the honest 
facts. o fy» 

President Eisenhower has instructed the 
Seventh Fleet to cease “neutralizing” Chiang 
Kai-shek's stronghold on Formosa. Formosa 
is to be protected from invasion by the 
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Chinese Communists.. But Chiang Kai-shek 
is now to be permitted to use Formosa as 
a base for attacks on the Chinese mainland. 

This looks like, and has been ignorantly 
hailed as, a great change in American policy. 
In fact, it changes nothing, for the rather 
simple reason that President Truman's order 
“neutralizing” Formosa was strictly a phony 
in the first place. If the Asia-first Republi- 
cans had not got drunk on their own propa- 
ganda, they would not now be crowing about 
President Eisenhower “unleashing” Chiang. 
Sober inquiry would have revealed to them 
that Chiang never has been leashed. 

Attacks on the China coast originating in 
Formosa have, to be sure, been forbidden. 
But Chiang Kai-shek also holds the Pesca- 
dores, the island of Quemoy, and one or two 
other strong points that are much nearer 
to the China coast than Formosa is. 

These islands, being nearer, are much more 
useful bases than Formosa proper. They 
were not at any time included in President 
Truman's neutralization order. And Chiang 
has been using these islands as bases for at- 
tacking the China coast for a considerable 
period, up to the outer limit of his desires 
and military capabilities. 

When the Chinese Communists entered the 
Korean war, President Truman and his ad- 
visers carefully considered taking the same 
action that President Eisenhower has now 
taken. They decided against it, on the 
ground that it would be an empty gesture. 
It is still a gesture. Its effects can be easily 
summarized. It has delighted the Asia-first 
Republicans and their admirers in the press, 
as a kind of token acknowledgment of the 
correctness of their views. 

At the same time, it has caused the most 
widespread alarm both in Western Europe 
and the Far East, where our allies and po- 
tential allies are just as grossly ignorant 
of the real situation as the Asia-first Re- 
publicans are. The question arises, whether 
the smiles on the faces of the Asia-first Re- 
publicans are worth the equally unjustifiable 
frowns and head shakings among our allies. 

Our allies were notified but not consulted, 
In Britain, this gesture of American domestic 
politics has already embarrassed the conserv- 
ative administration of Prime Minister Win- 
ston S. Churchill, and the British Embassy 
here has registered misgivings with the 
State Department. Other — repercussions 
abroad are to be expected. And while our 
allies were at least notified, it is noteworthy 
that the Democratic leaders in Congress got 
no advance word. 

Not the least interesting aspect of this 
new departure is the absence of any hint of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy, although 
the time will plainly come when the Eisen- 
hower administration will need bipartisan 
support in this field. 

What is still more interesting and curious 
is the further fact that President Eisen- 
hower's policy makers have not as yet con- 
sidered the major issue raised by the change 
in the order of the Seventh Fleet. 

The change plainly implies at least tacit 
approval of operations against the coast on a 
much bigger scale than Chiang Kai-shek has 
yet attempted. Chiang has contented him- 
self with pin pricks, so far, partly because 
he is a notoriously defensive-minded com- 
mander, but mainly because pin pricks are 
all he has been able to manage. He has 
perhaps 300,000 combat-worthy troops, of 
which perhaps 10 percent are fit for com- 
mando-type operations. But he has neither 
the air power nor the naval power to attempt 
commando-type operations on a large scale. 

Furthermore, manpower and other prob- 
lems make it almost impossible for us to aid 
Chiang in a really significant build-up of his 
own air and naval power. If his armies 
are going to take real advantage of this so- 
called unleashing, they are going to have to 
be carried to the China coast in American 
naval vessels, and they are going to have to 
receive American air support. 


Combined, Sino-American operations 
against the China coast are certainly prac- 
tical. They will be very dangerous. Above 
all, they will involve the danger of a wider 
war. But they are certainly worth consider- 
ing as serious and quite practical steps to 
take. If they work, they will produce gen- 
uine results, and not just cheap partisan 
cheers, and needless embarrassments of 
American diplomacy. The point at present 
is that the pros and cons of these measures 
which will produce real results have not as 
yet been so much as discussed. Even now, in 
truth, the administration does not seem to 
have got down to the disagreeable business 
of serious policy making. 


Statement by Hon. Everett M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois, Regarding Award by National 
Municipal League to the Village of 
Brookfield, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement by 
me regarding an award made by the Na- 
tional Municipal League to the village 
of Brookfield, Ill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


The National Municipal League, in co- 
operation with Look magazine, has spon- 
sored an award to American villages ard 
cities that have been selected by a very 
distinguished jury for particularly notable 
work in the municipal field during the last 
year. 

This award was established 4 years ago, 
and since that time there has been spirited 
competition among American municipalities 
to so conduct their affairs that they might 
merit this coveted award. For the year 
1952, 11 cities were selected and among 
them was the village of Brookfield, in Cook 
County, Ill. Brookfield is the second munici- 
pality in Illinois; and the first in Cook 
County, to receive this award since this pro- 
gram was launched. The citation was pre- 
sented at a dinner and meeting held in 
Brookfield on Saturday, January 31, and it 
was my extreme pleasure to be on hand and 
make some observations which I deemed ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

In connection with this award, the Mli- 
nois General Assembly passed a resolution 
of congratulation and commendation for this 
achievement whereby Brookfield has become 
an all-American city. I am happy to have 
this resolution inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as a further mark of commendation 
for a job well done by a municipality and 
particularly its citizens. 

The award is actually directed to citizen 
interest and citizen participation in mu- 
nicipal affairs, so that in reality it is a testi- 
mony to the citizens of the village for their 
alertness and vigilance and their constant 
interest in the affairs of their community. 

In proportion as this citizen interest be- 
comes widespread, we shall find durable an- 
swers for challenging problems on the real 
governmental frontier of America, which is 
in the municipalities of the country. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
SIXTY-EIGHTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


House Joint Resolution 8 


Whereas the village of Brookfield, County 
of Cook, State of Ilinois, will receive the 
All America Cities award given by the 
National Municipal League, and sponsored 
by Look magazine, on January 31, 1953; and 

Whereas the village of Brookfield has re- 
ceived the honor of being one of 11 cities 
selected by a distinguished jury for its 
achievements in pulling itself out of virtual 
bankruptcy through civil consciousness ex- 
ercised through the adoption of the council- 
manager form of government; and 

Whereas the outstanding achievement in 
payment of debts and increased public serv- 
ice without increased taxes has contributed 
to the winning of the high award: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-eighth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois (Senate concurring herein), 
That we congratulate the village of Brook- 
field for its record of good government and 
for the honor which it has received; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the president and board of 
the village of Brookfield. 

Adopted January 27, 1953, 

Warren L. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Concurred in by the Senate January 27, 
1953. 

JOHN WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 
President, Senate, 

EDWARD H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary, Senate. 


The President's State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sign Posts Are Not Very Clear 
Along the Great Middle Way,” published 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sicnposts ARE Nor Very CLEAR ALONG THE 
GREAT MIDDLE Way 


Not since his election has President Eisen- 
hower faced a task as difficult as preparation 
of his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress. J 

Ironically enough, part of this difficulty 
was due to the very strength of his victory 
at the polls. People of the widest differences 
of political beliefs helped elect him. Part 
was due to a characteristic of the President 
himself. This is his conviction that he can 
blend into a team all shades of the political 
spectrum of his party in Congress. Part 
was due to the necessity, as he saw it, of 
justifying an accented policy of international 
cooperation while making it take on a hue 
somehow different from that of the last 
administration. 

In the case of his address, the resulting 
color was muddy. 
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There can be nothing but approval on al- 
most every hand for his statements of the 
four objectives of “grand labors” of Congress 
‘and the executive branch. These include 
Yi) conduct of world affairs with “such 
fortitude and such foresight” as to “deter 
aggression and eventually secure peace”; (2) 
setting up an administration of such integ- 
rity and efficiency “that its honor at home 
will insure respect abroad”; (3) encouraging 
incentives to “creative initiative in our econ- 
omy so that its productivity may fortify free- 
dom everywhere”; and (4) dedication “to at- 
tainment of equality of opportunity for all 
so that our Nation will ever act with the 
strength of unity. r 

It was the last point that makes it neces- 
sary to qualify forecast of universal applause 
with “almost.” For if that point means any- 
thing, it means that the new President 
stands where Harry Truman did as to civil 
rights—and that was where Mr. Truman 
parted company with those southern Demo- 
crats who yoted for Eisenhower. 

No, it is not statement of the four objec- 
tives which raises questions as to the Presi- 
dent's intent. The first such question pro- 
trudes sharply through his statement of for- 
eign policy: “I shall ask Congress at a later 
date to join in an appropriate resolution 
making clear that this Government recog- 
nizes no kind of commitment contained in 
secret understandings of the past with for- 
eign governments which permit this kind of 
enslavement.” He was speaking of “enslave- 
ment of any people to purchase fancied gain 
for ourselves.” Was he speaking of the Yalta 
‘agreement for Russian control of northern 
Sakhalin? Did he mean that we are to chase 
Russia out of Port Dairen? Was he repudiat- 
ing the Soviet wartime occupation of East 
Germany, and the line of East European na- 
tions which have become the Soviet satel- 
lites? 

His foreign policy proposes to encourage 
world trade and extension of the United 
States Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but 
it hedges. “Labor and management and 
farmers alike will be earnestly consulted” 
for “legitimate safeguarding.” Unhappy ex- 
perience suggests that labor, management, 
and farming interpret “legitimate safeguard- 
ing” as protection from all foreign competi- 
tion. 

As to Formosa, the President resorted to an 
extraordinary euphemism—to employ the 
kindest term—in saying that the United 
States Navy, isolating Chiang Kai-shek's 
forces on the island province, was acting “as 
a defensive arm of Communist China." It is 
like saying a leash on a terrier is a defensive 
arm against the mastiff, 

President Eisenhower made no effort to 
minimize the financial difficulties which face 
his administration. They are tremendous. 
Without saying outright that taxes cannot 
be reduced any time soon, he held out a hope 
that reductions will be justified “only as we 
show we can succeed in bringing the budget 
under control.” 

His position on wage and price controls 
(let them expire in April, except for rent con- 
trols where there is a distinct housing short- 
age) is not unexpected, and will be generally 
welcomed, 

Perhaps nowhere in the address is the 
Eisenhower middle way better typified than 
in his proposals to insure loyalty in Govern- 
ment. His intent will be first “to make cer- 
tain that this Nation’s security is not jeop- 
ardized by false servants” and, second, “to 
clear the atmosphere of that unreasoned 
suspicion that accepts rumor and gossip as 
Substitutes for evidence.” 

In almost all of these middle-way proposals 
time alone will disclose exactly what the 
President means. This uncertainty is espe- 
cially provocative in his statement of a nat- 
ural-resources plan: “It will involve a part= 
nership of the States and local communities, 


private citizens, and the Federal Government, 
all working together.” This could mean al- 
most anything, The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration already is committed to. giving the 
States title to the offshore oil deposits which 
the United States Supreme Court had held 
now belong to the Federal Government. 
How about the western grazing lands, the 
Federal hydroelectric projects, timber in the 
national preserves? 

President Eisenhower's position on state- 
hood for Hawaii, however, inspires the biggest 
question mark of all. “Statehood,” he said, 
“should be granted promptly with the first 
election scheduled for 1954," The question 
is: How about Alaska? The President didn’t 
mention it. ._He mentioned Hawaii as con- 
cerning “our island possessions.” ‘There is 
certainly no reason to give statehood preced- 
ence to island possessions over continental 
territory. And.as for the President’s point 
that both parties have advocated statehood 
for Hawail, so they have; and for Alaska too. 
Since Hawaii is traditionally Republican, 
Alaska Democratic, the high-minded tone of 
the Hawaiian proposal sounds flat. 

We can applaud the President’s proposal 
for amendment of the Taft-Hartley and Mc- 
Carran-Walter Acts and extensions of the 
social-security system. In general, however, 
we await further travel on the great middle 
way to assure us whether the journey will be 
rough or smooth. 


H-Bomb Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Mr. Marquis 
Childs, in his column in the Washington 
Post this morning, deals with the his- 
toric speech made on the floor of the 
Senate on February 2, 1950, by that far- 
seeing statesman, devoted patriot, and 
great American, our late colleague, Sen- 
ator Brien MeMahon, I ask unanimous 
consent to haye the column printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H-Boms OUTLOOK 
(By Marquis Childs) 
M’MAHON’S PROPHECY RECALLED 

In this era when words flow endlessly from 
every source, the speeches that are made in 
Congress are forgotten almost before the air 
they have troubled has ceased to vibrate. 
If they last beyond the headlines they hap- 
pen to inspire, it is noteworthy. 

Just 3 years ago a speech was made on the 
floor of the Senate. It was not so much 
the form or polish of the oration as the pro- 
phetie and passionate words spoken on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1950, that engraved that address in 
the minds of many men. 

The late Senator Brien McMahon (Demo- 
crat, Connecticut), was speaking shortly 
after President Truman had announced that 
the Government would try to make a hydro- 
gen bomb. As the chairman of the Joint 
Senate-House Committee on Atomic Energy, 
he knew as much as any layman could about 
the terrible, the almost unimaginable de= 
structiveness of thermo-nuclear fission in the 
so-called hydrogen bomb. 

His words were. solemnly weighted with 
this knowledge: It was almost as though he 
knew his own life would be cut off before 
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it had been determined whether the exper- 
iment was a success or a failure. 

“If we win the ‘race to build this bomb 
first,” Senator McMahon said, “it is only a 
matter of time—and possibly a short time— 
before the Kremlin achieves success also, 
Let me warn, with all the solemnity at my 
command, that” building hydrogen bombs 
does not promise security for the United 
States; it only promises the negative result 
of averting, for a few months or years, well- 
nigh certain catastrophe. Do not for a mo- 
ment overlook the obvious—that Soviet Rus- 
sia broke our atomic homb monopoly sooner 
than we. had expected, and she would break 
any hydrogen bomb monopoly that we en- 
joyed with equal or greater speed. We are 
plunged into a truly terrible arms race.” 

He reviewed in that memorable speech the 
prolonged effort of Bernard Baruch to achieve 
through the United Nations a genuinely ef- 
fective system of international control over 
atomic fission. That effort ended when. the 
Russians said a final no. And the atomic 
arms race went on with a greater urgency 
and intensity. 

“But even if this policy could enable us to 
avoid armed conflict for a whole generation,” 
the Senator said, “it would undermine and 
corrupt that which we prize more highly 
even than the absence of hostilities: I refer 
to liberty. How is it possible for free insti- 
tutions to flourish or even to maintain them- 
selyes. in a situation where defenses, civil 
and military, nek be ceaselessly poised to 
meet an attack that might incinerate 50,000,- 
000 Americans—not in the space of an 
evening, but in the space of minutes? Con- 
sider what sustained fear does to the indi- 
yidual—especially to the individual enter- 
priser. It constricts his imagination, para- 
lyzes his initiative, and even his personal 
morality. It constitutes the most subtle and 
potent of poisons.” 

It was, McMahon said, Russia’s iron cur- 
tain that was responsible for the “enormous« 
ly reluctant” decision to make the H-bomb, 
But having had to take that decision, Amer- 
ica should_now offer the world a peace plan 
of as greata magnitude. It was then that he 
made his bold and courageous, proposal: 

“We now spend about $15,000,000,000 an= 
nually for armaments. (How small that 
seems against the $50,000,000,000 being spent 
this. year.) Why not offer to take two-thirds 
of this sum or $10,000,000,000, and, instead 
of using it to amass sterile weapons, use it 
to foster peace throughout the world for a 
5-year period? Why not offer to spread the 
annual $10,000,000,000 over three programs: 
President Truman's point 4 proposal, devel- 
opment of atomic energy everywhere for 
peace, and general economic aid and help to 
all countries, including Russia. Such a 
global ‘Marshall plan’ might combine with 
the marvelous power of peacetime atomic 
energy to generate universal material prog- 
ress and a universal cooperative spirit. In 
exchange for our own contribution of 
$10,000,000,000 annually we would ask (1) 
general acceptance of an effective program 
for international control of atomic energy 
and (2) an agreement by all countries, en- 
forced through inspection, that two-thirds 
of their present spending upon armaments 
be deyoted toward constructive ends, 
Administration of the annual $10,000,000,000 
which we offered to make available would be 
carried out through the United Nations.” 

Wildly idealistic, completely without real- 
ity, so the practical men said. Now, 3 years 
later, the hydrogen bomb isa fact. In the 
tests at Eniwetok last November this first 
“chunk of the sun” burst witha success far 
beyond the expectations of the scientists, 
So the atomic arms race goes on, with the 
days and the weeks and the months ticked 
off as though on some great clock set for an 
hour, a second, which defeated men have 
confessed themselves unable to avert. 
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Formulation of Policies of United States 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter regarding the formula- 
tion of policies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, written by one 
of my constituents to Hon. Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, under 
date of January 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GLENDO, Wyo., January 26, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. BENSON: I see by reports, printed 
repeatedly in all of our farm publications, of 
the way in which you seemingly intend to 
shape the policies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I also realize that you are apparently well 
qualified for the position which you have 
‘accepted, but I am concerned about the final 
welfare of the farmer and rancher and the 
entire economic reaction to the Nation if the 
‘farmer is not protected by something more 
substantial than high-blown phrases as “a 
healthy agriculture” and a “hands-off policy 
of the Federal Government.” 

In the first place, the farmer cannot be, 
has never been, and never will be, the recip- 
ient of a fair return for his products simply 
by allowing the law of supply and demand 
to function. The law of supply and demand 
has always been influenced by speculation of 
seasonal supplies of farm produ sold on a 
buyers’ market in the fall and jobbed back 
to the ultimate consumer later in the year 
for all the traffic will bear. 

It is, therefore, quite obvious that the 
farmer needs a guaranteed fair price for his 
product and the only way this can be done 
is for Government to protect him from this 
vicious cycle by continuation of the loan 
plan on his products. 

I very much doubt that the United States 
Government can afford to allow the income 
of the farmer to sag to a point where his pur- 
chasing power is wiped out. The result 
would be a great decrease in income-tax pay- 
ments, which no doubt will show a substan- 
tial decrease of take this year, and which, if 
continued, will put the finances of our Goy- 
ernment even farther in the red, even with 
& decrease in the budget. 

Perhaps some of the marketing improve- 
ments, which it is reported you have in mind, 
will improve the conditions of the farmer. 
If so, well and good, but let’s begin to realize 
some of the benefits of these improved mar- 
keting wolves. 

The loss of purchasing power to the farm- 
ers and ranchers will have a far greater ad- 
verse result than that named by me in the 
preceding paragraph. When we no longer 
have a profit to spend, the consumers of 
our products, in the manufacture of goods 
consumed by us, will fall off. There will be 
no reduction of price, or a reduction of the 
cost of manufacture, for high wages are an 
established fact. To reevaluate wages at 
lower level is to throw us into a depression, 
the result of which, in our minds, would 
raise a question of the success of the cap- 
italistic system, No. Employees would be 


laid off, and their purchasing power of the 
very necessities of life would be curtailed. 
‘Then what would be your policy, Mr. Benson? 
Certainly you will be required to come up 
with some solution, for with authority comes 
responsibility. 

It is true that the public esteem of the 
farmer is at a low ebb, and that is largely 
the result of the critical policy of all the 
farm publications that have come to my at- 
tention in the last several years. They tell 
us that they are championing our cause, but 
I know better. They get their chief income 
from advertising, and we subscribe to the 
very publications that daily worsen our pub- 
lic relations. Witness all the criticism of 
Government programs, then the hue and cry 
they sent up in heart-rending sobs when 
the scare of foot-and-mouth disease reared 
its ugly head. They demanded, Where is that 
foot-and-mouth laboratory? You under- 
stand I am talking of editorial policy and 
not the splendid material contained in the 
farm publications. 

I have been a subscriber of Doanes Agri- 
cultural Digest for the last 4 years. The 
editorial policy of Doanes has been the same, 
and yet Doanes failed to call anyone’s atten- 
tion to the fact that a withdrawal of credit 
would have a depressing effect on the price 
of feeder cattle in 1951, but that is just 
what happened. Facilities for financing 
farmers should be expanded and liberalized, 
as it appears we may need it. 

Who am I? I am not a Socialist or a 
Communist, and I never will be. I am a 
small-time rancher. Run about 100 beef 
cows and sell calves in the fall. When it 
cost me $70 to raise one calf and I received 
$160 for that calf I had some money to spend, 
but when it costs me $70 to raise a calf and 
I sell it for $80, my purchasing power has not 
declined three points, or 3 percent; it has 
declined to a point where it has disappeared 
entirely. So don’t be deceived by the state- 
ments of the figures of 5 percent less income 
or 15 percent less income to a farmer but 
the entire loss of his purchasing power, to- 
gether with his ineligibility to pay any in- 
come tax whatsoever. 

If the farmer were allowed to price his 
product on a cost-of-production basis with 
a market consistent with the price he pays, 
no one need be concerned, but by economic 
circumstance he is forced to sell on a buyer's 
market. Therefore, he is entitled to ask just 
and fair protection from the Government. 

I am not a member of any farm organiza- 
tions because they are invariably dominated 
by vocal minorities which fail to be repre- 
sentative of the majority. Witness the small 
turn-out of members in any such group. 
However, I am an instructor for the veterans’ 
agriculture class here at Glendo and, there- 
fore, considerable information comes to me 
which I peruse rather thoroughly. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. M. DOWNEY. 


Slum Clearance Plan of Baltimore, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem of slum clearance, 
confronting many communities, is of se- 


rious magnitude, and is one which is 
receiving extensive attention in the hope 
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that practical and economic corrective 
measures can be initiated. My home city 
of Baltimore has developed a plan which 
has been afforded favorable considera- 
tion, and has been viewed as an appro- 
priate model to be followed by other 
communities. The theme is that any 
city can do something constructive about 
its slums at low cost simply by enforcing 
the laws which set minimum standards 
for safe and sanitary housing conditions, 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the January 31, 1953, issue 
of the Sun, Baltimore, Md., be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THe BALTIMORE PLAN Is READY FOR APPRAISAL 


The Baltimore plan of slum rehabilitation 
has reached what must be close to the zenith 
of Nation-wide publicity in the nonenter- 
tainment field. Written up in laudatory 
terms by three national magazines in the 
same week (Life, Look, and the Saturday 
Evening Post), the plan has been com- 
mended to President Eisenhower by a hous- 
ing-industry forum as the first answer to 
urban blight. It has made Baltimore the 
recipient of the 1952 award of the National 
Municipal League, and it has become the 
subject of a documentary motion picture 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Copied 
in part by a score of cities, the plan is also 
the subject of a book being sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. 

If some Baltimoreans are wondering 
quietly to themselves just what the cheering 
is all about, the answer is fairly simple. 
While we in Baltimore know that our over- 
crowded slum areas are still overcrowded 
slum areas, with little outward evidence of 
improvements, nevertheless something has 
been done in many blocks. Apart from the 
few slum houses razed to make way for pub- 
lic housing and private redevelopment, thou- 
sands of slum houses have been made more 
livable and hygienic through the installa- 
tion of inside toilets, roof repairs, ratproofing 
of basements, and compulsory removal of 
back-yard debris. 

To outsiders especially it looks as though 
Baltimore has found an answer to the slum 
problem by simply enforcing, house by house 
and block by block, the city laws pertaining 
to safe and sound housing and sanitary liv- 
ing. The answer looks good, because it is 
faster and cheaper to fix up many houses 
than to tear them down and rebuild anew, 
and the property owners make the repairs, 
not the taxpayers. The plan has been pro- 
moted as the answer nationally by those 
groups anxious to defeat public-housing 
programs. 

To insiders, which includes the many pri- 
vate and public organizations and agencies 
which have worked to push the plan along, 
the program for the most part has been more 
a matter of first aid than rehabilitation. 
But a year and a half ago a large-scale effort 
was made to apply the plan not to rock- 
bottom slums but to some 27 blocks in east 
Baltimore that might be saved permanently 
from sinking into the condition where razing 
is the final answer. It is this effort which 
the Encyclopedia Britannica has recorded 
step by step on film and which will be pre- 
sented in a movie premiere on Monday. 

The film will give Baltimoreans the first 
fairly objective and comprehensive view of 
what the plan can and cannot do under 
present circumstances. And from it we may 
have a better idea, apart from the national 
publicity, of how to go about rehabilitating 
the Mount Royal area, the next local run- 
down section slated for improvements, 
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Hearst Highway Program Merits Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
slogan “Let’s get America out of the 
traffic jam,” the great Hearst enterprises 
are conducting a crusade for hetter 
roads for America. Not only are the 
dangers of existing highway deficiencies 
being dramatically exposed but con- 
structive plans for eliminating them are 
proposed, The Hearst campaign is a 
well thought out, well balanced, soundly 
conceived program which merits wide- 
spread support. It should be accepted 
and acted upon at once. 

I should like to call attention of the 
Congress to two articles relative to de- 
scribing the Hearst highway program 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer on February 1: 

How To Ger CONSTRUCTION STARTED Now 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

For the past several months the Hearst 
newspapers and the Hearst magazines have 
been devoting a great deal of space to the 
highway and traffic problems that confront 
this country with an ever-growing crisis. 

We have made every effort to keep our ma- 
terial factual, to describe controversial as- 
pects of the problem without choosing up 
sides, and to urge that action toward solving 
the problem start now, before the job be- 
comes hopeless. 

Our campaign, we're pleased to state, has 
drawn the applause of many, many readers 
and organizations interested in obtaining an 
adequate highway system, but who were un- 
able to bring the subject forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public, who own the roads, 


START SHOULD BE MADE IMMEDIATELY 


In our research and study of the whole 
field of highway igs! scien. we came to 
three major facts: 

First, that our national ‘highway system is 
woefully obsolescent. 

Second, that the efforts being made to solve 
the problems were inadequate. 

Third, that any plan to restore our high- 
ways would demand huge sums of money 
which, one way or another, must come from 
the people. 

Probably a conclusion could be added— 
that the future of this country demands that 
the problem be solved right now, no matter 
what the cost, 

If there was any criticism of our campaign 
it was usually stated like this: 

“You've done a fine, thorough job of ex- 
plaining what the problem is. Some of us 
knew all about that before you printed a 
word, 

“Now that you, too, understand what the 
country is facing, what do you recommend 
we do about it? How do you suggest that 
we plan and pay for such a huge under- 
taking?” 


PRECEDED BY PAINSTAKING RESEARCH 


We regard this as a fair criticism. 

We also regard it as a challenge that we 
are prepared to accept. 

We have developed a plan, and we think 
it is a gogd one. 

Before I say more, permit me to interject 
a little footnote here. Our plan wasn’t 
dreamed up in a few minutes by your author 


when faced with the question of what to 
write about for this Sunday’s paper. 

It is the result of a lot of hard, painstaking 
research work into the whole highway traffic 
problem by a lot of our people from coast 
to coast. We've discussed its virtues and 
tried to pick it to pieces and, as I said above, 
we think it is a good plan. 

Now, in developing this solution to a 
major part of the national problem, we set 
ourselves certain limitations or specifications, 


IT'S TRULY A NATIONAL CRISIS 


We wanted a plan that would work, that 
could be financed, that could be set in oper- 
ation quickly, and that put first things first, 

We think this plan meets those tests. 

First, let's state the plan quite simply and 
then develop and explain it. 

We suggest that, since the state of our 
highway system constitutes a national crisis 
from the standpoint of both peace and war, 
it becomes the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to take a much larger part in ending 
the traffic crisis. 

The Federal Government now returns to 
the State highway departments about 25 
percent of the $2,000,000,000 that it collects 
annually from highway users through the 
Federal gasoline tax and various excise taxes 
on vehicles. The remainder goes into the 
Treasury for expenditure on nonhighway 
projects. 

We recommend that the Government re- 
turn all or any necessary part of these high- 
way tax receipts to the States for immediate 
improvement of those streets and roads con- 
sidered as vital to our economy and vital to 
our defense. 

NATIONAL INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

These vital streets and roads we believe are 
contained within the national interstate 
highway system, devised by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, a division of the Department 
of Commerce, with the cooperation of the 
48 State highway departments. 

The interstate system includes roads in 
all 48 States, connects 155 of the 199 cities 
having a population of 50,000 or more, and 
passes through 2,538 smaller cities and towns. 

The 37,800-mile system contains only 1 
percent of the total street and road mileage 
in the United States, but it carries 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's traffic. 

It contains the main routes through cities, 
where congestion now stifles industry and 
commerce, 

The system throughout its length has been 
officially termed “seriously deficient.” It is 
the most seriously obsolescent section of all 
our national network. 

FAVOR RETURN OF ROAD TAXES TO STATES 

Our plan, in brief, is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Bureau of Public 
Roads, return to the States the highway taxes 
it now collects in sufficient amounts to begin 
immediately to restore the interstate high- 
way system to adequacy. 

The work would be done, as it is now, by 
the highway departments of the various 
States, subject to the specifications and 
standards of the Federal Bureau. 

The Bureau could allot the funds on the 
basis of the work to be done, not on the 
basis of the original tax contributions of each 
State. 

The plan’s purpose is to restore the inter- 
state highway system, the vital national sys- 
tem, to adequacy throughout its length. 

Applying our specifications to the plan, we 
find that it would work, that it can be fi- 
nanced from present highway taxes, that it 
could be set in operation rapidly, and that 
it puts “first things first.” 

LENGTHY PLANNING NO LONGER NECESSARY 


The entire system has been surveyed, and 
it is known today exactly where the system 
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is inadequate. Months of inspection and 
planning would not be necessary. 

The States now match their funds with 
Federal highway-aid funds, but we recom- 
mend that for the time necessary to restore 
the interstate system the cost be borne by 
the Federal Government alone. 

Many States will want to work on other 
highways in addition to those in the inter- 
state system. In that case they should con- 
tinue to provide funds to match Federal aid, 


POSSIBLE TO MAKE MILLIONS AVAILABLE 


With the interstate system temporarily re- 
moved as a responsibility of State highway 
department financing, a great deal of other 
important State highway work could bo 
accomplished, 

The plan would pump about an additional 
$1,500,000,000 in Federal funds each year into 
the vital road network of the Nation, the 
interstate system. 

Since the States now match Federal 
aid on the interstate system, the plan would 
set free many more millions for other State 
roads. 

The entire highway system would be given 
just the fast, effective boost that it needs if 
we are ever to start removing our highways 
from their present crisis state. 

When the interstate system is declared ade- 
quate throughout its length, Congress could 
revert to the present system or make añy 
alterations that seemed desirable. 

In 1948, Congress was informed that to 
bring the system to adequacy would cost 
more than $11,000,000,000 (at 1948 prices) 
and take about 20 years to accomplish at the 
annual rate of expenditure of $500,000,000. 


COULD BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 8 YEARS 


If $1,000,000,000 were added to this, and 
assuming that the manpower, machinery, 
and materials are available, the job could be 
accomplished in something like 8 years. 

In other words, if it is lack of money that 
is ruining our road system, the Hearst plan 
would go far to eliminate it as a highway 
problem factor. 

The job must be done, one way or another, 
and there’ is considerable doubt that it will 
ever be done at all under our present methods. 

As defense work slackens, ample Federal 
funds will become available without the 
necessity for new forms of taxation. 

Our plan presumes that work will start as 
soon as possible on those sections of the 
interstate system most deficient, and that 
the entire system will be improved as rapidly 
as possible, 

It is not a radical plan, nor one that would 
need a complete revision of our present high- 
way financing systems. 

It does not assess any new taxes. 

The money would come from highway users 
alone. 

We believe that an adequate street and 
highway system is project No. 1 on the Gov- 
ernment’s domestic program. 

We believe our plan will accomplish this 
vital project. 

We submit it to the public, who pay for 
and own the roads, and to their govern- 
mental representatives who are responsible 
for getting the roads built. 

Let's get America out of the traffic jam! 


Tuts Is America’s Lire Line TODAY; 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


(By John H. O’Brien) 


The national interstate highway system, 
which by the Hearst better roads plan an- 
nounced today would be put promptly into 
adequate condition, could be defined as 
the life line of America in peace and war. 

Without it, this country could scarcely 
function at all. 


THE 
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The 37,800 miles of the system in most 
cases were the first highways built in Amer- 
ica. They join State to State, capital to 
capital, city to city. 

Today they are the roads that almost every 
one drives over in any extended automobile 
tour. It would be almost impossible to avoid 
them. 

BOUND BY NETWORK 

As shown by the accompanying map pre- 
pared by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, 
they represent a network binding the Nation 
together. 

Statistically, the system includes 31,871 

miles of rural roads and 5,969 miles in urban 
areas. 
ı Congress, in its original definition of the 
system, allowed for an expansion to a total 
of 40,000 miles, and of course, the system 
can be further expanded to include new 
roads. 

The many miles of big-city expressways 
now under construction or planned would 
be natural extensions. 

In fact, the Hearst plan would particu- 
larly help big cities to complete the con- 
gestion-relieving throughways they so badly 
need. 

The system naturally could not omit any 
of our larger centers of population and pro- 
duction, our major ports, or our strategic 
connections with Canada and Mexico, but 
smaller cities were not forgotten. 


CITIES INCLUDED 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Albany, San 
Antonio, Cleveland, and Seattle, of course, 
are in the system, but so are Phoenix, Great 
Falls, Laredo, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Lexing- 
ton, Baton Rouge, Richmond, Tampa, Roch- 
ester, and Bangor. 

The system connects 42 of the 48 State 
capitals. It connects 155 of the 199 cities 
having populations of £0,000 or more. 

While it is only 1 percent of our national 
mileage, it carries more than 20 percent of 
the Nation's traffic. 

The roads of the system go where the people 
are, where the plants are, where the raw 
materials are, and to the seaports through 
which would flow men and materials in event 
of war and during the uncertain duration of 
a cold war. 


MATTER OF DEFENSE 


A condition of war or near-war makes the 
system of primary interest to the Federal 
Government since the Government is re- 
sponsible for the national defense, but the 
network is just as important in times of 
general peace. 

The system actually represents extensions 
of the country's assembly lines. Our prod- 
ucts come out the doors of the plants onto 
trucks, and the trucks move over the high- 
ways, usually on the interstate system at 
one point or another. 

It is the vital system in our motorized 
civilization. 

Every delay because of congestion adds a 
few cents here, a few dollars there, to the 
cost of everything we produce. 

The delays are occurring every night and 
day, because the system has been officially 
declared “seriously deficient.” 

DEFICIENCIES LISTED 

It has too many curves and hills. 

The pavement, shoulders, and bridges are 
not wide enough. 

It has thousands of railroad grade cross- 
ings impeding its tremendous traffic flow. 

It is cluttered with traffic signals and stop 
streets, 

While the Government's survey of the 
entire system describes conditions in 1948, 
the situation today is essentially the same. 

Some improvements haye been made; 
.other sections deemed adequate then are 
unsatisfactory under today’s epormous 
traffic. 


As each year passes without materially 
improving the system, more and more of it 
deteriorates. 

Some day a national effort will have to be 
made to get at least this vital system up to 
date and ready for peace or war. 

The Hearst plan assumes that that day is 
today, and that the Federal Government 
must make the first move as the only agency 
that can. 

Let’s get America out of the traffic jam. 


Appointment of Ezra T. Benson as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Acclaimed by New 
York State Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson is meeting with acclaim in my 
district. Agricultural groups in my dis- 
trict include the dairy industry and fruit 
growers and both seem to feel that sub- 
stantial progress will now be made to- 
ward an appreciation of their problems. 
In general, they are not asking for new 
legislation but for better administration 
of the existing agricultural programs. 
They say there have been too many bu- 
reaus, too much red tape and delay, 
which is understandable. 

Now, at the end of the outgoing ad- 
ministration we are told that the farm- 
ers’ income is actually at the lowest level 
since 1941. It has declined 12 percent in 
the last year while consumers, it is said, 
have benefited but 1 percent from the 
cut. The latter is a token reduction— 
it is next to nothing. A 12-percent re- 
duction is substantial and will unfortu- 
nately affect the purchasing power of the 
farmer and the economy of the country. 
Some producer groups have experienced 
a much greater cut, the figure is an over- 
all average. 

This is a good time for an appraisal of 
the situation. Price controls have been 
in effect, the Fair Deal has had complete 
control during the past year and for 19 
years before that. It looks as though 
both the farmer and the consumer haye 
taken a licking and I should like to call 
Secretary Benson's attention to that fact 
at this time. 

Take the price of fluid milk which is 
produced in large quantities in my dis- 
trict and we find that the producer on 
the farm has received in the last year 
approximately the annual cut of 12 per- 
cent in question. His costs are higher 
than ever. Taxes, machinery, repairs, 
and labor have never been higher. We 
have had a Price Administrator and a 
Federal marketing order which is sup- 
posed to take all of these elements into 
consideration. 

Now we all are interested in the con- 
sumer and we ourselves are consumers 
so it is fair to ask just where this 12 
percent has gone. Has anyone heard of 
any reduction whatsoever to the con- 
sumer? We have not; as a matter of 
fact in many locations the retail price 
has increased a cent or two per quart in 
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this period. Where can the head of a 
large family purchase a gallon of milk 
today without paying for four contain- 
ers, four bottling operations, and the 
handling cost of four items in addition 
to his milk? Refrigeration in every 
modern home makes purchases in larger 
quantities practical and at a substantial 
saving. 

I have another question for the large 
corporate handlers, the ones who buy 
from the dairymen by the hundred 
pounds and sell to the consumer by the 
pint or the quart. Would it not be more 
equitable to use the same unit of meas- 
ure in dealing with the producer and the 
consumer? Some of us are not so good 
at mathematics but we are interested in 
knowing the score either in quarts or in 
pounds but not in double talk. We can 
see that 12 percent of the farm cost of 
fiuid milk has disappeared into thin air 
during the past year and both the farm- 
er and the consumer have suffered to that 
extent. Only the handling middleman 
can tell us where it went. 

Now let us be fair about this: thing. 

Have the farmer and the consumer 
been adequately represented in this con- 
troversy? 

The corporate middleman is wealthy, 
he is thoroughly experienced and capable 
of looking after himself. He has never 
had it so good as in recent years. 

Mr. Secretary, in dealing with the 
milk question as with all others, my con- 
stituents say they would like to see a 
change in policy. Let us simplify the 
whole procedure. 

First, reach a common denominator 
and talk either in quarts or in pounds 
when we discuss fluid milk. They are 
different units and obviously tend to con- 
fuse the issue. 

Secondly, see that all sides are ade- 
quately represented, including the pro- 
ducer and the consumer at the next milk 
hearing which I am informed is sched- 
uled for the month of March in the New 
York milkshed.. Our great dairy indus- 
try is a natural resource. Milk in itself 
represents the perfect food and, the 
greatest dollar value for the American 
consumer today. Let us keep it that way. 


World Famous Concordia Choir To Sing 
in Washington, D. C., Monday, Feb- 


ruary 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of all the Members of the House a 
concert to be given by the Concordia 
Choir, of Minnesota, in Constitution Hall 
here in Washington, next Monday eve- 
ning, February 9. 

I can promise you a thrilling experi- 
ence when you hear the 60 voices which 
make up this magnificent singing group 
of young college men and women. I am 
extremely proud to say that Concordia 
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College, the home of the choir, is located 
in my district at Moorhead, Minn. 

The choir, under the direction of Paul 
J. Christiansen, has won world-wide re- 
nown for its excellent performances in 
Europe and America. Critics everywhere 
have been unanimous in their praise and 
in freely stating that seldom do choral 
groups attain the ideal of perfect execu- 
tion, but the Concordia Choir does. 

It has been said that there must be at 
least a touch of genius about Paul J. 
Christiansen, both as a musician and as 
a director, It is choral singing of the 
kind the Concordia Choir does that 
makes men say there is no music so glori- 
ous as that of a fine a cappella choir. 

Singing a cappella, the choir will pre- 
sent a program ranging from the classics 
of Bach down through the ages to the 
contemporary works of Kodaly and Gi- 
nastera. Several favorite works by the 
director’s father, F. Melius Christiansen, 
will also be heard. 

Our own noted Washington music 
critic, Paul Hume, of the Washington 
Post, says: 

Their recision in pitch, interval singing, 
and mechanics are beyond the slightest re- 
proach, 

The group of singers won wide acclaim 
on a tour of Norway during the summer 
of 1949 and throughout the Nation in re- 
cent tours. The 1953 tour takes the 
group through Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, New York, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Iowa, and, of course, the 
District of Columbia. No other musical 
event will be so rewarding, and I can 
guarantee that the Members of the 
House, and all those who enjoy the best 
in music, will thank me for calling this 
concert to their attention. 

I am proud, of course, to be the repre- 
sentative of all the fine people of the 
Ninth District of Minnesota, but when I 
can present to you such great artists as 
those which make up the Concordia 
Choir, I beam with added pride. 

I welcome the group to Washington 
and pay tribute to their great accom- 
plishments and ask again that the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the people of 
Washington welcome the group in a 
manner befitting their achievements in 
the world of music. 

So again I write you all to attend this 
great concert at Constitution Hall, Mon- 
day evening, February 9, at 8:30 p. m. 
Tickets are available at most Lutheran 
churches in the Washington, D. C., area, 
and at the Hayes Concert Bureau, 1108 
G Street NW.—Campbell’s, 


The New Administration on Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the speech 
I made last evening at a dinner com- 


memorating the seventieth anniversary 
of the United States Civil Service System. 

This dinner was sponsored by the offi- 
cers and members of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, under 
the direction of Mr. James A. Campbell, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, REPUBLI- 
CAN, OF KANSAS, CHAIRMAN, SENATE Post 
OFFICE AND CIVIL Service COMMITTEE, BE- 
FORE THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES, FEBRUARY 5, 1953 


It is an honor for me to be invited to 
speak to the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees upon the observance of 
Civil Service Week. 

The occasion which we celebrate tonight 
commemorates the enactment of the civil 
service law of 1883 which is the basis of the 
present Federal Civil Service System. 

It is fitting indeed that the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees sponsor 
the observance of this great event because 
your organization adheres to the ideals and 
principles which have strengthened the 
Federal civil service. 

Under the leadership of your able and dis- 
tinguished president, Mr. James A. Camp- 
bell, you have been of great help not only 
to Members of Congress but to officials of 
the executive "branch. Your advice and 
counsel have been responsible for many of 
the improvements in our Civil Service Sys- 
tem. I look forward to your continued help 
and I am certain the other Members of Con- 
gress feel as I do. 

At the outset of our new administration, 
it is well for us to review the past and there- 
by avoid the mistakes which have been made. 
At the same time we can be inspired and 
guided by the progress that has been 
achieved. 

There have been many changes in recent 
years which have improved the Civil Serv- 
ice System. I do not want to get into poli- 
tics, but it is only fair to point out that 
the Republican Party has supported a strong 
civil service and has substantially con- 
tributed to its progress. 

Beginning in 1883 when a Republican 
President, Chester A, Arthur, signed the Civil 
Service Act, the party of the new adminis- 
tration has been responsible for many im- 
portant basic civil-service laws, including 
the original Retirement Act of 1920, the es- 
tablishment of a Classification Commission 
to make the survey which resulted in the 
Classification Act of 1923, and the Welch Act 
of 1928 and the Brookhart Act of 1930, both 
of which were important amendments to 
the Classification Act. Other legislation in- 
cluded the first law in 1924 providing travel 
pay for Government employees, and the 
Postal Classification Act of 1935, as well as 
several laws which have reduced the work- 
week for postal employees. 

Of particular interest to members of your 
organization is the law which established the 
basic right of Federal employees to engage 
in union activities and to bring their prob- 
lems to the attention of Congress. I refer, 
of course, to the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912, which bears the name of the two Re- 
publican Members of Congress who spon- 
sored this legislation. 

The observance of the signing of the Civil 
Service Act this week again directs our at- 
tention to the importance of protecting, pre- 
serving, and improving the Federal Civil 
Service. We have come a long way in ex- 
panding the Civil Service Merit System from 
its original coverage of 10 percent of Gov- 
ernment employees in 1883 to a 98-percent 
coverage today. 

I firmly believe in a strong and efficient 
Civil Service. It is desirable from a man- 
agement standpoint for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be provided with qualified per- 
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sonnel. It is also advantageous to the em- 
ployee, because under these conditions his 
opportunity to make Government employ- 
ment a career is greatly enhanced. 

Political considerations must have their 
place in the selection of men and women for 
top policy-making positions. However, I 
strongly believe that they have no place in 
a program for the selection of employees who 
carry out that policy and who have no direct 
part in it. 

I wish to reiterate the assurances which 
have been given by the new administration 
that regular civil-service employees who are 
performing their services efficiently need have 
no fear for their continuance in the Federal 
service. I can understand why a change in 
administration may cause concern, but under 
the civil-service system which was largely 
created and expanded by Republican admin- 
istrations the rights and benefits of regular 
civil-service employees are protected. 

Wholesale dismissals which occurred in 
prior years solely for political reasons will 
not recur under the new Republican admin- 
istration. Naturally there will be some 
changes in Government personnel. Some 
departments and agencies will be improved 
by reorganizations; some departments and 
agencies may be eliminated entirely. Re- 
duced appropriations may cause a reduction 
of personnel in other departments and 
agencies. 

With the inauguration of President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, we embark upon an enlight- 
ened era in our political and economic life. 
Regardless of our political affiliations, we all 
honor and respect him. I am certain that 
his administration will guarantee fair deal- 
ings and security for the working man and 
woman, release greater opportunities for the 
businessman and farmer and provide for all 
Americans a foreign and domestic policy 
which will protect our national security and 
enhance the future of our Nation. 

As Federal employees, you belong to one 
of the most important and influential groups 
in America. You are the men and women 
who operate our Government. Without a 
trained corps of permanent civil-service em- 
ployees, it would be impossible to continue 
an efficient Government service for our peo- 
ple. No administration, regardless of the 
ability of its top administrators, could hope 
for success if it did not have the asssistance 
of capable civil-service employees to carry 
out its programs. By training and experi- 
ence, the vast majority of Federal employees, 
I am certain, will be loyal and faithful to 
their trust and improve the operation of the 
Federal Government. 

As members of the American Federation of 
Government Employees, you belong to the 
great American labor movement. Your affi- 
lation with the American Federation of 
Labor identifies you with that great group 
of American laboring men and women who 
for almost three-quarters of a century have 
worked for the improvement of labor in our 
country. 

I am certain you will respond to the obli- 
gations which I have outlined in a whole- 
hearted and patriotic manner. From my 
experience with your organization and from 
my association with your leaders, I know you 
can be depended upon to formulate your 
program wisely and to seek those objectives 
which are soundly premised and which do 
not conflict with our national progress. 

In speaking of obligations which the Fed- 
eral employee owes the Government and our 
people, I am mindful also of the obligations 
which the Government owes to you—its em- 
ployees. As chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, it is my 
policy and desire to devote our committee 
activities to the study and consideration of 
proposals which will benefit Federal em- 
ployees. 

I have been privileged to serve as a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 12 years, 
from 1934 to 1946, and, following that, I was 
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honored by the people of Kansas who chose 
me as their Governor for 4 years. I was privi- 
leged, after my election to the United States 
Senate, to be assigned to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in 1950. So, for 
a period of 18 years I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the operation of the civil- 
service merit system, at both Federal and 
State levels. 

I recognize the responsibility which is mine 
during the coming years in making certain 
that all bills dealing with the problems and 
activities of Federal employees are given 
careful consideration. Keeping in mind the 
necessity for the fiscal soundness of our Gov- 
ernment, I shall not overlook the need for an 
efficient operation of Government activities 
which can be obtained only by better utiliz- 
ing the services of Federal employees. 

These are the objectives toward which I 
hope we shall work: 

1. A Government service composed of the 
best qualified and most efficient employees 
available, with equal opportunities for all 
our citizens to be considered for Federal 
employment, 

2. Government employees paid salaries 
which are fair and reasonable, and classifica- 
tion laws which will provide them incentives 
for remaining in the Government service. 

3. The encouragement of an effective and 
uniform promotion system within the Fed- 
eral Service with the recognition of the Gov- 
ernment as a single employer. 

4. The protection of the rights, benefits, 
and privileges of all Federal employees from 
arbitrary and capricious administrative ac- 
tions. 

5. Eliminating discrimination in Federal 
employment because of sex, race, or religion. 

6. Providing a sound loyalty program 
which recognizes the primary responsibility 
of protecting our national security. 

7. Consideration of all reasonable proposals 
designed to strengthen and improve the Clas- 
sification and Postal Pay Acts and the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

8. Consideration of substantive legisla- 
tion which will restore to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees their rightful ju- 
risdiction over matters which are now con- 
tained in riders or amendments to appro- 
priation acts, such as the leave rider and 
Whitten Amendment. 

9. Encouragement and extension of em- 
ployees’ suggestion programs under which 
millions of dollars of Federal funds can be 
saved. 

10. Extending the career civil service to 
positions which are not now covered both 
in and outside the United States. 

As members of a Federal employee organi- 
zation, I know you desire the appropriate 
recognition of your organization by the ex- 
ecutive branch in connection with all mat- 
ters related to employee problems. I am 
certain you will receive the cooperation of 
the administration in this regard. 

I am firmly convinced that your fine em- 
ployee union can be helpful to the execu- 
tive branch. You can assist in working out 
sound policies and procedures which will ac- 
complish much for your members and at 
the same time provide a progressive person- 
nel program for the Federal Government. 

Our interests are basically the same, name- 
ly, a better civil service. I believe greater 
adyancement can be made by recognizing 
that Government employees are human 
beings rather than statistics. One of the 
functions of your organization is to help 
underline this basic principle. k 

We need your help in developing a pub- 
lic service with high morals and standards. 
As I have stated, your union has been of 
considerable help in securing improvements 
over the past years and I know that you will 
be of greater assistance in these matters dur- 
ing the years. I offer you my coop- 
eration in our joint endeavor, 


to report back by January 1. 


Rewrite the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely urge that one of the first orders 
of business of this new Congress should 
be the early rewriting of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

Let us approach the problem without 
rancor and with open minds. None of 
us are perfect and none of us can write 
a perfect law. Let us keep the good that 
is in that law and take out of it what- 
ever is bad or at least change the bad 
so that it will be good. 

The following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 24, 1952, is most apropos. I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. It is as follows: 

THE McCCaRRAN-WALTESR BILL 


On this day before Christmas the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act of 1952 (the 
McCarran-Walter bill) will come into effect. 
It is a law that has aroused a great deal of 
controversy and little enthusiasm. Passed 
after a bitter fight in the Senate, it was en- 
acted over the President’s veto in June and 
ever since ‘has been under continual attack. 
President Truman called it infamous; Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower singled it out as an- 
other glaring example of failure of our na- 
tional leadership to live up to high ideals. It 
has been attacked by major religious, labor, 
veteran, nationality, and civic groups in the 
United States, and some of its specific pro- 
visions affecting seamen have been protested 
by such friendly nations as Britain, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Holland. Its 
unpopularity has grown in the months be- 
tween June and December. 

How this law came to be passed in the 
teeth of so much opposition is not easy to 
explain. ‘True, it codifies in one law immi- 
gration and naturalization legislation that 
has accumulated over a century and a half; 
it repeals 48 laws and parts of laws; it 
amends 10 others. It ends, at least in prin- 
ciple, a long-standing ban on oriental immi- 
gration and removes citizenship disability 
from aliens of Japanese origin in the United 
States. Other wise provisions in the law in- 
clude the elimination of sex discrimination 
in the filling of quotas, and a preference ac- 
corded to parents of American citizens and 
to spouses and children of aliens admitted 
for permanent residence, 

Such virtues as the act possesses, however, 
are seriously overbalanced by its faults. It 
perpetuates a national-origins quota system 
based on the census of 1920, which may have 
been fair when adopted in 1924 but seems 
definitely adverse to the countries of south- 
ern and eastern Europe in 1952. By provid- 
ing for deportation in certain cases of natu- 
ralized citizens, it deprives such citizens of 
rights that are accorded to native Americans, 
Its small quotas for Asia, according to Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, still furnish ground 
for Asian suspicion of United States mo- 
tives. Its provisions for the political exami- 
nation of seamen before they are allowed 
ashore are certainly burdensome and may 
well be impracticable. 

The commission set up by President Tru- 
man in September to study immigration and 
naturalization policies is under instructions 
Its recommen- 
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dations will doubtless be examined with in- 
terest by the incoming administration. As 
the President-elect put it in his Newark 
speech: “A better law must be written that 
will strike an intelligent balance between 
the immigration welfare of America and the 
prayerful hopes of the unhappy and the 
oppressed,” 


Louis E. Schwartz, Student of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently published a very in- 
teresting story of a Brooklyn attorney, 
who commutes between New York and 
Durham, N. C., where he teaches a law 
course at the Duke University Law 
School. This attorney, Louis E, 
Schwartz, is an old friend of mine. For 
a period of about 5 years my brother and 
I were law associates of Mr. Schwartz. 

Louis E. Schwartz is more than just a 
lawyer. He is a student of law, one who 
is devoted to it wholeheartedly. The 
study of law to him is a labor of love. 
At the same time, he is also. a deeply 
religious man, always eager to encourage 
people and never too busy to be helpful 
in every way possible. 

The article in the New York Times of 
January 14, 1953, is a fine tribute to Mr. 
Schwartz. It reflects the man’s char- 
acter, as well as his devotion to his pro- 
fession, and I am happy to insert it into 
the RECORD: 


ATTORNEY, 50, TRAVELS 1,000 MILES BY TRAIN 
FORTNIGHTLY To TEACH LAw—USsES PHONO- 
GRAPH RECORDS To PRESENT ACTUAL TRIALS 
TO STUDENTS AT DUKE 


(By Milton Bracker) 


Louis E. Schwartz, an attorney who was 
born in Russia, but lives and has his office 
in Brooklyn, got off a train from Durham, 
N. C., yesterday morning for the seventh 
time in 14 weeks. 

His arrivals have always been on Tuesdays. 
Each one of them marked the end of an- 
other. 2-hour classroom session in his course 
in case studies at the Duke University Law 
School. The course ended with the session 
Monday afternoon, but Mr. Schwartz hopes 
to resume next fall. 

Mr. Schwartz, 50-year-old head of the law 
firm of Schwartz, Levitt & Sommer, who uses 
his own actual cases as classroom material, 
is perhaps the only educator to have com- 
muted more than 500 miles each way during 
the college term just over, although he made 
the trip only once a fortnight. 

Both a practicing trial lawyer and an 
author—of The Trial of Automobile Accident 
Cases and other writings—Mr. Schwartz be- 
came interested in law education 25 years ago 
when, as a law student himself, he concluded 
that law schools generally were turning out 
“law students—court of appeals judges, 
maybe—but not lawyers.” 

Four years ago he developed the electroni- 
court, a recording system that brought him 
to the attention of the American Law Schools 
Association, Using various assistants to 
supply the voices, Mr. Schwartz put actual 
trials on ordinary phonograph records. At 
given points in the testimony the record 
would be silenced. It would be up to the 
student to decide whether an attorney’s ob- 
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jection could properly have been taken at 
this point, and why. 

Mr. Schwartz demonstrated this system at 
Duke early last year. He was then signed 
up to give the case studies course. 

Choosing a real personal injury case, in 
which his client had won a $40,000 verdict— 
now under appeal—Mr. Schwartz developed 
a routine involving leaving Pennsylvania 
Station on Sundays at 6:25 p. m., reading 
and marking papers during the evening and 
in Durham Monday morning—and being on 
the spot with his 15 students at 3:30 that 
afternoon. He had barely an hour and a 
half after class to catch the train home. 

Mr. Schwartz did not flunk anyone; he 
said his class averaged about 78 percent. 
He thought they enjoyed the course be- 
cause “one of them made a little speech be- 
fore I left last night.” 

It was observed that his teaching has in- 
volved an enormous amount of paper work; 
his desk was piled with student versions of 
direct examination, cross-examination, re- 
buttal et al. 

“T’ve learned a lot from them,” he smiled. 
“You can’t teach without learning.” 


Law on Segregation in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of a constituent who asked some 
penetrating questions I have received on 
this subject the following research mem- 
orandum from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. 
This memorandum becomes of particular 
importance in view of the declaration of 
President Eisenhower that segregation 
in the District of Columbia must go. 
There is obviously segregation in the Dis- 
trict enforced by law. The recent de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Thompson’s restaurant case indi- 
cates that only Congress can deal with 
it. The memorandum follows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
AMERICAN Law SECTION, 
December 22, 1952. 
To: Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs. 
Subject: Segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Reference is made to a communication 
from the House-Committee on the District 
of Columbia requesting the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service to supply information con- 
cerning segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia for your constituent, Ruth Dexter 
Sellers, 70 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Your constituent’s letter is returned with 
suggested replies to her questions. ` 

1. “How specifically does Congress govern 
the District?” 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia is peculiar to itself. The District has no 
local legislature. Congress itself makes all 
laws, thus taking the place of a city council 
or a county board, Since 1878 the executive 
authority has been vested in three commis- 
sioners, two appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate from residents of 
the District for 3-year terms, the third de- 
tailed by the President from the Engineer 
Corps of the Army for an indefinite term. 

2. “What roceedings are required to 
amend or repeal its provisions?” 
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Legislation for the District of Columbia is 
enacted, amended, or repealed by Congress in 
the same manner it enacts all legislation. 

3. “What are the enactments which create, 
impose, or permit segregation?” 

Segregation does not appear as a heading 
in the Index to the District of Columbia Code, 
1951 edition. 

The following sections of the code author- 
ize segregation of white and colored: 


§ 31-1011 [7: 221]. Education of colored deaf- 
mute children of Dis- 
trict. 

The directors of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf are authorized to provide for 
the education of colored deaf-mute chil- 
dren properly belonging to the District of 
Columbia, in the Maryland School for Colored 
Deaf-Mutes, or some other suitable school, 
at a cost not exceeding the per capita ex- 
pense of educating the State pupils in such 
school (March 3, 1905, 33 Stat. 901, ch. 1406, 
§ 1; June 27, 1906, 34 Stat. 503, ch. 3553; 
March 4, 1911, 36 Stat. 1422, ch. 285, §1). 


§ 31-1110 [7: 249]. Education of colored chil- 
dren 


It shall be the duty of the Board of Educa- 
tion to provide suitable and convenient 
houses or rooms for holding schools for 
colored children, to employ and examine 
teachers therefor, and to appropriate a 
portion of the school funds, to be deter- 
mined upon number of white and colored 
children, between the ages of 6 and 17 years, 
to the payment of teachers’ wages, to the 
building or renting of schoolrooms, and 
other necessary expenses pertaining to said 
schools, to exercise a general supervision over 
them, to establish proper discipline, and to 
endeavor to promote a thorough, equitable, 
and practical education of colored children 
in the District of Columbia (R. S., D. C. §281; 
June 11, 1878, 20 Stat. 107, ch. 180, § 6; June 
20, 1906, 34 Stat. 316, ch. 3446, § 2). 


§ 31-1111 [7: 250]. Placement of children in 
schools. 

Any white resident shall be privileged to 
place his or her child or ward at any one 
of the schools provided for the education of 
white children in the District of Columbia 
he or she may think proper to select, with 
the consent of the Board of Education; and 
any colored resident shall have the same 
rights with respect to colored schools (R. S., 
D. C., § 282; June 11, 1878, 20 Stat. 107, ch. 
180, § 6; June 20, 1906, 34 Stat. 316, ch. 
3446, § 2). 

§ 31-1112 [7: 251]. Proportionate amount of 
school moneys to be 
set apart for colored 
schools, 

It shall be the duty of the proper authori- 
ties of the District to set apart each year 
from the whole fund received from all sources 
by such authorities applicable to purposes 
of public education in the District of Colum- 
bia, such a proportionate part of all moneys 
received or expended for school or educa- 
tional purposes, including the cost of sites, 
buildings, improvements, furniture and 
books, and all other expenditures on account 
of schools, as the colored children between 
the ages of 6 and 17 years bear to the whole 
number of children, white and colored, be- 
tween the same ages, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and sustaining public schools for 
the education of colored children; and such 
proportion shall be ascertained by the last 
reported census of the population nrade prior 
to such apportionment, and shall be regu- 
lated at all times thereby (R. S., D. C., § 306; 
June 11, 1878, 20 Stat. 107, ch. 180, § 6; June 
20, 1906, 34 Stat. 316, ch. 3446, § 2). 

§ 31-1113 [7: 252]. Facilities for educating 
colored children to be 
provided. 

It is the duty of the Board of Education 
to provide suitable rooms and teachers for 
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such a number of schools in the District of 
Columbia as, in its opinion, will best ac- 
commodate the colored children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (R. S., D. C., §310; June 
11, 1878, 20 Stat. 107, ch. 180, § 6; June 20, 
1906, 34 Stat. 316, ch. 3446, § 2). 


§ 32-906 [8: 216]. Control over inmates— 
segregation of white and 
colored. 


‘The Board of Public Welfare shall have the 
same power and authority over such girls 
during the period of their commitment to 
the school, or while they are being con- 
ducted to or from said school, as they pos- 
sess over such girls within the limits of the 
District of Columbia. When the buildings 
authorized to be constructed shall be in 
readiness to receive girls committed to said 
school, it shall not be lawful to keep white 
and colored girls on the same reservations 
under the control of the Board of Public 
Welfare as the legal successor to the board 
of trustees of said school (February 28, 1923, 
42 Stat. 1358, ch. 148, § 1; March 16, 1926, 
44 Stat. 208, ch. 58). 

4. “To what extent has Jim Crowism been 
abrogated, and how was that, if any, ac- 
complished?” 

The answer to this question would depend 
upon the definition given to Jim Crowism, 
If the more common definition, separate ac- 
commodations on common carriers is used, 
there has been no abrogation because there 
has been no imposition. If a broader defi- 
nition, including all laws requiring segre- 
gation is used, the list of acts given are all 
we find that have been or are in effect. By 
administrative rule of the Interior Depart- 
ment, segregation in some of the swimming 
pools of the District of Columbia was re- 
cently abrogated, 


South of the Rio Grande 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article entitled “South of the Rio 
Grande,” by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., 
and Mrs. G. S. Reuter, of Holden, Mo.: 


SOUTH OF THE Rio GRANDE 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs, G. S. 
Reuter) 


The writers recently returned from a 4,143 
mile trip. Much of the time and mileage was 
in Mexico—our good neighbor south of the 
Rio Grande. 

The Mexican trip began by crossing the 
border at Brownsville, Tex., and visiting 
Matamoros, San Fernando, Jimenez, and 
Ciudad Victoria, which constituted the first 
part of the trip. The Corona River was 
crossed before arriving at Ciudad Victoria. 

Ciudad Victoria is the capital of the state 
of Tamaulipas. From here, we saw the 
Galeana Canyon, Mante, Antiguo Morelos, 
Ciudad Valles, Tamazunchale, Zimapan, 
Pachuca, and Mexico City. 

Mexico City is one of the world’s great 
cities. It has a population of 2,201,739 and 
has an altitude of 7,367 feet. The National 
University of Mexico offers excellent educa- 
tional facilities. 

Former Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
who spent some time in Mexico after the 
1940 general election and talked Spanish to 
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them, is still very popular. Former Ambas- 
sador William F. O'Dwyer is extremely popu- 
lar among the Roman Catholic citizens, He 
too talked their language and conducted 
excellent public relations during his time. 
They feel toward Mr. O’Dwyer much like the 
Indians feel toward Ambassador Chester 
Bowles—both are “tops.” 

The non-Catholic citizens still like to talk 
about elder statesman, Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina. Many hope that his son, 
Jonathan W. Daniels, will be appointed by 
President Eisenhower to his father’s old 
post. Others suggested perhaps that if 
Jonathan Daniels is not chosen on a non- 
political basis, perhaps Henry A, Wallace 
will be. A few had heard of able Arkansas 
Gov. Sidney S. (Sid) McMath and suggested 
him. 

The two greatest American heroes seem 
to be Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman. All religious groups seem to agree 
with the writers that the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal are the two greatest blessings that 
God has wrought to humanity. 

After leaving Mexico City, Toluca, At- 
lacomulco, Acambay, San Juan Del Rio, 
Queretaro, Celaya, Villagran, Salamanca, 
Irapuato, and Guanajuato were visited. 

From Guanajauto, Silao, Leon, Lagos De- 
Moreno, Encaracion, De Diaz, Aguascalientes, 
San Francisco, De Los Romos, Rincon De 
Romos, Luis Moya, Ojo Caliente, Trancaso 
Zacatecas, Victor Rosales, and Fresnillo were 
visited. After leaving Fresnillo, the Tropic 
of Cancer was crossed. 

From this point, El Sauz, Sombraerete, El 
Colobazal, Nombre De Dios, and Durango 
were visited. 

After leaving Durango, Santa Lucia was 
visited. ‘Soon we crossed the Nazas River 
on a new bridge. La Zarca, Villa Matamoros, 
and Parral, Jimenez were en route to Ca- 


o. 

From Camargo, we went to Delicias Meo- 
qui, and Chihuahua. Chihuahua is a beau- 
tiful city with an altitude of 4,692 feet. It 
is the capital of Chihuahua. Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. Pierson, Southern Baptist missionaries, 
live here. They are doing wonderful work 
in this section and are loved by the peo- 
ple. They are ministering in a beautiful 
new Baptist Church thanks to Southern 
Baptists through the Lottie Moon offerings. 
Mrs. Pierson is the former Coy Childress. 
Their permanent home is in El Paso. A son 
resides in their home and they have a daugh- 
ter who is a freshman in Hardin-Simmons 
University at Abilene, Tex. 

From Chihuahua, we motored to Parrita, 
Gallego, Moctezuma, Villa Ahumada, Sama- 
loruca, and Juarez. We crossed from Juarez 
to El Paso, Tex., and said to ourselves, how 
charming Mexicans are and how beautiful 
is their country. Yes, south of the Rio 
Grande is a wonderful place to visit. 


House District of Columbia Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the District of Columbia Committee 
is made up of 25 Representatives in Con- 
gress, Eliminating myself as chairman, 
these other 24 members of the committee 
have had a total of 1754 years experi- 
ence in city, county, and State affairs. 
This 17542 years of service in these three 
governments was prior to their becom- 
ing Representatives in Congress. The 


experience and service in the House of 
Representatives of these 24 Representa- 
tives totals an additional 179 years. The 
total service of 24 members of the House 
District Committee in city, county, State, 
and the Congress of the United States is 
356% years. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
of the District of Columbia, I felt the 
House of Representatives and the peo- 
ple living within the confines of the Dis- 
trict might like to know the previous 
service of these 24 Representatives. It 
seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that they rep- 
resent an excellent board of aldermen 
for the city of Washington from a pre- 
vious experience standpoint. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the indi- 
vidual service of each of these 24 Mem- 
bers. Because of modesty I left myself 
out. 


House District of Columbia Committee 


City, | House 
county,| of Rep- 
and |resenta- 


State | tives 
Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara (Minnesota) -- 4 12 
Hon. Henry O. Tale (Iowa). .....---- 0 14 
Hon. A. L. Miller (Nebraska)... 8 10 
Hon. James Auchineloss (New Jersey). 18 10 
Hon. John Allen (California) .__....__ 2 6 
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Hon. Pat Sutton (Tennessee). .._._... 
Hon. John E. Moss, Jr. (California)... 
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Total city, county, and State service............. 17544 
Total House of Representatives service..........- 181 


Total of all services........--.<ses-cscncseos 35644 


The Combat Pay Act of 1952 Is Highly 
Discriminatory and Should Be Revised 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the Combat Pay Act of 
1952, it did so believing that all members 
of the Armed Forces would receive equal 
treatment under its provisions, 

After nearly 7 months of operation it 
now develops there are glaring deficien- 
cies in the law that should be corrected 
immediately by this Congress. Before 
calling your attention to a digest of the 
law it is my belief that in order to elim- 
inate all inequalities in combat pay the 
law should be revised to include all 
United States military personnel “on 
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duty in the combat zone of operations, 
as designated by the area commander, 
whether it be in the front lines, behind 
the front lines, or at sea.” 

The combat pay situation is not fair 
as far as the ships on the firing line in 
Korea are concerned. It should be cor- 
rected, therefore, without further delay. 
From a study of the Combat Pay Act of 
1952, which is retroactive to May 31, 
1950, personnel engaged in combat with 
the enemy for not less than 6 days in 
each month are entitled to additional 
pay of $45 a month. If the combat in- 
volved takes place on the last days of a 
month and the first days of next month— 
six consecutive days—then the persons 
involved are entitled to combat pay for 
the last month. 

The largest unit to which a man may 
be attached for the purposes of combat 
pay is a regiment. A unit may consist 
of one or more persons and persons at- 
tached to, present with, and serving in 
a unit, not larger than a regiment, are 
entitled to combat pay while such unit 
is engaged in actual combat on land; 
that is, in direct contact with and op- 
position to a hostile force and subjected 
to hostile ground fire. 

Note the term “subjected to.” This 
means actual hostile ground fire as dis- 
tinguished from the threat. of hostile 
ground fire, thus bullets or other instru- 
ments of war must actually be exploding 
in the area and sufficiently close to cause 
casualties. 

Persons detailed to a unit, not larger 
than a regiment, are also entitled to 
combat pay if they are subjected to hos- 
tile ground fire in the course of render- 
ing aid or assistance to a military unit 
not larger than a battalion which is 
engaged in actual combat on land, or by 
fire to any military unit engaged in ac- 
tual combat on land. Persons in any 
military unit not larger than a regiment 
engaged in an amphibious or airborne 
operation are entitled to combat pay if 
subjected to hostile ground fire in the 
course of rendering aid or assistance to 
a military unit which is engaged in ac- 
tual combat on land by the performance 
of duties which require its employment 
at a beachhead or air-head. 

Persons serving on board a vessel 
which is subjected to hostile fire or ex- 
plosion in the course of any operation 
are also entitled to combat pay. How- 
ever, all of these persons must be sub- 
jected to hostile fire or explosion for a 
period of 6 days in any 1 month, or six 
consecutive days in any 2 months. 

The only exceptions to the 6-day re- 
quirement are those persons who are 
killed, injured, or wounded, in action or 
persons captured or entered in a miss- 
ing-in-action status while serving as a 
member of a combat unit in Korea. 

Recently the Comptroller General has 
ruled that frostbite is an injury and 
thus persons who are hospitalized as a 
result of frostbite are entitled to combat 
pay for at least 3 months following the 
injury. 

No person is entitled to combat pay 
and any form of incentive or special pay. 
Thus, battalion doctors, serving with 
front-line troops, who draw $100 addi- 
tional pay per month for medical serv- 
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ices are not entitled to combat pay. Per- 
sons drawing flight pay are not entitled 
to combat pay. 

There are several glaring deficiencies 
in the law. For example, it was recently 
disclosed that a marine company on the 
line last August was withdrawn from ac- 
tual combat after 5 days of heavy fight- 
ing because of casualties and the neces- 
sity to rest the company. This company 
was not again placed in the line until the 
following month and as a result no one 
received combat pay in the company ex- 
cept those killed, injured, or wounded in 
action. 

Likewise, very few naval personnel can 
qualify for combat pay. It is difficult to 
conceive of a mine sweeper being sub- 
jected to hostile fire or explosion 6 days 
a month or, for that matter, any other 
combat vessel. The words “subjected 
to” require actual hostile fire or explo- 
sion. Had the language read “subject 
to” the exposure to the threat of hostile 
ground fire would have permitted many 
Navy persons to qualify for combat pay. 

To indicate how few naval personnel, 
other than corpsmen, have qualified for 
combat pay, the following figures are 
offered: 

Of the 521 naval units that operated in 
the Korean area between June 30, 1950, 
and June 30, 1952, 481 have been screened 
for possible qualification, 310 units were 
found completely unqualified, and 147 
were found to have been subjected to 
hostile fire or explosion on one or more 
days, but less than six, in any one month. 
Only 24 units were found qualified for a 
month or more, and most of there were 
for only 1 month. 

Since July 1, 1952, and up to November 
30, 1952, only one ship has qualified for 
combat pay. 

And of the 14,815 retroactive claims 
filed by naval personnel, 10,431 have 
been disallowed, 846 paid, and the re- 
mainder are being processed, most of 
which will not qualify. 

There are some Air Force personnel 
who have drawn combat pay, but they 
are, of course, in the minority. No one 
drawing flight pay, as I have previously 
indicated, is entitled to combat pay. 

Congress, in enacting the Combat 
Duty Pay Act of 1952 as an amendment 
to the appropriation act for fiscal year 
1953 imposed very definite restrictions 
with respect to the qualifications for 
combat pay. 

It was apparently intended to make 
sure that primarily the fox-hole soldier 
was to be benefited by this act. 

In effecting the required restrictions 
the law used the phrases “subjected to 
hostile ground fire,” “for not less than 6 
days in any month,” and “present and 
serving with a combat unit.” 

In the first phrase the key word is 
“subjected.” This has been interpreted 
to mean actually shot at, to express it 
crudely but effectively. 

Combining this with the second phrase 
it meant that the member had to be shot 
at for at least 6 days in any 1 month in 
order to qualify for combat pay for that 
month, 

The last phrase required that the 
member be present and serving with a 


combat unit. The services have no rec- 
ords which indicate conclusively that a 
particular member was actually present 
and serving with a particular unit. They 
do have records which indicate to which 
unit an individual was assigned, but the 
law requires presence and service with 
a combat unit. 

Then, lastly, the combat unit as such 
must be designated as having met the 
requirements of the law. The unit must 
be of regimental size or smaller. Prac- 
tically all but basic units are smaller 
than a regiment and everyone is as- 
signed to a unit which is smaller than a 
regiment. 

Even a division commander is actually 
assigned to division headquarters, which 
is a unit smaller than a regiment, Fur- 
thermore, a unit may consist of only one 
man if such were the case. . 

There are certain small parties such as 
observation parties or wire teams which 
consist of only two or three members 
which have been designated as com- 
bat units. j 

In order to be designated as a combat 
unit the particular unit must have been 
actually shot at, or, in the terms of the 
law, subjected to hostile ground fire. 

This means that the unit not only must 
have been within range of rifle, mortar, 
or ground artillery fire, but that rounds 
must have actually fallen in, or with such 
close proximity to the unit that the 
memibers were within the impact area. 
However, it does not necessarily, mean 
that casualties have to be suffered before 
the unit may be designated since pro- 
tection, displacement, or just pure luck 
may have prevented any member in that 
unit from being hit either by the bullets 
or fragments. 

In designating units as combat units 
actual dates have to be indicated. 

For instance, if an artillery battery 
suffered counter battery fire on only 2 
days in a particular month, that unit 
would be designated as a combat unit on 
those 2 days only. 

Obviously no records were maintained 
for the specific purpose of designating 
units that were actually fired on for cer- 
tain days prior to enactment of the 
Combat Pay Act, thus the administration 
of the act retroactively is expensive and 
difficult, and for all practical purposes 
illegal in many instances. Such records, 
of course, are now being maintained. 
However, for the retroactive period there 
are bound to be omissions of units from 
the lists of designated combat units. 

There may be small units which were 
not administratively organized as such, 
i. e., wire teams, forward observer par- 
ties, and so forth, which it was impos- 
sible to designate as combat units due to 
the lack of any records or evidence to 
prove them as combat units. 

This situation has been recognized and 
a procedure has been set by the Army 
whereby claims originally rejected on the 
basis of no combat unit designation may 
be resubmitted by the claimant with any 
available evidence, even the individual’s 
own narrative statement, which will per- 
mit review of any available records and 
subsequent designation as a combat unit, 
and, of course, payment of combat pay. 
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The New York Aquarium at Coney Island 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of my district have a right to boast 
of many things. 

Among them is what has long been 
known as the playground of the world, 
Coney Island. 

The people of the city of New York, 
through its board of estimate in coopera- 
tion with the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, are now preparing to build in 
Coney Island what will be known as the 
New York Aquarium. When completed, 
it will undoubtedly be the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

It will measure 1,165 feet in length, the 
equivalent of six city blocks. It will 
have within that area six large exhibi- 
tion halls, part of them connected by a 
bridge so that exhibits can be seen from 
two levels. It will have a maximum po- 
tential of 450 tank exhibitions, including 
one 53 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 7 feet 
deep. s 

It is hoped that operation of this fine 
aquarium can begin in 1956. It will in- 
clude two oceanarium tanks, 40 feet wide 
by 60 feet long and 8 feet deep. 

Under the existing agreenrent the city 
will supply about one-half of the esti- 
mated cost and the New York Zoological 
Society will raise the other half, or about 
$5,000,000, to pay the balance of the cost. 
This latter sum will, of course, be con- 
tributed by public-spirited citizens and 
we sincerely hope that none will miss the 
opportunity to participate in this fime 
project. 

The following item on the subject ap- 
peared in the Brooklyn Eagle of January 
16, 1953: 

New AQUARIUM AT CONEY ISLAND SEEN 

PUTTING OTHERS TO SHAME 
(By Peggy O'Reilly) 

“We will give you a charming penguin 
show—much larger than the one at the New 
York Zoological (Bronx) Park.” 

That’s only one of the quieter predictions 
of the New York Zoological Society, now a 
bit breathless—or so it seems—about the 
wonders in store for Brooklynites and other 
New Yorkers at the wondrous modern aquar- 
ium which before very long will stretch for 
five city blocks by the open sea on the sands 
of Coney Island. 

While the drive to obtain $5,000,000 in pub- 
lic contributions to help build the aquarium 
was said to be progressing, the zoological 
society at its annual membership meeting in 
Hunter College, Manhattan, last night gave 
a preview to more than 2,000 persons of the 
drama, beauty, and thrills of the life of the 
waters. 

OVER-ALL COST IS $10,000,000 

The zoological society, which came into 
being more than half a century ago primarily 
to meet the city’s need for the zoological 
park, now known familiarly as Bronx Zoo, 
was portrayed by its president, Fairfield Os- 
born, as writing another epic in helping to 
establish and run the new aquarium. Con- 
struction of the project and its equipment 
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with marine life is estimated to cost $10,- 
000,000. 

In a booklet by the society Osborn noted 
that the city had invested approximately 
$1,000,000 in the purchase of 12 acres for the 
site and, he added, “through existing agree- 
ment with us (the city), indicates its readi- 
ness to provide the balance of the construc- 
tion funds when we have raised our share.” 

Osborn said the old aquarium (at the 
Battery in Manhattan) had magnetic power, 
attracting 2,000,000 visitors annually. The 
new one, it was indicated, will have a great 
deal more because it will be utterly different 
from anything the world has ever known. 

Rachel L. Carson, author of The Sea 
Around Us, in accepting the society’s rarely 
awarded gold medal, said the Coney Island 
Aquariunr should be regarded as a necessary 
component of culture in our city, our world, 
and our times. 


TANKS OF CORAL BEAUTY 


One of the most beautiful of the aquarium 
exhibits shown in motion pictures will be 
in the coral reef hall where great varieties 
of the most brilliant and colorful fishes in 
the world will live and move in tanks with 
coral reef backgrounds. Many of these fishes 
have the glory of iridescence, while others 
change color rapidly. 

Here the boys and girls will see the crab 
with a sponge growing on its back, the jelly- 
fish pumping water through its body, the 
charming demoiselles and the four-eyed 
butterfly fish. Here, too, will be the ser- 
geant majors who jealously patrol and guard 
a reef, keeping other fishes away. 

Illustrative of the vast life of the waters 
will be fishes better known to anglers, like 
mountain trout; the sunfish that every boy 
loves, and the electric eel which comes from 
headwaters of great tropical rivers, Then, 
apart from the fishes, the great multitude 
of aquatic animals—the invertebrates—such 
as octopuses, mollusks, and sea anemones, 


MAYBE A SEA BULL, TOO 


It seems very likely that the aquarium 
will have a noisy sea bull, which grows to 
great size and tries to establish a territory 
and gather about him a harem of smaller 
females. As of now the possibility of hav- 
ing a rare sea otter, native to the Aleutians, 
is something the society dreams of. 

The society’s booklet discloses plans for 
two great outdoor tanks, 60 by 40 feet, for 
the exhibition of sea lions, sea elephants, 
and sea otters, walruses, manatees, and 
dolphins. 

Even so rare and exciting an animal as 
a small white whale may be shown. In the 
gardens will be pools for pelicans, flamingos, 
and other aquatic birds. 

The biggest indoor tank ever constructed 
is planned primarily for the purpose of show- 
ing sharks. Other ocean giants on view will 
include sea sturgeon, which grow to 350 
pounds, and groupers, which sometimes 
reach 750. 


Government Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the 
following article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of January 30, 1953, by 
Edward F. Woods, of the Post-Dis- 
patch staff, entitled “Congress ‘Squirrel- 


Headed,’ Says Truman, To Curb Reor- 
ganization”: 


CONGRESS “SQUIRREL-HEADED,” SAYS TRUMAN, 
To CURB REORGANIZATION—FORMER PRESI- 
DENT ASSERTS ACHESON Dip AS MUCH WORK 
AS Hoover TOWARD STREAMLINING GOVERN- 


(By Edward F. Woods) 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., January 29.—Private 
Citizen Harry S. Truman demonstrated to- 
day that he is maintaining a sharp interest 
in public affairs with the observation that 
the action of Senate and House committees 
to curb President Eisenhower’s Government 
reorganization powers “was a squirrel-headed 
thing to do.” 

Still on the subject of Government reor- 
ganization, Truman said that his former Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson, had done as 
much work as Herbert Hoover in drafting 
recommendations for more efficient govern- 
ment “but those pinheads never gave him 
any credit for it.” 

“Congress,” he continued, “is always talk- 
ing about efficiency in Government, but when 
it comes up they vote against it. 

“T ought to know,” he added. 

These and other pertinent remarks were 
dropped by the former President in his 
early-morning walk through the streets of 
Independence. It was a longer than usual 
walk this morning because the former Presi- 


dent thought the three reporters who have _ 


been faithfully trudging along on these ex- 
cursions since he returned from the White 
House needed a “stretch-out.” 

At the outset ‘he told the reporters, “I'll 
make athletes out of you yet.” 

The former President was asked if he in- 
tended to listen to a broadcast next Monday 
of Presitient Eisenhower's State of the Union 
address. He asked the time of the address, 
Then replied: 

“Well, I don’t know how that fits into my 
schedule, but I'd like to hear him. I hope I 
can make it. I am, of course, interested in 
what he has to say.” 

Then, with a grin, he added: 

“But I won’t be in a hurry to rush out 
with my opinions in 5 minutes like some of 
those brainy and mighty-domed Congress- 
men who always know more than anyone 
else on any subject.” 

It simply was a bad morning for Congress- 
men in Independence. The former President 
was a little nettled, it appeared, by reports 
that certain Congressmen jumped all over 
him yesterday after he said in an interview 
that he doubts Russia has perfected a work- 
able atom bomb. 

Getting back to his favorite subject of the 
day—Congressmen—Truman went on to say: 

“They have been scaring a lot of Americans 
to death with some irresponsible statements 
about this thing. I thought it was my duty 
to set this right. 

“I think we ought to settle down and be 
sensible, We've got a job to do building up 
our strength to resist anything that may 
come along but meanwhile we've got to go 
along living sensibly. There's no use scar- 
ing people to death.” 

He was informed that Chancelor Arthur 
H. Compton, of Washington University, St. 
Louis, one of the Nation’s foremost atomic 
scientists, apparently had agreed with him 
that he was in a position to know better 
than anyone else whether Russia has an A- 
bomb, 

“That was good of him,” Truman replied, 
“He's a fine man.” 

The ex-President took the day off today 
and did not go to his office at Kansas City. 
He said he still had a lot of unpacking to do 
at home, 

Truman's neighbors will throw a dinner for 
the former President February 5 which will 
be the most important knife-and-fork func- 
tion in the history of this little town. It 
will be strictly country style, 
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The event will take place in the auditorium 
of the Reorganized Church of the Latter Day 
Saints. Limited to 600 guests, the dinner was. 
@ sell-out a few hours after the tickets were 
placed on sale at $3.50 each, 

Renick Jones, a fellow member with the 
former president of the Shrine, a close friend 
for 30 years, and a member of the commit- 
tee which arranged the dinner, said today 
that five times as many tickets could have. 
been sold if they let everybody in who wanted 
to come. 

Mayor Robert P. Weatherford, at whose 
office the tickets were sold, said dispensation 
of the admission cards was the most strenu- 
ous day of his life and left him and his 
secretary fagged out. 

Mayor Weatherford’s office telephone line 
has been clogged for days by calls from all 
over the United States by persons wanting 
to attend. However, the tickets were on a 
first come, first served basis and anyone who 
couldn't get to Independence to buy one 
was out of luck. 

So far as can be learned the only tickets 
being held for out-of-towners are for Basil 
O'Connor and David Lloyd, both of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the former President’s 
concert-singing daughter, Margaret, who will 
come here from New York for the event. 

O'Connor is chairman of the executive 
commitee and Lloyd is executive director 
of the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., which 
is going to raise funds to build a structure 
at the Truman farm at Grandview, Mo., to 
house the former President’s important 
papers and documents. 

The program for the dinner is quite sim- 
ple. Mayor Weatherford will introduce Tru- 
man and the former President will respond, 
Then there will be a little music, The com- 
mittee hasn't assigned Truman a topic for 
his talk because, as Jones put it, “We never 
know what he will do.” 


California Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter received from one 
of my constituents, Mr. Clarence H. Lobo, 
concerning the California Indians. 

I feel this is a particularly fine letter 
summing up the problems as well as the 
accomplishments of the Indians in the 
United States. 

The letter follows: 


San JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIF., 
January 27, 1953. 
Hon. James B. UTT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is with deep regret 
that I say now, that my name is new to you 
but in the future, at least in the very near 
future I will have the honor of meeting you. 
During your campaign I made some effort 
to meet you but I regret to say that I was 
unable to do so, as my work helping the 
California Indians did not permit me to do 
this, 

I am not taking into consideration the 
fact that you are new to Washington circles 
as well as to Indian litigation which you 
will find rather complex, and furthermore I 
want to be sure that you will know at least 
some of the pitfalls in regards to our case. I 
say our case because I am an Indian from 
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Capistrano the little historical village where 
the great jewel of all the California Missions 
is situated. I have on two occasions appeared 
before congressional committees in a vain 
effort to right an age-old wrong to my people. 

I am quite familiar with some of the pro- 
cedures in respect to congressional tactics 
and I expect to be in Washington in the near 
future at which time I plan to make another 
attempt to petition Congress to make some 
visible distinction relative to Indian citizen- 
ship status. I assure you that in our posi- 
tions it is rather embarrassing, as you no 
doubt know that in Santa Ana we have an 
Indian who is employed by the detective bu- 
reau. As for myself, I am under Sheriff 
James Musick, but we still must abide by 
age-old laws that state that all Indians are 
wards in different degrees because we all 
have money held in trust for our benefit in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

If and when you do some research on this 
subject you will discover that the free Indian 
is the majority by at least 15,000 over the 
reservation Indian, some 5,000 strong. I have 
covered the party platform pledges of both 
parties, and I find both parties in complete 
agreement when speaking of emancipation of 
the Indian, I can’t help but feel that you 
will support such a movement. We have 
tried hard and I do believe that we have 
proved our worth in all wars in respect to our 
loyalty to our country as well as our ability to 
cope with major national issues such as our 
selection of Representatives in Congress. I, 
as leader of two great bands of Indians, 
namely, the San Juan Capistrano Band along 
with the San Gabriel Band, who once owned 
all of Orange County, part of Los Angeles 
County, part of San Diego County, and a part 
of Riverside County, do hereby state that it is 
very un-American to treat us in this manner. 
What am I doing as a police officer? After all 
my Government does enforce laws that re- 
strict me from securing what is rightfully 
mine, at one time when one of my own coun- 
trymen, Vice President Curtis, was termed so 
competent that he was allowed to step into 
such high office and when he passed away his 
belongings were disposed of or at least cared 
for by the Federal Indian Bureau. Santa 
Ana along with San Juan Capistrano, your 
districts, were allowed to open the voting 
doors to the same Indians who are now and 
have been forced to consent to their funds 
being held in trust like children, insane per- 
sons, or incompetent people. 

May of 1947 I pledged myself to this cause, 
and I have worked hard and long without 
pay in hopes that some day I may remove 
a disgraceful page from the sacred and very 
beautiful American history. I have searched 
through the sacred pages of our great Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Bill of Rights. The Library of 
Congress and the National Archives along 
with the Government Printing Office (Docu- 
ment Section), and to this cay I have found 
nothing to merit such treatment to my 
people. 

Mountains of reports as well as hearings 
can be found dealing with Indian problems, 
speeches that are to my humble opinion 
masterpieces in their rights, made by hon- 
orable figures like your honorable self, so 
you see Washington can never make the 
statement that they were uninformed. We 
are placing a great faith upon your shoul- 
ders; they shall be our pillars on which 
are carried our wishes, 

Common sound reasoning is the work of 
God and not the product of some fancy uni- 
versity. We have two groups of Indians; 
the majority have a very severe headache, 
the other group which is the minority by 
far have broken legs. Now we all can see 
that we must prescribe two distinct opera- 
tions. A headache powder for the ones 
with the headache and a cast for the ones 
with broken legs. For many years we, the 
free Indians, have been forced to wear a 
cast for our headaches just to be fair to 


the minority. All this time our sickness 
has been diagnosed by Government medics 
as well as private would-be medics as a 
very complex and mysterious malady which 
is taxing the very cream of our leaders of 
the medical world. 

It is very true that we must expect mis- 
takes from humans and that what man 
makes shall from time to time produce flaws 
in their products; that part anyone will 
agree to, but when the top mathematical 
wizards of our glorious country with all their 
truly complex man-made computers which 
take and figure and produce mathematical 
equations which would take the very top 
man-hours to solve, tell us that the Indian 
equation just simply baffles their machines 
while the same machines were the deciding 
factors in the developing of the quite simple 
atom and H-bomb. Whenever a slide-rule 
expert claims that he is unable to solve the 
equation of two plus two, then it is time to 
take notice. 

You can well imagine my confusion when 
I visited the never-to-be-forgotten shrine of 
our great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. 
His great words, “that this Government by 
the people and for the people shall not perish 
from this earth.” In shameful contrast to 
his words a bureau was established not by 
us but most surely for us, and without our 
consent. The Constitution endowed Con- 
gress with the power to regulate trade and 
commerce with foreign nations and the 
Indian tribes and along the way unauthorized 
power was exercised and the very lives of my 
people are regulated. All we want is justice 
and equality for all. 

I will admit that I do care what the avy- 
erage person on the street calls me, but 
no matter what I am called be it First 
American or the only American, that is not 
the issue at hand. The point is, that what 
Congress calls me that is what really counts. 

For the last 60 years or so the Indian has 
worn a deep trail into Washington in an 
effort to have his rights restored and to no 
avail. The Indian has called upon the high- 
est mortal for help and he has been turned 
down so now in a last plea ‘he has turned 
his face to heaven and he is praying to the 
Supreme Being our Lord for help. I think 
that we can say that we participated in 
the forming of our Government for the pro- 
tection of all its citizens but we cannot un- 
derstand where the power came that permits 
that same Government to deprive us of what 
it protects for others, 

I firmly believe that you will stand on 
solid foundation of our country and roll 
up your shirt sleeves and face the real issues 
at hand and fight for what is right for the 
people who have faith in your undying 
American spirit. My people as well as my- 
self wish you the very best in everything 
and may the Lord guide you and inspire you 
to fight on the side of justice. We firmly 
believe that in our contribution to Wash- 
ington through you we have contributed a 
very fine lubricant, much needed for the fine 
bearings of the scales of justice where so 
many lives are at stake. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE H, Lozo. 


“Liberté” and Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1953 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of December 
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29, 1952, speaks for itself. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 
“LIBERTE” AND LIBERTY 


The French liner Liberté has departed from 
these shores, and the state of communism in 
America is just about the same as it was 
when the ship arrived 3 days earlier. Pre- 
sumably some of the more ardent supporters 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration law 
will credit the preservation of the American 
way of life during those 3 days to the 
fact that 270 seamen on the Liberté were 
denied their customary shore leave because 
they had declined to answer the questions 
which the McCarran Act requires them to 
answer. The law, in its majesty, made one 

animous exception. A pastry chef with 
a criminal record was permitted to go ashore 
when it was explained that his crime was to 
have stolen bread for his family from the 
Nazis during the German occupation of 
France. 

Now that the Liberté is on the way back to 
France, perhaps the time has come to re- 
assess the McCarran Act as it applies to for- 
eign merchant seamen. (Many of its other 
provisions need reassessment, too, but that is 
another matter.) The prime purpose of the 
screening process is, of course, to keep Com- 
munist seamen from our shores. Consider- 
ing that diplomats from Communist coun- 
tries and, for that matter, American mem- 
bers of the Communist Party are allowed to 
roam the country freely unless they can be 
proved to be personally engaged in conspi- 
ratorial activities, the degree of protection 
attained by isolating the seamen does not 
seem very important. 

What does seem important is the resent- 
ment that the McCarran Act’s needlessly 
galling provisions are causing abroad. The 
French Line has withdrawn its agreement 
to let American inspectors carry out their 
screenings at sea because of their effect on 
crew morale; other steamship lines are likely 
to follow suit; there is much demand in 
Europe that American sailors be denied 
shore leave overseas. If America was gain- 
ing any significant increase in safety by 
keeping foreign seamen on their ships, one 
might ignore the complaints from abroad. 
But good will is a commodity not to be 
despised, and we are in danger of losing it 
at a far more rapid rate than we gain 
security. 


He Hasn’t Faded Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat entitled “He Hasn't Faded Away”: 

He Hasn’r FADED Away 

Anyone who believed that Harry S. Tru- 
man as an ex-President would emulate tne 
old soldier and fade away has been disillu- 
sioned during the week and more since in- 
auguration. Mr. Truman has consistently 
hit the front pages, a runner-up in the 
news to the Eisenhower administration. 

He made good copy on inauguration day 
when he was given an enthusiastic Godspeed 
by Washington friends. It was news when 
he stepped off the train at Cincinnati and 
bought a newspaper, It was news when the 
home folks gave him a tumultuous welcome 
when he arrived at Independence. It was 
news when he set up his office in Kansas 
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City; when he took reporters on ‘a tour of 
the farm where he plowed the straightest 


furrow. 
It was news. when he talked about his plans 


for a national shrine at Grandview; it was. 


news when he said he had turned. down 
some alluring offers to affiliate with certain 
industries, and it was news when he said he 
might write his memoirs and dispose of them 
for $500,000. plus, 

And the biggest. news of all was when he 
told a correspondent he is not, convinced that 
the Russians have an atom bomb that will 
work, His announcement stirred up a hor- 
net's nest in Washington—and he stuck by 
his guns with a valiant assist from the re- 
porters. 

He also had something to say. about Secre- 
tary Dulles’ address on foreign relations. 
Without being critical or making formal 
charges, he said world peace cannot be 
achieved “just by loud talking.” 

It all, adds up to the fact that stepping 


down from the Presidency does not neces-, 


sarily mean retirement from public life, for 
a man with the keen interest in world affairs 
possessed by Mr. Truman. Obviously he is 
enjoying life; obviously he is happy to have 
shucked off the responsibilities that were 
his for 8 years, 

Up to now his comments haye been objec- 
tive, but there are ample signs in the sky 
that Mr. Truman will continue to be heard 
from frequently and in loud voice.. Just 
wait until the political pot starts boiling, 


Abolishing Segregation in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an article by 
Mr. Ben W. Gilbert, appearing in the 
Washington Post today, outlining the 
steps which the President can take to 
abolish segregation in the District of 
Columbia. 

It is my hope that we will see the ful- 
fillment of the President’s pledge to 
abolish segregation in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal in the near future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Presipent’s Procram: To END SEGREGATION 
HERE 
(By Ben W. Gilbert) 

Practical political facts, rather than the 
letter of the law, probably will fix the 
boundaries of President Eisenhower's efforts 
to end segregation in the District of 
Columbia. 

A White House study now under way may 
be expected to find that the President’s 
powers to act directly in this field are both 
limited and in dispute. The study also 
should demonstrate, however, that the Chief 
Executive can accomplish much by working 
through others and by using the infiuence 
and prestige of his office to promote volun- 
tary compliance: 

Chief weapon available to the President is 
his ability to make his wishes known to his 
appointees and his power to remove them, 
if necessary. This is particularly true with 
respect to the District Commissioners, who 


have broad powers to act directly in this field 
as well as broad indirect powers through their 
subordinates, associates, and appointees to 
special boards. 


Principal obstacle may be found on Capi- i 


tol Hill where certain southern Democratic 


leaders may be expected to make a deter-. 


mined effort to frustrate the program. A 
point will come where the need to main- 
tain the Republican coalition with conserva- 


tive southern Democrats will have to be bål- 


anced against the desire to make progress on 
the segregation front. 

The Board of Commissioners and related 
District agencies and boards have moved 
cautiously on the segregation front in the 
past, even though former President Truman 
took a public stand against segregation. 
Most progress has been made during the cur- 
rent regime of Commissioner F, Joseph Dono- 
hue who, as a Democrat, has submitted his 
resignation to Mr. Eisenhower. 

The Commissioners’ caution is made up of 
inertia, fear, and a reluctance to antagonize 
Congress which holds the’ purse strings. 
When the Commissioners, spurred on by 
Donohue, ordered segregation ended in the 
Fire Department, they were summoned be- 
fore a rump group of southern Democratic 
members of the House District Committee 
and forced to back down under threat of 
reprisal. 

“Whether the Commissioners will ‘move 
more rapidly in view of President Eisenhow- 
er's quite specific pledge to “use whatever 
authority exists in the office of President to 
end segregation in the District of Columbia” 
will depend on the President. 

A first move by the President would be 
for him to call the Commissioners to the 
White House and direct them to use their 
direct and indirect power to put the program 
across. 


There is a lengthy list of things which’ 


the Commissioners and other District of- 
cials could do with Presidential backing. 

The most significant are listed here, not 
in any priority order, but rather to indicate 
the possible area of action. The extent and 
timing of each action, of course, would de- 
pend on the administration’s determination 
to do the job as well as the public and politi- 
cal reaction to each step. 

A major action similar to the one urged 
on former President Truman and the Dis- 
trict Commissioners in the closing days of 
the last administration would be the issu- 
ance of a blanket directive forbidding segre- 
gation in public employment and the use of 
public facilities in the District of Columbia. 

The following actions might be taken to 
carry out such an order: 

1. Step up the existing program of remov- 
ing the unwritten “for whites only” tags 
from District jobs. Similar “for Negroes 
only” tags would simultaneously be removed 
from other positions, particularly in the Re- 
corder of Deeds Office, ` 

2. Order the integration of Negro and 
white fire companies to provide for more 
efficient use of avallable fire fighters. 

3. End other discriminatory practices in 
the District government. For instance, Ne- 
gro policemen have complained that they 
are discriminated against with respect to 
scout-car assignments, 

4. Urge the independent school board to 
move toward integration within the frame- 
work of existing laws. For instance, the 
schools could sponsor intercultural activities 
and all school facilities could be used on an 
integrated basis after school hours. Steps 
might be taken to integrate the two teach- 
ers’ colleges. 

5. Instruct the President’s and the Com- 
missioners’ representatives on planning and 
housing boards to insist on nonsegregation 
in all new projects. 

6. Through the Engineer Commissioner, 


call upon the Public Utilities Commission to- 
direct the Capital Transit Co. to show cause 
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why they should not hire Negro streetcar and 
bus. operators. (The two members of the 
PUC besides the Engineer Commissioner are 
Presidential appointees and there is one. 
vacancy.) 

7. Ask the Board of Public. Welfare to end 
segregation in  public-welfare end ges 
using the appointive power (and the, 
sioner’s removal power, if necessary) to get ; 
the policy accepted. 

8.. Permit the Columbia Institution for the . 
Deaf, a Federal institution, to educate Dis- ` 
trict deaf children on a nonsegregated basis. 

9. Work through the District and Federal 
members of the Recreation Board (and by 
appointment and removal) to create a ma- 
jority favoring immediate integration of all 
playground facilities. 

10. Instruct the director of penal institu- 
tions to eliminate all vestiges of segregation 
at the District Jail and at the Occoquan 
Workhouse and Lorton Reformatory. : 

Commissioner Donohue also has suggested 
action to ban all restaurant and hotel dis-. 
crimination. Such action is considered un- 
likely in advance of a Supreme Court ruling 
on the Thompson Restaurant case testing the 
validity of the so-called lost antisegregation 
laws of 1872 and 1873. 

Another area for possible action by the 
President and the Commissioners involves 
the setting up of a race-relations commis- 
sion to supervise the carrying out, of the 
program. Such a commission conceivably 
might. be given authority to hear complaints. 
of discrimination and make recommrenda- 
tions for remedial action, Such a commis- 
sion might be considered as an alternative 
to a request to Congress for legislation au- 
thorizing a District Pair Employment Prace- 
tices Commission with full powers. 

What about direct action by the President 
himself? ‘ 

He has been urged to appoint a Negro to 
the District Commission, It seems clear that 
he. will do so if Congress authorizes him to 
increase the number of Commissioners from 
three to five and he may do so even if the 
legislation does not go through. The legis- 
lation faces rough sledding, particularly in 
the House of Representatives. 

One area of presidential power that is in 
dispute stems from the Reorganization Act, 
Government lawyers are busy combing the 
statute books to determine how the Presi- 
dent’s power to reorganize the Government 
can be used to end District segregation. 

There is one point of view which insists 
that the power to reorganize is really the 
Presidents most potent  direct-action 
weapon—one which could be used to expand 
the Board of Commissioners and reorganizes 
the School Board and School Administra- 
tion to end segregation. 

The District Corporation Counsel's office 
does not share the view that the President 
could use the reorganization power to tinker 
with the memberships of either the city 
Commission or the School Board, However,” 
the Bureau of the Budget differed with the 
city’s lawyers last spring when it sponsored 
the abortive move to create nine Commis- 
sioners instead of three. 

Those who believe that the President has’ 
power to reorganize the school system insist 
that he could abolish the two separate school 
divisions and direct the School Board to re- 
constitute the school units on a nonsegre- 
gated basis. 

Reorganization, in this view, even could 
encompass the Board itself. For instance, 
it would be possible to transfer the power 
to appoint School Board members from the 
District Court judges to the District Com- 
missioners, 

Of course, any Presidential reorganization 
plan would have to go before Congress, where 
it could be rejected by a constitutional ma- 
jority of either House. 

There fs also some Présidential power to 
act in the legal field. He could instruct the 
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Attorney General to intervene before the 
Supreme Court in the Thompson restaurant 
case. The Justice Department has already 
interceded in the school segregation case. 

The President can also act in the Federal 
field to see that the few remaining aspects 
of discrimination are eliminated from Fed- 
eral employment and facilities in Washing- 
ton, including at least two Federal building 
cafeterias. 

A final Presidential power—and one not to 
be minimized, even though it cannot be found 
in any statute book—is the power to use his 
good offices to accomplish the desired end. 

Much of the progress in the segregation 
area in recent years can be credited to the 
public position taken by former President 
Truman. By advancing beyond this public 
position, President Eisenhower can make sure 
that the progress continues, 


Congressional Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following article, written 
by Robert J. Donovan, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 5, 1953. I hope that this Congress 
will give some attention to the subject: 

CONGRESS REFORM PLAN URGES EXPENSE 

ACCOUNTS, HIGHER Pay 


(By Robert J. Donovan) 


WASHINGTON, January 4—The National 
Committee for Strengthening Congress re- 
ported today that Members of Congress are 
not receiving enough pay to break even and 
proposed that they should, among other 
things, be reimbursed for all legitimate 
expenses. 

Senators and Representatives should be 
paid enough, the group said, so there woulda 
be no excuse for any of them to -bolster 
their incomes through “seemingly unworthy 
practices.” 

The national committee is a bipartisan 
group whose membership includes leaders 
in industry, business, agriculture, and the 
professions. Its head, Robert Heller, is chair- 
man of Robert Heller & Associates, Cleveland. 

Committee members include Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the board of Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York and American Am- 
bassador-designate to the Court of St. 
James's; James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer 
of the CIO; Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxman, of Washington; Paul G. Hoffman, 
head of the Ford Foundation and former 
Economic Cooperation Administrator and 
active supporter of President-elect Eisen- 
hower; James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union; Paul Block, Jr., pub- 
Usher of the Toledo Blade, and Henry R. 
Luce, editor-in-chief of Time, Life, and For- 
tune. 

Recalling the campaign uproar over the 
private funds of some Members of Congress, 
the committee urged appointment of a Com- 
mission to consider the matter of congres- 
sional pay and expenses, As its candidates 
for such a Commission it suggested Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and Bernard Baruch. 

In a report to Congress signed by the 
chairman, Mr. Heller, also proposed: 

1. Establishment of majority and minority 
policy committees in the Senate and House 


“to furnish a center of responsibility for ac- 
tions and inactions in each House.” 

2. Preparation of a new legislative reor- 
ganization act which would, among other 
things, tighten congressional control of the 
Federal budget, eliminate the filibuster, 
utilize mechanical methods of voting in each 
House, eliminate the custom of awarding 
committee chairmanships by seniority and 
establish a code of fair play for congressional 
investigations. 

On the subject of congressional pay, the 
committee had this to say: 

“This situation is deplorable and intoler- 
able. Members of Congress should be paid 
enough money in salary and reimbursed ex- 
penses so that they need no outside income 
to permit conduct of their work and their 
home lives with comfort and dignity. They 
should be paid enough so that there is no 
excuse for seemingly unworthy practices.” 

The committee itself had no recommenda- 
tions as to new pay scales, but would leave 
that for the proposed commission to con- 
sider. In 1946 salaries for House and Senate 
Members were raised from $10,000 to $12,500 
a year plus $2,500 for personal expenses. 
(They receive additional variable allowances 
for maintaining their offices.) 


CAMPAIGN RECALLED 


The committee recalled the public con- 
cern over campaign disclosures that Vice- 
President-elect RicHarp M. Nixon, former 
Senator from California, had an $18,235 fund 
contributed by friends and that the wife of 
Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN (Democrat, Ala- 
bama), Democratic Vice- Presidential nom- 
inee, had been on the Senator’s payroll. The 
committee commented: 

“There should have been no surprise. The 
fact that neither party pursued the matter 
in the campaign is ample evidence that such 
income and expense augmentation is both 
widespread and bipartsian. The plain fact 
is that the Members of Congress do not re- 
ceive enough salary and expense reimburse- 
ment to break even. Nor are the retirement 
provisions for Members of Congress consist- 
ent with sacrifices made by them giving their 
services during the most productive periods 
of their lives.” 

The committee observed that the congres- 
sional salaries are but an infinitesimal part of 
the Federal budget. It said: “The total 
cost of Congress is only about half a cent a 
day a United States citizen. If the present 
congressional salaries and expense allowances 
were doubled, the increase would amount to 
only $1 for every $10,000 spent by the Federal 
Government.” 

The committee noted that for political rea- 
sons it is difficult for Congress to solve the 
problem itself. So it suggested that a non- 
partisan commission of senior statesmen be 
named and that somewhat in the fashion of 
Government reorganization plans, its recom- 
mendations automatically should be put into 
effect unless specifically vetoed by Congress. 

MIRACLE NOT ENOUGH 

In urging creation of a joint committee to 
prepare a legislative reorganization act of 
1953 the committee said the 1946 act was “a 
legislative miracle,” but did not go far 
enough. Primary attention in a new act, it 
recommended, should be “given to fiscal re- 
organization and procedure, which have been 
miserably neglected.” 

“The sheer magnitude of the Federal 
budget precludes detailed analysis,” the 
com:1ittee said. “The man-hours available 
in and to Congress are sufficient only for 
spot-checking. Adequate control over taxing 
and spending has not been exercised, will not 
be exercised, and indeed cannot be exer- 
cised until Congress is properly organized.” 

The committee indorsed the idea of a Joint 
Congressional Budget Committee, which was 
approved by the Senate last spring but never 
acted upon by the House, 
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The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of February 4, 1953, entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Message.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message gave him his first opportunity to 
spell out in some detail the foreign and 
domestic policies which his administration 
will pursue. The objectives he set forth are 
broadly those which he laid down in the 
campaign. 

In foreign affairs, he laid great stress on 
taking strong initiatives calculated to end 
the posture of paralyzed tension in which 
the free world finds itself. In the domestic 
field, he emphasized his concern for civil 
rights, his determination to reach a balanced 
budget, and his interest in unification of 
the Armed Forces. 

The first step in what President Eisenhower 
defines as a new, positive foreign policy is 
his decision on Formosa, but the full mean- 
ing of that decision will not be clear until 
it is known what other steps, if any, he plans 
with respect to Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese 
Nationalist forces. 

So far, the President has only given in- 
structions that the Seventh Fleet, in his 
words, “Shall no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China.” Evidently the fleet re- 
tains the second part of the mission which 
President Truman gave it in July 1950—the 
protection of Formosa from Communist at- 
tacks. But it will no longer prevent the 
Nationalists from attacking the China coast 
by air or by sea. 

This does not by any means imply that the 
Nationalists will or can promptly attack. 
They would need American equipment even 
for sporadic raids. For anything beyond 
raids of this type, continuous support and 
supply by the United States would undoubt- 
edly have to be committed. About such a 
commitment President Eisenhower has said 
nothing. On the contrary, he made a strong 
point of saying that “this order implies no 
aggressive intent on our part.” 

The Truman administration, acting on the 
advice of the same chiefs of staff who now 
advise the Eisenhower administration, had 
four main reasons, which it repeatedly made 
clear to the public, for opposing a large-scale 
enlistment of Chiang’s Nationalists in offen- 
sive operations on the mainland. These 
were: 

1. A belief that Chiang was too weak to ac- 
complish much against an enemy which had 
thrown him off the mainland and which still 
retained substantial power opposite Formosa 
despite its involvement in Korea. 

2. A belief that the United States would 
have to supply and support any operations 
by Chiang, at heavy cost and at the risk of 
deeper involvement on the mainland. 

3. A belief that, in the interests of limit- 
ing the Korean war, Chiang’s mission should 
be restricted to defense of Formosa. This 
policy was incorporated not only in the in- 
structions to the Seventh Fleet, but in the 
agreement under which we have been sup- 
plying aid to Chiang. 

4. A belief that American support of 
Chiang would alienate India and other 
Asians who regard him as the symbol of dead 
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reaction, and otherwise weaken United Na- 
tions solidarity behind resistance to aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

The conditions underlying some of these 
reasons may have changed, but so far as the 
public -knows the. fundamental argument 
against identifying American interests with 
Chiang’s remains valid. Until there is con- 
vincing evidence that President Eisenhower 
intends to embark upon a much expanded 
program of aid to Chiang, it must be as- 
sumed that his Formosa order is intended 
mainly for psychological purposes—to induce 
the Communists to direct more effort to 
coastal defense, to put them on warning that 
continuing the Korean war may involve them 
in fighting outside Korea, to create incen- 
tives for an honorable truce, 

The danger is, of course, that incidents 
arising from this policy might bring about 
Communist reprisals, such as air attacks on 
Formosa, which would involve American 
forces in extended defense and so result in 
expanding rather than ending the Korean 
war. This is a risk for which President 
Eisenhower assumes full responsibility, and 
he has undoubtedly weighed it carefully 
against the advantages of his new policy. 

The Post-Dispatch, which has consistently 
opposed expansion of the Korean war, be- 
lieves that the President is entitled to united 
support in carrying out this new policy, 
which is, essentially, a military decision of 
the Commander in Chief. We hope and 
trust that the consequences will be what he 
and everyone wants them to be—a contribu- 
tion to peace in the Far East. But what- 
ever the consequences, President Eisen- 
hower has been made Commander in Chief 
by an unmistakable mandate of his country- 
men, and in this first major military decision 
Congress and the country should march with 
him shoulder to shoulder, 

The President's eloquent plea for unity and 
cooperation among the free nations was at 
once an answer to those who scoff at our 
need for allies, and a summons to great 
deeds of leadership. He was particularly 
effective in his plea for expanded world 
trade, for he couched that principle in the 
direct and specific terms of requesting revi- 
sion of restrictive customs regulations. and 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. How Congress responds in this 
field may well determine how the rest of 
the world responds to American leadership 
in other fields. 

In domestic affairs, the President spoke 
strongly for the civil rights of all Americans, 
His proposal to use the full authority of the 
White House to end segregation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Armed Forces will 
be widely welcomed. He did not request 
any civil-rights legislation, and perhaps it 
would be futile to do so, But if the White 
House offers vigorous leadership against 
discrimination in the two fields mentioned, 
the results can be important and far- 
reaching. 

Legislation is involved, and the President 
specifically requested it, in the area of im- 
migration, Congress heard a firm appeal for 
revision of the McCarran Act. The President 
spoke out against discriminatory immigra- 
tion rules and called for a new quota system 
that will “be faithful to our basic ideas 
of freedom and fairness to all.” As he said, 
it is healthy to remember that we are all 
immigrants or the descendants of immi- 
grants. 

So, too, did the message convey hope that 
the administration, while it seeks a strong 
and effective loyalty program, will protect 
individual rights in the execution of it. 
When the President stressed’ the primary 
responsibility’ of the executive departments, 
he seemed to be warning Congress that no 
policing by that branch will be required. 
Certainly he must have had the McCarthys 
in mind when he stated that his purpose in 
the loyalty program is “to clear the atmos- 
phere of that unreasoned suspicion that ac- 


cepts rumor and gossip as substitutes for 
evidence.” 

Congress also got a warning on fiscal policy. 
Mambers who have been agitating for a quick 
tax cut were told in plain terms that bal- 
ancing the budget comes first. To some of 
them this may be less palatable than the 
administration’s decision to end price and 
wage controls this spring. This decision is 
supported by considerable evidence that the 
economy has reached a stage where controls 
can safely be dropped. We regret that the 
President did not ask for stand-by machinery 
to make possible the rapid restoration of 
controls if need arises. 

On the whole, this first state of the Union 
message by a Republican President in 26 
years was a firm, positive, coherent docu- 
ment, laying down a consistent course of 
action that follows in broad outline what 
the people were promised in the campaign. 
The President has reasserted the initiative 
that is rightfully his, and now faces the task 
of following through as his program goes 
to Congress, 


Protect Our Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Protect Our Constitu- 
tion,” published in the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sunday Sentinel-Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To prevent the possible encroachment by 
the United Nations on the domestic powers 
granted by the Constitution of the United 
States, 61 United States Senators have spon- 
sored a proposed amendment of article 6 of 
the Federal Constitution relating to treaty- 
making powers. The amendment is known 
as Senate Joint Resolution 1, and has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

In due course the amendment will be re- 
ported out favorably, passed by the Senate, 
and submitted to the States for the necessary 
three-quarters ratification. 

It is a sinister picture that forms the back- 
drop of this sudden united action by almost 
two-thirds of the United States Senate to 
protect our rights as American citizens 
against what has been characterized as “a 
plot to destroy our Constitution.” 

Edgar W. Waybright, Jr., of the Jackson- 
ville Bar Association, writes: 

“The brilliant and learned men who framed 
our Constitution, with their splendid knowl- 
edge of human nature, did not wholly fore- 
see how, in time to come, sinister men, with 
an unbounded lust for power and a sadistic 
desire to enslave the people of the United 
States, would misuse~article 6 of the Con- 
stitution which.they had so carefully drawn.” 

Article 6 contains these words: 

“All treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,” 

The wording of the proposed amendment,. 
now in the Senate, is almost self-explanatory 
in illustrating what it seeks to accomplish. 
Its six sections read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
denies or abridges any right enumerated in 
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this Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect. 

“Sec, 2. No treaty shall authorize or per- 
mit any foreign power or any international 
organization to supervise, control, or adjudi- 
cate rights of citizens of the United States 
within the United States enumerated in this 
Constitution or any other matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“Src. 3. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through the enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation by the Congress. 

“Sec, 4. All executive or other agreements 
between the President and any international 
organization, foreign power, or official there- 
of, shall be made only in the manner and 
to the extent to be prescribed by law. Such 
agreements shall be subject to the limita- 
tions imposed on treaties, or the making of 
treaties, by this article, 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 

The revelations which have inspired actual 
distrust of the United Nations by a bi- 
partisan majority of the highest lawmaking 
body of our land make the picture even more 
menacing. 

What is it that has galvanized 61 Senators 
into a combined plea for speedy action to 
safeguard the very fundamentals of our 
liberty? 

First it must be borne in mind that 
charters and covenants or conventions, sev- 
eral of which are in process in the United 
Nations, carry the same weight as treaties, 
as referred to above in the words of article 6. 

The United Nations Charter was ratified by 
a vote of 89 to 2 in the United States Senate 
on July 28, 1945. 

In April 1950, the District Court of A’ 
in California unanimously held the Califor- 
nia law which prohibited persons who could 
not become citizens from owning land in 
California invalid, not because it violated 
the Constitution of the United States but 
because it violated the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

On the basis of the U. N. Charter which 
we have ratified in becoming a member of 
the United Nations, the courts of California 
have held that the constitution and laws of 
California were repealed relating to aliens 
of a certain class owning land and prohibit- 
ing mixed racial marriages. 

The same holding was followed in Idaho. 

A still later United Nations development 
is the Genocide Convention, a statute or 
treaty with the very laudable objective of 
preventing mass murder of a race or religious 
group such as Hitler perpetrated upon the 
Jewish people. 

However, close observers of the phrase- 
ology of the proposed statute, have con- 
vinced the senatorial lawmakers that, under 
U. N. Charter powers, its real purpose could 
be something altogether different; that it 
could grant authority “to destroy the free- 
dom of speech, and the freedom of the 
press * * * or to jail or put to death 
everybody who effectively fights commu- 
nism.” 

Then there is the Human Rights Conven- 
tion now under preparation by a United 
Nations committee of which Eleanor Roose- 
velt was the only United States member. 
This, together with the Genocide Conven- 
tion, is expected to be submitted for Senate 
ratification in due course. 2 

Apparently our 61 amendment-seeking 
Senators have been impressed by the state- 
ment of informed groups that “if this cove- 
nant or convention on human rights is 


‘adopted by the United States, socialized med- 
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icine, the FEPC, world government and the 
whole machinery of dictatorship will be 
upon us.” 

Rightly or wrongly an outright distrust of 
the motives of certain groups in the United 
Nations is highly prevalent among the most 
respected and highly regarded lawmakers in 
the Halls of the United States Congress. 
They have been impressed with the impera- 
tive need of protecting the American people 
and their way of life from any misuse of the 
powers they granted when they ratified the 
United Nations Charter. 

Sixty-one Senators have combined their 
efforts to do something about it by strength- 
ening our Constitution. We think it is a 
timely and important move to make and it 
should be accomplished with the greatest 
dispatch, 

We regret that our own Florida Senators, 
Spessarp HOLLAND and GEORGE SMATHERS, 
were not among the original proposers. 

Even if it were never necessary to make use 
of the checkmates provided in the amend- 
ment, it is proper that they should be there, 
ready for use whenever needed. 

No member of the United Nations sincerely 
imbued with the high motives of world peace 
can find any adequate basis for resentment 
or opposition to such action by the Ameri- 
can people. . By the same token, it will be 
interesting to learn what groups in the 
United Nations would have the temerity to 
interpose any objection to our precautionary 
move of a purely domestic character. 

IKE HAS PLAN FOR PEACE 

The best way to get anyone to do some- 
thing is to make him want to do it. 

This is the spirit in which John Foster 
Dulles has approached his new job as Secre- 
tary of State for President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

Says Mr. Dulles: “Russia’s plans of world 
conquest can be stopped without a general 
war.” 

How will this be done? 

Mr. Dulles says President Eisenhower will 
find ways and means to “make the enemy 
want peace.” 

Mr. Dulles didn’t detail the methods but 
apparently some ideas on the subject have 
been cooked up by the new Cabinet, probably 
during and after its trip to the Korean front, 

Surest method we can think of to make Mr, 
Stalin want peace is give him plain evidence 
we are ready and able to destroy him if he 
fails to behave. 


The Summary of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that many of our colleagues 
will not have the time to read the full 
300 pages of the report of the President’s 
Commission on the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act which is now on our 
statute books as the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 

To those who do not have that time, 
I commend the following summary 
thereof, which is brief and to the point, 


It appeared in the Congress Weekly of 
January 12, 1953, as follows: 
THE COMMISSION POINTS THE Way 
(By Phil Baum) 


To all Americans with a sense of our demo- 
cratic traditions, the enactment of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act marked a 
most depressing phase of national legislation 
in 1952. Disdaining the testimony of almost 
every civic group with interest or informa- 
tion on immigration matters, the Eighty- 
second Congress let itself be maneuvered 
into enacting a confused and inhumane im- 
migration statute under the guise of codify- 
ing our immigration laws. Jammed through 
Congress with little thought, less debate and 
no real public awareness, the McCarran Act, 
since its passage, has occasioned steadily 
widening resentment as the public becomes 
increasingly aware of its provisions and more 
cognizant of the hurt done to American tra- 
ditions. 

It is heartening to report that on the first 
day of the new year that hurt to our na- 
tional prestige and morale was partially re- 
paired by the report submitted by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, appointed last September by 
President Truman to review and assess our 
immigration policies. Compiled after 
months of intensive public hearings across 
the country and on the basis of some 625 
oral and written statements from specialists 
in every field of American life, the Commis- 
sion’s report unequivocally calls for a thor- 
oughgoing rewriting of the McCarran-Walter 
monstrosity from beginning to end. 

The Commission’s report is the first ofl- 
cial statement by a Government commis- 
sion in the 35 years since the enactment of 
restrictive immigration legislation to rec- 
ommend an increase in the numbers of 
aliens to be admitted annually and to urge 
the freeing of our immigration system from 
the racist restrictions which now fence it in. 
The calm and realistic appraisal of our im- 
migration system embodied in the Commis- 
sion’s report presages a new approach to 
American immigration policy. The report 
represents a maturing of our national tem- 
per to the point that we can stop daring the 
immigrant to get here and start inviting him 
to come. 

Throughout the last presidential cam- 
paign, spokesmen committed both major 
parties to a program for the revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. President-elect Eisen- 
hower repeatedly stated that the McCar- 
ran immigration law must be rewritten. The 
sole avowed obstacle has been the lack of a 
workable blueprint. The President’s Com- 
mission has armed the incoming adminis- 
tration with the facts and methods neces- 
sary to attain its announced objective. 

The Commission’s report is happily devoid 
of the clichés and the apologetics that often 
obscure discussion in this area. Advocates 
of liberal immigration policies frequently 
find it necessary to engage in elaborate justi- 
fication of their interest in a nonracist, non- 
discriminatory immigration law. Most often 
this need for justification becomes manifest 
in neatly tabulated statistical columns de- 
signed to prove yet again that the immigrant 
is as good as anyone else. Statistics are, of 
course, necessary and the Commission's re- 
port makes full use of them. 

However, advocates of civil rights and lib- 
eral immigration law no longer content 
themselves with proving that the Negro, the 
Jew, the Mexican, or the alien are human 
beings and possess the qualities and virtues 
of other human beings. The brunt of the 
argument is now focused upon the moral 
impossibility of professing a belief in the 
equality of all men while maintaining an 
immigration system which proclaims the su- 
periority of a few Anglo-Saxon peoples. A 
nation cannot long maintain high ideals and 


low practices. One or the other must give, 


way. The choice with which we are con- 
fronted by the McCarran-Walter Act is 
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whether our immigration procedure shall be 
raised to the level of our democratic pro- 
fessions or whether our immigration system 
shall be permitted to belie them. As is 
stated at the outset of the report: “The Com- 
mission believes that we cannot be true to 
the democratic faith of our own Declaration 
of Independence in the equality of all men, 
and at the same time pass immigration laws 
which discriminate among people because of 
national origin, race, color, or creed.” 
Although the 300-page report provides a 
detailed statement of the ingredients neces- 
sary for a just and feasible immigration law, 
some of its major conclusions may be sum- 
marized briefly: 


(1) NATIONAL IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


At the present time, responsibility for the 
administration of our immigration law is di- 
vided between the Foreign Service of the 
State Department, which is assigned the 
function of preliminarily examining appli- 
cants for admission and of issuing visas to 
those found qualified, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is charged with re- 
sponsibility for the rest of the immigration 
process. This unnatural bifurcation of func- 
tion results inevitably in waste, uncertainty, 
and administrative duplication. The con- 
sular officer overseas must determine the 
alien’s admissibility to the United States be- 
fore he can issue a visa. The Justice De- 
partment immigration officer at the port of 
entry similarly must determine the alien’s 
admissibility before he can permit entry to 
the United States. Both interpret and apply 
the same law. This frequently results in the 
exclusion of aliens solely because of varying 
interpretations of identical statutes. 

In 1949, the Hoover Commission sharply 
condemned this patchwork arrangement 
and urged that all immigration functions be 
consolidated in a single agency. The Com- 
mission's report makes a similar recommen- 
dation. 

The report, however, recommends that 
these functions be vested in an independent 
administrative body not attached to any 
Cabinet officer, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent subject to Senate confirmation. The 
inclusion of immigration functions within 
existing Government departments has proved 
consistently unworkable. The State Depart- 
ment, which is primarily responsible for our 
foreign relations and the protection of prop- 
erty and interests of American citizens in for- 
eign countries, has generally regarded its im- 
migration function as secondary and oner- 
ous. The Department of Justice, responsible 
for strict enforcement of the law, cannot but 
help introduce an inflexibility, fatal in the 
administration of immigration laws. The 
Commission's report urges therefore the 
establishment of an independent perma- 
nent Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

(2) QUOTA SYSTEM 


Numbers to be admitted: The McCarran- 
Walter Act authorizes a maximum annual 
immigration of 154,657. This figure is predi- 
cated on a flat one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the 1920 census, excluding Negroes, Ameri- 
can Indians, and other nonwhite persons in 
the population. There can be no possible 
justification for continuing to base our an- 
nual immigration on that notoriously unre- 
liable census. There can be no reason save 
racial bigotry, for excluding nonwhites from 
the total count. If it is agreed, as the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act tacitly admits, that the 
absorptive capacity of this country permits 
the annual immigration of one-sixth of 1 
percent of our population, then it should be 
computed in terms of the most recent tally 
of all the population. This is what the Com- 
mission's report in fact urges. Based on the 
1950 census, that formula would permit an 
annual immigration of 251,162, an increase 
of about 100,000 a year over the present 
authorization, 
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Method of selection: The McCarran-Walter 
law perpetuates and extends the infamous 
racist national origins quota system adopted 
in 1924. This system reserves 107,000 of the 
approximately 150,000 total annual quota 
for the use of persons born in England, Ire- 
land, and Germany. Eligibility for admission 
is framed solely in terms of place of birth. 
The purpose of the national origins plan is 
plainly that of preferring the white Nordic 
races and of restricting immigration of un- 
assimilable southern and eastern Europeans 
and Asians. As Senator Reed, sponsor of the 
national origins plan in 1924 confessed, “I 
think most of us are reconciled to the idea 
of discrimination.” 


Moreover, the national origins system, by . 


assigning the largest quotas to countries with 
the smallest demand, has occasioned a tragic 
waste of immigration opportunities. The 
British, for example, have evidenced no desire 
to emigrate to this country. Only 1,923,509 
quota numbers out of the permissible total of 
4,362,354 have been used in 28 years. In other 
words, since the 1924 act was adopted, 56 
percent of the available quotas were wasted. 
Meanwhile, countries with tiny allocations 
and enormous demands have oversubscribe 
their annual quotas. $ 

In place of the national origins plan, the 
Commission recommends that visas be dis- 
tributed without regard to race, creed, color, 
place of birth, or ancestry among the follow- 
ing categories: 

The right of asylum: Special consideration 
should be given to refugees, escapees, ex- 
pellees, and other persons suffering from 
political, religious, and economic persecution. 
In this connection the Commission further 
recommends a temporary priority for the 
annual admission over a 3-year period of 
100,000 such refugees, escapees, and remain- 
ing displaced persons. 

Reunion of families: Special consideration 
should be given to immigrants whose ad- 
mission would result in uniting families. 

Needs in the United States: Special con- 
sideration should be given to persons whose 
vocational skills enable them to fill needs 
certified by the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Defense, or Labor as necessary for 
our national welfare. 

Special needs in the free world: Special 
consideration should be given to immigrants 
from countries in the free world where immi- 
gration can alleviate hardships which 
threaten economic, political, or social sta- 
bility. k 

General immigration: Part of the annual 
quota should be reserved for persons who may 
be neither refugees nor relatiyes nor 
possessed of special skills, but who are just 
desirable immigrants. 

The Commission’s report further recom- 
mends that every 3 years the permanent 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion be authorized to fix the number of visas 
to be assigned to each of the above categories. 

Finally, the Commission’s Report recom- 
mends the elimination of restrictions against 
colonial possessions and dependent areas in 
the Western Hemisphere thus abolishing the 
McCarran-Walter curb on Negro immigration 
from the West Indies. 


(3) EXCLUSION 


The Commission’s report generally would 
introduce flexibility into the present rigid 
bars against certain classes of aliens. For 
example, persons who have been convicted of 
a single crime involving moral turpitude are 
now permanently excluded. The President’s 
Commission would grant administrative dis- 
cretion to waive this ground if the alien has 
been a person of good moral character for 5 
years and is not a person of criminal tenden- 
cies. It recommends, however, that two con- 
victions continue to be a conclusive bar. 

Where such convictions occurred in totali- 
tarian countries, however, the Commission 
would authorize immigration officials to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the crime 
in order to determine whether the conviction 


was actually for a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude under American standards. This 
would preclude the exclusion of aliens who 
broke laws promulgated by the Communists 
or by Hitler Germany. While the Commis- 
sion continues to retain limitations against 
those who seek to gain entry into the United 
States through fraud or unlawful misrepre- 
sentation, it recognizes that millions of per- 
secutees in headling flight from oppression 
have frequently found it necessary to hide 
the facts concerning their antecedents and 
identity. The Commission, therefore, would 
grant immigration authorities discretion in 
such cases. 
(4) DEPORTATION 


Although not wholly accepting the recom- 
mendations presented that deportation be 
eliminated except in cases of fraudulent or 
illegal entry or unlawful stay, the Commis- 
sion’s report nonetheless recognizes that fre- 
quently the criminal alien is a product of 
our society * * * if such a person of- 
fends against our laws, he should be pun- 
ished in the same manner as other citizens 
and residents of the United States and 
should not be subject to banishment from 
this country. Consequently, the Commis- 
sion urges that no alien shall be subject to 
deportation if he was lawfully admitted to 
the United States for. permanent residence 
before reaching the age of 16 years or if he 
was lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence and has resided in the United States 
for 20 years. 

The McCarran-Walter Act for the first time 
in our history, retroactively made aliens de- 
portable for conduct that violated no law 
at the time it was committed. The Commis- 
sion’s report recommends that all such 
blanket retroactive provisions in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act be repealed. Finally, the 
Commission recommends a 10-year statute 
of limitations for all deportation proceedings, 


(5) FAIR HEARING AND PROCEDURE 


The McCarran-Walter Act is shockingly 
lacking in procedural safeguards for aliens 
or citizens who become enmeshed in nat- 
uralization and immigration proceedings. 
The Commission makes the following rec- 
ommendations to guarantee fair hearing in 
all phases of the immigration process: Crea- 
tion of a statutory board of immigration and 
visa appeals with legislative authorization 
to make final administrative decisions in a 
variety of cases; establishment of a formal 
statutory appeal procedure to insure oppor- 
tunity for appeal of all denials of visas; spe- 
cific statutory provisions for judicial review 
of deportation orders. 


(6) SECURITY PROTECTIONS 


Excessive and undiscriminating penalties 
are imposed by the McCarran-Walter Act on 
any person who has ever been associated with 
subversive organizations, The Commission’s 
report seeks to guard against subversion but 
also tries to protect freedom of political opin- 
ion. It recommends that all who belong to 
or believe in totalitarian organizations 
should be excluded from admission to the 
United States, but the definition of “totali- 
tarianism” should be specific enough to in- 
clude all aliens supporting nazism, fascism, 
or communism. 

The Commission endorses the principle 
that former membership in or affiliation with 
subversive organizations, which has been 
genuinely repudiated over a period of at least 
5 years, should not be the ground for de- 
portation. It further recommends that 
aliens be permitted to enter the United States 
for temporary visits regardless of former as- 
sociation with subversive organizations if 
their visit is legitimate and if there is no 
reason to believe that they will engage in 
activities inimical to this country’s interest. 

(7) CITIZENSHIP 
‘The Commission recommends that no nat- 
. uralized citizen shall be subject to denatural- 
ization for conduct subsequent to the time 
of his acquiring citizenship unless he initially 
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obtained citizenship illegally. The Commis- 
sion would abolish the present law which 
automatically deprives naturalized citizens 
of their nationality if they reside abroad for 
an extended period. It would also eliminate 
the provision which denaturalizes an alien 
for refusing to testify before a congressional 
committee concerning subversive activities. 
The use of denaturalization as a punitive 
device is vicious and discriminatory. The 
naturalized citizen who violates the law 
should be punished, but his punishment 
should be no different from that applicable 
to a native-born citizen, Dénaturalization 
should not be used as an additional penalty 
or as a technique for discrimination between 
native-born and naturalized Americans. 
This brief review may give some idea of 
the scope and range of the Commission's 
analysis and recommendations. The report 
provides a specific blueprint for a fair and 
equitable immigration system. Those who 
have the power and responsibility for revising 
our laws can no longer plead lack of guidance, 
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Americanism for American Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr, CURTIS of Nebraska, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an article written by Mr. 
Hillis Lory, A. B., A. M., LL. D., which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review of the 
National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution for October 1952. 

Mr. Lory has been recognized as a 
leader in his field for many years. He is 
a former superintendent of public 
schools, he has served on the faculty of 
several of the Nation’s leading univer- 
sities. At the present time he is a for- 
eign officer of the Far Eastern Bureau of 
the Department of State and is a mem- 
ber of the Fairfax County, Va., School 
Board. I commend his article to the en- 
tire Congress. It is as follows: 

AMERICANISM FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


There has been no period in American 
history when it is so essential for elementary, 
high school, and college students to be in- 
doctrinated in American traditions and 
ideals as today. If our enemies, communism, 
socialism, and fascism are to be blocked 
in their efforts to undermine our Nation, 
it is time that those traditions that have 
made this country strong, that have been 
responsible for giving to the United States 
the highest standard of living in the history 
of the world, be stamped indelibly on the 
minds of our future voters and lawmakers, 

In these perilous times when the political 
and economic heritage of our country is 
fighting for its very existence against the 
insidious penetration of evil and foreign 
philosophies, every patriotic American, I 
feel, will agree that courses embodying this 
Nation’s traditions and ideals should be 
taught in our schools. In fact, the course 
must do more than present a passive ex- 
planation of our traditions. It should pre- 
sent the virtues of the American way of 
life in contrast to the evils of communism, 
socialism, and fascism so effectively, so 
vividly that the student will be tenaciously 
loyal to his own American heritage. 

I regret to say—and this should alarm 
every patriotic American—that I have found 
no evidence that a course of this kind is 
offered in our American schools, On the 
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contrary, it is unfortunately a well-known 
fact that many of our sons and daughters, 
today, are subjected to classes in which they 
are taught to ridicule our American tradi- 
tions, to scorn the capitalistic system based 
on private enterprise and individual initia- 
tive as old-fashioned, and to laud the su- 
perior socialistic economic theories of gov- 
ernment ownership of industry and en- 
croaching government control of personal 
liberties. The obvious and vicious conse- 
quences of such pro-Socialist and pro-Com- 
munist teachings are that many of our 
students acquire a political and economic 
philosophy that advocates the scuttling of 
much that we know as the American way of 
life. © 

It would seem irrefutable that if our young 
people are to be ardent defenders of our 
American way of living, there should be 
taught in each grade school, high school, 
and college throughout the land a required 
course of study. Call it what you will— 
essentials of Americanism, our American 
heritage, or by some other appropriate name. 

I would divide this course into five major 
divisions—moral, political, economic, educa- 
tional, and military. In the moral division, 
emphasis should be placed upon the merits 
of honesty, thrift, hard work, individual ini- 
tiative, self reliance, and sacrifice, illustrated 
and supplemented by examples of how our 
founding fathers used these virtues in cre- 
ating and building our Nation, and stressing 
further the fact that this same code of 
morals can be applied today to develop Amer- 
icans of character and integrity. Respect 
for parents and parental authority, and the 
property rights of others should be taught. 
Christian faith and principles which molded 
our forefathers must be revitalized to be ap- 
plied to today’s decisions. 

The political heritage,of our country offers 
much in the way of sound guidance during 
these critical years. Our republican form 
of Government with its great love of free- 
dom—freedom of speech, press, religion, and 
the freedom from undue Government bu- 
reaucracy and regimentation could be re- 
affirmed and contrasted with the constricting 
political practices of communism and so- 
cialism. 

In view of the fact that American tradi- 
tions have given this Nation the highest 
of living standards, there is a wealth of 
material that can be used to impress upon 
our students the merits of our capitalistic 
system, and the knowledge and the convic- 
tions that our economy based on private 
enterprise and the profit motive is the dy- 
namic force that drives men on to create 
new ideas, to try new methods and machines 
in developing new resources of our Nation, 
and to mass produce goods in such quan- 
tities that the average American possesses 
articles that only the wealthy can afford in 
other countries. The course could be illus- 
trated with fascinating biographical material 
of persons of humble beginnings who have 
prospered because the American economic 
system gave encouragement and rewarded 
their inventive qualities. Many illustrations 
could be presented, in addition, revealing 
the benevolent policies of modern business 
firms in rewarding employees outstanding 
in imagination and industry. There is vir- 
tually an endless amount of material that 
can be taught our students regarding the 
merits of the capitalistic system. 

Such a course must do more. It should 
teach our daughters and sons how com- 
munism, socialism, and fascism stifles in- 
dividual initiative, how it kills the urge 
for men to develop new machines and new 
ideas. ‘These statements of fact can be 
graphically supported with examples of the 
lower economic standards found in nations 
with socialistic, communistic, and fascistic 
forms of government. 

Since there is so much that is sound in our 
educational traditions, it is unfortunate that 
many of our schools have abandoned these 
old-fashioned methods for what is termed 


the modern progressive system that does 
not have as one of its major objectives, the 
student acquiring an excellent foundation in 
such fundamental subjects as reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic, but stresses 
instead, social living. When I was teaching 
at one of our leading universities I was ap- 
palled at the poor writing and spelling of 
those freshman students who had graduated 
from schools dominated by the progressive 
educational methods. I would like to see 
the course in Americanism stress the im- 
portance of a sound knowledge of the three 
R’s as an indispensable aid to students who 
must find their place in this practical com- 
petitive world. 

Lastly, a course in the essentials of Ameri- 
canism should present the peculiarities of 
the military tradition of our Nation. In the 
accepted use of the term we have never been 
a militaristic Nation, and we must never 
become one. However, let our students real- 
ize that when we go to war to defend our lib- 
erties, we have always been strong and vic- 
torious. It is our American way of life with 
its moral, political, economic, educational, 
and military heritage that inspires us to a 
martial strength so great that even the most 
powerful enemy nation must eventually ad- 
mit defeat. : 

Let us see that our schools keep these tra- 
ditions and ideals alive. Some day we may 
need them again. 


Comment of Bombing Manchuria or on 
the President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include two ar- 
ticles from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of January 31 and February 4, 1953, by 
Edward F. Woods, of the Post-Dispatch 
staff, entitled “Truman Says Bombing 
Manchuria Would Require 5,000,000 
Troops” and “Truman Affable But Still 
Mum About Message”: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary, 31, 1953] 


Truman Says BOMBING MANCHURIA WOULD 
REQUIRE 5,000,000 Troors—Dorng So 
“WOULD ONLY EXTEND THE WAR,” INVOLVING 
Vast GROUND Forces, HE CONTENDS 


(By Edward F. Woods) 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., January 30.—Bombing 
Manchuria is no way to end the Korean war 
unless “we are prepared to put 5,000,000 men 
in there on the. ground,” former President 
Truman said here today. 

He expressed the opinion when he was in- 
formed by reporters on his early morning 
walk that Gen. George C. Kenney, who 
headed World War II air operations in the 
Pacific, had said in a speech in Kansas City 
yesterday that Americans should cross the 
Yalu River and bomb Communist bases to 
force an end to the Korean deadlock. 

The former President made it clear he 
wanted to get into no controversy with Ken- 
ney, but added: 

“I’m no military expert but it (bombing 
Manchuria) would only extend the war.” 

Still maintaining a noncritical attitude 
toward the new Eisenhower administration, 
the former President had a few choice words 
today for some Members of Congress who 
have been criticizing him since he left the 
White House. 
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He already had said that some Congress- 
men have been “scaring people to death” 
i talk about Russia having the atom 

mb. 

He was informed that Senator BOURKE 
HIcKENLOOPER, Republican, Iowa, had replied 
yesterday that it was Truman who had been 
freightening the people with talk about the 
A-bomb. 

The former President insisted he had never 
said Russia had the A-bomb. It was pointed 
out that one of the three White House an- 
nouncements dealing with nuclear explo- 
sions in Russia during the administration 
contained the words “another atomic bomb.” 
He replied, “Well, I never used them.” 

That announcement was given to the 
White House correspondents by the late 
Joseph Short, then serving as White House 
press secretary. 

Reverting to the Hickenlooper criticism, 
a reporter asked if it had not been the un- 
happy fate of most Presidents to have Con- 
gress on their necks from time to time. 
He replied that that was true and added: 
“Those fellows in Congress have to say such 
things to get their names in the newspapers. 

“Old man Washington went down there 
to the Capitol only once. ‘They were so 
impolite to him that he told them to go to 
hell and never went back.” 

The former President disclosed that he 
has had correspondence with his White 
House successor since he returned home. 
He said Eisenhower had written him thank- 
ing him for his courtesy in bringing his 
son, Maj. John Eisenhower, home from Korea 
for the inauguration. Truman said that 
he simply acknowledged it. 

When he came from his home at the end 
of his walk to ride to his office in Kansas 
City, the former President, as he has on 
one other occasion, carried an armload of 
clothing. He explained he was taking it 
downtown to have it pressed. 

He had a day off yesterday but will work 
at his office tomorrow, mostly on mail that 
has piled up there. He said he would pass 
up his walk tomorrow in the interest of 
getting some unpacking taken care of. 

Truman spent yesterday at his home with 
a few close friends. 

One of his visitors was Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, who served as his No. 1 secretary 
during his tenure as President. They talked 
about plans for the former President’s 
future, which appears at the moment to in- 
volve a writing and lecturing career. 

Connelly, who preceded Truman to Kansas 
City when President Eisenhower took over 
the White House, was to have left here to- 
day but it was indicated yesterday that he 
would remain here through Saturday. 

Connelly is serving as liaison man be- 
tween the former President and representa- 
tives of those who are seeking his commit- 
ments to write his memoirs and otherwise 
dwell upon the history-making years behind 


— 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1953] 

TRUMAN AFFABLE BUT STILL MUM ABOUT MES- 
SAGE— WAVES TO PASSERSBY ON STREET AS 
He TELLS REPORTERS “No COMMENT” 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

Kansas Crry, Mo. February 3.—Former 
President Truman persisted today in his 
refusal to comment on President Eisenhow- 
er’s state of the Union message. 

Truman was tight-lipped and stonily silent 
yesterday after hearing his successor’s speech 
by radio in his office here, but it had been 
expected that, with a night to review and 
ponder the import of what Eisenhower had 
to say, the former President might be willing 
to express some reaction to the address. 

But to reporters who met him this morn- 
ing, Truman was stubbornly noncommittal, 

He was reminded that a whole night had 
passed since he heard the address and was 
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asked if that might have helped him form 
some opinion on the Eisenhower talk. 

“You know what the answer to that is,” 
he said, “‘no comment.’ You are free to 
ask me anything you want, but the answer 
will be ‘no comment’.” 

Truman was affable, but there was no mis- 
taking the stubbornness of his position. If 
there was any resentment in him because 
of the Eisenhower talk, he did not show it. 
He doffed his hat to passersby as he talked 
with reporters, and waved friendly greetings. 

One man who stopped to shake his hand 
asked Truman, “What are we supposed to 
call you now?” 

The former President replied, with a 
chuckle, “I've been county judge, Senator, 
Vice President, and President, so you can 
take your pick.” 

He then picked up a suitcase of mail and 
went into his office to resume dictating re- 
plies to mail still pouring into his office and 
his home at Independence, 


The High Cost of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that this new Congress will attack the 
problem of the health of this country 
without name calling and without fear or 
favor in order that something may be 
done to remedy a situation that bids fair 
to get out of hand. 

The following article which appeared 
in the January 19, 1953, issue of the New 
Republic is indeed apropos. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Seymour E. Harris, professor 
of economics at Harvard University and 
the author of Economics of Medicine: 

Tue HIGH Cost or HEALTH 
(By Seymour E. Harris) 

It is 20 years since the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care presented its famous 
reports. Under the sponsorship of President 
Hoover and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the com- 
mittee urged improvements in the techniques 
of financing which would ease the burdens of 
illness and provide better distribution of 
medicine. Ever since then the AMA has been 
alerted to fight every advance in the eco- 
nomics of medicine. First, it opposed pre- 
payment plans, then comprehensive prepay- 
ment plans, then compulsory health insur- 
ance, which it maliciously calls socialized 
medicine, and, finally, Federal subsidies to 
medical schools. On the day the new report 
of the President's Commission was released, 
the president of the AMA announced once 
again that it disagreed. 

The distinguished Commission includes Dr. 
Paul B. Magnuson (chairman), who did yeo- 
man work as medical director of the Veterans’ 
Administration; Chester I.’ Barnard (vice 
chairman), former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Dean A. Clark, general 
director, Massachusetts General Hospital; Dr. 
Joseph C. Hinsey, dean of the Cornell Medical 
College; Dr. Lowell Reed, vice president, 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital; 
Walter P. Reuther, president, CIO. Others on 
the Commission, representing labor, nurses, 
dentistry, agriculture and medical groups, 
made important contributions. This group 
of leaders and experts did not recommend 
socialized medicine; not even national health 
insurance and not even that State and Fed- 
eral governments be required to sybsidize 
private prepayment programs. The Com- 
mission sensed the hostility of the medical 


profession to national health Insurance, and 
instead of urging an all-out program for 
national health insurance, it proposed a 
program which even General Eisenhower 
might endorse. 

In fact, in the course of the hearings on 
national health insurance, Senator ROBERT 
A. Tart himself had proposed Federal grants 
to subsidize insurance for low-income groups, 
The major recommendation of the report is 
along similar lines except that the Com- 
mission, on the basis of thorough canvassing 
of the facts, was more aware than Senator 
Tarr of the costs of such a program and 
the need of avoiding a means test. Tart’s 
estimate was a cost of $600,000,000 in all 
(one-half to be paid by the States); but 
the President’s Commission proposes a Fed- 
eral subsidy of $750,000,000 with additionai 
contributions by State governments. 

What the Commission proposes is com- 
prehensive prepayment insurance for all, a 
tremendous advance, if it can be achieved, 
for although 75,000,000 Americans are covered 
by insurance schemes and the numbers 
covered for hospital expenses has risen more 
than 60 times in 16 years, the fact remains 
that insurance still cévers only 15 percent 
of private medical bills and perhaps only 
10 percent of all medical costs. Dr. Falk, 
the distinguished expert of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, has demonstrated that under 
present plans any possible rise of coverage 
by private groups would only account for a 
small part of the 85 percent of medical ex- 
penses that are not covered today. 

Just 3 in every 100 Americans are protected 
today by comprehensive insurance plans. 
The reason is that comprehensive insur- 
ance is costly, and even more important, 
is strongly opposed by State and local medi- 
cal societies. These organizations oppose the 
programs in part because they view them 
as mechanisms for channeling profitable 
business away from private practitioners, and 
because they are not anxious to join so 
long as payment is on a salary basis. They 
want their members to be paid on a fee-for- 
service basis, which is generally costly and 
wasteful. They want to protect the sys- 
tem of billing high-income patients more 
and low-income patients less, thus charging 
what the traffic will bear and obtaining larger 
revenue. Where they have endorsed insur- 
ance programs covering ordinary medical 
expenses they have put a ceiling on incomes 
to be covered without an extra charge. 

The present practices endorsed by the AMA 
are arbitrary, wasteful, and yet inadequate 
for the good of the profession. The propor- 
tion of private outlays to income is roughly 
what it was 25 years ago, despite a per-capita 
rise of real income of about 50 percent after 
taxes. Well-established doctors may live 
well; internes and young doctors most cer- 
tainly do not. The Nation faces three urgent 
necessities, of channeling more money into 
medicine, bringing about the vital increase 
of doctors, hospitals, and clinics, and improv- 
ing the distribution of medical services. 
These goals, the Commission believes, may be 
secured by its prepayment proposals. 

The program for comprehensive insurance 
is not the only important recommendation 
made by the Commission. It calls further 
for increased expenditures for research, Fed- 
eral subsidies for medical education and 
construction, Federal support of hospitals 
and homes for those chronically ill, assist- 
ance for better organization of health serv- 
ices through regional coordination, and ex- 
tension of aid for hospital construction. 

The anticipated costs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be about $1,000,000,000, or 
double the present Federal outlays. The 
cost would be small indeed. For one-third 
of 1 percent of the gross national product, 
the gain in health, in reduced losses of life 
and days of illness, in higher productivity, 
would be many times the additional billion 
dollars involved, To those concerned with 
budgetary deficits, the answer is that a bil- 
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lion dollars thus wisely spent should yield 
at least $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 in 
additional income, and hence from $1,500,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000,000 of added taxes. 

And there is no sound alternative. On 
subsidies to health schools, for example, the 
Commission is outspoken. The medical 
schools are in bad shape. They have been 
hit by inflation and increased real costs of 
medical education, with relatively fixed rev- 
enues. A medical education costs at feast 
$2,500; of which one-quarter is covered by 
tuition fees. For years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been urging a Federal subsidy; but 
the AMA has successfully stopped this “non- 
sense.” The AMA minimizes the theory of 
shortages, despite the fact that there» were 
176 doctors per 100,000 of population in 1850, 
158 in 1900, and 135 in 1950. Graduates were 
more numerous in 1905 than in 1950, and 
population has doubled, incomes have quad- 
rupled, and the aging of the population and 
military demands have further increased the 
need for medical personnel, 

Provision of medical personnel is a cru- 
cial problem. There is no use putting more 
money into medicine, by the method of 
health insurance, voluntary or compulsory, 
unless more real resources are made avail- 
able. These problems have to be met first by 
financing medical schools adequately. Oth- 
erwise more money will merely raise the 
prices of services, not increase the quantity 
or quality. 

Unless the Federal Government meets the 
Geficit, the quality of the medical schools’ 
product will deteriorate or health schools 
will close. Universities can no longer carry 
these deficits nor are State governments 
willing to step in. Private aid, the chimera 
of the AMA, is not available. After several 
years of an all-out campaign for medical 
schools, the Hoover group collected $3,000,000 
in all. But for 1952-53, only $85,000,000 is 
available for medical schools. They need an- 
other $50,000,000 to cover their requirements. 

In its five volumes, the President’s Com- 
mission makes a contribution to the under- 
standing of the economics of medicine for 
which all citizens will be grateful. Their 
failure to make Federal-State collaboration 
on insurance compulsory displeased Walter 
Reuther and others. 

A minority report, signed by Reuther, Eliz- 
abeth S. Magee, and A, J. Hayes, charged that 
the majority recommendations would not 
accomplish the objectives of the Commis- 
sion, “that all persons in the country should 
have ready access to high-quality compre- 
hensive personal-health service.” They 
argue that any legislation which would leave 
participation in a health program to the op- 
tion of each State or which would be depend- 
ent upon special kinds of medical organiza- 
tions would not give all persons comprehen- 
sive health service. They recommend that 
participation of every State be assured by 
Federal statute, and if such a plan fails, the 
alternative should be a national health in- 
surance act supported by joint employer- 
employee contributions and tax revenues. 

The Commission deals with almost every 
conceivable problem. To deal with the prob- 
lem of chronically ill, the Commission sug- 
gests, among other things, multiple screening 
to detect disease (17 chronic diseases are 
largely controllable and 27 partially con- 
trollable). Periodic examinations for the 
population are not practical for the medical 
personnel is not available. Hence the sug- 
gestion for multiple screening. The Com- 
mission also proposes extension of rehabili- 
tation services and supervised home care, as 
a means of reducing the burden on the hospi- 
tals and yet providing care at. minimum 
expense. 

It should be noted that the Report on 
Findings and Recommendations is the first of 
five volumes to be issued by the Commission. 
The four others, to be released soon, will 
detail the Nation’s health status, the meth- 
ods of financing a health program and a 
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compilation of the public hearings held by 
the Commission throughout the country. 

The Commission would do well to consider 
several other possible attacks on financing. 
One is exemption from income tax of all med- 
ical outlays, the proportion to vary inversely 
with income. Another is the possibility of 
financing medicine through an income tax, 
with the Government paying all bills to pur- 
veyors of services, again with consideration 
of incomes and minimum payments to be 
made by the recipient of aid. Yet all in all, 
the report is excellent. It is reassuring that 
there are doctors, distinguished in their 
profession, who look at the problem from 
the general viewpoint. I think they more 
nearly reflect the views of all doctors than 
do those who run some of the medical asso- 
ciations. For many years these men have 
turned the face of the profession against in- 
evitable progress. And while, from 1929 to 
1951, they were fighting socialized medicine 
the cost of government medical services rose 
from 13 to 23 percent of all medical services 
in the Nation. This shift reflects the un- 
availability of medical services in present 
financing to citizens in need. To the leaders 
of the profession, as they consider the Com- 
mission's report, it should stand as hand- 
writing on the wall. 


Shoring Up Our Convictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an address 
entitled “Shoring Up Our Convictions,” 
by Leonard Riggleman, president of 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston, 
W. Va., which was delivered as the mid- 
year commencement address at Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, on January 31, 
1953. This is a very thought-provoking 
address on the national situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHORING Up OUR CONVICTIONS 


Many years ago I attended a special con- 
ference at Lake Junaluska in North Carolina. 
I listened to Dr. Dinsmore of Yale’ Univer- 
sity deliver five or six stirring addresses. In 
the midst of the final address, I was half- 
listening and half-dreaming. I was watch- 
ing the moon as it shone between the trees 
on one of the mountains beyond the lake. 
Before the address had ended the moon had 
cleared the tree tops and poured out its silver 
upon the ripples of the lake, making a scene 
of most entrancing beauty. 

I was awakened from my dream by a state- 
ment from the speaker. Said he, “No young 
man will ever make his life count for any- 
thing until he discovers that thing or pur- 
pose or person for which he is willing to 
give his life.” 

Convictions. are a necessary part of great 
personalities. No one can hope to live life 
to the full without a deep sense of what is 
important and a willingness to devote his 
life to that which seems most vital, even 
though it may result in great danger and in 
great personal loss. No one is greatly loved 
or admired who is always on the fence wait- 
ing to hear what others are saying before he 
knows what to think or say. 

When the road of life becomes extremely 
rugged and the cost in sweat and tears is 
overwhelming, many turn aside seeking some 


easier and less painful settlement out of life. 
We do not pin medals on soldiers for run- 
ning away but rather for risking life for 
their comrades in arms and for going beyond 
the call of duty. 

People with great convictions are a dis- 
turbing influence. They cannot always be 
agreeable. They are compelled to do the 
unpleasant, and disagreeable thing because 
they believe it to be right. The most of us 
love our little nests, our commonplace lives, 
and our pleasant and agreeable companions. 

Strong men, growing men, men who have 
charted their courses and are determined 
to follow through, often upset us when we 
least want to be upset. In order to avoid 
the discomfort of being disturbed and the 
possibility of revealing the shallowness of 
our minds and the nakedness of our souls, 
we endeavor to discredit the genuine and 
sincere. If we cannot dislodge them, if we 
cannot sidetrack them, if we cannot con- 
vince them that they must repudiate their 
own conscience, then society may kill them 
as it did a Socrates or a peasant prophet 
from Galilee. There are other means of 
murder, too, which may be applied. Some 
of these methods are much slower and filled 
with more torture. One trying to make him- 
self heard like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness may be ignored and thus die of a broken 
heart, or he may, by some designing enemy, 
have a cloak of suspicion cast about him 
so that he is always suspect and thus never 
able to secure a vantage point from which to 
give effective expression to his own ideals. 

One may take a high and lofty position, 
venturing to give his life to some great cause 
with no ulterior motive, but such a position 
almost invariably interferes with someone’s 
entrenched interests, and therefore, he is 
quickly under attack. He may be accused 
of evil intent, of being pink or a fellow- 
traveler, or of having some other equally 
odious and malicious purpose. The more 
fantastic the charge, the more space and 
time are given to it by newspaper, radio, 
television, and casual gossip. 

If one intends to be constructively useful, 
he must make up his mind to pursue his 
course and endure whatever approbium and 
scorn society may heap upon him, remember- 
ing that everything alive and growing has 
its enemies. New tides of life are like flood- 
waters always threatening old landmarks, 
and the well-established never surrender 
without a struggle. 

The rest of what I have to say will be 
of little value or concern to you if you in- 
tend to be only an echo of the voices of 
others. But if you purpose to be a positive 
personality in the world, your convictions 
must be genuine, they must be constantly 
reexamined and kept in line with known 
facts, and continually renewed from within 
and from above. 

I want to mention three areas where our 
convictions need to be shored up: (1) our 
confidence in one another; (2) our willing- 
ness to examine new ideas and the results of 
research; and (3) our faith in a democratic 
society. 

In spite of all the scandals reported in the 
colleges and the publicity given to them, 
and the corruption in Government, with 
consequent investigations, the percentage of 
our people involved here is extremely small. 
In the main we trust each other and we 
believe that we are justified in doing so. The 
most of you who are graduating here today 
came to this institution without knowing 
any of its faculty and other students. Be- 
cause it was a university you believed that 
the president, faculty and other students 
would deal fairly with you. You not only 
open your minds to perfect strangers, but 
you trust your bodies to railroad engineers, 
airplane pilots, and taxi drivers whom you 
have never seen before. You eat the food 
of restaurants, drink the water at public 
fountains, take the medicine prepared at 
drugstores, with complete confidence that 
the people who serve are not poisoning you. 
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We talk about the faults and flaws in the 
lives of human beings so much that we are 
tempted to accept them as the norm of hu- 
man life. This constant emphasis tends to 
drive men from responsible positions in so- 
ciety and to make of them silent spectators 
in the great drama of life. Our weaknesses 
are sources of embarrassment to each of us; 
they are not to be overlooked. They shall 
humble but not destroy us. By emphasizing 
our virtues we may be enabled to overcome 
our vices. 

I remember many years ago purchasing a 
little book as I was getting on the train in 
Philadelphia. The reviewer said it was a 
book one could read in 2 hours and remem- 
ber for a lifetime. I read the book on the 
train that night. It was one of the filthiest, 
most vulgar books I have ever read. It was 
defended on the grounds that it represented 
real life. I know life is like that in some 
quarters, but it is not like that everywhere. 
The average city dump is very real, the odor 
from it offensive, but I contend that a rose 
garden is very real, too, and I like it better. 
Its beauty and fragrance are so much more 
pleasing to my senses. 

Professor Whitehead has said that “moral 
education is impossible without the habitual 
vision of greatness.” A level of life which 
we may never fully reach should be held 
before us. 

The late William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, once said, “The quarrel I have 
with the Nazis is that they practice what 
they preach. They have adopted a low 
standard of life as right, and practice it.” 

We must learn to accept the frailties com- 
muon to man, but we must also learn that 
people in the main are strong and pure and 
noble, and that they can be trusted, and 
that, in trusting each other, their greatest 
strength is realized. Your confidence in me 
makes it more difficult for me to betray you, 
increases my own self-respect, and makes of 
me a better man. We need people who can 
be trusted in all walks of life, but we also 
need people who will trust people who can 
be trusted. We need to see the good, to en- 
courage the good, to enjoy the good, and thus 
add to the sum total of goodness in human 
life in all our communities, strengthening 
our confidence in each other for whatever 
ordeals may come. 

I have learned during my lifetime that 
people are afraid of new ideas. This fear is 
a justifiable one, for new ideas are danger- 
ous; they are always filled with new possi- 
bilities for good or ill, They may change 
social, economic, and political customs, or 
destroy time-honored religious convictions, 
yet they are an essential part of a living, 
growing soeiety. 

Let's suppose that every man engaged in 
research in this country is required to con- 
ceal all his discoveries for the next 20 years, 
and that all industries, from the manufac- 
turers of airplanes to the making of tooth 
brushes, are required to continue their op- 
erations on the basis of what is now known. 
Does anyone believe for a moment that our 
industrial progress could keep pace with that 
of other great nations of the world? 

Or, let’s suppose that in the field of medi- 
cal science there are no new drugs or new 
methods designed for the treatment of dis- 
ease for the next 20 years, that all discov- 
eries for the treatment of polio, cancer, or 
heart disease were kept in cold storage—how 
great would be the loss. 

Strangely enough we seem to be aware of 
the tragedy which would overtake us by 
any such concealing of the results of re- 
search in science and medicine. Yet in the 
field of the social sciences new ideas are 
likely to be looked upon with great suspicion 
and those who have discovered them as dan- 
gerous members of a social order. To keep 
our society alive and virile, the findings of 
the social scientists and the religionists must 
have a chance to be exposed to the light of 
day the same as the findings of the physical 
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scientists. -Progress in soeiety Is made pos- 
sible by the occasional individual who breaks- 
away from the orthodox position and reaches 
a new vantage point, Such a person has 
often been condemned; some have been 
burned at the stake, only to have society 
move up, accept the new position, and make 
it orthodox for a new generation. 

Socrates remarked that “Some things I 
have said of which I am not altogether con- 
fident. But that we shall be better and 
brayer and less helpless if we think that we 
ought to inquire than we should have been 
if we indulged in the idle fancy that. there 
was no knowing and no use in seeking to 
know what we do not know—that is a theme 
upon which I am ready to fight, in word and 
deed, to the utmost of my power.” 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
has said that “it is our attitude toward free 
thought and free enterprise that will deter- 
mine our fate. * * * Restriction of free 
thought and free speech is the most danger- 
ous of all subversions. It is one un-Amerti- 
can act that could most easily defeat us.” 

Heretics have played a prominent role in 
the development of civilization. Dr. Lin 
Yutang, the Chinese philosopher, says that 
the scamp is the ideal in society. “This 
Scamp that the Creator has produced is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant chap. He is still a 
very unruly and awkward adolescent, think- 
ing himself greater and wiser than he really 
is, still full of mischief and naughtiness and 
love of a free-for-all. Nevertheless, there is 
so much good in him that the Creator might 
still be willing to pin on him His hopes, as 
a father sometimes pins his hopes ona bril- 
Nant but somewhat erratic son of 20.” 
Without this type of person there would be 
no breaking with tradition, and there would 
be no growth or expansion. How dread- 
fully dull life would be if everyone were as 
obedient as a soldier in drills—no one to 
do the unexpected. 

Dr. Sidney Hook has suggested that there 
is a vast difference between heresy and con- 
spiracy. A heretic is normally a man of 
strong convictions who wants his heresies 
publicized no matter how great the personal 
risks involved, but with a conspirator the 
opposite is true. He works in secret. He 
makes use of false labels for his intentions 
are evil. 

When a society is so afraid of new ideas 
that the originators of them are treated as 
conspirators, all democratic institutions are 
threatened, and when a people become so 
tolerant of conspiracies that the perpetra- 
tors are considered heretics, the situation is 

y undesirable. The man with new 
ideas, who may be classed as a heretic, needs 
reasonable protection and encouragement, 
for he is our safeguard against *stagnation 
and death. 

It should be expected that our colleges and 
universities would develop our most valuable 
and constructive heretics. You who come 
to graduation today have been placed in a 
most favorable position in society to learn 
new ideas. You have been given 16 to 20 
years time off from other employment for 
study, pretty largely at society's expense. 
Your parents, taxpayers, and philanthropists 
believe that you can serve them better be- 
cause of their investment in you. You are 
to become, in a sense, their leaders and their 
mouthpiece to interpret the things they feel 
and believe, and to make sure that our 
society remains youthful and strong. 

Emerson once said that “at times one 
would like to dodge the whole account and 
disappear into the crowd,” but you have an 
obligation which you'cannot dodge, an obli- 
gation to look into the economic, political, 
scientific, religious, and social life, decide 
upon the directions which we should go, 
bolster these convictions with the best avail- 
able information, and then strike out boldly. 
’ The information you have gained in col- 
lege is useless until you use it. To quote 
Professor Whitehead again, “Knowledge does 
not keep any better than fish.” Bringing 


portraying them in human form has never 
been an easy task, but the rough road ahead 
is often the easiest. The easy road usually 
leads in the wrong direction and gets more 
difficult all the way, while the right road may 
be rough at the beginning but it will get 
easier as one learns to walk upon it. 

The advice of the old sea captain given to 
a Senator from Maine is worth noting. When, 
the Senator said, “You haye no idea the pres- 


sure brought to bear upon a Senator in. 


Washington,” the sea captain responded, 
“Watch your inner braces.” : 

If you are afraid of new ideas, strengthen 
your inner braces. Whether you use new 
ideas or discard them, you must not be afraid 
of them, 

We must also make up our minds as to 
what we believe regarding a democratic 
society. We are inclined to use the term 
glibly to encompass anything we want to 
do. We may hide behind the democratic 
process even though we may not be in sym- 
pathy with it. There seem -tọ be those 
among us who claim the right under a de- 
mocracy to be dictators. The democratic 
approach requires great faith in others and 
great tolerance for others’ points of view. 
Even foolish ideas must have the right to 
circulate although they may cumber the 
minds of men like useless weeds cumber 
the ground. 

The less faith we have in others, the 
greater our desire for dictators. This lack 
of faith is always a danger signal in a demo- 
cratic society. Barbara Ward, in an article 
appearing in the Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember 1952, says, and I quote, “There are 
men and women who are what one might 
call natural totalitarians—those whose pas- 
sion for power and whose strength and am- 
bition are satisfied, not repelled, by the op- 
portunities for control and manipulation of- 
fered by modern mass organization and 
means of communication. In business, in 
trade-union activity, within the civil serv- 
ice, they are the active agents of centraliza- 
tion and dictatorial control. A newspaper 
owner, for instance, who uses the megaphone 
which has been attached to his mouth by 
the extent of his publications in order to 
distort, twist, conceal, and manipulate the 
news or to lash up public moods of fear 
and violence is a totalitarian. A politician 
who exploits a radio personality to get mass 
hysteria on his side is a little Hitler. Trade- 
union bosses who fake branch voting, busi- 
ness leaders who exploit a protected market 
to extort monopoly prices—they have the 
tinge of absolutism in them and contribute, 
like the hidden workers of a coral reef, to 
the building up, cell by cell, of an inhuman 
centralized mass society.” 

The tragedy here is that we divide into 
different camps through membership in a 
vast array of organizations and become sub- 
servient to the dominant group to which 
we belong so that we are not supposed to 
think as individuals but to think and act 
according to the standards and requirements 
of our own social or economic pressure group. 
Thus, loyalty to one of the parts becomes 
greater than loyalty to the whole. 

With more than 500 different national 
organizations with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, each supporting legislation for the 
benefit of its own members, who is going to 
promote the general welfare? With the vari- 
ous special interests jockeying for position 
and individuals waiting to hear from the 
heads of their organizations so that they can 
speak with some degree of confidence, we 
are making it easier to transfer allegiance 
tosome sort of dictatorship. It is contended 
that the real conflict at present is a’ conflict 
between those who believe in a totalitarian 
order and those who do not. A dictatorship 
may come upon us from either the right 
or the left, but in any case the results may be 
equally devastating, for no man or small 
group of men is wise enough to exercise con- 
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trol over another, Only God is big enough 
and wise enough to exercise such control, 
and He refused to demand it when He made 
man and gave him the power of choice—the 
right. to do evil if he insisted, upon it. i 

Having freedom of choice we may join our 
fellows in undertakings great or small 5ọ, 
long as they do not. interfere with other 
agreements openly arrived at. In.a demo- 
cratic. society. one has the right and the 
obligation to seek, by orderly means, to per- 
suade his fellows to change his government. 
when, in his judgment, it needs to be 
changed. But to seize the government by 
plot or trickery and overthrow it by physi- 
cal force without public consent is foreign 
to the democratic process. 

The solution of our problems, local, na- 
tional, and international, is not to be found 
in dictators, whether Moscow-born or wheth- 
er spawned among- discontented groups in 
America, Dictatorships are not in harmony 
with what we know of human nature and 
they, therefore, cannot endure. Mother 
Nature has a way of spanking dictators. - 

Our hope does not rest with strong cen- 
tralized governments and great public offi- 
cials, as important as they may be, but in 
the minds and hearts of our people. Free 
enterprise, in which all, of us are greatly 
interested and in which we have a stake, by 
itself is not. sufficient to-sustain a demo- 
cratic order. Free enterprise is the result 
and not the source of free ideas and free 
institutions, 2 

This thing we call a democratic society 
is built out of individual men who have 
faith in the Creator and the Sustainer of 
the universe, faith in other men, and faith 
in free institutions and free ideas. A dem- 
ocratic state is no stronger than the rank 
and file of its citizens. Unless we believe in 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness so sincerely that 
we are willing to cry out in the language of 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” we could quickly lose the precious 
heritage for which our fathers died. 

So, my young friends, as you go from these 
halls of learning, shore up your convictions 
on the trustworthiness of our people, the 
importance of exposing new ideas to the 
light. of day, and the desirability of a cón- 
tinuing democratic society, and underscore 
it with the prayer of the old minister who 
said, “Oh Lord, keep us alive as long as we 
live.” 


The Supreme Issue in American Life 
Today Is— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a pamphlet 
entitled “The Supreme Issue in Amer- 
ican Life Today Is—” published by the 
American Good Government Society. -- 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: i 

THE SUPREME ISSUE IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Topay Is— 
(Statement by. American Good Government 
Society) 
GOOD GOVERNMENT 

The supreme issue in American life today 
is whether our political system, with its re- 
markable institutions and their upholding 
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traditions, shall survive, and be maintained, 
or whether the whole of it shall be made over 
in the image of European social democracy. 

To Americans, good government is far 
more than the honesty, mechanical efficiency 
and administrative competence of public 
Officials. It is all of these, and more. 

With us, the only true measure of good 
government is achievement of the purposes 
for which government was instituted and 
ordained: “To form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In the United States, therefore, good gov- 
ernment requires an understanding of the 
altogether unique American political sys- 
tem and the extent to which it differs from 
all others. 

Few people outside of the United States 
share the American concept of a sovereign 
people creating government by granting to 
it only a part of their sovereignty and then 
dividing that endowment between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, while keeping 
for themselves full sovereignty in the moral 
realm of personal liberty. Even fewer re- 
gard the protection of liberty—the unalien- 
able endowment of God in His creation—as 
the first and highest purpose of government. 

As Americans, we have no choice in this 
matter. For our credo is spelled out in the 
formal documents that give us our political 
and national life. These great and truly 
unique contributions to the art of gov- 
ernment are the foundations of our politi- 
cal system. 


PROTECTION OF LIBERTY 


Recognizing the supreme issue before the 
people of the United States, the American 
Good Government Society * has undertaken to 
reinspire a wider and deeper appreciation of 
the American political system, through 4 
clearer understanding of it in every part of 
the country. 

The American Good Government Society? 
reaffirms the cardinal principles of the Amer- 
ican political system proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Concept of man: He is endowed by God 
with unalienable personal liberty in the 
realm of the moral law; 

Purpose of government: The protection of 
personal liberty; 

Form of government: Limited dual-sover- 
eignty in a Federal union of States, with 
separation of powers therein among legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches, and 
the checks and balances on powers inherent 
in their separation. 

As the first step, a comprehensive study is 
being made of the system by which the Presi- 
dent is elected and of changes proposed 
aimed at reducing to proper proportions the 
inordinate electoral power of the big cities. 

The society’s audience is the primary effec- 
tive leadership of the Nation—the men and 
women who guide and direct public affairs in 
its local communities. 

Trustees and officers 

Hon. Edward R. Burke, president, Wash- 
ington, D. C. As United States Senator from 
Nebraska (1935-41) led successful fight 
against Roosevelt's scheme to pack the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Hon. Ed Gossett, Dallas, Tex. As a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Texas (1939-51) 
was widely known for his work in the field 
of electoral reform, 


1The American Good Government Society, 
Inc., incorporated in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1942, is a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization. It is tax-exempt under a ruling of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Con- 
tributions to the society are therefore de- 
ductible from gross income on the tax re- 
turns of contributors, 


Frank C. Hanighen, secretary, Washington, 
D. C. Editor and publisher of the respected 
Washington weekly Human Events. 

William Ingles, treasurer, White Marsh, 
Va. Farmer, and labor relations consultant, 

O. R. McGuire, Washington, D. C. Former 
counsel to the Comptroller General of the 
United States and chairman, Special Com- 
mittee on Administrative Law, American Bar 
Association. Author of Americans on Guard 
and collaborator with James M. Beck in writ- 
ing The Vanishing Rights of the States and 
Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. 

J. Harvie Williams, executive vice presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C. Political analyst 
and writer on political subjects. 

AMERICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein a speech de- 
livered by me on Thursday, February 5, 
1953, at a meeting of the Bronx Repub- 
lican Club in the city of New York. I 
am today introducing a bill to repeal 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, in 
accordance with the feelings expressed 
in said speech: 


Mr. President and fellow Republicans, I 
wish to thank the Bronx Republican Club 
and its members for the cordial invitation 
to address this meeting. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to 
you on a topic of great importance and na- 
tional interest—a matter that has aroused 
much public opinion and discussion. 

While it is true that I was not a Member 
of the Eighty-second Congress when the Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration law was 
I feel somewhat competent and qualified 
to discuss it here tonight. 

I feel qualified by reason of the fact that 
I've spent some time studying this law and 
its many criticisms and arguments pro and 
con, 

I feel further qualified to speak on this 
law because, as your representative in this 
Eighty-third Congress, I will feel it incum- 
bent upon me to support any and all at- 
tempts to revise, rewrite, and modify this 
statute. 

Well, so much has been said and written 
about this law, What is it and what does 
it do? 

The McCarran-Walter law is a statute 
passed by the last Congress which revised 
and codified all the many and different laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality that had been on our statute 
books for many years. It represents an at- 
tempt to bring to the people of this country 
a comprehensive statute on immigration and 
naturalization. 

In fairness to the sponsors and proponents 
of this law, I would say that a sincere and 
honest effort was made to correct the many 
flaws, inconsistencies, and inequities of the 
old laws. The committee sponsoring this law 
in Congress spent 3 years in deep research 
and long study—they conducted extensive 
and exhaustive hearings and finally came 
up with this statute. 

I believe it was the sincere intent of this 
law to tighten up the many loose ends of 
the old laws and to protect our national 
security against, not only subversives, but 
other undesirable aliens. 
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This bill which contains 164 separate sec- 
tions, with many subdivisions, has some good 
features in it, but the little good is over- 
shadowed by the bad and obnoxious parts 
which are wholly undesirable and objec- 
tionable. 

Time will not permit me to discuss and 
explain all of the objectionable features of 
the law. But one of the greatest objections 
against the bill is that it continues the na- 
tional origin-quota system; this is the quota 
allotted to a foreign country based on the 
national origin as shown in our 1920 census, 
Obviously the purpose of this quota system 
was to cut down immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe. 

Under this quota system the law restricts 
annual immigration to approximately 155,- 
000, which might be reasonably accepted as 
our immigration load capacity, but when the 
limitation is based on the national origin 
quota of 1920, then it smacks of discrim- 
ination. 

Now, we're all agreed that a foreign born 
whose sole purpose or interest in life is 
crime, racketeering, or unmoral activities, 
instead of good citizenship, has no right to 
enter this country and should be barred. 

We're also agreed that undesirable and 
subversive aliens whose beliefs and ideals are 
contrary to our American way of life and 
ideals should not be permitted into this 
country. 

We're also agreed that we should not admit 
those aliens who would tend to lower our 
standards for citizenship and thereby en- 
danger our national security and interests. 

We're further agreed on the fact that 
we must allow into this country only those 
persons who can measure up to our moral 
standards and requirements. 

And we're also further agreed that we 
should allow into this country only those 
persons who would help to maintain and 
continue our recog high standard of 
living. 

But, I say that the annual quota should 
and must be allocated without regard to 
national origin, without regard to race, with- 
out regard to creed, and without regard to 
color. The quota system under this pres- 
ent law discriminates against peoples of 
the different counties—it differentiates be- 
tween the peoples of the north and south, 
the east and the west. 

Using the 1920 national origin census, the 
British will have a quota of 65,316, as com- 
pared to a quota of 5,645 for Italians; a 
quota of 308 for Greeks; a quota of 6,500 for 
Poles; a quota of 289 for Rumanians; and 
so on and so on. 

The national origin quota system of 1920 
is used so as not to alter or affect the com- 
position of the American people too radi- 
cally. The proponents of this law say that 
this ratio is not discriminatory because the 
northern and western Europeans did more 
to carve a country out of the North Ameri- 
can wilderness than the others—and that 
they made this country attractive for the 
Poles, Italians, Greeks, and others to follow. 

We, as loyal Americans, should be inter- 
ested in legislation that will help to pro- 
mote good will and better understanding, 
not only among our people, but among the 
peoples of the world. 

This law certainly doesn’t accomplish that 
goal or aim. You're telling the people in 
this country and the peoples throughout the 
world that the people of western or northern 
Europe are better people and would make 
better citizens than those who would come 
from southern or eastern Europe. 

This is certainly a shameful and shock- 
ing state of fact. It certainly is not in the 
spirit of our American philosophy that all 
men were created equal, and it casts a shadow 
of un-Americanism over our Constitution 
and basic freedoms. 

I was happy to listen to President Eisen- 
hower this past Monday when, in referring to 
the McCarran law, he said: 
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“It is a manifest right of our Government 

to set reasonable requirements on the 
character and numbers of people who come 
to share our land and our freedom. 
*-“T¢ is well for us, however, to remind 
ourselves occasionally of an equal manifest 
fact: we are—one and all—immigrants or 
sons and daughters of immigrants. 

“Existing legislation contains injustices. 
It does, in fact, discriminate. * * * 

“I am therefore requesting the Congress 
to review this legislation and to enact a 
statute that will at one and the same time 
guard our legitimate national Interests and 
be faithful to our basic ideas of freedom 
and fairness to all.” 

The thing that disturbs me a great deal 
is that some of the supporters of this law 
say that since the Commies and left-wingers 
are against this law, we must conclude that 
the law is good legislation and that all loyal 
Americans should support it. 

And others who say that by criticizing this 
law, we're playing right into the hands of 
the Commies. This asinine criticism has no 
place in our American philosophy and think- 
ing. 

Now, I don’t care who or what group is for 
or against the law, if it is fair and just, if it 
is equitable and meritorious, then it should 
be supported—but, if, on the other hand, it 
is discriminatory, bigoted, unfair, and with- 
out merit, then it should be denounced— 
it should be repealed and it should be re- 
written. That is in keeping with our demo- 
cratic principles of freedom of thought, ac- 
tion and expression. 

This country was built, grew and pros- 
pered on the sweat and hard toil of our fore- 
fathers, who emigrated from all parts of 
Europe.. Those who followed in later years 
contributed much to the progress and devel- 
opment of this country of ours. , 

America didn’t become the great country 
it is because any one national group did more 
than the other, or came sooner than the 
others—it became great and powerful be- 
cause all peoples of all races, creeds, and 
colors worked harmoniously together, con- 
tributing their talents, skills, knowledge, and 
labors to develop and build this great land 
of ours—to make it the greatest and most 
powerful nation in the world. 

The President’s Commission on Immigra- 

tion, in its report to President Truman, 
urged that the law should be completely re- 
written. 
“ The Hearst newspaper publications and 
other periodicals came out in favor of re- 
writing this law because of its racial and 
religious discriminatory language. 

Many church and religious leaders have 
joined in voicing opposition to this law. 

Recently, Msgr. John O'Grady, executive 
secretary of the National Catholic Churches 
Conference, said in Rome that this law seri- 
ously threatened to drive many Italians into 
Communist ranks because the Commies were 
making full use of the discrimination against 
the Italians in the law. He pointed out that 
Italy is troubled by unemployment and over- 
population, and for that reason emigration 
is essential. 

He further indicated that the effect of our 
new law will be a serious blow on our anti- 
Communist campaign in Italy. 

This shocking law should and must be 
changed. The quota should be designed to 
help bring in people who are suffering great 
and undue hardship, such as displaced per- 
sons. The quota should permit entry into 
this country of people from overpopulated 
and overcrowded countries; people. from 
countries suffering unemployment should be 
allowed in; victims of communism and op- 

should gain admission. In other 
words, all desirable aliens, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, should be admitted to these 
United States, within our capacity to absorb 


Iam sure that we can have a law that will 
extend a glad hand to the thousands of help- 
less and oppressed people who look to us as 
a beacon of hope and security—a law that 
will be fair and just to all peoples regard- 
less of race, creed, or color—a law that will 
reiterate the American spirit of our own 
charter of freedom “that all men are created 
equal.” 


“Wild West” Life in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting narrative of the rugged life 
in the southern desert area of Israel is 
described by an American journalist who 
recently visited this newest frontier of 
western civilization. It is located at the 
southern tip of Israel, where a town 
known as Elat is being constructed on the 
Gulf of Aqaba, an outlet to the Red Sea 
of Biblical fame. It reminded our 
American friend of the “Wild West” 
towns of early nineteenth century 
America. 

The difficulties under which the people 
there live and work are aptly described 
in the article, but they seem satisfied 
with their fate in the knowledge that 
they are helping to build their country on 
solid democratic. foundations. The ar- 
ticle, written by Charles M. Segal, was 
published in the January issue of the 
Jewish Frontier. It reads as follows: 

ELAT: ĪSRAEL’S WINDOW TO THE EAST 
(By Charles M. Segal) 

Modern Israel is taking up where King 
Solomon left off 3,000 years ago and build- 
ing the seaport of Elat on the Gulf of Aqa- 
ba—the eastern arm of the Red Sea. 

Today this strategic town at the south- 
ern extreme of the Negev is fighting for its 
life. For 3-year-old Elat it is not only a 
fight against Arab infiltration and attack, 
but also for the creation of a Civilian 
economy. 

Elat is situated at the head of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It is hemmed in by the Arab States 
of Trans-Jordan, Egypt, and Saudi-Arabia, 
and access to it through the Red Sea de- 
pends upon the good will of its now hostile 
Moslem neighbors, Its future development 
as a seaport and commercial center—with 
outlets to Africa, India, and the Far East— 
is in large measure contingent upon the con- 
clusion of peace treaties between Israel and 
these three Arab countries, 

They call Elat a town, but it Is less than 
that. Its site today covers 500 dunams, and 
its 500 civilian inhabitants are housed in 
tents and some 30 buildings, single-storied 
and of frame construction. Plans call for 
the expansion of Elat to 800 dunams and a 
population of 20,000, but this may easily take 
many years of concentrated effort. 

When I was there a few months ago, I saw 
them building half a dozen adobe huts near 
the Kupat Holim Clinic, a two-and-a-half 
room health center, staffed by one perma- 
nent, nurse and a doctor. -A new doctor is 
posted there every 3 months. Private living 
quarters for both the doctor and the nurse 
yey ce FaR OSRIE BAS OF the build- 
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There is a Solel Boneh workshop in Elat 
where vehicles and machinery can be re- 
paired. There are also branches of the His- 
tadrut marketing and consumers’ coopera- 
tives, Tnuva and Hamashbir. A special hut, 
Histadrut House, is the meeting hall. of the 
community, where lectures are held and 
films shown twice weekly. Here the library, 
such as it is, is housed. Elat also has an 
amphitheater. When Jascha Heifetz played 
there about a year and a half ago, hundreds 
converged upon Elat from as far north as 
Beersheba to attend the concert. 

Elat has its own bakery; all other food— 
vegetables, meat, milk and other beverages— 
are brought in by air or truck. While some 
of the fish used is caught in the Gulf, a good 
deal is still brought from Israel's northern 
cities and settlements. 

Standing apart by the water is the Hista- 
drut Hotel, which can accommodate about 
30 guests. Here visitors and some of the 
townsfolk buy their meals and drinks—beer, 
soda and citrus juices—and congregate to 
exchange yarns and experiences. 

In the midst of all this, on a knoll stands 
a hut dignified by the name of Government 
House. This single-story building is divided 
into sections used as kitchen and dormitory 
with modern showers and toilet facilities. 
It has an office for the district officer, and 
a room referred to as the Museum, where 
specimens of mineral ores of the region, corals 
from the Gulf and ossified sea animals are 
on exhibit. 

Most of Elat’s inhabitants are men en- 
gaged in building operations for Solel Boneh 
or in work for the Israel Mining Co. which 
is now seeking copper, iron, manganese, * 
gypsum, mica and other minerals nearby. 
A censored number of troops are stationed 
at the army camp. There are about 50 mar- 
ried couples in Elat; only 12 children: ` Doc- 
tors are still discouraging parents from bring- 
ing children not born in Elat to live there 
because of the shortage of food, water, and 
the intense heat. There are no air-condi- 
tioning units available. However, the Moet- 
zet Hapoalot recently established a nursery 
there. 

The ruggedness of the frontier life makes 
it difficult to attract permanent settlers. 
There are few luxuries; no fineries. You 
can compare Elat to the Wild West towns 
of early nineteenth-century America. The 
people of Elat dress in nondescript khaki 
clothing, some wearing Arab headwear; 
stocking caps or broad-brimmed cowboy hats. 
It is not uncommon to see the men toting 
guns or carrying rifles along the unsurfaced, 
sandy paths which are slated to become 
streets sometime soon—they hope. 

Although there are the-beginnings of fam-< 
fly life in Elat, most of the people—Yemen- 
ites, Iraqis, Moroccans, and East European 
Jews—are workers who left their families in 
Tel Aviv, Jerusalem or other places. They 
stay on the job for 3 weeks, then go home 
on a week’s leave. 

Communications between Elat and the out- 
side world are bad. One can fiy to Elat from 
the Lydda Airport via Arkia, Israel Inland 
Air Line—owned jointly by El Al Airlines and 
the Histadrut—in 1 hour and 25 minutes. 
Or one can spend 18 hours in one of the 
busses run by the Dan Bus Cooperative, mak- 
ing the same trip over the r terrain. 
It costs about 24 Israeli pounds for a round 
trip by air; 4 or 5 pounds by bus. Busses are 
guarded by heavily armed convoys, since they 
travel through areas where Arab infiltration 
is rampant. One can get in -and out of 
Elat—by either method—once a day. Travel 
facilities, should be considerably improved 
with the completion of the new road through 
the Wadi Araba and the construction of the 
long-rumored Araba Railroad. But as things 
stand today, it is easy to see why there is 
such a sense of isolation beneath the broiling 
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sun that beats down on the town on the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

When the first settlers came to Elat 3 
years ago they found water, but it was not 
fit for drinking purposes since it contained 
large quantities of chlorine and magnesium. 

Some of the geologists who were sent down 
found enough water for a population of 
5,000 at Be’er Ora, about 15 kilometers away. 
When they searched further, they discovered 
another water source near the village of 
Ain Radian, about 30 kilometers from Elat. 
This could serve a population of from 15,000 
to 20,000 for drinking and household needs. 

The Mekorot Water Co., owned by the 
Histadrut and the Jewish Agency, is now 
piping water to Elat from Be'er Ora and Ain 
Radian. But this water still has considerable 
amounts of chlorine and magnesium in it 
which the Israelis try to offset with fruit 
juices.. The lack of proper refrigeration does 
not make it more palatable. 

In Elat one becomes instantly aware of 
the fact that a state of war still exists be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. There is 
an air of tension underneath the surface 
calm. For aithough Elat is within Israeli 
territory, it is actually a no man’s land, 
where the people must be constantly on the 
alert against bands of Arab snipers. 

I arrived in Elat 2 days after five Israeli 
guards had been killed guarding copper min- 
ing installations about 18 kilometers north 
of Elat. No one knew who the marauding 
Arabs were, whether they were Arab army 
units, wandering Bedouins, or hashish smug- 
glers. Judging from the condition of the 
bodies it was evident that the attackers 
killed for the sake of killing. The day be- 
fore I came, officials of the United Nations 
Mixed Armistice Commission were down to 
investigate the murders, They stopped at 
the hotel at Elat, bought a couple of drinks, 
and left. 

During Israel’s war of liberation, there had 
been no real fighting in the neighborhood 
once the Arabs had filed. But several months 
ago, the Israelis noticed Arabs passing 
through the area. Recently, they began 
active attacks. 

That night, about 10 o’clock, we were in- 
terrupted by sudden flashes of fire and gun- 
shots. Army vehicles began moving about 
the town. We didn’t know what was hap- 
pening. Half an hour later things were 
quiet again. “If there is to be any trouble 
here,” we were told, “it will probably come 
between midnight and 2 a, m.” 

The next morning I learned that the 
nearby fishing village on the Egyptian fron- 
tier had been attacked. One Israeli fisher- 
man had been wounded, 

Shortly after my arrival in Elat, I was 
taken in a truck for a trip to the mining 
camp at Be'er Ora and a tour of the copper 
exploration works in the Wadi Araba. Avra- 
ham Dor, a husky, ruddy-compiexioned, 
pleasant-looking man in his mid-forties, 
was in charge of the party. He is the chief 
mining engineer of the Israel Mining Co. 

There were nine of us in the truck—actu- 
ally an arms carrier—when we were joined 
by two mining engineers, who were armed 
with rifles. Dor and our driver carried re- 
volvers. It felt odd to be under guard. 

‘The Wadi Araba is an extraordinary ravine 
created millions of years ago by a double 
fault in the slipping earth's crust. Its 
strangely picturesque crags of red, pink, 
yellow, and black limestone jut out of the 
flinty desert. Here, the heat is killing and 
waterless. This was the great and terrible 
wilderness through which Moses led the 
Children of Israel. 

Today, the ridges of the Wadi Araba are 
guarded by Israelis. One can see the khaki- 
clad sentries standing guard in the glare 
of the scorching sun. Dor was talking about 
the mining prospects in the area. “The re- 
mains of ancient iron and copper mines 
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found in the Negev have shown that a min- 
ing industry existed here in antiquity, par- 
ticularly in King Solomon’s time,” he said. 
“The question is: Are there minerals here 
in sufficient quantities to warrant mining?” 

Dor said that Israel's only hope was in 
the black volcanic mountains of the Negev. 
“That's where mineral deposits are usually 
found. ‘There is such an outcrop at the 
eastern end of the Sinai extending into the 
Negev.” We saw these volcanic formations 
in the shimmering distance as we sped on 
to Be’er Ora. 

Be'er Ora was founded early in 1951 with 
20 men and two tents. Now, there are 
130 men and 7 women and a large number 
of wooden huts. 

We ate in the mess hall with the engineers, 
We—the visitors—were given a special table. 
The flies were thick about us and made it 
difficult to eat—vegetable soup, some thinly- 
cut slices of meat, and tea—out of our tin 
utensils. It wasn’t particularly hygienic; but 
then nothing around there is. We hit on a 
plan to keep the flies off our food. We took 
turns fanning the flies away with our caps 
while the others ate. It worked. 

After lunch—and an hour’s rest in one of 
the huts—we left for the King Solomon 
mines and the Wadi Timma, where the 
Israelis had sunk the first copper shaft. We 
traveled ahead in the mine trucks; the Bel- 
gian and Israeli engineers behind in a jeep 
Our two guards stayed with us. Driving over 
the rutted, rocky trails our guards casually 
scanned ridges that loomed about us in gro- 
tesque fashion, 

Dor told us that copper and manganese 
ores—the latter unknown in the days of 
King Solomon—occur extensively in the area, 
Copper ore is spread over a wide region in 
sedimentary rocks which outcrop in certain 
places and ‘dip gradually under increasing 
layers of sterile formations.. From the view- 
point of composition and concentration, the 
ore would lend itself to easy extraction 
through which most of its copper content 
could be recovered. 

“The composition of the manganese ore is 
from many points of view quite satisfactory,” 
Dor said. “We hope that through suitable 
methods of concentration a product of suffi- 
ciently high grade for world export markets 
ean be obtained. Israel’s own requirements 
of manganese—which is used mainly in the 
manufacture of steel alloys—will remain 
comparatively small in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But the present world shortage of 
manganese ore, especially among the western 
industrial powers, should make manganese 
an important addition to Israel’s exports.” 
- Extensive evidence of iron ore has been 
found to justify a thorough geological sur- 
vey and mining exploration.. But the scope 
the mining operations involved is tremen- 
dous. Nevertheless, the Israelis are still 
thinking in terms of exploiting the Negev’s 
iron deposits if the finds prove large and 
rich enough. 

‘We saw the archeological fragments of the 
ancient mining and smelting sites; miners’ 
huts, workers’ encampments, small furnaces 
and great heaps of slag from the initial 
roasting process. Nearby a copper shaft had 
been sunk into the mountain 70 feet to trace 
the promising veins. When the expected 
American ventilating equipment arrived, 
they expected to be able to dig deeper. 
About 200 yards from the shaft’s entrance, 
they were engaged in open cast mining not 
far from evidence of two smelters dating back 
to Solomon. : 

‘There was talk about the new veins which 
prospectors had discovered in the wadi. 
There was talk about building a refinery on 
the spot and shipping the refined ore north- 
ward for export. There was talk about build- 
ing a refinery at Elat and of shipping the 
ore to the seaports by air until the new Araba 
road is built. It is a fascinating game pop- 
ular in Israel—to talk about the future. 
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Pension for Our Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Why Not a Pension 
for Our Ex-Presidents?” published in 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Wuy Nort A PENSION FOR Our EX-PRESIDENTS? 

The story has just been published that 
ex-President Truman is. considering offers 
to publish his memoirs for a sum reputed 
to be about $500,000. 

It is no secret that Truman is not well off 
financially and that he was able to save 
little of his Presidential salary. The sale 
of his memoirs, plus a few selected lecture 
engagements, would enable him to live with- 
out financial worry. 

It is regrettable that we treat our former 
Presidents so shabbily that those without 
personal wealth must immediately consider 
writing, lecturing, and other such activities. 

In this respect, we treat former Presidents. 
with less respect than we do admirals, gen- 
erals, Supreme Court judges, and others in 
Government service, who may retire on pen- 
sions. Why not our ex-Presidents, who fre- 
quently leave office in broken health? 

Congress might well consider this matter 
in the present session. A pension of, say 
$25,000, would be little enough reward for 
the heavy responsibilities these men have 
had to carry. 


He Must Be More Than a Businessman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am pleased 
to include an article from the New York 
Times magazine section of January 25, 
by Eric Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston is a constituent of mine 
and his observations are particularly 
pertinent at this time. His experiences 
in both public and private life make Mr. . 
Johnston especially able to comment on 
a subject of current interest: 


He Must Be More THAN A BUSINESSMAN 
(By Eric Johnston) 


For the first time in 20 years the admin- 
istration in Washington has turned to lead- 
ing American businessmen to fill Cabinet- 
and other top positions in the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The new emphasis on business 
leadership by the Eisenhower administration 
marks a sharp break with the past. It ends 
the long exile of business in the political 
dog house. 

Sure, businessmen have taken part in gov- 
ernment during fhe past two decades. Many 
were in Washington during the war and did 
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a first-rate job. The wartime task was to get 
production, and that was the industrialist’s 
specialty. Since then, a few other business 
leaders have served with distinction and 
honor in public life. But, on the whole, the 
Washington climate during the New Deal, 
and to a lesser extent during the Fair Deal, 
was cold to business. Too many high-rank- 
ing government officials thought and acted 
as though business could do no right. 

As a businessman who has served in nu- 
merous government positions, during the war 
and since, I have been acutely conscious 
of the need to achieve a more equitable bal- 
ance among all the various elements of our 
society. When all groups participate ac- 
tively, and on a fair and equal footing, they 
will have a keener and better insight into 
national needs. They will accomplish more, 
not just for their own good but for every- 
body's good, through sharing responsibilities 
together. 

Out of my experience as a businessman in 
government, I would like at this time to in- 
dicate a few of the parallels and a few of the 
differences between managing a private busi- 
ness and operating a government bureau— 
to point to some of the guideposts and pit- 
falls along the way. 

During the years of business exile it be- 
came politically fashionable to say that the 
businessman didn’t understand the art of 
politics and was bound to be a failure in 
public office. He might know how to run 
his business, all right, but he made a mess 
of things in dealing with public affairs. 

I reject that notion. 

We all know of a few businessmen who 
have been notable flops in government, but 
so have lawyers, educators, publishers, farm- 
ers, labor leaders, and others. It seems to 
me that no group has a sure-fire formula for 
success in government. It is true that suc- 
cess in business is no automatic assurance of 
success in government. But I think the 
qualities that haye made a man a success in 
business should help to make him a success 
in government. In government, as in busi- 
ness, we need good management—the best 
possible management. It is in this vital area 
of management that businessmen have 
premium qualities to offer in public service. 
What are some of these qualities? 

A successful businessman makes quick and 
bold decisions based on hard, unadorned 
facts. He can’t afford to make too many mis- 
takes or out he goes. Every able executive 
learns the knack of delegating authority to 
responsible subordinates. He has a facility 
for getting at the heart of complicated prob- 
lems, and for keeping on the main roads of 
practical objectives. He has the ability to 
imbue his associates and employees with a 
sense of coordinated team play. 

But whether a businessman builds on his 
advantages and succeeds in government re- 
quires more than these essential qualities. 
What will most of all determine his success— 
or his failure—as a public servant will be 
his own attitude, disposition, and tempera- 
ment. He must attune himself to the times 
and condit:ons of the modern world. 

In business, by the very nature of things, 
an executive is concerned primarily with 
his own business affairs, with the responsi- 
bilities of making a profit. There’s nothing 
wrong with that. This is the way it should 
be in our profit-and-loss system. 

In government, a man must lift his eyes 
above the narrow horizon and take a broader 
view and perspective. His orbit is not just 
a company, but the country and the whole 
world. He must weight not just one but all 
aspects of our national and international 
life, for his decisions affect everyone. 

In business, a man can be an extrovert or 
an introvert, accessible or seclusive, and still 
run a prosperous industrial operation. 

- Not so in government. He must see people 
and have a fiair for getting along with people, 
He must work in a glass bowl where every- 
thing he does is out in the open, subject 
at all times to public view and scrutiny, and 


subject to constant pressures to make him 
change decisions and actions. He will also 
find plenty of persons trying to make up his 
mind for him—by threat, by cajolery, by 
wheedling. 

In business, a man’s day is largely his own. 
For the most part his affairs are orderly and 
ordered. He can see people or not, as he 
chooses. He can make up a schedule for a 
day or a week and be practically sure that 
he won’t have to alter it very much. 

Let him try that in government. I did—at 
first—when in 1951 I served for 11 months 
as Administrator of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. In the beginning I tried to 
set my calendar 24 hours in advance, as I have 
long had a habit of doing in business. I 
soon discovered it wouldn’t work. Hardly 
before the day began the telephone would 
ring and I would have to dash over to a 
“crisis” meeting at the White House or at 
another Government department. While I 
was still there my secretary would get 
through a message that a congressional com- 
mittee unexpectedly wanted me to appear 
before it that morning—and I had better 
be on time. 

In the meanwhile my office would be filled 
with frustrated and often angry visitors, 
muttering: “Who does that fellow Johnston 
think he is, anyway, keeping us waiting? No, 
we aren’t going to be shoved off to some sub- 
ordinate. We want to see him.” In the 
whirl in Washington you have to see people— 
lots of them—whether you like it or not. 

The appointment calendar isn't the only 
unrelenting taskmaster that the business 
man will discover in Washington. He will 
soon learn that he has a lot more bosses in 
government than he ever had in business. 

In business, the head of a corporation is 
principally responsible to his board of di- 
rectors, probably consisting of not more than 
10 to 12 persons. His board of directors is 
friendly. Usually he has had a big say in 
their selection. Between the executive and 
the board there is a close community of iden- 
tical interests. On the whole, the business 
executive operates in an atmosphere condu- 
cive to the performance of good work. The 
people around him want him to succeed. 
It is in their self-interest. His lines of 
authority are clear and certain. 

This isn’t true in government. The busi- 
nessman soon discovers that there is no 
clear-cut authority, from the President on 
down. Organizational charts may appear 
to bestow independent and vast authority 
but im actual practice it doesn’t work out 
that way. There are always real and potent 
limitations on seemingly unlimited powers. 

Instead of one board of directors, for in- 
stance, the government official has a whole 
constellation of bosses to deal with. The 
principal group consists not of a handful 
but of the 531 Members of the Senate and 
the House. Almost half of these, the way 
Congress is presently divided, will have the 
perfectly natural political objective of try- 
ing to replace the present management at 
the very next election. 

This is only the start of diffuse super- 
vision and responsibility in government. 
The Senate and the House have seemingly an 
endless number of committees and subcom- 
mittees. Congressional committees are pow- 
erful. Their members are strong-minded 
and independent men with positive convic- 
tions on running the Government. They 
are in a position, especially by withholding 
authority or funds, to force their views on 
operational management. Committees also 
use their powers to investigate as a potent 
weapon to impose the will of the Congress 
on the executive branch. 

A classic story still goes the rounds in 
Washington of a go-getting type of business- 
man who came into government a few years 
ago determined to run his department ex- 
actly as he had his business. He started 
barking orders and making decisions and 
launching efficiency methods with a capital 
“E.” With mixed awe and respect, the town 
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was beginning to say that here, at last, was 
a fellow who really knew the secret of ac- 
complishing results in government. Un- 
happily, he neglected to observe the niceties 
of relations with Congress. Senators and 
Representatives wrote to him and on many 
occasions he never bothered to reply. Con- 
gressmen telephoned him and he didn’t re- 
turn their calls. Members of Congress sent 
constituents to see him, and they rarely got 
beyond an assistant to a third-level assistant 
to. the big boss. 

Before long, the efficient official began to 
receive summonses to appear before con- 
gressional committees. He was asked to 
produce long and documented reports. He 
was interrogated for hours and days on end. 
One day a former business associate came 
by to see him. The messenger at the door 
explained: “Oh, he isn't here. He's all the 
time up at the Capitol and can’t do any work 
any more.” 

The story has a happy ending. Under the 
hazing this man learned, as all desiring to 
succeed in government must learn, that the 
executive and legislative branches are co- 
equal. Though having different constitu- 
tional functions and often at odds, they 
must and do find ways, through compromise 
and accommodation and personal relation- 
ships, to work together. 

The ability to get along with Congress, on 
a friendly and give-and-take basis, is a printe 
requisite to success for an administrator iu 
Washington. The history of the Capital is 
filled with pages on the wrecked careers and 
the failures of officials who ignored or were 
disdainful of this elemental lesson in politi- 
cal management, 

Now let’s turn to another touchy prob- 
lem—economy. Clearly, cutting govern- 
ment costs is one of the biggest and most 
Pescara tasks facing the new administra- 
tion. 

In business, if management sees a chance 
to cut costs, it goes ahead and does it. A 
business executive acts promptly and deci- 
sively if the elimination of a department 
or of a product, or the merging of depart- 
ments, will reduce costs without impairing 
efficiency, sales, or profits. 

In government it’s not like that, even 
where waste is glaringly self-evident. One of 
the things I tried to do in government my- 
self was to prune expenditures. I trimmed 
and slashed the budget with deep strokes. 
I cut away fat. I eliminated projects and 
functions that appeared unnecessary and 
uneconomic. In my innocence I was begin- 
ning to think that perhaps I deserved a pat 
or two on the back. But what happened? 

I discovered that I had stepped on a lot 
of toes. Organized groups protested that I 
had cut out activities and expenditures of 
particular benefit to them. This taught me 
another lesson: that some of those yelling 
loudest in public for general economy in 
government mean, instead, economy for the 
other fellow. 

It’s been aptly said that the closest thing 
to immortality on earth is a government 
bureau. Bureaucrats, too, seem to have 
found the magic secret of eternal life. They 
don't die and they don’t fade away. 

When an executive in business wants to 
reduce his administrative staff he fires the 
least efficient and keeps the most competent 
employees. There are no ifs, ands, or buts 
about it. It isn’t pleasant. It is never pleas- 
ant to put a pink slip in an employee's 
envelope, but it has to be done at times if 
a business is to survive. 

When a government official tries to reduce 
staff, he finds that he is practically smoth- 
ered in red tape. Like Gulliver, he is shackled 
hand and foot. 

A Cabinet officer once bemoaned to me 
that he set out to cut his staff. Because of 
administrative regulations, such as those 
dealing with seniority and veterans’ prefer- 
ence, he learned that he would have to let 
go of the ablest assistants and keep the very 
ones he wanted to be rid of—the least effi- 
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cient employees. So, in order to keep the 
best, especially the younger and up-and- 
coming staff members, he had to retain the 
whole kaboodle. 

Yes, the executive who can act with a free 
hand in slashing costs in his own company 
finds fewer experiences more annoying and 
irksome than trying to cut costs in govern- 
ment. But whether frustrating or irksome, 
costs must—and can—be cut. The pressures 
of political interests and special interests 
and bureaucratic interests must be resisted 
to check the mushrooming growth of gov- 
ernment. 

If a family has $100 a week to spend, it 
usually finds a way to spend it all. If the 
income should be cut by 10 to 15 percent, 
the family pulls in a little but manages to 
get along. It can be that way in govern- 
ment, too. If the funds for a department 
or a bureau are arbitrarily cut by 10 to 15 
percent, the head of the department or bu- 
reau will find a way to get along. There is 
plenty of room to squeeze out water. It can 
be done through coordination, consolidation 
of branches and activities and elimination 
of functions and personnel. Business execu- 
tives are especially gifted to do this job. 
They have been doing it all their lives. 

Even if the business executive skillfully 
avoids all other snares, there is another trap, 
perhaps the sharpest of all, in his path. In 
his own corporation he ordinarily leads a 
sheltered and protected life. In government 
he needs to develop a skin as thick as a dozen 
rhinoceroses against the cold and penetrating 
blasts of criticism. Washington has some of 
the most expert needling and dead-cat hurl- 
ers extant. Unused to the rough and tumble 
of politics, and sometimes feeling that by 
coming into government he is performing a 
public service that should be automatically 
appreciated, the businessman may develop 
an oversensitiveness to criticism, 

If he does that, he is licked before he 
starts. If he keeps a sense of humor—doesn’t 
become a sourpuss—and learns to roll with 
the blows, he will have a far better chance 
to succeed. 

The blows will come not only from political 
opponents but even from members of his 
own party. He will discover, as I did, that 
some former business colleagues will expect 
him to act in narrow ways to serve their 
narrow interests. He's going to have to de- 
cide against them when they seek special 
favors or special treatment. That will offend 
many of them, but if he is to succeed in 
Washington, he must learn to say “No” in 
every language to all groups asking special 
advantages. 

If I have seemed to emphasize the bear 
traps confronting the businessman in gov- 
ernment, that is only because the differences 
between business and government are more 
striking than the parallels, Despite the 
bumps and the frustrations the business- 
man, with his fresh, inquiring “show-me” 
approach, can find in government service 
one of the most rewarding and satisfying ex- 
periences of his life. The greater the ob- 
stacles that are conquered the greater will 
be this inner sense of reward. 

That has been my own experience in gov- 
ernment. A lot of bricks were tossed my 
way. But there were bouquets, too—all the 
more appreciated because so many of them 
came from citizens all over the country 
whom I'd never heard of before. 

In our country we don’t reward with titles, 
as in England, those who contribute notably 
in public or private life to the Nation’s wel- 
fare. But we do have a way of compensating. 
We can earn the good will of the American 
people for serving in their behalf. There is 
no finer tribute or reward than that any- 
where. 

In the last two decades great social and 
economic innovations have been introduced 
in our society. These are not going to be 
discarded now. But while the changes were 
taking place business had little or no voice 
in shaping national policies, 
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teen twenties, business was on top of the 
heap. It was cut down by the voters for 
abuse of its power. Then labor got into the 
saddle in the thirties and repeated the mis- 
takes that business had made earlier, So 
the voters cut labor down to size for the 
same reason. 

It is against this backdrop of public vigl- 
lance that business now returns to the coun- 
cils of government. The lesson is crystal 
clear. The American people will always 
smack down any group that tries to use po- 
litical power to gain special privileges at the 
expense of the whole society. 

We are a lucky people. Almost unani- 
mously we believe in and support the eco- 
nomic system under which we live. No other 
nation has this singleness of purpose. No 
other nation has such a classless society. 
These are the mainsprings of our strength 
and of our greatness. With this unity we 
can work together, build together and share 
responsibilities together to make America’s 
tomorrow better for us all, 


Excessive Allowances for Armed Services 
Personnel Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “GI Joe: Europe’s New Royal- 
ty,” written by Edward Boyd, and pub- 
lished in the February 1953 issue of 
American magazine. I am informed by 
the Public Printer that the cost of print- 
ing this article will be $224. i 

The American magazine has per- 
formed a real public service by publish- 
ing the article, which gives further evi- 
dence of military waste in overseas al- 
lowances which should be brought to an 
end. 

It has been almost exactly 10 months 
since I proposed on the Senate floor a re- 
duction of 50 percent in overseas allow- 
ances for the military. While my pri- 
mary target was the officers, the Ameri- 
can magazine article demonstrates that 
excessive privileges are given to enlisted 
personnel as well, The mere existence of 
such squandering of resources is itself 
subject to condemnation, but when set 
alongside the sacrifices made by our 
forces in Korea, it makes us justifiably 
indignant. 

High living among the military abroad 
is actually a two-pronged wrong. The 
granting of excessive allowances not 
only results in waste of money that we 
can ill afford, but when our officers and 
enlisted men in Europe live in the lap of 
luxury Americans are regarded not as 
virile democrats, but as people who are 
living high. We appear not as protec- 
tors, but as wasters. This is not really 
the case, and we should not allow our 
representatives abroad to give that im- 
pression. The lavish living of American 
personnel in Europe and elsewhere must 
stop: I hope that the article will shock 
the American people into action so that 
we may put an end to these unsound 
policies. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GI Jor: Evrope’s New ROYALTY 
(By Edward Boyd) 

(Meet a fortunate Army sergeant and his. 
family, now living abroad on a scale of lux- 
ury that would cost you $20,000 a year to 
duplicate in the United States of America. 
He's only 1 out of 100,000 khaki-clad non= 
combatant “ambassadors” who make up a 
fantastic old world “nobility” that has Euro- 
peans bug-eyed with envy—not to mention 
civilians back home.) 

Europe’s aristocracy may have taken a 
beating in the war, but, as many a returning 
tourist will tell you, a fresh brand of no- 
bility has rushed in to take its place. This 
new royalty is made up of American soldiers 
and their families stationed in Europe. With 
an ordinary United States sergeant and his 
dependents earning as much as cabinet min- 
isters in most countries, they are riding 
high—amusing a few, irking many, and mak- 
ing all Europeans saucer-eyed before this 
unprecedented spectacle of “democratic” liy: 
ing. * * * Let’s be specific: 

If you consider yourself an average Ameril- 
can family, badgered by mounting taxes, the 
galloping cost of living, and the whole difi- 
cult business of making ends meet, how 
would you like to: 

1. Pack up the wife and kiddies and travel 
gratis to one of the world’s beauty spots, 
where your furniture and other possessions 
would be sent after you free of charge? 

2. Have a job that would pay you almost 
$7,000 a year, with less than $100 a year to 
pay in income taxes? 

3. Enjoy a paid vacation of 1 month a 
year? 

4, Have free medical and dental care, with 
the cost of new babies “on the house”? 

5. Be given a $10,000 life-insurance policy? 

6. Be waited on by a servant whom you 
would pay only $20 a month? 

7. Buy such things as whisky for $2 a 
bottle and cigarettes for 10 cents a pack? 

8. Retire, after 20 years of this life, on the 
income from $30,000, a sum guaranteed by 
that most reliable of providers: the United 
States taxpayer? 

In short, how would you like to live on a 
scale that would cost you at least $20,000 a 
year where you are now living? 

This is no dream offer, 

This is the way you would be living right 
now if you were one of the almost 100,000 
GI's and their dependents now living in 
Europe. 

What's more, you wouldn't have to be a 
general or an admiral or even a commissioned 
officer. You could be just a plain, noncom- 
batant sergeant or corporal without a col- 
lege education or even a high-school diploma, 
As they say in the Army, you wouldn't have 
to know from nothing and your marksman- 
ship could be as faulty as your Aunt 
Mathilda’s. 

If this seems startling to you, you will be 
no more startled than I was when I first 
arrived in Europe several months ago, My 
first inkling of the life of Europe's “new 
rich"—the American overseas family—came 
when I noticed that almost all the big for- 
eign and domestic new motorcars I saw had 
GI's and their families in them. 

My second inkling came from Captain 
Hoosier, He was an Army doctor spending 
a week end at my hotel in Paris, Hoosier 
isn't his real name, of course, but he hailed 
from Indiana and he had a lot of that aro- 
matic mixture of humor and sense that we're 
apt to associate with people from that State, 
The doctor had been recalled by the Army 
and had reluctantly left the small town at 
home which badly needed him. In his own 
words, he had heen doing little more than 
administering aspirin to the children of GI's 
overseas, But now, at last, he expected to be 
shipped home in a month or two. He was 
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celebrating that fact in the hotel bar, where 
he spent a good part of every week end. 

At the particular moment when I entered 
the doctor's life he was on his third brandy. 
I asked him how the GI’s were making out 
in Europe. 

He looked at me appraisingly for a mo- 
ment, and then he started to talk. His words 
took on a Churchillian roundness: “Never 
have so many, with so little to offer, ever had 
it so good.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He hesitated an instant. “I'll give you an 
example,” he said, coming straight to the 
point. “I have a corpsman, a sergeant, in 
my Office as assistant. He's a nice fellow, but 
he doesn’t know anything and he’s com- 
pletely incompetent. I didn’t pick him. He 
was assigned tome. In the States, he would 
be worth $30 a week, at best. Over here, his 
income is close to $100 a week. And remem- 
ber, $100 buys a lot more here than it does 
at home. Anybody knows that except the 
Pentagon.” 

The captain said alot of things. He blamed 
much of the anti-American sentiment sweep- 
ing Europe on our GI “ambassadors.” He 
declared that the whole policy of bringing 
over dependents was not only a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money but a military blunder. If 
the Russians started to move, he said, our 
men would naturally be more interested in 
the safe evacuation of their wives and chil- 
dren than in fighting the enemy. Our ships 
and vehicles would be jammed with the 
exodus. 

“If the situation is as serious as we're 


told it is,” he said, “we're wasting money - 


on frills that could better be spent on guns 
and planes.” 

The captain talked for an hour. I found 
him much less concerned with what he called 
the bad behavior of our troops, who had lost 
many good friends for the United States by 
their extravagant living in the midst of pov- 
erty or by the scandals of well-paid officers’ 
wives involved in black-market coffee deals 
and other commodities. He was primarily 
concerned with our military effectiveness. 

“How can we hope to muster more than 
a handful of divisions,” he concluded, “when 
we are paying our sergeants $7,000 a year, 
plus thousands more to bring their families 
over and maintain them in style here with 
all their possessions?” 

“Well, the captain’s in his cups,” I said to 
myself. “He’s drunk both on brandy and 
on the prospect of going home. He's cynical. 
He's been overseas too long.” 

I left the captain soon after and spent a 
couple of months talking with and observing 
Army, Navy, and Air Force families in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 
I went into their PX’s, their homes, their 
cars, their yacht clubs, their facilities every- 
where. In Austria, I ran into a school- 
teacher I had known in the States whose 
qualifications were admittedly insufficient to 
get him a $3,000-a-year teaching job at 
home. He had returned to the services as an 
education officer, and was now living in a 
large house on a fashionable lake, where he 
and his wife were waited on by three serv- 
ants. 

In Italy, where I was playing tennis at a 
private club, I ran into a colonel’s wife who 
complained because she couldn’t get her 
Rolls Royce through the narrow gate. I 
laughed at what I thought a joke, until I 
went outside and saw the car sitting in the 
driveway. That evening I had a hard time 
convincing an Italian lawyer I met that the 
United States taxpayers couldn't support 
Europe forever with mutual security aid 
funds. 

“But,” he argued, “a country that can 
afford to pay its enlisted men more than we 
pay our Supreme Court Justice? Or an 
Air Force captain more than we pay our 
Prime Minister?” 

In Europe, a man whose rank is sergeant 
or better (or even a corporal, if he has 7 
years’ service) is eligible to have his family 


sent over. But, with or without family, our 
overseas personnel, from private to general, 
were living handsomely everywhere I went, 
Most of them were in or near what have been 
considered for generations the world’s beauty 
spots: Paris, Munich, Wiesbaden, Salzburg, 
Florence, Naples. And I thought many times 
of my doctor friend in Paris, Captain Hoosier, 
I was in no position to pass on the compe- 
tence of our military personnel, but I did 
have to agree that “never had sọ 
many * * * had it so good.” 

If this seems as surprising to you as it did 
to me, I'd like to focus on a specific family 
for a while, so that you can see how a typical 
United States soldier and his dependents 
live. This family accounts for part of the 
$50,000,000,000 military budget which the 
taxpayers have been asked to shoulder this 
year. 

I have chosen the Catheys. They are sta- 
tioned in Florence, an Italian city where I 
stayed longer than any other place and where 
I got to know this family well. 

Let it be said right now that I like the 
Catheys. I have nothing against them per- 
sonally. They are a nice family—Jack, 31, a 
master sergeant in the Air Force; his wife, 
Virginia, 29; and their two children, Paul, 
4, and Teresa, 2. They are in no way to blame 
for taking advantage of a situation which 
had been thrust upon them. I would do the 
same in their place. 

I selected the Catheys for three reasons: 

First of all, I was with them and their 
friends more than with any other overseas 
family, and thus had a chance to learn some 
of the details of their budget. On the other 
hand, at no time did they give me any infor- 
mation which is not available to anyone who 
cares to check such things at the Department 
of Defense in Washington. 

Secondly, they represented an enlisted 
man’s family. Their scale of living was more 
modest than the average officer’s family. I 
felt, therefore, that any account of their 
lives would be an understatement, rather 
than an overstatement, of the case. 

Thirdly, they reminded me, in size, age, 
and viewpoint of the typical American 
family. 

About a year ago I found a family in Terre 
Haute, Ind., that most nearly approached 
the statistical average of all United States 
families in age, number of children, income 
($4,000 per year), and in all the other factors 
which the Government’s Census Bureau 
takes into consideration. With this typical 
family in mind, it was easier to make a valid 
comparison between life overseas and life at 
home. 

In some ways, it must be confessed, the 
Catheys are not typical of the service fami- 
lies I saw overseas. They don't gripe. They 
admit they are well off. And they approach 
life around them with a certain humility. 
They are trying to learn the language and to 
grasp something of the fascinating surround- 
ings in which they live. On days off, they 
take their children to see some of the mas- 
terpieces in what many people for centuries 
have considered the loveliest city in Europe. 
They are not convinced that everything is 
better back home. In short, they know 
they never had it so good, although they 
don’t have it any better than any of the 
other overseas families who complain about 
the weather, the lack of department stores, 
the noise, the high ceilings in the houses, or 
the fact that there are no bowling alleys 
like back home. 

Sergeant Cathey was drafted into the Army 
10 years ago, and has been happy to be in 
the service ever since. Prior to that time 
he was not doing so well. A chubby boy of 
Trish lineage from the small community of 
Woodhaven in the Borough of Queens on 
Long Island, N. Y., he left high school after 
3 years to take a job at $15 per week as 
mail boy in a Manhattan firm. That was 
in 1938. He worked up to $18 per week 
and then went to another firm. In 1941, he 
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took a clerk’s test for the civil service, and 
went to work for the Government at $1,200 
a year. By 1942, when he was drafted, he 
had pushed his way up to $1,440, or about 
$27.50 a week. This is the most he ever 
earned as a civilian. 

All during the war he worked in Army 
public relations in New York City. By 1946, 
when he shifted over to the Regular Army, 
he had put on weight and worked up to the 
rank of master sergeant. 

It was about this time that he had the 
good fortune to go on a blind date and 
meet Virginia, a girl from Yonkers, N. Y. 
who was working in a Manhattan office. 
Virginia is tall, slender, and red-haired. She 
is both friendly and sensible—what the Ital- 
ians call simpatica. Orphaned at an early 
age, she was brought up by an aunt and 
uncle in Yonkers, a small city near New 
York, in Westchester County. 

A year after they met, Jack and Virginia 
were married and began the roving life of a 
service family. In the 5 years they have 
been married, they have lived in New York, 
N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; and Florence, Italy. One of the big 
disadvantages of life in the services is that 
every few years you may be uprooted and 
transplanted to alien soil. So far, the Cath- 
eys have found the soil extremely agreeable, 
compared with their former lives. In Europe 
it amounts to “paydirt.” 

Last spring Jack got sent to Europe for 
a 3 years’ tour of duty. He was assigned 
to Florence, the headquarters of the Allied 
Air Forces’ southern command. Four months 
later the Government shipped over his wife 
and two children, followed by their furniture 
and household possessions. If they had had 
a car the services would have shipped that 
over too, free. So Sergeant Cathey bought 
a car in Europe (a British-made Standard). 
It was the first car he’d ever owned. 

Once in Florence, Jack looked around for 
a suitable place for his family to live. He 
found it in a 12-story apartment house just 
completed. I have seen the apartment, and 
it is as modern and luxurious as many on 
New York’s Park Avenue: a big living room, 
dining room, kitchen, master bedroom, 
smaller bedroom, nursery, two baths, a 
sunny balcony, and radiant heating in the 
floors. For this, the Catheys pay a total of 
$81 per month. This is an enormous sum 
for Italy, where a brigadier general in the 
Italian Army earns and lives on $200 a 
month, but the Catheys can afford it. 

When Virginia arrived, she had never had 
a servant in her whole life. In a way, she 
would have preferred doing her own work, 
but all the American families employed do- 
mestics. Virginia soon gave in. Besides, it 
helped reduce Italy’s high unemployment. 

Virginia hired a capable Italian maid-of- 
all-work for $20 a month, the standard wage. 
It is customary for servants in Italy to work 
7 full days a week (the Communists, inci- 
dentally, have recruited many cohorts from 
this class), doing the laundry, cooking, serv- 
ing, shopping, sewing, cleaning, and baby- 
sitting. But Virginia doesn’t like to rele- 
gate cooking, shopping, and looking after 
the children to others. She reserves these 
jobs for herself. She thinks, however, that 
she will now drop shopping. In many items, 
Italians can get better bargains in stores 
than she can find even at the PX. She 
was convinced of this when a beautiful 
bunch of 2 dozen carnations, which she was 
proud to have purchased for 65 cents, was 
duplicated by her maid the following week 
for one-third the price. 

One thing Virginia refuses to do is hire 
anyone but an English-speaking person 
when she needs a baby-sitter. On the occa- 
sions when the Catheys go to one of the 
attractive Florentine roof gardens or night 
clubs to dance, they employ an English girl, 
studying in Florence, to look after the chil- 
dren. The English girl is willing to do the 
job just for the privilege of being in the 
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Catheys’ lovely apartment, to be able to 
shampoo her hair and take a hot bath in 
one of the Catheys’ modern bathrooms, but 
they insist on paying her 1,500 lire ($1.50). 

But I did not learn these details about the 
Catheys until I had been in Florence some 
time. I was too busy being a tourist. 

Florence is a diverting city. It is also 
a mysterious one. No one knows exactly 
why this small Tuscan city, more than any 
other, created or nourished such titans as 
Dante, Michelangelo, Galileo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a host of others—men who lit 
up the world, after centuries of darkness, 
into a bright Renaissance. For 500 years 
the rich and discriminating have come from 
all over the world to look at its treasures, 
admire its proud, witty, and handsome peo- 
ple, and study its stately architecture. More 
than one pilgrim has found more dignity 
and beauty in a single doorway in Florence 
than in an entire city elsewhere. 

With so much to see, it was almost a week 
before I paid a visit to the American base. 
There I met and had lunch with Sergeant 
Cathey. 

The American base is more of a headquar- 
ters than a base, and is situated in a hotel 
on the outskirts of town. It has what Ser- 
geant Cathey described as a class B mess, 
In spite of the fact that I heard a lieutenant 
utter a disgusted “beefsteak again” after 
we sat down, I found nothing class B 
about the food. For 60 cents, we had a first 
course of macaroni with cheese sauce, fol- 
lowed by steak, French-fried potatoes, 
green salad, fresh fruit, coffee, rolls, and 
butter, all deliciously prepared. 

Sergeant Cathey generally goes home for 
his lunch, or st least immediately afterward, 
and so I drove with him to his apartment 
and met Virginia and the children. At that 
time their furniture had not yet arrived, and 
the Catheys were using the furniture which 
came with the apartment—modern, hand- 
made pieces of Italian design and workman- 
ship. Before I left Florence, their own fur- 
niture had arrived. The transformation, 
with American maple furniture, ruffied cur- 
tains at the windows, and their own books, 
radio, and knicknacks everywhere, was star- 
tling. It looked exactly like a home in Lev- 
ittown, Long Island which, in fact, was 
where they had once lived, 

During subsequent visits to the Catheys 
and during excursions with them to castles 
and other sights in the lovely landscape 
around France, I saw the family often. I 
liked Virginia’s enthusiasm for all she saw, 
and the way she entered everything in a 
notebook so she wouldn't forget it. 

One of the things which impressed her 
most, of course, was the voyage over. It was 
her first ocean trip, and to her it was an ex- 
pensive cruise which cost the Catheys noth- 
ing. They stopped at the colorful port of 
Casablanca in North Africa, where she took 
the children on a tour of the native casbah. 
Paul, a tow-headed youngster with freckles 
on his nose, had been largely educated on TV, 
with a prolonged course in Hopalong Cassidy. 
He knows exactly what masks on faces mean. 
When he saw the veiled Arab women of Casa- 
blanca, he shouted excitedly, “There are the 
bad ones that Hoppy’s been looking for.” 

As a matter of fact, Paul was more con- 
cerned with good and evil than a clergyman. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he turns out to be 
one. Looking through a guidebook one day, 
he separated all the people in the pictures 
for me. “These are the good ones; these the 
bad,” he said. I never learned exactly his 
standard of judgment. 

Although the American base runs a free 
school for dependents’ children, the Catheys 
decided to enter Paul in a private school. 
There he will learn to speak Italian, and 
the total cost is $8 per month. Teresa, only 
2, stays at home. She is the tomboy of the 
family. 

Virginia has been particularly impressed 
by the Italians’ love of children. “Why they 
like our kids, I don’t know,” she declared. 


“The Italian children seem much better be- 
haved.” Florence is a paradise for children. 
They are worshiped and spoiled there, and 
it is no accident that Pinoccio was written 
in the city. Children are irresistible to 
Florentines. 

Jack and Virginia had just started taking 
lessons in Italian before I met them. This 
decision was hastily reached after an in- 
cident which occurred in the store where 
Virginia buys her vegetables. One day, an 
ancient, strange-looking woman grabbed her 
by the arm and insisted on talking to her, 
The woman wouldn’t let Virginia go, rattling 
on in Italian with the greatest excitement. 
Virginia, whose knowledge of the language 
at that moment consisted merely of si (yes), 
kept saying si, si, si, to quiet the woman. 
Mrs. Cathey is a friendly girl, but she sensed 
trouble, and finally asked the proprietor, who 
spoke a little English, to explain what was 
going on. She learned that she had just 
hired the woman to work for her on a regular 
daily basis, and that the woman was going 
to show up the next morning at 8 o’clock. 
It took three Italians to convince the old 
lady that she had not been engaged. There 
was considerable frustration all around. 

Knowing even a little Italian can be fun, 
however, and Virginia has already put what 
she knows to use. 

Soon after her furniture arrived, she 
noticed a laborer polishing a piece of furni- 
ture in the courtyard behind her apartment 
house. She was struck by his feeling for 
his work. He rubbed the grain with tender- 
ness, as though he were making love to it, 
Virginia thought of the nicks and scratches 
on her newly arrived furniture and got out 
her dictionary. She engaged him on the 
spot. 

The next day he arrived with a few small 
pieces of cloth and a dirty bottle filled with 
some liquid. He rubbed and rubbed, from 
8 in the morning until 7 at night, and at 
the end of the first day Virginia thought he 
was finished. She had never seen her living- 
room furniture look so stunning, far better 
than the day she'd bought it. But at her 
suggestion that he was finished, he seemed 
upset. “Non è finito!” he cried. Virginia 
then mentioned payment, and he waved his 
hand. “Non é importante,” he said. 

This went on for 3 days. The man 
went through the whole house, even taking 
the beds apart, until every square inch of 
wood had a finish like satin. Not a nick 
or a scratch was to be seen. The final bill 
amounted to about 30 cents per hour, and 
when Virginia threw in a soft drink, the 
man was overwhelmed with gratitude. 

Virginia likes to entertain, and there is a 
great deal of this among the service families 
in Florence. Canasta and bridge are popular 
in the evening, and there is much sitting 
around just chatting about what they have 
seen and heard. Sometimes this works well 
and sometimes it doesn’t. One flier com- 
plained to me that when his wife and chil- 
dren first arrived, she was delighted with 
everything about her new life, especially the 
luxury of having servants. But after a few 
months of talking with the other wives at 
bridge and teas, and hearing their gripes, 
she began to complain like the rest of them. 
Personally, he liked the life fine. 

At the moment, there are only about 500 
service personnel, including wives and chil- 
dren, in Florence. This is a small base, by 
comparison. There are many more in Leg- 
horn and Naples. But essential facilities are 
available, even medical ones. An Air Force 
doctor is on duty 24 hours a day. Since the 
new hospital is not yet open, anyone requir- 
ing surgery must go to Leghorn, several hours 
away, or up to Wiesbaden, Germany. All ex- 
pectant mothers go to Wiesbaden, where 
they are urged to arrive 30 days before the 
baby is to be born. The service, of course, is 
free. Although the Armed Forces are not 
eompelled to provide free medical and dental 
service to all dependents (it is up to the 
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discretion of each base commander), in most 
cases it is provided. 

Florence has a PX, a commissary, a liquor 
store, a post office, and a good many other 
services, including a library of 3,000 books for 
its colony of 500. When I first met Sergeant 
Cathey he was working in the library, check- 
ing out books. Later on, he was transferred 
to the public information office, which now 
includes a lieutenant colonel, a captain, two 
sergeants, and a woman civilian worker 
(American). Cathey’s duties are partly cler- 
ical, stenographic, partly administrative. 

The set-up in Florence is extremely modest 
by comparison with other cities. Some 
American bases have elaborate facilities— 
permanent schools, hospitals, churches, 
houses, movies, and complete transportation 
systems. The PX in Paris, for example, is as 
large a department store as one finds in a 
medium-size American city. The only differ- 
ence is that the Army one is full of fantastic 
bargains, made possible by the fact that all 
overhead—wages, rent, light, heating, etc.— 
is paid for by the Government, or, more 
specifically, by the United States taxpayers. 
There is no need to make a profit in the sery- 
ices. Clothes, shoes, jewelry, cameras, 
watches, perfumes, liquors, cigarettes, leather 
goods, food—all of these things are carried at 
big discounts by the major PX’s for all service 
personnel, their dependents, and even, in 
actuality, for the visitors of dependents. 

In Florence, some things are not available, 
but basic items are. Milk, for example, costs 
Virginia 10 cents a quart, butter 48 cents a 
pound. The Armed Forces are not satisfied 
with local milk, and so a special trainload is 
shipped down from Denmark twice weekly. 
This, of course, is all part of this year's 
American military budget. 

To mention a few items I noticed avail- 
able to overseas families: haircuts (40 cents); 
cigarettes (10 cents); the finest rye whisky 
($2); imported gin ($1.30); the best Scotch 
($3.15). In Italy, service personnel are given 
coupons which enable them to buy gasoline 
for their cars at about one-third the price 
which the Italians pay. The latest movies, 
distributed by the Armed Forces motion- 
picture service, cost 20 cents. In some places 
they are free. 

What sort of money does Sergeant Cathey 
earn to buy these goods and services? 

When I asked him this, he grinned and 
said, “You’re going to be surprised.” 

I was. 

In cash, Sergeant Cathey receives close to 
$140 per week, almost twice as much as the 
average American family at home, and about 
10 times what the average Italian gets. His 
real income is much more than this. 

On a monthly basis, Cathey receives a base 
pay of $236. To this is added a clothing al- 
lowance of $6, a family allowance of $96.90 
(generally considered for rent), a station al- 
lowance of approximately $204, and an ad- 
ditional stipend of $22.50 for being overseas, 
It all adds up to $565.40 each month, 

It must be remembered that the station al- 
lowance (usually used for food, servants, and 
general living expenses), which in Cathey’s 
case amounts to $6.80 per day, varies in dif- 
ferent countries. Where the base facilities 
are very elaborate, the allowance is lower. 
Where facilities are sketchy, the allowance is 
higher. In France it is higher; in some coun- 
tries lower. But since it is the intent of the 
Armed Forces to achieve an equitable liv- 
ing standard in all areas, the Cathey’s must 
be considered average. And of course the 
Catheys are in the lower brackets, being en- 
listed personnel, 

Most service personnel will agree that the 
most immediate and attractive financial ad- 
vantage to being overseas is that, although 
many of the goods and services received are 
made possible by the United States tax- 
payer, GI families are not called upon to 
bear the same proportion of the tax load 
which the rest of the citizenry bears. 

The typical American family in Terre 
Haute, for example, reports its entire income 
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of $4,000 for tax purposes, and then takes 
what is left for rent, food, clothing, insurance, 
doctors’ bills, education, and all the other 
expenses of living. This is not true of the 
typical overseas family. Sergeant Cathey, 
like the others, pays an income tax only on 
his base pay of $236 per month. Approxi- 
mately $330 of his monthly income (almost 
the entire income of the Terre Haute family) 
is in reality a kind of tax-free expense ac- 
count. 

The result is that Cathey’s income-tax bill 
is only $7.60 a month, or $91.20 a year. Be- 
cause of this, his actual income is far higher 
than his almost $7,000 a year would indicate. 

But although these advantages of tax 
gifts, 30-day paid vacations, big discounts on 
goods and services, and free insurance and 
medical care far outweigh such disadvan- 
tages as having to pull up stakes and move 
every 2 or 3 years, there is one outstanding 
benefit which, over the long haul, makes all 
others seem small. 

In exactly 10 years, when Sergeant Cathey 
is 41, he can leave the services with an esti- 
mated pension of $150 or $160 a month. 
Whatever he elects to do then, he will have 
this solid base on which to build the rest 
of hisincome. This is made possible because 
enlisted men, including draftees who elect 
to remain in the service, are eligible to retire 
after 20 years’ service at half their base pay. 

The Government, in other words, has built 
up the equivalent of a nest egg of approxi- 
mately $30,000 for each and every Cathey in 
the regular armed forces. This sum is, for 
Cathey’s purpose, invested far more soundly 
than most people could hope to invest it. 
It is guaranteed by the United States tax- 
payer—in other words, by the family in Terre 
Haute as well as by typical families living 
everywhere, including yours and mine. 

It is certainly a sum which the average 
American family, earning $4,000 a year, would 
find it hard to save up during a 20-year 
period. 

I meditated on the lot of the overseas 
families all the way back to the United 
States, and it was inevitable that I should 
think of the words of my old friend, Dr, 
Hoosier, by now undoubtedly a grumbling 
taxpayer in his native State: : 

“Never beforehavesomany * * + 
it so good.” 


had 


Declaration of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 22 the Ukrainians throughout 
the world observed the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic. 
The American Ukrainians joined their 
brethren in the observance of this his- 
torical day. In many States and cities 
throughout the country the day was pro- 
claimed as Ukrainian Day to express the 
sympathies of the American people for 
the Ukrainian nation in its struggle for 
genuine freedom. 

The American Ukrainians of Maryland 
commemorated the anniversary with a 
mass rally held in Baltimore. At that 


rally they pledged their firm stand to 
the principles of the free democratic 
world and reassured the enslaved nations 
that we consider them our trusted ally 
in the struggle against the common ene- 
my and in their determined fight against 
Russian enslavement. Further, they 
called upon the United States Govern- 
ment and all the free nations of the 
world to aid the Ukrainian nation in 
freeing itself from Communist tyranny 
and in reestablishing in Ukraine a 
government chosen by the will of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following copy of the declaration adopt- 
ed at the rally: 


Americans of Ukrainian descent assembled 
at the Ukrainian rally in the number of 500, 
which was held on January 22, 1953, in Balti- 
more, Md., to commemorate the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of Ukraine and the establishment of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, issued the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

“In Kiev on January 22, 1918, the Ukrain- 
fan Central Rada (Council) promulgated the 
fourth universal and thereby brought about 
the rebirth of Ukrainian independence and 
established the Ukrainian National Republic. 

“The thirty-fifth anniversary of this im- 
portant event in the life of the Ukrainian 
Nation is being celebrated by Ukrainians 
throughout the free world. 

“Ukraine today is a country occupied by 
Russian Communist armed forces which in- 
stalled a puppet government against the will 
of the Ukrainian people. The Communist 
system with its collective economy has 
brought about the ruin of Ukrainian peas- 
ants and bureaucratic character of the Com- 
munist production and the unheard of ex- 
ploitation of labor has turned Ukrainian 
workers into slaves of Communist oligarchy. 

“The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own independent government, have been de- 
prived of those freedoms now enjoyed by the 
citizens of the free world. 

“We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, 
those of us who arrived here many years ago, 
those of us who were born here, and those 
who arrived only recently, having fied 
our native land to escape the terror of Com- 
munist domination commemorate this day 
of Ukrainian independence, this great an- 
niversary of the Ukrainian people. 

“We who are of Ukrainian descent and are 
cognizant of the desires of the Ukrainian 
people speak today to the honorable repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government 
and to the freedom-loving people of this 
country, and do aver that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple are striving for their independence, for 
their right to freedom, for their right to a 
democratic Ukrainian Government, for such 
a government as was established during the 
revolution by the act of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence in 1918, 

“We emphasize that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple have been fighting since 1918 for their 
freedom from Moscow Communist domina- 
tion. This fight has taken many forms, 
among them armed resistance, and has not 
waned until this day. 

“We, Americans of Ukrainian descent as- 
sembled today at the Ukrainian rally for the 
commemoration of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appeal to the United States Gov- 
ernment and to all the free nations of the 
world assembled in the United Nations to 
aid the Ukrainian nation in freeing itself 
from Communist tyranny and in reestab- 
lishing in Ukraine a government by the will 
of the Ukrainian people.” 
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Medical and Hospital Care for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


, OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Catholic War Veterans, 
New Jersey State Department, regarding 
the reduction of hospitalization and 
medical services of our Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

I cannot but feel, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a subject which should be very 
near to our hearts. Everything that 
touches our veterans touches us. I think 
we would do well to give this resolution 
of the Catholic War Veterans, New 
Jersey State Department, our most ear- 
nest and prayerful consideration. We 
cannot, Mr. Speaker, afford to let those 
who have given all they had for country 
and universal freedom lack anything 
needed for their proper care. This is no 
selfish appeal for aid to our veterans; in- 
sertions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
clearly indicate the same problem has 
arisen in a number of other States. 
There is no problem of race, color, creed, 
or religion involved here—only Ameri- 
canism. 

As a veteran, myself, I submit the reso- 
lution passed by the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, New Jersey State Department, for 
your consideration. Let us hope we will 
not let them down; I know they have not 
let us down, 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Eighty-second Congress has 
greatly reduced the appropriations allotted to 
the Veterans’ Administration for hospital 
care and medical services; and 

Whereas there is an ever present list for 
admission to the various veterans’ hospitals 
especially for neuropsychiatric care, as a re- 
sult of which Lyons Hospital was forced to 
reduce its capacity by 116 beds; and 

Whereas the extension of entitlement for 
hospital and medical services to veterans of 
the Korean emergency has increased the 
demand for said hospitalization and medical 
care; and 

Whereas the East Orange General Medical 
and Surgical Hospital of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which was previously opened 
and dedicated October 12, 1952, shall not be 
able to attain full capacity unless the neces- 
sary appropriations are allotted to it; and 

Whereas the said reduction will bring 
about a general lessening of funds for beds 
in private hospitals and will seriously im- 
pair out-patient’s medical and dental treat- 
ment and services connected with disabili- 
ties, and will generally disrupt a well-de- 
veloped program covering the services: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans, 
New Jersey State Department, in regular 
meeting held in Newark, N. J., December 17, 
1952, do feel a grave concern for the pres- 
ervation of the present hospital and medical 
program of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, because of the lack of ade- 
quate appropriations for its operation and 
maintenance thereof, and does further re- 
quest that the President of the United States 
and the Congress consider the immediate 
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appropriations of adequate funds to con- 
tinue the hospital and medical programs 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to protect all veterans who gave so 
much for their country; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be officially dispatched to the President of 
the United States, the United States Sena- 
tors, and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey, and 
to the national department of the Catholic 
War Veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be authorized for release to the newspapers 
of this State. 


The Culture of the Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article by Prof. 
E. Merrill Root, of Earlham College, Ind., 
and published in Human Events. 

This article is entitled “The Culture of 
the Left.” It brings out the fact that 
communism in the United States is not 
Russia, and that we may well defeat 
Russia and yet be overcome by com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have long 
suspected that communism is an idea, 
which its followers look upon as a reli- 
gion, It will only be overcome by a 
greater idea and a mightier religion. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

Frank Harris once wrote, “Nations, like 
fish, go rotten first at the head.” In the 
crucial hour wherein we live, when the des- 
tiny of man and the existence of the Repub- 
lic are in peril, let us ponder this thought: 
Decay begins first in the head. 

That is why communism, functioning 
merely on the outer plane of economics and 
politics, is relatively innocuous as compared 
with communism spreading spiritual nihil- 
ism through the senses and the soul by the 
culture of the left. Klaus Fuchs giving the 
secrets of the atom bomb to the enemy is 
not so lethal as one first-rate artist infecting 
the unsuspecting American people with 
cynicism, despair, negation, and the virus of 
death. 

Our greatest danger lies in the fields of 
education, journalism, art, music, litera- 
ture—in the stealthy yet steady invasion 
(through all these) by a secret and subtle 
destroyer. There are still brave men who 
would rise up with rifles against an open 
invader, or who would rise up with yotes 
against a demagog of the political left, But 
even they are confused and corroded, day 
after day, by a constant esthetic destruc- 
tion of spiritual morale—by a perpetual drip, 
drip, drip from the faucets of acidulous 
propaganda. They read smart magazines 
that eat away the foundations of their faith; 
they join book clubs that specialize in tomes 
toxic with nihilism; they see plays that de- 
grade their minds with crafty double talk. 
Most Americans do not realize—as Commu- 
nists do—that ours is a total war, fought 
with every word we say (or listen to), every 
note of music that strengthens the soul with 
Beethoven or every picture that disinte- 
grates the mind with Dali, every poet who 


destroys our will to live by the lie that the 
world ends not with a bang but a whimper. 

What use is it to cram our arsenals with 
guns, to clutter our hangars with jet fighters, 
if we open our minds to a spiritual attack? 
We prepare to defend ourselves in a physical 
war which communism hopes never to have 
to fight, while we disarm ourselves intel- 
lectually, opening the spiritual doors to the 
smiler with the knife, who destroys our be- 
lief in ourselves, our faith in values, and 
our will even to be. We post guards with 
rifles at the outer walls, and then sit down 
with invited enemies in tuxedoes who joke 
with us as they pour cyanide into our wine. 

What goes on in the culture of the left, 
day in, day out, to make us (as Elizabeth 
Bentley said her education made her) “push- 
overs for communism?” A while ago there 
was a hullabaloo in Ohio over a group of 
singers known as the Weavers. A protest, 
spearheaded by that splendid fighter, Roger 
Sherwood, of Middletown, Ohio, opposed and 
exposed them, and stopped their appearance 
at the Ohio State Fair. There was the usual 
stupid uproar not only among liberals (whose 
conflict with communism is always a lovers’ 
quarrel), but even among naively ignorant 
conservatives. It was (they said) a witch 
hunt against innocent artists. 

The truth is now known to all but the 
resolute fools who stop their ears with the 
wax of prejudice: The innocent artists, for 
example, fashioned the catchiest of tunes 
for the catchiest of words, and sold the rec- 
ords thus made as pure art. But one of 
these pure-art records relates, most fas- 
cinatingly, how the miners’ children peak 
and pine and die in shabby ways—while the 
banks are made of marble and the bankers’ 
children are fat and fine, It then prophecies 
the day when you and I shall arise to expro- 
priate the expropriators and live ourselves 
in marble halls. Hatred, greed, violence, ex- 
plosive jealousy, ignorant destruction, are 
sugar-coated with art and fed to the Ameri- 
can people. And this sort of thing goes on, 
day come white and night come black, all 
over America. This is the cold war that is 
always hot. ‘ 

Therefore, it is necessary to clarify the 
mind and fortify the soul of America against 
the prevalent, disguised, largely triumphant, 
culture of the left. It is not, as yet, a fully 
Communist culture—but it is a culture of 
negation, despair, mockery, nihilism, a cul- 
ture full of the virus of spiritual polio. If 
it succeeds, we shall have no faith to oppose 
and no will to fight the physical tanks and 
battalions of communism that will, therefore, 
consolidate a bloodless war. Our defeat will 
come from our dead souls, our murdered 
souls; or our victory will come from our brave 
souls that live. i 

Spiritual mobilization will save the ram- 
parts we watch only when a majority of 
Americans begin to chant Walt Whitman 
and to quote Robert Frost, or when they 
say with Thoreau: “There is more day to 
dawn. The sun is but a morning star.” 

Let us analyze the culture of the left. 
There are the brainy boys in poetry. Often, 
they simply destroy all tradition and con- 
tinuity of culture; they corrode clear ex- 
pression and splinter noble reason into the 
nonsense gibberish of the cult of unintelli- 
gibility; they sap the will to live by hypnotiz- 
ing us with black magic into the belief that 
we are only the hollow men, the stuffed men, 
leaning together. They have a tremendous 
power of infection in all intellectual, and 
especially in all academic, circles, 

Sometimes they directly attack our 
American foundations. Such is the darling 
of Harvard, Archibald MacLeish, who in 
his bleak verse stands America on her head, 
In his latest volume, Collected Poems, he 
uses a long play-poem (The Trojan Horse) 
to invert the noble classic symbol into its 
silly and lethal opposite, Instead of seeing 
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the horse as it was and is, a trick to destroy 
our truth, a secret treachery, he sees it as 
a gesture of conservative Trojans to make 
official patriots out of their fellows, to sweat 
out public love by law, to make Trojans 
fear each other. Evidently, in Troy, Mr. 
MacLeish would have gagged Cassandra and 
ogled the Greeks. 

And in The Black Day he looses his venom 
upon the country where informers thrive 
(America?)—which must mean that he at- 
tacks Whittaker Chambers (as he would 
have attacked the Saul who became Paul), 
or Elizabeth Bentley and Bella Dodd. On 
the other hand, he praises the at best 
misled and at worst misminded Laurence 
Duggan, as a pure heart, sweet spirit, who 
was humble, loyal, true. It is an odd hell 
into which today's poets try to lead us; one 
should. remember that the incomparably 
greater Dante pictured an incomparably 
truer hell, at the bottom of whose cycles 
traitors lie forever in ice, their crystal 
fetters of zero. 

Then there are the nihilists of prose. 
Usually they are the realists ignorant of 
reality, the naturalists who know only a 
subnature. They project a world of the 
naked and the dead, that knows little of 
the here because it knows nothing of 
eternity. Its peculiar trick is to destroy 
truth by exposing man as a mere amoeba 
of the spirit, and then to pour acid on him 
to make him squirm out agonized pseu- 
dopodia. The result is a caricature of the 
cosmos. Yet it is so conventional a cliché 
that—under its shadow—an ignorant young 
novelist wrote a letter to the New York Times 
to state solemnly that nobody today can 
find joy anymore anywhere in the world. 
So the new aesthetic Puritans, the new 
Jonathan Edwardses of prose, see hell paved 
with the skulls of humanity. 

Death of a Salesman is the most success- 
ful time bomb of this sort yet planted under 
America. Thousands see it, applaud it, even 
as they might enjoy oysters dredged out of 
contaminated waters; but few of them read 
what it says or understand what it means. 
Are Americans as stupid as Communists 
think they are—acquiescing in their own 
death, even paying for a seat at their own 
funeral? For here Miller deliberately mocks 
greatness and pares down heroism by the 
maudlin line: “A small man can be just as 
exhausted as a great man.” 

To be sure, a greyhound chasing a me- 
chanical rabbit can be just as exhausted as 
Beethoven after composing the Eroica or as 
Christ in Gethsemane—but the whole mean- 
ing of human life lies in observing the dif- 
ference in the cause and quality of that 
exhaustion. And from the petty level of 
sneering at American advertising, at manu- 
facturers (who design things to wear out 
just as the last time payment is completed), 
at businessmen (who all lust to kick an 
old employee in the teeth), up to the level 
of mocking at the worst American ideal as 
if it were the best American ideal, our life 
as a whole is reduced to a mindless, mean- 
ingless dreary-go-round. 

The play, of course, belongs to the cul- 
ture of the left. And the critics of the left 
have sold it deliberately to many who ought 
to know better—because the left sees all of 
America in the pathetic, drab, shambling 
Willie Loman, wishes to see America also 
commit suicide, and wants to be the smug 
mortician who supervises the embalming and 
burial of the hated corpse. 

Fortunately, many Americans already love 
and seek the life-sustaining culture of the 
right. They love South Pacific and Okla- 
homa; they know the greatness of Robert 
Nathan’s Portrait of Jennie; they sustain 
their souls with the earth-tanged, resilient, 
life-rich poetry of Robert Frost; they acclaim 
the brave power of Taylor Caldwell. But 
beyond such natural turning toward the 
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inner sun of truth and life, what shall we 
do to be saved? 

First, let us all read what we read and 
understand that artists mean what they 
mean. Then, having candidly seen what the 
artist says, accept whatever by “steady 
faith * * * withholds the time straying 
toward infidelity” (as Walt Whitman says), 
and “dismiss whatever insults your own 
soul.” Drop your subscriptions to smart 
magazines; resign from book clubs that 
publicize nihilism; let the pages of every 
book that makes for death moulder unread 
in library or bookstore. 

Second, let the great papers and periodicals 
of the right stop their stupid practices of 
anticommunism on the editorial page and 
procommunism on the literary page. Let 
them scrutinize their reviewers, and employ 
only those who can recognize communism 
and the left anywhere, and not just in uni- 
form with the red star on the cap. America 
will be destroyed, if she is destroyed, not 
by political propagandists, but by ignorant 
book reviewers and unsophisticated sophis- 
ticates of culture, 

And, third, yet perhaps first and also last, 
let Americans realize that if much of litera- 
ture today is an aesthetic disease, it is our 
fault: we can always refuse to buy bad 
books, and can make it profitable for writers 
to write, and publishers to publish, good 
books, 


Fertilizer and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years the farmers in the mid- 
South area have increased their use of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer. They are 
aware of the fact that the use of plant 
foods appreciably increases the yield, 
particularly in the production of cotton 
and other row crops. The Department 
of Agriculture has urged the increased 
use of fertilizer for the production of 
crops needed in the defense program. 
Some 3 years ago commercial fertilizers 
were not used extensively in our area. 
Our farmers were encouraged by the 
Department of Agriculture to use fer- 
tilizer in order to increase yields and 
attain the goals required for defense. 
Since the farmers have seen the results 
the demand has increased, which is being 
met by the establishment of new plants 
and expansion of existing facilities. 

With cotton selling at around 40 cents 
per pound the early part of the harvest 
season of 1952, our farmers had a difficult 
time in paying their obligations. Many 
of them are resorting now to the use of 
disaster loans in order to continue their 
farming operations. This situation was 
due to the drought of long duration dur- 
ing the 1952 crop season. Cotton is sell- 
ing at this time at around 33 cents per 
pound instead of 40 cents. Our farmers 
will be unable to pay the exorbitantly 
excessive price of $100 to $110 a ton for 
ammonium nitrate during the current 
1953 crop year. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority manufactures ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer for distribution in a limited 


area, largely to cooperatives, at a price 
of $68 per ton. The TVA distributes its 
products through chosen outlets. Some 
of these distributors heve goodly stocks 
on hand but can only sell the fertilizer 
to those having a pasture permit. These 
distributors have large sums of money 
invested in inventory stocks and cannot 
sell to the row crop farmers who are 
producing the food and fiber crops who 
do not have the required pasture permit. 
There could be no plausible reason why 
TVA should confine its sales of plant 
food to pasture usages only. It is as es- 
sential to the well-being of the nation to 
grow row crops as it is to overdo pasture 
land and cattle raising. Production of 
commodities on row crop farming is just 
as necessary to the economy as is cattle 
raising or some other phase of agricul- 
ture. The TVA is supported by tax- 
payers, and the distribution of its prod- 
ucts should not be limited to any one 
segment of our farm population and a 
few selected individuals who are manu- 
facturers of fertilizer. The experiments 
and educational program which is being 
conducted by TVA should not be con- 
fined to an immediate territory or area. 
The outlets now used by TVA are fur- 
nished with several thousand tons of 
ammonium nitrate and triple super. 
This is quite a large quantity of mate- 
rials to be used on strictly an experi- 
mental or educational program. 

Another aspect of the fertilizer prob- 
lem is the question of labeling. Certain 
mixed fertilizer that is bought by the 
farmer is labeled 12-12-12. This ferti- 
lizer contains 12 units of nitrogen, 12 
units of potash, and 12 units of phos- 
phate. The type of nitrogen going into 
this product is not specified. This nitro- 
gen could be derived from ammonium 
nitrate or from sulfate of ammonium 
or from some other form of synthetic 
nitrogen; or it could be nitrogen con- 
tained in natural Chilean nitrate of soda. 
There is quite a difference in the chem- 
ical actions in these various types of 
nitrogen. 

This whole matter of supply, demand, 
labeling, and excessive cost of fertilizer 
to the farmer in addition to the matter of 
TVA fertilizer policies should be fully and 
carefully probed by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 


Dorothy Thompson on the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a column written 
by the splendid liberal columnist, truly 
deserving the title “Citizen of the 
World,” Miss Dorothy Thompson: 

It is too bad that late in a campaign accu- 
sations should be made in connection with 
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an issue too complicated for most citizens to 
have grasped. 

Thus, in his attack on General Eisenhowes 
for “accepting the practices that identify the 
so-called master race,” the President was 
referring to supporters of the McCarran im- 
migration bill and the Displaced Persons 
Act, and what he called their anti-Catholic, 
anti-Jewish, provisions. The impression 
many people received is that immigration as 
governed by these laws is directed against 
these groups, as part of a Fascist tendency. 
This is not remotely true. 

Few bills have ever been more thoroughly 
and bitterly debated in Congress and out. 
Few have been so often amended. Every 
public and private agency working on immi- 
gration problems, and representatives of 
scores of national groups were heard. On 
the displaced-persons bill a special public 
commission was finally created, its three 
members being a Protestant, a Catholic, and 
a Jew, and a large part of its recommenda- 
tions were accepted. “Contradictory views, 
different objectives, conflicting appraisals, 
selfish and unselfish interests—all of these 
* © © coalesced in a national viewpoint,” 
says this commission in its 376-page report. 

No immigration bill will ever satisfy every- 
body. But the McCarran-Walter bill, enacted 
after 3 years of intensive investigation, as a 
substitute for a hodgepodge of previous 
enactments, after thousands of hours of 
tedious work, with all sorts of experts and 
hearings from scores of organizations, was 
rejected in toto only by two public groups, 
one of which had been cited by the Attorney 
General as Communist. 

It retains the national quota system, but 
somewhat liberalizes it and, under it, no 
alien whatever may be rejected because of 
race or religion alone. The Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, which its opponents support, 
would never pass any American Congress, 
Democratic or Republican, and the President 
knows it. 

The notion that the quota system mill- 
tates against Catholics and Jews is not sta- 
tistically supportable. Between 1920 and 
1950, 5,670,679 immigrants entered the 
United States. The largest number were 
from Canada (1,204,760) and Latin America 
(1,026,797). Many Canadians are Catholic; 
practically all Latin Americans are. 

From European countries the largest im- 
migration was in this order: Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden, France. Four of these are 
Catholic countries, and none of the others is 
wholly, some not even predominantly, Prot- 
estant. If the figures are broken down, we 
find that Catholic and non-Protestant coun- 
tries (Greek Orthodox, etc.) contributed al- 
most exactly 50 percent of immigration in 
the last 30 years. 

Jews immigrated on all quotas, not classed 
as a separate nation. Even before the ter- 
rible massacre of their members in Europe, 
they numbered some 17,000,000 in the 
world—less than the population of Yugo- 
slavia. But taken as a separate group, they 
contributed (according to the Jewish year 
book) more immigrants than any other sin- 
gle national group, since it is certain that in 
the late 1930’s a large part of the German 
quota (the largest) was taken up by refugees. 

In no year were the Jews less than 3.3 per- 
cent of all immigrants; and after 1933 they 
rose from constituting 10.28 percent of all 
immigrants to 52.3 percent in 1939; 52.20 
percent in 1940; 45 percent in 1941; 36 per- 
cent in 1942. Half of all the world’s Jews 
now live in the United States and Canada, 
the latter number relatively small. There is, 
therefore, not the slightest substance for the 
charge that the national quota system has 
had anti-Semitic applications. 

And those who want to find a substitute 
system are in for more headaches than they 
dream of, 
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Eugene Ely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


-Mr: GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report by 
the Department of the Navy in recog- 
nition of the achievements of Eugene 
Ely, of the State of Iowa, who first flew 
an airplane to a landing on an impro- 
vised platform aboard a battleship. 
From this action were developed the jet 
planes of today, which are capable of 
taking off at 600 miles per hour. In 
recognition of Mr. Ely’s achievements, 
the Navy Department has issued this 
report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forty-two years ago, on January 18, 1911, 
Eugene Ely successfully flew a Curtiss bi- 
plane to an improvised platform aboard the 
battleship U. S. S. Pennsylvania anchored in 
San Francisco Bay. His landing was the 
first ever made on a ship. 

After spending 1 hour aboard the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ely took off and flew back to his 
hangar near San Francisco, He thus com- 
pleted the first shipboard landing and take- 
off from which has eyolved the present 600 
miles per hour precision carrier jet opera- 
tions of today. 

Mr. Ely, holder of aviator’s license No. 17, 
met his death in a plane he was piloting at 
Macon, Ga., on October 19, 1911. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross post- 
humously in 1933 for his pioneer aviation 
efforts. 

The following baekground information 
concerns Mr. Ely; the platform which the 
landing was made; the plane; and the flight. 


MR. ELY, PIONEER AVIATOR 


Born Davenport, Iowa, October 21, 1886. 
Education: Iowa State University (grad- 
uated). 

He first came into international promi- 
nence October 9, 1910, by attempting to fly 
from Chicago to New York. His next famous 
flight was from the deck of the cruiser 
Birmingham in Hampton Roads on November 
14, 1910. 

THE PLATFORM 
(From report of commanding officer, U. S. S, 

Pennsylvania, as reproduced in Naval Insti- 

tute Proceedings, March 1911, pp. 191-194) 

A special platform had previously been 
erected on board at the Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. This platform, somewhat 
modified from the one used by Mr. Ely in 
his flight from the U. S. S. Birmingham at 
Hampton Roads, Va., was 119 feet 4 inches 
in length, 31 feet 6 inches in width in the 
clear, extending from the stern to the bridge- 
deck over the quarterdeck and after 8-inch 
turret, the forward end being 5 feet higher 
than the after end, and with a fan-tail of 
same width and 14 feet 3 inches in length 
sloping at an angle of about 30 degrees, over 
the stern. At the sides were fitted guard rails 
of 2 x 12-inch planking, and guide rails of 
2x 4-inch scantling, 12 feet apart, extended 
throughout its length, These guide rails 
served a useful purpose in holding the lines 
connecting the sand bags at a proper height 
from the platform. As fitted at the navy 
yard, the platform bore at its forward end a 
canvas screen extending from the platform to 
the temporary searchlight platform on the 


mainmast underneath the lower top, intend- 
ed to catch the aviator and his machine 
should all other means fail, and, 10 feet from 
its forward end a 2 x 12-inch plank extended 
across the face of the platform. Abaft the 
solid plank stop and spaced about 6 feet apart 
were fitted two canvas screens about 20 
inches in height. These, together with the 
slight slope of the platform were the only 
means provided in the original construction 
to check or stop the flight of the machine. It 
was very evident that something more was 
needed and after several consultations with 
Messrs. Curtiss and Ely, it was finally de- 
cided to adopt a system of sand bags such 
as had been successfully used to check au- 
tomobiles at racing meets, Accordingly, 22 
pairs of bags were placed on the platform, 
each bag containing 50 pounds of, and, ac- 
curately weighted to insure uniformity of ac- 
tion, so as not to slue the machine, each pair 
being connected by a 21-thread line hauled 
taut across the face of the platform over the 
guide rails. These bags, spaced about 3 feet 
apart, covered about 75 feet of the length 
of the platform. On either side of the plat- 
form, awnings were spread, extending to 
the life-boat davits, to catch the aviator 
should he be thrown over the edge of the 
platform. 
THE PLANE 


The flying machine, a Curtiss biplane, had 
been fitted with a central skid, its lower face 
about 5 inches above the plane of the wheels 
on which the biplane stood when at rest, 
to which were attached three pairs of flat 
steel hooks intended to catch the lines con- 
necting the sandbags. These hooks, though 
simple in design, were extremely ingenious. 
When in position, their points, which were 
about 4 inches in length and with 4-inch 
opening, Iay in a horizontal plane parallel 
with the face of the skid and further pre- 
caution was taken to round the extreme 
points so that they might not catch in the 
cracks of the platform. Their shanks were 
about 16 inches in length, and they were se- 
cured in pairs, one on either side of the skid, 
by a through bolt about 5 inches from the 
forward end of the shank. So fitted they 
hung down to the rear and projecting about 
4 inches below the lower face of the skid, 
further depression being prevented by a wire 
loop and the hooks made positive in action 
by a spiral spring at the forward end of the 
shank so that they might give upon hitting 
any undue obstruction such as might be en- 
countered upon rising from the ground and 
would immediately automatically regain 
their proper position. The machine was fur- 
ther fitted with two metal air tanks, one on 
either side and with a hydroplane forward 
for use in case, through accident, the landing 
was made in the water. There were no other 
special fittings, and the machine landed on 
its rubber-tired wheels, as upon ordinary 
occasions. Ely, himself, wore a life pre- 
server about his shoulders improvised from 
the inner tube of a bicycle tire. 

[From U. S. Air Services January 1945, p. 40] 

The airplane selected for this flight was 
the newest design of Curtiss pusher. It 
marked a consigerable improvement over the 
one used at Hampton Roads 2 months previ- 
ously in that the wings were now covered 
both top and bottom with fabric. The long 
nose biplane elevator had been shortened 
and made a single surface and tail elevators 
were fitted as well. The ailerons were moved 
to the rear struts. The hooks to engage the 
arresting lines were attached between the 
two rear wheels of the tricycle undercarriage. 

A splash board was fitted to the front of 
the undercarriage. It was hoped that if a 
water landing became necessary it would 
reduce the tendency to go up on the nose. 
The gross weight of this airplane was about 
1,000 pounds. The span of the airplane was 
increased by inserting additional short bays 
in the wings, thereby increasing the wing 
area appreciably and reducing takeoff and 
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landing speed as well. Emergency flota- 
tion was provided with two “cans” under 
the lower wing having conical ends, Ely 
wore a couple of inflated bicycle tire inner 
tubes around his shoulders and body and 
a well-padded football helmet, 


THE FLIGHT 


The flight from the aviation field at Tan- 
foran, 10 miles distant in an air line, was 
made at.a speed of about 60 miles per hour, 
as determined by the time of flight, and at 
an elevation of about 1,500 feet. At an 
elevation of about 100° feet, the plane 
headed directly for the. ship after complet- 
ing the turn at about 500 yards on our 
starboard quarter. When about 75 yards 
astern, it straightened up and came on 
board at a speed of about 40 miles an hour, 
landing on the center line, missing the first 
11 lines attached to the sand bags—but 
catching the next 11, and stopped within 
30 feet with 50 feet to spare, nothing dam- 
aged in the least, not a bolt or brace started, 
and Ely the coolest man on board. The 
sand bags worked perfectly, stopping the 
machine, weighing, with the aviator, about 
1,000 pounds, with a speed of 40 miles an 
hour, within 30 feet, and, as Ely stated, with 
no perceptible jar. Six pairs of bags did 
the work, being hauled in over the guide 
rails close to the machine, the’ other five 
pairs being only slightly disturbed. The bags 
were caught, four on the first set. of hooks, 
three on the second, and four on the third 
set. 


Radio Program Outlines Need for 
Congressional Pay Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable public discussion 
of the need for adjustment of congres- 
sional salaries to conform with the in- 
creased cost of living. 

A recent radio interview by two dis- 
interested people, transcripts of which 
will be available to Members through the 
House and Senate Recording Facility, 
was reported on in the following article 
from the January 24, 1953, issue of the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in this 
subject, permission is hereby requested 
for publication of this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: x 
Rapio TatK To STUDY LAWMAKERS’ SALARIES 

Two guest speakers will contend that the 
increase in the cost of living entitles Mem= 
bers of Congress to salaries of at least 
$20,000 a year, instead of $12,500, on Star 
columnist Joseph Young’s Federal Spotlight 
broadcast, from 6:15 to 6:30 o’clock tonight 
on radio station WMAL. 

Guests on the broadcast will be Paul O. 
Peters, finance research authority, and Hal 
J. Miller, editor of the Government Stand- 
ard, national publication of the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr, Peters says Members of the Senate and 
House have less take-home pay today, with 
present tax deductions, than they did when 
congressional salaries were $7,500 yearly. He 
points out that the entire cost of the legis- 
lative branch, including the Library of Con- 
gress and the Government Printing Office, 
is only one-tenth of 1 percent of the cost of 
government and that an increase to $20,000 
would cost each citizen only 25 cents a year, 
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Mr. Miller says Members of Congress earn 
less than literally hundreds of top people in 
the executive and judicial branches and the 
Armed Forces. Both speakers contend a con- 
gressional pay raise is long overdue and 
would result in. better legislative work. 


Free China Needs Moral Support Most 
of All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the world 
faces a crisis today in the fight against 
Communist aggression because Ameri- 
cans were fooled into selling out our 
friends in China and imagining we could 
make allies out of those who were plan- 
ning conquest of our country and dom- 
ination of the world. America accepted 
this false philosophy in the face of re- 
peated warnings from those who had 
had first-hand experience with the Chi- 
nese Communists and who understood 
their plans. Recently I received a perti- 
nent letter from a devoted missionary 
who lived many years in the interior 
of China and tried her best to cooperate 
with the Chinese Reds because she 
wanted to give genuine help to the Chi- 
nese people. Since her forced return 
she has taken some courses at Columbia 
University where comfortable professors 
presume to tell her what conditions were 
like under the “reactionary” Chinese 
Government and are now like under the 
“democratic” Communists. The Presi- 
dent’s recent action to liberate our allies 
from imprisonment on Formosa by our 
own fleet, is a long-overdue step in the 
right direction. One paragraph of the 
letter follows: 

I do hope and pray that with the new 
administration, Free China’s heroic stand on 
Taiwan will receive some appreciation. It 
has been a nightmare to have the Communist 
stereotypes on China become part of Amer- 
ica’s thinking. At Columbia University now 
they are still teaching that the Communists 
represent the true advance of democracy in 
China, and the Nationalist Government is 
hopelessly reactionary and repudiated. They 
are trying to destroy Free China on Formosa 
as they undermined our ally’s position on the 
mainland. Columbia University has been 
one of the most active agencies in destroying 
confidence in constitutional China, and in 
fooling the United States into thinking Mao 
Tze-tung and his fellow murderers are po- 
tentially our friends. This is the stereotype 
which underlies the stalemate at Panmunjom 
and all the hideous stalling which keeps our 
boys in that bloody trap; some in the State 
Department and our intellectuals are con- 
vinced that the Communists represent the 
real leadership of China and that we will 
have to win them to our side. Whereas those 
of us who have had first-hand experience of 
communism in the villages know that the 
Chinese masses hate communism and long to 
be rid of it if only they felt there was some 
hope of resistance. I do feel that the pre- 
liminary to a return of constitutional gov- 
ernment to the Chinese mainland is a moral 
judgment: condemning the Mao Tze-tung 
crowd for the mass murderers that they are; 
and vindicating the duly elected constitu- 
tional government for the real constructive 


leadership of China. Since moral Judgments 
mean so much to orientals, I feel this would 
carry great weight with Chinese around the 
world, 


Vermont Voices Confidence in President 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr, PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am de- 
lighted to insert in the Recorp the text 
of a joint house resolution passed by the 
Vermont General Assembly and ap- 
proved by Governor Emerson. 

Recent actions taken by the Eisen- 
hower administration with respect to the 
development and implementation of 
sound and realistic policies in foreign 
and domestic affairs fully justifies the 
confidence in the President expressed by 
this resolution. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the administration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is about to embark on a most 
perilous journey, and the way ahead is beset 
with soul-testing trials that might cause 
others to question the course to be taken 
by our leader: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That we go on record as en- 
dorsing the hopes and visions of our Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, became our thirty-fourth Presi- 
dent; and 

That we express our confidence in his lead- 
ership and join with him in pledging our 
lives and fortunes in the fight against totali- 
tarian powers who are seeking to destroy 
our democratic form of government; and 

That we express to him and his admin- 
istration our confidence in his expressed de- 
sire to bring light to the people in the world 
who are in darkness; and 

That we want him to know his hopes 
are our hopes and we pledge to him and his 
administration all that is ours in his effort 
to build and unify the strength of the free 
peoples of the world for peace; and 

That we are ready to make whatever sac- 
rifices may be required to us to accomplish 
this purpose; and 

That we pray his hopes and visions for 
all mankind will receive the support of all 
free-thinking people; and 

That by the wisdom of his policies, with 
the aid of the American people, we pray 
that his course shall be guided toward peace, 
progress, and prosperity at home and abroad 
and that by his actions he shall keep and 
maintain the highest and truest traditions 
in our Government that will give to the 
world a true picture of our-country; and 

That we extend to him and his aides our 
heartfelt wishes for good health and a long 
life with abundant happiness for all; and 

That his uttered prayer is our prayer; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to forward a certified copy of these 
resolutions to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Hon. George D. Aiken, Hon. Ralph E. 
Flanders, and Hon. Winston L; Prouty. 

CONSUELO N. BAILEY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved January 27, 1953. 

LEE E. EMERSON, 
Governor. 
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H. R. 2478, Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in drafting 
H. R. 2478, I have adopted, in general, the 
principles of the so-called tidelands bill 
passed overwhelmingly by the House last 
session. 

The bill restores the rights of the 
States which were impaired by the para- 
mount-rights theory first announced by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1947 
in the case entitled “United States versus 
California.” The theory, when an- 
nounced, was entirely novel, being based 
upon no precedent in our law. 

H. R. 2478 divides any royalties which 
may be derived from production of oil 
from the Continental Shelf—beyond his- 
toric State boundaries—in the same 
manner as royalties are divided in the 
interior. This will alleviate the need for 
future adjustments that will otherwise 
be required when necessary alterations in 
the seaward boundaries of the coastal 
States are determined in accordance with 
criteria which must be fixed as a result of 
doubts and confusion created by the tide- 
lands cases. 

Retaining the established royalties 
division formula in the Continental Shelf 
area will fit in very well with my new 
proposal set forth in section 11 of H. R. 
2478. This reads as follows: 

Sec, 11. Secretary may contract with State. 

Agencies: The Secretary may, by contract, 
designate the proper agency of any State as 
agent to make, exchange, or administer Fed- 
eral leases in accordance with the provisions 
of this act; provided the area covered by the 
contract is within the boundaries of such 
State, if extended seaward to the outer 
margin of the Continental Shelf. Any such 
contract may provide for payment to the 
State office or agency of actual expenses in- 
curred in the performance thereof. 


The foregoing provisions will permit 
the Secretary to use the services of the 
efficient, experienced State agencies to 
expeditiously handle development of the 
Continental Shelf without further aug- 
mentation of bureaucratic control direct 
from Washington. 

All lands owned by the United States 
as proprietor are within the boundaries 
of a State, Territory, possession, or other 
constituent part of the Union. To set 
up a large Federal land area, completely 
divorced from any autonomous or semi- 
autonomous parts of the Union, such as 
the States or Territories, would establish 
a new trend toward big Federal hold- 
ings of a type inconsistent with our 
fundamental constitutional system. I 
believe it desirable to extend the usual 
State jurisdiction seaward to the extent 
necessary to prevent a duplication of 
powers. Dividing royalties from the 
Continental Shelf on the same basis as 
they are divided in the interior fits in 
with this theory. Furthermore, it is 
likely that large operations conducted in 
the Continental Shelf will necessitate 
added State expenditures for policing of 
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various kinds such as prevention of 
pollution. 

H. R. 2478 or any similar bill will com- 
pletely resolve the tidelands controversy 
and is the type of bill I hope to see 
enacted. 


Logic and Sense in re Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Lowell Mellett, from the Washington 
Evening Star of February 3, 1953: 


LOGIC AND SENSE IN RE FoRMOSA—PRESIDENT’S 
ORDER TO SEVENTH FLEET RAISES TROUBLE- 
SOME QUESTIONS, WITH ALL CONSEQUENCES 
DIFFICULT To FORESEE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Put as President Eisenhower put it in 
his state of the Union message, there really 
isn’t any logic or sense in the use of our 
Seventh Fleet to shield Communist China, 
whose forces we are engaged in fighting in 
Korea. That, however, was only one-third 
of the task assigned to the Seventh Fleet 
when it was stationed between the mainland 
and Formosa. Another third was to protect 
Chiang Kai-shek’s fugitive army and gov- 
ernment from further pursuit by the Reds 
and to prevent the Reds from making the 
island a base for their own operations. A 
final third was to prevent action by Chiang 
likely to lead us into war with Red China on 
the mainland, a war for which there could be 
no foreseeable end. 

The question now is whether there is logic 
and sense in abandoning the last-named 
undertaking. Has the situation so changed 
that it is wise to encourage any serious at- 
tempt by Chiang to return to the land from 
which he fled and engage the forces of his 
enemy again? 

It makes military sense to argue that siz- 
able Nationalist forces safely ashore could 
divert some part of the Red army from the 
Korean front or, at least, cut into the 
reservoir of troops on which the Reds now 
draw for use in North Korea. It may 
make political sense. The Korean ambas- 
sador is quoted as saying that millions of 
Chinese would rise up to join Chiang’s home- 
coming army. (He does not want that army 
in Korea, however. In the past other Korean 
spokesmen have warned that millions of 
Koreans—South Koreans, that is—might rise 
up to oppose any such assistance.) 

Some American military observers of the 
civil war in China have predicted, on the 
other hand, that Chiang’s army, back on 
its own soil, might fade pretty fast, with 
the homesick soldiers heading over to their 
native villages. 

It is to be presumed that President Eisen- 
hower has considered all the possibilities, 
including the amount of assistance he is 
prepared to give Chiang in any important 
and useful harassment of the foe from the 
rear. “This order,” he said, “implies no 
aggressive intent on our part.” However, 
it is not to be expected that Chiang’s troops 
would ferry themselves across the interven- 
ing water in Chinese junks and land them- 
selves without the protection of air cover 
or that. they would make the attempt with- 
out formidable artillery and adequate sup- 
plies, none of which they possess of their 
own. Inevitably, it seems, we would be in- 
volved in a manner bound to suggest aggres- 
sive intent in the minds of the naive Reds. 


Short of putting Chiang ashore and aban- 
doning him, it is hard to see how this new 
policy, if carried out in any serious way, 
can result in anything less than open, de- 
clared war with China, which we would have 
to try to win if we got into if, but which 
might leave our armies, as Winston Churchill 
suggested, wandering around the interior of 
that vast country for a long, long time. 

If not undertaken in a serious way it could 
mean only a little stepping up of the sporadic 
raiding expeditions along the coast now en- 
gaged in by small Chiang contingents, despite 
the Seventh Fleet. But the stepping up, plus 
the formal change in policy, could result in 
other consequences greatly feared by other 
members of the United Nations. France fears 
the appearance of a Red Chinese army in 
Indochina. Britain fears for Hong Kong. 
Both fear the possible implementation of 
the Russian-Chinese treaty, which would 
mean the dreaded third world war. 

None of these consequences may be in 
immediate prospect. Chiang, it is said, 
would need another year or two of prepa- 
ration before attempting any important 
action, Meantime, however, the provoca- 
tion implicit in the President's order to. the 
fleet could result in troublesome action by 
the Reds, unwilling to wait for Chiang to 
take the initiative. 


In Praise of Secretary Dulles’ Broadcast 
to America and to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star of January 29, 1953: 

DULLES’ PLAIN TALE 

The foreign policy of the United States 
took off its striped pants and silk hat Tues- 
day night and got into slacks and a work 
jacket with the American people. 

For all its other implications, and there- 
were many, that was the significance of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles’ teletalk. 
He talked turkey to his countrymen in terms 
they can understand. 

Our national enemies can understand what 
he said, too, and will get the point that this 
country is a place where the language of the 
embassy can be understood in the shop and 
the marketplace. 

In terms of content there wasn’t much new 
in Secretary Dulles’ talk—simply a straight- 
forward reminder of the fact that almost all 
Americans, without regard to political party, 
have been headed in the same direction. 

There was something new in the tone of 
the talk. Secretary Dulles seemed to con- 
sciously abandon the note of timidity that 
has marked some discussions of what our 
national self-interest in the world amounts 
to. 

He made it clear to the point of bluntness 
that the United States is not spoiling for a 
fight. But he also made it very clear that 
we intend to make Soviet imperialism beat 
a retreat from areas it has raped in recent 
years. 

Dulles’ predecessor always somehow con- 
trived to tempt his audiences to guess what 
he privately expected to give up next in seek- 
ing an accommodation with the Russian 
habit of nesting on any bit of undefended 
ground. 

We do not wish to do Dean Acheson per- 
sonal injustice in this matter. The fact is 
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his signals called for retreat so often—from 
China, from Formosa, etc—that soft an- 
swers and withdrawals seemed to be the 
regular order of business. 

What Dulles had to say about captive peo- 
ples, while promising no adventures in lib- 
eration, made it clear the era of dignified 
acquiescence has come to a close. 

The fact is we have reached, perhaps 
passed, a point beyond which we cannot re- 
treat. Dulles made that very clear. And 
inasmuch as stalemates are short-lived in 
any world conflict of such scope, we are left 
no choice but to advance, 


Who Shall Stop Erosion, SCS or 
Engineers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I should like to 
call attention to an article appearing in 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar under date 
of January 29 relative to erosion prob- 
lems. The article follows: 

Wao SHALL STOP Erosion, SCS OR ENGINEERS? 


The watershed soil erosion and flood con- 
trol program of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is being jeopardized by big dam interests. 

A subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee proposes to submit SCS 
efforts to control floods and erosion to the 
whim of the Corps of Engineers. 

This would be a mistake. 

The SCS thinks in terms of stopping the 
raindrop where it falls, before it joins other 
rain drops to build a flood. The conserva- 
tionists think in terms of planting trees 
and grass and building small dams to hold 
water and silt. The SCS knows best how 
to do these things. 

But the subcommittee thinks in terms of 
big dams and levees and rivers. It wants 
the SCS to get permission from the engi- 
neers before the SCS can even erect a small 
barrier to catch silt washed from a hillside. 
The SCS would have to depend upon the 
Secretary of the Army for any funds to sur- 
vey an area for flood prevention, water-flow. 
retardation and soil-erosion prevention—if 
the SCS project has any connection to any 
gigantic dam being considered by the en- 
gineers. 

The subcommittee belittles past efforts of 
the SCS to control erosion and floods. 

This SCS program is a long-time plan, be- 
cause it means developing farmer coopera- 
tion as well as establishment of cheap land 
cover and building up soil fertility. The 
engineers’ program provides for more im- 
mediate relief from floods through expensive. 
but necessary emergency measures, such as 
dams and levees. 

But without the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice’s efforts, the engineers’ reservoirs and 
rivers would eventually fill with silt. 

The engineers and the SCS have a good 
working arrangement in the mid-South. 
SCS is responsible for retarding soil erosion 
and water flow upstream from United States 
Government-owned reservoir flood land, 
The engineers are responsible from the reser- 
voir property on downstream. 

Army engineers know how to build a big 
dam. But the SCS knows best how to help 
farmers develop sound conservation pro- 
grams on their hills. Congress should recog- 
nize the respective fields of these two ore 
ganizations. s 
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Citizens of Taylor, Tex., Honor Dr. 
James Lee Dickey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
just a few nights ago the people of 
Taylor, Tex., gave a great demonstra- 
tion of how men and women, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, meet their 
community responsibilities in a spirit 
of goodwill. I think the Members of the 
House will be interested in the story— 
one which was carried over the Nation 
in the press, on radio and television— 
of how these people in Williamson 
County named Dr. James Lee Dickey as 
Taylor’s outstanding citizen of 1952. 

This award was presented by the Ro- 
tary Club of Taylor at the annual Tay- 
lor Chamber of Commerce dinner and 
Dr. Dickey’s selection was made by rep- 
resentatives of the four civic clubs of 
that city. 

Needless to say, I am proud to be the 
Representative of these people and 
I would like to call your attention to the 
stories telling about the award and 
about Dr. Jamres Lee Dickey which ap- 
peared in the Taylor Daily Press and 
the Taylor Times: They are as follows: 

[From the Taylor (Tex.) Daily Press of 

January 29, 1953] 
Dr. DICKEY NAMED 1952's OUTSTANDING CITI- 

ZEN HERE FOR His UNSELFISH SERVICE TO 

TAYLOR 


(By Lin Mills) 

Taylor showed her respect and apprecia- 
tion Wednesday night to Dr. James Lee 
Dickey for his outstanding service to Taylor 
during the last 32 years. 

Jerry Pavlik, president of the Taylor Rotary 
Club, presented the 59-year-old Negro physi- 
cian with an engraved plaque, officially desig- 
nating him “Taylor's Outstanding Citizen of 
1952." Quiet, easy-going Dr. Dickey accepted 
the high honor with deep appreciation and 
humility. 

The selection of Dr. Dickey as Taylor’s 
outstanding citizen was made by a commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the four 
local civic clubs. 

The good-natured, understanding doctor’s 
greatest service to Taylor through the years 
has been the advancement of the health of 
his people. 

He has made great strides forward in the 
health of Taylor's Negro population (about 
one-fifth of the total population) since he 
came to Taylor in 1921 “to stay here only a 
few years.” 

Just before Dr. Dickey graduated from 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Tenn., 
his: father, who lived in Waco, died in an 
accident. There were nine children in the 
Dickey family, five of whom were minors at 
that time. Dr. Dickey, being the eldest, felt 
that the responsibility of helping his mother 
with the children was his. At that time he 
meant to remain in Taylor only a few years, 
until the children could be a little older. 

But, as the doctor explains it, “the hand 
of destiny guided me to Taylor. I came to 
stay a few years; I remained to do my life’s 
work.” 

The doctor’s destiny was shaped by the 
great health needs of the Negroes, especially 


in connection with typhoid fever. In 1933, 
a great epidemic of typhoid fever struck his 
people. Many Negroes were so hard hit by 
the depression that they could not afford to 
pay $1.30 a month for water. They were cut 
off from the city supply and were forced to 
use creek water, the very source of the fever, 
it was discovered. 

Almost every typhoid case in the city gave 
a history of drinking water from Bull Branch 
or fishing or swimming in it. Examination 
of the water from the branch showed it badly 
contaminated. It was discovered that it 
formed a part of the city sewer disposal 
system. Cesspools drained directly into the 
branch. 

Dr. Dickey approached the city commis- 
sioners. They agreed to open one hydrant in 
each section of the city where poor people, 
unable to buy water, could take buckets and 
get free water. He organized a campaign 
of education which enlisted the aid of Negro 
churches, schools, and clubs, to teach the 
people where the fever was contracted and 
how it spread. 


The State department of health provided” 


typhoid vaccine. Dr. Dickey gave three ty- 
phoid injections to every Negro adult and 
child who could be persuaded to take them. 
More than 3,000 injections were given with- 
out charge. Local relief organizations pro- 
vided food. 

Dr. Dickey persuaded the city to let him 
use an empty rooming house at 401 Bland 
Street (the present site of the Dickey Clinic) 
for the treatment of his many patients. 
Nurses were brought in. The city paid their 
salaries. But young Dr. Dickey’s services 
were free. 

When the epidemic was over Dr. Dickey de- 
cided the old rooming house would be a good 
place to set up a clinic. During his first 12 
years here, the doctor's office had been lo- 
cated at 10944 North Main Street, over 
Speegle’s Grocery. The Dickey Clinic was 
officially organized in 1935. Today the mod- 
ern 15-bed hospital is a far cry from its first 
poor existence. 

But typhoid wasn’t the only health prob- 
lem that. guided the destiny of the Negro 
physician. Today only a few cases of ty- 
phoid fever exist each year, most of them in 
the rural areas. Other causes of sickness 
and death needed the services of Dr. Dickey— 
diarrhea (in infants), convulsions, and com- 
plications of childbirth, tuberculosis, pel- 
lagra, venereal diseases, and violence. 

The diarrhea problem was met by educat- 
ing mothers in the proper feeding of infants 
and children and the installation of many 
pit toilets and a few sewer connections. 

When Dr. Dickey came to Taylor he found 
that most expectant Negro mothers went a 
“full term” without seeing a physician for 
examination of any kind. The birth of a 
Negro baby in a hospital was all but un- 
heard of. 

“I knew that many of these deaths could 
be avoided by prenatal care," Dr. Dickey said. 
“I found the reasons for not having the 
care were ignorance of the need for care 
and poverty. We have tried to do away 
with ignorance by working through women’s 
clubs, selling the idea of the importance of 
prenatal care. 

“In order that poverty should not play a 
part in defeating the program, I established 
a prenatal clinic where all expectant moth- 
ers, unable to pay could have free exam- 
inations and advice.” 

The tuberculosis problem was largely 
solved when the State opened the tuber- 
cular hospital for Negroes at Kerrville. The 
doctor sends local cases there as soon as 
they are discovered. 

To cope with the venereal diseases prob- 
lem; Dr. Dickey opened a venereal-disease 
clinic to give enough treatment to render 
each case noninfectious and to cure the dis- 
ease. 
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Dr. Dickey explains that the establishment 
of the Dickey clinic is part of a plan. “Its 
purpose,” he said, “is to get the colored peo- 
ple accustomed to hospitals for the future, 
when, we hope, there won’t be white hos- 
pitals and colored’ hospitals, but just hos- 
pitals. Here, we are just trying to fit them 
into the over-all picture we hope will some- 
day exist. 

“Race relations are getting better and bet- 
ter each year. The only thing we need is 
just time for the races to understand and 
to know each other. I feel the stumbling 
blocks will someday fade away. Everyone 
just needs to be patient, and things that 
seem to be problems won't be problems any 
more.” 

Before the clinic was organized, Dr. Dickey 
said Taylor Negroes were treated as well as 
could be expected under the circumstances 
in white hospitals. Those that had to go to 
the hospitals had to wait in the halls till the 
doctors had seen their white patients. That 
was according to the custom. 

“The Doak-Stromberg-Vaught Hospital 
provided two rooms not connected to the 
regular hospital for the treatment of colored 
patients. The care these patients received 
was unsatisfactory and the facilities were not 
adequate to take care of all the Negroes. 
Only two patients could be cared for at a 
time. In case of emergency one had to be 
moved, or the emergency patient operated 
on and taken directly home.” 

Today the Dickey Clinic is not a make- 
shift place. It has a well-lighted, safe oper- 
ating room, a large sterilizer, and instru- 
ments of various kinds, enough to take care 
of the type of cases which come under his 
care, The hospital has a small laboratory 
for examinations. 

Although Dr. Dickey performs all kinds of 
operations, except the most specialized, he 
says, “There is not and never has been a 
white physician in my town who has ever 
refused to help me with a case when I called 
him.” 

At the present time, Dr. Dickey has only 
vocational nurses. During the last few 
years, he said, the demand of larger hospitals 
for registered nurses has taken them from 
the small towns. 

Dr. Dickey, who was born in Waco, now 
stands as ‘“‘Today’s Spirit of the South” to his 
people. He tells of a statue standing in a 
small Mississippi town, or did many years 
ago. The statue was of an old and ragged 
Negro laborer bowing down, with his hat 
in his hand. The statue was called The 
Spirit of the South, the Old South. 

The statue symbolized the Negro’s air of 
abject humility, Dr. Dickey said. “It was 
almost as if the old Negro had to apologize 
for the very air he breathed. Those days are 
in the past. Today’s people do not expect 
the Negro to be a ragged, ignorant beggar. 
The proof of that lies in the many schools 
that have been set up for the education of 
the Negro race.” 

The doctor described the “old” Waco as the 
worst Negro lynching town he ever saw. He 
said he actually saw a Negro burned to 
death on a public square, that his punish- 
ment could be witnessed by all. 

“I can remember,” the doctor said, “when 
everybody thought it was terrible for a Negro 
to go to the picture show on Main Street in 
Taylor. And that hasn't been long ago. The 
people said “it would ruin our town” when 
the late Howard Bland first allowed Negroes 
to attend the old Colonial Theater after mid- 
night. Then the Rita Theater was built, and 
the owners had to do a lot of spade work to 
get the people to permit Negroes to sit in the 
balcony during regular performances. 

“One Negro, a stranger in town, was actu- 
ally pistol whipped by a constable because 
he merely asked at the box office if Negroes 
were allowed in the theater. But this 
couldn’t happen today,” 
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The doctor also tells the story about the 
new desks that had been requested for the 
colored school back in the 1920's. “The su- 
perintendent said the children wouldn’t ap- 
preciate the new desks, that they would 
carve their initials in them and otherwise 
tear them up. Finally some second-hand 
desks were sent to the school from one of 
the white schools. 

“I noticed that some of the desks were 
pretty deeply cut with initials. I saw ‘DM’ 
and ‘HM.’ I just wondered to myself if 
those initials were carved by Dan Moody and 
Harris Melasky. 

“After all, there's not much difference be- 
tween kids. Negro kids act just about like 
white kids.” 

Dr. Dickey said you just can’t explain seg- 
regation to a Negro youngster. “You just 
hope he will grow up and understand. It is 
likely to make him bitter when you try to 
tell him. Somehow he grows up to under- 
stand why he must go to the back door or 
why he must take a back seat in a bus.” 

Dr. Dickey has always seen to it that his 
people understood and cooperated in civic 
movements to better the town. In connec- 
tion with the many bond issues passed over 
the years, Dr. Dickey said, “We always tried 
to consider the welfare of Taylor in all our 
bond issues. We tried not to consider just 
our own minority group. We tried not to 
think in terms of whether it would help 
the Negroes, but if it would help the city as 
a whole.” 

Without Doctor Dickey’s help many local 
bond issues to improve the town might not 
have been successful. And take the housing 
project, which met with much resistence 
from the colored people. Doctor Dickey 
explained to his people that it was a project 
to help, not hurt, the poor people. He spent 
much time (and in some cases, money) to 
help individuals work out their problems; 
what their land was worth, where they would 
go when their home was torn down to make 
room for the project, what they should 
do about many things. 

He has always been a guiding light to his 
people, in all their problems. His knowledge, 
experience, understanding, and advice is 
accepted almost without question by his 
people, so deep is their faith in him. 

Doctor Dickey said the United States Su- 
preme Court’s forthcoming decision on seg- 
regation in public schools has caused him 
much concern. “I hardly think they can do 
anything but rule against separation on ac- 
count of race. I've often worried about what 
might happen or could happen in the way of 
misunderstanding. Texas Negroes had noth- 
ing to do with the suits. Very few know 
anything about them. But what about the 
tremendous impact the Court's decision will 
have? Will there be violence? 

“I do not think there will be. If the Court 
rules out segregation, the school board can 
solve the problem, at least temporarily, I 
hope, by school zone boundaries.” 

He said the problem could be temporarily 
solved by separation by boundaries rather 
than separation by race. Boundaries could 
be worked out, he said, so that very few 
white people would be taken in in the Negro 
zone. 

“At least,” the doctor said, “this might be 
a temporary way to give our peoples time to 
get used to each other, to keep down bitter- 
ness. We encountered no real troubles when 
Negroes were permitted to study on the grad- 
uate level in white colleges. And much trou- 
ble was expected, even violence. I some- 
times wonder if we are afraid of something 
that might not happen, The whole segre- 
gation problem is just a matter of slow prog- 
ress while we get used to each other.” 

Throughout his life, Doctor Dickey has had 
every chance to develop a bitter attitude 
about segregation. But he hasn’t—not by 
any means. Says the understanding doctor, 


“I have always tried to see the other man’s 
viewpoint on everything. I’ve tried to un- 
derstand him. All I expect of a man is that 
he believe he is right. 

“We (the Negroes) can’t make anybody 
like us. This is a democracy. It is a thing 
of the heart. All we can do is wait and 
hope—hope we are right, for if we are, if we 
truly believe in the advancement of our- 
selves, we will be accepted.” 

Dr. Dickey, a member of the Southwest 
Medical Association, the Lone Star State 
Medical Association, and the National Medi- 
cal Association, attended high school in his 
native Waco. He attended Tillotson College 
in Austin before going to and graduating 
from Meharry Medical College with his 
doctors degree in 1921. 

His family consists of his wife, a native of 
Nashville, Tenn., and one son, James Dickey, 
15. 

These remarks pretty well sum up the 
reasons Dr. Dickey was chosen as Taylor's 
outstanding citizen. 

“I think a fair conclusion to reach about 
the health situation among Negroes of Taylor 
and Williamson County is that it is far better 
than it was 32 years ago, and although it is 
not what we desire, it is improving each 
year. 

“I have enjoyed every minute of these 
many years of work among my people. Not 
long ago, I went back to Nashville and up 
into Ohio, visiting the cities where as a 
young man I had planned to locate. All of 
the cities had public hospitals; most of them 
had public health nurses and looked after 
the health of the poor among our people. 

“T concluded that I may have found a place 
where I could have made more money, but 
I am certain I could not have found a place 
where I could have been of more service to 
my people nor where my service would have 
been more appreciated than right here in 
Taylor.” 

Presented to Dr. J. L, Dickey for his un- 
selfish service to Taylor. 


{From the Taylor (Tex.) Times of January 
29, 1953] 


Dr. J. L. Dickey RECEIVES 1952’s Top CITIZEN 
AWARD—TENTH PRESENTATION GOES TO 
OUTSTANDING STATE NEGRO LEADER 


Dr. James L. Dickey received a standing 
ovation last night as he was presented as 
Taylor’s Outstanding Citizen of 1952. 

In presenting Dr. Dickey, Jerry Pavlik, 
Rotary president, said, He is a man whose 
deeds have made him worthy of the award 
for many years, not just for the year 1952, 
Many of his deeds of kindness will remain 
unknown except to the person for whom he 
rendered service. He is indeed a man who 
has placed service above self. 

Dr. Dickey remained seated as one of the 
largest crowds ever to attend a Chamber of 
Commerce banquet, rose to applaud the 
selection, 4 

. TENTH AWARD 

Wednesday's presentation was the tenth 
such annual award by the Taylor Rotary 
Club. Selection of the recipient is in the 
hands of representatives from all four of 
Taylor’s service clubs. 

Although advised beforehand of the forth- 
coming award, Dr. Dickey seemed to need 
several moments before he would trust his 
voice in speech. 

As he gave his response to the presentation, 
Dr. Dickey again and again brought laughter 
and applause from the audience. 

He touched on the many facets of the prob- 
lems of the Negro and throughout was 
woven his philosophy of life. 

LIFE PHILOSOPHY 

Briefly summing up this philosophy, he 
stated that it has been to talk with his 
friends and ask for things that were needed 
and not a militant attitude toward the 
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problems. It hasn't been necessary to bring 
in anybody from New York or Dallas to 
threaten court action. We've talked and 
worked out our own problems in Taylor. 
The presentation of Dr. Dickey came as 
little surprise to those present as the story 
was first broken from New York at 6:45 p. m. 
c. s. t, by John Cameron Swazey on the 
Nation-wide facilities of CBS-TV. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Before the evening's program at the C. 
Club was concluded Dr. Dickey had received 
a call from New York requesting that he 
appear on the Dave Garraway Show. 

When the question was asked of those 
present, “What do you think of the selec- 
tion?” the answer was invariably, “A more 
deserving person couldn't have been found” 
or “The finest selection possible.” 


A DREAM FULFILLED 


Dr, Dickey called the presentation “De- 
mocracy in action, a democracy that we 
dreamed of but never expectec to see hap- 
pen. Democracy has been growing for many 
years and I'm not impatient about its prog- 
ress. Democracy is a thing of the heart. It 
is the most beautiful thing that man has 
devised. And each year the Negro is sharing 
it a little bit more.” 

Dr. Dickey also expressed doubt that the 
totalitarian countries of the world would be 
happy about tonight's action. 


[From the Taylor (Tex. Times] 


THIRTY YEARS or SERVICE WITH LEADERSHIP 
Burp 15-Bep CLINIC 


Dr. J. L. Dickey took his place last night 
alongside such outstanding leaders as George 
Washington Carver and Booker T. Washing- 
ton as an outstanding Negro leader. 

His selection as outstanding citizen of 1952 
came as recognition of his more than 30 
years of service to the citizens of Taylor. 

Born in Waco, Dr. Dickey received his pre- 
medical training at Tilliston College at Aus- 
tin. From there he moved to Meharry Med- 
ical College in Nashville to receive his Doc- 
tor of Medicine degree in 1921. 

While in Nashville he met Magnolia Fow- 
ler, who was to become his wife in 1922, 
Before entering into matrimony, however, 
Dr. Dickey established his practice in Taylor 
with offices at 10914 S. Main. 

Dr. Dickey came to Taylor with plans to 
move later to the industrial North, where he 
felt his opportunities would be greatest. He 
stayed to make his life work. 

In 1936, when the Dickey Clinic opened 
with three beds, none of the surrounding 
counties had hospital facilities for Negroes, 
Many of them still do not. 

The beds would be ample facilities, thought 
Dr. Dickey. But the need became greater 
and his clinic grew to its present 15 beds. 

“Fifteen beds is about all I can adequately 
take care of,” says Dr. Dickey. 

Today the clinic has laboratory facilities, 
X-ray equipment, a delivery room, and oper- 
ating room, a nursery, a kitchen, and all the 
necessities of a hospital. 

In the nursery at the time of Wednesday 
night's award was an incubator baby which 
weighed 3 pounds at birth. Dr. Dickey holds 
that the baby will win its fight to live. 

Dr. Dickey has been the recipient of many 
awards and honors. He was recently pre- 
sented the first honorary degree ever be- 
stowed by Tillison College, of Austin. He 
was presented a doctor of humanities degree. 

“I think this is the honor of which I am 
most proud,” said Dr. Dickey Tuesday. 

He has served on the board of directors 
and as past president of the Lone Star Medi- 
cal Association, He is also a member of the 
board of trustees of Tilliston College and has 
served on the board of directors of the Wil- 
liamson County TB Association and Red 
Cross chapters, 
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He also served as a member of the Wil- 
liamson County draft board throughout 
World War II. 

Dr. Dickey is a well-known figure through- 
out central Texas, and his patients are both 
Negro and white. His hospital serves pa- 
tients from Caldwell, Milam, Bell, Travis, 
Bastrop, and Lee Counties. 

Dr. Dickey expressed the belief that the 
Negro has made giant strides in the past 30 
years in housing, sanitation, and education. 


Rent Control and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include a letter 
from Harold E. Nielsen, district director 
of United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, and the resolution on housing 
passed by 2,500 delegates to the annual 
convention of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, Mr. Nielsen’s let- 
ter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: As you already 
know, Federal rent control is scheduled to 
expire on April 30. Roughly 600,000 families 
in Chicago, 200,000 in Detroit, and 100,000 
in Cleveland, and the same ratio to popula- 
tion in other industrial centers in the United 
States, will be evicted because they will be 
unable to pay doubled rents. Where con- 
trols have been lifted, renters have suffered 
untold hardships. 

You know about the acute housing short- 
age which exists in Chicago. The average 
workers, and they are legion, cannot afford 
to buy their own homes and will therefore 
be left to the mercy of the landlords. Or, 
we may be faced with rent strikes which 
can only result in chaos. 

Our district council, representing 20,000 
members in the Chicago area, therefore 
urges that you use your influence to see that 
rent control is extended until sufficient low- 
cost housing units are available, 

Very truly yours, 
Districr COUNCIL 1, UPWA-CIO, 
HAROLD E. NIELSEN, 
District Director, 


The resolution on housing of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
follows: 


Whereas our organization is constantly be- 
ing reminded by individual veterans, that 
housing for rental or purchase is still one 
of the toughest problems that the veteran 
has to solve; and 

Whereas the veterans’ problems in this re- 
spect though somewhat more acute, differ 
only slightly in degree from the problem of 
nonyeterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America in conven- 
tion assembled in Atlantic City, October 
15-19, 1952, do urge— 

1. support by appropriation and oth- 
erwise for the Housing Act of 1949 without 
any further cuts in the Public Housing pro- 
gram of the act. 

2. A continuation of rent controls. 

3. Provision for direct loans by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to veterans who can- 
not secure conventional mortgage financing 
under the VA guarantee at the 4 percent per 
annum interest rate. 


Minnesota Has 2 Among 11 All-American 
Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune which pays trib- 
ute to the citizens of my community. 
The tribute is well deserved because 
Minneapolis has been named by Look 
magazine and the National Municipal 
League as one of the 11 all-American 
cities. Two Minnesota cities were in- 
cluded in the list, Minneapolis and Be- 
midji. This is not surprising because 
the good people of Minnesota take sec- 
ond place to none in their acceptance of 
the full responsibilities of citizenship, 

STAND Up, CITIZENS! 

Whenever a community accomplishes any- 
thing worth while, scores of hard-working 
citizens are usually responsible. 'These citi- 
zens look beyond the present to the future. 
They set a goal and seldom stop short of its 
attainment. Almost always they work with- 
out pay, finding their rewards in the progress 
resulting from their labors. 

Two Minnesota cities have been chosen 
among the 11 all-American cities of 1952 be- 
cause of citizen groups which were conspicu- 
ously successful in assisting the public 
schools of their communities. One of these 
was Bemidji, the other Minneapolis. The ci- 
tations awarded by Look magazine and the 
National Municipal League, were not given 
for good government or efficient municipal 
admiinstration. They were in recognition 
of energetic, purposeful, intelligent citizen 
effort. 

In Minneapolis the Citizens Committee on 
Public Education was singled out for special 
mention. In Bemidji the League of Women 
Voters led the campaign for school improve- 
ments. But in both communities there was 
a leaven at work which is part of a great na- 
tional manifestation. The tremendous 
growth of citizen interest in the public 
schools has been one of the most remarkable 
educational developments of the past few 
years. Within that time, more than 5,000 
citizen organizations have been created to 
serve the welfare of their local school sys- 
tems. The impetus behind this movement 
must be credited in part to the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
but many other organizations participated in 
it and made invaluable contributions to it. 

In a sense, Minnesota’s two all-American 
awards ‘flowed directly from this movement. 
In a sense, too, they were bestowed on Mr, 
and Mrs. John Citizen everywhere, regard- 
less of their affiliations, for service to the 
public schools beyond the call of duty. 

Minnneapolis would be less than grateful, 
however, if it did not recognize the out- 
standing service rendered by its own Citizens 
Committee on Public Education. This com- 
mittee, with its representation from dozens 
of organizations in the city, has taken a 
devoted and enlightened interest in our 
schools. It has consistently thrown the 
weight of its influence behind their ade- 
quate financing. It has helped to illuminate 
many a school issue which needed public 
understanding. Last year it sponsored a 
citizens’ school week in which 100,000 per- 
sons took part. This week its legislative 
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workshop helped to clarify some of the school 
problems now before the legislautre. 

It is trite to say that the public schools 
can be no stronger than the foundation of 
citizen interest and support on which they 
rest. Yet trite or not, it is the sober truth. 
And it is also true that the schools particu- 
larly need this interest and support today, 
harassed as they are by problems resulting 
from years of indifference and neglect, and 
subjected to unfriendly pressures as they 
seek to solve those problems. 

Both Minneapolis and Bemidji have been 
fortunate in the kind of citizen support ac- 
corded to their schools. 

Will the citizens responsible for these all- 
American honors please stand up and take a 
bow? 


A Tribute to The Hebrew Home for the 
Aged at Riverdale, Bronx, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, appended is 
a stirring address delivered by Miss Jane 
M. Hoey, Director of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, on the 
occasion of the dedication of three addi- 
tional cottages for elderly residents, by 
The Hebrew Home for the Aged at River- 
dale, New York City, at ceremonies con- 
ducted Sunday afternoon, September 14, 
1952. 

The occasion, at which I was present, 
brought together more than 1,000 
friends of the home including many dig- 
nitaries of the city, State, and Federal 
Governments. The Honorable Albert 
Cohn, Associate Justice of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, presided. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGED 
AT RIVERDALE, BRONX, N. Y. 


The Jewish people traditionally have 
been outstanding in their observance of the 
commandment “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” The establishment of this beauti- 
ful home for the aged is an example of your 
fulfillment of this mandate. You have dem- 
onstrated that your interest goes beyond 
your own families to other aged persons who 
need help. This institution is also signifi- 
cant as an example of private agency pio- 
neering. The standards of this institution 
are far above those available for most of the 
aged throughout the country and thus serve 
as an ideal to work toward recognition of 
the aged person’s need for privacy. You 
have provided private and semiprivate rooms 
that are attractively furnished. Also the 
need of old people for companionship has 
been appreciated since pleasant lounges for 
residents and their guests are available as 
well as a theater and hobby workshops. This 
institution is part of New York City and is 
not isolated in a rural area. Good transpor- 
tation makes possible frequent visits by rel- 
atives and friends. The safety and comfort 
of the aged guests are an inherent part of 
the architectural plan. Thus it is a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of housing require- 
ments of the aged. Facilities for medical 
care and rehabilitation have been carefully 
planned. There are excellent accommoda- 
tions for medical and related staff, and these 
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should attract capable staff who can provide 
care and therapy for residents. Their serv- 
ices may contribute to our knowledge of bet- 
ter methods of dealing with the infirmities 
of other aged persons. Also, religious serv- 
ices are held regularly and opportunity to 
participate is afforded everyone. Great care 
has been taken to respect the require- 
ments related to religious beliefs, and this 
will undoubtedly be a great comfort to your 
guests. 

Today I must pay tribute to the many peo- 
ple whose gifts, large and small, made these 
facilities possible. They faced the reality 
of change that has been occurring both in 
the make-up of our population and in our 
mode of living. They appreciated the fact 
that the number of aged in our population 
has doubled in the last 20 years. Today 1 
out of 12 Americans is 65 years of age or 
over and in the next 25 years the present 
13,000,000 will have doubled. This fact, 
combined with shift of population from 
farms to cities with concomitant change in 
housing facilities, has made the old solu- 
tion of having aged parents live with their 
married children less practical. Whenever 
the aged can live happily in their own homes 
or with their relatives, of course that is 
preferable, but we must face the fact that 
this is not the answer for a growing num- 
ber of older men and women, 

It is estimated that 6 percent of all men 
and women over 65 are now in institutions. 
We can only guess at the additional number 
who need institutional care or who will need 
it as the aged population increases. Progress 
in preventing the diseases of age may mean 
that need will not increase at the same rate 
as the population increases. This is one rea- 
son why more research in diseases related to 
advancing age must be undertaken. 

Contributors who made this home possible 
have also given the Nation tangible evidence 
that institutional care for the aged can be a 
pleasant choice, rather than a desperate ne- 
cessity. You have helped to break down the 
fears and dreads of the aged and their rela- 
tives who think of homes in terms of the 
old-fashioned institutions—bleak, isolated 
structures, with no social programs, where 
people vegetated and waited for death as a 
release. Inspired by your achievement, other 
groups may duplicate what you have done, 
thus making it possible for more and more 
aged who need such care to move out of the 
substandard homes in which so many are 
now residing. 

Care of needy aged who depend on public 
assistance has been affected by the same 
public influences that made possible this fine, 
modern home. The Social Security Act of 
1935 came into being in response to public 
demand and has been consistently liberalized 
as people indicated a desire to share the 
Nation’s growing prosperity with those who 
have passed their productive years. Two mil- 
lion four hundred thousand retired workers 
are now receiving old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. The 1952 amendments pro- 
vided an automatic increase in their benefits, 
effective this month, of $5 or 12% percent, 
whichever is larger. In addition to these 
2,400,000 retired workers, more than 1,000,000 
aged persons—wives, widows, and dependent 
parents—receive benefits based on the con- 
tributions of a retired or deceased worker and 
his employer. More than 2,500,000 persons 
are now receiving old-age assistance. The 
1952 amendments raised the maximum for 
Federal matching from $50 to $55, and as a 
result many States will be able to increase 
monthly payments to aged persons who need 
more income, The average old-age assist- 
ance monthly payment is now $45 for the 
Nation, $55 in New York State. Broadened 
old-age and survivors insurance coverage re- 
sulting from the 1950 amendments made 
many more aged eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, These amendments had 


the immediate effect of making about 700,000 
aged people eligible for benefits on the basis 
of their previous wage records. Benefits to 
this group, however, averaged only about $25 
as the period in covered employment was 
minimum. 

Small as individual payments through old- 
age and survivors insurance and old-age as- 
sistance may seem in relation to present 
living costs, they nevertheless mean that 
more aged persons enjoy the independence 
that comes with a regular cash income than 
ever before in our history, With exception 
of needy blind, needy aged receive more gen- 
erous care than any other dependent group. 
Payments to them account for 62 percent 
of the $2,400,000,000 cost of public-assist- 
ance payments this year. 

While the public has demonstrated a desire 
to improve conditions of the aged, there is 
evidence that they are still uncertain about 
the direction they want public programs for 
the aged to take. 

Much criticism of public assistance stems 
from the fact that the public is confused 
about what kind of programs it wants for 
needy aged, pensions, based on age, lib- 
eral or restrictive-assistance programs, or 
extension of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. These conflicts should soon be re- 
solved as a result of the increasing atten- 
tion the problem of age is receiving. Many 
people, including Members of Congress and 
State legislators, are considering these ques- 
tions in local, State, national, and inter- 
national conferences on aging. Councils of 
social agencies and civic, fraternal, and so- 
cial organizations are developing community 
services so that as many of the aged as pos- 
sible can continue to live in their own homes, 
These services include recreational opportu- 
nities such as golden-age clubs which meet 
in church halls, in public buildings, and 
in private homes; vocational counseling and 
placement services so that those who are 
able and wish to continue at work may do 
so; and home-maker and nursing services 
in the home for the chronically ill and handi- 
capped. Communities recognize care of the 
aging as part of their total problem of health 
and welfare. Health services must be avail- 
able to all age groups if the infirmities of 
age are to be prevented. 

Anyone seeing this institution could look 
ahead to occupying it with eager anticipa- 
tion if and when they need a group living 
arrangement. We cannot feel that way about 
the living facilities now available to many 
aged people whether they live alone, with 
their families, or in special homes. As these 
buildings are dedicated, let us also dedicate 
ourselyes to the task of helping to create 
for all the aged a future they can face with 
confidence and joy. 


The Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, regard- 
less of what may be the consensus of the 
Members of this honorable body concern- 
ing the need or the desirability of reduc- 
ing the tax burden now being carried by 
the people of this Nation, I feel that they 
are unanimous in their belief that such 


_taxes as are being imposed now and have 


been found to be manifestly unfair, un- 
just and, in many cases ruinous to the 
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taxpayers, should be terminated as soon 
as possible. 

There is legislation pending before this 
House which proposes the repeal of the 
20 percent Federal excise tax on admis- 
sions to motion-picture theaters. Pas- 
sage of this legislation, I am convinced, 
is necessary unless many more thousands 
of the small motion-picture theaters in 
this Nation are to be put out of business. 
Thousands already have been forced to 
close. Millions of our citizens, particu- 
larly those in the small rural communi- 
ties, have been denied virtually the only 
entertainment facility available to them. 
These small theaters have been the prin- 
cipal recreation of those people, but un- 
der the present excise tax law, they are 
disappearing so rapidly they soon will 
be as extinct as the dodo bird. 

It is my firm belief that this tax should 
never have been imposed. The records 
show that the amount collected from 
these small theaters has been, in many 
cases, more of a nuisance than a benefit 
to this Government. 

But to the small theater owners— 
thousands of them—it has been disas- 
trous. It has put them out of business, 

The other day I received a letter from 
the owner of a small theater in a rural 
community in my State of New Mexico. 
To me it is one of the most convincing 
arguments possible for the repeal of this 
excise tax because it proves beyond a 
doubt that, by the imposition of this tax, 
we have violated the fundamental princi- 
ple of taxation—the principle of placing 
the burden upon those best able to bear 
it. In this case, we have placed the 
burden on those least able to bear it. 
Here is the letter: 

Dear Sir: In urging your active support of 
pending legislation concerning the repeal of 
the 20-percent Federal excise tax, I present 
the following information for your consid- 
eration and guidance: 


Theater purchased 3 years ago— 


DIRUO «panies eric nieeh S $7, 500. 09 
Down payment.............-...< 3, '750. 00 
DN le ea a ee 3,750. 00 

Paid during the 3-year period 

(with three members of family 
VOIRIE (cou coin A ae es 3, 750. 00 
Bank balance at end of third year_ 2.01 

Federal excise tax paid during the 
Bo FORM R a i BA 7, 269.75 
School tax paid during the 3 years. 890. 46 
TOC: OOE a EE LAA 8, 160. 21 


Thus, I have paid more taxes in the past 
3 years than the theater cost. 

Now I have worn-out equipment, broken 
seats, and a ruined floor due to the flood of 
last July 7. Iam waiting to see the outcome 
of the above-mentioned legislation. If the 
tax is retained, I have no alternative but to 
sell or close the theater. 

Mr. Dempsey, there can be only two an- 
swers to this question. If this is a just tax, 
put it on all business; if it is an unjust 
tax—take it off of us. I do not believe there 
is a business in the United States including 
our Government that can be operated on 
78 percent of the gross. 

I served in the South Pacific during World 
War II and our Government rightly consid- 
ered movies to be essential to the men in 
those isolated areas. I consider that movies 
are still essential to the citizens of our rural 
areas. Please take time to consider this. 

Your consideration and support will be 
sincerely appreciated, 
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In presenting this letter for the con- 
sideration of the Members of this House, 
I want to impress upon their minds that 
this is not an isolated case. This same 
thing is happening to thousands of small 
theater owners. When one of these 
theaters is put out of business by this 
oppressive taxation, those who passed 
this law have contributed nothing to this 
country except additional economic lia- 
bility. Our Nation’s economy cannot 
stand many reverses of this kind. 

Regardless of what may be done con- 
cerning any other form of Federal taxa- 
tion, it seems to me the Congress will 
make a very wise decision if it moves as 
rapidly as possible to repeal this unfair 
burden upon the owners and the patrons 
of the motion picture theaters. 


Maximum Defense at Lowest Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following com- 
munication addressed to the Secretary 
of Defense by Charles E. Moore, of San 
Jose, Calif. Mr. Moore suggests a solu- 
tion to the problem of providing the ulti- 
mate in defense at the lowest cost, and 
I commend his suggestions to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


Moore MACHINERY CO., 
San Francisco, January 19, 1953. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I think we both are agreed that 
among the things the new administration 
would like to accomplish are these: 

1. To provide the ultimate in defense. 

2. To do it at the lowest cost. 

To achieve the first of these, the Vance 
committee has as its basic philosophy crea- 
tion and maintenance of a larger capacity to 
produce military end items which can be 
expanded quickly in event of a hot war at 
some time in the future. 

Such an M-day program was recommended 
last week by Defense Mobilizer Henry H. 
Fowler as a hedge against all-out war, and, 
to implement it, President Truman asked 
Congress for half a billion dollars to get 
started on a plan to build these machine 
tools, 

I believe the objective of the Vance plan 
desirable, but the method unsound and 
uneconomical. I would like to suggest a 
different approach. 

This, then, is my reason for taking the 
liberty of calling my proposals to your at- 
tention and for sending copies of this letter 
to a number of other interested people whose 
advice and counsel would be available should 
you see merit in my plan. 

As I see it, the chief weakness in the 
Vance plan is that it merely substitutes pro- 
duction capacity, 1. e., machine tools, for 
military end items. 

The same disadvantages are inherent in 
both, 

Five hundred millions in machine tools, 
like weapons built today, may be obsolete 
before the need for their use arises. Then 
there is the problem of costly storage. It 
would take acres and acres of warehouse 


space to store these tools. The buildings 
themselves would cost millions of dollars. 
It would take expensive fire insurance; 
watchmen to guard against theft; great care 
and cost to maintain protective lubrication 
to keep these tools in proper condition. 

Past experience in storing finished machine 
tools has proven unsatisfactory not so much 
from rust as from pitting and etching of 
important bearing surfaces, perhaps by elec- 
trolysis. 

The Government would have to maintain 
voluminous records and inventories of the 
exact locations of these tools and their ac- 
curate descriptions, 

There would be the expensive item of 
transporting finished machine tools from 
point of manufacture to point of storage. 

Then, too, there is always the possibility 
that the tools on hand when an emergency 
arises would not be of the design or model 
required for the job at hand. 

I propose to shift the point of attack to: 

1. Improve the end result. 

2. Cut costs by hundreds of millions. 

Let me explain: To build a machine tool 
you start with a casting. About the biggest 
bottleneck we suffer in times of national 
emergency is the productive capacity of our 
iron and steel foundries, i. e., castings. 

The foundry business is notorious for its 
production peaks and valleys. It calls for 
highly skilled labor which cannot be taught 
overnight. 

In my operation of Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works on the Pacific coast during World 
War II, we were purchasing castings from 
17 different foundries as far east as New 
York, Obviously, we were competing with 
the builders of machine tools at a time when 
they were also in desperate need of castings. 

Nothing improves in quality like a rough 
machined casting that is allowed to lie out 
in the open, exposed to the elements. This 
seasoning relieves internal strains and pre- 
vents future distortion. On the other hand, 
a finished machine tool will deteriorate rap- 
idly unless it is carefully and expensively 
stored, 

My plan is as follows: 

For those machine tool builders who need 
financing, a Government-guaranteed loan 
at a very low rate of interest would be avail- 
able to enable them to purchase a very 
considerable supply of castings. The build- 
ers would be permitted to depreciate the cost 
of these castings over a period of not less 
than 3 nor more than 5 years. The Gov- 
ernment would recover from taxes on profits 
resulting from the ultimate sale of finished 
machine tools. Undoubtedly the tax would 
be high during a period of emergency when 
these tools would be sold. 

So tax-wise, this plan is good for the 
Government and good for the machine-tool 
builder, 

These rough castings would then be 
rough machined and stored out in the open. 
Rough machining would disclose any ex- 
isting defects. Defective castings would be 
repaired or replaced so that all castings in 
storage would be known to be sound, 

These are the advantages: 

With seasoned, proved castings available 
for immediate use, machine-tool builders 
could produce latest-model finished ma- 
chine tools in a very short time. 

Automobile manufacturers, whose prod- 
uct is the first to be discontinued in time of 
emergency, could use their facilities to build 
machine-tool components. 

Builders could incorporate their latest and 
most efficient designs to go on to these rough 
machined castings. 

Thus the danger of obsolescence is greatly 
reduced, 


Furthermore finished machine tools made | 


from these rough machined castings would 
be furnished to the exact requirements of 
the job they would be called on to perform in 
the national emergency. 
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Cost of storage and insurance of these ` 
rough machined castings would be almost 
nil. 

They could be and should be stored in 
open fields exposed to the elements, insur- 
ing that the machine tools from which they 
are made will be a highly superior product. 

No expensive records need be kept by the 
Government, other than quantities, location 
and date of production, 

And one costly step in transportation 
would be saved. The finished machine tool 
when needed would move directly to the 
point at which it would be used. 

One advantage both the Vance plan and 
the Moore plan have against a do-nothing 
policy is that valuable foundry time would 
be released in an emergency for other vitally 
important defense requirements. 

And by having rough machined castings 
made now, the job is done when core makers, 
moulders, and other highly skilled men are 
available. 

To sum up—instead of stockpiling finished 
military items, it has been proposed that we 
stockpile machine tools. 

My plan is that instead of stockpiling ma- 
chine tools we simply stockpile rough ma- 
chined castings. This would give the Na- 
tion the means to produce machine tools 
quickly in the event of an emergency with- 
out prohibitive cost. 

Very truly yours, 
Moore MACHINERY CO., 
CHAS. E. Moore, 
President. 


Salute to the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
group of Boy Scouts called upon us 
individually today and presented each 
of us with a Boy Scout pin to wear dur- 
ing Boy Scout Week. It is a pin most 
of us have worn proudly before and we 
are proud to wear it again. Few organi- 
zations in the world can boast of a rec- 
ord of constructive activity equal to that 
of the Boy Scouts. This fine organiza- 
tion has helped lead millions of boys past 
the pitfalls on the bridge between child- 
hood and adulthood, It is a pillar of 
strength in the free world. 

The pin presented to us was fastened 
on a card upon which was printed a 
most inspiring poem by W. A. Dromgoole 
entitled “Building the Bridge for Him.” 
We here in Congress are called upon to 
play an important part in building the 
bridge to the kind of world the children 
of today will inherit from us. It is our 
duty to build a strong bridge leading to 
freedom, justice, and brotherhood. 

I should like to include in our RECORD 
the feautiful poem by Miss Dromgoole: 
Burpinc THE Brinck For Him 

An old man, traveling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm deep and wide 

Through which was frowning a sullen tide. 


The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

For the sullen stream held no fears for him. 

But he turned when he reached the other 
side, 

And builded a bridge to span the tide. 
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“Old man,” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building 
here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

And you never again will pass this way. 


“You have crossed the chasm deep and wide. 

Why build you a bridge at eventide?” 

And the builder raised his old gray head: 

“Good friend, on the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet will pass this way.” 


“This stream, which has been as naught to 


me, 

To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


Inland Water Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARK > 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
to the House Subcommittee on Inland 
Water Boundaries of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. In 
support of the position of the State of 
Louisiana in regard to the proper criteria 
for fixing the seaward limits of the In- 
land or internal waters of the United 
States, and the seaward boundaries of 
the United States and Alaska: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
subcommittee, in making this appearance on 
behalf of the State of Louisiana, we respec- 
tively identify ourselves as Fred S. LeBlanc, 
attorney general, and John L. Madden, as- 
sistant attorney general, of the State afore- 
said, with offices in the State capitol, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Our first though is that of thankfulness 
for the opportunity accorded us of appear- 
ing here on behalf of the State of Louisiana 
to express our views on the questions and 
problems with which House Resolution 676 
deals. It is, therefore, with an acknowledge- 
ment of our gratitude that we address the 
Honorable Chairman and members of this 
House subcommittee. 

We approach our responsibility with no 
certain knowledge of the subcommittee’s 
exact aim in exploring for the criteria which 
the resolution contemplates. It is possible 
that such criteria, once fixed, could serve 
several purposes. It is especially important, 
of course, that some acceptable base line 
along the coast of the litteral States be 
established, if Congress is to enact legislation 
to confirm or create title in such States to 
submerged coastal lands for a certain dis- 
tance seaward. 

We are not taking the position that it 
would be absolutely imperative that this 
base line be established before appropriate 
legislation of the character above stated is 
adopted, but we are prone, because of our 
special interest in tidelands legislation, to 
view House Resolution 676 from the stand- 
point of contemplating criteria for predomi- 
nant application in establishing a base line 
for the purpose mentioned. 

It is conceivable, as well, that -the criteria 
mentioned could be used for purposes of 
navigation and national defense. A proper 
base line, predicated on the boundaries of in- 
` land waters, could be applied in establishing 
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a buffer zone. It is more important, In our 
opinion, that inland waters be designated 
as a zone for adequate protection of the 
whole of our national territory and resources 
than it is to use some rather nebulous the- 
ory, called paramount rights, for the pro- 
tection of oil alone in the marginal sea. 

Our statement shall be divided into four 
parts: First, we wish to emphasize the fact, 
as we view it, that the mean low-water mark 
along the coast of the United States and of 
Alaska does not necessarily determine the 
boundaries of inland waters. Second, we 
shall describe and discuss the Louisiana 
coast, primarily to show that the two meth- 
ods generally used to locate and designate 
the low-water mark, viz, (1) trace paralléle, 
and (2) ares of circles could not be fol- 
lowed with any degree of efficacy or reason- 
ableness as to the Louisiana coastline and 
that for such reason the pattern of delimita- 
tion, which was applied in the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian Fisheries case (United Kingdom v. 
Norway, decided by the International Court 
of Justice, the Hague, Netherlands, on De- 
cember 18, 1951), should govern, Third, we 
expect to discuss Louisiana's martime bound- 
aries to some extent, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that the more pressing problem appears 
to relate to the base line, not the distance 
seaward to be measured from such line. 
Fourth and finally, we shall undertake to 
answer, as best we can, some of the questions 
posed by your honorable chairman in his 
opening statement at the hearings in Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 1, 1952. 

In an earnest endeavor to help this sub- 
committee determine the proper criteria for 
fixing the seaward limits of the inland waters 
of the United States, we must, first, dispense 
with definitions. It affords no answer to 
say that inland waters consist of canals, 
lakes, rivers, watercourses, inlets, bays, har- 
bors, sounds, estuaries, and arms of the sea. 
Nor are we able to treat the inland waters of 
the United States and navigable waters of 
the United States as synonymous; for the 
latter character of waters may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, include a part of the 
high seas, as well as inland waters. (United 
States v. Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany (311 U. S. 377); Economy Light and 
Power Company v. United States (256 U. 5. 
113).) 

The only definite fact that we would at- 
tribute to inland waters is that such waters 
are wholly within the maritime boundaries 
of a State or States. The term “inland” ob- 
viously refers to locations inside the United 
States, and the territory of the continental 
United States is coextensive with that of 
the several States. 

First, from a purely physical standpoint, 
the low-water mark is not essentially coter- 
minative with inland waters, If along a coast 
that is even and free of indentations, the 
low-water mark is drawn, no separation 
would be shown between inland waters and 
those of the open ocean or high seas. Only 
a demarcation between the uplands, shore or 
mainland and certain waters off coast would 
be reflected. Water depths are also a factor. 
Take the same even coastline, without in- 
dentations, as aforesaid, for example: If 
waters are too shallow for effective naviga- 
tion at and beyond the low-water mark, it 
would be entirely erroneous to classify waters 
at such locations a part of the open ocean 
or high seas. 

Nor do we think that Congress has ever 
contemplated inland waters as terminating, 
in all instances, at the low-water mark. By 
act of February 19, 1895 (28 Stat. 672) (since 
amended), the Secretary of Commerce was 
authorized “to designate and define by suit- 
able bearings or ranges with lighthouses, 
light vessels, buoys or coast objects, the lines 
dividing the high seas from rivers, harbors, 
and inland waters.” This authority has since 
passed to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
we understand that the actual work has been 
performed by the Coast Guard. There is 
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nothing to indicate that this authority has 
been exercised with the location of a low- 
water mark as a guiding factor. 

True, the statute aforesaid pertained to 
navigation. But inland waters mean, or 
should mean, the same thing, no matter what 
governmental function or purpose is to be 
served by a separation of inland waters from 
those of the high seas. 

The observations and views above stated 

should be studied in relation to one im- 
portant phase of the decree of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Louisiana tide- 
land case (United States v. State of Louisi- 
ston (340 U. S. 899)). The Court decreed in 
part: 
“The United States is now, and has been at 
all times pertinent thereto, possessed of par- 
amount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things underlying the Gulf of Mexico, lying 
seaward of the ordinary low-water mark on 
the coast of Louisiana and outside of the 
inland waters.” £ 

The court did not say that the paramount 
rights, full dominion and power of the 
United States began at the low-water mark 
on the coast of Louisiana but that such 
paramount rights, full dominion and power 
were located “seaward of” the low-water 
mark and outside of or, in effect, beyond,- 
inland waters. Even under that decree, the 
low-water mark would not govern at all, 
unless, perchance, it could be located gulf- 
ward of inland waters; hence, the action 
taken. by the United States Department of 
the Interior in drawing a line on coast and 
geodetic charts to show the separation be- 
tween the area of State-owned property and 
that over which the paramount rights of the 
Federal Government apply, would place great 
stretches of Louisiana’s inland waters into 
the open waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 


Ir 


Louisiana has the most irregular coast line 
of any State in the Union. Through the 
inland area of Louisiana the waters from 
31 States and two Canadian Provinces pass 
to the Gulf of Mexico. This tremendous 
convergence of waters has not only effected a 
veritable metamorphosis of inland water 
bodies, changing streams into lakes or bays 
and shifting water channels to the Gulf, 
but it has created physical curiosities of 
land and water at the coast. Upon reach- 
ing coastal outlets, an expansive confluence 
of waters joins with wind and tide to bring 
about a constantly changing coastline, 
That which is land today may be water 
tomorrow, and the reverse is equally true. 

It is rather amazing to observe that, while 
the shortest line drawn across the Louisiana 
coast extends a distance of only 397 miles, 
that line, following the curvature of the 
coast and including indentations, covers a 
distance of 6,952 miles. These indentations 
follow the outline of numerous bays, some 
of which not only extend inland for great 
distances but expand far to the south in a 
gulfward direction. Over broad and far- 
reaching spaces offshore our marginal waters 
are astoundingly shallow—so shallow, in 
fact, that reefs, undersea hummocks, and 
other solid formations rise to the surface at 
times, and islands appear to move in some 
mysterious manner, emerging here and sink- 
ing there, and often being lost until they 
are discovered as forming a part of the 
mainland or islands of greater permanence. 
This is particularly illustrated by East 
Timbalier Island in Timbalier Bay, off the 
southwestern tip of Lafourche Parish. 

Obviously these lands beneath shallow 
water are well adapted for utilization and 
are exceedingly more related to inland water 
areas than they are to the open gulf. Such 
lands are well suited for oyster culture and 
constructions are placed in such waters for 
various operations, including those of oil and 
gas producers. In brief, the use of these 
shallow waters, the lands under them, and 
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the reefs and shoals adjacent, have a defi- 
nite relation to the economy of the State of 
Louisiana and its people. 

That part of the Louisiana coast which is 
so fluid in character and irregular in con- 
figuration extends from Marsh Island, lying 
south of Vermilion Bay and West Cote Blanc 
Bay, around the whole of the coast in an 
easterly or southeasterly direction until Pass 
a Loutre is reached, and then along the east- 
ern coast, throughout Breton Sound, to the 
northeastern tip of the St. Bernard Penin- 
sula and over to the last northly island of 
the Chandeleur group. 

An excellent description of the Louisiana 
coast on the east, including Breton Sound, 
is found in the case of Louisiana v. Missis- 
sippi (202 U. S. 1). The Court spoke of 
marshes, shoals, hummocks, and other un- 
derwater formations as part of the Louisiana 
coast. 

In the bays along the south coast, extend- 
ing into the Gulf, are numerous reefs and 
shoals, formations that are clearly a part 
of inland waters and the coast. 

We shall introduce coast and geodetic 
charts to show the highly irregular coast line 
of Louisiana, the presence of islands and the 
existence of various land formations in shal- 
low water off coast. A report in that connec- 
tion has been prepared by the Department 
of Public Works of Louisiana, and we ask 
that the charts and the report be made a 
part of this statement and of the record. 

Mr. A. H. Glenn has also given us a report 
on the low-water mark as it applies to the 
Louisiana coast. His excellent description 
of the coastal region, the constant changes 
in the area, thereof, and the tests to be ap- 
plied in locating the low-water mark should 
be a valuable contribution to this subcom- 
mittee and its efforts. We ask that such re- 
port be made a part of this statement and of 
the record. Mr. Glenn’s qualifications as 
an expert are modestly stated in his report. 

In addition, we submit a report by Mark 
A. Hanna, Ph. D., a widely known paleontol- 
ogist of broad experience. Such report, ex- 
pertly prepared and based on expert experi- 
ence, gives a clear and comprehensive picture 
of the Louisiana coast, treating of certain 
factors that enlarge upon, or do not appear 
in, Mr. Glenn’s work. This report should 
also be of great value to the subcommittee, 
and we request that same be made a part 
of this statement and of the record. 

We would like at this time to explain the 
colored lines that have been drawn on the 
coast and geodetic charts to be introduced 
at the hearings and made a part of the rec- 
ord. The red line represents the delimita- 
tion of waters off the mainland which are 
3 fathoms and less in depth. Without neces- 
sarily urging that this line serve as a base 
from which the seaward extension of Louisi- 
ana’s proprietary rights should be measured, 
as fixed by the act of Congress admitting 
Louisiana as a State in the Union, as a result 
of any future legislation confirming title in 
the several States to submerged lands off 
coast, we do believe that the inland waters 
of this State and of the United States along 
the Louisiana coast should not be regarded 
as terminating until such line is reached. 
That character of navigation which is exer- 
cised in the open ocean or high seas could 
not occur, in our opinion, in waters of lesser 
depth than 3 fathoms. 

The green line is placed around reefs, 
shoals, rocks, islands, hummocks and other 
land formations either above or underlying 
shallow waters. The tendency of the drafts- 
man has been, as we observe, to straighten 
the continuity of the line and to run that 
line as closely as possible from one of the 
formations mentioned to another, and an- 
other tendency of the draftsmen has been, 
as we see, to make the entire line, in ap- 
propriate areas, follow the curvature of the 
mainland and its directional course as close- 
ly as possible. 

We contend and urge most earnestly that 
the pattern shown by the green line on the 


charts only follow and correspond with the 
method used by the International Court of 
Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries 
Case in delimiting a base line off the coast of 
Norway. This line is not intended to show 
with exactness the proper application of the 
Norwegian precedent to the Louisiana coast- 
line but is delineated on the chart to show 
the general method or pattern, Why should 
the pattern, formula or method used in that 
case not apply to the establishment of a base 
line off the Louisiana coast? Is there any 
reason to believe that the court would have 
applied a different method if, instead of 
“skjaegaard,” reefs, shoals and hummocks 
had been located in Norwegian waters? 

From the practical standpoint, there 
would seem to be even greater and more per- 
suasive reason to apply that method to 
Louisiana’s coastline. First, the water along 
the Louisiana coast is lesser in depth than 
water off the Norwegian coast, covering the 
same distances from the mainland. Second, 
distances from reef to reef, or hummock to 
hummock, or shoal to shoal, or from one 
such formation to another would be far less 
than that between rock ramparts in Nor- 
wegian waters. 

dt should be observed that the court was 
not dealing with skjaergaard alone in the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case, but with 
islands, islets, and reefs. 

The court said that the arcs of circles 
method was “not obligatory by law”; hence, 
unless Louisiana’s coastline differs appre- 
ciably from that of Norway, why should that 
method, which, after all, is nothing more 
than a theory, be applied to our coast? The 
court also referred to the 10-mile, or head- 
land-to-headland, rule as not one which has 
acquired the authority of a general rule of 
international law. That rule, like the arcs 
of circles method, was not applied to the 
Norwegian coastline. For exactly the same 
reasons which caused the court to abandon 
both in the case above mentioned, they 
should be abandoned in finding the base line 
along the Louisiana coast. 

Should we ignore the practical determina- 
tions made by the International Court of 
Justice and rely upon a mere theory in 
dealing with the Louisiana coast? Why, in- 
deed, should a judicial precedent, peculiarly 
adaptable to the Louisiana coastline, be 
thrown aside and abandoned, merely because 
the same precedent might not be suitable to 
the coastline of certain other States? The 
criteria to be recommended by this sub- 
committee need not necessarily be uniform 
throughout the entire coast of the United 
States but could be elastic enough to cover 
peculiar distortions or irregularities of that 
coast in certain places. 

The court also emphasized in -the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case that a “State must 
be allowed the latitude necessary in order to 
be able to adopt its delimitation to practical 
needs and local requirements”; that “the real 
question raised in the choice of base lines 
is in effect whether certain sea areas lying 
within those lines are sufficiently closely 
linked to the land domain to be subject to 
the regime of inland waters”; and that one 
consideration should not be overlooked, “ex- 
tending beyond purely geographical fac- 
tors—that of certain economic interests pe- 
culiar to a region, the reality and importance 
of which are clearly evidenced by a long 
usage.” 

We submit that those last-mentioned prin- 
ciples and considerations apply in full meas- 
ure to the shallow waters in Louisiana's mari- 
time belt, and to the reefs, the shoals and 
the hummocks in them. One needs only sail 
leisurely along the Louisiana coast to see 
scores of huts built in the waters for persons 
engaged in cultivating oysters on adjoining 
reefs; platforms, installations, and structures 
for various business pursuits, including oil 
and gas operations; luggers laden with shell 
and gravel taken from the shallow waters, 
and houses built upon piling as camps to 
accommodate laborers in various coastal 
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water pursuits. The income derived from 
all of the aforementioned operations has a 
definite bearing upon the State’s economy; 
moreover, the cities and towns along the 
Louisiana coast flourish financially whenever 
the waters, underlying lands, and the re- 
sources thereof are utilized. It was, indeed, 
a mild financial disaster, at least, when those 
cities and towns felt the cessation of oil and 
gas operations in the waters of the coast, 
resulting from the injunctive features of the 
court's decree in the Louisiana Tidelands 
case. 

We urge that the same general facts and 
circumstances, both physical and economic, 
involved in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries 
case, are found to exist along the coast of 
Louisiana. That precedent should therefore 
be followed in dealing with the base line 
along Louisiana's coast. 


mr 


We shall not engage in a protracted dis- 
cussion of the seaward boundaries of the 
coastal States and of Alaska. To undertake 
a dissertation of that kind would require 
extensive research and a voluminous record, 

What we shall say is restricted to Loui- 
siana. For a comprehensive treatment of the 
entire subject we do recommend an article by 
Gordon Ireland, professor of law at Loui- 
siana State University, entitled “Marginal 
Seas Around the States,” appearing in vol- 
ume II, pages 252, 436, of the Louisiana Law 
Review. 

There are three separate theories in regard 
to Louisiana’s maritime boundaries. At this 
time, however, we do not intend to say which 
one of the three is more valid. 


1. The 3-mile limit: While the United 
States Supreme Court referred to a 3-mile 
limit as a “nebulous suggestion” in the Cali- 
fornia tidelands case, the same Court appears 
to have had a different conception in the 
case of Manchester v. Massachusetts (139 
U. S. 240) for, in the opinion in that case, 
at page 258, the Court said: “We think it 
must be regarded as established that, as 
between nations, the minimum limit of the 
territorial jurisdiction of a nation over tide- 
waters is a marine league from its coast.” 

‘Then, as the territorial limits of the United 
States are coextensive with those of the 
member States, the Court might as well have 
referred to a State of the Union instead of 
a Nation, 

2. The three-league limit: In the act of 
Congress admitting Louisiana into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States 
Louisiana’s southern boundary was described 
as extending to the Gulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing all islands within three leagues of the 
coast. Such limit is bound to have included 
submerged lands in shallow, inland waters 
intervening between the islands and the 
mainland. This conception is supported by 
the case of Borsage v. State (23 Ala. App. 18, 
121 So. 427, cer. den. 280 U. S. 368). 

3. The 27-mile limit: In 1938, the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, recognizing the 3-mile 
limit as a base line, extended the State’s 
maritime boundaries 24 additional miles 
into the Gulf of Mexico (Act 55 of 1938), 
Some question the validity of such action on 
the basis that it was not approved by Con- 
gress. To counter that contention, it can 
be argued that congressional approval is 
only necessary when the boundaries between 
two States or among more are to be altered, 
No State save Louisiana was interested or 
involved in that boundary extension. Sup- 
porting Louisiana’s authority for action by 
its Legislature alone, is the case aforemen- 
tioned (Manchester v. Massachusetts). In 
the course of the opinion in that case, the 
court said (139 U. S. 240, at p. 263): “The 
extent of the territorial jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts Over the sea adjacent to its coast 
is that of an independent nation. * * e 
Within what are generally recognized as the 
territorial limits of States by the law of na- 
tions, a State can define its boundaries on 
the sea.” 
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We undertake in conclusion to give our 
views on some of the questions posed by 
Honorable Cram ENGLE, Member of Con- 
gress; chairman of this subcommittee in his 
opening statement at the hearings held at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on October 1, 1952. 

First, do the Tidelands cases and the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case raise is- 
sues of a justiciable nature? We thought 
not, so far as the tidelands cases were con- 
cerned, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States held otherwise. California contended 
and so did the National Association of At- 
torneys General as amicus curiae in the 
California tidelands case that the issue was 
one of governmental policy to be expressed 
and exercised by Congress. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter appeared to be alone in support- 
ing our view. The majority of the court did 
expressly say that Congress could act in one 
place in the opinion and rather indicated 
that it should, in another. 

We do believe that Congress can and 
should act. How else can this long-existing 
cvutroversy be settled? It must be borne 
in mind that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been called upon, yea, 

three times, but vainlessly, to decide 
the ownership of the area in dispute and to 
name the owner. 

Of course, the Supreme Court of “he United 
States can no more create ownership than 
the executive branch of the Government can 
establish State maritime boundaries. That, 
we submit, should be a reasonable answer to 
another question raised by your honorable 
chairman. The policy-making branch of the 
Federal Government must deal with the 
boundary question. Indeed, in the California 
tidelands case, the serious question can be 
asked: Is the special master recommending 
to the Court a boundary line that exists, or 
one which the court would undertake to 
fix? To determine a boundary is one ques- 
tion; to fix and establish one is another. 

While we do not think that the California, 
Texas, and Louisiana tidelands cases actually 
involved justiciable controversies but should 
have been resolved by Congress, if necessary, 
we are disposed to regard the Anglo-Norwe- 
gian Fisheries case as one which required 
judicial action on the part of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The respective 
rights of independent nations were involved 
in the controversy, and it was necessary for 
the Court to act. The question did not in- 
volve a policy that could be determined in- 
ternally by the parties-litigant. No policy- 
making entity was in existence to express 
policy on a dispute between nations. In the 
tidelands cases, there was, indeed, a serious 
question of whether or not the Attorney 
General of the United States had the right 
to bring the suits. Of course, the Supreme 
Court of the United States disagreed but we 
still submit that it is hardly conceivable that 
the Attorney General himself could provoke 
a controversy in a field of action which ex- 
clusively belonged to Congress. If the lands 
involved actually belonged to the United 
States, no branch of the Federal Government 
could dispose of them, under the Constitu- 
tion, except Congress; and for exactly the 
same reason, if there had been even a remote 
possibility of the United States having a 
proprietary interest in the lands, then no 
branch of the Federal Government save Con- 
gress could have taken action to disclaim 
or quitclaim such rights and to quiet the 
title of the several States., 

To the extent of being repetitious, we 
would like to consider more specifically the 
question raised by your honorable chairman 
in regard to the international aspects of the 
matter. The International Court of Justice 
emphasized that consideration in the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries Case. 

The international aspects of establishing 
seaward boundaries are not to be regarded 
from the sole standpoint of whether or not 
the law of nations permit limits of given 
distances from coast as base lines, or whether 


or not in such situations one nation en- 
croaches upon another. In addition, and far 
more important, is the question of whether 
or not the maritime belt of the nation has 
adequate width or breadth to afford a proper 
safety or buffer zone. Indeed, it is rather 
precarious to fix a limit that hugs the shore, 
Paramount rights are not likely to be under- 
stood by the governments of foreign nations 
any more than this theory is comprehended 
by the people of the United States. It is 
hardly conceivable that the United States, 
virtually disclaiming territory up to the very 
mainiand of the States, could very well pro- 
tect this country, its people and their prop- 
erty on some kind of nebulous theory that is 
said to apply to lands outside inland waters 
and in the high seas. 

Even conceding, for argument sake, the 
absurdity of the Federal Government having 
to own the property which it is obligated to 
protect, the crucial queston arises as to what 
is the more important, undiscovered tide- 
lands oil or all of the territory of the United 
States and all of the property and resources 
of the people thereof? Should the safety 
and security of our Nation be endangered 
just in order that tidelands oil can be taken 
by the Federal Government as a result of 
delimiting State territory at the water’s edge? 

Again, we wish to express our appreciation 
to the honorable chairman and members of 
this subcommittee for the opportunity of be- 
ing heard, It is not only our hope that Loui- 
siana’s position has been adequately stated 
but that, by this statement and the offerings 
made, we have been of some help to this 
subcommittee in its deliberations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frep S. LEBLANC, 
Attorney General, 
ë Statg of Louisiana. 
JOHN L. MADDEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
State of Louisiana. 


Preamble of the Federal Constitution: Its 
Text and Implications as Might Have 
Been Told by the Authors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a literary classic of which Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, a former distin- 
guished Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, is the author. 
This eloquent and succinct presentation 
of the fundamental principles of our 
charter of liberties is a reminder of the 
words of Hon. William Bradford: “Do 
not basely relinquish what the fathers 
with difficulty attained.” 

PREAMBLE OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION: Irs 
Text AND IMPLICATIONS AS MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN TOLD BY THE AUTHORS 

(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 

Hear ye! Hear ye! O ye men and women, 
all, and everywhere, O hearken and heed! 

Following the long and cruel war which we 
have waged and won, our independence to 
gain, we the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union; to es- 
tablish Justice in our midst; to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity; to provide for the com- 
mon defense; and to promote the general 
welfare; as well as to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, do 
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here and now, and by this most solemn and 
sacred action, ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America; 
and by this means a republic we create, Re- 
publican, indeed, in form; and guarantee to 
each State a like government. 

Here and hereby we set up for our Fed- 
eral rule and needs a carefully devised system 
of checks and balances; whereby, and through 
such means, three great divisions—the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial—are 
feign to guide, protect, and serve the Na- 

on, 

And after due approval seals our labors 
let not one in our most beloved land e’er 
strive by trick, device, or stratagem or through 
connivance, at home or abroad, to dilute, or 
undermine, or liquidate this comprehensive 
and all-sufficient pact of Freedom—the first 
in hist’ry on which a nation has sought to 
base and ground itself—the example for, and 
wonder of, all the World; and which, if in 
its purity and strength, is safely kept, will 
light us down to future years remote; and 
serve as torch for all who, in lands of tryan- 
ny and oppression, toil and hope for their 
deliv'rance. 

Yea, if our own shall always be steadfast 
and true, and o’er-fearless in their sanctions, 
we shall, indeed, endure unto the end: 

But if, by folly or acts treasonable, this 
instrument is destroyed, government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall perish from the earth. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., February 7, 1953. 


To Aid the War on Spies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there is 
widespread interest in strengthening the 
hand of United States investigative 
agencies by making it possible for them 
to use in evidence information obtained 
by intercepting communications between 
those who conspire to violate laws re- 
lating to treason, sabotage, espionage, 
and other offenses involving the national 
security. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star urging early action on 
a bill to remove the handicap our Nation 
now faces in its war on spies and sub=- 
versive elements: 

To Am THE WAR ON SPIES 

The new Congress, properly concerned 
with strengthening national security, will 
have a good opportunity to help materially 
toward that end when a bill sponsored by 
Representative KEATING, of New York, comes 
before it. The bill should not be contro- 
versial, but it is—because it has to do with 
wire tapping. Muddled thinking on the part 
of opponents of even carefully restricted wire 
tapping has prevented passage of such legis- 
lation in the past. Chief beneficiaries of this 
muddled thinking have been the enemy 
agents in whose favor the ban on wire-tap 
evidence operates. 

Under the Federal Communications Act of 
1934 it is illegal to intercept and divulge 
any wire communications. The Supreme 
Court has held that this bars the introduc- 
tion in Federal courts of any evidence de- 
rived from wire tapping. This restriction 
has placed the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under a severe handicap in its war on 
spies. The Keating bill would remove this 
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handicap by legalizing wire tapping in es- 
pionage investigations and permitting the 
use of wire-tap evidence in court. Permis- 
sion of a Federal judge first would be re- 
quired in each case where wire tapping was 
to be used. Permissive legislation of this 
sort should have been adopted long ago. 


The People Voted for a Change—One of 
the Changes They Want Regards the 
National Convention Method of Nomi- 
nating Presidential Candidates—Let Us 
Give It to Them Through a Direct Pres- 
idential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the procedure followed by our 
political parties in nominating their 
candidates for Presidency has long been 
the cause of wonder to both American 
and foreign observers. Needless to say, 
last July the procedure not only caused 
wonder but provoked anger in the folks 
back home who became downright dis- 
gusted. 

When a growing young man outgrows 
his short pants, he finally convinces his 
parents to buy him his first long trousers 
and he feels like the man he really is. 
Our great Nation finds itself in the same 
predicament—the United States has 
outgrown its short pants and has been 
in need of long trousers for a long, long 
time. The short pants to which I refer 
is the national convention and the long 
trousers, the direct preferential primary 
for nominating Presidential candidates. 

` One of the first to realize the dire need 
to change our methods of nominating 
men, one of whom would be elected to 
the highest office of our Government, was 
President Wilson. In his message to 
Congress in 1913, he urged the passage of 
a law providing for the nomination of 
Presidential candidates directly by the 
party voters without the intervention 
of nominating conventions. Wilson, as 
we all know, was a political science pro- 
fessor before he became President and 
mas an outstanding authority in that 

eld. 

Our Nation has grown almost 60,000,- 
000 people since Wilson’s time. In 1832, 
when the national convention was first 
employed to nominate candidates for the 
Presidential office, the population of the 
United States was just a little over 12,- 
000,000, and perhaps then, the national 
convention was ideal. Wilson emphati- 
cally stressed that we had outgrown the 
convention in 1913 when the population 
had increased about seven and a half 
times. The latest census shows nearly 
160,000,000 which means we have grown 
at such a rate to increase our population 
by 13 times since 1832, when the conven- 
tion system was adopted. If this is not 
outgrowing short pants, tell me what is. 

I have introduced a bill which I feel 
will bring our Nation’s method of nom- 
inating our Presidential candidate back 


into the realm of our American heritage 
by giving the voters of our country an 
opportunity to participate directly in the 
selecting of their candidates. There is 
no question in my mind the present sys- 
tem is as outmoded as the horse and 
buggy and I believe the convention sys- 
tem has been on its way out ever since 
the introduction of the horseless car- 
riage. Political scientists have long ex- 
pressed their beliefs that the convention 
system should be scrapped for a more 
suitable method of selecting presiden- 
tial candidates. 

The provisions of my bill would, first, 
authorize and direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enter into agreements with the 
several States to conduct preferential 
primaries to elect the nominees for Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the political 
parties which, second, qualified one or 
more candidates by filing a petition bear- 
ing the signature of 5,000 qualified 
voters from three-fourths of the States 
with the Attorney General who, third, 
shall place the name of any person quali- 
fied to be a candidate for the nomination 
on the ballot and the Attorney General, 
fourth, shall by regulation specify the 
date on which such petitions shall be 
filed, the dates of such preference pri- 
maries and other details necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this act; fifth, 
recognize a political party only when a 
party qualifies one or more candidates 
for President and Vice President. 

In the past, legislation which would 
set up a preferential prémary has been 
held up because there was no strong 
public demand to push it. Mr. Speaker, 
the demand is here now. 

Perhaps it was not until last summer 
when the conventions were given com- 
plete coverage by radio, press, and the 
comparatively new medium, television, 
that the people realized the disgusting 
situation which brings jeers from the 
foreign countries and offers a source for 
the iron-curtain countries to expound 
vicious attacks on our mode of living. 
Stalin and his blood-stained henchmen 
undoubtedly pointed to the convention 
and said, “See, what we tell you, the 
Americans lie when they say they elect 
their President. What kind of a choice 
do you think the stupid Americans get 
when they are asked to vote between two 
men who are picked by the filthy capital- 
ist politician. They are only trying 
to fool the people, but they cannot fool 
you and me.” 

I am afraid that is what the Com- 
munists are saying. We, here in the 
United States, are spending millions of 
dollars yearly on the Voice of America 
program telling the oppressed peoples of 
the world of our great country in which 
the people rule. All of the gains this 
program has made might easily have 
been lost through the national con- 
vention. . 

While the convention brought jeers 
from other countries, it did not affect 
the American people that way. Follow- 
ing the convention, I had many of my 
constituents tell me they considered it 
a direct slap in the face when they saw 
the delegates defy their expressed wishes 
when they voted for the various candi- 
dates for nomination. Some of the 
States had held a presidential primary, 
but the laws governing the delegates 
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after they have been elected are weak 
and still can be circumvented by the pol- 
itician who seeks to control the con- 
vention. 

Nebraska, whose fourth district I rep- 
resent, is one of the few States that 
have a preferential primary. The num- 
ber of States is very few—about a third 
whose delegates number less than one- 
half of the total delegates to the con- 
vention. In the other States, the con- 
vention method remains unchanged, 
That method, now more than 100 years 
old, lands itself to control by State party 
leaders even more readily than does the 
direct primary; for under it the dele- 
gates are at least-two or three stages 
removed from the party voters who at- 
tend the caucuses or primary conven- 
tions. A credentials committee had to 
be set up in the convention in order to 
decide which delegates should be recog- 
nized as the true delegates of some States 
which saw two or more groups claiming * 
to be the duly elected or appointed dele- 
gates. Mr. Speaker, you as well as I, 
remember quite vividly some of the bat- 
tles which took place on the convention 
floor between campaign managers of 
various aspirants as they sought to have 
delegates who favored their candidate 
recognized as the official delegation from 
a State which found itself in this pre- 
dicament. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to remind you of 
the Democratic National Convention of 
last summer. I dare anyone to say Adlai 
Stevenson was the choice of the rank- 
and-file Democrats to be their nominee 
for President. The former Illinois gov- 
ernor had expressed time and time again 
that he should not be considered a can- 
didate for the nomination, but what hap- 
pened in Chicago was another story. 
Again, it was the party bosses who dic- 
tated the final choice, overlooking other 
men who, in preferential primaries con- 
ducted by some of the States, were the 
choice of the people. I do not like to 
put this on a personal level, but this is 
of primary importance to the people. 
In singling out the Democratic conven- 
tion, I am not saying they are the only 
party guilty of being swayed by the 
bosses. 

I know it has become a big controversy 
between the people and the political 
bosses who control the conventions and 
have their picked men nominated—men 
who, quite often, were not the choice of 
the majority of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the party. Under the direct pref- 
erence primary which would be estab- 
lished under my bill, the voter and back- 
bone of our Nation would be the person 
who picked the candidate of the political 
parties. 

By setting up the machinery for the 
direct preferential primary you would 
do away with the delegate who thinks 
of his own personal gain rather than the 
desires of the people who he is elected to 
represent. Put yourself in the place of 
the delegate elected to the national con- 
vention. If you, as a Congressman, acted 
in defiance to wishes of the people who 
elected you, how long do you think you 
would remain in office? If you became 
too far out of line, the same people who 


- elected you could have you recalled. Had 


there been ample time in which to recall 
some of the delegates to the national 
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convention, some of them probably would 
have experienced just that. 

Let us return the power of the Amer- 
ican vote to the people who have fought 
for it and to the people whose forefathers 
fought and died so their children could 
enjoy the privilege of choosing their 
candidate as well as voting for him in 
the general election. As the method now 
stands, the voter has a choice between 
two candidates quite often picked in 
smoke-filled rooms on various deals as 
bosses scrambled for power. We are very 
fortunate that our present leader is a 
no-deal President. 

Gentlemen, the best way we can insure 
the citizens of our country that the fu- 
ture Presidents of the United States will 
be no-deal Presidents is by a direct pres- 
idential preference primary. 


Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article from the February 1, 
1953, issue of the Oregon Daily Journal 
magazine by Richard L. Neuberger, well- 
known author and member of the Oregon 
State Senate. 

Mr. Neuberger has written a compre- 
hensive and thorough story on Alaska’s 
readiness for the granting of statehood, 
and I heartily endorse its contents and 
purpose. 

ALASKA: READY ror STATEHOOD 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Once again the question of statehood for 
Alaska confronts the Nation. The issue is 
particularly crucial in Oregon because the 
former governor of this State, Douglas Mc- 
Kay, now Secretary of the Interior, has an- 
nounced he doubts the advisability of grant- 
ing Alaska full membership to the Union so 
long as 95 percent of the land area of Alaska 
still belongs to the Federal Government. 

Alaskan statehood long has been of interest 
to Oregon, because many civic groups have 
claimed in resolutions and memorials that 
statehood might give Alaska its best chance 
to transfer trade and commerce to Portland 
and other seaports in this State. 

The issue is squarely joined, for nearly all 
statehood bills would shift only about 5 per- 
cent of the acreage of Alaska into the hands 
of the new State. 

To understand this complex question, a 
few basic facts must be explained. It has 
been the pattern in all the public land 
States—and these are the States west of the 
Continental Divide—to leave the United 
States Government in charge of vast wilder- 
ness realms. 

When Oregon was annexed to the Union in 
1859, a bare 5,000,000 acres went to the new 
State for school purposes or had been taken 
up by private owners. This was only 8 per- 
cent of Oregon’s land area. More than 92 
percent stayed in Federal hands. Even to- 
day, after almost a century of statehood, at 
least half of Oregon is a Federal holding. 

So the Alaskan statehood bill does not 
differ greatly from the act which admitted 
Oregon to the United States, Both of Ore- 
gon’s Members of the United States Senate 
may have recognized this, because speeches 


were made by Guy Corpon and WAYNE L, 
Morse last February in behalf of a statehood 
measure for Alaska, ‘The bill failed in the 
Senate by the slender margin of 1 Vote, 
44 to 43. 

And Congressman Homer D. ANGELL, who 
represents the Portland District in the Na- 
tional Capital, has said that Alaska is more 
fully prepared for statehood now than many 
Western States were at the time of their 
entrance into the Union. 

Alaska’s present population totals 126,661. 
Oregon had considerably less than half this 
many people when it became a State. Its 
population was 52,465. 

When Nevada came into the Union it had 
7,000 residents. Wyoming could muster only 
62,555 souls at the time it qualified for two 
influential seats in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Oregon has loomed large in all discussions 
of Alaskan statehood. Although it is not 
widely known, the organic act of 1884 which 
officially recognized Alaska as a possession 
of the United States, provided that the code 
and laws of the State of Oregon should 
formally apply to Alaska. The impact of 
Oregon law has threaded through Alaskan 
courts and legislative halls ever since. 

Many Alaskans claim that Territorial 
status has prevented them from breaking 
the transportation monopolies which have 
dominated Alaskan trade for generations. 
Most of these monopolies are concentrated 
in Seattle. When he appeared before the 
House Committee on Territories, William L. 
Baker, editor of the Ketchigan Chronicle 
declared flatly that statehood would enable 
Alaska to make more use of two great sea- 
ports—Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and 
Portland, Oreg. 

Baker pointed out that maritime strikes 
of 3 and 4 months’ duration in Seattle had 
left Alaska short of food, clothing, fuel oil, 
and medical supplies. The Jones Act, he 
said, “made it illegal for Canadian ships to 
carry passengers and cargo between two 
Alaskan communities.” However, the United 
States Supreme Court has admitted that the 
Jones Act would be an unconstitutional dis- 
crimination if Alaska were a sovereign State 
rather than a mere Territory. 

“If we had been a State during the Seattle 
shipping strike,” declared Baker, “Canadian 
ships would have been permitted to go to 
American ports such as Portland, to pick up 
what we needed to keep business going, and 
we would not have suffered a loss of $12,- 
000,000 in commerce because of the tieup.” 

The shipping situation could be a major 
reason why the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Oregon State Federation of La- 
bor and’ similar local organizations have 
passed frequent resolutions urging Alaskan 
statehood. 

Absentee domination of Alaska’s resources 
has been a frequent complaint by Alaskan 
residents. They believe this exploitation 
stems principally from the region's inferior 
ranks as a Territory. 

Most valuable of Alaska's treasure-troves of 
natural wealth are the great salmon fisheries 
of the North Pacific, the finest fish resource 
under the sovereignty of the United States. 

Half of all these salmon are caught in fish 
traps. These are great timbered cages with 
nets, sunk in the inlets and fiords where sal- 
mon school and congregate before surging 
upstream to spawn. Fish-trap locations are 
limited, and the traps are licensed by the 
Federal Government. A license is worth 
huge sums of money. 

In a typical year residents of Alaska owned 
38 fish traps while absentees, living far from 
Alaska, owned 396 traps. More than 50 per- 
cent of the traps in Alaska are’ owned by six 
large nonresident corporations. Two com- 
panies alone own 118 traps between them. 
This is three times as many traps as belong 
to men and women who live in Alaska. 

Fish traps already are illegal in all other 
sovereignties bordering on the Pacific— 
British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and 
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California. A few years ago Alaskans bal- 
loted at a referendum by a margin of nearly 
6 to 1 to follow this example and abolish fish 
traps. Butnothing happened. The referen- 
dum was purely advisory. Congress took 
no action. If Alaska were to become a State, 
its own legislature would have authority 
over its own salmon industry. 

Although salmon fishing is Alaska’s prin- 
cipal source of wealth, the entire operation 
is dominated by nonresidents. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service studied the industry during 
a normal year. Of the 20,000 employees, 
10,956 were Alaskan residents and 12,484 
were nonresidents. Wages paid to Alaskan 
residents totaled $3,729,000 and to non- 
residents of Alaska $7,206,000. 

Think what the people of Oregon would 
say if their lumber industry were dominated 
in similar proportion by persons who do not 
have their homes in Oregon, or pay their 
taxes in Oregon. 

Alaskans feel sure that they can gain con- 
trol over their industries and resources only 
if a government sits at Juneau which has 
statehood power and jurisdiction rather than 
the largely artificial and mythical authority 
of a Territorial regime, 

If the wishes of the people of Alaska are 
to count for anything, their views are defi- 
nitely on record. In 1946 they voted at the 
polls, after a long and bitter campaign, to 
petition Congress for admission as a State. 

The late Goy. Sidney Osborn, of Arizona, 
said before his death, “Every argument 
against statehood, which was used to try to 
keep Arizona out of the Union, is being 
directed against Alaska, These arguments 
had no merit at all in the case of Arizona. 
They have no merit in the case of Alaska.” 

Some opponents of statehood have con- 
tended that the 33,000 natives in Alaska— 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts—are too large 
& percentage of the population. Yet Alaska 
is one of the few places under the American 
flag where there are no reservations. The 
natives are not wards. They are citizens, 
Some sit in the Territorial legislature. A 
few years ago the president of the Alaskan 
senate was a Tlingit Indian, Frank Peratro- 
bich, who was educated at Chemawa Indian 
School in Salem, Oreg. 

During World War II the Alaskan Terri- 
torial Guard, which was organized hastily 
to patrol the shore line against possible Japa- 
nese invaders, consisted wholly of Eskimo 
warriors, armed with obsolete army rifles. 
When the Japanese slogged ashore at Attu 
in the Aleutian Islands, Aleut tribesmen 
died defending the rugged capes and beaches 
of North America. 

Other adversaries of statehood claim that 
the Alaskan economy is primitive and unde- 
veloped. Yet in 1944 the residents of Alaska 
paid higher per capita Federal income-tax 
returns than the people of any of the 11 
Western States. Anchorage today is a metro- 
politan area of 33,000 people, with luxury 
apartment houses, supermarkets, and stream- 
lined busses. Such cities as Petersburg have 
their own culture, in this particular instance 
a Norwegian background which expresses it- 
self in folk festivals, succulent food dishes, 
and original Scandinavian poetry and novels, 

I have heard Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the great Arctic explorer, say that Alaska 
has richer resources than all the countries 
of Scandinavia, where 12,000,000 people live. 
He added that Alaska could support at least 
1,000,000 citizens almost immediately. But 
many experts believe that statehood and 
self-government must come first. 

Some opponents of statehood argue 
against it on the ground that Alaska is not 
contiguous to the United States. This 
means it has no common boundary with 
other States. But Oregon was a long dis- 
tance from the bulk of the other States when 
it was admitted in 1859. In addition, Alaska 
at least is on the continent of North America 
and far closer to continental United States 
than is Hawaii, which likewise is entitled 
to statehood, 
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Canada, after all, is a fully self-governing 
unit of the British empire, but Canada lies 
across 3,000 miles of salt water from the 
United Kingdom, where sits the Queen, who 
is Canada’s symbolic ruler. 

Furthermore, southeastern Alaska is sep- 
arated from the States of the American 
Pacific Northwest only by British Columbia, 
a Canadian Province with which this region 
enjoys friendly relations and a common econ- 
omy and culture. 

The latest struggle over Alaskan state- 
hood comes at a time of great possible eco- 
nomic development in Alaska. The first 
pulp mill in the Territory's history is rising 
at Ward Cove, near Ketchikan. The Alumi- 
num Co. of America hopes to construct a 
$400,000,000 hydroelectric power plant and 
aluminum smelter at Taiya Inlet, 4 miles 
from Skagway. 

Ironically enough, the company is experi- 
encing difficulty in taking up the necessary 
land because it is withheld from such in- 
dustrial development by the Federal Govern~ 
ment. Statehood might free this land for 
the largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
annals of Alaska. 

But will Alaska fail to get statehood once 
again because of a dispute over who shall 
own Alaska’s land? 


We Pay for This 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial that appeared in the 
Denver Post on February 2, 1953: 


WE Pay ror THIS 


Mississippi Congressman FRANK E. SMITH 
was a 15-year-old schoolboy when the United 
States Congress passed the Buy American 
Act as a depression era trade-protection 
measure. Since then Smirn has entered the 
Army as a private, fought with General Pat- 
ton's army in Europe, and come out of the 
service as an artillery major. In the Eighty- 
third Congress he leads a direct attack 
“against an outmoded law that has cost the 
United States taxpayers billions of dollars 
in procurement expenses, as well as inesti- 
mable good will among our foreign allies. 

The buy American law requires that the 
Government may not buy anything from a 
foreign firm unless the foreign price is at 
least 25 percent below the lowest American 
bid. During the war and lately the law has 
been modified by Executive order so as not 
to apply to military purchases. But much 
Government buying abroad is nonmilitary. 

This tired old turkey of a law has enabled 
United States manufacturers safely to boost 
prices to the Government. It is a definite 
factor in contributing to inflation at home 
and the dollar shortage abroad. A bill SMITH 
has introduced would repeal it, and also 
amend the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
that requires borrowers of REA to use only 
United States manufactured goods which 
contain no foreign materials. 

The world has changed drastically since 
“buy American” was put through 20 years 
ago—and so has our need for Government 
economy as well as for foreign materials. 
It is rather amazing to be reminded that 
such antiquated and costly restrictions have 
been allowed to stand all these fast-moving 
years. Congressman SMITH; in proposing 
their repeal, is more In tune with the times 


than many of his elders inthe great body. 
The new Congress, if it is on its toes, will 
give the Smith bill quick action. 


The Brien McMahon Atomic Energy Plant: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to pay proper tribute to the late 
Brien McMahon, Senator from the State 
of Connecticut until his death last year. 
Brien, the author of the Atomic Energy 
Act which assures civilian control over 
the development of atomic energy and 
atomic weapons, served on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy since its 
inception. -He was chairman of that 
group, excepting only the 2-year period 
when his party relinquished control of 
the Congress. 

No one person in the legislative 
branch of government. contributed so 
greatly to the advancement of atomie 
developments, nor to the public acknowl- 
edgement of atomic research as a partial, 
yet potent; means of national security. 
Brien McMahon knew and stated that 
atomic weapon production was no cure- 
all for halting aggression in the world. 
He recognized the greater problem of 
human frailty in the thirst for world 
power and domination. 

That Brien McMahon’s contributions 
to our atomic-energy program shall be 
indelibly impressed upon our memories 
in a material as well as intellectual sense, 
I today introduced a joint resolution pro- 
viding that the Savannah River project 
in Georgia shall, when completed, be 
designated the Brien McMahon Atomic 
Energy Plant. 

I am fully aware of the antipathy of 
Congress to personalize Government in- 
Stallations by naming them after individ- 
uals. In this case, the exception should 
serve to strengthen the rule; as the out- 
standing merit of so naming this instal- 
lation would point up this Nation’s ap- 
preciation for the late Senator’s service 
to his country. 

We, in Connecticut, are proud of Brien 
McMahon's public record, and observe 
no partisan differences in our recognition 
of his outstanding contributions in the 
field of atomic-energy progress. There 
would, I am sure, be no dissenting voice 
to the suggestion I here propose, 


Let Us Guard Against Military Iron Hand 
in United States Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. CHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Press- 
Telegram of Long Beach, Calif., on 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953: 
LET'S GUARD AGAINST MILITARY IRON HAND IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

A movement is afoot to alter the organi- 
zation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Appar- 
ently the spearhead of the movement is Dr, 


* Vannevar Bush, He's been putting up trial 


balloons in the form of magazine articles 
and speeches. During and following World 
War II, Dr. Bush did the country splendid 
service in the fields of military research and 
development. But it may be that he's now 
doing a disservice. 

On the surface his recommendations look 
logical and innocent. Actually they’re loaded 
goods, Parts of them under different labels 
previously have been rejected by Congress, 
They would open the door to a more promi- 
nent role for the military in our Govern- 
ment, and yet there is no evidence that the 
military would be more rather than less ef- 
ficient. 

Changes proposed by Dr. Bush would es- 
tablish a striking similarity between our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the German Gen- 
eral Staff organization. The Prussian model 
for organization of the top military echelon 
may have received wide praise; but two facts 
about such a system must not be overlooked. 
One, it narrows the margin of civilian con- 
trol. Two, the Germans have lost two wars 
with it. 

Dr. Bush would separate the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff members from their present positions 
of chief of services and give the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff decisive power 
which he does not at this time possess, 

Now Dr. Bush himself warns against an 
organization with a single chief of staff and 
a supreme general staff. There should be no 
single military commander, except for the 
President, a civilian. Chief and final author- 
ity must lie with civil officials. 

Yet the system which Dr. Bush visualizes 
contains the seeds for the very kind of mili- 
tary system he appears to deplore. The pow- 
erful chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
could for all practical purposes become the 
top, decisive official. This is completely re- 
pugnant to our concept of government and 
the place of the military in it. É 

Dr. Bush says the changes he proposes 
would nrake the upper echelons of the mili- 
tary system more efficient, eliminating much 
of the wrangling and indecision. But we 
think Ferdinand Eberstadt covered that 
point thoroughly in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services in 1949. 
He said: 

“Tt is no accident of modern warfare that 
military organizations headed by a single 
Military chief of staff have, so far as I know, 
been on the losing side. This type of organ- 
ization is conducive to static military think- 
ing and to a military line—to Maginot-line 
psychology. It discourages debate and tends 
to foster an unjustified sense of security in 
one weapon, one arnr, or one service. De- 
bate and wrangles are trying, but military 
defeat is far worse.” 

Dr. Bush advocates taking the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff out of the line of 
command so they can spend their time 
thinking and planning. At first blush that 
may sound fine—but it’s the old theory of 
authority without responsibility which more 
than once has caused confusion, disunity, 
ill-feeling, and military disaster. 

Any proposals for changes in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be entertained only 
with great caution. The incoming admin- 
istration would be well-advised to hold the 
Bush recommendations at arm's length. It 
is true that the American people voted for 
Eisenhower, a general, as President. But 
they voted for him for reasons apart from and 
above the fact that he was a career general. 
They will be sensitive to any move on the 
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part of the White House or in the Republican 
Party which might be interpreted as in- 
tending to promote the role of the military. 

We have been, and we can be, militarily 
strong without giving the military an iron 
hand. 


Flood Control in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas surveys and reports pertaining to 
flood control and other development have 
been made by the United States Corps of 
Engineers as directed by the Congress of the 
United States, on the Roanoke, James, and 
Rappahannock Rivers in Virginia; and 

Whereas these reports anticipate construc- 
tion of more than 25 flood-control and mul- 
tiple-purpose dams on these and other 
streams of the State; and 

Whereas construction is complete or in an 
advanced stage of completion at Buggs Island 
in Mecklenburg County and in Philpott in 
Henry County; and 

Whereas the expenditure of public funds 
on these projects to date is in excess of $98,- 
000,000; and 

Whereas further construction is proposed 
to be initiated on the Jackson River of the 
James system and on the Rappahannock near 
Fredericksburg; and 

Wheréas the ultimate cost of all structures 
and their operating facilities proposed for 
construction on streams in the State is 
estimated at approximately one and one-half 
billion dollars; and 

Whereas this amount represents an ex- 
penditure of more than $160 for each acre 
of Virginia land in the watershed above these 
developments; and 

Whereas the farms and woodlands of these 
entire watersheds could be purchased and 
established in grass or trees at a comparable 
cost; and 

Whereas 50,000 acres of land will be per- 
manently flooded and another 30,000 occa- 
sionally flooded by dams already constructed; 
and 

Whereas it is estimated that more than 
200,000 additional acres will be so submerged 
if other proposed dams are brought to com- 
pletion; and 

Whereas this permanently flooded area is 
greater than the area to be protected from 
intermittent flooding; and 

Whereas although these reservoirs utilize 
much land of low agricultural value, they 
also permanently flood much of the best and 
most productive lands in these areas; and 

Whereas the major floods against which 
these dams will afford protection are not 
expected to occur oftener than once in 25 
to 50 years; and 

Whereas the flood protection benefits from 
the dams as presently estimated is less than 
$15,000,000 per year; and 

Whereas the reservoirs are subject to silt- 
ing at such rates as to impair or destroy their 
effectiveness in relatively few years; and 

Whereas this silting could be effectively re- 
duced and a great contribution to flood con- 
trol would result from the expenditure of a 
much less sum on the farm lands and wood- 
lands of these watersheds; and 

Whereas such expenditures for watershed 
protection would benefit all the people of 
the area and not be restricted to those who 
have chosen to locate in the flood plains of 


the streams below these structures or who 
utilize the power and recreational facilities 
provided by them; and 

Whereas Federal funds used annually in 
Virginia for research, education, and assist- 
ance in watershed protection are less than 
the presently estimated annual flood bene- 
fits expected from the proposed construction 
program: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Virginia Association of 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors here 
assembled, through the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of this Commonwealth, do petition 
the Congress of the United States to stay the 
beginning of any new construction of this 
nature until comprehensive studies have 
been made by competent engineering and 
agricultural technicians to determine the 
kind and amount of upstream treatment and 
protection that will prevent or assist in pre- 
venting the early deterioration of present 
and proposed reservoir capacity; and be it 
further 

Resolved, Before further public funds are 
released for downstream reservoir construc- 
tion, that Congress do appropriate funds for 
such studies and for the establishment on 
private farm lands at public expense of those 
practices and structures found to be nec- 
essary to the over-all program and the cost 
of which would be in excess of direct bene- 
fits to the individual landowner; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this and other upstream 
planning and treatment be a responsibility 
of the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture but 
closely coordinated with plans for down- 
stream reservoir development whether such 
development be by public funds or private 
enterprise; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in all future plans by any 
Government agency involving expenditure of 
public funds.for downstream reservoir de- 
velopments, there be included in the cost 
estimates and appropriations amounts suffi- 
cient to conduct comprehensive upstream 
studies and establishment of upstream 
watershed protection in accordance with the 
general ideas expressed in this resolution, 

Adopted by the Virginia Association of 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors in 
annual meeting at Virginia Beach, Va., this 
28th day of January 1953. 

Attest: 

R. J. FisHer, Chairman. 
D. A. Jackson, Secretary. 


Europe Gives Dulles Chilly Reception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Constantine Brown, writing in 
the Washington Star of February 5, 
points out that the new Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, has been re- 
ceiving a chilly reception in the Euro- 
pean countries. As a matter of fact, he 
was openly insulted in London when the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Anthony 
Eden, failed to show up at the London 
Airport when Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stas- 
sen arrived in that city. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
the American people to realize that there 
is no help like self-help, and perhaps 
we should arrange for a moratorium on 
all aid for the next 12 months. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including the following article by 
Mr. Brown: 


DULLES GREETED COOLLY—ALLIEs UNHAPPY 
Over INSISTENCE FOR MORE EUROPE COOP- 
ERATION 2 


(By Constantine Brown) 


No American Secretary of State, since 
Henry L. Stimson went to Europe in 1931 
to attempt to salvage its financial structure 
through the Hoover moratorium, has received 
a@ cooler reception from our wartime allies 
than John Foster Dulles received this week. 

The coolness of the French and the near 
hostility of the British came, however, as 
no surprise to Mr. Dulles. He knew that 
the new administration’s decisions on for- 
eign affairs would not be palatable to our 
allies, Since the end of the war our western 
allies had become accustomed to a quick 
affirmative response from the previous ad- 
ministrations to any of their objections to 
America’s views on foreign policies. Britain’s 
former Secretary of Defense, Emmanuel 
Shinwell, boasted last summer on the floor 
of Commons that he had a hand in the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur, because the 
former supreme commander’s strategy 
seemed to him too adventurous. 

Now President Eisenhower's order to the 
Seventh Fleet not to interfere with whatever 
plans Chiang Kai-shek may have to raid 
the China coast appears to the British 
equally adventurous. Mr. Dulles, backed not 
only by his Chief and Congress but also by 
American public opinion, is in a position to 
tell our British friends that the country’s 
foreign policies will no longer be influenced 
by the whims of our allies. 

This country is determined to work in 
closest cooperation with them. But this co- 
operation must cease to be a one-way street. 
We have recognized and will continue to rec- 
ognize the many specific interests and dif- 
ficulties of our allies, The American Goy- 
ernment, Mr. Dulles has emphasized in Paris, 
has no intention of welshing on its commit- 
ments, but expects our allies to stand by 
theirs. This unfortunately has not been the 
case in the last 12 months. 

The North Atlantic Pact was created for 
the defense of Western Europe. The United 
States has supported it not only with bil- 
lions of dollars but with more ground forces 
than the French or British have been willing 
to muster. We have in Germany alone six 
divisions, to four British and five French. 
Our efforts were predicated on a unity of 
Western Europe, without which no real de- 
fense is possible. Yet in the last 8 months 
we have been faced with a rift between 
Germany and France which makes the west- 
ern wall of mere illusion. 

The Korean war is draining this country 
not only of billions of dollars but also of 
its best trained forces. Mr. Dulles is ex- 
pected to tell Prime Minister Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Eden tha’ they should have 
known the policy of containment would be 
done away with by the new Washington ad- 
ministration. Termination of the war in 
Korea by diplomatic means or by other meas- 
ures has top priority in the Eisenhower gov- 
ernment’s agenda. And this is overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the whole Nation. From 
the point of view of the free world, the Brit- 
ish should have no real objection to such a 
policy. 

Mr. Dulles recognizes that the Conservative 
Government in London has only a small ma- 
jority in Parliament and a vote of no con- 
fidence might precipitate a new election 
which could bring the Laborites back to 
power. But outside this consideration, Mr. 
Churchill has no valid reason to oppose 
America’s determination to put an end to 
the blood-letting in Korea, which would 
have widespread repercussions on the rest 
of Asia where the Communists are winning 
because of the chicken-hearted attitude 
of the West. Since the British Prime Min- 
ister is convinced that the Russian threat is 
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receding, he should not be worried over a 
possible active intervention by Moscow. 

In event of an offensive in Korea, Wash- 
ington will not press any of the unwilling 
allies to send additional troops to the front. 
Britain contends it opposes any diversionary 
‘action by the Chinese Nationalists because 
it has recognized the Peiping Government 
since January 1950. This is true. But the 
proud British Conservatives seem to over- 
look the fact that the Chinese Communists 
have never reciprocated this diplomatic ac- 
tion and have treated Britain’s unofficial 
representative at Peiping with contempt 
which never would have been tolerated by 
any of Her Majesty’s Prime Ministers in the 

ast. 

F There aré many in Britain who are con- 
cerned over what may happen to the Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong in the event of an 
Allied offensive in Korea. The Reds are in 
a position to take Hong Kong whenever they 
wish. So far they have not done so because 
it is to their interest to have that Chinese 
port flying the British flag. A thriving busi- 
ness is transacted between the Chinese main- 
land and that colony, from which important 
quantities of strategic materials reach the 
Red armies despite regulations to the con- 
trary issued from London. 


Miss Annette La Bauve Wins Austin Real 
Estate Board Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
last fall the Austin Real Estate Board 
selected Miss Annette La Bauve, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., as the winner of its essay con- 
test on What the Bill of Rights Means to 
Me. I believe every Member of the 
House will agree that Miss La Bauve has 
written a very inspiring essay and that 
the members of the Austin Real Estate 
Board should be complimented in en- 
couraging young Americans like Miss 
La Bauve to interest themselves in a study 
and discussion of the Bill of Rights. Miss 
La Bauve’s winning essay is as follows: 

WHAT THE BILL or RIGHTS MEANS TO ME 


As I attempt to fashion into words my 
feelings concerning the priceless treasure 
contained in the Bill of Rights there comes 
to my mind a huge, square room. I shall call 
the four walls of this room background, be- 
ginnings, present, and future. Three of 
these walls are filled with drawings which 
form a large, colorful mural. 

On the wall labeled “Background” I see 
written the dates 1492 and 1791. There I see 
painted three tiny ships piloted by an Ital- 
ian adventurer with a determined glint in 
his eye. I see a stanch group of kindly, 
Christian people kneeling in prayer, sur- 
rounded by the crude products of their hands 
and of their carefully plowed fields. To 
complete this first wall I see a valiant group 
of patriots speaking, writing, and fighting 
for the freedoms in which they so firmly be- 
lieve. They suffer great losses, but emerge 
victorious from their struggles. These men 
do not stop with independence, however, but 
work earnestly to establish a new govern- 
ment the like of which the world has never 
known. I see them meet in 1791 and ratify 
10 famous amendments to their Constitu- 
tion—the Bill of Rights. 

On the next wall, entitled “Beginnings,” 
I see a young Nation struggling to take its 


place in an indifferent world. T see an early 
war from which it emerges the winner. I see 
the progress of a people involved in a great 
movement westward. I see a country trag- 
ically divided against itself and somehow 
becoming more strongly united because of 
the division. I see great leaders who are 
swept up in the vision of higher things. All 
the while, I see more and more States becom- 
ing a part of this vast Union. America is 
also pictured on this wall as being involved 
in two world conflicts and having her eco- 
nomic stability threatened by a distressing 
depression. Each time, however, she sur- 
vives, still under her Bill of Rights, until the 
present—i1952. Today I see a people who are 
free to attend the churches of their choice 
without danger of discrimination or per- 
secution, These people assemble fearlessly 
to discuss even those ideas contrary to their 
own government. They read, write, and say 
what they please with only the barest of 
limitations. They vote as they choose, free 
to study the qualifications of all candidates 
for public office. These Americans today 
are secure in the knowledge that their homes 
will never be unlawfully searched nor them- 
selves seized. Every day hundreds of them 
face trials for varying offenses, yet all are 
certain of having a speedy trial by an im- 
partial, unbiased jury. These rights which 
we enjoy today as a part of our heritage are 
those same ones set down over 150 years ago 
in the Bill of Rights. 

The last wall, which I have called the 
“future,” is completely bare. The mural of 
America is still unfinished. This blank wall 
is youth’s challenge. The future is in our 
hands to make of it what we will—under our 
Bil: of Rights. 

ANNETTE LA Bavve. 


New Haven Jewish Community Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a copy 
of a resolution passed by the New Haven 
Jewish Community Council protesting 
the anti-Jewish campaign conducted in 
Eastern Europe. The activities of this 
council in my district are well known to 
me. Its membership is composed of men 
and women of high integrity whose work 
and goals I have been familiar with and 
with which I agree wholeheartedly and 
admire. 

The resolution follows: 


The New Haven Jewish Community Coun- 
cil in meeting assembled protests and con- 
demns the anti-Jewish campaign conducted 
in Eastern Europe in the guise of anti- 
Zionist charges of “international Jewish con- 
spiracies.” We join with the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council and Joint 
Defense Appeal Agencies in expressing our 
shock at the ridiculous accusations against 
Jewish doctors charged with membership in 
a terrorist group connected with a Jewish 
bourgeois nationalist organization. We re- 
assert our faith and pride in the noble work 
of the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the great relief agency whose record 
of 38 years of humanitarian service is known 
and admired the world over. 

We call upon our representatives in the 
United States Congress to request the State 
Department to raise the question of the anti- 
Jewish drive in the iron curtain countries at 
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the United Nations and to strive to influence 
the Soviet Union to permit Jews to emigrate 
from the U. S. S. R. and its satellites to 
Israel. 


A Just and Human Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended resolution was sent to me by the 
‘Trenton, N. J., chapter of Senior Ha- 
dassah. It calls for repeal of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and replacement of 
the act by one more in keeping with the 
position of the United States as a leader 
in a democratic world society. I regard 
the resolution as an important and useful 
expression of opinion on a vital matter. 
It follows: j 
RESOLUTION OF THE TRENTON, N. J., CHAPTER, 

SENIOR HADASSAH 

Deeply concerned with the inequities and 
discriminatory practices included in the re- 
cently enacted McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion law, we urge the repeal of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law and recommend the 
enactment of such immigration policy as will 
inspire a just and human immigration policy 
in keeping with the national interest as 
well as the leadership of the United States 
in a democratic society. 


Our Lucky Louisiana Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Franklin Sun of January 8, 1953: 

OUR LUCKY LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
(By Charles Nutter) 

One hundred and fifty years ago Chan- 
celor Robert R. Livingston, of New York, 
then Minister to France, in a single night 
negotiated the great Louisiana purchase 
which brought all or parts of 17 new States 
into the United States, doubled its size, 
changed the struggling young Republic into 
a great transcontinental power, and trans- 
formed America. 

Livingston received little thanks or recog- 
nition for this prodigious performance, the 
greatest diplomatic triumph of our history, 
and the luckiest, largest, and cheapest real- 
estate bargain in the world. Today he is 
almost forgotten, although the purchase was 
but one of his many achievements which 
helped to make America great, and made him 
the greatest American of his time after 
George Washington. 

The thing to remember about. the Loui- 
siana purchase—which one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary is being celebrated in 
1953—is what might have happened if biv- 
ingston had not graspec the wonderful op- 
portunity to purchase it from Napoleon in 
1803, and then had not worked and ma- 
neuvered for 6 months more to get the un- 
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predictable Americans to accept this tremen- 
dous bargain whith they did not want. 

But for the purchase the United States 
might well be bounded on the west by the 
Mississippi River and the south by the 
thirty-first meridan as it was at the begin- 
ning of April 1803, when Livingston’s tre- 
mendous efforts and diplomacy of 18 months 
suddenly paid off in Paris. The part of the 
United States west of the Mississippi might 
belong to France, Spain, Great Britain, and 
Soviet Russia as it did then, and Florida 
might still be in the hands of the Spanish. 
North America might be a collection of col- 
onies of European powers such as Africa is 
today, and the United States might still be 
a third-rate Nation as it was then, if, indeed, 
it had been able to survive at all. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine would not have been possible, 
and most likely the revolt of the Latin Amer- 
ican colonies from Spain would not have 
occurred. 

The Louisiana Purchase carried the United 
States from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains, lifted American vision to 
the skies and swept it on to the Pacific. Yet 
the purchase was veritably an accident; but 


for Livingston it would not have béen com-. 


pleted. 
STORY OF GREATNESS 

How then did it happen, and why? The 
story is one of the greatness of ‘early-day 
Americans, principally Livingston, called by 
his contemporaries the wisest American of 
his day. 

Chancelor Livingston had served his coun- 
try extremely well in the eighteenth century, 
and then virtually retired. He had been one 
of the five framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; he had sworn in George Wash- 
ington as President in 1789 and coined the 
immortal phrase “Long Live George Washing- 
ton”; he had organized the State of New 
York and helped it to adopt the Constitution 
of the United States; he had organized the 
Department of State and been the first 
Secretary of State, had served in several 
terms of Congress, and been Chancelor of 
New York for nearly 30 years. The Living- 
stons came from Livingston Manor on the 
Hudson Rivér north of New York City where 
his grandfather had built one of the great- 
est estate and fortunes in America a century 
before the chancelor’s birth in 1746. There 
Livingston Clermont, an early-day showplace, 
which he dedicated to scientific farming and 
where he subsequently worked with Robert 
Fulton in the development of the steamboat 
and steam navigation—the greatest develop- 
ment in human affairs since Gutenberg’s in- 
vention of printing. 

However, it was Livingston's interest in 
farming that caused him to accept President 
Jefferson’s tender of the diplomatic post in 
Paris in 1801, a post he had refused previ- 
ously when offered it by Washington. He 
wanted to study new farming methods and 
achievements in Europe for importation to 
America, and thought this would give him 
the chance. It did, despite the tremendous 
task he was thrown into almost as soon as he 
arrived in Paris late in 1801. 

Napoleon’s star was rising fast, and he had 
turned his restless ambitions to the New 


World. In 1762 France had given the Louisi-. 


ana Territory to Spain, which soon lost the 
territory east of the river to Great Britain. 
Now Napoleon decided he wanted it retro- 
ceded to France, and forced the weak Charles 
IV of Spain to return the territory west of 
the river in a secret treaty negotiated in 1800. 
This thoroughly alarmed the new United 
States when it became known, for dynamic 
warlike Napoleon would be a far different 
neighbor on the west than weak and im- 
potent Spain. The Mississippi River then 
was the western boundary of the United 
States, and promised to remain so. It also 
was the highway and railroad system of that 
early day in development of the western ter- 
ritories of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Ten- 
nessee, and the other western areas, 


RIVER MOUTH CLOSED 

The river was open everywhere except at 
its mouth where it was controlled by New 
Orleans, then Spanish, but soon to become 
again a French city. By treaty the Ameri- 
cans had the right to deposit and exchange 
goods in New Orleans with ships trading with 
the world, but this treaty right was canceled 
late in 1802 by an angry and petty Spanish 
mayor in New Orleans. The act inflamed the 
West, which demanded immediate war and 
seizure of New Orleans, and opening up of 
the river which drained more than half of 
the United States. 

President Jefferson had previously in- 
structed Livingston in Paris to try to collect 
debts owed Americans for French raids on 
American shipping, and to try to prevent the 
retrocession, or failing that, to try to pur- 
chase New Orleans, or a site at New Orleans, 
for establishment of a free trade zone so that 
development of the West could continue 
unimpaired. 


STRUGGLE WITH NAPOLEON 


For 18 months Livingston struggled with 
Napoleon and his foreign minister, the sly 
and able Talleyrand. He importuned both 
on every occasion, wrote memorials, spread 
propaganda in their press, and sought to 
reach them through their associates, but 
seemingly to little avail. Talleyrand ignored 
or snubbed him when possible, but Napoleon 
finally admitted the debts and agreed to pay, 
when and if possible. The amount was just 
under $4,000,000. 

Napoleon had dispatched an army-of 45,000 
men under his brother-in-law, General Le- 
clerc to the New World to subjugate the lib- 
erated slaves of Haiti and then proceed to 
New Orleans to take possession of Louisiana. 
Late in 1802 Leclerc died there of yellow 
fever, and his army was wiped out by fever 
and the embattled blacks. The British, with 
whom Napoleon was periodically at war, 
ruled the seas, and Louisiana was left ungar- 
risoned and unprotected. 

His fortunes and spirit were low. Harassed 
by Livingston's diplomatic pressure and 
America’s warlike debate in Congress, and 
fearful he would lose Louisiana to the Brit- 
ish at any moment, Napoleon made one of 
the sudden decisions that changed the world 


history. On Easter Sunday, April 12, 1803, 


he called in his two most trusted ministers, 
including Count Francois Barbe Marbois, re- 
viewed the war situation with England, and 
then said he felt he must sell Louisiana to 
the Americans to save it and to create a new 
problem for his hated’ enemies. 


DECISION REACHED HURRIEDLY 


Up to this time there had been no thought 
of selling or buying all of Louisiana, al- 
though Livingston lightly and without au- 
thority suggested twice that his country 
would accept part of it as a gift if Napoleon 
wanted a buffer against the British in Can- 
ada. Livingston’s instructions were only 
concerned with New Orleans and the Flori- 
das, then held by Spain. In the space of a 
single day Napoleon decided he would dis- 
pose of Louisiana to the Americans for about 
$10,000,000 cash, the Americans to pay the 
spoliation claims to their own citizens—a 
total of around $14,000,000. He instructed 
Barbe Marbois to negotiate the matter with 
Livingston without an hour’s delay. 

Barbe Marbois staggered Livingston the 
following day by offering him the whole of 
Louisiana for around $20,000,000, somewhat 
over Napoleon's price. 
pulse was to refuse it, but that night in a 
historic 3-hour meeting with the Minister of 
Finance, he virtuflly agreed to the deal. He 
had been joined by James Monroe, sent by 
Jefferson in an effort to buy time and quiet 
the war fever in the United States, and Mon- 
roe agreed to the negotiation. Within 2 
weeks the treaty was drawn ang signed, still 
unbeknownst to President Jefferson, since 
Washington was 6 weeks distance by sailing 
vessels of that day. 


Livingston’s first im- | 
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WITHOUT AUTHORITY, FUNDS 


The negotiators had no authority and no 
funds for the purchase. They did not know 
the boundaries or whether Napoleon had the 
authority to sell. The area was neither 
wanted or known to the Americans. Expan- 
sion of the new colonies was regarded as ilie- 
gal. Livingston alone and unaided, however, 
in the space of a single night decided the 
future destiny of his country. He felt the 
opportunity was too great to be refused. For 
another 6 months he was hard pressed first 
tc force the agreement upon President Jeffer- 
son and then upon a reluctant and antago- 
nistic Congress. 

“The whole territory is not worth a pinch 
of snuff,” one Senator remarked, while an- 
other proposed we pay a weak European 
power to take it off our hands. Having spent 
18 months on the project so suddenly ex- 
panded into half the United States, Living- 
ston stayed on the job until it was ratified 
in October 1803. He kept reminding Jeffer- 
son that Napoleon was weakening and might 
repudiate the treaty if the American Con- 
gress changed or delayed it. The territory 
changed hands finally late in December 1803, 
when the American flag replaced the French 
flag in Jackson Square in New Orleans, and 
American greatness began. This was one of 
the most historic and important moments 
of the new Nation. 


HEART OF AMERICA 


The year 1803 was studded with historic 
dates, so there will be many opportunities 
during 1953 for reenactments and proper 
commemorations of the purchase events 
which brought into the United States the 
States of Arkansas, Montana, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, and parts of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama—the 
heart of America and the richest, greatest 
real-estate bargain the world has ever seen. 

Livingston, dimly remembered today, 
should receive just honors in the celebrations 
to' come. He never saw Louisiana, but he 
transformed America by his wisdom, courage, 
and good business judgment. 


Self-Incrimination: When and How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and Arthur E. 
Sutherland: 

Setr-INcRIMINATION: WHEN AND How 


(By Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and Arthur E, 
Sutherland) 


Confusion has arisen in many minds about 
the use and the limitations of the privilege 
against self-incrimination contained in the 
fifth amendment: “No person * * * shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself. * + +” Current 
newspaper reports of the claim of this privi- 
lege, or its State counterparts, before grand 
juries, congressional committees, and other 
agencies of Government, make the matter 
one of unusual interest. 

The underlying principle to remember is 
the duty of the citizen to cooperate in gov- 
ernment. He has no option to say: “I do 
not approve of this grand jury or that 
congressional committee; I dislike its mem- 
bers and its objectives; therefore I will not 
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tell it what I know.” He is neither wise nor 
legally justified in attempting political pro- 
test by standing silent when obligated to 
speak. The citizen is ordinarily required, 
when summoned, to give testimony to a 
court, legislative committee, or other body 
vested with subpena power; and if he re- 
fuses to do so, he is punishable. Subpena 
power has proved necessary to the conduct 
of government; it is the correlative of the 
guaranty to an accused in the sixth amend- 
ment that he shall have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

To this general duty of the citizen, the 
privilege against self-incrimination is an 
extraordinary exception. The Federal Con- 
stitution prohibits all Federal officers from 
requiring anyone to give testimony tending 
to prove that he is guilty of a crime. Criti- 
cized adversely by some because it makes po- 
lice work difficult, this immunity is justified 
by others because it keeps Government ofi- 
cers active in investigating the facts of 
offense, rather than relying on grilling 
suspects. Sir James F. Stephen, the noted 
English criminologist, made the classic ex- 
planation of the background of the rule, 
when he quoted with approval a remark 
about occasional violations of the immunity 
by Indian policemen: “It is far pleasanter 
to sit comfortably in the shade rubbing red 
pepper into a poor devil’s eyes than to go 
about in the sun hunting up evidence.” In 
a discriminating examination of the argu- 
ments for and against the constitutional 
right, John H. Wigmore, the distinguished 
American legal writer, concludes: “For the 
sake, then, not of the guilty, but of the in- 
nocent accused, and of conservative and 
healthy principles of judicial conduct, the 
privilege should be preserved.” 


PRIVILEGE UPHELD 


Whatever its theoretical merits and de- 
merits, the privilege has often been upheld 
by the Supreme Court as part of our na- 
tional Bill of Rights, and the same rule has 
been generally adopted in State constitu- 
tions. Article XII of the Massachusetts 
Declaration of Rights, part of the Common- 
wealth Constitution, provides: “No subject 
shall * .* * be compelled to accuse or 
furnish evidence against himself.” 

There are several current misconceptions 
about the testimonial privilege to remain 
silent. The witness is not the ultimate judge 
of the tendency of an answer to incriminate 
him. He can be required, on pain of con- 
tempt punishment, to disclose enough to 
show a real possibility that an answer to the 
question will tend, rightly or wrongly, to 
convict him of a crime. Manifestly, this is a 
delicate business. The witness must not be 
required to prove his guilt in demonstrating 
the incriminating character of the answer 
sought. A judge must decide when the wit- 
ness has gone far enough to demofistrate 
his peril. 

Mere embarrassment is not an excuse: 
The witness must be subjecting himself to 
some degree of danger of conviction of a 
criminal offense. There are refinements of 
this subject beyond the scope of this article. 
For example, the immunity under the fifth 
amendment of a witness before a Federal 
agency does not ordinarily extend to exoner- 
ation from compulsory self-incrimination of 
offenses under State law. But recently some 
lower Federal courts have refused to find wit- 
nesses guilty of contempt of the Kefauver 
committee: when they refused to answer 
questions tending to convict them of certain 
State crimes that committee was investi- 
gating. A sense of sportsmanship toward 
suspected associates is not an excuse: The 
fifth amendment grants no privilege to pro- 
tect one’s friends. If a man feels that he 
has a personal code compelling this reticence, 
he must pay for his scruple by standing the 
punishment society prescribes. 

Difficult questions arise when a witness is 
asked if he now is or ever has been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. The Internal 


Security Act of 1950 provides: “Neither the 
holding of office nor membership in any Com- 
munist organization by any person shall con- 
stitute per se a violation of * * > this 
section or of any other criminal statute.” 
Whether this refers only to Federal statutes 
or was intended to include State statutes 
as well is not clear, but the section tends to 
militate against immunity when the ques- 
tion is asked with reference to a Federal of- 
fense. Certainly the fact that disclosure of 
present or past association with the Com- 
munist Party will cause trouble for the wit- 
ness with his church, his lodge, his union, 
his employer or his university does not ex- 
cuse him from answering questions about it 
when subpenaed before a competent body. 


CERTAIN FACTS HURT 


Yet, because of special circumstances, cases 
can arise where disclosure of Communist as- 
sociation may have a tendency to incrimi- 
nate. In December 1950, the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the privilege of a 
witness to refuse to tell a Federal grand jury 
whether she knew the names of the officers 
of the Communist Party of Colorado, wheth- 
er she had ever been employed by that party, 
whether she had custody of its books, and 
like questions. The Court said that her an- 
swers might have furnished links in a chain 
of proof on a charge of violating the Smith 
Act of 1940, which penalizes conspiracy to 
advocate the desirability of overthrowing the 
Government by violence. The Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court made a some- 
what similar ruling in June 1951. 

However, a witness who testifies without 
protest to a part of his Communist connec- 
tion may find that he has lost his privilege 
of silence, and must tell the rest or stand 
punishment for contempt. In 1948, another 
witness before a Federal grand jury in Colo- 
rado testified that she had been treasurer 
of the Communist Party of Denver until 8 
months previously, and that she had then 
turned over the membership lists and dues 
record of the party to another. But she 
refused to tell to whom she had given them, 
saying, “I don’t feel that I should subject 
a person or persons to the same thing that 
I'm going through.” She persisted in her 
refusal, was sentenced to 4 months’ im- 
prisonment for contempt of court; and in 
April 1951, the United States Supreme Court 
affirmed her conviction, saying that, after her 
original testimony, the further answers pre- 
sented no more than a mere imaginary pos- 
sibility of increasing the danger of prose- 
cution, 

A privileged refusal to testify is not an 
admission of guilt for the purposes of crim- 
inal prosecution, Its effect on popular opin- 
ion is, of course, not within constitutional 
control. A refusal may mean only that the 
witness has innocently got into a situation 
where he is apparently, though not actually, 
guilty of a crime; but, fairly or not, the fact 
that he feels it necessary to refuse infor- 
mation to a Government agency on the 
ground that it will tend to incriminate him 
inevitably casts a shadow on his reputation. 

Two final observations might be made: 
First, it is not only a legal requirement, but 
also a principle of wisdom and good citizen- 
ship, for an individual called before a court, 
grand jury or legislative investigating com- 
mittee to answer questions frankly and hon- 
estly. The constitutional privilege to keep 
silent is an exception to the legal obliga- 
tion to testify; but even when the legal privi- 
lege is available, there are times when it is 
best not exercised. 

Second, there may be an occasional ‘per- 
son in a situation of special difficulty. He 
should remember that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is a complex and tech- 
nical subject. If, feeling that he may be 
called as a witness, he attempts to decide 
for himself the legality or the wisdom of 
asserting a privilege to remain silent, he is 
as ill-advised as the layman in serious pain 
who doses himself with home remedies, Any 
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prospective witness who is doubtful about 
the desirability of answering questions 
should feel that it is essential for him to 
obtain the professional advice of a lawyer, 
to whom he makes prompt and full disclo- 
sure of the facts. 


John T. Wood Continues Fight Against 
Internationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 


serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
herewith an address delivered on Feb- 


_ruary 5, 1953, in the Native Son’s Audi- 


torium, San Francisco, Calif., by our 
former colleague, the Honorable John T. 
Wood, of the First Idaho District. 

You will see that he is continuing the 
fight to preserve American sovereignty 
and the individual liberties of American 
citizens. 

The address follows: 

THE MENACE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Hon. John T. Wood) 


To all those who have come here today to 
consider the future of America, I bring greet- 
ings. 

I wish to. speak to you, not as juveniles, 
nor as that segment of American citizenry 
which thinks in terms of business only, but 
as mature American patriots, concerned 
about the well-being of their Government, 
and its chances for survival in the only form 
-under. which it can continue—the great Con- 
stitutional Republic of the Founding Fathers, 
securely anchored to the greatest political 
document of all times, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The great political plot of the New Deal in 
1934 was ushered in with great fanfare as 
something entirely new, but as a matter of 
fact there was nothing novel aboutit. It was 
as old as human history. 


ORIGIN OF NEW DEAL 


It had its origins when the strongest cave 
man, with the largest muscles and the biggest 
club, forced his authority upon the weaker 
members of his tribe. It was the spirit of the 
New Deal which animated the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, the Persian autocrats, and the Caesars 
of imperial Rome. It dominated the ambi- 
tions of Louis the Magnificent, the Ozars, 
Hitler of Germany, Mussolini of Italy, and 
Stalin of Russia. 

Its forms and practices differed through the 
ages, but its basic principle remained the 
same—the doctrine of the all powerful state, 
claiming domination over the lives and pro- 
ductive capacity of every citizen from birth 
until death. The central theme of the old 
New Deal has always been that the ordinary 
man is not smart enough to be intrusted with 
the affairs of his own government, but that 
the control of his destiny shall be taken over 
by a strong man, the best intellectual schem- 
er, able to command the intelligence and 
assistance of other demagogues, so that their 
rule should be based upon an appeal to the 
indolence, fancied security, or the cupidity 
of the less informed. 


MANKIND TENDS TO WORSHIP FORCE 
Force has always been worshiped by the 
majority of mankind. Originally they per- 
sonified their idea of force in the thunder- 
bolts of the Grecian god Zeus, which he 
hurled at his enemies. We personify it in 
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the atom bomb and the H bomb, by which 
we hope to destroy ours. Wars in the past 
have been religious wars, as the crusades, 
or have been brought about to acquire new 
territory, to secure new areas for trade pur- 
poses or to otherwise pander to cupidity, for 
revenge, to further the ambitions of reign- 
ing monarchs, or to satisfy the blood lust of 
minority nations aspiring for their place in 
the sun. 

At the present time we are witnessing the 
exhibition of a new philosophy, a semireli- 
gious sort of thing. All the world is to be 
divided into two hostile camps. On the one 
side we have Communist Russia with its 
satellites, all imbued with the dominant 
thought that their mission is to rule the 
world with a semireligious fervor such as 
ensouled the Mohammedan peoples during 
the first 100 years of their bid for world 
rule. Atheistic communism, and the rule 
of a world dictatorship of a political party 
is to replace the idea of government by 
those elected to power by the exercise of 
the franchise of all the people. It is ad- 
mittedly the worship of force and materials, 
It aims at the eventual destruction of all 
government. Its followers throughout Eu- 
rope and Asia number 800,000,000, with a 
rather large number, impossible to estimate 
accurately, interspersed through all other 
non-Communist governments. 

On the other side we have the rest of the 
inhabitants of Europe, heavily infiltrated 
with socialistic ideals, in one form or an- 
other, many of which approximate rather 
closely the ideals of communism. On this 
side of the Atlantic we have the Americas, 
the home of constitutional republican gov- 
ernment, but all of which are also infil- 
trated with socialistic or communistic ideals, 
not always recognized as such by their fol- 
lowers. Taken together, the at least nom- 
inal foes of communism in Europe and the 
Americas number about 400,000,000. 


MOSLEMS AND COLOREDS—QUO VADIS? 


Standing between these two armed camps 
we have the Mohammedan countries, num- 
bering about 400,000,000, and an unknown 
number of the colored races. The Moham- 
medan people occupy a very strategic posi- 
tion in the world area in relation to commu- 
nistic Russia and its satellites. Their coun- 
tries stretch entirely across Russia’s soft un- 
derbelly, from Turkey in Europe to and in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. The Mo- 
hammedan peoples are not easily infiltrated 
by communism and its atheistic principles. 
They are a fiercely religious people. Their 
very name, Islam, literally means “thy will 
be done.” Not too many of the world’s peo- 
ples take the trouble to get down on their 
knees three times daily, and turning to- 
ward Mecca, worship Allah. However, they, 
with the colored races of the world, have 
been colonized and frequently cruelly ex- 
ploited in the past by the white race, and the 
present world ferment has set them bidding 
against each of the two opposing great world 
forces—Communist Russia and the United 
States—for unions with either, preferably 
the United States, if we recognize their na- 
tionalistic aims, but they may form some 
sort of union with Russia if we do not, at 
least to the extent of supplying her with raw 
materials, such as recently happened with 
that colored member of the British Com- 
monwealth, Ceylon, in her recent trade 
agreement with Russia and Communist 
China, whereby she is to supply them with 
a quarter million tons of rubber so badly 
needed by these states. 


NOT FOUNDED ON FORCE 

The motivation of the religion of Jesus 
Christ certainly was not brute force; it was 
that of love. Most of us will agree with the 
song of the angelic choir 2,000 years ago that 
Jesus was the Prince of Peace. If so, any 
formula for a lasting world peace must con- 
form to his principles if it is to continue to 
exist and work effectually. 


The constitutional Republic of the United 
States was not founded upon the philosophy 
of force. It was solidly based upon the new 
idea of the dominance of the sovereign peo- 
ple—the really “New Deal” of all the ages— 
that this was to be a “government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 

It proclaimed that the power to govern 
themselves was inherent in man as a direct 
gift of the great Creator, simply because they 
were the children of God. It forever ended 
the old doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, or that power to govern themselves 
was to be handed down to them by any other 
superior power on earth. These inherent rec- 
ognized rights they firmly secured to them- 
selves and posterity through a written Con- 
stitution, including a Bill of Rights. The 
framers of that great document were stu- 
dents of history. They well knew that the 
tragic past had plentifully demonstrated 
that governments were not necessarily the 
friend of the people. Too easily they had 
tended to become the sovereign over the 
people—our enemy, the all powerful state. 
They did not intend that tragedy should be 
repeated in the United States, so long as 
the people saw to it that the Government 
remained within the metes and bounds set 
up by the Constitution. 


NO PLOTS POSSIBLE 


No such governmental plot as transpired 
in 1934 would ever have been possible in the 
United States if we had hewed to the line 
of the Constitution. The powers surrendered 
to the Chief Executive at that time by Con- 
gress were not theirs to so devise. Congress 
had merely been given the power of attor- 
ney to use them in behalf of the people. This 
is the basic fact underlying all the great 
treasons to America which have occurred 
since that time, which have so nearly suc- 
ceeded in changing our form of government 
from a free and happy constitutional re- 
public to a bureaucratic power state. And 
the end is not yet if we do not speedily 
return to the Constitution. 

True, we preserve many of the forms set up 
by the Founding Fathers. We may even tend 
to make much of them. We may cart the 
Constitution all over our country on free- 
dom trains and house it more securely in 
safer governmental archives, but what boots 
it if we depart from its mandates and de- 
spise its teachings? I have personally heard 
a United States Senator voice the idea within 
the Senate body that our Constitution is 
merely a scrap of paper, and that it means 
merely what anyone thinks it means to suit 
his own purposes. a 

Little appreciable change is manifest in a 
human body for some time after death, Such 
evidences may occur much more slowly in 
governmental forms. Such a government 
may continue a zombie existence for many 
years, even though God knows that it has 
merely escaped the services of a friendly un- 
dertaker, and that “the glory has departed 
from Israel long ago.” 

UNITED NATIONS IS TREASON 

The greatest of all treasons to America 
was the passage of the Charter of the United 
Nations through the United States Senate 
in 1945, whereby its terms were made the 
supreme law of the land for our unhappy 
people, “anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” If the Senators who gave this 
monstrosity life on that fateful day had 
fully understood the consequences of that 
action, and what they were doing to their 
beloved land, I am sure from what I now 
know of the temper of these gentlemen, it 
would never have been passed. One of them 
responsible for its passage has already public- 
ly stated that he shall be sorry for his ac- 
tion until the last day of his life. More- 
over by the passage of the U. N. Charter, they 
had also subverted the rights of the indi- 
vidual States under the Constitution, which 
plainly stated, article IV, section 4: “The 
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United States shall guarantee to every State 
in the Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, etc.” The Charter of the United Na- 
tions has already controverted the alien land 
laws of several sovereign States, and more 
serious encroachments are contemplated in 
the Declaration of Human Rights promul- 
gated by the U. N. The United Nations has 
advocated the teaching of socialism, and the 
eventual giving up of our sovereignties to a 
world government in our American public 
schools through UNESCO, 


FOUNDERS COMPARED 


The Constitution of the United States be- 
gins with these words: “We, the people of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of Ameri- 
ca.” The Charter of the United Nations, 
which was designed to destroy our Constitu- 
tion and our free republican government be- 
gins as follows: “We, the peoples of the 
United Nations, determined,” etc. 

History tells us the names and characters 
of the men who designed our Constitution. 
They were the great Founding Fathers of this 
Republic; such men as George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, James 
Monroe, the Adamses, James Madison, and 
many others of the most peerless men in all 
human history. 

But who were the so-called peoples of the 
United Nations? No wonder they were 
ashamed to name them. They were such 
creatures as Alger Hiss, the convicted felon, 
Harry Dexter White, the deflated suicide, Leo 
Pasyolsky, the Russian-born man of mystery, 
Harry Hopkins, the crawling sycophant, Sta- 
lin of Russia, with his minions Molotov and 
Vishinsky, and a coterie of nobodies whom 
posterity will probably class with Benedict 
Arnold. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


And by what authority did these traitors 
dare to sink the cherished and guaranteed 
freedoms of America in the international 
cesspool of the United Nations? Hundreds 
of thousands of better Americans than they 
had died on a hundred battlefields to estab- 
lish and preserve those freedoms. Who were 
they to dare to draw up a document which 
would sacrifice those precious liberties to 
& mirage, a schizophrenic government of dis- 
United Nations, which not only robbed 
America of her birthright, but also wrecked 
the only hope America ever had of being a 
guidepost to international freedom. 

We certainly were placed under an un- 
equal yoke by our treaty commitments to the 
United Nations. None of the other signa- 
tory nations has any such constitutional 
provision making treaties the supreme law 
of the land. None of them need be bound 
by any dictum of the United Nations unless 
it suits their self-interest. This fact is 
borne out almost every day in the U. N. 
Every other of the member states has flatly 
rejected requests or demands of the U. N. 
By the terms of our Constitution we must 
accede to such demands, as their actions con- 
cerning us become our supreme law of the 
land. 

TREATY RIGHTS NEEDS CHANGE 

This provision of our Constitution re- 
garding treaty rights should be immediately 
changed to bring.us into line with the other 
signatory nations under the Charter. Sena- 
tor Bricker introduced the Bricker amend- 
ment to our Constitution providing for this 
in the last session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, but it failed of passage by one vote 
of the two-thirds necessary for passage. In 
my opinion this amendment did not go far 
enough. It should have read that any treaty 
capable of attacking the sovereignty of the 
United States should require a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress, and that 
by roll call only. Since the House of Rep- 
resentatives represents the rights of the peo- 
ple in Congress, and this is a people’s Goy- 
ernment, they should be entitled to a say 
about a treaty which might lose them many 
or all of their precious sovereignties, 
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UNITED NATIONS SUMMONED 


I hereby call the United Nations before 
the bar of justice of the American people 
themselves, submitting the following charges 
against that organization: 

Without any authorization whatever from 
the American people, it illegally assumed 
the power to direct the control of our Armed 
Forces during the three secret years it was 
in process of formation. It had received no 
mandate from Congress or the American 
people to act in their name, but nevertheless 
it presumed to take charge of the lives of our 
troops and the destiny of the American 
people without such authorization or any 
treaty right. The base surrenders of our 
liberties, and the treason to Nationalist China 
were effected under and by the authority 
of the United Nations at Casablanca, Te- 
heran, and Yalta. Truly while we won the 
war, it lost us the peace, 

I charge that inherent within the Charter 
of the United Nations, it was given authority 
to destroy the constitutional Republic of 
of the Founding Fathers, and set up in its 
place a one-world federal government, to 
be dominated by Communist or Socialist 
philosophy. This is already in evidence, not 
only in the terms of the Charter, but also in 
NATO, PATO, and the Atlantic Union, now 
in process of formation, all of which have 
been set up under its auspices. 


WAR, NOT PEACE, PURPOSE OF U. N. 


I charge that instead of being an instru- 
ment of peace, one-third of the Charter of 
the United Nations is concerned with the 
making of war; with the mechanics of using 
the military forces of the signatory nations 
to enforce their demands upon dissenting 
minority nations, in order to smother their 
national hopes and aspirations, and that this 
was one of the chief purposes for the organi- 
zation of this international cabal. The stu- 
dent of history will recall that the United 
Nations is the one hundred and fiftieth at- 
tempt to organize the nations of the world 
for international peace. Similarly with the 
United Nations chimera, all previous leagues 
for peace proposed the use of force by the 
dominant nations against the minority na- 
tions to the end that the weaker nations 
should be compelled to surrender all their 
national aspirations for their place in the 
sun. All the other 149 attempts at world 
peace have failed, as the United Nations has 
already failed. 

I charge that the United Nations was or- 
ganized for the purpose of consolidating 
the gains of the three victor nations in the 
Second World War: Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States, with France to be 
added later. That it has attempted to se- 
cure the colonial claims of the victor na- 
tions over the minorities. This has already 
been evidenced by the actions of the United 
Nations regarding China, Egypt, Algiers, Mo- 
rocco, Iran, Palestine, and Indochina. In 
joining forces with the colonial powers 
through the United Nations, we have com- 
pletely surrendered our previous national 
policy of understanding and cooperation with 
the progress toward freedom of the inter- 
national minority nations. 


U. N. CAUSED KOREAN WAR 


_I charge that our union with the United 
Nations has involved us in a police action in 
Korea, which has already cost us 126,000 ad- 
mitted casualties, and which we cannot win 
under its present dominance by the United 
Nations, which constantly interferes with our 
employment of measures through which the 
war could be won. We are threatened with 
total, permanent global war if we do use the 
measures we may have to use to bring it to 
@ successful termination. 

I charge that the United Nations has al- 
ienated the Mohammedan and colored na- 
tions from us, due to the fact that we have 
gone along with the colonial aims of their 
oppressors, rather than pursuing a policy of 
fairness and cooperation we followed before 


we joined the U. N. This is lable to cost 
us the victory should we ever become in- 
volved in a global war. Our United Nations 
policy not only cost us the respect and love 
of 400,000,000 of the Nationalist Chinese, but 
it is due to lose us the love and respect of 
400,000,000 of the Moslem world. 

I charge that it has filled the United Na- 
tions organization with foreign spies and 
traitors, that many of our own citizens em- 
ployed by it are either out-and-out Commu- 
nists, follow the party line, or are recognized 
leftists and subversives. I charge that none 
employed there are lovers of our constitu- 
tional republican government and the Stars 
and Stripes, but are badly infected with the 
idea that we should give up some or all of 
our sovereignties in order to effect the for- 
mation of a one-world state with powers 
superior to that of our own Government. 

I charge that by the United Nations spon- 
sorship of UNESCO, it has planned the 
complete subversion of our children and 
young people in the public schools and higher 
institutions of learning and societies, to the 
end they shall be weaned away from their 
loyalties to America and the Stars and 


- Stripes to the Socialist concept of govern- 


ment, and eventually a one-world govern- 
ment of some kind. 

I charge that the charitable, tax-free foun- 
dations, set up by the wealthy corporations 
of America, have been more or less seized 
by the United Nations, and other enemies 
of our constitutional republican system, and 
that their moneys are frequently being used 
to finance propaganda against our country 
and its free American public school system. 

I charge that the United Nations organi- 
zation has besmirched and befouled every- 
thing it has touched in its benevolent host 
country, the United States of America, and 
has fully demonstrated its continued unfit- 
ness to remain any longer in America as our 
honored guest. 


GET U. N. OUT OF AMERICA 


I therefore call this treasonable organiza- 
tion before the great bur of American justice, 
and again demand that we rescind and re- 
voke membership of the United States in 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies thereof. Not only so, but that we also 
demand that it leave our shores as soon as 
it may be done decently, as is the custom 
of governments toward those who have be- 
trayed the hospitality of the host govern- 
ment. Unless this is speedily done, a black 
banner shall fly over every public building 
in America bearing the inscription: “In 
memory of constitutional government in 
“America.” 


Restoring Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass., of February 5, 1953: 


RESTORING CONFIDENCE 


The Eisenhower administration has begun 
toroll. The President has set a plain course 
and started the wheels moving with firm, 
purposeful hand. Already the American 
people have noted a sharper sense of organi- 
zation, a new emphasis on honesty, loyalty, 
and efficiency, plus specific, practical steps 
to fulfill campaign promises. The new econ- 
omy orders simply add to this pattern. 
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This economy drive deserves the warmest 
public support. All kinds of objections will 
be raised. Wherever the pruning knife 
touches, pained outcries will arise. Of course 
a general order against replacing workers who 
leave Government service could in time pro- 
duce inefficiency. A halt on all construction 
could become expensive. But allowing for 
exceptions in proven cases of hardship or 
unwisdom, the purpose to economize must 
be given firm and widespread effect. 

It seems to us that Budget Director Dodge’s 
plans are on the whole well thought out and 
practicable. We expect them to produce real 
and heartening economies. We believe the 
emphasis should be placed on what can be 
saved rather than on what cannot. 

True, three-fourths of the budget is mili- 
tary. But Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dodge 
have started in the right place. Worth- 
while savings can be achieved in the regular 
Federal agencies. And once the spirit and 
methods are proved there they can be ap- 
plied to win even larger economies in mili- 
tary expenditures. 

The confidence of the American people in 
their Government has been seriously dam- 
aged in recent years. It was due chiefly 
to repeated evidence of laxness, dishonesty, 
and disloyalty among many administrative 
agencies. It was increased by politically fos- 
tered suspicions that the majority of public 
servants were affected. Only a new broom 
in Washington could adequately repair this 
damage. 

Every day adds to the evidence that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has accurately diagnosed 
this difficulty and is prescribing precisely the 
treatment required to remove it. Integrity 
and efficiency were key words in his state 
of the Union message. They have been 
translated into action by definite measures, 

Integrity was emphasized in the insistence 
that members of the Eisenhower team divest 
themselves—even at great sacrifice—of any 
interests which might even appear to conflict 
with their complete devotion to duty. 
Orders were given for FBI screening even 
of top-level appointees and now new pro- 
visions for rooting out security risks are to 
be set up. 

But biting deeper and harder are the econ- 
omy orders. Even the issuing of such orders 
fosters faith. The public senses a real effort 
to fulfill a major campaign pledge. Of 
course, restoration of confidence will require 
genuine savings. But every evidence of suc- 
cess will win fresh support and make further 
successes possible. 

This is the surest road to Presidential lead- 
ership. For the secret of leadership is the 
winning of confidence. Under less spectacu- 
lar circumstances and with more careful 
measures President Eisenhower may achieve 
in the next few weeks some of the effects 
Franklin Roosevelt did in the “100 days” of 
1933. Twenty years ago the great need was 
to overcome fear; today the great need is 
to restore confidence. The clear purposes 
and firm action so far displayed promise 
success, 


Under Secretary of State for 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a matter of deep regret on my part 
that I was unable to be on the floor 
when Senate bill 243 was discussed and 
voted upon favorably. Due to serious 
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illness in my family it was necessary for 
me to be absent. Had I been present, I 
would certainly have joined in commend- 
ing the measure to my colleagues and 
would have voted for its passage. 

I presided over the hearings on this 
bill and feel thoroughly familiar with its 
provisions and purposes. Members will 
recall that I introduced House bill 1377 
on January 9, 1953. Before the House 
acted the Senate passed a companion 
measure with two amendments. During 
our committee discussion it appeared 
desirable from the standpoint of quick 
action to substitute the Senate version. 
This was done and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs added two additional 
clarifying amendments. 

This measure has my support for sev- 
eral reasons: First, the burdens of the 
Secretary of State include long and deli- 
cate negotiations that require his full 
attention and frequently his absence 
from Washington. The responsibility 
for carrying on the other policy work of 
the Department devolves on the Under 
Secretary. Intricate problems of organi- 
zation and management cannot compete 
with crucial policy matters. Yet they 
may be just as important in the conduct 
of our foreign relations. The creation 
of this office will permit the top men to 
concentrate on policy without dissipat- 
ing their talents on matters of organi- 
zation. 

Second, indicative of the purposes of 
the new administration is a desire to 
bring in an experienced management 
man to have a fresh look at the Depart- 
ment. Doubtless there are able men in 
the Department who could make valu- 
able contributions toward improving its 
efficiency and effectiveness, but a new 
perspective is a desirable approach. 

Third, some who recognize the neces- 
sity for an office of this type have ques- 
tioned the rank. They argue that an 
Under Secretary is too high. My answer 
is found in the Department’s memo- 
randum: 

This man must have stature. He must 
rank within the Department and within the 
Government unquestionably as one of the 
top command of the Department with full 
authority to act for the Secretary in deter- 
mining the best possible organization for 
our complex foreign-relations activities. 


Finally, the cost will be slight. Every 
business that is showing declining profits 
or even losses would hire an expert to de- 
termine what corrective measures must 
be taken. Such an outlay would not be 
regarded as adding to the cost of the 
business but a necessary and first step 
on how to stop the downward trend. 
The cost can only be measured against 
the savings one can reasonably expect 
from the employment of an expert. 
For this reason I regard this measure 
as a first step toward achieving con- 
siderable economies in the Department’s 
operations. This is one of the main 
goals of President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without publicly thanking the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SmirH] on the splendid way he handled 
this measure both on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee hearings. It 
is my sincere hope his efforts will be re- 


warded under the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department by a more 
efficient and less costly administration. 


Prayer of Dr. Abraham Shusterman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ab- 
raham Shusterman, rabbi of the Har 
Sinai Congregation, of which I am a 
member, delivered the prayer at the 
opening of the House of Representatives 
on February 3, 1953. 

Dr. Shusterman, widely known reli- 
gious leader of Baltimore, is a native of 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, re- 
ceiving his doctorate from that school in 
1938, and has served at Athens, Ga., 
Tulsa, Okla., and since 1941 as rabbi of 
the Har Sinai Congregation in Balti- 
more. 

Dr. Shusterman takes an active role in 
civic affairs and is presently serving on 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews and the Displaced Persons 
Commission, to which he was appointed 
by former Governor Lane, of Maryland. 

The rabbi is the Maryland State chair- 
man of the Hillel Foundation Committee 
for the University of Maryland. He is 
married to the former Lillian Epstein, 
of Cincinnati, and is the father of two 
children, Sara Lee, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and David. The 
rabbi’s impressive prayer is as follows: 

Heavenly Father, in whose hands are our 
lives and destinies, we lift our hearts unto 
Thee in thanksgiving and praise. We render 
thanks unto Thee for our country and for 
those brave men, the quick and the dead, 
who have preserved its integrity as a land 
of justice and freedom. May our devotion 
to the ideals for which they lived and died 
ever bear witness to our gratitude and our 
faith. Enlighten with Thy wisdom and 
uphold with Thy strength all who guide our 
free institutions. Bless those who serve 
within the several branches of our Govern- 
ment; grant them the courage and faith to 
lead our Nation and all who look to it for 
guidance toward that goal of peace and se- 
curity which Thou hast ordained for all Thy 
children.. Uphold the arms of the Members 
of this House; set thelr minds and hearts on 
Thee. Speed the day when, united in loving 
service, we may establish Thy kingdom. 
Establish Thou also upon us the work of our 
hands; yea, the work of our hands establish 
Thou it. Amen. 


Preservation of World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very thought-provoking article in the 
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‘Washington Star of February 3, 1953, by 
Dorothy Thompson. She discusses some 
things that I have thought about seri- 
ously for several years. It appears that 
we have placed too much reliance on our 
military might, especially on atomic 
weapons and perhaps H-bombs. It has 
occurred to me many times that a con- 
current effort along diplomatic or nego- 
tiating paths would be helpful. A mere 
show of overpowering strength is in the 
nature of an armaments race. History 
tells us that most such races end up ina 
collision, i. e., in another war. We can 
appropriately use our might as a cover 
for our efforts in the purely civilian field. 
It is really a partner that is necessary 
to consummate negotiations of civilians 
representing our Government. If we 
retain the partnership in full vigor, I 
have enough faith to think that we can 
bring about some type of agreement that 
will give us at least temporary peace. 
During that time perhaps we can 
strengthen and develop the legal ma- 
chinery that could move in the direction 
of world settlement of international 
problems by law instead of force. The 
world is too small and weapons are too 
destructive to hope for world stability 
through atomic war. In time this may 
convince the Soviet mind through the 
sheer necessity of trying to maintain and 
protect the survival of the Russian 
Empire. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
end read Miss Thompson’s article, which 
ollows: 


H-Boms MAKES STALIN NERVOUS—KREMLIN 
MAY CONSIDER Now Is BEST TIME FOR WAR, 
BEFORE UNITED STATES WEAPONS BECOME 
STILL MORE DEADLY 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Although former President Truman, on 
leaving office, summarized the years of his 
administration as a record of success in for- 
eign policy, by which we have “prevented 
world war III,” the first act of his successor 
has been to send the new Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, and the new Mutual 
Security Administrator, Harold Stassen, to 
Europe to find ways of salvaging from dis- 
integration all that the Truman administra- 
tion and General Eisenhowex himself spent 
mountains of effort and money to create. 

And although the Truman doctrine—of 
containing communism—was the outstand- 
ing policy of the last administration, Mr. 
Dulles in his first speech to the Nation re- 
ported that the shoe is now on the other 
foot, warning against Soviet encirclement of 
the West. 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
promised in the campaign a dynamic policy 
of the offensive, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Stassen 
are in Europe to investigate how the mili- 
tary and political defensive, weak as it is, 
can be shored up to such strength and unity 
as existed a few months ago. 

But there is no indication that the policy 
itself should be reexamined from top to bot- 
tom. The cold war must be continued even 
if American leadership is losing it, but Amer- 
ica must never seek to break her encircle- 
ment by military action, 

Has world war III been averted? Have our 
own policies made it a more likely or un- 
likely eventuality? 

After the fall of Poland, from the autumn 
of 1939 to the spring of 1940, there was a 
period of phony war. Peace feelers were put 
out from Germany to the British, supported 
by Russia. All were rejected, and some I have 
reason to believe have never been publicly 
revealed. Many people believed that the 
phony war of half-hearted skirmishes might 
continue indefinitely until something (such 
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as revolt within Germany) happened. On 
the eve of the gigantic German offensive 
through the lowlands, the French Prime 
Minister was utterly unaware of what would 
strike at six the néxt morning. 

One could cite case after case during 
World War II, and from previous history, to 
illustrate the failure of Intelligence—and 
intelligence. I know of no case where a 
policy of encirclement aimed to prevent war 
by postures of strength, on the peripheries 
of the opponent, has not created a counter- 
encirclement ending in war. War is inherent 
in such a situation, and who fires the first 
shot is not a definition of aggression ac- 
ceptible to the historical analyst. 

It would be reasonabie to assume that the 
Soviet Union prefers to continue counter- 
encirclement by the political means. 

But another element enters the picture— 
the H-bomb, where America is heading 
for absolute superiority. Mr. Truman—ti 
thought most imprudently—referred to it in 
what to the touchy and suspicious Kremlin 
mind would certainly seem a threat, both 
in his final address on the state of the 
Union and his last talk to the American peo- 
ple. ‘The solemn advertisement of new and 
horrendous atomic possibilities is likely to 
pose this question for the Kremlin: If there 
remains only a short time during which the 
possibility of winning a war exists, would 
it not be advantageous to start it with the 
advantage of a few hours? Should one wait 
until the United States has stockpiled these 
decisive weapons? 

If Mr, Truman’s warning was a judicious 
pressure, it should haye been accompanied 
by a clear American offer to discuss the 
situation that has arisen from the scientific 
and technical progress of America, never 
mind the breakdown of past efforts. Since 
Mr. Truman was leaving office, he could not 
make the offer, But then he should not have 
raised the atomic issue. 

Personally, I am more apprehensive of a 
Soviet armed offensive than I was 6 months 
ago. The chaotic European political and 
military situation is favorable. And Ameri- 
can atomic developments suggest urgency, 


Democracy Strengthened by Secrecy’s End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from a recent issue of the 
‘Tupelo Daily Journal, of Tupelo, Miss., as 
follows: 


Democracy STRENGTHENED BY SECRECY’s END 


Most encouraging note in President Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union message Monday 
was his statement that he will ask Congress 
to repudiate existing secret pacts with Stalin 
and his implication that there will be no 
such undercover deals in the future. 

The essence of democracy is a belief that 
the informed opinion of all people is a safer 
policy guide than the opinion of one leader 
surrounded by “yes” men, 

And since foreign policy has come to ac- 
count for some 75 percent of our Federal ex- 
penditures and an even larger portion of 
human sacrifice, it is essential that open 
agreements openly arrived at become the goal 
of our Nation in international affairs as in 
domestic affairs. 

In many ways the American public is 
demonstrating by its skittishness on foreign 
policy a deeper understanding of the trends 


of modern government than some of our 
State Department officials have held in the 
recent past. 

The American public is aware of how 
closely together the nations of the world are 
being drawn by faster and better means of 
communication. 

Recognizing the dependence of each na- 
tion upon all others, the people of our land 
have come to realize that it is impossible for 
us to keep from getting involved with our 
neighbors. 

And since they know that in the modern 
world we must be constantly involved with 
other nations, the American people want 
to be sure that they know the score in 
foreign affairs as fully as in matters of do- 
mestic concern. 

There was a time when local matters deter- 
mined how much taxes a man paid; whether 
his son would join the Army; what crops 
would be most profitable, and numerous oth- 
er factors of interest in his daily life. 

But now our relations with other coun- 
tries affect us even more vitally than do 
tecisions on matters of purely national 
concern. J 

Hence, it is imperative that in our effec- 
tive practice of democracy we be fully as 
well informed on America’s foreign policy 
as we are on her farm policy or her labor 
policy. 

All of us should realize, of course, that it 
will be more- difficult for the Republican 
administration actually to outlaw secret 
pacts than it is merely to make the promise. 

But even if there must be some minor 
deviations from public agreements—as there 
have been since our Nation was born—there 
still can be an insistence that the govern- 
ment be honest with the public. 

And that, we believe, is the basis of the 
Eisenhower pledge given to the people of 
America Monday. 

The statement has been made by a 
thoughtful observer that “a nation has no 
foreign policy unless it has a policy in which 
the public believes.” 

And there is no more effective way to build 
public confidence than to let the people have 
a feeling of being “in on the know” when 
important decisions are made. 

Whether our task is to fight in behalf of 
a foreign policy or merely to pour out our 
dollars in its support, we have a right to 
know the reason for the sacrifice we are 
called upon to make. 

And apparently it is this public right 
which President Eisenhower recognized in his 
address Monday and which, to the great gain 
of our Nation, he pledges himself to respect. 


The Reorganization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unavoidably absent on Tuesday, 
February 3, when the reorganization bill 
was up, due to serious illness in my 
family. Had I been present, I should 
have voted for the measure. I welcome 
this opportunity to state my reasons. 

I am not one of those who believe in 
broad and unconfined grants of legisla- 
tive, or quasi-legislative, authority to 
the executive branch. I do not, on the 
other hand, see anything improper in 
authorizing the President to prepare and 
transmit to the Congress plans for the 
more efficient organization of govern- 
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mental functions, even though these 
plans become law unless disapproved 
within a stated period by a constitutional 
majority of one of the Houses. The 
safeguards are adequate and the reasons 
for the delegation convincing. 

The reorganization bill presents no 
new and untried experiment. In addi- 
tion to special wartime delegations, Con- 
gress has five times since 1932 conferred 
upon the President broad reorganization 
authority of the same general nature 
granted in the present bill. Although 
no miracles of efficiency or economy 
have been accomplished under these 
grants, many distinct improvements 
have resulted. 

It will be remembered that the Hoo- 
ver Commission made the enactment of 
a reorganization measure its first recom- 
mendation. That so many of its pro- 
posals have been put into effect is due 
in part to the Act of 1949. To allow re- 
organization authority to lapse now 
would endanger the carrying out of 
many of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on which action has not yet 
been taken. 

There are even more compelling rea- 
sons for the extension of reorganization 
authority. The Hoover Commission stud- 
ies and recommendations were made 
several years ago, before Korea. They 
could not, of course, anticipate the ex- 
pansion of our defense program and of 
the size of the Federal establishment 
that have since taken place. So we have 
today a variety of new and critical or- 
ganization problems that are crying for 
attention. To terminate reorganization 
authority at this point, when the new 
administration faces the huge tasks of 
bringing the Federal budget into balance 
and improving the efficiency of Govern- 
ment operations, would be to deprive it 
of one of its most useful weapons. 

The provisions for congressional ac- 
tion on plans submitted constitute, in 
my opinion, a reasonable safeguard. In 
most of the reorganization measures 
prior to the 1949 act, both Houses had to 
disapprove to prevent a plan’s taking ef- 
fect. There were, to be sure, certain 
agencies that were altogether exempt 
from the operation of these earlier acts. 
The exemption device has many draw- 
backs, however, and I believe that the 
combination of the one-house veto and 
the requirement of a constitutional ma- 
jority for expression of disapproval fur- 
nishes a more satisfactory protection of 
the congressional interest in reorganiza- 
tion plans. I am, therefore, strongly in 
favor of the measure enacted by the 
House. 


President Eisenhower Speaks Like a 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a timely article by Mr. David 
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Lawrence which appeared in the Evening 
Star of last night and which I believe is 
of interest to all Members: 


PRESIDENT Spoke Like A LEADER—EISEN- 
HOWER’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS Is a TURN- 
ING. POINT IN Mopern HISTORY: UNITED 
STATES Now TAKES ON INITIATIVE 


(By David Lawrence) 


The leadership in world affairs which the 
American people have been expecting a 
President of the United States to assert has 
come at last. 

The message of President Eisenhower de- 
livered to both Houses of Congress is a turn- 
ing point in modern history. 

The words the American people have been 
waiting to hear—the policies the American 
people, by a landslide of electoral votes, de- 
manded in the last election—are now re- 
vealed in outline. 

“We have learned,” said the President, 
“that the free world cannot indefinitely re- 
main in a posture of paralyzed tension”— 
and the loudest applause heard in the House 
Chamber in many years broke forth. Then 
Mr. Eisenhower continued: “To do so leaves 
forever to the aggressor the choice of time 
and place and means to cause greatest hurt 
to us at least cost to himself.” 

Then the President outlined five basic 
principles of what he announced as a “new, 
positive foreign policy.” The details will not 
be published for Moscow's benefit. 

The actual plans in process—which ought 
to be kept as secret as if World War II se- 
curity regulations were still in force—will 
shift the initiative from Moscow to Wash- 
ington. They mean the beginning of Na- 
tionalist raids by air that can break up the 
north-south rail line in China and weaken 
the Communist supply line to Indochina 
and force a diversion of air units as well as 
troops of the Communist armies from the 
Korean theater to defend the long Chinese 
coast. Many successful raids have already 
taken place. 

Naturally, there are persons in Congress 
who, for political reasons, don’t want to see 
the Eisenhower plan succeed, and they are 
already talking in disparaging terms of it, 
even though the President pleaded with 
Congress for a bipartisan approach to for- 
eign policy. 

The move to lift the restrictions on Na- 
tionalist raids is a first step. Others will 
follow. It isn’t necessary to cross all the 
bridges at once. 

The President's address to Congress had 
in it some pointed warnings to Europe, too. 
It was a plea for unity and an integrated al- 
lance, Loud applause came from both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans when the President 
said: 

“For the United States, this means that, 
as a matter of common sense and national 
interest, we shall give help to other nations 
in the measure that they strive earnestly to 
do their full share of the common task.” 

This is a fateful prediction. Some Euro- 
peans will not like it, especially those who 
think American aid is a one-way street—all 
in the direction of Europe with no corre- 
sponding sense of responsibility for the 
proper defense of that continent. 

The most important pronouncements in 
the speech were veiled in guarded language. 
Mr, Eisenhower used what Woodrow Wilson 
used to call the “implicit” rather than the 
“explicit” approach. But there can be no 
doubt what the President meant when he 
said he would ask Congress soon to adopt a 
resolution repudiating any “secret under- 
standings of the past with foreign govern- 
ments” which permit the enslavement of 
peoples anywhere. This refers to the Yalta 
agreement and the understandings whereby 
Soviet Russia acquired certain rights in the 
Pacific islands close to Japan and also to 
rights Russia has claimed in Manchuria. It 
certainly reopens a lot of questions for the 
peace table if the “cold war” ever comes to 


a negotiating stage. Russia can no longer 
figure that the United States has agreed to 
her usurpations in recent years merely be- 
cause they have not been directly challenged. 

America is on the move. Resoluteness 
was in the President’s voice as he said amid 
cheers: “There is no longer any logic or 
sense in a condition that required the United 
States Navy to assume defensive responsi- 
bilities on behalf of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. This permitted those Communists, 
with greater impunity to kill our soldiers 
and those of our United Nations allies in 
Korea.” 

Murmurs of protest have come already 
from France and Britain, but mostly from 
factional leaders who have become obsessed 
with the idea that the Truman-Acheson 
policies of drafting more and more American 
boys to be killed or wounded in Korea— 
while doing nothing to harass the Chinese 
Communists with Nationalist troops on the 
mainland of China—would be continued for 
the next quarter of a century or more while 
billions of dollars were poured into Europe 
without getting the necessary manpower 
built up for either Europe or Asia. 

Times have changed—and Europe as well 
as apologists for a stand-still policy as con- 
trasted with a do-something policy will learn 
that the Eisenhower administration is de- 
termined not to stand still but to take calcu- 
lated risks and go ahead. 

America isn’t in the habit of abandoning 
300,000 American boys to a war of stalemate 
with 30,000 casualties a year, and that was 
one of the big issues in the recent campaign 
which the President now is meeting forth- 
rightly. He is telling it to Congress, too. 
His was the first message from the executive 
branch of the Government on the Korean 
situation ever delivered. Mr. Truman never 
gave the facts about the Korean war to the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
There’s certainly a change now. 


Let’s Fight Communism With 
Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, our 
schools are deeply affected by the world 
contest between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy. Two great national educa- 
tional bodies have come forward with 
positive programs to help Americans 
meet the great social changes of today, 
including the world struggle between tyr- 
anny and freedom. 

Sound advice on how to protect our 
liberty without putting it in a strait- 
jacket is to be found in these positive 
programs. They are discussed by Miss 
Malvina Lindsay in the Washington Post 
of February 4, 1953. 

PROTECTING LIBERTY WITH A STRAIT-JACKET 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Frequently one hears, “We're in for a tough 
time ahead’—meaning the growing trend 
to fight the menace of despotism with more 
despotism. But many of those who have 
been shaking their heads over this have also 
been shrugging their shoulders futilely. 

However, some efforts to fight the Commu- 
nist threat by more American methods than 
shrieks, finger pointing, and mental regi- 
mentation are being evidenced. They hold 
hope that the American people may get 
themselves together and foil Stalin’s hopes 
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of seeing them hysterically divided and in- 
creasingly infiltrated with authoritarian 
practices. 

Two large educational bodies and one in- 
fluential national organization have come 
out in the last few days with strong posi- 
tive programs to help Americans meet the 
great social changes of today, including the 
world struggle between tyranny and freedom. 

Schools now are deeply affected by the 
world contest between two ways of living, 
the democratic and the authoritarian, points 
out a report of a 2-year study of the forces 
affecting American eđucation. One result of 
this is that small groups of fear-dominated 
and uninformed citizens, or of those with 
self-seeking purposes, often attack the 
schools or try to strait-jacket their teaching. 

This study, made under auspices of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education As- 
sociation, points out that educational leader- 
ship is “a tough, rugged business in our 
country at the present time,” that it must 
react to today’s mode of living, also coura- 
geously defend the aims of free education. 
Too many educational leaders, it says, are 
wetting a finger and holding it out the win- 
dow to see which way the wind is blowing 
before taking a position on matters that 
count in education. 

The study urges a program of information 
to bring about more community participa- 
tion in the schools, and thus provide them 
with a bulwark of defense against those who 
would subvert free education. 

The report follows one by the American 
Association of School Administrators out- 
lining more definite methods to prepare 
American boys and girls to function effec- 
tively in a free society. The authors include 
nine prominent educators and one news- 
paper reporter. The association, the report 
states, “believes that the American demo- 
cratic way of life may be perpetuated by 
teaching the individual how free America 
permits him to choose and plan his own 
goals, allows him to keep the rewards for 
his work, and matches these privileges with 
serious duties of citizenship.” 

On the adult education side, the American 
Association of University Women has 
launched what is called a frontal attack 
on all phases of the Communist threat to 
freedom. 

On the theory that one must know his 
enemy to combat him successfully the 
AAUW board is calling on its members for 
individual and branch study of Communist 
doctrine and techniques, including the adop- 
tion of these techniques to protect American 
freedoms. 

The study program, in which 122,000 wom- 
en, most of them leaders of thought in their 
communities, are asked to participate em- 
phasizes the positive approach. The basic 
issues, says the AAUW board, is clear: that 
to hold fast to our most cherished values as 
a free people we must preserve both freedom 
and national security. * * * The Com- 
munist threat to freedom and democracy is 
both direct and indirect. The indirect threat 
lies in what fear of communism may lead us 
to do to ourselves. We must not become like 
the thing we profess to hate. 

Of practical help to those who undertake 
this study is a listing of 19 concepts repre- 
sentative of democracy and their opposite 
number as representative of totalitarianism, 
Here are a few of them: 

Importance of the individual; supreme im- 
portance of the state. 

Freedom of thought; thought control. 

Ideal of integrity; any means to gain the 
end. 

Free press and radio; controlled press and 
radio. 

Trust in education; trust in propaganda. 

Presumption of innocence until proved 
guilty; assumption of guilt without trial. 

Right of accused to know charges and ac- 
cusers—accused held without knowing 
charges or accusers. 
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Because Communist tactics are often used 
to fight communism many Americans of late 
have been paralyzed against fighting either 
of the dual threats to freedom this tyranny 
offers. More open study and discussion in 
communities, such as the AAUW is pio- 
nering, should help to overcome frightened 
silence and inaction. 


Let’s Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Righty-second Congress enacted into 
law a measure which has seriously lim- 
ited the availability of a Government 
service in a discriminatory manner. It 
limits the size and weight of parcel-post 
packages that may be accepted for mail- 
ing at first-class post offices only. Sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class offices 
were not affected. The principal sponsor 
of the legislation imposing this limitation 
stood to be the only beneficiary of an 
act of Congress. I have today intro- 
duced a bill to restore the size and weight 
limitations on parcel post to those which 
prevailed prior to the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 199 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

If increased rates are necessary for 
the Post Office Department to furnish 
equal parcel-post service to all segments 
of the population, let us support such 
increases. But let us not continue to 
deny a Government service to one class 
of taxpayer simply because he happens 
to reside in a particular geographic lo- 
cation. 

The legislation I propose is not de- 
signed to benefit any particular organ- 
ization or any one company. It is de- 
signed to help the public in general. I 
believe it will aid in balancing the postal 
budget by increasing postal revenues. 
It will be most helpful to that vast por- 
tion of our population who have no one 
to speak for them in Washington—the 
everyday customers of the post offices 
all over the country. 

There is appended hereto an explana- 
tion of my bill: 

How THE BILL WILL Arrecr Various SEG- 
MENTS OF THE POPULATION (BILL REPEALING 
THE SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS IMPOSED 
BY PUBLIC Law 199 or THE 82D Cons.) 

I. EFFECT ON THE ORDINARY PATRON OF THE 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


1. The bill restores to the ordinary patron 
the parcel-post service to which he has long 
been accustomed. The old size and weight 
limitations which were in effect for more 
than 20 years prior to January 1, 1952, were 
proved by experience to be practical and in 
accordance with the service that the ordinary 
patron wanted and expected from the Post 
Office Department. 

2. The bill removes the inconveniences and 
uncertainties to which the ordinary patron 


ee eee ek oe 
package. The ordinary patron cannot be ex- 
pected to understand the fine points in the 
definitions for mailability and nonmailability 
as they presently exist. 

3. The bill will enable the ordinary patron 
to send parcels to places where he cannot 
now obtain service by ordinary means. 

4. The bill would remove the discrimina- 
tion now placed on patrons of first-class 
post offices. The patron of a first-class post 
office pays the same taxes as a fellow citizen 
who uses a second-, third-, or fourth-class 
post office, yet he cannot obtain the same 
parcel-post service. 

5. The bill would restore a balanced parcel- 
post system providing parcel transport serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost. The unbal- 
anced system presently in effect results in a 
higher unit cost which ultimately must be 
borne by all parcel-post patrons regardless 
of type of post office if the parcel-post system 
is placed, as it should be, on a pay-its-own- 
way basis. In other words, the rates charge- 
able for small parcels ultimately will have to 
be larger than they presently are if the larger 
and better-paying parcels are barred from 
the mails. 

6. Because of the uncertainties which ex- 
ist as to the future of Railway Express serv- 
ice beyond February 1954, when the present 
contracts with the railroads expire, this bill 
would provide assurance for continuity of 
adequate parcel delivery service in the event 
of a discontinuance, disruption, or reforma- 
tion of the Express service at that time. 


If. EFFECT ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The ordinary small business concern re- 
ceives frequent small shipments rather than 
large shipments in carload lots. This is a 
characteristic of small business—because its 
volume generally is small, and because of 
style factors, inventory considerations, and 
numbers of items handled, frequent small 
shipments are required rather than occa- 
sional large shipments. Parcel post, there- 
fore, serves a much more important function 
for small business than it does for larger 
businesses. The size and weight curtailment 
has placed a particularly heavy burden on 
small business. 

Furthermore, the ordinary small business 
cannot afford to use the services of a traffic 
manager or transportation specialist who can 
set up special transportation arrangements 
to afford transportation economies. Small 
business in this respect also, therefore, is 
more dependent on parcel post. Ordinary 
parcel post serves the purpose for many 
shipments of small business—shipments 
that do not require the premium handling 
afforded by other transportation services. 
Under those circumstances, the small-busi- 
ness man would much prefer to obtain the 


economical service provided by parcel post 


rather than the. expensive special service 
provided by private transportation organiza- 
tions. The previously im: size and 


weight limitations have deprived him of that 


“choice of service. 


II. BUSINESS IN GENERAL 

The parcel-post system and the Post Office 
Department have played a very important 
role in the economic growth of this country. 
It is no mere coincidence that the parcel- 
post business and the general level of 
business activity are closely related. There 
is a substantial interdependence. Statistics 
show that parcel-post revenues have closely 
paralleled general business activity. Cur- 
tailment of reasonable parcel-post service 
cannot help but have an adverse effect gen- 
erally on business activity. It may not be 
significantly noticeable in a period of high 
business activity such as we are presently 
experiencing, but the adverse effect never- 
theless is present and could be much more 
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serious at a time of lesser business activity. 
For many years business has been geared to 
the size and weight limitations existing for 
more than 20 years prior to January 1, 1952. 


IV. WHAT THE BILL MEANS TO THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


1. A substantial part of the current deficit 
in parcel post has been caused by the size 
and weight limitations now in effect. With 
the decline of parcel-post volume, due to 
size and weight restrictions, revenues 
dropped to a much greater extent than costs 
could be cut: Comparing 1952 with the 1951 
fiscal year, it is apparent that parcel-post 
revenues in 1952 declined about $103,200,000 
from the revenue level that would have 
been obtained in the fiscal year 1951 had 
the current rates been in effect for that 
entire year. It is estimated that with the 
reduced parcel volume the Post Office De- 
partment was able to cut operating costs 
for handling parcel post by $38,900,000, 
Hence, with revenues down $103,200,000 and 
costs reduced only $38,900,000, it is evident 
that size and weight limitations have created 
a self-induced deficit of $64,300,000 in 1952. 

2. The fact that the Post Office Department 
could and did carry the 1951 volume of par- 
cel post without serious operating delays is 
a complete answer to the specious argu- 
ment that some parcel post must be driven 
out of the Post Office Department because 
the Department cannot handle it without 
expanded facilities. The facilities of the 
Post Office Department have not kept pace 
in recent years with the population growth 
and economic growth of the country, but the 
fact remains that the parcel-post system is 
now operating at only 75 percent of capacity 
in terms of weight and volume of parcel 
post actually handled in 1951. Like any 
other establishment operating at 75 percent 
of capacity, it is not operating at its peak 
efficiency level. More volume of parcel post 
under the old size and weight limitations can 
be profitable volume and help reduce the 
Department deficits. 


V. WHAT THE BILL MEANS TO THE POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE AND RAILROAD WORKER 


Traditionally over a long period of years 
most of the transportation service for the 
Post Office Department has been handled by 
the railroads. This means revenues for the 
railroads and jobs for railroad workers. 

It is estimated that the railroads received 
revenues of $226,300,000 in 1952 for railroad 
transportation provided for fourth-class 
mail. If the volume of fourth-class mail 
had been maintained in 1952 at 1951 level, 
it is estimated that the railroads would have 
received transportation payments in the 
amount of $278,300,000 for fourth-class mail. 
This is a decline of $52,000,000, or 18.7 per- 
cent. 

Since the operating revenues of railroads 
are paid out, roughly, in the amount of 60 
percent for the compensation of railroad 
employees (according to ICC statistics in 
1951, total operating revenues of class I rail- 
roads were $10,400,000,000 and $5,300,000,000 
was paid out in compensation to employees 
of these rallroads), it is apparent that rail- 
way workers have a direct stake of more 
than $26,000,000 in wages involved in the 
size and weight limitations. 

Actually, members of the ICC have pointed 
out in past public statements that parcels 
handled by the railroads through the 
cel-post system are more profitable to the 
railroads than if those parcels are handled 
by the railroads through the Railway Express 
Agency. The significant fact to be noted as 
to the effect of the size and weight restric- 
tions when parcels are barred from the mails 
by these restrictions is that only a small 


_part of that volume which is barred finds its 


way into railway express channels, It is 
estimated that the Railway Express Co. has 
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captured only about one-fifth of the business 
which was barred from the mails by the size 
and weight limitations. The other four- 
fifths is a net loss insofar as employment in 
the railroad industry and the postal service is 
concerned. 


Increased Pension Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
this day introducing legislation which 
would increase the annual income limi- 
tations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

My bill provides that a veteran who 
is single shall be permitted to receive his 
pension provided his annual income does 
not exceed $2,000. In the case of a mar- 
ried person, or a person such as a wid- 
ower with minor children, the income 
limitation shall be $3,500 per year. The 
present law provides for limitations of 
$1,400 and $2,700 per annum, respec- 
tively. 

In this connection, it might be im- 
portant to point out that where a dis- 
ability is classified as service-connected, 
the benefit is referred to as compensa- 
tion. There are no limitations on what a 
person may earn where and when he is 
receiving such service-connected com- 
pensation. In the case of a non-service- 
connected disability, the benefit is re- 
ferred to as pension, and the legal earn- 
ings limitations apply. f 

It should be pointed out, in this latter 
connection, that approximately 90 per- 
cent of so-called non-service-connected 
cases, where pensions are granted, are 
actually service-connected. The dis- 
ability, in most cases, relates directly to a 
service-connected disability, and thus it 
is indirectly service-connected. The dis- 
tinction between service-connected and 
non-service-connected often makes for 
considerable misunderstanding when 
surveys are made as to the type of cases 
which are now being treated in veterans’ 
hospitals. A recent survey disclosed that 
90 percent of those treated in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals have non-serv- 
.ice-connected disabilities but, upon ex- 
amination beneath the surface, a more 
realistic survey indicated that of the 90 
percent so classified as non-service-con- 
nected, 80 percent actually suffered from 
ailments or disabilities which had defi- 
_nite relationship to service or to estab- 
lished service-connected disabilities. 

This same situation applies to the pen- 
sions and, for this reason, I believe that 
the earnings limitations will eventually 
be removed completely. For the purpose 
of giving immediate relief, I have taken a 
middle-of-the-road approach with legis- 
lation calling for an increase in the 
limitations to prevent hardship and in- 
justice. 
> VCIX—App.—33 


Inauguration Again Points to the Need 
of a Building Devoted to Fine Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the distinguished music 
critic, Miss Alice Eversman, discusses my 
bill, H. R. 452, to establish a National 
War Memorial. 

The Nation’s Capital is fortunate in 
having as its leading music critics and 
commentators men and women of no- 
table accomplishments in the world of 
music. In Dr. Glenn Dillard Gunn, Miss 
Alice Eversman, Mr. Paul Hume, and 
Mr. Patrick Hayes, Washington is espe- 
cially graced. No city with any preten- 
sions to an indigenous culture has music 
critics and commentators of greater 
stature. At the same time most of our 
country’s major cities are major cultural 
centers. I need only mention Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, San Francisco to make my 
point. 

In native cultural accomplishments, 
however, when compared with other 
great world capital cities, Washington 
is barren to a point that should be a 
major national disgrace. Certainly, this 
barren state borders on an international 
scandal. Despite this cultural lag, which 
compares strangely with Washington’s 
eminence in political, economic, and 
military matters, its music critics and 
commentators are constantly hard at 
work, day after day, advising and en- 
couraging its citizens in music matters. 
All four share the great dream that the 
spark of a native culture which is here 
will one day burst into a glorious flame 
and our National Capital will at long last 
assume among the great national capi- 
tals of the world, alongside of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Copenhagen, Tokyo, 
Vienna, Mexico City, and Rio de Janeiro, 
the cultural leadership which it must 
soon assert or perish, for man cannot 
live by bread alone. 

The advice and judgment of Washing- 
ton’s music critics and commentators is 
amazingly sound and of great value, in 
addition to being delightful to read and 
listen to, for they are highly literate and 
cultured. They have the esteem of their 
fellow men and are held in the highest 
regard by this community. They will 
become increasingly well known nation- 
ally as our Nation’s Capital grows in cul- 
tural stature and accomplishment. 

Iam glad to include the following very 
appropriate article by Miss Alice Evers- 
man entitled “No Proper Concert Hall” 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star on February 1, 1953: 

No PROPER CONCERT HALL 
(By Alice Eversman) 

Each inauguration stirs up once more the 
complaint that Washington has not a proper 
hall in which the festivities can be held. 
The present inauguration was no different. 
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Among residents of the city and among the 
visitors, the feeling was unanimous that the 
Capital should have some dignified and 
decorative building where the celebrations 
connected with the establishment of a new 
regime could be properly staged. It is the 
repetition of an old story. 

It is time to remind all concerned that 
a remedy for the situation has been before 
the public for many years. If the Govern- 
ment heads and the city fathers will listen 
to those who have agitated for an opera 
house, not only for the arts but for gala 
events as well, the solution is at hand. The 
matter was placed before the House of Rep- 
resentatives once more, not so long ago. 

On January 3, bills were introduced by 
Representative CARROLL D, Kearns, of Penn- 
sylvania, and CHARLES R. HOWELL, Of New Jer- 
sey. They are similar in great part to other 
bills sponsored by these legislators many 
times. Following the same plan, they ask 
for the establishment of a national memorial 
theater and opera house as a living me- 
morial to the gallant men and women of our 
Armed Forces and devoted to the fine arts 
which are of the highest importance in in- 
terpreting for our generation the values and 
cultural heritage of western civilization. 


DUTY TO THE PEOPLE 


Such a theater, according to details of the 
plan, would serve the dual purpose of hous- 
ing the arts and of providing an impressive 
auditorium for gala occasions. But, as 
worthy and necessary as the fostering of art 
is admitted to be, it assumes secondary im- 
portance beside the vital national and inter- 
national questions before Congress. There is, 
however, a duty to the people all over the 
country to leave nothing undone that will 
add prestige to their Nation’s Capital. The 
impressions of such an event as an inaugural 
would be heightened by appreciation of a 
building devoted to the fine arts and at the 
same time honoring the memory of the 
gallant men and women in our Armed Forces, 

One of the purposes of the National Opera 
Guild of Washington, formed last year, is to 
sponsor the building of an opera house. 
David E. Finley, first vice president of the 
organization and head of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, has indorsed it and Representative 
Kearns reiterated his support at a luncheon 
meeting this fall. He went further and in- 
troduced a bill asking for the transfer of the 
$1,400,000,000 unexpended by the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial to the General 
Services Administration for the building of 
such a theater and opera house. Curt Schif- 
feler, president of the guild, pledges the 
full cooperation of his group. 

The erection of a building where the cul- 
tivation of the arts can progress at all times 
is important not solely to the community 
but to the entire country. The people from 
the different sections are proud of their 
Capital and desire that it have the best. To 
find that it had no adequate and impressive 
place to celebrate the inauguration must 
have been disillusioning. And the arts of 
music, the theater, painting, sculpture, and 
the dance are not simply decorations. They 
are vital to the spiritual life of the Nation. 
The Capital should lead the country in fos- 
tering them and provide the incentive to 
practice the arts which will elevate the 
thinking and the living of the people. 

IT WOULD PAY 

Were an opera house to be built following 
the outline in the bills before Congress, it 
would be useful in many other ways. There 
is no question but that it would be a pay- 
ing proposition. But it is to be hoped that 


. the more vital need of advancing the cul- 


tural life of the country will be paramount. 
Washington is the place for the establish- 
ment of a center of culture to fulfill com- 
pletely the objectives of the congressional 
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petitions to encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of the fine arts throughout the 
United States for the purpose of developing 
greater knowledge, understanding, and prac- 
tice of the fine arts and to increase the ac- 
cessibility of the fine arts to the public and 
to raise the standard of execution—through- 
out the Nation. 

In the interim between inaugurations, the 
building of such a theater is put back into 
the category of art endeavors that something 
will be done about sometime. But when 
constituents complain and the dignitaries 
suffer inconvenience at a festive time like 
the inauguration, a flurry of activity springs 
up to solve the problem. The fact that the 
activity is inspired chiefly by discomfort and 
embarrassment may start the ball rolling 
quicker than any other way. Long beforg 
another inaugural, the bills in Congress, the 
desires of the people, and the aims of the 
Opera Guild, should be acted upon, the fi- 
nancial needs met, and the opera house a 
reality. It is about time that serious 
thought be given and some action taken on 
a subject that has been talked of for a long 
time. 


How a Depression Can Be Prevented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Willford I. King: 

How a Depression Can Be PREVENTED 

(By Willford I. King) 


Back in 1928-29, a number of outstanding 
economists and statisticians, and most busi- 
nessmen, accepted the theory that, with the 
expansion of statistical knowledge and the 
adoption of improved banking devices, we 
had arrived in a “new era” in which pros- 
perity would be permanent. A similar feel- 
ing pervades many minds at the present 
moment. But the latter part of 1929 brought 
a crash which ushered in the most pro- 
longed depression the United States has ever 
experienced. 

Mass unemployment and heavy business 
losses brought hardship to millions during 
most of the decade preceding World War II. 
And it was the resulting misery and discon- 
tent which caused our whole system of com- 
petition and free enterprise to be discredited 
in the public mind, and which opened the 
door to proponents of fascism, socialism, or 
communism. 

In many ways, the present situation is not 
unlike that prevailing in 1929. We have had 
no severe decline in business for more than 
a decade. Businessmen have confidence in 
the new administration. Various writers on 
economic questions are asserting that such 
things as unemployment insurance and pub- 
lic works programs may be relied upon to 
offset any future tendencies in the direction 
of depression. But, unfortunately, current 
discussions of the business outlook reveal 
no definite tendency to make any clear-cut 
distinctions between discredited quack rem- 
edies and scientifically demonstrated meth- 
ods of offsetting the forces which bring on 
depressions. If, once more, such forces ap- 
pear, and if, once again, nostrums are ap- 
plied, we can look forward to a recurrence of 
idleness, misery, and resort to collectivist 
measures which will make matters worse and 
worse. It therefore behooves President Eisen- 
hower and his advisers to familiarize them- 
selves with the nature of the forces causing 


recessions and to be on guard the 
fallacious ideas and treatments -advocated 
by different groups of pseudo-economists. 

Such alertness is especially necessary at 
the present moment, for the advent of 1953 
is accompanied by an active advancing stock 
market, an inflated condition of private 
credit, and high industrial output, coupled 
with rising wage rates. These things are all 
characteristic of the boom conditions 
which usually precede a crash. 

Moreover, painstaking analysis of century- 
long records of business activity reveals the 
presence of three major cycles dominating 
the fields of manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, and trade. These cycles operate 
concurrently and have average wave lengths 
(or time periods) of 3.35 years, 9.93 years, 
and 11.14 years, respectively. If no offsetting 
forces intervene and hence they pursue their 
normal courses (the latter being probable 
but of course not certain), the relatively im- 
portant 3.35-year cycle will reach crest about 
May 1953, and fall thereafter until early in 
1955. Thè 9.93-year cycle (amplitude rela- 
tively small) is falling, and will continue 
down until the latter part of 1953. The 
11.14-year cycle (large amplitude) is also now 
on the down grade and should reach bottom 
around September 1964. It is not improb- 
able, therefore, that, before the end of the 
present year, the new administration will 
find itself confronted with a rather sharp 
drop in business activity. Will it then be 
ready to use scientific methods to prevent 
such a recession from developing into a de- 
pression or will it, instead, merely experi- 
ment blindly as did Roosevelt in the thirties? 

His sorry results proved all too conclusively 
that just doing something is not enough. 
The measures he tried merely intensified and 
perpetuated the depression. But people are 
slow to learn, and so, today, various self- 
styled economists continue to trot out long- 
exploded theories concerning the causes of 
depressions, and are still extolling the virtues 
of the old quack remedies. Let’s take a look 
at some of the most glaring fallacies involved. 


THE OVERPRODUCTION FALLACY 


Although almost a century and a half 
has rolled by since Jean Baptiste Say made 
crystal clear the fact that the marketing of 
a product automatically generates new de- 
mand equal to its value, various current 
writers on economics are still asserting that, 
if war demand should slacken and we stopped 
giving foreigners money to buy our goods, 
our producers would lack markets. They 
forget the human wants always far outrun 
productive capacity and hence that any 
feasible volume of output can be readily 
marketed, provided prices are right. But 
when monopolists or governments raise 
prices above the levels which would be set 
by competition, surpluses begin to accumu- 
late, and then we find the bureaucrats re- 
sorting to such antisocial measures as forc- 
ing farmers to kill their little pigs, plow 
under their cotton, and drench their potatoes 
with Kerosene. 


THE WAR-MAKES-US-PROSPEROUS FALLACY 


A popular variant of the overproduction 
fallacy is the theory that war generates pros- 
perity. This fallacy has its origin in the 
fact that, historically, war and inflation have 
usually occurred together. Hence, undis- 
criminating observers have ascribed to war 
the results actually brought about by infla- 
tion—an inference just as logical as Chanti- 
cleer’s assumption that his crowing made the 
sun rise. Their line of reasoning of course 
leads to the absurd conclusion that the way 
to achieve maximum prosperity is to destroy 
the major part of the Nation’s output. 

THE SPENDING-BY-GOVERNMENT-GENERATES- 

PROSPERITY FALLACY 

This fallacy is the darling of the Keynes- 
ians. They have even gone so far as to 
conjure up a mythical multiplier which 
makes every governmentally spent dollar gen- 
erate several dollars worth of employment. 
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The logic behind this theory is identical 
with that of the legendary Indian who 
couldn’t figure out what to do with his 
blanket which was too long. He knew that 
if it had been too short he could have easily 
remedied the difficulty by cutting a piece off 
of one end and sewing it onto the other. 

Similarly, the Keynesians ignore the fact 
that if government increases its spending by 
a billion dollars taken from the yers, 
the latter will spend a billion dollars less, 
and the net effect on the total is zero. And, 
in reverse, it is equally true that if our 
Government cuts down its expenditures for 
armament by $10 billion and also reduces 
tax levies by 10 billions, the citizens will be 
in the market for an extra $10 billion worth 
of goods, and there will be no tendency to 
reduce total demand and thereby bring on 
depression. 

Furthermore, the Keynesians, by closing 
their eyes to the fact that the taxes neces- 
sary to pay for governmental disbursements 
cut private demand for labor just as much 
as they increase public demand therefor, 
arrive at the fallacious conclusion that un- 
employment-insurance payments and Gov- 
ernment spending for public works can be 
relied upon to prevent or to cure depression. 
They conveniently forget how much public 
largess kept depression going in England dur- 
ing the entire interval between the two 
World Wars, intensified our own depression 
of the thirties, and wrecked the German 
economy—thus paving the way for the rise 
of Hitler and World War II. 


THE HIGH-WAGE-RATES-STRENGTHEN-DEMAND 
FALLACY 


This fallacy, carefully nurtured by the 
labor-monopoly leaders, was swallowed hook, 
bait, and sinker by President Hoover’s ad- 
visers, and was a major factor in bringing 
on the great depression and ushering in the 
New Deal. The Roosevelt administration en- 
dorsed the same error. The backers of this 
theory were, of course, compelled to shut 
their eyes to the obvious fact that to what- 
ever extent higher wages increase the pur- 
chasing power of the employees, the buying 
power of the employers is lessened by an 
equal amount. The proponents of the high- 
wage fallacy also Overlooked the law of sup- 
ply and demand—ignoring the fact that rais- 
ing wage rates increases the prices of the 
goods produced by the laborers affected, cur- 
tails the sales of their. products, and hence 
lessens the volume of employment. 

Pseudo economists of the same type nearly 
always advocate the elevation of legal-wage 
minimums. To do this, they must close their 
eyes to the truth that the major effect of 
minimum-wage laws is to force out of em- 
ployment and pauperize the less efficient 
members of the Nation’s potential labor 
force. The burden of their support then 
necessarily falls upon the more competent 
who continue to work and produce, 


THE NECESSITY-OF-FIXED-EXCHANGE-RATES 
FALLACY 

Ever since World War I, most of the gov- 
ernments of the world have devoted much 
energy to plans for preventing exchange rates 
from fluctuating... International banks and 
monetary authorities have been set up. A 
great variety of exchange restrictions have 
been imposed. All have had just one net 
result—to hinder trade and lessen the pros- 
perity of all concerned. 

As a matter of fact, careful investigation 
shows that fluctuations in exchange rates 
have never had practically any tendency to 
lessen trade volume. It follows that the 
pegging of such rates and the blocking of 
currency movements both constitute merely 
tributes to ignorance of economic principles, 

Our maintenance of a fixed dollar price for 
gold falls within much the same category. 
The world generally would, indeed, have 
greater confidence in the stability of our 
dollar if our Treasury stood ready at all times 
to redeem each of our paper dollars in the 
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amount of gold or silver which would buy 
in the world’s open markets a fixed basketful 
of important goods. This policy would give 
genuine stability to the value of our money. 
With this arrangement in force, there would 
be no excuse either for maintaining, or at- 
tempting to maintain, artificial prices for 
the precious metals. Competitive forces 
could be depended upon to determine their 
values as measured in the terms of other 
commodities. And the elimination of arti- 
ficial pricing of gold and silver would facili- 
tate trade and hence be beneficial to the 
people of all nations. 4 


THE REAL ORIGIN OF DEPRESSIONS 


The typical. business depression has its 
origin in a boom such as we are now ex- 
periencing. Optimism having been wide- 
spread, people have borrowed too freely. 
Since 1949, indeed, total loans of reporting 
commercial banks have climbed from $23 
billion to $37 billion—a rise of 56 percent. 
And too many goods have been bought on 
credit, the volume of charge and installment 
accounts outstanding having jumped during 
the last 3 years from $12 billion to well over 
$19 billion—an expansion of about 60 percent. 
Clearly, therefore, future incomes have been 
heavily mortgaged, and such mortgaging will, 
in the future, tend strongly to lessen the total 
dollar volume of demand. But, were prices to 
fall proportionately, the demand would still 
be adequate to buy all the goods turned out, 
and no depression would occur. 

However, prices, being ordinarily based 
upon costs, do not readily come down when 
demand slackens. Moreover, the labor 
monopolies bitterly oppose wage-rate reduc- 
tions—and wages are major elements in costs. 
Besides, unemployment insurance is a power- 
ful factor tending to prevent wage rates from 
declining. And, obviously, if the total dollar 
demand for goods diminishes while the unit 
prices of the goods remain constant, the vol- 
ume of sales must inevitably decline. When 
this happens, inventories will pile up, produc- 
tion will fall off, unemployment will appear, 
wage totals and dividends will shrink—in 
brief, a recession will be on. And, as time 
passes and more people are laid off, the de- 
pression will grow worse. Can it be halted, 
or must it be left to wear itself out? 


RECESSIONS CAN BE STOPPED 


Fortunately, it is perfectly feasible to pre- 
vent a depression from developing. And, 
still more fortunately, the sound method of 
halting a recession is simple and involves 
no deficit financing—no increase in the pub- 
lic debt. What is the nature of this workable 
and sound method? 

It depends upon the fact that demand de- 
posits, or money bringing in no revenue, 
tend to be spent promptly, while bonds or- 
dinarily stay unspent. So, when, after a 
boom like the one now existing, a shrinkage 
in the total dollar volume of demand is in- 
dicated by a decline in the index of the gen- 
eral price level, the proper procedure is for 
the Government to buy in its own bonds, 
paying for them with newly created money 
or demand bank credit. This merely sub- 
stitutes non-interest-bearing for interest- 
bearing debt—the debt total being unaf- 
fected—but the aggregate money value of 
goods demanded is increased by approxi- 

` mately the volume of new money issued, for 
such dollars tend to be spent rather prompt- 
ly. 

This process is fully reversible; so, later, 
when optimism returns and the index of 
the general price level begins to rise, the 
process should be reversed, bonds being sold 
and the money received therefor being re- 
tired. This would prevent the development 
of inflationary boom conditions. 

If the Federal Government meticulously 
avoided deficits, application of the simple 
procedure just outlined could be counted 
upon not only to stabilize the general level 
of prices but also to keep business running 
smoothly on an even keel, year after year— 


provided the labor monopolies were pre- 
vented from pushing up wage rates faster 
than production increased. 

Will the new administration be 
enough to adopt such a sane scientific cys- 
tem of stabilizing both the price level and 
business activity, or will it, instead, en- 
courage depression by utilizing the nostrums 
which have wrecked other regimes? Time 
alone will tell. 


America Needs a Spiritual Awakening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Record with my own re- 
marks a letter just received from the 
news director of our Cleveland television 
channel 9, WXEL. 

This letter so well expresses what many 
Americans have been thinking that I am 
happy to have all Members of the House 
have the privilege of reading it: 


WXEL, CLEVELAND, 
‘TELEVISION CHANNEL 9, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 26, 1953. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Congresswoman, House of Representa- 
tives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: I have just finished 
reading your latest news bulletin, and would 
like you to know that I, for one, thoroughly 
agree with your thinking that America needs 
a spiritual awakening. I voted for Mr. 
Eisenhower because I regard him as a man 
of great integrity—a man whose thoughts 
and actions will be geared to the welfare of 
all Americans, or, perhaps I should say, all 
loyal Americans. 

I do not expect Mr. Eisenhower will look 
to atom and hydrogen bombs as the real 
peacemakers of the world but will, instead, 
permit the strength, the wisdom, and the 
vision of the Infinite to bring about not only 
a renewal of our own Nation, and our na- 
tional thinking, but also to impress the 
entire world with the utter insignificance 
and weakness of material power compared 
to the power and strength we receive from 
right thinking and right acting. I’m sure a 
good example set by our national leaders 
will have its effect all the way down the 
line, even to newsmen who ordinarily are 
not expected to write letters of this sort. 
This particular newsman, however, thor- 
oughly believes in those qualities of decency 
and fairness that have made America a great 
nation and have made Americans the envy 
of the entire world. May I offer to you, and 
to President Eisenhower through you, any 
assistance I might ever be able to give in 
your attempt to give America the type of 
government that represents the majority of 
our citizens and is so strong as to discour- 
age all forms of corrupt or subversive med- 
dling. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. ROWLEY, News Director. 


THIS AND THAT From WASHINGTON 


Last Tuesday morning, I passed the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church on Connecticut 
Avenue while the special preinauguration 
service was in progress. Quite a group of 
people had gathered and were quietly wait- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the man so soon to 
take the oath of office as the next President 
of the United States. In the late afternoon, 


wise- 
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I heard one of the radio commentators say 
that the personal prayer was written in the 
interval between that church service and the 
moment when he left for the Capitol. 

We shall never know what word or phrase, 
what amount of silence opened the soul of 
this man to his need to declare anew his 
faith in a living God. We can but be grate- 
ful that he chose to take us all with him into 
this moment of inspiration. 

Whatever may develop in these next years, 
we—and all the listening nations—know 
that we have been challenged to strip our- 
selves of all that is unworthy in order to 
permit the strength, the wisdom, and the 
vision of the Infinite to flow into our hearts 
and minds giving us a new realization that 
the Nation which really does put its trust 
in God can indeed renew itself. It is for 
us to give our deepest loyalty, our best in- 
telligence, our unwavering cooperation to 
this man who has accepted the truly terrible 
responsibilities of his high office with a su- 
preme belief that all things are possible to 
him whose faith is unfaltering. This should 
not be too difficult for we know him to be 
aman of high courage and deep faith, whose 
qualities of leadership are derived from a 
complete and unwavering confidence and 
trust in the Infinite God. 

We shall be grateful always for the moment 
of reconsecration, of the renewal of our 
covenant with freedom, which he made pos- 
sible when he asked us to pray with him. 
It is for us to make ourselves worthy. It is 
for us now to put on the full armor of God, 
to accept the challenge of our declared belief 
in Him. Surely under such leadership, there 
is a new hope and vision for America. 

Faithfully yours, 
Frances P. BOLTON. 


America’s New Era: What of 
Tomorrow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
new administration now is charged with 
the responsibility of bringing intelligent, 
courageous, and constructive leadership 
to the Nation. The people are looking 
to the Eisenhower administration to lead 
them in a united effort to put our gov- 
ernmental house in order. 

All of us realize the tremendous job 
we must tackle in the months ahead. 
Gross waste must give way to maximum 
economy in the cost of government. In- 
effectual foreign and domestic policy 
must be replaced by a firm positive plan 
of action which will reestablish our lead- 
ership among the free nations of the 
world and stabilize our domestic econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Charles Randolph Tyson, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., secretary-treasurer of the 
American Patrol, an organization dedi- 
cated to the defense of our Constitution, 
gave voice to our new hope for the fu- 
ture in a speech he recently delivered 
before the Women’s Civic Club of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Tyson is known in his community 
for his devotion to the American way of 
life and his efforts to maintain our 
American principles, I commend to you 
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his excellent résumé of the current situ- 
ation in the United States and of what 
we may expect from the new adminis- 
tration in the immediate future as well 
as his recommendations for immediate 
action on vital issues including an 
amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
tect our rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution from nullification by treaties 
and international agreements, 
The speech follows: 
America’s New Era: WHat OF Tomorrow? 


Fellow Americans, 20 years ago, 1933, dur- 
ing the great depression, the people without 
hope elected Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
President of the United States. His was a 
great personality, an engaging smile, a mar- 
velous orator who promised to reduce the 
expenses of government. The initial reduc- 
tion in government costs was made at the 
expense of the disabled veterans, whose mea- 
ger compensation for war injuries and/or 
disabilities was cut, causing untold suffering 
and privation, plus many deaths. Congress 
eventually restored part of the cuts. 

Instead of the vaunted promises of na- 
tional economy there ensued a spiral of 
national debt that today has reached the 
unbelievable sum of more than $270 billion. 
Today the public and private debt of the 
United States stands at more than $600 
billion. The gold standard is gone, and 
paper money and promises to pay flood the 
country. We are in a false prosperity, in- 
duced by war, and only the productive ca- 
pacity of the American people together with 
the ingenuity of the businessman has saved 
the country from complete collapse. The 
past 20 years have seen the lust for power 
go to the heads of our administration leaders. 
Rule by edict, rather than by law, became 
the recognized fact. The people were lulled 
to sleep with promises of utopia and care 
from the cradle to the grave. Bossism ruled 
the working men and women; graft was ram- 
pant; murder and assault was‘ condoned 
when made in the name of union labor. 
Communism ran riot throughout our Gov- 
ernment bureaus, and Communists were 
given safe haven. 

The Federal judiciary was filled with polit- 
ical appointees without regard to their apt- 
ness as fair and impartial judges—World 
War II ensued with its frightful toll—then 
Korea, a police action (?), with the full 
force of war in its terrible growing casualty 
lists. The foregoing is only a thumbnail 
sketch of the past 20 years of misrule. It 
is only fair to say here that some good has 
eyolved from the administration during these 
last 20 years, but the bad has outweighed 
the good by a large margin. 

Tomorrow, January 20, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower takes the oath 
of office as President of these wonderful 
United States. Now—1953; a new era has 
opened for America. A great new personality 
embarks upon the Presidency. Our people 

‘look hopefully to the future. Our children 
are praying for the chance to live in a peace- 
ful world—to continue their schooling—to 
enter some business or profession, free from 
the thought that they must pick up a musket 
or sword before they have a chance to know 
what life is really like. The eyes and ears 
and hearts of the parents and other relatives 
of these children are turned toward Wash- 
ington eager for some word and action that 
would assuage their worries. What can we 
look forward to under the new administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower? So far, the 
selections already made in Cabinet and other 
appointments appear to have almost uni- 
versal approval. Of immense general inter- 
est was the momentous meeting of the two 
great generals, Eisenhower and MacArthur, 
Knowing war as they do in all of its horri- 
fying aspects, these two want none of it. 
But above all else they know that the only 
way to deal with an enemy is to beat him. 


Working as a team, they are sure to be un- 
beatable. They and their advisers must be- 
ware of the political and diplomatic tentacles 
of the forces within the United Nations, 
whose only interest is in the aggrandizement 
of their own status and desires, plus the 
funds they can filch from the United States 
‘Treasury. 

Now let us begin to get our own house in 
order. Domestically, we are in a quagmire 
of countless independent agencies of the 
Government, created to harass the business- 
man, the professional man, the property 
owner, and the individual hard-working citi- 
zen, with a multitude of edicts having the 
force of law, although factually unconstitu- 
tional. Most of these parasitical dgencies 
must be abolished totally and completely. 
There are some 1,800 plus of these agencies 
whose regulations are multifold and not even 
understandable by a Philadelphia lawyer, 
much less the innocent citizen whose desire 
is never to run counter to the Federal laws. 
Let us further beware of the possibility of 
new-regime politicians that would like to 
keep these agencies functioning just to give 
jobs to worthy or unworthy Republicans. 

All reasonable Americans will realize that 
the task of bringing about some semblance of 
normalcy from the debris of the past admin- 
istration will take some time, and that mira- 
cles cannot be performed or expected. Itisa 
huge task and will require time and careful 
consideration. But—there is one thing we 
must resist to the fullest—that is, giving 
away the prerogatives of the Congress under 
the Constitution to make all the laws of the 
land and not allow any individual, no mat- 
ter how great or popular, to have that pri- 
mary power. Past experience has been a 
good teacher and we ought to profit by it. 

The Eighty-third Congress: What are the 
portents? What can we expect from the new 
Congress? Are the trends of the past 20 
years to undergo a drastic change? If so 
how can it be accomplished? The Repub- 
licans have a job cut out for them in every 
category of legislative change-over. The 
maké-up of this new Congress is very tight. 
There is no real majority to speak of that 
can railroad any bill through. In the Sen- 
ate there is a difference of only one vote. In 
the House there are only a few more Repub- 
licans than Democrats. There is very seldom 
a full House or Senate voting on any ques- 
tion. If the Democrats line up solidly be- 
hind any motion against the Republicans 
they stand a good chance of beating any 
motion that is on the floor. They have had 
many years of riding the “gravy train” and 
are going to be loath to let go of any advan- 
tage they may have. The Republicans are 
going to find out that they must “eat crow” 
many times and compromise to have a bill 
passed, The so-called coalition of southern 
conservative or States-rights element in 
House and /or Senate is not to be relied upon 
in every instance. They will play ball only 
when they can see it to their advantage. 
In the Senate there is not one Republican 
who has served under a former Republican 
administration and in the House there is a 
mere handful. So you can see by the fore- 
going that the promises made during the past 
campaign are not going to be so easy to bring 
to fruition, unless public pressure is brought 
to bear upon the representatives in the Con- 
gress, to follow the clear mandates of the 
people for a change not only in the political 
lineup but in the legislative as well. 

Things we can look forward to with some 
degree of assurance of favorable action are 
the following: Cuts in spending by Govern- 
ment agencies will be stressed. Adventures 
into social experiments will be avoided. 
Those already started will be slowed down or 
changed. Foreign aid will be cut to a mini- 
mum and new forms of such aid will be 
avoided. Tax cuts will be given favorable 
clearance when found to be politically ad- 
vantageous. Under the present laws, in- 
dividuals are due for an 1l-percent cut in 
taxes on their 1954 incomes. Controls are 
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to be allowed to expire or put on a stand-by 
basis. Investigations are to be stepped up in 
all departments for the purpose of weeding 
out Communists, their sympathizers and 
supporters. Aggressive action is contem- 
plated in ferreting out the Commies in the 
schools and colleges. Banking and real-es- 
tate operations of the Government are to be 
given up so far as possible. Business is to be 
given a freer chance to exercise its proper 
function. 

Farmers are to be given more latitude in 
their own operations. Extension of coopera- 
tives is to be encouraged. Farm legislation 
will be one of the most ticklish problems of 
the administration. On the labor front, the 
bosses will be relegated to the rear insofar as 
their power in influencing the administra- 
tion is concerned. The Taft-Hartley Act 
will undergo some changes but the salient 
features will be retained. All in all the 
prospect insofar as Congress and the Presi- 
dent are concerned is to be one of coopera- 
tion, one working with the other. 

The executive department certainly is to 
undergo a thorough change. The top-heavy 
White House organization is to be reorgan- 
ized and that is going to be a mean job. 
The clearing up of the mess in the State 
Department is going to be of monumental 
proportions. There are thousands of em- 
ployees and career diplomats in the States 
and foreign countries whose thinking and 
actions have been oriented and controlled by 
the Acheson group of international puppets, 
that their replacement must be made with 
care because of diplomatic repercussions. 
These thousands are schooled in diplomatic 
protocol, social attainments, and the knowl- 
edge of foreign customs that is hard to 
replace. If the new State Department will 
be as independent in its choice of personnel 
with a regard first and foremost for the 
United States, as are the other countries of 
the world with their representatives, we 
will be starting in the right direction toward 
regaining our righful place as world leader, 
and not be constantly running second in 
diplomatic foot races. 

The first act of the new Congress should 
take the form of joint action by the House 
and Senate suspending all previously ratified 
treaties to the extent that any provision of 
any of them violates the constitutional rights 
of any American citizen or invades the re- 
served constitutional powers of the individ- 
ual States of the Union. Then Congress 
should declare a moratorium upon additional 
treaties until the Constitution of the United 
States is specifically amended by a provi- 
sion which puts all future treaties forever 
under and subordinate to the Constitution. 
This issue is now up to the American people, 
and patriotic citizens should make it their 
first order of business in their contacts with 
their representatives in Congress. Let us 
continually strive for national independence 
and keep this country in the hands of our 
own people. 

To that end, I at this time urge you in- 
dividually and collectively as a group to en- 
dorse the following resolution, introduced 
in the Congress, January 3, 1953, by Con- 
gressman GORDON L. McDonoucH, of the 
Fifteenth Congressional District, California: 

“House Joint Resolution 57 
“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the effect of treaties and inter- 
national agreements upon civil and prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the United States 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 
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“*aRTICLE — 

“‘Secrion 1, Treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States and interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the Presi- 
dent or by any other officer or agent of the 
United States shall be void to the extent that 
they abridge, abrogate, nullify, subordinate, 
or interfere with any and all of the rights 
and freedoms guaranteed to citizens of the 
United States by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion’.” 

I would like to introduce to you a pledge 
that I framed some years ago and that has 
been instrumental in bringing to the average 
citizen more knowledge of governmental af- 
fairs. It is as follows: 

1. I am a loyal American, 

2. I love my country above all others. 

3. I believe in friendly intercourse with all 
nations. 

4. Istand foursquare behind the principles 
as laid down by the founders of our glorious 
country in our Constitution. 

5. I believe a strong and mightily prepared, 
well-coordinated military force will keep this 
country out of war and command the respect 
to which we are entitled. 

6. I believe it now becomes the paramount 
duty of my Representative in Congress to 
look to the affairs of these United States. 

7. Finally, I pledge myself to keep in- 
formed on legislative matters affecting the 
interests of this, my country, .nd notify you, 
my representative, how I feel about laws 
proposed or already enacted that are detri- 
mental to our interests or tend to restrict 
the liberties guaranteed under our Constitu- 
tion, 


Vet Cabinet Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to present for the 
careful reading of the membership of 
this House an editorial that appeared in 
this week’s issue of the National Trib- 
une, entitled “Vet Cabinet Post.” This 
refers to my bill, H. R. 23, which calls 
for the creation in the President’s Cab- 
inet of a Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs. 
It follows: 

VET CABINET POST 

Représentative EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, Of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, has introduced 
a bill calling for the creation in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet of a Secretary of Veterans’ 
Affairs. Such a measure has been presented 
to two previous Congresses, but no action has 
been taken on it regardless of its merit, the 
opposition coming principally from adis- 
interested administration and from those 
who are usually to be found alined against 
veterans’ benefits as a policy. 

We think the time has now come to weigh 
a little more seriously the advantages of such 
a proposal. War veterans and their families 
represent a very sizable proportion of the 
electorate. There are at the present time 
some 20 million veterans, largely made up 
of servicemen of the two World Wars, and the 
list is growing longer, dischargees from the 


Korean conflict already being counted at a 
million and a half. With millions more in 
uniform, the number will continue to in- 
crease. There are to be found today on the 
compensation and pension rolls of the Gov- 
ernment 2,500,000 veterans and 750,000 de- 
pendents of deceased veterans. Costs of 
their direct benefits, money required for 
hospital and medical care and rehabilitation 
measures of varying sorts, to say nothing of 
administrative costs amount to several bil- 
lion dollars annually. With the numbers and 
the budget involved and with a constant ef- 
fort being made to curtail appropriations, 
the men and women who have fought this 
Nation’s wars would seem entitled to have 
a spokesman sit at the council tables with 
those others who advise with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive about affairs of other Government 
departments. 

The problems faced by the veteran class 
are manifold. As it is now, there is a Vet- 
erans’ Administrator whose principal job it is 
to administer laws enacted by the Congress. 
It is true that he is subject to call by the 
White House for advisory reasons but that is 
hardly the equal of the responsibility of a 
Cabinet member and does not permit of 
discussion of the multitude of duties of the 
agency, its needs and its strength and weak- 
nesses. The Congress has for many years 
been enacting legislation and largely with- 
out advice of counsel. True it is that experi- 
enced spokesmen of veterans’ organizations 
have laid their cards upon the committee 
table each year and have sought to justify 
their demands; then as the weeks and 
months passed, the House and Senate would 
take such action as those bodies deemed fit 
but without any indication of the attitude 
on the Administration measures under con- 
sideration. 

We would not have misunderstood our 
thoughts in this regard. Long experience 
suggests that we and others would insist 
upon the enactment of bills that might well 
have Administration opposition—indeed, 
most of them usually carry budget disap- 
proval—but certainly a great deal of confu- 
sion and misunderstanding could be avoided 
if everybody knew where everybody else 
stands on matters of as great concern as are 
veterans’ affairs and if a White House rep- 
resentative were present during committee 
debate. The time has certainly arrived, we 
think, to place in the Cabinet a Secretary of 
Veterans’ Affairs—and he or she should be a 
person who has had service in uniform dur- 
ing wartime and one who knows what the 
business is all about, 


Minority Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
on minority rule which was written by 
Paul Bitzer, publicity chairman of the 
Idaho Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
I am told that the National Parent- 
Teacher Association headquarters in 
Chicago considered this one of the best 
of many editorials submitted to them 
on school problems in the United States, 

MINORITY RULE 
(By Paul Bitzer) 

Yes; it is true that in many cases one or 
two troublemakers can and do change the 
policy of an entire school system over some- 
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thing which never even took place. Is this 
fair to the pupil in school? It may be a 
great deal of fun at the time it takes place, 
but in the long run the majority suffer. 

The local school board has good inten- 
tions. A superintendent is hired, and he is 
to select principals and teachers to keep the 
local school system functioning—not just to 
get by—but to meet the State standards and 
most important of all—to prepare the boys 
and girls to become better citizens when it 
will be their turn to keep things going. 

School-board members are not always the 
best educated group in the community, but 
usually intentions are good, and so far so 
good. The professional educators are sub- 
ject to this school board and are to act ac- 
cordingly. Let’s say the school board gives 
strict orders that the educators are to do 
their best and they in turn will have all of 
the support necessary. 

For the first 6 weeks or so, things go just 
fine. Lazy students are warned and their 
parents are informed that “unless your son 
or daughter does better, he will fail, or re- 
ceive a low grade.” Last year the other 
teacher told the parents the same thing. The 
parents said, “O. K.; we will make him 
study,” etc. The student remembers how the 
other teacher got kicked out because he gave 
this same student an F, or perhaps scolded 
him, etc. The boy figures this year it 
will be the same: “If I fail, mother will raise 
hell, and that teacher will wish he had never 
seen me.” 

Little Johnny receives an F for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Doesn’t even try to study, 
(2) creates a disturbance in the classroom, 
and (3) never recites with a correct answer, 
and the exams are usually 10 correct answers 
out of a possible 100. 

So Johnny gets his F. Mama comes to the 
school and insists the teacher be fired. She 
doesn’t get any satisfaction, so she goes 
to the school board. Members of the board 
figure, “Let’s not have any trouble,” and 
the board usually agrees with the parents, 
and to make a long story short—the pupil 
tells the teacher what the score is, and the 
administrator gets cold feet and figures the 
student is definitely wrong, but then figures, 
I had better do the way the parents say. 

To make a long story short—it is easy to 
receive a diploma this way. Many schools 
operate this way throughout the Nation. 
Many parents, as well as taxpayers, realize 
what is going on. Private schools like this, 
because many parents would rather spend 
the extra money and be sure of a good edu- 
cation for their children. 

The PTA answer is, why not correct this 
situation if it exists in your community, and 
in time all. public schools will be as efficient 
as some of us believe private schools are, 
And remember, private schools are O, K.— 
PTA is not criticizing—but why not give 
everyone an opportunity to benefit from pub- 
lic schools which can also give us the best, 
if we only insist on the best. Majority rule 
is better than minority rule. Often a sup- 
posed-to-be majority is only a small mi- 
nority of from two to five persons, 


Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the speech made by His 
Excellency Abba Eban, Ambassador from 
Israel to the United States, entitled 
“Peace in the Middle East.” 
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The speech was made during the 
course of discussion on December 1, 1952, 
before the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly on the 
item raised by the six Arab States in 
relation to the work of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. 

It is a very well-reasoned statement 
and the conclusion drawn is irresistible. 
The speech is as follows: 

I. THE BACKGROUND 


The problem before the United Nations has 
now been considered by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in eight consecu- 
tive sessions. Public controversy between 
Israel and the Arab States is fast becoming 
a tradition of international life. By now we 
have developed fixed patterns of argument, 
familiar slogans, and well-tried formulas, 
Each year, as the season of this debate ap- 
proaches, conciliatory processes have been 
suspended so that private statesmanship may 
yield to public denunciation. 

Looking back over these voluminous rec- 
ords in recent months, we have noticed how 
much they have been concerned with the 
past, how little with the future. Their cen- 
tral theme has been not the contemporary 
life and future destiny of the Middle East, 
but the wording of documents, their inter- 
pretation, and the degree of binding force to 
be attributed to them. There is now a whole 
exegetical literature revolving around every 
paragraph and every phrase. 

This year once again the theme of Arab 
speeches has been: “Who is to blame for 
these difficulties,” not “How can these prob- 
Jems be constructively and justly solved?” 
A preoccupation with grievances rather than 
with solutions is characteristic of many dis- 
cussions now taking place in the United Na- 
tions, especially on middle eastern and Medi- 
terranean affairs. The political and psycho- 
logical implications of this attitude are in- 
teresting, but they do not help us to come 
face to face with the factors which govern 
the life of our region and determine the fu- 
ture of its peoples. For, meanwhile, during 
these years in which the content and tone of 
this debate have remained singularly un- 
changed, the people of the Middle East have 
lived the life of a region alive with movement 
and innovation; a region in which countries 
and peoples, regimes and political systems, 
economic processes, social structures, and 
international relationships have undergone 
swift transformations from year to year. 

Having followed the speeches of distin- 
guished Arab representatives with deep care 
and attention, I believe that it would be 
accurate to define their essential purport as 
follows: The only just and reasonable way in 
which the Arab States and Israel can adjust 
their relationships for 1953 and thereafter is 
to revive and implement the recommenda- 
tions which the Arab Governments them- 
selves vehemently rejected by armed violence 
in 1947, and by obstruction and boycott 
since 1948. In other words, the only recom- 
mendations which can produce agreement 
in the future are precisely those which have 
been the subject of all the disagreements of 
the past. 

Spirit of change 

I respectfully submit to this committee 
that if this is all that we have to say about 
the Near East in its hour of opportunity and 
destiny; if we refuse to seek new solutions of 
old deadlocks, then we shall be living far 
below the level of our responsibilities and 
opportunities. 

But I am confident that the General As- 
sembly is not satisfied to perpetuate failure. 
In recent months the air of the Near East 
has been astir with a spirit of change. We 
have a feeling that the United Nations, too, 
in its relationship to this problem is ready 
for innovation and renewal, for the pursuit 
of direct and simple courses related to the 
challenge of tomorrow, and not to the un- 


successful remedies of yesterday. I do not 
doubt that the international community 
strongly desires to see Israel and the Arab 
States earnestly and together in an 
attempt to resolve their differences by the 
exercise of their own judgment and respon- 
sibility through the normal processes of in- 
ternational intercourse. If there was ever a 
time when it could be assumed that an Arab- 
Israel settlement might be evolved, either in 
general principle or in detail, by external 
parties or international organs without the 
direct interplay and confrontation of Arab 
and Israel minds, then that belief cannot be 
seriously held today. Nobody can help Israel 
and the Arab States solve problems which 
they will not discuss freely and directly be- 
tween themselves. 

My Government and delegation have given 
much thought and enquiry to the prospect 
and implications of a freely negotiated peace, 
and I should like to lay before the members 
of the United Nations some of the results of 
our thinking. 

Israel has faced many heavy and intense 
preoccupations in the first 5 years of her na- 
tional independence. A host of varied con- 
cerns have competed for priority of our effort 
and concentration. First, there was the 
struggle for physical survival. Then came 
the quest for international recognition. 
These accomplishments, which together es- 
tablished our statehood, were succeeded by 
an epic process of rescue, in which we gath- 
ered some of the tormented remnants of 
our people into the shelter and freedom of 
our State, thus inherting awesome burdens 
as well as high exaltation. As a result of 
this swift growth of population, we were 
soon plunged into an intensive campaign 
for higher economic productivity. And all 
the time we were building the structure of 
our democracy, developing its constitutional 
forms and mapping out the great journey 
which faced us in the domain of cultural 
and scientific endeavor. Although these 
concerns have all pressed upon us simul- 
taneously and together, we have never lost 
sight of our chief remaining objective—the 
attainment of peace in our region. 


Awakening of new constructive impulse 


Today Israel is prepared to make the at- 
tainment of peace in its region a primary 
theme of its national policy, and to bring 
all its resources of thought and effort to bear 
upon that task. There are jal reasons 
which lead us to believe that an active quest 
for peace now holds more promise than ever 
before. In speeches and in resolutions we 
have seen evidence that the United Nations 
now regards peace as the direct responsibility 
of Israel and of the Arab States, to be pur- 
sued by them in perfect freedom, limited 
only by their obligations under the Charter. 
There are also signs that Arab statesmanship 
in its best expressions is awakening to a new 
constructive impulse. This is, therefore, a 
moment to embark upon the earnest con- 
templation of a peace settlement based on 
neighborly relations between Israel and the 
Arab states. 

Every circumstance of history and geog- 
raphy, of regional advantage and universal 
interest, speaks on behalf of the peaceful 
relations which we aspire to establish. 
While we shall make every effort for peace 
compatible with our fundamental national 
rights, we assert without hesitation that 
peace with Israel is also a debt which the 
Arab countries owe to history and to the 
world. 

We are discussing this morning an area 
which extends over an expanse of a million 
and a half square miles. In the whole of 
this vast region, teeming with natural and 
mineral resources, full of latent and poten- 
tial wealth, eight separate Arab sovereignties 
have arisen where not a single independent 
Arab state existed three decades ago. Any 
constructive imagination would be awed and 
elevated by the sight of the national oppor- 
tunity which the Arab people has inherited 
in so short a time. In a world where few 
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peoples ever attain their total ambition, it 
must be admitted that none has ever been 
blessed with such political good fortune, or 
secured a greater measure of its national 
aspiration so rapidly. The blood and sacri- 
fice of victorious coalitions in two world 
wars contributed much to this Arab libera- 
tion. International opinion through the 
United Nations has helped to free many of 
these countries from foreign occupation; 
while only recently the United Nations estab- 
lished a new and eighth sphere of Arab sov- 
ereignty, in an area twenty times the size of 
Israel, through the establishment of the 
United Kingdom of Libya, a decision to 
which Israel gave full and important support. 
From the Arab people, thus endowed with 
every prospect of greatness and of broad op- 
portunity, the United Nations has the right 
to expect a modification of an unyielding and 
vengeful attitude toward a small neighboring 
state. Indeed, it was this huge expanse of 
Arab sovereignty which stood before the eyes 
of the United Nations when the question of 
Israel’s right to statehood first came before 
it. The nations of the world could not fail 
to perceive a simple truth. They said: “If 
it is right for the Arab peoples to possess 
their vast continent, it cannot be wrong for 
the Jewish people to enjoy the tranquil and 
secure possession of its cherished home.” 
No balanced conscience could withhold from 
Israel, in its smaller domain, the rights and 
opportunities with which the Arab peoples 
were so abundantly endowed. 


Freedom is inheritance of all 


Thus the starting point of our discussion 
is that national freedom and full sovereign 
rights are the inheritance of all peoples in 
our area, not the monopoly of one. Each 
people has a right to its own area, whether 
large or small, on this vast globe, in which 
its life and spirit can develop under its own 
control in perfect freedom. To a solution of 
the problems which prejudice the security 
and prosperity of the region, all its sovereign 
governments must contribute in proportion 
to the objective limits of their capacity. 
The State of Israel, living on the narrowest 
margins of territorial and economic resources, 
can make its contribution only in the closest 
and most direct unity with the efforts of 
Arab governments. 

I have not alluded to the broad scope of 
Arab freedom in order to suggest that it 
should be begrudged, or regarded as beyond 
the bounds of merit. We hope that the Arab 
people will consolidate its political freedom 
and move on toward social and economic ad- 
vances commensurate with its success in the 
attainment of institutional liberty. It is 
important, however, to correct the atmos- 
phere of these debates. The Arab people 
should not appear here as a party wronged 
or aggrieved, injured by a malevolent his- 
tory, deprived of something which others 
possess in larger measure, and therefore en- 
titled to heap bitter denunciation upon 
Israel and upon the United Nations. It is 
that denunciation which I should like to 
avoid as we go forward to examine the pros- 
pects of peace. 

The problem before us is that Israel and 
four contiguous countries—Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, and Lebanon—have entered into 
armistice agreements. These treaties, con- 
cluded by direct and unfettered negotiations, 
have for 4 years given us a minimal stability, 
which, however, falls short of the positive 
relations which should govern the inter- 
course of sovereign states, members of the 
United Nations. The task is to develop the 
present provisional armistice relationship, 
resting upon signature and consent, into a 
new relationship, also to be achieved by sig- 
nature and consent, conforming with the 
best examples of regional cooperation in the 
present age. 

With each or any of the four governments 
bound to us by armistice treaties, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel is prepared to negotiate 
a final settlement for the establishment of 
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peaceful relations. We would neither im- 
pose nor accept any preconditions for such 
negotiations, in which each party should be 
free to make its proposals. The parties can, 
by mutual consent, use available United Na- 
tions machinery or other good offices, to help 
them in their negotiations, if they so desire. 


Three questions on peace 

I should now like to present rather fully 
the views of my government on three major 
questions which arise in connection with a 
negotiated-peace settlement. 

First. Who shall define and shape the 
peace settlement? Is this the task of the 
Arab States and Israel themselves, or does 
it fall within the competence of other states, 
individually or collectively? Linked to this 
questions of objective is the question of 
method. Can the settlement arise from any 
procedure other than from direct negotia- 
tions between the states concerned through 
their accredited representatives? 

Second. Shall any prior conditions be laid 
down for the peace settlement? More spe- 
cifically, are the parties entitled to reach any 
agreements to which their own consent shall 
lead them? Must they not be able to let 
their minds move freely over the entire range 
of alternative solutions and programs? To 
this question the attitude of the United Na- 
tions is closely related. Does past experience 
and present evaluation persuade the United 
Nations that it has revealed a successful and 
final formula for agreement in the form of 
its past resolutions? Or, should all parties 
admit that the truth may still have to be 
found, the formula for agreement still to be 
discovered? 

Third. Does the Government of Israel have 
a clear view, even in general outline of the 
nature of the peace settlement which it seeks 
in advocating direct and unfettered nego- 
tiations? Does it have reason to think that 
the problems at issue are capable of being 
swiftly and justly resolved without sacrifice 
of honor or of legitimate interest by either 
side and with full alleviation of human suf- 
fering? In discussing this question I shall 
expound in comprehensive form the views to 
which my Government has come on the main 
elements which should guide us in the quest 
for peace, prosperity, and regional coopera- 
tion in the Near East. 

Responsibilities as well as rights 


At first sight, it should be unnecessary to 
offer proof that a peace settlement between 
Israel and the Arab States is the primary 
responsibility of their governments. Indeed, 
the rights of states to conclude agreements 
with each other is the natural corollary of 
their sovereignty. If we deny a state that 
right, or qualify its free exercise, we en- 
croach upon the very essence of statehood, 
Along with the acquisition of the right, there 
goes the acceptance of responsibility. For 
it is our conviction that all members of the 
United Nations have not merely a right, but 
a moral duty and responsibility to establish 
normal and peaceful relations with all other 
states. If it is not in their power to achieve 
agreements, it is surely their minimal duty 
to attempt to achieve them. 

Let me illustrate this point by reference 
to the general practice of the United Nations 
in emphasizing the freedom of sovereign gov- 
ernments in concluding their own agree- 
ments. 

The United Nations has had an influence 
of varying degrees in the processes leading 
up to the independence of Indonesia and 
Libya, But once the sovereignty of those 
states was universally recognized, in one 
case by admission to membership in the 
United Nations, in the other by a vote of 
the General Assembly recognizing Libya's 
sovereignty, their right to conclude any in- 
ternational agreements they chose became 
absolute. I recall an incident at our last 
session when the General Assembly, taking 
note of the independence of the United 
Kingdom of Libya, correctly rejected a rec- 
ommendation, ostensibly quite an innocuous 


one, that that country, once independent, 
should seek economic assistance from the 
Economic and Social Council. It was cor- 
rectly ruled that from the moment of sov- 
ereignty this had become a matter for the 
decision of the Libyan Government alone. 

Again, there had been an Egyptian item 
requesting the General Assembly to become 
interested in a boundary adjustment be- 
tween Egypt and Libya. The General As- 
sembly refused to become involved. It held 
“this to be a matter for the states concerned, 
notwithstanding its own direct part in the 
establishment of one of those states. Here 
we saw an accurate application of one of the 
most fundamental aspects of international 
relations, 


Direct peace negotiations 


There could be no dispute of the State of 
Israel's right to sign a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, a financial treaty 
with the United Kingdom, a compensation 
treaty with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, commercial treaties with Argentina 
and Mexico, and a great range of treaties 
with many other states. In each case, the 
content of the agreement was a matter of 
exclusive concern for the signatory govern- 
ments, to such a degree that no other state 
or international organ could claim a right 
to qualify the shape of the agreement. Sim- 
ilarly, there should be no attempt to qualify 
the right and obligation of Israel and any 
Arab state to achieve their own agreements 
on any conditions upon which they can 
agree. If the United Nations believes that 
international peace and security would be 
advanced by such agreements, then it should 
encourage and recommend a process of di- 
rect negotiation, which alone can lead to 
such agreement. 

I have stated these elementary principles 
with some care, because the fundamental 
change which took place with Israel’s emerg- 
ence to sovereignty in the responsibility of 
the United Nations on the one hand, and 
that of near eastern governments on the 
other in all matters affecting their relation- 
ship, is perhaps not fully reflected in all our 
past discussions and resolutions. What is 
called the Palestine problem bears no re- 
semblance now to the nature of that prob- 
lem when it first came before the United 
Nations. At that time the issue was the 
attempt of the General Assembly, at the 
invitation of the mandatory power, to recom- 
mend a form of government for a territory 
in which the United Nations had greater 
responsibilities than it has in relation to 
sovereign states. The problem now is of 
a different character. It is the normal prob- 
lem of relations between sovereign states, 
and has thus become assimilated in its 
nature to the usual pattern of international 
relationships and procedures. 

Thus, when we say that Israel and the 
Arab States are alone responsible for reach- 
ing agreement on their relations, we are 
doing nothing more, but also nothing less, 
than affirming their statehood, both in the 
context of their rights and in the context 
of their duties. 


The refugee question 


But there are also many other compelling 
reasons which should lead us to advocate 
direct and unfettered peace negotiations. 
The experience of 5 years must surely be 
registered in the continuing process of our 
work. These years have conclusively proved 
that the availability of mediating and con- 
ciliating agencies cannot itself have any sub- 
stantial effect on interstate relations unless 
the parties meet in free negotiation. The 
Palestine Conciliation Commission has ex- 
pressed this conclusion more than once. Its 
report to the General Assembly, dated Octo- 
ber 23, 1950, stated: 

“The Conciliation Commission considers 
that the present situation requires that the 
parties undertake the discussion of all ques- 
tions outstanding between them, The Com- 
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mission believes that the General Assembly 
should urge the parties to engage without 
delay in direct discussions under the auspices 
of the United Nations and with its assistance 
in order to arrive at a peaceful settlement. 
The Commission considers that within the 
framework of these negotiations the refugee 
question should be given priority of con- 
sideration. The Commission does not doubt 
that the parties will be able to arrive, through 
procedures consistent with established inter- 
national practice, and the obligations of 
members of the United Nations, at peaceful 
relations which should prevail among them.” 

It will be seen from this authoritative ut- 
terance that the General Assembly was ad- 
vised over 2 years ago to take the very step 
which the joint draft resolution before us 
now advocates. It will also be noticed that 
the Commission stated 2 years ago what the 
representative of Norway reaffirmed last 
week: that a consideration of the refugee 
question must be a part of the general 
Pay ae and not a condition precedent 

The armistice agreements 


When we assert that only the governments 
concerned, by direct and unfettered negotia- 
tions, can settle their outstanding questions, 
we do more even than affirm the statehood of 
the parties, the experience of five intensive 
years, and the conclusions of expert author- 
ity. We also record an inescapable legal and 
political fact: all the relations now existing 
between the parties, affecting their provi- 
sional frontiers and their security relation- 
ships, are embodied in four armistice agree- 
ments which derive their validity from the 
consent of the parties and which, under their 
own terms and until they are revised, prevail 
over any other proposals not embodied in 
those agreements. Nothing in them can be 
changed in any degree except by a further 
act of agreement between the parties, who 
may, at their mutual discretion, amend those 
agreements, or develop them into peace 
treaties. This provisional relationship rest- 
ing upon consent can never be changed ex- 
cept by a new settlement arising from a 
further process of consent. This means that 
no measures affecting such fundamental 
matters as frontier demarcations, passage 
and communication from one state to an- 
other whether of civilians or goods, by land 
or sea or air, can have any status in law un- 
less or until the armistice agreements are 
amended or replaced. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the 
conclusions of armistice argreements which 
could be altered only by mutual consent, 
finally ruled out any possibility that peace 
ever could be negotiated except by a further 
act of mutual consent. 


Direct diplomacy 


A call for a direct settlement by free and 
unconditional negotiation would be fully in 
accord with the purposes of the United 
Nations and with the development of inter- 
national relations in our time. It was never 
the purpose of the United Nations to replace 
or supersede direct diplomacy. It was never 
envisaged that member states would consider 
themselves entitled to refuse contact or nego- 
tiation with other states, and yet complain 
to an international organ becanse no agree- 
ment had been reached. In this question, 
and indeed, in many others, the United 
Nations is being weakened by the premature 
and comprehensive submission of items, be- 
fore any earnest attempt has been made to 
exhaust the resources of direct diplomacy. 
This organization was intended to supple- 
ment and coordinate, not to replace, the well- 
tried and traditional methods of interna- 
tional life. We too often find the submis- 
sion of items and disputes with no serious 
attempt to settle them directly, in circum- 
stances wherein the submission or discussion 
is calculated to prevent and delay rather 
than to expedite a settlement. 

Indeed, this absence of contact between 
Israel and the Arab States has become such 
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a familiar part of the international scene 
that we sometimes fail to realize what an 
ex and solitary fact it is. The 
period which has elapsed since the Second 
World War has not been one of triumph for 
international conciliation; yet there have 
been marked achievements. A peace treaty 
has been signed between Japan and the gov- 
ernments of its former enemies. Agreements 
liquidating a state of war and establishing 
relations have been arrived at between Ger- 
many and her former enemies—and here is 
the one special case where in our opinion the 
process has been precipitate. The United 
Nations is seized of other disputes, which 
all its members follow with deep sympathy 
and concern, such as the questions outstand- 
ing between India and Pakistan. But in all 
these cases full political and economic rela- 
tions exist, and disputes which arise are 
periodically discussed and reviewed within 
the framework of those normal diplomatic 
relations. Thus the failure of Arab Govern- 
ments to meet with Israel brings them into 
conflict with the whole tendency of inter- 
national relations in our generation. 


Examples in America 


How sharply this situation in the Middle 
East conflicts with the most-developed sys- 
tems of regional cooperation in our times. 
The concept of international relations, 
achieved by direct settlement, is impressive- 
ly enshrined, as an example to all other 
regions, by the States of the American Con- 
tinent in the various instruments which 
they have signed. Thus, the charter of the 

zation of American States, signed at 
Bogota on April 30, 1948, states with lucid 
simplicity: 

“Article 20: All international disputes that 
may arise between American States shall be 
submitted to the peaceful procedures set 
forth in this charter before being referred 
to the United Nations. 

“Article 21: The following are peaceful pro- 
cedures: direct negotiations, good offices, me- 
diation, investigation and conciliation, judi- 
cial settlement, arbitration, and those which 
the parties to the dispute may especially 
agree upon at the time. 

“Article 22: In the event that a dispute 
arises between two or more American States, 
which in the opinion of one of them cannot 
be settled by the usual diplomatic channels, 
the parties shall agree on some other peace- 
ful procedure that will enable them to reach 
a solution,” 

The committee will notice here the: abso- 
lute priority of direct negotiation over all 
other means of settlement. There is no 
reason why the United Nations should not 
recommend to our region the application of 
principles of international conduct which 
find their expression in these texts, and in- 
deed in the Charter of the United Nations. 


Negotiated settlement overdue 


I have spoken so far on the central theme 
that a simple recommendation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for a directly negotiated set- 
tlement is not merely appropriate now, but 
in the light of experience and previous ad- 
vice, long overdue, It has been fully es- 
tablished that a recommendation which in- 
cludes any alternative to a direct and unfet- 
tered negotiaiton is, in effect, an assurance 
that no negotiations of any kind will take 
place. Some of our resolutions in the past 
have invited the Arab States and Israel to 
negotiate either directly or “with” an inter- 
national commission. Is it not obvious that 
in a problem where the issue is the absence 
of direct negotiation, such phrases actually 
provide United Nations sanction for evading 
normal international intercourse? These 
formulations, in effect, condone nonrecog- 
nition of some member states by others. 
They encourage some governments to think 
of others as being somehow infected and 
impure to the point where absence of con- 
tact is a fully justified attitude. Surely 
there is something inherent fallacious in the 


idea that State A can settle a dispute with 
State B by “negotiating with” States C, D, 
and E. The differences in question are be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States; and it is no 
wonder that the Conciliation Commission 
has repeatedly endeavored to make us all 
understand that even its capacity to use good 
offices depends upon the prior establishment 
of direct contacts between the states who are 
the parties to the dispute. 

After 5 years of independence and full in- 
ternational recognition, my Government 
feels that it has a right no longer to coop- 
erate with an attitude or procedure which 
implies that Israel is not fit to be approached 
by Arab States in matters of concern to those 
states and to Israel. Henceforward, we feel 
fully entitled to require that if Arab Govern- 
ments have any request or claims to submit 
for our consideration, they do so directly. 

Having spoken of direct negotiations, I 
now come to discuss whether the agreement 
to be reached between Israel and the Arab 
States must necessarily conform with pre- 
vious resolutions of the General Assembly. 


Arab noncompliance 


I do not believe that we have ever thrashed 
this problem out with sufficient clarity and 
frankness to reveal that any such condition, 
which may sound innocuous, would, in ac- 
tual fact, produce a system of road-blocks 
on the path to peace. First, I am forced to 
join issue with one impression which my 
Arab colleagues may have left in some minds. 
If I could believe the evidence of my ears, 
the representative of Syria told this com- 
mittee that the Arab governments “have al- 
Ways accepted United Nations resolutions.” 
Now, with all due allowance to the exigencies 
of debate, this goes beyond any conceivable 
definition of truth. What we call the “Pales- 
tine problem” is, in essence, nothing but the 
result of the decision of Arab States to over- 
throw General Assembly resolutions, not by 
peaceful noncompliance which they may 
consider to be their right under the Charter, 
but by the aggressive use of armed force. I 
recall that the first resolution of the General 
Assembly was a recommendation to the man- 
datory power and to the peoples of Palestine 
to carry out certain provisions for the estab- 
lishment of partition. The record states in 
the report of the United Nations Commission 
responsible for supervising the implemen- 
tation of that resolution: 

“Arab opposition to the plan of the Assem- 
bly has taken the form of organized efforts 
by strong Arab elements, both inside and 
outside Palestine, to prevent its implemen- 
tation and to thwart its objectives by threats 
and acts of violence, including repeated 
armed incursions into Palestine territory. 
The Commission has had to report to the 
Security Council that powerful Arab inter- 
ests, both inside and outside Palestine, are 
defying the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly and are engaged in a deliberate effort to 
to alter by force the settlement envisaged 
therein.” 

The representative of Egypt elevated this 
particular resistance to a general creed and 
said: 

“No one,” he said, “could say that com- 
Pliance is imperative or that the countries 
which did not comply are acting against the 
Charter or undermining the structure of the 
United Nations. We, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, do not choose to comply with the Gen- 
eral Assembly's resolution on Palestine. This 
is our privilege under the Charter.” 

The issue, of course, was not the privilege 
of peaceful noncompliance but the crime of 
armed invasion. 

The next substantive resolution was that 
of 1948. The central theme of that resolu- 
tion was paragraph 5, calling upon the parties 
to settle their outstanding differences. On 
this the Conciliation Commission has re- 
corded that the Arab Governments, in their 
contacts with the Commission, “have shown 
no readiness to discuss a peace settlement 
with Israel as envisaged in that resolution.” 
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- I could, but will not, speak at length on 
the Security Council resolutions of May 22 
and July 5, 1948, calling for a cease-fire which 
the Arab states rejected; of the resolution of 
July 10, calling for a renewal of the truce, 
which they rejected, leading the Security 
Council to invoke chapter VII of the charter 
for the first time; of the proposals for a 10- 
day breathing space for a cease-fire which 
they rejected; of the Security Council's res- 
olution of September 1, 1951, calling for a 
cessation of blockade practices which Egypt 
still disregards. But in the light of this 
record, the Arab insistence on the absolute 
infallibility of resolutions rings strangely in 
our ears. I am not attempting here to re- 
prove Arab Governments for past actions; 
but did not their representatives owe us the 
honesty of not appearing as the virtuous ex- 
ponents of the unvarying sanctity of resolu- 
tions? If we are to be as frank as the gravity 
of this problem and the solemnity of this mo- 
ment requires, it can be shown that all gov- 
ernments concerned with the Palestine prob- 
lem since the mandatory power submitted it 
to the United Nations have on some occasions 
found themselves unable to comply with res- 
olutions of the General Assembly in certain 
circumstances. 


Ringing doorbells and running away 


What is unique and distinctive in the Arab 
record is that four of their acts of noncom- 
Pliance have had a special attribute which 
does not mar the record of Israel or of any 
other state. On three occasions Arab opposi- 
tion to resolutions has taken the form of 
armed attack and on one occasion it has 
taken the form of a stubborn maintenance of 
a warlike blockade. Nobody has any record 
of noncompliance with resolutions in the 
slightest degree comparable to this. Their 
practice, I fear, has been to oppose resolu- 
tions at the time and in the conditions when 
their implementation was possible; and then 
to invoke their implementation when it has 
been quite safe to assume that they were 
no longer capable of being put into effect. 

It reminds me of the practice in which 
some of us indulged in our early youth, of 
ringing doorbells and then running away 
when there was the least chance of the door 
being opened. Like the Arab references to 
previous resolutions in the present context, 
this practice caused amusement to some, an- 
noyance to others, and practical advantage to 
nobody at all. It is in the Jerusalem case 
that the Arab habit of ringing doorbells is 
most vividly illustrated. If you ring the Je- 
rusalem bell, two doors open—one toward the 
United Nations statute for the holy places, 
which was advocated here 2 years ago; the 
other looking out on an international en- 
clave around the main holy places. Each 
of these solutions, so violently opposed by 
the Arab States, would have offered honor- 
able access to the central objective of the 
United Nations, which was the expression of 
United Nations concern for universal reli- 
gious interests. But by the time either of 
these doors were opened, our Arab colleagues 
had fied so far down the street that they 
were completely lost from sight. 

The Government of Israel, on the other 
hand, has always shown a serious attitude to 
whatever proposals appeared able at any 
given time to express and fulfill the interests 
of the international community in the pro- 
tection of holy shrines and free access to 
them. This earnestness and constructive 
spirit reflects our constant and reverent con- 
cern for the sacred associations which hover 
over Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 

Past resolutions unproductive 

The argument against tying a negotiated 
settlement to past resolutions is more sub- 
stantial even than the reference to the rec- 
ord. It is because past resolutions, indi- 
vidually and together, have not produced an 
agreement or a settlement that we are dis- 
cussing this question in the committee 
today. 
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Let us think of the great transformations 
which have come upon our region since the 
original resolutions were adopted. The 
emergence of a sovereign state in place of an 
international territory; a vast influx of pop- 
ulation into Israel from Europe and the Arab 
‘world adding nearly 1,000,000 people to the 
population of Israel since the time when the 
first refugee resolution was proposed; the 
initiation of great works projects for the 
employment and integration of refugees in 
Arab countries; the conclusion of armistice 
treaties creating relationships and circum- 
stances completely unprovided for in the 
resolutions which preceded their signature; 
the annexation of large parts of western 
Palestine by Jordan and Egypt, in place of 
the establishment of a separate Arab State 
economically federated with Israel; 5 years 
of boycott and blockade instead of the close 
economic cooperation originaly envisaged; 
the rise and fall of regimes and political sys- 
tems; the emergence, as we hope, of new dis- 
positions and tendencies of thought in all 
countries of the area—how can all these vast 
and revolutionary changes have occurred and 
be deemed to have no effect upon the validity 
of recommendations, which were regarded as 
effective in totally different circumstances 
prevailing years ago? 

If we are to be faithful craftsmen in the 
greatest of all arts—the construction of 
world peace—we must continually perfect 
our instruments, and sometimes not hesitate 
to change them. 

In the light of all these far-reaching 
changes of circumstance and outlook, for 
which the Arab governments are no less re- 
sponsible than anybody else, the need for 
“solutions, not for resolutions,” as Secretary 
Acheson has expressed it, should be frankly 
affirmed. I could not think of anything more 
negative, more hostile to our prospect of 
success in the great adventure of direct ne- 
gotiations on the threshold of which we may 
now stand, than to stultify its prospects at 
the very outset by requiring the new vision 
of the middle eastern future to conform with 
unfulfilled proposals of the past. 

Nor can we afford, at this grave moment, 
to employ vague and ambiguous language 
which for the sake of transitory harmony in 
this committee would perpetuate deadlocks 
and discords in the area itself. In the opin- 
ion of my Government, any measures to limit 
the parties in their sovereign power of agree- 
ment by preconditions of any kind would be 
an error of historic proportions, which at 
one stroke would shut off and render inop- 
erative the prospect of a peaceful Middle 
East on the lines which I would like to sub- 
mit to this committee. For in the expecta- 
tion that the General Assembly will take the 
historic step of recommending a direct and 
freely negotiated peace, my Government has 
instructed me to submit its views on the 
scope and shape of'such a settlement. 

Il. THE SOLUTION 

The relations between Israel and the Arab 
States have six major aspects, all of which 
should figure on the agenda of direct peace 
negotiations. In presenting this outline I 
am, of course, not suggesting that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should burden itself with a 
direct discussion of these detailed provisions. 
My Government has merely deemed it fitting 
that this committee, seized of an eight- 
power proposal for a directly negotiated set- 
tlement, should see for itself the broad vistas 
of common interest which the adoption of 
that resolution would open out for the par- 
ties, I should like to summarize these ques- 
tions under the following headings: 

1. Security questions. 

2. Territorial questions. 

3. Refugee questions. 

4. Economic questions. 

5. Regional cooperation: (a) Communica- 
tions, (b) social and health questions, (c) 
scientific and cultural questions, (d) tech- 
nical assistance cooperation, 


“tiers. 


6. Questions of diplomatic and juridical 
relations. 
1. Security questions 


The starting point of this discussion is the 
system of armistice agreements which were 
concluded between Israel and the Arab states 
in 1949, and which have governed our rela- 
tions ever since. 

The states of the Near East owe to these 
armistice agreements whatever peace and 
stability they have been able to enjoy in the 
past 4 years. The armistice agreements have 
proved their capacity to solve, within their 
own framework, all disputes, including some 
resulting in armed action, which have arisen 
from time to time. Where such solutions 
could not be secured in the first instance 
by the parties themselves, they have been 
reached by appeal to the Security Council, 
acting under its duty to deal with situations 
likely to cause a breach of international 
peace. In all cases except one, the directives 
of the Security Council have been success- 
fully fulfilled. The one exception relates to 
the Security Council’s injunction of Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, for the cessation by Egypt of all 
acts of belligerency and blockade. Here, too, 
of course, my Government retains the right 
to redress the matter by further appeal to 
the Security Council, should it so decide, 
or by any other legitimate means. 

Now, the armistice agreements, while pref- 
erable to whatever preceded them and com- 
pletely irreplaceable except by a peace set- 
tlement, do not constitute a satisfactory 
basis for the relations between Israel and 
the Arab states in the realm of security. 
They leave the military forces of both states 
in close and vigilant scrutiny of the fron- 
They require security provisions of 
a sternness and caution which would not be 
necessary if frontier disputes could be set- 
tied at a diplomatic level, through the nor- 
mal civil network of controls, with the fron- 
tier and customs officers of both parties 
working together every day. The unsatis- 
factory nature of the position is reflected in 
a great series of incidents involving frequent 
loss of life, and many dangerous tensions, 
especially on the long and intricate frontier 
between Israel and territory of the Kingdom 
of Jordan. 

There are other features of a general armis- 
tice position which distinguish it from a 
normal, peaceful relationship. There is a 
necessity, after our experience of sudden in- 
vasion 4 years ago and in the light of con- 
tinued infiltrations, to receive more binding 
guarantees against aggression than those 
contained in the agreements. I would recall 
that the armistice agreements were meant 
to be succeeded after a short time by peace 
settlements. They are described in their 
own texts as transitions between armistice 
and permanent peace. Their maintenance 
for so long a period puts them under strain. 
It is therefore appropriate that the peace 
settlement which succeeds them should con- 
tain strong affirmations of nonaggression, 
Moreover, there is no doubt that the gov- 
ernments of the Near East in the present 
situation are maintaining heavier military 
budgets than they would in other circum- 
stances. Thus, there is a permanent danger 
of an arms race, and excessive sums are being 
diverted to security in its narrower sense at 
the expense of the paramount needs of eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

Moreover, while each state tries to be 
strong in its relation to the other, the area 
of the Middle East as a whole remains vul- 
nerable in the contingency of wider inter- 
national conflict; and no steps are possible 
which would enable the region to consult and 
concert all its action to strengthen peace in 
the Middle East as a whole, and to contribute 
to international security. 

It is, therefore, my government's belief 
that a peace negotiation should contain four 
elements under the security heading: 

First, the peace settlement should include 
a nonaggression clause. I wish to empha- 
size that in our view a nonaggression under- 
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taking should be an element of a total peace 
settlement and not a substitute for it. We 
have heard assertions that the Arab states 
on their part profess a fear of Israel expan- 
sion. Here I would give assurance that these 
fears are quite unfounded. Moreover, a 
country which has a genuine fear of its 
neighbor’s expansion should welcome a peace 
treaty embodying nonaggression guaranties 
and treaty obligations recognizing the terri- 
torial integrity of each state. It is surely 
inadmissible to assert a fear of aggression 
and, at the same time, to refuse the exchange 
of nonaggression guaranties within a total 
peace settlement. 

Second, such a settlement would enable 
a reasonable limitation of military budgets 
and the avoidance of competitive rearma- 
ment. At present we face both the dangers 
of an arms race and heavy financial burdens 
at the expense of economic progress and 
financial stability. If a peace settlement of 
the kind we are now discussing were achieved, 
the question of arms supplies to the area 
could be examined by both parties in relation 
to the defense needs of the region as a whole, 
and with a proper regard for a balance be- 
tween its security on the one hand, and its 
economic and financial interests on the other. 

Third, the transition from armistice to a 
peace settlement would eliminate local out- 
breaks and violence along the frontiers 
through armed incursions and infiltrations. 
The peace negotiators should consider prac- 
tical measures to that end. 

Fourth, the settlement here envisaged 
would enable the states of the Near East to 
survey methods of regional cooperation for 
strengthening peace in the area, within the 
terms of the United Nations Charter. 

In summarizing the value of these four 
security provisions under the first item of the 
proposed peace negotiations, I should like 
to point out that the advantage accruing 
from a settlement of these matters would 
be mutual and would not benefit one side 
alone. Both parties would feel the advan- 
tage of a tranquility arising from non- 
aggression pacts within the framework of a 
peace settlement. Both parties would bene- 
fit from the elimination of factors which 
draw their governments into arms purchases 
beyond their capacities, at the expense of 
their social, economic and financial progress. 
Both parties would benefit from a new frame- 
work of relations which would eliminate the 
tensions, outbreaks, and periodic explosions 
which now take place at the armistice fron- 
tier. And a cooperative effort to plan the 
defense of our area would enable all its 
peoples to contribute more effectively to the 
strengthening of international peace in the 
Middle East. Also, the United Nations would 
benefit by being relieved of a difficult and 
expensive responsibility in maintaining a 
large and cumbersome machinery of armi- 
stice supervision. 

2. Territorial questions 

I have already recalled that the armistice 
treaties established, by mutual consent of 
the parties, provisional frontiers within 
which they have crystallized their national 
life throughout the past 4 years. These 
frontiers can only be changed by a process 
of negotiation and agreement. The peace 
negotiation would enable the parties to ex- 
change proposals on the manner in which 
the armistice frontiers might be mutually 
adjusted for a peace settlement. One of 
the problems to be considered would be the 
elimination of demilitarized zones, where 
division or obscurity of authority has caused 
great tensions at critical times. It would also 
enable adjustments to be made, by suitable 
exchanges, for reuniting certain villages with 
their lands and fields in cases where the ar- 
mistice frontiers now separate them, 

This position in favor of adjusting fron- 
tiers by mutual consent has been accepted 
by the parties in the armistice treaties them- 
selves. I would point out that the tradi- 
tion of the United Nations has always in- 
sisted that frontier adjustments, above all 
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other matters, lie in the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the governments concerned, pro- 
vided only that they are sanctioned by joint 
agreement and do not rest on unilateral 
force. Agreed territorial adjustments in de- 
velopment of the armistice treaties would 
give a sense of stability to all parties, and 
contribute to the pacification of the region, 
and especially the border areas, 


3. Refugee questions 


The views of my Government on the refu- 
gee question were outlined fully by myself 
in the discussion of our first agenda item of 
this committee. (See Israel Office of Infor- 
mation pamphlet the Arab Refugees.) I 
would state again that this tragic suffering 
is the legacy of the war against Israel and, 
therefore, the responsibility of those who 
initiated that war. This consideration in 
no way affects the profound anxiety and con- 
cern with which the Government and people 
of Israel have observed the languishing of 
these unhappy victims in refugee camps, 
without any integration into the lives of 
communities in which they would feel ma- 
terially, spiritually, and culturally at home. 

My Government supported the resolution 
which was adopted by the General Assembly 
earlier this month with reference to the 
United Nations works and relief projects. 
We do not doubt that if that program is 
carried out with the sincere cooperation of 
all the governments concerned, a humane 
and just solution of the refugee problem 
will be rapidly facilitated. Israel, which has 
exceeded the efforts and sacrifices of any 
state in history on behalf of refugees coming 
to it from outside, regards this problem as 
of deep and urgent humanitarian concern. 

The peace negotiation should discuss the 
question of international cooperation for the 
solution of the refugee question. Nothing 
could be more inspiring than for the two 
negotiating parties to make joint proposals 
to the United Nations for international as- 
sistance in a solution of this problem, which 
both the Arab States and Israel have defined 
as international in its scope. 

My Government has seized every opportu- 
nity, even within the present context of po- 
litical tension, of responding to requests 
made to it by international organs on behalf 
of refugees. We were approached last year 
for assistance in three matters affecting the 
welfare of refugees, two of them entailing, 
and the other portending, heavy burdens on 
our economy, which is already strained to 
the utmost degree. The Conciliation Com- 
mission invited our agreement to the release 
of blocked accounts held by Arab refugees 
in Israel banks. It is not usual for govern- 
ments to arrange the flow of foreign cur- 
rency into countries which are doing every- 
thing possible to strangle their economy by 
boycott, and which sometimes even claim 
the existence of a state of war with them. 
However, we did take this unusual step, be- 
cause we saw the plight of the refugees first, 
and the political attitude of the Arab gov- 
ernments second. I renew my expression of 
appreciation for the words of gratitude 
which the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion has expressed in response to this illus- 
tration of Israel’s good will. We -were in- 
formed that acts of this kind would make a 
profound impression upon Arab opinion; and 
we are scrutinizing the records of this de- 
bate in an effort to discover whether or not 
this expectation is to be fulfilled. 

Moreover, at the request of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, my Gov- 
ernment agreed this year to take over full 
responsibility for the integration into Israel 
of 19,000 Arab refugees. Until recently the 
same humanitarian consideration guided my 
Government in facilitating the uniting of 
families under an agreed program, thus en- 
abling the passage of thousands of refugees 
across the lines, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued existence of a condition far short of 
peace, ’ 


The latest progress report of the Concilia- 
tion Commission describes my Government’s 
cooperation in making available the records 
on which a study of the compensation ques- 
tion may be pursued. This committee will 
recall that, notwithstanding our view that 
a settlement of the refugee question is an 
integral part of the establishment of normal 
relations, as indeed the Conciliation Commis- 
sion has reported, my Government agreed to 
the request of the Conciliation Commission 
to embark on a separate discussion of the 
compensation question. My Government has 
accepted the obligation, which it now in- 
structs me to renew, to pay agreed compen- 
sation for lands abandoned by Arab refu- 
gees; and it will cooperate with the United 
Nations organs concerned in working out a 
plan to that effect in accordance with the 
statement made by the Foreign Minister of 
Israel in the Knesset on November 6, 1951. 
I would draw the attention of the committee 
here to the following position: One of the 
chief factors which affects Israel's capacity of 
payment is the boycott and blockade imposed 
by Arab States. Thus, the negotiation of this 
peace settlement by removing those abnor- 
mal conditions, would have a direct bearing 
on the degree and rate of progress in pay- 
ment of compensation. In the meantime, 
however, we shall cooperate with appropriate 
United Nations organs in making plans and 
detailed arrangements for that contingency. 

In summarizing this question, I would ob- 
serve that the refugee problem arose from 
war and has been perpetuated by the failure 
to institute relationships, in which it could 
be solved by cooperative regional effort, with 
international aid. The peace negotiations 
which I am now outlining would enable rep- 
resentatives of Israel and of Arab States to 
exchange their views on this subject, in a 
spirit of sincere concern for the plight of 
these victims. The benefits which would 
flow from such a settlement would release 
the Arab States as well as Israel from the 
tensions and frustrations which this prob- 
lem has brought to both. 


4. Economic questions 


It is no less important for Israel and the 
Arab States to restore their economic rela- 
tionships than it is for them to achieve polit- 
ical cooperation. The Middle East as a re- 
gion suffers from the fact that its economic 
progress has not kept pace with its rate of 
political advance. This contrast between 
political progress and economic inertia is re- 
sponsible for many of the dissatisfactions 
which afflict our area, and which have weak- 
ened democratic institutions within it al- 
most to the point of disappearance outside 
Israel. It would be fruitful to have Arab 
and Israel representatives in the negotiation 
of a peace settlement allow their minds to 
range over economic problems relevant to all 
near-eastern countries and related to the re- 
gion as a whole; to its political stability as 
well as to its prosperity. 

I should like to suggest five éxamples, to 
be considered by the negotiators, of the man- 
ner in which cooperation between peaceful 
states could enhance the economic welfare 
of the Middle East. First, of course, comes 
the replacement of the present boycott and 
blockade by normal economic relations. It 
is, perhaps, not sufficiently realized that the 
benefits of such a step would be felt no less 
by the Arab than by the Israel economies. 
Some Arab States, notably Jordan and Leba- 
non, suffer considerably from the boycott, as 
their own press is beginning eloquently to 
reveal. Israel, especially with its recent 
growth of population and its industrial de- 
velopment, offers a market for Arab products 
many of which do not find an easy outlet 
farther from home, I refer especially to the 
perishable agricultural products of Syria, 
Jordan, and Lebanon, the meat of Iraq, the 
cotton of Egypt. So far I have referred to 
Israel as a market for exports from Arab 
countries. But, in addition, there is no doubt 
that our own manufacture could yield a 
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varied range of products to be available to 
Arab countries from close at hand. The end 
of the boycott and restoration of trade would 
thus be a mutual and not a unilateral benefit. 

Second, the industrial revolution in Israel 
is accompanied by similar processes in Arab 
States. It is clear that near-eastern coun- 
tries, especially those with dense populations, 
can only achieve a reasonable level of pros- 
perity by supplementing their agricultural 
production by industrial growth. Industrial 
progress in each country could be facilitated 
if there were processes of cooperation in the 
development of markets, in order to assure 
best results for the area as a whole. 

Third, there are projects for exploiting 
raw materials that could be greatly improved 
by interstate cooperation. The Dead Sea, a 
great source of mineral wealth, extends over 
Israel and Jordan territory. The electrical 
power scheme in the north was originally 
envisaged as an interstate project and could 
again so become. Successful measures which 
have been taken by Israel to develop its phos- 
phate and other mineral resources in the 
central Negev have advantages to offer both 
as regards geological data and mining meth- 
ods, which would be available for similar de- 
velopments in neighboring countries, into 
which those mineral resources extend. Such 
success as Israel has managed to achieve by 
its own efforts is merely an augury of the far 
wider benefits which all countries of the area 
could derive from cooperative efforts in the 
exploitation of raw materials. 

Fourth, the water problem is the key to 
our region’s economic destiny. In its totality 
the Middle East possesses enough water to 
enable a vast increase of population, of 
power, and of industrial and agricultural 
activity. But the international frontiers do 
not correspond with any rational distribu- 
tion of these water resources. In peace nego- 
tiations serious consideration could be given 
to regional irrigation schemes, which are 
only possible by interstate arrangements, and 
without which no rational utilization of 
rivers is possible. Israel, Syria, Jordan, and 
Lebanon could all derive great benefits from 
such cooperation. 

Fifth, an economic problem common to the 
whole region is the age-old encroachment of 
the desert upon the cultivated area. Modern 
science has taught us not to regard any des- 
ert as permanent. Not only can the advance 
of the desert be stopped, its present domina- 
tion can be turned back and reduced by 
afforestation, by conservation methods, and 
by irrigation. The necessity to create exten- 
sive economic opportunities in a small area 
has caused Israel to develop its research and 
activity in this field to a significant degree. 
There would be great advantage in the ex- 
change of knowledge and cooperation be- 
tween all governments in the area, facing as 
they do the problem of turning sandy wastes 
occupying great stretches of their national 
territory into flourishing gardens. 

In the last months of his life, President 
Weizmann reached the conclusion that this 
was perhaps the most fruitful field in which 
the resources of science could be applied 
to the economic progress and, therefore, the 
political stability of our region. From his 
initiative, there arose the plan for the Con- 
quest of the Desert Exhibition, which will 
take place in Jerusalem in the summer of 
1953. Many governments, especially those 
which have had the experience of conquer- 
ing the desert in the American, European, 
and Asian continents, and in north Africa, 
will be represented at an interchange of 
views and experiences, leading, we’ hope, to 
practical cooperation. As a prelude to this 
occasion, and also at Dr, Weizmann’s ini- 
tiative, there was held in Jerusalem in May 
1952, under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, a symposium of eminent scien- 
tists from all over the world to consider the 
problem of cultivating and settling arid 
zones. Owing to the present state of po- 
litical relations, this discussion, so relevant 
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to the central problem of improving living 
standards in the area, was not attended by 
a single Arab representative. Can anybody 
make sense out of a system of relationships 
which prevents us from freely exchanging 
our efforts and experiences in the battle 
against poverty and disease—these common 
enemies of our region as a whole? 


5. Regional cooperation 


I should like to consider under four head- 
ings the manner in which regional coopera- 
tion could benefit all countries in the area, 
beyond the field of direct economic develop- 
ment, which I have just discussed. 

(a) Communications: 

The absence of normal and peaceful rela- 
tions between the Arab States and Israel cre- 
ates no greater anomaly than the com- 
plete nonexistence of any direct com- 
munication by land, sea, and air amongst 
the countries of the area. In the dawn of 
its history, at a time when communications 
were halting and primitive, the Middle East 
was a region of active intercommunication 
which accounted for much of its material 
and cultural primacy. 

Today, the life of our region suffers badly in 
every sphere through a break in the chain of 
communications; and the peace negotiation 
should give urgent thought to ways of over- 
coming, to mutual advantage, this unnatural 
heritage of the war. If you imagine railway 
communications running from Haifa to 
Beirut, Damascus, and Istanbul in the north, 
to Amman and beyond in the east and traffic 
resumed on the Haifa-Cairo line, you can see 
at once that the trade and commerce of the 
area, as well as its cultural interchange, 
would be strengthened beyond measure. 
Similarly, resumption and expansion of road 
communications between Cairo, Jerusalem, 
and Beirut, and between Haifa and Bagdad 
would stimulate the life and the commerce 
of the Middle East above any level so far 
attained. 

In the context of a peace settlement there 
would be no justification for portraying the 
southern part of Israel as though it were 
some kind of a wedge between various parts 
of the Arab world. Our very wedgelike posi- 
tion should compel the region to seek a more 
complete system of integration and to aspire 
to a permanent security in an all-around 
peace settlement. Indeed, within the con- 
text of the settlement which I am here pre- 
senting, Israel would regard itself as a bridge, 
and not as a wedge. There are many ways, 
without prejudice to the territorial sover- 
eignty of any state, in which expression could 
be given to that concept in the sphere of 
interstate communications. 

Lifting of blockade 

It would also be fruitful for the peace nego- 
tiation to give thought to problems of mari- 
time communication, including the use of 
ports. The armistice system requires, and I 
have no doubt will secure, a suspension of 
active blockade practices, But a peace settle- 
ment can carry maritime cooperation into 
more positive spheres than the mere agree- 
ment to which we are already pledged, to 
leave each other’s shipping alone. As a re- 
sult of the present boycott policy, some Arab 
states inflict great damage upon themselves 
by their own exclusion from access to the 
coast. This is especially true of the Kingdom 
of Jordan which is completely land-locked 
as regards the Mediterranean, and is there- 
fore dependent upon intricate and artifi- 
cially long communications through other 
ports. In a peace negotiation my Govern- 
ment would again give consideration to the 
provision of free-port facilities at Haifa, thus 
creating a direct commercial link between 
the Mediterranean and the hinterland of the 
fertile crescent. 

On the Red Sea coast, appropriate arrange- 
ments of intercommunications could take 
place between the Israel port development at 
Elath and those ports in the Gulf of Aqaba 
which lie in the territory of Egypt and Jor- 
dan. 


The freedom of the region from the 
present blockade would have reassuring ef- 
fects on the maritime world in general, and 
produce lower insurance rates for shipping 
proceeding to all middle eastern ports. 

Air development could be a great source of 
wealth for the Middle East with its advan- 
tageous position astride three continents. 
The airlines of very many great aviation 
countries, of the United States, Great 


` Britain, and France, of the Netherlands, 


Switzerland, Italy, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Philippines, as well as the 
Israel National Airline, pass in and out of 
the airport of Lydda, as they do to Cairo 
and Beirut by separate and parallel channels. 
Egyptian and Israel airlines would have 
much advantage from normal facilities. 


Peace Would Restore Normal Traffic 


The discussion on communications could 
also deal with the institution of radio, tele- 
phone, and postal connections in a continu- 
ous network throughout the countries of 
the Near East. At this time, the artificial 
attempt to circumvent Israel, imposes, we 
understand, upon the Arab States long and 
circuitous routes to the increase of cost, and 
the reduction of efficiency. 

The tourist traffic between Israel, Egypt, 
and Lebanon, which was once a productive 
source of income for all countries, could 
again be reopened, while the area as a whole 
with its historic monuments and scenic 
beauty would attract greater numbers of 
tourists from outside, if the present disloca- 
tions and difficulties were eliminated in all 
the spheres of intercommunication. 

I would summarize this item by saying that 
the peace settlement would, in the sphere 
of communications, reestablish the conti- 
nuity of our area, produce an atmosphere of 
integration and harmony, and eliminate 
what is both a cause and an acute symptom 
of the present regional conflict. 

(b) Social and health questions: 

The committee will be aware that one of 
the chief handicaps of the Middle East in all 
its enterprises is its low standard of public 
health and a lack of progress in social organi- 
zation. In some of these spheres, there is 
room for exchange of information and ex- 
perience; in others we envisage practical co- 
operation to be worked out in the peace ne- 
gotiation. Surely, the battle against ma- 
laria in the Huleh area, the Jordan Valley, 
and elsewhere, against agricultural pests and 
traffic in narcotics are matters of mutual 
concern in which the absence of regional co- 
operation is a prejudice to the general hu- 
man welfare. The medical centers in Israel 
and in the Arab countries have accumulated 
a great store of knowledge on those health 
problems which arise from the special condi- 
tions of our region, its climate, its soil, and 
its endemic diseases. The medical tradi- 
tions of each people are long and distin- 
guished. But the average health standards 
in middle eastern populations are not yet 
sufficient to enable the area to succeed in 
the defense of its security, still less in its 
tasks of social, economic, and intellectual 
revival. 

But the health problem is only one of 
many which speak in favor of a regional ap- 
proach to questions of social welfare. One 
of the acute problems in the Middle East is 
that of agrarian reform, We have observed 
with sympathy the recent efforts of the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt and Syria to correct this 
long-standing disability. Israel, on her side, 
has experimented actively in this field, in 
the search of new forms of cooperative and 
smallholder settlements, and in the applica- 
tion of legislative and social restraints 
against the accumulation of large estates and 
against the creation of an agricultural prole- 
tarlat without property or leasehold rights. 

A new research project now being carried 
out under the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program for the provision of suitable 
rural housing out of a mechanical processing 
of soil, is now in full progress, If suc- 
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cessful, it will prove the possibility of pro- 
viding rural housing without the import of 
expensive building materials at the cost of 
foreign currency. 

Labor organization is another field in 
which the countries of the Middle East could, 
with benefit, beginning from the peace ne- 
gotiation, exchange their experience and 
create procedures of cooperation. To sum 
up this item, I would say that the develop- 
ment of society in our countries, which are 
all at an early stage of their political growth, 
could profit by the institution of cooperative 
procedures in social organization. 

(c) Scientific and cultural exchange: 
There have been periods in history when 
the interaction of the Hebrew and Moslem 
minds has produced a great flowering of cul- 
tural and scientific effort. Anyone who con- 
templates the common elements in the 
Hebrew and Arabic cultures will see their 
profound depth and high elevation, when 
they achieve their best expressions. The 
sources of Israel’s culture nourished the 
great streams of Christianity and Islam, 
whilst keeping their own native stream 
perennially strong. Each culture is now 
faced by the problem of adapting its ancient 
language to the expanding needs of modern 
affairs. 

The interchange by governmental agree- 
ment of students and of university personnel 
would have great effect in reminding both 
peoples of the common elements in their own 
traditions, thus removing, perhaps more than 
anything else, the unnatural estrangement 
which has come over our relationship in 
recent decades. There is no doubt that a 
reconciliation between Israel and the in- 
dependent Arab States would be reflected in 
wider spiritual fraternity in Jewish-Moslem 
relations everywhere else in the world. 

The problems which are the subject of re- 
search and investigation at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem are of relevance to the 
area as a whole. The representatives of each 
party should exchange ideas on pooling and 
coordinating research. 

(d) Technical assistance cooperation: The 
efforts of the United Nations and all friendly 
governments to assist our region in many 
aspects of its life have been frustrated by 
the character of our political relations. The 
peace negotiations should rapidly reach 
agreements releasing the area from this dep- 
rivation. It has been impossible to hold a 
regional committee meeting of the World 
Health Organization since 1950. The Inter- 
national Labor Office employment seminar 
to be held in Teheran had to be canceled 
in November 1951. Where we do not have 
cancellation, we have expensive and waste- 
ful duplication, Thus, such enterprises as 
the seminars on evaluation of economic 
development programs were held jointly by 
the Food and Agricultural Organization and 
the World Bank in Turkey in 1951 for non- 
Arabs, and in Beirut in 1952 for Arabs. The 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
has actually had to set up an air traffic 
coordination center in Cyprus at a high cost, 
both for maintenance and installation, and 
with impaired efficiency because Beirut re- 
fuses to communicate weather reports or give 
flight information to aircraft bound to and 
from Israel airports. Are there no human 
solidarities which prevail over political ran- 
cors? Do not the unlimited expanses of sea 
and air appeal to anything common in our 
human personality? 

Important technical assistance programs 
are at work in the Near East, both under 
the auspices of the United Nations and of 
the United States. All the countries in the 
region suffer from the absence of technical 
assistance cooperation in the fields of regional 
water development, public health, social or- 
ganization, agricultural experimentation and 
meteorological research. Israel would wel- 
come full participation by the neighboring 
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states in the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance projects now being carried out in 
Israel, such as the pilot plant for adobe 
housing, and the FAO Soil Conservation 
School. We, on our part, would welcome 
participation in the United Nations Statis- 
tical Center at Beirut, and the UNESCO 
Fundamental Education Center in Cairo. 

The considerations which I have outlined 
apply to similar regional problems, such as 
locust control. All of these measures could 
be carried forward with permanent advan- 
tage by the establishment, so far prevented 
by Arab reluctance, of the United Nations 
Regional Economic Commission, which could 
duplicate and, I hope, even exceed the suc- 
cesses of similar economic regional com- 
missions which operate for Europe, Africa, 
and Latin America. My Government is pre- 
pared to support the establishment of this 
Commission and to cooperate in its work. 

These are merely illustrations of the wide 
variety of cooperative efforts on which the 
negotiators could build a strong foundation 
for regional prosperity. 


6. Diplomatic and juridical relations 


This final item in the proposed pattern of 
new relations is the framework for all the 
others. The establishment of normal rela- 
tions, in all the manifold fields which I have 
outlined, should be given formal effect in 
diplomatic and international instruments. 
There should be a declaration abandoning 
the unilateral theory of a state of war; for 
a people at war with another can make no 
claims on that state’s consideration or as- 
sistance in any matter whatsoever. Treaties 
of peace should replace the armistice agree- 
ments. The boycott and blockade should 
be succeeeded by trade treaties and transit 
agreements. Treaties of commerce, naviga- 
tion, and friendship should replace the ostra- 
cism and silence which mark our felation- 
ship today. Air agreements, visa agreements, 
and the conventions which normally exist 
between sovereign states at peace with each 
other should be negotiated. The peaceful 
relations to be thus established would have 
their reflection in the work of this organiza- 
tion, upon which the boycotts and enmities 
of the Arab-Israel war have cast a persistent 
shadow. Liberated from the burden of this 
ceaseless and sterile controversy, freed from 
this contemplation of old resolutions and 
old conflicts, our delegations could make a 
much more purposeful and cooperative con- 
tribution to the common effort of the United 
Nations in defense of universal peace and 
human progress. 

Such is the general outline of a peace ne- 
gotiation: Security guaranties and cooper- 
ation; agreed territorial adjustments; joint 
consideration of the refugee question with 
immediate preparatory work on compensa- 
tion; economic cooperation, including joint 
water projects and development schemes; 
regional cooperation, including the opening 
of access to ports and renewal of direct inter- 
communication between all parts of the 
Arab world; formulation of peace treaties 
and trade pacts. 

It should not be said that there is any- 
thing utopian or visionary in the prospects 
-which I have described here. This is the 
Israel view of a possible agenda for a direct 
peace negotiation between Israel and the 
neighboring Arab States. We should wish to 
meet with each Arab State, as we met with 
each Arab State to conclude armistice agree- 
ments, in order to discuss the application in 
each relationship of the principles and pro- 
cedures which I have described. It should 
be understood that any negotiations between 
two states should not encroach upon the in- 
terests of any third state, or upon those of 
the international community in the Holy 
Land. 

It would be natural, in view of the varied 
nature of the subjects which engage our mu- 
tual interest, that some simultaneous dis- 
cussion should proceed of each main cate- 
gory. The conclusions should be formally 


consolidated in the treaties which should 
emerge as their result. I must say again 
that both the list of subjects and their order 
are purely illustrative. Negotiations in each 
case should start with an agreed agenda to 
be reached by the suggestions and proposals 
of both parties. 


Cooperation Succeeded in Past 


In conclusion, for those who consider that 
this is a prospect beyond realization, I would 
point out that but a few years ago there ex- 
isted, in simpler cnd less ambitious forms, 
a process of interchange between the Jewish 
people in Palestine and the neighboring 
countries. The countries around us de- 
rived full benefit from our work when it 
was on a much smaller scale. Our immi- 
grant population, which began to be fully 
productive only after a time lag, provided 
a steady and growing market for their agri- 
cultural produce and industrial raw mate- 
rials, Palestine headed the list of export 
markets of all the neighboring countries. 
Interest was evinced all around in our scien- 
tific achievements and social innovations. 
Experts of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem went to Iraq by invitation to draw up 
plans of afforestation and combating locusts 
and to organize an entomological service. 
Emissaries from Iraq were among us to in- 
vestigate commercial organization and rural 
education. Syria sent missions to study 
workers’ housing. Lebanon dispatched agri- 
cultural officials to study methods of botanic 
research. 

Governmental missions from Egypt carried 
out comprehensive studies of agricultural co- 
operation and experimentation in Jewish 
Palestine, which were embodied in printed 
reports. From all middle eastern countries 
patients flocked to Jerusalem for medical 
treatment, and Jerusalem doctors were called 
to neighboring capitals for consultations and 
operations. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, our own experts and emissaries traveled 
in the Arab countries to observe and to learn. 


Peaceful Relations Imperative 


Today, with the great dynamism of newly 
won independence and swift industrial prog- 
ress, we could achieve together, each within 
its own limits and in cooperation with oth- 
ers, a development of the area, with its vast 
human and material resources, on a scale and 
spirit commensurate with the great renais- 
sance which came upon the American con- 
tinent when its communications were opened 
up a century ago. This is the prospect which 
the United Nations would inaugurate if it 
would recommend to Israel and the Arab 
States that they enter into direct, free, and 
unfettered negotiations for the establish- 
ment of peaceful and neighborly relations. 
The blueprint of peace which I have here 
outlined is different in many respects, some- 
times fundamentally different, from that en- 
visaged in past circumstances and in past 
resolutions. If it does not conform with our 
past conception, it does, I think, accord with 
United Nations objectives and the require- 
ments of our common future. The General 
Assembly and all governments, especially the 
Arab governments, will, we hope, give their 
most mature, serious, and deliberate consid- 
eration to this plan. 

The Governments of Canada, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Netherlands, Norway, Pan- 
ama, and Uruguay, which have sponsored 
this resolution for a directly negotiated set- 
tlement, have given us the most solemn mo- 
ment in the development of our relations 
since Israel’s statehood was established. If 
we'seize it, we may assemble next year and 
be able to echo the words which the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the American continent observed 
with thankfulness, after enduring the rigors 
of their first arduous months. We shall say, 
as they said: “We have made a clearing in 
the wilderness; and another year will see a 
larger clearing, a better garnering. We have 
made a beginning in a hostile world.” 
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When these proposals are translated into 
reality as a consequence of a free and direct 
peace negotiation, the prestige of the United 
Nations will be forever enhanced by the fact 
that it adopted a resolution, seeking the 
establishment of peace in the proud and 
venerable area where the arts of civilization 
were born, and whence the call for universal 
brotherhood came down through the ages to 
successive generations of men. 


House District Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to give the Members of 
the House an accounting of the activities 
of the House District Committee since I 
became its chairman on January 3, 1949. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress 256 bills were referred to 
the District Committee. Sixty-five of 
these bills were passed by both the House 
and Senate and were enacted into public 
law. The House and Senate District 
Committees held hearings and passed on 
all 65 of these bills before they were re- 
ported to the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate and eventually sent to the White 
House for the President’s signature. 

During the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, 74 bills were re- 
ferred to the House and Senate District 
Committees, and 27 of these bills were 
considered by both the House and 
Senate District Committees and passed 
by both Houses of the Congress and 
eventually sent to the President for his 
signature. All of these bills were enacted 
into law which made a total of 92 bills 
that became public law as a result of the 
work of the Members of the House and 
Senate District Committees. All of these 
bills were given thorough hearings by the 
House District Committee before they 
were reported to the floor of the House 
for consideration. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, 198 bills were intro- 
duced and referred to the House and 
Senate District Committees for consid- 
eration. The House District Committee 
held extensive hearings on 60 of these 
bills and they were reported to the floor 
of the House and enacted into public law. 

During the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, 34 bills were in- 
troduced and referred to the House and 
Senate District Committees. The Dis- 
trict Committee held extensive hearings 
on all of these bills and 15 of the 34 bills 
were favorably considered after extensive 
hearings by the committee. These bills 
were passed by both Houses of Congress 
and became public law. 

You can readily see that the members 
of the District Committee were extremely 
active during my term as chairman. 
The members of the committee have 
made an enviable record in attendance, 
as only a few times during the 4 years 
while I was chairman was it necessary 
to adjourn the committee without a 
quorum, 
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A total of 167 bills that were reported 
from the House District Committee be- 
came public law while I was chairman 
of the committee. The Senate District 
Committee, of course, held hearings and 
was successfull in having these bills 
favorably enacted upon by the Senate. 

I am happy over the success my com- 
mittee made during the Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second Congresses, 


Pian for a United States Medical and 
Dental Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been thinking about the need 
for establishing a United States Medical 
and Dental Academy, organized and ad- 
ministered along identical lines of the 
West Point-Annapolis system. The pur- 
pose of this academy would be to increase 
the supply of physicians and dentists for 
our military needs, for the Public Health 
Service and for other governmental med- 
ical needs. In fact, I introduced a bill 
in the last Congress calling for the es- 
tablishment of such an institution under 
Federal auspices. I have now revised 
that bill, making some minor changes, 
and am reintroducing it, 

Ever since the days of World War II, 
we have been hearing a good deal about 
the shortage of doctors and dentists 
throughout the country. That shortage 
has grown considerably worse in the last 
few years since the Korean war because 
of the great need for medical services 
in the Armed Forces. So great was this 
need that about 2 years ago Congress 
found it necessary to provide for a draft 
of doctors and dentists. According to 
figures just released by the Defense De- 
partment, a total of 4,246 doctors and 
2,181 dentists have been drafted since 
July 1951, that is within a period of 18 
months. 

About a year ago, the New York 
Times made a Nation-wide survey con- 
cerning medical education and facilities 
and found that many of our medical 
schools have plans and programs for 
expansion, Nevertheless, in reporting 
the results of its survey, the Times states 
in its issue of March 2, 1952, as follows: 

A majority of the medical deans—78 per- 
cent—believe that there is a shortage of doc- 
tors in the country at present, and advocate 
further expansion of medical facilities, 


* + © They point to critical shortages in 
rural areas, 


The aim of my bill is not to train doc- 
tors and dentists for the general popu- 
lation. Its purpose is to make available 
a sufficient number of physicians and 
dentists to meet our military needs, for 
the United States Public Health Service, 
for the Veterans’ Administration and 
veterans’ hospitals, and similar Federal 
activities requiring medical services. In- 
directly, it would be of help to the gen- 
eral population through the elimination 


of the need of drafting physicians and 
dentists and oftentimes leaving com- 
munities with limited medical services. 

Let us also not close our eyes to the 
fact that our cities may some day be- 
come enemy targets and be exposed to 
enemy attacks from the air. In such 
event, or in the event of serious epi- 
demics or other emergencies, we must 
be fully prepared to render medical care 
to the civilian population over and above 
the normal civilian needs for such care. 
The creation of a United States Medical 
and Dental Academy, such as I propose, 
would provide a new source of specially 
trained and readily available nucleus of 
medical men in Government services 
around which the necessary expansions 
could be undertaken in times of disaster. 

Unlike military officers who have been 
graduated from West Point or Annapolis, 
medical officers in our armed services 
have had to pay for their own medical 
education and training. Why could not 
our Government train the doctors and 
dentists it requires for its medical serv- 
ices in the same manner that it trains 
its military officers? Indeed, a medical 
academy would add a new complement 
of doctors and dentists each year to 
meet Government needs. It would un- 
questionably serve as a very encourag- 
ing factor in the advancement of mili- 
tary medicine, in the development of 
new fields of medical knowledge, and in 
giving military medicine a professional 
career status which it deserves, 

Military medicine, as we all know, has 
some special problems. It must be con- 
cerned with the human factors inherent 
in military service in the Arctic region 
and in the tropics. It must study phys- 
ical problems which arise from jet-pro- 
pelled planes, or in submarines. It is 
concerned with mass training, global 
war, and the use of unconventional 
weapons. Moreover, it has another im- 
portant distinguishing feature which is 
sometimes overlooked, namely, preven- 
tive medicine—the problem of keeping 
men and women fit for service and of 
maintaining adequate health and sanita- 
tion measures. Most medical schools to- 
day properly put major emphasis upon 
diagnosis and cure of disease, frequently 
at the expense of courses in preventive 
methods and techniques, 

These special medical problems of the 
military are merely noted here without 
specific recommendations as to the pro- 
posed Academy's curriculum, of course. 
Clearly, they represent fields of speciali- 
zation. Just as clearly, the basic courses 
offered in the Medical Academy would 
duplicate the courses given in every good 
medical school in the country, plus the 
special needs required in the field of 
military medicine. 

The proposed legislation contains the 
following major provisions: 

First. It creates the United States 
Medical and Dental Academy along lines 
similar to the Military Academy, the 
Naval Academy, the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, and the Merchant Marine Academy. 

Second. Appointments to this Acad- 
emy would be made from all congres- 
sional districts, Territories, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone, 8 from each State at large, and 132 
from the United States at large. 
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Third. Candidates for admission 
would be at least 20 years of age but less 
than 25, graduates of a college or uni- 
versity or the equivalent, citizens of the 
United States, and of good moral char- 
acter. 

Fourth. The course of study shall be 
the same as prescribed in accredited 
medical and dental schools, plus such 
other courses specifically needed in mili- 
tary medicine. 

Fifth. Graduates from the Academy 
would remain in Government service for 
5 years. 

Sixth. All employees of the Academy 
would be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949 and would be subject to the pro- 
yong of the civil-service retirement 
aws. 

Seventh. The Academy would have a 
Superintendent appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of 10 years, and a Board of 
Visitors with prescribed pay and mini- 
mum duties. 

Mr. Speaker, we should have built such 
a medical academy a long time ago, be- 
cause the Armed Forces need it, the Gov- 
ernment health services need it, and the 
country needs it. Today we must be 
moved by extremity and urgency to 
establish such a school so that the Fed- 
eral Government can, in the future, as- 
sume its fair share and responsibility in 
helping to supply the doctors and den- 
tists it must have for its own services, 
in peace as well as in war. 

I am hopeful that this year my bill 
will receive favorable consideration and 
early approval of the committee to which 
it was referred and the subsequent ap- 
proval of Congress. 


Our Future Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that each of my colleagues is 
proud to wear the beautiful button pre- 
sented to him by the Boy Scouts of 
America. We all know that every Boy 
Scout of America under proper leader- 
ship will eventually enrich, ennoble, and 
strengthen our country physically and 
spiritually. Which raises the important 
question of adult responsibility: 
WHERE ARE MEN To LEAD? 
There isn’t a lad but wants to grow 
Manly and true at heart, 
And every lad would like to know 
The secret we impart. 
Oh, haven’t you heard him plead? 
He'll follow a man at play or work 
If only the man will lead. 


Where are the men to lead today? 
Sparing an hour or two, 

Teaching the lads the game to play, 
Just as the man should do? 

Village and slums are calling “Come,” 
Here are the lads, indeed, 

Who can tell what they might become 
If only the men will lead? 
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Motor and golf, and a winter sport, 
Fill up the time a lot, 

But wouldn’t you like to feel you’d taught 
Even a boy a knot? 

Country and home depend on you, 
Character most we need; 

How can a boy know what to do, 
If there isn’t a man to lead? 


Where are-the men to lend a hand, 
Guiding at boyhood’s side? 

Men who will rise in every land, 
Bridging the “Great Divide.” 

Nation and flag and tongue unite 
Joining each class and creed, 

Here are the boys who would do right, 
But where are the men to lead? 


Effective and Fair Security Program 
Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on February 4, 1953. 

No more eloquent voice in defense of 
‘Americanism in the great tradition of 
our free press exists today than the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Post. The 
informed and able editorial writers of 
this defender of our liberties have from 
the beginning kept us informed of the 
meaning of the Federal loyalty program 
and the direction in which it was tend- 


ing. 

The Post editorial entitled “New Se- 
curity Program” is must reading for all 
who care about our country, whose ex- 
istence is at stake in this period of push- 
ing and rampant totalitarianism. 

The editorial follows: 


New SECURITY PROGRAM 


It is good news that President Eisenhower 
plans a drastic revision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s system of selecting and screening 
its employees. The present employee loyalty 
program, put in operation by Executive or- 
der of President Truman in 1947, has proved 
to be neither effective nor fair. However 
well it may have served part of its purpose 
to protect the United States against infiltra- 
tion of disloyal persons, it has failed dismally 
to protect loyal employees against unfounded 
accusations of disloyalty. It is impotent 
to achieve the same dual purpose as defined 
by President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress on Monday—to develop a clearance 
system that “will be both fair to the rights 
of the individual and effective for the safety 
of the Nation.” 

The outlines of the projected revision are 
still very vague. It is said that the Loyalty 
Review Board will be abolished. This is 
bound to be a blessing—at least so far as 
the Board in its present form and method 
of operation is concerned. The Board out- 
Trageously overstepped its proper function 
and authority when it undertook to operate 
not merely as a review body to which ag- 
grieved individuals could appeal from the 
decision of a lower board but as an auditing 
body qualified to upset clearances as well 
as condemnations in the boards below. The 
Loyalty Review Board reached its nadir in 
the John Carter Vincent case; and we pre- 
sume that it was knowledge of the Presi- 


dent’s intention to junk it that led Secre- 
tary Dulles to discharge the special super- 
review board under Judge Learned Hand es- 
tablished by Dean Acheson. Mr. Dulles needs 
no more than his own good sense, fairness 
and regard for the Foreign Service to justify 
clearance of Mr. Vincent. 

In his message on the State of the Union, 
President Eisenhower declared forcefully that 
“the primary responsibility for keeping out 
the disloyal and the dangerous rests squarely 
upon the executive branch.” There is im- 
plicit in this a warning to the legislative 
branch to keep hands off—a warning very 
much needed in view of Senator MCCARTHY’S 
planned probes into personnel files and the 
loyalty of individual employees. Congres- 
sional investigations before the new admin- 
istration has had a chance to set its house 
in order and to perfect its own precautions 
against disloyalty cannot be other than mis- 
chievous and self-seeking. Whether Senator 
McCarTHy will recognize and respect the 
President’s admonition remains, of course, to 
be seen. 

The new Executive order is expected to 
broaden the so-called security-risk program 
and make it applicable to all agencies. In 
other words, it will be aimed, apparently, 
at the foolish, the loose-tongued, the weak, 
and the otherwise vulnerable, as well as at 
the disloyal. These are all dangerous to 
security; and, of course, the utmost care 
ought to be exercised to keep them out of 
positions of trust and responsibility. We 
should think it obvious, however, that it 
would be wasteful and absurd to treat all 
Government jobs as though they were equally 
sensitive from the security point of view 
and required equal care in the clearance 
of their incumbents. Efficiency dictates 
concentration on those sensitive situations 
where the need for caution is the greatest. 
The focus of clearance procedure and the 
setting of security standards are problems 
con: which much help could be gained 
from a body similar to the Nimitz Commis- 
sion. 

If the shift to a security-risk basis means 
the abandonment of formal findings of dis- 
loyalty—a monstrous crime of which no 
American ought to be convicted without 
safeguards embraced in the concept of due 
process of law—then the new program will, 
indeed, prove a significant step forward. We 
hope that, in addition, the Eisenhower order 
will correct the two fundamental vices of 
the present loyalty program—its reliance 
on anonymous hearsay and its condemnation 
of individuals on grounds of mere doubt. 
The reputations of American citizens and 
the protection of the United States Govern- 
ment are far too important to be subjected 
to the hazards of gossip and guessing. We 
trust that the new program will be stringent 
and careful—based, this is to say, upon the 
long experience of Americans in the admin- 
istration of justice and the discovery of the 
truth. 


Report on First Month of Eighty-third 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


by unanimous consent granted, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include my first 
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report from the Eighty-third Congress 
to my constituents in the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois, transmitted through the 
Hyde Park Herald, an excellent commu- 
nity newspaper which is read by every- 
one in that community: 


First REPORT oF CONGRESSMAN BARRATT 
O'Hara To His CONSTITUENTS IN THE SEC- 
OND DISTRICT, TRANSMITTED THROUGH THE 
HYDE PARK HERALD 


Here is how and why I voted on the two 
bills passed by the House of Representatives 
during the first month of the Eighty-third 
Congress. 

H. R. 1979, a bill continuing for 2 years 
and to 1955 the expiration date of the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, empowering the 
President to effect reorganizations in the 
executive department in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
for economy and efficiency. 

In committee, Chairman CLARE HOFFMAN 
and all Republican members (except one, 
recorded as present) had voted to clip the 
power of President Eisenhower by providing 
that the vote necessary for the rejection 
of a Presidential organization plan in either 
House of Congress would be a simple ma- 
jority of those present. The Democratic 
members of the committee voted unani- 
mously to give President Eisenhower the 
same power that had been given to and had 
been exercised by President Truman, whose 
reorganization plans became effective unless 
rejected by a constitutional majority of 
either body. A constitutional majority is 
218 in the House; 49 in the Senate. 

President Truman was able to enact into 
law 65 percent of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. I voted to give 
President Eisenhower the same power vested 
in his predecessor in order that he might 
be enabled to make effective the remaining 
35 percent of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. 

The point is that all the departments of 
Government have plenty of friends in the 
Congress who under a simple majority rule 
could help out.merely by being absent. I 
believe that my constituents want an end to 
waste, extravagance, and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment. I shall support all of the Presi- 
dent’s plans of reorganization that are wisely 
calculated to reach that objective. 

S. 243 was a bill to provide an Under Sec- 
retary of State (for Administration). I was 
1 of 18 who voted in opposition. My vote 
was cast with reluctance for several reasons. 
It was one of the first requests of the Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles. The gentleman to be ap- 
pointed was from the Chicago area and was 
generally regarded as being unusually well 
qualified and willing to accept the appoint- 
ment at a considerable personal’ sacrifice, 
Moreover the bill had been unanimously re- 
ported out by the committee and had the 
support of the Democratic leadership as well 
as the Republican leadership. 

Voting for the bill would have been the 
easy thing to do and of course personally 
preferable because no one wishes to stand 
out in sparce opposition when most of his 
colleagues are engaged in what seems to 
them an act of graciousness. 

Yet in my opinion the bill was of far more 
importance than appeared on the surface. 
It was the first test of how rigidly the Eighty- 
third Congress would hold to its resolve and 
its pledge to achieve economy in the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

It created not merely another job—with 
an annual salary of $17,500—but an entirely 
new echelon in the State Department. As 
it stood we had a Secretary of State, an Un- 
der Secretary of State, and 10 Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State. To this generous array it 
was p: to add another Under Secretary 
and at a greater salary. The new Under 
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Secretary of State was to have other secre- 
taries under him and an office of staff helpers, 
all doing the work formerly performed by 
one Assistant Secretary of State. The ex- 
pense of all of this no one attempted even to 
estimate although all agreed that it would 
run to a considerable amount, 

Being gracious to a new President on his 
honeymoon and to a new Secretary of State 
would start another endless chain of gracious 
acts to other new department heads. That 
is the way the staggering load of Government 
expense has grown. Our job is to effect 
economies, The sooner we go about our job 
the better the taxpayers will like it. 

The word has gone out that the personnel 
in Government offices is to be drastically re- 
duced and that for the time being there will 
be no replacements of those who have left 
the governmental service, 

It seemed to me inconsistent with this 
policy that at the very start another job 
should be created in the high salary bracket. 
The proper procedure, as I viewed it, was to 
turn over the work proposed to be done by 
the new job holder to one of the ten existing 
Assistant Secretaries of State, and for that 
position the President could make his own 
selection. Thus the administration would 
not be hampered in the slightest in the work 
of reorganization of the State Department 
contemplated or in the selection for the job 
of the estimable gentleman from Chicago. 

This entire mess of waste and extravagance 
has pyramided from just such simple acts of 
graciousness in putting extra people on the 
payroll. 

I would be most appreciative to voters of 
the second district who will take the time to 
write me their reactions. In their opinion 
was my vote on S. 243 a good vote or a bad 
vote? 

Academic freedom: Doubtful that attack 
will go to violent lengths threatened. Presi- 
dent believed to be making some headway in 
effort to modify the zeal of the zealots. Re- 
sponsible Republican leadership coming to 
conclusion that an unchecked attack upon 
popular education would ruin party’s chances 
in 1954 and return a Democratic Congress 
for the last 2 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, Leadership would confine investi- 
gations to individuals, refrain from 
investigating universities and colleges as 
such, 

Rent control: Fearful of. repercussions if 
Federal rent control in Chicago is permitted 
to end abruptly, and tenants faced with 
exorbitant increased rent demands without 
protection, talk here is that official Wash- 
ington is putting pressure on Springfield to 
provide cushion in form of State enactment. 
Subject so ticklish President Eisenhower in- 
tended to omit it from his state of the Un- 
ion message, changed his mind at the last 
moment, summoned Senate and House lead- 
ers unexpectedly with result not entirely 
satisfactory to real estate lobby, not at all 
reassuring to tenants. As member of Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee I have intro- 
duced H. R. 2555 to extend rent control. 
This will have substantial Democratic sup- 
port. 

Tidelands: Offshore oils issue may not 
come up until Democrats from interested 
Southern States have voted on other legisla- 
tion in which administration is interested. 
Southerners, extremely displeased with Pres- 
ident’s proposal to end segregation in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are now inclined to accept 
it as political gesture or at most affecting 
only the limited area of the District. Delay 
in delivery of underseas oil lands to Southern 
States is expected by Republicans to keep 
votes in line. 

Statehood: Hawaii statehood is on the 
administration’s agenda. Alaska is off. 
This is strictly political. Hawaii is classed as 
Republican, Alaska as Democratic. Repub- 
licans want two more seats in the Senate, are 
determined to keep Democrats from match- 
ing this gain. 


Forty-three Candles That Have Lighted 
Boyhood’s Path to Manhood—Birthday 
of the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always good to salute an institution 
which has done so much to help develop 
the manhood of America, 

Accordingly, in connection with my 
pledge to wear the Boy Scout badge in 
the lapel of my coat during Boy Scout 
Week, under leave to extend my remarks, 
and under the unanimous consent of the 
Congress, I list below the invitations re- 
cited in my office here in Washington 
this morning by Scout Michael Rhine, 
10-year-old son of Mrs. George Rhine, 
Den Mother of Den No. 1, Pack 63, of the 
National Capital Area Council of Wash- 
ington, D. C. I am sure Michael's invi- 
tation expresses, as well, the sentiments 
of all of the distinguished Scouts, their 
parents and guardians, whom it is my 
high honor to represent, in the Thir- 
teenth Congressional District of New 
Jersey: 

I am Scout Michael Rhine. Tomorrow is 
the beginning of Boy Scout Week. Scouts 
are adding the forty-third candle on their 
birthday cake. Candles that through the 
years have lighted boyhood’s path to man- 
hood. These candles have brightened the 
way with fun and fellowship, guiding boys 
to a future of good citizenship. 

The Boy Scouts of America was chartered 
by Congress in 1916. This week our Nation 
will honor its 3,000,000 scouts and leaders. 

In 43 years, more than 20,000,000 men and 
boys have been members of the scouting 
organization. Many of these boys have 
grown to become outstanding leaders. 

The National Capital area council, which 
I represent, has a membership of 21,000 
boys and over 8,000 adult leaders. 

We want to invite you to say “Happy birth- 
day to the Boy Scouts of America” by wear- 
ing this scout badge in your lapel during 
Boy Scout Week. 


Thanks, Michael, on behalf of all of 
the scouts of Bayonne and Jersey City, 
thanks a lot. Good luck, pal, 


Falling Prices of the Cattle Market 
Threaten the Economy of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, I include letters from the secre- 
tary of the National Livestock Auction 
Association, and the president of the 
Union Stockyards Co., of Omaha, Nebr. 
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I have received several letters from 
my constituents regarding the falling 
prices of the cattle market. While most 
of these letters are from cattle growers, 
several chambers of commerce of cities 
located in the district I represent have 
also written me telling of a sharp 
decline in sales, traceable directly to the 
cattle market which, if allowed to con- 
tinue to drop, threatens our national 
economy. I must remind you of the 
drastic drop of farm prices of the twen- 
ties—a decline which many economists 
claim was the reason for the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 and the depression that 
followed. 7 

I have been informed the Department 
of Defense purchases meat from foreign 
countries. While they are not actually 
bringing the meat into the country, they 
are, in effect, importing meat when they 
make these foreign purchases of meat to 
be consumed by our servicemen stationed 
in other lands. I cannot understand why 
our Government should purchase farm 
products from foreign countries in order 
to help stabilize their economy while 
American cattlemen are suffering losses 
amounting to nearly $100 on each head 
of cattle. 

During the last 11 months, cattle have 
depreciated approximately 40 percent in 
the fields and feedlots, but the price of 
corn and wheat which is used to fatten 
these same cattle remains the same. On 
the other hand, take a look at the price 
of beef in the grocery stores and the 
price of a steak in a restaurant—those 
prices have not dropped 40 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, long before the Novem- 
ber election, I was trying to get the OPS 
and the administration to take all con- 
trols off of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. I have been working with several 
groups since the November election to 
get controls removed. I am pleased to 
know that that is now being done. It 
may help to steady the cattle market. 
It will bring some renewed confidence. 
Sige. controls never did work and never 
wi 

I have asked permission to insert a 
portion of two letters, which I have re- 
ceived from men highly regarded in the 
cattle growers field, in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD because I feel 
it will be of great interest to Members of 
Congress who are greatly concerned with 
the economy of our Nation. 

The letters follow: 

UNION Srock Yarps 
Co. or OMAHA, LTD. 
Omaha, Nebr., January 29, 1953. 

The Department of Agriculture has, for a 
number of years, publicized parity price as 
a fair price and one that would amply cover 
costs of production. That is true on most 
commodities, However, the parity price that 
has been established on cattle is, and has 
been from its inception, below the costs of 
production. The parity price today, I think, 
is about $20.70 per hundredweight on cattle. 
This is far below the cost of production— 
on either the ranch or the feed lot. Yet, the 
Department of Agriculture continues to pub- 
licize this figure and, as a consequence, sells 
the idea to the consuming public that a fair 
price for cattle is $20 per hundredweight. 

Let me point out the fallacy involved. In 
the first place, the period on which the price 
is based—1909-14—-was a time of subnor- 
mal prices for cattle. Secondly, the kind and 
quality of cattle of 40 years ago—on which 
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parity is based—were not the same kind and 
quality we have today. Forty years ago, 
Texas longhorns still made up a good share 
of our cattle population. There was only a 
small percentage of purebred bulls used in 
commercial herds. Thirdly, there was only 
a small percentage of cattle slaughtered that 
were grain fed. Today, most of our cattle 
are well bred and are fattened on grain in the 
feed lots before being slaughtered. 

Consequently, when we compare the cattle 
of 40 years ago with the cattle of today, it is 
like comparing the automobile of 40 years 
ago with the automobile of today. With 
commodities like corn, wheat, and such—we 
are comparing like with like. There has 
been very little change in those commodities 
during the last 40 years. 

The Department of Agriculture should es- 
tablish a parity price, not on “cattle” but, on 
some specific United States grade of cattle— 
such as United States Good or United States 
Choice. That would, no doubt, produce a 
parity-price figure that would cover costs of 
production today. If cattle are forced to sell 
at the so-called parity price, it will break 
all of the cattlemen and there will be a re- 
sulting scarcity of beef because no one can 
produce it at that figure. By establishing 
a fair and realistic parity price on United 
States Good or United States Choice cattle, 
the psychological effect would greatly benefit 
the producer and the consumer resistance to 
a fair and reasonable price on beef would be 
largely eliminated. The cattle business was 
never tied to parity until the price controls 
were put into effect. 

With kindest regards, and wishing you suc- 
cess, I am 

Sincerely, 
i HARRY B. COFFEE, President. 


YORK LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO., 
January 28, 1953. 

Agriculture is a great industry with more 
invested than all other industries combined 
and its principal commodity is suffering 
through a terribly unbalanced condition 
caused by a severe drought in seven States. 
For the past 18 months I have watched 
these cattle moving up Highway 81 into the 
Corn Belt, with a result today of abnormal 
marketing of fed cattle. 

Our great central markets have been un- 
able to cope with the situation. Salesmen 
are unable to sell this surplus for what the 
meat the animals yield is worth. The end 
of this abnormal marketing is not in sight 
yet. Very little of this great loss which runs 
from $25 to $100 per head has been passed 
on to the consumer with lower meat prices. 

No doubt some of our servants like 
Michael DiSalle feel that they have achieved 
a great accomplishment, not realizing that 
the bread basket of America reflects the 
economy of the country. This thing is big. 
I am afraid it is bigger than many realize. 
You know livestock generally controls the 
prosperity of agriculture. Livestock controls 
the value of all of the grasses of the range, 
all of the hay, and most of the grains. When 
livestock prices are good, agriculture pros- 
pers and when agriculture prospers there are 
jobs in the factories, the mines, the mills, 
the oil fields, transportation, and retail, 

Today, all of our herds have suffered a 
depreciation of around 40 percent in the past 
11 months. It is coming too fast. 

Grains are supported; I hope they continue 
to do so, but when one man buys a bushel 
of supported grain and loses it by feeding 
livestock, the net gain to agriculture is noth- 
ing. 
We are now going into the second year 
of severe losses. If unchecked, certainly it 
will lead to a national depression. Sooner 
or later it must effect the man that mines 
the coal, that smelters the steel, that builds 
the tractor, and the deep freeze. 

Low agricultural prices in our present 
economy is impossible. The cost of pro- 


duction is necessarily high. Today a farm-~ 


er’s electric bill is half the cost of over-all 
production a few years ago. Other costs 
have grown in proportion. I am convinced 
our present economy cannot stand without 
supports of some kind: It is that little 
margin of over-production that agriculture 
is subjected to that ruins the entire pro- 
duction price. 

Business in my town is slow, it will get 
slower and will spread to the cities that 
my town does business with. I do not have 
all of the answers, but the Government has 
expert economists, 

Certainly, the OPS should be lifted from 
meat at once. Government grading is a 
loophole for the packer to make low bids 
through. When he bids on cattle he fears 
how the animals will grade. The packer in 
the past was able to fire his grader if he 
was incompetent. He lost his customer if 
his product was unsatisfactory. The buyer 
was an expert, he knew how they would 
grade. Restrictions on slaughtering should 
be abandoned. If we just sell our fat stock 
grading good for 16 and 18 cents, we should 
let a man buy it and slaughter it himself. 

If there is a country in the world short 
of meat, we should be trading with them at 
once. Only a small portion needs to be 
taken off of the market to stabilize the 100 
percent needed to supply our people, 

Action should be taken at once, 6 months 
may be long enough to create an emergency 
bigger than the meat industry. 

Very truly yours, 

Roy TUCKER. 


Yalta Agreement Should Be Repudiated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my privilege to have be- 
fore this House a resolution to repudiate 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements for 
4 years. When President Eisenhower in 
his message to Congress stated that he 
would submit to the Congress a resolu- 
tion to follow that course, it was en- 
couraging to many of us who have felt 
that way for a long time. 

On February 5 the Washington Eve- 
ning Star carried an important editorial 
supporting the President’s position. I 
include it as part of my remarks: 

DESERVING REPUDIATION 

President Eisenhower presumably was 
thinking primarily of the Yalta agreement 
when he made the following statement in his 
state-of-the-Union message: “We shall never 
acquiesce in the enslavement of any people 
in order to purchase fancied gains for our- 
selves. I shall ask the Congress at a later 
date to join in an appropriate resolution 
making clear that this Government recog- 
nizes no kind of commitment contained in 
secret understandings of the past with for- 
eign governments which permit this kind of 
enslavement.” 

The language here is a bit ambiguous. 
White House sources have explained that the 
“which” in the President's declaration refers 
back not to “foreign governments” but to 
“secret understandings’—a construction that 
seems somewhat confusing because those 
understandings judging from texts long since 
published, certainly do not “permit” (in the 
sense of “authorize’”) the enslavement of 
anybody. On the contrary—notably in the 
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case of the Yalta agreement’s Polish provi- 
sions and its provisions pledging Russia to 
support Chiang Kai-shek and Nationalist 
China—they expressly call for such things 
as national independence and “free and un- 
fettered elections” to guarantee democratic 
self-rule. Hence, as used by General Eisen- 
hower in this instance, “permit” apparently 
means “make possible” or “facilitate.” 
Actually, however, although wartime meet- 
ings like that at Yalta may in fact have fa- 
cilitated the spread of tyranny through short- 
sighted Anglo-American concessions, the 
which in the President’s statement might 
just as well refer back directly to foreign 
governments. For there obviously are for- 
eign governments which not only permit the 
enslavement of peoples, but also make such 
enslavement a prime objective of their na- 
tional and international policies. These 
governments, of course, are the Kremlin and 
all its satellite regimes within the Soviet 


-Empire. The slavery existing under them. 


exists not so much because of the secret un- 
derstandings of the past, but chiefly because 
Stalin and his henchmen are guilty of one 
of history's blackest acts of bad faith in 
that they have from the very beginning 
flagrantly violated every solemn obligation 
set forth in those understandings. 

Accordingly, since the Kremlin has thus 
dishonored its pledged word to Britain, to 
the United States and to the world at large, 
President Eisenhower is on completely sound 
legal and moral ground in moving to have 
Congress repudiate every commitment made 
by our Nation in the Yalta agreement and 
similar wartime pacts. Among other things, 
this means repudiation of (1) the temporary 
Polish-German-Russian territorial arrange- 
ments; (2) the cession of southern Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands to the U. S. S. R.; (3) 
the recognition of Soviet rights in Outer 
Mongolia; and (4) the grant to the Stalin 
dictatorship of special economic and political 
privileges in Manchuria—privileges with a 
big military potential. 

As a practical matter, in terms of the im- 
mediate future, this action will not change in 
the slightest the present status of the Soviet 
Empire and its enslaved peoples. Neverthe- 
less, psychologically, morally, and otherwise, 
such a repudiation can be of considerable 
value in demonstrating to the men of the 
Kremlin that there exists in the United 
States a stern new temper and a fresh re- 
solve to deal as actively as possible, in as 
peaceful a manner as possible, with their 
gross and persistent violation of past prom- 
ises and the most elementary standards of 
international honor. Conceivably the de- 
velopment may incite them to retaliation of 
some kind, but it may also tend to sober 
them a little and even improve their be- 
havior. 


Nebraska Paves the Way for Continued 
Irrigation Projects Through Private En- 
terprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to be able to include in the 
Record an article, Sargent Looks Ahead, 
which appeared in the February 1953 
issue of the Reclamation Era. 

The article well describes the tempo 
which the State I represent is moving 
ahead in regards to irrigation and con- 
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servation—two fields which have grown 
more and more important each year. A 
recent survey indicates there are about 
319,000,000 acre-feet of stream runoff 
annually and only a very small percent 
of this has been developed and put into 
use—not quite 20 percent. It may not 
be possible to utilize all of this vast acre- 
feet of runoff, but certainly this coun- 
try with its engineering experts and 
those interested in soil conservation 
should be able to utilize more than 20 
percent of this water runoff. 

During the election last November, a 
special issue regarding the formation of 
the Sargent Irrigation District was 
passed by the Sargent voters and thus 
created the legal equity that can con- 
tract with the United States Govern- 
ment to repay the costs of the Sargent 
unit. The Sargent unit is a part of the 
Missouri River Basin project that will 
provide the ultimate irrigation of 17,560 
acres of irrigable land, and it will uti- 
lize the waters of the Middle Loup River 
in Nebraska which are now going to 
waste. Nebraska has 1,500,000 more 
acres of land which could be irrigated 
and I am sure that, in years to come, 
those acres will be irrigated. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is highly concerned with 
the problems regarding irrigation and 
conservation. It realizes the necessity 
of developing feasible irrigation areas or 
districts in order to produce the food 
and fiber to meet the demand of a grow- 
ing population. 

In the 17 Western States water is the 
lifeblood of the arid land which must 
be further developed. These arid lands 
must be developed if we are to continue 
to meet the food demands of our coun- 
try’s people which is growing by about 
2,500,000 each year. Remember, “a hun- 
gry man listens not to reason, cares not 
for justice, nor are his knees bent by any 
prayers.” 

The President has called for continued 
progress in the field of irrigation and 
soil conservation. Nebraska has pro- 
gressed in the past, it is doing so now, 
and it will continue to progress in the 
future. The Sargent Irrigation District 
is an excellent example of Nebraska's 
program and is indicative of what the 
Nation can expect from my State. 

The article follows: 

SARGENT Looks AHEAD 
(By Aldon D, Nielsen, agricultural economist, 
lower Platte River area, Grand Island, 

Nebr., region 7) 

“We want irrigation and we are doing every- 
thing within our power to get it,” said George 
Semler on October 30, 1952. Semler, who is 
vice president of the Loup Basin Reclamation 
District and member of the board of directors 
of the Nebraska Reclamation Association, 
demonstrated why, by showing us the differ- 
ence between irrigated corn and dryland corn 
on the Fred Cole farm 2 miles northwest of 
Sargent, Nebr., in the Middle Loup River 
Valley. 

Mr. Cole operates a 440-acre general crop 
and livestock farm, of which 260 acres are 
cropland. About 75 acres are under irriga- 
tion from an 8-inch well having a capacity 
of approximately 1,100 gallons per minute. 
Mr. Cole practices a crop rotation of corn and 
alfalfa. His irrigated corn in 1952, the first 
year following 3 years of alfalfa, averaged 75 
bushels per acre, Dryland corn on the same 
farm and under similar conditions, except 
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for irrigation, averaged only 15 bushels per 
acre. Irrigation in this case was worth 60 
bushels per acre, which at the current price 
of corn in Sargent, represents an increase in 
gross return of $84 per acre. In addition to 
the direct increase in returns per acre, irri- 
gation has served as good insurance against 
the unstabilizing effects of drought upon 
Mr. Cole’s farming operations. Several other 
farmers in the Sargent community irrigate 
small portions of their cropland from wells; 
however, water-bearing formations through 
this area in many cases are not conducive to 
good yields of water and so restrict the acre- 
age that can be irrigated. Farmers, when 
operating under such limitations, generally 
irrigate as much of the corn in their rotation 
as possible since corn gives the greatest im- 
mediate response to water in terms of cash 
returns. Even so, the water application gen- 
erally is less than the optimum for maximum 
crop production. 

Mr. Semler, now 66 years old, has witnessed 
a large and steady flow of high-quality water 
down the Middle Loup River all his life. He 
has thought long and often of the great pro- 
duction potential of the valley lands if an 
irrigation system could only be developed 
that would adequately and economically 
serve the many acres suitable for irrigation. 
He has seen farms and farmers “flow down 
the river” in the sense that they met eco- 
nomic setbacks or defeat as a result of 
drought while the old river flowed idly by. 

The severe drought of 1894 forced Mr. 
Semler’s parents to return with their three 
children to their native community of Du- 
rand to seek employment. The trip took 28 
days by team and wagon. After finding em- 
ployment and securing a subsistence for the 
family through the winter, they returned to 
Sargent in the spring of 1895 and put in 
their crop. Many other farmers met eco- 
nomic distress, a situation which has con- 
tinuously repeated itself simply because ir- 
rigation water was not available for the 
lands and crops of this valley. The Sargent 
area has shown a decrease in population each 
census year since 1920. 

In the early 1940's, George Semler, Jerry 
Coonrad (now deceased), Fay Spooner, Rev. 
Edward A. Smith, and others interested in 
irrigation development, organized the Upper 
Middle Loup Promotion Club. Most of the 
members contributed $100 each to promote 
the irrigation interests of that general area. 
This group in 1944 requested the Bureau of 
Reclamation to make a detailed investiga- 
tion of the potentialities for developing the 
water resources of the area, 

As a result of detailed planning studies, 
a plan is proposed for development under 
the Sargent unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project. This plan would provide for the 
irrigation of 17,560 acres of irrigable land 
and for the average annual generation, over 
a 60-year period, of more than 26,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy, utilizing 
the direct flow of the Middle Loup River. 
Features to be constructed include the Mil- 
burn diversion works, Sargent Canal, Lillian 
Canal, Lillian hydroelectric plant, and the 
Sargent and Lillian distribution and drain- 
age systems. The initial construction would 
include the Milburn diversion dam, Sargent 
Canal, and related distribution and drain- 
age features to irrigate 13,740 acres of land 
located along the north side of the Middle 
Loup River from Milburn to the Custer- 
Valley County line. 

“We can’t afford to further delay or lose 
this opportunity for developing our re- 
sources,” says Mr. Semler. Irrigation water 
on the initial 13,740 acres in 1952, if all in 
corn and at current prices, would have pro- 
duced and increased gross return over dry- 
land production equal to 75 percent of the 
current estimated construction cost of the 
distribution and drainage works. Annual 
benefits under full development would ac- 
crue directly to the water users in the form 
of increased cash returns and an accumula- 
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tion of equity in the farm investment. In- 
direct benefits would also accrue to non- 
water users in Sargent and the surround- 
ing trade territory in the form of increased 
profits to retailers, wholesalers, processors, 
and all other enterprises handling goods and 
services resulting from increased agricultural 
production. Additional population and in- 
creases in total assessed valuation of prop- 
erty would facilitate the provision of im- 
proved community facilities and services. 
The economic status of the businessman in 
town as well as that of the farmer would 
become more stable. 

Having recognized the tremendous benefits 
that can be created through the development 
of irrigated lands, there is no doubt as to 
the course of action that should be followed. 
Farmers and businessmen alike have been 
sharing the responsibility of bringing water 
into use on the Sargent lands. Approval 
for the formation of the Sargent irrigation 
district was granted by the landowners in 
the November 1952 election. This district 
is recognized as a legal entity for contract- 
ing with the United States Government for 
development of the project. Upon complet- 
ing negotiations for a repayment contract 
and receiving the go-ahead signal from the 
Congress, a dream of wise water resource de- 
velopment will come true for the local people, 
and they can take their place as a commu- 
nity that has felt the magic touch of water 
and the pulse of economic and social well- 
being that accompany it. 


The Case for the Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp two excel- 
lent editorials from the Los Angeles 
Times clearly setting forth some of the 
reasons why Congress should not permit 
our carrier program to become a scape- 
goat for false economy. We all want 
economy, but it must not be economy 
which jeopardizes our ability to defend 
our freedom. Such economy in the long 
run leads only to greater expenditures 
or disaster. We cannot afford to neglect 
carrier aviation. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of December 
17, 1952] 


THE CASE FOR THE CARRIERS—I 


The Defense Department and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reportedly have approved the 
inclusion of another Forrestal-class aircraft 
carrier in President Truman's forthcoming 
military budget, which will be submitted to 
the new Republican Eighty-third Congress. 

CARRIER VERSUS BOMBER 

The keel of a second U. S. S. Saratoga was 
laid yesterday in New York. Aside from her 
name, the new Saratoga will bear little re- 
semblance to her pre-World War II predeces- 
sor when completed in 1955. She will have a 
flush 1,040-foot flight deck and displace 60,000 
tons. 

Ever since 1947 the big carrier versus big 
bomber controversy has been hot and heavy, 
sometimes subdued by official proclamations 
of unity, sometimes breaking into the head- 
lines. Superficially it has seemed a tug of 
war between the Navy and Air Force for 
peacetime defense dollars, but it has deeper 
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implications of differences in strategic think- 
ing by the two services, 

While there has been fanaticism on both 
sides, the Navy usually has conceded the 
Nation's need for an Air Force second to 
none, while partisans of strategic bombing, 
in uniform and out, have tended to relegate 
naval elements to a secondary supporting 
role in future hostilities. So much debate 
has centered on specific types, the super- 
carrier and the B-26 superfortress, for ex- 
ample, that more durable principles of war- 
fare have received scant notice, 


RELATED FACTORS 


Although the need for big bombers is gen- 
erally agreed, while the big carrier con- 
tinues to be a controversial item in our 
arsenal, neither ought to be considered or 
compared independently. In assessing the 
role of the bomber, such factors must be 
taken into account as the protection its 
speed, altitude, armanent, and escorting 
fighters can give it the security of its bases 
and the uninterrupted flow of fuel, parts, 
bombs, and supplies to such bases, 

Similarly, a modern aircraft carrier has 
value only as a component of a self-protect- 
ing and self-sustaining naval task force. It 
is the capital ship of today's fleet, its planes 
replacing the 16-inch rifles of the battleship, 
with range extended to some 600 miles in- 
land from any navigable coast. Its effective- 
ness is subject to the task force’s ability to 
protect itself with improved antisubmarine 
and antiaircraft weapons and tactics and to 
resupply itself regularly at sea. 

Any fair observer can see that the uses 
of strategic air power and naval sea power— 
of which carriers are the heart—are neither 
identical nor nearly as competitive as all 
the fuss about them implies. Both have 
disadvantages inherent to their elements but 
both have obvious advantages in a world 
that is 70 percent covered by salt water and 
100 percent surrounded by air. 

Command of the seas and command of 
the air are together the irreducible mini- 
mum of American security in this atomic 
age. In the matter of massing land armies 
we are licked already. But strong naval 
and air forces are so much more mobile and 
so much less expensive to maintain over a 
long period that they represent our only 
hope of victory without war and without 
bankruptcy. 

FORMULA FOR VICTORY 

An argument often heard is that Russia 
hasn't much of a navy, so why do we need 
one? Forgetting for the moment the Soviet 
submarine threat—on which Stalin has gam- 
bled, as Hitler did, to cut the encircling 
tentacles of sea power—this is an unin- 
formed question. Navies do not fight navies 
any more, but nations fight nations. To 
be strongest where the enemy is weakest— 
on and over the seas—is the axiom of mili- 
tary success, 

During most of the nineteenth century 
Great Britain had no serious rival on the 
seas. Because her naval superiority was so 
marked it went unchallenged from Napo- 
leon I to Wilhelm II. The British Navy 
allowed a tiny island to rule most of the 
world with a handful of men in ships com- 
manding the seas. This was the longest 
period of general peace since the fall- of 
Rome. 

But has air power supplanted sea power 
in the twentieth century? True, the day 
may come, though it hasn't yet, when huge 
air armadas can take off from and return 
unscathed to continental United States 
bases. Then, unless an invasion is to be 
undertaken, the need to haul men and heayy 
equipment to overseas battle zones and bases 
in protected shipping might be eliminated. 
But this is only one side of the coin. The 
other side will be discussed in a second 
editorial, 


[From the Los Angeles Times of December 18, 
1952] 


THE CASE FOR THE CARRIERS—II 


Command of the seas and command of the 
air, we said yesterday, are the irreducible 
minimum of American security in this atomic 

. For a nation situated and endowed as 
the United States, it follows that broad mili- 
tary policy should exploit our strength, and 
the enemy’s weakness, both in strategic air 
power and naval sea power, 

Partisans of the Navy and Air Force should 
stop their unseemly quarrel. Until the time 
that air power wholly suplants sea power, 
instead of mightily supplementing it, the 
United States must be tops in both. 


ARMADAS OF THE AIR 


Someday, perhaps, self-protected fleets of 
atomic bombers will be able to take off from 
and return to continental United States 
bases. Then command of the sea may not 
be essential to seize or supply airfields abroad 
or to protect the transport of men and heavy 
cargo to overseas bases or invasion beaches, 
Perhaps, as the more fantastic seers foresee, 
mammoth transport planes will do this 
hauling. 

But how shall we build this air armada 
and find fuel for it? Not in the distant fu- 
ture, but right now, the United States im- 
ports by sea more than 50 critical materials 
without which industry would grind to a 
stop. Command of the sea insures an un- 
interrupted supply of more than 90 percent 
of our asbestos, bismuth, chromite, cork, dia- 
monds, graphite, mercury, mica, nickel, plati- 
num, quinine, shellac, tin, tungsten, and 
many less-familiar but indispensable prod- 
ucts, 

Uranium ore and oil for our atomic air 
force cross the oceans in slow merchant 
ships. 

A last-ditch argument of the detractors 
of aircraft carriers is that they can be sunk, 
In an economy-conscious era, the vulnera- 
bility of a $200,000,000 vessel cannot be 
brushed off. But in all-out war, vulnerability 
is relative, and some losses are expected. A 
land air base cannot be sunk, but neither can 
it run away. Its runways, repair, and refuel- 
ing facilities can be demolished or, much 
worse, overrun and turned to enemy use. No 
enemy ever raised a sunken carrier. 


THE RECORD ON SINKINGS 


Of the five large carriers we lost in World 
War II, four were sunk in the first year of 
fighting, two by planes from enemy carriers 
and two by submarine attack. No Essex- 
class carrier or later type has ever been sunk, 
and no carrier was sunk by land-based planes, 
The Japanese lost 15,000 aircraft attacking 
our “vulnerable” carrier task forces. 

However, our conflict with Soviet commu- 
nism may not erupt into all-out war for 
many years to come. In the present cold- 
war period the carrier task force makes up 
in political invulnerability for any deficien- 
cies its critics can cite. 

Today’s turmoil in North Africa under- 
scores the vulnerability of United States air 
bases in foreign lands. Our strategic air 
power, and therefore our sovereign power to 
make instant decisions involving the secu- 
rity of the United States, is limited by inter- 
national political considerations. It is plain 
that President Truman promised Prime Min- 
ister Churchill not to use United States Air 
Force bases in the British Isles without Brit- 
ain’s consent. ‘he French want, and may 
have, the same right in Morocco, where na- 
tive revolt could sweep away billions invested 
in five United States air bases. Our contin- 
ued use of airfields in Saudi Arabia, Green- 
land, Turkey, Italy, and Greece hinges on the 
favor of foreign governments in an uncer- 
tain world. 

The oceans, on the other hand, belong to 
no one. A carrier task force is more than a 
floating landing field. It is a self-contained, 
complete air base that can fly the American 
flag anywhere over three-fourths of the 
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earth's surface. Orders flashed from Wash- 
ington—and Washington alone—direct it, 
Within 1 day its planes can hit any target 
within an area of 3,500,000 square miles— 
with atomic bombs if necessary. 


WHY NEWER AND BIGGER 


One more question remains. Since the 
United States Navy has more carriers than 
anyone in the world left over from World 
War II, why does it need newer and bigger 
ones? There is some difference of opinion 
on optimum size within the Navy's ranks, 
But the need for new and improved carriers 
is akin to the obvious need for new and im- 
proved aircraft, which nobody argues. To- 
day's and tomorrow’s jet planes demand “jet 
carriers.” 

Jets weigh more, are bigger, consume more 
fuel, and are harder to launch from carriers 
than propeller planes. Carriers need longer 
flight decks just as airfields need longer run- 
ways, more fuel, armament, and plane storage 
space below decks, more catapults, and an 
unobstructed deck. 

The case for the carrier task force as 
America’s ace in the hole during present 
world tensions and a powerful and mobile 
striking force ready at the outset of hostili- 
ties, great or small, can be made without 
prejudice to the orderly development of other 
weapons, including strategic bombers and 
long-range missiles. It is worthy of careful 
study by the new administration, which is 
pledged to give Americans their money's 
worth for every defense dollar. 


The Late Dr. William H. Lemmel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a tribute to the late 
Dr. William H. Lemmel, from the Feb- 
ruary 6, 1953, issue of the Lead Belt 
News, of Flat River, Mo. 

At the time of his death Dr. Lemmel 
was superintendent of schools at Balti- 
more, Md. His rich and fruitful life of 
public service is an excellent example of 
the application of an energetic, intelli- 
gent, and sincere devotion to the cause 
of public education. Dr. Lemmel not 
only made a noble record as a public- 
school administrator, he also carried 
more than his share of civic and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

Bill was a roommate of mine at South- 
east Missouri State College, at Cape 
Girardeau, and I have during the years 
since those fine school days been aware 
of the constructive and helpful influence 
of my association with him. We were 
rooming together at the time he got that 
“first job” as teacher-superintendent of 
schools, at my little home town of Ellsi- 
nore, Mo. Dr. Lemmel was loved and 
appreciated at Ellsinore, as he has been 
by every community where he has 
worked and served. 

Thus, my little home-town—Ellsinore, 
Mo.—shares a mutual honor with the 
great metropolis—Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
William H. Lemmel has served them as 
superintendent of schools, and each 
community, regardless of size, with ap- 
preciation, pays a mutually sincere trib. 
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ute to a great educator, a great servant, 
a great citizen. 

The article from the Lead Belt News 
follows: 


W. H. LEMMEL, Former SCHOOL Heap Here, 
Dis WHILE PLEADING FOR RAISE FOR 
TEACHERS 
Dr. William H. Lemmel, Baltimore's 56- 

year-old superintendent of schools, collapsed 

last Thursday while he was pleading with a 

legislative committee for higher pay for 

teachers and died a few minutes later. 

He came originally from southeast Mis- 
sourl and had been a school administrator 
in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, and Delaware, 
before becoming superintendent in Balti- 
more on July 1, 1946. 

Lemmel apparently had been in good 
health. 

“Modest progress,” he had called a bill 
mow before the general assembly to raise 
the floor under teachers’ pay by $300 a year. 

“I don’t think I can go on,” he said, and 
collapsed. 

He died before an ambulance could get 
him to a hospital. 

Dr. Lemmel was born in Hope, Mo., the 
youngest of nine children of a French immi- 
grant. He entered Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau when he 
was 16 and got his first job as combination 
teacher and superintendent of schools at 
Elisinore, Mo. 

From there, his career took him to Bir- 
mingham, Morning Sun, and New London, all 
in Iowa; Caruthersville and Flat River, in 
Missouri; Quincy, Ill.; Highland Park, Mich.; 
and Wilmington, Del. 

His widow, the former Pansy King, daugh- 
ter of a Cape Girardeau dentist, and son, 
Charles L. Lemmel, who teaches in a Phila- 
delphia suburb, survive. 

Mr. Lemmel, known by his legion of 
friends in St. Francois County as Bill, not 
only served the Flat River School District, he 
also served the community as a whole. He 
was a dynamic leader in the Lions Club, the 
church, the Chamber of commerce, and was 
chairman of the emergency relief committee 
of the county during the troublesome years 
of 1933 and 1934. The entire community ex- 
tends deep sympathy to Mrs. Lemmel and 
the family. 

Volume No. 4 of the Chats, 1929, pub- 
lished by the students of Flat River Junior 
College, dedicated the issue to Dr. Lemmel 
in the following words: 

“To Superintendent Lemme] whose genial 
disposition and practical judgment have, in 
spite of his short stay with us, endeared 
him to the hearts of the students, this, the 
1929 Chats is respectfully dedicated.” 

Dr. Lemmel and Dr. McCullough, the pres- 
ent superintendent of Flat River Schools, at- 
tended college together. 

TRIBUTE PAID THE LATE W. H. LEMMEL 
Sr. Lours, Mo., 
January 31, 1953. 
EDITOR, THE LEAD BELT NEWS, 
Flat River, Mo. 

Dear Sm: I am sure the whole community 
of Flat River must have been profoundly 
shocked by news of the sudden death of Mr. 
Lemmel, as I was. No man still living in the 
Lead Belt is more deeply indebted to Wil- 
liam Lemmel than I, and I want to pay a 
tribute, though it is too late, to a great 
schoolman, a great spirit, and a distinguished 
citizen of our State. 

The qualities of leadership that gained 
national recognition long before his death 
were fully developed, and plain for all to see, 
when I first knew Mr. Lemmel in southeast 
Missouri 25 years ago. He had courage and 
imagination, and I had the honor to be as- 
sociated with him during times when these 
qualities were needed. There never are 
enough such men in public life, and when 
one is removed forever, those of us who knew 
him and respected him and loved him re- 
alize that the loss is tragic. 


I watched Mr. Lemmel serve under trying 
circumstances and deal with heavy emer- 
gency situations. He was an inspiring leader 
and superintendent of schools, and I shall 
cherish his splendid example as long as I live. 
He left many devoted friends in Flat River, 
and I have a warm spot in my heart for your 
town because it gave my friend opportunity 
and support and made a happy home for 
him and his family. 

I am several years older than William 
Lemmel lived to be, so his death is a melan- 
choly remainder of how our years fly, and 
of the tragic uncertainty that is man’s fate. 
He was hard at work at the very moment 
of death and those of us who are older envy 
him in that respect. Yet we know that the 
work of such a good and gifted man is never 
done and there is never a time when we 
could spare him. But what we can do is 
cherish and serve the same noble ideals of 
human dignity and freedom to which he de- 
voted a busy and fruitful life. He had the 
courage to stand up to his ideals and be 
counted for them, and his example ought 
to encourage the rest of us. But it must be 
admitted that this was a poor time to lose 
a wise and stout defender of our faith. 

Mr. Lemmel’s wife and son would be rich 
even if he had not left them a dime. For 
they have a priceless satisfaction that noth- 
ing can take away—the joy of sharing first 
place in a career that reflected honor and 
credit on the teaching profession and was 
a source of pride and joy to us all. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN T. STEWART, 
Church Editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


The Late Lt. Maurice W. Price, USMS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 


Senate Resolution 2 


Resolution extending sympathy to the loved 
ones of Lt. Maurice W. Price, USMS 


Whereas in the wisdom of the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, Lt. Maurice W. Price, 
USMS, has been called from his life on this 
earth; and 

Whereas Lieutenant Price was the beloved 
son of our esteemed colleague, Senator 
Arthur L. Price; and 

Whereas the death of Lieutenant Price was 
the result of injuries received by him during 
World War II, during which he rendered great 
service to all of the people of the United 
States, undergoing extreme hardships under 
dangerous conditions; and 

Whereas after the termination of the war, 
Lieutenant Price continued to render out- 
standing service to the people of his coun- 
try at the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
fourth Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
That the Senate of the Twenty-fourth Leg- 
islature of the State of Oklahoma express 
their profound sorrow and sympathy in the 
great loss sustained by the loved ones of Lt. 
Maurice W. Price, USMS; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the Journal, and a copy of 
same be sent to each member of the imme- 
diate family of Lieutenant Price. 

Adopted by the Senate the 21st day of Jan- 
uary 1953. 


JAMES E. BERRY, 
President of the Senate. 
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I Saw the Spirit of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Told in Motion Pictures by Mr. 
Samuel Goldwyn , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, almost a 
year ago, on April 2, 1952, on the occa- 
sion of the one hundred forty-seventh 
anniversary of his birth, I rose on the 
floor of this House to pay tribute to one 
of the important storytellers of all time, 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

I pointed out that although Hans 
Christian Andersen was one of the great- 
est dramatists and novelists of his native 
land, it was out of the tales which he 
wrote for children and grown-ups alike 
that his fame spread from his own coun- 
try to all countries of the globe to make 
him one of the most beloved writers of 
all time. I called attention to the fact 
that a great motion-picture producer, 
Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, had chosen Hans 
Christian Andersen and his tales as the 
subject matter for a motion picture 
which, I was sure, would bring the 
wonderful spirit of Andersen to countless 
millions of people. 

I have had the privilege of seeing a 
preview of Mr. Goldwyn’s picture Hans 
Christian Andersen before its opening 
here in Washington later this month. 
I think it most fitting to inform the 
Members of Congress that Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s Hans Christian Andersen is one of 
the great motion-picture achievements 
of all time. I have never before seen a 
picture so filled with joy and happiness 
for people of all ages. Mr. Goldwyn 
has succeeded in capturing perfectly for 
the screen the charm, the humor, the 
gaiety, the wisdom, the piognancy, and 
the warmth of Andersen’s tales in this 
timeless picture which I am certain will 
be shown on the screens of the world for 
as long as motion-picture theaters exist. 

Since seeing the picture, I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Goldwyn a copy of a 
document which sums up what Mr. 
Goldwyn was trying to accomplish in 
this picture and what he succeeded in 
doing so well. It is a memorandum 
which Mr. Goldwyn wrote while the pic- 
ture was in rehearsal in order to give 
the star, Danny Kaye, and the director, 
Mr. Charles Vidor, the sense and feeling 
of what he wanted them to capture on 
film. This little document not only is 
a fine summation of what the picture 
Hans Christian Andersen stands for but 
represents a philosophy of life as ex- 
emplified by Andersen’s tales that carries 
a heartwarming message for all of us. 
In these days, particularly, it is impor- 
tant to have that faith which can be 
summed up as Andersen does in this mo- 
tion picture, with the wonderful words, 
“Let your heart tell your eyes what to 
believe.” 

What Mr. Goldwyn wrote for the guid- 
ance of his people in making Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen included: 

Andersen represents a wonderful philoso- 
phy of life which has a great element of 
faith in it. 
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It is not so much the philosophy of the 
ugly duckling who turns into a swan, but 
beyond that, the fact that everyone has 
within himself the capacity for getting the 
most out of life if only he is himself and 
utilizes the powers within him. 

Those powers are one’s cwn imagination, 
one’s ability to see beauty and all the im- 
portant things in life in the little things 
around one’s self. If you use your imagina- 
tion, if you give your spirit free play, if you 
don't try to be someone else but are content 
to be true to yourself, you will find joy, you 
will find happiness, you. will find. beauty, 
and if fortune smiles upon you, you will find 
success of a kind that the world calls suc- 
cess. But even if you don’t find worldly 
success, you will take great joy and satisfac- 
tion just out of living. 

The philosophy of the Andersen character 
is the philosophy of faith. It is a basic 
faith in the goodness of people and in the 
basic goodness of the world. 

But the whole point is that the concept of 
this character contained in this script is 
that of a very great human being. There 
is no pretentiousness about it; there is no 
heavy-handedness about it. It is simple, 
to be sure—but its simplicity has a clarity 
and an unswerving directness that gives it 
the wisdom of all the ages. And gives the 
audiences new and wonderful faith in life. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it a wonderful 
thing that this motion picture, Hans 
Christian Andersen, succeeds so com- 
pletely in these troubled times in bring- 
ing into our hearts and our lives a joy- 
ous spirit which takes us completely 
away from our cares and worries and 
gives us an opportunity to spend a few 
hours in the sheer enjoyment of beauty, 
music, and charm such as I have never 
before witnessed on the screen. America 
can well be proud of Samuel Goldwyn 
for his magnificent contribution to the 
entertainment of the world. 

Mrs. Jensen joins me in compliment- 
ing Samuel Goldwyn, his associates, and 
the entire cast for producing this won- 
derful picture portraying the life of that 
great and good man, Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


Congress Isn’t Likely To Wait on 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch for February 6, 1953, by Doris 
Fleeson, entitled “Congress Isn’t Likely 
To Wait on Eisenhower”: 

CONGRESS IsN’T LIKELY To WAIT on EISEN- 
HOWER—Own SoLUTIONS To BE SOUGHT 
WHILE His COMMISSION PONDER PROBLEMS 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower has not had enough 
time in politics or the Presidency to enable 
him to shape and therefore hand on to Con- 
gress a succinct and sharply defined pro- 
gram. At times, in his state of the Union 
message, he seemed almost to be explaining 
to himself the problems he faces, especially 
in those areas where he concluded by an- 


nouncing that he would have studies made 
or would appoint a commission. 

To this extent he will contribute to the 
trend toward congressional domination of 
policy in the next 4 years. The standing 
committees of Senate and House with their 
prima donna chairmen will not stand hitched 
while Eisenhower commissions and commit- 
tees study the problems with which Capitol 
veterans have struggled for years. The com- 
mittees will seek their own solutions. 


SOME STRONG POINTS 


There were some important areas, how- 
ever, in which the new President took an 
entirely responsible attitude and made his 
leadership unmistakably clear. 

In foreign policy he moved decisively, as 
in the Formosa order. 

The new President also took certain 
definite stands in the economic field. He 
warned Congress not to reduce taxes until 
it had achieved budget balance—a direct 
challenge to Ways and Means Chairman 
DANIEL REED. He supported reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

In the touchy matter of loyalty investiga- 
tions he took executive responsibility and 
suggested, in effect, that Congress and the 
departments follow Attorney General 
Brownell. 

His other concrete suggestions were rela- 
tively minor but were in keeping with his 
campaign commitments, as his promise to do 
all he could to end segregation in the District 
of Columbia and in the Armed Forces. 

As the President plowed through his 7,000- 
word speech, the applause shifted noticeably 
from the Republican side to the Democratic. 
Republicans cheered the Formosa order, the 
pledge to cancel Yalta, the promise to re- 
organize the Defense Department. Demo- 
crats, almost alone, clapped for reciprocal 
trade, aid to education, and his pledge to 
carry on reorganization. 


COOL ABOUT CONTROLS 


Neither side seemed enthusiastic about 
his controls decision. The Congress is 
aware that in 1954 its Members, not the 
President, must face the voters on the issue 
of whether the end of controls worked well 
or ill. They have no clear-cut ideas of their 
own; they only know they will take the rap 
on the outcome. 

In their study of the message, Democrats 
were especially sensitive to the economic 
overtones. They know from experience that 
economic problems strike home and can be 
persuasively discussed only when the issue 
is clear cut between hard and good times, 
They are, however, convinced that President 
Eisenhower and the Republicans favor a hard 
money policy which could bear heavily upon 
the lower income brackets, They are watch- 
ing to see how this policy develops and they 
expect to begin shouting when any segment 
of the economy gets hurt. 

The first test, it now appears, will come in 
the field of farm prices. With this acutely 
farm-conscious Congress, the most important 
man in the Eisenhower Cabinet today is his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 


The President’s Formosa Strait Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower has announced release of our 
fleet from the duty of preventing Na- 
tionalist offensive actions staged from 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
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against the mainland of Red China. 
Such actions, whether raids or other 
types of offensive endeavor, staged from 
about 35 Nationalist-held islands closer 
to the China coast are not involved in 
the new directive since the original direc- 
tive did not affect actions staged from 
them. 

It is important to note that the Na- 
tionalists are and have been at all times 
free, as far as our fleet is concerned, to 
raid or invade the Chinese mainland 
from islands much closer to it than For- 
mosa, such as Kin Men Island, opposite 
Amoy, which has been firmly held by the 
Nationalists since the Communist at- 
tempt to take it in 1949 was repulsed. It 
was from Kin Men that the Nationalists 
raided Nanjeh Island off the Fukien 
coast last October taking 811 prisoners 
and considerable booty. They inflicted 
three defeats in 3 days on the Commu- 
nist garrison defending the island and 
the Communist reinforcements rushed 
from the mainland. 

IMPORTANCE OBSCURED 


The significance of the new directive 
does not stem from any resulting change 
in opportunities for offensive action 
against the mainland on the part of 
Chiang’s forces. This has not been made 
very clear. There is reason to feel that 
the announcement of the new directive 
should have been accompanied by a more 
satisfactory explanation, In fact the 
way it was handled leads one to feel 
that perhaps an attempt to make po- 
litical capital out of the announcement 
was substituted for a sound carefully 
prepared explanation of the valid rea- 
sons for it—reasons which most cer- 
tainly exist and are compelling. 

` POLICY CHANGE FORESHADOWED 


It is not any immediate change in the 
military situation between the National- 
ist Armies and the Communist Armies 
that makes the new directive important. 
What makes it important is mainly what 
it may foreshadow in the way of future 
American policy including our attitude 
toward the Chinese Civil War and the 
Cominform rulers of China, 

VOLUNTEERS MYTH 


Any attempt to set forth the signifi- 
cance of the new directive requires at 
least a brief review of the over-all situa- 
tion in the Orient. - In Korea the United 
Nations forces are fighting the North 
Korean puppets and the so-called Chi- 
nese volunteers. Of course the vol- 
unteers are actually units of the mili- 
tary forces of Red China. They know it 
and we know it. If they are really vol- 
unteers, and in Korea as such, what 
possible reason can the Red rulers of 
China advance for insisting upon the 
forcible return of Chinese war prisoners 
who have decided to resist repatriation? 

In spite of the plain facts both sides 
act as if the war in Korea is not in reality 
between official Red Chinese Armies and 
the U. N. forces. For the purpose of this 
discussion the larger frame of reference: 
The Cominform against the free world 
is not considered. This subterfuge per- 
mits the British to keep a token force of 
one Commonwealth Division in Korea 
fighting the volunteers while endeav- 
oring to carry on peacetime diplomatic 
relations and considerable trade with 
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Red China. It has a bearing on their 
ability to cling to their precarious posi- 
tion in Hong Kong, which is held at the 
sufferance of Red China. It permits the 
Indians and other members of the United 
Nations to vote for admission to the U. N. 
of Red China while its armies are in the 
field fighting the U. N. forces. It permits 
us to maintain official neutrality in the 
Chinese Civil War while arming the Na- 
tionalists; fighting the Red Chinese 
Armies in Korea; and refraining from 
using our naval power to intercept ship- 
ments bound for Red Chinese ports. It 
permits Russia to assist Red China with- 
out being bound by the Chinese-Russian 
Mutual Defense Treaty to openly enter 
the war. It permits these and other 
technical evasions of rights and obliga- 
tions, all adding up to a complex criss- 
cross set of international relationships 
founded on a fiction—a fiction that the 
Chinese Red Armies in Korea are really 
volunteers opposing a United Nations 
police action. 
THE NEW ORDER 


In discussing the implications of the 
new Executive order it is important to 
understand clearly what it does not do 
as well as what it does. If Iam correctly 
informed the new order directs our fleet 
to continue to protect Formosa and the 
Pescadores Islands against invasion by 
the Red Chinese. It revokes only that 
part of the order which heretofore made 
it the duty of our fleet to protect the 
Chinese mainland from attacks emanat- 
ing from Formosa or the Pescadores 
Islands. It will not change-the status 
quo relative to attacks emanating from 
any of the other numerous Nationalist 
held islands stretching for almost 500 
miles along the southeast China coast. 
One might almost say that our fleet, in- 
stead of being neutral is to be neutral 
on the side of the Nationalists—a tech- 
nical description perfectly consistent 
with the other technical relationships 
now existing in the area. 

DIRECT MILITARY EFFECT 


The release of Chiang’s forces for ac- 
tion from Formosa or the Pescadores 
Islands against the mainland will not 
likely prove of direct military importance 
in the foreseeable future. If the capa- 
bilities of the Nationalists had ever in 
the past been hampered by the neutrali- 
zation order it is safe to assume it would 
have been changed. The change at this 
time is not for the purpose of releasing 
ready Nationalist forces for an invasion 
of the mainland. There is, however, a 
military effect of the order which may, to 
some extent, hamper the war-making 
power of Red China sometime in the 
future. 

BLOCKADE THREAT 

In performing its duties in the China 
seas, including air patrols, our fleet ob- 
tains considerable information relative 
to cargoes headed for Red China wheth- 
er carried direct from distant ports in 
ocean traversing ships or transshipped 
in junks loaded at Hong Kong. Now 
that our neutrality is to be somewhat 
qualified in favor of the Nationalists our 
fleet will presumably be free to pass such 
intelligence to them. While it is true 
that the Nationalist Navy is not for- 
midable, it nevertheless includes de- 


stroyer escorts, minesweepers, gunboats, 
armored motorized junks, and landing 
craft. It could include other good block- 
ade ships if we decided, for instance, to 
give or loan some of our overage war- 
ships to Chiang. In this way the naval 
blockadé advocated by some could be to a 
controllable extent applied against Red 
China without discarding the volunteers 
fiction. This fact is, no doubt, painfully 
evident to Red China and constitutes one 
of the important subtle implications of 
the new directive calculated to increase 
the pressure for an end to the Korean 
war. It also is a cause of British con- 
cern because when British possession of 
Hong Kong ceases to benefit Red China, 
the British may be forced out. Just how 
much needed cargo the Chinese Commu- 
nists receive through Hong Kong is hard 
to guess but the incident involving the 
Nidar last month probably provides an 
indication of what is happening. The 
crew of this ship mutinied and sailed her 
to Quemoy Island, thence to Formosa. 
She had sailed from Hong Kong with one 
thousand tons of iron. The Nationalists 
charged that she had repeatedly shipped 
strategic material to Chinese Commu- 
nists under the pretext of sailing between 
Hong Kong and Japan. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Paramount to all other considerations 
is the importance of the new directive in 
the field of psychological warfare. Un- 
fortunately some of its value in this re- 
spect has already had to be sacrificed to 
allay the fears of certain friendly powers 
relative to our intentions. Still, the 
question the Chinese Communists must 
ponder is: Has the United States finally 
decided to discard all hope of defection 
of Red China from the Cominform—Ti- 
toism—and taken the first step in a 
tougher policy based upon a firm convic- 
tion that no modus vivendi with Red 
China is possible? Such a decision on 
our part would call for a different course 
of action than we have pursued in the 
past. Among other things it might re- 
sult in our refusal to indulge much 
longer in the volunteers fiction which 
underlies so many complex international 
relationships. It could force Mao Tse- 
tung to become a completely dependent 
captive of Stalin, stripped of all bargain- 
ing power. It could augur greater as- 
sistance to Chiang Kai-shek and direct 
open help to Chinese guerrillas. It 
could, in fact, mean many things not 
pleasant for the Red Chinese leaders to 
contemplate. Without attempting to 
enumerate all of the consequences of 
such a change in our policy, surely it is 
evident that the new directive could 
mean much more than a casual read- 
ing would disclose. It is to be hoped 
that the Red rulers of China will take 
the hint and end the Korean war while 
they can still do so without bringing 
down upon themselves the unrestrained 
wrath of those nations of the free world 
which they cannot bully or bluff. 


ACTION APPROVED 


I am, of course, in favor of the action 
taken by President Eisenhower. I 
urged President Truman to take the same 
action when I saw him last December 
after my return from the Far East. He 
preferred to leave President Eisenhower 
free to make his own decision. While 
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the Chinese Reds are fighting us in Ko- 
rea there is no reason to even hypothet- 
ically guarantee them security against 
any attacks the Nationalists may prove 
able to make against the mainland from 
Formosa or the Pescadores Islands, 


Middle East Policies Must Be Changed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a timely article by Miss Dor- 
othy Thompson on the subject of our 
Middle East foreign policy which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on February 5. 

It will not be denied, Mr. Speaker, 
that this area of the world is a very 
important one to the United States and 
we should be making friends there and 
not enemies, The New Deal foreign pol- 
icy was a perilous one and placed us in 
the untenable position which we occupy 
today. I commend this article to every 
Member of this body: 


Our SHAKY MIDDLE East PoLicy—MEN WHO 
SHOULD KNow Say THAT SYMPATHY ONCE 
HELD FOR AMERICA Is BEING TRANSFERRED TO 
Russia 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The first 2-day conference of the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Middle East, held last 
week in New York, received little attention 
in the press. Yet it was the first conference 
to gather together persons from the middle- 
eastern diplomatic corps and Americans 
from various parts of the country represent- 
ing 32 religious, cultural, relief, and educa- 
tional agencies and institutions that have 
been active for many years in this critical 
area and know it from intimate experience. 

Included among the speakers were the 
Americans, Dr. Stephen B. Penrose, president 
of the American University of Beirut, the 
oldest, largest American educational insti- 
tution in the Arab world; and Edwin Locke, ' 
who recently resigned as roving United 
States Ambassador to the area, in protest 
against United States policies. 

Dr. Penrose, no intelligence officer, is nev- 
ertheless at a center of intelligence, The 
American University of Beirut, in existence 
for nearly 90 years, has alumni in every Arab 
State and farther afield; it has students 
from 53 countries in its present enrollment. 
Its graduates, who maintain active alumni 
connections, hold leading positions in pro- 
fessional, economic, and political life. Cer- 
tainly 50 percent and probably nearer 70 per- 
cent of middle-eastern heads of embassies 
and U. N. delegations in America are gradu- 
ates of this university, among them Charles 
Malik, who also addressed the conference and 
who, representing Lebanon in the U. N., has 
made as distinguished a reputation as any 
man in it. 

The American University of Beirut is also 
in continual contact with other American 
educational institutions in the area with 
the native universities, many of whose fac- 
ulties include its graduates; with business 
firms who train their American and native 
personnel in its colleges; and with such 
voluntary agencies as the Near East College 
Association, Foundation and Society, the 
Church World Service, the World Lutheran 
Federation, Friends’ Service Committee, and 
Catholic War Relief and Pontifical Mission 
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to the Arab Refugees, whose near-eastern 
director, Monsignor McMahon, also ad- 
dressed the conference, 

If Mr, Locke, lately roving Ambassador, 
were in basic disagreement with other 
American Foreign Service officials in the Mid- 
dle East, his views would not be significant. 
But, as I know from personal contacts, they 
are largely shared by the most experienced 
of our men in the field. 

Also present, some of them among the 
speakers, were the Ambassadors or deputies 
of the Ambassadors of every middle eastern 
country, members of U. N. delegations, and a 
representative of the Tunisian nationalist 
movement. 

The consensus expressed was astonishing. 
It was that American policy makers are stead- 
ily losing the good will abundant not long 
ago; that the erroneous attribution of 
national-liberation and social-revolutionary 
movements to Communist inspiration is 
handing the Communists, by default, the 
sympathy that America should have given 
and received in return; that the marked fa- 
voritism showed by America to Israel is dis- 
astrous to American influence and even to 
the improvement of Israel-Arab relations; 
that the waste and inefficiency of the 70- 
percent-American-financed UNWRA which 
cares for Arab refugees to the tune of $1 
expended on personnel for every $3 spent for 
actual relief are exasperating, not alleviating, 
the refugee situation; that although the 
Naguib government of Egypt is vigorously 
anti-Communist, it has the support of the 
whole Arab world for the removal of foreign 
troops from Suez—and Mr. Churchill wants 
President Eisenhower to replace British with 
Americans; that unless Jerusalem is inter- 
nationalized in conformity with U. N. 
pledges, the situation will explode; that mu- 
tual-aid and point 4 programs are badly con- 
ceived and extravagantly overstaffed; and 
that the Arab Middle East greatly fears being 
drawn into an American-Soviet war to pull 
either Russian or American chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

We hope our new Government will thor- 
oughly review our middle-eastern policy, 
exclusively from the viewpoint of American 
interest, world stability, and political reali- 
ties. It seems unlikely that Americans who 
really know the area and have no political 
axes to grind should be unanimously wrong. 


Per Capita Payment for Menominee 
Indian Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Menominee In- 
dian Tribe on January 10, 1953. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Be it hereby resolved this 10th day of 
January 1953, at a regular session of the 
Menominee Indian Tribe in general council 
assembled, that the Congress of the United 
States enact appropriate legislation to make 
available from Menominee tribal funds, now 
on deposit in the United States Treasury, a 
sufficient sum of money which will serve to 
pay each enrolled member of the Menominee 
Tribe carried on the official rolls as of De- 
cember 31, 1952, the sum of $1,500: Provided, 
however, That the respective sums made pay- 


able to minor enrolled Menominees (meaning 
those under the age of 18) on the tribal rolls 
as of said date, shall be paid or administered 
or trusteed according to rules and regulations 
to be formulated, approved, and adopted by 
the Menominee General Council and by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and further 

Resolved, That this resolution sliall super- 
sede the resolution adopted by the General 
Council of the Menominee Tribe dated the 
9th day of February 1952. 


I have introduced in the House today, a 
bill providing for a per capita distribu- 
tion of $1,500 to each individual member 
of the Menominee Indian Tribe on the 
rolls as of December 31, 1952. 

The money used to make payment to 
each member of the Menominee Indian 
Tribe will come from the fund of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 which has been 
deposited to the credit of the tribe in 
settlement of their claims against the 
Federal Government. It is my opinion 
that the tribe is justified in making re- 
quest for a per capita distribution of their 
funds in view of the fact that their enter- 
prises now in operation, have been suc- 
cessful during the past year and a distri- 
bution of $1,500 to each of the approxi- 
mately 3,120 members of the Menominee 
Indian Tribe would in no way injure the 
economy of the Menominee Reservation. 

_It is my understanding that the Me- 
nominee Indian Tribe will not request a 
further distribution of their tribal ac- 
count in Washington at this time but 
will retain one-half of the remaining 
funds for rehabilitation and educational 
work on the reservation and one-half ina 
reserve account for the Menominee In- 
dian mill operations. 


Truman Tells of Trials as President at 
Home-Town Dinner in His Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing article from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of February 7, 1953, by Edward F. 
Woods of the Post-Dispatch staff, .en- 
titled “Truman Tells of Trials as Presi- 
dent at Home-Town Dinner in His 
Honor”: 

TRUMAN TELLS OF TRIALS AS PRESIDENT AT 
HomE-Town DINNER IN His Honor—600 
Hear Him RECALL ALL Sorts or “TROUBLES 
or 1946” IN Dic aT REPUBLICANS 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., February 6.—Harry S. 
Truman went to supper here last night with 
600 of his Jackson County friends and neigh- 
bors and gave an account of his move from 
Missouri to Washington and back. 

He did so as they put the big pot into the 
little pot and broke both of them, Missouri- 
talk for a real big night. 

The former President mentioned his suc- 
cessor, President Eisenhower, only once. It 
was during his discussion of the period of 
his tenure in the White House in which the 
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German and Japanese surrenders of World 
War II were accomplished, 

“On May 7, 1945,” the former President 
said, “the Germans folded up. The articles 
of surrender were signed on May 8, my birth- 
day. General Eisenhower sent me the pen 
that was used, and I still have it.” 


OUR TROUBLES BEGAN 


A little later, on September 2, the Japanese 
capitulated, Truman went on, and then “‘our 
troubles began, sure enough. 

“They think they have beef troubles now, 
they should have been: President in 1946,” 
Truman said, with something of a brisk pick- 
up in his delivery, “when we had real meat 
troubles and other troubles and everything 
else you can think of.” 

He was unmistakably referring to the 
trouble the Republicans have been having 
with the disposition of price controls on 
meat and protection of the cattle growers’ 
and processors’ incomes. 

He also was calling attention to the scar- 
city of meat and of other civilian require- 
ments and to the industrial strife, price con- 
trols, wage controls and the thousand and one 
other problems which beset his administra- 
tion in postwar 1946 and kept it in turmoil 
when the so-called Republican “class of 1946” 
took control of the Congress. 


THE DEWEY DEFEAT 


Cattle raisers were charged in that period 
with withholding stock from the market to 
force removal of price controls. 

At another point in his oral meanderings, 
the former President took note of one of his 
favorite subjects, his stunning defeat of 
Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York, in 
the 1948 presidential campaign. 

Recalling that historic whistle-stop under- 
taking, he said with a grin: “I haven’t a 
doubt in the world that somebody might 
have been able to do the job (as President) 
better but they didn’t get the opportunity.” 
His listeners, Republicans and Democrats, 
joined in hearty applause of this minor sally, 
a reference to a now humorous situation in 
which Harry Truman was one of the very 
few people in the United States who thought 
he had a chance to win that election. 

The former President spoke easily and with 
all the assurance of a man who thinks he 
did a good job whether anyone else thinks 
so or not. At one point in his talk he said 
that no President of the United States had 
been so vilified as he with the possible ex- 
ception of George Washington or Abraham 
Lincoln, and he added: 

. “I have come through it without any scars 
whatever.” 
SOME MISTY EYES 


There were misty eyes apparent among the 
diners when, at the close of the talk, he said 
that when he and Mrs, Truman got off the 
train at Independence, January 21, and 
looked out over the thousands of persons 
who had come down to the station to wel- 
come them home they decided, “this is worth 
all the trouble we have been through.” 

Then, turning to his wife, he recalled that 
on one of his morning walks last week he 
was passing the Presbyterian Church and it 
came to him that this was the first place he 
had ever attended Sunday school. He fig- 
ured he was about 6 years old at that time. 

“I met a little golden-haired girl there,” 
the former President went on, “and to me 
she is still a little golden-haired girl. She’s 
the mother of my daughter, Margaret.” 

Margaret, who came from New York for 
the dinner, and the mother, obviously caught 
off base by this unexpected tribute raised 
their hands to their temples in gestures 
which could only be interpreted as, “Now, 
Pop, you're just flattering us.” 


TELLS OF TRIP HOME 


The former President recounted the prog- 
ress of his homecoming train ride when he 
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was greeted by thousands of persons in 
-trackside gatherings wherever the train 
stopped and said that people appeared to be 
as happy to see us “as if we had been on a 
whistle-stop campaign.” 

In another reference to the reception he 
and Mrs. Truman received at Independence 
he said that “Nobody in the history of the 
county—no ex-President ever had a recep- 
tion like that one we had when we came 
back.” 

And, he added, speaking for his wife and 
daughter, “Thank you, folks. All of us say 
that, for the wonderful welcome you have 
given us.” 

In the spaces between the high spots of 
his talk the former President recalled that 
he first was elected to public office in Jack- 
son County in 1922, as a judge of the county 
court, which here is an administrative post, 
again to the same court in 1926, to the 
United States Senate in 1934 and to the Sen- 
ate again in 1940 in which he termed “the 
most vicious campaign against me,” 


LED TO VICE PRESIDENCY 


Going back to the Senate, he went on, 
probably proved his undoing. He said he still 
did not know whether he had done the 
country any good but that it was in this 
term that he headed three Senate commit- 
tees, one of which, the committee investigat- 
ing wartime expenditures, eventually led to 
his becoming Vice President of the United 
States. Thereafter, Truman continued, he 
succeeded “that great and magnificent per- 
son, Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of the great- 
est President this country ever had.” 

Musing again on his childhood in Inde- 
pendence, the former President recalled that 
he was in a public school in Independence 
in 1892 and that he wore a white cap, of the 
baseball type. On the visor, he continued, 
were the names of Grover Cleveland and 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Stevenson, he went on, was the grand- 
father of the man he backed for President 
this year and he inquired: “Isn't that a coin- 
cidence?” Whether it was the mention of 
the Stevenson name or the fact that Truman 
had backed both Stevensons was not clear, 
but Truman was warmly applauded at the 
conclusion of the anecdote. 


TRIBUTE PAID TO SCHOOL TEACHERS 


He paid tribute to his school teachers who 
had helped him get through school here and 
then pointed out that one of the schools 

*which he had attended had burned down 
and with it all of the records. 

The diners roared with laughter when he 
followed up with “Nobody knows for sure 
whether I have any education at all.” 

Last night’s gathering, planned months 
ago when Truman announced that he would 
not be a candidate for reelection, was held 
in the auditorium of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints. 
Sixty women, members of the Laurel Club, 
an intrachurch organization, spent 2 days 
preparing the meal and 60 others served. 

It cost $3.50 and if there had been more 
people to do the work and more room to do 
it in, the occasion would have attracted 5,000 
or more. Requests for tickets were turned 
down all over the country. It was primarily 
for Independence people. 

There was an invocation by the Reverend 
Harold M. Hurst, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, which the former President attends, 
and benediction by the Reverend David C. 
Patrick, pastor of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
which is Mrs. Truman’s denominational 
preference, 

The menu was tomato juice cocktail, a 
chopped salad, roast turkey, sage dressing, 
cranberry sauce, mashed potatoes, giblet 
gravy, asparagus tips, rolls, butter, jelly, and 
cherry pie. 

With all that and Harry Truman, too, it 
was a good buy. 


Liquor Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter from the State Liquor Authority 
of New York: 


STATE or New YORK, 
STATE Liquor AUTHORITY, 
New York City, January 14, 1953. 
Hon, EMANUEL , 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: The New York State 
Liquor Authority on January 11, 1950, 
adopted a resolution relating to the then 
existing high Federal excise tax on alcoholic 
beverages, a copy of which we forwarded 
with an explanatory letter of transmittal 
to each member of the New York State dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States. 
Since they contain a statement of principles 
as valid and pertinent today as they were in 
1950, we forward herewith a copy of the 
resolution and letter of transmittal men- 
tioned. 

Subsequently, on the recommendation of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Congress, in its wisdom, voted 
to increase the tax on distilled spirits from 
$9 to $10.50 per proof gallon. The results 
which have sincè transpired and those which 
may reasonably be anticipated are of cur- 
rent interest and compelling import. 

The records of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Taxation and Finance show that 
during the calendar year 1952 excise taxes on 
distilled spirits collected by it amounted to 
$32,389,299.07. This was $4,350,054.11 less 
than had been collected from the same 
source during 1951, and represents a de- 
crease of 12 percent. It is our informa- 
tion that most, if not all, other States have 
also experienced reduced revenues from the 
distilled-spirits business, some of them in 
substantial amount. This reduction in State 
revenues is a consequence of the increased 
Federal tax that might logically have been 
anticipated, although it is interesting to 
observe that the total excise taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during its first year of operation 
under the $10.50 rate failed by approxi- 
mately $168,000,000 to reach the figure an- 
ticipated by the Congress, 

The drop in State revenue, as such, does 
not officially concern the authority since 
we have no responsibility for the collection 
of any tax. However, as the agency of State 
government responsible to the people of 
this State for the administration of the 
ABC law, we are both officially concerned 
with, and deeply interested in, the social 
implications of this initial result and an 
accurate appraisal of the present situation. 

In view of the importance of this prob- 
lem to the American people and the obliga- 
tions which devolve upon us as public serv- 
ants, we have decided that this statement 
of our position is timely and may be helpful 
in your deliberations. 

In our report to the Governor and Legis- 
lature of this State for the year 1951, we 
included a commentary on the manufacture 
and sale of illicit, non-tax-paid alcohol and 
distilied spirits. A verbatim copy of that 
commentary is attached hereto. 

The incidence of illicit manufacture of 
distilled spirits in this State, and their dis- 
tribution here regardless of place of manu- 
facture, unfortunately cannot be conclu- 
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sively determined from the facts at hand. 
In some respects the most reliable indicia 
of their incidence and extent are to be found 
in the enforcement records of the ATTD 
(Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the 
U. S. Treasury Department). Yet these rec- 
ords are far from complete and tell only part 
of the story. In the interest of accuracy 
they must be interpreted in the light of the 
following circumstances: 

1. ATTD manpower has been reduced sub- 
stantially since wartime years when illicit 
distillers were greatly handicapped by the 
very real difficulties then existing in the 
matter of obtaining copper and sugar, both 
essential commodities for many illicit dis- 
tilling enterprises, due to war-time govern- 
mental controls. 

2. During recent years the ATTD has been 
assigned additional onerous and time-con- 
suming functions, some of them in no way 
related to illicit distilling, while its per- 
sonnel has been decreasing. ~ 

3. The problem of suppressing this out- 
law business has grown more involved and 
difficult in recent years with its industrial- 
ization and the organization of the charac- 
ters who direct its operations. 

In summary, all of us have been looking 
to the ATTD to do a job which was formerly 
of sizable proportions, As the problem has 
become more serious and difficult paradox- 
ically its personnel has been decreased and 
its manpower has been reduced. It would 
appear that the ATTD may well need in- 
ternal expansion and that it definitely does 
need external support and assistance. 

We are undertaking to do something about 
the external support. Itso happens that the 
ABC law of this State provides no adequate 
sanction for violations such as illicit dis- 
tilling and the distribution and sale of non- 
tax-paid spirits, as a result of which this 
phase of enforcement has been left almost 
entirely to the Federal Government. In 
view of the twenty-first amendment, any 
indifference to the continuance of this con- 
dition, in our opinion, would be short- 
sighted and unwise. We believe that it 
should be corrected promptly and we are 
moving to recommend to the Legislature 
an amendment of the ABC law to put teeth 
into it and thus to provide the tools needed 
by local law enforcement agencies to attack 
this illicit traffic. 

Regardless of what action may be taken 
by the legislature, there is reason to believe 
that the problem deserves the serious con- 
sideration of the Congress now. Involved is 
& social problem of explosive potential, the 
present handling of which may seriously af- 
fect the national welfare for many years to 
come. Should those of us in government 
to whom the public rightfully looks to pro- 
tect its interests temporize with this prob- 
lem while the underworld moves in to cap- 
ture and control a substantial part of the . 
distilled spirits business we will be unworthy 
of our trust. Once that condition is an ac- 
complished fact official misjudgment will 
have been established. No reduction in tax 
will then suffice to repair the resultant dam- 
age to liquor control or to heal the injury 
thus inflicted upon the prestige and dignity 
of public service. The eradication of that 
condition will be a major operation requir- 
ing years, if not decades, of intensive, and 
at times tragically disappointing, effort. 

The history of national prohibition and 
the vicious criminals and organized crime 
that it spawned proves this thesis. We are 
still paying heavily for the misjudgment of 
other public servants whose unfounded 
hopes for national prohibition contribute, 
however, unwittingly, to the tragic conse- 
quences of that national disaster. Call the 
roll of the leaders of organized crime and 
the rackets which even today are a curse 
upon our civilization; scan the lists of 
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boards of directors of criminal syndicates re- 
corded by the United States Senate Commit- 
tee To Investigate Organized Crime in In- 
terstate Commerce; check upon their ap- 
prenticeship in crime; and consult such 
eminent authorities on this subject as Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and Mr. Virgil W. Pe- 
terson, Operating Director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, in order that the accuracy 
of our thesis may thus be tested. 

All of us in public service must be eternal- 
ly vigilant lest by misunderstanding, indif- 
ference, or inertia we contribute to the crea- 
tion of a new army of criminals and new 
syndicates in organized crime that will cor- 
rupt, as did national prohibition, members 
of every branch and level of government. 
Certainly our devotion to duty and our basic 
intelligence should deter those of our gen- 
eration from ever again venturing upon any 
similar course of action. Under existing con- 
ditions we are skating on thin ice. As we 
glide ever further from shore we compound 
the danger. Should we be heedless of the 
cracks in the ice we risk submersion and 
trifle with calamity. Therefore, should we 
be disposed to gamble let us understand 
clearly that the stakes are high. 

Very truly yours, 
STATE LIQUOR AUTHORITY, 
JOHN F. O'CONNELL, 
Chairman. 


STATE or New YORK, 
STATE LIQUOR AUTHORITY, 
New York City, January 11, 1950. 

The New York State Liquor Authority to- 
day adopted a resolution (copy attached) 
which summarizes our position on an issue 
that we consider timely and important. Al- 
though this resolution is self-explanatory, it 
seems worth while to mention here certain 
facts and principles that are germane and 
probative. 

We approach this subject from the stand- 
point of public servants entrusted by the 
government of this State with the difficult 
task of administering the restrictions, regu- 
lations, and provisions of the ABC law which 
by the terms of that statute were enacted in 
the name of the protection, health, welfare, 
and safety of the people of the State. 

We refrain advisedly from recommenda- 
tions of specific legislation by the Congress 
because we have no peculiar qualifications 
by virtue of our office or official experience to 
determine what taxes should be imposed or 
the amount thereof. 

We understand clearly that the American 
citizen who consumes alcoholic beverages 
and who ultimately pays whatever taxes are 
collected on these commodities, has merit 
in his position when he insists on fair, 
equitable, and just treatment. We feel that 
he has been paying the heavy excise taxes 
on these commodities originally as a con- 
tribution to the winning of the war, and, 
subsequent to that accomplishment, with a 


feeling of resignation engendered by his ob- ' 


servations that, while such discriminatory 
taxes as those on baby oil and ladies’ purses 
are being collected, he should not object too 
strenuously to his lot. But we have no com- 
mission, privilege, or intention to represent 
the taxpayer or to plead his cause, however 
just, since such action is not within the 
scope of our official duties. 

Nor do we undertake to advocate the cause 
of the industry whose members pay to the 
Government and then pass along to the 
consumer the taxes imposed by law on their 
businesses. We agree, of course, with their 
belief that any tax which destroys a lawful 
business or fosters its illegitimate competi- 
tor is unwarranted, unjust, and unrealistic. 
Again, we have no commission, right, or in- 
tention to present the case of the alcoholic 
beverage industry or to state its position, 
however meritorious, since to do so would 
take us beyond the prerogatives of our office. 


Yet, sensible to our official obligations, we 
are deeply concerned with the social evils 
that are privy to the illicit manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. We find cause 
for concern in the figures of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit ofe the United States De- 
partment refiecting the seizure by that agen- 
cy alone during the fiscal year 1949 of 8,008 
stills and 3,661,432 gallons of mash. Com- 
pared with figures reported by the ATU for 
the fiscal year 1948 in those two categories 
(6,757 stills and 1,710,833 gallons of mash) 
it will be seen that increases of 18.5 percent 
in still seizures and 114 percent in mash 
seizures have occurred. These figures give 
expression to the fact that the consumer 
demands alcoholic beverages and that, al- 
though he is willing to buy them at high 
prices when he can afford to do so, he will 
buy the illicitly produced, non-tax-paid prod- 
uct when he is confronted with the alterna- 
tives of abstinence or excessive price. Of 
interest on this point is a comment by Mr. 
Virgil W. Peterson, the distinguished oper- 
ating director of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion and an expert on law observance and 
law enforcement. Writing in the July-Aug- 
ust 1949 issue of Northwestern University’s 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Mr. Peterson asserted: 

“In America the tendency is present in 
large segments of the population to consider 
it a constitutional right to disregard any law 
or legal restrictions which may not meet with 
an individual's approval. Consequently, a 
tightening of the closing hours in some cities 
has resulted in open and notorious violation 
of the closing hours with attending political 
and police corruption. High taxes have fre- 
quently resulted in bootle; Ses 

Prohibition by price excesses is potentially 
as destructive a force as prohibition by de- 
cree. Both cause irreparable injury to legiti- 
mate business and good government. The 
havoc wrought by national prohibition can 
be correctly appraised only with the passage 
of years and through the verdict of history. 
To those who have devoted themselves over 
the years to the cause of good goyernment, 
to combating the kidnapping wave of the 
early thirties, and to smashing the industrial, 
vice, and other rackets in later years, it is 
clear beyond doubt that prohibition spawned 
the greatest conglomeration of vicious crim- 
inals and aggravated crime that our country 
ever experienced. All of us, regardless of 
experience, know that prohibition not only 
failed to accomplish its stated objective but 
in addition so tarnished the lustre of govern- 
ment itself and so corroded its framework 
that the after effects will long remain to be 
seen. Public servants, students of govern- 
ment, and law makers in particular should 
never lose sight of these facts, nor should 
they underestimate the lessons they teach. 
Public opinion must be kept on the side of 
law observance and behind law enforcement. 

During the 16 years of its existence the 
New York State Liquor Authority has sought 
to attain the objectives of our ABC law by 
insisting on strict compliance with rigid 
standards in the hope that this policy and 
procedure would induce honest, honorable, 
and respected business people to participate 
in the business of supplying legitimately 
produced, potable, tax-paid alcoholic bever- 
ages for the moderate and temperate use of 
the consuming public. We feel that this ef- 
fort has been rewarded and that a high per- 
centage of the large number of carefully 
screened persons who have been licensed to 
engage in this business in this State have ex- 
ercised the privileges conferred thereby 
in a responsible and meritorious manner. 
We believe that any effort to brand these 
licensees otherwise than as legitimate busi- 
ness people serving a public need and de- 
mand would appear to be highly inconsistent 
with the objectives of liquor control and 
would be prejudicial to the efforts of the 
States to attain these objectives through 
insuring high standards of compliance with 
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the letter and spirit of the law by licensees 
who are themselves law-abiding, self-respect- 
ing, and capable business people. 

We trust that you will find this statement 
of our position constructive and that it will 
be of value to you and your colleagues in 
resolving the direct and related issues that 
are involved. Should you feel that we can 
be otherwise helpful, please feel free to com- 
mand us. 

Very truly yours, 
STATE LIQUOR AUTHORITY, 
JOHN F. O'CONNELL, 
Chairman. 


Whereas under the powers refunded to 
them by the twenty-first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 46 of the 
individual States have enacted laws to con- 
trol the aicoholic beverage business; and 

Whereas although variously expressed, the 
purpose of these laws is to protect the health, 
welfare, safety, and morals of the people of 
those States by fostering and promoting tem- 
perance and moderation and respect for and 
obedience to law; and 

Whereas this objective depends for accom- 
plishment upon a sound law effectively ad- 
ministered; and 

Whereas to be sound in concept and sus- 
ceptible of effective administration, particu- 
larly as to acts that are not intrinsically 
wrong, penal statutes, including those relat- 
ing to liquor control, must be in substantial 
conformity with public thinking; and 

Whereas taxes on alcoholic beverages which 
are so excessive as to cause public resentment 
create a condition tolerant of the bootlegger 
and the bootlegging business and thereby 
comprise temperance and moderation and 
undermine respect for and obedience to law: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Liquor 
Authority respectfully urge all members of 
the delegation of this State in the Congress 
of the United States to consider these facts 
carefully and to weigh them judiciously in 
their deliberations on proposals to reduce the 
high excise taxes which were imposed as 
wartime measures. 

(Resolution adopted by the New York State 
Liquor Authority in New York City, January 
11, 1950.) 


[From the 1951 annual report of the New 
York State Liquor Authority] 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF ILLICIT, Non-Tax- 
PAID ALCOHOL AND DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Since 1948 the authority has watched with 
mounting concern the steady rise in boot- 
legging throughout the Nation. Tradition- 
ally, the mountain regions of several South- 
ern States have been the scene of a major 
portion of illicit distilling operations but in 
recent years the locale has been shifting 
nearer to large urban centers of population. 
The character of the bootlegging business 
has also undergone a transformation, chang- 
ing from the small pot still of the moun- 
taineer to the large upright still of the big 
city manufacturer. In short, the illicit dis- 
tilling business has been industrialized. 

On the other hand, the volume of con- 
sumption of tax-paid beverage alcohol, which 
for generations has closely paralleled the 
peaks and valleys of national income, has 
paradoxically been declining of late accord- 
ingly as the national income has increased. 
In other words, the Nation is drinking less 
tax-paid beverage alcohol than would seem 
normal under existing conditions, but there 
is reason to believe that its consumption of 
the nontax paid product is increasing. This 
is a dangerous portent. It reflects a will- 
ingness on the part of the public to condone 
violations of law and promote the 
of an outlaw industry. That attitude could 
lead not only to extensive tax evasion, it- 
self an important consideration during these 
critical times, but what is much more dan- 
gerous, a breakdown of law enforcement such 
as happened during prohibition. 
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The authority, convinced that exorbitant 
Federal taxes on beverage alcohol might lead 
to this deplorable condition, made its posi- 
tion clear fully 2 . In a memorial 
te members of the New York delegation in 
Congress, it warned on January 12, 1950, that 
any tax which destroys a lawful industry 
while fostering its illegitimate competitor is 
unwarranted, unjust, and unrealistic. This 
warning was repeated in the authority’s 1950 
report to the legislature, wherein it pointed 
out that excessive taxes could price tax-paid 
liquor out of the market for many people in 
the lower income brackets and predicted that 
“those who drink alcoholic beverages will be 
faced with the alternatives of drinking less, 
spending more for what they drink, or pa- 
tronizing the bootlegger.” 5 

Although the number of still seizures in 
this State since repeal has been compara- 
tively low, seizures made in the first 10 
months of 1951 amounted to 35, an increase 
of 20 percent over the comparable period 
of 1950. However, the estimated daily pro- 
duction capacity of stills seized shows a dis- 
turbing increase of 36 percent. In this re- 
spect stills seized in New York this past year 
had a 25 percent larger production capacity 
than the national average and those confis- 
cated in metropolitan New York have been 
of gigantic size. 

In January, Federal agents made two of 
the largest seizures of the year, confiscating 
a 500-gallon still and a 5,000-gallon vat at 
North Babylon, Long Island, and a 20,000- 
gallon still, capable of producing 700 gal- 
lons of alcohol daily, at Liberty, N. Y. In 
April small stills were seized in both Buffalo 
and Rochester and large ones in Westbury 
and Huntington Station, Long Island. The 
still seized in Rochester was the first taken in 
that city in the last 10 years. But the largest 
still taken in raids during April was found 
at the old Biograph Studios in the Bronx. 
Federal agents estimated its production at 
1,000 gallons a day. 

In May, the largest still seized since repeal 
in Westchester County was found operating 
in Mount Vernon. This had a 500-gallon 
daily production capacity. Its output was 
apparently shipped to points of distribution 
in 50-gallon drums, as 40 drums of this size 
were also taken in the raid. In July, the 
largest still of the year—2,500 gallons—was 
confiscated in Center Moriches, Long Island, 
In August, a 140-foot grain barge, used as a 
floating distillery, was raided in Gravesend 
Bay. Elaboratory equipped and expertly 
operated, it could produce 500 gallons of 180- 
proof alcohol daily. Assuming that its esti- 
mated production was sold at less than half 
the cost of tax-paid alcohol, the operation 
would gross well over a million dollars 
annually. 

In November Federal agents seized three 
midget size 10-gallon pot stills in Brooklyn, 
giving rise to speculation that an organized 
mob might be using “junior cookers” in an 
effort to decentralize their illicit production 
facilities. In December, according to news- 

per reports, a towering St. Louis-type con- 
tinuous still, having a production capacity of 
750 gallons a day, was seized in Babylon, 
Long Island. Another December raid yielded 
1,125 gallons of bootleg alcohol, packed for 
shipment in 5-gallon tin cans, in a Brooklyn 
garage. There was evidence that the alcohol 
had been manufactured in New Jersey and 
was trucked to Brooklyn for distribution in 
the metropolitan area. At year's end, Fed- 
eral agents seized a 400-galion still and large 
quantities of sugar alcohol mash in Utica. 
This was the first seizure in the Utica area 
since 1941. 

Although one batch of bootleg wood alco- 
hol killed 38 persons and hospitalized 350 
others in Atlanta, Ga., last fall, and another 
killed four persons in Revere, Mass., no 
deaths fortunately were reported in this 
State during 1951 as a consequence of drink- 
ing bootleg alcohol. 

Many other large stills were seized during 
the year in neighboring States. It is rea- 


sonable to assume that a sizable portion of 
their aggregate production inevitably found 
its way into the vast New York market. 
This would seem to indicate that the boot- 
leg problem has an interstate aspect which 
requires joint action by several States. 

To this end, the eastern regional commit- 
tee of the National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators, in which the author- 
ity holds membership, met several times 
during the year to work out plans for the 
suppression of illegal distilling. This com- 
mittee is composed of liquor administrators 
from seven highly industrialized and heavily 
populated eastern seaboard States. State 
law-enforcement officials and representatives 
of the Federal Alcohol Tax Unit attended 
some of the committee’s conferences. As a 
result of these conferences, various police 
agencies and liquor control authorities with- 
in the several States are funneling informa- 
tion into a central liaison committee, which 
acts as a clearinghouse for the group, pass- 
ing on to all members whatever reports are 
received on bootleg operations, criminal ac- 
tivities, and histories of persons arrested in 
connection with bootlegging. Gravely con- 
cerned with the rise in production of boot- 
leg whisky, the committee dedicated itself 
to the task of “stamping out the evil before 
it assumes unmanageable dimensions.” 


We Should Condemn the Jewish Purges 
by Russia and Her Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last Congress action was taken to 
eondemn the arrest and conviction of 
an American newspaperman, William 
Oatis, who is still confined in prison in 
Czechoslovakia. A number of resolu- 
tions were offered also relating to the 
atrocities committed by Russian satel- 
lites against such outstanding prelates 
of the Catholic Church as Archbishop 
Groesz and Cardinal Mindszenty. Then 
there was the case of Robert. Vogeler, 
an American businessman, who was im- 
prisoned and tortured. Now we are con- 
fronted with another horror, the anti- 
Semitic purges being held in Russia, 
€zechoslovakia, Eastern Austria, Eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
mania by the most cruel regime of regi- 
mentation and exploitation of human 
beings ever known to mankind. 

Our modern world is divided into more 
than just two segments representing dif- 
ferent philosophies of Government. It 
is divided by a Communist conspiracy 
which has undertaken, contrary to the 
concept of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, not only to im- 
prison and torture leaders of the church, 
newspapermen, and businessmen, but 
now a genocidic purge of the Jewish peo- 
ple within its borders. 

We cannot give tangible aid to those 
tragic victims of tyranny who are be- 
hind the iron curtain. We who are free 
and secure in our freedom and strength 
should not, however, remain silent in the 
face of such horrible suffering. 

Aside from the help which we are giv- 
ing the victims of these atrocities in the 
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pitiful cases where they can escape from 
this godless tyranny which places no 
value on human life and human dignity, 
we as members of the legislative arm of 
the strongest free nation of the free 
world, can and should express our con- 
demnation, our repugnance, and our just 
indignation over these purges which are 
literally condemning millions of people 
to a eruel death. 

I am therefore today introducing a 
concurrent resolution designed to ex- 
press our amazement and revulsion that 
a member of the United Nations, an or- 
ganization dedicated to the promotion 
and encouragement of respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion, would engage in 
an unjustifiable and inhumane purge of 
Jews because they are Jews. 

It is my hope that. Congress will pass 
this resolution unanimously to demon- 
strate to the world that these hapless 
victims are not alone in the time of their 
trial, but, on the contrary, the whole free 
world is conscious of these bestial acts 
which some day will bring their day of 
retribution. 


United States Contributions to 
International Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a printed copy of 
a letter from the former Secretary of 
State, dated January 15, 1953, and trans- 
mitting the first report on the extent 
and disposition of United States con- 
tributions to international organizations 
for the fiscal year 1952, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 806, Eighty-first 
Congress. This document was received 
by the Congress on January 16 last, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed, which 
was. done as House Document No. 63. 

In reading this document, Mr. Speak- 
er, I was shocked, not at the total amount 
of United States contributions to inter- 
national organizations, which totaled 
more than $112 million for fiseal 1952, but 
at the number of instances where the 
United States percentage of total assess- 
ments was completely disproportionate 
to the contributions of other member 
governments. 

Let. me take a few examples. The 
United States contributed to the Pan 
American Union $1,670,151, or 67.86 per- 
cent of total assessments. The year 
before our percentage was 69.73, in 1950 
it was 71.59 and in 1949 it was 72.13. 
During those 4 years our contributions 
totaled something over $6 million. And 
yet, beginning in fiscal 1951, a limit of 
66 percent of the total assessment was 
set on the total amount which any one 
member could be assessed, a limit which 
the United States has exceeded in both 
fiscal years since that time. 
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Just one or two more facts in this 
particular matter. The United States 
quota was evidently established by the 
Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. Now 15 states have rati- 
fied the Charter of this organization; in 
other words, the United States is 1 of 
15 members of this organization. And 
yet we contribute 7 out of every 10 
dollars received by the organization. 
Does this seem logical or right? 

For the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, the United States 
last year contributed $153,480, or 77.9 
percent of the total. A footnote in the 
State Department publication explains 
this as due to the fact that only 11 out of 
21 American states have accepted mem- 
bership in this organization. Over the 
last 4 years, our contributions to this 
organization have averaged nearly 79 
percent of the total received, or a total 
figure during that period of almost $600,- 
000. 

In this case, quotas are supposed to be 
fixed in proportion to population by the 
board of directors of the Institute, which 
is identical in personnel with the Council 
of the Organization of American States, 
Apparently the United States has 79 per- 
cent of the population of the member 
states of this organization. 

Last fiscal year the United States con- 
tributed to the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization $1,355,329, or 69.73 percent 
of the total. Over the last 4 years we 
have contributed a total amount of near- 
ly $5 million to this organization and our 
contributions have averaged more than 
71 percent of the total. The quotas for 
the members were assessed on the same 
basis as for the Pan American Union 
which I have already mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not the total amounts 
of these contributions which I am call- 
ing to question but what appears to be 
the grossly disproportionate part played 
by the United States. In the examples 
of the three organizations which I have 
mentioned, the United States in the last 
fiscal year alone has been carrying 
nearly 72 percent of the entire financial 
load and in earlier years it has been con- 
siderably higher. 

Now I would like to turn from the 
question of assessed budgets to the mat- 
ter of some special programs which are 
financed by voluntary contributions on 
the part of this and other governments. 
The first is the pledge of $11,400,000 to 
the United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, representing ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the total 
pledged. In other words, even though 
pledges have come from 65 countries, we 
are giving $3 out of every $5 that are 
contributed. I might also note, inci- 
dentally, that funds for this voluntary 
contribution were contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Act for fiscal 
1952. In fiscal 1951, we spent more than 
$12 million in this direction. 

On behalf of the United Nations Ko- 
tean Reconstruction Agency, we actually 
contributed $10 million during fiscal 1952, 
but we have pledged $162,500,000, which 
represents 65 percent of the total target 
budget. I understand that this pledge 
has not yet received congressional ap- 
proval. However, more than $50 mil- 
lion have so far been appropriated for 
contribution to this agency. 


In the matter of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, $50 million 
were pledged and appropriated for fiscal 
1952, of which thirty million have actu- 
ally been paid. Our pledge has been 61 
percent of the total and we have volun- 
teered to go as high as 70 percent of the 
total contributions made by all govern- 
ments. In fiscal 1951 we contributed well 
over $25 million for this purpose. 

As I said earlier, Mr. Speaker, I am 
not challenging the size of these various 
contributions, even though they total 
nearly $75 million in the six examples I 
have mentioned. I am certainly not 
challenging the purposes for which they 
were contributed as all of these interna- 
tional organizations have a very definite 
and often praiseworthy purpose. But I 
do protest most vigorously against the 
fact that this sum of $75 million con- 
tributed to half a dozen international 
organizations constitute on an average 
better than two-thirds of the entire con- 
tributions received by these organiza- 
tions from all states contributing thereto. 
In other words, in these examples, the 
United States is paying $2 out of every $3 
received by these organizations. 

There are other examples where the 
disproportion, while not so great, is still 
evident. We pay nearly 40 percent of 
the cost of the United Nations. We pay 
30 percent of the cost of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. We pay 
nearly 40 percent of the cost of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, more popu- 
larly known as UNESCO. And we pay 
nearly 40 percent of the cost of the 
World Health Organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the above facts 
speak for themselves. I wish to con- 
clude by saying that if we are going to 
continue our memberships in many of 
these international organizations, it is 
my firm belief that we should insist and 
demand that the other member govern- 
ments make a more proportionate share 
of the total contributions. If this can- 
not be done, I believe, for the good of 
the long-suffering American taxpayer, 
we should consider whether or not our 
participation in such organizations is 
bringing to us a share of the benefits 
which is equal to our financial contribu- 
tions in such cases. There is no obliga- 
tion on our part to maintain the prin- 
ciple of international organization and 
cooperation when it requires that our 
people make financial contributions out 
of all proportion to the benefits that we 
receive, 


Title to Lands Beneath Navigable Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN.. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed legislation purporting to “confirm 
and establish” the title of the States to 
the lands beneath the navigable waters 
is a Pandora's box which will open up 
the reserves of natural resources of the 
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Government of the United States, par- 
ticularly in the so-called public-land 
States, to the private destruction, ex- 
ploitation, and waste which is charac- 
terized by the earlier developments of 
the eastern part of the United States. 
This legislation, if enacted, is merely a 
preview to future demands that all the 
mineral resources and other reserves, in- 
cluding the national forests, the public 
lands, the Indian lands, and even the 
reserve rights-of-way granted to trans- 
continental railroads by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, shall be made available to the 
States or to private individuals for ex- 
ploitation or disposition. No Federal 
holding will be too large or too small to 
escape such demands, 

These reserved oil resources beneath 
the marginal seas constitute part of a 
huge public trust held by the Federal 
Government in the interest of all the 
people of the United States. There is no 
more impelling reason why these oil re- 
sources should be given to the bordering 
States than other reserve natural re- 
sources. They are enormously valuable. 
It has been stated that in addition to 
approximately 235,000,000 barrels of oil 
already recovered from these lands, it 
is estimated that more than 2,500,000,000 
additional barrels may be discovered in 
the submerged lands that would be 
given away by the legislation to the 
States of California, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. Royalties from such oil could bring 
huge revenues into the Treasury of the 
United States even under existing law. 
In addition to the oil and gas, other min- 
eral resources of great value may be dis- 
covered and developed beneath these 
ocean beds. Further, these resources ex- 
ist in areas of the Continental Shelf, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Pacific Ocean approximating 185,800,000 
acres, 

Oil resources are vital to the national 
defense. Now that almost every vessel 
and machine of the Navy, Army, Air 
Force, Coast Guard, and merchant ma- 
rine is driven by oil or its byproducts, 
the powers conferred by the Constitution 
of the United States “to raise and sup- 
port armies * * * to provide and 
maintain a Navy * * * to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States” can best be 
exercised only with an assurance of an 
adequate supply of this vital resource, 
Serious depletion or extinction of the oil 
resources would be a national tragedy. 
It cannot be emphasized too greatly that 
a strong national defense is essential to 
the maintenance of the Government of 
the United States in its present capacity 
as a leading member of the family of na- 
tions. This capacity was specifically 
recognized by the Supreme Court in a 
California case. 

The very oil about which the States 
and the Nation are contending might 
well become the subject of an inter- 
national dispute and settlement. Only 
the Government of the United States 
would be constitutionally competent to 
effect such a settlement. The constitu- 
tionality of this “give-away oil program” 
could be successfully challenged because 
under the Constitution no State has the 
right to enter into a treaty with a for- 
eign power. 
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Just before ex-President Truman left 
office he issued an Executive order trans- 
ferring the so-called tidelands oil area 
from the Interior Department to the 
Navy Department. It may be as propo- 
nents of this “give-away oil program” 
have said, that Mr. Truman was playing 
politics and was setting up a booby trap 
for the incoming administration. Per- 
haps, and for this reason I hope the 
incoming administration does not step 
on the booby trap. However, it should 
be kept in mind that it was the Navy that 
initiated and sponsored the movement to 
determine ownership of offshore oil, be- 
cause the Navy considered this oil vital 
to security. The Supreme Court said, 
when the question reached it in 1947, that 
the United States has full domination of 
all marginal seas. Thus the Executive 
order would do no more than dedicate 
what belongs to the country to its de- 
fense. 

I like to call my shots as I see them, 
and I've got to call this one a double A 
for Mr. Truman. His Executive order, 
still in effect, dramatizes for the Ameri- 
can people the significance of these tre- 
mendously valuable oil assets and their 
need for national defense. 

It is noteworthy also that President 
Eisenhower made no mention of this sub- 
ject in his state of the Union message. 
Such omission is encouraging indeed. 
'To upset the present status of these 
assets would strike a great moral blow at 
the necessary confidence that must be 
maintained at home to insure a positive 
foreign policy abroad. 


It Was Once Insisted That We Join in 
Financing Canada’s Welland Canal; 
Now It Is the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, grim 
predictions have been and are being 
made by advocates of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project should Congress con- 
tinue to refuse approval for participation 
by the United States in constructing and 
financing the so-called International 
Ditch. 

The following news release dated Jan- 
uary 29, 1953, was issued by the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, a Na- 
tion-wide organization opposed to the 
construction of such an economic mon- 
strosity. 

The news release will tend to refresh 
the memory of many who will have little 
difficulty in recalling the propaganda 
that was circulated about 30 years ago 
when the Welland Canal was modernized 
and when it was hoped that the United 
States might be induced to share in the 
cost of the modernization program. 

The news release is as follows: 

Ir Was ONce INsIstep THAT WE Buy INTO 
Cawnapba’s WELLAND CANAL 

There is nothing new in the present insist- 

ence of the St. Lawrence waterway propo- 


nents that we must join with Canada in the 
work in the International Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence River or forever be at that 
country’s mercy. 

Thirty years ago it was being insisted that 
we join with Canada in the construction of 
the Welland Canal. We didn’t do it and we 
haven't experienced the slightest incon- 
venience. 

The Welland Canal, first built by Canada 
100 years ago, presumably to compete with 
the then Erie, now the New York State Barge 
Canal, connects Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
Any vessel passing upstream through the 
International Rapids must pass through the 
Welland Canal in order to get into the Great 
Lakes. It would seem that we have been at 
the mercy of Canada for 100 years. 

Work on modernization of the canal was 
begun about 1922. Newspaper clippings of 
the time show that Representative Chalmers, 
of Toledo, introduced a bill in Congress pro- 
viding that we share the cost of this work 
with Canada. The bill also provided for the 
St. Lawrence waterway. The agitation then, 
as now, was that if we didn’t join in with 
Canada, that Government would own the 
canal and apply what tolls it saw fit to 
apply. 

Well, sir, it’s a funny thing, bearing on 
the claim now that tolls will make the proj- 
ect self-liquidating and that Canada would 
manipulate these tolls to our disadvantage— 
it’s a funny thing, but tolls on the Welland 
Canal were repealed in 1903. Traffic through 
it had about dried up. There are now cer- 
tain handling charges, but no tolls designed 
to pay for the cost of the project. 

Out at the Soo Locks, between Lakes Huron 
and Superior, another essential link in the 
proposed waterway, we make no charges of 
any kind. Canadian grain boats use them 
freely on their way down through the Wel- 
land Canal to the other side of Lake On- 
tario. 

Yet the proponents of the waterway in this 
country are insisting that if we don’t do 
the work in the International Rapids, to the 
east of the Welland Canal, we will regret it 
for the rest of our lives. It simply doesn’t 
make sense. 

These proponents have now dropped, tem- 
porarily, the plan-of a waterway out to Du- 
luth. Under the measures now being spon- 
sored by Representative Donpsro in the 
House, and Senator Wmzy and other Sena- 
tors, $100,000,000 would be tossed out to do 
the navigation work in the International 
Rapids section alone, notwithstanding that 
Canada is pledged to do it if disposition is 
made of the question of the international 
power plant. in the Rapids. The proposal of 
Messrs. DONDERO, WILEY, et al. would have the 
effect of extending a 27-foot waterway only 
to Toledo. 

It would be obsolete for oceangoing ves- 
sels before a spadeful of dirt had been turned, 
but there would be just as much of an ac- 
complishment with Canada doing the work. 
Why should we not show the same restraint 
which we used in the Welland Canal agita- 
tion 30 years ago? 


Still the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Toccoa (Ga.) Record of Janu- 
ary 29, 1953: 


STILE THE WELFARE STATE 


Americans are characteristically humani- 
tarian. They are known the world over for 
this trait. Friends and enemies alike take 
advantage of it. It has been a complicating 
element in our relations with the Commu- 
nists—they confuse it with softness. And 
right here in our own country our humani- 
tarian instincts often lead us astray. 

An excellent recent example involves the 
report of the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation. Not long ago 
when the report was released many of the 
country’s leading publications, after a cur- 
sory glance, headlined it as a boon to the 
country. The introduction to the report is 
a masterly appeal to the humanitarian. But 
in between the lines is another story, an old 
story. 

The report recommends the expenditure 
of more than $2,000,000,000 of tax money. 
The answer proposed for the solution to al- 
most every problem is additional Federal 
funds. Aside from the question of how these 
funds are to be raised, in the background of 
all these endeavors lurks the shadow of Fed- 
eral control. 

Health is conditioned by food, housing, and 
education, so that the report advances the 
old argument that control of all these fac- 
tors as well as health measures per se should 
come under the direction of an all-wise Fed- 
eral Government. In other words, without 
naming it the report has described the wel- 
fare state. 

We are all interested in the steady im- 
provement of health and medical care. How- 
ever, the experience of other nations, es- 
pecially Great Britain, has shown that good 
medical care and health cannot necessarily 
be bought at a given price. Here in our own 
country, ever since the founding of the Na- 
tion, we have had continuous and in late 
years spectacular growth in both living 
standards and medical achievements. These 
great advances have been a normal develop- 
ment in a land where people are free to pur- 
sue their chosen occupations and live their 
lives without interference from government, 
Whenever government interferes, progress 
stops. And in the last analysis, every health 
proposal that has so far been submitted for 
Federal legislative action would mean aban- 
doning the way of freedom and adopting 
the old-world philosophy that government 
ean do for us better than we can do for 
ourselves. 

This philosophy is a dead-end road at the 
end of which lies servitude. When con- 
fronted with such a philosophy, no matter 
how attractively presented, the American 
people must not let their humanitarian in- 
stincts betray them. 


Widespread Support for Bill Which Would 
Make Railroad Cars Visible at Night to 
Approaching Motorists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a fur- 
ther attempt to reduce the slaughter of 
human lives at railroad grade crossings, 
particularly in rural areas where there 
are no street lights, I have introduced 
in the House another bill which would 
require that railroad cars be equipped 
with reflective or luminous material so 
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that they can readily be seen at night 
by approaching motorists. This bill is 
similar to the one I introduced in the 
last session except that it pertains to 
all unlighted railroad cars instead of 
freight cars only. 

Railroad cars become doubly deadly at 
night. In 4 years, from 1948 through 
1951, the latest period for which official 
figures are available, there were 3,691 
grade-crossing accidents in the United 
States whereby automobiles collided with 
the sides of railroad trains, Of. these 
3,691 accidents, 2,750, or more than two- 
thirds, occurred at night, despite less 
traffic than during the day. The night 
accidents resulted in 622 deaths com- 
pared with 323 deaths in the daytime. 
Injuries at night totaled 3,903 compared 
with 1,140 in the daytime. 

In Iowa, during the same period, there 
were 129 of these grade-crossing acci- 
dents, 83 at night and 46 in the day- 
time. Deaths at night in Iowa totaled 
19 compared with 8 in the daytime. 
Injuries were 106 at night and 60 in the 
daytime. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that leg- 
islation is long overdue requiring that 
railroad cars be made visible to ap- 
proaching motorists at night. Never- 
theless, despite every possible effort, it 
was impossible to jar loose from the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee my bill of last year. My 
new bill has been referred to that same 
committee. 

Among the organizations which sup- 
port my bill are: Iowa State College; 
Iowa Department of Public Safety; Iowa 
State Commerce Commission; Iowa Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women; the AAA Motor Club of Iowa; 
and the safety commissioner of the city 
of Milwaukee. 

But more help is needed. Therefore, 
I urge all citizens and all Members of 
Congress interested in reducing deaths 
at grade crossings to make their views 
known to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, our colleague, the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. The number of 
the bill is H. R. 1821. 

From the floor of the House today I 
filed a petition supporting my bill. This 
petition contains the names of about 
200 citizens of several Iowa communities 
and was circulated by the Bettendorf 
(Iowa) Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club and the Scott County (Iowa) 
Parent Teachers Association. 

Now I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point a letter which I have just 
received from A. R. Lauer, professor of 
psychology, director of the driving labo- 
ratory, Industrial Science Research In- 
stitute, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
Experiments and data compiled by Mr, 
Lauer and his associates are highly re- 
spected by safety officials throughout 
the country. 

His letter follows: 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Ames, Iowa, February 5, 1953. 
The Honorable H. R. Gross, 
House oj Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Gross: Thank you very 
much for your letter enclosing House of 
Representatives bill 1821. We feel that you 
are definitely on the right track in requiring 


railroads to make their rolling stock more 
conspicuous at night. 

You know 1,500 persons were killed last 
year in collisions between motor vehicles 
and railroad trains. One hundred of these 
occurred in cities and 800 occurred in the 
country. There were 4,100 nonfatal injuries; 
3,500 of which were in the cities and 600 in 
rural areas. It is notable that the increase 
in deaths due to railroad accidents of all 
types increases from 24 years of age on up 
through life. It corresponds almost exactly 
with the decrease in seeing efficiency of older 
persons. f 

A few years ago the National Safety Coun- 
cil released figures which stated that the 
danger of running into a railroad train after 
night was nine times that of daylight, con- 
sidering collisions which occurred back of 
the tender. Last year’s figures show the 
ratio to be over six times as great for this 
same type of vehicle-railroad accident. 

We are at present conducting some experi- 
ments which may be of value in setting up 
specific requirements. From preliminary re- 
sults it would seem that considerable atten- 
tion should be given to the size of the re- 
fiector used, since smaller reflectors do not 
seem to give the efficiency that a larger one 
does. The limits of our observations, which 
are not yet complete, range from areas of 
about 6 inches square to areas 24 inches 
square. It is probable that your distance of 
8 feet is about right considering the fact 
that standing cars would easily not display 
the luminous or reflecting part unless spaced 
approximately at the distance your bill calls 
for. I think the angles stated are about 
right. 

If we can be of any further service to you 
in this matter, don’t hesitate to write, 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. R. LAUER, 
Professor of Psychology, Director of 
the Driving Laboratory, Industrial 
Science Research Institute. 


A Negro Looks at Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser a reprint from the Newark 
(N. J.) Telegraph of an editorial entitled 
“A Negro Looks at Segregation.” This 
article is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of Congress: 


A Necro LOOKS AT SEGREGATION 


The efforts made by certain paid agitators 
and pressure groups to have segregated 
schools in the South declared unconstitu- 
tional may cause southern Negroes to lose 
a lot more than they will gain. 

The trouble with this Government, as with 
similar ones, is that the initiators don’t 
count the over-all cost to the race. The pres- 
ent effort is designed to destroy the whole 
pattern of segregation, and to establish an 
integrated social order in which there will 
be no distinction made in this country on 
the basis of race, religion, color, or nation- 
ality. 

That is a laudable objective, but human 
nature just has not changed that much, and 
the achievement of such an objective could 
cause repercussions that might set the Negro 
back 50 years. 

Integration in the schools in the North 
and East is not a howling success. A Negro 
can attend most of the schools up here and 
get an education, but few of the States that 
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educate him will hire him as a teacher. The 
State of Connecticut doesn’t have 25 Negro 
teachers. 

Recently I visited Albany, the capital of 
New York State, and learned that the city 
only employs three Negro teachers. Our own 
city, Newark, with Negroes constituting 20 
percent of the population employs 2,200 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and we don’t have one Negro principalship. 

Nowhere in these integrated States do 
Negroes get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. Every device is employed to 
keep qualified Negroes from being assigned. 
Recently a reputable New York labor union 
made a report of the employment of Negro 
teachers in New York City and charged that 
a systematic scheme has been adopted to 
exclude Negroes as teachers. 

This is not true in the South. The State 
of Georgia employs 17,313 Negro teachers, 
and paid them close to $15,000,000 in salaries 
last year. North Carolina paid its Negro 
teachers over $22,000,000 last year. Florida 
is another State that ranks at the top on 
teacher pay. 

If these States, that are now pouring mil- 
lions of dollars annually into Negro pockets 
which provides our people with money that 
enables them to enjoy the dignity of man, 
to enjoy the prestige and responsibility, to 
buy homes and the necessities of life, are 
forced to abandon the segregated school, 75 
percent of the Negro teachers in the South 
will lose their jobs. Not only that, but ap- 
proximately 20,000 Negro principals will lose 
their jobs as well. 

Can the southern Negro afford to take this 
sort of economic licking for the privilege of 
sending his kids to a mixed school? I don’t 
think so. The price is too great. Again, 
what will happen to race relations in the 
South if school integration is forced down its 
throat? At present 50 percent of the south- 
ern Negroes assume very little personal re- 
sponsibility. Their employers do everything 
for them including selecting an undertaker 
when a death occurs. : 

Certainly ruling out segregation in the 
schools is not going to change the habits of 
these Negroes, but white employers will defi- 
nitely change their habits, and to the detri- 
ment of these poor people who are not re- 
sponsible for the forced change. 

This present movement to end segregation 
in the schools is merely the beginning of a 
well laid plan to completely end segregation 
in everything in the South, If this happens, 
the Negro will be thrown into direct competi- 
tion with the white race, and our business 
institutions will crumble. 

No place in the world do Negroes own and 
control as much as do those in the South, 
Atlanta is without question the Negro capi- 
tal of the world. It.is the center of Negro 
culture, education, business, and finance. 
And both Negroes and whites live, work, and 
operate business without either being con- 
scious of the other's race. 

This movement to integrate the schools 
in the South is loaded with more racial 
dynamite than appears on the surface, and 
the Negro will be the one who is blown 
away. 

During the past 2 years I have spent 
more time in the South than I have in 
my office, and I have interviewed thou- 
sands of Negroes in all walks of life and 
I have found very few who favor mixed 
schools. They want their own schools, but 
equal facilities. This being the situation, 
one questions the fairness of forcing these 
colored citizens to accept what they don’t 
want. If a little group of paid agitators 
succeed in forcing their will upon these 
people, it appears to me that they should 
at least be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Right now the southern Negro is in a bet- 
ter spot educationally, politically and eco- 
nomically than the Negroes any place else 
in the world. Race relations are continually 
improving. Every day more southerners are 
recognizing the Negro as a man and accord- 
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ing him the respect which he merits, but 
the southern Negro himself can do more 
about improving conditions than can courts, 
legislation or pressure groups. 

Despite all of the hullabaloo about the 
liberal East and North, no Negro has been 
made head of a State college or university. 
Down South the woods are full of Negro col- 
lege and university presidents. Down in 
Texas a Negro college president of a State 
school gets $15,000 a year. 

Negroes need to refresh their memories 
on the fact that just a few years ago we 
were raising cain because colored kids in the 
South were being taught by white teachers. 
We wanted them taught by Negroes. As 
Negroes qualified, Negro teachers replaced 
white teachers until now Negro teachers have 
completely taken over. 

As they were requested to do, a group 
goes back into the courts declaring that the 
Negro ic not now satisfied with equal facili- 
ties, that the separate but equal law is un- 
constitutional, that nothing less than inte- 
gration will do. That doesn't seem fair to 
me, 


Power Is Needed Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I am including this short 
but very informative editorial which ap- 
peared in the Memphis (Tenn.). Com- 
mercial Appeal entitled “Power Is Need- 
ed Now.” 

It must be emphasized that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Administration now has 
demands for more electric energy than 
the Administration is able to produce. 
The Authority has had to go hundreds 
of miles to buy additional power. It now 
serves the important Oak Ridge atomic 
energy plant, which requires a tremen- 
dous amount of electricity. The very 
large long-time aluminum plant near 
Knoxville supplied the necessary alu- 
minum in very great quantities for our 
military aircraft and still does. Just 
now an additional aluminum plant will 
soon begin construction near Chatta- 
nooga requiring a great amount of 
power. The Air Force wind tunnel will 
use as much power as does metropolitan 
Washington. 

In addition, up and down the valley 
a great number of heavy industries di- 
rectly connected with our military prep- 
arations now exist and have been in 
operation for quite a long while. Indeed 
the valley has grown so amazingly that 
additional power for homes, farms, and 
industries must be found over and above 
all of this power for the Nation’s mili- 
tary needs. It is a serious question. 

I hope that nothing in this Congress 
will be done to reduce the future of the 
region in the curtailment of any addi- 
tions to this system so important to the 
Nation’s economy and so necessary to the 
further development of the program of 
this great rich section of our country. 
The editorial follows: 

Power Is NEEDED Now 

The Tennessee Valley area must have more 

power or stop growing. This is the heart 


of the interest of this region in obtaining 
congressional authority for expanding the 
electrical generating capacity of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

The emphasis has been on the future. 
But the fact is that the Tennessee Valley 
area is already using more power than TVA 
has to sell. 

TVA is now importing power from Indiana, 
Ohio, and Virginia, and other States to meet 
the needs of this region. It had to buy 
3,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity in 
the 12 months ending last June 30. 

During these 12 months TVA's famed dams 
produced 15,400,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
The TVA steam generating plants added 
4,300,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

But still TVA had to go hundreds of miles 
to buy more, a huge block of additional 
power. 

Much as this region needs power, for 
homes, farms, and industries, and much as 
it expects to need in future years, the biggest 
single reason more power is needed now is lo- 
cation of the Nation's atomic plants here. 

Atomic Energy Commission plants already 
in use or under construction will call on 
TVA for 24,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year when they are complete. 
The entire TVA in-put of power last year 
was 23,500,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Now comes news from Washington that 
the defense program includes a new $70,- 
000,000 aluminum plant to be built with- 
in 150 miles of Chattanooga and to use TVA 
power. 

Of course, it will be built in the TVA area. 
Aluminum plants must have cheap power 
and lots of it. 

The Nation again calls on TVA for power. 
Twenty years ago TVA undertook to be the 
source of power for this region. It is now 
up to Congress to see that TVA power is big 
enough for the region, as well as for the de- 
fense installations since built here because 
of TVA's power. 


Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson’s Final Report to 
the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 


Gov. ADLAI E. STEVENSON’sS FINAL REPORT TO 
THE PEOPLE 

Today the Sixty-eighth General Assembly 
of Illinois convened in Springfield for its 
biennial session. At that time, I addressed a 
joint meeting of your State senate and house 
of representatives in compliance with the 
constitution which directs the Governor at 
this time to present information on the con- 
dition of the State and to recommend legis- 
lation. 

Tonight I wish to make a similar report to 
you, the people of Illinois. As many of you 
know, I have reported to you by radio every 
6 months throughout my term. I have done 
so because I felt you were or should be inter- 
ested in your State government and what 
it was doing all the time and not just at 
election time. You can't know what's good 
for you unless you know what’s the matter 
with you. It’s the same way with govern- 
ment; you can’t know if you are getting your 
money’s worth unless you understand what 
it is doing, why it’s doing it, and how it’s 
doing it. Some cynics say I'm wrong and the 
people just aren't interested in State gov- 
ernment; that what goes on in Washington 
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‘and in their town is all they care about. 


Well, I still think people do care about their 
State and that these semiannual reports have 
not been useless. I think so in spite of the 
election, and I know that public understand- 
ing and vigilance in our democratic system 
are the best and only insurance of its sur- 
vival, let alone its improvement. 

At at all events, this will be my last report 
to you, because I shall relinquish the re- 
sponsibilities of the governorship next 
Monday. é 

First, at the beginning of the new year, 
let me say that I join in the fervent prayer, 
which I know is in all your hearts, that 1953 
will bring us closer to the cherished goal of 
peace on earth. I wish for each of you in 
the coming year peace of mind, and more 
of the blessings, spiritual and material, 
which a generous providence has bestowed 
upon this free and heaven-favored land of 
ours. 

For my part, I shall be forever grateful 
to the people of Illinois for the privilege 
of serving as their governor during these 
eventful 4 years. And my heartfelt thanks 
go out to the thousands of men and women, 
both in and out of the State government, 
who have helped me in my trying and fruit- 
ful years here in Springfield. 

Iam grateful for the assistance of so many 
men and women from private life because, 
as I have often said, maintaining a lively 
public interest in government and its infinite 
details is the most difficult task of all. And 
I am more than ever convinced that nothing 
else can do as much to inspire good per- 
formance, 

I was pleased to report to the legislature 
that our finances are in good order, As of 
December 1, 1952, we had in the general 
revenue fund of the State treasury a clear 
balance of about $60,000,000. 

That means we still have a large surplus 
in the treasury, in spite of sharp increases 
in certain vital areas of State government 
expense, such as the schools, the State hos- 
pitals and institutions, and public assistance. 

In these last 4 years we have increased 
aid to the common schools by $133,000,000; 
we have provided $77,000,000 more than in 
the previous 4 years for the State colleges 
and universities. The cost of aid to the 
blind, the dependent children and old peo- 
ple, etc., has increased by $113,000,000, in 
spite of a 12-percent cut in the number of 
people on the rolls. The mental hospitals 
and other welfare institutions have cost al- 
most $60,000,000 more than before, and we 
have spent $36,000,000 more for buildings 
all over the State. It’s significant that 98 
percent of all of these increased expenditures 
from the general-revenue fund have been 
for education and public welfare. In other 
words, we have held the line very tightly in 
all other activities, in spite of inflation and 
increased costs. 

So more than half the surplus I inherited 
from my predecessor 4 years ago is still in 
the State treasury, in spite of all the loose 
talk you heard during the political cam- 
paign. Even more important to you as tax- 
payers, Illinois has been able to absorb all 
these large added costs without any addi- 
tional taxes for the general purposes of the 
State. (I am not referring to gasoline taxes 
which are for a special purpose, highways.) 
Only six other States have been able to do 
this since the end of World War II. Figures 
released last fall by the Census Bureau show 
that for the last fiscal year Illinois had the 
second lowest tax burden of any State in 
the Union. 

As in all the States this surplus was 
accumulated during World War II when State 
revenues Went way up and spending was 
sharply restricted. 

Through gradual use of a portion of that 
surplus—while most States were using all of 
theirs and increasing taxes too—we have 
been able to meet these greatly increased 
costs and still conserve almost $60,000,000 
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of the $113,000,000 surplus reported by Gov- 
ernor Green in his final message to the gen- 
eral assembly 4 years ago. 

Moreover, I am proud to report that we 
have budgeted the State's cost of doing busi- 
ness more accurately, which is not easy 2 
years in advance. In 1949 it was necessary 
to put through $65,000,000 of deficiency ap- 
propriations to carry the State until the end 
of the biennium on June 30 of that year. 
But this year deficiency appropriations will 
not exceed $6,000,000 to cover higher com- 
“modity costs at the State hospitals and pris- 
ons, and to meet increased needs of the aid 
to dependent children program. 

Our over-all financial situation has been 
further strengthened by substantial reduc- 
tion in the State’s debt. The debt—repre- 
senting mainly veterans’ bonus and highway 
bonds—is now approximately $362,000,000. 
And that’s $104,000,000 less than 4 years ago. 

So much for the financial record of the 
past. What of the future? It is clear that 
Illinois faces a financial dilemma arising 
from the still mounting costs of its tradi- 
tional services despite the continuing high 
level of revenue from existing taxes. The 
situation calls for prudent management and 
careful selectivity in the allocation of avail- 
able resources. 

Obviously, the new budget will reflect the 
fiscal policies and decision that will be made 
by the incoming administration. I will not 
presume, therefore, to anticipate budgetary 
requirements for the coming biennium. F 
can, however, report that at the close of the 
present biennium on June 30, 1953, the gen- 
eral revenue surplus should still remain at 
approximately $60,000,000. 

Government finance is, I know, dry as dust, 
but I have noted that people are very quick 
to criticize the cost of Government at all 
levels, and usually the less they know the 
more they criticize. That we have been able 
to meet these large increased costs of educa- 
tion, the hospitals and our dependents with- 
out more taxes and leave a substantial sur- 
plus is very gratifying to me as the manager. 
And it reflects countless hours of sweat and 
struggle by many devoted and conscientious 
people. It also reflects the fact that all the 
other operations of the State have been con- 
ducted during these past 4 years at actually 
less cost or little increase than during the 
preceding 4 years, in spite of the fact that 
wages and everything else have gone way up. 

I wish I could review here everything that 
has been done or attempted since 1949 to 
improve our State government. I should 
like to review these crowded years depart- 
ment by department—from hunting and 
fishing and wild life conservation to insur- 
ance regulation—our successes and our fail- 
ures, or triumphs and defeats, but I've 
learned that’s so and what I've learned that 
isn’t so. I would like to talk to you about 
politics and patronage, about law enforce- 
ment, gambling, corruption, about human 
beings, the good and the evil, and all the 
things that have made these four relentless 
years here in Springfield the best in my life. 
You would understand better then why I 
am so grateful for the opportunity you, the 
people, gave me and why I wanted so desper- 
ately to continue here in Springfield. But 
my party asked me to run for President, and, 
after preaching the gospel of public service 
so long, I didn’t see how I could consistently 
decline. The consequences are familiar to 
you, and acutely familiar to me now, on the 
eve of my return to private life. 

But all that is past, and it is with the 
future that the second part of my message 
to the legislature today deals. I listed some 
10 major future goals for the State: 


1. FOREMOST IS THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


It must be completed as soon as possible, 
The tempo of that program has been set. 
Last year $86,000,000 in new contracts were 
awarded, not counting $23,000,000 of work 
carried over from 1951 and $11,000,000 


contributed by the State to the Cook County 
superhighway development. This was more 
than twice as large a program as in any 
prior year in Illinois history. 

Moreover, a sound pattern for completing 
this program in the next 10 years has been 
established. Under laws enacted in 1951 the 
contribution to the cost of that program 
will be shared on a more equal basis by 
highway users—the private vehicle owners 
and the truckers. I strongly urged the leg- 
islature to resist efforts that may be made 
to radically disturb this fair apportionment. 
To jeopardize the highway program itself, or 
to grant special advantages or concessions 
to particular classes of vehicle operators, at 
the expense of other classes, would be a 
grave injustice and disservice. 


2. THE URGENT NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MUST CONTINUE TO BE RECOGNIZED 


They represent our greatest asset. Im- 
portant forward strides have been taken in 
recent years to strengthen the schools of 
Illinois. To do this the legislature in 1951 
appropriated in round figures $150,000,000 
to the common schools for the current bien- 
nium. State aid has been almost doubled 
in 4 years. 

What have been the results? They cannot 
be measured alone in higher appropriations, 
but they can be measured in better facili- 
ties, better curricula, better trained teach- 
ers. The Illinois School Problems Commis- 
sion surveyed 1,396 schools for the year of 
1948-49 and reports that nearly one-half of 
the elementary schools and almost one- 
fourth of the high schools had to be rated 
inferior. The same schools, surveyed for 
the year 1951-52, showed that the number 
of elementary schools now falling short of 
the foundation program is barely one-fourth 
instead of one-half. The inferior high 
schools are now fewer than one-fifth. This 
means that thousands more Illinois children 
are now receiving a satisfactory instead of 
an inferior education. 

I think the legislature might well consider 
the creation of a school building authority 
which could finance construction of desper- 
ately needed school buildings on a long-term 
revenue bond basis when local resources are 
insufficient. 


3. WE MUST EXTEND THE GAINS IN WELFARE 
SERVICES AND ADMINISTRATION 


As in the case of schools, accomplishment 
here cannot be measured alone in terms of 
dollars spent. Real progress has been made 
in reducing overcrowding and understaffing 
in the mental hospitals and correctional in- 
stitutions, but they have by no means been 
overcome. Our threefold approach has been: 
Increased efforts to reduce mental disease and 
public dependency through research and 
community efforts; extension of the career 
service idea in the recruitment of more and 
better hospital personnel; and continuing 
enlargement of our physical facilities. 

In the past 4 years the mental institutions 
have been enlarged by over 1,400 beds and 
1,125 additional beds will be ready this year. 
Even so, our mental institutions are still 
badly overcrowded. The new hospital now 
under construction at Tinley Park near Chi- 
cago will furnish some further relief, with 
the first 700 beds scheduled to be ready for 
oceupancy by early 1955. 

But, on the whole, I think nothing has 
pleased me more than the improved care 
and treatment of our unfortunate wards in 
these past few years and the Nation-wide 
recognition of our progress in Illinois. 

4. THE STATE PENAL SYSTEM MUST BE 
REEXAMINED 

Some of our prison facilities are outstand- 
ingly good, but others are not. The Menard 
Penitentiary presents special problems of ad- 
ministration due to obsolete physical plant 
and the illogical location there of the psy- 
chiatric division where mentally deranged 
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criminals are kept. These problems were 
brought forcefully to public attention by the 
recent riots that endangered the lives of a 
number of guards. 

It seems to me obvious that the psychiatric 
division should be moved to another loca- 
tion where psychiatrists and adequate fa- 
cilities for the treatment of mentally ill pris- 
oners would be more accessible. If the old 
prison is to be retained some of the build- 
ings will have to be modernized and more 
shops and facilities provided to keep the 
prisoners occupied with useful work while 
they learn trades and skills that will help in 
their rehabilitation. 

In that connection, consideration might 
well be given in Illinois to the use of the 
safest prisoners to do necessary work in the 
State parks and forests. Uncle Sam and one 
or two other States do it. Some such plan 
might eventually be extended to solve the old 
problem of reclaiming, through reforestation 
or otherwise, the thousands of acres of strip- 
mined land that now are unsightly and 
largely useless. 

Most important to me, however, is that our 
penitentiary system, from the wardens on 
down, should be taken out of politics and 
put on a professional career basis to make it 
attractive to the most competent people. I 
have already taken steps in that direction 
and I hope more will follow. 


5. LAW ENFORCEMENT MUST BE TIGHTENED 


Through increased emphasis and activity 
on the part of the attormey general and 
the State police, we have made conspicuous 
progress in law enforcement, The over- 
weight truck laws are now being well en- 
forced, but our gambling laws are inadequate 
and I again urged the general assembly to 
give increased powers to the liquor control 
commission to suspend or revoke tavern li- 
censes where commercial gambling is per- 
mitted. Also, since we outlaw gambling, I 
think it would be consistent to prohibit the 
manufacture of slot machines and other 
gambling devices within the State. 

Removing the State police from politics 
and placing them under a merit system, 
which I recommended in 1949 and the legis- 
lature approved, has already paid important 
dividends in terms of performance and mo- 
rale, and I pray that this great reform will 
be encouraged in letter and spirit in the 
future. 


6. EFFORTS TO MODERNIZE THE STATE CONSTITU- 
TION AND THE STRUCTURE OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD CONTINUE 


We must have a better judiciary and 
quicker justice in our courts. Our proce- 
dures for the administration of justice are 
over a century old and clearly outmoded. 
The Chicago and Illinois Bar Associations 
have made careful studies of this problem, 
and their plan for modernization of the judi- 
cial structure will be presented to the general 
assembly at this session. 

The proposal to amend the revenue article 
of the constitution, which narrowly failed 
of adoption in the last election, should be 
restudied and again submitted to the people 
at the earliest opportunity. The inequities 
and abuses of our present tax system can 
never be corrected until the revenue article 
is brought up to date, nor can the serious 
financial difficulties of the cities of Ilinois 
be solved. 

A constitutional amendment giving a 
greater degree of legislative representation 
to Cook County's preponderance of popula- 
tion is long overdue. Gross inequalities in 
population as between the districts within 
the metropolitan area also must be corrected. 
Many recommendations of the Schaefer 
Commission for State government reorgani- 
zation have already been put into effect, but 
the general assembly can accomplish more 
toward further efficiency and economy by 
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favorable consideration of the remaining 
recommendations of this commission. 


7. BETTER MINE SAFETY AND LABOR LAWS ARE 
NEEDED 


The new Federal legislation will not, it 
now appears, relieve the States of their obli- 
gation to enact and enforce adequate safety 
regulations in the mines. Consequently the 
need continues for a new, up-to-date, effec- 
tive code of mine safety laws. Illinois also 
needs a workable State minimum wage law, 
and a system of temporary disability insur- 
ance protecting wage earners from the loss 
of wages through illness. 


8. THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF ALL CITIZENS MUST BE 
STEADFASTLY PROTECTED 


Discrimination in any form on account of 
race, religion or national origin is repugnant 
to our ideals of liberty and justice. The 
proper and most effective initiative in at- 
tacking discrimination, wherever it exists, 
rests with the States. I again express the 
hope that Illinois will join the other pro- 
gressive States which have adopted fair em- 
ployment practices laws. 


9. A SINGLE BOARD FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE CREATED 


Little has been done, except in the teach- 
ers colleges, toward the integration of our 
system of higher education. There is no 
orderly, coordinated State-wide program; 
there is much expensive and unnecessary 
competition and duplication. Two years 
ago I was convinced that the creation of a 
single board for higher education, that would 
take the place of the three virtually autono- 
mous boards we now have, would facilitate 
that process. I still think so, 


10. FINALLY, THE MERIT IDEA IN PERSONNEL 
POLICIES AND RECRUITMENT SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED 


The efficient functioning and integrity of 
government depend upon attracting to public 
life honest, competent, loyal men and women. 
Of all the things I have tried to do nothing 
is more important than the progress we have 
made in bringing to and retaining in the 
State service capable men and women with- 
out regard to politics. 

The State civil service has been expanded 
and revitalized; the State police merit sys- 
tem has been established; training programs 
have been started in the welfare, revenue, 
public safety, and other departments which 
need trained career personnel. These are ex- 
amples of what is needed to improve per- 
sonnel practices and performance. 

When I took office, only 53 percent of the 
eligible State employees had civil service 
status. Today 7C.3 percent are certified. 
This is a major accomplishment, and it came 
about not through any magic formula or 
last-minute manipulation. It has been a 
slow, steady gain. 

If better personnel practices are to -have 
lasting value, this work must go on. I hope 
very much it will go on here in Ilinois be- 
cause I believe the ultimate results in terms 
of better service, less cost and waste, and 
restored public confidence will be tre- 
mendous. 

Indeed, if I had my way, I would wish his- 
tory to judge the total worth of my admin- 
istration by what has been done in this and 
three other major areas of responsibility. 

One of these is the highway program, which 
I consider the most urgent and vital of the 
immediate tasks confronting the State. An- 
other has been the birth of a new day of 
recognition and State support for our public 
schools. The third is the positive progress 
which has been made in meeting the State’s 
welfare responsibilities vigorously and in- 
telligently. 

There are many, Many accomplishments 
of other departments and agencies. I have 
in mind the divorcing of the commerce com- 
mission, which regulates utility rates, etc., 


from partisan control and restoring public 
respect for it; closer screening of public- 
assistance rolls to eliminate many ineligi- 
bles; better salaries for State employees; 
reorganization of the purchasing division to 
place State buying on a strictly business 
basis; tightening up on abuses in the use 
of State cars and expense accounts. 

And I could go on and on—how the reve- 
nue-collection services have been improved 
with reduced personnel, how the highway 
division has been able to carry out its heav- 
ier work load without increase in technical 
staffs, how the department of public health 
has helped build 17 community nonprofit 
hospitals in areas where the need was great- 
est, with 21 more under construction. 

I'm particularly proud of economies along 
the way—the weeding out of nonworking 
political payrollers, the reduction in per- 
sonnel in many departments, the saving of 
$1,000,000 a year through new highway-re- 
surfacing techniques, the saving of another 
half million a year on the State fair, and 
the like. Had it not been for many sav- 
ings, plus various cuts in operating appro- 
priations, we would not now enjoy the sub- 
stantial treasury balance about which I told 
you earlier. The finance department has 
computed total savings and reductions in 
appropriations during the last 4 years at 
$60,000,000, almost the exact equivalent of 
the general revenue fund balance, 

This then is my report on the condition 
of the State. 

Our financial position is strong, signifi- 
cant changes have been initiated in State 
government organization, the people are get- 
ting the kind of public service at the State 
level which they are entitled to expect. Our 
regulatory agencies have acquired a reputa- 
tion for objectivity, competence, and free- 
dom from influence. Public employees ex- 
pect to do, and do, a full day’s work for a 
day’s pay. There has been a brightening 
of the tradition of State government in Illi- 
nois. With the type of public responsibility 
we have sought to achieve, with a fearless 
facing of the people’s needs and demands, 
we can make effective State government a 
reality, and thus avoid those failures of per- 
formance which so often cause public func- 
tions to move up the ladder to Washington. 

Government, local, State, and Federal, is 
not something separate and apart; if it is 
to be good it must share the attitudes and 
the competence of the best in our society 
as a whole. Both business and Government 
are gainers when the best among us from 
private life will make the sacrifice, if need 
be, tc fill vital public positions. 

And now, a final word about these recom- 
mendations to the legislature. They contain 
no sensations. In the past 4 years we have, 
as I have said, instituted extensive legisla- 
tive and administrative changes. Iam happy 
to say that most of the ambitious original 
objectives I had when I undertook the job 
have now been accomplished in whole or in 
part. 

I acknowledge: gratefully the cooperation 
that has made this possible. That so much 
has been accomplished in spite of the party 
differences between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches is, I think, evidence both of 
political maturity and that at the State level 
there is really little to divide us on public 
policy into Republicans and Democrats. My 
hope is that in the session now beginning 
there will be an even greater degree of co- 
operation, in the public interest, between 
the executive and the general assembly. 

In conclusion I wish to extend to my suc- 
cessor and his associates my best wishes. 
Their responsibilities will be many and 
heavy. But they are also great opportuni- 
ties. In meeting them worthily I am sure 
they can count on the cooperation of all good 
citizens, as well as the members of my party 
in the new legislature, 
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Illinois, where my family have lived and 
prospered for a century and a quarter, means 
a great deal to me, and I am humbly thank- 
ful for the opportunity that has been mine to 
serve it. I leave my high office confident in 
one respect—that I have given to it the best 
that was in me. It has been a richly re- 
warding experience, and the satisfactions 
have far outweighed the disappointments, 

To the people of Illinois who have hon- 
ored me so generously, and to the associates 
in this great undertaking whose friendship 
and loyalty have meant so much to me, I 
shall be eternally grateful. 

And now, with a full heart, I must bid you 
all good-by. 


The Press and the Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, In 
my extension of remarks I include an in- 
teresting editorial which to date has 
probably received very little notice, en- 
titled “The Press and the Campaign,” 
appearing in the New York Times of 
January 1, 1953. 

This editorial shows a deep concern 
as to whether or not serious abuses exist 
among newspapers of the country in the 
reporting of political news, either by 
withholding, or the discoloration, of 
news, or otherwise, resulting in a dis- 
crimination against the Democratic 
Party. 

‘In other words, as stated in the edi- 
torial “that the news columns in a large 
section of the American press were un- 
fair to one of the candidates,” it is true 
whether or not the people generally feel 
there was and will continue to be an un- 
fairness among some of the press of the 
country against the Democratic Party 
and its candidates. 

All constitutional guaranties giving to 
or conferring upon our people certain 
rights among which is freedom of the 
press, carry with them the responsi- 
bility of preserving those rights. That, 
in part, at least, can be accomplished by 
understanding and fairness on the part 
of all. 

It appears to me the very fact the New 
York Times carried this editorial, as well 
as the careful manner in which it is 
worded, shows that this newspaper feels 
there is some justification to this wide- 
spread feeling. 

In any event, the Sigma Delta Chi— 
national journalistic fraternity—is to be 
commended for appointing a commit- 
tee, and in addition, having the cour- 
age “to determine whether and how such 
an inquiry could be made.” 

It takes only a minority in any group 
or segment of our society to do things 
that are wrong to bring about abuses, or 
unfortunate and discriminating results. 

Whatever unfairness in news columns 
that has been practiced up to the present 
can be easily corrected by such news- 
papers being fair in their news columns 
to both political parties, both in cam- 
paigns and in between campaigns in the 
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reporting of the news. This also applies 
to other means of communicating news to 
the public. 

I hope the committee named by the 
Sigma Delta Chi, if not already done, 
will determine that an inquiry should be 
made. 

The editorial follows: 


THE PRESS AND THE CAMPAIGN 


During and after the recent Presidential 
campaign there were many charges of politi- 
cal bias leveled against the American press. 
The accusations took two general forms: (1) 
A one-party press exists in the United States 
because an overwhelming majority of Amer- 
ican newspapers editorially favored one can- 
didate (General Eisenhower) and (2) the 
actual news coverage of the two candidates 
was unfair in that General Eisenhower re- 
ceived more favorable and fuller treatment 
than did Governor Stevenson. 

So far as the first of these charges is con- 
cerned, we think it is erroneous to talk about 
a one-party press as long as newspapers are 
completely free to take—and do take—which- 
ever side they choose in a political campaign. 
A one-party press exists, as in Russia, when 
it is permitted to express only one party’s 
opinion, not when most of the opinion ex- 
pressed happens to represent the views of one 
party. The prevailing newspaper opinion 
may or may not be in accordance with the 
prevailing views of the electorate. The point, 
however, is not that a majority of newspapers 
think thus and so, but that there is always 
a minority which thinks differently. 

The critics of the so-called one-party press 
would surely not have newspaper manage- 
ment take an editorial position opposite to 
that which it honestly believes is the right 
one in order to balance out the political 
scales. Newspapers have the obligation and 
the privilege, as has each individual citizen, 
to express their own political views; and if 
they do so freely and honestly, there is no 
real danger of a one-party press in the true 
meaning of the word. 

It is the second charge—that the news col- 
umns in a large section of the American 
press were unfair to one of the candidates— 
that requires closer examination. Newspa- 
pers, we believe, are entitled to whatever edi- 
torial opinion they wish to express on their 
editorial page; but as purveyors of news, 
newspapers have special responsibilities as 
well as rights. They have the responsibility 
of presenting to the public as fairly as pos- 
sible the raw material on which they and 
their readers base political Judgments. No 
one can force newspapers to accept this re- 
sponsibility, and some newspapers that tend 
to ignore it have, unfortunately, been pub- 
lished with great financial success. Never- 
theless, it would be a serious matter for 
American democracy as well as for the news- 
paper profession if the public should begin 
to lose confidence in the basic integrity of 
the news it reads in the newspapers. 

No one really knows if the broad allega- 
tions of press distortion that were made dur- 
ing the campaign are justified or if they 
were founded on relatively few isolated in- 
stances. There have been various proposals 
for an impartial investigation of the matter; 
and Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity, has named a committee of news- 
paper men to determine whether and how 
such an inquiry should be made. There is 
something to be said for having an investi- 
gation of this sort made by a foundation or 
other private body totally. removed from any 
suspicion of partisanship. However it is 
done, such a study should be made so that 
both the newspapers and the public can 
know the facts. The newspapers of this 
country are touched with a great public in- 
terest and their responsibility should be as 


much a matter of public concern as is their 
freedom, 


Civil Liberties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the resolutions on 
civil liberties adopted by the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Council of 
Churches for use by the churches of its 
14 member denominational bodies as a 
guide to their further consideration of 
this important subject. At this time 
when the grave question of national se- 
curity and civil liberties is uppermost in 
our minds, I know that all my colleagues 
will be interested in having the benefit 
of the views of this distinguished group. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Whereas we do express our faith in and 
adherence to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, as being the best instru- 
ment yet devised for the government of man 
in society; and 

Whereas we reject the idea of totalitarian- 
ism in government in whatever form, for it 
is diametrically opposed to the Christian 
tradition and our Protestant faith in regard 
to the worth of the individual and the dig- 
nity of man as a child of God; and 

Whereas we believe that the best safe- 
guards against totalitarianism and any other 
undemocratic philosophies of government lie 
in eternal vigilance against any attempt to 
abrogate our principles of liberty and free- 
dom in the interest of expediency or from a 
blinding fear of subversive forces; and 

Whereas we believe that it is a basic part 
of the American concept of government and 
of freedom that government is and must 
always remain the servant of the people, and 
thereby is the guarantor of these freedoms 
and principles to all its citizens; and 

Whereas we believe and assert that means 
as well as ends must be judged and recognize 
that means modify if not determine the ends 
in many cases, and that only through living 
our democratic faith in a positive manner 
can we create and maintain the free society 
that we envisage within our democratic and 
Christian hope: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in every case where groups 
or individual citizens may be suspected or 
accused of actions that are subversive to the 
constitutional principles that govern our 
Nation, or of acts of aggressive disloyalty, 
we believe that they should be handled ac- 
cording to the constitutional principles of 
due process of law with the right of counsel 
and of a hearing before an unprejudiced body 
of their peers, and that to permit this due 
process of law to be vitiated or abrogated in 
any way is to place our freedom as citizens 
in jeopardy to the extent that we may find 
ourselves submitting ultimately and un- 
knowingly to a tyranny of our own mak- 
ing; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe that it is a basic 
principle of American legal procedure that 
such trials be conducted under the assump- 
tion of innocence until guilt is proven, and 
that any resulting conviction be based on 
proven action only; that it is especially im- 
perative in times of national emergency and 
unrest, such as these present times, for 
lawmakers and law enforcers, as well as every 
citizen, to refrain from tainting the name 
and reputation of a fellow citizen by irre- 
sponsible accusations or by assuming him 
guilty of being subversive or disloyal be- 
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cause of association, hearsay, rumor, malig- 
nant or vengeful accusation or any other 
process except those in which the principles 
and processes of objective legal evidence have 
been applied; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge and exhort all 
Christians and citizens to become thorough- 
ly familiar with the principles underlying 
and apparent in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States of America with its amendments, 
since these are the instruments upon which 
our structure of Government and freedom 
are built. We commend particularly those 
portions of the ten original amendments to 
the Constitution which establish (1) free- 
dom of religon, speech, and the right to 
petition, (2) freedom from unwarranted 
search and seizure, (3) the right to speedy 
trial, to counsel, and to witnesses in favor 
of the accused, (4) the right to refuse to 
testify against oneself, (5) the right to trial 
by jury, and (6) the right to freedom from 
cruel and unusual punishment, 


Humboldt County, Calif., Salutes the 
Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial from the February 
2, 1953, issue of the Humboldt Standard, 
published at Eureka, Calif. 

Last month this north coastal section 
of my district experienced the most ex- 
tensive and damaging flood in its history. 
The people rose to meet the emergency, 
and assistance was rushed to the scene 
from numerous sources. 


Notable among those responding was 
the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. From their headquarters here in 
Washington, through their district office 
in San Francisco, assistance and expert 
advice was immediately made available 
to the people and communities in the 
flood-stricken areas. 


I am pleased to call to your attention 
the following editorial, Salute to Army 
Engineers, expressing the high esteem in 
which the people of Humboldt County 
hold the Army Corps of Engineers: 

SALUTE TO ARMY ENGINEERS 


Remote as this region is from the scene of 
military and defense activities, Humboldt 
County has no military troop centers, supply 
installations or other establishments or 
facilities of that nature. The county’s con- 
tribution to the defense effort, in the main, 
is that comprising the output of our indus- 
trial resources, principally lumber, seafoods, 
and agricultural products and, equally im- 
portant, the services of our young men and 
women who answer the call of duty with the 
Armed Forces. 

But despite this relative disassociation 
from military activities and the absence of 
regularly stationed military personnel in the 
area, Humboldt nevertheless does enjoy a 
more or less continuous relationship with 
the United States Army, one which, more- 
over, is extremely important to the general 
well-being of the region and particularly to 
some of our basic industries, This link be- 
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-tween Humboldt and the Army is that repre- 
sented by the Corps of Engineers of the Army. 

Since the early days of development of the 
north coast region, indeed, the Army Engi- 
neers have played an active and significant 
role in this area, chiefly through their work 
in connection with Humboldt Bay and the 
Port of Eureka. The county, as we know, is 
singularly blessed with an excellent natural 
harbor. But, as we likewise know, it is a 
harbor that requires constant attention in 
order that its natural facilities meet the 
demands imposed by advances in the field of 
maritime trade and commerce, largely 
through improvement of the bar entrance 
and the navigable channels. Through the 
years the Army engineers have performed 
this mission for the harbor and port, and 
their representatives have been quite familiar 
figures as these improvements have taken 
place. 

More recently, however, the people of 
Humboldt have good reason to be apprecia- 
tive of the services of the Army engineers, 
as a consequence of the disastrous flood 
which struck many parts of the county in 
January. As it first became apparent that 
the situation constituted a major disaster, 
representatives from the district engineer's 
office in San Francisco hurried to the scene 
and since that time they have been closely 
identified with the rehabilitation operations. 

To the Humboldt County Board of Super- 
visors the Army engineers offered their expert 
assistance in conducting surveys of damage 
and in the matter of procedure relative to 
acquiring State aid in the rehabilitation of 
stricken communities, repair of roads, and 
in various other directions. To the city offi- 
cials of Eureka the engineers extended the 
same helpful service in connection with 
curbing a threat to the city’s water system 
and supply. 

Harbor work and flood-control operations 
are just two among the many, many missions 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers. The 
corps, in fact, is perhaps the busiest of all the 
various components of the Army, due to its 
dual military and civilian functions. On the 
military side the corps performs all the engi- 
neering work for the Army, its units com- 
prising important elements of virtually every 
military organization or force. The engineer 
soldier carries out his missions, so to speak, 
with a rifle in one hand and a shovel in the 
other. For in addition to building roads and 
bridges and performing other engineering 
missions during military operations, the en- 
gineers are classified as combat troops, and 
are trained to fight as infantry, a dual role in 
which they take fierce and understandable 
pride. And American military history is filled 
with the fighting exploits of the engineers 
in every one of our wars and in thousands 
of engagements. On the civilian side the 
engineers doff their uniforms and tempo- 
rarily stack their weapons of war to carry out 
their assigned missions of rivers and harbors 
work, flood control, and other chores. And 
in this field likewise they have distinguished 
themselves through a century and a half of 
continuous service to the Nation and to 
States and regions. Not infrequently we hear 
demands that these functions be turned over 
to purely civilian agencies. The record built 
up by the engineers, however, as contrasted 
with that of substitute agencies wherein such 
an experimentation has been conducted, 
would clearly indicate that this would be, 
indeed, a most unfortunate step. 

At any rate, Humboldt has good and ample 
reason to be grateful for the services of the 
Army engineers both because of their his- 
toric relationship to the harbor and, more 
recently, during the occasion of a disastrous 
emergency. With that in mind, the Hum- 
boldt Standard feels that it speaks for the 
people of Humboldt in rendering a salute to 
our good friends, the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army. 
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Statement of President Lewis Webster 
Jones, of Rutgers University, on the 
Heimlich-Finley Cases, January 24, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful to the Members of the House 
for permission to include with my re- 
marks the statement made by President 
Lewis Webster Jones, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, concerning the decision of the 
board of trustees in dismissing Profs. 
Simon W. Heimlich and Moses I. Finley 
from the faculty staff because of their 
refusal on constitutional grounds to an- 
swer questions concerning Communist 
affiliations asked them by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. 
Considerable publicity was given to this 
case in the daily press, and I followed it 
with unusual interest not only because 
Rutgers University is located in the 
Third Congressional District of New 
Jersey, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, but also because questions were 
involved which are of interest to the 
entire academic world. 

The cases of these two men were very 
carefully and meticulously investigated 
by the authorities at Rutgers University 
and under the circumstances it seems to 
me that the concluson reached to dismiss 
them was the only proper course to take. 
In these days of uncertainty, when our 
form of life which has made this country 
so great, and the envy of the world is 
threatened, no real American has the 
right to conceal whether he is a Com- 
munist sympathizer or not. I think this 
is especially true with people who oc- 
cupy positions of such high trust as a 
teacher in any university in America. 

President Jones’ statement is factual, 
definite, and well reasoned. It has met 
with approval from many sources and it 
is significant to record that it has been 
endorsed by the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor of the State of New 
Jersey. I hope my colleagues will read it. 

The statement follows: 

On December 12, 1952, the board of trustees 
of Rutgers University announced its decision 
in the cases of Prof. Simon W. Heimlich and 
Prof. Moses I. Finley, who had refused to 
answer questions concerning Communist 
affiliation put to them by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security, on the 
grounds that their answers might incrim- 
inate them, relying on the privilege pro- 
vided in the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The cases involve issues in which the pub- 
lic, the members of the university, and the 
academic community at large are deeply 
interested. 

Acting on my own responsibility as pres- 
ident of the university, I offer the following 
explanation and amplification of the neces- 
sarily brief statement made by the board in 
announcing its decision, 

REVIEW OF PROCEDURE 

The cases have been under consideration 

by the trustees since September 26, 1952. It 
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was obvious from the first that they raised 
questions of the gravest concern to this uni- 
versity, and indeed to the entire academic 
world. They should not be decided hastily, 
nor in response to the balance of pressures. 
The facts were not in dispute. It was clearly 
a matter of formulating a policy in a situa- 
tion both new and serious, in which the 
Rutgers decision might have the effect of 


-setting a precedent for the larger university 


community. For these reasons, my main con- 
cern was to invoke procedures which would 
insure thorough, fair and judicious delibera- 
tion by those responsible for university pol- 
icy. No clear line of procedure is provided in 
the statutes for cases of this kind; the situa- 
tion is a new one, not envisaged when the 
statutes were agreed upon. 

The first step was the appointment of a 
special committee of faculty, trustees, and 
alumni, which was charged to advise me as to 
the course of action, if any, to be followed 
in the disposition of the cases. 

After extended deliberations, during which 
both professors were heard, the faculty- 
trustee-alumni committee reported to me on 
October 14. The unanimous conclusion, 
based on detailed consideration of the facts 
and of the applicable university statutes 
governing academic freedom, was that the 
refusal of Professors Heimlich and Finley 
to answer the questions of the Senate sub- 
committee relating to their connections with 
the Communist Party, on the grounds of 
possible self-incrimination, did “raise a real 
question as to their fitness to continue as 
teachers on the university faculty.” The 
committee further recommended that a spe- 
cial committee on review be appointed by the 
committee on committees; and urged the 
importance of prompt decision, in the in- 
terests both of the university and of the two 
men concerned. 

I accepted and acted upon the report of 
the faculty-trustee-alumni committee, and 
summoned the committee on committees. 
This group elected a special faculty com- 
mittee of review, which was charged with 
the task of advising the president and the 
board of trustees as to whether the refusal 
of Professors Heimlich and Finley to answer 
the Senate subcommittee’s questions as to 
Communist Party membership, on the 
grounds of possible self-incrimination, im- 
paired their fitness to be members of the 
university faculty, taking into considera- 
tion the university statute 3.92, which states: 

“The teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of 
this university. Since the public may, be- 
cause of his position, give special attention 
or credence to his utterances and tend to 
judge his profession or this university by 
his conduct, his position imposes on him the 
following special obligations: (1) that he 
bear these possibilities constantly in mind 
and seek at all times to conduct himself 
appropriately.” 

This was the one issue to be determined, 
and upon which advice was sought. 

On December 3 the faculty committee of 
review met at the president's house with 
a committee of the board and presented its 
preliminary report, identical in substance 
with the final report presented to the full 
meeting of the board on December 12. The 
cases had been thoroughly discussed at in- 
numerable committee meetings by mem- 
bers of the board since their inception on 
September 26, and from December 3 onward, 
when the recommendations of the faculty 
committee were known, possible alternative 
policies were carefully considered. On De- 
cember 7, a small group of trustees met with 
me at the president’s house and spent the 
afternoon and evening reading and analyzing 
the report of the faculty committee, formu- 
lating tentative proposals to be considered 
by the board. I cite these facts to show 
that the action of the board taken at the 
meeting on December 12 was neither hasty 
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nor arbitrary; and I am impelled to record 
my own conviction, based on many conver- 
sations with members of the board since 
September 26, that the trustees have been 
fully aware of the complexities of the case, 
and conscientious in meeting their respon- 
sibilities to the two professors, the uni- 
versity community, and to the public. 

The final faculty report was presented and 
read to the board at the meeting on De- 
cember 12 by the faculty committee of re- 
view. Subsequently, the report was thor- 
oughly discussed. The board reluctantly 
but unanimously found itself in disagree- 
ment with the recommendation of the fac- 
ulty committee that no further action should 
be taken in the two cases. 

The action taken by the board was to offer 
the two professors the alternatives of re- 
considering their decision, and satisfying the 
president and the two vice chairmen of the 
board as to their willingness to testify; or 
severing their connection with the univer- 
sity as of December 31, 1952. 


THE ISSUES 


A great deal has been said and written 
by those members of the university commu- 
nity who disagree with the action of the 
trustees. The statement of the trustees was 
necessarily brief, since it was impossible for 
so large a group to draft a detailed reply to 
the report of the faculty committee of re- 
view. I feel constrained, therefore, to point 
out some of the issues which were not in- 
volved in the cases of Professors Heimlich 
and Finley. 

First, freedom of teaching and research 
was not an issue. In their statement of 
December 12, the trustees reaffirmed that 
the teacher “has the privilege of freedom 
to search out and teach the truth,” and that 


“this university will protect him in the ex- - 


ercise of that freedom.” The issue was 
rather that of the definition of the obliga- 
tions on which freedom rests. 

Second, the right to hold unorthodox opin- 
ions was not in question. The tolerance of 
heterodoxy is an essential element in free- 
dom of thought. It is platitudinous to point 
out that creative changes in thought 
and action have come from heterodox views. 
The questions Professors Heimlich and Fin- 
ley refused to answer did not relate to their 
opinions, but to their membership in the 
Communist Party. Such membership is not 
compatible with the freedom of thought and 
inquiry on which American teaching and 
research are based. It is no invasion of that 
freedom, but a necessary measure of pro- 
tection of the freedom of all of us, to seek 
to determine whether teachers and others 
in positions of trust are committed to the 
discipline and program of the Communist 
Party. Professor Heimlich has been willing 
to make a full explanation of his position, 
and deny any past or present connection 
with the Communist Party, to me and to 
the press. There would seem to be no ad- 
ditional invasion of privacy, therefore, in 
asking him to reconsider his refusal to an- 
swer the questions put to him by the Senate 
subcommittee. 

Third, professional competence was not in 
question; nor did the trustees attempt to 
inquire into this matter, which is clearly 
the province of the faculty and administra- 
tive officers. No suggestions of lack of pro- 
fessional competence, or of improper con- 
duct, had been made. The inquiry into the 
teaching records of the two professors was 
irrelevant to the issue. 

Fourth, the legal right of any citizen to 
refuse to testify, on the grounds of possible 
self-incrimination as provided under the 
fifth amendment, is not in dispute, though 
the legal as well as the moral wisdom of 
exercising it is open to serious doubt. Again, 
the central question was one of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

‘The sole issue before the faculty commit- 
tee of review, and before the trustees, was 
whether, under all the circumstances, a 


university teacher, and a representative of 
this university, has an obligation to answer 
the questions of a legally constituted in- 
vestigatory body concerning membership in 
the Communist Party. It is on this issue 
that the conclusions and recommendations 
of the faculty committee of review are con- 
trary to the considered convictions of the 
trustees. 
THE PREMISES 

The peculiar importance, and the new- 
ness, of this issue arise out of the nature 
of communism, and the world conflict be- 
tween our own country, embodying the 
western tradition of freedom, and the bloc 
of Communist countries under Russian 
domination. The universities must carefully 
consider their relationship to this conflict, 
and their responsibilities as key institutions 
in the defense of the free world. 

The Communist Party is not a political 
party like any other. It is a secret, con- 
spiratorial organization imposing on its 
members a discipline and a regimentation 
of thought quite alien to the normal polit- 
ical parties of a democracy. Its standards 
of ethics are radically different from the 
ethical principles on which a free society, 
freedom of thought, freedom of research and 
teaching, are based. The distinction between 
heterodoxy and conspiracy is relevant here: 
the university must insist on the tolerance 
of honestly held and frankly proclaimed dif- 
ferences of opinion, and its faculty must be 
free to engage in ordinary, open political ac- 
tivity, but it must protect itself, and cooper- 
ate in protecting the country, against any 
conspiracy which, if successful, would de- 
stroy all freedom. 

It is true that the fear of communism 
can lead to excesses, and that many of the 
actions of self-styled anti-Communists have 
shown inadequate respect for individual 
rights. But it is unreasonable to deny that 
there is a real danger of Communist sub- 
version, or to dismiss all public concern with 
Communist activity as hysteria. 

The public has the right, through its 
legally constituted representatives, to in- 
quire into the Communist Party membership 
of individuals. Legitimate and nonhyster- 
ical criticisms of the methods of such in- 
quiries are in order; ways must be found to 
protect loyal people from irresponsible 
charges. But improvement is not likely to 
come from negative attitudes of noncoopera- 
tion. 

Universities, both public and private, are 
strongly affected with a public interest. 
They occupy a position of central importance 
in our free society, embodying our highest 
aspirations, and our hope for material and 
spiritual progress. They are at once the 
most characteristic expression and the prin- 
cipal guardians of the western tradition of 
freedom. They are charged with the pres- 
ervation of the cultural heritage, the dis- 
covery of new knowledge and its dissemi- 
nation, the education of young people as 
persons, workers, and citizens. They can- 
not confine themselves to techniques, and 
adopt an attitude of neutrality and with- 
drawal in the face of the central moral issues 
of our times. They must teach with con- 
viction; they must not abdicate the larger 
intellectual and moral leadership which has 
been their historical function, and on which 
their claim to freedom rests. 

Public investigation of the universities is 
legitimate, and should be frankly met. It 
implies no invasion of academic independ- 
ence. The interference of any outside group 
with the proper functions of the university 
must be resisted, whatever the cost in criti- 
cism and loss of financial support. In the 
determination of the curriculum, methods of 
teaching and research, the selection of facul- 
ty or speakers, the permission of free dis- 
cussion, the university must be completely 
independent. In all these matters, which 
relate to the proper performance of the in- 
tellectual functions of a university, public 
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inquiry is legitimate; interference or dicta- 
tion is not. 

But the freedom the universities claim 
is not a negative concept. It is not free- 
dom from all restraint, from all commit- 
ment, but the positive freedom to perform 
the traditional functions of research and 
teaching in the spirit of truth. The uni- 
versity is an integral part of society; it is 
not an isolated company of scholars, but a 
group of citizens—students, faculty, admin- 
istrative officers, trustees, and alumni—with 
certain clear responsibilities to the general 
community, and to the scholarly world. 

Traditionally and by law, American uni- 
versities, and indeed American schools, have 
been governed by lay boards of trustees. 
University communities are regulated by 
statutes jointly agreed upon by the facul- 
ties and the boards of trustees; but the trus- 
tees are legally in a position of stewardship, 
and must be ultimately responsible for the 
policies of the universities. 

The trustees and administrative officers of 
Rutgers University are called upon to de- 
fend faculty members in their legitimate ex- 
ercise of freedom of expression, of teaching 
and research, and the independent control 
of their own professional affairs. It is clearly 
part of the duty of the trustees to insist 
on such independence, and they will con- 
tinue to do so. It is indeed one aspect of 
the broad educational function of a uni- 
versity to seek to strengfhen public under- 
standing and support of the vital impor- 
tance of freedom of inquiry, expression, and 
research, 

A university almost inevitably is out of 
step with the wider community. Since one 
of its essential functions is to be a critic 
of conventional beliefs and values, with a 
view to extending the frontiers of knowl- 
edge and intensifying the appreciation of 
values, it must come into conflict with un- 
critically adopted mores and opinions. This 
essential conflict is the perennial source of 
attacks on the universities. 

University faculties have only one truly 
valid defense against such attacks; namely, 
that they can demonstrate, on demand, that 
their educational methods and their theo- 
retical findings have been arrived at by 
trained personnel through the use of 
thoroughly rational procedures. This dem- 
onstration of rationality wins support and 
confidence from those who for the moment 
understand neither the procedures nor the 
results. It is the one firm foundation on 
which academic freedom rests. 

It follows that for members of a univer- 
sity faculty to refuse to give a rational ac- 
count of their position on vital community 
issues not only cannot be defended by an 
appeal to academic freedom, but in fact cuts 
the ground out from under academic free- 
dom itself. The one weapon of defense is 
gone, and the entire academic community 
must suffer accordingly. 

Academic freedom has unfortunately be- 
come a defensive notion. As such it does 
not logically imply the freedom to be silent, 
as the’ Faculty Committee of Review has 
maintained. The freedom to be silent is a 
civil right guaranteed under special cir- 
cumstances by the Constitution. But aca- 
demic freedom entails the obligation “to 
render an explanation, as clearly and ra- 
tionally as possible, whenever such an ex- 
planation is called for by duly constituted 
governmental bodies acting within the limits 
of their authority. 

The independence and self-regulation of 
the university cannot be reasonably claimed, 
still less maintained, unless our policies are 
framed with full recognition of our public 
responsibilities. 

Under all the circumstances of our rela- 
tions to world communism, a minimum re- 
sponsibility would seem to be that members 
of the university state frankly where they 
stand on matters of such deep public con- 
cern, and of such relevance to academic in- 


tegrity, as membership in the Communist 
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Party; even when by a straightforward state- 
ment they believe they might incur certain 
personal risks. 

In the cases of Professors Heimlich and 
Finley, the legal risks suggested as possible 
were those of a charge of perjury or con- 
tempt. These risks must be balanced against 
the risk of damage to the entire university, 
and to the profession to which the two men 
belong, incurred by refusal to testify on the 
grounds of possible self-incrimination. They 
must also be balanced against the public 
risks from Communist conspiracy: a plea of 
self-incrimination may be used to shelter 
conspirators, and has in fact been so used 
by members of the Communist Party. 


THE QUESTION OF THE PROTECTION OF 
INDIVIDUALS 


I recognize that the consideration of these 
two cases, and the concern of the faculty 
committee of review to stress the legal rights 
of the two professors, is strongly influenced 
by the fact that inquiries into subversion— 
a new problem for the United States—have 
often been conducted by methods and in an 
atmosphere which have bred fear and dis- 
trust among many loyal citizens. The ordi- 
nary protections against irresponsible. or 
malicious accusations have not always been 
afforded. As a university community, we 
must give serious thought to the best meth- 
ods of meeting future investigations, with 
due regard for legitimate public concern, 
and full cooperation in the attempt to dis- 
cover subversion; but with regard also to 
the protection of individuals, and our own 
continued independence and integrity. I do 
not believe that a negative attitude of non- 
cooperation is a constructive approach to 
these problems. 

I therefore agree with the policy stated 
by the board of trustees in the December 
12 meeting, requiring all members of the 
university faculty to answer questions con- 
cerning Communist Party` membership put 
to them by any duly constituted public body. 
If, as a result of forthright testimony, a 
member of the faculty or staff should incur 
unjustified charges of contempt or perjury, 
his defense would become a matter of con- 
cern to the entire university community. I 
have no doubt that substantial aid as well 
as moral support would be forthcoming; it 
was indeed available to Professors Heimlich 
and Finley, To get such cases before the 
courts, where established rules of evidence 
prevail, would seem to be the most construc- 
tive method of clarifying these issues, and 
combating malicious, vague or unfounded 
accusations. 


THE TRUSTEES’ DECISION 


The responsibility for decision in these two 
cases, which involved a crucial matter of 
university policy, clearly rested with the 
board of trustees. The relevant university 
statutes had been formulated jointly by the 
faculty and the board; the original com- 
mittee considering these two cases was a 
joint faculty-trustee-alumni committee; its 
recommendations for further procedure in a 
type of case not fully covered nor envisaged 
in the statutes was followed. The func- 
tions of the faculty committee of review were 
advisory. The trustees could not agree with 
its advice, which was that no further action 
should be taken. 

The trustees expressed their appreciation 
of the conscientious work of the faculty com- 
mittee, but were reticent in stating their 
criticisms in any detail. The main criticism 
was this: that the faculty committee’s re- 
port established at some length the legal 
right of the two professors to invoke the fifth 
amendment in refusing to testify, a right 
which was not in dispute, though the legal 
wisdom of its exercise is questioned; but it 
did not deal adequately, in the opinion of 
the board, with the central issue; namely, 
the obligation of a member of the teaching 
profession, and a representative of the uni- 
versity, entitled by his position to freedom 


of teaching, research, thought, and expres- 
sion, to state his position with respect to 
the Communist Party in the spirit of truth 
and courage upon the basis of which intel- 
lectual freedom is justified and valued. The 
faculty committee completely endorsed the 
stand of the two professors, a stand which 
the trustees felt to be wrong, and undermin- 
ing to the integrity of this and other uni- 
versities. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that, on 
this central issue, the trustees found them- 
selves in unanimous disagreement with the 
faculty committee of review. It is further 
a matter of sincere regret that Professors 
Heimlich and Finley could not accede to the 
request of the trustees to reconsider their 
stand, and make themselves available to 
testify. 

REQUESTS FOR RECONSIDERATION 


The board of trustees has considered the 
requests for reconsideration of the two cases 
which have been received from groups within 
the university and elsewhere, and has taken 
cognizance of the votes of the university as- 
sembly, as well as communications in sup- 
port of the decision announced on December 
12. It has also received and considered the 
oral and written representations of the 
emergency faculty committee. 

No new considerations relevant to the 
fundamental issue of policy have been intro- 
duced at this time. I have made a detailed 
commentary on the memorandum of the 
emergency faculty committee, which will be 
available, together with the committee's 
memorandum, to all members of the faculty, 
if such is the desire of the committee, Suf- 
fice it to say here that the memorandum did 
not deal with the broad issues which have 
been discussed in the foregoing statement; 
it dealt narrowly with technical questions of 
professional self-regulation which were not 
at issue. 

On the broad question of policy, I affirm 
the decision of the trustees to be right, and 
the only decision possible if they are to ful- 
fill their obligations under the charter of 
this institution. 

These cases have been heard at length; 
the decision is final; and the cases are closed. 

May I call on the entire university commu- 
nity to turn their attention to the construc- 
tive tasks which lie ahead? 


Unification of the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee, I, together with 
the other members of this subcommittee, 
am charged with the responsibility of 
studying the functioning of the Military 
Establishment with a view to determin- 
ing its economy and efficiency. 

I cannot predict exactly what we will 
find; but, from my experience on this 
subcommittee for the past three terms, I 
feel I can predict one thing with some 
measure of certainty. Many cases of 
waste and inefficiency will be discovered 
which could have been prevented or en- 
tirely avoided if the military depart- 
ments were genuinely unified, 

I was profoundly encouraged on Sep- 
tember 25, 1952, during the recent cam- 
paign, to hear President Eisenhower 
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proclaim the need for greater unity 
among our military departments. 

This is what he had to say: 

Real unification of our Armed Forces is 
yet to be achieved. 

It was the hope and expectation of all 
of us who worked to achieve the passage of 
the National Defense Act of 1947 that this 
kind of unity was in the making. 

This has not proved to be the case. Such 
unity as we have achieved is too much form 
and too little substance. 


I was heartened, as I am sure many 
of my colleagues were, to hear the Presi- 
dent reaffirm, in his state of the Union 
message to the Congress last Monday, 
the need for abolishing duplication of 
effort among the rival military depart- 
ments. 

As you properly recall, his words were: 

Both military and economic objectives de- 
mand a single national military policy, prop- 
er coordination of our armed services, and 
effective consolidation of certain logistics 
activities. 

We must eliminate waste and duplication 
of effort in the armed services. 


There can be no mistaking President 
Eisenhower's stand on unification. 

For many years, unification of the 
Armed Forces of the United States was 
considered the only way to bring order 
out of chaos resulting from our Nation’s 
immensely expanded military operations. 

The Eightieth Congress, by the enact- 
ment of the National Defense Act of 
1947, provided the executive branch with 
the needed legislation. 

After a considerable amount of re- 
shuffling and much noisy resistance to 
change from departmental traditions, 
after compromise upon compromise, the 
Defense Establishment, as we know it 
today, finally evolved. 

Five years have elapsed, and a really 
effective unification is yet to be achieved. 

As this Congress approaches the prob- 
lems of funding our defense effort, I look 
back with much concern on the failure 
to achieve the goal set out in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1947. I feel, more 
than ever before, that the present Con- 
gress and the new administration should 
renew the effort to create a workable, 
effective unification of the armed serv- 
ices of the United States. 

This, then, brings me to an important 
point to which I would call the attention 
of the Congress. 

The other body of the Congress has 
already confirmed most of the President’s 
appointments to top defense posts. 

I am convinced that the President has 
appointed capable men to head our mili- 
tary departments. 

. However, to my knowledge, not one of 
these men has been questioned about his 
position on unification or about his plans 
for realizing an effective unification of 
the Armed Forces. 

Eventually, 25 high officials will have 
been confirmed for top positions in our 
Military Establishment. 

It is essential that the Congress be 
assured that each such official under- 
stands the necessity for unification and 
will do everything in his power to bring 
it about. 

Therefore, I point out to the Members 
of the House of Representatives a serious 
oversight by the other body of the Con- 
gress in omitting to sound out these men 
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on this question, and in neglecting to im- 
press upon them the importance which 
the Congress attaches to this vital goal. 

It is my sincere hope that the remain- 
ing Presidential appointees to top de- 
fense posts, who have yet to be confirmed, 
will state for the record their positions 
with respect to workable unification of 
the armed services, 


An Expert Looks at Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of Chi- 
cago’s most distinguished foreign cor- 
respondents, Frederick R. Kuh, has re- 
turned recently from a trip through 
Korea, Formosa, Japan, and other coun- 
tries in the Far East. His articles which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times have 
been factual, revealing, and objective. 
They were the work of an expert and a 
scholar in the field of foreign affairs. 

On February 5, Mr. Kuh delivered an 
address as principal speaker before the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Affairs. The 
address was a penetrating and sobering 
one, particularly in view of the recent 
action of the President in ordering the 
Seventh Fleet out of the Formosa Strait. 
I recommend the address to my col- 
leagues for reading at this time. 

To reporters who follow those things in 
Washington, it looks as though the plans 
of the Eisenhower administration for the 
Far East are taking shape. It doesn’t follow 
that hard decisions have been taken in each 
specific field there. In fact, we're being as- 
sured those are still in the making. 

But the trend is becoming apparent. The 
thinking of our new policy makers is clear. 
They may have second thoughts, but even 
then the pattern of action is likely to deviate 
only in detail from the road they’re now pre- 
paring to follow. 

The men who at present conduct our for- 
eign affairs no longer believe a military of- 
fensive in Korea alone, even if successful, 
will produce a definitive solution there. If 
that is their conclusion, as we're being told, 
then it seems a sound one, 

We might attempt to drive north from our 
present lines as far as the narrow waist of 
Korea. That would mean an advance of 
about 75 miles. Simply to make a frontal 
attack would probably be unwise. During 
the past year the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean Communists have dug themselves in 
firmly. They apparently have built some 
defenses in depth. On most sectors. they 
outgun us. When I was at the front with 
our First Marine Division, I was told the 
enemy there has two guns to our one along 
that stretch of 32 miles. The same is true 
along much of the 155-mile front. 

So it’s generally assumed that if we at- 
tempt an offensive, it will be a frontal attack 
accompanied by a seaborne landing behind 
the Communist lines. General MacArthur 
tried that with success at Inchon, you re- 
member. 

At United Nations military headquarters 
in Seoul less than 2 months ago we were 
told of estimates that a drive to the waist 
of Korea might cost us thirty to forty thou- 
sand casualties, a terrible prospect. 

Since MacArthur directed the Inchon land- 
ing the situation out there has changed. 


The Chinese have committed to Korea only 
about one-fourth of their armed forces. 
They have immense reserves. We have little 
reason to suppose that if we inflict worse 
losses on them in Korea, they will give up. 
If the saying goes, “One Russian life, one 
kopek,” then the Chinese translation ap- 
pears to be, “One Chinese life, one peanut.” 

We might destroy a good many Chinese 
in the proposed encircling strategy. But 
there’s no reason to assume that would end 
the war. 

There’s a serious risk to us in such an 
offensive. Supposing we succeed in land- 
ing behind the Communist lines, as we prob- 
ably would—for we dominate the offshore 
waters. If then Chinese troops stationed 
in Manchuria were to sweep southward, it’s 
our soldiers who might be encircled and 
trapped between the two Communist armies. 

There’s great impatience with the present 
stalemate. While in Korea, General Eisen- 
hower felt that impatience in talking with 
our top commanders there. They believe it 
was a blunder even to open the truce talks a 
year and a half ago. They're eager to break 
the deadlock by sharp military action. All 
the soldiers with whom I talked in the front 
lines were impatient, too, impatient to go 
home. They were bored and homesick. Many 
of them, especially the marines, find it repug- 
nant to fight a static war. It’s like the long 
ordeal of the trenches between 1914 and 1918. 

People here at home, too, are weary of the 
standstill in Korea. 

We ought to remind ourselves, though, 
that the present position in Korea is a de- 
feat for the Communists. They set out to 
conquer all Korea. They wanted to hold it 
both as a buffer and as a springboard against 
a future rearmed Japan in case of a general 
war. By repelling the Communists’ aggres- 
sion, we've dealt the first military set-back 
the Soviet bloc has suffered since the World 
War. 

Now, the new administration in Washing- 
ton believes that only by weakening Com- 
munist China can we bring her to accept 
something close to our terms for a Korean 
settlement. Consequently, that will be the 
aim of our coming actions. 

We've been engaged in a whole series of 
separate military enterprises in the Far East. 
The new concept is to tie them all together. 
What would that mean in practice? 

First, renewal of our military pressure in 
Korea. Secondly, stepping up the war in 
Indochina. Thirdly, preparing the Chinese 
Nationalist troops on Formosa for bolder 
raids against the Communist mainland. 
Fourthly, more active support for anti-Com- 
munist subversion inside China.. That pre- 
sumably means sabotaging Chinese trans- 
portation and communications. 

Finally, a fifth possibility is being con- 
sidered. That is throwing a naval blockade 
around the entire Chinese coast. 

At present these measures (except the 
blockade) are being applied separately. The 
crux of the new strategy, it seems, is to bring 
all those pressures to bear upon China at 
the same time. The authors of this plan 
believe the result would be to soften China 
militarily and economically so that she 
would yield on Korea—even if that were 
against Moscow's will. Some estimates sug- 
gest it would take at least 6 to 9 months for 
these projects to mature. 

Of course, it makes sense that, if we were 
stronger in the Far East, we would be in a 
more effective position to compel a Korean 
solution. But the strategy being envisaged 
might create more problems than it solves. 

Let’s examine our idea of a naval blockade. 
I do not say we shall undertake it. But it is 
being given the most serious consideration. 
And it might be a blunder. 

Here are a few of the questions that arise: 
Are we to intercept Russian ships around 
Port Arthur and Dairen? If they attempt to 
run our blockade, do we open fire and sink 
Soviet vessels? Even assuming, as Washing- 
ton does, that Russia is averse to a world war, 
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isn’t it possible that a chain of incidents 
arising from a naval blockade could create 
dangerous situations from which withdrawal 
might be difficult? 

Even if we avoid stretching the tension 
with Russia to the breaking point, what 
about our friends? Britain is exporting tex- 
tile machinery and pharmaceuticals to 
China. Are we to block that legitimate trade 
by force? Ceylon has arranged to exchange 
her rubber for China's rice. Shall we prevent 
Ceylon from getting essential food for her 
people? India and Pakistan are conducting 
a small volume of trade with China. 

By interfering there, we would be acting 
against Asian countries that are friendly to 
us and whose support we profoundly need 
with so many hundreds of millions of Asians 
now in the Communist camp. 

Then there’s a further question: How 
much real damage would a naval blockade 
inflict on China? Some estimates suggest 
about 25 percent of Communist China’s for- 
eign trade is seaborne. Our intelligence 
services are not sure about that. But they do 
know the weapons China is receiving from 
abroad are rolling across the Siberian Rail- 
road, or, like the MIG jets, being flown in. 
The British frankly doubt that a naval block- 
ade would seriously hurt the Chinese. 

A blockade would create a special problem 
for the British in their colony of Hong Kong. 
Hong Kong has ceased almost entirely to be 
a channel for strategic goods going to China, 
But the colony is exporting some ordinary 
commodities to China in return for food 
needed to nourish Hong Kong’s 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. If that traffic were stopped, how 
would people on the island exist? 

The British are also worried that China 
might retaliate against a blockade by invad- 
ing Hong Kong, and they might ask America 
to guarantee that colony‘s security. Would 
we go to war for Hong Kong? 

The British are opposing a blockade of 
China, too, because the patrolling of the 
immense Chinese coast line would immobilize 
& great part of the non-Communist world's 
warships. America is already deploying the 
bulk of its ground forces in two opposite 
regions of the planet—in Germany and in 
Korea. That would be a grave liability if 
there were a general war. Are we now like- 
wise to disperse our naval power among the 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific? 

We've already examined the question of 
an offensive in Korea. Now let’s look at the 
second lever of the proposed pressure on 
China, namely intensification of war in 
Indochina. That, too, creates perplexities. 
More ground troops would be needed. Where 
are they to come from? Mainly from France. 
But the French are uneasy at the prospect 
of 12 German divisions being put in the field 
in the next 2 or 3 years. France is much 
more concerned to reduce its commitments 
in Asia than to enlarge them. And we are 
certainly not intending to send American 
ground troops to Indochina. 

Then there's the next step in the con- 

templated strategy: Activating Chiang Kai- 
shek's troops on Formosa. I had a look at 
those soldiers a few weeks ago. They’re dis- 
ciplined and well trained. But every expert 
on Formosa agrees they are today incapable 
of establishing a beachhead on China’s 
mainland. At their present rate of equip- 
ment by us, it would take at least 2 years 
fully to arm them. 
- To increase their commando raids against 
China would conform with General Eisen- 
hower’s suggestion to “Let Asians fight 
Asians.” But that remark hurt us in Asia. 
It suggested the Asians are expendable. 
President Eisenhower wisely tried to correct 
that impression in his inaugural address. 

India, Burma, and Indonesia want no part 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The British, Dutch, 
Scandinavians, and others have recognized 
the Peking Government and prefer to avoid 
involvement with the Chinese Nationalists. 

It’s at least very arguable whether the 
possible military advantage of using those 
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troops wouldn't be outweighed by the politi- 
cal grief. 

There’s an even more fundamental con- 
sideration than any so far mentioned, in 
assessing the wisdom of our proposed 
strategy. It’s this: 

If we succeed in weakening Communist 
China, will that encourage Peking to loosen 
or sever its ties with Russia? For that, in 
the final resort, is what American policy 
wants to achieve. Isn't it far more likely 
that our strategy would accomplish the 
reverse? Wouldn’t we be increasing China’s 
dependence upon Russia? If the Chinese are 
cut off from other supply sources, won’t 
they be compelled to rely even more than 
now on the Soviet Union? 

Well, you can fairly ask, where does this 
take us? If the proposed strategy entails 
such risks and liabilities, what other course 
is open to us? 

I've heard an alternative approach sug- 
gested. I don’t say it would work, I don't 
know. It does seem worth considering. 

It’s predicated on the assumption which 
we understand is also that of the Eisenhower 
administration: namely, that the Korean 
war can be brought to a close, if that’s at 
all possible in any foreseeable period, only 
within the frame of a: much broader far-east- 
ern policy. Supposing we were to take the 
truce negotiations out of Panmunjom and 
transfer them to a political forum. To dis- 
cuss terms at a table with the Russians, 
someone said, would just be moving the 
talks from Panmunjom to pandemonium. 
That’s not enough to prevent us from trying. 

This is the countersuggestion: Keep the 
Korean armistice as the first item on the 
agenda of a political conference. Other 
items would have to include the future of 
Korea, recognition of Peking, Communist 
China’s relationship to the United Nations— 
and Formosa. These subjects, of course, 
would include some on which we would 
not yield. They would include others on 
which the Communists would be adamant. 

Yet there would be more room for ma- 
neuver, for give and take, for real negotia- 
tion within that wider frame. Sooner or 
later, if the outcome isn’t to be world war, 
all those problems have to be faced. 

I mention this other approach as worth 
examining, without any illusions as to the 
immense obstacles. Since neither we nor 
the Russians want war and since both Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Stalin have declared 
their willingness to negotiate, there’s much 
to be said for making that attempt. 

Now I'd like to turn to another aspect 
of the far-eastern scene. One of the first 
things that strikes a reporter out there is 
the insatiable need of those countries for 
American assistance. Their requirements— 
if placed end to end—would reach to Fort 
Knox, curl up there dreamily, and then 
stretch back. 

Even while spending about $6 billion 
a year on foreign aid, we're hardly begin- 
ning to scratch the problem. That’s espe- 
cially true since more and more of our help 
is in armaments, less and less economic as- 
sistance. 

Abe Lincoln is said to have faced a similar 
dilemma in another context. After his in- 
auguration he was besieged by job seekers. 
He had nothing like enough patronage to 
placate the applicants. Worrying about 
what to do, he fell ill. The doctor examined 
him and diagnosed a mild case of smallpox. 

“At last,” Lincoln is said to have remarked, 
“at last I have something I can give them.” 

Opposition to economic aid is strong in 
Congress. It’s still too smugly assumed 
firepower is the only answer to communism. 
History should have taught us better. It 
wasn't Russia that brought social revolution 
to China. Nor was it arms alone that swept 
the Chinese Communists into power. It 
was: poverty, feudalism, and corrupt rulers 
that kindled revolt. 

Conditions in South Korea, and elsewhere 
in Asia, have many similarities with those 


that culminated in the Chinese revolution. 
Discontent is being shored up and repressed, 
but one day it can burst the dikes. We can 
win the victories on the battlefield and over 
& longer period lose the war on the economic 
and social plane. 

These subjects are not amusing, but they 
must be understood. The war in Korea is 
being reported too much in terms of how 
many MIG’s we shot down yesterday and 
who dominates Heartbreak Ridge. The real 
story is how Heartbreak Ridge dominates 
these people and why. 

While we're solidifying our lines, there’s 
decay in the hinterland. The President of 
South Korea, Syngman Rhee, had a long 
patriotic record against his country’s Japa- 
nese oppressors. Now he’s installed his own 
police state. It’s less brutal than in the 
Communist lands. But it has little except 
vocabulary in common with democracies. 
He arrests his opponents in Parliament. His 
police terrorize the people. The so-called 
trade-unions are stooges of his government. 
They have nothing to do with defending the 
interests of working people. 

Living conditions in South Korea are the 
explosive element. Even by Asian standards 
they're unspeakable. 

The official exchange rate of Korea’s cur- 
rency is 6,000 won (w-o-n) to one dollar. 
The real rate is between 20,000 and 30,000 
won per dollar, One million won or $50 
& month is the rock bottom subsistence level 
for the average family of five. Almost all 
the people are living beneath that level, 
most of them far beneath it. 

Here are a few examples of wages, trans- 
lated at the true exchange rate: While I 
was there 2 months ago a policeman’s pay 
was $2 a month. A section chief in the gov- 
ernment, and he’s a higher official, got $2.15, 
a schoolteacher about $1.50, a member of 
Parliament some $4.50. In 10 branches of 
industry wages ranged from $55 to $9. All 
these are monthly pay scales. In some in- 
stances, especially of government employees, 
these people get a few handfuls of rice and 
once a year several yards of cloth. To buy 
1 pair of leather shoes a junior government 
Official must spend 6 weeks’ pay. 

One consequence of this poverty is that 
1 of every 15 or 25 South Koreans has 
tuberculosis, Dysentery is so common no- 
body bothers to report it. A nation of 21 
million is existing in hovels. Life expect- 
ancy is estimated, perhaps a little too cheer- 
fully, at 42. 

These circumstances are keeping the peo- 
ple ignorant as well as diseased. Compulsory 
education ends at the age of 12. But 1 out 
of every 3 children of school age simply does 
not attend school. More than a third of 
the adults are illiterate. 

Riding to the front in a jeep on cold De- 
cember days I passed children almost naked 
on the roadside. 

Inflation is of the runaway sort. Since 
1947 retail prices in Pusan have increased 63 
times—and that’s roughly the measure of in- 
fiation throughout the country. 

Under the land reform approximately 26 
percent of the farm land has been parceled 
out to the peasants. They have to pay for 
it. Those payments take about 30 percent 
of their incomes; another 20 percent goes in 
taxes. That leaves them too little to buy 
fertilizers, too little to live on. So many 
of them have been turning to Korean private 
banks for loans. They get them, but they 
pay 20 to 35 percent interest per month. 

There's petty corruption everywhere and 
big racketeering at the top. It’s part of the 
way of life, I asked a prominent Member 
of Parliament, whose salary is $4.50 a month, 
what he does on the side to earn a living. 

“I spend a lot of time looking after my 
investments,” he said. 

In Formosa wages are low, too, though a 
trifle higher. A grade-school teacher there 
earns some $11 a. month. A cabinet minis- 
ter gets $40. <A private in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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army is paid the equivalent of about $1.50 
monthly. 

Neither in Korea nor in Formosa do trade- 
unions exist in the accepted meaning. 
There’s no collective bargaining. On For- 
mosa union officials can be chosen only with 
Government approval. The unions are part 
of a conspiracy to keep wages down and 
working hours long. 

One of the worst evils on Formosa is the 
prevalence of child labor. Children from 8 
years up do heavy work on farms. They 
work 4 miles deep in copper and gold mine 
shafts. They're in almost every industry. 

In 1951 laborers in the salt fields of For- 
mosa rioted against their working condi- 
tions. The Government was paying these 
men the equivalent of three-fourths of 1 
cent for every ton of salt they produced. But 
the Government was selling that same ton 
of salt retail at more than #4. 

In Japan living standards are on a much 
higher plane than those I’ve been describ- 
ing. The Japanese, however, just pulling 
themselves out of a ruinous defeat, are see- 
ing their recovery sidetracked to rearma- 
ment. 

A small group on the political left is com- 
pletely against rearming. Another minority 
on the right is unreservedly for it. Between 
these extremes stands the great mass of the 
86 million people. Almost every individual 
Japanese is torn by conflicting emotions and 
ideas. He wants his country independent 
and strong. But he’s afraid, once rearmed, 
Japan will be led into dangerous military 
adventures. He fears the new officer caste 
and big business will crush the fragile ele- 
ments of democracy. He dislikes Russia but 
doesn’t want to fight as a semicolonial 
American mercenary. 

Schizophrenia has become the occupational 
disease of Japanese citizenship. 

This inner struggle is really shadow box- 
ing. Japan’s conservative rulers, in concert 
with the United States, have plumped for 
rearmament. The constitution forbids Japan 
to maintain armed forces, so the troops in 
olive drab you see marching along the street 
are just your imagination. 

Our policy is to regard Japan as a partial 
offset to the Chinese-Soviet alliance in East 
Asia, just as a rearmed Germany is to help 
redress the balance against Russia and its 
satellites in Europe. 

We're running a risk in both cases. The 
Pentagon and State Department say it's a 
calculated risk. But in 5 or 10 years who'll 
do the calculating? 

Most of us remember hearing a lot about 
Japanese expansionist pressure in the twen- 
ties and thirties. Today that pressure has 
grown enormously. Japan is confined to its 
frontiers of a century ago. Since then, how- 
ever, 53,000,000 more inhabitants have been 
packed into the same space. The recent war 
not only cost Japan 44 percent of its terri- 
tory; it has forfeited the sugar and rice of 
Formosa, Korea’s rice, minerals, and fish- 
eries, the coke and iron ore of Manchuria, 
and Sakhalin’s oil. 

The pattern of Japanese trade is distorted. 
She’s buying raw materials in the United 
States, hauling coke and coal all the way 
from West Virginia and Pennsylvania at 
steep prices. She's selling heavily in the 
sterling area, but that yields her no dollars 
with which to pay for essential imports from 
America, 

It’s American military spending in Japan 
mainly, for the Korean war, that’s keeping 
Japan’s economy afloat. That explains why 
a Japanese newspaper last year reported a 
slight improvement in the Panmunjom truce 
talks under the headline “Threat of peace in 
Korea.” 

You see many outward signs of pros- 
perity in Tokyo. I watched people crowding 
the counters of shops and department stores 
on a buying spree. They're well dressed and 
well fed. Theaters and movies are packed, 
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But behind that screen is a shaky econ- 
omy. The Japanese have only two major 
resources, manpower and hydroelectric en- 
ergy. They rely on imports for one-fifth of 
their food and for most raw materials. High 
production costs have priced Japan out of the 
markets she easily dominated before the war. 
And who do you think Japan’s main com- 
petitors are? The Germans. 

It’s strange that the Chinese Communists 
have failed to make a more tempting bid 
for Japan’s trade. Japan’s commerce with 
China is less than a twentieth of its pre- 
war yolume. Nowadays some of the main 
items these countries exchange are pic- 
turesque: Japan sends China typewriters, 
sewing machines, insecticides and dried cut- 
tle fish in return for Chinese liquorice, cow 
bones and pig bristles. 

Our embargo prevents Japan from offering 
China the capital goods in exchange for 
which Japan might get the coke and iron 
ore she so urgently needs from China, A 
good many Japanese industrialists would 
like to reenter the China market for it’s 
been said that trade is thicker than ideal- 
a Ata in the East, as in the West, 
one feels the overwhelming emphasis we're 
putting on strategy, on military power, in 
our relations with these countries. We hear 
very little of malnutrition in Korea, the 
one-party and one-man dictatorship on For- 
mosa, the deformity of Japan’s economy and 
trade. While we're thinking predominantly 
in terms of strategy, those peoples are being 
plagued by their economic and social evils. 
We could succeed in driving communism 
out the front door only to have it enter 
by the back door. 

In 1953 many people in Asia are guilty 
of a peculiar heresy: They do not share the 
view that a factory making bombs is pro- 
ductive and a mill weaving cloth is a luxury. 


Liberation Versus Containment, by James 
Burnham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party, during 
the past campaign, strongly emphasized 
the need of adopting a new foreign pol- 
icy of liberation to replace the outworn 
policy of containment followed by the 
Democratic administration. 

In am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent article by James 
Burnham which very lucidly outlines the 
principles of this new policy of liberation, 
This article appeared in This Week mag- 
azine section of the Washington Star 
for February 8, 1953: 

Can AMERICA LIBERATE THE WORLD? 
(By James Burnham) 

(This foreign-policy expert presents a 
startling argument—why we should junk our 
policy of containing communism, It is now 
time, he says, to move toward the actual lib- 
eration of Red satellites.) 

“Our Government * * * must tell the 
Kremlin that we shall never recognize the 
slightest permanence in Russia’s position in 
Eastern Europe and Asia. The day must 
come when the peoples of the enslaved lands 
will have the opportunity * * * to choose 
their own paths into the future.”"—General 


Eisenhower, from speech to American Legion, 


New York, August 25, 1952. 

“We could make it clear * * è that 
United States policy seeks as one of its peace- 
ful goals the eventual restoration of genuine 
independence in the nations of Europe and 
Asia now dominated by Moscow, and that we 
will not be a party to any ‘deal’ confirming 
the rule of Soviet despotism.”—John Foster 
Dulles, from A New Foreign Policy, Life mag- 
azine, May 19, 1952. 

Since 1947, United States foreign policy 
has been guided by the doctrine of contain- 
ment, according to which we attempted to 
block further Communist expansion but at 
the same time renounced any anti-Soviet 
initiative. 

Like all purely negative and defensive 
strategies, the policy of containment must 
be considered as at best a temporary expedi- 
ent. Containment has been a bridge leading 
away from the misty land of demobilization 
and illusion toward the shore of national 
strength and realism. 

Both theory and experience show that the 
bridge of containment is collapsing fast, so 
that we had better hurry to get to the firm 
shore if we don’t want to end up in the 
water. The loss of China, the frustrating 
wars in Korea and Indochina, the flaming 
Arab belt, the troubles of NATO are strain- 
ing the girders beyond patching. 

The winning candidates in the election 
showed their realization of the approaching 
end of the policy of containment. They 
called for an advance from containment to 
a positive and dynamic policy of liberation. 
See the Eisenhower and Dulles quotations 
on this page. 


GOAL IS FREEDOM 


There is nothing mysterious about a policy 
of liberation, no matter how complex and 
difficult may be the details of its application, 
Its goal is freedom for the peoples and na- 
tions now enslaved by the Russian-centered 
Soviet state system—freedom for all the 
peoples and nations now under Communist 
domination, including the Russian people. 

The goal includes individual and social as 
well as national liberation. Liberation will 
mean not only that the subjects of Soviet 
imperialism win nationa? freedom but that 
they will be free from slave camps and the 
secret police, free to worship God as they 
see fit, free (if they so choose) to own and 
cultivate their own land and to work with 
their own tools, free to make peace with 
their fellow men. 

To adopt the policy of liberation will 
mean: to communicate our commitment to 
this goal to the Soviet subjects and to the 
entire world; to work toward it by all-sided 
political warfare and by auxiliary military 
or paramilitary actions where these are or 
become necessary (as they have been in 
Greece, Korea, Malaya, Indochina, and else- 
where); and to prepare adequately for what- 
ever further military steps may be required 
in the future. 

Through such a policy, carried out in 
action as well as in words, those who believe 
in liberation are convinced that we can re- 
lease the energies of all the subject peoples 
of the Soviet Empire, and thereby weaken 
and finally shatter its imperial structure. 

Three objections to the policy of libera- 
tion deserve special notice. It can be argued 
that (1) the allies of the United States would 
be unhappy about it; (2) it would involve 
the United States in a fanatic and utopian 
crusade; and (3) the liberation of the Soviet 
Empire, however desirable, is strictly none 
of America’s proper business, which is re- 
stricted to the defense of its own security. 

1. WHAT ABOUT OUR ALLIES? 

It is a fact that many persons within the 
non-Communist nations are uneasy about a 
shift to a policy of liberation. We have noted 
some of the reasons for this, and have also 
seen how the policy of containment bolsters 
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the attitude of neutralism. Containment, if 


» successful, simply means a stalemate between 


Moscow and Washington. To the non-Com- 
munist nations other than the United States, 
a stalemate seems to promise protection from 
all-out world war and at the same time, be- 
cause of the balancing off of the two major 
powers, an easier life for independent na- 
tions. 

There is another reason why the non-Com- 
munist nations cling to the stalemate, in- 
cline toward neutralism and drag their feet 
in the job of building anti-Soviet power. 
They do not yet believe in the seriousness of 
American purpose. Is the United States de- 
termined to weaken, and if necessary elimi- 
nate, the Soviet system? Or does it really 
want some sort of compromise? 


The motive 


Unless these questions are answered con- 
vincingly, in American behavior as well as 
by words, there is no motive for strenuous 
anti-Soviet action. Outside or inside the So- 
viet Empire, there will be no firm resistance 
without a reasonable chance of winning. If 
Washington hasn’t made up its mind, why 
stick one’s neck out? Better to keep both 
anchors down, avoid final choice, and hope 
that somehow the storm won't strike. 

Under the procedures of containment, the 
United States has often subordinated its 
policy and military preparations to the fears, 
prejudices, and weaknesses of its allies. That 
is what gives such influence to the debilitat- 
ing demagogy of Aneurin Bevan, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and some German Socialists. The 
State Department has hoped that by not go- 
ing too fast with allies, not alarming them, 
they would become convinced of American 
good intentions, and ready to accept a sterner 
course. 

It doesn't work that way. The other na- 
tions are aware of their weakness. They 
know that on their own they are not able to 
meet the Soviet challenge. When they ob- 
serve that Washington tempers its course to 
their bidding, the effect is to make them 
lose confidence in Washington. 

The first problem for the United States is 
to make up its mind, to select and pursue 
its own objectives. In this pursuit, the 
United States would be wise to rely, so far 
as this is possible, on its own resources and 
on a strategy that grows naturally out of 
its own geopolitical situation. To depend on 
someone else is to be at his mercy. 

Surely Americans are not opposed to com- 
munism and the Soviet system only on con- 
dition that west Europeans and Indians and 
Arabs are also opposed. We are opposed even 
without and even against all the rest of the 
world, even if alone. The leader of a coali- 
tion should be ready to welcome every ally 
but should depend on none, 


2. WHY NOT A CRUSADE? 

It is the intellectual fashion to be scornful 
of crusades. Crusades, it is said, are as dan- 
gerous as they are futile. They arouse a 
fanatic spirit that hardens on both sides, 
and leads to insistence on the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy. The conflict be- 
comes a holy war. The crusaders’ passions 
rule out any chance for negotiation and rea- 
sonable compromise. To adopt the policy of 
liberation, critics warn, would be to set out 
on a crusade and this, they say, we should 
with all urgency avoid. 

I feel some sympathy for this distrust of 
crusades, especially because of the contem- 
porary habit of turning everything from arm 
election campaign to a vice clean-up into an 
ardent crusade for something or other. But I 
cannot help feeling that a struggle against 
the infamy of Communist despotism and for 
the freedom of 800,000,000 enslaved humans 
deserves to become a crusade. 

A campaign of liberation, properly carried 
out, will have many of the elements of a 
crusade, and will not succeed without them. 
Let us remark that we are not altogether 
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free to accept or reject the idea of a crusade. 
There arise at times objective historical con- 
ditions that can be met only in terms of a 
crusade and that make irrelevant any paler 
form of struggle. This occurs when circum- 
stances place in opposition to each other two 
ways of life, two conceptions of the destiny 
of man, which are in ultimate contradiction. 


Clear to them 


The heart of this matter has always been 
clear to the Communist leaders, who have 
known themselves to be separated from what 
they call the bourgéois world by an absolute 
chasm. They sometimes express this by say- 
ing that with the victory of communism 
prehistory will be concluded and history will 
begin. They give further witness by their 
insistence that the transition from bour- 
geois society to communism can be accom- 
plished only by total revolution, never by 
gradual evolution. 

The Communist enterprise proposes to re- 
place society, God, and man by a wholly new 
system of society, a new kind of man with a 
new nature, and the new gods of material 
and historical necessity. The Communists 
realize that with their proposal there cannot 
be compromise or negotiation. What is there 
to compromise? You do not compromise 
with birth or death. There are some ques- 
tions which must be answered just yes or no. 

The Communist stand forces us to decide, 
painful as is the process to liberal sensibili- 
ties, whether we really believe that our way 
is better than theirs. Do we as Americans 
proclaim that political freedom and repre- 
sentative government are better than politi- 
cal tyranny and the sovereignty of the secret 
police, better for all men—Poles and Chi- 
nese and Russians as well as French and 
English and Americans? If we do not think 
that our way is better than the Kremlin's, 
then what are we disputing? Let us apply 
for acceptance as another of the Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republics. We can be sure 
of the warmth of our welcome, 


3. IS IT OUR BUSINESS? 


The third objection is related to the sec- 
ond. It is argued that liberation, though in 
itself good and to be wished for, is none of 
our business. Suffering, despotism, and fam- 
ine have always been rather widely distrib- 
uted in the world. We are saddened that 
this is so, and we rejoice when these plagues 
are anywhere lightened or removed. But we 
cannot be every man’s keeper. Our task is 
to strengthen the liberty and well-being of 
dur own land and people. So far as inter- 
national conflict goes, our problem is our 
own national defense, 

Let us agree that national security and 
defense are the proper objective of a govern- 
ment’s general strategy, and that any action 
which injures national security is wrong. 
Let us further grant that no action is justi- 
fied unless it contributes positively to na- 
tional defense. The case for a policy of lib- 
eration will remain as’strong as ever. 

A present danger 

The security of the United States, and of 
all nations that are still independent, is in 
the gravest peril. The danger, a mortal 
danger, is a reality of the present, not a 
possibility of the future. Its exact nature, 
and the reason why it is so deadly and so 
immediate, are often. misconstrued by 
Americans, and I think, also by many Euro- 
peans. ; 

Americans are likely to measure the gravy- 
ity of the Soviet threat by the degree of 
probability that bombs are about to start 
falling. Europeans add in imagination Red 
Army tanks and cannon moving west across 
the North European plain. If both bombs 
and tanks seem far away, there seems to be 
no ground for acute alarm. 

During the years since 1945 I have never 
believed that general open war was immi- 


nent. I have been convinced that it was 
possible to undertake large-scale anti-Soviet 
actions, including offensive and what are 
usually considered “provocative” actions, 
without any appreciable risk of general war. 
Looking back, I don’t think that anyone can 
now think that general war would have 
begun if, for example, land convoys instead 
of an airlift had been used to break the 
Berlin blockade, if Nationalist Chinese 
troops had been encouraged to operate in 
South China, if the British had asserted 
their rights to the Abadan refinery by force, 
if the Greek Army had pursued guerrillas on 
to Bulgarian or Albanian territory, or if 
bombing raids had been carried beyond the 
Yalu. Because they do not understand the 
nature of communism, Western leaders have 
been needlessly cautious. 

Granted that contemporary history is too 
unsettled to permit the dating of predictions 
very far into the future, I believe that Mos- 
cow will not deliberately start a general war 
in the next period. However that may be, 
it is still more important to realize that the 
peril to the United States (and to all other 
independent nations) does not depend ex- 
clusively or even-primarily upon the probabil- 
ity and timing of general war. 

This peril can be summed up in a single 
sentence, If the Communists succeed in 
consolidating what they have already con- 
quered, then their complete world victory is 
certain. The simple, terrible fact is that if 
things go on as they now are, if they merely 
stabilize, then we have already lost. That is 
why the policy of containment, even if 100- 
percent successful, is a formula for Soviet 
victory. 

These statements are so extreme that be- 
fore accepting them a sober reader may be 
inclined to increase his usual rate of dis- 
count. As a cross check, I urge an evening 
with an atlas, a world map (preferably a 
globe) and a good book on geography. In 
the meaning that leaps unblinkably to the 
eye from the map’s surface, we shall find a 
convincing proof that the Soviet Empire, if 
it is able to consolidate within its present 
limits, will be certain to conquer the earth. 

Only defense 

What this means is that liberation is the 
only defense against a Soviet world victory. 
Americans, Frenchmen, Germans, Indians, 
and Japanese should not imagine that libera- 
tion is charity, a gift for them to bestow at 
leisure on captive Poles, Chinese, and Rus- 
sians, Our own necks are at stake. At least 
a considerable breakup of the Soviet im- 
perial system, a breakup which in practice 
would be equivalent to the process of libera- 
tion, is a minimum condition for our survival. 

The Communist leaders know where they 
stand. They know that they can win if for 
the present they do no more than hold and 
develop what they have, and. they also know 
that they will lose if a full-scale campaign 
of liberation is launched against them, 
Their present tactic is to divert the outside 
world from the policy of liberation by means 
of political warfare and psychological terror, 
while they destroy what might be called the 
internal premises of liberation. By purges, 
indoctrination of the young, Russification, 
controlled. starvation, falsification of cul- 
ture and history, group shipment to slave- 
labor camps and mass interchanges of popu- 
lations, they carry out a systematic genocide. 

Their goals 

The aim of their genocide program is to 
wipe out the diverse nations and ethnic 
groups, to dissolve them into the Soviet 
monolith. 

At the same time, the Communists seek 
to eliminate the basis for the existence of all 
other social groups that might give structure 
to a campaign for liberation. The slave- 
labor camps become an essential institution 
of the economy, and help to pulverize the 
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working class. The collective farms become 
vast agricultural factories serviced by cities 
of proletarianized laborers with no special 
relation to the land, The goal is a managed 
totalitarian society populated by an undif- 
ferentiated Russo-Soviet mass man. With 
that goal achieved or approximated, the very 
meaning of freedom would have vanished. 

This, then, is the measure of our peril and 
its urgency. We are lost if our opponent so 
much as holds his own. There remains only. 
a limited time during which it will continue 
to be possible to move against him. Ameri- 
cans will not even be granted much longer 
the desperate comfort that as a last resort 
there are always the bombs to turn to. If 
the political offensive is long delayed, it will 
be too late for bombs, 


Shoddy and Defective Housing Construct- 
ed Under the FHA and VA Housing 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA š 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives 
made, in the Eighty-second Congress, an 
investigation of shoddy and defective 
housing constructed ‘under the FHA and 
VA housing programs. 

In keeping with the recommendations 
of the subcommittee, I have introduced 
H. R. 2745, a bill to provide a 1-year war- 
ranty of houses built under FHA and VA 
programs against shoddy and defective 
construction. 

It is my opinion that the enactment 
of this bill is urgently needed to protect 
the home buyers of America. I will ap- 
preciate your study and consideration of 
the bill. I present here a detailed ex- 
planation of H. R. 2745: 
SxecTION-BY-SecTION EXPLANATION OF BILL To 

ASSIST IN PREVENTING DEFECTIVE CONSTRUC- 

TION OF HovusING AIDED UNDER FEDERAL 

HOUSING ADMINISTRATION AND VETERANS’ AD- 

MINISTRATION PROGRAMS 

The bill (H. R. 2745) would carry out 
some of the recommendations of the Sub- 
committee on Housing (Rains subcommittee) 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency as a result of the subcommiittee’s 
investigation during 1952 of housing con- 
structed under the VA and FHA programs, 
It would assist in preventing defective con- 
struction of housing aided under these two 
programs. While the subcommittee found 
that defective construction of houses under 
the FHA and VA programs was not sufficient- 
ly widespread or so serious as to raise any 
doubt at all as to the basic wisdom and suc- 
cess of the programs there were many in- 
stances of defective construction which could 
have been prevented or corrected if the FHA 
and VA programs were subject to the pro- 
visions of this bill. ~ 

SECTION 1 

Under the provisions of section 1 of the 
bill, the Federal Housing Commissioner and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would 
be directed to prepare suitable forms of con- 
tracts which shall be required to be used in 
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connection with the sale or construction of 
new houses which are built or sold with the 
aid of loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration or insured, guaranteed or 
made by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
requirements of section 1 would apply only 
to houses containing not more than two- 
family dwelling units, thereby exempting 
rental housing. 

The subcommittee found during its in- 
vestigation that homes were in some in- 
stances being constructed or sold under 
these programs through contracts which 
contained no requirements or specifications 
as to materials and workmanship. In some 
instances the contracts contained no pro- 
vision which required the house to be com- 
pleted or delivered to the owner or pur- 
chaser at some reasonable time. The forms 
of contracts which would be developed by 
FHA and VA under this provision of section 
1 and required to be used in connection with 
the construction or sale of homes assisted 
under their programs would contain desir- 
able provisions to protect consumers. 

Section 1 would require further that the 
contract forms shall make provision for a 
warranty that the house is constructed in 
substantial conformity with the plans and 
specifications on which the FHA or the VA 
based its valuation of the house in con- 
nection with any FHA- or VA-aided loan to 
finance the construction or purchase of the 
house. The warranty would apply only to 
those failures of performances which the 
purchaser or home-owner reports to the war- 
rantor in writing within 1 year from the date 
of initial occupancy of the house. The war- 
rantor may be the builder, seller or other 
person the FHA Commissioner or the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator may require to make 
such a warranty. 

- ‘The requirements of section 1 with respect 
to the use of contract forms and the provision 
of warranty would not apply in connection 
with houses assisted or for which agreements 
or commitments have been made to provide 
assistance by FHA or VA prior to 90 days 
after the approval of the bill. The delay in 
putting the requirements into effect is de- 
sirable because it will take time and research 
to determine the requirements of State and 
local statutes and judicial decisions which 
concern warranties and also the form, execu- 
tion, and interpretation of building and sales 
contracts in the various States, Territories, 
and possessions. Time will also be needed 
to draft, publish, and distribute the contract 
forms. A number of forms of the different 
types of contracts involved will undoubtedly 
be necessary in order that they will be legally 
effective in the different jurisdictions. 

SECTION 2 

This section would direct the FHA and VA 
to make copies of the plans and specifications 
of the houses in connection with which war- 
ranties are required by section 1 available 
for inspection or for copying by the pur- 
chaser, home owner, or warrantor. The two 
agencies would be given discretion as to days 
of the week and the hours or periods of time 
when such inspections might be made in 
order that a minimum of additional person- 
nel and administration expense would be oc- 
casioned by this provision. The provision 
would help to make the warranty provision 
of section 1 workable. 


SECTION 3 

This section would authorize appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the bill. The research preparatory to and 
the preparation, publication, and dissemina- 
tion of contract forms required by section 1 
will require additional personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses. Increased expenses 
will also be incurred by FHA and VA in pro- 
viding the necessary cooperation with war- 
rantors, purchasers, lending institutions, and 
the courts in the administration of the 
requirements of the bill. 


The Only Foreigner Ever To Have Ad- 

` dressed a Full Quorum of the Chinese 
Legislative Yuan, in Formosa or on the 
Mainland, Prior to April 25, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears the world’s spotlight is focused on 
Formosa; that of the United States, on 
Korea. 

When our Select Committee on Appro- 
priations, Subcommittee on the Treas- 
ury, visited far eastern waters last 
spring, we stopped at Formosa. 

One afternoon, finding myself the lone 
Congressman on a visit to a session of 
the Chinese Legislature, I was invited 
to address it, on behalf of the committee. 

Later, to my surprise, it was discovered 
that I was the only foreigner ever to have 
spoken to a full quorum of the Chinese 
Legislative Yuan, in Formosa or on the 
mainland, prior to April 25, 1952. 

In view of far eastern developments, I 
trust it is not too inappropriate nor im- 
modest of me to list below, under unani- 
mous consent, a slight extension of my 
remarks at that time, as well as two 
letters from our embassy in Taipei: 
[From the Central Daily News, Taipei, of 

April 26, 1952] 


CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI SPEAKS AT 
LEGISLATIVE YUAN 


Congressman ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee, 
accompanied by Mr. Richard T. Ewing, sec- 
ond secretary of the American Embassy, 
visited the Legislative Yuan yesterday after- 
noon and made the following speech to a 
full Yuan meeting: 

“Mr, President, friends, and fighters under 
the banner of freedom, it gives me great 
pleasure to visit with you today on behalf 
of the United States Congress and the House 
Appropriations Committee. We are most ap- 
preciative that so many of the Legislative 
Yuan came to meet us at the airport. 

“It is a very fortunate thing, deserving 
the attention of the world, that today, you 
ladies and gentlemen still maintain on this 
island, a land of freedom and a ray of hope 
for the people on the Mainland. 

“The American people are directing their 
efforts to help other people of the world 
preserve their freedom, to live a full and 
rich life. If we sometimes seem to fall short 
of our goal, we hope you will be patient 
with us. 

“I, for my part, feel that Americans have 
not had too much on-the-ground experi- 
ence in dealing with foreign affairs. 
~ “After World War I, in which the United 
States participated, our soldiers wished only 
to return home, to forget about foreign lands, 
as did our Congress. 

“When World War II started, Americans 
began to discover that we are not only closely 
connected with the people of the Atlantic, 
but with those of the Pacific as well. 

“We have come to realize that no nation 
can live alone. To live, all free people must 
stand together. 

“Having participated in two wars, one in 
the Atlantic, and one recently in the Pacific, 
I can tell you it is our hope that another 
world war may be avoided, and that all peo- 
ple ae live together peacefully in a free 
world. 
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“Paying more attention to foreign af- 
fairs, we Americans are gradually develop- 
ing a better understanding of them. I am 
confident that we will win your friendship 
and respect, now and in the years to come. 
I sincerely believe that a bright future lies 
ahead for our two countries, a future em- 
bedded in mutual confidence and respect.” 

After the speech, the legislators proposed 
that a tea party be given to the five Con- 
gressmen visiting here in order to exchange 
views. Mr. SIEMINSKI expressed the thanks 
of the party but declined due to an already 
overextended schedule, 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Taipei, May 20, 1952. 
The Honorable ALFRED D; SIEMINSKI, 
United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: My colleague, Dick 
Ewing, has gone on a trip through southeast 
Asia, but before his departure I belteve he 
forwarded to you a copy of your speech be- 
fore the Chinese Legislative Yuan last 
month. A Mr. Hu, English Secretary to the 
President of the Legislature, telephoned me 
last week with a piece of information which 
I thought might be of interest to you. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hu, you are the only foreigner 
ever to have addressed the legislature in 
formal session, either here in Formosa or on 
the mainland. Senator KNowLanp addressed 
the Legislative Yuan in Chungking in No- 
vember 1949, but it was not considered a 
formal session because a quorum was not 
present. 

I am also enclosing as of possible interest 
to you a collection of newspaper clippings 
concerning your visit here. 

A Maj. Curtis Marsh, who has recently 
arrived to assume duties with the Combined 
Service Force Section of the MAAG here, 
asks to be remembered to you. As I recall, 
he said he served with you before your as- 
signment to Korea. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. BUELL, 
Third Secretary of Embassy. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Taipei, May 17, 1952. 
The Honorable ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SIEMINSKI: I am enclosing, as 
you requested, a copy of the speech you made 
at the Legislative Yuan in Taipei on April 
25, as recorded by the secretary of that body. 
Inasmuch as it has been translated into 
Chinese and then back into English again, 
what you originally said has inevitably un- 
dergone some alteration. As I remember, 
however, this text represents rather faith- 
fully the spirit of your speech. 

Your gesture in visiting the Legislative 
Yuen was very much appreciated. It helped 
to boost the morale of the legislators who 
at times consider themselyes. to be rather 
overlooked. I would like to add my own 
thanks to you for making the effort in spite 
of a crowded and tiring schedule here. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD T. EWING, 
Second Secretary of the Embassy. 


Seeking the Advice of My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a questionnaire which I am cir- 
culating among my constituents. It has 
been my custom since I have been in 
Congress to seek the advice of my con- 
stituents. In the past, I have found 
their advice and judgment guiding me 
through many hectic decisions. 

They are far enough removed from 
the pressures of Washington to have a 
good understanding of the problems fac- 
ing our country. In Nebraska we have 
a lot of good sunshine and fresh air, the 
judgment and advice they have given 
me is very similar—bright and clear. 

After I have received their opinions, I 
will report to my colleagues for I am 
sure they too will profit from it. 

The questionnaire follows: 


Dear Frienps: I am sure that many times 
you have felt like writing to your Congress- 
man to express your opinions on matters of 
importance to our country. I have given 
you this opportunity before and you have 
been quick to reply. I sincerely hope you 
will take this opportunity to answer the 
questions and give your opinions on the 
matters I have outlined below. Please, if 
you feel I have left some subject untouched, 
give me your opinion on it. I have profited 
a great deal on your judgment in the past 
and feel that I am serving you better when 
you give me your thoughts on the various 
questions which Congress will be called upon 
to answer. I will appreciate your quick 
reply. 

1. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant problems facing Congress? 

(a) Tax reduction. 

(b) A balanced budget. 

(c) The Korean war. 

(d) Corruption and communism in gov- 
ernment. 

2. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 

3. Do you favor compulsory military 
training? 

4. Should there be tax reduction for all 
groups? 

5. Your opinion on foreign aid. 

6. Should the present farm program be 
continued? 


INOINB ota E ES A S T Aa E EREA ns 
OCP Saane -5 
Juggled Files 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal under date of February 9, 1953: 

JUGGLED PILES 


The Senate investigating subcommittee is 
tracing, bit by bit, past security practices in 
the Department of State. Supporters of Mr. 
Acheson's policies are already saying that 
this is just a lot of unnecessary muck-raking. 
Even some people who were critical of Mr. 
Acheson's programs and views say that this 
investigation is only Senator McCarty try- 
ing to prove that he was right about the 
State Department all along, and that this 
probe can’t do any good because it is only 
counting the broken shells after the chickens 
are hatched and gone, 


But Mr. McCarruy, who is chairman of 
this committee, says that the real purpose 
of the investigation is to provide a guide for 
Mr. Dulles, the new Secretary of State, by 
getting into the record what has been go- 
ing on, 

One of these witnesses was Mrs. Helen 
Balgo, supervisor of the Department’s For- 
eign Service files. Mrs. Balog testified that 
from 300 to 400 State Department personnel 
had access to these confidential files and that 
a number of letters having to do with de- 
rogatory reports on Department members or 
on applicants for positions had disappeared. 
The filing system was sloppy and cumber- 
some and this fact aided in any rifling of the 
files. She said that a lot of letters which 
some people might not want read were slipped 
out of one file into other files which under 
Department rules might be destroyed within 
a year. 

Another witness was John E. Matson, a 
special security officer of the State Depart- 
ment. He testified also that letters were 
missing, shuffled about, hidden, or stolen. 

He said under oath that in one case a State 
Department employee who had been allowed 
to resign because of a morals charge was 
later given a clearance by a woman in the 
State Department who herself later resigned 
under the same kind of a morals charge. 
Such charges are considered a sensitive area 
in Government security because of the pos- 
sibility of blackmail. 

Some time back there was quite a to-do 
about revealing the identity of State Depart- 
ment people who cleared their fellow work- 
ers of bad risk or of subversive charges, 
Some Senators wanted to know just who was 
doing the investigating and the clearing. 
Mr. Acheson said it was not good Department 
practice to reveal the names of those having 
to do with clearing suspects. 

But it is a bad practice to have one bad 
risk clear another bad risk and then have the 
whole procedure hidden by rules which effec- 
tively protect such sleight of hand. That is 
like having Ali Baba’s 40 thieves testifying 
to the honesty of one another. 

We would like to see this investigation go 
right ahead. If the probe does nothing but 
provide Mr. Dulles with a pretty good blue- 
print of what needs correction in his De- 
partment, it will have served a worth-while 


purpose. 


Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, President Eisenhower 
stated emphatically that “our Govern- 
ment recognizes no kind of commitment 
contained in secret understandings of 
the past with foreign governments” 
which tend to enslave people “in order to 
purchase fancied gain for ourselves.” 
The infamous agreement at Yalta con- 
demned millions of peace-loving people. 
Only by our repudiation can we restore 
the confidence of those behind the iron 
curtain in the integrity of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Eugene -Lyons, a member of the 
editorial staff-of the Readers’ Digest and 
former editor of the American Mercury, 
and one time chief of the United Press 
News Bureau in Moscow, spoke on the 
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radio program Justice for Poland. He 
was introduced by Mayor Walter J. Try- 
bulski, of Chicopee, Mass. Their re- 
marks, which follow, will be a useful part 
of the Recorp: 


Hon, WALTER J. TRYBULSKI 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Yalta agree- 
ment—signed by Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin—was concluded without consultation 
with the other signers of the Atlantic 
Charter, and without the approval of the 
Congress of the United States. Its chief 
victims, Poland and China, were not even 
invited to the conference. 

The catastrophic consequences of Yalta 
were discussed during the recent presidential 
campaign, and a promise to repudiate that 
infamous agreement was included in the 
Republican platform. General Eisenhower 
said: “The American conscience can never 
know peace until these people are restored 
again to being masters of their own fate.” 
He was speaking of the satellite nations of 
Europe and Asia. It was at Yalta we sur- 
rendered the territorial integrity and poli- 
tical independence of our faithful Allies. It 
was at Yalta we condemned “millions to des- 
pair, despotism and genocide.” 

Our national honor and our own safety 
demands the repudiation of Yalta, for only 
in that way shall we restore the confidence 
of freedom loving peoples of the world in 
our democratic form of Government. This 
repudiation may not bring immediate free- 
com to these unhappy victims of commu- 
nism, but it will revive their spirits, their 
hopes, and their morale so when the oppor- 
tune time arrives they may look to us as 
friends not betrayers, Allies not enemies. 
And in return, we shall find in them loyal 
friends and staunch Allies, so badly needed 
by us in the precarious international situ- 
ation. Our speaker today is a man eminent- 
ly qualified to review this subject for us. A 
former editor of the American Mercury, au- 
thor of several books, one time chief of the 
United Press News Bureau in Moscow, Eugene 
Lyons today is a roving editor for the 
Readers’ Digest. It is a privilege and an 
honor to present him to you—Mr. Lyons. 


EUGENE Lyons 


Ladies and gentlemen, the name of a “riv- 
iera” town on the north shore of the Black 
Sea, in far-off Crimea, would seem to be very 
remote indeed from these United States. Yet 
it has been on the mind of America and on 
its conscience for nearly 8 years, and it fig- 
ured importantly in our recent presidential 
election campaign. 

That town, of course, is Yalta. That was 
where the Big Three of the great war— 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Church- 
ill, and Generalissimo Stalin—met early in 
1945 to dispose of the fate of hundreds of 
millions of human beings. In the perspec- 
tive of time, we can hardly avoid mention< 
ing that in the background of that meeting, 
hovering behind our sick President, was a 
very busy man named Alger Hiss. 

In the recent campaign, no one could 
ignore Yalta. Its sinister ghost was the un- 
bidden guest at every political feast. Some 
explained and apologized for Yalta. Others 
denounced it. But no one—not even the 
Communist-line Progressive Party—dared 
openly to defend Yalta. 

In the American mind, in the mind of the 
free world, the word has become a symbol 
of the failure of wisdom and a retreat from 
morals in international relations. So dis- 
astrous have its consequences been, that 
Yalta has even tended to edge out Munich 
as a synonym for appeasement of tyranny 
and aggression. 

A great many blunders, and not a few 
crimes, were committed at Yalta. It was 
there, for instance, that the democracies, 
behind the back of a great ally, China, 
turned over control of Manchuria to the 
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Kremlin. That was an act of perfidy for 
which American boys have been paying with 
their lives in the jungles and on the rice 
paddies of Korea. 

It was in Yalta that the democracies 
lightly promised to repatriate by force hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet citizens who 
refused to return to Stalin's prison state, 
That was a fugitive-slave agreement, shock- 
ingly immoral and a stain on our national 
history. 

But of all the evil brewed in Yalta, the 
most shameless, the most degrading, was 
the betrayal there of the people of Poland. 

Poland was the first nation to resist Hitler. 
In fact it was presumably in defense of the 
freedom of Poland that Great Britain and 
France declared war on Nazi Germany. In 
relation to its size and population, Poland 
made a greater sacrifice of blood than any 
other ally. Of all the countries overrun by 
the Nazi war machine, it was only one where 
Hitler could find no dependable quislings 
to form a Nazi satellite government. 

The independence and territorial integrity 
of Poland had been pledged by every nation 
on our side of the conflict, Soviet Russia 
included. This over and above the gener- 
alized pledges in the Atlantic Charter. New 
assurances on this score were given pub- 
licly by President Roosevelt in 1944, in the 
course of his last election campaign, to 
Americans of Polish descent. 

At the very moment when the Big Three 
foregathered at Yalta, Polish armed forces 
were fighting by our side on all European 
fronts. Polish airmen were making a gal- 
lant record of heroism, flying and dying along 
with our own and British airmen. 

It is against this background that we 
must see the negotiations on the Black Sea 
to savor the full horror of the sell-out. 

Roosevelt and Churchill at Yalta faced a 
clear choice between two provisional gov- 
ernments for Poland. One was the so-called 
Lublin Government, a puppet regime hand- 
tooled in Moscow and totally subservient to 
Moscow. The other was the government in 
exile that had led the struggle against the 
Germans from the outset, recognized by all 
the United Nations except Russia, supported 
by the Polish underground and by the Polish 
armed forces in the Allied ranks. 

Could there be any reasonable question 
as to which of them represented the Polish 
people? As to which of them was entitled 
to take over until such time as the people 
could be consulted through a democratic 
election? 

Yet Yalta, in a futile attempt to buy the 
Kremlin's friendship, brushed aside the le- 
gitimate government in favor of the Moscow- 
made puppet. Then it proceeded to add 
insult to the injury by agreeing to free and 
unfettered elections at some future time 
convenient to the Soviets, after the Red army 
would have had a chance to occupy, terrorize, 
and decimate the country. Despite some 
face-saving double talk, it was a surrender 
and a betrayal—raw, shabby, dishonorable. 

Let no one tell you that the enormity of 

the crime was not apparent when it was 
committed; that it took years of Soviet per- 
fidy to reveal the nature of the grim bar- 
gain. This is a lie being industriously ped- 
dled by apologists for Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and their entourage, including Mr. 
Hiss. 
The betrayal was apparent to those who 
did not deliberately shut their eyes and 
their minds. At the risk of seeming im- 
modest, I shall quote myself. 

I was editing the American Mercury at 
the time, and I wrote an editorial under 
the title, “Appeasement in Yalta.” I de- 
scribed the conference as a poker game in 
which Uncle Sam “lost his shirt of principles 
and pawned a large part of his future moral 
wardrobe as well.” I called it “an act of 
appeasement that history will rank with 
those compounded by Chamberlain and 
Daladier in Munich.” And I summed up the 
whole business as “a moral outrage that will 


haunt our history whatever the ultimate 
consequences,” 

These are quotations from an editorial 
written immediately after the Yalta deci- 
sions were announced. They refute the con- 
venient fairy tale told by men like Harri- 
man, the late Stettinius, Judge Rosenman, 
and others to the effect that critics of Yalta 
are merely being wise after the fact. And 
I was, of course, just one of thousands of 
Americans who recognized the evil when it 
was perpetrated and dared to label it as 
such. 

Yalta, and in particular the injustice done 
to Poland, stand as a reproach and a chal- 
lenge to America’s self-respect. Until we 
renounce it, clearly and sharply, we shall 
continue to share the moral responsibility 
for the dismemberment and enslavement of 
Poland. Until we acknowledge our mistake 
and begin to redress it, the blood of the 
Poles tortured and killed by their Commu- 
nist despots will also be on our hands; the 
humiliations and sorrows of the Polish peo- 
ple will be also on our conscience. 

On this issue there is no room for com- 
promise or half measures. Either America 
repudiates Yalta, or it accepts the stain on 
its national honor. Either we dissociate 
ourselves fully from that sinister political 
bargain, or we carry its mark of Cain on our 
foreheads. 

A new administration will take the helm 
in Washington on January 20, when General 
Eisenhower assumes the Presidency. It will 
have no direct responsibility for what tran- 
spired at Yalta. It will be under no emo- 
tional compulsion to conceal the facts, as 
has been the case with the retiring admin- 
istration. 

President Eisenhower and the new Con- 
gress should therefore have no hesitancy in 
repudiating Yalta and all it stands for. As 
a matter of fact, the Republican platform 
and speeches before election day definitely 
promised to do sò. “Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam,” the platform attested, “were the 
scenes * * * of tragic blunders. The 
leaders of the administration in power acted 
without the knowledge of Congress or of 
the American people.” Accordingly the plat- 
form pledged to undo the mischief, 

America has every legal right to cancel 
out Yalta. The agreements have been vio- 
lated on almost every count by the Soviets. 
The Kremlin, by failing to live up to its 
provisions, has in effect canceled out Yalta 
unilaterally. When it failed to provide “free 
and unfettered” elections, for instance, it 
showed that it considered the agreement a 
dead letter. 

Logically, America has thereby been re- 
lieved of all obligations to stick by the Yalta 
compacts. Besides, they amounted to a for- 
eign treaty which, under our Constitution, 
requires confirmation by the Senate. The 
Senate is therefore entirely within its con- 
stitutional rights to consider the treaty, even 
at this late date, and to reject it. 

But legalisms aside, America has not only 
the moral right but a moral duty to renounce 
Yalta. More than that, it must use the oc- 
casion of that renunciation to stigmatize 
Yalta for what it really was: a violation of 
the Atlantic Charter and a sell-out of a gal- 
lant ally. 

The immediate physical effects of such 
action, unhappily, will be nil. But the polit- 
ical effects will be significant and far 
reaching. For one thing, it will strip the 
Soviet depredations in Poland and elsewhere 
of their pretensions to legality. For another, 
it will help restore the faith of the Polish 
people in the integrity of the United States. 
The historical record will have been set 
straight. A catastrophic surrender to evil 
will have been recognized.at last and the 
road cleared for ultimate liberation of its 
victim. 

But this, we have reason to fear, will not 
happen unless there is a ground swell of pub- 
lic demand. Campaign pledges tend to be 
forgotten in the trumpetings of victory, alas, 
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The repudiation of Yalta is one promise that 
the new administration will keep—provided 
you and I do not allow it to be forgotten. 

I have spoken of the issue largely from 
the vantage point of Poland and its people. 
But remember that it concerns us as Amer- 
icans even more than it concerns them. The 
tragedy of Poland looms large in the over-all 
struggle between freedom and slavery in 
which we are today engaged all over the 
globe. It is a struggle to which we must 
come with clean hands and a clean con- 
science if we are to rally mankind to our 
standards. 

Yalta is a chink in our moral armor, an 
element of weakness that must be washed 
out in confession and contrition. Nothing 
less than our national honor is at stake. We 
shall be stronger, more confident in the 
rightness of our cause, after we have must- 
ered the courage to purge ourselves of our 
share in the disgraceful tragedy of appease- 
ment. 

We must exorcise the ghost of Yalta. The 
new administration is in a position to do so. 
Sufficient public pressure must be generated 
to guarantee the unequivocal repudiation 
of Yalta. It will be an act marking a new 
page, a brighter page, in American relations 
with the rest of the world. 


The End of Secret Pacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of February 9, 1953: 

THE END OF SECRET Pacts 


President Eisenhower has asked the Con- 
gress to join him in repudiating secret inter- 
national agreements of the past—such as 
Yalta—which permitted Russia to enslave 
other countries. 

Yalta took place February 1945. Some of 
what Mr. Roosevelt, Premier Stalin, and Mr. 
Churchill agreed upon there was not made 
known until March 1947. The first thing 
they secretly agreed upon was that within 
2 or 3 months of the defeat of Germany, 
Russia would enter the war against Japan. 
This agreement itself was immoral, for Russia 
and Japan then had in force a nonaggression 
pact. We induced Russia to violate it, and 
we paid a heavy price. 

The price included: Outer Mongolia to 
Russia; the lower half of Sakhalin Island 
and the Kurile Islands—both Japanese—to 
Russia; Port Arthur to Russia as a naval 
base; Dairen to be internationalized but 
Russia’s preeminent interest in the port to 
be safeguarded; the Chinese Eastern and the 
Southern Manchuria railroads, providing 
outlets to Dairen, to be operated jointly by 
a Russian-Chinese company; Germany to pay 
enormous reparations to the victors, with 50 
percent of it going to Russia. 

The Potsdam agreement, which followed 
and implemented the Yalta Conference, took 
place in August 1945, between Mr. Truman, 
Premier Stalin, and Mr, Churchill and Mr. 
Attlee. 

This conference gave Russia Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia, Moldavia, Bessarabia and most of 
East Prussia, including the Baltic port of 
Koenigsberg. And the United States and 
Great Britain agreed to withdraw recognition 
from the Polish Government in exile and to 
recognize the Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity, an act which guaranteed 
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the internal conquest of Poland by Moscow, 
for the provisional government was composed 
of Communists. 

All of this grew out of the secret agree- 
ments of Yalta. 

It is and right for President 
Eisenhower and the to disavow 
secret commitments made at checkerboard 
conferences among powerful men who moved 
people about and placed them under alien 
flags.. It is mecessary to do this if the 
“clear, consistent and confident” foreign 
policy the President calls for is to be fol- 
lowed. For if the new foreign policy is 
to be based upon what he calls genuine, 
continuous cooperation between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, there can be no secrecy on either 
side. 

Further, secret commitments agreed upon 
by the chief executive alone and which the 
lawmakers may not know about for some 
years violates the Constitution’s principle 
which demands that the Senate’s advice 
and consent be acquired before a treaty is 
valid. And such agreements as took place 
at Yalta properly fall within the scope of 
the treaty authority and no other. 

But it is also to realize that 
while repudiation of such secret pacts can 
set a high moral tone for the new admin- 
istration their disavowal will not change the 
status of these captive lands. 

The Russians are there and the Russians 
are not going to move out. They have pos- 
session and possession is more important to 
them than legal or moral persuasion. In- 
deed, in regard to the Kurile Islands and 
the southern half of Sakhalin, they even 
have a case for legal occupancy. Under the 
Yalta agreement they took possession. And 
under the Japanese Peace Treaty, ratified 
by the Senate in 1951, Japan gave up both 
the Kuriles and Sakhalin. These form the 
northern half of a pincers which is closer 
to Japan than Korea is, and which the 
Russians are already using as bases for ob- 
servation and infiltration. 

‘So Yalta, where practical men disregarded 
international morality to slice up countries 
like so much cheesecake, has proved both 
immortal and impractical. 

President Eisenhower and the Congress 
cannot do much about retrieving the gifts 
to Russia, but his call for a disavowal of 
secret agreements is a demand for a foreign 
policy played with the cards on the table. 
Only such a policy is one the American peo- 
ple can follow and respect. 


Rewriting the McCarran Act and Ameri- 
can Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an article from the January 10 issue 
of America, National Catholic Weekly 
Review, by Msgr. John O’Grady, secre- 
tary, National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization: 

No. 1 PROBLEM: IMMIGRATION 
(By John O’Grady) 

Owing to his grave concern over the kind 
of immigration policy Congress enacted into 
law over his veto last June, President Tru- 
man on September 4 appointed a President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. The purpose of the Commission was to 


restudy the McCarran-Walter Act—not, as 
Senator McCarran erroneously stated in his 
December 24 attack on the Commission, “in 
operation”—since the new act was to take 
effect only on Christmas Eve—but in terms 
of the severely restrictive over-all immi- 
gration policy adopted in the law. 

Philip B. Perlman, former United States 
Solicitor General, was named Chairman. The 
other members, besides the present writer, 
were Earl G. Harrison, former United States 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation and former dean of the School of Law, 
University of Pennsylvania, vice chairman; 
Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, St. Paul, 
and chairman of the Minnesota Displaced 
Persons Commission; Clarence E. Pickett, 
honorary secretary of the American Priends 
(Quakers) Service Committee; Adrian S. 
Pisher, legal adviser to the State Depart- 
ment; and Thomas Gregory Finucane, chair- 
man of the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
Department of Justice; Harry N. Rosenfield, 
formerly a member of the Displaced Persons 
Commission, was executive director. 

Between September 30 and October 29 the 
Commission held hearings in 11 cities across 
the country, from coast to coast. During the 
15 days of actual hearings we listened to some 
425 witnesses representing all major reli- 
gious, labor, farm, and civic organizations, as 
well as specialists from 18 large universities. 
The competence of the witnesses and the care 
with which statements presented to the Com- 
mission had been prepared impressed me 
more and more as the sessions ran their 
course. We tapped reservoirs of opinion 
which, for the most part, had never been 
drawn on in hearings before congressional 
committees. By the time we concluded, this 
member was convinced that we had brought 
together the greatest body of enlightened 
opinion—certainly on the subject of United 
States immigration policy—ever assembled in 
this country. 


OPPOSITION TO NATIONAL-ORIGIN SYSTEM 


Since nine-tenths of the witnesses opposed 
the basic pattern of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, i. e., its retention of the “national-origin” 
system of allotting immigration quotas, an 
explanation of that system is in place. 

When the United States set up systematic 
restrictions on the free flow of immigrants 
to our shores in the 1920's, it was of course 
necessary to establish not only an over-all 
limit on annual immigration but a set of 
principles for selecting those who would be 
admitted. After experimenting with the 
temporary Immigration Act of 1921, Congress 
adopted the permanent immigration law of 
1924, which has remained our basic law gov- 
erning immigration up until 1952. 

In contrast to the previous flow of immi- 
gration at a rate of hundreds of thousands 
a year, the 1924 law set a ceiling of roughly 
150,000 immigrants annually. Though this 
ceiling seemed to many people much too low, 
it was the method of selecting immigrants 
within that range that drew the sharpest 
criticism. This method was the ingenious 
and intricate “national-origin” quota for- 
mula. Congress attempted to determine 
what proportion of the people in the United 
States in 1920 stemmed from various coun- 
tries or nationalities. (This statistical ven- 
ture, of course, involved considerable guess- 
work, to start with.) The quota of immi- 
grants from any given country to be allowed 
admittance in any year would bear the same 
ratio to 150,000 as the estimated number of 
people already in the United States in 1920 
from such a country bore to the total popu- 
lation in that year’s United States census, 

The way the national-origin formula was 
worked out, the 1924 immigration law pro- 
vided that of the total of 150,000 immigrants 
to be allowed every year, 85 percent would 
come from northern and western Europe and 
only 15 pereent from southern and eastern 
Europe (immigration from other countries 
being mostly either shut off or remaining un- 
restricted). The story of the racial and reli- 
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gious animus which prompted the adoption 
of this national-origin formula is a long and 
fairly well-known one. Suffice it to say that 
the 1924 act was intended to reverse, and 
in fact did succeed in reversing, the national- 
origin composition of what is called the new 
immigration, dating from about 1880, which 
was heavily eastern and southern European, 
It also, of course, sharply reduced the total. 

Ninety percent of the more than four hun- 
dred witnesses before the President's com- 
mission voiced their very strong opposition 
to the continuation in the McCarran-Walter 
Act of the national-origin formula adopted 
in the 1924 act and made still more rigid 
last year. They evidenced a very clear grasp 
(especially the witnesses representing uni- 
versities and religious organizations) of the 
history, wording, and objectives of this sec- 
tion of the new law. They reiterated time 
and again that this formula had its roots in 
the deep antialien feelings of Americans im- 
mediately after World War I, when the Bol- 
shevik Revolution caused widespread alarm, 
They traced it, too, to the wave of isolation- 
ism of which our rejection of the League of 
Nations was symbolic. They showed ample 
understanding of the exaggerated fears of a 
threatened invasion of the United States by 
Europeans in those days. 

They knew about the trumped-up and now 
discredited doctrine of Nordic racial supe- 
riority which Members of Congress openly 
avowed when overwhelmingly passing the 
1924 law. And they showed that they were 
well acquainted with the religious bigotry, 
symbolized in the Ku Klux Klan of that day, 
which was then written into our permanent 
immigration policy. It was no accident that 
the eastern and southern Europeans whose 
immigration was suddenly reduced to a 
trickle were Catholic and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Jewish. 

All this was pointed out by one witness 
after another. They argued that the 1924 
national-origin formula, readopted in the 
new law, violated all the best traditions of 
the United States, which from its founding 
has proclaimed that “all men are created 
equal” and that discrimination based en- 
tirely on race and creed is wrong. 

Most of the witnesses also pointed out that 
the national-origin program was an affront 
to millions of people in other countries who 
have in recent years joined with the United 
States in the struggle to stem the tide of 
world communism. They argued forcefully 
that readopting that formula in 1952 was 
entirely out of harmony with our new posi- 
tion of leadership in the democratic world, 
that it encouraged suspicion and distrust 
among the peoples discriminated against 
and that it actually gave Communists a 
golden opportunity to depict Uncle Sam as 
a self-centered and miserly capitalist. 

As opposed to this renewed policy of severe 
restriction on immigration, especially from 
the countries most in need of outlets for 
surplus population, the testimony before the 
commission urged a radically changed, far 
more positive immigration policy in keeping 
with our radically changed, positive role of 
world leadership. The trouble with United 
States immigration policy, dating from 1921 
and culminating in the 1952 law, they con- 
tended, was that it has been designed to keep 
people out of the United States as nuisances 
rather than to welcome them as positive 
assets. 

Although we are the wealthiest Nation in 
the world, although our strength has been 
built up to no small extent through immi- 
gration, we have in the past quarter-century 
set up one restriction after another to pre- 
vent people from coming to this country. 
In our natural and perfectly legitimate anx- 
iety to prevent the admission of a few sub- 
versives, we have turned a cold shoulder on 
practically everybody. 

In the informed opinion of most of the 
witnesses before the commission, it surely 
should be possible for the United States to 
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provide reasonable security against the ad- 
mission of subversives without destroying 
our good name as a refuge from hardship 
and oppression. Once we decide how many 
immigrants we can manage annually, we 
should thereupon take positive steps to see 
that such a number gains admittance, in- 
stead of surrounding our admission proced- 
ures with.so many barriers that even those 


who would be admissible under our quota . 


cannot gain entry. 

The members of the commission were re- 
minded over and over that in the United 
States we are dealing with a rapidly ex- 
panding economy which needs a certain vol- 
ume of immigration each year to meet its 
manpower needs. That we are facing a man- 
power shortage, they remarked, is common 
knowledge. There was general agreement, 
therefore, that instead of the approximately 
154,000 immigrants allowed under the 1952 
law, the United States can absorb from 250,- 
000 to 300,000. 

Many who had had experience in the re- 
settlement of displaced persons since the war 
felt sure that this large number could be 
absorbed. It is worth noting that witnesses 
who dealt with the problem of absorption 
of newscomers under our DP program, in- 
cluding Catholic diocesan resettlement direc- 
tors, presented a rather bright picture of the 
adjustment the DP’s had made. Research is 
continuing in this field. As this research de- 
velops, we shall have scientific data instead 
of hearsay on which to discuss and plan the 
integration of immigrants into American life. 


INFORMED OPINION EMERGING 


Among the other aspects of opinion pre- 
sented to the Commission, it is encouraging 
to see that in a number of communities vari- 
ous organizations engaged in joint prepara- 
tion of testimony. This policy of working to- 
gether on the part of religious, labor, and 
civic groups can lead to an articulate, repre- 
sentative public opinion to replace the public 
apathy that has characterized American at- 
titudes toward immigration. It is this pub- 
lic apathy which has in the past allowed 
special-interest groups and short-sighted 
Members of Congress to pass highly restric- 
tive immigration legislation in default of any 
expression of national opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

The different groups represented before 
the Commission are pretty well agreed on 
the total volume of immigration we can ad- 
mit every year. Finding a substitute for the 
national-origin formula as a principle of se- 
lection for those we admit, however, is prov- 
ing difficult. The groups are working on the 
problem. One principle that should govern 
immigration, they feel, is the right of asylum. 
Many witnesses instanced the sad plight of 
refugees from behind the iron curtain who 
escape Only to find that they have no place 
to go. Many reminded us that United States 
immigration policy should somehow make 
provision for the large number of DP’s now 
in Western Germany, Italy, and Greece. 

Another principle to be included in a re- 
vision of our legislation is the right of fami- 
lies tobe reunited, This right, they believed, 
should be extended to grandparents, and, 
possibly, to uncles and aunts of United States 
citizens, as well as to other categories. 

Many witnesses pointed out the serious 
hardships resulting from unemployment and 
overpopulation in certain areas, such as Ger- 
many, Italy, and Greece. Our immigration 
policy should be made flexible enough to take 
cognizance of these areas of special need as 
occasion arises. 

Another criticism of the McCarran-Walter 
Act had to do with its placing Caribbean de- 
pendencies of European countries on token 
quotas of 100 each, These new restrictions, 
it was pointed out, really discriminate 
against the admission of Negroes to the 
United States. It seemed to be a gratuitous 
discrimination, because in the past the Car- 
ibbean islands, in spite of the practical lack 


of quota restrictions, did not send any large 
numbers of immigrants to the United States. 

The extraordinary powers over immigra- 
tion the new law places in the hands of 
United States consuls and of the United 
States Attorney General also came in for 
criticism. They can exclude people without 
any right of appeal. 

The same holds true of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power to deport naturalized citizens. 
One of the new features in the present act 
which have been severely criticized is the 
provision empowering the Attorney General 
to-deport persons for legal offenses commit- 
ted many years past, even at a time when 
such offenses were not punishable under 
American law and when they were deter- 
mined by sentences of courts in totalitarian 
countries. F 

A number of witnesses from university law 
school pointed out that an administrative 
appeal should be provided against all de- 
cisions of the United States Consular Serv- 
ice and the Attorney General. They were 
very critical of the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization for its efforts to prevent 
the establishment of proper procedures for 
such administrative appeals. 


The 284-page Commission report, obtain- , 


able at the Government Printing Office, 
should lead the way to urgently needed revi- 
sion of the McCarran-Walter immigration 
law. 


Statement of Carl R. Gray, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday I received permis- 
sion to extend my remarks by including 
a statement by Gen. Carl R. Gray, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, made 
before the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs on Wednesday, February 4. At the 
end of these remarks, General Gray 


‘mentions a number of charts which he 


displayed to the committee. These were 
most interesting, and I am sure that 
copies of them are available at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for any Member 
of the Heuse who would like to have 
mam His fine statement, in part, fol- 
ows: 


General Gray. Madam Chairman, I desire 
to follow the pleasure of the committee and 
the chairman. It would appeal to me, 
though, since there are a number of new 
members of your committee, to be permitted 
to make a short recital of something of the 
historical background and of the size and 
scope of the activities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as now constituted. In this 
way I may inadvertently answer a number 
of questions that would otherwise be pro- 
pounded. 

If that suits your pleasure, I would be 
glad to proceed on that basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it would be well, as 
you say, to have such a presentation for the 
benefit of the new members of the commit- 
tee; and I, for one, would like to have my 
memory refreshed on just what is going on, 

Have you any charts, General? 

General Gray. I have. I will bring them 
forward in a moment, if I may, but I would 
like to make a few preliminary statements 
before I bring the charts forward. 

The CHARMAN. Won't you be seated? 
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General Gray. I would rather stand. I 
told one member of the committee that I 
could think better on my feet than on my 
seat, and he said that was the reason he 
wanted me to sit down. 

The CHAIRMAN, Perhaps you should stand 
then. Some members of the committee may 
have become interested in certain plans that 
exist for curtailing some of the functions of 
your Administration, and we want you to be 
ready with all the fight you have. 7 

General Gray. Well, I have never been 
called a quitter yet. 

One of the things that is startling to a 
great many people is the number of people 
who have put on their uniforms to protect 
our way of life in our 177 years of existence. 
Twenty-nine million people have served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States from 
the Revolution through the Korean period, 
counting the active Armed Forces today par- 
ticipating in the Korean war. 

We lost 965,000 by death in service, and 
there are today—December 31, 1952—living 
veterans in the number of 19,763,000. We 
likewise have 440,637 widows of veterans and 
305,982 dependent children on our roll. Dis- 
abled on our rolls amount to 2,460,546, of 
which those disabled less than 10 percent 
number 1,420,000. 

I could go through, and I will be glad to 
furnish the committee, the individual sta- 
tistics on each of our wars, but as an illus- 
tration, the participants in the War for In- 
dependence were, to my great amazement, 
395,000. 

We lost 4,000 dead on the field of battle. 
The last living veteran died in 1869 at the 
age of 109, and the last dependent died in 
1906 at the age of 92. 

The next thing that my history memory 
told me was that the War of 1812 was a small 
naval engagement in reality, arid I was abso- 
lutely flabbergasted when I found out that 
we had 536,000 Americans that participated 
in the Armed Forces during that war. Deaths 
were 2,000. The last veteran died in 1905 
at the age of 105, and the last dependent did 
not die until 1946. 

The thing that makes it possible for me to 
indicate to you the size and magnitude of 
this beneficial program which the Govern- 
ment has provided is the fact that, except for 
those two wars, we are paying still for all the 
other wars. From the Mexican War of 1846, 
107 years ago, we have no living veterans, 
although 130,000 participated, and we lost 
13,000 dead on the field of battle, 10 per- 
cent. The last veteran died in 1929, but we 
still have 14 widows and 1 dependent child 
of a veteran of the Mexican War of 107 years 
ago on our rolls. 

Now, as I say, we have, and I will be glad 
to furnish, delighted to furnish, statistics of 
that nature for all of these wars. 

It has been, from the beginning of time, 
the case that governments and leaders of 
governments have taken care, as it were, of 
their veterans through hospitalization and 
pensions. And that is basic, from the stand- 
point of all governments in all lands and in 
all times. 

The American people, with their known 
generosity, have extended benefits to their 
veterans and their dependents far in excess 
of what any other country has done. 

But I try to think of this vast beneficial 
program, that has to be run by departments 
as a business and it must be run like a busi- 
ness, in order to make it render the service 
that is desired. 

And so I think maybe I can give you some 
conception of the size of the veterans’ pro- 
gram when I say this: If you had started 
spending $30 an hour at the moment Christ 
was born, and had spent $30 an hour for 
every one of the hours from then until now, 
you would still have 1952 years, at the same 
rate, of $30 an hour spending, to spend $1 
billion. And yet we spend $5 billion each 
year. We spend it in many ways. And I 
would like to indicate to you how we spend it. 
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Our expenditures of appropriated funds for 
the fiscal year of 1952 were $4,857,000,000, and 
the cash payments for benefits and pensions 
totaled $3,845,785,000, which is 79.2 percent 
of the total—cash payment to, or in behalf 
of, veterans or their dependents. 

Services rendered, such as hospitalization, 
outpatient medical care, domiciliary care, 
counseling of veterans going to schools, and 
so forth, services in kind, to the veteran, will 
take another $663,845,000, which is 13.7 per- 
cent of the total, 

The capital improvements, additions, and 
betterments to the existing structure, the 
construction of new hospitals, or something 
for the rendition of service which was not 
there before, will take another $113,435,000, 
or 2.3 percent of the total. The operating 
costs, and the payroll necessary to operate 
the facilities, what is known in common busi- 
ness terms as the operating ratio, is 4.8 per- 
cent, or, to draw it another way, only 4.8 
cents of each of your appropriated dollars is 
an expense of administration, 

I think you will be interested in the size 
of each of the following seven operations, 
During the fiscal year 1952—I will cover this 
a little bit more somewhat later, and Ad- 
miral Boone will cover it in more detail—we 
hospitalized 595,573 patients, with 35,658,227 
days of care, at a cost of $487 million. 

From the guardianship standpoint, there 
are 312,898 wards, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion being responsible for supervision of the 
handling of their estates, which are valued 
at $356 million. And the $356 million of their 
estates is entirely from money given them 
under the terms of the law of the United 
States, 

Compensation and pensions: In November 
1952, there were 3,513,307 beneficiaries, and 
they were paid $193,979,000. 

Insurance: We have three insurance com- 
panies. We have World War I, World War II, 
and now the so-called Korean, or indemnity, 
insurance program. One of the great sad- 
nesses that I found when I came here was 
that we wrote 22 million policies in World 
War II, totaling over $158 billion in lia- 
bility. Today there are about 7 million only 
of those policies in force, and that means 
that some 15 million policies were allowed to 
lapse when the veteran became a veteran 
and left the active service. But with the 
two, World War I and World War II insur- 
ance, we have in effect as of the end of No- 
vember, 7,386,731 policies of both types, with 
a value of $49,623,435,000. 

The loan-guaranty program: It is perfectly 
delightful to me to be able to report to you 
people who have provided the opportunity 
for this, how marvelously the veteran has 
responded from the standpoint of solvency 
and integrity in meeting his obligations. A 
total of 3,110,475 loans of all types have been 
guaranteed, through the end of November, 
with principal value of $19,033,672,000 in 
value, and less than 1 percent of those loans 
have been defaulted. The integrity of the 
veteran as far as his financial obligations 
are concerned is outstanding. 

Here is another program that you have 
provided that I am particularly positive of 
the beneficial results from: 8,391,058 trainees 
in. the vocational training and education 
program have been given their training at 
a cost of $15,500,000,000. I have a break- 
down which I am sure will intrigue you, 
as to what they have studied and in what 
manner they have trained, and how many 
were studying and finishing their courses 
in engineering and ministry and education 
and all of that. It has been my pleasure 
to say, in many, many places throughout 
these United States, that by virtue of this 
training program and the manner in which 
these youngsters took advantage of it, this 
generation of World War II veterans is going 
to be the best educated and best trained 
and best equipped generation of Americans 
yet born to carry forward the economy of 
this Nation, 


When I walked into this job, 5 years ago, 
I was given two sheets of paper. One of 
them contained the authorization to build 
76 hospitals. The second one contained the 
authority to build, and direction to build, 
14 additional hospitals, 9 additions equiva- 
lent in size to a new hospital, and 6 major 
conversions from one type to another, TB 
to NP or G. M. and S. to one of the others. 

Congress had given contractual authority, 
which had to be, of course, subsequently 
secured in the form of appropriations, of 
slightly over a billion dollars, for the con- 
struction of those new hospitals. Two years 
later there was reduced from that program 
by executive order 16,000 beds, which elim- 
inated 24 hospitals entirely and reduced the 
size of 14 others. And carrying on that ad- 
ditions and betterments program, which I 
indicated a moment ago in connection with 
the general disposition of the budget, we 
have, as of December 31, completed 46 of 
those hospitals at a cost of $373,400,000, and 
have under construction 15 additional hos- 
pitals, the cost of which will be $181,300,000 
to complete, 

The hospital program contemplates the 
final construction and operation of 174 hos- 
pitals, and while the exact number of au- 
thorized or constructed beds in those hos- 
pitals is subject to modification, as it stands 
today it is about 131,000 beds. There will be 
modifications of that by virtue of our con- 
tinuing to make space surveys and to take 
and allocate some of the space in our old 
hospitals in order to bring them up to the 
type and character of facilities that are nec- 
essary for us to carry out our medical pro- 
gram. ‘So that in round figures, we might 
say, as a general average, that you have au- 
thorized and directed us to operate approxi- 
mately 131,000 hospital beds. 

During October we had a total of 104,124 
patients in hospitals, and those included 
veterans in VA as well as those in contract 
hospitals. In the VA alone there were 98,081, 

Breaking down the type of patient cared 
for, the general medical and surgical was 
38,000 out of that 104,000, the tubercular was 
14,000, and the neuropsychiatric was 52,000, 

Mr. Kearney. General, can you break that 
down to service connected and nonservice 
connected? 

General Gray. I am sorry. I haven’t those 
figures, but I will be glad to furnish them. 

The admiral, here, says he will be glad to 
furnish them when he appears at a later 
hearing. 

Here is my program: Your goal is 174 hos- 
pitals. The present operating status is 157 
at the end of December 1952. Scheduled, in 
addition, are 24, 5 of which are not yet under 
construction, making a total of 181. There 
will be closed 7, which will make 174 hos- 
pitals that will be the program that we now 
have under way. 

The thing that is possibly as interesting to 
me as anything else, and I believe will be to 
you, is the question of the fact that the cost 
of these hospitals, either per square or per 
cubic foot, has been a little less, or better, 
on the average, than the general cost of com- 
mercial hospitals of like character, 

We have studied and analyzed the size of 
the different types of hospitals. We have, 
as a policy, adopted a program that, funda- 
mentally, the hospitals should be located 
in accordance with the veteran population. 
And the type of beds in those hospitals 
should be in accordance with our medical 
load. 

Therefore, we have made certain changes 
in our hospital construction plans, to avoid 
having too many G. M. and S. beds, in ac- 
cordance with our medical load. We are 
building 14 standard, as we call them, G. M, 
and S. hospitals. But in order to bring the 
proper number of TB and NP beds up to our 
medical load, those of you who have been 
around some of our new 500-bed standard 
hospitals have found that we have used the 
top one and sometimes two floors for neuro- 
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psychiatric type hospitalization and one or 
two for tubercular isolation wards. 

If I remember correctly, and I think I do, 
our G. M. and S. load is 33 percent under our 
present planned construction, as shown, 
which is subject to constant change. The 
total number of beds in the construction 
program will provide for 39 percent G. M. and 
S. beds. Our TB load is 15 percent. Our TB 
bed program is 14 percent. And our neuro- 
psychiatric load is 52 percent, and 47 percent 
of the beds. So that we plan between now 
and the completion time of our hospitals to 
reduce the G. M. and S. ratio by 6 percent and 
to increase the TB ratio by 1 percent and 
the neuropsychiatric ratio by 5 percent, at 
which time we will then have our percent- 
age of types of beds in accordance with our 
medical load. 

I could go on here for hours and give you 
additional facts and figures concerning var- 
ious and sundry operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration, but, Madam Chairman, I 
have used what is commonly known in my 
business life as pie charts. And I believe 
that it is far more readily brought to mem- 
ory and to realization of size when we use 
colored charts and indicate facts by pic- 
tures rather than by mere recitals of figures 
or statements. And, with your permission, 
I would like to have this chart set up here, 
and I am hopeful that you can see it. If 
not, we will try to explain it to you. 


1953 Flying Wheels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues today’s visit to the 
Capitol of the 1953 Flying Wheels, the 
wheel-chair basketball team of the 
Paralyzed Veterans’ Association of the 
Long Beach, Calif., Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 

These men are bringing hope through- 
out the land to the disabled and the more 
fortunate alike. The phrase “I com- 
plained I had no shoes until I met a man 
who had no feet” aptly points their lesson 
to all. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following inspirational story 
of this group of fine Americans—ex-sery- 
icemen and the men who make it pos- 
sible for them to place their example be- 
fore the Nation: 

Best YEARS or THEIR LIVES 

Paralyzed veterans by definition are fine 
young Americans who will never walk again. 
They're paralyzed from the waist down. 
Most of them are victims of an enemy bullet 
in the spine. Others are victims of polio or 
tragic accidents. All served their country 
gallantly. 

Many are continuously bedridden. Others 
find themselves chained to wheel chairs for 
the rest of their life, compelled to return 
periodically to VA hospitals for checkups 
and medical attention. 

Their incentive to live isn’t the same as 
most people—or so you might reasonably 
assume. Not so with the courageous mem- 
bers of the Flying Wheels, all-star wheel- 
chair basketball squad of the Long Beach, 
Calif., Paralyzed Veterans’ Association. 

They're out to prove to themselves, to their 
less fortunate bedridden PVA brethren, polio 
victims everywhere, and the world at large, 
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that the years to come should not be wasted 
in self-pity or vain regrets sitting on the 
sidelines of life. They’re going to be par- 
ticipants. 

The agonies of the soul which all hope- 
lessly crippled young veterans must have 
suffered can only be imagined. What 
“gutty guys” like the Flying Wheels are doing 
today takes more courage, in a way, than 
they were called on to display against the 
enemy. 

Although their mode of living is limited, 
they have but one code: “Ability, not dis- 
ability, counts.” Wheel-chair basketball is 
doing much to keep that spirit alive and 
contagious. 

It all started early in World War I at the 
now discarded Birmingham Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif. Hunt- 
ing a way to inspire bedridden patients, Bob 
Rynearson, of the recreation department, hit 
upon the idea of wheel-chair basketball— 
played just like able-bodied teams do with 
only slight variations—such as two pushes 
on the wheels, while the ball rests on a 
player’s lap, is the equivalent of a dribble. 

Occasionally a veteran would wheel down 
to the gym. On the court self-confidence 
was bolstered. Returning to his ward, he’d 
brag of his shooting—a direct challenge to 
ward mates to get out of bed. As the com- 
petitive spirit lurks in the heart of every 
American youth, many accepted. Later more 
and more. For most of the paraplegics it was 
their first real inspiration “‘to get out of bed— 
back into the American competitive way of 
life” if only to beat a bunk mate. 

Once on the court they gained physical 
benefits far and beyond the reach of calis- 
thenics. A new and hopeful mental outlook 
was born. They bit heavily into the chal- 
lenge to excel, found they were no longer 
cognizant of their handicap. Now all wheel- 
chair basketball players love crowds—espe- 
cially when backward fellows with similar 
handicaps are watching. Their brilliant 
court play is inspiring proof positive. “Abil- 
ity, not disability, counts.” 

Because of its proven value wheel-chair 
basketball is now played wherever PVA 
groups assemble. Unfortunately for the 
Southern California group, there is no other 
VA paraplegic center west of St. Louis. 
Hence those annual coast-to-coast, nonprofit, 
noncommercial tours. The Flying Wheels 
want to meet and beat the best wheel-chair 
teams in the country. 

This season, their sixth annual tour, the 
Flying Wheels are playing them all. 
Traveling by chartered DC-3, accompanied by 
a physician, registered nurse and a staff of 
aides as always, the Flying Wheels play 
10 games in 17 days at Kansas City, Urbana, 
nl., Boston, New York (3), Washington, 
Richmond, Va., St. Louis, and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Hail to the gallant crusading Flying 
Wheels. 


FLYING WHEELS RECORD 


In 5 years of coast-to-coast wheel-chair 
basketball trips, the Wheels have amassed 
the creditable record of 35 games won, 15 
lost, in the total of 50 intercity engagements. 
They have averaged 30 points per game—a 
remarkably high percentage for a free-wheel- 
ing outfit. 

Their best years were in 1948 and 1950. In 
the 1948 campaign they won 12, lost 1, to be 
named National Wheel Chair Basketball 
Champions by the Helms Athletic Founda- 
tion. In the 1950 tour they compiled a 10 
joe 1 lost record, to regain the national 

tle. 

In 1949 the Flying Wheels came through 
with 7 triumphs in 11 games. In 1951 they 
encountered their worst tour, competitively 
speaking, winning only 3 while losing 6. 
That trip was marked by illness which hit the 
club’s most effective players. 

Last the Wheels, hampered by 
adverse flying conditions, were forced to can- 


cel one scheduled game and came home with 
a3 won, 3 lost record. 

Before leaving California, the coast vets 
were undefeated in coast play. They out- 
scored the California Sports Co. team at San 
Francisco, 42-19; the Kabat-Kaiser Para- 
plegics at Vallejo, Calif., 38-26; the Fillmore 
A. C. at Fillmore, Calif., 57-27; and the Ed- 
wards Air Force Base team at Edwards Field, 
Calif., 44-25. In addition, the Flying Wheels 
played many able-bodied teams, including 
the Harlem Globetrotters. 


MEDICALLY SPEAKING 


An excerpt from Veterans’ Administration 
Technical Bulletin TB 10-503, page 36, para- 
graph 5, reveals: 

“The importance of competitive games for 
physical and psychological rehabilitation of 
paraplegics must not be forgotten. These 
games maintain the musculature in good 
condition, improve coordination and put to 
severe test the paraplegic’s ability to balance 
as in a fast basketball game conducted from 
wheel chairs. 

“The mental goal achieved by such com- 
petition is a loss of self-consciousness and 
a gain of self-reliance. 

“It is medically desirable that tourna- 
ments be regularly arranged between the 
several paraplegic centers in the Veterans’ 
Administration.” 

Dr. Ernest Bors, medical chief, paraplegic 
section, Long Beach Veterans’ Hospital, ob- 
serves: 

“Having witnessed the very beginning of 
the athletic rehabilitation of paraplegic 
patients, I am impressed with the beneficial 
effect wheel-chair basketball has on the 
morale and on the physical well being of the 
paralyzed veterans. 

“Successful rehabilitation of the severely 
disabled person is contingent upon the men- 
tal approach. It is evident that the self- 
consciousness of patients who are bound to 
use a wheel chair has been greatly relieved 
by competitive performances before specta- 
tors. Good muscle function, so vital to the 
patient with a spinal cord injury, is obtained 
through participation in wheel-chair bas- 
ketball. 

“The patient’s desire to play wheel-chair 
basketball makes his mental and physical 
rehabilitation a voluntary. pleasure.” 


THE 1953 FLYING WHEELS 


No. 7—Fritz Krauth: He is 25, a native of 
Cincinnati. He was a Navy ensign. He 
attended Cornell University, Berea College, in 
Kentucky; Bucknell; University of Cincin- 
nati; Long Beach City College, and is now a 
student at UCLA. His favorite sports are 
basketball and football. He is also acting 
as the manager of this season's club. Krauth 
is married. This is his second trip with the 
Flying Wheels. 

No. 18—Gilbert P. Ortiz: He is 28, single, 
and a native of Anaheim, Calif. He was a 
sergeant in the Army and saw overseas serv- 
ice. He attended high school at Chandler, 
Ariz. Besides basketball, his favorite sport 
is football, any type. Ortis is a veteran of 
cross-country tours, this marking his fifth 
season with the Flying Wheels. 

No. 20—Walter E. Halley: He is 28, a native 
of Kansas City, Mo., and married. He is 
considered one of the top wheel-chair basket- 
ball players in the country, noted for his 
speed in a chair on the court. He was a 
boatswain’s mate, second class, in the Navy 
and saw 4 years of overseas service. His fav- 
orite sports are basketball and baseball, hav- 
ing played on many club teams in the Kansas 
City area. This is Haley's fifth trip with the 
Flying Wheels. 

No. &—Wally Prost: He is 27, married, and 
was born in St. James, Minn. He saw serv- 
ice in the Army Medical Corps. He attended 
Wheaton College, Illinois; Long Beach City 
College, and just graduated from Long Beach 
State College. He is a watchmaker by trade. 
Favorite sports are football, basketball, swim- 
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ming. This marks Wally’s third trip as 
member of the Fying Wheels. He has a son, 
Carl David, 2 months old. 

No. 15—Louis Palmer: He is 28, single, and 
a native of South Bend, Ind. Louis, affec- 
tionately termed “The Clown” of the team, 
was in the Army as a private first class, and 
saw service in the South Pacific. He at- 
tended Bell High School in Bell, Calif., where 
he won numerous sports letters. Hunting 
and fishing are his main sports. He was a 
top prize winner last summer in the annual 
Newport Fishing Derby. This is Palmer's 
fifth trek with the Flying Wheels. 

No. 16—Arthur L. Eakes: He is 25, single, 
a native of Rupert, Idaho. Eakes is a Korean 
veteran, a private in the Army, who saw serv- 
ice in Korea in 1951, He won numerous 
letters in school sports while attending 
Montebello High School. Besides baseball, 
basketball is his favorite sport. This marks 
Arthur's second trip with the Flying Wheels 
in coast-to-coast. play. 

No. 18—Ray Mitchell: He is the “father” 
of the squad, 31, married, and a native of 
Kansas City, Mo. He was a lieutenant of 
Company K, Three Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Infantry, and saw service in Africa 
and Italy in World War II. He attended 
Northeast High School in Kansas City. He 
is majoring in business administration at 
UCLA. He is a fine athlete, gaining many 
sports letters. This is Mitchell's fifth tour 
with the Flying Wheels. 

No. 11—Lee Barr: He is 26, married, and 
a native of Bloomington, Nebr. Barr was 
of the Army Field Artillery and saw over- 
seas service in the Philippines. He attended 
Longmont High in Colorado, where he won 
sports letters in football. He now is a stu- 
dent at Long Beach State College. His fa- 
vorite sports are basketball and football. 
This marks Barr’s fifth tour with the Flying 
Wheels. 

No. 3—Jack Chase: He is 25, married and 
a native of Maple Falls, Wash. He was in 
the Army as a corporal and saw overseas 
service in the South Pacific. He attended 
the University of Illinois, where he won 
sports letters. Currently he is a student 
at Life Bible College in Los Angeles. This 
marks Chase's initial trip with the Flying 
Wheels. 

No. 10—Gene Atkinson: He is 24, single, 
and a native of San Francisco. He is a 
Korean veteran, a private first class in the 
Marine Corps, and saw overseas service in 
Korea. He won many sports letters while 
playing football. This is Atkinson’s first 
trip with the Flying Wheels. 

No. 6—Albert Hoover: He is 21, single, and 
a native of Sonora, Calif. He is a Korean 
veteran, being an airman with the United 
States Navy, and saw service in Korea. He 
attended Tuolumne High School, Modesto, 
Calif., and won sports letters in football 
and basketball. This is Hoover's first tour 
with the Flying Wheels. 

No. 5—Alvin S. Halverson: He is 27, single, 
and a native of Viroqua, Wis. He was a 
private in the Army and saw service in the 
European theater of operations in World 
War II. He attended sehool in Viroqua 
where he won sports letters in basketball. 
His favorite sports are basketball and golf, 
This marks Alvin’s initial tour with the Fly- 
ing Wheels. 

Jacques Grenier, coach: He is serving his 
second season with the Flying Wheels. A 
former major in the Air Force who still holds 
a Reserve commission, Grenier is a graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire. 

After serving 9 years as head coach at 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Middletown, 
Conn., “Jake” moved to California after 
World War II where he successfully coached 
all sports at St. Anthony’s High School, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Grenier was fully responsible for the ini- 
tial development of those famous University 
of California all-American football stars— . 
Johnny Olczewski and Billy Mais. 
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He also is noted trainer-driver-owner of 
harness horses, having raced his stable at the 
standard bred meetings at Hollywood Park, 
Santa Anita, Del Mar, and numerous eastern 
tracks. 

Professional football fans will recognize 
Grenier as one of the top officials in the Na- 
tional League. 

1953 FLYING WHEELS ABLE-BODIED PERSONNEL 

Coach: Jacques Grenier. 

Physician: Dr. John F, Fahey. 

Nurse: Joe Felski (registered nurse). 
~ Steward: Stuart Nahan. 

Public relations: Sam Schnitzer, Los An- 
geles Examiner, press; Mark Scott, Station 
KLAC, Hollywood, radio and TV. 

Stewart Air Service pilots: Bob Bean, cap< 
tain; Jack Miller, copilot. 

Tour director: John B, Old, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express. 

Note.—Above members take their annual 
vacation to assist the Flying Wheels. 


FLYING WHEELS’ EXPENSE 


All traveling expenses for this tour—and 
last year—were donated from charity funds 
by the Los Angeles Evening Herald and Ex- 
press through the courtesy of Mr. David 
Hearst, publisher; and Mr. Vic Dunsmore, 
business manager. 

Expenses for the first four annual tours 
were raised by personal solicitation of John 
B. Old from his friends, 


Explore the Mare’s Nest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the paragraph which brought forth the 
most spontaneous and sustained ap- 
plause in President Eisenhower’s address 
on the state of the Union was that in 
which he said: 

We shall never asquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves. I shall ask the 
Congress at a later date to join in an appro- 
priate resolution making clear that this Gov- 
ernment recognizes no kind of commitment 
contained in secret understandings of the 
past with foreign governments which permit 
this kind of enslavement. 


Pertinent to the forthright position 
taken by the President on secret com- 
mitments, I find in this morning’s issue 
of the Boston Post an editorial which I 
think is worthy of being read by every 
one of my colleagues, and so I am in« 
cluding it herewith under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

EXPLORE THE Make’s NEST 

If the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee undertakes a thorough and serious study 
of secret commitments made at Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Quebec, Casablanca, and the other 
global auction marts conducted in the name 


of diplomacy during the past decade, it will 


do the American people a real service. 

Open covenants openly arrived at have 
long been the desire of the American people. 
At the very first opportunity, while the 
United States was engaged in-a war, secret 
commitments were made which committed 
the United States to certain acts of expe- 
diency. Some of these commitments are still 
unknown to the American people. 


The late President Roosevelt fancied him- 
self a master of diplomatic improvisation 
whose charms would beguile such an un- 
regenerate old scoundrel as Stalin. That 
Roosevelt was taken is fairly well known. 
For how much is not so clear. Even his 
successor couldn't find out. 

Members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee appear to be hard-headed and 
tough realists. They should be given a 
chance to look into this mare’s nest and 
find out what it contains. Maybe people 
like Alger Hiss know, even if they aren’t 
talking. The American people should know 
and be given some solid guaranties that there 
will be no secret treaties or agreements in 
the future. 


Joint Congressional Committee on 
Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing 24 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are sponsoring a resolution 
for the appointment of a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Consumers: 

HucH J. Apponizio, Newark, N. J.: 
RICHARD BoLrLIıNnG, Kansas City, Mo.; 
FRANCES P. BoLTON, Cleveland, Ohio; 
EMANUEL CELLER, New York, N. Y.; 
ISIDORE DOLLINGER, Bronx, N. Y.; FRANCIS 
E. Dorn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; HERMAN P, 
EBERHARTER, Pittsburgh, Pa.; SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL, Baltimore, Md.; EDWARD A. GAR- 
MATZ, Baltimore, Md.; WILLIAM T. GRAN- 
AHAN, Philadelphia; Pa.; LESTER HOLTZ- 
MAN, Queens, N. Y.; Jacos K. Javirs, New 
York, N. Y.; EDNA F. KELLY, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Barratt O'Hara, Chicago, Ill; 
Apam C. POWELL, JR., New York, N. Y.; 


-PETER W. RoDINO, JR, Newark, N. J.; 


Byron G. Rocers, Denver, Colo. ; FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., New York, N. Y.; 
HucH D. ScorTT, JR., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
LEONORE (Mrs. Jonn B.) SULLIVAN, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Roy W. WIER, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; SAMUEL W. YorrY, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; JAMES G. FULTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-three of the sponsors, all of 
whom represent city areas and city con- 
sumers, have introduced identical reso- 
lutions, the text of which is appended. 

The President's state of the Union 
message called for terminating practi- 
cally all direct price and wage controls 
as of April 30. The President empha- 
sized that if inflation could not be con- 
trolled through control over fiscal and 
monetary policies, credit, and only such 
scarce materials and housing rents as 
were related to defense he would prompt- 
ly ask for new legislation. It is essen- 
tial that this process be observed and 
participated in by a joint. congressional 
committee especially concerned with the 
consumers’ interest, which can be alert to 
the need for more direct measures to 
control inflation with an eye single to the 
consumer interest. 


The resolution follows President Eisen-" 


hower’s letter of January 9 to Represent- 
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ative Javits stating that “the executive 
department should and will study care- 
fully those areas where the establish- 
ment of consumer services in Govern- 
ment will usefully and effectively protect 
the consumer and advance his interests.” 
The sponsors feel that a Joint Commit- 
tee on Consumers can effectively work 
with the executive departments in this 
effort. There are elaborate services in 
the Federal Government for business, for 
labor, and for farmers but practically no 
services for consumers. Advisory serv- 
ices alone guiding the consumer in his 
buying could save consumers hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Right now the farm price support pro- 
gram which expires in 1954 is accumu- 
lating enormous stocks of wheat, cotton; 
corn, tobacco, and other products. | It is 
estimated that $2,500,000,000 of Govern- 
ment funds will be invested in these com- 
modities under the farm price support 
program by the end of this fiscal year. 
The President in his recent state of the 
Union message has called for a study of 
“the whole complex agricultural pro- 
grams and policies” by a special Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee. The ad- 
ministration has appointed an Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee to advise on a 
new agricultural price program and the 
sponsors of this resolution believe it is 
necessary to have the consumers’ inter- 
ests protected at the same time in view 
of the fact that 20 percent to 30 percent 
of the average American family’s income 
is expended for food. 

The resolution calls for a. joint com- 
mittee of seven Members of the House 
and seven Members of the Senate. The 
functions of the committee will be to con- 
duct a study and investigation of: First, 
measures to safeguard consumer inter- 
ests under conditions of the present 
national emergency and otherwise how 
they are affected by the policies and 
programs of the Federal Government 
and of a consumer’s economy generally; 
second, the fairness to consumers of 
prices, quality, and terms of sale for 
cost-of-living items; third, methods and 
costs of producing, processing, and dis- 
tributing cost-of-living items; fourth, 
the extent, character, and effectiveness 
of consumer services made available by 
the Federal Government; and fifth, ac~ 
tivities of State and local governments 
and private groups relating to the fore- 
going. "r 

The resolution follows: ; 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is 
hereby created a joint committee of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, and seven Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, one of whom should 
be designated by the committee as chairman, 
The committee shall be known as the Joint 
Committee on Consumers. 

Src. 2. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to conduct a study and investigation 
of (1) measures to safeguard consumer in- 
terests under conditions of the present na- 
tional emergency, and otherwise, how they 
are affected by the policies and programs of 
the Federal Government, and of a consum~< 
er’s economy generally; (2) the fairness to 
consumers of prices, quality, and terms of 
sale for cost-of-living items; (3) methods 
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and costs of producing, processing, and dis- 
tributing cost-of-living items; (4) the ex- 
tent, character, and effectiveness of consumer 
services made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and (5) activities of State and local 
governments and private groups relating to 
the foregoing. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall make interim 
reports as to the results of its studies and 
investigations together with such recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation and 
such other recommendations as it may deem 
advisable, 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to sit and act during the 
Eighty-third Congress at such times and 
places, whether or not the House of Repre- 
sentatives or Senate are sitting, have recessed, 
or have adjourned; to employ upon a tempo- 
rary basis such technical, clerical, and other 
assistants as it deems advisable; and, 
with the consent of the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, to borrow from 
Government departments and agencies such 
special assistants, and to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of all 
agencies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to hold such hearings; to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
‘under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any properly designated chair- 
man of a subcommittee thereof, or any mem- 
ber designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


Protest Against Soviet Anti-Semitism Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
speedy action to try to halt the Soviet 
Union's race murder of Jews and its 
present pogrom against them is demand- 
ed if we are to save many millions from 
extinction. The United States should be 
proud to lead in this effort. 

I am submitting a resolution to Con- 
gress whereby it would express its ab- 
horrence of the hostility of the Soviet 
Union toward the Jews and request that 
the President designate February 24, 
1953, as Protest Against Soviet Anti- 
Semitism Day. 

It is expected that on February 24, 
1953, the first day of the resumed session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the state of Israel will, by its 
official representatives, appear before the 
United Nations and voice its protest 
against Soviet anti-Semitism and con- 
demn the Stalin pogrom against the Jews 
which is now in progress. It is fitting 
that that day be designated as provided 
in my resolution. 

My resolution also requests the Amer- 
ican people, and particularly patriotic 
and religious groups and organizations, 
as well as others interested, to voice their 
concern for the Jewish victims and their 


protests against Soviet anti-Semitism 
to delegates and representatives of the 
United States and other countries to the 
United Nations, as well as to appropriate 
Officials of the United States Govern- 
ment, urging that necessary action be 
taken by the United Nations to the end 
that the Soviet plan of persecution and 
race murder may be halted. 

We have ample evidence that the 
Stalin regime is directing a world-wide 
extermination of Jews; untold millions 
are falling victims to the infamous plan. 
The Kremlin’s object is genocide of the 
Jewish people behind the Iron Curtain 
and a death sentence for Jews in coun- 
tries the Kremlin hopes to control in the 
future. Hitler exterminated 6 million 
Jews and it is obvious that Stalin is bent 
upon carrying Hitler’s plan to extermi- 
nate all the Jewish people, to a conclu- 
sion. This is horrible to contemplate. 

We must raise our voices and expose 
the murderous Kremlin plan for what 
it is—a threat to all free people every- 
where. The truth must be apparent to 
people the world over, that when one 
race is considered by the Soviet regime 
to be fit only for extinction, then no 
other race can consider itself safe. 

It is the bounden duty of the free to 
assist those who are the victims of racial 
and religious persecution. Race murder 
is abhorrent to all decent human beings; 
we cannot act too quickly in demanding 
that the Soviet Union’s pogrom against 
the Jews be stopped at once. 

I am hopeful that Congress will adopt 
my resolution without delay, and that 
the United Nations will take effective 
action so that the fear of annihilation 
suffered by untold millions may be dis- 
pelled. 

Following is a copy of my resolution: 

Whereas the people of the United States 
abhor the evidenced hostility of the Soviet 
Union toward the Jews, and recognize its 
spread of hatred against a minority as a 
method to serve its own purposes of ag- 
gression against the free world; and 

Whereas persecution of any one race is 
a threat to all others, and endangers free 
peoples everywhere; and 

Whereas it is expected that on February 
24, 1953, the first day of the resumed ses- 
sion of the seventh session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the State 
of Israel will by its official representatives 
appear before the United Nations and voice 
its protest against Soviet anti-Semitism 
and condemn the Stalin pogrom against Jews 


which is now in progress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby expresses its abhorrence of the 
hostility of the Soviet Union toward the Jews 
and its pogrom against them. 

The President is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to designate February 24, 1953, as 
Protest Against Soviet Anti-Semitism Day. 

The American people, and particularly pa- 
triotic and religious groups and organiza- 
tions, and others interested, are requested 
to voice their concern for the Jewish victims 
and their protests against Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism to delegates and representatives of the 
United States and other countries to the 
United Nations, as well as to appropriate 
Officials of the United States Government, 
urging that necessary action be taken by 
the United Nations, to the end that the 
Soviet plan of persecution and race murder 
may be halted. 
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Challenges to American Banking, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on February 7, 1953, at 
the Astor Hotel, New York, N. Y., before 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN BANKING, 1953 


It is a great privilege to address this dis- 
tinguished group of members of the banking 
profession—including individuals who have 
newly entered upon this great profession, 
as well as those who have given to it many 
years of their lives. 

It can indeed be a great profession, @ 
noble profession, if nobly performed. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF U. N. SESSION 


To return to New York is a particular 
pleasure for me. As was kindly pointed out, 
it was my privilege at the close of 1952 to 
serve for 214 months here as a member of 
the United States delegation to the Seventh 
General Assembly. of the United Nations. 

In 214 weeks, the Assembly will resume its 
work. It is my earnest hope and prayer, as I 
know it is yours, that this will be a success- 
ful session. 

We trust that it will be marked by in- 
creased unity and understanding among the 
representatives of all the free nations, 


U. N. IS CROSSROAD OF WORLD 


The late Senator Arthur Vandenberg de- 
scribed the General Assembly as the “Town 
Meeting of the World.” 

In my judgment, it is a crossroads of the 
world. It is a crossroads not just in terms 
of the physical presence of diplomats from 
60 nations, but in terms of the thinking of 
all the world’s peoples. Here ideas and ideals: 
clash—ideas of East and West, of mighty 
monarchies and tiny republics. Here are pre- 
sented the conflicting ideas of representa- 
tives of nations on different strata of de- 
velopment—economic, political, ideological 
strata. 

But, despite the great variety of its mem- 
bership, despite the enormous gulf between 
East and West, the United Nations has ac- 
complished a great deal in its seven short 
years. I, for one, firmly believe that its 
greatest accomplishments are still to come. 

None of us is unmindful of the setbacks 
which the U. N. has suffered. None of us can 
ignore the stalemates which the U. N. has 
encountered. To take one instance, the 
greatest instance, the continued war in Korea 
symbolizes both the U: N.’s historic effort for 
collective security, and yet the U. N.’s limi- 
tations. 


U. N'S ASSETS 

And there are other illustrations of the 
U. N's problems, its assets, and its liabili- 
ties. 

If you, as bankers and individual citizens, 
were to strike a balance sheet of the U. N. 
you would include among its many accom- 
Plishments peace in the Holy Land—a trou~ 
bled peace, but peace, nonetheless. You 
would include its contribution to the peace 
and independence of Greece, of Iran, of the 
new Republic of Indonesia, 
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You could count the great work which 
has been done by U. N. affiliated bodies—such 
as the World Health Organization, the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International Bank, the World Monetary 
Fund, and other vital organizations. 

U. N. LIABILITIES 


On the other side of the ledger, however, 
you would count the critical stalemate in 
the Security Council because of Russia’s ar- 
bitrary use of the veto power. 

You would include the tendency for the 
U. N. to overextend itself in a mass of de- 
tails and reports rather than to concentrate 
directly on some of the major issues involv- 
ing world peace and prosperity. 

You would include the unfortunate rec- 
ord as regards the Bolivian-Uruguayan na- 
tionalization resolution, You will recall this 
resolution was passed in the last session 
of the General Assembly. An earlier ver- 
sion of the resolution was interpreted and 
corrected somewhat, but the over-all record 
on it constituted a cloud in the world-wide 
climate against investment. It was a sign 
of possible further expropriation of private 
investments in various countries, without an 
ironclad obligation for due compensation. 

DANGER SIGNALS ON HORIZON 

Now, my friends, we meet tonight against 
the background of a fast-changing world 
scene. Many of the changes provide cause 
for considerable concern by all men of good 
will. 

In Western Europe, we see numerous dan- 
ger signals that the momentum for European 
unity has been almost slowed to a snail's 


We know, however, that this momentum 
definitely must not be lost. Europe must 
keep moving ahead toward unity—economic, 
political, and military unity. This drive 
cannot stand still or else it will slip back- 
ward and a great historic opportunity may 
forever be lost. 


DECISION ON SEVENTH FLEET A SOUND ONE 


In southeast Asia, the picture is still grim. 
Bitter fighting rages in the jungles of Indo- 
china and Malaya, and the entire area re- 
mains in’ mortal danger. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, fortunately, we 
can rejoice in President Eisenhower’s sound 
decision to end the immunity given by the 
Seventh Fleet to the 400 mile long Red Chi- 
nese coast—an incredible immunity here- 
tofore from Nationalist Chinese attacks and 
raids, 

The decision to end that immunity has 
served to clear the atmosphere, to end the 
fog of appeasement and timidity. The de- 
cision demonstrates a firm, realistic new 
policy which we trust will be a hallmark of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

I cannot agree for a moment with those 
of our allies who moaned and shook their 
heads over the President's decision with re- 
gard to the Seventh Fleet. Of course, neither 
our allies nor we want to extend the war. 
But the decision was not an action to extend 
the war. It was an action to curb a war and 
to help win a war already raging in Korea. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur had well stated to 
the Congress and to the Nation: “In war, 
there is no substitute for victory.” 

For too long, we followed a policy—not 
leading to victory—but to perpetuate stale- 
mate, to a static containment, a policy of 
substitutes and expedients as regards Red 
China. 

For too long, we said to her in effect, “You 
can kill our boys in Korea—20,000 and more 
of them. But we won't mind if other coun- 
tries continue to use loopholes to ship stra- 
tegic goods to you. And we won't object if 
other countries prevail upon us to leave you 
immune from Nationalist Chinese attack.” 

It is incredible, too, that for so long, we 
didn’t take a hold of events so that the Red 
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Chinese had a maximum to worry about at 
home and thus force them to reduce the 
pressure of her vast expenditures in men 
and material in the Korean war. 


UNITED STATES HAS BEEN TERRIBLY NAIVE 


In my judgment, the Government of the 
United States was incredibly naive in its re- 
lations to the cold-blooded tyrants of Red 
China. 

If there is one quality which a banking 
group can well understand can be suicidal, 
it is the quality of naiveté. 

When a banker does business he does so 
with his eyes wide open to the nature of 
the risk. I say, however, that we have done 
business financially and otherwise, but our 
eyes have often been closed or we have been 
looking through rose-colored glasses. 

The Government of the United States was, 
to say the least, incredibly naive in instance 
after instance, particularly in Asiatic policy 
in almost the entire postwar era, up until 
the present time. 


EXAMPLES OF FOOLISH NAÏVETÉ ABOUND 


It was naive when it failed to provide a 
land corridor to encircled Berlin. Thus, we 
permitted the Russians to cut the land ar- 
tery and to require an air lift which was ex- 
pensive in cost and in heroic aviators’ lives. 

Our Government was incredibly naive when 
it permitted the Russians to occupy so much 
of Austria which it proceeded to bleed of 
almost a billion dollars in goods and serv- 
ices—one billion dollars. 

The United States was incredibly naive 
when we permitted the Russians to dis- 
mantle German industry, so as to build up 
the Soviet war potential, and when we our- 
selves obligingly dismantled German indus- 


It was naive when it thought that. dol- 
lars alone could win the heart of foreign peo- 
ples, or that dollars alone could curb neu- 
tralism. No, my friends, dollars are potent 
weapons, but they are no panaceas for ills of 
the spirit—for a blind refusal in some neu- 
tralist lands to recognize reality and to pitch 
one’s lot with one’s real friends, 


WE SHOULD HAVE REPUDIATED YALTA LONG AGO 


Our own Goverhment was incredibly naive 
(I could use a few other adjectives) when 
it failed long since to repudiate the infamous 
sell-outs of Yalta and the other secret agree- 
ments. 

We beclouded our whole moral issue before 
the world by failing long ago to take a de- 
cisive stand and to say this for all the world 
to hear: the United States would never le- 
gally be a party to any arrangement to barter 
away territories and peoples whose fate we 
had no moral right to determine without 
their absolute consent. 

Here again, however, Dwight D, Eisenhower, 
moved by his great moral instinct for right, 
sensed the need of the hour and made his 
historic pronouncement in the State of the 
Union message. And you can be absolutely 
certain we on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will leave no stone unturned to 
speed the legislation which he has recom- 
mended to signify that we are absolutely 
free from any obligation under these secret 
sell-outs. 

We were naive, to say the least, in not so 
acting years and years ago before the iron 
vise had been completely tightened around 
the neck of our friends in central Europe, 
like the heroic people of Poland. 

Why should we have been timid on repu- 
diation? Why should we knuckle in fear of 
criticism before the Soviet Union which has 
callously violated more agreements than any 
other nation in history? 


WE UNDERESTIMATED RED ESPIONAGE 


In all this and more, we were incredibly 
naive. And we have been naive in other 
ways. We were naive in our underestima- 
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tion of Russia's ability to build atomic 
bombs. We were naive in other estimates 
of her capacity for evil. We were naive in 
underestimating the fantastic success of her 
espionage operations in high and low places. 

We have allowed wishful thinking to gov- 
ern our actions rather than an attitude of 
firm realism. We have pursued false ideolog- 
ical will-o’-the-wisps instead of following 
our own hard but enlightened self-interest. 

The time has come for straight thinking, 
for firm talk, and most important of all— 
for decisive action—action which will pro- 
vide strength and stability to the free world 
and which will reduce to a minimum the 
terrible danger of war. 

FORESIGHT IS GREATEST QUALITY NEEDED 

Now, my friends, we all know it is com- 
paratively easy to be a “Monday morning 
quarterback.” Hindsight is far easier than 
foresight. But a great many of us have a 
right to speak out. We had issued warnings 
down through the years on the gathering 
storm clouds. And my aim in bringing up 
these mistakes now is not overly to dwell 
upon them, because the “Dead past must 
bury its dead.” 

But there is a saying: “Those who fail to 
learn the lessons of history are doomed to 
repeat those errors.” 

And so I ask: Have we truly learned the 
lessons of the past—lessons of the folly of 
appeasement, so that we do not repeat the 
tragic blunders which served to lose 600 mil- 
lion people within 7 years to the Kremlin? 


WE MUST TAKE PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE 


And speaking of the Kremlin, the time is 
overdue for a vast psychological offensive 
behind the iron curtain. 

The time is overdue for our taking the 
initiative and exploiting the boiling tensions 
inside the Soviet Union, 

Every single sign on the horizon shows that 
Soviet Russia today is a caidron of hatreds, 
of jealousies, fears, suspicions among her 
polyglot of diverse tongues, classes, and cul- 
tures. The barbarous wave of anti-Jewish 
persecution which is now sweeping the 
Soviet Union is one symbol of the vast fer- 
ment inside that unhappy area. The world 
must not be silent in the face of that anti- 
Semitic barbarism. 


RADIO OPERATIONS NEED STRENGTHENING 


But more than that, I say that there is no 
reason why we should not stir up to white 
heat the Soviet’s boiling caldron by every 
means available to us—governmental and 
private (through such vehicles as Radio Free 
Europe). 

I say that we must make the Government's 
Voice of America radio operation the mighty 
instrument of hope behind the iron curtain 
that it has never yet quite become. 

To do so, we must be absolutely sure of the 
loyalty and security of all personnel engaged 
in this sensitive, dynamic work; and I say 
very frankly, but with no disrespect, that 
much remains to be done on this score. And 
it will be done, and promptly. 

Our propaganda arm must become an in- 
tegral weapon at the highest policy level in 
prosecuting the cold war so as to prevent a 
hot war. 

As in the case of the Red Chinese, we have 
got to give the Russians so much to worry 
about at home that they are hard-pressed to 
further stir up trouble abroad. Let us beat 
them at their own game of divide and con- 
quer, We can do it. 


REDS FISH IN TROUBLED WATERS 


Everywhere, the Russians have shown that 
they can fish expertly in our troubled waters. 
They are fishing in the troubled waters of 
the Near East. In vital Iran, for example, 
which if taken by the Communist Tudeh 
Party, could turn the entire flank of our 
Greek-Turkish-Yugoslavian-Balkan defense; 
in Egypt, where the government of General 
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Naguib is faced by continued agitation from 
both sides by the Communists and by the 
now deposed rightist ruling group, and where 
anti-British sentiment rages; in north Africa, 
where the surge for independence stirs the 
hearts of colonial peoples; in South America, 
where age-old conditions of poverty, disease, 
maldistribution have now erupted in new 
outbreaks of extreme nationalism, expropri- 
ationism, and so-called anti-Yankee denun- 
ciation. 

Yes, the Russians are fishing expertly in 
all of these troubled waters, but the most 
troubled area of the world is itself the 
Soviet Union; and it is up to us to exploit 
that situation. 


WE MUST SYMPATHIZE WITH ALLIED PROBLEMS 


Our overall policy must always be more 
than a matter of being firm with the Soviets; 
they understand nothing but a policy of 
firmness. 

Our policy must simultaneously be one of 
sympathetic understanding with the prob- 
lems of our allies and yet of talking “cold 
turkey” with them, too. 

Let us never forget the common sacrifices 
which were made by the boys of the United 
States, the boys of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, of France, and our other 
allies in World War II. 

Let us not forget the severe austerity 
which the British people have experienced in 
the postwar era, or the terrible bleeding 
which France has experienced in Indochina, 
or the grave fear in France’s heart as to pos- 
sible resurgence of extreme nationalism in 
Germany, or the terrible damage which brave 
little Holland has just experienced from 
storm and flood. 


PUTTING OURSELVES IN OTHER FELLOW’S SHOES 


I have long believed that whenever we view 
the actions of a foreign government we 
should put ourselves in the other fellow’s 
shoes. 

I don’t believe in carping criticism; I do 
not believe in constructive talk and actions, 
in complete candor. And it is in a spirit of 
friendship and frankness, that I submit these 
observations to you now. 


EUROPE MUST RELY MORE ON ITSELF 


Let us not forget and let our allies not 
forget that our allies are called upon to fulfill 
certain heavy responsibilities. They must 
recognize that their salvation lies basically 
in themselves and not in the United States. 

They must recognize that this country has 
risen to the preeminent position that it has 
attained by the fact that we have worked 
and worked hard. Productivity has been the 
key to America’s high standard of living and 
a willingness to distribute the benefits of the 
American systemr of mass production and dis- 
tribution to all groups in society; and an 
effort for true labor-management coopera- 
tion, instead of class warfare. 

Let the European nations recognize that 
their own internal tax systems are in many 
respects still in an appalling condition. Tax 
reform is long overdue if taxes are not to 
remain a joke, a meaningless obligation to 
be universally evaded. We cannot expect the 
American taxpayer to continue to bear stag- 
gering burdens for foreign aid at the same 
time that foreign peoples continue to escape 
paying their fair share of their own taxes 
to support themselves. 


FRANCE MUST STAY IN INDOCHINA 


Let me further state that each foreign 
nation cannot shirk its own military respon- 
sibilities. Let me illustrate that point by 
referring to the assertion heard frequently 
in some quarters in France that she is will- 
ing and eager to pull out of Indochina. 

Any such decision would, however, be a 
catastrophe for the free world and for France, 
in particular, 

It would in effect constitute a reward for 
Communist internal and external aggression, 
It would provide as terrible a blow to world 
peace and freedom as if the United States 


were to pull out of Korea—which would be 
absolutely unthinkable. 

I hear that responsible French authorities 
are keenly aware of these facts. The France 
that held at Verdun still holds today and 
will continue to hold. French authorities 
know that the United States is not unmind- 
ful of the massive cost of Indochina to 
France and of the fact that Indochina is as 
much a bastion for all free peoples as it is 
for the French people. None of us dare allow 
communism to win there and then to sweep 
through the rest of southeast Asia. 


STALIN’S PLANS FOR CONQUEST 


Joseph Stalin has told us in unmistakable 
terms in speeches, in articles, that the path 
to the destruction of the West is through 
conquest in the east; that the path to de- 
struction of the great powers is through 
revolution in colonial areas. Let us not 
forget that fact. 

Joe Stalin has clearly mapped out a step- 
by-step plan for conquest. Different nations 
are in different stages of ripeness for con- 
quest, according to the Red timetable. 

Let us do everything possible to smash 
that timetable. 


UNITED STATES HAS GREAT OBLIGATIONS 


I do not want to point out other peoples’ 
responsibilities without pointing out what I. 
feel are responsibilities on our own country. 

We of the United States must clearly 
recognize that we are leaders of the world. 
It is not now a question of whether we like 
to be or want to be leaders, but rather simply 
of how well or poorly we shall exercise that 
leadership. 

It is not a question of being able to turn 
the hand of the clock back to the America 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth 
centuries, when the oceans were great barriers 
separating us from the world. 

All that has been changed by the advent 
of the atomic age, the advent of the jet 
plane, the guided missile, the hydrogen 
bomb, and new miracles of electronic genius, 

Leadership means that we must set an 
example for the world, an example of conduct 
of our own affairs in a way which all the 
peoples of the world can respect. 


WE SHOULD REVIEW AMOUNT OF AID 


Leadership requires that we definitely con- 
tinue to give aid to our allies abroad. 

It means, however, that we must review the 
size of that aid in terms of our own budgetary 
situation at home, so that we do not cripple 
our domestic economy and wreck the Ameri- 
can dollar—on which all other currencies so 
crucially depend. 

It means that we must review the amount 
of aid in terms of unexpended appropriations 
which have already been provided for by the 
Congress, 

But it means, too, that we must r ize 
that this conflict with the Soviet Union is 
not going to disappear overnight.. We are in 
this struggle and in it to stay, and there is no 
quick solution to it. 

Let me say that I do not believe there will 
be a third world war, particularly because the 
Soviet Union has thus far been so successful 
in conquering so much territory and people 
by peaceful means that she would not risk 
all-out war. 

If we adequately build our strength and 
that of our allies, I am confident that she 
will regard as still riskier the possibility of 
all-out conflict. 

In facing all these problems, the United 
Nations Organization will continue to play an 
even more vital role. 

U. N. IS ONLY A MECHANISM 

Remember, however, the U, N. is just a 
mechanism. As such, it is only as good as 
we who run the mechanism choose to make 
it. 

It is not the United Nations, therefore, 
which poses the problem. It is the 60 mem- 
bers, or in particular, 5 yoting members, who 
pose the problem, 
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Do the other members have real faith in 
the great potentialities of this mechanism? 
Ihope they do. We cannot succeed if we lack 
faith, if we lose heart, if we give way to 
cynicism, to doubt and despair. 

Remember, faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen. 

Things hoped for, things unseen include a 
world at peace, a world of progress, a world of 
plenty. 

How appropriate it is that I am speaking 
tonight before members of a profession, 
which helped achieve things hoped for, 
things unseen—like great banking houses, 
like the financing of great corporations, great 
contributions to the well-being of 158 mil- 
lion Americans. 


BANKER IS KEYMAN IN COMMUNITY 


As was kindly stated in the introduction, 
I personally have been a small-town banker. 
I know from my own experience and from 
a great deal of travel inside and outside my 
own State the role which a banker plays in 
his community. 

The banker is invariably regarded, and 
rightly so, as a pillar of the community. He 
is a man to whom the community looks for 
leadership, for guidance, for sound judgment. 


BANKER NEEDS MORAL BUTTRESS 


He is not just a leader in economic affairs 
affecting the prosperity of his town or city. 
He is a leader in the social and, yes, the 
spiritual affairs of his community. The great 
banker, during his working day does not de- 
vote his time only to monetary matters, 
The great banker, the sound-thinking bank- 
er, knows that if he is to be adequate to his 
responsibilities, he must be morally but- 
tressed. ‘ 

He must live his life by the great moral 
and spiritual principles which buttress our 
American way of life. 

He knows that material concepts alone 
do not provide the moorings which can kee 
an individual safe and sound: He is by vir- 
tue of his position a great dispenser of faith— 
faith in the American way of life—faith:in 
America’s political, economic, and spiritual 
values, 

OLD VALUES HAVE CRUMBLED . 


This challenge, to the more abundant life 
of the Spirit, my friends, is one of the great 
facts of this revolutionary age. All about 
us, we see individuals and whole peoples who 
have lost their moorings. 

Great institutions have crumbled, royalty 
has been shattered. Peoples are stirring into 
nationhood. The old traditions, the old gods 
have been set aside. 

What have they been replaced with? All 
too often they have been replaced with the 
concepts of Marxism, the concepts of mate- 
rialism. And the result has been not more 
stability, but more chaos; not man’s well- 
being, but more hunger for him; more pesti- 
lence, more conflict, 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


I refer to these facts, my friends, particu- 
larly because we are entering on a week when 
we of the Nation honor a great leader, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

And I think it might be well for us to 
turn briefly from these great issues of our 
times and consider at this time the meaning 
of the leadership which he gave to this Na- 
tion. Why? Because I think that his life 
holds the answer for Americans not just in 
the banking profession, but for Americans 
in all walks of life in this critical hour of 
the atomic age—an America which will pro- 
vide adequacy to the individual and the 
Nation. 

Certainly if there was ever a man who 
embodied the concepts which this audience 
can clearly understand and appreciate, it is 
Lincoln. 

Here was a man who understood the value 
of straight thinking. Here was a man who 
understood the sacredness of a contractual 
obligation. Here was a man who understood 
the meaning of a debt and of the importance 
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of repaying a debt, a man who understood 
the meaning of credit and the importance 
of credit. 

Look about you in the world today. How 
many nations respect these concepts? How 
many nations have broken their contracts? 
How many nations have toyed with expropri- 
ation with or without compensation, and 
with what devastating results to themselves 
and to their neighbors? 


THREE GREAT LINCOLN VALUES 


But infinitely more important than Lin- 
coln’s respect for these concepts, were three 
great principles which guided his life. They 
provided him with moorings; they gave him 
strength and direction. What were they? 

First, Lincoln had the spiritual concept to 
which I have already referred. He under- 
stood the value of prayer. He said that when 
he had no other place to go, he would go to 
his knees. He did not hesitate to pray in 
his Cabinet meetings. Ike Eisenhower did 
not hesitate to offer a personal prayer at his 
inauguration. He sensed the need for con- 
tact with God. 

WE NEED CONSTRUCTIVE HUMOR 

Second, Lincoln had what every banker 
needs—what every individual in other serious 
tasks of life needs, and that is, a sense of 
humor. He had the ability to laugh at him- 
self and to laugh with others. He would not 
allow serious tension to grip him so as to 
cripple his ability to deal with the great 
problems of the Civil War period. He knew 
that a good laugh—a humorous story—would 
ease one’s nerves and make one fit. 


WE NEED REAL DEVOTION TO REPUBLIC 


Lastly, Lincoln had a great devotion to this 
Republic. He was selfless. He gave himself 
to the cause of preserving this Nation. 

Voices such as Horace Greeley’s cried in 
1861, 1862, and 1863 throughout the land, 
“Let the South go.” 

But Lincoln knew that if this Nation was 
to be spared the travails of a divided Europe, 
the Union had to be preserved. 

And so he persevered, because his love for 
this Nation would not permit him to see it 
rendered asunder. 

What was there about our system of gov- 
ernment that made him its devoted servant? 
It was the checks and balances in it that 
made for the continuity of man’s freedom so 
that arbitrary power would not take over. 
It is for us to know our Government, as he 
did. Then we will fee] the call to preserve it. 

Now, my friends, these are some of the in- 
dividual qualities which you and I need, and 
which we as a nation need as we view the 
critical world situation of today. 

I, for one, have firm confidence that if we 
use our God-given intelligence and ingenuity 
(including faith, integrity of purpose and 
perseverance) there is no problem which we 
cannot resolve. 

We say as Josiah Holland once said, “God 
give us men!” 

God give us leadership and let us each and 
every one contribute to that leadership 
wherever we are. 

We need not, however, despair for a lack 
of leadership. It is part of the air we breath, 
the soil we stand on, the faith we possess. 


A SALUTE TO EUROPE’S STATESMEN 


I want to salute the great statesmen of 
Europe who have demonstrated their lead- 
ership, their courage, and their vision. I 
want to salute men of the caliber of Konrad 
Adenauer, Jean Monnet, Alcide de Gasperl, 
Robert Schuman, Rene Pleven, George Bi- 
dault, and all the other like-minded allied 
statesmen whom time would not permit me 
to enunciate. 

They have risen above mere national in- 
terests in moving ahead toward a European 
army, to implement the great Schuman plan, 
toward political unification of the continent. 

The Good Book tells us that without vision 
a people perish. These statesmen have 
demonstrated vision, however, they are rising 
above the centuries of interracial hatreds, of 


jealousies, and of fears and suspicions. They 
ee the historic challenges of the 
Let not Europe turn her back on any of 
these statesmen. Let her stand by them as 
they are standing by the higher cause of 
man’s noblest ideals. God is willing that the 
forces of freedom and European unity shall 
triumph. Is man willing? 


CONCLUSION 


I want to thank you very much for this 
opportunity to exchange ideas with you. It 
has been a great privilege to be with you. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, Before the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Women’s 
National Democratie Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I consider it a great privilege to be here, 
talking to you ladies of the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club today. 

We might say that this is about our last 
chance to get a word in, Tomorrow most of 
the talking will be done by Republicans. 

It is a good time, though, for a little re- 
flection—and for some consideration of what 
the future may bring. 

You know, we heard a lot during the last 
campaign, about the past 20 years. But I 
think that I might be forgiven if I do a little 
retrospection, in perhaps a different vein, on 
this day. 

You know, I am glad to have been priv- 
ileged to live through this era, a time as 
fraught with ideas and with history as any 
previous time. 

A friend of mine from Tennessee sent me 
a clipping the other day. It was from a pub- 
lication called the Weekly News Review. It 
was dated March 2, 1936, 

The article said, that there is “renewed 
interest throughout the Nation in the work 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority.” 

“For a long time,” the article continued, 
“there had been doubts about the consti- 
tutionality of this great experiment. After 
the Supreme Court had ruled out two of the 
most important New Deal measures, the NRA 
and the AAA, many people assumed that the 
TVA would be the next to go. But the action 
of the Court 2 weeks ago dispelled these 
doubts.” 

Two weeks previously the Court had de- 
cided that the Government had a right to 
produce and sell electricity at its lower plant 
in Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

My friend sent the clipping with a note 
which read: “Even though many have for- 
gotten, I can remember growing up here with 
this section and the South being called eco- 
nomic problem No. 1. I trust those in power 
will not again set the clock back. 

Mentally, after reading that letter, I turned 
the clock back, and reviewed the past two 
decades. They have been exciting, invigor- 
ating times filled with heartaches but filled 
with adventures. 

I thought back to November 1932. I was 
a lawyer in Chattanooga then. Times were 
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pretty rough. I remember sitting by the 
radio and jotting down the votes as they 
came in, State by State. And then I re- 
member a few months later, a voice over that 
same radio—a wonderfully reassuring voice 
telling us that “we have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 

That voice—and the man behind it— 
ushered in a whole new concept of the re- 
sponsibilities of government. It was a hu- 
manitarian concept. Its philosophy was 
that government should have a heart. 

There was ushered in a peaceful revolution 
in government. 

My friend, in his note, recalled one phase 
of that revolution, TVA. I think it is inter- 
esting to recall that Muscle Shoals, which 
this article mentioned, was built during 
World War I, because of the shortage of power 
that existed then. 

After the war, there was the Government 
with a dam and a power plant on its hands 
and men in the Congress of the United States 
who said that it would be socialistic for the 
Government to use that dam for the benefit 
of all the people. 

There were proposals in Congress at that 
time to sell Muscle Shoals, Henry Ford was 
one of the prospective purchasers. Attempts 
to sell it were frustrated. But still it just 
sat there. 

Then, under the administration of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, the dream of TVA was born. 
It seems so everlastingly right to me that 
the waters of the rivers, which belong to all 
the people, should be harnessed for the bene- 
fit of all the people. It seems so everlast- 
ingly right that electric power, which is a 
natural monopoly, and which we are all in- 
creasingly dependent upon, should be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of all the people. 

And the facts prove the wisdom of this 
conception. My friend recalled that the 
South was the Nation’s economic problem 
No.1. We don’t talk about any section being 
economic problem No. 1 any more. Certainly 
the South isn’t. And TVA has a lot to do 
with the fact that it isn’t. 

In helping rebuild the economy of the 
South, TVA has helped rebuild the economy 
of every other section. The generators it 
uses come from Schenectady. The steel 
from Pittsburgh. Salesmen follow the power 
lines and sell things manufactured all over 
the Nation, The entire Nation is the bene- 
ficiary. 

Yet the old ideas of reaction are reawak- 
ening and stirring once more. It has been 
rather disturbing to me to read the edi- 
torials in the McCormick press advocating 
the sale of TVA to private interests just as 
there were those advocates of the sale of 
Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford after World 
War I. 

TVA isn't the only example of what a 
government with imagination and a heart 
can do. Go to any city today and have a 
look at the slum-clearance projects. There 
you will find families living in clean, sturdy 
apartments surrounded by light and air and 
with places for kids to play. 

Before you found families jammed into 
shacks and hovels, sometimes with only a 
half-broken faucet out back, and with noth- 
ing but a street where the kids could play. 

The aged reach life’s end with social se- 
curity, little enough security to be sure, but 
enough to let one live with the necessary 
food and medicines and clothing during their 
last years. 

The younger deposit their money in banks 
with assurance that the deposit is guaran- 
teed. 

Young families can afford to buy their own 
homes, through Government-secured mort- 


gages. 

And while all of this was being done, our 
free enterprise, economic system was bene- 
fiting remarkably. 

The President’s economic message the 
other day pointed out one index of its well- 
being. The President reported that total 
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national output this past year was $350 bil- 
lion. In 1929 it was $172 billion. These 
figures are adjusted to the value of the 1952 
dollar. 

But I like to think of the economic well- 
being of the Nation more in terms of the 
individual. If the individual is doing all 
right, so is the Nation. And the fact is that 
more men own their own businesses, more 
people are employed, more farmers own their 
own farms, more families have their own 
homes. 

All these things mean that our free enter- 
prise system, which encourages individual- 
ism, has been strengthened rather than 
weakened during this past 20 years. 

I thought of these things as my friend’s 
letter, and his clipping on TVA, caused me to 
turn back the clock temporarily and review 
the years in between then and now. 

But reflecting back on that time brought 
something else to mind, too. That same 
year back in 1933—when Franklin Roosevelt 
took office another man, in a land across the 
sea, came to power. He was Adolf Hitler. 

Americans were too busy generally, here at 
home, with the marvelous expansions that 
were coming about—too busy to pay much 
attention to the funny looking little man 
with the funny looking little mustache. 

He was allowed to go into the Sudetenland 
and the Rhineland and soon his legions threw 
Europe into war. Then it was only a matter 
of time—never more than that—before the 
United States also would enter the war. 

We did. We won—in a military sense. 

But this memory of Adolf Hitler reminded 
me of all that we have done, and all that we 
must do, to assert our leadership in the world 
in the direction of peace. 

We cannot live alone in the world—like it 
or not. We are going to become involved in 
every major conflict, for the rest of the world 
and our own national interest simply will 
not permit us to do otherwise. 

We started out in the right direction. A 
great statesman from my home State—Cor- 
dell Hull—has assured his place in history 
with two things—his reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program and the United Nations. He 
is known as the father of the United Nations. 

The philosophy behind the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, it seems to me, is 
quite sound. It is, perhaps, twofold: (1) 
That we have to import in order to live and 
we have to export in order to import; and (2) 
that nations which trade together are, gen- 
erally speaking, friendly nations. The phi- 
losophy behind the United Nations is similar. 
It is that there is more chance to keep na- 
tions from going to war as long as we have a 
conference table with the representatives of 
those nations sitting around it. 

I would like to discuss reciprocal trade for 
a few moments because it seems to be one 
of the very basic parts of our foreign policy. 

You know, of course, that we are building 
up our allies in a military way. We had 
to do this—and we must continue to do it— 
because the Kremlin respects force first of 
all. However, we will be leaning upon weak 
friends if they are not economically strong 
as well. The Communist philosophy thrives 
upon poor economic conditions—upon suf- 
fering and want. And no government is 
stable when the country it seeks to govern 
is in bad condition economically, 

We saw this in our Marshall plan, which 
applies particularly to Europe, and we have 
been very successful in helping our allies 
build up their economies through the Mar- 
shall plan. The same could be said of 
mutual security. 

In much of the world, point 4 is of even 
greater importance. Point 4 is simply a 
means by which we seek to share our tech- 
nical knowledge with other nations in the 
world. Take India, for example. India is 
a vast nation, with great potentialities, but 
with a population that by our standards, is 
never far from starvation. This is true of 
much of the Near East and Far East, 


The Communists are seeking to influence 
these millions. It is up to us to show them 
that our way is better than the Communists. 
Whereas the Communists offer only bread, we 
offer both bread and freedom. 

Certainly one of the most potent ways 
that we can show the advantages of our 
system is by sharing our knowledge. An 
engineer, showing them how to build roads; 
an agricultural agent helping them make 
their land more productive; a public health 
nurse advising them on illness—that, in 
essence, is point 4. There are many times 
when I believe that a vial of penicillin in 
the hands of a public health service officer 
can be more convincing than a tank. And 
all of these services, too, help to rebuild the 
economies of both our friends and the neu- 
tral nations, who are teetering between the 
philosophies of communism and democracy. 

Now I do not think that we can abandon 
point 4 or the Marshall plan or mutual se- 
curity by any means. But if we are to be 
realistic we must realize that all of these, 
with the possible exception of point 4 which 
costs very little, are certainly not going to 
expand and probably will be contracted. 
Unless there is something to replace the 
economic aid we are giving, then we can 
anticipate much trouble—much trouble in- 
deed. 

Through the Marshall plan we have sought 
to rebuild the productive capacities of these 
nations. Now we are faced with the proposi- 
tion of either giving aid—or encouraging 
trade. And that’s where reciprocal trade 
comes in. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex- 
pires next April 30. It must be extended. 
And we must stop chipping away at it. There 
are very few, if any, American businesses 
which need protection today on the domestic 
market—and throughout much of the 
world—they are able to take care of them- 
selves, because they are so efficient. The 
tariff, therefore, has long outserved its use- 
fulness in most instances, Its original pur- 
pose was to protect the domestic market 
so that domestic business could be built up. 
Now these businesses are strong and sturdy— 
and we have got to give the rest of the world 
a chance to trade in America, or else they 
will not be able to get the dollars they need 
to buy our own goods. 

In addition, by trading with other nations, 
we are putting to the test that philosophy 
which holds that nations which do business 
together are friendly nations. We are also 
encouraging the rest of the world to trade 
with us rather than the Soviet—because they 
have to trade somewhere. 

Let us consider also the United Nations. It 
is, indeed, a keystone of our foreign policy— 
we must protect and preserve it. We have 
found it simple to live within the United 
Nations. We were able to work out the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization within the 
framework of the United Nations. We could 
go further toward political alliance—which I 
feel we must do—within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

A recitation of these aims and accomplish- 
ments in the field of foreign relations shows 
how far we in the United States have gone 
in a recognition of our responsibilities—in 
avoiding the mistakes we have made in the 
past. 

For instance, I think that if we had taken 
the same view of the world that we have 
held since World War II before that war, we 
might have avoided it. But then it was our 
policy to try to live alone. 

I think that the new Republican adminis- 
tration has a great opportunity in this field 
of foreign affairs. I believe this because I 
think that we Democrats will be a different 
kind of opposition from what the Republi- 
cans have been during the past few years. 

I think we will be willing to make foreign 
policy truly bipartisan if we are given the 
opportunity. I think we will decline to en- 
gage in bickering and bantering for purely 
partisan purposes. I think that we will 
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decline to engage in character assassination, 
which serves only to confuse our efforts to 
work out a peaceful world. 

For instance, although General Eisenhower 
was the president of Columbia University, 
where some professor may possibly have been 
influenced by the doctrine of Marx, I do not 
believe that we Democrats will accuse Gen- 
eral Eisenhower of left-wing sympathies. 

And, although Mr. Dulles, the new Secre- 
tary of State, was the first to recommend 
Alger Hiss as a good man to the Carnegie 
Foundation, I do not believe that we Demo- 
crats will suspect Mr. Dulles of being pinko. 

I do not think that the thought will occur 
to us that either of them was personally 
responsible for the loss of China. Nor will 
we suspect either of them of willingly throw- 
ing any other nation down the drain for 
democracy—just for the fun of it. 

I have made these last few observations 
because I believe they point up the oppor- 
tunity which the Republicans have in their 
new administration. We Democrats were 
suspect. The Republicans, through an ex- 
cess of partisanship, made us suspect. We 
won't, I trust, do the same for them. There- 
fore, they will have an opportunity of pur- 
suing a course that is best for the Nation— 
and will have our support in doing so. 

If they follow the advice of John Cowles, 
chairman of the board of Look magazine, and 
an important Republican, and support the 
Nehru government, they can be sure that 
we will not accuse them of coddling a fence 
straddler. 

This type of maneuverability in foreign 
affairs is important. Britain, which has had 
considerable success in this field, always 
has had it.. Now we Democrats, I believe, 
are going to serve our Nation well by giving 
it to the United States. It is perhaps the 
role destined for us at this moment in his- 
tory. It is at least a role which I trust we 
will carefully and conscientiously pursue. 
Perhaps in doing so we will be able to bring 
some sanity into the world concept of do- 
mestic American politics. And perhaps we 
will give the Republicans an example which 
they can follow in the not too distant fu- 
ture, when they will again be members of 
the minority. 


Address by Hon. Burnet Maybank, of 
South Carolina, Before National Cotton 
Council of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on January 26 of this year the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] spoke before 
the National Cotton Council of America, 
at Dallas, Tex. It was an astute analysis 
of domestic and world conditions and I 
believe the address should be available 
for the information of all Members of 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As an elected official of a State that both 
produces and processes cotton, it is especially 
gratifying to have the opportunity to address 
your annual convention, It has been my 
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pleasure in Washington to work with your 
officials and staff members. I share the ap- 
preciation of Members of Congress from all 
sections of the country for the constructive 
and effective job done by your representa- 
tives before committees of the Congress and 
the executive departments of Government. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, I welcomed testimony 
from the cotton council on matters in which 
you are interested. Your spokesmen always 
made a constructive contribution to the 
committee’s deliberations. I have seen your 


renreseratives.move sneedilv and effectively _ 


to protect the interests of the cotton indus- 
try from abuses by administrative officials of 
the Government. I recall particularly events 
of last summer when OPS attempted, in what 
was publicly described as an attempt to re- 
move ceiling price regulations on cottonseed 
oil, to roll back ceilings then in effect on 
this commodity. This joker in the order 
Was soon spotted by representatives of the 
cotton council, proper protests were filed 
with OPS and appropriate congressional 
committees, and this threatened inequity 
was rescinded, I look forward to many more 
years of close relationship with the cotton 
council. 

I know all of you are interested in what 
lies ahead of us on the national legislative 
front. I wish I could answer all of the ques- 
tions which I know are in your minds. How- 
ever, I must, because of the lack of time, as 
well as the inability to read a crystal ball, 
speak only in general terms. 

First, I know all of you are asking, “What 
about the budget and taxes? Can we bal- 
ance the budget and give a measure of relief 
from oppressive taxes?” Frankly, I do not 
know. The answers lies with the new admin- 
istration and with the programs and policies 
which it will advance, I do know, however, 
that reductions in spending, sizable reduc- 
tions, can and must be made. We simply 
cannot continue to spend at the rate of re- 
cent years; we cannot pile deficit on deficit, 
without threatening the stability of our 
economy. And without a stable economy we 
cannot maintain the military strength which 
a troubled world dictates. 

It will not be easy to reduce appropria- 
tions. It will take courage and fortitude on 
the part of individual Members of Congress 
and forbearance and self-denial by the peo- 
ple. Some of our pet projects or programs 
will have to be delayed or suspended. Some 
of the services we have come to expect in 
recent years will have to be halted. Cities, 
counties, and States will have to assume an 
ever-growing share of the burdens of govern- 
ment. We will have to give more than lip 
service to the goal of less centralized Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

But assume that we do these things and 
achieve bedrock economy in the regular 
functions of government. We will have suc- 
ceeded in making some reductions in less 
than one-fifth of the total budget. The gi- 
gantic outlays for defense and related expen- 
ditures still must be faced. The proportions 
of the job were outlined in the budget mes- 
sage which retiring President Truman sub- 
mitted earlier this month to Congress in ac- 
cordance with the law. He requested a total 
of $78,600,000,000, of which $46,300,000,000 
was for defense alone, exclusive of other re- 
lated defense expenditures. It is obvious 
the more substantial budget reductions must 
come from this one item. Can it be done 
without seriously impairing our actual mili- 
tary strength? 

Top military people will admit, in mo- 
ments of candor, that defense budget items 
are inflated. The military is notorious for 
asking for all that the traffic will bear. Con- 
gress is at a decided disadvantage in separat- 
ing the lean from the fat. We have been 
handicapped by a lack of trained staffs to 
check the military requests and to point out 
where cuts can be made without impairing 
actual defense strength. This year, for the 
first time, the Senate Appropriations Com- 


mittee will have funds to employ a larger 
trained. staff, and we should be better 
equipped to meet the military on more even 
terms in this annual battle of the budget. 

Related to the budget for our own Armed 
Forces is that for foreign economic and mili- 
tary aid. In recent years this has been a 
tremendous sum, as great as the entire Fed- 
eral budget before the war. There is a limit 
to what the United States can do, through 
emergency measures of this kind, to bring 
economic stability to our friends abroad. We 
must always bear in mind that collective 
security among the free nations of the world 
1s possible "oniy u ‘We ndve a sounw ecorminre*~ 
base both at home and abroad. We cannot 
hope to build the foundation for collective 
security on grants-in-aid and loans of ques- 
tionable long-range value. Something more 
basic and more far reaching is needed. 

I believe I can state with certainty that 
Congress will modify considerably the Tru- 
man budget request of $78,600,000,000 for for- 
eign economic and military aid. This is an 
auspicious time to shift the emphasis of our 
foreign-assistance program, to give substance 
to the slogan, “trade, not aid,” which is the 
announced goal of our foreign allies. I will 
talk more about this slogan in a few mo- 
ments. The time for outright economic 
grants is past, however necessary and desir- 
able it might have been in the early years 
of the Marshall plan. In a recent statement 
to the Senate, I declared: “It is incredible 
to expect self-respecting and sovereign na- 
tions to become stronger and soundly pros- 
perous on programs of charity. There is no 
doubt in my mind that, if we want to lick the 
world’s economic problems, we must use the 
tested economic tools that this Nation's 
economy has demonstrated and proven.” 

In line with this, Senator CAPEHART, of In- 
diana, who has succeeded me as chairman of 
the Banking Committee, introduced for the 
two of us a resolution authorizing the com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of means 
and methods for increasing and expanding 
our international trade through the opera- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and such other agencies and de- 
vices as will facilitate increased investments 
abroad and expand our international trade. 
The goal of this study is to devise a program 
that will provide for our allies the economic 
climate in which a mutually profitable inter- 
national trade can thrive. Our allies need 
free and sufficient capital to utilize more 
fully the most efficient and modern indus- 
trial techniques. They must build their in- 
dustrial systems to the point where they 
can compete on the world market, earning 
their way in the world, and not dependent 
upon a handout from the American people. 
That is the way they want it; surely the 
American people are astute enough to pro- 
vide them with the tools with which to do 
this necessary job. 

The study which Senator CAPEHART and I 
have proposed should go a long way in meet- 
ing this need. I am confident that we can 
discover ways and means of improving the 
climate for increased private foreign invest- 
ments, possibly through some form of invest- 
ment-guaranty system or special-tax system, 
and can develop ways of utilizing more fully 
the facilities of existing governmental and 
international financial institutions. 

The Congress must also, in planning a 
sound foreign-trade policy, keep in mind the 
necessity for our allies to trade with us. We 
must not close our markets, through pro- 
hibitive tariffs and restrictive trade prac- 
tices, to them. Congress will face a chal- 
lenge in extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires on June 30 of 
this year, and what we do then may well 
determine whether “trade, not aid” will be- 
come the cornerstone of a new and pro- 
gressive international-trade policy or will 
remain a beautiful but meaningless slogan. 

At the same time, I must remind our for- 
eign friends they have obligations which 
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cannot be shirked. Artificial controls on the 
convertibility of currency, restrictive quotas 
which protect high cost, inefficient local in- 
dustries to the exclusion of all competition— 
these and other barriers to an enlightened, 
progressive trade program must be removed 
if this goal of multilateral free trade is 
again realized for this world. 

Now, let's keep in mind that America has 
been more than generous in her efforts to 
help create a favorable trade climate. The 
United States has contributed close to $40,- 
000,000,000 net to foreign countries in the 
interest of trade stability since the end of 
Wofid WHF u~ udr country nds aisd set tné 
example in cutting down trade barriers. 
America led in the formation of the General 
Agreement for Tariffs and Trade and lowered 
her tariffs considerably. Customs have been 
reduced two-thirds from Smoot-Hawley 
levels; more than 55 percent of all imports 
into the United States are now on the free 
list. On those which are dutiable, the cus- 
toms average only about 12 percent of the 
ad valorem values. 

We should keep in mind, too, that it was 
through American incentive that such agen- 
cies as the International Settlement Fund, 
World Bank for Reconstruction, and the 
European Payments Union were established. 
In each case, Uncle Sam carried the major 
financial burden. Out of the total Federal 
revenues during the past 7 years, some 11 
percent has been paid out in such under- 
takings, in the name of one slogan or another 
which has kept up the taxpayer's interest and 
support. It's a familiar list—lend-lease, 
European recovery, economic cooperation, 
closing the dollar gap, mutual security, and 
the rest. 

Now, let’s have a closer look at the newest 
of these phrases—‘Tradt, not aid.” These 
are high-sounding words which anyone can 
agree in principle. They can also be decep- 
tive because no simple, single formula can 
solve the problems now disrupting inter- 
national commerce. What's more, now that 
we are getting near the bottom of the cash- 
aid barrel, this slogan might imply that 
aid all of a sudden is a bad thing, and we 
must give the world trade instead, as though 
up until now we have been trading like 
misers clutching our riches behind walls of 
isolationism. 

The very opposite is the truth, however. 
American imports now range from ten and 
one-half to eleven billion dollars in value 
each year; they have multiplied four times 
from prewar days and doubled since 1947, 
Over half the goods we buy from foreign 
lands come in duty free, and another 25 per- 
cent are subject to only nominal rates—raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and the like. These 
flow in with no impediments, and certainly 
there is no effort to curtail their consump- 
tion here. Indeed we'd like to buy much 
more of such items as copper, tin, and other 
strategic materials if they were available. 

As for America’s export trade, it runs m 
value about $15,000,000,000 a year. Some 
people call the difference between exports 
and imports the dollar gap but it is more 
accurate to say this difference is what we 
give away, because it represents that part 
of our exports which is not paid for. It 
would be hardly less than miraculous if ex- 
ports did not exceed imports by that amount. 

But we must bear in mind that the United 
States is, in fact, releasing dollars in much 
greater volume than represented by com- 
modity imports and foreign-aid grants, 
Spending by our tourists, United States pri- 
vate capital overseas, the huge payments for 
foreign military installations and occupation 
forces, all these amount to a grand total of 
more than $21,000,000,000, equal to about 
30 percent of total world trade. This does 
more than finance the trade and capital 
transactions of the United States abroad; it 
is also a big factor in the trade of many 
nations. 

So much for what America has done and 
is doing. How is the rest of the world trying 
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to attain international economic stability? 
The picture is mixed, unfortunately, and 
this is why the character of future American 
policy cannot be encompassed in a single 
formula. 

Right after the war, everyone assumed 
production recovery was the answer needed 
for balancing trade, so most American for- 
eign aid went into industrial rehabilitation. 
Western European countries now enjoy pro- 
duction outputs ranging from 130 to 150 
percent of prewar performance. Their ex- 
ports have also expanded sharply in many 
cases—Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia 
in particular. 

Throughout the overseas sterling area, 
however, trade deficits exist, and these are 
being overcome only by drastic import con- 
trols. India has fenced herself in, commer- 
cially speaking, by virtual prohibitions 
against all imports of the type that can be 
produced at home. Practically without ex- 
ception the Latin-American countries like- 
wise have rigid systems of controls on both 
imports and exports. Trade barriers block 
the flow of goods throughout the Near East, 
Africa, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Although varying 
from one country to another in either degree 
or kind, the practice of trade-restriction is 
almost universal, Three general reasons can 
be found for this situation: 

First, a number of countries have allowed 
excessive inflation—Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, France, and Italy being some random 
examples. Such countries have undergone 
abnormal expansion of public and private 
credit, along with huge spending programs 
for internal development and social welfare. 
Their price structures are way out of line 
above the world level of prices. It should 
seem clear to anybody that the trade plight 
of countries whose internal prices have shot 
up wildly is a problem of price adjustment 
or currency devaluation. When a country’s 
prices are too high because of inflation, she 
cannot expect other countries to take on the 
responsibility of maintaining her exports. 

Second, growing nationalism or isolation- 
ism is associated with the trade troubles of 
certain countries. Programs of outright gov- 
ernment ownership are discouraging private 
capital investment in certain lands—Iran 
and Bolivia are examples. A number of other 
nations, in Latin America and the Near East 
especially, have developed climates unfavor- 
able to the growth of private investment. 
Without fail such countries surround them- 
selves with trade barriers. 

Thirdly, trade difficulties of some nations 
are intensified by the nature of their chief 
export products, particularly if they are one- 
product countries. For the products are 
always subject to the ups and downs of sup- 
ply, demand, and prices. If the products 
happen to be agricultural, they run up 
against the further hazards of crop failure 
or poor growing conditions. 

Since the end of World War II, therefore, 
inflation, nationalism, and changes in world 
demand for basic products have all had a 
part in widening the international network 
of trade restrictions. All three factors have 
merged together in some countries to bring 
threefold destructiveness. 

The unfortunate part of it all is that once 
trade and exchange restrictions are adopted 
as a policy, they multiply by themselves. 
One country decides to limit its imports so 
the exports of a second country have to be 
reduced; then the second country has to 
reduce its imports from a third country, and 
so on. After this has gone on a while, the 
controls originally set up by the first country 
to deal with primary effects have to be 
extended and sharpened to cope with the 
secondary effects of the controls of the other 
countries, like the give and take of a huge 
chess game. This kind of sequence can lead, 
logically, to only one final result—complete 
trade strangulation. 

My feeling is that each country must first 
put its own house in order before we can 


achieve a satisfactory restoration of world 
trade on a free-trading, multilateral basis. 
The solution will come when each nation 
puts itself into a trading position in keeping 
with commonsense principles of elementary 
economics. Wasteful use of public funds, 
inefficient production, and overinflation must 
be corrected, then the road will be clear for 
an orderly resumption of sound internal 

in each land and a return to normal 
international trade. 

Several Western European countries have 
reached this stage, as well as they can attain 
it by themselves alone. The United King- 
dom and the sterling area are on its thresh- 
old. Whatever funds may be needed to fa- 
cilitate the transition, the United States will 
no doubt supply, and rightly so. But this 
ought to be the final chapter of the fantastic 
story of financial aid which has been written 
since World War II. 

Let first things come first. Given condi- 
tions of sound economics and reasonable 
governmental philosophy, world trade and 
American trade with it will flourish as never 
before. 

The true of good government, in 
my view, should be to conserve and foster 
the development of our economic strength. 
Too often over the recent years, both at 
home and abroad, governmental policy has 
made business a whipping boy, and we are 
glad that era has passed. We are also grati- 
fied to see an end to the “Uncle-is-rich,” 
“The-government-is-my-shepherd” kind of 
attitude that crept into the thinking of so 
many million people in all walks of life. 
Let us now look forward to government truly 
of law and not of administrative edict, 
wherein the agents of administration shall 
govern impartially with the best interests 
of all the people and all segments of the 
economy uppermost in mind. 

I know that you are interested in the fu- 
ture of controls on prices and wages. This 
has been a controversial issue and one on 
which you and I did not always agree. How- 
ever, I was convinced that temporary con- 
trols on prices and wages, sufficient to see 
the country through a transition period from 
peace to a war economy, were essential. In 
the long run, I realized that we must place 
our reliances upon more effective methods 
of controlling inflation—restrictions on 
credit, both for financial institutions and 
consumers, &@ pay-as-you-go tax policy and 
the strictest government economy. Many 
economists now believe the time for direct 
controls has passed, that we can free busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture from irksome 
and restrictive regulations without inviting 
another inflationary spiral. I would like to 
believe that they are correct. I am anxious 
to drop all controls at the earliest possible 
moment. The Senate Banking Committee 
insisted that OPS carry out a policy of lift- 
ing controls on all commodities and services 
selling substantially below ceiling prices. 
Despite administrative opposition, this pro- 
gram is well advanced, and even without 
congressional action ending controls it is 
possible that economic forces at work today— 
production and demand—would bring about 
the suspension of all controls in the im- 
mediate future. What the new Congress does 
about controls will be determined largely 
by the wishes of the new administration. 

And now, what about relief from oppres- 
sive tax rates? What Congress does in this 
field will be determined largely by our suc- 
cess in reducing expenditures and balancing 
the budget. I doubt if the people, aware of 
the dangers inherent in continued deficits 
and a mounting public debt, would want 
Congress to place tax relief ahead of a sound 
fiscal program. We could achieve temporary 
tax relief, at the expense of a balanced bud- 
get, only to find that individual savings are 
more than offset by renewed inflationary fires 
fed by a continued deficit. I hope that we 
can reduce spending to the point where tax 
relief is possible. Present rates are not only 
oppressive; they also stifle initiative and will, 
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in the long run, become self-defeating. I, 
for one, will dedicate myself during the com- 
ing months to the task of achieving tax 
relief through the only sound means possi- 
ble—the reduction of Government expendi- 
tures. 

I realize I have not painted a rosy picture 
of the future for you here today. Despite 
this, I do not look at the future with mis- 
givings or doubts. I have faith that this 
Government of ours, and the people of this 
Republic, are capable of meeting and over- 
coming the difficult problems which lie ahead 
of us. With patience, fortitude, and a firm 
belief in the -God-given rights of a free 
people, we will prevail. We will remain mil- 
itarily strong to meet the threats of an 
aggressive and expanding international com- 
munism. We will continue to work with 
free countries everywhere to restore peace, 
tranquility, and economic freedom of a 
troubled world. And- we will do these things 
without sacrifice of personal freedom at 
home or the financial enslavement of our 
people. 


America and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
entitled “America and the Future,” de- 
livered by me before the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association at St. Louis, Mo., on yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
again be in St. Louis. I am delighted that 
the occasion of my return was prompted by 
an invitation to address the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association. I would like to outline 
briefly for you what, in my opinion, the 
future holds for this unexcelled valley, and 
also to apprise, in order, those tasks that I 
feel must be undertaken if our country is 
to remain the bulwark of freedom and re- 
tain world leadership, and if the American 
economy is to continue to expand and 
prosper. 

At the time the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation was incorporated in 1919, the hearts 
of all Americans were filled with hope. We 
had just fought a most cruel war, ostensibly 
to make the world safe for democracy, and 
I, for one, along with many others, looked 
forward to an uninterrupted era of national 
prosperity and international peace and 
friendship. At the same time, the charter 
members of this association—which, I am 
proud to say, had its inception in my home 
State—were looking ahead also. They fore- 
saw the day when the mighty Mississippi and 
its tributaries would play an even greater 
part in the economic life of our country. 

There was good reason for this vision. 
Since the day the first river boat drifted down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, the father of 
waters has been destined to be the backbone, 
the living spinal cord, of this country. 

Much has been accomplished in the past 
several centuries. Since the frontier days 
when this modern city of St. Louis was the 
farthest outpost of civilization, when beyond 
it much wilderness, some desert and lofty 
mountains stretched westward to the Pa- 
cific, our valley has grown up. Statistics 
cannot tell the full story, but they give ample 
evidence of the tremendous contribution that 
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this very spaciéus area—comprising a system 
of rivers and tributary streams draining near- 
ly half of our country—has rendered to our 
economy. Today the Mississippi Valley con- 
tains over 50 percent of our population; in 
this vast American heartland is located half 
of all our Nation’s industry. Our valley is 
the breadbasket of America—nay, a great part 
of the world—for its fertile soils yield 75 per- 
cent of the total agricultural production of 
the United States. 

Additional wealth lies beneath the valley's 
fertile plains. Sixty percent of all the min- 
eral resources of the United States are found 
here. That 60 percent includes 95 percent 
of this country’s bituminous coal and 82 per- 
cent of our known petroleum reserves. 

This wealth sounds enormous, and it some- 
times gives rise to the impression that the 
Mississippi Valley has reached the peak of its 
development. That is not so—for while the 
past offers an unexcelled record of achieve- 
ment, the future offers much more—demands 
much more—and will require the efforts of 
each individual inhabitant of this fertile area. 

This effort should, to my way of thinking, 
take three broad directions. First, all pos- 
sible attempts should be made to conserve 
our valley’s resources—particularly the pre- 
cious God-given and irreplaceable agricul- 
tural topsoil, Second, we must continue to 
devote much time and provide substantial 
sums of money toward developing the great 
transportation potentialities of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. Third, we must 
make our valley Latin-American trade con- 
scious, for as transportation facilities are 
expanded the responsibility for developing 
the virgin resources to the south of us will 
become ours. 

These three suggestions—conservation of 
our natural resources, expansion of our trans- 
-portation facilities, and the development of 
Latin-American trade—should set the key- 
note for the future. All three objectives 
must be accomplished if our Nation is to 
maintain its place among the councils of the 
world and if our people are to be able to pre- 
serve—and even better—their standard of 
living. The task of today’s generation—and 
it is monumental—is to achieve all three 
of them, 

This past summer while the Congress was 
in recess I spent considerable time in my 
home State of Louisiana. I devoted over 3 
months to driving along the back lanes and 
side roads of all 64 parishes, and I saw many 
indications of heartening development, of 
wise farming practices, and of a rebirth of 
badly eroded areas through modern soil con- 
servation. I came back to my home town 
encouraged—and yet concerned—for while 
the red-clay hills of north Louisiana are be- 
ing reclaimed by the magic of soil conserva- 
tion the Mississippi River still bears its awe- 
inspiring load of topsoil past New Orleans 
and into the sea. 

It disturbed me to stand on the wharves 
of New Orleans this summer, as I have many 
times before, and watch the muddy Missis- 
sippi swirl past, with the realization before 
me that the Father of Waters carries an esti- 
mated half million tons of irreplaceable top- 
soil past the Crescent City and on to the 
Gulf each year. This water-borne silt com- 
prises the cream of the fine, rich farming 
lands of the central plains and the fertile 
Mississippi Delta. Common sense tells oe 
that unless this destructive 
stopped, or at best slowed greatly, the peed 
basket of our Nation will eventually become 
a barren desert. None of us here today will 
live to see it, but posterity most assuredly 
will. Unless we act today, America’s fertile 
heartland will become that which our own 
settlers once thought it—the Great American 
Desert. 

It has always seemed to me that one of 
man’s primary attributes is his ability to 
learn by experience. From what psycholo- 
gists describe as the conditioned reflex in the 
lower forms of life, to the thinking process 
which characterizes man, the process of evo- 


lution has brought us to the peak of intel- 
lectual achievement—for man is destined not 
only to learn by experience but to be able to 
put these experiences to use in order to 
better and improve his state. 

Unfortunately, it seems that this great 
gift to the human species is often neglected. 
For certainly, the past offers eloquent evi- 
dence as to the consequences of wasteful 
expenditure of land resources. Not very far 
from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea stand today vast deserts. In a portion of 
this area, where two mighty rivers, the Tigris 
and Euphrates parallel each other, was the 
beginning of civilization upon our earth, ac- 
cording to some eminent historians. This, 
in Biblical times, was the land of milk and 
honey. Today, it stands almost barren and 
desolate, with sparse human habitation, 
mainly the tents of occasional nomadic 
travelers. Nevertheless, the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, commonly known as Mesopotamia, 
was capable of supporting a population of 
over 15,000,000 people, and could have sup- 
ported them bountifully. This was the val- 
ley of plenty, the site of the fabulous hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. Over the centuries, 
the great annual floods of the two rivers 
washed away the rich topsoil, which clogged 
those rivers and their tributaries, and left in 
their wake much desolation. Slowly but 
surely the valley became less able to support 
human life, until today it affords but a scant 
living to less than 3,000,000 people. And 
those who had so recklessly squandered the 
natural resources once abundant there— 
those who neglected to put as much back into 
the soil as they were taking out—those 
who could or would not understand that 
the mighty rivers which fed them could 
also make them starve—those people were 
forced to migrate elsewhere, or to accept a 
reduced standard of living and the status 
of a substandard race. 

Iam sure that this tragedy will never hap- 
pen in the Mississippi Valley. The genera- 
tion of today, I am convinced, will apply 
the experiences of our middle-eastern 
brothers, and apply them wisely and profit- 
ably. The alfalfa and kudzu and clover 
that are bringing life to the once-eroded 
red-clay soils of our Southland indicate 
that a realization of what could happen is 
indeed deeply implanted in our people's 
minds. The contour plowing, the strip farm- 
ing, the crop rotation practiced throughout 
our valley offer ample indication that our 
farmers are determined not to let the Amer- 
ican heartland become another Mesopotamia. 
Every dam built and every irrigation and 
conservation practice inaugurated is graphic 
proof that something is being done. 

But is it enough? Are we doing all that 
we could and should? True, the disastrous 
annual floods of our great central artery, 
the Mississippi River, are gradually being 
overcome. The excess rainfall and the an- 
nual spring thaws are not inundating the 
vast acreages they once did. Nevertheless, 
the mouth of the Mississippi continues to 
inch its way into the Gulf—that vast river 
continues to dump its fabulous load of top 
soil out into the salt sea. And while what 
the Corps of Engineers refer to as main-stem 
floods have been almost completely relegated 
to the past, the muddy waters of rampaging 
tributary streams continue to take their toll. 
Kansas suffered in 1951; Missouri was strick- 
en in 1952. Losses ran into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars—if actual dollar assess- 
ments can be made to adequately measure 
the loss of crops and soil resources and even 
human life these inundations cost. 

Flood control is problem No. 1. The water- 
ways of our valley must not only be brought 
under control; they must be made to help 
instead of cripple. We must not only find 
ways to end the annual rampages of our 
rivers, we must learn to make these rivers 
work for us instead of against us. For the 
future presents an almost incredible chal- 
lenge—one we must meet if our Nation is 
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to survive and if our people are to maintain 
their present standard of living. 

The Bureau of the Census has estimated 
that the population of the United States will 
continue to increase during the years to 
come and will reach some 190,000,000 by 1975. 
That estimate in itself is astounding—but 
with this increase in population will come 
attendant problems. The most pressing of 
these will be the supplying of adequate food 
and fiber to maintain this additional popu- 
lation in the style to which we Americans 
have become accustomed. To accomplish 
this task, the United States of America must 
harvest some 530,000,000 acres of cropland 
in 1975 if our people are to be as well fed 
and as well clothed as they were during the 
period 1935-39. That 530,000,000 acres rep- 
resents some 68,000,000 acres more than we 
now have—in other words, we must find 
nearly 70,000,000 acres more cropland in 1975 
than we have been able to harvest during the 
past 2 years. 

But of even more concern is the predic- 
tion made by the Department of Agriculture 
that by this crucial year—by 1975—our 
farmers will have found only 45,000,000 acres, 
This means that, for all practical purposes, 
our agriculture will face a farmland deficit 
of nearly 23,000,000 acres by 1975 and our 
people could feel the pinch for food and fiber 
that land would have produced, had it been 
in existence. At first glance, it appears that 
we can look forward to a much lower stand- 
ard of living some 23 years hence. 

Fortunately, the problem is not without 
solution. Advances in research and farming 
practices—the use of more fertilizer and 
higher yielding varieties—promise to make 
up in per-acre production what this 23,000,- 
000 acre land deficit should yield. In other 
words, by increasing per-acre yields, we can 
find, within the existing and reclaimed 
farmland we expect to have by 1975, that vi- 
tally necessary 23,000,000 acres—if—and 
there are two big ifs—we can meet the chal- 
lenge, we can provide the food and fiber our 
people will require if we do not lose any of 
the 462,000,000 acres we harvest today, and 
if we do not fall down on the job of reclaim- 
ing that 45,000,000 acres our soil experts tell 
us we can salvage by 1975. 

And that is where you and I and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association come in. For the 
responsibility of preventing further erosion 
of our valley’s croplands and reducing that 
half million ton load of topsoil our great 
river carries to the sea every year rests in 
our hands. Our goal must be this: We must 
carry the message to every man who plants 
an acre of land in our valley. Each of our 
farmers must be made conservation and re- 
search conscious. Each of our farmers must 
be made to understand the job ahead, and, 
most important of all, the things he as an in- 
dividual, and as a vital component of our 
total national agriculture, must accomplish. 
With this, our farmers must continue to 
make use of the Soil Conservation Service, of 
the Extension Service, of the Agricultural 
Research Administration and all government 
agencies—Federal, State, and local—which 
offer the ways and means to bring about the 
realization of our cropland goal. 

We in Washington have a job to do, too— 
and it is a difficult task indeed. I wish I 
could honestly promise you today, or predict 
for you right now, that appropriations for 
flood control, navigation, soil conservation, 
and other related and similarly vital activ- 
ities can and will be increased this year. 

Unfortunately, and in all honesty, I can- 
not. Our Federal budget has reached an 
all-time peacetime high, and I frankly do 
not see how the total amount of Federal 
spending can be increased. In fact, the re- 
verse is true—we must lessen the load on 
our taxpayers or seriously endanger our free- 
enterprise system. But in reducing the Fed- 
eral budget, we must bear in mind the es- 
sential part our basic domestic programs play 
in our struggle for survival. It may be good 
politics to use the economy ax on flood 
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control, navigation, soil conservation, and 
allied programs, but it is not, to my way of 
, good sense. 

I believe our budget can be reduced, but 
I believe it is time for the Congress to stop 
writing the military services a blank check 
while gradually whittling away at our vital 
domestic programs. A glance at the Federal 
budget will show what I mean. 

During the present fiscal year, the armed 
services have been allotted some 60 percent 
of the national budget. Foreign aid and 
mutual security account for an additional 8 
percent, with interest on the national debt 
absorbing nearly 9 percent more. 

Veterans benefits—that is, schooling, pen- 
sions, and the like—require some 6 percent 
of the budget. Atomic research absorbs 3 
percent. The total of these five items— 
military services, mutual security, veterans 
benefits, interest on the national debt, and 
atomic research—is 86 percent of the entire 
1953 budget. That means only 14 percent 
of the money spent during fiscal 1953 will 
go to support all other Government agencies, 
and to pay for vital domestic programs here 
at home. 

When these different domestic programs 
are broken down and listed percentagewise, 
it becomes even more obvious that any fur- 
ther budget cuts must come from the items 
listed for military services and foreign aid. 
I do not think these reductions should be 
accomplished without much study, but I do 
think we must begin watching our military 
and foreign aid dollars a bit more closely. 

Here at home, only eight-hundredths of 1 
percent of the 1953 fiscal year budget will be 
spent on flood control on the lower Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. As a matter 
of fact, the entire 1953 rivers and harbors 
and flood-control appropriation of a bit over 
$560,000,000 represents only eight-tenths of 1 
percent of the total budget. 

In addition, agricultural research accounts 
for only two-tenths of 1 percent of the total; 
conservation of agricultural land and water 
resources equals a half of 1 percent. And 
only four-tenths of 1 percent is allotted to 
financing farm ownership. 

It is obvious that the rock-bottom point 
on these vital programs has been reached. 
The Congress has cut them to the point where 
it hurts, and’ especially is this true with 
respect to rivers and harbors and flood-con- 
trol appropriations. The future economic 
welfare of our country demands that we do 
more now to improve our waterways, control 
soil erosion, and prevent destructive floods. 
The $560,000,000 made available for civil 
functions projects for the current fiscal year 
is not enough to meet even our most press- 
ing needs of the moment, and common sense 
dictates that this level of expenditure should 
be increased. I pledge myself to continue 
my fight to obtain adequate appropriations 
to undertake new projects, and to complete 
projects now under construction, which are 
economically justified and which have a di- 
rect bearing upon our efforts to remain 
strong and prosperous. 

One of the most important of these is 
the proposed tidewater channel from New 
Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico, a channel 
which would eliminate the long and tortuous 
journey from Pilottown through the river 
passes. The proposed route would not only 
reduce the distance from New Orleans to 
the Gulf by some 40 miles, but would also 
result in an estimated saving of $1,500 per 
vessel per trip. 

This project is of tremendous value, not 
only to New Orleans, but to the entire Mis- 
Sissippi Valley. As the matter now stands, 
the gateway to our valley is but a limited 
gateway. Already, first-class naval ships and 
the larger freighters will not risk the twist- 
ing course of the Mississippi up to New 
Orleans; as the size of freight vessels in- 
creases—as many authorities have indicated 
will be the case—there exists the strong pos- 
sibility that increased tonnages will be de- 
nied our valley ports. This must not happen, 


Because New Orleans is the Gateway to the 
Mississippi Valley, its facilities must be con- 
stantly expanded to meet the demands of the 
future. The channel project, if constructed, 
would serve to emphasize again the often- 
demonstrated proposition that every dollar 
authorized and appropriated for the so-called 
civil functions programs returns many times 
in value in the long run. It is a tribute to 
the vision and foresight of this association 
and the other interested individuals and 
organizations of the Mississippi Valley that 
this cost-to-result ratio has been kept so 
high. Congress has made funds available, 
that is true. But you, the residents of our 
heartland, have provided the incentive and 
can well take the lion’s share of the credit for 
the vast development our valley has experi- 
enced. 

No nation can become productive—no na- 
tion can better the way of life enjoyed »y its 
people—without an adequate transportation 
network. Included in transportation, of 
course, are the railroads, airlines, and the 
trucks and tractor trailers which daily ply our 
roads and skies. Nevertheless, our national 
waterways still provide the means for moving 
tremendous amounts of material at a com- 
paratively low per-unit cost. In addition, 
these waterways are not so vulnerable to 
crippling bombing attacks. They stand 
ready to move whatever our Nation wishes, 
whenever our Nation wishes materials moved. 

The present prosperity our Nation en- 
joys can be attributed, in large measure, to 
the volume of trade, both foreign and 
domestic, which is carried over our inland 
waterways. That the United States has not 
remained a comparative wilderness, with its 
population concentrated along its coastline 
is Indication enough that our people have 
understood that adequate transportation is 
indeed a key to prosperity. 

Those nations which have failed to create 
and utilize adequate arteries of trade remain 
backward, and their people—for the most 
part—are denied the standard of living uni- 
versally identified with the United States. 
One need only refer to the fabulously wealthy 
South American continent to find an out- 
standing case in point, for despite the vast 
natural resources of the continent to the 
south of us, Latin America still stands on the 
threshold of development. Certainly nature 
endowed the lands of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere with not only the raw materials, but 
the basic system of water transportation 
that should spell the difference between com- 
parative poverty and abundant prosperity. 
The Amazon River, for example, drains a 
great basin comprising some 1,500,000 square 
miles of potential farming and timiber lands. 

The Amazon, and its tributaries—even in 
their comparatively undeveloped states— 
are navigable for a total of approximately 
16,000 miles, of which the Amazon itself is 
capable of navigation for some 1,700 miles. 

Yet just a few miles from the Atlantic 
coast, dense jungle remains the dominant 
feature of landscape in the Amazon basin, 
If the people of that vast valley had but made 
full use of their God-given natural resources, 
had but made full use of their existing 
natural waterways, that vast area should 
today be wealthy beyond comparison. 

To me, there stands the difference between 
the United States of America and the great 
bulk of our southern neighbors. We have 
used our ingenuity and our vision to make 
the most of what God so graciously gave us. 
The result has been prosperity, and a high- 
living standard. 

That other nations have not done so and 
have thus remained comparatively poor, is 
evidence, indeed, that we of the United States 
have followed a wise course, 

Our path of progress, while already lined 
with achievements, has but begun. So far, 
many steps in the right direction have been 
taken but there are others ahead which will 
prove just as vital—and which are just as 
necessary not only to our own area, but to 
our Nation as a whole. 
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Besides facing the distinct possibility of 
an acute shortage of vital agricultural com- 
modities by 1975, the United States today is 
rapidly becoming a have-not Nation in min- 
eral resources. Two great wars have begun 
to empty our national larder of such vital 
metals as iron, copper, tin, and tungsten, 
among others. The drain of World War I, 
World War II, and the present cold war has 
lowered our stock of petroleum and made us 
vitally dependent upon outside sources for 
our continued national security. 

Again, however, the future offers practi- 
cally unlimited possibilities. For to the 
south of us lies a virgin continent, one that 
has been virtually untouched by human 
hands, and one that is rich in the vital re- 
sources our dynamic industrial economy 
requires. 

It will become our task to work in partner- 
ship with our South American neighbors in 
developing these resources, and in bringing 
not only continued prosperity to our coun- 
try, but a level of well-being to the peoples 
of the Latin Americas the like of which I do 
not believe they have even conceived. 

This task will require an attitude of 
friendship, good will, and cooperation, in- 
stead of a desire to exploit. It will require 
the wise investment of private funds, and 
the assurance that a fair share of the profits 
so realized will be ploughed back into the 
various South American nations. 

And it will require making the Gulf of 
Mexico our own “inland lake,” so to speak, 
and the utmost utilization of the Mississippi 
River as a vast funnel, through which the 
products of North and South America may 
flow freely and economically. 

The development of South America has 
already begun. During the past fall, it was 
my privilege to make a 6-week tour of the 
Latin Americas in my capacity as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee. I 
returned more ‘convinced than ever that the 
destiny of our country lies to the south of us. 

I saw virtually untapped sources of iron 
ore—such as the iron-ore deposit at Cerro 
Bolivar in Venezuela, a mountain 12 miles 
long, 4 miles wide at its base, and 2,500 feet 
high, whose whole upper one-third is com- 
posed of iron ore averaging 65 percent iron 
content. This heretofore untouched source 
of a vital raw material is at. this moment 
being developed by the United States Steel 
Corp., which has already built a 95-mile 
stretch of railroad from Cerro Bolivar to the 
inland port city of Puerto Ordaz on the 
Orinoco River, and is dredging 170 miles of 
deep-water channel up the Orinoco from the 
Caribbean Sea. 

While in Venezuela, at Puerto Ordaz, I 
walked out on an 800-foot-long pier that was 
built in three sections in Orange, Tex., and 
floated across the Gulf of Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Sea, and then 170 miles up the Orinoco 
River to this new port, carved from the 
jungle to serve as an outlet for transship- 
ment of iron ore to the United States. 

Everywhere in this area I saw progress— 
and the promise of more progress. Venezuela 
offers a striking example of what American 
capital, working in cooperation with the 
local governments, can accomplish. From 
this vast iron-ore operation I have just men- 
tioned, to the fabulously rich Maracaibo oil 
fields, the byword is mutual development 
for mutual benefit. 

But the surface has just been scratched. 
Brazil, for instance, is as large as the United 
States plus an additional area the size of 
Texas, and has been virtually unexplored 
insofar as mineral deposits are concerned. 

The tin deposits in Bolivia are tremen- 
dous, while Chile is rich in copper. The 
jungle country of the Amazon headwaters, 
lying east of the Andes Mountains, will un- 
doubtedly yield huge quantities of oil and 
other minerals. While covering the conti- 
nent, our airplane sometimes flew over vast 
forests which stretched from horizon to 
horizon, with no signs of roads, clearings or 
other evidences of human development. 
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Utilization of these forest resources will be 
difficult, I realize, for tropical forests, unlike 
our own timber lands, contain numerous 
species of trees, making efficient timber 
operations rather costly. But the timber is 
there. 

In addition to these resources which I have 
mentioned, many of the Latin-American 
countries offer magnificent agricultural pos- 
sibilities—and can well become a prime 
source of food and fiber, not only to us, 
but to the world. 

While the physical problems posed by the 
development of South America’s resources 
are indeed tremendous, it is my opinion 
that the geographical difficulties are second- 
ary and that American ingenuity can cope 
with them. Of primary concern to us are 
increased indications that evil forces are at 
work to the south of us—forces which 
threaten not only our best primary source of 
raw materials, but the welfare of our people, 
the people of Latin America, and the entire 
free world. 

In many countries I saw evidence that 
Communist agents are hard at work stirring 
up anti-American feeling and picturing us 
as the imperialistic scapegoats responsible 
for all of Latin America’s problems. 

While this charge, laid so often at the feet 
of Uncle Sam, is without foundation, it is a 
problem that must be realized and under- 
stood, I believe it goes without saying that 
its ultimate solution lies in only one place— 
in the hearts of American investors. Firms 
and individuals doing business with Latin 
America must undertake their transactions 
with the full realization that development 
does not mean exploitation. Fortunately, a 

start has been made in many places. 
The United States Steel Corp., for instance, 
has undertaken to build fine schools, houses, 
and hospitals at its installations. In addi- 
tion, United States Steel is not being greedy 
about profits. 

I think it is only fair to expect a just 
return on any amount invested in South 
America, especially when it is venture capi- 
tal, but, by the same token, the proceeds of 
such investment must be equitably shared 
with the country concerned. Our own past 
offers ample evidence as to what foreign capi- 
tal, working in harmony with domestic in- 
terests, can accomplish. Our own railroads 
were, for the most part, financed by British, 
German, and Dutch capital. The investors 
received a fair return, paid Americans a fair 
share of the profits, and over the years 
ownership passed into. American hands, 
Thus, this field of transportation was de- 
yeloped and brought to a peak of achieve- 
ment, This, I believe, can be repeated in 
South America, and in other parts of the 
world that are in need of development. 

But, I repeat, it requires a spirit of en- 
lightened free enterprise to succeed—and I 
believe the start already made offers ample 
indication that American business is will- 
ing and able to meet the challenge. 

As these lush sources of vital raw products 
are developed, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Mississippi River must be ready to accept 
th> transportation task these increased im- 
ports will pose. 

New Orleans, with its International House 
and International Trade Mart, has taken 
the first big step toward making business 
relations between the Norte Americanos and 
our Latin-American neighbors easier. The 
other cities of the valley—cities like Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, In- 
dianapolis, Cedar Rapids, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Cincinnati, to mention only a few— 
must, by way of their already established 
export-import clubs, continue to strive for 
a mutual ground of understanding with our 
South American business partners. Their 
activities must be expanded in scope as the 
yolume of trade with Latin America increases, 
and the facilities they offer must keep step 
with the problems that will certainly arise. 
Again, this is a job that can be done. 


So, I emphasize again, there is no reason 
for us to face the future afraid; there is 
no reason for our vast valley to look forward 
to anything but a great increase in all forms 
of economic endeavor, be they industrial, 
agricultural, or concerned with trade. 

If we meet the three objectives of, first, 
conservation of our God-given natural re- 
sources; second, development of the trans- 
portation facilities Nature has so bountifully 
provided us; and, third, expansion of ex- 
ports to, and imports from, South America, 
there is no reason on earth why your asso- 
ciation’s fondest hope cannot be fully real- 


As you so aptly put it: “Only the produc- 
tive can be strong; only the strong can be 
free.” 

Working together, we can be both. 


Korea, a Religious Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a stirring 
address by His Excellency, You Chan 
Yang, Ambassador of Korea, delivered 
at the noon meeting of the International 
Council of Christian Leadership at the 
Mayflower Hotel, on February 5. 

Ambassador Yang, an able repre- 
sentative of a great and courageous peo- 
ple, presents a story of the religious 
strength of the Korean people and of 
their leader, President Rhee, which all 
Americans should understand. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRISTIANITY’s ROLE IN KOREA 


My fellow Christians, it is indeed a great 
privilege for me to address you here today, 
and I feel especially honored at being invited 
to speak to the same distinguished group 
that heard the inspiring remarks of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower this morning. The title 
which you assigned to me, namely, “‘Chris- 
tianity’s Role in Modern Asia,” is a chal- 
lenging one, 

Christianity’s role in modern Asia is Chris- 
tianity’s role everywhere in the world. It is 
to convince men and women and children 
that, if they truly follow the teachings of 
Christ, we shall yet be able to achieve the 
goal of peace on earth, good will to men. 

Christianity’s role in Asia today is far 
afield from what we might wish it to be. 
The reason is that the forces of evil and 
darkness, the anti-God, the anti-Christ of 
the Kremlin, have plunged my unfortunate 
country into a war of desolation and woe, 
into a war where civilian casualties far out- 
number military casualties, into a war 
wherein, should the Communists triumph, 
Christianity might either perish or be ren- 
dered completely ineffective. 

The enemy who confronts us is anti- 
Christian. He has been anti-Christian from 
his very beginning. To prove this all I have 
to do is cite to you from the writings of 
that harbinger of wickedness, Karl Marx, 
the following: 

“The democratic concept of man is false, 
because it is Christian; the democratic con- 
cept holds each man as a sovereign being. 
This is the illusion, dream, and postulate of 
Christ.” 

The foregoing diabolical dogma remains a 
guiding principle of the Communist Party; 
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it is, of course, the reason for the virtual 
banishment of all religion from Soviet Rus- 
sia and the persecution of the members of 
the Christian religion in the satellite states 
behind the iron curtain. Perhaps you will 
let me tell you of the great extent of Chris- 
tianity in my own unhappy country. As a 
matter of fact, Korea has more Christians 
proportionately than any other Asiatic coun- 
try. And the significant thing to me is how 
nonsectarian we are. I can describe this to 
you even better when I tell you what our 
great leader and patriot, President Syngman 
Rhee, told me when he was in exile in 
Hawaii and was trying to raise funds for 
a church. I asked him what we would call 
this church, because I knew that among the 
Korean population there were Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Catho- 
lics, Seventh-Day Adventists, and other de- 
nominations. Dr. Rhee pondered a moment 
and then said, “Supposing we just call it the 
Korean Christian Church. Don’t you think 
that is all the identification it needs?” 

President Rhee is, of course, a. Christian. 
He was converted at a mission in Seoul when 
he was a young man. He already had won 
note in the Orient as a great Confucian 
scholar and a poet. One time a friend asked 
him how he could reconcile his devotion to 
Confucius and his teachings with his deyo- 
tion to Christianity. Dr. Rhee said there is 
no conflict within the two. Both were codes 
of ethics and morals. Both sought to make 
man better but Dr. Rhee felt, he said, that 
Christianity was nearer to God. 

It will interest you to know that most of 
the members of our Cabinet also are Chris- 
tians. I, myself, my wife, and our children 
are all humbly proud that we, too, are Chris- 
tians, and it is my experience that when any 
of my people espouse Christianity they surely 
do not do it half-heartedly. They become 
active practicing Christians. 

I could tell you that every day of Dr. Rhee’s 
life his first act upon arising is to read aloud 
a verse in the Bible in the presence of 
Mme. Rhee, his charming and indomitable 
helpmate. Then this chief of state and his 
wife kneel in prayer while he beseeches God 
to give him guidance for the day's tasks. The 
last act of his day is another prayer of 
thanks to the Almighty. 

To show you how deeply imbedded Chris- 
tianity is in Korea let me tell you what the 
great YMCA member and leader, John R. 
Mott, said when visiting Hawaii on one of 
his far-flung trips. He had stopped off in the 
island to address a group of Koreans ir 
Honolulu. I was among them, and I heard 
him declare (I can quote him directly be- 
cause of the impression it made upon me and 
all the others at the time) that “Christianity 
is so much a part and parcel of the Korean 
people that if—may God forbid that this 
should ever happen—that if Christianity 
should perish throughout most of the world, 
missionaries from Korea would at once come 
out and resow its sacred seeds everywhere 
upon the earth.” 

Well, my dear friends, Christianity’s sec- 
ondary role in modern Asia is at the moment 
to survive, None of us believes, I know, that 
Christianity can be blotted out of the minds 
of men and women and children who have 
embraced the teachings of Christ, but terror 
and torture and tyranny can still their voices, 
and death by execution can, of course, still 
their voices forever. We Koreans contend 
that in the leadership of a great Christian 
such as Syngman Rhee we have the most 
positive force of good against evil on that far- 
away battle line. How else do you account 
for the willingness of the Korean people to 
suffer as no people in history have been called 
upon to suffer for their right to live as free- 
men? How else do you account for the really 
religious ferocity of ardor that characterizes 
the Army of the Republic of Korea? No other 
explanation can be given. Of course, this is 
not to say we are unmindful of the great 
assistance tendered us by the United States 
and other members of the United Nations. 
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Without this assistance we should have gone 
down in defeat, but I can assure you it would 
have been extermination rather than sub- 
mission to the foul and indecent rule of 
communism. 

I continue to use Dr. Rhee as a symbol of 
militant Christianity even though I know 
full well no man on earth would rather live 
the life of peace on earth good will to men. 
I use my President as an example to epito- 
mize what is occurring in the Orient. All 
of his life he has been a man of inflexible 
purpose, and he has been an inexorable foe 
of communism. He never was taken in by 
it. He saw through it at the very beginning. 
He knew it was slavery of the minds and 
bodies of men. Now the Communists do not 
lack intelligence—at least their leaders do 
not—and they are quick to sense the kind 
of a foe Syngman Rhee would continue to 
be. So from the very moment he returned 
to Korea to be acclaimed by his fellow coun- 
trymen and was elected as first President, the 
Communists began a propaganda campaign 
against him of a more vicious character than 
any that they have used against other cur- 
rent enemies. They set out to destroy Syng- 
man Rhee because they knew he is incorrup- 
tible, Day after day their radio in Pyung- 
yang in North Korea poured out a barrage 
of falsehoods and vituperation. President 
Rhee was termed a dictator, the head of a 
police state, a vengeful and vicious old 
marplot. Strangely enough—to the Com- 
munists that is—the Korean people did not 
believe this propaganda, so the Communists 
tried other devices. Several attempts were 
made to assassinate President Rhee, but the 
providence of Almighty God protected him. 
Then the Communists, by infiltration, tried 
sporadic revolts, but these, too, failed and 
their last recourse was, as you know, the 
armed aggression on June 25, 1950, which 
plunged my country into a bath of blood. 

When the invaders failed to subjugate all 
of Korea, the Communists began their second 
propaganda campaign against Dr. Rhee. In 
filth and abuse it was a counterpart of the 
initial campaign. They chose this time the 
President’s insistence that the second presi- 
dential election be on the broadest demo- 
cratic basis, namely, by vote of the people. 
Of course, when the election was held and 
Syngman Rhee received 80 percent of the 
popular. vote this campaign momentarily 
faded out. Yet, fighting the Communists, 
either in the battleline or to counteract 
their lying propaganda is no task for an 
8-hour day. They work around the clock 
and we must do likewise, if we are to pre- 
serve liberty in Asia and elsewhere. But 
Asia now is the great stake, and what occurs 
in Asia indubitably will affect the future of 
the rest of the world. I ask you, my fellow 
Christians, what can we do to give the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Christians that are 
in China some hope and encouragement? 
We know that they will remain firm in the 
faith, but, like the Master, they now walk 
in a Garden of Gethsemane of their own. 

Just last week I had the honor to receive 
on behalf of my President a citation as the 
outstanding personality of 1952 by. the Con- 
sular Law Society of New York. In the 
meantime—say, during the past 60 days— 
the Communists have renewed their propa- 
ganda campaign against him, and I am sorry 
to say that, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
the Communists’ line sometimes finds its 
way into. a few American newspapers, some 
periodicals, and even oyer an occasional radio 
station. I called this to the attention of 
the distinguished members of the society, 
and told them I would like to give an Ameri- 
can estimate of Dr. Rhee. During his long 
years of exile in this understanding and 
compassionate country, America, he had as 
pastor a most distinguished Christian, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris. As you know, he 
is the minister of Foundry Methodist Church, 
and has been for many years the Chaplain 
of the United States Senate. Here is Dr. 
Harris’ appraisal of Dr. Syngman Rhee: 


“He is for freedom everywhere, and this 
wise leader manifests three qualifications 
which are always factors of true greatness. 
First, the capacity for a great love; second, 
the capacity for a great enthusiasm; third, 
the capacity for a great wrath. His love is 
for Korea. His enthusiasm is for liberty 
everywhere. And his wrath is for atheistic 
communism, with all its hateful works.” 

Where truth is at stake it is almost un- 
necessary for me to state that I accept the 
words of an eminent American divine as 
against the foul and indecent vituperation 
of the Red radio in Moscow or elsewhere. 

Not long ago, someone asked President 
Rhee how he would characterize himself, and 
he said, and I quote: “All my life I have 
been a revolutionist, and I shall die a reyo- 
lutionist—a revolutionist for the rights of 
man.” 

One of the great pioneers of America, 
many of whose teachings and precepts en- 
dured so that they became a part of your 
Declaration of Independence, said, “Those 
people who are not governed by God will be 
ruled by tyrants.” How prophetic was Wil- 
liam Penn. 

My friends, with deep humility and pride 
I see Syngman Rhee enacting the role of a 
leader and, with God’s help, the role of 
Christianity in modern Asia, and thus do I 
see him. following devotedly in the footsteps 
of another revolutionist—a revolutionist for 
the rights of man who died on the cross for 
us all. 


National Defense Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. | Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of an article which I 
have contributed to the February 1953 
issue of the Réserve Officer magazine. 

For several years it has been my pleas- 
ure to contribute an annual article in 
connection with the celebration of Na- 
tional Defense Week, to be printed in 
that splendid, patriotic publication. 

“The theme of the current article is the 
problem of American overconfidence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S GREATEST ENEMY 
(By the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, United 

States Senator from Wisconsin, chairman, 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee) 

What is the greatest enemy facing the 
United States? 

“The Soviet Union,” you answer, no doubt. 

But is it? 

Consider this: 

As evil as is the Soviet Union, as danger- 
ous as it is, could the Soviet Union really 
conquer us if we prepared adequately against 
it—prepared our vast military, political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual strength? 

ee answer to that question, I believe, is 
“No.” 

The Reds cannot destroy us unless we give 
them an assist—by our own weakness—our 
own blindness—our own unrealism—basi- 
cally, by our own overconfidence. 

What, then, is our greatest enemy? 

It is our own attitude—our own blind, 
smug, complacent, overconfident attitude. 
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If we were not overconfident, nor for that 
matter, underconfident, if we sized up cor- 
rectly our internal enemy at home and his 
external master abroad, we would take nec- 
essary action against those enemies. 

It is my personal judgment and faith that 
there is no force in this world which can de- 
feat us, if—and it is the big if—we straighten 
out our own mistaken thinking. We are in 
effect as invincible as we choose to make our- 
selves. We have the will, we have the know- 
how, the resources, we have the cause of 
justice on our side. 

But we can defeat ourselves just as we have 
come so close to defeating ourselves in the 
past. It was not the German Reich and the 
Japanese Empire which per se gave us so 
tough a time in World War II. It was our 
own failure to size up in time the menace 
of these totalitarian forces, 

Had we been adequately prepared, had we 
been truly vigilant and alert, there would 
never have been a Pearl Harbor; and we would 
not have sustained as many staggering casu- 
alties as it required to subdue Adolph Hitler 
and the militaristic forces of the Rising Sun. 

Should we not then ask ourselves, “Are 
we again overconfident?” The answer, I 
feel very definitely, is unfortunately yes, 
and yet we have no right to be. The record 
of the past proves that: 

1. We Americans have underestimated con- 
sistently the strength, the diabolic treach- 
ery of our enemies. 

2. We have overestimated consistently our 
own strength. 

How else can we ascribe the fact that in 
entering no single major war has the United 
States been adequately prepared? 

How else can we explain the fact that in 
every single major war we have fought, vast 
numbers of men and quantities of material 
have been lost which might have otherwise 
been saved, and we have undergone a pro- 
longed period of battle which could have 
been shortened considerably if we had been 
prepared? 

How else can we explain the fact that be= 
tween World Wars I and II we allowed our 
Armed Forces to deteriorate seriously; our 
Reserve forces to be treated as orphan chil- 
dren, and incredibly enough we proceeded 
practically to repeat exactly the same blun- 
ders between World War II and the start of 
the Korean conflict? 

Now, let's get specific. 

How can one explain and justify the fact 
that as many as 104 long-range bombers 
were parked at one Texas airfield—Carswell 
Air Force Base, which was hit by a tornado, 
with $40,000,000 resultant damage? What if 
a Soviet squadron had plunked an A-bomb 
amidst these bombers—amidst this incredi- 
ble overconcentration of the very backbone 
of America’s intercontinental striking force? 
Remember, this is the force which is the 
United States greatest single deterrent to 
Red aggression. In one blinding flash, the 
very sinew of our retaliatory strategic force 
could have disappeared. Fortunately, these 
B-36’s have now been repaired. 

What but a fantastic attitude of over- 
confidence permitted this whole overcon- 
gested situation to develop? 

Consider further examples: 

How can one explain the unbelievable 
shortage of ammunition for our Korean 
fighting forces? How can we explain, for ex< 
ample, why our artillery has had to be ra=- 
tioned to so many rounds per day? 

What kind of planning have we had? How 
sound, how realistic? ` 

These questions could be amplified and 
extended. 

How can one explain the relative infe- 
riority of quite a few features of America’s 
weapons as against comparable Soviet weap- 
ons used on the Korean battlefield? 

How can one explain the fact that our se- 
curity officers and those of our allies allowed 
A-bomb and H-bomb treachery—the stealing 
of secrets for our enemies by Dr. Alan Nunn 
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May, Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg? 

How can one explain the fact that the 
Amerasia spy case, the Alger Hiss infamy, the 
Red infiltration in the United Nations were 
ultimately publicly revealed through sheer 
strokes of good luck at long last, but that 
they might have continued indefinitely 
ignored? 

How can one explain the appalling loop- 
holes in our antiespionage laws? 

Are not all these conditions characteristic 
of an attitude which has given vent to this 
sort of blarney: 

“We can easily lick the world. We've noth- 
ing to fear. Those Ruskies are clumsy. 
They'll never catch up with us in A-bomb 
research.” 

You've heard that sort of loose talk and 
so have I. 

To be sure, Russia, for all its outer appear- 
ance of monolithic strength, is seething with 
ferment. To be sure, she is weak in a great 
many respects. But for all her weakness, she 
has reaped incredibly great success in the 
postwar years and she has more success in 
the making—in the Near East, in the south- 
east Asia, in Africa, and elsewhere. 

Dare we ignore her successes and our fail- 
ures, her opportunities and our perils, her 
foresight and our shortsightedness? We dare 
not do so. 

I do not want to oyerdraw the picture. I 
do not want to assume that all of our leaders, 
military and political, are unalert, smug, 
self-satisfied; that is definitely not the case 
and it would be unfair to them. 

I have known the top military and polit- 
ical leaders of our time and I believe we are 
fortunate to have so many fine Americans, 
irrespective of political party who have 
served in the great posts of our Nation upon 
which our security depends. The record of 
history, however, speaks for itself, the record 
of unpreparedness, in so many respects, the 
record of unalertness, the record of our peril, 

Consider these facts as pointed out by ex- 
Secretary of the Air Force Finletter and Civil 
Defense Administrator Caldwell: 

“Soviet Russia already possesses a long- 
range air force capable of launching a highly 
destructive and possibly devastating atomic 
air attack against the vital communities of 
this Nation. That force already includes 
many TU-4’s, long-range bombers adapted 
from our B-29 and B-50 designs. It is a 
reasonable assumption that 400 or more of 
these heavy bombers could be concentrated 
in an initial attack against this Nation. 

“Soviet air power is in steady and relentless 
expansion. The Soviet air forces already in- 
clude 20,000 first-line aircraft, plus another 
20,000 in reserve. Of this total of 40,000 
military aircraft, some 8,000 are jets, pri- 
marily fighters.” 

Are these facts not enough to chill any 
American's spine? 

Make no mistake. I am not one to sell 
America short. Far from it. But I am one 
to point out that we had better size our- 
selves and our foe more accurately. 

We are a proud people and we have a 
right to be. We enjoy freedoms unknown 
anywhere else on earth at any time in the 
history of mankind. We enjoy resources 
which have enabled us to be in the vanguard 
of all the major nations with our high stand- 
ard of living. 

In the military field we take particular 
pride. From the very first shots fired by the 
embattled farmers at Lexington and Con- 
cord, we have never lost a war. We have 
seen our country on many occasions lose 
initial battles of a conflict, only to come back 
and haul down the enemy colors, hoisting up 
Old Glory when the last shot was fired. 

We know that America’s industrial might 
is the greatest in the world and that from 
our factories can pour greater masses of 
arms and ammunition than any country can 
possibly produce. We know that the Ameri- 
can fighting man is the equal to any fighter 
in the world and that as much as he loves 


his hearth and home, when called to the 
colors, he will defend his freedom superbly 
as did the men at Gettysburg, San Juan Hill, 
the Argonne, Iwo Jima and Triangle Hill. 

But the first big battles of world war IIT 
may be the last battles. We may not have 
time to gird our strength for the long pull 
after being knocked down for a nine count 
by the first blow. That first wallop—an 
atomic attack on our bases and our cities— 
may put us down for a 10 count. 

That must not happen. I don't believe it 
will happen. I don’t believe that war will 
come nor need come. 

I look forward to the future with confi- 
dence and faith. There is no fear in my 
heart nor should there be in the heart of my 
reader, but there is a stern and grim sense 
of caution, a feeling that we must be ever 
on the ready, ever vigilant and ever alert. 

I have confidence in our fighting forces 
and in our Reserve components, in our Gov- 
ernment and confidence in our Nation. I 
believe in our allies but I know that this 
must not be a blind confidence but a con- 
structively critical confidence which recog- 
nizes both the weaknesses of our own country 
and, yes, the weaknesses of our allies, and 
which is resolved to straighten out these 
weaknesses and replace them with genuine 
strength. 

What is our greatest enemy? 

It is our overconfidence and lack of alert- 
ness, 

Let us replace these qualities with vigi- 
lance. 


Dedicatory Prayer Breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a transcript 
and copy of the program of the dedica- 
tory prayer breakfast at the Mayflower 
Hotel on the morning of February 5. 
Over 500 persons, including the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, members of the United States 
Supreme Court, Members of Congress, 
and representatives of business and re- 
ligious groups were present. Conrad 
Hilton was host on the occasion. 

In my opinion, this prayer breakfast, 
with the cooperation of the President 
and other outstanding leaders in every 
field, will add much to the religious life 
of our Nation. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram and transcript were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROGRAM FOR PRESIDENTIAL BREAKFAST THURS- 

DAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1953, 8 A. M., MAYFLOWER 

HOTEL 

Presiding: Hon. Frank CaRrLSON, United 
States Senate, chairman, International Coun- 
cil for Christian Leadership. 

1. Opening prayer: Hon. KATHARINE Sr. 
GEORGE, Member of Congress, chairman, 
House of Representatives Breakfast Group. 

2. Introduction of and statement by Mr. 
Conrad Hilton. 

3. Prayer of consecretion: Abraham 
Vereide, executive director, International 
Council of Christian Leadership. 

4. Statement by Senator CARLSON. 

5. Remarks: The President of the United 
States. 
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6. Concluding prayer: Dr. Edward H. Pru- 
den, First Baptist Church, 


Senator CARLSON. We will remain standing 
and be led in prayer by Mrs. ST. GEORGE, who 
is chairman of the House of Representatives 
Prayer Group. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. Almighty and most mer- 
ciful Father, we come this day to render 
thanks unto Thee and to ask Thy blessings 
upon us. Bless, we pray Thee, this Thy 
servant, the President of the United States, 
the members of his Cabinet, the Congress, 
and all of our people. Give us wisdom and 
strength to do Thy will. We know that if 
Thou are for us, none can be against us. 
Make us worthy of Thy protection from this 
day forward. Bless all those who are serv- 
ing our Nation on land, sea, and in the air, 
that they may serve without reproach, and 
hasten the peace that we long for, for them 
and for the world. Bless this fellowship and 
this food that Thou hast provided for us, 
and send Thy Holy Spirit among us, that we 
might have the humility of the strong and 
the charity of the meek. We do not ask 
these things trusting in our own righteous- 
ness, but in Thy mercy and the love of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

And now let us all join in that prayer that 
our Saviour taught us to say: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory for 
ever and ever, Amen.” 

(Breakfast followed.) 

Senator CARLSON. First I want to express 
my appreciation for the fine response to the 
invitations that we people have had from 
our host this morning, whom we will hear 
from later. I know you folks are all busy 
people, but these prayer meetings that we 
hold usually last about 1 hour—and after 
all Iam one individual who thinks we might 
well have a little time for prayer and re- 
ligious devotion. It was just 18 years ago 
in Seattle, Wash., that there was organized 
the first breakfast prayer group. 

With us this morning is one of the or- 
ganizers of that group whom I am not going 
to ask to stand up but I want you to know 
that Walter Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, was one of the original or- 
ganizers of this movement. 

These groups have spread over our Nation 
and over other nations. We have repre- 
sentatives here this morning from the Su- 
preme Court, members of the Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and we have representa- 
tives from many foreign countries. We 
have representatives from many sections of 
the United States. 

I think it is fitting this morning that as 
you pick up this program, which I assume 
you have, you notice this is the beginning 
of the Conference of the International Coun- 
cil of Christian Leadership. 

The subject for this morning’s breakfast is 
Government Under God. With that thought 
in mind I am going to use just one verse 
of Scripture for a text. It is going to be 
found in First Samuel, seventh chapter, and 
the twelfth verse. The chosen children of 
God had gone through much tribulation and 
trial during many of those years and the 
story that leads up to this verse was sort of a 
victory occasion. It reads this way: 

“And Samuel took a stone and he set it 
between Mizpeh and Shen and called the 
name of it Ebenezer, saying, ‘Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us’.” 

I think that can be truly said of our Na- 
tion, It can be truly said of us individ- 
ually, and I think it is most appropriate 
that we have that thought in mind this 
morning, that “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 
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Earlier I mentioned the fact that we are 
the guests of a very fine, outstanding busi- 
nessman of this Nation, It happened in this 
way. -I think you should know the story. 
Last July I had the privilege of meeting 
our host, in company with Billy Graham, 
the evangelist, who by the way is here this 
morning, and we discussed some of the reli- 
gious problems of our day. Our host made 
the remark that he would like to help in 
some way to encourage the prayer life of this 
Nation, He had already done much, but he 
wanted to do something further. 

Some months later I visited with our 
President and I remarked that we have in the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in business groups all over 
the Nation weekly prayer groups that hold 
regular meetings. The President made the 
statement that sometime he would like very 
much to meet with one of the groups. I 
started to work it out, and I soon found 
that in our Senate prayer group we would 
have been very happy to have him where Sen- 
ator Wier is chairman, but our good friend 
over on the House side, Mrs. ST. GEORGE, 
would have complained bitterly. 

So the only way we could work it out was 
to work out an arrangement like this. I 
want to say very honestly that I told our 
host I wouid try to hold this breakfast meet- 
ing to three or four hundred people, but it 
got away from me and he is very generous 
about it. He doesn’t mind in the least that 
there are over 500 present. 

I stated that we have these prayer groups 
over the Nation, and we have a great group 
of outstanding businessmen in the Nation 
who are not only firm believers in prayer 
but they practice it. Our host is one of those 
men. He does not know it, but before I pre- 
sent him I am going to tell you of an incident 
which I know to be true. 

Not many months ago—in fact, rather re- 
cently—he and his business associates were 
negotiating for the purchase of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. Every morning 
he would get some of his executive officers 
up at 7 o’clock in the morning for a walk. 
They walked by St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and 
as they did, they never failed to go in for 
prayer. The interesting part of the story 
is this: The day the deal was consummated 
these executive officers who were working for 
our host thought they would at least avoid 
the walk, and certainly would not be called 
early in the morning. But our host called 
them at 7 o’clock and told them he was 
ready for the walk. As usual, they walked 
by the St. Patrick’s Cathedral and our host 
started to go in. One of the executive of- 
ficers remarked, “The deal is now consum- 
mated. Why should we go to church this 
morning?” 

It is my privilege, and I say it is a dis- 
tinct honor, to present one of the outstand- 
ing businessmen of the Nation who has done 
much and will do much more in the interests 
of this cause. Conrad Hilton. 

Mr. HiTon. Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, 
Reverend, honored guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am very happy to be host here 
today to this great group and also to be 
present here. 

Senator CARLSON told that story about St. 
Patrick’s, and I particularly enjoyed the 
last part of it whether it was true or not. 

The paper that I am holding in my hand 
here shows a picture of Uncle Sam kneeling 
in prayer. It is entitled, “America on Its 
Knees,” In July of last year I published this 
in a number of national magazines, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Life, Time, and News- 
week. Since that time I have received re- 
quests for more than 150,000 copies of it, not 
only from all over America but from all over 
the world. At this time I would like to read 
to you Uncle Sam’s prayer. It is entitled, 
“America on Its Knees: Not beaten there by 
the hammer and sickle, but freely, intelli- 
gently, responsibly, confidently, powerfully. 
America now knows it can destroy commu- 


nism and win the battle for peace. We need 
fear nothing or no one except God.” 

The prayer is, “Our Father in Heaven: We 
pray that you save us from ourselves. 

“The world that you have made for us, to 
live in peace, we have made into an armed 
camp. We live in fear of war to come, 

“We are afraid of ‘the terror that files by 
night, and the arrow that flies by day, the 
pestilence that walks in darkness and the 
destruction that wastes at noonday.’ 

“We have turned from You to go our selfish 
way. We have broken Your commandments 
and denied Your truth. We have left Your 
altars to serve the false gods of money and 
pleasure and power. 

“Forgive us and help us. 

“Now, darkness gathers around us and we 
are confused in all our counsels. Losing 
faith in You, we lose faith in ourselves. 

“Inspire us with wisdom, all of us of every 
color, race, and creed, to use our wealth, our 
strength to help our brother, instead of 
destroying him. 

“Help us to do Your will as it is done in 
heaven and to be worthy of Your promise 
of peace on earth. 

“Fill us with new faith, new strength, and 
new courage, that we may win the battle for 
peace. 

“Be swift to save us, dear God, before the 
darkness falls.” 

I have arranged for copies of this pictorial 
message to be distributed to each person 
present who may desire them. At the en- 
trance of the ballroom there will be attend- 
ants who will hand them out on your way 
out. 

At this time I would like to comment on 
two reports that I have just received relative 
to the President’s inaugural address. One 
is from London; the other from Rome. The 
latter scored certain European newspapers 
which reported that after his prayer Presi- 
dent Eisenhower got back on the track and 
began reading the inaugural address, 

I would like to make the following obser- 
vation about that. In the so-called advanced- 
thinking Europe of today, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, there is too much of the 
kind of thinking which considers prayer, 
elevating the mind to God in the most fate- 
ful moments of life, and doing so before 
the leading people as to get off the track. 
The report from London was an expression 
of gratitude for tremendous confidence 
which sounded in every word which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower uttered in that address, a 
confidence which sprang from the knowledge 
that we are not helpless prisoners of history, 
We are freemen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I consider that one 
of the greatest sentences of the twentieth 
century. It puts into one sentence the very 
epitome of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States of 
America. It catches the courage, the hope, 
and enthusiasm of all free men everywhere. 

We are not helpless prisoners of history. 
We are free men. We are not prisoners of his- 
tory or of time because we are sons of God 
with the freedom of sons of God and we will 
defend that freedom like sons of God. 

History does not make us, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. We make history. And under the 
leadership of God and our new President, I 
say that in the next few years we shall make 
history that all men will remember with 
prayers and gratitude for a man and a nation 
who could conquer the world, not by war 
but by peace. [Applause.] 

Senator CARLSON. Thank you, Mr. Hilton. 
We are indebted to you for this and many 
other kindnesses. 

Twelve years ago there came to Washing- 
ton, D. C., a man from the Pacific Northwest 
whom most of us in religious work in this city 
and other sections of the Nation know per- 
sonally and know him very favorably. We 
sort of look to him as a guardian angel and 
father to most of us in the international 
Christian leadership work. He organized, or 
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helped to organize, the first prayer groups in 
the House and in the Senate of the United 
States. He is going to lead us in a prayer of 
consecration and devotion. I think at this 
time as we look about us in the world, when 
we read of the devastation that has happened 
to our sister nations, Holland, Great Britain, 
and we think of the war, the unrest and the 
distress over the world, that we might all 
bow our heads and we will remain seated as 
Abraham Vereide leads us in prayer. 

Mr. VEREIDE. We are in Thy presence, 
O God, and we thank Thee for accession to 
Thee, infinite Almighty Father. We thank 
Thee for the man who in Thy providence has 
become our Chief Executive to administer 
the affairs of this Nation, and for the men 
selected by him for their various respon- 
sibilities. 

We, representatives of the people of this 
Nation, we Thy people, now present these 
men to Thee. We beseech Thee to grant 
unto them Thy grace and Thy guidance, 
wisdom, power, insight, and understanding. 
Save them, O God, and all of us, from self- 
deception, conceit, and the following of in- 
dependence of Thee, O God, but that they 
may seek Thee early, commit themselves daily 
unto Thee, and let Thy word be a lamp unto 
their feet and a light on their pathway, that 
we may indeed have a leadership led by God. 

We thank Thee, our Father, for hearing 
us and accepting us, for Jesus’ sake, and in 
His name. Amen. 

Senator Cartson. Some years ago, upon the 
return of General Eisenhower, now our Presi- 
dent, to the United States following the 
conclusion of World War II in Europe, he 
came to Manhattan, Kans., and dedicated a 
chapel at our Kansas State College. At this 
dedicatory service and exercise were, of 
course, thousands of our fine students at 
Kansas State College, in addition to many 
of our citizens from over the State. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to serve 
as Governor of the State at that time. The 
President, as usual, made a very impressive 
and fine address at the dedication of this 
chapel. But that is not what I remember 
of the occasion. As I walked away from this 
dedicatory service with our President, he 
began to talk about the future of this Nation 
and his deep concern about its welfare. He 
evidenced sincere concern about the fact that 
we seem to, as a people and as a nation, 
have gotten away from the sound, funda- 
mental teachings and principles of our fore- 
fathers which were so ingrained in the teach- 
ings of the Holy Writ. It was one of the 
problems that seriously concerned him. He 
said this, and I will never forget it: 

“Frank, I don’t believe our country will 
ever be the country that our forefathers have 
planned, that God has intended for us, 
unless we get back to those fundamental 
principles.” 

I have not forgotten that particular little 
short visit we had as we walked away from 
this dedicatory service. 

I want to say this morning it is a pleas- 
ure, Mr. President, to inform you that we 
have these group meetings with which you 
Lave not only become familiar, but they do 
meet continuously and our prayers are going 
to be with you during your administration. 

This occasion is to me in truth a land- 
mark in our Government. It is not so much 
that the President of the United States has 
honored us with his presence, though this 
indeed is a distinct honor. It is something 
much deeper. It is the fact that. in a very 
real sense our President, out of a full heart, 
shares with us the selfsame need that so 
many times has brought us together in our 
respective groups alike in crisis and routine. 
He and we have felt, as Lincoln put it: 

“With the assistance of God, I cannot fail; 
without the assistance of God, I cannot suc- 
ceed.” 

From the quietness and simplicity of such 
meetings as this, in Christ’s name and with 
His spirit there comes to men an inner struc- 
ture. It is our prayer that armed with this 
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inner strength you, Dwight.D. Eisenhower, 
may mount up with the wings of an eagle, 
may run and not be weary, may walk and 
not faint. 

One other word: I wonder whether many 
of you did not have the feeling at that 
deeply moving inauguration ceremony that 
I had, that you were present at something 
very precious, very great, something that 
somehow had captured the meaning of what 
was best in America, It was, of course, first 
a governmental ceremony, a ceremony worthy 
of the faith of freemen in their institu- 
tions; it was also faith in their national 
structure, a note of hope for men every- 
where. 

But greatest of all was the fact that it 
was in essence a religious dedication in the 
spirit of love of the Master of all of us. 

This morning our President bears further 
testimony to this dedication, a dedication 
to the building of the Kingdom of God among 
the free. I want to say at this point before 
I present him that he urged, when I sug- 
gested that he attend this meeting, that it 
be conducted as a prayer meeting should 
be conducted, reverently, with calmness, 
without any fanfare, and I appreciate that 
and I know he does. Therefore I am going 
to ask you, when I introduce him, to rise, 
but please do not applaud. Be seated and 
he will speak to us. We are going to hear 
from him a very short statement. He did 
not come here to make an address. He 
came here to share with us the fellowship 
of prayer. 

President EISENHOWER. Mr. Chairman, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
this has been a wholly enjoyable occasion 
for me except for the one second when I 
opened the little blue slip and I found that 
it said there would be an address by the 
President. I assure you, both for your sakes 
and for mine, there will not be. There are 
a few thoughts, though, that crowd into my 
mind and with your permission I will at- 
tempt to utter them in a very informal and 
homely way. 

First, the need we have in these days and 
times for some help which comes from out- 
side ourselves as we face the multitude of 
problems that are part of this confusing 
situation. I do not mean merely help for 
your leaders or the people in Congress, in the 
Cabinet and others in authority, because 
these problems are part of all of us. They 
face each one of us because we are a free 
country. Each of us realizes that he has 
responsibilities that are equal to his privi- 
leges and to his rights. 

So, as he approaches them at times, he 
says, “If we only had the simple, the good 


old days, how easy all this would be. What ' 


a nice life.” Once in a while it might be 
a good thing for us to turn back to history. 
Let us read a little bit of what happened at 
the founding of this Nation. 

It is not merely the events that led up to 
the Revolutionary War. All of the confusion, 
the confused problems that we were then 
called upon to solve, were as difficult as those 
we face now. Did you ever stop to think, 
for example, that the first year of that war 
was fought in order that we might estab- 
lish our right to be free British citizens, not 
to be independent? From April 1775 until 
July 4, 1776, there was no struggle for inde- 
pendence. It was a struggle to make people 
understand that we were free British citi- 
zens, So you can understand the confusion 
of thought that was going on. 

So when we came down to the Declaration 
of Independence, our forefathers had diffi- 
culty in meeting their problems which was 
probably as great for them as we feel our 
problems today. In the Declaration they 
acknowledged the need to respect public 
opinion, They said, “When in the course 
of human events.” And they went on to say 
a decent respect for mankind impelled them 
to declare the decisions which led to-the 
separation. They realized that the good 
opinion of the whole world was necessary 


if this venture was to succeed: At least they 
felt that an understanding of this venture 
should be abroad in the world. 

They went on to try to explain it. What 
did they say? The very basis of our Govern- 
ment is, “We hold that all men are endowed 
by their Creator” with certain rights. 

When we came to that turning point in 
history, when we intended to establish a 
government for freemen and a Declaration 
and Constitution to make it last, in order 
to explain such a system we had to say, “We 
hold that all men are endowed by their 
Creator.” In one sentence we established 
that every free government is imbedded 
soundly in a deeply felt religious faith or 
it makes no sense. Today if we recall those 
things and if, in that sense, we can back off 
from our problems and depend upon a power 
greater than ourselves, I believe that we 
begin to draw these problems into focus. 

As Benjamin Franklin at one time during 
the course of the stormy consultation at the 
Constitutional Convention said, because he 
sensed that the Convention was on the point 
of breaking up, “Gentlemen, I suggest that 
we have a word of prayer.” And strangely 
enough, after a bit of prayer the problems 
began to smooth out and the Convention 
moved to the great triumph that we enjoy 
today, the writing of our Constitution. 

Today I think that prayer is just simply 
a necessity, because by prayer I believe we 
mean an effort to get in touch with the 
Infinite. We know that even our prayers are 
imperfect. Even our supplications are im- 
perfect. Of course they are. We are im- 
perfect human beings. But if we can back 
off from those problems and make the effort, 
then there is something that ties us all to- 
gether and we have begun in our grasp of 
that basis of understanding which is that 
all free government is firmly founded in a 
deeply felt religious faith. 

As we sympathize with our great friends 
in Holland and Britain today in this dis- 
tressing disaster that has overtaken them, 
it is good to know that the American sol- 
diers, the American Navy, the American air- 
men are sharing those disasters and are 
moving as units and as individuals in to help. 
I have had messages from both of those 
countries expressing their great thanks to 
America for the work they are doing. They, 
to my mind, are part of this understanding 
that a government such as ours hopes to pro- 
duce people who are moved by sympathy, 
by all of those wonderful qualities that are 
implicit in a deeply felt religious faith. 
They are living up to what we hope for our 
Government, both as units and as indi- 
viduals. 

I think my little message this morning is 
merely this: I have the profound belief that 
if we remind ourselves once in a while of 
this simple basic truth, that our forefathers 
in 1776 understood so well, and those living 
under it down through the years as they 
were founding this Government, we can hold 
up our heads and be certain that we in our 
time are going to be able to preserve its 
essentials, to preserve as a free government 
and pass it on, in our turn, as sound, as 
strong, as good as ever. That, it seems to 
me, is the prayer that all of us have today. 

It has been very wonderful to meet you. 
Until I started over I had the picture that 
was remaining with me which FRANK CARL- 
SON gave me last summer of a small congres- 
sional group of Congressmen and Senators 
who met on a morning each week. I had an 
idea of coming over to see 20 or 25 or maybe 
50 people. I had no idea that our host had 
such a party as this. I do hope I may speak 
for all of you in thanking him for such a 
breakfast, the like of which I have not had 
in 10 years. As long as you feed me grits 
and sausage, everything will be all right. 
Thank you. 

Senator CARLSON. Please remain standing 
and before I ask Dr. Pruden to pronounce 
the benediction I wish to announce that the 
meetings of the International Council of 
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Christian Leadership will be held in the East 
Room of this hotel beginning at 10 o'clock, 
Each and every one of you is invited. We 
are going to be dismissed with a benediction 
by Dr. Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C. Dr. Pruden. 

Dr. PRUDEN. Our Father, we thank Thee for 
the fellowship we have enjoyed this morn- 
ing, a fellowship made up of those who have 
come from so many States and nations; a 
fellowship which has reminded us of those 
words of scripture, “And they shall come 
from the north and the south, the east and 
the west, and sit down in the kingdom of 
God." We have also been reminded of those 
words, “Happy is that nation whose God is 
the Lord.” And to those words we would 
add our own words, “Happy is that nation 
whose leaders recognize and honor God.” 

How thankful we are this morning for our 
President, his ideals, principles, for those who 
assist him in the administration of our Goy- 
ernment, and who recognize the value of 
spiritual foundations and who know that 
nothing we do can succeed except we have 
the blessing and guidance of Almighty God. 

Dismiss us now with Thy blessing. Keep 
us always under Thy watchful care. May we 
in every area of life bring honor and glory 
to the name of Him who loved us and gave 
Himself for us. 

Now may the grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God our Father, the com- 
munion and fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be 
granted to us and continue with us this day 
and forever more. Amen, 


Sociological Causes of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by Prof. J. Pope Dyer, of Central 
High School, Chattanooga, Tenn., before 
the East Ridge Kiwanis Club on January 
29. Professor Dyer is an authority on 
conditions of our penal institutions and 
the social reasons for crime. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a source of unusual pleasure to be in- 
vited to speak to this fine organization on 
the subject Crime in Our Nation. A noted 
educator, a few years ago in a moment of 
disgust, wrote: 


“Tell the students when I’m dead, 
They need shed no tears. 
For I shall then be no more dead— 
Than they have been for years.” 


Having a first-hand acquaintance with 
your abilities and achievements, I assure you 
the eminent professor could not have been 
correct if his remarks had been directed to 
you. 

It would be an unpardonable affront to im- 
ply that the crime problem is a new one. 
Nor would it be correct to state that I am 
a pioneer in the field of criminology. His- 
torians have left an abundance of materials 
on the notorious criminal characters of the 
past century. Some of the early desperadoes 
put to shame the modern criminals in their 
degree of desperation and cruelty. But I 
would hasten to admit that the crime prob- 
lem in our Nation today is extremely serious. 
In 1952 almost 2 million major crimes were 
recorded. Within each 24-hour span, about 
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40 persons were murdered, over 150 were 
robbed, and nearly 500 automobiles were 
stolen. Rural crime continued to increase 
over 1951 and women continued to increase 
their deeds of deviltry. 

Crime is a most extravagant luxury. The 
noted statements of J. Edgar Hoover and the 
outstanding investigations of the Kefauver 
crime committee have acquainted us with 
the gigantic proportions of this situation and 
the tremendous individual cost. Each year 
the present cost is about $150 per person. 

Several years ago I was with a party tour- 
ing the Ohio State Prison at Columbus. We 
had been taken through some of the indus- 
trial buildings. We had gone through the 
dining hall and had seen a section of the 
cell blocks. The final place to stop was the 
building in which the electric chair was 
housed. A handsome young man began 
telling us of the number of electrocutions 
that had taken place there; he explained the 
number of women and men, the number of 
Negroes and whites, and gave a thorough 
description of what happened when an elec- 
trocution took place. At the conclusion of 
his remarks one of the boys in our party 
remarked, “Well, come and go with us.” The 
young prison lecturer replied, “I would be 
glad to go anywhere in the world, if I could 
only secure my liberty.” 

It has been my fortune to visit about 70 
prisons in the Nation—some Federal, some 
State, and some local. I find that the one 
chief desire of all prisoners is to secure their 
freedom. I have also found that there is no 
one cause of crime and that there is no 
criminal type. When one observes a prisoner 
in a cell he cannot say that that man appears 
to be a criminal from his looks. Nor can 
one cause be assigned why the man is now 
incarcerated in a penal institution. 

There are many causes of crime. Lack of 
education is a contributing cause. A few 
weeks ago in a State prison, one of the most 
notorious prisoners of the Nation remarked, 
“There are no smart criminals—they are just 
plain dumb and ignorant.” We do know 
today that the average criminal ranks about 
five grades lower educationally than does 
the average citizen in our society. The per- 
centage of college graduates in prisons is low 
and only in rare instances is a college-trained 
person executed. 

Poor economic conditions will continue 
to be listed as a contributing factor in crime. 
We need not laugh at the statement that 
these are cruel times for the poor and un- 
trained. The complexities and maladjust- 
ments are numerous, and frequéntly these 
unfortunates are driven in the wrong direc- 
tion. Poverty gives no degrees, nor diplomas, 
but it conditions with fatal exactness. I 
hasten to add that many of its pupils are 
fit subjects for our penitentiaries. 

The main factor in conditioning the juve- 
nile delinquent and criminal is the insecure 
home. Dr. Sheldon Glueck, of Harvard, in 
his monumental study, has found that the 
main reasons for delinquency are; Lax disci- 
pline, few common ties that hold the family 
together, and failure to have a warm child- 
parent relationship. To adequately explain 
these would require more time than is now 
available, 

A few years ago a noted warden, James 
Johnston, of Alcatraz, as he was retiring, 
put into writing his conclusions about those 
whom he observed in Alcatraz. He concluded 
that the men, as a rule, had quit school 
very early—in the elementary grades; that 
they had been trained by the gang, and 
that they lacked stability and moral train- 
ing so necessary in today’s world. 

To me, these conclusions by Dr. Glueck 
and Warden Johnston are very challenging 
and illuminating. 

If we have light on the chief causes, then 
our responsibility is to suggest a few cures 
for the crime problem. It is a solemn warn- 
ing that unless our parents are willing to 
devote more of their time to the supreme 
task of rearing children with an understand- 


ing of the Ten Commandments and a fear 
of God; unless parents can be a little less 
selfish and more sacrificing with their love 
to their own offspring; unless parents can 
be better by example than advice, and unless 
more parents take their children to church 
and not send them, I fear that our prisons 
will grow in numbers instead of anticipating 
a rapid decline in this place of forced en- 
rollment. Mr. Hoover has remarked often, 
“Parents are not enough, they must be 
Christian parents.” Many have said this is 
a day of the refugee, revolt, and religious 
decline. Some have remarked that this is 
an era of confusion, crime, and corruption, 
but I repeat, a generation of spirtually 
minded parents can reduce the crime 
problem. 

Our society must do early what it will be 
forced to do late by institutionalizing the 
great number of mentally sick in our society. 
The number of mentally ill in our population 
now reaches tremendous numbers. We can 
safely predict an increase in murders, rob- 
beries, and rapes from this classification of 
mentally deteriorates. It has been wisely 
and soberly uttered that “it is far better to 
build a fence around the edge of the cliff, 
than put an ambulance down in the valley.” 
A society without vision fills its hospitals 
and prisons at a far greater expense than 
prevention would be. 

Our people must know more about the 
great personal cost of imprisonment. The 
average citizen knows very little about the 
terrible conditions, at best, in a prison. I 
have heard many prison officials say, “I would 
not be a prisoner here for a year for $500,- 
000.” The average citizen does not spend 
one tenth the time in pondering the hard- 
ships of prison life that he spends in advo- 
cating the imprisonment of the unfortunate 
who breaks the law. The time has arrived 
when we need a reevaluation of the prison 
and crime situation. I would be the last 
to advocate that no one should be sent to 
prison. I would be the first to say that some 
communities are committing bigger crimes 
by sending some first offenders to institu- 
tions for minor offenses and thereby com- 
pletely wrecking their lives. Crime is expen- 
sive both to the taxpayer and the individual. 
If carried too far both can be financially and 
personally destroyed. A strong internal 
nation is our greatest guarantee of continued 
freedom. I repeat, we should place a larger 
number of first offenders on parole. For 
when a man goes to prison, he will, in the 
majority of cases, become a charge on society 
for the remainder of his life. 

The crime problem today in our Nation is 
not a pleasant picture to view. I thank you 
for your kind attention. I challenge you to 
give your best thought to the crime préblem. 
Only then can we have a saner and safer 
tomorrow. 


Righteousness Exalteth a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address, 
Righteousness Exalteth a Nation, deliy- 
ered by Dr. Julius Mark, senior rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-El, New York City, at a 
special preinaugural service in honor of 
President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
on Tuesday, January 20, 1953. 

Dr. Mark is the very distinguished 
rabbi of the synagogue of which my fam- 
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ily have been members for nearly 90 
years. I believe that Rabbi Mark’s ad- 
dress will be of interest to my colleagues 
in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION 


We are gathered here this morning to in- 
voke the blessings of our Heavenly Father 
upon the man who has been chosen to lead 
us in one of the most trying periods in hu- 
man history. Though this house is dedi- 
cated to the worship of God in accordance’ 
with the traditions and practices of our 
precious Jewish faith, the special service 
which has drawn us to these sacred portals 
is intended for men and women of every 
religious outlook and philosophy. Today 
we approach the throne of the Most High not 
as Jews or as Protestants or as Catholics, but 
as children of the One God of the universe 
who is an ever-present help in time of 
trouble. 

Nor are we here as Republicans or Demo- 
crats and in the interests of political parti- 
sanship. We hail the President of all the 
people of our beloved country. The man 
who, elected by a large majority of this Na- 
tion’s voters, will within a short time be 
inducted into the most exalted office on 
earth. We pray that God may bless General 
Eisenhower with health, with strength, and 
with wisdom to lead our Nation along the 
path of justice and peace. 

In his moving address of farewell several 
days ago, President Truman, deeply disap- 
pointed though he was over the repudiation 
of his party at the polls last November, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of Americans of all 
political preferences when he said: “Inaugu- 
ration day will be a great demonstration of 
our democratic process. I am glad to be part 
of it; glad to wish General Eisenhower all 
possible success as he begins his term; glad 
that the whole world will have a chance to 
see how peacefully our American system 
transfers the vast power of the Presidency 
from hands to his.” 

The simple yet stirring event that will 
soon transpire when General Eisenhower 
takes his oath of office is inspiring evidence 
of the genius of our American system of 
government. There have been many repub- 
lics in human history, but they did not last 
very long, because the party in power be- 
came despotic while the defeated party or 
parties believed that they owed the victor no 
loyalty. In many a South American Repub- 
lic, the party in power can be expelled only 
by civil war. The glory of America lies 
not only in the freedom of her people to 
make changes in her leadership, but in the 
tranquil manner in which such changes are 
effected. The spirit of the citizens of Amer- 
ica may, I believe, be expressed as follows: 
“The people have decided upon new leader- 
ship in Washington. Very well, let us get 
behind General Eisenhower and give him a 
chance to lead us toward the building of a 
better America and a better world.” 

That General Eisenhower is admirably 
equipped to lead us in these critical times 
goes without saying. His great reputation 
and vast popularity have resulted not merely 
from his signal success as a soldier, but from 
his remarkable talents as a statesman and 
administrator. There is the feeling that here 
is a man not only of ability, but of integrity. 
The smile which lights up his face has won 
the hearts of untold millions, His char- 
acter is rugged without blemish, his love of 
country unswerving, his faith in God pro- 
found. 

The problems confronting our new Presi- 
dent, largely brought on by the intransi- 
gence, the cynicism, and the aggression- 
mindedness of Soviet communism, are over- 
whelmingly difficult, complex, and heart- 
rending. Having experienced war's horrors 
at first hand, he hates war with all his soul. 
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He is determined to bring the blood-letting 
in Korea to a close. He may be depended 
upon to do all in his power to avoid world 
war II. But we may be sure that he will 
flinch from no sacrifice of blood or treasure 
that may be necessary to stop the Commu- 
nist menace and to preserve our democratic 
institutions. 

General Eisenhower has indicated on many 
occasions his firm belief that “righteousness 
exaltéth a nation while sin is a reproach to 
any people.” America, with all her wealth and 
power, becomes a hollow mockery when her 
citizens commence to scoff at righteousness— 
righteousness in our personal relationships, 
righteousness in our social and industrial re- 
lationships, righteousness in our relations 
with the world. On the domestic scene, our 
new President has given no indication that 
the social gains of the last 20 years will be 
abandoned. He has pledged revision or 
amendments of the controversial Taft-Hart- 
ley bill that justice may be assured to labor 
and management alike. He has promised 
similar action with regard to the viciously 
racist McCarran-Walters legislation with a 
view to making it conform to the proud tra- 
dition of America as a haven for the perse- 
cuted and oppressed who would rebuild their 
lives on the foundation of freedom. He has 
bitterly attacked those who by corrupt prac- 
tices have degraded government in the eyes 
of the people and has vigorously expressed 
his determination to have in the places of 
authority able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating unjust gain. For righteous- 
ness—not power, not dominion, not wealth— 
but righteousness exalteth a nation. 

On the eve of the election, November 3, 
1952, General Eisenhower expressed in glow- 
ing sentiments his faith in America at her 
finest and best: j 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her commodious harbors and 
her ample rivers—and it was not there 
* + * in her fertile fields and boundless 
harvest, and it was not there * * * in 
her rich mines and her vast world com- 
merce, and it was not there * * * in 
her democratic Congress and her matchless 
Constitution, and it was not there. Not un- 
til I went into the churches of America and 
heard her pulpits flame with righteousness 
did I understand the secret of her genius 
and power. America is great because she is 
good, and if America ceases to be good, 
America ceases to be great.” 

May our Heavenly Father grant the man 
who spoke these words the courage, the 
strength, the faith and the understanding to 
lead America and the world into a brighter 
and more glorious future. 


Why Has God Blessed America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a serrhon 
by Rabbi Joseph Utschen, of Beth Sho- 
lom Congregation, of Topeka, Kans. 

This sermon was delivered on Broth- 
erhood Sabbath. Rabbi Utschen has, 
for many years, served this congrega- 
tion and has been very active in pro- 
moting a program of brotherhood among 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics. 

During my administration as Gover- 
nor of the State of Kansas, Rabbi 
Utschen served on some of our most im- 


portant State committees, and the citi- 
zens of Kansas and I are indebted to 
him for his splendid service. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Way Has Gop BLESSED AMERICA? 


Dear friends: Many a time and oft, in the 
stillness of the night, when deep slumber 
envelops the earth and man is prone to 
meditation and reflection, have I pondered 
over the question, which has no doubt oc- 
curred to many of you, “Why has God done all 
this to us? Why has He showered so many 
of His gifts upon us?” Consider, my friends, 
the vast territorial expanse of our land, the 
variety of weather and climate, the ineffable 
beauty of its scenery, the fabulous fertility 
of its soil, the inexhaustible resources stored 
within the bowels of its earth—why has God 
blessed America? 

Not only on the material level, but on the 
higher intellectual level as well has America 
been blessed. Witness our tremendous 
progress in science and in learning, in indus- 
try and in commerce, in eradicating disease 
and in prolonging human life. Surely, no 
country on the face of the earth, ever since 
man appeared on the horizon of history, has 
ever been blessed thus. Believing as I do in 
a purposeful universe, that there is an aim 
and an object to everything under the sun, 
I have asked “Why has God blessed America?” 

Let me share with you this Sabbath eve- 
ning my answer to this perplexing question. 
It is: God has bestowed His blessings upon 
America to use it as an experiment in human 
relations, as His last experiment perhaps. 

Ever since creation, this has been God's 
most baffling problem—the problem of 
human relations. "Way back in dim an- 
tiquity, when the family of mankind was 
small indeed—only two brothers—with the 
whole wide world at their disposal, the mag- 
nitude of the problem of living together 
already manifested itself in all its poignancy. 
Envy and jealousy disrupted that first 
brotherhood, and the world witnessed the 
first fratricidal murder. And the blood of 
the innocent cried out unto God. Sad indeed 
must have been the Creator. “And it re- 
penteth the Lord that He had made man on 
the earth, and grieved Him at His heart.” 

A few more generstions passed by, and we 
have the generation of the flood. What was 
wrong with that generation? Human rela- 
tions—the problem of living together. “The 
earth was full of violence.” People couldn’t 
get along with one another. And—they de- 
stroyed themselves. 

The Hebrew mystics, dimly aware of the 
antiquity of the human race, said that God 
kept on building worlds and destroying 
them—trying to evolve a more perfect pat- 
tern of homo sapiens. 

Centuries rolled by. Generation followed 
generation. And war became a daily routine, 
an integral part of human existence. Con- 
sider the state of the western world in 1492, 
Wars of all sorts and varieties: religious wars, 
national wars; wars of prestige and power, 
wars of families. Man became so accustomed 
to this wholesale murder that he accepted 
war as inevitable—as a part of human nature, 
Consider the monstrosity of it: People born 
into this world to kill one another. 

Finally, God said to Himself: “Let Me try 
once more. Let me take a new continent 
whose soil has not been besmirched with 
the blood of strife, a continent clean of the 
prejudices and hatred of the old world, a 
continent free of the tradition of slavery and 
its attendant evils, a continent where self- 
reliance and independence shall hold sway. 
Let Me store within it all that is necessary 
for life and happiness—and plenty of it. Let 
no one in the future say that he had to fight 
and kill to sustain life. Let Me gather with- 
in its borders people from the four corners 
of the earth, people of all races and all reli- 
gions of all lands and all climates.” The 
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sages of old tell us that when God set out to 
create the first man, He collected the dust 
from the four corners of the earth and out of 
it He made man, so that in the future no one 
shall be able to say “I am better than you 
because I come from a finer brand of dust.” 
So in the making of America, God sum- 
moned people from every land—the best and 
the finest. He sifted the whole world that 
He might send choice grain into this new 
continent. To paraphrase the poem: “Ye 
ancient lands, keep your storied pomp. Give 
Me your poorest, your bravest, your most 
courageous—and I will make them a nation 
of nations.” 

Here, my friends, we have something en- 
tirely new in the annals of history—a new 
land, fresh, and to all practical purposes 
still empty, still virgin. A new people, a 
composite, more mixed than any other na- 
tion yet seen on the stage of history. And 
what a people. Full of vigor and industry, 
replete with ambition and courage, inspired 
by dreams and ideals, carried along by vision 
and imagination. And a new way of life, not 
a reproduction or duplication. A new cul- 
ture, not along fixed, rigid, static lines, but 
built on a fiexible, ever-changing pattern 
whose foundation is human freedom and 
equality. Yes; God moyes in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform. 

So here we are, my friends, instruments of 
God's experiment in human relations, testing 
whether a society of human beings “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal” can 
endure. God has, indeed, His eye upon us. 

By and large, I believe, that we are going 
in the right direction, that we are learning 
to live together in harmony and in mutual 
respect. To cite my own personal experiences 
of college days: While taking my under- 
graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota, I lived with a family by the name of 
Kelly. I need not tell you what their racial 
antecedents and religious affiliation were. 
The 10 students living in that house were 
of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant per- 
suasions. We used to stay up till the wee 
hours of the morning arguing about the mer- 
its of our respective religions. Hot discus- 
sions they were. Yet no finer spirit of per- 
sonal friendship have I found since. 

I recall, too, my 1 year’s residence at Inter- 
national House in New York City while pur- 
suing graduate work at Columbia University. 
What a richness of experience that year was. 
Those long nights I spent with the Chinese 
friend of mine, both of us trying to fathom 
the nuances of each other’s civilization. 
That year at International House demon- 
strated that within the atmosphere of free- 
dom and mutual respect it is possible for 
people of diverse racial, social, and religious 
backgrounds to live together in concord and 
amity, enriching and enhancing each other's 
heritage. 

My experience since, in over two decades 
of religious ministry and community work, 
have confirmed my belief that here in this 
land of freedom we are learning to dignify 
one another's personality and to respect each 
other’s convictions. 

Yes, by and large, I believe we are going 
in the right direction. But at times we see 
manifestations of retrogression which give a 
great deal of concern. When, in 1928, a man 
tried and tested in public office, a man of 
integrity and character, a man in every way 
fit for national leadership was denied the 
Presidency of the United States because ne 
was a Catholic; or when a man’s fitness for 
the Supreme Court is questioned because ne 
is a Jew; or when people are denied the most 
sacred right of citizenship—the right to 
vote—because they are colored; or when a 
citizen who paid the supreme sacrifice on 
the battlefield in Korea is denied burial 
among his own because he is an Indian, then 
we all must sit up and take notice. That’s 
why we must from time to time reemphasize 
the ideals that have served as the founda- 
tions of America—that all men are created 
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free and equal. 
reason for being, our only justification in 
the sight of God. 

Yes, America is God’s great adventure in 
human relations—and we are His partners 
in it. We dare not fail. We must not fail. 
Let us therefore, pull together and make this 

riment a success. Let us demonstrate to 
the world that people may differ in many 
respects and yet work harmoniously for the 
common good. Then will God continue to 
bless America and, through America, all man- 
kind with freedom, brotherhood, and peace. 


Firing and Rehiring of Government 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Fire-and-Rehire Racket,” pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of Washing- 
ton, D. C., under date of February 9, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRE-AND-REHIRE RACKET 

Racket is the only word that fits the fire- 
and-rehire scheme just exposed by the ever- 
inquisitive Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware. 
Perhaps there was nothing illegal about the 
practice of firing an employee so that he 
could collect payment for his unused leave 
and then putting him back on the payroll 
the next day. But it was a tricky stunt, 
and those who condoned it or benefited by 
it should have known it. 

Senator WILLIAMS told the Senate that 
while he had knowledge of use of the devious 
device only at the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, he had reason to believe that the racket 
had not been confined to that agency. If 
that proves to be the case, many thousands 
of dollars may have been lost to the Treasury 
that apparently cannot be recovered. 

The scheme was based on the fact that 
Federal employees about to be dismissed 
were permitted to receive payment for up 
to 90 days of accumulated annual leave. In 
some instances this jackpot amounted to 
more than $3,000, with a majority of the 
payments averaging over $1,000. Somebody 
hit on the idea of approving dismissals for 
the obvious purpose of collecting the bonuses 
and then immediately rehiring the enriched 
employees as temporary employees. After 30 
days the temporary appointments were made 
permanent again. The explanation that this 
plan was adopted because of uncertainty 
over the future of rent control is a lame 
one, at best. 

Suspension of three administrative officials 
of the rent agency who arranged the leave 
payments not only for 51 others but for 
themselves is not enough. There should be 
a thoroughgoing investigation to determine 
to what extent other departments and agen- 
cies may have resorted to the trick. And 
steps to prevent a recurrence of the practice 
are in order. Certainly, Federal officials who 
permit abuses of the leave privilege are in 
no position to complain if Congress should 
further tighten civil-service leave policies, 
by riders or otherwise. 


Northwest Power Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter to 
the editor of the Wenatchee Daily World, 
of Wenatchee, Wash., which appeared 
in the January 3, 1953, issue of the paper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wuo’s RESPONSIBLE FOR POWER SHORTAGE? 

SEATTLE MAN ASKS—QUOTES RUFUS Woops. 
“EDITOR, WENATCHEE WORLD: 

“Now, since we again have one of those 
terrible (and certainly unjustifiable) power 
shortages afflicting the entire Northwest re- 
gion, it may not be amiss to again tell the 
wide, wide world who is really responsible for 
this major calamity, in this world’s greatest 
potential waterpower empire.” 

The following brief review is taken from 
a two-colum news item in the Seattle Daily 
Post-Intelligencer of Sunday, January 16, 
1949, titled: “The Other Side of the Kilowatt 
Crisis.” This news article was written by a 
committee of the public power committee, 
Puget Sound region, of which this writer 
was at that time chairman. This committee 
was able to get most of this Post-Intelligencer 
kilowatt crisis article inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and other national pe- 
riodicals, thus getting national and region- 
wide publicity at the time, and thus meriting 
reiteration in part today, I shall quote in part 
from it: 

“This State’s leading prominent crusader 
for the Columbia Basin project as recently 
as January 4 gave a vivid account of private 
power opposition to Pacific Northwest Federai 
power projects. 

“This man is Mr. Rufus Woods, publisher 
of the Wenatchee Daily World and possibly 
the best-informed man in the State on who 
is really responsible for our present power 
shortage. In a recent article in his paper 
he devoted nearly two columns to answering 
this question. We will quote him only 
briefly: 

“The Columbia Basin Commission, with 
its job relating to the Columbia River and 
the Columbia Basin and with the advice of 
some of the best engineers in the world, has 
consistently urged the the necessity of build- 
ing hydroelectric power somewhat in advance 
of demand. 

“With that in view, its members have 
asked for the authorization of Foster Creek 
Dam (Chief Joseph Dam). That authoriza- 
tion has been given by Congress. But there 
has been a steady opposition to its construc- 
tion on the specious plea that we wouldn't 
need this power—there was a surplus of 
1,000,000 to 1,800,000 kilowatts which would 
last for 10 years. 

“‘Oh, these foolish, foolish men. * * + 
What have they done? Today the groups 
these men represented are crying for power 
and attempting to lay the blame on the 
Bonneville Power Administration for not giv- 
ing power to them. But it was only 3 yeats 
ago in a meeting in Seattle on January 4, 
1946, that the three different companies had 
men testify that we would have a surplus 
supply of power so great that it would run a 
million kilowatts or more for a period of 10 
years. 

“Why the power shortage? It is due to 
the men and the interests who opposed con- 
struction of Foster Creek Dam, 
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“Who held up the development of Foster 
Creek Dam? Men representing the private 
power companies of the Northwest met in 
Seattle and Portland with other groups to 
discuss the power situation. The general feel- 
ing of those present was that there should 
be a surplus of 10 percent to provide against 
threatened shortage. The private power 
men—three of them—said this was too 
high. * * * The private power men were 
M. L. Blair of the Washington Water Power; 
H. H. Schoefield, Pacific Power & Light; J. D. 
Ellis, Northwestern Electric. They said: 

“* “Tn 1955 there will be a surplus of 780,- 
000 kilowatts and a peak surplus of 1,450,000 
and in 1960 there will be a 580,000-kilowatt 
surplus and a peak surplus of 1,100,000 kilo- 
watts.”’” 

(End of Mr. Rufus Woods’ early 1949 power 
shortage review.) 

And whereas this article is getting rather 
long, I will also rest our more or less regular 
power shortage discussion right here, in spite 
of the fact that my own committee said 
many other bitter things against these 
private power company executives, for bring- 
ing these more or less continuous power 
shortages, which this great man, the late 
Rufus Woods, so ably set forth. 


Fulbright Scholars Show Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fulbright Scholars Show 
Work,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Sunday, February 8, 1953, 

The article, by Leslie Judd Portner, 
comments on an exhibit at the Obelisk 
Gallery in Georgetown, of work done by 
two young men who are recipients of 
awards under Public Law 584, which is 
the Student Exchange Act which I spon- 
sored in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
They are Sam Fischer, of the United 
States, and Manlio Guberti, of Italy. 

Despite the fact that some 10,000 
grants have been awarded and the pro- 
gram has, from every report, been a very 
successful one, it has received little pub- 
licity in the United States. 

As Members of the Senate will recall, 
the act established scholarship funds 
from foreign credits acquired by the sale 
of surplus property abroad. The ¢redits 
were not convertible to dollars. 

The art exhibit is a small demonstra- 
tion of the excellent cultural relations 
which are being achieved through the 
exchange of persons. In the cold war 
with the Communists, this is one pro- 
gram which the Russians dare not imi- 
tate or attempt to outdo for they are 
afraid to permit the free movement of 
foreign students and professors behind 
the iron curtain. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULBRIGHT SCHOLARS SHOW WORE 
(By Leslie Judd Portner) 

The new exhibition at the Obelisk Gallery 

in Georgetown is devoted to the work of two 
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Fulbright scholars, one of whom, Sam 
Fischer, has just completed a year’s study in 
Italy; and the other, Manlio Guberti, has just 
arrived from Italy to work for a year in this 
country. 

Besides showing the work of these two 
promising young artists, the Obelisk Gallery 
also points up the unusual accomplishments 
of the Fulbright program. 

The program was made possible by the 
Fulbright Act of August 1, 1946, which 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
It provides that a portion of the currencies 
and credits of other countries, acquired by 
the United States through the sale of sur- 
plus property abroad, shall be used for edu- 
cational exchange. Citizens of the United 
States are sent abroad to learn about other 
countries by attending their colleges and 
universities, and other nationals come here 
to acquire knowledge of the life and customs 
of the United States, while receiving educa- 
tion in American institutions, The scope of 
the grants extends far beyond the fine arts, 
and includes such fields as journalism, labor 
relations, education, government and com- 
munications. To date over 10,000 grants 
have been awarded, and of this number 607 
have been in the field of fine arts. 

Sam Fischer studied at the National Acad- 
emy of Design and at Cooper Union in New 
York. He graduated from Bradley Univer- 
sity in Illinois and from the State University 
of Iowa, where he also taught. He exhibits 
works just brought back from Italy. 

It is obvious that this young artist has 
identified himself in a very complete and 
personal way with the country of his choice. 
His paintings show a warm and understand- 
ing approach to the beauties of Italian archi- 
tecture and countryside. He is no novice in 
the field of art. He paints with great tech- 
nical dexterity and has evolved a personal 
technique of college combined with thin 
washes of color, which gives the surfaces of 
his canvases a varied and unusual texture. 

Fischer uses a good deal of gold paint in 
his canvases and it is apparent that he has 
gone for inspiration to the Byzantine mosaic 
(of which there are such magnificent ex- 
amples in Italy). He incorporates the use 
of heavy black outline, the lavish use of gold 
and silver, and the Oriental opulence of the 
mosaics in his work. The painting, Orans, 
reproduced here, shows a Byzantine handling 
of the eyes and drapery, which he combines 
with his own personal system of collage, 
using slivers of tissue paper and cardboard 
applied to the surface of the painting to 
build an almost three-dimensional effect, 

In The Door he subdivides his canvas into 
squared-off patterns with infinite variety in 
the color and pattern. In Olive Tree he uses 
not only a collage of thin papers, but also a 
bus ticket and printed paper to give further 
variety to the surface. 

Fischer is a painter of orginality and talent. 
He is completely in command of his me- 
dium and shows an exquisite sensitivity in 
recording his minutiae of impressions. He 
is an artist worth watching. 

Guberti forms a direct and strong contrast 
to Fischer. Older than the American, he has 
been painting for quite some time and has 
already evolved a personal style of simplified, 
heavy patterns, to describe the countryside of 
Italy where he lives: The Puglia, which is like 
a landscape of the moon in its stark bleak- 
ness. The paintings are direct, strong state- 
ments, with all unnecessary elements stripped 
from them, leaving only the swirling forms 
of sea and quay and burning sky. 

Carlo Levi, the Italian writer and painter, 
has said of Guberti: “He is a painter of pre- 
cise reality—the mysterious reality of the 
land of the Midi of Italy. His works are like 
a terrestrial truth. * * * His colors lose 
themselves in the burnt-out, washed-out 
forms, and he communicates the heaviness, 
felt in everything, even the sky itself, as it 
leans on the arid earth.” 
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Guberti is primarily a painter of light, and 
of the effect of its blinding incandescence on 
the forms of nature. His Southern Road and 
Departure have reduced to their basic ele- 
ments the simple shapes of road and wall, 
sweltering in a brazen sun. 

Guberti will study here at Brooklyn College, 
and then will go to California, where he is 
being sponsored by Spencer Tracy, who is one 
of many distinguished collectors of his work. 
It will be interesting to see the effect our 
western deserts will have on this painter, who 
understands so well the starkness of endless 
space, 

We hope the Obelisk gallery will show Gu- 
berti’s work again after he has been here for 
a year. It would point up the effect on the 
artist of the impact of a foreign culture, and 
at the same time give further proof of the 
efficiency and value of the Fulbright program, 


Tribute to Retiring Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled, “A Good Stewardship,” pub- 
lished in the New Mexican at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on January 19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A Goop STEWARDSHIP 

While the country is centering most of its 
attention on the changing of the guard in 
Washington, and the new faces which will 
be in the limelight the next 4 years, it may 
not be amiss to spend a moment considering 
one of the Government officials who is re- 
turning to private life, a man who has ably 
served both the West and the Nation as a 
whole during his term in office—the retiring 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman. 

For a number of years Secretary Chap- 
man has been a controversial figure. That 
has been so, not because he is addicted to 
controversy—he is a mild-mannered man, 
pleasant and genial in all of his personal 
relationships—but because the job he held 
put him in the front line of controversy on 
some exceedingly hot issues. 

As he now returns to the comfortable ob- 


‘security of private life, Mr. Chapman can look 


back on his record in Government with a 
great deal of satisfaction. 

The record is a long one. In the early days 
of the New Deal, Mr. Chapman entered the 
Interior Department, as an Assistant Secre- 
tary. After a number of years in that capac- 
ity, he became Under Secretary of the De- 
partment. In 1949, following the resignation 
of Julius A. Krug, he was named Secretary. 
All in all, his career in the Department em- 
braced the better part of 20 years. 

They were fruitful years, characterized by 
an energetic, unflagging devotion to the pub- 
lic seryice. Merely to recite a few of the 
causes to which Mr. Chapman applied him- 
self is to indicate the breadth and the value 
of his services. 

Thus he has taken a leading part in the 
long, complicated program to bring Ameri- 
can Indians into full membership in our 
American society. He has helped to do the 
same thing for the 3,000,000 folk who live in 
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our Territories. He has been a leader in the 
fight to extend all of the rights and privileges 
of American citizenship to all of the sub- 
merged groups in the country, and in his 
own bailiwick—the areas covered by the 
operations of the Interior Department—he 
has made that fight remarkably effective. 

But what he will be remembered for the 
longest, probably, is the steady, farsighted 
way in which he has developed and ex- 
tended the great concept of conservation of 
our natural resources. 

Conservation no longer means, as it used 
to mean, a simple effort to lock natural 
resources up and put them away for use 
at some vague future time. It means han- 
dling them in such a way that they meet 
today’s needs yet are still available for use 
day after tomorrow; making sure that noth- 
ing goes to waste, developing new sources 
of supply and more efficient methods of 
using old sources, broadening the resource 
base in every conceivable way so that there 
can be a solid, enduring foundation under 
the country’s expanding economy. 

Oscar Chapman served that cause ably. 
Under his direction, vast strides have been 
made in the use of the West's limited supply 
of water. Under his leadership, the concept 
of multiple-purpose development of river 
systems was firmly established and the rec- 
lamation program was given a new impetus. 
Operating on the theory that the country’s 
rivers belong to the people and ought to be 
developed in the people’s interest, Mr. Chap- 
man has helped to open new horizons for all 
the West. 

As with water resources, so with min- 
erals. Under Interior's leadership, startling 
new techniques have been developed. Low- 
grade deposits which formerly were ac- 
counted too thin for exploitation are in- 
creasingly being made available for com- 
mercial use. The way is rapidly being 
cleared for widespread use of synthetic liquid 
fuels. The West’s enormous deposits of low- 
grade coal will presently be an invaluable 
asset, instead of a drug on the market. Re- 
search and experimentation are beginning on 
the search for some feasible, large-scale 
means of extracting fresh water from salt 
or brackish water—a project cf unparalleled 
potentiality, for whose adoption Mr. Chap- 
man deserves most of the credit. 

As Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chap- 
man was, in effect, the custodian of the 
Nation’s great, basic resources. His stew- 
ardship was a good one. It is not too much 
to say that in respect to those resources he 
leaves the Nation better off than he found 
it. In his return to private life the country, 
the West, and particularly New Mexico are 
losing a capable and deserving public 
servant, 


Frozen Beef Imports From New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article with 
regard to the deal whereby Canada was 
selling her beef to England and taking 
in trade therefor New Zealand beef and 
shipping it into this country, to the 
detriment of our livestock production. 
The article is written by Bill Zipf, the 
farm editor of the Columbus Dispatch. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Loca, MAN BARES DEAL ON BEEF SENT TO 
UNITED STATES 
(By Bill Zipf) 

A Columbus meat-packing executive's tele- 
gram to an Indiana Senator brought a Tues- 
day morning exposé of an international trade 
triangle involving fresh-frozen beef. 

H. W. Jameson’s wire to Senator HOMER 
E. CAPEHART, Republican, of Indiana, was 
inspired by a newspaper story quoting the 
Hoosier legislator as being in favor of stand- 
by price controls. 

The president and general manager of 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus and Zanesville, 
called standby controls, “exactly as devas- 
tating to a cattle feeder as controls them- 
selves.” 

He said the present administration is being 
blamed for crucifying losses farmers are suf- 
fering on herds ready for market. He said 
the same blame is being put on the admin- 
istration for importation of beef to compete 
with domestically produced meat. 

Mr. Jameson indicated the beef imports 
from New Zealand were heaped on evils 
eaused by controls and compulsory beef grad- 
ing—all installed by the previous Federal 
administration. 

“I certainly urge,” he concluded the wire, 
“that both controls be dropped and the pub- 
lic receive a thorough explanation as to what 
has caused this condition.” 

He told the Dispatch the former-adminis- 
tration-promoted OPS prompted widespread 
hoarding of meat and a resultant shortage 
which encouraged farmers to expand herds. 
It also brought cumbersome meat grading 
out of a book prepared in Washington, and 
implying cattle and meat from them were 
made by a machine, he added: 

“Decontrol,” he predicted, “would be a big 
step forward toward the buying of cattle 
realistically and the grading of meat. The 
way it is now, our livestock buyers are up 
against a real problem because they have no 
idea how dressed carcasses of the cattle they 
buy will be graded.” 

He also expanded the telegram statements 
on New Zealand beef: 

“Why, New Zealand beef has been coming 
into the country since last fall, and the 
volume has been terrific. 

“Canada has always been a big supplier 
of feeder calves for United States finishing. 
When a foot and mouth disease outbreak 
prevented animal shipments to this coun- 
try, the cattle were finished in Canada and 
meat was sold to England. 

“But the Canadians wanted dollars instead 
of the pounds they got for the beef. So they 
bought millions of pounds of frozen fresh 
beef in New Zealand, then sold most of it in 
the United States. What's more, the Eng- 
lish dollars were more valuable than those of 
New Zealand, so the original English money 
yielded a full quota of our dollars.” 

He appeared encouraged by President 
Eisenhower's call for the end of controls in 
his state of the Union message. 

“Word from Washington sounds good,” 
he observed. “I'm supplying Senators Tarr 
and Bricker with the information I've told 
you, and I trust the action against controls 
will be speedy enough to help farmers faced 
with declining cattle prices. 

“What would be the best service we could 
get from Washington now is a survey of 
actual cattle numbers. Then farmers could 
make future plans accordingly.” 

Ohio cattle feeders have already asked Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson to investigate 
restriction of frozen beef imports. The 
Ohio Cattle Feeders Association also re- 
quested the new Agriculture Secretary to ar- 
range for his Department to have equal 
power with the State Department on all fu- 
ture treaty matters dealing with farm prod- 
ucts. 


Mr. Jameson endorsed association action, 
while reemphasizing worth of immediate 
decontrol. 


Tribute to Capt. D. D. Overton III, of 
Andrews, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, Capt. 
D. D. Overton II, an outstanding 
soldier of my State, has returned from 
Korea. A West Point graduate now 
serving in the Air Force, he recently be- 
came a jet ace in the shortest time on 
record. In the skies over Korea he 
bagged five MIG jets in 4 days. 

He is being honored on Thursday eve- 
ning of this week in his home town, An- 
drews, S. C. I regret that the pressure 
of business here in the Capital will not 
permit me to attend a dinner in his 
honor on Dolphin Overton Day. 

I ask unanimous consent, so that oth- 
ers may know something about the ex- 
ploits of this young hero, that a short 
article from the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Man BECOMING ACE IN RECORD TIME To GET 
HERO’s WELCOME 

Anprews, S. C., February 6—The man who 
became a jet ace in the shortest span of time 
in flying history will get a hero’s welcome 
when he arrives home next week, it was an- 
nounced today by the committee in charge 
of plans for the homecoming celebration for 
Capt. Dolphin D. Overton III, of Andrews, 
who bagged five MIG jets and crippled a 
sixth in 4 days in Korea in mid-January. 

Captain Overton, son of Mr. and Mrs. D. D. 
Overton, Jr., of Andrews, arrived at Oakland, 
Calif., yesterday and advised his parents by 
telephone last night that he expected to ar- 
rive home within the next few days. Every 
indication points to his arrival in Andrews 
on Monday, but the celebration will be held 
as soon as he arrives regardless of the date. 

Captain Overton attended the Citadel, 
served in the Navy, and then went to West 
Point. After graduation there he entered 
the Air Force and became its “hottest” jet 
ace with five kills in 4 days. Never before 
had a jet flier accomplished such a feat. 

It is expected that a number of dignitaries 
from Washington, as well as from South 
Carolina, will be on hand to welcome Captain 
Overton. Governor Byrnes has been invited 
to attend and invitations will be telegraphed 
to others as soon as Captain Overton's arrival 
date is definitely established. 

An air of excitement pervades the town of 
Andrews tonight as plans are speeded to 
welcome the man who is affectionately called 
Dolphin by his many friends. 

Cc. J. Brockington, district commander of 
the American Legion, is general chairman of 
the homecoming celebration, Mayor Pete 
Ragland is working closely with Mr. Brock- 
ington, as are many prominent Andrews citi- 
zens. The program is being sponsored jointly 
by the town of Andrews and the Andrews 
Legion Post, No. 69. 

Tentative plans call for Captain Overton to 
be met at Shaw Field and escorted to An- 
drews. After a parade through the business 
section, a reception will be held at the Le- 
gion hut. This will be followed by a dinner 
for distinguished guests in the evening. 
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Tax Laws Unfair to Working Wives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Tax Laws Unfair to Working 
Wives,” from Redbook magazine for Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

I have introduced legislation covering 
this matter, and it is now in the hands 
of the Finance Committee. In my opin- 
ion, this is a need which merits the most 
earnest consideration of the entire Con- 
gress, and I feel sure that attention will 
be given to it during this session. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: Í 


Tax Laws UNFAIR TO WORKING WIVES 


Tax day is just around the corner, so that 
aching sensation doesn’t necessarily mean 
you're catching a bad cold. Perhaps you're 
a working wife who, once again, will be 
catching an unfair tax. If the ache is ac- 
companied by sharp sensations of anger, we'll 
bet you’re a working wife. 

For the life of us, we can’t comprehend 
the Government's blatant willingness to dis- 
criminate against 9,000,000 taxpayers. That's 
the number of wives who work. Many are 
young women who are trying to help meet 
family budget. You, perhaps. You work 
to assist your husband in these days of bru- 
tally high costs. And what happens? 

You need someone to look after Junior 
and the house. But the good gray gentle- 
men who produce tax laws say you can’t 
deduct the maid’s salary when you fill out 
your love letter to the Government. They 
believe, it would seem, that if you propose 
to profit fairly from your work you should 
let the house get dirty and put junior in an 
orphanage. 

We have a friend, a good secretary, who 
decided last August to boost the family in- 
come by going back to her old job. She's 
married. One child. Before making the 
plunge, she did a little pencil work. “Here's 
how it came out,” she told us. “My salary 
would be $260 a month. Commutation, 
clothing, and lunches would come to at least 
$70. Our child is too young for school, so 
I'd need full-time help at home. In our 
section a girl costs no less than $125. Check 
off another $10 for the cost of her lunches. 
That’s a total of $205, leaving me $55 even 
before taxes and deductions for social secu- 
rity. And I can’t deduct the maid’s salary 
as a necessary expense.” 

Our friend didn’t go back to work. She 
was too disgusted. But suppose she becomes 
a widow and is compelled to find a job. 
There’s a thought that has all the sweet 
charm of a kick in the teeth. 

A business is entitled to expense deduc- 
tions. The independent producer—a farmer, 
for example—has many deductions for ex- 
penses necessary to creation of income. But 
the working wife’s most important expense— 
the one on which the very act of working 
often depends—is disallowed. 

Tax editorials are usually published in 
March. Ours appears now because a new 
administration has just accepted the respon- 
sibilities of office. It was elected, many ex- 
perts say, because of first voters—young men 
and women who are starting homes, having 
babies, often sharing the burden of financial 
support. Multitudes of working wives are 
in this group. 
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We say, with full indignation, that it’s the 
absolute responsibility of President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress to change tax laws 
so the working wife isn't penalized for work- 
ing. And we say, further, that it’s the abso- 
lute right of these women to protest bitterly 
the discriminatory laws that rob them of 
their earnings. Pay this rotten tax, ladies. 
But let your Congressman know how you 
feel about it. 


Returns From Questionnaire to Uinta 
County, Wyo., Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
issued by Charles F. Guild, the 1952 
chairman of the Uinta County (Wyo.) 
PMA, giving in detail the results of a 
questionnaire which he sent, to 224 
farmers and ranchers in his county. I 
am sure that the results of his study will 
be found interesting and informative and 
I submit them for whatever value they 
may have. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RETURNS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO 224 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS, UINTA COUNTY, 
WYo.—SUBMITTED BY CHARLES F. GUILD, 
PIEDMONT, WYO.—SENT SEPTEMBER 30, 1952; 
COMPILED DECEMBER 15, 1952, From RE- 
TURNED QUESTIONNAIRES 
Dear NEIGHBOR: Over the years I have done 

my share of griping about things in general 

and Government programs in particular. 

After Secretary Brannan’s Farm Policy Re- 
view fiasco about a year ago, I accepted the 
job of county PMA chairman. I figured it 
was about time to get inside facts, about 
time to find out what really goes on and 
what a common rancher could do to help the 
situation out, 

My opinions hayen’t been changed—they 
have just become stronger. 

But maybe I'm all wet. 

Some of the people I’ve talked to seem to 
agree heartily with me but I've got a ranch 
to run. I can’t talk to everybody and even 
try to keep up on the propaganda sent to 
one in the lofty office of PMA chairman. 
Before retiring from this office I would like 
to get the opinions of you people, my neigh- 
bors and friends, I hope, I want to get them 

_ this way because I believe you will be more 
frank in what you say. 

I’d like to see you sign this paper and 
send it back tome. But if you do not wish 
to sign it, fill it in without signing and send 
it back anyway. This way I will have some 
concrete evidence either backing my opinions 
or flushing them down the drain. 

I'll try to make it as easy and quick as 
possible because I realize you're busy too. 
(The following questions were asked. The 
answers given.) Answers given are listed in 
percentages; few will equal 100 percent be- 
cause some failed to answer every question. 

PMA or its various alphabetical predeces- 
sors was started during the depression. It 
was in order at that time because the Nation 
needed help to pull the whole country out 
of the spot it was in, Since agricultural pro- 
duction is still the basis of this country’s 
welfare we got some consideration, 


. 

There may have been a need for PMA at 
one time, but is it needed now? Yes, 10 per- 
cent; No, 75 percent. 

I found some figures from the State of 
Missouri: 

In 1950 the grocery bill was fifty and one- 
half billions; the tax bill was fifty-seven 
and one-half billions. 

In 1951 the grocery bill was fifty-seven 
billions; the tax bill was seventy-five billions. 

The public has a lot to say about the high 
cost of living; they don’t really understand 
where this high cost lies. 

If all the civilian Government employees 
made up the Army we'd have one plenty 
big. As it is we have two, one military and 
one civilian. 

The Department of Agriculture has four 
different agencies in this county plus others 
who spend a part of their time here, and 
they provige cars for some. 

The Department of Agriculture furnished 
salary money, wages, and expense money for 
11 people until recently when the county's 
west end ranchers turned down another soil 
conservation district; then 2 of these people 
were withdrawn so now we have 9. In addi- 
tion we have our farmer committees, some 
of them paid as well. 

If these people average $4,000 each per 
year, and I’m sure they do, that makes 
$36,000 being paid into the county just by 
the Agricultural Department each year. 
Surely their cars and expenses amount to 20 
percent in addition or a little more. Let’s 
estimate $40,000 all together. 

Are they increasing our agricultural in- 
come that much? Yes, 2.5 percent; no, 90 
percent. 

Now what about PMA payment? 

Fifty-one thousand seven hundred dollars 
was budgeted for Uinta County last year. 
How much did you get? (Don’t bother to 
answer.) We may be sure this helped pro- 
vide desk jobs all the way to Washington, 
but did it accordingly increase your income 
or the value of your farm equal to this sub- 
sidy plus your own cost? Yes, 5 percent; no, 
77.5 percent. 

Do you think it paid, taking in the whole 
picture over the county, the State, and the 
Nation? Yes, 10 percent; no, 80 percent, 

Why or why not? Comments received: 

1. “Over the Nation as a whole it paid 
politically. It tied lots of voters to the Fed- 
eral apron strings.” 

2. “Because programs which cost 80 per- 
cent to administrate are only meant for the 
administrator.” 

3. “Without this help much of this would 
never have been performed.” 

4. “Too much politics and graft.” 

5. “No; we just had to take it out of one 
pocket to put it in the other.” 

6. “No. Cost of such a program is too high 
in future taxes.” 

7. “No, because it’s a program to spend 
money, not to increase value of farms or 
farm income.” 


8. “Maybe in the South where income is, 


so small, yes, the rest, no, because as a good 
farmer we would have to do it anyway.” 

9. “No. Any time the Government gives 
they will have to take it from the taxpayers.” 

10. “No. It is possible that from a party 
standpoint it will pay off in votes.” 

11. “A waste of money not properly used.” 

12. “No. Like most Government agencies 
it costs too darn much on the way from 
Washington.” 

13. “No; in my estimation it has done 
nothing but make bums out of the ranchers 
and farmers, or slaves.” 

14. “No; if any farmer or rancher can’t 
figure the way to increase his own profits 
he had better sell out.” 

15. “No; the cost is much higher than the 
benefits.” E 

16. “No; it cost the Government $2 to give 
the farmer one.” 

17. “No; we needed something to get 
started on but now I don’t think it is good 
for the Nation.” 
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18. “No. It has become a political army.” 

19. “No. The overhead is too great for the 
returns; mainly I think the venture political 
instead of practical.” 

In regard to last year’s or this year’s PMA 
practices, would you have carried out such 
practices, similar or better ones, without the 
PMA subsidy if you could be fairly sure of 
decent prices for your products? Yes, 55 
percent; no, 5 percent. 

I believe that if Government aid to agri- 
culture were limited to three things we would 
be better of. 

1. A fair price: Labor can strike for what 
they want. Industry can set their own prices 
(at least under freedom and democracy they 
could), and they can control their produc- 
tion, labor costs, and much overhead in ac- 
cordance with the amount of business 
they do. $ 

We farmers and ranchers can do none of 
these things. We are at the mercy of the 
slap-happy controllers, the speculators, the 
grafters, and the socialistic dolers, when all 
we need is a little assurance that we will be 
paid a fair return on our investment and 
efforts. 

2. Research: The Government has helped 
and can continue to help us by experiment- 
ing, in cooperation with our State colleges, 
to find better seed, insecticides, methods, 
equipment, etc. 

3. Education: The research begun late in 
the 1800's proved valueless until edu- 
cational services were brought right to 
our communities in the early part of this 
century. Since then the general run of 
ranchers and farmers, in putting advanced 
methods to practice, have pretty well kept up 
with the research people, 

These three things we need. But let's look 
at the budget. 

The total request this year (and passed 
about as requested) was $1,478,000. I don't 
have the figures but it was about the same 
last year. 5 

The amount spent last year in the above 
agencies was about as follows: 


Research... .6-..<s-s0- -o-<---- $42, 700, 000 
Extension (education)........ 28,000, 000 


Where did the rest go? Here are a few 
that could well be cut: 


Soil Conservation Service_..... $59, 400, 000 
Acreage allotment--_-...------. = 10,000, 000 
Office of Information (propa- 

ganda to me)--...-_......_.. 1,300, 000 
Surplus commodity removal 

(probably a total loss) -=-= 158, 900, 000 
Agricultural conservation pro- 

gram (PMA to you and me)... 282, 600, 000 


The remainder are minor items in com- 
parison, with some good programs such as 
FHA, PEA, Forest Service, etċ. Also some 
bad ones such as administrative expense on 
some of the above, listed separately so the 
total will appear less. 

Why? 

What the devil have we gotten into? 

1. That is what I would like to know be- 
cause bureaucracy is surely in charge and 
labor unionism. $ 

2. A rut. Man always has been known to 
try to get something for nothing. 

3. A hell of a mess. Too much govern- 
ment control. 

4. A hell of a mess, 

5. Socialism. 

Am I wrong? One said “Yes.” 
not say. 

What Government programs or help do 
you think we need? 


Rest did 


Please list any other we need, 
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We have heard a lot lately about the fifth 
plate, one fifth more people to feed in 1975 
when our population will have increased by 
40,000,000. 

How does our Department of Agriculture 
want to meet the needs of this fifth plate? 
Who says they don't want to take over, with 
or without the Brannan plan? Here’s a cou- 
ple of statements from the booklet No. P. A. 
191. 

“We can build up acres faster and better 
by using the right combination of practices 
planned to fit the farmer and his land.” 

“ACP assistance is most effective on 
planned farms.” 

Can you plan your own production? Yes, 
95 percent; no, 5 percent. 

Do you want complete Government plan- 
ning of your farm and farm operations? 
Yes, 2.5 percent; no, 92.5 percent. 

Do you feel, the Government should pro- 
cure farm land by acquisition so that it can 
properly plan and control its production? 
Yes, 2.5 percent; no, 92.5 percent. 

How much Government assistance do you 
want? Forty-two percent, none. Rest never 
answered. 

PMA claims persistently that it is run by 
the local farmers. My experience has been 
that the program is dreamed up in Wash- 
ington, sent out for local and county com- 
mittees to vote “Aye”; and if we make sug- 
gestions for change, there isn’t time, it’s 
got to go ahead as is or not at all. What 
should local PMA committees do to really 
run that program locally as the bureaucrats 
claim they do? Answers: 

1. “Demand consideration for their lo- 
cality.” 

2. “Condemn it.” 

3. “Throw out the whole damn thing.” 

4. “Write direct to Washington and Con- 
gressmen, discuss facts with neighbors, and 
vote.” 

5. “Make their own laws, then they will 
be workable.” 

6. “Not at all.”, (Answer interpreted to 
mean participate not at all.) 

7. “Do away with it altogether.” 

8. “I don’t know, if they would quit it 
would stop in the county, if they keep going 
the county would have to obey orders.” 

9. “Work for changes in the programs of 
the years ahead.” 

10. “There is no choice.” 

11. “If program is not practical for an area 
local committees shoyld change it to fit, or 
not put it into practice.” 

12. “All questions are so worded so you 
will give the right answer.” 

13. “Flatly refuse to have any part of it.” 

14. “Let’s not have it.” 

15. “Refuse to accept.” 

16. “Call a general meeting and make a 
program to meet the needs of the people.” 

17. “Have guts to stand on principle, not 
political expendiency.” 

18. “It is not run by the farmers and 
ranchers.” 

19. “Set programs best fit to the different 
communities.” 

Have you ever been given an opportunity 
to suggest changes in PMA program? Yes, 
15 percent; no, 75 percent. 

Question. Which of your suggestions on 
the PMA program were adopted? 

1. Suggested raises in fences and got it. 

2. None; they never got past the local 
office. 

3. If my suggestions were adopted too 
many chair warmers would lose their jobs. 

4. None; it seems it couldn’t pass Wash- 
ington. 

5. None; too far from Washington. 

6. None; I became utterly disgusted with 
AAA and have never tried for PMA. 

7. None; it was not what the big guy said. 

There seems to be good evidence that in 
the fall of the election year of 1948, grain 
storage facilities and prices were manipu- 


. 

lated by the politicians in power to cause 
falling prices. Why are livestock prices 
plummeting now when everything else is 
on the rise? Are we just getting another de- 
pression “scare treatment”? If so, I think 
they are wasting their time; farmers and 
ranchers have had it in these so-called pros- 
perous times, 

In those so-called good years of 1949 and 
1950 Government figures show the following: 
The Nation’s income rose 23.3 percent, per- 
sonal income rose 17.7 percent, wages and 
salaries rose 19.5 percent, all farm income 
dropped 25.6 percent. 

As I said before, we've had it, but they're 
not through with us yet from the looks of 
prices today, in a Nation supposed to be short 
of meat. 

I think I'd rather trust the natural laws of 
supply and demand than those thought up 
by politicians. n 

I have thought a lot about these things as 
I know you have. I would appreciate it if 
you would take the time necessary to an- 
swer the above questions and return it to me 
with or without your signature. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. GUILD, 
Uinta County PMA Chairman, 1952, 


An option was given, the questionnaire 
answers could be signed or left unsigned— 
75 percent of the answers were signed, 25 
percent not signed. 

P. S. If the Russians can do it why can't 
we? Our bureaucratic planners probably 
soon will be out with a plan to control the 
family size to fit the farm. Perhaps if we 
could get together and do our own planning 
we could forestall this one and others like it. 
If you wish to seal the return envelope, please 
use an additional 1-cent postage on it. 

At the end of the questionnaire a blank 
half-page remained. Following are com- 
ments inserted there by the farmers and 
ranchers: 

Additional comments, no question. 

1. “I suppose you realize you can never be 
PMA chairman again, can never vote with- 
out an officer watching, can’t send your chil- 
dren to a public school, can't drive your car 
on Federal highways, can’t ship your stock 
on subsidized railroads, can’t be buried in 
the United States, and can’t keep from laugh- 
ing when you think of Truman.” (A Friend.) 

2. “Perhaps help isn’t needed by those 
owning and operating ranches and farms be- 
fore these high prices but those buying 
recently need help and need it badly.” 

3. “In my personal opinion there are two 
things necessary to the solution of the farm- 
ers and ranchers’ dilemma and to meeting 
the needs of the fifth plate. 

“First, agriculture must have a fair price 
for its products. 

“Second, agriculture must have the means 
with which to raise those products and the 
most important thing is water. In arid and 
semiarid regions reservoirs must be con- 
structed to insure a sufficient supply of water 
regardless of the cost. It is a useless waste 
of energy and money to have PMA, SCS, re- 
search, etc., if water is lacking to raise our 
products. The Federal Government should 
construct these reservoirs and permit the 
people to pay for them not by a certain 
amount annually because no one knows the 
future, but by a certain percentage of what 
the ground can produce. If agriculture 
could obtain the above-stated things I can- 
not see what else it would need.” 

4. “We need a right to think for ourselves. 
To be able to set prices on our produce as 
others do.” 

5. “They no longer ask us, they tell us.” 

6. More, or a larger percent, of our Federal 
tax money should be earmarked for educa- 
tion.” 

6a. “I’m sorry I didn’t take time to read 
this questionnaire sooner. I saw it in the 
mail about 4 or 5 days ago and tossed it aside 
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thinking-that it was just a bit more PMA 
B. S.” 


7. “I wish the Government would keep 
their nose out of the business of the people 
and run the Government.” 

8. “We need a good housecleaning from the 
top down.” 


Voluntary Refund on a Defense Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “He Gives Some Back,” 
from the Northwest Arkansas Times, of 
Fayetteville, Ark., of February 5, 1953. 

The editorial comments on a disclosure 
by the Army that L. B. Smith, Inc., of 
Chambersburg, Pa., has voluntarily re- 
funded $1,150,000 on a defense contract. 
The refund was made possible because 
the company, through increased effi- 
ciency, was able to do its work for the 
Government at a cheaper figure than 
the contracted price. 

Mr. L. B. Smith, the head of the busi- 
ness, resides in Fayetteville, Ark. I am, 
therefore, happy to see that his patriotic 
act has received this recognition. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: _ 


He Grves Some Back 


A story in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch re- 
veals there is at least one strictly patriotic 
and honest business which has the Govern- 
ment’s best interests close to its heart. We 
in this territory can be proud that the head 
of this business, L. B. Smith, has close ties 
in Fayetteville, where he has resided for 
some time and where he maintains an office 
for his many enterprises. 

The story reports a disclosure by the Army 
that L. B. Smith, Inc., of Chambersburg, Pa., 
has voluntarily refunded $1,150,000 on a de- 
fense contract. The company found a way 
to do the work at a cheaper figure than the 
contracted price, so gave back some of the 
money. 

Let the story give the details: 

Col. W. M. Tisdale, deputy district chief 
of the Philadelphia ordnance district, at- 
tributed the firm’s action to its cumulative 
cost experience, increasingly efficient truck 
rebuild techniques, and buying procedures. 
The firm said it saved $150,000 on the cost 
of repairing 1,500 trucks. The $1,000,000 
balance came from savings in producing spare 
parts on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

“We intend to continue to publicize such 
outstanding actions on the part of ordnance 
suppliers within our district,” Tisdale said, 
“in order to refute with facts the continued 
loose and unfounded charges of ‘waste’ 
within the Nation's military production 
programs.” 

Here is displayed American ingenuity—a 
way is found to do the job at less cost. Of 
course the fact that the industrialist then 
turned the money saved back to the Govern- 
ment shouldn't be news—but with so much 
outgo and so little returns the order of the 
day, such a refund does make an impression, 
and Mr. Smith does indeed deserve recogni- 
tion from a grateful public, 
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Resignation of Michael W. Straus as 
Commissioner of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by Mr. Michael W. Straus in con- 
nection with his resignation as Commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

I also ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix Mr. Straus’ letter of resignation 
to the President and the President’s re- 
ply. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL W. STRAUS, UNITED 
STATES RECLAMATION COMMISSIONER 


United, driving, and vigilant support is 
required from friends of Reclamation to for- 
ward this program, which in its full strength 
and scope today, is in double jeopardy of a 
nose dive. 

Thanks to innumerable western citizens 
and leaders, and specifically to dedicated bu- 
reau officials, it has been possible for the 
United States during the past 8 years of my 
commissionership to make two-thirds of its 
half-century investment of $2,600,000,000 in 
reclamation development of the Nation, 
Still resting solidly on the antimonopoly land 
and power cornerstones imbedded in recla- 
mation law, this self-liquidating investment 
in those 8 years has increased federally ir- 
rigated acreage 45 percent, increased annual 
kilowatt-hour power production 105 percent, 
and crop value yields 111 percent to estab- 
lish reclamation as the greatest water con- 
servator and distributor and power generator 
and transmitter of all time. 

Nevertheless the vital water and power 
requirements of a dynamic West and Nation 
still remain to be satisfied. They are con- 
fronted immediately with twin perils. First 
there is the danger to a time-tested pro- 
gram inherent in administration under re- 
sponsible officials who have testified to their 
disbelief in antimonopoly requirements— 
specifically public power sections—of the 
laws they swear to uphold. The second 
danger is the officially proclaimed intention 
to stop, abandon, arrest, or delay construc- 
tion of the physical works themselves, 

The laws, policies, and procedures of recla- 
mation, which have survived 50 years of trial, 
always can be scuttled either through legis- 
lation or administration. But by either de- 
vice they perish and all debate over basic 
policy is both futile and meaningless as far 
as the end objective of national resource de- 
velopment is concerned if the construction 
program to which any conclusions are ap- 
plied becomes nonexistent. 

Reclamation eventually will continue to go 
forward by virtue of the necessity of mak- 
ing all our resources serve all our people, 
My interest in it can never wane, Iam proud 
to have been privileged to participate in 
the endeavor. I pledge any aid desired to 
a successor commissioner—when appointed. 

Reclamation has prospered as a bipartisan 
effort under the Square Deal, the New Deal, 
and the Fair Deal and it is now consigned 
to the evolving philosophy of the Big Deal. 

FEBRUARY 9, 1953. 


JANUARY 20, 1953. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: This is my lka 
nation as United States Commissioner of 
Reclamation subject to your pleasure and 
the administration under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
of such reclamation program as you desire 
and require. In this endeavor I wish you, the 
new Secretary of the Interior, and any suc- 
cessor to myself every success. And I will 
assist in any way you desire in the transfer 
of reclamation responsibilities with the min- 
imum disruption of this vital program, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner of Reclamation. 


P. S.—Eight years ago I was instructed by 
@ predecessor President to identify a candi- 
date for Commissioner of Reclamation, The 
then Secretary of the Interior, the then Com- 
missioner, and myself agreed on the best 
nominee, who happened to be your able 
brother, Milton Eisenhower. As he will tell 
you, we failed to persuade Milton to assume 
the task. With full recognition that no one 
is his brother's keeper, I dare to suggest that 
you might prevail upon him more success- 
fully than others to accept such respon- 
sibility. 

M. W. S. 


THE WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, February 6, 1953. 
Hon. MICHAEL W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, STRAUS: I have your letter of Jan- 
uary 20 tendering your resignation as United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation. 

In accepting your resignation, effective at 
the close of business February 6, 1953, I want 
to assure you that I appreciate your helpful- 
ness in remaining on the job during this 
interim period. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DWIGHT D EISENHOWER. 


Harry S. Truman: An Appraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Harry S. Truman: An Ap- 
praisal,” published in the New Mexican 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on January 18, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

Harry S. TRUMAN: AN APPRAISAL 

Seven years and ten months ago Harry S. 
Truman humbly took the reins of United 
States Government from the dead hands of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Tuesday he passes 
them—in smooth and orderly transition— 
to President Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is 
fair to ask now: How fared the country un- 
der President Truman's leadership? That, 
in the final analysis, will be history's yard- 
stick in measuring the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

President Truman has weathered more 
than his share of petty political storms and 
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scandals, of name calling and hate campaigns, 

He has lost his temper and has been betrayed 
in petty ways, by some greedy underlings. 
Yet in history’s hindsight, these will be 
merely interesting tidbits which will help 
future students understand a President’s 

personality; picayunish detail against the 
monumental canvas of world events. 

When Harry S. Truman was elevated sud- 
denly to the most difficult job on earth, 
the world was still at war. The United Na- 
tions was only a hopeful plan. The atomic 
bomb was a scientific theory about to be 
proved, and the hydrogen bomb not yet even 
a formula. The Soviet Union was an ally, 
Europe was desolated by war. The Asia mil- 
lions were seething with discontent. The 
United States was geared to an all-out war 
economy. 

What is the situation now, after nearly 8 
years of Truman's stewardship? The world 
is not yet in peace, but neither is the world 
engulfed in war. In Korea United Nations 
forces are demonstrating, for the first time, 
that free and idealistic peoples can unite in 
a common cause short of an all-out war 
emergency on their own frontiers, and de- 
fend the freedom of others. In Indochina 
the French are waging a bloody war against 
Communist invaders. Unrest seethes from 
Gibraltar across three continents to the Sea 
of Japan, but largely it is the unrest of 
underprivileged people seeking self-determi- 
nation and decent living standards. Our 
responsibility is to see to it that this unrest 
does not become a cloak for Communist con- 
quest. 

The United Nations, despite militant Com- 
munist obstructionism, has become the vital 
force for world understanding and peace. 
The U. N. was the brain child of Franklin 
Roosevelt, but without the midwifery of 
Harry Truman the U. N. would have been 
stillborn. The atomic bomb abruptly ended 
Japanese resistance in World War II and 
now, apparently, has become outmoded by 
the super-powerful hydrogen bomb developed 
by our American scientists. The dreams of 
easy conquest by the Soviet Union have been 
blocked, and we are engaged in a cold war 
of survival. 

Western Europe has entered its second 
Renaissance, its economy and living stand- 
ards reaching new high levels. A sense 
of the necessity for real unity has been 
developed, although this instinct at times is 
more pronounced among the ordinary peo- 
ple than it is among some of their leaders 
who persist in thinking in terms of the past. 

The United States has switched from a war 
economy to a peace economy, and now back 
to an in-between economy without deep 
depression or runaway inflation, while em- 
ployment and living standards have sur- 
passed anything the world has heretofore 
known. 

The point 4 program has begun the task 
of giving expert technical assistance to the 
undeveloped nations of the free world. 
Under our leadership Western Europe has 
built at least the beginning of a formidable 
barrier against Red aggression, and is grow- 
ing stronger every day. The North Atlantic 
Treaty and other agreements among free 
peoples have circumvented vetoes in the 
United Nations Council by Russia. Com- 
munism is now contained. ° our own coun- 
try our national resources are being employed 
and conserved at the same time, business is 
sound and profitable, prices are high but not 
out of control, and we are becoming mili- 
tarily stronger day by day. Race and reli- 
gious discrimination are fast disappearing, 
the old and sick and unemployable are re- 
ceiving benefits never before available. Our 
Government, even in transition, is stable 
and strong. 

In view of these things, how will history 
judge the Truman administration? It ap- 
pears certain that history will say that it 
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‘was an administration of progress and pros- 
perity, a period in which free peoples cast 
away appeasement for firmness, in which a 
framework for lasting peace may have been 
fabricated under United States leadership, 
and the issues between freedom and tyranny 
were clearly drawn. 

Harry S. Truman, as President of the 
United States, was human like the rest of 
us, and subject to human faults and failures, 
But it can be said that day in, day out, year 
in, and year out, he worked unceasingly for 
peace and security for this Nation and the 
world, and he made tremendous progress 
toward those shining goals. 


A Century of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Admiral Lyndon Spencer, president of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, to the 
annual Chamber of Commerce banquet 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on January 
28, 1953. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Hon. 
James Robertson, mayor of Sault Ste. 
Marie, dated February 6, 1953, transmit- 
ting a copy of Admiral Spencer's ad- 
dress. The letter reads as follows: 


CITY oF SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH., 
February 6, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR PoTTER: Enclosed herewith, 
please find a copy of Admiral Spencer's ad- 
dress given at the sixty-fifth annual banquet 
of the Sault Ste. Marie Chamber of Com- 
merce here last week. 

I believe you will enjoy reading it. More 
than that, I believe you will grasp the sig- 
nificance of this talk and what it means to 
Michigan and to the Nation. 

Were we suddenly to have to turn to South 
America and the Atlantic seaboard for steel, 
Michigan would lose much of her enviable 
position and the Great Lakes region would 
soon cease to have the commanding position 
it occupies. 

The new and bigger ships on the Great 
Lakes, all costing at least $6 million each and 
the 25 of these giants that have been 
launched during the past 3 years, is a sound 
argument for the longevity of the Mesabi 
Range ore, Treatment facilities at the mines 
will likely run into $4 billion or more, an- 
other factor in making the locks and the 
St. Marys River adequate for the ships. 

The Poe lock should be replaced with a 
new, bigger, and deeper lock for these new 
ships. The island on which the swing bridge 
is located should be removed and a lift 
bridge installed. The river should be deep- 
ened to accommodate the deeper draft of 
these superb vessels. These improvements 
have already been approved but as yet no 
money has been appropriated for them. 

Possibly you can find it within your powers 
to promote this work and, thereby, keep 
Michigan ahead of the parade as she has been 
for the past hundred years. I urgently ask 
your best efforts along these lines. 

Many thanks and with all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ROBERTSON, 
Mayor of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Although I did not have the pleasure 
of hearing the admiral’s address, I read 
it with much interest and believe it to 
be of sufficient significance and impor- 
tance to justify insertion in the RECORD. 

The admiral traces the development of 
trade on the Great Lakes from its forma- 
tive years in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century through the turn of the 
century to the present, and points out 
how much the industrial production of 
this area has contributed to the national 
peacetime and wartime efforts. In his 
address, the admiral emphasizes the im- 
portance to the Nation of continuing the 
development of our Great Lakes trade 
and industrial output in the best inter- 
ests of our national defense. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL LYNDON SPENCER, PRESI- 
DENT, LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, TO ANNUAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE BANQUET, SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH., 
JANUARY 28, 1953 

A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is my first visit to your fair city and one to 
which I have looked forward for several 
years. Of course, I have passed by several 
times on the steamers, but until today I had 
never walked the streets of this, the oldest 
town in Michigan. 

Here was one of the few spots where the 
Indians settled permanently and lived in 
peace; attracted, no doubt by the year-round 
fishing in the rapids of the St. Marys River. 
Here a French mission was held briefly as 
early as 1641 and called St. Mary. Here 
Father James Marquette established a more 
permanent mission in 1668. And here you 
have a long and interesting history of which 
you must be proud and with which you must 
be too well acquainted to need any review 
by me. 

As I came up the St. Marys River last Oc- 
tober on one of the bulk freighters, I was 
not thinking of the history of this area, but 
was just enjoying the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. The season was late enough so 
that Jack Frost had done his work on the 
trees. The time was late afternoon of a 
cloudy day. Just as we rounded into Mid- 
dle Neebish Channel the low descending sun 
broke through the clouds for a few minutes 
and the sunlight on the greens, the reds, the 
golds, and the browns of the foliage painted 
a picture whose beauty none of us will ever 
forget. 

By the time we reached the canal that 
evening, darkness had come upon us and 
our passage through the locks had the added 
glamour of myriads of electric lights on all 
sides, the eerie glow from the carbide works, 
and the flaming discharge of the blast fur- 
nace from neighboring Canada. Locking 
through is always thrilling, but on this cool, 
crisp evening it seemed more exciting than 
usual, 

Perhaps part of the thrill was the thought 
that a former officer of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association had had such a large part in 
the construction and operation of the locks, 
I refer, of course, to Mr. L. C. Sabin. Many 
of you here this evening must remember 
the capable engineer and courteous gentle- 
man who was superintendent of the canal 
from 1906 to 1925. He went on to become 
vice president of our association, in which 
capacity he served for more than 20 years, 
His outstanding ability was fittingly recog- 
nized when the new lock which he had 
built and which went into operation in 1919 
Was named the Sabin Lock. 

Many other men have contributed to the 
great engineering marvel of the St. Marys 
Falls Canal, through which vessels move so 
quickly, so effortlessly, and so smoothly be- 
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tween Lake Superior and other Great Lakes. 
In order that we may better appreciate what 
their joint efforts mean to Great Lakes trans- 
portation, perhaps we should go back and 
look into the past. 

I suppose you have all heard of Sheldon 
McKnight and his old gray horse. That 
combination at one time hauled all the 
freight that passed to and from Lake Su- 
perior over the portage around the falls 
here at Sault Ste. Marie. The discovery of 
minerals in the Upper Peninsula brought too 
much business for the cart to handle, and 
so in 1850 a strap railroad was built, the 
first one in the Upper Peninsula. It was 
about a mile long and its equipment con- 
sisted of a number of flatcars drawn by 
horses. This contraption did a flourishing 
business and its owners opposed the action 
being taken by other, more farsighted peo- 
ple to provide a better means of transporta- 
tion between the Lakes, 

As trade began to develop on Lake Supe- 
rior, a few vessels were built above the 
rapids to handle the commerce and others 
were built on the lower Lakes, sailed to 
the Sault, and there hauled overland until 
they could be launched above the falls. The 
first of. these vessels was the Algonquin, 
which was hauled across in 1839. Inciden- 
tally, this vessel had a long career for those 
days, having sailed Lake Superior until 1856, 
when she sank near Duluth. 

In 1845, seven vessels were put over the 
portage. One of these was a steamer, the 
Independence, of about 280 tons burden. It 
took 7 weeks to haul her across. No wonder 
those who were trying to get a canal built 
were spurred to greater efforts. 

Michigan was admitted to the Union in 
1836 and the first governor in his first mes- 
sage advocated the building of a canal 
around the St. Marys Falls. In 1837 a survey 
for the canal was authorized and work on a 
canal actually began in 1839. The project 
was short-lived, however, because the com- 
manding officer of the military reservation 
would not permit the canal to be dug 
through Federal property. 

Representatives of the State of Michigan 
were not completely discouraged and carried 
their fight to Congress. For the next dozen 
years every effort was made to convince Con- 
gress that the construction of a canal was not 
a dream of a few enthusiasts but a great 
commercial necessity. Their efforts weré 
crowned with success in 1852 when Congress 
passed an act granting 750,000 acres of land 
in the State of Michigan to aid in building 
the canal. 

The work of digging the canal actually 
started in 1853, just 100 years ago. So this 
is the centennial of the start of probably 
the greatest engineering works ever built 
upon the face of the earth—not the greatest 
‘because of its size or its cost, but the greatest 
because of the boon conferred upon civiliza- 
tion by facilitating the transportation of 
iron ore from the great deposits around Lake 
Superior to the steel mills on and near the 
lower Lakes—the greatest because without 
this ore we could not have won two world 
wars—the greatest because without the ore 
we could not now be br the nations 
of the world back to some order of peace 
and prosperity. 

In all fairness, it must be said that these 
mighty locks would have little use had not 
the connecting channels in the rivers be- 
tween the Lakes been deepened, widened, 
provided with aids to navigation, and other- 
wise improved throughout the years, as the 
ships have grown larger and larger. This 
work was started in 1856, immediately after 
the completion of the canal. On the whole, 
it has been a game of see-saw. First, the 
channels are a little better than is needed, 
and then new vessels come into use that need 
deeper channels. The ships are ahead in 
the race right now. 

The last important work in the St. Marys 
River was done nearly 20 years ago when 
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the number of vessels of 600-feet length 
could be counted on one hand. But no ship 
built since then has been less than 600 feet 
and we have one now more than 700 feet 
in length. So it is time to do more work 
on the channels. Our association will try 
to get action started this year on bringing 
the connecting channels into such condition 
that full use may be made of the new vessels. 
We hope for, and herewith ask the help and 
support of, the citizens of Sault Ste. Marie 
in our efforts. 

While this is the centennial for the start 
of the canal, in two more years you will be 
celebrating the centennial of the opening of 
the canal to navigation. I should like to 
suggest that a fitting part of that celebra- 
tion might be the start of work on a re- 
placement for the Poe Lock. Such replace- 
ment has been found justified and approved 
by the Congress, but no funds have been 
made available. A larger lock is needed. 
Perhaps during the next 2 years you can 
obtain the necessary authorization of funds 
so that the first shovelful of earth can be 
turned over during the centennial celebra- 
tion. 

If you will not consider me impertinent, 
I should like to offer one more suggestion 
for the centennial celebration. 

About 2 years ago a delegation from this 
city called on me in Cleveland to talk about 
the building of a city dock here. The gen- 
tlemen convinced me that such a structure 
was badly needed. I gave them what advice 
I could and offered to cooperate in every 
way possible. More than a year has passed 
without my having heard anything more 
about the project. I hope it has not been 
abandoned. 

I suggest that such a dock would be a 

fitting memorial to the 100 years of opera- 
tion of the St. Marys Falls Canal. It could 
well be known as Centennial Dock and could 
be of value to this city during the next 100 
years. 
In closing, I should like to express my 
appreciation of being invited to visit you 
and to tell you that I have very much en- 
joyed being with you. I have not loaded 
you down with statistics because you can 
see in the constant stream of vessels by 
your front doors how the waterborne traffic 
on the Lakes has grown and grown. You 
have reason to be proud of the foresight of 
your ancestors who built the canal, without 
which the movement of products so neces- 
sary to the whole world would have been 
impossible. You have done your part during 
the past 100 years to see that the canal has 
been kept adequate to meet the needs of a 
growing commerce. You can do no less than 
to insure this adequacy for the next 100 
years. 


The Revolt Against Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITSD STATES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very re- 
markable sermon delivered by Rev. 
George S. Siudy, Jr., in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., on January 11, 1953. The title of 
the sermon is “The Revolt Against In- 
telligence.” I commend a reading of 
the sermon to every Member of the Sen- 
ate, as well as to the American public 
generally. 


There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REVOLT AGAINST INTELLIGENCE 


(Sermon delivered by Rev. George S. Siudy, 
Jr. in First Congregational Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., January 11, 1953) 

In ancient Athens the citizens assembled 
one day to pass a vote of ostracism, two 
philosophers having become engaged in bit- 
ter rivalry, It was the custom of Athenians, 
whenever such a rivalry did occur, to poll the 
citizenry. Whichever man lost in the vote 
would be banished from the city. During the 
voting an illiterate citizen approached Aris- 
tides, one of the philosophers, asking this 
venerable philosopher to write “Aristides,” 
on the citizen’s shell, Asked the. philos- 
opher, “Has Aristides done you any injury?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I am tired of 
hearing him called ‘Aristides the Just.’” 

The irony of the event was that the learned 
philosopher had to inscribe his own name on 
a ballot of ostracism for a man who couldn't 
even write. History is repeating itself in 
contemporary American civilization, 

In 1951 the New York Times conducted a 
survey and reported it had found an epi- 
demic disease of mind infecting American 
opinion and life. There is now, said this 
report, a “subtle creeping paralysis of free- 
dom of thought and speech, limiting both 
students and faculty in the area traditionally 
reserved for the free exploitation of knowl- 
edge and truth.” 

This attack on intelligence has taken many 
forms. For one thing, it is an attack on 
public schools. Scarsdale, Houston, Pasa- 
dena, Battle Creek, New Haven, Portland 
(Oregon) are sample names of cities whose 
public school systems have been, and are, 
under fire. The aim of the attackers is at 
the process which makes free minds; the 
attempt being to shut off debate, to censor 
textbooks, to ban speakers, to standardize 
curriculum, to smear independent thought, 
and to intimidate public school teachers 
(who as a group have served this Nation 
better than any group in America has served 
this Nation in these past decades). Indeed, 
it is apparently the aim of this attack to 
change the pattern of teaching from one 
that educates to one that indoctrinates—one 
that indoctrinates the child’s mind with a 
form of nationalist, militarist, racist, or polit- 
ical orthodoxy as defined by native American 
fascists, racists, and ultraconservatives. 

The attack is also aimed at American uni- 
versities, 25 of them, including our own 
University of Minnesota, being subject to the 
frontal intimidation of “investigation for 
subversives.” This intimidation, tragically 
enough for us, is coupled with the current 
threat of a budget slash by the State legis- 
lature. 

Six professors at our university, five of 
them distinguished scientists, report that 
they are experiencing a vicious anti-intel- 
lectualism aimed at professors. Says one, 
and I agree, “To minimize this danger may 
well prove to be a disservice to our cultural 
heritage and the freedom of all citizens.” 

The attack is aimed at organizations op- 
erating in such fields as citizenship, cultural 
pursuits, international relations, and religion. 
Among them are many organizations which 
have long-standing and tested reputations, 
such, for example, as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, and the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

The attack is aimed at private citizens in 
professional fields who are educated and 
hold liberal, as distinguished from conserva- 
tive, ultraconservative, or Communist views. 
A fellow clergyman, Dean Robert Fitch, of the 
Pacific School of Religion, refers, in a recent 
article, to liberal intellectuals, persons of 
education and culture, with numerous rep- 
resentatives among professional people, 
These liberal intellectuals he attacks on the 
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ground that they are self-righteous and 
critical of traditions in American thought 
and religion. Therefore, he asserts they are 
berrayers of America. “Alger Hiss is the 
perfect embodiment of the ideals of the 
intelligentsia,” claims this Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Time magazine refers to this group, con- 
temptuously, as “egg-heads” and “double- 
domes.” That bellwether of American cul- 
ture, Life magazine, calls tuem “highbrows.” 

How strange, then, that this very modern 
picture is painted for us in a pointed way 
by an ancient writer of the Bible. Listen 
to these words from the first chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs: 


“Wisdom cries aloud in the street; 
In the markets she raises her voice; 
On the top of the walls she cries out; 
At the entrance of the city gates she speaks; 
‘How long, O simple ones, will you love 
being simple? 
How long will scoffers delight in their 


scoffing 
And fools hate knowledge?’ ” 


In this time when “fools hate knowledge,” 
we stand in peril. 

Now it’s perfectly true that only a small 
minority is outspoken in this assault upon 
the free mind and upon the role of intel- 
ligence in life. But it is a minority which 
investigations show to be backed by phe- 
nomenal sums of money, a minority which 
manages cleverly to influence governmental 
bodies because of mass hysteria. It is a mi- 
nority which plays upon public anxiety and 
gullibility in such manner as to secure the 
effect of its charges without ever having to 
prove them. 

The attack is succeeding. The morale of 
teachers has been undermined, students 
have been rendered timid and apathetic, the 
trend is to a d and deadening con- 
formity and rigidity. Literally, the destruc- 
tion of free critical intelligence will be the 
consequence unless the attack is stemmed. 

In our own city, Mme. Margot-Nobelmaire, 
a world-renowned social worker, last week 
pointed up this problem, “Mankind runs a 
danger of losing its very humanity through 
intellectual apathy.” And the English phi- 
losopher John Stuart Mill wisely observed 
that, “Men lose their high aspiration as they 
lose their intellectual tastes.” 

An advertisement in a magazine has re- 
cently pointed out how research indicates 
that 179 of 182 deaths in a particular city in 
America, deaths due to night-time automo- 
bile accidents, were caused by poor lighting. 
The head of the advertisement was the slo- 
gan, “The dark can kill you.” Literally, in 
the realm of the mind, the dark can kill us. 

“What has the defense of intelligence to 
do with Christian faith?” you may ask. The 
whole Book of Proverbs is given over to the 
defense of wisdom as an essential adjunct of 
religious life. Says the Book of Proverbs, 
“Fools despise wisdom,” but, “Wisdom is 
God's gift.” Wisdom contributes to righte- 
ousness, to justice, to equity in conduct; 1t 
leads us in the right path. Righteousness 
is formed, aided, and guided, in some part, by 
intelligence. 

Again, in the great commandment in which 
Jesus sums up His teachings—what does he 
say? Among other things, He says, “If you 
want to be my disciple you must love God 
with all your mind.” ‘Your mind is one of 
your tools in your service of God. St. Paul 
writing to young Timothy, who aspired to the 
Christian life, said, “Study.” “Study to show 
thyself a workman approved of God.” To be 
an approved workman of God we must study, 
we must cultivate intelligence. 

Thomas Carlyle, one of the great Christian 
thinkers, nonclerical, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, once observed that “The greatest enemy 
of the Prince of Darkness (that is to say, 
Satan) is a thinking man.” How many of 
us would say with Dr. Paul Scherer, a great 
contemporary American preacher, “There is 
a way to God leading down the corridors of 
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the mind.” A distinguished Episcopalian 
put it in a nice, British way when he said, 
“No man ever became a Christian merely by 
not being an intellectual.” 

This matter of the defense of intelligence 
is a matter of personal moral duty for every 
Christian in this hour, Therefore I propose 
these three steps we Christians can take in 
the mind’s defense. 

In the first place, let us each develop for 
himself a sound philosophy of the place of 
intelligence in life. 

If a man is arrogant over his intelligence 
he is stupid, not intelligent, because a good 
mind is in a major sense a gift, and the con- 
ditions by which most of us get our education 
are to a far greater extent accidental than 
we think. It is no accident that a far smaller 
portion of boys living on farms in western 
Minnesota get to the university than boys 
living in Minneapolis. This is not due to any 
inherent deficiency either in the quality or in 
the ambition of the boy on the farm. It has 
to do with economics and it has to do with 
cultural factors. So if anybody 1s conceited 
about his wisdom, he’s stupid. 

Yet, if we must feel anger toward some 
members of the “intelligentsia” let our anger 
be aimed at the man’s arrogance, and not his 
intelligence, with which, because he assumes 
himself especially blessed with it, he puffs 
himself up. It will help us to keep a sense of 
humor at this point if we remember that 
rather incisive comment of the French critic 
who said, “Nothing so much resembles a 
hollow as a swelling.” 

Intelligence by itself is never enough. 
Some of our newer studies of philosophy and 
psychology correctly point to the fact that, 
in the long run, true wisdom consists in a 
choice of great causes and purposes to which 
the good mind will be dedicated. 

Or, put it this way. Religious faith with- 
out intelligence is in danger of degenerating 
into superstition, or evaporating into irrel- 
evance. But intelligence without religious 
faith is a ship without rudder or compass, 
caught in cross currents and shifting winds 
of opinion as the course of Fascist countries 
demonstrates. It’s not enough, you see, to 
have a good mind. You must have a good 
cause to which to give a good mind before 
the good mind is truly worthy of the name 
“good.” 

Yet, if we are angry at educated people 
because we differ with them politically, eco- 
nomically, or in some other way about the 
cause to which they would dedicate their 
intelligence, let us be angry about the cause 
and not about the intelligence. If we differ 
with one another over matters of politics, 
economics, or racial theory, let us do so with 
as much intelligence, not as little, as we can 
bring. 

Having admitted this, let Christians go on 
to develop a sound appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of mind, of reason, of intelligence 
in human life. And let us be firm in inter- 
preting our philosophy to other men. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr summarizes the need and 
place of intelligence in religion when he 
suggests that by it the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is made clear. It achieves a hold on the 
heart of thoughtful men when, “The truth 
of faith is correlated with all the truths 
which may be known by scientific and philo- 
sophical disciplines and when it proves itself 
a resource for coordinating them into a deep- 
er and wider system of coherence.” Re- 
ligion can make sense to us, it can become 
practicable in the affairs of everyday living, 
it can have a concrete relatedness to our lives 
and to our thoughts when faith comes under 
the steady gaze of thought. 

When faith does not come under the steady 
gaze of thought, superstition lurks in the 
shadows of the mind. Someone else has put 
it even more succinctly. It is in the union 
of reason and truth in the service of God, 
says Dr. DeWolfe, of Boston, that we can 
hope both to know the truth and to be free, 

A second way we Christians can help de- 
fend intelligence against her enemies in this 


hour is ourselves to be good stewards of the 
mind, of our own minds. These minds of 
ours link us to God, He has given them to 
us. In fact, we Christians believe that we 
are made with the image of God primarily 
because we have spirits and minds put in 
us by God, who is Mind and Spirit. They are 
talents in the terms of the New Testament. 
Some of us have 1-talent, some 3-talent, 
some 5-talent, and some 10-talent minds. 
Of course, God doesn’t demand that we all 
have the same high I. Q., that we all be Ph. 
D.’s or that we be doctors or lawyers or pro- 
fessors or ministers or wealthy businessmen 
before we earn His respect. Lincoln was 
absolutely right: God must have loved the 
common people, He made so many of them. 
But it follows, also, from the logic of Christ's 
parable of the talents, that the test of a 
man’s worth in the sight of God is what 
that man does with what God has given 
him. It’s a crime to do a two-cylinder job 
with a six-cylinder mind, 

If we are to cultivate our own intelligence 
to the limit of our resources, we’ve got to 
work hard. There's a story brought over to 
this country by a German bishop, call him 
Schmidt. An acquaintance, a preacher, al- 
ways boasted of the fact that he never pre- 
pared a sermon. He said he just got up in 
the pulpit and in the sudden crisis of having 
to stand up in front of a congregation, the 
Holy Spirit would speak to him, telling him 
what to say. The bishop replied to him, 
“You know,” he said, “I never heard the 
Holy Spirit speak to me when I was unpre- 
pared in the pulpit but once and then he 
said, ‘Schmidt, you've been lazy.’” Without 
discipline, no discipleship, 

To be good stewards of the mind means, 
too, that we respect intelligence in others. 
This is an evidence of good stewardship. 
That man who has confidence that he has 
done something with what God put in him 
is not quite so apt to be envious of someone 
else who has made something out of him- 
self. A good deal of the attack upon intelli- 
gence is sheer envy. 

To be a good steward of the mind means, 
moreover, that we will practice what David 
Muzzey calls the “religion of intellectual 
piety” or what the writer of Proverbs calls 
integrity. That is to say, we will be 


faithful to truth wherever we find it; we'll. 


stick by it whatever it costs; we'll stand up 
before the world, if need be, in defense of it. 

To be good stewards of the mind will 
mean that we cultivate a keen eye to detect 
the falsehoods of those who attack the char- 
acter of men in the clash of opinion and idea, 
A group attacked President Eisenhower for 
his opinions on race. But they didn’t say 
that in their article. They sent out a broad- 
side against him headlined, “Moscow Thinks 
Ike Can Get Votes.” This is the truth behind 
that story: The Albany correspondent of the 
New York Times was told to write an article 
on Eisenhower's chances, on how he stood 
in that part of the State. The man assigned 
to do the piece was Warren Moscow. 

It is this kind of distortion, this kind of 
perversion of truth, this kind of unfounded 
allegation against himself from which Jesus 
suffered to an extent greater than most of 
us realize and which led Him to instruct 
His disciples, “Be ye wise as serpents.” I 
tell you the wisdom of the serpent will have 
to be coupled with the slyness of the fox 
if we are to be good stewards of the mind 
in this age. 

The third thing the defense of intelli- 
gence will call for is a stout heart and the 
willingness to receive wounds in the struggle. 
Wear the end of the play, St. Joan, the 
French maid, is on trial. She has just been 
examined by the archbishop and the 
Dauphin prince, Charles. The archbishop 
tries to persuade her to recant, to do any- 
thing to give him a way out of this rather 
than burning her alive. He does not want 
to incur the wrath of the people. So he 
tries to persuade her, “You stand alone; 
absolutely alone, trusting to your own con= 
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ceit, your own ignorance, your own head- 
strong presumption, your own impiety in 
all these sins under the cloak of a 
trust in God.” 

But Joan, replying to the archbishop, says, 
“Do not think you can frighten me by tell- 
ing me that I am alone. France is alone; 
and God is alone; and what is my loneliness 
before the loneliness of my country and my 
God? I now see that the loneliness of God 
is His strength; what would He be if He 
listened to your jealous little counsels? 
Well, my loneliness shall be my strength, 
too; it is better to be alone with God, His 
friendship will not fail me, nor His counsel, 
nor His love. In His strength I will dare, 
and dare, and dare, until I die. I will go 
out now to the common people and let the 
love in their eyes comfort me for the hate 
in yours. You will all be glad to see me 
burnt; but if I go through the fire, I shall 
go through it to their hearts for ever and 
ever. And so, God be with me.” 

As she goes out, Charles exclaims, “If only 
she would keep quiet, or go home.” 

But, I tell you, as God is my witness, as 
the Bible and the Christian heritage is my 
motive, this is no time to go home, hole up, 
shut our mouth. It is time for clear, cou- 
rageous, and wise action, for frank though 
charitable speech. Such a course will be 
costly. At a minimum, it will bring unpopu- 
larity. At a maximum, it will bring wounds. 
But such a course is the only hope for the 
building of a climate within which intellec- 
tual and spiritual greatness can once again 
grow in this great land with its noble tra- 
ditions, 

Just a few blocks away from here, 14 years 
ago, one afternoon in May, David Swenson, 
Christian philosopher, member of this 
church, head of philosophy at Minnesota, 
was addressing the graduating class. He 
was speaking of the function of intelligence. 
At the conclusion of a noble address, he gave 
the senior class this charge: “I covet for you 
the proudest badge of nobility that human 
life affords; namely, the honor of bearing 
scars which tell of wounds received in the 
service of truth. Such wounds are, indeed, 
the only passports into a higher world. They 
are certificates of citizenship in the kingdom 
of the spirit. When intelligence is made 
to serve such ends, it enters as an ingredient 
in man’s highest good.” 


Who Is Being Treated in the VA 
Hospitals? 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include. an article by 
Lewis K. Gough, national commander, 
the American Legion, which appeared in 
the Americar Legion magazine for Feb- 
ruary. 

The article is titled “Who Is Being 
Treated in VA Hospitals?” and it is 
highly informative upon the question of 
Service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. I recommend 
its reading to all Members of Congress 
who are interested in veterans’ prob- 
lems, It follows: 

Wao Is BEING TREATED IN THE VA HOSPITALS? 
(By Lewis K. Gough) 

“I am shocked and amazed * * * ap- 

proximately 90 percent of those treated (in 
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VA hospitals) have non-service-connected 
disabilities. * * * The hospitals are 
* * © filled * è è by veterans who 
are not rightfully entitled to this service” 
(statements from address of Dr. R. J. Wilkin- 
son, president of the Southern Medical As- 
sociation, at the 1952 Miami convention of 
that association). 

Dr. Wilkinson is not the only one who is 
shocked and amazed. I am too. Some 
would have us think that nearly every vet- 
eran in the VA hospitals is some sort of a 
bum, a free-loader, or a liar who is taking 
the taxpayers for a ride and cheating doctors 
out of fees at private practice rates. 

That idea has been supported by wide pub- 
lication of the unadorned and unexplained 
fact (and it is a fact) that the majority of 
the patients in the VA hospitals have not 
been admitted for service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Does this sort of reporting justify dark 
questions as to how most of the patients got 
into the hospitals in the first place? All 
Legionnaires, all veterans, and all Americans 
have a right to know who is being treated 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
and by what right or reason they are getting 
this care. 

By 1950, wild tales about the status of VA 
patients had gotten wide circulation. That 
part of the true VA hospital admission fig- 
ures that made the situation seem the worst 
had been repeated (and exaggerated) over 
and over, without further facts or explana- 
tion. 

For instance, Dr. Wilkinson’s analysis of 
the hospitalized veterans looks something 
like this: 10 percent service-connected; 90 
percent no entitlement. 

But in 1950, in connection with the United 
States census, the VA surveyed the status of 
every other VA patient—50 percent of those 
hospitalized. The survey covered all patients 
in VA beds on January 31, 1950. 

The findings of this survey so completely 
belied the facts and implications of state- 
ments like those of Dr. Wilkinson that an- 
other survey was made a year later, on Janu- 
‘ary 31, 1951. The results were substantially 
the same as those of the previous year. 

Let's take a look at the results of the 1951 
survey, it being the more recent. It reviewed 
a huge cross-section of all VA patients, and 
no fair idea of the veterans-hospital pro- 
gram can be formed by anybody who only 
sees a part of the picture. 

There were 107,226 veterans hospitalized 
by the VA on January 31, 1951. 

First, the survey found how many veter- 
ans had been admitted for care for disabil- 
ities that were rated service-connected. The 
finding was that 35.5 percent had been, while 
the rest (64.5) needed some other basis for 
their eligibility. The eligibles and the in- 
eligibles on the single basis of being admitted 
for service-connected disabilities are shown, 
percentagewise, as follows: 35.5 percent serv- 
ice-connected; 64.5 percent unaccounted for. 

Going further, the survey found other pa- 
tients who had service-connected disabilities, 
but who had been admitted for other medical 
conrplaints. These, added to those who were 
admitted for service-connection, brought 
those with official service-connected disabil- 
ities to an even 50 percent of the total—50 
percent rated service-connected; 50 percent 
not rated service-connected. 

However, let us forget all but those who 
were admitted for service-connection. We 
have seen they numbered 35.5 percent. One 
will quickly see that this is the rock-bottom 
figure that can be used to suggest that most 
patients are free-loaders who milk taxpayers 
and cheat doctors. 

When it arrived at this figure, the 1951 
survey did not immediately shut its eyes and 
condemn all the other patients. It took a 
second look at the 64.5 percent (not 90 per- 
cent) who had been admitted for réasons 
rated non-service-connected, 


A number of these were hospitalized for 
tuberculosis and mental disturbances. These 
patients, even if they are fairly well off when 
taken ill, cannot begin to pay for their care. 
As a class, they are conceded to be medically 
indigent. Their afflictions cut off their in- 
comes for a long time and drain away their 
Yesources. Remove them from the VA hos- 
pitals and they will go uncared for as serious 
public problems. Or they will enter the 
State hospitals which are, like the VA hos- 
pitals, tax-supported. 

Today, the State hospitals cannot hold 
the VA mental and tubercular patients, 
while the municipal hospitals do not want 
any of them. Not only are most States un- 
able to absorb the VA mental and tubercu- 
lar patients, but such care as most States 
can give is vastly inferior to VA care. Some 
State health commissioners’ have frankly 
stated that, in their opinion, veterans are 
entitled to better care than they have to 
offer. Tragic punctuation was given this 
situation last Thanksgiving Day, when the 
newspapers reported that 15 patients were 
burned to death in a fire in a decrepit and 
ancient State mental hospital building in 
Dr. Wilkinson's home town of Huntington, 
W. Va. 

To kick the mental and tubercular pa- 
tients out of the VA hospitals would solve 
nothing and make new social and health 
problems for the Nation. 

How many non-service-connected patients 
in the VA hospitals on January 31, 1951 were 
being given care for TB or mental dis- 
turbances? The survey found the figure 
to be 37.4 percent of the total then hos- 
pitalized. 

If these, plus the 35.5 percent who were 
admitted for service connection, were eligi- 
ble, then the total eligible was 72.9 per- 
cent—72.9 percent service-connected or 
mental or TB; 27.1 percent unaccounted for. 

Now we have 27.1 percent remaining. 

There were also some “non-service-con- 
nected” patients who, while not mental or 
tubercular, had long-term chronic diseases 
such as cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and 
similar economically disabling afflictions. 

Medical authorities who have been among 
the strongest critics of the VA hospital ad- 
mission system (when they looked no far- 
ther than the “service-connected” figures) 
readily admit that chronic cases that need 
more than 90 straight days of hospitalization 
are “medically indigent” as a class, just as 
the mental and tubercular are. The same 
goes for patients with the same chronic, dis- 
abling afflictions who do not need 90 days 
straight treatment, but who need endless 
repeated hospital care for shorter periods, 
As a group they suffer pauperizing illnesses 
if left to their own resources. (In view of 
the tendency of some VA critics to ignore 
the long-term patients in their attacks on 
the VA, it is interesting to note that the 
recent Booz-Allen-Hamilton survey of VA 
hospitals reported that 46 percent of all 
patients had been hospitalized for 2 years 
or more.) 

What did the 1951 survey find about the 
long-term chronic patients who were not 
service-connected, mental or TB patients? 
It found that they numbered 12.7 percent 
of the total (4.6 percent were in for 90 days 
or more, and 8.1 percent were “repeat chron- 
ics” with long histories of repeated admis- 
sions for chronic, disabling afflictions). 

If these too were eligible, then the total 
eligible was 85.6 percent—85.6 percent 
service-connected or mental or TB or chronic; 
14.4 percent unaccounted for. 

The survey of those in the VA hospitals 
on that day ended there. Of our original 10 
little men, less than one and a half, or 144 
percent, remain to be accounted for. 

Already we are a far cry from the thought 
that’ two-thirds (or even 90 percent) of the 
veteran patients are joyriders. 

s What about the 14.4 percent that were 
eft? 
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They included: 

1. Veterans who were service-connected 
but were not rated service connected by 
the VA. It is not true, as is so often care- 
lessly reported, that every veteran who is not 
rated service connected is being treated 
for disabilities that have no connection with 
war service. Those who make this interpre- 
tation of VA figures deceive themselves be- 
cause they don't understand the VA classifi- 
cation system. Service connected as it 
applies to patients is a technical phrase 
which means that the VA has officially ruled 
that the patient has a war-connected dis- 
ability, and that he is hospitalized as a 
service-connected veteran. 

VA has patients who are service-connected, 
but are not so rated because an official deter- 
mination has not yet been made. As many 
as 4 percent of all veterans in VA hospitals 
in some months have been rated “non-serv- 
ice-connected” in the monthly report, only 
to be rated “service-connected” later. 

VA has other patients who are service- 
connected, but who are hospitalized on some 
other basis than that of a “service-connected 
veteran,” such as by arrangement with the 
Armed Forces. Where this is true, they are 
not listed as service-connected veterans. 
We now have Korean combat casualties in 
VA hospitals who are not rated service-con- 
nected, but who are supposed to “have no 
rightful entitlement to this service,” by 
critics who do not, or pretend not to, under- 
stand what “service-connected” means. 

2. The 14.4 percent also included veterans 
who had been ordered into the hospitals by 
the VA, so that VA could make its own check 
of medical evidence that the veteran had 
offered in support of a claim. 

3. The 14.4 percent included persons who 
were not even veterans, but who had been 
admitted because the VA offered the nearest 
or the only medical care in a life-or-death 
crisis. 

4. The 14.4 percent included veterans who 
had been admitted for one-shot, short-term 
care solely on the basis of their oath that 
they could not afford the care they needed. 
These have been estimated at 8 percent of 
the VA's yearly patient load by a former 
severe critic of the system. 

Several leading physicians and municipal 
hospital experts, who once thought there 
was no sound basis for the admission of 70 
percent of the VA patients, recently made a 
more thorough study. They then announced 
that they didn’t know how big the group of 
patients was that they would challenge, but 
said it was so small it “wasn't worth fighting 
about.” 

Of course, any real abuse of the veterans’ 
hospitals,is worth fighting about, just as the 
frequent abuse of those who are justly hos- 
pitalized is worth fighting about. 

To be hospitalized for any non-service- 
connected disability, a veteran must sign a 
Form P10, which includes an affidavit that 
he cannot afford to pay for the treatment for 
which he applies. This makes him eligible 
if facilities are available. 

The abusive attacks that discredit all the 
non-service-connected assume that they all 
lie when they say they cannot pay for their 
care on their P10 forms. All? The tubercu- 
lar, the mental, the chronics—who make up 
the bulk of the non-service-connected—sign 
the P10. 

Is the Form P10 being abused? If so, to 
what extent? Actually, nobody knows, 
though we do know the figure is small. If 
reforms are in order, they must be based on 
knowledge of abuse, and on methods of cor- 
rection that do not hurt others, This year 
the P10 has been tightened to the extent of 
emphasizing, at the signature line, the 
penalties for false oath. 

Actually, the real figures should be most 


-reassuring to the critics, for what they reveal 


about general admission practices of the 
VA. Although any veteran who will sign a 
P10 becomes eligible for hospital space if 
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“he needs the care and if the space is available, 

the figures show that the VA is pretty tough 
about who gets the available space. 

All but about 8 percent who are hos- 
pitalized are service-connected, mental, tu- 
bercular, chronic, ordered in, public emer- 
gencies, or only technically non-service-con- 
nected. 

The critics who blast away indiscriminate- 
ly at all the non-service-connected have a 
job to do, if they are to turn honest. They 
must subtract from the approximately 8 per- 
cent remaining all those who told the truth 
on their P10’s, and level their charges at a 
proved remainder. 

The VA and the Legion have repeatedly 
offered to join forces with critics who would 
give facts on abuses that would stand ex- 
: amination. At the Legion’s invitation, an 
| informal joint committee of the Legion, the 
American Medical Association, and the VA 
| (open also to representatives of other veteran 
i and medical groups) held an initial meeting 
last spring in Washington to study alleged 
abuses. 

At that meeting, misrepresentation of the 
actual facts loomed as the biggest hurdle 
to clear. The chief problems that emerged 
were (1) lack of real evidence to back up 
claims of widespread abuses and (2) the 
barrage of untrue charges whose investiga- 
tion constantly wastes the time and energy 
of those interested in good VA administra- 
tion. 

Such meetings hold promise. Our na- 
tional Legion rehabilitation staff reports 
that follow-up talks with national medical 
and hopital leaders reveal a growing under- 
standing of the facts of veterans’ medicine. 

Many leading medical authorities who have 
now really studied the problems are coming 
to agree that the present national goal of 
about 131,000 VA beds is realistic. This is 
a position they violently opposed not long 
ago for want of proper information 

The difficulty of better understanding all 
around arises from the large number of will- 
ing critics who sound off publicly on the 
strength of very skimpy knowledge. 

Dr. Wilkinson’s is just the most recent of 
a steady stream of nonfactual attacks on 
care for the disabled veterans that have been 
aired in public ever since the close of World 
War II, when many were unwilling to face 
up to the big postwar obligation to veterans 
that a big war makes. 

Harper’s magazine, in February 1948, pub- 
lished an article by Dr. Frederic W. Taylor 
that attacked veterans medicine on the 
basis that 80 percent of the veterans hos- 
pitalized have illnesses not remotely con- 
nected with war service. Dr. Taylor demon- 
strated what the non-service-connected pa- 
tients are like by citing six anonymous case 
histories that were all unsavory or dubious. 
Although the Harper’s article gave all its at- 
tention to non-service-connected care, it did 
not so much as mention the TB, mental, and 
chronic cases which make up the vast bulk 
of the non-service-connected patients. In- 
telligent literature? 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission gave Con- 
gress a report on Government medical affairs. 
The opening page of the official report told 
Congress that the Government is trying to 
give medical care to all 18,500,000 living 
veterans. 

No such principle, or fact, of care for all 
veterans has ever existed in this country. 
VA hospitals are geared to accommodate sev- 
en one-thousandths of the veteran popula- 
tion. Those whom we saw in our 1951 survey, 
who were admitted on the basis of their 
P10 without long-term diseases or service 
connection, numbered forty-six one-hun- 
dred-thousandths of the veteran population. 

Although the Hoover Commission has dis- 
banded, its statements live on and continue 
to be aired with raised eyebrows by the un- 
informed. As recently as September 1952, 
Medical Economics magazine ran a cartoon 
against Government medicine that contained 


the Hoover Commission information. ‘This 
commercial medical magazine’s cartoon 
showed a billboard, whose lettering included 
“free medical care available indiscriminately 
to 18,500,000 veterans.” A totally untrue 
statement without any basis in fact at all, 
but published to the medical profession 
nonetheless. j 

The average veteran reader of these words 
has never had VA care, has never been in a 
position where he could get it, and pays 
his own doctor bills. He knows that VA 
care is so unavailable that it is highly selec- 
tive. He is quite happy to have escaped war 
disability and to remain healthy enough and 
well enough off so that the VA wouldn’t 
have him. He is also happy to know that if 
health and prosperity both desert him he 
will have a chance for decent care from the 
Government that he served in war. 

The New York Times reported on May 21, 
1952, that the 1,200 delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
had passed a resolution urging VA care for 
the service-connected only, and had pro- 
tested a VA policy permitting medical care 
by the VA of the entire family and other 
relatives of veterans. 

The VA has no policy, and never has had a 
policy, and is not ever apt to have a policy 
permitting such care for the families of vet- 
erans and does not admit veterans’ families 
for care in VA hospitals. 

Meanwhile, as it proposed to limit VA 
care to the service-connected, the New Jersey 
medical society made no suggestion as to 
what to do with the tubercular, mental, and 
long-term chronic patients whom it recorh- 
mended be eliminated from VA care. New 
Jersey’s State hospitals could not begin to 
take care of New Jersey’s share of them. 

In a 1952 resolution against compulsory 
health insurance and socialized medicine in 
general, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution included a whereas that said “* * * 
approximately 85 percent of patients treated 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
non-service-connected disabilities.” 

Not only was it about 20 percent too high 
in its figure, but the DAR clearly had no idea 
of the meaning of the non-service-connected 
care. Furthermore, veteran care is no new 
socialism. The principle of Government debt 
to the veteran is older than this Nation, and 
was first laid down for the United States by 
George Washington, in the name of the 
soldiers of the American Revolution. On 
leaving command of his army, General Wash- 
ington wrote the Governor of each State, 
asking: “Where is the man to be found who 
wishes to remain indebted for the defense 
of his own person and property to the * * * 
bravery and blood of others, without making 
one generous effort to repay the debt of 
honor and gratitude?” 

The policy was reaffirmed by Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and many others. The pre- 
cise modern policy for the medical care of 
veterans was established under Calvin Cool- 
idge in 1924. It was reexamined and re- 
affirmed for present-day veterans by Con- 
gress during World War II, and doesn’t be- 
long in a resolution against socialized 
medicine. 

It is easy to see that the bulk of the at- 
tacks on veterans’ care in the last 7 years 
have calculated origins and have been 
echoed by others who have never taken the 
trouble to study the matters on which they 
make public statements, except, it seems, to 
read one another’s statements. 

Sheer carelessness in public pronounce- 
ments relating to veterans is commonplace. 
For instance, the New Jersey medical con- 
vention which we cited above also warned 
that if universal military training were to 
become law, practically everybody in the 
country would be eligible for Government 
medical care. How could the society ‘arrive 
at this conclusion? Not by studying any- 
thing. First, they would have to assume that 
all UMT trainees would gain the status and 
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rights of veterans. Second, they would have 
to assume (as we have seen they did erro- 
neously assume) that the families of vet- 
erans are entitled to the same care as vet- 
erans. They were totally wrong on the last 
proposition. How about the first? 

Had the society's officers so much as taken 
the pains to read the UMT bill then before 
Congress, they would have seen that it pro- 
vided that nobody would become eligible for 
any veterans’ medical benefits by virtue of 
becoming a UMT trainee, or any other vet- 
erans’ benefits not specifically written into 
the UMT bill. The precaution of reading 
what they were resolving about would have 
spared the society a foolish resolution. It 
would have spared those who read the reso- 
lution in the papers from believing a series 
of untruths. 

Perhaps the reader will groan, along with 
the Legion’s rehabilitation director, T. O. 
Kraabel, who, on reading the actions of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey, said they were 
very disheartening. That’s putting it 
mildly. . 


California Flying Wheels Win Over Rich- 
mond Chairoteers by New Record Score 
of 67 to 21 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8 at Walter Reed Hospital I 
was privileged to witness an exhibition 
of courage and the will to overcome any 
and all obstacles regardless of the dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted which dem- 
onstrated once again the true pioneer- 
ing spirit of America which has been 
responsible for the greatness of our 
Nation. 

The famous Flying Wheels, all-star 
wheelchair basketball squad of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Paralyzed Veterans 
Association, paid Washington a visit on 
their 1953 annual coast-to-coast tour, 
and played a rousing game against the 
Richmond (Va.) Chairoteers. The Fly- 
ing Wheels won by a new record score of 
67 to 21 which is as good or better than 
many basketball teams in the Nation. 
These boys did that in wheelchairs. 

These young men, paraplegic veterans 
who can never hope to walk again, have 
ignored their physical handicap in the 
determination to develop their abilities, 
physical and mental, without accepting 
limitation. 

During World War II the idea of 
wheelchair basketball first took form 
at the Birmingham Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital at Van Nuys, Calif. 
The paralyzed veterans responded, and 
the Flying Wheels were soon established. 

This year the Flying Wheels are en- 
gaged in their sixth annual nonprofit, 
noncommercial, coast-to-coast tour, 

They offer to all physically handi- 
capped, veteran and civilian alike, an 
inspiration to adopt their battle cry, 
Ability, not disability, counts. No one 
can measure their accomplishment as 
they have bolstered morale and brought 
new hope to thousands of disabled vet- 
erans by their example. 
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The following article entitled “Best 
Years of Their Lives” tells the story of 
these plucky veterans of the Flying 
Wheels: 

Best Years or THEIR Lives 


Paralyzed veterans by definition are fine 
young Americans who will never walk again. 
They're paralyzed from the waist down. 
Most of ’em are victims of an enemy bullet 
in the spine. * * * Others are victims of 
polio or tragic accidents. All served their 
country gallantly. 

Many are continuously bedridden. Others 
find themselves chained to wheelchairs for 
the rest of their life, compelled to return 
periodically to VA hospitals for check-ups 
and medical attention. 

Their incentive to live isn’t the same as 
most people—or so you might reasonably as- 
sume, Not so with the courageous members 
of the Flying Wheels, all-star wheelchair 
basketball squad of the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Paralyzed Veterans Association. 

They’re out to prove to themselves, to their 
less fortunate bedridden PVA brethren, 
polio victims everywhere and the world at 
large that the years to come should not be 
wasted in self-pity or vain regrets sitting on 
the sidelines of life. They're going to be 
participants. > 

The agonies of the soul which all hope- 
lessly crippled young veterans must have 
suffered can only be imagined. What “gutty 
guys” like the Flying Wheels are doing to- 
day takes more courage, in a way, than they 
were called on to display against the enemy. 

Although their mode of living is limited, 
they have but one code: “Ability, not dis- 
ability, counts.” Wheelchair basketball is 
doing much to keep that spirit alive and 
contagious. 

It all started early in World War II at the 
now discarded Birmingham VA hospital, 
Van Nuys, Calif. Hunting a way to inspire 
bedridden - patients, Bob Rynearson of the 
recreation department hit upon the idea of 
wheelchair basketball, played just like able- 
bodied teams do with only slight variations, 
such as two pushes on the wheels, while the 
ball rests on a player’s lap, is the equiva- 
lent of a dribble. 

Occasionally a veteran would wheel down 
to the gym. On the court self-confidence 
was bolstered. Returning to his ward, he’d 
brag of his shooting, a direct challenge to 
ward mates to get out of bed. As the com- 
petitive spirit lurks in the heart of every 
American youth, many accepted. Later more 
and more. For most of the paraplegics it 
was their first real inspiration “to get out of 
bed—back into the American competitive 
way of life” if only to beat a bunk mate. 

Once on the court they gained physical 
benefits far and beyond the reach of calis- 
thenics. A new and hopeful mental outlook 
was born. They bit heavily into the chal- 
lenge to excel, found they were no longer 
cognizant of their handicap. Now all wheel- 
chair. basketball players love crowds, espe- 
cially when backward fellows with similar 
handicaps are watching. Their brilliant 
court play is inspiring proof positive: “Abil- 
ity, not disability, counts.” 

Because of its proven value wheelchair 
basketball is now played wherever PVA 
groups assemble. Unfortunately for the 
southern California group, there is no other 
VA paraplegic center west of St. Louis. 
Hence these annual coast-to-coast, non- 
profit, noncommercial tours. The Flying 
Wheels want to meet and beat the best 
wheelchair teams in the country. 

This season, their sixth annual tour, the 
Flying Wheels are playing them all. Trav- 
eling by chartered DC-3, accompanied by a 
physician, registered nurse, and a staff of 
aides as always, the Flying Wheels play 10 
games in 17 days at Kansas City, Urbana, IL, 
Boston, New York (3), Washington, Rich- 
mond, Va., St. Louis, and Memphis, Tenn. 

Hail to the gallant crusading Flying 
Wheels. 


Settlement of Labor Disputes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include a newspaper article. 
Here is a most interesting and original 
idea for the settlement of labor disputes, 
written by a constituent of mine and ap- 
pearing in the Walden Citizen Herald, of 
Walden, N. Y. 

I think both Mr. Lester’s letter and the 
editor’s note are of great interest and 
may stimulate some new and original 
thinking on the solution of labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

The matter follows: 

TOWARD THE ENDING OF STRIKES 
EDITOR, THE CITIZEN HERALD: 

At one time, when two men disagreed, they 
settled their differences on the field of hon- 
or (which settled nothing). One had to die 
that the other might live. Probably the one 
who lived should have been the one to die, 
if either should. Because of the injustice to 
them and their friends and the causes they 
represented, dueling was outlawed. 

Now, when two men have a difference of 
opinion that they cannot settle between 
themselves, it has to be taken to a court and 
settled on its merits by a jury composed of 
people not interested in either side of the 
case, and their yerdict has to stick. 

This system not only applies to individuals, 
but also to the largest of firms, corporations, 
etc., and we are trying to have it also apply 
to nations. Instead of nations going to war 


.to settle their differences, their cases would 


be tried in a world court and impartial 
judgment would be rendered. 

No matter how honest a couple of indi- 
viduals are, if they are to be judge of them- 
selves, they are bound to be biased in favor 
of themselves. If they are not honest, there 
is no limit to what they will do. 

The only exception to this procedure is 
differences of opinion between labor and 
management. Please do not get an idea that 
I am against labor, for Iam not. I took out 
my journeyman’s card in the IBEW in 1903. 
Please don't think I am against management. 
I have had men working for me. I am sim- 
ply for Johnny Q. Public who has nothing 
to say about a strike being called. They 
know nothing of its merits and if they try 
to find out they are plainly told that it is 
none of their business. 

I believe strikes should be outlawed, just 
as dueling was outlawed, and when labor and 
management cannot agree, it should be taken 
to a court and tried by an impartial jury, 
with a verdict given that has to stand. The 
union may think it did not get as much as 
it should—this is natural, perhaps; and man- 
agement may think it is paying too much— 
but in either case the public would not have 
to be inconvenienced by a strike, and would, 
at least, know something about the case. 

We have a strike in New York now on the 
buses. Two and a half million people are 
inconvenienced each day. They can’t get to 
their work. The union has no right to stop 
other people from getting to work any more 
than the bus company has a right to stop 
people from getting to work. If the bus com- 
pany said “we will not run buses until we 
get an increase in fares” their franchise 
would be revoked immediately. They are 
governed by the public service commission 
and are given a franchise for the convenience 
and necessity of the public. 
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The unions (now that they have become 
as strong or stfonger than management) 
should come under the same laws and rulings 
as management. Strikes shut down our steel 
production in wartime. It seems unions can 
do anything they want so long as they are 
judges of themselves, and they can always 
find ways to justify their actions. 

I am sure the unions would go along with 
this idea if they knew they could get what 
they deserved (maybe not just what they 
want) without striking. Production lost in 
strikes can never be made up. I believe that 
strikes must be done away with. 

F. BURT LESTER. 

WALLKILL 


(Evrror’s Nore.—Mr. Lester, the esteemed 
president of the Walden Rotary Club, ex- 
presses a wish for the achievement of an ideal 
in labor-management relations that many 
others share. Most strikes have proven to be 
Pyrrhic victories for the winners, and often 
for the public at large. Certainly courts of 
labor-management equity, as Mr. Lester sug- 
gests, would be within the grasp of reality 
with labor and management able to sit to- 
gether amicably and work out the articles of 
their creation. That day can be speeded if 
we will it.) 


Import Duties on Mustard Seed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years I have made frequent ref- 
erence to the injuries suffered by’ do- 
mestic agriculture by reason of cheap 
foreign imports. The foreign trade poli- 
cies of the Truman administration have 
had a great deal to do with the decline 
in farm prices that has occurred during 
the last 4 years of that administration, 
As an example requiring immediate at- 
tention, I include in my remarks a state- 
ment concerning the plight of mustard 
seed growers in Montana, who are asking 
the Tariff Commission to investigate 
their situation and restore the duty on 
mustard imports to a reasonable level. 

The statement follows: 


APPLICATION FOR INCREASED. IMPORT DUTIES ON 
MUSTARD SEED, WHOLE 


In behalf of the mustard growers of Mon- 
tana, Montana State Farm Bureau, in con- 
vention in Butte, Mont., adopted a resolu- 
tion to protect the producers of mustard 
from importation of mustard at ruinous 
prices. 

The resolution requests that the Montana 
State Farm Bureau and American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation act immediately and with all 
the resources at their command, use their 
utmost endeavor requesting action by the 
Tariff Commission of the United States, to 
increase the import duty on mustard to $4- 
per hundredweight on yellow, and $3 per 
hundredweight on the brown and oriental 
varieties of mustard. 

Therefore the Montana State Farm Bu- 
reau, at board meeting January 27, 1953, 
recommended, acting under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1951, that the United 
States Tariff Commission investigate the duty 
on mustard seed, whole. We request that 
the import duty be restored to the rate of 
2 cents per pound as provided in paragraph 
781 of the Tariff Act of 1930. Tariff rates on 
mustard seed, whole, rate of duty 2 cents per 
pound were modified January 1, 1939, by 
United Kingdom trade agreement to 13% 
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cents per pound. Modified in 1948, Geneva 
trade agreement, to 1% cents per pound. 
Modified in 1952 by Torquay trade agreement 
(Canada and Denmark), to seven-eighths 
cent per pound. 

In support of the above action we wish to 
submit the following historical facts con- 
cerning mustard production in the State of 
Montana: 

At a meeting of the Toole County Farm 
Bureau held in Sunburst, Toole County, 
Mont., on the 5th day of November 1952 it 
was decided to further carry the fight for 
Government action and protection to pre- 
vent the rapid decline and imminent col- 
lapse of the mustard production in Toole, 
Glacier, and Pondera Counties, and other 
mustard-growing areas, and the following 
facts were presented: 

That mustard growing was developed in 
Toole and Glacier Counties and a few nearby 
counties during the thirties at a time when 
the farmers of this region were striving des- 
perately to eke out a living from the produc- 
tion of wheat, which was very low in price, 
at which time it became imperative that bet- 
ter-paying crops be produced to enable the 
farmers of this area to continue on their 
lands. 

In view of this situation the farmers of this 
area launched a program of experimenting 
with the production of mustard, and other 
crops, all at their own expense and initiative 
without the benefit of Government subsidy 
of any kind, and mustard growing proved to 
be the salvation of the farmers of this area 
because of the better price received for this 
product, in comparison with wheat at that 
time. The production of mustard expanded 
rapidly. 

The first mustard crop’ was grown in 1930. 
From that year to and including 1948 the 
entire economy of this area gradually became 
tied in with this highly specialized crop, 
which thrives in this area due to the pecu- 
liar soil and climatic conditions. 

The rapid growth of mustard production 
in this area is demonstrated by the exhibit 
hereto attached and marked “Exhibit A.” 
The figures set forth in this exhibit cover 
the period from 1930 to 1949, which exhibit 
was prepared by Roy J. W. Eli, chairman of 
economic bureau, business and economic re- 
search, School of Business Administration, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. 

These three counties and a few nearby 
counties produced the major portion of the 
30,000,000 pounds of mustard used annually 
in the United States during the period from 
1930 to 1948. During the period from 1943 
to the year 1947 this area produced approxi- 
mately 87 percent of the mustard produced 
in the United States, but since 1941 the acre- 
age has dropped from 124,000 acres to 23,000 
acres in 1952. 

This drastic decrease in acreage is due 
largely to the now prevailing low duty of 
8714 cents per hundredweight on mustard 
imports. As a result of this low duty, 9,900,- 
000 pounds of mustard were imported into 
the United States in the year 1948. This has 
climbed to the high figure of 25,372,525 
pounds in 1951, the 1945-49 average being 
7,224,809 pounds. Imports during the first 
6 months of 1952 totaled 10,923,988 pounds, 
compared with 5,560,041 pounds during the 
corresponding period in 1951, prices now be- 
ing offered Montana growers in November 
1952 being 644 to 7 cents for yellow, which 
compares with the 614 cents paid Canadian 
farmers under contract to United States 
buyers. 

The marketing conditions are at present 
in a deplorable condition, due to the fact 
that a large amount of mustard grown in 
Canada in the region immediately north of 
and adjoining Toole and Glacier Counties 
was imported during the years of 1951 and 
1952 and is coming into the United States 
in ever-increasing tonnage. 

Due to wheat selling on Canadian country 
markets at $1.21 per bushel, with a possible 
bonus of 20 cents, the Canadian farmer is 


capturing the American mustard market. 
American wheat farmers receive $2 plus per 
bushel for their wheat and are protected 
from foreign wheat imports, American mus- 
tard farmers must have the same adequate 
protection afforded the wheat farmer to be 
able to regain and hold the domestic mustard 
market, the Canadian farmer in some cases 
also having the advantage of cheaper freight 
rates over Canadian railroads to eastern 
United States buyers. 

Another depressing factor on the domestic 
mustard market is due to the importation 
of European mustard by the low-cost ocean- 
shipping rates, coupled with the low-cost 
production in those countries, 

The above information was assembled by 
R. F. Judeman, chairman of Field Crops Com- 
mittee of Toole County, Sunburst, Mont., and 
Montana State Farm Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at 409 East Main Street, Bozeman, Mont. 

MONTANA STATE FARM BUREAU, 
CLARKSON SPAIN, President. 
Mrs. FRANCES YOUNG, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT A 


The following tabulation is taken from 
Bulletin No. 13, December 1950, Montana's 
Production, 1930-49—A Business and Eco- 
nomic Yearbook, by Roy J. W. Ely, chairman, 
department of economics, Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, School of Business 
Administration, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont.: 


Mustard seed 


Acres har- 
Year vested, Pounds Value 
10, 400 3, 120, 000 $156, 000 
12, 000 3, 180, 000 111, 300 
14, 000 4, 060, 000 140, 100 
21, 000 6, 006, 000 177, 200 
38, 000 9, 234, 000 369, 400 
29, 000 9, 338, 000 345, 500 
18, 000 2, 070, 000 67, 300 
20, 000 2, 500, 000 86, 200 
27, 700 15, 180, 000 576, 800 
17, 000 3, 757, 000 121, 800 
52, 000 13, 000, 000 728, 200 
124, 000 55, 180, 000 1, 751, 400 
62, 000 34, 000, 000 1, 118, 300 
60, 000 30, 300, 000 1, 459, 500 
61, 000 22, 000, 000 1, 362, 300 
72, 000 25, 200, 000 1, 865, 600 
85, 000 38, 250, 000 2, 686, 800 
63, 000 18, 900, 000 1, 486, 500 
30, 000 18, 300, 000 1, 399, 000 
17, 700 8, 700, 000 650, 000 


What Is a Home-Town Newspaper? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp a recent editorial by Don 
Cammack which appeared in the Buffalo 
(S. Dak.) Times-Herald. 

This is one of the finest things I have 
ever read. It is especially applicable to- 
day as we pay homage to the life of one 
of America’s greatest men, who grew to 
manhood in this sort of a community 
under this sort of surroundings and 
whose life reflected the deepness of com- 
munity life. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT Is a Home-Town NEWSPAPER? 

What is a local newspaper? 

Unlike its big city cousins, the weekly 
newspaper seldom has any sensational news 
or world-shaking events to cover, Its entire 
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life may be spent in telling of the small 
everyday happenings of the home folks in 
a home community. But, after all, is that 
not the substance of which life is made? 

Few people in our little community have 
time to even consider such sensational acts 
as jumping from a fourteenth floor window 
or turning atomic secrets over to enemy na- 
tions. Our baby sitters do not choke their 
little charges to death because they inter- 
fere with a phone call to the boy friend. 

Rather, in a community like Harding 
County, normal people live normal lives— 
they help their neighbors brand cattle, they 
enjoy picnics in summer, dinner parties, or 
skating parties in winter. They seldom eat 
caviar, drink champagne, or sit down to 
seven-course dinners. They are usually con- 
tent with beefsteak, roast turkey, and home- 
made pie. 

Yet, is this humdrum existence? Perhaps 
to our big city cousins it would appear so. 

To our local newspaper, this is genuine 
American life. 

Perhaps no other way of life can be as 
close to the hopes, fears and aspirations of 
the genuine folks who make up America as 
the job of publishing a local newspaper. 

Standing on a wind-swept, sage-covered 
flat, we have been privileged to see through 
the eyes of a young rancher, a newcomer to 
the country, not the sand, cactus and 
thistles, but the productive alfalfa field to 
which it had been converted in his eyes by 
damming the dry stream which cut a ragged 
gully through the sand. We have watched 
his dream grow and blossom until the alfalfa 
stacks stood in clusters on the fertile land. 

We have stood in embarrassed helplessness 
beside a man whose bright hopes died in the 
roar of hailstones. 

We have watched young men leave home 
eagerly to conquer the big city world.. We 
have watched them come back to find at 
home the peace and happiness they missed 
in the city. 

We have remained silent when a tourist 
asked, “How can people live in a crummy 
little town like this?” : 

From “crummy” little communities like 
this come the Lincolns and the Eisenhowers 
of our country. 

Ferhaps one of the boys who plays on our 
streets or in the shade of our may 
one day sit behind the President’s desk. If 
your local newspaper can tell the story of his 
birth, his growth, his childhood achieve- 
ments, his graduation, his marriage, suffer 
with him through his failures, rejoice with 
him in his successes, it has done its job. 

What is a home newspaper? 

It is a home town institution which grows 
with you, prospers with you, grieves with 
you, rejoices with you, in short a home town 
newspaper is the history of the normal life 
of a normal community. 


Truman Tidelands Order Marred a 
Graceful Exit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing editorial appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post for February 14 of this 
year: 
TRUMAN TIDELANDS ORDER MARRED A GRACEFUL 

Eur 


Perhaps someday the political scientists 
or a nosy congressional committee will dis- 
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cover the secret of Mr. Truman's determina- 
tion to. be wrong on the tidelands issue to 
the bitter end. The ownership of submerged 
oil lands by the States was uncontested until 
the late Mr. Ickes decided to challenge it. 
Despite several not-too-clear decisions by 
the Supreme Court, State ownership has 
been consistently supported by Congress. 
Mr. Eisenhower took that position in the 
campaign, and, despite an all-out defense 
of the Truman grab by Governor Stevenson, 
it was Eisenhower who won the election, 
Nevertheless, 4 days before quitting office, 
Mr. Truman, who never tires of lecturing 
other people about democracy, marred an 
otherwise dignified exit by undertaking to 
reverse the verdict of the people and their 
Congress by issuing an Executive order set- 
ting aside the tidelands-oil areas as a naval 
reserve. 

If this was supposed to embarrass President 
Eisenhower and his administration, there is 
no reason why it should. The political char- 
acter of the Truman order is exposed by Mr. 
Truman's statement that “the Executive or- 
der does not require the shut-down of any 
existing production of oil from submerged 
lands on the Continental Shelf. Special pro- 
visions have been inserted in the order to 
permit the continuation of this existing pro- 
duction.” 

In other words, whoever is pumping the oil 
now will continue to pump it, and the Navy 
will go on buying it from the oil companies 
as heretofore. So will other users of oil. 
The Truman order accomplished nothing ex- 
cept to encourage speedier action by Con- 
gress to straighten out this tidelands mess, 
and to give Mr. Truman a last-minute oppor- 
tunity to make propaganda with the usual 
distortions of tidelands facts. Among these 
is the notion that the ownership of the lands 
in question has something to do with se- 
curity. It hasn't. The armed services can 
get all the oil in the country when they need 
it, whether it is mined under water or on 
dryland. Another Truman distortion is that 
somebody wants to give away the oil in the 
submerged areas. Actually, the proposal, en- 
dorsed by the new administration, Congress, 
and a popular majority, is to return the lands 
to the States which traditionally own them. 
The Truman position on this controversial 
issue threatened the security of land titles in 
every State having submerged or reclaimed 
lands; it sponsored confusion and anarchy 
in an important section of the oil business, 
and looked to many like a big step toward 
nationalization of the oil business, and 
maybe everything else. 

Besides giving the American people an 
added reason to thank God that they elected 
Eisenhower, this last-minute arbitrary act 
should spark the movement to cut down still 
further the time between administrations, 
A lot of damage can be created in 2 months, 
particularly by a regime which, as Gracie 
Fields warbles it, “is dead, but won’t lie 
down.” 


Address of Mr. Francis D. Pitts Before 
Rural Electric Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert a 
very thoughtful and instructive speech 
delivered by Mr. Francis D. Pitts, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Electric Coopera- 


tive, at Bowling Green, Va., at a dinner 
of the officers and directors of the rural 
electric cooperatives from Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia. 

It is particularly illuminating in that 
in completely dispels the contention 
that the friends of rural electrification 
seek to supplant and destroy the private 
utilities and embark upon a socialistic 
public-power program, 

The successful progress made by the 
REA cooperatives demonstrates clearly 
that the REA and private industry can 
and do live and thrive in the same econ- 
omy with ample room for public service 
by both. 

It is most encouraging to those of us 
who have believed in REA from the in- 
ception of the program that the cooper- 
atives are on a sound financial basis and 
meeting their payments promptly, and 
at the same time setting aside ample 
depreciation allowances. 

Mr, Pitts’ remarks were as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, our very distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a 
deep sense of humility and a feeling of in- 
adequacy that I appear on this program to- 
night to say a few words in behalf of the 
electric cooperatives—not only for the 18 
represented here but for the 1,119 such or- 
ganizations throughout the country. I in- 
clude them, advisedly, because during these 
past 18 years we have had common problems, 
common aspirations, and, in achievement, a 
net common result. 

Our primary purpose in meeting here with 
our friends of the Congress is to render an 
account of our stewardship thus far, to tell 
you something of our problems, and to out- 
line the course upon which we are set for 
the future. I shall, purposefully, not burden 
you with too many statistics. 

In appropriating funds for rural lines, Con- 
gress has said that service and not profit 
shall be a driving force behind the program. 
I can assure you that we have not veered 
one iota from this cardinal principle. In 
all human endeavor it would be difficult to 
find a more unselfish undertaking—both in 
concept and in actual practice. We were 
expected to repay our loans and at the same 
time to bring electric service to everyone who 
wanted it. In the beginning these not too 
consistent objectives seemed hopeless of at- 
tainment. This view was shared by many 
of our friends and practically all of our 
enemies. The going has not been easy, but 
tonight we can say that the accomplishment 
of our original mission is now in sight. Over 
90 percent of the rural homes, farms, and 
business establishments are now using cen- 
tral station electric service and, according 
to the most recent report of REA, only one- 
fifth of 1 percent of the loans made to REA 
cooperatives are delinquent. This record ex- 
cels that of any lending agency I have ever 
heard of—either governmental or private. It 
even excels the purity of Ivory Soap, which 
is reputed to be 994400 percent. 

The record of this program is written in- 
delibly upon the pages of history as one of 
the finest examples of a government and a 
segment of its people working hand in hand 
to accomplish a job which could not have 
otherwise been done and which has so greatly 
benefited, not only that particular segment 
but the country as a whole. If there is one 
lesson we can learn from the recorded his- 
tory of man it is that no nation can neglect 
any particular group of its people for any 
great length of time and continue to prosper. 
This is particularly true as applied to agri- 
culture and to the people who live in rural 
areas. Our forefathers have wisely provided 
for their comfort, convenience, and well- 
being as fast as scientific advancement point- 
ed the way. It was but.a natural step along 
this road of progress that the blessings of 
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electricity should be extended to farm people 
even had it necessitated an out-of-pocket 
expense to the Government, but most hap- 
pily the net expense will be very small and 
for that everyone here tonight is justly proud. 

We might ask ourselves on this occasion, 
“To what can the success of this great under- 
taking be attributed?” First of all there was 
a vision of certain people who foresaw the 
need for such a program, Next, there was an 
understanding Congress which quickly 
grasped the idea and generously provided the 
funds necessary to do the job upon terms 
which were most reasonable. Then there 
were the public-spirited men and women in 
rural communities all over the Nation who 
organized local corporations and at great 
personal sacrifices in most cases, gave freely 
of their time and talent to see that the job- 
was well done. The REA in Washington has 
done a magnificent job in administering the 
program with a maximum of assistance and 
a minimum of interference in local affairs. 
The loyal and efficient local operating staffs— 
friends from within—friends from without— 
all joined together in a common cause. 
What a picture of cooperation in the very 
finest American tradition. We are justly 
proud of a job well done and we here tonight 
give credit where credit is due—to the noble 
principle involved and to those who worked 
together as a team to make a dream come 
true. And yet, as we pause here and review 
the past, and take a look ahead, there is one 
factor which stands out above everything 
else and which causes us much concern— 
dependable, low cost, wholesale power. I am 
fully confident that without the great and 
concerted efforts which were made by our 
people within the program and our friends 
in the Congress in attaining reasonable and 
adequate wholesale power, the whole pro- 
gram would have been doomed to utter fail- 
ure. The Congress has wisely provided that 
under certain conditions REA funds might 
be expended for the construction of generat- 
ing and transmission facilities. I, along 
with an overwhelming majority of rural 
electrification people can honestly say that 
we do not want to spend toward this type 
oe construction $1 that is not absolutely 

and/or expedient, but I say to you 
tonight with all of the sincerity in my being 
that without the bargaining position which 
this right to generate power gives to us, we 
could not have made the gains thus far 
attained, nor can we hope to meet the de- 
mands of future growth and development. 

Likewise the so-called preference clause in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 which gives 
co-ops and municipalities first call on power 
generated at Government hydrodams— 
figures show that only a small percentage of 
such power is actually sold to preference 
customers and the fact of the matter is that 
we would be getting much less if this privi- 
lege did not exist. 

No clearer illustration of what I am trying 
to say could be found than in the recent 
wholesale power fight in Virginia which final- 
ly culminated in the signing of a contract 
with Southeastern Power Administration in 
September 1952. I dislike very much to in- 
ject anything of an unpleasant nature into 
this fine meeting but all of us are some- 
times entirely too prone to forget some hard= 
learned lessons. May it suffice to only re- 
mind you that as a result of an REA allo- 
cation to provide our own wholesale power, 
even before our case was heard by the State 
corporation commission, we obtained a vol- 
untary wholesale rate reduction of 25 per- 
cent, and even after our petition before the 
commission had been denied we were able, 
because of our bargaining position under the 
preference clause, to negotiate a final rate on 
Buggs Island power which is, for the most 
part, satisfactory. 

However, no enterprise in America today 
is suffering more from growing pains than 
are the farmer electric cooperatives. Our 
loads have grown and are continuing to 
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grow at a rate far beyond the most opti- 
mistic expectations. By 1958 the power al- 
located the Virginia co-ops from Buggs Is- 
land will be used up and in all likelihood we 
shall again find ourselves around the bar- 
gaining table. 

Gentlemen of Congress may I respectfully, 
but with all the emphasis at my feeble com- 
mand, say to you that the elimination of 
generation and transmission funds from 
REA appropriations and the elimination of 
the preference clause from the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 will spell out the beginning 
of the end for this vast farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled private American enter- 
prise, which has done so much for our rural 
people and for the Nation as a whole. 

In behalf of the co-op represented here I 
want to thank you gentlemen for the priv- 
ilege of meeting with you. You have done 
@ great deal for us and our greatest desire 
is that we shall be ever worthy of your con- 
fidence. We are especially grateful that you 
have not been misled by the unwarranted 
propaganda that is forever coming our way. 

There is unlimited space in this great land 
for private competitive enterprise. It will 
continue to make us great and keep us free. 
There is also a definite place for private 
monopoly as long as it fulfills the mission for 
which it is intended. But we shall never 
stand idly by and permit selfish interests to 
deny our people the benefits of the human 
and natural resources with which we are 
so bountifully blessed. 

We are for whatever is best for our coun- 
try and you may rest assured that if Amer- 
ica is threatened by any kind of “ism” it will 
not originate with the American farmer, 


Both Sides of Aisle Have Praise for FHA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, an able 
writer of the Washington Evening Star, 
Gould Lincoln, recently wrote an article 
concerning the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. In this article, Mr. Lincoln paid 
tribute to Dillard B. Lasseter, Adminis- 
trator of this agency. I am sure that 
Mr. Lincoln expresses the sentiments of 
each Member of the House, as we all 
know that Mr. Lasseter has performed 
great service to the low-income farmers 
of this Nation and to our Government. 

The article is as follows: 

Boru SIDES OF AISLE Have PRAISE FOR FHA— 
LASSETER’s AGENCY PROVES FARMERS Pay 
THER DEBTS 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

In these days of uncertainty, and of some 
falling farm prices, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture looks like a good standby organiza- 
tion—capable, in a pinch, of meeting some of 
the vital needs of some American farmers. 
For 6 years, under the direction of Dillard 
B. Lasseter, this agency has made a remark- 
able record. Among other things, it has 
demonstrated that American farmers are a 
good gamble—they pay their debts. 

This agency and Mr, Lasseter have been 
the subject of high praise in Congress, by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD Hore of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
firmly believes that Mr. Lasseter should be 
retained as Administrator; that he is an 


example of Government servants who have 
done outstanding jobs, in a completely non= 
partisan way. 

Take a look at the record. This Federal 
agency, which makes real estate and operat- 
ing loans to farmers, has put out a total of 
$2,676,000,000. It has collected on principal 
$1,951,000,000, and in interest of $263,196,- 
000, or a total of $2,214,196,000. The farmers 
keep right on paying their debts to an agency 
which literally made it possible for thousands 
of Americans, a great number of them vet- 
erans, to take up or continue farming. Here 
is an interesting angle. The loans by the 
Farmers Home Administration have been 
made only to farmers who couldn't get credit 
elsewhere—for example, from banks and in- 
surance companies. The farmers have had 
to prove this before the agency would grant 
them loans. 


AID TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


These Government loans have not im- 
pinged upon private enterprise—there has 
been no competition with private enterprise. 
Indeed, private enterprise handles over 95 
percent of all agricultural loans. In addi- 
tion, the farmers who have been helped to 
buy farms and to make a success of them 
through the loans of the FHA have in turn 
become depositors and clients of the banks, 
thereby still further bolstering the private- 
enterprise system of the country. 

The FHA is a far-flung enterprise. It has 
made loans and aided farmers in every State 
of the Union, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. At the same time, it operates in a 
decentralized and very human way. It puts 
men on farms of their own through its real 
estate loans. It keeps men on farms through 
its operation loans, It saves men on farms 
through its “disaster loans.” It also keeps 
track of the farmers to whom it has made 
loans and aids them, when necessary, with 
advice. One thing in particular it has done. 
It has made farmers who borrow keep records 
of their operations—so they always know just 
where they stand—something of great value 
to the borrowers and also of value to the 
FHA. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR FHA 


The annual authorization for all loans by 
the FHA this fiscal year is $164,000,000—and 
the authorization for “disaster loans” is be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $60,000,000, The dis- 
aster loans are made from a revolving fund. 
These disaster loans have been made to help 
farmers in flooded areas, in drought areas, in 
areas which have been hit by hurricanes, and 
in areas where unprecedented cold has de- 
stroyed crops and herds. When the bottom 
dropped out of the fur market a few years 
ago, the Eightieth Congress, a Republican 
Congress, authorized loans up to $4,000,000 
all told to fur farmers. One big operator 
wanted to borrow $100,000 for food for his 
minks. 

The FHA is dealing particularly with young 
men. Preference is given to war veterans in 
making loans for farm purchases—and some 
$20,000,000 has been available for this pur- 
pose this year, Individual loans for farm 
purchases average about $7,000. Applica- 
tions for loans far exceed the funds available. 

Mr. Lasseter, himself a veteran of the First 
World War, was during the Second World 
War Director of the Federal Manpower Com- 
mission in Atlanta, Ga., covering the south- 
eastern States. It was from that office he 
came to be administrator of the FHA in 1946. 
Representative Horan, Republican, of Wash- 
ington, a member of the appropriations sub- 
committee in charge of the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, told the House during con- 
sideration of that measure that the subcom- 
mittee was ready to back up a good admin- 
istrator at all times, Mr. Lasseter, he added, 
“is a good man.” In the same debate, Rep- 
resentative STIGLER, Democrat, of Oklahoma, 
and chairman of the subcommittee, com- 
mented on the efficiency of the collections of 
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the FHA by saying: “These collections did 
not happen by pure accident. I attribute 
this outstanding achievement to the man- 
ner in which the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion is administered by its Administrator, 
Dillard B. Lasseter, and his associates.” 


Promotion of Rifle Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to a newspaper 
clipping which appeared in the New York 
Times on October 19, 1952. It is date- 
lined Berlin, and is an account of a pro- 
posal by the East German Ministry of 
Education for compulsory rifle and pistol 
training for children of both sexes from 
the age of 12 years upward. One hour a 
day is to be devoted to teaching the 12- 
to 14-year-olds to fire the small-bore 
rifle. Over the age of 14 training is to be 
in the use of the German service-type 
rifle and pistol. 

When I read this article, I recalled to 
mind the statement I made on the floor 
of the House on April 8, 1952, urging the 
Members to a greater appreciation for 
the importance of the continued exist- 
ence of our own division of civilian 
marksmanship and our national pro- 
gram for the promotion of rifie practice. 

Let us encourage the voluntary meth- 
od exemplified in the more than 3,500 
junior rifle clubs participating in the 
national program for the promotion of 
rifle practice. Let us help our young 
men do voluntarily that which our 
avowed enemies behind the iron curtain 
are doing by compulsion. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this newspaper article in the Appendix 
of the Recor along with a timely edito- 
rial entitled “In Your Own Hands,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
American Rifleman, by Maj. Gen. Mer- 
rill A. Edson, USMC, retired, executive 
director of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

The article and editorial follow: 
{From the New York Times of October 19, 
1952] 

Reps WILL TEACH CHILDREN To SHOOT—ALSO, 
GERMAN YOUNGSTERS AT 15 Must LEARN 
CoMMANDO-Type STREET FIGHTING 
BERLIN.—East Germany's plans for build- 

ing a national-service army of 500,000 men 

are moving ahead and are beginning to affect 
all sections of the Soviet-zone population, 

Hardly a single age group is untouched. 

A new ordinance proposed by the East Ger- 
man Ministry of Education provides for com- 
pulsory rifle and revolver training for chil- 
dren of both sexes from the age of 12 upward. 
One hour a day is to be devoted to teaching 


the 12- to 14-year-olds to fire a small-bore 
rifle. 


The instructors are the members of the 
Communist people’s police. Over the age 
of 14, training is to be in the use of Wehr- 
macht-type army rifles and revolvers. Pro- 
ficiency in marksmanship and regular at- 
tendance at these classes will be made a con- 
dition of a good school report. 
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In addition, all German children at the 
age of 15 are to receive special training for 
2 hours a week in commando-type hand-to- 
hand and street fighting. 

Steps also are being taken to call up 88,000 
former Wehrmacht officers and 16,000 ex- 
5. S. officers now living in the Soviet zone. 
They are to get 8 training courses of 14 
weeks each. The best of them (the figure 
of 12 percent is estimated for “passes” at 
these courses) are to be drafted into the new 
East German “national” army at once. The 
second-bests are to be placed on reserve, 

To encourage the ex-officers not to flee to 
the west, it is emphasized that a Nazi back- 
ground will not affect chances of promotion 
in the new East German army. A warning 
also is given that an attempt to avoid call- 
up will be treated as desertion and punished 
with death by shooting. 

To discourage any stirrings of pacifism and 
resistance to the new “national army,” East 
German political police have been carrying 
out a thorough purge of known pacifists. In 
a secret report by the East German Ministry 
of State Security which has fallen into west- 
ern hands, it is claimed that in the month 
up to June 15, 1952, 3,896 East Germans had 
been arrested for defeatist and pacifist re- 
marks and activities. 

The report says that most resistance to the 
new army comes from the industrial areas, 
A much more “friendly atmosphere” exists in 
the country areas. 

To increase production of weapons the 
Soviet authorities have handed back to the 
East Germans a vast underground arma- 
ments factory built by the Nazis near Tor- 
gau and employing many thousands. 

The plant is turning out aerial torpedoes 
and shells for heavy guns. Several penal 
camps will be moved into the neighborhood 
to provide additional cheap labor. 


[From the American Rifleman] 
In Your Own Hanps 

We who are convinced that the ability to 
hit a mark is still an essential element of 
national defense cannot but wonder what at- 
titude the new administration will take on 
this important subject. We who believe that 
every citizen of military age should be trained 
in markmanship—for his own benefit as well 
as for that of the Nation—have a natural in- 
terest in the amount of funds that will be 
appropriated for the support of civilian 
markmanship training in the year ahead. 

In looking through the budget transmitted 
to Congress by President Truman 2 weeks 
ago, we find a recommendation that $100,000 
be appropriated for the support of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice next year, although both the Director of 
Civilian Markmanship and the Department 
of the Army had asked for more than five 
times that amount. It was the then Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, and the Bureau 
of the Budget who reached the conclusion 
that the lesser amount would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

If this sum is not increased by Congress, 
the functions of the National Board during 
the next fiscal year will be limited to the 
following: 

(a) Administration of the office of the Di- 
rector of Civilian Markmanship; 

(b) The keeping of its records; 

(c) The accounting of rifles and range 
equipment issued on loan to those clubs 
which will agree to purchase out of their own 
money ammunition for firing required mark- 
manship courses; and 

(d) Processing the sales of target-practice 
material to civilians, sales which exceed more 
than a million dollars each year, s 

No provision is made for the purchase of 
either .30 caliber or .22 caliber ammunition 
for issue to senior and Junior clubs for prac- 
tice and qualification firing. 


At the very time the Secretary of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget were reaching 
their conclusions as to the relative unim- 
portance of civilian markmanship training, 
the following item appeared in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, dated Oc- 
tober 19, 1952: 

“A new ordinance proposed by the East 
German Ministry of Education provides for 
compulsory rifle and revolver training for 
children of both sexes from the age of 12 
upward. One hour a day is to be devoted to 
teaching the 12-to-l4-year-olds to fire a 
small-bore rifle. 

“The instructors are the members of the 
Communist people’s police. Over the age of 
14, training is to be in the use of Wehr- 
macht-type army rifles and revolvers. Pro- 
ficiency in marksmanship and regular at- 
tendance at these classes will be made a con- 
dition of a good school report.” 

This ordinance extends to the Communist 
satellite of East Germany the same system 
of civilian marksmanship training that has 
been in effect in Russia since the early days 
of World War II. The Communists learned 
about marksmanship from the Finns in 1939 
when that little nation of individual riflemen 
inflicted such tremendous casualties on the 
mechanized Russian juggernaut. The Com- 
munists, too, are not unmindful of the value 
of civilian marksmanship training so evident 
in the Norse countries and in Switzerland. 

It was during last November that Gen. 
John R. Hodge, commanding the Army Field 
Forces, made the following statement—a 
statement as completely ignored by the 
budget planners as was the news item from 
Berlin quoted above: 

“In the early days of Korean fighting one 
outstanding lesson was learned—every man 
must be trained to fight as an infantryman 
first, then to perform as a specialist in his 
respective branch. There were, and are to- 
day, in Korea daily instances where men in 
all units in the combat zone have been called 
upon to defend their positions against in- 
filtration and guerrilla attacks. Korean 
ground fighting today consists mostly of 
small unit actions, night patrols, and squad 
actions, where every man may be called upon 
to fight as an infantryman if necessary. 

“Repeated incidents in World War II also 
pointed up the value of infantry training for 
all soldiers. On many occasions, men other 
than infantrymen were called up to fight 
on the front lines when infantrymen were not 
available. Today, one of the first things the 
new soldier learns is that he must be pri- 
marily a fighting man, ready at any time to 
enter combat. His later training, even at 
advanced levels, will be based on that funda- 
mental principle.” 

The word “infantryman” is synonymous 
with “rifleman,” for the backbone of the 
infantry is the individual soldier and his 
individual weapon. 

I have stated repeatedly that the Armed 
Forces of this country would benefit tre- 
mendously if our young men were taught to 
“hit a mark” under civilian auspices before 
they are inducted into uniform. It is im- 
possible in the few short weeks devoted to 
basic training to give a recruit more than 
the rudiments of aiming, loading, and firing. 
The cost of ammunition expended is the 
same, whether fired by a man in uniform or 
by a youth in mufti. If he already knew how 
to shoot, those precious hours in the recruit 
schedule could be used for other types of 
instruction or a man readied for field service 
so much sooner, The end result would be a 
saving of dollars, hours, and human lives. 

Nothing could be truer than the editorial 
statement reprinted in this issue of the 
Rifleman which appeared originally in the 
Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review. This says, in 
effect, that marksmanship on the part of the 
citizenry has been essential to the develop- 
ment of our great Nation and that if we are 
to continue to force our young men into mili- 
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tary service they should have advance train< 
ing in the use of firearms. 

There should be more editorials such as 
this. There should be more high schools 
like the one at John Day, Oreg., which in- 
cludes voluntary marksmanship training as a 
regular subject in its curriculum. These are 
the things which influence and guide our 
representatives in Congress. 

The safety of the Nation and the safety of 
the individual alike require positive action 
by the armed services, by the people, and by 
the Congress to encourage, rather than to 
discourage, adequate civilian marksmanship 
training of our youth. 


“No doubt but ye are the people—absolute, 
strong, and wise; 

Whatever your heart has desired ye have not 
withheld from your eyes. 

On your own heads, in your own hands, the 
sin and the saving lies.” 


The Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence, February 16, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, although 
the voice of the homeland of Lithuania 
has been temporarily stilled, the hopes, 
aspirations, and prayers of her friends 
and the daughters and sons of that 
tragic land, now citizens of this great 
Nation, are given added strength in the 
celebration of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Lithuania's independence. 

That the tyranny of Russian commu- 
nism is the most ruthless ever known is 
proved by the present fate of Lithuania; 
in the dire poverty to which her people 
have been brought; in the thousands of 
her people who have been murdered in 
political executions; in the planned star- 
vation and torture which have been 
brought upon her citizens; in the forced 
labor until blessed death brings release. 

We cannot stand silent in the face of 
this perfidy, this degradation of a once 
proud and free land, which so courage- 
ously proclaimed its independence from 
the Russian czars during World War I. 
Now, today, after another world war in 
which Russia joined with the freedom- 
loving nations in the affirmation of Lith- 
uania’s independence, Lithuania finds 
herself under the heel of Communist 
Russia who dishonored her word. 

Lithuania has a right to the continua- 
tion of her recognition as an independent 
state and although she is now hidden be- 
hind the dark iron curtain, the same 
spirit which proclaimed her independ- 
ence 35 years ago will rise out of this 
darkness to the light of freedom and 
free-born men everywhere. 

The culture, the social progress, the 
initiative and energy of this sturdy 
people will not be forever held in tyranny. 
Therefore, we join today with her many 
thousands of sons and daughters in the 
prayer and hope for the eventual rees- 
tablishment of Lithuania’s independence 
in conformity with the cause of freedom 
and liberty throughout the world, 
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United States Customhouse at Los 
Angeles, Calif., Badly Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., is now the 
major Pacific coast port, but in spite of 
the tremendous importance of our Los 
Angeles Harbor, which handled imports 
into the Los Angeles customs district 
during 1951 with a value of $281,899,596, 
Los Angeles does not have a customhouse 
adequate to serve the port of Los Angeles. 

The phenomenal growth of southern 
California since World War I is well 
known. ‘The population has soared until 
the recent 1950 census placed Los Angeles 
as the fourth largest city in the United 
States. Increased manufacturing has 
resulted in an increase in important raw 
materials. 

Imports into the Los Angeles area in 
1951 were more than four times the dol- 
lar volume of 1946 and almost double the 
$142,700,000 of imports in 1949. 

Imports of the Los Angeles customs 
district to a somewhat large degree are 
consumed in the 10 counties of southern 
California which have close to 30 per- 
cent of the population of the western 
half of the United States. 

To fully realize the importance of the 
Port of Los Angeles I want to call your 
attention to an analysis of 1951 imports. 
Figures show that the Far East supplied 
62 percent of all foreign raw materials 
and other commodities needed by the 
Southland. Europe furnished 17 percent 
and Latin America 16 percent. Approx- 
imately 72 percent of all imports into 
this area came from countries bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

First in dollar value of imports in the 
Los Angeles customs district is crude 
rubber imported principally from Brit- 
ish Malaya, Indonesia, and Thailand 
which is used by Los Angeles’ tire and 
tube manufacturing industry which now 
ranks second in the Nation. Rubber 
products are also used in southern Cali- 
fornia’s important aircraft industry. 

Second in dollar value is coffee which 
is imported in largest quantities from 
Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, and Mexico. 

_ Iron and steel products are a big im- 
port item, and include all types of raw 
and finished products which were so im- 
portant during the severe steel shortage 
in the United States in 1951. Iron and 
steel products were imported largely 
from Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United Kingdom. 

First in importance from the stand- 
point of tonnage in imports in 1951 was 
newsprint from Canada, Sweden, Nor- 
way, France, and Finland. Newsprint is 
an item of general consumer use by the 
newspapers of the Southwest, and im- 
ports of newsprint were valued at 
$18,692,656. 


The second largest tonnage item was 
plaster rock, or gypsum, imported from 
the island of San Marcos in the Gulf of 
California. This material is used in 
making wallboard. 

Of great importance to the dairy and 
poultry industry of California is copra, 
and the Los Angeles customs district 
receives almost a third of the Nation’s 
imports of this product. Coconut oil, 
extracted from copra, is used in the man- 
ufacture of soaps and other consumer 
products, and the residual meal is an 
important ingredient in dairy and poul- 
try feeds. 

Textile fibers, fabrics, and hardwoods 
are also important items which are im- 
ported in large quantities through the 
Los Angeles customs district, as are also 
certain foodstuffs and many, many other 
items too numerous to enumerate here. 

This brief analysis does clearly show 
the vast growth of the Los Angeles cus- 
toms district and the port of Los Angeles, 
and illustrates the need for adequate 
customhouse facilities to process these 
imports and to serve the people of Los 
Angeles and of southern California. 

At the present time the Los Angeles 
customs district is housed in inadequate 
rented quarters which do not provide 
maximum efficiency, but are a consid- 
erable expense to the taxpayers. 

If a Federal customhouse building 
to provide space for the Los Angeles 
customs district was constructed in Los 
Angeles, there would be a sizable saving 
to the taxpayer. 

I have advocated the construction of 
a customhouse in Los Angeles for some- 
time, and I firmly believe that in view 
of the tremendous growth of the port of 
Los Angeles since World War II and the 
importance of the imports which are 
processed now by the Los Angeles cus- 
toms district, the erection of a custom- 
house in Los Angeles should not be fur- 
ther delayed. 


Yankees Get Southern Education 
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Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the McGehee Times, McGehee, 
Ark., of January 31, 1953: 

YANKEES GET SOUTHERN EDUCATION 

It has been a long educational process, but 
we believe our Yankee brethren and other 
outlanders are beginning to learn that when 
a southerner says you all he means two or 
more persons, and not one. 


At any rate 
the smug comedians who poke fun at the 
Dixie expression via movies, radio, and the 
written word, have ail but ceased their 
ribbing. 

In all probability, many a red-blooded 
Rebel has assisted in spreading the enlight- 
enment to our misguided fellow Americans. 
A star example is the lady in Dallas, Tex., who 
conducted a letter-to-the-editor campaign. 
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She cited as sufficient authority for the 
use of you all the many times the phrase is 
found in the Bible, thus inferring that the 
jokers who poke fun at you all are guilty, to 
á degree, of sacrilege. She gave these refer- 
ences: Job 17: 10; Acts 3: 16; Romans 15: 
33; Ephesians 6: 6; Phillippians 1: 4, 7, 8; 
Colossians 4: 9; Titus 3: 15. 

“I often have wondered,” she wrote, “if 
people chided Paul for saying you all instead 
of you Romans or you Ephesians.” 

Then she added this clincher, quoting the 
last verse in the Bible: “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last Tuesday I had the honor of 
escorting a group of Methodists to the 
White House for a visit with President 
Eisenhower. The President greeted this 
group warmly and graciously and the 
members of the delegation were im- 
pressed by the cordiality of their recep- 
tion. 

The group was composed of the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 

This committee is an agency of the 
Methodist Church, created for the pur- 
pose of relieving human suffering, with- 
out regard to creed, race, or nationality, 
resulting from war and other disasters, 
in lands outside the United States. The 
committee met in Washington this week 
to make its annual appropriations. 

This committee has been in existence 
for 12 years and its disbursements have 
averaged a million dollars a year for 
emergency relief in almost every part of 
the world. The money to support this 
program comes from contributions by in- 
dividuals from every section of the 
country and from Methodist Churches 
throughout our land. 

The thing that makes the work of this 
committee significant today, and the rea- 
son I am calling it to the attention of 
the House, is that the committee voted 
on last Tuesday to appropriate $50,000 
to provide aid and assistance to the vic- 
tims of the recent floods in the Nether- 
lands. Additional funds were voted for 
emergency relief to other countries such 
as Korea and India in the amount of 
$220,000. 

As a long time member of the Meth- 
odist Church, I am proud of its record 
of support for all humanitarian causes. 
It seems to me that the church, in this 
very practical way, is practicing what it 
preaches and fulfilling one of its noble 
missions. These voluntary gifts are 
building one of the bridges for future 
peace and brotherhood in this world. 

The chairman of this committee is 
Bishop Frederick B. Newell, of New York 
City. Its director is Dr. Gaither P. War- 
field, of Rockville, Md. Dr. Lee F. Tut- 
tle, pastor of the First Methodist Church 
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of Charlotte, N. C., who is one of the 
outstanding ministers in my district, is 
a member. 

The following persons, some of whom 
are members of the committee, were 
in the group received by the Presi- 
dent: Bishop Frederick B. Newell, chair- 
man, New York City; Dr. Harry N. 
Holmes, vice chairman, Ridgefield, 
Conn.; Dr. Frank T. Cartwright, sec- 
retary, Maplewood, N. J.; Dr. Gaither 
P. Warfield, director, Rockville, Md.; 
Dr. George F. Sutherland, treasurer, 
Madison, N. J.; Bishop F. Gerald Ensley, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. Eugene E. Bar- 
nett, New York City; Dr. Harold R. 
Brennan, Rockville Centre, N. Y.; 
Dr. Noah W. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. James K. Matthews, Montclair, 
N. J.; Dr. James L, Lyons, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Dr. Lee F. Tuttle, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Mr. Louis Spilman, Waynes- 
boro, Va.; Dr. Bernall L. Schubel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dr. Eugene L. Smith, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Dr. E. Perce Hayes, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Miss Henrietta Gib- 
son, New York City; Miss Sallie Lou 
MacKinnon, New York City; Miss Irene 
Long, New York; Miss Louise Robinson, 
New York City; Mrs. Noah W. Moore, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick B. 
Newell, New York City; Mrs. Lee F. 
Tuttle, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Gaither 
P. Warfield, Rockville, Md.; Mrs. Robert 


C. Armstrong, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Mrs. Charles Raper Jonas, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 


Trade Policies Affecting the Sheep 
and Wool Industry 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great industries of America is the sheep 
and wool industry. It is an industry 
which should be prospering but it is in 
serious financial trouble because of trade 
policies adopted by the administration 
which has been in power over the past 20 
years, 

I am today reintroducing two bills 
which were cosponsored by myself and 
Senator Munpt during the last session. 
One of these bills will amend the Buy 
American Act to definitely spell out wool 
as a product or material, produced or 
manufactured in the United States and 
to be specifically included in the Buy 
American Act. 

The second bill which I am introducing 
amends section 303 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U. S. C. 1303), definitely mak- 
ing the provision for countervailing duty 
apply in the case of wool by declaring 
that a currency exchange preference is 
a bestowal of a bounty or grant by the 
nation manipulating such currency ex- 
change preference. 
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I seriously doubt the need for this 
amendment since the language of section 
303 of the Tariff Act is very explicit and 
imposes an obligation upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to levy such coun- 
tervailing duties whenever a bounty or 
grant upon the export of dutiable com- 
modities is made by any country export- 
ing to the United States. 

Under the existing law, it is the obli- 
gation of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to impose a countervailing duty “when- 
ever any country shall pay or bestow, 
directly or indirectly, any bounty or 
grant,” and so forth. 

It is clear that it was the intent of 
Congress not to allow the Secretary of 
the Treasury discretionary power to de- 
termine whether or not a device which 
has the effect of granting a preferential 
position to any exporter from another 
country seems to be proven not only by 
the fact that section 303 provides for a 
mandatory countervailing duty, but the 
fact that in the clause imposing the 
additional duty, the section describes it 
as being “equal to the net amount of 
such bounty or grant, however the same 
may be paid or bestowed.” 

I call attention to the wording, “how- 
ever the same be paid or bestowed.” 
This removes any discretionary power 
from the Secretary and imposes upon 
him an obligation which he may not 
avoid by construing preference treat- 
ment through multiple export rates as 
a technique of deriving tax revenue, of 
avoiding political and other difficulties 
in the devaluation of their currencies or 
of producing other economic effects 
within their countries. The only ques- 
tion is whether the method used accords 
preferential treatment by which the 
American duty is avoided. No matter 
how the preference is paid or bestowed 
and no matter what internal effect it 
may have, if the method used grants an 
advantage to an exported commodity 
then the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States is bound by the exist- 
rai to impose such a countervailing 

uty. 

The provision adds: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time ascertain and determine, or 
estimate, the net amount of each such 
bounty or grant, and shall declare the net 
amount so determined or estimated. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make all 
regulations he may deem necessary for the 
identification of such articles and merchan- 
dise and for the assessment and collection 
of such additional duties. 


It is difficult to see how language can 
be made more explicit. The counter- 
vailing duty comes into effect by the 
mandatory provision of the law when- 
ever a bounty or grant is paid or be- 
stowed, directly or indirectly, however 
the same be paid or bestowed. The 
duty of the Secretary is also clearly pre- 
scribed. He shall ascertain and deter- 
mine and he shall declare the net 
amount and he shall make all regula- 
tions he may deem necessary for the 
identification of such articles and for 
the assessment of such additional duties, 
. Argentina and Uruguay are the prin- 
cipal nations exporting wool into the 
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United States under such a program. 
The Argentine bounty is granted to ex- 
porters of wool tops at an export rate of 
exchange of 7% pesos per United States 
dollar. Wool receives an export rate of 
only 5 pesos per dollar. The result is 
that the favored Argentine manufac- 
turers of wool tops are enabled to export 
to this country the manufactured wool 
product at the same price as the Argen- 
tine wool from which the tops are made. 

In the February 8, 1953, issue of the 
New York Times, Herbert Koshetz ex- 
plained one reason why the American 
wool market was in such a depressed 
condition at the present time, as follows: 

Because of competitive cloth prices, manu- 
facturers of wool goods have been seeking 
raw materials at the lowest cost possible. 
Savings of 8 to 10 percent are effected, they 
said, in purchases of wool tops from South 
America. 

The increasing poundage of tops brought 
into the country attests to the effect of sub- 
sidy programs that have been instituted by 
some South American countries. Uruguay, 
for instance, allows an exchange of 2.15 pesos 
per American dollar to top exporters, but 
maintains a rate of 1.519 pesos to wool ex- 
porters. Thus, the makers of tops—wool al- 
ready for the yarn spinners—have a price ad- 
vantage amounting to 41 percent. 

Pailure of the United States Customs to 
impose a duty on the tops has been protested 
repeatedly by American top makers. During 
1952 it was estimated that 20,800,000 pounds 
of tops were imported into the United States 
or 10 times the amount brought into the 
country in 1949. 

Uruguay shipped 12,633,000 pounds of tops 
into the United States in the first 9 months 
of 1952, or roughly 80 percent of all the tops 
received here. It would appear that Uruguay 
has sent in tops the equivalent of 18,500,000 
pounds of clean wool, or more than 35 mil- 
lion pounds of greasy wool. 


It is imperative that action be taken 
immediately to protect the American 
sheep and wool producer. 

I am positive that the wording of the 
Buy American Act is sufficiently inclu- 
sive at the present time, without this 
amendment, to require that so long as it 
is available, domestically produced wool 
and domestically produced woolen prod- 
ucts be given preference. However, be- 
cause of Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation 6-103, wool has been excluded 
from the purview of the act. Therefore, 
this amendment. 

Iam positive that the wording of sec- 
tion 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is suf- 
ficiently inclusive to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury no alternative but to levy a 
countervailing duty equal to the grant or 
bounty paid by the governments of coun- 
tries exporting wool to the United States 
under this program. However, because 
of the policy adopted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the previous admin- 
istration, the countervailing duty pro- 
vided by law was never imposed, prob- 
ably not because of a lack of authority 
but because of a policy of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson alleging it to be a 
strain on international trade. 

Legislation of this kind is necessary 
not because of what the present admin- 
istration may or may not do, but it is 
necessary because of the policies which 
were followed by the Truman-Acheso 
administration. . 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, J. Mitchell 
Pilcher, of Montgomery, Ala., has written 
a very fine poem, Their Finest Hour, 
which recalls again to our minds the 
sacrifice that is being made by our troops 
in Korea. 

His poem is a tribute to our soldiers in 
Korea, spending their lightfoot years, 
and being spent, in the struggle to pre- 
serve the faith freemen have in each 
other, the good will of the Golden Rule, 
The poem follows: 

THEIR Finest HOUR 
Lightfoot lads heard the war drums calling, 
In the fierce hour when reason fled, 
And the wrecking fury falling, 

Augured global strife and daunting dread, 
They leaped against the bursting tide— 

Light-limbed boys when the sky was 

falling, 
Shouldered earth's grief, nor quailed nor 
cried— 

In the dawn, and the bugles calling. 

—J. Mitchell Pilcher. 


Is President Eisenhower Ready To Risk 
All-Out War With China? 
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HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Courier-Journal of Febru- 
ary 2, 1953: 


Is PRESIDENT EISENHOWER READY To Risk 
ALL-OUT Wark WITH CHINA? 


Let’s assume that Washington reports are 
correct, and that President Eisenhower has 
decided to end the neutralizing of Formosa, 
What would such a decision mean? 

The United States Seventh Fleet would 
continue to patrol the Formosa Strait, be- 
tween the mainland of China and the island 
on which Chiang Kai-shek has established 
his refugee government. But its role will no 
longer be neutral. Its orders will be to 
permit Chiang’s Nationalists to attack the 
Reds on the mainland, but not to allow the 
Reds to strike back at Formosa, 

How far does that involve us in a Chinese 
war? It all depends on two further ques- 
tions: How far is Chiang willing and able 
to go in assaulting mainland China, and 
how much will the Chinese Reds tolerate 
without trying to seize Formosa? 

The limits of Chiang’s ability are open to 
furious argument. He has been training 
troops on his island ever since his govern- 
ment fied there in December 1949. He 
offered 30,000 of his forces to fight in Korea, 
an offer that was declined in Washington. 

There have been widely varying reports on 
both the numbers and the fighting fitness of 
his army. Gov, Thomas E. Dewey, a witness 
friendly to Chiang, reported after a visit 
that there were 600,000 troops on Formosa, 


200,000 well trained, 100,000 fairly well 
trained, and the rest not yet trained. That 
was in the summer of 1951. The total num- 
ber would not have changed since, but it is 
assumed that training has advanced under 
the direction of an American mission. 

What could such a force do? They might 
harry the China coast with needling raids, 
It is hardly conceivable, however, that they 
would try a landing in force. Formosa is 
the smallest of the Chinese provinces. It 
contains some 7 million people, against 400 
million under Red domination on the main- 
land. American ships and planes might give 
sea and air cover for a mass landing, but 
once ashore the Nationalists would be vastly 
outnumbered. 

Chiang has hinted that millions of Chinese 
would rise to join him once his forces 
stormed ashore. Here we get into the area 
of large-scale risks. Suppose Chiang com- 
mitted most of his troops to a landing, and 
the expected allies from behind the Red lines 
failed to appear? Suppose they rallied to 
Chiang, but could not be adequately armed? 
Would we allow the Nationalist landing 
force to be wiped out by the Reds, or would 
we rush in American troops to hold the 
beachhead? If we failed to move, Chiang 
would lose everything, including Formosa. 
If we moved, we would involve ourselves di- 
rectly in a war on the Chinese mainland. 

Isn't that the war General Bradley warned 
Congress against, “the wrong war at the 
wrong place, at the wrong time, and the 
wrong enemy”? 

Everybody on our side hates the stalemate 
in Korea. We just must be sure that efforts 
to break it may not plunge us into something 
worse. If the change in Formosa policy does 
not bring about a Nationalist landing on the 
China coast, it will have done little to divert 
the Reds from their efforts in Korea. If it 
does result in a big landing operation, we 
may well be drawn into an all-out war in 
China. 

Many Americans disliked the thorny truth 
of Winston Churchill’s warning that a stale- 
mate is not as bad as a checkmate. A full- 
scale war between America and China on the 
Asiatic mainland is the checkmate he had 
in mind. It is one that would suit Joe Stalin 
to perfection. 


Hawaii’s Welcome and Hawaii’s Cause 
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Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I offer for publication an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin on December 11, 1952, on 
the occasion of the arrival of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then President- 
elect, in Honolulu on his return from 
his historic visit to Korea. The edi- 
torial expresses so eloquently the senti- 
ment of the people of Hawaii toward the 
new President and our aspirations as a 
people that I believe it will prove of 
interest to Members of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

Hawati’s WELCOME AND Hawatt’s CAUSE 

Aloha, Ike! 

That's the easy, genial familiarity of Ha- 
waii’s welcome to people Hawaii likes very 
much. It’s a sort of aloha shirt welcome— 


gay, colorful, and just as often as not a 
little bold. 
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It speaks from a land not quite as large as 
Massachusetts, but with a heart as big as 
Texas. It speaks as the focal point of the 
vast Pacific. 

Hawaii has poured out its heart to great 
men and women in the past. Among them 
have been two of our Presidents—Roosevelt 
and Truman—and a man who was to become 
a President—William Howard Taft. 

This, to our knowledge, is the first time 
it has been extended to a President-elect. 

Aloha, Ike! 

That's the spontaneous, 
greeting of Hawaii's people. 

But beneath that jaunty coconut hat are 
serious thoughts, and under that flamboyant 
aloha shirt is a heart that feels the suffering 
in Korea and in all the other unfortunate 
lands where life is cruel and bitter and ter- 
ribly insecure, 

And along with that brisk greeting of 
aloha is a deeper message of Hawaii's con- 
cern for the future of our relations in the 
Pacific, and a humble, genuine offer of 
service. 

The Korea from which you have just come, 
Mr. President-elect, is a key to the future of 
the Asia-Pacific area. Hawaii is no less a 
key to that future. 

We, too, shure in the Korean sacrifice. Our 
losses there are more than three times those 
of the Nation as a whole, on a per capita 
basis. 

We do not begrudge that sacrifice if it will 
help to protect the rights of freemen in this 
world. 

But we feel that we can make an even 
greater contribution in other ways as well, 
and that we have not been given the op- 
portunity to make it. 

Hawaii is the hub of a network of Pacific 
sea and air communications which connect 
the east and the west, the north and the 
south. 

From Hawaii these lines radiate to the 
whole west coast of the Americas, the whole 
east coast of Asia, the Asian archipelagoes 
of Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia, the 
subcontinent of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, and the countless smaller is- 
land groups which dot the vast Pacific. 

Over these historic routes have come peo- 
ple from all of these bordering countries to 
find in Hawaii a new way of life within the 
pattern of a predominantly American, pre- 
dominantly Christian culture. 

The old values have not been lost, and 
there has been no hesitancy in accepting the 
best of the new. Here newspaper and tele- 
vision cameras will train their scanning eyes 
on age-old Chinese narcissus festivals and 
Japanese bon dances, as well as upon Ameri- 
can football and baseball games, and on the 
deliberations of a freely elected legislature 
conducting its business in a truly traditional 
American way. 

Hawaii's people know and respect many 
cultures, brought here from many lands. 
And they know and respect the peoples who 
created those cultures. 

Their traditional pageantry is enacted here 
as a link with the old, but it is performed 
on a stage anchored firm in the foundations 
of the American principles of individual 
worth and democratic equality. 

American influence came to Hawaii more 
than a century and a half ago, when hardy 
seafarers in the China trade and the whaling 
fieets—men of vast independence of thought 
and vital capacity—provisioned here or took 
refuge from the bleak winters of the Arctic 
whaling grounds. 

Christian missionaries from New England 
came in 1820, bringing with them physicians, 
educators, and artisans to form the founda- 
tion of a new community and to build the 
structure of American democracy within the 
framework of a constitutional monarchy. 

By the time Hawaii was annexed in 1898, 
when the Spanish-American War revealed its 
strategic value to the United States, the pat- 
terns of democracy already had been set. 


open-hearted 
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Its economic development brought to Ha- 
wali's shores peoples from many lands— 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Korea, Puerto 
Rico, Portugal, and even a few from Russia. 

Under American tutelage they learned the 
lessons of democracy quickly and proved 
that in the right setting the ancient ways of 
the Orient could and would give way to 
those concepts of individual dignity and 
freedom embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights. 

That this took place in Hawaii is important 
not only when we consider Hawaii's future 
as a sister State in the Union, but also when 
we consider Hawaii’s past and present part 
in shaping the future of the entire Pacific- 
Asia area, 

We here are at once a bridge, a focal point, 
and a wealthy mine of human resource. 

We are the meeting place not only of lines 
of communication, but of peoples and cul- 
tures, ideas, and ideals. 

Because of this, Hawali’s people are 
uniquely fitted to form a human bridge of 
understanding between East and West. Yet 
the ores from Hawaii's mine of human re- 
source have yet to be assayed, and certainly 
are far from being put to their best use. 

From this mine have come a few nuggets, 
but the mother lode is relatively untouched. 

We offer this resource, this wealth to you, 
President-elect Eisenhower, and your chief 
executive assistants who are here with you, 
as a means of building a better understand- 
ing, a more secure life, among the Pacific 
peoples. 

We offer our trained people to the service 
of our country and to the peace of our part 
of the world. 

And we offer our islands as a continuing 
conference ground upon which the shape of 
that peace may be fashioned. 

As a central meeting place, we feel that 
we are without peer in the Pacific world. 
As a community singularly free of racial 
tensions, we feel that ours is a genial climate 
conducive to progressive efforts toward the 
kind of peace among men that Nature seems 
to have achieved among the elements. 

For these contributions to achieve their 
greatest worth, however, we must have full 
recognition of political equality. This will 
proclaim to the Orient that our National 
Government is a true champion of the prin- 
ciples of democracy set forth in our great 
historic documents. 

Hawaii as a Territory is far less effective an 
instrument of foreign policy and Pacific good 
will than Hawaii would be as a State. 

The mere act of accepting Hawali into the 
sisterhood of States is notice to all the world 
that the United States does, in full truth, 
recognize the equality of men whether they 
come from the moors of Scotland, the rice 
paddies of China and Japan, the jungles and 
valleys of the Philippines, or the far stretches 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

Our Congress has taken the first step to- 
ward the proof of our good intentions by 
removing race as a barrier to naturalization. 
Statehood for Hawali would be the ultimate 
proof, incontrovertible. 

That having been done, Hawaii as a State 
will be in a position to perform its most use- 
ful function—its duty to the Nation and to 
the peaceful, cooperative development of the 
Pacific area. 

This will not be a magic wand to make all 
the distrusts and the suspicions of the years 
disappear in a swirling cloud, any more than 
your visit to the Korean battlefront will end 
the war there with a finger snap. But state- 
hood will be a long step forward to the better 
employment of our talents in our interna- 
tional relations. 

What we ask for ourselves is very little 
compared with what we are prepared to give 
to our country and to this part of the world. 

We can envision sending out over the same 
communication lines which brought so many 
people to us in our present day, envoys of un- 
derstanding and good will, carrying a mes- 


sage of hope and friendship to the very ends 
of those long lines. 

We can envision the leaders of many coun- 
tries taking counsel one with another under 
the beneficent auspices of our pleasant land, 
and returning to their homes imbued with 
a new will to resolve old conflicts and to seek 
new areas of harmonious cooperation. 

Statehood for Hawali, therefore, is not 
only simple justice to the nearly half a mil- 
lion people who have qualified this Territory 
for that advancement. 

It is a service which the Congress of the 
United States and yourself can render to our 
common country and to the Pacific—yes, to 
the world, 


Repeal of Buy American Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS,. Mr. Speaker, the 
Third Mississippi or Delta District was 
represented for years in this body by an 
able Representative, Hon, Will M. Whit- 
tington. It was my pleasure to work 
with him very closely. 

I am proud to say that Mr. Whitting- 
ton’s successor, Hon. FRANK SMITH, of 
Mississippi, has taken up where Mr, 
Whittington left off. Frank and I work 
together, I know he is doing a good job. 

It does me good to see that others, too, 
recognize his work. I therefore extend 
in the REcorp an editorial in the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953, as follows: 

A Law THAT SHOULD Dis 


Representative Frank E. Smrirn, of the 
Third Mississippi District, has decided to 
direct a considerable part of his energies and 
efforts toward the removal of some of this 
country’s barriers against world trade. He 
reasons well when he concludes that removal 
of certain restrictions would save the tax- 
payer's money, aid in attaining economy in 
the operation of the Federal Government, 
and create sorely needed good will for us 
abroad. 

In pursuance of his objective, Representa- 
tive SmirH is now leading a fight in the Con- 
gress for repeal of the so-called Buy Ameri- 
can Act, passed 20 years or so ago as a 
measure to afford protection for American 
business in a period of extreme economic de- 
pression. The law chosen for a target by the 
Mississippian provides, for example, that the 
Government may not buy anything from a 
firm abroad unless its price is at least 25 per- 
cent below the lowest American bid. This 
requirement has been modified by Executive 
order as regards military buying, but the 
Government purchases a lot abroad that is 
not in the military category. 

It is obvious that this old law has per- 
mitted manufacturers in this country to 
boost prices to the Government, and it has 
therefore served to heighten inflation here 
and abroad and has pinched the scarce dollar 
supply in other nations still tighter. Rep- 
resentative SMITH has also moved to amend 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 that 
makes it necessary for REA borrowers to use 
only products manufactured in the United 
States containing no foreign materials. All 
in all, it is a law that should die. 

Adoption of the Smrrn proposals would 
unquestionably get this country’s trade poli- 
cies nearer in line with the times and would 
be of special value to cotton and other farm 
produets normally exported in sizable quan- 
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tities. The request of foreign countries for 
trade instead of aid makes sense for all con- 
cerned, and Representative Smrrn’s bills 
would help bring into effect a state of affairs 
at once realistic and helpful. 


Silence on Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permissior to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for February 10, 1953, entitled “Silence 
on Point 4’: 


SILENCE ON Point 4 


Conspicuous by its omission from the out- 
lines of foreign policy so far sketched py 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles is any mention of the point 4 program 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. 

Perhaps the new administration considers 
point 4 too closely identified with its prede- 
cessors in office. Perhaps the program should 
be rechristened point 7, or TAUA, or some- 
thing else. Whatever it is called, the pro- 
gram deserves to survive, especially in an 
administration which proclaims itself as bent 
on fashioning “positive” policies overseas, 
Because point 4 concerns itself with longer- 
range goals than merely countering Soviet 
moves, it is about as positive a policy as this 
country could adopt, 

The New York Times recently called upon 
its overseas correspondents to compile a most 
valuable record, on the spot, of accomplish- 
ments under point 4. Here are some of the 
things that have been done in a little more 
than 2 years: 

Ecuador: The all-important potato crop 
has been increased sixfold. 

Peru: The city of Chimbote, once a pest- 
hole of malaria, has been almost completely 
freed of the disease, 

Egypt: A 15,000-acre desert west of Alex- 
andria is being reclaimed for forage by the 
starving flocks of Bedouin tribesmen. 

Saudi Arabia: Geologists are locating new 
underground water resources, and fiscal ex- 
perts have helped set up a banking system, 

Iran: Livestock stations have been estab- 
lished for the improvement of stock breeds, 
and local agricultural agents are being 
trained to teach methods of better crop 
production. 

Afghanistan: Roads are being built that 
will connect landlocked farm areas with 
markets; dams for irrigation and power arè 
promising greater food supply. 

Pakistan: A factory is being built to pro- 
duce fertilizer at two-thirds of the present 
cost, 

India: 16,500 villages with a population 
of 11 million are participating in rural de- 
velopment projects to increase food produc- 
tion, provide potable water, teach reading 
and writing, and devise better tools for vil- 
lage workshops. 

These are only a sampling of the fine work 
that has been done all over the world by 
American technicians whose mission is not 
to dispense dollars but to impart knowledge 
and skills. Most of the cooperating govern- 
ments match or exceed the American expend- 
iture. 

In every case, American aid is limited both 
in sum and in time, and the objective is to 
train natives of the assisted country to take 
over. The two-thousand-and-odd American 
specialists now overseas are balanced by 
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nearly 3,000 promising young people now in 
this country or elsewhere for training in their 
specialties. 

Point 4 is just beginning to show results. 
To cut it off now would be a national—and 
a world—tragedy. As against the billions 
being spent to meet the threat of commu- 
nism in areas where it has become an open 
menace to our security, the relatively small 
sums spent on technical aid strike at the 
sources of communism and unrest. 

Helping underdeveloped countries raise 
their living standards by their own efforts 
is like fire prevention: to stop the fire be- 
fore it starts is safer than trying to put it 
out afterwards, 

The Eisenhower administration has set 
enlightened self-interests as the goal of for- 
eign policy. Its attitude toward technical 
aid, yet to be defined, will go far to demon- 
strate how much enlightenment there is in 
the formula. 


Are We Prepared To Blockade Friends 
as Well as Enemies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Courier-Journal of February 
11, 1953: 


ARE WE PREPARED To BLOCKADE FRIENDS AS 
WELL As ENEMIES? 


There is one great trouble with the new 
administration’s attempts to find a quick 
and decisive way out of the stalemate in the 
Far East. They are being undertaken as 
though only we and China existed in the 
world. When we announced—prematurely 
and not very accurately—that the forces of 
Chiang on Formosa were to be freed for 
raids on the Chinese mainland, the an- 
nouncement said merely that our allies had 
been notified. How inadequate mere notifi- 
cation was soon became apparent. In Paris 
and London, governments which have allied 
their policies with ours were immediately 
put on the spot by eager opponents. And 
in every official answer, disapproval and 
foreboding were more clearly to be observed 
than trust and understanding. 

This disapproval and foreboding are even 
more obvious now that talk of a naval block- 
ade of the China coast is growing louder. 
A blockade has few supporters outside of 
our more vociferous China lobbyists and one 
factor which may weigh heavily with those 
who must make the decision is the near- 
certainty that we should have to blockade 
alone. 

This does not mean, as some angry critics 
maintain, that Britain, for instance, is bat- 
tening on a trade with Red China that spells 
destruction for our boys in Korea, What it 
does mean is that the intricacies of politics, 
trade, and military alliance in the Far East 
are far more subtle and delicately balanced 
than most United States Congressmen are 
willing to concede. 

Ceylon is a new member of the British 
Commonwealth, feeling its way in an uncer- 
tain independence and beset within and 
without by those who would prefer no ties 
with the old colonial power. Ceylon pro- 
duces rubber and consumes rice. She trades 
raw rubber for rice with Red China and can- 
not very well continue to live without this 
trade. British support for a United States 


blockade would seriously weaken the existing 
Ceylon government and strengthen the hand 
of those who, with ulterior motives, are urg- 
ing the nation to cut all ties with the West, 

Japan, which has moved from being an 
enemy of the United States to our protege in 
a brief time, is looking eagerly for trading 
opportunities with Red China. So far its 
exploratory talks have given lip service to 
our embargo against the export of militarily 
important materials. But a list of the barter 
deals at Peking with Japanese trade experts 
shows an elastic notion of what is strategi- 
cally unimportant. But even Americans ex- 
cuse Japan’s eagerness to trade with our 
enemy on the ground that Japan must trade 
with somebody. 

Britain itself maintains its Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong in spite of steadily mounting 
difficulties. Hong Kong is now much more 
than a port for Britain’s Far East trade. It 
is a tenuous foothold, a listening post, a 
naval base in a part of the world from which 
the West is virtually exiled. Hong Kong's 
trade with Red China has dwindled drasti- 
cally since the embargo went into effect. It 
is a British contention, and few Americans 
are in a position to disprove it, that what 
comes out of Red China to Hong Kong these 
days is more valuable than what goes in, 
But Britain would certainly be unwilling to 
let the United States Navy supervise its 
operations in Hong Kong. 

There are still other factors to be weighed. 
The interdependence of all the Asian states, 
the distrust of our motives, which is unfor- 
tunately a fact among Asiatic peoples, are 
important. But perhaps the persuasive fact 
to President Eisenhower, an old and highly 
successful team commander, is the knowl- 
edge that these strategic decisions, with the 
certain risk they carry of widening the area 
of possible conflict, are not alone ours to 
make. It would be madness, to which the 
President is not prone, to act as though we 
alone could carry the burden and the respon- 
sibility for an enlarged Asiatic war. And it 
is folly for even segments of our administra- 
tion to talk as though we alone are wise 
enough to decide what the risks are and 
whether the world should assume them. 


Statehood for Larry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I enclose an editorial from 
the Toledo (Ohio) Blade that expresses 
exceptionally well the deep significance 
that the issue of statehood for Hawaii 
has for many people of the Territory. 

The editorial was inspired by the 
splendid record of Larry Nakatsuka, the 
assistant city editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, as a Neiman scholar at 
Harvard University. He and his wife, 
during the course of their experience, 
won not only the confidence but respect 
of those who became associated with him. 
Mr. Nakatsuka is again on the staff of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, doing an 
exceptionally competent job as that 
newspaper's labor reporter, 

The editorial follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR LARRY 

Because it has been debated so often in 

Congress, so widely discussed in newspapers, 
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in magazines, and in street corner talk, the 
increasingly favorable prospect of statehood 
for Hawali wouldn’t excite us very much if 
it didn’t also mean statehood for Larry; for 
Larry’s wife, Minnie, too, and for their just 
2-month-old son, Paul Takashi. 

There was talk of statehood for Hawaii in 
Congress, too, when we first were becoming 
acquainted with Larry and Minnie. Those 
of us to whom statehood really meant noth- 
ing except something we'd always had were 
inclined to make jokes about it and es- 
pecially about the fact that everyone talks 
about statehood for Hawaii but no one does 
anything about it. 

But Larry didn’t think our jokes were 
funny, and in his very pleasant but very 
intense way he would explain what state- 
hood for Hawaii meant to him and why he 
continued to believe that Congress must very 
soon recognize the justice of Hawali’s claims. 
He wanted to be altogether fair about it, 
never to be bitter or vindictive. Yet he was 
hurt by racist arguments against admission 
and just a little resentful that others took 
the issue of statehood so lightly. 

He was proud of the progress Hawaii has 
made in economic development, proud of its 
educational growth, of its increasing politi- 
cal awareness, He felt pride in the Hawaiian 
melting pot in which people of so many dif- 
ferent races and nationality groups have 
learned to live together with so little friction, 
fusing their cultures to produce a commu- 
nity of people at once homogeneous in the 
mass and heterogeneous in individual char- 
acteristics. 

Larry would not deny that there are in- 
equalities nor that racial incidents do some- 
times occur. But he could be even a little 
smug—and who was to deny his right to 
be?—that so many different. kinds of people 
live so close together in Hawaii in such rela- 
tive. harmony. 

And if these were not arguments enough 
for statehood for Hawaii, there was one which 
was most telling of them all. That was this 
second-generation Japanese-American who 
has become labor reporter for a Honolulu 
newspaper and his wife, Minnie, a graduate 
of Columbia University. Both are the kind 
of folks who are needed so very much to help 
chart the future of this great country of ours. 

As more and more signs point to favorable 
action by the Eighty-third Congress on the 
matter of statehood for Hawaii, the prospect 
has meaning it never has had before. Now it 
means statehood for Larry and for Minnie 
and for 2-month-old Paul Takashi, who may 
not remember the time when Hawali was not 
the forty-ninth star in the flag of the United 
States of America, 


Humphrey Demands McCarran Act 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following excerpt from the New York 
Times which, to the astute reader, might 
provide an explanation of the vicious 
attacks directed against the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Here is the telling 
excerpt: 

HUMPHREY DEMANDS McCarran ACT CHANGE 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the 
address by Senator HUMPHREY was read by 
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his legislative counsel, Max H. Kampelman. 
The Senator asserted that the number of 
Jews among refugees from behind the iron 
curtain would increase in the future. This 
created an emergency, he said, that made 
necessary a revision of the rigid racist pro- 
visions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 


Firm Policies Should Displace Flimsy 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 > 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Bar- 
ron’s of February 2, 1953: 


Firm Po.icies SHOULD DISPLACE FLIMSY 
PROPAGANDA 

The most heartening thing about the 
change of administration of Washington is 
that public officials are beginning to repre- 
sent this country for what it is. They are 
talking our traditional language—that of a 
republic dedicated to individual freedom 
rather than to a vague and sapless collectiv- 
ism. The new theme ran strongly through 
the President’s inaugural address; it will no 
doubt color and shape his state of the Union 
message today. It also pervaded John Foster 
Dulles’ speech last week when the new Secre- 
tary of State adumbrated a foreign policy 
based on “enlightened self-interest” and in- 
vited every citizen to make his contribution 
by demonstrating the “value and productiv- 
ity of liberty.” 

With individual freedom the watchword 
at home, Washington will obviously have 
to recast its whole approach to disseminat- 
ing information abroad. For years now our 
official propagandists have been kicking 
dollars around in projecting a flickering 
and uncertain picture of this Nation which 
bears little relation to facts or principles. 
First came the OWI, which let Owen 
Lattimore speak for the United States in 
Asia; then came the wobbly, weak-spirited 
Voice of America, Last week the President 
recognized that we have been speaking 
abroad with a stammer by appointing a com- 
mittee, headed by William H. Jackson, of 
J. H. Whitney & Co., to restudy the problem 
of psychological warfare. The committee, 
we believe, has an extraordinary opportunity, 
first to limit the role of Government in this 
field, and, secondly, to cleanse and rejuvenate 
such information as is put out. 

As to the first point, Jefferson’s dictum 
of the less government the better should 

. clearly be the guide to policy. In time of 
war, generals and statesmen have always, 
of course, engaged in psychological warfare, 
putting out reports and statements calcu- 
lated to bewilder the enemy or break his will 
to fight. General MacArthur’s bold an- 
nouncement in the field that he was ready 
either to treat with the Chinese Reds or 
blow them to hell, undoubtedly comes under 
this heading. So does the work of the George 
Creel Committee in World War I. But gov- 
ernment-controlled information in times of 
peace, even cold-war peace, is a very different 
story. In a republic, especially, it cuts across 
the whole idea that the individual and the 
free association should speak for themselves, 


The notion that governments should go 
about inculcating everything and everybody 
is a peculiar product of Marxism and fascism. 
It is closely associated with the idea that 
there is no such thing as truth—that the 
bigger the lie the better. The United States 
will hardly defeat communism by aping 
Communist procedures. 

As a matter of fact, the United States has 
no shadow of a need to imitate totalitarian 
information methods. The biggest part of 
the American story can quite safely be en- 
trusted to private agencies. The Associated 
Press and the United Press, to say nothing 
of independent newspapers and magazines, 
are busy projecting the image of America 
abroad every day, and it is a truer image than 
anything the Government can produce. The 
privately organized National Committee for 
a Free Europe, Inc., has done excellent work 
in beaming the testimony of refugees and 
the ideas of such able statesmen as ex- 
Premier Mikolajezyk, of Poland, to every 
Pole, Czech, and Latvian who has access to a 
receiving set. The Jackson committee will 
be performing a real service if it emphasizes 
that such free-citizen groups, as well as the 
commercial press, should be the prime means 
for carrying the American viewpoint to the 
far corners of the world. 

Insofar as Government has any part to 
play in this fleld—and the burden of proof 
here lies heavily on its advocates—it should 
concentrate on representing this country as 
it is. This is just what the Voice of Amer- 
ice abysmally failed to do. Partly because 
the Truman regime was itself socialistically 
inclined, the Voice tended to emphasize 
everything in this country that depended on 
Government. It pointed to TVA as the sole 
jewel in the crown of American electrical 
development, forgetting all about the scores 
of privately owned power stations which give 
the United States cheap electric power. It 
talked endlessly about point 4, overlooking 
the fact that private capital is straining to 
goto work. It assumed blithely that Europe 
was some kind of a “third force,” destined 
inevitably to go the Socialist road, and 
played up anything in this country that 
seemed to match this false idea. The result 
was not an image of America, but a travesty 
on America. 

The advent of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion should bring a far different philosophy 
into.all Government departments. Even so, 
the United States will never make its view- 
point manifest abroad unless sound domestic 
policies are complemented by a comprehensi- 
ble foreign poilcy. What made the Truman 
regime so fond of words, and what made the 
words so ineffective, was that it never, except 
in the pinches, seemed to care about this 
country’s national interest. Mr. Dulles, as 
already noted, has made a start in a different 
direction. Far more significant than his 
speech of last week, however, is the action 
taken in the Pacific as this issue of Barron's 
goes to press. The Seventh Fleet will con- 
tinue to guard Formosa, but instead of neu- 
tralizing the forces of Chiang Kai-shek this 
country will allow him to harass the main- 
land of China at will. 

Such specific action to end the Korean 
stalemate and maybe to begin the rescue of 
China is clearly worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of words of propaganda or informa- 
tion. It underlines the fundamental point 
that in statecraft, no less than in the affairs 
of individuals, it is deeds not words that 
count. What the world admires is not the 
gab artist, but the solid performer. The 
United States should raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest may repair, but 
the way to do this is primarily by conduct 
and example. To the degree that these are 
forthcoming, the true voice of the Nation will 
be speaking. And, as it speaks, Government 
information agencies should find themselves 
progressively out of business. 
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Opportunity for Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the forty-third anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The high ideals, practical training, and 
fellowship of this great organization 
haye enriched the lives of more than 
20,200,000 American boys since its found- 
ing in 1910. Iam proud to wear a mini- 
ature BSA button this week in honor of 
the anniversary and want to call to the 
attention of the House the following 
editorial from the Hightstown (N. J.) 
Gazette of February 5, 1953, saluting the 
Boy Scouts of America: 


OPPORTUNITY FoR GROWTH 


We salute the Boy Scouts of America, ob- 
serving its forty-third birthday during Boy 
Scout Week, February 7 to 13, with its mem- 
bership at an all-time high of 3,250,000 boys 
and adult leaders enrolled. 

Our Nation is all the richer for since 1910 
more than 20,200,000 Americans have bene- 
fited by the training, fellowship, handicraft, 
skills, and high adventure of Scouting, and 
have been strengthened by the high ideals 
of the Scout oath and laws. 

Boy Scout Week this year places a major 
emphasis on the Scout family. This is a 
two-way recognition. It honors the many 
fathers of Scouts among the 850,000 adult 
volunteer leaders in the organization. It 
salutes the 127,209 mothers who give gener- 
ously of their time.as den mothers in the 
Cub Scout ranks. It is here that the enrich- 
ment of family life is a main objective. 
Through doing things together boys and par- 
ents learn to know each other better. This 
emphasis upon strong family tles helps to 
build a stronger America. 

The Scout family of Scouting programs 
meets the varying needs of boys. Cub Scout- 
ing is for boys 8, 9, and 10 years old. Boy 
Scouting is for those 11, 12, and 13. Explor- 
ing is for young men 14 and older. 

There are 58,934 churches, synagogues, 
schools, civic and fraternal groups who spon- 
sor the Nation’s 84,300 Scouting units in their 
aims to strengthen family life and build a 
better future citizenship in the community. 

Most of these groups sponsor one of the 
three programs. The need today is for more 
boys to have the advantages of Scout train- 
ing. These groups can best meet this chal- 
lenge by sponsoring additional programs. 
This would make it possible for a boy to 
enjoy Scouting over a 10-year span, from 
8 to 18, under the same auspices, 


Return of Fund to the Treasury by the 
Commission on Renovation of the Exec- 
utive Mansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, Iam pleased 
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to place in the Recorp a memorandum to 
the members of the Commission: on 
Renovation of the Executive Mansion 
from the Commission’s Executive Direc- 
tor, Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton. 

As the memorandum points out, an 
unobligated balance of $7,205.50, from 
the appropriations to the Commission 
for the 1952 fiscal year, has reverted to 
the Treasury upon the completion of the 
Commission's work in the reconstruction 
of the White House. 

I am advised by the Bureau of Ac- 
counts of the Department of the Treas- 
ury that net receipts of $10,049.47 from 
the distribution of surplus material as 
souvenir mementos removed from the 
White House during renovation has also 
been returned to the Treasury, making a 
total of $17,254.97. 

These figures indicate, in my judg- 
ment, that the Commission has made 
every effort to carry on its work in the 
most economical manner possible while 
at the same time making every effort to 
meet the reasonable desires of the Amer- 
ican people that the home of their Pres- 
idents should conform to the dignity of 
that high office. 

The memorandum follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
COMMISSION ON RENOVATION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1953. 
MEMORANDUM FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Roger E. Smith of the Treasury De- 
partment, who has supervised the closing 
of the Commission’s accounts, has sent us 
a final statement of the Commission’s ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1952 (extended 
to September 30, 1952), as of December 31, 
1952. The statement shows an unobligated 
balance of $7,205.50. 

This amount will revert to the Treasury. 
It is very creditable to the Commission, I 
believe, to have made this saving, amounting 
to 16 percent of the total appropriation for 
the year. 

GLEN E. EDGERTON. 


Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is fitting that we take note 
here of an important milestone in the 
life of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
forty-third anniversary of that organi- 
zation, February 8, 1953. 

During the comparatively short exist- 
ence of this fine organization it has be- 
come known far and wide as a great in- 
fiuence for good upon our boys. 

The organization at the end of the 
year had 3,183,266 boys and adult lead- 
ers actively registered, and since its or- 
ganization in 1910, 20,200,000 have been 
members and have received the benefits 
and training for good citizenship which 
have characterized the program of the 
organization since its inception. 


The period from February 7 to 13, in- 
clusive, is Boy Scout Week this year. 
Boy Scout Week celebrations this year 
have stressed the Scout family, and these 
celebrations have paid tribute to the 
American home and to its influence upon 
the lives of our boys. 


For 13 years I was judge of the superior- 


courts of the Stone Mountain Judicial 
Circuit in Georgia, and during that pe- 
riod it was my duty to preside at the 
trial of thousands of criminal cases, in- 
volving all classes of crimes, both felo- 
nies and misdemeanors, It has always 
been a source of gratification to me to 
recall that during that 13-year period I 
had only one man come before me 
charged with a criminal offense whom I 
knew to have formerly been a Boy 
Scout. It speaks well indeed of the Boy 
Scout organization that of the many 
thousands who came into that court dur- 
ing that 13-year period, only one was 
known to have been a Boy Scout in his 
youth. 

Here in Washington on the forty- 
third anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America the report to the Nation for 
1952 was submitted to the President of 
the United States who also is honorary 
president of the Boy Scouts of America. 
That report was submitted by 13 Boy 
Scouts, 12 of them representing regions, 
and one of them, Sammy Tyler, being 
the three-millionth member of the or- 
ganization. 

The report is a splendid report. It 
contains very interesting information 
and is well worth the time for every good 
citizen to read it. I attach this report 
herewith as a part of these remarks: 


To the HONORABLE DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE Boy SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA: 

On this, our forty-third anniversary, we 
respectfully submit our report to the Nation 
for 1952. 

The end of the year 1952 marked the com- 
pletion of the first year of our 3-year pro- 
gram, Forward on Liberty’s Team. We 
passed the 3 million mark in membership. 
We ended the year with 3,183,266 boys and 
adult leaders actively registered. Since the 
organization of the movement in 1910, 20,- 
200,000 have been members and have sub- 
scribed to the Scout oath and law. 

A total of 832,669 registered adults are 
giving volunteer service as leaders of boys and 
in maintaining Scouting in all sections of 
our land. 2 

In cooperation with Freedoms Foundation 
more than 1 million posters urging every 
citizen to register for the election and more 
than 30 million Liberty Bell door knob hang- 
ers urging every citizen to exercise his right 
to vote were distributed by Scouts-to the 
homes of the Nation in connection with the 
Nation-wide, nonpartisan, get-out-the-vote 
campaign in November. 

During the year just passed, the Boy Scouts 
of America participated actively in other im- 
portant good turns, including the securing 
of blood donor pledges from local citizens 
throughout the Nation in cooperation with 
the American Red Cross; the collection of 
1,146,000 pounds of clothing for worthy local 
and international causes; participation in 
purchasing and distributing seeds for 
Asia to help rehabilitate the food situation 
in areas of great need and a great many local 
conservation and reforestation projects as 
part of our continuing efforts in this field, 

As a great educational training institution, 
247,020 of our leaders took training courses 
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in the techniques of Scouting and boy lead- 
ership. Continuing emphasis was also given 
to our emergency service program in co- 
operation with established Civil Defense au- 
thorities. In this connection, first aid, life 
saving, small boat handling, fire fighting 
and flood emergency rescue skills were 
taught to thousands of Scouts, Explorers and 
leaders. 

A total of 1,250,000 different Scouts and 
Explorers were in attendance at various local 
council summer and winter camps through- 
out the Nation. At our Philmont Scout 
Ranch, near Cimarron, N. Mex., more than 
9,000 Explorers and leaders camped during 
the summer. 

In the field of world friendship we have 
trained executives and other leaders for the 
recently established Boy Scouts of Japan; 
continued to aid the German Boy Scout 
movement which we helped establish, and 
developed a council for the sons of American 
military personnel in West Germany. Our 
assistance to some 50 other nations included 
such aid as providing translations of Scout 
literature, handbooks, and leadership train- 
ing material for their use. 

We were honored by receiving the Good 
Will Industries golden anniversary award 
and the Freedoms Foundation award, both 
for outstanding service in 1952. 

Our goals for 1953 are— 

The vigorous continuation in the second 
year of our 3-year program, “Forward on 
liberty’s team,” of our aim to make the boy, 
our movement, our Nation, physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. J 

The staging of our third national jamboree 
at the Irvine Ranch, Santa Ana, Calif., where 
50,000 Scouts, explorers, and leaders will camp 
together from July 17 to 23 in a Nation-wide 
demonstration of scouting brotherhood, 
joined by international representatives of 
scouting from other countries throughout 
the world. 

To provide more units and greater oppor- 
tunities for more boys to receive the benefits 
of our program. 

To recruit and train more volunteer leaders 
to serve them. 

To continue to improve our entire program 
to the end that boys’ lives may be enriched 
and that the ideals of good character and 
participating citizenship may be inculcated 
in the future citizenry of our Nation. 

Through our program of character devel- 
opment, citizenship training, and physical 
fitness, to earnestly plan and strive to 
contribute substantially to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of America. 

Signed this 8th day of February 1953 on 
behalf of our fellow members of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Region I, Henry Minton; Region II, Ed- 
ward Banningan; Region III, Thomas 
B. Carmany; Region IV, Emmett Sut- 
ton; Region V, Newt Parks Harrison; 
Region VI, Bobby Savage; Region VII, 
William R. Breedlove; Region VIII, 
Robert Peterson; Region IX, Ray- 
mond W. Waddelow; Region X, Har- 
ald C. Bakken; Region XI, Maurice 
W. Wippel, Jr.; Region XII, Robert 
Tucker; Sammy Tyler (three millionth, 
member). 


Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
congratulate the Boy Scouts of America, 
both its boys and adult leaders, upon the 
splendid showing made in the year 1952 
and upon the great progress made in the 
43 years of its existence. I extend my 
best wishes for its continued growth and 
progress and express my sincere appre- 
ciation for the great influence for good 
which this organization has exerted, not 
only upon its members but upon all those 
who have come in contact with it. 
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McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply perturbed by the recent reference 
of our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], who stated that “a great men- 
ace to America lies in the fact that so 
many professionals, including profes- 
sional Jews, are shedding crocodile tears” 
over the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

In my opinion, it was a most unfortu- 
nate statement. In times such as these, 
instead of seeking to divide our com- 
mon efforts, we should try our ut- 
most to encourage the highest level of 
unity among the people of this country. 
During the 4 years that I am a Member 
of this body I have come to know the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania well and 
to respect his opinions. I have always 
found him to be fair in his dealings with 
people and objective in the presentation 
of his views. This is so much more rea- 
son why I was perplexed to learn about 
his remarks which have a definite under- 
tone of bias, so unusual for Judge 
WALTER. 

It is well known that many of our 
leading national organizations, religious 
groups, fraternal orders, labor unions, 
relief organizations, as well as many 
distinguished Americans who are promi- 
nent in every phase of our national life, 
have expressed opposition to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. The list 
of these groups and individuals is a long 
one; there is no need for me to go into it 
at this time. 

I was very much interested, however, 
to the references contained in President 
Eisenhower's State of the Union address 
to Congress pertaining to immigration. 
Surely it has not escaped the attention 
of our colleague from Pennsylvania that 
the President has requested Congress to 
review the immigration law and to enact 
a statute which would be fair to all. I 
was especially interested in the Presi- 
dent’s observation that the existing law, 
meaning the McCarran-Walter Act, con- 
tains injustices and that it is discrimi- 
natory. This is exactly what opponents 
of the new immigration law have main- 
tained ever since its enactment. 

Here are the remarks made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the question of im- 
migration in the course of his address to 
Congress: 

It is a manifest right of our Government 
to limit the number of immigrants our Na- 
tion can absorb. It is also a manifest right 
of our Government to set reasonable require- 
ments on the character and the numbers of 
the people who come to share our land and 
our freedom. 

It is well for us, however, to remind our- 
selves occasionally of an equally manifest 
fact: We are, one and all, immigrants or the 
sons and daughters of immigrants. 

Existing legislation contains injustices. 
It does, in fact, discriminate. I am informed 
by Members of Congréss that it was realized 


at the time of its enactment that future 
study of the proper basis of deermining 
quotas would be necessary. 

I am therefore requesting the Congress to 
review this legislation and to enact a statute 
which will at one and the same time guard 
our legitimate national interests and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom and 
fairness to all, 


Mr. Speaker, the thought expressed 


here is clear, the wording is concise, the 
meaning behind it is unmistakable. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
President Eisenhower is dissatisfied with 
the immigration act now on our statute 
books. His position on the question is 
forthright and he déserves to be com- 
mended for it. 

I trust that Congress will have the op- 
portunity to reconsider the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act at an early date. 
I hope that at that time we shall discuss 
it frankly and freely, without emotional 
outbursts and without rancor, but with 
fairness in our hearts and objectivity in 
our actions. Let us at the proper time 
debate this issue with less heat and more 
light. 


Unification Not Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial by Mr. 
Robert Ingalls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) 
Gazette-Times: 


UNIFICATION Nor WORKING 


There was one subject in President Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union message Monday 
that has not received much comment from 
the editorial writers and columnists. That 
was the important matter of unification of 
our military services. 

Changes in present laws affecting our 
defense activities are on the new adminis- 
tration’s legislative program, according to 
the President. And he indicated that they 
will be such as are necessary to clarify re- 
sponsibility and improve the total effective- 
ness. of our defense effort. This obviously 
refers to the bungle made of the unification 
program to date. 

During the campaign in a speech in Balti- 
more, General Eisenhower said, “With three 
services, in place of the former two, still go- 
ing their separate ways and with an over-all 
defense staff frequently unable to enforce 
corrective action, the end result has been 
not to remove duplication but to replace it 
with triplication.” This unfortunately has 
been only too true and too obvious. 

Veterans who have returned to Corvallis 
after serving a recall stint in the service 
have been most discouraged and disgusted 
on this particular point. Rex Smith, Bud 
Felton, and many others with whom we have 
talked mentioned the terrible waste. 

President Eisenhower has already come up 
with two proposals: 

1. Creation of a commission of civilians to 
restudy the Defense Department, with special 
attention to manpower waste. Charles 
(Motors) Wilson should be particularly ef- 
fective here. 

2. Expansion of the National Security 
Council and introduction of “civilians of the 
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highest capacity, integrity, and dedication 
to public service” in that body. 

As everyone knows, the new President's 
background on national defense and the 
military services is one of his strongest ad- 
vantages. He sat in on many of the con- 
ferences that led up to the writing of the 
National Defense Act of 1947, which estab- 
lished the pattern for unification of the 
armed services in the Defense Department. 
In addition to his own experience, there is 
available to the President a considerable 
body of informed criticism of the workings 
of the Defense Department in the past 5 
years. 

Among all the many Cabinet members who 
served under the immediate past admin- 
istration, we had the most respect for Sec- 
retary of Defense Lovett. That he was ham- 
strung by professional and service jealousy 
was obvious. When Lovett left in January 
he left a memorandum for his successor 
which expressed the opinion that the 1947 
act, while moderately satisfactory in peace- 
time, probably would not work during a war. 

Lovett saw the Chiefs, as operating heads 
of their own: services, as unable to detach 
themselves from service ambitions and 
rivalries, overwhelmed with paper work, 
without an adequate staff protected from re- 
prisals by the individual services. 

Similar criticisms of the Joint Chiefs had 
previously been made by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
wartime Chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board. Bush had recommended 
that their sole duty be to advise the Secre- 
tary of Defense and their President. 

It seems to us that the elimination of 
waste in the services and the coordination 
of effort among the three branches is one 
of the most important jobs President Eisen- 
hower can accomplish during his adminis- 
tration, It is a must for the welfare of the 
country. 


A Lesson To Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I shall include 
an article that appears today in the 
Washington Post by Malvina Lindsay. 
It points out a lessor that Americans 
must learn, and especially those who are 
employed in other countries. 

One trait we must develop, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that of humility if we expect other 
people to respect us. That has not been 
one of our secret weapons as we as- 
sumed the role of world leaders. The 
reckless use of American dollars to im- 
press others is not the way to respect and 
confidence that we need today. 

The article follows: 

PITFALLS FOR UNITED STATES IN 
SCHOOLMASTER ROLE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

The demeanor of the man from Keokuk 
suddenly set down in Afghanistan will not 
down in conversation. Everybody has his 
theory of how the thousands of Americans 
being sent abroad on civil and military duty 
should conduct themselves. 

“You know why?” asked a veteran British 
civil servant who now travels about the 
globe as a coordinator of technical-assistance 
programs of the United Nations. “It’s be- 
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cause you Americans are sensing what is 
happening to you.” 

“What is happening?” : 

“Well, for a century Britain kept a measure 
of peace in the world by sending cruisers to 
places where danger threatened and wagging 
some guns. That’s over. You Americans 
have the police job now. But you can’t do it 
with force. What’s more, you can’t do it 
with dollars. That’s what you’re waking 
up to.” 

“Then we'll have to do it with leadership?” 

The man on whose skin many a tropical 
sun had beat, who carried vivid memories 
of the ominous sounds and savage happen- 
ings of jungle nights, hesitated. One felt he 
did not like the word. “If leadership,” he 
said finally, “includes understanding, cooper- 
ation, and humility—yes. 

“Now I'm not telling you Americans what 
to do in your new role,” he continued. “I’m 
only telling what happened to me. 

“Years ago as a young British civil servant 
I went out to Rhodesia. I was full of Pax 
Britannica and the white man’s burden. I 
made many mistakes there, and elsewhere. 
I only began to get results when I realized 
that nowhere is there anyone, no matter how 
lowly, who wants to be regarded as a problem 
child. No one wants to be reformed, made 
to feel inferior, or even instructed in master- 
student fashion. 

“Especially resentful of the didactic ap- 
proach are people who have known domina- 
tion by others. That’s why you're running a 
great risk in your point 4 program, wonder- 
ful concept though itis. If not administered 
with great tact, sensitivity, and, again I say, 
humility, if not developed as a program of 
technical exchange rather than technical 
assistance, it will only engender great hatred 
of Americans.” 

This vigorous man, youthful for all of his 
30 years of trouble-shooting in primitive 
areas, spoke out of deep experience of the 
spirit. He had learned the hard way to hum- 
ble his personal and national pride, to aban- 
don the childish pursuit of “face,” to subdue 
the individual craving for acclaim. He had 
largely kept his name and his deeds out of 
print—was still trying to do so. 

Always he had found that when he became 
sufficiently humble things began to go his 
way. On his last assignment, in a country 
full of antiforeign and antiwhite man feel- 
ing, he was at first regarded coldly. The na- 
tive people were suspicious of technical as- 
sistance, resentful of its implication that 
they were “backward.” Hence he was given a 
rickety old car and unsatisfactory living and 
working quarters, was snubbed in other ways. 

All this he accepted, and went about con- 
vincing the people that the U. N. technicai 
assistance program was a sharing, cooperative 
project in which they would be partners. 
Soon he was given a better motorcar, better 
quarters, and, the confidence and friendship 
of the people. Now he is en route to an- 
other country where antiforeignism has ac- 
companied a rising nationalism. His first 
step there will be to find a native family with 
whom he can board. 

But how could this man’s long hard les- 
sons of years be learned in a few months by 
Americans who were sent out on technical 
assistance missions? The big thing was at- 
titude, he thought. Oh, yes; it was impor- 
tant to learn the native language, but he had 
known Officials who could speak to those with 
whom they were working “only with the lan- 
guage of the heart,” and get amazing re- 
sults. He had also known a U. N. official well 
versed in a native language and culture who 
failed because he wanted to do things “to 
the glory of France.” He knew another of- 
ficial, an American, who because he was both 
capable and of the same color as the people 
he was assigned to work with, had been ex- 
pected to be a great success. But he had 
developed a Messiah complex. 

Yet, it was true, he admitted, that people 
could not be changed easily in attitudes or 


educated quickly in human relations. But 
in selection of workers more emphasis should 
be put on attitude. More effort should be 
made to find and send out officials who could 
work with people rather than hand down 
instruction to them. Better to send no one 
than the wrong person. And surely much 
more could be done in the social science 
classes of colleges to develop the attitudes 
and understanding needed for living in this 
mixed-up world. 


Taxation: The Power To Destroy 
America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I submit a most timely statement 
on the subject of taxation. I am sure 
that many of our colleagues as well as 
most of our thinking citizens are deeply 
concerned not only about the tax burden 
but about the general fiscal policy of this 
Republic and the necessity for a change 
in that policy. 

It is absolutely essential that the fi- 
nancial affairs of this country be placed 
in order. The budget must be balanced 
and taxes must be reduced if national 
bankruptcy is to be avoided. I am sure 
that it is obvious to all thoughtful peo- 
ple that the national debt cannot be 
indefinitely increased by deficit spend- 
ing and that taxation has reached the 
absorption point. Moreover, that this 
merry-go-round of prosperity is abnor- 
mal and the result of a war economy. 
Taxes, as I have previously pointed out 
on several occasions on the floor of this 
House, no longer affect big corporations 
alone. But the burden is proportion- 
ately borne by the wage earner as well. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman 
of the board, United States Steel Corp., 
has very timely and forcefully called that 
to the attention of the country in a re- 
cent address. That address, in a con- 
densed form, is as follows: 


[From the Reader’s Digest of February 1953] 
TAXATION: THE POWER To DESTROY AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


(Condensed from an address by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, chairman of the board, United 
States Steel Corp.) 


Industrial growth is a major source of 
America’s economic and military strength. 
When we permit anything to impair it, either 
in old established industries or in small 
new enterprises, we are destroying our future 
ability to survive as an independent people. 
Yet in recent years the fiscal policies of the 
Federal Government have placed an almost 
——, burden on businesses of every 


The only reason why people work is to gain 
a reward for their labor. If they work for 
other people, that reward is called a wage 
or salary. If they set up a business of their 
own, that reward—when and if they get it— 
is called a profit. And just as wages are the 
source of all work, so profits are the source 
of all business enterprise. Without hope of 
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profit no business would ever be established; 
without an adequate profit no business is 
able to live and grow. 

Since the end of World War II, more than 
half the profits which American industry has 
earned have been plowed back into the busi- 
ness to support its growth; for growth is as 
essential to enterprise as to humans, par- 
ticularly in infancy. That is why the mor- 
tality rate among new businesses is so enor- 
mous. Most of these establishments die in 
their early years because they have not been 
able to earn the profit they needed to grow 
on. 

Thus we may say that profits are the food 
which supports the life and growth of our 
business population, just as wages provide 
the food which nourishes our human popu- 
lation. If too much of that economic food 
is taxed away, these populations will wither 
from malnutrition. 

With these elementary facts in mind, let 
us look at our present business taxes. The 
Government levies a normal tax of 30 percent 
on our smallest businesses—those with tax- 
able annual incomes up to $25,000. On larger 
businesses it levies a surtax which brings 
the rate up to 52 percent. It also imposes a 
so-called excess-profits tax of 82 percent on 
business growth. 

If a business increases its efficiency, its 
production, and its service to the Nation, 
the Government says: “That will cost you 
a penalty of 82 percent.” If a business does 
not grow—if its earnings are just what they 
averaged several years ago—it still must pay 
the Government that 82 percent penalty tax 
on one-sixth of its normal profits. 

This so-called excess-profits tax is a 
destructive tax, dishonestly named. It is 
not a tax upon excessive profits. It is an 
excessive tax upon normal profits, on busi- 
ness efficiency, on industrial growth, and on 
public service. 

When Government takes 30 percent of the 
earnings of a $25,000 business it is laying 
a very large tax on a very small enterprise— 
a tax which may prevent growth, destroy 
the business, and discourage others from go- 
ing into business at all. That in itself is 
dangerous enough. But when the Govern- 
ment takes 52 percent of earnings, it is no 
longer taxing—it is muscling in on business. 
And when it raises the ante to 82 percent 
it is squeezing business unmercifully. 

Van Voorhees, of United States Steel, puts 
it this way: “Suppose you wanted a man 
to pick cotton, and offered him $1 for the 
first 100 pounds he picked, 70 cents for the 
next 100, 48 cents for the third, and 18 cents 
for the fourth. How much of your crop 
would ever get to market?” 

That is exactly the way the present tax 
structure operates on our business system. 
The more we produce, the smaller the in- 
centive to do so—and this at a time when 
industrial expansion and increased produc- 
tion are vital national necessities. It 
doesn’t make sense. 

Those who support the Government’s 
present fiscal policies argue that business is 
booming. The truth is that business has 
been able to survive only where it has 
managed to pass the burden of these ruinous 
taxes along to its customers. The extent 
to which it can do this depends upon its 
ability to meet competition. Old, estab- 
lished businesses which have gained a high 
degree of efficiency through years of ex- 
perience have a better chance of survival 
under the crushing tax weight than does 
a newly founded business which has yet 
to get the “bugs” out of its operation. If 
the new business cannot add the tax to the 
price of its product and still meet the price 
levels of its competitors, it is through. 

Our Government must face the fact that 
its so-called corporation tax is nothing but 
a hidden sales tax which is concealed in the 
price of everything we buy. This tax is 
collected by the corporation from its cus- 
tomers and passed along to the Govern- 
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ment, instead of being paid directly by the 
customer to the Government. 

I wonder what, for example, the customers 
of United States Steel would think if I told 
them that the total tax which our company 
collected from them and turned over to vari- 
ous agencies of Government was large enough 
to cover the entire cost of running Congress 
and the Federal courts as well. That in- 
cludes all the salaries and all the expenses 
of all the Members of Congress, all the Fed- 
eral judges, all their clerks, assistants, sec- 
retaries, and stenographers, plus all their 
office and travel expenses. 

Well, the truth is that the total tax of 
United States Steel last year was 7 times 
that large; yet we are only one among thou- 
sands of businesses who collected taxes from 
those who bought our steel. 

Today the American people are paying 
more money in taxes than they pay for all 
their food and shelter combined. Govern- 
ment takes one-third of every dollar the 
average American makes. But that average 
American pays only a fraction of his tax 
directly to the Government. The rest of the 
tax is hidden in the price of what he buys, 
so he rebels, not against taxes but against 
high prices, and he holds business—not Gov- 
ernment—responsible, 

Hidden within a loaf of bread are 151 
separate taxes—more than one-third of the 
price we pay for it. About 40 percent of the 
price of every bottle of milk nourishes some 
Government agency. One-third of the cost 
of every pound of beef you buy is taxes. 
When we buy a ton of coal the actual price 
is smaller than the total of the taxes hidden 
in it, 

To build a house, you pay 475 different 
taxes on its materials and construction costs. 
Perhaps that is why many of our people can 
no longer afford decent shelter. This in turn 
has led the Government to provide shelter 
for them through a multimillion-dollar 
housing program; and this in turn has led 
to more taxes, thus completing the vicious 
circle. 

There are 116 taxes in a man’s suit and 
150 in a lady’s hat. When you buy a $2,000 
automobile you pay only $1,375 for the car. 
The other $625 is taxes; but the average 
buyer doesn’t know that. He thinks the 
price is scandalous and that the companies 
must be making an exorbitant profit. So 
he may agree that we must have a still 
more expensive Federal Government to hold 
such profiteers in line. If the sales ticket 
had read: “Price, $1,875; tax, 45 percent; 
total $2,000,” at whom would the buyer get 
sore? Would he still favor a bigger and 
more expensive Government? 

Truly, the power to tax is the power to 
destroy; and so long as we permit that power 
to be used in this deceptive fashion it can— 
and will—destroy us. 

Our Federal taxes today—because of their 
size, because of their incentive-killing struc- 
ture, and because of the deceptive way in 
which they are applied—stand as a triple 
threat to the future of America. Nor will 
this threat subside until we have drastic 
economies, 

This can never be achieved by the effort 
of Congress alone. It cannot be accom- 
plished by hacking splinters off the edges of 
an executive budget that is wasteful to the 
core. Real economy is not merely a legis- 
lative act—it is a state of mind which is 
firmly determined to stop, here and now, this 
endless bureaucratic desire to extend the 
power and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment ever further over our lives. 

No individual, no family, and no business 
can spend itself into security, and neither 
can any nation. We cannot add to the eco- 
nomic strength of America by subtracting 
from the economic strength of our individ- 
ual citizens. We cannot add to our military 
strength by weakening the productive powers 
of American industry. The American des- 
tiny must not be taxed away. 


Harry Truman: The Modern Cyrus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great thrills of my life came to me 
when I heard the announcement that 
President Harry Truman, on behalf of 
the people of the United States, extended 
recognition to Israel, the new infant state 
in the family of nations. It was a thrill 
and an inspiration because it meant the 
fulfillment of God's promise to His wan- 
dering children. It strengthened me in 
my Christian faith and the belief in the 
existence and the word of the living God. 
The miracle that is Israel, denied to mil- 
lions of Jews who went on before, I was 
privileged to witness and applaud. As a 
Christian Zionist I hoped and prayed for 
the day when the Jews would come into 
their own but never dreamed that the 
word would become real and the Holy 
Land become the haven of the oppressed 
Jews of the world. The reestablishment 
of Israel in the homeland should 
strengthen the faith of all who believe in 
God and His written word. 

Iam pleased to place in the Recorp the 
eloquent and historic comparison of 
President Truman to Cyrus as set forth 
by Philip Slomovitz, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Jewish News and 
president of the American Association of 
English-Jewish Newspapers, under date 
of January 23, 1953: 

Harry S. TRUMAN: THe MODERN CYRUS 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, the Re- 
publican rebel who bolted his party to sup- 
port the candidacy of the Democratic nomi- 
nee, dramatically told the United States Sen- 
ate last week that he views Mr. Truman as 
having been a great President. He made 
these comments on the retiring President's 
valedictory message: 

“I think we have listened to a great his- 
toric statement, which is, in my opinion, the 
greatest message President Truman has sent 
to the Congress; indeed, I regard it as one of 
the greatest messages ever sent to the Con- 
gress by any President in our history. It is 
dramatic in its ideals, reassuring in its goals, 
inspiring in its appeals to patriotic duty, and 
convincing in its citizenship challenge. 

“In my judgment, it is a fitting valedictory 
of a President who, I am convinced, in the 
judgment of history, will be a much greater 
President than his critics now realize or ap- 
preciate.” 

Senator Morse was not alone in his com- 
mendation of Harry S. Truman, Other Re- 
publicans and a number of Republican 
newspapers commended the retiring leader 
for his fine analysis of the state of the Nation 
as he turned over his office to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. There will, of course, be dis- 
agreement on the choice of adjectives used 
by Senator Morse in describing Mr. Truman's 
record, But in Jewish history Mr. Truman 
will be recorded as a great man who under- 
stood our problems, who recognized an his- 
toric moment, and utilized it properly. 

It is your commentator’s firm belief that 
Mr. Truman will go down in history as the 
modern Cyrus in recognition of the very 
great role he has played in the establishment 
of Israel and in causing this country to be 
the first to recognize the infant Jewish state 
on May 14, 1948, 
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THE CHAPTER WRITTEN BY CYRUS 


In 536 B. C., Cyrus, the founder of the Per- 
sian Empire, the conqueror of Babylon, 
emerged as the instrument for the return of 
the Jews, who were exiled by Babylonia, to 
their homeland in the land of Israel. The 
great Jewish historian, Weinrich Graetz, 
speaks of King Cyrus as having been “but an 
instrument of God for furthering the deliv- 
erance of Judah and the salvation of the 
world.” Graetz wrote as follows abvut the 
great period in Jewish history in the time 
of Cyrus: 

“The joy of those who were preparing for 
the exodus from Babylon and the return to 
the Holy Land was overpowering. To be per- 
mitted to tread the soil of their own coun- 
try and to rebuild and restore the sanctuary 
seemed a sweet dream to them. The event 
caused great sensation amongst other na- 
tions; it was discussed and considered as a 
miracle which the God of Israel had wrought 
on behalf of His people. A poem faithfully 
reproduces the sentiments that inspired 
the exiles; 

“When the Lord turned against. the cap- 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that dream. 

“Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with singing; then 
said they among the nations, The Lord hath 
done great things for them. 

“*The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.’ (Psalms cxxvi.) 

“As the patriots were preparing to make 
use of their freedom to return to Jerusalem, 
one of their poets, in Psalm xxiv, bade them 
reflect whether they were worthy of this 
boon. For only the righteous and those who 
sought the Lord were to assemble upon God’s 
ground. But who would dare take on him- 
self the right to pronounce judgment?” 


THE RELATED CYRUS-TRUMAN ROLES 


Transplant these impressions, written 
nearly a century ago about the great and 
miraculous event of the return from the 
Babylonian exile, 2,489 years ago, to our time, 
and it is easy to imagine as if the great his- 
torian were speaking of our time, and of the 
rebirth of Israel in 1948, And while the role 
of Cyrus and Truman were not entirely 
analogous, they were related. Cyrus was 
able to order the freedom of the return of 
Jews to the Holy Land, and Truman used 
the great power of his office to sanction 
Israel’s rebirth and to give the great signal 
to the nations of the world that the greatest 
nation on earth wills it that Jewish home- 
lessness should end and that Jews should 
have the right to reconstruct their lives in 
dignity. and freedom and through self- 
determination, 

Some writers make mention of other ges- 
tures by C uch as the guaranty of 
freedom to the Greek cities of Ionia—imply- 
ing that it was politically expedient for the 
safety of his empire to create friendships 
among his subjects. Graetz, too, wrote that 
“the true reason for his decision is un- 
known,” but he made it a point to emphasize 
that “Cyrus was a humane conqueror.” 

By the same token, some historians have 
said that Arthur James Balfour's famous 
declaration was issued as an expedient move 
in time of war, and Truman has been charged 
with playing for Jewish votes. Yet, only the 
ungrateful will fail to recognize that Truman 
acted a humane role, and if he played for 
votes he knew how to gain them through a 
great historic act. 


TRUMAN LINKED AMERICAN AND JEWISH 
HISTORIES 

We have said it while he was in the White 
House, and we say it now that he is in Inde- 
pendence, Mo.: Harry S. Truman’s name will 
go down in history as the man who knew the 
arrival of a historic moment and he linked 
it promptly with American history. He saw 
the emergence of an oppressed people as a 
free, sovereign state, and he used his great 
office to extend to that people a friendly 
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hand. For that reason, we say that he is the 
modern % 

There were other occasions when Truman 
rose to great heights, especially when he 
alined himself with the liberal forces in 
defense of humane immigration and natural- 
ization laws. He proved his genius when he 
took the lead in propagating civil rights and 
legislation for the advancement of our high- 
est social sense. In these roles, as Senator 
Morse said, he was a great President. 

Cyrus’ deeds are recorded in four Biblical 
books—Ezra, Isaiah, Daniel, and Second 
Chronicles. Truman’s name is indelibly 
written in modern Jewish history, to be re- 
membered by all generations to come, 


Medical and Hospital Care for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Catholic War Veterans, 
New Jersey State Department, regarding 
the reduction of hospitalization and 
medical services of our Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

I cannot but feel, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a subject which should be very 
near to our hearts. Everything that 
touches our veterans touches us. I think 
we would do well to give this resolution 
of the Catholic War Veterans, New Jer- 
sey State Department, our most earnest 
and prayerful consideration. We can- 
not, Mr. Speaker, afford to let those who 
have given all they had for country and 
universal freedom lack anything needed 
for their proper care. This is no selfish 
appeal for aid to our veterans; inser- 
tions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Clear- 
ly indicate the same problem has arisen 
in a number of other States. There is 
no problem of race, color, creed, or re- 
ligion involved here—only Americanism. 

As a veteran myself, I submit the res- 
olution passed by the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, New Jersey State Department, for 
your consideration. Let us hope we will 
not let them down; I know they have not 
let us down. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Eighty-second Congress has 
greatly reduced the appropriations allotted 
to the Veterans’ Administration for hospital 
care and medical services; and 

Whereas there is an ever present list for 
admission to the various veterans’ hospitals 
especially for neuropsychiatric care, as a re- 
sult of which Lyons Hospital was forced to 
reduce its capacity by 116 beds; and 

Whereas the extension of entitlement for 
hospital and medical services to veterans of 
the Korean emergency has increased the de- 
mand for said hospitalization and medical 
care; and 

Whereas the East Orange General Medical 
and Surgical Hospital of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which was previously opened 
and dedicated October 12, 1952, shall not be 
able to attain full capacity unless the neces- 
sary appropriations are allotted to it; and 

Whereas the said reduction will bring about 
& general lessening of funds for beds in pri- 


vate hospitals and will seriously impair out- 
patients’ medical and dental treatment and 
services connected with disabilities, and will 
generally disrupt a well-developed program 
covering the services: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans, 
New Jersey State Department, in regular 
meeting held in Newark, N. J., December 17, 
1952, do feel a grave concern for the preser- 
vation of the present hospital and medical 
program of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, because of the lack of adequate 
appropriations for its operation and main- 
tenance thereof, and does further request 
that the President of the United States and 
the Congress consider the immediate appro- 
priations of adequate funds to continue the 
hospital and medical programs of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration to protect 
all veterans who gave so much for their coun- 
try; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
officially dispatched to the President of the 
United States, the United States Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of New Jersey, and to the 
national department of the Catholic War 
Veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
authorized for release to the newspapers of 
this State. 


Chemical Brush Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, brush 
control and the bringing of brush land 
into grazing condition is one of the 
problems which confront us in north 
Arkansas. A very fine summary of what 
is being done and the problem involved 
appears in the January 1953 issue of the 
Arkansas Farmer by Hurlon C. Ray, 
range conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, Fayetteville, Ark. I include it 
as a part of my remarks as follows: 


PRODUCING PRODUCTIVE RANGELAND IN ARKAN- 
sas HILL CouNTRY WITH CHEMICAL BRUSH 
CONTROL 


(By Hurlon C. Ray, range conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Fayetteville, 
Ark.) 

Landowners in north Arkansas now know 
that chemicals can be used effectively in 
controlling brush. These farmers have tried 
the chemicals on several thousand acres of 
their land. 

The chemicals may be used to knock out 
brush on improved pastures as well as to 
return waste brushland to good rangeland. 
The right hormone will do such a thorough 
job of killing the tops as well as the roots 
of scrub hardwoods that brush control main- 
tenance becomes easier and cheaper. 

These chemicals can help in the manage- 
ment of pine trees in Arkansas by killing 
the undesirable scrub hardwoods. Chemicals 
will kill these undesirable trees and hold 
back dense undergrowths. The hormone 
2,4-D or 2,4,5-T does not hurt pine and 
cedar when used in proper concentrations 
to kill the hardwoods, 


FOR NONCOMMERCIAL TIMBER LAND 
Farmers are keeping in mind, however, 


that spraying to kill woody growth for range 
improvement should be restricted to land 
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that will not produce commercial timber. 
Where the hardwood stand is composed of 
post oak, blackjack oak, hackberry, cedar 
elm, winged elm, and honey locust, it is bet- 
ter to get rid of the trees and use the land 
for grazing. But where there are red oak, 
white oak, ash, walnut, or bottomland hard- 
woods, the land should be managed for tim- 
ber production. It appears probable at this 
time that control of tree growth on commer- 
cial timber sites would be too expensive to be 
economically sound, 


POUNDS OF ACID PER ACRE 


The experience of soil conservation district 
cooperators in north Arkansas shows that 
foliage application of 8 pounds or more of 
acid per acre will kill the pine. “Pounds of 
acid per acre” is an expression of dosage 
rather than concentration and gives the 
amount of active ingredient applied. In any 
type of application it is important that the 
dosage and concentration of the active in- 
gredient be known, 

For woodland management work, complete 
kill of all undesirable hardwoods is not need- 
ed or even desired, 


CEDAR KILLING 


Cedar can be killed with a basal treatment 
using 1 gallon of 2,4,5-T and 15 gallons of 
Diesel oil. Foliage treatment will kill cedar 
but the dosage and concentrations of 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T required are too large to be 
economical. 

The hormones used by the soil conserva- 
tion district cooperators in north Arkansas 
were 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. All methods of hand 
application, mechanical application, and 
aerial application were tried to determine 
which methods would be best for farmers in 
Arkansas. Experience in the Ozarks has 
shown that for foliage application 2,4-D 
alone is not so good or so economical as a 
mixture of equal parts of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
in the ester form, The pentyl esters have 
given the best results in the Ozarks region, 

Present experience seems to show that 
2,4,5-T may be more efficient for basal and 
stump treatment. 

METHODS 

The methods of application: (1) Foliage 
sprays; (2) stump treatments; and (3) basal 
sprays, 

The method used most extensively in north 
Arkansas has been the foliage sprays, since in 
this way the chemicals can be applied by 
airplane on large areas. Foliage sprays must 
be applied during the growing season, 


AIRPLANE SPRAYING 


Farmer experience in north Arkansas indi- 
cates that aerial spraying with brush-killing 
chemicals is a good way to convert scrub 
hardwood brushland into productive range- 
land. About 5,000 acres of brushland were 
airplane-sprayed in 1952 in north Arkansas 
at a total cost of $9.50 an acre. The mixture 
used for airplane application was 3 quarts 
of chemicals (equal mixture of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T) and 17 quarts of Diesel oil an acre. 
This makes a total application of five gallons 
of mixture an acre, 

Complete eradication of all brush is seldom 
accomplished by a single airplane spraying, 
although present indications are that over 
85 percent of the scrub hardwood brush can 
be eliminated with one spraying. In some 
areas, it may be necessary to make a repeat 
spraying to kill undergrowth that was not 
killed with the first application because of 
the heavy overstory. Also, seedlings may 
come up from acorns and nuts in the ground 
after the first spraying; they would need a 
spraying. 

Farmer experience in airplane spraying 
shows that the application is just as impor- 
tant as the chemicals used. It is necessary 
that the pilots be experienced in brush work 
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and that the area to be sprayed be plainly 
marked and flagged. 
STUMP TREATMENTS 

Spraying a fresh-cut stump with either a 
hand or a mechanical sprayer is a good meth- 
od to kill all the roots and prevent re- 
sprouting. It is not necessary to spray the 
entire stump as the chemical applied to the 
heart of the stump will be wasted. It is 
only necessary to spray around the sapwood 
of the stump, as this is the part of the tree 
that is active. 

If it is planned to cut out the timber 
after an airplane spraying, it is best to wait 
a few months after the application before 
starting the cutting operations. The delay 
will give the chemical time to work down 
into the roots. If the trees are cut before 
the airplane application, it is doubtful if 
enough chemical will get down to each in- 
dividual stump to kill the root system, 

The mixture to use when treating fresh- 
cut stumps is 1 gallon of 2,4,5-T to 20 ga - 
Ions of water. Stump treatment can be ac- 
complished any month during the year. 

BASAL SPRAYING 

Basal spray consists simply of spraying 
the bark completely around the tree 18 
inches down to the ground. The chemicals 
penetrate the bark, enter the cambium, are 
translocated downward, and kill the roots. 
It has been found by farmers in north 
Arkansas that better results can be obtained 
by using 1 gallon of 2,4,5-T and 20 gal- 
lons of Diesel oil, 

Many farmers prefer this basal treatment 
method because of its simplicity and because 
it takes little manual labor. Farmers can 
use the basal treatment during the winter 
months when labor is more readily avail- 
able, although this treatment can be used 
any time. 

Lowry Walker, a cooperator with the Ben- 
ton County Soil Conservation District, has 
installed a pump and tank on his farm car. 
The tank has a 120-gallon capacity and the 
pressure can be adjusted from 4 to 60 pounds. 
Mr. Walker says he can spray about 20 acres 
a day with this equipment. Several hundred 
miles of telephone right-of-way have been 
sprayed with this type of sprayer in north 
Arkansas with excellent results. 


ATTACH PUMP TO POWER TAKE-OFF 


Other farmers in north Arkansas have 
applied the chemical for brush control by 
attaching a pump to the power take-off on a 
farm tractor. A 55-gallon oil drum and 
small pump work well on a tractor, 


HAND APPLICATION 


As for hand application, almost any type 
of hand pump is suitable. It is important 
that a special type of hose be used since 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T may damage a common 
hose. However, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are non- 
corrosive and any metal container is satis- 
factory. Neither is 2,4-D nor 2,4,5-T poi- 
sonous to livestock. Areas may be treated 
with the livestock in the area, 

A word of caution, however, is needed here: 
the application of hormone sprays should be 
done in accordance with Arkansas laws. 
This is necessary especially to avoid dam- 
aging susceptible field crops. 

Even with a successful brush control ap- 
plication of chemicals, if sound pasture or 
range management is not practiced, the area 
will soon return to brush, Improved pasture 
and range management play an important 
part in insuring proper maintenance and 
continuous production of desirable forage 
for livestock grazing. 

The field of chemical brush control is 
relatively new and many aspects of it are 
yet to be explored. It is advisable to go 
into this type of brush eradication slowly 
and on a trial basis and then enlarge from 
there, 


MSA Buys Wonder Drug From Patent- 
Jumping Foreign Firm 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some indications that the United States 
is regaining possession, control, and use 
of its State Department and of such in- 
strumentalities of foreign affairs as the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

In view of that optimistic prospect, 
perhaps there is hope for effective action 
on a petition for redress of grievances 
which has come to my attention and, I 
believe, to the attention of the other 
Members of the Michigan delegation in 
this House and in the other body. 

I refer to a letter of February 6 from 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, over the 
signature of the manager of the World 
Trade Department, Mr. Richard B. Frost, 
charging the Mutual Security Agency 
with placing an order for wonder drugs 
with an Italian firm charged with patent- 
jumping—charged with stealing this very 
formula and product from the origi- 
nators, Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit. 

This foreign firm—Carlos Erba, of 
Milan, Italy—has previously been 
charged by Parke, Davis & Co. with 
manufacture and sale of the product 
chloromycetin in large quantities to 
Hong Kong, where it is believed to be 
finding its way into China and to the 
Red Army in Korea. 

During the past year the Detroit firm 
has made numerous representations to 
the State Department and Mutual Se- 
curity Agency against the unethical and 
illegal practices of the Italian firm. 

It cannot be said that these representa- 
tions have been without result. The re- 
sult, Mr. Speaker, has been that Mutual 
Security Agency itself has placed a $33,- 
000 order with this Italian firm for 
chloromycetin to be delivered to Formosa. 
In other words, MSA is making itself a 
party to violation of American patents 
by a foreign firm. 

I understand that the Detroit firm has 
filed protests with the Italian Govern- 
ment over the patent-jumping activities 
of the Milan firm, also without avail. 
This is not too surprising, since it is 
pointed out that the Parke, Davis patents 
on chloromycetin are recognized all over 
the world except in Italy. And I am not 
so sure we should be too harsh toward 
Italy, in view of the obvious willingness 
of the United States Government in re- 
cent years to give away its resources and 
wealth to foreign countries, without 
restraint. 

It is shocking, to say the least, to find 
protests to our. own Government not only 
disregarded but a Government agency 
now an active party in the steal of pat- 
ent rights—rights lawfully established 
by years of research and heavy expendi- 
tures of money by Parke, Davis & Co. 

Incidentally, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this same patent-jumping pro- 
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cedure has been, or may be, extended by 
Italian firms to other American drug 
manufacturers, including the excellent 
Upjohn Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., in my 
district, which has also made major con- 
tributions to “wonder drug” develop- 
ments and thus to the health of our 
Armed Forces and of the civilian popu- 
lation. By the same token, unless the 
purchase of products from a foreign, 
patent-jumping firm by MSA is not 
halted in this instance, and completely 
repudiated, we could expect other Amer- 
ican firms to be similarly imposed upon, 

I have called upon the State Depart- 
ment, MSA, and any other appropriate 
agency to intervene in the matter of the 
$33,000 order for Formosa. I also call 
for a thorough investigation of the 
patent-jumping activities of the Milan 
firm, and such action as will terminate 
that illegal activity in a country which 
readily accepts American support and 
financial assistance. And I suggest that 
the Congress keep a close eye on develop- 
ments in this instance. It could be one 
indication as to how successfully the 
United States is regaining possession, 
control, and use of its State Department 
and allied agencies, 


Rotary Club of Osceola Mills, Pa., 
Adopts a Resolution in Protest Against 
the Importation of Residual Oil That 
Is Seriously Threatening the Economy 
of Pennsylvania and Menacing the 
Bituminous Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2, 1953, the Rotary Club of 
Osceola Mills, Pa., adopted a resolution 
that lends emphasis to my remarks on 
the floor of the House last week when I 
warned that the economy of this Nation 
and in particular of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is being seriously threatened 
by the importation of foreign residual 
oil. 

On February 9 I introduced a bill to 
remedy the condition, and I sincerely 
trust that Members of Congress will 
realize the true situation and take 
proper steps to correct it by speedy 
approval of H. R. 2870. 

The resolution adopted by the Osceola 
Mills (Pa.) Rotary Club is as follows: 

The heavy and increasing importation of 
certain oil products into the United States 
is adversely and seriously affecting the econ- 
omy of Pennsylvania and especially the 20 
counties whose economy is heavily dependent 
on the production of bituminous coal. 

Coal producers of Pennsylvania have for 
decades had regular customers in New Eng- 
land and along the eastern seaboard who 
purchase annually millions of tons of coal, 
that under present prices aggregate $100,- 
000,000. Imported oil has supplanted more 
than one-half of that business and under 
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present treaties between the United States 
and foreign oil-producing countries, there is 
no hope of recovering any substantial por- 
tion of this business. 

This loss amounts to millions of dollars in 
wages to coal miners. It means the throwing 
out of employment of many railroad workers. 
It injures, and in many instances, destroys 
small-business enterprises located within 
the trade area of these mining communities 
and which depend upon the production and 
sale of coal for their prosperity. Examples 
of such small enterprises are: retail stores, 
automobile dealers, restaurants, service sta- 
tions, repair shops, department stores, and 
other types of business, and in many in- 
stances wholesale enterprises. 

It may be conservatively said that between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000 per year is being 
taken out of the economy of Pennsylvania 
through unrestricted flow of these foreign 
fuel products: Therefore be it 

Resolved— 

1. That it is the considered judgment of 
this organization that it view with much con- 
cern these conditions and that it and each 
individual member thereof exercise their in- 
fluence in any way possible to relieve this 
situation. 

2. That the proper officers of this organiza- 
tion are hereby instructed to send a copy 
of this resolution to each member of the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the United States 
Congress with the request that proper legis- 
lation be initiated to bring about permanent 
relief in these matters. That a copy be sent 
to each, the Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Tariff Commission of the United States, with 
the request that at once proper regulation 
shall be made, proper duties imposed, or 
quotas established that may immediately 
correct the unfair competition with Amer- 
ican products brought about by foreign im- 
portation of competitive products. 

OSCEOLA MILLS ROTARY CLUB, 
EARL HOBBA, President. 
PAUL C. MATTERN, Secretary. 

OscEOLA MILLS, PA., February 2, 1953. 


Unions Take Action To Clean Up 
Water-Front Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the press 
has been full of sensational accounts in 
the last few months concerning wide- 
spread crime along our waterfronts and 
the infiltration of gangsters and rack- 
eteers who have obtained a stranglehold 
on the dock areas, particularly in east- 
ern ports. There is a great demand on 
the part of the American public for labor 
unions to exert leadership and clean up 
the water fronts, get rid of the gangsters 
and the racketeers who are ruining our 
commerce at home and abroad and are 
jeopardizing our national interests and 
our national security. 

The American people have a right to 
demand such action and to expect that 
a full and thorough clean-up of this sit- 
uation be undertaken without delay. I 
was, therefore, happy to learn that re- 
sponsible and alert union leaders are 


very much perturbed over the develop- 
ments along our waterfronts and are 
seeking ways to improve the situation. 

Iam referring particularly to such men 
as Paul Hall, who heads the Seafarers 
International Union which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
At a recent meeting of some 200 repre- 
sentatives of all the A. F. of L. maritime 
unions in New York, including longshore- 
men, seafarers, radio operators, and li- 
censed officers on American merchant 
ships, Mr. Hall delivered a stinging ad- 
dress directed primarily against those 
who are responsible for condoning and 
encouraging crime along our water 
fronts. He charged them with bringing 
down a plague of public criticism against 
all the maritime unions and warned that 
his union, the Seafarers International 
Union, will do everything possible to 
“find out what the truth is.” 

Mr. Hall pointed out that manage- 
ment was just as guilty as labor in the 
current water-front mess and that it 
should cooperate in cleaning up the mess. 
He emphasized time and again that labor 
was determined to undertake a thorough 
reform of the water fronts. 

We aren't kidding about this— 

He said. 

We have a belly full of this kind of thing— 


the terrible position the trade-union move- 
ment is in on the water front of New York. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the Sea- 
farers International Union and its Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Paul Hall deserve to be 
commended for the leadership they have 
taken in dealing with this matter and 
seeking a speedy solution to the problem 
in the best interests of labor, the city 
of New York, and the country as a whole. 
This union of seafaring men and its 
leaders, many of whom I know per- 
sonally, are a progressive maritime or- 
ganization. They are always seeking 
ways and means to improve the lot of 
their membership on a democratic and 
equitable basis. This union adheres to 
the principles of clean, sound trade- 
unionism, its membership consists most- 
ly of young and vigorous Americans who 
wish to make seafaring a life-long career, 
its leaders understand the needs and the 
problems with which the membership is 
faced, and they are determined to meet 
those needs and solve the problems, I 
have no doubt that under the able lead- 
ership of Paul Hall that will be accom- 
plished, 

Already at the instigation of Paul Hall 
and other maritime union leaders steps 
are being taken to rid the New York 
water fronts of crime. At the meeting I 
referred to earlier, the Greater New York 
Harbor Port Council was formed, com- 
prised of all the maritime unions, and 
a strong program was adopted which 
should be of tremendous help in ferreting 
out the criminals and the lawbreakers 
along the water fronts. The major 
points of this program are as follows: 

1. Union democracy: To guarantee the 
internal democracy of all local unions, the 
program includes provisions for a monthly 
meeting, secret balloting on all major is- 
sues, maintenance of adequate bookkeeping. 

2. Crime: Any member or official of a lo- 
čal or an international union guilty of kick- 
backs, shakedowns and bribes must be ex- 
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pelled from the union. Any management 
employee or official guilty of the same crime 
must be discharged. To enforce the latter 
provision, the unions inyolved will agree col- 
lectively to boycott the employer in question 
until the guilty employee goes, 

3. Pilferage: Any member, officer, or super- 
visory personnel found guilty of stealing will 
be discharged and expelled from the union 
or, in the case of the company, from its em- 

loy. 
s 4. Loan sharks: The same provisions as for 
pilfering, kickbacks, etc. 

5. The shape-up: The much-criticized sys- 
tem of hiring longshoremen, in which men 
appear at the pierhead for selection by the 
hiring boss, or foreman, will be put to the 
test within the International Longshoremen's 
Association. An independent agency will be 
brought in to conduct a secret ballot vote 
giving every longshoreman a chance to say 
whether he prefers the shape-up or the ro- 
tary hiring hall. 

6. Public loaders: The meeting selected a 
committee to study the public-loading sys- 
tem, which many critics have attacked as a 
principal source of water-front crime. This 
most controversial issue will be investigated 
and the committee will report to the council 
with recommendations for action. 

7. Work stoppages: Any person causing il- 
legal work stoppages in the. port which fla- 
grantly violate a bona fide union contract, 
thus jeopardizing responsible union work- 
ers, shall be held accountable to his union 
and to the council. 

8. Rehabilitation: The council determined 
that no man should be barred from work on 
the water front because of a former prison 
record, the sole factor in employment to be 
whether he performs his job in an honest 
fashion. This, the council added, “is the 
spirit of American fair play and decency.” 

9. Licensing of workers: The council took 
cognizance of pending legislation and other 
proposed measures to license and otherwise 
restrict water-front workers. The resolution 
noted that working papers had always been 
a manifestation of totalitarianism, and added 
that licensing was dangerous, highly im- 
proper, and the measure of a police state. 

10. Union membership: All unions to take 
stock of their membership practices and to 
consider regulating the inflow of new mem- 
bers in an industry where there is a surplus 
of workers over the number of jobs available, 


Mr. Speaker, while these constitute 
the major proposals, the program also 
calls for a guaranty of interunion sup- 
port in all efforts to improve wages, 
working conditions, and benefits of the 
memberships, as well as a study of the 
financial needs of maritime workers, 
with the idea of setting up machinery 
for making interest-free loans to needy 
water-front workers. 

Such is the positive program of action 
outlined by the A. F. of L. water-front 
unions in New York, which is aimed at 
improving the economic and social con- 
ditions of the water-front workers and 
the eradication of crime and racketeer- 
ing in this great eastern port city. While 
it may sound like a very ambitious pro- 
gram, it nevertheless indicates that the 
leaders of these unions are awake to 
their responsibility and are taking the 
necessary steps to straighten out the 
Situation. 

I am especially glad to see that the 
Seafarers International Union, under the 
able leadership of Paul Hall, is partici- 
pating most actively in this commend- 
able effort and is stimulating the whole 
field of maritime labor to concerted ac- 
tion. The public is watching these ef- 
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forts with the keenest of interest and will 
not be satisfied until our water fronts are 
cleaned up and the maritime workers 
have the chance to work under whole- 
some conditions. i 


Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, from time to time the problem of 
interoceanic canals is brought before us 
and a variety of views are put forward. 
A recent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor—Atlantic edition of November 
26, 1952, page 16—by Capt. Frederick L. 
Oliver, who is the naval correspondent 
for that paper, sets forth an approach 
to the problem of which the House might 
like to be informed. I therefore include 
the article as a part of these remarks. 

The article reads as follows: 


PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM SEEKS EAR OF 
CONGRESS 


(By Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U. S. Navy, 
retired) 


A bill to initiate legislation forming an 
Interoceanic Canals Commission will be re- 
introduced when the Congress convenes in 
January. 

.. The bill will contain legislation authoriz- 
ing and directing the Commission to con- 
duct a comprehensive investigation of all 
problems involved in providing adequate 
means to supplement facilities in the Pan- 
ama Canal, which at present do not permit 
very large ships to pass from ocean to ocean. 

Construction of improved or additional 
facilities, so that any ship afloat can be 
transited, for some time has been occupying 
the attention of students of the problem. 

When the military need for a canal was 
emphasized forcibly by strategical require- 
ments during the Spanish-American War, 
and the United States took over the French 
franchise, it believed it was building a canal 
adequate for all time. 


MANY VESSELS TOO LARGE 


This estimate of future shipbuilding 
progress was sadly in error, and for some 
12 or more years merchant vessels have been 
in use which are too large to use the present 
Canal. This preclusion, under ordinary 
conditions, presents no particular difficulty, 
as the ships in question were built for use 
on trade routes that do not utilize the 
Panama Canal. 

During World War II, however, the in- 
ability of such ships as the Queen Mary 
to pass through the Canal interfered at 
times with planned operations. These in- 
cidents and the fact that the United States 
possesses four completed carriers, and has 
others under construction, which cannot 
transit the Panama Canal, make it impera- 
tive to the Navy that improved facilities 
be provided. 

It is considered important that this matter 
be brought to the attention of the public, 
which in general has little idea that the 
Panama Canal is outmoded. Unless the 
public becomes interested, Congress may not 
be inclined to take action, or may become 
interested in some particular phase’ without 
being presented with an unrestricted and 
comprehensive survey covering all of the 
problems involved. It could be that a boon- 


doggling project of vast proportions would 
result. 
FULL CONSIDERATION SOUGHT 

During the recent session of Congress 
identical bills were introduced into the 
House of Representatives on July 2, 1952, by 
Representative CLARE W. THOMPSON, of Tex- 
as, a Democrat; and Representative THOMAS 
E. Martin, of Iowa, a Republican, The ob- 
ject of the dual introduction was to empha- 
size the nonpolitical feature of the measure, 

It was not expected that the matter would 
be taken up for consideration prior to the 
adjournment of Congress, but it was hoped 
that the question could be brought to the 
attention of the American taxpayer and the 
country at large. The public forum thereby 
would be provided an opportunity to discuss 
the subject and arrive at conclusions which 
would insure full and open hearings on the 
matter by congressional committees. 

In brief, the proposed legislation would 
form a commission of nine members to be 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Members would 
comprise one commissioned officer, active or 
retired, each from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and six from civil life. One of the ci- 
vilian members would be designated as 
chairman by the President. 

The proposed legislation would provide 
the commission with authority to conduct a 
comprehensive investigation leading to defi- 
nite conclusions and pertinent recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to the President and 
Congress, 

In particular, the following proposals 
would be investigated: (a) Increasing the 
capacity of the present Panama Canal by 
construction of improved or additional facil- 
ities (this means the installation of new and 
larger locks); (b) altering the present Canal 
to be a sea-level design; (c) build another 
canal elsewhere. 

The commission further would be charged 
with making: recommendations concerning 
the methods of operating, maintaining, and 
protecting all of the projects proposed for 
consideration; reporting what treaties and 
territorial rights will be involved; and sub- 
mitting complete estimates of costs. 

The proposed legislation is intentionally 
made so broad that all possible canal proj- 
ects will be covered, thereby giving Congress 
a complete victure of the entire problem. 


Eisenhower-Dulles Foreign Policy Adopts 
Far Different Approach and Strategy 
Than That of Truman-Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer: 

Ike's FOREIGN PoLICY DIFFERS WIDELY FROM 
OLD CONTAINMENT 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Those Democrats who have been taking 
President Eisenhower's inaugural address 
to mean that the Republican foreign policy 
would be "the same as the Truman policy” 
are due for some surprises. They didn't listen 
and they didn’t read the inaugural well 
enough. 

If they had listened, they would have noted 
that though the melody is much the same, 
being dictated by the state of the world, 
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Eisenhower transposed Truman’s minor-key 
appeals to patience and charity into major- 
key calls for action and sacrifice by individual 
Americans. There was less flute and clarinet 
and much stronger brasses. 

Mr. Truman’s policy relied upon contain- 
ment and economic aid. 

Under Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, containment is out. 

From now on, the United States adminis- 
tration intends to take the offensive wherever 
appropriate. In most areas, this will be 
diplomatic and seek to arrive at common 
policies with our allies everywhere. But 
where the enemy has attacked, our offensive 
policy will also be military. This, in a form 
that cannot be divulged, goes for Korea. 

By the time these lines are printed, Sec- 
retary Dulles will himself have brought the 
American people into his State Department 
office by TV and there both told and pointed 
out on the map what he is attempting to 
accomplish and why. From now on, Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State intend to rely 
directly upon Congress and people for sup- 
port based upon fuller knowledge of the 
issues. 

I am convinced that most citizens will 
rejoice in the change even though some will 
still whimper that treating the Kremlin as 
roughly as it treats the non-Communist 
world will inevitably lead to war. 


CONTAINMENT LED TO WAR 


Eisenhower and Dulles believe just the 
opposite. They think, and I agree with them, 
that containment led inevitably to local 
war as in Korea and would have led in time 
to world war. For at some point in Soviet 
insolence, the American people would have 
cried, “Enough—or else.” 

Why has containment been unsuccessful? 
I think principally for two reasons: 

1. Containment was the policy of a de- 
fensive football squad that sought to keep 
the other team from scoring but refused to 
score itself.. It blocked and tackled. When 
it secured the ball, it immediately punted. 
Its aim was a nothing to nothing result until 
the tired adversary agreed to call the game 
off. 

Or, to use another figure, containment was 
a duel with lethal weapons in which one 
man announced in advance that although 
he would parry thrusts by the adversary, 
he would never seek to kill by a counter- 
thrust. 

Containment assured the Kremlin in ad- 
vance that it could attack the free world 
whenever and wherever it liked (short of 
all-out aggression) without risking a general 
war. In still other words, while the free 
world promised to refrain from making all- 
out war, the Russians were assured they 
could commit outrage after outrage with 
impunity. Why should the Kremlin ever 
stop? 

2. Containment never became complete 
in the sense of Mr. Truman’s promise to 
“help all peoples defending themselves 
against Communist subversion and aggres- 
sion.” We insisted on holding Europe but 
we let China go and in the process all but 
lost South Korea, the Philippines, Indo- 
china, Malaya, and after them, Burma and 
India. This was like stopping up only some 
of the holes in a leaking boat. Sooner or 
later that boat would sink. 


NEW POLICY NEEDED 


These objections hold even though con- 
tainment, when proposed by Mr. Kennan 
back in January 1947, was probably the 
utmost that a formerly isolationist American 
people could have accepted. 

Eisenhower and Dulles believe that today’s 
situation is now so clear that both the 
American and the allied peoples will see the 
wisdom of an offensive strategy. For here, 
as has been demonstrated to perfection in 
Berlin, boldness is not only the best way to 
victory but the safest way. 
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What the United Nations Is Doing to 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, hindsight is always more ac- 
curate than foresight. And as we study 
the United Nations charter we fully 
realize that someone or some group has 
put over a “sleeper” on the people of the 
United States. 

Thanks, Mr. Speaker, to the American 
Bar Association and two of its former 
presidents, Frank Holman, of Washing- 
ton, and Carl Rix, of Wisconsin, our 
people are being alerted to the dangers 
that exist to our basic rights by means 
of treaties and “treaty law.” We are 
all on notice today of that danger. An 
incredible situation exists and it is im- 
perative that Congress shall act without 
delay. 

Mr. Speaker, the December 1952 issue 
of the Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society has an editorial by Mr. Carl 
B. Rix in which he cogently points out 
the dangers that exist in treaty law and 
with special emphasis on two articles of 
the U. N. Charter—55 and 56—which 
confers on the Congress exclusive au- 
thority to legislate on civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural rights. 
“Incredible,” Mr. Speaker, is too mild 
an expression, it is startling. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I am including the editorial by Mr. Rix. 

BEYOND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

(By Carl B. Rix) 


In the great argument of John W. Davis in 
the Steel case he quoted these words that 
Jefferson wrote in the Kentucky resolution: 

“In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Consti- 
tution.” 

The greatness and strength of the United 
States, its capacities for its people and for 
the world, are dependent on its form of gov- 
ernment and its foundation, the Constitution 
of the United States. If there is to be any 
change in that form of government of dele- 
gated powers to the branches of government, 
the people of the United States should make 
that change by amendment of the Consti- 
tation. Such change without such amend- 
ment may be made, however, by means of 
treaties and treaty law. It is incredible but 
true. Here are four postulates: 

1. An international treaty cannot be safe- 
guarded by a clause in the treaty or by reser- 
vation or understanding against the expan- 
sion of the limited power of the Federal Con- 
gress in the United States to such extent as 
necessary to fulfill the obligation under the 
treaty if Congress determines to exercise such 
power. No action of the parties or of the 
Senate and the President at the time of rati- 
fication of a treaty can take away the con- 
stitutional power of Co: to execute the 
treaty and to fulfill the national obligation 
under the treaty if Congress decides to do so. 

2. A ratified and approved treaty in exe- 
cuted form becomes supreme law and do- 
mestic law of the United States. An exe- 
cutory treaty, or parts thereof, becomes do- 
mestic law when implemented by Congress. 

3. Domestic law created by a treaty or by 
implementation by act of Congress supersedes 
State constitutions, laws, and decisions of 


the States. The Federal jurisdiction is then 
exclusive. 

4. The Charter of the United Nations, as 
a ratified treaty, has conferred on Congress 
the exclusive authority under articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter to legislate on civil, po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultural rights, 
unless specifically prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. 

We shall let these statements speak for 
themselves. Justice Douglas said recently 
that “power granted is seldom neglected.” 

The effect of the charter of the United 
Nations has been stated. In its report on 
the LESINSKI comprehensive civil rights bill 
to the House of Representatives, the Labor 
Committee sqid that no constitutional au- 
thority for the enactment of the bill was nec- 
essary because it was based on the power of 
Congress to implement the charter of the 
United Nations. 

The Civil Rights Commission said in its 
report that a Covenant of Human Rights, if 
ratified and approved, would afford an en- 
larged opportunity for a comprehensive 
Federal civil rights bill. 

When first migratory bird law was held 
invalid, on the advice of lawyers for the 
Government, action was taken to secure a 
treaty with Great Britain under which the 
present migratory bird law was passed and 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

A treaty is now before the Senate for rati- 
fication which provides that alienage shall 
not be a bar to the admission of a member 
of a profession to practice. If ratified and 
approved, this treaty will supersede every 
State law which provides that only citizens 
shall be admitted to the practice of law. 

If laws may be made by the Senate and 
the President without limit except for a 
direct prohibition of the Constitution, if 
Congress and the President are to have the 
power to legislate under a treaty without 
any constitutional delegated power, unless 
prohibited by the Constitution, can the in- 
dependence of the judiciary be maintained? 
What protection can minorities have under 
a government with unlimited powers? 

Beyond the campaign for the betterment 
of the administration of justice lies the 
maintenance of our constitutional form of 
government. That is our anchor and the 
anchor of the world. Shall we join Thomas 
Jefferson and John W. Davis in saying again: 

“In questions of power, let no more be said 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” 


Declaration of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the declaration of Americans 
of Ukrainian descent, adopted at a 
meeting held in Boston, Mass., on Janu- 
ary 25, 1953, to commemorate the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the Ukrainian dec- 
laration of independence: 

In Kiev on January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian 
Central Council (Rada) promulgated the 
fourth universal and thereby brought about 
the rebirth of Ukrainian independence and 
established the Ukrainian National Re- 
public. 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of this im- 
portant event in the life of the Ukrainian 
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nation is being celebrated by Ukrainians 
throughout the free world. 

Ukraine today is a country occupied by 
Russian Communist forces which installed 
a puppet, government against the will of 
the Ukrainian people. The Communist sys- 
tem with its collective economy has brought 
about the ruin of Ukrainian peasants and 
the bureaucratic character of the Commu- 
nist production and the unheard-of exploita- 
tion of labor has turned Ukrainian workers 
into toiling slaves of the Communist oli- 
garchy. 

The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own independent government, have been de- 
prived of those freedoms row enjoyed by 
the citizens of the free world. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, those 
of us who arrived here many years ago, those 
of us who were born here, and those who 
arrived only recently, having fled our native 
land to escape the terror of Communist domi- 
nation, commemorate this day of Ukrainian 
Independence, this great anniversary of the 
Ukrainian people. 

We who are of Ukrainian descent and are 
cognizant of the desires of the Ukrainian 
people speak today to the honorable repre- 


‘sentatives of the United States Government 


and to the freedom-loving people of this 
country, and do aver that the Ukrainian 
people are striving for their independence, 
for their right to freedom, for their right to 
a democratic Ukrainian Government, for 
such a government as was established during 
the revolution by the Act of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence in 1918. We do maintain that its 
legitimate successor is the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council in exile and that the authority 
of the Government of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic is usurped. We hold that, since 
this government has been superimposed 
upon the Ukrainian Nation, only the Ukrai- 
nian National Council has the right to rep- 
resent the will of the Ukrainian people 
abroad. 

We emphasize that the Ukrainian people 
have been fighting since 1918 for their free- 
dom from Moscow Communist domination. 
This fight has taken many forms, among 
them armed resistence, and has not waned 
until this day. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent as- 
sembled today at the Ukrainian rally for the 
commemoration of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appeal to the United States Gov- 
ernment and to all the free nations of the 
world assembled in the United Nations to aid 
the Ukrainian Nation in freeing itself from 
Communist tyranny and in reestablishing in 
Ukraine a government by the will of the 
Ukrainian people. 


Diplomatic Representation at the Vatican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the President has nominated an Ambas- 
sador to Italy, the question again pre- 
sents itself of diplomatic representation 
at.the Vatican, 

While I fully appreciate that the mat- 
ter of diplomatic representation is a mat- 
ter-solely within the discretion of the 
executive branch of the Government, I 
think it would be wise that public opinion 
be crystallized upon the subject to aid 
the President in arriving at a proper de- 
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termination of that very important and 
serious question. 

In that connection, I am pleased to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 10, 1953, 
written by Mr. David Lawrence, as fol- 
lows: 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—Sometimes 
there are groups which protest a public policy 
or action and in the end find themselves 
unwittingly helping to accomplish the very 
thing they are protesting against. 

This could be the curious outcome of the 
controversy raised by “Americans United,” 
an organization representing 33 Protestant 
denominations which now is asking President 
Eisenhower and the Senate to “clarify the 
functions” of an American Ambassador to 
Rome so that the American Government will 
not be “attempting openly or covertly to re- 
sume an alliance with the Vatican.” 

The incident grew out of uninformed com- 
ment in the press to the effect that the new 
American Ambassador to Rome, Mrs. Claire 
Boothe Luce, who happens to be a Catholic, 
would be able to carry on informal relations 
with the Holy See and thus accomplish what 
President Truman tried to do when he nomi- 
nated Gen. Mark Clark to be Ambassador to 
the Vatican. 

VATICAN HAS RESTRICTIONS 


The prospects are that the White House 
will not wish to do any clarifying, for in doing 
so it would be going from the frying pan 
into the fire of the whole controversy over 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. The 
President would have to publicize widely 
the fact that the Vatican does not recognize 
a single one of the many diplomats ac- 
credited to the Italian Government and that 
not one of them is even permitted to call 
at the Vatican unless especially invited. 

The Vatican, moreover, draws the line at 
doing business with any member of the dip- 
lomatic service accredited to the Italian Gov- 
ernment because the Holy See has its own 
diplomatic corps. The Government of Great 
Britain, for example, sends a minister to the 
Vatican, who is as disassociated in status 
from the British Ambassador to the Italian 
Government as if he were in another coun- 
try altogether. France sends two Ambassa- 
dors to Rome—one to the Italian Govern- 
ment and one to the Vatican. 

As for an American Ambassador endeavor- 
ing to have relations with the Vatican For- 
eign Office or the Pope, this correspondent, 
when in Europe last spring, canvassed this 
subject in various capitals and discovered 
that about the only visits paid by diplo- 
mats to the Vatican are those which any 
other distinguished visitor might pay. 

This means that, for all practical pur- 
poses, there is no direct contact or commu- 
nication between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. There isn’t the 
slightest chance that the Vatican would 
break its precedent of many decades and 
allow someone who is not diplomatically 
accredited to the Vatican to have any status, 
informal or formal, in the Vatican's diplo- 
matic corps. 

Just the opposite situation actually pre- 
vails than is envisaged by the statement is- 
sued by Americans United, which inadvert- 
ently is drawing attention to the vacuum 
and causing many observers to wish to see 
the whole subject reopened with a view to 
sending either an Ambassador or a Minister 
or a personal representative of the President 
to the Vatican. The publicity that will 
doubtless be given both here in America 
and in Rome to the rigid custom that pre- 
vails must inevitably focus attention anew 
on the importance of studying objectively 
the whole problem of sending an American 
representative to the Holy See. 

In the minds of many who protest against 
the sanctioning of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States Government and 


the Vatican, such a step is looked upon as 
merely recognition of a church. Other 
groups contend that the Vatican is more 
than a church and that it occupies a terri- 
tory which, however small, is the base for 
world-wide contacts. 

The late President Roosevelt sent Myron C. 
Taylor, formerly chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corp., an Episcopalian, 
to Rome to be his “personal representative” 
at the Vatican with the rank of Ambassador. 
But Mr. Taylor was never recognized by the 
Vatican as having the same status as an 
accredited ambassador, and there was no 
corresponding action taken by the Vatican 
to send a personal representative of the 
Pope to Washington. There is an Apostolic 
Legation in Washington, but the Papal 
Nuncio here is not considered a part of the 
diplomatic corps accredited to the United 
States Government. 

The big question that has not been re- 
solved as yet is the value of having a personal 
representative of the President or a minister 
at the Vatican to make sure that the Holy 
See knows what the United States Govern- 
ment is doing and saying and that the De- 
partment of State here may know what 
the policies and moves of the Vatican happen 
to be from day to day. 

In America there is a partisan controversy 
over the matter of Vatican representation 
which grows out of the age-old effort to keep 
church and state separate. But President 
Roosevelt never conceded there was any 
danger of impairing that traditional separa- 
tion by building a liaison arrangement with 
the Vatican in time of war. President Tru- 
mian felt that the emergencies of the post- 
war period were sufficiently grave to require 
a direct contact with the Vatican, 


VATICAN INFLUENCE CITED 


When it is realized that Catholic political 
parties are the balance wheel in Germany, 
France, and Italy, and that the Vatican’s 
influence extends behind the iron curtain, 
where there are millions of Catholics, the 
importance of keeping abreast of the Vati- 
can’s moral power as it is being exerted 
against Communist imperialism is empha- 
sized and the case for a special envoy to the 
Holy See takes on a different aspect. 

The group, therefore, which wants the 
powers of the American Ambasador clarified 
has performed a useful service because, when 
the clarifying is done, it will be found that 
America is failing to do what many of the 
principal countries of the world are doing 
in order to keep in close touch with Vatican 
policies and information gathered from 
throughout the world. 

Also it will be found that the Vatican is 
unhappy about the absence of American 
representation and would take offense at 
any suggestion that the American Am- 
bassador to Italy perform diplomatic func- 
tions at the Holy See as a sideline. This 
would break down the whole principle of 
diplomatic representation which the Vatican 
has with more than 35 governments through- 
out the world. 


Boy Scout Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Boy Scouts of America, in connection 
with celebrating Boy Scout Week, are 
attending in Washington in great num- 
bers. No doubt every one of you have 
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had a visit from one of these future citi- 
zens of America, 

I have participated in Boy Scout work 
for almost all of my adult life, and I have 
found no more satisfying community 
endeavor. 

Every one of us who have the best tra- 
ditions of our country at heart should 
devote at least some time to this fine 
movement given to the development of 
the youth of today into the citizen of 
tomarrow. 

The following poem, entitled “Building 
the Bridge for Him,” written by Miss 
W. A. Dromgoole, is most apropos: 

BUILDING THE BRIDGE FOR Him 
(By W. A. Dromgoole) 
An old man, traveling a lone highway, 


Came at the evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide. 


The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

For the sullen stream held no fears for him, 

But he turned when he reached the other 
side, 

And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

And you never again will pass this way. 


“You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you a bridge at eventide?” 

And the builder raised his old gray head: 

“Good friend, on the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet will pass this way. 


“This stream, which has been as naught 
to me, 

To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


Mr. Speaker, let us remember that we 
enrich our own lives as we help these 
boys on their way to manhood, 


Revisions of the 1954 Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following directive 
issued by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget with the approval of the 
President with a view to revision of the 
budget for the fiscal year 1954: 

With the approval of the President and 
following his state of the Union message to 
the Congress, Joseph M. Dodge, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has established 
policies, concurred in by the Cabinet, to be 
applied in arriving at recommendations for 
revisions of the fiscal year 1954 budget. 

These policies today are being transmitted 
by Mr. Dodge to all department and agency 
heads in the executive branch, 

GENERAL 


It is clear that the Budget will not be 
brought under control without action to re- 
duce budgetary obligational authority, re- 
duce the level of expenditures, critically ex- 
amine existing programs, restrain commit- 
ments for new programs, and generally drive 
for greater efficiency and reduced costs, 
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PERSONNEL 


It is the policy to achieve a progressive re- 
duction of Government personnel. To ac- 
complish this each department and agency 
head shall immediately restrict the hiring of 
additional personnel. No vacancies shall be 
filled until it has been determined that the 
positions represented by vacancies cannot be 
eliminated, existing employees cannot be 
shifted to cover the vacancies, and increased 
efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or 
changes in standards and policies make the 
additions unnecessary, 


CONSTRUCTION 


It is the policy to proceed only with proj- 
ects which are clearly essential, and on such 
projects to employ the strictest standards of 
economy, 

All proposed or authorized construction 
projects on which work has not yet begun 
are to be reviewed and construction initiated 
only on those projects which meet these 
criteria. 

All going construction projects are to be 
reviewed according to the same criteria and 
appropriate action taken, including action to 
stop the work if this appears advisable, 


PROGRAMS 


It is the policy to operate at a minimum 
level of costs and expenditures. This re- 
quires that the necessity for all work be 
questioned and action be taken to eliminate 
unnecessary programs and hold the remain- 
der to minimum levels. 

The January rate of obligation by the 
department or agency shall not ke increased 
except on complete justification and specific 
approval, unless such increases are clearly 
necessary to meet requirements fixed by law. 

There will be an immediate review directed 
toward recommendations for a downward 
adjustment of program levels and the prob- 
able effect of such adjustments, 


LEGISLATION 


Recommendations pertaining to the 1954 
budget are to include the possibilities of 
making adjustments in subsequent budgets 
where it appears advisable that legislation 
now in effect should be amended or repealed. 

New legislative proposals which affect fi- 
nancial requirements are to be reviewed in 
the the light of these budget policies. 


TIMING 


All proposals for specific revisions of de- 
partment and agency budgets are expected 
to be transmitted to the Bureau of the 
* Budget as early as possible in March for the 
consideration of the President. 


Broadcast of Elmer Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following excerpt 
from a broadcast of Elmer Davis on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953: 


The President promised a foreign policy in 
the spirit of true bipartisanship; but some of 
his language in describing it, though perhaps 
necessitated by campaign speeches, might 
well discourage Democratic support. He is 
going to ask Congress to repudiate what he 
called secret understandings of the past with 
foreign governments, which permit the en- 
slavement of friendly peoples. This—which 
brought louder Republican applause than 


anything else he said—apparently means 
Yalta; but it is a partisan’s, not a historian’s 
description. Substantially the Yalta agree- 
ment has been dead since the Russians broke 
their promises; formal repudiation of it cer- 
tainly does no harm, but it won’t get the 
Russians out of the countries they are in— 
and would have been in, even if there had 
been no Yalta agreement. 

The President confirmed reports, current 
for some days, that he would order the 
Seventh Fleet to continue to protect For- 
mosa against Chinese Communist invasion, 
but would withdraw its instructions to pre- 
vent Chinese Nationalist attacks on the 
mainland. The immediate importance of 
this is far less than China-firsters in Con- 
gress hope, and nervous foreign governments 
fear. In fact the Nationalists for more than a 
year past have been conducting commando 
raids on Communist territory from islands 
off the coast; and some of their officials said 
at once that that is all they can do, for prob- 
ably another year at least. Headlines over 
the week end talked of uhleashing Chiang 
Kai-shek; but he has never shown much en- 
thusiasm about being unleashed at any par- 
ticular moment, when the topic came up. 
This new order may compel the Communists 
to devote somewhat more attention and 
somewhat larger forces to the defense of the 
south China coast; but it won't mean much 
more than that unless we give the National- 
ists far more help than seems at present to 
be contemplated. 

But the President said that the United 
States Navy has been required to serve as a 
defensive arm of Communist China, while 
Chinese troops are killing our boys in Korea; 
he used such language three times. Now look 
back to the beginning of the Korean war, 
when that two-way order to the fleet was 
issued. Nobody was talking then about 
Chiang Kai-shek’s prospects of reconquer- 
ing the mainland; the only question was how 
soon the Communists would cross the straits 
and take Formosa as they had taken the rest 
of China. That order prevented that; and 
at a time when Communist China had not 
yet come into the Korean war it attempted 
to deprive it of an excuse for coming in by 
simply neutralizing Formosa. Red China did 
come into the Korean war, and that phase of 
the order lost some of its validity, but not 
all; it aimed at preventing, extension of the 
war when we had our hands full with the 
war we had. Presumably the President did 
not intend a deliberate imputation against 
the patriotism as well as the judgment of 
the late administration; but whoever per- 
suaded him to use that language cast a very 
grave reflection on his understanding of 
current history. 

Very different was the President’s langu- 
age in discussing the sensitive topic of Euro- 
pean unity. * * * Everything he said on 
that subject was a blend of truth and tact, 
which ought to go far to undo the effect 
of the Secretary of State’s brusque instruc- 
tions to our allies to unify or else, 


Centenary of Marti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


* OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving people throughout the world grasp 
at every opportunity to join in marking 
with appropriate ceremonies landmarks 
in the attainment of freedom by any peo-. 
ple in any part of the world, 
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Our neighbor, Cuba, is now celebrating 
the centenary of the birth of one of its 
great heroes, a true patriot and martyr 
to the cause of freedom. 

As a Mark of our respect, we should 
join in that celebration. 

In that connection, I am pleased to 
place before you the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of February 10, 1953: 

CENTENARY OF Marti 


Cuba and the whole of Spanish America 
have been celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of José Martí. It is strange that so 
little was done here in the United States to 
join in these tributes. Marti was more than 
a Cuban patriot and martyr, and he did 
more than help to liberate Cuba from the 
Spaniards. He is one of the towering figures 
of hemispheric history, and North Americans 
can be proud that during 15 years of his 
exile he liyed in the United States and prob- 
ably did more to interpret our country to 
Latin America than anyone in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

When he was shot down in battle in a 
brave but premature revolt against the 
Spaniards in 1895 that apparent failure was 
a crowning glory. His was the true and 
fine type of nationalism, the patriotism of 
one who fights and dies for the freedom of 
his nation and people. Marti was a rare 
mixture of the intellectual who becomes a 
man of action. There were few Latin 
Americans of his stature in the nineteenth 
century in the field of letters, but he did 
more than write inspiring articles; he lived 
what he wrote and he died for his ideals, 

The range of Marti’s activities did not 
equal that of the two great liberators earlier 
in the century—Simon Bolivar and José de 
San Martin, whose field was almost the 
whole of South America—but if Marti only 
fought for Cuban independence he did so 
under the banner of universal ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. One comes back to 
the lives of such men for inspiration and 
guidance of the highest sort. The national- 
ism which is now rife in Latin America 
(although there is little of it in Marti’s Cuba 
today) is mainly destructive, xenophobic, 
anti-Yankee. It is not for anything; it is 
negative and it uses unworthy motives and 
totalitarian methods to prevent freedom. 
José Marti was not that sort of nationalist, 
He was a great patriot and a great Cuban 
because he fought for a true ideal of liberty 
and for truly democratic principles of social 
and economic justice. Ideals like his are 
not quickly achieved in any country, but 
they become possibilities because men like 
José Marti are willing to die for them, 


Gas Taxes Should Not Be Diverted to 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include material gathered by 
the Public Works Committee of the 
House, showing the great increase which 
has occurred in the amount of money 
being derived in taxes from automobile 
owners. 

Collections from taxes obtained by the 
Federal Government from automobile 
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-will among nations; to maintain inviolate 


users during the recent calendar years 
have been: 
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The sources of the more than $2 bil- 
lion in taxes collected in 1952 from 
automobile users were as follows: 

From the 2-cent-a-gallon Federal tax 
on gasoline, $851,538,071; from the 2- 
cents-a-gallon Federal tax on Diesel fuel, 
$14,682,785; from the 6-cents-a-gallon 
tax on lubricating oils, $92,288,893; from 
the 10 percent of manufacturers’ whole- 
sale price excise tax on automobiles and 
motorcycles, $601,852,127; from the 8 
percent of manufacturers’ wholesale 
price excise tax on busses, trucks, and 
trailers, $187,837,455; from the 8 percent 
of manufacturers’ wholesale price excise 
tax on auto parts and accessories, $164,- 
510,037; from the 5-cents-per-pound tax 
on tires and 9-cents-per-pound tax on 
tubes, $187,356,845. 

Of the $2,100,066,213 collected, during 
the calendar year 1952, from special taxes 
levied solely and exclusively on motor- 
vehicle users only $550 million was used 
by the Federal Government for road- 
building purposes, The remaining more 
than $1,500,000,000 was diverted to other 


purposes. 

In other words, 26 cents out of each 
$1 collected in special taxes from the 
motor-vehicle users is being used for 
road building while 74 cents out of each 
dollar is being diverted to other purposes. 

We must reverse this trend if the 40,000 
fatalities which occur on our highways 
each year and the injury of 1,200,000 
others in automobile accidents are to be 
reduced. 


Constitution and Bylaws of AMVETS by 
the Eighth Annual National Convention, 
August 31, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, about 5 
years ago, while then a Member of this 
great legislative body also, I was pleased 
and honored to have the privilege of 
calling to your attention the first set of 
constitution and bylaws of AMVETS— 
American Veterans of World War IL 
It was then rated a “freshman,” a new- 
comer in the galaxy of patriotic and 
veterans’ organizations. But I can as- 
sure you, Mr. Speaker and my distin- 
guished colleagues, that from personal 
knowledge of the AMVETS, from its very 
beginning in the field of patriotic serv- 
ice and devotion to the just causes of 
the veterans and their dependents, and 
also in the forefront of upholding and 
defending the customs of the United 
States, in the safeguarding of our prin- 
ciples of freedom and in the field of pro- 
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moting the cause of peace and good will 
among nations, this rapidly and steadily 
growing group of American citizens has 
already contributed an enduring volume 
of vigorous and vigilant leadership to 
our national solidarity and righteous 
living. 

The citation presented me a couple of 
years ago in my native State of Cali- 
fornia by the vice national commander 
is naturally very highly cherished by 
me, For all these reasons and many 
others which I will not here recite, it is 
a pleasure for me to again be requested 
by AMVETS national headquarters to 
present to the attention of your distin- 
guished self and all my other distin- 
guished colleagues the most recent con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

I think it does us as national legisla- 
tors good, Mr. Speaker, to have presented 
squarely in front of us the exact text and 
content of the constitution and bylaws of 
these nationally recognized patriotic vet- 
erans’ groups. The AMVETS is one of 
these very groups, and its constitution 
and bylaws will be a valuable thing for us 
as Congressmen to have knowledge of. 

On February 10, 1953, Mr. Speaker, I 
had the pleasure of sitting with the dis- 
tinguished members of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee at the time the 
committee was favored by the personal 
‘appearance of the national commander 
of AMVETS, Marshall E. Miller; at 
which time he made a most illustrious 
and valuable statement on the AMVETS 
legislative program and filed with the 
committee a valuable written statement 
for its information and accurate guid- 
ance as to the said legislative program. 

Following is the letter to me dated 
February 3 from the national head- 
quarters, and following it is the text of 
the constitution and bylaws as furnished 
to me by the national legislative di- 
rector: 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1953. 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dorte: Pursuant to our conver- 
sation, I am enclosing for your perusal the 
revised constitution and bylaws of AMVETS 
as adopted by the delegates to our last na- 
tional convention in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in September of 1952. 

Inasmuch as you have been very kind to 
us in the past as demonstrated by your ac- 
tion in submitting our constitution into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, we would sincerely 
appreciate it if you would once again take 
this action in order that the official overall 
policy, aims, and purposes of this organiza- 
tion might be printed as a congressional 
document. 

Your assistance to AMVETS in this and 
other matters is sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurus H. WILSON, 
National Legislative Director, 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF AMVETS, AS 
AMENDED AUGUST 31, 1952, BY THE EIGHTH 
ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 


PREAMBLE 

We, the American Veterans of World War 
II, fully realizing our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
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the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 


-the friendship and associations of the Sec- 


ond World War; and to dedicate ourselves to 
the cause of mutual assistance, this by the 
grace of God. 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
II), and it shall be hereinafter referred to as 
AMVETS, 


ARTICLE It. AIMS 


The aims and purposes of ‘this organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in 
war; to build and maintain the welfare of 
the United States of America toward lasting 
prosperity and peace for all its inhabitants. 

2. To encourage, in keeping with the poli- 
cies of our Government, the establishment 
of a concrete plan to secure permanent in- 
ternational peace and to assist in the main- 
tenance of international peace, 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and to develop leadership 
for the preservation of our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 

5. To train our youth to become pur- 
poseful citizens in a democracy with full 
knowledge of the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veteran organizations in the fur- 
therance of the aims of World War If 
veterans. 

7. To insure the orderly return of the vet- 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an individual while he is still in uniform, 

8. To expedite and assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran by nraintenance of em- 
ployment services, sponsoring educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in- 
surance, housing, recreation, personal prob- 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans’ benefits, 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government, 

10. To provide an organization to encour- 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War II. d 

11. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought 
or served to preserve peace, liberty, and de- 
mocracy for their Nation. 


ARTICLE III. ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. AMVETS shall be organized 
with a national headquarters, located in 
Washington, D. C., and a department in the 
District of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed within such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executive commit- 
tee and the department executive commite- 
tees, to function within their respective 
jurisdiction where such action is deemed 
advisable. 

Src. 2. The national headquarters shall 
be composed of the national officers, both 
elective and appointive, and the members of 
the national executive committee. It shall 
be the duty of the national officers to ad= 
vance the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its 
aims and purposes, and to provide the ma- 
chinery for realization of the plans and 
policies established by the mandates of the 
national convention and the national execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 3. The United States is divided into 
the following districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

District IT: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District of 
Columbia, 
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District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas. 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana. 

District VI: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. 


ARTICLE IV. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America, 
or any American citizen who served in the 
armed forces of an Allied Nation of the 
United States, on or after September 16, 1940, 
and before the legal termination of World 
War II, is eligible for regular membership in 
AMVETS, provided such service when ter- 
minated by discharge or release from active 
duty be by honorable discharge or separation. 
No person who is a member of, or who adyo- 
cates the principles of, any organization be- 
lieving in, or working for, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force, and 
no person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, a 
member of this organization. 

Sec. 2. Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted. In lieu thereof, certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably inscribed award 
given to those rendering distinct service to 
the community and the veterans of World 
War II. Such awards may be made by posts, 
intermediate administrative groups, State 
departments, the national executive commit- 
tee, or the national convention. Awards by 
posts and intermediate administrative 
groups must be approved by department ex- 
ecutive committees. No member of AMVETS 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of 
merit. 


ARTICLE V. NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Section 1. A national convention shall be 
held annually, prior to October 1, at a time 
and place fixed by the previous convention, 
and in the absence of the selection by the 
convention, then by the national executive 
committee, and shall constitute the legisla- 
tive body of AMVETS. 

Sec, 2. The national convention shall com- 
prise the following delegates: 

(a) Each local post shall elect one delegate 
and one alternate. 

(b) Each department shall choose one del- 
egate and one alternate at its convention, 
which shall be held at least 30 days prior 
to the opening date of the national con- 
vention. 

(c) Each member of the national execu- 
tive committee shall be entitled to one vote 
at the national convention, but the national 
commander shall vote only in case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one vote. Alternates shall have all the rights 
and privileges of their delegates, except they 
shall yote only in their delegate’s absence, 
~ Src. 4. No delegates of accredited posts or 
departments shall be seated at the national 
convention unless their respective posts or 
departments shall be fully paid up in all 
their accounts with national headquarters 
and their accounts and membership shall be 
certified as of 30 days prior to the opening 
date of the national convention. No post 
or department delegate or alternate shall 
be permitted to register as such without a 
membership card or other satisfactory evi- 
dence identifying him as a member of the 
post or department from which he is regis- 
tering. 

Sec. 5. Two hundred voting delegates reg- 
istered at the national convention shall con- 
stitute a quorum. At least 50 percent of the 
delegates registered at the national conven- 
tion must be present on the floor of the con- 
vention to constitute a quorum, 


ratified by the convention. 
‘meeting assembled at the national conven- 


ARTICLE VI. NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Secrion 1. The national convention shall 
elect a national commander, finance officer, 
provost marshal, judge advocate, and a sur- 
geon general. All women delegates in meet- 
ing assembled at the national convention 
shall select a nominee for the office of vice 
commander at large, who shall be a woman, 
which nomination shall be acted upon and 
Each district in 


tion shall select a nominee for the office of 
national vice commander, which nomina- 
tions shall be acted upon and ratified by the 
convention. No elected commander or vice 
commander shall succeed himself or herself 
in office unless they are filling such office by 
succession or election to a vacancy occurring 
between national conventions. 

Sec. 2. All the elective national officers 
shall be members of the national executive 
committee. 

Sec. 3. The national commander, with the 
consent and approval of the national execu- 
tive committee, shall appoint an executive 
director, a service director, a legislative di- 
rector, and a program director whenever va- 
cancies occur in such offices. The national 
commander, with the consent and approval 
of the national executive committee, shall 
also appoint and have the power to remove a 
national inspector general, national his- 
torian, and a national chaplain. 

Sec.4. (a) No salaried appointed officer 
may be discharged without the approval of 
the personnel committee, which shall be com- 
posed of the national commander, the two 
immediate past national commanders, and 
two members chosen by the national execu- 
tive committee at the first meeting of the 
ccmmittee following the annual national 
convention, Salaries of elective and appoin- 
tive officers shall be fixed by the personnel 
committee subject to the approval of the 
national executive committee. 

(b) The national commander shall have 
power to suspend any appointed officer for 
cause and to appoint an acting officer to per- 
form the duties of the suspended officer until 
the next meeting of the personnel committee. 
At the time of such suspension the national 
commander shall set forth in writing the 
cause for such suspension and shall forward 
this to members of the personnel committee 
and the suspended officer. Such written 
cause shall constitute the complaint upon 
which the personnel committee shall pass in 
determining whether the suspended officer 
shall be removed from office. An appointed 
officer shall not receive salary during the 
period he is suspended from the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

(c) Hiring, firing, and establishment of 
salaries of all national headquarters em- 
ployees shall be vested in the executive direc- 
tor. An appeal from the decision of the 
executive director may be taken to the per- 
sonnel committee, provided this section 
shall not apply to service officers. 

(ad) An elective officer may be removed 
from office only by a two-thirds vote of the 
national executive committee after written 
charges against such officer shall have been 
preferred and furnished by registered mail to 
the officer concerned and to the members of 
the national executive committee. A full 
hearing shall be held by the national execu- 
tive committee on charges preferred by an 
elected national officer or by three members 
of the national executive committee. Such 
hearing shall be held within 30 days after 
the charges are preferred and mailed. 

(e) Procedure for removal from office of 
elected officers shall be prescribed by the 
national executive committee upon recom- 
mendation of the national Judge advocate. 

Sec. 5. A candidate for public office shall 
resign his national elective office. A national 
officer in AMVETS shall not hold any paid 
public office. National officers elected at a 
national convention shall be installed in of- 
fice at the same session at which they are 
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elected, but their terms of office shall co- 
incide with the fiscal year as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall, at its initial meeting following each 
national convention, establish the line of 
succession to the post of national commander 
in the event of a vacancy in that office, from 
among the national vice commanders. 

Sec. 7. In the event a vacancy occurs in 
the office of the national vice commander 
other than the vice commander at large, the 
departments within the respective districts 
shall hold an election to fill such vacancy. 
If no election is held within 30 days of noti- 
fication to the departments by national 
headquarters of the vacancy, the national 
commander shall fill the vacancy by appoint- 
ment, subject to approval by the national 
executive committee. 

Src. 8. In the event of a vacancy in any 
elective office other than the national com- 
mander or the national vice commanders, the 
national commander shall fill such vacancy 
by appointment subject to approval of the 
national executive committee. 


ARTICLE VII. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Srecrion 1. The administrative power be- 
tween national conventions shall be vested 
in the national executive committee, which 
shall be composed of the national com- 
mander, the immediate past national com- 
mander, the seven national vice commanders, 
all other elected national officers, and the 
national executive committeeman from each 
organized department. Each of the above 
members shall be entitled to one vote, except 
the national commander, who shall vote only 
in case of a tie. Each department shall elect 
an alternate national executive committee- 
man to serve in the absence of the national 
executive committeeman from that depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Each national executive committee- 
man shall take office upon the adjournment 
of the department convention at which he is 
elected and serve until his successor is duly 
elected and qualified. Each such national 
executive committeeman shall serve for a 
term of 2 years, one-half of the departments 
electing committeemen each year. 

Sec. 3. Members of the national executive 
committee shall be delegates to the national 
convention, each entitled to one vote. 


ARTICLE VIII. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


SECTION 1. Each State or Territorial area of 
the United States shall constitute a depart- 
ment and shall be chartered as such provided 
they have a minimum of 5 chartered posts 
and a minimum of 200 members within their 
State or Territorial area. The minimum re- 
quirements must be constantly maintained to 
preserve this status. New departments shall 
be chartered by the national commander 
upon the approval of the national executive 
committee. Each department shall submit a 
copy of its department constitution and 
bylaws and any amendments thereto to the 
national judge advocate for approval. The 
recommendations of the national judge advo- 
cate shall be submitted to the national ex- 
ecutive committee for its approval. Each 
department shall conduct its own conven- 
tion, to be held not less than 30 days before 
the opening date of the annual national con- 
vention, at which time it shall elect depart- 
ment officers and its delegate and alternate 
to the national convention and its national 
executive committeeman and alternate. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each depart- 
ment to aid in the organization of local posts 
and to carry out the plans and policies dele- 
gated to it by the national headquarters in 
adherence to the provisions of this consti- 
tution. 

ARTICLE IX. POST ORGANIZATION 

SECTION 1. Local posts may be formed by 
10 eligible individuals, by applica- 
tion to their department, and if there be no 
organized department, by making applica- 
tion directly to the national headquarters. 
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If the department approves, the application 
shall be forwarded to the national head- 
quarters and a charter shall be issued. 

Sec. 2. Posts shall be governed locally by 
their own officers chosen according to their 
own constitution and bylaws. They shall 
be subject and subordinate, however, to the 
jurisdiction of the national and department 
headquarters; and any provision of a depart- 
ment or post constitution found to be in 
conflict or contrary to the provisions of this 
constitution, shall be null and void. Officers 
of posts and departments shall use the equiv- 
alent. titles provided for national officers in 
this constitution. 

ARTICLE X. FINANCES 

Sxcrion 1. All national finances of 
AMVETS shall be under the control of the 
national executive committee, which shall 
delegate sufficient general and specific au- 
thority to the finance committee to carry 
out the usual duties of a finance committee. 
The finance committee shall make periodic 
reports at all stated meetings of the national 
executive committee, and an annual report 
to the national convention. Revenue shall 
be derived from annual dues and other 
sources approved by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. An annual budget shall be sub- 
mitted for approval at the November meeting 
of the national executive committee. It 
shall be prepared by the finance committee 
which shall have received a proposed budget 
from the new national commander. In the 
event that the budget is not approved, a 
budget committee consisting of three mem- 
bers of the executive committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the national commander to pre- 
pare such budget for presentation to the 
executive committee at the said November 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. The finance committee shall con- 
sist of five members, one of whom shall be 
appointed by the retiring national com- 
mander, one by the incoming national com- 
mander, two will be elected by the national 
executive committee, and the fifth will be 
the national finance officer, The finance of- 
ficer will be the chairman of this committee. 

Sec. 4, The fiscal year shall be October 1 to 
September 30. 

ARTICLE XI, DISCIPLINE 

Secrion 1. Disciplinary rules relative to 
local posts shall be prescribed by the depart- 
ments. 

Sec. 2. The national executive committee, 
after notice and hearing before a subcom- 
mittee, may cancel, suspend, or revoke the 
charter of any department for good and suf- 
ficient cause to it appearing. Procedure 
for such action shall be prescribed by the 
national judge advocate. In the event of 
the cancellation, suspension, or revocation 
of any charter of any department, the sus- 
pended body shall have the right of appeal 
to the next national convention. 

Src. 3. In the event of such action, the na- 
tional executive committee is empowered 
to take over the operation of the department 
whose charter is suspended or revoked until 
the next department convention, but is 
bound by the constitution and by-laws there- 
of. At the next department convention, new 
department officers must be selected to carry 
on the work of the department. 


ARTICLE XII, POST TRANSFERS 


Section 1. Any member in good standing 
may change his post or department and may 
join a new post without repaying the cur- 
rent annual dues. 

Sec. 2. Such transfers shall be subject to 
the approval of the posts and departments 
involved. 


ARTICLE XIII. SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 

SECTION: 1. A subsidiary tion of 
AMVETS may be established only by a pro- 
vision of this constitution, 


ARTICLE XIV. AUXILIARIES 


SECTION 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 

organization known as the AMVETS Aux- 
iliary. 
Sec. 2. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
AMVETS auxiliary is limited to the mothers 
and wives, regardless of age, and to daugh- 
ters and sisters not less than 18 years of 
age, of regular members of AMVETS; and 
mothers and widows, regardless of age, and 
daughters and sisters not less than 18 years 
of age of deceased veterans who would have 
been eligible for membership in AMVETS. 
The term mother shall be construed so as to 
include any female member of the family of, 
or any female guardian of, such person or 
deceased veteran who has exercised or is 
exercising the care and responsibility for 
the rearing of such person or deceased vet- 
eran. 

(b) Any member of the auxiliary who has 
been duly recognized as a member of the 
auxiliary under the provisions of section 2 
(a), article XIV, shall be allowed to remain 
a member of the auxiliary so long as she re- 
mains a member in good standing. 

Sec. 3. (a) The auxiliary shall be under 
the control of the national commander and 
the national executive committee, provided, 
however, that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall in any way remove the jurisdic- 


-tion hereinafter given to the national or- 


ganization and to departments over cor- 
responding units of the auxiliary. 

(b) Each department auxiliary shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the department 
whose name it bears. Each department 
auxiliary shall be identical in geographical 
limits within the respective department of 
the AMVETS and shall be known and iden- 
tified by the same name. 

Sec. 4 (a) Every auxiliary shall be affiliated 
with an AMVETS post, and carry the cor- 
responding number of that post. 

(b) No auxiliary to any post shall be 
formed until approved by two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting, due 
notice of the proposed formation having 
been given the entire membership of said 


-post 15 days prior to such meeting. 


(cì Each local auxiliary shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the post whose number 
it bears. 

(da) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
post exists. 

(e) On and after January 1, 1949, any 
auxiliary not affiliated with an existing 
AMVETS post shall not be recognized and 
shall surrender its charter and such proper- 
ties it may possess to the duly recognized 
auxiliary officer or officers. 

Sec. 5 (a) A post may, by vote of two- 
thirds of its members present at a meeting 
following a printed or written notice mailed 
or delivered to each member of the post in 
good standing at least 10 days before said 
meeting, vote to disband its auxiliary, such 
notice to show contemplated action and the 
reason therefor. Following such action by 
a post, this action shall be certified to and 
forwarded through the State department of 
AMVETS with proper notice in writing, to 
the national auxiliary liaison officer and to 
the national commander, who shall direct 
the cancellation of the charter of the auxil- 
iary only after investigation by him that it 
is to the best interest of the AMVETS to 
do 50. 

(b) In case of the discontinuance of a 
post by voluntary surrender of its charter 
or by a forfeiture of the charter, or by an- 
nulment of the charter, the status of its 
auxiliary, if any, shall be determined by the 


-national commander, but if allowed to re- 


tain the charter, its name will be changed, 
if necessary, within 90 days so that it will 


-not appear to be an auxiliary to its former 


(c) The national commander may direct 
a suspension or cancellation of the charter 
of any auxiliary upon recommendation of the 
department commander having jurisdiction, 
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when it is shown that the auxiliary has be- 
come a detriment to the post. 

Sec.6. In the event of a surrender, can- 
cellation or forfeiture of an auxiliary charter 
to a post, all moneys, official records, prop- 
erty, and other paraphernalia shall be sur- 
rendered to such officer or officers as the 
rules and regulations of the national auxil- 
iary provide; however, in case such auxiliary 
is reinstated or recognized within a period 
of 3 years, such moneys, papers; etc., orig- 
inally forfeited by such auxiliary shall be 
delivered to such reorganized or new auxil- 
iary in connection with the charter. 

Sec. 7. (a) The national president of the 
auxiliary, within 30 days after her induction 
to said office, shall transmit to the national 
commander a complete itemized report of 
the financial standing of the national aux- 
iliary for the information of the national 
commander and the national executive com- 
mittee. 

(b) All books and records of the national 
auxiliary shall be made available to the na- 
tional commander or national executive 
committee on request for either examination 
or audit. 

Sec, 8. AMVETS recognize a subsidiary Or- 
ganization to be known as Sackettes, a fun 
and honor organization of the AMVETS 
Auxiliary, which shall exist on the national, 
department, and local levels. 

Sec. 9. No national fund-raising activities 
can be sponsored by the National Auxiliary, 
or any of its subsidiaries, without prior ap- 
proval of the national executive committee 
of AMVETS. 


ARTICLE XV. SAD SACKS 


SECTION 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsid- 
lary organization known as AMVETS Sad 
Sacks of American Veterans of World War II. 

Sec, 2. Membership in Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members in good standing of 
AMVETS 


Sec. 3. Sad Sacks shall be governed by 
a constitution and bylaws approved by the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 4. No national fund-raising activi- 
ties can be sponsored by the National Sad 
Sacks organization or any of its subsidiaries 
without the prior approval of the national 
executive committee of AMVETS. 


ARTICLE XVI. SERVICE FOUNDATION 


Secrion 1. AMVETS recognize a subsid- 
iary organization known as AMVETS National 
Service Foundation. 


ARTICLE XVII. CONVENTION CORPORATION 


Section 1. AMVETS recognize a subsid- 
iary organization known as AMVETS National 
Convention Corporation. 


ARTICLE XVIII. PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, State departments, posts, 
auxiliaries, Sad Sacks, or any other branch 
or affiliate of AMVETS, shall be under the 
supervision of the national executive com- 
mittee, which shall delegate sufficient gen- 
eral and specific authority to the publica- 
tions committee to carry out the necessary 
duties. Copies of all such publications shall 
be sent to the chairman of the publications 
committee. 

Sec. 2. The publications committee shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the new national com- 
mander, one by the retiring national com- 
mander, and one elected by the national 
executive committee. The new national 
commander shall designate the chairman. 


ARTICLE XIX. AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVET 
national convention. Proposed amendments 
for action of the national convention must 
be submitted by a department convention, 
department executive committee, or the na- 
tional executive committee to the national 
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commander, and by him and/or the propos- 
ing body to the several departments and 
members of the national executive commit- 
tee, by mail, at least 30 days prior to the 
convening of the next national convention. 
This constitution may, however, be amended 
by any national convention without notice, 
by unanimous vote. 


Brtaws or AMVETS 
ARTICLE I. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. In case of death, removal from 
office or resignation of a national executive 
committeeman, his duly elected alternate 
will serve the unexpired term of said com- 
mitteeman. Each department shall elect an 
alternate national executive committeeman. 
In the event of the absence or disability of 
the rational executive committeeman to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the national 
executive committee meeting, the duly 
elected alternate shall cast the vote of the 
said national executive committeeman. 

Sec. 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held as follows: 
One immediately preceding the national con- 
vention, one immediately following the na- 
tional convention, one in the month of 
November, and one in the month of April. 
Special meetings may be held upon reason- 
able notice at the call of the national com- 
mander. The national commander shall call 
a meeting of the national executive commit- 
tee upon the written request of the national 
executive committeemen from at least 25 
percent of the organized departments. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec. 4. The national commander shall name 
such committees as he shall deem advisable 
and he shall also appoint delegates to the 
World Veterans’ Federation and to the All- 
American Conference to Combat Commu- 
nism, subject to ratification by the national 
executive committee, at its next meeting 
succeeding the appointment. Such ap- 
pointees shall serve during the pleasure of 
the administration appointing them and 
shall terminate upon the inauguration of a 
new national commander. 

Sec. 5,.The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national exec- 
utive committee, 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and em- 
ployment of proper officers for the adminis- 
tration of the affiairs of AMVETS and pre- 
scribe their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 7. Any national officer, committee 
chairman, member of a committee, or other 
authorized representative, may receive re- 
imbursement for his authorized activities 
on behalf of the organization. At each 
meeting of the national executive committee, 
the finance officer shall report all such dis- 
bursements since the last meeting of said 
committee for its approval. 

“Sec. 8. All questions affecting the eligi- 
bility for office and conduct of national 
Officers shall be referred to and determined 
by the national executive committee. All 
questions affecting the eligibility for office 
and conduct of the national executive com- 
mitteemen, department officers, or members 
of department executive committees may be 
referred to and determined by the executive 
committee of the department involved. 


ARTICLE II. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The national commander shall 
be the executive head of AMVETS with full 
power to enforce the provisions of the 
national constitution, the national bylaws, 
and the will of the national convention and 
national executive committee. He shall per- 
form such other duties as are usually inci- 
dent to the office. 

Src. 2. National vice commanders: The na- 
tional vice commanders shall act as repre- 
sentatives of the national commander in all 


matters referred to them by him, and shall 
upon his request preside over the meetings 
of the national convention or national ex- 
ecutive committee, and perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

Sec. 3. National executive director: The 
national executive director shall be charged 
with the administration of the policies and 
mandates of the national convention, the 
national executive committee, and the na- 
tional commander. He shall supervise the 
activities of all divisions at national head- 
quarters, issue such directives as may be 
necessary to departments and posts, act for 
the national commander during his absence 
from national headquarters, and perform 
such other duties as are usually incident 
to the office. He shall serve at the pleasure 
of the national commander and the national 
executive committee. He shall be the per- 
sonnel officer for all employees at national 
headquarters, 

Sec. 4. The national finance officer: The 
national finance officer shall be custodian 
of the funds of the national organization. 
All checks disbursing the funds of the na- 
tional organization shall be signed by two 
or more persons as designated by the na- 
tional executive committee, and the finance 
officer shall make reports of the condition 
of the national treasury when called for by 
the national commander or national execu- 
tive committee. The national finance officer 
shall furnish a surety bond as hereinafter 
prescribed. He shall perform such other 
duties as are usually incident to the office. 

Sec. 5. National judge advocate: The na- 
tional judge advocate shall advise the na- 
tional officers and the national executive 
committee on all legal matters, including 
the construction and interpretation of the 
national constitution and bylaws, and shall 
perform such other duties as are usually in- 
cident to the office. 

Sec. 6. National service director: The na- 
tional service director shall be the serv- 
ice and welfare officer of the national or- 
ganization. He shall be responsible for the 
proper handling of claims of veterans and 
their dependents or survivors before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; employment prob- 
lems; prosecution of rights under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act and Selective 
Training and Service Act; civil-service ques- 
tions, and other legislation concerning Vvet- 
erans’ affairs; and the answering of indi- 
vidual requests for assistance or informa- 
tion from members, posts, and departments. 
It will be the duty of the national service 
director to formulate a rehabilitation pro- 
gram and to direct the activities of staff 
members charged with implementing the 
program. A part of this program will be the 
formation of a staff of trained national serv- 
ice officers and their assignment to the vari- 
ous regional offices of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 7. National legislative director: The 
national legislative director shall be respon- 
sible for preparing the national legislative 
program’ in accordance with the mandates 
of the national convention, the national ex- 
ecutive committee, and the national legis- 
lative committee. It is his further responsi- 
bility to draft the necessary bills in con- 
nection therewith and to cause such bills 
to be introduced in Congress and actively 
urge the consideration of legislation thus 
proposed. He shall at all times be fully in- 
formed when hearings are to be held on bills 
in which AMVETS is interested and be pre- 
pared to present testimony before the com- 
mittee or committees handling such bills. 
It shall be his duty to maintain close liaison 
with Members of the House and Senate in 
order to secure the enactmentof the AMVETS 
program. He will make every effort to CO- 
operate fully with other groups favoring 
proposed legislation which is supported by 
AMVETS, and it shall be his responsibility 
to maintain adequate legislative informa- 
tion when requested by individual members, 
posts, or departments of AMVETS. He shall 
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serve at the pleasure of the national com- 
mander and the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 8. National program director: The na- 
tional program director shall be responsible 
for the administration and coordination of 
national programs, projects, and campaigns 
of AMVETS, exclusive of the national service 
and legislative programs; for developing 
ideas for local programs suitable for post 
projects; for the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding such projects to departments 
and posts; and for planning and coordinat- 
ing national activities to aid posts and de- 
partments in their annual membership cam- 
paigns. He shall be responsible for the plan- 
ning, formulation, and development of a 
public relations program, including publicity, 
organizational publications, and other pro- 
motional material. He shall be responsible 
for efficient and proper liaison with all public 
relations media—press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, periodicals, and television—and all 
forms of advertising. 

Sec.9. National chaplain: The national 
chaplain shall perform such divine and non- 
sectarian services as may be necessary, ad- 
hering to the appropriate ceremonial rituals, 
and discharge the other duties incident to 
the office. 

Sec. 10. National historian: The national 
historian shall compile from year to year all 
records of historical value and interest for 
the national headquarters of AMVETS. He 
shall also assist department and post his- 
torians so as to coordinate and unify the 
work of these Officials, and perform such 
other duties as the national commander and 
the national executive committee shall pre- 
scribe, 

Sec.11. National provost marshal: The 
national provost marshal shall maintain or- 
der at all meetings and conyentions. He 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
requested by the national commander. 

Sec. 12. National surgeon general: The 
surgeon general shall perform such special 
duties as are assigned by the national com- 
mander, as well as the usual duties incident 
to the office. 

Sec. 13. National inspector general: The 
national inspector general shall be the in- 
vestigating officer of the organization. By 
direction of the national commander or the 
national executive committee he shall make 
any necessary investigations pertaining to 
grievances, disciplinary cases, fraud, or dis- 
honesty within the organization, charges of 
conduct unbecoming an AMVET, and shall 
be empowered to have access to all records, 
financial and otherwise, of all departments 
or post officers or members when necessary 
for the carrying out of his duties. He may 
be compensated for his actual expenses in 
carrying out these duties, subject to the 
approval of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE III. CHARTERS 


SECTION 1. A department executive com- 
mittee may suspend, cancel, or revoke a post 
charter and such action shall be final and 
conclusive, unless an appeal is taken to the 
national executive committee within 30 days 
from the date of said suspension, cancella- 
tion, or revocation. Action taken by the 
national executive committee upon appeal 
shall be binding, pending appeal to the next 
national convention. 

A post charter which has been thus sus- 
pended may be reinstated by action of the 
department executive committee if the post 
purge itself of the offense within 60 days of 
its suspension. If the delinquency is not 
cleared to the satisfaction of the department 
executive committee within 60 days, ap- 
propriate action shall be taken by that com- 
mittee to effect revocation or cancellation of 
the charter. 

In the event that a department fails or 
refuses to discipline a post after the nationai 
commander has requested such action, it is 
violating the rules of the constitution and by- 
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laws. After demand has been made upon said 
department for action, the national com- 
mander may suspend the charter of such post 
by notice, accompanied by written notice, a 
copy of which shall be forwarded to the de- 
partment and the national executive com- 
mittee. The determination of whether the 
charter shall be canceled shall be consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the national 
executive committee. 

Src. 2. Any post failing to meet the obli- 
gations imposed upon it by the constitution 
and by-laws, or ceasing to function for 6 
months as a post of AMVETS or voluntarily 
ceasing to function as a post, or merging with 
one or more other posts, or refusing or fail- 
ing to pay the department and national per 
capita dues within 60 days after collection by 
the post, shall, upon order of the department 
executive committee, surrender its charter. 

Sec. 3. Upon revocation, cancellation, or 
suspension of the charter of a post in any 
department of AMVETS, said post shall im- 
mediately cease operation, and upon revoca- 
tion or cancellation shall turn over its 
charter and assets to its department com- 
mander or department executive commit- 
tee. The department executive committee 
is authorized, empowered, and directed by 
and through its duly authorized agent to 
take possession, custody, and control of all 
records, property, and assets of said post. So 
much of the said assets as are required for 
the purpose shall be allied to any indebted- 
ness of the said post: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as requiring any department to take 
over or to assume any financial responsibil- 
ity of such post. Said department executive 
committee may provide for the transfer of 
the members of said post to other posts of 
their choice, subject to the approval of such 
other posts. At the request of the individual 
member involved, where no other post exists 
in the same area, he may become a member 
at large within the organization. 

Sec. 4. The national executive committee 
shall provide a uniform code of procedure to 
be followed in the revocation, cancellation, or 
suspension of post charters, and a method of 
appeal to the national executive committee. 


ARTICLE IV. DISCIPLINE OF POSTS AND POST 
MEMBERS 


Section 1. Each post of AMVETS shall be 
the judge of its own membership, subject 
to the provisions of the constitutions and by- 
laws of the national and department organi- 
zations: (a) Provided, however, That when 
the conduct of any member of AMVETS is 
such that it in any way will reflect discredit 
or invite criticism of the organization, or 
who belongs to or joins any group, organi- 
zation, or party that is not compatible with 
the aims and principles of AMVETS, the de- 
partment commander shall immediately 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
post of which the individual is a member, 
If the post fails to act and protect the name 
of AMVETS, the department executive com- 
mittee may suspend the charter of the post 
involved, pending a hearing and final action 
by the department executive committee. 

(b) In the event that the department ex- 
ecutive committee fails to act in accord- 
ance with paragraph (a) of this article, the 
national executive committee may suspend 
the charter of the post involved, pending a 
hearing and final action by the national 
executive committee, 

Sec. 2. Members may be suspended or ex- 
pelled by a post, upon a proper showing of 
cause. Written charges, which shall be fur- 
nished the member involved at least 15 days 
prior to that date set for the hearing, shall 
be based upon disloyalty, neglect of duty, 
dishonesty, and conduct unbecoming a mem- 
ber of AMVETS, 

Src. 3. Any member who has been expelled 
has the right of appeal to his department 
executive committee, according to the pro- 
visions in the bylaws of such department, 
The decision of the committee shall be final 


with the right of appeal to the department 
convention. 

Src. 4. Membership shall be on a fiscal- 
year basis and shall run from January 1 
through December 31. A member whose 
dues have not been paid 30 days after the 
expiration of a year’s membership shall be 
suspended and if not paid within 60 days 
of expiration date, his membership and all 
his rights and privileges shall be forfeited. 

Szc. 5. Nothing contained in this article 
shall be construed to limit in any way the 
powers conferred by section 1 of article III 
of the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Membership in AMVETS con- 
stitutes membership in the national organi- 
zation of AMVETS through post affiliation 
or membership at large. All AMVETS shall, 
prior to their acceptance as members, pledge 
allegiance to the United States of America 
and its Constitution, and certify that they 
have read, or have had read to them, the 
AMVETS declaration of principles, and that 
they accept and subscribe to the same, and 
that they shall not advocate or belong to 
any group or organization advocating the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force, 


ARTICLE VI. MONEYS AND COLLECTIONS 


SECTION 1, All national, department, and 
post officials handling AMVET funds, shall 
be properly bonded with a good and solvent 
bonding and surety company, acceptable to 
the United States Treasury, as surety to 
cover the average amount of AMVET funds 
handled by such individuals in a single year. 
In case of delinquencies in the payment of 
accounts due department or national head- 
quarters, action shall be taken at once by 
the proper officials to bring about an imme- 
diate and complete settlement. The bonds 
provided by national officials shall be ap- 
proved by the national executive committee, 
and those provided by department and post 
officials shall be approved by the department 
executive committee. The blanket bond 
carried by national headquarters covering 
post and department officers shall not in- 
clude the officers or employees of any corpo- 
ration, business or other enterprise operated 
by and within the post or department. A 
separate bond covering such operation shall 
be carried by the post or department in- 
volved, 

Src. 2. No contracts involving expenditure 
in excess of $1,000 of national AMVET funds 
shall be negotiated without inviting a rea- 
sonable number of competitive written bids, 
and where the required products are of equal 
quality the contract shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any contract entered into by 
any post with any individual, firm or corpo- 
ration, providing for a division of profits, 
shall first be submitted to the department 
judge advocate for approval. If rejected py 
him, an appeal may be made to the next 
department executive committee meeting. 
Its action shall be final. 

(b) Wherever post club rooms are main- 
tained and operated for the convenience and 
pleasure of its members and the name of 
AMVETS or its insignia are displayed or used, 
a board of trustees shall be elected from 
among the members of the post to supervise 
its activities, operation and finances. 

Sec. 4. All posts and department accounts 
shall be kept in accordance with a uniform 
accounting system established by national 
headquarters. The accounting system forms 
are to be provided by national headquarters 
to the posts and departments at a nominal 
cost, 

Sec. 5. The minimum annual member- 
ship dues shall be $4 payable to the post, 
of which sum $2 shall be forwarded to na- 
tional headquarters, $1 to the department 
headquarters, and $1 retained by the post. 
Dues above the minimum set forth here shall 
be fixed by the post and/or department, 
Where no department exists, $3 shall be for- 
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warded to national headquarters and $1 re- 
tained by the post. Of the $3 sent to na- 
tional headquarters, $1 shall be set aside 
in a separate fund pending the establish- 
ment of a department. Members at large 
will remit the minimum dues direct to na- 
tional headquarters, of which sum national 
will retain $3 and $1 will be returned to 
the respective department. Where no de- 
partment exists, national headquarters will 
set aside the $1 for return when a depart- 
ment is formed, Any veteran who is eligible 
to join AMVETS and whose primary occupa- 
tion is full-time attendance as a student at 
a university, college, or trade or technical 
school may join any post for a $1.50 mem- 
bership fee per year, of which 50 cents shall 
be remitted to national headquarters, 50 
cents to department headquarters, and 50 
cents retained in the post. The method of 
forwarding dues to the national headquar- 
ters shall be prescribed by the national con- 
vention or the national executive committee. 
All members on active duty shall be per- 
mitted to retain their membership without 
charge, provided, however, that this provi- 
sion shall apply only to those members who 
are carried in this manner on the official 
rolls of the organization as of midnight, 
September 30, 1952, except that those mem- 
bers of AMVETS in good standing who enter 
the Korean conflict subsequent to the 
September 30 cut-off date may be entitled 
to be carried on the rolls free until their 
discharge. 

Sec, 6. All contracts to be executed by the 
national headquarters shall be approved by 
the national executive committee and signed 
by the national commander and attested by 
the national executive director. 


ARTICLE VII. DEFINITIONS 


SECTION 1. The word “he” wherever it shall 
appear in either the constitution or bylaws 
of AMVETS shall be construed as referring 
to both sexes. 


ARTICLE VIII. RESTRICTED USE OF ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. AMVETS, or any component 
part thereof, shall not be used to promote 
the interest of any individual who is a can- 
didate for public office, or to promote other- 
wise, any individual, organization, political 
party, faction, or product. Any violation 
of this provision shall be sufficient cause for 
disciplinary action against the offending 
member, post, or department. 


ARTICLE IX. MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE X, NATIONAL FLOWER 


Section 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning “think 
of me.” 


ARTICLE XI. DIVISION OF 
AFFAIRS 


SECTION 1. There is hereby created a divi- 
sion of international affairs of AMVETS, 
The division shall be composed of three di- 
rectors, one of whom shall be the execu- 
tive director, and the other two shall be 
associate directors. The directors shall be 
appointed by the national commander with 
the consent of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the directors 
to be informed on matters of international 
affairs, perform research and investigation 
in such affairs, inform the national execu- 
tive committee and the membership of the 
organization of all matters found to affect 
the peace, and make recommendations 
thereof, and provide representation at any 
peace conference, subject to the approval 
of the national executive committee. 
Funds shall be provided upon approval of 
the executive committee for the operation 
of this division. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ARTICLE XII, ACCOUNTING FOR MONEYS 


SECTION 1. All moneys received by this or- 
ganization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a report shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such income and the ex- 
penditure thereof. All posts, departments, 
and national accounts shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with a uniform accounting sytem 
as established by national headquarters. 


ARTICLE XIII. POLICY 


SECTION 1. The policy of AMVETS shall be 
fixed (a) by the national convention as 
refiected in the resolutions adopted; (b) by 
the national executive committee when not 
in conflict with convention mandates; and 
(c) by the compilation of the result of 
periodical polls of posts on current issues. 
Departments, posts, subsidiaries, and aux- 
iliaries shall be notified by national head- 
quarters of policy so fixed. 

Sec. 2. No member of AMVETS shall rep- 
resent or purport to represent any depart- 
ment, post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of 
AMVETS in opposition to, or other than in 
complete consonance with policy so deter- 
mined and notified. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


Secrion 1. These bylaws may be amended 
at any national convention by a majority 
vote of the delegates present and yoting at 
said convention, provided that such pro- 
posed amendment shall be submitted by a 
department convention, a department ex- 
ecutive committee, or the national execu- 
tive committee, to the national commander; 
and by him to the several departments and 
members of the national executive com- 
mittee, by mail at least 30 days prior to the 
opening date of the national convention. 
These bylaws may be amended without prior 
notice by a two-thirds vote of the delegates 
present and voting at any national 
convention. 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, be- 
sides being the anniversary of the birth 
of that great American, Abraham Lin- 
coln, this day is also the anniversary of 
the birth of a great Pole, Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, who not only fought gal- 
lantly for the freedom and independence 
of his own nation, but gave his services 
in our own struggle for independence, 
later becoming the founder of our great 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Because his life so closely parallels the 
life of Thaddeus Kosciusko, I am insert- 
ing an editorial which appeared in the 
February 10 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star regarding Gen. Wladyslaw 
Anders, Polish hero of World War II 
and presently inspector general of the 
free Polish Army in exile. 

Many of us may have forgotten the 
heroic sacrifice of the Polish Army led 
by him in World War II, in the Mid- 
dle East, in Italy, north Africa, and 
Great Britain. It would be well, also, 
to keep in mind the great potential value 
of these valiant men in our continuing 
struggle against Communist world domi- 
nation. 


The matter referred to follows: 
GENERAL WITHOUT Army Awarrs D-Day 
(By Peter Chambers) 


Tucked away in a Mayfair back street, be- 
hind the sumptuous nine-story block of the 
Dorchester Hotel in London, is the office of 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, father of Poland's 
expatriate army. 

Remember Monte Cassino? It was Gen- 
eral Anders, wearing the badge of the Eighth 
Army on one arm and the emblem of War- 
saw on the other, who captured Monte Cas- 
sino, His 120,000-strong Polish Second Corps 
suffered heavy losses in the Italian campaign. 

Today this 61-year-old crop-haired Polish 
general sits in a carpetless office above a 
lock-up garage. On the walls hang the war 
trophies and the battle flags of that bitter 
march up the jack boot of Italy. 

General Anders is a civilian living on a 
British pension of £1,500 ($4,200) a year. 
He also is inspector general of an army which 
does not exist. There are no officers, no 
troops. The last Polish soldiers in Britain 
got out of battle dress in 1949. 

Why then, inspector general? It is a title 
accorded to him by the Polish government 
in exile, which, 7 years after the war, still 
exists; still meets, under the presidency of 
August Zaleski, in a terrace house in Eaton 
Place, London, 

The London government is recognized as 
the legitimate government of Poland by the 
Vatican, Ireland, Spain, Lebanon, and Cuba, 
Friendly contact also is maintained with 
several South American countries which have 
refused to recognize the people’s government 
in Poland. 

More important, Zaleski’s government has 
an active unofficial Ambassador in the United 
States. It is not to Britain, but to the United 
States, that the exiled Poles look for the 
salvation of their homeland, 

General Anders’ title, inspector general, 
is less honorific than it might appear. There 
are 100,000 Polish ex-soldiers in Britain, many 
thousands more in the Commonwealth and 
abroad. General Anders claims that, under 
his leadership, 75,000 Poles in Great Britain 
would pick up their rifles tomorrow and cru- 
sade back to Warsaw under the banner of 
the White Eagle. If the political hopes of 
the Polish exiles are centered on the new 
United States administration, the potential 
Polish army is centered in Britain. 

Though there is no active military organi- 
zation of Poles in England, the Polish Com- 
batants’ Association is very powerful. It is 
a world-wide organization, with its head- 
quarters in London. From Edinburgh to 
Capetown to Buenos Aires, Polish ex-service- 
men keep in touch by attending regular 
branch meetings of the Combatants’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Through these local branches of the PCA, 
the demobilized Polish army is keeping its 
cadres intact. 

General Anders’ secretary gave the figure 
of 75,000 ready-to-go soldiers in Britain. It 
is impossible to gage the accuracy of this 
estimate. What of the 30,000 Poles who 
married British women during the war—a 
large proportion of them Scotswomen— 
whose children are being brought up as 
young Britons? They have a stake in the 
country. 

But Poles never forget their national ori- 
gin. Of the 145,000 Poles in Great Brit- 
ain—they form the biggest alien community 
in the country—only 12,000 have become 
naturalized British subjects since the war. 
Do the others hope they will some day return 
to a free and independent Poland, battering 
down the iron curtain, if necessary, to get 
there? 

A much-traveled Polish businessman 
spoken to in London—he was no supporter 
of General Anders—summed it up like this: 
“We are romantic, impulsive, and very patri- 
otic people. Before the assault on Monte 
Cassino Anders issued a famous order of the 
day, ‘Through Monte Cassino to Warsaw’ was 
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his battle cry. If Anders tomorrow blew the 
bugle and cried, ‘To Warsaw through Hong 
Kong,’ I believe most of the Poles in Britain 
would follow him.” 

General Anders enjoys enormous prestige 
among the men who served under him. He 
is still “the father of the army’—the great 
soldier, 8 times wounded, 13 times decorated, 
who marched an army from Russia, through 
the Middle East, North Africa, and Italy, to 
Britain, 

There can be no doubt of General Anders’ 
extreme belligerency toward the present 
regime in Poland. Bitterly disillusioned 
after the Yalta sellout, he declared in a mes- 
sage to the army in 1946: “Our march to- 
ward a free and independent Poland goes on.” 

In 1950, at a rally of the Polish Combat- 
ants’ Association, he said: “We are pledged 
to sacrifice all our energies toward bringing 
deliverance to millions of our companions 
whom we left in Soviet slavery.” 

And again: “There is no way out of the 
present situation unless the U. N. are pre- 
pared to go to war. But the U, N. are not 
fully prepared for another war.” 

When, if ever, will General Anders blow 
his bugle for the call to arms? Not for any- 
thing as vague as the defense of the West. 
He will lead a Polish liberation army or no 
army at all. As long as the cold war remains 
at about its present. temperature, therefore, 
he will remain in civilian retirement at 
his desk. 

The political horizon brightened when 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected President 
of the United States. The two generals are 
great friends. They had long, confidential 
talks together in Paris when General Eisen- 
hower was at SHAPE. 

Now, though the Polish government in 
London is not recognized by any of the great 
powers, General Anders has the ear of the 
President of the United States. What better 
ear can you have if you want to alter the 
map of Europe? 

And he is relying on 75,000 Poles in Britain 
to follow him if D-day comes, 


The Danger of Too Much Foreign 
Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
perative that we act to stop the deluge 
of foreign residual oil that is entering 
our east coast industrial markets to the 
detriment of the coal industry. My 
latest information is that there is no 
sign of a cessation in the heavy shipping 
schedules that poured an aggregate of 
126 million barrels of residual into our 
east coast public utility generating sta- 
tions and into manufacturing plants 
during the past year. 

Figured in terms of British thermal 
units, this amount was equal to 31 mil- 
lion tons of coal, or about 614 percent of 
all the bituminous coal produced in the 
United States last year. If there is any- 
one among us who questions the signifi- 
cance of a 6% percent decline in coal 
production, I would like to say that it 
is enough to eradicate entirely the jobs 
of some 25,000 miners and to inflict eco- 
nomic havoc upon scores of coal com- 
munities. And if there is still some doubt 
as to the wisdom for congressional action 
in this matter, then I should like to sug- 
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gest that a trip into the coal-producing 
areas so disastrously affected by alien 
fuel would quickly bring unanimous sup- 
port to my proposal that we place a very 
definite limit on these left-over products 
of foreign refineries. 

Last year mines in 30 Pennsylvania 
communities produced a total of 89 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal. As you 
know, the coal business in 1952 was very 
directly affected by the long shutdown 
in steel-making activity during the sum- 
mer months, but now that the steel in- 
dustry is expanding capacity there is 
every likelihood that it will consume 
more coal in 1953 than at any other time 
in history. It takes a ton of coal to 
make a ton of steel, and coal will always 
find a market of more than a million 
tons per year as long as steel continues 
to play an essential role in our economy. 

On the contrary, however, there will 
obviously be no halting the decline at- 
tributable to unfair competition from 
foreign residual oil unless relief is pro- 
vided by this legislative body. At pres- 
ent rates these imports from foreign re- 
fineries are taking an annual toll of 
$75 million in miners’ wages. And since 
the annual freight revenue lost to the 
railroads because of foreign residual oil 
amounts to $85,983,000, you will find that 
it represents a loss of some $40 million 
to wages of railroad workers. I question 
whether the Nation can afford to see 
these basic industries suffer to such an 
extent. I can assure you that we in the 
coal-producing and shipping centers of 
this country cannot afford to have these 
conditions prevail. 

The district. which I represent pro- 
duces 23 percent of the total bituminous- 
coal output in Pennsylvania. We also 
depend heayily upon railroad traffic for 
our cumulative income; and when these 
industries are restricted, our whole econ- 
omy suffers badly. But it is not only in 
the interest of the people of my district 
and my State that I ask for a restriction 
in residual-oil imports, In this critical 
period of international tension we must 
remain alert to every factor that in any 
way affects our country’s security, and it 
is on this account that the foreign re- 
sidual-oil issue becomes all the more 
important to the Nation as a whole. 

To permit a vital industry to deterio- 
rate at any time is foolhardy, but to 
countenance such a situation at this 
crucial period in our history is to invite 
disaster. No one will deny that ocean 
shipping lanes are liable to abrupt clos- 
ing of traffic in time of war. Asa matter 
of fact, we found our ocean commerce 
imperiled long before we were committed 
to active participation in either World 
War I or II. And fuel-carrying tankers 
are one of the prime targets of hostile 
aircraft and submarines. 

To safeguard our Nation’s fuel supply 
against such an exigency, it is essential 
that our coal industry remain vigorous 
at all times. Such conditions are im- 
possible if we permit this industry’s eco- 
nomie health to be restricted by the poli- 
cies that prevail at the present time. We 
are suffering from an overdose of foreign 
residual oil; and in the name of the peo- 
ple of my district and State and in the 
interests of the national security, I ask 
that this Congress prescribe a sensible 
limit to these imports before it is too late. 


Justice for the GI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the less publicized but more gratifying 
and apparently satisfactory legislative 
accomplishments of the Eighty-second 
Congress was the bill authorizing crea- 
tion of the Court of Military Appeals, 
designed to provide a civilian court of 
last resort for members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Evidence that this was good legisla- 
tion, and that it is now functioning satis- 
factorily, nearly 2 years after its enact- 
ment, is provided by an article appear- 
ing in the January 1953 issue of Nation’s 
Business. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this article, The GI's 
Day in Court, by Stanley Franks: 

Tue GI's Day IN COURT 
(By Stanley Franks) 

An accident of time rarely has been as 
consequential to a man as it was to Pfc Car- 
men A. DeCarlo. If his carbine had gone 
off 2 weeks earlier, Private DeCarlo would 
be serving 25 years at hard labor today in a 
Federal penitentiary for the murder of a 
Korean native. Two weeks earlier, the sen- 
tence of an Army court-martial would not 
have been subject to review by the new 
United States Court of Military Appeals, a 
civilian panel which may be said to represent 
the greatest reform ever made in the archaic 
system of military law. 

In the past year and a half the Court of 
Military Appeals has protected the consti- 
tutional rights of more than 2,000 service- 
men. The DeCarlo case involved a typical 
abuse the court will not tolerate. 

Private DeCarlo was moving up to the 
front with his infantry regiment in March 
1951 when he asked Pae Kaiwun, a Korean 
boy working in the outfit’s supply branch, 
for a bar of candy. Pae frequently had 
given candy to the soldiers but on that oc- 
casion said he had none, All witnesses testi- 
fied that Private DeCarlo was kidding when 
he told Pae, “If you don’t give me some 
candy I’ll shoot you”—and then his gun went 
off. 
Just before Pae died he said he knew the 
shooting was accidental. The law officer 
(judge) of the court that tried Private De- 
Carlo on May 16, 1951, refused to admit Pae’s 
statement in evidence and Private DeCarlo 
was found guilty of unpremeditated murder. 
The law authorizing CMA to review court- 
martial convictions went into effect May 81, 
1951. The Court of Military Appeals, whose 
decisions are final, ruled that the suppres- 
sion of Pae’s voluntary statement was a prej- 
udicial error and ordered another trial. 
Private DeCarlo was charged with negligent 
homicide at the retrial and received a sen- 
tence of 6 months, He since has returned 
to active duty. 

All of the servicemen who have filed ap- 
peals with the court during its brief exist- 
ence, regardless of results, have benefited by 
the creation of this highest military tri- 
bunal., The overworked, three-man court re- 
verses the decisions of courts-martial in al- 
most half the cases it reviews. Those whose 
appeals are denied have the satisfaction of 
knowing they received fair trials, which is 
in itself an improvement over the former 
system. Yet the chief significance of CMA 
cannot be measured by deadpan statistics. 
It exerts a profound influence on service 
officers who, for the first time, know that 
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their decisions are subject to review by civil- 
ian authorities. 

“I believe we hold among the most impor- 
tant judicial appointments in the country 
with the exception of the Supreme Court,” 
says Chief Judge Robert E. Quinn. “Our 
jurisdiction is world-wide and, with 3,000,000 
men in the Armed Forces, we go into almost 
every home. The function of this court is 
to safeguard the rights of individuals which 
too often are ignored or violated by military 
organizations. As the public becomes more 
familiar with our work, I believe that draftees 
and their families will be more reconciled to 
military service made necessary by world 
conditions.” 

Congress concurred with Judge Quinn's 
attitude and, for a refreshing change, kept 
CMA relatively free of political pressures. 
Two possible criticisms can be found with 
the law which established the court. There 
is a proviso that no more than two judges 
can come from the same political party and 
the appointments are for 15 years, except 
for the first nominees, who hold staggered 
terms of 5, 10, and 15 years. Most authori- 
ties believe that the judges should be ap- 
pointed for life, like all other Federal judges, 
to forestall any suggestion of untoward in- 
fluences. 

There were Senators and big Government 
wheels among the 300 candidates for the 
three posts, which pay $17,500 annually, the 
top salary received by Federal judges except 
Supreme Court Justices. President Truman 
selected and the Senate approved men with 
extensive legal and military experience who 
have first-hand knowledge of the three major 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

Judge Quinn, who is 58, was Governor of 
Rhode Island in 1937-38 and was the pre- 
siding justice of the criminal division in 
his State’s supreme court when he was called 
to his present post. During the war, Judge 
Quinn was the legal officer for the First Naval 
District and was an adviser to the late James 
V. Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, on extra- 
territorial problems in the Pacific. Judge 
George W. Lattimer, 51, was chief of staff of 
the Fortieth Infantry Division, which fought 
from Guadalcanal to the Philippines. He 
later sat on the Utah Supreme Court bench. 
Judge Paul W. Brosman, 53, former dean of 
Tulane University Law School, was chief of 
the Air Force's military justice division in 
World War II. Asrecently as 2 years ago he 
was recalled to active duty as a Reserve officer 
to serve as deputy judge advocate of the 
Continental Air Command, { 

The administration of military justice 
poses a ticklish dilemma which confronts 
judges in no other legal areas. They must 
weigh two concepts which often are in direct 
conflict. It is a paradox of our times that 
men charged with preserving our freedoms 
must surrender some of their own civil lib- 
erties to conform to the exigencies of military 
discipline, Our concept of justice stems 
from centuries of practices and traditions 
under English common law which have pro- 
duced what we regard as inalienable rights, 
But we know that military expediency de- 
mands rigid control over those rights to 
maintain the discipline that distinguishes an 
army from an armed mob, How many con- 
cessions can we make to discipline without 
losing the democratic principles we are try- 
ing to safeguard? 

“One of our principal problems,” Judge 
Brosman says, “is striking the proper balance 
between the justice element and the military 
element. We can't solve it simply by giving 
the accused the benefit of every possible 
doubt. There are times when military con- 
siderations of necessity are the overriding 
factors in a case. It is essential for the pub- 
lic to remember that military service takes 
place in an abnormal social situation gov- 
erned by limitations growing out of the 
realities and necessities. of military opera- 
tions. It is hard to do more than generalize 
here, for each case involves considerations 
pecullar to itself.” 
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The House report on the new Uniform Code 
of Military Justice hardly was exaggerating 
in stating that the code contains the most 
revolutionary changes which have ever been 
incorporated in our military law. Drastic re- 
forms were long overdue in the system copied 
from the British during the Revolutionary 
War and which saw few significant modi- 
fications until World War II.. Legal pro- 
cedure in American and foreign armed forces 
was described by some as drumhead justice, 
a term derived from the old custom of con- 
ducting a court nrartial around an upturned 
drum during battle. 

There probably was justification for swift, 
severe punishment in medieval times when 
loot and rape were the chief objectives of 
jailbirds, mercenaries, and cutthroats who 
«comprised military forces. The character of 
armies and navies changed with the intro- 
duction of conscription in the nineteenth 
century, a period of liberal social advances, 
but military discipline still was geared to 
the practices of former years. 

Superior officers literally had the power of 
life and death over their men. During the 
Civil War, the son of Edwin M. Stanton, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, was hanged by 
the Navy for mutiny immediately after his 
shipboard trial. It is not difficult to imagine 
the injustices inherent in a system that could 
not permit even a Cabinet member's son to 
appeal a death sentence. Thirteen soldiers 
were convicted of mutiny and homicide in 
‘Texas as late as 1917 and were executed with- 
out any appeal to the Judge Advocate 
General. 

World War I, exposing 3,000,000 civilians 
to the summary nature of courts-martial 
Justice, led to loud agitation for an over- 
hauling of military law. There was public 
‘criticism over the lack of effective machinery 
for appealing severe penalties and, as a re- 
sult, boards were established to review cases 
‘carrying disciplinary discharges and peni- 
tentiary sentences of a year or more. 

Having gained that and other reforms, 
public interest again lapsed until World 
War II brought a tremendous increase in 
courts martial and widespread publicity of 
alleged miscarriages of justice. 

The chief criticism leveled at the system 
was the pressure of command influence. The 
high-ranking officer who appointed the mem- 
‘bers of a court martial was often more con- 
cerned with enforcing discipline than with 
the fine points of the law. As the convening 
‘authority, he had first review of a case and 
if he was determined to make an example 
of the offender to discourage similar viola- 
tions he could order retrials until he got the 
conviction and sentence he wanted. 

He was, in effect, the chief of police and 
Judge of first appeal. He chose the officers 
who prosecuted, defended, and acted as trial 
judge. For good measure, he held a trump 
card in the fitness reports he made on sub- 
ordinates. Promotions are predicated on 
these reports and a young lieutenant buck- 
ing for a captaincy might be unduly swayed 
by the wishes of the Old Man. So far as 
appeals were concerned, some reviewing offi- 
cers tended to go far in approving convic- 
tions. 

“In fairness to the military,” Judge Latti- 
mer says, “it should be pointed out that ex- 
‘cessive sentences frequently were reduced 
sharply by review and clemency boards. It’s 
‘also significant that enlisted men rarely ex- 
ercise the right, granted them since 1948, of 
having GI's comprise one-third the members 
of their courts martial. Officers are more 
lenient than GI's, who are inclined to throw 
the book at offenders of regulations they 
conform to themselves. A great deal of prog- 
ress has been made in the past 2 years, but 
there still is a long way to go before we can 
be satisfied that every man in uniform has 
been given a fair trial.” 

In the meantime, CMA is cracking down 
on every manifestation of command influ- 
ence that comes to its attention. In May 
1951 Pfc Bernard G. Gordon was charged 


with burglarizing the homes of Lt. Gen. 
Idwal H. Edwards and Brig. Gen. Morris J. 
Lee at Bolling Field, Washington, D. O, 
General Lee, the commandant of the base, 
appointed a court martial to try Private 
Gordon for the burglary of General Ed- 
wards’ home, and Private Gordon was sen- 
tenced to a dishonorable discharge and 5 
years at hard labor. CMA held that General 
Lee had a personal interest in the case since 
the accused also burglarized his home and 
that he was disqualified to convene the court 
and should have transferred the case to a 
superior authority. The Air Force dismissed 
the charges against Private Gordon on April 
7. 1952. 

Like other appellate courts, CMA's juris- 
diction extends only to questions of law. 
It does not have the power to reweigh evi- 
dence or change a sentence. Its principal 
function is to insure that each accused 
receives the benefits of all protection af- 
forded by the Uniform Code. Although a 
conviction automatically is reviewed by the 
convening authority and the Judge Advocate 
General, CMA often finds legal errors not 
discovered by those officers. A typical ex- 
ample of the judges’ insistence on strict 
‘adherence to correct procedures was the 
McConnell case, now widely known. 

Pic Warren G. McConnell, found guilty of 
sleeping on watch at a front-line post in 
Korea on November 14, 1951, was sentenced 
to a dishonorable discharge and 10 years at 
hard labor. Believing that Private McCon- 
nell was unjustly convicted, 600 people in 
Alloway, N. J., his home town, raised a fund 
to hire a private attorney to appeal the case. 
Their sympathy was aroused by Private Mc- 
Connell’s statement made after the trial—but 
not given by him at the trial—that he had 
gone without sleep for 72 consecutive hours, 
and that he had a sleeping bag over his head 
to keep out the intense cold and was not 
asleep as charged. This statement, not in 
the record, could not be considered by CMA. 
The record revealed that Private McConnell 
and his counsel had been excluded from a 
closed session the law officer held with mem- 
bers of the court martial to discuss the sen- 
tence that could be imposed. The procedure 
was prohibited by the new code. The Court 
of Military Appeals held that the conference 
was a clear-cut legal error prejudicial to the 
accused. 

The new Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice—one of the few phases of unification 
really working—establishes other safeguards 
of individual rights in addition to CMA. It 
forbids double jeopardy, compulsory self- 
incrimination, and provides for a pretrial in- 
vestigation at which the accused and his 
counsel can cross-examine witnesses. The 
law officer of a general court martial and 


‘counsel for both sides have to be lawyers and 


if they are not available at an isolated post, 
the proceedings must be transferred to an 
installation where such personnel are 
available. 

Although word is just beginning to cir- 
culate through the service grapevine that 
a GI can get a square shake from CMA, it 
already is carrying a heavier work load than 
the Supreme Court and the busiest Federal 
court of appeal. The three judges, who hold 
open sessions twice a week in Washington, 
are working 12 hours a day to keep up with 
the calendar which, according to present in- 
dications, will hit 2,000 cases a year. CMA 
is required by law to review any case in- 
volving: 

1. A death sentence. 

2. An offense committed by an admiral or 
a general. 

3. A request by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral for clarification or interpretation of a 
decision to establish precedents and uniform 
application of military law. 

In the case of United States v. Bennie D. 
Ponds, United States Navy, the court put an 
end to an abuse that had cost many en- 
listed men $5,000 apiece, the estimated value 
of an honorable discharge in veterans’ rights 
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and pensions. -Many servicemen, sentenced 
to a year in the brig and a bad conduct dis- 
charge, were told the jail sentence would 
be suspended if they accepted the discharge 
and waived their right of appeal to CMA. 
That deal often was grabbed by boys in Korea 
who wanted out and didn’t particularly care 
how they got out. 

Bennie Ponds, who signed one of these 
waivers, changed his mind and asked CMA 
to review his case. The court wrote a strong- 
ly worded opinion, severely condemning the 
use of these waivers by the services and hold- 
ing that no man could waive his rights to 
appeal the decision of a lower court. 

“We would be serving a valuable purpose 
even if we never handed down an opinion,” 
Judge Lattimer says. “The very fact that we 
are authorized to review cases has. a tendency 
to require the armed services to improve 
their trial standards and more nearly ap- 
proach the civilian concepts of a fair and 
just trial.” 


Admonition to President Eisenhower From 
“Poor Richard” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
grandson of a distinguished predecessor 
of mine in this House from the Third 
District of Michigan was the author of 
an article which deservedly received 


‘prominent display on the editorial page 


of the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 4. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include this article by 
William P. Smith, Jr., World War II vet- 
eran and a senior in business administra- 
tion at George Washington University. 

Mr. Smith is the grandson of the late 
Congressman J. M. C. Smith, of Michi- 
gan, who served in the House from 1911 
to 1923, and the son of a Washington 
attorney whose friendship I greatly prize. 

The young man spent nearly 3 years 
with the Army Air Corps in the South 
Pacific during the war. Last year he re- 
ceived the Omicron Delta Kappa prize 
annually awarded by George Washing- 
ton University for the senior who has 
done the most constructive work in 
furthering and upbuilding student ac- 
tivities. Incidentally, the junior Mr. 
Smith operates a 200-acre farm in Eaton 
County, Mich., owned jointly with his 
father. 

The letter Mr. Smith wrote the Eve- 
ning Star, and which was published as 
an article over his name, was inspired 
by President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union address before the joint session, 
It follows: 

‘Worpds or CAUTION FoR A New PRESIDENT 


On May 19, 1731, a citizen of Philadelphia, 
who had spent part of the day reading history 
in the library, went home, put on his spec- 
tacles, and wrote out some observations on 
what he had read—observations that are now 
preserved in his autobiography. These 
thoughts may serve our new President as 
guiding cautions, easily overlooked in the 
surging confidence of a new administration. 

The citizen of Philadelphia wrote, in part, 
that he had observed: 
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“That the great affairs of the world, the 
wars, revolutions, etc., are carried on and 
affected by (political) parties. 

“That the view of these parties is their 
present general interest, or what they take 
to be such. 

“That the different views of these different 
parties occasion all confusion. 

“That while a party is carrying on a gen- 
eral design, each man has his own particular 
private interest in view. 

“That as soon as a party has gained its gen- 
eral point, each member becomes intent upon 
his particular interest; which, thwarting 
others, breaks that party into divisions, and 
occasions more confusion. 

“That few in public affairs act from a mere 
view of the good of their country, whatever 
they may pretend; and though their actings 
bring real good to their country, yet men pri- 
marily considered that their own and their 
country’s interest was united, and did not 
act from a principle of benevolence. 

“That fewer still, in public affairs, act with 
a view to the good of mankind.” 

Benjamin Franklin, were he now living, 
would in all likelihood have written these 
same words again last Monday—to President 
Eisenhower, after watching and hearing the 
President deliver his first state of the Union 
message to Congress. But despite his cau- 
tioning thoughts, Franklin’s pulse would 
have quickened as he sat here writing this 
other man of great strength and principle. 
He would have felt, as others of us feel, the 
warmth of pride and the sense of adventure 
that comes in knowing he was a part of 
America—the America that can still produce 
so strong a leader. 

Franklin would have put down his pen 
for a moment to reflect. He would have heard 
again the President's confident hopes for the 
future betterment of this country, and his 
hopes for the closer relations of all countries 
and peoples. And then we might imagine 
Franklin closing the letter to President 
Eisenhower by saying: 

“Each of us, whether in public affairs or 
private, no matter how minor or how high 
his station, can play his rightful part in his- 
tory by placing first in mind the interest of 
mankind and country, and by thenceforward 
governing his conduct in the light of these. 

“It is my earnest and prayerful hope that 
God may grant you the leadership to bring 
men of all stations to so look into their 
hearts that they will rededicate themselves 
to the welfare of their fellow man, and to the 
spirit of our country’s greatness, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“B, FRANKLIN,” 


Our Ridiculous Tax System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the financial section of the Sunday, 
February 8, 1953, issue of the New York 
Times, in which two tax experts have 
analyzed the Federal income-tax situa- 
tion of Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, gives further demonstration of 
how ridiculous our present tax system 
is and the absolute need for a review and 
revision of it, as President Eisenhower 
has recommended. For Mr. Wilson’s 
sake, I am glad that his patriotic com- 
pliance with the legal requirements of 
becoming head of the Defense Depart- 
ment of our Government will not injure 


him financially. I personally welcome 
the undoubted know-how that he brings 
to the muddled state of our armed serv- 
ices, and I hope that his Cabinet col- 
league in the Treasury will help, instead 
of hinder, the Congress in working out a 
sensible and equitable ‘solution for our 
Federal fiscal affairs. 

The news article is so enlightening 
that I include it for the benefit of my 
colleagues. It proves beyond a doubt 
that our hodgepodge tax system, with 
its many present inequities and incon- 
sistencies, must be given a thorough 
overhauling, 


Tax LIGHT Is SHED on WILSON’S Srock—Two 
AUTHORITIES SEE ANNUAL RETURN FoR SEc+ 
RETARY AS HIGHER AFTER SALE 


(By Burton Crane) 


Since Charles E. Wilson was first invited 
to join the Eisenhower Cabinet there has 
been a great deal of muddy thinking on the 
sale of his holdings of General Motors stock, 
Many newspapers and at least one national 
magazine have light-heartedly assumed that 
he would pay a 26 percent capital gains tax 
on the entire value of $2,700,000, just as if 
he had received it for nothing and had no 
tax basis on it. There have been other wild 
guesses as to the effect of the sale on Mr. 
Wilson's income and aggregate wealth. 

The facts, as they have been put together 
by William J. Casey and J. K. Lasser, the tax 
experts, seem to be as follows: 

The appraisal value of Mr. Wilson’s prop- 
erty will drop about $450,000, due to capi- 
tal gains taxes. Acquisition basis is as- 
sumed to average that of 1948, 

Mr. Wilson’s heirs will receive $270,000 
less, assuming a 40-percent-estate tax. 

If Mr. Wilson sells his General Motors 
stock for $2,700,000, pays $450,000 in capital 
gains taxes-and puts the balance into 244 
percent tax-exempt municipal bonds, his 
“take-home” pay will rise under any method 
of figuring. Next year he will get $22,850 
more after taxes than he did as president of 
General Motors at the peak of his earning 
powers. 

Figures submitted to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have been assimilated 
by the two tax experts to give the following 
picture: 

As president of General Motors Mr. Wilson 
had an annual salary of $200,000 and bonuses 
of about $400,000, a total of, say, $600,000. 
Payments on the bonuses for any 1 year 
are spread over the next 5 years, Mr. Casey 
and Mr. Lasser assume for purposes of cal- 
culation a 6 percent yield on Mr. Wilson’s 
General Motors stock, or $162,000, and $150,- 
000 of income from other investments, If he 
had remained ‘president of General Motors, 
therefore, Mr. Wilson might count on before- 
tax income of $912,000 and an after-tax in- 
come of $120,000 a year. More than $700,000 
of his Income was taxed at 90 percent or 
more. 

Starting. with 1954 we can get a clear 
picture of what the change will mean in Mr. 
Wilson’s income, If he had gone into the 
Cabinet but had been allowed to retain his 
General Motors stock, as many advocated, 
his income would look like this: Salary as a 
member of the Cabinet, $22,500; pension 
from General Motors, $40,000; income on 
General Motors stock, $162,000; income on 
other investments, $150,000; and General Mo- 
tors bonus, $322,000, for a total of $696,500 
before taxes and an after-taxes figure of 
$102,500. 

If, however, Mr. Wilson sells his General 
Motors stock and invests the proceeds of 
about $2,250,000 in 21% percent tax-exempt 
municipal bonds, which seems a sensible 
thing to do, his 1954 income will look more 
like this: Salary from Government, $22,500; 
pension from General Motors, $40,000; in- 
come from other investments, $150,000; in- 
come from tax-exempt municipal bonds, 
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$56,250; General Motors bonus, $322,000, 
making a before-tax aggregate of $590,750— 
more than $100,000 down—but an after- 
taxes total of $145,000, or a favorable differ- 
ence of $43,000. 

By this method of figuring that last total 
is actually $26,100 higher than the total he 
would have received as president of General 
Motors, drawing full salary. 


DIMINISHING RETURN 


One cannot do much measuring into the 
future, comparing what Mr. Wilson would 
earn as president of the company in 1957 
with what he might earn as a member of the 
Cabinet, because Mr. Wilson would have been 
retired from General Motors in any event, 
due to age, in a couple of years.. But if he 
had gone into the Cabinet and held on to 
his stock, his after-tax income in 1955 as 
president would have worked out at $96,128; 
in 1956, at $89,548, and in 1957 at $82,808. 

If he sells his General Motors stock and 
goes into tax-exempts with the proceeds, the 
after-tax income might be $139,418 in 1955, 
$132,073 in 1956, and $124,918 in 1957. 


Sayings of Abraham Lincoln as State 
Legislator, as Congressman, and as 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, each of the 
6 years it has been my honor and respon- 
sibility to be a Member of this great 
legislative body, at the time of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
I have been favored by being granted the 
unanimous consent of you and my col- 
leagues to give at least a few of my ideas 
about this great American, who was. also 
a Member of this House of Representa- 
tives, and also to put before you some of 
my favorite quotations and observations 
made by him in his lifetime, especially 
when he was a member of the Illinois 
State Legislature, a candidate for public 
Office; a Member of the United States 
Congress, and as President of the United 
States. 

As a native son of California, when 2 
boy in the grammar elementary grades, 
I can clearly remember that Abraham 
Lincoln then became—and still con- 
tinues—my ideal of American public life. 
I still remember that many times during 
my fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade years in public school, when I 
would draw the rough outlines of the 
cabin of Abraham Lincoln on a piece of 
scratch paper instead of paying atten- 
tion to the teacher’s instructions or 
directions that she would come to my 
desk and crack my knuckles with her 
ruler, but I still seemed to possess during 
those early years the feeling it was more 
important to me to learn of Abraham 
Lincoln's early life than it was to get 
the highest possible grades in behavior 
in the classroom. For many years now, 
as an adult, it has been my continued 
pleasure and inspiration to be an active 
member of the Abraham Lincoln Group 
in the city of Long Beach, Calif., and for 
several years president of that group, 
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and these latter years, while a Mem- 
ber of the Seventy-ninth, Eighty-first, 
Eighty-second, and Eighty-third Con- 
gresses, I am pleased to have the inspira- 
tion of being a member of the board of 
directors of the Washington (D, C.) Lin- 
coln Group. 

As in years past I again urge that 
every time any of you, my distinguished 
colleagues in this Congress, have an op- 
portunity to guide the time and atten- 
tion of visitors to Washington to the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the Ford Theater 
where Lincoln was assassinated and to 
the tailor,shop across the street where 
he passed or, that you do so. Especial- 
ly, my colleagues, see that the boys and 
girls of school or college age are certain 
to go visit these three historical places 
while they are visiting here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

A large number of requests came to 
me during and subsequent to the Eighty- 
second Congress for copies of my re- 
marks together with texts of the famous 
speeches and sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln, which I called to the attention of 
the Eighty-second Congress and which 
were also incorporated in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of that Congress. But for 
this Eighty-third Congress, on this his- 
toric birthday of Abraham Lincoln, I have 
enlarged upon the number of these say- 
ings which I herewith incorporate with 
these remarks and believe that the large 
numbers of individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals in our great Nation who are 
increasing their interest in and desire 
to have more knowledge about Abraham 
Lincoln will again be glad to have 
brought to their attention this text of 
Lincoln's sayings. There are many I did 
not include because I felt they were more 
generally known than most of these 
which I have this session of Congress 
included, such as the Gettysburg Address 
and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the historical facts 
which I wish to call to your attention 
is the fact that Abraham Lincoln and his 
wife were the parents of four sons of 
their marriage, to wit: 

Robert Todd Lincoln: Born August 1, 
1843; died July 25, 1926. 

Edward Baker Lincoln: Born March 
10, 1846; died February 1, 1850. 

William Wallace Lincoln: Born De- 
cember 21, 1850; died February 20, 1862. 

Thomas (Tad) Lincoln: Born April 4, 
1853; died July 15, 1871. 

I mention this because I believe this 
fact is known by very few people. 

. And as I did in a previous session of 
this Congress, may I remind you that— 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS CONGRESSMAN 


Abraham Lincoln was elected as a 
Whig to the Thirtieth Congress, March 
4, 1847, to March 3, 1949, from the Sev- 
enth Illinois District, comprising the 
counties of Putnam, Marshall, Wood- 
ford, Tazewell, Mason, Menard, Cass, 
Morgan, Scott, Logan, and Sangamon. 
He did not seek renomination in 1848. 

While in Congress, Lincoln lived at 
Mrs. Sprige’s—this is the spelling in the 
Congressional Directory at the time; Ida 
M. Tarbell has “Spriggs’s”—boarding- 
house on Capitol Hill where the Library 
of Congress now stands. Other Con- 
gressmen living at the same place were 
John Blanchard, John Dickey, A. R. Mc- 


Tivaine, James Pollock, John Strohm, all 

from Pennsylvania; P. W. Tompkins, of 

Mississippi; J. R. Giddings, of Ohio; and 

Elisha Embree, of Indiana. 

Some of Lincoln’s colleagues in the 
House were Amos Abbott and John 
Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts; Howell 
Cobb, Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert 
Toombs, of Georgia; R. B. Rhett, of 
South Carolina; Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee; and David Wilmot, of Penn- 
sylvania. Other Illinois Congressmen 
were Robert Smith, of Alton; John M. 
McClernand, of Shawneetown; Orlando 
B. Ficklin, of Charleston; John Went- 
worth, of Chicago; William A. Richard- 
son, of Rushville; Thomas J. Turner, of 
Freeport. The Senators from Illinois 
were Sidney Breese, of Carlyle, and 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Quincy. 

Lincoln was appointed to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
and to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frequently amazed 
and, yes, shocked to ascertain how very 
few Members of Congress of whom I 
make inquiry about it, have not yet 
taken the time to personally go to visit 
the famous Ford Theater where Abra- 
ham Lincoln was assassinated and 
which is located at 511 Tenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., and is under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service. Likewise, I find that not many 
of them have gone right across the street 
to visit the famous tailor shop where he 
passed on after the assassin’s bullet 
fatally wounded him. It was my 
pleasure as a Member of Congress to 
preside at a memorial service for him in 
that very room where he died following 
the assassin’s bullet. Because the inter- 
nationally famous Lincoln Memorial 
here in Washington is always one of the 
most beautiful and inspiring places to 
walk up the marble steps of and enter, 
I wish to very strongly urge that every 
Member of this House, and of the United 
States Senate also, who have not yet 
done so, make it a point to take time at 
an early date to go and personally visit 
these three places so very close to the 
life and death of he who was inaugu- 
rated as President of the United States 
of America on March 4, 1861, and who 
was reelected President again in 1864 
and who was assassinated by J. Wilkes 
Booth, April 14, 1865, became deceased 
the next day, and remains being interred 
at Springfield, Ill., on May 4, 1865, 

Sources: Abe Lincoln’s Yarns and 
Stories, McClure; Words of Lincoln, 
Oldroyd; The Lincoln Treasury, Caro- 
line Thomas Harnsberger; The War 
Years, Sandburg; The Prairie Years, 
Sandburg; Personal Traits of Abraham 
Lincoln, Helen Nicolay; Herndon’s Life 
of Lincoln, Wm. Herndon and Jesse 
Welk. 

LINCOLN SAYINGS AS PREPARED BY CONGRESS- 
MAN CLYDE DOYLE, OF CALIFORNIA, FOR 
EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 
Lincoln: 

“The Lord prefers common-looking people; 
that is the reason He makes so many of 
them.” (Washington, D. C., 1861.) 

“Iam young and unknown to many of you, 
I was born, and have remained, in the most 
humble walks of life. I have no wealthy or 
popular relations or friends to recommend 
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me.” (Address, Sangamon County, March 9, 
1832 


Lincoln’s brief autobiography, sent to the 
Compiler of the Dictionary of Congress (June 


16, 1858): 
“Born, February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Ky. 


“Education, defective. 

“Profession, a lawyer. 

“Have been a captain of Volunteers in the 
Black Hawk War. 

“Postmaster at a very small office. 

“Four times a member of the Illinois Leg- 
islature, and was a Member of the Lower 
House of Congress.” 

“This is not because I am not an edu- 
cated man. I feel the need of reading. It 
is a loss to a man not to have grown up 
among books * * * but books serve to 
show a man that those original thoughts 
of his aren't very new, after all.” (From 
Sandburg’s War Years, circa 1861.) 

“No one has needed favors more than I, 
and few, generally, have been less unwilling 
to accept them; but in this case favor to me 
would be injustice to the public, and, there- 
fore, I must beg your pardon for declining 
it. That I once had the confidence of the 
people of Sangamon County is sufficiently 
evident; and if I have since done anything, 
either by design or misadventure, which, if 
known, would subject me to a forfeiture of 
that confidence, he that knows of that thing, 
and conceals it, is a traitor to his country’s 
interests.” (From letter to Robert Allen, 
June 21, 1836.) 

“Now, if you should hear anyone say that 
Lincoln don’t want to go to Congress, I wish 
you as a personal friend of mine, would 
tell him you have reason to believe he is 
mistaken. The truth is, I would like to go 
very much. Still, circumstances may hap- 
pen which may prevent my being a candidate. 

“If there are any who be my friends in 
such an enterprise, what I now want is that 
they shall not throw me away just yet.” 
(From letter to Richard S. Thomas, Fe 
14, 1843.) 

“No client ever had money enough to bribe 
my conscience or to stop its utterance against 
wrong and oppression. My conscience is my 
own—my Creator’s—no man’s. I shall never 
sink the rights of mankind to the malice— 
wrong or avarice of another’s wishes, though 
those wishes come to me in the relation of 
client and attorney.” (Springfield, 1856, 
from Abraham Lincoln Quarterly 1941 Analy- 
sis of Character of Lincoln.) 

“Do you see those papers crowded into 
those pigeonholes? ‘They are the cases that 
you call by that long title ‘cowardice in the 
face of the enemy,’ but I call them, for short, 
my ‘leg cases.” But I put it to you, and I 
leave it for you to decide for yourself: If 
Almighty God gives a man a cowardly pair 
of legs how can he help their running away 
with him?” 

“+ œ * No one need ever expect me to 
sanction the shooting of a man for running 
away in battle. I won't doit.. A man can't 
help being a coward any more than he could 
help being a humpback, if he were born with 
one.” (Complete works, September 11, 1863, 
Washington, D. C.) 

“I believe the will of God prevails; without 
Him all human reliance is vain; without the 
assistance of that Divine Being I cannot suc- 
ceed; with that assistance I cannot fail.” 
(Sandburg, War Years.) 

“I believe in praise to Almighty God, the 
beneficent Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse.” (Sandburg, War Years.) 

“I regret my defeat moderately, but am not 
nervous about it.” (From letter to E. B., 
Washburne, Springfield, February 9, 1855.) 

“I feel like the boy that stumped his toes— 
it hurt too bad to laugh, and he was too big 
tocry.” (After defeat by Douglas, November 
1858.) 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
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extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 
(Springfield, IN., circa 1858.) 

“If the good people, in their wisdom, shall 
see fit to keep me in the background, I have 
been too familiar with disappointments to be 
very much chagrined.” (Address at New 
Salem, Ill., March 9, 1832.) 

“Shall we shrink from the necessary means 
to maintain our free government, which our 
grandfathers employed to establish it and 
our own fathers have already employed once 
to maintain? Are we degenerate? Has the 
manhood of our race run out?” (Opinion of 
the draft, Washington, August 15, 1863.) 

“Finally I insist that if there is anything 
that is the duty of the whole people to never 
intrust to hands but their own, that thing 
is the preservation and perpetuity of their 
own liberties and institutions.” (Speech at 
Peoria, Ill., October 16, 1854.) 

“I hold that while man exists it is his duty 
to improve not only his own condition, but 
to assist in ameliorating mankind; and 
therefore, without entering upon the details 
of the question, I will simply say that I am 
for those means which will give the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” (From ad- 
dress to Germans in Cincinnati, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 12, 1861.) 

“I am very glad the elections this autumn 
have gone favorably, and that I have not, by 
native depravity or under evil influences, 
done anything bad enough to prevent the 
good result. I hope to ‘stand firm’ enough to 
not go forward fast enough to wreck the 
country’s cause.” (From letter to Zachariah 
Chandler, Washington, November 20, 1863.) 

“I am thankful to God for this approval 
of the people; but while deeply grateful for 
this mark of their confidence in me, if I 
know my heart, my gratitude is free from 
any taint of personal triumph. I do not 
impugn the motives of any one opposed to 
me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over 
any one, but I give thanks to the Almighty 
for this evidence of the people's resolution 
to stand by free government and the rights 
of humanity.” (After results of election to 
Presidency second time, Washington, Novem- 
ber 9, 1864.) 

“The most reliable indication of public 
purpose in this country is derived through 
our popular elections.” (Annual message to 
Congress, Washington, December 6, 1864.) 

“And upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, warranted by the Con- 
stitution upon military necessity, I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God.” (Final 
paragraph of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Washington, Jan‘iary 1, 1863.) 

“We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield, and patriot 
grave, to every living heart and hearthstone, 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” (First inaugural address, 
Washington, March 4, 1861.) 

“I am the most miserable man living. If 
what I feel were equally distributed over 
the whole human family, there would not 
be one cheerful face on earth. Whether I 
shall ever be better, I cannot tell; I awfully 
forebode I shall not. To remain as I am is 
impossible; I must die or be better, it ap- 
pears to me.” (Letter to John T. Stuart, 
Springfield, after broken engagement to 
Mary Todd, January 23, 1841.) 

“You can fool some of the people all of 
the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time.” (Said to have been quoted 
by Lincoln in speech at Clinton, Ill., Sep- 
tember 8, 1858.) 

“Many free countries have lost their liber- 
ties, and ours may lose hers; but if she 
shall, may it be my proudest plume, not 
that I was the last to desert her, but that 
I never deserted her. * * * The prob- 


ability that we may fall in the struggle 
ought not to deter us from the support of 
a cause that we deem to be just. It shall 
not deter me. * * * Let none falter 
who thinks he is right, and we may succeed. 
But if after all we shall fail, be it so. We 
shall have the proud consolation of saying 
to our consciences, and to the departed shade 
of our country’s freedom, that the course 
approved by our judgments and adored by 
our hearts, in disaster, in chains, in torture, 
in death, we never faltered in defending.” 
(Speech in house of representatives at 
Springfield, Ill., December 20, 1839.) 

“The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for the vast future also. 
with a reliance on providence all the more 
firm and earnest let us proceed in the great 
task which events have devolved upon us.” 
(Annual message to Congress, Washington, 
December 3, 1861.) 

After the ceremonies at Gettysburg, Ed- 
ward Everett, who had been the main speaker 
of the day, wrote to Lincoln: “Permit me 
also to express my great admiration of the 
thoughts expressed by you, with such elo- 
quent simplicity and appropriateness, at 
the consecration of the cemetery. I should 
be glad if I could flatter myself that I came 
as near to the central idea of the occasion 
in 2 hours as you did in 2 minutes.” 

To this courteous compliment Mr. Lin- 
coln replied on the same day: 

“In our respective parts yesterday you 
could not have been excused to make a short 
address, nor I a long one. I am pleased to 
know that, in your judgment, the little I 
did say was not entirely a failure.” (Wash- 
ington, November 20, 1863, complete works.) 

“I am concerned to know, not whether the 
Lord is on my side, but whether I am on the 
Lord's side.” (Washington, D. C., circa 1862, 
Tarbell.) 

“If we do right God will be with us, and 
if God is with us we cannot fail.” (Procla- 
mation for a Day of Prayer, Washington, 
July 7, 1864.) 

“I am thankful to God for this approval 
o. the people; but while deeply grateful for 
this mark of their confidence in me, if I 
know my heart, my gratitude is free from 
any taint of personal triumph. I do not im- 
pugn the motives of anyone opposed to me. 
It is no pleasure to me to triumph over 
anyone, but I give thanks to the Almighty 
for this evidence of the people's resolution 
to stand by free government and the rights 
of humanity.” 

“I have said many times * * * that 
no man believed more than I in the principle 
of self-government; that it lies at the bot- 
tom of all my ideas of just government from 
beginning to end. * * œ Ideny that any 
man has ever gone ahead of me in his devo- 
tion to the principle, whatever he may have 
done in efficiency in advocating it.” (From 
a speech at Chicago, July 10, 1858.) 

“While the people retain their virtue and 
vigilance, no administration, by any extreme 
of wickedness or folly, can very seriously in- 
jure the Government in the short space of 
4 years.” (First inaugural address, Wash- 
ington, March 4, 1861.) 

“I must save this Government, if possible. 
What I cannot do, of course, I will not do; 
but i; may as well be understood, once for 
all, that I shall not surrender this game 
leaving any available card unplayed.” (From 
letter to Reverdy Johnson, Washington, July 
26, 1862.) 

“But this Government must be preserved 
in spite of the acts of any man or set of 
men. It is worthy your every effort. No- 
where in the world is presented a govern- 
ment, of so much liberty and equality. To 
the humblest and poorest amongst us are 
held out the highest privileges and positions, 
The present moment finds me at the White 
House, yet there is as good a chance for your 
children as there was for my father’s.” 
(Address to One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Ohio Regiment, Washington, August 31, 
1864.) 
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“Die when I may, I want it said of me by 
those who knew me best, that I always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flower where 
I thought a flower would grow.” (Washing- 
ton, circa 1865.) 

“In regard to the homestead law, I have to 
say that insofar as the Government lands 
can be disposed of, I am in favor of cutting 
up the wild lands into parcels, so that every 
poor man may have a home.” (From a 
speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, February i2, 
1861.) 

“In very truth he was, the noblest work of 
God—an honest man.” (From a eulogy on 
Benjamin Ferguson, February 8, 1842.) 

“We must not promise what we ought not, 
lest we be called on to perform what we can- 
not; we must be calm and moderate, and 
consider the whole difficulty, and determine 
what is possible and just. We must not be 
led by excitement and passion to do that 
which our sober judgments would not ap- 
prove in our cooler moments.” (Speech at 
Bloomington, Ill., May 29, 1856.) 

“If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.” (From 
A House Divided speech at Springfield, IL, 
June 16, 1858.) 

“In regard to the patronage sought with so 
much earnestness and jealousy, I have pre- 
scribed for myself the maximum ‘Justice to 
all’; and I earnestly beseech your cooperation 
in keeping the maxim good.” (To Wm. 
Seward, Washington, D. C., December 8, 
1860.) 

“I hold that, in contemplation of universal 
law and of the Constitution, the union of 
these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is im- 
plied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government proper ever 
had a provision in its organized law for its 
own termination, Continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our National Constitu- 
tion and the Union will endure forever—it 
being impossible to destroy it except by some 
action not provided for in the instrument 
itself. 

“No organic law can ever be framed with a 
provision specifically applicable to every 
question which may occur in practical ad- 
ministration. No foresight can anticipate, 
nor document of reasonable length contain, 
express provisions for all possible questions.” 
(First inaugural address, Washington, March 
4, 1861.) 

“Don’t shoot too high. Aim lower, and the 
common people will understand you. They 
are the ones you want to reach, at least they 
are the ones you ought io reach. The edu- 
cated and refined people will understand you, 
anyway. If you aim too high, your ideas will 
g- over the heads of the masses and only hit 
those who need no hitting.” (Lincoln's ad- 
vice to lawyers, regarding high flights of 
cratory, Springfield, Il., 1850.) 

“Universal idleness would speedily result 
in universal ruin.” (Tariff memorandum, 
Washington, December 1, 1847.) 

“If a man had more than one life, I think 
a little hanging would not hurt this one, but 
after he is once dead wo cannot bring him 
back, no matter how sorry we may be, so he 
shall be pardoned.” (Regarding condemned 
soldier; Sandburg, War Years, 1864.) 

“In this troublesome world we are nevər 
quite satisfied. When you were here, I 
thought you hindered me some in attending 
to business; but now, having nothing but 
business, no variety, it has grown exceed- 
ingly tasteless to me. I hate to sit down and 
direct documents, and I hate to stay in this 
old room by mysel’.” (Letter from Lincoin 
to his wife, April 16, 1848.) 

“But the difference between Judge Dcug- 
las and myself is just this, that while I was 
behind the bar he was in front of it.” 
(Sandburg, Prairie Years, 1858.) 

“I am entitled to little credit for not drink- 
ing, because I hate the stuff; it is unpleasant 
and always leaves me flabby and undone.” 
(Sandburg, Prairie Years, 1858.) 
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“I dare not restore this man to his rank 
and give him charge of a thousand men when 
he puts an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his brain.” (Sandburg, War Years, 
referring to a colonel who had been dismissed 
for drunkenness.) 

“I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal 
with is too vast for malicious dealing.” 
(From letter to Cuthbert Bullitt, Washing- 
ton, July 28, 1862.) 

“It is not entirely safe, when one is mis- 
represented under his very nose, to allow the 
misrepresentation to go uncontradicted.” 
(From speech at Columbus, Ohio, September 
16, 1859.) 

“It is an old maxim and a very sound one 
that he that dances should always pay the 
fiddler. Now, sir, if any gentlemen, whose 
money is a burden to them, choose to lead 
off a dance, I am decidedly opposed to the 
people’s money being used to pay the fiddler.” 
(From speech to Illinois Legislature, Spring- 
field, Ill., January 1837.) 

“I am not insensible to any commercial 
or financial depression that may exist, but 
nothing is to be gained by fawning around 
the ‘respectable scoundrels’ who got it up. 
Let them go to work and repair the mischief 
of their own making, and then, perhaps, 
they will be less greedy to do the like again.” 
(Letter to Truman Smith, Springfield, Ill., 
November 10, 1860.) 

“Gold is good enough in its place; but 
living, brave, patriotic men are better than 
gold.” (From. a response to a serenade, 
Washington, November 10, 1864.) 

“T had a good Christian mother, and her 
prayers have followed me thus far through 
life.” (Sandburg, War Years, 1864.) 

“All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.” (Date undetermined.) 

“I shall never marry a Negress, but I have 
no objection to anyone else doing so. If a 
white man wants to marry a Negro woman, 
let him if the Negro can stand it.” (To 
David R. Locke, Springfield, Ill., September 
16, 1859.) 

“You can have no lath registered in heaven 
to destroy the Government; while I shall 
have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend’ it.” (First inaugural ad- 
dress, Washington, March 4, 1861.) 

“In regard to the patronage sought with 
so much eagerness and jealousy, I have pre- 
scribed for myself the maxim, ‘Justice to all’; 
and I earnestly beseech your cooperation in 
keeping the maxim good.” (To William H, 
Seward, Springfield, December 8, 1860.) 

“These office seekers are a curse to the 
country; no sooner was my election certain, 
than I became the prey of hundreds of hun- 
gry, persistent applicants for office, whose 
highest ambition is to feed at the Govern- 
ment’s crib.” (Washington, D. C., 1861.) 

“I have made up my mind to make very 
few changes in the offices in my gift for my 
second term. I think, now, that I shall not 
move a single man, except for delinquency. 
To remove a man is very easy, but when I 
go to fill his place and of these I must make 
19 enemies.” (Sandburg, War Years, Wash- 
ington, 1864.) 

“When a man is sincerely penitent for his 
misdeeds, and gives satisfactory evidence of 
the same, he can safely be pardoned, and 
there is no exception to the rule.” (Regard- 
ing amnesty proclamation, Washington, 
D. C., 1863.) 

“A free people in times of peace and 
quiet—when pressed by no common dan- 
ger—naturally divide into parties. At such 
times the man who is of neither party is not, 
cannot be of any consequence.” (Speech at 
Springfield, July 16, 1852.) 

“Let us, in building our new party, plant 
ourselves on the rock of the Declaration of 
Independence and the gates of hell shall not 
be able to prevail against us.” (Speech at 
the formation of party in the State, at 
Bloomington, Ill, May 29, 1856.) 

“I am a patient man—always willing to 
forgive on the Christian terms of repent- 


ance.” (From a letter to Reverdy Johnson, 
Washington, July 26, 1862.) 

“The people know their rights, and they 
are never slow to assert and maintain them, 
when they are invaded.” (From speech at 
Springfield, Ill., January 1837.) 

“Wisdom and patriotism, in a public office, 
under institutions like ours, are wholly in- 
efficient and worthless, unless they are sus- 
tained by the confidence and devotion of 
the people.” (From a speech in Chicago, 
July 25, 1850.) 

“The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both Congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, 
but to overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution.” (From a speech at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, September 17, 1859.) 

“Gentlemen and fellow citizens, I presume 
you all know who I am. I am humble 
Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by 
many friends to become a candidate for the 
legislature. My politics are short and sweet 
like the old woman’s dance. I am in favor 
of a national bank. I am in favor of the 
internal-improvements system and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments 
and political principles. If elected, I shall 
be thankful; if not, it will be all the same.” 
(From a speech in Sangamon County, IN., 
March 9, 1832.) 

“No men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from pov- 
erty—none less inclined to take or touch 
aught which they have not honestly earned. 
Let them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which, 
if surrendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such as 
they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens 
upon them till all of liberty be lost.” (An- 
nual message to Congress, Washington, De- 
cember 3, 1861.) 

“I do not think I can come to Kentucky 
this season. I am poor and make so little 
headway in the world, that I drop back in 
a month of idleness as much as I gain in a 
year’s sowing.” (Letter to Joshua F. Speed, 
Springfield, Ill., July 4, 1842.) 

“I have been driven many times upon 
my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go. My own 
wisdom and that of all about me seemed 
insufficient for that day.” (Told to Noah 
Brooks, Harpers Magazine, July 1865.) 

“For myself I have no doubt of the power 
and duty of the Executive, under the law 
of nations, to exclude enemies of the human 
race from an asylum in the United States.” 
(Annual message to Congress, Washington, 
December 6, 1864.) 

“We must not promise what we ought 
not, lest we be called on to perform what 
we cannot.” (From speech at Bloomington, 
Ill., May 29, 1856.) 

“The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relations, should be 
one uniting all working people, of all na- 
tions, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor 
should this lead to a war. upon property, 
or the owners of property. Property is the 
fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a 
positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” (From reply to a com- 
mittee from Working-Men’s Association of 
New York, Washington, March 21, 1864.) 

“In this and like communities public 
sentiment is everything. With public senti- 
ment nothing can fail; without it nothing 
can succeed. Consequently he who molds 
public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He 
makes statutes and decisions possible or im- 
possible to be executed.” (From a speech 
at Ottawa, Ill, August 21, 1858.) 
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“Quarrel not at all. No man resolved to 
make the most of himself can spare time 
for personal contention. Still less can he 
afford to take all the consequences, includ- 
ing the vitiating of his temper and the loss 
of self-control. Yield larger things to which 
you can show no more than equal right; 
and yield lesser ones, though clearly your 
own.” (To James M. Cutts, Washington, 
October 26, 1863.) ; 

“I do not think I could myself be brought 
to support a man for office, whom I knew 
to be an open enemy of, and scoffer at, re- 
ligion. Leaving the high matter of eternal 
consequences, between him and his Maker, 
I still do not think any man has the right 
thus to insult the feelings, and injure the 
morals, of the community in which he may 
live.” (To the voters of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, July 31, 1846.) 

“Holding it a sound maxim that it is bet- 
ter only sometimes to be right than at all 
times wrong, so soon as I discover my opin- 
ions to be erroneous I shall be ready to re- 
nounce them.” (Announcement made to 
people of Sangamon County, Ill., March 9, 
1832.) 

“Stand with anybody that stands right, 
stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong.” (From a 
speech at Peoria, Ill., October 16, 1854.) 

“I'll do the very best I know how—the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won't amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out wrong, 
10 angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference.” (Washington, 1862.) 

“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow, and his or- 
phan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” (Second 
inaugural address, Washington, March 4, 
1865.) 

“If you think you can slander a woman 
into loving you or a man into voting for you, 
try it till you are satisfied.” (From a speech 
at New Haven, Conn., March 6, 1860.) 

“I have said nothing but what I am willing 
to live by, and if it be the pleasure of God, to 
die by.” (From a speech at Philadelphia, 
Pa., February 22, 1860.) 

“In times like the present, men should 
utter nothing for which they would not will- 
ingly be responsible through time and 
eternity.” (Second annual message, Wash- 
ington, December 1, 1862.) 

“With my own ability I cannot succeed, 
without the sustenance of Divine Provi- 
dence, and of this free, happy, and intelli- 
gent people. Without these I cannot hope 
to succeed; with them, I cannot fail.” (From 
à speech at Newark, N. J., February 21, 1861.) 

“Gentlemen, let us drink to our mutual 
good health in this wholesome drink which 
God has given us. It is the only drink I per- 
mit in my family and in all conscience let 
me not depart from this custom on this occa- 
sion. It is the purest Adam’s ale, from the 
spring.” (To a committee from the Chicago 
Republican Convention, Springfield, Ill., May 
19, 1860.) 

“If it is decreed that I should go down 
because of this speech, then let me go down 
linked to the truth—let me die in the ad- 
vocacy of what is just and right.” (Lincoln's 
answer to a group of friends who advised 
him not to use the famous sentence “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” Septem- 
ber 17, 1858.) 

“To give the victory to the right, not 
bloody bullets, but peaceful ballots only are 
necessary. It only needs that every right 
thinking man shall go to the polls, and with- 
out fear or prejudice, vote as he thinks.” 
(From notes for speeches, Springfield, IN., 
October 1, 1858.) 
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“Well, I cannot run the political machine; 
I have enough on my hands without that. It 
is the people's business—the election is in 
their hands, If they turn their backs to the 
fire and get scorched in the rear, they'll find 
they have got to sit on the blisters.” (Toa 
Cabinet secretary, Washington, 1864.) 

“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth—long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty, still mightiest in moral reforma- 
tion. On that name no eulogy is expected. 
It cannot be to add brightness to the sun or 
glory to the name of Washington is alike 
impossible. Let. none attempt it. In sol- 
emn awe pronounce the name, and in its 
naked, deathless splendor, leave it shining 
on.” (From a speech before the Washing- 
tonian Temperance Society, Springfield, Ill., 
February 22, 1842.) 

“A man may say, when he sees nothing 
wrong in a thing, that he does not care 
whether it be voted up or voted down; but no 
man can logically say that he cares not 
whether a thing goes up or goes down which 
appears to him to be wrong.” (From a 
speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 17, 
1859.) 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, gen- 
erally academic freedom means educa- 
tional freedom, and freedom in this field 
of our American society is no different 
than freedom in any other field. Free- 
dom is very often taken to mean license. 
Many foreigners who come here and 
finally make good citizens experience 
the difference between freedom and li- 
cense in their early years in the United 
States. At first they think they are per- 
mitted to do anything, for they say, 
“This is a free country.” It is a free 
country—the greatest yet to appear 
among the governments on earth—but 
this freedom is circumscribed. You can- 
not go out and kill your fellow man; you 
cannot burn down his house; you cannot 
take his property without due process 
of law; you cannot operate an automo- 
bile by driving through every red-light 
sign. If you could do these things with 
impunity that would be license and not 
freedom. Freedom gives no one the 
right to have his own way to the dis- 
regard of the rights of others. In short, 
freedom, as we understand it, is a well- 
balanced formula of conduct that re- 
spects one’s country, one’s neighbors, and 
is conducive to the welfare of the whole 
country. 

Applying these principles to the pres- 
ent investigation of communism in our 
schools, and especially in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, the people have 
the right to find out what forces, if any, 
are operating to destroy the Government 
and freedom itself. We have here the 
greatest freedom existing in the world 
today, and we know that “eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty.” 

Right now, before the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, inquiry is being 
made of leading professors in some of our 


higher institutions of learning, and all 
day Tuesday when any one of these wit- 
nesses was asked, “Do you belong to the 
Communist Party that advocates the de- 
struction of our form of government?” 
their answer in each case was, “I refuse 
to answer on the ground that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” 

They each condemned the idea of in- 
vestigating teachers and said that it was 
interfering with academic freedom. 
These witnesses obviously have the mis- 
taken idea that freedom is license. 

If there is nothing wrong with the 
Communist doctrine, why do they say 
their affirmative answers might tend to 
incriminate them? What are they 
teaching if they do not wish to answer 
what it is they are teaching? If they 
are teaching the destruction of the Gov- 
ernment they are employed by, is it not 
a matter that Congress should inquire 
about? 

When they teach the destruction of 
this Government, that is bad enough, 
but when they do this they preach the 
destruction of freedom and liberty. 
These men are intelligent and probably 
know all about communism and must 
know that where communism prevails 
there is no individual freedom or liberty. 

Why, anyone who can look around this 
great country and see the activity of 
the people, all engaged in their work 
under conditions which the people them- 
selves made through their legislatures 
and through Congress and then say he 
wants to destroy it is expressing a theory 
that is deadly to liberty. Anyone can be 
a Communist in this country if he wishes 
to think that way, but he should never 
be employed in the government, from 
township government to Congress, all of 
which he seeks to destroy. 

The natural response of these men is 
that this Government is not perfect. Of 
course it is not. But the people have the 
right to change it under constitutional 
procedure, and have done so repeatedly 
until we now have 22 amendments to the 
original document. 

When these men teach destruction of 
the Government to the young people of 
the United States and are not restrained, 
the time will come when misguided citi- 
zens who have been taught by these men 
will rise up against their own Govern- 
ment and destroy liberty entirely. 

Such men are deadly enemies in this 
Republic, and should be investigated and 
turned out of positions where they can 
got os treasonable damage to the United 
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Mrs. E. A. Campbell at Women's Forum 
on National Security, Sunday, January 
25: 


During the 5 weeks I was in Europe, I vis- 
ited six countries; and in each country I 
visited many, many lovely old churches, 
chapels, and cathedrals; and of one thing I 
am certain—nothing else has influenced the 
civilization of all Europe as has religion, 
Evidence of this influence is everywhere— 
in the sculpturing, in the paintings, in the 
decorating—the designs, even—of the deco- 
ration of the exterior of many, many build- 
ings are of a religious nature, and practically 
all the Old Masters chose religious subjects 
for their paintings. Then, too, great is the 
exquisite beauty and the extreme grandeur 
of the age-old churches of Europe. So ex- 
quisite are their paintings, and so elaborate 
are their stained glass windows, their 
arched ceilings, with their high, high bal- 
conies and vaulted gold domes that when 
you enter them you are inclined to clasp 
your hands and stand still in awe and ad- 
miration, for, indeed, their grandeur is 
breath-taking. In fact, so breath-taking is 
the exquisiteness of the interior of many of 
these churches that I sometimes wondered 
if their divine purpose and their spiritual 
value were not dimmed or lost, perhaps, in 
all their splendor. 

With the experience of several weeks of 
sightseeing, of visits to such churches and 
cathedrals fresh in our minds, we went from 
Paris to Suresnes, one of the city’s suburbs 
across the Seine, to the American Military 
Cemetery, where lie 1,500 American dead of 
World War I and 24 unknown American dead 
of World War II who only recently have been 
laid beside their comrades of the earlier 
struggle. We gathered there at a colonnaded 
chapel standing quietly on the hillside for 
the dedication. Adjoining the chapel are 
two newly built wings, commemorating the 
sacrifices of 1944-45, But the ceremony was 
to honor those who lost their lives in both 
World Wars, in Europe and in the Pacific, in 
struggles which before their end involved 
the entire world. 

So utterly unprepared was I for my first 
sight of an American military cemetery in a 
distant land, with its row on row of white 
crosses, that I stood still immediately at the 
sight of it, and so did my heart. 

At that solemn moment, standing in the 
presence of such mammoth sacrifice made 
in the cause of freedom, there on the soil 
of France I saw before me, rank on rank, 
those gallant dead, some in the uniform of 
the First World War, some in the uniform 
of the Second. Isaw the battles they fought, 
the victories they won, and the peace they 
achieved. But I saw more than that: I saw 
the homes from which they came in every 
part of America, homes even in my own home 
town, homes of my friends, homes of my 
neighbors, homes of my relatives, homes 
thrown into lasting sorrow and grief by the 
bullets which took their lives. 

Then my eyes rose slowly to the top of 
the hillside, where stood the monument, and 
I moved closer that I might read its inscrip- 
tion: “This monument has been erected by 
the United States of America as a sacred 
rendezvous of a grateful people with its im- 
mortal dead.” Then, with the enormous 
crowd of dignitaries, famous people, generals, 
Ambassadors, Congressmen, veteran groups, 
and thousands and thousands of people like 
you and me, we moved quietly up the long, 
long row of steps leading to the chapel, each 
step guarded by a uniformed man from some 
branch of the United States military services. 
They stood at attention, making the approach 
up the hill even more dignified and effective. 

Then the ceremony began with the ad- 
vance of the colors, followed by the chap- 
lain’s opening prayer. “We are here from 
many nations and many faraway places to 
pay tribute to those who died that we might 
live in freedom,” he said, 
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Then Gen. C. Marshall, Chairman 
of the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, spoke simply and briefly. He said, in 
part: “The dead cannot go home. We, the 
living and your friends, will not go home as 
long as you need us here.” 

Then the moving and impressive ceremony 
came to an end with taps; and, as if nature, 
too, longed to pay her tribute and to conform 
to the atmosphere of the occasion, the sun, 
at that solemn moment, was slowly fading 
into the west. We descended the steps with 
the feeling of satisfaction that America once 
more had kept faith with the living and 
with the dead. 

Adding to the seriousness of the atmos- 
phere that engulfed us on our trip to Nor- 
mandy Beach the next day, was the fact that 
it was a beautiful fall Sunday afternoon. 
We went first to see what remained of the 
artificial harbors brought in by the English 
in 1944. Still standing and protruding high 
above the water are the caissons and other 
equipment—tons and tons of it, brought in 
by the British, making possible the landing 
in 20 days of 1 million men on French soil; 
and along with them each day was landed 
12,000 tons of military stores and 2,500 
vehicles. 

From there we went to Omaha and Utah 
Beaches, the two points on Normandy Beach 
where American troops landed, to St. Laurent, 
the American cemetery where the 9,500 
American boys are buried. Only about 50 
percent of the marble crosses are in place, 
and noticeable among them are the marble 
stars—Stars of David, marking the graves of 
Jewish boys. 

Here there is no rank, no distinction, An 
officer is buried with his men, a private with 
a general by his side. Only his name, his 
rank, and the State he is from are designated 
on his cross or star. On the crosses of those 
whom they were unable to identify is the 
inscription, “Here rests in honored glory a 
comrade in arms known but to God.” For 
those whose bodies have never been found, 
their names will be inscribed on a memorial 
plaque and placed in a chapel in the vicinity 
where they served. 

At Utah Beach, we stopped at the very 
point where our Fourth Army landed and 
where a severely cold and terrifically strong 
wind was blowing. So terribly strong was 
this wind, we could hardly stand against it, 
as it whipped the sands of the beach so 
furiously about us that we felt hundreds of 
needies and pins were pricking us. Able to 
stand only with great effort, we read inscribed 
on the monument already there: “In proud 
memory of our honored dead—H Hour— 
D Day—6 June 1944.” I asked as best I could 
because of the fierceness of the wind, it was 
difficult even to speak, “Is the weather often 
like this?” 

“Practically all the time,” was the answer, 

After a moment’s meditation, “And what 
would it be like H-hour, June 6, 1944?” 

“Like this, only perhaps worse,” slowly 
came the answer. 

Rounding a curve in the road on the way 
back to Paris from the beaches, suddenly 
before us appeared a field filled with crosses— 
black crosses—all of them partially hidden 
by the tall weeds and grass that covered 
the field. Can you imagine a field of black 
crosses? 

Silence and wonder settled on the group 
as we gazed at this field. 

The guide must have sensed our amaze- 
ment, for without being asked, he merely 
said bluntly, as he pointed, “A German mili- 
tary cemetery.” 

At that moment one could not fail to 
compare, with real pride, the perfectly kept 
American cemeteries in Europe with their 
dignified, stately, white marble crosses and 
stars, with these depressing black crosses 
in their ill-kept surroundings, and be grate- 
ful anew that we are a people who honor 
and humbly pay tribute to our war dead, 
a people fully aware of the debt we owe to 


both the living and the dead whose sacri- 
fices have saved the freedom of the world. 

To stand on an old battlefield, as we did 
so many times during this pilgrimage, to 
attempt to imagine what it would be like 
with shot and shell falling all about you, 
with cannons shooting, with aerial guns fir- 
ing, with bombs exploding in your very face, 
is an experience that can have but a few 
equals. 

You have but to turn in your memory to 
the white crosses row on row—thousands 
and thousands of them—to fully realize the 
price we pay, as individuals, as families, as 
a Nation, and the debt we owe—a debt of 
such deep significance that dollars and cents 
alone can never pay it. 

Then, with consuming pride, I thought of 
you, the women of America’s patriotic, serv- 
ice-connected organizations, among whose 
membership are many of the widows, moth- 
ers, sisters, and daughters of those men 
whom we honor, women who for years now 
have served to bring comfort and cheer to 
wars’ disabled, to give aid and hope to those 
left dependent by war, to protect the peace 
of the world against new outbreaks of war, 
and to promote the cause of freedom for 
which past wars have been fought. At that 
moment, I knew you, far away in America, 
shared my pride in the service and sacrifice 
and honor of the fighting men of America, 
and my undying hope that from this there 
would come a world in which peace and 
freedom will reign supreme, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was not surprised to read today that 
the Soviet Government had broken dip- 
lomatic relations with the State of Israel. 
The pretext is flimsy. Premier David 
Ben-Gurion, of Israel, had denounced re- 
cent bombings as a “blot on our name.” 
Many suspects had been rounded up by 
the Israel police. Due apologies had 
been made to the Soviet Government. 
There was nothing in the incident, based 
upon the criminal actions of individuals 
whom the Israel police were running 
down in the usual police procedure, that 
justified the Soviet’s severance of friendly 
relations with the government of another 
state. 

The real reason behind this latest 
Soviet move lies in the fact that Israel 
is the true friend of the United States. 
Evidence of this can be found in the 
fifteenth volume of the Soviet’s Encyclo- 
pedia, issued this month of February, 
and in which Israel is viciously attacked 
because of her adherence to the cause 
of the democracies. 

In connection with Israel it is not in- 
appropriate, I hope, to mention a letter 
I received from J. A. Kamerow, president 
of the Greater Washington Council of 
the Jewish National Fund. In this let- 
ter I was informed that a group of Wash- 
ingtonians propose to perpetuate. the 
memory of the late Honorable Adolph J. 
Sabath by planting a grove of trees in 
Israel in the corridor between the cities 
of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, 
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Requesting the privilege of providing 
for five trees, I wrote Mr. Kamerow: 

As my close friendship with Congressman 
Sabath had extended over the span of half 
a century I shall feel that each tree repre- 
sents a decade of priceless association with 
one of the great personalities of democracy 
of our times. 

I can conceive of no more fitting memorial 
than a row of trees in Israel because all of 
the things Adolph Sabath stood for and 
fought for in America are being continued 
in the new nation which is the strongest 
dependence of our democracy in a dangerous 
area across the seas. I thank you for giving 
me this opportunity of participating in a 
really significant memorial. 


I think that Adolph Sabath would 
have liked that kind of a memorial—a 
grove of trees shading from the sun the 
soil of the State of Israel. The immi- 
grant boy, by religion a Jew, who came 
to occupy a seat in this Chamber longer 
than any other statesman in the history 
of the Congress, always saw in Israel a 
counterpart of his own United States. 

During the years there-were not many, 
if any, public questions on which Adolph 
Sabath and I disagreed. Way back in 
the Hoover days when the war veterans 
were bombed out of their huts in Wash- 
ington I was chairman of a committee 
in Chicago arranging for their housing 
and feeding as, hungry and disillusioned, 
they were dragging their way homeward. 
My friend and a constituent of Repre- 
sentative Sabath, Capt. Jacob Legion 
Tenny, telephoned the Congressman. 
Adolph dropped everything and for 2 
days and nights worked with us giving 
welcome and hospitality to the ex-serv- 
icemen who had received such cruel 
treatment in the Capital of the country. 
Adolph and I together carried on the 
fight for relief for the defrauded and 
impoverished holders of $5 billion 
in defaulted real estate bonds. When 
the school teachers and the other pub- 
lic servants in Chicago were going with- 
out food because their salaries were un- 
paid again Adolph Sabath and I were 
associated in efforts which terminated 
in good and worthy men and women be- 
ing saved from their distress. When in 
1948 I was elected to this House, where 
Adolph had served so long and with such 
distinction, he threw his arms around 
me and kissed me on the cheek. 

My reason for recalling these incidents 
of a long and cherished friendship is to 
emphasize how consistently the con- 
clusions we reach on questions and on 
issues parallel those of other persons 
with the same philosophy as our own. 

Adolph Sabath believed that the 
United States should give every aid and 
encouragement to Israel that was rea- 
sonably possible, and not detrimental to 
our own welfare, which of course came 
first. I, who am not a Jew, feel as 
strongly on the subject of Israel and of 
the right of the new state to our friend- 
ship as did Adolph Sabath. I envision 
a day when aid and encouragement now 
given to the rising new State of Israel 
will pay us dividends a millionfold. The 
needed friends of the tomorrow are made 
by the deeds of the today. 

Even in the today we are in a cold 
war, costly to us in the lives being lost 
in Korea and in the tremendous expendi- 
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tures of the national defense. And the 
State of Israel is partner at our side. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks at this point to include excerpts 
from the illuminating and statesmanlike 
speech made on December 1, 1952, by 
Abba Eban, Ambassador of Israel, dur- 
ing the course of a discussion by the ad 
hoc committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly on the item raised by 
the six Arab States in relation to the 
work of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mittee. ‘The excerpts from this address, 
which furnishes the ground work for a 
real and lasting peace in the Middle 
East, follow: 


My Government and delegation have given 
much thought and inquiry to the prospect 
and implications of a freely negotiated peace, 
and I should like to lay before the members 
of the United Nations some of the results 
of our thinking. 

Israel has faced many heavy and intense 
preoccupations in the first 5 years of her 
national independence. A host of varied 
concerns have competed for priority of our 
effort and concentration. First, there was 
the struggle for physical survival. Then 
came the quest for international recogni- 
tion. These accomplishments, which to- 
gether established our statehood, were suc- 
ceeded by an epic process of rescue, in which 
we gathered some of the tormented rem- 
nants of our people into the shelter and 
freedom of our state, thus inheriting awe- 
some burdens as well as high exaltation. 
As a result of this swift growth of popula- 
tion, we were soon plunged into an inten- 
sive campaign for higher economic pro- 
ductivity. And all the time we were build- 
ing the structure of our democracy, develop- 
ing its constitutional forms and mapping out 
the great journey which faced us in the 
domain of cultural and scientific endeavor. 
Although these concerns have all pressed 
upon us simultaneously and together, we 
have never lost sight of our chief remaining 
objective—the attainment of peace in our 
region, 
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Today Israel is prepared to make the at- 
tainment of peace in its region a primary 
theme of its national policy, and to bring all 
its resources of thought and effort to bear 
upon that task. There are special reasons 
which lead us to believe that an active quest 
for peace now holds more promise than ever 
before. In speeches and in resolutions we 
have seen evidence that the United Nations 
now regards peace as the direct responsibility 
of Israel and of the Arab States, to be pur- 
sued by them in perfect freedom, limited 
only by their obligations under the Charter. 
There are also signs that Arab statesmanship 
in its best expressions is awakening to a new 
constructive impulse. This is, therefore, a 
moment to embark upon the earnest con- 
templation of a peace settlement based on 
neighborly relations between Israel and the 
Arab States. 

Every circumstance of history and geog- 
raphy, of regional advantage and universal 
interest, speaks on behalf of the peaceful 
relations which we aspire to establish. While 
we shall make every effort for peace com- 
patible with our fundamental national 
rights, we assert without hesitation that 
peace with Israel is also a debt which the 
Arab countries owe to history and to the 
world, 

We are discussing this morning an area 
which exteuds over an expanse of a million 
and a half square miles. In the whole of 
this vast region, teeming with natural and 
mineral resources, full of latent and poten- 
tial wealth, eight separate Arab sovereign- 
ties have arisen where not a single inde- 
pendent Arab state existed three decades 
ago. Any constructive imagination would 


be awrd and elevated by the sight of the 
national opportunity which the Arab people 
has inherited in so short a time. In a world 
where few peoples ever attain their total 
ambition, it must be admitted that none has 
ever been blessed with such political good 
fortune, or secured a greater measure of its 
national aspiration sorapidly. The blood and 
sacrifice of victorious coalitions in two Worid 
Wars contributed much to this Arab libera- 
tion. International opinion through the 
United Nations has helped to free many of 
these countries from foreign occupation; 
while only recently the United Nations es- 
tablished a new and eighth sphere of Arab 
sovereignty, in an area 20 times the size of 
Israel, through the establishment of the 
United Kingdom of Libya—a decision to 
which Israel gave full and important sup- 
port. From the Arab people, thus endowed 
with every prospect of greatness and of broad 
opportunity, the United Nations has the 
right to expect a modification of an unyield- 
ing and vengeful attitude toward a small 
neighboring state. Indeed, it was this huge 
expanse of Arab sovereignty which stood be- 
fore the eyes of the United Nations when the 
question of Israel's right to statehood first 
came before it. The nations of the world 
could not fail to perceive a simple truth. 
They said: “If it is right for the Arab peoples 
to possess their vast continent, it cannot be 
wrong for the Jewish people to enjoy the 
tranquil and secure possession of its cher- 
ished home.” No balanced conscience could 
withhold from Israel, in its smaller domain, 
the rights and opportunities with which the 
Arab peoples were so abundantly endowed. 


FREEDOM IS INHERITANCE OF ALL 


Thus the starting point of our discussion 
is that national freedom and full sovereign 
rights are the inheritance of all peoples in 
our area, not the monopoly of one. Each 
people has a right to its own area, whether 
large or small, on this vast globe, in which 
its life and spirit can develop under its own 
control in perfect freedom. To a solution 
of the problems which prejudice the security 
and prosperity of the region, all its sovereign 
governments must contribute in- proportion 
to the objective limits of their capacity. 
The State of Israel, living on the narrowest 
margins of territorial and economic resources, 
can make its contribution only in the closest 
and most direct unity with the efforts of 
Arab governments. 

I have not alluded to the broad scope of 
Arab freedom in order to suggest that it 
should be begrudged, or regarded as beyond 
the bounds of merit. We hope that the Arab 
people will consolidate its political free- 
dom and move on toward social and economic 
advances commensurate with its success in 
the attainment of institutional liberty. It 
is important, however, to correct the atmos- 
phere of these debates. The Arab people 
should not appear here as a party wronged or 
aggrieved, injured by a malevolent history, 
deprived of something which others 
in larger measure, and therefore entitled to 
heap bitter denunciation upon Israel and 
upon the United Nations. It is that de- 
nunciation which I should like to avoid as 
we go forward to examine the prospects of 
peace, 

The problem before us is that Israel and 
four contiguous countries—Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Lebanon—have entered into armis- 
tice agreements. These treaties, concluded 
by direct and unfettered negotiations, have 
for 4 years given us a minimal stability, 
which, however, falls short of the positive 
relations which should govern the inter- 
course of sovereign states, members of the 
United Nations. The task is to develop the 
present provisional armistice relationship, 
resting upon signature and consent, into a 
new relationship, also to be achieved by sig- 
nature and consent, conforming with the 
best examples of regional cooperation in the 
present age. 
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With each or any of the four governments 
bound to us by armistice treaties, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel is prepared to negotiate a 
final settlement for the establishment of 
peaceful relations. We would neither impose 
nor accept any preconditions for such nego- 
tiations, in which each party should be free 
to make its proposals. The parties can, by 
mutual consent, use available United Na- 
tions machinery or other good offices, to help 
them in their negotiations, if they so desire, 


United Nations 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women’s 
Organizations has a suggestion to make 
on what to do should it be finally agreed 
that world peace cannot be obtained 
through the present organization of the 
United Nations. The statement reads: 


What shall the nationalists of our popula- 
tion do when the supporters of U. N. are go- 
ing to say: “If we draw out of U. N. we will 
have no place to go and the core of collec« 
tive security will be destroyed.” 

Parenthetically the principle of collective 
security has been tried literally hundreds of 
times in the world’s history and has always 
failed because the national interest of a 
member nation sooner or later clashes with 
its commitment to the international body. 
We have a perfect example of it now when 
Britain, United States ally in collective se- 
curity of the U. N., protests the removal of 
the United States fleet to allow Nationalist 
China to harass Red Chinese coast, because 
Britain’s profitable trade with Red China is 
thus menaced and the national interest is 
threatened. 

In the conduct of foreign relations, inter- 
course between and among the family of 
nations (as the earliest writers of interna- 
tional law referred to the world) rests with 
a group of officials generally referred to as 
diplomats (although the error is frequently 
made in referring to them as statesmen— 
the latter being dead politicians) when di- 
plomacy fails to resolve a dispute between 
the powers, there are three choices open to 
the offended power: (a) War, (b) collective 
security, and (c) pacific settlements. Since 
1914 the United States has tried the (a) and 
(b), in World Wars I and II; and League of 
Nations and United Nations, Neither rem- 
edy has produced desired results. They have 
not tried (c), which they abandoned when 
we fell for the Wilson war to end wars. It is 
therefore suggested that we go forward tak- 
ing up the thread where it was left in 1914. 
At that time our traditional policy was not 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
states and shun alliances. We have done 
neither. Our foreign policy was grounded 
on the principle of Washington’s Fareweil 
Address and Monroe’s advice. To put these 
principles into practice we resolved all of 
our disputes by peaceful means, as set out in 
the two Hague Conferences of 1898 and 1905. 
These conferences set out three ways of 
peacefully resolving disputes: (a) Good of- 
fices; (b) mediation; and (c) arbitration. 
When the U. N. has been liquidated the na- 
tionalists might quite profitably press for 
holding a third Hague conference (which 
was in the cards at the end of the Hoover 
administration). 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune on January 25, 1953. The article is 
written by Mississippi's commissioner of 
agriculture, Hon. S. E. (Si) Corley, one 
of America’s foremost agricultural lead- 
ers, and relates to the tremendous prog- 
ress made in the field of agriculture in 
the State of Mississippi during the past 
decade. 

The article follows: 


AGRICULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI—GAIN DURING 
Last DECADE Was BIGGEST 
(By S. E. (Si) Corley) 

In the last 10 years, Mississippi has been 
undergoing revolutionary changes in the 
field of agriculture. 

Modern methods, research, fertilization, 
mechanization, new crops and better varie- 
ties, intelligent and energetic operation— 
all have combined to produce more food and 
fiber on cultivated acres than anytime in 
Mississippi's history. 

This has been done despite the most de- 
cided decrease in farm population for a 
single 10-year period. According to the 
1950 census figures, farm population dropped 
21 percent and urban population rose 39 
percent in Mississippi. 

The 1950 census also reveals that there 
are approximately 2,000 less farms in the 
State than 5 years before. This is accounted 
for by mechanization and the trend toward 
livestock production, and the migration of 
great numbers of small Negro farm operators 
from the State during the period. It is in 
the number of white farm operators, 
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Animal-drawn machinery is rapidly giving 
way to mechanization, as evidenced by the 
389-percent increase in the number of trac- 
tors in the past 10 years being operated on 
Mississippi farms. This figure is near the 
top in national percentage. 

Mississippi is rapidly becoming electrified. 
The telephone, the electric water pump, elec- 
tric hot water heater, home freezer, washing 
machines, and chick brooders are common 
on our Mississippi farms. 

King Cotton, the traditional and historical 
money crop of the South, is still the main 
money producer of agricultural Mississippi. 
There have been many changes in the pro- 
duction, the harvesting, and the processing 
of cotton in the last few years. Mississippi 
now ranks second only to Texas as a cotton- 
producing State in the South. Through a 
very excellent and extensive breeding pro- 
gram, cotton varieties have been standard- 
ized and improved to the end that more, and 
better fiber is produced. 

The planting and cultivation of cotton, 
particularly in the Delta areas, has become 
highly mechanized. The man with the mule 
and one-horse plow is a thing of the past in 
these areas. The cotton plantations are now 
equipped with heavy tractors, heavy ma- 
chinery, four-row cultivators, and other 
equipment which make for many times the 
production per man-hour as in the old days, 

In the leading production areas radical 
changes have been made in gathering cotton 
through the increased use of the mechanical 
picker. One of these machines, with an ex- 


perienced operator, can replace 20 or 30 field 
laborers in the picking of cotton. Smaller 
mechanical pickers are being developed 
which, in the near future, it is anticipated 
will be used to a great extent through the 
hill sections where heavy machinery and 
large pickers are not practical, 


SUPERIOR BEEF 


Probably the most outstanding and impor- 
tant change in Mississippi agriculture during 
the past decade is in the revolutionary 
changes which have been, and are being 
made, in the change from row crops to grass- 
land farming and the production of livestock. 
The livestock increase is mainly in beef cattle 
and sheep. The dairy industry, which has 
been stable and popular in Mississippi, is 
holding its own with gradual increase and 
improvement. 

As a means of utilizing more acres with 
less labor, the beef cow is proving superior, 
This will result in untold good for the future 
of Mississippi in that many acres which, 
under the row-crop system, were becoming 
eroded and depleted, can under modern pas- 
ture conditions be restored and improved. 

Thousands and thousands of acres of such 
land, in addition to marginal land, and for- 
est land, have been leveled, drained, cleared, 
fertilized, and put into useful production. 
Figures released by the soil conservation and 
the 1950 census indicate the most astound- 
ing growth from 14,000 acres in 1941 to 
1,600,000 in 1951 in supervised improved pas- 
tures in Mississippi. This is the second 
only to Texas among all of the Southern 
States. 

Not only has cattle production and beef 
farming increased in quantity but there has 
been a marked change from the scrub ani- 
mal of a few years back to the best and most 
modern strain of the best beef breeds. The 
purebred beef bull is now the rule rather 
than the exception in the good commercial 
herds. Mississippi boasts many herds of reg- 
istered cattle of all of the beef breeds. 
Foundation stock has been brought in from 
the better herds of the Nation and from 
abroad. 

Some of the recent sales of purebred cattle 
have been near record breakers nationwide. 
Several bulls have sold at recent sales in the 
$30,000, $40,000, or $50,000 range. 

The same remarks as to quality are also 
applied in many instances to our dairy cattle. 
We have in the State many herds of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Holstein cattle which rank 
high. We are constantly producing more 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, evaporated 
and powdered milk, and ice cream, 


RESOURCES SAVED 


In 1950 more than 615,000 pounds of milk 
was purchased from Mississippi dairy farm- 
ers. Dairy production at this time repre- 
sents an annual cash income to our farmers 
of near $28,000,000, This industry has made 
particularly strong progress in the east-cen- 
tral, the northeast and southwest parts of the 
State. 

Agricultural Mississippi is becoming more 
alert to the importance of the conservation 
of its natural resources. While the water 
table is falling over the entire Nation, Mis- 
sissippi farm and forest owners are making 
a concentrated effort to conserve their water 
supply. The records of the soil conservation 
service show in the past few years the con- 
struction of over 40,000 ponds and lakes 
which have been built under supervision for 
water conservation, for livestock water and 
for the prevention of erosion. This does not 
take into account the many thousands which 
have been built by private individuals for 
water conservation or recreational use. 

Our agricultural workers have effectively 
sponsored the additional use of agricultural 
lime. There have recently been established 
and put in operation, under the supervision 
of the State lime plant board, two lime 
plants solely for this purpose. One of these 
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plants is located at’Cedar Bluff and the other 
at Macon, Miss. 

The newest crop in Mississippi is rice. 
Since 1947, when rice was practically un- 
heard of in Mississippi, this industry has 
grown from a few hundred acres per year 
until at the present time it is estimated that 
there are now planted 53,000 acres in 10 
counties of the Mississippi delta. 

Until comparatively recently the produc- 
tion of poultry in Mississippi has been re- 
garded somewhat in the light of a sideline 
and looked upon more or less like the family 
garden as something to produce for home 
consumption and for limited cash income, 
During the last 5 years there has been a 
phenomenal increase amounting to nearly 
700 percent in the production of commer- 
cial broilers, 


OTHER MAIN CROPS 


In 1948 records showed a production of 
5,500,000 of these birds. In 1951 this ex- 
ceeded 24,000,000, and it is estimated that 
1952 will have seen the production of 30,000,- 
000 broilers in Mississippi. A great majority 
of these birds are being processed in the 
several large and modern processing plants 
which have been built in the State during 
the past 3 years. 

In addition to the cotton and rice which 
we have discussed, the main crops of Mis- 
sissippi are corn, truck crops, soybeans, .hay, 
tung nuts, sweetpotatoes, oats, syrup, pecans, 
fruits and such seed as lespedeza, Fescue, 
rye-grass and other pasture and field crops. 

In a discussion of Mississippi agriculture 
we should not overlook the tung tree, and 
the production of tung oil. 

The first commercial production of tung 
oil in Mississippi of any importance is re- 
corded in 1929. This industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds with the 1951 crop being 
valued at $3,885,000. Mississippi is the larg- 
est producer of tung oil in the United States, 
the 1951 crop being 66 percent of the total 
production in the Nation. 

Mills are being developed to effectively 
process the tung crop. Growing and gather- 
ing of the tung crop is becoming a large in- 
dustry and is furnishing seasonal employ- 
ment to thousands of south Mississippians. 

The revolutionary progress which has been 
attained during the past 10 years, must, of 
course, be attributed to many factors. One 
of these is of great importance which is the 
increased use of commercial fertilizers. Rec- 
ords indicate that during the year ending 
June 30, 1942, approximately 378,000 tons of 
fertilizer were sold and consumed in Mis- 
sissippi for all purposes. For the same period 
in 1952 this figure was approximately 772,000 
tons. 

LIMITED GRADES 


Experimentation has proven the value in 
many instances of the increased application 
of fertilizer per acre. This, of course, has 
made necessary a great increase in the vol- 
ume of fertilizer materials particularly from 
a nitrogen standpoint. ‘There has recently 
been constructed at Yazoo City an immense 
plant which will materially fill the need for 
nitrogen to be used on Mississippi farms, A 
similar plant is now under construction at 
Vicksburg. 

The manufacture and sale of fertilizer in 
Mississippi has been standardized and sim- 
plified by the limited number of grades 
which have been recognized. This lessens 
the cost of production and handling and 
in the end means cheaper fertilizer to the 
farmer. 

The revolutionary changes which have oc- 
curred in Mississippi make it impossible to 
predict what may lie ahead. We have just 
begun to scratch the surface. Farming has 
become a scientific business rather than a 
drudgery. The combination of all of these 
changes and improvements has gone far and 
will go further, toward keeping the excellent 
young men and women of Mississippi in the 
State, and on the farm. 
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Calumet-Sag Project Vital to National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I address myself now to the matter of 
national defense. If world war HI 
should come—God forbid, but these are 
too perilous times for inactive opti- 
mism—the safety of our country might 
be imperiled by a bottleneck in what 
should be an unobstructed system of in- 
land waterways connecting the Atlantic 
Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four years ago on the floor of the 
House I urged that the Congress should 
give immediate attention to the removal 
of this bottleneck. I appeared with the 
Honorable Tuomas O’Brien and others of 
the Illinois delegation before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations urging an appropriation for the 
completion of the Calumet-Sag project 
as authorized by a previous Congress. 

Another 4 years have passed, and the 
project upon which the security of our 
country may depend remains on the list 
of improvements approved and author- 
ized but for which no money has been 
appropriated. 

In the Second Congressional District 
of Illinois we have our own political dif- 
ferences and at election time we go in 
for knock-down-and-drag-out fights on 
many issues. We are that kind of peo- 
ple. We do not straddle fences. We 
stand up for our convictions. But the 
completion of the Lake Calumet-Sag 
project has never been an issue. Our 
people are united on that matter. The 
distinguished gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me as Representative from the 
Second District—the Honorable Ray- 
mond D. McKeough, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Rowan, and the Honorable Richard 
B. Vail—all during their respective 
terms of service in this body were tire- 
less in promotion of this project so’ vital 
to the welfare and security of our 
country. 

The occasion for my remarks today, 
Mr. Speaker, is the receipt by me of a 
summary of the first biennial report. of 
the Chicago Regional Port District 
Board. This board was created by a 
1951 act of the General Assembly of INi- 
nois. It consists of seven members, four 
appointed by the Governor of Illinois 
and three by the mayor of Chicago. It 
is nonpolitical, the members being 
selected because of their interest in and 
knowledge of port development problems 
of the Chicago region. The present 
members of the board are William W. 
Huggett, chairman; Philip D. Fitzgerald, 
secretary; Patrick J. Cullnan, Jr.; Allen 
L. Fox; John Hanberg; Harold M. 
Mayer; and Edward J. Quinn. M. W. 
Oettershagen is the consulting engineer. 
The report of this board, a summary of 
which I have in my hand, contains a 
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strong recommendation that, first, the 
Federal Government proceed without 
further delay and, second, that as an 
essential defense project the work on 
the Calumet-Sag improyement be dili- 
gently prosecuted to its completion. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that in respect 
to the great State of Illinois and to the 
highly qualified gentlemen who are serv- 
ing without pay as members of the port 
board, the board’s recommendation 
should have in our deliberations that 
priority accorded measures vitally bear- 
ing upon the national defense. 

In times of peace a system on inland 
waterways carrying the largest ocean 
steamers from ocean to Gulf is necessary 
for the development of our commerce. 
Eventually such a system will be com- 
pleted. Delay in starting work now, and 
going through with the job, is scarcely 
to be excused in view of the national de- 
fense angle emphasized by the port 
board. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in part the report and recom- 
mendations of the Chicago Regional 
Port District Board. It follows: 

THE CALUMET-SAG PROJECT 

The Chicago region is the only place 
where the two great waterways of North 
America—the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
system on the one hand and the Illinois 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway on the other—meet. 
Here inland barges from the Gulf Coast, lake 
vessels, and ocean ships which come from 
overseas through the existing but restricted 
small canal locks of the St, Lawrence, all 
bring raw materials and foodstuffs to the 
consuming markets and industries of the 
Chicago region, and take the products of 
the region to all parts of the Middle West and 
to world markets. 

Two connections exist between these two 
waterway systems. One is the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal, constructed a half- 
century ago as a sanitary measure but de- 
signed incidentally for navigation, Traffic 
on this canal bas grown by leaps and bounds 
since it connected with the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway, which was opened for barge navi- 
gation in 1933, There are serious bottlenecks 
which prevent the full utilization of this 
connecting route: lack of available areas for 
large-scale heavy industry which produces 
the major tonnages of water-borne traffic, 
interference with land traffic in the central 
business district of Chicago due to bridge 
openings, restrictions upon the size of barge 
tows due to inadequate bridge clearances and 
channel dimensions, and the general shift- 
ing of the major water-borne traffic of the 
region to the growing industrial area of the 
Calumet district. The second connection is 
the Calumet-Sag Channel, which is even 
more inadequate, Its 60-foot width prevents 
large barge tows from reaching Chicago, and 
seriously adds to the cost of inland water 
transportation to the potential users, the in- 
dustries of the Calumet district. Bridges are 
restrictive in dimensions, and the channel is 
much too narrow. Were it not for this bot- 
tleneck, there would be an easy connection 
between the Great Lakes, the industries of 
the Chicago region, and the vast 9,000-mile 
system of federally improved waterways 
stretching from Chicago to New Orleans, 
Houston, and the Mexican border, and from 
Minneapolis to Pittsburgh. 

A Federal project for the improvement of 
the Calumet-Sag route was authorized in 
1946, but work on it has not begun largely 
because of the lack of a responsible agency to 
coordinate the local cooperation which is 
required by the Federal Government. The 
Chicago Region Port District Board can now 
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be placed in a position to perform this 
function. 

As shown in the full report of the board, 
the local cooperation already supplied by 
various agencies of the State of Illinois in 
the form of previously completed waterways 
in the Chicago region, viz, the Calumet River 
channel, the existing Calumet-Sag channel, 
the Chicago sanitary and ship canal, and 
terminal and other facilities, far exceeds the 
amount of Federal expenditures on water- 
ways within the region. Additional local co- 
operation will be forthcoming if the port 
district board is placed in a position to pro- 
mote the commencement and carrying out of 
the work on the Federal project. 

The potential value to the commerce and 
industry of the Chicago region of the com- 
pleted Calumet-Sag navigation project as 
now authorized is demonstrated by the rap- 
idly growing traffic of the existing inade- 
quate waterway, by the growth of traffic on 
other waterways of the region, and by the 
unsatisfied demand for industrial sites on 
navigable inland waterways in the Calumet 
district. The Corps of Engineers has dem- 
onstrated not only the economic desirability 
of the project, but also its technical feasi- 
bility. 

It is significant that each successive Fed- 
eral report down to and including the most 
recent report (H. Doc, No. 677), which re- 
sulted in authorization of the project, has 
recommended for a more complete and sub- 
stantial improvement than its predecessors. 

Delay in the commencement of the Calu- 
met-Sag improvement is proving, and will 
continue to prove, costly to the Chicago 
region and the Calumet district, for the 
reason that construction costs for the first 
stage have risen from the estimated $46,000,- 
000 required in 1946 to a present cost. of 
$73,000,000, to which must be added the 
losses from lack of the improved transpor- 
tation services which the enlarged channel 
will make available. 

In view of the enormous sums expended 
by local governments, including the city of 
Chicago and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, in channel construction and improve- 
ments, the provision of local cooperation 
required by Congress in connection with the 
improvements of the Calumet-Sag Channel 
has already exceeded Federal requirements 
for the project. 

* . . s * 

The Calumet-Sag Channel, with its pres- 
ent limitations, is the bottleneck which re- 
duces the effectiveness of the connection of 
the Chicago region with the entire system of 
navigable inland waterways. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Chicago Regional Port District Board 
urges that the Calumet-Sag Navigation Proj- 
ect, authorized by the Federal Government in 
1946, be commenced without further delay, 
and diligently prosecuted to its completion. 

The improvement should be classified by 
the Federal Government as an essential de- 
fense project. 

The enormous sums of money spent by the 
City of Chicago, State of Illinois, and Sani- 
tary District of Chicago in channel improve- 
ments along the Illinois waterway, warrant 
that a request be made of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a review of the local coopera- 
tion requirement of the Calumet-Sag proj- 
ect, to the end that the Federal Govern- 
ment include in its share of the expenditures 
on the project the cost of reconstruction of 
the highway bridges over the Calumet-Sag 
Channel which are not specifically assumed 
by local public agencies. 

The board strongly recommends adequate 
Federal appropriation for maintenance of 
channels, including the improved Calumet- 
Sag Channel and its connections in the Cal- 
umet region, in order to maintain the chan- 
nel dimensions which the completed project 
will provide, 
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The International Mind, 1929—Observa- 
tions of 24 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 24 
years ago a handful of students made a 
grand tour of Europe. Their reactions 
to Europe and Europe's reactions to the 
United States are recorded by Clifton R. 
Read in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
November 8, 1929, issue, under the head- 
ing, Ecolé de Princeton. 

On the chance these observations of 
24 years ago will serve to sharpen our 
thinking on international affairs today, 
under unanimous consent, I am taking 
the liberty of listing some of them below: 
WITH THE ÉCOLÉ DE PrINCETON—INTERNA- 

TIONAL STUDY GROUP MAKES GRAND TOUR— 

Irs REACTIONS TO EUROPE, AND EUROPE’s RE- 

ACTIONS TO THE UNITED STATES—PARIS AND 

GENEVA—THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 

(By Clifton R. Read, class of 1929) 

The United States should abandon its posi- 
tion of splendid isolation and take steps to 
protect its wideflung interests throughout 
the world by cooperating openly and fully in 
the work of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the League of Nations— 
this was the general conclusion reached by 
the members of the Ecolé de Princeton, 
eight graduates and one undergraduate of 
Princeton University, and a graduate and an 
undergraduate of Yale University, after a 
unique tour of a month’s study and investi- 
gation at three great international centers, 
The Hague, Paris, and Geneva. 


Mr. Speaker, in their answers to a 
questionnaire submitted to them in 
Geneva, the students expressed the opin- 
ions formulated during their trip. By 
a vote of 10 to 1, they advocated that 
the United States enter the Permanent 
Court of International Justice under the 
terms of the Root resolutions, and de- 
clared unanimously that the Senate’s 
fear of advisory opinions was unwar- 
ranted. In the matter of joining the 
League of Nations, 10 were strongly in 
favor of it, while 1 man was unde- 
cided. The present American foreign 
policy received another bit of criticism 
when the students, with two opposed, 
opined that it would be a good thing, if 
possible, for the United States to dis- 
avow the Monroe Doctrine. Opinion as 
to the general attitude of Europe toward 
American foreign policy was divided in 
some respects, although there was agree- 
ment that it was a mixture of fear and 
bewilderment. 


REASON FOR UNITED STATES ENTRANCE 


The reasons for advocating the entry 
of the United States in the League of 
Nations are particularly interesting. If 
@ common denominator be sought, it 
would seem to lie in the fact that the 
comments are essentially selfish and 
realistic rather than sentimental or 
emotional. The reasons given follow: 

‘To derive a share of the benefit of an al- 
ready successful League and to promote 
Latin-American esteem, especially. to counter~ 
act the misconceived version of an imperial- 
istic Monroe Doctrine. 


Because of our growing interests in Eu- 
rope; that is, on account of economic factors 
rather than for any other reason. : 

For greater world unity. At present the 
United States seems to consider herself an 
equal of the League and tries to dictate 
terms to it. To exert her proper influence 
in questions of great import. 

To gain respect of other countries, promote 
world disarmament, give the United States 
more say in the world, and hinder its eco- 
nomic decline. 

To remove the greatest handicap to the 
work of the League and protect her own in- 
terests. 

To lessen the distrust of South America 
and to take part in the settlement of prob- 
lems which affect us as much as Europe. 

So that it can take part in problems vi- 
tally affecting it. 

Because the United States is vitally con- 
cerned in the maintenance of peace through- 
out the world. She has always been a leader 
in international fair play. Example: Arbi- 
tration. Today, generally speaking, she gets 
all the benefits of the League without ac- 
cepting any of its responsibilities. 

We have too much in the world pot to 
refuse to take a hand in the game; by taking 
part we can lose nothing and may gain 
much. 

HOW EUROPE REGARDS AMERICA 


A question concerning the relations 
of the United States and Europe was, 
“What is your general impression of the 
attitude of Europe toward American for- 
eign policy? Is it one of fear, disgust, 
respect, admiration? The answers fol- 
low: 

One of fear because of our aloofness: man 
naturally fears what is unknown and un- 
certain. 

Amusement. 

Fear and impatience at the United States’ 
slow acceptance of the cooperative idea. 

Cynicism. 

It is that of the village gang to the high- 
hat rich boy—an outward indifference and 
an inward desire for revenge. 

Fear and disgust. Fear of our tariff and 
the power behind our relations. Disgust 
because we apparently think ourselves too 
high and mighty to mix with common coun- 
tries. 

There is no American foreign policy. 

Bafflement. 

Respect for the power behind the policy, 
confusion, and indignation at its most evi- 
dent manifestations as high tariff, debt set- 
tlement, sanctimonious aloofness from World 
Court and League. 

Mystification. 

One of respect because of the power the 
American foreign policy directs, one of dis- 
gust becaur> of the uncertainty caused by 
the United States Senate. 


The next question: “Is the League 
dominated by the larger powers?” 

Yes; that is why the United States should 
join it. 

Yes; but the interests of the larger powers 
are the interests of the smaller ones, too. 

Yes; but the larger the country, the more 
it is to its interests to keep the peace. 


The above were answers to a criticism 
often hurled at the League that it is an 
organization dominated by the larger 
powers acting for their own interests. 
To a question as to the truth of this, 
five voted “No,” six “Yes.” Three of the 
latter qualified their answers as above. 

EFFECTS OF A VISIT TO GENEVA 

To the question, “Did coming to 
Geneva make any difference in your at- 
titude toward the League?” Four voted 
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in the negative, one in the affirmative, 
some of the rest as follows: 

I used to think of the League as a group 
of pompous gentlemen in gold braid saying 
sweet nothings to one another. I now see 
that it is a group of very intelligent men in 
drab suits doing business for the good of the 
world. 

I had thought of it as an idealist and 
propaganda organization and found it a 
group of very practical, unsentimental, and 
able statesmen. 

A visit here convinced me of the very im- 
portant fact that peace as well as war could 
have its bugles and its drums, its color, and 
its element of personal glory. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


After the students had interviewed 
so many personalities—at The Hague, in 
Paris, and at Geneva—and developed 
decided ideas on matters of considerable 
importance, only one was unwilling to 
attempt to define that intangible some- 
thing or other of which they had heard 
so much which goes under the name “the 
international mind.” The following sug- 
gestions were received: 

The international mind is the extra- 
national mind—its first thought is of peo- 
pie, not peoples. 

The international mind is that objective 
attitude of regarding international relations 
which is unprejudiced by any national feel- 
ing which has as its objective the general 
well-being of all nations. i 

The international mind is that which 
sees the advantage in adapting its own in- 
terests to the interests of others. 

A cosmopolitan mind with an extremely 
altruistic outlook upon European and world 
questions. 

An attitude seeking cooperative friendship 
among all men and fair distribution of the 
world’s resources according to the needs of 
such men. 

The capacity to decide impartially upon 
questions concerning two or more nations, 

The habit of applying to the relations of 
nations the same or approximately the same 
standards of conduct which civilized men 
use in their dealings with one another. 

The international mind, unlike the sena- 
torial mind, realizes that all the nations are 
for better or worse inseparably and inti- 
mately connected. The term used in a 
broader sense is dangerous. 

Cosmopolitan dilettantism. 

A point of view which takes into account 
the interests of humanity as a whole rather 
than the interests of only one country. 


So it wasin 1929. The students went 
their separate ways, as did nations of the 
world, when 2 years later, in June of 1931, 
an economic crash girdled the globe and 
spiralled many to disaster and common 
ruin, 

In September of 1931, Japan ignited 
the Orient at Marco Polo Bridge. The 
nine powers who signed the Pact of 
Paris to stop just such an aggression, 
faded. The League went through the 
motions, issued its whitewash Lytton 
Report, then folded. Hitler and Musso- 
lini thrashed about Africa and Europe. 
Stalin played it cute. The lights went 
out. Smacked, Stalin squealed like a 
stuck pig, the United States hit the road. 
The British roared with blood, sweat, and 
tears. 

Coupled with the 1929 observations, 
perhaps should be the remembrance that 
between the two great wars, there was 
no World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, no European Payments 
Union, no Export-Import Bank, no point 
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4 or mutual-security programs, only 
a point of no return—European govern- 
ments and their bonds, borrowing short 
and lending long, went up in smoke. 

What of tomorrow? 

Will the definition of international re- 
lations, as laid down by Tyler Dennett. 
to his class at Princeton in 1933, be the 
one we accept and work with? He said, 
in effect: 

Through history, international relations is 
proven to be what you as a nation have, and 
how you are going to get what you need to 
live as a nation. You can get it by peace or 
war. If you can’t get what you need to live 
by negotiation, then you must fight or perish. 


Road South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, it is a priv- 
flege for me to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress an article 
which was printed recently in the Pilot 
Rock News of Pilot Rock, Oreg., of the 
district I represent. This article was 
sent to me today by my good friend, for- 
mer Congressman Lowell Stockman, who 
did not seek reelection and whom I have 
just succeeded in the Congress. Most 
of the Members of the Congress know 
Lowell Stockman personally and remem- 
ber him with high regard and affection, 
and I thought you would be glad to know 
that in his new activities in Oregon he 
continues to have uppermost in his 
thought the welfare of our country. In 
sending me this article Lowell stated: 

I think this homey comment concerning 
the value of the efforts of many columnists 
and radio commentators is priceless. It has 
been surprising to me to learn of the large 
number of people here at home who vigor- 
ously approve of it. It is well worth your 
reading, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article: 
Roap SourH—50-Year HISTORICAL SLICE 
(By W. S. Caverhill) 


I hesitate to suggest anything that will 
mean unemployment for anyone. However, 
I honestly believe if about 90 percent of our 
self-titled political experts and diplomatic 
analysts would take a voluntary breather for 
6 months or a year, Uncle Sam would have a 
better chance to achieve peace. 

These professional hecklers are doing a 
lot of harm to our international relations, 
in the name of freedom of speech. They are 
the hombres who keep stirring the mud in 
our pools of good will and who keep our na- 
tional water troughs full of frogs. 

In their current attempts to think for, and 
ahead of, our new national administration, 
they painfully remind me of a worthless dog 
I owned while living along the road south. 
Butch was a friendly cur and a fluent barker 
who limited his assistance to yelps of warn- 
ing. They were forthcoming at every noise 
or echo. He would bark for hours at a 
flapping scare crow in the garden, and kept 
the children in a state of half-frightened 
speculation over shadows and small animals. 
His canine hysterics were not helpful. 

If I rode across the pasture, old Butch, 
like a real analyst, took the lead yelping joy- 


ously, attempting to anticipate my course, 
Occasionally the old pup would look back 
to see which one of us was off course, and 
change his whimpers accordingly. 

Our “slicker soap” or “better beverage” 
sponsored experts are like Old Butch, a lik- 
able nuisance, but not too trustworthy in 
utterance, and subject to hysterics. 

Their treatment of national security mat- 
ters is equal to the handling of gossip of old 
dames. They keep guessing smartly about 
the plans behind the iron curtain while they 
give to the world the time, place, and pur- 
pose of our own preparations for defense. 
When a few dozen or a few hundred Com- 
mies dash up a frozen hillside in Korea and 
we exterminate them by using so many 
tanks, so many planes, so many artillery 
rounds, so much jellied gasoline and mortar 
shells, such a report must be pleasing to 
enemy ears. A personal victory, but a mate- 
rial defeat. Such a conflict will not scare 
multimillions where life is cheap. 

It seems to me that our open-mouthed 
method of handling a dangerous situation 
creates a justified doubt at home and abroad. 
If we are going to reveal all our national 
policy, at least wait until that policy is 
formed. Uncle Sam should remain dignified. 
Let the boys quit portraying him as a 
stripteaser. 

If some of our analysts had been on the air 
during the Revolutionary War, General 
Washington would never have got his army 
across the Delaware River. The Hessians, 
forewarned by the subtle secrecy of a news 
analyst, would have met Old George at the 
river side with a prewritten terms of sur- 
render in one hand and a glass of beer in 
the other. 

I don't suppose that the boys will listen to 
this and take a vacation. Old Butch didn’t 
and there’s a marked similarity in their 
behavior. 


North Dakota Farmers Need Compensa- 
tion for Crop Damage by Migratory 
Waterfowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
herewith Senate Resolution 4 of the 
North Dakota State Senate. North Da- 
kota is on one of the major flyways for 
migratory waterfowl, and crop damage 
to farmers in my State is a very real 
problem. The resolution follows: 

Senate Resolution 4 
Resolution requesting the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to allow an earlier 
opening date of the hunting season for 
migratory waterfowl and to provide com- 
pensation for damage to crops caused by 
migratory waterfowl 

Whereas the farmers of the State of North 
Dakota have suffered substantial damage 
through the loss and destruction of grain 
by ducks while such grain is lying in a swath 
or shock; and 

Whereas hunting season on ducks does 
not open until the month of October, which 
prevents hunters and farmers from mini- 
mizing this annual damage through their 
hunting activities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service be requested to allow 
the opening of the hunting season for mi- 
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gratory waterfowl not later than September 
15 of each year; and that the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service consider the feasibility 
of compensating farmers for crop damage 
directly attributable to migratory waterfowl; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of the Senate 
to the United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and Members of Congres from the State 
of North Dakota. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Address by Lewis K. Gough, National 
Commander, American Legion, at the 
19th Annual Pilgrimage to the Tomb 


of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by National Commander Lewis K. 
Gough, of the American Legion, on the 
occasion of the 19th annual pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, 
Springfield, Ill., February 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Eighty-eight years have passed since the 
people of Springfield stood sorrowing in the 
rain at the final homecoming of Abraham 
Lincoln. They had seen him off through the 
tears of friends at parting. They saw him 
return through the tears of the world. 

Of the mourners who gathered at the depot 
that day in 1865, all who could have any 
clear remembrance of the event have passed 
on. We, for our part, can only imagine what 
they experienced. Yet, our very presence 
here today and the spirit o” reverence that 
we find here is sure proof that the years have 
served only to make more forceful the face 
we never saw, more compelling the voice we 
never heard. 

I shall not endeavor in these brief remarks 
to measure the greatness of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Indeed, history would indicate that 
the task defies doing. Scholars and students 
have written and read more about this man 
than any other American. They have given 
us insights into all of his lights and 
shadows—his humility, his philosophy, his 
courage, his wit—but never have they been 
able to say here is the whole picture; here his 
greatness begins and here it ends. 

This is so, it seems to me, because Lincoln 
understood what is deepest and unchanging 
in the human heart. He could perceive not 
only the right and wrong of a thing, but the 
permanent truth from which the right de- 
rived. And because of this faculty, he was 
able to apply to the problems of his time 
principles and answers that are applicable 
to the problems of all times. 

At the peak of his power, with the storm 
of war all but spent and his critics silenced 
by the approach of peace, Lincoln remained 
what he had always been—a humble man, a 
servant of right, a student of truth. How 
and why he did so was perhaps best explained 
to a group of callers at the White House who 
heard from their President these words: 

“I have often wished that I was a more 
devout man than Iam. Nevertheless, amid 
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the greatest difficulties of my administra- 
tion, when I could not see any other resort, 
I would place my whole reliance in God, 
knowing that all would go well, and that He 
would decide for the right.” 

Nothing else that Lincoln said or wrote 
tells more about his greatness than this 
simple confession. He secured his place 
among men because he knew and never for- 
got his place under God. 

But Lincoln’s spiritual beliefs went far 
beyond a personal religion. He explained 
and emphasized, to a degree unequaled by 
any other political leader in our history, the 
religious origin and character of the Ameri- 
can Republic. Indeed, of all the lessons we 
might draw from his life, this one is per- 
haps the most relevant and most important 
for Americans today. 

Let me tell you why so many of the mil- 
lions of Legionnaires—men and women who 
have seen war—share this viewpoint. 

The historian of a later age, looking back 
on these troubled times, will no doubt be 
able to assign to each event of 1953 its proper 
value and meaning. For those of us living 
the events, trying to see what is ahead and 
what has passed, the job is not so easy. We 
all realize, I believe, that we are moving 
through a period of partial calm, of suspend- 
ed change, the eye of the hurricane, as it 
were, but how long it will last and where it 
will lead, none can surely say. 

The central issue, we know, is the freedom 
of man and the survival of this Nation and 
all nations that recognize that freedom. Our 
opponents we also know as crusading cham- 
pions of an evil compounded of vast material 
force and disavowal of spiritual force. Be- 
tween our side and theirs, we see profound 
differences. While we cherish peace as the 
natural condition of civilized life, they use 
and violate peace as a means to power; while 
we detest war as a destroyer of human values 
and wage it only to protect inherent rights, 
they admit no human values and wage war 
to suppress inherent rights. While we be- 
lieve that man is endowed by God with the 
power to govern himself, they say there is no 
God and that man is a creature of the Com- 
munist state. 

I draw these distinctions because I believe 
it is imperative that Americans understand 
them in their bold simplicity. When we talk 
of the threat of expanding communism, we 
must realize it is not merely land or prestige 
or conquest they crave, but the souls and 
minds of people. When we talk of Commu- 
nist imperialism, we must realize their tar- 
get is not what men make but what men 
are made of—the very reality of divine crea- 
tion. 

But some will ask, what has this to do with 
Lincoln? Where in his life is there light and 
direction for the present conflict with com- 
munism? 

In the summer of 1858, only 10 years after 
Karl Marx had published his Communist 
Manifesto, Lincoln took a long look at the 
might of America, and to a crowd of several 
hundred Illinoisans at Edwardsville, he spoke 
as follows: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our lib- 
erty and independence? It is not our frown- 
ing battlements, our bristling seacoasts, the 
guns of our war steamers, or the strength of 
our gallant Army. These are not our reliance 
against a resumption of tyranny in our land, 
All of them may be turned against our lib- 
erties without making us stronger or weaker 
for the struggle. 

“Our reliance is in the love of liberty which 
God has planted in our bosoms. Our de- 
fense is in the preservation of the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this 
spirit and you have planted the seeds of 
despotism around your own doors. Familiar- 
ize yourself with the chains of bondage, and 


you are preparing your own limbs to wear 
them.” 

Lincoln expressed in those words a truth 
and a warning that we need to keep con- 
stantly before us today. Our reliance, he 
said, is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in our bosoms. This was no new 
concept: it was a reminder, a reexpression, 
clear and candid, of the spiritual base upon 
which the American Nation was founded. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
the Founding Fathers declared, “that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

It is this foundation of religious belief— 
this official recognition of the spiritual iden- 
tity of American citizens—that sets apart 
the Government of the United States from 
all other governments. It is upon this dedi- 
cation and its active renewal that we must 
rely now in a special way for the unity and 
vision and courage to meet the test of our 
times. 

We are a young nation—a blessed nation— 
a melting-pot that is still astir. Of that, 
too, we can be glad, for liberty has a long 
leash and much room for motion. But more 
important than the things that set us apart 
are the things that draw us together—and 
it is important that we know, as Americans 
in need of unity, what those things are. 

Lincoln spelled out the source of our Union 
when he spoke of our God-given love of lib- 
erty. On this ground we all stand; with this 
property we are each endowed, irrespective of 
color, creed, or national origin. And because 
our Government at the very moment of its 
birth was dedicated to protect and promote 
this principle, we remain virtually alone in 
today’s world a people unregimented by lines 
of class or caste. The worker and the em- 
ployer, the soldier and the minister, the 
prosperous and the poor—each is first and 
fundamentally a citizen of the United States. 

You and I presume ourselves to be patri- 
ots—and for many of us, wartime service to 
the flag supports the claim. But what is 
patriotism? Is it respect for the law? rever- 
ence for the flag? pride in our free insti- 
tutions? 

Yes; it is all of these, and more. But if we 
are to take just a single inspiration from 
the life of the patriot we honor today, let 
it be this: true patriotism derives only from 
a firm understanding of the relationship that 
exists between the citizen and his country 
and his God. 

Rule out God, rule out religion in America, 
and all that remains is a materialism dif- 
fering from that of the Communists only in 
that one is passive and the other active. 
Lose sight of the divine meaning of patriot- 
ism, and the patriot has lost his purpose and 
power. 

History is littered with the ruins of once- 
great regimes that challenged this fact. Hit- 
lər in our own time preached the nothing- 
ness of the human being, and the words 
became the epitaph of his broken empire. 
The Communists of today cling still to the 
Marx precept that sovereign man is the 
illusion of Christianity, and the outcome of 
their bid for world conquest is yet to be 
determined. 

In our efforts to turn back that bid, we 
dao not dismiss or lightly rate the role that 
frowning battlements and our Armed Forces 
must play. As Commander in Chief when 
battle was joined, Lincoln himself had no 
choice but to use those forces and regret 
their lack of preparation for more effective 
use. The challenge on this score is real and 
it must be met with real strength—the in- 
escapable answer to armed might is superior 
armed might. 

The American Legion subscribes to that 
rule with the conviction of men and women 
who have seen their countrymen forfeit 
lives to prove it. We have answered the 
call—some twice and three times—and we 
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will answer again if need be. We reserve, 
however, the right that sacrifice and expe- 
rience have provided to suggest to our fel- 
low Americans that the time has come for 
looking beyond guns and bombs and mate- 
rial treasure for the key to peace. 

That is why Legionnaires throughout the 
country are now leading a program of spir- 
itual mobilization. That is why we are ask- 
ing you and all Americans to join us in a 
movement to renew and replenish the spir- 
itual resources of America. It is not enough 
to say that God is on our side. It is not 
enough to go through the motions of re- 
ligious worship at appointed times. We 
need, rather, to consciously seek divine guid- 
ance not only for ourselves as individuals 
but for our leaders and representatives in 
public office. We need to rediscover and 
know again the burn of patriotism our 
American forefathers felt when they swore 
to defend the Constitution with their sacred 
honor. 

The “house divided against itself” did not 
stand; it became, as Lincoln predicted, “one 
thing or the other.” Time and science have 
made the world of our day even smaller in 
some respects than the Nation of Lincoln’s, 
Does the prophecy apply now on a wider 
front? Can we rely on might alone to pre- 
vent a catastrophe or survive it? 

Today in Korea brave men are dying under 
circumstances that lead them to ponder the 
cause, They are told that their sacrifice is 
necessary and justified by the strengthen- 
ing of freedom everywhere. Ten years ago, 
other Americans were fighting and dying, 
and 25 years ago, still others. Each time 
the mission was the same, and yet, each time, 
a new enemy of mankind rose from the ruins 
of the old. 

We recall these experiences today not with 
bitterness but with hope, not blindly but 
inquiringly. The gun has silenced the 
aggressor but not aggression. Perhaps some- 
thing more is needed; perhaps we had best 
ask and earn divine favor for completing the 
larger task. 

This is no time for Americans to feel sorry 
for themselves. We must meet our prob- 
lems as they are, not as we wish them to be, 
We believe as an axiom of faith that the 
Almighty will never place impossible handi- 
caps in the way of men who strive honestly 
and unselfishly to follow his light. Let us 
look to that faith now, as Lincoln did in his 
darkest hours, and find in it the course we 
must steer in the months ahead. 

Let our inspiration be the memory of those 
who have given life for liberty. Let our 
strength derive from unshakable faith in 
God and country. Let our goal, now and 
always, be peace without compromise and 
freedom without fear. 

There is nothing that can stop us—noth- 
ing that can hinder us—provided we pray 
together, work together, and fight together 
in that spirit. 

Finally, let us join with the poet, Joseph 


Auslander, in saying to Lincoln, “Give us 
your dream"— 


“Because you knew black nights of unbelief, 
The sleepless agony, the stark despair, 
Sustain us when we struggle with our grief, 
Help us to find the strength you found in 

prayer. 


“Because, being human, you could under- 


And, being humble, could all faults for- 
give, 
O take us like small children by the hand; 
Teach us in truth and tolerance to live: 


“Give us your faith to fight for and treasure; 
Give us your dream to prove the soul’s 
true worth— 
The faith for which you gave the full 
measure, 
The dream that shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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Address by Senator Mundt at the Kansas 
Day Banquet, on the 92d Anniversary 
of the Admittance of Kansas to the 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
temporaneous speech made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
iMr. Munpt] in Topeka, Kans., at the 
Kansas Day banquet on the 92d anni- 
versary of the admittance of Kansas to 
the Union. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Thank you very much indeed, ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL, for an altogether too generous 
and flattering introduction. 

Good evening, Governor Arn, and distin- 
guished guests at the head table, fellow 
Americans, fellow Republicans, all. It is al- 
most worthwhile coming from Washington 
to Topeka to receive that great tirade of hy- 
perbolic adjectives that ANDY ScHOEPPEL has 
just unloosed upon you. 

One of the really great enjoyments that I 
have had in my 4 years in the Senate has 
been serving there with your senior Senator 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL. There is indeed a stub- 
born Dutchman who sticks by his guns, who 
has the courage of his convictions. He 
stands there on the Senate floor with a mind 
like a mousetrap and with a face like an 
affidavit convincing all within the range of 
his voice, and I am delighted to be here. In 
fact, my association with Kansas politicians 
and statesmen has been universally and uni- 
formly encouraging and enjoyable. 

I had the pleasure of serving in the House 
of Representatives as well as in the Senate 
with your junior Senator FRANK CARLSON 
who was unavoidably detained in Washing- 
ton and unable to be here. I know and ad- 
mire his great qualities of statesmanship. 
I have known for a long time your won- 
derful Gov. Ed Arn. As an earlier speaker 
has stated he gave one of the memorable 
addresses at the Chicago convention and 
was one of the voices raised early in the 
campaign in support of that great American 
who now sits at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and along with other governors up and 
down this central part of America, Governor 
Arn has demonstrated for many years that 
you can haye good government, clean gov- 
ernment and honest government under Re- 
publican leadership, and I am proud to be 
here on this great occasion. 

My two former colleagues in the House, 
Curr Hore and Ep REES, with whom I served 
for the entire period of 10 years that I was 
in the House of Representatives, are also sit- 
ting at the head table. There are no Mem- 
bers of the House who more ably represent 
their constituency in their State than those 
two fine, hard-working, honest Congressman, 
and I am glad to be on the program with 
them. 

I have had other connections with Kan- 
sans, uniformly pleasurable. I met on the 
way in tonight an old colleague of mine who 
now unhappily is no longer down in Wash- 
ington—Bill Lambertson, who served in the 
House, known as the barefoot boy from Kan- 
sas, and who did a wonderful job, I can as- 


sure you, writing a cloakroom column which 
as I remember it made Charley Nicholson's 
efforts against Herbert Hoover look like the 
writing of a Sunday-school teacher with a 
blunt pencil. I am also proud of my friend- 
ship with your great Republican national 
committeeman, Harry Darby. 

I recall my association with Kansans run- 
ning back much further than that. I have 
worked with Harry Colmery who, incidental- 
ly, called me on the phone before I left and 
asked me to extend his greetings to his 
friends in Kansas because he could not be 
here. I was one of those carrying sunflowers 
around for Alf Landon a good long time ago, 
and I am glad that Old Suzanna has ceased 
to be a local song and has become a tune 
of victory now throughout America. 

I was one of those who campaigned up and 
down the length and breadth of this land 
when Charley Curtis was a candidate—a suc- 
cessful candidate for Vice President and his 
sister Dolly Gann is one of my dear friends 
down in Washington. One of the great ladies 
of Washington and one of the great ladies of 
the Republican Party. 

Iam gratified by the fine words said about 
an old associate of mine during the cam- 
paign, Wes Roberts. He served then on the 
second floor of the Washington Hotel as 
chairman of the various organizational ac- 
tivities of the national campaign. It hap- 
pened that Wes and I were appointed by Ar- 
thur Summerfield, then our national chair- 
man to serve as cochairmen of the southern 
phalanx of our campaign, and so day and 
night, I worked cheek by jowl with Wes Rob- 
erts and can testify to the fact that, as Mrs. 
Semple has stated tonight, there is a man 
who knows politics; there is a man who did 
give people intelligent and effective and 
usable answers when they called him on the 
telephone; and I think there is a man who 
is going to make us one of our all time great 
national chairmen, and I was delighted 
when he was appointed to his position. 

Like all the rest of you, of course, I joined 
in the acclaim for that man whom I refer 
to when I speak in Kansas as a great Kan- 
san, but as a man to whom I refer as a great 
Texan when I talk in Texas, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, the President of the United States. 
After all now that the Republican State of 
Texas has come back into the Union, we 
must not take away from them the glamour 
and the glee they get by virtue of the fact 
that while Ike was born in Texas, his parents 
had the good judgment to move to Kansas 
at a very early age. So this is indeed not 
only a great Kansas party and a great Repub- 
lican party but a great victory party for all 
of us. It is a pleasure for me to have my 
humble part in this very important program. 

I wish I could talk to you with the effec- 
tiveness and the capacity that Jimmy Melton 
used when he sang to you. The last time 
I heard you sing, Jimmy, was at a great 
Washington institution known as the hog- 
killing down south of Washington, when a 
friend of yours and a friend of mine and a 
friend of a great American voice on the 
radio, Fulton Lewis, Jr., had us down there 
for an entertainment and, I might add, that 
at that all-male party, that timid tenor did 
a mighty fine job with some barroom ballads 
that he learned early in youth. 

I think we are all mindful of the fact, 
that as we meet here in this all important 
year following the victorious campaign of 
1952, we meet here at what is virtually the 
beginning of the second half of the 20th 
century, and as we enter this second half 
of the 20th century we can take some sense 
of satisfaction and security from the fact 
that it begins in America under the aus- 
pices of great Republican leadership, be- 
cause during so much of the first half of 
the 20th century, at least during its more 
important recent years, the administration 
of this country has been in the hands of 
the New Dealers and Fair Dealers who failed 
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to fortify the forces of freedom either at 
home or abroad, to the point where we in- 
herit the leadership of the world and the 
leadership of this country under some seri- 
ously adverse circumstances. I have the 
faith and the confidence that under our 
new Republican administration we are going 
to chart a course looking ahead to the end 
of the 20th century in which we are going 
to see once again the golden doors of op- 
portunity opened for citizens not only every- 
where in our country but everywhere around 
the entire world. 

During the period of New Dealism and 
Fair Dealism we found too frequently a tend- 
ency to experiment with philosophies of eco- 
nomics and politics which were not gen- 
uinely American in concept and in character, 
and I think we are all rejoicing tonight over 
the fact that once again the sacred factors 
involved in our great American success for- 
mula are going to be given emphasis in this 
country and are going to be given an oppor- 
tunity to be emulated by our friends under 
foreign flags and speaking foreign languages. 

The first half of this twentieth century 
found a great deal of unhappiness and a great 
deal of disappointment and disillusionment 
throughout the world. It was in that era of 
history that we fought World Wars I and II 
and within that period of history we were 
launched into the Korean war which we are 
now continuing to fight. It is during that 
same period of history that the great depres- 
sion came upon us as a consequence of World 
War I, and it was as an inevitable conse- 
quence of that chain of evil circumstances 
that we found under the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal the experimentation taking place, 
with certain foreign philosophies, with cer- 
tain Asiaticisms, with certain schemes and 
with certain formulae, and with certain de=- 
vices of government which strongly enough 
had failed their authors every place they had 
been tried, but which still it seems were im- 
ported for experimental use here in our own 
country. 

As a Republican, I take some sense of satis- 
faction in the fact, that while we Republi- 
cans were in charge of national affairs almost 
as much of the time during the first half of 
the twentieth century, as were our Demo- 
cratic friends, still and all during our period 
of administration we were able to demon- 
strate a capacity of world leadership and 
maintain a sense of national security to the 
point that our country became involved in 
no foreign wars during our half of that pe- 
riod of leadership. All of the wars which we 
fought in that period or are now fighting 
are wars which came upon us because of the 
leadership or because of the failure to exer- 
cise leadership on the part of members of the 
Democratic Party. 

I don’t allege that the Democratic Party 
is necessarily less prudent or necessarily less 
intelligent in foreign affairs, but if they are 
not less prudent and if they are not less 
intelligent, then it certainly holds that they 
are less fortunate in their administration 
of foreign affairs because three of those ter- 
rific wars came upon us during their era of 


~administration, and I am gratified now that 


we have a leadership, which in my opinion, 
is prudent, is wise, and which I hope is also 
fortunate so that one of its first great 
achievements will be to end victoriously the 
war in which we are presently engaged and 
to advert any further international conflicts. 

During the period of history from which 
we are just emerging, we found some curious 
experiments in the field of economics and in 
the field of policies. In 1917, we found the 
Communists seizing that particular formula 
of tyranny and utilizing it as their device for 
government. In 1922 fascism managed to get 
control of the people living in Italy. In 
1933 nazism became the dominant governing 
force inGermany. In 1945 national socialism 
got hold of the unhappy people of Britain 
looking in adversity for some easy out, and 
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here in the United States during the period 
of 1932 to 1952 our leaders, under the ban- 
ners of New Dealism and Fair Dealism, ex- 
perimented liberally with aliphatic doses of 
all the various.isms which have been tried by 
the various governments abroad. Just as 
those isms failed abroad, they demonstrated 
futility and failure when tried on American 
soil, and today we find that of all those for- 
eign isms only communism still is function- 
ing. Only the people governing from the 
Kremlin are using the tactics of statism 
because nazism and fascism ended in bloody 
destruction during the war, and the sturdy 
people of Great Britain voted national so- 
cialism out and are now trying to reshape an 
economy from the shambles which govern- 
ment ownership and nationalization left in 
the United Kingdom. 

And so as we look ahead into the second 
half of the 20th century, we look at a world 
in which today there are only two dominant 
‘and prevailing ways of life stretched out for 
people to imitate and to follow. The one, 
communism, which since 1917 by use of ag- 
gressive tactics, by its capacity to feed and 
fatten upon the fruits of free people which 
it is able to conquer or to captivate or intimi- 
date, communism continues to grow, to ex- 
pand, and to function. And, on the other 
hand, our American concept of freedom re- 
mains as the alternative to that tyrannical 
of life, 

Each of those ways of life, it seems to me, 
is comprised of definable factors. Each is 
subject to analysis, each is subject to in- 
terpretations, and since those two great forces 
are inevitably arrayed against each other, it 
seems to me that as Republicans, as mem- 
bers of this great governing party in America 
today, we should pause occasionally to ask 
ourselves what are the characteristics of 
those two great forces which remain on the 
world stage in 1953. 

Communism is certainly easy to define be- 
cause it is a philosophy of economics in poli- 
tics; it is a formula of government that 
simply holds that a few politicians in the 
capital city of the land shall exercise com- 
plete control over everybody and over every- 
thing all of the time.. Communism permits 
of no dissent; communism permits of no 
private ownership; communism does not 
function on the reward-of-merit system; 
communism is a political scheme wherein 
those whom you know are rewarded on the 
basis of knowing the right men or following 
the right orders or obeying the right masters, 
rather than giving the awards to people 
because of what they know or because of 
their capacity to exercise independent judg- 
ment to forge new links in the chains of 
progress. Communism in addition to all 
those things denies God, because it is based 
on the theory that there is nothing more 
important or sacred or supreme than the 
master of the Kremlin, who happens at the 
moment to be Stalin but whoever it hap- 
pens to be would hold that same position of 
exaltation in the minds of all his slaves. 

Our American system I think is equally 
easy to define; comprised of certain simple 
factors such as a respect for private owner- 
ship, such as reward for individual initiative, 
such as a recognition of the rights and pow- 
ers and importance of self-government as 
protected for us by the crowning arch of the 
Bill of Rights, the 10th amendment to our 
Constitution, and such as a recognition that 
legislative bodies chosen by the people from 
the people shall have a coordinate position 
of authority with the executive branch of the 
Government. Just to define the conflicting 
ways of life in my opinion is to point out 
responsibilities which as Republicans we 
must assume if we are to fortify the forces 
of freedom and give this great new admin- 
istration of ours an opportunity once again 
to put into practice the devices which have 
made America strong and which have kept 
it great. 

I think it follows inevitably since total 
political control are the key words not alone 


of communism but of its kindred creeds of 
nazism, fascism, and national socialism that 
just as political controls exercised by a selec- 
tive group of individuals in the capital city 
who permit no opposition characterize the 
way of life under which so many hundred 
million unhappy people live as slaves under 
the banner of the hammer and the sickle 
tonight—so do the words individual freedom 
characterize and typify the American way of 
life. And so it follows it seems to me, that 
anything which moves the Government into 
the direction in which it gives additional 
political power into the hands of a selected 
group of individuals in the capital city, any- 
thing moving in that direction moves away 
from freedom over in the direction of one 
of the European or Asiatic isms which have 
brought so much bloodshed and so much un- 
happiness to people throughout the world. 
It also follows that anything which tends to 
increase the power and the dignity and the 
importance and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and to decrease the authority of politi- 
cians in the Capital City of the land tends to 
fortify the formula of freedom and to move 
away from the direction in which trends 
have to operate if you are going to establish 
some kind cf nationalism or socialism or 
some kind of collectivistic government. 

So I am especially happy that in the 
election of Dwight Eisenhower we elected a 
man not only who is a great American, not 
only a man who is a great Republican, but a 
man who recognizes clearly our American 
objective and has set them forth in words as 
clear as the path to the country schoolhouse. 
His dedication to the American concept, to 
the key factor that under his administration 
the individual citizen is the important cog, 
and that his desire is not to build govern- 
ment stronger and more powerful, but to 
increase the opportunities, to increase the 
freedoms and the functions of freemen are 
most reassuring. 

I think as we look ahead and begin an- 
ticipating what to expect under this great 
new Republican President with his Repub- 
lican Congress, we can begin to predict 
with certain accuracies some of the direc- 
tions in which our new Government is 
about to move—some of the directions in 
which this new Government hopes to lead 
other countries of the world in order that 
they also may once again start enjoying the 
functions and the thrills of living as free 
individuals. The first of those it seems to 
me is very clearly the fact that under a new 
Republican administration we are going to 
once again rededicate ourselves to empha- 
sis on building up the forces of self-gov- 
ernment starting with the individual citi- 
zen himself and of keeping the forces of 
big Government in the Capital City under 
control curtailing and containing them so 
that ordinary individuals never again are 
going to find themselves pushed around by 
pushy people from the Capital City of the 
land, 

I think we are also going to see great em- 
phasis under Dwight Eisenhower under the 
words “economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment,” as against the words “experimentation 
in the field of politics and in the field of 
economics,” 

I think as a third direction in which we 
are certain to move, that we are going to 
find, as somebody has mentioned earlier on 
the program tonight, attention to the im- 
portance of getting the right kind of people 
in the right jobs in Washington. I think 
we are going to see emphasis on getting the 
Government out of the red and getting the 
Reds out of the Government. I think there 
is no question about this. 

I rejoice in the fact that one of the first 
public statements that Ike Eisenhower made 
after the election was, that he was asking 
the FBI to make a check of all the Cabinet 
officers and all the under secretaries and all 
the important people in the upper echelons 
of Government in order that he could set 
the pattern so that each of them in turn 
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could insist among the people under them 
that they would have to pass inspection as 
good Americans before they held positions 
of public responsibility. We know from the 
sorry experiences of the past—highlighted 
by the conviction of Remington just last 
week—how dangerous it is to permit the 
forces of the enemy to hold positions of im- 
portance here among the bastions of the 
free. We can be sure that is not going to 
happen under the administration of Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

There is another characteristic that we can 
look forward to under Dwight Eisenhower. 
I touched on it briefly in my remarks to the 
veterans here this noon. That is, that under 
his leadership we are going to find and act 
upon a positive foreign policy, dedicated to 
the proposition of constantly making the 
forces of tyranny weaker and expanding the 
strength of the forces of the free. 

I rejoice in the fact that President Eisen- 
hower and his Secretary of State, John Fos- 
ter Dulles immediately upon assuming: their 
official positions emphasized the fact, that the 
un-American foreign policy of containment 
was a thing of the past, and we are now go- 
ing to start moving forward with a positive 
American foreign policy. Certainly there are 
millions of foreigners living behind the iron 
curtain and an uncounted number of un- 
happy slave countries under the hammer 
and the sickle eager to exercise increasing 
degrees of individual freedom to the point 
where they can jeopardize the control of their 
political master, and that kind of foreign 
policy can bring uneasiness and uncertainty 
to the Kremlin just as a cringing foreign 
policy has brought in the past uncertainty 
and uneasiness to millions of Americans. 

We are starting out on a program dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the forces of 
freedom never respect any rule of contain- 
ment. We want to make available to those 
who wish to share them the joys and privi- 
leges of freedom so that people living wher- 
ever they happen to reside on the face of 
this earth need no longer be slaves. 

I think another facet of this new adminis- 
tration is going to be an increased emphasis 
on something which ANDY SCHOEPPEL touched 
upon in his eloquent, albeit, extravagant in- 
troductory remarks. I think we are going 
to see a recognition on the part of this ad- 
ministration and the people generally of the 
importance of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the political alliances between the good 
people of the South and the good people of 
the North, to the end that they place posi- 
tion and policy above partisanship, and to 
the end that the pressure groups of the big 
city can be prevented from ever again deter- 
mining the outcome of an American election. 

I rejoice in the fact that our distinguished 
visitor of the evening brought here as his 
pianist a South Carolinian Republican. I 
suspect that one time he was a Democrat 
like some other South Carolinians, but now 
that he has gotten up North and put on 
shoes and looked around; he has become a 
South Carolina Republican. 

This I know, that there is a commonality 
of conviction; that there is an association 
of ideas among fine patriotic Americans liv- 
ing in the South calling themselves Demo- 
crats and like-minded individuals living in 
the North calling themselves Republicans. 
It would be, it seems to me, to be an all 
time tragedy if we were to permit a problem 
in political semantics to keep us divided to 
the point where the left wingers and the 
pressure groups could once again get con- 
trol of our National Government. So I am 
proud of the fact and delighted that the 
man associated with me in a deliberate effort 
to try to get votes in the South in the last 
campaign, Wes Roberts, is now the Republi- 
can national chairman, because I know, that 
he shares with our great President and with 
me, the conviction that we must try to 
maintain and perpetuate and formalize a 
relationship which worked so successfully 
in the campaign of 1952. 
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Perhaps there is time to mention one 
other characteristic which I think is going 
to stem from this great new administration 
of ours, and that is the fact, that I look for 
it once again to rededicate itself to a con- 
cept of genuine American liberalism which 
as I read the records of jurisprudence since 
the beginning of time is the only genuine 
liberalism functioning in government any- 
where under the canopy of heaven today. 

We have somewhat carelessly permitted 
the forces of the Communists, their fellow 
travelers, and their fellow wanderers to 
identify themselves as liberals; we have per- 
mitted certain breast-beating politicians 
trying to seize additional political power for 
themselves to tell us that man is liberal in 
politics who will take from the individual 
his rights, his functions, and his freedom, 
and deliver them instead to some politician 
living in the Capital City of his land. 

By every legitimate test and criterion that 
kind of government philosophy which de- 
stroys self-government, which weakens the 
individual, which pushes common people 
around is the most reactionary and tyran- 
nical system of government functioning 
anywhere in the world today. We Republi- 
cans are indeed the genuine liberals of the 
American political scene of 1953. Because 
we Republicans steadfastly down through 
the dark 20 years of the past have kept aloft 
the flags of the American formula; the con- 
cepts of faith in the individual; the idea that 
every man is not a crook—the idea that 
county courthouses and State houses and 
State legislatures are peopled by highly re- 
spectable and intelligent Americans and 
that all the brains and wisdom and know- 
how of the world are not located in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We have kept alive confidence in each 
other and we have kept faith with every gen- 
uine liberal in history. I think that the 
crackpots, I think that the political fakers, 
I think that the synthetic progressives on 
the scene today still trying to label them- 
selves as liberals, masquerading under such 
euphonious titles as Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, are going to be identified for 
what they are, as the disciples of a way of 
life going back when the king could do no 
wrong, and back to the day when the poli- 
tician was omnipotent, and the forces of 
the free were continuously enslaved. 

I look for this brilliant new leadership 
which we have just put in the White House 
down in Washington to give us the kind of 
government which is going to make people 
proud once again to refer to themselves 
again as American liberals. Because, if the 
system of liberality in government is not 
based on being generous with the public 
funds, but is based once more on the idea 
that it protects the peoples’ interest, the 
peoples’ rights to dissent, the peoples’ right 
to disagree, the peoples’ right to differ from 
each other, the peoples’ right to self-gov- 
ernment and to have experimentation of 
their own governing their counties or their 
States according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, according to the needs of 
their own communities rather than by try- 
ing to fit everybody and everything into a 
common mold, dictated, directed, and domi- 
nated by a few self-seeking politicians at 
the top, we will recognize the values and the 
virtues of genuine liberalism in America. I 
know that I had an experience in 1945 
which brought home to me as nothing else 
which has ever happened—the value of be- 
ing an American. 

At that time we “Americanskys” were 
presumably the friends of the Russians. 
They had not yet revealed their plans to 
destroy our way of life. At that time we 
were popular visitors in their midst. But 
even so our little group was followed every 
place we went by members of what then was 
the NKVD but which has of recent years be- 
come the MVD which is still the hated state 
police of that tyrannical state. 


T recall one night walking down the streets 
of Moscow with a friend of mine from South 
Dakota (a colonel in the American Army), 
Tracy Walseth from Clear Lake, S: Dak., who 
had been there for some 12 months, long 
enough to learn the locations, long enough 
to speak a little of the language. Because 
we were South Dakotans far from home we 
became warm friends easily. We made a 
habit to walk around Moscow as best we 
could at night seeing what people could see 
in that great polyglot city of some 7 million 
human souls. 

This particular night we were walking 
down an avenue when we came across a bril- 
liantly illuminated building some 8 to 10 
stories high. I said to Tracy, “Tell me, what 
is that building over there, it looks like a 
hotel?” He said, “That is the Moscow Hotel.” 
I said, “How come you didn’t put us up in 
the Moscow Hotel, you put us in the Savoy 
which is a comparative second- or third-rate 
hotel. Why didn’t you put us in that fire- 
proof hotel, in that modern up-to-date 
building?” “Ah,” he said, “Let me tell you, 
in Moscow only Communists can stay there 
in the Moscow Hotel. Foreigners, Ameri- 
cans, capitalists, they can’t stay there unless 
they are members of the party.” 

We walked along a while and then I said, 
“Tracy, what do you think would happen 
if we were to walk through the revolving 
door into the lobby of the Moscow Hotel.” 
“Oh,” he said, “You can’t do that. Ameri- 
cans are not permitted to go in there.” I 
said, “You know that, but I am not sup- 
posed to know that. It doesn’t say on my 
Passport good any place in Moscow except 
in the Moscow Hotel. Suppose we just walk 
in; what do you think will happen? After 
all you are an officer in the American Army, 
I am a Member of Congress, we are supposed 
to be allies, we just celebrated a common 
victory over the Japanese, what do you think 
would be the likelihood of their doing any- 
thing to us, if we walked in?” “Well,” he 
said, “I don’t know; there is only one way 
to find out.” I said, “Let’s try that way.” 

So after walking around the block to screw 
up our courage, we walked through the re- 
volving doors of the Moscow Hotel. Wefound 
the lobby to be a rocm about as third as 
large as this auditorium, more dimly lighted, 
the furniture was very mediocre, there were 
not very many people in the lobby. The 
hotels in Russia don't have desks, cages, or 
cashiers like we do here in America. They 
simply have a few work tables at the end of 
the room. After we had walked a few paces 
we noticed a young lady walking toward us 
down the center of the lobby. It soon be- 
came apparent despite the bad illumination 
that she was a young lady of perhaps 22 or 
23; she was pulchritudinous, had curly hair, 
pink cheeks with dimples, pearly teeth, and a 
curvaceous figure. I didn’t notice any of 
those things, of course, but Tracy told me 
about them when we came out. But at least 
she wasn’t a very terrifying sight, and as we 
got close enough to speak I was surprised 
to have him say “Hello, Tyra,” and to have 
her say to him, “Hello, Tracy.” Just like girl 
meets boy in America; and I discovered that 
they knew each other. She spoke some Eng- 
lish, I could overhear what they said. He 
said, “Tyra, where have you been? I haven't 
seen you for a long time.” “No, Tracy,” she 
said, “you haven't seen me for 91 days.” 
Well any young South Dakotan would be 
flattered to be remembered so meticulously 
by such a pulchritudinous maiden. Tracy 
was no exception to the rule. “Well,” he 
said, “Tyra, it is interesting that you re- 
member exactly how long it has been since 
you last saw me; tell me how do you re- 
member that?” The answer he got was not 
the answer he expected. She said, “You re- 
member the last time I saw you we went to 
a dance; my sister and me with you and your 
friend, the young lieutenant from Pitts- 
burgh.” He said, “Yes, I remember that.” 
She said, “When we got home from the dance 
and I went to my apartment about 2 o'clock 
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in the morning someone knocked on the 
door, It was a member of the state police, 
and they arrested me because I had been 
dancing with an American boy and they took 
me to a labor camp in Siberia where I have 
been pulling logs through the snow like a 
horse; and Tracy,” she said, “we must not 
be seen together again, and I must not talk 
with you any further or I will again be 
punished by my government because it pre- 
vents us from talking with people of your 
country, wherever and whoever you are.” 

Then I realized the difference most unfor- 
gettably between the philosophy of com- 
munism and a philosophy of freedom. Then 
I recognized what it means when careless 
people put too much authority in the hands 
of a small group of politicians; then I real- 
ized what happens when you cross the Rubi- 
con into Communist tyranny. An individual 
doesn't count for anything any more and 
only politicians have rights; only politicians 
have authority. It brought back to my mind 
a debate I had during the days of the Fair 
Deal shortly after Mr. Truman had ascended 
to the Presidency of the United States. 

One of his sub-Cabinet members and I 
were engaged in a debate as a part of the 
program of the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
in Philadelphia, held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

This fellow against whom I was debating 
was not a Communist. He thought he was 
a liberal although under my definitions he 
is a reactionary of the first water; in my 
opinion he preaches a philosophy of tyranny; 
in my opinion he goes far back beyond the 
days of the horse and buggy. But he was 
explaining his philosophy of government, in 
his part of the debate and he said, “I am 
surprised, Senator, that coming from a pro- 
gressive State like South Dakota and being 
a comparatively young man you would not 
believe in our Fair Deal—New Deal—concepts 
of a controlled economy. “Certainly,” he said 
to me, “you must believe in planning ahead 
for your own future; you must believe in 
Planning ahead for a rainy day; you must 
believe even in planning ahead for old age.” 
“Surely,” he said, “you must believe in plan- 
ning ahead for the next political campaign.” 
He was right about that. You bet Ido. He 
said, “You must believe in a planned econ- 
omy, for yourself and if it’s important for 
one little individual American, how much 
more important centralized planning and 
control becomes for 150 million Americans.” 
“How else,” said he, “can you be sure that 
every little fabricator who needs steel is 
going to get the steel he needs unless some 
political board rations out the steel? How 
else can you be sure that all the people who 
want to buy automobiles are going to find 
that the automobile factories have made 
automobiles enough for all?” He said, “Iam 
appalled at the fact that you don’t believe 
in our philosophy; in our liberal philosophy 
of centralized political planning.” Then he 
stopped, and it was my turn to talk. 

I wasn't in any hurry to talk by that time. 
He was a very persuasive fellow. He prac- 
tically had me convinced. He was one of 
those ingenious intellectuals who have been 
so numerous down there under the days of 
the Fair Deal and the New Deal. He never 
wore a coat which buttoned up in front be- 
cause he knew that a double breasted coat 
would hide his Phi Beta Kappa key. He had 
been educated at that great institution 
called Harvard University. He spoke with 
all the seduction of a Harvard accent and 
that is always terrifying to a boy from South 
Dakota anyhow. I shudder sometimes to 
think what a Harvard accent has cost the 
American taxpayers in the past 20 years. 
In fact, Andy, I was a bit appalled when 
you told these great Kansans out here to- 
night that I was a graduate of Columbia 
University. I always used to deny it until 
Ike Eisenhower became president of our col- 
lege. That practically makes me a Kansan 
too—you see—but I had to say something, 
it was a debate, so I said, “Let me ask you 
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something, professor; you have asked me a 
lot of questions; you have made a very per- 
suasive presentation; but since you have 
asked me some questions perhaps you will 
-permit me-to ask you some questions too. 

“I wonder if you will permit me to ask you 
this question, sir; will you agree with me 
that all of the alleged benefits and the boun- 
ties of the planned economy don’t amount to 
anything unless and until you put the plan 
into operation? Keeping it under wraps, 
putting it in a desk drawer, putting it on a 

- trestle board, putting it in a nice black note 
book, those moves aren't going to change 
anything that isn't going to help, is it pro- 
fessor? Will you agree with me sir that your 
planned economy isn’t going to be of any 
assistance to anyone until you put it into 
operation?” He said, “Yes, yes, of course; 
I will agree to that.” I then said, “Let me 
ask you another question, just a simple South 
Dakota question, professor. I wonder if you 
will agree with me that putting a planned 
economy into operation isn’t going to be of 
any help to anybody, isn’t going to bring 
about any of these efficiencies which you de- 
scribe; isn't going to correct the status quo, 
putting a planned economy into effect isn’t 
going to be of any benefit whatsoever until 
and unless you give the people who make 
the plan the power to put the people who 
refuse to comply with the plan into the Fed- 
eral penitentiary. 

“Do you agree with me, sir, that your 
planned economy can’t work if you still per- 
mit everybody to follow the inclination of 
his own nose? 

“Will you agree with me, sir, that our 
planned economy is designed to fail unless 
those who plan it have the right to insist 
that the rest of the people go along with 
the plan?” And because he was an honest 
individual; and because he had faith in his 
creed; he said, “Yes, I accept that, of course; 
but you must keep in mind always the 
greater good for the greater number.” 

I am gratified by the fact that this great 
array of Kansans hereon Kansas Day, on the 
92d birthday of the great Sunflower State 
of Kansas, belong to the party that believes 
in the capacity of the individual to do the 
thing that is right, that is decent, that is 
conscionable without having to resort to a 

“way of life in which a few individuals op- 
erating a police state have the power to 
plunk into jail anybody who dares to dis- 
agree with them. I am happy to be asso- 
ciated with a political party that dissents 
completely from the point of view expressed 
by my New Deal friend in that debate. 

I think that the victory we won in 1952 
was a victory not alone for President Eisen- 
hower, not alone for the Republican Party, 
not alone for an alliance for patriotic-minded 
Republicans and Democrats, free and able, 
courageous and willing to work together 
regardless of how they ‘are registered politi- 
cally or where they happen to live geographi- 
cally, not alone that kind of victory, but 
it was a victory for our way of life based on 

-the liberal and undying concepts contained 
in the American Bill of Rights, the greatest 
liberal charter of government ever designed 
by the hand and mind of man. 

I think our victory brings to all of us 
these new responsibilities of which I spoke, 
of which Mrs. Semple spoke, of which others 
spoke here tonight: this responsibility on the 
part of you and me to demonstrate that this 
Kind of freedom can still function in the 
world. Because now that we have it, now 
that we have won a second chance to demon- 
strate its efficacy, should we now fail, where 
do we turn for a new light to illuminate the 
forces of freedom and liberty around the 
world? Certainly, we must not permit ex- 
cesses; certainly we must not permit selfish 
groups to make unreasonable profits from 
these opportunities; certainly we must insist 
upon the business people, the laboring peo- 
ple, the professional people, and the farmers 
of America measuring up to their responsi- 
bilities as freemen to exercise effective de- 


grees of self-control and self-restraint. And 
certainly, as members of the majority politi- 
cal party, we must insist that our Govern- 
ment courageously umpire the game of life, 
to see that it is fairly played. 

But we must also insist that our Govern- 
ment does not succumb to the permanent 
temptation which always confronts politi- 
cians of any party and any area and any era. 
We must not succumb to the temptation as 
a government to put a team into the field to 
run roughshod over the interests of indi- 
viduals trying as private entrepreneurs to 
succeed according to the American formu'a 
of life. So if we will temper our opportunity 
with a sense of responsibility, if we will 
courageously move in to crack down against 
those who would unfairly gain for them- 
selves from a game in which freemen are 
permitted to participate, and if we religiously 
refrain from meeting the problems by im- 
porting from abroad these philosophies of 
government which have failed every place 
where they have been tried, I am convinced 
that after 4 years we can bring another great 
victory to the standards of the free even more 
overwhelming than that which we scored 
marching together in 1952. 

Because Americans are freemen con- 
genitally, and if we do those things, also, 
I am sure we are going to hold aloft a bea- 
con for foreigners to see, demonstrating that 
there is a dividend which grows from free- 
dom which makes it worth fighting for, 
which makes it worth sacrificing to obtain, 
which make it worth organizing underground 
movements in enslaved countries in order to 
recapture, which will give an example for 
the world to follow, which will give freemen 
not only hope but courage everywhere to 
throw off godless Communist masters who, 
for the time being, control and direct all 
the destinies of so many millions. 

I suppose, perhaps in Kansas, it is almost 
sacrosanct to quote George Washington in 
this Kansas Day dinner, because I under- 
stand, for some strange reason which I can 
never interpret, the Democrats take Wash- 
ington’s Birthday for their day of political 
celebration here in Kansas. 

However, as a South Dakotan, I deny the 
rumor that George Washington was ever a 
Democrat or ever thought like a New Dealer, 
So in conclusion, as a text for my prayer of 
this great new victorious Republican Party 
and as a text for my prayer for this great new 
administration for which we all hope so 
much, I quote to you one of the memorable 
statements by the Father of our Country. 
George Washington one time said, and said 
both well and rightly, “Government is al- 
ways a dangerous servant and fearful 
master.” 

It is my hope, as it is my conviction and 
my prayer, that under the courageous Amer- 
ican leadership of Dwight Eisenhower, our 
Republican Party is so going to govern 
America that we are never going to permit 
government to become the masters of the 
people, and so that we are going to reduce 
and still the fears of those who worry about 
the power of the Central Government. Our 
great job is to revitalize the formula of free- 
dom which we were able to recapture by our 
victory last November, 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
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GOLDWATER], I wish to real the follow- 
ing statement by him with reference to 
an insertion in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BARRETT. The statement is as 
follows: 


February is a significant month for my 
native State of Arizona for it was in this 
month, the 24th day in 1863 that the man 
we revere this week, Abraham Lincoln, signed 
the act which created the Territory of Ari- 
zona. Again, in 1912 on the 14th day of Feb- 
ruary, history touched our beloved soil. On 
this day, Arizona was admitted to the Union 
of the States of this Republic. She has since, 
by the accomplishments of her peoples, indi- 
cated that not only is the month of February 
significant to Arizonans, but likewise, by her 
adherence to the basic faiths that created 
this Republic, by her contributions to cul- 
ture and education, by her great friendly 
spirit, and by her love of the good in life, this 
day and month are significant to the Union 
by her admission to it. 

We in Arizona and the Nation are fortu- 
nate in having in our midst two men who 
served Arizona in the first Congress she 
joined with others as a State. Senator CARL 
Hayven, who was the delegate at large from 
Arizona and who still serves his State proud- 
ly, as well as Senator Henry F. Ashurst, now 
retired, but whose silvery tongue still tinkles 
with the brilliance of his words. 

In commemorating this month and this 
day it is fitting to recall the remarks made in 
1910 about Arizona by former Senator 
Ashurst. It is fitting because we were still 
a Territory and the desire for statehood is 
reflected in his words and the great and deep 
pride in that which lies within our borders 
and which is shared by all Arizonians is ex- 
pressed fully and most eloquently by this 
distinguished son. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech of former Senator Henry F. Ashurst 
before the Hassayampa Club at Los Angeles 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


‘There being no objection, the address 
of the former Senator Henry F. Ashurst 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH or Henry F. ASHURST BEFORE THE 
HassayaMpa CLUB AT Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
AucusT 18, 1910 


Ladies and gentlemen, when I received the 
invitation to deliver an address upon this 
occasion, I felt as the man did regarding the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy: He said he 
did not know whether Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare or not but that if Bacon overlooked 
to write it, he overlooked the opportunity 
of a lifetime. 

I hail from Prescott, a city near the head- 
waters of the Hassayampa, a city famous at 
the present time throughout the entire West 
for its magnanimity and its princely liber- 
ality and famous, in the olden-golden pio- 
neer days of Arizona, as headquarters of one 
of the most romantic bands of men that 
ever careered over the field of adventure or 
of glory. 

No beited knight on heath or strand ever 
exhibited a more invincible spirit or more 
steadfastness of purpose than the pioneers 
and Hassayampers of Arizona. As they 
silently, one by one, answer the last call of 
“boots and saddles” and ride the pale horse 
over the great divide between earthly exist- 
ence and eternity, their eyes that seek in- 
quiringly the “undiscovered country” are 
eyes that show no shade of fear. 


"In remote and silent places 
Down along the Hassayamp, 
"Mid the foothills of the Bradshaws, 
Where the placer miners camp; 
Where they used to dig the nuggets 
From the ground in days of yore, 
Now they sit by smouldering campfires, 
Telling tales of wealth galore. 
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Now and then an old prospector, 
With his gray head bending low, 
Sits and tells the passing stranger 
Stories of the long ago. 

May their memory live for ever 
"Round the ashes of their camp, 
"Mid the foothills of the Bradshaws, 

Down along the Hassayamp.” 


The history of Arizona is more romantic 
than that of any of the States of this Union, 
for Arizona’s history began before the 
Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan Island. 

The first two white men to enter Arizona 
were Juan de la Ascuncion and Pedro Nedal, 
two friars who came in 1538. Fray Marcos 
de Niza, a Franciscan friar, and his party 
entered Arizona in 1539 and journeyed to the 
sources of the San Pedro River. These men 
entered Arizona to plant the standard of 
the Christian religion, whose sublime the- 
ology and benevolent morality, during the 
shifting centuries, have elevated so many in- 
tellects and purified so many hearts. 

A search through all the pages of history 
will not reveal anything more interesting cr 
fascinating than the annals of those early 
conquistadores—Ponce de Leon, Cortez, 
Pizarro, De Soto, Coronado, and many others, 
who flourished during the 16th century, 
and made their excursions or grand tours 
over the Western Hemisphere, impelled by a 
thirst for glory and adventure and imbued 
with a supreme contempt for danger. 

Ponce de Leon sailed in search of the fabled 
fountain of perpetual youth. Cortez sought 
and overthrew the splendid dynasty of the 
Mexican Montezumas. The princely Pizarro 
became the chief hero of the discovery and 
‘conquest of Peru. De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi. Coronado and his party entered 
Arizona in 1540 and wandered many years 
in search of the mythical seven cities of 
Cibola with their gems and gold. Coronado 
found neither the cities nor their treasure, 
but he explored northern Arizona, and 
found the Zuni villages. His vagrant ram- 
bles yielded him no pecuniary profit, Dut in 
viewing Arizona he was more richly rewarded 
than if he had found the legendary seven 
cities and Quivera’s phantom towers. 

If a student of the firmament whose vigils 
are consecrated to searching the universe 
and exploring the skies, were asked to de- 
scribe ina single speech, the influence of the 
sun upon its solar system, the student would 
stand amazed at the immensity of his task. 
Almost as great is the task of the speaker 
who attempts in a single speech, even briefly, 
to refer to Afizona’s resources. 

Lord Macaulay, whose regular and balanced 
sentences fell Hike perfect coins from the 
mint, once glowingly described the ancient 
city of Tyre and said: 

“In the city of Tyre were woven the robes 
of Persian satraps and Sicilian rulers; in 
that city were fashioned silver bowls and 
chargers for the banquets of kings; in that 
city Pomeranian amber was set in Lydian 
gold to adorn the necks of queens; in that 
city were prepared the odorous gums of 
Arabia and carved the rich ivories of India. 
Powerful and wealthy colonies from distant 
parts of the world looked up with filial rev- 
erence to the city of Tyre; and tyrants and 
despots who trampled the laws and out- 
raged the feelings of other nations conde- 
scended to court the population of that in- 
dustrious. city.” 

But even more glowing than Macaulay’s 
description of ancient Tyre is John S. Mc- 
Groarity’s description of ancient Arizona re- 
cently published in all the leading papers 
and reading in part, as follows: 

“Arizona is as old as Egypt or older. It 
was a populous land before the Pyramids 
were reared as a tomb for Rameses; its an- 
cient peoples builded cities and wove and 
spun tapestries and gay raiment in the sun 
for lithe bodies as fair as Cleopatra’s before 
Cleopatra was born; gold and silver and 
bronze were smelted and wrought from its 
bills into queen’s girdles and chieftain’s 
battle axes when the Teuton and Gaul were 


still stonemen; tts marvelous engineers had 
watered its fertile flelds from concrete-lined 
aqueducts and giant irrigation dams that had 
fallen into decay and disuse centuries before 
Montezuma ascended the throne of the Az- 
tecs; under the sands of Arizona lie buried 
the walls and towers of vast communal 
pueblos, the countless inhabitants of which 
disappeared in the mists of oblivion in years 
that antedate not only history, but tradition 
itself.” 

And today the wealth of Lydia’s kings 
would, by comparison with Arizona's wealth, 
be but a beggar’s patrimony, for locked with- 
in the embraces of our mountains repose 
treasures which far outshine the wealth of 
Ormus or of Ind. In the eloquent language 
of Hon. Patrick O'Sullivan, of Prescott: “Ari- 
zona has the silver of Nevada and the coal 
of Pennsylvania, the iron of Missouri and the 
lead of Idaho, the copper of Michigan and 
Montana, and the marble and granite of Ver- 
mont, the gold of the Klondike, and the 
onyx of Mexico. Into the hills and caverns 
of Arizona nature has poured more wealth 
than Ophir had to burden the mighty fleets 
of Solomon.” 

He who would speak worthily of Arizona 
“should be inspired by a muse of fire that 
would ascend the brightest heaven of inven- 
tion,” for in addition to Arizona's supremacy 
as a land of precious metals, her people have 
solved the great irrigation problem not only 
by means of the conservation of the flood- 
waters but by artesian wells also, and every 
one of her cities has an ample supply of 
water for domestic need and demand. The 
hum of her mills, smelters, and railroads 


gives employment to thousands of sturdy 


workmen. Her lumber and building stone 
have been used in erecting some of the most 
imposing structures in the Nation. Her 
farmers, with the inspiration of the soil 
about them, which breathes the spirit of 
purity, of incarnate honesty and justice, cul- 
tivate her fruitful valleys. 

She encourages music, art, and letters. She 
has artists who transform the canvas into 
visions almost as glorious as those serene and 
lovely saints that smile to us from the work 
of some of the old masters, She has poets, 
historians, and authors that are read wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. She 
has orators whose “lips roll the melodious 
thunder of Tully’s uence and whose 
tongues of fire have been dipped in honey.” 
She is the land where, beyond the struggles 
and disappointments, the bitter trials and 
wearying labors of this life and all it means, 
resolute and energetic men are beckoned to 
temples of success and bowers of ease. She 
is a land where in the high and bracing air 
of toil and temperance, her people zealously 
labor for the public good. 

Arizona worked and prayed many years for 
statehood. Time and again her ardent hopes 
of liberty and enfranchisement were crushed 
and laid away as voiceless dust until her 
people began to stifle with suffocating 
doubts—the children born of long delay—but 
the conscience of the Nation is now aroused 
and Arizona’s admission cannot be deferred 
much longer. The Enabling Act passed on 
the 20th of last June, which pretends to 
grant the boon of statehood, in reality is an 
attempt to make Arizona eat “umbil pie” and 
walk with the unbecoming humility of a 
cringing mendicant instead of the erect atti- 
tude of a proud State, but that Arizona, re- 
gardiess of consequences, unawed, unin- 
fiuenced, and undominated by any consid- 
eration under the sum except eternal right 
and justice will frame a progressive con- 
stitution, there can be no doubt. 

After we have achieved statehood, I do not 
expect Arizona’s statesmen to teach any 
new truth in the philisophy of human free- 
dom, for, as William H. Seward once said, 
“there is no new truth in that philosophy,” 
but they will contribute amazing confirma- 
tion on lessons in progressive statesmanship, 
which all men know but at times seem in- 
clined to undervalue or forget. 
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They will Tet all the ends which they at- 
tempt to achieve, be for the cause of their 
country and the cause of truth, and neither 
ambition’s bugle call nor the piling up of 
yellow metal can induce them to abate one 
jot or tittle from the path of rectitude which 
makes nations truly great. 

On the plaza of the city of Prescott stands 
Borglum’s equestrian statue, perhaps the 
most beautiful in all the world, commem- 
orating the immortal deeds of that famous 
band of men, the Rough Riders of the 
Spanish-American War, whose~true glories 
and lasting renown were achieved by the 
dauntless courage of Arizona's heroic sons. 

In every walk of life, in war and in peace, 
pide. people have proved themselves 
to be: 


“Zealous yet modest, innocent tho’ free 
Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible for truth, invincible in arms.” 


Arizona is the paradise for the sightseer, 
the scientist and geologist. It is a land of 
frequent astonishment and perpetual de- 
light. Think of the ice caves, 9 miles from 

, where in midsummer, pyramids 
and stalactites of ice are found, like those 
that glitter around Niagara in midwinter, 
stately, clear, and cold. Fifteen miles from 
Plagstaff is to be found the Black Crater in 
the center of the largest lava beds in the 
world, where 400 years ago, in the language 
of Shakespeare, “diseased nature once broke 
forth in strange eruptions.” 

Some years ago I camped one summer’s 
night, high upon the southern slopes of the 
great San Francisco peaks.. I awoke early, 
just as the blue lance heads of dawn were 
shooting up from the eastern horizon. Here 
and there the other mountain peaks soon 
began to break through the vapory seas that 
filled the gorges, like an “island whose jut- 
ting and confounded base was swelled by 
the wild and wasteful ocean.” I saw the un- 
numbered stars and their shining trains 
recede before lambent pillars of fire that 
pierced the zenith; and the moon, refulgent 
lamp of night, paled her silvery brightness as 
the curtain of day still further lifted and 
over heaven’s clear azure the sun began te 
spread its golden gleam. I climbed to the 
top of Mount Agassiz, the monarch of Art- 
zona’s mountains; from the top of the 
mountain I looked toward the east across a 
silent forest of vivid green—a wilderness 
of yerdure—to the far-famed painted desert 
which, with harmonious. confusion, lay 
spread 100 miles away, a sea of jasper with 
a beach of sulfur, empurpled with celestial 
fire. 

Cultivated persons declare that there is 
much pleasure and mental exhilaration de- 
rived by viewing the embellishments and 
accomplishments of liberty and civilization, 
but it seems to me that of all earthly things 
calculated to strike a reflective and imagina- 
tive mind, nothing can compare to the Grand 
Canyon, which I saw 60 miles to the north 
with its sapphire walls that seem to prop 
the recumbent sky, the Grand Canyon whose 
formation carries the mind back to primor- 
dial chaos, the sight of which causes the 
beholder to feel as tf he were treading the 
upper air and walking the milky way, and 
which brings a rapturous exhaltation of spirit 
which only the enchanted soul may know. 

The magnificence of the physical world 
and its resistless influence upon human 
character have ever been favorite themes of 
contemplation by those minds that discern 
mental and moral evolution flowing from 
environment; as well as themes of profound 
interest to those who delight in studying and 
attempting to solve the mysteries of nature 
and the enigmas of the universe. 

Arizona, that wide empire of unsurpassed 
scenic grandeur, filled with an endless 
variety of natural wonders, has excited the 
lofty and honorable sentiments of her chil- 
dren, and has showered an elevating and 
beneficent influence upon her people. 
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The step of the Arizonian is free as the 
bounding deer; firm, confident, and manly 
as that of “McGregor when his foot is on 
the soil of his native heather and his eye on 
the peak of Ben Lomond.” The Arizonian is 
independent and proud, independent in the 
knowledge of his rights and proud in his 
generous consciousness of his ability to de- 
fend his rights. Indifferent alike to praise 
or censure, the Arizonian breathes the spirit 
of the concluding lines of Alexander Pope’s 
Temple of Fame: 


“Nor fame I slight nor for her favors call, 
She comes unlooked for, if she comes at all, 
But if the purchase cost so dear a price, 

As soothing folly or exalting vice, 

Oh! If the muse must flatter lawless sway 
And follow still where fortune leads the way, 
Or if no basis bear my rising name 
But the fallen ruins of another's fame, 
Then teach me Heaven to scorn the guilty 

bays, $ 
Drive fon my breast that wretched lust of 


praise, 
Unblemished let me live, or die unknown, 
Oh! Grant me an honest fame or grant me 
none.” 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Declaration of 
Independence by People of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I request 
permission to have made part of the Ap- 
pendix of today’s Recorp the text of a 
letter which I have written to the Lith- 
uanian American Information Center. 

This letter was in observance of the 
35th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence by the people of Lithuania, 
On February 16, 1918, the people of Lith- 
uania formed a democratic government, 
a government which lasted until it fell 
under the aggression of the Soviet Union. 

It seems most fitting that we here in 
the United States officially recognize this 
anniversary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss Mary M. Krzīs, 
Director, Lithuanian Information Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Miss Krzts: In a few days American 
citizens of Lithuanian origin will observe the 
35th anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by their native land. 

On February 16, 1918, the people of Lithu- 
ania made known their desire to be a self- 
governing, free people. Their declaration 
Was made with fervent hope and peaceful 
intentions. They desired only what the early 
colonists of the United States were seeking— 
to believe that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 

The Soviet aggressors have sought to turn 
back history to the days of the czars, but the 
love of liberty remains in the hearts of the 
people of Lithuania. All freemen share your 
concern for the safety of the citizens of 
Lithuania. May the light of freedom soon 
burn brightly for the Lithuanians. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J, GLENN BEALL, 
United States Senator, 


Address by Roy F. Hendrickson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Mr. Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, executive secretary, National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives, at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Producers, at Omaha, 
Nebr., on January 30, 1953. 

I have been advised by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the text of the 
address slightly exceeds the two printed 
pages allowed under the rule, and that 
the cost of printing it in the Recorp is 
$273. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHEAT Faces TROUBLE AGAIN 


Once again, after saving from starvation 
millions of people in the postwar world, 
wheat faces serious trouble—a growing sur- 
plus and loss of markets abroad. 

The problem is a matter of urgent im- 
portance not only to American producers, 
processors, and consumers and to the Ameri- 
can economy generally. It is a matter of im- 
portance for our defense program and in 
seeking solutions to world problems that 
range from chronic hunger to creating and 
preserving unity in the free world. 

The situation could be permitted to drift, 
letting nature take its course. But few peo- 
ple are willing to accept that as the logical 
course. Instead of defeatism, the immediate 
job is to analyze, study, and to work out pol- 
icies and programs that win and deserve wide 
acceptance. 

The problem is neither easy nor simple 
because the wheat situation is complex with 
many uncertainties. We have first to take 
into account these uncertainties, along with 
due respect for foreign policy, the objective 
of income protection for producers, fair 
prices to consumers, and the dangers and 
costs that are involved in alternatives to 
full production, I know of no one who 
wants to return to acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas, except as the very last 
step and that chiefly as a confession of 
failure, 

The major uncertainties include these: 

First of all, the production picture in the 
United States in this year 1953, 

The official estimate of winter wheat pro- 
duction is the lowest for many years. Moist- 
ure conditions are far below average for 
spring wheat as well. No one can accurately 
forecast the 1953 harvest, but at this time 
the prospect is poor compared with any of 
the last dozen years. 

This crop uncertainty is important be- 
cause the 1953 crop is the key to the carry- 
over of July 1, 1954, and subsequent years— 
emphasizing the point that the wheat pic- 
ture has to be examined always in terms of a 
series of years. One year doesn’t set a trend 
or fix the average. It could well be that we 
are entering a cycle of poor years after a long 
series of good and outstanding years un- 
matched in American farm history. It 
would be foolhardy to ignore that possibility. 

The second major uncertainty is the ex- 
port market picture for 1953-54 and the im- 
mediate years after that. 
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World wheat supply has increased greatly, 
about 25 percent in the last years. Our ex- 
ports this year are down and may have 
trouble exceeding 300 million bushels for the 
year ending June 30 next. To reach this 
figure will be largely due to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, with its United 
States quota of 253 million bushels. But it 
expires next July 31, and whether another 
is negotiated that will be acceptable to im- 
porting countries and to the United States 
Congress is now a wide-open guess. The 
absence of a new or extended agreement 
means trouble unless we can provide alterna- 
tives. 

The conditions that led to record exports 
of United States wheat since World War II 
are changing fast. The export prospects de- 
pend more and more on manmade policies 
in this and other nations than on the rudi- 
mentary fact of hunger—which will be with 
us because world population is expanding 
faster than world food production. 

But this population expansion, in and of 
itself, supplies no quick answer. It is true 
that United States population, too, is in- 
creasing fast, but there will not be enough 
mouths here to eat the surplus if we have 
even less than average crops for many years 
to come, 

The third uncertainty arises from the ab- 
sence of a definitive policy with respect to 
the place of wheat in the defense stock- 
piling program, 

Two important studies—one by Dr. Murray 
Benedict, of Stanford University, on behalf 
of the agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, and the other 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, for 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—point up the need for such a policy, 

A policy on stockpiling wheat is, I believe, 
a keystone that must be mortared into place 
before there can be created a durable na- 
tional wheat policy for the immediate years 
ahead. 

It seems clear that in this uncertain world 
of tensions we have to be prepared as never 
before for war—war which can come without 
notice. True preparedness must include 
an appreciation of food supply that will be 
needed to meet emergencies. This has to 
go beyond a reckless dependence on current 
production. 

United States farmers would have been 
unable to achieve the distinction of doing 
the No. 1 production job in World War II 
except for the stocks of wheat, corn, and 
other feed grains on hand in 1941. Those 
stocks were not designed to meet a war pur- 


pose. 

Dr. Benedict believes that we should main- 
tain, by design, stocks of at least 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat and up to twice as much 
corn for some time ahead, 

The Senate committee study, published 
last May, underlines the yield variations, es- 
pecially pronounced for wheat. Specifically 
the report states, after reporting its analysis 
of past years: 

“The worst individual wheat yields (as ad- 
justed) during the 1901-50 period were 
from 4 to 5 bushels per seeded acre below the 
trend. At the current level of acreage, a 
yield as low as this would reduce production 
by three hundred to four hundred million 
bushels. To cover such a yield deficit in full 
while maintaining working stocks of 100,000,- 
000 bushels would require a beginning stock 
of four hundred to five hundred million 
bushels.” 

Continuing, the report points out: 

“Except during drought years of the 1930's, 
only 1 year’s yield was low enough to cause 
a production deficit of as much as 250,000,000 
bushels. There was one sequence of 3 years 
in which the cumulative production deficit 
would have slightly exceeded 300,000,000 
bushels, and another of 2 years in which the 
deficit would have exceeded 400,000,000 
bushels, Thus, a carryover of 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat would have been sufficient 
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to maintain working stocks and offset in full 
any individual year and all but one sequence 
of years of below-average yields during the 
last half century except during the drought 
years, 1933-36.” 

I think most people who have thought 
about it believe that a program to stockpile 
wheat appears necessary in the national in- 
terest in these uncertain times. 

But unless surrounded with appropriate 
safeguards, a stockpile simply becomes an- 
other surplus, working counter to the inter- 
est of producers. 

Who will carry the burden of cost? Is 
storage space adequate? How big should it 
be? How should it be harmonized with other 
policies? 

I emphasize the need for a stockpile policy 
because we are drifting into a program with- 
out a clear congressional or administrative 
policy which is needed to clarify the national 
interest in this matter. 

For instance, the suggestions for a de- 
fense stockpile and present policies of drift 
relative to this have already produced these 
conflicts: 

A. Our Government has asked for large 
production, and wheat producers have re- 
sponded well with nature’s help. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has, and is ac- 
quiring, a considerable carryover, a stockpile 
in disguise, and this will cost CCC money, 
all of which is charged up in the public 
mind to farm aid. None is charged to the 
contribution these stocks make to the de- 
fense program, or to lower prices to con- 
sumers, despite World War II and the Korea 
experiences. Wheat producers have a right 
to have this matter cleared up soon. 

B. The large stocks, or defense stockpile, 
cause prices to average for current years 
about 2 to 3 percent under the loan level 
of 90 percent of parity. For this year, the 
average may be lower, A series of average 
prices at or under 90 percent of parity will 
reduce parity year by year under the new 
parity formula which employs average wheat 
prices and other indexes of the most recent 
10 years in arriving at parity prices of wheat 
for the future. 

Under existing legislation, the new parity 
formula will be relied upon to determine 
wheat parity starting January 1, 1956. In- 
stead of new-parity and old-parity formulas 
for wheat moving closer together, as was 
forecast by some of the new-parity formula 
advocates, they are moving apart. 

Parity under the old formula, now used, is 
about 36 cents higher than under the new 
formula. 

Producers of wheat are entitled to a parity 
formula which will insulate them from hay- 
ing their parity prices of the future cut back 
as a penalty for patriotically responding to a 
national call for all-out production. They 
don’t have cost-plus contracts, the benefits 
of the accelerated depreciation program un- 
der which some $20 million in Federal in- 
come taxes is being passed up to induce ex- 
pansion of industries and utilities in the 
name of defense. 

C. The stockpiling suggestions also conflict 
with the provisions of the 1949 Farm Act 
which is scheduled to come into full effect 
after 1954 when the present provision for 90 
percent mandatory price supports for wheat 
and other basic commodities is due to expire. 
Under the graduated price supports ranging 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity provided by 
this act, formulas were set up to take into 
account carryover, export prospects, and 
production in determining when acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas should be 
employed. 

The marketing quota for wheat would be 
invoked in cases where, at average yields, 
total supply appeared to be equal to 130 per- 
cent of a normal year’s domestic consumption 
and exports. 

Based on indicated requirements, as esti- 
mated by BAE, this would indicate a maxi- 
mum 330-million bushel carryover allow- 
ance, at which time the minimum price sup- 


port of 75 percent of new parity would go 
into effect. 

Thus, a stock of 330 million bushels does 
not jibe with urgings of a large stock for 
defense purposes. 

As of November, and the figures haven’t 
changed very significantly since, old parity 
for wheat was $2.44 a bushel, and new parity 
was $2.08. New parity is headed for $2 or 
less for wheat. Seventy-five percent of that 
would be $1.50, the prospective national 
average support price when the new act 
would be in full effect and when the supply 
percentage exceeded 130 percent under the 
formula, or about 330 million bushels. A 
national average wheat price under $1.50 
is a prospect that will evoke no enthusiasm. 
And it won't produce cheaper bread. 

It is idle to talk of the desirability of a 
wheat stockpile of 500 million bushels in 
relationship to that formula. 

The confusion needs ta be cleared up. 

We are forced to add the present legislative 
situation as uncertainty No. 4 in the wheat 
picture, 

The uncertainty is, of course, shared with 
producers of other basic and nonbasic com- 
modities and represents no criticism of Con- 
gress or its committees but, rather, an indica- 
tion of the difficult and confusing problems 
that require solution, 

Another uncertainty, but I believe the an- 
swer is simpler, is the nature of the competi- 
tion and the wheat policies that other 
wheat-exporting nations will follow in these 
years ahead of prospective large world wheat 
supplies—unless adverse weather intervenes, 

The Canadian Wheat Board, its objectives 
and mandate, is the product of long years of 
trial and error in Canada, Mark it down 
that the Canadian program is here to stay. 

It provides, in effect, a device for pooling 
wheat sales by Canadian producers, employ- 
ing a multiple-price approach. 

Canada does not call on its Government 
to subsidize its participation in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The Canadian 
domestic market is reserved for Canadian 
farmers. They are enabled to participate in 
the International Wheat Agreement by the 
pooling device. And don’t underestimate 
the efficiency of the program and the strong 
support Canadian farmers give it. 

The wheat board is able to compete for 
exports outside of the agreement, both in 
wheat and flour. 

Meantime, our flour millers are steadily 
being forced out of the share of business 
they have historically had, by Canadian com- 
petition. Our millers are unable to expand 
their export sales which would be in the 
farmers’ and the national interest. 

That is not the fault of the International 
Wheat Agreement, but it is a situation that 
can and should be dealt with promptly for 
consumer habits in many flour-importing 
countries are being changed, representing 
near-permanent losses to us. 

For some years, until about 1943, the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration assisted, at 
small cost, our millers in meeting world com- 
petition by using a portion of section 32 
funds. This is the fund made up from 30 
percent of the customs receipts, set aside by 
Congress to assist in finding outlets for com- 
modities disadvantaged by import duties 
levied on imported equipment and goods 
needed by farmers in their production pro- 
grams. There is now a surplus of some $200 
million of section 32 funds, but their use 
for assisting basic commodities is at least 
temporarily prohibited by Congress. Some 
$5 million to $10 million of section 32 funds 
would largely meet the present problem of 
keeping our American brands of flour in the 
world markets they have had in the past. 

‘There is one other product of the freedom 
of action permitted Canada in world trade 
under her present program—the impact of 
her exports of wheat, oats, barley, and rye 
to the United States. These have increased 
substantially in the last 3 years. Recently 
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er were being sent here at a new record 
rate. 

The wheat comes in with payment of 
only a 5-percent ad valorem duty if it meets 
a definition of “wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption,” first used in the 1930 Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act. Substance has given to 
this term in a 1935 Treasury decision. It 
provided simply that wheat with 30 percent 
damaged kernels was unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

But the Comptroller General recently 
found that substantial quantities of this un- 
fit wheat, largely frosted wheat, was finding 
its way into United States export blends of 
wheat and flour exported under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, Unfortunately for 
some of those who succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to blend this cheap imported wheat into 
International Wheat Agreement export lots 
of wheat and flour, they had to certify that 
their product was of United States produc- 
tion origin in applying for the International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy. Some did so 
certify, obtained the subsidy, but have been 
forced to pay it back to the Treasury. 

But the Customs Bureau, now studying 
proposals for a new definition, has found 
evidence of the use of the damaged Canadian 
wheat in other flour. By no means has all 
of the unfit wheat been used for’feed. 

An adequate definition is needed. And 
account should be taken of these imports as 
an offset to American exports of wheat, 
Actually, our net exports of wheat, with due 
allowance for those imports, will be below 
3800 million bushels for this year, ending 
June 30. 

We should not overlook the problems 
created by the increasing imports of Cana- 
dian oats, barley, and rye. For one thing, 
it has made these crops less attractive to 
United States producers, reducing their in- 
centive to shift acres out of wheat to these 
grains. For another, let account be taken of 
the low current prices for these three grains, 
below the support prices in many areas. Oats 
from the surplus areas of the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa has lost out to Canadian 
oats in markets from Chicago east. Malting 
premiums on barley, the chief inducement to 
raise barley in some States, have been driven 
Tow by Canadian barley, and what remains of 
a United States rye market is being snatched 
up by Canada, with Argentine competition 
soon to round the corner. 

Producers of these crops have made a major 
sacrifice to the philosophy of lower tariffs 
and freer trade. The tariffs of 1930 on these 
grains have been cut in half by the recip- 
rocal trade agreements. How much this pol- 
icy in this case has achieved for American 
farmers is a question that farmers might 
well debate, They might interest themselves 
in the question of whether section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amend- 
ed, should be revoked, 

Australia will not retreat from its wheat 
program which gives it a bargaining power 
we do not have. And Argentina, back in the 
market now with both wheat and rye, needs 
foreign exchange and is able to barter by 
reason of the centralized control of exports 
maintained by the government which will 
sell her surplus to the best immediate advan- 
tage—but sell she will. 

Turkey, too, has wheat to sell on the world 
market now, largely as a result of the United 
States aid program. She will sell it. As for 
competition from the Soviet and orbit coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, there is no 
evidence of big exportable surpluses now. 
But Russia has never hesitated to use wheat 
as a political weapon, even if it meant ra- 
tioning bread at home. So nothing should 
be surprising. 

Note, however, how lacking in ability the 
United States is to mount any real offensive 
in world wheat markets. Should we keep 
our arms tied behind us, or should we act 
to meet this competition? 

In the complex of numerous uncertainties, 
which way should the United States head? 
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I think we want to avoid, if possible, the 
hardship and inaction of the twenties, and 
the depression and desperation policies of 
scarcity of the thirties, 

First of all, let us all realize the gravity of 
the problem we face. Let us set aside 
slogans, organizational schisms, and rallying 
cries, and appeals to partisan emotion and 
prejudice that often pass as disguises or sub- 
stitutes for thinking. Let us try to keep 
in focus the national interest with its accent 
on defense and on cutting the cost of Gov- 
ernment, with the economic interest of pro- 
ducers whose fortunes in turn impinge so 
heavily upon a healthy and expanding econ- 
omy. Let us keep in mind that the election 
is over and that the best policies in our po- 
litical history, including farm policies, have 
been forged in a spirit of bipartisanship. 

Let us keep in mind that we have come 
& long way since the Federal Farm Board 
was established in 1930, that from each step 
taken we have learned and built improve- 
ments, and that our job is to build something 
better and more durable. 

It isn’t a job for a wrecking crew. It isa 
job that calls for teamwork in which every 
organization of farmers worth its salt has a 
contribution to make. It is a job where 
the keymen will be Members of Congress, 
both Republicans and Democrats, who in- 
clude many of the ablest students of the 
problem, and the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He certainly has the mental equip- 
ment and the spiritual disposition to con- 
tribute greatly to the result. It is a job 
where sectional interests, thank heaven, will 
not be dominant. 

Next, we need to restudy the history of the 
long effort made by wheat and other farmers 
to attain a reasonable degree of economic 
equality with other groups. Several points 
stand out in that long effort that need em- 
phasis, That is that wheat farmers and 
others, too, producing major export crops, 
recognized early and consistently these 
points: 

A. That, by reason of large numbers of 
producers, national legislation was needed; 
that a governmental authority was essential 
to execute the program. 

The big problems facing us in wheat are 
beyond solution by a voluntary association 
of producers—a cooperative. I would be the 
first to claim otherwise if I believed it, and 
I believe that grain cooperatives, both local 
and regional, have one of the most solid 
records of achievement today and a promise 
for the future that deserves appreciation and 
continued encouragement. But getting the 
last red cent for producers in selling their 
wheat, and providing honest weights and 
grades, storage facilities and merchandising 
services, and making competition work in 
grain marketing, while all this is a great 
achievement, does not meet the greater 
need—a national wheat policy and program. 

B. Going back to the pioneers in the field 
of legislation, remember that every effort, 
until the Federal Farm Board experiment, 
emphasized that programs should be self- 
financing. This was true, too, of the ob- 
jectives of the AAA Act of 1933 with its 
processing tax. 

C. Fair prices and income protection for 
producers have been a clean-cut objective 
from the first. This goal has not been se- 
cured except temporarily. 

D. Most of the early proposals looked to a 
two or multiple price system to provide 
methods of maintaining their fair and his- 
toric share of world markets for United 
States wheat producers, and to expand 
outlets. 

E. There was never any desire to seek to 
shift acreages from other crops to wheat, or 
to impede in any way the best technological 
advances in wheat production, In fact, sey- 
eral proposals, notably the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill of the mid-1920’s sought to encourage a 
shift of the least economic areas out of wheat 


production by making loans available at 
reasonable interest rates to facilitate change- 
overs. 

There were other principles in those early 
proposals which are sound and solid today. 
The need for a multiple-price system has not 
been so pronounced in recent years. But it 
is clearly an avenue of hope today, in my 
personal opinion the most promising. 

The CCC loan program, plus a big and 
abnormal export demand since World War 
II, has contributed to orderly marketing of 
wheat and without any tremendous cost to 
the Treasury thus far. So the emphasis on 
self-financing has not been uppermost in 
recent years, but that promises to change 
faster now because CCC can well be heading 
into a far more difficult situation. The pros- 
pective carryover of 550 million bushels of 
wheat next July 1 has been exceeded, but 
this time the problems it creates look more 
likely to multiply. 

The mechanics of a multiple-price system 
are difficult, but they are not overwhelming. 
Certainly, we must have learned something 
from the Sugar Act. The latest revision of 
this act passed Congress with practically no 
opposition. There was no display of par- 
tisanship. It had support from nearly every 
quarter. There were no strident outcries 
about regimentation, straitjackets, repeal of 
free choice, or the abolition of free enter- 
prise. 

Actually, the Sugar Act is the fullest blos- 
soming of the principle of applying a legis- 
lated economy to a farm commodity. It isa 
program which has been supported by Secre- 
taries of Agriculture from Wallace to Bran- 
nan and which is understood, and is sup- 
ported, by Ezra Taft Benson, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Let's see what makes it tick. 

There is a tariff of sixty-two one-hun- 
dredths of a cent a pound on imported raw 
sugar, except that under the Cuban Inde- 
pendence Act the duty on Cubar sugar is 80 
percent of the full duty, or a half-cent a 
pound, and Cuban duties on United States 
products are similarly below normal duty. 

Under our Sugar Act we also have a special 
excise tax of one-half cent a pound, in addi- 
tion, on all insular and domestically pro- 
duced sugars, This goes into the United 
States Treasury. 

Unrelated legally to that excise tax, but 
chummy nevertheless, is an appropriations 
program that provides payments for proces- 
sors and growers of domestically produced 
beet and cane sugars. These appropriations 
amount, by coincidence, to about what the 
tax yields. 

The act has for its stated purpose to pro- 
tect the domestic beet and cane sugar indus- 
try and “to insure an adequate supply of 
sugar at reasonable prices to consumers.” 

Payments are made to sugar processors, 
providing they abide by terms of the act and 
regulations issued under it. Payments are 
then made by the processors to producers, 
providing they abide by the terms of the act 
and the regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

The grower has a quota to abide by—but 
this has been no barrier for some years as 
production has not been so great as to re- 
quire quotas, except on cane sugar in Puerto 
Rico next year. But domestic quotas have 
been used in the past. 

In addition to quotas, the producer has to 
follow a minimum wage scale for workers 
determined for his area. And he must agree 
not to use child labor in his beet or cane 
fields. 

The payments are graduated. They may 
run as high as $2.50 a ton to the grower of 
sugar beets. That would be around 80 cents 
per hundredweight sugar equivalent. They 
run as low as 30 cents per hundredweight in 
sugar equivalent for big plantations. ; 

For a farmer’s production up to 350 tons 
he gets the maximum rate. Payments are 
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graduated until a producer who raises 30,000 
tons or more is placed at the minimum rate, 

The importing nations have import quo- 
tas, too—because about half of our sugar is 
imported. Such quotas apply to our insular 
possessions, Puerto Rico and Hawaii; and 
the Philippines have a quota under the In- 
dependence Act. When these import quotas, 
based on historic imports, are exhausted and 
we still need sugar, more is permitted to 
come in, 

The legislators, and four groups of them 
have dealt with this, have consistently sup- 
ported the principle. We had the Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Act of 1934; then we had the 
Sugar Act of 1937; then the 1948 act; and 
last year another which went into effect 20 
days before President Eisenhower took the 
oath of office. 

Without these sugar acts, many cane and 
beet producers, and dozens of big sugar 
plants, would go out of business, and we 
would import our sugar because areas abroad, 
especially Cuba, can produce it cheaply. 

The world sugar price is declining. In 
fact, there is a fear that deflation is mov- 
ing steadily ahead, a serious threat. But 
our domestic sugar price is relatively un- 
changed, a quiet island in a stormy world 
sea of prices. There is only one reason for 
this—sugar has a man-made defense on 
which Congress cannot be unsold by cheap 
bandying of such emotion-charged words as 
“subsidy,” “free choice,” or “regimentation.” 

It is not my purpose to propose the equiva- 
lent of the Sugar Act for wheat. But wheat 
deserves to have an act as carefully tail- 
ored to its needs. No one tells sugar pro- 
ducers when they overproduce to feed the 
surplus to the hogs, the cows, or the chick- 
ens. 

Wheat, too, is human food, and all that 
we can efficiently produce is needed. Enough 
of it goes out of condition or fails to meet 
the new, emerging Food and Drug Admin- 
istration standards to create at present a 
big feed-disposal problem. 

There are many methods of implementing 
the multiple-price principle. It might be 
necessary at the beginning to establish a 
commercial wheat area, similar to the com- 
mercial corn area now used. 

For the share of wheat required in domestic 
consumption as food, wheat consumers would 
be treated fairly and their supply made se- 
cure if farmers were assured of parity prices 
pursuant to a fair parity formula. For the 
share that goes into our IWA quota, we hope 
to see adopted and used a fairly devised in- 
ternational index to determine the price, 
with United States wheat producers, and not 
the United States Treasury, bearing the dis- 
count under the domestic price if any dis- 
count is necessary, which is likely. Beyond 
that we should be able to export at prices 
that will meet competition anywhere on 
earth. And flour should share with wheat 
in these programs. 

For the farmer in the program, the return 
on his wheat would be a blend price—some- 
thing new to wheat producers but a very old 
device among milk producers. 

Let’s take a quick look at milk marketing. 

A city needs a constant supply of clean 
milk to go with the bread and breakfast 
foods the wheat producer provides. 

Do you believe that milk producers stand 
open and unprotected by laws, as well as by 
cooperatives, in the hinterlands of our cities 
from east to west, north to south? x 

Co-ops have done a great job in the milk- 
marketing field. Often producers sign en- 
forceable contracts turning over all of their 
milk for sale for periods of 3 years. 

But the co-ops have back of them two, and 
even three, varieties of legislated economy, 

First, the health department of the city re- 
ceiving the milk refuses to accept milk ex- 
cept from approved or inspected farms. 
Standards are often’ spelled out in detail 
either in city ordinances or city health de- 
partment regulations. There has to be 
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plenty of light in the barn, clean utensils, 
TB-clean cows, physical checkups of the 
dairy workers, ample refrigeration. But the 
health department can deny inspection be- 
yond a certain mileage, and this confines 
production to a limited area. 

Supplementing these, the Congress and 
many State legislatures have enacted many 
laws that serve to provide milk producers 
with a legislative defense against ruinous 
prices. Some States have commissions which 
fix minimum prices to farmers and maxi- 
mum prices for the bottle of milk the con- 
sumers buy. Virginia, where I engage in 
dairying, is an example. 

The Federal Government has a Milk Mar- 
keting Agreement Act. Under this, the trade 
in milk in several dozen big milksheds is put 
under Federal milk administrators, hearings 
are held and prices determined for milk for 
its various classes of use. The price is high- 
est and usually specific for that used as fluid 
milk. The price for some classes of use, such 
as butter, cheese, and dried milk, is deter- 
mined by the market. Of course, the mar- 
ket alone does not determine these as there 
are USDA price-support programs for but- 
ter, cheese, and dry milk. 

Processors pay the administrator for the 
milk, and he pays the farmer direct or 
through his co-op. In other cases, co-ops 
achieve the same result without a Federal 
agreement. 

‘The New York milkshed has been governed 
by a milk marketing agreement and order 
‘since back in the middle thirties. The price 
has been adjusted, and usually up, many 
times. Without it, dairymen would have 
been disorganized and beaten. They are bet- 
ter off now, and don’t think that Congress 
will repeal that law from which hundreds of 
thousands of dairy farmers have benefited in 
all of our larger cities. And consumers have 
been helped, too, and their original opposi- 
tion ‘to these marketing agreements has 
faded away as they have come to understand 
the value of a steady supply of good, whole- 
some milk at fair prices. 

The milk co-ops helped, but without these 
laws many of them would be a dead dream 
today. The dairy farmer may not always 
know it, but he has greatly benefited from 
a legislated. economy. 

Again, the milk economy is far different 
than wheat. But it is valuable to know that 
many commodity groups have made prog- 
ress, that they, like wheat producers, do 
not want to back up but to go ahead, meet- 
ing their specific problems with specific 
programs, tailored to fit their needs. 

The wheat program we have discussed in 
general terms would use both multiple- 
pricing and self-financing principles. There 
are many variations, and everyone at this 
stage is well advised to keep an open mind. 

Vary it somewhat, and call it a certificate 
plan, a debenture, or by any other name. 
That is immaterial. There should be agree- 
ment on principles and policies and overall 
mechanics. Then a legislative charter and 
administrative machinery must be provided. 
Then, and only then, can we become compe- 
titive once more in world trade without sac- 
rificing the home market, and on a self- 
financing basis. 

There are additional objectives which can 
be given expression in this approach. We 
should settle on a stockpile policy and the 
cost of this, like all defense and foreign-as- 
sistance programs, should be borne by all 
the people. 

We should provide, I believe, a program of 
incentives to help farmers who seek more di- 
versified farm-production programs with less 
accent on wheat to attain that goal. But 
in doing that, let us take full account of 
the limits on alternative uses of a good deal 
of the finest wheatland in this country 
and of the important place of wheat in rota- 
tion programs and as a nurse crop in grass- 
land farming. 


Of course, the multiple-price, self-financ- 
ing approach will once more meet objections, 
It is not hard to find them—plenty of them. 
And it isn’t difficult to find people who 
might call it names for the capacity to do 
that calls for the least genius of all. But 
if wheat farmers really desire that approach 
after full study, and it is denied them, they 
will be well advised not to retreat in con- 
fusion from the present program, 

The weaknesses of the present program are 
easy to find. It operates well only under 
near-ideal conditions. To improve it with- 
out wrecking it, without embarking on a 
grand march to the good old days of bank- 
ruptcy prices, is the challenge. 

Wheat farmers are among the greatest risk- 
takers in our economy. Their desire to get 
away from shooting dice with the living 
standards of their families has always been 
understandable. The multiple-price ap- 
proach would not eliminate risk or freedom 


.or enterprise. Even today no one is re- 


quired to use the loan program, and many 
don’t because of inadequate storage mainly. 

Nature would still smile and frown. The 
blend price would be an annual surprise, 
sometimes unpleasant, The program would 
not guarantee, but it would help stabilize, 
income; it would keep alive every incentive 
to increasing efficiency. It should not slow 
down the search for new outlets and new 
uses. It would not eliminate the services of 
those making a contribution to the market- 
ing of grain. It would take some ingenuity 
to achieve this, but IWA has worked well in 
this respect, and I am against any change in 
that regard because I see no necessity for it. 

Above all, it would give wheat farmers, at 
a time of high and rising costs and declining 
prices and markets, a fighting chance for 
survival while maintaining production at a 
high level. 

Is that too much to ask? 


Death of Marine Capt. Stanley Curyea 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle taken from the Topeka (Kans.) State 
Journal, concerning the death of Marine 
Capt. Stanley Curyea in Korea. He was 
the only child of one of our fine teachers 
in Topeka. After serving with a fine 
record in World War II, he was called 
back into service while teaching in the 
Hawaii University in Honolulu. Given 
a soft job in the Pentagon, he requested 
combat duty and was sent to Korea last 
September. I believe the story of this 
boy’s sacrifice deserves attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STANLEY CuRYEA DISLIKED SOFT WASHINGTON 
PostT— TOPEKA MARINE OFFICER WHO ASKED 
COMBAT Is KILLED IN KOREA ACTION 
Capt. Stanley DeBolt Curyea, 29, was killed 

in action Sunday in Korea while command- 

ing his Marine Corps unit, according to word 
received Tuesday by his mother, Mrs, Tunie 

A. Curyea, of 1519 Webster Street, teacher in 

Boswell Junior High School. 
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He served in World War II in the Pacific 
theater and was commissioned in the Marine 
Corps March 28, 1944, at Quantico, Va. 

His mother is widely known in the Topeka 
school system and was given a year’s leave of 
absence in August 1950 from Boswell to 
accept a position as teacher in Holland. 

Captain Curyea was born in Alta Vista, 
Kan., June 25, 1923, and was educated in the 
Topeka schools and Oberlin College at Ober- 
lin, Ohio. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Washburn University in 1946, as 
a MacVicar scholar. 

In 1947 he received a master’s degree from 
Ohio State University and was on the faculty 
of Hawaii University, Honolulu, from 1947 
to 1950, when he was again called to service, 
reporting to Washington as liaison between 
Congress and the Marine Corps. 

Because of his firm belief in the United 
Nations cause in Korea, he requested transfer 
to combat and was sent to Korea in Septem- 
ber 1952. 

A member of the First Methodist Church, 
he sang in the choir and in other musical 
organizations. 

In addition to his mother, he is survived 
by two aunts, Mrs. L. B. Burt, of Topeka, and 
Mrs. C. W. Hawkinson, of Fremont, Nebr.; an 
uncle, C. W. Anderson, of Oklahoma City; and 
three cousins, 


The Reporting of Combat-Plane Losses 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 3, edition of the Jamestown Sun. In 
my opinion, this editorial, concerning 
the reporting of combat-plane losses in 
Korea, has a great deal of merit. It 
poses an important question, and one 
which I feel should be properly answered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We're burning. : 

In fact, we're fuming, we're storming, and 
we're getting the hottest case of ulcers that 
has ever punctured the walls of a stomach. 
This thing has been smoldering in our jour- 
nalistic souls for a long time. We've had sus- 
picions, doubts, and fears. But now we 
know. 

The war news from Korea, we feel, is 
muffled. 

Possibly we are hypersensitive newsmen, 
so familiar with the daily story that we can’t 
see over our news noses. Possibly we are 
making mountains of molehills. We don"t 
think so. Here's our case: 

We aren’t quite so sure whose fault it is, 
the United States Air Force or the Associated 
Press, a worldwide news service that stickles 
this paper. It is Air Force policy to an- 
nounce United States losses once a week, 
We don’t know all the reasons behind that 
once-a-week announcement. We do know 
that it is the habit of any Government serv- 
ice to cover up anything reflecting on it. 
Maybe they figure it’s bad for our morale, 
That old secrecy gag has been worked many 
a time to cover up an error of decision or of 
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operation. And the Air Force has been 
guilty as many times as anyone else, 

We make all of our charges realizing that 
the Associated Press, of all the newspapers 
and news services in existence, has the best 
record of impartiality and nonbias in their 
stories. But every day we get the same old 
tale: “United States planes shoot down blah, 
blah, Red MIG’s in Korea.” Day in and day 
out, that’s the story. We don't believe 10 
percent of the stories filed with Korea date- 
lines start with anything else but “United 
States planes today shot down blah, blah 
MIG’s.” 

Every day that same old fact that United 
States planes are shooting down the Reds is 
pounded into American readers. And once 
a week, usually buried in a short story at 
the bottom of another one, is the tale of how 
many Americans died in their planes. 

To us, that’s misrepresentation of the fact 
by repetition of one fact and the playing 
down of another fact. That in itself fools 
the populace enough, but look at this story 
received yesterday from Korea: 

“SEOUL.— United States Sabre jets tangled 
with Russian-built MIG’s all along MIG alley 
today. Pilots reported shooting down two 
Red jets, probably destroying another and 
damaging two more.” 

Twelve paragraphs later (the last one) the 
story said: 

“Combined Navy, Marine, and Air Force 
aircraft losses were listed at 1,733 as against 
792 Communist planes reported as defi- 
nitely destroyed and more than 900 others 
probably destroyed or crippled.” 

The last paragraph probably was cut off by 
most of the papers using the story because 
it was at the very end. 

And yet, it was the most important part of 
the story because it told of the U. N.’s losses 
as compared to the losses of the enemy. 
Somebody is trying to keep the truth from 
the public. Any time 1,733 Americans are 
shot down in a war, it’s news to the Amer- 
ican people. Whether it is good or bad news 
doesn't enter into the picture. 

We can visualize that certain types of se- 
crecy must be maintained to protect United 
States lives and United States equipment. 
We also have some idea of the hampering 
conditions of war and of GI red tape under 
which war correspondents must work. 

But we still want an answer to that all- 
demanding question, “Why?” Why must it 
be this way? We will print fully any answer 
provided either by the Air Force or the AP. 
‘We hope that answer will satisfy us and our 
readers that there is justification for the 
burial of news of United States losses. 

We maintain that it is our right to know— 
along with the Communists who sit in little 
offices and add up these figures and inform 
the Cominform. 

We maintain that we’d sooner know the 
truth—the same truth upon which our Na- 
tion is built, We demand an answer from 
either the Associated Press or from the Air 
Force—whichever is to blame. We say this 
knowing that the Associated Press has an 
outstanding record of impartiality and a 
record of topnotch news reporting. 

But this is one thing that made us mad. 
In fact we're so darn mad about this thing 
that we're going to send a copy of this edi- 
torial to every official we can think of in the 
Associated Press (main office, care of Asso- 
ciated Press, New York, N. Y.). We're going 
to send it to Senator Youne, Senator LANGER, 
Congressman KRUEGER, and Congressman 
Burpick. We don’t expect a direct answer, 
but, by golly, we're going to send it to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

And we suggest that every reader do the 
same thing. 

For, you see, a news service can eventually 
make an air force come clean, or that news- 
paper service can be castigated by the papers 
it serves. And the newspaper can be made 
to toe the line by its readers.—L. C. 


Radio Address by Eric Sevareid Dealing 
With the Walter-McCarran Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Eric Sevareid, the noted CBS news com- 
mentator, in a broadcast on February 
11 discussed the impact of the McCar- 
ran Act on our relations with Norway, 
especially in connection with the Mc- 
Carran Act provisions dealing with 
alien seamen arriving in American ports. 

Task unanimous consent that the text 
of this broadcast be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The new Ambassador to Norway, I'm told, 
will be Mr. Carin Strong, of Tacoma, Wash. 
If and when he replaces Mr. Charles Bay, 
Mr. Truman’s choice, in Oslo, Strong will 


‘confront a problem no other American 


Ambassador there has had to face in re- 
cent memory, a growing anti-Americanism 
among Norwegians, who have always regarded 
America almost as their second home. 

‘The reason for this is the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act and what it is doing to the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine and Norwegian 
seamen. In Norway the merchant marine 
directly involves every other family; mer- 
chant sailing is an old and honorable way 
of life; these are proud and respectable men, 
largely family men, quite unlike the riffraff 
found in some of the waterfronts of the 
world. 

Enforcement of the McCarran Act in Amer- 
ican ports has resulted in startling expe- 
riences for these sailors, the stories of which 
are now spreading through every farm and 
hamlet in Norway. The act is designed, of 
course, to keep subversives and other unde- 
sirables out of this country. Under the act, 
no foreign seaman can remain here more 
than 29 days. 

Consider some of the experiences of the 
Norwegians alone. Not long ago immigra- 
tion police tried to search the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Home in Baltimore. There was a 
strong protest and they left. Last Sunday 
police stopped and cross-examined the wor- 
shipers as they walked out of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church in Baltimore. If a 
seaman gets sick and overstays the 29 days, 
he can be put on Ellis Island to await 
deportation; among the others, there are 
about a dozen Norwegian sailors imprisoned 
on the island now because they were unable 
to sign on a ship within the time limit. Two 
young men voluntarily went to the immi- 
gration office when 2 of their 29 days still 
remained. Yet they were immediately taken 
to Ellis Island. A few weeks ago, 11 crew- 
men asked to sign off the merchant ship 
Pleasantville when it reached Boston. They 
had been at sea 2 years and were ready to 
fiy home to Norway. The Scandinavian 
shipping authority sent 11 men to Boston 
to replace them. These 11 boarded the ship; 
then immigration officials refused to allow 
9 of the original 11 to get off. No reasons 
were given. The ship is now heading for the 
Far East, its captain paying for the extra 
crew and also violating security rules on 
lifeboat space. Those 9 men may not see 
their families for another 2 years. 

Many foreign seamen are not signing off in 
American ports even when allowed to, be- 
cause they dare not. They haye no way of 
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knowing whether they can sign on again in 
time to avoid imprisonment. Foreign ships 
can no longer put into American docks for 
repairs if the repairs take more than 29 days. 
In order to get out in time, bo’suns have 
signed on as deckhands; electricians as mess 
boys, losing status and pay. 

Interrogations under the new law have 
not yet discovered one Communist among 
Norwegian seamen; there may be some Reds 
among them, but the real Communists, of 
course, simply deny it. Many American im- 
migration officials detest what they must do 
under this law as much as do the victims. 
For example, there are women serving on 
Norwegian ships as mess stewards or radio 
operators; this is a familiar and respectable 
career in Norway. When they reach America, 
these women are asked if they have ever 
engaged in prostitution; men are asked when 
they last visited a brothel, if they intend to 
commit bigamy in this country, and so on. 
The complications and humiliations have 
reached the point where some Scandinavian 
maritime officials believe that American trade 
with that part of the world will be seriously 
affected. 


Meanwhile, stories about the humiliations 
suffered by their seamen have spread 
throughout Norway. It has now become a 
popular byword with them that life in an 
American port is like their life under the 
German occupation of Norway. One Nor- 
wegian Official put it this way, “You may as 
well close down your American information 
services in Norway; as long as this goes on,” 
he said, “they are fighting a losing battle 
for the good will of my people.” 


Norwegian View of the McCarran Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
from the New York Times and a trans- 
lation from a Norwegian newspaper: 

NORWEGIAN View or McCarran Act 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

To many Americans it may be a surprise to 
learn that during some months more Nor- 
wegian ships enter New York than American, 
When, therefore, Norway says that the Mc- 
Carran Act is not bad, it is news. A front- 
page article to this effect is to be found in a 
recent issue of Nordisk Tidende, the largest 
Norwegian language paper outside of Nor- 
way. In this article reference is made to 
statements by the Norwegian Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York as well as by leaders of sea- 
men’s organizations and others. All agree 
that the law is not too difficult to comply 
with and has not caused any major difi- 
culties. 

In the same issue of Nordisk Tidende the 
editor, Carl Soyland, has a two-column edi- 
torial in which he reaches the same conclu- 
sion after a critical discussion of the various 
opposing voices which have been heard, This 
is remarkable, considering that Norway today 
is number three of the seafaring nations of 
the world as to tonnage, and if modern 
equipment and efficiency are taken into ac- 
count, she is more likely number one, 

When thus the Norwegians, who are the 
leaders on the sea, say that our new law is 
satisfactory, we may take the hue and cry 
from others with a grain of salt and con- 
gratulate our lawmakers on a job well done. 

MAGNUS BJORNDAL, 

WEEHAWKEN, N. J., January 11, 1953. 
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[Translated from Nordisk Tidende, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of January 1, 1953] 


MCCARRAN Law Dip Not Stop NORWEGIAN SEA- 
MEN IN NEW YoRK—THE NEW IMMIGRA- 
TION Law FORCED a Few DELAYS WITH FIRST 
ARRIVALS, BUT OTHERWISE THINGS ARE RUN- 
NING MORE SMOOTHLY THAN, PERHAPS, Ex- 
PECTED, THE NORWEGIAN CONSULATE SAID 


After the first half dozen stops of Nor- 
wegian vessels at New York since the enforce- 
ment of the new immigration law, it is the 
opinion of Norwegian circles here “every- 
thing will work out all right.” That is more 
than can be said of the uneasiness in Europe 
about the new McCarran-Walter law, which 
became effective on December 24 and which, 
as is maintained, has been carried too far. 

This law, which mainly applies to immi- 
grants to that country, includes also the re- 
lations of foreign seamen with the United 
States authorities, and it is that part of the 
law which caused last month's transatlantic 
controversies. 

The checkup on seamen aims primarily at 
refusing shore leave in American ports to 
members of or sympathizers with Commu- 
nist Parties or organizations. Then, to peo- 
ple with specifically described diseases or 
prison sentences. 

The Norwegian consulate reports that the 
first few days after the enforcement of the 
law they were busy with passport renewals. 
One of the conditions for shore leave is a 
passport valid for at least 6 months. 

Herefore the only provision that kept Nor- 
wegian seamen out was an obsolete passport, 
and that was quickly taken care of, either by 
the captain taking the passport to the con- 
sulate or by someone from the consulate 
going aboard the vessel. 

“This is easier than people may, perhaps, 
have thought,” they said at the consulate. 

The same was reported by Harry Nilsson, 
secretary of the State Welfare Council for 
the Merchant Marine, New York office. 
“Everything is going all right; there is no 
stopping the men. There is no unpleasant- 
ness, and I do not see that the law has 
created any difficulty for us.” 

The processing took a little longer in the 
case of the first Norwegian ship, people from 
the Norwegian Seamen’s Church said, who 
send representatives aboard all Norwegian 
vessels. But everything worked out all right. 
Aboard the Black Hawk the checkup was ef- 
fected in six groups; aboard the Norindo in 
three; but aboard the Fernfjord it was 
“almost like in the old days.” Not only was 
it easy to arrange for shore leave, but paying 
off also went off painlessly, it was reported. 

According to reports, an American immi- 
gration inspector is alleged to have said that 
Scandinavian seamen will be treated “no 
different than before.” 

It has been the experience thus far that 
the Norwegian seamen apparently tend 
toward the same opinion. 

Among other vessels which arrived in port 
within the first few days after the law became 
effective were the Gimle, the Black Tern, 
and the Mafalda. 


Radio Broadcast Entitled “Jewish Life 


” 


Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor the text of a 
radio program entitled “Jewish Life 


Program,” broadcast over Station KPOJ, 
Portland, Oreg., on January 11 and 
January 18, 1953. I wish to commend 
the sponsors of the Jewish Life Program, 
because I believe the program shows that 
it is a distinct contribution to a better 
understanding of one of the problems 
which confront us in America with re- 
spect to the subject of civil rights. 
There being no objection, the text of 
the radio broadcasts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANNouncER. This is the Jewish Life Pro- 
gram, a half-hour public-service feature, pre- 
sented by radio station KPOJ, in cooperation 
with the Jewish community of Portland. 
This program is designed to bring to you 
the life, the thought, the activities, and the 
faith of the Jewish people. The topic for 
discussion tonight is “The Meaning and 
Influence of Jewish Law.” 

Appearing on tonight’s panel are Rabbi 
James I. Gordon, of Congregation Shaarie 
Torah; Rabbi Philip Kleinman, of Congrega- 
tion Neveh Zedek; and Rabbi Julius J. Nodel, 
of Temple Beth Israel. 

Our guest panelist this evening is Mr. 
Samuel B. Weinstein, prominent Portland 
attorney. Mr. David Robinson is the mod- 
erator. And now, Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As you have just heard, the 
topic for discussion tonight is “The Mean- 
ing and Influence of Jewish Law.” Society 
cannot exist without law and order, and it 
cannot advance without vigorous innova- 
tions. Religions and governments guide 
themselves by rules. No people were ever 
better than their laws, although many have 
been worse. Before beginning this evening’s 
discussion, I will ask Rabbi Gordon to pre- 
sent us a brief introduction of the subject. 
Rabbi Gordon, 

Rabbi Gorpon, Thank you, Mr. Robinson. 
In our Hebrew vocabulary we have two words 
signifying law. They are “Halacha” and 
“din.” The word “Halacha” is derived from 
the word “haloch,” to walk, and is used in 
the sense of indicating “a way of life,” or a 
norm of practice. The contribution of 
Halacha to the development of religion is 
that it became the means for absorbing the 
currents of social behavior into the purpose- 
fulness of spirit. It gave to religion at once 
& plasticity and concreteness through which 
it could daily stimulate men to service of 
God. It was the Halacha, with its minutiae 
of regulations and prohibitions, that was able 
to channel the loftiness and abstractness of 
our religion into the toil and pleasure of 
human living. It, therefore, became that 
element in Jewish religious creativity that 
has enabled the Jewish people to experience 
and partake of the ideal and the real in the 
details of their daily lives. 

The word “din” means judgment. One of 
our sages in the tractate called “Ethics of the 
Fathers,” states that the world owes its sta- 
bility to three things: Truth, judgment, and 
peace. Judgment, meaning the authority 
vested in a person or persons to decide liti- 
gation. The Talmud, Judaism’s voluminous 
work of law and lore, carries this thought 
further by saying that the judge who per- 
forms his duties conscientiously, and deliv- 
ers “din emet,” true judgment, is as-great 
as if he had participated in the creation of 
the world. 

Today we live in an age of democracy, 
when the doctrines of universalism and glob- 
alism are set upon high banners. Emphasis 
is continually placed on those elements in 
national cultures that reflect the common 
ties between men of all races and creeds. In 
this connection, the law as found in the 
Bible can rightly be considered the fore- 
runner of all modern jurisprudence. The 
great democratic ideals and social truths of 
the judiciary, as we examine them, will be 
found to have their basis in the tenant din 
or the law of the Torah. 
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Points of departure for discussion: 

1. Other concepts of Halacha. 

2. It has often been observed critically 
the Jewish law is overburdened with legal- 
ism—which would tend to destroy the law. 

3. Humanitarian aspects of Halacha and 
din. 

4. Sense of justice in the Bible. 

5. Biblical influence on modern court pro- 
cedures. A 

I 


Mr. Rozinson. Mr. Weinstein, as a lay per- 
son, could you give us a more specific and 
succinct definition of Halacha? 

Mr. WEINSTEIN. Yes, Mr. Robinson, I be- 
lieve that Rabbi Gordon has given us a rather 
adequate definition of that term in its gen- 
eral sense, that is, that you may generally 
define Halacha as the totality of Jewish life, 
but, specifically, I would say that Halacha 
deals with the laws of the Jewish people 
from which Jewish chastity, property, con- 
tracts, negligence, damages, domestic rela- 
tions, crimes, evidence—in short, the gamut 
of basic jurisprudence, 


Ir 


Mr. RosInson. Mr. Weinstein, it is often 
mentioned that Jewish law was a law of 
vengeance, and one usually points to the 
Scriptural passage, where it is said: “An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Is that con- 
cept true? 

Mr. WEINSTEIN. Mr. Robinson, the concep- 
tion that Jewish law and its system of juris- 
prudence is based on the doctrine of venge- 
ance is entirely erroneous and those who 
point to the passage that you have just 
quoted, fail to read the entire passage and 
the interpretation given to it by the Talmud. 
It is, of course, true that Leviticus 24 does 
have this e: “As a man maim his 
neighbor, as he has done, so shall it be done 
to him; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth; as he has maimed a man so shall 
it be rendered unto him.” But, you must 
remember that the passage from Leviticus 
was dealing with the law of damages for 
personal injuries sustained, and there fol- 
lows in the passage a detailed statement as 
to what damages he is to recover for the loss 
of an eye, a broken leg, for pain and suffer- 
ing. The Gemara, which is an interpreta- 
tion of the scriptural portion, says: “Let not 
this enter your mind. You might think that 
where he put out his eye, the offender’s eye 
should be put out, or where he cut off his 
arm, the offender’s arm should be cut off. 
Not so. Just as in the case of smiting a 
beast, compensation is to be paid, so also 
in the case of smiting a man, compensation 
is to be paid. 

It is a cardinal principle of Jewish faith 
that every human being is created in the 
image of God, and therefore each human 
being by reason of birth is endowed with the 
unalienable right to a life of which no man is 
permitted to deprive him. Since man knows 
he was created in the image of God, the body 
of every human being is sacred. Any injury 
committed upon his person is therefore an 
act of irreverence, for, in reality, the destruc- 
tion of another’s limb is tantamount to tak- 
ing a part of his body, and is the destruction 
of a part of his life. 


mr 


Mr. RoBINsoNn. Mr. Weinstein, can you give 
us any specific evidence of the influence of 
the Jewish law upon modern American law 
and court procedure? 

Mr. WEINSTEIN. Mr. Robinson, there are 
many such instances, but because of time 
limitation, I will point to one or two: 

In Deuteronomy 15, it commands: “At the 
end of every 7 years ye shall make a release 
that which he has lent to his neighbor.” We 
find here what I believe to be the earliest 
promulgation of a statute of limitations. 

Another illustration may be found in the 
law of equity, as established in American 
jurisprudence. It springs directly from the 
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Jewish law that required payment by a re- 
cipient for services rendered or acts. per- 
formed for his benefit by another without 
his request. 
an implied promise to pay, but from the 
fundamental principle that no one should 
be enriched at the expense of another with- 
out compensation—for to do so is inherently 
unjust. 


Topic: “The Bible in Jewish Life” Ap- 
pearing on program panel are Rabbi James I. 
Gordon, of Congregation Shaarie Torah; 
Rabbi Philip Kieinman, of Congregation 
Neveh Zedek; and Rabbi Julius J. Nodel, of 
Temple Beth Irsael. Guest panelist is Prof. 
John Anderson, head, department of religion. 
Lewis and Clark College, Christian educator 
and scholar. Mr, David Robinson is modera- 
tor. 
Good evening. We Jews regard the Bible 
as the word of God and accordingly it is to 
be studied and the precepts it contains are 
to be observed and loved. It seems strange 
therefore to learn that many Christians do 
not know that the Holy Book ef the Jews 
is the Bible. I have often wondered just 
who deserves the. title “peculiar people,” 
those of us who believe the Bible to be holy 
writ and obey its teachings, or those of us 
who say they believe the Bible to be holy 
writ but disobey its commandments. 

I will ask Rabbi Kleinman to present a 
brief introduction of our subject for this 
evening’s discussion. Rabbi Kleinman. 

Rabbi KLEINMAN. Out of ancient Palestine, 
now Israel, whence in the course of time three 
world religions, Christianity, Judaism, and Is- 
lam (should be Judaism, Christianity, and Is- 
lam) emerged, came the Torah, better known 
as the Book of Books, or the Bible—the most 
popular book in the world, maintaining its 
place as best-seller for almost 20 centuries, 
circulation this year about 30 million copies. 
This Hebrew Bible has been and is the basic 
source of Jewish life. Over the Ark (in the 
temple) is an ever-burning lamp or eternal 
light—a reminder, which illuminated the 
Tabernacle and the Temple in ancient 
times, symbolic equally of the unquench- 
able light of the Book—the Bible. To all 
generations of Jews, the Bible has been the 
word of God destined in the end to regen- 
erate man and society. Not only does the 
Bible dominate Jewish life, it dominates all 
existence. From century to century, even 
unto this day, through the fairest regions of 
civilization, its influence has not diminished. 
Its visions of life mold states and societies. 

As Jews our great claim to the gratitude 
of mankind is that we gave to the world 
the word of God—the Bible. We Jews 
stormed Heaven to snatch down this heaven- 
ly gift. We threw ourselves into the breach 
and covered it with our bodies against every 
attack. We allowed ourselves to be slain 
in hundreds and thousands—even in mil- 
lions—rather than become unfaithful to it. 
We bore witness to its truth and we watched 
over its purity. 

EcHo Voice. “I shall not die, but live; and 
declare the works of the Lord.” 

Mr. Rortnson. Good evening. The Jewish 
community of Portland wishes to express its 
appreciation to radio station KPOJ for this 
opportunity to present to the public a pro- 
gram of Jewish life. 

Only through understanding can there be 
peace. We are living in an age of unrest, 
suspicion, and divisiveness. Though we all 
believe God is Father of all men we do not 
always prove our belief by acting in the 
spirit of brotherhood. 

This is a program of understanding 
through education. For many centuries the 
Jewish people have been faithful to a re- 
ligion and a way of life in the face of difi- 
culty, homelessness, persecution, and suffer- 
ing. But. they have survived because 
throughout the centuries the Jewish people 
have sung out the words from the Book of 
Psalms: “I shall not die, but live; and de- 
clare the works of the Lord.” 


The obligation stems not from 


Jews have been the outstanding champions 
of religion, of righteousness, of liberty, of 
mercy, of all those values which dictators 
tried to destroy in order to enslave mankind. 
Unwittingly, these tyrants paid the highest 
tribute to the unique contributions which 
Judaism has made to the life of humanity 
and which we believe the Jewish people will 
yet in an even greater measure make. 

The very foundations of Jewish faith and 
life were erected in an eternal city known 
to the world as Jerusalem. The prophet of 
ancient times cried out: “For out of Zion 
shall go forth the law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.” 

Rabbi Nort. Here preached the prophets 
saying: “Let justice well up as waters and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” Men 
came from all corners of the world to fight 
each other here. Lawrence set out for the 
desert from here and General Allenby en- 
tered the city on foot after his Australian 
cavalry had pushed back the Turk. 

Rabbi Gorpon. Jerusalem on the pages of 
history has been a city of endless. contention 
between military empires, religions, cultures., 
Here the old gods lost out to one God. Here 
faith fought heresy and heresy became faith, 
with lives claimed at each point of debate. 
Here the nomad clashed with the settler, the 
West with the Orient, the machine gun with 
the feudal era. Every religion has suffered 
here and caused suffering to others. 

Rabbi KLEINMAN. Is it not a paradox, then, 
that this city should have been called 
Yerushalayim, the City of Peace? Is it not 
unusual that this city should have been the 
birthplace of world religion. The slaughter 
ground for so much organized murder in the 
name of religion and yet it is called the City 
of Peace. For 3,000 years Jerusalem has been 
fought over in the name of one god or 
another. 

Men of the Stone Age lived here and wor- 
shipped here and worshipped nature, fol- 
lowed by neolithic man. 

Barbarism finally gave way to what the his- 
torians like to call civilization. 

And for a time this place of hills and 
valleys was named Salem—*“Shalom” in He- 
brew, or “Peace.” But soon men known as 
Canaanites were fighting men known as Ama- 
rites for the city. Next it was Babylonians 
versus Egyptians. Then shepherd kings came 
from the north and drove everyone else away. 


A New Tariff Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, we must develop some new 
approaches more in line with modern 
thinking on international questions to 
the very old problems of protective tariff. 

Therefore, an article by Jack Pickett 
published in the California Farmer, on 
the subject of “A New Tariff Idea,” 
should be of interest. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the California Farmer of January 24, 
1953] 
A New TARIFF IDEA 
(By Jack T. Pickett) 

They called it one of the most masterful 

presentations eyer made before the Tariff 
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Commission. “Casey’’ J. M. Jones, executive 
secretary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, was expounding the theory of parity 
tariff. He applied it to wool, but it also 
would work for other agricultural products, 
Some of Casey's opening remarks before 
the annual meeting of the California Wool 
Growers Association were both informative 
and entertaining. Casey made a dull sub- 
ject very good listening. : 
He said that unless we are able to tak 
tariffs out of the realm of international and 
political football, many industries and 
American labor as well will continue to suffer. 
First of all, Casey took on the Trade 
Agreements Act, commonly known as the 


‘Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Casey 


says, “The father of this monstrosity is for- 
mer Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
stated time after time, ‘Its (the reciprocal 
trade agreements) support is only urged as 
an emergency measure to deal with a dan- 
gerous and threatening emergency situa- 
tion’.” It has had a turbulent history and is 
called a must piece of legislation for re- 
newal in June 1953. 

Casey wrote to H. W. Grimes, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, and asked him if in his 
opinion the reciprocal trade agreements had 
lessened trade barriers in the world. Grimes 
answered, “I will agree with you that the 
lowering of our tariff barriers has not re- 
sulted in freeing international trade 
throughout the world as a whole. You are 
quite right that restrictions, particularly 
since the war, have increased not decreased.” 

Casey says this lowering of barriers has 
been a one-way street with the United States 
doing most of the lowering. We are one of 
the lowest, if not the lowest, tariff country in 
the world. The average rate applying to 
tariffs collected on all imports coming into 
the United States is about 514 percent; into 
Canada, 10.2 percent; Italy, 11 percent; 
United Kingdom, 11 percent; France, 11.2 
percent; Australia, 17.1 percent; Mexico, 22.5 
percent; and India, 25.3 percent. These fig- 
ures do not tell the entire story. On top 
of the big tariffs these countries also pile 
import licenses, embargoes, and currency 
manipulations. 

So far this has been past history; but now 
we ‘come to a new concept in the field of 
tariffs. ‘This new gimmick is called parity 
tariff and was proposed as an amendment 
to the Agricultural Act of 1949 by Congress- 
man W. A. D'Ewart, of Montana, in the 
82d Congress. 

The idea is basically quite simple. The 
Secretary of Agriculture makes support avail- 
able to the commodity. He notifies the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the parity price 
for the season. The commodity being im- 
ported into this country is then taxed any 
additional duty needed to bring the price up 
to our parity price. 

An example of the way the program might 
work was outlined by Jones. Suppose the 
parity price on half-blood wool (60-62’s) is 
$1.65 per clean pound, Boston. A compa- 
rable foreign wool is purchased and landed 
in bond (no duty) at $1.155 per clean pound 
(cost in American dollars). To this price 
would be added the present applicable duty 
of 2544 cents a clean pound, making a total 
of $1.41. It is readily seen that the parity 
price is 24 cents above the foreign wool duty 
paid. Therefore, the customs official would 
collect the 24 cents at the same time the 2534 
cents was collected. 

In conclusion, Jones says he thinks the 
plan has the following advantages: It would 
be simple. It would save taxpayers’ money. 
Add funds to the United States Treasury. 
Remove wool growers from the subsidized 
class. Would not stop needed importation of 
wool. Tend to stabilize prices. Encourage 
increased production. Conform with the ex- 
pressed and implied objectives of both 
political parties. 
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Boost for Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial, entitled “Boost for Soil Conserva- 
tion,” that appeared in the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital on February 9 
concerning S. 379, a bill that I intro- 
duced on January 13 to provide tax relief 
for farmers on acount of soil and water 
conservation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boost ror SOIL CONSERVATION 

For a long time the farmers of this State 
and the Middle West have been complaining 
about the vast sums spent for soil conser- 
vation that did not conserve and for dams 
that still let the water carry the soil from 
the hills, In the meantime, the rolling hills 
continue to lose their soil and the only thing 
that will prevent it—contour grading—was 
and is being too much neglected. 

The farmers of this State soon found that 
when they made large expenditures to build 
and construct contour terraces and thereby 
save our soil for the benefit of generations 
yet to come, they could not deduct the same 
from their income tax. The theory of the 
Government has been and still is that this is 


a capital investment; although soil saved on . 


the Kansas farm is saved forever and soil car- 
ried to the delta stays there forever. 

Senator ANDREW ScHOEPPEL has introduced 
Senate bill S. 379 into the Congress of the 
United States, where it has been twice read 
and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Dollar for dollar this bill will probably save 
more soil than all other soil conservation 
projects put together. It is rather difficult to 
understand why the Government has always 
insisted on classifying the building of ter- 
Traces as a capital investment. Food grown 
on redeemed farming land is a benefit to the 
entire human race and world. It is not just 
a benefit to the landowner whose work and 
labor places it there, but is equally, if not a 
greater benefit, to our expanding population 
which is now increasing at the rate of 6,000 
a day in the United States. It is highly 
probable that this will result in more soil 
conservation in Kansas than anything that 
has yet been done and not cause the Govern- 
ment to directly pay out of the Treasury 
one cent. Quite true it is an income tax de- 
duction and, therefore, might be argued to 
indirectly cost the Government something. 
However, the amount of wealth produced by 
the foods which can be grown on this sal- 
vaged land exceeds that manyfold, and any- 
thing that feeds the world is a blessing. 

We think Mr. SCHOEPPEL has introduced 
one of the most progressive measures that 
has yet been introduced for the conservation 
of soil in agricultural America. This bill in 
no way interferes with the assistance the 
Government may desire to give to further 
facilitate terracing and soil conservation. 

We trust and hope that the Kansas delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives will give 
their loyal support to this progressive 
measure. 

The increasing of our capacity to produce 
foods will do more than anything else to 
enable us to enjoy a rapidly expanding popu= 
lation.—Ed Rooney. 
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Needed: An Independent Tax-Collecting 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Rep- 
resentative Cart T. Curtis, of Nebraska, 
entitled “Needed: An Independent Tax- 
Collecting Agency.” There being no ob- 
jection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEEDED: AN INDEPENDENT TaxX-CoLLECTING 
AGENCY—SYSTEM OF CONSISTENT LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS Is REQUIRED IN FAIRNESS TO 
THE TAXPAYER 


(By Hon. Cari T. Curtis, of Nebraska) 


Our tax laws are like Topsy; they just 
grew. When wars, emergencies—real and 
unreal—and spending sprees have made more 
revenue necessary, taxes have been added 
and rates have been increased. It is quite 
logical that the procedures for collecting 
taxes and the organization of our tax-collect- 
ing machinery have not been the best be- 
cause of the way our tax program has grown. 
Examination and reorganization are always 
in order. 

It is my hope that, in the months and years 
that lie immediately ahead, the tax burden 
upon the American people and upon our 
system of private enterprise can be sub- 
stantially reduced, and that such reorganiza- 
tion will be made as will result in a better 
and fairer system of tax collecting under law. 

For many months, the American people 
have been shocked by the revelation of scan- 
dals.in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in the Treasury Department. It is not my 
purpose at this time to review the cases you 
have read about and that you have heard 
about. It is sufficient to say that the wrong- 
doing and the maladministration were of 
sufficient magnitude to call not.only for a 
thorough housecleaning but for a thorough 
reexamination of our system of tax collecting, 

It is important to point out that our in- 
vestigation of the tax scandals shows that 
the center of the laxness, favoritism, and 
corruption was at the top level. High ofi- 
cials in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
in the Treasury Department were responsible, 
to a very large degree, for the conditions that 
were permitted to develop. 

To discharge the incompetent and unfaith- 
ful and to punish the guilty is not enough. 
We must make those changes that are neces- 
sary to prevent a recurrence of those scandals 
not only now, but for the years to come, 
If the American taxpaying public loses all of 
its confidence—it has lost a good deal—in the 
fairness and honesty of those in charge of our 
tax collections, our very Government is in 
jeopardy. 

The question of reorganization in this fleld 
is something that has not gone without at- 
tention in the immediate past. Most of the 
laws that have been enacted in this field, as 
well as the internal reorganization carried 
out by the agencies themselves, have had the 
purpose of strengthening the political hand 
of the Treasury Department over the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. These measures have 
been designed to make, and did make, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue more subservient 
to the Treasury Department and the Sec- 
retary. 

It is my opinion that this has been the 
wrong approach, that we must now proceed 
in the opposite direction. I believe that the 
administrative job of collecting the taxes 
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should be vested in a Bureau of Internal 
Revenue entirely free and independent of 
the Treasury Department. 

In the last Congress, I introduced a bill to 
do that very thing. It was H. R. 6127. At 
the time I introduced that bill, I said: “We 
need an independent tax-collecting agency, 
free from the political bosses of any admin- 
istration, regardless of party. So long as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is a part of the 
Treasury Department, the final decisions and 
tax-collecting policies will be made in a po- 
litical atmosphere, regardless of which party 
is in power. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is a member 
of the President's Cabinet and, as such, along 
with the Secretary of Labor, the Postmaster 
General, the Attorney General, and the na- 
tional party chairman, wants his chief to be 
reelected. These people are interested in 
the political fortunes of the administration 
which they constitute. Financial contribu- 
tors to the party, party leaders, city bosses, 
pressure groups and vested interests can and 
will apply pressure with respect to our tax- 
collecting policies, In such a setup, political 
favoritism and the peddling of influence will 
always be problems.” 

The foregoing statement was made at a 
time when the scandals in our tax-collecting 
machinery were being unfolded. I still ad- 
here to that statement. I am not unaware, 
however, that the very force of public opin- 
ion has already called for a cleanup and the 
discharge of the unworthy and the punish- 
ment of the guilty. I therefore want to stress 
some additional reasons why I believe that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue should be a 
separate and independent agency. I believe 
that such an agency can do a better job on 
the civil side of tax matters even if we are 
fortunate enough to be free from corruption. 

In writing on this subject under date of 
November 9, 1951, Mr. David Lawrence said: 

“The taxpayer should have a fair deal, and 
so should the Government. Auditing tax 
returns involves the most delicate and inti- 
mate relationships between the citizen and 
his Government. The Government needs 
every cent it can collect, and the taxpayer 
is entitled to retain every cent that the law 
allows him to retain. Avoidance of taxes is 
lawful. Evasion alone is unlawful. * * * 
The whole Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should be set- up by Congress as an inde- 
pendent agency, just as is the General Ac- 
counting Office.” 

There are many very basic reasons why the 
Bureau should be separate from the Depart- 
ment. The Department and the Secretary 
thereof have a big job to do without the col- 
lection of taxes. The shaping of broad tax 
policies; the amount of revenue to be raised 
by income taxes, how much by corporate 
taxes, and how much by excise taxes; the 
refinancing, amortization, and payment of 
the national debt—these and similar ques- 
tions are essential fiscal problems which 
should be under constant study by the Treas- 
ury Department, with the results of these 
studies being made available to Congress. 

The right answers to the questions involved 
in this fiscal field will to a large degree de- 
termine the level of prosperity for our coun- 
try and the survival of our private enterprise 
system. There must always be the closest 
of cooperation between the Treasury and the 
Congress in this area, 

Were we to add any additional burdens to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it should be 
in the field of budget-making. At the pres- 
ent time, the Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
Cabinet member responsible for our fiscal 
policies and our solvency, has no authority 
over the Bureau of the Budget. 

This question should be gone into, but I 
do not propose to discuss it further at this 
time. 

ONLY HIS JUST SHARE 

The collection of taxes is likewise a big 

job. The collection of $60 billion or $70 


$ 
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billion in the immediate future—and, we 
hope, a much lesser sum before long— 
is a tremendous undertaking. It is an ad- 
ministrative job. The American taxpayer, 
whether he be an individual in the lowest 
income bracket or the corporate entity with 
the largest income, should be treated with 
fairness and justice and required to pay his 
just share—no more and no less—under a 
system of understandable and consistent laws 
and regulations. 

Those collecting our taxes should proceed 
to ascertain the amount due from a tax- 
payer under the law as it exists, without 
regard to the social or economic objectives 
of the administration that happens to be 
in power and without regard to the effect 
upon the revenue. If more revenue is needed 
or other changes are desirable, the Congress 
should make those changes in a proper legis- 
lative way, as provided by the Constitution. 
Tax regulations should be designed to inter- 
pret, honestly and adequately, our tax laws 
as written by Congress. Regulations should 
never be written to thwart the will of the 
Congress or to state what somebody thinks 
the law ought to be or to collect more reve- 
nue. The attainment of this goal would 
eliminate a great many just complaints made 
by individuals and by business in our recent 

t. 
P The individuals whose sole job is the col- 
lecting of taxes are the ones best qualified 
to write regulations and to determine the 
conduct of our tax-collecting organization. 
They should be unhampered by responsi- 
bilities relating to the Nation’s fiscal prob- 
lems. Their decisions, arrived at after 
months and years of experience, study, and 
consideration, must not be vetoed by officials 
of the Treasury Department, who must carry 
equally large but different responsibilities 
and who, at best, must act after a short 
period of briefing on the problem involved. 

I believe that it is an established fact 
that the domination of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue by the Treasury Department 
in the past has had unsatisfactory results. 
Regulations have been promulgated reflect- 
ing the desire for social and economic 
change. Regulations have failed to carry 
out the intent of the law because of the 
effect upon the amount of revenue to be 
received. Regulations have been written 
that have thwarted and defied the intent of 
Congress. 

Back in 1944, the relationship between the 
legislative liaison unit of the Treasury and 
the Democratic-controlled tax-writing com- 
mittees of Congress became so bad that the 
1944 Revenue Act incorporated a provision in 
the Revenue Code, permitting the joint com- 
mittee and its staff to secure whatever data 
it wanted direct from the Bureau. 

This was necessary because the Treasury 
was screening the material furnished Con- 
gress and denying Congress the right to cer- 
tain data from the Bureau. The Department 
of the Treasury, because it is headed by a 
member of the Cabinet, was more concerned 
with the politics of tax policy than with 
giving Congress unbiased information on 
which it could formulate revenue legislation. 

Some might contend that, with the proper 
men in the Treasury Department, these 
problems will'all be solved. I do not dispute 
the fact that good men will improve the 
system greatly—and I mean greatly. We 
must, however, make such structural 
changes as will aid good men to do their 
job. We must keep in mind that we are 
legislating perhaps for many years in the 
future. We need to devise a system that will 
work best under all circumstances, 


DIFFERENT JOBS, DIFFERENT TALENTS 


Certainly we want the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Secretary thereof to be totally 
unhampered and to do the very best job 
possible in managing the fiscal affairs of our 
government. Likewise, we want the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to do the very best job 
possible in the administrative task of col- 


lecting the taxes. They are different jobs 
and they call for different types of leader- 
ship and different talents. Others might 
contend that the Bureau has just been reor- 
ganized—and there is a mistaken idea that 
Mr. Truman’s reorganization step was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. The 
fact is that Mr. Truman rushed to a reor- 
ganization of the Bureau in a frenzied pre- 
election effort to quiet the congressional 
investigation of the Bureau. Many sincere 
men accepted the plan in the frantic hope 
that it would call a halt to the gross and 
sickening irregularities reported on page one 
of their newspapers day after day. 

But now, in the calm of this postelection 
era, we can review the scheme—and, in doing 
so, we find that the reorganization plan now 
being completed differs in six most impor- 
tant respects from the Hoover Commis- 
sion's recommendations. Here are the six 
differences: 

1. It did not consolidate the Bureau of 
Customs with Internal Revenue. 

2. It did not raise the Bureau head to 
the level of Assistant Secretary so that he 
would have sole authority and responsibil- 
ity under the Secretary, but instead it kept 
the Treasury General Counsel as the highest 
official under the Secretary, with authority 
over the Bureau through -the Bureau As- 
sistant General Counsel. 

3. It did not give the Bureau head re- 
sponsibility for both tax administration and 
tax policy so as to coordinate them, but 
kept tax policy and, to a great extent, tax 
administration in the Treasury General 
Counsel, 

4. It abolished the office of collector in- 
stead of merely putting it under civil service 
and keeping it at the State level. 

5. It did not make the Counsel for the 
Bureau subordinate only to the Commis- 
sioner, but kept him as the conduit from 
the Treasury General Counsel, a superior 
authority to the Commissioner's. 

6. It failed to accumplish the essential 
purpose of the Hoover recommendations, 
which was to create a single line of author- 
ity and responsibility over tax administra- 
tion in a Bureau head, but instead kept 
a divided authority, with superior authority 
in the Treasury General Counsel, outside 
the tax administration organization. 

The new Congress will delve into these 
and other details because the Government 
press agents, giving a full measure of devo- 
tion to their political party in a presiden- 
tial-election year, made a great issue of the 
assurances from the White House that the 
plan would take the Bureau out of politics. 
Yet there has been some justified eyebrow- 
lifting as an Assistant Postmaster General— 
a member of the subcabinet originally se- 
lected on a most partisan basis—was taken 
care of with a very lucrative and likewise 
supposedly permanent post. Other similar 
cases have come to my attention, too. This 
bare-faced political maneuvering, in addi- 
tion to basic weaknesses, should prompt 
immediate undoing—and I am very sure that 
that is certain to be its fate. 

When I reintroduce my bill at the opening 
of the next Congress, I expect to make some 
changes in it. It is quite probable that I 
will place the Bureau of Customs in the same 
agency as the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The work of both is that of collecting taxes. 
I think it will lead to simplification, econ- 
omy, and better administration. ‘ 

SHOULD BE ONE HEAD 

My original bill suggested an Internal Rev- 
enue Commission of three individuals with 
staggered terms. I have about reached the 
conclusion that there should be but one head, 
that the administrative responsibility of col- 
lecting taxes should be in one person, I 
think this new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue ought to serve for a period of about 
10 years and that his salary should be $25,000 
per year. 
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I believe that, upon.completion of his 
10-year term, he should be retired on one- 
half of his salary. (After all, he must col- 
lect billions and billions of dollars.) Upon 
retirement, he should be prohibited by law 
from practicing tax law, from advising clients 
concerning taxes, and from having any busi- 
ness connection with anyone engaged in 
such business, 

Whoever is charged with the tremendous 
responsibility of collecting all the billions 
that our Government must collect should 
be free from political and partisan pressures. 
His term of office should be definite and the 
financial hazards of later life should be re- 
moved, to the end that this Commissioner 
may direct a Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
a free, independent, just, and fearless man- 
ner, collecting every cent to which the Gov- 
ernment is entitled and permitting every 
taxpayer to retain every cent that he does 
not owe under law. 


Lafayette Native Works Wonders in 
Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Lafayette Native Works Won- 
ders in Egypt,” praising the works of 
Hon. Jefferson Caffery, United States 
Ambassador to Egypt, recently published 
in the Lafayette Advertiser, Lafayette, 
La. I have known Mr. Caffery for many 
years. He is a great American, an able 
diplomat, and a most conscientious serv- 
ant of our foreign service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAFAYETTE NATIVE Works WONDERS IN EGYPT 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


Camo.—There has been a great change in 
the attitude toward Americans in Egypt since 
I was here last, and it is perceptible almost 
from the first minute you step off the plane 
from Athens. There is a great courtesy in the 
customs, now, unmatched in most places I 
know, and Egypt used to be famous for hav- 
ing the toughest customs in the world. 

We have a mean cargo, for customs—half a 
dozen guns and a mound of camera material, 
all highly suspect in customs everywhere, 
either as materials for espionage or for the 
black market. We were clear in half an hour, 
whereas we had spent a solid week in Rome 
trying to get one consignment of weapons 
sent up, under bond, from Genoa to Rome’s 
airport. 

At the end of that time the entire passen- 
ger list of the big airship had been through 
passport and police and customs coritrol and 
were embarked on the bus for their hotels. 
Old-time travelers to Egypt will tell you this 
is impossible. It isn’t. 

Eighteen months ago the American was 
viciously hated in this city. It was worth 
having your head torn off to snap a camera 
in the streets. It was not safe for an Ameri- 
can to walk alone. There were mutters and 
gestures and active threats. When they 
burnt up Cairo last year they set fire to 
nearly everything that represented American 
interests. 

The Egyptians were quite reasonably sore 
at us for our stand on Palestine, with whom 
they were at war. As one Egyptian said to me 
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the other day. “We got so mad at America 
that for a while we even forgot to hate the 
British.” 

This man also said, “I don’t know how he 
did it, but I credit your Ambassador, Jeffer- 
son Caffery, for bringing about the change. 
He understands us. He goes among us. He 
has thrown his embassy wide open to people 
of all classes, people who never saw the inside 
of it before.” 

Later I had some conversation with Mo- 
hammed Naguib, Egypt's new strong man, 
Naguib said, “a very wonderful man, your 
Caffery. He knows us very well, and wants 
to help us. He understands us. He has 
made the difference in our feeling for your 
country.” 

A taxi driver said, “your Meester Caffery. 
Very fine man.” So did a bartender. So did 
the people in the hotel. So did some of 
our own people here. Everybody I met was 
full of praise for Ambassador Caffery. 

Most of the time you hear nothing but 
knocks for the State Department abroad, 
because we have certainly unloaded some 
foul balls on our unsuspecting friends, but 
Caffery actually seems to run an embassy 
for its primary purpose, which is to create 
a mutual understanding between the coun- 
try he represents and the country he in- 
habits. I am afraid that in the past most of 
the diplomats I’ve met spent most of their 
time chewing at each other, like lobsters in 
a pot, with small concern for the people they 
are supposed to impress as representative 
Americans. 

Caffery knows every inch of Cairo. He 
has a special map, and he has prowled every 
street and every alley. He makes extensive 
field trips all over Egypt, and probably knows 
more Egyptology, more archeology, than the 
best-educated Egyptians in the field. 

During the heat of the riots, when it was 
worth your life to appear in the streets, Caf- 
fery got tired of sitting cooped up in the em- 
bassy. He called his car and drove all over 
Cairo, unguarded, through the screaming, 
murderous crowds. I doubt if another for- 
eigner could have done it and lived, 

We have clobbered the State Department 
so much that I thought you would like to 
hear of at least one diplomat who is helping 
us to be respected abroad. I suppose Caffery 
will be leaving soon, but I hope not. From 
top to bottom he has done us proud. 


Annual Report of William B. Crawley, 
Chairman, Alabama State PMA Com- 
mittee—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include part I of the report for 
the year 1951 of Hon. William B. Craw- 
ley, chairman, State PMA Committee for 
Alabama. Part I of the report follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF WILLIAM B. CRAWLEY, 
CHAIRMAN, ALABAMA STATE PMA CoMMITTEE 

Following up a practice started in 1951, I, 
as chairman of your State committee, have 
prepared a factual report of the activities 
and accomplishments of PMA programs since 
our last annual meeting. I suggest that as 
you read this report that you recall to mind 
and compare the plight of our farm people 
just before these programs started to what 
it is today, almost 20 years later. Many of 
you here today played an important part 
in what was then considered a noble experi- 


ment. Today you see the fruits of those 
efforts in PMA programs that have become 
an intricate part of our everyday farm econ- 
omy. It is about the activities under these 
programs that I report to you. 

One of our most noteworthy accomplish- 
ments during the past year was the expan- 
sion of price-support programs. Significant 
was the added responsibility given com- 
mitteemen in connection with the adminis- 
tration of these programs. In~addition to 
the cotton loan program which operated in 
all counties, some form of price-support 
program was available in 41 of the 67 Ala- 
bama counties. Attached to this report is 
a breakdown showing county participation 
in these various programs. These programs 
with their highlights were: 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Farm storage facility loan program: 
Thirty-one county committees in Alabama 
have received and approved 283 applications 
for farm storage facility loans. Of these ap- 
proved applications, 231 loans have been 
completed in 27 counties. The structures 
covered by these loans have a rated capacity 
of 1,002,750 bushels, with a loan value of 
$383,565. At the present time there are 
only two borrowers who are delinquent in 
their payments and these are on relatively 
small loans. 

Mobile drying equipment loan program: 
County committees in 2 counties have ap- 
proved 14 applications for which 12 loans 
have been completed—the equipment having 
a loan value of $16,081. In reviewing this 
program it is noted that several of these 
loans have been made to producers who have 
previously received farm storage facility 
loans, indicating that these producers are 
recognizing the importance of not only stor- 
ing farm-produced commodities, but also 
maintaining quality while such commodities 
are in storage. 

Corn loan program: In connection with 
the 1951 corn loan program, there were 243 
loans made in 22 counties, all of which were 
farm stored. These loans covered 111,648 
bushels. As of July 18, all except 37 of these 
loans have been liquidated, and a report 
from the counties as of July 15 indicated 
that all loans would be redeemed prior to 
August 1, and that no corn would be deliv- 
ered to CCC in satisfaction of these loans. 
It is impossible to place a dollars-and-cents 
valuation as to the benefits of this program 
to producers in Alabama, as in most areas 
the market value of corn was maintained at 
the support price or above. 

Soybean loan program: This program was 
not as large in 1951 as it was in 1949. This is 
due in part to the market value of soybeans 
during the harvest season being above the 
support price. However, there were 17 farm- 
storage soybean loans made in four counties, 
covering 33,806 bushels. From reports re- 
ceived in this office, those producers who 
placed soybeans under loan were able to re- 
deem their beans and sell them in regular 
trade channels at a price considerably above 
that which was being offered at time of har- 
vest. 

Winter cover crop and hay and pasture 
grass seed loan programs: In connection 
with these programs, there were 31 loans 
made in seven counties, covering approxi- 
mately 137,700 pounds of seed. These loans 
have all been liquidated; however, it was 
necessary to accept 50,700 pounds of seed for 
the account of CCC in the process of liquida- 
tion. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one cotton loan 
program: Besides assisting the Commodity 
office in approving lending agencies and ware- 
houses needed in the operation of this pro- 
gram, a very intensive campaign was car- 
ried on to inform cotton producers with the 
provisions of the program. The market value 
of cotton at the beginning of the harvest 
season was about at the support price, where 
it remained for several weeks before begin- 
ning to climb. During this period approxi- 
mately 90,000 bales of cotton were placed 
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under loan in Alabama, all of which were 
handled through lending agencies. Accord- 
ing to the last report, there remained under 
loan approximately 9,000 bales of Alabama 
cotton. Producers having cotton under loan 
are being informed that all cotton remain- 
ing unredeemed as of August 1 will be pooled 
by CCC, and that at present prices, in most 
instances, the producer has a substantial 
equity. In reviewing reports as to redemp- 
tion of cotton, it appears that most of the 
loan cotton that was redeemed in Alabama 
was redeemed at such a time that the pro- 
ducer had from $25 to $40 equity per bale. 
It is also worthy of note that during 1951 
we had two farm-stored cotton loans. 

Cottonseed price support program: During 
the past season 2 county committees made 
4 loans on farm-stored cottonseed, repre- 
senting 62 tons of seed. All of these loans 
have been liquidated, and from information 
available, all producers were able to market 
their seed at a considerably higher price than 
the market price was at the time the seed 
were placed under loan. Due to the late 
date of the announcement of the program, 
some cottonseed moved through ginners at 
less than support price; however, by the 
middle of the season, county committees had 
secured 162 gins to participate in the pro- 

, and the price of cottonseed was held 
at the support price or higher from there on 
out. 

Bin site operations: Available as CCC’s re- 
serve storage facilities are 100 metal storage 
structures, having a total capacity of 325,- 
000 bushels, located on 8 sites scattered 
throughout the State. During the past year 
these bin sites have been fenced, approaches 
graded, driveways graveled, and the sites as 
a whole have been maintained in good con- 
dition. It was also necessary to paint 40 of 
these facilities in order to prevent deteriora- 
tion. 

Plentiful Foods List: Assistance has been 
rendered the Food Distribution Branch each 
month in the preparation of the monthly 
Plentiful Foods List issuéd by that Branch. 
This information is ‘secured by maintain- 
ing contacts with the marketing branches 
of other agencies, Federal-State Inspection 
Service, producers, and the trade. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Total assistance used by farmers under 
the 1951 ACP program amounted to $7,075,- 
000, Seventy-one percent of this assistance 
was obtained on purchase orders for con- 
servation materials and services. ; 

The number of farms participating in the 
1951 program increased 1 percent over 1950, 
but the amount of cropland on participating 
farms decreased by almost the same amount. 
Records for the past several years show that 
participation in the ACP program has ranged 
from 38 to 42 percent of the farms in the 
State. Recognizing the need for increased 
participation in the ACP, a new approach to 
the problem was inaugurated in one county 
in each State under the 1952 program. In 
the selected county community committee- 
men personally contacted every farmer in the 
county and with him went over his farm, 
and together they determined the most im- 
portant conservation needs on his farm. Not 
until all such personal contacts by commu- 
nity committeemen were made and the re- 
quest for approvals totaled, did the county 
committee grant any approval of assistance 
for carrying out a practice. In our selected 
county and Nation, wide indications are that 
this new approach gets the desired results, 
and so it will be included as a part of the 
procedure to be followed under the 1953 ACP 
program, 

In my report to you last year, I mentioned 
a significant change which gave SCS certain 
responsibilities in connection with some of 
the permanent-tyve practices. You are now 
familiar with this provision and the results 
which have been accomplished under it. I 
might point.out that we have in effect this 
year agreements with SCS in 45 counties and 
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have transferred approximately $54,000 to 
SCS under these agreements. 

It appears now that our production of corn 
and other feed crops this year will be re- 
duced considerably because of dry weather 
in June and July. This is particularly true 
in Alabama and most of the Southeastern 
States. Because of this, we believe that 
farmers with livestock should carefully plan 
their winter cover crop plantings and plant 
those crops which will give the most grazing 
during the winter and early spring months. 
Present indications are that supplies of most 
winter cover crop seed will be ample and in 
some cases supplies are better than they have 
been in several years. County committees 
should give this careful consideration in issu- 
ing approvals for fall practices. 

In looking forward to 1953, we hope to 
increase participation and to get farmers to 
use the assistance available for the practices 
most needed on their farms. We do not know 
the amount of our State allocation, but it 
probably will be a little less than the amount 
we received this year. It is up to us as farm- 
ers to use this money wisely and get the 
maximum amount of conservation for every 
dollar spent. 

PERFORMANCE 


During 1951 one or more practices were 
carried out on 65,500 farms in Alabama, and 
a total of 157,000 purchase orders were sub- 
mitted for payment for conservation ma- 
terials. Spot checks were made of 4,900 
farms reporting practices and 269 errors 
were found. Spot checks were also made on 
8,600 purchase orders and 360 errors were 
found. The percent of errors found on both 
practices reported and purchase orders filled 
indicates a better job was done in carrying 
out these practices and filling of the pur- 
chase orders in 1951 than was done in 1950. 

The planted acreage of peanuts was checked 
on 23,000 farms which had a total of 370,000 
acres. Of this total planted acreage, 316,000 
acres were harvested on 21,000 farms. One 
thousand eight hundred of these farms were 
spot checked on the initial check of the 
planted acreage or on the harvested acreage. 


CROP INSURANCE 


The crop-insurance program, which in- 
sures the farmer's investment against all 
unavoidable causes of loss, is being operated 
in 16 Alabama counties in 1952. Thirteen 
of these have cotton, and three multiple in- 
surance, Cotton counties are Cherokee, 
Chilton, Cullman, DeKalb, Etowah, Houston, 
Jackson, Lauderdale, Limestone, Madison, 
Marshall, Morgan, and Tuscaloosa. Multiple 
counties are Butler with cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, tobacco, strawberries, and sweetpota- 
toes insured; Henry with cotton, corn, and 
peanuts insured; and Blount with cotton, 
corn, snap beans, and tomatoes insured. 

It has not been determined how many new 
counties will be added in 1953, but we antici- 
pate there will be two or three new cotton 
counties. No additional multiple counties 
will be added until some of the difficulties 
we have encountered with the multiple-in- 
surance program are overcome. Steps are 
now being taken to insure good participa- 
tion in this program in 1953. Participation 
varies from 121 cotton contracts in Tusca- 
loosa County to 3,225 in DeKalb. DeKalb, 
as well as Cullman, with 2,664 contracts, and 
Marshall with 2,120 are well up among the 
national leaders in participation. Total par- 
ticipation in the State for 1952 is 11,616 cot- 
ton and 394 multiple contracts. This is 
somewhat less than in 1951 but to a large 
extent this is due to the new provision 
whereby a landlord signs one contract to 
cover all his sharecroppers. 

Losses in 1951 were relatively light. A 
total of $150,000 in indemnities was paid to 
1,650 farms. This was less than one-half 
of the $396,000 earned premiums. However, 
it will take several years of this good ex- 


perience to offset the large deficit created 
in some counties in 1950. 

Under our new agreement with the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation we expect 
to get off to an early start next year and in- 
crease participation in all counties. 


ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 


For the years 1951 and 1952, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are applicable 
to two commodities. These commodities are 
peanuts and tobacco. For the purpose of 
clarity I shall deal with each commodity 
separately. 

PEANUTS 


For the year 1951 a national marketing 
quota of 650,000 tons of peanuts was estab- 
lished. On this basis a national-acreage 
allotment of 1,806,017 acres was determined, 
From the national-acreage allotment, the 
State of Alabama was allocated 243,321 acres 
for old farms. Subsequently, farm-peanut 
acreage allotments were established by coun- 
ty committees on 22,237 farms in Alabama. 
In addition to the quantity of peanuts pro- 
duced on allotted acreage in 1951, a farmer 
could harvest an acreage of peanuts not in 
excess of the 1947 or, if no peanuts were 
harvested in 1947, the 1948 acreage, and 
avoid marketing quota penalty by delivering 
such peanuts to a designated agency and 
receiving the prevailing oil price. 

Even though seriously affected in 1951 by 
adverse weather conditions, peanut produc- 
ers in Alabama marketed a quantity of pea- 
nuts estimated at 195,339,000 pounds and 
received appproximately $18,362,000 in re- 
turn. 

The county committees received full co- 
operation on more than 98 percent of the 
farms for which 1951 peanut-acreage allot- 
ments were established. At this time out- 
standing unsettled violation cases amount 
to only slightly more than 1 percent of the 
total peanut farms. These cases are being 
settled through administrative action, set- 
offs, and where necessary are recommended 
for court action. 

The 1952 State-acreage allotment of 226,- 
508 acres has been allocated by county com- 
mittees to 21,126 farms. As compared with 
the year 1951, the State allotment was re- 
duced approximately 7 percent. Effective 
in 1952 the excess oil provision of the law 
was repealed by Congress. From reports 
reaching the State committee, the repeal 
of this provision was heartily approved by 
peanut producers in the State. As a result 
of reduction in the State allotment and 
the repeal of the excess-oil provisions of 
the act, it has been estimated that the 
peanut acreage in Alabama for 1952 is re- 
duced 20 percent as compared with the 1951 
acreage. However, on the basis of an im- 
proved 1952 peanut price-support program, 
we hope that peanut producers will receive 
a larger return, tonnage-wise, than received 
heretofore. 

TOBACCO 

Alabama has relatively few tobacco growers 
as compared with major tobacco-producing 
States as South Carolina, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky. Sharing in the national tobacco 
acreage allotment, 564 acres of flue-cured 
tobacco and 56 acres of burley tobacco were 
allocated to Alabama in 1951. This acreage 
was apportioned by county committees to 
235 farms. These farms produced 675,000 
pounds at an estimated value of $377,000. 

The 1952 State tobacco allotment for old 
farms is 572 acres for flue-cured and 54 acres 
for burley. An additional acreage was 
granted to 23 new growers. 

A flue-cured tobacco marketing quota ref- 
erendum was recently held, In Alabama, 
111 producers voted for continuance through 
the next 3 years; 2 producers voted for con- 
tinuance through 1953; 2 votes were cast” 
against marketing quotas. 
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DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Since the last annual meeting, mobiliza- 
tion committees have had several important 
assignments, the most important of these 
being the production goals program, 

The goals for major crops in Alabama in 
1952 were: Cotton, 1,650,000 acres; corn, 
2,650,000 acres; oats, 225,000 acres; soybeans, 
90,000 acres. 

A statewide program to meet acreage goals 
was undertaken in January and February. 
In March, April, and May our efforts were 
shifted to increasing yields per acre. 

Activities on this program included news- 
paper and radio publicity, circular letters, 
community meetings and personal contacts 
with farmers by representatives of all agen- 
cies. A considerable amount of this activity 
centered around promotion of better farming 
practices and management with the view 
toward increased yields rather than increased 
acreage. 

Although latest crop reports indicate goals 
were not reached on cotton and corn, it is 
believed that farmers did an excellent job in 
the face of difficulties encountered. 

The farm manpower problem has received 
continuing attention. In addition to special 
surveys of the farm-labor supply, county 
committees have maintained continued ac- 
tion in working with local draft boards on 
agricultural deferments. In January 1952, 
there were more than 2,000 farm boys in a 
deferment status, as compared with approxi- 
mately 650 in January 1951. Mobilization 
committees are continually striving to keep 
draft boards informed as to labor needs. 

Mobilization committees have continued 
to work with the farm placement personnel 
of the State employment service. All local 
employment service representatives have 
been invited to become advisory members of 
county mobilization committees. 

County committees have cooperated in 
publicizing the activities and facilities of the 
employment service and have urged farmers 
to use the service. Committees report that 
this work has been most effective and that 
the employment service has contributed a 
great deal to solving manpower problems. 

Requests for discharge from the Army have 
been received and promptly handled by com- 
mittees. In many other cases, committees 
have furnished production information to 
persons seeking discharge or furlough for 
agricultural reasons. 

During the month of November 1951, coun- 
ty mobilization committees spearheaded a 
drive to collect scrap iron from farmers, 
More than 10,000 tons of scrap were delivered 
by farmers during this drive, 

During the past year, 42 applications for 
priority assistance for purchase of crawler 
tractors have been received and processed, 

Committees have also received 12 appli- 
cations for allotments of controlled materials 
for construction purposes. 

Surveys have been conducted on the esti- 
mated needs for (1) pesticides, (2) farm 
machinery, (3) fertilizers, and (4) grass and 
legume seeds. These surveys, along with 
similar information from other States, 
formed the basis for estimating the needs for 
the entire country. 

Monthly reports on materials and facil- 
ities have been made by all counties and the 
State committee. Action has been taken 
where necessary to relieve spot shortages of 
supplies needed by farmers, For example, 
the barbed wire allocation for Alabama was 
materially increased through efforts of PMA. 

Consolidation of county USDA offices has 
been completed in 29 counties. Several other 
counties are nearing consolidation. In 27 
other counties PMA and SCS are in the same 
building. Efforts are being continued to 
achieve full consolidation wherever possible 
in all counties. 
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Care for Our Veterans Comes First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when war is being waged we do not prac- 
tice economy in limiting the material 
necessary to win the victory. When the 
victory is won we cannot give economy 
as an excuse for an unnecessary neglect 
of the veterans who achieved the victory 
and now need treatment in our veteran 
hospitals. 

I am for the most rigid economy and 
the maximum efficiency in the operation 
of government. But there are other 
places for pinching pennies than at the 
bedside of hospitalized veterans. I 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
and friend, the Honorable PETER W. 
Roprno, JR., of New Jersey, himself a 
veteran of heroic service in World War 
II, that “everything that touches our 
veterans touches us.” Beside and sup- 
porting the resolution of the Catholic 
War Veterans of New Jersey which my 
colleague, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Ropino] extended his remarks 
to include, I am placing the following 
letter received by me from Lester R. Ben- 
ston, who is rendering a magnificent 
service as director of rehabilitation, the 
American Legion, Department of Illi- 
nois: 

Dear Barratr: Since I wrote you last fall 
with reference to the cut in the VA budget, 
there has been a general deterioration in 
both the quality and the quantity of med- 
ical service being made available for vet- 
erans. This is partly due to the lack of 
funds but in a large measure it is due to 
the let-down of the morale of the hospital 
personnel caused by the uncertainty of the 
future of the VA medical program. 

General Gray’s report of December 31, 1952, 
accounts for 1,483,000 additional veterans 
who have been discharged since June 25, 
1950. Many of these veterans require, or 
will need, hospital treatment in the future. 
His report indicates that there are now 
4,000 of these veterans in VA hospital beds 
and, in spite of this, his report also indicates 
that we have 5,000 fewer veterans in the 
hospitals than on November 30, 1952. 

Our immediate concern is caused by the 
recent proclamation of the Director of the 
Budget which apparently halts the con- 
struction of new hospitals already author- 
ized and the curtailment of further repairs 
or expansion of existing facilities. If this 
policy is not rescinded the waiting list of 
21,000, as of December 31, will increase by 
leaps and bounds, 

The most serious part of the budget pro- 
nouncement is the order freezing present 
personnel and prohibiting the hiring of 
personnel to fill existing vacancies within 
the approved tables. If this order is not 
liberalized it will lead to chaos at the hospi- 
tal level and may result in neglect and death 
among the veterans because of lack of hospi- 
tal personnel. The present economic condi- 
tion makes it very difficult for the managers 
to hold the present personnel because of 
better employment opportunities on the out- 
side, If the manager cannot fill vacancies 
some hospitals will be understaffed to the 
point that good medicine cannot be given. 


In a letter addressed to General Gray on 
January 8, by Mr. T. O. Kraabel, our na- 
tional director of rehabilitation, clearly out- 
lines our position on this general subject. 
I assure you that we of Illinois concur in 
the presentation made hy our national 
director. 

L. R. BENSTON, 
Director of Rehabilitation. 


Annual Report of William B. Crawley, 
Chairman, Alabama State PMA Com- 
mittee—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include part II of the report for the 
year 1951 of Hon. William B. Crawley, 
chairman, State PMA Committee for 
Alabama. Part II of the report follows: 

Part II 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL 


Election of county and community com- 
mitteemen: Due to changes in, the opera- 
tion of the 1953 agricultural conservation 
program, the State committee recently de- 
cided that community and county com- 
mittee elections should be held earlier than 
in prior years. Accordingly, elections will 
be conducted early in September and com- 
mitteemen elected will assume office as of 
October 1, 1952. Term of office will be a 12- 
month period or until successors are elected 
and qualified. 

County committee employee suggestion 
awards program: During the period covered 
by this report the State committee has ap- 
proved and put into effect a suggestion 
awards program for county committees, 
Through this program county committees 
are authorized, with approval of the State 
committee, to make cash awards for meri- 
torious suggestions which result in more 
efficient or more economical administration 
of county offices. County committees are 
urged to actively participate in this program. 

Management improvement advisory com- 
mittee: Your committee on management 
improvement has continued to function and 
has considered a great many suggestions on 
means of improving program administration 
in the State and county offices. Two of the 
major items which have been considered are: 

1. Records management: The committee 
made a study of the need for a uniform sys- 
tem of records management for county of- 
fices. Working with the area records officer 
the committee made a survey of the records 
in one county and installed a filing system 
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which the committee believes can be adapted 
for use in every county office. 

The State committee has determined that 
the system of records management now in 
effect in the trial county office shall be ex- 
tended to other county offices as rapidly as 
time, available personnel, and administrative 
funds will permit. 

2. Soil testing: A county committeeman 
called this committee's attention to the ap- 
parent need for facilities throughout the 
State for analyzing soil samples. It was felt 
that this matter could properly be considered” 
by the committee due to the heavy expendi- 
ture of agricultural conservation program 
funds for conservation practices involving 
the use of liming materials and mineral fer- 
tilizers. Since facilities are not readily avail- 
able for the widespread sampling and ana- 
lyzing of our soils there can be no doubt that 
some funds have been expended for lime and 
minerals where the need therefor was doubt- 
ful. 

Recognizing that considerable technical 
knowledge, training, and experience is re- 
quired to accurately determine a correct soil 
treatment, officials of the experiment station 
were contacted, and we were assured that 
the need for such a service was recognized 
and would be available at an early date. 

Audit program: During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, our county office auditors 
completed 67 regular audits, 100 percent cov- 
erage during this year. 

Since July 1, 1952, the General Accounting 
Office has not been performing an audit of 
ACP payment applications, CMS purchase 
orders, and administrative vouchers. The 
detailed audit previously made by GAO is to 
be replaced by a comprehensive “on site” 
audit of the State office and a representative 
number of the county offices. In making 
this comprehensive audit GAO will, no 


` doubt, place greater emphasis on the accu- 


racy of supporting documents, devoting less 
time to checking the arithmetical accuracy 
of each and every ACP payment application, 
CMS voucher, or administrative voucher. 
This means that we in PMA must set up our 
own operating procedures and our audit pro- 
gram in a manner which will insure efficient, 
economical administration of assigned pro- 
grams within the limits of applicable leg- 
islation. 

Allocation of administrative funds: This 
is a matter which always presents a prob- 
lem. How can we get an equitable distribu- 
tion of available administrative funds? For 
the fiscal year just ended we approached this 
problem seriously seeking some method or 
combination of methods which would insure 
that each county committee got its fair share 
of available administrative funds. The 
method finally used involved (1) establishing 
a minimum basic allowance for each county 
designed to keep the office open at a very 
minimum level of operations and (2) distrib- 
uting remaining funds on the basis of work- 
load relationship. Factors used in deter- 
mining workload relationship were agreed 
upon after full discussion by the State com- 
mittee and the district field men. The re- 
sults of this approach have apparently been 
satisfactory. 


SUMMARY OF 1951 PRICE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES 
Farm stored commodity loans 


Commodity 


Number | Number Settlement 
of Quantity disbursed on value of 
counties commodity 
$82, 027. 15 


bushels_....... 


Baowewee 
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Farm storage facility loans 


Loans applied for: 


Number of counties... -=-= ee 31 
Number of loans applied for.. 283 
Loans completed: 
Number of counties..__.. pay 27 
Number of loans completed.. =- 
Capacity of structures, bushels. 1, 002, 750 
Loan value.......---.......... $383, 565.26 


Mobile drying equipment loans 
Loans applied for: 


Number of counties.......-.. 2 

Number of loans applied for... 14 
Loans completed: 

Number of counties......... MENS 2 

Number of loans completed... 12 
Loan value-_........... Llai hemd = $16, 081. 14 


Farm slorage facility loan program 


County 


Number of loans 


Zz 
g 
B 
g 


applied for Number of loans completed 


Capacity in 


Capacity in 
bushels of 


bushels of 
structures 


Loan value 


Number of structures 


77 62 527, 020 $201, 073. 68 
2 2 4, 580 856. 50 
1 1 1,000 310. 25 

27 27 30, 340 10, 825. 93 

10 9 10, 700 3, 852. 95 
Bp UB eee cn cee EAE O 
1 1 8, 100 3, 612. 50 
4 2 2, 000 747.38 
1 1 1,000 722, 45 
4 3 5, 000 1, 589. 50 

24 22 55, 675 18, 045. 55 

13 9 121, 832 50, 397. 51 
4 8 7, 000 2, 433. 

3 3 1,875 830. 25 
1 T semsinad=so=|sndmowdmedscom 
7 4 +000 , 646. 00 
1 1 2, 500 934.15 
ZB) | Ap OR SS NESS setae a ER 

26 23 25, 958 10, 679. 60 
6 4 4, 648 1, 882. 75 
7 3 5, 600 2, 675. 10 
7 6 9, 200 3, 194. 27 
1 1 25, 132 6, 800. 00 

14 13 12, 700 4, 255. 13 
j 4 67, 170 30, 610. 49 
2 2 10, 000 4, 037. 50 

14 13 15, 200 4, 626. 55 
7 7 7,000 2, 015. 20 
4 3 20, 050 8, 984. 99 
2 2 10, 470 4, 924.70 


1,002,750 | 383, 565. 26 


Mobile drying equipment loan program 


Baldwin 


of equip- 
ment 


$14, 732. 14 
1,349.00 


16, 081. 14 


16 $39, 447. 54 
2 2, 601. 30 
8 2, 051. 46 
5 4, 932, 90 
1 74. 65 
3 2, 272, 44 

12 5, 784. 14 

66 43, 837.04 

16 18, 686. 47 
3 1, 919. 22 

34 12, 500. 16 

28 29, 429. 02 
1 336. 96 
8 4, 361. 50 
5 2, 824. 02 
9 10, 747. 48 
1 227. 94 

10 3,413. 04 
4 1, 729. 56 
1 678. 60 
8 5, 078, 54 
2 1, 289. 34 


1951 commodity loan program—Continued 
CRIMSON CLOVER . 


Amount of 


Quantity | “the notes 
disbursed | disbursed 


_—_—— SS 


Pounds 
tapi et 1 | 8, 100 | $530. 74 
ee es Se eS aS 


1951 commodity loan program—Continued 


Amount of 
the notes 
disbursed 


County 


$1, 917.00 
044. 80 


Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
years pass by the stature of Abraham 
Lincoln grows ever greater. In the 
minds of the American people his name 
is forever linked with the preservation 
of the Union and with man’s eternal 
struggle for freedom and against the 
chains of enslavement. The tyrants 
and the dictators who appear from time 
to time on the world scene are quickly 
forgotten once they have passed from 
that scene, but the great men who have 
served humanity faithfully are remem- 
bered long after they are gone by’ suc- 
ceeding generations, 

Lincoln is remembered because of his 
leadership in a period of great peril to 
our Nation. He is also remembered be- 
cause of his humility, his character, his 
wisdom, his faith in God and man, and 
none the least his keen sense of humor 
even under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

In an article on Lincoln, published 
on the Great Emancipator’s birthday on 
February 12, 1953, in the New York Mir- 
ror, Walter Winchell succeeds in depict- 
ing these characteristics of our martyred 
President by relating a number of epi- 
sodes and anecdotes of his life. I am 
happy to insert this article into the 

RD, 
WALTER WINCHELL oF NEw YORK 
THE LINCOLN FAMILY ALBUM 

Historians frequently mold great men as if 
they were hewn out of granite. Although 
the form is impressive, the substance is cold. 
Such portraits lack the warmth of significant 
personal details. Abraham Lincoln cast a 
light across the horizon of history that re- 
flected many of his sunny attributes. Never- 
theless, his personality was complex. His 
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inner turmoil was an expression of a turbu- 
lent era. A man gifted with the sensitivity 
of a poet was forced to make stern military 
decisions. Profound problems constantly 
burdened his gay spirit. His memory now 
wears a halo, but it is well to remember that 
he wore the cap-and-bells with comparable 
supreme dignity. He endured personal sor- 
rows and national tragedies while retaining 
his deep faith in humanity. 

Aware of the difficulties the northern sol- 
diers encountered, Mr. Lincoln was very char- 
itable in treating AWOL cases, “If the Lord 
has given a man a pair of cowardly legs,” he 
logic’d, “it is difficult to keep them from 
running away with him.” 

The fine simplicities which have endeared 
Lincoln to millions made him a happy com- 
panion for his youngsters. He was loved by 
those who knew him long before the Nation 
honored him. * * * Abe noted that he 
gained valuable insights into the vagaries of 
human nature by watching his heirs. A 
Springfield neighbor once heard his two sons 
wailing and inquired: “What’s the trouble?” 

“The same old trouble since the world 
began,” Lincoln explained. “I have three 
walnuts in my pocket and each of the boys 
wants two.” 

Mrs, Lincoln belonged to one of Kentucky's 
leading families. Her father, ironically, was 
a slave holder. When the President heard 
his son bragging about his mother’s ances- 
tors, it inspired his classic admonition: ‘I 
don't know why my grandfather was—but I 
am much more concerned to know what his 
grandson will be.” 

The threads of family relationships weave 
the fabric of character. Lincoln’s mother, 
a rugged pioneer woman, went to heaven 
when she was only 35. However, the ideals 
she implanted in her son remained his life- 
time guide. She impressed him with the 
necessity of obtaining an education. Her 
constant encouragement forged her son’s 
ambition—and helped shape the course of 
history. 

Lincoln's memorable tribute: “All that I 
am or hope to be I owe to my sainted 
mother.” 

His mother urged him to work hard. “The 
greater the effort,” she said, “the greater the 
satisfaction of achievement.” 

Lincoln once observed that his father 
taught him the meaning of courtesy by spin- 
ning this tall yarn: “My deceased uncle was 
the most polite man in the world. He was 
making a trip on the Mississippi when the 
boat sunk. He raised his head above the 
water once, removed his hat and announced: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, will you please ex- 
cuse me?’ and down he went.” 

The foregoing recalls this one: Lincoln ad- 
monished his son Tad: “Don’t eat fish with 
your knife. It isn’t polite.” The youngster 
countered: “But is it polite to stare at folks 
when they’re eating?” 

When a delegation of clergymen called on 
Abe (and offered him advice that they as- 
sured him was the will of the Lord), he 
told them about the balloonist who worked 
the fairs around New Orleans. 

One day, decked out in a carnival costume 
of silks and spangles, he floated off and came 
down in a cotton field where a group of slaves 
were at work. One look at the intruder and 
all ran, except one ancient. He stood still, 
removed his battered lid and bowed to the 
ground as the balloonist stepped out of the 
basket. “Good mo’nin’, Mistah Jesus,” he 
reverently whispered, “how’s you’ Pa?” 

A courier came to Lincoln with the tidings 
that a wagon train of provisions had been 
ambushed by rebs and a brigadier general 
taken prisoner, “Did they capture the train?” 
inquired the anxious President, 

“No,” was the reply, “but the general is a 
prisoner.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” dryly retorted Lin- 
coln, “I can make a dozen generals in an 
hour, but mules cost $300 apiece.” 


Once a deputation of legislators visited the 
Chief with a ridiculous suggestion. The in- 
cident reminded him of the story of a patron 
who entered a dark theater and put his in- 
verted stovepipe on the vacant seat next to 
him. A few minutes later a stout woman 
crowded by and sat plunk on the hat. 

“My dear lady,” said the owner of the de- 
stroyed topper in his politest tone, “I could 
have told you that my hat wouldn't fit you 
before you tried it on.” 

A prominent clubwoman had audience 
with Abe. “Mr. President,” she began (in a 
tone that had no thought of ever being re- 
fused) “I'd like a colonel’s commission for 
my son. I demand it not as a favor, but as 
a right.” 

Launching into her family’s history she 
concluded: “My grandfather fought at Lex- 
ington, my uncle at Bladensburg, my father 
at New Orleans and my husband perished at 
Monterey.” 

“I think, Madam,” Lincoln cooed, “your 
family has done enough for our country. It 
is time to give somebody else a chance.” 

Then there’s Lincoln’s note to Gen. George 
B. McClellan, commander of the Union forces 
(at the start of hostilities), whose campaign 
was overly cautious. “My dear McClellan,” 
wrote Lincoln, “if you don’t want to use 
the Army, I'd like to borrow it for a while.” 

Lincoln and Stephen Douglas were good 
friends but in their verbal jousts they gave 
each other no quarter. In one duel of words 
Douglas sneeringly said he once saw Lincoln 
selling whisky. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it is true that the first 
time I saw the judge I was selling whisky 
by the drink. I was on the inside of the bar 
and the judge was on the outside: I busy 
selling, he busy buying.” i 

Mary Todd (Lincoln) was blessed with 
feminine intuition. One of her suitors was 
a prosperous Senator. After rejecting his 
proposal, she informed a friend: “I want to 
be the wife of a President.” 

Lanky Lincoln towered over his bride. 
When they were introduced, he would quip: 
“This is the long and short of the Presi- 
dency.” 

Mary Lincoln wrote: “Mr. Lincoln was mild 
in his manners, but a terribly firm man when 
he set his foot down. I could always tell 
when, in deciding anything, he had reached 
his ultimatum. At first he was very cheer- 
ful; then he lapsed into thoughtfulness, 
bringing his lips together in a firm compres- 
sion. When these symptoms developed, I 
fashioned myself accordingly, und so did all 
others have to do sooner or later. When we 
first went to Washington, many thought Mr. 
Lincoln was weak, but he rose grandly with 
the circumstances.” 

Abraham Lincoln, democracy’s great light- 
bearer, has gone into darkness. But his 
legacy of wisdom continues to light the 
way. * * * His personal misfortunes 
could make angels weep. However, he never 
surrendered to cynicism or despair. His hope 
and courage remained high and his faith in 
the people was constant. He never lost his 
essential compassion and respect for the dig- 
nity of humanity. The Lincolnian courage, 
hope and compassion that rescued a nation 
from disaster—can still save the world. 


“National Origin”: Fraud and Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
weekly publication, the New Republic, 
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has published in its issue on February 16 
an article I wrote on the subject of im- 
migration, in general reference to the 
McCarran-Walter Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“NATIONAL ORIGIN’: FRAUD AND THREAT 

(By Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN) 


This fall, for the first time in many years, 
immigration became a serious subject for de- 
bate in a presidential campaign. Signifi- 
cantly, both Governor Stevenson and General 
Eisenhower condemned the provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter Act in the most decisive 
terms. That law so thoroughly outraged 
American decencies that it has dissipated at 
once the fog of apathy in which the subject 
was long enshrouded. 

The present law is hopelessly defective in 
the way it discriminates against certain na- 
tionalities and races, in the way it selects 
potential immigrants, in the manner it 
treats them in the process of coming here, 
in the nature of the rights it accords them 
after they arrive, and in the protection of 
their rights as citizens after they have been 
naturalized. In all these and other respects, 
the act is contrary to our own interests and 
traditions. 

The McCarran-Walter Act takes over, al- 
most intact, the old method of selecting ap- 
plicants for admission. Within an annual 
total of little more than 150,000, a total that 
remains inflexibly the same from year to 
year, whatever the particular needs of the 
United States may be, places are allocated 
by the national origins quota system. Under 
that system every nation is assigned a quota 
which bears the same relationship to the 
whole 150,000 that the stock of that na- 
tionality bears to the whole population of 
the United States computed on the census 
of 1920. Individuals may immigrate only if 
they find room in their country’s quota. The 
alleged justification of the system is that it 
eases problems of assimilation. 

Those who first introduced the quota in 
the laws of 1921 and 1924 were franker as 
to their motive. They then argued that 
there was a difference between the old im- 
migrants of northern and western Europe 
and the new immigrants of eastern and 
southern Europe. It was claimed that the 
former were racially superior and would make 
better citizens than the latter. This as- 
sumption, which is wholly untrue, is still 
the real basis of the national origins device. 
The McCarran law used the old census of 
1920 instead of that of 1950 because it in- 
tended to discriminate against the peoples 
of southern and eastern Europe. That dis- 
crimination is the product of the belief in 
the biological supremacy of people of Anglo- 
Saxon birth over inferior races. 

Further evidence of racial discrimination 
in the new law is found in provisions that 
prevent the Negro residents of the British 
West Indies from using the British quotas, 
And, although a slight concession is made 
to some orientals, the racial definition of 
that group is so restrictive that the son of 
a Chinese mother and an English father, 
born iA London, is reckoned an oriental who 
must use the Chinese quota of barely 100 
rather than the English. And immigration 
from the entire Asiatic Pacific area, consist- 
ing of 15 to 20 nations, including Japan, 
China, India, the Philippines, Siam, and 
others, is limited to the miserably small ag- 
gregate quota of 2,000 persons. Such preju- 
dices, which all Americans abhor, have been 
left us from the era of the Ku Klux Klan 
and are still enshrined in our law. 

We have now had long experience with the 
newer Americans and have not found them 
wanting. We know that the children of 
Poles and Italians, Greeks and Balts, make 
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just as good citizens as the children of 
Englishmen or Germans. Indeed, our whole 
history demonstrates that every group has 
the capacity for making a useful contribu- 
tion to American life. The persistence of 
the national origins quota, which has been 
an untouchable sacred cow, is an undeserved 
insult upon millions of our own citizens. 

This feature of the law is an obstacle to 
any realistic immigration program. It pro- 
vides large paper quotas never used for coun- 
tries like Great Britain and Ireland, whose 
peoples do not wish to become American citi- 
zens, while countries like Italy and Greece, 
whose people are eager to come to us, are 
permitted a mere trickle, and even that in 
many instances is mortgaged for decades 
ahead. 

Arbitrary administrative provisions are as 
objectionable as the method of selection. 
Scores of petty details make the way difficult 
for the prospective immigrant. Consuls have 
absolute power to grant or refuse visas with- 
out appeal; not even the Secretary of State 
may intervene. Never in our history has any 
American official, executive or judicial, been 
given the despotic power this law bestows on 
bureaucrats accountable to no one. An 
American citizen may thus be deprived of the 
right to be united with a dear parent or close 
relative and never even get to know the 
reason why. 

An immigrant may reach his port of entry 
with a valid visa, then discover that a mis- 
take by the American consul in Europe sends 
him home again—even an honest error aris- 
ing through no fault on the part of the appli- 
cant for admission. After he is once admit- 
ted, the alien may be brutally deported for 
causes vaguely stated and by a process in 
which he can hardly defend himself. Again 
he has no statutory right of appeal. In any 
hearing the immigrant will encounter as his 
judges the same men who will be prosecutors 
in other similar cases. The net effect is that 
his case is frequently prejudiced against him 
even before he has a chance to be heard. 

Security is out of his reach even after he 
becomes a citizen. The naturalization pro- 
visions of the McCarran-Walter Act make 
that certain. At no time in the history of 
the Republic did the law draw a distinction 
between the native- and the foreign-born 
citizen. The McCarran-Walter Act does so 
by providing denaturalization for certain 
acts committed after the grant of citizen- 
ship. For a period of 5 to 10 years after his 
naturalization, the foreign-born citizen is 
on probation; behavior which is not even 
criminal for natives will earn him deporta- 
tion of denaturalization. 

The national origins quota, the adminis- 
trative procedures, and the naturalization 
provisions all treat the foreigner as a men- 
ace. That attitude is the product of years 
when some Americans vainly imagined that 
they could draw back into a tight little iso- 
lation of Nordic superiority. Today those 
anachronistic prejudices prevent us from 
utilizing immigration as an instrument of 
national policy to further American inter- 
ests at home and abroad. 

History shows that a reasonable amount of 
immigration has a stimulating effect on our 
economy, on our social structure, and on 
our culture, and on the whole framework of 
our national life. The whole concept that 
immigration was something grudgingly per- 
mitted and a burden which we unwillingly 
assumed is an outmoded and an outdated 
one. It is part of a narrow concept of our 
economy—namely, that our economy is lim- 
ited in scope and horizon and that the more 
people we admit to the United States, the 
more of our wealth or earnings we must 
share with others and the less each of us 
will have for ourselves. 

We have found, instead, that our national 
economy can be dynamic and expanding, 
that we need recognize no economic limita- 
tions or horizons. And in such an economy, 
regulated immigration is a stimulus rather 
than a handicap to our continued growth 


and expansion. Immigration provides an 
invigorating infusion of fresh blood and en- 
ergy. It is good for America. 

A reaffirmation of our historic role as the 
refuge of the oppressed is more necessary 
now than ever. We are engaged in a titanic 
struggle with a shrewd and ruthless enemy 
who uses against us an armory of mislead- 
ing propaganda. In this struggle for the 
minds of men, we must sincerely hold out 
the ideals of human freedom, dignity, and 
equality. But those details will not be con- 
vincing if our own practice contradicts them 
by treating some kinds of men as less worthy 
than others. 

As a simple substitute for the present 
McCarran law, I would suggest that we 
establish some maximum total quota limi- 
tation such as 300,000 er 350,000 annually, 
flexibly geared to our own needs and to our 
capacity for absorbing immigrants into our 
national life and into our national econ- 
omy. 

We should, of course, retain the present 
bars against undesirables, against criminals, 
the mentally defective, subversives, and 
those who are permanently incapacitated and 
unable to make a living. There is not the 
slightest difference of viewpoint with regard 
to that. 

But those we accept should be admitted 
on the basis of individual worth, aptitude, 
and desirability rather than of racial or na- 
tional affiliation. 

We should allocate a certain percentage 
of the total immigration quota to the vic- 
tims of religious, political, or racial perse- 
cution and thus leave open a door of hope 
to the enslaved victims behind the Commu- 
nist iron curtain. We should set apart a 
certain percentage of the places to aid family 
unification; another percentage to further 
the primary interest of the United States 
foreign policy or other United States na- 
tional interests. We should leave remaining 
places open for so-called new-seed immi- 
grants, of whatever nationality or color or 
creed, who qualify as worthy and desirable 
persons for immigration into this country. 

Within each of these categories or other 
categories which may be designated, selec- 
tion should be on the basis of individual 
aptitude and desirability. The attributes we 
should consider are those which would help 
the individual to play a useful role in Amer- 
ican society: his intelligence, character, ca- 
pacity to adjust to new situations, attach- 
ments to democratic ideals, vocational or 
scientific attainments, leadership traits and 
physical fitness. We have had enough ex- 
perience in testing for the civil service and 
the Armed Forces to know that a register 
could be created on this basis that would 
humanely single out for admission those 
most likely to contribute to the national 
welfare. 

Such a system would be flexible yet uni- 
form. It would serve our needs, yet not 
discriminate against nationalities, races, or 
creeds. It would adapt to the conditions 
of the 20th century our traditional ideals of 
liberty and equality. It would reaffirm what 
Thomas Jefferson once confidently pro- 
claimed, that America is the hope of 
mankind. 


A New Television Star Rises on the 
Coaxial Firmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of the 
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aisle will be pleased to know of the suc- 
cess attending the entry into a new field 
of endeavor, television, by the distin- 
guished former President of the Senate, 
my fellow Kentuckian, Alben W. Barkley. 

I am sure that many Members of the 
Senate and House enjoyed his appear- 
ance on TV and radio on Meet the Veep 
program with the dean of Washington 
commentators, Earl Godwin. 

It was particularly interesting that the 
subject of one of the first programs was 
the reorganization of Congress and how 
it could be made more effective. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a review of this program as published 
in It’s Our Government column, by Hal 
J. Miller, editor of the Government 
Standard. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


(By Hal J. Miller) 


A forceful argument for a realistic adjust- 
ment of congressional salaries to conform 
with current living costs was presented by 
none other than former Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley in his tremendously popular NBC 
TV show Meet the Veep. 

With that delightful good humor which is 
his trademark, the famous Kentuckian, by 
implication, urged his former congressional 
colleagues to be courageous on the issue of 
their own pay. 

He related incidents from past Capitol Hill 
pay battles to his equally famous TV team- 
mate, Earl Godwin, on the February 8, 1953, 
Meet the Veep show, produced by able radio 
and TV producer, Ted Ayers. The transcript, 
rushed from New York to the Standard, fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Gopwrn. In the light of that story 
and the fact that you've lived with Congress 
20 years, you probably know more about it 
than anybody else. What would you do if 
you had the power to reorganize Congress? 
What would you recommend? 

“Mr. BARKLEY. I tell you, Earl, I feel pretty 
strongly about that and I’m going to get up 
for emphasis just to talk right to you. I've 
always felt that if Congress had stopped its 
own growth in numbers long before it did, 
it would have been better. Under the Con- 
stitution they have to reapportion Members 
every 10 years after a census. If they had 
stopped when the House numbered about 
300, I think it would have been better. But 
now that's past and gone. There are 435 of 
them now. And you can’t ever expect them 
to decrease in number. 

“But I feel very strongly that their terms 
ought to be increased from 2 years to 4 years. 
In the beginning it was made two so that 
they would have to go back before the people 
frequently and would not lose touch with 
them. That’s been over 160 years. And 
now with all the multiplication of the duties 
and the demands of the people on the Con- 
gressmen, 2 years is too short. You ought to 
have 4 years, and I believe if Congress would 
submit an amendment like that to the Con- 
stitution, they would ratify it promptly. 
Then I would give them more help. When I 
came to Congress 20 years ago I had $1,500 
allowance for clerks’ hire. Now I think it's 
been increased about $15,000, but that is not 
in proportion to the increase in duties and 
demands. 

“Mr. GODWIN. You had one room, 

“Mr. BARKLEY. I had one room. And if 
there were two men in my room and I wanted 
to have a private conference, I had to go out 
in the hall. They have gotten more room 
now. And of course I would increase their 
salaries, too. They have to maintain a home 
in their district or their State and here in 
Washington, too. 
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“Mr. GopwIn. I have noticed these in- 
creases in Senate, Congressmen are always 
reluctant about voting for more pay. 

“Mr. BARKLEY. That's attributed to their 
modesty and sincerity and honesty. But I 
think they ought not to be quite so modest 
although I myself have been guilty. Ollie 
M. Jones, who was one of the greatest po- 
litical orators I ever heard, and I think next 
to Bryan the best in this country, was a 
Member of the House when they had a bill 
up to increase the pay from $5,000 to $7,500. 

. Well, when Ollie’s name was called, he voted 
in his stentorian voice, ‘No.’ Then he 
rushed out into the cloakroom where there 
were a lot of Members seated and he said: 
‘Boys, some of you go out there and vote for 
this thing. I'm afraid our side is going to 
win.’ A lot of them went out and voted 
and his side lost. 

“Mr. Gopwin. Listen, I read you voted 
against it. 

“Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, I voted against the in- 
crease of the salary from $7,500 to $10,000. 
And the newspapers in my district said, ‘Old 
Barkley stood with the people. He didn’t 
raid the Treasury.’ And when Congress ad- 
journed and I went home, I stayed there a 
week walking up and down the street think- 
ing I'd been a hero, but nobody ever men- 
tioned it until one Saturday old Uncle Jack 
Cocker, a farmer from 15 miles in the coun- 
try, came in and he heard Congress had ad- 
journed and I was at home—he always liked 
to come in and talk to me about what had 
happened. We backed up against the wall 
on the shady side of the street and talked 
for an hour about what had happened in 
Congress. Finally, he said: ‘Alben, I see you 
increased the salaries up there.’ I said: 
“That’s right, Uncle Jack, but I voted against 
it.’ He looked me right straight in the eye 
and says: ‘Well Alben, you’re just a darn 
fool.’ 

“And that’s the only comment I ever got 
from that day to this on my vote against 
the increase in pay. So the people are will- 
ing to pay their servants what they're worth 
and they ought not to be too modest about 
it, although modesty is a tribute to them and 
to their honesty. But any Member who is 
worth his salt in the House or the Senate, 
who would devote as much time to any pri- 
vate industry as he devotes to the public 
welfare, would receive 10 times as much as 
he receives as a salary. 

“Mr. Gopwin. You know, I don’t remember 
anybody ever being defeated because he 
voted for adequate pay; have you ever? 

“Mr. BARKLEY. No, I don’t recall that any- 
body ever did. There may have been, but* 
there’s no record of it so far as I know and 
there may have been a lot of other things 
that entered into it besides the vote on that 
question.” 


Dr. Moses Spatt 
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HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Brooklyn’s outstanding citizens and 
community leaders is my good friend 
Dr. Moses Spatt, who has just been 
elected as president of the Brooklyn 
Jewish Center. Although we are on op- 
posite sides of the political fence, my 
association with him has for many years 
been most cordial and pleasant. He is a 
man of great integrity and ability, one 
who is esteemed highly in Brooklyn, and 


his views and opinions are respected by 
all who know him. 

The institution which he now heads, 
the Brooklyn Jewish Center, seeks to 
promote the educational, religious, 
social, and recreational well-being of the 
community. Established back in 1919, 
it has been quite successful in its tasks 
and consequently has developed into one 
of the leading institutions of its kind, 
with a large membership which benefits 
from its facilities. 

Dr. Spatt is well suited to head this 
institution and will surely give it dynamic 
leadership. He has been associated with 
it for many years as a vice president, he 
knows its problems and difficulties, and 
he understands the needs of the commu- 
nity. He is a man who has a keen sense 
of appreciation of the moral and spiritual 
values of life in our crucial times and 
often deplores the fact that the world in 
which we live is getting away from these 
values and precepts. On accepting the 
office as head of the institution he 
observed: 

It is only through the strengthening of 
institutions like our own Brooklyn Jewish 
Center and following the tenets it teaches 
that we can hope to ameliorate the tensions 
that are rapidly tending to destroy us. 


Dr. Spatt is also active in many other 
civic, religious, and charitable organiza- 
tions in Brooklyn. He is a director of 
the Jewish Community Council, the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, the Unity 
Club, and formerly served on the execu- 
tive committee of the American Jewish 
Congress. In 1945 he was appointed by 
Governor Dewey as commissioner of in- 
terstate sanitation and served with great 
distinction in this post. He has also been 
most active for many years in Republi- 
can ranks and is a member of the 
National Republican Club. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
extend to Dr. Spatt my congratulations 
upon entering his new office and to wish 
him many more years of fruitful accom- 
plishments in the future, as has been his 
record in the past. 


Conditions in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address on conditions in agriculture, 
which I delivered before the Calvert 
County Farm Bureau, at Prince Fred- 
erick, Md., on February 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a distinct 
pleasure to have this opportunity to speak 
before the Calvert County Farm Bureau, and 
I am indeed grateful for your very kind 
invitation, 

In these early and formative days of a new 
era in our history, many groups throughout 
this great Nation, and in fact, throughout 
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the entire world, look to the Eisenhower 
administration for the leadership and vision 
which is so essential in these critical times. 
Reassuring confidence and optimism might 
well be our theme at this time. 

After 20 years of confusion and despair— 
and then despair and more confusion, farm- 
ers, representing a vital segment of our na- 
tional economy, also view the return to dom- 
inance of the Republican Party with a great 
measure of hope and expectation that their 
problems will be appropriately treated. I 
can assure you that President Eisenhower, 
the administration leaders, and the Con- 
gress, are sensitively aware of the importance 
of a positive agricultural policy. It is not 
necessary for me to tell you—the great farm- 
ers of Maryland—that this policy must be 
consistent and effective. = 

In considering the agriculture picture at 
this time, there are two components which, 
in my opinion, accentuate the direction our 
coming farm policy will take. The first is 
the appointment of Mr. Ezra Taft Benson as 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the second is 
the mounting surplus of farm products and 
the corollary decrease in farm prices, 

I look upon the appointment of Secretary 
Benson as a particularly significant move by 
President Eisenhower. The President has 
certainly displayed keen perception in the 
extremely high caliber of men he has thus 
far appointed to Federal posts. Integrity 
and competence have dictated each of these 
appointments. In the case of Secretary Ben- 
son, farmers are truly represented by one of 
theirown. He at one time worked on a farm, 
later operated his own farm, and still later 
was a county agricultural agent. He has also 
been engaged in the business of feeding and 
raising livestock on the range. As a matter 
of fact, his entire background has been in 
agriculture work. 

While not a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, I spe- 
cifically made a point of studying the report 
of the hearings concerning the appointment 
of Mr. Benson so that I could cast my vote for 
confirmation with confident personal con< 
victions. In reviewing this testimony, I was 
especially impressed by a statement made by 
Secretary Benson, which I would like to re- 
peat, in part, to you: 

“To me the object of all labor on the farm 
is to provide consumers of the Nation with 
food and fiber at reasonable prices and at the 
same time to improve the productivity of the 
basic land resources, and to contribute to ris- 
ing levels of nutrition and living. 

“I believe our agriculture policy should 
aim to achieve full parity prices, and parity 
income in free markets, as the long-term 
objective. This objective can be achieved 
only with general prosperity, high employ- 
ment and production, along with increased 
output per worker throughout the national 
economy. 

“Agriculture today is not like it was a 
generation or so ago. The most important 
method, to me, of promoting agriculture and 
national welfare is the support, from a long- 
term standpoint, of adequate programs of 
research and education in the production, 
processing, marketing, and utilization of 
farm products, and in problems of rural 
living.” 

These objectives coincide directly with the 
Republican platform and pronouncements of 
President Eisenhower as expressed during 
the hectic campaign days and since the in- 
auguration. As you know, the Republican 
Party, and thus President Eisenhower, is 
“pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent 
parity price support and it is pledged even 
more than that to helping the farmer obtain 
his full parity, 100 percent of parity, with 
the guaranty in the price supports of 90.” 
In reciting this pledge, I am quoting from 
President Eisenhower’s campaign address at 
Brookings, S. Dak., last October 4. 

Secretary Benson’s reference to the neces- 
sity of “increased output per worker 
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throughout the national economy” is cer- 
tainly refreshing. An unqualified restora- 
tion of the free enterprise system hinges 
upon increased productivity on the part of 
all workers—be they farmer, millworker, 
laborer, officeworker, or what have you. 

Unfortunately, in the past few days, cer- 
tain statements made by Secretary Benson 
have been incompletely quoted in the public 
press. As a result, many people have ob- 
tained an erroneous impression as to his 
short-range and long-range views concerning 
price supports. To clarify this situation, I 
should like, at this time, to quote as follows 
a portion of his recent speech before the 
Central Livestock Association in St, Paul, 
Minn., which has not been mentioned by 
the press: 

“The development of modern agricul- 
ture * * * has placed the family farm in a 
vulnerable economic position because farm 
prices and income rise and fall more rapidly 
than farm costs. Hence, the guarding of 
farm levels of living requires a program of 
storage and price supports to help to assure 
stability of income. These supports should 
be designed not only to serve the welfare of 
farmers, but also—in the widest national 
interest—to prevent disaster to the farm- 
producing plant and the national food 
supply. 

“Price-support laws will be carried out 
faithfully in every respect. There are man- 
datory price supports at 90 percent of parity 
on the so-called basic commodities for 1953 
and 1954. Others laws provide for supports 
on other farm products. While enforcing 
these laws, there will be formulated long- 
term programs which will more fully and 
effectively accomplish our overall objectives.” 

Certainly, my friends, the farmers of 
America have nothing to fear in the treat- 
ment of their vital problems by the Eisen- 
hower administration. I want to emphasize 
to you again that the administration will 
develop and carry out a positive agricultural 
policy, which will be thoroughly consistent 
and effective. 

Concerning the depression of farm prices 
and mounting surpluses, there are many who 
feel that the sharp decline in exports of 
agricultural products has been a contribut- 
ing factor of tremendous influence. As an 
example, in October 1952, total farm exports 
dropped 25 percent in comparison with 
October 1951. Also, in 1951, Great Britain 
bought 34 percent of her wheat needs in the 
United States but only 11 percent in 1952. 
Any appreciable loss of these foreign mar- 
kets seriously disturbs the farm income of 
the United States, and concurrently adds to 
the cost of farm-price-support programs, 
and could possibly result in severe domestic 
acreage controls. ’ 

What has happened to these foreign mar- 
kets? What can we expect in the future? 

In an effort to conserve much-needed dol- 
lars, Great Britain has been obliged to pur- 
chase her wheat requirements from Canada 
and Russia—imagine that—instead of from 
the United States. During the first 9 months 
of 1951 and 1952, the total wheat imports 
of the United Kingdom remained the same. 
During this time, however, while imports 
from the United States declined, the total 
Canadian share increased from 50 to 72 per- 
cent, while imports from Soviet Russia 
jumped from 0 to 6 percent. 

Now, we are confronted with another se- 
rious and ominous situation. Russia has 
proposed an economic trade conference in 
which the Western European nations have 
agreed to participate. The exact date of the 
conference is still to be determined, but it 
* will be sponsored by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, which is 
composed of 27 European members and the 
United States. It is anticipated that the 
Soviet Union and its satellites will be pre- 
pared to trade grain, coal, and timber for 
automobiles, textiles, farm machinery, and 


consumer goods. In other words, those 
countries, badly in need of food and fiber, 
but without dollars to buy them, are being 
forced to barter with Russia and Iron Cur- 
tain countries for products they might 
otherwise buy from American farmers. 

If we are to maintain harmonious and un- 
interrupted relations “with our friends and 
allies, and at the same time, if we are to 
maintain a continuous market for all of our 
farm products thereby encouraging <nd fos- 
tering our great farm communities, this 
problem must be satisfactorily resolved be- 
fore too many months have passed. It would 
be my suggestion, and my vigorous recom- 
mendation, that the United States immedi- 
ately devise an equitable balance of trade 
program which will enable nations of the 
free world to trade with each other and 
which will preclude the financial necessity 
of these nations trading with Iron Curtain 
countries to obtain food and other essential 
imports. Put the emphasis on trade, rather 
than aid in the form of money. My friends, 
this point is extremely important, not only 
to the farm problem, but to our entire for- 
eign policy. 

Before closing, I should like to speak with 
you concerning a more local situation, which 
more closely concerns you. I have reference 
to the tobacco crop and price supports for 
this commodity. During the last session of 
the Senate, you will recall that I was suc- 
cessful in leading, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the debate on legislation to approve 
price supports for the Maryland tobacco 
farmer. A similar bill is now before the 
83d Congress. I am completely familiar with 
these present problems and you may rest 
assured that again I will do everything possi- 
ble to insure that this bill will be passed. 

These are but a few thoughts I would like 
to leave with you. I have the greatest con- 
fidence that these issues, and many others, 
will be resolved speedily, intelligently, and 
realistically, by President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Benson, the administration, and the 
Congress. 

It has been a privilege to be with you this 
evening, and I sincerely hope that you will 
bring your specific problems to me. I would 
welcome your ideas and opinions on any 
issues in which you are interested. Maryland 
farmers are important to the entire Nation. 
Thank you very much, 


Pierre Fauchard Academy Gold Medal 
and Diploma Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, February 7, 1953, at a dinner in 
Chicago, Ill, of the Pierre Fauchard 
Academy, the president of the academy, 
Dr. Percy G. Lowery, delivered a citation 
in awarding the gold medal of the Pierre 
Fauchard Academy “to all dentists serv- 
ing in the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force during 1952” and then presented 
the medal “for meritorious and con- 
spicuous scientific and professional serv- 
ices rendered by these dentists to the 
members of all the Armed Forces.” 

This gold medal was awarded to the 
Secretary of Defense, to be held in trust 
for those dentists so honored, and re- 
ceived officially by Maj. Gen. Walter D. 
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Love, Assistant Surgeon General for Den- 
tistry of the Army; Rear Adm. Ralph W. 
Malone, Inspector General of the Dental 
Division of the Navy, acting for Rear 
Adm. Daniel W. Ryan, Assistant Sur- 
geon General for Dentistry of the Navy; 
and Brig. Gen. Marvin E. Kennebeck, 
Assistant Surgeon General for Dentistry 
of the Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow was in- 
stalled as president of the Pierre Fau- 
chard Academy for the year 1953-54. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is indeed a distinct honor and a privilege, 
as president of the Pierre Fauchard Academy, 
to make the presentation of the 1952 Acad- 
emy’s gold medal and diploma to the Assist- 
ant Surgeons General for Dentistry of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

They are representing those gallant mem- 
bers of the dental profession who have 
served, as well as I, from the Army, 8 from 
the Air Force, and 3 from the Navy, who have 
died while in the service of their country. 
This presentation is made in honor of all 
Officers of the dental profession who served 
during the year 1952, and generally recog- 
nized those who have served during the pe- 
riod since the aggressive act of the North 
Korean Communist-inspired invasion of 
South Korea on June 25, 1950. 

When a dentist dons the uniform of his 
country to serve in any of the armed services 
in peace, in war, or to support the United 
Nations in stopping aggression, his respon- 
sibility is to serve where his capabilities can 
best be used to the maximum in the interest 
of all concerned, and in such assignments 
where he may be most needed. 

The dental profession can be justly proud 
of the record of the members of its profes- 
sion who have served and are still serving in 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
Regular and Reserve. Their professional 
work has been of the finest and their sci- 
entific contributions and progress made in 
the military, as well as professional field, 
have made dentistry an indispensable part 
of a successful military operation. The need 
for such professional manpower is not a 
debatable question, for with the 3,600,000 
men and women of all services in Korea, in 
America’s forces in Europe, Japan, and else- 
where abroad, as well as in the military es- 
tablishments of the United States, the 
question of urgent and immediate need of 
dental services is apparent to everyone. 

Without enumerating in detail the tre- 
mendous amount of preventive dentistry 
performed by the over 26,000 dentists who 
served in the Army and Navy during World 
War II (the Air Force being included then 
in the Army), the following impressive totals 
completely support any statement of com- 
mendation made of these members of the 
dental profession from December 7, 1941, to 
September 1945: 


Permanent fillings -...--._..._ 104, 000, 000 
Dentures_...-....... -- 3,200,000 
Denture repairs -- 1,100,000 
Fixed bridges ............ BS 280, 000 
Prophylaxis... - 19, 000, 000 
Extractions PETE NORE LES 22, 000, 000 
Examinations, diagnosis, and 


other operations_......-_.__ 124, 000, 000 

This consolidated report bespeaks the 
loyal, conscientious, and efficient service ren- 
dered by members of our profession for the 
over 15,000,000 men and women on active 
military service in World War II. 

Since June 25, 1950, and more specifically 
during the year 1952, for which this award 
is made, there has been a force of 3,600,000 
officers and men of all services served by 
7,500 dentists on active duty during this year. 
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The amount of preventive and corrective 
dentistry performed in 1952 is comparable, 
if not in excess, of that performed during 
wartime. This splendid contribution to the 
scientific advancement of dentistry engen- 
ders real appreciation of fine dentistry on 
the part of the military patient. This dis- 
tinguished and consecrated service to the 
Nation, to the dental profession, and to the 
patient is the direct reason why the officers, 
the members of the board of trustees, and 
the members of the Picrre Fauchard Acad- 
emy voted to confer the 1952 gold medal of 
the Pierre Fauchard Academy on the mem- 
bers of the Dental Corps of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and that this medal 
with suitable citation be presented in their 
name to the Secretary of Defense and that 
replica diplomas be likewise presented to 
the Assistant Surgeons General for Doen- 
tistry of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. 

Therefore, in the name of the members of 
the Pierre Pauchard Academy and in recog- 
nition of the outstanding, unusual snd dis- 
tinguished service rendcred to the art and 
science of dentistry by all of the members 
of the dental profession serving, or who have 
served, in the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America during the year 1952, I, as 
president, hereby confer this gold medal 
award on them, to be held in trust by the 
Secretary of Defense for thcm, and trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense by Maj. 
Gen. Walter D. Love of the Army, as the 
senior officer. 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA PRESENTED TO GENERAL 
LOVE 

I, as president, now present to Maj. Gen. 
Walter D. Love as Assistant Surgeon Gencral 
in charged of dentistry for the Army, this 
replica of the citation, so conferred, on the 
members of the dental profession serving 
in the Army. 

I, as president, now present to Rear Adm. 
Ralph W. Malone, Dental Inspector General 
of the Navy, representing Rear Adm. D. W. 
Ryan, Assistant Surgeon General in charge 
of dentistry for the Navy, this replica of the 
citation, so conferred, on the members of 
the dental profession serving in the Navy. 

I, as president, now present to Brig. Gen. 
M. E. Kennebeck, Assistant Surgeon General 
in charge of dentistry for the Air Force, this 
replica of the citation, so conferred, on the 
members of the dental profession serving in 
the Air Force. 

In our glorious demonstration of democ- 
racy in action there must be high hope, un- 
derstanding, and prayerful belief that some- 
how, and not before it is too late, that those 
persons to whom the mandate of leadership 
has been entrusted will stay the hand of op- 
pression by further solidifying the frecdom- 
loving peoples of the world in a common 
bond of friendship, mutual understanding, 
and trust. 

We here in America seck peace in the world 
today, as we have always sought peace. But 
let no one deceive himself that this love for 
peace is weakness. Our love for peace is love 
for freedom. 

Those of us alive today, particularly those 
who have lived through World War I, World 
War II, and now Korea, know that there are 
no words to properly express our gratitude, 
our reverence, and our deep affection for 
those who are serving and those who gave 
and are giving their very lives to keep us free. 

My fellow members of the Pierre Fauchard 
Academy, distinguished guests, and friends, 
I close this ceremony with the word of ever- 
lasting appreciation and high praise to those 
of the dental profession serving in the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Presented February 7, 1952, Chicago, Ill., by 
Dr. P. G. Lowery, president, Pierre Fauchard 
Academy, 


1910 Theories Won’t Work on 1953 
Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
February 9, there appeared in the daily 
newspaper, the Tupelo Journal of 
Tupelo, Miss., a factual and challenging 
editorial entitled “1910 Theories Won’t 
Work on 1953 Farms.” This editorial‘is 
such a practical, sound, and nonpolitical 
approach to our farm problem that I be- 
lieve it will be of interest and help to the 
entire membership of Congress and to 
the people of the Nation, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1910 THEORIES WON'T WORK on 1953 FarMs 


What to do about farm prices is again a 
leading topic of the day. 

But it is doubtful if an agreement can be 
reached by debating sides until the agricul- 
tural industry is recognized as being & form 
of business rather than as some isolated 
activity conducted without regard to the 
principles which affcct all other types of 
production and trade. 

One group, for example, says that every- 
thing’s rosy on the farm-price front; nothing 
needs to be done, 

Another group is conyinced the bottom is 
falling out, and that if something isn’t done 
soon, the sides will collapse, too. 

Both think they are correct. And because 
each has a set of figures to support his argu- 
ments, the farmer is caught in the middle, 
with nobody listening. 

A basic reason for the disparity in present 
claims over farm prices is the fact that Re- 
publicans and Democrats aren’t talking 
about the same thing. 

In arguing that farmers are comparatively 
as well off as they were in 1910, the “rosy 
view” folks are thinking about agriculture 


as live-at-home operation in which the only, 


purchases needed to carry a family through 
the year were a little sugar, coffee, and to- 
bacco, a couple of pairs of shoes, some kero- 
sene and axle grease, and maybe a bolt of 
cloth, 

A price collapse then did not ruin a farm- 
er in a single season, 

For in 1910-14, the years used as a base 
in figuring parity prices, the farmer meas- 
ured his cost of production in muscle power 
rather than in dollars. And his standard of 
living was determined by the fullness of his 
smokehouse more than by the size of his 
bank roll, 

Now, however, farming has become a cash 
operation with items like tires, engines, gaso- 
line, fertilizer, and insecticide playing a ma- 
jor role in the farmer's budget. 

Whereas the typical farmer of 1910 had 
never heard the phrase “margin of profit,” 
today it means as much to the farmer as it 
does to the retailer, wholesaler, or indus- 
trialist. 

And when one realizes that the farmer's 
cost of production has increased while the 
price of what he sells has dropped, it is easy 
to understand that the farmer’s margin of 
profit has taken a beating. 

In spite of all that has been said in recent 
weeks about declining agricultural prices, 
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few persons are fully aware of what is hap- 
pening to the farmer. 

During the last year alone the price of 
what the farmer sells has dropped by as much 
as 25 or 30 percent. 

A year ago cotton was 30 percent higher 
than it now is. 

Dairy products were 8 percent higher, meat 
animals 25 percent, and truck crops 40 per- 
cent. 

But when it comes to buying the things he 
needs to produce his crops, the farmer finds 
a different picture. 

Here, according to Department of Agricul- 
ture records, is what has happened to the 
cost of typical items he buys since the pre- 
Korean war period of 1947-49: 


Price 

1947-49 now 
$3.17 $3. 47 
3.52 4.16 
5. 93 6.87 
6.92 8.73 
3.33 4.33 
8.24 11. 20 
1, 980.00 | 2,330.00 
1, 670.00 | 1,970.00 
44.10 57.00 
-68 -80 
.25 +27 
38. 50 45.90 


When the farmer sees his costs of produc- 
tion rising, he is in the same position as the 
retail merchapt or the industrialist who 
raises prices when his costs increase. 

But the individual farmer has no control 
over what he charges for most of his prod- 
ucts; hence, the need for adequate Govern- 
ment supports for farm prices in periods of 
declining demand. 

And when the Government leaders take 
the view that everything is rosy even as the 
farmer's margin of profit vanishes, they are 
playing with economic fire which more than 
once in the past has got out of control and 
led to serious nationwide consequences. 

More than politics, therefore, is involved 
in present efforts to arouse the Republican 
leadership to concern over farm-price trends, 
What is involved is our whole economic 
structure, 

For if farmers are shoved back to the 
living standards of 1910, our whole Nation’s 
living standard will suffer and business de=- 
clines will soon be observed following the 
collapse of prices on the farm. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Declaration of Independence—Decla- 
ration of Americans of Ukrainian 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a declaration of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, assem- 
bled at Boston on January 25, 1953, to 
commemorate the 35th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We honor these valiant men and 
women for their long fight for national 
independence, 
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There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Declaration of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, assembled at the Ukrainian rally 
in the number of 550 which was held on 
January 25, 1953, in Boston, Mass., to com- 
memorate the 35th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of Ukraine and 
the establishment of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

In Kiev on January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian 
Central Council (Rada) promulgated the 
Fourth Universal and thereby brought about 
the rebirth of Ukrainian independence and 
established the Ukrainian National Republic. 

The 35th anniversary of this important 
event in the life of the Ukrainian nation is 
being celebrated by Ukrainians throughout 
the free world. 

Ukraine today is a country occupied by 
Russian Communist forces which installed 
a puppet government against the will of 
the Ukrainian people. The Communist sys- 
tem with its collective economy has brought 
about the ruin of Ukrainian peasants, and 
the bureaucratic character of the Commu- 
nist production and the unheard-of exploita- 
tion of labor has turned Ukrainian workers 
into toiling slaves of the Communist oli- 
garchy. 

The Ukrainian people have been deprived 
of all the freedoms they enjoyed under their 
own independent government, have been de- 
prived of those freedoms now enjoyed by 
the citizens of the free world.» 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, those 
of us who arrived here many years ago; those 
of us who were born here, and those who 
arrived only recently, having fied our native 
land to escape the terror of Communist 
domination, commemorate this day of 
Ukrainian independence, this great anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian people. 

We who are of Ukrainian descent and are 
cognizant of the desires of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple speak today to the honorable representa- 
tives of the United States Government and 
to the freedom-loving people of this country, 
and do aver that the Ukrainian people are 
striving for their independence, for their 
right to freedom, for their right to a demo- 
cratic Ukrainian Government, for such a gov- 
ernment as was established during the revo- 
lution by the act of Ukrainian independence 
in 1918. We do maintain that its legitimate 
successor is the Ukrainian National Council 
in exile and that the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic is 
usurped. We hold that, since this govern- 
ment has been superimposed upon the 
Uxrainian Nation, only the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council has the right to represent the 
will of the Ukrainian people abroad. 

We emphasize that the Ukrainian people 
have been fighting since 1918 for their free- 
dom from Moscow Communist domination. 
This fight has taken many forms, among 
them armed rosistance, and has not waned 
until this day. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent as- 
scmbled today ct the Ukrainian rally for the 
commemoration of the 35th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Declaration of Independence 
appeal to the United States Government and 
to all the free nations of the world assembled 
in the United Nations to aid the Ukrainian 
Nation in freeing itself from Communist 
tyranny and in reestablishing in Ukraine 
a government by the will of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Tos. V. A. KASKIW, 
Chairman of the Rally. 

MICHAEL RISIL, 
Secretary of the Rally. 


My Legion Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES; 
SIONAL Recorp My Legion Prayer, by 
Daniel E. Lambert, commander, Bangor 
(Maine) Post, No. 194, American Legion. 

Commander Lambert was four times 


- wounded, was decorated by his own and 


grateful foreign governments, and re- 
ceived the highest awards for gallantry 
in his service with the Rangers and Com- 
mandos of World War II fame. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My LEGION PRAYER 


(By Daniel E. Lambert, commander, Bangor 
Post, No. 194, the American Legion, Bangor, 
Maine) 


Let us pray. 

Almighty Father, everlasting Prince of 
Peace, we come before Thee today and beg 
of Thee the peace and concord among all 
nations and peoples which shall have no end- 
ing. We pray for the President of the United 
States, for the Congress, and for all those in 
authority, that they may carry out their 
duties in the path of righteousness. 

We pray, too, O God of justice, for the 
flag of our country, the emblem of the Nation 
that we love and serve. Bear it aloft on high, 
O God of battles, and suffer it not to be low- 
ered in defeat to any nation or power. Suf- 
fer not the Red to obliterate the white and 
blue, nor the hammer and sickle to replace 
Stars end Stripes. 

We remember, O Great Physician, those of 
our comrades who lie upon hospital beds 
or at home, sick of mind or of body. Deign 
to extend to them Thy hand and touch them 
and restore them to the health and happiness 
they so richly deserve and ardently desire. 

Finally, O God of tender mercy, we remem- 
ber with pride and affection those of our 
comrades who have fallen upon the field of 
battle or who have come home to die. Espe- 


cially do we remember those comrades who 


today are falling in the fields of Korea. 
We know that You will gather them with 
You into the Post Everlasting. 

Give us, we pray, a small measure of their 
service, courage, loyalty, and patriotism. We 
ask this all for God, country, and our beloved 
American Legion. Amen. 

(Dedicated to John M. Robertson, depart- 
ment chaplain, Department of Maine, the 
American Legion.) 


Negro History Week Observed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 
Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
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article from the Toledo Bronze Raven, 
entiled “Negro History Week Observed”; 
Necro History WEEK OBSERVED 
(By Edwin Brooks) 


Dear Pustic: We, the undersigned citizens, 
call upon everyone to celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week, February 8 to 15. 

Negro History Week was begun by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, a prominent Negro his- 
torian and a man of letters. 

We ask that you discuss Negro history with 
your friends and members of your organiza- 
tions, that you visit the public library and 
read about Negroes. Read the works of 
Dr. C. G. Woodson and Mr. Herbert Apthker.) 

We look forward to the day when Negro 
history will, in the life in historians give 
the deeds of outstanding Negroes their right- 
ful place in the pages of. American history, 
and all men, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, are brothers. 

We observe Negro History Week that we 
may lift every voice and sing the praises of 
outstanding Negroes who have made note- 
worthy contributions to our American her- 
itage. We are prominent in American music 
because of the moving spirituals of H. T. 
Burleigh and the blues of W. C. Handy. Dean 
Dixon is one of America’s most brilliant con- 
ductors. Henry O. Tanner and Horace Pip- 
pin are outstanding in the field of art; Selma 
Dunbar and Langston Hughes in the field of 
poetry; and Richard Wright in literature. 
Dr. George W. Carver and Dr. Charles Drew 
have achieved much in the field of science. 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois is one of our greatest 
philosophers. Dr. Ralph Bunche has made 
noteworthy achievements in Government 
and diplomatic relations. In the religious 
field, Richard Allen has founded the A. M. E. 
Church. Rev. Joseph Willis has organized 
the Louisiana Baptist Association, A. Phillips 
Randolph and William R. Ilood have been 
indefatigable in their efforts to secure wider 
recognition of the Negro in employment. 

In sports, we have Jackie Robinson, Joe 
Louis, Jesse Owens, Althea Gibson, and Sugar 
Ray Robinson. 

Among our great Negro women we have 
Lucy Laney, Lucy Moten, Mary McLeod Be- 
thune and Toledo’s own, Ella P. Stewart, a 
nationally known Negro leader. 

There are a great deal more that we all 
should know about. See how many you can 
find at Toledo Public Library during Negro 
History Week. Discuss them with all your 
friends. 

Fraternally yours, 

Edwin Brooks, Marcella Reid, Roland 
Brazier, Robert G. White, Eugene 
Shepherd, Jean Green, Robert L. But- 
ler, Beatrice Davis, Timothy Brandon, 
Visola Brooks, Stanley Doolin, Oscar 
Eolmes, Ethel L. Scott, Fred Arney, 
Wm. J. Duval, Jesse Almos, W. R. Cole- 
man, M. C. Campbell, Mildred Evans, 
Lester S. Arney. 


Tobacco Men Talk for All Export Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Tobacco 
Men Talk for All Export Trade,” pub- 
lished in the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
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Journal, February 15,1953. I may com- 
ment, in connection with the current de- 
bate upon price controls, that this edi- 
torial presents, as the tobacco people 
present it, a very affirmative approach 
to the world problem about which we 
have been talking. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Topacco MEN TALK FOR ALL EXPORT TRADE 


A group of tobacco growers did an unusual 
thing when they met in Washington this 
week. They naturally discussed price sup- 
ports for their crop. They speculated some 
on the course Ezra Taft Benson, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, will likely follow 
on the policy of price supports at 90 percent 
of parity. But when they came to resolu- 
tions, they blazed a fresh trail. 

The tobacco men unanimously resolved 
that American policy should be to buy as 
much as we sell to the rest of the free world. 
(They have learned that what we used to 
call a favorable trade balance is actually un- 
favorable for us under current world condi- 
tions. It means our customers abroad can’t 
buy enough of our exports, including tobacco, 
because they can’t earn the needed dollars 
by selling their products to us.) 

They called for renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Further, they sug- 
gested a bipartisan commission to map the 
development of our world trade. (They see 
that the Trade Agreements Act will mean 
little to healthy world trade if it is hemmed 
in by niggling restrictions, added by Mem- 
bers of Congress at the bidding of every in- 
terest that fears foreign competition.) 

They asked repeal of the Buy-American 
Act. This measure, despite its patriotic 
title, actually causes great waste of our tax 
money, by requiring our armed services to 
pay up to one-third more for American 
products than they would need to pay for 
foreign goods of equal quality. 

They supported the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act. This measure has been endorse 
by both the Truman and Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations. It does not lower tariffs. It 
simply cuts away some of the red tape that 
makes it so hard for foreign producers to sell 
in our markets. 

The tobacco growers have raised a flag of 
leadership. They should be able to enlist 
behind them all the other American inter- 
ests, both agricultural and industrial, which 
depend for prosperity on markets overseas. 
These interests have been curiously quiet. 
They have stood silently by while the pro- 
ducers who want protection from high 
tariffs have conducted a loud and effective 
lobby. 

Both sides have every right to be heard. 
Both have a case. The economic health of 
the country lies in balancing these conflict- 
ing demands, which means that both sides 
should be clearly heard. The tariff-protec- 
tionists have dinned their story into the 
ears of Congress and the public. It is good 
to hear the tobacco growers speak up. 


Oppression of Ireland by Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Timothy 
J. Holland, president of the Irish-Ameri- 
can Associates of Middlesex County, 
Mass. 

This statement by Mr. Holland, as 
president of his fine organization, ex- 
presses eloquently the feeling of many 
of our Massachusetts citizens with re- 
spect to the unity of Ireland, and of the 
long-time aspirations of many Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent to see that unity 
becomes a reality. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IRIsH-AMERICAN ASSOCIATES OF 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
Cambridge, Mass., January 19, 1953. 
Hon. LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Simm: The continued oppression im- 
posed upon the people of Ireland against 
their will by the British Government, in 
segregating the 6 northeast counties from 
the other 26 counties is an outrageous of- 
fense to international justice. Such segre- 
gation can well be compared with the parallel 
in Korea or the Soviet Iron Curtain that we 
hear of and speak so often about. 

We, the members of the Irish-American 
Associates of Middlesex County, Mass., here- 
by request you to use your influence with 
our new administration in Washington to 
remedy that situation which affects the prog- 
ress of world peace. 

Representatives LANE, of Massachusetts, 
and Focarry, of Rhode Island, are continu- 
ing their fight for the unity of Ireland and 
as leaders of world peace and justice to all 
peoples and all nations, we know you will do 
your very best to see that justice prevails. 

The President of the United States shall 
receive a telegram regarding this matter, fol- 
lowed by a letter. Letters are also being 
forwarded to the Vice President, Secretary 
of State, and our Senators and Representa- 
tives, requesting aid in this great cause. 
You can help. We know you will. 

Remember, Russia used her veto three 
times against Ireland’s admission to the 
United Nations. Russia knows the seeds of 
communism cannot grow nor even take root 
in Ireland, the bright spot in Europe where 
communism is detested. 

Ireland’s freedom could create a voluntary 
link of steel in a sturdy chain of free and 
independent Atlantic nations. Since our 
only obstacle to world peace is communism, 
surely it is a necessity to see to it that first, 
the countries where communism cannot 
thrive, be free and united to meet and de- 
feat the corroding Communist influence that 
threatens the world today. This can be done 
with your help and the united efforts of our 
President and the Members of the House 
and Senate. 

As a divided nation, Ireland cannot take 
her place among the free nations of the 
world. She cannot join the Atlantic Pact, 
she is barred from the United Nations. She 
has fought for her existence and the preser- 
vation of religious freedom for over 700 years. 

We therefore urge you to work for this 
cause, for the end of hostilities and world 
peace, > 

For you and for those great causes, we 
will constantly pray. s 

Very sincerely yours, 
THE IRISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, 
Trmortny J. HOLLAND, President, 
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Prosperity and Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent poem that is worthy of a few 
minutes’ reading time of the Members 
of this body. The author was my 
mother’s personal physician, a man 
with a great heart and a keen mind, Dr. 
Maurice E. Lord, of Skowhegan, Maine. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Momentous things are happening, 
But we, who are little men 
Are sitting on the side lines 
And keep a-wondering when 
The people of the nations 
Will awake from their drugged sleep 
And try to make a better world, 
By trying their truces to keep. 


Twenty long years we have struggled, 
Under so-called Democratic rule. 

It has cost this country plenty, 
For our leaders have tried to fool 

The people, by handing out largesse 
For work that was never done, 

And prosperity has falsely come to us 
By a war never planned to be won. 


While our sons are fighting in battle 
Far away from their native land, 

Our foreign policy has sadly lacked 
The help of a guiding hand. 


Why should we spend billions 
Protecting Formosa from strife, 

While our allies ship war goods to the Reds, 
Thus in our backs sticking a knife? 


The Briton we've saved too often 
Cries loudly when there comes the threat 
Of allowing blockade of Red China, 
They think of their revenue yet. 
While our boys are dying by thousands, 
They will ship to Red China for gold 
The things she needs to make warfare 
On our boys battling hard in the cold. 


From the days of Woodrow Wilson 
Down through the Truman reign, 
The New Deal and the Fair Deal 
Have been their song’s refrain. 
But if people would think it over 
There might come to them this thought, 
That all of this so-called prosperity, 
Has come through the wars we've fought. 


The Agricultural Program 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, has begun a series 
of meetings with advisory committees 
representing various sections of Amer- 
ican agriculture, 
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Tomorrow the Secretary will meet with 
an advisory group representing the great 
American dairy industry, Coming from 
the congressional district which boasts 
of the greatest milk and cheese produc- 
tion of any district represented in this 
Congress, I was indeed pleased that the 
Seventh Wisconsin Congressional Dis- 
trict was represented on this advisory 
committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Regardless of politics, we should not 
stand here in this respected body and 
try to make political capital by blaming 
the new Secretary, who has been in office 
just short of 4 weeks, for the mistakes 
which were made in the past. 

During the first week of this session 
of Congress many of our colleagues of 
the minority expressed complete confi- 
dence in President Eisenhower. Last 
week several Members of the minority 
party spoke before this 83d Congress and 
without making a single constructive 
suggestion, they attempted to state that 
the decline in farm prices could be at- 
tributed to the actions of the Eisenhower 
administration and to Mr. Benson, The 
facts, however, show that the conduct 
of the agricultural program during past 
years has been based upon the theory 
that all that was necessary was to spend 
more money and plunge our country fur- 
ther into debt. The solution to any 
problem was merely postponed. The 
basis upon which this theory was found- 
ed was that your children and grand- 
children could solve these problems and 
while they were about this they could 
also pay our debts. 

Mr. Benson is to be commended for 
calling upon the best minds represent- 
ing all agricultural interests, regardless 
of party labels, to make recommenda- 
tions on the various phases of our agri- 
cultural program. The important thing 
for us to do is to pass on to the Secre- 
tary our constructive suggestions which 
may be of help to him in facing the 
many problems which he does now face. 

Last week I wrote the Secretary giv- 
ing him my views on the important 
„questions confronting the dairy indus- 
try. My letter deals with milk, the price 
of which has been on the decline for the 
past 6 months. My letter to the Secre- 
tary is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY Benson: The problems 
that you are facing as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are indeed most complex and important. 
I commend you on the fine approach which 
you have taken during your first 4 weeks in 
office in restoring the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This Department during the past 20 
years has been trying desperately to regiment 
the thinking of the American farmers by 
destroying individual initiative. 

My congressional district is located in the 
heart of Wisconsin's dairyland and contains 
that section of Wisconsin which boasts the 
heaviest milk production of any congres- 
sional district in the United States. As you 
know, during the past 2 years there has been 
a terrific revolution going on in the dairy 
industry and the industry has not read- 
justed to the new conditions under which 
it must operate. There are, of course, two 


major reasons why the dairy industry is in a 
very unstable position at the present time. 
The major reasons for the critical conditions 
which exist this year are (1) heavy imports 
which have been made of dried whole milk 
and cheese; (2) the large amounts of imi- 
tation products made from vegetable oils 
which are being sold on our markets today 
in competition with dairy products. 

The first condition has been brought about 
to a large extent by the attitude of the past 
administration, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of the State De- 
partment. 

The so-called Andresen amendment (sec. 
104 of the Defense Production Act) passed by 
the 82d Congress, has not been administered 
by the former Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with the intentions of the United 
States Congress. The 15-percent tolerance 
amendment which was placed on the Andre- 
sen amendment after it passed the House of 
Representatives, by the United States Sen- 
ate, was given an overall interpretation by 
the former Secretary of Agriculture. It was 
not until December that the former Secretary 
belatedly got around to restrict the imports 
of dried whole milk, dried cream, and dried 
buttermilk. Our former President, even at 
that time, bitterly objected to the action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, but under sec- 
tion 104 the Secretary of Agriculture had no 
other choice than to reluctantly follow the 
requirements of the law. During the period 
the former Secretary of Agriculture refused 
to carry out the provisions of the law, the im- 
ports of dried skim milk increased from 
23,500 pounds in 1950 to about 41.5 million 
pounds in 1952. During the same period 
the imports of buttermilk were increased 
from 500,000 pounds to 12.5 million pounds. 
Because of these imports we now find our- 
selves in the position where our price-sup- 
port program has been used to support the 
foreign markets and the basic concept of the 
program in assuring an adequate return to 
the American dairy farmer has been made 
a sham, 

Due to the above-mentioned squeeze in 
which the dairy farmer has been placed and 
because of the necessary expense to the 
United States Government in supporting the 
dairy industry throughout the world, it 
would seem to be advisable for you as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to immediately apply all 
restrictions at your command under section 
104 and for you to temporarily suspend the 15 
percent tolerance which is allowed under this 
section. 

The dairy farmer in Wisconsin has been 
required to make a considerable investment 


during the past 2 years under the milk pro- . 


duction improvement program which is being 
carried on in our State. Not only has ne 
been required to build new milk houses but 
other requirements have been placed upon 
the production of milk which have greatly 
increased the cost of production. Foreign 
milk and dairy products are not required to 
be produced under the same sanitary condi- 
tions and for that reason can easily compete 
with our milk on a price basis. It seems 


that the United States Department of Agri- ` 


culture should encourage the production of 
milk under new and modern sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Our State government has made a consid- 
erable investment, particularly during the 
past 2 years, in a Brucellosis control pro- 
gram. Governor Kohler of our State has 
recommended a large appropriation for the 
further eradication of this disease during the 
next 2 years. We have almost completely 
controlled tuberculosis in herds of our State, 
Foreign milk production does not require 
and is not afforded the protection our do- 
mestic milk markets demand. 

The second condition, which I have men- 
tioned above, concerns the sale of imitations 
of butter. This has played a major part in 
the revolution going on in the dairy industry. 
During the time that the butterfat substi- 
tute bill was under consideration by the 
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8lst Congress and the former President, the 
advertising that was given to butterfat sub- 
stitutes almost daily in the press of this 
country, was something that could not have 
been bought. 

During the past year there has been 1,360,- 
000,000 pounds (8.8 pounds per capita) of 
butter consumed and 1,206,000,000 pounds 
(7.8 pounds per capita) of butter substitutes 
consumed. One has but to look at the pur- 
chase of the armed services for an example of 
what is happening. During January 1951, they 
bought 5,026,231 pounds of butter for use 
by the Armed Forces as compared to 1,928,- 
721 pounds of oleomargarine. In January 
1952, the armed services bought 3,427,002 
pounds of butter as compared to 2,987,988 
pounds of oleomargarine. This past January 
butter purchased by the Armed Forces again 
fell off. At the same time Government pur- 
chases under the support-program increased. 

As you know, there also has been @ con- 
siderable change in the industrial use of 
butterfat, such as in the ice-cream industry, 
which has further added to the problems 
which face the important dairy industry. 

It will be necessary for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the various land- 
grant colleges, and the various dairy organ- 
izations to step up their research programs 
during the next year to find additional uses 
for milk products. It will also be necessary 
for the American Dairy Association and dairy- 
ing in general to step up its advertising pro- 
gram in order to attract and increase con- 
sumer demand. A whole new program is be- 
ing advocated for the dairy industry, placing 
the importance of the pricing milk on the 
amount of solids nonfat included in milk, 
rather than the old system of placing primary 
consideration on the butterfat content of the 
milk in establishing the price paid to the 
farmer. 

It is most important during this transi- 
tion period that an affirmative statement is 
made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture stating that milk will be sup- 
ported at the same level as the so-called basic 
agricultural commodities, which will be at 
90 percent of parity during 1953 and 1954, 
The present regulation calls for the support 
of butterfat and whole milk at 90 percent 
of parity through March 1953. Although the 
present support price does not take into con- 
sideration the wide use of butter substitutes, 
it is most important to the dairy industry 
during this transition period that the sup- 
port price be maintained in keeping with the 
support price being paid for basic commodi- 
ties. Such a support price can be main- 
tained if the importations of dairy products 
produced under insanitary conditions abroad 
are stopped by the means set forth above. 

I am looking forward to our meeting on 
Monday and will talk further with you about 
these important matters. 

7 With best wishes and kindest regards, 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN R. LAD, 
Member of Congress. 


Congress Can Override Treaties by the 
Simple Process of Legislation and Has 


Done So on Several Occasions—An- 
other Treaty Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
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editorial from the Toledo Blade of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1953. This editorial is a frank 
discussion which illuminates the subject 
and is aimed to allay the fears which 
have been aroused by those who would 
amend the Constitution to protect us 
from treaties. 
ANOTHER TREATY TRAP 


There is one thing to be said for the bill 
to restrict the treaty-making power which 
Representative UsHer Burpick, of North 
Dakota. introduced in the House last week, 
as opposed to a similar proposal by Ohio’s 
Senator JoHN W. Bricker. It would frankly 
and forthrightly jettison all treaty commit- 
ments—past and future—involving the 
United Nations. 

The principal distinguishing feature of the 
Burdick bill is a flat statement that “no 
treaty now existing or hereafter to be created 
shall contain any provision abridging the 
sovereign power of the United States, nor 
any State thereof, nor shall any treaty 
amend or abridge any law of the United 
States or of any State thereof.” The 
Bricker bill would countenance treaties re- 
quiring a change in laws if Congress spe- 
cifically approves the change. 

Representative BURDICK is frank about his 
purpose. His bill would, he says, make 
American adherénce to the U. N. Charter 
void. Since most of the support for the 
Bricker proposal is predicated on fear of 
what the Charter and other treaties now 
being considered by various U. N. agencies 
might do, it’s increasingly plain that the 
purpose of these limitations on the treaty- 
making power is to make international 
accord as difficult as possible. 

Is there any real danger to citizens of the 
United States that their rights and privileges 
can be stealthily taken from them through 
the treaty-making process? 

Of course, it’s always possible. Any treaty 
which is approved by the President of the 
United States and by two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate achieves the status 
of an act of Congress. It does not, however, 
take percedence over constitutional limita- 
tions. The Supreme Court twice has ruled 
to this effect. 

What is the likelihood that the President 
and the Senate suddenly will go hog wild 
in approving treaties that would destroy the 
constitutional rights of American citizens? 

As Prof. Zechariah Chafee, of the Harvard 
Law School, has graphically expressed it, 
there is “no basis in fact to believe that the 
Senate, which has been called the graveyard 
of treaties, will suddenly nurture treaties 
like a crowded incubation ward in a lying-in 
hospital.” It should require no more than a 
look at what has happened to the United 
Nations Genocide Convention and other such 
proposals to understand how slight is the 
likelihood that the Senate ever will run 
ahead of public opinion in adopting such 
treaties. They can't even get a hearing, 
much less the support of two-thirds of the 
Senate’s Members. 

But suppose the Senate, contrary to all 
past experience, suddenly should take to 
approving bad and dangerous treaties. Are 
such stringent measures as the Burdick and 
Bricker proposals needed to protect Ameri- 
cans against this very unlikely eventuality? 

Not at all. Congress can override treaties 
by the simple process of legislation, and has 
done it on several occasions. The most 
notable instance was the Chinese Exclusion 
case in 1889, when Congress acted to defeat 
the express purpose of a treaty between the 
United States and China, It had been done 
before and has been done since, 

Proponents of the Bricker-Burdick nos- 
trums fall back on one final argument, in- 
volving the minority decision written by 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson of the Supreme 
Court last year in the steel seizure case in 
which he sought te justify President Tru- 
man’s action under powers granted by a pro- 


vision of the United Nations Charter. Sup- 
pose, they ask ominously, What if this had 
been a majority opinion? 

The kindest answer to this argument is 
that it wasn’t the judgment of the majority. 
Those who support legislation of this kind 
already have admitted that they don’t trust 
the President or the Senate. When they 
drag in this argument, they also suggest that 
they don’t trust the Supreme Court. And 
what kind of protection would either of 
these bills afford if indeed the Supreme 
Court, which would have to interpret them, 
couldn't be trusted? 

This is only to carry these treaty traps to 
their final absurdity. The important facts 
are that there is no real danger to the rights 
of Americans in the treaty-making processes 
that have worked so well for 160 years and 
that, if such danger ever should arise, there 
already are adequate provisions for con- 
gressional action to protect those rights, 


Farm Belt Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President in the 
discussions and consideration of farm- 
price supports it should be ever kept in 
mind that the question involved is not 
one of a dole or a subsidy for agricul- 
ture nor is the matter primarily a politi- 
cal one. The question involved is the 
matter of stabilizing a major segment of 
the American economy, agriculture, 
which is necessary in order that the en- 
tire economy be kept on a stable basis. 

An editorial entitled “Farm Belt 
Fears,” in the February 15 issue of the 
Washington Sunday Star, reflects true 
light on this timely subject; and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM BELT FEARS 

Some of the things that Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Benson has been saying make eco- 
nomic sense. 

It is sensible to say that price supports 
which tend to prevent farm-production 
shifts toward a balanced supply in terms of 
demand and which encourage uneconomic 
production and result in continuing heavy 
surpluses and subsidies should be avoided. 
It is sensible to say that inefficiency should 
not be subsidized in agriculture or any other 
segment of our economy. It is also sensible 
to say that emergency programs should be 
terminated as soon as the emergency is 
over. 

It is not sensible, however, in the political 
sense at least, for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to describe farm-price supports as dis- 
aster insurance, or for him to suggest that 
these supports are to be looked upon as a 
kind of relief program. The inferences to be 
drawn from such comments are bound to 
send a chill down the agricultural spinal col- 
umn as they revive memories of the grim 
depression days on the farm. Remarks 
couched in this kind of language also furnish 
ammunition to the political opposition. 

Mr. Benson, in all fairness to him, has tried 
to undo this rhetorical damage. Returning 
from St. Paul, where the statements referred 
to were made, he has reiterated his intention 
to support basic crops at full 90 percent of 
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parity as prescribed by law. Furthermore, it 
is impossible to believe that the Eisenhower 
administration has the slightest intention, 
as Georgia's Senator RUSSELL puts it, of 
throwing the farmer to the wolves. To do 
that would be political suicide for the Re- 
publicans, and there is no evidence that they 
are in a suicidal mood. 

The fact remains, however, that the slump 
in farm income, and particularly in livestock 
prices, which are not supported, has been se- 
rious. It was estimated in January that net 
farm income has dropped 23 percent since 
1947. According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies, farmers from 1942 through 
1947 retained as net income about 50 per- 
cent of their annual gross income. In 1952 
only about 38 percent of gross income was 
retained as net income—the smallest per- 
centage ever recorded except in the depres- 
sion years of 1921 and 1931-33. 

It may well be that some farm prices, 
cattle prices in particular, have been too 
high. Certainly the retail consumer thinks 
so. Some adjustment is desirable, and there 
no doubt is merit in Mr. Benson’s desire to 
look, within reason, to the remedial action 
of a free market. Still, the downward trend 
of farm prices is ominous, for this has been 
the forerunner of depression in the past. It 
would seem the part of wisdom, both political 
and economic, for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to stop talking about disaster insur- 
ance and to let it be known in unmistakable 
terms that this administration is not going 
to let the farmers be pushed to the edge. of 
disaster before coming vigorously to their 
aid. 


America on Its Knees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
article entitled “America on Its Knees,” 
written by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the United States Senate. 
This splendid article stresses the need 
and importance of prayer in our national 
life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, Minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church, Chaplain, United 
States Senate) 


AMERICA ON ITS KNEES 


There can be no doubt about it, even in 
Government-centered Washington there is a 
new surge of reality, so far as vital religion 
is concerned. The Return-to-God Movement 
is more than a slogan. It is assuming the 
proportions of a holy crusade. Prayer is 
actually being practiced, not just as a means 
of getting something from God but as an 
open channel to get to God and to find and 
be found by God Himself the only adequate 
answer to human need. There is the sound 
of a gong in the tops of the mulberry trees, 
not only along the Potomac but across this 
wide land. There are signs that once again, 
as in the former days of the Nation’s true 
glory, America is bending its knees. There 
are increasing numbers of those in high 
places of Government and industry whose 
solemn and serious attitude is: “I want to be 
a Christian in my heart.” 
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The revival, if that hackneyed and abused 
word may be used for so genuine a craving 
for the divine undergirding, is not an emo- 
tional, boisterous thing; it is quiet and deep, 
too full for sound or foam. It is not the 
repetition of a formal creed; it is a repudia- 
tion of practical atheism, of the deadly ma- 
terialism which has. degraded and cursed 
American life and which will damn it if not 
stopped. It is a renaissance which leads 
away from mistaken magnitudes, from in- 
verted priorities, from the shut-in, self- 
absorbed, unspiritualized, unhallowed life 
with no altar and with no spire. 

The dramatic action on Inaugural Day, of 
the man who had been President only a few 
moments, in asking the country and the 
world to join him in prayer, exactly fits into 
the mood now so exhilaratingly apparent. 
When the simple petitions of the new Chief 
Executive, pleading for help to the Father 
God, fell on the ears of listening hosts ex- 
pectantly lining the Avenue for the parade, 
one who was half a mile from the Capitol 
said that, as over the amplifier the praying 
voice resounded, there was an electric some- 
thing that seemed to summon the waiting 
multitudes to their knees. And across the 
Nation that mystic thrill was registered. 
That supplication turned the inaugural 
platform into a high and holy altar. It came 
from a deeply held conviction regarding the 
inevitable finality of spiritual verities. 

Just before the inauguration the one now 
our President uttered words which might 
‘well be nailed to the doorposts of our homes 
and of our legislative halls: “The basic doc- 
trine to which we must always cling is that 
our form of government is founded on reli- 
gion. It has no sense unless it is founded on 
a deeply felt religious faith. All the other 
nations must see that our leadership is one 
not of materialism, but of purity, of in- 
tegrity, and of belief in the dignity of man.” 

. This new under-God consciousness which 
is gripping our leaders, is of course, no par- 
tisan affair. Party shibboleths have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it. It is infinitely 
bigger than that. For a long while under 
the white dome Members of the Senate and 
the House, without thought of political af- 
filiation, have met weekly for a fellowship 
of prayer. 

There occurred in the Capital City on Feb- 
ruary the fifth one of the most amazing 
prayer meetings ever held since Washington 
agonized on the frozen ground of Valley 
Forge. Originally there was visualized but a 
small group at this morning altar of prayer. 
But the idea grew, and so many begged to 
come that finally, about 400 sat down to 
breakfast in the Mayflower Hotel ballroom, 
with Senator Frank CARLSON, of Kansas, as 
the leader of this national service of prayer. 

One of the distinguished woman Members 
of the House offered a deeply-moving prayer. 

It was shortly after 8 a. m. that a figure 
emerged through the iron gates of the White 
House grounds, It was Dwight Eisenhower 
on his way to the prayer meeting. Awaiting, 
when he arrived, was the Chief Justice of the 


United States and associate justices of the. 


Supreme Court, members of the cabinet, 
many Senators and Representatives, and 
leaders in various professions and in industry. 
There were no pictures taken. And there 
Was no applause. Even when the President 
stood to speak, that company simply arose 
in silence. It was the atmosphere of a sanc- 
tuary, and the usual trappings of public af- 
fairs would have seemed sacrilege. 

The President in an unpremeditated ad- 
dress poured out his soul regarding the pri- 
macy of “deeply felt religion” as this crisis is 
faced. “Prayer,” he declared, “is simply a ne- 
cessity.” It was the desire of the President 
that one of the prayers in this high hour 
might be for the leaders of the new admin- 
istration. He sat with head reverently 


‚You we lose faith in ourselves. 


bowed while the following petition was 
lifted: 

“God, our Father, we thank Thee for the 
man who in Thy providence has become our 
Chief Executive, to administer the affairs of 
this Nation, and for the men selected by him 
for their various responsibilities. We now 
present these men to Thee and beseech 
Thee to grant unto them Thy grace and 
guidance, wisdom, insight and understand- 
ing. Save them from self-deception, conceit, 
and the folly of independence of Thee, O 
God, that we may indeed have a leadership 
led by Thee.” 

High above that great praying breakfast 
group was a striking colored picture of 
Uncle Sam on his knees, with clasped hands 
and upturned face. And beside that kneel- 
ing form was engraved a prayer shot through 
with the grace of national penitence. That 
poster portrays America on its knees—not 
beaten there by the hammer and sickle, but 
freely, intelligently, responsibly, confidently, 
powerfully, fearing nothing or no one except 
God. And here, in part, are the searching 
sentences of that confession to the Eternal: 

“Our Father, we pray that You will save 
us from ourselves. We have turned from You 
to go our selfish way. We have broken Your 
commandments and denied Your truth. We 
have left Your altars to serve the false gods 
of money and pleasure and power. Now, 
darkness gathers ‘round us and we are con- 
fused in all our councils, Losing faith in 
Inspire us 
with wisdom, all of us, of every color, race 
and creed, to use our wealth and our strength 
to help our brother, instead of destroying 
him, Fill us with new faith, new strength 
and new courage, that we may win the battle 
for peace. Be swift to save us, dear God, 
before the darkness falls.” 

Here, in a 20th century Declaration of 
Dependence—on God—is America on its 
knees. And on its knees America is 
invincible, 


Lithuania in Exile Observes the 35th 
Anniversary of Her National Independ- 
ence February 16, 1953 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the dawn of creation, history is replete 
with the sordid story of nations that 
have been brutally treated by an oppres- 
sor whose sins cry to heaven for ven- 
geance. Such has been the fate of the 
small Republic of Lithuania. 

For centuries the God-fearing and 
courageous Lithuanians have been sub- 
jected from time to time to such a reign 
of terror that only their deep faith in 
divine providence has sustained them. 

Lithuania's history as an independent 
state is recorded as dating back to the 
11th century, but as early as the first 
century the Lithuanians were spoken of 
by Roman historians as being adept in 
tilling the soil. 

The history of Lithuania reveals the 
continual struggles this small nation was 
forced to endure in order to maintain her 
existence. 

It was in the year 1795 that Lithuania 
lost its independence when it became a 
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pawn in the hands of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, and became a victim of 
partition. 

Russia took control of the greater part 
of Lithuania while the smaller part was 
devoured by Prussia. 

For 120 years Russia dominated Lithu- 
ania and ruled her with an iron hand. 
Yet, during this period of ruthless sub- 
jugation and aided by an abiding faith in 
God, the fire of freedom was never ex- 
tinguished in the stout hearts of the sons 
and daughters of Lithuania. 

Napoleon, in 1812, on his march to 
Russia, kindled this hope of throwing off 
the shackles of serfdom. But his defeat 
only served to strengthen Russia’s grip 
on a liberty-loving and God-fearing na- 
tion. 

During Russia's 120 years of domina- 
tion over Lithuania, the development of 
her culture which had been recognized 
the world over was stifled while her eco- 
nomic advancement was at a standstill. 

The yoke of Russian oppression was 
lifted by the Germans in 1915 when they 
occupied Lithuania. It was not however, 
until February 16, 1918, that the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania was proclaimed at 
Vilnius. 

Two years later, however, found Po- 
land occupying the ancient capital at 
Vilnius and seizing over 12,000 square 
miles of Lithuania, with a population 
of over a million. 

The Polish conquest forced the mov- 
ing of the independent government to 
Kaunas, where it remained for 20 years. 

For a period of 20 years, dating from 
the signing of the Treaty of Moscow July 
12, 1920, wherein Russia recognized Lith- 
uania as a sovereign and independent 
state, renouncing forever all claims to 
Lithuanian territory, Russian-Lithua- 
nian relations improved. 

In 1940 however Lithuania’s eternal 
hope for continued peace and independ- 
ence was rudely shattered. 

With two other Baltic States, Latvia 
and Estonia, Lithuania found herself 
again playing the role of a political pawn, 
when she was driven into the clutches 
of Soviet Russia through negotiation 
of the 1939 nonaggression pact between 
Germany and Russia which was signed 
at a time when Anglo-French represent- 
atives were in Moscow trying to obtain 
Russia’s aid in curbing Hitler's frenzied 
desire for power. 

Hitler began his march in September 
of that year through Poland and dis- 
closed the real intentions of Germany 
and Russia when they proceeded to par- 
tition Poland between them and re- 
vealed their desire to acquire Finland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 

Finland with the other three Baltic 
States—Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, 
was asked to sign mutual assistance 
treaties with Russia. Finland declined, 
and after a 3-month war with Russia, 
was forced to terminate it, losing terri- 
tory and agreeing to the establishment 
of a Soviet military base at Hango. 

On October 10, 1939, Russia forced 
Lithuania to sign what was termed the 
Mutual Assistance Pact at the same time 
guaranteeing to respect Lithuania’s sov- 
ereignty as an independent nation. In 
accordance with the terms of the pact, 
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Russia compelled Lithuania to admit 
Soviet troops and to establish air bases. 
Meanwhile, Germany sought to capi- 
talize on Lithuania’s feud with Poland 
over the seizure of Vilnius by offering 
Lithuania a chance to regain its territory 
from Poland on condition that Lithuania 
help Hitler by waging war on Poland. 

The German proposal was made more 
glittering by Hitler’s reference to the 
German-Russian Nonaggression Pact 
which Lithuania was asked to believe 
would serve to ward off any acts of ag- 
gression from Russia, if Lithuania would 
become an ally of Germany. 

After repeated unsuccessful efforts by 
Germany to induce Lithuania to abandon 
her stand of absolute neutrality and be- 
come an ally, Hitler as an act of reprisal, 
allowed Lithuania to be turned over to 
Russia. 

This occurred when Red troops at- 
tacked Vilnius, the ancient capital of 
Lithuania that was seized and in posses- 
sion of Poland. 

Russian troops that were stationed in 
Lithuania in accordance with the sign- 
ing of the Mutual Assistance Pact, were 
greatly augmented by the swarm of 
troops that followed the attack on»*Po- 
land. The result was that Lithuania was 
invaded and there was absolutely no way 
of meeting the Soviet thrust. 

Despite the solemn assurances given 
by Russia in signed treaties that she 
would respect Lithuania’s sovereignty 
and independence, and refrain from 
meddling in her internal affairs, the 
Lithuanian Government was replaced on 
orders from Moscow and the dates of 
so-called new elections were announced, 
not only in Lithuania, but also in the 
Baltic States of Estonia and Latvia. The 
seeds of communistic control were being 
quickly sown and a quick harvest was 
expected, as Russia sought to achieve its 
plan of sovietizing the Baltic States. 

In true Moscow fashion,. the elections 
were a fake from start to finish. Threats 
of violence were the order of the day if 
one failed to vote. 

All political parties were outlawed and 
a new party dubbed the “Working Peo- 
ple’s Union” was declared to be the only 
official political party in Lithuania. If 
an independent candidate was men- 
tioned, he was declared disqualified. 

The electoral laws of Lithuania were 
discarded as Moscow representatives 
aided by Red Army troops supervised 
every polling place. 

As expected, over 95 percent of the 
voters were announced as favoring the 
Working People’s Union. Later it 
leaked out that about 16 percent of the 
electorate voted and that they, too, could 
have remained at home, because the 
Moscow puppets in charge of the so- 
called elections burned the ballots. 
Since they knew the outcome, they fol- 
lowed the natural instinct of the Russian 
mind by not bothering to count the votes. 

With the newly elected members of 
the Working People’s Union in con- 
trol of the Lithuanian Government, the 
next stop on the Russian timetable of 
conquest was to convene the new law- 
making body on July 21, 1940, and adopt 
a resolution begging that Lithuania be 
admitted to the Soviet Union. 
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This resolution was quickly approved 
and transmitted to Moscow where it was 
in turn approved by the Kremlin on 
August 3, 1940, just 13 days after the so- 
called new elections were held that 
spelled doom to Lithuanian independ- 
ence. 

The atrocities committed against the 
Lithuanian people by Soviet Russia and 
Germany during their occupation of 
Lithuania is a sad and sordid story. 

It reveals the spectacle of a valiant 
race of people whose soil for centuries 
had been drenched with the blood of its 
patriotic sons and daughters being sub- 
jected to continuous persecutions and 
reduced to a state of abject slavery. 

Lithuania’s courage in resisting op- 
pression through the many centuries of 
its existence reveals a strength of char- 
acter that is an undying symbol to all 
nations dedicated to the eternal principle 
that all mankind represents God’s handi- 
work and is entitled to the human dig- 
nity He bestowed upon the human race 
when He created man in His own image 
and likeness and breathed into him an 
immortal soul. 

Lithuania which is reported as being 
92 percent Christian, is a peace-loving 
nation with 80 percent of its population 
being engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Yet, throughout its entire history, it 
has been besieged and ravaged by preda- 
tory nations bent on conquest and whole- 
sale murder. 

The history of the valiant Lithuanian 
nation is written in the blood of its patri- 
ots whose burning desire for freedom has 
been emulated for generations by her 
sturdy sons and daughters. Today that 
same courageous spirit of sacrifice is a 
dominant characteristic of the Lithu- 
anian race. 

Since her subjugation and diabolical 
persecution at the hands of the Red 
butchers of Moscow nearly a million 
Lithuanians have been murdered, tor- 
tured, starved, and deported to unknown 
destinations. 

Family life has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by political arrests and murders; 
while the deportation of thousands to 
slave labor camps gives assurance from 
the silence that follows their departure, 
that they have succumbed to the ordeals 
they faced in trying to stave off starva- 
tion and certain death. 

While the civilized world outside the 
Tron Curtain ponders over the fate of the 
Lithuanian nation, 1 million American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1953, in commemoration of the 
35th anniversary of Lithuania's inde- 
pendence, unite in a prayerful observ- 
ance of that historic occasion. 

I am proud to have the privilege of 
saluting the Lithuanian people on their 
national independence day for their in- 
domitable courage and to add my pray- 
ers to their supplications to the Most 
High, that peace will be restored to their 
native land and thus to their troubled 
hearts. 

I know that the Lithuanians realize 
they have the sympathy of the people of 
the United States, as they heroically en- 
dure their sufferings behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of Russian servitude, These brave 
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Lithuanians, fortified by their faith in 
God and whom they refuse to deny, know 
too, that the forces of evil that have 
wrought destruction to Lithuanian inde- 
pendence, are on their fiendish march in 
an effort to conquer other nations with 
the same reckless disregard for human 
life and property as Lithuania has ex- 
perienced. 

Under such circumstances, liberaliza- 
tion of Lithuania and other nations now 
in servitude and slavery, can only be ac- 
complished by defeat of the atheistic 
regime that now holds sway in Russia. 

It is a slow and painful process to 
change the hearts and minds of the 
Kremlin clique, but thank God that 
freedom-loving peoples are being nur- 
tured and sustained by their faith in His 
Divine Son whose mission on earth was 
to establish peace in the hearts of all 
mankind. 

The daily prayers from the lips of 1 
million American citizens of Lithuanian 
descent, coupled with the divine exhor- 
tations of millions of liberty-loving 
Americans, and further supplemented 
by the sacrifices and prayerful utter- 
ances of enslaved Lithuanians who dare 
not mention God openly, but constantly 
speak to Him privately and revere Him 
in their hearts, comprise a mighty 
chorus that will continue to storm 
heaven with the utmost confidence that 
a merciful and loving God will not turn 
a deaf ear to the pleadings for relief of ` 
the Lithuanian people by the restoration 
of peace to that downtrodden nation. 

Since the leaders of various nations 
have failed, through the United Nations, 
to halt Soviet Russia, in her unbridled 
attempt to communize and enslave the 
world, it is well for us to avoid despair 
and recall Abraham Lincoln’s priceless 
advice when he said, “When I have na- 
where else to go, I go down on my knees.” 

Freedom-loving people the world over 
will find the greatest weapon against 
world communism is to utilize their 
spiritual strength in the firm hope that 
through their collective prayers God 
will touch the calloused and hardened 
hearts of those in the Kremlin who are 
responsible for bathing the enslaved na- 
tions in blood and tears. 

In saluting the Lithuanian people on 
the 35th anniversary of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence, let us, as citizens of the 
greatest Republic in the world, unite in 
rededicating ourselves to the cause of 
universal peace, remembering that lib- 
erty and freedom are priceless posses- 
sions that can be quickly lost, as wit- 
nessed by the gruesome spectacle before 
our eyes, revealed in the subjugation of 
Lithuania. 

As we salute the courageous Lithu- 
anians on the 35th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania, and medi- 
tate on the plight of the people of that 
oppressed land, we recall, in a vivid 
manner, the impassioned plea of Patrick 
Henry: 

Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death, 
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or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article entitled 
“Rivers, Health, and Dogmas,” written 
by Ralph W. Page and published in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rivers, HEALTH, AND DoGMAS—COLUMNIST 
SEES No SOCIALISM IN RECORD OF TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 

(By Ralph W. Page) 

On the domestic front General Eisenhower 
has to meet and come to some final solution 
of two pressing problems which are the sub- 
ject of violent controversy. 

One is to establish some method of devel- 
oping and controlling the great Missouri 
River so as to prevent the increasing and 
devastating floods and the wastage of nat- 
ural resources that are steadily depleting 
that vast watershed. 

The other is to determine the role of the 
Federal Government in providing health 

. services and medical care for great segments 
of the population now in abject need. 

There is no mystery or serious difficulty in 
finding a purely practical answer to these 
questions. Federal financing and direction, 
with appropriate local participation and ac- 
cord, will do the trick. In neither case is 
there any question of our being able to af- 
ford the expense, for the present situation is 
costing us more than any remedy could. 

But this practical and direct method is 
forestalled by political dogmas, formulas, 
and theories that amount to an ideology, 

And here today that theory is that Federal 
financing and direction of such services is 
tantamount to adopting the principle that 
the Government must own and operate all 
farms, factories, and retail establishments. 
In other words, that it is socialism, a word 
that connotes the end of all progress and 
liberty. 

Whether as a practical matter these things 
are either identical, or work that way, or 
even tend to work that way, makes no differ- 
ence to the dogmatist. It is a part of the 
creed, and hence immutable, regardless of 
demonstration. 

In the case of river management the dem- 
onstration that a Federal-financed regional 
authority not only does not lead to socialism, 
but, on the contrary, immeasurably strength- 
ens all aspects of private enterprise, is pro- 
vided by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


RESULTS OF 20 YEARS 


The concrete results of 20 years of this 
experiment are: 

It has materially diminished the floods on 
the river. This is a public service that saves 
private enterprise millions. 

It has increased the navigation on the 
river from 33 million ton miles in 1933 to 
800 million ton miles, All this of course is 
carried on by, and with benefit to, private 
enterprise. 

It has increased the installed capacity of 
electric power from a comparative trickle to 
3,600,000 kilowatts, and expects to increase 
this to 9,600,000 by 1956. What becomes of 
this vast expansion? Why, of course, it 
marks the increase of private factory opera- 
tion, as well as electrifying the whole farm 
region. In 1933 only 1 farm in 28 had elec- 


tricity. Today over 85 percent of all farms 
have this service. And they get it at about 
half the average national cost, and use half 
again as much. Moreover, this power is the 
mainstay of defense industries. 

But it is said that all this cheap power 
hurt the private power companies. This 
makes me laugh. The neighboring com- 
panies are the Southern Company in Geor- 
gia and about. I bought it myself at $12 a 
share, and it is now $16. Another is the 
Carolina Power & Light. When I lived in 
Carolina in 1932 I paid this concern 10 cents 
an hour for my juice. They now sell it for 
about 2 cents, and have prospered. 

Now, no sane person not hipped by a 
dogma can call this record socialism. It is 
the very prop and mainstay of private in- 
dustrial and agricultural progress. 

At the same time the Authority earns and 
pays into the Federal Treasury over 4 per- 
cent return on its outlay on electric genera- 
tion. 

This is no burden on taxpayers—as 
claimed by the ideologists. It is of course 
arguable that too much expense is allocated 
to flood control and navigation. But this 
is a detail. If that is so, another allocation 
could be made and rates adjusted to fit. 

Everywhere in the world except the 
United States this plan is studied and copied 
as a river solution. 

And under the incubus of this cry of 
socialism the Missouri River every year has 
bigger floods and more depleted soil, trying 
to operate under 14 heads—which is no 
head—and 14 conflicting interests, which is 
no plan. 

General Eisenhower has said that this 
Authority works fine in Tennessee, and he 
is all for it, but that he can’t recommend 
it elsewhere. The question is, why not? 
Who is he afraid of? 


Wool Tops Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my remarks in the February 12 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
A593, I include the following informa- 
tion which appeared in the Wyoming 
Wool Grower under date of January 15, 
1953. 

This material is very indicative of 
what has happened as a result of this 
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indirect subsidy paid by the governments 
of Argentina and especially Uruguay. 

In carrying this article, the editor of 
the Wyoming Wool Grower had this to 
say: 

The following article, prepared by Miss 
Ruth Jackendoff, of the Wool Bureau, should 
interest our readers. 

We have been asking the Treasury Depart- 
ment to levy countervailing duties of the 
import of these tops which are sold for less 
than domestic tops due to both subsidies 
and currency manipulation. The importa- 
tion of these tops not only exports Ameri- 
can jobs, because it deprives American 
workmen in combing plants of jobs; but 
these imports also deprive American wool 
growers of a market for their wool. Despite 
all requests, the Treasury Department has 
failed to carry out the plain provisions of 
the law, which clearly provides for the im- 
position of countervailing duties. We hope 
the new administration will carry out the 
law without delay. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF Woo. Tops IM- 
PORTS IN UNITED STATES Woot TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Taste 1.—United States production, con- 
sumption, and general imports of wool 
tops 

[Thousand pounds—scoured basis} 


United 
States 
con- 
sump- 
tion of 


Imports as a 
percent of— 


United 
States 


United 
States 
general 
yep 
wool | % Woo 
tops! | ‘Ps 


249, 246) 
185, 330) 


-| 198, 351 


1952, Jan,-Nov_| 155, 336| 162, 591| 2 18, 981 


1 Includes consumption on cotton system of spinning, 

? Includes tops of other animal hairs, which are known 
to be small in quantity, _ 

Wool top imports prior to 1948 accounted 
for a relatively insignificant percentage of 
total wool top production or consumption in 
the United States. 

Beginning with the year 1948, imports ac- 
counted for a growing percentage of con- 
sumption, with the exception of the year 
1949. In 1948, imports of over 4,500,000 
pounds accounted for almost 2 percent of 
consumption. In 1951, imports of almost 
13,500,000 pounds accounted for almost 7 
percent of total consumption. In three 
quarters of 1952 over 19 million pounds of 
imports accounted for close to 12 percent 
of domestic consumption, or double the 1951 
rate. 

(See table 2 Supplement for 1952 figures 
based on January through November.) 


TABLE 2.—General imports of wool tops into the United States by countries, 1949—Jirst three 
quarters, 1952 
[Thousands of pounds] 


Countries ranked according 
to 1952 importance 


276.1 6, 146. 

113.7 1, 654. 

263.9 361. 

36.4 673. 

BM ee, 200. 

373.4 945. 

131,1 125. 

st 80. 

EEA 399.6 47. 

206.3 99. 

20.0:] e a y 

14.7 
Japan. ...-...--<- 12.4 
other countries......... 26.8 
Total..........-..---] 1,932.1 


conoacoeon- 


Annual rate, 1952 Index, 1949= 100 


© 
= 
5 
= 
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i 


16, 843.9 81.0 
1, 829.3 8.8 
483. 5 2.3 
464.0 2.2 
272.5 1.3 
230.3 1.1 
198. 9 1.0 
157.9 -8 
154.0 i 
75.1 4 
41.7 .2 
2.4) ` .1 

4.0 () 

1.9 () 
20, 785.3 | 100.0 


1 Less than }io of 1 percent. 
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An examination of wool top imports by 
countries reveals that— 

1. The 1952 annual rate of total imports 
was over 10 times the 1949 volume. 

2. The chief growing source of supply, 
contributing most to the increase in total 
wool top imports, has been Uruguay. In 1952 
imports from this country represented 78 
percent of the total. At an annual rate based 
on reported imports for 9 months of the year, 
1952 imports from Uruguay were 58 times the 
1949 volume. The annual rate, amounting 
to 16,145,000 pounds, is equivalent to about 
18 million pounds of scoured wool,’ which 
in turn is equivalent to about 16 percent of 
our domestic production of about 116 million 
clean pounds. Put in another way this 18 
million pounds of scoured wool or an equiv- 
alent greasy weight of about 35 million 
pounds is more than twice the weight of 
each clip into the third to seventh most im- 
portant wool-producing States, which each 
produced between 10 and 15 million pounds 
in 1951 (California, Montana, Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico); it is almost twice the weight 
of Wyoming’s clip in 1951 (19.6 million 
pounds) and short by 14 million pounds 
of the huge Texas clip in that year (48.7 
million pounds). 

The 35 million pounds of greasy wool re- 
quired for Uruguayan top imports are,also 
important in relation to the 56 million 
pounds of domestic wool that entered the 
loan by the end of October. Although do- 
mestic wool might not necessarily have been 
used had wool top imports been priced com- 
petitively, nevertheless, a bigger demand for 
some domestic grades might have strength- 
ened the domestic wool price structure and 
reduced the amount entering the loan. 

3. Six countries accounted for between 1 
and 10 percent of total wool top imports. 
These are in order of relative importance: 
France (7.5 percent), West Germany (5.6 
percent), United Kingdom (2 percent), 
Belgium-Luxemburg (2 percent), Union of 
South Africa (1.2 percent), Argentina (1.2 
percent). In every case, except that of Ar- 
gentina, 1952 imports are significantly higher 
than they were in 1949. Those from France 
and Belgium-Luxemburg are outstanding, 
being respectively 14 times the 1949 volume. 
In the case of Argentina, imports in 1952 ex- 
perienced a sharp decline from the unusu- 
ally high levels in 1950 and 1951, and were 
actually below 1949 levels. Imports from 
West Germany increased sharply in October 
and November and the annual rate for 1952 
was almost 800 times the 1949 volume. 

4. Of the remaining countries, each of 
which accounted for less than 1 percent of 
total imports, Canada has increased very 
sharply as a source from about 100 pounds 
in 1949 to an annual rate of 129,000 pounds 
in the first 11 months of 1952. One other 
country has also shown growth as sources 
of wool top imports: New Zealand. 

Imports of Uruguayan top have constituted 
“a flagrant case of Government-subsidized ex- 
ports through the allowance of different dol- 
lar-peso exchange rates. These rates give 
the Uruguayan exporter 2.1556 pesos for 
every dollar earned in the sale of tops and 
only 1.519 pesos for every dollar earned in the 
sale of raw wool, or a subsidy of 40 percent 
to the top exporter. Because of this subsidy 


Uruguayan top makers have been able to sell- 


tops in the United States, with duty paid, at 
25 cents a pound less than equivalent Ameri- 
can-produced tops. 

Under section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
various individuals and organizations rep- 
resenting wool interests have requested the 
Secretary of the Treasury to impose counter- 


1 According to the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers the noilage due to 
combing varies from 4 percent to 14 percent 
of the original sliver, or an average of 9 
percent. Therefore, 16,145,000 pounds of wool 
tops is equal to approximately 91 percent of 
the wool required to produce them. 


vailing duties to offset subsidies resulting 
from multiple exchange rates. The initial 
presentations included countervailing duties 
on Argentine wool top imports because that 
country also subsidized its top exports 
through multiple exchange rates. However, 
the decline in the volume of imports from 
Argentina during the past year has resulted 
in the elimination of specific complaints 
against that country. 
* 


No specific evidence of subsidized Euro- 
pean wool top imports is available. Refer- 
ence is made, however, to an editorial in the 
World Wool Digest, December 10, 1952, de- 
scribing in a general way incentives of vari- 
ous types offered by West European coun- 
tries to exporters of wool goods. It is 
pointed out that they fail to solve the dol- 
lar-shortage problem because about one- 
half of Western Europe’s trade in wool goods 
is intra-European. 


TABLE 2 SUPPLEMENT.—General imports of 
wool tops into the United States by coun- 
tries, January—November 1952 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds) 


Janu: Annual rate 1952 
ary- 
Countries No- 
vem- | Quan- 
ber tity 
Uruguay...........-- 
France_..-....- 4 
West Germany 1 j 
United Kingđom.... 378 412 
Belgium-Luxem- 
OPE RASTR e S 418 
Union o th 
Africa. 229 250 
Argentin. 222 242 
Australia. 149 162 
Canada.. 118 129 
AN E 116 127 
Netherlands. 56 61 
New Zealand 31 34 
Japan 3 3 
All other countries 


Total.......-..| 18,981 | 20, 707 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand 


Classrooms Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
companying editorial from the Mount 
Holly Herald, entitled “Three Hundred 
and Twenty-Five Thousand Classrooms 
Short,” comments on the results of the 
survey of classroom space made by the 
United States Office of Education. As 
the title indicates, the survey finds that 
we are woefully short of meeting require- 
ments for space in which to educate our 
children. 

I believe Congress should speedily and 
seriously consider this problem, along 
with continuance of Federal aid to fed- 
erally impacted districts around military 
posts and other Federal installations. 
This program has been helpful in pro- 
viding classroom space in the vicinity of 
Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base 
in my own district, but additional funds 
are needed to provide space in many 
hard-pressed localities surrounding Fed- 
eral projects, 
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The editorial follows: 


A recent survey, made public by the Office 
of Education, showed that 325,000 school- 
rooms are needed in this country. United 
States Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath, commenting on the survey, says 
that present State building program will not 
make up the deficit. 

Mr. McGrath suggests a Federal-aid pro- 
gram which would provide matching funds 
for States in the building of new schools. 
Such a program has worked successfully in 
the field of hospital construction and also 
in the field of highway construction. 

McGrath further stated that there was not 
& single State or Territory which did not 
have a school-housing problem. He advo- 
cates abandonment of obsolete schoolhouses 
and the construction of new plants, based 
on the anticipated need as indicated by the 
number of babies born in recent years. 

The 83d Congress may or may not take 
action as Commissioner McGrath proposes, 
However, the new suggestion—for the con- 


* struction of the Nation’s elementary and sec- 


ondary public schools—has merit. Such a 
matching fund would not carry with it Fed- 
eral control or direction of the policies in 
actual school operation. Many States seek 
to avoid Federal inroads into school opera- 
tions, and this plan would not necessarily 
carry with it this objectionable feature. 


- Transport at Midcentury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
speech entitled “Transport at Midcen- 
tury,” given by me before the Traffic 
Club of Washington, February 11, 1953, 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Gentlemen, I am greatly complinrented to 
be invited to speak before the Traffic Club 
of the city of Washington. I well realize that 
this is one of the outstanding organizations 
of its kind in the United States. It is also 
one of the largest. It represents every sort 
of transportation. You men present here 
speak for railroads, airlines, water transpor- 
tation, and highway transportation. Your 
collective views on this subject are thus 
comprehensive from the standpoint of vari- 
ety of service rendered. 

Not only do you represent every form of 
transportation, but the service you offer is 


‘all inclusive. You carry live and dead freight, 


organic material, human and animal. You 
carry everything, large or small. And in ad- 
dition, you carry the United States mails. 
Nothing that is transportable is beyond the 
scope of your efforts. 

It is quite impossible to overemphasize or 
overnmragnify the importance of your work. 
It is essential to our American way of life. 

Everything that you carry from place to 
place is part of the larger economic pattern 
of today. The service you render is one of 
adding value. You transport goods and peo- 
ple to the places they are wanted and needed. 

One of the fundamental concepts of eco- 
nomics is that every economic value has not 
only its own intrinsic worth but also a place 
value. The job in the transportation busi- 
ness is to increase the value of economic 
goods by putting them in the right place. 

Thus you add to the yalue of commodi- 
ties by getting them to the right place and 
at the right time and in the right condition, 
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Your services equalize the distribution of 
goods. For example, by carrying foodstuffs 
from the farm to the consumer, you relieve 
an oversupply in the country and enlarge 
the supply in the city. You transport agri- 
cultural products, food for the human race, 
from the place it is produced to the place 
it is consumed. Because of your service, the 
American people are well fed, indeed, better 
fed, than any other people on earth. 

That pattern works in reverse for manu- 
factured goods. For example, farmers need 
machinery to produce their crops. It’s 
brought from the factory to the farm by 
your transport facilities. 

I think it clearly evident that many of the 
disastrous famines that have overtaken the 
human race in the past would have been al- 
leviated or prevented had there been ade- 
quate transportation of food from places of 
surplus to places of necessity. An active, 
universal, and effective transportation sys- 
tem is therefore essential to our modern 
civilization, and we could not survive with- 
out it. Widespread distribution of goods 
useful to man marks the advance from sav- 
agery to civilization. I have seen transport 
of goods in backward countries on humans 
and on muleback and horses. Believe me, it 
is not rapid, nor efficient, transportation. 
It’s slow, uncertain, hazardous. 

Some observers of human institutions 
measure the degree of advancement in civili- 
zation by the degree to which transportation 
has developed. Certainly skill and ease of 
transport is one of civilization’s yardsticks, 
perhaps the best one. Conversely, we can 
tag any social order as undeveloped which 
lacks adequate transportation. 

One of the basic concepts under our law 
is the idea of the common carrier. This is 
a fundamental idea. It has developed over 
a long period of time. In the beginning it 
was resisted very strongly. Even today, in 
some unimportant segments of the trans- 
portation world, it is resisted. But the con- 
cept of the common carrier has worked well, 
because it permits every person to command 
the same sort of service for the same price. 
It enables the general public to be served 
equally and without discrimination or fa- 
voritism. The struggle to bring this about is 
one of the most interesting chapters of your 
business. 

I believe that most people in the trans- 
portation field will agree that the common- 
carrier concept is one of the important basic 
ideas of our whole transportation scheme. 
Its development and general acceptance 
mark a milestone in progress. I even go so 
far as to state that generally the profit made 
in the transportation business is propor- 
tionate to the public service rendered. 

Being an elected Representative in the 
United States Congress, I am well aware that 
there are numerous agencies of the Govern- 
ment, both Federal and State, that have to 
do with transportation, I need not enumer- 
ate all of them. You may know them more 
intimately than I do. I mention only the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Maritime Commission, and Inland 
Waterways. There are others, too, that have 
to do with interstate transportation. 

In addition, there are numerous State and 
local boards and commissions that have to 
do with the business. any people feel that 
there is altogether too much regulation, that 
there has been too much governmental in- 
terference with transportation, both of 
passergers and freight. I presume we could 
get into a debate on this subject in this 
gathering which could be interminable, 
There is doubtless in this room a wide va- 
riety of opinion as to what constitutes the 
proper field for Government interference in 
transport. Every one of the regulatory 
bodies, the laws creating them, and the 
numerous regulations and decisions issued, 
could be the subject of argument. 


There is only one thing I wish to say to- 
night on that subject. Transportation in 
the United States today is one our major 
industries. It has developed on a scale and 
efficiency and to a degree that it is superior, 
infinitely superior, to any known elsewhere 
in the world. Whether it has become great 
because of, or in spite of regulation, may be 
subject to difference of opinion. The indus- 
try which you represent has become and will 
continue to be a vital part of the American 
economy. If there has been too much regu- 
lation, that can be rectified. If there are 
areas of activity that require the attention 
of the Congress, that, too, can be taken care 
of. But I reiterate, the American transpor- 
tation system, even with its faults, is the 
superior of all others on earth. 

Through the fortune of committee assign- 
ments in the House of Representatives, I am 
a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of that body. Vir- 
tually all legislation affecting transporta- 
tion is referred to that committee. On that 
committee we get some inkling of the com- 
plexities and intricacies of the transporta- 
tion question. We come to know better the 
interrelationships of the various forms’ of 
transportation and their impact upon each 
other. 

It is through the Commerce Committees 
of the Senate and House, and through those 
legislative bodies themselves, that the 
American people can secure a comprehen- 
sive view and overall picture of the trans- 
portation situation in our country. Our 
function, therefore, may be just a bit 
broader than that of any one of the indi- 
vidual members of the Traffic Club. Be- 
cause our duty calls upon us to consider 
not rail transportation alone, or air trans- 
portation alone, or water transportation 
alone, or highway transportation alone. We 
are under the necessity and obligation to 
consider every form of transportation that 
we have in this country. I assure you it is 
not an easy task to try legislatively to cor- 
relate all the multitudinous types of trans- 
portation. We have held long hearings, 
studied assiduously the problems, and con- 
scientiously tried to arrive at right conclu- 
sions, The measure of our success must be 
appraised by the cold and dispassionate eyes 
of the tranportation industry and by the 
American people. 

During the 82d Congress, there were 41 
bills referring to interstate and foreign 
transportation referred to our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House. Of these, two became law and the 
others were left pending at the close of the 
session. Probably this record illustrates the 
fact that one of the most useful things done 
by the committee system of legislative pro- 
cedure is that it prevents unwise and im- 
provident legislation. Only where a bill has 
very substantial and vigorous support in 
Congress (and outside as well), does it be- 
come law. 

Your traffic club as a whole has some- 
thing of the same function. Here are repre- 
sented, as I said a moment ago, every form 
of transportation. Fundamentally and 
apart from your own individual jobs, your 
task is to procure and develop for the peo- 
ple of the United States of America the 
best possible transportation of goods and 
humans from place to place. Collectively, 
you together have not failed in that task. 
Individually, you will keep working at the 
job as long as you are in the business. I 
have every expectation that the great in- 
dustry which you represent will continue 
to be a vital and important part of the 
American scene and that the movement of 
traffic, both in this country and overseas, 
will continue to be one of the important 
cogs in the economic development of our 
Nation and of the world. Perhaps there is 
no more important method of securing and 
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preserving world peace than in the develop- 
ment of peaceful trade of mutual advan- 
tage to all participants. 

Since today, February 11, is the eve of 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, I cannot 
refrain from referring to him, and to the 
means of transportation in his era. The 
fact is, he could probably qualify as a mem- 
ber of your organization. Because in his 
early life he was a river boatman. His life 
story records that he made at least two 
trips down the Mississippi River to New Or- 
leans, to by barge the farm products 
of the Middle West to that great southern 
market. Those two trips apparently made 
a deep impression on young Abe, and had 
a lasting effect on his future life. 

Lincoln also acted as attorney on various 
occasions for midwestern railroads. During 
his early manhood rail transport was rapidly 
developed. He lived in the era of the rail- 
road’s beginnings, and its sudden and phe- 
nomenal expansion. 

The State of Illinois, with the help of some 
public spirited citizens, has done an admir- 
able thing in restoring and rebuilding the 
New Salem village of Lincoln’s time. A 
visit to Lincoln’s New Salem State Park re- 
veals how our pioneer fathers lived in that 
new western country a century or more ago. 
There we see the water mill to grind the 
graih and to saw the logs into usable lumber. 
There we see the carding and spinning mill 
operated by an ox treadmill. There we see 
the apothecary shop, the tavern, the cobbler’s 
shop, the doctor’s office, the post office—and 
all the other small enterprises of a frontier 
town. 

But by 1839 New Salem became a ghost 
town, and subsequently disappeared from 
the map, completely abandoned by all its 
inhabitants. Why? Because of lack of 
transportation. When the railroad was built 
through that part of central Illinois, New 
Salem was passed by. So until its restora- 
tion about 20 years ago, it was lost, 

Perhaps Lincoln's most important railroad 
case had to do with a bridge to carry trains 
across the Father of Waters, the mighty Mis- 
sissippi. There was much opposition to such 
a bridge from the river trade, as well as 
from other sources. The case Lincoln par- 
ticipated in settled the law that railroads 
might, under proper legal authority, have the 
right to erect and maintain bridges to carry 
their trains over navigable waters. Such a 
principle nowadays is so commonplace as to 
prohibit any difference of opinion. But in 
Lincoln’s day it was new and unestablished, 
Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln's most recent 
biographer, describes the case in the follow- 
ing language: 

“Another of Lincoln's cases held tran- 
scendent importance in the rivalry between 
the railroads and the river interests. On 
May 6, 1856, the steamboat Effie Afton crashed 
into a pier of the newly completed railroad 
bridge across the Mississippi at Rock Island 
and burned and sank with its cargo. A 
year later the owners of the vessel filed suit 
in the United States district court at Chi- 
cago, claiming that the bridge obstructed 
navigation. Norman B. Judd, of Chicago, 
general counsel for the Rock Island Railroad, 
employed Lincoln to represent the bridge 
company. . 

“The case had significance far beyond 
the property loss involved—it was conflict 
of sections, economies, and eras. It arrayed 
the east-west railroad axis against the north- 
south riyer axis; New Orleans and St. Louis 
against Chicago and New York; the steam- 
boat age against the new era of railroads, 
And it involved highly technical problems 
of mechanical engineering, bridge construc- 
tion, river currents, and navigation. After 
listening to 2 weeks of testimony and 4 days 
of argument by counsel, the jury disagreed— 
a virtual victory for the railroad interests. 

“Many of Lincoln's railroad cases estab- 
lished general principles of law. With rail- 
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roading in its pioneer stage, numerous deci- 
sions based upon his reasoning became 
precedents in future litigation.” 

Of course rapid highway transport was 
unknown in Lincoln’s day. Roads there 
were, but by modern standards they were 
very poor. Many of them were only trails, 
and most of them, in wet weather, became 
quagmires. Horse drawn vehicles were their 
highway transport. How great a revolution 
has taken place in this field in this last 100 
years. Buses and trucks and cars and sur- 
faced highways. Scarcely imagined a cen- 
tury ago. Even truckers’ lingo is new. See 
if you can understand this: 

“Bobtailing along in his bareback, the 
driver passed in rapid succession a boom 
wagon, a cackle crate, candy wagon, cement 
mixer—the latter driven by a cowboy, the 
cackle crate by a gypsy with a hot shot to 
deliver—and then, at a roadside stand, saw 
a number of drivers on java patrol. While 
he would like to have stopped his killer 
wouldn’t allow it, and then he was on a 
grade in latch low, and was angry when a 
peanut wagon and a scow went by him while 
he was wrestling with the stick at the crest; 
then, tipping it downhill like any corn crop- 
per or smoker, the biscuits in a whirring 
whine, he arrived in Kansas City an hour 
ahead of time, pulled to the side of the road 
and curled up for an hour in his pajama 
wagon.” 

Of course, people in Lincoln’s day could 
only dream of air transport. Lighter-than- 
air craft were known. And balloons were 
useless for travel, when subject to vagaries 
of the wind. The argosies of the air of mid- 
20th century could scarcely have been imag- 
ined even by the dreamers of three genera- 
tions ago. Indeed, in this year of 1953, the 
air-transport industry, with others inter- 
ested in aviation, is observing the 50th anni- 
versary of the first successful heavier-than- 
air flight. The Wright brothers in 1903, half 
a century ago next December, actually ac- 
complished what would be a miracle to the 
generation of Abraham Lincoln. To those 
who can remember the Wrights’ accomplish- 
ment, it seems a miracle, too. 

By today’s standards, transportation in 
Lincoln's time was slow and clumsy. You 
who are in the business cannot fail to reflect 
on the splendid progress made in your in- 
dustry since Lincoln's day—say 100 years ago. 

But Lincoln's greatest contribution to 
transportation was the same as his contri- 
bution to our common country. He saved 
the Union of these States. Of all the leaders 
of his time, it appears that he alone realized 
the significance of that underlying issue 
of the Civil War. 

In the winter of 1865 as the war was draw- 
ing to a close, an attempt was made to end 
the awful bloodshed and fratricidal strife of 
that war between the States. Lincoln said 
that if he could write the word “Union” at 
the top of the page, others could write the 
rest of the conditions fo» peace. The issue 
of that great struggle did produce union, 
and over these past generations Lincoln's 
contribution has been universally recognized. 

Today our trains, and buses, and river 
boats, and planes cross State lines freely, 
untrammeled by customs duties and immi- 
gration visas. Because we have a political 
Union of 48 States, we can have nationwide 
transport, travel, and trade. 

The new administration which has just 
assumed its responsibilities has many and 
grave problems to solve. No domestic activ- 
ity is more important than that represented 
in the traffic industry here tonight. I feel 
sure that the legislative approach will be 
sympathetic and understanding, to the end 
that the transport business of our country 
may continue strong and vigorous, the better 
to serve all our people, in a climate of an 
expanding economy and free enterprise. 


How a President Is Chosen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 6 of this year I 
introduced a bill calling for a direct pri- 
mary to nominate candidates for the 
presidential offices. At that time I said 
the national convention was as out- 
moded as the horse and buggy. I might 
have been wrong, for now I feel it is as 
outmoded as the chariot. 

Since the introduction of my bill sev- 
eral articles have been called to my at- 
tention. One of the more outstanding 
appeared in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port magazine, dated February 1, 1952. 
I do not know who wrote the article, but, 
whoever he was, I would like to take this 
time to congratulate him for a job well 
done. 

In this article the author points out 
eight steps to the White House, and con- 
cludes: 

The choice has been in the hands of the 
politician all the way through. 


The choice the author means is the 
choice of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. I have outlined four steps to the 
White Hause which I feel will leave the 
choice in the hands of the voters all the 
way through. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following excerpts which ap- 
peared in the U. S. News & World Report. 
Perhaps some of my colleagues would 
like very much to read this, and I urge 
them to do so very much. 

THIS Is THE WAY TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


1. A few politicians get together in each 
local area and pick delegates to a county 
or district convention. The general public 
rarely knows about or attends these local 
meetings. This happens in 32 States. 

2. The hand-picked delegates to county 
and district conventions meet and choose 
delegates to State conventions. The public 
may attend these county or district con- 
ventions but has no voting power in them. 

3. State conventions in these 32 States 
pick delegates to national conventions. In 
each State, about half a dozen men—State 
and National party officials, Senators, the 
governor—make the real decision as to what 
presidential candidate the delegates will 
vote for. 

4. In the 16 other States—instead of steps 
1, 2, and 3, primaries are held to elect dele- 
gates to national conventions. Even here 
the yote of the people does not finally bind 
the delegates. It is only a guide to public 
thinking. The delegates may turn to another 
candidate when the showdown comes in con- 
vention, 

5. National conventions meet and choose 
candidates for President and Vice President 
after a great deal of vote trading, in which 
a small number of party leaders usually dic- 
tate the final choice. 

6. The people are presented in a general 
election with slates of presidential electors. 
They do not vote for a President as such. 

7. Presidential electors cast the votes of 
their States. There is no law that requires 
them to vote for the man the people in their 
States have favored, but they usually do vote 
that way. 
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8. The person with a majority of the elec- 
toral votes becomes President. The choice 
has been in the hands of the politicians all 
the way through. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the way to the 
White House via the Miller bill: 

First. A person decides to become a 
candidate for President or Vice President 
or a group of his friends feel he should 
run for President or Vice President. 

Second. He obtains the signatures of 
5,000 qualified voters from three-fourths 
of the States and sends the petitions to 
the Attorney General along with his 
party affiliation and the Attorney Gen- 
eral places his name on the appropriate 
space of the primary ballot along with’ 
other candidates who have qualified 
themselves for candidacy. 

Third. The Attorney General enters 
into agreement with the States to hold 
a primary and the winning candidates of 
each political party are declared the par- 
ty’s candidate in the general election. 

Fourth. The general election is held 
and the people vote for the candidate 
they have selected. The candidate with 
the largest popular vote is the President. 
The choice has been in the hands of the 
voters all the way through. 

The article from the U. S. News & 
World Report follows: 


How A Presipent Is CHOSEN—POLITICIANS 
* Pick Two MEN, PEOPLE TAKE ONE 


Is a President the people’s choice? Only 
if he’s the politicians’ choice, too. Voters 
have little to say about who runs. 

Picking a nominee starts way down in the 
townships. Politicians are in charge there. 
They stay in charge through the counties, 
States, and national conventions. 

Voters get their turn after politicians set 
the stage. 

Politicians, not voters, decide who gets a 
chance to run for President of the United 
States. The voters, every 4 years, as in 1952, 
only get a chance to decide which man, of 
those selected by the politicians, they prefer 
for the job. 

The show that candidates put on for the 
public, prior to the national conventions, is 
mere shadowboxing. They hope, by attract- 
ing popular support, to win the attention 
of the few politicians who finally do the 
choosing. 

President Truman holds control of the 
Democratic Party machinery. He has the 
power to reward or punish party workers. 
The Democratic nomination, therefore, de- 
pends more on the nod of Mr. Truman than 
on any other factor. The President, more- 
over, says that he has as much right to try 
to name the next presidential nominee as 
any other citizen. Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee, is out for the nomination, but 
he faces the hard fact that his candidacy 
is under a handicap unless the President 
withdraws objections to him. 

On the Republican side, Senator ROBERT A. 
Tarr, of Ohio, claims that he has his party's 
nomination in the bag. One Taft leader says 
that he alone has 183 convention votes in 
his hand at the present time.. Other candi- 
dates are making equally positive claims. 
Yet not a single delegate to the national 
convention has been chosen. None will be 
until March 11 in New Hampshire. 

All of this raises a question about how a 
presidential candidate really is chosen and 
how a President finally is elected. 

In the whole process, from the present to 
the balloting next November 4 and on to 
the final choice of a President in the electoral 
college, the voter gets no chance to vote 
directly for or against any individual for 
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President. The part that is played by the 
voter is indirect throughout. 

In the end, presidential electors, if they 
wish, can vote against the expressed desires 


of the voters in their State. On two or 
three occasions individual electors have done 


80. 

It is in the choice of party candidates for 
the Presidency, however, that the voters’ 
role is least decisive and that of the poli- 
ticians most decisive. 

The candidates for President are named 
in party conventions. These will be held in 
July in Chicago. Here delegates from all 
the States will decide among the claims of 
the candidates of the two parties, and pick 
presidential candidates. But the delegates 
who do the choosing either are politicians 
themselves or are speaking for the poli- 
ticians. This makes it important for voters 
to understand how delegates are selected and 
what power they have. 

Almost half of the delegates to national 
conventions are chosen by politicians through 
a State convention system. In 32 of the 48 
States, the delegates are picked by party 
machinery that reaches down to the pre- 
cincts. These 32 States furnish more than 
575 of the almost 1,200 delegates in each 


party. 

And most of these 575 delegates are hand- 
picked by the politicians in the 32 States, 
operating through a maze of State and dis- 
trict and county committees that the par- 
ties have created to reach the voters. Ordi- 
narily, these committees operate in pre- 
senting candidates to the voters. But, in 
presidential election years, they act for th 
voters in choosing a candidate. : 

This network of committees reaches from 
Washington into virtually every important 
county in the Nation. At the middle are 
the national committees of the two parties. 
These have two members from each State. 
Next are the State committees, with mem- 
bers from counties or congressional districts. 
Third link is the county or congressional 
district committee. At the outer edge of the 
network, in some cases, are town and elec- 
tion-district committees. Everywhere, work- 
ing politicians hold the positions of power. 

It is this mechanism, controlled at all the 
sensitive spots by working party men, that 
handles the selection of presidential candi- 
dates. The voter has little to say about it, 
although the politicians are alert to catch 
his reaction to the potential candidates. The 
politicians want candidates who can win. 

At the top of the organizations the na- 
tional committees set the dates and places 
for the national conventions. They decide 
how many delegates each State may send to 
these conventions. There are two politicians 
from each State on the national committees, 
and each of these would be an important 
dispenser of patronage if his party’s candi- 
date should win the Presidency. 

In the case of the Democratic Committee 
each of these men already is important in 
getting jobs and favors for his State unless 
he belongs to an anti-Truman faction. Thus, 
most members of the Democratic Committee 
will try to hold their State organizations in 
line for the President against any candidate 
he opposes. This will help Mr. Truman con- 
trol the Democratic Convention. 

Closely tied in with the work of the na- 
tional committees in most States are the 
State committees of the two parties. These 
are busy now translating the plans of the 
national committees into convention dele- 
gates. The State committees now are setting 
dates for State conventions and working out 
the details for selecting delegates. In most 
of the 32 convention States a very small 
number of men—from one to five—will pick 
most of the delegates. 

There is a routine procedure. Towns and 
election districts pick delegates to county or 
district conventions. Some States hold mass 
meetings, which citizens usually leave in the 
hands of the politicians. Often the members 
of city and county committees simply pick 


the delegates without the formality of such 
meetings. And when meetings are held few 
citizens show up. The politicians go because 
that is their business. 

County and district conventions pick the 
delegates to State conventions. Here, again, 
the local political leaders dominate. These 
usually have a tie-in with a Senator, a Gov- 
ernor, the State chairman, or the State’s na- 
tional committeeman. And many of the del- 
egates to the State convention are hand- 
picked. This permits the key party figures 
in the State to rule the convention. 

There are from 3 to 6 men in key party 
spots in each State. If these men are 
working together, they can control a State 
convention. Often 1 or 2 important men 
can swing a State convention into line. 

When presidential candidates claim dele- 
gate votes before State conventions are held, 
they base these claims on friendship with 
important men in the States, They think 
these men will be able to control the State 
meetings. But there always are at least two 
factions in each party in every State, and 
conventions can get out of hand. Tarr’s 
ties to the Republican machinery are closer 
than those of the Eisenhower men. But the 
Eisenhower backers are playing on the dis- 
senting elements in the party. 

In the final analysis, however, 100 men 
will dominate the choice of the 575 delegates 
from the 32 States that use the convention 
system. They work from the State level, at 
the top, using jobs, patronage, favors, or the 
hope of them, to keep their supporters. 

Even in the 16 States in which the voters 
choose their 600 delegates in party primaries, 
the hold that the voters have over those 
delegates is very loose. In 14 of those States 
the delegates are free to quit the candidate 
picked by the voters whenever they see fit. 
Only in New Hampshire and Wisconsin are 
they bound by law to stay with the candi- 
date approved by their voters. In New 
Hampshire, they must vote for this candidate 
as long as his name is before the national 
convention. In Wisconsin, they must stick 
to him as long as he gets 10 percent of the 
convention vote. 

After preliminary skirmishes in the na- 
tional convention, most delegates are free 
to switch to whatever candidates they wish. 
And unless one of the candidates goes into 
a convention with such an overwhelming 
lead that he wins on an early ballot, this 
puts the final selection into the hands of a 
few powerful State leaders. From 12 to 40 
men might have the privilege of picking a 
presidential candidate. 

Once the conventions are over, the politi- 
cians go home and draw up their lists of 
presidential electors, if this job has not 
already been done by the State conventions. 
Prominent local politicians and their sub- 
stantial backers go on these lists. No Fed- 
eral officeholers may be included. This is 
forbidden by the Constitution. 

All through the campaign, the voters hear 
speeches by contending candidates. The 
personalities of the presidential nominees 
are portrayed in a hundred different ways. 

But, when the voters go into the polling 
booths on November 4, they will vote for a 
slate of electors the politicians have chosen. 
They will not vote directly for Truman or 
Eisenhower, Taft, or Kefauver, or any of the 
rest. They will choose between slates of 
electors designated by names of parties or 
candidates, depending on State law. 

Even here, the politicians have not 
finished. The presidential electors must 
meet in the States and cast their votes. 
These must be sent to W: m and 
opened in a formal, joint session of Con- 
gress, and tallied. 

Usually, the electors vote as their State 
did. But they are not bound by law to do 
so. One Democratic elector in Tennessee 
refused in 1948 to vote for Mr. Truman. 
There is at least one other such case in 
history. 
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If no candidate has a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, the three top names are sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, 
where a majority of the States is required 
for a choice. Here each State must vote as 
a unit, and the politicians wrangle their 
way to a decision. 


There Are Also Problems With Indirect 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


oF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert the final report of Hon. Michael 
V. DiSalle as Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agncey: 


THERE ARE ALSO PROBLEMS WITH INDIRECT 
CONTROLS 


(By Michael V. DiSalle, Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency) 


The bugaboo of my childhood was castor 
oil. It was a remedy for all ailments. After 
many direct attempts to get me to take this 

otent and distasteful medicine had proven 
troublesome, my father decided that an in- 
direct method would be better. One morn- 
ing he gave me a fine-looking glass of orange 
juice. It was only after the last gulp that 
I realized he had done indirectly more than 
what he had failed to do directly. In the 
orange juice I had taken more castor oil than 
Was necessary. It had been easier to take 
and much more palatable indirectly, but the 
results were painful and distressing. 

Today we are hearing the praises of in- 
direct controls, that is, a complete reliance 
on the exclusive use of monetary and fiscal 
policies for preventing further inflation. 
But hadn’t we better stop and think a little 
about the possible damage of an overdose— 
and shouldn’t we talk a little about basic 
principles? The detractors and critics of 
direct controls place a great deal of emphasis 
on the interference of such controls with 
free enterprise. Certainly there is interfer- 
ence, but mustn't we also recognize that the 
use of indirect controls is also an inter- 
ference? : 

Is it less harmful to the small-business 
man to have difficulty getting a price in- 
crease, than it is for him to have difficulty 
obtaining new financing or credit when he 
needs it? Is it more harmful to the wage 
earner to be unable to obtain a wage increase 
because of wage controls, or is it more harm- 
ful to have his earnings siphoned off in higher 
taxes in order to absorb and to keep this 
purchasing power off the market? 

Both indirect and direct controls have 
varying parts to play, but we must remem- 
ber that each is a control and an intrusion 
by government into an otherwise free mar- 
ket. Whether the leading role is played by 
the Federal Reserve System or by a tempo- 
rary agency, each acts as a representative of 
government playing a needed part in the 
Nation's economic scheme. 

Just as the strategy of the Nation differs 
productionwise and militarily from a hot-war 
period to a cold war, there is a difference in 
the emphasis needed to keep our economic 
house in order during these varying periods. 

With a nation in full mobilization, both 
indirect and direct controls must be used, 
In a state of cold war, where pressures ap- 
pear in only selected areas, the severity of 
indirect controls needed to level off the pres- 
sure areas might be too much medicine. In 
the present instance the selective use of di- 
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rect controls directed to those specific areas 
where pressures are present, in addition to 
the use of indirect controls, would appear to 
be our best approach. 

As the pressure areas level out, the judi- 
cious use of indirect controls should be suf- 
ficient to keep our economy in balance, In 
the absence of extreme pressures the sole use 
of indirect controls would™ be preferable 
since they lessen the interference with in- 
dividual decisions and involve much less 
administrative burden on both Government 
and business. 

However, during a period of cold war we 
should always maintain our readiness to 
apply quickly direct controls when needed, 
for in the past we have learned that sharp 
inflationary price-wage spirals are not suc- 
cessfully combated by the use of indirect 
controls alone. 

In discussing this. problem it is my desire 
to be objective. My interest is not in the 
preservation of a bureau or of a job, but what 
course of action would best serve the needs 
of the Nation. Why cannot we avoid repeat- 
ing the mistakes of the past that have cost 
us so much and so needlessly in the progress 
that might have been made? 


WE HAVE SOMETHING TO LEARN FROM THE PAST 


The economic picture today is not what 
it was in 1946, but there are many similar 
factors—enough so that a review would not 
be amiss. At that time we heard some of the 
same claims that we hear today. The NAM 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce 
were pressing for elimination of direct con- 
trols and a substitute of indirect controls in 
their stead. Robert R. Wason, NAM presi- 
dent, testifying before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee had this to say: 
“NAM recommends that OPA controls on 
manufactured goods be terminated this 
year.” By so doing Congress would “give the 
manufacturers of America a chance to turn 
out the goods with which to smother infla- 
tion and flood the markets with goods that 
the public wants at prices which are fair.” 
Although saying some prices would go up, he 
said others would drop, the average adjust- 
ment being relatively insignificant. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
statement at that time said, “We recom- 
mend a gradual elimination of price con- 
trols on commodities, and that the final date 
for the elimination of such controls be 
October 31, 1946. * * * Cost of government 
must be drastically reduced. Deficit financ- 
ing must be terminated. * * * The budget 
should be overbalanced and debt retired. 
* + * Congress should make a thorough in- 
vestigation of Treasury fiscal policy and make 
recommendations as to interest rates, bor- 
rowing and budgetary procedure designed to 
minimize inflationary pressures. * * + 
Under the policies suggested herein, some 
prices may rise, others may fall. Produc- 
tion will be stimulated and bottlenecks will 
disappear more promptly. Because of the 
distortions already created in the economy 
during the war and since V-J Day, additional 
adjustments are inevitable. Instead of 
frustrating these adjustments, the Govern- 
ment should try to guide them along nat- 
ural lines.” 

Congress listened to the advice that was 
given at that time and dropped direct con- 
trols. We as Americans were very happy 
that those restrictions were done away with. 
We had a long period of war rationing incon- 
venience, and we were impatient. The con- 
gressional action responding to our impa- 
tience was premature and costly. The indi- 
rect control policy advocated by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce seemed like a 
rather pleasant way out of our dilemma. 

The Government budget for the fiscal year 
1946 was balanced and overbalanced. On a 
conventional basis we had a balance of 
$754,000,000 for the year. On a cash basis 
the surplus was in excess of $6,000,000,000. 
This surplus would have been even larger 
had not the excess-profits tax been imme- 


diately eliminated. This accumulation of 
surplus continued through 1950, and our 
national debt decreased as well. 

But prices did not decline and the rise was 
not relatively insignificant. On the con- 
trary all prices at all levels and in all groups 
shot upward. 

The index of consumer prices which had 
risen 3 percent from June 15, 1945 to June 
15, 1946, rose 18 percent in the following 12 
months and continued to rise an additional 
11 percent in the next 14 months. A 31- 
percent rise in the 26 months from June 
1946 to August 1948. The wholesale index 
moved up 6 percent in the 12 months from 
June 1945 to June 1946 and 45 percent in the 
26 months from June 1946 to August 1948. 

Thus, while there was a budget surplus, 
prices nevertheless rose sharply. The other 
indirect controls were not effective in re- 
straining the inflationary pressures. 

It is true that the Federal Reserve had two 
principal weapons to restrict the expansion 
of credit—first, an increase in the reserve re- 
quirements, and second, open-market opera- 
tions, that is selling Government bonds, 
At the end of the war there was little leeway 
left in the first weapon. Many people there- 
upon suggested a supplemental reserve to 
be held by the banks in the form of Govern- 
ment bonds. The banks were generally 
opposed and the Federal Reserve was luke- 
warm. Certainly this approach could not 
have been completely active unless sales of 
Government bonds by nonmember banks 
and other financial institutions, such as 
insurance companies, for the purpose of ex- 
panding credit could also have been re- 
stricted. The plan got nowhere. With re- 
spect to the second weapon, the prevention of 
major price rises would have required an ap- 
plication so drastic that it might have pre- 
cipitated a financial crisis. We must remem- 
ber that business and personal holdings of 
liquid assets were tremendous after the end 
of the war. The Federal Reserve Board might 
have had to sell many billions of Government 
bonds with incalculable results for the health 
of the economy. This cure might have gone 
far toward killing the patient. 

There is no indication that we would be 
faced with a price rise similar to 1946 should 
our present direct controls be immediately 
removed. However, before we put our reli- 
ance completely on indirect controls, should 
we not pause to determine whether we actu- 
ally have the necessary indirect controls to 
resist potential inflationary pressures? Who 
is it that can say a sudden action eliminating 
all direct controls would not have the effect 
of again putting in motion forces which are 
today relatively stable. Furthermore, in view 
of the indefiniteness of the world situa- 
tion, should we eliminate all direct control 
authority and not have it when needed? 


CONFUSED THINKING ABOUT CONTROLS AND 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


The American economy is complex, inte- 
grated, and presents many difficulties with- 
out the added complication of inflationary 
pressures. It is not an economy that re- 
sponds to the whims of a dictatorship. Its 
flexibility is also subject to the forces that 
are generated in a political democracy. Pres- 
sures from business and labor groups are 
strong enough to upset the most perfect 
paper plans that may be drafted. The same 
forces that today are attacking the use of 
direct controls can be mobilized in an attack 
on indirect controls, should those controls 
achieve such effectiveness as to interfere 
with usual and established methods of doing 
business. Regulations W and X of post- 
Korea days did not last long in the face of 
organized groups who claimed they were 
being hurt by the functioning of these indi- 
rect control methods, 

In continuing our attempts to mold a per- 
fect democracy, we are faced with the con- 
stant task of separating sense from nonsense 
on the part of those who talk about free 
enterprise but in reality are using it only as 
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a slogan to advance ideas which are basically 
opposed to its true concepts. 

Free enterprise is a doctrine which en- 
visions the freedom of individuals to do those 
things which are the natural outgrowth of 
being free citizens, yet keeping this conduct 
consonant with the rights of other free cit- 
izens. An exercise of complete freedom with- 
out regard to the rights of others is anarchy— 
which, in effect, is freedom for no one. 

So that when we talk about controls as 
being inimical to free enterprise it may be 
well to question closely whether or not as 
used the mechanism is a brace of an unwar- 
ranted restraint. In an attempt to protect 
our system, there has been more or less gen- 
eral recognition of the need of fair-trade 
legislation and the support of farm prices. 

It seems utterly inconsistent that some of 
those who are advocates of fair-trade legis- 
lation—at all times—which makes it possible 
to fix price floors can complain about price 
controls in an emergency as being an unwar- 
ranted interference with free enterprise. 

It also seems incongruous that some of the 
strongest advocates of farm price supports 
oppose price controls. It would seem that 
the only interference with free markets comes. 
when an attempt is being made to keep 
upward movements within reason. 

Today some of these same people who dis- 
cuss the painlessness and harmlessness of 
indirect controls do so without recognizing 
or knowing the problems connected-with the 
use of indirect controls. However, the rec- 
ognized experts in the field well appreciate 
the limitations and the dangers involved and 
as a result speak more cautiously about what 
can be done and what can be expected. 


MONETARY RESTRAINTS POWERFUL BUT 
POTENTIALLY DANGEROUS 


On April 6, 1951, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Randolph Burgess speaking to a defense con- 
trols and inflation conference sponsored by 
the University of Chicago Law School, and 
referring to monetary policy said, “Now it is 
pretty powerful medicine. If we push that 
too far—let us say if we put our discount 
rate at 4 percent we are going to bring the 
businessman and others who cannot get 
credit in flocks to Senator O'Mahoney.” 
(Senator O'Mahoney was present at the con- 
ference and was at that time chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port.) Mr. Burgess further said: 

“Those of us who have worked with the 
system are firmly convinced of the power of 
money as a major development in economic 
changes, perhaps the most powerful of all. 
I am delighted to see the economists turn 
back to a study of money as compared with 
fiscal policy because of my belief that it is 
more effective and more controllable than 
fiscal policy. 

“While believing that money policy is very 
influential, I would like to enter a dissent 
from the complete belief in the document 
put out by five or seven Chicago professors, 
which I think vastly overstates the case for 
money policy. I was distressed that the pam- 
phlet took so little account of the velocity of 
circulation, though I am glad that your 
statement here does. I call attention to the 
fact that, while in the past year production 
has increased 15 percent or thereabouts, 
prices have risen, say, 8 or 10 or 12 percent, 
and the cost of living some 5 or 6 percent; 
that the volume of money has risen 6 percent; 
and tlg.t velocity has risen from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. That is, this inflation has been fi- 
nanced not primarily by the money created 
during the period but by money created be- 
fore that time which has been used more 
freely by the possessors of it.” 

The situation with reference to money al- 
ready created referred to by Mr. Burgess is 
equally true today. Whereas at the end of 
1950 we had in the hands of consumers and 
prospective investors $324 billion in liquid 
assets, today we have $352 billion. 

The use of monetary policy sufficiently 
strong to check the dangers inherent in that 
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reservoir of potential expenditures could be 
too strong and cause great danger to our 
economic system. 

Irresponsible use of indirect controls is 
fraught with danger to the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. Regardless of any other 
conflict, agreement can be achieved on the 
proposition that this Nation must continue 
to expand its employment opportunity. 
Whereas at one time 60 million jobs was the 
subject of much ridicule and disbelief, today 
we realize that had we not achieved that 
goal, unemployment of 5 to 6 million persons 
would form a cancerous sore on the body 
politic to the extent that the enemies of a 
free society would be attempting dangerous 
experiments purportedly to check the growth 
of that sore. 


POLICIES MUST NOT RESTRICT ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


Today as we look at the future we face 
the realization that our labor force in 1956 
will have reached 69 million. This will be 
composed of approximately 65,500,000 em- 
ployables and 3,500,000 in our Armed Forces. 
Consequently, if our Armed Forces are main- 
tained at their present size, the number of 
jobs under 65 million will constitute an’ un- 
employment pool the danger of which can 
only be measured by its size. 

To produce the number of jobs required, 
a growth of roughly 800,000 a year will mean 
the positive meed for expansion of our 
economy at the rate of over 3 percent a year 
and a gross national output reaching ap- 
proximately $400 billion in 1956. 

We then face the problem of whether or 
not an unusually restrictive monetary policy 
would not in and of itself prevent the 
needed expansion to our economy and the 
achievement of full employment. Someone 
will have to be entrusted to make the deli- 
cate judgments required—judgments which 
will not stand in the way of needed expan- 
sion but which at the same time will pro- 
tect the Nation from the dangers of in- 
fiation. 

Some people today are stating that a little 
recession would be salutary. Others feel 
that an unemployment pool would prove a 
good balance to a strongly organized labor 
movement. Some say that a little deflation 
would be good for a Nation that has been 
in an inflationary cycle. But the truth of 
the matter is that each of the suggestions 
involves unnecessary suffering and hardship 
and dangers to our democratic system of 
government. We must be careful that per- 
sons dominated by these extremely danger- 
ous and superficial motivations are not per- 
mitted to use an impatience with direct 
controls to achieve their objectives. 

On January 23, 1953, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal carried a story by John S, Cooper to the 
effect that a tight mortgage money market 
dampened the optimism of home builders 
for the year. Would a tighter money mar- 
ket which would sharply curtail the mil- 
lion or more starts per year that we have 
been experiencing be good or bad for the 
Nation? Would it mean that those who are 
in the position to need the most assistance 
be deprived of an opportunity to improve 
living conditions? Would it mean that a 
curtailment of this kind for 3 or 4 years 
would produce a growth rather than a 
diminishment of our slum areas? Would 
it mean that later on we would pay the 
price in larger programs of subsidized hous- 
ing? Would it mean unemployment in the 
construction field, smaller earnings on the 
part of builders, smaller income on the part 
of Government from this source and greater 
costs to local and State governmental sub- 
divisions? Would it mean contraction of 
activity in all the related industrial areas? 
Would a tight money policy in this area 
mean that this highly important industry 
would not be able to play its needed part in 


the expansion of our economy and the pro- 
duction of new jobs? 

We must bear in mind that private busi- 
ness needs the continued use of credit to fi- 
mance expansion of facilities, for without 
this expansion another obstacle would be 
placed in the path of obtaining needed new 
jobs and growth of national output. 

A money policy so tight as to stand in the 
way of expansion of present facilities and 
the creation of new facilities would be a real 
body blow to the free enterprise system as 
we know it. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF INDIRECT CONTROLS 


My purpose in these facts is not 
designed to inveigh against the use of in- 
direct controls, but is only to point out that 
contrary to the loose talk of the uninformed 
advocates of indirect controls, there are limi- 
tations, there are dangers, and there are 
problems connected with their use. Sole re- 
liance on the use of indirect controls will 
not produce an economic utopia. 

In addition to the threat to a needed ex- 
pansion, indirect controls have many severe 
limitations in a cold war environment where 
the economy is faced with sudden and per- 
sistent inflationary pressures. We must 
recognize the following problems: 

A. Pay-as-you-go taxation, contrary to 
popular illusion, will not in itself achieve 
economic stability. It only keeps the Gov- 
ernment from adding to inflationary forces. 
Much plant expansion is, of course, financed 
by private enterprise rather than by Govern- 
ment funds. Private financing is also used 
to get military production under way well 
in advance of payments made out of the 
Treasury. These privately raised funds con- 
tribute to inflationary pressures just as ef- 
fectively as a budget deficit. 

B. Indirect controls which are strong 
enough to restrain heavy inflationary pres- 
sures might be dangerous and are imprac- 
tical. It is difficult to imagine the severity 
of tax rates and credit controls sufficient to 
have met the inflationary pressures unloosed 
in late 1950 and 1951. Such tax rates would 
certainly have dulled the incentive to work 
and the desire to assume business risks, 
and such credit restrictions would have dis- 
couraged needed enterprise along with the 
purely speculative. Furthermore, experience 
shows clearly that the American people as 
represented by Congress are not to 
accept indirect controls of the severity that 
would be needed to achieve economic stabil- 
ity, even if Congress could act fast enough. 

C. Indirect controls do not have the flexi- 
bility nor can they be imposed with the 
necessary speed to meet the variability of 
pressures in a mobilization period. While 
monetary policy can be, but seldom is, ad- 
justed rapidly in response to new economic 
situations, changes in tax rates are not easily 
and quickly accomplished under our system 
of government. That in itself makes it un- 
likely that variable inflationary pressures 
could ever be satisfactorily controlled by tax- 
ation alone. Even if changes in tax rates 
were put into effect almost on the heels of 
the economic forces calling for increased or 
reduced antidotes to inflation, considerable 
time is required for them to work through 
the economic structure. Similarly, more re- 
strictive or relaxed credit regulations cannot 
be expected to work without significant time 
lag. Indirect controls simply cannot be 
turned on and off fast enough to achieve 
stability in the face of fluid economic ex- 
pectations and dynamic economic conditions. 
And speed is most important. 

It might be argued that indirect controls 
need only be adjusted to average inflationary 
pressures, thus assuring that any rise in 
prices which occurred during periods of spec- 
ulative excess would be wiped out in sub- 
sequent periods of liquidation. Prices of 
wool and hides, for example, have recently 
fallen as steeply as they had previously risen. 
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But with respect to industrial prices, there 
is a certain ratchet effect. Price increases 
are not completely reversible. Higher costs 
become firmly lodged in the industrial price 
structure and remain rigid in face of declin- 
ing demand. The most inflexible of these 
elements are, of course, wage rates. If wage 
rates are rapidly bid up by employers in pe- 
riods of speculative demand, these increases 
become for all practical a perma- 
nent part of the cost structure. Only direct 
controls can avoid this problem by being 
imposed quickly, confining speculative booms 
and preventing their extension to the rest 
of the economy. Direct price controls, in 
fact, tend to prevent speculative booms from 
occurring. The greatest fuel for speculative 
buying consists of fear of further price -in- 
creases. 

D. Indirect controls are not sufficiently se- 
lective. The very advantage of indirect con- 
trols—that they are broad and general—con- 
tain their limitations in a defense economy 
in that they are not selective enough. If 
the indirect controls are made stringent 
enough to control the most severe inflation- 
ary pressures in one part of the economy, 
they are apt to be more than adequate to 
control prices and wages elsewhere. 

Taxation and credit controls can reduce 
total demand for goods. But even if total 
demand were sufficiently curtailed by these 
means so that no general increase in the 
price level would occur, there still would 
be sharp increases in the prices of the strate-. 
gic commodities most required for the de- 
fense program. 

If stability of the general price level were 
to be attained, prices of the less essential 
and less strategic goods would actually have 
to be forced down. Rising prices for the 
most strategic goods would create powerful 
incentives to withhold such goods from the 
market in the hope of further price ad- 
vances and would encourage users to build 
up unn inventories of these mate- 
rials upon which the defense program de=- 
pends. 

It is possible that these effects might be 
avoided by direct controls over use and in- 
ventories of those materials, but such con- 
trols would be difficult to enforce in the 
absence of reasonable stability in the prices 
for these goods. 

The prospect of prices for strategic goods 
rising sharply, while prices of other goods 
fall, does not disturb some economists. 
These economists argue that rising prices 
for strategic goods is precisely what is needed 
in a defense economy. Higher prices and 
profits for these goods will stimulate their 
production, will accomplish the maximum 
diversion of manpower and materials for 
their use and will force other producers to 
search for substitutes and thus reduce non- 
essential consumption of the scarce mate- 
rials. These results are, of course, greatly 
to be desired. However, not only would this 
diversion take some time, but price moye- 
ments of the magnitude which would occur 
in the absence of direct controls would go 
far beyond the extent necessary or desirable 
to accomplish these objectives. Since these 
sharp price increases would be in defense 
items, the mobilization costs would be far 
greater than necessary. 

Beyond some moderate change, price in- 
creases for essentials will merely enrich those 
who happen to be fortunate enough to be 
engaged in their production and create un- 
necessary hardship for those engaged in the 
production of other goods. This combina- 
tion of profiteering and distress would be a 
costly price in terms of social morale to pay 
for any slight additional transfer of re- 
sources which might be accomplished. 

Moreover, producers in essential industries 
would be enabled to pay substantially higher 
wages in order to attract additional workers. 
If a wage-price spiral were not otherwise 
generated here would be its clear source, 
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Rapidly rising wage rates in these strategic 
industries would create irresistible pressure 
for wage increases in the rest of the economy, 
dragging the entire price structure upward 
in a chase after the prices of the strategic 
materials. This could be avoided only as 
stronger and stronger doses of indirect con- 
trols created more and more unemployment. 

E. Indirect controls cannot stop a wage- 
price spiral in an emergency period. With- 
out price and wage controls, an increase in 
the demand for labor in a period of full em- 
ployment pushes up wage rates. Strongly 
organized unions are able to anticipate this 
push and also to obtain wage increases in 
industries where demand for labor does not 
rise. Wage increases, in turn, not only raise 
costs—providing the reason or excuse to hike 
prices—but they also may provide the in- 
creased money demand which allows these 
higher costs to be realized in higher sales 
prices. 

How would indirect controls stop this wage- 
price spiral? Indirect controls operate by 
reducing demand. Taxes syphon off con- 
sumer buying power, and credit controls 
make it difficult for either business or con- 
sumers to buy goods except out of current 
income. Consequently, indirect controls can 
stop a wage-price spiral only by reducing 
demand to the point where employers can- 
not afford to grant wage increases and where 
the number of unemployed prevents work- 
ers from demanding inflationary wage in- 
creases, 

There has been much talk to the effect 
that price controls put a “squeeze” on profits. 
Many of those who profess to prefer in- 
direct controls fail to understand that in- 
direct controls operate precisely by putting 
a squeeze on profits. Even if we had the 
boldness to use indirect controls to this ex- 
tent, it would involve a waste of resources 
through reduced employment and might pro- 
vide insufficient incentive for the expansion 
program which the economy requires. Only 
direct controls can efficiently deal with the 
wage-price spiral. 

AN ECONOMIC STABILIZATION COMMISSION IS 
NEEDED 

Having come to the conclusion that in our 
complicated economy, made even more com- 
plex by international tension, that some con- 
trol or direction by government is necessary 
and will continue to be necessary in the 
foreseeable future, might it not be well to 
consider a method of supervising such con- 
trols in order to minimize the dangers in- 
volved, 

There will be times when both full direct 
and indirect controls will be needed. There 
will be times when selective direct and in- 
direct controls might be used. There will be 
times when a delicate use of indirect controls 
will be sufficient. Each of these situations 
presents dangers. Dangers to our freedoms 
and to our economic well-being. Might it 
not be well therefore, in dealing with a sub- 
ject as necessary and important, that a com- 
mission be appointed and entrusted with the 
supervision of, and the obligation of, advising 
the Nation on the use of controls both direct 
and indirect? 

The commission to be known as the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Commission would be 
composed of bipartisan representation of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
House and Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, and three non-office-holding repre- 
sentatives of the public. This commission 
would be with the obligation of 
keeping abreast of economic developments 
and making needed recommendations to the 
President, the Congress, and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


It would be possible for this commission, 
in an objective way, to study the need and 
the degree of use of the economic controls, 
It would further be possible to effect a co- 
ordination of the public bodies that would 
have to put in motion the required actions. 

Through this body we might be able to 
achieve the maturity of economic thought so 
badly needed in facing the problems of mod- 
ern democratic society without succumbing 
to the dangers of dictatorship and destruc- 
tion by the use of medicine too strong or too 
weak for our needs. 

We would be able to safeguard against 
those who believe in a policy of retraction 
and rule through depression and suffering. 

With a strong group of this kind we might 
have the answer as to who would pull the 
trigger in the event of standby control leg- 
islation. This group could be helpful in 
guaranteeing against excesses in the use of 
indirect or direct controls. It would be a 
small addition to the expense of government. 
It could resolve a good many of the unan- 
swered problems that today exist whenever 
economic, stability is discussed. 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a new bill which will bear 
number H. R. 3055, which I commend to 
the serious attention and study of my 
colleagues in Congress. 

This bill is directed at a perhaps little 
publicized but in my opinion a most im- 
portant and dangerous trend in decisions 
in both Federal and State courts. I refer 
to those decisions holding that the Taft- 
Hartley law has preempted the field in 
labor legislation and left the States with- 
out authority to legislate. 

A Wisconsin law providing for arbitra- 
tion in public utility disputes and for- 
bidding the right to strike was thrown 
out by the Supreme Court on the ground 
the Taft-Hartley law had preempted the 
field. A Michigan law requiring strike 
votes in certain instances was also 
thrown out by the Supreme Court. Even 
more disturbing are recent decisions by 
trial courts holding invalid State laws 
preventing mass and coercive picketing, 
secondary boycotts, and so forth. I am 
confident that it was not the intent of 
the framers of the Taft-Hartley to so 
preempt the field. We do not have a 
Federal police force and I would be the 
last to desire such and without such only 
the States can adequately protect work- 
ers in their desire to go to and from work, 
free from violence and mass picketing. 
My bill, in restoring to the States the 
right to legislate in this field, will again 
insure such workers in their rights. 

My bill would have no effect whatso- 
ever on the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legislate in the field of labor 
management relations, but would permit 
the States to exercise their police powers 
in the rare cases, these days, where there 
is violence or any other disturbances of 
the peace which we have traditionally 
believed that States can best handle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include an address made by the 
Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson at the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in New 
York City on Saturday, February 14, 
1953: 


It is now some 3 months, 9 days, 19 hours, 
and 47 minutes since we conceded the elec- 
tion of General Eisenhower. Watching the 
conduct of our party during that time, I 
can only say that I am prouder than ever 
to be a Democrat. And that is my best 
valentine. 

In that interval General Eisenhower has 
had the honors of victory and also the 
misery, while I have had the miseries of 
defeat and also a vacation. But, as the 
newspapers say, to the victor belongs the 
toil. 

It seems to me ‘very appropriate that the 
party with a heart should be having this 
great dinner here in New York on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. I am sure we Democrats are in 
a mood to love everybody, and, of course, 
we would be delighted if a few million more 
people would love us. 

I have questioned my qualifications to be * 
speaking here this evening. My most recent 
distinction, after all, is the dubious one of 
being the first Democrat defeated since Al 
-Smith 24 years ago. But I derive some per- 
sonal satisfaction out of being associated 
with Al Smith—even in misfortune. And, 
while I make no prediction, I would remind 
you that the Democratic Party made a very 
rapid recovery after the disastrous election 
of 1928. 

There was even talk then of dissolving the 
Democratic Party. What a difference today. 
There have been few, if any, recriminations; 
little crying over spilt milk; nearly all the 
inevitable postmortems have been intelligent 
and constructive. I think of no instance 
where a party has so quickly and so spon- 
taneously recovered its spirit. It is astonish- 
ing, exhilarating, and also contagious. 

I freely admit that the sportsmanship, 
courtesy, and charity shown me by so many 
of you leaders of our party following the 
election have comforted and fortified me im- 
mensely. I am very grateful also for the 
deluge of messages that has engulfed me 
from people in and out of our party all over 
the country. I must confess that I began by 
nibbling at this mass of correspondence, but 
it made me feel so good that I gradually in- 
creased the dosage. Even if it is not as good 
as a few million votes, it certainly eased 
the pain. . 

The new administration has been in power 
for 25 days. This is not a very long time as 
we Democrats count time in office, and there- 
fore I do not believe what I hear murmured 
around the country—that it is time for a 
change. This seems to me hasty and quite 
unjust, for the team, as they call it, has 
hardly begun to play. Indeed, it had a little 
trouble getting started. The star defense 
man looked ideal. He weighed four or five 
million. I mean he was good and heavy. But 
he got into an argument right away with the 
referee and was penalized for holding. 

There is a real temptation for us Demo- 
crats to relax in our unaccustomed position 
on the sidelines—to sit back and enjoy it, as 
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Monday morning quarterbacks, while the Re- 
publicans have the novel experience of scrim- 
maging with reality. For 20 years they de- 
veloped blocking to a fine art. Now they 
must do something themselves about the 
awful problems of our revolutionary age. 

But we cannot succumb to this tempta- 
tion. I hope we have learned from the Re- 
publicans’ example how not to be an oppo- 
sition party. This is an unfamiliar role for 
us, and one we have not filled with invariable 
distinction in the past. As the opposition 
party we must be very careful how we inter- 
pret our title. 

We shall fight them to the end when we 
think they are wrong. But our central pur- 
pose, our guiding light, must be something 
different: It must be to keep on working 
positively and constructively for the good of 
the country. Of course, it is easier to ex- 
press these lofty sentiments than to practice 
them. Undoubtedly we will have our par- 
tisan moments. But let us never be content 
merely to oppose; let us always propose 
something better. 

Thanks to President Truman and his Cabi- 
net, gravely conscious of the perils of our 
times, the Government has been transferred 
smoothly and with the heartiest good will. 
This is as it should be. We differ upon many 
things. But we wear in common the seam- 
less garment of love of country. The Gov- 
ernment is our Government as well as theirs. 

May I say, then, that we wish President 
Eisenhower, his official family, and the Con- 
gress, Godspeed in the awful trial they face. 
Our prayers go with them in the dark, evil- 
haunted night they must traverse, con- 
fronted with an enemy whose massive power 
is matched only by its malevolent purpose. 
The outcome of their efforts will profoundly 
affect all men everywhere for good or evil 
+ * * as they see or fail to see, under- 
stand or fail to understand, act or fail to act, 
so may the warm sun continue to shine upon 
living men or the cold moon rise upon ar 
empty earth. 

We, the opposition, in these fateful days 
must contribute much more than epithets, 
smears, and witch hunts to the solution of 
our problems. And I have been delighted to 
see that the Democrats in the Congress, led 
by such fine Americans as Sam RAYBURN in 
the House and LYNDON JOHNSON in the Sen- 
ate, have been following exactly this kind of 
positive, intelligent opposition. 

But the Congress will not be the only place 
where the Democrats write their record. 
Democrats hold many offices in States and 
cities—and we are going to hold many more 
I will add, a couple of years from now. But 
there is only one sure way to do so—that is, 
by offering better candidates, better pro- 
grams, better organization than our oppo- 
nents. In the townships, the cities, the 
counties, the congressional districts, the 
States, as well as the Nation, our job is to 
make the Democratic Party stand for sound 
and progressive policies, so that it will at- 
tract honest, forward-looking, and inde- 
pendent-thinking citizens. 

Last fall there was a formidable upsurge of 
interest by the people of our country in poli- 
tics. Men and women took „part in cam- 
paigning who had never before participated 
in political activities—ringing doorbells, ad- 
dressing envelopes, doing the pick-and-shovel 
jobs on which success depends. Many did 
this in the regular parties; many were in 
the independent citizens’ groups. These 
people are the new biood of our political life. 
We need them, And to keep them we must 
have programs and candidates which will 
command their active allegiance. 

The Republican Party is attempting what 
has not been tried for a long time—govern- 
ment by businessmen, America has always 
been a Nation ripe for experiment; we Demo- 
crats have experimented boldly and accom- 
plished miracles. Because the Republican 
experiment is new and different in these 
times doesn’t mean that it is bad. On the 
contrary, it deserves a@ thorough and fair 


test. And it faces this test under far more 
favorable conditions than we Democrats had 
when we inherited a broken and despairing 
Nation 20 years ago. 

Today the misery and despair are forgot- 
ten; 3 weeks ago we were able to pass on to 
the Republicans a thriving, healthy concern. 
Never has our land been more prosperous, 
never have more men and women been work- 
ing, never have more goods flowed from our 
farms and factories to our people. And this 
is true, even though during the campaign 
it sometimes sounded as if we were tottering 
on the brink of economic and moral disaster. 
Fortunate indeed is the administration which 
has been happy enough to inherit such a 
rich and abundant estate. 

I, for one, am prepared to give this business 
administration my heartiest support, so long 
as it works faithfully for the public interest. 
But history warns us, I think, that govern- 
ment by a single group, no matter how high- 
minded and patriotic it may be, exposes gov- 
ernment to genuine dangers. There is al- 
ways the tendency to mistake the particular 
interest for the general interest—to suppose, 
in the immortal thought recently uttered be- 


fore a committee of Congress, that what is / 


good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try. There is always the possibility that the 
successor of the New Deal will turn out— 
after the fine words have faded away—while 
the New Dealers have all left Washington to 
make way for the car dealers—to be the Big 
Deal. I hasten to say that I do not believe 
the story that the general welfare has become 
a subsidiary of General Motors. 

Yet this most recent experiment in the 
management of our public affairs demands 
our support and sympathy, if only because 
of the crisis we all face together in the world. 
And let us not deceive ourselves about the 
size of the Communist conspiracy. The 
sullen, somber men, the morbid misan- 
thropes, of the Kremlin, hardened and dis- 
ciplined by their monstrous philosophy, dis- 
pose of staggering resources in population, in 
land, in raw materials, and in the zeal which 
is the product of fanatical faith as well as of 
ugly fear and ruthless ambition, 

At the present time, according to the best 
estimates, their production is growing at a 
rate approximately twice our own—and this 
in a period of remarkable expansion in our 
own economy. And they are in the struggle 
to stay. We delude ourselves if we think that 
a few words uttered on the short-wave radio 
will cause this iron regime to shatter and 
disintegrate—that a few blasts on the 
trumpets of psychological warfare, and the 
walls will come tumbling down. 

The last thing we want, I would suppose, 
is to stand alone against this threat—to get 
into a situation where our young men must 
bear by themselves the full brunt of the 
Communist assault. That is why our policy 
has been one of collective strength and mu- 
tual security. Our allies share with us, not 
only bases and raw matérials and manpower, 
but—more important—the common faith in 
the worth of freemen which is our most 
potent weapon. 

We need them as they need us. The fact 
that we have been in a position to con- 
tribute most to this collective defense in the 
way of arms and money does not entitle us 
to preach or threaten. And I hope I have 
misunderstood some news of late that sounds 
to me -better calculated to provoke distaste 
for us than respect. We want not sullen 
obedience, but friendly cooperation from our 
allies. We want understanding from them of 
our problems and heavy tax burdens, even as 
we patiently try to understand their diffi- 
culties. We want no satellites; we want 
companions in arms, the companionship of 
embattled freemen in common cause. 

For we of the NATO countries and the 
other free nations are banded together, once 
and for all, in sickness or health, till—or 
rather—lest atomic death us do part. I hope 
I have misread the signs of the revival of 
the discredited dollar diplomacy. I hope we 
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are forging no silver chains. We have heard 
much about the new psychological offensive; 
but we will frighten no Russians by threaten- 
ing financial sanctions against our allies. On 
the contrary, the Kremlin is encouraged by 
all signs of division in our ranks. 

We Democrats have always favored greater 
European unity as the only permanent way 
to make Europe economically solvent and 
militarily independent. Since 1947 it has 
been a prime object of our policy. The very 
core of the Marshall plan lay in its treat- 
ment of Europe as an entity. Using private 
persuasion, rather than public ultimatums, 
we have helped create the organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, and now the Schuman 
plan for pooling coal and steel. A European 
constitution is being fashioned, and the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community is a near reality. 

These achievements are not accidental; 
they are the result of purposeful policy and 
of friendly persuasion. 

A genuine partnership operates through 
consultation and persuasion. There is no 
room in it for the big stick or the ultimatum, 
be it a small or medium ultimatum, or the 
large economy size. Ours must be the role 
of the good neighbor, the good partner, the 
good friend—never the big bully. 

And we cannot enlist the support of ordi- 
nary people abroad if we do not trust them 
at home. The Democratic and Republican 
parties today are separated by the same old 
principles which divided Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton when parties first began in the United 
States. Hamilton felt that only the men of 
wealth and business affairs were qualified to 
understand and conduct government. Jef- 
ferson had faith in all the people—and, in 
this faith, our party has fought for the poor 
and humble and weak when they were op- 
pressed by the wealthy and strong. This has 
been the central concept of our party—given 
fiery expression by Andrew Jackson, and re- 
newed by the great Democratic leaders of 
our own century, by Woodrow Wilson, by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and by that man of 
independence, our Nation’s leading private 
citizen, Harry Truman. 

And it is interesting to note, by the way, 
that after all the clatter and criticism and 
denunciation of the campaign, the two laws 
which President Eisenhower wants to amend, 
the Taft-Hartley law and the McCarran Act, 
were both vetoed by President Truman, 

There has never been a time in history 
when it is more necessary to reaffirm our 
democratic faith, in all its vigor and all its 
majesty. Some in America today would limit 
our freedoms of expression and conscience, 
In the name of unity, they would impose 
a narrow uniformity of idea and opinion, 
Let no one mistake where the Democratic 
Party stands on this. We glory in the mul- 
tiplicity of strains and cultures and ideas 
that are woven into the tapestry we call 
America. We share Jefferson's “eternal hos- 
tility to any form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

Our farms and factories may give us our 
living. But the Bill of Rights gives us our 
life. Whoever lays rough hands upon it lays 
rough hands on you and me, Whoever pro- 
fanes its spirit diminishes our inheritance 
and beclouds our title to greatness as a peo- 
ple., If we win men’s hearts throughout the 
world, it will not be because we are a big 
country but because we are a great country, 
Bigness is imposing. But greatness is en- 
during. 

Only a government which fights for civil 
liberties and equal rights for its own people 
can stand for freedom in the rest of the 
world, 

Only a people who can achieve the moral 
mastery of themselves can hope to win the 
moral leadership of others. 

Opposition confers opportunity; adversity 
tests the soul and strengthens the will, 
“Yield not thy neck to fortune’s yoke, but 
let the dauntless mind still ride in triumph 
over all mischance,” 
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The Democratic Party understands the na- 
ture of the contemporary challenge. The 
party of all the people, it can speak to all 
people everywhere. The party of the poor 
and humble, it can understand the strivings 
of the poor and humble everywhere. The 
party of freedom and opportunity, it can 
hold high the torch of democracy and light 
the way to liberty for men and women every- 
where. And because the Democratic Party 
understands the challenge of history, history 
will reward it once again with responsibility. 


Report of Lee County, Ky., Health 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I-include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following report 
furnished me by the Lee County (Ky.) 
Health Department—annual report, 
1952: 

Lee County HEALTH DEPARTMENT ANNUAL 
Report, 1952 
PERSONNEL 


Bruce Underwood, M. D., State commis- 
ioner of health. 

M. B. Gabbard, M. D., health officer. 

Staff: Myra T. Stevens, public health 
nurse Lloyd Parsons, sanitarian; Wilma Jo 
McGuire, clerk-registrar; Finley Booth, State 
representative. 

SCHOOLS 


School health activities: An effective school 
program is closely allied with the whole pro- 
gram of child health in the community. A 
thorough physical examination before be- 
ginning school should be made by the family 
physician. This examination will discover 
correctable defects in the early stages when 
they can best be treated and before more 
serious damage occurs. In addition to peri- 
odic examinations, a good school health pro- 
gram will include an immunization program, 
school sanitation, school-lunch program, 
health instruction, and physical education. 

There is need for close cooperation between 
the home, school, and the health department. 
They should work hand in hand to give the 
child the fundamentals of healthy living. 


School inspections..............-...... 90 
Physical examinations_......-...---.-- 353 
Films shown to schools..........-----. 21 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 


Communicable disease control: The aver- 
age parent desires the best of everything for 
his children. The wise parent bears in mind 
that his child must have and keep sound 
health to enjoy these advantages fully. 

Safeguarding the health of the child starts 
before birth and is especially important dur- 
ing those first months of life. There are 
vaccines against many of the common dis- 
eases to which his body is vulnerable. These 
include diphtheria, smallpox, tetanus, and 
whooping cough. 

Doctors believe that the older a child is 
when babyhood diseases strike, the better 
chance he has of recovery and the less chance 
there is of his suffering harmful after effects, 
which the diseases sometime leave. 

Immunizations are a comparatively mod- 
ern development which helps parents in their 
job of safeguarding the baby’s healthy exist- 
ence. This protection is one which might 


mean the difference between a sickly baby- 
hood or a healthy, happy start in life. 


Immunizations for diphtheria... 
Immunizations for whooping cough... 
Immunizations for tetanus 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


The foundation for good health for a child 
is laid during the prenatal period. The 
mother should be under a physician’s care 
at least by the fourth month of pregnancy. 
Proper diet, and exercise along with regular 
physical check-ups by the physician are a 
must for a safe prenatal period. Following 
delivery of the child both child and mother 
are examined for defects before discharge by 
the doctor. At 6 weeks both mother and 
baby need another check-up by the physician. 
At this time the mother needs help in plan- 
ning the daily schedule for the care of her 
baby. 

At 3 months most physicians decide to 
start immunization against diphtheria, tet- 
anus, and whooping cough. Usually at this 
time the baby will begin to need foods other 
than milk. Your health department has 
pamphlets on the early care of the child and 
also holds clinics for well babies. This is the 
place where your health department supple- 
ments the work of the private physician. 


Blood tests taken.. 492 
Urine analysis._....-. 286 
Feces for parasites_.................. 236 
Children's visits to clinic............ 164 
a S LE 339 
Home VINE 06 ee annn aae 131 
Vital statistics 

Estimated 1951 midyear population 

Of Ee Coney nae EAE 8, 968 
Total deaths -.--~ 66 
Total live births.. 215 
Infant deaths ANER ce 10 


Five leading causes of death: 1, heart dis- 
ease; 2, cancer; 3, other accidents; 4, tuber- 
culosis; 5, influenza and pneumonia. 


SANITATION SERVICES 


The duties of the county health unit sani- 
tarian are many and his program changes 
to meet the needs of a particular community. 
Some of his duties include his work in con- 
nection with proper sewage disposal systems, 
garbage disposal, safe milk and water sup- 
plies, and the inspection of camps, restau- 
rants and cafeterias. 

In connection with his work, he collects 
weekly water samples from the Beattyville 
city water plant, and monthly milk samples 
from every company that sells milk in Lee 
County. 

The restaurants and cafeterias are in- 
spected monthly on a regular schedule and 
visited oftener as required. Summer camps 
are inspected before camps open and after 
they are operating. 

This year a survey was made of all restau- 
rants and cafeterias in Beattyville. The 
Public Health Service rating was 79.9. 

A sanitary survey was made of all schools 
in the county. The toilet facilities were 
found to be far superior to those in any 
other school system so far checked in the 
State. 


apod handling establishments in- 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Tuberculosis is a “catching” disease. The 
person ill with tuberculosis may be expelling 
thousands of TB germs every time he coughs 
or sneezes. For the protection of all who 
might come in contact with him the best 
place for that person is in the sanitorium. 
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There, special precautions are taken to insure 
that the tuberculosis germs are not passed 
on to others. Besides this the sanitorium is 
the best place for him. 

There is a sanitorium at London, Ky., to 
take care of tuberculosis cases in Lee County. 
Our quota is three people. This quota is not 
filled because those who have tuberculosis 
and could profit by sanitorium treatment 
will not stay in the sanitorium. 

Once a year the State X-ray trailer comes 
to Lee County. Everyone over 15 years of 
age is given a chance for a free chest X-ray. 
One thousand three hundred and thirty-six 
people took advantage of this opportunity 
in 1952. Followup X-rays are taken at the 
health department. This is one sure way of 
finding out if you have tuberculosis. When 
you find you have it, the sanitorium is the 
best place for you to get well the quickest. 


X-rays this year_.....<....--..---_-. 
Cases of tuberculosis this year______ ne 
In danita e aa 2 


1 Your Christmas-seal money supports this 
detection drive. 


DENTAL SERVICES 


Only about 4 percent of the American 
people do not have decayed teeth. The re- 
maining 96 percent have from one cavity to 
many cavities that need attention by dentists. 
The average 16-year-old child has nine per- 
manent teeth affected by decay. 

Lee County people decided to do some- 
thing about tooth decay in their children. 
The board of education cooperating with the 
health department started a program of ed- 
ucation in the schools. At the beginning of 
the school year a dental hygienist examined 
the teeth of every child in the county. Cards 
were given to the children to be taken home 
to parents, describing the difficulty and tell- 
ing the parents to visit their private dentist 
for corrections. 

A permanent dental clinic was set up 
within the health depattment. A dentist 
works one-half day a week on school chil- 
dren. These children are taken from the first 
and second grades and must be under ten. 
This clinic is for educational purposes only— 
to teach the child that going to the dentist 
is a pleasant experience if a necessary one; 
to teach the parent that the first permanent 
teeth must be taken care of when they first 
appear. 

A visit to the dentist twice a year begin- 
ning when the child is 2 years old is the wise 
plan. Do not neglect the child from 2 to 6, 
That child may need dental attention also. 


An Example of Faith, Courage, and Broth- 
erhood—A Historical Account of He- 
roic Conduct Meriting Commemoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first morning hour of February 3, 1943, 
United States troopship Dorchester was 
plowing her way through heavy Arctic 
waters. Her destination was that bleak 
and ice-covered island strangely called 
Greenland. The night was bitterly cold 
and dark. Great waves rose and fell 
in the ocean. The razor-sharp wind 
from the polar icecap slashed at the ship 
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and at the faces of the few crewmen 
whose duty made necessary any exposure 
to it. 

Being an old freighter brought into 
service as a troopship only because of 
the exigencies of total war, the Dorches- 
ter was slow, and easy prey to submarine 
attack. Suddenly it came. Shot 
through the icy waters, an enemy tor- 
pedo burst in the ship’s engineroom. 
Suffocation and death from steam explo- 
sions were added to the torpedo’s own 
fiery destruction. With its black-out 
lights instantly extinguished, the ship 
plunged into darkness penetrated only 
by the light of fires spreading below deck. 
Oil far-flung from bursting fuel tanks 
made ladders and catwalks perilous. 

Wounded men, shocked by the explo- 
sion and the horror, men experi- 
enced in war, and young men fresh from 
the Nation’s countrysides fought their 
way upward through the disintegrating 
ship. In some quarters men struggled 
in utter darkness. In other parts of the 
ship fires lashed at them. Some were 
engulfed by steam or suffocating gases, 
Some screamed. Some cursed. Some 
prayed. 

In their desperate scramble from be- 
low many left behind the lifejackets 
which they had been forewarned to wear 
at all times. Some tried to return for 
their jackets and were lost. Other strug- 
gled to lower life boats and life rafts from 
the listing ship. All feared death in the 
black water so cold that they knew a 
man could hope to survive only a little 
while in its icy grasp. 

Among the bravest men who made 
their way on deck were four chaplains. 
Without regard for their own safety 
these men, each representing a different 
faith, exerted themselves above and be- 
yond duty, encouraging those who were 
confused and fear-stricken, and assisting 
many into lifejackets and lifeboats. As 
it became apparent that the ship would 
sink the chaplains prayed with and 
calmed the fears of many who missed 
lifeboats and rafts. The chaplains per- 
suaded a number of the men to go over- 
board where there was a chance of escape, 

Survivors reported seeing the chap- 
lains handing out lifejackets from a box 
on deck. When there were no more life- 
jackets obtainable, the chaplains re- 
moved their own lifejackets and gave 
them to soldiers who had none. The 
chaplains must have known that by this 
action they were sacrificing their chance 
for survival. In answer to reluctance of 
soldiers to accept their lifejackets the 
chaplains declared they had decided to 
remain on the ship. No one knows 
which of them first made this decision. 

As the ship was sinking men in the 
water and in lifeboats saw the four chap- 
lains standing in prayer with their arms 
linked together. Thus they went down 
with the ship. Contemplation of their 
heroic conduct recalls to mind the words 
of the apostle John who said: 

Greater love hath no man than this, that 


a man lay down his life for his friends, 
(John 15: 13.) 


Concerning their effort and sacrifice 
Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) William R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, said: 

The extraordinary heroism and devotion 
of these men of God has been an unwaver- 


ing beacon for the thousands of chaplains 
of the Armed Forces, Their example has 
inspired and strengthened men everywhere. 
The manner of their dying was one of the 
most noble deeds of the war. 


Throughout the voyage before the sub- 
marine attack these brave men of God 
had shared a cabin on the ship. Together 
they had lived as in brotherhood with 
each other and with the troops and crew- 
men. Many times before the ship's sink- 
ing they had given cheer to men sick and 
depressed with the discomforts of the old 
ship and the consciousness of imminent 
danger. 

One of the chaplains, George Fox, was 
a Methodist, As an underprivileged 
youth from a Pennsylvania mining town 
he enlisted in World War I and won the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action in 
Europe. After the war he completed his 
college studies and entered the ministry. 
On the same day that his son enlisted 
for service in World War II he gave up 
his pastorate in Gilman, Vt., to become a 
chaplain. 

One of the chaplains, Alexander David 
Goode, was a Jew. A scholarly man from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., he was rabbi of Congre- 
gation Beth Israel in York, Pa., when 
he applied and was accepted for a post 
in the Army. 

One of the chaplains, Clark V. Poling, 
was a young leader in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. Born in Columbus, 
Ohio, he was the son of Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Baptist minister and editor of 
the Christian Herald, a family magazine 
for members of all denominations. Prior 
to service in the Army, Chaplain Poling, 
a man of firm jaw but frequent smile, 
was paster of the First Reformed Church 
of Schenectady, N. Y. 

One of the chaplains, John Patrick 
Washington, was a Roman Catholic. 
Born in Newark, N. J.; before becoming 
a chaplain he had served as a priest in 
Elizabeth and Orange, N. J., and finally 
at St. Stephens Church at Arlington in 
that State. He was noted for his buoyant 
personality and good cheer. 

Long before the sinking of the Dor- 
chester, the comradeship and brotherly 
attitude of the chaplains had been ob- 
served by the men aboard. In the words 
of Edgar A. Guest contained in his poem 
Four Men of God: 

They did not preach the narrow way; they 
lived with men from day to day; 

They understood their smiles and tears, their 
every joy and care; 

Then when the last lifebelt was gone and 
still were others who had none, 
“Here,” said each chaplain of the sea, “take 
mine. Your life 'twill spare.” 


In that last wild moment on the deck 
of the flaming Dorchester, these four 
men of different religious belief, with 
their arms linked in prayer as they sank 
into the deadly waters, gave a demon- 
stration of faith, courage, and brother- 
hood such as the world has seldom seen, 
For what an understanding of their 
heroic action might mean toward the 
improvement of human relations, we 
should endeavor to establish and per- 
petuate in the minds of men everywhere 
a knowledge of their sacrifice and its 
meaning, 
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Farmers’ Home Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with great interest an article ap- 
pearing on the editorial page of the 
Washington Evening Star on February 
10, 1953, written by Mr. Gould Lincoln, 
entitled “Both Sides of Aisle Have Praise 
for FHA—Lasseter’s Agency Proves 
Farmers Pay Their Debts.” 

That article presented interesting and 
very enlightening facts regarding the 
amount of money loaned to the farmers 
of this Nation for real estate and oper- 
ating loans, and the amount of money 
repaid on such loans, by farmers who 
borrowed this money from the Farmers’ 
‘Home Administration because they were 
unable to obtain credit from other 
sources. 

This outstanding record is a splendid 
tribute to the ability of Dillard Lasseter, 
the Administrator of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 

I have known Mr, Lasseter for many 
years. He and I were fellow students at 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., before that 
institution was moved to its present lo- 
cation near Atlanta, Ga., and became 
Emory University. His career has been 
outstanding, and during all the years I 
have known him he has maintained the 
highest standards of honesty, integrity, 
loyalty, and devotion to duty. The out- 
standing success which he has made as 
Administrator of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration is a tribute to his execu- 
tive ability. His splendid qualities are 
fittingly dealt with in the above-men- 
tioned article by Mr. Lincoln, and it is 
with pleasure that I include that article 
herein as part of my remarks: 

BOTH SIDES or AISLE Have PRAISE ror FHA— 


LASSETER’s AGENCY PROVES FARMERS Pay 
THEIR DEBTS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

In these days of uncertainty, and of some 
falling farm prices, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture looks like a good standby organiza- 
tion—capable, in a pinch, of meeting some 
of the vital needs of some American farmers. 
For 6 years, under the direction of Dillard 
B. Lasseter, this agency has made a remark- 
able record. Among other things, it has 
demonstrated that American farmers are a 
good gamble—they pay their debts. 

This agency and Mr. Lasseter have been 
the subject of high praise in Congress, by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD Hops, of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
firmly believes that Mr. Lasseter should be 
retained as Administrator; that he is an ex- 
ample of Government servants who have 
done outstanding jobs, in a completely non- 
partisan way. 

Take a look at the record. This Federal 
agency, which makes real estate and operat- 
ing loans to farmers, has put out a total of 
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$2,676,000,000. It has collected on principal 
$1,951,000,000, and in interest of $263,196,000, 
or a total of $2,214,196,000. The farmers keep 
right on paying their debts to an agency 
which literally made it possible for thou- 
sands of Americans, a great number of them 
veterans, to take up or continue farming. 
Here is an interesting angle. The loans by 
the Farmers Home Administration have been 
made only to farmers who couldn't get credit 
elsewhere—for example, from banks and in- 
surance companies. The farmers have had 
to prove this before the agency would grant 
them loans. 


AID TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


These Government loans have not im- 
pinged upon private enterprise—there has 
been no competition with private enterprise. 
Indeed, private enterprise handles over 95 
percent of all agricultural loans. In addi- 
tion, the farmers who have been helped to 
buy farms and to make a success of them 
through the loans of the FHA have in turn 
become depositors and clients of the banks, 
thereby still further bolstering the private- 
enterprise system of the country. 

The FHA is a far-flung enterprise. It has 
made loans and aided farmers in every State 
of the Union, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. At the same time, it operates in a 
decentralized and very human way. It puts 
men on farms of their own through its real 
estate loans. It keeps men on farms through 
its operation loans. It saves men on farms 
through its disaster loans. It also Keeps 
track of the farmers to whom it has made 
loans and aids them, when necessary, with 
advice. One thing in particular it has done. 
It has made farmers who borrow keep rec- 
ords of their operations—so they always 
know just where they stand—something of 
great value to the borrowers and also of value 
to the FHA. 


ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR FHA 


The annual authorization for all loans by 
the FHA this fiscal year is $164 million—and 
the authorization for disaster loans is be- 
tween $50 and $60 million. The disaster 
loans are made from a revolving fund. These 
disaster loans have been made to help farm- 
ers in flooded areas, in drought areas, in areas 
which have been hit by hurricanes, and in 
areas where unprecedented cold has de- 
stroyed crops and herds. When the bottom 
dropped out of the fur market a few years 
ago, the 80th Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, authorized loans up to $4 million all 
told to fur farmers. One big operator wanted 
to borrow $100,000 for food for his minks. 

The FHA is dealing particularly with young 
men. Preference is given to war veterans in 
making loans for farm purchases—and some 
$20 million has been available for this pur- 
pose this year. Individual loans for farm 
purchases average about $7,000. Applications 
for loans far exceed the funds available. 

Mr. Lasseter, himself a veteran of the First 
World War, was during the Second World 
War Director of the Federal Manpower Com- 
mission in Atlanta, Ga., covering the South- 
eastern States. It was from that office he 
came to be Administrator of the FHA in 1946. 
Representative Horan, Republican, of Wash- 
ington, a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee in charge of the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, told the House, during con- 
sideration of that measure, that the subcom- 
mittee was ready to back up a good admin- 
istrator at all times. Mr. Lasseter, he added, 
is a good man. In the same debate, Rep- 
resentative Stigler, Democrat, of Oklahoma 
and chairman of the subcommittee, com- 
mented on the efficiency of the collections of 
the FHA by saying: “These collections did 
not happen by pure accident. I attribute 
this outstanding achievement to the man- 
ner in which the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion is administered by its Administrator, 
Dillard B. Lasseter, and his associates.” 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of February holds particular sig- 
nificance for those Americans who are 
of Polish ancestry, for it is during this 
month that the anniversary of Gen. 
'Fadeusz Kosciuszko’s birth is commemo- 
rated. 

I know that the name and life of Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko are well known to all 
freedom-loving people. Inspired by a 
fervent love of liberty, General Kosciusz- 
ko came to America on borrowed money 
to offer his services to General Wash- 
ington during the American Revolution. 
His brilliant participation in our fight 
for indepenaence has earned him the 
love and respect of the American peo- 
ple. 

During the present global crisis which 
faces all free and democratic nations, 
we should pause and refiect on the ex- 
ample which General Kosciuszko left for 
us. His unselfish devotion to the cause 
of liberty and freedom should inspire 
and encourage us in our efforts intended 
to safeguard our institutions, and to put 
an end to the oppression of peoples by 
forces of totalitarianism. ; 

In honor of General Kosciuszko’s 
memory, and in order to preserve for 
our children the freedoms which we cher- 
ish, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
task which we have undertaken together 
with other free nations—the task of 
making this world safe for democracy. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following eloquent and thoughtful ad- 
dress delivered at the Lincoln Day din- 
ner of the National Republican Club by 
the distinguished Governor of New York 
State, the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey: 


This is really a joint celebration tonight— 
we are celebrating the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln and the return of his Republican 
Party to the helm of Government. All Amer- 
icans have real reason for rejoicing. We have 
been liberated from the corruption and in- 
tellectual bankruptcy of the Democrats. We 
can celebrate a new emancipation of the 
deepest world significance. 

In view of the ominous world situation, 
however, this is not a light-hearted occasion. 
For once again our party has been called to 
leadership in a time of dreadful peril to 
human freedom. This time it is not our 
Nation which is split by human slavery; this 
time it is the world itself. 
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At the end of 20 years of Democrat rule 
this stark truth faces us: we are in the 
gravest peril in our history. We have fought 
a terrible World War only to lose the peace 
and find the slain dragon of tyranny has 
risen again more monstrous than ever. It 
was not so much Democrat policies which 
caused this series of tragedies as the absence 
of policies. For two full decadss our Govern- 
ment had no real program or policy in world 
affairs. It merely improvised responses to the 
feints and assaults of first one enemy and 
then of another. The results were disastrous, 


SEES FATEFUL UNITED STATES ROLE 


History may well conclude that World 
War II was basically the result of the Ameri- 
can vacuum of policy in the 1930’s. History 
will surely record that the incompetence and 
vacillation of the Truman regime led the 
world from crisis to crisis and again to war. 
The full infamy of that administration is 
still to be disclosed. 

It was not American planning that forced 
us into Greece and Turkey to shore up their 
faltering defenses. It was the Kremlin that 
created the menace and our Government 
merely reacted. 

Again it was Stalin who took advantage 
of the ignorance of the Truman administra- 
tion to trick us into an isolated Berlin 100 
miles behind the Iron Curtain. It was the 
Kremlin which forced the great American 
airlift. It is the Kremlin which again utters 
dire threats of a still more menacing isola- 
tion of Berlin if the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty is approved. 

It was the faltering incompetence of the 
Truman administration which left China too 
weak to resist Communist armies and lost 
450 million people into slavery. 

In Korea the failure of the Truman admin- 
istration to understand the simplest funda- 
mentals of Communist aggression invited 
invasion and war. 


KREMLIN CALLS THE TUNE 


In Indochina the Kremlin calls the tune 
and bleeds the French white—straining their 
resources of manpower and our resources of 
supply. 

It is Stalin who has called the tune in 
the Near East. and in the Far East. 

In every case there was no American pro- 
gram—only to wait and see—then belatedly 
to react. The Kremlin conceived every plan, 
took every action. American planning and 
action was never more than improvised reac- 
tion. They never rose to the dignity of a 
policy in all those years. 

The thrilling news today is that this mis- 
erable record of failure and tragedy has come 
to an end. American policy will no longer 
be made in the Kremlin. From now on 
our policies will be made in America. At 
last we have a clear, positive policy. We shall 
no longer sit idly by watching the free world 
dismembered piece by piece. 

In these remarks I speak for myself and, 
of course, not for the administration. As 
an ordinary citizen it seems to me that re- 
cent events have sent around the world an 
historic message that we and the rest of 
the free world will no longer dance like 
puppets to every tune that Stalin whistles, 


EISENHOWER SUMS IT UP 


President Eisenhower summed it all up in 
one sentence in his state of the Union mes- 
sage: "We have learned that the free world 
cannot indefinitely remain in a posture of 
paralyzed tension.” r 

The President has rejected the idea that 
we must leave the aggressor free to pick the 
time and place to launch his evil deeds, 
The Soviets have swallowed up one-third 
of the world in 10 years and we do not pro- 
pose to let them have any more. 

This policy does not mean aggression by 
us. It does not mean war. It does mean 
that we intend to encourage our friends 
wherever they may be and whoever they are— 
so long as they lend strength to the cause of 
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world peace and freedom. We intend no 
longer to let Communists murder American 
boys while we protect the aggressor's flank. 
We intend no longer to see nation after na- 
tion fall and content ourselves with diplo- 
matic protests. 

All life is a calculated risk. When there is 
a determined enemy with unlimited man- 
power and overwhelming force on the ground, 
in the air and under the sea, as well as be- 
hind our own lines, every risk is great. 

CHOICE OF TWO RISKS 

Is it less dangerous to take the risk of do- 
ing nothing, waiting for the enemy to strike 
us at our weakest point? Or is it less danger- 
ous to give him something to worry about 
by the action of freemen or slaves who wish 
to be free? 

The answer seems inescapable. It is a 
greater risk to do nothing and wait to be hit. 
Such policies paved the way for World War 
II then for the loss of the peace, then for 
the loss of central Europe and China, then 
for war and revolutions in Korea, Indochina, 
Malaya, and the Philippines and for the 
chaos in the Near East. The policies we 
have put behind us were the most dismal 
failure in the history of American foreign 
relations. Millions of dead—and hundreds 
of millions of living dead in Soviet slavery— 
all give mute testimony to that failure. 

We must now prepare ourselves as a Na- 
tion for the better risks that go with vigor 
and hope. During all the years we sat su- 
pinely by waiting for the next disaster, free- 
dom was slowly but certainly slipping away. 
At last the free world is going to have a 
chance, 

NEED FOR UNITED EUROPE 

This chance for peace would also be im- 
measurably improved by achievement of a 
united Europe. Five years ago today, in 
Boston, I pointed out that after spending 
billions of dollars of American money under 
the fatuous management of UNNRA, we 
had still failed to win the great objective— 
a United States of Europe. Worse than that, 
we had not even tried. The Marshall plan 
was coming up for consideration and some of 
us did succeed in writing into that plan the 
objective of a united Europe. Now, 5 years 
later the Marshall plan has come to an end. 
After spending a total of $30 billion since 
the war, we are little closer to the goal than 
before the first dollar was spent. 

Here again the Truman administration 
frittered away the opportunity for historic 
achievement which would have brought real 
strength to the free world. As a result the 
new administration must pick up another 
lost cause and try to revive it by diplomatic 
skill and the urgency of the need. 

The 17 nations in Western Europe still 
have a population nearly twice that of the 
United States. They have great spiritual and 
material resources but they are separated by 
different languages, while trade is stifled by 
unstable currencies and high tariff barriers. 
If the 48 States of this country were so 
separated we would be a puny force in the 
world and I doubt whether there would be a 
free American today. 


POWERFUL IN UNITY 


We are the most powerful nation in the 
world because we are a single nation, with 
political unity, a free flow of goods and a 
single currency. 

In all these past 5 years efforts to confer 
upon Europe the blessings of a similar unity 

ve been halted and thwarted at every step. 
Only the Schuman plan has been achieved 
and just the other day the first trainload of 
coal moved from the Ruhr into France—the 
first step toward economic unity. 

Nearly 9 months have passed since the 
creation of a European army was agreed upon 
at Paris and still not one of the six nations 
has ratified the treaty. 

The Benelux Customs Union and the simi- 
lar plan between Italy and France were be- 
es which have not yet grown to frui- 


Political unity is still a distant dream and 
we still have a weak and divided Europe. 
Had it not been for General Eisenhower's 
leadership and the victory we won in the 
Senate for troops for Europe 2 years ago, I 
hesitate to think what the condition of 
European defenses might have been today. 


HAILS DULLES’ TRIP 


Again, however, we have reason for re- 
newed hope. Mr. Dulles’ recent trip gave a 
great lift to the cause. There is already re- 
newed spirit and renewed progress. 

The goal is too important to lose. With 
a single army Europe would be defensible. 
With trade barriers removed, Europe would 
become the greatest area of free commerce 
in the world. For the first time it would 
gain the full benefit of mass production, and, 
we might even hope, of real free enterprise. 
With stabilized currencies, trade would flow 
with confidence. With national barriers 
taken down, workers could freely pursue the 
best employment throughout the Continent. 
With such economic unity, political unity 
would ultimately follow and there would 
emerge the largest modern nation in the 
world. 

It would also be the greatest force for peace 
in the world, since such a power with its 
civilized background, its many tongues and 
its diverse viewpoints could not in the fore- 
seeable future ever become an aggressor. 


UNITED FREE WORLD 


A united Europe would also mean a more 
firmly united free world which the slave 
states would never dare attack. It is an 
historic fact that dictators must fo forward 
or backward. They cannot stand still. It 
seems to be a law of nature that tyrants 
must add new and ever increasing conquests 
or gradually disintegrate into the dust of 
history. 

Since the Kremlin is unlikely to launch a 
clearly hopeless war, the prospects of peace 
would immeasurably improve. 

Such is the hope. It is brought into the 
realm of the possible by the virile, informed 
leadership of our new Republican admin- 
istration. 

We have reason for profound gratitude 
that the party of Lincoln has again taken 
charge of our affairs. In his spirit, without 
malice but with faith, courage and deeds, 
the hope of liberty is again breathing 
throughout the world. 


Resolution of the Association of Fraternal 
and Benevolent Organizations of the 
American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a resolution adopted by the Association 
of Fraternal and Benevolent Organiza- 
tions of the American Jewish Congress at 
a meeting of their administrative com- 
— held in New York on January 29, 

53. 

I had the honor of addressing this 
meeting, which was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the McCarran-Walter 
immigration bill. This association, affili- 
ated with the American Jewish Congress, 
is an association of fraternal and benev- 
olent organizations numbering more 
than a thousand groups representing 
several hundred thousand people, In ad- 
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dressing their representatives I made 
clear, once again, my position in opposi- 
tion to this legislation, and advised them 
of my intention to introduce a bill to 
repeal the act. 

It is my sincere hope that this body 
will find the resolution as presented be- 
low a workable solution: 


Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 (Public Law 414) was jammed 
through the 82d Congress with little consid- 
eration, less debate, and no real public 
awareness; and z 

Whereas the promotion of a just and 
sound immigration policy is indispensable 
to the preservation of our democratic ideals, 
to the betterment of our economic structure 
and the enhancement of our national secu- 
rity, and to the fulfillment of our interna- 
tional commitments; and 

Whereas the enactment of the Nationality 
Act of 1952 defied not only the President's 
veto but the declared position of every re- 
sponsible civic group representing every 
major faith in our community, who had 
either interest or information on immigra- 
tion matters; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Act pre- 
serves and extends the national origins quota 
principle which is arrogantly racist and 
which constitutes an affront to democratic 
peoples throughout the world whose friend- 
ship and understanding we need in order to 
supplement a community of arms with a 
more abiding community of purpose; and 

Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 widely departs from the Ameri- 
can tradition of welcome to freedom-loving 
peoples and instead in hundreds of ways en- 
acts new and unjust barriers to immigra- 
tion and naturalization; and 

Whereas our national goals can be realized 
only by an immigration statute premised on 
reasoned hospitality rather than unreason- 
ing hatred: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Fraternal 
and Benevolent Organizations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress calls upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact into law 
a new immigration statute which will ac- 
complish the following four objectives: 

1. Elimination of the national origins 
quota system and the substitution therefor 
of a method for the allocation of visas free 
from restrictions based on race, creed, color, 
ancestry, or place of origin. 

2. Elimination of distinctions between na- 
tive-born and naturalized Americans and the 
establishment within this country of a single 
class of citizens with each member within 
that class accorded identical rights and iden- 
tical protection. 

3. Elimination of deportation as a penal 
device and the use of deportation only in in- 
stances where entry in the United States was’ 
gained illegally or by fraudulent means. 

4. Creation of an orderly system for fair 
hearings in the appellate division and ap- 
Ppellate review in immigration matters. 

The enactment of such legislation will 
purge our immigration procedures of every 
taint of hatred of the stranger and will 
bring our immigration laws into harmony 
with our national ideals and our position of 
leadership in the free world. 


Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on this 35th anniversary of 
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Lithuania’s independence, a date which 
Lithuanians the world over are observing 
in their hearts and minds, it is fitting 
that we in America pause to take account 
of the present plight of Lithuanians in 
their homeland and to add a word of 
courage to them to keep alive the yearn- 
ing for independence which burns in 
every breast. 

The history of Lithuania from the 
early Aistians and the first Lithuanian 
king, Mindaugas, down to this very mo- 
ment is the glorious story of a heroic and 
principled nation whose integrity and 
independent existence cannot be denied. 

Lithuania has lived through infamous 
partitions and has endured the repres- 
sive yoke of more than one conqueror. 
The present illegal occupation of Lithu- 
ania, which has never been recognized 
by the United States—however severe 
and inhuman it may seem and however 
diabolically antichrist we know it is— 
cannot snuff out forever the great na- 
tional spirit of the Lithuanian people. 

We in America cannot pass over in 
silence the bestial deportations by means 
of which the Soviet Union on those dark 
days in June of 1941, wrought its wrath 
and sought to impose its despotic will on 
the people of Lithuania and her sister 
Baltic Republics. These actions have 
left a scar on the human conscience 
which centuries will not erase. May we 
in America always oppose, with every 
means at our command, such despotism 
wherever expressed. We are proud that 
the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union has 
not deviated from the principles inher- 
ent in and the policies indicated by the 
statement of Acting Secretary of State 
Summer Welles, released to the world on 
July 23, 1940, when it became clear that 
the Soviet Union, ignoring its solemn 
treaty vows, was attempting to swallow 
up the Baltic States. 

That statement said in part: 

The policy of this Government is univer- 
sally known. The people of the United 
States are opposed to predatory activities no 
matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or by the threat of force. They 
are likewise opposed to any form of inter- 
vention on the part of one state, however 
` powerful, in the domestic concerns of any 
other sovereign state, however weak. 

These principles constitute the very foun- 
dations upon which the existing relationship 
between the 21 sovereign republics of the 
New World rests. 

The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself—cannot be pre- 
served. 


Lithuanian-Americans are to be con- 
gratulated upon their splendid organi- 
zational ability. Representing the mil- 
lion loyal Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent in our country, the Lithuanian- 
American Council was formed 12 years 
ago by a merger of Catholics, Liberals, 
Socialists, and Nationalists. It has done 
excellent work and shown a commend- 
able sense of propriety in its endeavors 
to further the Lithuanian cause within 
the framework of what may be possible 


for American citizens. The same is true 
of the Lithuanian-American Informa- 
tion Center and the other Lithuanian- 
American organizations with which Iam 
familiar. 

I join with Lithuanians here and in 
their native land in praying for the re- 
turn of Lithuania’s independence and 
freedom. 


Hon. Roy 0. Woodruff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, even in 
the few brief weeks of the new Congress 
we had greatly missed the friendly coun- 
sel and wise leadership of Roy Woodruff 
in this House. Now we are forced to ac- 
cept the greater and irrevocable loss of 
his passing. 

All who were privileged to know and 
work with Roy, and particularly his col- 
leagues of the Michigan delegation, share 
in the grief and extend their deepest 
sympathy to his loved ones. 

I had occasion to remark on this floor 
last summer that there was one happy 
aspect to Roy Woodruff’s voluntary re- 
tirement from Congress—the fact it pro- 
vided opportunity for his friends to tell 
him how much they thought of him and 
treasured his friendship while he was 
able to enjoy hearing and knowing it. 
Today we can be grateful that we, and 
he, had that opportunity. 

Roy Woodruff served his State in this 
House longer than any other man in 
Michigan history—36 years in the aggre- 
gate, 34 years consecutively. He was a 
veteran of combat service in both the 
Spanish-American and First World 
Wars. In 1912 he was elected to a single 
term in Congress as a Theodore Roose- 
velt Progressive. He failed of reelection, 
but he was reelected as a Republican in 
1920, beginning the long record of serv- 
ice which terminated with his decision 
to retire due to poor health. 

Roy Woodruff was a true public serv- 
ant. He literally wore himself out in the 
public service. He was rich in knowledge 
and experience, skilled in legislative proc- 
esses, respected in party leadership, con- 
scientious, modest, firm in his convic- 
tions, and loyal to his principles, yet al- 
ways friendly and quiet-spoken. 

It was my privilege to know Roy Wood- 
ruff long before I had thought or ex- 
pectation of ever serving in Congress my- 
self. Although he was born in Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., which is located in the 
district I now represent in Congress, I 
first met Roy Woodruff while attending 
school and working in his 10th District. 
Indeed in 1920 I managed his campaign 
in the west end of his district and I am 
proud to have had a small part in the 
election which launched him on his rec- 
ord-breaking tenure in this House so far 
as the State of Michigan is concerned. 

The 10th District, the State of Michi- 
gan, and the Nation are debtors to Roy 
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Woodruff for his devoted public service. 
We, too, are his debtors, who have been 
privileged to know him as colleague and 
friend. 


Lincoln’s Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent of this legislative 
body for me so to do, I am pleased to 
herewith present to you and to all my 
other distinguished colleagues of this 
Congress a very timely and appropriate 
editorial appearing in the Paramount 
Journal, dated February 12, 1953, writ- 
ten by W. Kee Maxwell. This newspaper 
is published in the great 23d District, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., which con- 
gressional district I am representing this 
my fourth term. 

The editorial follows: 

LINCOLN’s RELIGION 
(By W. Kee Maxwell) 


One of those strange myths that: abound 
in all countries to the clouding of history 
is that frequently advanced by so-called free 
thinkers to the effect that Abraham Lincoln 
was the man of no religion. The basis 
of this myth is found in the fact that Lin- 
coln professed adherence to no particular 
faith and was not publicly identified with 
any denomination. Because he failed to ful- 
fill the forms of churchly service and re- 
mained aloof from the defense of creed or 
dogma, some professed analysts of his char- 
acter have even written him down as atheist 
or infidel. 

Yet there has never been a character more 
profoundly religious in the range of Ameri- 
can statesmen than Abraham Lincoln. And 
it might be said, in all reverence, that no 
life held up to the public gaze through the 
medium of history or biography ever marked 
a closer parallel to the life of Christianity’s 
founder than that of this humble son of 
the soil who rose from the humility of the 
log cabin to the leadership of a great people, 
to die at the climax of his career a martyr 
to humanity’s deliverance. 

It is palpable to the close student of 
Lincoln’s career that not only his remark- 
able literary forcefulness but his entire per- 
sonality was profoundly influenced by study 
of the Bible, which was one of the four books 
from which he received his education. The 
stern justice of the Old Testament, tempered 
by the mercy and gentleness of the Gospel, 
shows itself in the fabric of his nature 
throughout the course of Lincoln’s career, 
The Ten Commendments, supplemented by 
the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the 
Mount, are the foundations of the philosophy 
which governed his private and public life. 

The modesty and humility of Lincoln are 
explained in no other way except by his fre- 
quently expressed conviction that he was 
only an instrument in the hands of the Al- 
mighty for fulfilling the purposes of Provi- 
dence. And the strength with which he bore 
up under the staggering responsibilities of 
his office, facing the darkest discouragements 
with confidence and enduring the utmost 
malignity with patience, certainly came from 
no other source than a sublime faith in the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

There is hardly an important public utter- 
ance of Lincoln’s maturer years which does 
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not disclose the depths of his religious con- 
victions. Sprinkled through his addresses, 
from the time of his “house divided” speech 
of 1858, to his second inaugural, are quota- 
tions from the Scriptures. Leaving his 
Springfield home for his first inauguration, 
Lincoln referred to his reliance on Divine 
Providence and asked the prayers of Chris- 
tian men and women. When Fessenden pro- 
tested acceptance of the Treasury portfolio 
after Chase’s resignation, Lincoln reminded 
him that the Almighty desired to use him as 
a means of preserving the Nation. “This Na- 
tion, under God,” he said at Gettysburg, 
“shall have a new birth of freedom.” 
Throughout his utterances on similar occa- 
sions there rings the same refrain of solemn 
responsibility to, and abiding faith in, a 
Higher Power. 

L. E. Chittenden, Register of the United 
States Treasury during the days of the Civil 
War, once made bold to put to Lincoln the 
direct question as to his belief regarding the 
concern of the Almighty with the affairs of 
men and nations. His reply, as recorded in 
Chittenden’s Recollections of President Lin- 
coln and His Administration, was this: 

“That He intervenes in human affairs is 
one of the plainest statements of the Bible. 
I have so many evidences of His direction, so 
many instances when I have been controlled 
by some other power than my own will, that 
I cannot doubt that this power comes from 
above. I frequently see my way clear to a 
decision when I am conscious that I have no 
sufficient facts upon which to found it, but 
I cannot recall one instance in which I have 
followed my own judgment, founded upon 
such a decision, where the resuults were un- 
satisfactory; whereas, in almost every in- 
stance where I have yielded to the views of 
others I have had occasion to regret it. I 
am satisfied that when the Almighty wants 
me to do a particular thing He finds a way 
of letting me know it. I am confident that 
it is His design to restore the Union. We 
should obey and not oppose His will.” 

That this faith was not a mere blind super- 
stition, unsupported by the clear reasoning 
which Lincoln brought to bear upon other 
problems, is indicated by his further state- 
ment: 

“I know by my senses that the movements 
of the world are those of an infinitely power- 
ful machine, which runs for ages without 
variation. A man who can put two ideas to- 
gether knows that such a machine requires 
an infinitely powerful maker and governor; 
man’s nature is such that he cannot take in 
the machine and keep out the maker. This 
maker is God—infinite in wisdom as well as 
in power. Would we be any more certain if 
we saw Him?” 

Not only his words but his deeds stamp 
Lincoln as a man of deep and genuine re- 
ligion. None but a loftly soul, nourished on 
the Sermon on the Mount, could have for- 
gotten the insult of Stanton and made him 
Secretary of War, or forgiven the pettiness 
of Chase and made him Chief Justice. His 
life motive was service and kindness; his 
strength was in a faith that knew no weak- 
ening. If there is a better religion, it has 
not yet been practiced by the sons of men. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 12, 1953, I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on 
page A617, some of the quotations and 
sayings by Abraham Lincoln which were 
always most inspiring and encouraging 
to me and along the line of this splendid 
editorial I call your attention to some 
of those quotations: 

I believe the will of God prevails; without 
Him all human reliance is vain; without the 
assistance of that Divine Being I cannot suc- 
ceed; with that assistance I cannot fail 
(Sandburg—War Years). 

I believe in praise to Almighty God, the 
beneficent Creator and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse (Sandburg—War Years). 


I am concerned to know, not whether the 
Lord is on my side, but whether I am on the 
Lord’s side (Washington, D. C., circa 1862, 
Tarbell). 

If we do right God will be with us, and if 
God is with us we cannot fail (proclamation 
for a day of prayer, Washington, July 7, 1864). 

I am thankful to God for this approval 
of the people; but while deeply grateful for 
this mark of their confidence in me, if I 
know my heart, my gratitude is free from 
any taint of personal triumph. Ido not im- 
pugn the motives of anyone opposed to me. 
It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any- 
one, but I give thanks to the Almighty for 
this evidence of the people’s resolution to 
stand by free government and the rights of 
humanity (from a speech at Chicago, July 
10, 1858). 


Not New to the Boot Heel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam certain that every Member of Con- 
gress is anxious that the representation 
which he is able to give to his district is 
of the highest order, and that it include 
every service which can be of benefit to 
his constituents. 

That is why many of us from time to 
time issue news letters in which we make 
reports to our constituents; and is the 
thing that prompts us from time to time 
through questionnaires and inquiries 
through newspapers and over the radio, 
to attempt to ascertain the views of 
those whom we represent. Through 
this desire to extend and to enlarge 
upon the personal service which fre- 
quently would be curtailed because of 
official duties and obligations which con- 
fine us to our offices in .Washington, 
many of the members have found it most 
helpful to our constituents to maintain 
offices in our home districts, manned by 
efficient secretaries or assistants through 
whom we are able to maintain a most 
valuable liaison between our constitu- 
ents and their Representative in Con- 
gress. 

Many times these services are taken 
for granted, and the Member, in recog- 
nizing that he is only performing his 
duty, does not feel the necessity of call- 
ing attention to the various methods em- 
ployed in providing the maximum in effi- 
cient service. That is, until it is called 
to his attention that the service which 
he has been rendering is recognized by 
others as being worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

Nevertheless we all like to feel that 
our efforts are appreciated, and that is 
why I have requested permission to ex- 
tend my remarks by having reproduced 
the following editorial, which appeared 
last week in the Dunklin Democrat, pub- 
lished at Kennett, Mo., my hometown, 
by my good friend, Jack Stapleton. 
Prior to February 1, 1953, this editorial 
would not have been published in that 
newspaper, for until that date and for 
more than 60 years prior the Dunklin 
Democrat was published by members of 
my family, and for approximately 30 
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years it was my pleasant duty and re- 
sponsibility to act as one of the copub- 
lishers. At no time during that period 
did I ever use the editorial or news col- 
umns of that newspaper for the advance- 
ment of my own personal political ca- 
reer, and thus this is the first time that 
the newspaper in my hometown has ever 
published an editorial recognizing any 
service or commending any of my ac- 
tions. 

While other newspapers in the district 
from time to time have been kind to me, 
and while approximately 25 of the news- 
papers throughout my district carry my 
weekly report from Washington, which 
is available to all newspapers in the 
10th District, I am deeply appreciative 
of the treatment accorded me by my 
worthy successor, Mr. Stapleton, who has 
given every promise of providing for the 
people in my home county a newspaper 
of which we can all be proud. Here is 
the editorial referred to above: 


Nor New To THE Boor HEEL 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat in an edi- 
torial last week, made quite a to-do about 
a Republican Congressman from St. Louis, 
who they have discovered, writes a news- 
letter regularly which is mailed to his con- 
stituents, and in a recent issue they say he 
has come up with something new. The St. 
Louis Congressman has set up a branch office 
there in St. Louis County, in charge of an 
administrative assistant who will act as a 
liaison officer between the constituents and 
the Congressman. 

Now, of course, that might be news to the 
people of St. Louis, and they are probably 
to be congratulated that their Congressman 
is on the ball, but this sort of thing has 
been going on here in southeast Missouri 
practically ever since PAUL JONES began rep- 
resenting the Tenth District in Congress. 

Congressman Jones started writing a 
weekly report from Washington as soon as 
he became a Member of Congress, and most 
of the newspapers in this district have found 
the column to be interesting and informa- 
tive and have apparently been glad to give 
space to the publication of the report which, 
of course, is available to more people through 
the newspapers than it could possibly be 
through any direct mailing. 

Then about 3 years ago, Congressman 
JONES opened a district office at Dexter, in 
charge of a full-time secretary or adminis- 
trative assistant, Lloyd Poe, who has done a 
good job of representing the Congressman, . 
and in maintaining contacts with his con- 
stituents, assisting them with their many 
problems and handling in person many in- 
quiries which otherwise would have been 
taken care of through correspondence. And 
as far as maintaining contacts with his con- 
stituents, Congressman Jones told us re- 
cently that during the 4 years he has repre- 
sented this district in Congress, there has 
never been a period longer than 5 weeks 
lapse between his visits back home, 

We just wonder if the St. Louis Congress- 
man could not be taking a few pointers from 
our county Representative? 


Economy in the Army Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
_ Onondaga County (N. Y.) American 
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Legion has called to my attention certain 
economies in the operation of the Syra- 
cuse Army Reserve unit brought about 
largely through the efforts of Maj. Jo- 
seph N. Fournier, his staff, and the en- 
listed personnel and civil-service em- 
ployees of the Syracuse Army Reserve 
office. 

Because this American Legion unit felt 
that such accomplishments by economy- 
minded individuals should be publicly 
recognized and encouraged, they sent to 
Lieut. Gen. Withers A. Burress, the com- 
manding general of the First Army, the 
following telegram which is self-explan- 
atory: 

JANUARY 23, 1953. 
COMMANDING GENERAL, FIRST ARMY, 
Governor’s Island, New York City: 

The Onondaga County American Legion, 
with a membership of 6,000, respectfully 
commends you on what its delegates at their 
January meeting believed to be an outstand- 
ing demonstration of what can be done in 
the interests of economy and efficiency by 
application of business techniques to defense 
expenditures, We refer to our understand- 
ing that Maj. Joseph N. Fournier, senior unit 
Army Reserve instructor here, and his staff, 
have completed a readjustment of Ground 
Reserve facilities here that will save an 
estimated $25,000 annually, while providing 
better facilities for the training of enlisted 
and commissioned reservists from the cen- 
tral New York area. 

The Legion understands that your officers, 
Major Fournier and his staff, are themselves 
reservists, which speaks eloquently of First 
Army organization of its assets. The Legion 
also commends enlisted personnel and civil- 
service employees of your Syracuse Army Re- 
serve office who saved our Government con- 
siderable expense by doing much work them- 
selves on a volunteer basis. 

. This action by the Onondaga County 
American Legion is unprecedented, but we 
feel that times are so critical and the need 
for general economy (which does not weaken 
our Defense Establishment) so great in our 
fight for national survival, that it can set 
@ pattern of encouragement. Hence the 
Legion is sending a copy of this commenda- 
tion to Representative Riehlman, a member 
of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Congratulations to you as commander of 
the First Army, to Major Fournier, and all 
other personnel responsible. 

ALLEN F. MARTIN, 
County Commander, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend my 
personal congratulations to Major Four- 
njer and to the other persons who, as- 
sisted him in this work. 

I would also like to commend the 
Onondaga County American Legion for 
bringing this matter to public attention. 


Lawyers and Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing item, entitled “Lawyers and So- 
cial Security,” from the New York State 
Bar Bulletin of July 1952, is very appro- 
priately called to the attention of the 
Congress at this time. 


XCILX—App.——43 


The bills referred to therein, H. R. 4371 
and H. R. 4373, have been reintroduced 
in this session by our distinguished col- 
leagues, Messrs. KEOGH and REED, and I 
sincerely urge that this Congress enact 
them as quickly as possible. 


LAWYERS AND SOCIAL SECURITY ? 


Section 211 (c) of the Social Security Act 
as amended provides in part: 

“The term ‘trade or business,’ when used 
with reference to self-employment income or 
net earnings from self-employment, shall 
have the same meaning as when used in 
section 23 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
except that such term shall not include * * * 

“(5) The performance of service by an 
individual in the exercise of his profession 
as a physician, lawyer, dentist, osteopath, 
veterinarian, chiropractor, naturopath, op- 
tometrist, Christian Science practitioner, 
architect, certified public accountant, ac- 
countant registered or licensed as an ac- 
countant under State’ or municipal law, 
full-time practicing public accountant, fu- 
neral director, or professional > or 
the performance of such service by a partner- 
ship.” 

The exclusion of lawyers and other pro- 
fessionals was at the behest of the various. 
professional groups enumerated. The oppo- 
sition of these groups to inclusion under 
the act was in large measure due to fear of 
the implications which might result from 
treating them as a trade or business. 

Whatever the original objections to cover- 
age under the act for self-employed lawyers, 
this committee believes that a reexamination 
of this position is now in order. 

Present tax rates make it almost impossi- 
ble for the average self-employed lawyer to 
provide for his future. Coverage under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem of the Social Security Act offers, within 
its limitations, the cheapest form of insur- 
ance available against death, disability, or 
retirement. No comparable benefits are 
currently available from private insurance 
companies and were they available the cost 
would necessarily exceed the cost of social- 
security coverage by many times. 

Concededly, the benefits of social security 
are not sufficient to provide adequately for 
the self-employed professional. In industry, 
those in similar income brackets are custom- 
arily covered under private pension plans 
supplementing social security. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of professional groups to concentrate on the 
passage of legislation more adequate than 
social security, for example, the Keogh and 
Reed bills, H. R. 4371 and H. R. 4373, the 
American Bar Association proposal, H. R. 
4375, and the so-called Silverson plan and 
variations thereof. This committee, how- 
ever, does not consider support of such leg- 
islation inconsistent with the inclusion of 
self-employed lawyers in the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system. Such leg- 
islation should be regarded as similar to pri- 
vate pension plans supplementing social 
security, the cost of which industry is now 
permitted to deduct from income as a busi- 
ness expense. 

A bill has been introduced by Senator 
Lodge (S. 2481) which proposes appropriate 
amendments to the Social Security Act and 
the Internal Revenue Code to permit self- 
employed lawyers to become covered under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system on a voluntary basis. This 
committee recommends that the association 
endorse this bill. We see no reason why the 
same privilege should not also be extended 
to other self-employed professionals, but 
this is a matter which can be urged on their 
behalf by their own professional associations, 
The prospects of securing passage of the 


1 Report of Committee on Labor, Law and 
Social-Security Legislation. 
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Lodge bill or similar legislation are good 
since the proposal does not involve a loss 
of tax revenue. 

Accordingly, we recommend the adoption 
by this association of the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Bar 
Association favors permitting self-employed 
lawyers to become covered under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system, and 
to that end approves and urges the adoption 
of Senate bill 2481.” 

(Resolution submitted to, and approved 
by, the members at the Saranac meeting.) 


Lithuanian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
February 16, 1953, I think it fitting to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the significance that this 
day holds for close to a million Ameri- 
cans of Lithuanian descent. This day 
marks the 35th anniversary of the 
Lithuanian independence movement. It 
was on February 16, 1918, during the last 
stages of World War I, while the country 
was still under German occupation, that 
Lithuania proclaimed its independence. 
For the preceding 120 years this brave 
and freedom-loving people had been en- 
slaved by Tsarist Russia. During this 
century and scores of years, the grip of 
Muscovite oppression all but obliterated 
the high degree of cultural and economic 
progress that had been attained. But 
the dauntless, resilient spirit of Lithu- 
ania failed to surrender. Although Lith- 
uanian universities were closed, the 
language forbidden, and all Lithuanian 
customs and laws suppressed, the under- 
ground movement grew ever stronger, 
bolstered by an innate desire for liberty 
and education. 

The proclamation of February 16, 1918, 
was a brave and daring move, for the 
problems of independence which loomed 
were even more arduous and hazardous 
than was resistance, ina way. The con- 
tending forces of Russia and Germany 
had all but devastated the little coun- 
try—all that could be removed was car- 
ried away, towns and farms were burned, 
livestock and produce destroyed. 

In the midst of this impoverishment, 
the inspired leaders faced the even 
greater task of bringing into realization 
their proclamation of independence. 
After repeated attempts of neighboring 
powers toonceagain dominate the Lithu- 
anian people, a peace treaty with Russia 
in 1920 finally clarified the boundaries 
of the new Lithuanian Republic. Recog- 
nition by the leading European powers 
and the United States quickly followed, 
and in 1921 Lithuania was admitted to 
the League of Nations. 

For the following 20 years, against 
seemingly insurmountable odds, the re- 
cently liberated Lithuanians made re- 
markable progress. The most modern 
utilization of the country’s agricultural 
potential was instituted, the resultant 
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expansion of foreign trade brought a 
high standard of living, social measures 
were instituted for the betterment of 
health, elementary education became 
compulsory, and schools of higher learn- 
ing reopened. 

But the revival of Lithuanian progress 
and culture made possible by the coun- 
try’s recent independence was short 
lived. The flame of peace and liberty 
began to flicker in 1939 with the German 
seizure of the strategic port of Memel, 
and was finally extinguished altogether 
with the Russian occupation of 1940. 

For a year Lithuania suffered the op- 
pression of the Soviets, her political and 
economic life was ruthlessly destroyed 
and a reign of terror, murder and mass 
deportations were her lot. When the 
Nazi offensive pushed eastward against 
Russia in the spring of 1941, the Lithuan- 
ians bravely revolted against their Com- 
munist oppressor only to find themselves 
subject to an equally ruthless occupation 
when the Nazis arrived and incorporated 
the little country into a so-called Ost- 
land. There was instituted a program of 
German colonization and a continuous 
drive was made to seize all able-bodied 
Lithuanian males for incorporation into 
a legion of the German Army to fight 
against Communist Russia. No tribute 
that could issue from the tongues of 
man could adequately extol the brave 
resistance of the Lithuanian people at 
this time. Inspired by the fervent hope 
that with the eventual victory of the 
United States, British and French Forces, 
an independent Lithuanian nation would 
again emerge, they refused to align them- 
selves on the side of Germany to fight 
the Russians. 

What a sad commentary to the almost 
superhuman dedication to the principles 
of liberty and freedom is the present lot 
of this valiant people. The end of World 
War II brought not liberty but only the 
return of Communist oppression and 
terror and enclosure behind the Iron 
Curtain. While strict censorship per- 
mits little information about present de- 
velopments in Lithuania to reach the 
outside world, the bits of news that man- 
age to come through indicate the ex- 
treme misery and terror that prevails. 
Not only is the population subject to 
slave labor and deportation and a forcible 
reeducation to discard the principles of 
morality, religion, and family life and 
embrace communism but terrorist meas- 
ures are employed to completely extermi- 
nate the Lithuanian nationality. 

This Lithuanian Independence Day can 
hardly be celebrated with anything but 
sadness by those who were fortunate 
enough to immigrate or escape to Amer- 
ica. Their contributions of culture, in- 
dustry, and patriotism to this, their 
adopted land, are exemplary. We would 
be remiss indeed if we did not pause and 
' join them in the fervent hope that their 
less-fortunate friends and relatives may 
live to see the day of deliverance and 
liberty. 


The Great Crusade Is a Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent speech to a group in my Congres- 
sional District I took notice of the cali- 
ber of appointments made by President 
Eisenhower to Cabinet and sub-Cabinet 
posts. 

I am convinced that attacks made on 
these honorable men are of political 
origin, and I deem it essential that our 
citizens be fully informed of the true, 
unbiased story in that connection. 

The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
saw fit to display prominently the con- 
tent of my speech and to editorialize on 
its theme on a subsequent day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include both newspaper items at this 
point in my remarks. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican of 
February 4, 1953] 


HICH TIME 


A point that has long deserved making 
was emphasized by Representative James T, 
PATTERSON in a recent speech at Torrington. 

It is probably the historic Republican link 
with big business and the issue made of that 
by the Democrats that put the GOP so mark- 
edly on the defensive when Charles E., Wil- 
son’s name was before the Senate for con- 
firmation as Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Wilson was reluctant to divest himself of his 
corporate holdings and was only persuaded 
to do so after the Senate committee had 
balked at confirming his nomination until 
this was done. So up rose the old bogey 
of the GOP as the party of privilege along 
with uneasy visionings of Mr. Wilson using 
his high public office to favor the great cor- 
poration of which he had been the active 
head. 

But one may concede the wisdom of the 
law that the Senators were invoking and 
still have a large sympathy for Mr. Wilson. 
He was sacrificing a huge salary to take a 
comparatively modest one as Defense De- 
partment head. Was he required also to 
pay a whopping tax on a large stock sale? 
This made entering the public service an 
expensive project indeed—for him and for 
the other businessmen chosen as his subor- 
dinates. 

That, despite these considerations, he and 
the other members of the new team that 
will direct defense affairs were willing to 
make the sacrifice was in the end an act 
of fine patriotism. So what started out as 
an embarrassment of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration wound up as proof of high de- 
votion to the national cause. Republicans 
should therefore be not so much self-con- 
scious over the initial pause that the Wilson 
affair gave their orderly taking over of the 
reins of government as proud of what the 
incident finally revealed concerning the 
depth of devotion which our new national 
leader and his party are able to inspire. 

Also, the happy outcome of the affair stirs 
particular hope in what men of an earnest- 
ness, like Mr. Wilson’s and the others may 
accomplish for the national good by a busi- 
ness administration of defense affairs. We 
recently took notice in these columns of 
the suggestion by the Washington Daily 
News that much could be gained in Govern- 
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ment by giving departments and bureaus the 
financial responsibility and accountability 
that apply in private business. In place of 
petty bureaucrats rated by the number of 
employees they can crowd on to the payroll 
and regarding any unexpended appropriation 
as a reflection on their management, the 
Daily News would put the premium on get- 
ting the most done with the fewest em- 
ployees and the least expenditures. This is 
where it would belong in any businesslike 
scheme. 

The Daily News tells the story of a frantic 
Navy captain who last June found himself 
only a few days before the end of the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year with $4 million on his 
hands in unexpended funds. He was in- 
genious in getting this embarrassing amount 
spent so that Congress wouldn't give his 
unit less the following year. The Hoover 
report is full of similar accounts of office 
supplies and stores of one kind or another 
bought in fantastic amounts just to get 
rid of public money. ; 

Was there ever then a richer field for the 
applicant of common business principles? 
Are there better men to apply those prin- 
ciples than men with the training and back- 
ground of our new defense team? That 
Mr. Wilson and his aides are out to make 
a showing in such matters as this is implicit 
in the fact that they have been ready to 
sacrifice so much to be eligible for public 
service. We should all cheer them on. 


[From the Waterbury Republican] 


PATTERSON LAUDS WILSON, OTHER APPOINTEES 
or IkE—SAys New MEN Nor “DREAMY 
VISIONARIES” IN TORRINGTON TALK 


TorrIncton, January 31.—Representative 
James T. PATTERSON highly praised Charles 
E. Wilson, new Secretary of Defense and the 
other men from big business named to Goy- 
ernment positions in a talk here Saturday 
night. 

Representative PaTTERSON’s address was 
the high light of the victory dinner spon- 
sored by the Republican Town Committee. 
Two hundred persons attended the event at 
the YMCA. Attorney John Mettling was 
toastmaster. 

“The new Republican administration is 
10 days old and it has made an auspicious 
beginning. President Eisenhower and his 
team are organizing the great crusade which 
has stirred the hopes of the American people. 

“When I say that the beginning of the 
new administration has been auspicious I do 
not overlook the fact that difficulty was en- 
countered in getting confirmation for the 
now Secretary of Defense and his chief aides, 
I would like to point out the difficulties 
which we put in the way of prominent and 
successful men who are willing to enter the 
public service at great financial sacrifice. 

“It is a difficulty which does not present 
itself when Government officials are drawn 
from the ranks of dreamy visionaries, State 
planners and social-economic do-gooders, 
Such men who have too long been permitted 
to frame “must” legislation and boss Govern- 
ment bureaus have for the most part little 
if any stake in our traditional free-enter- 
prise system, and that may well be why they 
have little interest in that system and are 
eternally trying to tinker with it and fall 
for left-wing bunkum designed to eternally 
penalize big business and create a dead-level 
society.” 

WILSON IS DIFFERENT 


“Charles E. Wilson is a man of an entirely 
different type. So are the men whom he and 
General Eisenhower have chosen to help 
them in the great job of restoring efiiciency 
and economy in public affairs, They have 
held important corporate positions. They 
have been successful leaders in great affairs 
over considerable periods of time. 
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“I would particularly like to call to your 
attention that Harold E. Talbott, who has 
been nominated for the post of Secretary of 
the Air Force, is an outstanding man who 
will add greatly to the Eisenhower team. 

“Success of the kind which they have 
achieved has meant the accumulation of 
large holdings of stock. It has meant their 
participation in company bonuses. And 
what has been asked of these men is that 
they not only relinquish positions paying 
salaries which are several times the salaries 
they will receive as public officials, but that 
they divest themselves of stock holdings and 
other prerogatives which represent in Mr. 
Wilson’s case, large fortunes. 

“The legal requirement that they abandon 
these financial interests upon taking public 
office was wisely conceived. It is meant to 
rule out favoritism in the granting of Gov- 
ernment contracts, but consider what it 
means in this day of high income taxes and 
the capital gains levy exacted in Mr. Wil- 
son's case. To make his distinguished serv- 
ices available to the American people he has 
had first of all to take an enormous salary cut 
and second to pay an estimated tax of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars as a conse- 
quence of selling the stock which he has ac- 
cumulated in years of service to a great cor- 
poration. 

“That he has been willing to make these 
sacrifices in order to serve the public good 
seems to me to be the highest order of pa- 
triotism. A country and a party which can 
command devotion like this should count 
themselves highly fortunate. 

“When Mr. Wilson's name was before the 
Senate and he at first wanted to be spared 
the piling of one enormous sacrifice on an- 
other in order to accept the important post 
to which President Eisenhower had named 
him, Senator Tarr wanted to amend the law 
in his favor. 

“This was not done and should not be done 
in consideration of any individual case, how- 
ever striking the example which it furnishes. 
But the episode certainly gave us food for 
thought, if a successful American called to 
serve his country should not enjoy under the 
income tax law such exemptions as would 
spare him heavy inroads on his accumulated 
fortune as well as on his current earning 

wer. 

“Certainly we do not make it easy for a 
man of Mr. Wilson’s rank and others of great 
ability whoge records in private industry are 
among the glories of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, to place their proved competence at the 
service of the Federal Government. 

“What do we expect of Mr. Wilson and the 
big-business team which he is bringing into 
the Defense Department? We expect that in 
a sense never realized before the business of 
defending our country will become business.” 


GET MORE FOR MONEY 


“We expect that we will get substantially 
more for the billions being poured into the 
job of defense. There is depressingly ample 
evidence in the Hoover report that every bu- 
reau and agency in the Defense Department 
and, indeed, every department of Govern- 
ment, has been run by a wasteful adminis- 
tration under Roosevelt and Truman, with an 
actual premium set on the amount of money 
that each of these little branches of Govern- 
ment can spend that made their ranking in 
the New Deal-Fair Deal hierarchy dependent 
on the number of employees which each 
petty bureaucrat could boast, whether there 
was work for these employees to do or not, 

“The system has been the exact opposite to 
that which applies in a well-run business 
where costs are under careful scrutiny and 
where manpower is tailored to the job to be 
done. Mr. Wilson and his assistants can’t 
change all this overnight. 

“Inevitably they will run into obstructions, 
both legal and political, but we know that in 


Mr. Wilson we have a man who by his whole 
training and background must abhor the 
extravagances that are so prominent in the 
Washington scene in general and in the De- 
fense Department particularly, and his rec- 
ord is one of success in weeding out such 
abuses and making a dollar do a dollar’s 
worth in serving his employers, whether they 
be stockholders of a great corporation or 
taxpayers of the Government. 

“In any case, let us think of the Wilson 
affair not as an episode which gave mo- 
mentary pause to President Eisenhower's en- 
lightened plans for revitalizing of our Gov- 
ernment. Let us think rather of what it 
finally disclosed in the exemple of a man—or 
to include the cases of his chief assistants— 
of men whose devotion to their country and 
whose faith in our great new President led 
them to voluntarily give up more in the way 
of hard dollars and cents than you and I 
would dream of acquiring in a lifetime. 

“Under a leader who inspired such faith as 
this under a united party and with the 
wholehearted support of the American people 
all of us who are interested in the American 
way and in the strengthening of America’s 
preeminent position in a troubled world can 
go forward with joy and confidence.” 


Another Communist Plot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Western World is becoming more or less 
accustomed to many of the excesses per- 
petrated from time to time by the leaders 
of the Soviet Union. Such excesses are 
a natural and inevitable accompaniment 
of dictatorships. By the very nature of 
their usurped authority, dictators never 
can relax; their retention of power, their 
very existence depends on the continued 
employment of the same unscrupulous 
methods as those responsible for the 
establishment of their totalitarian 
power. They who have taken the sword 
for their own aggrandizement always are 
in danger of perishing by the sword. 

Yet there is something peculiarly 
cold blooded and shocking in the latest 
demonstration of the working of Com- 
munist totalitarianism in the Soviet 
Union. Nine outstanding physicians, 
accused of accomplishing the deaths of 
Soviet political and military leaders as 
long ago as 4 to 7 years and of having 
plotted the deaths of others, now lan- 
guish in prison. Shortly, they will be 
brought to trial of which the outcome, 
as is usual in such instances in Com- 
munist countries, undoubtedly is pre- 
determined. 

The injustice and unreason in this case 
is not less manifest because of the re- 
ported confessions of these unfortunate 
men. The obtaining of confessions of 
guilt by innocent men and women, as 
everyone knows, has been reduced to a 
science in the countries controlled from 
Moscow. But the arbitrary fate to be 
inflicted upon 9 doctors—6 of whom are 
members of the Jewish faith—is only 
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symptomatic of a far-reaching and dia- 
bolical scheme now being put into opera- 
tion. These recent arrests in Moscow 
are only the latest phase of a long-sim- 
mering anti-Semitic campaign—a cam- 
paign which already has led to the sup- 
pression of Jewish cultural and religious 
life and the elimination of Jews from 
the higher offices in the state. Now with 
the arrest of the nine doctors the authors 
of this campaign of hate and vilification, 
which came into the open at the time 
of the Slansky trial in Prague, profess 
to have found evidence of Jewish-Zionist 
machinations aimed at the safety of the 
Soviet regime and conceived and direct- 
ed by the intelligence services of the 
United States and Great Britain. 
The Soviet people— 


Screams a leading Soviet newspaper— 
demand stern punishment for the foul mur- 
derers who hid behind the masks of doctors 
in order to perform their base work. 


And another continues: 


Nor will the American and British inspirers 
o the murderers and wreckers escape retri- 
ution. 


Tt is not difficult to discern behind this 
stream of calumny and invective the un- 
derlying purposes, the advancement of 
personal fortunes, the confounding of 
enemies of the Soviet Union, and, not 
least, indulgence of sadistic appetites 
for torture and extermination. The au- 
thors of this latest Soviet conspiracy un- 
doubtedly have aimed, through trumped- 
up charges against nine doctors and ac- 
cusations leveled at Jews generally, first 
to bring about the undoing of certain of 
their own colleagues, rivals in the strug- 
gle for power within the Kremlin. Some 
of these already have been accused of 
laxity in failing to solve the so-called 
murders and in failing to take action 
against unspecified Jewish saboteurs. 
But bound up with these personal mo- 
tives are far-reaching political designs 
for driving wedges into the non-Com- 
munist world. By inaugurating a ma- 
jor campaign against the Jews, Soviet 
leaders expect to curry favor with the 
East Germans and to embarrass the 
Western Allies by giving encouragement 
to neo-Nazis in the West German Re- 
public. By denouncing Zionists every- 
where and casting slurs at Israel as a 
tool of American and British imperialists 
and warmongers, they expect to widen 
the gap between the Western powers and 
the Arab States and to bring to ruin 
plans for a Middle East Defense Organi< 
zation. The scheme is both comprehen- 
sive and fiendish. It contains much 
that is dangerous to the security of the 
free world. It is the kind of scheme that 
is most difficult to combat. 

But it should not be overlooked that 
underneath the political structure of the 
scheme is a dastardly plot aimed at the 
very lives of the Jewish people who have 
managed to survive Russian pogroms 
and Nazi extermination camps but are 
still trapped behind the Iron Curtain, 
The leaders in the Kremlin now are tak- 
ing up where Hitler left off and are ap- 
pealing to hate and prejudice wherever 
they can be found in an attempt to widen 
the sphere of Soviet influence, It is not 
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unlikely that again the United Nations 
may be faced with the fact of genocide in 
the world. 

Probably the American people are ex- 
pected to be horrified at this prospect. 
This anti-Jewish, anti-Zionist campaign, 
after all, is a form of psychological war- 
fare designed to impress western peoples 
and to serve as a warning to all non- 
Communist countries to take care in 
their dealings with the U. S. S. R. As 
a free and decent people we cannot 
afford to blink at such forms of injustice. 
The very nature of our institutions de- 
mands that we place terroristic tactics 
in their true light, that we brand them 
es bestial and primitive, that they be 
characterized as offenses against all 
mankind. The anti-Semitic campaign 
now under way may well be taken as 
another opportunity to reaffirm the prin- 
ciples underlying our own institutions— 
the principles by which free peoples live 
and for which they are willing freely to 
die—in Korea, in Indochina, in Europe, 
or wherever unprovoked aggression may 
threaten the way of life of freemen. In 
this way we cannot only show the revul- 
sion of a civilized people at unbridled 
depravity but also, by an official expres- 
sion of attitude, give some measure of 
encouragement to the millions of un- 
fortunates, other than Jews, caught in 
Communist toils who may the better en- 
dure their trials and misfortunes in the 
knowledge that they have not been for- 
gotten. 

Therefore, not merely on behalf of the 
Jewish people now in jeopardy behind 
the Iron Curtain, nor merely on behalf 
of the Jews elsewhere in the world, but 
in the name and on behalf of the free 
peoples of all races and faiths, I wish to 
introduce the following resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 67 


Whereas the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics consistently has 
perpetrated deeds which are typical of to- 
talitarian communism and in shocking viola- 
tion of fundamental human rights and free- 
doms; and 

Whereas the most recent manifestation of 
the operation of totalitarian communism 
with respect to fundamental human rights 
and freedoms in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is the arrest and detention of nine 
eminent physicians on spurious charges of 
accomplishing the deaths of certain military 
and political leaders and of plotting the 
deaths of other persons; and 

Whereas the arrest and detention of the 
mine physicians is only one incident in a 
planned campaign of racial and religious 
persecution undertaken by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
order to further the foreign policy of such 
government and to prevent the achievement 
of lasting peace in a world of freemen 
through instigation of race hate and relig- 
ious prejudice; and 

Whereas it would be contrary to American 
principles, traditions, and institutions for 
the Government and the people of the 
United States to ignore such conduct on the 
part of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or to refrain from 
expressing disapproval and condemnation 
thereof: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses its profound disapproval 
and utter condemnation of (1) the out- 
Tageous and unjust action of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics in holding for trial, on the basis of con- 
fessions obtained under duress, nine emi-~ 


nent physicians in that country on spurious 
charges of accomplishing the deaths of cer- 
tain political and military leaders and of 
plotting the deaths of other persons and (2) 
all similar instances of political, religious, 
and racial persecution by such Government, 
It is the sense of the Congress that such im- 
moral actions by such Government consti- 
tute distortion of truth and justice, dese- 
cration of human decency and individual 
dignity, persecution on the basis of race and 
religion in order to further the foreign pol- 
icy and widen the sphere of influence of such 
Government, violation of those human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are re- 
affirmed in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, an affront to the free peoples of the 
world of all races and creeds, and a menace 
to the achievement of lasting peace in a free 
world. It is further the sense of the Congress 
that the issues presented by this resolution 
should be raised by the United States either 
in the United Nations or by such other means 
as may be most appropriate. The President 
is hereby respectfully requested to take such 
action as may be most appropriate to give 
the widest possible publicity throughout the 
world to the contents of this resolution, 


High Brass and High Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
well-written editorial “High Brass and 
High Policy” could well apply to some of 
our own military leaders, both in retire- 
ment and in the active service, as this 
editorial well said: 


Soldiers should stick to their own field 
and leave to the elected officials and citi- 
zenry of a representative democracy the 
task of forming, directing, discussing, and 
criticizing high policy. It is safer so. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Daily Globe of 
February 7, 1953] 


Hich Brass AND HIGH POLICY 


There is one sure-fire way in which to 
embroil allies; stoke up the fires of mutual 
distrust between peoples whom tradition and 
interest call upon to be friends and unleash 
disruptive nationalisms. All that is neces- 
sary to achieve these dubious ends is to per- 
mit high military officials to appropriate to 
themselyes the role of public spokesmen or 
critics in the realms of high policy in times 
of stress. 

Here in our own country we have had re- 
peated—and unfortunate—examples of this 
during recent years, Only a year or two past 
it even became necessary for the President of 
the United States to intervene with sharp 
reproof when some of our warriors casually 
undertook to usurp an authority reserved to 
the civil power in our Government, and tell 
off foreign officers and chancelleries abroad 
on issues of policy. 

The tradition against which such occa- 
sional rebellions occur is a very old one in 
our history, and a very wise one. It was 
established by an American whose rectitude, 
vision, and deep perception of the abiding 
principles of free government never per- 
mitted him, even at a moment in this Na- 
tion’s annals when the civil authority was 
weak and sorely divided, to challenge either 
its ascendancy over his own action or its 
orders—though they seemed to him at times 
to multiply the burdens he bore for the 
cause of human. liberty. 
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No one who bothers to read Douglas Free- 
man’s magnificent life of George Washington 
will underestimate the temptations to power 
and dictatorial authority presented to him. 
Many around him, including some of the 
ablest of his field commanders, scoffed upon 
occasion at the wrangling and cross purposes 
manifest in the Continental Congress. 

They did not risk such expressions of opin- 
ion more than once in his presence. His def- 
erence to the Massachusetts Legislature, dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, was but the counter- 
part of his steady and undeviating recogni- 
tion of the superior prerogative of the Con- 
gress itself. One of the finest commanders 
in our history, he never yielded to the 
whisper of egotism. His example of stead- 
fastness in this regard set a pattern which 
few in our military have breached since and 
none with honor. 

With this lesson in mind, it is unlikely that 
the American people will become unduly ruf- 
fied at the unwise remarks uttered by Mar- 
shal Alphonse Juin, head of the French Army 
and commander of ground forces on the 
Continent for NATO. Marshal Juin charges 
the United States with responsibility for the 
Russian danger in Europe and suggests that 
this Nation intervened twice in the last two 
wars too late. s 

Marshal Juin is an excellent soldier with a 
splendid combat record. If he appears to 
rove strangely at times in the unfamiliar 
domains of policy, displaying the while a cer- 
tain weakness about history, contemplation 
of the freedom France enjoys today may 
yet help him to a more generous understand- 
ing and a more gracious view of facts. As a 
spokesman for high policy, whether for his 
own country or about ours, he is distinctly 
out of order. 

The British, who have long been sticklers 
on this point about permitting warriors to 
barge into the field of policy, seem to have 
less trouble than we or the French in such 
matters. Perhaps that is because their gov- 
ernment reacts instantly to any such intru- 
sion: Three or four years ago, when Field 
Marshal Montgomery ventured criticism of 
his government's policy in a public speech, 
he was officially reprimanded by the Parlia- 
ment. A month ago, the sting of that re- 
proof having somewhat diminished, he tried 
again. Downing Street landed upon him like 
an avalanche within 24 hours. 

Soldiers should stick to their own field and 
leave to the elected officials and citizenry of 
a representative democracy the task of form- 
ing, directing, discussing, and criticizing 
high policy, It is safer so. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States To Approve Legislation Granting 
Domestic Producers of Gold To Sell 
Their Product in the Markets of the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the following memorial adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado. 

There is much wisdom in this memo- 
rial for it points out how we are being 
taken by the other countries as well as 
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by smugglers who find the exchange of 
gold a very lucrative field. An ounce of 
gold in the United States is worth $35 
and the only person who can act as 
wholesaler is Uncle Sam. The Govern- 
ment, as you know, is the only clearing- 
house and it is limited to selling gold 
only to legal users. Legal users has been 
defined as dentists, jewelers, and the like, 
but also included are foreign countries, 

On the surface, this appears to be a 
perfectly legitimate business—it is, for 
the United States. But all of these for- 
eign countries which purchase gold from 
us are not restricted by the same laws as 
we are and private individuals can and 
do make purchases from ihe Government 
and enter the black market which pro- 
vides tremendous profits for the dealers. 
An ounce of gold is worth $35 at Fort 
Knox. Take that same ounce of gold 
across the ocean and immediately the 
price skyrockets to anywhere between 
$75 and $120. 

The only way our Government can 
quit the role of the fall guy is by allow- 
ing the private individual enter into the 
market. We must stop this tremendous 
waste. I for one am sick and tired of 
giving $10 and receiving $5 value. This 
is exactly what we are doing in the gold 
market of the world. 

If the United States would give its citi- 
zens the same privilege other people of 
the world enjoy regarding the gold mar- 
ket, I am sure this 10 for 5 exchange 
would cease and many of the mines now 
closed would again reopen and miners 
would seek new fields to increase gold 
production. The low price of gold has 
made it very costly to mine it. Why 
should anyone be asked to mine gold 
when they would be forced to sell it for 
less than what it cost them to mine? 

I feel sure that we, as Members of Con- 
gress, should return one of our Nation’s 
basic rights to the people. During the 
last 20 years the Government has been 
taking away these rights, one of which is 
the right to sell gold on the open mar- 
kets of the world at prices which prevail 
on those markets without restrictions set 
up by the Government. In 1933—the be- 
ginning of the taking away of the Gov- 
ernment from the people and placing it 
in the hands of the bureaucrats—the 
Government established a standard price 
for gold, a price which has seen no “cost 
of living” raise. Not only did they estab- 
lish a standard price but they took it 
away from the private individual. Each 
year we have been taken for an increas- 
ing amount in the gold market. The 
only way we can stop this is by author- 
izing the sale of gold from domestic 
mines on the open markets without any 
restrictions and order the Treasury De- 
partment to coin $10 gold pieces again. 
As I attempt to look into the future I can 
see that within the next 2 years this 
will be done. 

The memorial follows: 

MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES To Approve LEGISLATION AUTHORIZ- 
ING THE DOMESTIC PRODUCERS OF GOLD To 
SELL THE PRODUCT OF THEIR LABORS IN THE 
MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the 39th General Assembly of the 

State of Colorado (the Senate concurring 

herein), That the Congress of the United 

States be and is hereby memorialized to ap- 


prove legislation authorizing the sale of gold 
from domestic mines by the producers 
thereof on the open markets of the world 
at prices which prevail on those markets, 
without further restriction; be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby memorialized to in- 
vestigate the reasons for present restrictions 
upon the buying and selling of gold within 
and without the United States by citizens of 
the United States, which privilege is denied 
citizens of this country although extended 
to citizens of other countries, with no appar- 
ent harmful effects upon the economics of 
the respective countries in which gold -is 
allowed to be bought and sold without Gov- 
ernment restriction; be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States investigate and determine the reasons 
why the International Monetary Fund has 
consistently sidetracked the issue involved 
in raising the price of gold on an interna- 
tional basis to a realistic figure commen- 
surate with thé costs of production within 
gold-producing countries; be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is hereby memorialized to take 
action now pending: “Recoinage of the $10 
gold pieces”; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States and 
Congressmen representing those States in 
which gold is produced either as a primary 
product or as a byproduct from the produc- 
tion of other metals, and to the President 
of the United States, with the additional 
plea directed to the Chief Executive that 
immediate steps be taken to bring about the 
objectives set forth in this joint memorial. 
Davip A. HAMIL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Marries, 
Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 
GORDON ALLOTT, s 
President of the Senate. 
MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Russia and Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week I called the attention of the 
House to the implications involved in 
the recent conference between Premier 
Stalin and the new Argentine Ambassa- 
dor, Leopoldo Bravo. Under unanimous 
consent, I include an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
15, in regard to this same subject: 
RUSSIA AND ARGENTINA—STALIN’S RECEPTION 

or New Envoy TIED TO POLICY OF SPLITTING 

WEST 

(By Joseph and Lucia Newman) 

Lonpon.—Federico Cantoni, a bustling, 
bulbous Argentine, arrived in Moscow in the 
spring of 1947 to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions between his country and Russia for 
the first time since the Bolshevik revolution, 
He was bubbling with grand ideas about eco- 
nomic deals with Russia when we met him. 
To advance them, he brought with him an 
entourage of more than 50 persons, making 
the Argentine Embassy one of the largest 
foreign missions in Moscow. 

Within a few weeks he discovered some of 
the shortcomings of Soviet agriculture. He 
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told the Russians that Argentina, one of 
the great meat and wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world, could show them how to 
fatten their lean cattle, increase the poor 
milk output of their cows, and improve their 
wheat crops. He yolunteered to supply them 
with some prize Argentine bulls and seed 
samples, but the Russians first laughed at 
him and then ignored him altogether. 

After several months of exasperation, Mr. 
Cantoni concluded that his mission was 
hopeless, and he withdrew without even suc- 
ceeding in arranging a courtesy call on Pre- 
mier Stalin. He left the Embassy in the 
hands of his first secretary, Leopoldo Bravo, 
and his large staff steadily shrank in size 
until it was reduced to little more than Mr, 
Bravo himself. 


LITTLE TO DO 


As chargé d'affaires, Mr. Bravo’s negotia- 
tions with the Russians were limited largely 
to arranging the release and repatriation of 
two Argentine Embassy officials who were 
caught aboard a Soviet plane trying to smug- 
gle two Spanish Republicans out of Russia 
by concealing them in their trunks. 

After serving at another post, Mr. Bravo 
returned to Moscow last month as Argen- 
tina’s new Ambassador. This time every- 
thing seemed to have changed, and much to 
the surprise of everyone he was invited to 
the Kremlin to meet Stalin—the first Latin- 
American diplomat to be given this distinc- 
tion. 

Later, Mr. Bravo announced that they dis- 
cussed closer economic relations. The official 
Argentine statement also referred to cultural 
interchange between the two countries, in- 
cluding a visit of the Soviet ballet company 
to Argentina, and a match between the 
Argentine and Soviet football teams in 
Russia. It described Stalin's reception of 
Mr. Bravo as a good-will gesture to Argentina 
and an indication of Soviet interest in the 
improvement of relations with Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole. 

Obviously an important change had oc- 
curred in Kremlin policy during the 6 years 
between the time Mr. Cantoni arrived in 
Moscow and the time that his first secretary 
returned there as ambassador. It can be 
traced to the new Soviet tactics which Stalin 
indicated in a series of economic essays pub- 
lished before the opening of the recent Com- 
munist Party Congress in Moscow. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Previously his policy was limited largely 
to political warfare against the Western 
powers. Now his tactics are being extended 
to economic warfare to be waged by Com- 
munist countries against major capitalist 
countries with the aim of weakening the 
latter by cutting in on their markets and 
encouraging dissension among them. 

That policy is to await internal disintegra- 
tion of the capitalistic states and to avoid a 
head-on collision with them, at least until 
they have become so weak that the outcome 
would be certain and damage to Russia could 
be reduced to a minimum. 

That is an old idea in which the wish is 
father to the thought, but Stalin is apply- 
ing it in a new way by using exports and im- 
ports of Communist countries, not simply 
for selling and buying goods as before but 
for promoting antagonisms among capital- 
ist countries. 


THE ARGENTINE ROLE 


That is where Argentina comes in. Argen- 
tina and Soviet goods, as a whole, are com- 
petitive rather than complementary, but 
Peron, with his own ambitions and hostility 
to the United States, is Stalin's logical 
choice for stimulating economic and political 
friction in the Western Hemisphere. Allied 
to Peron, who is strengthening relations with 
Chile, Bolivia and other Latin-American 
countries, Stalin will be in a better position 
to bid for their raw materials on behalf of 
the entire Communist world, in exchange for 
gold and industrial goods, 
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Having established this new front in his 
cold war against the West, Stalin could then 
join Peron in enjoying the consternation of 
the United States. 


The Late Honorable Roy Woodruff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with the deepest sorrow and regret that 
I learned last Thursday of the passing of 
the Honorable Roy O. Woodruff, who 
represented Michigan’s Tenth Congres- 
sional District for 34 years. 

It was never my privilege to have 
served concurrently with Mr. Woodruff 
in Congress, but I did have the pleasure 
of knowing him the last few years of his 
life and always found him to be a kindly 
and helpful friend, as well as a legislator 
much beloved and respected by his col- 
leagues. 

Although a native of Eaton Rapids, 
Roy Woodruff came to my home town of 
Owosso at an early age. He was a type- 
setter on the Evening Argus, of Owosso, 
the predecessor of the present daily Ar- 
gus-Press. 

While in Owosso, he met his life com- 
panion, the former Miss Daisy Fish, of 
Owosso. On behalf of my fellow citizens 
of Owosso, I send our respectful con- 
dolences to Mrs. Woodruff as well as 
her son and daughter at this time of 
their great loss. 

Also when in Owosso, Mr. Woodruff 
was employed for awhile at the Owosso 
Manufacturing Co., at the time when my 
grandfather was president of that or- 
ganization. Some of Roy’s old friends, 
who worked side by side with him making 
apple and egg crates in those days, are 
still living in Owosso and still remember 
their associations with him. 

One of his old workmates, Mr. Silas 
Campbell, of 725 River Street, in Owosso, 
has described Roy Woodruff as “always 
rough and ready but a very likeable 
fellow.” Campbell and Woodruff en- 
listed in Company G of Owosso, 33d 
Michigan Regiment, and served together 
as corporals throughout the Spanish- 
American War. Today, Campbell re- 
calls that they were the only members 
of the unit that owned civilian clothing, 
one suit which they shared between 
them. Mr. Woodruff was regarded by 
his fellow soldiers as an outstanding 
sharpshooter and also a fine baseball 
player. 

At that time Roy Woodruff taught 
boxing and entered the ring on several 
occasions during his service in 1898. One 
of his most famous fights was at Siboney, 
Cuba, on the Fourth of July of that year. 

„As was the custom then, all his fights 
were barehanded. 

When Mr. Woodruff returned from the 
war, he expressed a desire to become a 
dentist and was loaned the necessary 
money by Dr. A. L. Arnold, of Owosso, 


father of one of our leading physicians 
today. After his graduation from the 
Detroit College of Medicine this loan 
was repaid at the earliest moment. Dur- 
ing his student days, according to the 
Detroit Free Press, he smashed the col- 
lege record by extracting 32 teeth in less 
than a single minute. 

Mr. Woodruff’s later career in Bay 
City and Washington is better known 
to allof us. He was a practicing dentist 
from 1902 to 1912, mayor of Bay City 
from 1911 to 1913, and was first elected 
to Congress on the Bull Moose ticket in 
1912. He served in Congress continu- 
ally since 1920, after time out for mili- 
tary service in World War I. An inter- 
esting point is that his congressional 
successor, ELFORD CEDERBERG, also came 
to Washington from the Bay City may- 
oralty. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Owosso 
and the Eighth Congressional District of 
Michigan send their sympathy to our 
neighbors of Bay City and the Tenth Dis- 
trict. The State of Michigan is proud 
of the long and honorable representa- 
tion of Roy Woodruff in the Halls of 
Congress. He has left his successor with 
an ree act record of service to be emu- 
lated. 


Federal Barge Line Sale 


EETENSION kj REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
AN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal of February 10, 1953: 

FEDERAL BARGE LINE SALE 


Under an existing congressional authoriza- 
tion, Secretary of Commerce Weeks is taking 
steps to liquidate the Inland Waterways 
Corporation which has operated the Federal 
barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers. The step was inevitable, and the 
sooner a sale or lease can be effected under 
the authorization’s terms, the better those 
river valleys will be served. 

The Federal barge lines have long since 
outlived either justification or usefulness 
and either the Government must get rid of 
them or undertake the modernization of 
their equipment and make a further heavy 
investment contrtry to the principles of free 
enterprise to which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is committed. 

The Federal barge lines more than ful- 
filled their original purpose of providing 
cheap water transportation and impetus to 
private carriers to get into inland water- 
ways transportation. For a long time, in re- 
cent years, the Federal lines did what most 
private carriers did not want to do—provide 
service to small shippers with less than car- 
load, less than bargeload lots. 

Succeeding Congresses have tried to find 
a realistic solution to Federal barge-line 
problems, with little or no success. In the 
meantime, the floating equipment of the 
lines—their chief assets—continued to de- 
teriorate through lack of adequate mainte- 
mance. What had once been a proud and 
helpful public enterprise has been becoming 
more and more a marine junkyard, 
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Transportation by private carriers on in- 
land waterways has well reached a point 
where it can stand on its own feet and pri- 
vate enterprise should be given every oppor- 
tunity to serve the river valleys without 
public competition. At the same time, the 
Federal barge lines have provided a type of 
service which any private carrier purchasing 
or leasing the Federal barge lines should be 
required to carry on. 

With that in mind, the Congress wrote 
some wise restrictions into the act authoriz- 
ing disposition of the public water carrier. 
One prohibits the sale or lease of the lines 
to anyone directly or indirectly connected 
with any railroad carrier. The other provi- 
sion requires that whoever buys or leases 
must provide continued service substantial- 
ly like that now being given and as a guar- 
anty must put up a performance bond or 
its equivalent. 

Private carriers have long wanted the Fed- 
eral barge lines out of business, and here 
is an opportunity to get what they wanted 
and to show what they can do. The pro- 
viso as to continued service in a sale or lease 
agreement covers the matter of less than 
bargeload. That is no more than fair and a 
demand the shipping public has a right to 
make, for, after all, the channels in which 
private carriers are operating are maintained 
at heavy taxpayer cost and the navigation 
aids which are provided on inland water- 
ways are provided from the same source, 
That entitles river communities to the types 
of service they need. 


Lithuanians Mark Anniversary of Lost 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans could scarcely imagine observing 
the Fourth of July under circumstances 
in which American independence and 
freedom had become only a memory, 
God grant that Americans will never 
haye such a bitter experience. 

Yet there is a sobering reminder of 
what can happen in the fact that today 
marks just such a tragedy for the heroic 
people of Lithuania. For today is the 
anniversary of an independence and 
freedom they no longer enjoy. 

It was on February 16, 1918, that Lithu- 
ania became an independent republic, 
free after 123 years of Russian domina- 
tion. This newly won independence 
lasted only 22 years. Since 1940, Lithu- 
ania has been under the domination, 
in turn, of Russia, Nazi Germany, and 
now again, Russia. 

Today Americans of Lithuanian ex- 
traction have cause to be deeply con- 
cerned over the fate of kinfolk in the 
old country. They are all too aware of 
the Soviet tactics of mass murder, forced 
labor, collectivization, and planned star- 
vation which make a mockery of their 
Independence Day. And yet they are 
also aware of the heroic, secret devotion 
of these people to freedom and their 
faith that someday it may be restored. 

For Americans there is one source of 
satisfaction in this nation’s sorry post- 
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war record of betrayal of human free- 
dom—the fact that the United States 
Government has never recognized the 
forcible annexation of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. And this year, Americans 
of every extraction can derive further 
satisfaction from the announced inten- 
tion of President Eisenhower to seek 
congressional repudiation of secret un- 
derstandings with foreign governments 
which permitted enslavement of free and 
friendly peoples. 

This is assurance, despite follies or 
blunders of past leadership, that Ameri- 
cans are still true and firm in their devo- t 
tion to independence and freedom for all 
nations and peoples. 


Reorganization of the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am glad to call the attention of 
the Members to correspondence I have 
had with the new Director of the Budget. 
In view of the many rumors concerning 
the absorption of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration by some other agency of the 
Government, I believe it is interesting 
and important to read these letters: 


UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1953. 
Mr. JOSEPH N. DODGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dopce: It will be appreciated if 
you can arrange to testify before the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on Wednesday, 
February 18, at 10 a.m. Our hearing room 
is 356 in the Old House Office Building. 

My purpose in asking you to appear before 
the committee is to give us the benefit of 
your knowledge on the possible reorganiza- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration. As 
you know, there have been many reorgani- 
zation plans presented to the Congress and 
to the Veterans’ Administration in the past. 
In addition, I understand that at least three 
plans have been presented to the group head- 
ed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. The informa- 
tion which you have on the subject of reor- 
ganization is of vital interest to this com- 
mittee, and it will therefore be greatly ap- 
preciated if you will arrange to appear before 
the committee on the date indicated. 

Will you please let me know as promptly 
as possible whether or not you will be able 
to appear before the committee on this date? 

Sincerely yours, y 
EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: This will reply to 
your letter of February 10, 1953, requesting 
that I testify before the Committee on Vet- 


erans’ Affairs on Wednesday, February 18, at 
10 a. m., on the subject of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration reorganization. 

As you know, the problem of any degree 
of Veterans’ Administration reorganization 
is complex and requires careful consideration 
by the new administration. The complexity 
of the problem has made it impossible to 
reach any conclusions in the short time since 
January 20. I have not discussed the re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Administration 
with Mr. Rockefeller or with members of his 
Committee on Government Reorganization, 
and I am unfamiliar with any plans which 
may have been considered by the committee 
so far or with any tentative conclusions the 
committee may have reached regarding the 
plans. 

It may be that the immediate interest of 
members of your committee in this matter is 
stimulated by rumors that the Rockefeller 
committee is considering the elimination of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the trans- 
fer of its functions in large part to the 
Federal Security Agency. While no decision 
has been reached regarding either the funda- 
mentals or the details of any form of Vet- 
erans’ Administration organization, I have 
no information which suggests that the 
Rockefeller committee considers the absorp- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration by any 
other agency to be either feasible or de- 
sirable, 

I shall be happy to meet with your com- 
mittee to discuss the organization of the 
Veterans’ Administration after the views of 
the new administration have crystallized. 
For the reasons stated above, I am sure you 
will agree that my appearance before the 
committee on the 18th would be premature. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Dopce, Director. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH M. DODGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Donce: I have your reply of Feb- 
ruary 12 in which you state that you think 
it would be premature for you to appear 
before the committee next Wednesday to 
discuss the subject of the reorganization of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Of course, I shall respect your conclusion, 
but I think that I should tell you of my real 
regret over your inability to come before us 
at this time. It is most reassuring to read 
your statement that you have “no informa- 
tion which suggests that the Rockefeller 
committee considers the absorption of the 
Veterans’ Administration by any other 
agency to be either feasible or desirable.” I 
hope that this decision of the Rockefeller 
committee will be approved by other agen- 
cies of the administration. 

While I would be the last to say that there 
were not many things that need to be cor- 
rected in the Veterans’ Administration. I 
feel very strongly that anyone who is sin- 
cerely interested in seeing that the Veterans’ 
Administration is placed on a more efficient 
basis would not for one moment consider 
transferring its operations to another 
agency. It seems to me that such a transfer 
would not result in any increased efficiency, 
but rather would simply create more prob- 
lems with which the veterans and the Con- 
gress would have to face. 

Again expressing my regret over your in- 
ability to be with us on the 18th, I am look- 
ing forward to your appearance before the 
committee to discuss the problem of Vet- 
erans’ Administration reorganization, and I 
shall count upon you to let me know when 
you think it would be best for you to appear. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman. 
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Essay on “I Speak for Democracy,” by 
Robert Davis, of Maui County, T. H., 
Wins National Contest Sponsored by 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinction of being among thé winners 
of a contest in which close to a million 
boys and girls throughout the country 
have participated has fallen to Robert 
Davis, a senior at Maui High School at 
Hamakuapoko; Maui, in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Robert Davis is 17 years old, is pres- 
ident of the student body of Maui High 
School, and is a straight “A” student. 
He was born in Paia, Maui. His father, 
Emil Davis, has been in the research de- 
partment of the Libby, McNeil & Libby 
pineapple cannery for many years. His 
mother is a teacher at Haiku school. 
He has been active in church and Scout 
work and, according to the principal of 
his school, Mr. W. E. Belt, is one of whom 
every one who knows him is very proud. 

The contest in which he was one of the 
winners was conducted by the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Manufacturers and sponsored in the 
Island of Maui by the junior chamber of 
commerce and the Maui News, which 
operates radio station KMVI. 

I am bringing to the attention of the 
House the text of Bobby’s talk entitled 
“I Speak for Democracy,” as it is an 
illustration of the fine sense of civic re- 
sponsibility in which young citizens of 
the Territory of Hawaii have been trained 
for many years. 

The people of Hawaii naturally are 
proud of this young man who is now 
visiting in Washington. But more than 
that they are proud of the fine system of 
schools and way of living that has pro- 
duced young men of this type. 

The question of whether Hawaii 
should be admitted to the Union as a 
State is soon to come before the House 
for consideration. Hearings on this 
legislation have been scheduled by the 
Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for February 
23 and 24. I am sure that in connection 
with the general consideration of this 
subject the record made by this young 
man will prove very reassuring to those 
who believe Hawaii has a great contribu- 
tion to make to this country. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include, as a part of my re- 
marks, the extraneous material that fol- 
lows: 

[From the Maui (T. H.) News of February 7, 
1953] 


“Mr. Davis Gors To WASHINGTON” 
Paraphrasing the title of a best seller of a 
few years ago, we might refer to Bobby Davis’ 
forthcoming journey to the National Capital 
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as “Mr. Davis Goes To Washington,” and in 
so doing we will wager that the personable 
young Maui High senior will cause nearly as 
big a stir under the Capitol dome as did 
James Stewart in the movie version of the 
popular novel. 

Along this line of comment, we had in- 
tended to place Bobby in an ambassadorial 
setting as a typical representative of the 
youth of the budding 49th State, but 
Contemporary Ray Coll, Sr., of the Adver- 
tiser, beat us to it, and did it so impressively 
that we will refrain from further comment of 
our own and give you Editor Coll's own reac- 
tion to Bobby's achievement—after saying 
that Maui is mighty proud of our young 
writer-orator national champ and sends him 
off on his great adventure in the full confi- 
dence. that Hawaii's position in the national 
sun will be enhanced by his going. 

Now we give you Ray Coll: 

“HAWAN’S YOUTHFUL AMBASSADOR 

“The Congress, sitting in joint session, 
gave President Dwight D. Eisenhower thun- 
derous applause when the President said 
Hawaii was entitled to statehood in time to 
allow the Territory to take part in the next 
elections in 1954. 

“Very soon now the Congressmen and the 
President himself will see a visitor from Ha- 
waii, an exponent of statehood, who is not 
quite 18 years old, but who happens to be a 
winner of a national contest in which more 
than 1 million high-school students took 
part. 

“The winner, who has been awarded a 
mainiand tour and a trip to Washington, 
complete with a visit with the President, is 
Robert Davis, of Maui. He took highest 
honors in the ‘Voice of Democracy’ radio 
script and oratorical contest, which drew 
entries from all the States and Territories. 

“It is particularly fitting that at this time 
an island boy should be the 1 of 4 out of a 
million chosen as the best interpreters of 
democracy in the Nation. This lad, talking 
for 5 minutes, compressed into a capsule his 
own interpretation of the message ‘I Speak 
for Democracy.’ He did it without high- 
flown phrases, but nationally known judges, 
sitting in Washington to hear the transcrip- 
tion, decided that because of excellence of 
his English and for his organization and 
presentation he was of the best in the land. 

“Maui’s radio station KMVI, the Maui 
Publishing Co., and the Maui Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce sponsored the winning en- 
try. They and all of Hawaii share in the 
gratification at the outcome. 

“Next Monday, when he leaves for his 
earned trip, Robert Davis, of Pauwela, Maui, 
will become an ambassador to the whole 
broad continent, which soon may. see Hawaii 


as an equal partner in the sisterhood of 
States.” 


[Text of radio script by Bobby Davis, of Maui, 
ier took first place in national competi- 
ion 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Bobby Davis) 

It was on a Sunday. It started out like 
any other Sunday, I guess. I got up, ate 
breakfast, and got ready for church just as 
I have been doing on Sundays for as long as 
Ican remember. Then I went out the door 
into the most glorious morning you ever 
wanted to see. The sun was shining, the 
birds were singing and everything was 
beautiful. 

I don’t know, maybe I'm just sentimental 
or something but such a morning always 
makes me start to think and become aware 
of the things around me. 

Since it was time to leave, I climbed into 
my dilapidated model A Ford and as I stepped 


on the starter, I thought, “Gosh, I’m 

lucky to own this car. It isn’t much of a 
car, but I went to work and earned the 
money to buy it.” And, you know, I was 
free to do that. Nobody told me that I 
couldn't work where I chose. Nobody denied 
me the right to own acar. Then I began to 
think, “I wonder what it is that gives me 
this freedom—I wonder.” 

I started out and on my way to church I 
met Manuel and Ralph in Ralph’s jeep. I 
waved, and after they had passed, I began 
to think about them—you know how you 
always do when you have just met someone 
you know—and I remembered that Manuel 
was a Catholic and Ralph was a Buddhist. 
And here I was on my way to a Protestant 
church. It was then I began to realize what 
it means to us here in America to be free to 
worship in any way we please whenever we 
please. I suddenly felt personally grateful 
to those early American settlers who came to 
this country and established the right of free 
worship. Again I began to wonder—to won- 
der what it is that those early settlers gave 
us which in turn insures us that we can con- 
tinue to have that freedom of worship which 
they fought and suffered for. 

After church, as we stood around outside 
talking, I saw many people; ordinary people 
like you and me. But this morning I began 
to think of things which I hadn't paid much 
attention to before. Things deeper than out- 
ward appearances. 

Over there was Mr. Warner, for example. 
He had come from a humble background and 
by his own efforts had made quite a success 
of himself in local business. 

Then I waved to Mr. Itagawa. He had 
come here as a laborer from Japan and was 
now a successful farmer. 

About that time Dick hailed me to tell me 
the news. He had been awarded a scholar- 
ship which would allow him to continue his 
education. 

And you know, these aren't unusual cases. 
They are examples of what our people are 
able to accomplish all over America. For the 
first time I became fully aware of the unlim- 
ited opportunities we have of making a suc- 
cess of our lives. Again I wondered what 
it is that gives us all this. 

Sunday was quite a busy day for me be- 
cause that evening I went to a meeting of 
our church young people’s group. At the 
meeting we were having a discussion on 
American Government, past and present. As 
we talked and argued, I could see that here 
was another thing that we have—the right 
to speak freely. As the discussion progressed, 
I began to see the answer to what I had been 
wondering about all day. It dawned on me 
that it was nothing new to any of us but was 
something that I Was just beginning to see 
in a new light. 

We talked of George Washington, Molly 
Pitcher, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lin- 
coln—great Americans who had done great 
things for a common ideal. 

We mentioned Mr. Mitchel, who lost a leg 
on Saipan, and Dick’s father who gave his life 
in World War II, and Harry Nelson, who only 
the week before had been listed as missing in 
action in Korea. Americans like you and me 
who have done their small part for the same 
great ideal. Yes, then I saw what it is that 
gives us freedom to work, worship, and 
speak—that gives us opportunity to learn and 
become a success. Then I saw what that 
ideal is that so many Americans have fought, 
prayed, and died for. Yes, I knew that the 
answer was and always will be, God willing, 
our wonderful heritage—democracy. And I 
realized that everything that had happened 
to me that day had truly been speaking for 
democracy, 
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New Balkan Entente? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Illinois State 
Journal of February 13, 1953: 

New BALKAN ENTENTE? 


Visits by Dwight Eisenhower to Korea and 
John Foster Dulles to Europe have resulted 
in much of the cold war news. being focused 
on those two areas in recent weeks. Almost 
unnoticed in the meantime has been the 
progress that has been made by three Balkan 
countries—Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia— 
toward forming an entente. No papers have 
been signed yet, but talks between the three 
countries have become more and- more fav- 
orable of late. 

Turkey and Greece, it will be recalled, al- 
ready are a part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. And Yugoslavia, although an 
independent Communist country, has been 
building up its defenses against Russia with 
the help of American dollars. However, the 
formation of an alliance between these 
Balkan countries would help strengthen a 
weak area in the defense line against Russia, 
and might even influence their Middle East 
neighbors, Iran, Iraq, and Egypt, to become 
more adamant for their own protection 
against Russia's possible future encroach- 
ments. 

Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia have much 
in common. Their cultures, religion, and 
economic activities are much the same, An 
entente to keep a more powerful neighbor 
off their necks would be a natural course to 
follow for countries with such common in- 
terests. 

Probably some Americans will look askance 
at the idea of Yugoslavia becoming more 
closely linked with non-Communist nations 
in the common defense effort against Russia 
and her satellites. Yugoslavia would become 
almost an unofficial member of NATO if 
such an entente were formed, since she 
would be in alliance with two NATO 
countries, 

Some say, for instance, “Yugoslavia is just 
as totalitarian, just as sternly communistic 
as Soviet Russia.” This is true, but it also is 
a fact that Yugoslavia is an enemy of Russia. 
American Ambassador George V. Allen stated 
recently on a television interview program 
that the breach between Russia and Yugo- 
slavia “is as broad and deep as any breach 
could be.” 

There is one difference between Yugo- 
slavia and Russia that puts them on entirely 
separate planes. Yugoslavia is not foment- 
ing internal subversion in other countries or 
carrying on a propaganda war or trying 
conquest of other countries, as is Russia. 
She is minding her own business. 

For these reasons, there should be no ob- 
jection on our part toward Yugoslavia be- 
coming more closely linked with NATO. In 
fact, to discourage friendly relationships, to 
discourage commerce with Yugoslavia, 
might lead to such a weakening of Yugo- 
slavia that she would be swallowed up by 
Russia. This would mean 15,700,000 more 
people to be added to the 600,000,000 already 
gobbled up by Russia since World War II. 
President Eisenhower has sworn to do every- 
thing in his power to not only hold the line 
against communism, but to try by various 
ways to liberate peoples behind the iron 
curtain. A Balkan entente would surely 
be of aid to that strategy. 
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How Daffy Can Bureaucrats Get? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, how 
daffy can bureaucracy and bureaucrats 
get? Here’s an answer that is a “dilly”: 

On January 28, the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the Agri- 
culture Department published a notice 
in the Federal Register that the Depart- 
ment “is considering the issuance of 
United States standards for cut daf- 
fodils.” 

The column and one-half notice in- 
cludes this gem: 

Standards for bunching: (1) Unless 
otherwise specified, each bunch shall con- 
sist of 12 daffodils the flowers of which are 
reasonably uniform in size and the stems 
of which are reasonably uniform in length. 
The flowers shall be arranged so that the 
blossoms form a fairly compact head which 
has a fiat surface across the back. The 
stems shall be fairly even at the cut end. 
Each bunch shall be held intact by a string, 
rubber band or other suitable material 
placed 2 to 4 inches from the cut end of the 
stems. i 


There is much more of the same. 
Signer of this official notice is a $13,000- 
a-year bureaucrat. i 

Four days earlier, the same agency 
published a notice of pending prepara- 
tion of standards for dandelion greens. 
Anyone desiring to submit “written 
data, views, or arguments for consider- 
ations in connection with the proposed 
standards” is told how to do so. Signer 
of this mass of bureaucratic verbiage 
draws $12,000 a year. 

Daffodils and dandelion greens. Ob- 
viously the new administration’s cam- 
paign against red tape and red tape 
spinners hasn’t had time to reach the 
middle echelons of bureaucracy—the 
daffodil level, so to speak. 


Reduction of Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means voted today to report 
the Reed bill—H. R. 1. 

We joined with the majority in this 
action at this time because we favor the 
earliest possible relief for the individual 
income taxpayer, consistent with the 
Nation’s fiscal stability in a time of crisis. 

Chairman REED gives assurance that 
the emergency excess profits tax will not 
be renewed upon its expiration June 30. 
Obviously it would be unfair to continue 
beyond that date the personal income 
tax increase imposed in 1951. The Dem- 
ocrats oppose any policy that would ben- 
efit big business at the expense of the 


average taxpayer, many of them in the 
lower-income brackets. 

We do not, however, favor any hasty 
or ill-considered step, and therefore at 
today’s executive session of the commit- 
tee I proposed: 

First. That public hearings be held on 
the Reed bill. 

Second. That the Secretary and other 
Officials of the Treasury be invited to give 
their views to the committee in executive 
session, and then, failing that, 

Third, That the committee request 
and await a report from the Treasury 
Department on possible effects of the tax 
reduction on the budget. 

We also proposed: 

Fourth. That the committee defer ac- 
tion on the bill until it can receive the 
position and views of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in executive ses- 
sion. 

Fifth. That the committee defer ac- 
tion.on the bill until President Eisen- 
hower has presented his budget to Con- 


ess, 

All of these motions, proposing to fol- 
low the usual and customary procedure 
in consideration of major tax bills, were 
voted down by Republican members of 
the committee. 

I have been on the Committee on Ways 
and Means longer than any other mem- 
ber, 21 years, and this is the first time 
in my experience, and, as far as I know, 
in the history of the committee, that 
public hearings were not held at some 
stage on a major tax bill; that represent- 
atives of the Treasury Department were 
not heard as to the effects of a major tax 
bill on the fiscal condition of the Treas- 
ury; and, that the committee did not at 
least have before it the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s views on such a bill or the budget 
estimates of the administration. 

I might point out that, contrary to the 
usual practice of the Committee on Ways 
and Means when a tax bill of a commit- 
tee member is before the committee, not 
even a report was requested from the 
Treasury Department on the Reed bill. 

It may be that the Treasury officials 
have no position on this bill, since it was 
reported in the press on February 11, 
1953, that Treasury officials would 
neither oppose nor support the Reed bill. 
This is also the first time in my experi- 
ence on the committee that the Treas- 
ury Department has had no opinion, 
either for or against, a major tax bill. 

The Republicans have promised that 
they would not only reduce taxes, but 
also reduce and balance the budget. 
Chairman REED, of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, has assured us that his 
bill can be enacted and the budget can 
still be balanced. In the New York 
Times for January 10, 1953, he is quoted 
as saying, “There is going to be a tax 
cut and there is going to be a balanced 
budget.” 

The Republicans have brushed aside 
the budget sent to Congress by President 
Truman as being “fantastic” and a 
“phantom budget.” That budget esti- 
mated that under present tax laws for 
the fiscal year 1954, revenue receipts will 
be $68.7 billion, and revenue expendi- 
tures $78.6 billion, leaving a deficit of 
$9.9 billion. Chairman Taser, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, has set 
a reduction goal in President Truman’s 
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budget of $10 billion, and we have also 
been assured by Speaker MARTIN that “at 
the proper time, the new administration 
will submit its own program and a bal- 
anced budget to support it.” 

There is obviously considerable dis- 
agreement both in the present admin- 
istration and among Republican con- 
gressional leaders as to whether or not 
first to see if we will have a balanced 
budget, or to reduce taxes before know- 
ing just what the revised budget expen- 
ditures may be. In his state of the 
Union message on February 2, 1953, 
President Eisenhower, in referring to fu- 
ture fiscal and economic policy, stated: 

The first order of business is the elimina- 
tion of the annual deficit. * * * Reduc- 
tion of taxes will be justified only as we 
show we can succeed in bringing the budget 
under control. * * * Until we can deter- 
mine the extent to which expenditures can 
be reduced, it would not be wise to reduce 
our revenues. 


In view of the assurances of the Re- 
publicans that they can reduce and bal- 
ance the budget and at the same time 
reduce taxes, which assurances seem to 
be confirmed by the fact that they do 
not feel it necessary to follow the usual 
procedure on the Reed bill, the Demo- 
cratic members felt that as responsible 
men the Republicans do have in mind 
some means of achieving their stated 


purposes. 

In addition, the excess profits tax 
imposed on the excessive profits of cor- 
porations arising out of the present 
emergency expires on June 30, 1953, and 
Chairman Reep has been quoted as say- 
ing that it will not be extended. 

In the light of these assurances and 
the expiration of the excess profits tax, 
the Democratic members of the tom- 
mittee felt that individual income tax- 
payers of the country were entitled to 
tax relief also effective June 30, 1953, 
instead of December 31, 1953, as already 
provided for in existing law. 


Thirty Million Dollars for the Promotion 
of Communism in Yugoslavia—How 
Foolish Can We Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week the International Bank an- 
nounced that it had granted a $30 mil- 
lion loan to the Communist government 
in Yugoslavia. ‘The inconsistency of our 
crusade against communism is evidenced 
by this act. It is unreasonable and the 
people want to know why this can pos- 
sibly be, while our sons are dying in 
Korea and the American taxpayer is 
bleeding to death trying to sustain the 
war against communism. 

Mr. Speaker, no amount of excuses nor 
rationalizing can justify the inconsistent 
attitude of our Government in this mat- 
ter of supporting the Communist govern- 
ment of Tito. There are American citi- 
zens whose roots are deep in Yugoslavia 
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am who know more about the situation 
there than does our State Department or 
our international bankers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter by one Slobodan 
M. Draskovich, which appeared in the 
New York Times on January 1, 1953. I 
am also including another letter by Mr. 
Draskovich that appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on February 3, 
1953, entitled “Tito’s New Constitution”: 


[From the New York Times of January 1, 
1953] 


Tiro AND CommuNiIsM: West Sam To BE 
UNDER DELUSIONS AS TO YUGOSLAV LEADER'S 
ATTITUDE 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 
Your editorial, Tito’s Tantrums, raises 

some fundamental questions regarding the 
relations between the free world and Com- 
munist regimes. One can wholeheartedly 
agree with your denouncing Tito’s insolence 
as well as the lack of substance of his “other 
outcome,” since Tito has no other place to 
go but to return to the Kremlin if he breaks 
with the West. 

However, Tito’s insolence, threats and 
blackmail are nothing new in his behavior. 
His propaganda during the war, which 
brazenly invented battles against the Nazi 
invader or claimed Chetnik victories as 
Communist achievements, his judicial mur- 
der of Gen. Draza Mihailovich, the gallant 
Serbian war leader, his shooting down of 
unarmed American airplanes, his ruthless 
Communist policy following the loftiest 
Jeffersonian war promises, his cynical state- 
ments that he owes nothing to the West, 
but is using its aid to build socialism—all 
this goes to demonstrate clearly his Commu- 
nist consistency. Like Stalin, he does not 
conceal his aims, but announces what he is 
up to and acts accordingly. 

Tito always acted as if he were more neces- 
sary to the West than the West is necessary 
to him. In this he was encouraged by a 
considerable part of the public opinion of 
the West, which confused the calculated risk 
policy of aiding a Communist government 
as a potential ally against communism, 
with an approval of a Communist regime. 
(Only a few weeks ago two Belgian Social 
Democratic leaders praised Tito’s regime as 
an example to be followed by the West.) 

Thus a change of Tito and his regime 
cannot be expected. What is needed is a 
change of the West’s attitude toward Tito 
and his Communist regime. Tito’s regime 
not only is, like any Communist regime, dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the West, but 
is, before anything else, hostile to its own 
people, and, for that very reason, cannot 
be a bulwark to any Soviet advance to the 
Adriatic or anywhere else. 

Tito’s policy toward the West has always 
been and is today communistic. The West, 
however, is still acting under several dan- 
gerous delusions. The first is that the West 
and Communist Yugoslavia are equally 
jeopardized by the Soviets, and thus linked 
by some sacred anti-Bolshevik solidarity. 
The second is that Tito’s army, whose bulk 
is composed of people with the finest tradi- 
tion of fighting for freedom, will fight for 
Tito, i. e., for their own enslavement. The 
third is that Communists in Yugoslavia, who 
hold the key positions in the army, will fight 
against Communists of the Soviet Union. 

Only by discarding these delusions can 
the attitude of the West toward Tito be- 
come as democratically realistic as Tito’s 
attitude toward the West is communistically 
realistic, 

SLOBODAN M. DRASKOVICH. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y., 

December 26, 1952. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 3, 1953] 
Trro’s NEw CONSTITUTION: Ir Is CALLED FINAL 
FAREWELL TO DEMOCRACY 


To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Your editorial “President Tito” (January 
16), seems to approve of the constitutional 
reform in Communist Yugoslavia as a step 
toward the democratization of its regime, 
and to be critical only of its modest extent. 
May I be allowed to present a different in- 
terpretation. 

Communists do not believe in constitu- 
tions. Modern constitutions proclaim and 
safeguard individual rights, protect the indi- 
vidual from the abuse of government power. 
Communists do not believe in the individual 
and his rights. According to Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin (and Stalin, naturally), the state 
is nothing but an instrument of class op- 
pression. The Communist state is only an 
instrument of the dictatorship of the work- 
ing class, that is, Communist Party. If the 
Soviet constitution of 1936 was very demo- 
cratic, it is just because nobody ever intended 
to apply it and never did. 

Tito claims to have done something. un- 
precedented in history by, allegedly, giving 
the power directly in the hands of the people. 
Facts, however, show the contrary. Tito’s 
new constitution is really unique, but only 
insofar as it breaks an almost 200-year-old 
tradition of tripartite division of govern- 
ment power—legislative, executive, judicial. 
Under the pretense of giving power to the 
people, a merger of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches has been carried out, which de- 
stroys even the last remnants of the author- 
ity of the legislature. 

Another important innovation of Tito’s 
constitution is that the power does not (even 
on paper) belong to the people, but to the 
“working people” (art. 2). This narrowing of 
the basis of sovereignty from people to work- 
ing people is typically communistic. Mao 
Tse-tung, the Red dictator of China, de- 
fines “the people’s democratic dictatorship” 
as a combination of democracy for “the work- 
ing people” and dictatorship for the “re- 
actionaries.” 

Tito’s claim that the new constitutional 
law gives the power to the people is con- 
trary not only to facts but to the publicly 
expressed and avowed intentions of the law 
and its makers. 

No, those same people, who have held un- 
limited power before the Kremlin-Tito rift, 
after the Kremlin-Tito rift, and who are 
keeping the monopoly of power now after the 
“historical change’—are not makng Yugo- 
slavia more democratic. On the contrary, the 
new constitutional law in Yugoslavia is a 
final farewell to democracy. It does not give 
any rights and power to the people. It serves 
only to tighten the grip of Tito’s regime over 
the country in order to make it safe for com- 
munism, 

* Dr. S. M. Draskovicr. 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 30, 1953. 


A Wrong-Way Selective Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
an editorial written by Mr. J. Malcolm 
Johnston, editor and publisher of the 
Monroe Watchman, Union, W. Va., which 
editorial was published in the Monroe 
Watchman on February 5, 1953: s 
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A WRONG-WAY SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Selective Service System, restored to 
power after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Phas for nearly 3 years been accepted generally 
by the Nation, without severe criticism, as 
a necessary evil. But at least two of its 
recent edicts—perhaps others—seem so con- 
trary to the public good that their adoption, 
effective for 1953, is a serious cause for public 
alarm. 

It would appear that the System's head in 
Washington has surrendered entirely to the 
military’s mania for manpower. Numbers 
alone seem the objective, regardless of the ef- 
ficient and effective use of the young men 
available. 

One of these new rules pertains to the 
various Reserve Officer Training Corps main- 
tained at many colleges and universities 
across the Nation. These ROTC’s were most 
essential during World War II and have been 
since. The need for a steady flow of trained 
Reserve officers will become far more urgent 
should the country find itself in the mael- 
strom of a war with Russia. 

Yet the Selective Service System is now 
taking the greater part of this officer mate- 
rial and making it into privates. There was 
never a more senseless wastage of manpower, 

In brief, its new rule provides that no 
young man shall complete an ROTC course 
unless he has been graduated from a high 
school before the age of 18 years. Brains, 
ability, qualities of leadership now are given 
no consideration. 

The age deadline alone counts. At the age 
of 20, freshmen and sophomores in the 
ROTC’s are pulled out of college and popped 
into the Army as privates. 

Surely ordinary horse sense dictates that 
a young.man doing satisfactory work (in 
some cases even brilliant work) in a college 
and in its ROTC should be permitted to 
graduate, regardless of the fetish of age. He 
would then do his stint in the Armed Forces, 
the same as every other young man physi- 
cally able, and he would be of far greater 
value to the Government. 

Already West Virginia University has an- 
nounced that during the month of January 
31 students have been withdrawn for military 
service. Inevitably this rule will dry up the 
ROTC’s in the short time of a year or two, 
and force their abandonment by many in- 
stitutions. 

The other edict of the manpower dictator 
in Washington will soon destroy the National 
Guard divisions as an effective fighting Re- 
serve. The National Guard is presumed to 
provide a trained and organized Reserve upon 
which the Federal Government may call in 

case of war. Its divisions were so used 
during both world wars with excellent re- 
sults. No one knows the day or the hour 
they may be needed again. 

It is folly to scrap three divisions of this 
trained Reserve, already in existence and 
available, to set up 1 new division of the 
Regular Army. Yet that is exactly what 
selective service is now doing. 

The new rule is that every man in the 
National Guard is to be drafted into the 
Army at the age of 20 unless he has had a 
minimum of 1% to 2 years in the Guard, 
Only the men with this longer service, 
largely the petty officers, are deferred and 
these valuable Reserve units are being re- 
duced to mere skeleton forces. 

Already the National Guard units, almost 
without exception, are under strength. For 
instance, the commanding officer of the Beck- 
ley unit said, “There is little incentive for 
men above that age (1814) to enlist in the 
Guard. A man can see little advantage in 
enlisting in the Guard when he knows he 
will later be inducted.” 

Also the commanding officer at Clifton 
Forge, seeking new recruits, laments, “The 
local units have many vacancies now be- 
cause of personnel drafted into the Armed 
Forces,” 
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The public interest demands that the Na- 
tional Guard divisions be maintained at 
certainly not less than 75 to 80 percent of 
full strength. Any drop below these figures 
makes them of little or no value as a trained 
Reserve. 

The sole reason for the Selective Service 
System is to strengthen the Nation. When 
its policies actually weaken the Nation, it is 
time for a careful study of the System by 
appropriate committees of the Congress with 
the view of placing restrictive legislation 
around the military’s madness for man- 
power. 


Uncertainty of Future of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Medical Program Destroy- 
ing Morale of Hospital Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from the direc- 
tor of rehabilitation, Department of Il- 
linois, the American Legion, concerning 
the seriousness of the curtailment of 
medical facilities for veterans due to lack 
of appropriations: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MELVIN: Since I wrote you last 
fall with reference to the cut in the VA 
budget, there has been a general deteriora- 
tion in both the quantity and the quality of 
medical service being made available for vet- 
erans. This is partly due to the lack of funds, 
but in a large measure it is due to the let- 
down of the morale of the hospital personnel 
caused by the uncertainty of the future of 
the VA medical program. 

General Gray’s report of December 31, 1952, 
accounts for 1,483,000 additional veterans 
who have been discharged since June 25, 1950. 
Many of these veterans require or will need 
hospital treatment in the future. His re- 
port indicates that there are now 4,000 of 
these veterans in VA hospital beds; and, in 
spite of this, his report also indicates that 
we have 5,000 fewer veterans in the hospitals 
than on November 30, 1952. 

Our immediate concern is caused by the 
recent proclamation of the Director of the 
Budget which apparently halts the construc- 
tion of new hospitals already authorized 
and the curtailment of further repairs or 
expansion of existing facilities. If this policy 
is not rescinded, the waiting list of 21,000 
as of December 31 will be increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The most serious part of the Budget pro- 
nouncement is the order freezing present 
personnel and prohibiting the hiring of 
personnel to fill existing vacancies within 
the approved tables. If this order is not 
liberalized it will lead to chaos at the hos- 
pital level and may result in neglect and 
death among the veterans because of lack 
of hospital personnel. The present economic 
condition makes it very difficult for the 
managers to hold the present personnel 
because of better employment opportunities 
on the outside. If the manager cannot fill 
vacancies some hospitals will be under- 
staffed to the point that good medicine 
cannot be given. 


I am taking the liberty of enclosing copy 
of a letter addressed to General Gray on Jan- 
uary 8 by Mr. T. O. Kraabel, our national di- 
rector of rehabilitation, which clearly out- 
lines our position on this general subject. 
I assure you that we of Illinois concur 
in the presentation made by our national 
director. 

Hoping to see you and break bread with 
you on March 3. ` 

Respectfully, 
L. R. BENSTON, 
Director of Rehabilitation. 
JANUARY 8, 1953. 

DEAR GENERAL Gray: There are presented 
herewith copies of several resolutions which 
reflect the attitude of the American Legion 
in respect to the curtailment of funds for 
the operation of the VA medical and hos- 
pital services; and with reference to the 
need for stabilization and adequacy of funds 
and personnel for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to carry on the business assigned it by 
Congress. 

These resolutions are Nos, 193, 272, 404, 578, 
considered and approved by the national 
convention of the American Legion held at 
New York City August 25-28, 1952; and Reso- 
lution 25, approved by the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Legion at 
its meeting in Indianapolis October 10-12, 
1952. 

We might add that we have furnished Ad- 
miral Dennison of the White House Staff 
with copies of NEC Resolution 25, and have 
exchanged correspondence with him on the 
purport of the mandate. As may be sur- 
mised, he does not go along with the figures 
employed in the resolution and his reaction 
appears to be one of disagreement. 

Under date.of November 17, 1952, National 
Commander Lewis K. Gough addressed him- 
self to the Honorable Joseph P. Dodge, the 
Budget Director-designate under President- 
elect Eisenhower. The national commander 
did not attempt to spell out the specific re- 
quirements as to additional funds to carry on 
the medical and hospital program for vet- 
erans, but he did urge this new official’s care- 
ful consideration of the total problem to the 
end that supplemental provision may be 
made for the balance of fiscal year 1953 by 
the 83d Congress, 

There is no disposition on the part of the 
National Rehabilitation Commission or its 
staff to pose as analysts and experts on the 
amount of funds that may be required by 
the Veterans’ Administration to carry out its 
several programs, However, the organization 
does have trained and experienced service 
officers in every State of the Union, an alert 
field service, and well-informed members of 
the National Rehabilitation Commission who 
see and experience the effect of reduced ap- 
propriations upon services to veterans. The 
above resolutions, coming from the States 
of Minnesota, Illinois, Texas, and the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Commission itself, are 
expressive of what our colleagues have seen 
as the result of reduced appropriations. It 
would seem that, as the situation has de- 
veloped in the past 2 or 3 years, elements 
within the Government, principally the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, have endeavored to con- 
tract the number to be served by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration through the means of 
shutting off the supply of funds. If that 
should continue to be the attitude of the 
Government insofar as the veterans’ hospi- 
talization program is concerned, then any 
argument for additional funds, personnel, 
and beds will fall upon less than sympa- 
thetic ears. 

At every hand, through the channels of 
organized medicine, commentators, colum- 
nists, editorials, citizens groups, and other 
media, one can witness the solidifying of op- 
position to the program of hospitalizing the 
so-called mnon-service-connected. If the 
theme of these expressions is to become the 
policy of the United States Government then 
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any plea for the enlargement of the pro- 
gram to accommodate needy and worthy vet- 
erans will go unheeded. The process of re- 
stricted containment will then move along 
until the Veterans’ Administration has been 
divested of all contract beds for veterans and 
forced to accommodate as many as it can of 
the gradually increasing veteran population, 
who find themselves in need of hospital care 
and unable to provide it for themselves with- 
in the oft-advertised ceiling of 131,000 VA 
beds. The of the White House is 
revealed in a statement by Admiral Denni- 
son when he speaks about the estimated VA 
patient load. He says: “There has been some 
increase in the waiting list, but entirely in 
the non-service-connected category.” 

That statement is in keeping with the 
published sentiments of those who oppose 
the veterans hospitalization program as it ap- 
plies to the non-service-connected. In sub- 
stance that stand is that the veteran with 
service-connected disability should have the 
best that medicine has to offer for the care 
and treatment of such disability. No allow- 
ance or provision is made for the unfortunate 
veteran who is striving to establish service 
connection, for the veteran who has sub- 
mitted himself to the Government for ex- 
amination to ascertain the origin and ex- 
tent of his disability, for the veteran with 
honorable service in the Armed Forces of 
this country who now finds himself in need 
of hospital attention and has no means to 
provide it for himself. We submit that such 
an attitude is unrealistic, and if it should 
prevail in the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government we may 
well look for extensive repercussions among 
the veterans of this country. 

Admittedly the situation is perplexing and 
confusing. Throughout it all the American 
Legion is interested essentially in the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Support of Congress in the enactment 
of laws for the benefit of disabled veterans, 
veterans in distress, and the dependents of 
veterans who have passed on. 

2. The administration of these laws on an 
efficient and economical basis by a single in- 
dependent Federal agency created by Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

3. Sufficiency of funds and personnel for 
that agency to take care of the business 
assigned to it by Congress to the end that 
applicants for and beneficiaries of programs 
and benefits provided by law may have full, 
effective, and prompt action. 

These points are based upon the resolu- 
tions cited and prior expressions from both 
national conventions and the national ex- 
ecutive committee. They will serve as our 
guide in any appearance which we may be 
called upon to make before the appropriate 
committees of Congress. 

We earnestly ask to be brought up to date 
on the current situation as to the effect the 
curtailment of funds for the 1953 budget 
has had upon services to veterans, princie 
pally in the medical and hospital field. y 

Very truly yours, 
T. O. KRAABEL, Director, 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-three Linco! 
Day Address : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure to deliver the 
principal address at a series of annual 
Lincoln Day dinners in West Virginia, 
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Pennsylvania, and New Jersey during 
the past week. 

The enthusiasm and spirit manifested 
this year by those in attendance at these 
annual Lincoln Day dinners reveal the 
fact that the Republican Party is not 
content to rest on its laurels, but has re- 
solved to give its active support to the 
Eisenhower administration in its deter- 
mination to lead this Nation out of the 
wilderness of despair created by corrup- 
tion in Government, reckless spending, 
and the crushing burden of high taxes. 

My schedule of speaking engagements 
included Indiana, Pa., where on Febru- 
ary 12, I delivered the following address 
at the annual Lincoln Day dinner spon- 
sored by the Indiana Council of Repub- 
lican women: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE 
LINCOLN Day ADDRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, with the Republican 
Party in complete control of the National 
Government for the first time in 20 years, it 
is a double honor for me to be here tonight 
and join you in honoring the memory of the 
immortal Lincoln, and to help you celebrate 
the greatest victory ever achieved by the Re- 
publican Party. 

I am grateful to you for your kind in- 
vitation that has made possible my attend- 
ance here this evening. 

Last fall the American people, by their 
ballots, elected a Republican President and 
& Republican Congress, thus completely re- 
pudiating the so-called New Deal-Fair Deal 
regimes of Roosevelt and Truman, that for 
20 years had a stranglehold on the economic 
life of this Nation. 

Yes; the American people revealed in un- 
mistakable language, that they had enough 
of the boondoggling, waste, and corruption 
that have characterized official Washington 
since the advent of the New Deal in 1932. 

The American people, by their votes on 
November 4, 1952, fulfilled tLeir desire to 
recall from 20 years of political exile, the 
party of Abraham Lincoln, whose memory we 
honor here tonight. 

As we pay a loving tribute to the Great 
Emancipator, let us be mindful of his ster- 
ling character and let us meditate on some of 
the reasons why men, women, and children 
the world over, regard the 16th President of 
the United States as one of the greatest men 
in history. 

The immortal Lincoln was born in dire 
poverty. 

He elevated himself, slowly and painfully, 
through his own efforts, to the highest office 
in the land. Hence, he became the living 
symbol of attaining the highest pinnacle of 
success, through the opportunities of a free 
nation. 

Lincoln was full of complexities. He was 
racked and torn from within and without. 
But he was more attuned to the disturbed 
period in which he lived, than were the 
lesser men who surrounded him. He was 
more truly the champion of all the people 
than were his associates. They lacked his 
vision; therefore, in their frustration, they 
were brutally bitter in their criticiem of him. 

Through it all, however, Abraham Lincoln 
retained the qualities which are the real 
attributes of a great man. 

Abraham Lincoln was a deeply religious 
man and sought divine guidance through 
many fervent prayers direct from the heart. 
Therefore, he was truly a humble man. 

Abraham Lincoln was utterly simple in in- 
tegrity, benevolence, and fundamental good- 
ness. Therefore, he was both honest and 
humane. 

Above all, Abraham Lincoln possessed the 
courage of his conviction that peoples di- 
vided cannot survive. If he were alive to- 
day, he would no doubt apply that same con- 
viction to the free and the enslaved peoples 


of the world, because his influence still in- 
spires the courage and fortitude of free men. 

It was 92 years ago when the first President 
representing the newly formed Republican 
Party took office. That was in 1861. The 
new Republican President was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It is interesting to observe that Abraham 
Lincoln in 1861 and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in 1953 have expressed themselves on parallel 
problems. There are many similarities link- 
ing these two periods in American history— 
even though they are 92 years apart. 

The big issue in 1861 was freedom or slavery 
of a minority group in America, and upon 
that issue—rested the fate of the Nation. 

Freedom or slavery of the peoples of the 
world is the burning issue today. And, upon 
that issue rests the fate of the world. 

While there is no similarity between the 
protagonists of 1861 and 1953, yet the prin- 
ciples involved are identical. 

Those principles are the freedom or slavery 
of mankind, whether the victims be groups 
or nations, whether they be peoples of the 
white, black, or yellow races. 

When Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated in 
1861 as the 16th President of the United 
States, he faced the dire threat of a divided 
Nation. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was inaugu- 
rated last month as the 34th President of the 
United States, he faced the Communist 
threat of a divided world, 

Freedom is still the great cause for which 
we are fighting in 1953—freedom from the 
Communist slave system seeking to dominate 
all nations. 

Today, we are fighting in Korea against 
Soviet tyranny, that has forced slavery upon 
more than 800,000,000 peoples in other 
nations. 

At this very moment our Armed Forces 
stand guard against it in Western Europe. 

As a Nation of free people, we are sup- 
porting the United Nations against it in 
the Middle East, in Asia, and at many other 
points around the globe, 

Just as Abraham Lincoln admonished the 
Nation to be vigilant, more than a century 
ago, President Eisenhower likewise warns us 
against national apathy and fear. 

He said, “We must be ready to dare all 
for our country, for history does not long 
entrust the care of freedom to the weak 
or the timid. We must be willing, individ- 
ually and as a Nation, to accept whatever 
sacrifices may be required of us.” 

When Lincoln was at the Nation's helm— 
the great issue of the day was preservation 
of the Union. 

History tells us that it was a conflict over 
principles that threatened to undermine the 
pillars of our Government, 

Lincoln arose to the occasion and resolved 
these burning issues the “Lincoln way” with 
the result that he left us a Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice to all. 

Today, even though 92 years have passed 
since our first Republican President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, entered the White House, yet 
the issues that confront President Eisen- 
hower are identical in many ways, with many 
of them striking at the very foundation of 
our form of government. 

Your country and my country, the best 
place on earth, has been undermined the 
past 20 years by forces within our midst. 

These forces have been in control of our 
National Government for 20 years, and 
knowingly or unknowingly, attempted to 
surrender the liberties of the American peo- 
ple by creating an all-powerful Government. 

These forces sought to control the lives 
and the daily activities of our citizenry. 

Before the advent of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal, the American people had a choice be- 
tween two great political parties whose 
Philosophy of government differed, yet 
neither party challenged the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As I said in the early part of these re- 
marks, the American people last November 
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4, by their ballots, revealed in unmistakable 
language, that they had enough of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal philosophy. 

On November 4 they satisfied their desire 
for new leadership that would return this 
Nation to the principles of government 
enunciated by the immortal Lincoln which 
preserved this Republic as a Nation of free- 
men, 

Ladies and gentlemen, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has answered the clarion call. He has 
taken the oath of office as President of the 
United States. 

The inaugural parade is a fond memory. 

With the new President’s state of the 
Union message before us, we have a clear 
concept of the magnitude of the task that 
confronts our 34th President and the Re- 
publican Party in restoring a sane and sensi- 
ble form of government. 

The importance of the election of Abraham 
Lincoln 92 years ago was paralleled by the 
situation that faced the American people in 
1952 when they selected Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as President of the United States. 

If Abraham Lincoln had failed to win the 
presidential election 92 years ago, only a 
divine providence knows the fate that 
awaited the future of this Republic. 

In like manner, the defeat of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower last November could have meant 
a continuation of 4 more years of the so- 
called Fair Deal philosophy of government. 

Such a philosophy embodied socialistic 
schemes repugnant to the American concept 
of government. 

With President Eisenhower in the White 
House and the November victory a cherished 
possession of the Republican Party, it is time 
to indulge in some sober and down-to-earth 
thinking. 

With that thought in mind, we should 
study the election results of last fall as they 
pertain to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

A study of the 1952 election results reveals 
that Republican congressional candidates 
last November ran over 5,000,000 votes be- 
hind the 33,000,000 ballots cast for President 
Eisenhower. 

In plain words, ladies and gentlemen, over 
5,000,000 voters who favored President Eisen- 
hower, did not even bother to vote for Re- 
publican congressional candidates. 

The result is that we control the House of 
Representatives by the slim margin of only 
10 Republican Congressmen. Our party con- 
trols in the United States Senate by only 
one Republican United States Senator. 

This means, that if four Republican Mem- 
bers of the House die, retire, or resign, and 
are not succeeded by Republicans, we would 
lose control of the House. 

Likewise, the death or resignation of a 
Republican United States Senator could 
cause the Republican Party to lose control 
of the United States Senate, literally over- 
night. 

Let me be brutally frank in warning you 
that if we lose control of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, the hands of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be tied behind his back 
and our victory of last November will be 
turned into a dismal defeat. 

Without a Republican Congress to support 
him, President Eisenhower's efforts to rescue 
this Nation from its plight of being subjected 
to 20 years of creeping socialism, waste, and 
corruption, are doomed to failure. 

I know that many of you have not for- 
gotten what a Democratic Congress did to 
President Herbert Hoover. In a few blunt 
words, it crucified him. 

Possibly, I am being regarded by many of 
you as being too pessimistic on this joyous 
occasion. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I have only 
given you half of the real picture concerning 
the problems that confront the Republican 
Party. 

Do you realize that the next year everyone 
of the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one-third of the 96 Members 
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of the United States Senate are up for re- 
election? 

History tells us that on only one occasion 
within the last 50 years, has the party in 
power—and we are the party in power at 
this time—gained seats in either the Senate 
or House of Representatives during the so- 
called “off year” election. 

To the contrary, the minority party— 
which is now the Democratic Party—has al- 
ways gained additional seats in Congress. 

The only exception to the loss of congres- 
sional seats by the party in power occurred 
in 1934, during the early days of the New 
Deal regime. 

This simply means that even though we 
are fortunate enough to retain control of 
Congress through next year—the acid test 
will be at the polls during the congressional 
elections in 1954. 

Mark you, the net loss of a half dozen Re- 
publican seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and one Republican Senate seat, will be 
sufficient to give the Democrats control of 
Congress. I hope that all.of you understand 
the disastrous effects such an event would 
have on President Eisenhower's program. 

There is no use of dwelling in a fool's para- 
dise, because our control of Congress is far 
from secure. 

The question is, “What can we do about 
this situation?” 

In the first place, for the past 20 years we 
have constantly criticized the New Deal-Fair 
Deal and to such an extent that we have be- 
come past masters in the art of criticism. 
To use an old expression, “Now the shoe is 
on the other foot” and it’s purely a case of 
performance or empty promises. 

In the second place, now that our team is 
earrying the ball, President Eisenhower and 
the Republican-controlled Congress are ex- 
pected by the American people to (a) bring 
the Korean war to a successful conclusion; 
(b) build up the Nation’s defense to dis- 
courage would-be aggressors; (c) help make 
our allies militarily and economically strong; 
(d) cut spending and reduce taxes, and at 
the same time, restore efficiency and econ- 
omy in operating the affairs of Government. 

In a few words, this is a large order even 
for a miracle man—and President Eisenhow- 
er does not pretend to be one, 

To aid President Eisenhower in his monu- 
mental task, it is incumbent upon all of us 
to rededicate ourselves to the Republican 
principles enunciated by Abraham Lincoln, 

We should pledge to President Eisenhower 
and Congress, our militant and undivided 
support of their effort to bring order out of 
chaos. 

Let us resolve on this 144th anniversary 
of Lincoln's birth, to stop carping criticism 
and to unite our efforts under the banner 
of the Republican Party. 

To spend more time and effort in building 
support for the Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican-controlled Congress. 

To begin at the precinct level to educate 
voters on the philosophy of the Republican 
Party. | 

To elect to public office, Republicans in 
whom the voters have absolute confidence 
and respect. 

In short, let us become active members 
of the Eisenhower team by helping him to 
redeem his pledge of honest Government to 
the American people. 

Let us keep in mind that pledge which 
he repeated in his state of the Union mes- 
sage when he said, “Our people have de- 
manded nothing less than good and efficient 
government. They shall get nothing less.” 

These words of President Eisenhower were 
spoken in a true Lincoln manner. They re- 
veal his sincere desire to preserve representa- 
tive government which has always been a 
cardinal principle of the Republican Party. 

Ladies and gentlemen, make no mistake 
about it—the Republican Party is merely 
on probation. 


Next year we shall be required to give our 
first report to the American people in the 
congressional elections. 

If we lose the confidence of the American 
people, not only will our party be on the 
road to oblivion—but the future of this 
great Republic and the American way of 
life will be at stake. 

This could be the last and only chance 
of the Republican Party to provide the lead- 
ership needed to save America, "Please God, 
may we prove worthy of the task,” should 
be our fervent prayer. 

With this great challenge confronting the 
Republican Party, it behooves all of us to 
accept willingly, our obligations as a member 
of Abraham Lincoln’s party. 

We must make certain as Abraham Lincoln 
so ably stated in his famous Gettysburg 
Address, “That this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for or people shall not perish from the 
earth, 


Conditions in Lead-Zinc Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the lead-zine mining industry finds it- 
self on the brink of disaster unless past 
Government policies are revised to meet 
current conditions. Dumping of foreign 
lead and zinc on the American market 
has forced the price of these metals far 
below the American costs of production, 

A most concise and informative state- 
ment of the cause of this decline has 
been presented by a constituent of mine. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
heretofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Record the following letter from Miles 
P. Romney, manager, Utah Mining Asso- 
ciation, under date of February 5, 1953: 


UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, February 5, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. Dawson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: In reviewing President 
Eisenhower's state of the Union message, I 
note some interesting comments under his 
discussion of foreign policy. Specifically, he 
speaks of help to Europe including—and I 
quote fully from the text— 

“Here [Europe] and elsewhere we can hope 
that our friends will take the initiative in 
creating broader markets and more dependa- 
ble currencies, to allow greater exchange of 
goods and services among themselves. 

“Action along these lines can create an 
economic environment that will invite vital 
help from us. 

“This help includes: 

“First. Revising our customs regulations 
to remove procedural obstacles to profitable 
trade. I further recommend that the Con- 
gress take the reciprocal trade agreements 
under immediate study and extend it by ap- 
propriate legislation. This objective must 
not ignore legitimate safeguarding of do- 
mestic industries, agriculture, and labor 
standards, In all executive study and recom- 
mendations on this problem, labor and man- 
agement and farmers alike will be earnestly 
consulted.” 

Such earnest and objective examination of 


“customs regulations is welcomed in regard 
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to reciprocal trade agreements under the 
objective of “legitimate safeguarding of do- 
mane industry, agriculture, and labor stand- 
ards.’ 

This principle has been largely ignored 
during the past few years. Many lead and 
zine mines are now closed; others are operat- 
ing at very low or no profit levels, and still 
others are sustaining losses in the hope that 
the situation will be short-lived. 

Domestic production is being lost. Por- 
tions of our present curtailed production are 
threatened, and labor standards—in terms of 
actual employment—obviously are suffering 
or threatened, not only in mining but in 
kirge and industry dependent upon min- 

g. 
How did this crisis arise? 

In 1951, world lead-zinc prices, considerab- 
ly higher than our domestic ceiling con- 
trolled prices, attracted foreign produced 
lead-zine to other markets. Our country in 
1951 suffered from a lead-zine scarcity and 
our supply literally had to be rationed. Im- 
ports of lead and zine during 1951 averaged 
27,390 and 32,590 tons per month, respec- 
tively. 

Then in 1952 with the scarcity gone and 
surpluses available, European stockpiles be- 
came greatly in excess of need. Those sur- 
plus metals were dumped on our once again 
attractive dollar market. Aided by higher 
grade ore, much lower labor costs—estimated 
as 5 cents lower per pound of metal—and 
but token duties (1.06 cents per pound on 
lead, 0.7 cent per pound on zinc), foreign 
producers poured lead and zinc into the 
United States market at the rate of 47,330 
and 45,490 tons per month, respectively. 

Prices slumped under this impact—from 
19 cents to 1344 cents per pound on lead and 
from 1914 cents to 12 cents on zinc. It is 
apparent that this situation demands that 
the domestic industry be protected from for- 
eign metal dumping. 7 

The choice is clear. The domestic indus- 
try must be protected if it is to live. The 
alternative is to abandon it and depend—in 
an ever-increasing degree—on foreign pro- 
duction. 

If it were true that the threatened mines 
could operate at prices in line with present 
standards, set to evaluate economic condi- 
tions, we would have no legitimate case. 
Those qualified to estimate an adequate pres- 
ent lead-zinc price in relation to those 
standards fix such price at about 16 cents per 
pound for each of the two metals. Protec- 
tion at that price level or at such price levels 
as may in the future be consistent with eco- 
nomic standards is all the industry asks. 

Would you please give us opportunity for 
a hearing on these matters or advise us when 
such hearings are to be held, that we might 
fully present our case. 

Yours very truly, 
MILES P. ROMNEY, 
Manager, Utah Mining Association. 


Brooklyn’s Man of the Week Finds 
Politics an Absorbing Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 
Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a fine 


tribute to the Honorable Eugene F. Ban- 
nigan, the minority leader of the New 
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York State Assembly, and one of my 
Democratic district leaders: 


BROOKLYN'S MAN OF THE WEEK FINDS POLITICS 
AN ABSORBING TASK 


(By Clarence Greenbaum) 


Politics, to quote Shakespeare, is “the be- 
all and the end-all” for Eugene F. Bannigan, 
the new minority leader of the State assem- 
bly. 

ictnctiowed in his modest, comfortable 
home at 136 Maple St., the affable assembly- 
man and Democratic leader of the 11th A. D. 
(Crown Heights-Flatbush-Bedford area), who 
succeeded the late Irwin Steingut in the top 
Albany legislative party post, phrased it 
simply: “In politics, you don’t have time for 
hobbies.” 

Particularly so when, like in his case, prac- 
tically one’s whole life has been wrapped 
up in politics, and one, to employ a cliché, 
is a man with a purpose. That purpose, as 
a matter of fact, is fourfold. It embraces 
obtaining for New York City the $13,000,000 
to which it is entitled, in Bannigan’s opinion, 
from pari-mutuel horse-race betting; a much 
more equitable share of State education aid 
to the city, extension of rent control without 
any compromise, and a big program of school 
construction. 


HAS NO PEER IN ORATORY 


Gene has long been known as a fighter 
for the things he believes in, such as these 
four issues, and he also enjoys the reputa- 
tion of having no peer in the legislative halls 
when it comes to oratory. So, with a cham- 
pion of the Democratic causes like Bannigan 
leading the attack at Albany, no possible 
avenue to success will be left unexplored. 

Bannigan gives his word to that. Success 
would, of course, enhance the Democratic 
Party in the State, and might bring about a 
far-reaching goal of the minority leader—to 
break the long-time Republican grip on the 
State under the administration of Governor 
Dewey through the medium of a united Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Actually, despite the mountain of work 
(Bannigan practices law also—at 141 Broad- 
way, Manhattan—for “one has to make a 
living, too,” he said) he loves it. Bannigan 
was well-trained for his new job by serving 
as the Democratic whip under Steingut, 
whom he described as a “genius” in being 
able to handle such a tough job for so many 
years. 

A FIGHTER FOR SCHOOL AID 

Bannigan has been a hard fighter for ade- 
quate school aid for the children of this 
city from the time he was a freshman legis- 
lator back in 1941. 

Likewise, he has introduced bills to fight 
the switchblade-knife menace, and he is a 
strong advocate of permanent personal reg- 
istration. The latter has been given top 
priority, too, for this session. 

Bannigan has been highly praised in labor 
and veterans’ circles for the many success- 
ful bills in their behalf he introduced in 
the assembly, where he has served on im- 
portant committees. He has had labor and 
veterans’ support in all his reelection bids, 
each of which he has won. 

Bannigan’s earliest recollections are of 
things political. His father, after whom he 
was named, was a calendar clerk in the Kings 
County Surrogate’s Court, and thé Bannigan 
homestead was the scene of many a Sunday 
night get-together, the minority leader well 
remembers, of political figures high and low, 
from the late Democratic County Leader 
John H. McCooey down. 


TAUGHT IN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The embryo legislator was born in Brook- 
lyn, in the 11th assembly district (old ninth 
ward) on December 16, 1911. He attended 
St. Teresa’s Parochial School, Xavier High 
School, Manhattan, and Manhattan College. 
Meanwhile, when Bannigan was 15, his father 
died. Gene taught in vocational high schools 
for a number of years while attending St 


John's Law School at night, from which he 
was graduated in June 1936. In October of 
that same year, he passed the bar examina- 
tion, and was qualified to practice before 
State and Federal courts. While at Man- 
hattan College, he had won an oratorical 
contest in Latin. 

He joined the Andrew Jackson Democratic 
Club of the 11th assembly district when the 
late Thomas Dempsey was the leader. James 
B. Allen, who succeeded Dempsey as lith 
assembly district party chieftain, gave the 
nod to young Bannigan for the party’s nomi- 
nation for assemblyman in 1940, and Ban- 
nigan won in the general election. When 
Allen died in 1943, the club members unani- 
mously elected Bannigan as the district 
leader. 

In 1939, he was married to the former Irene 
Mahony of Brooklyn, who had been teach- 
ing and modeling. The Bannigans have 3 
children, Fran, 13; Eugene F., Jr., 12, and 
Peter, 6. 

Bannigan has been a television-program 
moderator. He belongs to various bar 
groups, and has been active in the Colum- 
bus Council, K. of C.; Elks and Montauk 
Clubs, 


The Little Things That Count 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an 
article from the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for February 14, 1953, en- 
titled “The Little Things That Count,” 
by Lowell Mellett: 


Tue LITTLE THINGS THAT CounT—CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF IKE’S TEAM DOING THEM IN A 
WAY TO GET NEW ADMINISTRATION OFF TO A 
Bap START: SOME Bap ADVICE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


If, as is sometimes said, it’s the little things 
that count, the new administration is not 
getting off to a brilliant start. A lot of 
little things are being done in the wrong way, 
in a way to defer, if not defeat, the high 
hopes with which General Ike and his team 
took over the Government. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
is in hot water with the farmers whose in- 
terests it is his job to further, because of 
what he intended as a few common-sense 
observations in his St. Paul speech. In this 
he said price supports should be used as 
“disaster insurance,” but not to encourage 
“uneconomic production.” There was noth- 
ing very radical in that statement. It is one 
way of stating a policy that has been fol- 
lowed for much of the past 20 years. But 
it wasn't a wise statement, politically. Talk- 
ing to farmers, all that Ezra Taft B. could 
safely say is that he is for farm price sup- 
ports, period. 

Now he has a deal of explaining to do in 
reply to the speeches of Democratic Senators 
expressing their outrage at his betrayal of 
the farmers and his repudiation of Eisen- 
hower’s campaign promises. And, because 
of another little thing, he is getting small 
help from Republican Senators. This is a 
story in general circulation concerning a con- 
versation between one of Benson's assistants 
and Senator Younsc of North Dakota, in which 
the assistant is alleged to have suggested that 
in the future the Senator clear his speeches 
with Benson. 
you don't suggest to a Senator. 

Then there was another little thing. The 
new Secretary called a meeting of all Depart- 


Which is the sort of thing 
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ment employees for the stated purpose of 
getting acquainted. He fixed the hour at 
8:30 a. m., so that the 30 minutes consumed 
would not be Government time. This didn't 
set very well with some hundreds of the 
employees. Not regarding it as a social oc- 
casion, they felt the Government's time 
might properly have been used. The morale 
of the Department wasn’t helped a bit. 

Another of the top command may find he 
has misunderstood the spirit of Government 
service—and there is such a spirit, with the 
accent on service. This is Attorney General 
Brownell. On taking office he made it known 
he expected his lawyers to get to work on 
time and to remain on the job until the 
fixed quitting time. The principal result ap- 
pears to be a strict observance of the quitting 
time. No more sticking with a problem until 
it is licked, whether that means 6 o'clock, 
7 o’clock or long past dinner time, as has 
been the case in the past. 

The trouble seems to be that some of the 
new administrators came to Washington be- 
lieving all they had heard about Government 
workers, namely, that those who are not loaf- 
ers are scheming New Dealers or worse. They 
appear to have taken their cue from Fortune 
magazine, which in its January issue warned 
them that Oscar Chapman, Interior Secre- 
tary, and Oscar Ewing, Security Administra- 
tor, didn't represent all that’s wrong with the 
Government. “There’s a legion of little 
Oscars,” said Fortune, “in bureaucratic ant- 
hills, long-term appointive jobs or safe in 
civil service.” So the magazine advised: 

“Some jobs can simply be abolished. Other 
men can be left with their titles, while some- 
one else is given real authority and direct 
access to the department heads. Some of 
the more notorious Fair Dealers may be 
shunted off into harmless, boondoggling 
projects. Such methods are wasteful. And 
yet it is virtually the only way Eisenhower 
can be assured of having a force of key 
careerists whom he can trust.” 

Just about as bad advice as any new ad=- 
ministration ever got. 


Oil Curbs Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I include an 
editorial written by Mr. A. S. Barksdale, 
Jr., editor, published in the Sunset News 
at Bluefield, W. Va., on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 11, 1953: : 


OIL CURBS NEEDED 


Bluefield and area business people, mine 
workers, railroad workers and all connected 
with the coal industry will welcome the ac- 
tion of Congresswoman ELIZABETH KEE in 
seeking a limitation on imports of foreign 
fuel oil in competition with coal. Mrs. KEE 
has announced her intention of seeking ac- 
tion through a bill which she will introduce 
in the House of Representatives Thursday. 
We and all who are interested in the coal 
business hope for speedy action and relief. 

Last year 128 million barrels of foreign 
residual oil were imported into the United 
States, enough to replace 31 million tons of 
coal. That is an alarming fact to those who 
live in the coal fields, for, expressed in an- 
other way, 128 million barrels of foreign oil, 
if it replaces coal, means a setback in em- 
ployment for more than 32,000 coal miners 
for an entire year, 
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Electric utility plants and other industrial 
users along the Atlantic seaboard, which 
until recent years have depended upon coal, 
are buying the leftover product, the so- 
called residual oil, of foreign refineries be- 
cause of its low price. The result has been 
the loss of coal sales. Not only are the mines 
hurt, but railroads which move the coal and 
businesses which depend upon coal are in- 
jured as well. 

It is this situation which Mrs. KEE hopes 
to remedy. She feels that quota limitation 
is necessary to “preserve our great coal in- 
dustry in West Virginia.” She is not over- 
stating the case, for during 1 week in Janu- 
ary the imports of residual oil reached an 
average of 607,200 barrels aday. At the same 
time, in our own coalfields miners sat at 
home because there was no work for them. 

The Congress, in our opinion, should rec- 
ognize the importance of a healthy coal in- 
dustry to the Nation’s overall economic well- 
being and give it the protection from foreign 
oil competition that it deserves. 

Dependence upon foreign oil instead of 
coal could well prove injurious to the na- 
tional security. During the early part of the 
last war tankers carrying oil even from 
United States ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
were torpedoed in the coastal waters of this 
country. Visitors to the coast during that 
time will vividly recall the oil-stained 
beaches from lost cargoes. Russia now is 
reported to have a fleet of more than 300 
submarines as compared with Germany's 
fleet of only 60 in 1941. That ought to give 
us something to think about. 

Corrective action is certainly needed by 
the Congress to deal with a situation in 
which a foreign import is not only impairing 
the vitality of a basic United States industry 
but threatening to weaken our defenses as 
well, 


This Is Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the great Italian- 
language daily newspaper, Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, on Sunday, February 
8, 1953. It discusses a subject of vital 
interest to all Americans; and I was very 
pleased that the young, forward-looking 
publisher of this important newspaper, 
Mr. Fortune Pope, sent me a copy. I 
commend it to all the Members for their 
consideration. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuts Is AMERICANISM 

It is unnecessary to examine the reason 
why President Eisenhower's state of the 
Union message will be considered one of the 
most important of its kind in the history of 
our country. Above all, it is the gravity of 
the world crisis, America’s role therein, and 
the change of national administration that 
have placed the stamp of paramount inter- 
est on our President’s basic policy statement. 

But it is not only the circumstances at 
hand that lend enormous import to the mes- 
sage. It is also the substance in hand, the 
very spirit and contents of the address that 
diemand that the Eisenhower declaration to 
the joint session of the House and Senate 
be accorded the most careful consideration 
and study. For months to come, statesmen 
of all lands, governments on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain, will ponder its lines and specu- 


late on what they think they see between 
the lines. This applies to the domestic sec- 
tions of the message no less than to the in- 
ternational problems posed and policies 
enunciated. 

As we see it, there is one section of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's historic declaration which 
eloquently and soundly combines the com- 
mon kernel of our Nation’s domestic policy 
and our country’s world perspective and 
prospects. There is one problem dealt with 
by the President which is at once domestic 
and foreign, American and international, 
spiritual and physical. We refer to the prob- 
lem of immigration. 


FROM PLEDGE TO PERFORMANCE 


During the tense election campaign, the 
Republican standard bearer pledged him- 
self to seek the revision of the notorious Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act—if elected to the Presi- 
dency of our country. As President of the 
United States, Dwight Eisenhower has taken 
the first step to translate his solemn pledge 
into a substantial promise. Moreover, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has spoken and acted in a 
manner well befitting his high office and his 
responsibilities to the American people and 
all mankind now steeped in history's gravest 
crisis. We need but cite in part the follow- 
ing courageous and inspiring lines from the 
message in respect to the Nation's immigrant 
problems and policies: 

“It is well for us, however, to remind our- 
selves occasionally of an equally manifest 
fact: we are, one and all, immigrants or sons 
and daughters of immigrants. 

“Existing legislation contains injustice. It 
does, in fact, discriminate. 

“I am, therefore, requesting the Congress 
to review this legislation and to enact a 
statute that will at one and the same time 
guard our legitimate national interests and 
be faithful to our basic ideals of freedom and 
fairness to all.” 

No truer and more timely words have been 
uttered by any President of the United States 
on any issue confronting the American 
people. 5 

What is the meaning of these forthright 
remarks of President Eisenhower? 

In emphasizing the immigrant origin and 
background of every American as an individ- 
ual and of America as a Nation, President 
Eisenhower sternly repudiates the nonsen- 
sical and dangerous racial superiority at- 
titude, the rank racialism, underlying the ap- 
proach, values and philosophy of Senator 
McCarran and Congressman WALTER, the two 
prime architects of the entire infamous im- 
migration setup now plaguing our land. 

Here is a mighty blow at the quota system 
which allots preferences on the Hitlerlite as- 
sumption of so-called Nordic superiority. over 
the Latin, Slay, Semitic and other groups 
of varied racial strains. This is the heart of 
the issue. And our President has shown 
courage, vision, and generous humaneness in 
meeting it boldly and clearly. 


CONGRESS MUST ACT” 


When the President of the United States 
in a state of the Union message brands a 
law as bearing injustice and convicts exist- 
ing legislation as discriminatory, it cannot 
continue for long on our Nation's statute 
books in the condemned form. That is pre- 
cisely what President Eisenhower has done 
in unmistakable and ringing terms. The 
fathers of this legislative monstrosity may 
not like it. Those who but yesterday gave 
active or tacit support to this monstrous leg- 
islation may have their dislikes or regrets. 
But act they must, Reexamine they will. 
This is no longer a preelection maneuvering 
season. 

Every Member of the House and Senate has 
the responsibility and the duty to meet the 
tests set by the President. If any legislator 
does not meet the tests, the people will hold 
him to account and he will be convicted of 
not acting up to his responsibility. Now, 
there is no longer any excuse for playing 


petty politics, 
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That is just what President Eisenhower 
had in mind when he called upon Congress 
to review this legislation. This is a national 
must for today and not a faction football for 
tomorrow. Furthermore, the President 
showed the way, pointed very clearly the di- 
rection the revision of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act should take. The McCarran measure 
hurts rather than guards our national in- 
terests; it perverts rather than protects 
America’s basic ideas of freedom and fair- 
ness to all, 

We need new immigration legislation. 
America needs a new immigration policy that 
will meet the tests laid down by our new 
President, Dwight Eisenhower. 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to provide for more ef- 
fective control by Congress over the 
budget of the Federal Government. The 
Constitution places on the Congress the 
responsibility for appropriating the 
funds of the Federal Government. Pre- 
vious to World War I, Government oper- 
ation was relatively simple and the 
amount of money involved in the Federal 
budget was relatively small. Congress, 
under these circumstances, could exer- 
cise effective control over the Federal 
budget. The expansion of Government 
activity during World War I, and the 
period following, during the depression 
years of the thirties, and again during 
World War II and in the postwar period 
has created a serious problem concerning 
congressional control over the expendi- 
tures. 

Under the procedure which is followed 
by the Federal Government today a 
budget is first prepared by each of the 
agencies of the departments of the 
Government. These departmental or 
agency budgets are then consolidated in 
the comprehensive budget by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget is a part of the executive branch 
of the Government. The Bureau itself 
has well over 500 employees who work 
in preparing the budget. In addition, 
large numbers of agency or departmen- 
tal officers participate in the work of 
preparing the budget. Following the 
preparation and the approval of the 
budget by the Bureau, officials of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the various 
executive agencies which are affected 
appear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in order to testify in support of 
the budget requests. 

Under this procedure, no adverse or 
critical governmental witnesses are 
called. Adverse testimony may be of- 
fered by nongovernmental personnel or 
organizations or by Members of Con- 
gress who May have some special infor- 
mation regarding the operation of the 
specific agencies. The principal respon- 
sibility for examining the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget rests 
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on the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and of the Senate. 

The House committee is assisted by a 
staff of approximately 40 people, 50 per- 
cent of whom are nonprofessional, cler- 
ical, and stenographic personnel. This 
means, in effect, that as far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned, a thor- 
ough analysis of the budget must be ac- 
complished by a staff of 12 to 15 experts, 
plus the members of the Appropriations 
Committee. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee functions with a staff 
of 10 or 12 people, including the clerical 
and stenographic personnel. Obviously, 
it is impossible for the Appropriations 
Committees, with their limited staffs to 
examine thoroughly the requests of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In recent years, widespread attention 
has been given to this problem and vari- 
ous reorganizational plans, intended to 
solve the problem, have been proposed. 
The major accomplishment, insofar as 
Congress was concerned, was the pas- 
sage of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Despite the excellent pro- 
visions of this act, it has not provided 
adequate control over the appropriation 
of Federal funds. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 authorized the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees to pool their staffs and to set up 
a kind of joint committee on appropri- 
ations so that duplication of work be- 
tween the House and the Senate could 
be avoided. 

The Senate bill (S. 913) in the 82d 
Congress provided for the establishment 
of a Joint Committee on the Budget 
which would employ a staff of 30 to 40 
people to undertake a thorough study 
and analysis of the budget and make re- 
ports to the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees. It is my opinion 
that each of these proposals has some 
merit, but that neither is adequate to 
solve the problem which faces the Con- 
gress. 

Under the terms of S. 913, the joint 
committee staff would be an addition to 
the existing staffs of the House and Sen- 
ate committees. Unless some provision 
were made for coordinating the work of 
this special staff with the regular staffs 
of the two committees, duplication and 
overlapping would inevitably result. It 
would be difficult to achieve cooperation 
between the Joint Committee and the 
two existing committees. The fact that 
questions of jurisdiction would arise is 
indicated by the opposition to the pro- 
posal by the two ranking members of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Lack 
of enthusiasm by the existing commit- 
tees is also indicated by the fact that the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
gave the House and Senate committees 
authority to enlarge their staffs and to 
work jointly. This was based on the 
Same idea and would have the same ef- 
fects as the joint committee proposal. 
The two committees have never exer- 
cised the authority. Cooperation be- 
tween the three staffs would raise innu- 
merable questions. Would the joint com- 
mittee staff first analyze the budget and 
then report to the two committee staffs? 
Would the three committee staffs work 
together and divide the budget among 
them for analysis? It is extremely 


doubtful that this type of cooperation 
could be achieved. Even if it could, it 
would be at best a halfway measure. 
The three staffs combined would prob- 
ably not have enough manpower to han- 
dle the job adequately. They would still 
be in the position of having to wait un- 
til the final preparation of the budget 
and its presentation to Congress before 
their analysis could begin. Even if du- 
plication and overlapping were elimi- 
nated, the additional staff of 40 people 
would still be wholly inadequate to carry 
out a thorough analysis of the budget 
and make the necessary report to the 
Appropriations Committees. 

The relative success of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue is pointed to 
in support of the Joint Budget Commit- 
tee proposal. Fundamental differences 
between the two situations should be 
noted. In the field of internal revenue, 
the Congress is the primary originator of 
the legislation. Therefore, the joint 
committee staff has the opportunity and 
the time to do the studying and planning 
necessary for preparation of legislation, 
It can take into consideration recom- 
mendations of the executive branch— 
which, as another difference, come 
primarily from one agency, Treasury, 
rather than from all agencies—or it 
can ignore them, use them in part, and 
so forth. In contrast, in the case of ap- 
propriations the executive agency is, in 
a very real sense, the originator of the 
legislation inasmuch as the budget must 
be the basis of the appropriations legis- 
lation. It cannot be ignored, in whole or 
even in part. This fact, plus the time 
element, plus the tremendous scope and 
complexity of the modern budget, results 
in making inadequate, in the field of ap- 
propriations, a procedure which is ade- 
quate in dealing with tax legislation. 

The bill which I have introduced au- 
thorizes the Comptroller General, as 
head of the General Accounting Office, 
to analyze the budget requests submitted 
by the Federal departments and agencies 
and by the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
justifications submitted in support there- 
of, and to report to the Appropriations 
Committees the results of its findings. 
Such reports would be given in writing 
and orally, as the committees might 
request. There are a number of reasons 
for placing this power and responsibility 
in the hands of the Comptroller General. 

First, the Office of the Comptroller 
General and the General Accounting Of- 
fice is not an agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, but rather is 
the instrument of the Congress itself. 
As the Comptroller General wrote on 
January 8, 1953, its function is “to advise 
and assist the Congress and the depart- 
ments and agencies on matters relating 
to public expenditures.” Second, the 
General Accounting Office either has, or 
can secure, adequate personnel. At the 
present time it employs approximately 
6,000 people. Third, the General Ac- 
counting Office is prepared, both in terms 
of staff, training, and experience, to carry 
on this important work. The General 
Accounting Office, as a matter of fact, al- 
ready performs functions which are 
similar in nature to that which would be 
required under the terms of the bill I 
haveintroduced. The General Account- 
ing Office now conducts studies of the ex- 
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penditure of funds for the purpose of 
determining and reporting to Congress 
whether or not the funds are expended 
by the various agencies in conformity 
with the provisions of law and in an ef- 
ficient and economical manner. These 
postexpenditure audits by the General 
Accounting Office have been most help- 
ful to Congress. The effect of my bill 
is, in a sense, to authorize the General 
Accounting Office to make what might be 
called, preexpenditure audits of the Fed- 
eral budget, and on the basis of this ex- 
amination of the budget to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress regarding 
the proposed appropriations. 


Rev. V. L. Biczysko ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay my respects to the Reverend V. L, 
Biczysko, of Nanticoke, Pa., and to his 
parishioners who tendered him a testi- 
monial banquet in the St. Stanislaus 
Parish Hall yesterday. 

The occasion was the threefold com- 
memoration of events in the reverend’s 
life—it was his 45th anniversary of ordi- 
nation; his 39th anniversary of being 
with the parish of St. Stanislaus, and his 
70th birthday. 

In connection therewith, I wish to pre- 
sent the editorial appearing in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader: 


PASTOR AND HUMANITARIAN 


The testimonial dinner parishioners of St. 
Stanislaus Church, Nanticoke, will give to- 
morrow night to mark the 70th birth- 
day anniversary of the Reverend V. L, 
Biczysko, who has labored there for 39 of his 
45 years in the priesthood, is further evi- 
dence, if any be needed, of the high regard 
in which he is held by his congregation and 
the community at large. 

While his record as a priest and adminis- 
trator is outstanding, his zeal, as well as his 
achievements, must yield precedence to an=- 
other characteristic—his charity. The pub- 
lic knows part of the story, but not even his 
intimates know it all, for he has made it a 
rule not to let even his right hand know what 
his left is doing in this field. 

As a founder, president, and director of St. 
Stanislaus Institute, he had a leading role in 
the development of this institution which 
has been a haven for thousands of children 
who lost their parents or met with other 
misfortune which deprived them of a normal 
home life. In his own parish, Father 
Biczysko’s benefactions could not he con- 
cealed indefinitely. But as for the rest, that 
is his secret, and we shall respect his privacy 
except to say that substantial sums have 
been involved. His generosity to organiza- 
tions in which he has been vitally interested 
behind the scenes constitutes a stirring 
chapter in a life of sacrifice and service. 

As sincere and unassuming as he is liberal, 
Father Biczysko qualifies for a rating of 100 
percent as a priest and a citizen. The loyalty 
of this son of Poland to the land of his adop- 
tion is as inspiring to those who know him 
as is his love of God. 

It is a privilege to join with his parish- 
ioners and his neighbors in a salute to him 
on this milestone, 
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Labor-Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
labor-management relations are again 
attracting more than passive attention 
because of the present investigation now 
in progress by congressional committees. 
The issues raised from time to time and 
points in dispute or disagreement grow- 
ing out of the Taft-Hartley Act have not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved. 

Both sides are privileged to present 
facts before the committees in support 
or in furtherance of their respective con- 
tentions. Both labor and management 
play an important part in our defense 
program and on their friendly relation- 
ship and continued cooperation rest to a 
large extent the Nation’s ability to keep 
its economic structure intact. 

To repeal the Taft-Hartley Act now 
would be little short of committing eco- 
nomic suicide. ‘To emasculate the provi- 
sions of the act to the extent that noth- 
ing but a shell of the law in its present 
form is salvaged or retained would end 
up in disaster for both sides. 

Labor is entitled to have its rights 
fully aired and thoroughly investigated 
and management should be accorded the 
same privileges. Out of the combined 
efforts the parties should strike a com- 
mon denominator and thereby settle 
once and for all the dispute that has 
been raging and is the outgrowth of the 
present Labor-Management Act. Both 
sides have an opportunity to iron out 
their differences. 

At the conclusion of the respective 
hearings, the committees undoubtedly 
will report their findings. Following 
this procedure the Taft-Hartley Act can 
be modified, amended, or otherwise am- 
plified and rewritten, but to definitely 
know what is going on in the commit- 
tees, both sides must be represented and 
thoroughly alerted to their responsi- 
bilities. 

This prerequisite is aptly and logically 
set forth in an editorial published in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune on February 15, 
1953. It is here pointed out that while 
one side is working, the other should not 
be lulled into a false sense of security or 
go to sleep at the switch. A poor pres- 
entation of the case before the congres- 
sional committees, whether in behalf of 
labor or management, could result in 
what the Chicago Daily Tribune editorial 
so succinctly points out. In support of 
such contentions, I will let the editorial 
speak for itself. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include therein the following 
editorial, entitled “Labor Law by 
Default?”: 

LABOR Law BY DEFAULT? 

So far industry has not shown much inter- 
est in hearings in progress before Senate and 
House Labor Committees on the subject of 
revising the Taft-Hartley law. Business and 
industrial leaders ought not to allow this 
opportunity to slip without expressing a 
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choice among softening the law to please the 
labor bosses, strengthening it, or leaving it 
alone. 

It is likely that this apparent lack of in- 
terest is the reflection of the belief in indus- 
try that now that the New Deal has been 
thrown out of office everything is going to be 
all right. "There may be a feeling that the 
interests of industry and the public generally 
are going to be taken care of by the new 
President and Congress, 

This is a mistakenly complacent attitude. 
Labor-management relations are complex. 
The best of politicians has nowhere near the 
experience in this field of an industrial leader 
who has had to steer a course through the 
mazes of industrial relations problems for 
years. 

Legislation in the relations of labor and 
management must provide solutions to prac- 
tical problems. Congressmen, professors, 
business consultants, and even lawyers may 
be long on theoretical approaches to the sub- 
ject, but they do not have the intimate daily 
experience of men whose management re- 
sponsibilities have acquainted them with the 
actual situations and practices with which 
an effective law must come to grips. 

Members of the business community can- 
not be unaware that the union leadership 
will neglect no opportunity to tip the bal- 
ance in favor of changes advantageous to 
themselves. There is still strong New Deal 
representation in both Houses of Congress 
and its opposition to Taft-Hartley is in no 
wise abated. Many Republicans in Congress 
and some in the executive departments are 
eager to appease the labor bosses. 

If industrial spokesmen let the contest go 
by default, they are likely to awaken to the 
fact that the law has been loaded against 
them. Their predicament then would be as 
bad and perhaps worse than under the Wag- 
ner Act. 


Government Employees Can Assist in the 
Improvement of Our Civil-Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting the 
text of a speech delivered Thursday eve- 
ning, February 5, 1953, to the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
by the Honorable Epwarp H. REES, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. I am 
sure it will be of considerable interest 
to the Members of this body and to em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Ress’ remarks follow: 


I appreciate the honor of talking with this 
distinguished, and may I say selected, group 
of American citizens, whose organization is 
dedicated to providing for the best and 
most efficient employment of public service, 
I am especially pleased to join with you on 
the 70th anniversary of the establishment 
of civil service in Government. 

I have at all times been interested in the 
objectives of your group, all of which are 
not only interesting, but especially stimu- 
lating. Groups like yours can be of more 
help in providing more and better efficiency 
in Government than any group I know or 
than you really know. 

I realize, as you do, you cannot reach a 
goal of perfection, but so long as you strive 
to reach the goal of providing for a more 
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nearly real civil service in Government as 
you work day by day and year by year, there 
ean be no doubt about the accomplishments 
that will be achieved for your Government 
and for our country. 

In other words, so long as you retain 
these high goals of achievement and work 
together for the common good, not only for 
yourselves, but for your country as well, 
there can be no doubt about the results. 

Of course, organizations such as yours can 
and should be valuable aids in the improve- 
ment of civil-service administration within 
the Government. You are a group of people 
who should and do know more about what 
may be done and can be accomplished. in 
securing a more efficient civil-service admin- 
istration. 

It has been suggested I talk with you on 
the subject, What-Is Meant by Efficient 
Civil-Service Administration? Perhaps I 
could turn the question around and ask you 
who work in civil service day by day and 
year in and year out, What are the elements 
that go to make up efficient civil-service 
administration in Government? 

I shall point out rather briefly my own 
personal concept of some of the factors that 
provide efficient civil-service administration, 
which may not differ too greatly from your 
views. 

I believe you know I have been deeply 
interested in the problem during the years 
I have been associated with the Civil Service 
Committee of Congress. I have had some 
chance to observe civil-service administra- 
tion at its best, and perhaps not at its worst, 
but more especially at its indifference. I 
might add that we have not had enough of 
the best in recent years, and I want to say 
quickly that any criticism I may make is 
not the fault of the individual employees in 
Government. 

I think it is important that we reexamine 
the question of how to strengthen our 
civil-service system. At the moment we are 
on the threshold of a new administration 
dedicated, among other things, to the elim- 
ination of waste and inefficiency in Govern- 
ment. New leaders will take charge in many 
of our agencies. There are a lot of people 
across the country who have been told that 
we can have more efficiency and better ad- 
ministration if those in charge of the man- 
agement of such agencies will make a real 
effort. to do so. 

My attention every week, in fact, almost 
every day, is directed to abuses in selec- 
tion, advancement, and separation of Federal 
personnel, even to a degree where I have 
complaints that a mockery is being made of 
the merit system. 

Please do not misunderstand. I do not 
think that these complaints are all sup- 
ported by the facts, but I will say to you 
there has been in recent years too much 
personal favoritism, prejudice, political 
spoilism, and negligence with respect to what 
you and I believe is a merit system in Gov- 
ernment employment. I am convinced that 
such abuses account for a major share of 
what is regarded as excessive cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not have a magic formula, no panacea 
for all ills, for efficient civil-service admin- 
istration. Human nature being what it is, 
we cannot expect to have what may be de- 
scribed as areal merit system, but to attempt 
to achieve it is a challenge that ought to 
bring out the best in all of us who are con- 
cerned with improving the caliber of civil 
service. 

I think among the first requisites for ef- 
ficiency in civil-service administration is 
prompt but planned action, backed up by 
perseverance and unflagging energy. When- 
ever there is waste, inefficiency, ineptitude, 
favoritism, or bias, it ought to be rooted up 
and stamped out. Antiquated methods, and 
there are plenty of them, and cumbersome 
procedures—there are still more of them— 
ought to be brought up to date or replaced 
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by modern ones capable of implementing and 
not obstructing, as is too often the case, 
the administration of civil service. The 
primary responsibility for this lies with the 
administrative officers of the Government. 
Most of the needed reforms can be accom- 
plished under existing laws. If the existing 
law is insufficient, then such matters should 
be brought to the attention of Congress. 

It has long been my opinion that heads 
of agencies and the departments of Gov- 
ernment have not been as willing as they 
should be to listen to suggestions of em- 
ployees who work, as too many say, “under” 
them. I would say you work with them. 
Every administrative officer, supervisor, or 
by whatever title he may be designated, 
should at all times be willing to listen to 
suggestions—yes, encourage suggestions— 
from those who work with him, that have to 
do with improvement in the work that is 
being done on behalf of this great Govern- 
ment of ours. Encourage your fellow work- 
ers to know they are important—really get- 
ting a good job well done. 

Let me put this further suggestion down 
right here, and that is that one of the es- 
sential components of efficient civil-service 
administration is complete loyalty to your 
job, but more especially, loyalty to the 
United States Government. It means loyalty 
above self, or party, or patron. 

I think civil-service administration must 
be given recognition as a top executive re- 
sponsibility. It should not be relegated to a 
position of comparatively minor importance. 

The Civil Service Commission should be 
the staff arm of the President, to prescribe 
standards, principles, and requirements to 
be observed by the executive departments 
and establishments in the administration of 
civil-service laws. The Commission should 
be empowered to enforce compliance with 
the policies of the President and the intent 
of Congress as expressed in these laws. The 
Commission should free itself from details 
and red tape where it finds itself, by reason 
of trying unsuccessfully to do work for 
which the departments themselves ought to 
be held responsible. The Commission must 
take its position as the leader, adviser, and 
enforcement agency, free to the day-to-day 
operations that ought to be spelled out as the 
primary responsibility of the departments. 

We need uniformity of civil-service ad- 
ministration among the several Government 
departments and establishments. As it 
stands now, each one goes running off in the 
direction of its choice. This causes an al- 
most unbelievable state of confusion, doubt, 
and apprehension among career employees. 
Worse still, the same confusion, extending up 
through supervisory levels, obstructs and 
delays the conduct of public business, 

Civil service must not be regarded as an 
impersonal mass, but as an entity com- 
posed of real, individual, high class human 
beings. Each one has his or her personal 
hopes, ambitions, and capabilities, as well 
as limitations. It is the job of those in 
charge of employment to see to it, so far as 
possible, that these employees have a chance 
to improve their hopes and their capabili- 
ties and reach their ambitions. 

One of the very unfortunate situations 
existing in our Government today is that 
employees consider themselves, or are re- 
garded by others, as just a part of a piece 
of machinery expected to go through certain 
motions, follow certain methods, etc., with 
no chance to use or express their own no- 
tions or opinions with regard to the work 
they are doing. I think we should bear in 
mind that our civil-service system was de- 
vised with a twofold purpose: To encourage 
competent career employees and protect 
them from the spoils system, and to gain 
for the Government the best service possible 
from the adoption of a true merit system. 
Progress at one time justified high hopes for 
the program, but I regret to say of late years 
much of that progress has slowed down, 


Any subversion of the principles of the 
merit system in public employment is a 
most serious thing. I might point out that 
in too many instances a system of personal 
patronage has come into yogue which could, 
if continued, be more difficult to handle 
than the whole spoils system, It is harder 
to combat because it permeates too many 
levels of Government. I think you know 
what I am driving at. There are too many 
people presently employed in good positions 
who got such positions, or who were pro- 
moted to such positions, because they were 
the friend of a friend, or a relative of a 
friend, or vice versa. 

We have got to see to it that able, indus- 
trious, and capable women employees in 
Government have the protection and the 
encouragement of a merit system, and they 
have got to be given an incentive to do 
more and better work, which is implicit in 
a real merit system for public service. 

A civil-service merit system does not per- 
mit nepotism or preferred places for political 
cronies to feed at the public trough, when 
efficient and worthy employees are entitled 
to the positions, if such jobs are necessary. 
Selection of people for jobs by favoritism is 
not in the interest of efficiency and economy 
in the administration of Government func- 
tions, 

Maximum efficiency in civil-service admin- 
istration calls for up-to-date, impartial, and 
tested methods of selecting employees in the 
first instance. It calls for full utilization 
of the trial period to screen out misfits, 
drones, and laggards who do not demonstrate 
ability to shoulder a fair share of the work. 
It calls for the development and installation 
by each department and establishment of a 
firm program governing promotions, reas- 
signments, and transfers of employees. Some 
agencies use up-to-date practices and are 
forward looking. Others are back in the last 
century. The recent example of sale of 
supervisory jobs at the Chicago post office is 
asad commentary on the failure to recognize 
merit under the outgoing administration. 

I have said many times, and I repeat it 
now, Federal employment must be made 
more attractive to the conscientious worker 
who does not stoop to pulling wires to get or 
keep his job. It must be made more attrac- 
tive, also, if you please, to the American 
taxpayers who foot the bills. Already groan- 
ing under an intolerable tax load, an 
aroused citizenry demands efficiency and 
economy as it never has before. The people 
of this country are entitled to no less than 
a genuine, competitive merit system of civil 
service. This, in essence, is what I believe 
Congress means by “efficient civil service ad- 
ministration”: To direct our merit system 
so well that we may (paraphrasing Longfel- 
low’s Village Biacksmith) “look the whole 
world of taxpayers in the eye, and owe not 
any man,” 

We are living in unusual times under ab- 
normal conditions. The task is not an easy 
one. I ask you to join with me as fellow 
workers to help improve our system of em- 
ployment under the greatest Government 
and the best country in all the world. 


Announcement of the Junior Class of 
Broken Bow (Okla.) High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my at- 


tention has been called to an announce- 
ment made by the junior class of the 
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high school of Broken Bow, Okla., a very 
progressive institution within my con- 
gressional district. In my judgment, 
this announcement is particularly ap- 
propriate during this week, which is 
called Brotherhood Week. 

The announcement is as follows: 


The junior class has started a campaign for 
its members to contribute regularly to the 
Christian Children’s Fund, Inc., an organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to feed and clothe the 
children of such nations as Korea, Burma, 
Japan, India, and others. 

In India, for example, there are thousands 
of homes suffering from the lack of food and 
clothing. t 

In Korea there is hardly a family not 
broken, fathers taken prisoners by the Com- 
munists and shot, mothers abused and car- 
ried off or left for dead behind a broken wall. 
A destroyed country of rubble, rags, disease, 
hunger, and human misery. 

The juniors feel that not only are they 
being helpful to a worthy cause, but also they 
feel that they are doing a service that will 
bring them a great reward, namely, the 
reward of self-satisfaction, and the knowl- 
edge that they have contributed to the hun- 
gry and the needy children of the world. 

In initiating this project the juniors feel 
that they are not the only ones who should 
contribute to such a worthy cause. They 
feel that they are cognizant of the fact that 
many people everywhere join in good spirit 
in supporting such programs as the March 
of Dimes, and others. 

Nevertheless, they want to extend the op- 
portunity to everybody to be able to share 
with them the self-satisfaction and pride 
that comes from such contributions. There- 
fore, they have authorized me as their presi- 
dent to post this announcement on the bul- 
letin board near our bank, 

The junior class asks that anyone, be he a 
senior, junior, or a member of any of the 
grades from 1 through 12, whose conscience 
says to him, “Give to the needy,” place his 
penny, dime, or whatever he should want to 


in our bank, 
Jor Propps, President, 


Lights In the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Chelsea Record, 
Chelsea, Mass., under date of February 
13, 1953: 

LIGHTS IN THE FoG 


What will develop out of all the dramatic 
and gripping dispatches concerning possibil- 
ities that President Eisenhower and Joseph 
Stalin may reach some trustworthy plan for 
ending the Korean war? 

Not for many years has the public imagi- 
nation been so stirred. Here we have a 
former general, who in that capacity knows 
more about war than does Stalin, and until 
recently engaged in organizing Europe's 
armies in defense against the Russians, en- 
gaged in one of the most closely watched 
endeavors of the century. 

Day by day, little by little, the American 
people—just as wearied with war as any 
European or Asiatic people could be—are 
seizing every nebulous morsel of hope for 
war end, and with it nourishing their spirits, 
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Almost any day, justification for these sud- 
den hopes may be forthcoming—whether out 
of talks, statements, or more definite actions. 
Some of the hopes have flimsy bases, but 
then the whole Korean cold war is simi- 
larly based. Perhaps, calmly analyzed, really 
nothing has been done or said thus far since 
our latest repetition of our firm stand about 
the Korean prisoners to warrant the tre- 
mendous buildup we are giving our opti- 
mism. Yet persons in Chelsea who have 
loved ones fighting in Korea are joined by 
everybody else in this amazing seizure of 
wishful thinking. If Moscow only realized 
how genuine this hope is, how sincerely 
Americans want peace—now and perma- 
nently, in Asia and Europe and all over— 
surely the Russians could demonstrate a 
little of the same sincerity. 


Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the speech delivered by me in 
commemoration of the 207th anniver- 
sary of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, The 
ceremonies were held February 15 at the 
Kosciusko monument located in Lafa- 
yette Park in the city of Washington: 


Today we pay tribute to a great soldier and 
crusader for freedom, who consecrated his 
life to the establishment of freedom for his 
native Poland. This international hero, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, is one of the few men 
in history who devoted his military talents 
in fighting for the cause of liberty on two 
continents. 

After a desperate battle against despotism 
in his own land, Kosciusko came to the 
shores of America and offered the leaders 
of our infant Nation every aid to win liberty 
from another tyrant. He, along with hun- 
dreds of other Polish heroes, won undying 
glory in aiding America to win the Revolu- 
tion. They were not soldiers of fortune nor 
wanderers thrown on the surface of troubled 
waters by the love of adventure or the quest 
of money or emolument. Kosciusko and his 
countrymen fought hard and long to estab- 
lish the principles of liberty and justice on 
their own soil of Poland before they came to 
aid America. The yearning for liberty and 
self-government is born in the heart of 
every true Pole and when Kosciusko came 
to our shores he was laying the groundwork 
for millions of his countrymen and their 
descendants to enjoy freedom for centuries 
in the future. 

Kosciusko was trained in the art of war 
and especially in military engineering; and 
his services were invaluable to the American 
cause throughout our Revolution. His ad- 
vice and council were followed during those 
dark days and General Washington and our 
leaders bestowed upon him every credit for 
bringing the War of Independence to a more 
Tapid victory. Congress, in deep gratitude, 
made him a brigadier general. 

Upon his return to his native Poland, he 
again fought the Russians in 1792 and 1794. 
The odds against him were overwhelming and 
failure was imeyitable. The Russians im- 
prisoned him for over 2 years. Upon his 
release he again came to America where 
Congress voted him money and lands; a part 
of which went to found one of the first Negro 
schools in the United States. 


After a short time Kosciusko learned that 
there was new hope of freeing Poland and he 
returned to Europe in 1798 and spent the rest 
of his life until his death in 1817 in an effort 
to win victory and establish freedom and 
independence for his native Poland. 

_ General Kosciusko refused high rank under 
Napoleon because Napoleon would not pledge 
him a free and unified Poland. He demon- 
strated that the principles of human liberty 
and justice are essentially the same in every 
nation, climate, or land. The lesson learned 
from men of his stamina and patriotism has 
been passed down through generations and 
has given freemen everywhere courage to 
realize that slavery on any part of the globe 
is a threat to liberty everywhere. 

As chairman of the Special Committee In- 
vestigating the Katyn Forest Massacre, we 
heard testimony here and across the ocean 
from dozens of Polish soldiers, statesmen, 
and patriots, who, in most cases, exemplified 
the same traits of valor that were 
by Kosciusko and other Polish heroes of long 


ago. 

In holding hearings in London and in Ger- 
many, the Katyn Investigating Committee 
established a precedent in that for the first 
time in recorded history, a congressional in- 
vestigating committee held hearings in a for- 
eign land concerning the commission of an 
international crime which was committed by 
one of two governments, to wit, Germany or 
the Soviets. 

History records a great number of inter- 
national crimes, mass murders, and atrocities, 
but the nation who perpetrated the crime 
was always known to the rest of the world. 
In other words, two historical precedents 
were created by the special Katyn commit- 
tee. First, our Congress investigated the first 
international crime in world history where 
one nation had accused the other of its com- 
mission; and this is the first neutral investi- 
gation or trial ever held to establish the 
Official guilt of the perpetrator. Second, 
never in history has an authorized commit- 
tee created by one government held hear- 
ings and recorded evidence in other countries 
to establish the guilt of an international 
crime which was committed by either of two 
other nations. 

When our committee was abroad, we re- 
corded the testimony of 61 witnesses in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and also re- 
corded 118 exhibits. At the opening of our 
hearings in both places we publicly invited 
the Soviets and the Polish Communist gov- 
ernments to send witnesses before the com- 
mittee if they had any factual information 
they desired to present on the Katyn Forest 
massacre. 

When our committee made its final report, 
we presented overwhelming factual evidence 
from the first and only neutral commission 
ever formed to hold hearings on the Katyn 
massacre. The report established beyond 
any question of a doubt that it was the Rus- 
sians who killed the Poles at Katyn. We also 
clearly stated at our hearings across the 
water that this massacre was only one of a 
great number of atrocities and barbarous in- 
ternational crimes committed during the pe- 
riod leading up to and during World War II. 
Dachau, Buchenwald,. Lidice, and other 
vicious mass murders committed by Hitler 
will be historically recorded on the same 


paid the penalty for their crimes. 

Now, my friends, it is a remarkable fact 
that after our committee started holding 
hearings the Soviets started their propaganda 
about germ warfare. That was nothing more 
than a smokescreen in order to try to cover 
up the devastating evidence the Katyn com- 
mittee was uncovering and unraveling re- 
garding the truth of the Katyn massacre. 

Our committee’s final report was based on 
seven volumes of evidence and testimony. 
Each member of our committee has filed iden- 
tical resolutions which will be taken up 
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before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House within a few weeks. We are asking 
the United Nations to follow through on our 
recommendations. 

It is our earnest hope 
our § 


that the work of 

Katyn Investigating Committee 
buted a great deal to crystallize 
world public opinion and also bring to the 
minds of the unfortunate millions behind 
the Iron Curtain the true brutality, bar- 
barity, that exists In the criminal minds of 
the Soviet leaders. 

The work accomplished by the Katyn com- 
mittee, to my mind, has been a major step 
toward the inevitable defeat of communistic 
tyranny. No dictator or tyrant ean reign in- 
definitely on fear; slaye-labor camps, murder, 
massacre, and genocide. 

The free people of the world and the 
underground behind the Iron Curtain must 
continue to fight to defeat world commu- 
nism. When this is accomplished the fight 
started by Kosciusko and continued by his 
countrymen through the ages will restore 
pomaci peace and self-government to 

oland. 


Our British Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
Iam including a radio broadcast by that 
outstanding ABC commentator, Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky. This particular 
broadcast was given by Mr. Sokolsky on 
February 8. It is a subject that every 
American is interested in, in view of the 
very great contribution we have made to 
our European friends. 

OUR BRITISH FRIENDS 


The long history between Great Britain 
and the United States has had the effect of 
making our relations with that country dif- 
ferent from all others. After all, most of the 
original colonies which formed the American 
Republic were British in population, in lan- 
guage, in religious associations, and in law. 
In fact, British common law is the founda- 
tion of our juridical system except in one 
State where the code Napoleon produced an 
influence and in a few States where some 
vestiges of Spanish law remain. British 
philosophers, like Locke and Hume, laid the 
foundation for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Our structure of government is mod- 
eled to a degree upon the British form. Our 
literature has been modeled by the King 
James version of the Bible, upon Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

In a word, culturally the United States ís 
part of the Anglo-Saxon world. Although 
millions of persons have come to our soil 
from some 50 countries and they have con- 
tributed much to modify the basic structure 
of our way of life, the tendency has been for 
the descendants of newer immigrants to be 
assimilated and to become themselves part 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

When two nations have had 300 years of 
such intimate relationships, it is a matter for 
consideration that the course of events 
should drive them asunder. Although we 
have fought two wars against Great Britain, 
we have actually never separated ourselves 
from British influences—and it can, of course, 
be said that we have fought two wars to 
preserve the British Empire. 
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It is these two universal wars, World War 
I and World War II, which in the present 
situation, finds these two countries involved 
in disagreements. 

Neither war was of our making. The 
United States entered World War I in 1917 
when it appeared that France and England 
were in desperate straits. Germany was be- 
ing freed from its second front by the col- 
lapse of Russia. Had the United States not 
entered that war, it is quite possible that 
Germany, under the Kaiser, might have been 
successful. 

Subsequently, we lent to the British and 
other countries huge sums of money, which 
were never repaid. We helped in the re- 
construction of British power. It is true 
that British suffering in World War I was 
greater than ours, but, then, it was Great 
Britain’s war and not ours and we joined in 
it only to save Britain from defeat. 

World War II was an outgrowth of World 
War I and was undoubtedly brought on by 
the power politics played among themselves 
by European countries. The atmosphere in 
the United States at the outbreak of World 
War II was definitely antagonistic to Ameri- 
can participation. As the British stood 
heroically alone for 12 months, accepting 
from the Germans a punishment up to that 
time hardly equaled in human history, sen- 
timent turned toward the British. Never- 
theless, in the 1940 campaign, neither 
Franklin D. Roosevelt nor Wendell Willkie 
asserted their support of American partici- 
pation in the war. On the contrary, in his 
famous Boston speech, Mr. Roosevelt assured 
the American people that our sons would 
not be sent abroad. 

In spite of a sentimental attitude toward 
Great Britain and an increasing involve- 
ment in her defense, the United States did 
not go to war until Pearl Harbor. 

That war cost the United States more 
than #3850 billion; produced more than 
1 million American casualties; left us with 
a debt that remains about $267 billion; a 
huge burden of taxes and the prospects of a 
third universal war. 

Subsequent to World War II, the United 
States made a loan to Great Britain of 
$334 billion. We also have contributed close 
to $100 billion through aids of various kinds, 
to the British and other countries, some of 
which, such as European military aid, are 
continuing to this day. It is not expected 
that any of it will ever be paid back. The 
American people have been extraordinarily 
generous to the British people. 

Our generosity has not been premised on 
any assumption that the British had to 
subordinate their policy to ours. That 
would not have been generosity; it would 
have been the purchase of an ally. Never- 
theless, we entered World War II to aid the 
British; we came out of it the principal 
target of Russian hatred. While we must 
recognize that the British will not follow 
us blindly, they must recognize that the 
United States cannot subordinate itself to 
British policy—and at the same time pay 
most of the bills not only in wealth but in 
the lives of our sons. 

The issues between the two countries are 
threefold and need to be discussed objec- 
tively with the hope that our differences 
will not drive us too far asunder. They are 
(1) the Korean war, (2) the unification of 
Western Europe, (3) the American tariff and 
customs procedures. 

As regards the Korean war, that was 
brought on by the mistaken policies of Gen. 
George Marshall and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. But the British added to our diffi- 
culties by their hasty and unseemly recog- 
nition of Soviet China, by their insistence 
upon trading with Soviet China, and by their 
violent dislike for Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and his sound program, from the American 


standpoint, resurrecting and reconstructing 
Japan. } 

As long as Dean Acheson was Secretary of 
State, the British, more or less, had their 
own way. Their program was for the even- 
tual elimination of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Formosan Government, the seating of Soviet 
China in the United Nations, and a recogni- 
tion of a Hindu-Chinese dominated Asia. 
The British hoped that their policy might 
separate Soviet China from Soviet Russia, 
which has not happened and will not. 

The Eisenhower-Dulles policy repudiates 
all that the British, Marshall and Acheson 
have been doing. It strengthens Chiang 
Kai-shek, It makes the bombing of the Chi- 
nese mainland possible. It realistically rec- 
ognized Soviet China as our enemy. 

The British are very angry about this. 
Their treatment of John Foster Dulles in 
London was boorish. They have apparently 
forgotten their manners in their desperation, 
However, as we are really doing about 90 
percent of the fighting in Korea and paying 
all the expenses, the United States must 
decide American policy. It would be sad 
indeed if our two countries split over the 
small cargoes of rubber and tin that sail 
from Colombo, Singapore and Hongkong for 
Communist territory. 

As regards Europe, NATO was organized 
so that Western Europe could defend itself, 
with our assistance, against the Russian 
power. Thus far, the United States has pro- 
vided most of the troops and most of the 
money. 

At Lisbon, six powers, including Great 
Britain, met February 1952 and agreed to 
build a European army, each country con- 
tributing definite quotas. It was also agreed 
that certain steps would, be taken to end 
barriers to economic stability in Europe, to 
end the thousand-year-old quarrel between 
Germany and France, which has been costly 
in life and treasure, and is more responsible 
than any other cause for the present physical 
strength of Soviet Russia. 

American policy supports the Lisbon pro- 
gram. Whatever we have poured into 
Europe, into ECA, into NATO, into the build- 
ing of a European army under General Eisen- 
hower, and now under General Ridgway, has 
had one goal, namely, the strengthening of 
Western Europe, so that the more than 214 
million people in those countries can be self- 
reliant. They cannot forever be dependent 
upon the United States. 

Up to now, the British, while giving the 
appearance of joining in this program, have 
actually sabotaged it. The Eisenhower- 
Dulles policy is that this program must suc- 
ceed and we shall support those countries 
which support this program, 

As to reduced tariffs and altered customs 
practices, the British object is to lessen what 
they call the dollar gap. They wish to sell 
more goods in the United States and they 
want such sales facilitated. 

While the British regard the dollar gap 
as a serious handicap, it is doubtful whether 
added exports to the United States will solve 
all their economic problems. However, this 
deals only with dollars and not with Ameri- 
can lives and a compromise could be found, 

It is a serious error for any country to 
attempt to push around American officials 
when they are doing their duty. 

John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of State, 
represents the whole American people, Re- 
publicans, Democrats, everybody. While we 
are free people and disagree violently among 
ourselyes, we join ranks when any foreigners 
try to tell us what to do and when they 
fail to show our officials the courtesies in 
international relations which are their due. 
It was an error of judgment when the British, 
who have always been so courteous to Dean 
Acheson, forgot how to be courteous to 
Dulles. It just is not cricket, you know. 
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Hans Christian Andersen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
which I prepared, entitled “Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen,” in tribute to Samuel 
Goldwyn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON 


I rise to call the attention of the Senate to 
a coincidence of events and dates which 
points a great lesson in the workings of 
American democracy. It is fitting that in 
times like these when the basic tenets of 
our democracy are subjected to attacks the 
world over by the proponents of spurious 
ideologies, we should pause for a moment 
to examine a concrete example of the oppor- 
tunities of our democratic system, and, in- 
deed, to do honor to one who, through his 
determination to succeed, his never-ceasing 
efforts, and the integrity of his work, has 
demonstrated to the world what America 
holds for those who have the will to succeed. 

On February 19 a motion picture entitled 
“Hans Christian Andersen” will be presented 
to the Washington public at a gala charity 
event sponsored by the American Newspaper 
Women's Club. 

Thirty-nine years and one day ago, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1914, according to the records of 
the United States Copyright Office, the first 
feature-length motion picture made in Amer- 
ica, The Squaw Man, was first shown to 
the American public. 

Both pictures were produced by the same 
man—a man whose name has come to be a 
symbol of the very best in the motion-pic- 
ture industry, a pioneer who has never 
stopped advancing, a creator who has shed 
lustre on his entire industry and whose pic- 
tures have served to spread the real voice of 
America into every corner of the globe, Mr. 
Samuel Goldwyn. 

I have had the privilege of seeing Mr. Gold- 
wyn’s most recent picture at a preview show- 
ing and I have no hesitation in saying that 
Hans Christian Andersen represents the 
furthest advance of the motion picture art 
which has yet been achieved. Its technical 
perfection of color, of music, of photography, 
of acting, dancing, and direction is matched 
by those most priceless ingredients of all, 
heart and spirit. Mr. Goldwyn has succeeded 
in capturing completely for the screen the 
haunting beauty, the touching pathos, and 
the eternal charm of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and his tales in a manner which serves 
to emphasize his long established position as 
the preeminent motion-picture producer in 
the industry. As a result, the spectator sees 
on the screen a 2-hour vision of beauty and 
gaiety and humor and understanding which 
add up to the greatest kind of entertain- 
ment in the world today. 

But I do not rise to talk principally about 
this picture except insofar as its creation by 
Samuel Goldwyn demonstrates for us and 
for the whole world a lesson in the practical 
workings of American democracy. 

The story is one which never grows old 
in the telling. Well before the turn of this 
century there arrived in this country a 12- 
year-old boy who had left the poverty and 
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oppression of his native Poland to seek the 
opportunities which the New World offered. 
Penniless and without relatives in America, 
he promptly went to work in a factory in 
Gloversville, N. Y., working 10 and 12 hours 
a day and studying English at night. 

At 16, certain that America held forth the 
promise of ever-expanding horizons for any- 
one who was willing to work hard for suc- 
cess, he became a salesman of the same gloves 
he had recently been making in the factory. 
Carrying his sample case from town to town, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes traveling by 
carriage, sometimes by interurban trolley, 
occasionally by local train, his grit and de- 
termination to succeed soon brought him 
success in his field. By his early twenties he 
was already his company’s star salesman and 
soon its general sales manager with his 
headquarters in New York City at one of the 
highest salaries paid at that time in that 
industry. Within a dozen years, then, of his 
arrival in America as a penniless immigrant 
boy, this young man had reached heights he 
could not even have dreamed of as he stood 
at the rail of the ship carrying him to the 
United States and first saw the Statue of 
Liberty beckoning to him. 

To reach such a point so quickly would 
have satisfied most people but not this young 
man. In his mind’s eye, America was still 
a land of limitless opportunities, as indeed 
it was, and as indeed, Mr, President, it still 
is. 
Just as today there are all around us new 
opportunities in business, in industry, in 
every direction for those who but have the 
eyes to see so, too, 40 years ago there were 
similar opportunities, unnoticed by most, 
but available to those with the vision and 
courage and daring which has made America 
great. Among them was an infant industry 
whose products were sometimes referred to 
as “the flickers” because of their jumpy 
flickering quality on the screen, or as 
“chasers” because they were often used as a 
means of emptying vaudeville houses be- 
tween performances, and by a variety of 
other less-than-flattering names. The pic- 
tures which were then being produced in 
this country well deserved these disparaging 
designations for they were not only cheap 
and short but entirely lacking in quality. 
No one had thought as yet to tell a complete 
full-length story on the screen. 

But the young glove salesman, fired by 
his vision of America, saw in the flickers 
an opportunity to do better things than 
had ever been done before in this new and 
struggling medium. He gave up his high- 
salaried position, took every penny of his 
savings, enlisted two partners, bought the 
motion-picture rights to a successful Broad- 
way stage play—an unheard of thing at that 
time—engaged a Broadway star to play in 
the picture—an equally unprecedented act— 
and sent a company to the then virtually 
unknown village of Hollywood to make the 
first feature-length picture ever produced in 
America. 

That picture was The Squaw Man, first 
shown to the American public February 18, 
1914. That daring young man who pro- 
duced it and who knew there were no limits 
on how far a person could go in America 
except himself—his ambition, his imagina- 
tion, his ability and his willingness to work— 
was Samuel Goldwyn. 

The rest is history. From that point on, 
the American motion-picture industry be- 
came not only the greatest medium of mass 
entertainment in history but throughout 
the years has served to show America and 
the American way of life to the people of the 
entire world. 

From that point on, too, the name of 
Samuel Goldwyn has become symbolic of the 
very best in motion pictures. To call the 
roster of his distinguished contributions to 
the screen would be to list some of the great- 


est motion pictures of all time from the 
Squaw Man through such classics as the 
Eternal City, Stella Dallas, the Winning of 
Barbara Worth, Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, 
Hurricane, Dead End, Wuthering Heights, the 
Best Years of Our Lives, and now Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

But I have not risen for the purpose of 
extolling Mr. Goldwyn for his imperishable 
contributions to the motion-picture art, al- 
though it is fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress of the United States should take note of 
his accomplishments. My purpose has been 
to call attention to a concrete example of the 
greatness of American democracy at work. 
Where else but in the United States of 
America could such a story as the life story 
of Samuel Goldwyn have taken place? 
Where else but in America could that penni- 
less immigrant boy of yesteryear be today 
the honored leader of the motion picture in- 
dustry, presenting to the world such a tri- 
umph of the motion picture art as Hans 
Christian Andersen? Only in a nation like 
ours, dedicated to the principle of equality 
for all, regardless of birth or station, could 
such a career be possible for one who starts 
life with no advantages except what is inside 
himself. 

America has always been and still is the 
land of unparalleled opportunity. Under our 
democratic system, everyone is master of his 
own destiny. No artificial barriers or 
shackles can stand in the way of the person 
whose abilities match his ambitions. 

Let this be the message, Mr. President, that 
we may never cease repeating, by our ex- 
ample, to the world—that, under God, we 
shall continue to be the land of freedom and 
of opportunity, 


Two Hundred and Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the National 
Tribune—The Stars and Stripes: 

No BETTER Time THAN Now 


On this coming Sunday there will be ob- 
served the 220th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. Our Nation has come a 
long way during the generations that have 
passed since, as a comparatively young man, 
the Father of our Country played a leading 
role in the Revolutionary War and as the first 
President of the United States, so it is per- 
haps well that in this day of disturbing events 
we look back into history and study briefly 
the contrasts time has produced. Some five 
major wars have during those years been 
fought by many millions of men. From an 
isolated and newborn Nation, this has be- 
come the leader of world powers. With 
growth, with the passing of the ages, and 
as a direct result of our being precipitated 
into world conflicts, the very thinking of 
national leaders has gone through a tran- 
sition that is difficult of perception to 
the average mind. As veterans with the 
interests of our country at heart, and with 
a deep concern about the treatment ac- 
corded to and to be made available to those 
who have preserved the Nation, it appears 
to us that those surviving millions of fight- 
ing men who have made our homeland what 
it is, as well as the dependents of our hon- 
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ored dead who have every hope in the princi- 
ples for which loved ones have given their 
all, have a right to know whether or not the 
faith they have demonstrated is not to be 
violated. 

Washington made his sacrifices as a soldier 
of the Revolution, and he understood well 
what his fighting men gave in their inspired 
fight for freedom. His was a full realization 
of the needs of the infant Republic. Peace 
in the world was then a goal as much to be 
desired as it is today and one to be fought 
for as valiantly. Certainly he could not have 
been thinking alone of his own brief hour 
in world history when he cautioned that 
our true policy as a Nation was to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any portion of 
the foreign world, nor could he have been 
considering only his own generation when 
he expressed the belief that a free people 
must be armed to be disciplined and that 
to be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. As 
much as anybody in the past more than 160 
years our first President caused this coun- 
try to become a haven of the oppressed and 
saw in it a bulwark of high principle held 
together by freemen willing to do battle to 
preserve it. 

There are those who insist that as time 
passes so must there be altered the means 
of our country’s preservation, but it is our 
studied belief, shared by most thinking 
Americans, that while the passing of years 
bring changes, these are only in methods of 
approach. If we have opened our gates as 
we have to honest immigrants of other 
worlds, it does not mean that industrial de- 
velopment and commercial growth must not 
permit them to remain ajar, but self-preser- 
vation does require adjustment in numbers 
and classes of new citizens in accord with 
our own needs and not, as some demand, a 
free entry to all who desire admittance. 
What we as Americans have built has been 
largely gained for us by others who labored 
before us in the factory, the field, on the seas, 
and on the battlefield. They are cherished 
rights and rich possessions that are not ours 
to give away; it is an inherited duty to see 
that opportunists are not permitted to sup- 
plant the confirmed patriot and lose what 
has been won over the years that have gone, 
Men do not face death for principle expect- 
ing only to see their gains violated in the 
peace that follows war. 

George Washington, no less than those 
who have succeeded him in high position, be- 
lieved simply and desperately in these 
truisms, and yet we have passed througs 
times when, in our efforts to secure a doubt- 
ful peace we have forgotten to follow the 
wisdom of our founders. We have, in seek- 
ing unity for peace, become involved in 
colossal spending programs in an effort to 
teach others how to live as we do and we 
have attempted to enforce our views on many 
of the nations of the world. We can blame 
nobody but ourselves for becoming involved 
in foreign commitments against which Wash- 
ington cautioned, but we want no part of a 
world government that threatens a loss of 
sovereignty. Regardless of any ultimate out- 
come, we have accepted as a last hope of 
universal equity participation in a world 
organization, with law by treaty and con- 
vention, and we have become so enmeshed 
in international affairs that withdrawal 
seems almost impossible. Our more recent 
experiences, we believe, call for a review of 
policy, a rebirth of American nationalism 
and a more realistic and commonsense ap- 
proach to the country’s overwhelming prob- 
lems, and no better time could be sought 
than now as we observe the birth of our first 
President. ‘ 

As veterans, we would also call to mind 
another passion that caused Washington to 
be beloved by all who have worn the uniform 
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of their country. Soon after he had dis- 
missed his armies, the veterans were granted 
rights earned by their service and there were 
being discussed added pension provisions for 
the maimed and for the dependents of the 
dead. ‘These were being opposed by some 
citizens who would have to help foot the bill. 
Washington was incensed by these actions, 
and he voiced these words: “Where is the 
man to be found who wishes to remain in- 
debted for the defense of his own person and 
property to the exertions, the bravery, and 
the blood of others, without making one 
generous effort to repay the debt of honor 
and gratitude? In what part of the conti- 
nent shall we find any man, who would not 
blush to stand up and propose measures cal- 
culated to rob the soldier of his stipend, and 
the public creditor of his due? And were 
it possible that such a flagrant instance of 
injustice could ever happen, would it not 
excite the general indignation, and tend to 
bring down upon the authors of such meas- 
ures the aggravated vengeance of heaven?” 

Here, too, is an injunction of President 
Washington that time has threatened with 
extinction. As we have often pointed out 
by citing chapter and verse, wars have com- 
pounded costs of veterans’ care. The coun- 
try has done well in seeking to be liberal 
with its defenders and their dependents, but 
the same class of citizen that differed with 
Washington and that in this day would take 
the Nation into a fatally destructive world 
union would consider costs alone and place 
all former servicemen and their loved ones 
under new social laws. We have cautioned 
against these trends time without number, 
and we were considerably cheered last week 
when the national commander of a great 
veterans’ society told a congressional com- 
mittee that “our organization is committed 
to the simple unadorned statement of prin- 
ciple which says that the cost of veterans’ 
affairs is a direct, if delayed, cost of war. 
The fact that these costs create large dollar 
costs only after the guns of war have been 
stilled should not confuse any thinking 
American as to the origin of such charges.” 
Popular suggestion that too many veterans 
and too large expenditures should bring 
about a reduction of rights and services, this 
veterans’ spokesman continued, overlooks 
the fact that the veteran population in- 
creases in direct proportion to military com- 
mitments, the costs of care being hiked not 
disproportionately to war costs, higher living 
expense, and multiplied national income. 
Then, in true George Washington tradition, 
the commander added: “If it is trite, it is 
nevertheless true to say that our veterans 
didn’t start the wars; they only fought them. 
If it is trite, it is nevertheless true to say 
that those who begrudge the cost of benefits 
and services to veterans would have lost the 
right to make any statement, if a nation 
rich and strong and powerful as is ours had 
not been preserved by those who are our 
veterans.” This leader then quoted from the 
hopeful words of policy by President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the Union message 
which this newspaper reprinted in its last 
issue. 

It has been disclosed by the Secretary of 
State that over the brief period of 7 years 
our taxpayers have spent $30 billion in Eu- 
rope to help bolster American security. 
Meantime, the New World order envisioned 
by do-gooders is acknowledged to be giving 
way at the seams and war veterans and 
their dependents have been threatened with 
a loss of rights and services by inclusion 
within the purview of a new social scheme 
of living. We can conceive of no better hour 
to overhaul the national position in both 
world and domestic affairs, especially as to 
the treatment of those who have borne the 
battle, than now when we mark the birth 
of one of the greatest and most generous 
figures in American history. 


The New Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch under date of 
February 16, 1953: 

THE New OPPOSITION 


It is doubtful if the first post-election ad- 
dress of any previously defeated presidential 
nominee of either party was awaited with 
the interest that surrounded the Jefferson- 
Jackson day dinner speech of Adlai E. Ste- 
venson in New York. 

Would the 1952 Democratic standard 
bearer keep up to the high level of his 
campaign which developed him in a few 
weeks from a little known Middle Western 
governor into a rare political leader who 
polled 27 million votes? 

Would he criticize a party which has been 
in office less than a month? 

Would he employ his remarkable sense of 
humor to have some fun at the expense of an 
administration which has been denied a 
honeymoon even by its own congressional 
leaders? 

Would the man who had to give up his 
own office as Governor of Illinois in order 
to run for the Presidency assume the para- 
doxical role of leader of the new opposition 
from his place in the ranks of private 
citizens? 

The answer to every question is positive. 
Mr. Stevenson did keep up to the high level 
of political discussion which is synonymous 
with his name. He was not afraid to criti- 
cize but his criticism was in the best of case 
and tone. He delighted his audience with 
deft humor that must have amused even 
those at whom it was directed. And he 
showed conclusively that he has the grasp 
of the situation to be his party's effective 
spokesman in its role of the opposition. 

Mr. Stevenson's concept of the opposition 
could hardly be improved on. It is not the 
blocking technique so widely practiced by 
the old opposition which now confronts the 
novel experience of scrimmaging with reality. 
It is to fight the new administration when 
wrong, but never to be content with mere 
opposition. The stakes in a world beset by 
Communist aggression are too great for the 
purely partisan approach which regularly 
characterized so much of the old opposition. 

Speaking as a Democrat, Mr. Stevenson 
could say that members of both parties “wear 
the seamless garment of love of country. 
The Government is our Government as well 
as theirs.” And so he wished President 
Eisenhower and his official family Godspeed 
in the trials ahead—aheacd of them, this 
country, and the entire world. The new ad- 
ministration by businessmen has his support 
and sympathy now, if for no other reason, 
because of the crises we all face together. 

Secretary of State Dulles will do well to 
reread that part of Mr. Stevenson’s address 
which dealt with foreign affairs. For the 
speaker summarized so clearly the plight in 
which this country will find itself if our 
policy is such as to alienate our natural 
allies, whose good will, whose manpower, 
whose resources we need if our strength is 
to be collective and our security mutual. 

Paying a deserved tribute to the foreign 
policies of the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations, he said: “These achievements 
are not accidental; they are the result of 
purposeful policy and of friendly persuasion, 
There is no room for the big stick or the ul- 
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timatum. Ours must be the role of the good 
neighbor, the good partner, the good friend— 
never the big bully.” 

But that part of the address which needs 
continuous reiteration in every city, town, 
and village in the country is the call to a re- 
affirming of our historic belief in free expres- 
sion and untrammeled conscience. In a pas- 
sage that is worthy of the political sublimity 
of a Lincoln or a Jefferson, Mr. Stevenson 
said: 

“Our farms and factories may give us our 
living. But the Bill of Rights gives us our 
life. Whoever lays rough hands upon it lays 
rough hands on you and me. Whoever pro- 
fanes its spirit diminishes our inheritance 
and beclouds our title to greatness as a peo- 
ple. If we win men’s hearts throughout the 
world, it will not be because we are a big 
country but because we are a great country, 
Bigness is imposing. But greatness is en- 
during. 

“Only a government which fights for civil 
liberties and equal rights for its own people 
can stand for freedom in the rest of the 
world. 

“Only a people who can achieve the moral 
mastery of themselves can hope to win the 
moral leadership of others.” 

If this is to be the character and quality 
of the new opposition, the American people 
are fortunate indeed. 


Brotherhood Essential to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD . 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
for February 16, 1953: 


BROTHERHOOD ESSENTIAL TO FREEDOM 


If there ever was a need to awaken all 
Americans who believe in a Supreme Being 
to the menace of communism, the current 
Red resurgence of Nazi policy against the 
Jews and the Communist imposition of con- 
trol over all Roman Catholic churches in 
Poland, should serve as a timely warning. 
For godless forces are on the march to destroy 
all religions and substitute in place of a 
Divine Ruler in subjected nations an all- 
powerful state god. 

Brotherhood Week in this Nation, annually 
dedicated by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to the preservation of 
basic human rights, tolerance, and religious 
freedom, starts today. This year the NCCJ 
is stressing more than ever before the need 
for fervent faith in true religion in a crusade 
for human liberty and democracy; the ideals 
upon which this Nation was founded and 
upon which it has achieved strength and 
greatness. 

But never before has America and the free 
world faced so dangerous a challenge from 
such ruthless despots as the world has ever 
seen. They are fostering an enemy within 
this country, the intolerance and bigotry 
that weaken our defenses against commu- 
nism, and is capable of eventually destroy- 
ing the spiritual and moral forces of this 
Nation, as has been done in the Balkans. 

We are engaged in fighting a war in Korea. 
There the common danger creates a brother- 
hood in which there is no racial or religious 
bigotry or intolerance. We at home, sus- 
taining the Armed Forces in Korea, must not 
permit evil forces to divide Americans into 
warring factions which could cost us all the 
gains we have made against prejudice, 
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The founders of this Nation in thelr Decla- 
ration of Independence set forth these great 
principles: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The Constitution further safeguards 
human rights by guaranteeing the free exer- 
cise of religion, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and by abolishing slavery and 
involuntary servitude. 

Brotherhood is not something to be in- 
voked in an emergency. If this Nation is 
to survive in a world of spreading godless 
communism and materialism, brotherhood 
should be a virtue practiced in our daily 
lives. We can all thank God that we live 
in a land dedicated to the preservation of 
human dignity. 


Meet the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following program, 
Meet the Press, Sunday, January 18, 
1953, over NBC television. 

The moderator was Lawrence Spivak; 
the guest was Attorney General James 
McGranery; and the panel consisted of 
Bert Andrews, New York Herald Trib- 
une; Ned Brooks, NBC commentator; 
Peter Edson, NEA service; and William S. 
White, New York Times. 

The program follows: 

Mr. Spivak. Good afternoon and welcome 
again to Meet the Press. Our guest this 
afternoon is the Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. James McGranery. Mr. 
McGranery was appointed by President Tru- 
man to replace Attorney General Howard 
McGrath after Mr. McGrath fired Newbold 
Morris and then resigned. And now, Mr. 
McGranery, if you are ready, we will let Mr. 
Brooks have the first question, 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. McGranery, you are leav- 
ing office with some unfinished business be- 
fore your Department. I'd like to ask you 
first has any recommendation been made 
about the case of the atomic spies, the Rosen- 
bergs, as to whether they shall be given 
Presidential clemency? 

Mr. McGranery. Mr. Brooks, I might say in 
answer to that the matter is being studied, 
as you know, by the present attorney, Mr. 
Daniel Lyons. No recommendation has come 
forward to me at this time. 

Mr. Brooks, Does that make it appear likely 
that the case will then be inherited by the 
incoming President, Mr. Eisenhower? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, time is running out, 
of course. Unless I have something to act 
upon by Monday evening it would seem to me 
that will be General Eisenhower's problem. 

Mr. Brooks. There is also another piece of 
unfinished business before your Department, 
the report turned over to you recently by the 
Senate Elections Committee, the case of Sen- 
ator MCCARTHY. Some charges against him. 
Do you expect any action to be initiated 
soon on that or will there be any? 

Mr. McGraNery. That was sent to the 
Criminal Division for study on last Tuesday. 
I believe and that of course is going to take 
quite sometime to get into it and follow 
through the various ramifications and check 
the data that’s been sent to the Department. 


Mr. Brooxs, Just one more case there Mr. 
McGranery, the case of Alger Hiss. Did you 
agree with the Parole Board in its recom- 
mendation he not be paroled? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I have no choice 
in that matter. The Parole Board is an indè- 
pendent agency of the Department of Justice 
and I would have nothing to say other than 
after they make their recommendations and 
appeal to me. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you have any feeling 
whether he should or should not have been 
paroled? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. ANDREWS. So far we've been talking 
about recent cases or cases pretty well settled, 
Judge McGranery. Td like to go to what 
I think is the real point about your term. 
You have really been making the fur fly with 
indictments and presentations to grand 
juries; many of them are old cases. Why 
weren't those cases handled by your pred- 
ecessors? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, Mr, Andrews, I have 
filed my report with the President as of 4 
o'clock yesterday afternoon. In that report 
I have from my study concluded that there 
have been many matters between the fleld 
offices of the United States attorney and the 
divisions in the Department of Justice where 
correspondence was delayed ds much as from 
4 months to 5 years in some cases. 

Mr. ANDREWS, Well, let’s be specific. You 
talked about this just a few days ago. Your 
Department agreed to give to the House 
investigators all of your files on a mail fraud 
case and you yourself, Judge, called it one of 
the biggest mail fraud cases to be filed by 
the Government. It involved a Kansas bond 
dealer, Lloyd Crummer, who was indicted in 
1944 but nothing ever happened. Why was 
the case dropped, why wasn't it prosecuted? 

Mr. McGranery. When the investigating 
committee brought that matter to my atten- 
tion I sent for the file and asked for a mem- 
orandum, I discovered this, I discovered that 
the case started back in 1944, that authority 
had been sent to the district attorney of 
Kansas to proceed to obtain an indictment. 
Those indictments, two in number, were 
obtained, following which there have been 
motions and demurrers filed against the in- 
dictments. They were argued. The court 
sustained one of the demurrers, overruled 
the other. That one demurrer that had been 
sustained went on appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals and the circuit court over. 
ruled and reinstated the indictments, over- 
ruled the court below. Certiorari was applied 
for to the Supreme Court. That was denied 
by the Supreme Court and of course the 
two indictments were firm. Sometime later 
in 1946 the cases were ordered dismissed. I 
find no reason in the file that would indi- 
cate to me why they were dismissed. 

Mr, ANvrEews. Well, Judge McGranery, that 
happened during the time as Attorney Gen- 
eral of Tom Clark who is now Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, an Associate 
Justice. Congressman KEATING says that he 
thinks that Justice Clark ought to be willing 
to and ought to want to come before a con- 
gressional committee and explain why that 
ease which you now describe as one of the 
biggest mail fraud cases was dropped, why 
it wasn’t pursued. 

Mr. McGranery. I wouldn't want to com- 
ment on that Mr, Andrews, I don’t think I 
should. 

Mr, Epson. In connection with the same 
question, is there any law or rule that gives 
a Justice of the Supreme Court immunity 
from examination by Congress or anybody 
else? Should Justice Clark, has he any prece- 
dent for not testifying, not appearing before 
any of the committees? 

Mr. McGraNery. I would prefer—gentle- 
men, I don’t want to duck and dodge your 
questions, but I would prefer not to be drawn 
into any controversies in that particular 
matter. That’s something that’s going to lie 
between two coordinate branches of our Goy- 
ernment, namely, the judiciary on the one 
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hand and legislative branch on the other; 
and I’m now leaving office as you know. 

Mr. ANpDREWs. I have another question, 
Judge. I don’t want to draw you into a con- 
troversy, but on a simple fact can a congres- 
sional committee subpena a member of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. McGranery. I believe, without being 
facetious, Mr. Andrews, there’s no question 
about the right to subpena, but whether or 
not the judge or justice would be required 
to respond in answer to that subpena seems 
to be the real question. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is there any fixed law on 
that point, Judge? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, we are law-abiding 
citizens, and the ordinary procedures, I think, 
have always been followed and here it’s a 
legal question, 

Mr ANDREWS. Well, my reason for asking is, 
I understand the President does not have 
to respond to a subpena and that’s been es- 
tablished, but does that apply to the Jus- 
tices, and if it applies to them, how far down 
does it apply; to Cabinet officers or what? 

Mr. McGranery. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Spivak, Have you any judgment as to 
whether or not the indictment should have 
been dismissed? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I have formed no 
judgment. 

Mr. Wurre. You're fairly representative of 
a large group of officials leaving public of- 
fice here—you haven't been here so long, 
but quite a while—I wonder if you would 
tell us how you feel about the whole sit- 
uation? 

Mr. McGranery. I told some of your col- 
leagues of the press the other gay, when 
they stopped by to see me, that I would not 
want to go through it again for a hundred 
million dollars and I wouldn't take double 
that amount to have missed it. 

Mr. WHITE. Are you basically glad you're 
leaving? 

Mr. McGraNnery. I’m very happy about my 
going back into private life, 

Mr. WHITE. I'd like to ask one other ques- 
tion, Judge, on that same line. Do you think 
that the Department of Justice before your 
tenure was a weak point in the adminis- 
tration and do you think that that alleged 
weakness had anything to do with the elec- 
tion results in November? 

Mr. McGranery. That I don’t know, but 
it’s quite obvious and apparent that the 
American people did lose confidence in the 
administration of justice, and I thought it 
was my avowed purpose to restore that con- 
fidence, and that’s what prompted me to 
leave my tenure on the bench. I thought 
I owed that because of my past knowledge 
of the workings of the Congress where I 
served 4 terms, and my service as the As- 
sistant to the Attorney General for almost 
4 years during the war period. 

Mr. Spivak. Judge, when you came into 
office you said there probably is some wrong- 
doing in Washington, but I do not believe it 
is as widespread as many people think. Now 
that you're finished, what do you think? 

Mr. McGranery. I would confirm that 
thought. 

Mr. Brooks. Following right up along that 
line, I noticed in the report you issued over 
the weekend that you noted that the district 
attorneys working under the Justice De- 
partment had averaged about $5,000 apiece 
in legal fees, private clients on the outside, 
and I’m wondering whether you think that 
that practice that has existed for many years 
in your Department, the matter of receiving 
outside fees, was one of the leading causes 
of trouble, the so-called mess that you found 
when you went in there? 

Mr. McGraNery. Well, long before me they 
said money is the root of all evil, and I have 
no doubt that there is some evil to it; hence, 
I have ordered it discontinued. 

Mr. Brooks. Why was it permitted to go 
on for so long and why did it take some dis- 
closures by a committee of Congress to bring 
about the order which you put in recently 
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saying these officials could not accept out- 
side employment? 

Mr. McGranery. I don’t know that Mr. 
Brooks. 

Mr. Epson. Last fall it was estimated that 
it would take 18 months to clean up the 
Department of Justice. You've been on the 
job since last May I believe. Is there an- 
other year’s work to finish what you have 
started? 

Mr. McGranery. There are many things 
that are on the escalator. There are many 
investigations of real importance to the 
American people that are now going forward 
and I believe that Mr. Brownell probably will 
apply them to a fruitful conclusion. 

Mr. Epson. What are the ‘suggestions, I 
Was going to ask that you have given to At- 
torney General Brownell about the future 
conduct of the Department? What advice 
have you given him? 

Mr. McGranery. Number 1, that the 
United States attorneys be placed under 
civil service and that the Attorney General 
have the right to rotate them as he sees fit. 
I see no reason why a United States attorney 
need be a resident of the district in which 
he’s prosecuting crime because we must re- 
gard Federal law as an integral part of the 
Nation and not with local customs or local 
situations to a particular State. I have like- 
wise recommended that all United States 
marshals be placed under civil service. I 
have likewise recommended that we discon- 
tinue per diem activities of lawyers who have 
been in the past hired to try a particular 
case. I have likewise recommended a re- 
cruitment program of bringing young men, 
top level young men from the law schools. 
That program is already under way. We 
have it with Yale, we have it with Harvard, 
we have it with Pennsylvania, we have it 
with Columbia. I hope that it’s extending 
and I hope that it will be carried out and in 
that way we can have real career men in the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Epson. In that connection how many 
of the district attorneys will resign now 
with the change in administration? Have 
you received resignations from a number of 
them? 

Mr. MCGRANERY. I have some. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Epson. Would you say how many? 

Mr. McGranery. I have received in the 
neighborhood of perhaps, may be, oh, 12, 

Mr. Epson. That’s out of how many? 

Mr. McGranery. Ninety-four. , 

Mr. Epson. Out of 94. Is that a political 
division, are there just Democrats resign- 
ing? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, they're practically 
all Democrats that are in there; yes. 

Mr. Warre. Judge McGranery, speaking 
generally and not putting the point to any 
. one administration, has the Department of 
Justice in the past been rather clearly po- 
litical in its operations? Hasn’t that been 
more or less a tradition of the country? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, I would say that 
the men who were selected would appear to 
be now in many cases not on the basis of 
competence. 

Mr. Wuire. Isn't that one place possibly 
the one place in which there should not be 
a political approach? 

Mr. McGranery. If I had my way I would 
take the Department of Justice entirely out 
of politics and for that reason I have strong- 
ly urged that the United States attorneys, 
that the marshals, be taken out of the 
sphere of political appointment. 

Mr. Wurre. What would you do about the 
Attorney General, Judge, that is top level. 
He’s necessarily political, isn’t he? 

Mr. McGraneryY. He is a political appoint- 
ment in a sense but don’t forget there have 
been many high-minded lawyers who have 
occupied that position and a lawyer of in- 
tegrity can still maintain his political in- 
dependence and administer the law justly 
and fairly. 

Mr. AnprEews. Judge, speaking of politics 
I'd like to go back to this Crummer case be- 


cause it’s very much in the news. You call 
it now one of the biggest mail fraud cases 
ever developed yet it was dropped despite 
the fact that valid indictments, indictments 
ruled valid by the courts were returned. 
From your study of the file was there any 
political pressure brought to drop those 
cases, was there a fix in, to put it that way? 

Mr. McGranery. I wouldn’t say that, Mr. 
Andrews. I can only say what makes it ap- 
pear peculiar is that if the circuit court of 
appeals on review felt it was a proper subject 
to be tried it should have been tried. Now 
I don’t Know why it was not tried. 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, you can’t pinpoint it 
from the files as to what man in the Justice 
Department was responsible for dropping it? 

Mr. McGranery. I haven't reviewed the file 
with that in mind. 

Mr. ANvrews. But the committee could 
find that out from the files, what attorney 
was in charge of that specific case at the 
time? 

Mr. McGraNnery. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Then his name will come 
out in the hearings? 

Mr. MCGRANERY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Brooks. I'd like to go back to another 
piece of unfinished business I forgot to men- 
tion, the indictment of the Kansas City Star. 
The management of that paper says they 
were indicted because of politics, because 
they had been critical of the administration, 
largely instrumental in exposing the Kansas 
City vote fraud cases. What is your reply 
to that? 

Mr. McGranery. My answer to that, Mr. 
Brooks, is I authorized the grand jury pro- 
ceedings in the Kansas City Star case. It 
came to me as any other case. The indict- 
ment was brought about unanimously and 
only future events can say. 

Mr, Brooxs, Would you say there was no 
element of politics in it at all? 

Mr. McGranery. None whatever; I can give 
you my word of honor on that. 

Mr, Brooxs. Were you requested to work 
on that indictment to promote it by the 
President? "2 

Mr. McGranery. No; the complaint was 
made and the files will so show, and the 
antitrust division made the recommenda- 
tion to me that they be authorized to set up 
the grand jury to inquire into it. That 
followed the regular procedure. 

Mr. Broogs. How does the case of the 
Kansas City Star which is the only newspaper 
in Kansas City, how does that differ from 
other newspapers in other cities which have 
in their own communities a virtual mo- 
nopoly? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, now you may be 
getting into a sphere there that will open 
up a vista for my successor to explore. 

Mr. Brooks. You aren't serious that your 
successor is going to go out and indict a lot 
of newspapers are you? Why were not cases 


. brought against other newspapers at the 


same time? The Kansas City Star says these 
practices of which you complain have been 
going on for 75 years. Why was it the in- 
dictment was not brought until about 2 
weeks before the present administration was 
going out of power? 

Mr. McGranery. No, no, no, Mr. Brooks; 
the indictment was brought, but the inves- 
tigation was begun by me almost following 
my taking my oath of office. 

Mr. Brooks. Doesn't it look rather strange 
that nothing happened until the last 2 weeks 
in the administration? 

Mr. McGRANERY. No; it takes a great deal 
of time. We have many investigations I have 
started that are not yet concluded and I’m 
sure you will be aware of them as time goes 
on, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Star says you had out 
there a staff of investigators for some 
7 weeks, and they called 250 or 300 wit- 
nesses, thousands of subpenas were issued, 
Could you give us any estimate of how much 
that case has cost the Government up to 
now? 
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Mr. McGranery. No; but I can tell you 
this: That the Star cooperated with the staff 
that was out in Kansas City, and they gave 
them space and set up space in their own 
plant. 

Mr. Brooxs. You don’t mean they wanted 
to be indicted, do you? 

Mr. McGranery. I don’t think anybody 
wants to be indicted; it’s an ignominious 
thing, but we all claim politics for some 
reason when they get into trouble, but they 
will have a day in court. 

Mr. Brooxs. Has Mr. Brownell given you 
an idea he will go ahead with the case when 
he takes over? 

Mr. McGranery. No; he has not. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Judge McGranery, let’s get 
down to brass tacks in the Kansas City case. 
Did it have anything to do with the fact 
that the Kansas City Star dug up the vote- 
fraud cases in 1946? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; it didn’t have. 
I can say that to you directly, be assured, 
Mr. Andrews, whenever there's a contro- 
versial figure around, whenever any con- 
troversies arise, then that is the center of 
attraction and, of course, complaint. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, I'll agree with you on 
that, Judge McGranery; but let's go back to 
the Kansas City vote-fraud cases. There 
was a great investigation, and the ballots in 
question were stolen, the safe was dyna- 
mited; the Kansas City Star forced the in- 
vestigation. A great deal of investigating 
was done and they indicted a few punks, but 
they didn’t indict anybody that amounted 
to anything. Who in the Department was 
responsible for not pursuing that investi- 
gation? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, I was not there 
then, Mr. Andrews, as you well know. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. McGranery, one of the 
things that led to the firing of Newbold 
Morris was the attempt to investigate your 
predecessor, Attorney General Howard Mc- 
Grath. Newbold Morris on quitting said, “I 
sent 11 lawyers to go through his records, 
diary, personal papers, engagement book, and 
telephone calls during the last 3% years,” 
and it wasn't until then he blew his top. In 
your investigation of the Justice Depart- 
ment, did you investigate what had been 
done by your predecessor? 

Mr, McGranery. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Sprvax. Or predecessors? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Spivak. Can you tell us why? 

Mr. McGranery. There was no particular 
complaint that I had before me other than 
these remarks that seemed to be made by 
folks through the newspapers, but I have 
investigated everything that was brought to 
my attention from a responsible source that 
I could physically get to and reach. 

Mr. Spivak. Are you suggesting the news- 
papers weren't responsible? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, I read sometimes 
things that are just not as I understood 
them to be. 

Mr. Epson. To go back to the Kansas City 
Star case for just a second, did the initia- 
tion of that case come from a complaint 
from someone in Kansas City? 

Mr. McGranery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epson. Can you say who that was? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I could not; but 
it came from a number of advertisers. 

Mr. Epson. It came from advertisers and 
was not initiated by the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. McGranery. Folks who were told they 
would be required to advertise in a certain 
way or else. 

Mr. WuiTe. When the administration 
turns over in the way that it is now doing, 
what happens to the various cases and var- 
ious stages of progress that are on the docket 
down there in the Department of Justice 
files? For example, they have been asking 
about the Kansas City Star case. Is the new 
Attorney General committed in law and in 
precedent to follow through with that case 
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or is it a matter for him to decide whether 
any or all these cases will be prosecuted? 

Mr. McGranery. You can divide that in 
two parts, Mr. White. Under investigation 
they're being investigated in all likelihood 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. You 
can rely on their integrity in carrying it 
out. ‘Those reports will be furnished, sub- 
mitted to the particular—for example if it 
be a criminal matter, to the Criminal Di- 
vision. The folks in the Criminal Division 
are without question reliable, high-class 
lawyers of real integrity and they will fur- 
nish to Mr. Brownell their views with re- 
spect to the investigation as they see it in 
connection with the law involved. 

Mr. Wuire. And the final decision will be 
his as to whether to go ahead? 

Mr. McGranery. That's right, as a matter 
of policy whether they go ahead. 

‘Mr, SprvaK. I'd like to go back to the 
former Attorney General, when he quit he 
said “When the clouds have passed I shall 
have something to say that will shake this 
country as it has never been before shaken.” 
In your investigation did you come on any- 
thing that could have provoked that state- 
ment? 

Mr. McGranery. I don’t think that I could 
speak with what my predecessor had in mind, 
in good taste at all, Mr. Spivak. I certainly 
have not found anything in the Department 
of Justice that was of earth-shaking conse- 
quence. r 

Mr, Spivak. Do you think it’s taste, it isn’t 
a question of taste, as I said. Did you do any 
checking at all on that particular thing or 
do you think that was simply a statement 
of a man who resigned? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, 
judgment on that. 

Mr. Brooxs. You said a moment ago in 
answer to a question by Mr. White you would 
not have foregone this experience you have 
had in the Department of Justice for a good 
many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. McGranery. Not thousands, I said 
millions. 

Mr. Brooks. Millions. Anyway, in order 
to take this job you gave up what most 
people would think is a very nice spot, a Fed- 
eral judgeship which if a man wants to say 
is a very nice job and President Truman con- 
gratulated you on making that sacrifice. I’m 
wondering if you had it to do over again 
would you give up a lifetime job to take the 
post for the relatively few months you did 
have it? 

Mr. McGranery. I think any time a man 
has an opportunity to be of real service he'll 
never question the right to go ahead and do 
it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. We haven't gotten around to 
the story of all these people who said you 
said very mean things to them. What did 
you say to the representatives of the oil com- 
panies that made them storm out of your 
office? 

Mr. McGranery. The oil companies, Mr. 
Andrews, I am afraid are misrepresenting 
the truth to the people by reason of bad ad- 
vice they get from so-called public informa- 
tion experts or public relations men. 

Mr. ANDREWS. That wasn’t my question, 
sir; I asked you what you did say to them? 

Mr. McGranery. Well, I told them I 
couldn't give them any assurance that their 
clients would not be indicted, that I could 
not even as the Attorney General compound 
a felony. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. McGranery, you were in 
charge, I believe, when the Amerasia case was 
up. From your recollection of what hap- 
pened at the time do you think that case 
ought to be investigated again? 

Mr. McGranery. Mr. Spivak, I think you 
are misinformed on that. You're a well- 
informed man on everything; but on this 
particular matter I had nothing at all to do 
with the Amerasia case, I was not in charge. 

Mr. Sprvak. I'm sorry we have to interrupt, 
our time is up. Thank you for being with 
us, 


I wouldn't pass 


Extending Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, any 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
should not come before a careful exam- 
ination and study of the entire act has 
been conducted. 

One of the major points to be stressed 
in extending the act should be that of 
stricter adherence to the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s findings of peril point as they per- 
tain to domestic commodities. 

On February 3 I introduced House bill 
2577 to extend the Trade Agreements 
Act and amending it so that the respon- 
sibility for negotiating below a predeter- 
mined peril point would be that of Con- 
gress and not the Executive, 

I desire to call to your attention an 
editorial on this subject as it appeared 
in the Humboldt Times, published at 
Eureka, Calif. It is as follows: 

SCUDDER ON FOREIGN TRADE 


As billions of dollars have been poured into 
various European countries since World War 
II, both to bolster the economy of those na- 
tions and to help their efforts toward build- 
ing a unified western defense, it is under- 
standable that the American taxpayer has 
watched this process with a sense of some 
misgiving, particularly in view of the fact 
that there seems no end to the demand for 
foreign-aid funds. More recently this feeling 
has been heightened by the reports that nei- 
ther we nor our European friends are getting 
their money’s worth from the funds so ex- 
pended, with the inference, also, that much 
of the money is being dissipated in fields 
somewhat removed from economic rehabili- 
tation or defense activities. 

However, it is also interesting to note that 
a good many of our European friends also 
share this attitude toward the foreign-aid 
policy that has been pursued by this country, 
especially with reference to outright grant of 
funds alone. In fact, there has been a grow- 
ing demand on the part of business and 
industrial interests in several European 
countries that foreign trade, between our- 
selves and friendly nations, as a more equi- 
table and sounder method of restoring for- 
eign economy and as a substitute for the 
outright grants. 

This attitude also is understandable, since, 
after all, the majority of our European 
friends are manufacturing countries and de- 
pend in large measure upon their exports 
for their national income. Outstanding ex- 
ample, of course, is Britain, where for cen- 
turies foreign trade has constituted the very 
lifeblood of the United Kingdom and, more- 
over, dictated the foreign policy of that na- 
tion in international affairs. The cold truth 
is that, shorn of their foreign trade, these 
countries would slowly starve to death. 

There can be no question that this ts a 
healthy attitude on the part of our overseas 
neighbors, and that it coincides with our 
own American philosophy of self-sufficiency 
and economic independence. Nor is there 
any question that the European countries 
will be stronger, in the end, through stand- 
ing on their own feet rather than being 
dependents of our generosity. 

This change of attitude on both sides of 
the Atlantic is evidenced in recent proposals 
by the new administration in Washington, 
and. in Congress for the establishment of a 
new policy which will permit a freer flow of 
trade between ourselves and our allies. 
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President Eisenhower has consistently fav- 
ored such a policy, as noted in both his 
inaugural address and in his state of the 
Union message to Congress while his remarks 
have been echoed by numerous congressional 
leaders. 

However, even though the policy is en- 
dorsed on both sides of the ocean, there re- 
mains the necessity for certain safeguards 
to our own American economy and indus- 
tries if an equitable balance is to be pre- 
served, to the benefit of all concerned. 
Much as we desire to buy from our European 
friends, we cannot afford to countenance un- 
restrained imports—from cheap labor mar- 
kets—which would endanger our own do- 
mestic markets and our own industrial 
strength and health. That, indeed, has been 
the determinant for a century and a half 
with respect to our general tariff policy, call 
it a “protective tariff” or what you will. 

At any rate, it is interesting to note that 
Congressman HUBERT B. SCUDDER, Representa- 
tive from our-own First Congressional Dis- 
trict, has taken the lead in designing new 
legislation which would bring about a more 
realistic approach to our trade agreements 
program, one which, he points out, would 
provide needed protection to American inter- 
ests and aleo allow for reasonable trade re- 
lations with other countries. On February 
3 Mr. SCUDDER introduced a bill to extend the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
with amendments which would make the 
measure more practical. 

As the act now stands, Mr. Scupper points 
out, the Tariff Commission conducts hear- 
ings and re~>rts the peril point on all arti- 
cles which will come up for discussion at 
trade meetings. That report goes to the 
President and is then placed in the hands 
of the Trade Agreements Committee, but 
there is nothing which prohibits this group 
from negotiating below the predetermined 
peril point. Scupper’s bill would reverse this 
procedure. The President could not author- 
ize a concession on any article in violation 
of a peril point without first submitting his 
proposal to Congress and obtaining afirma- 
tive action by Congress to circumvent the 
provisions of the peril point. In other words, 
as the author of the bill notes, the responsi- 
bility of placing a domestic industry in a 
position of possible danger through tariff 
concessions would be placed in the hands of 
Congress, where it rightfully belongs. 

Mr. Scupper, incidentally, has been a con- 
sistent proponent of protection for Amer- 
ican industries and, at the same time has 
urged a more practical policy with respect 
to the foreign aid program. It is apparent 
that his studies and acquaintanceship with 
both of these issues are reflected in the bill 
which he has introduced, one which, indeed, 
would provide for healthy trade among the 
western allies and ourselves without en- 
angering our own economy. 


Lithuanian Americans of the City of 


Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution that I have re- 
ceived from Mr. J. A. Stundza, president, 
Lithuanian Americans of the city of 
Lawrence, Mass.: 

Unanimously voted by Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans of the city of Lawrence and State of 
Massachusetts at the observance of the 35th 
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anniversary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania, held under 
the auspices of the Lithuanian Council at the 
Lyra Hall on the 15th day of February 1953. 

Whereas in the eyes of people around the 
world the United States has been the strong- 
est champion of the oppressed; and 

Whereas intolerable conditions which now 
prevail in Eastern and Central Europe, in- 
cluding Lithuania and other Baltic states, 
should be of greatest concern to the United 
States as no peace and stability in the world 
is possible without participation of that part 
of Europe which comprises a force of that 
over 100 million people separated from the 
rest of the world by the Iron Curtain; 

Resolved, That we, patriotic American cit- 
izens of Lithuanian descent, concerned about 
security and prosperity of this great country 
and over the fate of our native land, Lith- 
uania now under brutal Soviet yoke, appeal 
to the Government of the United States to 
adopt a clear and firm foreign policy such as 
America’s role in the world affairs neces- 
sitates; 

Resolved, ratifying the genocide conven- 
tion and implementing the ratification by 
energetic efforts within the United Nations 
to save millions of people behind the iron 
curtain from the barbaric destruetion by the 
Soviet Union and its single ruling Commu- 
nist Party; 

Resolved, That Lithuanian Americans of 
this city, once again reaffirming their loyalty 
to the principles of American democracy, 
pledge their wholehearted support of the 
Federal Government in its efforts to combat 
the Communist forces of aggression and 
achieve an international peace founded on 
principles of freedom and justice. 

JOHN URBONOS, 
Lithuanian Citizen Club President, 
JOHN A. STUNDZA, 
Lithuanian Council President, 
M. STAKIONIs, 
Secretary. 


War Fears Greater Than in Some Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Marquis 
Childs has written a most illuminating 
article in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 17, commenting on the danger of in- 
creased Soviet threats and their relation 
to our own domestic course. Mr. Childs, 
who has in the past been pro-Eisen- 
hower, points out that the moves toward 
a normal economy here in the United 
States initiated by the new administra- 
tion are not in accord with recent indi- 
cations that the Russians plan to in- 
crease their aggressive tactics, particu- 
larly in the Middle East, a region long 
coveted by Stalin because of its rich 
deposits of oil. Mr. Childs quite properly 
questions the correctness of a policy cal- 
culated to move us into peacetime chan- 
nels at a time when it is so vital that we 
maintain our posture of military readi- 
ness. 

The article follows: 

War Fears GREATER THAN IN SOME TIME 

(By Marquis Childs) 

The various steps taken by the Eisenhower 
administration to get back to normal (in an 
earlier era, the word was normalcy) are re- 
fiected in the news that 6 million passenger 


cars will be manufactured this year. Many 
of the controls on prices and wages had al- 
ready become inoperative by reason of a flow 
of production-making consumer goods avail- 
able in abundance. 

Yet against the background of the state of 
the world, as seen in top-level intelligence 
reports prepared for the men who must make 
policy, these steps appear curiously contra- 
dictory. The intelligence estimates say the 
danger of a third world war is rapidly in- 
creasing. Soviet Russia is reported ready to 
make moves in the immediate future that 
could bring a showdown with the West. 

Six months ago, and again recently, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill voiced the belief 
that the threat of war was receding. He is 
now of the contrary opinion and has so ex- 
pressed himself in grave and measured terms, 
This is a significant indicator since Churchill, 
as he demonstrated in the years just before 
World War II, has an uncanny sense of ap- 
proaching peril. 

Partly the new estimate is based on Rus- 
sia’s campaign of anti-Semitism, with its 
latest consequences in the breaking off of 
Soviet relations with the Israeli Government, 
This policy casts a long shadow over the 
deeply troubled Middle East. It is believed 
aimed at driving the West out of that region 
where the greatest petroleum reserves in the 
world—up to 100 billion barrels, more than 
five times that in the United States—is at 
stake. Already the intelligence reports show 
this campaign has worsened the position of 
the West in the Arab countries, 

The importance that Stalin puts on this 
prize cannot be exaggerated. In the negotia- 
tions with the Nazis leading to the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, the Soviet dictator always de- 
manded one condition on which there could 
be no bargaining—a free hand in the Middle 
East. That was the issue on which the break 
came in 1940, with Stalin knowing that a 
Nazi invasion might follow the dispute over 
which power should exploit the raw mate- 
rial—human as well as mineral—in the Arab 
world. 

The steps planned to follow what has now 
been begun will push the risk very far. 
Without the oil of the Middle East, Western 
Europe could not exist. If its loss were to 
be made up from this hemisphere, every 
American passenger car would have to go off 
the road almost overnight. 

The timing of Russia's next moves must be 
considered in relation to Communist atti- 
tudes toward American political develop- 
ments. Shortly after November 4, a diplo- 
mat familiar through long association with 
Communist maneuvers and machinations 
was asked how the Kremlin would regard 
the election of General Eisenhower. His an- 
swer came without hesitation: 

“You remember, of course, Gen. Kurt von 
Schleicher in Germany. He tried to hold 
together a conservative coalition as Chancel- 
lor for a brief time in 1932-33 before Hitler 
came to power with totalitarian control and 
& plan of world conquest. The Kremlin will 
consider Eisenhower the equivalent of Von 
Schleicher,” 

Fantastic as this sounds to an American, 
it is not inconceivable in view of the weirdly 
distorted picture which the Communist con- 
spirators hold of this country. It is a pic- 
ture compounded of fear, hatred, prejudice 
and the kind of wishful thinking that fits 
the Marxist pattern. 

One of the deep-seated Soviet fears is of a 
preventive war launched by America’s stra- 
tegic bombing force carrying atomic bombs. 
If the Soviet’s distorted view of Eisenhower 
as a military man bent on military conquest 
dominates Kremlin thinking, then logically 
the tempo of Soviet maneuver to meet such 
conquest—maneuvering both for the offen- 
sive and the defensive—would be stepped 
out. This may well be one reason for the 
mounting curve of danger expressed in the 
latest intelligence estimates. 
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In the forthcoming meeting of the United 
Nations Assembly, the controversy over the 
Middle East promises some fierce infighting. 
Word has reached the State Department that 
Moscow will send Andrei Vishinsky to head 
the Russian delegation. Vishinsky is a ful- 
minator and a denouncer who stops at 
nothing. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is now planning to take a hand in the 
struggle alongside former Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., head of the American dele- 
gation. 

In the gray world of not-peace-not-war, 
the Eisenhower administration is trying to 
move toward a peacetime America and away 
from the inhibitions of a wartime economy. 
But the danger signals must cause not a 
little nervous looking over the shoulder even 
as this happens, 


What Kind of Republicans? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


~Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, under the 

leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 18, 1953: 


WHAT KIND or REPUBLICANS? 


The vote of 21 to 4 by which the House 
Ways and Means Committee approved a 10- 
percent reduction in personal income taxes, 
effective July 1, reflected the wishes of the 
country. The members of the committee are 
among the most experienced Congressmen, 
They know that continuance of the crushing 
tax burden will be bitterly resented by the 
voters. 

The Members of the Republican Congress 
are going to have to choose between being 
Republican Republicans and Truman Re- 
publicans. If they make the sad mistake of 
choosing the latter, they will regret it 20 
months from now, when all the Members of 
the House and a third of the Senators have 
to face the voters. 

Members of a Congress which fails to meet 
the public demand are not going to be able 
to plead that they were trying to accommo- 
date the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. One reason among many for the 
Republican victory in November was that 
the people were tired of rubber-stamp Con- 
gresses. 

The 83d Congress must make its own deci- 
sions, and stand or fall with them, collec- 
tively and as individual candidates. It is 
the function of Congress, not of the Execu- 
tive, both to vote appropriations and to levy 
taxes to meet the bills. The Executive can 
make suggestions but all the decisions rest 
with Congress. 

These fundamental political facts need to 
be called to the attention of Chairman ALLEN, 
of the House Rules Committee, who says 
that he is going to hold up action on a tax 
cut at least until May, to see how the budget 
shapes up in the meantime. He seems to 
think that the Executive has the right to 
dictate to the Congress how the Nation shall 
tax and spend. 

Chairman REED, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is supremely right in his view 
that the more the revenues are cut, the 
better the budget that will result. Cer- 
tainly, the spenders, both military and ci- 
vilian, are going to spend every dollar that 
is available. They have been in the habit 
of spending more than was available, and 
it is going to be a hard job to break them 
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of that habit. It must be done, however, 
if national security is to be restored. 

The report of the Long subcommittee only 
a few days ago made it clear that the mili- 
tary budget must not and cannot be regarded 
as sacred, The theory that budget cuts must 
be made almost wholly at the expense of 
the civilian activities of the Government is 
false. There is even greater waste in mili- 
tary spending than was possible under the 
Truman Socialists in the civil field, because 
the brass hats had more to spend, and went 
about spending it with equal recklessness. 

Congress, the independent legislative 
branch of our Government of balanced pow- 
ers, must end this waste. It holds the purse 
strings and it must tighten them to save 
the United States. The less revenue it makes 
available, the less money will be wasted. 
The tax cuts should be the first order of 
business. 


. 


Collective Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, to those 
who have been hypnotized by the mere 
repetition of the phrase “‘collective se- 
curity,” it is well on occasion to look at 
the actual facts of life. A recent edi- 
torial in the Washington Post called 
Laggards in Korea, provides such an 
opportunity. 

LAGGARDS IN KOREA 


It is shocking to realize that some of the 
nations best able to give economic help to 
Korea have offered not 1 cent for recon- 
struction of that beleaguered country. More 
than 2 years ago the United Nations author- 
ized a $250 million program for the U. N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. But UNKRA 
has been handicapped from the beginning 
in instituting a real rehabilitation program, 
first by Army red tape in Korea itself, and 
more recently by lack of funds. Only $206 
million has yet been pledged for the long- 
range effort, and UNKRA is still not assured 
of the $70 million it will need by the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Some countries have done their full share. 
Burma, Canada, Chile, Ethiopia, the Nether- 
lands, and Paraguay, for instance, have met 
their quotas 100 percent, and little Luxem- 
bourg has overpaid its pledge. Austria and 
Viet-Nam, both outside the U. N., also have 
contributed. The United States, apart from 
vast sums in immediate relief dispensed by 
the military, will have contributed 32 percent 
of its pledge by June 30, as will Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries and some others. 

By contrast, however, the response from 
Latin America has been miserable. Brazil, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Mexico, all wealthy coun- 
tries, have shown no interest. India, which 
does so much talking about the Korean war, 
has made no move to give a practical dem- 
onstration of its humanitarian sentiments. 
No help has come from Pakistan or, sur- 
prisingly enough, from New Zealand. Con- 
tributions, incidentally, may be paid in local 
currencies and do not constitute a dollar 
drain. 

On top of the failure of more U. N. members 

recognize their responsibility for sending 
troops to Korea, this showing is dismal in- 
deed. Senator Lodge will be wholly justified, 
when the General Assembly reconvenes, in 
reminding the laggards that if collective 
security is to have meaning it must be sup- 
ported with more than words. 


A Sure Way To Balance the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial in support of my resolutions, 
H. R. 2, House Joint Resolution 22, and 
House Joint Resolution 23, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
of February 11, 1953: 


A Sure Way To BALANCE THE BUDGET 


Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., 
has reintroduced his bill tọ balance the na- 
tional budget by limiting the Government ex- 
penditures each year to the amount of 
revenue. 

It is a simple and effective plan to get the 
country out of the red and keep it there, 
Representative COUDERT’S idea is embodied 
in three bills. The first would limit spend- 
ing for the 1954 fiscal year to 65 billions or 
whatever sum may be estimated as the Goy- 
ernment income for that year. 

The second measure would provide a 
permanent ban against the expenditures 
each year ever exceeding the revenue. The 
third measure proposes a constitutional 
amendment along the same lines as the sec- 
ond measure. 

There is no reason why Representative 
CoupErT’s proposal will not work. It con- 
tains a loophole for emergency use providing 
that the limit shall not be imposed during a 
war or during a period of grave national 
emergency. 

Deficit financing will eventually ruin this 
Nation as it has done many a country in 
the past. It must be stopped as quickly as 
possible. Up to now all the efforts to pare 
down the huge spending have failed. 

We urge the new administration to give 
Representative Couprrr’s idea a look. 


The Nonreciprocity in Trade Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note comments being made 
in some of our newspapers concerning 
the one-way-street operation of our 
Trade Agreements Act. 

In effect, the reciprocity feature of the 
act has all but been lost due to the ob- 
stacles placed by other countries against 
American exports. 

This is becoming a point of great con- 
cern, and I invite your attention to the 
following editorial, Extending Reciprocal 
Tariff Policy, as it appeared in the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Daily News on February 
6, 1953: 


EXTENDING RECIPROCAL TARIFF POLICY 


In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress President Eisenhower said, “Our for- 
eign policy will recognize the importance 
of profitable and equitable world trade.” 
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He recommended that Congress take the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act under im- 
mediate study and extend it by appropriate 
legislation, adding, “This objective must not 
ignore legitimate safeguarding of domestic 
industry, agriculture, and labor standards. 
In all executive study and recommendations 
on this problem labor and management and 
farmers alike will be earnestly consulted.” 

Some Members of Congress appear to have 
interpreted the President's remarks as an 
endorsement of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
because in referring to it he used the word, 
“extend.” They are overlooking his recom- 
mendation that before such extension there 
should be an examination, 

Such examination long has been needed. 
This column previously has cited as a weak- 
ness of the Reciprocal Trade Act, its favor- 
able tariff concessions to all signatories of 
trade agreements with the United States if 
a concession is made to anyone. 

It should be apparent that a favorable ex- 
change between the United States and an- 
other nation for mutually advantageous 
benefits ought not to entail throwing down 
bars to all other countries. The old Brit- 
ish favored-nations policy has no business in 
the United States Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Equally important, in an examination of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act as it now operates, 
should be an exhaustive, nonpartisan study 
of how much reciprocity this country has re- 
ceived in exchange for the favors it has given 
abroad, 

Senator DworsnHak says that United States 
tariffs have been cut 70 percent under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act's operations, and aver- 
age import duties on all commodities now 
amount only to 5 percent. Last year total 
collections from import duties, he says, 
amounted only to $500 million. 

It is a proper question whether nations 
signatory to Reciprocal Trade treaties have 
made or will agree to make similar conces- 
sions on exports from the United States. 

Many commodities this country needs are 
controlled as Government monopolies by for- 
eign nations, and prices on some of these 
commodities are far out of line. If a foreign 
government can determine at what price a 
commodity desired by the United States will 
be sold, a reciprocal tariff treaty can have 
no effect on such decision. 

Then, too, is the question of import quotas 
which limit the amount of goods from the 
United States sent into a foreign nation try- 
ing to conserve its supply of dollars. That is 
a legitimate concern, but its result is much 
the same as if the nation signatory to a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement imposed a tariff 
which would effect the same limitations. 


The American Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on January 
18, 1953, I listened with intense interest 
to a sermon preached by the Reverend 
Kenneth G. Phifer in the old Presby- 
terian Meeting House in Alexandria, Va. 
The sermon was entitled “The American 
Dream,” and was especially appropriate 
to the inauguration of the new admin- 
istration. 

` Believing that the membership might 
share my interest in this message, I have 
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obtained a transcript of the sermon and 
it is herewith included: 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


On Tuesday of this week a man shall as- 
sume the responsibilities of the Presidency 
of the United States for the next 4 years and 
a little bit of the American dream is thus 
symbolically fulfilled. For the fact that a 
man should come from a small town in Texas 
through another small town in Kansas to 
such a grave place of responsibility is a part 
of the very essence of American life. Hardly 
a mother surely but looks at her little lad 
and thinks within herself, “Some day it may 
happen to you, too.” And such is the nature 
of our Nation that truly some day it may 
happen to him; to anyone of the thousands 
of little lads who are growing up in this land 
of ours. 

Another part of the dream lies in the fact 
that the new President goes into his place of 
grave responsibility with the well wishes and 
the prayers of all of the American people. 
The defeated candidate said on the night of 
the election, “Truly, we vote as many, but we 
pray as one.” And we do. It is part of the 
American dream that every aspirant for high 
office upon attaining that office finds behind 
him the prayers of the American people. 

But while these little things are parts of 
the American dream, and worthy parts of it; 
while they are symbols of something that is 
rich and deep in American life that all of us 
ought to be aware of, and all of us ought to 
be proud of; I want to think of other things 
this day. 

T want you this morning to think in terms 
of your part in the American dream, I want 
you this morning to think in terms of the 
responsibilities that lie upon you. There is 
far too much of a tendency in this Nation 
of ours to vote for people in high office and 
in low, and then to sit back rather cynically 
and wait to see what they can do, feeling that 
really they cannot do much or they will not 
do much that is worthy. There is far too 
much of that pessimistic and cynical tend- 
ency. There is far too little realization that 
it is you who count most. In the long, long 
run of things, you who count far more than 
any particular individual, for the American 
dream is the people. 

It was in the realm of theory long before 
it came into being upon this continent of 
ours. It was in the realm of theory, the idea 
that there could be a nation dedicated to 
liberty, but it was entirely and completely 
in the realm of theory. As far as human his- 
tory is concerned, it only came into being 
and walked the earth when the theories em- 
bodied themselves in men and began to move 
along the dusty streets of 13 little colonies. 
Then it came alive, and a dream became real- 
ity, and an ideal became a fact. For America 
is people. 

As Hermann Hagedorn says: 


“Good people, bad people, down the whole 

spectrum from ultra violet to infra red, 

Self-indulgent people and self-disciplined 
people, 

Clever, bored people, living on secondhand 
wit and the contemplation of their own 
egos; 

Simple, outgoing people, fighting for their 
families, their friends, their communi- 
ties, their Nation. 

Happy people, miserable people, 

People with a purpose and people adrift, 

People with God in their hearts and peo- 

le who use His name only as r 
Sa their talk. á RRRS 

People who get God’s direction in every de- 
tail of their lives, and people who think 
God was invented to keep the work- 
ingman down. 

People who listen to God, and people who 
listen to the Devil. 

America is people, all shades, varieties, and 
qualities of people. 

That's what America is, people.” 


PRs brig it was people with ideas. Oh, 

they were not utterly new, as I have said. 
They had been there in the realm of theory, 
these ideas about a nation dedicated to lib- 
erty and the conception of freedom. They 
had been in the realm of theory for a long, 
long time in the story of humanity. Even 
the Greeks had dreamed of them after a 
fashion. Even the Greeks had had the idea 
that somehow democracy could be, and after 
a fashion, they had tried to fulfill it: Nota 
real democracy, to be sure. For the democ- 
racy of the Greeks was built upon a great, 
suffering mass of human slaves. Even Plato, 
one of the purest thinkers of them all, when 
he set forth his ideal state, envisioned it for 
10 percent of people upon a great, wide mass 
of human suffering and human slavery, for 
Plato was a snob. 

Yes; the Greeks had dreamed it after a 
fashion. And Rousseau had dreamed it, 
and John Locke had dreamed it in more 
recent centuries. 

Have you read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence recently? Ah, I think that you 
should, and the Bill of Rights, too. We 
need particularly to remember those two 
documents in these days. You remember 
how the Declaration runs: We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: That all m>% are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Then, you remember 
how it rolls on, these ideas that men 
dreamed, saying that they were no longer 
simply ideas in the realm of theory, but 
that they were self-evident and must come 
into being. You realize how earnestly they 
believed in them as it rolls on to its climax. 
For the support of this Declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

America is a people with ideas, and it is 
a people with bloodied hands. For liberty 
never comes cheap and freedom is never 
purchased easily. Ideas and ideals like that 
never come into being without heartache, 
and without pain. Into the story of America 
there are ground names that no one can 
hear without a thrill running up and down 
his spine, names like Brandywine, and York- 
town, and Valley Forge, and Chickamauga, 
and Gettysburg, and ail of the rest of them. 
For a dream to come alive in this world of 
ours must have bloodied hands. America is 
a people with compassionate hearts. That 
is something that is at the very essence and 
soul of the American dream as it expressed 
itself into life, and reached out its hands 
across the sea. Once on a day, there was 
set up a statue in the great harbor in New 
York, carved at the base of it are these 
words: 


“Give me your tired your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free; 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
. Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Ah, America is so many things. Because 
America is a dream that came alive in the 
minds of people and walked the streets and 
had real being such as it has never had be- 
fore in all of the story of humanity. And 
because it is a dream, and a dream can never 
fully come alive. America is a future. A few 
years ago, a little schoolgirl in California, 
writing one of those essays for a patriotic 
society on Americanism, expressed it so beau- 
tifully, I think, in these words, “Americanism 
is still a hope. It is the hope of a nation 
where men and women are judged not by 
their race or their nationality, or their 
religion, but by their worth as neighbors. 
It is the promise of a land, rich in the fruits 
of the earth where none willing to work need 
fear want. It is the dream of a society in 
which citizens may try new social and politi- 
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cal paths free from inquisitions. American- 
ism is a hope that can be fulfilled.” 

Now we must ask what is the ultimate and 
final question. Standing as we do at the 
crossroads of this century's story of human 
history, what of this dream that came alive 
and marched with bloodied feet and bloodied 
hands on the battlefields of the Revolution, 
and came at last into fuller and fuller being 
until slavery was abolished? What of this 
dream in such a day and such a time as ours? 
Can it not only endure but grow? 

Arthur Koestler probably understands the 
totalitarian mind better than any other 
novelist who is writing in our time. In one 
of those penetrating books of his, Arrival and 
Departure, he presents the words of Bernard, 
the Nazi who said: “Ah, even if we lose this 
war, the spreading of our idea can no longer 
be stopped. For, the West has no vision of 
the future to set against it. Their Slogans 
are those of a decayed tradition, sentimental 
hypocrisies, hollow commonplace. All they 
can do is fight a delaying action against his- 
tory under the limp, ragged banners of the 
past.” Is that what we are doing? Is the 
Nazi and his understanding of the wave of the 
future, right? Does the American dream 
fight under limp and ragged banners out of 
the past? 

Are we filled with sentimental hypocrisies 
and shallow commonplaces? Or is the dream 
still virile and vigorous, and is democracy 
itself the wave of the future? The answer to 
the future question lies in the realization 
that America is a soul. 

The phrases of John Locke lay behind 
much of the wording of Thomas Jefferson. 
Probably it was from John Locke himself 
that Jefferson got these phrases about “men 
being created equal” and “being endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” And John Locke believed in a soul. 
The whole context in which he set his ideas 
of freedom and the ideas of men with their 
inalienable rights was that of his religious 
thinking. John Locke was a devout, Chris- 
tian thinker. It was out of that philosophy 
that America came ultimately. America is 
a soul. If we forget that as a people, if we 
forget the religious undergirding of our 
philosophical ideas, if we leave them on the 
shallow level on which they are so often 
left, then they shall no longer be meaning- 
ful. They shall no longer have the power 
to inspire people. They shall no longer be 
the wave of the future. 

For America is a soul. Walt Whitman long 
ago asked what he called his “terrible 
query” in a moment of doubt, “Is not de- 
mocracy of human rights humbug after all? 
Do these people with hearts of rags and souls 
of children have the grandeur of vision for 
self-government?” Then he answered it 
himself in another place, for Whitman was 
an incorrigible believer in democracy. He 
answered it for himself: 


“Each is not for its own sake; 

I say the whole earth, and all the stars in 
the sky, are for religion’s sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half devout 
enough, 

None has ever yet adored or worship'd half 
enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he 
himself is, and how certain the fu- 
ture is. 


“I say that the real and permanent- grandeur 

of these States must be their religion; 

Otherwise there is no real and permanent 
grandeur; 

(Nor character, nor life worthy the name, 

without religion; 

Nor land, nor man or woman, without re- 

ligion).” 


Ah, there is the answer to the question, 
There is the answer to those who would say 
that we march under the limp, ragged ban- 
ners of the past. For America is a soul. 
And through her soul arid through her spirit 
the dream has come true, not completely and 
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utterly, we all know that, but the dream has 
come true to the extent that it has. Because 
America is a soul, it has lived. Will it con- 
tinue to live? Or will some future historian, 
living in some ghastly world such as George 
Orwell depicted in his 1984, write with a trace 
of sadness, “Once there was a dream; once 
it came alive; and once it had its being in a 
people. Then it died because they forgot 
that a dream only has worth as it has a soul, 
And there can be no land, no character, no 
man, no woman worthy of the name without 
religion.” 

So, a new President assumes his responsi- 
bilities this week, and I exhort you to pray 
for him as Christian citizens, exhort you to 
pray for those around about him. That is 
your responsibility. But do not forget that 
you are the dream, Though he stands before 
the world as a representative of our Nation, 
you are the dream. And all the people like 
you: “good people, bad people, down the 
whole spectrum, from ultra violet to infra 
red,” you are the people, and in you the 
dream must be born, For thus it came 
about. And thus tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, if it has any being, it will be. 
It shall come alive in you as you put your 
soul into the hands of Almighty God and 
let Him give you dignity, and if you look 
through His eyes upon all your fellowmen 
and let Him give them dignity for you. It 
shall be. The wave of the future is in the 
hands of God and of those who trust Him. 


Will the Era of Eisenhower Usher in 
More Cooperation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Farm News, of Wabash County, Wa- 
bash, Ind., under date of February 6, 
1953. 

This is the publication of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in that area: 


WILL THE ERA OF EISENHOWER USHER IN MORE 
COOPERATION? 


The new year brings a new Congress and 
@ new general assembly. In both the con- 
trol has passed from Democrats to Republi- 
cans. .The public has high hopes that the 
change will be for the better. 

Some expect miracles to be wrought. They 
won't. This is not an age of miracles. 

The best that the new regimes in State 
and Federal Government can do is to undo 
the mischief of the past. They can cut ex- 
penditures and taxes. They can repeal laws 
which have thrown needless and hampering 
restrictions around people. They can cease 
policies which have fostered corruption and 
given power to subversive elements. 

Looking for miracles to be wrought by 
Government has become general. It is as 
naive and childish as De Leon's search for 
the fountain of eternal youth. Government 
hampers more than it builds. The building 
is done by people, driven by their own desires 
and working together. But they are intelli- 
gent people, not the dreamy kind who sit 
back and wait for government to pass a law. 

America needs intelligent, voluntary co- 
operation. It needs more people like those 
of Columbus, Ind., who seeing the need for a 
new school in their city are raising a fund 
through private contributions to do that 
job. Many a community of Indiana needs 
additional school facilities. Why not simply 


ask the citizens of the community to con- 
tribute the funds necessary? It is their 
children who need educating. 

Indianapolis needs new hospital facilities. 
Rather than sit back and wait for Gov- 
ernment to build these hospitals out of tax 
revenues, the people of Indianapolis are con- 
ducting a drive to raise $12 million in vol- 
untary contributions from the community. 

The spirit of these drives is similar to 
that which led to the formation of farmer 
cooperatives. It is expressed by the old say- 
ing: If you want a job done, do it yourself. 

This movement is realistic. It recognizes 
that people must sow before they can reap. 
Those who would have new schools and hos- 
pitals must pay the cost of building them. 

It is American. It exemplifies independ- 
ence and self-reliance, the very qualities on 
which America was founded. They who pay 
for their own new schools, hospitals, and 
other enterprises will own and control them. 

It is economical. People are most thrifty 
when they are spending their own money, 
voluntarily given. Government projects are 
invariably wasteful because the spenders are 
spending other peoples’ money. It is pro- 
cured through taxation and the spenders 
know that more can always be gotten the 
same way. 

It is hoped that the new era of Eisenhower 
will bring a revival of faith in voluntary 
action, both individual and cooperative. 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 18, 1953: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Writing on the question of the deportees 
who enjoy all the privileges of American life, 
while legally having no right to be in this 
country, I missed a point or two incorporated 
in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
the most important being that if a coun- 
try refuses to accept deportees who rightly 
should be returned to that country, the 
United States is empowered by law to refuse 
to issue visas or immigration permits to any 
nationals of that country. 

In other words, should Italy refuse to ac- 
cept Costello or Luchese or any other per- 
sons whom the Department of Justice seeks 
to deport, or should Russia refuse to accept 
Serge Rubinstein, the slacker, the United 
States consuls in Italy or Russia could shut 
down their visa departments. 

Section 243 (G), of the act reads: 

“Upon the notification by the Attorney 
General that any country upon request 
denies or unduly delays acceptance of the 
return of any alien who is a national, citi- 
zen, subject, or resident thereof, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct consular officers 
performing their duties in the territory of 
such country to discontinue the issuance of 
immigrant visas to nationals, subjects, or 
residents of such country until such time as 
the Attorney General shall inform the Sec- 
retary of State that such country has ac- 
cepted such alien.” 

This provision of the law is mandatory 
and it is therefore immediately enforcible. 
In the case of a country such as Italy or 
Russia, exit permits are necessary if anyone 
is to be allowed to leave the country. That 
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means that these Governments control the 
immigrations of citizens from their countries 
to others. There is hardly any immigration 
to the United States from Soviet Russia; 
the immigration from Italy is usually large, 
filling the quota. Unless the Italian Gov- 
ernment wishes these people to leave Italy, 
they could not obtain exit permits from the 
Italian Government or immigration visas 
from the United States. 

If, therefore, such a person proves to be 
unsatisfactory to the American Government, 
if such an immigrant turns out to be a dope 
peddler or any other kind of criminal, we 
ought to have the right to throw him right 
out and to send him back to where he came 
from. There is now ample law to achieve 
that end. The United States does not need 
to be a dumping ground for the offal of the 
world. 

Immigration into the United States is not 
a right; it is a privilege. My father and 
mother were both immigrants, and I know 
how great a privilege it is to be permitted to 
come to and live in this country. I am 
sure that all my kinfolk in Russia and Po- 
land have been tortured and killed, as I 
would have been were I in those countries. 

The older immigrants recognized the great 
privilege of migrating to America and asked 
for nothing more than an opportunity. to 
make a new life here. * 

Some of the newer generations of immi- 
grants seem to believe that they not only 
have the right to equality under the law, 
but that for some unaccountable reason they 
are entitled to special privileges, including 
the privilege of being criminals, of pushing 
dope, of bribing officials. Those who feel 
that way do not seek equality, but preference. 

If the opposition to the McCarran-Walter 
Act were based on the belief that it is un- 
constitutional, ineffectual, against American 
interest, there would be justification for revi- 
sion. But the argument against this meas- 
ure is that it is unfair to immigrants who 
wish to come and stay here. That is ultra 
vires. No one on this earth is entitled to 
come to the United States; anyone is free 
to hope that the American people will wel- 
come him, and that once here, he will so 
comport himself that the American people 
will want him to remain, so that his children 
may enjoy the benefits of American citizen- 
ship. : 

This may be an unpleasant way of saying 
what is true, but it needs to be said, particu- 
larly as many Americans are growing very 
tired of being told by outsiders what they 
must do. It is the constitutional right of 
Americans to oppose a law, and that applies 
to this law as to any other—but the affairs of 
the United States must remain the proper 
business only of Americans. Foreigners 
ought not to have a voice in our lawmaking. 


Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
calendar year of 1950, Federal excise 
taxes collected on motor vehicles, parts 
and accessories, and tires and tubes, to- 
taled approximately $927,842,000. In 
1951 the total was $950,241,000. Figures 
for the 1952 year will not be available for 
many weeks, but presumably they will 
show a substantial increase. 

These are large sums of money, even 
in terms of Government financing. Yet 
the total for the 1951 year represents 
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only about 114 percent of Federal Goy- 
ernment income for the period. 

A small proportion of that income, it 
is true; but one which we can ill afford 
to forego, in these days of preparation 
for national defense, in a world on the 
edge of all-out war. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to 
lose or ignore any legitimate source of 
Federal tax income, so long as the tax 
is justly administered, and so long as it 
does not constitute an intolerable bur- 
den upon the taxpayers. 

Excise taxes, in one form or another, 
long have been regarded as a legitimate 
source of Federal Government income. 
For the most part, over the years, they 
have constituted no undue burden upon 
the taxpayers. By and large they have 
been administered impartially. 

But it is my strong conviction, Mr. 
Speaker, that the excise-tax structure, 
as presently it stands, leaves much to be 
desired. It has not been scientifically 
designed, either to yield maximum tax 
income or to bear as lightly as possible 
on those who pay taxes. 

Nobody likes taxation of any kind. 
Nobody likes to pay an excise tax, when 
he becomes aware of it. Ordinarily ex- 
cise taxes are paid without protest, sim- 
ply because they are concealed in the 
prices consumers pay for things they 
buy. 

Only when an excise tax becomes op- 
pressive, or when it is imposed unfairly 
on one commodity or a group of com- 
modities within a larger category, does 
the tax become overly painful to those 
who pay it. 

Usually the consumer becomes aware 
of the excise tax when the manufac- 
turer or importer, who pays in the first 
instance and passes the tax along, pro- 
tests his unfavorable competitive posi- 
tion with respect to the consumer’s 
dollar. 

When the consumer finally does be- 
come aware of the excise tax, he is quick 
to recognize it for just what it is. He 
recognizes it as a sales tax. And Amer- 
icans generally do not like sales taxes. 
They realize that such taxes bear hard- 
est on those with small incomes, inas- 
much as individual human consumptive 
capacity is limited. 

Furthermore, accepted tax theory in 
this cotntry holds that excises should 
not be imposed upon the necessities of 
life, or even upon the commonest con- 
veniences of daily living. It is held that 
such taxes tend to be self-defeating, and 
in any event are contrary to the public 
interest. 

Only in wartime, or in other times of 
national emergency, can there be valid 
reason for imposition of excise taxes 
upon necessities. And even in such 
times there can be no real excuse for 
discriminatory excises. Tax laws, like 
other laws, in a country dedicated to 
human liberty, can make no exceptions. 

Yet we have now, Mr. Speaker, a 
situation wherein excise tax discrimina- 
tion plainly exists. > It exists within that 
category of daily living necessities where 
tax equity should be, if anywhere, the 
prime consideration. 

Let me hasten to say that in my 
opinion this situation has come into be- 


ing through many years of national 
stress; years when huge government 
spending, and the consequent need for 
progressively greater government in- 
come, permitted scant consideration of 
a scientifically integrated tax system. 

Let me say further that present ex- 
cise tax inequities evidently are the re- 
sult also of a perfectly sound intention 
on the part of Congress to relate those 
taxes, insofar as possible, to the taxpay- 
ers’ ability to pay. I refer to the so- 
called luxury-tax aspect of the excise 
tax system. 

The Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Congress itself, simply tried to dis- 
tinguish between living necessities and 
luxuries. This was done in a laudable 
effort to lighten the tax burden of those 
least able to bear that burden. 

But as I have said, Mr. Speaker, the 
need for money was great and the pres- 
sure on Congress unprecedented. Per- 
haps it was only to be expected that in 
drawing the line between luxuries and 
necessities some mistakes were made. 

Among those mistakes—if I call them 
that—the one to which I address my- 
self today, is the one whereby automo- 
tive vehicles, parts and accessories, and 
tires and inner tubes, in effect were clas- 
sified for tax purpose as luxuries. 

At any rate, and whatever the desig- 
nation of these automotive products, 
they are subject to ad valorem taxes 
which theoretically should apply only to 
luxury items. 

These taxes are passed along by the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, and finally are paid by the ulti- 
mate purchaser. On a passenger car 
in the $2,000 class, for example, it 
amounts to something like $200. 

Automotive manufacturers say that 
the total of all taxes thus passed along 
to the purchaser of a $2,000 automobile 
approximates $700. 

Without taxes, these cars could be sold 
at a price in the neighborhood of $1,300, 
which is not far from the present net to 
the manufacturer. 

Thirty years ago, when automotive 
excises were unheard of, and other taxes 
were low, we paid around $800 for cars 
that were little better than go-carts, 
compared with present-day comfortable, 
swift, and efficient motor vehicles. There 
was little inflation in those days either. 

As a direct result of the unparalleled 
achievement in automotive design and 
manufacturing economy, motor vehicles 
of all types have ceased to be a luxury, 
They have become a necessity of Ameri- 
can life. 

It is estimated that in the industrial 
areas of Michigan, for example, at least 
70 percent of the interplant transport 
of war goods in production is carried on 
with motor trucks. 

In every manufacturing city of the 
land, no large industrial plant could op- 
erate effectively for a single day, ex- 
cept for the buses and the individually 
owned automobiles which carry workers 
to and from their jobs. 

For nearly half a century now, the 
United States has been becoming and 
now is a nation on wheels. To take 
those wheels away, even for a brief pe- 
riod, would be to destroy America, so- 
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cially, economically, and even in its ca- 
pacity for national defense. 

Then it follows that an excise tax 
which serves, by reason of its existence, 
or exorbitance, to lift motor vehicles 
pricewise from the category of necessi- 
ties substantially to that of luxuries can 
succeed only in affecting adversely the 
economic strength and prosperity of the 
Nation. 

Not only does it hamper the conduct 
of business and industry, thus reducing 
the national production of goods and 
services for the benefit of the people, but 
it actually reduces the Nation’s war po= 
tential. It does so in a world where 
strong national defense is a paramount 
necessity of survival. 

Automotive excise rates currently 
stand at 8 percent on trucks, buses, 
automotive parts and accessories, tires 
and tubes, and at 10 percent on pas- 
senger cars. 

In all probability, should these taxes 
be abolished, the entire American econ- 
omy would fe stimulated to a point at 
which the Government’s income from 
other tax sources would more than offset 
the loss in automotive excise collections. 

With these things in mind, I have in- 
troduced a bill designed to eliminate the 
Federal excises on automotive vehicles, 
parts and accessories, tires and inner 
tubes. 

Now, I do not possess the wisdom, 
Mr. Speaker, to make any firm recom- 
mendation concerning whether such 
taxes should be abolished permanently, 
or should be reimposed, in whole or in 
part, on some more realistic basis. 

The wisdom for such a recommenda- 
tion, to be sure, resides in the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The wisdom nec- 
essary for a final determination, I am 
equally sure, resides in the membership 
of the House. 

My purpose in offering the measure 
of which I speak is solely to clear the 
Slate so that such a determination can 
be made in good time and in the light 
of adequate scientific analysis. 

Possibly the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in its wisdom, may decide to 
write a new bill to clean the slate of all 
manufacturers’ and retailers’ excise 
taxes pending a thorough reexamina- 
tion of the entire excise-tax structure. 
I cannot speak, of course, for a com- 
mittee of the House. 

But it is my firm conviction that auto- 
motive excises as presently constituted 
do more harm than good. To a degree, 
they serve to throttle economic activity 
in important ways peculiar to them- 
selves. Hence, it is probable they dry up 
more Government tax income from 
other sources than they create on their 
own account. 

Still further, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
conviction that adequate study of the 
subject would reveal that all manufac- 
turers’ and retailers’ excise taxes are 
economically immoral and unsound. 

Adequate study of the subject, I be- 
lieve, would demonstrate, should war 
and threats of war compel retention of 
these taxes, the necessity of curing 
excise-tax inequities by spreading them, 
at lowest possible rates, completely 
across the board. 
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What's in the Air Behind the Iron Curtain? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Anthony Vandyk, which appeared in the 
February 16 issue of American Aviation. 
In my opinion, the article is very timely 
in view of the conflict in Korea, the 
numerous news articles which appear 
daily concerning the part the Air Force 
is playing in this conflict and the op- 
position which we are encountering as a 
result of the Russian planes being used 
by the Communists. The ordinary lay- 
man by reading this article will have a 
much clearer understanding of what the 
Russians are doing in the field of air- 
plane development: 

Wat's IN THE AIR BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN? 
(By Anthony Vandyk) 
INTELLIGENCE REPORTS REVEAL NEW MODELS 

COMING INTO PRODUCTION; PLANTS AND BASES 

FAST BEING EXPANDED 

Indication that Russian military aero- 
nautical development and production may be 
outstripping our own has come from Amer- 
ican Aviation’s intelligence sources. In 
every category of combat aircraft Soviet Rus- 
sia has models coming into production— 
some are already rolling off the lines—com- 
parable or superior to American and British 
types. 

On the eastern and western perimeters of 
the Communist bloc, bases and production 
centers are being built up. No longer are 
aircraft plants and major air bases confined 
to western and central Russia—today the 
trend is toward the development of Russia’s 
Far East and its satellite Eastern Germany as 
air arsenals and springboards for Soviet of- 
fensive and defensive air power. 

In presenting this report on latest develop- 
ments in Soviet military aviation, deliberate 
emphasis is placed on the illustrations [not 
printed here] and no attempt is made to give 
more than a general account of a plane’s 
characteristics and performance. Why? Be- 
cause many people in the Communist bloc 
see Russian aircraft on the production line, 
outside plants, at air bases, and in the air— 
but very few have access to blueprints and 
specifications, 

For a few years after the war German aero- 
nautical engineers who returned from the 
Soviet Union were a fruitful source of such 
detailed information; today however there 
are no foreigners in key positions in the Rus- 
sian aircraft industry. Trustworthy infor- 
mation is consequently far more readily ob- 
tainable on the external appearance of a 
plane and where it is produced and based 
than on its characteristics and performance, 
its engines, and its radar equipment. 

Moreover, the observer who can describe an 
aircraft's external appearance and perhaps 
give an approximate account of its take-off 
and landing behavior is unlikely to be able 
to identify the model’s designation or be 
aware of the name of its designers, let alone 
know its altitude performance and range. 

Changes since MIG—15 

Bearing this essential background in mind, 
the Soviet aircraft picture can be brought 
into perspective. It is a fascinating picture 
and one that has undergone many changes 
since the West first learned of the MIG-15, 
the fighter which made the world realize that 
the Russian aircraft industry is capable of 
initiating as well as copying good designs, 


MIG-17: Certain of the features of the 
MIG-15 are apparent in the latest Soviet 
production jet fighter—the MIG-17, a twin- 
engine (axial-flow) single-seater model with 
a liberal radar installation, Although pri- 
marily intended for day interception, it can 
be used for all-weather duties. 

Top speed is probably about 635 miles per 
hour at sea level and 650 miles per hour at 
10,000 feet. Rate of climb is 6,000 feet a 
minte, and service ceiling is in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000 feet. Other specifications for 
the MIG-17 are: Fuel capacity, 4,000 gallons; 
gross weight, 15,000 pounds; length, 44 feet; 
height, 14 feet; span, 42 feet. 

MIG-19: Another new jet fighter that has 
been given an MIG designation is the MIG-19, 
although there is no indication that this is 
a Mikoyan-Guervich design, Scant infor- 
mation is available on this fiying-barrel 
model other than that it is a high-perform- 
ance interceptor and is probably not in 
production. 

Recently there has been confirmation of 
reports that the delta wing fighter has not 
been neglected by the Soviet Union. Most 
of the work on this configuration is attrib- 
uted to B. I. Cheranovsky, who has been de- 
signing all-wing and canard aircraft for al- 
most 30 years. Since the war he has come 
up with several designs, including a Bur- 
nelli-type three-engine transport for carrying 
tanks, 

Delta fighter and bomber: Cheranovsky 
has, however, mainly concentrated on fight- 
ers, and a twin-jet delta fighter reputed to 
be designed by him is now in production; 
three preproduction aircraft flew last year. 
Top speed is well over 650 miles per hour, 
but landing speed is relatively low—about 80 
miles per hour. Length and span are 45 
feet. 

Work on the prototype of a delta bomber 
based on the fighter was started last year. 
Soviet preoccupation with delta was evi- 
denced by a Radio Moscow broadcast in early 
November which asserted that an aircraft of 
this type designed by Vladimir Vassilchenko 
set a new international speed record. 

Tupolev all-weather fighter: A twin-engine 
aircraft which has lately been adapted as an 
all-weather fighter in addition to its prime 
role as a light bomber is in large-scale pro- 
duction under various Tupoley (Tu) desig- 
nations. The latest swept-wing version has 
a top speed of over 600 miles per hour and 
an operating radius of about 600 miles. 
Other specifications are: Length, 55 feet; 
height, 14 feet; span, 50 feet; gross weight, 
27,000 pounds. 

There are several Ilyushin light bombers 
in the same category as the Tupolev models, 
but little information is available on them 
other than their designations—Il-26, Il-27, 
and Il-28. 

Model 150: Further up the scale, in the 
medium bomber category, is the twin-engine 
model 150, described in American Aviation of 
September 29, 1952. This plane is in full 
production. 

Tuesday Tu-25: In the four-engine jet 
bomber class a model known as the Tupolev 
Tu-25 has been mentioned, but the develop- 
ment status of this aircraft is not known, 
nor are any specs available. 

Model 31: Biggest production aircraft of 
the Soviet Union is a six-engine turbo-prop 


intercontinental bomber known as the model . 


31. An improved version of the Tupolev- 
Gurevich TuG-75, a prototype model, the 
model 31 probably surpasses that aircraft's 
speed of 470 miles per hour and range of 
6,500 miles. Span of the swept-back back 
wing is 200 feet. Length is 190 feet. 

The main assembly line for the model 31 
is in the extreme eastern part of Russia, not 
far from the Manchurian frontier. The 
fuselages are being built at Komsomolsk and 
the few planes—about i0—that have so far 
come off the production line have been as- 
signed to units in the vicinity of Khar- 
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barovsk, the industrial center of Russia’s 
far east. 

Four heavy forging presses have been in- 
stalled at the aircraft plant on Komsomolsk 
airfield and others have gone to Kharbarovsk. 
This does not mean that Soviet aircraft pro- 
duction is being concentrated in far eastern 
Russia—about 30 other heavy presses have 
recently gone to factories in various parts 
of the Soviet Union—but it does mean that 
the dispersion of the industry has now been 
extended beyond the Urals. 

An indication of the importance which 
is attached by Moscow to the Russian far 
east is the construction of a ring of air 
bases around the little fishing village of 
Magadan in the extreme northeastern part 
of the country that abuts on United States 
territory—the Aleutians. 

Its conveniently close position made it one 
of the funnels through which United States 
aid to Russia was poured during the war. 
Today Magadan is still a receiving area for 
military supplies—the latest Russian combat 
aircraft belonging to crack fleet air force and 
naval air units. 


East German buildup 


On the western perimeter of the Com- 
munist bloc the build-up is even greater than 
in the east, with satellite countries providing 
men, material, and bases to bolster Soviet air 
power. Not only have the Russians re- 
equipped their own air force units in Europe 
with the latest types of jet fighters and light 
bombers, but they have also started to build 
the embryo East German Air Force into a 
tactical air arm. Known officially as the 
air section of the “People’s Police,” the re- 
surgent Luftwaffe is being integrated closely 
with Russia’s 16th Air Force, which occupies 
Eastern Germany; over 300 German pilots 
have been trained to fly the MIG-15 as part 
of an 18-month course in the Soviet Union 
or in the “people’s democracies” of Eastern 
Europe. 

There are now over 1,000 combat aircraft, 
including 800 MIG-15 or MIG-17 jet fighters, 
based in Eastern Germany, plus several 
hundred jet fighters of the 4th Air Force and 
assimilated Polish units located on the Polish 
side of the German border. In order to en- 
able more jet aircraft to be based in Eastern 
Germany, many airfields are being extended. 
Every major base of the old Luftwaffe has 
been rehabilitated and a few new fields have 
been constructed or are being built. A re- 
cent trend is the installation of under- 
ground facilities so that railroad trains can 
bring supplies through tunnels underneath 
the base. 

In addition to the development of Ger- 
man bases, the Soviet Union is currently 
making tremendous efforts to utilize former 
German aircraft industry facilities in the 
eastern zone, Not only are attempts being 
made to get the better-known plants going 
again (or reconverted to aircraft work) but 
every effort is being directed toward bring- 
ing smaller plants back into the aircraft 
business. Seemingly armed with a list of the 
Luftwaffe’s component manufacturers and of 
the factories which built Germany's “y” 
weapons (guided missiles), the Russians are 
putting plants throughout Eastern Germany 
back into the military business. 


The Soldier of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following interesting editorial from 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., of Sunday, February 15, 1953: 

‘Tue Boys IN BLUE 


Long ago, before we even dreamed that we 
were to be enmeshed in World War II, Con- 
gresswoman EprrH Nourse RocGERs came up 
with a plan to restore blue dress uniforms to 
the Army. Had that plan been executed, it 
would have helped the textile industry great- 
ly, because at the time of her proposal the 
mills were not running any too well. But 
the war clouds came, and then the storm 
broke, and the blue-uniform idea was for- 
gotten. 

Now it has been revived, and therein lies 
considerable hope for substantial orders for 
our textile plants. And a blue dress uniform 
would be a stimulus to the morale of the 
men serving in the Army. The Marines have 
their particular type of dress uniform, and 
the Air Force has its special type of blue 
dress. So why not the Army? 

Not since the turn of the century, when 
the lads who fought in the war with Spain 
were still in the service, has the Army had 
its two-tone blue dress uniform so well 
remembered by folks who still recall their 
fine appearance in parades along Essex Street. 

The soldier of today—and it has been thus 
since World War I—has a difficult time trying 
to appear natty in his khaki, which he wears 
for practically all purposes. He would like 
nothing better than a colorful uniform to 
wear on parade, or when at home on leave, 
to give him that distinction which is so 
much a part of the esprit de corps of other 
branches of the armed services. 


Beware of the New Attempt to Sugar-Coat 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Proposal 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, along 
with other Members of this body I have 
received a letter from N. R. Danielian, 
executive vice president of the Great 
Lakes St. Lawrence Association, which 
as we all know is the lobby for the St. 
Lawrence waterway. This is the organ- 
ization that receives its main financial 
support to the tune of about $80,000 a 
year from the group of five of the smaller 
steel companies that have invested in 
iron ore in Labrador-Quebec and want 
the subsidized St. Lawrence waterway as 
a means of bringing this ore to their 
plants at a competitive advantage. 

Mr. Danielian urges support of legis- 
lation introduced in the House by my 
colleague the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DonpErRO] and in the Senate by Sen- 
ator WILEY. The proposed legislation 
would authorize the creation of a St. 
Lawrence development corporation with 
power to issue bonds in the amount of 
$100 million, the interest and principal 
to be guaranteed by the Government, for 
the sole purpose of digging a 27-foot 
channel in the 46-mile stretch of the 
International Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
River, and in the adjacent Thousand 
Islands section. The Aiken and Don- 
dero bills would have the effect of ratify- 
ing in advance any disposition which 


the Federal Power Commission might 
make of the proposed power plant in 
the rapids section. 

Mr. Danielian takes great pains to tell 
us that we are no longer confronted with 
the problem of the St. Lawrence water- 
way hydroelectric project. The water- 
way, he says, is an accomplished fact be- 
cause Canada intends to build it. He is 


rather careless with the facts because. 


Canada has never had any intention of 
doing anything about the waterway ex- 
cept to the Lake Erie end of the Welland 
Canal. 

But assuming that this much of the 
waterway is a foregone conclusion, which 
is the assumption of the Dondero-Wiley 


proposals, Mr. Danielian wants us to un-. 


derstand that all we are being asked to 
pass upon is whether and I quote, “the 
United States is going to make a final 
effort to obtain joint control of the St. 
Lawrence seaway with the Government 
of Canada, or is our country going to let 
control of this great international water- 
way fall into the sole control of the 
Canadians by default.” 

Parenthetically, Mr. Speaker, I point 
out that this “great international water- 
way” is at present frozen over; it is 
frozen over for 5 months of the year. 

The only question before us, Mr. 
Speaker, according to Mr. Danielian is 
whether this Government should spend 
$100 million to get a voice in the manage- 
ment and operation of the waterway in 
the International Rapids. Dire results 
are predicted for us if we fail to heed 
Mr. Danielian’s advice. 

The Dondero-Wiley proposals do not 
call for any joint construction of the 
navigation works. The development 
corporation which these proposals would 
create would do the work with the $100 
million raised from Government-guar- 
anteed bonds, and then it would cooper- 
ate with a similar Canadian develop- 
ment corporation in the imposition of 
tolls. If no agreement were reached re- 
garding the levying of tolls the American 
development corporation would estab- 
lish the toll rates subject to the approval 
of the President. Mr. Speaker, it is 
plainly evident that this would be solely 
an American project. 

It is contended that we must take such 
action to be able to participate in this 
great boon to mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, we should remember that. 
the Canadians now own and operate a 
14-foot waterway on the Canadian side. 
Their proposal is to utilize this waterway 
in constructing a 27-foot waterway on 
their side, and they are willing to pay 
for it. Indeed, the Canadians seem quite 
annoyed over the tactics of Mr. Danielian 
and his cohorts who are insisting the 
waterway must be on the American side. 

Mr. Speaker, just west of the Thou- 
sand Islands section, across Lake On- 
tario, is the Welland Canal, an essential 
link in the waterway. It has been in 
existence for more than 100 years and 
not in all that time has this Government 
had the slightest voice in its manage- 
ment and operation. The present canal 
was built, with considerable delay in the 
period of 1922-32. It was opened for 
traffic in 1932. It is owned and operated 
solely by Canada. 
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Now we are told it is essential for us 
to have a voice in the International 
Rapids-Thousand Islands section at a 
cost of $100 million, when we have no 
voice in the Welland Canal, as much a 
part of the waterway as the Rapids- 
Thousand Islands section. It simply does 
not make sense. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the Cana- 
dians lifted tolls from the Welland Canal 
shortly after the turn of the century 
because they discouraged traffic to the 
point that it had about dried up. Now, 
however, under the Dondero-Wiley bills, 
tolls would be levied just a few miles 
east In the Rapids-Thousand Islands 
section. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
minded of a popular song of several 
years ago which ran “I’m going crazy, 
don’t you want to come along.” 

But the proponents of this waterway, 
Mr. Speaker, are not as cockeyed as they 
seem. Their determination to get the 
controverted section of the waterway on 
the American side is based upon their 
realization that a 27-foot waterway, 
which they have publicly advocated all 
these years, would be outmoded, as 
the Engineering News-Record recently 
said, “before a spadeful of earth had 
been turned.” That is, it would be out- 
moded for oceangoing vessels; it would 
never make ocean ports of Great Lakes 
ports which the waterway proponents 
have long prophesied. Canada is not in- 
terested in this and would be satisfied 
with the 27-foot waterway. 

The proponents on our side of the 
border want to get us involved in the 
project and then come in and demand, 
as soon as the work was started, a 33- or. 
35-foot channel, all the way to Duluth 
with the accompanying deepening of the 
Great Lakes connecting links and the 
Great Lakes harbors. This would mean 
& project costing $2 billion instead of 
the $100 million proposed by the Aiken- 
Dondero bills. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Danielian has made 
a vain attempt to convince Members of 
Congress of the merits of the Aiken and 
Dondero bills. 

In fact, serious consideration on our 
part will reveal that there is more to the 
proposal than meets the eye and as a 
result Mr. Danielian’s letter should be 
recognized as another frantic appeal 
from the St. Lawrence seaway lobby, 
thus, it should be taken with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. 


Quota Limitations on Foreign Fuel Oil 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which would establish 
quota limitations on imports of foreign 
residual fuel oil. This measure would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code in 
order to limit imports of foreign residual 
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fuel oil to 5 percent of the domestic de- 
mand. These imports amounted to 
4,464,700 barrels in 1946. By 1951 the 
amount had climbed to 118,675,000 bar- 
rels, and the estimate for 1952 is 128 
million barrels. 

According to figures presented by Mr. 
A. W. Vogtle, vice president of the De- 
Bardeleben Coal Corp., of Birmingham, 
Ala., the 1952 importation of foreign 
residual fuel oil has the following signifi- 
cance for this country’s coal industry: 
Displacement of approximately 31 mil- 
lion tons of coal; loss of coal revenue in 
excess of $150 million; loss of an aggre- 
gate of 4,208,000 man-days in the mines; 
loss of miners’ wages in excess of $75 
million; loss of railroad freight revenues 
of $85,983,000; and loss of railroad em- 
ployee earnings approximating $41,- 
443,806. 

Following is the complete text of the 
bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3422 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” immediately before “Crude petro- 
leum,” and by adding at the end thereof 
the following subsection: 

“(b) The total quantity of residual fuel 
oll (including residual fuel oil for bunkering 
vessels at United States ports) which may 
be imported into the United States in any 
calendar quarter of any year shall not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the domestic demand for 
residual fuel oil for the corresponding cal- 
endar quarter of the previous year, as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Mines. The quotas 
established under this subsection may not 
be modified or suspended by the operation 
of foreign-trade agreements or otherwise, 
except that the President may modify or 
suspend any such quota for any period in 
which he finds that the domestic produc- 
tion of residual fuel oil and coal, supple- 
mented by the amount of imports permis- 
sible under such quota, is insufficient to 
meet the Nation’s requirements for those 
products.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to calendar quarters beginning more 
than 30 days after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


Seaway, Cheap Natural Gas at Stake in 
FPC Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
newspaper articles, one from the Detroit 
News of Fébruary 14, and the other from 
the Milwaukee Journal of February 15, 
1953. These articles comprise a frank 
discussion of the possibilities with re- 
spect to President Eisenhower's choice of 
a new Chairman for the Federal Power 
Commission. 

. The articles follow: 
[From the Detroit News of February 14, 
1953] 
(By Martin S. Hayden) 

WASHINGTON, February 14—Fear that a 

Presidential appointment may - simultane- 
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ously kill hopes for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and boost gas rates for thousands of 
big city home and factory gas users has 
split the ranks of the President’s most ardent 
Republican backers. 

At issue is the chairmanship of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and evidence of Presi- 
dential leaning toward Jeff W. Robertson, 
present chairman of the Kansas Corpora- 
tions Commission. 

Robertson comes from a Kansas GOP or- 
ganization consistent in its seaway opposi- 
tion. On the FPC he would have the prob- 


_able deciding vote on the fight of American 


coal and railway interests to block even the 
all-Canadian construction of the waterway. 


BACKS HIGH GAS RATES 


In addition, Robertson favors natural gas 
rate regulation based on guaranteed high 
returns for gas-producing States rather than 
preserved low rates for Detroit and other in- 
dustrial-area consumers, 

Supporting the Robertson appointment are 
Senator CARLSON of Kansas, who is still unre- 
warded for helping Mr. Eisenhower to get 
the GOP nomination; Wesley Roberts, of 
Kansas, new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and, reportedly, Gov. 
Sherman Adams, the chief of the President's 
White House staff. 

Leading the Robertson opposition is Sen- 
ator Toser of New Hampshire, a preconven- 
tion Eisenhower man and chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Anticipated as his lieutenants are Sen- 
ator Ives, of New York, and Senator POTTER, 
both original supporters of the President 
and backers of both the seaway and cheap 
gas. 

COMMISSION SPLIT 

Among the four FPC Commissioners who 
will continue under the new Chairman there 
is evidence of an even split on the applica- 
tion of New York to join with the Province 
of Ontario in construction of the Ogdens- 
burg Dam on the St. Lawrence River. 

The dam, with its hydroelectric power 
facilities, is the financial key to the Canadian 
Government’s plan to go it alone on the 
seaway after decades of American stalling 
on a joint project. 

The New York application has been op- 
posed in FPC hearings by coal interests and 
the United Mine Workers Union, who are 
against hydroelectric power, and by railroad 
and port interests who argue that licensing 
jurisdiction lies not with the FPC but with 
Congress. 

Robertson’s views may be deduced from 
the past record of the Kansas GOP organi- 
zation now sponsoring his appointment. 
Both Cartson and Senator SCHOEPPEL have 
regularly opposed the seaway. Last year Rep- 
resentative GEORGE, of Kansas, cast the de- 
ciding anti-seaway vote in the House Public 
Works Committee, stating frankly that he 
was rejecting pleas of farm organizations 
favoring the project because his State’s po- 
litical leaders opposed it. 

His own past testimony, rather than politi- 
cal deduction, indicate Robertson’s views on 
the controversial gas rate issue that led to 
pitched battles over President Truman’s ef- 
forts to reappoint former Commissioner 
Leland Olds and the present acting chair- 
man, Thomas C. Buchanan. 

GAS BOUGHT CHEAPLY 

On March 30, 1951, Robertson appeared be- 
fore the Commission as a witness in the 
Northern Natural Gas case. He argued that 
in the name of conservation the FPC 
should recognize a Kansas law which puts 
a minimum price of 8 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas sold at wells. 

Buchanan voted with the majority against 
this theory and held instead that Northern 
must base rates on the original cost of its 
gas, which it had bought in low-cost days. 
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Subsequently Robertson appeared before 
the Senate Commerce Committee to oppose 
Mr. Truman’s reappointment of Buchanan. 

When the Commerce Committee killed 
Buchanan's nomination, Mr. Truman waited 
until Congress adjourned and gave him the 
interim appointment on which he is still 
serving. 

The cost questicn is again before the Com- 
mission in a rate request from the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., which supplies cities 
all the way from the Southwest up to Detroit. 


INCREASE POSSIBLE 


Panhandle contends that under the Com- 
mission’s theory of original cost plus fair 
profit it has to sell some gas at a half-cent 
per 1,000 feet. Under the Robertson philos- 
ophy, that price could be increased to at 
least 7 cents. 

Contenders against Robertson for the ap- 
pointment are John C. Doerfer, chairman of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission, 
and a yet unrevealed nominee of the State of 
New York. Both favor the seaway and cheap 
gas. 

Reached in Detroit, James H. Lee, assistant 
corporation counsel and a leading battler 
before the Commission for the low-rate 
theory, said cities throughout the North 
could be expected to oppose Robertson's 
appointment. 


POWER OF CHAIRMAN 


“It would be tragic,” he said, “to turn the 
Commission over to anyone with his philoso- 
phies. The Chairman is not just one more 
vote. He controls the staff and the policies.” 

Between 1942 and 1944, Detroit and other 
cities fought Panhandle on a similar question 
of the proper wellhead rate. Rates opposed 
by the cities were charged but the money 
was held in escrow pending the final deci- 
sion. When it went against Panhandle, De- 
troit alone got an $11,000,000 rebate. 

“That,” Lee said, “is typical of the size of 
the issue.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of February 15, 
1953] 


WASHINGTON, February 15.—Midwesterners 
interested in natural gas regulation and the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project are alarmed over reports that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is about to appoint Jeff A. 
Robertson, chairman of the Kansas State 
Corporation Commission, to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

This alarm is based partly on the fact that 
Robertson, in championing the interests of 
Kansas as a natural gas producing State, has 
been opposed to the interests of natural gas 
consumers in Northern States. 

And seaway advocates fear that Robertson, 
as a member of the Power Commission, might 
cast the deciding vote to kill off the St. Law- 
rence power project in a matter now before 
the Commission. Killing the power project 
would indirectly kill the seaway, it is con- 
ceded here. 

‘Robertson’s record on natural gas regula- 
tion is clear. In the Phillips Petroleum case, 
which affected Wisconsin because the FPC 
Tuled it had no jurisdiction over rates 
charged Wisconsin consumers, Robertson in- 
tervened to oppose the taking of jurisdiction 
by the Commission. 


ALWAYS OPPOSED TO SEAWAY 


Last June, in opposing Senate confirma- 
tion of Thomas C. Buchanan, who had been 


“reappointed to the FPPC, Robertson testified 


he considered Buchanan's views “inimical” 


-to the best interests of Kansas as a natural 


gas producing State, 

Buchanan was the only Commissioner who 
decided in favor of Wisconsin consumers in 
the Phillips case, which has been ap- 
pealed to the courts by the State of Wiscon- 
sin. It is Buehanan who would be succeeded 
on the Commission by Robertson, since he 
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is serving under an interim appointment 
that can be withdrawn by Mr. Eisenhower 
any time. Buchanan was turned down by a 
Senate committee after Robertson testified 
against him. 

Midwestern fears of Robertson in connec- 
tion with the St. Lawrence project are based 
on the fact that the Kansas Republican or- 
ganization and Kansas Representatives in 
Congress have always been opposed to the 
seaway. 

NOT BACKED BY BROWNELL 


Robertson is being backed for the FPC by 
Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, and O, Wes Rob- 
erts, Kansas national committeeman and 
new chairman of the National Republican 
Committee. It is said Robertson’s appoint- 
ment has been cleared by the White House 
staff and that a routine check by the FBI 
is the only thing now holding it up. 

John C. Doerfer, chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin State Public Service Commission, has the 
backing of Governor Kohler for the FPC 
appointment, but it was said here Saturday 
that he was out of the running because he 
did not have the active support and endorse- 
ment of Wisconsin’s two Republican Sen- 
ators. 

The New York State Republican organi- 
zation and Governor Dewey had a candidate 
who was said to be “satisfactory” to seaway 
advocates, but it is understood he did not 
have the backing of Attorney General 
Brownell and is, therefore, not now being 
considered at the White House. 

One factor that is reported to have held 
up Robertson's appointment is that he is said 
to want the chairmanship of the FPC while 
Sherman Adams, assistant to the President 
and former governor of New Hampshire, 
wants Nelson Lee Smith, also from New 
Hampshire, promoted to Chairman. 

Another Kansan, Richard B. McEntire, a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, is said to be ambitious for promo- 
tion to the chairmanship of the SEC, and it is 
felt that for the President to appoint two 
commission chairmen from Kansas would be 
overdoing it. It is understood Robertson 
might be induced to be satisfied with mere 
membership on the FPO. 

[A vacancy was created on the SEC last 
week by the President’s withdrawal of the 
interim appointment of J. Howard Rossbach, 
of New York, a Republican member. This 
gives the Wisconsin Republican organization 
an opportunity to display whatever influence 
it might have at the White House, since 
Edward J. Samp, director of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Securities, is a candidate 
for a $15,000 job on the SEC. He has been 
endorsed by the State organization. Ross- 
bach resigned as of Saturday.] 

The Power Commission is a key agency so 
far as the St. Lawrence project is concerned 
because it has under consideration the ap- 
plication of the State of New York for a 
license to construct the power project in 
conjunction with the Province of Ontario. 
The international joint commission has al- 
ready approved the power project. 

Owing to the refusal of Congress to ap- 
prove seaway legislation, Canada has pro- 
posed to go it alone on the seaway concur- 
rently with the construction of the power 
project. The Power Commission’s hearing on 
New York’s application opened December 9 
and was reopened this month. 

The Wiley-Dondero bill now pending in 
Congress eliminates provisions for the power 
project and for the deepening of the water- 
way to Duluth. It would set up a St. Law- 
rence seaway development corporation, fi- 
nanced by self-liquidating bond issues, to 
construct a canal in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence. 

It would provide a 27-foot channel only 
to Lake Erie, and the deepening of chan- 
nels farther west would have to be provided 
for in separate rivers and harbors legislation. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Representatives JosEPH P. O'HARA, of Min- 
nesota; Jacos K. Javrrs, of New York; and 
Brooxs Hays, of Arkansas, today issued the 
following statement: 

“The basic struggle of this century is be- 
tween slavery and freedom. Never in his- 
tory has that issue been so clear. We 
Americans and citizens of the free nations 
of the world have committed ourselves to 
fight for freedom and to associate ourselves 
with all who seek freedom. 

“We who are identified with different reli- 
gious faiths acknowledge these differences to 
be important. In the fight for freedom we 
recognize the transcendent importance of 
the spiritual and that the religious insti- 
tutions of America are in a unique sense 
guardians of the principles which distin- 
guish our civilization. 

“We believe in the necessity of building 
our strength both morally and spiritually 
and that we must draw upon the resources 
of all faiths. 

“This is Brotherhood Week and we com- 
mend its declared purpose ‘to promote 
justice, amity, understanding, and co- 
operation between the various faiths of 
America.” We believe that tolerance will 
remove prejudices and that it is the re- 
sponsibility of all to recognize that justice 
is the standard of human relationship which 
recognizes the rights of the majority but 
equally so the rights of the minority, and 
that prejudice but disfigures and distorts 
religious, business, social, and political rela- 
tions. In this cause we are joined not for 
a week or month, but throughout the year.” 


Taxes and Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last decade we have seen taxes piled upon 
taxes until today taxation takes at least 
a third of the individual income. If we 
count the hidden taxes including manu- 
facturers, processing, and others, the 
“take” is even greater. 

It is the consensus that something 
must be done to relieve this burden. 
The only difference of opinion is how 
much reduction can be made and when 
and where such reductions should be 
made without a further Federal deficit. 

Before we talk of a general tax reduc- 
tion, careful study should be made of 
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some of our present laws to see whether 
priority should not be accorded to rectify- 
ing unfair and discriminatory provisions 
in existing tax laws. Among these laws 
are those imposing certain Federal sales 
taxes which not only are discriminatory 
but there is a serious question whether, 
from a dollar and cent standpoint, this 
type of taxation adds one cent more to 
the Federal Treasury than it would gain 
from increased sales in the absence of 
such taxes. 

Another example of the absurdity of 
some of our tax laws has just come to my 
attention. I refer specifically to the law 
which forbids young men and women 
from earning over $600 a year, if their 
parents are to claim them as dependents. 
This law penalizes ambition and puts a 
premium on indolence. 

There was a time when the American 
way was to encourage self-reliance in our 
boys and girls—when a paper route or 
other means of earning money after 
school or during school vacations not 
only was encouraged but was looked upon 
by Americans as an evidence of thrift, 
industry, and ambition. 

Today, because of our tax laws no boy 
or girl may earn over $599.99 during the 
course of a year or he or she becomes a 
tax liability to his or her parents. How 
absurd can we get in the present-day 
tax grabs? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this important 
subject from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union: 


TAXES AND CHARACTER 


This picture, which appeared in the Times- 
Union Saturday, struck many a responsive 
chord here. 

It shows Waldron Hale, Sr., of El Paso, 
Tex., and his son, Junior, discovering that 
Junior had earned 2 cents too much last year 
and thereby cost his Dad an extra $120 in 
income tax. 

If he had earned $599.99, Hale Senior could 
still have claimed him as a $600-tax exemp- 
tion. But at $600.01, he lost a dependent, 
Cost to him $120. 

This matter of personal cost is not the 
only side of this situation, Here is a little 
story told by a responsible executive of a 
large Rochester department store. 

Early in the Christmas season last year a 
high-school boy who was a part-time em- 
ployee of the store came to him and told 
him he had to quit. He had worked at the 
store in hic off hours for 10 to 11 months. 
He was a good employee who liked his work 
and, since he was just beginning to be really 
useful, the store liked him. 

The executive pointed out these facts to 
him. He stressed the importance to the 
store of having boys during the Christmas 
season who had been there long enough to 
be useful. 

It was no go. The boy had earned enough 
that year. If he earned another dollar, his 
father would lose him as a dependent. 

So the boy quit. He lost the added pin 
money and the store lost a useful employee. 
The boy also learned something about tax 
avoidance and indolence which is certainly 
not in line with traditional American ideals 
of giving life the best that’s in you. 

President Eisenhower's message last week 
proposed tax revision to encourage individual 
initiative and personal enterprise. 

When revision gets under way, this limi- 
tation on a boy’s initiative should be close 
to the top. 
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Main Street, Europe, Needs To Meet Main 
Street, United States of America, for 
Workable World Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


s OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
read a very entertaining and informa- 
tive article in my hometown newspaper, 
the East St. Louis Journal. It is an in- 
terview with a union leader who had the 
opportunity to visit Europe and meet 
with fellow trade unionists from all over 
the world who had gathered as delegates 
to the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

For a long time I have been well ac- 
quainted with the delegate responsible 
for this article, Mr. Harry C. O'Connell, 
of East St. Louis, a field representative 
and organizer for the International 
Chemical Workers Union. He embodies 
the true spirit of American unionism and 
I have deep respect for his views and 
opinions, His international union, un- 
der the presidency of H. A. Bradley, is 
one of the most progressive in the coun- 
try and has contributed much toward 
labor-management cooperation in the 
important chemical industry, 

The article follows: 

MAIN STREET, EUROPE, NEEDS TO MEET Main 
STREET, UNITED STATES: OF AMERICA, FOR 
WORKABLE WORLD UNDERSTANDING, UNION 
Leader DECLARES Here Arter WORKING 
Tour ABROAD 

(By Tony Canty) 

The United States is failing to make 
known to the little man of Europe the true 
way of American life and the measures of 
assistance given European countriés by this 
Nation. 

That is the opinion of Harry O’Connell of 
East St. Louis, international organizer and 
field representative for the International 
Chemical Workers Union, AFL, after a recent 
trip to Europe. 

The result, O’Connell says, is that commu- 
nism does not seem. to be diminishing on 
the Continent, particularly in France. 

“Go. home American pigs.” “Stay home 
United States.” “Take Ridgway Home.” 
Such signs are seen not in the Russian sec- 
tor of Berlin, but rather in the friendly 
nation of France, according to O'Connell, 

The solution to the headway made by 
communism? O'Connell believes much of it 
could be found -in bringing the man in 
the street of Paris, London, Rome, Calcutta, 
and other cities to the United States so that 
he could get a more realistic picture of the 
American way of life. He feels that much 
could be done by refraining from giving the 
wrong impression of America ahd Americans 
to Europeans in their homelands, 

O'Connell went to Europe as the United 
States labor delegate to a meeting of the 
Chemicals Industries Committee of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The ILO 
was founded in 1919, in connection with the 
Versailles Treaty. When the League of Na- 
-tions later fell apart, the ILO virtually was 
abandoned. With the establishment of the 
United Nations, the ILO was revived and 
became associated with the U.N. 

O'Connell -said it took the FBI 6 weeks 
to investigate him before he was cleared 


for the trip. He had been recommended as 
a delegate by H. A. Bradley, president of the 
Chemical Workers International, and the late 
William Green, AFL president. He was sent 
to Europe through the Department of Labor 
with State Department credentials. 

Travelers taking a so-called Cook’s tour 
of a foreign country usually come back with 
word that all the world welcomes the Amer- 
ican with open arms, all the world loves 
him. Such tourists are taken only to places 
their guides or hosts want them to see. Not 
so O'Connell. 

The 33-year-old labor leader was not in- 
terested in seeing oniy what it pleased others 
to have him see, Before leaving for Geneva, 
Switzerland, where the meeting was to be 
held, he established contacts which would 
give him the opportunity to gain a well- 
rounded insight into the lives and beliefs of 
Europeans. 

O’Connell left New York aboard the 
Queen Mary, the passenger list of which con- 
sisted almost entirely of Englishmen. 

He said: 

“I mingled with people who came from all 
walks of life; first class, tourist class, waiters, 
and crewmen. In my discussions with the 
English people, I noted that they seem to 
be lacking confidence in themselves and are 
envious of the United States because of the 
fact that many foreign countries readily 
accept our leadership.” 

According to O'Connell, government and 
labor in England have much closer ties than 
in the United States. He said government 
sits in on negotiations and when a contract 
is settled, industries of the type negotiating 
have to accept it throughout the country. 

O'Connell believes that England definitely 
does not like the United States. This, he 
believes is caused by their envy, stiffened by 
their austerity. He has a very poor opinion 
of the Englishmen with whom he made the 
voyage. 

“They feel that the British Empire is 
crumbling, resulting from the loss of some 
of their dominions which recently were given 
their freedom. It also was pointed out to me 
that England is on the verge of bankruptcy.” 

O'Connell said the English left him with 
the impression that their labor unions are 
very weak. 

“It seems that the unions either are domi- 
nated by the government, company repre- 
sentatives or Communists and many persons 
are fearful of losing their jobs if they raise a 
grievance,” O’Connell declared. 

“It is felt that some of the slowdowns that 
have taken place in some unions of late were 
not caused by the unions becoming aggres- 
sive but by communism which in my opinion 
is expanding in all Europe,” O’Connell said. 

O'Connell pointed out that there is an 
uncertainty among the English as to the type 
of government they prefer. He said the 
trend toward socialism is not too far from 
communism. 

“I do not know in what way we can im- 
prove our relationship with England at the 
present time because the existing problems 
are brought on by the people themselves,” 
he added. 

O'Connell landed at Cherbourg, France, 
and journeyed 300 miles by train to Paris. 

He said: “I was amazed to note the many 
signs appearing along the railroad right-of- 
way like ‘Go Home American Pigs’ and 
‘U. S. Take Ridgway Home,’ which were 
printed in letters measuring 1 to 2 feet high.” 

O'Connell said the signs were noted again 
in and about Paris and on fences leading to 
the Paris Airport. In some instances the 
signs appeared to be blotted out by someone 
using a different color of paint but they still 
were legible, He said he also saw automo- 
biles of American citizens scratched with the 
same words from front to back. 

O'Connell expressed great surprise at the 
attitude of the French toward Americans, 
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“They feel that all Americans are rich be- 
cause many wealthy people vacation in 
Europe,” he declared, 

“The French wouid like to see our occupa- 
tion troops stationed in France and Ger- 
many go home as the Communists have led 
them to believe that we are warmongers, im- 
perialists delighting in war because it makes 
us prosperous and that our troops are not 
there for their protection but merely to 
assure us of a battleground while we are 
safeguarding our own country against inva- 
sion,” O'Connell said. 

Of course, O'Connell points out, all of 
France is not communistic. 

“However,” he said, “most of France is pro- 
Communist. ‘They are afraid of Russia, 
afraid that in event of war, Russia will tear 
up their land.” 

The Chemical Workers Union leader thinks 
that some restriction should be placed on our 
tourists to prevent them from spending enor- 
mous sums of money in foreign countries, 
Such tourists do much to give’a false impres- 
sion to the average Frenchman that all 
Americans are wealthy. 

O'Connell said said that the Frenchman 

does nothing to conceal his dislike for an 
American. As an example he explained that 
it costs about 350 francs to see a movie in 
Paris. He said when a 500-franc note is given 
the cashier, an American will have to ask for 
his change, the cashier does not offer it, 
Visitors are taken advantage of in other ways. 
O’Connell’s Paris hotel room and meals cost 
$22 a day. 
. “I feel. that as long as it is necessary for 
American occupation troops to remain in 
foreign countries, the press, news commenta- 
tors, and others in such fields, should be 
censored in their comments on any maneu- 
vers that take place in our attempt to build 
a strong defense for the free nations. They 
would prevent ill feeling towards our Armed 
Forces,” O'Connell continued. 

He explained that when American troops 
are on maneuvers in Europe, this action is 
played up by the press and radio there. At 
the same time Russia says nothing but uses 
its stooges to circulate the propaganda line 
that the United States is intent on war. 
Residents of the European nations are prone 
to believe because they see the troops in 
action. 

O'Connell, who was in Europe. prior to the 
Presidential election here, said most people 
he met were hopeful that Stevenson would 
be elected. Their admiration for Eisenhower 
was limited to their respect for him as a gen- 
eral. They felt, however, that if he was 
elected, a war would be inevitable. 

The people of Europe can feel war is 
highly possible because the battleground 
is on their front porch, . O'Connell said he 
does not even want to think of what would 
happen if Russia with all its might should 
decide to push across Germany into the: rest 
of Europe. Persons in the United States do 
not see the imminence of war but it is not 
far-fetched when one thinks of Russia us- 
ing France or Britain as a base to bomb the 
east coast of the United States, according 
to O'Connell, 

The labor leader does not think Russia 
would openly declare war on the United 
States unless perhaps this country should 
attack Manchuria. He feels that Russia 
plans to work against America through ac- 
tion in Korea, India and other places. 

O'Connell feels that Russia is successful 
with its propaganda because it works more 
on the level of the man in the street than 
does the United States. 

“While our country is working through 
State Department channels, using much 
time, Russia steps in through its stooges and 
without wasting time, manages to establish 
-with the Europeans the point it is trying to 
make. 

“At the present time, money is being spent 
in an attempt to bring the true feelings of 
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the free people of the world to the attention 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain and 
I feel we also should increase our efforts to 
conyey our feelings to the Europeans outside 
the Iron Curtain,” O'Connell asserted. 

American movies have anything but a good 
influence on Europeans, according to O’Con- 
nell, They show Americans in a bad light 
and increase the belief that everyone in this 
country is rich, 

O'Connell talked to various Frenchmen 
about American aid and said he came away 
with the idea that the ordinary people of 
France are not aware of the aid being given 
by this Nation. He said persons at top level 
know, but this is not enough, 

The Voice of America is not adequate, he 
said. He said Europeans love music but 
usually will not pay much attention to 
propaganda on the radio, either American 
or Russian, 

Then too, according to the labor organizer, 
Russia is quite adept at blocking American 
broadcasts. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the success of such broadcasts is that many 
Europeans do not own radios, 

The ILO meeting was held in Geneva in 
a building similar to the United Nations on 
the interior with interpreters such as they 
have in the General Assembly. O'Connell 
had an interpreter assigned to him and made 
good use of him not only for translation of 
speeches and business but to interview 
various delegates. 

Attending the meeting were three 
groups—employees, employers, and govern- 
ment representatives, Each group had its 
own chairman, 

. O'Connell told how the English delegates 
resorted to a bit of McCarthyism. 

He was approached the moment he arrived 
by Englishmen who told him it was advisable 
to elect a chairman who could speak English 
because interpreters did not always translate 
exactly what was said. The English also 
pointed out several delegates and told O’Con- 
nell that they were Communists. Later he 
found that not all the men pointed out were 
Communists, He said that during his en- 
tire time at the meeting only two proven 
Communists were identified, one from 
France and one from Italy. 

O'Connell, working on his own, found 
many of the charges of communism were 
untrue. He also told how the English 
maneuvered to get one of their group elected 
chairman of the workers’ delegates. They 
further tried to create friction among vari- 
ous groups. The English also had more 
representatives at the meeting to start than 
wore due them, he said. 

O'Connell was elected one of the vice 
chairmen of the employees’ group and later 
chairman of the vocational training com- 
mittee. 

Three items were to be discussed during 
the conference—vocational training, hours 
of work, and the labeling of dangerous sub- 
stances. O’Connell said that after many 
meetings his committee and the committee 
on the labeling of dangerous substances were 
successful in working out resolutions that 
were adopted unanimously by delegates of 
all groups. 

O'Connell explains that it is hoped that 
such resolutions can find their way to the 
United Nations and there be developed fur- 
ther, - perhaps into laws of the various 
nations. 

All members of the United Nations are 
eligible for the ILO and they contribute to 
its support. 

The whole plan of the ILO is to help under- 
developed nations to wipe out slave labor and 
to improve working conditions. There are 
various divisions of the worldwide organiza- 
tion, such as steel, coal, shipbuilding, and 
80. forth, 


In a report to his international union, 
O’Connell made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. No government representative should 
be a delegate to the meetings unless he has 
a clear understanding of working conditions, 
hours of employment, and production meth- 
ods within his own country. 

2. No representative of the worker group 
should be chosen from a field outside of 
that in which he has a particular interest 
and knowledge. 

3. No management representative should 
be selected if his company has foreign 
interests. 

Discussing the first point, O'Connell ex- 
plains that a United States labor attaché 
stationed in Switzerland had not been home 
in 7 years and was unaware of working con- 
ditions here. During the attempts to pass 
a resolution on working hours, he voted 
against a 40-hour week although this is now 
the law in his own country. 

O'Connell said that labor representatives 
also must be acquainted with the fleld they 
represent, 

On the third point, O'Connell said that 
one employer representative was from a com- 
pany that had large holdings in India, an- 
other from a firm with property in the 
Netherlands. They were not interested, he 
said, in helping to improve the lot of the 
workers in such countries where labor is so 
cheap it could be termed slave labor, 

Switzerland, the Netherlands, and coun- 
tries in those areas have no hatred for the 
United States. They are fearful, however, 
that this country will start a third world 
war, according to O'Connell, Communism 
does not seem to have encroached so much 
upon these sections, 

O'Connell, who spent a week in France, 
three in Switzerland, and another week 
covering England, Ireland, and Spain, said 
he was told that he was the first delegate 
from the United States to mingle among 
the working people. This is what the world 
and our Nation especially needs more of, 
he said. 

There is some exchange of persons be- 
tween unions, but it is at too high a level, 
O'Connell explained. In come nations a top 
man may get his union position through 
politics, and when his political party topples 
he does not remain to carry out the work he 
might be engaged in. 

United States information activities aim 
more at the top level in Russia and other 
countries rather than at the man in the 
street, in O'Connell's opinion. 

There is a thirst for a true picture of the 
United States'in many persons in the world, 
O'Connel feels, Since arriving home he has 
received a letter from a labor delegate he 
met in Switzerland, a delegate who repre- 
sents some 200,000 workers in India, where 
a normal wage is $2.50 a week and many 
men cannot find a steady job until after 
they are 25 years old. 

The Indian has asked O'Connell for in- 
formation and facts on working conditions 
in the United States, particularly hours of 
work. In exchange he will send such in- 
formation regarding his country. 

O'Connell expects to meet sometime this 
month in Washington with union represent- 
atives and representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and State to explain more 
fully what he found in Europe. At that 
time he will strongly advocate giving-a true, 
undistorted picture of America to the Euro- 
pean counterpart of John Q. Public. 

In substance, O'Connell feels there will be 
a better chance for world peace and im- 
provement if persons are taken from the 
main streets of the world and given a good 
closeup glimpse of Main Street, United 
States of America. 
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Elimination of Unfair Provisions of Law 
Regarding Korean Veterans’ Farm 
Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have offered a bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to 
eliminate the requirement that educa- 
tion and training allowances payable to 
veterans pursuing institutional on-the- 
farm training under the act be period- 
ically reduced. 

This act, which is known as Public 
Law 550, sets up a training program for 
Korean veterans. The present portion of 
the act referring to institutional on-the- 
farm training works undue hardship and 
unfairness on men who wish to pursue 
agricultural training. 

Section 232 (d) of the act, which Iam 
asking be amended, provides for educa- 
tion and training allowances for eligible 
veterans pursuing on-the-farm training. 
The rates are $95 per month for a vet- 
eran without dependent, $110 if he has 
one dependent, and $130 if he has more 


than one dependent. The section pro- 


vides, however, that at the end of each 
4-month period a veteran is enrolled 
in the on-the-farm program these rates 
are proportionately reduced. This pro- 
vision does not apply to the on-the-job 
training program under the act and is 
thus distinctly discriminatory to veter- 
ans who elect to pursue on-the-farm 
training. 

The extent to which these reductions 
cut deeply into the amount of monthly 
allowances for on-the-farm veterans can 
be illustrated by examining the case of 
a veteran with more than 1 dependent 
who is entitled to 36 months of train- 
ing. Although he originally receives 
$130 a month, during the last 4-month 
period his allowance has been cut to 
only $41.12 a month. 

In addition, it must be kept in mind 
that the veteran is required to pay a 
tuition fee of $36 a month, which is sub- 
tracted from his allowance, and he must 
purchase approximately $50 worth of 
books.. In order to pursue the farm- 
training program as set up under the 
act, a very large capital investment is 
also required. Substantial expenditures 
which may have to be made for land, 
buildings, farm machinery, livestock, 
fertilizer, and seed make the program 
a high-priced proposition, indeed, and 
point even further to the need for elimi- 
nation of the periodical reductions in 
allotments, 

Following is the complete text of my 
bill, entitled “A bill to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 to eliminate the requirement that 
education and training allowances pay- 
able to veterans pursuing institutional 
on-farm training under that act be pe- 
riodically reduced”: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 232 (d) of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
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of 1952 (66 Stat. 669; 38 U. S. C. 942) is 
hereby amended by changing the semicolon 
in the first sentence thereof to a period, and 
deleting all succeeding language of the sub- 
section, beginning with the word “except.” 


Home Rule in Public Welfare 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recor House Resolu- 
tion 18, adopted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Indiana under date 
of February 6, 1953. 

It is significant that the State of In- 
diana, which led the fight in behalf of 
home-rule reforms, already has saved 
the taxpayers of that State hundreds 
of thousands of tax dollars and has 
given increased benefits to deserving 
welfare recipients. 

It is felt that the same principle can 
be applied by the present administra- 
tion in order that the same savings on 
a greater scale can be made for the tax- 
payers of all of the States, 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Indiana General Assembly 
has made unmistakably clear its sincere 
and wholehearted advocacy of home rule in 
the administration of public welfare; and 

Whereas action by the 1951 Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly, supported by the United 
States Congress, brought about home-rule 
reforms which have resulted in the saving 
annually of hundreds of thousands of tax 
dollars by the citizens of the sovereign State 
of Indiana and at the same time have en- 
abled the payment of greater benefits to 
deserving public welfare recipients: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the 1953 Indiana General As- 
sembly, That we hereby request that the 
Congress enact immediately further changes 
in the social security laws which will per- 
mit the States to exercise home rule in 
public welfare administration, and which 
will insure that no State will be penalized 
by any interpretations of existing Federal 
participation in regulations governing the 
administration of old-age homes and nurs- 
ing institutions, which would in any way 
impair the rights of the several States to 
administer their own public-welfare pro- 
grams in the manner desired by the peoples 
of the several States. 


Misusing the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 


remarks, I am including an editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 
12 entitled “Misusing the Press.” 

The Washington Post, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, has performed a public service in 
calling attention to a questionable prac- 
tice which seems to be increasingly em- 
ployed in Washington: 

MISUSING THE PRESS 

Reports filtering back from Europe indi- 
cate that the ultimatum approach attrib- 
uted to Secretary Dulles was not in evidence 
in his talks with Europe’s statesmen. What 
accounts for the disparity? If the explana- 
tion is what it seems, the double talking 
represents a danger both to the integrity of 
the press and the cause of good government. 

Accounts received by embassies here say 
that Mr. Dulles was frank and firm but 
reasonable in his discussions with the Euro- 
peans, and that there was none of the bull- 
dozing with which he had been charged. 
Yet to read the news accounts cabled back 
to this country, presumably obtained from 
Mr. Dulles’ associates, one would think that 
he had set a 75-day time limit for European 
defense unity and had threatened to with- 
draw all American aid unless the European 
Defense Community were set up within that 
time. It looks, in fact, as if there were two 
versions of what Mr. Dulles said—one for 
European consumption and one, perhaps, to 
satisfy members of the get-tough school on 
Capitol Hill and in the country at large. 

The problem deserves the attention of the 
new administration—and of responsible 
leaders of the American press. Doubtless 
there will be a temptation on the part of 
various officials to use the press to exaggerate 
for political purposes or to create impres- 
sions of one sort or another, especially now 
that psychological warfare is the vogue. The 
press will have to be on guard against a 
weapon that could easily debase it, and the 
administration ought to be on notice that it 
is a weapon which as likely as not could have 
a boomerang effect. 

Background briefings to enable reporters 
better to understand problems are useful 
in their place—but only if the officials who 
hold them are candid and honest. If public 
men wish to wage psychological campaigns 
through statements or broadcasts for which 
they assume full responsibility, that is their 
privilege. The press will report fairly what 
they say. But if they attempt to use the 
press, anonymously, to create false impres- 
sions, they will only bring on a lack of con- 
fidence in their own positions, 


Amendment of Civil Aeronautics Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have previously introduced House bill 
2108, which is now being considered by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

My bill would amend the Civil Aero- 
nautiecs Act so that airlines and pilots 
would no longer be immune from crim- 
inal prosecution for their willful and cul- 
pably negligent acts. 

In addition, the removal of this cloak 
of immunity could pave the road for 
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better enforcement of the public nui- 
sance laws of the local government, 

I know first hand the problems of 
the people of my district and Queens 
County in general, Harassed by the 
noise of low-flying planes my constitu- 
ents live in constant fear of occurrences 
such as the April 1952 Jamaica airplane 
tragedy. 

It is an ever-present real fear of a real 
danger, and now is the time to take pre- 
cautionary and corrective measures. 

I see no valid reason why a motorist 
should be held criminally accountable 
for his actions, and airlines and pilots be 
given immunity from criminal prosecu- 
tion for theirs. 

This is not a partisan matter because 
the safety and health of our people 
transcends party lines. Nor can it be 
considered special legislation favoring 
one particular group, because through- 
out our land the identical problem exists 
in and about the vicinity of airports. 

In May 1952 the President’s Airport 
Commission reported: “In the final an- 
alysis the direct sources of hazard to 
people on the ground are the airplane 
and the crew who fly it. If one or the 
other fails, a crash may result. Any- 
thing, therefore, that makes the ma- 
chine more reliable, or the crew less sub- 
ject to failures contributes to the safety 
of people on the ground.” 

I therefore most respectfully urge the 
Members of this Congress to take an 
active part in enacting this extremely 
important legislation, or any similar leg- 
islation which may come before you. 


Bully Seeks a Victim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post 
of February 13, 1953, entitled “Bully 
Seeks a Victim.” As the editorial well 
says, Planting of bombs by the Rus- 
sians in order to manufacture an excuse 
to make a great issue is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

The editorial follows: 

BULLY SEEKS A VICTIM 

The Russian breaking of relations with 
Israel is the old story of a bully looking for 
a victim. The bombing of the Soviet lega- 
tion in Tel Aviv was regrettable, of course, 
and suitable apologies were made by Israel 
officials immediately. But Russia was look- 
ing for an excuse, and no amount of cor- 
rective action by Israel would have been of 
any avail. 

As a matter of fact, it hasn’t been estab- 
lished that the bombing was done by Is- 
raelis. Planting of bombs by the Russians 
in order to manufacture an excuse to make 
a great issue is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

That is the old Hitler technique, which 
was demonstrated in the burning of the 
Reichstag in Berlin. 
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But even if it is established that Israelis 
were responsible for the bombing, there is no 
evidence that the Israeli Government had 
any part in it, and it is patently absurd to 
charge that the Israeli Government would 
deliberately jeopardize its position by such 
an act. 

The terroristic campaign of the Com- 
munists, which has been revealed in many 
parts of the world, appears now to be di- 
rected toward the Middle East and, of course, 
the real reason for the Soviets picking a fight 
could be the great oil fields of that area. 

Plainly, a faction in high party councils 
has been defeated, and a new purge is on 
within the Soviet Union itself. 

Another possibility is the effort of Russia 
to turn attention away from the Korean 
situation. It therefore could be an action in 
response to the change in Korea which now 
finds the United States and the United Na- 
tions taking the initiative and robbing Rus- 
sia of its choice of action in that part of the 
world. 

It is plain now that the Communist 
methods are little different from those used 
by Hitler. Communism is being revealed for 
all to see as anti-Semitic; a fact which many 
people sought to ignore but which now is 
inescapable. 

Whatever the details of the bombing, 
whether it was done by Israelis or by the 
Russians themselves, the pattern is clear. 
‘The Soviets have been making accusations 
and carrying out punishments for Jewish 
doctors and others in Moscow and in satel- 
lite nations. 

The whole world has doubted the legiti- 
macy of the charges, and it was necessary 
for the Soviet leaders, if they have any re- 
gard at all for world opinion, to find some 
justification for their campaign. 

The bombing was a good chance, they ob- 
viously reasoned, to make an attempt to 
justify their actions against Jews, and they 
seized upon it with great haste. But it is 
not likely that anyone will be fooled by the 
Soviets. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Paul W. 
Shafer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include a speech delivered by Hon. PAUL 
W. SHAFER, of Michigan, at Huntington, 
W. Va., on the occasion of the Lincoln 
Day dinner, Thursday, February 12, 1953. 
This speech was of especial interest be- 
cause of the masterly manner in which it 
treats existing social and economic con- 
ditions. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Neal, other distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
genuine pleasure, personally, to join with 
my fellow Americans and fellow Republicans 
of Huntington and the Fourth Congressional 
District of West Virginia in this observance 
of the 144th aniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

You have a right to be proud of this gath- 
ering, just as you have reason to be tre- 
mendously proud of what you did in this 
congressional district last November 4. You 
not only went resounding'y Republican in 
this county and district, but you r 
your dissent from the habit which the State 


as a whole maintained even in the last elec- 
tion. 

Dissent is the prerogative of free men— 
and West Virginians are free men. I am 
well aware that their habit of independence 
and dissent was responsible for West Virginia 
being the only State to secede into the Union. 
I congratulate you on the approach of West 
Virginia’s 90th birthday anniversary next 
June 20. I am reminded that President Lin- 
coln, with that saving touch of humor which 
made bearable the burdens of his Presidency, 
resolved the issue of statehood for West Vir- 
ginia on the simple proposition that even 
though it might be an act of secession in 
the eyes of the mother State of Virginia, 
“there is still difference enough between 
secession against the Constitution and seces- 
sion in favor of the Constitution.” Inci- 
dentally, I am willing to classify the action 
of the Fourth Congressional District last No- 
vember 4 under the heading of “Secession in 
Favor of the Constitution.” 

As Americans, and as Republicans, we are 
meeting tonight under far more hopeful and 
heartening circumstances than have been 
possible for many a past Lincoln Day. 

For this we can thank that very substan- 
tial majority of Americans who spoke last 
November 4, in a fashion and with a vigor- 
which confirmed the judgment of Abraham 
Lincoln that “‘you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” For this happier climate 
in which we meet tonight we can also thank 
the new national leadership, leadership 
which is giving increasing evidence of its 
awareness that it has a mandate for a real 
change. 

Just 10 days ago a Republican President 
addressed a Republican-controlled Congress 
on the state of the Union. As I listened, I 
was struck by the thought of how long and 
how desperately many of the things he was 
saying had needed saying by a President of 
the United States. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower said 
some things in his address which many older 
Americans had despaired of ever again hear- 
ing from the lips of a Chief Executive. I 
know that there are many younger Ameri- 
cans who never before have been privileged 
to hear such views voiced by a President of 
the United States—such views as “elimina- 
tion of the annual deficit,” policies designed 
to “encourage the initiative of our citizens,” 
“free and competitive prices,” repudiation of 
secret agreements which betrayed friendly 
peoples into slavery, and termination of the 
policy of protecting a nation which is fight- 
ing us. 


Let me call particular attention to one 
statement by President Eisenhower which 
could keynote a new and vastly healthier 
role for government in the field ol labor re- 
lations. The President said: 

“The determination of labor policy must 
be governed not by the vagaries of political 
expediency but by the firmest principles and 
convictions. Slanted partisan appeals to 
American workers, spoken as if they were a 
group apart, necessitating a special language 
and treatment, are an affront to the fullness 
of their dignity as American citizens.” 

It is a long time indeed since a President 
of the United States has talked that way. It 
is a wholesome relief and a welcome change 
from the shameless demagogery, the crude 
and vicious appeal to class strife, and the al- 
ternating attitudes toward labor of fawning 
favoritism and snarling hostility which have 
characterized the past 20 years of the so- 
called New Deal and Fair Deal. Isn't the 
first step in industrial and labor statesman- 
ship the realization that neither the favor- 
itism nor the hostility is in order? Surely 
the coal-mine owrers, operators, and miners 
of West Virginia know that their interest and 
stake in continued mining and marketing of 
coal is mutual, and that progress for each lies 
in the pathway of cooperation. 
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While I have said that we meet in happier 
circumstances tonight, I do not speak in any 
mood of self-congratulation. The problems 
are too grave for that. The very multiplicity 
of the problems is staggering. I am remind- 
ed of the man who was reading Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary “from kiver to kiver.” 
A friend asked him how he liked it. The 
answer was: “Fine. It’s a mighty interesting 
book. The only trouble is, it changes the 
subject so often.” So vith any attempt 
even to list the manifold problems of over- 
grown big government, There are so many 
different subjects. 

Tonight I want to speak of just three 
major tasks which face and challenge the 
Republican leadership. How well we accom- 
plish these three tasks will determine how 
much of a victory the American people won 
last November 4. It will also determine the 
crucial question of whether Republicans win 
the all-important 1954 congressional elec- 
tions. 

These three problems are not essentially 
new. Whatever variations and complexities 
these problems may present today they are, 
in basic theme, identical with the tasks and 
objectives which Abraham Lincoln faced 90 
to 100 years ago. 

You know there is only one recorded in- 
stance in which Lincoln visited my own 
State of Michigan. That was during the 
first Republican presidential campaign, in 
1856. And he spoke in Kalamazoo, now one 
of the two principal cities in my congres- 
sional district. 

Incidentally, I think that occasion marked 
the real origin of the Gallup poll and of all 
the other tribe of political pollsters. You 
see, Lincoln was one of several speakers at 
a Young Republican rally in Kalamazoo in 
support of Presidential Nominee John C. 
Fremont. A few weeks later, the Democratic 
vice presidential nominee, John C. Brecken- 
ridge, spoke at a Democratic rally in favor 
of James Buchanan. There were hotly con- 
tested claims as to which rally drew the most 
attendance. An ingenious correspondent 
for a Grand Rapids paper took the scientific 
approach, however. He reported that the 
railroad tickets sold and fares collected for 
the Republican rally totaled 1,221; for the 
Democratic rally, 2,182, and on the strength 
of those statistics he predicted that Buchan- 
an would defeat Fremont. Which he did— 
and that gave this original pollster a better 
record than even Dr. Gallup ever enjoyed. 

Well, in his Kalamazoo, Mich., speech, 
Abraham Lincoln gave the finest and briefest 
definition of the American conception of 
freedom of opportunity that I think I have 
ever read. Lincoln said that under the 
American system of free labor, “The man 
who labored for another last year, this year 
labors for himself, and next year he will 
hire others to labor for him.” Because of 
this, Lincoln added. “There is no such class 
as laborers—men [who] are always to remain 
laborers.” 

This, then, is a major task which the 
Republican leadership faces today—to re- 
store and enhance the system of opportunity 
and freedom whereby men who last year 
labored for another, may this year labor for 
themselves, and next year hire others to 
labor for them. 

It means a powerful challenge to the con- 
cept of the planned society—for a planned 
society involves planners, and neither plans 
nor planners are of avail unless the plans 
can be enforced, and the inevitable conse- 
quence of enforced planning is state control, 
socialism, and the police state. 

It means a reduction of big government, a 
reduction of the costs of government, a re- 
duction of taxes—for big government and its 
costs and tax burdens present one of the 
most ominous forms of socialism. They 
weaken and destroy the private initiative 
which, especially through the medium of 
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small businesses, enable men who last year 
worked for another, to this year work for 
themselves and next year hire others to work 
for them, 

I wonder if the American people will ever 
fully understand the extent to which this 
basic principle that Lincoln recognized as 
distinctively American has been under fire 
of the Socialistists and the governmental 
planners, The principal reason universal 
military training was defeated in the last 
Congress was because I was able to docu- 
ment charges that this scheme involved 
plans under which youth would be drafted 
not merely for military training but for non- 
military service. I was able to establish that 
the over-all program involved giving the 
Government the right to select vocations for 
young men—or young men for vocations— 
whichever way you prefer it. It involved 
plans to draft women. It involved Govern- 
ment scholarships for university students, 
Government health service for young Ameri- 
cans, even Government nurseries. It was 
Government planning and controls run com- 
pletely riot—and that’s why it was beaten. 

There is something tremendously refresh- 
ing and exhilarating in the mere fact that a 
President of the United States voices concern 
over “the encouragement of competitive en- 
terprise and individual initiative.” That is 
a rediscovery of the basic American principle 
that no monopoly of management, owner- 
ship, labor, or government can be tolerated 
which destroys those creative forces. 

The first task and opportunity of the Re- 
publican leadership is to recover and rees- 
tablish the freedom of opportunity whereby, 
in Lincoln's words, “a man who yesterday 
labored for another may today labor for him- 
self and tomorrow hire others to labor 
for him.” 

I turn now to another problem and oppor- 
tunity facing Republicans today. 

It was long the proud claim of Americans 
that we have in the United States a govern- 
ment of laws rather than a government of 
men. Much that has happened in this coun- 
try, particularly in the Federal Government 
over the past 20 years, has unfortunately 
been a contradiction of that claim. 

A major task of Republican leadership in 
all branches of the Federal Government is 
to reestablish this basic principle of govern- 
ment of laws rather than of men. I believe 
a major step in that direction was taken 
when Secretary Wilson and his associates in 
the Defense Department, together with the 
President and the Congress, all adhered to 
the requirement of the law with respect to 
stockholdings. 

The most significant fact is that Congress 
entertained no proposal to make an excep- 
tion in this case. It thereby established the 
principle of government by law—in this case 
a law enacted 90 years ago to combat war- 
contract graft during the Civil War, and re- 
enacted as recently as 1947. 

Of course, the law involved a financial sac- 
rifice so far as Mr. Wilson and his associates 
are concerned. It is to their credit that they 
were willing to make that sacrifice in order 
to serve the country. I believe the law is 
based on a sound principle—and I voted for 
it. And so far as the sacrifice is concerned, 
let me remind you that other laws impose 
heavy sacrifices upon many Americans and 
Iéave them no choice in the matter. Draft 
laws, for example, interrupt a man’s career, 
disrupt his family life, and even require the 
sacrifice of life itself. 

Contrast the administration’s compliance 
with this law with two striking examples of 
the government of men. Remember, if you 
please, that it was President Franklin Roose- 
velt who wrote a House committee chair- 
man in 1935 regarding pending legislation: 

“I hope that your committee will not per- 
mit doubts as to the constitutionality, how- 
ever reasonable, to block the suggested leg- 
islation.” 


In other words, a President sworn to “pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution,” 
was proposing to Members of Congress (who 
had taken the same solemn oath) that they 
act without regard to the Constitution. He 
was, in a word, demanding government of 
men rather than laws. 

Here is another example: The Unification 
Act which created the Department of De- 
fense provided that the Secretary of De- 
fense should be a civilian and that anyone 
who had served in the Armed Forces within 
the past 10 years could not be appointed to 
that office. In September, 1950, Mr. Truman 
decided he wanted to appoint General Mar- 
shall Secretary of Defense, regardless of the 
law. A Democratic-controlled Congress 
obligingly adopted a bill making an excep- 
tion in General Marshall’s case. I voted 
against that bill because I regarded it as 
involying government of men rather than of 
laws. Incidentally, that New Deal Trojan 
horse, Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
who opposed Mr. Wilson’s appointment even 
despite his compliance with the law, voted in 
1950 to change the law in favor of General 
Marshall, 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said in 
Springfield, Illinois: 

“Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well-wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
to violate, in the least particular, the laws 
of the country, and never to tolerate their 
violation by others. Let every man re- 
member that to violate the law is to trample 
on the blood of his father and to tear the 
charter of his own and his children’s lib- 
erty.” 

And Lincoln added something which I 
think is particularly appropriate today when 
any question as to what is taught in the 
schools is denounced as witchhunting. Lin- 
coln said: 

“Let reverence for the laws * * * be 
taught in the schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice.” 

As you may know, I have had a decided 
interest in a subversive trend in education 
which promotes collectivism at home and 
world government in foreign policy. I have 
documented that trend—and my documen- 
tation has never been refuted. 

It behooves every American to know 
what goes on in their schools and colleges. 
It is in order for citizens to know whether, 
in the constant prating about democracy, 
there is any information given the future 
citizen to the effect that this is a republic of 
delegated and limited powers, that it is de- 
signed to be a government of law, rather 
than of men, and that the gravest concern 
of the Founding Fathers of the Nation was 
to protect the citizen from government 
ttself. 

It is important to know whether, in the 
current obsession with U, N. and UNESCO, 
the schools point out any of the very grave 
threats to American sovereignty and to the 
freedom of American citizens implicit in law 
by treaty. No one can read the appalling 
minority opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Vinson 
in the Steel case without realizing how 
ominous that threat is. Are any of the edu- 
cators who are so concerned about academic 
freedom granting any academic freedom to 
that side of the picture? 

Remember that freedom of speech includes 
the freedom to inquire, to challenge, to ex- 
pose. The individual who comes into your 
community with known front or fellow- 
traveler affiliations has no vested right to 
immunity from inquiry, exposure, and chal- 
lenge. 

Lincoln was fervently devoted to liberty 
under law. Republicans today face the task 
of recapturing and rekindling that fervor, 
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by precept and by example. It is basic 
Americanism, 

And now a final point. 

In the magnificent closing lines of the 
Second Inaugural Address, President Lincoln 
listed as one of his purposes— 

“With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on * * * to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 

Uppermost in all of our thoughts tonight 
is the problem of ending the Korean war and 
its toll of American killed and wounded. 
After more than 2 years of the Truman- 
Acheson-Marshall policy of appeasement, 
vacillation, policy vacuum, and publicly ad- 
vertised official fears, it is obvious that the 
quality and policy most desperately needed 
is “firmness in the right.” 

President Eisenhower's state of the Union 
message, and subsequent developments, en- 
courage the belief that our Government is 
now operating under such a policy of firm- 
ness in the right. His statements regarding 
the Korean situation, and particularly his 
freeing of the Chinese Nationalist forces on 
Formosa from the amazing (if not treason- 
able) United States Navy restrictions im- 
posed by the Truman-Acheson regime, has 
perked up official Washington. It has 
inevitably led to discussion and expecta- 
tion—possibly premature—of even more pos- 
itive steps including, perhaps, an embargo of 
Red China, 

Of one thing I am certain. If there is 
enthusiastic expectation in Washington and 
among the American people, there undoubt- 
edly is apprehensive concern and misgiving 
in Red China and Soviet Russia. That is all 
to the good. It’s time the other side was 
doing a little more of the wondering and 
worrying. And it is inexpressibly gratifying 
to have an end to previous hand-wringing, 
do-nothing policy which prompted and 
followed the tragic firing of General Mace 
Arthur. 

Last week I attended a luncheon given by 
a few Congressmen in honor of a recently 
retired member of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet. 
This distinguished former official told us 
that he had been trying to convince the ad- 
ministration for more than a year that a 
blockade of Red China was the only way to 
settle the war in Korea. As the record 
shows, his efforts were to no avail. 

Now that he is out of office this former 
Cabinet member disclosed his feeling and 
effort on this score. I don't know how. a 
man in his position could have remained 
silent in view of his strong feelings on the 
matter and with American men continuing 
to die in a no-decision war. But of course 
the Truman-Acheson gag was powerful and 
complete. What happened to Admiral Den- 
feld, General MacArthur, and General Wede- 
meyer, would have happened to anyone who 
dared speak his convictions. 

It is encouraging to see that top military 
leaders are beginning to speak their honest 
convictions now that they dare to. General 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has told the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that he believes ships carrying 
contraband of war to Red China could be 
stopped under a Chinese Nationalist or Amer- 
ican blockade without enlarging the war. 
He now indicates his belief that this can be 
a helpful factor in forcing a decision in 
Korea. Yet only a short time before when 
he appeared before the House Armed Services 
Committee, General Bradley was asked how 
he believed the Korean war could be settled. 
He answered: “I don't know.” That was 
while Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson were 
Btill in office. The gag was still on. 

I note that General Van Fleet also has now 
spoken out. He has publicly stated that the 
Allies lost two chances to win the war in 
Korea—both since the removal of General 
MacArthur, He charges that U. N. and 
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United States decisions restrained him from 
action he is confident would have brought 
victory. What a terrible indictment of the 
Truman-Acheson leadership. What a ter- 
rible price to pay for lack of firmness in the 
right. 

Still another American general has spoken. 
Lt. Gen. E. M. Almond, retired commander 
of the 10th Army Corps in Korea, confirms 
the impression held by most Americans, that 
the truce talks merely gave the Reds a re- 
prieve. General Almond, in a recent inter- 
view, made this statement: “To harangue and 
delay and allow your opponent to become 
stronger so that he can fight you harder later 
is unpardonable, in my humble opinion as a 
soldier.” 

We know, of a certainty, that Abraham 
Lincoln would have thought so too. In 
February 1865, Lincoln met a southern truce 
delegation to discuss the possibility of peace. 
Before he went to that conference he issued 
this order to General Grant: “Let nothing 
which is transpiring change, hinder, or delay 
your military movements or plans.” In 
other words, he wouldn't permit truce talks 
to become an opportunity for an enemy 
build-up. Lincoln's truce talks lasted 4 
hours. Because of his firmness in the right, 
his insistence that the issues of slavery and 
restoration of the Union could not be com- 
promised, both sides agreed peace was not 
yet possible. Peace came, through victory, 
3 months Iater. 

The new-found freedom of our top mili- 
tary leaders to speak their convictions will 
assure President Eisenhower honest and 
forthright counsel from those qualified to 
give it. For this we may be grateful. 

Those whom I have talked with in Wash- 
ington, in a position to know, offer a further 
word of encouragement regarding the Korean 
situation. They believe Chiang Kai-shek’s 
efforts, when launched against the Chinese 
mainiand, will stimulate widespread guer- 
rilla activity in support of the Nationalists 
and against the Communists. They cite 
the terrible toll of Communist liquidations 
in China—and the terrible hatred it has 
stirred. One informant mentioned a case of 
5,000 Chinese teachers who were put to death 
because they refused to parrot the Com- 
munist line in their classrooms. 

Because of the new threat of nationalist 
activity, plus guerrilla warfare made possible 
as arms are supplied, the release of Chiang’s 
forces promises to ease pressure on American 
forces in Korea. Again, it’s the other folks 
who are going to have to do the wondering 
and worrying for a change. All that is to the 


And that they are worrying is evidenced by 
the propaganda line now being used by the 
Reds. They are warning of hardships that 
will be visited upon the people of Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and other far eastern coun- 
tries by any blockade of our enemies, Such 
propaganda should be ignored. 

I don’t know how you feel about it, but 
I know our leaders believe a blockade and 
action by Chiang’s troops will end the Korean 
war. I believe that even though other coun- 
tries are hurt, and they will be hurt, the 
first duty of we Americans is to think of our 
soldiers in Korea for a change and end that 
conflict. Patchwork of other nations can 
be accomplished later and at much less cost, 

After all, Hong Kong has asked for it. Our 
leaders say that 80 percent of goods, mostly 
materials of war, shipped through Hong 
Kong has found its way into the hands of 
the Red army and has been to a large meas- 
ure responsible for the prolongation of the 
Korean war. 

Overoptimism regarding the Korean sit- 
uation should be avoided, of course. But a 
start has been made—the most important 
start of breaking what President Eisenhower 
.80 aptly called the posture of paralyzed 
tension. 


Today, as in Lincoln’s day, the only sound 
hope for a “just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations” depends 
upon “firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right.” 


Veterans’ Problems in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I am sub- 
mitting a copy of a letter from the de- 
partment service officers, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, in regard to current vet- 
erans problems in Mississippi. 

This brief summation of problems de- 
manding immediate attention is appli- 
cable not only to Mississippi but to every 
other agricultural area in our country. 
I am submitting copies of this statement 
to the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, to the Veterans’ Administration, and 
placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of all Members of 
Congress. 

The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1953. 
CLARENCE V. MITCHELL, 
Commander, Department of Mississippi, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Philadelphia, Miss. 

Dear COMMANDER MITCHELL: It is the opin- 
ion of your department service officers that 
most veteran problems in Mississippi are tied 
to the fact that Mississippi is an agricul- 
tural State. 

From a review of the casualty lists it will 
be seen that most of the men listed as killed 
or wounded in Korea, and whose home ad- 
dresses are given as Mississippi, are from the 
farm. 

The farm-training program in the Korean 
GI bill (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) is not 
as good as the on-farm training given to 
World War II veterans. 

The service departments (Army and Navy) 
are not supplying the men with dental work 
and prosthetic appliances in accordance with 
their responsibilities, but are telling the men 
to go to the Veterans’ Administration after 
discharge to get dental repairs, eye glasses, 
etc. Many of these farm boys follow the 
Army and Navy instructions only to find 
that the Veterans’ Administration appropri- 
ations have been reduced to the point where 
no help can be given, 

For instance, the Veterans’ Administration 
in Mississippi asked for $89,000 for use in 
giving dental treatment to Korean and other 
veterans during the last quarter of 1952, but 
due to the reduced VA appropriation it got 
only $9,000. Many men whose teeth were 
injured from jaw wounds in Korea undoubt- 
edly will have to pay for their own dental 
work, especially if the condition is emergent. 

Then we have the problem of the World 
War I veteran with a farm background and 
limited education. He usually has no Social 
Security coverage. He is further handi- 
capped by the fact that when he enters a 
VA hospital for treatment of a disability, 
it is very rarely that he is examined for all 
his disabilities during that period of treat- 
ment. Even obvious disabilities such as 
missing fingers of one or both hands are left 
off the final diagnoses, 
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The veteran then has to start all over 
again in proving his entitlement to the total 
and permanent nonservice pension, and 
sometimes when the veteran furnishes ex- 
ceptionally good medical reports soon after 
he was treated in a VA hospital, the rating 
boards of the Veterans’ Administration re- 
fuse him an outpatient examination for 
rating purposes—just because the hospital 
missed obvious disabilities which are found 
2 or 3 weeks later by the veteran's private 
physician. 

The denial of the nonservice pension is 
usually followed by an attempt by the World 
War I veteran to be readmitted to the hos- 
pital for treatment which he is manifestly 
unable to pay for on the outside. It is only 
in rare instances that he is readmitted, so he 
is caught on a merry-go-round of mischance. 
He cannot get the nonservice pension, and 
he cannot pay his home doctor to treat him. 

Since only about 1 of every 9 veterans is 
ever able to prove service connection (even 
though about half of them are morally en- 
titled, especially if they were combat vet- 
erans), it will be seen that the combination 
of restricted VA hospital funds and the vet- 
eran's farm and educational background 
work & hardship on some of the most worthy 
veterans. If experience in the past is any 
guide, the Korean veterans in the future will 
be even more discriminated against. They 
come principally from the rural areas. 

As more and more VA hospital beds are 
being discontinued due to reductions in the 
budget for that agency, the problem be- 
comes more and more acute, with hundreds 
of Korean veterans being discharged with 
grievous wounds. Some of the most exten- 
sively wounded men in the history of the 
United States Armed Forces are resulting 
from the Korean action. This partly because 
some of the men are being returned to com- 
bat duty after being wounded 2 and 3 times, 
and partly because modern methods are 
causing many men to live who, in former 
wars, would have been fatalities. 

If the United States appreciates the sacri- 
fice of these men (who will never again live 
normally as other young men of their gen- 
eration), then certainly the Government 
will not economize at their expense. They 
need to be returned to hospitals at regular 
intervals. 

The Government also should remember the 
comrades of these wounded boys who picked 
them up and brought them down the rocky 
hillsides of Korea and then returned to their 
bunkers to fight off the enemy. Many of 
these men fought on in spite of minor 
wounds, sickness, and exhaustion, but will 
never be able to prove service connection for 
their weakened condition after discharge. 

These are the “men who won the war,” and 
they have the respect and admiration of 
those who were too badly wounded to ever 
return to combat. To deny these men free 
hospitalization at the hands of the Veterans’ 
Administration would be to deny them the 
only reward they will ever seek for hard sery- 
ice in World War II and Korea. Many of 
them are reservists, and are in an age group 
which makes training under the Korean GI 
bill out of the question. 

The proper care of our country’s defenders 
is a legitimate part of the cost of war, and we 
hope that the present national administra- 
tion will regard it as such. 

Assuring you that the foregoing summary 
of facts with regard to the most urgent vet- 
eran problems in our State is the true picture 
from our everyday personal experience, in 
dealing with them from all areas of Missis- 
sippi, and hoping that you shall be-.able to 
leave these thoughts with our Mississippi 
delegation, we remain. 

Yours in comradeship, 
T. K. STAPLETON, 
ALISON M. JAMES, 
Department Service Officers. 
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Universalized Declaration of Independ- 
ence: America’s New World Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, a very 
informative address delivered by Prof. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of econom- 
ics, Georgetown University, and president 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. This address “A Universalized 
Declaration of Independence: America’s 
New World Revolution,” was delivered 
last year at the fifth triannual meeting 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee in 
New York City. The meeting was at- 
tended by more than 1,500 delegates 
from 44 States, representing approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent and origin. 

It is significant that the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America met 
during its opening day on the anni- 
versary of the American Declaration of 
Independence. This is symbolic of the 
hope and faith we all share that the 
millions of people now under the yoke of 
Soviet imperialism will soon be freed. 
The spirit of independence remains firm 
in the Ukraine. 

The State of Minnesota is today the 
home of many thousands who are proud 
of their Ukrainian origin. They are 
Americans, thoroughly adjusted to their 
new homeland and constantly contribut- 
ing to the strength and welfare of our 
Nation. 

It is an honor for me to pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian people and their deeply 
rooted democratic faith and striving for 
the independence of their people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is genuinely a most symbolic and 
significant occasion for the national meet- 
ing of the 5th Congress of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. We have chosen to con- 
vene in this refreshing and hopeful at- 
mosphere of unparalleled solidarity over a 
weekend dedicated to the traditional ob- 
seryance of our independence as a free and 
democratic nation. For us this is profoundly 
meaningful when so many, either through 
direct experience or indirect understanding, 
know and sense what it means for a nation 
to lose its independence and be subject to 
the tyrannical domination of a foreign power. 
It becomes doubly meaningful when we 
soberly reflect on the mortal threat that 
confronts the freedom and independence of 
our country as well as the other nations 
of the free world. This is why, with pas- 
sionate feeling and intellectual certitude, we 
assume as our fight a universalized declara- 
tion of independence for all nations every- 
where and most of all for the long-ignored 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 

Our fight stands squarely in the national 
interest of our country. This is absolutely 
and unqualifiedly primary to all else. In our 
grounded view the historic struggle in Europe 
and Asia against traditional Russian im- 
perialism is a basic asset to the preserva- 


tion of American independence and freedom. 
So-called world communism is not merely 
@ socio-economic phenomenon, but by far 
more so the barbarous continuation of 500 
years of chauvinist Russian imperialism. 
One need only scan the open record of 
Soviet Russian aggression since 1917. Free 
and independent nations have been reduced 
to slavery not by the false promises of so- 
called communism, but rather by the pres- 
ence, extension, or onslaught of Soviet mili- 
tary power. As President Truman declares 
in the book on Mr. President, of the “three 
forces at work in the world today. There 
is Russian imperialism—and it isn't much 
different from the Czarist imperialism.” 
National independence is a fundamental 
value of existence craved by all the non- 
Russian peoples from the Danube to the 
Pacific, nations which have lost it under 
the trampling heel of Russian imperialism, 
nations which will never yield until they 
regain it. Their unceasing struggle to regain 
it is our fervent fight to preserve it. And 
by a universalized declaration of independ- 
ence, America can unleash its new world 
revolution. 

Our position in the crucial field of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is unique in numerous 
ways. In our Nation’s interest we seek the 
liberation and the unqualified self-determi- 
nation of Ukraine, which logically and his- 
torically can only mean national independ- 
ence. Our position in this respect deals with 
the largest non-Russian nation in central 
and eastern Europe as well as the largest 
non-Russian nation in the Soviet Union. It 
deals also with a nation whose record of 
stubborn opposition and dogged resistance 
against Soviet Russian imperialism is to this 
day unsurpassable. It deals with a large 
country strategically situated as a bridge 
between the western non-Russian nations 
and those of the East in the wide periphery 
of the Soviet Russian Empire. In short, it 
deals with an area that is most vital to 
American psychological strategy, an area that 
is the very Achilles heel of the Soviet Empire, 
an area, as Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH re- 
cently put it, that is “a potential key to the 
creation of an eastern European federation.” 
Referring to the disaster that Hitler met with 
in this area, President Truman is right 
when he says that “If he hadn’t invaded, he 
might have won something, perhaps, because 
the Ukrainians and the White Russians 
wanted to join Hitler, but he treated them 
like dogs and slaves. He looked on them as 
an inferior people. And he paid for that.” 
As the President knows, they saw in Hitler 
the opportunity for liberation and independ- 
ence, despising what Hitler stood for, and to 
put it in the President’s words, Hitler 
“showed he didn’t know his history well 
enough.” Today they see in America the 
great hope of liberation and independence, 
praising what America stands for. If we 
can help it, America’s experience will never 
be Hitler’s experience, because with a uni- 
versalized declaration of independence, 
America’s new world revolution will spread 
like wildfire throughout the vast reaches of 
the Soviet Empire. 

This ideologic offensive on the part of our 
Government would bring great hope and 
encouragement to all the enslaved peoples. 
It would insure for us a power of initiative 
that would place the Kremlin gangsters on 
a perpetual defensive. It would begin to 
roll back the imperialist wave of so-called 
world communism toward an eventual point 
of extinction. With the reserve support of 
our atomic military power it would maximize 
our chances for averting the total hot phase 
of world war III. We have been continually 
urging this policy of national liberation 
as a necessary successor to the policy of con- 
tainment which has now outlived its useful- 
ness. Several days ago we urged its adoption 
as a solid plank in the Republican Party 
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platform, and there is a strong indication 
that it will be adopted. Representatives of 
this committee will submit a similar plank 
to the Democrat convention 2 weeks hence. 
The movement for this principled policy is 
gaining wide acceptance, and we will con- 
tribute every measure of our effort to it. 
Because it is our innermost conviction that 
a universalized declaration of independence 
constitutes for all peoples America’s new 
world revolution. 

The policy of our committee is realistic, 
comprehensive, just, and forward-looking. 
On the basis of it we have supported the 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, the 
sending of American troops to Europe, the 
President's fearless action in Korea, the Ben- 
ton resolution on an independent Voice of 
America, the Kersten resolution to assist the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, 
the Mutual Security program, and notably 
the full-fledged implementation of the well- 
known Kersten amendment, and the Ful- 
bright resolution on the formation of a 
United States of Europe. Unlike some or- 
ganizations, we have little time or energy to 
waste on petty issues involving rights to cer- 
tain territories when the very lives of na- 
tions are at stake, when the very existence 
of our own democratic and independent 
Nation is in peril. With vision and perspec- 
tive toward stages of international develop- 
ment, with patient understanding and diplo- 
macy concerning the actualities of the 
moment, with no iota of sacrifice of the 
principles and truths we advocate, we dedi- 
cate our resources to the achievement of 
unity among anti-Communist forces here 
and abroad, to the realization of victory in 
the cold war over Soviet imperialism, to the 
unqualified self-determination and inde- 
pendence of all nations in the Soviet Em- 
pire as the only rational, just, and historical 
basis for the reconstruction of Europe and 
Asia into respective federated political en- 
tities. The ideas and plans implied by these 
directions of our united and resolute action 
are revolutionizing, so powerfully revolu- 
tionizing that we are completely and deter- 
minedly dedicated to America’s new world 
revolution, a universalized declaration of 
independence. 

“I have several histories of Russia—not 
one of which has been satisfactory. Most of 
them are based on ideas that were formed 
before the man started his book and are not 
based on facts.” These are the accurate 
words of President Truman. In effect, he 
and countless more have now recognized 
that an fron curtain of thought has for too 
long prevailed in America concerning Rus- 
sia and its rampant imperialism in eastern 
Europe and Asia. We feel that this curtain 
of suppressed and distorted facts has now 
been decisively penetrated. We are dedi- 
cated to destroying it entirely with the weap- 
ons of truth and undiluted facts. The prog- 
ress we have made in the enlightenment of 
American public opinion on Russia has been 
salutary, but there is still much more to be 
done, The brazen lies and false interpre- 
tations as well as classifications, which have 
been circulated here for over 30 years with 
an aptitude for willful distortion so strikingly 
similar to the Soviet technique, are the 
targets of our concentrated action. Instead 
of objective scholarship and honest report- 
ing, political pimpery in the name of the 
unholy dame Russia has been peddled here, 
and this intellectual salacity we seek to fully 
expose to curb the disease of paralyzed 
knowledge about Russia. This we deem a 
most vital task because truth is the keynote 
of a universalized declaration of independ- 
ence and the key to the success of America’s 
new world revolution. 

Our attack on this disease of calculated 
falsification has actually caused the intel- 
lectual termites to seek shelter under all sorts 
of desperate and frenzied arguments, I 
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must say that over the past 2 years I have 
been somewhat amused by their arguments 
because they are patently self-defeating that 
our task becomes relatively light. What's 
more, they are advanced on the menu of de- 
bate alamode Stalinique. We are told that 
to give expression to the struggle for lib- 
eration and independence on the part of the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union 
plays “into Stalin’s hands.” To this we say, 
nonsense. Our aid to this struggle magni- 
fies the centrifugal forces in the unnatural 
union of the Soviet Republics, seriously 
weakens Stalin, and as a consequence 
strengthens our own country. Furthermore, 
in the good name of the slaving and long 
oppressed Russian masses, we openly and 
unequivocally reject the implicit assump- 
tion of this argument. Namely that the 
average, hard-working Russian worker and 
peasant is imperialistically conscious and 
would be driven to blindly support Stalin 
and his vast bureaucracy in the maintenance 
of the bloody Soviet Empire. Those who 
argue on playing into Stalin’s hands further 
the very thing they pretend to avoid. 

We have been publicly accused of being 
Russian-haters, but such unwarranted and 
despicable vilification speaks for itself. It is 
low, infamous, and filthy. We have been 
called extremists, nationalists, Galicians, 
separatists, and only God knows what else, 
but this is part of the same filthy smear 
campaign that proves the paucity and 
wretchedness of their position. They at- 
tempt to frighten the uninformed with a 
Balkanization argument, but we know that 
the area of an independent Ukraine or Cau- 
casia or Turkestan is larger than most states 
of Europe. Their logic is even worse than 
their brazen distortion of fact. They predi- 
cate self-determination on a choice between 
independence or federation with Russia, a 
line of reasoning which is as unbalanced 
as the weight of an elephant with that of 
anant. The blunt fact is that federation is 
not a unilateral action, but presupposes two 
or more equal and independent units. On 
and on we find little difficulty in meeting 
their twisted arguments and deliberate false- 
hoods because facts and logic are with us, 
and we are for a universalized declaration 
of independence which means America’s new 
world revolution. A revolution in thought 
and spirit that would have its greatest im- 
pact among the captive non-Russian nations 
in the Soviet Union. A revolution that 
would revive the gallant spirit of 1776 for 
the salvation of the world and the preserva- 
tion of our free democracy, A revolution 
that would seal the free destiny of Ukraine, 
its independence, its Christian future, its 
peaceful and equal partnership in the recon- 
struction of Europe. There will be no peace 
without a free and independent Ukraine. A 
universalized declaration of independence is 
the foundation of peace and the tremendous 
hope for a thoroughly free Ukraine. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary of Lithuanian 


Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief statement which I 
prepared in observance of the 35th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence 
which was observed on February 16, 1953. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


February 16, 1953, is an occasion to be 
celebrated by our citizens of Lithuanian an- 
cestry and by all freedom-loving Americans 
*hroughout this country as the 35th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
of the people of Lithuania. We shall con- 
tinue to recognize and observe this day in 
tribute to the spirit of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, Our Government recognizes the inde- 
pendence of the Lithuanian state and re- 
fuses to grant recognition to the Soviet ag- 
gression which overran the nation. 

After the signing of the declaration of in- 
dependence on February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
and Soviet Russia signed a peace treaty in 
which Russia “renouncec for all time sover- 
eign rights over the Lithuanian people and 
their territory.” That treaty was reinforced 
by another treaty signed September 26, 1926. 

It is no wonder, then, that Lithuania felt 
secure in freedom as an independent and 
sovereign state and that she snould direct 
her national energies toward the develop- 
ment of peaceful and progressive achieve- 
ments. Her efforts during the 22 years were 
regarded with remarkable progress in every 
respect. But these gains were short-lived, 
for in June 1940, under an agreement with 
Nazi Germany, Russian troops moved in and 
occupied the country. 

Germany and Russia went to war in 1941 
and used the Lithuanian homeland as a bat- 
tleground over the next 5 years. The con- 
queror and vanquished alike left behind de- 
struction, chaos, and death. Those Lithua- 
nians who died in the struggle were caught 
in the cross-fire between two ruthless war 
machines. 

Even with the cessation of hostilities, 
Lithuania, like her Baltic neighbors, could 
not settle down to a peaceful recovery, for 
under the protection of Russia the suffer- 
ing, the fear, and the hardship still con- 
tinues, 

The culture, ideals, and language of the 
3 million people of Lithuania are far differ- 
ent from the godless ideologies of Soviet 
Russia. History has taught us that the 
Lithuanians will not be absorbed or subdued 
by invaders or conquerors, for she has al- 
ways retained her independent spirit in 
spite of the shifting tides of fortune since 
the first Lithuanian Constitution in 1529. 

I am pleased to join with many thousands 
of fine Americans of Lithuanian descent in 
their hopes and prayers for the new freedom 
of the home of their ancestors. 


Reprisals by Communist Government for 
Resistance, Etc., Behind the Iron Cur- 


tain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
recent statement of Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther has drawn the attention of 
American public opinion to the pitiless 
and exterminating reprisals by the Com- 
munist government for resistance, sabo- 
tage, and clandestine action behind the 
Iron Curtain. On January 30, 1953, the 
Polish Government in exile, still officiat- 
ing in London, published a message ad- 
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dressed to the Poles in Poland which 
appeared in the Polish Daily News in 
Detroit on February 10. It contained a 
New Year’s message of the president in 
exile, August Zaleski, and embodies terse 
and arresting passages. 


In spite of injuries inflicted upon Poland 
by her western allies, in spite of the unwise 
Yalta commitments against which the very 
same Polish Government courageously pro- 
tested with rare wisdom and foresight, this 
government, grievously injured and aban- 
doned by its friends and allies, appealed with 
all its persuasive powers to the citizens of 
Poland to keep faith in the Western World 
which alone can liberate the enslaved na- 
tion when proper time arrives, 


I firmly believe that this tragic mes- 
sage, like the Gettysburg Address, should 
be preserved in full for our posterity as 
a rare document of loyalty to the west- 
ern civilization that challenges human 
understanding, a document that ex- 
presses so vividly and eloquently the ad- 
herence to true Christian principles by 
the 6 million Americans of Polish de- 
scent and the nation of their ancestry, 
I further would recommend earnestly 
that its full content be beamed by the 
Voice of America to the Poles and the 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain 
in order that they may know that the 
United States is in full accord with the 
spirit expressed therein. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther’s remarks, 
and President in Exile August Zaleski’s 
appeal be inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


The Paris weekly, Carrefour, recently 
quoted Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther as saying: 
“It is absolutely necessary to keep up the 
hope of people behind the Iron Curtain. But 
I do not believe we could liberate them with- 
out war. There is no question of launching 
such a war. On the other hand, it seems to 
me useless and dangerous to try to organize 
behind the Iron Curtain a resistance that 
would take the form of sabotage and clan- 
destine action. The reprisals would be piti- 
less, even more pitiless than those exercised 
by the Germans in occupied Europe. It is 
not by parachuting pistols that we will lib- 
erate Eastern Europe. The only thing to do 
is to try to keep the confidence that these 
people have in us, by showing them that we 
are strongly and closely united.” 


_ 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE 
PoLIsH NATION 


(The President of the Republic, August 
Zaleski, in his 1953 New Year's speech in 
London, addressed to Poles everywhere in the 
world, formulated the objectives before the 
Polish nation as follows:) 


Fellow countrymen, the sole purpose for 
the existence of the Polish Government in 
Exile is envisaged in the struggle for the 
freedom and independence of Poland and for 
the liberty of all its citizens, unmarred by 
concentration camps, slave labor and not 
subject to the daily terror, the breaking of 
characters, and the rape of conscience. 

At this time only Poles living in a free 
world can continue the struggle, and this is 
the only goal which they and the Polish legal 
authorities have in view, All our efforts are 
bent to this objective and to the finding of 
adequate political means to that one end. 

Poles have not to wage an armed struggle. 
Their task as of now is solely to keep alive 
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the faith of their forefathers and to main- 
tain unbroken Polish cultural values. This 
is a most difficult task. To complicate the 
same by inducing armed rebellion would be 
criminal, The organization of sabotage, or 
intelligence activity by Polish nationals in 
behalf of the interests of foreign countries, 
is a wanton sacrifice of lives from among the 
most valuable elements within the nation. 

Even if there are individuals who under- 
take activities against which such a stern 
warning was issued by the President of the 
Republic, they do so entirely on their own 
responsibility. The Polish Government, of 
course, cannot institute proceedings. How- 
ever, one thing is certain at this time: These 
individuals cannot speak in the name of the 
legal authorities of the Polish Republic. No 
patriotic slogans, no quotation of cherished 
traditions, or invocation of respected names 
should blind you to this truth. . 

“The Polish Government knows that it will 
be to fight for freedom, as our 
forefathers have done, and also as our own 
generation fought twice in our time. Today 
it is the bounden duty of the government to 
warn the country before irresponsible actions 
which bring in their wake Soviet provoca- 
tion. Don't give credence to Communist ac- 
cusations in which disfigured facts are sub- 
merged in a sea of falsity. Increased at- 
tacks are levied against the church. This 
results from the Godless Communist doc- 
trine which is well understood by the free 
world today. Knowing Soviet methods, and 
having access to the international situation 
better than you have, we say to you, fully 
conscious of the great responsibility of our 
warning: Conserve your forces, because the 
day of reckoning has not come as yet. 

We must stress here also that you should 
not lose confidence and trust in the West. 
In spite of all errors, disappointments, and 
disillusionment, liberation can come only 
from the free nations of the West, to which 
Poland belongs by every fiber of its moral 
and material structure. The agents of Mos- 
cow would like to kill in your souls that 
faith in the West, but their efforts are in 
vain. 

The West gradually begins to realize that 
a purely defensive policy, consisting in the 
containment of the further progress of So- 
viet imperialism, is vastly insufficient. It 
is proposed to assume a more active policy, 
having the liberation of the enslaved nations 
for its objective. In this we see the con- 
firmation of the position assumed both by 
the Polish nation and by its legal authori- 
ties. On its part, the government will do 
all that lies im its power to bring nearer 
the fulfillment of these promises and will 
continue truthfully to inform you concern- 
ing its own activities in relation to the de- 
velopment of the international situation. 

With utmost trust in the fairness of our 
cause, we call upon our fellow countrymen 
in Poland calmly to persevere in their 
loyalty to these objectives. 


Communism in Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an editorial on Com- 
munism in Unions which appeared in 
the New York Times of February 11, 
1953, and ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
COMMUNISM IN UNIONS 


Senator HuserRT H. HUMPHREY, chairman 
of the 82d Congress Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations, has released a report 
on Public Policy and Communist Domina- 
tion of Certain Unions. This comparatively 
brief statement of 32 pages is the last of a 
series of reports focusing attention on the 
difficult problem of how to deal with Com- 
munist-controlled unions whose members are 
overwhelmingly non-Communist but who are 
victimized by astute Communists who use 
the trade-union paraphernalia, collective 
bargaining, and Government agencies as a 
legitimate cover for their party-line activi- 
ties. 

Certainly there is no easy way to remove 
Communist leaders from their entrenched 
Official positions in some unions. Several 
years ago the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations ousted a group of Red-controlled 
unions for following the Communist Party 
line. Although by this action the CIO 
cleaned its own house, these unions still 
exist as independent entities under the same 
leadership. They had been officially certi- 
fied by the National Labor Relations Board 
because at one time or another their mem- 
bers chose them as bargaining agents and 
because under the Taft-Hartley Act their 
leaders had signed non-Communist af- 
davits, 

Unfortunately, some of these unions have 
contracts with employers in sensitive defense 
plants or industries. And, yet, the agents 
of these unions, while disbarred from setting 
foot inside the plants, may meet members 
at the gates or confer with their own planted 
accomplices at other places. The implica- 
tion is too plain to need elaboration. 

Whiie there is legal authority for the De- 
partment of Defense to protect classified in- 
formation, the Industrial Employment Re- 
view Board, under criteria established by the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
finds that “the denial of access program, 
efficacious as it may be from the point of 
view of g classified information, 
does not in itself substantially reduce the 
threat of possible sabotage which might be 
carried out at the instigation of Communist- 
dominated unions. * *.* We do not believe 
that we have the legal authority to go in 
and remove or summarily exclude potential 
saboteurs from national-defense facilities.” 

It should not be concluded, however, 
that the Government has done nothing to 
protect itself. The report states that effec- 
tive steps have been taken against threats 
to national security, but also points out that 
additional steps can and should be taken. 
Among these are (1) the Munitions Board 
as well as other agencies concerned with 
security problems should develop specialized 
competence in dealing with the security im- 
plications of Communist-dominated unions; 
(2) the Bureau of the Budget should study 
how the various Federal responsibilities in 
this field can be sensibly coordinated and, 
through the Budget Bureau, the President 
should consider the development of in-serv- 
ice training programs for these various agen- 
cies on the goals and purposes of Commu- 
nists in unions and how to distinguish the 
bona fide militant unionist from the Com- 
munist agent; (3) the Department of Jus- 
tice should establish a special unit to deal 
with cases arising out of alleged violations 
of the non-Communist oath, with effectual 
liaison relationships to the NLRB and legis- 
lative committees engaged in Communist in- 
quiries. 


The Humphrey subcommittee deserves 
commendation for a creditable job. Its work, 
still uncompleted, should be continued by 
the present Senate Labor Committee, headed 
by H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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Red Mass Sermon by Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
sermon delivered by Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S. J., at the red Mass held in 
St. Matthew's Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C., February 15, 1953, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I am cer- 
tain that Members of the Senate will be 
interested in reading this scholarly 
sermon. 

The tradition of the red Mass goes 
back many centuries in Rome, Paris, and 
London. From time immemorial this 
beautiful ceremony has officially opened 
the judicial year of the Sacred Roman 
Rota, the tribunal of the Holy See. 
During the reign of Louis IX, St. Louis 
of France, La Sainte Chappelle was des- 
ignated as the chapel for the Mass. This 
magnificient edifice, erected in 1246, was 
used but once during the year, for the 
celebration of the red Mass. The cus- 
tom in England began in the Middle 
Ages, and continued even during World 
War II, when judges and lawyers at- 
tended the red Mass annually in West- 
minster Cathedral. 

In the United States the tradition was 
inaugurated in 1928 in New York City, 
where the Guild of Catholic Lawyers 
meets annually with judges and mem- 
bers of law faculties for the votive Mass 
in old St. Andrew’s Church in the 
shadow of the towering State and Fed- 
eral courts. Since then the red Mass 
has been celebrated annually in Califor- 
nia, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the District of Columbia, attended 
by justices of the highest courts in the 
land and by men of all religious faiths. 
In the District of Columbia, the’ red 
Mass has also been attended by officials 
of all branches of the government, for- 
eign diplomats, and other distinguished 
guests. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

All our serious thinking today is done 
against the background of the stern encoun- 
ter that history is presently witnessing. I 
use the phrase “stern encounter,” because 
recently there has been running my 
mind the famous prophetic text of Cardinal 
Newman: “Then will come the stern en- 
counter, when two real and living principles, 
simple, entire, and consistent, one in the 
church, the other out of it, at length rush 
upon one another, contending not for names 
and words or half views, but for elementary 
notions and distinctive moral characteris- 
tics.” Newman spoke of the conflict as yet 
to come. Doubtless its paroxysm is yet to 
come. But in essence the conflict has been 
going on for 23 centuries, since the time 
when Socrates engaged the Sophists. Soc- 
rates against the Sophists, Origen against 


~Celsus, Athanasius against Arius, Thomas 
“Aquinas against Averroes, the Fathers of the 


Council of Sens against Marsilius of Padua, 
or a dozen other historical clashes—always, 
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under whatever differences, it has been fun- 
damentally the same encounter of opposing 
principles. They rush upon one another to- 
day—and with new fierceness. 

I am not thinking solely of that ominous 
“war” upon which we have bestowed the 
strange epithet “cold,” even though great 
fires of intellectual passion animate its wag- 
ing. This is the presently most spectacular, 
historically so far climactic, manifestation of 
the ancient conflict between contrasting ele- 
mentary notions of man and between cul- 
tural systems with distinctively opposite 
moral characteristics. However, I would 
rather draw attention to another phase of 
the same encounter. 

One could miss its sternness, because the 
shock of it is hardly audible. When there 
is conflict between major political philoso- 
phies, and between great states which incor- 
porate them, the din is heard in the streets 
of the world—especially when, as in our case, 
the antagonists make part of their argument 
through the mouths of field artillery. How- 
ever, the encounter of which I would speak 
makes no such uproar. There is no more 
noise to be heard than that which attends 
the inner process of disintegration which 
may go on within some great tree of the for- 
est, until it is left standing a hollow shell, 
the easy victim of some winter gale. 

I use this analogy because I have in mind 
some words of a wise man of our generation, 
Lord Halifax, spoken about a year ago on the 
campus of one of our greatest American 
universities. He said: “If our social order 
today shows signs of disintegration, this is, 
I believe, less through the destruction of war 
than through the slow attrition of its reli- 
gious and cultural foundations, and through 
the impact of intellectual forces which have 
created a vacuum, without themselves having 
the capacity to fill it.” This statement is 
suggestive. 

Surely the encounter between the forces 
of vitality and the forces of decay within 
the living organism is pitilessly stern. Equal- 
ly stern—even sterner than the material test 
of arms—is the fateful encounter presently 
joined between the constructive spiritual 
forces that laid the foundations of our 
American society and the erosive, corrosive 
intellectual forces of which Lord Halifax 
speaks. 

What are these forces? I think I shall 
describe them sufficiently for our purposes 
here by saying quite simply that they are 
the forces of human pride—the pride which 
declares man to be independent of God. In 
the past many men have indeed made the 
assertion that they could reach the truth 
apart from Him who is the Truth, and live 
without Him who is the Life, and appoint 
for themselves a path under no guidance 
from Him who is the Way. But have not the 
prideful intellectual forces of our latter day 
risen to a new boldness? Have they not 
said that the time has come for the spirit 
of man alone to brood over this disordered 
world of ours, as in the Christian story the 
Spirit of God once brooded over the primeval 
chaos? Have they not further said that the 
spirit of man, out of its inherent energies 
and its acquired sciences, can bring order 
out of chaos, set the curb of reason upon the 
impulses of violence, bring freedom to the 
enslaved, and accomplish the work of justice 
which is peace? Have they not added that, 
if there is no hope for man in man alone, 
there is no hope at all; for the myth of 
Christianity has crumbled under criticism, 
the fiction of a Church of Christ has dis- 
solved amid a clamor of discordant claims, 
and God, if He is not dead, has become (in 
Laplace’s famous words) a hypothesis which 
we not longer need. 

I think these prideful assertions and nega- 
tions haye been made—often not clearly or 
flatly, often indirectly, often only by implica- 
tion or omission, Furthermore, I am of the 
opinion that their endless quiet repetition 
in a thousand quarters has done a work of 


slow attrition upon the religious and cul- 
tural foundations of our society. A vacuum 
has been created, where once there was the 
living substance of an ancestral faith. 

To shift the metaphor, I believe that Ar- 
nold Toynbee was right when he spoke of 
“a portentous modern western act of tru- 
ancy.” The truancy began, he says, “when 
the ‘clerks’ repudiated their clerical origin— 
and in the same act cut our western culture 
off from the possibility of drawing nourish- 
ment any longer from the sap of the tree of 
spiritual life—by trying to shift the rising 
edifice of our western civilization from a 
religious to a secular basis.” 

If this be so, do we not see clearly drawn 
the lines of a formidable encounter, in 
which the stakes are high indeed—nothing 
less than the fundamental direction and the 
essential quality of our American society? 
The first article in our historic religious creed 
has been that God is the Creator. This 
article has founded a belief in man as the 
image of God, and therefore a belief that 
man mysteriously shares in the creative 
power of God. But this belief in man’s crea- 
tiveness has been qualified by the further 
certainty, that no exercise by man of his 
creative powers can be enduring and benef- 
icent, unless it is put forth under God, 
and in the direction of His creative purposes. 

To us here in America this religious belief 
has been more than a law for our private 
lives. By original consent of our people it 
was erected into a political principle, a 
guide in the creative political task which 
we historically undertook. True enough, 
there has been among us considerable skep- 
ticism about the validity of the ancient 
warning, “Unless the Lord build the city, 
they labor in vain who build it.” Just as 
there has been among us a too facile belief 
that the city we have built conforms in 
all respects to the divine specifications. 
Nevertheless, there has been an impressive 
measure of enduring humble consent to the 
original American proposition that even for 
our political salvation it is in God that we 
trust. 

This invisible ground of our trust has un- 
shakably supported us in our hours of na- 
tional crisis. We set our feet firmly upon it 
today. Our hope today is that America may 
somehow do creative deeds that will help 
bring order out of confusion, and somehow 
do redemptive deeds that will help set men 
free from manifold tyrannies. But we have 
publicly acknowledged that no such deeds 
can be done by men or governments, save in 
dependence on the creative power of God and 
in alliance with His redemptive purposes. 

This is good, Good, too, is your presence 
this morning. By it you testify that the 
American legal system finds in the sovereign- 
ty of God, and in the moral order that re- 
flects His eternal reason and will, its basic 
norm, its fundamental precept, its initial 
legal hypothesis—to use the language of 
Kelsen but in a sense beyond that of Kelsen 
himself. All this is significant for the out- 
come of today’s stern encounter on the bat- 
tlefield of the spirit. But you will agree that 
it does not decide the issue. 

For the issue is prominently intellectual. 
The slow attrition of the religious and cul- 
tural foundations of our political life and 
our legal system has been wrought by forces 
that are intellectual. If they are to be suc- 
cessfully countered, they must be encoun- 
tered on their own ground. This means 
a work of intelligence. It means therefore 
a prior confidence in intelligence as a faculty 
in man able to go beyond the empirical, able 
to accomplish a work of philosophical re- 
flection upon experience, able to articulate 
the length and breadth of human experi- 
ence into ideas, able then to give these ideas 
a strength of organic structure that will 
make them resistant to all corrosive forces, 
able finally to clothe these ideas in the lan- 
guage of passionate intuition that will burn 
them into the soul of our own people and 
the people of the world, 
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Perhaps I should give one example of this 
work of intelligence. I take it that in our 
dealings with the peoples and governments 
of the world we still aim at the goal stated 
by Woodrow Wilson in his Mount Vernon 
speech in 1918: “What we seek is the reign 
of law, based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, and sustained by the organized opin- 
ion of mankind.” This is a lofty purpose, a 
just and noble ideal. But the question is, 
what does it mean? Think of the problems 
that this statement raises. There is the 
first problem, “What is law?” Quid ius? 
Over a hundred years ago, when the intellec- 
tual confusions of our modern world were 
beginning to thicken, Emmanuel Kant said 
that the jurist is likely to stand before this 
question, “What is law?,” in the same em- 
barrassment that the logician feels when he 
is asked, “What is truth?” Perhaps the ques- 
tion is embarrassing today too, In any event, 
it is a real question. 

There are other questions. How is law 
possible? Why is legal experience an es- 
sential part of human experience? How 
does it differ from other forms of human 
experience—from moral experience, for in- 
stance? What is the criterion of distinction 
between the moral and the legal? Is there 
a point of intersection between the moral 
order and the legal order and what and where 
is it? Does law embody moral values, or 
does its value consist simply in the fact of 
effective command? What are the respec- 
tive parts of political history, sociology, and 
legal philosophy in the evaluation of law 
and legal experience? 

Tough questions—all of them. Then 
there is the “liberal” question, How is law 
related to the will of the people, to the con- 
sent of the governed? Is law identical with 
its own effect, simply a juridical formulation 
of social fact? Is it the result of organized 
opinion or also its cause? There is the 
Marxist question, How is law related to the 
mode of production in material life? More 
importantly, there is the human question, 
How is law related to the existential ends of 
the human person? Perhaps climactically, 
there is the famous puzzle which astonished 
Pascal: “It is odd, when one thinks of it, 
that there are people in the world who, hav- 
inz renounced all the laws of God and Nature, 
have themselves made laws which they rigor- 
ously obey.” 

All these questions, and others too, are 
raised by the statement that our national 
purpose is “the reign of law.” As far as I 
know, none of these questions has yet been 
answered adequately. Moreover, reflection 
on them is no mere academic exercise, a 
pleasant task for the hour of leisure. In the 
circumstances of today’s stern encounter, it 
is a matter of life and death that these 
questions be answered. I believe that the 
clarity and steadiness of our national pur- 
pose in domestic and foreign affairs today 
will be measured in no small part by the 
depth of our philosophic understanding of 
all that we mean by “the reign of law.” 

The idea is central in our intellectual 
patrimony. And as one explores the whole 
constellation of ideas that cluster round it, 
one is led back to the very sources of our 
culture—Greek, Roman, Germanic, and above 
all Christian. One is led back, I say. But 
in that manner of creative return to the past 
which is the condition of a renascence. Ren- 
ascence is what we need today, in mind and 
spirit. And never in history has there been 
@ renascence, apart from an effort of intelli- 
gence to make vital contact again with the 
sources of our human heritage. Out of the 
luminous, life-giving depths of that heritage 
we drew the statement of our national pur- 
pose—the reign of law, which alone gives 
substance to liberty, and the continual re- 
birth of liberty, which alone gives human 
quality to the reign of law. Therefore in the 
depths of that heritage, further illumined by 
our own later experience, we shall find the 
light of philosophic understanding that will 
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enable us newly, creatively to articulate our 
purpose today to ourselves and to the world. 
And out of this philosophic understanding 
will come energies to sustain our purpose 
through all the vicissitudes of today’s stern 
encounter with forces which understand 
neither liberty nor law. 

In the threatening circumstances of this 
encounter we need all the new weapons 
which modern science can put into our 
hands. But we more urgently need all the 
old ideas which ancient wisdom laboriously 
assembled into a patrimony for our minds. 
This therefore would be my substantive plea 
this morning—for a renascence of ancient 
understanding in the light of the experience 
of today; for a renovation, unto the purposes 
of the present, of the intellectual heritage 
with which the past has endowed us; for a 
regeneration of those energies of the mind 
which yesterday won battles for the reign 
of law in an order of freedom, so that they 
may scatter the enemies of today. 

It is a human thing I plead for—a work 
of intelligence. But the question is, whether 
this work can be accomplished by man alone. 
I believe not. Renovation, regeneration, re- 
birth—these are Christian words that de- 
scribe the Christian grace, which comes of 
faith. It is then appropriate that this plea 
for a rebirth of intelligence should be fol- 
lowed by the next act in the sacrifice of the 
Mass—the act of faith. 


Duty of Representatives of the United 
States Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “A Suggestion to Mr. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, the United States Secretary 
of State,” by Dr. G. Homer Durham, 
head of the political science depart- 
ment, University of Utah, published in 
the Improvement Era of February 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A new spirit and a new attitude is needed 
among many representatives of the United 
States overseas. 

Too many persons, in a variety of agencies 
and programs, go abroad without an ade- 
quate sense of mission. This seems to be 
true despite the efforts of many intelligent 
people, and in spite of orientation programs 
operated by the Government. 

It is not accidental that, on the same day, 
one hears from one of his staff associates, 
on leave of absence from his professional 
work in this country and currently repre- 
senting the United States in Germany; and, 
into the office walks a former student, home 
on rotation after 16 months in Korea. 

The colleague in Germany, a political sci- 
ence professor, writes: “The trouble with 
the Americans here is that they do not get 
out among the people. Instead they remain 
isolated, in their own social groups.” 

The young lieutenant from Korea, a stu- 
dent of political science, says: “We'll never 
get anywhere in Asia until we get leader- 
ship and personnel who know the people, 
their customs, traditions, and aspirations, 
Things are pretty sad.” 

A few days before hearing this simulta- 
neous report from both sides of the world, 
I had dinner with an old friend, a news- 


paper editor. He spent the last 3 years in 
Greece, Pakistan, and India. Among other 
fiery disgusts, was his angor that some re- 
sponsible American officers in these coun- 
tries were too busy to answer appointments 
made, or calls received, from student groups 
at Indian universities to speak—in English, 
Nor were they mingling with the people. 
Meantime, Russian agents, speaking local 
languages and dialects, were omnipresent 
and superactive, 

“How many of our [American] staff in 
Karachi could go into a native village and 
converse with a chief or village elders?” I 
inquired. The answer, perhaps 2 percent. 

These seem not to be isolated, random 
examples. The Department of State has the 
facts, and I may be wrong. But I humbly 
beg to report my observation that these 
reports (despite outstanding efforts con- 
trariwise) appear to be the general order. 
They are further borne out by conversations 
with a prominent official of the United States 
Civil Service Commission following his world- 
wide tour inspecting overseas personnel in 
1952. 

I am aware of the attitude within the 
elite corps of United States Foreign Service 
Officers, of the need for preserving an Ameri- 
can objective outlook, based on broad, general 
training and operating considerations. I 
can understand why officers in this caste 
who understand oriental history and cul- 
ture are sent to Bergen, Norway; and why 
officers with Scandinavian background are 
sent to Tokyo and Madrid. But I see no 
virtue in our foreign representatives, from 
code clerks to career officers, devoting their 
spare time abroad to contacts with other 
Americans, because of language barriers. 

Diplomacy has been revolutionized in our 
century. Perhaps the only place where 
aloof, cool, objective, isolated representa- 
tives are justified today is at the United 
Nations or in the foreign chancelleries them- 
selves. Elsewhere, this role should be vir- 
tually discarded except for formal purposes. 
The growing awareness of peoples, the 
struggle for men’s minds, the realistic if 
distasteful methods of the Nazis and the 
Communist in bending diplomatic and con- 
sular offices to propaganda purposes, must 
remind us, too, that it is people we are 
dealing with in the world, and not govern- 
ments only. 

Mr. Dulles’ predecessor in office used to 
talk about “total diplomacy.” I suggest we 
abandon generalities and get into the busi- 
ness of knowing our world neighborhood by 
getting acquainted with some individual 
persons, dealing with them honestly, fairly, 
and with understanding and respect. 

Let us have no more talk that “Americans 
are the only people in the world, who, when 
abroad, treat other people as if they (the 
local people) were foreigners in their own 
country.” 

In our technical and foreign aid missions 
and in all our representation abroad, can 
we not imbue ourselves with a sense of 
mission, of humility, even destiny? 

Twenty years ago, in the tradition of our 
religious faith since 1830, I served abroad on 
a foreign mission. That mission realistioal- 
ly and culturally, though not politically, 
served the highest purposes of the United 
States as well as the church of Jesus Christ. 
With the thousands of other college boys, 
farm boys, and other young men who haye 
done so for over a century, we followed a 
few simple rules that reflect sound social 
science and culture. We were told to— 

1, Learn to love the people of the land in 
which we served. No other than this Chris- 
tian attitude was considered worthy. 

2. To love the people, we were adjured to 
study them, their history, their culture, and 
background; to appreciate and not criticize 
their modus vivendi operandi. 

3. We were instructed to find our lodgings 
and habitation among the people, and not 
in central compounds of other Americans 
like ourselves. 
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4. We were advised to make friends by 
personal acquaintance, and to make friends 
rather than converts. 

5. If, as a result of friendship, opportuni- 
ties presented themselves for conversion to 
explain our confidence in the restored Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, we were to so do, with a 
cordial invitation to examine our views and 
to attend our religious services, as organ- 
ized and conducted in their land. 

We received 2 weeks of indoctrination in 
these points before leaving the United 
States. 

Upon arriving in our mission field, we, as 
new, inexperienced personnel, were assigned 
as Junior companions to young men who had 
already gone through the process of foreign 
acculturation. We began each day with a 
class, and went 2 by 2 on all assignments 
responsible to our senior companions until, 
after 6 months, we were ourselves accli- 
mated and acculturated. In non-English- 
speaking countries, all acquired the lan- 
guage to a greater or lesser degree, of that 
country, by earnest study and use, during 
that period. If unpaid LDS missionaries 
ean do this, why not others, at $10,000 a 
year, more or less? 

May I urge that steps be taken to see that 
our political and technical representatives 
abroad cease to be aloof, isolated specimens 
of American insularity; that we seek and 
train personnel who can personally make 
friends and influence people (within the 
bounds of good taste) for the cause of free- 
dom and the ideal of justice in the world? 
How can we hope to speak to the world with 
our own tongue only? How can we hear 
what the world needs if we listen only in 
English, with American ears, to those of our 
neighbors who have paid us the compliment 
of addressing us in our own tongue? 

We are said to be the world’s greatest 
power. The Christian criterion for great- 
ness and power was laid down 2,000 years 
ago in these terms: 

“He who would be greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all.” (See Matthew 
23: 11.) 

A wise servant, to serve at all, let alone 
be great in that service, must have an un- 
derstanding mind and heart. This is not 
to be found in aloof isolation, in splendid 
receptions. It is only to be developed, in- 
telligently and realistically, in the New Tes- 
tament pattern; abandoning Pharisaic 
myopia for Christian concern for the com- 
mon people and their ways. Let us not per- 
mit the Communists to out-perform us with 
effective human contacts in the field of our 
own self-professed creed. 


Use of Communist Assistants in Making 
Certain Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
article by Westbrook Pegler, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Fam ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

This letter will be collateral with my ex- 
posé of Drew Pearson as a political conspira<- 
tor, who has employed at least two Commu. 
nist legmen, one of whom once was caught 
in the act of going through highly secret 
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State Department documents which had 
been conveniently left exposed for this pur- 
pose by a functionary who stepped out of 
his office. 

I call attention again to the fact that some 
hundreds of American daily papers of the 
great American free press have continued to 
thrust upon their readers the malicious 
motivated mendacities of this faker long 
after his notoriety was established beyond 
question as a lying blackguard. 

I refer to a book called McCarthy, the Man, 
the Senator, the Ism, by two members of 
Pearson’s staff. These characters are Jack 
Anderson and Ronald W. May. Neither of 
these individuals is referred to in my men- 
tion of Pearson’s two Communist “legmen.” 
I have no knowledge whether either of them 
is a Communist. 

My intention here is to call into question 
the good faith of both the New York Times 
and the Herald Tribune and of John B. Oakes, 
of the Times editorial board, and Robert W. 
Carr, who holds the chair of “Joel Parker, 
professor of law and political science at 
Dartmouth College.” 

On October 26, shortly before the election 
you will note, the New York Times published 
a political blast against McCarthy in the 
guise of a book review by Oakes. Although 
the dust jacket of this book plainly states 
that Anderson is an employe of Drew Pearson 
and every newspaperman and most other 
informed Americans know that MCCARTHY 
kicked hell out of Pearson in a public place, 
Mr. Oakes of the editorial board of the New 
York Times conceals this relationship from 
those readers of the Times who read his 
review. 

I wrote Oakes, calling his attention to 
this culpable omission of a material fact, 
an offense which, in the case of a lawyer 
before a court, would call for serious disci- 
plinary action. I put appropriate questions 
to Oakes. I have received no acknowledge- 
ment from either Oakes or Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, the publisher, who has the effrontery 
to lecture journalistic groups on the ethics 
and functions of modern journalism. 

Im one of these interesting expressions of 
the ethics which now dominate the New 
York Times, Sulzberger said, reporting hence- 
forth should concern itself not altogether 
with presentation of facts but with interpre- 
tation as well. I take it from the instance 
of the Oakes review of the anti-McCartny 
book by Drew Pearson's paid snoop that sup- 
pression of facts which are inconvenient to 
the political ism of the New York Times 
also is to be an acknowledged peculiarity of 
this new journalism. 

Carr, of Dartmouth, was the executive 
secretary and manipulator of Harry Tru- 
man’s so-called commission on civil rights 
and is the same individual who engaged 
Nancy Weschler, an acknowledged member 
of the Young Communist League, when she 
was a Columbia student, as counsel of the 
commission. The Communist book store in 
New York gave this report a prominent dis- 
play. Carr has no excuse for not knowing 
that Anderson was Pearson's employee and 
that McCarruy had given Pearson a beating. 
It appears that he deliberately chose to con- 
ceal this revealing and influential detail in 
writing his attack on McCarTuy in the guise 
of a book review, 

I am confident also that Oakes, Carr and 
Sulzberger are thoroughly aware of Pearson’s 
notorious dishonesty, malice and that polit- 
ical motivation which caused him to en- 
gage two Communist reporters and to use 
the columns of several hundred American 
papers to try to wangle Army commissions 
for Communists without stating that they 
were Communists. 

I have recently discussed Anderson with 
Gen. Al Wedemeyer and Col. Ivan Yeaton. 
Anderson turned up in China during the 
war with credentials from a newspaper in 
Salt Lake, After some routine surveillance, 
the Army decided that he was not filing 
enough copy to justify further extension of 


his draft deferment. Anderson was drafted 
but, like many others of his type, eased into 
a GI paper. It was called the China Lantern, 

General Wedemeyer said that sometime 
after the war, he discovered that the paper’s 
editorial policy was close to incitation to 
mutiny but, in his opinion, Pearson’s Jack 
Anderson did not have enough authority to 
dominate the editorial policy, whatever his 
sentiments may have been. He definitely 
does believe that another individual was 
playing the Communist game of fomenting 
discontent among American soldiers by em- 
phasizing the news of GI riots in Europe and 
in the Philippines in line with the Com- 
munist policy of disorganizing the American 
fighting machine and getting the troops out 
of China and Europe. General Wedemeyer 
solved his problem by depleting the staff of 
the Lantern. As individuals left for home 
he simply left their jobs vacant. Presently 
there was no staff left and the paper folded. 

“The paper definitely was fomenting 
trouble,” the general said. 

Colonel Yeaton said he recalled Anderson 
only as a leg man for the editor of the 
Lantern but added that his impression of 
Anderson was not favorable. Yeaton was 
yanked out of Moscow and sentenced to a 
whole year of silence at a desk in the Penta- 
gon because he opposed submission to the 
Kremlin. 

Anderson’s own blurb on the book jacket 
gives him a much more romantic career in 
the war. He says he served as a war cor- 
respondent in China. And later in Army 
intelligence in Shanghai to report on what 
the Communists were up to. He also says 
that when the war ended he was with a 
band of Nationalist guerrillas behind the 
lines, engaged in battle with the Communist 
guerrillas. 


Role of the Senate in Consenting to 
Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Recognition of a Servant’s 
Role,” published in the Deseret News of 
February 2, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RECOGNITION OF A SERVANT’S ROLE 


From time to time, this page has called 
attention to the need for restoring to the 
Senate of the United States its constitutional 
powers of declaring war and ratifying treaties 
with foreign nations. Noting some of the 
tragic consequences of straying from this 
principle, we have insisted that one of the 
challenges facing the new administration is 
to end executive secrecy in our foreign affairs. 

The other day, John Foster Dulles promised 
just that. 

“I believe,” he said shortly after becoming 
Secretary of State, “that our foreign policies 
should be open so that you (the public) can 
know what they are and they should be suf- 
ficiently simple so that you can understand 
them and they should be sufficiently decent 
and moral so that they will fit into your idea 
of what you think is right.” 

And then he promised this: The executive 
branch of government does not intend to 
make any more foreign treaty commitments, 
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“The problem of making commitments,” 
he said, “is for the Congress of the United 
State working in cooperation with the execu- 
tive department of the Government.” 

That, of course, is a truism. It is just what 
the Constitution provides, and it shouldn't 
even be necessary to make the statement, 
but to many people Mr. Dulles’ words will 
have a strange sound. It is good that he 
has rediscovered what was becoming a lost 
principle of government. 

We doubt not that it is more expedient 
for a Secretary of State or a President to be 
able to make spot decisions when dealing 
with foreign parties. It is clumsy and slow 
and inefficient to have to run back to Con- 
gress for approval of the course that is to 
be followed. Especially the world’s states- 
men must consider it foolish and provincial 
that American diplomats must announce to 
the Senate, and thus to the world, delicate 
foreign relations plans and policies in order 
that necessary treaties can be ratified. 

Provincial and clumsy it may be, but that 
is the American way and Americans have 
come to have great faith in that method of 
doing things. Our way is built on the prin- 
ciple that Government officials from the 
President down are hired and paid by the 
people as servants of the people. We do not 
trust a President or a Secretary of State to 
bind us secretly to an agreement with an- 
other nation any more than any citizen would 
trust his household servant, however com- 
petent and well-intentioned, to commit him 
secretly to a contract with the butcher. 

Mr. Dulles has restored a good deal of 
public confidence in the State Department 
by his frank recognition of his constitutional 
limitations. There seems good reason to 
hope that he will continue to serve the 
Nation with the conviction that, even in the 
shadowy realm of foreign diplomacy, Amer- 
ica’s path can best be determined by an 
informed and sovereign public, 


Publicity on Pardons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have incorpo- 
rated in the Appendix of the Record an 
article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star of Monday, February 16, 
1953, entitled “Publicity on Pardons.” I 
agree with the editor thas this decision 
by the new administration is a refresh- 
ing contrast to the shielded procedure 
which has prevailed in recent years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLICITY ON PARDONS 

The goldfish-bowl policy on presidential 
pardons and commutations adopted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is in refreshing contrast to 
the shielded procedure that has prevailed 
in recent years. Attorney General Brownell 
correctly regards the granting of pardons and 
commuted sentences as a part of the Goy- 
ernment’s business that the public is en- 
titled to know about. Yet there has been 
a tendency in the past to keep such informa- 
tion secret as long as possible, apparently 
on the fallacious ground that the pardon 
power was a Presidential prerogative that 
concerned only the President and the bene- 
ficiary of the action. 

The trouble with the old policy was that 
it provided a handy cover for any order that 
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might not stand public scrutiny and criti- 
cism. Behind this screen President Truman 
since December 24 last had issued seven 
pardons not recommended by the official 
charged with advising the President on such 
matters, Daniel Lyons, pardon attorney at 
the Department of Justice. It may be that 
all seven of these pardons were justified, 
but the public certainly has a right to be 
curious over clemency granted in cases not 
considered by the pardon attorney to merit 
clemency. 

There is no more reason why news of clem- 
ency for a convict should be withheld than 
news of his conviction and sentencing in 
the first place. Under the previous policy 
the release of any information regarding 
pardons and commutations of sentence was 
a haphazard matter. No announcements 
were made at the time of the orders. Only 
when press inquiries were received was in- 
formation released, mostly of meager nature. 
Every effort was made to protect the identity 
of persons urging a pardon. 

From now on, however, all pardons and 
commutations of sentence will be made mat- 
ters of public record, available to the press, 
Members of Congress, and any one else hav- 
ing a legitimate interest. ‘Moreover, the 
names of persons and groups recommending 
clemency also will be revealed. Underlying 
the new policy is the sound principle that 
all public business not affecting national 
security should be conducted openly, without 
any suggestion of a coverup. 


Letter and Memorandum From Maj. Gen. 
C. L. Chennault Regarding Opposition 
to Communism and Activities in the 
Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter and a 
memorandum from General Chennault. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT, 
Taipei, Taiwan, December 19, 1952. 
The Honorable JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
your letter dated December 2 and also for 
the copy of your letter dated December 3 
addressed to the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles. 

I am convinced that 1953 will be a critical 
year in our worldwide fight against com- 
munism, I feel that the Communist rejec- 
tion of the United Nations truce proposal 
was a great mistake and that that mistake 
affords us an opportunity to take the offen- 
sive against them in Asia. However, if we 
are to profit by the Communists’ mistake we 
must not lose a single hour in our offensive. 
The most available and most effective tool 
in the year 1953 is the Nationalist forces— 
army, navy, and air force. Naturally, we 
should continue training and arming addi- 
tional South Korean units and we must con- 
tinue to support the campaign being con- 
ducted by the combined Franco-Vietnam 
forces in Indochina until the time arrives 
when the Nationalists will draw off, absorb, 
and defeat the Red Chinese forces in China. 

I also feel that our effort in the Far East 
should be combined and coordinated under 


æ single commander who would be author- 
ized to maintain the proper balance of forces 
and supplies in the several combat areas, 
I can think of no one as well qualified to 
assume this supreme command as Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. In addition to his long 
and brilliant experience as a tactician and 
strategist, he also commands the admira- 
tion, respect, and loyalty of tens of millions 
of Asiatics extending all the way from Japan 
to New Zealand. Working closely with 
Chiang Kai-shek he would command the 
loyalty of more than one-fourth of the 
world’s total population. I certainly hope 
that his recent conference with President- 
elect Eisenhower results in the adoption of 
a strong, aggressive program in the Far East 
and also results in the return of MacArthur 
to this important theater of war. 

I certainly hope that you can find time to 
recommend and even urge a realistic, ag- 
gressive program for this part of the world. 
I am sure you will continue to identify and 
expose Communists both in the Government 
and out, and I wish you success in your 
effort. 

With very best wishes for the New Year, 
Iam 

Most sincerely yours, 
C. L. CHENNAULT, 
Major General, Retired, USAF. 


MEMORANDUM 


TAIPEI, Formosa, November 22, 1952. 

In a recent interview in Newsweek maga- 
zine, Congressman JOSEPH MARTIN, JR., is re- 
ported as saying that “It is time we showed 
the Russians we are not going to permit a 
stalemate war to continue in Asia” and 
“Peace can be achieved only through a more 
militant foreign policy”. I concur fully in 
these statements. 

A truce in Korea will not mean peace in 
Asia, A truce on or near the 38th parallel 
will not mean peace in Korea even. The 
Russians will simply employ the Red Chinese 
manpower, armed with Russian-manufac- 
tured weapons, to participate in the fighting 
in Indochina and Malaya, while threatening 
and infiltrating into Burma, Hong Kong, 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. 

There will be no peace in Asia until the 
Red Chinese are defeated decisively and the 
Russian puppets such as Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai replaced by leaders friendly to 
the United States. The Red Chinese leaders 
maintain themselyes in power solely because 
of their obedience to Moscow and by means 
of arms. furnished by Russia. So long as 
these puppets continue to rule China, there 
will be no peace in Asia and a truce in Korea 
would surely result in more and even worse 
trouble in the future. 

Our problem, of course, is how to defeat 
the Red armies and drive out the Russian 
puppets with minimum cost in lives and dol- 
lars to the United States. The problem is 
not simple but it has such enormous bear- 
ing upon our future, and, in fact, the future 
of the whole world that a solution must be 
found. 

We could build up our forces and those of 
other western powers in Korea, bomb Man- 
churia and China, blockade the China coast 
and eventually drive the Chinese across the 
Yalu River. This would be costly—enor- 
mously so—in terms of both lives and dol- 
lars and it would not accomplish our objec- 
tives of decisively defeating Red China and 
replacing the puppet leaders, Our forces on 
the Yalu River would find themselves facing 
augmented Chinese armies, who would be 
fighting nearer their supply bases in Siberia, 
and who would be prepared to reoccupy 
Korea at the first opportunity. 

I have studied this question for 
many years. Since the end of World 
War II I have continued to reside and work 
in the Far East and in very close touch with 
the Red Chinese, Nationalist Chinese, Kore- 
ans, Japanese, Siamese, and Filipinos, 
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Based upon my experience as a general of- 
ficer in World War II, I have arrived at a 
number of conclusions regarding the present 
situation which I believe to be sound. 

It is my considered opinion that the only 
force which can decisively defeat the Red 
Chinese armies and drive out the Red 
leaders is the Nationalist Chinese. It would 
be foolish as well as expensive for the United 
States or the United Nations to invade the 
mainland. On the other hand, an invasion 
of the China mainland by the Nationalist 
Chinese would be a homecoming—and like 
all homecomings they would be welcomed by 
the great majority of the Chinese people. 

The nucleus of the Nationalist Chinese 
now based on Formosa numbers about two 
million, of which about six hundred thou- 
sand are in uniform. They have the support 
of a million more in Hong Kong and some 
twelve to fifteen million more overseas Chi- 
nese living in all the countries of the world. 
After landing on the mainland, they would 
be able to draw upon the limitless man- 
power of China for soldiers. 

As impressive as this force appears, it. 
cannot win the war alone. It would require 
the logistical support of the United States 
or U. N. It would also require some air 
force and naval assistance as well as tech- 
nical supervision extending from top levels 
all the way down to the infantry company, 
the artillery battery and the air squadron, 
However, not one foreign soldier would be 
required to fire a gun in the ground armies, 

President Chiang has estimated that his 
forces could be ready for an invasion 6 
months after the needed supplies begin to 
arrive. This time might be reduced because 
of preparatory work which has already been 
accomplished by the military assistance ad- 
visory group now stationed in Formosa. It 
is also estimated that the Nationalist divi- 
sions would require much smaller tonnages 
of supplies of all classes than United States 
divisions require. Chinese soldiers find 
most of their food in invaded areas and they 
don’t expect to be served Coca-Cola, ice 
cream, and turkey in the front lines—or 
rear areas either. Their military expenses 
are only a small fraction of our expenses for 
similar units. Finally, we would avoid the 
burden of paying death benefits providing 
for the disabled, educational benefits for 
the veterans, and all the other expenses 
Which inevitably follow a war. 

A look at a map of China will bring out 
the following points: 

1, A Nationalist landing on the Fukien or 
north Kwangtung coast would immediately 
force the Reds to extend their supply lines 
1,500 miles—from Mukden to the invaded 
area, The Reds have stockpiled some arms 
and equipment in Fukien and Kwangtung, 
but these piles would last for only a few 
days of large-scale fighting, 

2. Assuming an effective blockade of the 
coast, the Reds would be forced to move 
their supplies over two single-track (for the 
most of the distance) railroad and two high- 
ways. These railroads are Mukden-Peiping- 
Hankow-Canton, and Mukden-Tientsin-Nan- 
king-Shanghal-Hangchow-Nanchang. The 
highways parallel the railways, generally. 
Fukien province has no railway and no navi- 
gable river from the interior. On the other 
hand, the Nationalist forces could be readily 
supplied by sea from Formosa. The two raile 
roads and highways avaliable to the Reds 
simply do not have the capacity to move the 
supplies from Mukden south for a large 
army—say three or four hundred thousand 
men, even if they were not attacked by Na- 
tionalist airplanes. 

No one can guarantee the success of a 
military campaign, particularly an invasion 
over water. However, there are so many fac- 
tors in favor of a Nationalist invasion and 
the rewards would be so enormously valuable 
that great risks would be justified. 

“The first valuable result of a Nationalist 
landing in force would be an almost imme- 
diate withdrawal of Red Chinese troops from 
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Korea. The Red Chinese leaders are afraid 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 
and they would have to choose between ag- 
gression in Korea and opposition to Chiang. 
They simply can’t fight on two major fronts, 
particularly when the supplies for both must 
pass through the same bottleneck—Man- 
churia. Their choice is obvious—they would 
have to fight Chiang. 

The second result of a successful National- 
ist landing and advance northward to the 
Hankow-Canton railroad would be the com- 
plete withdrawal of Red Chinese aid to the 
Vietminh Communists in Indochina. Na- 
tionalist possession of the railroad at Heng- 
yang would flank and isolate all Red troops 
along the Kwangsi-Indochina border. These 
Red troops, cut off from supplies, would have 
to try to fight their way back to the Yangtze 
River—an extremely difficult matter as the 
Japanese learned in 1945. Thus, an advance 
to Hengyang or to Hankow would not only 
end the war in Korea but would deprive the 
Communist Vietminh of Indochina of sup- 
plies and technical supervision now being 
furnished by the Red Chimese and Russians. 

Finally, I am convinced that Chiang’s ad- 
vance into the interior would spark a na- 
tionwide rebellion which would overthrow 
communism in China, This must occur be- 
fore there will be peace in eastern Asia and 
Chiang’s Nationalists are the only people who 
can possibly do the job. 

It is not possible to say how much such 
an effort would cost in terms of dollars. We 
would have to continue the stalemate in 
Korea until the Nationalist invasion is 
Yaunched, continue our support of the 
Pranco-Vietnam forces in Indochina, fur- 
nish most of the navy for the blockade of the 
China coast and provide a few wings of air 
force to assist the Chinese Air Force. We 
would also have to furnish additional land- 
ing craft to move Chinese troops and sup- 
plies across the Formosa Channel, and we 
must provide experienced staff and techni- 
cal personnel to supervise Nationalist opera- 
tions throughout. I believe ft could all be 
done for less than we are now spending on 
the U. N. forces fn Korea, but, regardless of 
present cost, ft would relieve us of enor- 
mously greater costs in the future. 

I am not in favor of employing the Na- 
tionalist divisions solely in Korea. This 
would result in moving the Nationalists up 
near the Red supply base and could have no 
decisive effect. The Nationalists should be 
employed as far away from the Red supply 
base as possible in order to multiply the Red 
logistical problems. Of course, a few divi- 
sions of Nationalists might be sent to Korea 
for exeperience and as a cover for the big 
project. 

I have written at some length on this mat- 
ter for I know how deeply and sincerely in- 
terested in bringing peace to Asia as well as 
solving the Korea stalemate are those to 
whom this memorandum will come. Of 
course, many points have not been covered. 
I would be willing to return to Washington— 
at my own expense—if there is a chance that. 
more detailed presentation of my suggestions 
might result in adoption of the general plan. 

C. L. CHENNAULT. 


Presentation to John H. Griffin of the 
Amasa Howe Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
which appeared in the distinguished 
newspaper, the Boston Post, Tuesday, 
February 17, honoring Mr. John H. Grif- 
fin, editor in chief of the Boston Post, 
for having been awarded the Amasa 
Howe award for newspaper writing dur- 
ing 1952. 

It is indeed a source of pride to all the 
people in Boston, as well as in the whole 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetis, 
to join in honoring Mr. Griffin. As long 
as we have men of John Griffin’s talent 
and fearless devotion to the public wel- 
fare numbered among the ranks of 
newspapermen, the future of the press in 
this country is safe and secure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


This newspaper is proud and grateful that 
the Boston Press Club has given the Amasa 
Howe award for newspaper writing of public 
significance in Boston during 1952 to John 
H. Griffin, our editor in chief. 

Recognition by members of the newspaper 
profession of an editorial which appeared in 
these columns on September 5, 1952, as an 
important public service is doubly gratifying. 
It signifies a devotion to the public weal on 
the part of the newspaper profession and 
recognizes the ability of an individual whose 
labors, by long custom in the profession, are 
largely anonymous. 

The editorial given the award concerned a 
crisis in the affairs of the people of Massa- 
chusetts—the pensions for legislators 
rammed through the legislature in the clos- 
ing session of last year’s legislature. 

As a statement of principles it had the 
merit of good, sincere, explicit writing. Mr. 
Griffin’s colleagues are not only happy that 
this honor has come to him, but give public 
assurance that the zeal for the public welfare 
expressed in the editorial serves them as a 
primer in their defense of the public interest. 


Lincoln Day Observance in Detroit, Mich. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an address deliv- 
ered by my colleague the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER} at the 
Thirteenth Congressional District Lin- 
coln Day observance in Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Good evening. I am deeply honored and 
pleased with the opportunity of meeting with 
you folks this evening. 

There is nothing that gives me more pleas- 
ure than coming home. Having the privi- 
lege to chat with so many old friends here 
this evening does my heart and my soul a 
lot of good, I especially want to thank the 
committee for the fine gathering we have 
assembled this evening. I know how much 
work goes into meetings such as this one, 


Tonight we are honoring the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Patriotic Americans throughout the Na- 
tion are assembling, much as we are here this 
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evening, to pay tribute to one of our greatest 
Presidents and statesmen. 

Brilliant speakers will recall the Lincoln 
legend—his accomplishments, his courage, 
and his convictions, his disappointments in 
love and in politics, his personal traits and 
humorous stories. 

But on the way down here today, I asked 
myself, What would Abe Lincoln say if he 
were to speak to us this evening? 

Considering the vital issues facing Amer- 
ica and the world today what would he say? 

Friends, I am convinced that Abe Lincoln 
would speak much the same philosophy of 
common sense as he did 100 years ago in his 
famous House Divided speech: 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. It cannot remain permanently half 
slave and half free. It must become all of 
one thing or all of the other.” 

For in the final analysis, is this not the 
state of the world today? Aren’t we divided 
into two distinct parts? Is not half the 
world chained to the bondage of interna- 
tional communism while the rest of us live 
and prosper under the freedoms of republi- 
can democracies? 

President Eisenhower explained this divi- 
sion very clearly in the opening moments of 
his state of the Union message when he said: 

“The calculated pressures of aggressive 
communism have forced us to live In a world 
of turmoil, * * * We have learned that the 
free world cannot indefinitely remain in a 
posture of paralyzed tension.” 

As a result, the President has dedicated 
our Republican administration to the for- 
mulation of our most urgent need—a strong 
consistent, positive, and global foreign 
policy. 

He has conferred with party leaders in the 
House and Senate. He has sent John Foster 
Dulles and Harold Stassen to confer with 
our European friends overseas. 

He has issued orders withdrawing our 7th 
Fleet from defense of the Chinese mainland. 
The most important reason for having our 
fleet there in the first place was to prevent 
Chiang Kai-shek from attacking the main- 
land. 

In other words, we were protecting the 
Chinese Reds from attack in China and at- 
tacking them ourselves in Korea. This is 
only one example of the kind of flotsam and 
jetsam foreign policy we have been support- 
ing for the past 20 years. 

And finally, President Eisenhower has in- 
dicated in no uncertain terms that our new 
foreign policy will be relentlessly dedicated 
to the establishment of a permanent and 
lasting world peace. 

Some of our European friends are show- 
ing signs of nervousness at the President's 
steps. 

They apparently prefer the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the Korean stalemate rather 
than incur risks designed to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. 

But I say to you this evening that the 
American people are fed up with the con- 
tinuing uncertainty in Korea and elsewhere 
in the world, and are willing to take reason- 
able risks to establish peace. 

After all, aren't we asking our boys to 
take a risk when we draft them for service 
in Korea? Isn't this the greatest risk and 
the greatest sacrifice they can give? In fact, 
isn’t war a risk? Everything incumbent in 
wars, police actions, or whatever you want 
to call it, Involves many risks. 

Therefore, I say, that if our allies are 
sincere in their desire for world peace— 
and place this humane objective above all 
other problems, they will support President 
Eisenhower to the full measure of their 
ability. 

Personally, I believe that the President's 
order removing the 7th Fleet was a master 
stroke—both politically and militarily. 

First, it frees Chiang Kai-shek for action 
if so desired. 
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Secondly, it compels the Chinese Commu- 
nists to move large reserve armies to patrol 
the long China coast against any possible 
Chiang thrust. 

Thirdly, the President's policy, long 
espoused by General MacArthur, gives us 
some indication of subsequent possibilities, 
Talk now of a blockade appears to be one of 
these possibilities. 

Fourth, and possibly most significant, the 
withdrawal implies far more than the action. 
In other words, both the military and diplo- 
matic steps taken by both sides in the next 
few weeks will be affected by this move. 

Finally, it indicates the President's de- 
termination to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean war at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It is well for us to bear in mind these words 
by the President in his inaugural: 

“We shall never try to placate an aggressor 
by the faults and wicked bargaining of trad- 
ing honor for security. For in the final 
choice, a soldier's pack is not so heavy a 
burden as a prisoner’s chains.” 

This administration is certainly getting 
down to business fast. Orders of far-reaching 
consequence are being issued without flourish 
or fanfare. And what’s more—there's a co- 
operative harmony between the legislative 
and executive branches, that I promise you, 
will result in the most efficient government 
ever based on the old-fashioned principles 
of thrift, economy, honesty, and common 
sense. 

As I said earlier, our first and most urgent 
objective is a strong, fair, positive, and global 
foreign policy. We are taking the proper 
steps to formulate this policy now. 

Secondly, we cannot and shall not con- 
tinue to recklessly pour billions of American 
dollars overseas. 

I subscribe to the President’s declaration 
that “we shall give help to other nations in 
the measure that they strive earnestly to do 
their full share of the common tasks.” Our 
Government does not have the slightest in- 
tention of offending our European allies, but 
in fulfillment of the common task, we are 
giving them to April 20 to consolidate their 
forces or lose America’s support. 

An ultimatum—in a sense, I suppose it is, 
But a good “woodshed” principle is a better 
description. 

I do not believe in any way, shape, or man- 
ner, that American dollars alone can accom- 
plish any permanent objective, without first 
having the initiative and incentive of the 
peoples to whom these dollars are given. We 
cannot unify Europe from without—it must 
be done cooperatively from within. 

Now, what about the home front. 

What can we expect from the new admin- 
istration in terms of tax reductions and curb- 
ing inflation? 

First, let me say I don’t believe that there 
has been another time in our history when 
so many expected so much from so few. 

The President is aware of this more than 
anyone else, 

Some of you may recall in his message to 
the Congress, when after outlining the many 
objectives of his administration, he said: 

“Permit me this one understatement—to 
meet and correct these situations will not be 
e 2 

“Before we can reduce taxes and restore the 
value of the dollar, we must first balance the 
budget. And before we do this, we must ask 
for the cooperation of State and local gov- 
ernments and independent groups of citi- 
zens to go easy on their demands to Congress 
for Federal expenditures. 

Leaders in the legislative and executive 
branches agree that balancing the budget is 
the first essential step to check the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. By balancing our national 
budget, American housewives will find it 
much easier to balance theirs. 

Reductions in taxes will follow, and the 
size of our tax cuts will be proportionate to 
the extent we have the budget controlled., I 
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can tell you now, that I for one, expect to 
cause spending reductions immediately to 
balance this budget. The people want it— 
in fact, demand it—and with the help of 
Almighty God—President Eisenhower—and 
the Congress—they are going to have it. 

Directly related to our entire fiscal policy 
is this matter of wage and price controls. 

The President has already taken some steps 
in removing these economic shackles—and he 
clearly stated in his congressional message 
that he does not intend to ask for a renewal 
of wage and price control authority on April 
30, 1953. 

This whole idea of controls reminds me 
of an octopus-termite monstrosity which 
strangles production from the outside and 
eats away incentive from the inside. It is 
diametrically opposed to the principles of free 
enterprise upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

Controls shackle prosperity by setting 
costs. 

By setting costs, it controls and regulates 
taxes. 

By regulating taxes, it controls the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods. 

Our economic freedoms are tied directly 
to our political freedoms. 

Subsequently as we lose our economic free- 
doms we are losing our political freedoms. 
Every police state in the world evolved first 
from the government's usurpation of eco- 
nomic freedoms which was closely followed 
by the confiscation of political freedoms. 

By removing these controls as we are doing 
now, we can not only restore economic free- 
dom, but we can also increase the standards 
of our daily living by as much as 40 or 50 
percent in 10 years. 

And after all, folks, isn't the purpose in liv- 
ing to provide the best we are able for our 
families and loved ones? By dedicating our- 
selves to the establishment of world peace, 
we can increase the standard of our daily 
living and the standards of our friends 
throughout the world. 

By reducing taxes, by balancing the budget 
and by removing these controls we can re- 
lease the money which now goes to the Gov- 
ernment, to the people, and thereby better 
meet our daily needs. 

However, if we hope to accomplish all 
these things we are talking about, we must 
first be assured of the integrity, proper con- 
duct, and character of Federal Government 
personnel. 

Above all, we must be certain of their 
loyalty. 

Without reciting names, we have discov- 
ered, and in many instances too late, of the 
abundance of pinkish, leftwing, pseudo- 
intellectuals occupying high and responsi- 
ble positions in our Government. Positions 
attained through devious and insidious 
means much like the ability to toss around 
socialistic nonsense and toss down astound- 
ing numbers of dry martinis. On the other 
hand, we have every reason to be proud of 
the new administration for the quality of 
people they are bringing in. Men like Ar- 
thur Summerfield, John Foster Dulles, 
Charles Wilson, and Joe Dodge are good ex- 
amples. Accepting a position with the Fed- 
eral Government oftentimes entails consid- 
erable sacrifice. But it reveals the deter- 
mination of many men and women to dedi- 
eate their services to a cause far greater 
than all others, And for these sacrifices 
they should have our wholehearted support 
and respect. 

Moreover, I am particularly pleased with 
the manner under which the new adminis- 
tration will conduct its loyalty am, 
And I have good reason to believe that most 
of my colleagues in the Senate and the 
House feel likewise, 

From here on in, each department is go- 
ing to have its own loyalty and security 
board, but it isn't going to be as before— 
where the defendant was his own judge. 
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Also, overall control will be exercised by 
the Attorney General, who, of course, has 
direct access to the files and services of the 
FBI. It is especially significant to repeat 
here what the President said in his message 
that from here on in employment by the 
Government will not be considered as a 
right but as a privilege. The Government 
will decide whether an. employee is suitable 
and it need not give any reasons such as dis- 
loyalty, security, or anything else. It just 
gets rid of employees who talk too much, 
drink too much, or otherwise abuse their 
Government positions. And I think it’s 
about time we do just this. 

Now, many of you are asking what kind of 
relations can we expect between the admin- 
istration and labor. 

Personally, I believe that relations be- 
tween labor, management, and the Govern- 
ment will be far more constructive and ef- 
fective than anything we've seen over the 
last 20 years. Let's review the situation for 
a moment, 

The Taft-Hartley law has now been in effect 
5 years. I think all of us will agree that 
some amendments are necessary. Both the 
Congress and the Department of Labor are 
already hard at work on these amendments, 
For too many years we have been treating 
American workers as a special kind of ani- 
mal. Why, this is an insult to their dignity 
as American citizens, and I’m sure they will 
be the first to agree. Instead, from here on 
in we are going to encourage the democratic 
bargaining processes of mediation and con- 
cillation, while the Government, as the Presi- 
dent stated, “shall remain free from the 
taint that it is partial or punitive.” Trade 
unionism and collective bargaining are rock- 
bound American institutions with a long 
record of achievement behind them. There- 
fore, it is the duty and right of our Govern- 
ment to protect these institutions as well as 
those incumbent in management. 

The key to effective labor-management re- 
lations lies in the Department of Labor. The 
Department was created to aid employer and 
employee alike, to develop training programs 
that will in turn develop skilled workers, 
and to throw into high gear the productive 
machinery of this country. Heretofore, the 
Department has not won enthusiastic sup- 
port from either labor or management. To 
be an effective instrument it must have their 
united support. To that end, the President 
has authorized the creation of a tripartite 
advisory committee composed of representa- 
tives of labor, management, and the public 
to review this entire area and submit ap- 
propriate recommendations as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Civil and social rights are an integral and 
inherent part of our American heritage. The 
vessel of discrimination holds no water when 
it is remembered that all of us in this Nation 
are descendants of ts—each of us 
are endowed equally with the same inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Ciyil rights is a principle and therefore 
should not be a political issue. The Demo- 
crats on every occasion have used civil rights 
as a means of getting votes and never once 
have come face to face in an effort to settle 
this very important problem. 

Because it is a social problem, we cannot 
hope to solve it through compulsory legis- 
lation any more than we could enforce the 
Prohibition Act. I am a tolerant person— 
and I am quick to recognize the measures of 
injustice, unfairness, and discrimination 
which have been allowed to permeate our 
society. 

I believe that the core of this civil-rights 
problem is not FEPC as many proclaim— 
put segregation. Remove the barrier of seg- 
regation and we have taken the largest single 
step toward the permanent solution of this 
problem. Of course the best way to break 
this barrier is through education and I hon- 
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estly believe that our Government should 
create a Civil Rights Commission to develop 
a program that would cooperatively remove 
these barriers where they exist. 

It would be a folly of the first order if the 
Congress or any other group should endeavor 
to enforce the association of people by com- 
pulsion. 

The sooner we come to grips with this 
problem, the stronger and more united our 
Nation will be, and during these hours of 
emergency, it is extremely important that 
our home front be at its greatest strength. 

When God created man He gave him two 
ends, one to sit on and the other to think 
with. It’s mighty refreshing to have the 
thinking end with us in Washington today. 

In conclusion, I believe that our new ad- 
ministration is meeting and will continue 
to meet forthrightly the multitude of prob- 
lems which confront the United States and 
the world today. These are truly critical 
hours and require mutual cooperation for 
mutual security. Indeed, as Ben Franklin 
said, “We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” 

I am confident that the free world is ris- 
ing to a new and shining hour. I am also 
confident, as John Foster Dulles expressed it, 
that the Communist digestive organs are 
developing signs of indigestion. There are 
many evidence of uneasiness in Russia com- 
ing to us every day. 

I am confident that the leadership of the 
United States of America, with the help and 
guidance of Almighty God, can unite the 
house divided and establish world peace. 
And that this Government of and by the 
people shall restore peace on earth to men 
of good will. 


Conservation Policies Should Not Be 
Vested in a Federal Bureau or Depart- 
ment 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody is against sin. Like- 
wise everybody seems to be for conserva- 
tion, but chiefly it has become the pro- 
gram of the professional planner who 
would federalize all of agriculture under 
the guise and pretense of conservation: 
Opposed to the professional is a large 
group of private citizens who are vitally 
interested in the preservation of our nat- 
ural resources and who feel that the 
motivating force behind any sound con- 
servation program should be the indi- 
vidual and not the Government, 

Mr. Speaker, one of the leaders in this 
group of private citizens is my friend and 
constituent, Mr. G. B. Gunlogson, Cross 
Creek Road, Racine, Wis. As part of my 
remarks, I am including a paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Gunlogson on this highly 
important subject of conservation: 

A New Move To FEDERALIZE FARMING UNDER 
GUISE OF CONSERVATION POLICY 

Federal domination of the farmer and his 
local institutions has been steadily increas- 
ing in recent years, One of the latest moves 
in that direction comes in the guise of a so- 
called National Resources Policy. This policy 
outlines a wide range of conservation objec- 
tives which it would achieve by law. Its 
careful perusal should convince the reader 


that such legislation on conservation would: 
(1) Bring new and added bureaucracy to ag- 
riculture; (2) carry with it sinister side- 
effects; and (3) probably harm rather than 
help conservation. 

This policy is reproduced on another page. 
An addendum entitled “Justification” and a 
“2-Minute Talk No. 3,” signed by an officer 
of the Izaak Walton League, are also repro- 
duced, so the reader may better appreciate 
the thinking behind this policy. 

In this 2-minute talk the lament is made 
that in the 177-year history of our country 
there has never been enacted into law a 
settled, all-inclusive policy as to how it shall 
treat the resources from which it draws all 
its strength, pleasure, and prosperity. 

Thank God this country has never had 
such a law. 

Right here is set forth the issue: Flexible 
and dynamic economy versus Government 
planning and direction. 

With freedom and without formula this 
country has in 177 years outgrown and out- 
ranked countries that date from antiquity. 
In the process we have lost some of our soils. 
Probably we have lost some fish. Certainly 
we have lost a lot of forest. But, we also 
have a lot of forest culture, not only by 
individuals, States, and Government, but 
by lumber and paper companies which plan 
and prepare not for the lifetime of a man 
but for the perpetuity of a corporation and 
the future of a Nation’s need. 

In this dynamic economy we have been 
prodigal with our natural resources. Soil 
and forests have suffered widespread damage 
from overexploitation and primitive prac- 
tices. But our still abundant human re- 
sourcefulness is beginning to exert itself. 
Already a vast conservation movement and 
counter measures are taking hold not only 
in the minds of men but on the land as well, 
The influence of hundreds of private conser- 
vation organizations with multiplying mem- 
bership is becoming increasingly felt. Con- 
servation education in public schools, in col- 
leges, and among youth groups is taking 
hold, The farmer and land owner are learn- 
ing that conservation is a part of their every- 
day operation and responsibility. Counter- 
measures against the losses we have suffered 
are gathering momentum and effectiveness 
through education and individual action 
without a Federal formula. 


POLICY TO BE ENFORCED, OR ELSE 


This resource policy (which should be care- 
fully read) is merely the summation of the 
eonservation principles and objectives which 
are accepted by most men interested in con- 
servation within and outside the Federal 
Government. It assembles all the desiderata 
in the fields of conservation from fish to 
forest and flood-water to watershed. As a 
chart or a declaration for the present it may 
serve a useful purpose, But to assume that 
these ends can be attained by the enact- 
ment of legislation and the supervision of 
Federal bureaucracy is merely indulging a 
child-like faith—there ought to be a law. 

In support of this proposed law this state- 
ment is made: “Often we find one Federal 
agency following a policy, spelled out in law, 
that brings results just the opposite of a 
policy, just as lawful, being carried out by a 
sister agency. Sometimes these agencies or 
bureaus are in the same Federal depart- 
ment.” 

These contradictions go on not because of 
lack of laws, but because these Federal agen- 
cies have too much discretionary authority 
and influence. It makes no difference if the 
agency is the Corps of Army Engineers, Rec- 
lamation Service, or Department of Agricul- 
ture. It makes no difference if the admin- 
istration in power is called Republican, Dem- 
ocrat, or Socialist. If people swap their in- 
dividual rights and responsibilities for gov- 
ernment shepherding of their affairs, they 
are going to be pushed around and in time 
become mere servants of government, 
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‘As if tc sugar-coat the pill it is pointed 
out that the objectives of this law can best 
be achieved by locally controlled groups. 
The fact is that the most arbitrary Federal 
authority has its locally controlled groups. 
The very agencies under criticism have their 
local groups of citizens boosting the pro- 
grams. Sometimes the very people who de- 
plore Federal domination in some fields urge 
intervention in others. Thus we have en- 
couraged the growth of a Federal octopus 
which now reaches into nearly every local 
enterprise. 


LEGISLATION TO HIT FARMERS 


In the Two-Minute Talk sent to Isaak 
Walton League members they are told: “Now 
we can all go united to Congress and say: 
This is it; we want you to make it the law 
of the land that our resources shall be man- 
aged and conserved and developed along the 
general lines we have laid out.” 

Nearly 40 percent of the land area in the 
United States is now owned or administered 
by the Federal Government. This pro) 
would place 100 percent of the land, includ- 
ing all farm land, under “a comprehensive 
scientific conservation plan,” administered 
under a Federal law. Such a law would regi- 
ment every landowner in the United States. 
The farmer would be the principal target 
because more than half of the land in the 
country is in farms. This land resource is 
owned by some 5 million farmers and their 
families. More than 20 million people live 
on this land and are engaged in the manage- 
ment, the conservation, and the development 
of it and its resources—which is farming. 

This policy proposes that these people 
carry on their farming according to a “con- 
servation plan for every farm” to be enacted 
into a Federal law with inherent authority 
to tell the farmer where trees should grow, 
what acres may be planted to corn, and where 
cows may graze, 


CONSERVATION CANNOT BE LEGISLATED 


Soil and water conservation are just good 
farming. To point out that soil and water 
conservation is part and parcel of everyday 
farming is important. Conservation is not 
something that can be superimposed on 
farming as a separate structure or system 
as some people seem to think. It is integral 
with and inseparable from the whole fabric 
of good farming. Conservation cannot be 
legislated without legislating all farm prac- 
tices. It has been tried, and it has failed. 

Selecting the right seed mixture for a low- 
land pasture, turning under a crop of clover, 
ringing a hog’s nose, putting up a fence, 
preserving a pothole for a mallard’s nest, 
spreading manure on an upland field when 
it would do the most good, and a thousand 
other things which are continual on a farm 
may be called soil-and-water-conserving 
practices just as much as contour plowing. 
Essentially, they all are just good farming. 

There is hardly an operation on a farm 
that does not affect soil and water. Every 
day the soil undergoes physical, chemical, 
and biological changes at the hands of the 
farmer and by the processes of nature. 

One hundred horsepower-hours may be 
expended in a season in preparing a seed bed 
and cultivating an acre of crop. Something 
is always being taken out of or added to the 
soil. A 75-bushel crop of corn may remove 
over 100 pounds of nitrogen, 20 pounds of 
Phosphorus, 50 pounds of potassium, 18 
pounds of calcium, and portions of many 
other elements. An acre of weeds may use 
4 million pounds of water in a season. 

All these practices are basic factors in soil 
and water conservation. Moreover, these 
practices must yield food and clothing for 
the Nation, produce raw materials for count- 
less factories, and provide employment for 
millions of people. 

Not only must the farmer conserve, but he 
also must keep on gaining. This he has been 
doing with growing success, actually restor- 
ing worn-out soils by employing soil-improve- 
ment practices, - 
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CONSERVATION IN FARMING NEEDS REAPPRAISAL 


Conservation in farming has been pretty 
much linked with general advancement in 
agriculture. Soil erosion has been going on 
since the formation of land. The Indians 
had practiced terracing and contour farming 
before the white man came to the continent. 
The Mississippi River had laid down millions 
of acres of delta land before the steel plow 
was invented in America, 

For several generations farming in Amer- 
ica was crude and wasteful of soil. Single 
cropping was common until the soil wore 
out or washed away. Until about the turn 
of the century farmers generally had little 
knowledge of good practices. Until recently 
they have had inadequate machinery and 
inadequate power, 

Conservation consciousness and practices 
came rather late in this chain of events. 
Most of what is known about soil and water 
conservation had to be learned by experi- 
ence. Better farm practices came slowly at 
first. Crop rotation, diversification with live- 
stock, and more legumes were given a boost 
by county agents, farm demonstrations, tours 
and the like. Farm research, new processes 
and practices, education and widespread in- 
formation by schools, government agencies, 
bulletins, farm papers, radio, manufacturers, 
and dealers have greatly accelerated better 
farming in recent years. 

FARM LAND IS BEING IMPROVED 

Actually, much of our farm land now is 
more productive than it was a hundred years 
ago. Increase of about 50 percent in yields 
of corn, oats, and some other crops are now 
general in many sections of the country. 
They follow a combination of developments 
which were started 2 or 3 decades ago, such 
as: plant breeding, more effective mechanical 
power and machinery; better use of ferti- 
jizers; wider use of chemicals for seed 
treatment, weeds, and pests; better soil 
management. 

Animal efficiency also has been greatly in- 
creased. With the combination of these 
gains farmers are now producing about twice 
as much meat and eggs from an acre as they 
did a generation ago. All these advances 
have a bearing on soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

City people may be interested to know that 
the food for our national population of 155 
million is now produced on the same number 
of acres as fed 120 million persons about 20 
years ago, and with the work of 25 percent 
fewer people. If the population increases to 
200 million, as some predict will happen late 
in this century, technical and actual progress 
in agriculture will, in all probability, out- 
distance the Nation's need for food by a good 
margin. 

Firman E. Bear, head of the soils depart- 
ment at Rutgers University, wrote in Farm 
Journal that “many Virginia soils are sev- 
eral times more productive now than they 
were nearly 350 years ago when Capt. John 
Smith first set foot on this new land.” 

Our farmland is being improved over vast 
areas. Thousands of acres in the south- 
east that were considered worn out, washed 
out, and worthless a few years ago, are now 
producing 300 to 500 pounds of beef to the 
acre. Millions of acres of this land classed 
as worthless can be rehabilitated and made 
more productive than it has ever been. 

Last winter I talked with a number of 
farmers in the southeast who had been net- 
ting $50 to $75 per acre on land which a 
few years previously had been bought by 
them for $5 or $20 an acre. Of course, 
there had been investments in fertilizer, 
seed, machinery, power, and labor. There 
was also investment in brains and daring of 
the farmer himself. But it does prove the 
inherent possibilities of land that is now 
considered of little value. 

Now we are entering the newest era in 
farming in which biochemicals and wonder 
chemicals, such as antibiotics, hormones, 


growth-regulating substances, and down the 
line to modern soil conditioning substances 
will play an important part. Thousands of 
research projects, now in the laboratories of 
experiment stations and private institutions, 
will open new fields of opportunities and bet- 
ter practices. Thousands of farmers and 
factories are devoting their ingenuities and 
energies to a better agriculture, improved 
production, and better land use. 

The purpose of relating these facts here 
is not to minimize any conservation prob- 
lems nor to allay any concern about our 
natural resources. Soil erosion is still seri- 
ous in many areas and soil fertility on many 
farms is declining faster than it is being 
rebuilt. Sound soil and water management 
practices are being applied on farms by a 
seemingly slow process. The better farmers 
are quick to adopt better methods while the 
majority react slowly. 

Nevertheless, there has never been less need 
than now for inviting new Federal inter- 
vention in conservation. Contrarily, there 
is urgent need for the conservation concept 
to be disassociated from the Federal Govern- 
ment and taken out of politics. The Federal 
Government has no patent on soil conserva- 
tion, although politicians have tried to pre- 
empt it by propaganda in order to perpetuate 
their bureaucracies. 

It is true that Soil Conservation Service 
has done a great deal of good in some areas. 
It has performed considerable demonstration 
work and has helped to popularize certain 
beneficial practices. It also has produced 
some harmful effects. It has overplayed its 
accomplishments with extravagant propa- 
ganda, It often has overlapped and contra- 
vened the functions of other agencies. The 
mushroom growth of Federal agencies in 
every farming community has tended to dis- 
rupt and undermine the work of extension 
services, agricultural colleges, and other in- 
stitutions which long had been doing a good 
job and had earned widespread confidence 
among farmers. 

There are good reasons for believing that 
all the good features of Soil Conservation 
Service (certainly the educational and advi- 
sory feature), can be handled better and 
more efficiently by the Land-Grant college 
setup. It would make for better integration 
between conservation and good farm prac- 
tices. It would help to take conservation 
out of politics and place it on a more stable 
and more economical basis. The educational 
aspects fit right in with the well-established 
functions of the extension service. 

Most of the essential personnel of the Soil 
Conservation Service, including field work- 
ers and specialists, can be shifted to and 
function within the framework of the col- 
lege, the extension service, and the county 
agent system, 

The land-grant college system, mitered on 
the premise that each State has its inherent 
problems of agricultural production, econ- 
omy, and conservation, has proved its capa- 
bilities over scores of years. It has conduct- 
ed research to meet these problems; it has 
taught the specialists in SCS; it has taught 
the teacher of agriculture and the farmer 
himself. It has listened to these people who 
know most intimately what their problems 
are. 

Through this system of State agricultural 
colleges with experiment stations and ex- 
tension services, the public has gained the 
assistance it wants and needs. Under this 
system agriculture has made its greatest 
progress. 

‘There is no reason why the Extension Sery- 
ice should be paralleled by, and pauperized 
by, any other system. There is no reason 
why the Federal Government has to have a 
long arm with a paw on the end to exert its 
influence in all local affairs. 

Extension Service specialists have trans- 
mitted the beneficial findings of research to 
adult and youth, community and county 
through county agents. The county agent 
has a long record of work with farmers, and 
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as a liaison between the agricultural college 
and the Department of Agriculture. He has 
been the adviser of farmers for more than a 
generation. He has assisted farmers to ap- 
ply and to coordinate better farm practices 
through personal calls, by farm demonstra- 
tions, meetings, organizations, etc. He 
knows farmers and farm problems in their 
localities. 

A centralized technical and consulting of- 
fice for soil conservation belongs in the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a bureau, along- 
side the Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering, etc. 

During the last 2 years or so I have cor- 
responded with or talked with deans and 
extension directors in most of the agricul- 
tural colleges, as well as a number of men 
now engaged in soil-conservation work, 
With few exceptions these men agree fully 
with these views. 


“EMERGENCY” AN OVERWORKED THEME 


In the “Justification” (reproduced on an- 
other page) we are warned about an emer- 
gency which may last for many years. With 
those who favor government planning “emer- 
gency” is the popular theme. If it is not 
war on an assumed imminence of war, the 
emergency is economic. So long as govern- 
ment is permitted to plan and influence our 
everyday affairs, we shall never emerge from 
an emergency. 

We read on that “* * * the manner in 
which these resources are managed will be 
vital to the defense of America, its institu- 
tions and liberties.” 

This slur on America’s past raises these 
questions: How has this country become the 
strongest nation in the world when nearly 
every other nation has had government- 
managed resources? How has this country 
defended itself in the past and built her 
institutions and liberties? How has 
America waged world wars, armed and fed 
nearly half of the countries of the world while 
fighting the others—sometimes arming and 
feeding enemy countries at the same time? 

The very essence of America’s strength has 
been the manner in which she managed her 
resources. There are other countries just 
as rich in basic resources, but our strength 
and institutions and liberties have come pri- 
marily from the management of these re- 
sources by free people. 

Elsewhere in this policy plea we read: 
“From time to time, the needs of the Nation 
and the needs of the people change. Fur- 
thermore the needs of the people in one 
part of the country usually are quite different 
from those in other sections of this vast land. 
Power may be more important during the 
next 10 years in the Pacific Northwest than 
in the Southeast. Recreational opportuni- 
ties in nearby natural surroundings may be 
more urgently needed during the next 10 
years in some areas, for newly concentrated 
masses of people, than in others. 

Here it is suggested that the Government 
plan not only power development and enter- 
prise for its masses, but their recreation as 
well, 

Then comes the conclusion: “Planning for 
the development and use of natural resources 
can be handed down from on high as is be- 
ing done now in much of the water develop- 
ment or it can grow gradually from ideas 
and needs of the local citizens and groups 
most concerned.” 

It is hard to reconcile these statements, 
‘They seem to say that the bad government 
will keep its hands off water development; 
that a benevolent government will look after 
our interests in nature and soil and water; 
and that by some inspiration of ideas and 
needs, the citizens of the Southeast will say 
to the citizens of the Northwest: “we don’t 
want any power development or industry, but 
we want you to have them.” Elsewhere we 
have been reminded that once this becomes 
law, it will be obeyed or else. 
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WHO WANTS THIS LAW? 


Sponsorship of this proposal and the sup- 
porting appendages is credited to the Na- 
tural Resources Council, which is a loose 
association of a number of organizations. If 
these organizations have labored on this 
manifesto, it has been kept pretty well away 
from their members. I am a member in 
several of these organizations, and I know 
of very few members who have been informed 
about this program, much less given a chance 
to consider or express themselves regarding 
it. 

Still less has the farmer been consulted 
about this proposed law, which would abridge 
his right and use of his property just as 
much as a mortgage on his land. I have yet 
to find a farmer, and few in any way identi- 
fied with farming, who have heard about this 
proposal. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT 


At the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission and others, some steps have been 
taken to reorganize the structure and func- 
tions of many governmental agencies. The 
most urgent changes are still ahead. Of con- 
siderable consequence to conservation would 
be the transfer of flood control to the Interior 
Department. A reorganization of overgrown 
departments is long overdue. 

Economy and the elimination of overlap- 
ping services and programs are commendable, 
Even more to be desired for the good of the 
country and for conservation would be a 
check on policy-making influence and au- 
thority that move in and take over one vast 
project after another throughout the coun- 
try. It isn’t easy to combat the propaganda, 
promises of public works, and the persuasion 
of public funds, by such agencies as the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has done a 
unique job in many respects, and I think the 
effectiveness of its work has sometimes been 
helped by the fact that it often has had an 
uphill fight in its encounters with other 
agencies. This has served to arouse public 
opinion and has stimulated interest in the 
spews and biological aspects of conser- 
vation. 


PROGRESS IN WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


The buffalo and some other species of 
American wildlife that required special en- 
vironment were not able to survive the pres- 
sure of civilization and the wanton slaughter 
by human predators. It is some consolation 
that remnants of this wildlife have been pre- 
served before it vanished completely at the 
hands of civilization. However, lest we 
blame everything on man, it should be ob- 
served that countless species succumbed to 
environmental changes before there was any 
civilization and before there was man. The 
relationship of living things in nature and 
the tolerance of wildlife to its environment 
have received a great deal of study in recent 
years. This is the knowledge which is being 
applied with increasing effectiveness in wild- 
life management today. 

It appears that game and wildlife, as we 
know it, passed through its lowest ebb about 
40 years ago. There have since been many 
ups and downs and many regional changes, 
but the trend and the outlook at this time 
are mostly favorable. 

In 1908 Ernest Seton estimated the white- 
tail deer population in the United States 
and Canada at 500,000. In 1950 the har- 
vestable surplus was more than 1 million, 
and wildlife experts deplored the fact that 
only about 600,000 had been lawfully taken. 
The State of Wisconsin alone had over 500,- 
000 deer. Seton estimated the elk popula- 
tion at 50,000 in the United States, and now 
it is about a quarter million, five times larger 
than in 1908. 

During the period 1937 to 1946 the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service estimated 
the following increases in big-game popula- 
tion: Blacktail deer, 73 percent; whitetails, 


56; black bear, 76; moose, 46; elk, 51; ante- 
lope, 32. The duck population increased 
from an estimated 40 million in 1937 (per- 
haps the lowest point in history, and these 
are only rough estimates) to something over 
100 million in 1950. Most passerine birds 
have not only increased in numbers, but 
have gained countless devotees and wide- 
spread sanctuaries. 

The record is all the more remarkable 
when the greatly increased hunting pressure 
and wider range of the hunter are are con- 
sidered. Over 12 million licenses now are 
taken out as compared with one-tenth that 
number 40 years ago. 

Substantial progress is under way in im- 
proved habitats, managed preserves, more 
interest in nature sanctuaries, preservation 
of wilderness areas, better understanding, 
and freer cooperation. This has been a self- 
disciplinary and self-initiatory movement 
carried on by individuals, private organiza- 
tions, industry, farmer groups, schools, 
church, and educational groups, and the in- 
creasingly efficient work of State conserva- 
tion departments and the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. These results indi- 
cate, I think, that we are heading in the right 
direction. We are building on a broader and 
surer foundation than if a centralized policy 
and program had been attempted 40 years 
ag 


0. 

All these and other considerations sup- 
port our belief that this proposed policy 
with its blueprint of resources and blanket 
supervision under law, however plausible in 
the near view, will fall far short of what can 
be done by the genius of 150 million people 
working, for the most part, in the realm of 
private enterprise and personal responsibil- 
ity. This view is held by many of the men 
of high rank as authorities in the various 
fields of resources, their conservation and use. 

Permanent progress in conservation lies in 
education and individual action and not in 
surveillance. Those of us who admire trees 
for their economic, utilitarian, and aesthetic 
values will accomplish more for conservation 
by pointing out these values to others than 
by advocating a law that will tell them what 
tree they may saw and where they must plant 
a seedling. 

Wild flowers and song birds may be given 
protection by law, but thelr value to man 
comes only by cultivating perception and 
appreciation. The Izaak Walton League and 
other similar organizations have done much 
to promote cultural interest and feeling to- 
ward living nature. By the very fact that 
the formation and growth of these organiza- 
tions comes from this interest and voluntary 
support of their members, they can accom- 
plish more for conservation than any agency 
operated by force of law. 

Of course there is need for Federal Govern- 
ment administration and participation in the 
realm of public domain, certain interstate 
undertakings, migratory fowl and many 
other aspects of conservation. However, in 
all these matters the citizen must be in- 
formed and alert if these functions are to be 
carried out wisely and effectively. When 
any regulatory powers must be given the 
Government, they should be specific rather 
than of blanket character. Discretionary au- 
thority in Government bureaus is always 
dangerous. Most dangerous of all would be 
a license to “plan” all our resources as the 
present proposal advocates. 

On the State or local level we have various 
protective laws, game laws, weed laws, etc., 
which we must continue to apply where 
necessary. These are for the most part spe- 
cific and some are provisional and tempor- 
ary. The fact that these laws frequently 
become obsolete and need many modifica- 
tions should show the futility of attempting 
to plan the course of nature or the future 
progress of America by a formula. 

More than anyone else we who are organ- 
ized to foster effective conservation should 
avoid making a fetish of the mere word “‘con- 
servation.” The reason to conserve resources 
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is that they shall serve—serve us and our 
posterity—our spiritual as well as our econ- 
omic needs. Moreover conservation goes be- 
yond the guardianship of a frozen fund of 
resources, Conservation includes discovery 
and development of new resources, the en- 
hancement of old resources. Conservation is 
dynamic, moving forward with the spirit and 
progress of all people—working with love of 
our land, pride in our heritage, regard for 
our responsibility. 

All this, the spirit of dynamic conserva- 
tion, of individual responsibility, is perhaps 
our greatest resource. As this spirit thrives, 
so will it take care of all the myriad aspects 
of material conservation, 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Every citizen has a stake in our natural 
resources. Every citizen should take an 
active interest in conservation, The thing 
which will best advance the cause of well- 
balanced conservation is not a static declara- 
tion of policy or statutes, but a living, dy- 
namic body of information and action. It 
well may be in each State or region an or- 
ganization such as the Citizens Natural Re- 
sources Association of Wisconsin. Members 
will come from all walks of life and include 
educators, farmers, professional men, shop- 
men, businessmen, and industrial men. It 
should be independent and have no political 
ties. Only such an organization can offer 
the voice of authority all the way from wild 
flowers to watersheds. Such an organiza- 
tion can encourage individual action, influ- 
ence public opinion, counsel legislation. 

The essence of this living policy should be 
education. It should contribute to all scho- 
lastic levels, all channels of public informa- 
tion. Such living leadership can build 
grassroots understanding that will guide 
public policy and private practice. It can 
keep abreast of technical advances and dis- 
cuss them with the freshness of current news. 
It can cultivate in the soul of the individual 
a sense of stewardship, of personal responsi- 
bility for conservation. Thus may a living 
policy promote the wise use of natural re- 
sources and the preservation of living nature 
in all its infinite manifestations. It can do 
all this without suppression of individual 
initiative or surrender of individual freedom. 


The Louisiana Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Donald Culross Peattie from Reader's 
Digest of March 1953: 4 


WE BOUCHT an EMPIRE FOR 4 CENTS AN ACRE 
(By Donald Culross Peattie) 


One hundred and fifty years ago this coun- 
try doubled its size at a single bold stroke, 
It was the greatest such territorial advance 
ever made by any nation, yet it cost not one 
life. To our lasting credit, we bought this 
vital tract like businessmen, honestly, 
Thus it was that in 1803 we came into pos- 
session of virtually everything (except 
Texas) west of the Mississippi and east of 
the Rockies’ crest. Add to this the strategic 
port of New Orleans and some adjacent lands 
on the Mississippi’s east bank, and you have 
what constituted the Louisiana Purchase. 
And for this rich heartland of America we 
paid about 4 cents an acre, 

Small wonder that 1953 in Louisiana is 
set aside as the Sesquicentennial Year, to 
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honor the momentous purchase. A 12- 
month period of pageantry and celebration 
will culminate on December 20, the anni- 
versary of our acquisition, with the reenact- 
ment in New Orleans of the lowering of the 
French tricolor and the raising of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Every American youngster learns about the 
Louisiana Purchase in school, but his history 
book does not always tell him the inside story 
of the scheming of Old World powers and 
the moral daring of our statesmen. “Lou- 
isiana,” which was part of the Spanish em- 
pire in North America, along with Florida, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
had been a pawn on the chessboard of Eu- 
ropean intrigue. Spain discovered it, France 
explored and settled it, then traded it back 
to Spain, and now, as the 19th century 
opened, Napoleon was plotting to claim it as 
his. 


‘The 50,000 Creoles in Louisiana were mostly 
of French descent, with a graceful, aristo- 
cratic way of life. Pressing upon them from 
the east were folk of a very different sort, 
those forefathers of ours who in one genera- 
tion had crossed the Appalachians, cleared 
the forests, driven out the Indians, driven in 
the plow, and now were settled 300,000 strong 
on the east bank of the Mississippi. They 
were pouring their produce down the river 
to export from New Orleans—Kentucky to- 
bacco, Ohio flour, Monongahela whisky. We 
had 5 craft in that port to every 1 flying 
the flag of France or Spain. Then, in Oc- 
tober 1802, a Spanish royal order closed the 
port to American shipping. It was a brutal 
hand laid on the windpipe of our young 
economy. 

In Washington denunciations rang in the 
Senate, President Jefferson dipped his pen 
in the White House inkpot and addressed 
Robert Livingston, our Minister in Paris. 
New Orleans, “through which the produce of 
three-eighths of our territory must pass to 
market,” he wrote, must not lie in enemy 
hands. There was no enemy to freedom like 
the strutting conqueror Bonaparte; and Jef- 
ferson knew, through British spies who had 
informed our Ambassador in London, that 
the great western wilderness called Louisiana 
had passed, in secret trade, from Spain to 
Napoleon. 

Bonaparte’s minister Talleyrand at first 
smoothly denied the fact to Livingston. Only 
when Jefferson authorized Livingston to ne- 
gotiate a lease for a port did the wily Talley- 
rand admit the deal with Spain. 

Bonaparte then threw off the mask of 
secrecy. He proclaimed the revival of the 
French empire in the New World, and prom- 
ised early occupation with troops and colo- 
nists. Livingston, frustrated, feared that 
force must be met with force. Angry Ameri- 
can settlers were ready to push out in their 
flatboats and seize New Orleans, The threat 
of war darkened the skies. 

But Jefferson had other plans. Spain's 
deal with Napoleon expressly stipulated that 
at no time was Louisiana to be ceded to the 
growing United States. Yet since it had come 
into the hands of the dangerous Corsican, 
Jefferson reasoned, the port to our lifeline, 
the Mississippi, must become ours. He de- 
cided that we must offer to buy New Or- 
leans and the Floridas (Florida, the Gulf 
coasts of Alabama, Mississippi and the east- 
ern parts of the present State of Louisiana). 
To this Congress agreed, and James Monroe 
was appointed minister extraordinary to carry 
out the mission with Livingston. Early in 
March he set saii for France. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was independently 
concocting a plan of his own, It came to 
light one day when he lay in his bath, the 
scented steam wreathing the swart, scheming 
head. Into this privacy burst his two broth- 
ers, Lucien and Joseph, who had just caught 
wind of Napoleon's outrageous intention. 
Sell Louisiana to the Americans? That would 
be treachery to Spain, folly for France. But 
their all-powerful brother simply. splashed 


them with bath water and shouted with 
laughter that he was about to “commit 
Louisianicide.” 

Behind Talleyrand’s back, without the 
knowledge of the French people, Napoleon 
plotted to toss away what was theirs on the 
gaming table of conquest. He planned to 
go to war with England; he would need 
money to fight. He had learned that 20 
British warships were hovering in the Gulf 
of Mexico, waiting to seize Louisiana. Best 
for France, which could not hold it anyway, 
to sell this wilderness waste at once. 

On the night after Monroe’s arrival in 
Paris, Livingston gave a dinner party for 
him. As the talk and brandy went round 
the table, Livingston, glancing out the win- 
dow, saw a figure pacing in the ministry gar- 
den—not. furtively, rather as though he 
wished to be noticed, and yet with the man- 
ner of one who comes on private business. 
It was Barbé-Marbois, Napoleon’s Minister 
of the Treasury. He came in while the party 
was taking coffee, and found occasion to ask 
Livingston to come later that evening, dis- 
creetly, to his ministry. 

It was past midnight when Livingston left 
the ministry, and three in the morning before 
he had finished his letter to the President, 
announcing the astounding offer just made 
by France to the United States. For Barbé- 
Marbois had been authorized by Napoleon to 
sell us not only New Orleans but the whole 
province of greater Louisiana, unexplored, 
all but boundless. The price named was 
staggering, far beyond the powers of our 
little treasury. As he sealed the letter, Liv- 
ingston knew that bt would take at least 45 
days for an answer to reach him, and that 
he and Monroe must act quickly. 

So the two bargained with Barbé-Marbois 
day after day. At last they knew they had 
reached the rock-bottom price: $15,000,000. 

With great moral courage Monroe and Liy- 
ingston decided to break the bonds of their 
instructions and trust their country to back 
them up. On the second day of May 1803 
they signed a bargain with Barbé-Marbois, 
All shook hands in silence. Livingston spoke 
briefly and prophetically: “We have lived 
long, but this is the noblest work of our 
whole lives. The treaty which we have just 
signed has not been obtained by art or dic- 
tated by force. It will change vast solitudes 
into flourishing districts and prepare ages of 
happiness for innumerable generations.” 

On May 22, 4 days after his war with Eng- 
land broke out, Napoleon signed. For gold 
that would go up in gunpowder, he sold an 
untapped empire five times the size of 
France. Without realizing it, he sold the 
oil fields of Oklahoma, tall Arkansas cypress 
and black bottom cotton soil, white-pine 
forests of Minnesota, Iowa cornfields, Da- 
kota wheatlands, cattle ranges of Wyoming, 
Montana copper, Colorado silver and gold, 
Louisiana rice and sugar. He sold the sec- 
ond longest river system in the world, from 
its source to its mouth and the port that 
served it, 

He who had fancied himself as a founder 
of empire sold off the land that could, 
within 50 years, have fed all the armies of 
Europe, sated its timber hunger, relieved its 
population pressure. But grandly he cried 
to Barbé-Marbois, “I renounce Louisiana.” 
And for what? To prosecute a war born 
only of his insane ambition to reach futilely 
toward Malta, Egypt, India. 

Late on the afternoon of July 3 news of 
the Louisiana Purchase began to buzz like 
swarming bees through the embassies in 
Washington. As the glorious fourth opened, 
the triumph was proclaimed with a salvo 
of 21 guns. Volley on volley, the news of 
this bloodless victory thundered forth. We 
had cleanly bested Napoleon. We had 
thrust ourselves boldly forth, our back heavy- 
ing strong under Canada; we had thrown 
ourselves upon the Spanish Southwest; our 
hands were reaching toward the Pacific. A 
new and spacious grandeur was ours. 
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Late into the night, happy crowds poured 
through the White House, to wring the hand 
of their farseeing, peace-loving President. 
And early the next morning his secretary, 
a young man named Meriwether Lewis, set 
forth, after months of preparation, upon the 
epic journey we know as the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, which was to probe the heart 
of our new territory and carry our flag to the 
western sea. 

There were lesser men, of course, to make 
loud objections. Cheap land beyond the 
Mississippi, they cried, would ruin eastern 
realty values; labor would emigrate to the 
west and grow scarce and dear in the east. 
We had pledged an enormous sum to a 
foreign dictator for nothing but rattlesnakes, 
coyotes and Sioux. And, finally, the whole 
thing was unconstitutional. (Even Jeffer- 
son himself had pangs about this.) But 
from crossroads stores, from cabins lit by a 
hearthlog, from Maine to Georgia and Illinois 
came answering voices like a rising wind of 
assent. In an overwhelming vote the pur- 
chase was ratified by the Senate, and an en- 
abling act was passed which provided that 
to raise the needed millions we would float 
a bond issue—if we could find a buyer. 

In that young America of slow wheels and 
muddy roads, it was December before the 
day came for the ceremonies of transfer in 
New Orleans. The 20th dawned bright and 
mild, one of those softly glowing days with 
which this belle of a southern city still wel- 
comes her visitors. Never had such a crowd 
turned out. The galleries of the public 
buildings were crowded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the streets packed with sightseers, 
In the Place d’Armes, called Jackson Square 
today, the French troops stood at attention 
while the Americans marched in to the roll 
of drums and turned to face the French 

Then came the flowery speeches, by Laus- 
sat, the French colonial prefect, and in reply 
by Claiborne, the newly appointed governor 
of lower Louisiana, and now the tricolor flag 
of revolutionary France is hauled down. A 
ship ensign receives it before it touches 
earth, kisses it, and passes it to a sergeant- 
major, who wraps it around his body. Then 
at last the Stars and Stripes rises on the 
halyards, to float with a happy ease upon 
these soft southern airs. 

That night Laussat threw a roaring party, 
with toasts in champagne to Spain, France, 
and the United States. Then followed danc- 
ing—minuets, quadrilles, and waltzes. Far 
off, in London, the final act of the Louisiana 
Purchase was taking place. The great bank- 
ing house of Baring had decided to take up 
the bonds. Thus, by the wizardry of finance, 
the British investor furnished Napoleon the 
money he needed to prosecute the war with 
England. 

The Louisiana Purchase cut the swaddling 
clothes in which our infant Nation had been 
bound. It changed us from a loose band of 
States hemmed in by foreign nations into a 
world power. The Louisiana Purchase thus 
takes rank with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the making of the Constitu- 
tion as one of the three most creative events 
in our history. : 


The Aim of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said of education. Someone, 
somewhere, once said that.a possible aim 
of education is to teach people how to 
live by training them how to think, 
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Presumably this means the conversion 
of the three R’s of youth, “readin’, 
*ritin’, and ’rithmetic,” to the three R’s 
of adulthood, “reason, restraint, and 
revelation.” 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my effort to represent the people of 
my district in Chicago in the true spirit 
of representative government, I have re- 
quested the Democratic precinct captains 
to keep me informed as to the sentiment 
of the voters in their respective precincts 
on various issues as they arise in the Con- 
gress. Iam happy to say that they have 
responded in splendid manner. They 
agree with me that by serving the people 
well and faithfully, and tirelessly, we 
are doing the most to return the party 
of the people to leadership on the local, 
the State and National levels. What is 
more important is that by such coopera- 
tive effort we trust that we are making 
real contribution to the successful func- 
tioning of our democracy. 

Not many days ago I spoke at length 
on the floor of the House on the subject 
of rent control. This is a matter on 
which I feel strongly. I am convinced 
that the termination of rent control on 
April 30, 1953, would be nothing short 
of a tragedy as far as Chicago is con- 
cerned. I shall continue my fight to 
extend Federal rent control, and I wish 
to acknowledge the help I am receiving 
from the other end of the team—the 
precinct captains at home—I being part 
of and spokesman for our team of good 
government at this end. 

As illustrating how this teamwork 
operates in the public interest, making 
it possible for me to do a better job for 
the voters of my district, I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from 
Edwin T. Sweeney, a Democratic pre- 
cinct captain in the eighth ward whose 
devotion to all causes that advance the 
welfare of the people in his community 
have made him beloved by all his neigh- 
bors. Mr. Sweeney's letter, which fol- 
lows, will serve graphically to present to 
my colleagues the rental picture as it 
obtains in Chicago: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I heartily am, in ac- 
cord with your thoughts regarding rent con- 
trol. I feel that if the control was to be 
lifted at this time, It would certainly work 
a hardship on the tenants in our district. 
The demand for apartments still exceeds 
the supply and until there are more apart- 
ments available, the tenants would have no 
chance to move if unable to pay the in- 
creased rent demanded by the landlords, 


which will again happen upon lifting the 
control. 

It is not time for rent control to expire, 
and I am fearful of our city authorities 
being able to maintain law and order if it 
becomes possible for the owners to d 
families because of their inability to pay 
exorbitant rents. 

My precinct consists of three square blocks 
between 79th and 81st Streets, South Park 


and Vernon Avenues. In 1939 we had 60 
vacant apartments and you could take your 
choice of either five or six rooms, octagon 
fronts and glazed porches for around $50 
including garage. I live in a six-apartment 
building, which was purchased from the 
Washington Park Bank bondholders commit- 
tee in 1941 for $21,000 by the present owner, 
Mr. Anderson ($10,000 in cash and the bal- 
ance secured by a mortgage at 5-percent in- 
terest per year). The building at that time 
was managed by a real-estate firm and if 
the apartments were kept rented, the invest- 
ment would yield a return of 18 percent at 
the rental of $50 per month. However, Mr. 
Anderson, upon purchasing the building, be- 
came the agent, janitor, plumber, electrician, 
and decorator, and even hauls away the 
building's ashes and cans. Now, this build- 
ing in today’s market is worth $45,000, which 
is about 125 percent increase in value. Be- 
sides, he has taken the income for each 
apartment for the past 12 years ($81.25) 
today, and pays out only the cost of taxes 
and coal. From this example you will see 
why I still am in favor of controls on rent 
and against owners of this kind who get a 
wonderful return on their money but still 
are waiting for their day to extract the 
extra pound of flesh. 
With kindest regards, 
EDWIN T. SWEENEY. 


“Just 21 Days Ago, I Say They Were 
Alive” (Memorial Address by Col. 
Frank A. Tobey, X Corps Chaplain, at 
Inchon Cemetery, Korea, October 6, 
1950) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, not a 
dry eye blinked at the memorial serv- 
ice at Inchon cemetery just 21 days after 
that world thrilling landing in Korea. 

It was October 6, 1950. Seoul was lib- 
erated, the Pusan pocket opened. 
Readying for the swing around the 
peninsula north of the parallel, X Corps 
stopped to pay its respects to the fallen. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the memorial address. given that after- 
noon, so clear and crisp, so sunny and 
sad, by Chaplain Tobey at Inchon 
cemetery, be printed below, as well as his 
recent letter tome. They recall, I think, 
some decisive moments in freedom'’s 
fight against the Red foe: 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS, X Corps CEMETERY, APO 
909, OCTOBER 6, 1950, BY CHAPLAIN FRANK 
A. TOBEY, COLONEL, UNITED STATES ARMY 


One hundred and three days ago the vine- 
like fingers of communism reached across 
the 38th parallel, stretching down the net- 
work of roads, through the cities and vil- 
lages of the Republic of Korea, choking 
everything that the civilized world consid- 
ered right, just and honorable; strangling 
every semblance of freedom to be found in 
this newly-born republic. The world was 
stunned, but quickly it rallied to the call 
of the United Nations. Heroically the ROK 
Army and the handful of American troops 
battled against the heathen hordes of the 
invader, numerically superior and infernally 
effective. Steadily the United Nations 
forces built up strength on the southeastern 
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tip of the Korean Peninsula, and brought to 
a halt the outreach of paganism. 

Twenty-one days ago the landing at In- 
chon, of which we were a part, began the 
operation that broke the arm of the com- 
munist forces and shattered their out- 
stretched fingers. Just 21 days ago the 
Americans and Koreans, whose bodies lie 
beneath these crosses, these stars of David, 
and these white markers—just 21 days ago, 
I say—they were alive. They felt cool 
breezes blow. They loved and were loved. 
They conversed with us and we with them, 
for they were our comrades and our friends. 
They paid with their lives, the full measure 
of devotion, for the success of this operation 
so brilliantly conceived and so expertly exe- 
cuted. Not only for the success of this 
operation did they die, but for the deliver- 
ance of this land from the ruthless tyranny 
forced upon it by the mailed fist of the ag- 
gressor. But even more than that, they 
died for the protection of all freedom-loving 
people the world around. 

Today we honor these, our heroic dead, 
and pray to God Almighty that upon the 
ruins of this nation may be builded an eter- 
nal monument that will be a reminder of 
the sacrifice that free men are willing to 
make to maintain their freedom, a monu- 
ment that will be a deterrent to those im- 
perialistic forces that would impose their 
will upon a free and peaceful world. 

Standing here by the graves of our de- 
parted comrades, we would do them an in- 
justice if we failed to renew our acceptance 
of the free man’s burden, the obligation of 
free men to keep the world free. For this 
purpose they died. For this purpose must 
we live and build, for the future, a structure 
that will long endure. 

In the midst of a heated debate during 
the Continental Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin addressed the Chair thus, “Mr. 
President, the longer I live the more con- 
vinced I become that God governs the affairs 
of men. Unless the Lord build the house, 
they labor in yain who build it, and without 
His concurring aid we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the büild- 
ers of Babel.” Let us, the living, now rededi- 
cate ourselves to the maintaining of peace, 
and the building of a better world in which 
iani may know God and live according to His 

Let us pray: 

Almighty and Everlasting God, our Heavy- 
enly Father, in Thine infinite mercy receive 
unto Thyself the souls of these, our departed 
comrades, and may they know the peace that 
passeth understanding. Bear Thy strong 
arm in the defense of all freedom and peace- 
loving people and hasten the day when all 
men may have the privilege of knowing Thee, 
worshipping Thee without danger, and living 
lives according to Thy holy will. Amen, 


ARMY War COLLEGE, 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa., February 17, 1953. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: During your last 
visit with us at Army War College you re- 
quested that I send you a copy of the brief 
address I made as chaplain of X Corps, at 
the dedication of the cemetery at Inchon, 
Korea. Please find enclosed a copy of the 
same. 

Those were momentous days, and I will be 
forever grateful that I had the privilege of 
sharing them with you—ZInchon, Wonson, 
Hungnam and that magnificent expression 
of gratitude made by a people who were, for 
the first time, experiencing religious free- 
dom. After that I flew to the edge of the 
Chosin reservoir in below freezing weather 
and assisted in evacuating many of our 
wounded. Then I left General Almond and 
became the chaplain of the Eighth Army in 
Korea where I served for about 9 months. 
That too was a wonderful experience as I had 
charge of all of our United States chaplains 
in Korea and assisted many of the chaplains 
from other nations represented. 
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I hope that I may have the pleasure of see- 
ing you and your family again soon 
and also to discuss with you at length cer- 
tain problems as you suggest. 

Edna and Marcia join me in sending you 
all our best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK. 


Annual Report of the National Foundation 
for Consumer Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the annual 
report of the National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion designed to direct attention to the 
more intelligent use of credit. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR CONSUMER CREDIT 


WHAT IS THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
CONSUMER CREDIT? 


The National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit is a nonprofit research organization 
of retailers, manufacturers, wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, commercial banks, and other lend- 
ing institutions. Headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has members in 43 States 
and some foreign countries who believe that 
the better installment credit is understood 
by the public, the greater will be its intelli- 
gent use. They feel this will, in turn, create 
stable employment and prosperity, as the 
middle-income groups supply themselves 
with such products as furniture, washing 
machines, bedding, TV-radio sets, household 
appliances, and automobiles; likewise such 
things as jewelry and pianos, to enrich an 
otherwise drab and monotonous existence 
and lift the morale of our people. 

Although we have made gains toward this 
universal understanding, we have only 
scratched the surface. The truth is that 
ten million families with incomes between 
$2,000 and $7,500 still shy from the use of 
installment credit, limiting our markets and 
cutting back our potentialities in employ- 
ment and profit. These families needlessly 
deny themselves the ordinary material com- 
forts of American life, foolishly lowering 
their living standards, having been taught 
often from childhood that cash on the line 
is the only sensible way to buy. 

The merger of the Retail Credit Institute 
of America and the National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit in 1950 improved our fiscal 
situation, resulting in expansion in all of 
our activities. However, we are still far 
from our goals. The work ahead is stupend- 
ous. 

William J. Cheyney was elected unani- 
mously executive vice president. He had 
served as executive director of the Retail 
Credit Institute of America from its incep- 
tion in 1942. A former college professor of 
economics, Mr. Cheyney is widely known as 
a speaker and writer. He has been identi- 
fied with consumer credit for more than 20 
years. 

Since this report is a public accounting of 
my stewardship I want to analyze the results 
of each of the programs the foundation has 
carried forward and to show how they have 
brought you more than a satisfactory finan- 
cial yield on the modest funds you have 


invested. We should not hide the fact that 
we are in business to make a profit.. Private 
profits, consistent with the public good, bene- 
fit every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. This is democratic capitalism in action, 
resulting in mass production, mass employ- 
ment and mass enjoyment of the fruits of 
our work. The prosperity we witness in this 
country could not have been attained with- 
out the installment method of buying, well 
described in the House of Representatives 
(July 4, 1952) by Congressmen Percy PRIEST, 
Democrat of Tennessee, as bringing “more 
good things to more people than any other 
economic instrument. It is the keystone of 
the American economy.” 


Our four major programs 
I. Research Department 


One function of our research is to combat 
misunderstanding, purposeful bias, and base- 
less fear of consumer credit. 

Teachers have told generations of Amer- 
icans to avoid debt, particularly of the in- 
stallment type. Preachers from 10,000 pul- 
pits have, from time to time, followed the 
same line. Movies, radio and TV shows, car- 
toons, and theatrical performances frequent- 
ly attempt to make the installment buyer 
look ridiculous. Magazine articles and pub- 
lic addresses have condemned installment 
credit. 

An important result of our research is the 
growing public certainty that buying on the 
installment plan is not going into debt: 
that on the contrary it actually constitutes 
a form of savings. For the first time, this 
doctrine has been lucidly explained, helping 
immeasurably to dispel the fog of doubt sur- 
rounding consumer credit in the public 
mind. 

Last year our research department pub- 
lished a study showing how consumer credit 
controls adversely affected the marketing of 
United States Government E bonds. This 
monograph, presented to the Congress, 
played some part in the termination of 
regulation W, which for 10 years had 
jeopardized private industry. 

Foundation researchers are continuously 
studying the consumer credit figures issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Through the 
press, radio, and syndicated columnists we 
have shown that many of the Board’s figures 
mislead unthinking readers. In the words 
of Congressman ‘TAacKeTT, Democrat, Ar- 
kansas, in the <iouse of Representatives, 
April 4, 1952, “The Board wants to get across 
the notion that individuals owe $20 billion 
for such things as television sets, vacuum 
cleaners, and refrigerators.” ‘There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Board issues 
data with pontifical certainty and constantly 
confuses the American reader with its figures 
on installment credit outstanding. 

Due in part, at least, to our research efforts, 
the Board last year reduced its consumer 
credit figures by almost $2 billion. The 
foundation’s research is striving to have the 
Board's statistical material—available to the 
public and to the press—made far more ac- 
curate, and particularly to see that it is so 
presented as to invite understanding rather 
than misinterpretation. 

Currently the board of governors is cir- 
culating for comment and study a new sta- 
tistical formula to achieve this goal of better 
data, a result, in part, of our unceasing effort 
to this end. 

Sound research is necessary for education. 
It is used by the foundation to counteract 
propaganda and mistaken bias which robs 
you of business. This, then, is one of your 
many dividends as a foundation member. 

Long-range work of this type, propelled 
by vision, and executed with boldness, even- 
tually will pay off more handsome dividends, 
as it popularizes and expands the proper and 
intelligent use of installment credit. 


II. Representation 


Representation of the foundation before 
groups that have a tremendous influence 
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over public policies (Congress, State legisla- 
tures, farm, labor, and consumer groups, 
for example), is a continuing and necessary 
part of our program. From this department 
alone flowed a worthwhile membership divi- 
dend when regulation W was abolished in 
July of 1952. The foundation’s representa- 
tions before Congress and the executive de- 
partments played a part in the scrapping of 
this control which, we felt, unfairly assessed 
its impact upon a few major industries, and 
upon a few million of our people to the ex- 
clusion of countless others. To those who 
know the facts, it is crystal clear that regu- 
lation W, schemed up by economic vision- 
aries as early as 1938, had nothing to do with 
inflation. It was a trade control only. 

The threat of re-imposition of this regula- 
tion still hangs over our heads. There are 
men in Government who want it restored 
(it gives them jobs and power). There are, 
as always has been the case, those in business 
who see competitive advantage in credit 
regulation—knowing it will operate more 
drastically on others than themselves, 

The very threat of renewal of regulation— 
a threat well evident today, one that may 
exist for years to come—disrupts production, 
distribution, and retailing plans. It is im- 
possible to lay out sound long-range produc- 
tion and distribution schedules when enter- 
prise does not know from day to day whether 
or when large segments of the public may be 
denied the right to buy its products. 

With this in mind forceful representation 
takes on renewed importance, even though 
the matter of regulation is but one phase 
of our need for a united voice, accredited 
TS accepted where public policy is crystal- 

II. Modernization of Practices 


Forward-looking businessmen know that 
money spent on advertising can be wasted 
at the hands of ill-trained personnel. The 
foundation also realizes that to educate the 
public to a wider, more intelligent use of con- 
sumer credit, without at the same time 
teaching the fundamentals of instalment 
financing to our own employees, is short- 
sighted policy. 

The foundation has supplied many mem- 
bers with the basic materials to support this 
type of training. Our employees, in great 
measure, are as uninformed shout the prin- 
ciples of consumer credit and the value of 
the credit service we offer as is the public. 

I add parenthetically that amazingly few 
workers in plants and factories manufactur- 
ing consumer durable goods realize that their 
jobs depend on installment credit. I must 
report in all honesty that while we have 
made considerable progress in our missionary 
work with the general public, we have neg- 
lected to carry the story of installment credit 
to millions of workers who actually have a 
bigger stake than consumers in this field. 

The foundation’s educational program for 
employees will make the credit transaction 
more satisfactory for both buyer and seller. 

Obviously, satisfied customers return. The 
quick, one-shot transaction, if it should 
leave a dissatisfied customer, is hardly the 
road to continued profit. 

Along these lines we are constantly send- 
ing material to members designed to increase 
their profits by holding customers, who, by 
word of mouth, bring us additional custom- 
ers. 

Although installment credit has come of 
age, many installment contracts are throw- 
backs to the horse-and-buggy days. Some 
of them are long-winded documents that 
only the trained lawyer can decipher. At 
the request of retailers themselves, hundreds 
of these contracts have been rewritten with 
the aid of the foundation and its predeces- 
sor, the Retail Credit Institute of America. 


IV. Public Relations and Consumer Education - 
The People’s Credit, a 4-page monthly 
newsletter, was started by Mr. Cheyney in 
1942 for our members, yes, but particularly 
edited to take your story to those who mold 
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American public opinion. Without any at- 
tempt to exploit it, the People’s Credit now 
has national circulation among educators, 
consumer groups, labor organizations, news- 
papers and women’s clubs. Its pulling power 
is demonstrated by the fact that our mailing 
list consists solely of those who have asked 
for the paper and some others who receive 
it at your specific request. The People’s 
Credit explains in simple, vivid language the 
background of, necessity for, and the philos- 
ophy ingrained in consumer credit. 

Selections from The People’s Credit have 
been wrapped together in a 67-page book 
titled “The Growth of an Idea.” The book 
is used daily by our publicity department in 
talks with television-radio commentators 
and Washington-New York correspondents. 
The wide use of its contents is highly gratify- 
ing. Mr. U. V. Wilcox, Washington bureau 
manager of the American Banker, daily pub- 
lication of the banking world, says: “The 
book is a clear, concise bible of installment 
credit. I refer to it constantly. Although I 
have been a specialist in the field of banking, 
money, and consumer credit for more than 
20 years, this book opened my eyes to a lot 
of things I did not know about installment 
credit.” 

This little book has been bought by thou- 
sands of folks in all walks of life. It has 
been given by our members to countless 
school teachers and libraries from coast to 
coast. 

In the past year, literally reams of founda- 
tion material have been published in news- 
papers from coast to coast, used by national- 
ly syndicated columnists and radio com- 
mentators. Hundreds of newspaper stories 
presenting the foundation’s point of view, 
sent on request to special writers, were pub- 
lished in the last 12 months. 

Redbook magazine last year ran an article 
about the foundation and its aims. Printers’ 
Ink and dozens of other trade publications 
used similar articles. Feature stories about 
the foundation were carried by the Associated 
Press and United Press. 

One of our major accomplishments last 
year was the acceptance of foundation mate- 
rial by the larger radio stations. As of now 
more than 100 of these stations from coast 
to coast are using our material as a public- 
service feature. It is in the form of 10-, 15-, 
and 30-second spot announcements, urging 
buyers to use installment credit, but to use 
it wisely. Large stations are broadcasting 
these spot announcements, 5, 10, and even 
20 times a day. We have not yet approached 
radio stations with less than 5,000 watts. At 
their own request we are preparing material 
for television stations. 

At commercial rates, 1952's radio, maga- 
zine, and newspaper presentation of our 
point of view would run to well over 
$1 million—another dividend for our 
members. 

Keen observers of the national scene may 
be in a position to give a more objective ap- 
praisal of our achievements and goals than 
we ourselves. I quote from a few unsolici- 
ted statements by outstanding members of 
the press and radio corps: 

James J. Butler, Washington correspond- 
ent for Editor and Publisher and a string of 
daily newspapers, says: “I have read most 
of the foundation’s material and its most 
striking quality is honesty. I receive 
streams of slush every day from Government 
and business sources, The foundation's ma- 
terial is refreshing because it makes sense 
and because it is honest. Many tax-free 
foundations try to get across the idea that 
they are in the uplift or do-good business, 
Alert reporters will not fall for this clap- 
trap. On the other hand, the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit frankly says 
it is spending membership money to ex- 
pand the markets for durable goods which 
should mean additional profits.” 

Earl Godwin, for more than 40 years a 
newspaperman and nationally known radio 
commentator, observes: “I like the fighting 


spirit of the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit. With other groups, they 
played a big part in killing that awful thing 
called regulation W, which deprived the lit- 
tle families of America from sharing in the 
good things of mass production. The foun- 
dation did this through the simple device of 
presenting factual economic data to the 
Congress and the public. While regulation 
W is dead now it may be revived at any time. 
Government left-wingers never give up and 
they want this regulation brought back to 
life. I sincerely hope that the foundation 
is not lulled into a false sense of security 
that regulation W is dead forever. By 
fighting for the little families of our coun- 
try they are fighting left-wing bureaucrats 
who would like to see the noose of socialism 
or even communism tied around our necks.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Godwin featured the foun- 
dation and its aims in one of his regular net- 
work programs. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., famous radio commen- 
tator and syndicated columnist, observes: 
“The National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit is the free-enterprise system in mo- 
tion. This system must be preserved if we 
are to survive. We cannot continue this 
system unless we have mass production and 
mass employment, attainable solely through 
the proper use of instalment credit. 
Through their education of high school and 
university students, consumer groups and 
members of labor organizations, the founda- 
tion demands the respect and support of all 
freedom-loving Americans. I hope they keep 
up this good work,” Mr. Lewis, likewise, has 
publicized our projects nationwide, 

Comments from members who foot the 
foundation's bills are, in my opinion, most 
important. Picked at random, here are a 
few recent unsolicited comments: 

W. Carl Rustin, president, Rustin Furni- 
ture Co.: “Your organization is the particu- 
lar one that we want most to support. We 
are very proud of the very fine work that 
you are doing.” 

Robert Seidel, RCA vice president: “I con- 
sider our financial support of the foundation 
one of the best investments we have ever 
made.” 

In a letter to Mr. Cheyney, Mr. A. Wine- 
man, vice president and treasurer of People’s 
Outfitting Co., wrote: “I can’t tell you how 
much I admire and respect you for the out- 
standing work you have been doing and I 
hope you continue for a long time to come,” 

Further comments about our work: 

Senator Srytzs Brinces, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee: “This 
foundation should be supported by every 
forward-looking industrialist and business- 
man. Installment credit, wisely used by the 
public, is an insurance policy for a multi- 
billion-dollar industry and for millions of 
workers.” 

Representative Jesse Wotcort, chairman 
of the powerful House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee: “Nonprofit and tax-free 
foundations such as the National Founda- 
tion for Consumer Credit operate in the 
public interest. The foundation's master- 
ful presentation of factual material, which 
always stresses the careful use of install- 
ment credit, protects the buyer, creates jobs, 
and helps the farmer.” 

Representative Wricnt PATMAN, Texas 
Democrat, leader of the 1952 House revolt 
against regulation W, and author of the 
amendment which killed the regulation, 
says: “The foundation was of great help 
in our fight by presenting the public with 
the truth about installment credit which 
offset misrepresentations of executive de- 
partments clamoring for continued control 
and power over this vital method of buying 
and selling.” 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, says: “The dissemination of facts and 
useful- information regarding consumer 
credit is most beneficial to the welfare of 
consumers and economic progress.” 
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Every Human Being Is Instinctively a 
Capitalist and All Histories of People 
Abundantly Prove That Freedom Does 
Not Exist Under Any Other System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, history 
would be a dead subject if it were not 
studied for the purpose of formulating 
some guide for the present and future. 
Of the various governments that have 
sprung up since the dawn of recorded 
history, most have, in time, failed. The 
story of mankind from the days of the 
caveman to the present has been a 
struggle for freedom, and the current 
toward freedom is ever onward with an 
inexorable power that no force has, as 
yet, stopped. There are, of course, ed- 
dies in the stream, where the whole cur- 
rent seems to be flowing in the opposite 
direction, but in due time the current 
overcomes those eddies and back cur- 
rents, and the great stream emerges 
more powerful because of the forces it 
has overcome, 

In examining these records of the past, 
every form of government that ever ex- 
isted had in it certain institutions, called 
institutions of society, and as we know 
these institutions here among us now, 
we know them to be the home, the 
church, the school, the governing power, 
and business enterprises that provide 
protection to the citizens and keep the 
Government moving by paying the ex- 
penses through taxation. 

CAVEMAN A CAPITALIST 


When the caveman first appeared he 
was existing because he personally was 
strong enough to beat off enemies that 
tried to destroy him. He had a great in- 
centive to live and his first work was to 
increase his power above brute strength, 
to make him more successful in defend- 
ing himself. He contrived tools and 
weapons. He made axes, and hammers 
and spears out of stone and having ac- 
cumulated them, he realized for the 
first time what property was. These 
crude tools belonged to him and he would 
fight to the death to retain them. Those 
tools were his capital created by himself 
and, in his crude way, he was the first 
capitalist. He believed in this theory of 
life, because his tools meant protection 
and self-preservation, independence, and 
freedom, 

It is natural, therefore, that every 
human being is instinctively a capital- 
ist—it means to him freedom—and all 
histories of people abundantly prove that 
freedom does not exist under any other 
system. The Communist wants to de- 
stroy capitalism—his desire to destroy it 
is insatiate. He wants to destroy any 
government that operates under the 
capitalist system. He does not see the 
final end of his efforts which, eventually, 
will take away from him his individual 
freedom and leave him more weak and 
wretched than his ancestral caveman 
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was when he owned and could use his 
own weapons. 

The home under the capitalist system 
is a man’s castle—no one can enter it, 
against the owner’s will, unless a court 
of law permits it. It cannot be taken 
from him without just compensation, 
and that in the case only of public use. 
Under communism it can summarily be 
taken away from him and given to 
another without compensation, and the 
owner would be lucky if he were not shot 
or sent to a slave camp. 

The church, under capitalism, and 
especially under our Government, is 
protected by the Federal Constitution— 
unless we permit the United Nations to 
amend it. The church is not regimented 
here; we do not have to conform to 
any formula except our own conscience. 
Under communism Almighty God is by- 
passed and Joseph Stalin is the lord of 
all. 

Under capitalism schools are con- 
trolled by the people in the localities 
where the schools are. Under com- 
munism schools are controlled by the 
hierarchy of the Communist Party, and 
the local people take what is handed to 
them. 

GOVERNED BY PEOPLE 

Government here in the United States, 
under the capitalist system, is controlled 
by the people. We are at liberty to 
change administrations any time the 
majority of the people desire it. Under 
communism the government is con- 
trolled absolutely by armed forces. It 
is said under communism the people are 
allowed to vote. They do, but they vote 
the ticket that is handed to them, where 
there is no opposition to vote for. Here 
the Government exists for the people; 
under communism the people exist for 
the government. 

In business we allow anyone to engage 
in business for himself or with others. 
If he has individual energy, enterprise 
and is successful, the fruits of his labor 
belong to him. Here he is not regi- 
mented except by restrictions passed 
into law by his own representatives. 

In communism an individual business 
does not exist. 

Some people will say that there are 
some features of this Government that 
do not coincide with the Declaration of 
Independence. That is true, but since 
the voters control this Government are 
they estopped from changing it by con- 
stitutional means? The Communist 
says, “Junk the whole thing; junk this 
capitalist Government, and set up 
communism.” 

The progressive movement in the 
United States under such leaders as La 
Follette, Norris, Borah, Hiram Johnson, 
Burton K. Wheeler, and a great many 
others less prominent, was engaged for 
years in an effort to direct this Govern- 
ment in line with the Declaration of 
Independence, and great progress was 
made. There yet remain greater prob- 
lems to be solved. The progressive need 
is stil here. At this time, however, the 
strength of the progressive movement is 
at its lowest ebb in the last 40 years. 
Communists saw in this movement a 
chance to sandwich themselves in and 
many entered the movement, not that 
they believed in perfecting this Govern- 
ment, but to control the movement and 


use the movement to destroy this Gov- 

ernment entirely. Communists not 

only entered the progressive movement, 

but joined up with labor, when they saw 

labor organizations were growing strong 

enough to protect their own rights. 
REDS INFILTRATED 


The Democratic Party was in control 
of the Government from 1932 to 1953, 
and the Communists entered that party 
and tried, and almost did control it. 
When the people know that Communists 
are supporting a cause, it is a kiss of 
death to that cause. These Communists 
ruin every organization they join and 
deliberately intend to do so when they 
enter. They do not want organizations 
functioning to make this Government 
better, for their cardinal purpose is to 
destroy the Government. 

When the people see these traitors to 
the United States taking a part in any 
organization, it destroys such an organi- 
zation, The old progressive organiza- 
tion never invited Communists to join 
them, and never wanted them in the 
organization, but they were slick enough 
to worm their way in in one way or an- 
other. Once in they can serve two pur- 
poses, First, they can travel under the 
cloak of respectability of the organiza- 
tion they join and thus; from a position 
where they have protection, proceed on 
their original purpose to destroy the 
Government of every country that be- 
lieves in capitalism. Second, being pro- 
tected by the organization they have 
joined, they deliberately plan to destroy 
that organization if it does not become 
a complete agent of communism. 

Farm organizations, labor organiza- 
tions, political organizations and espe- 
cially the Progressive organization have 
been banefully injured by this process of 
communistic infiltration. In the Pro- 
gressive organization, the Communists 
never made a success of their intentions, 
but they came out in their papers and 
supported Progressive candidates, and 
that was enough to defeat the candi- 
dates. 

If the Communists had not infiltrated 
into the Democratic administration and 
permeated every endeavor of the ad- 
ministration, it would never had suf- 
fered the humiliating defeat it did in the 
last election. 

These Communists are still in the Gov- 
ernment, in the United Nations organi- 
zation, in our schools, in our courts, and 
it will take time and courage to root 
them out. Some who are in this classi- 
fication may not be card-carrying mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, but they 
are worse and more dangerous, They 
can obtain by intrigue top positions for 
they are not card-carrying members, but 
they still think the same Communist doc- 
trine of destruction. 


U. N. SETUP UNFORTUNATE 


Just a glimpse into the United Nations 
and into the personnel of citizens of the 
United States who are directors and 
agents of the United Nations, shows an 
astounding situation. How do we ex- 
pect to have the United Nations function 
against communism when our own 
agents and representatives are more con- 
cerned with the protection of Russia 
than they are with world peace? In 
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this United Nations, the United States 
has been sold out. 

Many people thought innocent men 
were being wrongfully accused, but one 
by one they are going to prison, and 
we have not found out anything yet. 

Many of our top educational leaders, 
men of high intelligence and education, 
are almost daily being exposed as follow- 
ers of communism. Their desire to de- 
stroy their own liberty and freedom, 
along with that of all others, by favor- 
ing an ism which is deadly to their own 
Government, is an injustice to higher 
education. Iam all-out for education— 
as I had so little of it myself—but there 
is such a thing as giving a student too 
much education, especially if the doses 
he is taking alienate his loyalty and devo- 
tion to his own country. 

Remember that the tools with which a 
Communist works are deceit, intrigue, 
falsehood, and the willful violation of 
every one of the Ten Commandments, 
Is that what some of the instructors in 
our higher institutions of learning are 
teaching? When we ask these people 
whether they are or are not Communists, 
they refuse to answer, under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution, claiming that 
their answer might tend to incriminate 
them. They admit their guilt when they 
plead this protection. 

Our great enemy today is not found 
in any foreign country. The enemy is 
here in the United States, awaiting a 
favorable opportunity to take over this 
Government by force. While waiting, 
the enemy proposes and is now engaged 
in spreading propaganda designed to 
weaken the defenders of the Nation and 
make the destruction of our Government 
more easily accomplished. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very happy to note that many of 
my colleagues have taken cognizance of 
the fact that Monday, February 16, 1953, 
was the 35th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. The brave people of this 
Baltic republic, just as those of other 
nations subjugated by Communist im- 
perialism, have suffered untold hard- 
ships since their unjust annexation by 
Soviet Russia in 1940. But they have 
also demonstrated a remarkable courage 
and devotion to the cause of freedom 
and true democracy. 

I sincerely hope that our interest in 
their great and proud nation will not end 
in our profound expressions of sympathy 
and admiration, I think they are en- 
titled to more than that. I sincerely 
hope that we will, by positive action, 
demonstrate that we do not recognize 
the illegal acts which deprived the peo- 
ple of the nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of their freedom, and that we are 
determined to work toward the goal of 
restoring the independence which they 
acquired on February 16, 1918. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent here an outstanding editorial from 
the New York Times for February 9, 
1953, again urging the Congress to grant 
statehood to Alaska. Itis especially in- 
teresting to note that the Times calls at- 
tention to the fact that during the cam- 
paign President Eisenhower advocated 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 


ALASKA Warrs HER TURN 


Whether the present Congress and ad- 
ministration will give us two new States, or 
one new State, or no new State is uncer- 
tain. The Republican platform promised 
immediate statehood for Hawaii and state- 
hood for Alaska under an equitable enabling 
act. The suspicion was that an excuse would 
be found to postpone Alaskan statehood. 
General Eisenhower, during his campaign, 
went beyond this device, if such it was. He 
advocated the quick admission of both Alaska 
and Hawaii. Last Tuesday, in his message 
on the state of the Union, he still urged the 
admission of Hawaii but said nothing about 
Alaska. 

We have no reason to question the Pres- 
ident’s good faith. What he is now advocat- 
ing is probably what he thinks this Congress 
at this session will accept. But it would be 
ingenuous for anybody to believe that the 
reasons usually advanced against Alaskan 
statehood at this time, inadequate popula- 
tion, pioneer stage of development, need for 
more experience in self-government, etc., are 
the really compelling ones. Self-interest, 
political and economic, inside and outside 
the Territory, plays a lively part. All the 
arguments, the honest and the hypocritical, 
the overt and the hidden, are a poor excuse 
for keeping even 150,000 Americans in the 
status of second-class citizens, getting sec- 
ond-class treatment from absentee legis- 
lators. 

Alaska’s population today is not much less 
than that of Nevada. Under the drive of 
defense installations and the speeded-up de- 
velopment of resources, especially minerals, 
the Territory is bound to grow. And cer- 
tainly a community which is not allowed to 
govern itself makes a poor example for the 
non-self-goyerning communities not so far 
off across Bering Sea and Bering Strait. 


The Texas Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
point out that the right of Texas to her 
submerged lands is based firmly on stat- 
utory law dating back to December 19, 
1836. And all the facts bearing on this 
matter have been so long a matter of 
public knowledge that there should be 
no appreciable further delay in enact- 


ing legislation to restore these so-called 
tidelands to their rightful owner—the 
State of Texas. 

This right has been approved by the 
vote of past Democratic Congresses and 
has been promised the support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Furthermore, the pos- 
ition of Texas in this matter is particu- 
larly incontrovertible because of the 
clear language of the treaty by which 
the Republic of Texas became a part of 
the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 8, edition of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise: 


Way STUDY OFFSHORE LANDS? 


One of the so-called tidelands bills pend- 
ing in Congress would create a special com- 
mission to study the offshore oil problem. 
This measure is a palpable attempt to gain 
time and postpone final action. 

Those who want the Federal Government 
to rob the coastal States of their submerged 
lands know Congress is ready to again pass a 
bill giving the States title to these lands, and 
that when the bill reaches President Eisen- 
hower’s desk he will sign it, thereby keeping 
a campaign promise. 

So the advocates of Federal seizure of the 
States’ offshore lands resort to a device as old 
as Congress itself. They would set up a 
commission to study something that has been 
thoroughly studied already. 

Congress has no more need of a commis- 
sion to study the tidelands issue and make 
recommendations, most of which probably 
would be either impracticable or objection- 
able, than it needs to spend more days, weeks, 
months, and years studying the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Even so, the Senate Interior Committee 
announces it will open a hearing on tidelands 
legislation February 16. However, the head 
of the committee, Senator CORDON, of Oregon, 
inferentially promises not to prolong the 
hearing by saying it will be limited to the 
presentation of new or supplemental mate- 
rial, 


As an outstanding example of the evi- 
dence that Texas’ claims have received 
wide support from authoritative and im- 
partial observers, I also include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a column in the 
New York Times of last October 16 by 
the distinguished Washington corre- 
spondent, Arthur Krock: 


Nothing in the [Supreme Court] decisions 
questioned the right of Congress to quit- 
claim Federal title to these submerged 
areas, * * >» 

+ + + State title to these lands * * * was 
not questioned by Washington for a hun- 
dred years and only was assailed when the 
petroleum yield and the prospect of more 
became valuable. But the fact is that [the 
States’] position has a large share of history, 
law, and common sense behind it, and, in the 
instance of Texas, public morals, too. * * + 

The Louisiana case was decided on the 
same reasoning as that of California. But 
to apply its rule to Texas the Supreme Court 
majority was obliged to resort to an extreme 
form of legal casuistry and override the 
fact that two sovereigns—the Texas Repub- 
lic and the United States—signed a treaty 
agreement that, if the Republic would as- 
sume its debts after annexation, the United 
States would make no claim of title to Texas’ 
{public lands]. In these the submerged 
areas from low-water mark to the end of the 
State’s. historic boundaries were included 
from the 
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Widespread War Launched Against TVA 
by Power Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the Florence Times (Ala.) of January 
7, 1953. This article is worthy of the 
close attention of every Member, 
WIDESPREAD WAR LAUNCHED AGAINST TVA BY 

Power TRUST 

There is an old saying about eternal vigl- 
lance being the price of liberty and from the 
looks of our mail in recent days we would 
suspect that eternal vigilance is also the 
price of reasonable electric power rates. 

First to hit our desk, with an accompany- 
ing letter, was a slick brochure from none 
other than Purcell L. Smith, president of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
entitled “Turn on the Light.” 

After reading it we came definitely to the 
conclusion that Mr. Smith, who is the Na- 
tion’s chief power trust lobbyist, should have 
entitled his booklet Turn on the Propa- 
ganda. 

The accompanying letter read: 

“It isn’t always an easy task to explain the 
complex problems of the electric power in- 
dustry without getting bogged down in & 
morass of complicated details. 

“We feel, however, that the enclosed book- 
let, Turn on the Light, clearly defines the 
electric power industry’s basic position on 
the generation and distribution of power 
produced by the Federal Government, and 
that it does so without unnecessary compli< 
cations. 

“Whether or not you feel as we do on the 
issue of Government production of electric 
power in competition with private industry, 
we are confident you will want the facts of 
the case. Or, as the booklet says, ‘* * * it 
is important that you—the final arbiter in 
our society—should know exactly what the 
controversy is all about’.” 

Hardly had we digested the power-trust 
booklet before an editorial from the New 
York Sunday News hit our desk, entitled 
“Let’s Sell a Lot of Properties.” Of course, 
the main thing they wanted to sell was TVA, 
And to whom? You guessed it, the power 
trust, 

The editorial ran as follows: 

“Charles E. (General Electric) Wilson 
months ago proposed that one of the biggest 
of all these things, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, be sold to private stockholders in 
exchange for United States bonds. 

“That would cut down the national debt 
substantially, and set the TVA to making 
money for its patriotic new owners instead 
of charging any deficits to the taxpayers. 

“Other Government properties could be 
similarly sold off, we think, with benefit to 
all concerned except a bunch of bureaucrats 
who would lose their jobs or have to work 
harder. 

“There is even a suggestion floating around 
that the Government be forced to sell the 
deficit-champ Post Office to private pur- 
chasers if any can be found, 

“That might be a bit extreme. But with 
the idea of taking the Government out of 
competition with private enterprise wher- 
ever possible, we're in full sympathy. Con- 
eg can’t get busy too soon on this task to 
suit us. 
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“Of course, it will be a tremendous job 
and a tough one. Bureaucrats, like ship bar- 
nacles, don’t let go on request. You have to 
scrape them off. And Marxists on every side 
will be shrieking, tearing their hair and 
prophesying doom as their pet projects are 
broken up or auctioned off. 

“But let’s get going on this program. So- 
cialism and communism are poison, and 
we've already had a dangerous dose of both.” 

It would take a real sucker to fall for this 
propaganda. Fortunately, not every one in- 
terested in public power and its development 
as a measuring rod for application against 
the whole field of power generation and dis- 
tribution is an imbecile. 

Those of us who have observed the slick 
meanderings of the power trust boys for 
the past 30 years, or before, know that there 
is nothing the power trust would so relish as 
to get rid of TVA by whatever means. With 
TVA gone what would remain as a yard- 
stick? How would the victims of power trust 
exploitation ever know what was a fair rate 
under any given circumstances? 

If TVA were to be sold or auctioned off, as 
these Power Trust spokesmen suggest, to 
whom would it be sold? To a few people, of 
course, who are in position to take advantage 
of the public interest and welfare and turn 
the public’s money-making investment into 
profits for private aggrandizement. 

Why is it wrong for the people, as a whole, 
to own and operate a power generation and 
distribution network, with consequent bene- 
fit, while it is right and proper for a few 
individuals more richly endowed with this 
world’s goods to gobble the country’s natural 
resources in the form of hydroelectric power 
with which to exploit the public through 
high rates for the benefit of their own private 
pockets? 

Obviously, the Power Trust hates TVA for 
only one reason, and that is because TVA has 
earned its enmity to a tremendous degree, 
by proving that power can be generated and 
distributed cheaply by the masses for the 
masses without paying tribute to anyone in 
the process. The Power Trust hates TVA 
only because TVA is a tremendous success. 
If TVA had failed in any particular the 
process would be reversed. The Power Trust 
would be happy and point to its failure as 
another prime example of the inability of 
the people to run their own business. It ts 
the people of the Tennessee Valley, and above 
all else, the people of the Nation who would 
lose should TVA be turned over to private 
enterprise (at a bargain price, needless to 
say) because the Power Trust would then 
be in position to ride roughshod over the 
public interest in the valley and everywhere 
else as it once did without any comparable 
operation being available on which to deter- 
mine the fairness of its charges. 

It does not take a technician or a genius 
to tell the Power Trust how it can reduce 
rates to its customers. Any valley resident, 
endowed by his Creator with common sense, 
knows that the way to do it is to fire these 
$65,000-a-year lobbyists they have in Wash- 
ington, cut out their frilly expense accounts 
with which to play upon the emotions of 
thus-favored Senators and Congressmen, 
quit sending out this slick-tongued litera- 
ture to the molders of public opinion 
throughout the country, cut out those prop- 
aganda leaflets they enclose with the bills 
of their consumers in an effort to fool the 
consumer into believing that his bill from 
the Power Trust is excessive because of those 
wicked Government power projects. These 
are a few ways the Power Trust can save 
money, cut rates and still show a healthy 
profit. We could name many more if space 
would permit. 

And last, but not least, if you refer to pub- 
lic-power men like Gordon Clapp, TVA 
chairman, as a lazy bureaucrat for doing a 
job for $15,000 a year that would pay $50,000 


or more in private industry per annum, 
what would you call P. L. Smith, the Power 
Trust propagandist, lobbyist, and prince of 
privilege with his $65,000-a-year salary plus 
expense account? 

Truly, dangerous days are ahead for public 
power. The Power Trust, whose strength has 
been increased in the Congress, is once more 
getting set to ride herd over the public in- 
terest and whiplash the American power 
consumer into such insensibility that he 
would have no earthly way of knowing 
whether he was getting what he was paying 
for. 

It is time for the friends of public power to 
beware. This time the wolf is at the door 
and has become so bold he has removed his 
sheep’s clothing. 


Korea: Waist or Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of February 13, 
1953: 

Korea: WAIST OR WASTE 


Any prescription for ending the Korean 
war deserves to be listened to, and it is en- 
tirely proper that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee is planning to question General 
Van Fleet on his ideas for a new military 
offensive. We hope, however, that neither 
General Van Fleet nor the committee will 
permit the questioning to become another 
MacArthur debate. This might divert atten- 
tion both from the reasons for the past re- 
straints and, more important, from the pres- 
ent dilemma. 

In light of what was almost a rout of 
General MacArthur's forces after their drive 
to the Yalu in the fall of 1950, there was a 
reorientation of thinking in the Pentagon 
and in the State Department. In effect, the 
decision was that military victory as such in 
Korea was impracticable for the price this 
country was willing to pay, and that a settle- 
ment would have to proceed from a combina- 
tion of military and political means. The 
decision was to stabilize the line at the most 
defensible point—the waist of Korea—as a 
basis for negotiations. This was in line with 
the view that some leaders such as former 
Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Finletter had 
held from the beginning, and it recognized 
that operations beyond the waist of Korea 
would soon reach the point of diminishing 
returns. 

At the time that General Van Fleet wanted 
to exploit the Communist setbacks—in May 
1951 and later that fall—the United States 
was in a poor position to support an offen- 
sive. It was already strained for manpower 
and supplies. Moreover, as several com- 
manders put it, the United Nations forces 
were not interested in mere “real estate”; 
there was a reluctance to risk more lives for 
gains that strategically might not have been 
worth the cost. 

An advance to the north would, of course, 
have lengthened the U. N. supply routes and 
lines of communications while conferring an 
advantage on the Communists. It also 
would have exposed the U. N. forces to in- 
creasing attack. Communist MIG’s had ap- 
peared in the war as early as November, 
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1950, and the American Air Force was still 
having a rough time combating them with 
F-80’s and F-84’'s, since few F-86’s were 
available. 

A stabilized line, then, was the objective 
instead of the acquisition of enemy territory. 
Basic to this objective was the desire to save 
lives while carrying out the U. N. mandate 
to restore peace and security to the area. In 
retrospect, the truce talks proved futile, and 
they enabled the Communists to reinforce 
themselves and build up a formidable system 
of defenses. But the time was not wasted, 
for the U. N. forces also strengthened them- 
selves in depth, and the security of South 
Korea was enhanced. 

No one can say with finality whether this 
course was right, but the task now is to look 
forward, not backward. The next step is for 
this country to approach the United Nations 
General Assembly, when it opens on February 
28, in a concerted attempt to obtain more 
collective effort, and a broadening of re- 
sponsibility, in any new moves that are 
undertaken, 


Timely Thoughts of an American in 1917 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a very stimulating book by Dr. Ernest L. 
Klein, Our Appointment With Destiny, 
came to my attention, in which the au- 
thor discusses America’s role on the 
world stage and examines the origin of 
our demrocratic, social, and political 
ideas The author is a brother of Brig. 
Gen. Julius Klein, and both are the sons 
of an American businessman from Chi- 
eago, Leopold Klein. In fact, the book is 
dedicated to the memory of Leopold 
Klein, who because of a severe illness was 
stranded in Berlin during World War I 
and subsequently died there. 

During the last years of his life, Leo- 
pold Klein recorded his thoughts in a 
diary which was later transmitted to his 
children in America. Dr. Ernest L. 
Klein has selected certain passages from 
his father’s diary which he reprints in 
his book, and from these passages one 
can see that the man was not only a 
businessman, but also a philosopher and 
a scholar. A section of his diary which 
he wrote in 1917 is so timely that with 
some minor changes it could have been 
written today and applied to present-day 
events. 

I believe all of my colleagues will find 
these thoughts expressed by an American 
nearly four decades ago as absorbing. 
I am happy to place it into the RECORD: 

Now I am very ill. The hours left me in 
this world must number only afew. But I 
am not dissatisfied. I am reminded of the 
words of the patriarch Jacob, who prayed: 
“O Lord, let me not die without illness.” 
I, too, have prayed that I might not die with- 
out illness and suffering—for, from his sick- 
bed, a man is privileged to relive his life as 
the years pass in review before his eyes, and 
he comes to know the truth of life. My 
prayer has been answered: For the past 2 
years E have suffered great bodily pain—and 
before my eyes have been reenacted the 
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events of my days. Everything comes back 
to me—the many lands to which I have 
journeyed—the people I have known—the 
pleasures and disappointments I have ex- 
perienced—they all return, even from the 
time of my earliest youth. What prolog to 
eternity could be more beautiful, more fit- 
ting than this? 

The passing picture of my years has filled 
me with faith and courage and confidence, 
has dispelled all fear of the unknown, the 
other world. I have reviewed the dark and 
painful days I have lived; I have had demon- 
strated to me again how faith and hope have 
borne me through time of struggle. It has 
been given to me to see the truth of life—to 
see it whole without a veil, and to recognize 
the falsity in the lives of others. And the 
greatest treasures I have possessed I recog- 
nize to be love and devotion to my family, 
loyalty to my fellow man and respect for 
truth. 

Now that my hours are so few and so short 
Tam convinced that I know the real truth of 
life. I am grateful, therefore, to have ex- 
changed my years of suffering for this hour 
of enlightenment about the life I have 
lived—before I leave it. And, I reflect how 
fortunate it is that we cannot look into the 
future. How foolish to spend one’s days in 
seeking after tomorrow. If we could all par- 
take in the wisdom of providence which has 
ordered things thus, we should appreciate 
more deeply the life we are living and must 
live. What would be the incentive to life if 
we could ask the fates about tomorrow? 
Without hope and expectation it would be 
pointless to exist. For hope and expectation 
are the children of faith, 

And out of this wisdom, bought with pain, 
let me bequeath to you, my children, as much 
as I can. If one of you should make a mis- 
take, let him admit it. Hold fast to truth, 
for any lie has a short life, but a long after- 
life—and returns, like a ghostly, gnawing 
animal, to worry the fibre of one’s conscience, 
Truth has never hurt anyone—but false- 
hood is the father of all dishonesty, and even- 
tually destroys the character, rendering its 
victims useless and detestable in human so- 
ciety. I want my children’s lives to be lived 
so as to make me proud of them. I want my 
children always to feel their father’s con- 
sciousness with them, watching over them. 

I have only one wish: that my family—and 
I include my friends also—should carry on 
the work I have tried to do, the job I have 
not finished, and so should their children 
and their children’s children, in order that 
this may one day be a better world, free of 
jealousy and hatred, a world of mutual re- 
spect among men, a world of peace. For 
peace is happiness in the highest degree. 
Without peace, happiness will be forever in- 
complete. 

This world war must end soon. When it 
does come to an end, the principles of jus- 
tice, mercy, and, above all, reason—which 
dictates all the rest—must guide the nations 
concerned in the establishment of peace. 
Otherwise, these nations will only lay the 
foundation for later, and greater, world con- 
flict. If friend and-former foe refuse to un- 
derstand and consider each other's rights and 
circumstances, the carnage can only be in- 
terrupted—and that for just a while. May 
the victor be careful—if he desires a perma- 
nent peace—in his treatment of the van- 
quished. For an enemy may lose a battle 
today and surrender. Yet he may rise again, 
strong, and embittered with the burdens im- 
posed upon him by an unfair, arrogant vic- 
tor. If a true peace is not made when the 
shooting stops, the result may be a truly 
worldwide conflict—thrusting its horror to 
the four corners of the earth, a world war 
which will be the greatest catastrophe hu- 
manity has yet experienced. 

It is my hope that war will one day be 
only a bad dream from the past—never to 
be dreamed again. If only the peoples of the 
world would take a lesson from America. 


America achieved greatness because it is an 
amalgam of peoples, of nationalities, an 
amalgam of races and creeds, living under 
one flag and espousing and adhering to 
ideals and principles which have made their 
Nation the citadel of peace. 

And, my children, should anyone knock 
on your door for help, never turn your back 
upon him, whatever may be his race, his 
creed, or his color. We are all children of 
God. And there is only one God. Do not 
close your eyes to the outstretched hand nor 
deafen your ears to the plea of the needy. 
Those fortunate enough to be supplied with 
material goods are given, with their good 
fortune, an obligation and a responsibility 
toward their less fortunate fellow men. 
Good fortune is, more or less, a trusteeship. 

I call that one fortunate who is rich in 
material things, not because his possessions 
are great but because he has the power to 
make others happy—an obligation and a re- 
sponsibility, and withal a very great blessing. 

Money treasured only for its material value 
is worthless for it can buy neither happiness 
nor health, and anyone who seeks money 
only for its material worth does not deserve 
to have it. 

Wealth is to be used not only for one’s 
self—for necessities and comforts—but to 
help others, to lighten their burdens, to 
relieve their sadness. 

But never let the recipient of your bene- 
faction feel the weight of your generosity. 
If possible, do not let the person you have 
aided know that you have helped him. That 
is the way to make people happy—by help- 
ing them indirectly. 

LEOPOLD KLEIN, 

BERLIN, Germany, 1917. 


Establishing a Department of Public 
Health and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have in- 
troduced a bill which has for its purpose 
establishing a Department of Public 
Health and Welfare. The bill would 
give the Federal Security Agency a de- 
partment standing. This is in line with 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation, 
It is also in line with the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendation urging the Con- 
gress to establish a Department of Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare. 

In my last investigation into the prob- 
lem of public health and welfare, I found 
there was sonte 44 Government agencies 
and bureaus dealing with some phase of 
public health and welfare. It seems to 
me these agencies ought to be brought 
under one umbrella, It is just not pos- 
sible to cut down on bureaucracy if we 
permit 44 different cells to grow and 
multiply, and become a Frankenstein 
monstrosity in their own right. 

The health and welfare of the country 
is important. The problems surround- 
ing this area should be handled by a de- 
partment, which has Cabinet rank, 
This action, I am sure, will be in the in- 
terest of the taxpayer, and will give John 
Doe dollar value for the dollar he pays. 
. I am asking that the bill-be set for a 
hearing. I should like to appear, for the 
third time, and outline the necessity of 
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taking the step requested by the Presi- 
dent and set up in this bill, providing for 
a Department of Public Health and 
Welfare. 


The Case of Nick Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include an editorial which appeared in 
the Omaha World-Herald on February 
13, 1953, on an extremely serious situa- 
tion prevailing in the United States and 
brought directly to point in Omaha by 
the vicious murder of an elderly couple. 

Before you can fully appreciate this 
editorial, which I feel is very enlighten- 
ing and well written, you need to know 
the chain of events leading to the mur- 
der and some of the charges arising 
therefrom. On this I will brief you: 

On the night of February 2, 1953, an 
elderly Omaha couple was shot and killed 
in their home with no apparent motive. 
Later a Navy veteran was arrested and 
he is now being held as the No. 1 sus- 
pect. According to a news story in the 
World-Herald, this veteran reportedly 
was discharged from the service with 
100-percent disability—presumably a 
mental case. I know not whether this 
person is guilty or insane and neither 
do I intend to pass judgment for he is 
presumed innocent until proved guilty. 

Every now and then a story appears 
in one of the many newspapers through- 
out the United States telling of some, 
veteran having gone berserk, wounding 
and killing a number of people. It has 
been thought in many of these cases, the 
veteran might not have been sane when 
he was discharged from the service. 
Some shocking reports have trickled into 
my office which I intend to investigate 
and if they are found true, some changes 
must be made. With all of these cases 
coming to light, it can mean only one 
thing—somewhere, something is en- 
tirely wrong. I hope to soon give you 
the answer. 

The editorial follows: 


THE CASE or NICK JOHNSON 


Whether Nick F. Johnson was insane, 
within the meaning of the Nebraska stat- 
utes, on the night of February 2 is a ques- 
tion which it would be improper for this 
newspaper to discuss now. 

But we think the veterans’ organizations— 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the un- 
Official committee of attorneys—are to be 
commended for interesting themselves in the 
case, ‘ 

It has been reported that Johnson was 
discharged from the Navy as 100 percent dis- 
abled. If that is true, then certainly others 
who went through the strains and sorrows 
of World War II are justified in seeking on 
his behalf whatever consideration the law 
can give. 

Yet, at best, there’s little that can be 
done for Nick Johnson now. Or for the 
many other mentally disabled servicemen 
who have become involved in similar trouble 
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the Nation around. And certainly nothing 
can be done now for their victims. 

The tragic truth is that thousands of 
young Americans blew up under the strain 
of combat, and, to judge by the appalling 
reports which come with monotonous regu- 
larity from all parts of the country, a great 
many of them are now at large, uncured and 
unrestrained, 

Whether the responsibility for this state 
of affairs rests primarily with the armed 
services or with the Veterans’ Administration 
is a question we can't answer. 

But certainly somebody in this big, kindly 
Government—the Government which has 
enough money to provide hospitalization 
even for veterans whose ailments are 
not service-connected—should take care of 
these pitiful yet desperately irrational war 
veterans. 

They should be kept in institutions until 
they have been given the best treatment 
that medical science knows how to give. 
And if treatment proves unavailing, they 
should be held in kindly custody forever 
after. 

Certainly there is no excuse for spewing 
them out into society, uncured, and thereby 
exposing all other Americans to the horrify- 
ing danger which awaited Dr. Byron Hall as 
he walked toward his front door to answer 
the bell on the night of February 2. 


Brotherhood Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. FINE, Mr. Speaker, I recommend 
a very stimulating editorial on Brother- 
hood Week which appeared in Sunday's 
New York Times of February 15, 1953. 
That editorial urges all Americans to 
“take a spiritual inventory and rid our- 
selves of any prejudice that we might be 
inclined to harbor against any religion 
or group.” The need has never been 
greater for Americans to join together in 
“the bonds of a common understanding.” 

Brotherhood Week comes as a timely 
and forceful reminder that we must re- 
ject the kind of insinuation contained in 
an extension which appeared at page 
A596 of the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The extension suggests that the immi- 
gration of some Jewish refugees now 
suffering from anti-Semitic drives in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain pro- 
vides an “explanation of the vicious at- 
tacks directed against the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952.” The item 
would make it appear that Americans 
of the Jewish faith are the only ones 
opposed to the McCarran-Walter Act. 
This is just not the fact. The fact is that 
Americans of Jewish faith have formed 
but a small part of the many Protestant, 
Catholic, Russian Orthodox, Greek Or- 
thodox, and other religious and national 
groups and organizations who favor re- 
vision of the racist provisions of the new 
immigration law. 

In the recent national election cam- 
paign, the candidates of both parties 
favored revision of this law. President 
Eisenhower favored the rewriting of the 
McCarran law to “strike an intelligent 
balance between the immigration wel- 
fare of America and the prayerful hopes 


of the unhappy and the oppressed.” 
Governor Stevenson said that the pres- 
ent law is bad and that it is “unfair to 
many people, such as the Italians and 
the Poles.” I might add that the law is 
unfair also to the Greeks and other peo- 
ples of southeastern Europe as a group. 

I hope and pray that when we come 
to reconsider this important question we 
will be guided only by our national in- 
terests, laying aside prejudice which 
should have no place in the formulation 
of this important national policy. The 
editorial follows: 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Never in the history of the United States 
has the need been greater for a unified peo- 
ple joined together in the bonds of a com- 
mon understanding. Prejudice is a hateful 
business at any time. It is even more hate- 
ful these days, when people of all faiths— 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—are con- 
sidered dangerous by those biased persons 
who believe that man was made for the state 
and not the state for man. 

This is a time when we should all take a 
spiritual inventory and rid ourselves of any 
prejudice that we might be inclined to har- 
bor against any religion or group. The oc- 
casion for such an inventory is Brotherhood 
Week, which will be observed throughout the 
Nation, State, and city from today through 
next Sunday. The special week is an annual 
observance sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, which fit- 
tingly is now celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

The high purpose of Brotherhood Week is 
indeed in keeping with the traditions 
handed down to us by our forefathers and 
exemplified for us in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. We urge 
New Yorkers of all faiths to join in whole- 
hearted support of Brotherhood Week, fully 
aware of the need for preservation of that 
spirit of fraternity and understanding so 
essential to our well-being as a Nation and a 
community, 


Six Million Martyrs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
statement I made in connection with 
the American memorial to 6 million Jews 
of Europe, on Monday, February 16, 
1953: 

Srx MILLION MARTYRS 

Hitler's sadism caused the martyrdom of 
6 million Jews. It must never happen again. 
The monument to be erected to those Jews 
who went through the valley of the shadow 
might well serve to remind the world that 
anti-Semitism, when once started, is like a 
prairie fire. It spreads far and wide and 
engulfs and destreys Jew and non-Jew alike. 
Hitler's anti-Semitism got beyond his reach 
and power, and finally destroyed him. But 
at what a cost. The holocaust of the Second 
World War cost millions in life and treasure. 
It is hoped that this monument will serve 
as a reminder that anti-Semitism carries 


: within itself seeds of world-wide destruction. 


In every generation, there rises up against 
the Jews those who would destroy us. A 
a Torquemada, a Ghengis Khan, a 
Caligula, a Hitler, and now a Stalin. Pre- 
texts change, but the hatred continues, The 
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Jew, however, always stands at the grave 
of his tormentors. 

The history of Israel and of the Jewish 
people is a great living proof of the working 
of divine providence in the affairs of the 
world. Alone among all peoples, the Jews 
have shared in all great movements since 
mankind became conscious of its destinies. 
If there is no divine purpose in the long 
travail of the Jews, then it is vain to seek 
for any such purpose in man's life. Each 
Jew, in the refiected light of that divine 
purpose should lead his life with added 
dignity. 

To the Jews suffering beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain, we must try to bring help, so that they 
may yet escape their enemies and their tor- 
tures. To those who have made the perilous 
journey out of doom to West Germany and 
elsewhere, we must accord haven and com- 
fort. 

Let this meeting inspire us, Jew and gen- 
tile, to join in the movement of rescue and 
relief—for did not Moses say, “lo, I will bear 
my part with them, for he who bears his 
portion of the burden will live to enjoy the 
hour of consolation.” 


Abolish Poll Tax; Outlaw Racial and 
Religious Vandalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing two civil-rights bills today, 
both of which I consider extremely im- 
portant and necessary legislation. One 
is a bill calling for the abolition of the 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting in a 
primary or regular election; the other 
is an amendment to title 18 of the United 
States Code to provide protection against 
vandalism committed on account of 
racial or religious prejudice. 

Behind the first of these bills there is 
a history which goes back exactly 10 
years. In 1943, when I was privileged 
to serve as a member of the New York 
State Senate, I introduced a resolution 
in the State legislature memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which will most effec- 
tively and expeditiously abolish and pre- 
vent the levying of poll taxes in any State 
of the Union. 

I realized then that the levying of such 
a tax is contrary to the spirit of demo- 
cratic government, that it is discrimina- 
tory, and that it breeds intolerance 
toward minority groups in this coun- 
try. At the time, in the midst of World 
War II, I was of the opinion that the 
United States should repudiate the poll 
tax and thereby show to the nations 
of the world that we not only preach 
democracy, but that we practice it as 
well. In many respects that picture has 
not changed over the past decade. Once 
again a ruthless totalitarian regime in 
Communist Russia is exploiting some of 
our weaknesses in an effort to show that 
we practice discrimination instead of 
democracy. 

But times do change and we do make 
progress, Communist Russia notwith- 
standing, I was pleased to learn that 
in recent weeks a group of 10 southern 
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Senators called for a constitutional 
amendment to limit the poll tax. In 
their proposal these Senators maintain 
that the right of United States citizens 
to vote in a primary or other election for 
Federal officers shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any 
poll tax or other tax or to meet any prop- 
erty qualifications. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
the poll tax is definitely going out of 
favor in the South and that the great 
majority of the people there fully realize 
that the purpose for which it was used 
is unfair, undemocratic, and harmful to 
the interests of the Nation as a whole. 
To deprive our citizens of the right to 
vote and to participate in the political 
life of the country is inconsistent with 
the American heritage of human free- 
dom and dignity. Last year the plat- 
forms of both of our political parties 
urged the elimination of poll taxes; this 
is the time to follow through on these 
proposals. 

As a result of the action taken by these 
10 southern Senators, I was interested 
to reread my resolution on the poll tax 
of 10 years ago and found that it was 
just as timely as if it had been written 
today. The text of that resolution, 
quoted from the New York Senate Jour- 
nal, 1943, volume I, was as follows: 

Mr. HELLER offered a resolution in the words 
following: 

“Whereas the levying of poll taxes in 
some of the States of our Union is contrary 
to the spirit of democratic government and 
the fundamental law of the land; and 

“Whereas poll taxes breed intolerance, re- 
pression, loss of freedom of the individual, 
antagonism, and dissension; and 

“Whereas, to achieve victory in the present 
‘world conflict and any lasting peace to fol- 
low, unity of all peoples, without regard to 
race, creed, or color, is an absolute necessity; 
and 


“Whereas a decisive repudiation of the 
principle of the poll tax would show the 
world that America practices what it 
preaches: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
it hereby is respectfully memorialized to 
enact with all convenient speed such legis- 
lation as will most effectively and expe- 
ditiously abolish and prevent the levying 
of poll taxes in any State of the Union; 
and be it further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
it is the sense of the people of this State 
manifested by the considered judgment of 
their elected representatives in the Legis- 
Jature of the State of New York that the 
speedy enactment of such legislation is 
vitally essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the national war effort and the ulti- 
mate achievement of the aims and purposes 
of the people of this country in entering 
upon the existing state of war; and be it 
further 7 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution, suitably engrossed, 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress of the United 
States duly elected from the State of New 
York, and that the latter be urged to do all 
in their power to accomplish the purpose of 
this resolution.” 

,» That said resolution be referred 
to the committee on the judiciary. 


Mr. Speaker, in the bill to abolish the 
poll tax, which I am introducing today, 


the basic principles and ideas expressed 
in my resolution of 1943 are incorpo- 
rated. 

As for the second bill, that is, to pro- 
vide protection against vandalism com- 
mitted on account of racial or religious 
prejudice, the purpose of it is to give 
Federal authorities the necessary power 
and the jurisdictional right to track 
down racial terrorists. All of us vividly 
remember the wave of lawlessness about 
a year ago in the form of bombings in 
Miami, Fla., which were directed against 
Negroes, Jews, and Catholics; or the 
desecration of several synagogues in 
Philadelphia by a youth group which was 
organized along Nazi lines and incul- 
cated with Nazi beliefs of racial supe- 
riority, as well as similar manifestations 
of vandalism in several other commu- 
nities. 

This is a problem which concerns 
every American citizen. It is not lim- 
ited to a particular community or sec- 
tion of the country, but may suddenly 
arise almost anywhere, anytime. We 
Should be prepared for just such in- 
stances in two ways: first, to discourage 
acts of violence and vandalism by out- 
lawing them and prescribing stiff pen- 
alties; second, by extending to Federal 
authorities, such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the right to step in 
and cooperate with local authorities in 
apprehending the culprits. 

Our Constitution guarantees equal 
protection of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness to all citizens, and 
when these are violated it is incumbent 
upon our Government to provide the 
people of this country with the fullest 
measure of protection under the law. 
‘Whenever these rights are challenged by 
any lawless gangs or groups who advo- 
cate mob violence and thrive on acts of 
vandalism or racial terrorism, they must 
be dealt with promptly before they are 
able to cause serious injury to our free- 
dom, our security, and our way of life. 

Mr, Speaker, I regard these two bills 
as must legislation, and I would urge 
you and all my colleagues to give due 
consideration and early action on my 
proposals, 


What’s Behind Soviet Anti-Semitism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
radio address I made over the American 


Broadcasting Co, network on February 
14, 1953: : 

WHAT'S BEHIND SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM? 

Unless we understand the real nature of 
the unspeakable crime of Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism, we stand in serious danger of averting 
our faces from the warning signal the Soviet 
Union itself has set before us. Let us hold 
up to the light the facts of the trials, the 
arrests, the accusations, the terror, and bes- 
tiality and examine each facet in relation- 
ship to Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 
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In the Slansky trials in Czechoslovakia 
there were 14 defendants, 11 of whom were 
Jews. Of what were they accused; to what 
did they confess? That they were engaged 
in a Jewish bourgeois-nationalistic plot, that 
they were involved in a Titoist-Zionist con- 
spiracy, that they were responsible for food 
rationing, no bread, no electricity, low wages, 
and high prices. In Bucharest and Buda- 
pest, the pattern is followed. ‘The joint dis- 
tribution committee is denounced as a will- 
ing tool of warmongering, American im- 
perlalism. In Moscow, Soviet papers are 
calling the Jews American and British spies, 
pointing it up with the trial of Jewish doc- 
tors charged with the murder of Zhdanov. 

All the sickening Soviet jargon is there, 
words that we've heard over and over again 
ad nauseum—wormongers, Titoists, imperil- 
alist enemies of the state, etc, But why 
now, why at this precise point in history 
has the Soviet Union chosen to advertise its 
anti-Semitism, giving it the rank of a major- 
policy decision, featuring it through trials, 
arrests, and blaring it forth through its 
controlled press and radio? It had at one 
time, made much sound of its constitutional 
protection of minorities. Article 123 of the 
Soviet constitution states: 

“Equality of rights of citizens of the 
U. S. S. R., irrespective of their nationality 
or race, in all spheres of economic, state, 
cultural, social, and political life, is an in- 
defensible law. 

“Any direct or indirect restriction of the 
rights of, or, conversely, any establishment 
of direct or indirect privileges for, citizens 
on account of their race or nationality, as 
well as any advocacy of racial or national ex- 
clusiveness or hatred and contempt, is pun- 
ishable by law.” 

It had formerly won many friends and 
sympathizers with its protestations of uni- 
versal brotherhood. It has now dropped 
the pretense. Why? 

The fact remains that open anti-Semitism 
began in the Soviet Union at the end of 1948. 
Up to that time, seeking to embarrass the 
British, the Soviet Union supported the 
Jewish claim in Palestine. Once the State 
of Israel was established and recognized, the 
Soviet could turn to the frying of other fish. 
The Soviet pattern of anti-Semitism came 
slowly from out under its covers, In the 
Ukraine and White Russia mass deporta- 
tions of Jews began. At first, the deportees 
were given 24 to 48 hours to leave; later, they 
were merely rounded up and dispatched at 
once. In Russia Jewish servicemen were not 
reinstated in jobs, were barred from the pro- 
fessions and relegated to menial tasks. If 
they refused, they were deported to forced 
labor camps. All separate Jewish youth or- 
ganizations were liquidated. The obsery- 
ance of religious holidays was publicly dis- 
couraged. 

In Hungary rabbis were ordered to in- 
terpret Biblical stories in the Communist 
ideology. All Jews were removed from high 
political office. Jewish children were sep- 
arated from parents and were compelled to 
be placed at the service of the state. In 
Rumania, beginning with February of 1952, 
the Jews were ordered deported. About 200,- 
000 Jews of Rumania received this treat- 
ment. In Bulgaria, as in other Iron Cur- 
tain countries, a systematic removal of Jew- 
ish ‘social and culturial life began, to be fol- 
lowed by the liquidation of ali Jewish 
schools, 


Of course, we know that the present out- 
burst of anti-Semitism is not an isolated 
incident and chance phenomenon. It is an 
integral part of the nationality policy prac- 
ticed lately by the Moscow dictators which 
deprives the various Soviet minorities of 
the freedom of national self expression and 
turns the minorities into speechless robots 
of the Soviet machine. It happened to the 
Volga Germans whose republic was abol- 
ished in September 1941 and its inhabitants 
deported. It happened to the Chechen-In- 
gush and Kalmyk whose autonomous repub- 
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lics were extinguished 2 years later and their 
population exiled. It happened again in 
1945 to the Crimean Tartars whose autono- 
mous republic was also wiped out of exist- 
ence and its population scattered through- 
out Siberia. To this record of genocidal 
terror exercised by the Moscow Government 
in spite of their signing the genocide con- 
vention there may be added the persecution 
of political and religious groups, notably 
Catholic, of the populations of the Baltic 
countries and of the peoples in part of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia annexed by the 
U. S. S. R. after the war. 

We know, of course, that religion, all re- 
ligion, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Bud- 
dhism or any form religions may take, is 
considered by the Soviet Union as hostile to 
the state. Any tie which could seep 
through the Iron Curtain—the aptest phrase 
in history—to find its way to the Western 
World must be cut. In attempting to erad- 
icate religion as we know it, let it not be 
thought that the Soviet rulers are not aware 
of man’s insatiable search for God, of the 
need for divine counsel and solace. Hence, 
every effort is being made to symbolize 
Stalin as omnipotent and omniscient. I 
saw this process with my own eyes when 
I visited East Berlin some 2 months ago. 
Everywhere, but everywhere, in homes, 
stores, museums, on fences, walls, there 
were pictures and statues of Stalin. You 
couldn't face in any direction without find- 
ing yourself staring into the implacable eyes 
of Stalin, But the question intrudes itself 
again: Why this open acknowledgment by 
the Kremlin of Soviet anti-Semitism, and 
why now? What one move could serve the 
calculated machinations of the Kremlin in 
several directions and at the same time? 
The purge of the Jews was the handiest an- 
swer. The total combined population of the 
Soviet Union, together with its satellites 
is, approximately, 309,552,227 (not including 
China). 

It is estimated that the total number of 
Jews among them is about two and a half 
million all told. Hence they are hopelessly 
in the minority, We know further from the 
nature of the accusations hurled against 
them in the Slansky trials in the area of do- 
mestic affairs that the economy of the sat- 
ellite countries stand in grave danger of 
crumbling. This is understandable in light 
of the way the Soviet Union has bled its sat- 
ellites for its exclusive benefit. What better 
way to find a scapegoat which will divert 
attention from the vulturism of the Krem- 
lin, especially when using the Jew as a scape- 
goat, has proved itself as one of tyranny’s 
most effective weapons throughout history. 

In Moscow itself the Jew as a scapegoat 
could be used in the fight for individual 
power, as the trial of the Jewish doctors em- 
phasizes. Thus, naming the Jewish doctors 
as the chief plotters. against the security of 
the regime sets up the failure of the Soviet 
police to detect these crimes which, it is al- 
leged, were committed years ago. The man 
in charge of the Soviet secret police is Beria, 
the chief rival of Malenkov, the pretender to 
the leadership of the country after Stalin's 
death. 

But if the Jew as a scapegoat can serve a 
domestic use, it can, at the same time, serve 
as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 

I say that Soviet anti-Semitism is an arrow 
aimed straight at the heart of the United 
States. 

Let’s examine that statement: 

1, West Germany grows daily in strength. 
It is being drawn almost irrevocably into the 
western orbit. We know that nazism with 
its base of anti-Semitism is not dead in West 
Germany. Only a few weeks ago British in- 
telligence officers revealed the existence of a 
plot to restore nazism and only 2 days ago 
a secret Nazi group was smashed by the Bonn 
and four of its leaders seized. Hence, anti- 
Semitism is the magnet to draw these ele- 
ments to the Soviet bosom. This spells out 
the Soviet intent to create disunity and con- 


fusion in West Germany aimed to prevent a 
purposeful conduct on the part of West Ger- 
many to participate in the creation of an 
effective European defense command against 
Soviet aggression. 

2. The appeal of anti-Semitism to the ele- 
ments of hate in the countries of the world 
will likewise serve to create divisions in all 
such countries, undermining, wherever it 
hits, the principle of collective security. 
The Kremlin, whenever it has suited its 
purpose, has wooed the extreme rightists 
groups, as witness the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact, and here again, anti-Semitism can be 
used as a mutual common denominator. 

3. We come now to what is possibly the 
most obvious motivation for Soviet fulmina- 
tions against Jews and Zionists, and that is, 
the gaining of a foothold in the Arab world. 
The expressed and active hostility of the 
Arab world against the new Republic of Is- 
rael is not lost on the Kremlin. This is a 
world full of ferment, disease, illiteracy and 
poverty conmingling with the pressures of 
fierce nationalism. On these factors through 
anti-Semitism, the Kremlin can capitalize, 
drawing the Arab world into its orbit, gain- 
ing access to the rich oil fields of that world. 
Let us not, also for a single moment, forget 
that in courting the Arab world which is 
Moslem, the Soviet Union is likewise court- 
ing the Moslem in countries like India and 
Pakistan. 

In the short time I have here tonight I 
have tried to compress into one statement 
the salient and significant facts of Soviet 
anti-Semitism. I have tried to add fact to 
fact which have drawn me to the inevitable 
conclusion that Soviet anti-Semitism is a di- 
rect threat to the peace, fashioned to weaken 
collective security, divide countries within 
themselves, drawing them away from a com- 
mon defense against Soviet aggression and 
aimed ultimately against the country it fears 
most—the United States. Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism, is, I assert, a threat to the peace of 
the world. It is not an internal problem 
whereby we must bow to an injunction of 
“Hands Off”. 

The moral issue is, of course, clear. We 
cannot, nor do we, fear to raise our voices 
in condemnation. There is no one with 
voice or conscience who will fail to do so. 
We have not become that shockproof. But 
conscience can only address itself to con- 
science, and does conscience exist in the 
Kremlin? 

There are steps to be taken. Soviet anti- 
Semitism is a threat to the peace, I repeat 
and repeat again, and as such belongs on 
the agenda of the United Nations, not only 
before its Commission on Human Rights, 
but before the Security Council as well, so 
that collective action can be taken and the 
Soviet Union ordered to desist. The United 
States, having assumed the responsibility of 
leadership in the world toward collective 
security, Soviet anti-Semitism is most def- 
initely a matter to be presented to the 
United Nations by the United States. 

With that in mind and to strengthen the 
direction which the United States must 
take, I have introduced a House Concurrent 
Resolution—House Concurrent Resolution 
23—which reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States express its 
revulsion against the evidenced hostility 
of the Soviet Union toward the Jews and 
expresses its abhorrence of the use of anti- 
Semitism and the spread of hatred against 
a minority people to serve its own p 
of aggression against the free world.” 

This resolution is now before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Should the 
resolution be acted on favorably, the Execu- 
tive, in the knowledge. that the representa- 
tives of the people have not hesitated to 
voice their convictions, can more forcibly 
proceed in its necessary presentation to the 
United Nations. 
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This is the course to follow. Our con- 
science, our values as a democracy as well 
as our own security demand it. 

There is one further thought I wish to 
leave with you. Is there not implicit in 
this open and flagrant anti-Semitism more 
than a touch of frenzy and madness? Are 
we faced now with a hostile state, not only 
cunning, aggressive and in the grip of the 
lust for power, but with one now showing 
the strains of madness, a madness which 
may bring world disaster by its unaccount- 
able acts of wildest irresponsibility? Are 
we not now forewarned? 


Unfair Deferment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from a recent edition of the 
Jackson Daily News, of Jackson, Miss.; 

UNFAIR DEFERMENT 


Members of the Mississippi delegation in 
Congress are coming out strongly against 
further deferment of college students from 
the selective draft. 

A few days since Dr. John A, Hannah, new 
Under Secretary for Defense, made this state- 
ment to a Senate committee: 

“It worries me that there is so much 
validity in the statement that the son of a 
well-to-do family goes to college and the son 
of the less-well-to-do goes to Korea.” 

That unfairness has been worrying the 
thinking people of the Nation for a good ~ 
while. It is one of the hidden springs that 
poison the morale of our armed services 
today. The disgraceful desertion record is 
one of the results. 

Dr. Hannah promises to give the condition 
serious study. As the former president of 
Michigan State College, he knows full well 
what problems our universities would face 
under a system of universal military service. 
He evidently recognizes, however, that some- 
thing is dangerously wrong with the present 
draft method. There are many scholarships 
and student loan plans these days to help 
students of limited means get through col- 
lege. Even so, many young Americans can- 
not afford college on any terms, and must 
accept Korea as the alternative. 

As long as the present system prevails, 
parents who can afford to send their sons to 
college before or instead of military service 
are going to send them, The others see their 
boys shipped off to a military camp, with 
Korea just beyond. Unfairness is the hard- 
ship young people most resent. This system 
is unfair. 


Correcting Our Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial entitled “Rewriting 
Foreign Trade Policy,” as appearing in 
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the February 11 issue of the Eureka 
(Calif.) Humboldt Standard. 

The editorial is based upon the prob- 
lem of extending world trade as the con- 
structive answer to the need of world 
aid, but doing so in such a manner that 
adequate protection will be provided our 
American economy. 

Considerable study on this point re- 
sulted in my introducing H, R. 2577 on 
February 3 to extend and amend the 
Trade Agreements Act. By reversing 
present procedure and placing the Con- 
gress, not the Executive, responsible for 
negotiating trade agreements below peril 
point findings, necessary protection will 
be assured domestic economy while not 
impeding the flow of international trade. 

The intent of my bill, to continue world 
trade, but without recklessly jeopardizing 
American industry and labor, has been 
correctly diagnosed in the following 
editorial: 

REWRITING FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 

By no means the least significant among 
the policy points voiced by President Eisen- 
hower, both in his inaugural address and in 
his state of the Union message to Congress, 
is his recommendation for greater trade be- 
tween the United States and our allies in 
various parts of the world, largely as a sub- 
stitute for the economic aid procedure that 
we have employed under the Marshall plan 
and other agreements as a means of restor- 
ing economic stability in the foreign areas 
where our friends reside. 


Significantly, also, this attitude is re- 


flected both among our own American tax- 
payers, who have contributed the billions 
spent in foreign-aid grants, and by leaders 
in the foreign nations concerned, who would 
prefer to stand on their own feet and work 
out their own salvation rather than be de- 
pendent upon American generosity. This is, 
indeed, an entirely healthy attitude and one 
that certainly should be encouraged on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

However, even though we share the feel- 
ings of our foreign friends and would like to 
see a greater exchange of goods and services 
through the flow of exports and imports, 
there remains the basic consideration of pro- 
tection of our own American economy and 
industry against competition which could, if 
not kept within bounds, destroy our own 
economic strength and, along with it, the 
strength of the Western World which looks 
to us for leadership and the wherewithal to 
conduct much of our mutual defense against 
communism. Throughout American his- 
tory the principle of a protective tariff has 
served as a safeguard for American industry, 
enabling this country, in large part, to 
achieve the standards of living which we 
enjoy. $ 

At any-rate, it is interesting to note that 
this changing attitude is being reflected in 
legislation now pending in Congress in the 
form of a bill authored by Congressman 
Huserr B. Scupper, Representative from our 
own First District of California, Mr. Scup- 
per introduced his bill (H. R. 2577) on Feb- 
ruary 3, designed to extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, with amend- 
ments which would make the measure more 
practical. Purpose of the measure is to per- 
mit the flow of international trade, to the 
benefit of all concerned, and at the same 
time to afford adequate protection of Amer- 
ican industries involved. In introducing his 
bill, Mr. Scupper noted that the bill in- 
volves a more realistic approach to the en- 
tire problem, allowing reasonable trade re- 
lations with other countries and at the same 
time safeguarding domestic industry, agri- 
culture, and labor standards. 

In commenting on the forelgn-trade sit- 
uation, Mr. SCUDDER observes that some peo- 


ple; notably in some foreign countries, have 
implied that the United States has been 
obstructing world trade. This, he declares, 
is far from factual; actually, he asserts, the 
complaining countries have restrictive bar- 
riers between themselves and against us, 
their trade has diminished from loss of pos- 
sessions and colonies, and now they demand 
that the United States become the dumping 
ground for their excess production. In that 
connection he cites an article in a recent 
issue in the California Farmer, wherein J. M. 
Jones, executive secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, is quoted as tell- 
ing the United States Tariff Commission: 

“We are one of the lowest, if not the low- 
est, tariff country in the world. The aver- 
age rate applying to tariffs collected on all 
imports coming into the United States is 
about 514 percent; into Canada, 10.2 per- 
cent; Italy, 11 percent; United Kingdom, 
11 percent; France, 11 percent; Australia, 
17.1 percent; Mexico, 22.5 percent; India, 25.3 
percent. These figures do not tell the en- 
tire story. On top of the big tariffs, these 
countries also pile import licenses, em- 
bargoes, and currency manipulations.” 

As the reciprocal trade agreements now 
stand, the United States Tariff Commission 
conducts hearings and reports the peril 
point—where American industry is menaced 
by competition—on all articles which will 
come up for discussion at trade meetings. 
That report goes to the President and is then 
placed in the hands of the Trade Agreements 
Committee. But, Scupper points out, there 
is nothing which prohibits this group from 
negotiating below the predetermined peril 
point. 

ScuppEr's bill would reyerse this procedure, 
The President could not authorize a conces- 
sion on any article in violation of the peril 
point without first submitting his proposal 
to Congress and obtaining affirmative action 
by Congress to circumvent the provisions 
of the peril point. In other words, he states, 
“the responsibility of placing a domestic 
industry in a position of possible danger 
through tariff concessions would be placed in 
the hands of Congress, where it rightfully 
belongs.” 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Scupper has been 
a consistent champion of American self- 
sufficiency, in both the social and economic 
fields, and at the same time a critic of the 
former administration policy which empha- 
sized the use of fund grants to foreign na- 
tions rather than rehabilitation through 
normal economic processes. And it is quite 
apparent that his studies have been applied 
to the problem at hand, to wit: the establish- 
ment of a more practical policy as regards 
both foreign aid and foreign trade, with the 
interests of American economy the para- 
mount consideration, as well it should be. 


He Was Talking To You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G, ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I include an 
editorial from a recent edition of the 
Itawamba County Times, a splendid 
county weekly published in Fulton, Miss.: 

He Was Tatxrne To You 

Americans all over the Nation, and in 
many parts of the world—including Korea— 
listened with a new-found pride as President 
Eisenhower delivered before a joint session 
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of Congress a state of the Union message 
that laid before the legislators and the peo- 
ple the duties and responsibilities of each, 
and the policies the new administration pro- 
posed to follow. 

Bristling with such recommendations as 
the repudiation of secret agreements, pre- 
sumably Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam; bala 
ancing the budget before tax reduction, re- 
moval of price and wage controls, European 
defense cooperation commensurate with 
United States aid, and the news that he had 
ordered that the Seventh Fleet “no longer 
be employed to shield Communist China,” 
one of the President's most important points 
has been all but overlooked. 

In the matter of achieving a balanced 
budget, and subsequently lower taxes, the 
President said “Getting control of the budget 
requires also that State and local govern- 
ments and interested groups of citizens re- 
strain themselves in their demands upon the 
Congress that the Federal Treasury spend 
more and more money for all types of 
projects.” 

These are the words to remember when- 
ever you are urged to put pressure on your 
Congressman for river or harbor improve- 
ment, flood control, a new power project, or 
a new post office, or anything else that comes 
out of the Federal till, Examine the pro- 
posal yourself. Make sure you believe it is 
necessary as well as proper. And if not, say 
“No,” firmly, even to your best friend. When 
you do that, you are working for lower taxes. 
You are supporting and defending your Con- 
gressman. When you fail, everybody fails. 

The old philosophy of “We might as well 
get it as anybody else,” is out of date. In 
fact, it’s very unfashionable. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda 
in the United States has become a seri- 
ous matter. 

I call the attention of Congress to 
some very pertinent articles appearing 
in the New Bedford Standard-Times rel- 
ative to this problem. When a great 
daily newspaper such as the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times spends a great deal 
of time, effort, and money to pinpoint 
this problem, I think that those efforts 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress. 

Ten very informative and enlighten- 
ing articles have appeared in the New 
Bedford Standard-Times spotlighting 
the fact that a great deal of the Com- 
munist propaganda was distributed 
through the United States mails. 

Last week I presented to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice this information. I have asked that 
the committee explore the situation to 
the end that the distribution of this ma- 
terial by mail shall be curbed. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp 2 of the 
10 articles—the first article showing the 
use of the mail to flood the United States 
with Communist propaganda; and the 
10th article suggesting a course of ac- 
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tion to control the flow of Communist 
propaganda. 


I congratulate the New. Bedford. 


Standard-Times and. its very efficient 


staff member, Everett S. Allen, who la-. 


bored long and hard to bring this matter 
before the public; 

I also include a letter from the editor 
and general manager of the Standard- 
Times, Mr. Charles J. Lewin: 

Tue STANDARD-TIMES, 
New Bedford, Mass., February 13, 1953, 
Representative Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bonanp: We wish to 
thank you for the action that you have taken 
in asking for an investigation of Communist 
propaganda in the mails as a result of the 
Standard-Times series of articles on this 
situation. ; 

The results of our investigation amazed 
us, and we hope your committee will find a 
basis for new legislation, and enforcement of 
laws now on the books, so that this evil ma- 
terial may be greatly limited or entirely 
eliminated. 

I call your attention especially to the 10th 
article, published Saturday, February 7, 
which emphasizes how American citizens are 
paying the mail costs for delivery of this 
propaganda in the United States. The 10th 
article contains a summary of legislation 
that might be considered. 

I am pleased to enclose tear-sheet from 
the Standard-Times containing report of 
your proposal for an investigation. - 

Yours sincerely, 
J. LEWIN, 


Editor and General Manager. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of January 29, 1953] 

Mans Usep To FLoop Untrep STATES WITH 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA— FILING, LABELING 
Law. VIOLATED BY SOVIET AGENT—PACKAGE 
RECEIVED HERE SPARKS PROBE LEADING TO 
New YoRg, CAPITAL 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

A package of cheap brown paper, plastered 
with postage stamps of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government, was delivered through the 
United States mails the other day to a resi- 
dence in New Bradford. 

The was mailed in Peiping, the Com- 
munist capital, and was marked in Chinese 
characters, “For the United States.” 

Inside were books which said American 
planes have dropped bacteria bombs in Ko- 
rea and United States prisoner-of-war camps 
are slaughterhouses. 

The man who received this package wanted 
to know how the Communists in China ob- 
tained his home address and why United 
States taxpayers, who help support the postal 
system, should pay for the delivery of ma- 
terial attacking this country. 

PROPAGANDA UNCOVERED 


Possibly by coincidence, but more likely 
because the Communists would like to in- 
fluence American newspapers, the brown- 
paper package was addressed to Basil Brewer, 
publisher of the Standard-Times. From that 
point of departure, this reporter began an 
investigation to determine how much Com- 
munist propaganda is being dumped into 
this country and who is doing anything 
about it. 

It required only a phone call to discover 
the United States is flooded with tons of 
material in behalf of communism, 
` Bundles of it come from Peiping, Bucha- 
rest, Moscow, and from every country behind 
the Iron Curtain. Truckloads of it are 
ground out by Communist Party printing 
presses in the United States. Sacks of sin- 
gle-pamphlet mailings arrive by first-class 
mail, which cannot be opened for inspection. 
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Bulk shipments pour in by ship, plane, and 
smuggler. 

But reducing generalities to facts was a 
harder job. There is no single office or 
agency to which you can go and say, “What 
about Communist propaganda” ‘Thousands 
of citizens, loyal and otherwise, know some- 
thing about it; most of them were willing 
to talk. 

So began the questions, addressed to pro- 
fessional spy hunters, Federal prosecutors, 
a former Communist espionage agent, an 
American jurist, a Chinese businessman, the 
one-time editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker. And there were others, including 
a woman in a dirty basement bookshop which 
features the works and likenesses of Joseph 
Stalin. 

At big-city piers, in college-town post of- 
fices, behind the paneled doors of the Sen- 
ate, they have some facts and many opin- 
ions. Where does Communist propaganda 
come from? Who are the men, the names? 
And most important, how big is it all? 

That’s like asking for the dimensions of 
a. blizzard, they said. But there was one 
good starting point. 

WITNESSES SUBPENAED 

For more than a year, a Senate subcom- 
mittee has subpenaed witnesses, banged the 
knuckles of laggard Federal departments and 
kept Communist publishers jumpy in an 
effort to discover these very answers. The 
complex unraveling of this tangle, as far as 
it has gone, already has brought accusations 
of subversion and appeasement within the 
United States Government. : 

Moreover, it has revealed a propaganda 
system of nationwide proportions, precisely 
calculated to reach every corner of America 
with timely literature slanted to appeal to 
readers of all interests and ages. 

No matter what its form this propaganda 
has three main purposes: 

(1) To criticize America; (2) to praise 
communism; (3) to divide and weaken us, 
by fostering class hatred. 

If you look for books saying, “We are going 
to overthrow the United States Government 
by force and violence,” you will not find 
those words, because they constitute a viola- 


tion of the law; Communists are content to 


forward the cause by getting more persons 
to read their publications. : 

They are not even interested in paying 
expenses, All Communist publishing opera- 
tions are subsidized by the party or by 
private angels who support communism. In 
this manner prices of the books and pam- 
phlets can be kept at a minimum. It is 


-not important to make money; it is vitally 


important to gain readership, 

What about laws? 

If propaganda advocates violent overthrow 
of the Government, that is treason, and it 
is punishable. But Communist propaganda 
specifically stops short of that mark, even 
though that is the aim of the Communist 


AGENTS MUST REGISTER 


If propaganda originates abroad, the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act requires it be 
identified with a United States Justice De- 
partment label that the agent abroad and 
in the United States be registered with our 
Government and that samples of the materfal 
be filed in Washington. 

No present law covers. Communist prop- 
aganda published im the United States as 
long as it does not advocate treason. It is 
not labeled, registered, nor does the Govern- 
ment have any specimens of it except for 
those which it collects for study purposes. 

` At present, there is no law which seeks 

to prevent American citizens from being 
exposed to Communist propaganda. The 
Foreign Agents Registration Act is intended 
only to identify the material and show who 
is distributing it. Its main purpose is to 
make certain no one reads propaganda with- 
out being aware of it. 
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Large quantities of this material, sent here 
from other nations, now are not reaching 
the addresses. If it is determined to be- 
propaganda, if it is not sent first class, United 
States customs and Post Office Department 
Officials are likely to detain it because its 
foreign senders are not registered with our 
Government and because it is not labeled. 

NOT POPULAR COURSE 

This is not a completely popular course of 
action, and concerns at the moment both 
the legislative and judiciary branches of the 
Federal Government. 
` The subcommittee looking into the mat- 
ter of Communist propaganda included Sen- 
ators O’Conor, McCarran, and Ferguson. 
After hearing testimony from witnesses co- 
operative and otherwise, they found there 
were four major loopholes in the effort to 
bring propaganda out into the open: 

1. The State Department blocked any ef- 
fort to make Soviet-bloc embassy members 
register and label Communist propaganda 
which they distribute in the United States. 

2. Many persons and organizations in this 
country actually are agents of a foreign 
nation, but under present law, it cannot be 
proved. 

3. Foreign agents abroad cannot be made 
to register. They are sending more and more 
propaganda by first-class mail, so it cannot 
be intercepted. 

4. The biggest Soviet agent in this country, 
Es ed wish the United States Govyern- 
ment as such, was not filing or labeling any 
of its propaganda. This is contrary to Fed- 
eral law. 

the last 12 months, the subcom- 
mittee has tried to put its findings into 
action. They have been hindered by an ap- 
peasing State Department, a timid Justice 
Department, by unenforceable or insufficient 
laws, by protests from certain schools and li. 
braries, and by the Communists themselves. 

The latter group constantly raises the 
party-line smears against those who seek 
principally to label propaganda for what it 
is and to show who distributes it. Commu- 
nists call this “witch hunting,” “Red bait- 
ing,” “textbook burning,” “strangling aca- 
demic freedom” and “thought control.” 

The subcommittee members and others 
who are assisting them in this program be- 
lieve that if Americans know clearly what 
they are facing, propaganda’s greatest 
danger—that it be accepted for objective 
truth—is removed. They are confident it is 
possible to preserve both comon sense and 
the Constitution. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of February 7, 1953] 


SPREAD OF TrEASON—ONLY FRM, POSITIVE 
ACTION CAN CONTROL FLOW OF COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA IN UNITED STATES 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

WasuincTon, February 7—Communism's 
first major attack upon the United States, 
designed to divide and destroy, has been 
launched with a rising barrage of insidious 
propaganda, The current campaign, spot- 
lighting false charges that the United States 
has conducted germ warfare against North 

Korean and Chinese Communists, is the 

largest and most vicious to date. Such as- 

saults will continue, increasing in scope and 
intensity, and cloaked in propaganda more 
difficult to recognize, as communism becomes 
more skillful in its use of the Yankee idiom, 

This Communist effort is a calculated pre- 
liminary to the party’s ultimate aim of over- 
throwing the Government of the United 


-States by violence. 


There are ways in which the United States 
by due process of law can protect the Amer- 
ican people and preserve the same Constitu- 
tion under which Communists now seek 
sanctuary. Some of these sources of action 
already have been presented to Congress, 
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others have been suggested or discussed by 
responsible Government Officials. 

If some or all of the following steps were 
adopted, the present flow of Communist pro- 
paganda could be controlled. The Eisen- 
hower administration, to take effective ac- 
tion toward attaining this end, should: 

1. Declare to be enemies of the United 
States the Communist International, the 
Comintern, the Cominform, and all their 
subsidiaries and agents. 

2. Prohibit the circulation of all Commu- 
nist propaganda, of domestic or foreign 
origin, until labeled, approved by, and regis- 
tered with the Department of Justice. 

3. Enforce that portion of the Internal 
Security Act which would require registra- 
tion of all members of the Communist Party 
and of all Communist action and Commu- 
nist-front organizations. 

4. Reverse the State Department decision 
and make only ambassadors exempt from the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. 


REQUIRE REGISTRATION 


5. Require all other foreign embassy per- 
sonnel in the United States, including per- 
sons trained in espionage or engaged in in- 
formational activities, to register under the 
act. 
6. Tighten up the so-called commercial 
exemption of the act, by which certain 
organizations engaged in the commerce of a 
foreign power do not have to register. 

7. Make law of the 1940 opinion of the 
United States Attorney General under which 
unregistered foreign propaganda now is de- 
tained from entering the United States. 

8. Clarify beyond doubt that portion of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act relat- 
ing to compulsory registration and labeling 
of propaganda material. The Justice De- 
partment says a difference of interpretation 
was responsible for rendering one foreign 
agent virtually immune to the act. 

9. Create an Assistant Attorney General in 
the Justice Department who would coordi- 
nate all matters concerning subversive acts 
and deportation of aliens, prosecute espio- 
nage cases, appear before subversive activi- 
ties committees and enforce the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 


APPROVAL DOUBTFUL 


If action No. 1 were taken, it would ob- 
viate the necessity of performing some of the 
additional eight steps, since even in the 
United States an officially recognized enemy 
is subject to certain automatic restrictions. 

As long ago as June 10, 1948, Alfred Kohl- 
berg of New York,. textile importer and a 
fighting anti-Communist, told a Senate sub- 
committee, “Congress must declare that world 
communism has proclaimed the United 
States its enemy, and itself our enemy.” 

“This declaration that Communist hier- 
archy has officially made a number of times, 
most particularly in section 1, paragraph 1 
of the constitution of the Communist In- 
ternational which proclaims its objectives to 
be to fight for the establishment of a world 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, that is, 
for the conquest of the entire world. 

“In accordance with this declaration, ad- 
hering to, giving aid and comfort to world 
communism would fall under the constitu- 
tional definition of treason.” 

The other courses of action are suggested, 
however, because it is doubtful if even the 
current Congress could be persuaded to pass 
a measure as drastic as labeling the Comin- 
tern an enemy. Congressman RALPH GWINN, 
of New York, has tried twice previously to 
get Congress to consider such a resolution, 
but the effort received little encouragement, 

One of the strangest conflicts between 
reality and technicality highlights another 
aspect of the propaganda problem. This in- 
volves the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Government of China, In May, 
when the Universal Postal Union executive 
committee meets in Berne, Switzerland, John 
C. Allen, formerly of Fairhaven, Mass., the 


new Assistant Postmaster General in charge 
of transportation, will be faced with this 
paradox. 

Here is the situation: 

The package of Communist propaganda 
which motivated this series was mailed and 
postmarked in Peiping and received in New 
Bedford. The United States paid the bill for 
its shipment from the time it arrived in this 
country until it arrived at its final destina- 
tion. 

America has numerous reciprocal mail 
agreements by which we guarantee—and pay 
for—delivery of mail from foreign countries 
after it arrives on United States soil. Other 
countries provide our mail with the same 
service. 

We have no such agreement with Com- 
munist China, because, following the State 
Department lead, the United States Postal 
Department does not recognize the Peiping 
government. Nor does the Universal Postal 
Union, which last year at its convention re- 
fused to seat the Communist China dele- 
gate. The union, an 80-year-old nonpolitical 
organization, draws representatives from 
nearly every nation and is dedicated to keep- 
ing world postal services running smoothly. 

However, since the United States recog- 
nizes the Nationalist government, it contin- 
ues its reciprocal mail agreement with China, 
which it considers officially to be still Na- 
tionalist territory, We therefore find our- 
selves in the position of being obligated to 
deliver mail from China—without charge, 
except for parcel post—but what happens to 
our mail in China is anybody’s guess. Al- 
though the government in China with which 
we made the agreement is no longer dom- 
inant, technically, we do not recognize that 
control has changed hands. 
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Thus, the agreement contracted with a 
friend is continued with an enemy, probably 
because to refuse to do so would mean cut- 
ting off thousands of non-Communists inside 
China from the free world. 

Up to this time, the attitude of our own 
officials, tainted by appeasement, has pre- 
vented establishment of effective protection 
against Communist propaganda: 

1. The State Department for more than 5 
years blocked Justice Department efforts to 
expose Communist propaganda stemming 
from the Soviet-bloc Embassies in the 
country. 

2. Delay by the United States Attorney 
General in rendering an opinion permitted 
Communists to dump a year’s supply of 
illegal propaganda into this country. 

3. The Soviet Union’s biggest registered 
agent in the United States violated the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act for more than 
3% years on the strength of an agreement 
with the Department of Justice. 

Only by forthright action, utilizing some 
or all of the legal steps outlined in this 
article can we control Communist propa- 
ganda within the United States—to permit it 
to flow unchecked is to sanction the spread 
of treason. 


The Base Metal Miner Faces the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an address given by Edward J. Bloom 
before the National Mining Institute, 
Colorado Mining Association, in Denver, 
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Colo., February 12, 1953. The title of 
the address is “The Base Metal Miner 
Faces the Future”: 


The future of the base metal miner is 
wrapped up in a larger problem. Simply 
stated, Is the human animal going to con- 
tinue to inhabit the earth? I have consid- 
erable doubt that we will so continue to 
survive, considering our penchant for killing 
each other. We can extinguish life and we 
can be extinguished just as effectively as 
though we were dead if we permit the hand 
and handout of government to regulate our 
lives so as to limit or diminish initiative and 
enterprise. $ 

Throughout the recorded history of man- 
kind, from Hammurabi to Caesar to the 
Spanish and Portuguese kings and queens 
to the rise of England and America, the 
metal miners have been the strong right 
hand of government. 

From the copper surgical instruments of 
ancient Greece to the cloisonne of the Ming 
dynasties in Asia, the advancement of sci- 
ence, culture, and industry has been fur- 
thered by the quiet group of citizens who 
furnished the raw materials and taught 
others how to use them. 

That period is not over. We face a rosy 
future so long as we continue to inhabit the 
earth. We limit our chances of continuing 
to inhabit the earth with each surrender of 
a private American right to the dead hand 
of government. With each surrender of a 
private right for a quick buck, we sublimate 
our genius to our desire for economic salva- 
tion at our neighbor's expense. Our entire 
population looks to the remaining rugged 
individualist of the mining industry for lead- 
ership in such future as remains to us. 
We owe to our predecessors in this associa- 
tion and the pioneers of the Colorado Scien- 
tific Society a duty to provide this leadership. 

We cannot provide leadership in an atmos- 
phere of governmental hostility. To clear 
that atmosphere is our future. Now many 
public addresses contain a number of plati- 
tudes and no specific ideas for our legislators 
to carry into effect. The letter and proposed 
laws, and amendments to law which follow 
are a digest of the current resolutions of the 
mining associations of the Western States, 
which it is your privilege to consider and 
pass along individually or through your as- 
sociation to your Congress, These laws are 
to restore to all Americans the right to en- 
gage in free enterprise by repealing the bu- 
reaucratic roadblocks of the past 20 years. 
Regulated subsidized economy is not free 
enterprise. The people who built Colorado 
into the greatest mining State in the Union 
were neither subsidized nor regulated by 
Government. 

Most of us have forgotten, or never knew, 
that the first official acts of the last past ad- 
ministration were to debauch the banking 
system. For 20 years they have told you 
through their propagandists that they saved 
the banks and saved your deposits. This 
is to cover what they really did. They 
stopped issue of circulating notes of banks; 
by calling loans to mines and miners un- 
safe and unsound practices they stopped all 
bank credit to small metal enterprise, and by 
the Securities and Exchange Act effectively 
stopped the financing of new mine enter- 
prise. By unwise and excessive taxation and 
trick inventory computations they crippled 
even the greatest of the mine and smelter 
enterprises, and made them dependent for 
sales on big Government. By the OPS they 
took the profit out of enterprise, and by the 
cancerous growth of the National Produc- 
tion Authority they fastened a foul and eyil 
hand upon domestic industry in favor of 
European, Asian, and African alien foreign 
enterprise. 

I am sure Secretary Douglas McKay means 
to and will clean up the mess in Interior. To 
guide his hand your legislators should pro- 
pose the things we need to survive at home 
without alienation of our few friends abroad. 
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The ideas in this address are to 
give you something to be for. You may 
adopt or reject, or revise at will, but these 
ideas I hope are at least a starting point on 
the road ahead that leads forward to the 
free competitive enterprise system that 
stopped March 4, 1933, and resumed Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, by the vote of over 36 million 
adult Americans; God bless them, every one, 

The exploration for and problems of devel- 
opment of new mines and the problem of 
maintaining stable market prices for their 
products is strictly a problem in money and 
banking, and not a problem for government 
aid or subsidy. Prices go up when there is a 
scarcity of metal for immediate delivery in 
the metal warehouse in any town that has 
an industrial plant that needs the metal. 
This scarcity may be real or artificial, if 
created by government absorption of metal 
for stockpile. Prices go down when banks, 
under pressure of government examiners, 
force the liquidation of stocks held on ware- 
house receipts, or decline to finance addi- 
tional stocks. The Paley report shows that 
in the long run there will not be enough 
metal, but that does not alter in the slight- 
est the buying habits of the industrial pur- 
chasing agents of the Nation. Our tax laws 
are so framed that possession of metal in- 
ventory at certain periods of the year subject 
& user of metal to what he considers exces- 
sive taxation. Hence he will not buy metal 
except for his immediate needs for remanu- 
facture. That he may use 500 tons a year 
and has used 500 tons a year for 20 years 
will not persuade him to stock 500 or 1,000 
tons. He has many excuses; the principal 
one is his bank won't carry the metal on 
warehouse receipt; the next one is that he 
might run out of orders. Next after that the 
price might go down and he would suffer a 
loss. The consumer of metal always thinks 
of an excuse, but the real reason is his 
banker tells him that if he owns any metal 
he ought to have his head examined. This 
national policy is forced on bankers by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the FDIC 
because the second a banker makes a loan 
on the security of metal he runs a risk of 
having his deposit insurance cancelled, and 
being closed up. He is powerless to fight the 
Roosevelt laws and their administration by 
his entrenched minions. It is time that all 
miners learned that their trouble with fluc- 
tuating prices has to do with bad banking 
laws, administered by good accountants who 
are stupid people, so far as any fundamental 
realization that nothing moves in an indus- 
trial society without inventories of avail- 
able metal. 

There is only one thing in the Paley re- 
port that reflects truth. That is the rec- 
ognition therein that more and more metal 
will be consumed in the future. Other- 
wise it is an un-American document that 
provides for the communization and sociali- 
zation of natural resources and, if adopted, 
would destroy the freedom and even the 
identity not alone of the base-metal miner, 
but also of the entire mining industry. 

It makes less sense than we would make 
if we, as miners and smelters, geologists 
and engineers, started to write a program 
for financing and regulation of the radio 
industry. It is fortunate that most of us 
recognize that the distinguished radio ex- 
ecutive whose name it bears thought he 
was engaged in upright public service when 
he ient his time and reputation to the 
document. That he was taken in by the 
planned economy, anti-private-enterprise 
crowd of the Interior Department and the 
traitors in the State Department is self- 
evident. It also proves how silly we all look 
when we undertake to regulate the other 
fellow’s business and our own mining in- 
dustry today reflects the regulation which 
has been inflicted on us by those who gave 
no heéd to our problem or our aspirations. 

That the aspirations of many among us 
have ay their horizon the next handout of 
Government is the tragedy of our time. 


That some among us are captains of other 
people’s industry we admit; -but where are 
the Guggenheims, the Bradleys, the Doug- 
las’, the Haydens, the Mellons, the Carne- 
gies, the Fricks of our time? I say they are 
sitting in this room within the sound of my 
voice if only we release their genius, enter- 
prise, and imagination from the administra- 
tive chains which the planners have wrought 
in the last 20 years. Let us have laws so 
we can go back to the hills and carry on 
what our pioneers started long ago. 

I warn every one of you that the Govern- 
ment is evil. They don’t think you own 
anything. Your mine, your smelter, your 
home. I warn you that the new faces at 
the top must be supplemented by extirpation 
of key personnel to the lowest levels, and by 
new judges in the courts. How evil and 
how alien to our Constitution and ideals I 
will illustrate by exact quotation from the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
recent case of Toomer v. Witzell, set out in 
92d Law Edition of the United States Su- 
preme Court reports at page 1474: “The whole 
ownership theory, in fact, is now regarded as 
but a fiction.” 

Think of that vile, evil, confiscatory 
statement as the supreme law of our land. 
At the last convention of the American Bar 
Association in San Francisco the sections on 
mineral and constitutional law considered 
little else. That is the theory through which 
we have lost the tidelands, have to kneel to 
Government to obtain a lease for oil and gas, 
and are about to lose our rights to explore 
and develop the public lands under a revision 
of the mining law of 1872. I will quote more: 

“The whole ownership theory, in fact, is 
now regarded as but a fiction- expressive in 
legal shorthand of the importance to its 
people that a State have power to preserve 
and regulate the exploitation of an important 
resource. And there is no necessary conflict 
between that vital policy consideration and 
the constitutional command.” 

Each of us may thank Almighty God that 
Justice Jackson and even Justice Frankfur- 
ter still think enough of private ownership to 
dissent from the opinion. But there it is: 
Your American Government says over and 
over again: “The whole ownership theory in 
fact is now regarded as but a fiction” when 
in conflict with a vital policy consideration 
of the bureaucrats. That is why in this 
address I dare to use the language I do— 
not out of ill temper or intended bad taste; 
not out of insult to individuals—but to try 
to impress you and make you understand 
what regulation, subsidy, and bureaucracy 
have done to your Constitution, and thereby 
to your future. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to get the Government out of the mining 
and metal business and to make loans to 
miners or metal users a matter of private 
contract, unregulated by any notion about 
inflation, deflation, currency expansion, fiscal 
policy or other impediments to business. 
The Government will either let us legally 
finance our own vast capacity to mine, dis- 
tribute and stockpile our own metal, or they 
must absorb it with subsidy schemes that 
are ultimately unworkable. 


To the Members of the Senate of the United 
States, the House of Representatives, 
and the President of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN: The minint industry of the 
United States through the Colorado Mining 
Association presents for your consideration 
and enactment legislation which would en- 
able it so to function that free enterprise 
would be a fact instead of a slogan. 

The objective of the industry is that it 
function without aid from, or interference 
by, Government, to supply the raw mate- 
rials necessary or useful to the Nation and 
the superior living standards of each of its 
citizens and inhabitants, 

The attainment of an uncommon degree 
of eminence in commerce and respectability 
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abroad requires that we forego certain tariff 
protection to which we have heretofore been 
accustomed, and would like to retain. 

Obviously we cannot forego this protection 
if it results in closed mines, abandoned mills, 
cold smelters, and consequent unemploy- 
ment, mortgage foreclosures of miners’ resi- 
dence property, forfeiture of automobile fi- 
nance contracts, and all of the attendant ills 
to the industry and the machinery and serv- 
ice organizations which supply it. Such 
consequences also imply increased burden 
on Government through increasing waves of 
unemployment insurance payment require- 
ments and decreased tax revenue to Govern- 
ment. 

Any such consequences in unemployment 
and reduced production in the 11 Western 
States will result disastrously to the present 
majority party by the next election, and 
must be avoided like the plague. 

We anticipate that our new administration 
will establish public tranquillity by the jus- 
tice and moderation, not less than the vigor, 
of its Government. 

We anticipate that civil servants en- 
trenched in the Department of the Interior 
and the independent agencies will find ade- 
quate fault with the proposals that follow, 
because their interest is that this adminis- 
tration fail, not succeed; that it bring dis- 
aster, not prosperity; for the cancerous Ob- 
jectives of the cells in the old Interior De- 
partment that set up the models for social- 
ization and nationalization of the natural- 
resource industries are neither dead nor out 
of office; but under our civil-service system 
they lie in wait to explain to each of you 
why the empire builders must not be paid 
any heed, and why the war and give-away 
programs sponsored and administered by 
them as paternalistic Government offer the 
only hope for employment and prosperity. 

This great mining industry respectfully 
urges upon you no crackpot schemes for new 
give-away that will leave our peo- 
ple bankrupt, frustrated, and confused. We 
urge only minor amendments to existing 
laws that will maintain both employment at 
home and world trade in abundance abroad. 

We remind you that when this adminis- 
tration took office 3 short weeks ago 742 
American ships that had sailed the seas the 
previous 12 months carrying the world’s 
commerce are now tied up and out of service, 
with their crews unemployed and walking 
the streets of our waterfront communities; 
that this embryo depression, as well as the 
utter collapse in price of lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, and other base and strategic metals, 
occurred in the previous administration, and 
the burden of reemployment and the re- 
sumption of world trade and the continua- 
tion of domestic mineral production rests 
upon the new Congress. 

This may be termed one of the sarcasms 
of history: That the mining industry in 
America, founded by a host of men who 
never asked quarter of the elements, their 
competitors, or their Government in provid- 
ing the sinews for both war and peace, for 
their fellow Americans and the world, for 
nearly 200 years, should now be under bitter 
attack by mature, literate Americans as 
enemies of American freedom and the free- 
en system. This attack is mani- 
fested by the Paley report, by the conduct 
of the Bureau of Land Management, and 
other Interior agencies and by the courts. 

It is an even greater irony that after a 
century of orderly exploitation of the re- 
sources of the West under the mining laws of 
1866 and 1871, these peculiar legal and polit- 
ical institutions of the mining industry 
come into legislative and andistic 
hostility. We attribute this hostility to the 
nationalization schemes of the Bureau of 
Land Management and urge that it be abol- 
ished. Only by its abolition can the sly, 
corrosive attacks upon the mining laws and 
free enterprise which it has engendered 
through its misuse of otherwise respectable 
sportsmen’s, cattlemen’s, lumbermen’s, and 
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other pressure groups be stopped, and its 
evil influence dispelled. They have even 
attempted a breach betwen miners and their 
friends in the oil and gas fields, 

Plutarch said, “Nothing is easier than to 
fancy systems for the happiness of nations 
and nothing more difficult than to realize 
them.” 

The mining industry knows: 

1. That paternalism in Government is and 
always has been detrimental to the people 
and fatal to the Nation. 

2. That the nationalization of industry, 
whether it be called public power, or some 
other absurd cognomen, and Government 
ownership, operation and unwise tinkering 
with resources, frustrates economic law and 
is fatal to national prosperity. 

3. That the “least governed is the best 
governed” is sound in principle. 

4. That both our own and the world’s 
mineral resources are the basis of our in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

5. That governmental regulation and in- 
tervention has in the immediate past been 
unintelligent, unwise, and detrimental to 
public welfare. 

6. That proper governmental regulation 
(but not operation) of certain natural re- 
source industrial activities is a necessary 
consequence of increasing population and 
modern methods; that its success in future 
depends upon a mutual respect, confidence, 
and cooperation between Government and 
industry not heretofore in evidence by most 
representatives of Government, but now 
otered by this industry inspired by both 
Congress, the Cabinet and the prospective 
administration, to be further fortified by the 
weight of public opinion. 

7. That it should be the policy of Gov- 
ernment to look far into the future and pre- 
pare to meet important events which are 
clearly foreshadowed, 

8. That the need for increased metallic 
raw materials is clearly foreshadowed is not 
now questioned by either Government or 
industry. 

9. That to secure them we need a vigorous, 
vital domestic exploration and production 
system, and the friends we have at our 
north and south borders and the few we have 
beyond the seas, 

10, That the purpose of both diplomacy 
and international law is to reduce the num- 
ber of our enemies. 

The suggested legislation which follows 
will sustain employment and prosperity at 
home; sustain our friends and neighbors to 
the north and south, and reduce the num- 
ber of our enemies abroad. 

We have taken this stand right now be- 
cause if we fail to achieve it now, it will be 
too late. If we leave initiative to Govern- 
ment, we become slaves of our own big Gov- 
ernment—not masters of it. 

We have stood around and griped for 20 
years while the advocates of nationalization 
of resource industry grabbed the ball and 
ran with it. The people called a halt last 
November. Unless we now undo the eyil of 
the last 20 years by this positive action we 
will let the same group again undermine 
our economy. Metal is not produced from a 
spigot. 

In this outspoken and public attack upon 
those citizens of Socialist persuasion who 
staff the Interior Department, there are many 
great exceptions in the Bureau of Mines, the 
Secretary's Office, and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. A. E. Weissenborn, who heads 
the Geological Survey in the Northwest, is 
an example of the type of public servant 
who has come to Government from the 
mining industry, has advanced our Nation’s 
resources by quiet and unceasing technical, 
scientific, and administrative work to de- 
velop our resources and expand our private 
economy without attempting to regulate, 
socialize, or destroy it. The many other 
members of the staff of these agencies who 
want to make America great by developing 
and exploiting her resources by private en- 


terprise are exceptions to the Judgment 
which the people have rendered against the 
Bureau of Land Management and the last 
past administration. They will be helped in 
their continued service to the Nation by such 
spokesmen for our industry as the executive 
director of the Colorado Mining Association, 
Mr. Robert S. Palmer. 

We urge that the proposals which follow 
be enacted into law. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Title 12, United States Code Annotated 
264 is amended by adding section 9 (jJ) 
thereto: 

“No loan, on the security of field ware- 
house receipts on the reasonable market 
value of ore, concentrates, or metal ingots of 
nonferrous metal shall ever be criticized by 
the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
FDIC as an unsafe or unsound practice, nor 
shall the making, renewal, extension, or 
earrying indefinitely of such loan by any 
national or State bank be called an unsafe 
or unsound practice.” 

The act of January 14, 1875 (title 31, 
USCA 402) is amended by adding thereto: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to exchange United States notes in any 
amount for notes held by National or State 
banks secured by warehouse receipts on non- 
ferrous ore, concentrates, or metal ingots. 
All acts or parts of acts limiting loans by 
banks are modified to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this act and section 9 (j) of title 12, 
United States Code Annotated 264.” 


Statement in Support of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58 by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, Iam including a statement by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, and 
presently the president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, I have 
introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58 and this statement is in support 
of the basic reasons for this resolution. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Dr. Lev E. Doprian- 
SKY, PROFESSOR or ECONOMICS AT GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMER- 
ICA, ON HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 58, 
FAVORING THE EXTENSION OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH THE UKRAINE AND BYELO- 
RUSSIA 


1. Paramount reasons justifying public 
support of Concurrent Resolution 58: 

(a) By content and intent the Smith reso- 
lution’ may be regarded as one of the first 
concrete steps in the implementation of a 
new and meaningful policy of liberation as 
has been so courageously declared by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, 
and numerous other leaders of the present 
administration; 

(b) As a clear expression of the sense of 
Congress, it will undoubtedly serve as a 
powerful psychological weapon in the cold 
war by precipitating grave concern in the 
Kremlin over America’s demonstrated inter- 
est in the two most unstable and restless 
national areas in the Soviet Union, indeed, 
in the Soviet Empire; 

(c) The utter novelty of this formal step 
and its substantial content will enhance the 
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significance and power of our counter-Soviet 
propaganda; 

(d). By strong and unambiguous implica- 
tion, it will formally expose the fraud built 
on the alleged independence of these two 
major captive non-Russian nations in the 
Union—Ukraine itself being the largest non- 
Russian nation behind the European Iron 
Curtain; 

(e) Signalizing in concrete and specific 
form our interest in the peoples of these two 
nations, it will, through underground and 
other media, serve to offset the spurious 
propaganda now being circulated among them 
to the effect that their hopes and aspirations 
lie with Moscow rather than Washington, and 
to a greater extent will thereby solidify their 
natural alliance with us; 

(f) Beyond doubt this step will generate 
acute embarrassment for the highly vocal 
puppet delegations representing these two 
nations in the U. N. should, as one could 
reasonably expect, any such offer of peaceful 
intention be refused; 

(g) The realization of the proposed reso- 
lution will serve also as a valid test of the 
often publicized peaceful intentions of the 
Soviet Union. It will constitute on our part 
an open intention to establish peaceful re- 
lations with the capitals of two presumably 
independent states which we recognize as 
members of the U. N.; 

(h) In the highly improbable event of 
Soviet acceptance of American diplomatic 
representations in the mentioned capitals, 
we will have gained additional listening posts 
in two of the most forbidden and critical 
areas in the Union, not to say the Soviet 
empire, and the possibilities for contact with 
the well-known hostile anti-Soviet popu- 
laces would be most promising; 

(i) The passage of this resolution will un- 
questionably reflect the beginning of a sea- 
soned American recognition of the tremen- 
dous power resident in the centrifugal forces 
operative within the fabric of the Soviet 
Union and as best represented by two of 
the large non-Russian nations in that forci- 
bly contrived entity. 

II. Supporting arguments and remarks 
(especially against containment propon- 
ents): 

(a) It is beyond the realm of reasonable 
expectation that in the event of the passage 
of this resolution, the Kremlin would allow 
even this breach in its steel curtains about 
these two critical areas from which all for- 
eigners have been and are strictly barred. 

(b) Assuming this, we stand to gain a 
powerful propaganda weapon and an ex- 
cellent pretext for the expulsion of the pup- 
pet delegations in the U. N. 

(c) Logically, should this assumption 
prove to be incorrect, we will still gain by 
obtaining additional listening posts and, 
from the viewpoint of psychological advan- 
tage, by magnetizing the hopeful support of 
these rabidly anti-Moscow populations. 

(å) From a careful perusal of the resolu- 
tion and its strong implications one cannot 
rationally confuse this situation with the 
issue of China's recognition or view the un- 
expected actualization of the intent as a 
verification of the genuine sovereignty and 
independence of these, two states. In addi- 
tion, there is no ground for argument that 
the Soviets might wish to apply this princi- 
ple of representation to the other repub- 
lics, for the resolution is conceived solely 
within the present legal framework of our 
recognition of the two republics in the U. N, 

(e) Although in 1947 the British Govern- 
ment made certain gestures in this direc- 
tion, these efforts were by no means exerted 
along the lines of strategic psychological 
advantage as proposed here, nor were they 
formalized in terms of the data incorporated 
in the suggested resolution. 

(f) The contention that this proposal 
would never be published by the Soviet press 
and radio and in the probable event of So- 
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viet refusal would be distorted by its media 
with thus negligible propaganda effects from 
our viewpoint on the underlying peoples is 
scarcely revealing and in part erroneous. We 
should expect these actions on the part of 
the Soviet Government, but we should also 
profit from the testimonies of recent Soviet 
escapees and refugees that in these hostile 
areas a heavy percentage of Soviet news ma- 
terial bearing on events in the Western 
World is discounted, especially when west- 
ern radios (VOA, Italian, BBC, Spanish Radio 
Nacionale, etc.) penetrate to contradict of- 
ficial Soviet newscasts. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to the active penetration by these west- 
ern media, underground channels will prove 
most resourceful in conveying the truth to 
the people. This would fit in perfectly with 
the views recently stated by Mr. Dulles on 
the necessity for stepped-up propaganda be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Finally, it must be 
realized that latitude of distortion is deter- 
mined to a measurable degree by the essence 
of the proposal, and in this case, formed 
largely by data drawn from Soviet.sources, it 
evidently appears slight. 

(g) The further contention that should 
the Soviet Government reject this proposal 
in the name of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian Governments, this would maintain the 
fiction of the latter’s independence and thus 
nullify one of the propaganda benefits al- 
luded to above is simple misleading. It is 
common knowledge eyen among the captive 
Peoples referred to, as evidence of the last 
war well shows, that these governments are 
no more independent of the dictates of Mos- 
cow than are the Governments of Poland, 
Hungary, etc., today, Therefore, a refusal 
through such means would have affirming 
rather than nullifying effects. Moreover, this 
argument misses the point of the entire pro- 
posal which is founded on the correct thesis 
that these governments are tools of Moscow 
and the act of rejection or acceptance would 
not alter this generally known fact. 

(h) As a solid counterargument to the 
notion that this proposal would lay the basis 
for the Soviet Government to advance the 
admission of its other republics into inter- 
national organizations, reference is again 
made to point (d) above. Résistance against 
any such efforts can be well established on 
the basis of the present legal framework of 
the U. N., in terms of which this proposal is 
consistently advanced. 

(i) The argument that this venture, in the 
event of Soyiet acceptance, would be costly 
is hardly tenable at a time when, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rightly pointed out in his 
inaugural address, we find ourselves in the 
gravest state of peril conceivable. It ignores 
the tremendous significance that the Soviet 
rulers will doubtless attach to this pointed 
and unmistakable American interest in 
Ukraine which has been these past 30 years 
the Achilles heel of the Soviet Empire. The 
beneficial results in psychological warfare 
will far surpass in worth and substance to 
our cause, the relatively small sum required 
by this project. This is an extremely sensi- 
tive area and, significantly, is situated at the 
very heart of the Empire, 

(j) The additional argument that this op- 
eration would involve the possibility of 
establishment in the United States of two 
more Communist missions with a detri- 
mental effect on the psychological disposi- 
tion of the American people carries merit but 
is not thoroughly convincing. There is good 
and sound reason to believe that if the 
American people are informed of the legal 
and political facts of the case, notably the 
U. N. angle and the air-tight restrictions 
against the presence of foreigners in these 
two sensitive areas, they will realize that 
two additional American missions there are 
comparable to five or more Communist mis- 
sions here from the viewpoint of impact on 
and importance to the peoples involved. 
Furthermore, the proposal can and should be 
emphasized as an expression of our peaceful 
intentions toward the Soviet peoples, 


Ridgway’s NATO Job Is Hard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention of the House to 
a column by Mr. Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. Mr. Pearson has just com- 
pleted a series of excellent articles writ- 
ten during his recent visit to Europe. 
He is, as we all know, a keen observer 
and shrewd analyst, whose columns are 
avidly read by millions of Americans, 
The article follows: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY~Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
RIDGWAY'S NATO JOB IS HARD 


According to the customary rules of jour- 
nalism, this column should be written under 
a European dateline. However, a newspaper- 
man travels so fast in these modern days of 
airplanes and collects so much material that 
you can’t write it all before you find yourself 
home, 

This column, therefore, is to report on one 
of the least envied but most efficient men in 
Europe, Gen. Matthew Ridgway. To some 
extent, he is also one of the most unpopular 
because he has inherited the disagreeable 
job of pulling the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization together and making it meet its 
60-division military goal. 

Here are some of the things Ridgway is up 
against: 

1, So many diplomatic cooks are stirring 
the European defense soup that the Euro- 
peans play them off against each other. If 
they don’t like the arms demands made by 
General Ridgway, they go over his head to 
roving NATO Ambassador William Draper. 

If they. don’t like what Draper says, they’ve 
been able to go to Deputy Ambassador Fred- 
erick Anderson; or to Ambassador Livingston 
Merchant, in charge of NATO political prob- 
lems; or until recently to Ambassador Paul 
Porter, in charge of economic problems, 
Also, there is Luke Finlay, Ambassador for 
Coordinating Military Assistance and Eco- 
nomic Problems, and finally our regular 
United States Ambassador to France, James 
Cc. Dunn, 

As gentle Gen. Omar Bradley suggested to 
Secretary Dulles in a briefing recently, “There 
are getting to be more Americans in Paris 
than Frenchmen.” 

2. The French Army is split in loyalty be- 
tween General de Gaulle, who is not in com- 
mand, and the French Government, which is 
in command. Thus, when the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff asked the late Marshal 
de Lattre de Tassigny, commander in Indo- 
china, to accept a United States military 
aide, Tassigny hemmed and hawed, com- 
plaining privately that it would put him un- 
der the command of “young Ridgway.” 
Finally he asked advice, not from the French 
War Ministry in Paris, but from General 
de Gaulle. This was the equivalent of hav- 
ing Gen, Mark Clark in Tokyo ask former 
President Harry Truman, in Independence, 
Mo., how he should operate in Korea, De 
Gaulle, incidentally, advised accepting the 
United States military aide. 

3. Allied representatives on the NATO 
Council, especially the British, are con- 
stantly muddying up the defense waters, 
Lord Ismay, the British representative, is a 
third-rate would-be statesman who hinders 
more than he helps, When General Ridgway 
made a speech before the Council urging 
greater speed in building air bases, barracks, 
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radar installations, and so forth, Lord Ismay 
and other civilian chiefs refused to let him 
publish it. They didn’t want European pop- 
ulations to know how drastically they were 
cutting Ridgway’s proposed budget. 

These permanent installations originally 
were estimated at 400 million pounds, then 
cut to 176 million pounds, then arbitrarily 
cut by civilian NATO chiefs by another 83 
million pounds. Yet these permanent in- 
stallations are all-essential to the defense of 
Europe. Building them now will save money 
in the long run. 


Difficult inheritance 


Twice General Ridgway has taken over 
jobs from headline-famous predecessors. 
He succeeded MacArthur in Tokyo and Eisen- 
hower in Paris. Both have been difficult 
inheritances. 

In Paris, Ridgway’s tough and realistic 
policy has been rather a sudden change from 
Eisenhower’s charm and diplomacy. Actu- 
ally it took a man like Eisenhower to bring 
the European nations together on the same 
team, but now a little of Ridgway’s realism 
is necessary to make them face the facts. 

For instance, he has been sending rather 
discouraging reports to the Pentagon, point- 
ing out some glaring deficiencies in European 
defense, 

The cables have been carefully worded so 
as not to refiect on his predecessor, but 
Ridgway has reported that while NATO na- 
tions have been frantically recruiting 50 
combat divisions, no provision had been made 
for service troops. Thus, in case of a Rus- 
sian attack, it would be left up to each of the 
14 individual nations to furnish supplies 
over extremely tangled supply lines. 

Ridgway also has informed the Pentagon 
that our supply centers were wide open to 
air attack, and that no provision had been 
made for handling the refugees who clogged 
military routes and bogged down defending 
armies when Hitler attacked. 


Centenary of La Estrella de Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on the ist of this month La 
Estrella de Panama—the Spanish lan- 
guage companion of the Star and Herald, 
of Panama City, Republic of Panama— 
celebrated its 100th anniversary, having 
been founded on February 1, 1853. The 
Star and Herald is published in English, 
and celebrated its 100th anniversary 
in 1949. 

During the period of the French at- 
tempt to construct the Panama Canal, 
another associated edition was published 
in French, making the set-up triple ia 
character. 

Through the years—indeed, through 
the generations—the Star and Herald 
and La Estrella de Panama have been 
the friends of the United States of 
America, and they have done very much 
toward building good relations between 
our Nation and that of the Isthmian 
Republic. Moreover these widely circu- 
lated and popular newspapers have ever 
recognized the menace of communism 
in the Latin American republics, and 
have made invaluable contributions 
toward checking its growth in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 
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We congratulate La Estrella de Pana- 
ma and its able staff of editors and pub- 
lishers upon the adyanced milestone 
thus reached; and we express the hope 
that it may long continue in prosperity 
and useful endeavor. 

Under leave granted, I am very happy 
to include as part of this extension the 
editorial appearing in the Star and Her- 
ald on February 1, 1953, apropos of the 
centenary of La Estrella de Panama: 


A Day or PRIDE 


This is a day of pride in Panama and, 
more so, in the Star and Herald. 

La Estrella de Panama, Spanish-language 
offspring of one of the forerunners of the 
Star and Herald, today reaches the century 
mark—100 years of continuous existence in 
the service of the Isthmian community. 

The Republic, itself 10 months short of 
the half-century milestone, pauses in the 
planning for the celebration of its 50th an- 
niversary to mark the centenary of its second 
oldest newspaper. And it is fitting and un- 
derstandable that this is being done with 
pride. Not too many countries in the world 
have 1 centenarian newspaper, let alone 2. 
In Latin America, only 1 newspaper each in 
Argentina, Peru, Chile, and Cuba can look 
back upon 100 years of uninterrupted publi- 
cation, 

The Star and Herald was the first of our 
journalistic family to celebrate a centennial 
anniversary. The Star, 1 of the 2 Isthmian 
journals which merged to form the present- 
day Star and Herald, began publication on 
February 24, 1849. 

The Star still was on shaky legs when it 
decided to start La Estrella de Panama on 
February 1, 1853. Our Spanish-language col- 
league had a humble beginning. It began as 
a column in an inside page of the Star. And 
we are proud that our English language 
forerunner and later the Star and Herald 
itself kept La Estrella going in the face of 
marked indifference—as to support—by the 
community. 

Today, La Estrella has attained a position 
of equal preeminence with the Star and 
Herald. This is so true that their future is 
inseparable; it is inconceivable that one 
should continue to exist without the other, 

It is only natural that La-Estrella, as the 
Offspring, should reflect the qualities that 
have enabled its progenitor to look down 
from the summit of a century of honorable 
existence. We are proud that in the expres- 
sions of public recognition that are being 
showered on it today, La Estrella is cited 
for sobriety, for integrity, for honesty, and 
for a spirit of service to the community. 
In the National Assembly just the other day, 
a speaker aptly said that La Estrella has 
distinguished itself for its constant effort 
to maintain the highest norms of ethics in 
Panamanian journalism. And it certainly 
was significant that in one place as the As- 
sembly, where politics invariably keeps the 
members at odds, legislators from opposing 
political camps should have united in a 
gesture of recognition to La Estrella. 

There is one other important aspect of 
this anniversary that deserves to be brought 
out. Nearly three-quarters of a century be- 
fore the Panama Canal, the advent of La 
Estrella de Panama was, in a way, a harbin- 
ger of the unique relationship that was to 
grow between Panama and the United States, 
Is it not significant that Americans—the 
Forty-niners who founded the Star and later 
passed it on to other Americans—should 
have given this Republic its first Spanish- 
language centenarian newspaper? 

Together, as they have been for most of 
the past 100 years, the Star and Herald and 
La Estrella de Panama made today’s anni- 
versary serenely and confidently as they em- 
bark upon their second century of service 
to the new generations of Isthmians. 


Lake-Level Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congressmen JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
RICHARD W. HOFFMAN, THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
WILLIAM E. McVey, Congresswoman 
MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, Congressmen 
EDGAR A. JONAS, FRED E. BUSBEY, THOMAS 
S. Gorpon, and I have introduced iden- 
tical bills which would authorize the 
State of Illinois and the Sanitary District 
of Chicago, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Army, to increase the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Waterway. As prescribed 
by law, due to a Supreme Court decision 
in 1930, the sanitary district now diverts 
only 1,500 cubic feet of water per second 
down the Illinois Waterway. The present 
bill would authorize a diversion of 3,500 
cubic feet per second. 

Due to the recent high levels of Lake 
Michigan and effects of lake-level con- 
trol in the Lake Superior region, the 
Lake Michigan area is suffering great 
property damage, and the diversion of 
water down the Illinois Waterway would 
partially help to control the damage 
being done. 

It is also the purpose of this water di- 
version to proviđe the Sanitary District 
of Chicago with additional water to help 
purify the Illinois Waterway, since under 
the Supreme Court decision the effluent 
from the sanitary district operations is 
put into the Chicago drainage canal 
and eventually finds its way down to the 
Mississippi River. The addition of more 
water would help to further purify the 
effluent and would make the Illinois wa- 
tershed a purer and better stream, thus 
permitting fish and plant life to again 
grow abundantly. 

The Public Works Committee last year 
reported favorably on a similar bill au- 
thorizing an increase in the present flow 
of 1,500 cubic feet per second to a total 
of 2,500 cubic feet per second. That ac- 
tion marked the first time in more than 
40 years that such legislation won the 
committee’s approval. However, due to 
the fact that the bill did not clear the 
committee until the middle of June, and 
only a little more than a month was left 
of the session before adjournment, it was 
not practicable for the Rules Committee 
to grant a rule on this bill and clear it 
for debate and passage. 

In 1909, a treaty was entered into be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
which set up the International Joint 
Commission which has supervision and 
control over the Great Lakes waterways. 
At the time this Commission was set up 
it was assumed that the water diversion 
at Chicago was 10,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. Therefore, it is felt by competent 
attorneys that any diversion up to 10,000 
cubic feet per second is exempt from the 
provisions of the 1909 treaty and from 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Joint Commission which was created by 
that treaty. In a report dated April 25, 
1902, entitled “Second Interim Report of 
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the Canadian Section of the Interna- 
tional Waterways Commission,” was out- 
lined the fact that Chicago was diverting 
10,000 cubic feet of water per second. It 
further went on to outline the total 
diversions from the Great Lakes to be 
28,500 cubic feet per second, of which 
18,500 cubic feet was diverted at Niagara 
Falls and 10,000 cubic feet in the Chicago 
area. 

In another report dated March 19, 
1906, entitled the “Report of the Amer- 
ican Members of the International Com- 
mission Regarding the Preservation of 
Niagara Falls,” in treating of the total 
diversion of 28,500 cubic feet per second, 
it shows diversions at the Chicago 
drainage canal as being 10,000 cubic 
feet per second. Insofar as both the 
Canadian and American members of the 
International Joint Commission as set up 
by treaty recognized at that time that 
Chicago would be allowed to divert 10,000 
cubic feet per second, there does not seem 
to be much question that the jurisdic- 
tion of diversions within that figure 
rests solely with Congress and not with 
the International Joint Commission. 

Charles Evans Hughes, in his 1929 re- 
port to the Supreme Court, had sug- 
gested that since the sewage treatment 
in Chicago was on such an unprecedented 
scale, further examination of the needs 
for diversion should be made in the fu- 
ture after the treatment works were com- 
pleted. Now that these works have been 
completed and the city of Chicago and 
the sanitary district has met all the 
requirements of the Supreme Court de- 
cision, Congress is the proper and lawful 
body to decide whether or not more 
water should be used by the Chicago 
Sanitary District. 

As far as the officials of the sanitary 
district know, Chicago’s sewage treat- 
ment of 92.5 percent is the most effec- 
tive sewage treatment that is humanly 
possible and is far more effective than 
in any other known place under similar 
conditions. The additional flow of water 
would help to further purify the treat- 
ment so that the effluent down the Mi- 
nois watershed would not be obnoxious 
or harmful to any of the residents, 

Testimony before the committee last 
year showed that there has been a great 
improvement of the Illinois River over 
conditions in years past. This coincides 
with the increase in sewage treatment 
over these same years. The Army engi- 
neers themselves have recommended in- 
creased diversion and also an increased 
study over the next several years, which 
is in line with an original recommenda- 
tion made by Colonel Sultan in 1933, 
Such a study will take cognizance of the 
effect of the increased water on adding 
oxygen and improving the condition of 
the water and the entire Illinois water- 
shed. Additional water will increase the 
oxygen content which would tend to 
bring the stream in line with the mini- 
mum standard for a clean stream as 
adopted by the United States Public 
Health Service and by the Illinois Water 
Resources and Flood Control Board when 
they determined that four parts per mil- 
lion is a minimum standard. 

There has been some apprehension 
from downstate Illinois residents that 
this would increase the dangers of floods 
in those areas, such as Beardstown, and 
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other places. However, the Division of 


Waterways of the State of Illinois has. 


reported many times that the ever- 
increasing flood stages in the lower 
Illinois River, at places such as Beards- 
town, are due primarily to the construc- 
tion of levee districts in the lower valley 
and not to the diversion from Chicago. 
The present diversion of 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, as well as any future diver- 
sion, would be under the supervision of 
the United States Army district engi- 
neers at Chicago. Under the present 
diversion practices, all lake diversion is 
shut off in times of floods or storms, and 
would likewise be shut off in the future 
whenever such diversion might prove 
hazardous. 

If the Congress grants additional water 
diversion at Chicago the entire popula- 
tion of that city, the residents of down- 
state Illinois, and the residents of the 
Lake Michigan area would all be bene- 
fited by such action. The outstanding 
feature of this legislation would be the 
fact that it would not cost the taxpayers 
a single penny, since all necessary in- 
stallations are already in operation and 
have been paid for by the taxpaying 
residents of the Chicago area. 

H. R. 3192 reads as follows: 


H: R. 3192 


A bill to authorize the State of Illinois and 
the Sanitary District of Chicago, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, to 
help control the. lake level of Lake Michi- 
gan by diverting water from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Waterway 
Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to regu- 

late and promote commerce among the sev- 

eral States and foreign nations and to pro- 
tect, improve, and promote navigation and 
navigable waters in the Illinois Waterway and 

Mississippi Valley, and help control the lake 

level, and to afford protection to property 

and shores along the Great Lakes, and to 
provide for a navigable Illinois Waterway, 
the State of Illinois and Sanitary District 

of Chicago, under the supervision and di- 

rection of the Secretary of the Army, are 

hereby authorized to withdraw from Lake 

Michigan on the Great Lakes, in addition 

to all domestic pumpage, a total annual 

average of 3,500 cubic feet of water per 
second, to flow into the Illinois Waterway 
heretofore authorized by Congress for 4a 
period of 3 years from and after the enact- 
ment of this act: Provided, That, as soon 
after the enactment of this act as is pos- 
sible, the Secretary of the Army shall cause 

a study to be made of the effect, if any, in 

the improvement in conditions in the Illi- 

nois Waterway by reason of the increased 

diversion herein authorized, and shall, on 
or before January 31, 1956, report to the 

Congress as to the results of said study with 

his recommendation as to the continuation, 

increase, or decrease in the amount of in- 
creased diversion herein authorized, 


Free Enterprise in Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
speech by Mr. Gerald Wilkinson, vice 


president of Theo H. Davies & Co., Far 
East, Ltd. Mr. Wilkinson is a leading 
British businessman in the Philippines 
who speaks for enlightened free enter- 
prise in that area and is vice president of 
the Philippine Association: 


Is FREE ENTERPRISE DOING ENOUGH FoR OUR 
ECONOMY? 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a responsibility to be asked to talk to you 
today about whether free enterprise is doing 
enough for our economy, because free enter- 
prise is something that cannot be discussed 
without hard thinking, and hard thinking is 
& process which, for me at least, is painfully 
difficult. 

What exactly do we mean by free enter- 
prise? By free we mean something not in 
bondage to another, something which has 
personal rights and social and political lib- 
erty. Enterprise is likewise defined as an 
undertaking, especially a bold or difficult un- 
dertaking requiring qualities of courage and 
readiness. It is therefore clear that in dis- 
cussing free enterprise in the Philippines 
or anywhere else in the world, we are dis- 
cussing no trifling transaction, but a major 
sphere of human life charged with move- 
ment, courage, growth, and political liberty. 

Is free enterprise doing enough for the 
Philippine economy? I suggest that we 
cannot answer this question honestly unless 
we first glance at history and the world so 
that we may apply a sense of proportion to 
our judgment of free enterprise here. It is 
reasonable to assume that for a period of 
about 80 million years ending some 50 mil- 
lion years ago, this planet was dominated by 
giant armored reptiles, preceded by giant 
armored fish, whose greatest and least pub- 
licized contribution to civilization was the 
development for the first time of a lower 
jaw. Inspired by a sense of free enterprise, 
these giant armored fish and giant armored 
reptiles, generally known as dinosaurs, used 
this jaw so extensively that they ultimately 
achieved the total extinction of themselves. 
Having rapidly swallowed your excellent 
lunch, gentlemen, I now venture to suggest 
that there is a lesson for free enterprise in 
all of this. Man may have progressed to the 
extent that while he frequently uses his 
lower jaw to talk his own head off, he no 
longer uses it to bite somebody else's. But 
free enterprise cannot be so complacent. 
Pree enterprise, hand in hand with various 
Governments, today shows an ominous po- 
tential ability to extinguish mankind, an 
extinction that might become no less total 
than the self-extinction of the giant armored 
reptiles of the past. So that even in these 
early days of Philippine industrialism, it 
may be well for us all to remember that the 
greatest horrors as well as the greatest bene- 
fits of civilization have been inflicted by 
mankind upon men, with free enterprise 
pioneering both paths. 

Turning back to the origin of free enter- 
prise, we find that mankind’s reign in this 
planet has been relatively brief; less than 
1 million years out of 500 to 800 million 
years of other forms of life. Civilization in 
some form or another is only believed to 
have developed in the last 6,000 years, a 
fleabite of time in ratio to the future esti- 
mated life of the planet. In other words, 
free enterprise, if mankind does not. destroy 
itself, is only entering its civilized threshold. 
What has it done to date? Until the in- 
dustrial revolution in the last century, free 
enterprise was chiefly limited by the suc- 
cessive fall of its numerous societies and 
empires in the Far East, the Middle East, 
the Mediterranean, and elsewhere. Certain 
striking innovations were achieved before 
the industrial revolution, such as the in- 
vention of the wheel, with results which 
have transformed our lives. But what was 
the force behind those results? I suggest 
that the force behind those results was a 
groping by free enterprise to find a degree 
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of industrial combination and unity that 
was never really achieved until the indus- 
trial revolution started in Great Britain, 
after which free enterprise spread through 
the world with tremendous acceleration, not 
only through the invention and commercial 

on of steam and electric power and 
light and oil fuel, but also through the mi- 
raculous growth of transport and communi- 
cations, with vast expansion in production 
and consumption of food, clothing, and 
chemicals. But England, the birthplace of 
the industrial revolution, quickly found that 
industrialism is a process which cannot be 
contained within a small political unit. So 
the British industrial revolution expanded 
into what is now the British Commonwealth 
structure, spreading over continents with 
an economic cohesion and reciprocity which 
different races, religions, and political as- 
pirations have modified but have never 
stopped. As industrialism spread across 
Europe, it also became a major factor in the 
political consolidations of Germany and 
Italy. 

In the continent of North America the 
same process can be traced. Free enter- 
prise quickly found that industrialization 
cannot operate within small units. With no 
reflection upon the political foresight and 
spiritual ideals of the Founding Fathers of 
America, I assume that the strongest com= 
mon factor in the welding together of that 
tremendous Republic was the impelling rec- 
ognition by free enterprise throughout the 
States that industrial efficiency requires vol- 
ume and unity, and that this could only 
be achieved by enlarging the areas of politi- 
cal cooperation to the maximum possible 
extent and sinking all lesser differences to 
achieve this goal. Now, gentlemen, what is 
there in this for us? What lessons does his- 
tory carry for free enterprise in the Philip- 
Pines today? I suggest that it carries first 
the need for recog that free enter- 
prise and industrialism are basic human 
urges. Secondly, that when an industrial 
revolution starts, in any country, it cannot 
survive within a small political unit, but 
seeks to join an ever-expanding area. And 
thirdly, while free enterprise and industrial- 
ism has created almost all the marvels of 
modern material civilization and consumer 
goods, they have also perpetrated many of 
man’s inhumanities to man. 

Let us take another look at this tendency 
of industrialism to require the largest pos- 
sible area of operation. What will be the 
impact of this pressure upon Philippine in- 
dustrialization? With the enormous con- 
solidations of power now vested in the United 
States on the one hand and Soviet Russia 
on the other and the increasing tendency 
toward merger of the British Commonwealth 
and West European economics and military 
strategies with those of the United States, 
I presume it to be probable that civilization 
is headed either for destruction or for an 
eventual unification of political and eco- 
nomic spheres on a scale that has been 
sought but not achieved in the past. I be- 
lieve that ‘‘one-world-ism” is at last a tan- 
gible possibility, although probably not one 
that can be consummated within this cen- 
tury. But if the trend is there, I presume 
that the Philippine economy and Philippine 
industrialism will find its inevitably great- 
est outlet within the sphere of economic 
reciprocity of which America is the hub and 
of which the British Commonwealth, West- 
ern Europe, South America, Japan, and cer- 
tain other oriental countries seem destined 
to be fellow members. I can see nothing 
detrimental to Philippine sovereignty or par- 
ticularly difficult for Philippine enterprise 
in all of this, provided that free enterprise 
retains vision and flexibility; and if the 
Philippine Government feels that a revision 
of the Bell Trade Act is desirable for the 
Philippine economy, I suggest that free en- 
terprise support the government in this re- 
gard, and that, under the guidance of His 
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Excellency the President, we should rely con- 
fidently upon the ability of our distinguished 
friends, the Secretary of Finance, the For- 
eign Secretary, and that stout-hearted pro- 
tector of the peso, Governor Cuaderno, to see 
to it that any changes are beneficial and not 
adverse to the Philippines. Of course, a lot 
of this is temporarily tough on the Philip- 
pine importer and the American exporter to 
the Philippines. It is pretty tough on you 
and me. But no temporary problem can 
stand in the way of humanity, and in the long 
run I believe that if free enterprise can 
expand Philippine industries to a produc- 
tion volume which will reduce unit costs, 
and thus sales prices, so that increased con- 
sumption results from wider employment, 
total Philippine imports may well in the 
decades to come exceed any imports of the 
past, although there obviously may be a re- 
duction in imports of finished goods in favor 
of increased imports of materials and semi- 
finished items for local factories and assem- 
bly plants. Most of the great manufactur- 
ing nations of the world are also the great- 
est importers. It is change, not termination, 
which confronts us, and change is insepa- 
rable from life. 

And so we come to free enterprise in the 
Philippines today. Is free enterprise doing 
enough for our economy? I suggest that 
the answer has to be “No,” because free 
enterprise, to be worthy of the name, cannot 
recognize the word “enough” in intellectual 
and physical achievement. There can be no 
“enough” while a majority of the people 
cannot afford to buy the products of free 
enterprise. Free enterprise is not doing 
enough until all of the growing population 
of the Philippines can afford to become con- 
sumers as well as workers. Free enterprise 
ts not doing enough for our economy until 
all of us engaged in management ask our- 
selves once a week, if not once a day, whether 
we have really worked our imaginations upon 
what more can be done to enlarge Philippine 
consumption. Free enterprise has estab- 
lished or is establishing more than 140 new 
factories and assembly plants in the Philip- 
pines since the advent of import and ex- 
change controls. If any of these enterprises 
are to be managed with sole concentration 
upon the maximum extraction of short-term 
profits, they will do no service to the Filipino 
people, to the Philippine economy or to free 
enterprise itself. If, on the other hand, they 
are managed by men determined to build 
volume and reduce unit costs and thus sell- 
ing prices, to a point which will steadily 
widen consumption, then our free enterprise 
is really worthy of the name and will benefit 
the people, the economy and free enterprise 
itself. We have a conspicuous example of 
the success of this policy upon our doorstep 
in the numerous products of San Miguel, 
under the leadership of that remarkable 
executive, Colonel Soriano. We have to de- 
serve what we reap if we are to reap what 
we want. 

But if you agree, gentlemen, that free en- 
terprise cannot yet do enough for the econ- 
omy, I suggest that free enterprise in the 
Philippines can truthfully claim to have 
made great strides. Almost every basic 
Philippine industry has been generated and 
developed by free enterprise. The Govern- 
ment’s budget, which is about 314 times 
the prewar budget, is financed by many 
sources of revenues. But the Government’s 
greatest financier, because it is the greatest 
taxpayer, is free enterprise. Philippine free 
enterprise is therefore the mainspring of 
Philippine defense expenditures, education, 
and of every government program for 
social advancement. We all know that few 
wars in history have inflicted greater devas- 
tation upon a country’s economy than the 
last war inflicted upon the Philippines. 
Nevertheless, free enterprise surged forth 
after the war and has already replaced all 
of the principal pillars of the national econ- 


with the exception of the gold mines which 
face a special problem. 

Social consciousness has obviously ex- 
panded, and free enterprise has widened its 
conscience and its outlook to grasp the im- 
plications of this. Social legislation has 
been enacted and accepted by the hearts, if 
not always by the pens and pocketbooks of 
free enterprise. Certain agricultural reports 
have recently received great prominence and 
apparently caused some controversy. But I 
notice that throughout this controversy no 
one has dared to contend that a peasant 
should not ultimately progress far beyond 
his present material levels. The controversy, 
if we businessmen can understand it, has 
been primarily a matter of timing. When all 
the smoke has cleared away, I believe that 
Philippine history will prove that everyone 
concerned with this controversy desires a 
just solution, and that the very sharpness 
of the controversy proves the growth of pub- 
lic conscience. But I do not believe that 
100 years ago, here or in Europe, an agri- 
cultural report to benefit peasants could 
conceivably have been published without a 
large number of well-fed men, most of them 
free enterprisers like us, standing up and 
saying that in the name of common sense it 
should be recognized that any advancement 
of the peasant was radical folly and of the 
greatest disservice to the peasant himself. 
Thank God those days have passed. But the 
peasant is still waiting for most of the mate- 
rial necessities of civilization, and if free 
enterprise can help the government solve 
that problem instead of muttering against 
the government for not doing so fast enough, 
then free enterprise may indeed earn pride. 

In this connection, how stands the rela- 
tionship of free enterprise with the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines today? I would 
think that compared with certain countries, 
it is a pretty good relationship. There has 
been some criticism by free enterprise over 
the years that certain government corpora- 
tions, whose deficits are financed by the 
taxes of free enterprise, have been a drag 
upon the economy, but I think that all of 
us recognize that the role of government 
economics in a country at the threshold of 
its industrial development, must be a wider 
role than would be necessary for a govern- 
ment entrusting a small area to free enter- 
prise for development. As I understand the 
Philippine Government's policy, it regards as 
a government responsibility the preservation 
and development of the physical frame of 
the republic, in roads, harbors, and hydro- 
electric power, to provide the base on which 
free enterprise may develop industrializa- 
tion. If this policy can be adhered to, and 
if free enterprise is not also required to 
finance deficits of certain government cor- 
porations, free enterprise should have every 
reason to progress and to serve the Philip- 
pine economy on an ever-expanding scale. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I suggest to you that 
free enterprise is today only crossing the 
threshold of what it can do for the Philip- 
pine economy, but that a promising start 
has been made and that the future can 
transcend all present estimates if we have 
faith in freedom, in enterprise, in ourselves, 
and above all, in the Republic of the 
Philippines, 


Sidelights on the Accomplishments of 
O. O. McIntyre, a Great Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O. 


omy up to or beyond their prewar point, O. McIntyre, by his own ability, won for 
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himself a place, the like of which has not 
been occupied by any reporter in the 
history of the country. His writings were 
unique, and they were read by millions 
of people nearly every day. Mr. McIn- 
tyre was born and brought up in Galli- 
polis which is one of the thriving smaller 
cities in my congressional district in 
southern Ohio. Mr. McIntyre was 
buried yonder on the side of the hill from 
which a long stretch of the majestic Ohio 
can be seen. The early settlers used this 
hill as a watchtower from which they 
observed the movements of other friendly 
pioneers who might be coming that way, 
and many unfriendly Indians who fre- 
quented that section. 

Mr. Dick Cull, Jr., a newspaper re- 
porter from Dayton, Ohio, has taken 
upon himself the pleasant task of re- 
counting some of Mr. McIntyre’s great 
accomplishments as a reporter. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I insert the fol- 
lowing, which is No. 1 in a series of ar- 
ticles that Mr. Cull is writing about this 
distinguished man. A man whose per- 
sonal accomplishments are still fresh in 
the minds of the people of southern Ohio, 
and yes, more—the people of the whole 
country. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of 
February 8, 1953] 
MCINTYRE POPULARITY UNMATCHED, WIFE 
BELIEVES 
(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 

New YoRKg, February 7.—Fifteen years ago 
next Saturday, Valentine’s Day, death came 
quietly to O. O. McIntyre, the shy newspaper 
columnist from a small Ohio town who be- 
came the interpreter of big-city New York to 
a generation of Americans. 

This week, in the tastefully furnished Park 
Avenue apartment where he died at the age 
of 53, the woman who inspired the mellow, 
often homesick writings of New York Day 
by Day, said she didn’t think his successor 
has yet been found. 

The woman is his widow, Maybelle Hope 
McIntyre, the girl from Gallipolis who read 
each of her husband's “letters” (he never 
called them columns) before they went to the 
printer. And it was she who negotiated all 
of the contracts that made him wealthy. 

Now in her sixties, Mrs, McIntyre is white- 
haired, alert, and vigorous. 

She travels widely from her Park Avenue 
home, going abroad regularly as well as visit- 
ing in North and South America. 

And, of course, she spends part of every 
year at Gatewood, the home on a bluff over- 
looking the Ohio River at Gallipolis (pro- 
nounced Galla-police) that Oscar Odd Mc- 
Intyre often wrote about but never saw. 

It was here he planned to spend his de- 
clining years in valetudinarian ease, the 
great columnist once wrote during one of 
his periods of nostalgia for days gone by. 

Mrs. McIntyre also reads widely, with a 
special interest in newspaper columns pur- 
porting to portray the New York scene to 
readers all over the country. 

It is her personal view that no Broadway 
columnist since 1938 has won the nationwide 
popularity enjoyed by her husband. 

But she doesn’t have to stand on her own 
view. She is told the same thing by men 
who travel the country for newspaper syndi- 
cates selling Broadway columns. 

And she hears it from New Yorkers them- 
selves who also yearn for the McIntyre for- 
mula. One woman, who has been secretary 
for a number of Broadway columnists, told 
Mrs. McIntyre recently she has never seen 
any volume of mail to equal that received by 
her husband at the peak of his popularity 
in the 1930's. 
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- She can also cite concrete exampies to 
show that the name of O; O. McIntyre has 
not been lost on the memory of the millions 
who read him in the boom days of the 1920’s 
and the bust days of the 1930's. 

Take the case of the Broadway TV pro- 
ducer of the Tallulah Bankhead show. He's 
an Ohioan who came to New York because 
he wanted to follow in the footsteps of O. O. 
McIntyre, the man he idolized as a youth. 

Two years ago, while breaking in on radio 
productions on Broadway, the Ohioan de- 
cided to have Miss Bankhead read one of 
O. O.’s columns on dogs. The mail response 
was terrific. “I've never seen anything like 
it,” he told Mrs. McIntyre later. 

Miss Bankhead read the same column for 
a national TV audience last night. 

In the column, Mcintyre:grieved over the 
loss of his dog, Junior, in these words: 

“There are those who do not care for dogs. 
For them I have the greatest tolerance. In 
my heart I know they do not under- 
stand. * *% © 

“So it is at this hour of dusk I write of 
my beloved Boston bulldog. If he were with 
me he would be nuzzling my hand with his 
cool, dewy nose. It was his hour to romp, 
to tease and to bark with wild abandon, 

“On my desk are the two rubber balls he 
loved to retrieve. Tears are futile and can- 
not call him back, but I look at them and 
weep unashamed. 

“e © © He was the expression of love 
and I refuse.to believe that such a fine 
thing can pass with what we mortals call 
death. I feel that he lives, and my sorrow 
is a selfish grief because I loved him and 
miss him so.” 

From time to time in the future the same 
Broadway TV producer plans readings of 
McIntyre columns that once gave the out- 
sider a small-town boy's wide-eyed view of 
New York. 

The movies also may soon report the legend 
of the shy young man from Gallipolis. Sev- 
eral companies are interested in the story 
and Mrs. McIntyre thinks that Actor Rex 
Harrison would do best in the role. 

McIntyre worked on the now-defunct Day- 
ton Herald in late 1906 and early 1907. 
McIntyre’s New York Day by Day column 
‘was a regular feature of the Daily News. 

Except to say she thinks they are spoiled, 
Mrs. Mcintyre refuses to criticize present- 
day New York columnists who, many readers 
think, take up huge chunks of space airing 
their own views, carrying on personal feuds, 
and in general taking more interest in what 
they want to write than in what the public 
wants to read. 

What was the McIntyre formula that no 
one since seems to have copied to the satis- 
faction of the reading public? 

This is what his widow had to say about 
that this week: 

“Odd thought that when people wanted to 
read they did not want to be taught. He 
tried to write for them just as though they 
had discovered the thing he was writing 
about. He thought if his discovery surprised 
him, it would surprise them.” 

Charles B. Driscoll, who died a few years 
ago, handled Odd McIntyre's column for a 
syndicate for 13 years. Before his death 
Driscoll wrote a biography, The Life of O. O. 
McIntyre, in which he said: 

“Not once during his writing career did 
McIntyre incur a libel suit. This was due in 
part to the circumstance that O. O. M. did 
not lean heavily upon anger, indignation, or 
denunciation in his writing. He wrote about 
the more agreeable aspects of humanity 
generally. 

“He was not interested in malicious gossip, 
in exposing frailties of individuals, in ped- 
dling the poison that makes men mad. 
Nevertheless there is a good deal of credit 
due to his acumen, to his reportorial 
training.” 

Driscoll, who said unequivocally that Mc- 
Intyre was the most widely read writer of 
all time, declared that pulpits and religious 


papers throughout the country quoted the 
column, 

William Randolph Hearst, late publisher 
of the Hearst newspapers, once this 
tribute to the boy who was born in Platts- 
burg, Mo., and grew up in Gallipolis: 

“To O. O. McIntyre, who has an amazing 
ability to delight everyone and offend no 
one, from his admiring associate and fan.” 

Mrs. McIntyre also recalled a tribute from 
Roy Howard, publisher of the Scripps-How- 
ard chain of newspapers. Her husband, 
Howard said, was one of the few small town 
boys who ever came to New York and didn’t 
get spoiled. 

O. O. himself never was fooled about the 
damage of gossip-mongering in New York. 
Listen to this excerpt from one of his 
columns: 

“Your New Yorker will tell you the thing 
he most dislikes about the small-town 
gossip—the vicious insinuations tossed over 
the back fence. I have lived in small towns, 
and most gossip there is mere idle personal 
chatter. 

“In New York gossip is vicious. It breaks 
hearts and bankrupts business. No place in 
the world has so many busybodies per square 
mile.” 

Neither was O. O. bedazzled by big-time 
New York. Just recall this column: 

“Scratch the surface of sophisticated 
Broadway and you find Main Street. It is 
needless to travel to Painted Post or Big 
Bump to find a hick. There are as many 
rubes in Times Square as may be found on 
the cracker barrels in front of the village 
stores. 

“Remove the spats and monocles and you 
find the country bumpkin, as simple and 
naive as old Hi Holler himself. More people 
will follow a band in New York than in Cin- 
cinnati, and there are as many celluloid 
collars on the Great White Way as in any 
other given area.” 

New Yorkers at times took note of the 
homesick strain in McIntyre’s column. They 
often thought he was trying to exploit this 
feeling. 

One day the columnist wrote: 

“Every now and then some New Yorker 
writes me in substance: “If you don’t like 
New York, why live there.’ I do like New 
York. It 4s the only place I could live with- 
out working. Back in the smaller towns 
they are always finding me out. The best 
they could do for me was a hotel clerkship, 
They refuse to put a high value on medi- 
ocrity.”” 

But O. O. McIntyre loved his New York 
“letter.” His widow recalled some anecdotes 
to illustrate how all consuming it was to 
him. They will be retold in the next article 
in this series on the Recollections of Mrs. 
O. O. McIntyre. 


The Need for Federal Aid to Schools in 
Federally Impacted Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed to learn that the Appropriations 
Committee has refused to grant a $24 
million request for Federal aid to 
schools in federally impacted areas and 
I shall do everything I can to see that 
this supplemental appropriation is re- 
stored to the appropriation bill H. R. 
3053, which will come before the House 
for debate and vote tomorrow, Febru- 
ary 19. 
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» One of the members of the committee 
is quoted as saying, “With enormously 
increased tax potentials why cannot 
they take care of these expenses?” ‘The 
counties near the District of Columbia 
in Maryland and Virginia afford excel- 
lent examples as an answer to this ques- 
tion. It is true that the assessable base 
of these counties has increased greatly 
in the past years. However, practically 
all of the property involved in this in- 
crease in the assessable base is private 
residences. It must be remembered 
that such taxable property brings into 
the communities increased tax responsi- 
bilities in the form of schools, police 
and fire protection and such necessary 
facilities as streets, sewers, and water. 
The taxes from residences alone can- 
not be sufficient to take care of these 
services without making the tax so pro- 
hibitive as to amount to confiscation. 

Normally when a community increases 
in population at such a rapid rate, the 
influx of people is caused by the presence 
of some industry, the taxes from which 
help to pay for these services. In com- 
munities such as those in the counties 
adjacent to the District of Columbia and 
other similar areas throughout the 
United States there is no such business 
or industry from which to collect reve- 
nue. The business which brings the 
people in the community is the “busi- 
ness of government.” Under such cir- 
cumstances that “business” should help 
pay for schools and, other necessary 
facilities, 

I have repeatedly said that I am op- 
posed to general Federal aid to educa- 
tion but as long as the business of gov- 
ernment is going to continue to cause 
great increases in population in certain 
areas, that business like any other busi- 
ness must help pay the expenses of pro- 
viding schools, sewers, water, and so 
forth, for the local population. 


America’s Eyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Path- 
finder magazine of February 4 contained 
a most interesting article about our 
Arctic guardians, our faithful Eskimo 
citizens who are the Americans closest 
to Siberia and whose constant vigilance 
makes impossible any infiltration from 
across Bering Strait. It is with pleas- 
ure that I present that article here: 


Frontier Scouts, Eskimo STYLE—THEY’'RE 
SHY, DEPENDABLE, HONEST—THEM KEEN- 
NESS IN THE ARCTIC’s SoLTTUDE Gave You 
PEACE TONIGHT 
Even for the unfathomable Arctic, where 

you expect strange things to happen, it was 

uncanny. “We flew from Eskimo village to 

Eskimo village,” the Army colonel said, 

“Somehow they always seemed to know we 

‘were coming.” 

Now this “mukluk telegraph”—the mys- 
terious grapevine of the frozen north—has 
been put to work as part of our far-flung 
defense system, 
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There's 5,000 miles of frontier along our 
' Alaskan border that stares across icy waters 
toward the Soviet Union. For much of it, 
the only specks of humanity are the Eskimo 
villages that dot the vastness. From them 
come the men who are the backbone of a 
unique organization—two Scout battalions 
of the Alaska National Guard, 


j PATRIOTS 


They are shy, meek, honest folk who spend 
a good part of their lives tracking the cari- 
bou and polar bear or patiently squatting 
beside an ice hole to catch seal or fish. 
Many speak no English. But they have a 
fierce loyalty to their land and country that 
would put to shame most of their com- 
placent counterparts in the stateside United 
States. 

Membership in the Scouts is a coveted 
honor. Typical is the record of an isolated 
village on the Arctic coast. Of 80 males, 
39 were members of the guard. The rest 
were too old, too young, or physically un- 
able to qualify. For many a 17-year-old 
Eskimo, the right to wear a National Guard 
shoulder patch is a sign he has reached 
manhood. 

Their patriotism “should be an object les- 
son to many of us who have our citizenship 
laid out on a platter,” says Col. J. D. Alexan- 
der, whose Pentagon office assigns Regular 
Army personnel to training duties with Na- 
tional Guard units in States and Terri- 
tories. 

Alexander had a key role in the establish- 
ment of the Alaskan Scouts, begun back in 
1949. It was laid on the groundwork of 
the Alaska Territorial Guard, disbanded 2 
years earlier after coping with the Jap threats 
of World War II. Now the Scouts have grown 
to 70 units, scattered over the 2,100 miles 
from Dillingham in the south to Point Bar- 
row on Alaska’s northernmost tip. They 
range in strength from a squad of 8 or 10 
‘men in a village to a full company in places 
like Nome. 

Their job is to report such things as lights 
at sea, ships off shore, a plane in the sky, 
or odd happenings in the areas they cover. 
Unlike the once-a-week drills of stateside 
National Guard units, they're on duty 24 
hours a day. When they're out fishing or 
tending trap lines that may take them as 
much as 100 miles from their village, they're 
on the alert. What they see gets reported, 
channeling funnel-fashion to military cen- 
ters via the grapevine and its links with 
outposts of the white man’s radio and tele- 
graph network. 

Other times, whenever enough Scouts are 
at the village to do it, they drill. It may 
be close-order stuff on a cleared place in 
the snow. Or it may be patrolling tactics 
or an all-night sled ride down a frozen river 
for a surprise attack on a Guard unit at 
another village. To them it’s a game and 
they love it. 

ALL-OUT 

They take their service seriously. A unit 
from the tiny fishing village of Savoonga 
on St. Lawrence Island in the Bering Strait 
hiked 65 miles across the frozen tundra 
through rain and wet snow to meet the 
cargo plane that was to fly them to join 
other Alaska National Guard battalions on 
annual maneuvers. Practically the whole re- 
maining village volunteered to take over 
their local Scout duties while they were 
gone. 

Skilled hunters—an Eskimo topped rifle 
marksmen from all over Alaska at the ma- 
neuvers just ended—they learn from earliest 
childhood the necessity of keen observation 
in the Arctic. 

The Far North has its iron curtain, too. 
There isn't the visiting between Eskimo rela- 
tives in the United States and across the 
strait that there used to be. But friend or 
stranger, the arrival of a new face starts 
the mukluk telegraph buzzing. And for you 
in your home tonight, that means comforta- 
ble security. 


Tidelands Naval Reserve Hoax 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 26 I discussed the tidelands naval 
reserve order before the House and made 
the following statement: 

The lands are not legally public lands, and 
there is a serious legal question as to whether 
the President has authority to make a naval 
petroleum reserve out of lands other than 
public lands. To my knowledge, this is the 
first time it has been tried. 


On the same occasion I further stated 
that the order was political and not for 
defense purposes, and that it was not 
approved by the Navy. 

Now comes the shocking revelation 
that Attorney General McGranery re- 
fused to approve the order as legal 
insofar as it purported to constitute the 
tidelands into a naval reserve. The 
President was, therefore, advised by his 
counsel that he could not legally do what 
his order purported to do, but he, never- 
theless, made the empty gesture in an 
attempt to further complicate the tide- 
lands controversy and embarrass the in- 
coming administration, This is shoddy 
politics not consistent with President 
Truman's great respect for the office of 
President of the United States. 

Since neither the Navy Department 
nor the Justice Department approved of 
President Truman’s action, the question 
arises as to just who was interested in 
getting the order issued. 

Naval petroleum reserves must be de- 
clared out of public lands. A group of 
get-rich-quick schemers long ago filed 
claims to the tidelands on the theory 
that they were federally owned public 
lands. They claimed a right to take over 
valuable wells for nothing and pay the 
Federal Government 121% percent royal- 
ty instead of the much larger royalties 
paid to the State of California by the 
legitimate companies which explored 
and developed the wells pursuant to 
State leases. The so-called claimants 
are still in court trying to establish that 
the tidelands are public lands to which 
they are entitled by virtue of the claims 
they filed. All departments of the Gov- 
ernment have always resisted these 
absurd claims and they still are. 

If the tidelands could legally be made 
a naval petroleum reserve by Executive 
order this would be recognition of their 
classification as “public lands.” Such 
recognition would ffelp the cases of the 
claimants. The Attorney General, Mr. 
McGranery, therefore carefully pointed 
out in his heretofore confidential mem- 
oranda that the tidelands could not 
legally be constituted into a naval petro- 
leum reserve. It appears likely that, be- 
cause of the foregoing facts, the claim- 
ants found a way to deceive President 
Truman into making a grandstand po- 
litical gesture which his able counsel 
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‘warned him was illegal insofar as it pur- 
ported to make the tidelands a naval 
petroleum reserve. 

It appears clear that President Eisen- 
hower should forthwith revoke the order 
especially since his own Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Brownell, agrees with the pre- 
vious ruling of Attorney General Mc- 
Granery. 


Aviation’s Woman of the Year: Arlene 
Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding women in aviation comes 
from the great State of Ohio and she has 
had a long experience and background 
in aviation, 


She was awarded the honor of Woman 
of the Year in Aviation by the Women’s 
National Aeronautical Association, and I 
am including the story of this award to 
the distinguished flier from the pages of 
the Baldwin-Wallace Alumnus of Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio: 

SHE'S AVIATION’s “WOMAN OF THE YEAR” 

(“A pilot with her wealth of experience, 
clear vision, and undimmed enthusiasm has 
contributed many years to the promotion of 
aviation, through airmarking, civil air patrol, 
model plane building, and shown magnificent 
leadership with the youth of America in the 
development of aviation.” Plaque inscription 
of A Tribute to Arlene Davis, Women’s Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association, Inc., June 
28, 1952.) 


A desire for a college education with a 
religious background has brought one of the 
country’s leading aviatrices to the campus 
of Baldwin-Wallace College. 

With a spectacular 20-year career of avia- 
tion accomplishment behind her, Arlene 
Davis enrolled last year as a freshman with 
an engineering degree as an ultimate goal. 
Now finishing her first year, Mrs. Davis has 
proven that she is a good student, just as she 
has proven herself over the years in a variety 
of pursuits, 

An accomplished golfer, horsewoman, bal- 
let dancer, and artist, the youthful-looking 
coed added another to numerous aviation 
honors this year. She was named “Woman 
of the Year in Aviation” by the Womien’s 
National Aeronautical Association, 

This top aviation honor was made public 
on June 28, 1952, but became a reality on 
October 18, when a class or two had to he 
missed for the flight to Little Rock, Ark., for 
the presentation at a dinner in her honor. 

With a person who takes her studies so 
seriously, it’s hard to realize how one person 
can manage such a busy schedule. Numer- 
ous speaking engagements (about 50 a year) 
and appearances are only a part of her ac- 
tivities which include: international vice 
president of the Ninety-nines, international 
organization of licensed women pilots; as- 
sociate chairman of the National Model 
Plane Contest; membership of the board of 
directors of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion; national adviser of Wing Scouts; chair- 
man of Operation Skywatch for Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky; and Eisenhower's 
aviation chairman for Ohio. 
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But these activities hardly scratch the 
surface of a career which continues to dis- 
tinguish a woman who has worked hard and 
done her best to satisfy an eagerness for 
knowledge of aviation. 

That career was launched in 1931 when a 
woman who “didn’t know a sparkplug from 
a monkey wrench” took up flying when her 
husband became interested in it, Today as 
a prominent Cleveland business man, M. T, 
Davis still shares this enthusiasm for avia- 
tion with his wife. Their Lakewood home, 
about 10 miles from the campus, is con- 
sidered a showplace on Cleveland’s west side, 
especially in the spring when their 10,000 
tulips are in bloom. 

Winning the world’s first all-women's air 
race in 1934 was only the beginning of a 
number of firsts. In 1937, Arlene was the 
first woman in the world to receive a multi- 
rating from the United States Government, 
and the same year she was the first private 
pilot to receive an instrument rating to fly 
blind. In 1939, she was the highest rated 
woman pilot in the country with Uncle 
Sam's official blessing to fly all types of land 
and sea planes, 

Other standouts among accomplishments 
too numerous to describe are teaching Army 
trainees (housed at Baldwin-Wallace) in- 
strument flying in 1943, and work with the 
Wing Scouts of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. This has included 3 years 
as national chairman of the Wing Scout ad- 
visory committee, and compiling, making 
technical contributions to and being respon- 
sible for publishing the Wing Scout Manual 
which is still used today in its original form, 

Those associated with the college feel eyer- 
increasing pride in the achievements of this 
distinguished personality and are happy to 
have her as a member of the Baldwin- 
Wallace family. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A SPECTACULAR CARZER 


1931: Received private pilot license. 

1934: Won her first race, the first all- 
women’s air race in the world. 

1936: A participant in the first Miami- 
Habana international air race; the president 
of Cuba pinned his wings on her. 

1987: First woman in the world to receive a 
4-M rating, which authorizes her to fly the 
largest land and water planes. First private 

“pilot, man or woman, to receive an instru- 
ment rating which qualified her to fly blind. 

1938: Only woman pilot in the MacFadden 
race from New York to Miami. 

1939: Only woman to finish in the money 
- sy Bendix race from Los Angeles to New 

ork. 

1941: First woman to receive the veterans’ 
pilot award. 

1943: Taught instrument flying in flight to 
Army men stationed on the Baldwin-Wallace 
campus. 

1946: Made national chairman of the ad- 
visory committee for Wing Scouts of the Girl 
Scouts of America and still serves as national 
adviser. 

1947: Received honorary life membership 
from National Aeronautic Association for her 
work with youth in aviation. 

1949: Compiled, made technical contribu- 
tions to, and was responsible for publishing 
the first Wing Scout Manual. Director- 
chairman of the 1949-50 Power Puff Derby. 

1951: First of 43 participants in the 
Powder Puff Derby to land at the Detroit 
Airport from Santa Ana, Calif. Enrolled at 
Baldwin-Wallace College as a freshman. 

1952: Only woman elected to the National 
Aeronautic Association board of directors, 
Chosen Woman of the Year in Aviation by 
the Woman’s National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion. Served as Eisenhower's aviation chair- 
man for Ohio (over 1,000 pilots). Chairman 
of Operation Skywatch for civil defense in 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. First to 
land in transcontinental Beau Alr Derby 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Boston, 


One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary of 
Birth of Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Alva Edison, the great inventor and 
friend of man, was born at Milan, Ohio, 
in my district. The 106th anniversary 
of his birth was on Wednesday, February 
11 of this year, and I want to include the 
address entitled “Thomas Alva Edison— 
The Man, the Inventor, and His Philoso- 
phy,” delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Edison Pioneers at Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on Saturday, February 
7, 1953, by the distinguished American, 
the Honorable James A, Farley, of New 
York. 

The address follows: 


THOMAS ALVA Epison—THE Man, THE IN- 
VENTOR, AND His PHILOSOPHY 


There are not many people left today who 
have known Thomas Alva Edison personally. 
Every American, indeed almost everyone in 
the civilized world, has heard of him, and 
there is scarcely an individual existing on 
earth, even in remotest Africa, who has not 
felt, at one time or another, the impact of 
his inventions. But to them, as to some of 
us present today, Edison has become a legend. 
A legend of a great scientist and a brilliant, 
imaginative inventor—a daringly original, 
creative thinker of an all-encompassing 
scope, whose channels of thought tran- 
scended the time-worn ruts of classical 
learning. A legend of a man whose mind 
was unencumbered by conventional educa- 
tion and soared to new concepts and broad 
new horizons. A man of matchless tech- 
nological and engineering skill whose record 
of 1,097 United States patents has never 
been approached. Yet, what was Edison the 
man, and what was his secret? 

People are naturally awed by a mind of 
Edison's magnitude and his imposing list of 
accomplishments. But Edison was a friend- 
ly, down-to-earth man, and had a warm and 
human personality. He was a devoted hus- 
band and father, and the number of his 
friends was countless. He was not at all 
impressed with his own importance. And he 
was blessed with that wonderful attitude 
toward life that only a keen sense of humor 
can bestow. 

Thomas Edison was continually amazed 
and disconcerted by the fuss people made 
over him. The French Government invited 
him to the Paris Centennial Exposition in 
1889, where he was awarded a gold medal 
and other honors. He was invited to Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Rome, where he was asked 
to countless banquets and other functions 
in his honor, and where he was awarded 
medals and decorations by the leading socie- 
ties of each nation. Edison was not im- 
pressed. He compared himself to a farmer 
who went to a large city for the first time 
and registered at a hotel. After unpacking 
his valise, he went to the desk to inquire 
about meals. 

“What is the eatin’ hours in this here 
hotel?” the farmer asked the clerk. 

“Breakfast,” the clerk answered, “is served 
7 to 11; lunch, 11 to 3; dinner, 3 to 8; supper, 
8 to 12.” 

The farmer was astounded. “When am I 
goin’ to get to see this town?” he asked, 
scratching his head in puzzlement. 

Let us try to imagine for a moment, if 
we may, what the world would be like had 
there been no Edison. Let us start with the 
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home. Instead of the bright, cheerful elec- 
tric lamps to which we have grown so ac- 
customed, there would be dim, sooty gas- 
lights, no electric irons, automatic laundries, 
vacuum cleaners, and all of the other many 
appliances which have become so indis- 
pensable to the housewife. And can you 
imagine our world as we live in it without 
the television set, the radio, or the phono- 
graph to provide the best in entertainment— 
no moving-picture shows to attend and no 
subways to take us there? 

What about industry and commerce? All 
communications would still be by telegraph 
and letter, as it was Edison who made the 
telephone commercially possible. All trans- 
portation would have to be by steam train 
or ship, as the internal-combustion and jet 
engines are fired by an ignition system de- 
rived from Edison's original circuits. And 
no power to motivate our manufacturing 
plants, factories, and mills, except from 
primitive steam engines which are able to 
transmit power for only very short distances, 
and then only by an elaborate system of in- 
efficient belts and chains. As a result, there 
would not be the mass production that pro- 
vides the endless array of products that 
makes the American standard of living the 
highest in the world, and which provides 
jobs for millions of people. 

I've just painted a pretty dismal picture 
of what it would be like had Edison not been 
born. It illustrates the amazing contribu- 
tion that one man has made to mankind. 
As Charles F. Kettering said, “Every citizen 
is as much a beneficiary of Mr. Edison as 
if he had mentioned him in his will. The 
comparatively small sum of money which 
he may have received for his invention is 
microscopic in comparison with the public's 
benefit: yours and mine.” 

Edison is widely known and heralded as 
the inventor of the incandescent electric 
light and the phonograph. But fewer know 
that he made the first fluorescent lamp in 
1876. And fewer still are aware that he 
invented gummed tape and waxed paper, 
Such was his range of interest. He was 
never too busy for those seemingly incon- 
sequential but all-important small things. 

Edison's genius was threefold. First he 
discovered the broad, general principles on 
which thousands of later inventions are 
based. In this category fall “etheric force” 
and the “Edison effect.” 

In his discovery of “etheric force,” Edison 
noted that electrical energy could be trans- 
mitted through the ether—the initial con- 
ception of what was later recognized as elec- 
tromagnetic or radio waves. Edison turned 


-over his patents on this discovery to Marconi, 


who was working on the wireless at this time. 
In 1883, he discovered the “Edison effect.” 
He observed that under certain conditions, 
the carbon filament in his incandescent lamp 
emitted an electrical disharge, now recog- 
nized as a stream of electrons. During the 
course of these investigations he made an 
“Edison effect lamp,” which ‘was actually the 
prototype of modern electron tubes. As we 
all know, the ramifications and effects of 
these two basic discoverles are enormous. 
Out of them grew the tremendous electronics 
industries—radio, television, wireless com- 
munications, and the devices that make 
America formidable in war—radar, loran, 
sonar, IFF, and hundreds of others. 
Secondly, there was Edison, the clear- 
headed inventor. It was in this field that 
his development reached its highest culmi- 
nation, and where he achieved his greatest 
successes. Building on the knowledge cf 
others, on the hypotheses of preceding scien- 
tists as well as his own theories, Edison added 
the spark of imaginative genius that meant 
new inventions for the world. As he himself 
has said, “I begin where others leave off.” 
Most of us are familiar to a degree with 
the story of the invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp, Edison first became actively in- 
terested in electric lighting in September 
1878, when he observed several researchers 
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who were working on the problem. Most of 
these scientists were trying to modify the 
are light, to make it practicable for home use, 
Edison believed that they were working in 

| the wrong direction, and decided to try his 

‘own hand. Edison’s approach was quite cor- 
rect, as history has borne out, but his prob- 
lem consisted of finding a filament that 
would last long enough to make the light 
commercially feasible. 

With characteristic perseverance and thor- 
oughness, Edison tested thousands upon 
thousands of fibers, made of every type of 
substance known to science. Although he 
achieved some encouraging results, nothing 
fulfilled his sense of perfection. On October 
21, 1879, he tried a filament of carbonized 
cotton sewing thread. When he applied the 
current, it glowed brightly. At the end of 
40 hours it was still going strong, and ad- 
judging the lamp a success, Edison applied 
ever-increasing voltage until it burned itself 
out. The “death watch” was over, and he 
and his associates went home to sleep. 

; The demand for the new light was intense, 
and people were clamoring for this superior 
method of illuminating their homes, as it 

‘had numerous apparent advantages. But 

| first the electricity had to be controlled and 

; brought to their houses. Again Edison went 

i to work. He invented everything that was 
needed to put the new light into operation— 
sockets, switches, conductors, wiring circuits, 
meters, generators, fixtures, and that all- 
important little item, the fuse. Soon there- 
after, there appeared in the Pearl Street area 
of Manhattan a number of houses that 
gleamed in the evenings with the brightness 
of a transplanted sun—the first commercial 
residential lighting in the world. 

Among Edison’s numerous other inven- 
tions are the miner’s lamp, the nickel- 
alkaline battery, the radio microphone and 
the mimeograph machine. But those main- 
stays of the entertainment industry, the 
phonograph and motion pictures were Edi- 
son favorities. Because of his great love 
for music, Edison was especially fond of the 
phonograph, Its invention catapulted Edi- 
son into sudden fame. Its uniqueness as- 
tounded the public. In fact, it was the first 
time the United States Patent Office ever 
received an application for a machine that 
reproduced sounds. 

In spite of its revolutionary nature, the 
phonograph was invented with remarkably 
little effort. Edison handed a sketch of a 
strange machine to one of his mechanics 
with the notation, Make this. It was a 
simple contraption, with a cylinder, a crank 
handle, and a needle mounted in a parch- 
ment diaphragm. When the machine was 
completed, Edison gathered his men around 
him, and wrapped the cylinder with a sheet 
of tin-foil. He then turned the handle and 
recited the now-historic words of the old 
nursery rhyme, Mary had a little lamb. To 
the great surprise of all present, with the 
exception of the smiling inventor, the ma- 
chine played the words back, softly but dis- 
tinctly. 

Edison immediately recognized the vast 
potentialities the phonograph had in bring- 
ing the best in music to the people. And 
the machine was an instantaneous sensa- 
tion, as the public was quick to see its enter- 
tainment values. 

Edison invented the motion-picture camera 
to do for the eye what the phonograph did 
for the ear. The first movie that was ever 
projected, strangely enough, was a talkie. 
Edison filmed a violinist playing, and at the 
Same time recorded the music. When the 
film was shown, the record was synchronized 
with the pictorial action. Like the early 
phonograph, Edison’s first motion picture 
worked both ways, and served as a projector 
as well. The first commercial showing of a 
motion picture was at Koster and Bial’s Mu- 
sic Hall in New York City, on the night of 
April 23, 1896. 


The third great aspect of Edison’s per- 
sonality was his organizational sense. As I 
mentioned before, Edison used a definite 
method in his research. Unlike many other 
investigators of his time, Edison did not 
employ a rambling, haphazard method of 
operation. In his search for the proper fiber 
for his light filament, for example, Edison 
experimented with thousands upon thou- 
sands of materials, before he was satisfied 
that one of them was commercially feasible. 
This method, popularized by Edison, is 
termed the Edison system. This system of 
organized research is the cornerstone of 
American industry today, and the one which 
leads to the majority of modern inventions 
and technological advances, 

People often wonder at the workings of 
Edison's mind. It is hard to conceive of a 
single man with such a broad scope and 
range of interests. What is the secret of 
such a man? Of course, Thomas Edison 
himself would be the first to deny that a 
secret existed. “Genius,” he once stated, “is 
99 percent perspiration and 1 percent in- 
spiration.” 

Notwithstanding, Edison was a genius. But 
many other men were, and they lived and 
died without leaving their mark on the world. 
But Edison had a much rarer quality than 
mere genius. He had that God-given qual- 
ity of soul that enabled him to utilize his 
talents for the enrichment of the human 
race. In other words, Edison’s spiritual 
values and his attributes of absolute honesty 
and integrity made his great contributions 
to humanity possible. 

It is not hard to see how this applies. 
Edison cared little about himself. Besides 
his family, he lived for his work. He cared 
nothing for personal aggrandizement and 
amassing a private fortune, When he worked, 
he had the needs and wants of the people 
continually in his mind, and he deliberately 
directed his research toward benefiting the 
people and his country. 

In the course of experimenting with 
X-rays, Edison invented the fluoroscope. 
Although he could have reaped great per- 
sonal gain from it, he chose not to patent the 
invention which has since proved its tre- 
mendous value to medical science, but pre- 
ferrcd to leave it in the public domain. 

Time and time again, after each important 
invention, Edison could have accumulated 
vast fortunes, had he wished to exploit his 
invention to line his own pockets. After 
the invention of the electric light, and the 
new power station at Pearl Street proved its 
commercial success, Edison could have set 
up light and power companies all over the 
country, if not the world. He might have 
built himself perhaps the largest fortune in 
the country. - Edison fully realized this. But 
he chose to leave the accumulation of for- 
tunes to others, and he went back to his 
workbench, to serve the people. “I am an 
inventor, not a manufacturer,” was one of 
his favorite sayings. Money to him was 
something to pay for further experiments. 

But don’t get the idea that Edison was an 
idealistic dreamer. True, he had uncanny 
foresight and marvelous perspective, and 
they were some of the qualities that made 
him a great inventor. His dreams had their 
foundation on the hard rock of reality, and 
they served him well. 

Edison learned his great lesson in busi- 
ness acumen comparatively early in life. 
One of his early inventions, in fact the first 
patented one, was his electric vote recorder, 
which was completed in 1868. Intended for 
Congress, it would make it possible for a 
Senator or a Congressman to record his vote 
on any matter by merely moving a switch 
on his desk to the right or the left. The 
cevice closed a circuit, and made an im- 
pression on a roll of paper next to the law- 
maker’s name. Young Edison knew his re- 
corder worked perfectly, and jubilantly hur- 
ried to Washington. After much character- 
istic doggedness, he succeeded in obtaining 
permission to exhibit his invention before a 
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congressional committee. Nervously he gave 
a demonstration. Although the machine 
never performed better, it was turned down. 
The chairman of the committee explained 
that delay in putting measures to a vote 
and filibustering are the only weapons of 
minority factions, and the machine would 
abolish their only means of protection. 

“This taught me a good lesson,” Edison 
later told his friends. “I will never again 
waste time in inventing anything that is 
not wanted, and is not necessary and useful 
to the community at large.” And Edison 
never did. That is why all of his subsequent 
inventions were so successful from a finan- 
cial as well as a technical viewpoint. They 
were always devices that were urgently need- 
ed and eagerly awaited, and consequently 
the demand was great. 

Although Edison wasn’t religious in the 
conventional sense, he believed very strong- 
ly in a Supreme Being. Edison was con- 
vinced that the true religion was in living a 
good life, and doing what he could for others, 
and very few people would take exception 
with the essence of his philosophy. Edison 
once stated: “Too many people have a mi- 
croscopic idea of the Creator. If they would 
study his wonderful works as I have spent 
my life in doing, in the natural laws of the 
universe; if they would but look, they would 
have a much broader idea of the Great Engi- 
neer and His divine power.” 

What is Edison’s place in history? With 
all of the advances of science in the last few 
years will future generations still venerate 
the name of Thomas Alva Edison? The an- 
swer is an emphatic yes. This is because 
Edison’s discoveries are the basic building 
blocks on which rest present and future sci- 
entific advances, and that includes the har- 
nessing of atomic power, with its unlimited 
potential for good and evil. 

At the halfway mark of last century 
America was like a big, strapping young man 
still in his knee pants. There were unlim- 
ited mineral deposits and vast untapped res- 
ervoirs of water power. It remained for 
Thomas Edison to bridle the forces of nature 
on a large scale and put them to work for 
man. His inventions like efficient dynamos, 
and his systems of transporting, controlling, 
and utilizing this power turned the wheels 
of industry, and he bound the Nation to- 
gether with improved systems of communi- 
cations and transportation. Wireless teleg- 
raphy, the system of sending multiple mes- 
sages on a single wire, and the electric loco- 
motive all owe their beginnings to Edison. 

Yes; this is Edison’s gift to America: 
Power and inventions that have built her 
into the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth; for it is its industries that have made 
America the ranking world power. His meth- 
od of organized research that has given her 
leadership in the development of new ma- 
chines for peace and war. And his phono- 
graph and electric light that were to bring 
happy hours of entertainment and comfort 
to the whole world. 

But what is America’s gift to Edison? It 
is just this, ladies and gentlemen: An Edison 
would be impossible in any other country 
but America, as surely as the great America 
we know today would not be possible had it 
not been for Thomas Alva Edison. For it is 
only in America, with its unique system of 
individual initiative, that could provide the 
freedom of action for an individual of Edi- 
son’s scope and ambition. And it is only in 
America with its complete economic freedom 
that an industry could have been established 
to mass produce the inventions of such a 
man. This is America’s gift to Thomas Alva 
Edison. May she bestow this gift on many 
more men in the years to come. It is up to 
us to help her. 

Edison knew of the tremendous forces im- 
prisoned in matter, and he foresaw the day 
men would unleash them and have awesome 
weapons of destruction in their hands. 
“There will one day spring from the brain of 
science,” he prophesied, “a machine or force 
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so fearful in its potentialities, so absolutely 
terrifying, that even man, the fighter, who 
will dare torture and death in order to inflict 
torture and death, will be appalled, and so 
will abandon war forever. What man’s mind 
can create man’s character can control.” 

The first half of Edison's prediction has 
already come true. It should not be long 
until the second half is fulfilled. 


Follies of Fiscal 54 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, irrespon- 
sible promises in the heat of a campaign 
may get votes. They also get the Nation 
into trouble when they become attractive 
enough to win the promisers a chance to 
carry them out and they try to do it. 

In spite of the campaign oratory, taxes 
are not an invention of the Democrats 
which they enjoy levying. Taxes are 
still simply the means of getting the rev- 
enue necessary to pay the costs of Gov- 
ernment. Sensible fiscal policy requires 
equilibrium between taxes and costs. 

To say that we must reduce taxes now 
before we know the costs they must cover 
is to imply that we cannot afford to pay 
on the current scale irrespective of all 
other considerations, including defense 
costs. In other words, no matter how 
seriously we view the present threat to 
our security and the dire necessity of 
meeting it, we must back away from the 
challenge; pull in our horns; and admit 
that economically we simply cannot af- 
ford the huge current costs of Govern- 
ment; even though we concede that de- 
fense costs are the only controllable costs 
which can be cut sufficiently to have an 
important effect on the need for tax rev- 
enue. 

Taxes take away some of the fruits of a 
citizen’s toil. But they also return to 
him the services of the people in the 
Government and provide modest com- 
pensation for those in uniform who are 
in the forefront of the battle to maintain 
freedom. 

The Government is certainly obliged 
to collect no more taxes than necessary, 
but it is also obliged to collect no less. 
A government which either fails to ade- 
quately meet its vital responsibilities 
or to, if at all possible, levy taxes suffi- 
cient to defray the cost of meeting them, 
is incompetent. There is no escape. 
When expenditures exceed direct tax 
revenues the citizens are indirectly taxed 
anyway, the difference being made up 
through inflationary fiscal devices, 
which saddle them with debt; increase 
prices or both. These are the hard facts 
which must be faced by all the Republi- 
cans. The days of making a political 
record by opposing necessary expendi- 
tures and necessary taxes, knowing the 
Democrats would be forced to vote them, 
are gone. Frankly, I could take a de- 
tached view of the squirming of those 
“oh, promise me” Republicans whose 
promises have caught up with them if 
the national security were not involved. 


We must be ever cognizant of the fact 
that reckless reductions of vital Govern- 
ment services can be as disastrous as 
reckless expenditures. I do not believe 
this rich and powerful Nation has 
reached the point where it cannot af- 
ford to spend whatever is needed to de- 
fend itself against the threat of aggres- 
sion by a comparatively poor and back- 
ward nation. I do not believe that our 
people will not consent to sacrifice as 
much for their defense as is taken by 
the dictators from their slaves for of- 
fense against us. I do not believe that 
our dynamic economic system faces 
imminent breakdown as a result of com- 
petition with the cumbersome Commu- 
nist economic system. In short, I do not 
believe we are ready to yell “uncle” and 
tell the world we have reached our limit 
and cannot go on. I do not believe that 
the election of a general to the Presi- 
dency had any such meaning. Finally, 
I do not believe those who voted Repub- 
lican expected their votes to be so in- 
terpreted. 

The election was not really won by 
promises to cut taxes to some hypotheti- 
cal figure and then make expenditures 
fit the figure in spite of the existence of 
both a hot and cold war. All agree, 
costs must be cut as much as possible 
but not to an extent that jeopardizes our 
liberty, the value of which cannot be 
measured in dollars. Cutting taxes be- 
fore determining costs certainly implies 
an ability to cut costs down to fit the 
reduced revenue without increasing the 
national debt or jeopardizing national 
security. This is the responsibility some 
Republicans are taking upon themselves, 
For the sake of the Nation, and particu- 
larly, our children, I hope they know 
what they are doing. 


Text of Governor Donnelly’s Ad Club 
Speech Honoring E. Lansing Ray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I, a Republican, am inserting into the 
Appendix of the Recorp the splendid 
tribute paid by our new Democratic Gov- 
ernor of the State of Missouri to one of 
the great men of the American press, 
E. Lansing Ray, publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, upon the occasion of 
honoring his 50 years’ service to jour- 
nalism. 

It is fitting that such service should 
be recognized and be known among the 
general public as it presently is known 
by the citizens of Missouri and by the 
members of his great profession from 
coast to coast. 

The address follows: 

Text or Gov. PHIL M. DoNNELLY’s ADDRESS 
BEFORE THE ADVERTISING CLUB LUNCHEON 
AT HOTEL STATLER, HONORING E. LANSING 
Ray, PUBLISHER OF THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 
ON His 50 Years’ SERVICE TO JOURNALISM 
I am happy indeed to be the guest of 

this splendid organization today, and glad 
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of the opportunity to offer a meed of praise 
to Mr. E. Lansing Ray, one of the Nation's 


' outstanding newspaper publishers, and one 


of Missouri's most renowned and highly es- 
teemed sons. We are truly assembled here 
to honor one to whom honor is due. 

I am sure that we come together not alone 
to laud and eulogize a friend of our Com- 
monwealth and common life, but also to 
gather inspiration and encouragement from 
the strength of the lofty principles and no- 
table works of this successful business and 
civic leader. 

I am quite aware of the fact that I am 
& visitor from another community. Many 
of those here, long associated with Mr. Ray, 
have been more intimate with him than I. 
Nevertheless, I have lived in Missouri all my 
life and have always known of his person- 
ality and force in our State. And year by 
year I have grown to appreciate more and 
more his sterling qualities and value his 
warm friendship and wise counsel, t 


DESERVES HIS POSITION al 


The steps that have led upward to Mr. 
Ray’s eminence in the newspaper field have 
not been strewn with roses. He has reached 
the top rung of the ladder of his profession 
only because he has labored mightily to be 
there and richly deserves to be where he is. 

Through intensive study, strict application 
to duty, and a willingness to assume and dis- 
charge responsibilities, he has achieved suc- 
cess and won acclaim throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries for his abil- 
ities as a business executive and as a news- 
paper manager and publisher. 

The man to whom we pay tribute today is 
a native of St. Louis. He was born and edu- 
cated here. When but 19 years of age, back 
in 1903, he entered the employ of the St. 
Louls Globe-Democrat. During the years 
which have followed he has advanced from 
advertising salesman to advertising manager, 
director, secretary, vice president, president, 
and in 1918 he was elected as publisher of 
the Globe-Democrat, in which capacity he 
is serving at the present time. 

During this half century the life and works 
of E. Lansing Ray have been closely inter- 
woven with this great and powerful metro- 
politan publication. Its history has been his 
history, its objectives have been his objec- 
tives, its triumphs and reverses have been his 
triumphs and reverses. Outside of home 
and family, it has been his entire life and he 
has given to it his best efforts, his unwaver- 
ing loyalty, his unselfish devotion. 


PRAISED BY LINCOLN 


To properly evaluate and appreciate this 
remarkable newspaper publisher it is there- 
fore necessary to be cognizant of the in- 
fluence and service of the Globe-Democrat, 
In the very year when Mr. Ray was elevated 
to its presidency the Globe-Democrat adopted 
a masthead policy which is indicative of its 
high aims and sound pur, s 

That policy, which I am certsin you have 
read many times, is one which merits being 
called to mind again. It reads like this: 

“The Globe-Democrat is an independent 
newspaper printing the news impartially, 
supporting what it believes to be right and 
opposing what it believes to be wrong with- 
out regard to party politics.” 

Throughout its long and colorful history 
the Globe-Democrat has been recognized for 
its support to causes of benefit to the com- 
munity and to the Nation. How strong an 
influence it has exercised during its more 
than 100 years of public service was apparent 
even in its infant days. You have read, I am 
sure, of the manner in which President 
Abraham Lincoln praised one of the Globe- 
Democrat’s early editors, W. 8. ET say- 
ing in part: 

“You have been of more service in ‘eavitig 
Missouri from secession than would have 
been a regiment of troops.” 

I would like to say a few words about news- 
papers in general, but to do so in this pres- 
ence I fear would be like carrying coals to 
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Newcastle. I would therefore only crave 
your indulgence to remark upon the great 
progress made by journalism through the 
centuries. This year, 1953, is the 513th an- 
niversary of public printing. Every year 
since Gutenburg invented movable type, 
the enterprise has grown, until today three- 
fourths of the world’s inhabitants read the 
newspapers, and three-fourths of that num- 
ber read nothing else. 


WORLD’S TEXTBOOK 


Today the newspaper is the world’s greatest 
textbook of information, the greatest vehicle 
for the propagation of news. The modern 
newspaper with its colored sections, ani- 
mated cartoons and photographs, and with 
its new adjuncts—the radio and television— 
is the marvel of the age, a veritable 7-day 
wonder. 

More than that, it is one of the most 
powerful forces on earth. When we speak of 
the power of the press we speak of a force and 
an influence so great that it cannot be meas- 
ured. It can build up or tear down, make 
or break, save or enslave, prosecute or perse- 
cute, defend or condemn, uphold the right 
or gloss over the wrong, as it molds public 
opinion, 

A newspaper is good or bad as its makers 
are good or bad. In the hands of characters 
of integrity it is a gracious and saving in- 
fluence for good wherever published. And in 
that respect the St, Louis Globe-Democrat 
has been smiled upon by fortune. Its affairs 
and destinies have been in the hands of 
E. Lansing Ray—hands that are clean and 
virile and above suspicion, 

Mr. Ray's achievements above and beyond 
the day-by-day publication of a large city 
newspaper have also been worthy of men- 
tion. 

As early as 1904, just a year after he became 
an integral part of the Globe-Democrat or- 
ganization, he was instruméntal in helping 
St. Louis to conduct a successful world’s 
fair that- at one time seemed doomed to 
failure. 

And through the years, under his guidance 
and the Globe-Democrat’s ever-widening 
sphere of influence, many substantial contri- 
butions were made to city, State and Nation. 

His foresight and faith in the future of 
aviation were displayed when he joined with 
seven other St. Louis citizens in sponsoring 
the epic flight of Col, Charles A. Lindbergh 
to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis. 


FOUGHT FOR REFORM 


Mr. Ray has always utilized the columns 
and the power of his newspaper in waging 
campaigns for the betterment of the com- 
munity and the improvement of undesirable 
conditions, 

He has been in the forefront of civic 
movements looking toward smoke abatement, 
restaurant sanitation, rat control, traffic con- 
trol, political cleanups and elevation of the 
low estate of public morals. He has insisted 
upon honesty in government, efficiency in 

overnment, economy in government. He 
as demanded and fought for clean govern- 
ment and rigid enforcement of all law. 

All of the years of his eventful life have 
been dedicated eagerly and enthusiastically 
to the public service, and, as I look back 
over the decades in which he has so faith- 
fully served the people, there comes to my 
mind an inscription on the walls of the 
upper rotunda at the entrance to the senate 
chamber in the State Capitol Building 
at Jefferson City, which reads: 

“Not to be served, but to serve.” 

Life to E. Lansing Ray has not signified 
ease and luxury, personal pleasures, con- 
veniences and comforts—one in which he 
was served by others. It has meant whole- 
hearted and spontaneous service on his part 
to his fellow man. He has been the servant— 
not the served. And the fame that is his 
and the good name that he bears furnish 
conclusive proof of the veracity of the an- 
cient adage, “He serves best who is the 
servant of all.” 


QUOTES WASHINGTON 
. In our magnificent State Capitol Build- 
ing there is another inscription worthy 
of note. Around the towering sides of the 
upper rotunda in large letters is this oft- 
remembered thought from Washington’s 
Farewell Address: 

“In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion it is 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

For countless years such enterprising and 
public-spirited newspapers which you have 
and enjoy here in the city of St. Louis have 
contributed immeasurably to an enlightened 
public opinion. 

Through their news and editorial columns, 
through pictures and cartoons, the press of 
America, large and small, has done more to 
bring to our people good and clean and 
honest government than any other single 
factor or force. 

It has enlightened the public by exposing 
graft and rascality whenever and wherever 
found. It has turned the calcium light of 
pitiless publicity upon those who divert the 
authority of their position into channels for 
personal gain. It has called the names of 
those who refuse to realize and to recognize 
that a public office is a public trust. It 
has called to public attention the misdo- 
ings of misguided individuals who have no 
regard for the sanctity of public morals or 
the security of public funds. It has waged 
a relentless fight upon the forces of crime 
and corruption who, when entrenched in 
high office and impregnated with power, 
imagine themselves beyond public reach and 
control, 

ENLARGED FIELD 

And, at the same time, it is the press that 
has always been so fair to enlighten the 
public as to the records of governmental 
officials who have performed their duties 
and responsibilities capably, conscientiously, 
and courageously. 

The press, it is ofttimes charged, is quick 
to condemn, but it is equally true that it 
is quick to commend. While uncovering 
the wrongdoing of one official it has at the 
same time called attention to the rectitude 
of another. 

While these past contributions on the part 
of our newspapers to the common good and 
the general welfare haye been little short of 
monumental, it is my thought that here is 
now opening for the press a new and en- 
larged field for usefulness and for real serv- 
ice. 

There is an urgent need in Missouri and 
in the Nation today for a concerted move- 
ment—an intensive and extensive cam- 
paign—looking toward the elevation in the 
public mind of the governmental service. 

I have always considered and still con- 
sider that the public or governmental serv- 
ice is one of the highest of all callings, rank- 
ing alongside the ministry, law, medicine, 
and journalism. It is a realm filled with 
opportunity for service and usefulness not 
only to the government represented but to 
all of the countless people served by gov- 
ernment. 

There are, of course, many short-sighted 
organizations and individuals who have ever 
been prone to scoff and sneer at those en- 
gaged in the governmental service, referring 
to them as politicians. 

I do not believe that our political parties 
or our honest and conscientious politicians 
merit the contempt or ridicule of the pub- 
lic. 

CORRUPT POLITICIANS 

Politics, Webster's definition says, is “the 
science and art of government,” while the 
same authority states that a politician is 
“one versed or experienced in the science 
of government.” Surely there can be noth- 
ing so very disreputable about being “versed 
or experienced in the science of government.” 

There have been and are, of course, cor- 
rupt politicians, just as there are corrupt 
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individuals in every profession and in every 
trade. No one, however, is so unfair as to 
draw a sweeping indictment against these 
professions because they contain here and 
there, a corrupt individual. Only in the 
case of governmental employees is the charge 
made general. When one public servant is 
proven dishonest, too many leap to the con- 
clusion that all public servants are dishonest. 

In my inaugural address on January 12, I 
said: 

“The great majority of our State em- 
ployees are honest, loyal, and efficient.” 

And that is true. It is only now and then 
that the converse of this statement is correct. 


UNWILLING TO SERVE 


Governmental service is an honorable pro- 
fession, one made great by those immortals 
whose name and fame are written on the 
pages of history. It is a profession that any 
citizen would do well to follow. Aside from 
its wide opportunity for beneficial service 
and to make a notable contribution to the 
welfare of our country, there is ample room 
therein for advancement, adequate compen= 
sation, and ultimate security. 

There can be no question, however, that 
the governmental service has fallen to a low 
estate in the public mind. In fact, it has 
declined to such an extent that it is becoming 
more and more difficult year by year to induce 
men and women of character and intelligence 
and ability to accept governmental positions 
and responsibilities. 

As your governor I know that this is true. 
I know that the directors and our State 
departments in Jefferson City and elsewhere 
are experiencing unusual difficulty in recruit- 
ing able and trustworthy aids and workers. 
I know that I am encountering the same 
problem and being faced with an identical 
condition in the filling of major State offices, 
In instance after instance, I have been com- 
pelled to appeal to a man’s sense of respon- 
sibility and to his inner desire for good and 
clean government in order to enlist his sery- 
ices in governmental affairs. In other cases 
I have had to resort to the virtual drafting 
of competent and dependable administrators, 

The mere suggestion of a governmental 
office carries with it an implication of partici- 
pation in politics for too many of our citizens, 
and they shudder and cringe at the very 
thought, and then run pellmell to the nearest 
exit. 

Some assert in defense of nonparticipa- 
tion in public affairs that they do not wish 
to risk misrepresentation of their character 
and motives. 

Others say that they find the public service 
is so intertwined with the rough and tumble 
of party politics—with cat-and-dog fights— 
that it is extremely distasteful. 

Still others fear the possible effects of ac- 
tive governmental participation on their 
businesses, their home lives, their personal 
finances and affairs. 

Also it is obvious to all that the compen- 
sation offered in the governmental service 
cannot compare with that available for efi- 
ciency in private industry. Governmental 
service almost invariably entails a personal 
financial sacrifice. 

HEALTHY SYSTEM 

All of which has brought about a condi- 
tion that seriously endangers the future of 
free representative democracy in this 
country. 

A free and a healthy system of representa- 
tive government cannot be attained and 
maintained unless it is led by honest and 
intelligent men and women devoted to the 
common good. 

No machinery of government can be ex- 
pected to operate smoothly and successfully 
if its management is abandoned by capable, 
conscientious, and courageous citizens. Such 
abandonment can only mean abuse in gov- 
ernment by those to whom the control of 
government reverts through default, 
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There is a pressing need today for able and 
alert and dependable individuals in the gov- 
ernmental service. 

There is an insistent demand for increased 
integrity and unquestionable honesty in 
those who transact the people’s business and 
conduct the affairs of the largest and most 
important business we have—the business 
of government. 

Especially in times of great stress and 
uncertainty is it vital that we have at the 
helm of government in city, State, and Na- 
tion strong men and women of exalted 
character who have the courage and the 
will to do the right and who cannot be 
swayed by the spoils of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption. 

To elevate the regard in which the govern- 
mental service is held; to emphasize again 
and again that the governmental service is 
a high calling; to point out that a sense of 
satisfaction resulting from a responsibility 
assumed and discharged sometimes out- 
weighs financial advancement, and to swing 
before the public the danger signal that our 
very democracy may crumble without leaders 
of courage, of intelligence, and of character, 
is a gridiron of activity for the press which 
I trust it will not overlook and to which it 
will devote its best efforts. 

Great newspapers like the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and great publishers like E. Lansing 
Ray have contributed much to the cause of 
clean and honest government. To them we 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. A good 
press and good government go hand in hand, 

But, we must recognize that the best in 
government cannot be achieved except 
through the active participation of our best 
citizens, 

Public opinion must be enlightened so that 
the governmental service will be accorded its 

‘oper place among the other exalted pro- 
fessions of life. Our power as a nation and 
our security as a people depend thereon. 


The Loyal Opposition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Daily Globe of February 
16, 1953: 

THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 


In his first full-dress postelection speech 
as titular leader of the Democratic Party, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson has spoken in excellent 
temper and with undeniable sagacity. 
Neither the effects of defeat last November 
nor developments since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration assumed its task have deflected 
the mind and spirit of the former Governor 
of Illinois from that large view of national 
affairs and interests which gave to his cam- 
paign its peculiar distinction and brilliance. 

‘The brief weeks elapsed since the inaugu- 
ration have found many people watching at- 
tentively to see what course the minority 
party would pursue, now that it occupies 
the opposition role for the first time in two 
decades, That problem quite evidently is 
considered by Mr. Stevenson to be of over-~ 
riding importance for the future of the 
Democratic forces in the Nation. 

And with reason. During the greater part 
of the past 20 years, the country has wit- 
nessed only too often the functioning of a 
philosophy of political opposition in Con- 
gress which has been largely negative. It 
was an opposition that tended to identify 


the task of the minority party with feuding 
obstructionism, blockades, and sometimes, 
pure malice and ill temper. More than any 
other factor, that unhappy misjudgment of 
what a loyal opposition should be was the 
one which cost the Republicans five succes- 
sive defeats at the polls. 

If the Democrats weigh carefully the les- 
sons to be deduced from all this, if they pon- 
der well the advice now given them by their 
recent Presidential candidate, this experience 
may prove salutary not only for the future 
of their party but for the country as well. 
“As an opposition party,” Mr. Stevenson 
warns, “we must be very careful how we in- 
terpret the title.” 

“We shall fight them to the end when we 
think that they are wrong. But our cen- 
tral purpose, our guiding light, must be 
something different; it must be to keep on 
working positively and constructively for the 
good of the country * * * let us never be 
content merely to oppose; let us always pro- 
pose something better.” 

Mr. Stevenson is too shrewd a hand at 
politics to imagine that his party will un- 
varyingly aim this high in the months ahead, 
He does not expect it will, Nevertheless, his 
earnest plea that such a target be kept to 
the front should be of tremendous value to 
the loyal opposition, For it is likely that, 
in measure as his adyice is taken, the pros- 
pects for success of his party at the polls 
will improve, 

The excellence of former Governor Steven- 
son’s Jefferson-Jackson Day speech was 
shown not only in the practical political 
acumen he displayed in dealing with this 
key problem of the opposition role. It was 
equally in evidence in the temper with which 
his suggestions were advanced, in the gen- 
erous attitude of good sportsmanship he dis- 
played toward the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and in the saving sense of humor he 
brought to the whole matter. 

This is politics at its best. It is a good 
omen for those prospects of cooperation be- 
tween parties which are so important at a 
time when dangers, both at home and abroad, 
offer compelling counsels for unity. By no 
means does it imply that the opposition 
party should not be on the alert for proper 
exercise of its legitimate function. 

Mr. Stevenson, while withholding sharp 
criticism of the new administration and 
urging that it be given time to show its 
mettle, is also at pains to plant a few warn- 
ing signals in its course. Government by 
big businessmen, he warns, can be danger- 
ous: history shows that. Farmers, too, are 
people. Dollar diplomacy, threats and ul- 
timata to our friends will butter no parsnips. 
Friendly persuasion, and a spirit of true 
partnership among free nations, have already 
accomplished miracles, “Our allies share 
with us not only bases.and raw materials 
and manpower but—more important—the 
common faith in the worth of free men and 
mutual security.” 

These are oblique warnings to the adminis- 
tration; but they do not lack point. For 
the loyal opposition in Congress, they out- 
line the right approach to its task. 


Working Mothers’ Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced the working mothers’ bill, 
H. R. 2861, in the House on February 


9, 1953, I have received many letters and 
telegrams from wives, widows, and 
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mothers all over the United States in 
support of this legislation. I have also 
received many expressions of interest 
and support from Members of the House 
and Senate assuring me of their support 
of this bill. I can assure my colleagues 
that there is widespread public interest 
in this bill, and I feel that action should 
be forthcoming to make this deduction 
for the expenses of child care available 
to the working mothers of this country 
during this session of Congress. 

Examples of this interest along with 
an explanation of the effect of this de- 
duction are the enclosed editorials from 
the February issue of the Redbook maga- 
zine and the February 16, 1953, issue of 
the Selma Times-Journal, which is a 
leading newspaper in the fourth district 
of Alabama: 


[From Redbook magazine for February 1953] 
Tax Laws UNFAIR TO WorKING WIvES 


Tax day is Just around the corner, so that 
aching sensation doesn’t necessarily mean 
you're catching a bad cold. Perhaps you're 
a working wife who, once again, will be 
catching an unfair tax. If the ache is ac- 
companied by sharp sensations of anger, 
We'll bet you’re a working wife. 

For the life of us, we can’t comprehend 
the Government's blatant willingness to dis- 
criminate against 9 million taxpayers. 
That’s the number of wives who work. 
Many are young women who are trying to 
help meet family budgets. You, perhaps. 
You work to assist your husband in these 
days of brutally high costs. And what hap- 
pens? j 

You need someone to look after Junior 
and the house. But the good, gray gentle- 
men who produce tax laws say you can’t 
deduct the maid's salary when you fill out 
your love letter to the Government. They 
believe, it would seem, that if you propose 
to profit fairly from your work you should 
let the house get dirty and put Junior in 
an orphanage. 

We have a friend, a good secretary, who 
decided last August to boost the family in- 
come by going back to her old job. She’s 
married. One child. Before making the 
plunge, she did a little pencil work. “Here's 
how it came out,” she told us. “My salary 
would be $260 a month. Commutation, 
clothing, and lunches would come to at least 
$70. Our child is too young for school, so 
Pda need full-time help at home. In our 
section a girl costs no less than $125. Check 
off another $10 for the cost of her lunches, 
That’s a total of $205, leaving me $55 even 
before taxes and deductions for social secu- 
rity. And I can’t deduct the maid's salary 
as a necessary expense.” 

Our friend didn’t go back to work. She 
was too disgusted. But sufpose she becomes 
a widow and is compelled to find a job. 
There's a thought that has all the sweet 
charm of a kick in the teeth. 

A business is entitled to expense deduc- 
tions. The independent producer—a farm- 
er, for example—has many deductions for 
expenses necessary to creation of income. 
But the working wife’s most important ex- 
pense—the one on which the very act of 
working often depends—is disallowed. 

Tax editorials are usually published in 
March. Ours appears now because a new 
administration has just accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of office. It was elected, many 
experts say, because of first voters—young 
men and women who are starting homes, 
having babies, often sharing the burden of 
financial support. Multitudes of working 
wives are in this group. 

We say, with full indignation, that it’s the 
absolute responsibility of President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress to change tax laws 
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so the working wife isn't penalized for work- 
ing. And we say, further, that it’s the abso- 
lute right of these women to protest bitterly 
the discriminatory laws that rob them of 
their earnings. Pay this rotten tax, ladies. 
But let your Congressman know how you 
feel about it. 


{From the Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal of 
February 16, 1953] 


LEGITIMATE Business EXPENSE 


Co: KENNETH ROBERTS, of this dis- 
trict, is sponsoring legislation to ease tax 
troubles of America’s working mothers, of 
whom there are estimated to be some nine 
million. 

The bill introduced by Congressman RoB- 
ERTS would permit a working mother to de- 
duct from her gross income the amount of 
money spent for the care of her children 
while she is at work. This bill would apply 
to those mothers gainfully employed who 
have one or more children living at home and 
who are under 16 years of age. The deduc- 
tion would apply only to child-care expenses 
which are ordinary and reasonable with a 
limit of $40 per week in any case. The bill 
would not apply to working mothers who 
have an adjusted gross income exceeding 
$6,000, plus $500 for each child under 16, 
It would apply to returns for the. calendar 
year 1953 and all subsequent years. 

In support of his bill, Congressman RoB- 
ERTS said: 

“This bill would give relief to millions of 
working mothers who maintain homes but 
are forced to work because of the pressure 
of high prices and expanding needs of their 
families. Many of these mothers have 
young, dependent children and must hire 
domestic help to care for the children while 
they work. 

“The law states that a business can take a 
deduction on its income tax for ordinary and 
necessary expenses of producing income. 
This principle should apply to the individual 
wage earner as well as to business. The 
domestic help is necessary. It is not a 
luxury, 

“Not to be confused with the baby-sitters’ 
bill,” added the Congressman, “this working 
mothers’ act is for child care while the 
mother is working in the shop, in the cotton 
mill, in the grocery store, and in the office.” 

Not only does the Times-Journal concur 
in the intent of Congressman ROBERTS’ legis- 
lation, we also hope that he has made it em- 
bracive enough to cover expenses of placing 
dependent children in nurseries or kinder- 
gartens while their mothers earn a living. 

Such expenses undoubtedly are legitimate 
business costs and should be recognized as 
such, and tax decreasing resulting would con- 
stitute lifesavers for many mothers strug- 
gling to work and maintain their families, 


Hour of Decision—Sell or Suffer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
ORD an advanced copy of an editorial 
which will appear in the February 25, 
1953, issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. This 
editorial offers constructive advice to the 
dairy industry. It follows: 

Hover or DECISION—SELL OR SUFFER 

As this is written, the Federal Government 

is holding approximately 4/ million pounds 


of butter and at least 7 million pounds of 
cheese in an effort to keep the bottom from 
dropping out of the butter market. By latest 
reports, the Government is continuing to 
buy butter at rates up to 2,500,000 pounds per 
day. All this is in an effort to support the 
price of butterfat at 90 percent of parity. 

From December to January, class I milk 
prices dropped 43 cents per hundred in five 
New England markets. The fluid milk and 
cream report shows the New York City mar- 
ket skidding 21 cents, Philadelphia 40 cents, 
Chicago 28 cents, and Madison an estimated 
61 cents. What are the causes of this near 
critical condition? They are: 

1, Imitation by vegetable fats. 

2. Heavy imports of dried milks. 

3. A tendency for in-and-outers to switch 
back to dairy cows with the fall of beef and 
hog prices. 

Steps have been taken to give a degree of 
relief. In December, ex-Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan belatedly got 
around to restricting tremendous imports of 
dried whole milk, dried buttermilk, and dried 
cream. The then President, Harry S. Tru- 
man, bitterly objected but the Secretary had 
no choice. He was required by law to impose 
these restrictions. Meanwhile, our imports 
of dried whole milk increased from 24,000 
pounds in 1950 to approximately 40 million 
pounds in 1952, Imports of dried buttermilk 
went up from about 500,000 pounds to 12 
million pounds in the same period. 

The other action, taken January 16, was 
to donate 24 million pounds of Government 
butter to the school-lunch programs and 
other eligible outlets. In spite of these ac- 
tions, the markets continued soft and down- 
ward. 

The most disturbing part of the picture is 
that we are accumulating huge butter sur- 
pluses at a time when we are normally liqui- 
dating our stocks. This is the period of scar- 
city; not the period of surplus. We still have 
the flush months of April, May, June, and 
July ahead of us when we can expect to feel 
the full crushing force of a flood of dairy 
products on an already weak market. It ap- 
pears that only an act of God, such as a 
drought, stands in the way of such an 
eventuality. 

What can we do to stem the tide, remove 
the butter glut, and strengthen the sagging 
price structure? During the past 6 weeks 
we have traveled to Portland and Seattle, 
thence across country to Washington, D. C., 
and back here now to our editorial offices. 
In all these travels we have sought solutions 
to this problem. 

One proposal would remove the price sup- 
port under butterfat and retain the supports 
under milk. Such action would let butter 
prices fall to where the consumer would pur- 
chase the available supply. Proponents of 
this measure admit that creamery areas, sup- 
ported by farm separated cream, would be 
particularly hard hit. 

In our opinion, this is a raw and bitter 
pill to take, particularly when the basic non- 
perishable farm commodities are supported 
at 90 percent of parity. We do believe, how- 
ever, that parity prices on butterfat do not 
refiect current market conditions. Today's 
markets contain the heavy influence of imi- 
tation fats and oils whereas the base parity 
periods did not. 

Several other proposals have been made. 
Some are cumbersome or unworkable, 
Others, though sound, would provide bene- 
ficial results only after years of application. 
What we need is a solution with immediate 
or near immediate effect. Further, it must 
give promise of permanence and not be a 
temporary crutch that will break under in- 
creased weight of huge butter stocks. 

Although the American Dairy Association 
has not made this proposal, nor has it en- 
couraged us to do, we suggest that every 
dairy farmer give serious consideration to 
putting our industry sales effort on a year- 
around $12 million basis instead of the 2 
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months’ $2 million basis that now exists. 
This means, of course, a year-around Ameri- 
can Dairy Association set-aside rather than 
the June and July set-aside as we now know 
it. ‘ 

How will such & sales effort compare with 
our competitors’? Tt is reported that the 
oleo manufacturers will spend $14 million 
this year. In the past, they have outadver- 
tised us with $10 for every $1 spent by the 
dairy industry for the sale of butter. Our 
$12 million will be devoted to all dairy pro- 
ducts, of course, and, in particular, we hope, 
to those products using all the valuable 
constituents of milk. 

What will it cost us as individual farmers? 
For the entire year, it will cost just about as 
much as many dairy farmers lost in the price 
drop between December and January. That 
1 month's loss in income in many areas 
would pay for the entire 12 months’ set- 
aside. 

One thing is certain, no one else is going 
to come forward to do the job for us. We 
must make this decision individually on our 
own farms, and transfer that decision forci- 
bly and directly to our local and State 
American. Dairy Associations. The national 
annual meeting is to be held in Chicago, 
March 23 and 24. In the meantime, many 
State meetings are being held. If they have 
already taken place, there is ample justifica- 
tion for an emergency meeting. Even if we 
act immediately, it will be at least 3 or 4 
months before the expanded, truly effective 
sales campaign can get up a full head of 
steam and start to show results in the market 
place, 

Considering we are the greatest of all in- 
dustries in this country, we have, in the past, 
only put our foot in the door of increased 
sales, better prices, and greater profits. 
Today we must make a decision that tests 
our foresight and proves our mettle. It will 
determine whether, in the future, we will 
take meekly what we are given or strike out 
to create the market that determines our 
livelihood. 


Sidelights on the Accomplishments of 
0. O. McIntyre, a Great Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert the following, which 
is No. 2 in the series of articles that Mr. 
Dick Cull, Jr., is writing on the accom- 
plishments of the distinguished reporter, 
the late O. O. McIntyre: 

O. O. McInryre’s Two DREAMS CAME TRUE 
(By Dick Cull, Jr.) 

New York, February 9.—O. O. McIntyre 
wanted only two things out of life, his widow 
recalled here recently while sitting by the 
fireside in her Park Avenue apartment. 

He wanted to make a living by writing 
and he wanted to marry Maybelle Hope, his 
boyhood sweetheart from Gallipolis, Ohio, 

He realized both desires. 

Before his death on Valentine’s Day in 
1938, Oscar Odd McIntyre had become the 
most widely read newspaper columnist the 
country ever knew. Around 100 million peo- 
ple followed him in 375 daily and 129 Sunday 
newspapers. 

Readers felt something like a personal as- 
sociation with the characters and events 
chronicled in the McIntyre column (he 
called it his “letter” to the folks back home.) 
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The warm and homey gossip of the big 
city that came to their living rooms daily 
seemed a genuine substitute for actually liv- 
ing in the glare of Broadway's bright lights. 

McIntyre’s mellow style was a far cry 
from strident words and pontifical phrases 
that are common to many New York columns 
today. The boy from Gallipolis wrote in 
clear, simple language free of any bitterness 
or self-glorification. 

In addition to being the most widely-read 
columnist of his time, McIntyre was also 
the highest paid. His last syndicate contract 
guaranteed him $2,500 a week. His weekly 
earnings were estimated at more than $3,000. 

Two things helped her husband satisfy his 
desire to make a living from writing, his 
widow believes today. One was hard work 
and the other was complete concentration 
on one job. 

Mrs. McIntyre, who does not think her hus- 
band has yet been replaced on the American 
scene, believes hard work is 4 common char- 
acteristic of anyone who writes a column, 
“Even when they are bad I know how much 
work goes into them,” says the woman who 
reads all the New York columns today. 

O. O. McIntyre lived his “letter.” It was 
on his mind night and day. He repeatedly 
turned down offers to go into radio and 
movies for fabulous pay. He would have none 
of them. 

“I’m a one-track guy,” he once told a 
movie producer who had pestered him for 
some time. 

He hated cocktail parties and social events 
that turned up only frivolous conversation. 

Once, his widow recalls, he was talked 
into going to a Sunday afternoon party and 
ended up seated next to a chattering woman. 

“And what do you do?” she asked Mc- 
Intyre. “I’m in the trucking business,” he 
answered. 

On the way home later, his wife wanted to 
know why he had given such an answer. 
“Why did you say the trucking business?” 
she asked. “Oh,” said McIntyre, “I heard 
Al Smith talk about trucks last night.” 

All his life, McIntyre had a tremendous 
inferiority complex. He could never believe 
his writings amounted to much. 

His widow recalls that she had to boost his 
work every day. He would finish a column, 
turn it over ta her to read, and then study 
her face for reaction. 

Even though some of his writings ended up 
in English anthologies, McIntyre also felt 
his lack of a long formal education. Yet he 
wasn’t too sold on the boys who were over- 
stuffed with schooling. 

In that connection, here is what he once 
wrote in one of his columns: 

“Columbia (university) is always present- 
ing a new prodigy—a lad in his early teens 
who speaks half a dozen languages and has 
mastered science and mathematics. 

“The only prodigy I ever knew Jumped 
six grades in a half term at a private school. 
He didn't play with the other boys, and his 
mother brought him to school and accom- 
panied him home, 

“He was valedictorian of his class, and at 
graduation exercises wore short pants. He 
married an Indian squaw, and when I last 
heard of him he was timekeeper in an oil 
field. 

“It seems to me the fairly medium student 
is more successful in grappling with life. 
Four in my class who just managed to pass 
the examinations have become men of 
affairs.” 

So all consuming was Odd McIntyre’s in- 
terest in his letters that he would have noth- 
ing to do with mathematics of any kind, 
His wife handled all his business deals. 

He wouldn't even add up the bill in a 
restaurant. “Go ahead and check it, Splin- 
ters,” his wife said to him one day when 
there was some question about a food check. 
“It's no use,” he said. “If I do, I'll get a 
diferent total each time.” 
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McIntyre had a knack for knowing at what 
length an item should run, Always fearing 
he might bore his readers if he wrote too 
much in detail, he made a special effort to- 
‘ward brevity. 

Toward that end, he would write, rewrite, 
and use the scissors before he sent the fin- 
ished product to the printer. 

A modest man, McIntyre never put on airs, 
according to his widow. A friend once spent 
months trying to get him to come down for 
a ride on his yacht. He finally gave up. 

He had a complete dislike for all the fancy 
foods served in restaurants. He moved into 
an apartment from the Ritz Hotel because he 
wanted to taste some roast-beef hash which 
wasn’t available in restaurants, 

He went without a car for years. Then, 
on the spur of the moment in 1928, he bought 
& Rolls-Royce. 

The millions who read O. O. McIntyre 
probably remember him best for his senti- 
mental stories about Billie and Nimble, his 
two Boston bulldogs. In tomorrow’s install- 
ment of the recollections of Mrs. McIntyre, 
the history of this devotion to dumb animals 
is. traced, 


Socialized Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle (Ind.) Courier- 
Times for January 28, 1953: 


SOCIALIZED EpUcATION—IT Is THE Way TO Loss 
OF ALL OUR FREEDOM 


A high Communist official has just issued 
& warning to all scholars and scientists un- 
der the sway of Moscow that they should 
beware of having thoughts akin to those of 
Albert Einstein and other western scholars. 
These western scholars have strayed from 
the path of strict scientific objectivity. 

This warning was issued by.a member of 
the central committee, and singled out cer- 
tain scientists for opposing ideas that are 
approved by the Communist high command. 

Telling everybody what they can think, 
and making all thought conform to a pat- 
tern is typical of communism, typical of all 
dictatorship. The politicians not only run 


the politics; they run the libraries, the, 


newspapers, and the schools. 

In this country we have a proposal now 
which would lead to just this sort of thing 
in America, and that is Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Actually, its correct name is social- 
ized education. 

However good the intentions of those 
pushing Federal aid to education may be, 
the fact remains that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts out money for education it 
will demand sooner or later to say how that 
money shall be spent. Federal aid to edu- 
cation would mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment would call the tune, and the local 
schools would dance to that tune. It could 
and would say whether Einstein's ideas are 
suitable, There would sooner or later de- 
velop a standard course of study. Every 
teacher would be regimented. Every stu- 
dent across the land would be poured out of 
the same mold. 

The wonderful thing about education in 
America ts that it is not a national system, 
but a lot of independent State and local 
systems with courses of study that vary. 
In this way we produce teachers and stu- 
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dents with wide variety in their thinking, 
and we preserve that academic freedom so 
essential to the constant seeking and ex- 
ploring for truth in all fields. 

If we can’t keep our freedom to think, we 
can’t keep any of our freedoms, 


Los Angeles International Airport Should 
Be Made an Official Airport of Entry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., has requested 
that the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
clare the Los Angeles International Air- 
por an Official United States airport of 
entry. 

The Los Angeles International Airport 
is owned and operated by the city of 
Los Angeles, and it is the only publicly 
owned airline airport serving a popula- 
tion of approximately 4 million citizens, 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in air traffic in the Southwestern area 
which is served by the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport not only in passenger 
service, but also in air freight and inter- 
national freight and express arriving 
from Central and South America and 
all points in the Orient. 

During the calendar year 1952, Los 
Angeles International Airport handled 
2,213,887 passengers, approximately 30 
million pounds of airmail and approxi- 
mately 55 million pounds of air express 
and freight. It has become one of the 
most important international airports in 
the United States. 

All facilities necessary for the opera- 
tion of an airport of entry have already 
been established in the Los Angeles 
International Airport, and the only 
thing that is lacking is the official desig- 
nation of the airport as an official air- 
port of entry by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In my opinion the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport should be designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as an offi- 
cial airport of entry, and the following 
is my letter to the Secretary urging his 
favorable consideration of the request 
of the city of Los Angeles for this action: 


The Honorable GEORGE W. HUMPHREY, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. HUMPHREY : I understand that 
you have under consideration a request from 
the board of airport commissioners of the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., for the designa- 
tion and establishment of a Federal airport 
of entry at Los Angeles International Air- 
port. 

As you undoubtedly know, Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport is owned and operated by 
the city of Los Angeles. It is, in fact, an 
international airport for the Southwestern 
area and is served by all of the interna- 
tional carriers who are certificated into this 
area. It already has complete facilities 
necessary to the operation of an airport of 
entry. 

In addition, Los Angeles is the arrival point 
for many people entering the United States 
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by air, and it is also an important air freight 
terminal for international freight and ex- 


I, therefore, sincerely urge your favorable 
consideration of the request of the board of 
airport commissioners of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., that Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport be designated and established 
as a Federal airport of entry. 

Yours sincerely, 
GORDON L. MCDONOUGH, 
Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District of California. 


Resolution Adopted by American School 
Boards Association at 1952 Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the American School Boards 
Association at its 1952 convention: 


Cotorapo RESOLUTION ON Pusiic Laws 815 
AND 874—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS 
IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Whereas certain activities of the Federal 
Government such as airbases, atomic energy 
plants, shipyards, and so forth, have imposed 
and are continuing to impose financial hard- 
ships on those public schools in federally 
affected areas which have experienced a large 
influx of school-age children; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
through enactment of Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, due to expire in June 1953, 
has recognized the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist local school dis- 
tricts in meeting emergency conditions in 
federally affected areas without endangering 
or usurping State and local control of public 
education: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National School Boards 
Association and each of its member State 
associations actively urge the Congress of 
the United States to continue the program 
of Federal assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas by increasing the appropria- 
tions for and extending the provisions of 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 until such 
time as federally induced emergency condi- 
tions no longer impose a financial hardship 
on the local public schools. 


Exemption From Local Taxation of 
Property Acquired by Defense Estab- 
lishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to direct the at- 
tention of the House to the increasing 
financial hardship borne by State and 
local units of government because the 
Defense Establishment is acquiring more 


and more property exempt from local 
taxation. Many defense plants have 
been paying taxes up to 1951, but these 
payments have ceased abruptly; and 
many communities find they cannot col- 
lect their 1952 levies. The military has 
directed these plants not to pay and cites 
as justification a July 1952 decision of 
the United States Court of Claims— 
Sedgwick County, Kans., against the 
United States. 

I point to my own Ninth District of 
Michigan, where the Army Ordnance 
directed the Continental Motors Corp., 
of Muskegon, Mich., on December 18, 
1952, not to pay the 1952 taxes assessed 
against the property by the Orchard 
View school district. The immediate loss 
of revenue to this small school district 
is $41,427.60, or 52 percent of its total 
revenue. The effect of the loss of this 
and future revenue to Orchard View 
school district is disastrous because its 
good citizens of the district have obli- 
gated themselves to bonds totaling $385,- 
000 for a new school, which is now being 
built. The 1952 bond payments alone 
total $27,680, leaving only $14,000 for 
operations. This throws a heavy burden 
on a community where the citizens have 
obligated themselves to build new school 
facilities to accommodate the children 
of many employees of this particular 
defense plant. 

Here is posed a problem where a de- 
fense establishment is withholding reve- 
nue but still demanding more community 
services, 

I am aware that a dozen of my col- 
leagues have introduced bills this session 
providing for payments in lieu of taxes 
to these local communities. I am aware 
also that the American Municipal League, 
representing 12,000 municipalities from 
42 States, met on February 10 with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and presented the prob- 
lem to him. 

The President immediately recognized 
it as a pressing problem and directed 
his top assistant, Sherman Adams, to 
work it out with the representatives of 
these municipalities. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the House, 
in cooperation with the executive branch 
of the Government, can offer an equita- 
ble solution to these distressed local units 
at an early date. 


Protection for Members of Armed Forces 
Against Bodily Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced for appropriate 
reference a bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same 
protection against bodily attack which is 
now afforded members of the Coast 
Guard. 

This bill is a companion measure to 
S. 703 introduced by my colleague the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
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Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, for himself and 
on behalf of 17 other Senators. 

This bill is not only entitled to bi- 
partisan support but rather the unani- 
mous support of both Houses of Con- 
gress, It is inconceivable to me that any 
Member would not want to extend the 
protection of the Federal Government to 
members of the Armed Forces against 
unprovoked violence if such persons are 
properly conducting themselves while on 
active duty. 

Title 18 of the United States Code now 
grants such protection to a long list of 
Federal officers and employees as well 
as uniformed members of the Coast 
Guard. This bill would be especially 
effective in protecting servicemen who 
belong to minority groups or who might 
otherwise be the objects of prejudice in 
particular localities of our country. This 
bill, if enacted, would make it clear that 
the uniform of our country worn in the 
performance of duty extends to all its 
wearers the protection of Federal law. 

It is common knowledge that in many 
of the localities of our Nation, where 
there is a concentration of servicemen 
in training camps or base installations, 
local enforcement officers are unable to 
provide adequate protection. 

Where the Congress has, through the 
selective-seryice law, uprooted and 
transplanted citizens of our country 
from their usual habitat and environ- 
ment, they are entitled to have the Con- 
gress protect their person against un- 
provoked violence, 


Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Under Secretary 
of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pride in the fact that Mr. 
Charles Sparks Thomas, now the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, is a constituent 
of the 15th District of California which 
I represent. 

I have known Mr. Thomas personally 
for many years, and his appointment to 
this important position in the new ad- 
ministration is not only deserved recog- 
nition of Mr. Thomas’ excellent qualifi- 
cations for this office, but also reflects 
the policy of President Eisenhower to 
select men of ability to all top posts in 
the Government. 

Mr. Thomas’ background is thoroughly 
Navy. He attended the University of 
California and Cornell University, leav- 
ing Cornell during World War I to go 
into naval aviation. During World War 
IT he was a special assistant to Mr. Ar- 
temus L. Gates, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, and later became a 
special assistant to Mr. James Forrestal. 
During that time he set up the Navy’s 
inventory control program and the first 
contract negotiation section of the Navy. 

As a businessman Mr. Thomas has 
been eminently successful. At the con- 
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clusion of World War I he joined the 
investment house of George H. Burr Co. 
in Los Angeles and became a partner in 
1925. In 1932 he left the Burr Co. to 
become vice president and general man- 
ager of Foreman & Clark, a chain of re- 
tail clothing stores. In 1937 he became 
president of the company, which posi- 
tion he held until his present appoint- 
ment as Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Thomas also held directorships in 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the Byron- 
Jackson Co., Pacific Finance Corp., and 
the Broadway Hale Department Stores. 

Mr. Thomas has been an active and 
vigorous Republican in the State of Cal- 
ifornia. His efforts were effective in 
revitalizing the Republican Party in Cal- 
ifornia to bring about the unity and 
activity which brought about the Re- 
publican victory in the State last No- 
vember. 

In civie affairs on the west coast and 
in Los Angeles, Mr. Thomas has been 
an airport commissioner in Los Angeles 
and served as president of the Los An- 
geles chapter of the Navy League and 
as vice president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. He has also 
been active in church and hospital work 
in Los Angeles. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
know that a man as capable as Charles 
Sparks Thomas has been appointed to 
the important position of Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, a man of honesty and 
integrity who has dedicated himself to 
the service of his country and the people 
of the United States. 


Unions Serve the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following copy of 
my testimony before the Committee on 
Education and Labor with reference to 
H. R. 2545, introduced by our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas]. I feel so strongly 
about the attempt of the Lucas bill to 
destroy multiemployer bargaining and 
national trade unions that I think it im- 
portant, at the risk of burdening the 
Recorp, to call the attention of all of the 
Members to the inherent danger of Mr. 
Lucas’ suggestion even in advance of the 
preparation of the committee’s report 
and the transcript of the hearing: 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to ex- 
press my views on the tremendously im- 
portant issue of labor relations about which 
this committee is deliberating. I intend to 
limit my observations almost exclusively to 
problems raised by H. R. 2545, introduced by 
Congressman Lucas. I am doing this for 
two important reasons. 

First, it seems to me that the proposed 
Lucas amendment raises issues that are basic 
to the continued existence of the free labor 
movement in the United States. It is my 
view that the terms “labor monopoly,” “fair 
competition,” and the question of the legiti- 


mate area of bargaining between manage- 
ment and labor must be most carefully 
weighed if precipitous action and tragic re- 
sults based largely on partisan passion are 
to be avoided. 

The original Hartley Act of 1947, subse- 
quent bills introduced by Congressmen 
Gwinn and FISHER, and now the proposed 
Lucas amendment, have all sought to modi- 
fy drastically the collective-bargaining rela- 
tionships which have emerged out of 150 
years of management-labor experience in the 
United States, I am not appearing here as 
& proponent of industry-wide bargaining, as 
such, any more than I favor local plant bar- 
gaining, company-wide bargaining, multi- 
employer bargaining in the local market area, 
or regional bargaining. I have no precon- 
ceived prejudices in favor of any particular 
form. All of these diverse types of bargain- 
ing, involving thousands of American em- 
ployers and millions of their employees, have 
emerged in response to the special needs and 
traditions of our modern industrial system. 
In the overwhelming majority of cases the 
public interest has in no way been harmed 
by this emerging pattern of industrial rela- 
tions; it is serving the Nation realistically 
and remarkably well. 

Before the Congress alters the delicate 
fabric of this institutional relationship be- 
tween American management and men I be- 
leve we must ponder well, lest we destroy 
what it has taken years to build. 

Because I believe that the proposed Lucas 
amendment approaches the issue of national 
emergency strikes in the worst of all pos- 
sible ways, that its enactment would deci- 
mate the American labor movement, and 
that it would throw thousands of stable and 
constructive collective bargaining relation- 
ships into chaos, I wish, even at the cost 
of imposing upon the limited time of this 
committee, to discuss this proposed bill and 
its implications in substantial detail. 

The second reason why I feel compelled 
to appear before you is more personal in 
nature. A week ago Mr. Lucas stated, in 
answer to a question of Congressman KER- 
STEN, that the Hartley law was possibly lost 
in the Senate in 1947 because of the reac- 
tion of employers against its ban on indus- 
try-wide bargaining. To this may I add, 
that it is also my impression that the bill 
was bitterly opposed by ail branches of the 
organized-labor movement. You are now 
considering an almost identical bill about 
which Mr, Lucas says, “We are going to have 
many employer groups come before our com- 
mittee opposing this bill.” But then he adds, 
even before these employers have had an 
opportunity to be heard and to present their 
views, "They are either intimidated or enjoy 
such monopolistic power now that they do 
not want it taken away from them.” 

I could not possibly know all of the em- 
ployers who now engage in the various types 
of bargaining that Mr. Lucas’ bill would 
destroy. I understand, however, that in 1947 
the Hartley bill was vigorously opposed by 
many employers, many professional experts 
in the field of industrial relations, and by 
all of organized labor. But I do know scores 
of employers in the men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing industry and hundreds of their employees 
who happen to be my constituents. I feel 
that it is necessary to make abundantly clear 
that neither its management nor labor— 
the hundreds of firms and half-million 
workers who now engage in nationwide or 
regional collective bargaining throughout all 
parts of the Nation—are poor, intimidated 
weaklings or brazen extorting monopolists. 
It does not seem to me to contribute to the 
high purpose of these deliberations to engage 
in castigation of this sort. 

It is widely held that the type of bargain- 
ing which now governs the manufacture of 
the clothing worn by the members of this 
committee—and by 90 percent of the rest 
of the American people—is highly in the 
public interest, The industry-wide and re- 
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gional bargaining in which the clothing me 
dustry engages has not stifled competition; 
this industry is one of the most sharply com- 
petitive in the United States. It does strive, 
however, to eliminate the sweatshop and the 
outmoded practice whereby one employer 
seeks to compete against the other by de- 
pressing the wages and working standards 
of helpless working men and women. Not 
since 1932, as Mr. Lucas indicates, but actu- 
ally for more than 35 years, this industry 
has been developing forms of collective-bar- 
gaining relationships between their national 
unions and competing employers which have 
been proclaimed as models of constructive 
Management-labor statesmanship. And £O, 
also, have the employer-employee relation- 
ships which practical common sense and the 
rule of reason have evolved in many other 
industries which this proposed amendment 
would now destroy. 

The Lucas bill aims to eliminate critical 
national strikes and this purpose would be 
achieved by the simple device of fragmentiz- 
ing the power of our national unions, which 
Mr. Lucas denounces as labor monopolies. 
As I read this bill, not only would simul- 
taneous strikes (or lockouts) involving com- 
peting employers be outlawed—beyond the 
50-mile local market limit—but bargaining 
by a common collective bargaining repre- 
sentative which involves the employees of 
competing employers—beyond the 50-mile 
limit—would be outlawed as well. The pro- 
posed amendment thus would reimpose the 
company-union system of collective bargain- 
ing which largely dominated industrial re- 
lations, and was largely dominated by the 
employers in this Nation not so many years 
ago. 

Mr. Lucas claims that this bill would not 
outlaw industrywide or regional bargaining— 
only strikes of this nature would become 
itMegal. But the language of his bill says 
the opposite. On page 3, line 3, it clearly 
states, “A representative that has been desig- 
nated or acts as the representative of em- 
ployees of any employer shall be ineligible 
to be certified as the representative of em- 
ployees of any competing employer.” 

With this language I ask how can any 
multiemployer bargaining beyond the 50- 
mile limit take place? Surely the purpose 
is again clear enough where on the same 
page the bill states that while local com- 
pany unions may belong to a national union, 
this affiliation is only to be allowed (and 
I quote), “if the collective bargaining, con- 
certed activities, or terms of collective bar- 
gaining or arrangements of such representa- 
tatives are not subject directly or indirectly 
to common control or approval” (p. 3, lines 
15 to 18). 

Surely the clear language of these two sec- 
tions means (1) that multiemployer bargain- 
ing is barred because it is illegal for a union 
spokesman to represent the employees of 
two or more competing employers and (2) 
national union advice or participation, even 
in local plant or company negotiations, is 
outlawed. 

But even if Mr. Lucas alters his proposed 
amendment so that national and regional 
bargaining could legally take place and na- 
tional unions could participate—the change 
would only be a pointless gesture. Collec- 
tive bargaining without the ultimate right 
to strike if agreement cannot be finally 
reached, is meaningless. 

Mr. Lucas vigorously denies that he aims 
to destroy the national labor unions, albeit 
he readily admits that the charge is made. 
In his statement of February 3 on the floor 
of the House he argued that trade associa- 
tions have not been destroyed because they 
cannot legally regulate their members’ prices. 
So, too, he would allow national unions to 
continue to function as long as they do not 
“directly or indirectly” influence the deci- 
sions of their affiliated local unions on wages 
or working conditions. Presumably, to pro- 
tect this Nation from national emergency 
strikes, Mr. Lucas feels it is mandatory that 
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we pulverize the American trade-union 
movement into a hundred thousand plant 
and company fragments, each operating in 
enforced isolation (except within the 50-mile 
limit). Such drastic surgery, he says, is 
necessary in the public interest. 

After going this far, I do not understand 
why Mr. Lucas, in the interest of consistency, 
doesn’t go all out in supporting the intel- 
lectual theoreticians in whose spirit his bill 
is conceived—by simply demanding the ab- 
olition of all unions on the ground that 
they are all “monopolistic conspiracies” 
engaging in the restraint of trade. 

This theory that unions by their very 
nature are illegal associations of working 
people who are conspiring to “artificially” 
fix the price of labor has an ancient origin 
in common law. The intellectual theo- 
reticians in this camp argue that the price 
paid for labor, like the price paid for any- 
thing else, should be freely determined in 
the market place under the inviolable law 
of supply and demand. 

If industry conspires to interfere with 
unrestrained competition between buyers 
and sellers, they point out, it is subject to 
punishment under our antimonopoly laws, 
By the same token, when workers join 
unions, they likewise become part of a con- 
spiracy to fix wages above their free-market 
levels. Therefore, these theoreticians con- 
clude, all unions are a monopolistic restraint 
of trade and as such should be outlawed. 

It is interesting to note that when Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act in 
1890—the avowed purpose of which was to 
break up the growing industrial monopolies 
in the steel, oil, tobacco, sugar, packing, and 
other industries—certain judges, at the in- 
stigation of the business monopolists them- 
selves, turned the same law against the 
unions and sent their leaders to jail on the 
charge of “restraining of trade.” 

It took Congress 24 years to get around 
to clarifying the original purpose of its anti- 
monopoly legislation, In 1914 it passed the 
Clayton Act, which was intended to exclude 
unions from antitrust proceedings except 
when they conspire with management to 
restrain trade. 

Why did Congress finally take this action? 
Because it had become tragically clear that 
the same rules that were meant to establish 
the market value of a ton of steel cannot 
properly determine the fair value of the labor 
of a human being. The reasons are fairly 
obvious: 

1. If the businessman who sells steel or 
who wants to buy it is not satisfied with an 
offer he can generally wait for a better one 
without loss. But the worker is selling a 
part of himself, his own labor power. If he 
turns down a job because the price (that is, 
the wage) is unsatisfactory, what he loses 
while shopping around for a better oppor- 
tunity is lost forever. Besides, the worker 
cannot hold out long for better offers; his 
family must eat every day. 

2, The prevailing price of steel is generally 
widely known to buyers and sellers all over 
the country but the price of labor, the cur- 
rent wage rate, cannot easily be known to an 
individual searching for work. Without a 
union to help him a worker generally, for 
lack of information, would be forced to sell 
his labor for too low a price. 

3. While most commodities can be shipped 
to the market where they may bring the 
highest price, the worker cannot so easily 
move with his family from one city to an- 
other even if he had the means of knowing 
that his labor would bring a higher price in 
another place. 

4. In our industrial society there are gen- 
erally many workers trying to sell their labor 
and gradually fewer employers seeking to buy 
it. Without collective bargaining through 
strong unions, workers in most instances 
would have no choice but to accept whatever 
price is offered for their labor. 


In the face of these tremendous advan- 
tages of the buyer of labor (the employer) 
over the seller (the worker), surely it is 
hypocritical nonsense to talk about the bene- 
fits of pure competition which would sup- 
posedly exist in a free-labor market in which 
there would be no unions. 

Now, Congressmen Lucas, Gwinn, and 
Fisher and Mr. Hartley would not, I assume, 
go all the way. They are practical men and 
they are conceding that local and company- 
wide bargaining and multiemployer bargain- 
ing within the 50-mile limit is not monopo- 
listic or socially undesirable. 

But having made this concession, they now 
find themselves in a difficult predicament. 
They now must prove why multiemployer 
bargaining 2 miles or 200 miles or 2,000 miles 
over the 50-mile limit suddenly becomes a 
dangerous restraint on trade. 

Part of their very real problem grows out 
of the fact that most of our modern cor- 
porations are engaged in selling their prod- 
ucts outside of the 50-mile limit—very often, 
in fact, in every State of the Union. 

Besides, more and more of these products 
not only sell everywhere throughout the Na- 
tion but sell for the same price everywhere, 
Didn't the last Congress, in passing the Mc- 
Guire Act, itself sanctify the so-called fair- 
trade laws of the States by which the retail 
price of thousands of standard-brand prod- 
ucts—often supposedly in competition with 
each other, from automobiles and refrigera- 
tors to Pepsi and Coca-Cola and cigarettes— 
are fixed by the producers themselves? There 
is not one iota of bargaining between buyers 
and sellers in any local market place under 
this procedure. And as a result of it and 
of the growth of the United States into one 
vast national market, the prices which Amer- 
ican families pay for the things they must 
buy tend to become more and more uniform 
everywhere. Yet Mr. Lucas argues that the 
unions of the workers who produce these 
products are dangerous monopolies if they 
are not bargaining separately with each com- 
pany or in each locality (outside of the 
50-mile limit) for the wages which the work- 
ers shall be paid. 

Even industrial buyers of semifinished 
manufactured products do not enjoy local 
price bargaining with United States Steel or 
Bethlehem and many other corporations. 
The price of steel, cement, and many other 
materials is not subject to haggling in local 
markets. 

And this is not all. What of the various 
devices by which the producers in several 
highly concentrated industries have prac- 
tically eliminated competition with each 
other despite the antimonopoly laws? 

Professor Lester, of Princeton University, 
in his recent Reflections on the Labor Mo- 
nopoly Issue, points to the contradictions in 
the argument against national and regional 
bargaining by unions: “Actually,” he points 
out (and I quote), “it is extremely difficult 
to argue that the price of labor should vary 
from locality to locality when the workers’ 
tools or equipment, the materials he works 
with, and the products he makes, all carry 
uniform prices regionally or nationally, and 
when many of the goods he purchases 
(clothes, foods, household equipment, build- 
ing supplies, etc.) likewise are sold at uni- 
form prices geographically.” 

Perhaps some businessmen would be happy 
indeed to see the uniform price they fix 
for their own products held at very high 
levels while, under the Lucas amendment, 
national, regional, and pattern bargaining 
would be outlawed, the national unions 
would be shattered, and they could then 
dictate low wages to weak local and company 
unions. 

In an increasing number of industries, 
however, the employers seek no such advan- 
tage over their employees. The desire of 
many enlightened businessmen as well as 
unions for multi-employer national or re- 
gional collective bargaining is clearly under- 
stood, 
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In the absence of stabilized wage rates 
those employers who maintain high wage 
standards face a perpetual danger of losing 
business to low-wage competitors. Under 
this circumstance both the socially minded 
employer who wishes to pay a decent wage 
and the union that wishes to secure it, face 
the danger of ultimately perishing. While 
both in regional and national multiemployer 
bargaining many of the contract issues are 
generally left to local plant or company de- 
termination, based upon the traditions and 
practices of each enterprise, there is an in- 
evitable pressure toward the equalization of 
basic wage rates over the entire competitive 
market area— a pressure which neither labor 
nor management can ignore. Only by re- 
moving unfair competition based on sweat- 
shop wages and working conditions can 
decent employers and the union survive and 


rosper. 

It is for this reason that nationwide and 
regional multi-employer bargaining has 
emerged in this country in a score of im- 
portant industries—not just since 1932, as 
Mr. Lucas asserts (perhaps because he wishes 
to identify all evil as beginning with the 
enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act)— 
but stretching back as far as 50 years. 

Industry-wide bargaining involving a ma- 
jority of the producers throughout the Na- 
tion, exists in the pottery, railroad, coal 
mining, pressed glass and glassware, wall 
paper and a few other industries. Regional 
multi-employer bargaining—which is cons- 
ducted beyond the 50-mile limit—is practiced 
chiefly in the clothing, hosiery, maritime, 
pulp and paper, textile and some other in- 
dustries. Today it is probable that as many 
as 5 million workers are covered by multi- 
employer agreements on a national, regional, 
or local market level. 

The findings of Professors Lester and Roby 
of Princeton University in their recent study 
of “Wages Under National and Regional Col- 
lective Bargaining” support the conclusion 
that this type of bargaining has been highly 
in the public interest, Examining seven 
industries in which national or regional bar- 
gaining has been continued for more than 
10 years (glassware, pottery, stove, hosiery, 
silk and rayon dyeing and finishing, flat 
glass, and the pulp and paper industries), 
they find that— 

“Under national or regional bargaining, 
wage decisions are likely to be more sensible 
and farsighted than in the case where the 
wage pattern is established by a wage leader 
or by local bargaining with a union playing 
one firm against the other—local interests 
and the interests of smaller firms have gen- 
erally been well represented in wage nego- 
tiations under national and regional bar- 
gaining in the seven industries—experience 
indicates that the union’s wage demands 
may be more modest when they apply uni- 
formly and simultaneously to all plants in 
the multi-employer unit.” 

The study of Professors Lester and Roby 
concludes that “monopolistic or collusive 
practices with regard to wages or economic 
change have not characterized any of the 
seven industries. Indeed elimination of 
wage cutting has tended to stress efficiency 
of management as the most important fac- 
tor in competition.” 

Surely in 1953 enlightened American busi- 
ness executives are no longer arguing that 
the existence of our free enterprise system 
requires that employers be allowed to pay 
substandard wages and tax the human en- 
durance of their workers beyond reason in 
order to compete. 

As a consequence of multi-employer and 
“pattern” bargaining, the real qualities of 
effective management leadership are put to 
a test—the ability to compete on the basis 
of better production methods, a better prod- 
uct, and superior salesmanship. How much 
better this is than requiring American work- 
ers to suffer the tragedy of substandard 
wages as a subsidy to help their employers 
to compete. 
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It is important to remember that even 
uniform wage rates, where they may apply 
between competitors, are not the same 
thing as uniform labor costs. Under multi- 
employer and pattern bargaining, although 
wage rates may tend toward a uniform pat- 
tern, there still remain unlimited oppor- 
tunities to compete for lower labor costs by 
increasing labor productivity through the 
development of better supervision, improved 
production planning, and the more efficient 
use of machines. 

Here is the area in which American man- 
agement should further develop its com- 
petitive genius—as well as in planning bet- 
ter products and in finding more efficient 
ways of distributing and selling them. 

Has competition been destroyed within 
the clothing, stone, clay and glass products, 
textile, mining and other industries which 
engage in multiemployer bargaining? Of 
course not, 

Are the workers in these industries ex- 
torting monopolistically high wages from 
helpless employers? Certainly not. 

As of November 1952 a city worker’s family 
of four would have required a yearly income 
of $4,291—or at the rate of $85.52 per week— 
to maintain the family at the standard con- 
sidered adequate by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. But the annual average rate of 
earnings of anthracite miners, based upon 
the first 11 months of 1952, was only about 
$3,550 while bituminous miners earned only 
about $4,050. Average earnings of stone, clay, 
and glass products workers was about $3,400 
in 1952; textile workers $2,750; and clothing 
workers $2,500, 

Public policy as well as private agreements 
between unions and management increas- 
ingly recognizes that legitimate competition 
is not destroyed by a tendency toward uni- 
form wages and working conditions among 
competitors, 

Payment for the loss of an eye or a life 
under our State workmen’s compensation 
laws are similar beyond the 50-mile limit 
even in the case of competing employers. 
Unemployment compensation benefits are 
not computed differently for competing en- 
terprises, 

Under our Federal social-security law, 
payments are uniformly standard for all seg- 
ments of an industry and of the Nation; Fed- 
eral minimum wages are the same for all 
enterprises engaging in interstate commerce 
whether they are competitors or not; and 
under the Walsh-Healey Act it is established 
Federal policy that public contracts shall be 
awarded only when prevailing wage stand- 
ards are met—in the interest of fair com- 
petition. Furthermore—under our Federal 
civil-service procedures Uncle Sam him- 
self has maintained uniform wage scales 
for comparable work for many years. 

Even in the field of competition for inter- 
national trade is it not the American em- 
ployers who argue most loudly that tariffs 
should be high enough to protect American 
workers from the unfair competition of lower 
foreign wages? Surely the objective of uni- 
form and decent wage and working stand- 
ards as among competitors has become part 
of our national policy. 

Let us consider briefly the subject of “pat- 
tern” bargaining under which a leader in 
the industry negotiates with the union and 
& wage pattern is established which others 
then generally follow. 

It is noteworthy that pattern bargaining 
exists primarily in the most powerful and 
highly concentrated areas of our economy— 
like steel, automobile, meat packing, rubber 
and oil where one or a handful of corpora- 
tions dominate the entire industry. It is 
significant that the giants of these industries 
appear conspicuously among the 113 com- 
panies each of which had assets of over 
$100 million in 1947 and accounted for 46 
percent of the productive facilities owned 
by all manufacturing in that year, according 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 


By dint of the vast power these corpora- 
tions exercise, the decisions of a few hundred 
business executives have a vital impact upon 
the lives not only of their own workers but 
upon the welfare of all of the American 
people, 

Objective studies have shown that despite 
the Sherman Antitrust Act there has been 
a surprisingly consistent pattern of con- 
certed price movements in these industries. 
And similarly, long before there was effective 
unionization or any Government wage regu- 
lation within these industries, there also had 
been a striking uniformity of wage actions as 
well. 

In the steel industry, about which much 
has been heard in the discussion of the Lucas 
amendment, a careful examination has been 
made of wage movements from 1913 to 1932 
by Mr. George Seltzer. In a carefully docu- 
mented study conducted at the University 
of Chicago and financed by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation entitled “Pat- 
tern Bargaining and the United Steelworkers” 
he has this to say about the facts during 
those preunion years: 

“They show general agreement in the tim- 
ing and amount of wage changes throughout 
the industry. * * * The United States Steel 
Corp. took the lead in 11 of the 14 general 
wage changes during this period; no other 
basic-steel firm assumed the leadership role 
more than once.” 

After showing case after case in which the 
steel industry marched in goose step precision 
following the wage as well as the price lead- 
ership of United States Steel, Mr. Seltzer 
concludes: 

“It seems clear that the USA-CIO did not 
initiate uniformity of wage behavior in the 
basic-steel industry. This uniformity is 
rooted in the product and labor market 
structure of the industry. 

“The synchronization of the wage behavior 
of basic-steel firms is in part a reflection of 
the larger business strategy prevailing in the 
industry.” 

Long before there were unions in these 
several highly concentrated industries a 
handful of powerful corporations enjoyed 
unchallenged monopoly power to fix the 
wages of millions of employees, and they 
generally acted not independently, but in 
unison to create a common wage pattern. 
Big Business did not then complain of labor 
monopolies; it was profiting too much from 
its own, 

Today strong national unions are essen- 
tial in these industries—steel, auto, rubber, 
oil, packinghouse, and the rest—because 
without them this power of the industrial 
giants, acting so often in unison, would be 
wholly without check. Modern industrial 
unionism has not created a labor monopoly 
power; it has only succeeded, in part, in 
reducing the absolute monopoly which the 
employers had enjoyed in these industries 
for so many years. 

But even today it is not the union, but 
the employers themselves in these indus- 
tries, who insist upon pattern bargaining. 
The record shows that year after year, while 
each basic steel company pretends to nego- 
tiate with the union, it is but an empty 
ritual. Actually each insists it will pay as 
much as United States Steel, and not 1 
penny more. Even when contracts are oc- 
casionally negotiated before the steel leader 
makes his bargain, there is always the en- 
forced stipulation that wage settlements are 
conditional on the determination of the 
final pattern. 

In those industries in which genuine 
multiemployer national and regional bar- 
gaining exists the result has raised the true 
level of competition in accord with the best 
tradition of free enterprise and eliminated 
unfair competition based on sweatshops. 

Among the giant corporations in the in- 
dustries where pattern bargaining so largely 
exists the resulting wage uniformity is 
neither new—it existed long before unions— 


nor does its existence destroy real price come _ 
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petition if these mammoth enterprises 
would desire to more generally engage in it. 
As for the form of bargaining—the pattern 
device—it is the creature of industry policy, 
not the result of union invention. 

The evil in this situation is the domina- 
tion of the industry by a single large cor- 
poration, or by a handful of large corpora- 
tions. This situation, I am afraid, is going 
to continue to exist. The Sherman Act has 
not checked it; if anything, the number 
of pattern industries, where a single giant 
or a few very large corporations dominate, 
has gradually increased since 1890. This 
bill, I am confident, is not going to reduce 
the size or the power of these great corpo- 
rations, and, in all fairness, it does not pur- 
port to. And as long as these corporations 
enjoy their present dominance, the smaller 
corporations in the industry are going to 
follow the leader, both on wages and prices. 
It is, I say, this concentration of complete 
power which is undesirable; not the efforts 
of the workers to equate in slight degree 
their bargaining power with that of their 
giant employers. It is only because the 
workers in these industries bargain through 
national unions that they are not wholly 
at the mercy of powerful employers. 

Let me put it even more simply: The thing 
that is the matter in industries where pat- 
tern bargaining prevails is that a single cor- 
poration, or a few corporations, have too 
much power. That situation would not be 
improved by weakening and breaking up the 
unions in these industries; it would only 
make the situation intolerable for the 
workers. 

What then is the real issue here? It can- 
not be that these forms of collective bar- 
gaining in which unions engage—whether 
voluntarily through broad multi-employer 
bargaining or through pattern bargaining on 
the insistence of some employers—are actu- 
ally a menace to the national welfare. 

The combination of workers into national 
unions leads to results far different for the 
welfare of America than the combination 
of businesses into monopolies. Corporate 
monopolies are antisocial conspiracies cre- 
ated only to restrict competition and in- 
crease profits to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Unions have grown to serve the many. As 
& result of collective bargaining—local, re- 
gional, or national—the living standards and 
opportunities of millions of workers, non- 
union as well as union, have been raised. In 
fact all segments of the population, includ- 
ing the employers themselves, have shared in 
these benefits, since high wages supply the 
purchasing power on which our Nation's 
prosperity depends, 

Unionism is the champion of the millions 
who can win a decent future only by pooling 
the meager economic power of each into a 
common cause for the common Rec- 
ognition of this fact was implicit in the ac- 
tion of the Congress when, 39 years ago, it 
enacted the Clayton Act and declared that 
the conditions surrounding the sale of the 
labor of a human being are not to be con- 
sidered the same as those affecting the sale 
of a ton of steel. People are not commodi- 
ties either under moral or man-made law, 

Do the resources of American unions sug- 
gest a financial base for the operātion of 
monopolistic labor power against which in- 
dustry stands helpless? 

Compare the $11 million total assets of 
the United Steelworkers.of America, held in 
behalf of over a million union members, with 
the $1,541 million assets of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and $3,140 million assets of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

Contrast the $14 million total assets of the 
United Automobile Workers of America with 
the $3,671 million assets of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Does the $175 billion in total current assets 
owned by American corporations—including 
$30 billion in cash and $20 billion in United 
States Government bonds alone—give the 
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impression that it is the workers who Rave 
been extracting an extortionate share of the 
national income? 

The wealth of our corporations is not the 
only basis by which the power of big business 
is maintained. Recently Prof. E. E. Witte, of 
the University of Wisconsin, correctly stated: 
“The great corporations also have far more 
extensive propaganda facilities and generally 
get much more favorable publicity through 
regular news channels. Corporation man- 
agers and executives are the best paid of all 
people in our present-day society. They are 
socially acceptable everywhere and command 
much attention whenever they express their 
views on any subject. In contrast, our labor 
leaders are outcasts in social circles and are 
suspect by a large part of the general public.” 

What then is the nub of the argument that 
the proponents of this bill seek to bring 
to a head? 

In its simplest terms they want to break 
up nationwide, regional, and pattern bar- 
gaining and the national unions that engage 
in them. 

It is argued that this would end national 
emergency strikes, and this is partially true. 

But at the same time the only means by 
which working people can come near equality 
in bargaining power with American industry 
would be destroyed. 

Mr. Lucas would have us believe that the 
multi-employer and pattern bargaining in 
which many unions voluntarily or neces- 
Sarily engage is inevitably harmful in its 
effect, but it is not. 

Mr. Lucas would have us believe that the 
unions are all-powerful in their relationship 
with the employers, but they are not. 

But still we have intolerable nationwide 
strikes, Mr. Lucas may report. Does this not 
prove that the national unions and the 
multi-employer and pattern bargaining in 
which they engage are the cause? 

Now, it is true that unions go on strike 
and thus bring on stoppages. But this is 
true only because the unions in the final 
analysis do not control the wage bargain. 
Always the employers have the final power of 
decision as to wages and working conditions. 
The unions can only accept or reject their 
decisions. 

It is this fact that makes Mr. Lucas’ pen- 
aities against muiti-employer lockouts (be- 
yond the 50-mile limit) a sham. Employers 
today seldom need to engage in a lockout, 
all they need do is say “No” to the union's 
demands. In this way, regardless of the true 
merits of the case, it is always the union 
and never the employer that is charged with 
endangering the public welfare. 

But is it not equally true that it can be the 
employers who really cause the strike and 
endanger the public? Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that the employers in an industry, 
whether openly in combination or not, deny 
just Improvements and demand the status 
quo. Suppose that this position is clearly 
unjustified, the union rejects it and has no 
choice but to go on strike. It is still the 

ynion which technically causes the stoppage. 
e employers are willing to operate on their 
own terms. But would it be the union which 
really endangered the public or would it be 
the employers? ‘The surface situation is that 
it is the union which creates the danger to 
the public. Every newspaper in the land 
would headline the fact that the steelwork- 
ers, the miners, or the oil workers are en- 
Gangering the Nation with a strike. And you 
therefore have testimony of the sort that has 
been offered to this committee arguing that 


the solution is to break up the national un- | 


ions so that they cannot seriously contest the 
employers’ power and thus cannot threaten 
the public welfare. 

But this solution is completely and totally 
one-sided: The fact that it is the union 
which calls the strike does not mean that it 
is'the union which is at fault or which, in 


reality, creates the danger to the public. It” 


may just as well be, and frequently is, the 


employers. The solution, therefore, is not 
to solve the conflict between labor and the 
employers by destroying labor. Nor is it to 
destroy capital. The solution must involve 
some method of examining the facts of the 
particular dispute and making recommenda- 
tions for settlement so that, in cases where 
the public is endangered by a prolonged 
shutdown in production, the country can 
know whether in truth and in substance, it 
is the union or the employer which, by its 
intransigeance, is endangering the national 
health and safety. Public opinion can then 
operate in an informed atmosphere. 

Already we have the arbitrary 80-day in- 
junction provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which gives a clear advantage to the em- 
ployer because it would simply freeze the 
often intolerable status quo. 

Now Mr. Lucas would go further. He 
would destroy the national unions and the 
right to engage in multi-employer and pat- 
tern bargaining in an effort to assure indus- 
trial peace. But the form of bargaining is 
not the cause of national emergency strikes. 
In many industries which engage in national 
and regional bargaining—like men’s cloth- 
ing, for example—there have not been strikes 
for decades. On the other hand, in local or 
company bargaining, or in cases where multi- 
employer bargaining would be sanctioned by 
Mr. Lucas—within the 50-mile limit—there 
have been most serious strikes affecting the 
public welfare. The tugboatmen strike in 
New York, a strike of a public utility, or in a 
single plant making an important item for 
national defense—are cases in point. 

The destruction of the national unions and 
of the collective-bargaining forms in which 
American labor and management have so 
long traditionally engaged is the wrong an- 
swer to our problem. Certainly the Congress 
can destroy the power of unions in order to 
make the problem of strikes disappear; per- 
haps this would be welcome to certain groups 
within management, but its effect would be 
tragic for the Nation’s workers and for the 
American people, 

We can force compulsory arbitration of 
national emergency disputes, but both labor 
and management would bitterly oppose this 
step—and rightly, since compulsion never 
long insures industrial peace. 

Our most constructive role, it seems to me, 
is to encourage a meeting of the minds be- 
tween collective bargaining participants be- 
cause this, in the long run, must be achieved. 
A strike by its very nature generally helps to 
speed up this process. Often, even a nation- 
wide strike may hardly affect the national 
interest in its early stages. But each day 
that it continues the losses to both the em- 
ployers and the workers become larger and 
each side becomes more amenable to the 
spirit. of compromise out of which agreement 
finally comes. Certainly we must sharpen 
the useful tools of mediation so that a meet- 
ing of the minds may be encouraged before a 
strike has begun or can be speedily accom- 
plished after one is in progress. Fact finding, 
too, has its part to play so that the pressure 
of enlightened public opinion can be brought 
to bear on the contesting parties. Pinally, as 
a last resort, the Congress itself could act in 
any specific situation, letting the facts in 
each case govern its course of action. 

As long as we remain free, the right to 
strike and the probability of strikes must al- 
ways exist. It is our duty to find the means 
of avoiding them, if possible, and of quickly 
ending them when they critically impair the 
national effort. But this must be done with 
equity both to the rights of labor and of 
capital. 

In conclusion, I wish to’make a few brief 
comments both with regard to the question 
of local union democracy and of the welfare 
of small business, since Mr. Lucas raises these 
two issues as subsidiary arguments in sup- 
port of his proposed amendment. 


Because national strikes occur and the’ 


national interest is sometimes affected, it is 
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fashionable to hurl the charge of “labor 
boss” or “labor dictator” at our national 
union leaders. But it would be interesting 
indeed to compare the procedures by which 
our coporations are run with the rules that 
govern our unions to determine which are 
more or less democratic. 

The local union affiliates of our modern 
American unions are not always as tragically 
without voice as many antiunion spokes- 
men would have us believe. If you have 
attended the conventions of our national 
unions—to which almost all of the delegates 
have been elected by their fellow workers at 
the local union level—you would generally 
see manifestations of democracy in its full- 
est form. Between conventions, wage policy 
committees and executive boards elected by 
and reflecting the views of the local union 
membership, meet and deliberate with the 
national officers. In many of our national 
unions a membership vote is customary be- 
fore a strike is considered. In many, elec- 
tions are conducted under the supervision of 
the Honest Ballot Association. In a majority, 
educational programs are conducted to en- 
courage a greater understanding of the poli- 
cies of the union and to increase democratic 
participation in its affairs. 

Are some Members of the Congress for- 
ever going to delude themselves with a be- 
lief that the local union member is always 
the pawn of the so-called national labor boss, 
forced helplessly to join the union and then 
dragged in chains on to the picket lines? 
The Smith-Connally Act of World War II 
should have shattered our illusions. Con- 
ceived as a means of forestalling strikes by 
the device of forcing a local union refer- 
endum before a strike could occur, the act 
sometimes boomeranged badly. The act en- 
couraged irresponsible leadership at the local 
level at the very time that the so-called 
national union labor bosses were patriotically 
exercising an effort to keep their members at 
work and war production in progress, re- 
gardless of the provocation that the local 
membership felt they suffered. 

Under the Taft-Hartiey Act, the majority 
of Congress assumed that since workers did 
not want the union shop, it would be wise 
to force each local to vote on the issue and 
thereby prove that it was only desired by 
the so-called union dictators. But experi- 
ence has shown, much to the embarrass- 
ment of the authors of the law, that exactly 
the opposite was true and the vote require- 
ment has now been dropped from the law. 
Similarly, under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
provision that workers should be required 
to vote on the last offer of the employer 
was calculated to prove that the national 
union leaders were extremists and that the 
local union members wanted much less than 
the demands for which they were on strike. 
But again, the illusions of Congress should 
have been dispelled by the evidence of the 
record. 

Rather than serving as an instrument of 
despotic repression over the lives of the local 
members, the national union can provide 
inyaluable aid both to the local members 
and to their employer. Under the Lucas 
amendment, which would sever the local 
from its national with regard to any issue 
involving collective bargaining, the local 
member would be at a helpless disadvantage. 
National union experts, informed about the 
industry, prevailing wage rates, and other 
working conditions could not aid him. 
Trained union. negotiators and legal coun- 
sélors could not sit at the bargaining table, 
although the employer would be free to hire 
his own. National strike benefits could not 
be provided. Company unionism would 
again be enthroned. 

But the losses to the employer would also 
be very real. His own employees might en- 
joy exaggerated views about the company’s 
ability to pay increased benefits which na- 
tional union economists could easily dispel 
if they were allowed. The urge of his em- 
ployees to strike, even if based upon un- 
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reasonable assumptions, would remain un- 
challenged, since the national union would 
be powerless to withhold strike sanction. 
Nor could national officials intercede to see 
that the local fulfilled the terms of an exist- 
ing contract. And each employer, outside 
the 50-mile limit, would be required to meet 
the costly and often frustrating necessity of 
negotiating his own separate agreement not 
only over wages but also over pensions and 
other fringes, whereas today thousands of 
employers enjoy the economy and efficiency 
of engaging in joint negotiations. 

Also, under Mr. Lucas’ amendment, a whole 
army of National Labor Relations Board de- 
tectives would be required to be present at 
every trade association meeting and at every 
country club where business executives play 
golf in order to enforce the provision of the 
law that competing employers must not en- 
gage in any concerted activity, directly or 
indirectly affecting the formulation of labor 
policies. Similarly the presence of Federal 
law-enforcement agents would be required 
at every labor convention where the repre- 
sentatives of the employees of competing em- 
ployers gather and in every beer hall where 
they might meet and tarry after work and 
discuss the wages they receive. 

All management-labor agreements pre- 
sumably would be consigned to the custody 
of the FBI lest either competing employers 
or the representatives of employees of com- 
peting employers might see them and there- 
by be tempted to engage in an illegal “con- 
certed activity,” directly or indirectly. 

Finally, I wish to say a few words about the 
small employers in whose behalf Mr. Lucas 
also urges his amendment. 

The virtue of multi-employer bargaining, 
whether national, regional, or local, grows 
out of the fact that the wages and working 
conditions which are agreed upon reflect the 
economic problems of all competing em- 
ployers. Recall the study of Professors Lester 
and Roby who found that under this form 
of bargaining (and I quote again) “experi- 
ence indicates that the unions’ wage de- 
mands may be more modest when they apply 
uniformly and simultaneously to all plants 
in the multi-employer unit.” Within the 
trade associations which usually negotiate 
this type of contract the small competitors 
as well as the large have voice and yotes 
with which to influence the final bargain. 

In the case of “pattern” bargaining, the 
record shows substantial adjustment on the 
part of the national unions to the special 
problems of employers. 

On this question Mr. Seltzer, in his study, 
Pattern Bargaining and the United Steel- 
workers has this to say: 

“It is significant that even in periods of 
full employment the union has not used the 
key bargain as an inflexible standard. * * * 
It has continuously shown concern for the 
survival of small or obsolete units. This 
makes it seem likely that in periods of less 
than full employment, the USA-CIO will be 
job conscious rather than pattern conscious.” 

The study concludes with these words: 

“Although pattern bargaining has been 
attacked as a form of ‘labor monopoly’ and 
as a cause of serious economic dislocation, 
the record in the case of the best-known 
practitioner of pattern bargaining, the 
United Steelworkers of America, does not 
seem to support the charges. The antici- 
pated effects on marginal firms have been 
avoided by the willingness of the union to 
modify and adapt its policies to fit special 
circumstances. The supposedly unbridled 
power of the union has been checked by 
forces which the union’s critics underrate, 
* + + It is the USA-CIO's concern for pre- 
serving the jobs of its members which, more 
than any other factor, explains why the fears 
created by pattern bargaining are unjusti- 
fied.” 

Rather than playing the role of a “devas- 
tating monopolistic monster” which devours 
small businesses—a portrayal which a few 


well-publicized but generally undocumented 
“horror stories” seeks to establish—it is my 
belief that the American trade-union move- 
ment has established an enviable record for 
its practical support of small business. 

Instead of encouraging a labor subsidy in 
the form of sweatshop wages and working 
conditions the national unions have rallied 
to the aid of small and weaker enterprises 
by urging easier access to credit for them. 
They have supported a fairer assignment of 
public contracts to small businesses. They 
have urged the creation of research facili- 
ties for small enterprises comparable to the 
experiment and research services now made 
available to farmers under our Federal-State 
programs. I have even heard of unions that 
have made direct loans to small businesses 
and of others who have loaned production 
engineers from their own staffs to help in- 
crease the efficiency of small and new en- 
terprises. 

In proceeding with your important and 
difficult deliberations I know that you will 
look toward constructive solutions to the 
problems of management-labor relations, It 
is my hope that the work of this committee 
will be viewed in the years ahead as a patient 
and monumental effort to find the means to 
extend, rather than to retard, the move- 
ment toward a more free and more respon- 
sible relationship between American man- 
agement and men, 


Poland Will Never Be Conquered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address recently delivered on 
the Justice for Poland radio program by 
yo Margaret L. Law, noted author and 
poet. 

These enlightening addresses for the 
cause of Poland’s freedom are sponsored 
by the radio programs commission of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., and 
originate in Chicopee, Mass. 

Miss Law’s address follows: 


Because I admire the Poles and revere what 
Poland has for centuries represented, I am 
delighted to speak to you today. Indeed, the 
very name Poland recalls the rewarding and 
vivid experiences of my 1929 visit there. 
Today, a generation later, my blood boils 
as if it were Polish blood when I read of 
the iniquities being meted a valiant people 
under the iron heel of communism. I can 
scarcely bear to hear the words “fall of War- 
saw” and “Katyn Forest.” Remembering all 
that I found so remarkable in Poland, I offer 
a prayer that so superior a civilization may, 
by some means not yet clear to us, be 
eventually restored. 

There comes to my mind our 13-day voy- 
age through storm and fog on a miserable 
little 5,000-ton vessel, Danish owned, a voy- 
age precious to me because it afforded the 
privilege of knowing many returning Polish- 
Americans. Among them was an interesting 
old stonemason who often talked to me. 
Since his wife's death he felt lonely and lost, 
hungry for his native mountain village where 
he hoped to begin a new cycle. In the illus- 
trated story which I later published he be- 
came a handsome Goral and I had him 
achieve his new life near beautiful Zakopane. 
When our ship docked and I said goodbye to 
this delightful Polish workman, I felt that I 
was losing a real friend, For he had opened 
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for me a door of understanding of the Polish 
heart and revealed in a unique way the exiled 
Pole’s love for the land I was about to see. 

Gdynia was then being built with phe- 
nomenal speed into the port which spelled 
high hopes for Polish Corridor commerce, 
Danzig, where we landed, offered immediate 
proof of Poland's cultural heritage as shown 
in architectural skill. 

Warsaw, the splendid capital city where 
my Polish hostess met me, proved a daily 
revelation of Polish history, music, art, and 
general finesse of living. With its beautiful 
homes, its winding Vistula, and its gaiety of 
pavement cafe society, it suggested both 
Paris and Vienna. I spent happy months 
there, attending fine performances at the 
opera, visiting the museums and galleries 
where Poland’s legacy of rare painting, fine 
wood sculpture, and rich tapestries told its 
own story of unrivaled past. I visited the 
recently restored Old Town, with Sigismund 
III's palace, and went to many studios of 
modern artists. I was received with the hos- 
pitality for which Poland has long been 
famed. At one of the great formal recep- 
tions I had the pleasure of meeting Presi- 
dent Moscicki and his gracious wife. Our 
Minister entertained for me—then America 
and Poland had a close relationship. Noth- 
ing in Warsaw impressed me more deeply 
than the quality of reverence shown by 
worshippers who crowded the cathedral. In 
spiritual development, as in patriotism, the 
Poles exceed any people I have met in my 
travels. 

At Willanov, King John Sobieski’s palace 
outside the capital city, in the midst of 
beautiful Italian architecture and great 
paintings of Polish victories, I saw also the 
small room where the renowned ruler offered 
daily prayer. A Sunday journey to Lowicz 
remains bright in memory, not only because 
of the colorful peasant costumes we saw in 
the church there but because of the wor- 
shippers’ deep and obvious reverence. This 
quality I felt in marked degree at Czensto- 
chowa and at religious celebrations in Zako- 
pane. ‘ 

Cracow, the heart of Poland, was to me a 
town of timeless enchantment from the Old 
Florian Gate to the university's renowned 
court with Copernicus’ statue. The Rynek, 
the sacred Kosciuszko Hill, the inimitable 
Wawel, and the cathedral, once seen, are 
never forgotten. 

Poznan, during this year of 1929 which 
marked the half way between two dreadful 
wars, was holding its exposition, a vast dis- 
play of the artistic and industrial progress 
made through Polish talent, determination, 
and hard work. I was fascinated with the 
remarkable wood sculpture, the weaving, and 
the paper cuts. On each subject I published 
articles in American magazines, and I hope 
that each expressed my admiration for the 
power of recrudescence, the ability to begin 
again, which a tragic history has bred in 
Polish nature. 

Visiting in the great houses was another 
delight. The gracious old Prince Lubomir- 
ski entertained us and took us over Lancut, 
the home of his nephew, Count Potocki, a 
400-room palace, moat-encircled, filled with 
exquisite furniture, tapestries, porcelains, 
paintings, and the finest appurtenances of 
living from all over the world. The great 
library contained vellum-bound volumes in 
many languages. On the palace walls hung 
portraits of beautiful ladies of all Europe's 
nobility who had married into this distin- 
guished family. During the hunting sea- 
son 150 guests were entertained, the many 
dining rooms, ballrooms and theater all in 
use. The pedigreed horses in the extensive 
stables were groomed by men whose fore- 
bears had for five generations performed 
this task. Here was the crystallization of a 
civilization which will never come again, a 
swansong of manorial living which I am 
glad to have seen, 
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Reluctantly I left Poland, bringing home 
with me the memories of a remarkable land, 
a wonderful people. Even now the great 
names of Polish history, music, and art ring 
in my ears—I think of the patriot Kosciusko 
who, coming to colonial America, announced 
to George Washington, commander of our 
Revolutionary Army, “I come to fight as a 
volunteer for American independence,” 
“What can you do?” Washington queried. 
“Try me,” Kosciusko replied. I remember 
Chopin who gave the world his Poland in 
music, Paderewski who interpreted it 
through the piano and through patriotic 
service, Copernicus, the great astronomer- 
mathematician, the poet Mickiewicz, Sien- 
kiewicz who preserved Poland in his novels, 
Modjeska with her great art. 

In my small way, through my articles, 
short story, and poems I have tried to inter- 
pret for my own American public certain 
phases of this great nation. Though they 
are not in my just published book, Yield 
From Flame, but in an earlier one, published 
soon after my journey to Poland, I now want 
to read you three poems: 


“VisruLa’s LanD-LocKED MARINER 


“Among the trailing river boats 

The daring fiisak whirls and floats, 

With buoyant trees his only floor, 

The broad horizon as a door. 

Upon his tratwa bound of logs 

He faces thunder, storm, and fogs; 

As captain, pilot, crew, and mate, 

He strains and struggles, early, late. 

At last when the sun is a pricked balloon 
And heaven flaunts a tattered moon, 

He sits alone in a tranquil hour 

And sings on his logs with a godlike power, 
And one who drifts beside may hear 

A note of triumph, but never fear, 

In the throat of a sailor denied the seas, 
A man who lives forever with trees.” 


“Warsaw WASHING HER FACE 


“I love Warsaw washing her face 
And yawning in prelude to day’s embrace, 
Her winding Vistula afloat 
With steamer, barge, and river boat, 
Decrepit Rachels straightening wigs 
And lazy sweepers with brooms of twigs, 
Magenta scarves on peasant heads, 
Insipid ladies: dawdling in beds, 
Ubiquitous hawkers trudging the street, 
Announcing succulent things to eat— 
I love Warsaw washing her face 
And greeting day with a feline grace.” 


“EASTER WEEK IN CRACOW 


“Students are rambling over the Planty 
And boatmen singing a river chantey. 
The scholarly Isaacs have gathered for 

prayer 
And leafing willows are drying their hair. 
The Cathedral empties a holiday crowd 
And chatter upon the Rynek is loud. 
The Wawel Palace is looking down 
Upon the Vistula, swollen, brown; 
And peasants dressed like parakeets 
Are jostling over the cobbled streets 
While housewives fill the market place, 
Above, at every tower's face, 
The trumpeter sounds 9 broken note 
Recalling history's anecdote, 

A and enkindling page, 
Revealed, like spring, to every age.” 


Nothing that I may write or say can ade- 
quately express my admiration, my sym- 
pathy, or my hopes for Poland. In closing I 
quote Poniatowski’s dying words: “God gave 
me the honor of Poland to defend me and to 
him alone can I surrender it.” I feel that the 
great patriot’s spirit imbues Poles today, 
whether they are suffering torments behind 
the Iron Curtain or living in free America, 
By all laws of God and man such a people 
cannot be conquered. Poland’s history has 
proved this. So let us hope, pray—and 
prepare, 


Operation Smack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
board of aldermen, city of Chelsea, 


RESOLUTION AGAINST OPERATION SMACK 


Whereas air and ground officers of the 
Army and war correspondents were invited 
to witness Operation Smack on January 25, 
1953, in Korea; and 

Whereas they were supplied with mimeo- 
graphed time tables, bound in cardboard 
with a three-color decoration; and 

Whereas it purported in detall, minute by 
minute, a full scheduled attack against the 
enemy line in Korea; and 

Whereas the casualties to our boys were 
staggering; and 

Whereas these losses were not reported even 
though the lives were lost; and 

Whereas such Roman holidays are not con- 
sistent with a democratic country at the 
expense of American blood; and 

Whereas indignation on Capitol Hill in 
Washington is sweeping into high and low 
official circles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city government of the 
city of Chelsea, Mass., is shocked with this 
indefensible sacrifice of human lives for a 
show. The board of aldermen call upon our 
Massachusetts delegation to get to the root 
of this shocking exhibition of moronic lust 
of power. 

Resolved, That Congress should have a 
thorough, full-fledged investigation. 

Resolved, That a copy of this protest. be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives Martin, Senators Saltonstall and Ken- 
nedy, and Congressman Lane and the Mas- 
sachusetts congressional delegation, 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I have had occasion to read many 
fine editorials and to listen to frequent 
eloquent statements on the subject of 
brotherhood. Perhaps there has never 
been a period in the history of the world 
or of our country when the need has 
been. greater for a unified people. Civili- 
zation stands at an important crossroad. 
The bonds of common understanding 
among people unified in a common cause 
must prevail over prejudice and dis- 
unity. 

In paying tribute to Brotherhood 
Week, we are in keeping with the tradi- 
tions which have been handed down to 
us by the architects of our freedom, The 
spirit of brotherhood is not new. It is 
best exemplified for us in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the Consti- 
tution. 
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In this tribute to Brotherhood Week, I 
would be remiss if I did not pay tribute 
to two men, who are today performing a 
great service to the brotherhood of man. 
The first is our President who, by his 
every action, has proven that his prime 
objective is a unified Nation. There is 
no. question in my mind that President 
Eisenhower has dedicated himself to the 
spirit of practical brotherhood, not just 
this week but every week in the year. 
The second person, who deserves tribute 
in a mention of Brotherhood Week, is 
our Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. The philosophy of brotherhood 
underlines every statement and action 
of Secretary Dulles since he has become 
Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles, employ- 
ing the philosophy of brotherhood, con- 
tinues to build understanding and sup- 
port of the American foreign policy, be- 
cause he undoubtedly realizes that a suc- 
cessful foreign policy can be based only 
upon the true spirit of brotherhood. 


Our Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr: Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of February 16, 
1953: 

Our LOYAL OPPOSITION 


No other means of delineating the char- 
acter of a man seeking high office is quite 
as effective as a presidential campaign. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, although. defeated, emerged 
from the campaign with honor and distinc- 
tion, and with millions of admirers. And 
it wasn’t Just campaign talk, as he has now 
demonstrated. 

His Jefferson-Jackson dinner speech in 
New York, wise and witty as it was, will be 
remembered less for the quips and the some- 
what wry “big deal,” than for the solid 
achievement as spokesman of what can now 
be termed the loyal opposition. 

He cannot fail to make friends for the 
Democratic Party and a host of admirers for 
his principles, patriotism, and sportsman- 
ship. It is, as he pointed out, easy to ex- 
press lofty sentiments, but if his party heeds 
his advice and strives to propose something 
better rather than merely oppose Republican 
policies, much will be accomplished to re- 
store the faith of the people in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The core of his program for his party was 
in his warning that the. opposition must 
contribute more than smears, epithets, and 
witch hunts to the solution of the national 
problems, If the Democratic Party can live 
up to the high-mindedness of his good wishes 
to the Eisenhower administration in the 
awful trials they face it can gain the respect 
of all men. 

Few men could put it quite as succinctly as 
did Mr. Stevenson when he said, “The out- 
come of their efforts will profoundly affect 
all men everywhere for good or evil. As they 
see, or fail to see, understand, act or fail to 
act, so may the warm sun continue to shine 
upon living men or the cold moon rise upon 
the empty earth.” 

That was the voice of a man supremely 
aware of the perils of the atomic age, patri- 
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otic enough to decry partisanship for puny 
political purposes and earnest in his endeavor 
to lead his party with the greater good of 
the Nation always a first consideration, 

Those who voted for Mr. Stevenson can be 
proud of having supported an honorable 
man. Those who did not must respect him, 
And both must join with him in the resolve 
that “our prayers go with them—the admin- 
istration—in the dark, evil-haunted night 
they must traverse, confronted with an 
enemy whose massive power is matched only 
by its malevolent purpose.” 

Many a defeated candidate for President 
has given lip-service and mouthed lofty sen- 
timents concerning the victor, but Adlai 
Stevenson is one of the very few whose ex- 
pressions of good will bear the hallmark »f 
deep sincerity. 

fsilai Stevenson, leader of the loyal opposi- 
tion, may yet fill a great role in the history 
of his country. 


Summary of Remarks of Rev. Dr. Billy 
Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege of attending the break- 
fast group here on Capitol Hill this 
morning. ‘There were some 60 Senators 
and House Members at the meeting. Dr. 
Graham’s message was sincerely appre- 
ciated. I include for the RECORD a 
summation of his remarks: 


SUMMATION OF REMARKS OF Rev. Dr. BILLY 
GRAHAM BEFORE HOUSE BREAKFAST Group 
AT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ON FEBRUARY 19, 
1953. 

Korea is one of the most breathtakingly 
beautiful countries in the world. If it were 
not for the tragedy of war, my trip would 
have been a pleasant experience. The dirt, 
filth, and grime of such cities as Pusan is 
almost unbelievable. Dust so thick that it 
chokes on one road and mud so deep that 
you sink upon another road. I have been 
asked by hundreds of people for my reactions 
concerning what I saw, felt, and heard in 
Korea. My reactions are threefold. 

Firstly, political. It was my privilege to 
talk to President Syngman Rhee and other 
leaders in the Republic of South Korea. 
They all were of one mind that Korea will 
some day be united either as a democracy or 
under the Communists. You do not have 
to be in Korea long to understand that it 
cannot exist as a nation unless it is united, 
Its industries in the north and its agriculture 
in the south—their goal and objective is 
unity. We were told on the highest author- 
ity that 90 percent of the North Koreans are 
sick, tired, and disgusted with communism, 
The American people will never be able to 
comprehend fully the terrible and horrible 
suffering of the Korean civilians. There 
are 1,300,000 refugees in Pusan alone, living 
in doorways, small temporary huts, and 
sleeping in river beds. Yet in spite of the 
horrible suffering, the moral courage of these 
people is astounding. They are ready to fight 
to the last man against communism and 
for the unity of Korea. 

Secondly, the military. In my opinion the 
Eighth Army is the finest army in American 
history. If there is any waste in Korea by 
the Armed Forces, I did not see it. I was 
tremendously impressed with the moral and 
spiritual leadership of our commanders, 


Gen. Mark Clark is a man of great spiritual 
and moral quality and has the welfare of 
every soldier at heart. I found that he had 
the respect of the civilian and military alike, 
The military did everything possible to assist 
us in our tour. It was a great privilege to 
spend days and weeks with these men and 
to understand something of the tremendous 
responsibilities and problems that they face 
daily. I was told by everyone that the Amer- 
ican troops want action and are tired of the 
stalemate. I was told by one Marine officer 
that they had never been taught to fight this 
kind of war. Our officers and men in Korea 
are far more aware of the menace and 
dangers of communism than we are here at 
home. They know there could never be any 
compromise, General Harrison told me 
that the only thing he got out of the peace 
talks was a helicopter ride every day. 

Thirdly, spiritual. In my opinion our 
troops are better off morally and spiritually 
north of Seoul than they would be at home, 
Our chaplains are understaffed and under- 
manned and are working long hours to meet 
the spiritual needs of our men, Every 
American ought to thank God for these 
valiant, courageous Volunteers of the Cross 
who are carrying the message of the Bible 
to our men. It was my privilege to speak to 
thousands of our troops at the front lines. 
When I would give the invitation for them 
to commit their lives to Christ, never less 
than one third of the audience would re- 
spond. We were told that this is the most 
compassionate and religiously minded army 
in American history. The morale among the 
troops is excellent due to the good food, fine 
clothing and the rotation system. I heard 
only two gripes while I was there. One was, 
“when is somebody going to do something 
about this war,” and the other was a suspi- 
cion that the people at home have almost 
forgotten. ; 

In the POW camps, a mighty spiritual 
revival has taken place, with thousands of 
the POW’s turning to Christ. Not one of 
these new Christians has chosen to go back 
to North Korea. It proved to me that Chris- 
tian indoctrination is the finest of all. I 
think every encouragement should be given 
to the Christian work in the POW camps. 
The ROK Army is the first in oriental history 
to have a Christian Chaplains Corps. Over 
80 percent of the ROK troops have made a 
profession of faith in Christ. 

In spite of the horrible suffering and trag- 
edy, great spiritual good is coming out of 
the conflict. For example, before the war 
there were only 7 churches in Pusan; today 
there are over 70. In spite of the darkness 
and blackness, light is penetrating through. 
One soldier gripped my hand and said he 
thanked God that he was sent to Korea be- 
cause “here I met Christ.” The thing, how- 
ever, that tore my heart out more than any- 
thing else was the visits I made to the hos- 
pitals. To see those men suffering, many 
of them paralyzed for life, is something that 
every American should witness. If I could 
take every Member of Congress through 
some of the MASH hospitals and let you see 
the price some of our men have paid, you 
would waste no time putting all your ener- 
gies toward doing something about the con- 
flict. I held the hand of a handsome, strong, 
young marine from Virginia as he died. He 
had paid the supreme sacrifice. I saw scores 
of men with their eyes shot out, their heads 
split open, their arms and legs gone, their 
spines shattered. One that stands out in 
my memory was on Christmas Eve. This 
young man had been one of the leaders in 
the arrangements for the Christmas Eve 
program but he had been wounded early 
Christmas Eve morning. The doctor re- 
ported to me that he would never walk again. 
He was lying with his face downward. They 
could not turn him over, I knelt and prayed 
for him. He asked if he could see my face. 
I got down on the floor and looked up into 
his face and it seemed to give him some 
comfort, Then he asked if he could see the 
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eneral’s face. General Jenkins got on his 
ack and looked up into the face of this 
young man. As the general turned away, 
I could see moisture in his eyes. That young 
man has a mother, father, and sweetheart 
back in Wisconsin. He has given everything 
he had to this Korean conflict. I pray to 
God it will not have been in vain, 


Resolution of National Jewish Youth 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting here in Washington, D. C., on 
January 30-31, and February 1, 1953, the 
executive committee of the National 
Jewish Youth Conference adopted a 
resolution condemning the Soviet Union 
and her satellites for embarking on a 
campaign. of persecution, anti-Semi- 
tism, and hate and called upon the Con- 
gress to adopt my resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 25, protesting these 
persecutions and requesting the United 
States to submit these violations to the 
United Nations for action. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp a statement 
by Seldon M. Kruger, chairman of the 
National Jewish Youth Conference, on 
the recent anti-Semitism persecutions 
behind the Iron Curtain and the resolu- 
tion adopted by the executive committee’ 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
at its recent meeting in Washington, 
D.C.: 

STATEMENT BY SELDON M. KRUGER, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL JEWISH YOUTH CONFERENCE, ON 
ANTI-SEMITISM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
The events of recent weeks have clearly 

indicated the increasing danger represented 

by the forces of communism, It is in horror 

that we are watching the unleashing of a 

carefully planned campaign of overt anti- 

Semitism and persecution by the Soviet 

Union and her satellites. 

A standard pattern of anti-Semitism has 
now been adopted for usage in all lands in 
which the Soviet Union controls. The theme 
of anti-Semitism is openly and clearly avoid- 
ed and made use of for the ulterior purposes 
of the Kremlin. Only those gullible and slav- 
ish addicts of the Communist cause will be 
fooled by Kremlin disclaimers that these 
purges are not anti-Semitic. Whatever ex- 
cuses are given the fact remains that the 
rulers of the Soviet Union have adopted the 
Hitler technique of selecting the Jews as their 
scapegoat. 

The purpose of their campaign is obvious, 
The Kremlin is making overtures to the neo- 
Nazi movements in Germany and Italy, 
which once again have been revived. In 
addition, the Soviet Union is attempting to 
purchase the sympathy of the Arab world in 
their crusade to destroy democracy wherever 
it exists. 

The manifestation in these Communist 
lands of the Hitler technique to employ anti- 
Semitism for the political purpose of fur- 
thering the Communist cause serves to re- 
mind us all of the assault which is now being 
made upon the free world. We must all 
raise our voices and expose the Kremlin 
plan for what it really is—a threat to free 
people everywhere. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL JEWISH YOUTH CONFERENCE, JAN- 
Uary 31, 1953, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Whereas recent events in the Soviet Union 


t 


and its satellite countries of East Germany, - 


Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, and Czecho- 
slovakia clearly indicates that they have em- 
barked on a crusade of anti-Semitism; and 
Whereas the Soviet Government, as evi- 
denced in the Prague trial, has begun to 
appeal to hate and prejudice wherever it 
may be found, behind the Iron Curtain and 
in the Moslem world, in an effort to give 
strength to the Communist cause; and 
Whereas millions of Jews may again en- 
dure the horrors of pogrom and liquidation 
because of this planned and premeditated 
campaign of anti-Semitism and hate; and 
Whereas history clearly shows that this 
current campaign is following the Hitler pat- 
tern of persecution: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the National Jewish Youth Conference con- 
demns the Soviet Union and her satellites 
for unleashing these new forces of fear, ter- 
ror, and persecution; and be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to adopt House Con- 
current Resolution 25 protesting these per- 
secutions and requesting the United States 
to submit these violations to the United 
Nations for appropriate action; and be it 
further 
' Resolved, That this resolution and appro- 
priate information be immediately communi- 
cated to local and regional Jewish youth and 
i young adult councils and national organiza- 
,tions urging that they acquaint their mem- 
bership with the situation and take action 
against these outrages. 


Inaugural Address of Hon. Frank G. 
Clement, Governor of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the very able ad- 
dress of the Honorable Frank G. Clement, 
Governor of Tennessee, delivered on the 
occasion of his inauguration as Gover- 
nor. The address follows: 


Standing as I do upon this well-nigh 
sacred spot—where so many truly great 
Tennesseans have preceded our pilgrimage 
of today—in the shadow of this ancient and 
beloved capitol building of the great and 
unfettered volunteer State of Tennessee, I 
have all of the emotions which I can imagine 
would surround one departing a life he has 
loved to enter upon a new and challenging 
assignment in an unknown and uncharted 
world, 

For 32 years, 6 months, and 13 days, I have 
been blessed with good health, pleasant as- 
sociations, and wonderful friends. The hopes 
and aspirations of my childhood, the prayer- 
ful vision of my adolescence, and my con- 
stant dream since early manhood have seen 
their fruition on this happy occasion. The 
people of Tennessee have dealt generously 
with me and my eternal gratitude is theirs. 
As a baby, you citizens of Tennessee pro- 
vided me with a home and protection; as a 
child, you comforted and guided me at 
church, in public schools, and on the play- 
ground; as a young man, you afforded me 
an opportunity to prepare for the future 


midst a normal life of pleasure and hard- 
ships, marked by the appropriate rewards and 
penalties which constitute a well-rounded 
existence. From the environs of that great 
county named for Tennessee’s saviour of 
the republic of Texas, Sam Houston; you 
provided me with a lifetime companion whose 
physical beauty is exceeded only by the 
beauty of her soul and her ideals, who in 
turn has walked every step of the difficult 
road to this spot with me. With the bless- 
ing of almighty God, we have three fine na- 
tive sons of Tennessee to make pleasant our 
earthly tenure hereafter and whose little 
feet shall soon bring new and strange sound 
to the executive household provided by you 
for our temporary use. 

Thus, it is not without a triple combina- 
tion of pride, humility, and real misgivings 
that we depart a life we have loved so much, 
to enter the political glasshouse in which 
you have a right to expect your Chief Execu- 
tive to conduct his activities. 

I shall never forget the lessons I learned 
in the home of my own parents—lessons of 
faith, hope, and charity. I can remember as 
though it were yesterday the living example 
of self-sacrifice, love and understanding, 
tempered with courage and determination. 
I can remember & mother’s prayer and a 
father’s faith, not that their son would some 
day become governor, but that he would be 
just a good man and that he would grow in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man. Like you, I can remember days of 
despondency and despair, of fear and fore- 
boding, of sorrow and sadness, along with 
days of gladness and joy; and yet even this 
contributed to my well-being and in a meas- 
ure were blessings in disguise, for— 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity; which, 
like the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet 
a precious jewel in his head: and this our 
life, exempt from public haunt, finds tongues 
in trees, books in running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything.” 

I believe I learned early in life the great 
American yirtues of thrift, industry, and 
frugality. 

Steeped in all the traditions of a Christian 
home and calm in the confidence that love 
of Tennessee and an unfaltering trust in God 
shall inspire and guide me in the days that 
lie ahead, I now present to you, the people 
whom I shall from this day serve, a political 
yardstick by which you may measure the 
accomplishments of our administration, our 
individual and collective political actions 
and thus gage the future for your final ver- 
dict of approval or disapproval, of confidence 
or disdain, of pride of participation, or shame 
of association. 

It is true that within a span of 157 years 
of statehood, Tennessee has made many ac- 
complishments of which we, as her sons and 
daughters, can be justly proud. The past, 
however, should serve an intelligent and 
patriotic people like you only as an inspira- 
tion or as a guiding lamp for the future. We, 
the descendants of Shiloh and King’s Moun- 
tain, have learned from experience—hard 
and real—that the men who try to do some- 
thing and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and succeed, 
We know, too, that success often breeds con- 
tentment; contentment breeds relaxation; 
relaxation impedes progress; and this polit- 
ical stagnation brings forth immorality, dis- 
honesty, and corruption. God would have 
the most prosperous remember in their pray- 
ers, the least prosperous; the most progres- 
sive, those who have not the will or means 
to prosper; and the most honest, those who 
need to be lifted by a new idealism sup- 

rted by a practical willingness to sacrifice, 

believe ideals are like stars: we will not 
succeed in touching them with our hands, 
but like the seafaring men on the desert of 
waters, we choose them as our guides and 
following them, we reach our destiny. 
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Today Tennessee stands with the rest of 
the world on the threshold of a new and 
awesome era—an age of imminent threat of 
annihilation or of extinction by explosion. 
The highest official of our Nation has de- 
scribed the most recent bombing experiment 
on Eniwetok as “a new era of destructive 
power, capable of explosions of a new order 
of magnitude, dwarfing the mushroom clouds 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” In short, we 
have on trigger our collective ticket to eter- 
nity—an island, a city, a country, or a con- 
tinent at a time. And for all we know, the 
world planet might be blown to bits by some 
successor to the Eniwetok experiment. 

Such a realization increases the feeling 
of responsibility those of us in public office 
must bear. We must face the growing con- 
viction that while national defense is our 
duty and that while we must be prepared 
to repel arrogant and godless forces at any 
time wherever tyranny rears its ugly head— 
that the ultimate answer to physical force 
is not a greater physical force, It is in- 
stead a spiritual power and no national de- 
fense program and no preparedness plan is 
complete without the moral and’ spiritual 
benefits a God-fearing people can employ. 
A destructive force, even in the hands of our 
own military officials, becomes safe and sane 
only by the application of a balancing meas- 
ure of spiritual power. 

I believe that even the most reckless 
among us has no uncertainty as to the source 
of such spiritual power, If we are to create 
in the world this sustaining, this benign, 
this saving spirit—we must do it on our 
knees in prayer to Almighty God. 

If we are to gain support for our cause— 
we, of this great Volunteer State, long famed 
for protecting its Nation’s flag in time of 
war; we, who help produce our country’s 
wealth in time of peace—must do justice 
to ourselves and all mankind, remembering 
the injunction: 


“This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to anyone.” 


If you and I, as individual citizens, are 
unwilling to bear our share of the effort 
and self-sacrifice necessary to sustain the 
burdens of the Government which protects 
us—we are unworthy to enjoy the blessings 
of such a government as our own, 

Within a very few days a great American 
will take the oath of office as Chief Magis- 
trate of our great Nation and shall occupy 
the chair three famous Tennesseans have 
occcupied before him, Although I do not 
find myself among those who supported the 
victorious party, a faithful search of my 
conscience reveals my duty as the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Tennessee to do every- 
thing within my power to aid this great 
Republican President, to have the most suc- 
cesssful term of office any President has yet 
enjoyed. 

We can have prosperity and we can con- 
tinue to scale the ladder of international 
success and national security under Repub- 
lican or Democratic leadership if we all meas- 
ure up to our divinely assigned standards of 
citizenship. 

Yes; the future will be more glorious than 
the past— 

If the Republicans furnish daring leader- 
ship, supported by faith in the future rather 
than fear of the immediate past. 

If the Republicans will be for something 
instead of against so much, and realize that 
negative action can bring only negative re- 
sults while positive action carries with it the 
possibility of positive results, 

If the Democrats will accept responsibility 
equal to the patriotic duty of a constructive 
minority in a democracy. 

If the Democrats will realize that talk of 
depression breeds depressing ideas, and 
depressing ideas can bring forth panic and 
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fear even though they are born of an unnec- 
essary origin. 

We can have the blessings that go with 
strong political leadership by both a major- 
ity and minority group dedicated to states- 
manship— 

If business will realize that a fair profit 
is eternally wedded to social responsibility. 

If labor will understand that in order to 
share in the profits of increased productivity, 
it must contribute to higher productivity. 

If the professions will honestly believe in 
and practice the philosophy that in the long 
run “he profits most who serves best.” 

If educational leaders will fully accept re- 
sponsibility for moral education as well as 
academic and technical knowledge. 

If the ministry courageously meets its duty 
to increase the religious conscience in order 
to restore the foundation upon which this 
Nation was built. 

If all of us in this amalgamated economy 
of ours will realize that if we can afford to 
produce men and materials for war, we can 
afford to produce for peace. Thus plans for 
peaceful existence and production must el- 
ther be laid in advance or subsidized until 
effective. I suggest the former course of 
action as the only correct course morally or 
economically. We should have started yes- 
terday; we cannot delay until tomorrow. 

We become what we are, The future is no 
brighter and not much darker than your 
ideals or my own. 

Our national ancestors, when but 3 
million in number, had the courage to de- 
clare their political independence of every 
other nation on earth and the willingness 
to fight, bleed, and die to make it so. When 
but a few thousand scattered families lived 
in hardship, danger, and privation between 
the great Smokies and the mighty Missis- 
sippi, our State fathers and mothers had 
the foresight to sacrifice foolhardy inde- 
pendence for honorable security within the 
sisterhood of States and the cooperative 
spirit to make it work for the ultimate bene- 
fit of us all. You and I have the dual re- 
sponsibility of declaring our independence of 
partisan greed and political selfishness and 
of rededicating ourselves under God to the 
kind of government that has been bought 
and paid for by the life’s blood of native 
Tennesseans on the altar of world failure, 
international greed, and planetary tyranny. 

The task that lies on the doorstep of the 
State House of Tennessee overlaps the sov- 
ereign boundaries of our State, and concerns 
not only specifically 314 million Tennesseans, 


but generally the people of our entire Nation’ 


and to some extent the world. 

America cannot be the leader she could be 
otherwise, unless she has the moral and the 
spiritual power and the economic benefits 
which Tennessee can and should provide. 

The road is difficult and the task will be 
hard, but although God asks some things 
that are hard, He never asks any that are 
unreasonable. 

It was hard for Abraham to take his son 
Isaac upon the mountain and prepare to 
offer him up as a sacrifice to God, but Abra- 
ham understands today and is satisfied. 

It was hard for Moses to turn his back 
upon the glory of Egypt and link himself 
with the downtrodden people of God, endur- 
ing the hardships of the wilderness, and 
stand on the mountain top surveying the 
promised land from Dan to Beersheba, and 
have God say “There is the land, but you 
cannot go in.” But he understands today 
and is satisfied. 

It was hard for Joseph to be torn from 
his own people and sold into Egypt and to 
be lied about by that miserable woman, but 
Joseph understands today and is satisfied. 

It was hard for Job, that strange man from 
the land of Uz, to be covered with boils 
from the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet, and sit on a pile of ashes scraping 


his sores with a piece of saucer, and have 
his friends say “Job, you are the biggest 
sinner out of hell; that is why you suffer 
so.” Then later have his wife come and say 
“Curse God and die.” But Job understands 
and he is satisfied, 

It was hard for Paul in witnessing for 
Christ, to suffer all manner of hardships, 
to be scourged and thrown into a dungeon, 
later to put his head on the block and seal 
his testimony with his life's blood, but he 
understands now and is satisfied. 

It has been hard for me to say “No” to 
the personal pleas of many of my supporters 
and friends, but someday they will under- 
stand and, because of the final broad result, 
they will be satisfied. 

It will be hard to remember the living 
dead of our State mental institutions who 
have no one to plead their cases for them, 
except the voice of an enlightened public 
conscience, but unless we do so, their needs 
can never be satisfied. 

It is hard to think of the underprivileged, 
the feebleminded, and the neglected among 
us when you and I have so much and need 
so little—but if we remember the least of 
these among us some day someone will say 
“well done” and you will then be satisfied. 

It is sometimes hard for those who get by 
with less to make the financial sacrifice nec- 
essary to give 20th century educational op- 
portunity to our children, but unless we do, 
these citizens of tomorrow will never be 
intellectually: satisfied, 

It is hard to extend equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none, but when we do 
80, we will find the just and fair satisfied. 

It is always hard to live by a rigid code 
of honesty, decency, and morality, but if we 
fail in our determined effort to do so, we 
will not be satisfied, 


“Great it is to believe the dream 
When we stand in youth by the starry stream, 
But a greater thing is to fight life through 
And say at the end, “The dream was true.’ ” 


After Solomon had been anointed King of 
Israel, and has ascended the throne, he 
journeyed to the ancient high place of Gibeon 
to sacrifice and show his gratitude to God 
for the inauguration of his successful reign. 
While asleep within the very shadow of that 
historic and sacred altar, God spoke to Solo- 
mon as he had to Abraham of old, but in a 
vision or dream. And while he slumbered, 
the heavenly vision appeared before his eyes 
and the voice of God said unto him: “Ask 
what I shall give unto you.” 

He might have prayed for riches, he might 
have prayed for power, he might have prayed 
for success in battle, he might have prayed 
for glory, or other material things of life, 
but he prayed not for any of these things. 
Instead, he prayed simply for wisdom. 

As I stand on this historic rotunda in 
Nashville, our capital city today, upon this 
noble shrine dedicated to our heritage and 
to our honor, I pray not for Frank Clement’s 
personal success or glory, I pray not for power 
and riches, I pray not for any of the material 
blessings of life, I pray instead, as did Sol- 
omon of old, and humbly beseech God, in 
the words of Solomon: 

Give, therefore, Thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge Thy people, that He 
may discern between good and bad, for who 
is able to judge this Thy so great a people 
(1 Kings 3: 9). 

Mr. Chief Justice, with an humble prayer 
for the guidance and protection of Almighty 
God, and with the hope that I shall have 
the moral support and spiritual aid of the 
finest people of the world, those who reside 
on the volunteer soil of Tennessee, I am 
prepared, sir, to lift my right hand toward 
Heaven and pray with all my heart and soul, 
“precious Lord, take my hand and lead me 
on,” as I take the oath of office as chief ex- 
ecutive of the greatest State of the Union. 
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For an Immigration Law in Keeping With 
American Traditions and Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year there appeared one 
of the most important public documents 
that we have seen for some time. After 
working intensively since last Septem- 
ber 4, the Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman presented the results of its 
study under the title of “Whom We Shall 
Welcome.” This title summarizes the 
philosophy of the Commission. The four 
words are taken from the following 
statement by George Washington which 
is quoted on the inside front cover of 
the report: 

The bosom of America is open to receive 
not only the opulent and respectable stranger 
but the oppressed and persecuted of all na- 
tions and religions, whom we shall welcome 
to a participation of all our rights and privi- 
leges, if by decency and propriety of con- 
duct they appear to merit the enjoyment. 


Sometimes during our national life we 
have forgotten this basic belief and have 
pursued policies contradictory to it, but 
always we have come back to the simple 
statement of Washington. We passed a 
new immigration law in 1952 which, in 
my judgment, does not reflect the Amer- 
ican spirit and I believe that, when we 
all realize our error, that law will be re- 
pealed. The Commission's report will be 
of the greatest help to the growing num- 
ber of persons who want to convince 
Congress of its error and to insist that 
our present immigration law be com- 
pletely rewritten to make effective the 
ideals which have governed our actions 
throughout the life of our Nation, and 
which we must protect and perpetuate. 

Members of Congress have so much 
required reading that few of us will have 
time to read the 2,100 pages of reported 
hearings held before the Commission, 
Four hundred people gave oral testimony 
and 234 others presented written state- 
ments at 30 sessions in 11 different cities, 
These people represented Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, and a wide 
variety of religious, welfare, political, 
and other private organizations. There 
can be no doubt that this record shows 
what a substantial and representative 
cross section of the American people be- 
lieves to be the best immigration policy 
for this country. The Commission re- 
ports that it was surprised to learn of 
the widespread and rather determined 
opposition to the act of 1952. 

They wrote: 

This is all the more amazing in light of 
the recent passage over the President's veto, 
and especially because it had not even taken 
effect at the time of the hearings. In addi- 
tion, it is fair to say that approval of the 
new law was voiced by comparatively few, 
and that practically all such instances the 
favorable opinions were not supported by 
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factual information. The dominant theme. 
of those who appeared to testify or file 
statements was criticism of the act of 1952, 
Some objected to specific aspects, but most 
witnesses opposed the basic theories of the 
new law. 


One leading Protestant official is 
quoted as saying: 

We do feel very strongly that the law 
placed upon the statute books in the last 
session of Congress is an affront to the con- 
science of the American people. 


And that, in brief, expresses the judg- 
ment of many other witnesses. 

Even if each Member of Congress can- 
not read this full record of testimony 
or even if each cannot read the 300- 
page Commission report, it takes a mere 
half hour to read the short introduction 
and the first chapter and part VI pre- 
senting the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Commission. Those por- 
tions of the report furnish a good sum- 
mary of what the Commission learned 
and what it recommends. Every Mem- 
ber of the Congress will need to know 
these facts because I do not doubt that 
we will soon be at work to rewrite the 
immigration statute of 1952. 

In the brief time now available to me 
I want to call your attention to the gen- 
eral tone of this report. I am deeply 
impressed with the moderation and fair- 
ness of this statement by the Com- 
mission: 

It is equally clear that by far the greater 
number of those who expressed views to the 
Commission are in agreement that the act 
of 1952 is not based upon sound fundamental 
principles, and that, although it did work 
some improvements, the act continued and 
enlarged many existing discriminations, and 
inaugurated new and serious inequities, 
* + © Comparatively few of the organiza- 
tions and individuals appearing before the 
Commission were in favor of the act of 1952. 

However well-intentioned, the statements 
of approval were generally without docu- 
mentation of any sort, and were seemingly 
the result either of special benefits conferred 
by that law or of emotion and deep-rooted 
fears and prejudices. * * * That does not 
mean, of course, that no arguments in favor 
of the act of 1952, supported by objective 
study of relevant facts, exist. The fact that 
the law was enacted by more than a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses of Congress over 
the President’s veto would negate such an 
idea. But it is also true that no arguments 
sufficient to meet the overwhelming weight 
of evidence against the desirability of much 
of the act of 1952 were given to the Com- 
mission. Likewise, the number of those who 
appeared in opposition to the act of 1952, 
and who represented organizations with vast 
memberships adding up to many tens of 
millions, was large enough to warrant the 
conclusion that they, and not the others, 
accurately expressed the sentiments of the 
American people. 


Very specifically, the Commission 
raised four principal objections to the 
law—that it flouts fundamental Amer- 
ican traditions and ideals, that it dis- 
plays a lack of faith in America’s future, 
that it damages American prestige and 
position among other nations, and, 
finally, that it ignores the lessons of the 
American way of life. These are serious 
charges and they must not be ignored. 
Certain detailed objections to the appli- 
cations of a quota system or the pro- 
cedures of deportation, it is true, are 
mistakes which can be remedied by 
amendment. But the Commission cor- 


upon the wrong foundations and nothing 
can help such a situation except an en- 
tirely new law written by a Congress 
which understands that it must be based 
upon our time-honored ideals, with a 
firm belief in America’s future, and that 
what we do about this law will have more 
influence abroad than many hours of 
broadcasting through the Voice of Amer- 
ica. This is our opportunity to prove to 
ourselves and to all the world that we so 
truly believe in the American way of life 
that we practice its principles, not only 
when we enact domestic legislation, but 
most particularly when we are establish- 
ing our relationships with peoples of 
other countries. George Washington be- 
lieved this. The Commission has per- 
formed an invaluable public service in 
reminding us forcefully that the repre- 
sentatives of tens of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens, appearing as witnesses be- 
fore them, rendered testimony for those 
citizens indicating that, without doubt, 
they cherished Washington’s funda- 
mental belief. This is a clear mandate 
to the Congress. 


Foreign Residual Fuel Oil Is Inflicting 
incalculable Damage on the Bitu- 
minous Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest threats faced by the bitu- 
minous coal industry is the unrestricted 
importations of foreign residual fuel oil. 

The National Coal Association, who 
speaks for the coal industry through its 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors on January 27, 1953, adopted the 
following resolution on the subject: 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION ON 
RESIDUAL OIL Imports 


Whereas the bituminous coal industry has 
played an indispensable role in the develop- 
ment of our great American economy; and 

Whereas the bituminous coal industry pro- 
vides employment for hundreds of thousands 
of miners, transportation workers, and re- 
lated service employees; and 

Whereas incalculable damage has been in- 
flicted on the bituminous coal industry 
through closing of existing mines and perma- 
nent loss of valuable coal already developed 
on employment, and on the Nation’s economy 
because of unrestricted importations of 
residual fuel oil from foreign sources; and 

Whereas existing tariffs as well as trade 
agreement legislation and policies afford 
wholly inadequate protection for this im- 
portant domestic industry; and 

Whereas the flood of foreign residual fuel 
oil continues unabated, and promises to in- 
crease, thereby threatening further loss of 
employment in the United States, impair- 
ment of the bituminous coal industry, and 
unwise dependence on foreign sources of 
fuel, contrary to the best interests of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas the maintenance of a strong do- 
mestic bituminous coal industry is essential 
to the Nation’s defense, security, and wel- 
fare; and 
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Whereas the public interest requires a sen- 
sible adjustment of foreign residual fuel oil 
imports through appropriate congressional 
action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the light of the fore- 
going premises, the executive committee of 
the board of directors of the National Coal 
Association, in meeting assembled this 27th 
day of January 1953, urges the Congress to 
provide for an adequate quantitative limita- 
tion on imports of foreign residual fuel oil; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of National Coal 
Association are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to take appropriate action to secure 
adequate congressional relief and to acquaint 
the public with the dangers inherent in a 
policy of unrestricted importations of for- 
eign residual fuel oil. 


No Security for America Until Enslaved 
Peoples Are Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by James Burnham which 
appeared in the Freeman magazine for 
February 9, 1953. Almost all Americans 
oppose communism, but very few under- 
stand it. Mr. Burnham is one who does 
understand it. He makes clear again 
why the policy of containment of com- 
munism, even if far more effectively pur-" 
sued than in the past, cannot succeed in 
making the world safe for any free peo- 
ple. There can be no real security for 
us in America until the peoples enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain are liberated by 
a combination of efforts from within and 
from without. The article follows: 


CRITIQUE OF CONTAINMENT—WHY THE POLICY 
OF CONTAINMENT Is APPEALING AND WHY. IT 
Is WRONG From STRATEGIC, ECONOMIC, AND 

- HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 


(By James Burnham) 


The policy of containment was in accord 
with the liberal sentiment that has beem 
prevalent in official American circles. At the 
time of its formulation in 1947, it was a 
natural enough response to the given world 
situation, 

For many years Americans had been 
drugged by the social workers, fellow-travel- 
ers, and Soviet agents who penetrated the 
public opinion industry, and assembled in 
Washington under the careless scepter of 
Franklin Roosevelt. During the war they 
had been taught to honor and love Red army 
commanders, Stakhanovite workers, heroes of 
the resistance, Soviet democracy, and Uncle 
Joe. It was a shock when at the close of the 
war they saw their great Soviet ally gobbling 
one nation after another, with an appetite 
that seemed to wax only the greater by feast- 
ing. Some began to suspect that the Bol- 
shevik leaders were taking their own program 
seriously. 

Fearing that Moscow might soon take over 
so much of the world as to make Soviet vic- 
tory inevitable, Americans and their friends 
decided that they would have to mount some 
sort of counteraction. They therefore tried 
to improvise ways short of all-out fighting 
to halt the Soviet avalanche. This attitude 
and effort are the content of the policy of 
containment, 
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Nicholas Spykman, the late geopolitical 
theorist, wrote that “in the United States the 
word ‘power’ has a connotation of evil.” The 
resulting “distrust of the moral character of 
power” complicates the problem of demo- 
cratic statesmen, especially since the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the replacement of mer- 
cenary with mass conscript armies. The 
armed citizenry “needed a great deal more 
psychological training to overcome its nat- 
ural preference for defensive action unless 
public opinion is educated to the strategic 
advantages of offensive action or inspired by 
a messianic ideology, the nation will offer the 
lives of its sons only for national defense. 
To the man in the street, national defense 
means defense against attack, and attack is 
identified with invasion. To the general 
public the logical place to stop invasion is at 
the border, and border defense is the form of 
warfare which it intuitively prefers. This 
attitude satisfies two contradictory psycho- 
logical needs of the good citizen, the require- 
ment that he refrain from aggression and the 
requirement that he display virility in the 
defense of his home.” 1 


THE “WHITE KNIGHT” POLICY 


The policy of containment might be called 
the eastern college graduate’s version of this 
instinctive viewpoint of the man in the 
street. Patriotism is out of fashion in the 
older universities, so that the borders which 
the policy of containment worries about are 
those not of the nation but of that somewhat 
vague entity, “the free world.” At its more 
polite and wordy level the theory of contain- 
ment is a teacup version of the ordinary citi- 
zen’s normal bias, and similarly answers the 
two contradictory psychological needs to 
which Spykman refers. 

Containment doesn't threaten anyone, not 
even the big bully loose on the block. It 
doesn’t ask anyone to give up what he’s al- 
ready got. There is not a trade of imperial- 
ism, aggression, preventive war, the offen- 
sive, or any of those words that are taboo to 
liberal lips. White knight containment will 
merely stand up for the internationalist’s 
version of hearth and home—collective se- 
curity, peace, legitimate rights, and the 
United Nations. 

Not only does the policy thus recommend 
itself to the moral sense of many good citi- 
zens. It stirs more subtly another set of 
emotions less likely to be put on public dis- 
play. It promises to solve the Soviet problem 
without any real sacrifice on our part. True 
enough, it costs a lot of money, but money is 
the least of sacrifices, especially if spending 
it seems to be good for both business and 
politics. An armament program slow enough 
so that it doesn’t interfere with civilian lux- 
uries, but sufficient to be profitable and job- 
creating; international economic moves that 
put all the non-Soviet world inside our eco- 
nomic orbit; plenty of stimulating world 
travel for temporary and professional bu- 
reaucrats. By a political slip, a few boys 
have been getting killed on a distant penin- 
sula—a small price to pay for the sake of 
making televised speeches at the United 
Nations. 


THE PROBLEM OF COEXISTENCE 


Though the policy of containment is at- 
tractive and natural, it is also wrong. 

1. It is internally inconsistent. It denies 
and presupposes the “coexistence of socialism 
and capitalism,” as it is termed in Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

According to George Kennan’s argument, 
the Soviet Government is in the grip of men 
unalterably committed to the belief that the 
continued coexistence of the Soviet Union 
and non-Communist nations is impossible: 

“Tremendous emphasis has been placed on 
the original Communist thesis of a basic an- 
tagonism between the capitalist and socialist 
worlds. * * * This fiction has been canon- 


+ Nicholas John Spykman, America’s Strat- 
egy in World Politics, pp. 11, 27. 


ized in Soviet philosophy * * * and it is 
now anchored in the Soviet structure of 
thought by bonds far greater than those of 
mere ideology.” # 

It is in fact this doctrine that created 
the trouble that led to the policy of contain- 
ment. The second half of the policy, drop- 
ping overboard this entire line of reasoning, 
blandly assumes that the innate antagonism 
will evaporate and coexistence become not 
merely possible but pleasing to the unalter- 
ably committed Communist leaders. 

I rather believe that what Kennan and the 
other State Department spokesmen of con- 
tainment want is to communicate the fol- 
lowing message to the Kremlin: “You people 
often announce that you believe in the 
peaceful coexistence of capitalism and so- 
cialism. But you have been acting in a way 
that endangers our vital interests. On our 
side, we believe 100 percent in peaceful co- 
existence. We can’t help trying to stop you 
when you threaten our security, but we are 
ready to go a long, long way to prove our 
sincere wish to be friends. Let’s get to- 
gether and really coexist.” 

This interpretation is in keeping with 
Kennan's press statement on the day in 
1952 when he sailed away to take his post 
in Moscow. 


FALLACIES OF A DEFENSIVE STRATEGY 


2. From a strategic point of view, the pol- 
icy of containment is purely defensive. If 
a Soviet force moves outside the 1947 bound- 
aries of the Soviet sphere, then theoretically 
at least, the policy requires a riposte., It 
neither requires nor permits any action to be 
taken inside the Soviet sphere by an anti- 
Soviet force. 

No lesson from historical experience 
would seem to be more thoroughly proved 
than the conclusion that a purely defensive 
strategy cannot succeed. “An absolute de- 
fense," according to Von. Clausewitz, “com- 
pletely contradicts the conception of war,” 
and consequently of political struggle, of 
which war is a part. A defensive strategy 
can cover a necessary period for deploy- 
ment or preparation, and can sometimes in- 
duce an unwary enemy to commit mistakes, 
But the defensive strategy must always be 
part of a larger plan that is conceived of- 
fensively, and that waits for the decisive 
moment at which to seize the initiative and 
to launch the offensive campaign that vic- 
tory always demands. 

3. A defensive strategy, inadequate in 
every case, is triply so when applied to the 
Soviet Empire. The Soviet territory is vast 
in expanse and perimeter. With the Soviet 
power holding the interior position, the 
borders cannot be sufficiently guarded from 
the outside. The population is 800 million; 
the resources, ample and varied. As for the 
Soviet attitude: not since the early days of 
Islam has a power drive been so dynamic. 

Even these insuperable facts do not fully 
enough express the absurdity of the idea of 
defensively containing the Soviet power. It 
is absurd enough to suppose that anyone 
could contain an enemy with a border of 
more than 25,000 miles; but in the most pro- 
found sense there is no Soviet border. The 
Soviet power—that is, the power of its leaders 
to move men—extends by means of the world 
Communist apparatus and the Communist 
ideology into every nation and every com- 
munity. 

4. The positive content of the policy of 
containment is the proposal to “build situa- 
tions of strength”; that is to improve the eco- 
nomic, social, and military condition of the 
non-Communist nations so that they will 
become bulwarks against Soviet advance in- 
stead of victims prime for slaughter. The 
difficulty with this praiseworthy aim is that, 
under the perspective of containment, it is 
impossible. 

Non-Communist nations with large in- 
ternal Communist movements—like France, 


?George Kennan, American Diplomacy, 
1900-1950, pp. 111, 113, 114, 
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Italy, India, or Iran—cannot be developed 
into adequate containers of Soviet power be- 
cause the Communists have both the will 
and the power to prevent it. 

The Communists conduct a double- 
pronged action against the non-Communist 
nations. From within, the Communist ap- 
paratus together with its dependent layers 
of fellow travelers, front organizations, dupes, 
and innocents corrodes the internal struc- 
ture of the nation by propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion. From without, the 
Soviet state applies a dizzying mixture of 
pressure and cajolement, promises, and 
threats, and at the same time secretly feeds 
and directs the internal subversive apparatus, 
A program for strengthening the non-Com- 
munist nations cannot be complete, there- 
fore, unless it includes a double counter- 
offensive, designed to smash the internal 
Communist movements and to set back the 
Soviet state. Because the Soviet Union is 
the central focus of the infection, the two 
objectives are necessarily linked. Contain- 
ment, rejecting such a counteroffensive, can 
do no more than treat symptoms. 

5. Even if containment could work, the 
result would be neither useful nor desirable. 
Let us imagine what successful containment 
would mean, Soviet power would cease its 
advance into new territory. It would re- 
main at the borders of what would be recog- 
nized and accepted as the Soviet sphere. In 
1947, when the policy was formulated, that 
sphere was taken to include not only the 
pre-1939 Soviet Union but also the nations 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania, the Soviet zone of 
Austria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, the Kuriles, and 
North Korea. Since then Manchuria, China, 
and Tibet have entered the Soviet sphere. 

The policy of containment excludes the 
initiation of any action within the Soviet 
sphere. This means that the Soviet leader- 
ship is given a free hand to consolidate the 
newly conquered regions and to promote 
their economic, social, and political integra- 
tion into the Soviet system. Politically 
speaking, containment can be interpreted in 
no other way by either the Kremlin or its 
subjects. 

If the United States and its allies are 
serious about containment, they are saying 
to the Soviet leadership: Move into a new 
territory outside the recognized boundaries 
of your sphere, and we will resist, even by 
arms if necessary. Stay at home to cultivate 
your posted acres, and we will not interfere 
in any way. Incorporate the satellite states 
juridically into the Soviet Union. Fill your 
slave-labor camps. Perpetrate your geno- 
cides. Organize the industry and manpower 
of your great sphere into a colossal war- 
making machine. Establish a death zone at 
your borders. Russify the ancient cultures 
of Rumania, the Ukraine, Poland, Lithuania, 
Bohemia. So long as you keep the Red Army 
on your side of the line, we will neither 
interfere nor intervene. 


STRAIN ON WESTERN ECONOMY 

Looked at economically, the containment 
prospect is intolerable. If they are to slow 
the strategic buildup of the Soviet sphere, 
the non-Communist nations must maintain 
a virtual economic boycott. But over a long 
period such a boycott submits many of the 
non-Communist nations to a strain much 
more severe than it imposes on the Soviet 
Empire. Western Europe cannot reach eco- 
nomic health, much less prosperity, without 
economic access to eastern Europe and to 
China. For emergency and war es, 
the strain can be endured; but the indefinite 
perspective of a world divided economically 
into two exclusive halves is economic in- 
sanity. Strict containment would be equiv- 
‘alent to the slow economic strangulation of 
the United States principal allies. 

6. Everyone will grant that the task of 
solving the Soviet problem will be long and 
arduous. Success will demand heavy sacri- 
fices, This demand cannot be met on the 
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inert material level alone. Spirit must direct 
matter toward a goal, and a firm resolution 
must sustain an unyielding effort through 
periods of failure, loss, and sorrow. 

. It is perhaps the crucial defect of the 
policy of containment that it is incapable 
of meeting this moral and spiritual demand, 
The average man cannot even understand 
the policy, much less become willing to die 
for it. Will the captives of the Kremlin risk 
death for a policy that starts by abandoning 
them to the usurpers of theirfreedom? Will 
the citizens of the western nations die will- 
ingly for the sake of running all over the 
earth to put out fires started by a gang of 
arsonists who are declared in advance to be 
immune in their own persons? They will 
die for their own flag, but how much will 
they choose to suffer for the flag of a United 
Nations which has been watered not by the 
blood of their ancestors but only by the 
words of international bureaucrats? 

For a man to endure resolutely, he must 
believe that he is p a goal. The 
strange truth is that containment is a policy 
without a goal. If its defenders disagree 
with that description, then let them name 
the goal. 

The policy of containment, stripped bare, 
is simply the bureaucratic verbalization of 
a policy of drift. Its inner law is: Let his- 
tory do it. We haven't got the intelligence, 
courage, and determination to grapple with 
the Soviet problem head on. Let’s duck the 
responsibility, then, and slip the ball to old 
mother history. Maybe she will do our work 
for us. To quote Kennan directly once more: 
“Who can say with assurance * * * This 
cannot be proved. And it cannot be dis- 
proved, But the possibility remains. * * *” 

The basic error of the policy of contain- 
ment, underlying all of these specific errors 
which I have listed, is its failure to compre- 
hend the revolutionary nature of the Com- 
munist enterprise. 

The policy of containment conceives of the 
Soviet Union as a national state in the tradi- 
tional post-Renaissance sense: powerful, ex- 
pansionist, dangerous, but nevertheless not 
differing in kind from the many other power- 
ful national states of the past several cen- 
turies. It is conceived to have a government 
which, though curiously organized, is estab- 
lished and legitimate, able to speak authen- 
tically for the nation. Toward such a gov- 
ernment, any of a number of standard polit- 
ical attitudes are possible. We might seek 
to establish a relation of friendship or al- 
Hance or neutrality or mere mutual respect 
and noninterference; or, granted other po- 
litical indications, we might consider the 
relation to be one of friction, hostility, or 
war. 

Since 1947 the political attitude of the 
Moscow government has seemed to the con- 
ventional observer to be one of hostility, and 
its intention expansive. The traditional re- 
sponse is to try to erect an immediate bar- 
rier against expansion, while constructing 
a balance of power unfavorable to the hostile 
and expanding government. If this power 
balance is attained, then the hostile gov- 
ernment (Moscow) will be confronted with 
a choice between alternatives both of which 
give the advantage to the active opponent 
(Washington); either Moscow will continue 
hostility and in the end fight on a power 
basis weighted against her; or, accepting 
the new power relations, she will have to 
change her attitude, negotiate positively, and 
agree to some sort of modus vivendi. 

THE SEMANTICS OF CONTAINMENT 

Looked at in this way, the policy of con- 
tainment is an instance of Classic balance 
of power politics. That this is the way in 
which Kennan and his associates under- 
stand it is made apparent by their semantic 
habits. 

Kennan, for example, uses the terms “So- 
viet Union” and “Russia” as if interchange. 
able. Such looseness reveals a basic ase 
sumption, and confusion, of major scientific 


importance, Even in relation to the pre- 
Revolutionary period, the careless use of the 
term “Russia” conceals the distinction be- 
tween ethnic Russia (the nation of Russians 
which.devleoped from the medeival Duchy 
of Muscovy) and the Czarist-ruled Russian 
Empire, which included as many non-Rus- 
sians as Russians, and dozens of non-Rus- 
sian nations. Today the term “Soviet 
Union” carries a third meaning: the head- 
quarters and central base of the world Com- 
munist enterprise. Kennan’s verbal usage 
shows that in his mind all three of these 
meanings are indiscriminately lumped to- 
gether. 

Kennan hardly ever refers to the world 
Communist movement, seldom even to Rus- 
sian communism. He discusses briefly, at 
an abstract and superficial level, a few items 
of Communist ideology, but only, he ex- 
plains, to get light on the nature of the 
Russian rulers. He shows no interest in the 
nature, structure, and history of the Com- 
munist apparatus and parties. His analysis 
is made and presented in terms of the be- 
havior, history, and prospects of national 
governments, 

This mode of understanding is shared by 
all “official” thinkers on these matters, in 
particular by almost all persons who actively 
deal with such affairs in the Department of 
State and in the various American intelli- 
gence services. (In this respect, the foreign 
offices and intelligence services of the other 
major western nations do not differ from 
the American.) Even the organization of 
the Department of State and the intelligence 
agencies expresses the underlying conception. 
The division of work and of administrative 
control is based on a system of national 
desks. The critical information on what is 
happening in the world is supposed to be 
given to the leaders of the United States by 
a “national estimates” staff at the top of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The world power structure of the 20th 
century, however, is no longer exclusively 
organized in terms of the system of national 
States. New political forces, based on quite 
different—often nonterritorial—principles, 
have intruded and erupted, with little re- 
gard for conventional boundaries or govern- 
ments. These new forces are often the pri- 
mary determinants of what happens. 

It is true that in one perspective the So- 
viet Union can be understood as a national 
in the traditional sense, with a national gov- 
ernment which sits in the Kremlin. From 
this point of view, the Soviet state is simply 
a new form of the imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment, subject to the same pressures and 
impulses that have been operative through- 
out Russian history. 

In another perspective, which has remained 
up to now outside of the range of Kennan 
and his colleagues, the Soviet Union is not a 
nation, state or government in any conven- 
tional meaning, but the main base of an un- 
precedented enterprise which fuses the char- 
acteristics of a secular religion, a new kind 
of army, and a world conspiracy. The idea 
of “containing” a particular nation which 
comprises a definite population enclosed by 
definite territorial boundaries is certainly 
not absurd, even though it may be impos- 
sible in a given instance. It is hard to see 
even what it means to try to “contain” a 
uninversalistic militant secular religion 
which is based on a vast land mass inhabited 
by 800 million humans, has irrevocably set 
itself the objective of monolithic world dom- 
ination, and already exists and acts inside 
every nation throughout the world. 

When Ambassador Kennan left for Moscow 
at the beginning of 1952, he stated that he 
was going to his new post with the hope 
that he would be able to lessen existing ten- 
sions, remove misunderstandings, and pro- 
mote a new attitude on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government which would lead to nego- 
tiation and agreement. His stated purpose 
was in accord with the policy of containment. 
It was realistic and attainable in terms of 
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the theoretical presuppositions of that policy, 
Stalin, who does not share those presupposi- 
tions, was evidently a dull pupil to the schol- 
arly envoy. Before the end of the first year, 
Kennan was thrown out. 
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Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a trans- 
cript of a weekly program of radio sta- 
tion WKAR, East Lansing, Mich., com- 
memorating the birth of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, entitled “The New 
Deal in Perspective.” This program fea- 
tured three prominent professors at 
Michigan State College—Dr. Carroll 
Hawkins, of the political science depart- 
ment; Dr. Walter Adams, of the eco- 
nomics department; and Dr. Russell B. 
Nye, head of the English department and 
a Pulitzer Prize winner in 1944, 

The transcript follows: 


THE New DEAL IN PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. Hawxrns. Since today is the anni- 
versary of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's birth, 
and since the administration we now have in 
‘Washington is known as the “no deal” ad- 
ministration, we thought it would be ap- 
propriate to talk about the New Deal in 
perspective. 

Well, gentiemen, what was the New Deal? 

Mr. Apams. I think it is important to rec- 
ognize that the New Deal was not a radical 
development in American history, but that 
it was in one sense a conservative move- 
ment. Many people look upon Franklin 
Roosevelt as a man who destroyed American 
traditions. I think that, on the contrary, 
Roosevelt attempted to salvage this capitalis- 
tic system of ours, which wasn’t working 
too well at the time. He was trying to put 
the system into better working order; for 
that reason, I don’t believe he was a radical 
in any sense, but rather a conservative. I 
am reminded of the statement by Macaulay 
“reform if you would preserve.” That is 
exactly, I think, what Roosevelt did. He 
tried to reform the capitalistic system, to 
put it in better working order, and in that 
sense he preserved it. 

Mr. Hawxins. I think I am quite in agree- 
ment with you, Adams. In fact I might 
raise the question that the New Deal wasn’t 
radical enough. There are criticisms from 
that side. I wonder if we could tell the 
audience what the New Deal was in general— 
what economic and political principles it 
stood for and how it happened to come into 
being. How did it arise, anyway? 

Mr. Nye. Mr. Hawkins, I think we must 
recognize that the New Deal came about in 
part because of what was going on when it 
arrived. First, the administration of the 
previous decade, a Republican administra- 
tion, was committed to a different govern- 
mental policy. Second, the New Deal came 
into being during a depression, at the time 
of the worst economic crisis in our entire 
history, at a time when our unemployment 
rate was practically double that of Britain 
and France, two nations which we felt had 
suffered most in World War I. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had the opportunity, be- 
cause he came into office at a time of crisis 
to put into operation principles which many 
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of his predecessors had suggested. He had, 
of course, emergency powers, and he had, 
one must remember, solid backing from both 
business and labor, as well as from much of 
the public. 

Mr. Apams. Roosevelt’s support was not 
surprising, I might add, since one-third of 
the Nation at the time was ill-clad, ill- 
housed, and ill-fed. Fifteen million unem- 
ployed were roaming the streets, some of 
them in a rather unpleasant mood. 

Mr. HAawKINS. The background picture 
was, then, a catastrophic depression. But 
what did the New Deal specifically do? 
I’m thinking, first of all, of its attempt to 
take care of those economic problems that 
grew from depression times. 

Mr, Apams. The main objective of the New 
Deal was to revive the lagging purchasing 
power of the population, The depression, 
many felt, came because the majority of the 
people did not have enough purchasing 
power to buy back the goods which our in- 
dustrial system had produced. Once we 
recognize that correcting this was the main 
goal of the new administration, we can better 
understand how the individual pieces of the 
New Deal fitted into its whole program. For 
example, the AAA was designed to increase 
the purchasing power of farmers. It was 
designed to raise farm prices, increase farm 
incomes, and thereby put farmers into a po- 
sition to buy these products which indus- 
trial workers in the cities were producing. 
Furthermore, the New Deal tried to 
strengthen labor by enacting minimum wage 
laws and maximum hour laws, and most im- 
portant perhaps, by passing the Wagner Act 
of 1935, which declared as its basic principle 
the right.of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. The main 
idea behind the Wagner Act was to equalize 
the bargaining power of employer and em- 
ployee, thus placing the worker in ‘a better 
position to gain higher wages and better la- 
boring conditions. 
tions of the New Deal program ran pretty 
much along the same line. The emergency 
part of the program, work relief, public 
works, and so on, was designed to bolster 
purchasing power quickly and efficiently. 

Mr. Nye. Mr. Adams, your last point, I 
think, is one that we must consider more 
thoroughly. In the early days of the New 
. Deal Roosevelt himself, or one of his ad- 
visors, said that he aimed at accomplishing 
three R’s—relief, recovery, and ‘reform. I 
think when we look at New Deal measures 
in retrospect, we must make a distinction 
between those measures which were emer- 
. gency measures for relief and recovery, and 
those which were distinctly part of a reform 
program. Such things as the Emergency 
Banking Act, PWA, or the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act, were, I think primarily emergency 
` measures. The first thing Roosevelt said 
you remember, was that we must beat the 
depression. 

Coexistent with emergency measures, we 
saw also the Wagner Act, the AAA, the Farm 
Credit Association, the FCC, the FDIC, and 
social security—all these, I think were part 
of a nonemergency, long-range reform pro- 
gram, part of a real New Deal program rather 
than simply antidepression measures. Does 
that sound logical? 

Mr, Apams. That’s right. I think the main, 
immediate objective of the New Deal was to 
bring about recovery—to bring us out of the 
depression—but the lasting aspects of the 
New Deal, those measures which are still 
with us for better or for worse, were the re- 
form measures you mention. 

Mr. Hawkins, I think, myself, that the 
aims of the New Deal were in some ways 
more limited than you imply, but I don’t 
want to come to that yet. I want to raise 
first this question of a “New Deal revolution,” 
using the word “revolution” in a nice sense, 
When I was a graduate student, I had a 
professor who talked about the New Deal as 
& “dry, political revolution.” Do you have 
any ideas about what my professor might 


I think the other por-. 


have meant by that? I used to be puzzled 
by his use of the term “a political revolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Nye. I don't think, Mr. Hawkins, that 
we can look at the New Deal as a revolution, 
There was really not much new about the 
New Deal. We can relate it and relate its 
principles, for example, to earlier political 
movements such as Wilson’s‘New Freedom 
or Theodore Roosevelt’s New Nationalism. 
A great deal of the New Deal was implicit 
in La Follette’s 1924 Progressive program; 
some of it derives certainly from the Popu- 
list, the Grangers, and the Democrats of 1896. 
A good many of the political ideas that had 
been kicking around for 80 years or more in 
third party or even in major party plat- 
forms, were brought into being after 1932. 
Roosevelt had what had been denied his 
predecessors, an opportunity given him by 
crisis, depression, and widespread support. 

Mr. ApaMs. Quite in contrast to what. the 
professor might haye implied when he called 
the New Deal a revolution, I think we must 
note that Charles Beard, the eminent his- 
torian and political sclentist—who was later 
sharply critical of Roosevelt’s foreign pol- 
icy—credited FDR with saving the country 
from revolution. Actually, what Roosevelt 
did was to act on the assumption that capi- 
talism was such a wonderful system that 
more people ought to share in it, not reject 
it. That was the basic philosophy of the New 
Deal. The conditions prevailing in the coun- 
try at the time were such that had his re- 
forms not been instituted, had we not ob- 
tained a measure of relief and reform, we 
might well have had the revolution your 
professor spoke of. 

Mr. HAWKINS. That may be so, Mr. Adams, 
but if President Roosevelt did such a nice job 
of bailing out capitalism, then why do we 
have a tremendous controversy developing 
even during the second year of the first ad- 
ministration over New Deal economic policy? 
Today I read an editorial—we’ll let the paper 
remain anonymous—to the effect that now, 
with the coming of this present administra- 
tion, bureaucracy and New Deal regimenta- 
tion have finally been laid to rest. If the 
New Deal was such a helpful administration, 
why this controversy that still lingers, 20 
years later, over its policies? 

Mr, ApaMs. This reminds me of the story 
of the man in the silk hat coming home from 
a drinking party. Having overindulged, he 
staggered on a pier and fell into the water. 
A man rushed in to save him and finally 
pulled him out. After a great struggle the 
man in the silk hat was brought to shore, 
whereupon he criticized his benefactor for 
not saving the silk hat, too. As we look back 
on the New Deal, it is easy enough to criti- 
cize it; but in the days of the early 1930’s I 
think there was uniform hope on the part of 
business, labor, agriculture. 

Mr. Hawxins. Didn't we have a loose in- 
terpretation of the Constitution under the 
New Deal? Didn't we have a violation of the 
American traditions? Didn't we have the 
regimentation of business and agriculture? 
Wasn't competitive enterprise being inter- 
fered with? 

Mr. Nye. Now, look, Mr. Hawkins, don’t for- 
get that the New Deal was a political as well 
as an economic reform and emergency pro- 
gram. Nearly all the criticisms that you have 
mentioned, I think, of the New Deal were 
made before Wilson, or Theodore Roosevelt, 
or Andrew Jackson, or, for that matter, of 
any other President who was a strong Execu- 
tive. The two aspects of the New Deal that 
raised the controversy you're talking about 
were, first, its extension of the power of the 
Chief Executive, and, second, the broad ex- 
tension of Federal power. Those, I think, 
represent the two centers of political con- 
troversy. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Yes; these are certainly the 
arguments that were and are made, but what 
about these questions? Didn’t Mr. Roose- 
velt try to pack a Court and to get his own 


way? 
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Mr. Nye. So far as packing the Court goes, 
he attempted to unpack it if you take one 
point of view or to pack it if you take an- 
other. This had been done before—Lincoin, 
I believe, added members to the Supreme 
Court—as part of a running battle between 
the executive and judiciary branches which 
has been going on since the days of Andrew 
Jackson and his fight with John Marshall. 
It is a long and perfectly-American tradition 
to have a conflict among the three branches 
of our triple-pronged Government. 

Mr. ApaMs. In that connection, since you 
mention the name of Lincoln and the prob- 
lem of extending Federal power, it might be 
fitting to recall what Lincoln said on the 
subject. He once said: “The legitimate ob- 
jective of government is to do for the com- 
munity of people whatever they need to have 
done, but cannot do so well for themselves 
in their separate and individual capacities.” 
I think that is essentially what the New Deal 
did. A vast vacuum had been created. 


“There was, for example, a tremendous need 


for power and development of the Tennessee 
Valley. Private enterprise hadn’t done the 
job, so the Government moved in and built 
the TVA, We might add that this was for- 
tunate because during the subsequent. war, 
when we had to expand aluminum capacity, 
the great shortage plaguing us was the 
shortage of electrical power. The TVA came 
in quite handy at that time, you remember. 

Mr, Nye. Concerning the argument over ex- 
tension of the Executive power, I do think, 
however, that Franklin D. Roosevelt discoy- 
ered devices that neither Jackson nor Wilson 
nor Roosevelt nor other strong Executives dis- 
covered—the use of the Executive order and 
the Presidentially appointed commission, by 
which he did succeed in extending Executive 
power, as Jackson or Wilson or Roosevelt or 
even Lincoln had not been able to do. But 
this too is part of a traditional struggle for 
supremacy among the President, Congress, 
and the Supreme Court. The one who is 
losing, of course, always complains that the 
winner is doing something un-American or 
something not traditional. As Mr. Adams 
said, look at Lincoln and his conflict with 
the Radical Republicans in Congress. 

Mr, Hawxins, Certainly, though, from the 
conservative point of view, the New Deal rep- 
resents the growth of large bureaucracies 
within the Government. With bureaucracy 
you have accumulation of power, and that 
corruption that Lord Acton talked about 
which tends to follow the accumulation of 
power, leading up to the Fair Deal scandals 
of recent years. From the conservative point 
of view, of course, the WPA might have been 
necessary, but it also in a sense bought the 
votes of millions of people who were on re- 
lief, people who weren't going to vote against 
the Democratic hand that fed them. 

Mr. Apams, The question is, What were the 
alternatives at the time? It seems to me 
that something had to be done. You could 
let the depression take its course and say, 
“This is a manifestation of natural law. 
There isn't anything. we can do about it. 
We just have to sweat it out until things 
get better again. After all, prosperity is just 
around the corner.” Clearly such inaction 
was the least desirable of the available alter- 
natives. Something had to be done, even 
though it might not be perfect. Some at- 
tempt had to be made to save this Nation 
from the despair of depression, such as was 
prevalent in the early thirties. 

Mr. NYE. On that same point, I think we 
must all admit that the New Deal, depres- 
sion or not, did extend the power of the Fed- 
eral Government into new areas where it had 
never been extended before. That whole 
question dates clear back to the Hamiltonian- 
Jeffersonian controversies, What are the so- 
cial and economic responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government to the individual? We've 
had conflict between opposing theories on 
this question again and again. Theodore 
Roosevelt himself, in his new nationalism, 
believed one must use Hamiltonian methods 
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for Jeffersonian ends. The New Deal repre- 
sented, as Mr. Adams has pointed out, an 
extension of the Federal power over new 
segments of American life, the assumption 
by the Federal Government of large new areas 
of social and economic responsibilities. Now, 
cne may disagree or agree with this philoso- 
phy of government. Many have, but it is 
not a violation of the American tradition to 
propose or to succeed in obtaining it. The 
New York Times remarked in 1938 that the 
cne thing the New Deal did do was to con- 
vince a good many people, irrespective of 
party lines, of the necessity of the Federal 
Government taking a larger share of respon- 
sibility. Now that, it seems to me, is in 
essence really the single distinguishing trait 
and real accomplishment of the New Deal. 
Its philosophy is arguable, of course, but that 
is what it aimed to do and did. 

Mr. HawKINs. You gentlemen have been, I 
think, explaining, if not defending, the New 
Deal from the conservative criticism. I won- 
der if I could turn the coin a moment and 
see what you would say in answer to what 
might be called the liberal or liberal-radical 
criticism that the New Deal was too much 
of a crisis philosophy—a temporary thing, 
makeshift, inconclusive. Indeed, it wasn’t 
reform at all, but merely a stopgap ‘am 
which came to terms too quickly with the 
opposition. You, Mr. Nye, talked about the 
progressive tradition. Well, after the New 
Deal was over, old Progressives told me that 
the 19th century enemies of progressivism 
were still with us—inequalities of real oppor- 
tunity, monopolization, and despoliation of 
natural resources, to some degree yet the ac- 
ceptance of large accumulations of wealth 
and great fortunes. They said the New Deal 
put too much stress on meeting the immedi- 
ate problems of belly economics and not 
enough time to developing a continual, criti- 
cal social philosophy upon which to build a 
real, deep reform program. 

Mr. Nye. Some of the old progressives 
would agree at once. In the first place, the 
New Deal was supposed to be a great plan, 
but I think that there was less planning in 
it than we have assumed. Raymond Moley 
later complained, as did many of the so- 
called brain-trusters, that Roosevelt was 
sometimes inclined to jump the gun, to take 


half a loaf. His statement that the country ` 


needed “bold, persistent experimentation” 
sometimes meant “Let’s try it and see if it 
will work.” As a result there was some stop- 
gap legislation in the New Deal that didn’t 
work. Many of the older Liberals and Pro- 
gressives resented this. They resented too 
that the New Deal sometimes made its points 
too aggressively—the “we know best” philoso- 
phy that older Progressives did not like at 
all. We should not think of the New Deal 
8s a long-range plan, but perhaps more as a 
short-range plan with long-range objectives, 
a plan never completely or thoroughly 
realized. 

Mr, Hawkins. Do you accept this observa- 
tion, Mr. Adams? You've been defending the 
New Deal, it seems to me. 

Mr. Apams, Well, again I am one of those 
who does not hold any political policy to a 
standard of perfection. Clearly the New Deal 
moved in the right direction, even though it 
might not have moved far enough. If we 
Icok at it in perspective, the New Deal did 
carry us forward, especially when we consider 
the tremendous obstacles that were put in 
its way. I think you must also recognize 
that by 1938 Franklin Roosevelt, so far as 
domestic policy was concerned, was no longer 
in control of the United States Congress, 
The anti-New Deal coalition, which has per- 
sisted through the years took over in 1938 
and has been in command ever since. This 


largely explains the lack of progress that was - 


made on the domestic front toward liberal 
reform legislation. 

Mr. Nye. Then any judgment on the New 
Deal, such as we have been to make, 
really depends on putting it in its perspec- 


' Government. 


tive. We must see/it in terms of its times, . 


as well as of its objectives, and in terms of 
its opponents as well as of its adherents. Is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; I think it is. I am well 
aware of the criticisms that have been made 
of the New Deal and its accomplishments, 
No less a personage than Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Jackson had this to say in 1937: “The 
oniy criticism that can be made of the 
economic operations of the New Deal is that 
it set out a breakfast for the canary and let 
the cat steal it. The unvarnished truth is 
that the Government's recovery program has 
succeeded nowhere else as effectively as in 
restoring the profits of big business.” In 
this connection we should also recognize that 
Roosevelt, until 1938, was not fully aware of 
the monopoly problem. He merely continued 
in the tradition of Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover in ignoring monopoly, and through 
the NRA fostered further monopolization 
without fully realizing it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I think it is important 


- to remember that there is liberal and radical 


American criticism of the New Deal as well 
as conservative. We hear the conservative 
one so often that we never get a chance to 
hear the counterclaim that it didn’t do 
enough. 

But let me give you another criticism of 
the New Deal, one that is much more con- 
temporary and one that deals with our pres- 
ent problem of communism. It is often 
said that the New Deal was responsible for 
allowing Communists to infiltrate its ranks 
and into some of the most important Fed- 
eral agencies. We have testimony that indi- 
cates that there have been Communists in 
As a mater of fact, as you 
know, a good deal of the last campaign was 
based on this theme of who let Communists 
in and who can get them out. What do you 
think of this problem, gentlemen? 

Mr. Nye. It seems to me that communism 
in Government is a problem related not only 
to the New Deal but to any administration 
before it and to any administration after 
it. I don’t see how that particular issue can 
be tied to the New Deal and the New Deal 
alone, I have a feeling that there prob- 
ably were Communists in and out of Gov- 
ernment in the 1920's, and perhaps there 
were Marxists or Socialists in Government 
jobs in the late 19th century. I think this 
is a problem that has nothing at all to do 
with party administrations. 

Mr. Apams. I think we ought to turn the 
tables on Mr. Hawkins and address this ques- 


tion to him. What do you think of this, . 


Carroll? 

Mr. HAWKINS. Well, I’d say that there may 
have been some Communists in Government 
posts during the days of the New Deal. I'd 
agree to some carelessness on the part of the 
Government in the matter. But when I say 
the Government, I don’t mean just the 
Democrats. I include the Republican critics 
of the New Deal. As a matter of fact, to 
interpret this properly, Lwould say that there 
was carelessness with regard to communism 
as a conspiracy displayed not only inside the 
Government during the New Deal by Demo- 
crats and by Republicans, but by Americans 
in general. We just didn’t see communism 
as & conspiracy then. We thought of it more 
as a heresy. With regard to communism and 
the New Deal Government, it seems to me 
that the Republicans drew a dangerous 
analogy between New Dealers, who were reyo- 


lutionists in an American sense, if at all, and. 


Communists. 
Mr. Nye. Pretty loose use of the word “rev- 
olutionary,” I'd say, among other things. 
Mr. Hawxrns. Do you agree, Mr. Adams? 
Mr. Apams. Yes; I think the New Deal con- 
tributed the revolutionary thought that men 


must be free to pursue happiness, but they. 


must have shoes to pursue happiness in. - If 
that’s the revolutionary aspect of the New 
Deal, I'm willing to buy it. 
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Mr. Hawxins. That really, though, in one 
sense, is beside the point. We are talking 
about Communists getting in and the point 
I want to make here is that the opposition 
party as well as the Democrats obscured the 
issue, - They made the question of commu- 
nism in Government a partisan, playing-poli- 


- tics issue, which it is not. Then we must 


remember that the Communists fought the 
New Deal as hard as they did the old one. 

Mr. Nyse. The temper of the thirties was 
quite different from the temper of the for- 
ties or the fifties, we mustn't forget. 

Mr, Hawxins. Yes; and I certainly wish the 
people could look at it in some kind of per- 
spective. The American people in the thir- 
ties were the enemies of Hitler, of rising 
nazism in Germany, and during most of 
those years the shifting Communist line 
happened also to be in opposition to Hitler. 
I could give instance after instance where the 
Communists bitterly and vehemently at- 
tacked the New Deal administration, which 
they regarded as their worst American enemy. 
But now what would you say in a final word 


- about the New Deal's accomplishments? I 


know it’s a lot to ask in a minute, but could 
you sum it up, Mr. Nye? 

Mr. Nye. I should say that the New Deal 
accomplished this: It showed us that free- 
dom is not incompatible with security; that 
the Government can and should assume re- 
sponsibilities in new social and economic 
areas; that it is not the survival of the fittest 
that counts, but, as Roosevelt said, the fitting 
of as many human beings as possible into 
the scheme of surviving. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
privileged to place in the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan to 
the Navy League in New York on Octo- 
ber 27, 1952. 

Few people in the world have a more 
complete knowledge of what is termed 
“psychological warfare,” both hot and 
cold varieties, than General Donovan, 
In his address it will be noted that the 
general makes specific recommendations 
as to guerrilla tactics which have been 
most successful in the past. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of General Donovan’s 
success in this field, having served under 
him in the Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. GEN. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 
Cuter or OSS, Worp War II, at THE 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE NAVY 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES, New York 
COUNCIL, HOTEL Astor, OCTOBER 27, 1952 
Today the American Navy has the responsi- 

bility and the burden which the British Navy 

had for a century and a half, 

We Americans are inclined to believe that 
the oceans are £ barrier and a defense. In 
reality America is accessible from the sea 
which provides the avenues for invasions and 
for offensive action. 

What protects the United States is not the 
sea but the Navy on it—with its marines, its 
aviation, and its Naval Reserves. To com- 
mand the sea, to keep open the sea lanes, the 
Navy must have.support from our Nation's 
industrial plants, its factories, its seaports 
and its defenses, 
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Iam sure that naval officers would be the 
first to deny that a navy could win a major 
war unaided. No single service is going to 
win a war without aid. Sea power can do its 
best job when, together with all of our armed 
services, it is part of a unified team. It is 
well for us to keep in mind in our discussions 
about Korea that it is only our possession of 
@ navy and its command of the sea that we 
are able to keep troops in Korea at all. 

Besides transporting the bulk of the Eighth 
Army with equipment and supplies to the 
battle area, and supporting it immediately 
after it went into battle service ever since, 
the Navy has accomplished two major feats 
of arms: 

1. The amphibious landing at Inchon 
which completely broke the back of the 
Communist offense at that point; and 

2. The withdrawal of the X Corps at 
Hungnam which averted what might have 
been a real military disaster. Such disasters 
as occurred in the escape from Dunkirk, the 
British evacuation of Greece in World War IL 
and the fate suffered by Rommel’s army 
cornered in Tunis, could not be taken off by 
the Axis navies. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Secretary Kim- 
ball, it was my privilege a few months ago 
to visit Korea and see for myself the gallantry 
and sustained courage of our marines and 
our infantry. Those of you here who were 
in World War I and remember the fixed 
positions and stabilized warfare of those 
days, can visualize the incessant night raids 
and constant artillery fire in that area. I 
saw there two of the operations of our Air 
Force in its support of advancing troops and 
in its pounding of the Red supply lines. 

There also were the operations of the fast 
carrier task forces operating off Korea in 
all kinds of weather, at the end of a very 
long supply line. Employing at most three 
carriers, they have according to figures is- 
sued by the Chief of Naval Operations sup- 
plied 40 percent of the air effort which has 
been directed at the Communists in Korea. 
It was very heartening to see the teamwork 
of these services. We ask ourselves what has 
the Navy done between World War II and 
the present to prepare for its orthodox mis- 
sions? I have learned that it has instituted 
and vigorously worked on a program of scien- 
tific development. It has concentrated in 
the fields of antisubmarine warfare, offen- 
sive action through the use of its carrier 
airpower and the development of guided 
missiles for fleet defense. 

Stalin, too, has recognized that the world 
is in a new age of technology which has 
revolutionized atomic jet and electronic 
armaments. He appreciates, too, I am sure, 
that a direct result of that technological 
revolution is the capacity of nuclear energy 
for movement and for destruction. But in 
developing these weapons, the Soviets have 
not, as we have, ignored and neglected the 
use of new devices in the art of irregular 
warfare and in the war of maneuver by 
psychological means. 

Our orthodox military forces are con- 
fronted then with the fact that the Soviets 
have two strings to their bow—the conven- 
tional where they meet us toe to toe and 
in the psychological field of war where we 
are nearly helpless. 

The Navy which for our country has shown 
its diplomatic and political, as well as its 
fighting talents, should recognize the pos- 
‘sibilities of this field of warfare. 

The Mediterranean particularly the Adri- 
atic, Aegean and western Mediterranean are 
ideally configured for covert operations from 
small boats and submarines. It is not unlike 
‘Sweden whose navy, Hanson Baldwin tells 
us, has gone underground on the Baltic coast 
to counter the Soviet threat. 

Surely the Navy—which landed many OSS 
raiding parties on enemy coasts and many 
if not most of whose “frogmen” were OSS- 
trained—could be of great value in the war 
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now being waged against us by the Soviet 
Union, 

And the need for this kind of warfare be- 
comes more pressing. We are only begin- 
ning to realize that when we try to contain 
an enemy our initiative is destroyed and we 
run the danger of being overrun by the 
forces we try to contain. 

Stalin’s speech to the closing session of the 
19th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party a few days ago was merely a restate- 
ment of a basic principle of Soviet policy. 
There is nothing new in this. It means only 
that whatever adjective is used—‘“cold,” 
“hot,” “shooting”—that Stalin will continue 
by propaganda, subversion and division of 
peoples, including our own country, to seek 
to break our will to resist. 

Let’s face it: This country is at war with 
the Soviet Union today, and it is time we 
stopped talking about a “cold war” that is 
no more cold than the “phony war” of 1939 
was phony. This is subversive war and if 
we win we will have the edge in a shooting 
war, If we win, we can prevent world war 
Im. 
We have failed to recognize this war be- 

cause it is an unorthodox war. While we 

continue to play by the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules, the Soviets ignore all rules, 

While we build up our strength, the Soviets 

seize strategic areas by subversive means. 

It is a form of irregular warfare! A kind of 

war that has been waged since ancient times, 

The Byzantine Army boasted of their skill 

in stratagems and craftiness. 

The British and French used its methods 
here in North America in colonial days. 
Gen. George Washington displayed excep- 
tional skill in deceiving the enemy and em- 
ploying secret agents to obtain information 
in our Revolutionary War. This kind of war 
is called by different names: Irregular, sub- 
versive, psychological. Like orthodox war- 
fare, it seeks to break the will of an enemy 
to resist by all means moral and physical— 
and it is still war. 

Hitler and Mussolini developed subversive 
and psychological methods, modernized 
propaganda and fifth column activities, but 
used them only to support their orthodox 
armies. The Nazis had only small groups of 
supporters in the democratic countries and 
their espionage operations were limited, but 
the Soviets make use of the fifth column and 
the Communist Party as an army of occu- 
pation. 

But Stalin has perfected these techniques: 

è In each target country, operations are di- 

rected by Moscow-trained leaders with a 

small but strategically well placed hard core 

Communist minority, ready to engage in 

sabotage and in partisan warfare. They in- 

filtrate a target country, win a foothold in 
the channels of public information and seek 
to control the key labor unions, penetrate 
government agencies, and establish popular 
fronts. There are no declarations of war, no 
troops, no tanks, no planes. But this stealthy 
warfare plus the threat of the Red army, has 
given Stalin control over vast areas of terri- 
tories and hundreds of thousands of people. 

We have only just begun to grasp the spe- 
cial nature of Communist organization and 
methods. The real strength of the Soviets 
lies in their worldwide organization, highly 
developed techniques and communications, 
and in the discipline of leaders especially 
trained in the Lenin school in Moscow. 

Only by our understanding of the manner 
in which the fight is carried to us will we 
be able to deal with it. We can’t sit back 
and hope to be let alone. There is no place 
for complacency, or indifference, or fear—we 
‘can’t buy our way out, nor should we be 
misled by seeming successes until we have 
totaled the score on a global scale. 

So far, our efforts to counter Soviet sub- 
versive war have been piecemeal. We helped 
Greece stop Tito and Stalin in the so-called 
civil war. Our Berlin airlift forced the 
Soviets to quit their blockade. From a stand- 
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ing start, we have held their proxies in 
Korea, But we have not gone all-out. We 
can do this if we make a fist of all our re- 
sources—propaganda, deception, ideology, 
sabotage, guerrilla tactics, and military and 
economic help—so that every blow is a real 
punch, 

And we did exactly this in World War IT. 
From France to China, through such opera- 
tions, the Office of Strategic Services gained 
for us the experience, the skill, and the 
knowledge we now need. They are not just 
theories—they are things we have done with 
profit and can do again. 

Take the job that faces us in China. We 
must stop Stalin and his attempted consoli- 
dation—now, His conquest of China was a 
major defeat for our country. It made the 
Soviet Union the dominant power in Asia 
as it is in Europe. Once Asia is secured for 
the Kremlin, the Communist forces can be 
turned against Europe and America. It is a 
big, tough, complex job to upset that time- 
table, but it is our job and the outcome is 
life or death for America. 

The manpower for that job can come from 
those countries whose forces could be Ameri- 
can-trained and equipped. We must ask the 
question in Asia that we asked in Europe: 
“Are you Asians prepared to fight for your 
own liberties?” I believe with the proper 
exercise of our leadership, we can obtain the 
confidence of those Chinese who are pre- 
pared to take up the fight against Mao. We 
must realize that this is a two-ocean war, 
In the interest of common defense, we are 
obliged to work with the Asians as well as 
with the Euro The South Koreans, 
trained by American officers, have shown 
their quality in the recent fighting in Korea. 
‘The real task in Korea is to have a diversion 
by way of China—a diversion that can take 
some of the weight off our backs. That will 
take time and sustained effort. 

But we know how to help people like the 
Chinese. In World War II we achieved simi- 
lar results in north China, right up to the 
border of Tibet. We did it in north Burma, 
There, we armed and equipped Kachin and 
Karen tribes to fight, harass, and delay Jap- 
anese troops of occupation. To do this, we 
sent in specially trained Americans skilled 
in communications, sabotage, and secret in- 
telligence. They operated behind Japanese 
lines and to support the tribal forces in 
Burma, we set up headquarters in Assam, on 
the Burma-India border. These Americans 
built up a native force of 12,000 fighting 
men, kept them in operation, and held them 
loyal to us throughout the war. We did it 
then and we can do it again. 

The Chinese problem that faces us is not 
identical with the job we did in Burma, but 
our methods are flexible. In World War II, 
the Japanese had overrun Siam and it was 
essential that we establish sources of infor- 
mation in the heart of that country which 
has such a strategic position in southeast 
Asia. At the request of the Siamese Gov- 
ernment we trained 40 Siamese in America 
in the various techniques of guerrilla war- 
fare, dropped them with 40 Americans be- 
hind the Japanese lines into Siam, and from 
them gathered priceless information of 
enemy intention. The Siamese Prime Min- 
ister was skilled in this kind of warfare. He 
pretended to be pro-Japanese but was really 
on our side. In his own palace he gave shel- 
ter and protection for two OSS men and set 
up a radio transmitter by which they re- 


ported. 

In every trouble spot the details of our 
problem were different—Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Greece, Norway, Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
the rest. But in essentials the objectives 
were always the same. 

Now America’s objective is to prevent Sta- 
lin from consolidating his gains in the Far 
East. 


You don’t measure the success of sub- 
versive warfare in terms of battles won and 
cities destroyed. You don’t hope to meet 
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and defeat a powerful enemy in the field. 
In guerrilla war the object is delay; the tac- 
tic hit-and-run; the targets the small enemy 
forces, the weak convoy; to breed in the 
mind of the individual enemy, the sense of 
isolation and the fear of capture, 

Stalin’s project is to extend his conquest 
of China throughout southeast Asia, down 
the path the Japanese followed through 
Indochina, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and Burma—all the 
way to India. Six hundred million people— 
a quarter of all humanity—live in southeast 
Asia between India and Australia. This 
whole vast area is a single unit, a single 
theater of war. 

Our immediate job is to bolster the coun- 
tries on China's rim, to reveal the Kremlin's 
aims for what they are, to assure their 
peoples that they have not been left alone, 
to convince them that we do not oppose 
their awakening nationalism and to show 
them that their real and present danger is 
Soviet imperialism. Our task is not only to 
provide the weapons of war where that can 
be done, but the constructive, humanitarian 
aid that no one else in the world—certainly 
not Marshal Mao—can give them: Medicines, 
for example, and education in the cure of 
tropical disease. That is point 4 not in lofty 
aspirations for the future, but in terms of 
the present practical need for a pair of pants, 
a bowl of rice, and a chance for a healthy 
body. These things too are a part of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

And while we instruct them in the cure 
of their ills, we can teach them to defend 
themselves. We can bring them tough 
guerrilla fighters to teach them tough guer- 
rilla fighting. We can provide the equip- 
ment, the arms, the radios, the printing 
presses, the teachers of new methods in in- 
dustry, farming, and schooling. Without 
these, plans and blueprints will be wasted. 

Today, while we sweat here to build up an 
orthodox fighting force, his agents seize 
strategic areas necessary for our defense. 

Asia is one problem, pressing and imme- 
diate, but Asia is not all. The unorthodox 
war must be fought simultaneously in Europe 
on three levels—in the countries that stand 
in the Kremlin’s path of expansion, in the 
satellite countries already enslaved, and in- 
side the Soviet Union itself. And in all 
those categories, though the methods of 
fighting vary, the goal of the subversive war 
is the same: to prevent expansion and con- 
solidation by the Soviet; to give moral and 
physical support to our allies and to keep 
the enemy off balance until we are strong 
enough to enforce the peace with orthodox 
military might. 

This kind of war is a brave man’s war and 
a poor man’s war. It doesn’t cost billions 
and it doesn’t fill very large cemeteries, but 
its results can be incalculable. We can put 
our people into countries behind the iron 
curtain, but we can't equip armies there and 
we can't arouse peoples to revolt when they 
have no weapons. But we can foment unrest, 
discontent—and sustain hope. 

The purges in Poland, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia are certain signs that the 
Kremlin fears those peoples have been dan- 
gerously aroused. In those places we have 
a very real chance for success, if we use the 
methods experience has taught us will make 
for success. 

When Hitler wanted an agent, in say, 
Czechoslovakia, he had to buy a traitor. All 
we had to do was to find a patriot and give 
himagun. During the war some French and 
British thought it was a dangerous liability 
that we have so many minority groups in 
America. We showed them that it was an 
asset. Americans of the racial origin and the 
language of the countries we sought to lib- 
erate helped build armies of resistance in 
those countries. 

We learned another odd thing—that it’s 
easier to reach and help people in an occu- 
pied country when they have been con- 
scripted into the enemy’s army than it is to 


reach those who have gone underground. It 
works like this: the patriot drafted into an 
invader’s army is a patriot still; he is a source 
of information and even of arms to the 
underground forces. 

Getting at the inside of the Soviet Union 
is a different matter. We know the Russian 
people want to reach the peoples on our side 
of the curtain. There is not yet enough 
strength and will for insurrection but there 
are tides of resentment and discontent. 
There are many Russians who would be glad 
to escape from the rule of the Kremlin and 
some who have done so have been willing to 
go back. Those are the ones who can tell 
their friends what is happening in the world 
outside Russia and how real our support of 
assistance would be. We made a serious mis- 
take at the end of the war by receiving people 
who had escaped and sending them back un- 
der guard to concentration camps and death 
at the hands of the Kremlin. Part of our 
job is to convince the Russian people that 
they do have a chance in the world and we 
are with them. 

We are with them and against their mas- 
ters even to the point of unloading our whole 
store of atomic bombs where they will do the 
most good. It is fear of our bombs that has 
kept Stalin from total war so far, but he too 
is stockpiling bombs and there may come a 
time when he will feel that the odds against 
him have shortened. What he cannot shake 
off is the continuing fear of his own people. 
It is appropriate here to quote the Italian 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero: 

“Power is condemned to live in terror be- 
cause, in order to govern, it employs violence 
and terror. Its subjects fear the arbitrary 
power which they must obey, while the power 
itself fears the subjects it commands. * * * 
It is the fear inherent in power, fear of re- 
volt, a fear which from the very outset seizes 
upon all power that is founded on force.” 

That fear rests heavily upon the Kremlin, 
and we can use it. We can turn the Soviet 
against itself. By helping his own people 
to help themselves, we can magnify Stalin’s 
fear, give truth and force to his nightmare, 
and in the end prevent him from reaching 
his goal of world domination. 

We see the Soviet’s effort to seize the 
Middle East, not by open war but by sub- 
version. Iran lies right across our sea and 
air lines of communication with the Eastern 
Hemisphere. It is the bridge between Asia 
and Africa. If the Kremlin controlled Iran, 
it would control not only Iran’s oil, but it 
would very nearly control access to Africa® 
and India. There can be no argument about 
the necessity of safeguarding British bases 
in the Middle East and our own interests in 
Saudi Arabia. The Soviet threat to India 
must be arrested if she is to remain a bul- 
wark of freedom in Asia, and order must be 
restored in Burma. Otherwise, we would 
stand stripped and alone in the East. It is 
gallant to fight alone, but it is more gallant 
still and more prudent to fight beside allies, 

We can't get out of Korea because we're 
too far in. And if we think of a future, we 
won't get out. We have begun slowly to 
realize that we will have to help those forces 
of Asia who recognize Stalin for what he 
is and who are prepared to fight for the 
liberation of China from foreign domination, 

We have the machinery for a comprehen- 
sive psychological war, most of it scattered 
through various departments of the Govern- 
ment, but the whole task is not coordinated. 
These various agencies must be pulled to- 
gether under central direction so that the 
Kremlin can be hit with all we've got. 

There are people who are afraid any posi- 
tive action we take would scare Stalin into 
world war III. They ought to know that if 
Stalin is determined to make war on the 
United States he will do so, no matter what 
we do. Meantime, unless we fight him with 
his own weapons, he will continue to cajole 
and maneuver us out of position, seize the 
bases we might one day need, and reduce us 
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to a level he could attack at his own time 
and place. 

This is our time of danger. Now, mobiliz- 
ing our forces and manufacturing our weap- 
ons, we stand where England stood after 
Dunkerque, with her army in Libya and her 
homefront racing to arm and defend the 
Nation. 

We know the Soviet intentions. We have 
seen the pattern of the Soviet tactics. We 
have come to understand the significance of 
the Soviet type of war by indirection. 

Psychological warfare is here to stay for 
the duration and the sooner we recognize 
it, the better off we'll be. Anything this 
Nation must do it can do. 

We are at war with an enemy who is alert, 
tenacious, and ruthless. His objective is 
world empire. 

We must be as alert, as tenacious, as ruth- 
less, for our objective is to live as freemen. 


Father Hubbard for Alaska Statehood 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
of real significance that the Reverend 
Bernard R. Hubbard, S. J., has publicly 
announced that he believes Alaska is 
ready for statehood now. Father Hub- 
bard testified against immediate state- 
hood when he appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in May 1950. The progress made in 
Alaska since then has convinced him 
that territorial status should be ended 
and that statehood should be granted 
by the Congress. 

An article stating Father Hubbard’s 
present position appeared in the San 
Jose (Calif.) News on January 3, 1953. 
That article follows: 


FATHER HUBBARD, ALASKA EXPERT, CHANGES 
VIEWS ON KEY STATEHOOD ISSUE 


(By James D. Zellerbach, Jr.) 


The Reverend Bernard R. Hubbard, S. J., 
the “glacier priest,” has come to the conclu- 
sion that Alaska is now ready for statehood, 
a reversal of his often-reiterated previous 
stand that the Territory was not yet ready 
to become a State. 

“Already this summer, before the election, 
I was beginning to observe that Alaska was 
on the threshold of great economic change 
and that many of the views I expressed be- 
fore the Senate committee which was con- 
sidering the statehood bill in 1950 in oppo- 
sition to statehood at that time are no longer 
valid,” Father Hubbard said. 

“I also am informed that suggestions I 
made to the committee for provisions to be 
included in a statehood bill are now being 
considered for inclusion in a bill to be pre- 
sented to the new 83d Congress,” he said. 

Father Hubbard explained that the bill he 
opposed would have granted Alaska control 
of less than 1 percent of its land and re- 
sources. He pointed out that at the time 
California was admitted to the Union the 
Federal Government controlled none of its 
land except that actually being used for 
military and other necessary Federal func- 
tions. The United States now controls 61 
percent of California’s land, he said. 

He pointed out that, especially during the 
past 20 years under the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations, the Federal Govern- 
ment has had an insatiable appetite for the 
resources, but 
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that the new administration is pledged to 
lessen Federal control. 

“Less Federal control and more local con- 
trol would stimulate all kinds of industries in 
Alaska. Over 100 tons of tin a day are now 
being, produced in the Seward Peninsula, 
A huge new aluminum plant is under con- 
struction. Coal is being mined in central 
Alaska, a large privately owned pulp mill is 
nearing completion, while other sites in 
southeastern Alaska are under serious con- 
sideration by pulp producers. 

“There are indications that commercial 
steel producers are seriously interested in 
deposits of high-grade iron, the extent of 
which are being surveyed and the quality 
of which is already known,” Father Hub- 
bard said. 

‘He explained that in his opinion the whole 
economic climate has changed. 

“During the past 12 months or so private 
enterprise apparently has begun to sense 
that a swing to a more conservative and 
free enterprise minded administration was 
due and has begun to invest heavily in 
Alaska,” Father Hubbard declared. 

He said he believes defense efforts will aid 
the Alaskan economy, bringing large amounts 
of money into the area, but he said the 
probability that the new administration will 
lessen Federal land holdings and allow con- 
siderably more individual freedom in busi- 
ness and industry is the tefritory’s best hope. 

He said that should the price and purchase 
of gold be unfrozen by the Government, Alas- 
kan gold mining, long dormant under Gov- 
ernment monopoly, would begin to boom. 

Japan, Father Hubbard said, is already 
interested in forest products and minerals 
from Alaska to replace its former sources 
in continental Asia, now controlled by the 
Communists. 

“I feel that the general trend, with the 
Republican victory last November, is toward 
more freedom of enterprise and less Federal 
control and that policy will be reflected in 
Alaska, The year 1953 is going to be the 
most important period in Alaskan history 
as it marks the possible transition of Alaska 
from the status of a territory to that of 
statehood,” Father Hubbard said. 

“Alaska, in my opinion, is now ready for 
local control,” the glacier priest concluded. 


Courage and Integrity Are the Monopoly 
of No Group 
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Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following fine editorial from the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass.: 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The Item's beloved columnist, the Rev- 
erend William Wallace Rose, D. D., summed 
it up succinctly in his Thought for Today 
article last night when, in discussing 
Brotherhood Week, he said: 

“The worst single thing in life today is 
group prejudice, the lumping together of 
whole groups or classes or religions and 
smearing them all with the imperfections 
of the iniquities of the few.” 

The average man or woman is, by nature, 
a friendly, social, gregarious individual. 
Whatever prejudices are built up within him 
in the course of a lifetime are not native 
to him but the product of artificial pressures, 
frequently in his own home in childhood, or 
from unthinking classmates and later in life 
by unpleasant experiences with a few indi- 


viduals of a certain race or religion—or even 
political party. 

There are good Jews and bad Jews. There 
are good Protestants and bad Protestants, 
There are good Catholics and bad Catholics. 
We suspect, too, there are good Hindus and 
bad Hindus, and good Mohammedans and 
bad Mohammedans. 

But every last man of us is made in the 
image and likeness of a Creator Who loves 
all men. Who then are we to hold ourselves 
in judgment above the Almighty and say 
that a man is to be condemned, per se, be- 
cause he belongs to the wrong group? 

Every race, every creed has contributed its 
heroes to the advancement of mankind. 
Courage and integrity are the monopoly of 
no group. Every battlefield has had its grim 
corroboration of that truth as has every leg- 
islative assembly from the Roman Forum to 
the American Congress. Why are we prone 
to condemn races or creeds for trivial causes 
when there is so much greater opportunity 
to exalt them for their glorious achieve- 
ments? 

The simple and safe rule is to judge a man 
for himself—not on the color of his skin, the 
church he attends, or the language he speaks. 
Nobility is the common potential of all man- 
kind. Why not seek the good and ignore the 
evil? After all, we are all in this great 
experience of human adventure together and 
we should strive to make the journey as 
pleasant as possible instead of a succession 
of petty hates and prejudices that wizen the 
soul and weight the heart. 


Clear Picture of Valley’s Future Being 
Given People 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Florence (Ala.) Times of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1953: 


CLEAR PICTURE OF VALLEY’s FUTURE BEING 
GIVEN PEOPLE 


The crisis confronting the Muscle Shoals 
district and the Tennessee Valley section of 
the Southeast in the event the Eisenhower 
administration fails to provide sufficient 
funds with which to permit the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to continue to increase its 
power capacity is being pointed up these days 
in speeches by TVA Board members and 
engineers. 

It was never made clearer than by Gordon 
Clapp, TVA Chairman, in an address before 
the western section of the Tennessee Valley 
Institute at Jackson, Tenn., the other day. 
The Chairman pointed out plainly that un- 
less the additional power capacity is forth- 
coming, and on schedule, that the industrial 
growth of the Tennessee Valley will be frozen 
at current levels, and a ceiling placed upon 
our overall progress. 

That the Eisenhower administration and 
the Congress will deny TVA sufficient funds 
with which to complete present construction 
projects and initiate new ones, in order that 
growing power demands throughout the 
valley may be met, is unthinkable. How- 
ever, the people of the valley, knowing the 
power of the old guard elements of the Re- 
publican Party, and also knowing of the pow- 
erful position of the Power Trust in Wash- 
ington today, might well take heed. They 
must make their wishes known in this mat- 
ter in no uncertain terms. It is their own 
fate which is on the chopping block, 
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The fact that TVA has been returning a 
profit of 4.3 percent on its power investment 
since its creation on May 18, 1933, a rate 
that was stepped up to 4.7 percent in 1952, 
means nothing unless this s is gotten 
over to the people of the valley and the Na- 
tion. Most of all it must be made crystal 
clear to Congress and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration that we are paying our own way 
and strengthening the Nation. All we want 
from Washington is cooperation. 

Let us hope that the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley will employ that period of time 
between now and May 18, 1953, TVA's 20th 
birthday, to inform the American people and 
their representatives in the Congress of what 
has been done, is being done, and what must 
be done in the foreseeable future if we are 
to continue to progress and help bear the 
Nation’s burdens, and if the multimillions 
already invested by the taxpayers in the 
valley are to be protected and enhanced in 
value as the years go on. 


Morristown, N. J., Public Housing Project 
Blueprints Rehabilitation 
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Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by Mr. John A. Kervick, di- 
rector, New York field office, Public 
Housing Administration, entitled “A 
Public Housing Project Blueprints Re- 
habilitation.” The article is as follows: 


A PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT BLUEPRINTS 
REHABILITATION 


(By John A. Kervick, director, New York field 
office, Public Housing Administration) 

With the dedication September 18, 1952, of 
its first low-rent public housing project, the 
Housing Authority of the Town of Morris- 
town, N. J.—1950 population 17,124—com- 
pleted the opening phase of its slum elim- 
ination, housing, rehabilitation, and redevel- 
opment program which had its genesis in 
April 1938, following closely upon the enact- 
ment of the United States Housing Act of 
1937. 

The authority did not apply forthwith to 
the United States Housing Authority for as- 
sistance in developing a low-rent, public- 
housing program. On the contrary, it began 
a study of the functions of such an authority, 
the relation of its statutory objectives to 
their community as of the day, and its po- 
tentials for the future, with respect to re- 
habilitation of substandard and blighted 
dwellings and blighted areas, and the re-use 
or redevelopment of any slum areas that 
might be adversely affecting the economic 
and competitive position of the community 
with other communities in the State. 

The authority early made a decision that 
any physical improvement it might under- 
take in Morristown should not be executed 
as a distinct and segregated operation, sepa- 
rate from other activities and functions of 
the municipality. 

Reporting this conclusion to Mayor Ed- 
ward K. Mills, Jr., the commissioners re- 
quested the appointment of a Housing Ad- 
visory Committee to study with the Author- 
ity in detail the overall problems of the town 
and their relation to the industrial and com- 
mercial as well as the residential interests 
of the community. 
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Such a committee was appointed by the 
mayor in 1948. This advisory committee 
conducted a survey of the existing housing 
conditions in Morristown, but concentrated 
its attention upon the town’s most noto- 
rious slum, the Hollow. Among the things 
disclosed by the survey was that Morris- 
town did not have to deal with a slum belt 
surrounding the commercial center of the 
city, as is the case in so many communi- 
ties. It appeared that there were three slum 
areas located some distance apart in various 
sections of the town, and that the rest of 
the substandard housing was scattered thinly 
through what had been regarded as stand- 
ard residential areas where these scattered 
substandard dwellings were beginning to de- 
preciate values of standard properties in 
the vicinity. 

By 1949, although the work of the Hous- 
ing Advisory Committee so far as surveys 
and studies were concerned was substan- 
tially complete, it still continued to func- 
tion as a liaison agency with the press, 
public officials, and civic bodies. Like the 
Authority, the advisory committee enjoyed 
the confidence of the citizenry, and working 
as it did with the board of aldermen, the 
board of health, and the planning commis- 
sion, it had paved the way for the Authority 
to be received with cooperation and under- 
standing by these long-established agencies 
of local government. 

It was at this time that the final touch 
was given the surveys and preliminary stud- 
jes of the Housing Advisory Committee 
which had largely been directed at the area 
known as the Hollow, by the making of a 
detailed survey and study of areas not here- 
tofore covered. Where previous surveys had 
simply classified a dwelling as substandard, 
in this survey a thorough dwelling-by-dwell- 
ing analysis of living conditions was made 
of 89 substandard dwellings under the direc- 
tion of Percy H. Steele, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Morristown Urban League. It 
revealed that some 220 basic families, com- 
prising 855 persons; many of whom were 
children or aged persons, were housed in 
garages, chicken coops, cold and wet base- 
ments, partitioned commercial buildings, 
and the worst kind of hovels. A further 
disclosure was that the median income of 
these families was but $2,598 per year. 

With the desperate need for low-rent pub- 
lic housing in Morristown established beyond 
question, after consultation with the mayor 
and members of the board of aldermen, the 
board of health, and planning commission, 
the Housing Authority filed with the Public 
Housing Administration, New York field of- 
fice, a request for a reservation of housing 
units, which was approved in August 1951 
for 94 units to be erected upon the site of 
the Hollow. 


SITE ACQUISITION 


In the meantime, Robert L. Coutts, Jr., 
Was engaged as executive director of the 
Authority: Kelly and Gruzen had been se- 
lected as architects, and project planning 
got under way. Concurrently, negotiations 
were started for the acquisition of the site 
in the Hollow. The town donated to the 
Authority a large portion of the site valued 
at $12,000, and loaned the Authority tem- 
porary funds to acquire the balance of the 
site. 

An initial meeting between the members 
of the Authority and the board of health was 
held in February 1952. The board of health 
Was represented by its president, Dr. Sey- 
mour S. Van, and by Dr. Harold Maxwell, 
Sherwood Atno, and Mrs. Laura Guteri. 
Mayor W. Parsons Todd joined the two 
boards as representative of the local gov- 
erning body. He pointed out that the orig- 
inal agreement of the town board with the 
authority, and of the Authority with the 
Public Housing Administration, provided 
that within a 5-year period the Authority or 
the town board would eliminate a number of 
substandard units equivalent in number to 


the low rent public housing units con- 
structed by the Authority. 


BOARDS AGREE 


There was complete agreement between 
the two boards and the mayor that this re- 
quirement be met at the earliest possible 
moment by employing all the powers of the 
two boards and those of the board of alder- 
men. It was recognized by all the partici- 
pants that such compliance with the equiva- 
lent elimination provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1949 offered the mu- 
nicipality the opportunity it had long sought 
for launching the rehabilitation-redevelop- 
ment programs which, under the leadership 
of the Authority, had been outlined for com- 
plete elimination of slums and which the 
aldermen and the planning commission had 
been studying. 

Among the items of agreement were (a) 
only the neediest families living in the worst 
slums would be accepted as tenants of the 
housing project; (b) as such families moved 
into the project, the dwelling accommoda- 
tions that were vacated by them would be 
closed immediately against further use until 
by the cooperation of the landlords, the 
premises had been brought up to the stand- 
ards of habitability of the American Public 
Health Association, the statutes of the State 
of New Jersey, and the ordinances of the local 
board of health. In those instances where 
a landlord refused to comply with the stand- 
ards of livability, the structure would be 
demolished. In either case it would cease 
to be substandard housing. 

There followed a series of meetings be- 
tween the agencies and the board of alder- 
men at which the administrative and legis- 
lative details for executing the objectives 
agreed upon were worked out. On July 14, 
1952, the mayor and the board of aldermen 
enacted an ordinance providing for the in- 
spection of dwellings in the town and au- 
thorizing and directing condemnation of 
such dwellings as might be found to be sub- 
standard or uninhabitable. Provision was 
made also for the rehabilitation of units that, 
while substandard, could be made habitable 
through repairs. In case a landlord is un- 
willing to make such rehabilitation, discre- 
tionary power was granted the supervisor for 
the work to be done by the municipality, 
and a lien for the cost thereof against the 
property was established, or the dwelling 
could be ordered demolished. 


SUPERVISOR OF REHABILITATION OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED 


The ordinance, however, went further to 
assure that the program of rehabilitation of 
slum properties was carried out by setting 
up the office of supervisor of rehabilitation 
with powers of inspection, investigation, and 
the determination of housing conditions. 
Scott M. Long, Jr., the attorney for the Hous- 
ing Authority, was appointed supervisor by 
the mayor. Within a matter of days, the 
condemnation of substandard dwellings was 
under way. 

The ordinance, which should serve other 
authorities as a blueprint for housing re- 
habilitation and urban redevelopment, pro- 
vides in section 2 that “Dwellings shall be 
considered unfit for human habitation within 
the meaning of section 1, hereof, when one 
or more of the following conditions are found 
to exist.” Then follow nine subsections 
dealing with “the conditions of structures.” 
Just a listing of titles reveals that the stand- 
ards of the APHA have been followed with 
great fidelity and that due notice has been 
taken of the housing laws of the State of 
New Jersey and the regulations of its public- 
health and safety agencies. The nine sub- 
titles are: (1) Condition of structures; (2) 
water supply; (3) sewerage system; (4) toilet 
facilities; (5) bath facilities; (6) kitchen fa- 
cilities; (7) lighting facilities; (8) heating 
facilities, and (9) light and ventilation. 

The day following the adoption of the 
ordinance for rehabilitation, the first family 
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moved into the project. The selection of the 
other tenants was well under way and was 
completed in a short period of time. And 
from then on, demolition of the worst sub- 
standard units, the closing of others pend- 
ing demolition or rehabilitation—the end 
product of the public-housing project— 
equivalent elimination—moved ahead. 

Three major objectives were realized: (1) 
the meeting of the equivalent demolition or 
rehabilitation requirement of the Housing 
Act of 1949; (2) a drastic and immediate im- 
provement of housing conditions in Morris- 
town which arrested blight of standard resi- 
dential areas and halted the decline of resi- 
dential values, thus protecting the financial 
position of the municipality; (3) the legal 
implementation of standard residential areas 
under the ordinance which provides the 
means of keeping substandard housing from 
existing by the constant policing housing 
will receive from the office of the Supervisor 
of Rehabilitation. 

American cities are no longer young. Al- 
lowing existing slums to remain and new 
ones to develop is the sure way toward 
municipal bankruptcy, while the prevention 
of deterioration assures stability and ends 
the frightful economic waste of housing 
blight. Today the premium is on the inte- 
gration of all the agencies of the municipal- 
ity for a rebirth of a clean, modern, efficient - 
city, where the powers of the various boards 
merge into one powerful stream to which 
the State and Federal Governments also 
contribute, 

WORK GOES ON 


The United States Census of 1950 rates 
Morristown as having 577 substandard dwell- 
ing units. Since July 15, through the coop- 
eration of the Housing Authority, the Board 
of Health, the Board of Aldermen, the Plan- 
ning Commission, and the Supervisor of Re- 
habilitation, the scoreboard shows: 32 sub- 
standard dwellings demolished by the city, 
2 dwellings demolished by enforcement of 
the rehabilitation ordinance; 9 dwellings 
demolished voluntarily by the owners on 
complaint by the Supervisor of Rehabilita- 
tion, and 58 dwellings susceptible of repair 
being rehabilitated by the owners at their 
expense up to the specifications established 
by the Office of Rehabilitation. The total 
substandard housing units thus eliminated 
is 106 to date. The work still goes on. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following address delivered on the 
Justice for Poland radio program by 
Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, a well-known 
educator of Northwestern University. 
This program is one of a series of pro- 
grams sponsored by the radio programs 
commission of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc., and broadcast over 20 radio 
stations throughout the United States. 
These programs have an extremely large 
listening audience, and the subject mat- 
ters have been most educational. 

The speaker, Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, 
was introduced by Attorney Edward J. 
Ziemba, a well-known barrister who has 
been most active in concentrating atten- 
tion of the people in the United States 
to the present condition in Poland and 
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the suffering and privation and enslave- 
ment of those people by the Kremlin: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY EDWARD J. ZIEMBA 


Ladies and gentlemen, to the keen ob- 
servers of the opinions prevailing in Western 
Europe and Asia, the growth of anti-Ameri- 
can attitudes has become a matter of great 
concern. Even in England, which has re- 
ceived so much of our economic help, the 
flame of anti-Americanism is constantly fed 
by as forceful a leader as Aneurin Bevan. 

Some of this feeling may be due to wide- 
spread Communist propaganda. But the 
real basis for the distrust and lack of con- 
fidence by genuinely, democratically inspired 
citizens may be traced to the failures of our 
diplomats and their shameful policies of 
betrayal. ; 

On the one hand they assure the world 
of our love of freedom and our high regard 
for the dignity of man, which is perfectly 
true. On the other hand, however, they 
have permitted Stalin to impose his slavery 
even on faithful allies, like Poland and 
China. 

If we are sincerely locking for friends, in 
our struggle for the survival of freecom, we 
must conduct ourselves with people on a 
high level of fairness and decency and not 
be guided by materialism and diplomatic 
expediency. 

We cannot fool true lovers of freedom. 
We must first correct past mistakes and then 
carry the hope of liberation to all corners of 
the world. 

Our speaker today is Dr. Kenneth Cole- 
grove, professor emeritus of political science 
at Northwestern University. He is the au- 
thor of several distinguished books on pub- 
lic affairs, including Militarism in Japan and 
The American Senate and World Peace. 

During the Second World War he was a 
consultant to the Office of Strategic Services 
in Washington and in 1946 advised General 
MacArthur on constitutional questions in 
Japan. It is with pleasure I present Dr. 
Kenneth Colegrove, 

AN ADDRESS BY PROF. KENNETH COLEGROVE, OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


I want to speak today a few words about 
nations that have kept the faith and nations 
that have broken the faith. 

I want to say a few words about states 
that have been betrayed and states that have 
betrayed them. 

The history of the world records the fate 
of many states that have been betrayed by 
friends as well as by enemies. Every one of 
these betrayals has injured the family of 
nations. In the long run, they have hurt 
the betrayers as severally as the betrayed. 

In the history of mankind no state has 
been more frequently and consistently be- 
trayed by its friends than has Poland. 

In early days, Poland was the home of 
the liberum veto, whereby the king was no 
more authoritative than each one of the na- 
tional leaders. But this unique step toward 
democracy failed to save Poland. 

Three times, in the 18th century, by war 
and military intrigue, Poland was set upon 
by a powerful conspiracy of Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia. At the end of each aggression, 
these despotisms seized Polish territory, until 
in 1795, Poland was completely destroyed. 
Historians wrote the sad words: Finis 
Poloniae. . 

In the year 1795, King Frederick William II 
of Prussia signed the Peace of Basle with 
France, in order to remain unhampered by 
attack from the Rhine when he marched 
eastward against Poland. Deeply outraged 
by this act of perfidy was the German phi- 
lospher, Immanuel Kant. He cried out 
against his own monarch for this foul decep- 
tion and infamy. In order to right this 
wrong for all time, and to insure that small 
states should always have the opportunity 
to remain free, Immanuel Kant, in the seclu- 
sion of his library, wrote the great book 
called Eternal Peace, 


hav jà į ; 


The book was but a dream. Poland re- 
mained a subject nation under the Russian 
czars. But even under the czars, the Polish 
love for freedom never died, In 1917, during 
the First World War, President Woodrow Wil- 
son called for an independent and united 
Poland. After the war, the Allies admitted 
Poland as a free state into the League of 
Nations, designed by free nations to keep 
the world safe for democracy, under a reign 
of international law. 

Unhappily, in the year 1939, Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia conspired to destroy the 
new Poland. This cowardly act brought 
Great Britain and France into the Second 
World War with a pledge to restore Poland 
and vindicate international law at the end 
of the war. In 1941, the United States en- 
tered the war as a belligerent under an im- 
plied pledge of the very same character. 

In its eagerness to defeat Nazi Germany, 
the American Government pursued a short- 
sighted war strategy that built up the Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship at the expense 
of its neighbors. In 1945, at the Yalta Con- 
ference, this country, along with Great Brit- 
ain, betrayed our faithful allies, free Poland 
and free Czechoslovakia, in East Europe, and 
betrayed the Nationalist Republic of China 
in Asia. As a result of this outrageous de- 
sertion of our allies, the peoples of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and China are now slaves 
of the most ruthless and godless dictatorship 
in history. 

Today, in these anxious months of the 
cold war, the cry is for peace. But we will 
have no peace until these cruel acts are re- 
pulsed. There will be no peace until the 
enslaved peoples are freed from their bonds. 
There will be no peace until Poland has re- 
ceived justice. 

Some people of philosophical mind like to 
point out the fact that the German phi- 
losopher, Immanuel Kant, was one of the 
progenitors of the United Nations. It is 
true that Kant held that eventually peace is 
inevitable. But, I believe that if Immanuel 
Kant were alive today he would cry out 
against the United Nations which accepts the 
false assumption that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is a peace-loving nation. He would de- 
nounce an international regime that permits 
the aggression of Communist Russia to con- 
tinue indefinitely against Poland. He would 
reproach both America and Britain for the 
Yalta Conference, just as he scorned Fred- 
erick William II for the deception of the 
Peace of Basle. 

Some Americans like to think of Woodrow 
Wilson, the former of the League of Na- 
tions, as a progenitor of the United Nations. 
Today, the spectacular palace of the United 
Nations, built of glass and steel, graces the 
East River in New York. But I believe that 
if Woodrow Wilson were to view this palace 
in our age he would eloquently denounce the 
hypocrisy and cowardice of the democratic 
powers which have built this costly shrine 
of pious wishes. He would condemn us for 
allowing the brutal aggressor against Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, China, and 
Korea to remain a powerful factor in an in- 
ternational association which is supposed to 
promote peace and justice. 

Fine buildings, empty propaganda, and ap- 
peasement do not bring peace and justice 
into a troubled world. 

Philosopher Kant and President Wilson 
were right. There will be no peace, and cer- 
tainly no justice, until Poland once again is 
free. 

The sufferings of Poland and the brutal- 
ities of Communist Russia are scenes that 
will never be erased from the minds of men 
and women. Presidents and politicians may 
try to forget them and even succeed for a 
short time in hiding them. But sooner or 
later, the people will demand the light. 

In the United States, our Congress in 
Washington serves as a grand inquest of 
the Nation. If wrongs are inflicted, some 
diligent committee ‘will discover them. If 
America has aided and abetted 3B dictator to 
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enslave a gallant people, some committee will 
uncover the facts. In the past few months, 
an enlightened committee in the House of 
Representatives has exposed the viclous mur- 
der of the flower of the Polish Army in 1940 
by the Russian secret police in Katyn For- 
est. It has also exposed the neglect of the 
American Government to make a proper in- 
vestigation at the time. In the not too dis- 
tant day, a new code of ethics will prevail 
under which an executive who conceals a 
crime will be considered as criminal as the 
culprit who commits a crime. 

But life is short and history is long. The 
aggression against Poland still prevails. The 
aggressor is still called peace loving. His 
deputies still talk about peace in the United 
Nations. Presidents and secretaries of state, 
premiers, and foreign ministers, still appease 
the human monsters in the Kremlin. But 
the people on the farms and in the factories 
who are more sensitive to right and wrong 
than are presidents and prime ministers 
have become impatient. There is evidence 
that this righteous indignation is growing. 
Some day, Mr. President and Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, this impatience of the people will be- 
come an irresistible force. 

Immanuel Kant believed that the cate- 
gorical imperative assures mankind that in 
the end peace and justice will prevail. 
Woodrow Wilson believed that men of good 
will, who trust in God, will eventually 
achieve the right. Both of these prophets 
asserted that international morality de- 
mands the freedom of Poland. 

Neither Kant nor Wilson were men of faint 
heart. To them, the right will prevail when 
strong men and women join hands to make 
it prevail. 

Therefore, let us, as American citizens and 
humble believers in an Almighty God, now 
highly resolve that our country shall take 
leadership in a moral crusade to restore Po- 
land to freedom and to vindicate interna- 
tional law as the fundamental basis of a 
society of free nations. 


How Far May Administrative 
Agencies Go? 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article entitled 
“How Far May Administrative Agencies 
Go?” by Charles Jules Rose, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the Jour- 
nal of the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Rose is a native West Virginian 
currently practicing law in the District 
of Columbia. While a student at the 
George Washington University Law 
School under the GI bill, he specialized 
in administrative law and upon his ad- 
mission to the bar became an active 
member of the administrative law sec- 
tion of the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

In addition to the United States Su- 
preme Court, to which he was admitted 
this month, Mr. Rose is also a member 
of the bars of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, the. Court 
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of Claims, the Tax Court of the United 
States, and the United States Court of 
Military Appeals. 

The article which I am now privileged 
to present details in nontechnical lan- 
guage the efforts of the Supreme Court 
throughout the Nation’s history to see 
that administrative agencies do not ex- 
ceed the authority granted to them by 
Congress, and outlines the method that 
the Administrative Procedure Act, 
passed by Congress, can be effectively 
utilized by members of the bar to thwart 
administrative agencies from taking 
upon themselves authority not expressly 
delegated to them by Congress. 

The article follows: 

How Far May ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES Go? 
(By Charles Jules Rose) 

Is there any limit to how far an admin- 
istrative agency, or a Government depart- 
ment, may go in promulgating rules and reg- 
ulations in alleged furtherance of a broad 
congressional mandate? 

According to section 9 (A) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act: 

“In the exercise of any power or author- 
ity—No sanction shall be imposed or sub- 
stantive rule or order be issued except within 
jurisdiction delegated to the agency as au- 
thorized by law” (5 U. S.'C. A. 1008). 

When interpreting the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution, Mr. Justice Story 
observed that the words “have a natural and 
appropriate meaning” and then he inquired, 
“Why should such a meaning be rejected?” 
(Cf. Story on the Constitution, sec. 912.) 

Applying Mr. Justice Story'’s test of the 
general-welfare clause of the Constitution to 
section 9 (A) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, it is fitting to ask, “What is the 
natural and appropriate meaning of the 
words?” 

The answer is obvious. Without qualifi- 
cation, Congress decreed that neither sanc- 
tion nor substantive rule could be issued 
without the authority of law. 

The requirement of authorization in sec- 
tion 9 (A) is specific. All regulations of 
administrative agencies and Government de- 
partments must be issued pursuant to and 
not exceeding statutory authority. While 
regulations may be promulgated to carry out 
an enabling statute, they cannot alter it. 
This is the sole prerogative of Congress. 

Turning from the general to the particular, 
it is necessary that the substantive set of 


` rules issued in any specific instance be ade- 


quately authorized by law, if their promulga- 
tion is to have the sanction of law. 

In limiting administrative rules and regu- 
lations to the power conferred in the en- 
abling statute, the Administrative Procedure 
Act has in brief and concise form placed 
in the United States Code a statement of 
the law as it has been consistently inter- 
preted by the courts since the days of John 
Marshall 


In Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137 
(1830), 2 L. ed. 60) the Chief Justice, after 
stating that an administrative officer directed 
by the legislature to perform certain acts “is 
amenable to the laws for his conduct; and 
cannot at his discretion sport away the 
vested rights of others,” continues: 

“The conclusion from this reasoning is, 
that where the heads of departments are 
the political or confidential agents of the 
Executive, merely to execute the will of the 
President, or rather to act in cases in which 
the Executive possesses a constitutional or 
legal discretion, nothing can be more per- 
fectly clear than that their acts are only 
politically examinable. But where a specific 
duty is assigned by law, and individual rights 
depend upon the performance of that duty, 
it seems equally clear that the individual 
who considers himself injured, has a right 
to resort to the laws of his country for a 
remedy.” 


In administrative matters it was clear to 
Marshall that a government official should 
adhere to the wishes of Congress, not his 
own—even if he were Secretary of State. 

Marshall left no doubt that if an act of 
an administrator were substituted for an 
act of Congress the doors of the Court would 
always be open to right the wrong. 

Half a century later, another Chief Justice, 
Morrison R. Waite, in Morrill v. Jones (106 
U. S. 466, 27 L. ed. 267 (1883) ), did not hesi- 
tate to rebuke the Secretary of the Treasury 
for promulgating regulations which mate- 
rially changed the effect of the act of Con- 
gress in pursuance of which they were issued. 

Congress had provided animals could be 
imported duty free for breeding purposes 
“upon proof thereof satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and under such regu- 
lations as he may subscribe.” The Secretary 
of the Treasury required in addition to the 
animals being imported for breeding pur- 
poses, that they also must be “of superior 
stock, adapted to improving the breed in the 
United States.” 

The Court stated tartly: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury cannot, 
by his regulations alter or amend a revenue 
law. All he can do is to regulate the mode 
of proceeding to carry into effect what Con- 
gress has enacted. * * * In our opinion the 
object of the Secretary could only be ac- 
complished by an amendment of the law.” 

This is familiar language to those who re- 
call Chief Justice Waite’s opinion in the 
United States v. Two Hundred Barrels of 
Whiskey (95 U. S. 571, 24 L. ed. 491 (1877) ). 
Here the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
attempted to combine a penalty and a for- 
feiture provision of a statute in a manner 
not intended by Congress. This action 
prompted Chief Justice Waite to declare: 

“The regulations of the department can- 
not have the effect of amending the law. 
They may aid in carrying the law as it exists 
into execution, but they cannot change its 
positive provisions.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes was never in finer form 
than when he delivered the opinion of the 
Court in Waite v. Macy (246 U. S. 606, 62 L. ed. 
892 (1918)). In this instance the so-called 
Tea Board, without congressional authoriza- 
tion, issued a regulation rejecting as unfit for 
importation tea containing Prussian blue, 
Ripping away the protective mask of subter- 
fuge by which the board had sought to en- 
dow its regulations with an aura of legiti- 
macy, Holmes in his characteristically blunt 
manner proclaimed: 

“No doubt it is true that this Court cannot 
displace the judgment of the board in any 
matter within its jurisdiction, but it is 
equally true that the board cannot enlarge 
the powers given to it by statute and cover a 
usurpation by calling it a decision on purity, 
quality, or fitness for consumption.” 

Around the turn of the century the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury notified the Interna- 
tional Railway Company, which owned and 
operated two public toll bridges across the 
Niagara River between the United States and 
Canada that custom inspection would be 
continued at the American end on Sundays 
and holidays only if the owner of the bridges 
would pay the extra cost of inspection service 
on those days and give an indemnity bond to 
the United States covering any resultant 
losses to the Government, 

Having first pointed out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury had not been granted legisla- 
tive power, and no such order was contem- 
plated by Congress under any act, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis in his bristling opinion in 
International Railway Co. v. Davidson (257 
U. S. 506, 66 L. ed. 341 (1922)), tersely ob- 
served: 

“A regulation to be valid must be reason- 
able, and must be consistent with law.” 

In an analogous case, Campbell v. Galeno 
Chemical Co. (281 U. S. 599, 74 L. ed. 1063 
(1930) ), where the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion had issued regulations exceeding his au- 
thority and contrary to the intent of the 


statute, Mr. Justice Brandeis quoted with ap-. 
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proval from a Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decision in Higgins v. Foster (12 F. (2d) 
646, 648), stating: 

“We cannot see that the Commissioner, 
under the guise of legislation, may do in 
gross what he had no power to do in detail.” 

Mr. Justice Sutherland in Miller v. U. S. 
(294, U. S. 435, 79 L. ed. 976 (1935) ), speaking 
for a unanimous Court which included Chief 
Justice Hughes, Brandeis, Stone, Roberts, and 
Cardozo made it clear that an administra- 
tive regulation extending an act of Congress 
beyond its legislative scope would not stand. 

In regard to disability compensation cases 
a World War I risk insurance statute had 
provided that loss of one hand and the sight 
of one eye were to be regarded as total perma- 
nent disability, but no such provision was 
made as to war risk insurance cases. A regu- 
lation, allegedly issued pursuant to statutory 
authority to carry out the purposes of the 
act, extended the legal definition of total 
permanent disability to war risk insurance 
cases, 

Said Mr, Justice Sutherland of the regu- 
lation: 

“It is invalid because not within the au- 
thority conferred by the statute upon the 
Director (or his successor, the Administra- 
tor) to make regulations to carry out the 
purposes of the act. It is not, in the sense 
of the statute, a regulation at all, but legis- 
lation. * * * This is beyond administrative 
power. The only authority conferred, or 
which could be conferred, by the statute is 
to make regulations to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act—not to amend it.” 

The following year in Manhatten General 
Equipment Co. v. Commissioner (297 U. S. 
129, 80 L. ed. 528 (1936)), Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland gave voice to the views of the Court 
in a tax reorganization case where the ad- 
ministrative regulation said one thing and 
the statute another: 

“The power of an administrative officer 
or board to administer a Federal statute and 
to prescribe rules and regulations to that end 
is not the power to make laws—for no such 
power can be delegated by Congress—but 
the power to adopt regulations to carry into 
effect the will of Congress as expressed by 
the statute. A regulation which does not 
do this, but operates to create a rule out 
of harmony with the statute is a mere nul- 
lity. * * * And not only must a regulation, 
in order to be valid, be consistent with the 
statute, but it must be reasonable.” 

Section 18 (A) (10) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (52 Stat. 1060 (1938); 29 U. S. 
C. A, 201 et seq.) exempts certain workers 
engaged in the canning of agricultural 
products and employed “within the area of 
production (as defined by the Administra- 
tor).” 

In 1939 the Wage and Hour Administrator 
defined an area of production so as to in- 
clude employees from canneries that obtain 
their raw material from local farms. 

Nothing in the act empowered the Admin- 
istrator to formulate exemptions within the 
area of production on the basis of the 
number of workers involved. The Adminis- 
trator, nevertheless, issued such an exemp- 
tion, applying to canneries within the area 
of production where “the number of em- 
ployees * * * does not include seven.” 

When this unauthorized phase of the ad- 
ministrator’s regulation was brought to the 
attention of the Court in Addison v. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc. (322 U. S. 607, 88 L. 
ed. 1488 (1944)) Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
painstakingly pointed out that: 

“To be sure the Pair Labor Standards Act 
like the National Labor Relations Act was 
based on findings and a declaration of broad 
policy. But Congress did not prescribe or 
proscribe generally and then give broad dis- 
cretion for administrative relief as in the 
National Labor Relations Act. Congress did 
otherwise. It dealt with exemptions in de- 
tail and with particularity, enumerating not 
less than 11 exempted classes based on dif- 
ferent industries, on different occupations 
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within the same industry—the classification 
in some instances to be defined by the Ad- 
ministrator, in some made by Congress it- 
self, in others subject to definition by other 
legislation—on size and on areas. * * * 

“The idea which is now sought to be read 
into the grant by Congress to the Adminis- 
trator to define the area of production be- 
yond the plain geographic implications of 
that phrase is not so complicated nor is Eng- 
lish speech so poor that words were not easi- 
ly available to express the idea or at least 
suggest it. After all, legislation when not 
expressed in technical terms is addressed to 
the common run of men and is therefore to 
be understood according to the sense of the 
thing, as the ordinary man has a right to 
rely on ordinary words addressed to him. 

“The details with which the exemptions in 
this act have been made preclude their en- 
largement by implication.” 

A Treasury regulation decreed that liti- 
gation expenses, unless income producing, 
would be nondeductible from trust income. 

Chief Justice Stone, upon examination of 
the Internal Revenue Code in Trust of Bing- 
ham v. Commissioner (325 U. S. 365, 89 L., ed. 
1670 (1945), discovered: 

“Section 23 (A) (2), 26 U. S. C. A, 
1944 * * * provides for two classes of 
deductions, expenses ‘for the production of 
+ œ * income’ and expenses of ‘manage- 
ment, conservation, or maintenance of 
property held for the production of income.’ 
To read this section as requiring that ex- 
penses be paid for the production of income 
in order to be deductible, is to make unnec- 
essary and to read out of the section the 
provision for the deduction of expenses of 
management of property held for the pro- 
duction of income. There is no warrant for 
such a construction.” 

In the summer of 1946 the Secretary of 
the Interior issued a regulation which 
granted exclusive fishing rights to natives 
of an Alaskan Indian reservation even 
though section I of the White Act as 
amended (48 U. S. C. 221, 222) provided that 
every such regulation be of “general appli- 
cation” and that “no exclusive * * * 
right of fishery should be granted.” 

Mr. Justice Reed delivering the opinion of 
the Court in Hynes v. Grimes Packing Co., 
(337 U. S. 86, 93 L. ed. 1231 (1949)) stated 
without equivocation: 

“Whatever may be the powers of the De- 
partment of the Interior or the natives as to 
regulating the entrance of persons other 
than natives in possession of Karluk Reser- 
vation into or on the area of land and water 
in that reservation, they are not broad 
enough to allow the use of the White Act 
sanctions to protect the reservations against 
trespass. White Act sanctions are for White 
Act violations. * * * The welfare of 
the 57 electors of Karluk Reservation and 
their families is important. The Secretary 
of the Interior, however, cannot give them 
such preferences as are here given under the 
authority of the White Act. Other Ameri- 
can citizens are equally entitled to the bene- 
fits from White Act preserves. We hold that 
the regulation 208.23 (r) is void as a whole 
because it violates the proviso of the White 
Act.” 

On March 4, 1952, Chief Judge Bolitha J. 
Laws, of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, handed down an 
outstanding opinion in the case of Federal 
Trial Eraminers Conference et al. v. Robert 
Ramspeck et al. which was subsequently 
affirmed by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia on 
July 16, 1952, With all his characteristic 
vigor and clarity, Judge Laws pointed out 
that the Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions relative to rotation of cases among ex- 
aminers of the same grade within an agency 
in accordance with a predetermined estimate 
of the cases’ difficulty and importance were 
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contrary to the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, and as a consequence 
the Civil Service Commission “lacks author- 
ity” to issue such regulations. 

The decisions upholding the use of admin- 
istrative discretion from U. S. v. MacDaniel 
(7 Pet. 1, 8 L. ed. 587 (1833)), through 
U. S. v. Wunderlich (342 U. S. 98, 96 L. ed. 
67 (1951)) to date, are too numerous and 
well known to bear repetition here. The 
court has been consistently reluctant to sub- 
stitute its own judgment for that of the 
administrative agencies where those agencies 
have not exceeded their delegated authority. 
Once they have overstepped their statutory 
bounds, however, the court has never failed 
to blow a whistle on the play. 

How far may an administrative agency go? 

Frank E. Cooper, visiting professor of law 
at the University of Michigan Law School 
and a member of the Detroit Bar, comes up 
with an answer worthy of consideration in 
his definitive work, Administrative Agencies 
and the Courts (1951, University of Michigan 
Press). Says Cooper: 

“* + è despite the hospitable reception 
which the courts now give challenged rules 
of administrative agencies, and despite the 
fact that statutes are now drawn so as to 
make it clear that a wide measure of dis- 
cretion must be allowed in the making of 
implemental regulations, still a regulation 
cannot stand which is plainly at odds with 
the legislative purpose or plainly involves a 
usurpation of power or is indubitably arbi- 
trary and unreasonable.” 

Happily, section 9 (A) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act gives practicing attor- 
neys both a sword and a shield in their 
never-ending battle with those whose am- 
bitions exceed their authority. Attorneys 
have but to follow the admonition of Mr. 
Justice Holmes and “look to the words of 
the statute.” 


New Jersey Speaks Out Against 


Communist Persecutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
demonstration of the working Commu- 
nist proletariat in the Soviet Union is 
denounced by all as a peculiarly cold- 
blooded and shocking demonstration of 
Communist excesses. It is all part of a 
dastardly plot. I am pleased that, in 
the official representative body of the 
State of New Jersey, its general assembly 
adopted a resolution on January 26, 1953, 
deploring and condemning the actions of 
Communist Russia. Mr. Saiber, the gen- 
tleman from Essex County and the au- 
thor-of the resolution, is to be com- 
mended for bringing this to the official 
attention of our citizens, Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herewith the resolution: 

Whereas the Communists behind the Iron 
Curtain, in order to advance their anti- 
religious philosophies have embarked on a 
determined program of enslavement, torture, 
and extermination of large segments of the 
population of Europe; and 

Whereas there is every indication that 
these beastly and inhumane procedures, con- 
trary to all decent precepts and standards 
of civilization and human behavior will en- 


danger the lives and well-being: of untold 
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millions of human beings of every religious 
faith; and 

Whereas the lives of 244 million people of 
one religious faith at this very moment hang 
in the balance as a result of this diabolic 
action; and 

Whereas the democratic forces of all right- 
thinking people of the world must be mar- 
shaled to combat this barbaric course of 
action in order that the fundamental con- 
cepts of morality, religion, and freedom can 
endure: Therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, deploring the actions 
and conditions which are now prevailing 
behind the Iron Curtain whereby 234 million 
people of the Jewish faith are being threat- 
ened, persecuted, and exterminated, hereby 
condemn the action of Communist Russia 
and call upon the President, Congress, and 
the State Department of the United States 
of America to express their condemnation of 
the persecution now prevalent, to the Soviet 
Government and that they use every means 
at their command to bring to a halt these 
inhumane practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and all Members of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of New Jersey. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in 48 
hours we will celebrate the birth of the 
Father of our Country. 

The hearts of Americans are filled to 
overflowing in grateful memory for all 
that he meant to our country. 

In this month, we rejoice in the cele- 
bration, too, of the birth of another 
magnificent American, the Great Eman- 
cipator, Abraham Lincoln. 

Last Thursday, in Duluth, Minn., it 
was my privilege to address a splendid 
meeting of Minnesota Republicans re- 
garding the significance of Lincoln’s life 
to our party and to our Nation. 

I commented in the course of this 
address on matters of interest to all 
Americans and of particular interest to 
the Midwest. 

I send to the desk the text of this ad- 
dress, with the request that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. I ask, 
however, unanimous consent that it be 
preceded in the Record by a very splen- 
did article written for last Thursday’s 
newspapers by the noted newspaper col- 
umnist and radio commentator, Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky. 

As in the instance of so many other 
of his‘illuminating articles, Mr. Sokol- 
sky has caught the essence of the Amer- 
ican spirit in his comments on these 
two great Presidents, as well as on an- 
other immortal American, the inventive 
genius, Thomas Alva Edison. 

Down through the years, the Nation 
has found in George Sokolsky’s columns 
not only many unforgettable tributes to 
the inspiring landmarks and great he- 
roes of American life, but also some 
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of the most effective writings in Amer- 
ican journalism in opposition to sub- 
versive forces which threaten our insti- 
tutions. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 

The month of February gives us three 
birthdays to recall, those of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and Thomas Edi- 
son. 

Edison is inadequately understood in this 
generation when genius is lost in the lust 
for equality. All men are equal only in the 
mercy of God and they should be in the 
eyes of the law. Beyond that, everybody is 
unequal and different and such a genius as 
Edison appears upon this earth surprisingly 
and without explanation. He is largely re- 
sponsible for our environment. His inven- 
tions altered many of our social institutions 
and habits, particularly home life. He freed 
our women from the bondage of motorless 
home labor. 

Yet, he was not what we would today call 
an educated man. He held no degree from 
a university. He wore no Phi Beta Kappa 
Key. He had not been chosen to perform 
experiments; he did what he chose and ex- 
perimented with what he had or could bor- 
row. The risks were his: the benefits are 
for mankind. 

Abraham Lincoln came of as simple people 
as Thomas Edison did. His father, Thomas 
Lincoln, was a casual worker, a hired hand, 
who wandered about looking for a job. 
Orphaned when a small boy, he was put to 
work as a child. There is some record of 
him as a worker in Elizabethtown, Ky., dig- 
ging a ditch and helping to construct a mill 
dam. It would appeal that he earned as 
much as 75 cents a day. 

He helped to build a flatboat and to take 
it down to New Orleans, navigating the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers in 1806. He got 
enough money out of that trip to marry 
Nancy Hanks. Thomas Lincoln was a car- 
penter and a farmer. 

During the whole of our history, men will 
debate whether Washington or Lincoln was 
the greater President, but few will ever 
question that Lincoln possessed a quality of 
genius that is outside the bounds of politics 
or economics or private success, It is the 
quality of goodness found in a few souls, 
whom men worship as of a moral stature 
beyond the usual. Lincoln bore on his 
shoulders the woes of mankind and suffered 
for their sins. 

One need only gaze upon his face, his 
lined, homely, magnetic face to recognize 
that here is the rarest of human qualities, 
goodness, the goodness that appears in a 
Christ, a Gautama, a Tolstoy, a Ghandi—the 
goodness of the inner man who loves man- 
kind and God and who guides himself by 
natural law. 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.” Somehow one 
thinks of Micah when he said: “and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” 

The quality to think in universal, eternal 
terms, to reduce oneself to the smallness 
that man must be in the boundless universe, 
and yet to speak in the grandeur of a re- 
verberating goodness that lifts the spirits 
of all men who hear the words and remem- 
ber them—that quality comes to few. It 
came to Thomas Lincoln’s son, Abraham, 
who grew up on a farm without the aids of 
wealth or mechanical devices or even a for- 
mal education. Yet he drank into his soul 
teachings of centuries and prepared him- 
self for the few years when he would face 
calamity, not at all for himself, but for a 


great Nation whose chosen leader he had 
become. 

Why Lincoln? Why Thomas Lincoln’s 
son? Why the child of a hired hand, a car- 
penter, a farmer who raised pigs and cattle? 
Who knows God’s wonders and how they 
come about? 

In Lincoln's day, in the big cities were great 
families with long pedigrees, families of 
wealth and cultured living. Already the 
United States was rich in vast institutions 
of learning where one acquired not only 
learning but position and the mark of 
gentility. 

Abraham Lincoln enjoyed none of these 
advantages. In fact, he had nothing but 
himself to depend upon and that faith in 
God which he applied as love for man. He 
understood the nature of man and the glory 
of penitence and the righteousness of for- 
giving those who could not know the wrong 
they did, or they would not have done it. 
How few men have gone down in history 
with the appellation, good. Of them, Lin- 
coln is among the truly great. 


LINCOLN’s INSPIRATION TO AMERICA: 1953 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 

It is a great privilege to appear before this 
outstanding assembly of Republican leaders 
of Minnesota. 

I know that I am speaking to real lead- 
ers—leaders not only in the Republican 
movement of this great State, but leaders in 
the broad life of your respective communi- 
ties. 

It is a real homecoming for me to be with 
you neighbors tonight. It is a pleasure to 
meet old friends gnd make new ones. 


WE WILL LOOK AT ISSUE OF SEAWAY AND UPPER- 
LAKE STATES 


It is a homecoming particularly because I 
am going to discuss many subjects of espe- 
cially keen interest to this vital area of the 
Great Lakes. 

Iam going to discuss the paramount prob- 
lem facing us—how to secure enactment of 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway legislation. 
And I am going to review at length the prob- 
lem, in particular, of providing deep water 
27-foot access to us of the Upper Lake States. 


GRAND OLD PARTY MUST BE GRAND YOUNG PARTY 


Not just as midwesterners, however, but as 
Americans, we are met tonight on this first 
great Republican occasion following the tri- 
umph of last November 4. That triumph re- 
turned to power a Republican administration 
and a Republican Congress for the first time 
since March 1933. 

For us, the members of the Grand Old 
Party, this is, of course, a time for rejoicing 
in our victory. But it is no time for com- 
placency, 

It is no time for assuming that we have 
been granted a permanent lease on the White 
House or on the Capitol. The great tide of 
opinion which swept us into office can keep 
us in office, but—and it is a big “but’—only 
if we take certain constructive steps. We 
must prove in essence that the Grand Old 
Party is the Grand Young Party. 

We must broaden the base of the Republi- 
can Party, so that we continue to attract not 
just the great middle class of this Nation, 
not just the great farm segment of this Na- 
tion, but the young people of this country, 
the members of minority groups, the mem- 
bers of every other patriotic group—racial, 
religious, social, economic—in our land. We 
must make our party one which includes all 
phases of American life, rather than one 
which snobbishly excludes this or that group, 

No, this is no time for complacency. 

It is a fact that President Eisenhower 
swept 39 of the 48 States and rolled up a 
432 to 89 margin in the electoral college. 


SOLID SOUTH NOT BROKEN AS YET 


But consider this fact: In the solid South, 
where Eisenhower made such tremendous ad= 
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vances by winning four key States—Texas, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Virginia—the voters 
nevertheless chose 43 Democratic Congress- 
men, In only three southern districts were 
Republicans the victors. Moreover, of those 
43 southern Democratic Congressmen, 34 
were completely unopposed. 

Let no one presume, therefore, that we 
have a two-party system in the South, or, 
for that matter, that we have a decisive pro- 
Republican margin throughout the country. 
WE ONLY HAVE NARROW MARGIN IN CONGRESS 

On the contrary, one need only look at the 
slim margin which separates our Republican 
majority from the present Democratic mi- 
nority in the Congress to sense how difficult 
is our position. 

In the Senate, we have 48 Republicans 
against 47 Democrats and one Independent. 

In the House, we have only 221 Republicans, 
That gives us three more than a bare ma- 
jority of 218. 

In the 435 congressional races last Novem- 
ber, we actually polled a quarter of a mil- 
lion fewer votes than were compiled by our 
Democratic congressional opponents. These 
are facts to give us pause. 

Moreover, a basic fact which we must bear 
in mind is that a great challenge faces us in 
November 1954. We confront the historical 
fact that parties which win Presidential elec- 
tions traditionally lose the following congres- 
sional byelection, although there have been 
some exceptions to that rule. 

It is for us to change that historical prece- 
dent. 

Last November, we Republicans were given 
a mandate, to be sure. We were given a su- 
perb vote of confidence, but that should 
serve us as an incentive to do the job which 
is before us, rather than to have us step back 
in complacency. 


SEEKING LESSONS FROM LINCOLN’S LIFE 


In turning to this overall task before us, in 
seeking adequacy for ourselves as individuals 
and as a Nation, we turn with pride to the life 
of a great American, a great Republican— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

On this occasion, you and I pause to try 
to learn from that magnificent life lessons 
which may enable us to be adequate to the 
challenges of our times. 


AN AGE OF ADVENTURE 


This is an age of great adventure. This is 
an age where men are tested as never before. 
But who wants to live in an age where there 
is no adventure, where there are no chal- 
lenges, where men are not called upon to 
rise to the needs of the hour? 

My friends, history has a way of repeating 
itself. Very often, the pattern of events 
moves in a cycle. 

In 1861 to 1865, the War Between the States 
determined whether the United States of 
America would remain one union indis- 
soluble, 

WILL EUROPE UNITE? 

In 1953, the history of the world may be 
changed by a decision as to whether the na- 
tions of western Europe can become one 
union indissoluble or whether they will go 
their separate ways. 

In the 1860's, the war clouds gathered, 
Then, as the thunderstorm of the Civil War 
broke, voices were heard throughout the 
North, saying “Let the South go.” 

The great Horace Greeley urged Abe Lin- 
coln to avoid and then end the bloodshed by 
permitting the Union to be dissolved. 

But Abraham Lincoln had sworn to pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of this 
Republic. And he would not yield in his 
desire to prevent this land from becoming 
another Europe, a land of separate, quarrel- 
ing states. So, Lincoln persevered, and the 
Union was saved. 

Today, once more, on the world scene, 
voices are heard—this time in Europe say- 
ing, “Let France, for example, go her own 


Way. Let her keep her national army, Let 
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her avoid any political commitments for a 
united Europe.” 

And similar voices are heard in Germany, 
and still similar voices in England, which is 
bound by the ties of her own commonwealth 
union, 

Everywhere the flame of nationalism burns 
. fiercely, and ancient feuds, jealousies, and 
hatreds are stirred by men of little vision. 

So we ask: Will Europe unite? We pray 
the answer will be yes. 


OUR AID WAS PREDICATED ON UNITY 


Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has generously poured $40 billion of 
aid into the world, $30 billion of which have 
gone into Western Europe. That aid has 
been predicated on the idea that it would 
be of little, if any use, to give it to separate 
states—too small to protect themselves, and 
providing too small a market-for economic 


prosperity. 

We rejoiced, therefore, when the high coal 
and steel authority was set up merging the 
heavy industries of six European nations. 

We rejoiced when the custom barriers on 
coal and steel were begun to be dissolved. 
Our hearts quickened when we saw the 
statesmen at Strasbourg beginning to form 
at least a limited European union. 

Now, will all that great effort go by the 
board? We pray that it will not. 

If Europe should turn its back on unity, 
if the European defense community treaties 
should be reappraised and a whole new 
series of protocols added to it, that might 
result in interminable delay in ratification. 

Then, Europe would have to expect that 
the United States would have to reappraise 
its entire commitments to Europe. This is 
no empty statement on my part, It is no 
threat, but it is a word of respectful, firm 
caution. 


WHY EUROPE MAKES SLOWER PROGRESS THAN 
HOPED FOR 


Let me say, however, just a word of balance 
to put this problem in its proper perspective. 
Let us bear in mind certain facts. When 
we get to feel too impatient with progress 
made by, let us say, France and Germany 
in forgetting their old differences and in 
arriving at mutual understanding, when we 
get too impatient with them, let us remem- 
ber that these are countries which for 1,200 
years have warred and differed with one 
another. 

If we think that in the 7 short years since 
victory, they should have made infinitely 
more progress toward unity, let us remem- 
ber that for three decades the two best 
neighbors in the world—the United States 
itself and Canada have been unable to agree 
on a simple project—the Great Lakes sea- 
way—mutually beneficial to both of us. If 
we tend to look down our noses at the ina- 
bility of some leaders of some of the Allied 
countries to recognize that unity is to their 
own best interest, let us recall that some of 
the leaders in our own country have not been 
able to recognize what is to our own en- 
lightened self-interest—namely, joint build- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The shoe is not always therefore on the 
other person’s foot. 


STAND BY EUROPE'S STATESMEN 


With understanding, therefore, with re- 
spect and humility, we ask Europe to stand 
by statesmen of the caliber of Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, of Germany; Jean Monnet and 
Robert Schuman, of France; Alcide de Gas- 
peri, of Italy. 

Stand by these men, because we feel that 
they are serving your highest interest, the 
highest interest of France, Germany, and 
Italy, individually and collectively. 

To some extent, you and I cannot say that 
we ourselves have honored our own great 
statesmen at the time that they lived, 
Often, we ourselves have been extremely 
shortsighted. And perhaps there is no bete 


ter single example of this fact than the ex- 


periences of Abraham Lincoln himself, _ 


LINCOLN WAS TERRIBLY VILIFIED 


We have all heard of the expression of 
the “prophet who is not honored in his own 
land.” When one looks at how little Abra- 
ham Lincoln was often valued by his own 
countrymen, one sees that the passing judg- 
ments of the moment may be inaccurate in- 
deed. 

Carl Sandburg, in his great biography of 
Lincoln, sets forth some of the descriptions 
which were made of the Great Emancipator. 
He was variously described as a “liar,” “thief,” 
“braggart,” “buffoon,” “monster,” “fiend,” 
“butcher,” “robber,” “swindler,” “perjurer,” 
“ignoramus.” Also as a “gorrilla,” a “fool,” 
“filthy storyteller,” “despot,” and “land pi- 
rate.” 

To us, it seems incredible that this great 
American should have been so vilified. But 
in George Washington's day and in the time 
of other great patriots, similar epithets were 
hurled. I think that this fact serves to em- 
phasize how careful we must be in coming 
to our own conclusions and in particular in 
our reference to personalities. 


LINCOLN’S THREE SAFETY VALVES 


In considering this great figure I have often 
wondered, as perhaps you have: 

What made him adequate to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities which were his? What 
enabled this man, so humble, so unpreten- 
tious, so unassuming, to achieve so immortal 
a niche in history? 

Why is it that, with the exception of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, probably more has been 
written about this man, and more especially 
in praise of this man, than about any other 
human being in western history? -~ 

What did he have? What can we get from 
his life? 

Lincoln, in my judgment, had three great 
attributes, three great forces by which he 
made himself adequate to that critical time 
in American and world history. 

By means of these qualities he was able to 
rise above pettiness, above the little things, 
above the “little foxes,” and emerge with a 
stature which every generation of Americans 
reveres, 

He used these qualities as safety valves—to 
blow off steam, to blow off tension, to eradi- 
cate any pettiness which might have arisen 
in him, 


LINCOLN’S SPIRITUAL QUALITY 


First, Abraham Lincoln was a spiritual 
man. He was a man who believed in God, 
He was unashamed to say so. 

He freely admitted that, when he had no 
other place to go, he would go to his knees, 
He was unashamed to pray often in the midst 
of Cabinet meetings, 

He knew that, in the words of Dr. Alexis 
Carrell, “Prayer is a force as real as terres- 
trial gravity.” 

It is a force as demonstrable, as potent, and 
infinitely more so, than the mighty force 
harnessable in atomic energy. 

SOVIETS RIDICULE MAN’S SPIRIT 

Contrast Lincoln’s approach, my friends, 
with the approach of the Soviet Union, which 
acknowledges no God. It ridicules those who 
believe in God. It condemns the very con- 
cept that man is a thing of the spirit rather 
than of the flesh. 

A few years ago on a journey across the 
Atlantic, I happened to meet Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky. As I looked into 
his eyes and clasped his hand, I said, “I pray 
every night that the people of the United 
States and the people of the Soviet Union 
will be adequate to consummate a just and 
lasting peace.” 

Mr. Vishinsky took a few moments to 
reply and then said in Russian: “I do not 
pray.” 

No, Mr. does not pray; nor does 
Mr. Stalin pray; and they regard with con- 
tempt those who do pray. They have sought 
to exterminate religion as they have sought 
to exterminate every other vestige of civiliza- 
tion, as we know it. 
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But they will not succeed. Tyrants have 
never succeeded in the effort to wipe out 
man’s hunger for spiritual light. 


AMERICA INFECTED WITH MATERIALISM 


But let us of America ask: How much 
superior are we than our Soviet foes as re- 
gards our actual day-to-day devotion to 
spiritual principles? 

Have we ourselves, perhaps unwittingly, 
been inoculated with the Marxist virus? Have 
we allowed ourselves to be infected by the 
materialist’s concept, by the grasp for money, 
for power, for the sensuous things of the 
fiesh? 

Iam afraid, my friends, that the answer to 
some of these questions is partially yes. 

I am concerned that 20 years of New Deal 
government in Washington in which ma- 
terialism has come to the fore, in which the 
lust for power has been almost uncon- 
trolled—that these two decades have left an 
extremely harmful impact on our body pol- 
itic and on our thinking. I say, my friends, 
that it is up to us to undo that harmful 
influence, 

And so, we have seen the first of Lincoln’s 
great attributes—his spiritual devotion. 


LINCOLN’S USE OF HUMOR 


Next, there was the use by Lincoln of an- 
other attribute—humor. This man Lincoln 
knew how to laugh at himself and to laugh 
with others. 

He knew how to tell a good joke—a clean 
joke—in order to ease tensions. His critics 
ridiculed him as a “buffoon,” but they did 
not grasp that in his use of humor, he was 
making himself adequate to the great bur- 
dens of the Republic. 

When he would enter his Cabinet meet- 
ings, he would face brilliant scholars; yes, 
learned thinkers, but they were tense with 
emotion. He knew that in that condition, 
they could not possibly be adequate to re- 
solving the great questions of the hour. 
And, so, he would tell a funny tale. He 
would bring smiles to every face. He would 
relax the tension, and then he would bring 
up the business at hand. 


LINCOLN’S LOVE OF THE REPUBLIC 


And then, my friends, there was a third 
great force, a third immortal quality. Lin- 
coln could not be mean or little because he 
served something very big, the greatest of 
all institutions, He served this Republic. 

He was filled with a love of this land. He 
yielded himself to that love. He dedicated 
himself to preserve this Republic. He sensed 
the significance of this Republic. 

For the first time in 2,000 years, he sensed 
that men had established a new type of gov- 
ernment, of limited powers, a government 
based on the consent of the governed, a 
government based on separation of author- 
ity between three separate and coequal 
branches: executive, legislative, and judicial. 

He knew that this Republic was a precious 
gem, to be preserved, to be guarded, to be 
upheld. The values of this Republic were 
the jewels of great price. He was the trus- 
tee of the jewels, and he would not be re- 
miss in that trusteeship. 

I ask you, my friends, do you and I have 
that same type of abiding love, and do we 
demonstrate it? Do we fill the minds and 
hearts of others with that love—the hearts 
of our children, of our friends, our families, 
our business acquaintances, our social ac- 
quaintances? 

Do we transmit this love by our words and 
our deeds, yes, by the very light in our eyes? 
ONE GENERATION IMPACTED BY MARXISM 

Obviously, very often, that love has not 
been transmitted. 

How else could we explain how one entire 
generation of Americans could be so heavily 
impacted by an alien ideology that it could 
produce a traitorous Alger Hiss, a Whittaker 
Chambers, an Elizabeth Bentley, a Judith 
Coplon, a William Remington? 
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How else could we explain how brilliant 
young men and women, who should have 
been inoculated with the immortal glory of 
this Republic, actually turned against it and 
became saboteurs of everything which they 
should have held dear? 

So I ask you: are you and I doing every- 
thing to aid our country—in our schools, in 
our unions, in our business associations, in 
our veterans’ posts, in our churches, auxilia- 
ries—to transmit this devotion to the Re- 
public? This is more than a Republican 
need; this is a challenge to every American. 

And so, we have reviewed Lincoln's three 
great devices. These are what made him 
edequate. These are what can make us ade- 
quate as individuals and as a nation. 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE GOP 


Now, what can make us adequate as a 
party? 

What can we do in Washington and in the 
grassroots to merit the continued support 
of our people? 

What is the responsibility of us Republi- 
cans in the Congress? 

Our responsibility is to bring into living 
reality the promises we made in the last 
campaign—to demonstrate that campaign 
pledges are binding commitments. 

Yes, I want, and I’m sure you want, the 
Republican Congress to establish so con- 
structive a record that, as November 1954 
approaches, we can go to the American 
people, feeling that we have genuinely done 
everything humanly possible to merit a man- 
date of continued power. 


PROVIDE FOR AN EXPANDING AMERICA 


One of the greatest means by which we 
can achieve this is by making provision for 
America’s expanding needs, her expanding 
population, her expanding frontiers. 

A. I say that the Republican Congress 
must so revise the Nation’s tax system that 
American industry is encouraged to build 
new factories, to create new jobs, to develop 
new products, to take care of the millions 
upon millions of new Americans whom we 
will be welcoming into life. 

B. The Republican Congress must amend, 
strengthen, and perfect the Taft-Hartley law 
so that we provide for greater stability in 
the labor-management scene, greater free- 
dom from strife, from dictatorship from any 
quarter, and provide for increased produc- 
tivity, so that workers may achieve an ever 
higher standard of living. 

C. We must review the Nation’s agricul- 
tural laws so that the farm segment of our 
economy is strong and stable—so that farm- 
ers are encouraged to meet the Nation’s in- 
creasing food needs by being assured of 
receiving their cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit for their diligent labors. 

D. The Republican Congress must balance 
the budget, prevent a deficit so that the Na- 
tion’s currency is not further depreciated, 
and so that the people with fixed incomes are 
not further damaged. 


ST. LAWRENCE BILL IS IMPERATIVELY NECESSARY 


E. And my friends, I should like to devote 
a few minutes to one particular piece of leg- 
islation for an expanding America which I 
feel the Republican Congress will and should 
write into its record. 

Yes, I refer to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
Tence seaway legislation. 

It is my expectation on my return to Wash- 
ington to appoint a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
will hold hearings on the seaway measure, S. 
589, cosponsored by myself and 16 other 
Senators. 


TIME NECESSARY FOR AGENCY REPORTS ON 
s SEAWAY 

* One reason for any delay at all in reviewing 
this legislation has been the problem of se- 
curing official reports on it from the various 
executive agencies which are only now in the 
process of reorganizing. 


Once those reports are in, once the key 
witnesses from the executive agencies are 
in a position to testify with expertness on 
this subject, there is no reason why the full 
Foreign Relations Committee can’t receive a 
favorable report from the subcommittee on 
this bill, and then report it out to the Senate 
for passage. 

Now, my friends, lest there be any mis- 
understanding, let me point out that the 
present version of the seaway bill, under 
which a $100 million self-liquidating St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. would 
be set up, is the best possible bill which we 
could devise. 

It is based on a whole series of conferences 
and reviews, held by seaway supporters across 
the Nation. 

We believe that under this bill, we have 
the best chance of securing United States 
participation with Canada in the seaway 
promptly and successfully. 


TWENTY-SEVEN-FOOT ACCESS TO UPPER LAKES 
NECESSARY 

But let me make it very clear that we who 
favor the St. Lawrence seaway are absolutely 
insistent that whether or not our seaway 
bill passes, we are going to deepen the chan- 
nels on the Detroit, St. Marys, and St. Claire 
Rivers, so as to provide deep-water access 
to the Upper Lake States. 

There is no reason under the sun why we 
should not provide a 27-foot channel for the 
ships of all nations to utilize in reaching the 
Upper Lakes States. We hope to achieve this 
by an amendment to the regular rivers and 
harbors bill. 

Now, why did we not incorporate a pro- 
vision for channel deepening in the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill itself? The answer is 
severalfold: 


THE ONE GREAT SEAWAY ISSUE 


1. In the first place, we have reduced the 
issue to its basic core—that issue is: “Will 
the United States join or will she not join 
in co-construction and co-ownership of the 
seaway?” 

AH that S. 589 asks is that the United 
States spend $100 million through issuance 
of self-liquidating bonds for the construc- 
tion of canals on the American side of the 
St. Lawrence River, on the northern bound- 
ary of New York. 

By that simple act of construction (rather 
than having the canals on the Canadian side 
of the river) we are joining in co-title to 
the seaway. If we do not build that par- 
ticular area, for all time then we have lost 
all claim whatsoever to seaway participa- 
tion. 

So the issue confronting the Congress is 
not “will the seaway be built” but “will we 
join in the seaway at all”? 


MINIMUM COST OF $100 MILLION IS ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS 


2. The cost of construction at the Inter- 
national Rapids section is $100 million. 
That is the small sum that we are asking, 
and every cent of it will_be returned to 
Uncle Sam. 

But if we were to add the cost of channel 
deepening on the Detroit, St. Claire, and St. 
Marys Rivers, that would double the cost 
to $200 million. 


DON’T MIX SELF-LIQUIDATING AND NON- bad 
LIQUIDATING PHASES 


3. Let us remember that the construction 
at the International Rapids section is a self- 
liquidating proposition, whereas deepening 
the channels is non-self-liquidating. The 
latter is purely a matter of congressional au- 
thorization out of the Treasury, much the 
same as nonrepayable authorization for any 
rivers and harbors amendment. 

If we were to include the channel deep- 
ening in the overall bill, we would be tend- 
ing to confuse the issue. We would be say- 
ing to the Congress, “One-half of the project 
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(at the International Rapids) is self-liqui- 
dating, the other one-half (west of Lake 
Erie) is non-self-liquidating.” 

Rather than do this, we have attempted 
to keep the two types of issues separate 
and distinct. 


CHANNEL CHANCES BETTER APART FROM SEAWAY 
BILL 


4. There are many groups in our country 
which will support deepening of these chan- 
nels, but which would oppose the seaway. 

In other words, we ‘will mobilize maximum 
support, e. g., from the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation, for channel deepening if we do not 
include it in the seaway bill. On the other 
hand, whether or not the seaway is built on 
the American side, we have got to deepen 
the channels anyway. 

Various groups which favor channel deep- 
ening have said that they will stand and 
fight “on our side” so long as we keep the 
two projects separate, but that they will 
have to oppose it, if we merge them to- 
gether. 

Now I can well understand why some pro- 
seaway supporters, particularly in our area, 
might at first consideration think that to 
exclude the channel deepening might be to 
endanger the chances of ever getting deep 
water access to the Upper Lake States. They 
might feel in effect that once the seaway is 
authorized, that our area will be an orphan 
deserted by the other sections and that we 
will never have an opportunity to get the 
channel deepening authorization. 

But I say to them that completely to the 
contrary, we will have every chance of deep- 
ening the channels. I say that this seaway 
bill which I have introduced, the likeliest 
bill to succeed at all, is based upon the best 
thinking of proseaway individuals and 
groups throughout the Nation. 

Support for it is virtually unanimous, and 
I respectfully urge those last few individuals 
and groups which are holding out to join 
with us. Let us not have our ranks dis- 
united. That merely plays into the hands 
of the opposition which believes in the 
strategy of divide and conquer. 

The interest of Wisconsin and the interest 
of Minnesota is absolutely identical on this 
subject. I for one did not take any action 
on this bill until I had heard, among others, 
from the committee set up by the Governor 
of my State—a committee which represents 
all segments of Wisconsin life. The com- 
mittee decided unanimously on behalf of 
the two-step approach—first the seaway, 
then the channels. 


TWO-STEP BILL BETTER STRATEGY THAN ONE STEP 


Opponents of the two-step approach, how- 
ever, say the first step is incomplete. They 
say, “Let us make the two steps simultane- 
ously.” 

But we say, in rebuttal: “In your attempt 
to handle both phases simultaneously, you 
will achieve neither phase. In shooting for 
both objectives, you will miss both of them. 
Therefore, it is infinitely better to take each 
step in its own course and then you will 
achieve both.” 

We say, “You are deluding yourself into 
thinking that you can accomplish everything 
overnight. Instead, set a limited objective 
and you will achieve it. Then set a further 
objective—channel deepening, and you will 
achieve that.” This is our plan and we have 
every confidence that it will succeed. 

As we all recognize, the key to the pros- 
pect for the St. Lawrence seaway is, of course, 
the Office of the President of the United 
States. Depending upon the instructions 
which President Eisenhower gives to his 
various departments, we will know what 
chances we really have for final seaway 
approval. 

As you know, the President did not in- 
clude a reference to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way in his state of the Union message. I 
think that otherwise speaking, that his 
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speech was a superb document and one which 
every thinking American, regardless of his 
political persuasion, could support. Never- 
theless, the omission of a favorable seaway 
reference in it was a matter of deep disap- 
pointment to me. 

I decided, therefore, to convey my feeling 
in all frankness and friendship to our Chief 
Executive, and so I wrote to him last week. 
Within a few short days, the President had 
graciously replied to my note and I should 
like to read to you now the partial text of his 
comments, under date of February 6. 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REPLY 

“Certainly I can appreciate your desire for 
early and definitive comments respecting the 
St. Lawrence seaway. As you say in your 
letter, the subject was not included in my 
message—and frankly, the omission was in- 
tentional, not because of any inclination to 
slight this project, but because I have not 
yet had full opportunity to analyze 
thoroughly its complicated and vast rami- 
fications. As you know so well, the seaway 
project involves not only our relations with 
our neighbor, Canada, and large areas of 
our Nation from the economic standpoint, 
but also the national defense and the fiscal 
policy of our Government with which I am 
particularly concerned at this time. 

“I have requested that all of the inter- 
ested Government agencies report fully to 
me about this project, and I shall see that 
these various reports are given the prompt 
and thorough consideration they warrant, 
Until then I know you will agree that I 
should not and must not comment publicly 
on this matter. I should like, however, to 
reiterate my comments of last June and 
July in the campaign, that if the project 
does proceed, I should regret very much to 
see the United States excluded.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, FISCAL JUSTIFICATION 
AMPLE 


Let me say incidentally that the President 
need actually have little concern about the 
project from a national defense or fiscal 
standpoint (to which he referred). In the 
first place, as he will recall, he himself, when 
he was head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, af- 
firmed the importance of this great 2,300- 
mile protected artery to United States se- 
curity. : 

From a fiscal standpoint, the cost of the 
St. Lawrence seaway does not amount to the 
proverbial drop in the bucket. The cost is 
$100 million. It would actually be spent 
over a construction period of a minimum 
of 4 years, pies. pin around $25 million per 
year. In addition, even that $25 million 
would be completely repaid to the Treasury. 

If the President, or his advisers, have any 
doubt as to the fiscal advisability of the sea- 
way we might only ask that they contact 
Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey—a man who understands the tre- 
mendous significance of the seaway to 
America’s future. 

Now we all appreciate that before decid- 
ing on this issue, the President has a per- 
fect right to collect reports from his various 
experts. But we, of the Midwest, would have 
a perfect right to expect that these reports 
would be favorable to the seaway. 


MIDWEST WILL NOT PERMIT IGNORING OF 
SEAWAY 

We, of the Midwest, moreover, have a 
perfect right to say that we do not propose 
to see this great project ignored or given a 
back seat. We, of the Midwest, have for too 
long cooperated with other sections of the 
country and with previous national admin- 
istrations which asked favors of us for every 
other area of the country, but which ig- 
nored us when it came to our own area. 

I earnestly trust this will not be the case 
at the present time. I have faith in Ike 
Eisenhower. But, I point out that the St. 
Lawrence seaway is not included on the 
11-item-must-legislation discussed by the 


President recently with congressional lead- 
ers. Let me say quite definitely, however, 
that so far as the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin is concerned, so far as he, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is concerned, this is 
must legislation and I do not propose, I say 
in all frankness but respect, to have it take 
a back seat in my committee or on the Sen- 
ate floor. 


MIDWEST MUST KEEP PACE WITH NATION 


I should like to repeat the last sentence 
of the President’s letter: “The President 
would regret very much to see the United 
States excluded.” That, then, is the heart 
of the question: Shall we be included or 
shall we be excluded? 

Shall the Midwest keep pace with devel- 
opments elsewhere in our Nation, or shall 
we fall behind? Shall the Midwest of 1963 
or 1973 be more populous, more prosperous? 
Shall its labor and agriculture and industry 
be healthier, or will ours be a declining area 
of the Nation? The St. Lawrence seaway 
holds much of the answer. 


SUMMARY OF SEAWAY SITUATION 


Let me summarize the situation down to a 
few simple facts: 

1. On October 31, 1952, the International 
Joint Commission gave Canada the right to 
construct an all-Canadian St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

A basic condition which the Commission 
set was that approval be obtained from the 
Federal Power Commission for construction 
of the power project at northern New York, 

2. And so the Federal Power Commission 
now has the application pending before it. 
This application for the hydroelectric de- 
velopment has been filed jointly by the State 
of New York and the Province of Ontario. 

8. Once the Federal Power Commission 
gives its approval, that actually closes the 
door so far as any further seaway or power 
discussion is concerned by our Government 
unless—I repeat, unless—the Canadian Gov- 
ernment chooses to permit the door to be 
reopened, 

+4. The Wiley bill is designed in effect to 
reopen the door by saying to Canada: “Please 
permit us to join with you in taking over 
$100 million of the cost. We will thereby 
make this a joint enterprise in which you, 
Canada and we, the United States, fix the 
tolls and operate this great international 
seaway together for all time to come.” 

Canada, however, legally would have a 
right to say: “No, thank you. We have 
already decided to build it alone.” 

But I feel sure, based upon the friendly 
word which has already come from Ottawa, 
that the Canadians, even at this late date, 
would be willing to make of this a partner- 
ship rather than simply one country’s ex- 
clusive project, 

So, we see that the issue before us is: 
“Shall we try to reopen the door or shall 
we leave the door forever closed to joint 
development of this—the last and greatest 
resource on the North American continent?” 


CONCLUSION 


I hope and pray, as do you, that we of 
this generation will provide a constructive 
answer to the overall problems facing our 
country, such as Abpraham Lincoln provided 
in his time. 

He built for the future. He brought the 
Republican Party to a position of full leader- 
ship. He made us heirs to a great tradition 
of service and dedication. 

It is for us, as his heirs, to carry on as 
he would have us. It is for us to build, to 
construct, to unite as he built, and con- 
structed and maintained the Union. 

This, then, is the message of Lincoln to 
us as Republicans and as Americans. May 
we heed that message and may we be worthy 
of all that he bequeathed to us. 

Thank you. 
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HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Moral Rearmament Answer to 
War Lords,” written by Gould Lincoln 
and published in the Evening Star of 
February 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Polrrica, Mrimt—Morat REARMAMENT 
ANSWER TO WAR LorpS—GREAT MOVEMENT 
Has ALL INGREDIENTS To BRING PEACE 


(By Gould Lincoln) i 


In the war of ideologies of today, MRA 
has become the voice of the free world— 
distinguished from those nations which are 
Communist dominated. This organization— 
“Moral Rearmament” to use its full title— 
with a task force of 200 recruited from 22 
nations has moved into Asia and the Far 
East, where the cold war is at its hottest. 
Its impact in India, which appears to hold 
the key to Communist expansion or non=- 
expansion in Asia, has been remarkable. Its 
reception will be described at a national 
meeting for Moral Rearmament next Thurs- 
day night, a meeting which will be attended, 
it is expected, by many Members of Congress 
and officials of the new administration, 

MRA's journey into Asia is the result of 
many invitations extended to Dr, Frank 
Buchman, the head of the organization, from 
heads of governments. It is another step 
on the long road to peace and right living 
of mankind—the road to which MRA is de- 
voting itself. MRA centers have been estabe 
lished in this country, in Canada, in Europe, 
It is not a religious cult or a church. Its 
ideals may be accepted, and are, by Chris- 
tians, by Jews, by Moslems, by Buddhists, 
They are dynamic. They have been preached 
by the prophets of great faiths. It is their 
practice by individuals, by communities, and 
by nations, however, which is the great aim 
of MRA. 

MRA OFFERS ANSWERS 


In a wounded world, still torn by strife 
and dissension, MRA ceaselessly offers the 
ingredients for spiritual and moral rebirth. 
Its first line of attack is the individual—on 
the theory that if individuals live moral, re- 
sponsible, and kindly lives, based on absolute 
truth, absolute honesty, faith, and love, then 
whole communities, nations, and all the 
world will live better and at peace. It is a 
staggering task—but not tothe MRA. Thirty 
years ago Dr. Buchman started on this cru- 
sade, He and the men and women who have 
become part of the movement have seen 
thousands of individuals change at the chal- 
lenge of the ideals presented; they have, 
through their own efforts, aided in the settle- 
ment of labor-management battles in this 
country, in England, in Canada, in postwar 
Germany, and in Africa, and more recently 
in India. In the international field, MRA 
has played a full part in bringing a better 
feeling between the French and the Germans, 
Dr. Buchman and MRA have been praised by 
Robert Schuman and Konrad Adenauer. He 
has been presented with decorations from 
both countries, and Dr. Adenauer, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, said that “Moral Rearma- 
ment has become-a household word through- 
out Germany.” 
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MRA’s incursion into the Far East is not 
limited to India. By way of Egypt, Dr. Buch- 
man and the task force made their way to 
Ceylon and then to India, and will visit 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, and Japan. Their reception and the 
impression they made in India have been 
remarkable, They took part in the All-India 
Congress Party Convention, attended by 200,- 
000 delegates at Hyderabad, and where the 
task force staged several of the plays which 
it has put on in many countries of the world 
and which point up the true meaning of the 
movement—and show it in operation, 


FRIEND OF GHANDI 


Dr. Buchman is no stranger to India. He 
was a friend of Mahatma Ghandi. He has 
said that Ghandi “taught me some funda- 
mental truths and I have been applying them 
ever since.” His influence and his teachings 
have been used in efforts to bring greater 
unity in India and better relations between 
India and Pakistan, In the opinion of Dr. 
Buchman, India may become the first nation 
and the prophet nation of the world. Stra- 
tegically, it is of tremendous importance in 
the struggle for all Asia between the ideology 
of the free and democratic world and the 
ideology of Communist Russia and her satel- 
lites. It is in India, therefore, that MRA, as 
a voice of the free world and of free ideals, 
has been speaking to the people. 

For years, the Communists in Russia and 
elsewhere have sought to tear down and 
discredit MRA. They have recognized the 
importance of the work it is doing, and more 
recently Radio Moscow has broadcast its 
criticism of MRA and its mission in the Far 
East. Highlights of these broadcasts are: 
“The Moral Rearmament organization has 
been working at the front of the ideological 
struggle for several decades, It is attempt- 
ing to contaminate the consciousness of mil- 
lions of people. It has the power to win over 
radical revolutionary minds. Moral Re- 
armament, in addition to building bridge- 
heads on each continent, has now started on 
its decisive task—total expansion throughout 
the world.” 

If MRA eventually penetrates the Iron Curt 
tain—the better for peace. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward Mar- 
tin, of Pennsylvania, Before the Annual 
Meeting of the American Road Builders 
Association 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
which I delivered before the annual 
meeting of the American Road Builders 
Association at Boston on February 9, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, 

it is a high honor to address this important 
organization, representing the best road- 
building brains and skill in the world. 
, From the earliest days of our history the 
Toadbuilder has held a place of highest im- 
portance in the progress and development 
of the American continent, 


Since the colonial settlers along the At- 
lantic seaboard began their western migra- 
tion through the forest wilderness, trans- 
portation has been the key to our expand- 
ing economy. 

The hardships of travel over narrow Indian 
trails gave impetus to road construction. 

Military necessity was another strong fac- 
tor in road development, particularly in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Braddock’s road from Cumberland, Md., 
to Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, and the 
Forbes Road from Bedford, then known as 
Raystown, to the Ohio forks, were notable 
examples of roads cut through the wilder- 
ness by military forces, 

The famous Conestoga wagon, a product 
of Pennsylvania, traveling in trains of 50 
or more, played an important part in the 
overland transportation that led to the set- 
tlement and the economic development of 
the West. 

George Washington, as you know, was a 
surveyor and an engineer. He was one of 
the first advocates of a great highway for 
military and commercial purposes to pro- 
vide communication between the East and 
the West. 

It was not until 1806 that Congress under- 
took the construction of a great national 
highway, the National Pike, which for many 
years was the main highway to the West 
and is now the heavily traveled U. 8S. 
Route 40. 

From those early days to the present our 
expanding transportation systems, the rail- 
roads, airlines, and public roads have been 
the arteries which have carried the lifeblood 
of American progress. 

In the matter of highway development, 
we find a situation that is different from 
other forms of transportation. The cost has 
always been met out of taxes, paid by the 
public. 

So that today, with the tremendous de- 
mand for relief from the congestion, delays, 
and dangers of an inadequate highway sys- 
tem, the most serious problem confronting 
us is how to get the money. 

I recognize the fact that those of us in 
Government who are cost-conscious afid 
economy-minded are faced with a tremen- 
dous problem, 

It is our job and our responsibility to bal- 
ance the unquestioned need for highway de- 
velopment adequate to meet the present and 
future traffic requirements with the con- 
stantly climbing costs and the ever-increas- 
ing burden on the taxpayer. 

The public demand for efficient and rapid 
motor transportation over better and safer 
highways was never more clearly indicated. 

At the same time there is an equally strong 
public demand for Government at lower cost 
and sound fiscal policies that will take away 


some of the double pressure of high prices 


and high taxes, 

I need not remind you that the people 
of the United States took decisive action re- 
cently in protest against Government spend- 
ing that has been digging deeper and deeper 
every year into the wages of the American 
worker and the earnings of industry and 
agriculture. 

We are all aware that the rapid expansion 
in motor transportation has been one of the 
most spectacular facts of our century. 

Statistics compiled by officers of your asso- 
ciation and other competent authorities 
present a revealing picture of the highway 
situation and what should be done about it. 

We are principally concerned at this time 
with the postwar years because that was the 
period of the greatest rise in motor traffic. 
The figures are fascinating. 

In 1945, according to statistics I believe 
to be accurate, there were 5 million trucks on 
our highways. In 1952 there were 9 million, 
an inorease of 90 percent. 

The miles of motortruck transportation 
in 1945 totaled 55 billion—today the total 
is 115 billion, an increase of 108 percent. 
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We have about 40 million passenger cars 
on our streets and highways, and about 200,- 
000 buses in operation. 

More than 3 million new vehicles are 
placed on the highways every year in excess 
of those that are scrapped. 

In the face of that tremendous traffic de- 
mand it has been brought out that nearly 
two-thirds of our Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, or 435,000 miles, do not give satisfactory 
service. The cost of improvements to bring 
them up to 1952 traffic needs has been esti- 
mated at $32 billion. 

Your distinguished president, Paul Rein- 
hold, in his statement before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee last year, advocated the 
development of a constructive, comprehen- 
sive highway building program covering a 
period of 10 years. He expressed the opinion 
that it would cost over $3 billion a year for 10 
years to bring our highway system up to 1952 
traffic needs. 

Having that figure in mind I thoroughly 
agree with a statement made by your dis- 
tinguished vice-president, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Reybold, at the same committee hearing, 

General Reybold told the committee and 
I quote: 

“It is a fundamental fact that highway 
development has not kept pace with the 
rapid expansion of the motor vehicle and its 
use. 

“After a thorough study of the many fac- 
tors involved in today’s highway equation, 
the inescapable conclusion is reached that 
the problem, in its final analysis, resolves 
itself to a question of adequate financing.” 

When we consider ways and means of fi- 
nancing the vast highway improvement and 
expansion program that is ahead of us we 
find we have a choice of three methods: 

1. Borrowing. 

2. Increasing taxes. 

3. Making part of the program self-liqui- 
dating. 

The first two methods I would rule out. I 
am opposed to any further increase in the 
national debt and unless some new national 
peril arises I am opposed to higher taxes. 

Let us examine the third method which 
calls for those who get the benefits to foot 
the bills. 

It has been argued; and perhaps not with- 
out justification, that the highway user is 
already paying for Federal aid in road con- 
struction 

It has been estimated that the 2-cent-per- 
gallon gasoline tax will bring about $800 
million in the Federal Treasury in 1952. In 
the past about two-thirds of the Federal 
gas tax has been distributed to the States 
for roads. The remainder has been diverted 
into the general fund. 

In 1951 Government collected $714 billion 
from the manufacture, sale, and use of mo- 
tor vehicles, including Federal excise taxes 
on parts, tires, gasoline, and oil; State taxes 
on gasoline, registration fees, State sales 
taxes, and many others. 

Revenues from publicly owned toll roads 
and crossings in 1951 amounted to more than 
$155 million. Receipts from new and ex- 
panded toll roads and bridges will increase 
the receipts from that source in 1952 to more 
than $187 million. 

It is important to note that at least 23 
States have enacted some type of toll road 
legislation and it is expected that about 
2,000 miles of toll highways will be in opera- 
tion in the country within the next 2 years. 

For many years I have strongly favored 
the principle that all gasoline tax collections 
should be used for roads. : 

During my term as Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania we put through a constitutional 
amendment to prevent the diversion of such 
funds for nonhighway purposes. 

The Federal gasoline tax is levied on the 
highway user and none of it should be di- 
verted into the general fund. 
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I believe we would have more effective ad- 
ministration and operation of our highway 
program if it was more directly under the 
control of the States. 

The Federal Government should withdraw 
from the field of gasoline taxation as soon as 
may be consistent with the needs of national 
defense. That is the position taken in res- 
olutions adopted by the conference of gov- 
ernors and the council of State governments. 

I believe a great measure of relief could 
be obtained by stopping the diversion of all 
road user taxes and by financing the building 
of through roads and bridges by means of 
tolls. 

In considering all these factors it is im- 
perative to view the problem in relation to 
the over-all picture. We must place the 
financing of highway expansion in its proper 
perspective to all Government expenditures, 
Federal, State, and local. 

It is my unalterable belief that our future 
as a free Republic of free people cannot be 
maintained without a sound, economical, 
and solvent foundation. 

I am convinced that we cannot effectively 
safeguard the security, stability, and eco- 
nomic progress of our country without bal- 
anced budgets at all levels of government, a 
sound currency, and lower taxes. 

The first objective—one that should be a 
must for all Government officials—is to 
eliminate every needless or nonessential ex- 
penditure, to cut away all waste, to wipe out 
all functions and services that we can do 
without, until we have balanced the budget. 

Then we should put more emphasis on 
greater savings until we can bring down the 
oppressive burden of taxation which bears 
so heavily upon our people today. 

We cannot go forward to greater achieve- 
ment as a Nation on borrowed money. 

With a national debt that is approaching 
the statutory limit of $275 billion, the time 
has long since passcd when we must call a 
halt. 

We must reverse the trend—and we will— 
because we know that continued deficit 
financing is one of the worst dangers we 
face. 

It is the real cause of inflation because 
it pours unearned dollars into circulation. 
The only sound dollar is a dollar earned by 
production. Real prosperity cannot be built 
on printing press money. 

Experts who have studied the rise and fall 
of nations in world history have established 
the fact that 42 years is the limit beyond 
which no nation can survive after it aban- 
dons the principle of a sound currency. 

We, in the United States have not had a 
sound currency for 19 years. Tosave America 
we must turn back before it is too late. 

In the very beginning of its report for 1952 
the Bureau of Public Roads had this to say 
and I quote: 

“Finding an adequate solution of high- 
way traffic difficulties continued to be one of 
the unsolved problems of the Nation.” 

I do not pretend that I am prepared— 
or even qualified—to offer the solution that 
is so badly needed. But, I do say, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, that we shall attack the problem 
with one objective in mind—and that is 
to safeguard and advance the interest, the 
economic welfare and the safety of all the 
people of the United States, 

We shall call upon you and the member- 
ship of similar organizations for help and 
cooperation. I am confident we shall receive 
the full benefit of your expert advice and 
guidance. 

I assure you that my colleagues of the 
Public Works Committee and I will approach 
the problem with open minds, and that 
every one who can contribute in any way, 
will be welcomed and shown every possible 
consideration, 


Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Dinner in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I made at the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner in New York City on Febru- 
ary 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


All of us are proud to have been able to 
welcome the leader of our party here to- 
night, and to have heard his words of hope, 
of vision, of courage, and—of common sense, 

Adlai Stevenson has achieved the distinc- 
tion, unprecedented in this century, of be- 
coming, in defeat, the unchallenged symbol 
and hope of his party; he has become the 
ideal not only of the 27 million Americans 
who voted for him in the recent election, but 
of uncounted millions more at home and 
abroad—of all who cherish the virtues of 
consistency, intelligence, understanding, and 
honesty. 

The Democratic Party marches forward, 
unafraid, into the dangerous days ahead, un- 
der a leader with supreme and demonstrated 
talents for clear thinking, plain talking, and 
forward looking. In following his leader- 
ship, our party must emulate these talents. 
All of us must try to talk sense to the Amer- 
ican people. I am confident that the Ameri- 
can people will respond to this approach, 
which is so consistent with our great history. 

This is our special responsibility, under 
the Stevenson kind of leadership, in our new 
function as the party of the opposition. 

In discharging that function, we must 
scrupulously observe the standards of sin- 
cerity and integrity. We must be critical 
without being captious, determined but not 
obstinate, intelligent but not opinionated, 
and cooperative without being either 
cowardly or servile. Our obligation is not to 
follow blindly, nor yet to criticize aimlessly; 
not to accept unthinkingly, nor yet to chal- 
lenge undiscriminatingly. The 27 million 
Americans who voted for Adlai Stevenson, 
and the 31 million Americans who voted for 
Democratic candidates for the Congress, ex- 
pect that we will thus be true to their faith 
in us. We cannot let them down. 

If democratic, representative government 
means anything at all, it means that the 
views and program of the minority must be 
constantly offered in the market place, so 
that the people may exercise their judgment, 
and so that both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of Government may have con- 
stantly before them the constructive alter- 
native and the critical guide of a fair but 
vigilant opposition. 

It is easy to say that we will support the 
new administration when it is right and will 
oppose it when it is wrong. But that is too 
simple a rule to be always useful in a com- 
plex world. We must ask ourselves—what 
will be the criteria by which we will judge 
the new administration as to when it is right 
and when it is wrong? 

If we believe our own words—the words 
we said, for instance, during the recent cam- 
paign—there are deep differences in basic 
principles between our party and party now 
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in power. Insofar as the legislative pro- 
posals and the executive actions of the new 
majority party and the new administration 
reflect these basic differences, we must stand 
in opposition. In such cases we must offer 
our own proposals, both for legislation and 
executive action. We dare not, must not, 
and will not fail in this vital democratic 
function. 

But insofar as the new administration and 
the majority leadership in the Congress grow 
into their responsibilities and offer us con- 
structive measures—measures moving on- 
ward and not backward—to more security 
and prosperity for all the people, to equal 
justice under law for all the people, and to 
free world unity and peace—in these direc- 
tions we should gladly follow, without re- 
gard for politics or partisan advantage. 

We should not and will not play politics 
with the national security, nor with meas- 
ures or actions advancing the causes of 
justice, freedom, and peace in the world. 

But whether in opposition to the adminis- 
tration or in bipartisan support of the ad- 
ministration, we must continue to stand for 
liberal, progressive, and positive values. 

These values must be dynamic, reflecting 
the changing times and the changing needs 
of those times. Repeating old slogans and 
waving old banners will not assure us a re- 
turn to the status of the majority party. 
We must keep abreast of the times. Time 
is on our side, but only if we move unceas- 
ingly forward, in company with time. 

We cannot rest on the simple hope that the 
pendulum will swing back, and that we need 
only sit and wait for everything to be as it 
was. If this should be our policy, we will 
surely wait in vain. 

But there are certain basic guides we can 
and should follow. These guides are the 
heritage of the Democratic Party, handed 
down by its great leaders—Jefferson, Jackson, 
Cleveland, Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Stevenson. These guides, translated into the 
language of current events, give us certain 
imperatives of policy which we must actively 
pursue. 

We must continue to work for free world 
unity and peace, and against unilateral and 
irresponsible adventures leading to isolation 
and war. 

We must continue to be the spokesman 
for the interests of labor, of the farmer, and 
of small business. We must continue to 
fight monopoly, and to oppose special privi- 
lege for selfish groups at the expense of the 
great masses of the people. 

We must continue to advocate measures 
assuring equal opportunity for all, equal 
sacrifice for all, and equal justice under law 
for all—regardless of race, creed, or color. 
And when I say “all,” I mean all, whether 
naturalized citizens, or native-born; whether 
immigrants just arrived, or the descendants 
of immigrants a few generations removed. 

We must continue to advocate measures 
whose test is humanity as well as efficiency, 
value as well as cost. We must be concerned 
not only with the size of government, but 
the kind of government; not only with 
States’ rights, but with human rights. 

And finally, we must persist in our role 
of special protectors and special pleaders for 
the underprivileged: for the men, women, 
and children at the bottom of the economic 
and social pyramid; and for the minorities; 
for the oppressed and the victims of dis- 
crimination, 

All these efforts must continue to be ex- 
erted in a dynamic framework, not by a 
fixed formula, but ever sensitive to the nat- 
ural growth in men’s desires, and to the in- 
creasing scope of men's hopes and dreams 
and aspirations. 

If we act boldly, firmly, and courageously, 
with these principles as our guide, we will 
surely be acquitted by history of having 
fulfilled our responsibility, and I am confi- 
dent, in due time we will prevail. 
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Noble Words Don’t Erase British 
Inconsistencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Noble Words Don’t Erase 
British Inconsistencies,” published in the 
Miami Herald of February 8, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NoBLE Words Don’r Erase BRITISH 
INCONSISTENCIES 

Looking at the week’s news: 

Our British friends are in a pet because 
they are no longer calling the tune on United 
States foreign policy. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden sees “un- 
fortunate political repercussions” in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's deneutralization of For- 
mosa without “compensating military ad- 
vantages.” 

The London newspapers are screaming be- 
cause of Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’ warning that the United States may 
do some “rethinking” on our policy toward 
Western Europe unless France, Great Britain, 
and Germany can work together more efiec- 
tively for mutual defense. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express calls 
Dulles’ remark a “slap in the face.” 

The Express goes on to say that the British 
are a proud people; making tremendous sac- 
rifices to aid European defenses, they did not 
allow the Germans to push them around nor 
will they allow anyone else—not even well- 
meaning friends. 

While it is not our purpose to lecture the 
British, who have made and are making 
tremendous sacrifices, we confess they often 
weary us with their noble words. 

What are the facts? 

1. The British, possibly with good reason, 
do not intend to join any European political 
federation. 

2. The British, along with France and 
Germany, have not ratified the European De- 
fense Pact. 

3. The British give full diplomatic recog- 
nition to Red China, a nation that is killing 
their—and our—youth in Korea. 

4. The British exported $140 million worth 
of rubber and other goods to the Communist 
world last year. 

5. The British oppose any naval blockade 
of the China cost, even though strategic fuel 
for jet planes is being exported to Commu- 
nist China from Rumania, a Soviet satellite. 

6. The British fear that Eisenhower's deci- 
sion to remove restrictions on Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Formosa troops will touch off new 
fighting and eventually embroil the Allied 
Nations in a larger war. 


EVEN A PATIENT MAN TIRES OF INSINCERITY 

Under the circumstances, it would not 
appear that the British are justified in doing 
too much talking especially since, as David 
Lawrence says: “To Britain, the affair in 
Korea is a matter of ‘collective security’ in 
theory only. It doesn’t seem to apply to 
sacrifices of pounds sterling for its merchants 
and traders.” 

We could never understand the workings 
of the British mind which saw no incon- 
sistency in selling jet engines to Russia at 
a time when Moscow was menacing world 
peace. 

Nor could we accept the theory that it is 
cricket to sell strategic materials to countries 


behind the Iron Curtain when these same 
war materials were being used to bleed the 
fiower of our youth in Korea, 

Mr. Dulles’ mission to Europe was planned 
to jar the Europeans out of their com- 
placency; to state the facts of life and try to 
weld a stronger alliance between nations 
in common peril. 

Mr. Eisenhower's decision to reverse Tru- 
man’s policy in Asia was not prompted by 
any desire to spread the Korean war, but 
rather to recapture the initiative which was 
bungled away by his predecessor. 

As we said earlier, we have no desire to 
pick a fight with the British. In many ways, 
they are greatly to be admired. 

But even a patient man gets tired of hear- 
ing a sinner talk like a saint. 


The Value of Electricity to Our Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
written by Miss Jolene Yates, a Virginia 
schoolgirl, on the value of electricity to 
our farmers. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTRICITY: THE FakMer’s FRIEND 
(By Jolene Yates, Omaha, Va.) 


Electricity is the farmer's best friend. 
There are several jobs that are now very 
easily done through the use of electricity 
that used to be hard tasks. The farmer 
now has his barn, chickenhouse, and other 
buildings lighted and also has quite a bit of 
electrical equipment that has made his life 
much easier. 

The farmer’s wife and children have also 
been benefited by electricity. Gone are the 
days when a farmer’s wife could be found at 
almost any time of day standing over a hot 
stove preparing the next meal. The modern 
electric range has replaced the old coal stove 
of yesteryear. 

I am a 4-H Club member of Dickenson 
County and I carry electricity as one of my 
projects. I won a trip to the Little Electric 
Congress held in Richmond last year and we 
have had one district winner. This project 
carries an all-expense-paid trip to the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress held in Chicago 
each year. The power companies of Virginia 
are the sponsors of this Little Electric Con- 
gress. Dickenson County is going all out for 
electricity, 98 percent of the homes now be- 
ing electrified. The Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. has cooperated with the hardware 
and appliance dealers in the county to put 
on numerous demonstrations throughout 
the county showing the advantages and use 
of electrical equipment, 

Here in Dickenson County we do a lot of 
folk dancing as a part of the 4-H Clubs and 
home demonstration clubs recreational pro- 
gram. Plans are now under way to light 
some of the school grounds so that we can 
dance at night. 

I enjoy helping father in our workshop. 
The time and labor saved by our 744-horse- 
power motor is amazing. We have a grist 
mill in the workshop, with which we grind 
our own cornmeal from whole grain corn and 
make crushed feed from the corn on the 
cob. The electric saw and drill save us time 
and money. We are now in the process of 
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converting a hand tool grinder, hand post 
drill, and a hand-powered blacksmith forge 
to electric. We also have 50 rods of electric 
fence around our pasture. 

ʻI have only begun to tell you some of the 
wonderful things that have been done (and 
are still being done) in Dickenson County 
through electricity. 


Eisenhower and Quay County Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Eisenhower and Quay 
County. Farmer,” which appeared in the 
Tucumcari American-Leader of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be priuted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER AND QUAY COUNTY FARMER 

Concern of the Quay County farmer and 
rancher with the Eisenhower administration 
is not so much with the foreign policy as 
it is with the Agriculture and Interior De- 
partments. Eisenhower's recent message to 
Congress could not be specific on many do- 
mestic issues and problems due to lack of 
familarity with some of the factors involved 
in homefront problems. 

The most pressing problems for the home- 
front and of major interest to Western States, 
and therefore Quay County and New Mexico, 
are primary food production and reclamation. 
Certain it is that if Quay County’s economy 
is to remain stable a way must be found by 
the administration to maintain a fair re- 
turn on farm and ranch prices. 

It is recalled that the last time Repub- 
licans were in control of Congress, 1946 to 
1948, the price support percentage was 
placed upon a declining schedule. There is 
strong sentiment in this Congress for the 
same practice. Our New Mexico congres- 
sional delegation, Senators CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON and DENNIS CHAVEZ and Represent- 
atives JOHN J. DEMPSEY and A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
can be counted upon to hold the line of best 
interest for the primary food producers in 
New Mexico. However, the eager for farm 
action urbanites may need a little educa- 
tion and prodding if New Mexico prosperity 
is to be maintained. 

Although taxes and a balanced budget are 
also major concerns of the new administra- 
tion, a way must, be found to prevent farm 
prices from continuing to decline while prices 
paid by the farmer remain at high levels. 

The new President indicated he would sup- 
port the price-support law on the books 
through 1954. This law guarantees 90 per- 
cent parity price support to major crops 
and—if left in effect—will provide a smooth 
transition from Democratic to Republican 
administrations in the farm field. What the 
President will recommend to replace the 
present price-support law is a matter of 
speculation. 

The President did not mention specifical- 
ly what he had in mind as a solution if 
farm prices continue to decline. Instead, he 
promised that the Department of Agriculture 
was giving the matter intensive study and 
that any such program, in detail, would have 
to be presented later. This is an honest 
report, even though some farm and ranch- 
State Senator and Congressmen might have 
been mildly disappointed. 
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The Struggle for Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled “The Struggle for Armenian In- 
dependence.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE STRUGGLE FoR ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE 


In these dark days of unending crises there 
is one encouraging and hopeful aspect of 
human activity that is often overlooked and 
sometimes forgotten. It is an aspect that is 
regarded by some as a kind of passing fancy, 
by others as a kind of lost art practiced only 
by wishful thinkers and day dreamers—one 
that is constantly debased and debunked by 
the prophets of doom, I refer to man’s un- 
yielding and undying spirlt which clings to 
ideals whose attainment may not be realized 
in one’s lifetime. It is this spirit which 
helps him to believe in the infinite worth of 
his ideals and enables him to fight for them 
“to the end of his life. I think this is one of 
the finest and noblest of human traits. It 
runs through the history of some nations no 
less than through the lives of individuals, 
This is particularly so in the case of many 
small nations who have long ceased to be 
counted as nations as we understand the 
meaning of that word today. The long and 
uneven history of the Armenian people, 
whose last successful struggle against Rus- 
sian Communists took place on February 18, 
1921, affords a striking example of this trait. 
Armenians lost their national independ- 
ence many centuries ago. They had ceased 
to be an independent nation before Colum- 
bus discovered America. For more than 500 
years they were subjected in their historic 
homeland to unwanted and oppressive alien 
regimes, and whenever they felt that oppres- 
sive tyranny too much to bear and made the 
slightest move to free themselves, they were 
mercilessly manhandled and ruthlessly mas- 
sacred. Yet in adversity, often of the most 
disheartening kind, they never lost sight of 
the one sublime idea—the attainment of na- 
tional independence. Toward the end of 
World War I they seemed to have received a 
measure of reward for the sacrifices they had 
made. The Armenians who survived that war 
staked out a portion of their traditional 
homeland at the foot of Mount Ararat and 
proclaimed their independence in May 1918. 
For about 2% years this new-born state, 
the American Republic, struggled against 
powerful and envious neighbors and man- 
aged to survive. It was duly recognized by 
the victorious allies, including the Govern- 
ment of this country. Late in 1920, how- 
ever, Armenia’s independent existence was 
once again put in jeopardy. In December 
of that year the country was overrun by 
enemies and most of it was seized by Mos- 
cow Communists. They had come in the 
guise of saviors and liberators to a people 
who had no need of such temporal saviors 
and liberators. Once in ssion of the 
republic, they installed an oppressive alien 
regime over a populace which was unwill- 
ing to accept these minions of Moscow. The 
people put up with the Soviet-imposed ty- 
rants for about 2 months; then, under the 
leadership of a handful of gallant leaders, 
they staged a revolt. This revolt, begun on 
February 18, 1921, against the Communists, 
proved so successful that in a few days the 
invaders were thrown out of Armenia. But 
the freedom thus regained was of shor 


duration, In less than 2 months, the Com- 
munists, having massed even greater forces 
against Armenia, were able once again to 
overrun the country. Since then the whole 
country has been a part of the Soviet Union, 

We in this country had some share, 
both officially and unofficially, in the crea- 
tion and the maintenance of the Armenian 
Republic. The brave Armenians who fought 
on the side of the Allies in the First World 
War drew inspiration from the humanitarian 


* proclamations of our wartime leader, Presi- 


dent Wilson, His enunciation of the 14 
points was the clarion call for the oppressed, 
and they seemed to contain a particular 
message to the Armenians. He not only 
took up their cause at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, but was convinced that our Govern- 
ment should undertake a mandate over 
Armenia. For various reasons we were un- 
able to do so. The American people, how- 
ever, made their sentiments known by the 
aid which they gave to the Armenian people 
in their hour of direst want. Assistance 
from America saved the entire Armenian 
nation from famine and starvation. 

Today, in this seemingly unending cold 
war between East and West, the Armenians, 
who have been groaning under the Soviet 
tyranny in their homeland, have not given 
up their faith in freedom. Hardened in the 
school of adversity, they are thoroughly 
inured to physical hardships. They have 
managed to keep their heads up and face 
inevitable dangers as long as there has been 
a glimmer of light, a trace of hope, for the 
realization of their long-cherished and 
richly deserved national independence. They 
have reason to maintain their faith. Let us 
all hope that the day cannot be too far off 
when the tyranny of the Red invaders shall 
disintegrate and the Armenians will once 
again have an opportunity to live in freedom, 


Adequate Representation for Consumers’ 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a fine article by Thomas Stokes appear- 
ing in the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune 
of February 16, with reference to the re- 
newed efforts being made in Congress 
to provide adequate representation for 
the consumers’ interests. Mr. Stokes 
makes particular reference to a Senate 
resolution which I have the honor of co- 
Sponsoring, along with a group of 27 
Senators, headed by the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE]. The resolution 
would create in the Senate a Select Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests to pro- 
tect the unorganized, forgotten, voice- 
less consumer, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS To LAUNCH Prose IN INTERESTS OF 
CoNSUMER 
(By Thomas L, Stokes) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The voice of the con- 
sumer is again heard in the land—with an 
echo in Washington. 

Consumer interest has been aroused over 
two current developments: (1) the removal 
ot price controls, the effect of which will 
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be watched closely at retail counters, and (2) 
a revelation in connection with the slight re- 
duction in meat prices which has pricked 
consumer curiosity. 

As for the second, it may be explained that, 
when meat prices fell a bit, we were told by 
the experts that this reflected a slow, steady 
drop in prices received by the producer that 
began months ago. Immediately consumers 
began to ask questions. 

Why did the lower prices on the farm take 
so long to reach the retail consumer? What 
happened in between, and why, and, to para- 
phrase an old wheeze, who got the money? 

This goes, necessarily, to all the inter- 
mediate steps in our complicated processing 
and distributing system. 


FACT-FINDING GROUP 


For a long time some members of Congress 
have been interested in this tortuous and 
tedious, if essential, journey from producer to 
consumer, whether in food or manufactured 
goods. They have attempted to explore it, 
though thus far without success. 

Another attempt is now being made in 
Congress with the backing of a large num- 
ber of consumer organizations. This is 
through resolutions to establish a select com- 
mittee on consumer interest, a continuous 
fact-finding congressional group. 

This would give special attention to the 
basic problem mentioned above, that is, 
“prices charged the ultimate consumer for 
food, fuel, clothing and the costs and meth- 
ods of producing, processing, and distribut- 
ing these and consumer goods. 4 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


A resolution before the Senate, introduced 
by Senator GILLETTE, Democrat, Iowa, and 
jointly sponsored by 25 other Senators, 
would create a select Senate committee on 
consumer interest, while a resolution before 
the House, sponsored by Representative 
Javits, Republican, New York, and 22 other 
House Members, would set up a joint Senate- 
House congressional committee for the same 
purpose, Both resolutions enjoy bipartisan 
support. 

At the end of the last Congress, the Gil- 
lette resolution was approved by the Senate 
Rules and Administration Committee, but 
too little time was left for Senate action. 
When reintroduced in this Congress it was 
referred to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, instead of the rules committee, 
Its speedy approval has been asked by Sena- 
tor GILLETTE in a letter to Senator CAPEHART, 
Republican, Indiana, Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee Chairman. The Javits 
resolution is pending before the House Rules 
Committee. 

Another consumer move in the House is a 
bill reintroduced by Representative DINGELL, 
Democrat, Michigan, for an independent con- 
sumer counsel, appointed by the President, 
who would be delegated to appear before 
Government agencies in behalf of consumers, 


FARMERS DISTURBED 


The difficulty always in dealing with the 
consumer is that he is a nebulous figure, 
usually with a double personality. For he 
generally is also a producer or a middleman 
or associated with such in his daily business, 
Often what he does as a producer or middle- 
man comes back, sometimes in a devious and 
roundabout way not always clearly under- 
stood, to affect him adversely as a customer. 

Both sides are dramatized in the present 
farm price situation. City consumers are 
elated over the fall in farm prices in anticipa- 
tion of cheaper food. Farmers, on the con- 
trary, are disturbed, This is reflected in the 
angry hazing by some of their Representatives 
in Congress of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son, who is being implored to act to check 
the downward movement, 

Intelligent city consumers know two 
things. One is that the farmer also is a con- 
sumer, and of things city folks make, and if 
the farmer lacks sufficient income to buy 
what the city worker produces, then the city, 
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worker is affected and can buy less of what 
the farmer raises. 

Thus a cycle begins—such a cycle as we 
saw end up in the depression of the 1920's 
and early 1930's, in which a depressed agri- 
culture was the initial and inciting factor. 


MIDDLEMAN’S STAKE 


The intelligent city consumer also knows, 
secondly, that the price the farmer gets is 
only partly the story of what the city con- 
sumer pays. There is a big spread between 
the farm and the city dining room table that 
goes to somebody in the various processing 
and distributing steps. But these middle- 
men are part of our marketing process, and 
also an important part of our economy, and 
are also consumers as well as businessmen, 
They, too, have a stake. 

Whether there are too many steps in be- 
tween, whether the toll taken along the route 
is too high in some cases, are questions that 
could well be explored, either by a select 
congressional committee on consumer inter- 
est, or by some other agency. There is much 
that is unknown, perhaps much that is un- 
economic or unfair. 

An investigation not only would reveal 
that, but also would contribute to an under- 
standing by various economic groups of each 
other, such as, for instance, the city consumer 
and the farmer. 


Modernization of Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have made part 
of today’s Recor the text of an article 
which appeared in the February 16 issue 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun. 

The article by one of Washington’s 
most distinguished journalists, Col. 
George Combs, is a graphic and concise 
explanation of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers’ recommendations concerning 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 

I have followed this project with great 
interest for many years, not only be- 
cause it directly concerns the State of 
Maryland and our neighboring States of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, but because 
it is essential to our national defense. 

I hope that Congress will act speedily 
on the recommendations so that the 
canal may be improved to meet the ur- 
gent needs of this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODERNIZATION OF CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE 
CANAL Is PROPOSED 

‘WASHINGTON, February 16.—Modernization 
of the historic Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal to accommodate large naval vessels 
and contribute to the growth of the port of 
Baltimore, is proposed in recommendations 
by the Army Corps of Engineers to Congress. 

If the plans are accepted, the canal will 
be widened to 400 feet and its depth will be 
increased to 35 feet. 


The Engineers’ recommendations come 
more than 250 years after the construction 


of a canal to connect the Chesapeake Bay 
and Delaware River was proposed by August 
Herman, Lord of Bohemia Manor. Their 
recommendations will have the support by 
members of the Maryland congressional del- 
egation, including Senators BUTLER and 
BEALL, Representatives FALLON and GARMATZ, 
and other Maryland Members of the House 
group. 

Modernizing the canal is regarded as of 
vital interest to the continued growth of the 
port of Baltimore, the Nation’s second port 
in exports, which also serves as the gateway 
for a wide range of manufactured commodi- 
ties, grain, and other agricultural products 
from the West. 


THREE HUNDRED MILES SAVED 


The present waterway accommodating 
medium draft vessels results in a saving of 
300 miles between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia and the North Atlantic. 

History books show that a private sur- 
vey for a canal to connect the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Delaware River dates back as 
early as 1764 and another survey was made 
in 1769, the latter being interrupted by the 
Revolutionary War. 

No further activity toward construction 
of the canal was made until 1799, when the 
Maryland Legislature passed an act incorpo- 
rating the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co. 
Following this action a survey was under- 
taken to determine the best route for the 
canal. 

The States of Delaware and Pennsylvania 
also passed acts authorizing the construc- 
tion of such a waterway. The cost of the 
work was estimated at $2,250,000, and funds 
for its construction were ultimately obtained 
from the Federal Government, the partici- 
pating States, and by popular subscription. 


ORIGINAL PLAN CHANGED 


The initial route of the canal, proposed 
in 1804, was to connect Elk River with the 
Christiana River, by means of 14 locks with 
a feeder canal from Big Elk Creek to supply 
water, for the main canal. 

After practically all the feeder canal had 
been dug, however, work was suspended in 
1806 and later abandoned for a new loca- 
tion connecting Broad Creek with St. Georges 
Creek, substantially the route of the pres- 
ent canal. 

The original canal, constructed during the 
period 1824 to 1829, extended from a tide 
lock at Delaware City, Del., to Chesapeake 
City, Md., at which point a descent of 15 feet 
was made by two locks to the level of Back 
Creek, a branch of the Elk River. — 

Engineers ran into serious problems in 
constructing the original canal—especially 
since the excavation had to be performed by 
pick and shovel and the dirt hauled away 
by carts and mules. 


NEW PUMPING UNIT 


In 1851 the engineers found it necessary 
to install a water wheel pumping unit to 
maintain the water level in the canal at the 
required height of 17.6 feet. The old wheel 
and pumping engine may still be seen at 
Chesapeake City. 

Navigation through the waterway was 
mostly by mule power. A towpath, over 
which the mule teams were driven to pull 
& barge or vessel, ran along the north side 
of the canal. 

In 1871, interest developed for a deeper 
canal to permit the passage of large vessels, 
By 1906, a commission was appointed by the 
President to report on a route for a “free 
and open waterway to connect the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays.” 

History shows that Gen. Felix Agnus, a 
Baltimore newspaper publisher, was chosen 
chairman of the commission and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the commission submitted a 
favorable report recommending the purchase 
and improvement of the waterway. 
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Proposed Program of Action With Respect 
to Recent Manifestations of Soviet Anti- 
Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12 a group of prominent citizens 
addressed a communication to the Presi- 
dent of the United States proposing a 
program of action with respect to recent 
manifestations of Soviet anti-Semitism. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this letter 
to the President, together with a list of 
the signatories thereof. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 12, 1953. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The sudden rise of 
anti-Semitism in Russia and the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe, manifesting itself- 
in arrests of Jews charged with Zionism and 
with serving as agents of western imperial- 
ism, coupled with public denunciations of 
the heads of the government of Israel as 
espionage agents of the West, must pro- 
foundly alarm all decent people. 

While the Soviet Union continues to pro- 
test its freedom from Nazi racist attitudes, 
and on its statute books has always opposed 
discrimination based on race or nationality, 
its recent actions belie its claims. Jews are 
now being singled out and identified in ways 
that betray anti-Semitic bias and intent. 

Whatever the purposes behind these mani- 
festations, widely publicized by the official 
organs of the Kremlin itself, they could easily 
lead to a new epidemic of pogroms in coun- 
tries where anti-Jewish feeling is overt or 
latent. Such countries include not only 
those in the Soviet bloc, but Germany, East 
and West, the Arab States and north Africa 
as well. Thus the Kremlin’s new policy 
threatens violence and civil dissension in two 
important areas of the world and is designed 
to divide them from the West. 

There is danger that some 2 million Jews in 
Russia, 190,000 in Rumania, 135,000 in Hun- 
gary, 45,000 in Poland, 20,000 in Germany, 
and 700,000 in the Middle East and north 
Africa may become the victims of a new 
persecution loosed by Communist-sponsored 
attacks upon Jews The potential danger of 
physical violence to some 3 million Jews in all 
these countries is a real one. 

The situation in the countries of the 
Middle East and north Africa is particularly 
precarious. For the Arab world, in ferment 
against feudalism, could produce both a new 
wave of anti-Semitic violence and a new de- 
mand for an armed assault against Israel. 
The resulting tension would have disastrous 
effects on this leading democratic outpost in 
the Middle East. Israel, already encircled 
and heavily burdened economically, could 
be ruined by the need to divert still greater 
sums to military defense. 

Russia’s opposition to direct negotiations 
between the Arab States and Israel to end the 
Palestine war is already registered in the 
United Nations; that one of its purposes 
is to perpetuate the state of belligerency can 
be assumed. 

Thus, even tf it failed to precipitate a new 
Middle East conflict, the tension created by 
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an anti-Semitic wave could turn the whole 
area into an armed camp, wrecking hope of 
any progress toward political and economic 
stability and friendly relations between the 
Arab states and the democratic world. 

Political, human, and strategic considera- 
tions, therefore, dictate prompt action to 
forestall the possible evil consequences of 
recent Russian moves against the Jews. 

During the Hitler period the civilized 
world, caught by surprise, unable to believe 
that mass extermination could be a realiz- 
able objective, did little to stop it. Today, 
with that ghastly record in mind, we have 
no excuse for procrastination. 

We therefore request you, as the President 
and spokesman of the leading democratic 
country of the world, to take such action 
as may prevent disaster. 

We ask, you Mr. President: 

1. To issue a solemn public condemnation 
and warning that this attack against the 
Jewish people is an incitement to massacre. 

2. As a deterrent, to declare that the help 
ef the United States in terms of funds, 
point 4 aid, and other forms of assist- 
ance will be withheld from any country 
which engages in such attacks. 

3. To make clear to the Arab world the 
importance of reaching a formal settlement 
of the Palestine war as an end in itself and 
as a prerequisite to productive relations with 
the United States. 

4. To place on the agenda of the United 
Nations a proposal for the establishment of 
a “watchdog” committee to prevent anti- 
Semitic violence anywhere as contrary to 
the Charter of the United Nations and the 
principle of peaceful association between 
countries. 

Such action, we believe, is in the interest 
not merely of possible new victims of a 
blood purge; it accords with the highest 
purposes of international morality and inter- 
national peace. 

It is the hope of the undersigned, Mr. 
President, that you will act in the sense 
proposed in this letter. 

Respectfully submitted. 


LIST OF SIGNERS OF LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION 

Dr. Dewey Anderson, executive director, 
Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, general secretary, 
Church Peace Union, New York, N. Y. 

The Very Reverend James C. Baker, Meth- 
odist bishop of southern California (retired), 
San Marino, Calif. 

Dr. Emily Greene Balch, cowinner of 1946 
Nobel Peace prize, Wellesley, Mass. 

Roger N. Baldwin, chairman, International 
League for the Rights of Man, New York, 
WY: 

Dr. Sarah Gibson Blanding, president, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Horace M. Bond, president, Lincoln 
University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Evans Clark, executive director, 20th Cen- 
tury Fund, New York, N. Y. 

Bishop A. R. Clippinger, bishop emeritus, 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The Very Reverend Fred Pierce Corson, 
president, Council of Bishops, the Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, executive director, 
Public Affairs Committee, Baptists of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. William W. Edel, president, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dr. Clark M. Eichelberger, executive direc- 
tor, American Association for the United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass, 

William Emerson, president, American As- 
on for the United Nations, Boston, 

ass, 
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The Right Reverend Goodrich R. Fepner, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Kansas, To- 
peka, Kans. 

Marshall Field, philanthropist, Chicago 
and New York. 

Rev. George B. Ford, pastor, Corpus Christi 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

The Right Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York 
(retired), New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Donald Harrington, minister, Com- 
munity Church of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 

The Right Reverend Henry W. Hobson, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Southern 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Howard Mumford Jones, professor of 
English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Freda Kirchwey, president, the Nation As- 
sociates, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., president, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Millicent Carey McIntosh, president, Bar- 
nard College, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick G. Melcher, president, Publishers 
Weekly, New York, N. Y. 

Dwight W. Morrow, Jr., lecturer, Lincoln 
University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Lewis Mumford, author, critic, teacher, 
Amenia, N. Y. 

The Right Reverend Norman B. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Masachu- 
setts, Boston, Mass. 

The Very Reverend H. Clifford Northcott, 
Methodist bishop of Wisconsin area, Madi- 
son, Wis, . 

James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers Union, Denver, Colo. 

The Right Reverend Noble C. Powell, Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bishop E: W. Praetorius, bishop of Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, president, Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Carlyle B. Roberts, president, New 
England School of Theology, Brookline, Mass, 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts, president, Bone- 
brake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Dr. Wilbour Eddy Sounders, president, Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Arthur S. Spingarn, president, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Russell H. Stafford, president, The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dr. Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, chief United 
States prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials, 
New York, N. Y. 

William Pearson Tolley, chancellor, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minn, 

Hon. Sumner Welles, former Under Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

Walter White, executive secretary, Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie, New York, N. Y. 

Hon. James H. Wolfe, chief justice, Su- 
preme Court of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Owen D. Young, honorary chairman, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

The Reverend Alexander C. Zabriskie, pro- 
fessor, Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
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New Regulations Adopted by the Secu- 
' rities and Exchange Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp new regula- 
tions just adopted by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission regarding the 
conduct of present and former members 
of the Commission, together with a 
brief statement of my own. I may say, 
since in the past, I have been a critic of 
many of the practices of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, I think it 
has made a big improvement, and I am 
eke happy, therefore, to pay tribute 

t: 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tions and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1953. 


ADOPTION OF REGULATION REGARDING CONDUCT 
OF MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES AND FORMER 
MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE COMMIS- 
SION 

PURPOSE (EXCERPT) 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is adopting a comprehensive regulation to 
restate the ethical principles which it be- 
lieves should govern and have governed the 
conduct of members and employees and 
former members and employees of the Com- 
mission. The regulation includes a general 
statement of policy following essentially 
language used by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in its report on Ethical Standards in Gov- 
ernment, and in the related bill, S. 2293, 82d 
Congress, 1st sesssion, 1951. * * * 


TEXT OF REGULATION 
The text of the regulation is as follows: 


“REGULATION REGARDING CONDUCT OF MEMBERS 
AND EMPLOYEES AND FORMER MEMBERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF THE COMMISSION 


“Rule 1. General statement of policy: 

“It is deemed contrary to Commission 
policy for a member or employee of the 
Commission to— 

“(a) engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
personal business transaction or private ar- 
rangement for personal profit which accrues 
from or is based upon his official position 
or authority or upon confidential informa- 
tion which he gains by reason of such 
position or authority; * 


1 Members of the Commission are subject 
also to the following prohibition in section 
4 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934: 

“No Commissioner shall engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment 
than that of serving as Commissioner, nor 
shall any commissioner participate, directly 
or indirectly, in any stock-market operations 
or transactions of a character subject to reg- 
ulation by the Commission pursuant to this 
title.” 

Detailed provisions regarding outside or 
private employment and transactions in se- 
curities and commodities are set forth in 
rules 2 and 3. Further provisions regarding 
use and disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion are set forth in paragraph (d) of this 
rule and in the note appended thereto, 
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“(b) accept, directly or indirectly, any 
valuable gift, favor, or service from any 
person with whom he transacts business on 
behalf of the United States; 

“(c) discuss or entertain proposals for 
future employment by any person outside 
the Government with whom he is transacting 
business on behalf of the United States; * 

“(d) divulge confidential commercial or 
economic information to any unauthorized 
person, or release any such information in 
advance of authorization for its release; * 

“(e) become unduly involved, through 
frequent or expensive social engagements or 
otherwise, with any person outside the Gov- 
ernment with whom he transacts business 
on behalf of the United States; or 

“(f) act in any official matter with respect 
to which there exists a personal interest in- 
compatible with an unbiased exercise of 
official judgment.‘ 

“Rule 2. Outside or private employment: 

“(a) No member or employee shall permit 
his name to be associated in any way with 
any legal, accounting, or other professional 
firm or office.’ 

“(b) No employee shall have any outside 
or private employment or affiliation with 
any firm or organization incompatible with 
concurrent employment by the Commission. 
This applies particularly to employment or 
association with any registered broker, dealer, 
public utility holding company, investment 
company or investment adviser or directly or 
indirectly related to the issuance, sale or 
purchase of securities. It applies also to any 
legal, accounting, or engineering work for 
compensation involving matters in which the 
Federal Government or any State, Territorial, 
or municipal authority may be significantly 
interested. 

“(c) No employee shall accept or perform 
any outside or private employment which in- 
terferes with the efficient performance of his 
official duties. 

“(d) No employee shall accept or perform 
any outside or private emyployment specif- 
ically prohibited to Federal employees by 
statutes or Executive order. For example: 

“(1) Title 18, United States Code, section 
283, provides, among other things, that Fed- 
eral employees are prohibited from acting as 
agent or attorney in prosecuting any claim 
against the United States or from aiding or 
assisting in any way, except as otherwise 
permitted in the discharge of official duties, 
in the prosecution or support of any such 
claims, or from receiving any gratuity, or 
any share of an interest in any claim from 
any claimant against the United States. 


2 Detailed provisions regarding negotiation 
for future employment are set forth in rule 5, 

*The policy regarding confidential in- 
formation stated in paragraphs (a) and (d) 
of this rule is intended to cover cases where, 
apart from specific prohibitions in any 
statute or other rule, the disclosure or use of 
such information would be unethical. De- 
tailed prohibitions regarding disclosure or 
use of confidential information are set forth 
in rule 122 under the Securities Act of 1933; 
section 24 (c) and rule X-4 under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934; section 22 (a) 
and rule U-104 under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935; section 45 (a) and 
rule N-45A-1 under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940; and section 210 (b) under the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940. 

* Rule 4 provides a procedure for relieving 
employees from assignments in certain cases, 
ot those covered by paragraph (f) of 
rule 1, vs 

* With respect to members, this paragraph 
supplements the statutory prohibition of 
Outside employment contained in section 4 
(a) of the Securities Exchange Act, quoted 
in footnote 1. The remaining provisions of 
this rule are not made applicable to members 
in view of the provisions of section 4 (a). 


“(2) Title 18, United States Code, section 
281, provides, among other things, that Fed- 
eral employees are prohibited from directly 
or indirectly receiving or agreeing to receive 
any compensation whatever for services ren- 
dered or to be rendered to any person in re- 
lation to any matter in which the United 
States is a party or directly or indirectly in- 
terested. 

“(3) Title 5, United States Code, section 
58, provides that unless otherwise specifically 
authorized by law, no money appropriated 
by any act shall be available for payment 
to any person receiving more than one salary 
when the combined amount of said salaries 
exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum. 

“(4) Executive Order No. 9 of January 17, 
1873, prohibits, subject to exceptions, Fed- 
eral employees from accepting or holding of- 
fice under a State, Territorial, county, or 
municipal authority. 

“(e) No employee shall appear in court 
or on a brief in a representative capacity 
(with or without compensation) or other- 
wise accept or perform legal, accounting, or 
engineering work for compensation unless 
specifically authorized by the Commission. 
Requests for such authorization shall be 
submitted to the division or office head or 
regional administrator concerned, together 
with all pertinent facts regarding the pro- 
posed employment, such as the ndme of 
the employer, the nature of the work to be 
performed, and its estimated duration. 
Division and other office heads and regional 
administrators shall forward all requests, 
together with their recommendations there- 
on, to the Director of Personnel for presen- 
tation to the Commission. 

“Rule 3. Securities transactions: 

“(a) This rule applies to all transactions 
effected by or on behalf of a member or 
employee. Members and employees are con- 
sidered to have sufficient interest in the 
security and commodity transactions of their 
husbands or wives so that such transactions 
must be reported and are subject to all the 
terms of this rule. 

“(b) No member or employee shall effect 
or cause to be effected any transaction in a 
security except for bona fide investment 
purposes. Unless otherwise determined by 
the Commission for cause shown, any pur- 
chase which is held for less than 1 year will 
be presumed not to be for investment pur- 
poses. Any employee who believes the ap- 
plication of this paragraph will result in 
undue hardship in a particular case may 
make written application to the Commission 
(through the Division of Personnel, atten- 
tion of Director of Personnel) setting out in 
detail the reasons for his belief and request- 
ing a waiver. 

“(c) No member or employee shall effect 
any purchase or sale of a future contract 
for any commodity without the prior ap- 
proval of the Commission. 

“(d) No member or employee shall carry 
securities on margin; nor shall any member 
or employee borrow funds or securities with 
or without collateral for the purpose of 
purchasing or carrying securities or com- 
modities with the proceeds unless prior 
approval of the Commission has been secured. 

“(e) No member or employee shall.sell a 
security which he does not own, or the sale 
of which is consummated by the delivery 
of a security borrowed by or for such mem- 
ber’s or employee’s account, 

“(f) No member or employee shall pur- 
chase any security which is the subject of a 
registration statement filed under the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, or of a letter of notification 
filed under regulation A, or any other secu- 
rity of the same issuer, while such a regis- 
tration statement or letter of notification is 
pending or during the first 30 days after its 
effective date. 

“(g) No member or employee shall pur- 
chase securities of (1) any holding company 
registered under section 5 of the Public 
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Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, or any 
subsidiary thereof, or (2) any company if its 
status under such act or the applicability of 
any provision of the act to it is known by 
the employee to be under consideration. 

“(h) No member or employee shall pur- 
chase any securities issued by any invest- 
ment company prima facie subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission under the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940. 

“(i) No member or employee shall pur- 

chase any security which to his knowledge is 
involved in any pending investigation by the 
Commission or in any proceeding before the 
Commission or to which the Commission is 
a party. 
“(j) No member or employee shall pur- 
chase any securities of any company which 
is in receivership or which is undergoing re- 
organization under section 77—B or chapter X 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

“(k) The restrictions imposed in para- 
graphs (f) to (j) above do not apply to the 
exercise of a privilege to convert or exchange 
securities; to the exercise of rights accruing 
unconditionally by virtue of ownership of 
other securities (as* distinguished from a 
contingent right to acquire securities not 
subscribed for by others); or to the acquisi- 
tion and exercise of rights in order to, round 
out fractional shares, 

“(1) Members and employees shall report 
every transaction in any security or com- 
modity within 3 business days. (Reports 
submitted by employees in field offices must 
be placed in the mails within 3 days of the 
date of each transaction.) Other changes in 
holdings resulting from inheritance or from 
reclassifications, gifts, stock dividends, or 
splitups, for example, shall be reported 
promptly. These reports shall be prepared 
on the official form provided for this purpose, 
copies of which may be procured from the 
Division of Personnel (form SE-P-3). These 
reports shall be transmitted to the Director 
of Personnel. The envelope should be 
marked “Confidential.” 

“(m) At the time of taking the oath of 
office new members and employees shall fill 
in the information required on form SE-P-4 
relating to securities owned, accounts with 
securities firms, and relatives who are part- 
ners or officers of securities firms, investment 
companies, investment advisers, or publi 
utilities. : 

“(n) This rule does not apply to personal 
notes, individual real-estate mortgages, 
United States Government securities, and 
securities issued by building and loan asso- 
ciations or cooperatives, 

“Rule 4. Action in cases of personal 
interest: 

“Any employee assigned to work on any 
application, filing, or matter of a company in 
which he then owns any securities or has 
any personal interest or with which he has 
been employed or associated in the past, shall 
immedately advise the division director or 
other office head or regional administrator 
of the fact. Division directors, other office 
heads and regional administrators are au- 
thorized to direct the reporting employee to 
continue with the assignment in question 
where this appears in the interest of the 
Government, taking into account (a) the 
policy stated in rule 1 (f), (b) the general 
desirability of avoiding situations that re- 
quire a question of conflict of interest to be 
resolved, (c) the extent the employee's activ- 
ities will be supervised, and (d) the difficulty 
of assigning the matter to some other ent- 
ployee. Where the employee in question is 
not relieved of the assignment, his written 
report concerning the nature of his interest 
shall be forwarded to the Director of Person- 
nel with a notation that he has been directed 
to continue the assignment together with 
such explanation, if any, as may seem ap- 
propriate. In the event that a division di- 
rector or other office head or regional admin- 
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istrator deems that he has, himself, such 
personal interest in a transaction as may 
raise a question as to his disinterestedness, 
he may delegate his responsibility in the 
matter to a subordinate, but in that event 
shall submit a brief memorandum of the 
circumstances to the Director of Personnel. 

“Rule 5. Negotiation for private employ- 
ment: x 

“(a) The provisions of rule 1 (c) are 
deemed to preclude negotiation for private 
employment by an employee who is immedi- 
ately engaged in representing the Commis- 
sion in any matter in which the prospective 
employer is opposing counsel or person 
chiefly affected. With the approval of his 
superior or the Commission an employee 
may be relieved of any assignment which, 
in the absence of such relief, might preclude 
such negotiation. 

“(b) No employee shall undertake to act 
on behalf of the Commission in any capacity 
in a matter that, to his knowledge, affects 
even indirectly any person outside the Gov- 
ernment with whom he is discussing or en- 
tertaining any proposal for future employ- 
ment, except purusuant to the direction of 
the Commission, his division director or 
other office head, or his regional adminis- 
trator, as provided in rule 4. 

“Rule 6. Practice by former members and 
employees of the Commission: 

“(a) No person shall appear in a repre- 
sentative capacity before the Commission in 
a particular matter if such person, or one 
participating with him in the particular 
matter, personally considered it or gained 
personal knowledge of the facts thereof while 
he was a member or employee of the Com- 
mission. As used in this paragraph, a single 
investigation or formal proceeding, or both 
if they are related, shall be presumed to con- 
stitute a particular matter for at least 2 
years irrespective of changes in the issues, 
However, in the case of proceedings in which 
the issues change from time to time, such as 
proceedings involving compliance with sec- 
tion 11 of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, this paragraph shall not be con- 
strued as prohibiting appearance in such a 
proceeding, more than 2 years after ceasing 
to be a member or employee of the Com- 
mission, unless it appears to the Commis- 
sion that there is such identity of particular 
issues or pertinent facts as to make it likely 
that confidential information, derived while 
& member or employee of the Commission, 
would have continuing relevance to the pro- 
ceeding, so as to make the participation 
therkin by the former member or employee 
of the Commission unethical or prejudicial 
to the interests of the Commission. 

“(b) Any former member or employee of 
the Commission who, within 2 years after 
ceasing to be such, is employed or retained as 
the representative of any person outside the 
Government in any matter in which it is 
contemplated that he will appear before the 
Commission shall, within 10 days of such re- 
tainer or employment, or of the time when 
appearance before the Commission is first 
contemplated, file with the Secretary of the 
Commission a statement as to the nature 
thereof together with any desired explana- 
tion as to why it is deemed consistent with 
this rule. Employment of a recurrent char- 
acter may be covered by a single comprehen- 
sive statement. Each such statement should 
include an appropriate caption indicating 
that it is filed pursuant to this rule. The 
reporting requirements of this paragraph 
do not apply to communications incidental 
to court appearances in litigation involving 
the Commission. 

“(c) As used in this rule, the term ‘appear 
before the Commission’ means personal ap- 
pearance before or personal communication 
with the Commission or any member or 
employee thereof, in connection with any 
interpretation or matter of substance arising 


under the statutes administered by the 
Commission. 

“(d) Persons in doubt as to the applica- 
bility of this rule may apply for an advisory 
ruling of the Commission. 

“Rule 7. Employees on leave of absence: 

“The provisions of these rules relative to 
employees of the Commission are applicable 
to employees on leave with pay or on leave 
without pay other than extended military 
service. 

“Rule 8. Violation and participation in 
violation of rules: 

“Knowing participation in a violation of 
this regulation by persons not within the 
scope of the foregoing rules shall likewise be 
deemed improper conduct and in contraven- 
tion of Commission rules. Departure from 
any of these rules without specific approval 
may be cause for removal or for disqualifica- 
tion from appearing and practicing before 
the Commission.” 

The foregoing regulation shall become ef- 
fective March 9, 1953, except that it shall be 
effective immediately with respect to mem- 
bers and employees of the Commission hay- 
ing actual knowledge of its provisions. 

By the Commission. 

[sEaL] Orvat L. DUBOIS, 

Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
on February 4 adopted a comprehensive reg- 
ulation regarding the conduct of members 
and employees and former members and em- 
ployees of the Commission. As one who has 
been frankly critical of some practices that 
had developed there in the past, I want to 
take this opportunity to acknowledge and 
commend the significant step the SEC has 
thus taken to improve the standards of Gov- 
ernment service. 

We are gratified that some features of the 
regulations follow proposals made in 1951 
in our Senate subcommittee report on eth- 
ical standards in Government. The regula- 
tions depart from the code recommended in 
that report by permitting former Commis- 
sion members and top-level employees to 
practice before the SEC immediately after 
termination of their Commission services on 
matters which they themselves did not di- 
rectly handle. In this matter the new regu- 
lations nevertheless recognize the problems 
involved and make alternative approaches 
that are reasonable and may be effective. 

No one should ascribe to such regulations 
or codes any magic that will solve all the 
ethical problems of public service. They do 
help, however, to identify the sources of 
trouble and to afford procedures to prevent 
conflicts of interest, favoritism, and undue 
influence. And their prospects for effec- 
tiveness are greatly improved where, as in 
the case of the SEC, the code is hammered 
out by the agency itself on the basis of its 
Own experience. I hope that other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government will 
be stimulated by the SEC’s action to con- 
sider similar codification and amplification 
of their regulations. 


Mobsters’ Grab of a City’s Transit Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
which appeared in a recent issue of Col- 
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lier’s magazine which I trust will be of 
interest to my colleagues: 

How MOBSTERS GRABBED A CrTy’s TRANSIT LINE 
(By Gordon Schendel) 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL STREETCAR AND BUS 
RIDERS ARE AT THE MERCY OF HOODLUMS WHO 
CONTROL THE COMPANY—FARES HAVE BEEN 
HIKED TWICE, SERVICE REDUCED, EMPLOYEES 
FIRED—PATRONS WONDER WHAT WILL HAPPEN 

Now 


When President Charles Green strode into 
a shareholders’ meeting of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co., in Minneapolis, last De- 
cember 18, he exuded his customary self- 
confidence. But before the New Yorker 
could cal] the meeting to order, he was ap- 
proached by four city detectives, hustled into 
an anteroom, and—despite his indignant ob- 
jections, clearly audible to stockholders— 
frisked and relieved of the revolver concealed 
on his person. 

The president insisted his hardware was 
merely a necessary substitute for the body- 
guards the chief of police had refused him. 

“I need protection” he shouted, outraged, 
“A certain politician warned a friend of mine 
I ‘should be careful to look behind me.’” 

But though Green possessed a New York 
State gun-ownership permit, he was in- 
formed he had violated a Minnesota law pro- 
hibiting the carrying of a concealed weap- 
on—and he was forced to face his company’s 
stockholders throughout the meeting with- 
out the reassurance of his nickel-plated gat. 

This byplay occurred after a split in ranks 
of the stockholders’ group which a year ear- 
lier, under Green’s leadership, had wrested 
control of the company from its former man- 
agement. Enacted in the staid headquarters 
of one of the city’s most conservative busi- 
nesses, the incident gained little publicity 
in the Twin Cities, none at all outside the 
State. Yet it had national significance. It 
brought into monetary sharp focus a recent 
ominous development on the American 
scene: The expanding infiltration into legiti- 
mate businesses of gangsters operating on a 
national scale—with all that this means in 
possible resultant corruption of local gov- 
ernment. 

(Green, incidentally—using virtually the 
same tactics he employed in taking over the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co., as detailed in 
this article—recently began an ambitious 
campaign to obtain control of the $28 million 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., which op- 
erates a chain of 270 cigar and drugstores 
across the Nation. Whether he will succeed 
in this latter project is being decided this 
week at a special stockholders’ meeting on 
September 25.) 

The Twin City Rapid Transit Co., which 
owns the streetcar and bus system serving 
the million residents of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and suburbs, is a $40 million corpora- 
tion with 3,000 stockholders scattered all 
over the United States and Canada. It is a 
holding company, the peak in a pyramid of 
eight corporations that operate the system's 
773 streetcars, 359 busses and 440 miles of 
track. Organized 60 years ago in horsecar 
days, it had a completely unspectacular his- 
tory—until about 3 years ago. 

Sensational developments since that time 
were abruptly brought to light when, on 
September 7, 1950, the Minnescta State Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission (which 
holds regulatory and supervisory powers 
over common carriers) opened a full-scale 
investigation—as Commission Chairman 
Leonard E. Lindquist announced—“to de- 
termine whether there was truth in reports 
that racketeering elements have become 
interested in the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Co.” A special assistant attorney general was 
appointed, at the request of Minnesota’s 
then Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl, to assist 
the commission at the hearing. 

“Where racketeering is involved in a util- 
ity such as this,” Lindquist warned, “the 
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public pays tribute to gangster elements 
without getting any return in the form of 
improved service or economical and efficient 
operation; stockholders may be deprived of 
reasonable returns from their properties; and 
attempts often are made to corrupt public 
officials.” 

At the hearing, which extended over 2 
months, startling charges were made in testi- 
mony regarding transit-company stock own- 
ership and management. 

However, for the background of the story 
one must return to 1948. For many years, 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. had been 
run by a board of directors composed of 
prominent citizens engrossed in their own 
large businesses. Most had no heavy finan- 
cial interests in the transit system and re- 
garded its management simply as a pleasant 
civic duty. It was their hobby—as toy elec- 
tric railroads are for other men. 

Testimony at the State railroad and ware- 
house commission’s hearing disclosed that 
the directors’ financial policies had been car- 
ried out with the cautious deliberation of a 
union club chess game: In 20 years they had 
paid only one dividend, of $1, on the common 
stock—which despite once having sold as 
high as $108 has long been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange at below $10. During 
the war when the company, in common with 
transit companies throughout the United 
States, had made unexpectedly large profits 
due to gasoline rationing, rather than “cut 
the melon” for shareholders the directors 
wisely had used these profits to pay off nearly 
$8 million of the $14 million bonded indebt- 
edness. And instead of converting to buses, 
like most systems, they continued buying 
streetcars. 

Three years later, the situation had 
changed to such an extent that Chairman 
Linquist, of the State railroad and ware- 
house commission, appearing before a sub- 
committee of the State legislature, charged 
that “police characters, ex-bootleggers and 
five persons involved in the investigations 
of the Kefauver Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee are large stockholders in the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co.” 

The more unsavory principals in the 
transit-company affair were Isadore Blumen- 
feld and Tommy Banks. 

Isadore Blumenfeld, alias Kid Cann, alias 
“Dr.” Ferguson, alias Fergie the Bull, is Min- 
neapolis’ most notorious citizen. Squat, 
swarthy Blumenfeld, or Kid Cann, not only 
is a gangster but looks it—from “sharp” 
tailoring to sinister stare. He has bossed the 
Minneapolis underworld—with the afore- 
mentioned Tommy Banks—for 25 years. 
During prohibition, he and Banks in partner- 
ship controlled bootlegging. (Banks in addi- 
tion monopolized gambling.) Both have 
been mentioned repeatedly in hearings of 
the United States Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee. 

Millionaire Kid Cann has been arrested 
more than a dozen times on charges ranging 
from picking pockets up to murder. But 
he's been convicted only twice—in 1932, when 
he was fined $1,500 for operating an alcohol 
still, and in 1934, when he served a year in 
the Minneapolis workhouse on another liquor 
charge. (Previously, in 1928, he was ar- 
rested in the shooting of two Minneapolis 
policemen, but his indictment was nol 
prossed. And in 1931, he was arrested in 
New Orleans as alleged head of a ring run- 
ning Cuban liquor to the Northwest, but 
successfully fought extradition.) 

In the 1934 liquor case, Kid Cann, Tommy 
Banks, and five others pleaded guilty as lead- 
ers of a huge ring supplying Minneapolis with 
illegal alcohol. (At this time the other de- 
fendants in this case, Edward “Barney” Ber- 
man and Cliff Skelly, had appealed their 
5-year sentences in the famous Charles F, 
Urschel kidnaping case in Oklahoma City— 
in which each eventually served over 3 years 
in Federal prison. However, last year Skelly 
received a pardon from President Truman, 
restoring his civil rights. Kid Cann himself 


had been indicted in the Urschel kidnaping, 
but had been acquitted.) A few days after 
the alcohol-ring indictments, Con Althen, 
the ring’s reputed bookkeeper who had 
“talked” to the State’s attorney, was found 
riddled with machine-gun bullets, in typical 
gang-execution style. 

In the fall of 1935, Walter Liggett, editor 
of the Midwest American, Minneapolis week- 
ly, complained to police he'd been beaten up 
by Kid Cann and six henchmen, after pub- 
lishing an article charging Cann with “mus- 
cling into” Minneapolis night clubs and 
establishing a gang-owned liquor store. Po- 
lice blandly reported Cann “told a different 
story.” So they made no arrests. Liggett 
nevertheless courageously continued his cru- 
sade. And on December 9, just as he stepped 
out of his car behind the modest apartment 
house where he lived, he was machine- 
gunned to death by a killer in a car waiting 
in the alley. 

Liggett’s wife, who had been with him, and 
a bystander both swore they'd instantly rec- 
ognized the killer as Kid Cann. 

“As he shot,” Mrs. Liggett told police, 
shuddering, “he had a snarling smile on his 
face I'll never forget.” And though Kid Cann 
produced an elaborate alibi, public clamor 
forced his arrest and indictment for murder. 
During his trial sensational charges were 
made that jurors had been threatened with 
violence if they failed to vote for acquittal. 
Kid Cann was acquitted. / 

“We could not believe,” the foreman of the 
jury explained away the positive eyewitness 
identification of Kid Cann, “any man who 
would commit a crime like this would stick 
his head out of his car in plain view of per- 
sons who might see him firing the machine 
gun.” 

Brawl in a hotel lobby 

Minneapolis police long have handled Kid 
Cann with kid gloves. Three years ago the 
hoodlum and two friends were involved in a 
drunken brawl with a stranger over a pretty 
girl in the Nicollet Hotel lobby. Until po- 
lice arrived there was quite a fight—Kid 
Cann and his two husky friends versus the 
young man. 

And whom did the police arrest? The 
lone young man. He was fined $10. 

When newspapers reported the incident 
with editorial eyebrow-raising, Inspector of 
Detectives Eugene Bernath, in speaking be- 
for the Commonwealth Club, accused the 
press of unnecessarily enlarging upon the 
incident and “persecuting” the notorious 
gangster Kid Cann. 

He asserted Cann runs a very clean place 
now at the Happy Hour Cafe (later Club 
Carnival, currently the Flame) and added: 

“Among people who know Kid Cann he is 
regarded as a sort of Sir Galahad, ready to 
defend a woman he thinks is being annoyed.” 

(Mayor HUBERT HUMPHREY,. now United 
States Senator, said: “Because one of the 
participants is reported to have been a man 
of considerab'e reputation in the under- 
world is no reason for persecuting him.”) 

The Minneapolis Star, quoting the police 
Official’s statement that Kid Cann ran the 
Happy Hour Cafe, pointed out that his crim- 
inal past made it illegal for him to hold a 
liquor license. This prompted Inspector 
Bernath to deny he had made any such 
statement. But few are fooled by Kid Cann’s 
camoufiaged ownership of the Flame and a 
half-dozen other night clubs and bars. His 
liquor licenses are held by friends who act 
as fronts, despite the city liquor license com- 
mittee’s contention it has no evidence of 
this fact. 

In addition to Minneapolis night clubs, 
real estate, and his palatial home at 2305 
Mount View Avenue, Kid Cann has heavy 
financial interests in Florida. Dan Sulli- 
van, Greater Miami Crime Commission di- 
rector, testifying before the United States 
Senate’s Crime Investigating Committee, 
named Cann as one of the most powerfully 
entrenched gangsters in gangster-ridden 
Miami, 
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Until its recent sale, Cann was principal 
owner of Miami Beach’s $2 million Marti- 
nique Hotel, whose illegal gambling con- 
cession, Sullivan testified, was held by Jules 
Beeman, a partner in Miami’s “Little Syn- 
dicate,” with a long police record includ- 
ing a conviction for burglary and arrests 
(but not convictions) on homicide and nar- 
cotics charges. Interested im the Marti- 
nique with Kidd Cann was the Ed Berman 
who twice served time in prison—in the 
Urschel kidnaping and for his partnership 
with Cann in the illegal alcohol ring. (Also 
connected with Cann was Ed's brother, Dave 
Berman, ex-holdup man who has served a 
total of 11 years in New York and South 
Dakota prisons.) 

Cann today insists he’s strictly legitimate. 
The notorious ex-convict and ex-bootlegger 
thus closely parrots the lines of Frank Cos- 
tello, Tony Accardo, Joe Adonis, and other 
crime syndicate big shots. 

Tommy Banks, liquor and gambling czar, 
as earlier mentioned, with Kid Cann has 
ruled Minneapolis’ underworld for 25 years, 
Banks—a millionaire who grows prize gladi- 
oli at his town house at 3817 Drew Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, and raises prize cattle 
on his 370-acre estate on the Mississippi 
River—started out as an enterprising bell- 
hop. Perhaps from sentiment, the bald, de- 
ceptively mild-looking rackets king still 
maintains as his office room 1010 in the 
Dyckman Hotel—where in the roaring twen- 
ties he peddled rotgut to thirsty drummers. 
Though his criminal record bars him from a 
liquor license, through fronts he is under- 
stood to own or have an interest in approxi- 
mately 20 Minneapolis night clubs and bars. 

Like Cann, Tommy Banks has been arrested 
frequently on criminal charges but convicted 
only twice. In 1927, he was convicted and 
fined $2,500 in a liquor-distillery and con- 
spiracy case, And in 1934, with Kid Cann 
and five others, he pleaded guilty in the huge 
alcohol-ring case in which the mob’s alleged 
bookkeeper who talked was executed by ma- 
chine gun, Banks merely was fined $2,000. 

In 1941, Pete Hackett, Bank’s bodyguard, 
was shot after reportedly blabbing about 
underworld affairs. Banks, among others, 
was questioned, But Hackett recovered and 
refused to prefer charges. 

Then, in 1945, Banks was questioned by 
police in the sensational murder of Albert 
Schneider, an organizer for the truck driver's 
union, Schneider fell under a fusillade of 
bullets at the Casanova—a night club with a 
soiled reputation, reputedly owned by 
Banks—after he and his brother Fred, also 
a labor organizer, clashed with Banks and 
Rubin Shetsky, who managed the Casanova. 
Banks and Shetsky both fled after the killing, 
Banks later was cleared. (Shetsky was sen- 
tenced to life for murder, After serving 3 
years, he gained a new trial and an acquittal.) 

The guiding genius in the Twin City Rapid 
Transit stockholders’ group of which Kid 
Cann and Tommy Banks were principals was 
Fred A. Ossanna, brilliant criminal attorney 
and Minneapolis’ Democrat-Farmer Labor 
political boss. 


Report on a wealthy lawyer 


A tense, quiet-mannered man of 58, Os- 
sanna is driven by a consuming ambition 
to get ahead in the world. He commands 
enormous fees as a trial lawyer. Of Italian 
descent, he was for years president of the 
National Italian-American Civic League and 
was twice decorated by the King of Italy. 
He unsuccessfully ran for mayor of Minne- 
apolis in 1927; since, he has been the city's 
behind-the-scenes political boss. He is 
wealthy, owning two Minneapolis office build- 
ings, an expensive home at Bal Harbour, Fla., 
and a 100-acre estate outside Minneapolis, 
which boasts a private lake and handsome 
stone house furnished with Louis XVI an- 
tiques he and his wife collected abroad. 

Ossanna has had one brush with the law. 
In 1928, he was indicted for forgery in con- 
nection with an accounting of the assets of 
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an Aurora, Minn., bank. But after a barge- 
line promoter and the bank president pleaded 
guilty to forgery and misleading a bank 
commissioner, respectively, the indictment 
against Ossanna was dismissed. 

But to return to the Twin City Rapid 
Transit situation of today, we swing back 
to Charles Green, New York City business- 
man. A loud-vyoiced promoter, in his own 
words “always ready to make a fast buck,” 
Green had piled up a wartime fortune while 
still in his early thirties, wholesaling elec- 
tric appliances through his Green Sales Co., 
Inc., principally to United States Army PX'’s. 

The story of the change in management of 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. actually 
began when Green, seeking to invest his fat 
wartime profits, came upon one of the com- 
pany’s annual reports. Noting its unusually 
strong financial position and the dispropor- 
tionately low price of its stock on the “big 
board,” he decided he had found a “sleeper.” 
He bought 6,000 shares. 

But no dividends materialized. As testi- 
mony at the subsequent Minnesota State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission’s hear- 
ing revealed, Green composed a letter de- 
manding the management be ousted and 
sent copies to all 3,000 stockholders. 

The result was that President D. J. Strouse 
invited him to Minneapolis for a talk. Green 
rushed out and speedily offended Strouse 
by advising him to spend less of the com- 
pany’s earnings on new equipment and 
service to the public “and instead pay divi- 
dends.” Green further demanded he and 
two friends replace three of Strouse’s backers 
on the board of directors. Strouse merely 
laughed in his face, and the talk ended with 
each shouting the other knew nothing about 
running a streetcar company. Green stormed 
back to New York City, angrily determined to 
start a “proxy” fight to gain control. 

Green later testified before the investigat- 
ing State Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion that he was soon approached by Bigham 
D. Eblen, Detroit attorney, who owned 7,200 
share of TCRTC and held proxies (voting 
rights) on 10,000 more belonging to friends. 
Eblen proposed they join forces to elect 3 
of their own directors to the 9-man board, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting in March 
1949. They hatched a mail campaign to col- 
lect proxies from additional stockholders, 
yet failed to seize control at the meeting. 
However, Strouse conciliating offered 2 di- 
reetorships, and Eblen and one of his legal 
clients, James A. Gibb, former operator of 
the Lansing (Mich.) transportation system, 
were put in. 

Shortly thereafter (Green later testified), 
Eblen told him unless something was done 
the company soon would be in receivership, 
For TCRTC’s financial report for 1949's first 
quarter showed a large deficit. 

Most transit companies have been in 
financial difficulties the last 20 years, ex- 
cepting the war years, due to the increasing 
use of automobiles. In Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, a study by Economist Harry Fiter- 
man showed that, in the last 30 years, though 
population increased 55 percent, transit pas- 
sengers decreased 41 percent. 

Green and Eblen (as Green subsequently 
testified) collected still more proxies, went 
to Minneapolis and handed the management 
an ultimatum—the firing of Strouse and an 
equal division of the directorships between 
the two factions. It was rejected. 

“O. K.” Green hotly retorted. “All offers 
are off. We'll play winner takes all.” 

According to his testimony, he soon found 
a helper. Green testified that James B. 
Aune, customers’ man for Brokers Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis (through whom 
Green had purchased much of his transit 
stock), took him and Eblen to the Club Car- 
nival. There Aune introduced them to its 
owner, the notorious rackets boss, Isadore 
Blumenfeld, alias Kid Cann. 

Aune mentioned Cann owned some transit 
stock and brought up Green’s problem, 
Green then asked Cann, in confidence, what 


he knew of the Fred A. Ossanna whom Aune 
has recommended “as a real two-fisted attor- 
ney I ought to hook up with if I am going to 
have another proxy fight.” Kid Cann rec- 
ommended Ossanna very highly. Green, 
much impressed by Kid Cann, decided 
Ossanna was their man. Kid Cann’s selec- 
tion of Ossanna was a mere hint of the im- 
portant role the gangster Cann soon was to 
play in the company’s affairs. 


Many proxies sent by mail 


Green later testified that he quickly hired 
Ossanna as his personal representative in the 
coming proxy fight and they met frequently 
with Cann at his Club Carnival. Large 
stockholders all over the United States, con- 
vinced by the profit-motive argument pre- 
sented in letters sent out by Green, joined 
Green's fight, sending him their proxies. He 
thereupon demanded the old management 
resign in a body, as he now had “more than 
enough votes to oust them at the next stock- 
holders’ meeting.” They finally yielded in 
November 1949—and Green and his confreres 
triumphantly took over the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Co. 

Green got the presidency, at an annual 
salary of $40,000, plus $6,000 for expenses; 
Detroit stockholder Eblen became chairman 
of the board; Ossanna was appointed legal 
counsel, at $24,000, and was made a director; 
Gibb, Eblen’s protégé—as former head of a 
transit system, the only one who knew any- 
thing about running one—was made opera- 
tions superintendent, at $25,000. 

Green seemed determined to show the 
Minnesotans how a big-time operator from 
New York did things, for he at once began 
throwing his weight around. Having wrested 
control from the old management because 
the company was losing money (the 1949 
deficit was $423,693.58), he took immediate 
steps to correct this—with a lack of diplo- 
macy that, as later brought out in testimony, 
astounded even his own associates. 

The Minnesota State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission had just granted a fare 
increase from 11 to 12 cents. Green loudly 
demanded a 15-cent fare—and then a 17-cent 
fare. Then he fired more than 800 em- 
ployees—nearly 25 percent of the total per- 
sonnel—slashing the annual payroll by 
$1,800,000, as testimony later revealed. He 
cut streetcar and bus schedules relent- 
lessly—forcing thousands of citizens to freeze 
on street corners for long waits during Min- 
nesota’s harsh subzero winter. Worse, he 
completely discontinued lines with less pa- 
tronage than he thought could be served 
profitably—a bitter blow to more thousands 
whose regular transportation between home 
and job was thus abruptly chopped off. 


History of European Soil Conservation 
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oF 


HON. DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 20, 1953 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. President, be- 
cause all of us are interested in and are 
becoming more and more concerned 
about the problem of soil conservation in 
the United States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article entitled “History 
of European Soil Conservation,” written 
by Mr. W. J. Coad, Sr., vice president of 
the Nebraska Conservation Foundation, 
Inc., and appearing in the September 
1952 issue of the Mid-West Dealer News, 
a magazine published at Omaha, Nebr., 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN SOIL CONSERVATION 

One hundred years ago the greater part of 
Europe was in deplorable condition. 

In France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Sweden their forests were completely cut 
down.. There was no attempt made to stop 
the erosion of their soil. As a result of the 
deforestation of these countries, hot winds 
destroyed their crops, erosion destroyed the 
topsoil, and crop productions were badly re- 
duced, 

The people of these countries were in a sad 
and pitiful state, and they were warring with 
each other for more soil; new territory was 
taken from other countries for the purpose 
of securing more land for production pur- 
poses. 

At that time Germany was in such a 
wretched condjtion from floods and soil ero- 
sion that Coleridge, the great poet, wrote the 
following lines: 


“The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash (flood) your city of Cologne; 
But tell me, nymphs! What power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine?” 


Austria developed a program of reforesta- 
tion thereby stopping the heavy, destructive, 
hot winds. Its soil was contoured, terraced, 
and heavily fertilized. 

Germany adopted the same plan, built for- 
estry in different parts of its nation, stopped 
the erosion by contouring, terracing, and 
fertilizing all its soils. 

Italy adopted the same type of program, 
as did France and Sweden. 

In 1937 I toured all parts of Sicily, the 
greater part of Italy, and also the greater 
part of Germany. 

Sicily is an almost mountainous country. 
I was amazed at the rebuilding of the island 
of Sicily with contouring, terracing; fertili- 
zation, and the building of forestry. 

Italy is also a mountainous country. 
Never have I seen such rebuilding of a na- 
tion with reforestation, contouring, ter- 
racing, and fertilizing of its lands, on its hills 
and in its mountains, and during the time 
that I was in Italy, there was little, if any, 
rain that came off its acreage. 

I toured Germany from the southern 
boundary to the northern boundary and 
never have I seen such a rebuilding of a 
nation. There I found groves and forests 
developed in every part of that nation. The 
whole nation was rebuilt with forests, groves, 
contouring, terracing, and intense fertiliza- 
tion. During my tour of a 5 days’ period, 
it rained continuously, but during that tour 
not one bit of rain from the fields of that 
nation emptied into any of the roads that I 
traveled. 

I visited the Black Forest which is of tre- 
mendous size, and I was amazed at the num- 
ber of trucks hauling logs out of that forest. 
At first I thought they were deforesting that 
wonderful Black Forest, but upon investiga- 
tion I learned that every tree that is cut 
down is marked, and nobody is allowed to 
take a tree out of that forest without replac- 
ing the cut down tree with three new trees. 
As you rode through that forest, you would 
think there was never a tree cut from its 
land. 

Sweden went through the same experience. 
They rebuilt their forests; they stopped all 
erosion; all rains are held by the forests and 
by the contouring and terracing of the soil, 

France 100 years ago was in a deplorable 
condition. That nation has been completely 
rebuilt along the same lines as Germany. No 
rain is lost on the fields; no rains are washed 
down the roads; all the water is saved, goes 
down through the soil and supplies other 
parts of the country with water from its sub- 
soil, filling its ponds, its lakes and streams. 

In 75 years not one of these countries has 


; had a drought. 
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‘This spring heavy rains fell in North Da- 
kota, parts of Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, adding to the fiood conditions of 
the Missouri River. On June 20, 1952, the 
Cargill Co. reports from Minneapolis that 
North Dakota, South Dakota, parts of Minne- 
rota and Montana are now hit by droughts, 
Present estimate of the Nebraska wheat loss 
from droughts is 30 million bushels. Why? 

Neither Germany, France, Italy, Sicily, nor 
Sweden has had a flood the last 75 years. 
Why don’t we follow their program? ' 

They have no reservoirs. The rains are 
held by their heavy forests in their moun- 
tains and by the contouring and terracing of 
their soil, and today there are no floods in 
these countries. The river Rhine is very at- 
tractive and has had no floods since the re- 
construction of Germany. 

The condition of these nations 100 years 
ago is exactly what is happening in Nebraska 
today. What a wonderful opportunity there 
is for this State to follow the example of 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, and 
Sweden. 

America is, and has been, the greatest de- 
veloper of manufacturing methods in the 
world. No nation is as progressive as Amer- 
ica is in manufacturing, but in the preserva- 
tion of soil and its improvement, America is 
the worst in the world. 

There should be no floods in this country. 
We should save all the rain on our lands, re- 
build our forests, and create new and addi- 
tional forests that will hold the snow and 
rain. We should contour and terrace our 
farms, pasture steep hills, build groves on our 
farms and stop, just as Europe did, the ter- 
rific floods that have done so much damage, 

W. J. Coan. 


Which Comes First, the Budget Chicken 
or the Tax Egg? 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


' OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressmen on the Republican side of the 
aisle are in a dilemma which has pleas- 
ant aspects fora change. They are con- 
fronted with the responsibility of de- 
termining which to cut first, the Fed- 
eral budget or the taxpayers’ income 
tax. Either or both will be welcome 
news, and in this choice there are valid 
arguments on both sides. 

The tax cutter says that you never can 
convince the bureaucrat that you mean 
business unless you cut off his funds, 
The budgeteer insists that you cannot 
jeopardize the economy and encourage 
already inflated inflationary trends by 
cutting taxes without a balanced budget. 
It is asking a great deal of the new men 
who have been cajoled into serving the 
first Republican administration in two 
decades to suggest that we may be able 
to achieve both goals, but this is pre- 
cisely the task which they must set for 
themselves. 

We ought to be able in this congres- 
sional session to evolve a balanced budg- 
et by draining the water from Federal 
departmental spending taps. When it 
is balanced by this rigorous but deter- 
mined process, the tax-cutting ax can be 
safely drawn from its rusty case and 
applied where it will do the’most good, 


Congressman Holifield Plays Important 
Role in Successful Fight To Preserve 
Great California Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPREFENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
heralds the preservation of the greatest 
primeval forest of ponderosa and sugar- 
pine trees in the world. This magnif- 
icent forest was about to be destroyed 
when an eminent citizen of California, 
Mr. John B. Elliott, heard about it and 
decided to look into the matter. I had 
the privilege of accompanying Mr. Elliott 
when he and his son, John C. Elliott, first 
visited the pine forest. We were all 
awed by the beauty which we beheld. 
In addition to the extensive stands 
of huge pines, there were areas of 
mixed groves, where California's famous 
Sequoias—redwoods—and other native 
trees stood side by side with the sugar 
and ponderosa pines. 

I am glad to have played a small part 
in the preservation of these great trees. 
The principal credit, of course, belongs 
to John B. Elliott. Also, I am happy to 
note that the Times article mentions the 
splendid work of Mr. Gene Wilbur, who 
was indispensable to the success of the 
endeavor. 

I would like to point out that one of 
our colleagues must be placed right at 
the top of the list when credit is given 
for saving the pine forest. Our distin- 
guished colleague, CHET HOLIFIELD, took 
many hours from his crowded days to see 
that the great forest was saved. Con- 
gressman HOLIFIELD pressed the agencies 
of the Federal Government for favor- 
able action and followed through to see 
that they performed. Preserving this 
forest required cooperation from both 
State and Federal agencies. CHET HOLI- 
FIELD was a tower of strength in bring- 
ing about Federal cooperation. He de- 
serves the thanks of the thousands of 
people who joined under Mr. Elliott’s 
leadership to save the great Calaveras 
Pine Forest. 

The article follows: 

FIVE-YEAR FIGHT Saves Grove or Bic PINES— 

370 ACRES or TOWERING TREES IN GOLD RUSH 


COUNTRY ARE SHIFTED TO UNITED STATES 
PRESERVE 


(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, February 14.—A 5-year cam; 
paign to save a grove of towering sugar pines 
in the Sierra Nevadas from lumbermen’s saws 
has succeeded. 

The California War Memorial Park Associ- 
ation, which led the campaign, announced 
this week that it had received word from 
Washington that the 370-acre tract bearing 
the trees had been transferred to the United 
States Forestry Service’s preserve. 

The transfer was effected under a 1909 
conservation law under which the owner of 
the tract, the Pickering Lumber Co. of Kansas 
City, Mo., received a comparable stand of ex- 
pendable timber on a nearby Federal tract. 

The grove, containing thousands of pines, 
some centuries old and as high as 250 feet, 
is on Beaver Creek in the gorge of the Stanis- 
laus River in Tuolumne County, 125 miles 
northeast of San“ Francisco and 25 miles 
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northeast of Yosemite National Park. It is 
in the heart of the gold rush country chron- 
icled by Mark Twain. 

There are sugar pines scattered among the 
forests up and down the Pacific coast. But 
this grove was appraised by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, noted architect and park planner 
who made a survey for California after World 
War II, as representative of growth “which 
will probably never be seen again anywhere 
in the world if a good example of it is not 
preserved here.” 

The grove is adjacent to the 1,950-acre 
Calaveras State Park, comprising an excep- 
tional stand of giant redwood trees. An- 
other redwood grove about the same size 
owned by the lumber company lies 2 miles 
south. 

On the basis of Mr. Olmsted’s report, the 
State developed a plan for a 5,000-acre park 
that would include both redwood groves and 
the sugar pine tract. 

A 1,200-acre corridor of Federal lands con- 
necting the two redwood groves already 
has been transferred to the State. 

The State has earmarked $1,500,000 of park 
funds toward purchase of the south grove, 
which is expected to cost several million 
dollars. Under State law, the earmarked 
funds must be matched by money from out- 
side sources. 


MATCHING FUNDS SOUGHT 


A campaign for the matching funds is 
being carried on by the Save-the-Redwood 
League and the Calaveras Grove Association, 
which provided the matching funds for the 
purchase in 1931 of the present Calaveras 
State Park tract. 

John B. Elliott, Los Angeles oil operator 
and a principal figure in the War Memorial 
Park Association, said that although its main 
objective had been achieved it would con- 
tinue to function in furtherance of the over- 
all park plan. 

The transfer of the sugar pine tract in- 
volved long and intricate negotiations be- 
tween various State and Federal agencies 
and the lumber company. 

In announcing the transfer Mr. Elliott gave 
principal credit for making it possible to 
Gene Wilbur, former secretary of the associ- 
ation, who found the forgotten 1909 land- 
exchange statute. It was enacted during 
the administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and was backed by the late Gif- 
ford Pinchot, former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and a leading conservationist. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Jacob K. 
Javits, of New York, Before the Joint 
Session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress I made before the joint session of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico: 

| Mr. Javtrs addressed a few words of greet- 
ing in Spanish at this point.] 

I might say as I start in English that I 
was a little bit afraid that perhaps my begin- 
ning in Spanish, which I am delighted to 
make as a tribute—and a well-deserved trib- 
ute—to the great job that’s being done in 
this Commonwealth, might have gone over 
with as much ‘amusement as the very great 
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tour de force made by Judge Jorge Romany 
at the Republican National Convention 
which I had the privilege of watching. 

The central importance of Puerto Rico 
not only in the domestic but in the foreign 
policy of the United States has been all too 
little understood for Puerto Rico is a labora- 
tory of American concepts of democracy in 
Latin America, of which Puerto Rico, by 
tradition, language, and culture remains very 
much a part. We meet to discuss this ques- 
tion on a particularly appropriate day, for 
Abraham Lincoln expressed our concept of 
government as follows—and I quote his 
words uttered in 1854: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot do so well for themselves, in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interefere.” And as I understand it that 
has been the credo of your Commonwealth 
government. 

Lincoln's great contribution to the United 
States and to the world was in holding the 
Union together. His memorable sentiment 
on that issue was that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

Various influences of total government 
now disturb the pan-American unity of 
the Americans and threaten to divide them 
by setting up divisive ideologies either in 
the Nazi or Communist model. The pattern 
of personal dictatorship is not new in Latin 
America but the pattern of ideological dic- 
tatorship is new and more dangerous. Now 
Puerto Rico, as American territory in Latin 
America, is vital to show two major points 
about the United States to all the Latin 
American peoples. First, the achievements 
in individual and community development 
possible under the American constitutional 
democracy, and, second that the United 
States is not imperialistic, but on the con- 
trary, pursues the most enlightened policy 
regarding this Commonwealth of any nation 
onearth. In the words of President Truman, 
during his administration, United States 
policy respecting Puerto Rico is that—and 
I quote—“The Puerto Rican people should 
have the right to determine for themselves 
Puerto Rico’s political relationship to the 
continental United States.” This policy has 
been implemented, first by Public Law 600 
with which, I am very happy to say, I had 
something to do in the Congress, under 
which complete self-government is assured 
to the people and the Commonwealth con- 
stitution has been created under this law 
and, second, by President Eisenhower's 
pledge of support for immediate statehood 
to Hawaii, an example clearly indicating 
that the policy of the United States admits 
of statehood for Puerto Rico as well if the 
people here are not satisfied with their 
unique experiment of a self-governing com- 
monwealth within the American constitu- 
tional framework. 

In this concept of Puerto Rico as a spiritual 
link between Latin America and the United 
States and as a showcase of our national 
capability for achievement there is also a 
strategic element. For Puerto Rico occu- 
pies a critical position on the trade routes 
between North and South America as well 
as through the Panama Canal. During World 
War II it is estimated that as many as 250 
ships were sunk by the Nazis in a single 
month in the waters east of Puerto Rico. 
This emphasizes the size of our strategic 
stake in the Caribbean area. 

Many have noted the fact that in his broad 
review of foreign policy in the recent state 
of the Union message President Eisenhower 
failed to mention Latin America. This 
should be taken, I believe, rather as an 
emphasis than as a lack of emphasis upon 
the solidarity of the Americas, for it is a 
subject which the President has reserved 
for special and sole attention, 


To further illustrate Puerto Rico’s stra- 
tegic position it is necessary to recall the 
proposal reportedly advanced by Rear Ad- 
miral Barbey who until recently commanded 
the Caribbean Sea frontier with headquar- 
ters in San Juan. Admiral Barbey is re- 
ported to have suggested the utilization of 
Puerto Rican and Antilles group, Navy, Air 
and Army bases as ideal sites on which to 
train ships crews, Air Corps and Army troops 
of Latin America in problems of western 
hemispheric defense. “Training of Latin 
Americans in the United States,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “has always been diffi- 
cult because of the language barrier as well 
as the barrier of tradition and customs, In 
Puerto Rico,” he pointed out, “culture and 
customs are similar to those in Latin Amer- 
ica. The language barrier does not exist and 
it is an ideal area for Pan American defense 
training.” These observations emphasize 
the fact that the commonwealth need be no 
more affected in its dignity and in the con- 
sciousness that it is therefore serving a com- 
mon interest of the United States in this 
area when it seeks mutual cooperation and 
aid from the Government of the United 
States than do the residents of any of the 
48 States or indecd the foreign recipients 
of assistance under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, because the people of this common- 
wealth may be conscious of their importance 
to the security of the United States in this 
critical area. The commonwealth has al- 
ready shown its capability in this respect by 
establishing the point 4 training program 
which I am informed has attracted 400 
trainees for technical assistance from 
friendly tropical areas all around the free 
world. This concept of dignity in playing 
a vital part in the destiny of the whole 
United States is also intimately tied up with 
the problems which I know as a New Yorker 
and which relate to the much discussed and 
large migration of Puerto Rican people prin- 
cipally to New York City and also to other 
mainland areas. 

I have a deep feeling that this problem 
would be much simpler if on the one hand 
Puerto Rican people were more conscious of 
their proud heritage of Latin-American cul- 
ture and tradition so useful and important 
in the whole complex of the culture of our 
country and also if they understood the 
importance of Puerto Rico to the rest of the 
United States, as I have tried to describe it, 
and were properly proud of this fact. I have 
rather the feeling that so many difficulties 
of the Puerto Rican people in New York are 
attributable to their injection into a society 
they regard as new and this without a clear 
idea of the contribution they themselves are 


capable of making to it and of the contribu-_ 


tion which is already being made by their 
native Commonwealth. 

The compulsion to migration from Puerto 
Rico is well understood on the mainland and 
there is no disposition to restrict or inhibit 
any United States citizen from going any- 
where he pleases within the United States. 
What is recognized as a problem is that there 
is a compulsion to migrate from Puerto Rico 
due to a surplus of employables under exist- 
ing conditions and due to pressures of inade- 
quate housing, education and other facilities. 
The great progress made in industrialization 
and the outstanding achievements of self- 
help—Operation Bootstrap—under the mag- 
nificent leadership of your great Governor, 
His Excellency Luis Mufioz-Marin, as imple- 
mented by your planning board, your eco- 
nomic development administration, and your 
department of agriculture is recognized as a 
brilliant achievement on the mainland, so 
too is your great record in diverting such an 
amazing part of your budget to education. 
That the problem is no greater is a special 
tribute to these efforts. 

But considering Puerto Rico’s importance 
to the United States and the real difficulties 
which are facing newly arrived Puerto Rican 
people in New York City, I believe we need 


to do more to help you accelerate your proe 
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grams so as to reduce the compulsion for 
migration. So, for example, I would like to 
see the Commonwealth get aid for education, 
especially for school construction, from the 
Federal Government. I would like to see 
your employment services assisted and I 
would like to see your industrialization pro- 
gram accelerated with material and tech- 
nical assistance, very much like the mutual 
security program we are operating in so 
many foreign countries. I believe, too, that 
the people here should have, on a fair basis 
the underlying safeguard of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system of the mainland. 

A concerted effort needs to be made by us 
to see that per capita income now less than a 
third of our average, in this Commonwealth, 
bears a more reasonable relation to that on 
the mainland. We need, too, to give urgent 
attention to the allowability of Puerto Rican 
sugar admitted into the United States and 
to a rehabilitation program to increase your 
coffee production, and to provide effective 
outlets for this production thereby reducing 
our dependence on other sources. Finally, 
we need a much more effective program for 
the utilization of Puerto Rican agricultural 
and other workers throughout the United 
States and the reconsideration of our re- 
liance in this respect upon sources in Mexico 
and the other Caribbean islands. I repeat 
again, that the free movement of people 
between Puerto Rico and the mainland must 
not be interfered with. Right now it repre- 
sents a marked contrast to the discrimina- 
tion in the McCarran Immigration Act 
against immigration from the Caribbean 
island possessions of Great Britain, a dis- 
crimination referred to by President Eisen- 
hower and which I hope very much the 
Congress will soon correct. But the free 
movement of people between Puerto Rico and 
the mainland must be a successful move- 
ment to serve our joint purposes. 

I have already outlined the measures 
which I believe need to be taken to remove 
compulsion from this movement largely in 
the way of cooperation from the Federal 
Government. I would now like to refer to 
measures which need to be taken, particu- 
larly in New York City, where so large a 
settlement of Puerto Rican people has oc- 
curred in recent years. Estimates as to 
number vary but there certainly are no less 
than 350,000 and perhaps more than 400,000 
Puerto Rican people in New York City alone, 
of whom some 20,000 to 25,000 of those, live 
in the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent. Their problems are 
mainly housing, employment opportunities, 
and securing their full civil rights as Ameri- 
cans. It is these deficiencies which create 
the complications respecting delinquency 
rates and social integration about which we 
hear so much. I am convinced that Puerto 
Rican people are extremely valuable to us 
on the mainland and in New York City. 
They are excellent and indefatigable workers 
in many fields in which labor is short and 
it has always been our tradition that new 
people when integrated make us all better 
and richer. What we need is a concentrated 
effort to settle the Puerto Rican people into 
our New York community more rapidly and 
help those who are not to remain to find a 
useful place elsewhere in our broad country. 

A good deal is being done by the New York 
City authorities, by civic groups, by the Office 
of the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico 
in New York, which is doing an especially 
fine job, and by some excellent leadership 
among the Puerto Rican community itself, 
but not enough. We are woefully lacking in 
adequate facilities for training the new- 
comers in specific skills, in assuring them 
decent housing at reasonable cost, in dili- 
gently protecting their civil rights, and in 
aiding those who wish to resettle outside 
New York where, particularly in agricultural 
areas, there is so much demand for them, 
In this respect, I see no reason why a finan- 
cial subvention with Federal Government 
help for a period of training followed by 
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resettlement would not be wiser than the 
cost involved in New York City’s trying to 
keep up with and provide for all who arrive 
from Puerto Rico—whether they would like 
to remain there or not—solely out of its own 
resources, 

A great contribution can be made from 
here to the Puerto Rican community in New 
York. Most of them have families here and 
are justly proud of their Puerto Rican ori- 
gin. Self help and mutual cooperation 
preached from here, a reassertion of the 
dignity of the Puerto Rican tradition, also 
coming from here can help enormously all 
concerned in New York, and on the main- 
land in general. 

I hope, my friends—and I’m very sensible 
of the great honor which you paid me in 
taking time from your labors to hear me on 
this subject—I hope that I have made clear 
the integral place of Puerto Rico and its 
people in the whole United States and its 
future which so many of us on the mainland 
see and understand very clearly. Puerto Rico 
can take great pride in its role as a Com- 
monwealth within the framework of the 
United States for what it has done cultural- 
ly, economically, and stategically, and for its 
even more illustrious tomorrows. The 
Puerto Rican people, in my view—and I say 
this with deep conviction—are indeed the 
representative of the United States to all 
of the 150 million people of Latin America, 
and in turn their interpreters to us. 


Six European Nations Take Good Step 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
can foresee the full impact upon Euro- 
pean history of the step taken by France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg in pooling 
their steel and coal production as the 
first development of the Schuman plan. 
‘This group of 6 nations turns out 15 per- 
cent of the world’s coal and 18 percent 
of its steel. 

As the plan now stands, these coun- 
tries of Western Europe are removing 
their tariff restrictions and import quo- 
tas on coal and steel and agree to give 
up these practices. To carry out the 
operations, they have set up an agency 
called the High Authority of the Com- 
munity. In practice, the removal of 
trade barriers in this important field 
means that Frenchmen may buy from 
Western Germany materials needed to 
produce steel without payment of the 
customary tariff duties, and vice versa. 

It would be asking too much to hope 
that this project can accomplish some of 
the wonders broadcast by several overly 
optimistic orators who have dealt with 
the subject. But the spectacle of French 
leaders sitting down with Western Ger- 
man statesmen and businessmen 8 years 
after the most bitter war in world his- 
tory would have been deemed miraculous 
in any other generation. Even in our 
own times, it is at least a dim ray of sun= 
Shine in a sorely clouded world. 


Red Anti-Jewish Acts Aimed at Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Si oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the rela- 
tionship between the Cominform anti- 
Jewish campaign and oil is a subject 
about which I have wanted to prepare 
a talk, time permitting. 

Now I find preparation of such a talk 
made unnecessary by receipt of a copy 
of a signed editorial by the brilliant 
publisher of the Los Angeles Mirror, Mr. 
Virgil Pinkley. The barbarous Comin- 
form campaign against Jews has‘shocked 
all of us and reemphasized the despica- 
ble lack of character of the Kremlin 
gangsters. The United States must 
lead a fight in the United Nations to 
condemn the Cominform for its atroci- 
ties and to warn the perpetrators that 
the time may come when they will be 
forced to stand trial for their crimes 
against humanity. 

I should like to include Mr. Pinkley’s 
excellent editorial in our RECORD: 

Rep ANTI-JEWISH Acts AIMED AT OIL 


One of the cheapest, meanest tricks em- 
ployed by a ruthless dictatorship when in 
difficulties is to attack a race or minority. 

We are witnessing such a maneuver now by 
Russia, The Reds are threatening the young 
Republic of Israel. Simultaneously, purges 
are being carried out against Jews behind 
the iron curtain. 

The main objective is to win over to Rus- 
sia’s side the Arab states of the Middle East, 
This is being done to try and gain access to 
oil possessed by these countries. Approxi- 
mately 42 percent of all the world’s known 
oil supplies is located in Arab lands. Russia 
and her satellites have only 7 percent. We 
and Canada possess 3744 percent and the 
Latin American countries about 12% percent. 

Modern wars are fought largely on petro- 
leum, steel, and atomic weapons or energy. 
If Russia hopes to fight and win a global con- 
flict, she must gain access to greatly in- 
creased quantities of oil. It is doubtful if 
sufficient supplies could be stockpiled. The 
best statistics available indicate that the 
Soviets need most of the current production 
to meet everyday requirements, already 
largely devoted to building up a military 
machine, 

So when the Russians persecute Jews in 
Poland or Czechoslovakia it is a sinister 
move in a drive to gain oil. Jews are being 
used as human pawns in this cold-blooded 
and shocking game. But for years the Krem- 
lin has employed any and all means, fair or 
foul, to win desired ends, These include 
complete mastery over all men, mentally and 
spiritually as well as physically. 

Moscow is in a powerful position because 
there are approximately 2,500,000 Jews in 
Russia alone. If, in addition, the Soviets 
can line up the Arab world against Israel, 
a gigantic squeeze play could be effected. 

In watching Communist moves in Western 
Europe and the Middle East, keep two top 
Kremlin objectives in mind: 

1. To gain control of the Rhine and the 
Ruhr with their tremendous industrial out- 
put. 

2. Oil. 

So desperate are the Communist bosses for 
oil that they will gamble even to the point 
of war. If they feel the Jews can be used as 
whipping boys they will not hesitate. Like- 
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wise, if conditions on the homefront be- 
come more serious and the attention of dis- 
satisfied peoples can be focused against the 
Jews, they will do so. 

Pray that when real peace comes to the 
world there will be an elimination of un- 
justified attacks against races, groups, or 
creeds, 

VIRGIL PINKLEY, 

FEBRUARY 16, 1953. 


It Is a New Era in Washington, All Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington is a new place these days. The 
whole atmosphere is different from what 
we had in the dying days of the Truman 
regime. Eisenhower is responsible for 
the face-lifting operations, but the men 
he has placed at the helm are equally 
to be credited with the new tone. The 
pace has quickened, and as more and 
more changes in departments take place, 
the climatic change now becoming ap- 
parent in the Capital will radiate out 
through the country. 

This metamorphosis is intangible, but 
you can put your finger on many of the 
specific items which make it evident, 
First, the Cabinet is a working Cabinet. 
Other Cabinet officials have worked, of 
course, under every administration, but 
the new men are the kind of people who 
think hard and straight and demand ac- 
tion, They cannot be diverted by con- 
versation. Platitudes at the Government 
level does not sit well with business exec- 
utives accustomed to decision-making, 
More than this, there is-the spiritual lift 
that comes with new men tackling new 
jobs with definite goals in view. The 
goals make the jobs meaningful—reach- 
ing for a decisive step in the Korean 
war—balancing the Federal budget— 
pushing atomic research into civilian 
areas for human betterment—taking 
hold of America’s international role un- 
der a man who knows the world scene 
intimately. There will be lots of hard 
work and no play for official Washing- 
ton for a good long time to come, That 
is the way it should be. 


The History of Petroleum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, every one 
of us can recall some of the dire oil- 
exhaustion predictions of past years 
which have been proved erroneous by 
the passage of time. Mr. Frank A. Mor- 
gan, an official of the Richfield Oil Co, 
of California, in a presidential address 
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before the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists last year, made some 
interesting observations relative to these 
predictions. I should like to include 
some of his comments in our RECORD: 


I have always been favorably inclined 
toward the adage that history repeats itself. 
Certainly it is important to know history in 
order best to appraise the present in its rela- 
tion to the future. 

The history of petroleum records of threat- 
ened shortage of gasoline at the end of 1913 
as a hundred thousand Model T’s took the 
road. Then in 1914 came the discovery of 
Cushing and we had overproduction. 

In 1916 we had shortage again and the 
director of the United States Bureau of Mines 
predicted petroleum exhaustion by 1943 pro- 
vided we produced no more than 300 million 
barrels per year. Here it is 1952 and. we are 
producing seven times that much per year. 

With our entry into the First World War 
in 1917 there was fear of a world oil shortage, 
followed by gasless Sundays and pressure in 
Congress to restore to development the 614 
million acres withdrawn from the public do- 
main. In fact the condition was so serious 
during World War I that the Government was 
considering taking oil from the naval petro- 
leum reserves. (That must have been 
serious.) 

The pressure was relieved without the need 
for any important action in Washington; in 
fact, the Government agencies became so 
busy that the price of oil was permitted to 
increase following supply and demand; then 
the great Ranger field was discovered in 1918. 

A year later in 1919 we had shortage again 
and the director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines stated, “In meeting the world’s 
needs * * * the oil from the United States 
will continue to occupy a less and less domi- 
nant position, because within the next 2 
to 5 years the oilfields of this country will 
reach their maximum production, and from 
that time on we will face an ever-increasing 
decline. We thus see domestic oilfields un- 
able to meet our home demands under pres- 
ent methods of utilization and manufacture. 
This startling fact cannot be ignored.” In 
1820 the United States Geological Survey es- 
timated only 7 billion barrels of oil left in 
the United States and Alaska. (That’s only 
314 years of production at the present rate.) 
‘The Survey then stated, “We must depend 
more and more on oil from other sources or 
get along with less oil. Our children will 
doubtless do both.” 

The scare of shortage began to ease in 1921 
and 1922 after Mid-Continent crude reached 
$3.50 a barrel and Burkburnett, Mexia, Bur- 
bank, El Dorado, and the great Los Angeles 
Basin fields were discovered. 

In spite of these discoveries David White, 
chief geologist of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in 1922, predicted an early peak 
of the output of the United States following 
which “relief must come from other foreign 
fields and from production by distillation 
from shale oil, on whose adequacy and on 
whose yet undetermined cost we may be 
obligated to rely.” (That was in 1922. Does 
it not sound like 1952?) 

At this same time in 1922 a committee of 
AAPG members and representatives of the 
United States Geological Survey estimated 
the United States reserves of recoverable oil 
at 9 billion barrels or a 20-year supply. 

A bright light shone about that time when 
Sir John Cadman, of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., stated, “Two-thirds of the earth’s rock 
surface is of sufficient age to yield oil. Com- 
pared with the places where oil might be 
found as exploration continues, the work 
thus far done represents hardly a scratch. 

In late 1923 and 1924 came many new oil- 
field discoveries in the United States and 
great overproduction, low prices, and the 
first discussions of proration and conserva- 
tion. 


There were many more ups and downs of 
production in the 1920’s and 1930’s with var- 
ious types of controls and attempted con- 
trols leading up to the problems of World 
War II which were highlighted by the thesis 
of Secretary of the Interlor and Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes that, “We're running out 
of oil.” . 

The situation was complicated by the war, 
but in spite of the Canol project and failure 
to do much about the naval petroleum re- 
serves, we did supply 7 billion barrels of 
oil for the United States and its allies during 
the war and we never failed to deliver the 
products when and where needed. In 1945 
the United States oil industry supplied the 
fighting forces with 35 million gallons of 
gasoline per day. The Pacific Fleet was sup- 
plied with 630 million gallons of fuel oil in 
7 weeks. 

Fortunately it was then possible to main- 
tain exploration at a rate sufficient to hold 
the line in proved reserves. 

The remainder of the history since World 
War II is well known to all of us. It is 
highlighted by a steadily increasing demand 
for oil and an adequate discovery rate. Dis- 
coveries, however, have constantly been 
threatened by shortages of those things so 
necessary, so fundamental—a healthy econ- 
omy, adequate scientific manpower, and ade- 
quate materials. 

Thus we witness the events of history 
which are so similar to the happenings of 
today. All of the momentous events which 
appear on the record were influenced deeply 
by the actions of men. Big men with the 
aid of science have maintained an increasing 
oil and gas production and discovery in spite 
of those who said it could not be done. 

Shakespeare in Macbeth strikes a close 
parallel with some parts of this record: 
“Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
that struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
and then is heard no more. It is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” 

In reviewing all of the pessimistic forecasts 
and attempted controls, many have been 
wrong, many have failed, few contributed 
to getting the job done. The great balancing 
effect has been the result of the simple rules 
of private initiative, of science, with an oc- 
casional assist from the law of supply and 
demand. 

We cannot plan the location of the oll- 
field discoveries for 1952 or 1953, otherwise 
none of us competitors could afford to be in 
this room today. But in our science as con- 
trasted with the sciences of politics and 
planned economy we do have the advantage 
of knowing that great ‘undiscovered oil re- 
serves inevitably exist, that our technology 
of oil finding works and that it will unques- 
tionably continue to work in the future as 
it has in the past. 

Science and technology never die and un- 
like the many actors who have crossed the 
stage it cannot be said that geologists and 
their works will be heard no more. In con- 
templating the application of resourceful- 
ness to the boundless realm of knowledge 
and science it must be concluded that “it is 
earlier than we think.” 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, have you 
forgotten March 16, 1953, in your gen- 
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eral elation over the Eisenhower victory? 
Lots of things are new, but death and 
taxes are still with us. 


Christmas Meditation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and in- 
clude the Christmas meditation of His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
when he offered Mass for America’s 
soldier-sons on Heartbreak Ridge in 
Korea on Christmas morning: 


CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 


I saw Christ one morning on a little hill, 
beheld Him there all wounded and forlorn, 
The day was Christmas and the place, Ko- 
rea; and mine the privilege to offer Mass to 
the strange choiring of batteries at work 
and stuttering machine guns amid the quiet 
ranks of men whose business was to play 
with death, to gamble life—who knew the 
stakes, but still must wondering, ask the 
value of their secrifice. 

I turned from silent faces to the shaken 
ridge and there saw Christ, the sorrowful, 
who wept outside the city that would not 
receive its Saviour, His face was drawn with 
all the agonizing pain of those who crawled 
atop this granite altar, men now called 
Heartbreak Ridge. I held Him in my hands 
and prayed His mercy on the living and 
the dead. 

For friend and foe I prayed, for well I 
know the guilty were not dying at the front. 
The noble die, like Christ upon the hill, 
The noblest here pay freedom’s fullest price; 
they die—that we may live. 

The stark corpses that the stretchers 
bring on moonless nights down from Korean 
hills are calling us across the lonely seas. 
They shall not rest in peace until we rise 
and brush the blindness from our once clear 
eyes and flex the sinews of our mighty land 
and forward go along God’s pathway with 
God’s grace. The silence mocks my thoughts. 
The guns grumble and roar. Memories vivid 
and sad, prayers fervent and deep, well up 
in heart and soul, for the expended and ex- 
pendable. And Christ still bows and weeps 
and prays for us the living, midst our pre- 
cious dead on Heartbreak Ridge, Korea. 


America’s Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1953, it was my privilege to 
speak before the International Institute 
of Milwaukee County at Milwaukee, Wis, 
I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks, entitled “America’s Challenges,” 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’s CHALLENGES 

It is a great pleasure for me to appear 
before this splendid organization. 

I am happy indeed to get back to Mil- 
waukee, happy to see old friends and make 
new ones. 

It is a particular privilege for me to ad- 
dress this group of leaders—leaders in 
thought and in action. 

I am particularly proud to appear before 


your organization, the International Insti-_ 


tute, because certainly in man’s entire his- 
tory, there has never before been such a 
time in which he has been confronted with 
more international challenges. 


WE AND ALLIES MUST UNITE ON FAR EAST 


I refer, for example, to the challenge fac- 
ing our country today as regards our future 
policy in the Far East. 

You and I are keenly aware of the fact 
that America and some of its allies do not 
see eye to eye thus far, as regards certain 
policies toward Communist China, 

We of this country have tended to favor 
a vigorous, bold, nonappeasing policy, but 
our allies have tended to shrink back. Some 
of them have even recognized a country 
which is killing their own sons and ours. 
Such diplomatic recognition is, to us, ab- 
surd, unwise, and self-defeating. 

Well, can the differences between the Unit- 
ed States and her allies be reconciled? It is 
my earnest hope that they can be. They 
must be reconciled. Disunity only plays 
into the Soviet’s hands. Disunity only 
weakens the common effort. Yet, to achieve 
unity, we do not propose to sacrifice our 
principles or our allies. 

What is necessary therefore is that each 
country put itself in the other country’s 
shoes, so to speak. 

Let's see what that means: 

On the one hand, it means that our 
allies—Britain and France—should appreci- 
ate the fact that the people of the United 
States are determined that not a single ad- 
ditional gallon of gasoline or ounce of rubber 
should reach Red China to power or equip 
the MIG planes which are shooting down 
American boys from the skies. 

I think that a French mother or British 
mother whose sons are fighting today against 
the Reds in the jungles of Malaya and Indo- 
china can understand the anxious feeling 
in the heart of an American mother whose 
boy is fighting the Reds in Korea. 

No Frenchwoman would want us to ship 
equipment to the Vietminh forces which 
are killing French sons in Indochina; why 
then should not the French understand why 
we in the United States should want to pre- 
vent the equipping of the killers of our boys? 


EUROPE UNWISELY AFRAID WE ARE “TRIGGER 
HAPPY” 


On the other hand, we in turn can and 
should understand the apprehension in the 
hearts of our allies as to the possibility of 
a third world war. After all, it is not we 
whose homelands were destroyed by World 
War II. It is not we whose sons were shipped 
off as slave laborers. It is not we who 
perilously live less than a hundred and fifty 
miles from the bases of the Red army in 
Eastern Europe. 

It is small wonder therefore that our 
Allies are concerned about steps which they 
think might lead to war. 

However, let them not think of us as 
“trigger happy,” as some of them seem to. 

We actually hate war more than any 
other people hate war. We will never pull 
the trigger that leads to war. But neither 
will we grovel on the ground in fear or 
yer before a treacherous killer—Red 
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APPEASEMENT MUST BE ENDED 

And so, we say this to our allies very 
frankly: He who is so afraid of war as to 
be paralyzed into inaction will all the more 
rapidly bring on war, 

He who foolishly attempts to appease the 
aggressor will become the victim of aggres- 
sion. 

He who abandons moral principles in the 
search to save his own skin will in the long 
run lose his own skin. 

We say—fear has previously paralyzed 
many countries—it is the Communists’ 
weapon. We say appeasement has been the 
order of the day, but that day is ended. 
The day of immoral expediency is over. 


WE STAND WITH OUR COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


The President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, has decided on certain poli- 
cies. He has consulted the best military and 
diplomatic judges he could obtain. He is 
our Commander in Chief. He is the leader 
of our Armed Forces. For 2 years we have 
been at war. He is seeking to end that war 
in victory, A great Wisconsonite, Douglas 
MacArthur, has well told us, “In war, there 
is no substitute for victory.” We, the peo- 
ple, and we, the Congress, stand with Ike 
Eisenhower and Douglas MacArthur. We 
know that the President of the United 
States, Ike Eisenhower, is a man of peace, 
dedicated to peace, but a man who is un- 
afraid to do what must be done to obtain a 
real just and lasting p2ace, 

These, then, are some of the international 
challenges in 1953. I shall have reference 
later on to more phases of these challenges. 


UNITED STATES HAS DEMONSTRATED UNITY FROM 
DIVERSITY 


Your organization with its varied member- 
ship and interests can particularly appre- 
ciate the variety of problems which our 
country faces. 

Your group, the International Institute, 
and similar organizations throughout our 
country have helped to demonstrate to the 
world how men of different racial, religious, 
and national backgrounds can live and work 
together in peace and in plenty. 

We of this land are indeed proud to be a 
composite of so many tongues, so many 
cultures, so many origins. 

Our forefathers came from across the seas 
to seek a new life, to breathe the air of 
freedom, to worship according to their own 
desires, to acquire and retain property, to 
participate in government, to raise a family 
and to afford to it comforts and con- 
venience, 

Out of the great diversity in America has 
come an unparalleled unity. 

Out of the many representatives of many 
tongues, Many cultures, has come a new 
breed of men called American, 


DOUBTERS SCOFFED AT AMERICA’S CHANCES 


In the world of the 18th century, there 
were great kings and leaders who said to 
themselves as they looked at the experiment 
of the Thirteen Colonies across the seas: 
“That country cannot survive. That ex- 
periment will not work.” 

And there were such cynics in this land, 
too. 
But the Colonies remained united. The 
Constitution became a living reality, 

Eighty years after this country was 
founded, a bloody civil war occurred. It 
tested whether, as Abraham Lincoln so mem- 
orably stated at Gettysburg: This new ex- 
periment could work, or whether govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people would perish 
from the earth. 

The war ended in victory for the Union, 
and the noble experiment was saved from 


THE QUESTIONS OF 1953 

Today, the whole question of unity has 
shifted from the North American Continent 
to the European Continent, 
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“Will Europe unite’' has become the major 
question mark on the world scene. 

And, too, on that scene is an even larger 
question: Will the United Nations succeed?” 

There are those who answer: “No, the 
United Nations cannot work. It will not 
work,” 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
U. N. has already worked and worked very 
successfully in a great many instances. 

The U. N. worked when it brought peace 
to the Holy Land, though a restless peace 
when it helped bring peace to Greece and 
peace to the new Republic of Indonesia. 
The U. N. has worked through the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and the world 
Health Organization and the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank and other affiliated bodies. It 
has worked through the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and the Trusteeship Council, 
and the General Assembly, albeit not 
through the veto-bound Security Council. 


KOREA OFFERS GRAVE TEST 


To be sure, the U. N. faces a grave chal- 
lenge in the problem of Korea, This is par- 
ticularly so because one country—the United 
States, has had to contribute far more to 
the defense of South Korea than all the 
other Allied members of the U., N. com- 
bined. This disproportion of aid is both 
unfortunate and unfair. 

But this does not mean that the U. N. 
is a failure. It means that the U. N. is just 
a mechanism. As such, it can be extremely 
successful if all of us who share the running 
of the mechanism choose to make it so. 

And, as I have said, over in Europe there 
are individuals who contend that European 
unity cannot work. 

These individuals say: “The French and 
Germans can never unite. They say the 
high coal and steel authority will not work. 
There will never be a European army.” 

But the fact of the matter is that a high 
coal and steel authority already exists under 
the Schuman plan. 

The fact of the matter is that great strides 
have been made toward political unification 
of the Continent; that the European Defense 
Community Treaty is being submitted to the 
Western European Parliaments for ratifica- 
tion, though they have been very dilatory 
up to date. 

We are, of course, keenly aware of the ob- 
stacles which these various instruments face, 
but we believe and hope that these obstacles 
can be successfully overcome, and must be 
overcome. 


WHY UNITY IS SO ESSENTIAL 


Why must there be unity? Because the 
individual European states individually are 
not strong enough from any standpoint, 
militarily, politically, or economically, to de- 
fend themselves against the Russian threat. 

It is quite clear that American aid to 
these individual countries will never be 
really effective so long as they are disunited, 

What is the use of our sending food, let 
us say, to one European country while right 
across the boundary good agricultural land 
is being untilled because a food surplus has 
been built up and cannot be sold? What is 
the use of our sending factory items to one 
country while right across the boundary 
there are 2 million unemployed, as, for ex- 
ample, in Italy, in addition to 2 million part- 
time workers? Why ship coal to Europe 
while coal miners are unemployed in Europe? 

This paradoxical situation of food short- 
age in one place and food surplus in an- 
other, of unemployment in one place and 
labor shortage in another, of manufacturing 
potential in one place with no raw materials 
and raw materials nearby with no manufac- 
turing facilities—this chaotic checkerboard 
pattern is what economic unification is 
designed to remedy. 

High American public officials have pointed 


out that there is no point to maintaining 
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this disunited, chaotic checkerboard pattern 
by our aid. Unity is essential if the aid is 
to become economical, meaningful, and if it 
is to achieve permanent results. 


EUROPE CANNOT REST ON ITS LAURELS 


But the doubters of unity persist. 
they persist manifold. 

There are, in addition, the pessimists, 
There are the fear mongers. There are in- 
dividuals who cater to ancient feuds, hatreds, 
jealousies, and national enmities. 

These individuals would turn the hands 
of the clock back to a time when nations 
were not in each others’ backyards. They 
would turn back to a divided Europe which 
has been the scene of so much bloodshed in 
the past. 

But we say to Europe, “For your own good, 
for the good of the world, resist the doubters, 
the pessimists, the fear mongers. Move 
ahead toward unity. Do not rest on your 
laurels in the progress toward unity thus 
far. You either have to continue to move 
forward to full economic, political, and mili- 
tary unity, or you will start moving back- 
ward, There is no such thing as standing 
still.” 


DON’T WAIT TILL SAAR ISSUE SETTLED 


We do not underestimate for one moment 
the problems which complicate the task of 
forging European unity. I need name only 
one—the troubled Saar. But if unity—e. g. 
a European army—is to be held up indef- 
initely until the status of the Saar is finally 
settled (as the French have indicated), then 
I have grave fears as to whether unity will 
occur at all. 

So let Europe move ahead. Now is the 
great time. Now is the ideal opportunity. 
It may never occur again. 

And let us move ahead in the United Na- 
tions—seeking to utilize this mechanism to 
its fullest potentialities. 

Surely, we on this continent have set an 
example of what unity can accomplish. 

We have set a standard to which the wise 
and the honest may repair. 


WORLD INSPIRED BY UNITED STATES 


We have learned that our success with our 
own varied peoples has become one of the 
great worldwide facts of this and previous 
centuries. 

The thrilling story of what America did to 
welcome foreign peoples—that story en- 
circled the world. Wherever men lived, they 
dreamed of America and aspired to come 
here. 

So, too, we have learned particularly in 
modern times that everything we Americans 
do and say in relation to our people—our 
people of every race, every creed, every color— 
has become even more significant to the 
world. 

The fact that up until only recently, indi- 
viduals of Japanese nationality were ex- 
cluded from emigration to our land became 
a sore point between our own and the Jap- 
anese peoples. That fact helped to inflame 
the sentiment which led to Pearl Harbor. 

Now, fortunately, the Oriental Exclusion 
Act has been repealed. That act was un- 
worthy of America. So is any other action 
based on concepts of racial superiority or 
bigotry or intolerance, 


JAPANESE-AMERICANS’ GREAT WAR RECORD 


Over in Hawaii, we came to see perhaps the 
greatest demonstration of what it means to 
assimilate Americans into the melting pot. 
From there, American first-generation boys 
of Japense descent, known as the nisei and 
coming largely from Hawaii, achieved what 
perhaps is the greatest single record of any 
group of Americans of any background in 
World War II. 

The Japanese-American lads who fought 
in the 442d Regimental Combat Team might 
have been described as of yellow skin. But 
there was nothing yellow in their spine. 


And 


They fought and died as the bravest of 
Americans have fought and died at Valley 
Forge, at San Juan Hill, in the Argonne 
Forest, on Iwo Jima, and on the Road to 
Seoul, 

But we don’t need the lessons of war to 
teach us that a man’s skin, a man’s church, 
a man’s accent, a man’s customary clothing, 
do not matter. What does matter is what 
is in a man’s heart. 

All about us in Milwaukee we see the 
schools, the churches, the businesses, the 
homes which have been built by immigrants 
who came to this land in this or previous 
generations. They left behind them the 
patterns of the Old World and they helped 
forge the patterns of the new. 

THE LEGACY OF LINCOLN 

Many of the patterns of the New World 
we owe to the legacy of one great American— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It is particularly appropriate that I ad- 
dress you on the night before his birthday, 
for we honor him not just as one of our 
greatest Americans, but as a man who truly 
belongs to all the world and to all the ages, 


LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO HUMANITY 


In Abraham Lincoln’s heart was a love 
for all humanity. His message of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people” is one which can be understood 
by a humble coolie in the ricefields of 
China, a shepherd in the mountains of the 
Andes, a fisherman off the fjords of Norway. 

Lincoln’s personal attributes, his qualities 
of leadership, were universal in their appli- 
cation. 

He had a great spiritual sense. 

He had an ability to use humor, 

He had an unyielding devotion to his na- 
tive land—which you and I might well ever 
follow as a golden inspiring example before 
our eyes and in our hearts. 

What I should basically like to talk to you 
about tonight, my friends, is the heritage 
which Lincoln sought to preserve in his 
time, and which you, and I and all of us, 
must seek to guard in our time. 

I want to talk to you about the challenges 
which face us. 

What are those challenges? What are our 
problems? What are the dangers to this, the 
greatest citadel of freedom? 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL CHALLENGES 


Basically, the challenges are twofold. The 
external challenge and the internal chal- 
lenge. 

To a great extent, these challenges have 
become one. Why? Because the line be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs has al- 
most dissolved. There is virtually no for- 
eign problem which doesn’t have domestic 
repercussions. There is virtually no domes- 
tic problem which doesn’t have foreign im- 
plications. 


WORLD DEPENDS ON STABLE UNITED STATES 
DOLLAR 

What we need, therefore, is to bear in 
mind the total picture. 

Too often, we the people, or we the Con- 
gress, look only at part of the picture. We 
ask: “How will this proposed legislation 
affect group A or B,” instead of asking: “How 
will it affect the entire interrelated economy? 

Moreover, we look, let us say, at the in- 
flation question and think of it as just an 
American problem. But we fail to remember 
that upon sound stabilization depends the 
future of the American dollar, and upon the 
future of that dollar depends the future of 
every currency in the world. 

We look, let us say, upon the raw-material 
problem—copper, steel or iron ore, and fail to 
appreciate how closely that problem is inte- 
grated with the whole foreign picture. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION IS TOTAL 


And, of course, the most basic fact of all 
is that the Communist challenge—the great- 
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est challenge of the 20th century—is a 
challenge based upon a pattern of total ag- 
gression—aggression from without and ag- 
gression from within. 

The Communist will use every means 
available to destroy his enemy. He will use 
spies, saboteurs, and subversives within a 
land. He will use the Red army outside the 
land. He will use gold, women, narcotics, 
threats, cajolery, flattery, blackmail. 

He has taken over one-third the peoples of 
the earth. He stands astride the vast Eura- 
sian land mass. His agents are at work in 
every country of the world. The fires of 
Communist conspiracy burn in Kenya in the 
heart of Africa, on the streets of Teheran, 
in the avenues of Central America, in the 
jungles of the Philippines, in the plazas 
of Berlin, at Foley Square in New York, as 
once they burned at the factory gates of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Communist is a master chess player. 
He moves a chessman here in order to divert 
your attention from there. 

He is a master of the art of deception; the 
art of diversion; the art of lulling his op- 
ponents to sleep; the art of divide and con- 
quer. 

To defeat the Communist menace, we 
must be more than anti-Communist, we 
must be pro-American. 

To defeat the materialists, we must not 
become materialistic ourselves. 

To defeat those who practice immorality, 
we must be sure that we ourselves practice 
morality. 


“WE MUST REPUDIATE YALTA 


Let me illustrate this last point. 

One particular action in which I person- 
ally will play a part as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is in 
connection with legislation which will be 
offered very shortly, as recommended by 
President Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message to repudiate the infamous 
secret agreements. 

Why do I refer to this issue? Because 
basically the secret agreements were exam- 
ples of international immorality. 

and there is no expedient under the sun 
which can justify immorality. 

At Yalta, for example, the President of 
the United States bartered away the rights 
of a free people, a magnificent ally—Poland. 
He gave away her territory and her inhabi- 
tants. He laid the basis for her partition 
and her slavery. 

This was a violation of everything for 
which this country rightly stands—of the 
Atlantic Charter, of all the decades of Amer- 
ican friendship with Poland and indebted- 
ness to Poland. 

But under international law, under na- 
tional law, you cannot give away that which 
does not belong to you. You cannot sell to 
one man what belongs to another man. 

And so, the stain of Yalta must now be 
erased. It is tragic that this action comes 
so late, that this brave, devout land is now 
ground under the heel of the tyrant. But 
the action must now be taken so that we 
can once more say to all the world “We stand 
before you and proclaim that this sellout, 
and other sellouts is not binding upon us 
and indeed, so far as I am concerned, never 
was binding upon us.” 

And too, we say to all the world, “Poland 
shall yet be free. Eastern Europe shall yet 
be free.” 


SOME BASIC PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


But there are other problems besides the 
Communist problem, and I should like to re- 
fer to a few of those problems which exist 
in our own land. Here they are: P 

1. How can we balance the Federal budget 
so as to avoid another disastrous deficit and 
further depreciation of the value of our 
currency? 

2. How can we curb the centralization of 
power which has been a main trend of many 
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years and which has come to endanger the 
liberties of our American people and the in- 
tegrity of State and local governments? 

3. How can we minimize labor-manage- 
ment strife, so as to increase production, 
curb inflation, and assure American bread- 
winners an ever higher standard of living? 

4. How can we provide for stability for 
American agriculture so that never again do 
nose-diving farm prices plunge our entire 
country into a depression? 

5. How can we revise our tax structure so 
that we encourage the expansion of Amer- 
ican industry, rather than discourage expan- 
sion, so that we encourage thrift and dili- 
gence, rather than discourage those qualities? 

6. How can we improve and extend the 
Nation’s social-security system so that men’s 
and women’s elderly years do not become a 
nightmare of insecurity and a desperate race 
to keep body and soul together in the face of 
rising prices? 

7. How can we curb the appalling corrup- 
tion which has come to grip so many major 
American cities? How can we assure that 
youngsters in our Nation’s schools see exam- 
ples of leaders who will truly inspire them? 


WORLD PEACE, THE GRAVEST QUESTION 


And then, my friends, is another question— 
the gravest question of all. How can we 
prevent world war III? 

I say it is the greatest question of all, 
because the temporary successful solution of 
all of these other problems, the tax problem, 
the budget problem, the labor problem, the 
farm problem can be dissolved into ashes, if 
war should ever come again. 

Anything and everything that we can pos- 
sibly do to prevent the scourge of world 
war III, we must do. Ike Eisenhower has 
well stated that the best way to win world 
war III is to prevent it from occurring in the 
first place; because the nature of modern 
war is such that no side can be the victor. 


THREE-FOURTHS ATTACKING PLANES COULD REACH 
UNITED STATES CITIES 


We have been warned that less than one- 
quarter of attacking enemy planes, possibly 
carrying atomic bombs, could be intercepted 
by America’s defense—by aviation, radar, 
antiaircraft, and guided missiles. 

Just think what that would mean here in 
Milwaukee or in Chicago in terms of devas- 
tation which could be wrought by an inter- 
continental aerial striking force flying over 
the North Pole. 

The possibility is so ghastly as to make 
any individual human being shudder. 

While many problems will come before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the one basic 
problem before us will receive our greatest 
attention—and that is, as I have indicated, 
seeking to prevent world war III. 


WAR CAN BE PREVENTED THROUGH STRENGTH 


You ask, my friends, “Can we indeed pre- 
vent civilization from turning the clock back 
in a conflict whose meaning is so terrible as 
to almost defy human imagination? 

I answer: Yes; it is my belief that we can 
prevent world war III. But if we are to do so, 
we must be strong, and our allies must be 
strong. 

The advice given to us by the Father of 
Our Country is better today than it was even 
in his time: “To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving the 
peace.” 

To be prepared for war, we must be strong 
from within and strong from without. It 
would matter very little if the United States 
had an invincible Army and Navy and Air 
Force if her own internal economy had been 
weakened by certain saboteur forces, eco- 
nomic, political, and yes, spiritual, which 
could destroy the pillars of this Republic. 


INGREDIENTS FOR PRESERVING PEACE 


And so, it is my belief that the following 
are the basic ingredients for preventing world 
war III: 

1. A strong and solvent America. 


2. Astrong and solvent Western Europe. 

3. An increasing measure of self-deter- 
mination for colonial peoples. 

4. Encouragement for world commerce 
without selling out the home market to for- 
eign producers, 

5. Creation of a climate for investment by 
private enterprise in underdeveloped areas. 

6. A reduction of neutralism by vigorous 
recognition of the Communist menace in 
every land. 

7. Continued American military aid, 
coupled with a recogition of the need for self- 
help and self-reliance by foreign peoples. 

AN AMERICA FOR ALL OUR CHILDREN TO ENJOY 

To my way of thinking, one can boil down 
the entire problem facing our country by 
asking ourselves “What can we do to make 
this land the sort of land in which our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and youngsters yet 
unborn—can best enjoy?” What can we do 
to best provide for those who are to come? 

You know, my friends, a few years ago, 
there was the concept in America that our 
economy had reached its peak and had begun 
to decline. So-called leading economists 
foisted upon us the notion that ours was à 
mature economy, that we could not find 
enough new jobs to expand our country. 


SEAWAY NEEDED FOR EXPANSION IN MIDWEST 


I believe, however, that ours is an ever- 
expanding frontier, an ever-expanding popu- 
lation. That is one of the reasons why we of 
Wisconsin have sought to secure the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and why we have fought the antiseaway 
obstructionists and saboteurs. 

We foresee an infinitely more prosperous 
Midwest of tomorrow. We foresee the mil- 
lions of additional people who will inhabit 
the valley of the Great Lakes. We see the 
need for millions of tons of Labrador ore 
pouring into our expanded blast furnaces. 

Today and in decades to come we see the 
heavy ships of the powers of earth utilizing 
the Great Lakes to a degree which the little 
minds, the doubters, the pessimists, cannot 
possibly envision. . 

We see the St. Lawrence seaway as an ab- 
solute necessity. It is just as necessary as a 
transportation artery as it is to have a four- 
lane highway leading into a major city rather 
than have a mere cowpath. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS CHALLENGE ALL OF US 


Thus we see that ours can never be a static 
society, a complacent society. 

Just look about you, my friends, here in 
Milwaukee, or anywhere else in the Nation 
and see what the challenges are at the local 
level, much less at the State and Fed- 
eral level. 

Ask yourself, Do we need more schools, 
more roads, more parking space, more hous- 
ing, more hospitals? Do we need to look 
after an improved water supply system, mu- 
nicipal sanitation system, and after virtually 
every other municipal need, in the light of 
increased population requirements? The 
answer is, of course, “Yes,” 

Fortunately Milwaukee is in far better 
shape than a great many other cities of our 
Nation, but we have our challenges none- 
theless. We must rise to these challenges, 
we must build for the future. 


CONCLUSION 


This then is the great task for you and for 
me—to help maintain our America as a real 
lighthouse of the world—a lighthouse shin- 
ing forth an inspiring example in how we 
deal with varied racial and religious stocks; 
in how we enjoy labor-management peace 
and harmony; in how different geographical 
regions—North, South, East, and West—with 
different cultural patterns contribute to the 
common whole. 

It is for you and for me to demonstrate 
adequacy and sufficiency so that future gen- 
erations may say of us: “They were adequate 
to the problems of their times; let us be 
adequate to the problems of our times.” 
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Rapid Decline in Price of Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
which I prepared and released to the 
press on Friday, February 20, 1953, with 
regard to the rapid decline in the price 
of livestock, together with a copy of my 
remarks on the radio program World 
News Roundup, conducted by Bob Trout, 
broadcast over a nationwide network of 
the Columbia Broadeasting System on 
Sunday, February 22, 1953. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“SEND BEEF TO KOREA,” ADVISES SENATOR 
Murray 


In letters released today, Senator James E. 
Murray, Democrat, of Montana, urged the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Defense to work out a joint program for 
shipping beef to Korea. 

The Montana Senator called attention to 
newspaper reports that South Korean soldiers 
are suffering from serious malnutrition and 
as a result, there is widespread hospitaliza- 
tion and tuberculosis among the South Ko- 
rean troops. He pointed out that meat is 
the biggest deficiency in the South Korean 
diet. 

“Under these circumstances,” stated Sen- 
ator Murray, “the present do-nothing atti- 
tude on livestock prices is doubly tragic. 

“First of all, the legal authority to support 
cattle prices is not being used—with the 
reason being given that if the Government 
buys meat, there will be nothing to do with 
it and it may rot. 

“Second, while the Defense Department is 
arming the South Korean troops, it seems 
to have failed to realize that meat, too, is 
a weapon in the struggle against Commu- 
nist imperialism. The idea that a South Ko- 
rean or any other Asian can fight well on a 
handful of rice a day is sheer nonsense. 
We must amend the policy of sending arms 
and holding back on food. 

“Let us hope that Secretary Wilson and 
Secretary Benson can get together quickly 
on a constructive program for solving our 
double problem by sending an ample supply 
of beef to Korea.” 

The texts of the two letters, which also in- 
clude a number of crucial questions of fact 
and policy, are as follows: 


FEBRUARY 20, 1953. 
The Honorable Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter of February 16, in which, replying to 
my inquiry of February 6, you indicate that 
you do have authority, under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, to support beef cattle 
prices. In this letter you indicate that as 
a matter of administrative discretion, you 
are not planning to utilize this authority. 
You state that “to support prices of beef cat- 
tle, we would have to buy beef carcasses or 
cuts” and “if extensive purchases were un- 
dertaken, we would be faced with serious 
disposal problems.” 

It seems to me that while this problem 
may involve some difficulties, it is far from 
insoluble. As one important step toward 
its solution, I should like to propose that 
you and the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
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Charles E. Wilson, immediately explore the 
possibility of buying sufficient beef in Amer- 
ica to remedy whatever diet deficiencies are 
now being suffered by the troops of South 
Korea, - 

Recent reports indicate that the South 
Korean troops are not getting enough meat 
and that as a result, thousands of soldiers 
have been hospitalized for malnutrition 
and diet deficiency has led to a serious spread 
of tuberculosis. 

I should greatly appreciate your reaction 
to this proposal. 

I should also appreciate hearing from you 
on the following questions: 

1. What is the present amount of meat 
consumption by the South Korean troops? 
By the South Korean population as a whole? 

2. Do you have authority under existing 
legislation to dispose, through shipments to 
South Korea, of beef that would be pur- 
chased under price support or surplus re- 
moval operations? 

3. What is the present amount of Ameri- 
can beef being shipped to South Korea? 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. MURRAY. 


FEERUARY 20, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Recent newspaper re- 
ports indicate that the South Korean troops 
are suffering from a serious amount of mal- 
nutrition, The cause of this malnutrition 
seems to be an acute shortage of beef in 
South Korea. 

It occurs to me that if these reports are 
true, the Department of Defense would be 
well advised to consult with the Department 
of Agriculture and explore the possibility of 
buying sufficient beef in America to remedy 
these conditions among the South Korean 
troops. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
your attention to today’s editorial, entitled 
“Hungry Korean Soldiers,” in the New York 
Times. Let me quote from the editorial, as 
follows: 

“Dispatches to this newspaper indicate 
that hunger is a major cause of hospitaliza- 
tion and it is established that some combat 
units are staying at the front with a ration 
of three handfuls of rice a day, 

“The fiction that any Asian can work and 
fight ‘on a handful of rice a day’ has long 
since been exploded. A hungry soldier is 
not a good soldier and a man who is hos- 
pitalized for malnutrition has certainly no 
value on the fighting line. 

“At a time when we are attaching increased 
importance to the role that Asian troops 
must play in the defense of Asia we cannot 
afford to be callous toward a problem of this 
sort.” 

In the light of these facts, I would greatly 
appreciate your reaction to this proposal 
that American beef be shipped to South 
Korea. ; 

I should also appreciate hearing from you 
on the following questions: 

1. What is the present amount of meat 
consumption by the South Korean troops? 

2. From the strictly military viewpoint, do 
the Korean troops need additional meat in 
order to improve their fighting abilities? 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY ON THE 
Rapio PRroGRAM WoRLD News ROUNDUP (BY 
Bos TROUT), BROADCAST OVER A NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1953 
I am profoundly shocked by the do-noth- 

ing attitude of the new Secretary of Agri- 

culture, Mr. Ezra Benson. 
At a time when farm prices have been fall- 
ing rapidly, he says that price supports 


should be used only as disaster insurance, 
This attitude is itself an invitation to dis- 
aster. 

At a time when the world is suffering from 
an acute shortage of meat, bread, and other 
foods, he talks about surpluses. 

I have just received a letter from Secre- 
tary Benson admitting that he has the power 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949, to sup- 
port the price of beef cattle. But this can- 
not be done, he says, because extensive pur- 
chases of meat might have to be undertaken 
and there are no outlets through which this 
beef could be disposed of. 

Let me quote from an editorial entitled 
“Hungry Korean Soldiers’ which has just 
appeared in the New York Times. The 
Times refers to “disturbing reports of mal- 
nutrition in the South Korean Army.” It 
points out that the “Koreans are not getting 
enough meat” and as a result, thousands of 
soldiers have been hospitalized for malnu- 
trition and diet deficiency has led to a 
serious spread of tuberculosis among “he 
South Korean troops. 

And our Secretary of Agriculture sits in 
his Washington office and says there is 
nothing that could be done with the beef 
that might have to be bought through a 
support program for cattle prices. I say 
there is something to be done. The Govern- 
ment should move in quickly and buy the 
beef that would be needed to relieve the 
diet deficiency and the hunger of the South 
Korean soldiers. 

Even if there were not an agricultural 
problem facing us today in Montana and 
other States, this would be the only sensible 
way to help our brave allies in Korea and 
to bolster the fighting spirit of the Asians 
who are fighting on the front line of defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

With cattle prices falling in the United 
States and the outlook for beef production 
uncertain as a result, it is doubly tragic that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has thus far 
insisted on a do-nothing policy. Let us 
hope that he will promptly change his poli- 
cies and move quickly toward helping to 
solve this problem by sending beef to Korea. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at a Lincoln Day dinner 
at Fairmont, W. Va., on February 11, 
1953, under the auspices of the Marion 
County Republican Executive Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT A LINCOLN 
Day DINNER UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Marion County REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AT FAIRMONT, W. VA., WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1953 
Iam happy to come to the great mountain 

State of West Virginia to join with you in 

tribute to one of the greatest of all Ameri- 

cans. 

It is most appropriate to celebrate the 
birthday anniversary of Abraham Lincoln in 
the State whose whole history has been one 
of loyalty to our Republic. 
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West Virginia gained statehood in the dark 
days of internal strife and turmoil, when 
the fate of the Union hung in the balance. 

In those tragic times of conflict and blood- 
shed upon our own soil, loyal, courageous 
sons of West Virginia took their stand with 
Abe Lincoln. They rallied to the Stars and 
Stripes, even though it meant separation 
from the Old Dominion State. 

The spirit of independence and love of 
liberty which is so strong in West Virginia 
today is in the best tradition of its sturdy 
pioneers. They were a rugged race of men 
and women. They had the courage to battle 
through severe hardship and danger to build 
the foundation of your progress to greatness 
among the States of the Union. 

Your great industrial development is one 
of the outstanding achievements of our time. 

Your people have created a giant empire 
of production—a great workshop which has 
enriched the Nation with the output of your 
mines, mills, and factories. 

You lead the Nation in the production of 
bituminous coal, with vast reserves that will 
contribute to our national economy for hun- 
dreds of years. 

You have a rich store of oil, gas, and 
timber. 

Your manufacturing plants pour out a 
great volume of iron and steel products, 
chemicals, glass, pottery, textiles, leather, 
tobacco products, and many other commodi- 
ties that supply the needs of America and 
the world. 

I am proud that my own Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and your State of West Vir- 
ginia are bound together by so many ties of 
mutual interest. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege on this 
occasion to bring you friendly greetings from 
your neighbors of the Keystone State. 

We are assembled tonight to honor the 
memory of a plain man of the people, a 
humble man, who rose from extreme pover- 
ty to a commanding place among the world’s 
immortals. 

We meet to commemorate the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln, first Republican President 
of the United States and one of the outstand- 
ing figures in world history. 

We honor him as a foremost champion of 
freedom and human rights. 

We récall, with deep gratitude, his service 
to the Nation as one of the founders of the 
Republican Party and as a stalwart advocate 
of Republican principles that guided our 
Nation through three generations of its 
greatest advance. 

More than any other American, Lincoln 
knew the real meaning of Americanism. 

He knew the hardship and suffering of 
pioneer life on the rough frontier, He ex- 
perienced defeat, disappointment, and dis- 
couragement, but he never lost faith. He 
held firmly to faith in himself, faith in the 
people, and faith in God. 

Abraham Lincoln trusted the people of 
the United States. One of his outstanding 
characterstics was his undeviating faith in 
the capacity of a free people to govern them- 
selves. 

He realized that the people might be led 
astray for a time by false hopes and false 
promises. But he was firm in his belief that 
the good, common sense of the American 
people, and their love of freedom would lead 
them in the end to the right decisions. 

Lincoln did not promise an easy way of 
life. He did not offer security from the 
cradle to the grave. 

He had the courage to stand by what he 
believed to be right—even though it did not 
attract votes or popular acclaim. He did not 
compromise principle for expediency. 

Abraham Lincoln succeeded in saving the 
Republic because he rallied all the Union 
strength to his side by the power of his 
faith in the people. 

My fellow Americans, we in our day can 
save America from the dangers which 
threaten our freedom at home and abroad, 
if we have the same courage and the same 
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determination to follow the right that 
guided Abraham Lincoln in the great work 
to which he was called by destiny. 

We need a new dedication to the principles 
of the Great Emancipator. 

_ We need a revival of the fundamental vir- 
tues so well expressed in the prayer of our 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, when he took 
the oath of office less than a month ago. 

“Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
right from wrong and allow all our words 
and actions to be governed thereby and by 
the laws of this land.” 

The whole philosophy of Lincoln’s kind of 
government is expressed in those solemn 
words—the power to discern right from 
wrong and obedience, in words and action, to 
the laws of God and man. 

Lincoln learned from bitter experience that 
the right way is not always the popular way. 

In his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pointed out clearly and 
forcefully the vital need of economic health 
and strength if we are to maintain adequate 
military power and exert influential leader- 
ship for peace in the world. 

“The first order of business,” he asserted, 
“is the elimination of the annual deficit.” 

And he continued: 

“A balanced budget is an essential first 
measure in checking further depreciation in 
the buying power of the dollar.” 

Every American who is sincerely concerned 
with the safety and security of our Nation 
and the preservation of our freedom will sup- 
port the President in that stand. 

It is the patriotic duty of each of us, in 
and out of Government, to stop the insistent 
and aggressive demands upon Government 
for the kind of spending that has been re- 
sponsible for continued deficit financing. 

The budget can be balanced and taxes can 
be reduced only if State and local govern- 
ments, organized groups and individual citi- 
zens cooperate with the Republican adminis- 
tration in bringing the level of expenditures 
down to the lowest possible minimum con- 
sistent with national safety. 

That means eliminating every nonessential 
function and service. It means cutting down 
the swollen payrolls of a bureacuracy that 
has grown to be a tremendous burden on the 
taxpayer. 

It means the abandonment or postpone- 
ment of every program and project that is 
not of immediate necessity to protect the 
health, safety, and economic security of our 
people. 

I applaud and endorse the steps already 
taken by the Eisenhower administration to 
bring Federal spending under control. 

As chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I pledge complete cooperation with 
the order issued last week by the Budget 
Director with the approval of President 
Eisenhower, from which I now quote: 

“It is now the policy to proceed only with 
projects which are clearly essential and, on 
such projects, to employ the strictest stand- 
ards of economy.” 

The order continues and again I quote: 

“All proposed or authorized construction 
projects on which work has not yet begun are 
to be reviewed and construction initiated 
only on those projects which meet these 
criteria.” 

That will not be popular with the pressure 
groups but it is a move that can go a long 
way toward protecting the solvency of our 
country. 

The drive is on for greater efficiency at 
lower cost, in accordance with the Repub- 
lican pledge of economy—and you can help. 

I am glad to see that the drive extends to 
the Federal payroll which has been ordered 
cut down from its present level of 2,600,000 
employees, 


No vacancies are to be filled in any position 
that can be eliminated and no additional 
personnel is to be hired. 

That will not be popular with the thou- 
sands of job hunters who are extremely busy 
right now—but I remind you that balancing 
the budget is not a popularity contest. 

The American people have entrusted the 
Republican Party with responsibility for the 
future of the United States. 


They have expressed confidence in the 


leadership of President Eisenhower and the 
principles to which our party is dedicated, 
the principles which guided Abraham Lin- 
coln through the darkest days of our history. 

We have not only a great responsibility 
but an unparalleled opportunity to serve our 
country. 

I would like to suggest some things which 
I believe should have the immediate consid- 
eration of the people of the United States: 

1. We must stabilize our currency by re- 
turning to a sound money basis. It has been 
established by experts in historic research 
that any nation that departs from a sound 
money basis dies in 42 years. This is not a 
theory advanced by economists but a fact 
revealed by careful research into the rise and 
fall of nations. Sound money is the basis 
for survival. The United States has already 
been off the gold standard, the foundation 
of a sound currency, for 19 years. Let us 
take warning before it is too late. 

2. We must have balanced budgets at all 
levels of government, local, State, and Fed- 
eral. Deficit financing is one of the greatest 
causes of inflation. It is maintained by 
printing-press money. It waters the cur- 
rency and destroys the value of the dollar. 

3. Aid to friendly nations that need our 
assistance should be extended on a two-way 
basis. All help should be limited to what we 
can afford without danger to our national 
solvency. 

The extent of our military and economic 
aid should be measured by the spirit of the 
people to help themselves, and their willing- 
ness to defend their own freedom against 
Communist aggression. 

We should help the free nations of Western 
Europe expand their export markets but we 
must take every precaution not to destroy 
the earning power of the workers of America. 

4. Subversives must be uncovered, not only 
in government, but in business and labor 
organizations, colleges and educational foun- 
dations. There is no place in America for a 
man or woman who is disloyal to our form of 
government. 

5. We must all fight for economy at every 
level of government. We now have too much 
government. It is costing us more than we 
can afford. We must demand efficient and 
courteous service from all who are serving in 
government. There should be such a drastic 
cut in governmental personnel, all over the 
Nation, that we can reduce expenses to a 
place where taxes may also be reduced. 

6. We must teach Americans what America 
stands for. They must understand that the 
people are the government. Employees of 
government must understand that they are 
employees of the people, and that they are 
not to direct the people. 

7. We must demand obedience to the laws 
of our country. We must get back to the 
moral standards of our fathers. We must 
attain higher spiritual standards. We must 
appreciate that individual liberty is God- 
given, and that the supreme function of gov- 
ernment is to preserve the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. 

I would humbly submit that these sug- 
gestions, if honestly and faithfully executed, 
would serve as milestones along the road to 
security, prosperity, and peace for ourselves 
and for the free world. 

Let us shape our lives and the destinies of 
our Republic on the wisdom, the humility, 
and the abiding faith of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Hon. Victor L. Anfuso 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following accept- 
ance speech delivered by our former col- 
league, Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at the testimonial dinner given 
in his honor by the Italian-American 
Professional and Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
on October 12, 1952, together with the 
tribute accorded Mr. Anfuso by the or- 
ganization, on the occasion of his having 
been selected as their outstanding man 
of the year for 1952. It is fitting that 
Mr. Anfuso should be honored for his 
many years of untiring work in com- 
munity, humanitarian, and child guid- 
ance causes, as well as for his splendid 
service as a Member of the 82d Congress: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF VICTOR L. ANFUSO AT 
‘TESTIMONIAL DINNER IN His HONOR BY THE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL AND BUSI- 
NESSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, St. GEORGE HOTEL, 
OCTOBER 12, 1952 


My friends, today we are celebrating a 
legal holiday. It is the day we keep in honor 
of the bold explorer, the “admiral of the 
ocean seas,” Christopher Columbus. It is 
the 460th anniversary of that momentcus day 
when Columbus and his little band of sailors 
set foot on the soil of the New World for 
the first time. That day, as all of us know 
so well, marked a profound turning point 
in the course of human history. 

There is no need for me to add to tributes 
to Columbus. Your presence here today is 
in itself the best of all possible tributes to 
the first citizen of Genoa. 

It is strange, I think, that, as an annual 
event, Columbus Day is actually a fairly new 
holiday in our Nation’s history. So far as 
I have been able to determine, the first 
celebration of Columbus’ discovery of Amer- 
ica occurred in this city of New York on 
the 300th anniversary of that discovery, Oc- 
tober 12, 1792. For the next 100 years there 
were few, if any, further celebrations of this 
historic event. The 400th anniversary of 
the discovery did bring forth a much stronger 
feeling that the date should be widely and 
regularly commemorated. It was in that 
year that Columbus Circle was so named and 
the Columbus monument there erected. The 
Congress of the United States adopted a 
joint resolution directing the President to 
call upon the people to observe the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America “by 
public demonstrations and by suitable exer- 
cises in their schools and other places of 
assembly.” Such celebrations did occur in 
all parts of the country in response to the 
proclamation by President Benjamin Harri- 
son. The next year there was a great cele- 
bration of the event at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, an elaborate event that 
many “old timers” in this country still viv- 
idly recall. 

But it was not until 1909 that Columbus 
Day was made a legal holiday by a single 
State. I am proud to state that it was New 
York that was the first State in the Union 
that passed such a law. In honor of the 
occasion in that year, 1909, the Italian Gov- 
ernment sent over two cruisers to New York 
harbor, and their crews marched in the pa- 
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rade up to the Columbus Monument at Co- 
lumbus Circle. Altogether 60 Italian socie- 
ties also marched in that procession. 

Other States soon followed New York's 
lead. By now all except 12 States have de- 
clared Columbus Day a legal holiday, and 
everywhere patriotic observances are held in 
schools and by many different organiza- 
tions. 

How does it happen that Columbus Day 
is now, at last, so generally celebrated in 
these United States? I believe that funda- 
mentally there are two important reasons. 
First of all, we have come more and more 
to appreciate the daring, the imagination, 
and the faith of Columbus. Scholars have 
traced his wearisome and persistent efforts 
to obtain the backing for his voyage, for 
the fulfillment of his magnificent dream. 
We know the routes that his three tiny 
vessels took across the wind-swept seas. We 
have read the records of the near mutiny 
among his sailors the day before the first 
signs of land were sighted. We can under- 
stand the greatness of Columbus’ faith in 
the guidance of the Almighty to a safe land- 
ing after more than 2 months through un- 
known and uncharted seas. 

There is an even more basic reason for us 
to celebrate this day. It is on this day, more 
than any other, that the meaning of Amer- 
ica, of the New World, should become clear 
to us. Columbus Day is perhaps the very 
best time for us to reflect on what America, 
the America that Columbus discovered, 
means to you and me, to all of us. 

Columbus himself could not know that he 
had discovered a new world, a new world 
with two huge continents, on one of which 
was destined to arise the richest and most 
powerful nation of the world, This is also 
the Nation which has been rightly hailed 
the world over as the land of opportunity 
and which has a heritage of belief in the 
rights of the individual and in liberty that 
is almost unique among the nations of the 
globe. It is the Nation to which you and I 
belong, of which you and I are a part. 

It is this belonging to a nation and to the 
communities of which we are a part that I 
want to talk about briefly. In other words, I 
want to emphasize the meaning of citizen- 
ship. In its essence citizenship means the 
belonging to a community, enjoying its 
rights and sharing its responsibilities. We 
are citizens only by being fellow citizens. 

Nowhere does the fact of citizenship, of 
being a fellow citizen, have a greater mean- 
ing than here in the United States, Being a 
citizen of the United States means that we 
have many rights that cannot be taken away 
from us—the right of free speech, the right 
of peaceable assembly, the right of freedom 
of worship, of trial by jury, of security from 
unreasonable searches and seizures. All 
these and more are guaranteed to all of our 
people by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

As citizens we enjoy freedom of movement 
and of economic opportunity as well. We 
don’t need permits, passports, or police pro- 
tection to travel to New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania. No agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of the States is going to stop you 
from going into any business venture you 
choose. No bureau says you must go to 
work for the business firm of John Doe 
at this or that occupation. All of us are 
free to seek out, within the framework of 
the law, the most advantageous road to suc- 
cess that our own judgment and ability 
dictate. 

We are free to vote as we please. We may 
criticize openly without fear of reprisal or 
revenge, any or all acts of government, be it 
our own city government, that of the State, 
or the Federal Government in Washington. 
You are free to write, wire, or call on your 
own Congressman and Senators, to express 
your views on any public matter with which 


you are concerned. Indeed, my congres- 
sional colleagues and I always welcome such 
expressions from their home areas. It is one 
of the best possible ways we have to learn 
what your chief interests are and how we 
can serve you and our country most 
effectively. 

These rights I have mentioned are very 
important. They are at the heart of our 
democratic faith and our national way of life. 
But they are totally void of meaning if they 
are not accompanied by a corresponding 
sense of duty and responsibility. Every right 
carries with it a duty. My own right of free 
speech is meaningless if I am not willing to 
allow my neighbor the same right, even when 
I don’t agree with what he says. My right to 
worship in the church of my own choice 
means that I should be thankful that the 
family down the street going to a different 
house of worship has the same religious free- 
dom I enjoy. We should not prejudge a man 
accused of a crime and call him guilty be- 
fore he has had a fair trial before a jury of 
his fellow men. We must, as fellow citizens, 
be concerned with the rights of our neigh- 
bors as we are with our own. 

We are free to criticize the government. 
But we must remember that ours is a gov- 
ernment whose guiding officials we ourselves 
have elected. We must assume the respon- 
sibility of voting for those political candi- 
dates and parties who will come closest to 
providing the program and the kind of ad- 
ministration we want. Certainly no eligible 
voter who has failed to register and vote can 
in good conscience complain self-righteously 
about public policies and practices he hap- 
pens to dislike. Columbus Day is indeed a 
good time to remind you again how very 
important it is for you to take advantage 
of your right to vote this coming November 
4, just 3 weeks and 2 days from today. 

Our civic responsibilities do not end with 
the vote we have cast at the polls. That 
indeed is but the beginning. Starting in 
our own neighborhoods, good citizenship in- 
volves a sense of belonging, or in a word, 
neighborliness. Just how you express this 
sense of belonging will depend on your own 
abilities and inclinations, Some take part 
in civil defense programs. Others will vol- 
unteer to help out in Red Cross work or in 
a neighborhood settlement house. Still 
others will be active in a civic or parent 
teachers association, or in the local head- 
quarters of a political party. In any .case, 
these people are going beyond their own 
personal occupations and livelihoods to be 
an active and growing part of their com- 
munity. They are giving of themselves to 
the community. They are not merely sel- 
fishly accepting the benefits of citizenship, 
of belonging to the community. They do 
not consider themselves too good or too busy 
for community or other civic service. 

Those of you who like myself were born 
abroad can appreciate the precious right of 
American citizenship and also the duties it 
imposes better than those who were born 
right here and who have always taken for 
granted their glorious freedom and the other 
benefits of American citizenship. Unless you 
know what it means not to enjoy American 
liberty and opportunities from your own per- 
sonal experience it is so easy to forget that 
millions of other peoples do not, and 
throughout their history, have not had the 
freedom of speech and assemblage, the right 
to change jobs, the economic opportunities, 
which are the basis of our country and the 
foundation of our leadership in the world, 
It is these things that are in essence far more 
significant than the millions of automobiles, 
the radios, the television sets, and all our 
other material possessions that in some parts 
of the world are mistakenly considered, as 
our mark of distinction. 

I cannot close without drawing your atten- 
tion to a still further extension of the mean- 
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ing of citizenship, of the sense of belonging 
to a community. We are proud to be citi- 
zens of the United States. We are also a 
part, a very important part, of the world 
community. Columbus did more than dis- 
cover a New World. His voyage symbolizes 
the thread that joins the New World and 
the Old, a thread to which countless new 
strands have been woven since, so that by 
now we are joined together in an unbreak- 
able bond of common interests, heritage, 
strength, and desire for world peace. We 
are indeed all from the same cloth. We can- 
not, we would not, stand apart from the 
rest of the free world. We are deeply con- 
cerned by poverty and suffering wherever 
they may appear. We know that any ex- 
pansion of communism—in Italy or France 
or India or Iran—is an immediate concern 
of ours. We are the leaders of the free world 
and must accept the responsibilities that our 
leadership inevitably imposes. As a leading 
newspaper recently put it, “We are citi- 
zens of our good country. We are also citi- 
zens of a free world. We sustain that 
citizenship not at the expense of others, but 
in the hope that they can join with us in its 
benefits.” (New York Times, September 15, 
1952, p. 24.) 

To us of Italian extraction, American citi- 
zenship also presents a challenge—a chal- 
lenge to do our job equally as good if not 
better than others with honor and integrity, 
for we know from experience that the failure 
of one will reflect upon all of us. For my- 
self I accept this challenge and if blessed 
with the opportunity of again serving my 
country, I promise to carry out my duties 
faithfully, honestly, and in the best interests 
of all the people of the United States of 
America. 

I know I shall not see the day and I do not 
think any of you will, when no one will be 
referred to as an Italian-American, Irish- 
American, German-American, or American 
Jew. I hope, however, our children; at least 
our grandchildren; will see that day when 
nationality groups in America will be ex- 
tinct, when the best man and woman will 
be chosen for a position in business, labor, 
or in Government without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

When that day comes America will be in- 
vincible and rightly the greatest nation in 
the world. 

Thank you. 


A TRIBUTE To Our Guest or Honor, Hon, 
Vicror L. ANFUSO 


On this 12th day of October 1952, we cele- 
brate the 460th anniversary of the greatest 
discovery known to our civilization by the 
most intrepid of all navigators, Christopher 
Columbus. 

This anniversary is not alone significant 
for bringing to the humble the opportunity 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
but is particularly significant because Co- 
lumbus symbolizes character, vision, tenacity, 
and accomplishment. 

We are indeed ever so grateful for the 
opening of the doors of this hemisphere and 
of these great United States of America to 
the God-fearing peoples of the world, who, 
through perseverance, sweat, toil, and labor 
found the opportunity to pursue their law- 
ful unrestrained ambitions and hopes in the 
ultimate creation of a new nation dedicated 
to these principles. 

In honoring Columbus we also honor the 
sons and daughters of his native land who 
followed his path in making our America 
& better nation and a better world. There 
have been many Columbuses, each humble 
and God fearing, who opened new avenues of 
thought, new opportunities for learning, and 
who haye brought life and happiness to the 
derelict, the poor, the sick, and the under- 


privileged. 
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It is for these reasons that our association’ 


dedicates this night to the most outstanding 
man of the year. This year we pay tribute 
to one of our own Members, Congressman 
Victor L. Anfuso. 

Our guest of the evening follows the pat- 
tern of many other immigrants who would 
otherwise have been lost in a world of social 
dogmas, economic subjugation, and educa- 
tional confusion were he not brought to 
the portals of our great Nation at the age of 
9 from the town of Gagliano Castelferrato, 
Sicily, Italy. Having arrived in New York 
and settled in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn, the opportunities of our free edu- 
cational system were opened to him and after 
having completed his elementary and high 
school education he was graduated from 
Brooklyn Law School and admitted to the 
bar in 1928. 

It is needless to say that during these 
trying years his life was a combination of 
work and study with tenacity of will, ardent 
desire for learning, and unselfish pursuit of 
his desired vocation which brought him rec- 
ognition as a capable lawyer, defender of the 
oppressed, and protector of the underprivi- 
leged. 

This is all evidenced in. the many cases 
handled by him as a member of the Legal 
Aid Committee of the Brooklyn Bar Associ- 
ation. 

But all of this was not enough, for burn- 
ing within his soul was the desire to aid 
the young and the needy. In 1930 he formed 
the first welfare organization to aid the 
youth of America and after overcoming tre- 
mendous obstacles he was able to unite men 
and women of opposed political principles 
in the formation of the Italian Board of 
Guardians, a well-established institution 
dedicated to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and the assistance through social 
service of underprivileged families, 

The Second World War found him as 
chairman of the Advisory Board of Selective 
Service by appointment of the governor of 
this State. During this period, he dedicated 
2 years in the Office of Strategic Service in 
the Mediterranean theater and received the 
Certificate of Merit “for distinguished 
achievement and meritorious service.” In 
the years 1945-46 he served as special assist- 
ant to the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice. This entailed many arduous pro- 
longed trips abroad. These activities, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from giving his 
extra time to humanitarian work on behalf 
of the youth of the world for which the 
Holy Father appointed him knight com= 
mander of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 
In 1948, when communism was running ram- 
pant in Italy, he drafted and caused to be 
mailed over 250,000 letters to the people of 
Italy to encourage them to drive commu- 
nism out of that country. The New York 
Times well defines him as “the one man cru- 
sader.” Many are the legends written on 
scrolls dedicated to our guest of honor and 
all of these run consistant with his past 
performances, They are, “For community. 
services,” “For aiding the needy and under- 
priviledged here and in foreign lands,” “Hu- 
manitarian work on behalf of youth,” “For 
Immigration and Naturalization Service,” 
etc. In 1950 his fellow men recognized the 
need for a militant representative in Con- 
gress and he was accordingly elected to that 
office by a huge majority. His record in 
Congress is self-evident. 

He introduced many bills to right the many 
wrongs imposed by discriminatory immigra< 
tion laws. He sponsored bills to create a 
Bureau of Crime Prevention under the De- 
partment of Justice. His activities have 
spread to many spheres of influence; viz, 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Bushwick Hospital, vice president of Youth 
United, Inc., and a member of the mayor's 
advisory committee for the aged, etc. 


He is devoted to his wife, the former 
Frances Stallone, and his lovely five children. 

It behooves our organization to emphasize 
that no more fitting person should now be 
appointed to the distinguished position of 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York. To 
quote the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, “This is a 
good recommendation and seems a natural 


one, * * * Representative Anfuso has had q 


fine record in Congress * * * he has been 
active in many charitable causes. * * * 
Judge Kennedy is a Brooklynite so the ap- 
pointment should go to someone from the 
community.” 
e JOHN J. TRICARICO, Chairman. 


National Meeting for Moral Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at a na- 
tional meeting for moral rearmament, 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in this city 
on February 12, 1953, our distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smitu] spoke, as did also the 
Ambassador of Japan, the Ambassador 
of India, and the Ambassador of Ceylon. 
I ask that the remarks of these distin- 
guished gentlemen be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ADDRESS By Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, CHAIR- 
MAN, SENATE LABOR AND WELFARE COMMIT- 
TEE; CHAIRMAN, Far EASTERN SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The passage of time brings seniority in 
our congressional positions. Through the 
passage of time, I now find myself as chair- 
man,of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Far Eastern Affairs of our Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Those two committees 
are profoundly affected by what we are dis- 
cussing tonight. 

I will speak first of foreign affairs, because 
I have given more time to that than any- 
thing else during the last years. Through 
those years I have traveled a great deal in 
foreign countries, Europe and in the Far East. 
And I have come to a profound conviction 
that the road to world peace can only be 
built on understanding human relationships. 

I have so much concern with this thought 
that in 1949 when I felt alarmed over the 
situation developing in the Far East, I took 
a trip for the first time to that area. I went 
to the beautiful country of Japan, over to 
Korea, to Formosa, to Hong Kong, and other 
parts of China, the Philippines. And I found 
there a yearning for better understanding 
between peoples, the yearning for human 
freedom based on the respect of one citizen 
for another; the yearning to get away in the 
world from any sense of superiority of one 
people over another; the y for the 
same opportunity for everybody of whatever 
race, creed, or color, or whatever national- 
ity. In studying that yearning, I became 
convinced that what I said a moment ago 
was the key to world peace—understanding 
human relationships. 

Now I find myself chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
United States Senate, I have seen in past 
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years as a member of that committee an 
attitude of mind that I have not really fan- 
cied. The idea was one of two contending 
parties, each desirous of sharpening the claws 
of his own group in order to gouge out the 
eyes, figuratively speaking, of the other 
group. 

It has occurred to a number of us who 
have been studying this that this is prob- 
ably the wrong approach, It might be pos- 
sible to start with this approach, but the 
very strength and secret of America has been 
the cooperative spirit in producing the things 
of life that freemen enjoy; and that only 
that spirit can possibly bring about that 
peace in the management-labor world which 
we have heard spoken of tonight so effec- 
tively; and that peace can be based on under- 
standing human relationships. So we are 
now making an experiment with that. 

I have had the high privilege of becoming 
acquainted with the new Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Durkin, a member of the A. F. of L., and 
through him with other labor leaders with 
whom I have been talking and with some 
of our leaders in industry, we are th 
in terms of approaching the question of 
our labor legislation from the standpoint 
of finding areas of agreement before we 
tackle the areas of disagreement. It is sur- 
prising to many people that I say that. Are 
there any possible areas of agreement? We 
have found a lot of them already, and are 
looking into more of them, and by that 
process we approach the more difficult ques- 
tions, the areas of disagreement. But if we 
discover it is possible to be united on cer- 
tain fundamentals, we can approach the 
more difficult in a spirit of cooperation and 
understanding human relations. We begin 
to see the possibility of having peace on the 
homefront which will mean so much for 
peace in the world. These subjects are re- 
lated. 

I am happy to be here as a Member of 
the United States Senate to welcome espe- 
cially our visitors from India and our vis- 
itors from Ceylon and our visitors from 
Japan and their families. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing these gentlemen, espe- 
cially the Ambassador of Japan, in the hap- 
piest kind of a way; and I know our mutual 
approach to these problems spells much 
for the future of the world in working to- 
gether. 

This is the tradition of America. Because 
we Americans, if we look back and think 
of our own ancestors, we are aware that 
they came over here with the same yearn- 
ing, to find a country in which they could 
be free, where they could work together for 
those things they believed in. They were 
conscious of the fact that there is a guiding 
destiny above us all, and that the guiding 
hand of Almighty God is always there for 
those who seek unity on that basis. Thank 
you. 

ApprEess BY EIKICHI ARAKI, THE AMBASSADOR 
or JAPAN 


Let me first of all express my sincere grati- 
tude to Dr. Buchman and other members of 
Moral Rearmament throughout the world 
for their creative thinking and untiring ef- 
forts in promoting world peace which have 
contributed so much to the cause of peace 
and understanding between Japan and other 
countries. 

It is still fresh in my memory that MRA 
extended a cordial invitation to a group of 
Japanese leaders to its meeting in California 
in 1948. This was indeed the first time 
after the war that Japanese were invited 
to participate in an international confer- 
ence whose object. was peace and unity of 
the world. In 1948 my country was slowly 
on her way to recovery from the damages 
of war; my people were suffering acutely 
from inflation; and extensive strikes were 
rampant in Japan, The ideas of world 
brotherhood and classless society which were 
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advocated by MRA in its invitation impressed 
us greatly at that time, and I thought to 
myself: “Nobody denies the truth of these 
principles, but few are bold enough to advo- 
cate these clear truths, still less to put them 
into practice.” 

I am sure His Excellency, the Indian Am- 
bassador, may agree with me when I say 
that we Asian nations have long cherished 
an idea which is similar to that of MRA, 
As an example, I wish to call your attention 
to the teaching of a great ancient philoso- 
pher with whose works I am familiar since 
my boyhood. About 2,500 years ago when 
China was divided into many small provinces 
fighting against each other, that great Chi- 

_nese saint Confucius gave kings, princes, and 
ordinary men on the street the following 
lesson: “First, lead a virtuous life; next, put 
your family in good order; then rule your 
state properly; and peace will be brought to 
the world.” It is extremely interesting to 
note that this principle of Confucius’ politi- 
cal science has something in common with 
the ideal of MRA. I understand that the 
great philosopher and statesman of India, 
Mahatma Gandhi, exerted his influence over 
MRA through his friendship with Dr. Buch- 
man. That is perhaps the reason why MRA 
meetings in Asian countries have made such 
a striking impact. The peoples of these 
countries may have found in the ideals of 
MRA an eloquent expression of their deep- 
rooted preference for spiritual matters. For 
the same reason, a surprisingly great num- 
ber of Japanese have also been inspired by 
MRA. They include leading politicians, in- 
fluential labor leaders, managers of big in- 
dustries, professors and bankers. The 
journey of these people to and from MRA 
meetings throughout Europe, the United 
States and Asia has proved highly fruitful 
in many ways. The warm welcome with 
which they were received in all these parts 
of the world is impressive. They returned 
home with a new confidence in the unity 
of the free peoples of the world and a keen 
enthusiasm for international cooperation to 
establish universal peace and brotherhood. 

Moreover, MRA has given Japanese leaders 
many opportunities to meet leaders from 
other countries and to talk with them in a 
new spirit of friendship and cooperation. 
In my country, too, MRA meetings bring to- 
gether many leaders of labor and manage- 
ment and serve as occasions in which to dis- 
cuss their problems in a most friendly at- 
mosphere of understanding. 

It is little , therefore, that top 
ranking politicians of three out of four major 
parties in my country have sent letters to 
Sweden to recommend Dr. Buchman as a 
candidate for the Nobel peace prize. It is, 
I must emphasize, with sincere gratitude 
and high expectation that the Japanese 
Foreign Minister Okazaki, in the name of the 
highest level leaders of my country has 
cabled an invitation to MRA to convene its 
next world assembly in Japan in May of this 


year. 

I hope that as many members as possible 
of this significant movement will visit my 
country and see for themselves the fervent 
aspirations of our people for a peaceful and 
unified world. The visit of these MRA leaders 
will arouse, I am sure, a new spirit for a 
unified world and mutual understanding in 
the minds of our people. 

Kyoto in May is full of blossoms and green 
trees. In this beautiful environment of the 
ancient capital of Japan may the meeting 
bring harmony among the peoples of Asia, 
and between East and West. 

ADDRESS or G. L. MEHTA, THE AMBASSADOR OF 
INDIA 

I had the pleasure and privilege of meet- 
ing the founder and leader of the moral re- 
armament movement, Dr. Frank Buchman, 
at the headquarters of the movement at 
Caux in May 1947 or early June 1947. 
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During the last 2 or 3 years there has been 
& growing-interest in the tenets and the 
teachings of this movement. Perhaps some 
of you are aware that 3 years ago a planning 
commission was set up in our country, and 
soon after it started work in the summer of 
1950 (and it was our summer, not yours, 
with a temperature of 110° in the shade) we 
had the rare opportunity of meeting and 
conversing with some of the moving spirits 
of this movement. Some of the members of 
the planning commission were attracted to 
the ideas underlying this movement. Some 
of the films of this movement were shown 
in Delhi, and it was felt that it might be 
worthwhile to invite Dr. Frank Buchman to 
visit India. A number of people signed this 
invitation, and I am glad to be able to say 
that I was one of them. 

Frank Buchman has received a very cordial 
reception and evoked considerable enthusi- 
astic response among various sections of 
the public—industrialists, politicians, labor 
unions, newspapermen, and ordinary people. 
A number of people have flocked to see the 
plays put out by the task force. Numbers of 
people have attended various meetings. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who is the President 
of the Republic of India, received them at 
the president’s house. So too the Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, has had a 
long talk with them at the place where they 
were having their meetings. 

They have given several plays, and in Hy- 
derabad where the annual convention of the 
leading political party of India, the Indian 
Independent Congress Party, to which Mr. 
Nehru and others belong, and which is the 
governing party of the country, had their 
meeting. There, too, they created a consid- 
erable amount of interest, and have held 
discussions and meetings with people. 

As His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
Japan, said, the principles for which this 
movement stands are such as to evoke a 
ready response all over the world, and so too 
in the East whose religions and ethical sys- 
tems emphasize the same ideas. Indeed, as 
you see a distracted world torn by hatred 
and conflict and bitterness, you see again and 
again what the prophets of old have said and 
what we always forget—there cannot be 
peace in the world unless there is peace in 
our hearts. More than any mechanical 
changes that can be achieved, the real revo- 
lution that has to be achieved is in the 
hearts and minds of men and women. 

I am very ‘ul to His Excellency, the 
Ambassador of Japan, for his very kind ref- 
erence to our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 
I hope at an early date people who have not 
seen the very moving film of his life that 
was shown 2 days ago, of his life and of his 
movement and of his teachings, will have a 
chance to do so. He too felt that the funda- 
mental reform that is needed in man is moral 
reform. I remember many years ago to have 
read a Chinese saying which said: “If you 
want to plan for a year, plant a tree; if you 
want to plan for 10 years, plant a seed; but 
if you want to plan for a hundred years, 
plant men and women.” 

After all, nothing can be achieved, whether 
a country has material resources, unless the 
men and women are there. What we need 
is really a spiritual revival, a spiritual re- 
vival free from dogma, free from creed, which 
appeals to the essential teachings of the 
great prophets and not the form, which ap- 
peals to the essence of religion and not the 
rituals and sermons, which looks at the sub- 
stance and not the shadow. 

I cannot resist the temptation of reading 
a brief passage from a speech delivered by 
Mahatma Gandhi to a body of students, be- 
cause as one of my teachers said, we are all 
students until our life ends. He said: 

“Let us not lose our way in the surround- 
ing darkness of despair. We shall ever look 
for a light of hope not in the outward 


firmament but in the inner firmament of our 


hearts. The man who has faith, who has 
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cast off all fear, who is absorbed in his work, 
who finds his life in the performance of his 
duties, will not cower before the surround- 
ing gloom. We will know that this gloom 
is transitory and that light is near.” 


ADDRESS oF SIR CLAUDE COREA, THE AMBASSA- 
DOR OF CEYLON 


A very significant change whose tremen- 
dous importance has been overlooked oc- 
curred barely 5 years ago in Asia, Five hun- 
dred million people in whose hearts had 
grown deep bitterness of feelings were eman- 
cipated from a bondage which has lasted 
over a century. 

To attain that freedom they had struggled 
in different ways in different countries. In 
India, through the weapon of nonviolent 
civil disobedience—a triumph even at that 
date for moral re-armament. In other 
places, through revolution. In my own 
country, through the adoption of constitu- 
tional agitation—again a demonstration of 
belief in the moral force. 

The results are this, particularly of the il- 
lustration given by the great Mahatma in 
India of his belief in the Christian doctrine 
as I know it. It must be the same in the 
region in which he was brought up. He 
decided to put into practice what he had 
learned, what you and I have learned, that in 
order to attain victory he had to humble 
himself even to the turning of the other 
cheek. And it paid dividends. There was a 
change of heart among those who con- 
trolled the political destinies of this vast 
area, and overnight this change showed it- 
self in the grant of freedom to these millions 
of people. 

The moral force on which these millions 
relied worked its way into the hearts of 
millions in England and in other countries, 
and resulted in this act of great statesman- 
ship, in charity and love. 

Another great event has taken place only 
during the last few months whose impor- 
tance again must be recognized. For after 
all when people achieved independence a 
certain change took place in their hearts. 
Bitterness and enmity disappeared, and love, 
friendship, charity took their place. Those 
of you who have been to India and Ceylon 
before this happened and after this hap- 
pened could easily recognize this change 
which has come over the people of those 
lands. 

The new event that has happened is the 
visit of Frank Buchman with large delega- 
tions of men and women from the United 
States, from Europe, and from other Asian 
lands, to hold the first Asian Assembly of 
Moral Rearmament in Ceylon. The signifi- 
cance of that will unfold itself as the years 
roll by. 

We in Ceylon have many religions. But we 
have the understanding for the message 
which moral rearmament took to Ceylon. 
And it is our hope and our belief that the 
warm welcome which the people of Ceylon, 
led by their Prime Minister, Cabinet Min- 
isters, and other leading men and women of 
the country, gave to Frank Buchman and 
his delegation is a clear indication not only 
of the usual warm hospitality for which our 
people are known, but also of the deep con- 
sciousness of the need for change among 
the people who had become politically inde- 
pendent, and before whom lay enormous 
problems involving not only their national 
welfare but their relationship to the rest of 
the world, and its peace and happiness. 

That change, my friends, will be the work 
that moral rearmament will do in the years 
to come as a result of that visit, a change 
which will be, as I said before, not only of 
benefit to my country but to all men of good 
will throughout the world. For that reason 
it is a matter of special pleasure to me to be 
here tonight, and while extending my grati- 
tude to my friends of this moral rearmament 
movement for giving me this opportunity 
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of being here tonight, I pray and hope that 
the great work which has been inaugurated 
in Asia, in a land of religious-minded people 
whose spiritual strength has derived from 
the dawn of history, and has unceasingly 
gone down the ages, that in those lands this 
message will take firm hold and bring forth 
the magnificent tree of good works. Thank 
you. 


On the Way to Cleaner, Better, More 
- Economical Executive Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last week, crossed wires gave 
some, who will ultimately be heaving 
monkey wrenches into Republican ma- 
chinery designed to clean up the Wash- 
ington mess, an opportunity to create 
the impression there was bitter dissen- 
sion in the Republican Party over the tax 
and economy program. 

Up to the Hill from the administra- 
tion came an amendment to a bill to 
continue presidential authority to send 
reorganization plans—not legislative 
bills—to the Congress. It was an en- 
abling bill, not a reorganization plan. 
Under it, a proposed plan would become 
the law of the land without action by 
Congress, unless vetoed by the elected 
majority of either House or Senate with- 
in 60 days. It transferred a part of Con- 
gress’ constitutional legislative function 
to the President—notwithstanding the 
first 15 words of the Constitution, which 
are: 

All legislative power herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 


At the request of the Republican Party 
leadership, I forthwith called a meeting 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. That committee, acting in 
good faith, accepted an amendment 
which had been approved by the admin- 
istration’s legal spokesman, accepted by 
the Senate committee, and reported out 
the bill. 

Then, someone at the White House, 
evidently erroneously thinking that the 
prestige of the President might be im- 
paired if he was not given the same au- 
thority which the New Dealers and the 
Democrats, despite Republican Party op- 
position, had grabbed for Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, demanded that 
the committees reverse their action. 
They did. Promptly, except for 16 Mem- 
bers of the Senate and 5 in the House— 
and I was 1 of the 5—the Congress re- 
versed the party policy; did a flip-flop, 

- even though some thought and said such 
a grant of the legislative power was ill 
advised, unconstitutional. 

The amendment, which was first spon- 
sored by the administration, adopted by 
the committee, was, in effect, the same 
amendment offered on March 8, 1939, 
and for which 193 Members of the 
House—practically all Republicans— 


voted and which was defeated by a nay 
vote of 209, with 32 Members not voting. 
On final passage of the bill, 135—almost 
all Republicans and including the Re- 
publican leadership—voted against the 
enabling bill. 

On October 4, 1945, when the same 
amendment was before the House, of 
the 189 Republican Members, 24 were 
absent; 1—Rich, of Pennsylvania—op- 
posed the amendment. But the others— 
164 in number—including the Republi- 
can leader, Mr. Martin, of Massachu- 
setts; the assistant leader, Mr. Halleck, 
of Indiana; the party whip, Mr. Arends, 
of Illinois; and, believe it or not, Sher- 
man Adams, then a Member of the 
House, later President Eisenhower's pre- 
convention adviser and manager, now 
his executive assistant in the White 
House—voted for the amendment. 

For more than 13 years and until Feb- 
ruary 3, last, the Republican Party, as 
an organization, has supported, and its 
leaders have consistently voted in favor 
of, an amendment designed to preserve 
the constitutional power of the Con- 
gress, : 

CONFIDENCE IN THE PRESIDENT 

My further argument that, in order 
to inject efficiency and economy into 
the executive department, the grant of 
legislative power to the Executive was 
unnecessary has already been proved 
correct in that, on the 22d of January, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson issued 
an order to the employees in his Depart- 
ment which will give marked efficiency, 
greater economy. The following day, 
the new Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., issued his order No. 1, 
which, in substance, among other 
things, directed every employee in the 
Justice Department to do a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. 

Other similar orders have been issued 
by the heads of other departments or 
agencies, and it is apparent that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, as of today, is deter- 
mined to have economy, to have effi- 
ciency in the executive departments; 
and has the power and knows how to get 
it. He is getting wholehearted support 
from the heads of the departments. He 
will get like support from Congress. 

There was no need for the Republican 
Party to reverse its long-established 
policy opposing the grant of constitu- 
tional legislative power to other branches 
of the Government, but, that method 
having been adopted, I shall, of course, 
vigorously, consistently support every 
single plan which the President may 
send down and which gives a promise of 
either efficiency or economy. 

Iam looking forward with a great deal 
of interest, as well as curiosity, to see 
what will happen when the heat is on and 
the President sends down a plan, the 
effect of which will be to oust some of 
the incompetent or unnecessary employ- 
ees who were blanketed into office by the 
Truman administration. Am curious, 
too, to know how far some of my Repub- 
lican colleagues will go in joining me in 
support of some plan which may ad- 
versely affect their constituents. 

At the moment, am of the opinion that 
I will go as far, a little farther, in support 
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of the President’s efforts to clean up the 
mess in Washington than some others 
who, the other day, to justify their 
change of policy, adopted the argument 
that, if Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man were given an unconstitutional 
grant of power, President Eisenhower 
should have like authority. 

A grant of legislative power to our 
courageous, patriotic President, in the 
hands of a succeeding incompetent or 
weak President might lead to dictator- 
ship or tyranny or both. 

The people should insist upon the re- 
tention and exercise of the authority 
granted each branch by the founders of 
our Republic. Except for short periods 
when administered by incompetents or 
worse, their plan—the Constitution— 
has given us a very good place to live— 
who wants to live elsewhere? 


Farm Price Declines Require Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the well- 
known economist, Mr. Eugene V. Rostow, 
recently said in an article published in 
the New Leader: 

Depressions are not caused by booms, sun- 
spots, or wars, or any other single and uni- 
versal factor in economic life. The vital 
rule of policy is that downward tendencies, 
however they start, need not be endured pa- 
tiently as the penance we must pay for the 
pleasures of prosperity. Sometimes market 
adjustments will reverse them unaided. But 
the chief economic responsibility of the state 
is to see to it that neither deflation nor in- 
flation gets out of control. 


The Secretary of Agriculture must 
bedr in mind that psychology, as well as 
tangible factors, has a bearing upon 
price movements, marketing, planting, 
and other economic activities. No one 
expects him to excitedly rush all of his 
fire engines to the scene every time a 
one-alarm deflationary fire breaks out 
but he is expected to give ample assur- 
ance that he will not let any deflationary 
fire get out of control. It is evident that 
the memory of past depressions and Mr. 
Benson’s current attitude have combined 
to create uneasiness in some areas. He 
should dispel this uneasiness at once by 
announcing concrete plans to prevent de- 
fiation from getting out of control and 
thereby upsetting the delicate balance of 
our “high break-even” economy. 

Hard experience has taught us that in- 
dustrial workers cannot prosper when 
the farmers are not prosperous, and vice 
versa. Each one of us has an interest in 
maintaining all segments of the econ- 
omy. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
not responsible for trends underway be- 
fore he took office but he is responsible 
for meeting them now. Constructive 
action, not alibis, is in order. 
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Santa Margarita Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George F. Yackey, of Fallbrook, Calif., 
wrote an article which was printed in 
the Fallbrook Enterprise on October 10, 
1952. Mr. Yackey’s article provides an 
excellent discussion of the litigation be- 
tween the United States Government 
and the thousands of landowners in 
southern California who have been 
named defendants in this water suit. 

The article follows: 

SANTA MARGARITA CONTROVERSY 


(By George F. Yackey) 

The Santa Margarita River water situation 
is causing people to say and do things today 
which they are certain to regret later. Most 
actions are unconsidered and most state- 
ments based on lack of actual knowledge of 
true facts. To help those who really want 
to be correct and honest in their knowledge 
and statements, I wish to offer the following 
from one who has been intimately concerned 
with the matter: 

There are two kinds of water rights in 
the State of California. One is the riparian, 
which gives the landowner, with unbroken 
ownership adjacent to a stream, the right 
to take water for his daily needs. Sale of a 
strip parallel and back from the river for- 
feits it and all in back of it from future 
riparian right. 

Riparian owners cannot store water for 
subsequent use, hence in wet seasons have 
no claim on the waters passing by their 
property. All the waters so unused, day to 
day, are the property of the State, and the 
State through its division of water resources, 
by law, gives the use of such flood waters to 
applicants who can put it to beneficial use. 
This water may be taken day by day or in 
wet periods stored for subsequent use. It 
is called appropriative water. 


FPUD NOT RIPARIAN 


Camp Pendleton has riparian rights. The 
Fallbrook Public Utility District has negligi- 
ble riparian rights and claims none. On the 
other hand, Pendleton has no appropriative 
rights and the FPUD has most excellent and 
important State-granted appropriative rights 
which the Government covets, for these are 
the water rights to store water behind a dam. 

As long as the Government did not intend 
to build a dam, it didn’t need appropriative 
rights, but when it found the FPUD 
these rights, it tried to ignore or defy State 
laws and when that failed, it started its 
effort to try to prove that riparian rights 
include appropriative waters. 

Remember, the FPUD (and the SMMWCo. 
incidentally) claims no riparian rights, but 
does claim prior right to floodwaters which 
run off unused and which are the only waters 
which can be stored behind a dam. 


OCEANSIDE’S INTEREST 


The Government at Pendleton has lands 
in both the San Luis Rey and Santa Marga- 
rita watersheds. Many of its most congested 
areas are in the San Luis Rey watershed. 
The two have been severed by the right-of- 
way of the Santa Fe Railroad and it may 
become necessary for the Government to 
develop wells in the San Luis Rey above 
Oceanside to supply its large areas In the San 
Luis Rey watershed. This probably accounts 
considerably for Oceanside’s interest in try- 


ing to help Camp Pendleton get all the 
water of the Santa Margarita River. 

I don’t want this adjudication sult on 
the Santa Margarita River now because: 

I. This adjudication suit is terribly expen- 
sive; the Government has unlimited finances 
and the defendants cannot keep the pace. 


WILL TAKE YEARS 


2. The suit will take years to settle—the 
last one took 16 years and only was settled 
by arbitration. The FPUD, since 1946, has 
tried to work out cooperative arrangements 
and to amicably settle the trouble. In this 
time the district has let normal growth get 
it behind in development and, in the years 
it may take to settle a suit, the district 
would well perish due to restriction in 
financing caused by the suit. 

3. The suit, with the plaintiff the Federal 
Government, held in a Federal court and 
before a Federal judge, leaves one cold as 
to the result. 

4. One set of State water laws is supposed 
to govern in all such cases, but there are as 
many interpretations of the law as there 
are judges. No two previous cases, to my 
knowledge, have ever resulted in the same 
findings. While Judge Yankwich has had 26 
years’ experience on the bench and has an 
outstanding reputation, it is an excellent 
bet that a judgment by him will have new 
interpretations. This is parallel to what 
happens in Washington when, under a broad 
law, various bureaus are permitted to write 
their own executive orders. Each order is 
& law in itself and so are judgments under 
our water laws. 

5. The outcome of this suit is going to af- 
fect the lives of everyone in the area. Where 
the life of 1 person is concerned, he can have 
& jury trial of 12 of his peers. The respon- 
sibility placed on one man in this case is 
too great. 

6. Rather than settle the unrest in the 
area an adjudication will promote further 
discord and difficulties. From the propor- 
tionate figures of 0.0017 percent quoted as 
FPUD’s 200 acres’ share of the total river 
water, the smaller riparians will be dried up 
by the Government suit. Water masters ad- 
ministering adjudicated rights on other 
rivers are costing more than the water is 
sometimes worth. Endless damage suits 
are sure to follow, which merely give work to 
lawyers and do not get a drop more water. 


CONDEMNED IN 1940 


The Government condemned the land for 
Camp Pendleton in 1940. Prior to this, the 
ranch was privately owned. Since before 
1900, the people of the Fallbrook area have 
planned their development around the Santa 
Margarita River. In 1925 they went so far 
as to have the river studied for dam sites and 
& permit was secured from the State to im- 
pound water behind a dam close to Fall- 
brook; pictures of the dam site appeared in a 
Los Angeles paper at the time. 

This was all done with the knowledge and 
blessing of the owners of the ranch. The 
plan was postponed until later when financ- 
ing would be easier, The FPUD district, it 
should be remembered, was established in 
1922 and is no new creation as many would 
be led to believe. 

When Camp Pendleton was taken for Gov- 
ernment use, no attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the water rights it possessed or the ex- 
tent of the supply. The Government now is 
attempting to correct a mistake or an over- 
sight. 


COLORADO FOR CAMP 


The people in the area, the several thou- 
sand little people making up the FPUD and 
the thousands around the FPUD, cannot 
secure sufficient water from the Colorado. 
On the other hand, the Government can get 
all the water it needs from the Colorado and 
ata price comparable to what it pays at other 
camps for like service, 
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The Government does lease out thousands 
of acres of farmlands on Camp Pendleton. 
Should the people of Fallbrook do without 
water in their homes so the Government can 
rent land to raise beans and flowers? 

The Government and the FPUD in 1949 
did agree on the division of waters from the 
Santa Margarita. The Justice Department 
later said the Government could not execute 
the contracts without congressional approval. 
The FPUD did everything it could to get this 
approval through H. R. 5368 and S. 2809, 
The military lobbyists in Washington de- 
feated the bills in Senate committee after 
their unanimous passage in the House of 
Representatives. 

I believe Fallbrook is being made the 
guinea pig in an action to assert new Federal 
powers over State and public rights. A de- 
cision against Fallbrook would be a decision 
against every State and community in the 
Nation. Our Congressmen and Senators 
know it. That is why they and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States have 
ruled against spending Government money 
to continue the suit. 


The Fur Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, histori- 
cally, Louisiana has been the largest fur- 
producing State in the Union and the 
Third Congressional District, which I 
have the honor to represent in this great 
body, in the past has produced more 
muskrat fur than any other section of 
the entire United States. 

In the last few years, however, this 
formerly rich and plentiful source of 
livelihood for thousands of trappers in 
my district has been threatened with 
practical extermination. With the ac- 
tive help and support of outstanding 
citizens and civic groups in my district 
and ever since my election to Congress in 
1948, I have been pointing out the rea- 
son for our troubles and advocating 
measures for the rehabilitation of this 
important industry. 

Thus, on January 24, 1950, I made a 
speech on the floor and advocated the 
adoption of two measures, namely: 

First, I advocated an amendment to 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
to completely bar and stop the in.porta- 
tion of furs from Russia and all com- 
munistic countries, including Red China, 
I pointed out that in 1948 alone Russia 
dumped $38,000,000 of furs into the 
United States. 

I am glad to report that my proposal 
was adopted and as a consequence im- 
ports of furs from Russia and the com- 
munistic countries, including Red China, 
are now completely prohibited. This 
particular loophole has been effectively 
stopped and the trappers in my district 
will derive great benefits from the law 
that was passed during the last session 
of Congress. 

Second, I proposed the repeal of the 
so-called luxury tax of 20 percent on fur 
garments and pointed out that this tax 
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is in effect a penalty against the fur in- 
dustry and the consumer. I have re- 
introduced a similar bill in January of 
this year, or during the first week of this 
Congress. I take the position that war- 
time excess taxes on telephone and tele- 
graph facilities, jewelry, toilet prepara- 
tions, and so forth, as well as on furs, 
should be taken off of the backs of our 
tax-burdened people, and I know that 
many other Members of Congress feel as 
I do about this matter. I am urging the 
Committee on Ways and Means to take 
action on this proposal. 

The third measure I have been ad- 
vocating is a thorough study of the rea- 
sons for the serious diminishing in the 
muskrat population in the marsh lands 
of Louisiana. 

Muskrats, in years nast, have been the 
trappers’ traditional “money crop.” For 
instance, in the 1945-46 season the trap- 
pers in Louisiana received about $12.5 
million for their catch. I am advised 
that for the 1952-53 season the returns 
will be less than $2 million. 

In a good season Louisiana trappers 
normally count on marketing about 8 
million muskrat pelts. But in the past 4 
years, according to the State wildlife 
division figures, the take has declined to 
between 1 and 244 million skins a year. 

During the last recess of Congress, I 
visited the heretofore prolific muskrat 
areas in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, including Marsh Island and the 
Lafourche-Terrebonne territories. I dis- 
cussed this situation personally with 
trappers and rugged old-timers who have 
spent their lives in the business. 

I have been particularly impressed 
with a series of intelligent articles re- 
cently appearing in the Houma Courier 
on the subject of the decline in the musk- 
rat population. 

And so serious is the problem that it 
made the front page of the Wall Street 
Journal, of February 20, 1953, in an 
article entitled “Bayou Mystery.” We 
who have been so concerned about this 
problem are particularly delighted to 
see that our constant discussion of and 
agitation over the matter have finally 
provoked the serious thought of such an 
important financial periodical. What 
lies behind the mysterious decline in 
muskrat numbers? 

Mr. Speaker, a variety of reasons have 
been advanced as the cause for the de- 
cline in the muskrat population. Some 
blame recent droughts which have cut 
the animals’ food supply. Others say 
it is due to disease. There are some who 
seem to think that oil company opera- 
tions, including the tracking by marsh 
buggies over nesting places might be re- 
sponsible. Still others contend that the 
nutria have invaded the habitat of the 
once very prolific muskrat family. On 
the other hand, Dr. Frank Ashbrook, a 
fur specialist with the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Washington, 
states: 

In Louisiana, the rats tend to disappear 
after big storms that drive the salt water 
into the marshes. After a few seasons, when 
the water freshens again, they come back. 


Perhaps a combination of all of the 
foregoing alleged causes is the root of the 
trouble. I do not know, but when out- 
standing citizens, such as Charley King, 


venerable editor of the weekly Morgan 
City Review, tell me that while in the 
past trappers used to engage in their 
trade from November until January or 
February, and now they are limited to 
only a few weeks, I think it is time to do 
something about this situation. In fact, 
it appears that in some sections the 
catch is almost nil. For instance, the 
reporter of the Wall Street Journal 
quotes a picturesque old-timer as saying, 
“Las’ year they was none. This year 
they was absolutely none.” 

It seems to me that the editor of the 
Houma Courier put his finger on a pos- 
sible course for a solution when he said 
in the last paragraph of his editorial of 
January 16, 1953: 


One suggestion is that Federal wildlife men 
study the problem with a view to ascertain- 
ing the reason for the decline of this hitherto 
prolific little fur bearer that has survived 
floods, tides, and dry seasons since the trap- 
ping industry began. When we consider that 
muskrats furnish a living every season for 
some 100,000 persons connected directly or 
indirectly with the Louisiana fur industry, 
that would not be too much to ask. 


And that is exactly what I propose to 
do. Accordingly, I have just addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Albert M. Day, 
Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
sain of the Interior, Washington, 

EU OF 


Dear MR. Day: As you well know, I have 
been very much concerned about the gradual 
decline of the muskrat population in Lou- 
isiana. 

Thousands of people in my district have 
been dependent on that industry for their 
livelihood. 

In fact, the muskrat catch has for time 
immemorial been the traditional “money 
crop” for our trappers. For instance, in the 
1945-46 season, the trappers received about 
$12.5 million for their muskrat pelts. I am 
told that the returns for the 1952-53 season 
will probably be less than $2 million. Again, 
for what we used to consider a normal season, 
the trappers produced about 8 million pelts, 
while during the last 4 years, I am told that 
the average catch has been between 1 and 
2% million skins. 

This situation is so serious that I am 
calling it to the attention of the House this 
morning. In connection with my remarks, 
I will include a factual discussion of the 
matter from an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal, of February 20, 1953, and an 
editorial which appeared in the Houma 
Courier on January 16, 1953. In order to 
obviate the necessity for repetition, I ask 
that you consider my remarks contained in 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of this 
letter. 

I respectfully solicit the aid of your De- 
partment in finding a solution to this prob- 
lem, and would appreciate a report from you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mr. Speaker, I now submit the Wall 
Street Journal article and the editorial 
from the Houma Courier, above referred 
to, reading as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of February 

20, 1953] 

Bayou MYSTERY—LOUVISIANA Fur TRAPPERS 
Harp Hit sy DECLINE IN Muskrat POPULA- 
TION—Dry WEATHER, OIL, AND Gas DRILL- 
ING GET BLAME FOR VANISHING RODENTS— 
SOME MALIGN THE NUTRIA 

(By Albert C. Lasher) 

LAFITTE, LA, —A marshland mystery is wor- 
rying Louisiana’s trappers. It may interest 
womenfolk around the country, too. It’s the 
case of the vanishing muskrats, 
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Veteran fur hunters in this State's coastal 
lowlands say they’ll be lucky if their total 
income from muskrat skins runs as high as 
$1 million in the 1952-53 season now draw- 
ing to a close. That’s a little less than they 
earned a year ago, and a sharp decline from 
the record of $12.5 million they got for musk- 
Tat pelts back in 1945-46. 

Muskrats in years past have been the tra- 
ditional money crop for the fur trappers. 
These small rodents, weighing about 2 
pounds each, eat the grass that grows in the 
marshes. In a good season, Louisiana trap- 
pers normally count on marketing about 
8 million muskrat pelts. But in the past 4 
years, according to State wildlife division 
figures, the take has declined to between 
1 and 2% million skins a year. 

One old-timer, with some overstatement, 
moans about the disappearing muskrats: 
“Las’ year they was none. This year they 
was absolutely none.” 

Louisiana is one of the Nation’s top fur- 
producing States. Her 4 million acres of 
marshes along the Gulf Coast are a natural 
breeding ground for muskrats, otter, nutria, 
mink, raccoons, and skunks. 


INTO THE MARSHLAND 


Late in the fall every year, some 10,000 
trappers move into the soggy marshland in 
an effort to snare enough animals to bring 
them anywhere from $1,000 to $5,000 for their 
70 to 80 days of work. Lately they've had to 
settle for considerably less. 

Not only are there fewer muskrats around 
here, but prices for the pelts at local auctions 
haven't increased to refiect the relative scar- 
city. Dealers in the New York fur market 
say that’s partly because “if we can’t get 
‘rat skins from one State, we get them from 
another.” A further potent reason is the 
reluctance of many women to pay the 20 per- 
cent Federal excise tax on a fur coat or 
cape. 

“Muskrat coats are in the moderate-priced 
class,” says the president of one Manhattan 
fur company. “The only people buying fur 
coats these days are people with money, and 
they can afford mink.” 

Muskrat pelts in Louisiana are now bring- 
ing around $1.25 each, and that is likely to 
be about the average for the season, trap- 
pers believe. Nutria skins bring about $2 
on the average. Good mink pelts sell for $12 
to $15. 

Louisiana pelt prices for the 1951-52 sea- 
son, last for which complete figures are avail- 
able, averaged $1.09 for muskrat, $2 for nutria, 
$9.39 for mink, and $11.05 for otter. Fewer 
than 5,000 otter were trapped. The muskrat 
take was a little over 1 million. Nutria pelts 
totaled 78,000 and mink, 96,000. 

VETERAN JIMMIE CAULFIELD 

Typical of the trappers is Jimmie Caul- 
field, who was here at Lafitte a few days 
ago attending a fur auction with 16 other 
fur hunters. Jimmie has been trapping for 
31 of his 50 years. 

Stacked in a pile at. his feet were 138 
muskrat skins and 3 mink skins, his take 
from 150 steel traps, during 3 days in 
the marshes. Eight buyers bid for the lot, 
which went for $176.65. Jimmie got about 
$114. The rest went to pay the owner of 
the land which Jimmie had leased for the 
trapping season. 

The 17 mounds of brown fur along the 
wharf on the Bayou Barataria held 5,774 
muskrat pelts and 48 mink. All told, they 
brought $6,130. The trappers’ share was 
$3,984. Jimmie Caulfield, considered one of 
the best men in the marsh, shook his head 
in disappointment at the slim muskrat take. 
“Maybe nex’ year the ‘rats come back,” he 
said hopefully. 

TOUGH GOING FOR TRAPPERS 

Charley King, venerable editor of the 
weekly Morgan City Review, remembers when 
trappers would come into the lowlands in No- 
vember and stay until January or February. 
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Last season, they left even before the close 
of the season because it didn’t pay to stay 
on. 

“A man would leave maybe a $500-a-month 
job as an automobile mechanic, take his kids 
out of school, and head for the marsh,” says 
Mr. King. “But the last few years, it hardly 
paid him to do it.” 

What lies behind the mysterious decline 
in muskrat numbers? 

Every trapper seems to have his own no- 
tions. Many blame recent droughts which 
have cut the animals’ food supply and 
tended to breed disease. Others point an 
accusing finger at the growing oil and gas 
operations in the marshlands; nesting places 
are disturbed and the muskrats are fright- 
ened, these critics contend. 

Still other Louisiana natives malign the 
nutria, a recent newcomer to the State. 
These beaver-like animals are invading the 
muskrats’ feeding grounds and driving them 
out, some fur authorities assert. The first 
nutria—only six pairs—were brought from 
South America about 30 years ago for ex- 
perimental breeding purposes. They escaped 
from their pens in a violent Gulf storm and 
took refuge in the marshes. They propa- 
gated rapidly, and now inhabit much of the 
trapping area. 

But Dr. Frank Ashbrook, a fur specialist 
with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Washington, disputes the claim 
that nutria are driving the muskrats away. 
“There’s a similar decline in the muskrat 
population in other States in the East and 
Central West,” he declares. “We aren't sure 
why. In Louisiana, the muskrats tend to dis- 
appear after big storms that drive the salt 
water into the marshes. After a few sea- 
sons, when the water freshens again, they 
come back.” 

Steinberg & Co., largest fur dealer in Lou- 
isiana, says its purchases of muskrat skins 
this season are running only a little ahead of 
last year, when the firm bought 220,000 pelts. 
That compares with purchases of 2 million 
muskrat skins in 1947-48. Morris Stein- 
berg, slow-speaking president of the com- 
pany, puts the blame on nutria. He intro- 
duced a bill in the State legislature last 
year proposing that efforts be made to rid 
the State of nutria, and that muskrat trap- 
ping be halted for one season. The measure 
died in committee, 


[From the Houma Courier of January 16, 
1953] 


Luxury Tax REPEAL WOULD AID Fur INDUSTRY 


The 20 percent luxury tax on furs is one 
of the chief reasons for the drastically re- 
duced income from fur trapping in the past 
few years. This week, news from the Na- 
tion's Capital informs us that Representative 
Epwin E. Wi111s, of the Third Louisiana Dis- 
trict—largest fur-producing area in the 
United States—has already launched a fight 
to repeal this wartime excise tax. 

Willis has introduced a bill which would 
eliminate both the original 10 percent tax 
imposed at the beginning of World War II 
and the additional 10 percent imposed since 
that time. 

This 20-percent tax on furs is one of three 
depressing factors that have confronted the 
Louisiana fur industry in recent years. One 
problem has been solved—the importation of 
furs and fur articles from abroad, chiefiy 
Russia, was prohibited by the last Congress. 
Another and perhaps greater problem is the 
increasing scarcity of muskrats with the 
resulting smaller catches. 

That the State’s fur-trapping industry is 
confronted with a crisis which may even yet 
spell its doom is demonstrated by the fact 
that the annual money crop in Louisiana 
from furs has dropped from more than $8 
million a few years ago (1947-48 season) to 
less than $2 million. s 

Removal of the 20-percent tax will relieve 
one of the great ills affecting the Louisiana 
trapping industry, for this tax has caused 


considerable buyer resistance, In fact, re- 
ports would indicate that the trapper actu- 
ally receives less for his raw pelts than the 
Federal Government gets in taxes on the 
finished product. 

Repeal of the tax will undoubtedly go a 
long way toward removing buyer resistance. 
But it will not completely cure the trapping 
industry's ills. The remaining problem— 
why the tremendous drop in Terrebonne’s 
fu: catch—must be overcome. Several the- 
ories have been advanced for the scarcity of 
muskrats in the vicinity. One is that they 
are being devoured by hungry coons. An- 
other is that disease has greatly diminished 
their numbers. The fur catch drop was de- 
clared cause for alarm at a recent chamber 
of commerce meeting by Gibson Autin. 

One suggestion is that Federal wildlife 
men study the problem with a view to as- 
certaining the reason for the decline of this 
hitherto prolific little fur bearer that has 
survived floods, tides, and dry seasons since 
the trapping industry began. When we con- 
sider that muskrats furnish a living every 
season- for some 100,000 persons connected 
directly or indirectly with the Louisiana fur 
industry, that would not be too much to ask, 


The Nixon Forgeries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp the editorial com- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune, 
of February 11, 1953, which discusses the 
forged documents used against Vice 
President Nrxon in the recent campaign, 

The editorial follows: 


THE NIXON FORGERIES 


An unpleasant aftermath of the recent 
presidential campaign is the conclusion of 
a bipartisan Senate Elections Subcommittee 
that the most reprehensible means were used 
in an unsuccessful effort to smear Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. Some mystery still surrounds 
the personalities and the details involved, 
but nothing less than forgery was used. 
That the forged documents, allegedly link- 
ing the then vice-presidential candidate 
with a $52,000 oil fund, were not injected 
into the already overheated campaign at- 
mosphere is due in part to the editor of 
the New York Post, who refused to publish 
the documents which had been submitted 
tohim. Their existence, however, was widely 
rumored at the time, adding fuel to the sus- 
picions and innuendoes which partisanship 
had made current. 

The forged text of at least one of the 
letters has been made public in an article 
by Look magazine, which also reproduces 
for the first time the Vice President’s in- 
come-tax returns of recent years. It need 
hardly be said that these bear out the gen- 
eral accounting made by the candidate in 
his famous broadcast address during the 
campaign. They reveal the precise sources 
of the money which went into the purchase 
of the Vice President’s house, and empha- 
size in their totality the financial affairs 
of a modest and hard-working man. It 
might well have been wiser had Mr. Nixon 
followed up his public accounting with the 
immediate publication of these financial 
documents; but now that all the figures 
have been spread upon the record, and all 
the vicious rumors discredited, truth is seen 
to vindicate Mr, Nixon completely. 
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Point 4 in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article by 
Jonathan B. Bingham in the February 
11, 1953, issue of the Trade Union 
Courier. Mr. Bingham, an authority on 
international relations, cites examples of 
United States technical assistance to 
Israel in the fields of industry, education, 
agriculture, and commerce. His article 
in the Trade Union Courier is derived 
from the original remarks by the author 
before the Hadassah, an American or- 
ganization of Jewish women aiding the 
new Israel Republic. It follows: 


The principle of point 4 is a very simple 
one. It is based on a revolutionary fact: 
That fact is that today for the first time 
in the history of the world, mankind col- 
lectively has enough knowledge to solve the 
problems of hunger and want, the age-old 
evils of the world. The principle of point 4 
is then that, if somehow or other that col- 
lective knowledge can be brought together 
and communicated to the people who need 
it and can use it, tremendous progress can 
be made toward economic and social justice, 
The problem obviously is one of commu- 
nication, and it is an enormously complex 
one. 

What is the United States Government 
doing, and what can it do, to help the State 
of Israel solve its economic problems? The 
point 4 segment of our program is relatively 
very small in terms of dollars (in compari- 
son to the economic-aid segment), but that 
does not necessarily mean that it is the less 
important in the long run. 

As in the case of all our point 4 programs, 
the nature of what we do is determined by 
what we are requested to do by the local 
government, usually after discussions have 
taken place as to the types of activities which 
are jointly felt to be most needed. One of 
the fields in which the Israeli officials and 
our point 4 people have agreed there was a 
great need in Israel is industrial and voca- 
tional education. Among the immigrants 
arriving in Israel in recent years, there were 
comparatively few who were trained in the 
mechanical arts and trades. Israel simply 
does not have enough mechanics, electri- 
cians, plumbers, welders, pipefitters, and the 
like. Our program in this field, which was 
one of the first to be undertaken, involves 
the sending of technicians and supplies and 
equipment to Israel, and also provides for 
the bringing of trainees to the United States, 

In a like manner we are assisting in Is- 
rael’s drive to increase food production 
through technical assistance in the field of 
agricultural extension and demonstration, 
development of specialized crops, livestock 
improvement, forestry, and range manage- 
ment. 

We are engaged on a program to help the 
Government of Israel in the field of public 
health administration, including the control 
of contagious disease, milk sanitation, sani- 
tary inspection and sewage disposal. Curi- 
ously enough, although Israel has a great 
many doctors, very few of them are trained 
in the type of public health work which 
we have seen developed in the United States, 

Our technicians will also be helping in the 
fields of public administration, finance, 
transportation, and communications, the de- 
velopment of Israel’s mineral resources, and 
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in various industrial fields, including ceram- 
ics, textiles, food processing and others. 

Our economic aid to Israel has been di- 
rected primarily to meeting the economic 
problems created by the great influx of 
refugees in recent years. During the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, last, we made avail- 
able some $63 million in grant aid for this 
purpose. For the current fiscal year the Con- 
gress has appropriated some $70 million. 
These funds are to be used, in the words 
of the Mutual Security Act, “for specific ref- 
ugee relief and resettlement projects in 
Israel.” 

In all of our dealings with the Government 
and the people of Israel we have been tre- 
mendously impressed by the gigantic and 
courageous efforts which have been made to 
build this new nation, and the hardships 
which the people have imposed upon them- 
selves to that end. During the few days 
that I spent in Israel, I was impressed to 
see what had been accomplished in a few 
short years. There were modern apartment 
houses; there were up-to-date stores and 
factories. All sorts of barriers have been 
surmounted, including the barrier of lan- 
guage. In the automobile assembly plant 
in Haifa which I visited, I was told, that 28 
languages were spoken among the workmen, 
few if any of whom had worked in a factory 
before. 

The role which the United States through 
‘TCA can perform in helping Israel to solve 
her economic problems is inevitably a minor 
one, The major role must be played by 
the Israelis themselves, to begin with 
through a realistic appraisal of the nature 
of those problems and of what Israel's re- 
sources are for the solution of them. In 
recent months considerable progress has 
been made along these lines by the adoption 
of businesslike procedures for the budgeting 
of income and expenditures. At best the 
road ahead will be a long and hard one. 


Bring Government Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from a small but excellent 
weekly newspaper in my district, the 
Strasburg (Ohio) Inter-County Gazette. 

This editorial ably summarizes an ar- 
gument I have supported throughout the 
time I have been in Congress. Its title 
“Bring Government Back Home,” should 
become the slogan of every American 
who is sincerely interested in maintain- 
ing our Republic. The editorial follows: 


BRING GOVERNMENT Back HOME 


Because the preamble to the Constitution 
says it was adopted to promote the general 
welfare, every do-gooder who has descended 
on Washington in the past 20 years has de- 
fended his pet project as constitutional un- 
der the so-called welfare clause. 

The result has been to entangle the Fed- 
eral Government in an endless series of works 
and missions which should have been 
handled by State and local governments. 
All this has helped increase Federal Govern- 
ment from 622,000 in 1932 to more than 
2,500,000 today. It has helped to boost Fed- 
eral expenditures from $4,659,000,000 in 1932 
to an estimated $74,593,000,000 in the current 
fiscal year. 

The cost of this great bureaucracy is more 
than the economy can support and remain 


prosperous, The only way to curtail its ex- 
penditures is to bring government back 
home so that State and local governments 
can handle their own public services. That’s 
what the Founding Fathers intended them 
to do. 


Veterans’ Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the 
following letter: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., Fetruary 20, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocegs: Reference is made to 
your telephone request this date concerning 
cost of restoration of the operating beds lost 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals as a 
result of budgetary reductions for fiscal 
year 1953. 

Cost of restoration of the 2,288 beds where 
urgently required would be approximately 
$14 million for the entire fiscal year 1953. 
Since it would be impossible to restore these 
beds for the full year, it would appear that 
approximately $5 million would be required 
for the balance of the current fiscal year. 
This should not be interpreted to mean that 
we could continue operating these beds dur- 
ing fiscal year 1954 since there are no funds 
carried in the President's budget for them. 
Increasing costs due primarily to increasing 
personnel requirements indicate that approx- 
imately $15 million will be required for this 
group of beds during fiscal year 1954, 

I feel it only proper to advise you of some 
of the danger points which are developing in 
the medical program as a direct result of 
continued absorption of budgetary reduc~ 
tions and the increasing demands of modern 
medicine in order to provide proper care. A 
few examples extracted from our recent re- 
view of the effects of the reduction in force 
in VA hospitals are cited for your infor- 
mation: 

(a) Increased elopements, accidents, and 
combative behavior of psychotic patients; 

(b) Evening and night coverage by ward 
personnel completely inadequate—one per- 
son to service several wards or buildings; 

(c) Proper security measures cannot be 
provided; 

(d) Clinic appointment schedules for 
patients cannot be met; 

(e) Physical needs of infirm and geriatric 
patients cannot be met—bathing schedules, 
linen changes not made when required; 

(f) Certain specialized treatment pro- 
cedures drastically reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely—insulin shock therapy, physiotherapy 
and hydrotherapy; 

(g) Use of new drugs and therapeutic pro- 
cedures require more personnel than avail- 
able to provide necessary care; and, 

(h) Extra work assignments necessitating 
employment of professional and ancillary 
personnel in excess of normal workweek 
with no compensation or equivalent time 
off. 
I believe the information furnished herein 
will be of value with respect to a clearer 
understanding of my growing concern over 
the present and future outlook for the vet- 
erans medical care program. 

If I can be of any further assistance to 
you or the members of your committee, 
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please do not hesitate to call me at any 
time. 
Very truly yours, 
J. T. BOONE, 
Vice Admiral (M. C.), U. S. Navy, Retired, 
Chief Medical Director. 


P. S—Patient stay is lengthened when 
staffs are materially reduced. Work-up on 
patients cannot be accomplished expedi- 
tiously. Unusually protracted periods are 
required for X-ray, laboratory, and other 
clinic procedures. Necessary clerical work 
because of reduced forces is delayed in ac- 
complishment. All these factors tend to 
lengthen patient stay; therefore fewer pa- 
tients can be cared for and larger waiting 
lists develop. Modern science has extended 
the life span, and with our older age group 
of beneficiaries, it can readily be foreseen 
that hospital in-patient days will multiply 
as a consequence thereof. 


Secretary McKay Takes Dim View of 
Columbia River Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks a discussion concern- 
ing the controversial proposal to divert 
Columbia River water to California 
which appears in the February 15, 1953, 
issue of the Oregonian and was written 
by the Oregonian staff writer, Paul 
Ewing. 

The article follows: 


Remember the controversial proposal to 
divert Columbia River water to California? 

It has been denied, repudiated, depreci- 
ated, and discussed for 2 years. The Bureau 
of Reclamation's United Western investiga- 
tion, on which it is based, still has not been 
released in its entirety by the Department of 
Interior, 

But it is far from dead. 

“Consideration of a United Western plan 
must be continued in order to permit the 
remaining possibilities for development of 
water supply or exchanges to receive the full 
benefit of coordination and physical integra- 
tion with an ultimate overall plan,” S. P, 
McCasland, who headed the investigation, 
says in a foreword to the report. 


M'KAY VIEWS INVOLVED 


Interior officials say Reclamation Commis- 
sioner Michael W. Straus has been trying to 
get the report released but was blocked by 
ex-Interior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, 
Final decision probably will be made by new 
Secretary Douglas McKay. 

McKay takes a dim view of the whole 
thing. 

“We don’t know whether or not Oregon 
has any surplus water,” he says. “We will 
not know until Oregon is thoroughly de- 
veloped.” 

“I think the proposal to export water is 
a dead duck. We can consider it a closed 
issue.” 

KLAMATH PLAN URGED 


However, it is a virtual certainty that 
long-range planners in bureaus under McKay 
will continue to exert pressure for approval 
of their program. 

Part of it, covering diversion of Klamath 
River water to southern California via pro- 
posed Ah Pah Reservoir and a 60-mile tun- 
nel to the Sacramento River, is widely known. 
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The Reclamation Bureau is thumping the 
tub to get it authorized. 

The rest of the plan is contained in the 
voluminous United Western investigation’s 
Interim Report on Reconnaissance, Califor- 
nia Section. 


HUGE ACREAGES LINKED 


It covers the entire West where McCasland 
says surplus water could irrigate 25,000,000 
acres. The objective is to take water from 
where it is to where it isn’t. 

Where it is, primarily, is in Oregon. Pos- 
sible diversion from the Snake River in 
Idaho was discarded—too expensive and not 
enough surplus water. 

Diversion from the Pend Oreille River at 
Albeni Falls Dam site got the same treat- 
ment. Engineers figured it would require 
1,020 miles of aqueduct, including 290 miles 
of tunnel and 40 of siphon, 


OREGON STREAMS SURVEYED 


That leaves Oregon where United Western 
likes the looks of the Rogue, Illinois, Smith, 
Willamette, and Columbia Rivers. 

Reclamation officials in Washington say 
the report is based on a windshield survey 
and cannot be considered exact in any sense 
of the word. 

Nevertheless, several plans are provided in 
considerable detail for tapping Oregon 
streams, Some are alternatives—including 
alternatives to the plan for tapping the 
lower Klamath River in California. 


SURPLUS AMPLE FOR USES 


Only 10 percent of available surplus water 
would be taken, the report states, and points 
out that 58 percent of the 300 million acre- 
feet per year flowing into the Pacifict in 
California, Oregon, and Washington comes 
from the Columbia, 

“After reserves have been made for all 
conceivable future uso in irrigation, indus- 
try, and domestic use throughout the North- 
west, the remaining surplus would be some 
four times as great as the reserves, or almost 
240 million acre-feet per year,” the report 
continues, 4 

“Such a quantity of water is more than 
treble the amount which would be consumed 
in irrigation of the entire acreage suscep- 
tible to irrigation encountered in all the 
rest of the area under investigation. It is 
certainly enormous in comparison with any 
amount which is likely ever to be exported.” 

The report contemplates drawing 10 mil- 
lion acre-feet per year from the Willamette 
near Oregon City, or—most likely because of 
Willamette pollution—from the Columbia 
below Bonneville. 

From there it would be moved south by 
the Willamette high-line route, Willamette 
pump route, or an alternate to the latter. 


BIG POOLS PROPOSED 


The Willamette high-line route actually 
proposes pumping the water from elevation 
380 on the Clackamas River, if not from 
the Columbia, and running it by gravity to 
Oregon City, where it would be given the 
second pump lift. 

There would be six additional pumping 
lifts, with the total varying from 1,746 feet 
minimum to 1,910 feet maximum. 

The route would be along the western 
slope of the Cascade Range to the Klamath 
River, a distance of 375 miles, via 8 res- 
ervoirs and 5 supplementary reservoirs, all 
but 3 already constructed or proposed by 
other agenctes. 

Included would be Thomas Creek Reser- 
voir, near Salem, Green Peter, Cascadia, Wiley 
Creek, Fall Creek, Meridian, Idleyld, Tiller, 
and Trail diversion dam. 

Along the route would be 170 miles of 
canals of capacity varying from 7,000 to 
15,000 second-feet; 165 miles of tunnels, ca- 
pacity ranging from 9,000 to 15,000 second- 
feet; and 40 miles of pipeline, siphons, and 
reservoirs, Tunnels would number 14, rang- 
ing from 1.3 to 33 miles in length. 


Engineers think they could develop some 
84,000 kilowatts of power along the way. 

Delivery of water to Ah Pah Reservoir on 
the lower Klamath by this route is esti- 
mated to cost between $200 million and $300 
million. This does not include cost of Ah 
Pah, but does include a second 60-mile tun- 
nel from there to the Sacramento. 

Willamette pump route would be the same 
as the high line to the lift at Oregon City. 
Thence it would run along the east side of 
the Willamette Valley via aqueduct and short 
tunnels or siphons as needed. 

The first pumping plant, with others near 
Silverton and Coburg, would lift the water 
a total of 660 feet, after which it would enter 
a 9-mile tunnel emerging near Eugene. 

Conduits would carry it across the Mc- 
Kenzie and middle fork of the Willamette, 
then along the coast fork to a point 2 miles 
northeast of Cottage Grove. 

TUNNELS, LIFTS SPOTTED 

It would enter a 30-mile tunnel there, 
coming out on Cabin Creek north of Oak- 
land and via aqueduct to 5 miles south of 
Roseburg, where the fourth pumping plant 
would lift it 306 feet. 

After crossing the South Umpqua River, 
the water would flow to a fifth pumping 
plant 4 miles west of Riddle for a 187-foot 
lift to a short canal and a 17-mile tunnel 
emerging on Grave Creek, tributary to the 
Rogue. 

It would follow the east bank of the Rogue 
to a siphon crossing 6 miles west of Grants 
Pass, then along the Applegate River to 
Wilderville, where it would enter a 55-mile 
tunnel to the Klamath River. Total aque- 
duct distance would be 381 miles and de- 
livered cost $180 million to $230 million, 
including the second Ah Pah-Sacramento 
tunnel. 

LONG TUNNEL OPTIONAL 


The alternate to the Willamette pump 
route would vary from the original only 
from Wilderville south. It would provide 
a 133-mile tunnel from Wilderville directly 
to the Sacramento River below Keswick Dam. 

Center line of the tunnel, the report 
states, “would diverge from a straight-line 
route in order to pass under terrain where 
excavating shafts could be located more 
favorably.” Cost would be $200 million to 
$250 million, including pumping power costs. 

Somewhat more attractive, apparently, are 
possibilities of tapping the Rogue River. 
Here there are three proposals: “Coast-range 
gravity-interception route (upper ele- 
ments)”; “coast-range gravity-interception 
route (alternate)"; and “coast-range low- 
level route (alternate) .” 

POWERHOUSE PROPOSED 

The first would develop an “exportable 
yield” of 2,330,000 acre-feet per year from 
the Rogue River Basin by Lewis Creek Dam 
on the Rogue and Eight Dollar Dam on the 
Illinois, 

Lewis Creek Dam would be 486 feet high, 
provide 1,550,000 acre-feet of conservation 
storage and a yield of 1,400,000 acre-feet 
per year. Installation of a power plant 
would develop 60,000 kilowatts. 


Releases from the reservoir would follow ` 


the Rogue channel to a 25-foot-high diver- 
sion dam at Jones Creek, thence via a 10-mile 
canal skirting Grants Pass to Applegate diver- 
sion pool, formed by a 20-foot-high dam 
across the Applegate River. 

Eight Dollar Dam on the Illinois would 
be 291 feet high, provide 1,200,000 acre-feet 
of conservation storage and a yield of 970,000 
acre-feet per year, part of which would have 
to be released for fish culture. The rest 
would run into Applegate diversion pool 
through an 18-foot tunnel 5.3 miles long. 

APPLEGATE UNIT OFFERED 

At Applegate the water would be raised 
50 feet by pump to a 25-foot free-flow tunnel 
55 miles long, emerging in the Klamath 
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River above Ah Pah Reservoir. Cost would 
be $12 to $16 per acre-foot after deducting 
power benfits. 

The alternate to this plan would develop 
exportable yield of some 6 million acre-feet 
per year from the Rogue and Klamath 
Basins. Lewis Creek and Eight Dollar Dams 
would be the same as above. So would the 
tunnel, but the pumping plant at the inlet 
would be eliminated and the tunnel dropped 
50 feet to feed by gravity from Applegate 
pool. 

Ah Pah Dam would be eliminated. In- 
stead, Benjamin and Redcap Dams would be 
built on the Klamath River and Burnt Ranch, 
Gaynor Peak, and Horse Linto Dams on the 
Trinity River. 


RELEASE SERIES SPOTTED 

Benjamin would be 487 feet, yield 1,982,- 
000 acre-feet per year into the Klamath's 
natural channel to run down to Redcap Dam, 
550 feet high and yielding 1,074,000 acre-feet 
annually. 

Benjamin would develop 85,000 kilowatts 
of power. Redcap would have no power 
plant but would release some water for fish 
propagation. 

The yields of the two dams, augmented 
by Rogue and Illinois River water, would 
be diverted through a 32-foot tunnel 20.7 
miles long to Horse Linto diversion pool. 


POOL LEVELS STACKED 


Burnt Ranch Dam on the Trinity would 
be 553 feet high and yield 830,000 acre-feet 
annually, released into the river bed to run 
into Horse Linto pool. 

Gaynor Peak Dam, on the south fork of 
the Trinity, would be 600 feet high and yield 
944,000 -acre-feet per year as well as pro- 
ducing 50,000 kilowatts of clectricity. Water 
from here also would run down to Horse 
Linto. 

Horse Linto, on the Trinity below the 
south fork, would be 297 feet high. From 
its pool, net export of 5,997,000 acre-feet 
per year would be diverted into the Sacra- 
mento River near Redding via a 37-foot tun- 
nel 60 miles long. Cost, excluding power 
benefits, would be $10 to $15 per acre-foot, 
delivered to the Sacramento, 

COAST UNITS VALUED 

The coast range low-level route (alter- 
nate) would provide an exportable yield of 
12 million acre-feet per year from the Rogue, 
Smith, and Klamath Rivers. 

This scheme would require three dams 
on the Rogue and Illinois Rivers. Lewis 
Creek and Eight Dollar would be the same 
as in other plans. 

Added would be Copper Canyon Dam on 
the Rogue, 802 feet high, providing 2,905,000 
acre-feet of conservation storage and, com- 
bined with Lewis Creek and Eight Dollar, 
an exportable Rogue Basin yield of 5,292,000 
acre-feet per year, 


WIDE TUNNEL NEEDED 

Water from the basin would be diverted 
to Junction Reservoir on the Smith River 
eo a 40.5-foot pressure tunnel, 31 miles 
ong. 

Smith River yield would be developed by 
the Junction Dam, 700 feet high, providing 
1,432,000 acre-feet of conservation storage 
and yield of 1,716,000 acre-meet per year. 

From Junction Reservoir, a 44-foot pres- 
sure tunnel, 15 miles long, would carry the 
water to Ah Pah Reservoir on the Klamath 
River. 

Ah Pah Dam would be 732 feet high, pro- 
vide 4,800,000 acre-feet of conservation stor- 
age and 5 million acre-feet per year yield 
for export. Cost would be $8 to $10 per 
acre-foot. 

The Klamath part of this program is 
almost identical with that now being pushed 
by the Reclamation Bureau. However, the 
Oregon aspects have been soft-pedaled. 
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But maps showing the system from Ah 
Pah south still have a pair of dotted lines, 
representing a tunnel, running into Ah Pah 
Reservoir from some indefinite area north 
of the Oregon line. 

There’s plenty of water in Oregon and the 
Reclamation Bureau is not forgetting it. 


Congressional Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the February 20 issue 
of the Canton Repository, titled “Con- 
gressional Pay.” 

It is encouraging to note that an in- 
creasing segment of the Nation is coming 
to realize the justice in proposals to in- 
crease the salary of Members of Congress. 
As the Repository editorial points out, a 
study by a commission of private citizens 
would make it clear beyond any doubt 
that a substantial increase in congres- 
sional pay is overdue. 

The editorial follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL Pay 


A proposal before Congress would create 
a commission of private citizens to study 
congressional salaries. 

This is a public problem being made more 
complicated than it needs to be by a jealous 
streak in human nature. Congressmen are 
afraid to tackle it because they would be 
accused of lining their pockets out of the 
public purse. 

A commission of private citizens could 
hush the mouths of the accusers by using an 
objective approach to the salary problem. 

A republic either must draw on the talents 
and interests of all its citizens, or be robbed 
of part of its composite intelligence. 

Government service should not be re- 
stricted to men and women of independent 
wealth. Its jobs should pay enough to sus- 
tain citizens with no other income. While 
it would appear to the majority of Ameri- 
cans that $12,500 a year, plus a $2,500 tax- 
free expense allowance should be enough to 
do this, Congressmen know from experience 
it is not enough. Their experience should 
be more widely known. 

Jealous critics who cry out whenever 
higher congressional pay is mentioned do 
not maintain residences in Washington and 
residences at home, travel to and from Wash- 
ington, dress suitably for official positions in 
the Federal Government, make all the con- 
tributions Congressmen are expected to 
make and carry on a savings program with- 
out any assurance of being reelected. 

That is where an objective study by a 
commission of private citizens could be 
valuable; it could tell what happens to a 
Congressman’s pay. It could point out the 
difference between a Congressman’s obliga- 
tions and the obligations of less-well-paid 
constituents. 

If the job were done fairly, it would 
be clear beyond any doubt that a substantial 
increase in congressional pay is overdue, to 
keep legislative service from becoming what 
executive service is becoming—the preroga- 
tive of citizens who do not have to live and 
save for their declining years on their in- 
come from Government. 


Most Public Officials Underpaid To Run 
Big-Business Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Eric Johnston, entitled “Most Public 
Officials Underpaid To Run Big-Business 
Government,” which appeared in the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star on October 5, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Most Pustic OFFICIALS UNDERPAID To RUN 
Bic-Business GOVERNMENT 


(By Eric Johnston) 


(The writer of this article was a four-term 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and is now president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, 
He has held numerous Government posts, 
serving last year as Economic Stabilization 
Administrator. His views on the salary ques- 
tion stem from his first-hand experiences 
both in business and in government.) 


WasHINGTON.—The present controversy 
over political funds has focused a spotlight 
on the relatively low salaries of our public 
officials. 

Government has become big business— 
the biggest in the world. Yet, we expect 
Members of Congress, the Cabinet and other 
executive officers to operate this gigantic 
enterprise on salaries that are scarcely a third 
of what they would be in even a medium- 
sized business corporation. 

Cabinet officers receive $22,500 a year. 
Senators and Representatives are paid $12,500 
a year in salaries, plus $2,500 in tax-free 
expenses, a total of $15,000. 

In my judgment, one of the first things 
that Congress should do next session is to 
increase the pay of Cabinet members to $40,- 
000 annually, and the salaries of Senators 
and Representatives to $25,000 a year. The 
pay of other Government officials should be 
raised proportionately. 

Today, Government is spending a third of 
our national annual income—about $80 bil- 
lion to run the Federal Government; around 
$30 billion for State and local governments. 
This is almost double what we spend for 
food—the largest single item in the family 
budget. 

We think that a $1 billion private corpora- 
tion is a giant, and it is, but Government is 
& business that dwarfs all others. The in- 
fluence, power, and operations of Govern- 
ment, unlike private corporations, directly 
and intimately affect the lives, the destiny, 


“the security, the future of each one of us. 


To most of us Government is a cold and 
impersonal thing. It is somewhere off in 
Washington, or in the State capital, or in 
the county courthouse, or in the city hall, 

We are prone—most of us—to take an in- 
different or a passive or even a cynical atti- 
tude toward it. When elections come 
around, we manage to work up a sweat of 
excitement, but the years between we in- 
cline to leave Government to the politicians. 

This may have been all right when the 
Federal budget was only $1 billion a year 
and taxes were no particular burden. In 
those days Government pretty much left us 
alone, and we left Government alone, gladly. 

It isn’t all right today, when Government 
hits us all with staggering taxes—millionaire, 
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businessman, farmer, wage earner. There 
isn’t much relief in sight for the taxpayer in 
face of the Communist threat to our survival. 
Big government, big budgets, big taxes are 
here to stay. 

In our small-Government days we often 
thought of politics in terms of bosses, ward 
heelers, petty graft. The fellow who went 
into politics, we felt, was a lazy, indolent 
creature who perhaps may have been a nice 
guy—good to his mother—but certainly he 
couldn't make a go of it in business. Other- 
wise, why go on the public payroll? 

A reminder of our lingering attitude toward 
public officials was brought home to me in 
a striking fashion the other day when a dis- 
tinguished European government official ex- 
pressed astonishment that I had left Gov- 
ernment a year ago to return to private 
business. 

“In my country,” he said, “men don’t leave 
government to go into private business. It's 
the other way round. A government post 
carries much greater prestige and is more 
greatly sought after than any job in busi- 
ness.” 

To me this illustrates the difference in at- 
titude toward public officials here and 
abroad. In Europe the standing of the busi- 
nessman has been going down while the 
power and scope of government have gone 
up. I think we can establish in our country 
a greater respect for public officials without 
in any way lessening our regard for those in 
private occupations. 

As a businessman who has served in gov- 
ernment I can testify from experience to the 
high quality and integrity of the great ma- 
jority of men and women in the Federal sery- 
ice. It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
more conscientious, devoted or harder-work- 
ing group. 

It is true that the top-ranking officials, 
such as Cabinet members, receive the pub- 
licity and the kudos, but, in my judgment, 
the administrative arm of the government 
is run by the men in the second and third 
echelons who draw salartes between $7,500 
and $14,000 a year. 

These are the officials who do the research, 
prepare the policy recommendations, which 
are almost invariably followed, and they 
carry out the policies in daily operations. 

In business they would be the vice presi- 
dents of the corporations. Yet their pay 
doesn’t begin to compare to the salaries paid 
to their counterparts in private life. 

We all know that the success or failure of 
a private business depends most of all on 
management. Investors are willing to pay 
a good manager $100,000 a year or more to 
make the business flourish. 

Labor unions have found the same thing, 
that good management makes for a strong 
union. So union officials have been raised to 
as much as $50,000 a year. 

I think that good managers, in business 
and in labor, deserve every dollar that they 
are paid. I've always felt that it’s not what 
you pay a man, but what he produces, that 
counts, 

Because of the very nature of politics, gov- 
ernment will never be as efficient as business, 
but the organizational pattern of govern- 
ment and business is alike in many ways. 

Members of Congress are like the board of 
directors of a corporation. Congress sets 
the policies and appropriates the funds. 
The executive and administrative officials 
constitute the management of government. 

I don’t mean to say that government can 
or should compete with business in high sal- 
aries, but the taxpayers, like the investors, 
should be willing and anxious to pay more 
adequate salaries to attract and to hold first- 
rate public officials. 

Higher salaries won't make men honest, 
but they should help to draw honest and 
competent men to the service of the biggest 
business in the world—government. 
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The 7th Fleet as Communist Shield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “The 7th Fleet as Com- 
munist Shield,” published in the Balti- 
more Sun of February 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TTH FLEET AS COMMUNIST SHIELD 


President Eisenhower’s announcement of a 
change in our policy regarding Formosa was 
worded in striking fashion. He said: 

“Iam * * + issuing instructions that the 
7th Fleet no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China.” 

Earlier in his remarks, President Eisen- 
hower recalled that in June 1950, when Ko- 
rea was attacked, our 7th Fleet had been 
instructed both to prevent attack on Formosa 
and to insure that Formosa should not be 
used as a base against the Chinese. Commu- 
nist mainland. “This has meant, in effect,” 
he said, “that the United States Navy was 
required to serve as a defensive arm of Com- 
munist China.” 

This was of course an oversimplification. 
We must remember that conditions in June 
1950 were not the conditions of today. This 
country was just facing a grim and ago- 
nizing struggle in Korea which turned out in 
fact to be a losing struggle for many months. 
The Chiang Kai-shek government on For- 
mosa was a government in exile, having been 
driven from the mainland, enfeebled and de- 
moralized, still licking its wounds, There 
was a very real danger at that time of Com- 
munist aggression on Formosa from the 
mainland. 

The blockade was our method of protect- 
ing our left flank as we proceeded to sum- 
mon strength for the Korean struggle. It 
was made a two-way blockade as an expres- 
sion of neutrality at a time when Commu- 
nist China was not yet in the Korean war 
and when this country had every reason to 
avoid open hostility with Communist China. 
The fleet was not there to shield Communist 
China, because Communist China was under 
no serious threat from the whipped National- 
ists on Formosa; it was there to exclude the 
possibility of a Communist seizure of the 
island. Our policy at that time was fully 
justified. 

Times have changed. The government in 
Formosa is far stronger; Communist China 
is engaged elsewhere, in Korea, Indochina, 
and Malaya. It may well be that the pres- 
ent posture of the 7th Fleet is now more 
advantageous to the Communists than it is to 
us. President Eisenhower and his advisers 
think so, at any rate. It may even be that 
withdrawal of the fleet will throw the Com- 
munists off balance, temporarily at any rate. 

Still, the Eisenhower announcement leaves 
many questions unanswered. By withdraw- 
ing this shield do we endorse or underwrite 
raids from Formosa on the mainland? 

If we indorse such raids, do we back up 
our indorsement with arms? With increased 
material aid? With naval support? With 
men? f, 

In case of retaliation by the Communist 
Chinese, do we come to the defense of For- 
mosa? With naval and air support? With 
ground troops? With defense of the island 
only, or by counterattacks on the mainland? 


Would aid to Formosa have priority over 
aid to our allies in Indochina and Malaya? 

These are questions on which President 
Eisenhower's brief announcement sheds no 
light. A positive program for breaking the 
stalemate in Korea is needed. The new ad- 
ministration is bent on supplying it. But 
Congress and the people will want to know 
more about its implications. 


“Fire Sale” of Corn and Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Raps Federal ‘Fire Sale’ of 
Corn, Wheat,” appearing in the Minne- 
apolis Star. I think this article is a very 
informative one. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Raps FEDERAL “FIRE SALE” or Corn, WHEAT 


Farco, N. Dak.—Ben C. McCabe, president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, today 
called on North Dakota farmers to urge Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to have the Government 
stop its fire sale disposal of corn and 
wheat. 

Speaking at the North Dakota Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association convention, Mc- 
Cabe, who said he was speaking only for him- 
self, charged the outgoing Truman admin- 
istration deliberately set a booby trap for 
the Republican administration. 

He likened what is happening now to the 
grain-storage hoax of 1948 which Mr. Eisen- 
hower declared at Kasson, Minn., was a per- 
version of Government responsibilities, a 
story of a giant Federal farm agency (the 
CCC) deliberately driving down grain prices 
to instill fear in the minds of farmers. 

McCabe pointed out that under the price- 
support law, when supply overbalances de- 
mand, the Secretary of Agriculture is sup- 
posed to impose acreage restrictions or mer- 
keting controls, or both. 

“It was apparent last fall that the supply 
and demand picture on wheat, corn, and 
cotton was such that Secretary Brannan 
should have put the controls into effect for 
the year’s crop. But he and Truman were 
leaving office.” 

Then to really mix up the new administra- 
tion, McCabe declared “they started a fire- 
sale disposal program in December.” 

McCabe said the CCC (Commodity Credit 
Corporation) started pressing the sale of 
corn and wheat even at prices 15 cents a 
bushel or more under support levels. 

“The CCC owns about 250 million bushels 
of corn. When they start selling, everybody 
runs for cover, Prices go down and down, 
Support levels lose all meaning and effect. 

“The CCC owns 130 million bushels of 
wheat. They have now raised their offering 
price for export to the elevator loan value, 
but that makes the support level the top of 
the market rather than the bottom.” 

McCabe declared these antisupport poli- 
cies are having a disastrous effect on mar- 
kets. If continued, he said, they will break 
down the support program. 

“There are some who would like to see 
that happen, but they are from other sec- 
tions of the country. We here in the upper 
Midwest know cutting the price of wheat 
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$1 a bushe won’t increase domestic con- 
sumption of flour by any appreciable 
amount. 

“We know substandard agricultural prices 
are not the answer to surplus problems. The 
best answer we have available is the price 
support law that’s on the books.” 


Problems Confronting the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
February 17, 1953, from Ray J. Fox, a 
prominent farmer living in Washington 
County, Idaho. I have known Ray Fox 
since childhood. He is an excellent 
farmer and a fine citizen. I know Mr. 
Fox to be a member of the Democratic 
Party. He has been a Democrat for 
many years. I commend his letter to 
the reading of my colleagues and all 
other Americans, as a truthful, profound 
statement by an American farmer with 
respect to the problems confronting the 
farmer and our Nation as of this day. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIDVALE, IDAHO, February 17, 1953. 
Hon. HERMAN WELKER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear HERMAN: Note over the radio and 
papers some Democrats and others are razzing 
Benson to do something for the cattlemen. 
As you know, Herman, we are all Democrats; 
in fact, am still registered a Democrat, but 
cast my first Republican ticket last Novem- 
ber and am proud of it. We are back of you 
and Benson all the way, and think Benson’s 
doing a good job. Not all of the cattlemen 
are going broke. Some of the in-and-outers 
and gypos, doctors, lawyers, and business- 
men, etc., will take a lesson in farming and 
cattle and sheep business. 

We now have a fine example of the Gov- 
ernment in business, In the sheep, the Gov- 
ernment has the 1951 wool clip at 6714 cents; 
and at Portland they have been trying to sell 
wool and are offered around 50 cents; an- 
other sale to be held soon at Salt Lake. With 
supply and demand, this surplus of wool 
would have been sold and made up into 
clothing and blankets. Instead, we have 1952 
and 1951 clip on hand. We are, and always 
have been, for supply and demand to govern 
the price, The Government has kept the 
butter price so high, everyone is buying oleo 
and letting the butter and eggs rot. Some- 
one on the radio this morning suggested we 
give England, Holland, and Belgium our sur- 
plus meats, also other surpluses. The coun- 
try is full of alfalfa seed, under Government 
support. Why not give this back to the 
farmers in this country or sell it back to them 
at about one-half what the Government has 
in it, to farmers who will actually sow and 
plant it, and remove all support prices. 

We think the Commies could be stopped 
easier and cheaper by the United States 
giving them all of our surpluses in the way 
of something to eat, rather than furnishing 
them with guns and ammunition and man- 
power. 

As you know, Herman, we are just small 
fry. Been on this ranch nearly 30 years, 
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have always owned it and still do, and every- 
thing on it. We lately have taken stock of 
ourselves and find we are just 10 years older 
with this 10 years of so-called prosperity. 
We still have the ranch and all that’s on it; 
it’s not for sale nor ever has been. We've 
had no bad luck such as bad fires, sickness, 
crop failures, etc. The years we made a little 
money; it all went for income tax. The 
fences and buildings need repairs and the 
weeds of all kinds have a good start. The 
ranch might sell today for more than we 
have in it, but look at the value of our dollar 
today and 10 years ago. 

Hope you get this letter to Benson and 
tell him not to be stampeded into anything. 
After one of the prosperity sessions we al- 
ways have a let-down. Most of us have gone 
through them before and will do so again. 
Let’s get down to earth again. 

Very truly, 
Ray J. Fox. 


Shrine of Democracy at Mount Rush- 
more, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Our Shrine of Democracy,” 
written by R. A. Turner and published 
in the Potter County News, Gettysburg, 
S. Dak., of Thursday, February 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR SHRINE OF DEMOCRACY 


In considering this month of February, 
every American should find renewed in- 
spiration by giving some thought and atten- 
tion to the lives and philosophies of our four 
great presidents, whose massive and vivid 
likenesses form the Shrine of Democracy at 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. These four presidents of the United 
States—George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore (Ted- 
dy) Roosevelt—combined, in our humble, 
but very definite and emphatic opinion, gave 
the greatest service to human freedom and 
government by the “consent of the gov- 
erned,” ever given by any other four men to 
any one government, in all the annals of 
humanity's long struggle for advancement. 

Two of these four men, George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln were born in this 
month. Lincoln on February 12 and Wash- 
ington on February 22. These dates have 
become epochal in the minds of patriotic- 
thinking Americans, and are almost uni- 
versally observed in America by patriotic 
organizations with appropriate programs, 
and by countless individuals in renewing 
their acquaintance with the great deeds and 
inspiring philosophy that gave these men 
their deathless places in our national history. 

Last August 1952, the writer stood on the 
small viewing plateau at the foot of the 
wonderful Shrine of Democracy, and nearby 
there were countless cars parked—showing 
license plates from many States through- 
out the Union. 

As I gazed upon the wonderful work of 
the late great sculptor, Borglum, I had a 
feeling that these four giants in moulding 
our incomparable free Government had 
fought their way back to the American scene, 
and had emerged through the solid and ever- 
lasting grandeur of the granite mountain, 
to urge all citizens to rededicate themselves 


to vigorous and alert thought and action in 
fulfilling their duties and obligations of cit- 
izenship—to the “best of their ability”— 
“preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

George Washington, Commander in Chief 
of the War of the Revolution, first President 
of our Nation, and known as the Father of 
our Country, was the first to speak. He spoke 
briefly, but with his customary dignity and 
moving force, giving strong emphasis to his 
closing words, “If in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of 
the constitutional powers be in any particu- 
lar wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Constitution des- 
ignates—but let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” Always remember, “that the Con- 
stitution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.” 

Then Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third Pres- 
ident of our Nation, followed, saying, “Never 
forget that ‘these truths are self-evident,’ 
now as always, ‘that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed’.” 

As Jefferson closed, Abraham Lincoln, who 
fought his way from the ranks of the great 
common people and became the Great Eman- 
cipator and was the martyred President of 
the Civil War, spoke in his usual brevity. He 
said we should “take increased devotion to 
that cause for which” our soldiers “gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

When Lincoln closed, Theodore “Teddy” 
Roosevelt spoke with his customary fiery 
earnestness, saying: “Gentlemen, you have 
eloquently and briefly said all that need be 
said at this time. I will simply say that the 
damnable and snaky coils of communism and 
their methods of slavery and exploitation will 
be effectively defeated and driven from the 
earth, eventually, if the free peoples are 
aroused to follow the matchless advice you 
have given here. I only wish to add that 
they should never forget to ‘speak softly 
and—carry a big stick’.” 


Declining Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a letter I have received un- 
der date of February 15, 1953, from Mrs. 
Dale Laird, a farm housewife and long- 
time friend of mine who lives at Weiser, 
Idaho, my old home town. I commend 
the reading of this letter to every Sena- 
tor and to farmers all over America. 

The letter rejects the socialistic doc- 
trine of total reliance upon the Federal 
Government, and places the blame for 
declining farm prices squarely upon the 
shoulders of those who deserve it—the 
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past Democratic administration. It re- 
affirms faith in the capacity of America 
to stand on its own feet in order to cope 
with these problems. It rejects the idea 
that future generations can be bank- 
rupted and mortgaged in order to make 
things comfortable for people living now. 
Mr. President, I like this letter. It comes 
from one back home and I pray that it 
will be read by many Americans. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WEISER, IDAHO, February 15, 1953. 
Mr. HERMAN WELKER, 
Senator from Idaho, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WELKER: Before the last 
election in November, one of our local Dem- 
ocrats declared, “If the Republicans do get 
elected, they won't last long if they allow 
another depression,” to which my husband 
replied, “Wait a minute. In the past 20 
years, you have spent all of our money, our 
children’s money, and our grandchildren’s 
money; so, if a depression comes, we will 
have to take it and like it.” 

Since the election some of our big Demo- 
crats are noticing that farm prices are de- 
clining. What they fail to point out is that 
farm prices have been on the downgrade 
since 1948, and that farm costs have risen 
alarmingly since that date. Our city 
cousins think the 24-cent bread price re- 
fiects the high prices paid to wheat growers; 
but wheat prices have declined and the 
millers and bakers are reaping the profits. 

We farmers know that the Democrats did 
not bring us prosperity with all their prac- 
tice payments, controls, and scarcity pro- 
grams. Our books show that in 1938 we re- 
ceived 10 cents per dozen for eggs, and in 
1939 we got 7 cents per gallon for sweet whole 
milk, In the early forties, hundreds of acres 
of fine apple orchards were pulled because 
the owners were bankrupt. As late as 1944 
in Idaho there were many acres of potatoes 
unharvested because the market was so low 
and cost of digging so high that it didn’t 
pay. In 1944 we were allotted 114 acres for 
wheat planting, and under penalty. The 
Government man told us haughtily, “Madam, 
if no kernel of wheat is harvested in the 
United States for the next 10 years, we can- 
not use up all of our surplus.” But in ex- 
actly 6 months our Government was begging 
us not to eat more than one slice of bread 
per meal because wheat was so scarce. As 
late as 1945, sugar-beet planting was cur- 
tailed by Government order and some sugar 
factories were closed at that date—though 
sugar was severely rationed. Some of us 
keep books and we tillers of the soil have 
long memories. So we say that if the past 
20 years have taught us anything, it is this: 
All big money that has been spent in the 
past 20 years has been stolen from the gen- 
erations unborn, or else it has blood on it 
from wars and rumors of wars. We farmers 
should have learned that we never are very 
prosperous unless we are waging war and 
if we have war much longer we will not have 
a nation. We are scraping the bottom of 
the tax barrel even now. Will our children 
be able to pay for our waste and wickedness 
and our folly? Commonsense tells us that 
they will have their own problems, Our 
pioneer grandfathers were in dire state of 
emergency on our frontiers; yet they never 
dreamed of saddling their debts on us. They 
tamed the wilds and builded a better nation 
in which to live. Yet we in one generation 
(ungrateful wretches that we are) got our 
wonderful heritage involved to the third 
and fourth generation. Small wonder if our 
grandchildren curse us for a selfish, foolish 
lot. What thoughts will they think when 
they pay for our swollen bureaucracy, our 
magnificent brass, our wickedness, and our 
adolescent planning, if our Nation does sur- 
vive to their time? 
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Someone has said, “There are Just two 
times in a nation’s history to amass great 
fortunes; first, when the country is very 
young, and again when it is dying.” Stu- 
dents of history should remember Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Spain. A historian has 
said, “Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make drunk with power.” Let’s try a 
bit of alliteration: Wealth, wickedness, wail- 
ing, and war as one choice or on the other 
hand we may choose poverty, providence, 
patience, and peace. Yes; it is a hard choice, 
as hard and as straight and as uncompro- 
mising as the age-old choice between good 
and evil—and in it lies our only hope for 
survival as a nation. 

So you see, Senator WELKER, that we are 
not going to be stampeded by falling prices 
so long as we have faith in the integrity of 
our leaders. We are used to having prices 
drop and profits disappear. We will exer- 
cise more prudence and better farming prac- 
tices and farmers can have a good life with- 
out great profits. The Democratic politi- 
cians will wail long and loud, but the Ameri- 
can people have repudiated their socialistic 
leadership as too wasteful and too barren of 
good results. 

Mrs. DALE LAIRD. 


Two Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
including the following editorial: 

Two PRESIDENTS 


During the month of February, our Nation 
will celebrate the births of two of our greatest 
Presidents, George Washington on the 22d 
and Abraham Lincoln on the 12th. At this 
milestone in our Nation’s eventful history, it 
is perhaps fitting that we pause and pay our 
small tribute to these two great Americans, 
one the Father of our Country and the other 
the saviour of our Country. There is little 
we can add or say about either of these two 
men that would add to the lore of our history. 

However, it appears to us that we, the 
people of today, take the sacrifices of George 
Washington all too lightly and merely recite 
the many proverbs concerning him. If we 
will but turn back to the Thirteen Colonies 
in this New World, who were dissatisfied with 
their governing authorities back in London, 
Washington was an immensely wealthy man, 
it would have been to his manifest interest to 
retain the status quo. True, he was burdened 
by the taxes being levied, but under the 
British Crown he did have the protection of 
their authority, which included the protec- 
tion of his person and property rights. He 
had no way of knowing what the result of 
freedom from the crown might be. A state 
of anarchy could well have followed in its 
wake, which would be exceedingly dangerous 
to a man in his position. Therefore, by as- 
suming the leadership of the revolutionary 
forces, he placed everything he had in serious 
jeopardy. In this simple fact, lies the true 
measure of his greatness. 

Our Nation has produced greater military 
strategists than George Washington, but 
none have meant as much to our cause as he. 
He was a man of immense prestige and he 
used that for unselfish ends, He culminated 
his life in the public service as our first Presi- 
dent, laying down in his Farewell Address a 
policy of enlightened self-interest that was 
to endure long past his life on this earth. 
We can even wonder what our present status 
would be today if George Washington had 


not appeared as our man of strength in our 
hour of grave need. 

Just as Washington had appeared to give 
birth to our Nation, Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared on the scene to prevent its death. 
Lincoln brought a character of serene dig- 
nity to the office of President. Although he 
is closely linked with the freeing of the 
slaves, it must appear to any close student 
of history that this was not his primary 
aim in public life. In his early public ca- 
reer as a Whig, which included one term in 
Congress, he let it be known that he con- 
sidered that a problem of each individual 
State. In truth and in fact, he was a firm 
believer in the rights of each State to con- 
trol its own affairs. It was only when 4 
stronger principle entered the stage that 
a house divided could not stand, did he take 
up the cry of the abolitionists. He clearly 
foresaw a civil war but even if that be the 
cost it could not supersede the more im- 
portant resolve that this Nation * * * 
shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln was an intellectual man, and he 
knew that the northern radicals were not 
the true friend of the Negro, he recognized 
that their primary purpose was to strike a 
telling blow to the economic power of the 
Southern States. And yet, he knew that his 
course must be to reunite the Nation. Be- 
cause this first Republican President followed 
his convictions he was probably the most 
scorned President ever to serve, scorned, be- 
cause he insisted in fighting the war with 
only the purpose of saving the Union in 
view. He would have no part of punitive 
measures against the South. 

We can only believe that he clearly fore- 
saw that America would some day become a 
world power and he firmly believed that 
we would need the agricultural South toward 
that purpose. The assassin’s bullet that 
struck him down set the South back a dec- 
ade, and his successor Andrew Johnson faced 
impeachment when he attempted to carry 
out Lincoln’s policy. 

As we prepare to celebrate the births of 
these two great men, Lincoln last week and 
Washington next, we might pause and re- 
flect on the price of greatness. Neither of 
these men, of course, lived to see the fruition 
of their dreams, but we must feel that they 
knew they had not served in vain. We 
should further resolve that we, the people 
of the United States, shall live up to their 
heritage, their strength, and their courage 
and shall not falter in the time of crisis. 
We have remarked in past editorials how 
the Members of Congress, of both parties in 
both Houses, some in victory, some in defeat, 
have joined ranks behind our new President 
promising him all the support he needs for 
constructive leadership in the world today. 
It is up to us, the people, to stand firm be- 
hind our Congressmen and our President and 
resolve to weather our present crisis. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I have been honored with the chairman- 
ship of the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Pensions. In 
that position I hope to discharge my re- 
sponsibility to the equal satisfaction of 
the veterans of this great Nation, as well 
as the general taxpaying public. Econ- 
omy, yes; but not without reason. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
answer certain critics of veterans’ bene- 
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fits by pointing out several important 
facts. Often we hear someone say, and 
what disturbs nmre most is that impor- 
tant persons often take part in making 
these statements, that we are develop- 
ing so many veterans and the cost of 
their benefits is so heavy that we must do 
something about it, and that soon all 
males and some women will be veterans 
and they will be paying each other's 
benefits. That is a very subtle approach 
and I do not believe that right-thinking 
people can go along with it. 

Before pointing out certain facts, I 
would like to state that veterans do not 
create the wars which create veterans. 
The care of veterans is the aftermath of 
war and directly related to war. Ina 
sense, the cost of veterans’ benefits is a 
direct and delayed cost of war itself. 


- The fact that these benefits create large 


dollar costs only after the guns of war 
have been stilled should not confuse any 
thinking American as to the origin of 
such costs. The suggestion that too 
many veterans and too large expendi- 
tures should bring about a reduction of 
rights and services overlooks the fact 
that the veteran population of this coun- 
try increases in direct proportion to mili- 
tary commitments, 

I want to repeat that the veterans of 
this country did not start the wars which 
the American people are still paying for, 
but they did fight and win them. To 
those who begrudge the costs of benefits 
and services to veterans, I think it is 
reasonable to state that they might have 
lost any right to make any statement, if 
a nation, rich and strong and powerful 
as is ours, had not been preserved by 
those who are our veterans. For this 
reason, I hail the remarks of President 
Eisenhower in his clear and hopeful 
words of policy on the subject of vet- 
erans’ benefits in his State of the Union 
Message. 

In this connection, certain facts should 
be pointed out. In the 1890's, veterans 
represented about 3 percent of the total 
population of the United States. Today 
veterans represent about 13 percent of 
the population. Yet, in the 1890's the 
Government was spending a larger per- 
centage of the national income on its 
3 percent of veteran population than the 
Government is spending today, out of 
national income, on its 13 percent of vet- 
eran population. It should further be 
pointed out that in the 1890’s the benefits 
available to veterans were mostly con- 
fined to military pensions, medical treat- 
ment of a sort and some domiciliary 
care, compared to the wide range of 
benefits available today, including edu- 
cational aid and training. 

What applies to our Government gen- 
erally also applies to the subject of vet- 
erans’ benefits. Legislation affecting the 
veteran must have the approval of 
the American people. This includes the 
veteran and the nonveteran. It is fair 
to point out that the American people, 
traditionally, have been generous to the 
men who have fought and won our wars. 
There is every indication that this gen- 
erous attitude of the American people 
will continue. 

Should the American people think dif- 
ferently, the policy will necessarily have. 
to be reexamined, 
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Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “For Lower Food Prices,” pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1953. The article is in the form 
of an interview between Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and Ernest 
K. Lindley, Washington bureau chief of 
Newsweek. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For Lower Foop PRICES 


(The new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
‘Taft Benson, outlines his attitude toward the 
problem of farm prices in the following in- 
terview with Newsweek's Washington bureau 
chief, Ernest K. Lindley. It is the first exclu- 
sive interview Benson has granted since tak- 
ing office.) 


Question. Why are farm prices dropping? 

Answer. Farm prices have been dropping 
because of the big supplies of some items. 
‘This is especially true of beef cattle, cotton, 
and wheat. Also there has been some weak- 
ening of the export market. 

When prices start down, raw materials 
usually are first, just aş they are usually first 
to go up. 

Question. Do you consider the present 
slump a menace to the economy? Will it 
continue? What can be done about it? 

Answer. Hardly a menace. Prices gener- 
ally have been very high. Readjustment was 
due. Such readjustments always cause some 
distress. It is not pleasant for a farmer— 
and I have been one for many years—to have 
his pens filled with fat livestock when the 
market is falling, especially when he has 
bought feeders at high prices. But when 
prices went up sharply it was not pleasant 
to be a worker with a fixed income either. 

This administration is determined to stop 
inflation and get the national economy on 
a sound basis. Balancing the budget will in 
itself help to put us on a solid footing. The 
distress which some are experiencing will be 
temporary. In the long run, the readjust- 
ment will bring benefit to all the people. 

The best thing for farmers to do is to work 
with the forces of supply and demand, not 
against them. Already lower retail prices 
are encouraging consumption. The price of 
beef cattle has been strengthening again. 
We never yet have had a severe or pro- 
tracted farm depression when the economy 
was operating at a high level, as is now the 
case. 

Question. What are the immediate and 
longer-range prospects for retail food prices? 
Should they come down? Will they? 

Answer. When wholesale prices decline, 
there is a lag, but retail prices usually follow, 
The decline in cattle prices which began 
some weeks ago has begun to be reflected 
in retail prices of beef in the last 2 weeks. 
And, of course, that has tended to increase 
consumption and remove part of the so- 
called surplus—surplus to me is always a 
relative thing. In the last week or so grocery 
stores and meat markets have been pushing 
beef more than at any time in recent years. 
Generally, retail prices are too high in rela- 
tion to farm prices. Farm prices already are 
down. Retail prices should follow. 

Question, What dangers or weaknesses do 
you see in high-support prices for farm 
products? 


Answer. The danger in fixed prices is the 
piling up of surpluses. Agricultural produc- 
tion is quite responsive. Prices tend to reg- 
ulate what farmers produce. If the price on 
a particular commodity is fixed at a high 
level, the tendency is to produce more and 
consume less. In the case of some of the 
basic commodities, such as cotton and 
wheat, high prices have made it harder to 
maintain exports. 

High supports for corn are resulting in 
unused surpluses, while the number of hogs, 
the main consumers of corn, is being re- 
duced, so that there will be fewer hogs to eat 
corn this year. Spring farrowings will be 
down about 15 percent. The corn-hog ratio 
is not a fiction; it is real. 

Question. Is it your idea that the prices of 
basic storable crops will be supported at 90 
percent of parity after the existing law ex- 
pires? Will the agitation for 100 percent of 
parity carry the day? Or do you expect a 
different system of price supports to be 
adopted? 

Answer. I don’t know. That is up to Con- 
gress. Congress is the policymaking body. 
We administer the laws Congress gives us. 
Of course, if Congress asks us for our views, 
we will give them honestly. All I am trying 
to do now is to get the facts before the people 
and lay out the issues. When the people 
have all the facts and have had time to 
think about them, they are more likely to 
make the right decision. If we wait until 
the present law is about to expire to exam- 
ine the facts and discuss the issues, it will 
be too late. 

Question. Do you think the Republican 
Party can win the 1954 election in the farm 
States if price supports at 90 percent of 
parity are abandoned? 

Answer. I should think that would de- 
pend on the situation as a whole at that 
time, The general economic condition of 
the farmers at that time probably would be 
one factor. 

Question. Do you think Congress can be 
persuaded to approve a more fiexible price- 
support system? 

Answer. Most of the major farm organiza- 
tions apparently feelso. They advocate more 
flexibility. 

Question. What do you consider the hard- 
est problems ahead of you? 

Answer. To please everyone. I know it 
can't be done, although I wish it could be. 
But I believe that if all the facts aye honestly 
set forth and studied objectively, we can 
arrive at policies which will be sound for 
agriculture and sound for the Nation as a 
whole. I have been in agriculture all my 
life. I have no purpose except to try to do 
what is best for agriculture and the Nation. 
And I really believe farm people generally 
feel the same way. They are sometimes 
depicted as grasping. But most of them at 
heart are deeply interested in the economic, 
social, spiritual well-being of the whole 
Nation. 


Our Confused Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr: MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
these are indeed troublesome days for 
those of us who would like to understand 
the foreign policy of our present Govern- 
ment. In the state of the Union address 
the President clearly and forcefully 
called for a repudiation of the secret 
agreements which led to the enslave- 
ment of free peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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This was no more nor less than a repe- 
tition of many campaign speeches dur- 
ing which the Democratic Party was 
charged with selling those enslaved peo- 
ples down the river in the Yalta and 
Teheran agreements. Their repudiation 
was called for and promised. In the last 
few weeks the Voice of America has 
beamed to the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain the glad news that President 
Eisenhower has called for a repudiation 
of these agreements. 

And now, after much expectation, we 
have from the President a watered ver- 
sion of that promise—a resolution which 
calls for no repudiation but merely “re- 
jects any interpretation or application 
of any agreements which have been per- 
verted to bring about the subjugation of 
free peoples.” 

The Truman administration has al- 
Ways rejected such interpretations. 
This resolution may possibly be intended 
to confuse the Kremlin, but I seriously 
doubt it if it did this. I do know that 
it will confuse the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, and it surely has confused all of 
those who were led to expect much more 
from this administration. 

And if that is not enough, we have 
another bit of news, which, to me, is 
startling and confusing. “Informed 
sources” report that Charles E. Bohlen, 
counsellor for the Department of State, 
is slated to be our new Ambassador to 
Russia, and has already been cleared 
for that post by the Kremlin. 

May I remind you that this is the same 
Bohlen who is credited with the formula- 
tion of the United States policy of con- 
tainment to counter Soviet aggression, 
and who so stoutly defended that policy 
against the attacks of the then candidate 
and now President Eisenhower, last July. 

President Eisenhower called this a 
negative policy which must be substi- 
tuted by a positive one, seeking liberation 
of enslaved people, 

Bohlen is also the only living American 
who was present at the Yalta and Tehe- 
ran secret conferences, acting as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s interpreter. He acted 
in that same capacity for President Tru- 
man at Potsdam. 

How can we expect our loyal friends 
in Europe, on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, to understand these contradictory 
events? How can we expect them to 
have confidence in our words, when they 
are not backed by corresponding action? 

Is this the administration that was to 
give us a positive and strong foreign 
policy—to say what it means and to 
mean what it says? To one Democrat 
who had been hoping for such a policy, 
I say these are indeed strange and per- 
plexing times. 


Godfrey Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago the public read with great 
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interest and much curiosity about a trip 
to Europe by TV star Arthur Godfrey in 
an Air Force plane. Mr. Godfrey ac- 
companied General LeMay, commander 
of strategic air. 

So that I might properly answer many 
inquiries I received about the trip, I ad- 
dressed a series of questions to Mr. Tal- 
bott, Secretary of Air. 

His response, which includes my ques- 
tions, follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 16, 1953. 
Hon. Errett P. SCRIVNER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Air 
Force, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN; Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 11 raised questions about Mr. Arthur 
Godfrey accompanying General LeMay on 
General LeMay’s recent trip to Europe. I 
trust that the following answers contain the 
information you desire: 

Question. By what legal authority was the 
invitation issued? : 

Answer. The travel was authorized under 
the provisions of Joint Army, Navy, Air Force 
Regulation 76-6, which was issued under the 
administrative authority of the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Question. From what funds are the ex- 
penses of this trip to be paid? 

Answer. Mr. Godfrey is meeting his own 
traveling expenses. He is traveling on a 
space available basis on a United States Air 
Force plane which is performing a routine 
administrative fight. The cost of the flight 
itself will be paid from regular maintenance 
and operations funds. 

Question. The cost thereof? 

Answer. Since Mr. Godfrey is paying his 
own personal expenses and is traveling on 
space available in the aircraft, there is no 
cost to the Government for his participa- 
tion in this inspection tour. 

Question. The purpose of the trip? 

Answer. A routine periodic inspection of 
overseas air bases and air units. General 
LeMay is responsible for the supervision of 
Strategic Air Command units in both Eng- 
land and North Africa. The Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force requires all major com- 
manders to make frequent inspections of the 
state of morale, training and efficiency of air 
units, 

Question. What special qualifications are 
possessed by Mr. Godfrey that calls for his 
selection? 

Answer. Mr. Godfrey is a Naval Reserve 
pilot, an active private pilot, and an enthusi- 
astic student and exponent of aviation. His 
interest and participation in naval aviation 
have been so outstanding that recently the 
entire male chorus of the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station was flown to New York to appear 
on his program and to sing at a testimonial 
in his honor. He is well-acquainted with 
the viewpoint of a sister service and with the 
views, opinions and attitudes of the general 
public. He has also shown considerable in- 
terest in the morale and welfare of airmen 
everywhere. 

Question. Who besides General LeMay and 
Mr. Godfrey are participating in the trip, 
and why? 

Answer. The following is a list of passen- 
gers on General LeMay’s trip. Their desig- 
nation explains their presence on an inspec- 
tion trip of this nature. 

Brigadier General Griffis, surgeon; Briga- 
dier Walsh, Intelligence; Colonel Schilling, 
SAC wing commanding officer; Colonel Cole, 
weather officer; Lt. Colonel Tilley, special 
assistant; Lt. Colonel Aenchbacher, plans; 
Lt. Colonel Wilkins, operations; Lt. Colonel 
Groves, United States Army Security; Mr, 
Godfrey. 

You asked further about an indication in 
& news story that a plane is permanently 


assigned to General LeMay. The news story 
was in error. Aircraft are assigned to major 
commands, but not to individuals within 
those commands. No USAF aircraft are per- 
manently assigned to officers or civilians, 
with the exception of the President of the 
United States. 
I trust this information will be satisfac- 
tory to you and to your subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
: LD E. TALBOTT. 


Renewed Light and Hope for 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following statement 
I delivered on occasion of the fifth an- 
niversary of the Communist enslave- 
ment of Czechoslovakia as held at head- 
quarters of Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia, New York City, on Sunday, 
February 22, 1953: 

RENEWED LIGHT AND HOPE FOR 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

February 25, 1953, marks the fifth anni- 
versary of the Communist coup d'etat in 
Czechoslovakia. The role of the oppressed 
is not new in that country. But this date 
does not make its present condition any 
easier to bear. These remarks have for their 
purpose: A consideration of first, some of the 
history leading to its present enslavement, 
and second, the rays of hope which bring 
at least a little new light today to this unfor- 
tunate nation. 

The principle of self-determination of na- 
tions, proclaimed by the United States of 
America, brought to realization the desire of 
nations for freedom. For hundreds of years 
the Czechs, Slovaks and Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenes struggled toward that goal. In 
1918, with the effective sympathy and aid 
of the United States of America, the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia was created in the ruins 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. Under the wise 
guidance and leadership of Thomas Masaryk, 
the great statesman of world renown, this 
young state progressed in its nation’s ideals 
to a high stage of economic, social, and cul- 
tural attainment. It soon earned the recog- 
nition of the whole freedom-loving world. 

In 1938, when Hitler launched his ag- 
gressive drive for world power, the free- 
dom and independence of the young re- 
public was sacrificed in the foolish delusion 
that it would appease Hitler and deter him 
from further conquests, Czechoslovakia suf- 
fered greatly under six long, cruel years of 
Nazi occupation. 

After the defeat of nazism the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was restored. But the kind 
of freedom brought about at the point 
of Red Army bayonets was not real freedom. 
It proved but a front behind which conspir- 
acy flourished. For 3 years the liberty-loving 
Czechs and Slovaks tried to work with the 
Communists in the government. These 
Czechs and Sloyaks made a real effort to 
renew by democratic means all the freedoms 
and human rights in the country which had 
been known in the past for its exemplary 
maintenance of law and justice forall. This 
was its goal, not only within the state, but 
also in its international affairs. 

Once again Czechslovakia had to serve as 
a laboratory for the world to prove the in- 
sincerity of a dictator’s word, The free 
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world was more than willing at that time 
to test in practice the pleas of the Commu- 
nists and their Kremlin rulers that it was 
their wish, too, to live in peace, to cooperate 
with others and respect their rights. Time 
soon proved, however, that the Communist 
promises were only a false pretense. Their 
real motive was to seize one country after 
another by means of deception and ter- 
rorism. They exploited to the fullest the 
abomination of war held by free peoples. 

As a result, on February 25, 1948, the 
Czechoslovak Republic was seized by force 
in a Communist coup d'etat carried out 
under the planning and protection of the 
Kremlin. Czechoslovakia became a Soviet 
colony governed by Moscow’s agents. 

It is incredible what the Communist ex- 
ploiters and plunderers have done in five 
short years to this once prosperous country. 
They have deranged its entire economy and 
production. They have made of her a great 
arsenal in the service of Russia. They have 
degraded her culture which through the cen- 
turies had reached a high level. They have 
destroyed her social progress and dragged 
the entire nation into misery. 

This brave nation has a proud history of 
heroic struggle and achievement for liberty 
and justice; for freedom of conscience, and 
for human dignity. Today it is a country of 
many concentration camps and prisons, in 
which thousands of patriots are suffering 
untold misery. Thousands are dying at 
forced hard labor. Many are dying on the 
gallows. Nothing is left of the social prog- 
ress, or culture, or peaceful order. The en- 
tire country appears as one great cemetery 
in which are buried the bodies, the souls, the 
aspirations, and the hopes of a courageous 
people. 

But in reality their spirit has not been 
broken. These people continue to resist, 
They retain their faith in the free world. 
They still believe in the nations whose World 
War II aims truly included liberation and 
restoration of freedoms in Czechoslovakia 
and other enslaved countries. 

It is a miracle indeed that they were able 
to keep such faith in these recent years of 
incompetent and misguided leadership which 
evidenced itself from time to time among 
some of the free countries. In all frankness 
we must include our United States among 
those which blundered so tragically that 
hundreds of millions of the world’s popula- 
tion, free before 1945, are now under the iron 
rule of the same Communist power as is 
Czechoslovakia itself. 

But these Czechs and Slovaks have learned 
from the lessons of centuries that the uni- 
versal principles of justice and right are 
eternal. Those principles do not disappear 
because they are violated or disregarded by 
those who are in charge of affairs for the time 
being. They are as permanent as the stars. 
They are always available for guidance and 
use by those who will look up to them and 
consult them. These views the Czechs and_ 
Slovaks have summed up in the credo: “We 
were and we shall be.” 

Once again their faith in those eternal 
principles is justified. Shedding the passive, 
apologetic, and bungling approach which has 
prevailed in postwar years, our great coun- 
try has risen to new moral courage and pur- 

. Our President stated it clearly and 
firmly as he took office last month, when he 
said that ... “We shall neyer acquiesce in 
the enslavement of any people in order to 
purchase fancied gain for ourselves.” He 
also took the stand refusing to 
commitments based on secret understand- 
ings permitting enslavement of peoples. 

It is true that such declaration will not in 
itself bring about a change of any kind in 
the present Communist domination. It will 
not change any geography right now. It 
does demand caution and restraint to pre- 
vent its use as a basis for bringing about the 
tragedy of hostilities which would widen into 
another world wide war. 
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But this declaration of President Eisen- 
hower placed the United States on the side 
of people now enslaved by the Communists. 
It tells such peoples clearly that we are their 
friends. It tells them that we are on the 
side of freedom and that we will not allow 
ourselves to be placed in the position of help- 
ing to keep in place the yoke of slavery and 
injustice which the Communists imposed, 
In short, the President’s declaration reaf- 
firms our faith as a country in the eternal 
principles of justice and humanity to which 
I have already referred. 

This is the hope and the light which we 
can send to the enslaved countries of today. 
And to Czechoslovakia after 5 years of Com- 
munist occupation. 

It is in keeping with our real American 
tradition to send such a message to Czecho- 
slovakia on this occasion; to express our ad- 
miration for the courage with which they 
remain true to the ideals of their fathers; to 
assure them that we have not forgotten 
them, and the valuable contribution which 
their nation has made to the advance of 
mankind; and that in due and proper time 
and fashion we will do all in our power to- 
ward restoring their freedom and dignity. 

It is not given us to know the exact time, 
but of this we may be certain. Free Czecho- 
slovaks were, and they shall be: Their Re- 
public shall live again. Its people will bring 
into use once more those fine ideals and tra- 
ditions of liberty and integrity of the indi- 
vidual with opportunity to enjoy them. 

When that time comes, the motto of the 
Czechoslovak state “Truth Prevails” will 
again become a reality: 

Let us all join in the earnest and fervent 
hope and prayer that such a day will come 
soon, For only in such freedom and liberty 
will there be found a sure foundation for 
lasting peace. 


A Reexamination of the Federal Antitrust 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


» Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, Hon. CHAUNCEY 
W. Reep, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, addressed the 
antitrust section of the New York State 
Bar Association on February 19, 1953. 

Because Mr. REED’s address is so timely 
and so well reasoned and will be of great 
interest to both lawyers and laymen, I 
am pleased, by unanimous consent, to 
insert it in the RECORD: 


A REEXAMINATION OF THE FEDERAL ANTITRUST 
Laws 


Perhaps one’of the reasons that prompted 
your committee to invite me to address you 
today was that you became aware of the 
fact that the Sherman antitrust law and I 
are almost twins. I have a slight advan- 
tage, however, being just exactly 1 month 
older but am laboring under the great dis- 
advantage of being only slightly acquainted 
with my illustrious near twin. I am well 
aware of my own deficiencies and because 
brother and I have never been close, I will 
aim to be charitable in speaking of him, 
pointing out nevertheless what I consider 
some of his faults and incidents of miscon- 
duct. Perhaps treatment and minor surgery 
will bring about his needed reformation. 

There are many indications that the time 
has come for a reexamination of the Federal 


antitrust laws. Perhaps the best evidence 
is provided by the fact that the experts in 
this field, who are sponsoring this sympo- 
sium, felt that it would be worth while for 
me, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
to talk to you for a few minutes on this 
subject. 

I may say that this evidence is corrobo- 
rated by the statements of many witnesses 
who have testified before the Committee on 
the Judiciary about various phases of the 
antitrust laws in recent years. They have 
pointed out the far-reaching effects which 
certain important decisions have had on the 
business community; the difficulty that law- 
yers and businessmen often have in trying to 
apply sweeping pronouncements of the Su- 
preme Court to specific business situations, 
and the troubles which the Justices them- 
selves have in interpreting the law, as is 
shown by the large number of dissenting 
opinions which are filed in antitrust cases. 
In short, I think it is clear that it would be 
appropriate to reexamine the antitrust laws 
at this time. Indeed, in view of their fun- 
damental importance in our economy, these 
laws probably merit continuing legislative 
study and reexamination. 

In undertaking a reexamination of the 
antitrust laws it is first necessary to decide 
what we mean by the term “reexamination,” 
for this is a word which can well mean dif- 
ferent things to different people. To some 
reexamination may mean repeal; others may 
hope that it would mean additional legisla- 
tion designed to atomize all big corporations. 
Iam sure all of us understand, however, that 
neither of these extreme alternatives is 
contemplated, 

Anyone who is hopeful that the Repub- 
lican Congress will weaken the antitrust 
laws or that a Republican administration 
will fail to enforce these laws effectively and 
diligently is not familiar with the history of 
the Republican Party. It should be remem- 
bered that the original Antitrust Act of 1890 
was sponsored by a distinguished Repub- 
lican Senator, John Sherman, of Ohio (who, 
incidentally, was candidate for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination in 1888), and 
was first given effective enforcement under 
the vigorous leadership of President Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Strangely enough the original proposal of- 
fered by Senator Sherman, which was aimed 
at protection for the consumer, was not the 
bill that was finally enacted and which has 
since borne his name. The Senator’s bill had 
been referred to the Finance Committee, of 
which he was chairman, and reported favor- 
ably to the Senate. It had two principal 
rivals, a bill sponsored by Senator Ragen, of 
Texas, and one by Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, 
each of which the Senate refused to accept 
as a substitute. Likewise twice motions to 
rerefer the Sherman bill to the Judiciary 
Committee were rejected mainly because one 
of the solons had argued that that commit- 
tee was “a world from which no traveler 
ever returns.” Eventually Senator Sherman 
accepted both the Ragen bill and the Ingalls 
bill as amendments to his bill and then was 
unable to stem the tide of amendments that 
followed. The bill became so lengthy and 
involved that the Senate, despite arguments 
to the contrary, rereferred the bill and all 
amendments thereto to its only strictly legal 
committee (the Committee on the Judiciary) 
for untangling and clarification, That com- 
mittee rewrote the entire bill by enacting 
certain principles of the common law and 
providing penalties for violation thereof. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
pointed out in the Sugar Institute case i that 
the Sherman Act is a charter of economic 
freedom which in many respects is compara- 
ble to a constitutional provision, In my 
view, it is safe to assume that the Sherman 


2The Sugar Institute, Inc., et al. v, United 
States (297 U. S. 553 (1936) ). 
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Act is as permanently woven Into the fabric 
of our laws as the Constitution itself. 

Reexamination, then, certainly does not 
mean repeal. Nor, in my view, should it 
mean legislation which imposes a flat ceil- 
ing on the size to which any business may 
grow. A healthy economy ‘cannot continue 
to expand and develop if its component parts 
are forbidden to grow beyond a fixed point. 
Instead of either of these alternatives, re- 
examination means a review of the basic 
principles embodied in and protected by, the 
antitrust laws, and the formulation of a 
program which clearly and consistently gives 
effect to those principles. 

Since I do not pretend to be an expert 
in this field, I will not try to define those 
principles here except to say that I believe 
they all recognize that it is good for society 
to give men as much freedom as possible 
to strive honestly and earnestly to make 
money. The attempt to build a profitable 
business is not prima facie evidence of 
wrongdoing; it is the basic, elemental source 
of health in a free, economic society. Start- 
ing from this premise, in reexamining the 
antitrust laws we should endeavor to resolve 
inconsistencies in these laws, eliminate con- 
fusion to the extent that this is possible, 
and review antitrust procedures and reme- 
dies. 

The specifics of a program of reexamina- 
tion must necessarily be developed by ex- 
perts in antitrust law. Nevertheless, it may 
be appropriate this morning for me to in- 
dicate some of the areas which seem to re- 
quire study. 

The most difficult, and probably the most 
basic problem which I have encountered in 
my consideration of the antitrust laws arises 
from the apparent division of these laws into 
two parts. The Sherman Act on the one 
hand and the Robinson-Patman and fair- 
trade legislation on the other, at least on 
the surface, seem to represent opposing 
points of view. The Sherman Act commands 
every businessman to set his own prices in- 
dependently, and protects him from coercion 
by others who would interfere with his right 
to act independent, Robinson-Patman and 
fair trade, however, promote uniform prices 
administered on an industry-wide basis, I 
understand that these latter statutes pro- 
vide valued protection to retail druggists and 
other small businessmen, and for that reason 
I voted for the McGuire Act in the last Con- 
gress* At that time, however, I expressed 
my doubts as to whether that legislation did 
not go farther than really necessary to guard 
against the evils of which the proponents 
complained. I still feel that a statute which 
authorizes the extensive price-fixing per- 
mitted by the Fair Trade Act should be re- 
viewed more carefully. Perhaps members of 
this association will develop suggestions for 
a happier solution to the fair-trade problem. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has often been 
criticized by those who point to the conflict 
between hard competition and soft competi- 
tion, and the difference between injury to 
competition and injury to a competitor. In 
addition, this act, more than any other 
statute, apparently provides ammunition to 
those who decry the confusion in the anti- 
trust laws. I recognize that the antitrust 
laws must necessarily be phrased in general 
language consequently leaving room for a 
certain degree of uncertainty,’ but the 
amount of confusion which has been engen- 
dered by the Robinson-Patman Act certainly 
points to the need for reexamination. 

The confusion is doubly important because 
of the remedies which are available to a 
private litigant injured by a violation of the 
antitrust laws. The selection of a cost- 


32 Public Law 542, act of July 14, 1952, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 

*See, e. g, the testimony of Edward R. 
Johnston before the Subcommittee on Study 
of Monopoly Power on August 3, 1949, serial 
No. 14, pt. 1, p. 630, 81st Cong:, 1st sess. 
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accounting theory which may subsequently 
fall into disfavor, the meeting of a competi- 
tor’s price which turns out to be an illegal 
price, or the mere continuation of long 
established custom with respect to func- 
tional discount classifications, may submit 
a businessman, who is honestly trying to 
comply with the law, to a rash of ruinous 
treble damage actions. Although the pro- 
vision for mandatory treble damages is no 
doubt an effective deterrent to possible vio- 
lators of the antitrust laws, it may be an 
unreasonably harsh remedy in some cases of 
innocent violation. One lawyer who appar- 
ently has had considerable experience repre- 
senting plaintiffs in private antitrust liti- 
gation indicated to our committee that the 
harshness of the remedy may have led the 
court in some cases to adopt a very strict 
interpretation of the law and consequently 
to allow no recovery for the plaintiff.‘ If the 
court had discretion in the case of an unin- 
tentional violation to allow only the recovery 
of actual damages, both of the harsh alterna- 
tives—either no recovery at all, or else a 
treble damage recovery—could be avoided in 
such cases, 

On the subject of remedies, it may be 
appropriate to mention the fact that a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act is a criminal 
offense. It has been called to the attention 
of our committee that in recent years the 
Government has undertaken criminal prose- 
cution in cases presenting novel legal issues." 
Suddenly conduct, which had been long ac- 
cepted as legitimate, was branded as crim- 
inal. Of course, on occasion, the Govern- 
ment must develop new legal theories to 
adapt enforcement of the law to changing 
business practices. But such novel theories 
should never be permitted to form the basis 
for a criminal prosecution. Perhaps this 
criticism is directed more at the administra- 
tion ‘of the law than at the law itself, but 
means of avoiding these practices should be 
considered in any reexamination of the anti- 
trust field. 

Although I feel strongly that criminal 
proceedings under the antitrust laws should 
not be instituted unless the defendants have 
knowingly violated well-settled rules of law, 
I have often wondered if the statutory pen- 
alties can have any deterrent effect what- 
ever on prospective violators. I am in- 
formed that as a practical matter individual 
defendants are never sentenced to prison, 
and, of course, this punishment is not ap- 
plicable to corporations. Apparently the 
maximum fine of $5,000 is imposed almost 
automatically. I cannot believe that the 
threat of such a fine could have any effect at 
all on a large business which is willing to 
enter into an illegal price-fixing conspiracy 
or sets out to monopolize an industry. Just 
as I am inclined to believe that our judges 
should have some discretion in determining 
whether a private litigant should recover 
treble or single damages, so do I believe that 
they should be accorded discretion to impose 
fines which are reasonably related to the 
degree of severity of the criminal offense. 
In both cases the punishment should fit the 
crime. The maximum fine should be sub- 
stantially increased to enable the court to 
make willful wrongdoing unprofitable as 
well as unpopular, 

The procedure in antitrust cases should 
also be reviewed. It is well known that 
antitrust trials often drag on for months, 
and that the broad scope of discovery allowed 
under the Federal rules sometimes leads to 
extremely burdensome proceedings. These 
may be customary attributes of the so-called 
big case, but they certainly merit study. 


See hearings H. R. 3408 before the Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. House 
of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 131. 

5 See, e. g, United States v. South-Eastern 
Underwriters Assn. (322 U. S. 533 (1944) ); 
United States v. National City Lines, Inc., et 
al, (186 F, 2d 562 (C. A. 7, 1951) ). 


One aspect of antitrust procedure which 
can probably be simplified is the matter of 
limitations in private actions. Instead of 
having 48 different State statutes of limita- 
tions apply to this Federal remedy, it would 
seem to be sound policy to settle upon the 
most equitable period and make that period 
applicable uniformly throughout the coun- 
try. A Federal statute of limitations would 
eliminate the frequent dispute over what 
statute is applicable in a particular case, and 
also discourage the possible practice of shop- 
ping around for a forum with a particularly 
favorable statute, A bill to accomplish this 
end has already been introduced in the 83d 
Congress by a member of our committee." 

Under the heading of “Procedure,” I should 
also like to refer to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It is not clear to me why the United 
States Government should have two agen- 
cies—the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission—with overlap- 
ping jurisdiction to enforce the same stat- 
utes. This duplication of function would 
appear to be unwise on simple grounds of 
efficiency and economy in government. In 
addition, as Justice Frankfurter noted only 
a week or so ago,’ the wide range of discre- 
tion given to the Commission in its inter- 
pretation of the Sherman law tends to de- 
prive the courts of their primary responsi- 
bility for construing the acts of Congress. 
Since the Commission is so often required 
to assume the role of advocate, the desir- 
ability of entrusting it with both enforce- 
ment and interpretation of the Sherman 
Act seems questionable. 

It would also seem desirable to conduct 
a thorough survey of the various titles of 
the United States Code and review all the 
odds and ends of antitrust legislation that 
are scattered through the statute books and 
classified to different titles of the code. For 
example, I wonder how many members of 
this well-informed group are familiar with 
Public Law 337 enacted in 1912 by the 62d 
Congress. Section 11 of that act, which is 
known as the Panama Canal Act, provides 
that no ship which is “owned, chartered, 
operated, or controlled by any person or 
company which is doing business in violation 
of the (Sherman Act)” shall be permitted to 
pass through the Panama Canal. 

The consequences of literal enforcement 
of a statute such as this could be most un- 
fortunate. Thus, if it should be determined 
that the Standard Oil Co. of California was 
doing business in violation of the Sherman 
Act, even though its conduct was illegal only 
because its attorneys failed to predict that 
the Supreme Court would split five to four 
instead of four to five,’ and even though the 
antitrust violation might have nothing what- 
soever to do with foreign commerce, still it 
would seem to follow under this law that no 
tanker controlled by that company could 
pass through the Panama Canal, That type 
of blanket prohibition certainly is net con- 
sistent with my view that the scope of the 
remedy for an antitrust violation should be 
measured by the seriousness of the offense. 

Fortunately, that statute appears never to 
have been invoked. And perhaps it never 
can be enforced because a company’s ships 
would probably not be denied access to the 
canal before a judgment of violation was 
entered, and after the judgment was entered 
it would probably be presumed that the com- 
pany was complying with the judgment, 
Thus, even if there were some justification 
for a statute of this kind, it would probably 
not serve any useful purpose. 

My reason for referring to this Panama 
Canal statute is not merely to identify an 


°H. R. 467, 83d Cong. 

"See his dissenting opinion in FTC v. Mo- 
tion Picture Advertising Service Co., Inc., 
— U. S. — (decided Feb. 2, 1953). 

#37 Stat. 567,15 U. S. C. 31 (1912), 

"Of. Standard Oil Co. of California v. 
United States (337 U. S. 293 (1949) ). 
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incongruity in the law. I think this stat- 
ute illustrates an approach to the problem 
of antitrust policy which is thoroughly un- 
sound. It is popular to be opposed to mo- 
nopoly just as it is popular to oppose sin 
and crime. But we do not eliminate these 
evils by unthinking shotgun blasts at either 
criminals or monopolists. It would be mani- 
festly absurd to pass a statute prohibiting 
any individual with a criminal record from 
the lawful use of the United States mails. 
But an equally absurd antitrust provision 
became law probably because a public senti- 
ment against monopolies was much stronger 
than the desire to think carefully about spe- 
cific practical problems, 

In recent years there has also been great 
public hostility to bigness. Public concern 
with the problems of bigness and monopoly 
is, of course, to be desired. But we must 
always be sure that any legislative action 
is based on a careful study of the facts and 
stems from a desire to improve our economy 
rather than from a desire to scramble aboard 
the bandwagon which is blaring its opposi- 
tion to monopoly so loudly that nobody 
within. earshot can concentrate on the 
problem, 

The thoughts which I have expressed on 
the subject of reexamination of the anti- 
trust laws are, no doubt, somewhat random. 
Many of you will probably disagree with 
some of what I have said. My own mind is 
still open on most of these questions. I 
have, however, tried to indicate that our 
committee is conscious of the need for a 
study of antitrust laws and is desirous of 
thinking about specific solutions to specific 
problems, 

During the past 4 years our committee has 
had a special Subcommittee on Monopoly 
Power, which has already made an extensive 
study of many phases of this broad subject, 
In fact, the printed hearings, when con- 
cluded, will consist of some 8 or 10 thick 
printed volumes containing hundreds of 
thousands of words. It was deemed advis- 
able at the beginning of the present Con- 
gress to discontinue the extensive hearings 
and, with the information we had thus at- 
tained, proceed to seek remedies to cure the 
weaknesses in our antitrust laws and to make 
them more effective by the elimination or 
modification of such portions thereof that 
are obsolete, unenforceable, or unjust. 

In working out these solutions we must 
always work for the good of the community 
at large, trying our best to harmonize the 
conflicting interests of affected groups. To 
do the job successfully we must have the 
advice and cooperation of expert practi- 
tioners. We will welcome your suggestions 
for improvements in the antitrust laws. 


Facts of Life 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
edification of those who preach the so- 
called law of supply and demand to 
farmers, when farm prices are the only 
prices on earth set by the buyers instead 
of the producers, I am inserting in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the February 18, 1953, Georgia Farmers’ 
Market Bulletin, written by the Honor- 
able Tom Linder, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the State of Georgia. 
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Mr. Linder’s editorial follows: 
Ir Won't Work, Mr. BENSON 
(By Tom Linder) 

There are those of us who have long con- 
tended that the natural law of supply and 
demand acting in a free economy is the most 
perfect’ regulator of prices, salaries, wages, 
profits, taxes, etc. 

The operation of the law of supply and 
demand depends upon freedom of the supply 
and freedom of the demand. If any man or 
set of men control the supply they likewise 
control the law of supply and demand. If 
any man or set of men contro] the demand 
they likewise control the law of supply and 
demand. It is, therefore, idle talk to speak 
of the law of supply and demand operating 
in a controlled economy. 

CONTROLLED ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

For almost 100 years we have had a par- 
tially controlled economy in this country. 
Therefore the law of supply and demand has 
never been given an opportunity to work in 
the lifetime of our present population.. It 
has been the policy of this country in the 
past to provide a higher standard of living 
for people in the United States than that 
which existed in the rest of the world. In 
the days when this country was largely agri- 
cultural, protective tariffs were levied on 
imports of industrial commodities to pro- 
tect American industry from competing with 
law wages and low profits in foreign 
countries. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


In those days the law of supply and de- 
mand was taken out of operation insofar as 
industrial products were concerned. Amer- 
ican prices soared far above world prices on 
industrial products. 

At that time American cotton and wheat 
flowed into foreign countries. The price of 
cotton and wheat were fixed by the law of 
supply and demand in the open markets of 
the world. The prices of industrial products 
were fixed by American manufacturers op- 
erating behind tariff walls. It was this one- 
sided economy in the 1880’s and 1890’s which 
caused such dire distress among American 
farmers that William Jennings Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, and Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
organized the Populist Party in an effort to 
break the chains of monopoly that were 
strangling American agriculture to death. 

During those years northern capitalists 
and industrialists were preaching the law of 
supply and demand. The operation of the 
law of supply and demand suited them fine 
because they controlled the supply of indus- 
trial products behind a tariff wall, and there- 
by controlled the law of supply and demand 
insofar as it related to industrial products. 

On the other hand, the law of supply and 
demand suited them also with relation to 
agricultural commodities because American 
doors were open to imports of foreign agri- 
cultural products and the law of supply and 
demand insured the American farmer of be- 
ing forced to sell his products at world 
prices. It was American prices for industrial 
products and world prices for farm products, 
The law of supply and demand was unham- 
pered in its operation on farm prices. The 
law of supply and demand was under 
control of the manufacturer insofar as it re- 
lated to industrial products. It was during 
those years that the international traders 
began dumping jute from India into the 
Southern States for wrapping for cotton 
bales. 

FREE TRADE 

After the War Between the States the 
the people of the South, with Federal bayo- 
xets at their backs and with demons from 
hell in command, turned in desperation to 
the Democratic Party of New York. 

Then, as now, there were powerful political 
and money interests in New York who were 

_ World traders and whose profits depended on 


their ability to ply ships between America 
and foreign countries exchanging commodi- 
ties. They recognized the fact that they 
could make more money under free trade. 
Even though the American farmer and his 
family starved and went without clothing, 
the profits on the American farmer’s crops 
flowed into the coffers of world traders. 


FIRST DECADE OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


Through the second Democratic adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland, the farmers al- 
liance in distress fought vainly for relief. 
In 1896 the Republican Candidate McKinley 
received more votes in Southcrn States than 
any Republican up to that time. It was 
during his administration that the United 
States first launched on a program of “do 
good” and interference in other nations’ 
affairs, The result was the War with Spain. 
This resulted in the United States taking 
over Cuba and the Philippine Islands. This 
war gave the American people the first in- 
sidious taste of war prosperity. 

During the first 10 years of the 20th cen- 
tury, Germany, England, and other European 
nations made tremendous strides in the de- 
velopment of industrial production. It was 
during those years that scientists made their 
first great impression in the industrial world. 

The ability of European nations to produce 
industrial products and sell them in Ameri- 
can markets in spite of tariff brought a large 
measure of relief to the American farmer, 
so much so that the years of 1909 to 1914 
are still used as the measure of parity for 
the American farmer in the price of his 
products. 

This prosperity of the American farmer 
Was accentuated by the passage and the en- 
forcement of the Sherman antitrust laws 
which brought about a reasonable amount of 
competition between American industrial 
producers. The people of the South, having 
joined traders of New York after the War 
Between the States, continued to be loud 
proponents of free trade and the Democratic 
Party. 

The industrialists under the Republican 
Party wanted free trade for the farmer but 
they wanted protected trade for industry. 

The war administration of Woodrow Wil- 
son brought a flood of money such as the 
American farmer had never before experi- 
enced. The coming of Harding in 1921 
brought a relapse from war prosperity, but 
it also brought the New York world traders 
and bankers into the picture, and under the 
leadership and direction of Bernard Baruch 
they succeeded in flooding this country with 
$43 billion of foreign goods so as to collect 
$15 billion of war debts for Rothschild, Gug- 
genheim, Morgan, and other international 
bankers. 

All this resulted in the stock market crash 
of 1929 and the bringing in of the New Deal 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 


FRANKLIN D. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was by inheritance 
of many generations, by natural adaptions, 
and by training the most adroit politician 
in history. He, like his predecessor, called 
in Mr. Bernard Baruch, but unlike his 
predecessor he told Baruch instead of Baruch 
telling him. 

Mr. Roosevelt instituted laws through a 
rubber-stamp Congress which undertook all 
things to all men: The “good neighbor” 
policy to buy the friendship of foreign na- 
tions; controlled production to create high 
farm prices with Government subsidies in 
various forms; reciprocal trade agreements 
to import the corn which the American 
farmer plowed up, the wheat which the 
American farmer burned, the cotton which 
the American farmer didn’t plant, and live- 
stock to replace that which was slaughtered 
and thrown away to make American farm 
prices high. So well did Mr. Roosevelt suc- 
ceed in all these things that the Republicans 
in Congress and the Democrats alike, ate out 
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of his hand. By his skill and juggling at 
the taxpayers’ expenses, he had protection 
for the protectionist and free trade for the 
free traders, with high prices for all and 
profits never before dreamed of. 

With World War II coming on he could not 
lose. War demands and more money created 
a war paradise, 


ME. TRUMAN 


When Mr. Roosevelt passed out of the pic- 
ture, the man from Missouri went to the 
helm. No man dared stand in his way. The 
Republicans could no longer be Republicans 
because they had become New Dealers under 
Mr. Roosevelt. The Democrats could not re- 
verse their order and become old-fashioned 
Democrats because they, too, had become 
New Dealers. Therefore, for almost 8 years 
Mr. Truman's administration was simply a 
prolongation of the New Deal, with more 
tax money collected and spent in those 
8 years than had been collected and spent 
in all the other years of the life of this 
Republic, including George Washington and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


MR. EISENHOWER 


Mr. Eisenhower comes to the Presidency 
with the chips down. In foreign affairs we 
are at war in Korea; we are by association 
and aid fighting with the British in their 
Empire; we are fighting with the French in 
their Empire; we have many enemies and 
no friends beyond our power to satisfy them 
with “loaves and fishes.” 

Mr. Eisenhower inherits all of this, and, 
whether he wills it or not, the chips are 
down, 

His Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, 
proposes to let the farmers stand in their 
own shoes of the law of supply and demand. 
The law of supply and demand is tied hand 
and foot. The consumer still goes to the 
store and factory and asks, “What is the 
price?” and then he must pay. The farmer 
still goes to market and asks, “What will 
you give me?” Mr. Benson says the farmers 
must work under the law of supply and 
demand when the law of supply and de- 
mand has been made ineffective by Federal 
legislation. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

The President and his congressional lead- 
ers have held a secret caucus with regard to 
the renewal of so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements. Reciprocal trade agreements 
mean free trade for the favored few. There 
is no way for the farmer to be benefited 
through agreements engineered by repre- 
sentatives of Standard Oil Co., Clayton- 
Anderson Cotton Co., Morgan & Co., and 
other big international traders. Everybody 
knows that reciprocal trade agreements are 
against the farmer. Everyone knows that 
this country is in a fictitious position eco- 
nomically. The people have moved to town, 
the farms are fast becoming uninhabited, 
The chips are down. It is time the authori- 
ties in Washington laid the cards on the 
table with the faces up. Only time will tell 
what they will do. : 


The Free World Can’t Trade on a 
One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 
Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following text of an address by 
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Henry Ford II, president, Ford Motor 
Co., at the annual winter meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il., Tuesday, 
February 17, 1953: 


I am very happy to be here with you today. 

There is something I would like to talk 
about—and I believe that there is no more 
appropriate audience for my particular pur- 
pose than the newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers of this great midwest area of the 
Nation—the Inland Daily Press Association. 

We are living in an age when faster and 
faster communication is being developed be- 
tween greater and greater numbers of people. 
In our own lifetime, we have seen some 
fairly sensational developments. Airplanes 
have brought the towers of Chicago, includ- 
ing one or two of the ivory variety, within a 
few hours of London or Honolulu. The tele- 
phone has brought us ever closer together, 
and the radio and television have made com- 
munication practically instantaneous. 

Then, there is that other medium which 
some people say is even faster than instan- 
taneous on occasion, I mean, of course, the 
press. 

Certainly, therefore, this seems an appro- 
priate time and place to discuss some of the 
problems that face us in communicating 
with other people. I say the place is im- 
portant because, startling as it may seem to 
many Americans, our often-called isolation- 
ist Midwest is one of the great trading areas 
of the world. 

Illinois alone receives about $1 billion a 
year from industrial and agricultural ex- 
ports and the handling of them. 

Our port of Detroit, in Michigan, ranks 
second only to New York in the dollar value 
of goods handled. 

We face the prospect of a great northern 
seacoast and deep-draft ocean shipping in 
the industrial and agricultural heart of 
America. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, and other port cities of our 
vast inland sea will take their place with 
such great trading names as Hong Kong, 
Buenos Aires, Capetown, or Suez. 

That is no idle dream, That is what I 
confidently believe the St. Lawrence seaway 
will mean to us, even if Canada is forced to 
go ahead on it without our long-awaited co- 
operation. I hope that this farsighted ac- 
tion of our neighbors to the north will shake 
us out of our lethargy and persuade us to 
pull our full weight in this mutually advan- 
tageous project. 

It is not hard to imagine how St. Lawrence 
trade might enrich and diversify our mid- 
western economy. Certainly it would color 
the whole fabric of our life, and bring us 
closer in understanding to our friends 
throughout the world. 

This discussion comes at a time, moreover, 
when the fate of western civilization has 
passed into the hands of a new American 
administration. Too many of us, business- 
men and others, have been talking about 
what we expect that administration to do 
for us. 

I believe we should all, instead, be thinking 
of how we can help our Government do its 
tremendous job. 

As a businessman, I am naturally con- 
cerned with the foreign and domestic eco- 
nomic policies which affect my business. I 
want to do those things which will enable 
our company to be successful and, at the 
same time, serve this Nation’s best long- 
term interests. 

I believe all of us, whether in industry, 
labor, agriculture, or Government, must view 
national policies in view of the overriding 
fact of our life today—our total ideological 
struggle against aggressive communism. 

In our every action, this must be the de- 
ciding factor: Does it help us and the free 
world grow in strength and unity? Or does 
it help Stalin in his drive to divide and 
destroy the free world? 
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Specifically, I believe we must carefully 
weigh all of the many domestic and foreign 
actions of this country which affect the eco- 
nomic, and hence the political and military, 
strength of our allies. 

It seems to me that our broad economic 
interests can be put something like this: Our 
first concern must be to maintain a high 
level of production and employment in a 
solvent and expanding American economy. 
Next, from that sound economic base we 
must work aggressively to strengthen the 
free-world front against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Both these efforts can be served impor- 
tantly, I think, through the expansion of 
world trade. 

Let me make myself clear. Nobody is more 
anxious than I am to sell cars, expand mar- 
kets, and satisfy the needs of consumers for 
better transportation at lower costs. But I 
have not come here to talk about foreign 
trade from the viewpoint of an automobile 
manufacturer eager to expand his mar- 
kets. The question is far larger than the 
short-term interests of the Ford Motor Co, 
or the automobile industry. It is a problem 
common to all of us as Americans. It is the 
problem of how to provide an economic 
foundation for a healthy free world—how to 
achieve strength and security for our Nation 
now and in the future. 

If we don't get the right answers to that 
one, questions of car markets or cheese 
markets, or any other markets won't be very 
important. 

The heart of this whole matter, as I see it, 
is that if the United States does not supply 
markets for the nations of the world which 
are not yet caught in the spider's web of So- 
viet Russia, those nations cannot exist as 
free nations and will sooner or later—and 
maybe not so very much later—be drawn into 
the web, one way or another. Rucsia’s price 
will be heavy—and very, very hard on us. 

Ever since 1946 or 1947, when our country 
awakened to the design of Soviet Russia, we 
have tried to unite and strengthen the free 
world, and to prevent further Communist 
inroads upon it, At the same time—perhaps 
half by accident and half on purpose—we 
have persuaded the free nations largely to 
abandon long-established and vital trade 
patterns with the Soviet orbit and seek new 
patterns in the West. 

In this constricted economic pond of the 
free world the United States moves like a 
giant whale. With each lazy swish of his 
tail the smaller fish swim for their lives. 
And if the whale begins to thrash about in 
earnest his neighbors are in danger of being 
flung—not just up the creek, but completely 
out of the creek. 

In 1949, you remember, we had a mild 
business recession—a mild swish of the 
whale's tail, so to speak. In the latter half 
of that year our gross national product fell 
3.4 percent below the level of a year earlier. 
We called it merely a readjustment. I won- 
der what our foreign friends called it. Be- 
cause, in this period of mild adjustment in 
the United States merchandise imports from 
the Marshall-plan countries fell almost 22 
percent. Britain dropped about 21 percent; 
Italy 27 percent. The shock was felt all over 
the world. Chile’s sales to us fell 36 percent; 
Australia’s 44 percent. 

Sharp fluctuations in our purchases of raw 
materials also play havoc with countries 
which depend heavily on their exports to us. 

It should not be hard, therefore, to under- 
stand the fear we arouse in those who have 
become so dependent upon us—or so vul- 
nerable to us. 

Clearly, if we want our friends to throw in 
their economic lot with us, abandon their 
historic markets, and break down their pro- 
tective trade barriers, we must assure them 
that the United States will be a responsible 
and reliable leader. We must, above all, 
assure them that, once having cast in their 
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lot with us, they will not find us returning 
a year, 2 years, or 10 years hence to economic 
isolationism. 

Stalin doesn’t think we can maintain a 
stable free-world economy. At the Congress 
of the Communist Party in Moscow last fall 
he predicted that, in time, the free nations 
of the world will destroy each other through 
what he called inevitable capitalistic depres- 
sions and a naked struggle for markets and 
economic existence. 

There is just a small grain of truth in 
what he says. It might happen that way 
if this Nation fails in its responsibilities of 
leadership. 

That is why in this hour of history the 
eyes of friend and foe will be turned upon 
the new administration to see whether it 
will provide the kind of leadership so des- 
perately needed. 

What our foreign friends want and need 
today is not American pabulum spoon-fed 
from a silver platter. They want consistent, 
responsible American leadership doing the 
things which will help them to solve their 
problems by their own efforts. 

Fortunately the new administration comes 
to power at a time when the climate of 
opinion both at home and abroad is ripe for 
an overhauling of our whole outlook on 
foreign economic policy. From both the old 
and new worlds we hear in mounting volume 
the cry: Trade, not aid. These people want 
to buy from us. They want to sell to us, 
he they don’t want to be bought and sold 

y us. 

Most of us will pretty generally agree that 
economic aid was clearly necessary in the 
years immediately following World War II. 

The war damaged much of the industrial 
plant of Western Europe and wrecked the 
established fabric of trade. Great Britain 
alone lost a quarter of her national wealth, 
Yet, during the war, Europe's population con- 
tinued to increase and by 1945 there were 
millions of new mouths to feed. 

As a result, most countries were not 
able to feed, clothe, and house their people 
decently, and Western Europe became ripe 
for Communist infiltration. We rushed into 
the breach with billions of dollars of relief 
aid which eased suffering but brought no 
basic improvements. 

The 4-year Marshall plan, begun in 1948, 
aimed in a more basic way at restoring Eu- 
rope’s productive power. It produced really 
important results. Under its powerful prod, 
Western European industrial production rose 
45 percent between 1947 and 1950, and today 
is about 50 percent higher than in 1938. 

What we have done in these efforts is, 
in effect, to make up the difference between 
what our friends must buy in order to keep 
going and what they could pay for by sales 
of their own products. The bill presented 
to the American taxpayer for closing this 
dollar gap, for Western Europe alone, 
amounted to $16 billion from the start of 1948 
through mid-1952. 

Since Korea, military aid shipments have 
made up an increasingly large portion of 
our foreign aid. Most of us agree that such 
aid is necessary until our allies are able to 
support their own military efforts ade- 
quately. We get a very high return in 
military security from these foreign aid dol- 
lars, because they make possible a great 
strengthening of the free world’s effective 
military forces. 

Our concern for the well-being of our 
friends continues as strong as ever, but we 
are anxious to see an end to large-scale 
economic aid. Aside from our desire to get 
rid of the tax burden that this economic aid 
involves, many Americans and Europeans 
now believe that this kind of aid can no 
longer contribute effectively to economic re- 
covery in the free world. 

It would be simple for us to resolve this 
portion of the dollar gap. We could just 
let our exports sink to the level of imports, 
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But that would scuttle the European defense 
effort and strike a blow at the whole free 
world economy. Furthermore, that solution 
would certainly not be in the interests of our 
own economy. 

For, as our defense production falls off, 
we must find markets for our added pro- 
ductive power. One potential source is the 
expansion of world trade to higher levels. 
But, in order for others to buy from us, 
they must be able to sell to us. Unless, that 
is, we would rather subsidize our exports by 
bigger and better give-away programs, That’s 
just another way of saying that the free 
world can’t trade on a one-way street. 

There is only one really satisfactory answer 
to the dollar gap at the high level of trade 
which the free world needs. The closing 
of the gap and higher trade can only come 
about if the United States increases its im- 
ports at a far higher rate than its exports. 

Americans have a fondness for goals. In 
industry, we like nothing better than to set 
a production or sales goal and then go out 
and surpass it. I see no harm in suggesting 
that we set as our first goal in the drive for 
an expanded trade and expenditure of 2 per- 
cent more of our national income—2 cents 
out of every dollar—in buying goods and 
services from abroad. 

We would just about make it if we could 
achieve the same 5-percent ratio of imports 
to national income which we had back in 
1929—a ratio much lower than in most coun- 
tries. It would mean another five to six bil- 
lion dollars a year to our friends. 

What stands between us and that goal, 
and what can we do about it? 

There are a great many things that Europe 
herself can and should do to solve her own 
problems and contribute to solving this prob- 
lem of expansion of world trade, 

Increased emphasis on productivity, on in- 
centives for domestic and foreign invest- 
ments, on competition and elimination of 
restrictive marketing practices, on sound 
financial and budgetary practices, on reduc- 
tion of Europe's own trade barriers—all of 
these are required in Europe if a cure is to 
be found. And it certainly would help a 
lot if private enterprise were given an oppor- 
tunity to do many of those things which 
state planning in Europe has thus far failed 
to accomplish. 

But there are some things that we our- 
selves can do, and by doing them we can 
hope to exert much stronger influence on 
our friends to do something about their own 
restrictions. 

We are in a very odd position. While we 
have helped build up the production of our 
allies and former enemies so that they can 
stand on their own feet in competitive world 
trade, we have at the same time maintained 
trade barriers which make it harder for them 
to sell to us—their biggest potential 
customer. 

Take the case of Japan—a foremost bul- 
wark against communism in the Far East. 
Japan must trade in order to live. We have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
to keep Japan alive and to rebuild her eco- 
nomic strength. Japan in return has cut 
off most of her once-rich trade with China, 
though it means paying much higher prices 
for raw materials and losing an important 
market. 

If Japan is to stay in the free-world col- 
umn, she must expand her trade with the 
free world or go on being subsidized by 
the American taxpayer. The only other way 
she can live is to tie in her economy with 
the Soviet bloc. 

Yet increasingly severe restrictions have 
cramped Japan’s trade with the free world. 
Recently British Commonwealth areas, partly 
because of their difficulties in trading with 
us, have sharply curtailed Japanese imports 
in order to conserve their foreign exchange. 
At the same time, our own Tariff Commission 
is being flooded with requests to keep out 
such imports. 


Among Stalin’s predictions was the very 
grim one that the free world could not absorb 
the export capacities of Germany and Japan. 
It is up to us to prove him as wrong in this 
as in his other predictions. 

We have no desire to run the business of 
other countries for them or to try solving 
all their problems, but we can at least create 
an economic atmosphere which will help 
them to solve their own problems. 

As a first step, I believe that this country 
can and should step forth boldly and lead the 
free world toward freer trade. 

An effective attack by this country on the 
dollar gap must be spearheaded, I think, by a 
really honest and earnest effort to lower our 
own tariffs and eliminate the deadlier forms 
of trade restrictions which we employ. 

Such actions on our part would be in- 
tensely encouraging to our foreign friends. 
We would greatly strengthen our position 
in urging them to abandon their own restric- 
tive practices and take the hard measures 
which must precede a rich flow of trade in 
the free world. 

I want to make myself perfectly clear on 
one point. I am not urging a course of ac- 
tion which I feel would benefit others at our 
expense. On the contrary, that’s just what 
I'd like to see us get away from. I am con- 
vinced that a considerable growth in our 
foreign trade—imports as well as exports— 
would be a continuing shot in the arm to our 
whole economy. 

I believe that we could easily absorb an- 
other five or six billion dollars’ worth of 
goods from abroad each year, and that if we 
were able to do that, business would bene- 
fit, labor would benefit, agriculture would 
benefit, and the consumer—that means all of 
us—would benefit very materially. 

I don’t believe that United States indus- 
try as a whole need fear either the dropping 
of tariff barriers or the increase of production 
and competition among our friends abroad. 

When we consider the tremendous power 
and productivity of our system, the great 
edge we have on the rest of the world, it just 
isn't sensible—and certainly it isn't cour- 
ageous—to shake with fear at the thought 
that we might run into a little competition. 

Right now, responsible American indus- 
tries are actually helping their foreign coun- 
terparts to improve their production and be- 
come more effective competitors. 

For example, the Ford Motor Co. several 
years ago began importing and selling several 
thousand English-built Ford cars a year. 
While we naturally are concerned with mak- 
ing a profit on these cars—a rather small one, 
actually—we also feel that we are encour- 
aging the English company and British in- 
dustry generally to become more competitive 
and to earn some American dollars as well. 

What we're doing, in effect, is helping ex- 
pand a market for foreign-built cars, and 
teaching possible future competitors how to 
sell the American market. 

That may sound strange on the surface, 
but it makes good business sense. Progres- 
sive industries know that one sure result of 
free trade with a prosperous free world is a 
greatly expanded market for the goods which 
American industry wants to sell. 

Now, of course, it follows that if trade is 
good for American industry, it is also good 
for the American worker. There is a very in- 
timate relationship between full trade and 
full employment, In the expansion of trade 
a few inefficient organizations may suffer, 
but a great many efficient enterprises will 
grow and create new employment opportuni- 
ties. 

By the same token the farmer, whose most 
important customer by far is the worker in 
the city, has a tremendous stake in the high 
levels of employment and the rising living 
standards which expanded trade will pro- 
mote—not to mention his very direct interest 
in large-scale exports. 

And what about the poor consumer? Is he 
getting a fair shake today? First he is hit 
in the pocketbook by taxes to support for- 
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eign-aid programs, which would not be neces- 
sary if we expanded our trade. Then he goes 
out with that deflated pocketbook and has 
to pay higher prices for almost everything he 
buys, because of direct tariffs or because a 
sheltered American industry is able to sell on 
a relatively noncompetitive basis. 

It just doesn’t make sense for you and me 
to subsidize inefficiency in our economy. 

I would like to read to you the words of 
one American industrialist who saw world 
trade not as a peril but as a challenge and 
opportunity to all of us. This is a rather 
long quotation, but I want to read it all, be- 
cause I like it and I hope you will, too. 

“Business thrives,” I quote, “on compe- 
tition. Nobody does his best if he knows no 
one is competing with him, Comfortably 
tucked away behind a tariff wall which shuts 
out all competition and gives industry an 
undue profit which it has not earned, the 
business of our country would grow soft and 
neglectful, * * * 

“We need competition the world over to 
keep up on our toes and sharpen our wits. 
The keener the competition, the better it 
will be for us. * * + 

“Instead of building up barriers to hinder 
the free flow of world trade, we should be 
seeking to tear existing barriers down. Peo- 
ple cannot keep on buying from us unless 
we buy from them, and unless international 
trade can go on, our business will stagnate 
here at home. 

“As for a tariff wall to shut out foreign 
goods, I feel certain we could hold our own 
without any wall at all. * * + 

“Why not let those countries which can 
produce these things better than we, do so, 
while we turn our attention to the produc- 
tion of things in which we excel. That 
would provide work for everybody to do the 
world over, and in the exchange of these 
products world trade would thrive, bringing 
busy times and prosperity for us all.” 

Those words were spoken more than 20 
years ago by my grandfather in opposing the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill in 1930. 

If those words are still applicable today— 
and I believe they are—so, to a very serious 
degree, is the menace of the Smoot-Hawley 
philosophy. 

We businessmen constantly applaud com- 
petition and private enterprise, and damn 
socialism and planned economies. We ac- 
cuse our foreign neighbors of lacking the 
kind of spirit which has made American in- 
dustry great. We implore them to follow 
our example and get off our backs. So I just 
say, let’s practice what we preach, where it 
will do us and our allies some real good. 

Let’s give our friends a fair crack at the 
American market. ` 

I suppose many of you are wondering how 
this tariff question affects the automobile 
industry. 

First, let me tell you how Ford Motor Co, 
became the first freetrader in our industry— 
a fact of which we are pretty proud. 

In the early days, automobile dealers had 
their own private trading areas, so to speak— 
restricted areas in which no other dealer of 
the same make could do business. In other 
words, each dealer was protected—so much 
so that he could afford to take things easy 
if he wanted to. Competition between deal- 
ers of the same make was stifled, since an 
aggressive, successful dealer in one area 
could not move in on the complacent one 
in a neighboring district. 

One day in 1921, a dealer came to my 
grandfather protesting that he couldn’t sell 
a model T to his own Aunt Lucy, who hap- 
pened to live about a block outside his dis- 
trict. My grandfather, apparently realizing 
for the first time the implications of these 
protective trade barriers, at once removed all 
area restrictions from Ford dealerships. 
Aunt Lucy got her model T from her nephew 
that day, and soon Ford sales began to climb 
all across the country. The whole industry 
followed suit and automobile sales were 
given a tremendous boost, 
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So I feel I have solid precedent in suggest- 
ing here that we apply the same kind of 
thinking to the whole free world. 

Today imports do not significantly affect 
the domestic automobile industry. A total 
of only about 100,000 foreign cars are now 
registered in the United States as against 
more than 40 million American cars. 

But foreign cars haye gained at least a toe- 
hold in our market. In many parts of the 
country, small or luxury foreign cars are no 
longer looked upon as oddities. Adequate 
facilities for parts and servicing have been 
developed, 

In sport cars races at Watkins Glen, N, Y., 
and elsewhere throughout the country, the 
imagination of motor-minded Americans has 
been captured by the high standards of per- 
formance, style and engineering of European 
sports cars. 

I think that changing circumstances and 
changing consumer attitudes might very pos- 
sibly place imports in a stronger competitive 
position with our industry in the future. 

Take the case of Great Britain. In 1937, 
a peak prewar year, British cars worth $325,- 
000 were sold in this country. In 1951, 
Britain earned almost $25 million in sales 
of cars to us. In terms of units, this was a 
seventy-fold increase. 

»But as far as Ford Motor Co. is concerned 
we intend to meet foreign competition in the 
market place and not in the halls of the 
Tariff Commission. 

I believe we ought to get rid of the 10- 
percent tariff on automobiles at once. 

Since this is open season for giving advice 
to the new administration, I guess there’s 
no harm in chipping in with some of my own. 
Without going into detail, I would suggest 
that a wholehearted effort be made along 
the following lines: 

First, we should write a new law without 
loopholes encouraging the most rapid pos- 
sible elimination of all tariffs. By making 
gradual reductions in hardship cases, the few 
industries really seriously affected would 
have an opportunity to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. We should drop the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff and the now outmoded Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, which has been 
pretty well riddled with holes in its yearly 
treks through Congress, 

Second, we should abandon completely the 
quota system, which is contrary to every 
principle of free enterprise. Under quotas, 
regardless of price, demand or any other fac- 
tor, only a fixed amount of a product can 
come into the country. 

I have heard of a serious proposal, with 
powerful backing, to place every single im- 
port under a quota based on present import 
levels. Such an act would not only imme- 
diately and permanently limit imports- at 
present levels; it would gradually dry up all 
our trade as the pattern of demand rapidly 
shifted away from its present position. This, 
it seems to me, is the most dangerous kind 
of high tariff thinking. 

Third, we should abandon the Buy Ameri- 
can Act. The effect of that act is to pro- 
hibit the Federal and some State and local 
governments from buying foreign goods un- 
less they are priced at least 25 percent under 
the lowest domestic bid. Very few import- 
ers can make that low a bid, particularly 
after paying customs duties on their prod- 
ucts. 

The Federal Government alone now pur- 
chases about $20 billion worth of goods a 
year. Buy America may cost us as much as 
one-half billion dollars a year, according to 
one estimate. If Buy American provisions 
and pressures were dropped, as well as import 
duties, an important stimulus to imports and 
large savings to the taxpayer would result. 

Recently, for example, a foreign manufac- 
turer, after paying a 45 percent import duty, 
underbid two American firms by substan- 
tially more than 25 percent on an Army 
contract. In subsequent bids, the Ameri- 
cans, oddly enough, were able to come down 
almost 50 percent. That brought them just 


within the 52-percent Buy American margin. 
The Army ultimately split the purchase be- 
tween the American and foreign firms, say- 
ing you and me about half of the potential 
tax costs plus the import duties paid by the 
foreign firm—but appeasing at the same time 
the domestic producers. 

Fourth, we should enact promptly a work- 
able law for simplifying customs procedures. 
Many of those procedures have the intended 
purpose of submerging imports under a vir- 
tually impenetrable cascade of red tape. 
They tell me that down in Washington there 
are books of customs regulations just as 
thick as the Chicago phone book, of paper 
just as fine, and print just as small. 

Recently an eastern publisher told me this 
sad tale: He had bought 100 tons of book 
paper from England, which arrived in a 
Philadelphia customs warehouse about 6 
months ago. He went down to get his paper 
and instead got the third-degree treatment. 
How much did you pay for this? Well, how 
do we know that’s all you paid? Is that a 
fair market price? Well, in that case, is it 
a fair market price in England? Sorry, we 
can’t let you have the paper until we find 
out. 

Now, 6 months later, he still hasn't got 
his paper, and he is still wondering how the 
United States Customs Bureau is going to 
establish the fair market price of book paper 
in England. 

Do you think that man is being encour- 
aged to do more business abroad? 

The four measures I have listed—revision 
of tariff laws and rapid reduction of tariffs, 
outlawing of the quota system, abandonment 
of Buy American practices, and simplification 
of customs procedures—all are required, it 
seems to me, to encourage the high level of 
imports which could mean so much to our 
healthy growth, and which must precede 
the freeing of trade among the many nations 
who depend upon us for leadership. 

I believe this trade program can and should 
be sold on the basis of the practical self- 
interest it represents. 

I am well aware that of the measures pro- 
posed here—and they are certainly not orig- 
inal with me—no single one is going to bring 
about a millennium in world trade. Taken 
as a whole, however, they strike me as a 
tool which can crack the hard shell of the 
free-world trade problem. 

The point is that it’s up to us a free-world 
leader to get out in front and lead. That 
means doing first the things which we are 
now able to do. We certainly are not going 
to solve anything by dwelling on the diffi- 
culties and sitting on our hands. 

Reduction of our own trade barriers ought 
to be supplemented by a number of related 
efforts. 

For example, the spending of military aid 
dollars to purchase goods abroad—usually 
called offshore procurement—helps a good 
deal to relieve the dollar gap and stimulate 
expansion of capacity and military output 
abroad. 

I believe we should buy even more foreign 
military goods, both for NATO and our own 
defense setul d I mean motor vehicles, 
too—where it is sound economy to do so. 
This is a healthy, competitive way of 
strengthening our friends. If other countries 
can turn out equipment the Army wants at a 
saving to the American taxpayer, then any 
United States manufacturer who demands 
that the taxpayer, in effect, subsidize his 
higher prices is in a pretty untenable posi- 
tion. 

Another important attack on the dollar 
gap lies in stimulating greater investment 
of private American dollars abroad. It seems 
to me that we could do a lot more to pro- 
mote a more favorable climate for invest- 
ment abroad. We should at least inte: 
our diplomatic efforts to obtain fair treat- 
ment of American interests abroad, guar- 
anties against expropriation of property, and 
the elimination of inequitable double taxa- 
tion. 
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Let me say this to our friends abroad: If 
foreign countries want American private cap- 
ital, it’s fair to ask that they act in a way 
which will encourage the American investor. 
Many of us were shocked recently to read 
that Bolivia and Uruguay had submitted, 
and the Economic Committee of the U. N. 
General Assembly had adopted, a resolution 
formally approving the right of any nation 
to nationalize foreign investment properties 
within its borders. The United States stood 
alone in opposing that resolution. 

This action was a direct and, it seems to 
me, pointless slap at the forces in this coun- 
try most friendly to the United Nations, in- 
ternational cooperation and international in- 
vestment. As a businessman, I wonder how 
the United States can, in good conscience, 
urge its people to invest abroad in the face 
of such attitudes. 

One more point needs very much to be 
made at this time, in my opinion. 

Rightly or wrongly, the American people 
and most foreign peoples feel that American 
business will be a more powerful force in the 
councils of the new administration. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Republican Party and indus- 
try are associated in the minds of many peo- 
ples with high tariffs and isolationism. 

I think, therefore, that a particularly great 
responsibility falls upon American industry 
to give the new admiinstration real support 
in its efforts to strengthen the free world 
through trade, not aid. 

I think private enterprise must make a 
head-on assault on these problems, based on 
the managerial know-how and the spirit of 
venture which is the soul of our capitalist 
economy. 

After all, what is needed more than Amer- 
ican dollars and American goods in the world 
today is American business know-how. And 
by “know-how” I do not mean just the tricks 
and techniques of mass production. I mean 
our driving belief that no problem is insur- 
mountable, and that nothing is being done 
as well as it could be done. 

This is the one truly revolutionary force in 
the world today. 

We have an unparalleled and long-awaited 
opportunity to bring that force into action. 
If we do so, then we can perhaps make this 
the beginning of a golden age in world 
history. 

Will American industry recognize and ac= 
cept this opportunity? 

I hope we will. 


Hon. Joseph Eugene Ransdell 
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HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress and the Nation are paying 
homage to the Father of Our Country, 
George Washington, I consider it ap- 
propriate to pay homage to another il- 
lustrious statesman who, incidentally, 
hails from Louisiana and from my con- 
gressional district. 

I have reference to the Honorable 
Joséph Eugene Ransdell, who is the old- 
est living former Member of Congress. 

Senator Ransdell was elected to the 
House of Representatives from the Fifth 
Congressional District of Louisiana in 
1899. He was sworn in as a Member of 
the House in December 1899, and served 
faithfully for 14 years. He was then 
elected to the United States Senate, 
where he served for 18 years through 
March 1931, 
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Senator Ransdell will soon celebrate 
his 95th birthday and he still takes a 
keen interest in community life and 
watches closely the activities of the Con- 


gress. 

Senator Ransdell served under the late 
President William McKinley. He was a 
personal friend and admirer of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt, the late 
President William Howard Taft, the late 
President Woodrow Wilson, the late 
President Warren Harding, and the late 
President Calvin Coolidge. He was ad- 
viser, personal friend, and admirer of 
former President Herbert C. Hoover. In- 
cidentally, President Herbert C. Hoover 
visited Senator Ransdell in his home- 
town of Lake Providence, East Carroll 
Parish, La., in 1927, during what has 
often been referred to as the billion-dol- 
lar flood in the Valley States. Over Sen- 
ator Ransdell’s desk hangs an auto- 
graphed portrait of former President 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

I doubt if Louisiana has ever produced 
a statesman whose activities and con- 
tributions to the welfare of our Nation 
would rank higher than those of Senator 
Ransdell. I should like to enumerate a 
few of the great achievements of this 
illustrious statesman. Senator Ransdell 
authorized the act of 1906 to eradicate 
Texas fever in livestock. In 1917 he 
sponsored legislation to create a national 
home for lepers in Carville, La. He 
sponsored legislation that established the 
National Institute of Health for study 
and care of diseases of human beings. 

Senator Ransdell sponsored legislation 
to create a national authority on flood- 
control problems. It was Senator Rans- 
dell's bill in 1917 that brought about the 
first substantial direct Federal appropri- 
ation for flood control. He was an inter- 
national authority on flood control. 

Senator Ransdell is a great Christian 
leader, he is a devout Catholic and in 
1950 he received the rare and high honor 
reserved by the Catholic Church for the 
most distinguished Catholic laymen of 
the entire Christian world. He was made 
a commander of the Knights of St. 
Gregory. 

Senator Ransdell began his political 
life by serving as prosecuting attorney 
for the Eighth Judicial District of Louisi- 
ana in 1884. He has long been interested 
in cotton development and is largely re- 
sponsible for the development of Louisi- 
ana into one of the greatest pecan- 
producing States in the Nation. Senator 
Ransdell once served as a member of the 
Fifth District Levee Board, he was a 
member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1898, he was a member of the 
board of supervisors of the great Louisi- 
ana State University and Agriculture and 
Mechanical College at Baton Rouge, La. 

Mr. Speaker, it was 53 years ago that 
this great and illustrious statesman was 
sworn in as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. There are only two 
Senators remaining in the United States 
Senate who were Members of that body 
during Senator Ransdell’s tenure, and I 
do not believe that there is a former 
Member of the House living who served 
with Senator Ransdell in 1899. There 
are very few, if any, of the Members of 
the House of Representatives who served 
with Senator Ransdell when he was a 
Member of this body. If there should 


be any of you who served with this illus- 
trious statesman, would it not be appro- 
priate for me to suggest that you write 
to the Senator assuring him of your ap- 
preciation for the great service he has 
rendered to his State, our Nation, and 
the world. 

It would be a lot to expect that my 
achievements would equal or surpass 
those of my illustrious predecessor but 
to know that I have the honor to repre- 
sent the same congressional district in 
the Congress that he represented is a 
continued inspiration, 


There Are No Secret Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following article by 
James Marlow entitled “As Ike Views 
Secret Pacts,” which appeared in the 
East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal on February 
20, 1953: 


As IKE Views SECRET PactS—PRESIDENT WANTS 
CONGRESS To DENOUNCE RUSSIA FoR BREAK- 
ING AGREEMENTS, MARLOW DECIDES AFTER 
STUDYING VARIOUS STATEMENTS; BEST PEOPLE 
Can Expect Is RENEWED HOPE 


(By James Marlow) 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—One of the 
most puzzling things President Eisenhower 
has said since taking office was on the subject 
of wartime secret agreements. 

By putting together various statements, 
this seems to be what he had in mind: He 
wants Congress to denounce Russia for break- 
ing agreements. 

This week Eisenhower said he personally 
knows of no agreements which are really still 
secret. Some parts of the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill-Stalin agreements in 1945 were kept secret 
for a while. 

The three men agreed that the people in 
the eastern European countries, now under 
Russia’s heel but then just being freshly 
liberated from the Nazis, should choose their 
own governments in free elections, 

Russia violated this agreement by making 
Communist-ruled satellites of these coun- 
tries. 

Eisenhower has expressed belief that de- 
nunciation of Russia as an agreement- 
breaker will give anti-Communist people 
among the satellites renewed hope of free- 
dom, 

But hope seems all they can expect right 
now, Communists control them so com- 
pletely, nothing short of war seems capable 
of freeing them soon. And no one in the 
Eisenhower administration is talking of war. 

A pledge contained in the Republican cam- 
paign platform of last July said: 

“The Government of the United States, 
under Republican leadership, will repudiate 
all commitments in secret understandings 
such as those of Yalta which aid Communist 
enslavements. It will be made clear, on the 
highest authority of the President and the 
Congress, that United States policy, as one of 
its peaceful purposes, looks happily forward 
to the genuine independence of those captive 
peoples.” 

In his state of the Union message February 
2, Eisenhower said: 

“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
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fancied gain for ourselves. I shall ‘ask the 
Congress at a later date to join in an appro- 
priate resolution making clear that this 
Government recognizes no kind of commit- 
ment contained in secret understandings 
with foreign governments which permit this 
Kind of enslavement.” 

Reporters asked for clarification when he 
held his first Presidential news conference 
this week, 

At this conference Eisenhower said he, per- 
sonally, knows of no agreements still secret 
in the sense of not being known but secret 
only in the sense the Senate has not formally 
approved all of them. 

When Secretary of State Dulles held his 
news conference the following day, he said: 

“The * * * declaration by the Congress 
and the President has two primary purposes: 
one is to register dramatically what we be- 
lieve to be the many breaches by the Soviet 
Union of the wartime understandings; and, 
second, to register equally dramatically the 
desire and hope of the American people 
that the captive people shall be liberated.” 


Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, in its lead 
editorial of February 22 entitled “Yalta,” 
points out that from the very beginning 
of Roosevelt’s and Truman’s secret for- 
eign policy agreements the Tribune ac- 
curately at those times pointed out what 
would and did happen to Poland and 
other allies who fell within the Russian 
orbit. 

President Truman stated after the 
Potsdam Conference in 1945 that he 
realized Russia would keep only the 
agreements that suited her, yet he per- 
mitted this country to conclude a solemn 
treaty binding us with Russia in the 
United Nations. We know that the 
agreements Russia will sign under United 
Nations covenants will not be seriously 
considered or honored by Russia unless 
it suits her fancy. 

In the following editorial the Chicago 
Tribune again calls attention to the sell- 
out of Poland by the Democrat Party 
leaders: 

YALTA 

President Eisenhower has sent a message 
to Congress concerning the secret agreements 
made by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
during World War II. By coincidence, this 
message was read by the American people 
on the eve of the birthday of President 
Washington who counseled against entering 
European wars and entangling alliances. 

Mr. Eisenhower finds that the Russians 
have preverted the wartime agreements into 
a charter for the enslavement of Poland and 
other once independent countries. He says 
the American people never acquiesced in the 
subjugation of any nation and wishes Con- 
gress to adopt a resolution saying so. 

This raises the quéstion whether in fact 
Stalin has taken more than Roosevelt gave 
him, Mr, Eisenhower is asking the Repub- 
lican Congress to absolve Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Truman of all blame. He is asking Con- 
gress to declare that Mr. Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, didn’t know what use the Russians 
intended to make of the Yalta agreement. 
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We can and will show in a subsequent edi- 
torial that this newspaper, despite wartime 
censorship, without access to the documents, 
and without the benefit of diplomatic dis- 
patches, to say nothing of direct personal 
contact with Stalin, foresaw at the time ex- 
actly what fate Mr. Roosevelt, in collabora- 
tion with Stalin and Churchill, had prepared 
for Poland and the other similarly situated 
countries. To pretend that any of them 
didn’t know is nonsense. > 

As to the American people, the case is 
little better, but still not good. This news- 
paper was almost a lone voice in denouncing 
the agreements, but it is a loud voice. Con- 
gress heard it but passed no clarifying reso- 
lution at a time when to do so would have 
done some good. Now it is too late. Rus- 
sia has done what Mr. Roosevelt knew and 
Congress should have known Russia was go- 
ing to do with our sanction. 

But it would be a great mistake to as- 
sume that all that is wrong with our foreign 
policy is secret agreements. The North At- 
lantic treaty was published in full, submitted 
to the Senate for approval, and was ratified 
by an overwhelming majority. The same is 
true of the United Nations covenant. That, 
too, was ratified with only negligible oppo- 
sition. 

The NATO treaty is costing the taxpayers 
of this country $7 billion in foreign subsi- 
dies this year. It is responsible for keep- 
ing six divisions in Europe. It commits this 
country to war in Europe any time the Rus- 
sians want to start one. Again, save for the 
United Nations treaty, this country could not 
be involved today in the Korean war which 
has already cost the lives of well over 20,000 
young Americans and is costing about $10 
billion a year in money. 

So it isn’t only secret treaties that make 
for tragedy. And even that doesn't tell the 
full story. The whole theory of our foreign 
policy—and this is as true under Eisenhower 
as it was under Truman, and maybe it’s 
even more true—is that the United States 
has assumed the role of leader of the free 
world. In plain English, that means that 
we have become the leader of a military al- 
liance. 

The role of leading member of an alliance 
for war has always, we venture to say, re- 
quired a great deal of secret bargaining. In- 
deed, that can be said of mere membership 
in a military alliance. The leading member, 
however, must take the initiative in arrang- 
ing the deals by which the others are kept 
in line. 

The diplomacy of alliances is always secret 
to a greater or less degree and many of the 
bargains struck are commonly of the nature 
of the Yalta deal: That is, the bargainers 
agree to join hands at the expense of some 
third party, like Poland at Yalta and like 
Poland, earlier, in the secret deal which 
brought about the Hitler-Stalin alliance of 
1939. 

Anyone who fancies that this country can 
be “the leader of the free world” and not 
deal secretly with allies is naive, indeed. 
Anyone who thinks that all the deals made 
will be honorable and that none of them will 
have evil consequences, is hopeful, indeed. 

The State Department had no need of 
secret dealing as long as Washington’s ad- 
vice against forming military alliances was 
heeded. Once the farewell address was 
abandoned as a guide, secret understandings 
became an inevitable part of our diplomacy. 

For example, Mr. Roosevelt agreed in se- 
cret with the British and Dutch to come to 
the rescue of their colonies off Asia if the 
Japanese attacked them, The British naval 
officers who worked with our naval staff on 
the joint war plan came to this country in 
civilian dress, disguised as members of a 
purchasing commission. The deal they ar- 
- ranged was one of the steps which led to 
Pearl Harbor. 

We wish that Congress, after it considers 
the new resolution, would turn its attention 


to discovering what secret understandings 
and commitments remain outstanding, in 
part or in full, and repudiate the lot of 
them as unconstitutional. 

Beyond this, we wish, for the sake of a 
good many millions of young Americans, 
that the Senators would not repeat the folly 
that led them to ratify the United Nations 
and the NATO treaties. All that these trea- 
ties have accomplished is to discourage the 
nations of western Europe from preparing 
their own combined defense against the Rus- 
sian menace. As long as they can count 
upon American promises—secret and open— 
to defend them, these nations will do a great 
deal less than they could and should to pro- 
tect themselves, 


Fight Against Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in 1946, the 
New Jersey division of the American 
Cancer Society was organized by one 
of the most public-spirited citizens of 
the State, Mr. George E. Stringfellow, 
vice president of Thomas A. Edison, 
In 


c. 

Mr. Stringfellow has been unremitting 
in his activities in behalf of this society 
and has not spared himself in the con- 
stant fight against the terrific scourge 
of cancer. 

Each year, in New Jersey, as part of 
the program of the society, a contest is 
conducted among the daily and weekly 
newspapers to decide the best editorials 
in their respective classes on How To 
Fight Cancer. The judges for this con- 
test are always people outside the State 
of New Jersey. The judges for 1952 
were: R. O. Zollinger, chief editorial 
writer, American Statesman, Austin, 
Tex.; Alden M. Smith, New Haven Reg- 
ister, New Haven, Conn.; and Dr. 
Charles C. Lund, president, American 
Cancer Society. 

The winners are presented with a 
plaque known as the George E. String- 
fellow Award. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herewith the three 
1952 winning editorials published re- 
spectively in the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
nal, the Trenton Times, and the Mill- 
town Sentinel: 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal] 
A DESERVED HONOR PERFECTLY TIMED 


There was something particularly appro- 
priate in the announcement that Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Wuester had been chosen by the 
Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jer- 
sey to receive the highly coveted Edward J. 
Ill award for public service almost as Cancer 
Control Month was dawning. As director 
of the James S. Green Memorial Tumor 
Clinic at Elizabeth General Hospital Dr. 
Wuester is being honored for his outstand- 
ing work in the control and treatment of 
cancer. How strikingly in keeping with the 
aims and the efforts of the American Can- 
cer Society is this designation. 

For the “control and treatment of cancer.” 
How remindful these words, spoken by lead- 
ers in the world of medicine, are of the rally- 
ing calls sounded by Ralph V. Mancini, for 
the Union County Division, ACS, when the 
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cancer campaign was starting a year ago. 
And what additional encotragement there 
must be for people living in a sector where 
there is such widely recognized leadership 
to get behind and stay behind the Union 
County Cancer Society. 

When the 1951 Cancer Month observation 
was beginning Mr. Mancini declared: “The 
basic objective is to get people to be con- 
cerned about their own welfare. Funds to 
carry on the program are an imperative need, 
but the major success we may hope for is in 
getting people to be sensible about symp- 
toms.” Now an Elizabeth hospital physician 
has been singled out for his contributions in 
the field of “cancer control and treatment.” 

But, let’s be utterly frank about it. Not 
even Dr. Wuester for all his exceptional skill 
and gifts can either “control” or successfully 
“treat” cancer without a fair chance. How 
many of us, within the space of 1 short year, 
have seen someone we loved very much pay 
the heavy penalty of a life shortened by 
months, perhaps even years, because that one 
refused to be “sensible about symptoms,” 

Cancer isn’t fatal. The fatality is in the 
delays and blindness with which people 
afflict themselves. We have a wonderfully 
effective and militant opponent of cancer in 
the Union County Society. We have at 
our call outstanding medical authority. 
Support the Cancer Society and give the 
medical authority a fair chance. In that 
direction lies assurance of the victory for 
which we have so long yearned. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Times] 
THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


The record of cancer’s ravages makes grim 
reading. Considered alone it can cause fear 
and despair. Even the somber story of this 
disease, however, has an encouraging side 
which should become generally known for 
the hope it has to offer to those who are 
afflicted. 

It is estimated that in 1951 more than 
70,000 Americans were saved from death by 
early and effective treatment, also that this 
number could have been doubled if there 
had been greater vigilance and prompter 
action. 

During this month, the American Cancer 
Society is making its annual appeal for finan- 
cial support of the fight to control cancer. 
The national goal is $16,000,000 and that of 
the New Jersey Society is $700,000. 

Many lives are being saved through early 
detection of the disease and the improved 
forms of treatment made possible through 
scientific research, Cancer can be cured if 
diagnosed in time. This knowledge will sus- 
tain the hopes of many people. 

The objective to be attained in the fight 
against cancer is one that is of intimate con- 
cern to great numbers of Americans. In fact, 
it is a cause vital to all of humanity and with 
& powerful universal appeal to generous 
support. 


[From the Milltown (N. J.) Sentinel] 
LET'S CANCEL THE RESERVATION 


For the past couple of weeks a blank space 
has been left on another page of this news- 
paper. Perhaps you noticed in small print 
the words “Space reserved,” 

We hope that the reservation is never 
claimed, for the space was reserved by cancer 
for the obituary of its next victim, and we 
don’t want it to be you. 

The fact remains, however, that unless 
you do something about it the space will be 
claimed all too soon, 

A young woman you may know, mother of 
two small children, hasn’t been feeling well 
lately. She thinks she has stomach trouble. 
But she doesn’t know, and she doesn’t have 
time to see a doctor. 

Was the space reserved for her? 

A businessman with a lovely wife and two 
married daughters has noticed that a mole 
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on his face is growing darker, larger. But 
then it’s been there for years. He's cut ita 
couple of hundred times with his razor, and 
it mever seemed to bother him. It seems 
such a little thing, and he doesn't want to 
bother the doctor. 

Was the space reserved for him? 

A grandmother, charming, witty, and spry, 
has a lump that’s been worrying her for 
some time. She thinks that it might be 
cancer, but she puts off going to the doctor, 
because she’s afraid to know the truth. She 
doesn’t realize that the sooner she finds out 
the better her chance for recovery. 

Was the space reserved for her? 

We hope not. We hope it wasn’t reserved 
for any of these people. We'd rather use 
that space to tell of the young mother’s club 
activities, the businessman’s promotion, or 
the grandmother’s prize ribbons at the next 
county fair. 

We'd like to cancel that reservation, but 
it’s in your power, not ours, to do so. 

The American Cancer Society is carrying 
on a great crusade of research, education, 
and treatment. Your support of their pro- 
gram and your personal vigilance regarding 
cancer’s danger signals can prevent cancer 
from taking up any more space in our 
columns. 


Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Power 
Trust in the Valley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Florence (Ala.) Times of February 17, 
1953. This is another splendid article 
written by Mr. Louis Eckl, editor of this 
outstanding daily paper. 

The editorial follows: 

WHO'S AFRAID OF THE Bic, Bap POWER 
‘TRUST IN THE VALLEY? 


When General Electric’s Charles E. Wilson 
sounds off to the effect that TVA is a big, 
bad wolf, inimical to the private-enterprise 
system in the United States, and ought to 
be sold to the Power Trust, by one devious 
method or another, the Times and Tri-Cities 
Daily suppose the people of the valley are 
expected to crawl into the nearest hole in 
the ground and come out whimpering. 

It so happens that the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley are not in the habit of hunt- 
ing a storm shelter when the Power Trust 
scatters a few leaflets around among its 
overcharged customers. For more than 100 
years the people of the valley and their 
predecessors have come out fighting every 
time some selfish interest has sought to 
“corner” the Tennessee River without due 
regard to the public interest. 

The enemies of TVA like to compare their 
monopolistic operations to those of a corner 
grocery store or service station and lump 
them all together under the heading of 
“private enterprise.” These power combines 
are by their very nature monopolistic and 
are no more to be considered as pure and 
undefiled private enterprise than is TVA 
itself. 

There is nothing socialistic or communistic 
about TVA. It is simply the outgrowth of 
a century-long failure of private interests to 
develop a region's water resources on a scale 
commensurate with the public need. Now 
that TVA has done that job, and successful 


beyond the dreams of olden days, the power 
trust wants to claim all of these dams, 
steam plants, etc., for its very own. What- 
ever right private utilities had to the Ten- 
nessee River has long since been forfeited by 
their own selfishness and shortsightedness, 

It is the opinion of these newspapers, 
however, that the power trust talks about 
buying TVA in an effort to hide its real 
intention regarding the Authority and its 
future. Much more likely is its desire to 
harness and hamstring TVA, so as to retard 
the valley’s continuing growth, and thereby 
be in position to point the finger of scorn at 
any future projects of this kind. 

These newspapers do not believe that the 
people of the Tennessee Valley, coupled with 
the vast reservoir of goodwill they hold 
among millions elsewhere, will ever permit 
all of the sweat, blood, and tears that have 
been sacrificed for generations to be so 
easily sabotaged. For one thing, President 
Eisenhower himself is committed, and 
strongly so, to keep TVA going full scale, 
and efficiently, contributing to the advance- 
ment of the valley and its people. He 
cannot keep that pledge by permitting the 
power trust’s friends in Congress to tie 
TVA's hands behind its back, and then slap 
the defenseless people of the valley in the 
face. 

The Senators and Congressmen from the 
valley States, together with the friends of 
public power in other sections of the Nation, 
wield a considerable stroke of influence in 
the Halls of Congress. Beyond that, what 
the people of the valley have done, and 
are doing, through TVA has fired the imagi- 
nation of the people of the world. 

Even now 18 rivers in the world are being 
developed along TVA lines and as many more 
are being developed in such manner as to 
embrace some parts of TVA policy. In 1952 
alone 5,704,000 persons visited the TVA dams, 
together with other millions in previous 
years. They have come from all corners of 
the world; and they are still coming, to see 
what freemen can do when they pool their 
efforts to develop the navigable waterways 
that belong to all the people. 

The present generation at the helm in the 
Tennessee Valley would be traitors to its own 
forebears and to those farsighted Republi- 
cans and Democrats in this and previous 
Congresses, who first created the Authority 
and then worked shoulder-to-shoulder to 
bring it to its present pinnacle of usefulness 
and success, 

The power trust spokesmen, in and out of 
Congress, are astute in their maneuverings, 
but not enough so to hide their aims. One 
of the reasons they want to get TVA is so 
they can get the municipalities and rural 
cooperatives making such a success out of re- 
selling at low rates the power they buy at 
wholesale from the Authority. These mu- 
nicipal and rural systems are making great 
contributions toward the valley’s upbuild- 
ing. The profits they make, and the taxes 
they pay, are providing our citizens with the 
best power service at the lowest cost, the best 
distribution systems, and other public im- 
provements of which the valley could not 
dream if it were not for TVA. 

Now that TVA is in danger of being ham- 
strung by its enemies, or worse, is the best 
time of which we know to organize our citi- 
zens on a valleywide basis to repel these 
attacks and to see that the Nation is told the 
TVA story and that it becomes uniformly 
recognized for the national asset that it is. 

If we fail to comprehend what is at issue 
here or, worse, fail to do something about it 
after we understand what is at stake, we will 
prove ourselves unworthy of our heritage. 

Then, whatever fate we shall suffer at the 
hands of the power trust and its henchmen— 
that fate we shall deserve, together with the 
ignominy in which we shall be held by all 
freemen who are willing to fight for their 
rights and hold their heads high—win, lose, 
or draw. 
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Treatment of American Prswaers of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Victor Riesel in his syndicated column 
Inside Labor has frequently brought to 
the attention of the American people 
information and views which have come 
to be eagerly looked for by millions of 
his readers. 

Riesel’s views on the writer Howard 
Fast are noteworthy in view of Mr. 
Fast’s recent testimony before Senator 
McCartuy’s committee. 

Mr. Riesel, in several of his recent arti- 
cles, has warned the American public, 
as he again does in his column released 
February 19, of the treatment that our 
American prisoners of war are receiving 
at the hands of the Communist forces, 
He has previously pointed out the pos- 
sibility of the Communists’ subjecting 
our American boys to the brain-washing 
treatment such as is assumed was the 
lot of Cardinal Mindszenty and Cardi- 
nal Stepinac. In his February 19 col- 
umn, Mr. Riesel points out the possi- 
bility that American prisoners of war 
may be subjected to this same Commu- 
nist pressure indoctrination so they can 
be used for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. Riesel’s column is as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

This is a very flip man indeed—this man 
who refused to tell a Senate committee the 
other day that he would fight for the United 
States against the Communists in Korea. 
He's part of the clever bund who wander 
through town waiting for the awestruck 
to say he got off some mighty fine lines 
when he told a biographer that one of his 
hobbies “was getting away from it all” and 
that his “favorite vacation spot” was “bed.” 

This is the intellectual, Howard Fast by 
name, who is adored by those who lampoon 
patriotism as though it were some unclean 
thing and who just love his novels, as though 
the books led the people to the light. This 
is the man for whose rights to speak on col- 
lege campuses so many have fought on those 
typewriters with built-in sneers. 

Of course, Fast won't fight the Commu- 
nists in Korea. He has written letters to 
the Sovietized Chinese government in 
Peiping telling them they're the hope of the 
world; and he wrote them long after 
Peiping’s troops began slaughtering South 
Koreans and the GI's sent in to save deceny 
in that first installment of the greater fight- 
ing to come. 

These letters have been used as inserts in 
the globally distributed Red China Monthly 
Review, the English edition of our enemy’s 
intellectual propaganda bulletin. Fight his 
friends? Never. He has never publicly pro- 
tested Peiping’s use of his letters. 

He is like his friend, Joseph Starobin, 
the Daily Worker’s correspondent in Peiping, 
now lending his talents to the enemy gov- 
ernment's efforts to indoctrinate American 
prisoners of war. And why not? Every sol- 
dier won over is a recruit for the interna- 
tional Soviet, like they sing in that song. 

It matters little to Howard Fast, the novy- 
elist born on the wrong side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, that at this moment our GI's who are 
prisoners of war are being methodically tor= 
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tured into accepting Communist indoctri- 
nation. 

Those kids, the boys out of your local high 
school and university, on whose campuses 
the fashionables, say Howard Fast has a right 
to speak, are being worked over by new spe- 
cial squads. This I learn from the same un- 
derground sources long ago supplied me by 
the A. F. of L.’s Free Trade Union Committee, 
whose secretary is Jay Lovestone. 

To be specific, last November 15 the 
political department of the Chinese Com- 
munist Military Commission despatched to 
Mukden, Manchuria, a band of 14 specialists. 
“Political workers,” they are called. 

They were headed by Chang Ko-chian, one 
of the most notorious agitation-propaganda 
aides of the big boss, Mao Tse-tung, who gave 
the orders for the first Chinese Red troops 
to invade Korea. 

Chang’s mission is specific. He is to sub- 
ject the American and South Korean prison- 
ers of war to rigid GPU-like screening and 
processing. This means endless questioning 
and days with but snatches of sleep under 
bright electric spotlights. 

When this is done, the GI's and the spunky 
little South Koreans will be divided into 
three groups. 

The first will consist of prisoners who are 
strongly anti-Communist and loyal to the 
United States and the Republic of South Ko- 
rea. They will be segregated and forced to 
live apart from the other POW’s. Some of 
the tougher ones will be freight-carried off 
to the slave labor camps and exhibited along 
the way as a sign of Soviet superiority over 
the West. . 

These men will not be permitted to cor- 
respond with their families in the United 
States. 

The second batch will consist of those 
who appear to Chang Ko-chian’s 14 “special- 
ists” to have no strong will to resist pressure 
and indoctrination. They will be quartered 
in better barracks than the first. 

They will also be pressured into writing to 
their people about their “humane treatment” 
by the Chinese Communists. Subtle in this 
pressure will be the suggestion that they can 
return home faster if they ask their parents, 
wives, and families to whip up anti-war sen- 
timent for a peaceful settlement in Korea— 
on Red terms, of course. 

The third group, Chang hopes, will be made 
up of junior officers who seem to be suscep- 
tible to indoctrination. 

These will be pushed into intense propa- 
ganda and training courses. Here’s where 
the canned speeches and letters of the Amer- 
ican Communist intellectuals, artists, and 
writers are so useful in a hate-America cam- 
paign. For example, as early as 1950, Paul 
Robeson recorded speeches for the Commu- 
nists which told of 5 years of alleged brutality 
and poverty throughout these United States. 

Then, of these in the latter POW group, 
the Chinese Communists hope they will 
siphon off a small percentage of younger 
prisoners “to enter the service of world com- 
munism,” this report reveals, “most probably 
as espionage agents.” 

I'd like to get Howard Fast on that slow 
boat to China. He and Chang Ko-chian have 
so much in common. They love the same 
fatherland—it has their favorite line. 


The People Would Like To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include an editorial from the Colo- 
rado Springs Free Press. The editorial 
entitled “The People Would Like To 
Know” was written by Mr. Edwin P. 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Free 
Press. Mr. Hoyt is the son of Mr. Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Denver 
Post, and is following in his father’s foot- 
steps in establishing for himself an out- 
standing reputation in the fourth estate. 

Mr. Hoyt’s suggestion that the people 
of the United States should be given the 
facts about present Nationalist China 
is a meritorious one. I believe it de- 
serves the serious consideration of the 
administration. The situation in China 
has been, of recent years, a complex and 
changing one. If this Government’s 
policy toward Nationalist China is to 
undergo major alterations by the new 
administration, it therefore, appears to 
me that the administration must advise 
the people of this country of the present 
facts about Nationalist China which sub- 
stantiates the basis for such change. 
There are two basic points in question; 
one military, the other political. First, 
the status and condition of Chiang’s 
troops; second, will he and can he initiate 
an honest and decent government after 
victory? 

The editorial follows: 

Tue PEOPLE Woutp Like To Know 

Now that President Eisenhower has untied 
the hands of the Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa, we believe a lot of Americans would 
like to see a new “white paper” on China, 
which details the activities of the Nationalist 
Government since it was driven from the 
Chinese mainland. 

Since 1949, when the Chinese Communists 
conquered the mainland and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek removed his capital and 
his forces to Formosa we have heard very 
little about Nationalist China. Most of the 
talk of China, in Congress and elsewhere, 
has been about things past. 

In our opinion, it would not have made 
much difference if the United States had 
given considerably larger quantities of as- 
sistance to the Nationalists prior to 1949. 
We believe the result would have been much 
the same, since Chiang was sold down the 
river, time after time by his own generals 
and trusted officials. 

We remember the stories of the Changchun 
and Mukden garrisons in Manchuria. There 
and elsewhere Nationalist generals surren- 
dered to the Red Chinese forces without a 
struggle. It happened time after time. 
When the Communists were pushing down 
the Yangtse valley they were pushing with 
quantities of American arms and equipment, 
some of it purchased from Nationalists forces, 
some of it surrendered. 

We believe Chiang was defeated in 1949, 
not because he did not get enough Ameri- 
can aid, but because his own people were 
corrupt; his government rotten. 

It may be that since 1949 he has been 
able to eliminate that rottenness. Frag- 
mentary reports from Formosa indicate that 


there is much truth in the contention that - 


he has done so. We hope so. 

If Chiang has been able to create a uni- 
fied and honest government, ‘the American 
people should know of it. We already know 
it is impossible to do business with Red 
China. As time goes on, the Chinese Com- 
munist government will become more and 
more of a threat to international security 
even than it is today. 

In 1949, Chiang lost the war because he 
could not command the support of the 
Chinese people. In 1953, we are certain that 
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millions of those people have developed such 
& distaste for communism that they would 
rally to the Nationalist cause, were they con- 
fident of a chance for victory and an honest 
and decent government after victory. 

The United States has a very great stake 
in China, and we have an obligation to the 
Chinese people. Most of us would like to 
help fulfill that obligation, if it could be 
done, 

Four years after his initial defeat, per- 
haps something can be done. Perhaps aid 
to the Nationalists would be productive to- 
day. Perhaps, without involving ourselves 
directly, and thus scattering our forces even 
more, we can help Chiang and at the same 
time see the creation of a second front for 
the Communists on their own soil. Such ac- 
tion might bring a speedy end’ to Chinese 
intervention in Korea. 

The Eisenhower administration and Con- 
gress must be giving this idea serious 
thought. It would be helpful to the Ameri- 
can people if they would give us the facts 
about Nationalist China as it is today, 


Next to the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recor the following arti- 
cle by Hon. Alfred Mynders, editor of 
the Chattanooga Times, which appeared 
in the Times on February 16, 1953, and 
which includes an article by Ralph W. 
Page in the Philadelphia Bulletin: 

NEXT TO THE NEWS 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

The TVA as a friend of private industry 
is the theme of a column in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin by Ralph W. Page. Mr. 
Page, son of the late Walter Hines Page, had 
a background as a planter and a banker be- 
fore joining the Evening Bulletin in 1933. 
Since 1943 he has contributed a Washington 
column to the Evening Bulletin. He is a 
graduate of Harvard. 

The column which told the truth about 
the TVA and which indicated that the ex- 
periment in this valley would work well in 
the Missouri River Valley appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin January 7, 
1953. It would do very well as an answer to 
the Lincoln Day speech made in Chattanooga 
by Senator HERMAN WELKER, Republican, of 
Idaho. 

“(By Ralph W. Page, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin) 

“On the domestic front. General Eisen- 
hower has to meet and come to some final 
solution of two pressing problems which are 
the subject of violent controversy. 

“One is to establish some method of de- 
veloping and controlling the great Missouri 
River so as to prevent the increasing and 
devastating floods and the wastage of nat- 
ural resources that are steadily depleting 
that vast watershed. 

“The other is to determine the role of the 
Federal Government in providing health 
services and medical care for great segments 
of the population now in abject need. 

“There is no mystery Or serious difficulty 
in finding a purely practical answer to these 
questions. Federal financing and direction, 
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with appropriate local participation and ac- 
cord, will do the trick. In neither case is 
there any question of our being able to afford 
the expense, for the present situation is cost- 
ing us more than any remedy could. 

“But this practical and direct method is 
forestalled by political dogmas, formulas and 
theories that amount to an ideology. 

“And here today that theory is that Fed- 
eral financing and direction of such service 
is tantamount to adopting the principle that 
the Government must own and operate all 
farms, factories, and retail establishments. 
In other words, that it is socialism, a word 
that connotes the end of all progress and 
liberty. 

“Whether, as a practical matter, these 
things are either identical, or work that way, 
or even tend to work that way, makes no 
difference to the dogmatist. It is a part of 
the creed, and hence immutable, regardless 
of demonstration. 

“In the case of river management the dem- 
onstration that a Federal-financed regional 
authority not only does not lead to socialism, 
but on the contrary, immeasurably strength- 
ens all aspects of private enterprise, is pro- 
vided by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“The concrete results of 20 years of this 
experiment are: 

“It has materially diminished the floods 
on the river. This is a public service that 
saves private enterprise millions. 

“It has increased the navigation on the 
river from 33 million ton-miles in 1933 to 
800 million ton-miles. All this of course is 
carried on by, and with benefit to, private 
enterprise. 

“It has increased the installed capacity of 
electric power from a comparative trickle to 
$3,600,000 kilowatts, and expects to increase 
this to 9,600,000 by 1955. What becomes of 
this vast expansion? Why, of course, it 
marks the increase of private factory opera- 
tion, as well as electrifying the whole farm 
region. In 1933 only 1 farm in 28 had elec- 
tricity. Today 85 percent of all farms have 
this service. And they get it at about half 
the average national cost, and use half again 
as much. Moreover, this power is the main- 
stay of defense industries. 

“But it is said that all this cheap power 
hurts the private power companies. This 
makes me laugh. The neighboring com- 
panies are the Southern Co., in Georgia and 
about. I bought it myself at $12 a share, 
and it is now $16. Another is the Carolina 
Power & Light. When I lived in Carolina in 
1932 I paid this concern 10 cents an hour for 
my juice. They now sell it for about 2 cents, 
and have prospered. 

“Now, no sane person not hipped by a 
dogma can call this record socialism. It is 
the very prop and mainstay of private indus- 
try and agricultural progress. 

“At the same time the Authority earns and 
pays into the Federal Treasury over 4 percent 
return on its outlay on electric generation. 

“This is no burden on taxpayers—as 
claimed by the ideologists. It is of course 
arguable that too much expense is allocated 
to flood control and navigation. But this is 
a detail. If that is so, another allocation 
could be made and rates adjusted to fit. 

“Everywhere in the world except the 
United States this plan is studied and copied 
as a river solution. 


“And under the incubus of this cry of 


socialism the Missouri River every year has 
bigger floods and more depleted soil, trying 
to operate under 14 heads—which is no 
head—and 14 conflicting interests, which is 
no plan. 

“General Eisenhower has said that this 
Authority works fine in Tennessee and he is 
all for it, but that he can’t recommend it 
elsewhere. The question is, Why not? Who 
is he afraid of?” - 


Hearst Plan Interests Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to an article by Mr. 
David Sentner which appeared in the 
Detroit Times on February 19. 

The Hearst campaign to “get America 
out of the traffic jam” must be vigorously 
supported until the sought-after goal is 
attained. 

For too many years we have put off fac- 
ing up to our critical highway problenr 
on the ground that it could be handled 
best in peacetime. But when will that 
time arrive? No one knows. Our de- 
fense plans are being stabilized at a high 
level because we dare not drop our guard 
even momentarily while Russian aggres- 
sion threatens our way of life. In the 
meantime while our highways are de- 
teriorating waiting for future peacetime 
attention their importance to our de- 
fense is rapidly increasing. Until we 
make sure these vital interior arteries 
of communication are adequate we have 
a serious blind spot in our defense 
planning. 

The Hearst newspapers are publishing 
the facts which, when understood, will 
assure widespread support for a sound 
highway program. Now is a time for 
action. I welcome the interest of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the Hearst crusade 
for better roads and I hope he will see 
fit to appoint a national commission to 
blueprint a plan very soon. The article 
follows: 

BETTER ROADS For UNITED STATES—HEARST 
PLAN INTERESTS IXKE—PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT 
Proves BACKER OF DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 

(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON, December 19.—President 
Eisenhower was disclosed today as showing 
interest in the nationwide campaign for 
better roads being conducted by the Hearst 
enterprises. 

Representative SAMUEL W. Yorty, Demo- 
crat of California, forwarded to the White 
House a copy of a congressional speech en- 
titled “Let's Get America Out of the Traffic 
Jam—Hearst Campaign Timely” which was 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yorty received the following communica- 
tion from Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, spe- 
cial assistant to the President: 

“The President has asked me to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation your letter of Jan- 
uary 30, enclosing your extension of remarks 
respecting the Hearst campaign for better 
roads for America, and to assure you that 
your viewpoint on this important subject 
will be kept actively in mind.” 

HURTS DEFENSE 

Yorty, in his speech, declared that the 
existing bad, inadequate and overcrowded 
roads throughout the Nation represented 
a serious defect in our national defense net- 
work of communications. 

He posed the question as to why the United 
States, greatest industrial nation, could make 
the H-bomb but was apparently unable to 
build roads to meet the needs of its citizens. 

Praising the Hearst enterprises for doing 
an outstanding job of dramatizing the 
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facts, Yorry urged that the President appoint 


‘a national commission to blueprint a plan 


for construction of safe, adequate roads. 

Meanwhile, Representative LECOMPTE, Re- 
publican of Iowa, distributed to House col- 
leagues, copies of a resolution, currently 
passed by Iowa’s general assembly, memori- 
alizing Congress to eliminate the Federal 
gasoline tax and leave that area of taxation 
entirely to the States. 

BACKED BY STATES 

The resolution pointed out that the coun- 
cil of State governments in its national meet- 
ing in Chicago as well as the Governors’ 
conference unanimously passed similar reso- 
lutions. 

The Hearst better roads campaign includes 
a recommendation that the Federal Govern- 
ment return all or any necessary part of 
Federal gasoline taxes and various excise 
taxes on vehicles to the States for immediate 
improvement of roads. 

W. R. Hearst, Jr., pointed out in a recent 
editorial that the Federal Government now 
returns to the State highway departments 
about 25 percent of the $2 billion that it 
collects annually from highway users 
through the Federal gasoline tax and various 
excise taxes on vehicels. 

The remainder, he added, goes into the 
Treasury for expenditures on nonhighway 
projects. 

The Iowa resolution states in part: 

Building of roads and highways since the 
inception of our Government has been pri- 
marily a State responsibility. 

The Federal Government has always col- 
lected much more than they have sent back 
to the States for road-building purposes. 

Costs of building and maintaining roads 
and highways have increased tremendously. 

The States have demonstrated they can 
build adequate highways, and in many in- 
stances, many economies can be effected 
through sole State responsibility of building 
highways. 


Norris’ Dream Reaches India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members to 
the following article by Thomas L. 
Stokes which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, February 24, 1953: 


NORRIS’ DREAM REACHES INDIA—MISSOURI VAL- 
LEY May GET SOMETHING LIKE THE TVA, 
Too, DESPITE THE MANY Fors OF A PLAN To 
BENEFIT PEOPLE 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


New despatches tell how Prime Minister 
Nehru of India threw the switches to begin 
operation of the first units of a vast $140 
million multiple-purpose system for flood 
control, irrigation and power development in 
his country. 

It is modeled on our TVA with a managing 
corporation created by the Indian Parlia- 
ment, Damodar Valley Corporation, similar 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, created 
by our Congress. It is being built by a 
Philadelphia engineering concern, Kuljian 
Corp., and will be operated by native Indian 
engineers trained at similar big public proj- 
ects in our country. 
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Throughout it represents the export of an 
American idea. 

The story told by the news dispatches takes 
this reporter back to April 1944, back to a 
simple two-story house in McCook, Nebr., 
where the late Senator George W. Norris lived 
for 60 years, and to an interview with the 
distinguished Nebraskan, an old friend, the 
father of our TVA. It was only a few months 
before his death. He was 84 years old. 

He was happy to see a vistor from Wash- 
ington. For his restless spirit still was back 
in Congress where he had served so long. 
Retired in the election 2 years before, he still 
brooded over his defeat, though he was find- 
ing consolation from his loneliness in some- 
thing that was happening. 

His home in McCook had become a mecca— 
a mecca for people from all over the world 
who were coming to talk to him about TVA. 
His eyes brightened as he told about the 
continuous stream of visitors—an engineer 
who had come all the way from China; a 
woman author from France who was writing 
a book about TVA, a traveler from India, 
among many, many others. 

Now his idea has got back to India in an 
enduring monument of concrete, the series of 
great dams, as it has got back also to France, 
to Egypt, and other lands, This pilgrimage 
to the little town of McCook from the ends 
of the earth was, indeed, a tribute to the 
man and his idea and his pertinacity, for it 
took years and an uphill struggle against 
powerful political and economic forces to 
make the dream come true. 

As we talked that day in April 1944, in 
McCook, that struggle came often into the 
conversation. For this reporter the story 
began when he covered hearings in 1922 be- 
fore the House Military Affairs Committee. 
They concerned offers from private interests, 
iricluding the late Henry Ford, to buy from 
the Government the dam it had built—Wil- 
son Dam—at Muscle Shoals in Alabama to 
manufacture nitrates for explosives in World 
War I. George Norris, over in the Senate, 
thought the Government should keep its 
valuable property and utilize it to manufac- 
ture nitrates for fertilizer for farmers all 
over the Nation and to generate electricity 
for all the people of the region at low cost. 

Twelve years later, after many vicissitudes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as President espoused 
the Norris idea which was broadened into 
the TVA and Congress approved it. 

It was a long and hard fight. ` Even after 
TVA was a reality the fight continued. While 
we talked that day on the enclosed porch 
of the Norris home in 1944, the enemies of 
TVA in Congress were trying to restrict its 
operations, which happens periodically. 
Fresh in memory was the vigorous way 
George Norris denounced them—he had fol- 
lowed the story in the newspapers—banging 
his fist down on the table beside which 
he sat. 

Those enemies are busy again today, plot- 
ting now not only to hamstring TVA’s needed 
expansion, but that also of other great proj- 
ects—Southwest, West, Northwest—that fol- 
lowed in its wake. They are determined, 
as well, to stop new ones so needed in our 
rapidly growing economy. They would crush 
here, where it started, the idea now copied 
all over the world. 

But the Norris dream is a hardy one, and 
has stanch friends. His dream grew to in- 
clude other great watersheds, an MVA for 
the great Missouri Basin, a CVA for the Co- 

- lumbia, both bitterly fought. But just the 
other day a compromise for MVA was pro- 
posed in the report of a 12-man Commission 
appointed by President Truman, headed by 
James E. Lawrence, newspaper publisher of 
Lincoln, Nebr., and a close friend of Senator 
Norris for years. 

While it rejected both a Missouri Valley 
Authority on the TVA pattern and a compact 
of States for Missouri Basin development, 
the Commission approached the MVA prin- 
ciple, It recommended a five-member Mis- 


souri Basin Commission, appointed from the 
area by the President. This would do the 
planning for basin development, coordinate 
Federal authorities in the basin, and prepare 
and submit budgets for appropriations by 
Congress. It would advise and consult always 
with State and local authorities in its plan- 
ning, in which the governors of the basin 
States would constitute an advisory com- 
mission. Any State which so desired could 
be omitted from participation, which would 
not, however, preclude its coming in later. 
* Maybe we can still get in that great area 
something close to what we have already in 
Tennessee—and what India has in India, 


VA Inspection of Homes Purchased 
With GI Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the war 
veteran in getting his loan to build a 
home is under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration and he takes 
what it approved or gets nothing. Iam 
including a copy of a letter directed to 
the Veterans’ Administration which 
shows what the war veteran must pay 
for because of the utter inefficiency of 
the Veterans’ Administration. If the 
difficulties set forth in the attached let- 
ter are a sample of what is going on all 
over the country, surely the veteran has 
been injured by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, whom the Congress intended 
should protect the veteran from unscru- 
pulous builders. 

The letter follows: 


ROCKVILLE, MD., February 11, 1953, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Mr. James Wynkoop.) 

Deak Sms: I am writing to you in regard 
to a new home which I purchased recently 
with a GI loan. The house is located in the 
Twinbrook section of Rockville, Md. It is 
lot 4 of block 51, Geersert’s addition to Twin- 
brook. 

We moved into our home on November 10, 
1952, The final inspection by the VA was 
made in the latter part of November, and 
the VA inspector gave his final approval on 
the house. Some of the defects listed below 
were present at the time of inspection, others 
have shown up in the 244 months since we 
moved in, and others will in all probability 
show up in the future. 

1. Both the main roof and the storage 
shed roof leak. X 

2. The kitchen floor has sagged on one 
side of the room and has raised in the center, 
causing a slope of 1 inch in 24 inches. The 
contractor has repaired one floor joist there- 
by eliminating the raised portion, but the 
sag remains. 

3. The floor where the Kitchen and living 
room join has sagged. 

4. The hall floor is slightly crowned in the 
center. 

5. The medicine chest in the bathroom 
has a broken mirror and a damaged frame, 

6. The seams in the sheetrock of the walls 
and ceilings have been finished very crudely. 
There apparently has been no attempt to 
sandpaper them smooth. 

7. The nailheads in the sheet rock have 
not been adequately concealed. The plaster 
covering them has apparently not been sand- 


papered, 
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8. Nailheads in the knotty pine paneling 
have been set but the holes have not been 
filled in as in the model home. 

9. The knotty pine paneling has been 
deeply sanded in two places to the point 
where it cannot be repaired without replac- 
ing two panels. 

10. The foundation wall has not been suf- 
ficiently waterproofed thereby causing ex- 
treme dampness and sometimes standing 
water in the crawl space beneath the house. 

11. A section of the foundation wall ap- 
proximately 16 by 32 inches has been broken 
out, evidently with a sledge hammer, for the 
purpose of passing water and sewage pipes 
through. This section has not been filled 
with concrete, but instead with dirt. 

12. The front yard has sunken to the point 
where water stands there after a rain and 
the yard remains a mudhole for several days. 

13, Drainage from the lot is causing ero- 
sion along the eastern side of the back yard. 

14, The back section of the lot was sun- 
posed to be cleaned up and fine seeded. 
Only three-fourths of the yard has had this 
treatment; the balance is littered with 
rubble. 

15. There are 11 broken, gouged, or paint- 
stained tiles in the kitchen floor. 

16. Condensation of moisture on the win- 
dows is causing the paint to peel off the 
sills. 

17. From the date of occupancy until Feb- 
ruary 4, only 3 of 11 windows would open, 
One would not completely close. This con- 
dition has finally been corrected. 

18. When we moved in the windows were 
so poorly caulked that the wind came right 
into the house. I have corrected this con- 
dition myself. 

19. A framing member under one of the 
windows on the second floor has warped ap- 
proximately three-fourth of an inch, causing 
it to separate from the sheathing. The 
three-fourth inch protrusion was apparently 
just chopped off and the framing member is 
still separated from the sheathing. 

20. The wood used for part of the shelving 
in one bedroom is of very low grade and is 
very rough. 

21. The register on the heat duct in the 
bathroom is poorly fitted. 

22. The register on the heat duct in the 
small bedroom is poorly fitted and is very 
hard to open and close. 

23. The living-room ceiling was damaged 
during construction and, instead of replac- 
ing the damaged section of sheetrock, the 
hole has been so poorly repaired that the 
damaged section is very obvious, 

When the VA inspector approved the 
house, I was placed in the position where I 
had either to settle on my mortgage or pay 
$1 per day penalty for every day I delayed 
settlement. The above-mentioned defects 
seem to me to be sufficient ground to war- 
rant rejection of the house. 

I suggest that further approvals of houses 
in this development might be held up by 
the VA until an investigation has been made 
by competent men. 

Please feel free to contact me if there is 
any further information that I can give you, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT B. ANDREWS. 


Role of the Minority Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Eng- 
lish have a unique description of the 
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minority party in government. It is de- 
scribed as “His Majesty’s loyal opposi- 
tion.” These few words reflect very ac- 
curately, I think, the role that is ex- 
pected of those who temporarily—I 
hope—enjoy minority status. Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson put it very clearly when he 
said: 

We shall fight them to the end when we 
think they are wrong. But our central pur- 
pose, our guiding light, must be something 
different, it must be to keep on working posi- 
tively and constructively for the good of the 
country * * * let us never be content 
merely to oppose; let us always propcse 
something better. * * * We differ upon 
many things. But we wear in common the 
seamless garment of love of country. The 
Government is our Government as well as 
theirs. 


We Democrats have everything to be 
proud of in the smooth transfer of gov- 
ernment to the incoming administration. 
While that administration must now 
come to grips with reality, we have passed 
on to it the greatest legacy of material 
and spiritual strength the world has ever 
known. 

Hard on the heels of a Republican vic- 
tory, Life magazine, now points out, the 
$1.3 trillion worth of the country “means 
that the United States economy has 
reached a new high-water mark—more 
people are employed, more things are 
being made, more families are living 
better than ever before.” 

Life went on: 

The total per capita income of the people 
in the United States was 40 percent larger in 
1950 than in 1929, even making full allow- 
ance for the rise in the price level. What a 
life that means to millions of Americans, in 
increased well-being, is difficult to express 
without exclamation marks, 


This is a far cry from the GOP prog- 
nostications of economic and moral dis- 
aster prior to November 4, 1952. 

Governor Stevenson’s eloquence tells 
us what the next 2 years can hold for 
the Democratie Party: 

Opposition confers opportunity; adversity 
tests the soul and strengthens the wiil. 
“Yield not thy neck to fortune'’s yoke, but let 
the dauntless mind still ride in triumph over 
all mischance.” 


Fallbrook Case Should Be Settled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the proper 
agencies of the Federal Government 
should proceed at once to negotiate a 
settlement of the Fallbrook controversy 
in order to save expense, prevent further 
harassment of the citizens who are de- 
fendants, and get on with plans to co- 
operatively conserve and utilize the 
water available in the Santa Margarita 
watershed, 

There is no need to wait for Federal 
legislation to authorize settlement of 
this controversy, An agreement was 


drafted in 1949 but not executed. The 
failure of the Federal agencies to for- 
mally sign the agreement was not based 
upon the need for legislation. In fact, 
the failure has never been frankly ex- 
plained at all. 

Pending legislation merely directs ex- 
ecution of the previous agreement, but 
if the Federal agencies are now willing 
to execute it, such legal direction is not 
necessary. Should need for legislation- 
develop later, the administration can 
easily obtain whatever is needed since 
Congress is already on record as being 
against the theory and prosecution of 
the notorious Fallbrook case, 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that lawsuits do not create water. It is 
evident that if the water in the Santa 
Margarita watershed is properly con- 
served and equitably divided there is suf- 
ficient to meet the reasonable needs of 
Camp Pendleton and also the farmers 
and homeowners who are dependent 
upon the water sought to be conserved. 
The needless controversy has already 
caused loss of water and indefinitely de- 
layed construction of the dam that was 
designed by the Army engineers to meet 
the needs of both the Marines and the 
citizens, It was this dam that the Navy 
later sought to build entirely for its own 
use and entirely at taxpayers’ expense. 
The citizens are still willing to pay their 
share of the cost to obtain their share of 
the benefits. While the argument pro- 
ceeds and the slow wheels of Congress 
grind on, water is running into the ocean 
and precious construction progress is 
lost. 

Resumption of negotiations looking 
toward a settlement should start at once. 


Hon. A. Harry Moore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an editorial from one of New Jer- 
sey’s foremost newspapers, Hudson Dis- 
patch, dated November 20, 1952, which 
pays a well merited tribute to Hon. A. 
Harry Moore, late great statesman and 
humanitarian of New Jersey, who died 
suddenly on Tuesday, November 18, 
1952. 

I think it may well be said that A: 
Harry Moore, former Governor of New 
Jersey and former United States Sena- 
tor from that State, was the best beloved 
man who ever resided therein. He was 
a candidate for the office of city com- 
missioner in Jersey City as well as for 
governor and United States Senator. He 
never lost an election. He is the only 
man in the history of New Jersey to have 
served as its governor throughout three 
different terms. 

Governor Moore’s death brought to an 
end a magnificent career of public serv- 
ice and private helpfulness. His whole 
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object in life appeared to be satisfied only 
in helping others and there are many 
monuments to his kindness and zeal for 
the underprivileged now flourishing in 
New Jersey. The A. Harry Moore School 
for Crippled Children in Jersey City, is 
one of the most important and effective 
of these. It would be impossible to cite 
here all of the remarkable deeds that 
Mr. Moore is known to have performed 
in behalf not only of the public gener- 
ally, but especially of the poor or those 
who needed friendly help. He was truly 
a great man. 

The Hudson Dispatch editorial fol- 
lows: 


A. Harry Moore GREATEST GOVERNOR SINCE 
WILSON 


You may hear politicians discussing the 
extraordinary career of former Gov. A. Harry 
Moore, who died suddenly Tuesday at the 
age of 73, and, if you do, there may be the 
remark, “Hague made Moore.” Yet that 
would be no more precise than “Moore made 
Hague.” 

The fact is that, despite widely divergent 
natures, Mr. Moore-complemented the po- 
litical ability of Frank Hague, and vice versa. 

Without Frank Hague, we don’t believe 
that Mr. Moore would have established that 
phenomenal and, up to the present, un- 
beaten record of being elected as chief 
executive of the State for three terms. And, 
conversely, we don’t believe that Frank 
Hague would have been able to achieve that 
unequaled accomplishment of being undis- 
puted Democratic leader of New Jersey for 
30 years without Mr. Moore. 

But the two party leaders, at times, had 
wide differences of opinion. Some of their 
disagreements became heated and verged on 
bitterness. But no matter what happened, 
Mr. Moore remained the staunch organiza- 
tion Democrat, for he gave the organization 
as much credit for his success in politics 
as he did his own remarkable talents. 

One of these disagreements came during 
the campaign for Governor in 1949. Mr. 
Moore was campaign manager for Elmer H. 
Wene, former representative from Second 
Congressional District and big chick raiser 
of Vineland. He was a strong candidate for 
Governor, even against Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, seeking reelection as the Republican 
nominee. Mr. Moore's politically sagacious 
mind realized that as a Hague candidate, Mr. 
Wene could not be elected unless Hudson 
County gave him a tremendous majority, 
such as it had been accustomed to bestowing 
upon Democratic gubernatorial candidates 
for the past 30 years—that is, up to 1949. He 
also realized that as long as the Kenny or- 
ganization and the Hague organization con- 
tinued their feud—John V. Kenny and his 
entire city ticket had been elected at the May 
municipal election—Mr. Wene could not get 
the normal majority in this county. 

Mr. Moore sought to get the factions to- 
gether behind Mr. Wene and even persuaded 
Mr. Hague to issue a statement taking him- 
self out of the State campaign. But to Mr. 
Moore's chagrin, Mr. Hague remained as the 
power behind the Wene campaign. Mr, 
Moore saw that as campaign manager he 
could never get the Kenny organization's 
enthusiastic support that was so essential to 
the success of Mr. Wene. He knew that 
unless Mr. Hague divorced himself entirely ` 
from the campaign, a reconciliation of the 
warring Democratic forces in Hudson, even 
to elect a governor, would not be accom- 
plished. This Mr. Hague would not do, and 
there was an undercover breach in the 
breastworks of the Gibraltar of democracy 
that brought about the defeat of Mr. Wene 
by Governor Driscoll, who, almost un- 
believably, came within less than 5,000 votes 
of carrying the county. If Mr. Wene had 
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obtained a margin of 85,000, which would 
have been only a normal Democratic gu- 
bernatorial plurality, he would now be Gov- 
ernor, 

This sharp difference of opinion over fun- 
damental policy brought about the reduction 
of Mr. Moore to little above that of a figure- 
head. But he loyally served in that capacity 
because he knew that any publicity about the 
disruption between him and Mr. Hague would 
be harmful to Mr. Wene’s chances. He 
talked with us shortly after a stormy set-to 
with Mr. Hague but, of course, what he said 
was not for publication. However, he wanted 
us to know the “lowdown” if there was a 
public break from another source. As it 
happened, that eventuality about which he 
was concerned did not come. On the sur- 
face, Mr, Moore was the Wene campaign 
manager up until election day, serving 
loyally as best he could after having been 
divested of the usual powers that go with 
that important post. But that was the kind 
of Democrat Mr. Moore was—usually willing 
to sacrifice himself for the good of the party, 
with at least one exception. 

That exception was in 1943 when Mr. 
Hague drafted him to run for the fourth 
time for gubernatorial honors. Mr. Hague 
refused to take Mr. Moore’s “No” as final and 
brushed aside his announcement in 1941 
when he finished his third term as Governor 
that he was “hanging up the gloves” and 
would not be a candidate again for public 
office. When Mr. Hague found that he could 
not persuade Mr. Moore to run again in 1943, 
he let the nomination go to Essex County, 
and Mayor Vincent J. Murphy became the 
party candidate. He was badly beaten by 
Walter E. Edge, who was elected for his sec- 
ond term, he having won the first time in 
1916. No matter what heated arguments 
between Mr. Hague and Mr. Moore, they al- 
ways, after a time, resumed their friendship, 

His candidates won gubernatorial elec- 
tions 6 times during the 30-year State lead- 
ership of Frank Hague. But three of those 
were accomplished by Mr. Moore himself, in 
1925, 1931, and 1937. He also helped might- 
ily, through his oratory and remarkable gift 
of vote getting, to assure the success of Ed- 
ward I. Edwards in 1919, George S. Silzer in 
1922, and Charles Edison in 1940. Mr. Edi- 
son did not have the same sense of loyalty to 
the Democratic organization and Frank 
Hague as did Mr. Moore, and soon after he 
became Governor in 1941 broke with the Old 
Master. That finally led to the wrecking of 
the Hague machine. 

In our book, Mr. Moore was the greatest 
governor, everything considered, since Wood- 
row Wilson was elected in 1910. Unlike the 
belief of some that he was utterly dominated 
by the Democratic organization, he did show 
his independence and refused to go along 
on certain appointments and policies. On 
the surface, it may have seemed that he 
was invariably acquiescent, but he believed 
in organization and any differences were 
usually adjusted before they found their 
way into the press. He was always grateful 
to the organization, and did not want to 
do anything deleterious to it. That was the 
kind of loyal Democrat Mr. Moore was. 

In the last papers of Haddon Ivins, famous 
editor of this newspaper, who died on Sep- 
tember 5, 1941, there was a .request that 
Mr. Moore speak at the funeral services, 
which were held in an Englewood church. 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Ivins were close friends, 
and Mr. Moore considered it an honor to 
have been so remembered by the editor, 
That was one of the most eloquent orations 
ever heard at a funeral service for any man 
in this State. 

On November 1, just before the presiden- 
tial election, we received a telegram signed 
“Harry S. Truman.” It commended this 
newspaper’s support of Gov. Adlai E. Steven- 
son. Hudson Dispatch has backed the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates consistently 


since it became a morning newspaper In 
1912, and we could not understand how such 
& missive came about. We could not remem- 
ber any such precedent. No other Presi- 
dent, as far as we knew, had ever acknowl- 
edged Hudson Dispatch’s supporting of a 
presidential candidate by such a wire. But 
we did not have to wonder long, for we 
learned that Mr. Moore, as the thoughtful 
Democrat he was, had seen to it that our 
newspaper’s efforts were brought to the at- 
tention of Democratic national headquarters, 
That was the kind of Democrat Mr. Moore 
was. 

Mr. Moore, besides being the only 3-time 
governor of New Jersey, was the only 
United States Senator who ever resigned to 
become a candidate for governor of this 
State. He had been elected to the Senate 
in 1934 before finishing his second term but 
resigned to become a candidate in 1937 for 
his final occupancy of that office. He re- 
ceived the largest plurality any candidate 
for governor had ever received in Hudson 
County—129,000. Strangely, Mr. Moore was 
pitted against Rev. Lester H. Clee, of Newark, 
now president of civil service commission and 
being talked of for Republican candidate 
for governor next year. Mr. Clee is the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Moore. But this did 
not prevent Mr. Moore from making a power- 
ful campaign as he did in 1931. As in for- 
mer campaigns, he conducted this one on a 
gentlemanly basis. To a great extent, that 
accounted for much of his popularity. 

Mr. Moore was a self-made man. He left 
grammar school when he was 13, and, being 
ambitious, began to study at night while 
working for $3 per week as a messenger dur- 
ing the day, He went to Cooper Union, New 
York City, at night, and later to New Jersey 
Law School, Newark. He passed the bar 
examinations after graduating in 1924. Prob- 
ably the greatest spur to his ambition was 
Miss Jennie Hastings Stevens, whom he mar- 
ried in 1911. He was devoted to her and she 
to him. They climbed the heights of politi- 
cal fame together, although Mrs. Moore re- 
fused to share much of the limelight that 
went with her husband's meteoric rise from 
city commissioner in 1913, to third-term 
governor. 

It was probably Mr. Moore’s deep love for 
people and sympathy for those who were less 
fortunate that helped to make him the best 
vote getter in the “history of New Jersey. 
Soon after he became commissioner in 1913, 
he began to establish recreation centers and 
parks. He inaugurated supervised play in 
the schools and brought about special atten- 
tion in the treatment of crippled and back- 
ward school children. His love of humanity 
is attested by that great memorial built to 
him in Jersey City after he became governor, 
and dedicated as A. Harry Moore School for 
Crippled Children. Up until the time of his 
death this school was one of the many hu- 
mane activities that claimed Mr. Moore's 
interest and uncounted hours of service. 
Many will never be known by the general 
public. 

Statesman, humanitarian, politician, and 
good neighbor, Mr. Moore was born and raised 
in Jersey City, which he loved so well. It 
was where he rose to fame and where, we 
think, he would liked to have died. But 
A. Harry Moore is home again. The Gov- 
ernor, as his close friends still called him, is 
back for all too fleeting hours. But the 
bright twinkle of his eyes that charmed even 
those who did not know him well, the ever- 
ready smile that helped to make him New 
Jersey’s most popular chief executive, and 
the golden voice that enthralled the multi- 
tude have vanished. 

Get the memory of this illustrious public 
servant will linger through the years in the 
minds of the great and the humble, and in 
the hearts of those with gnarled legs, palsied 
hands, partially paralyzed bodies and back- 
ward brains—to whom he was the great 
benefactor, 
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Sidelights on the Accomplishments of 
0. O. McIntyre, a Great Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert the following, which 
is No. 3 in the series of articles that Mr. 
Dick Cull, Jr., is writing on the accom- 
plishments of the distinguished reporter, 
the late O. O. McIntyre: 


New York, February.—Anyone who read 
O. O. McIntyre some 20 years ago will re- 
member the sentimental stories the New 
York columnist wrote about his two Boston 
bulldogs, Billy and Nimble. 

Mail from all over the country flooded 
the author of New York Day by Day after 
these stories appeared, according to his 
widow, Maybelle Hope McIntyre, who now 
lives here in a Park Avenue apartment. 

McIntyre, who became famous by report- 
ing the big city in the homely gossip of a 
small-town boy, died on Valentine's Day, 
February 14, 1938, at the age of 53. 

Billy was the first Boston bull owned by 
the couple from Gallipolis, Ohio. Since there 
were no children in the family, he ruled the 
roost, with special quarters and special 
favors. 

Billy was a handsome dog, perfectly 
marked, smart, and deeply fond of his mas- 
ter and mistress. He treated others with 
ecol respect. 

Billy was a world traveler. He made eight 
trips to Europe and also crisscrossed the 
United States frequently. Once his master 
signed his name to a column written be- 
tween Paris and Berlin. 

On the wall in the McIntyre home today 
is a strip of photographs of Billy and of a 
Seelyham named Rainbow, also a family pet. 
Billy, recognizing he is the canine lord of 
the household, is giving Rainbow a royal 
snubbing. 

The greatest amount of mail O. O. McIn- 
tyre ever received from any one column 
came after he wrote a heartfelt story about 
his lingering grief over Billy's death. 

Here are excerpts from the column, which 
was carried in newspapers all over the coun- 
try under the heading, “A Letter to Dog 
Heaven": 

“Dear Bruty: I came across your badly 
chewed but favorite ball in a closet today 
and put it away quickly with a slight choke. 
It has been more than a year now since you 
went away, and we miss you as much as ever. 

“I think it was largely because after great 
suffering you faced the Last Terror with such 
magnificent valor. A patient little sigh, a 
twitch of your nubbin tail, and it was all 
over. For several nights I walked the streets 
trying to get hold of myself. I wanted you 
back then as I do now. 

“Ida meet Torrence, the cop, who used to 
tickle you behind the hear; John, the Wal- 
dorf doorman, and others who knew you, and 
they’d inquire, ‘Where’s Billy?’ I'd have to 
shake my head and go rushing on. They 
looked at me strangely and then somehow 
they understood. 

“Because you were deaf and so dependent, 
I suppose, you entwined our hearts more 
than the average dog. And left such an 
enormous gap. Mankind in its feeble grop- 
ings is always, and for excellent reason I 
firmly believe, puzzled by death. 

“You now know what some day all of us 
must learn. That is: What is on the other 
side. For if dogs haven't souls, neither has 
man, and the end is extinction. 
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“So I believe I like to imagine you romps 
ing through lush Elysian fields, Jumping 
high like a rabbit, stopping now and then 
quizzically to look back and listen for famil- 
iar voices and footfalls. For certainly you 
will no longer be deaf in your Valhalla.” 

Nimble followed Billy into the McIntyre 
home. Actually he arrived as a gift from the 
Ben Ali Haggin, the artist, during Billy's 
old age. He was offered as a gift after a 
crisis developed in the Haggin home. 

Until Billy died, the new Boston had one 
of the three bathrooms in the Park Avenue 
apartment as his home quarters. 

Nimble was on the bed the night O. O. 
McIntyre died. He refused to be moved until 
the next day. For some time after, he 
grieved for his master. 

Odd MclIntyre’s fondness for dumb ani- 
mals was long entrenched, his widow said a 
few days ago in her Park Avenue home, It 
began in childhood and grew stronger. 

It is doubtful the story was ever told be- 
fore of how the fondness was first demon- 
strated. 

It was in Cincinnati in 1908, just after the 
McIntyre’s were married. Odd was working 
on the Cincinnati Post newspaper and the 
couple lived in a small hotel. 

One of the tenants in the hotel was Mike 
Mitchell, a baseball player with the Cincin- 
nati Reds in the National League. 

One day Mitchell and his wife went away 
on a visit. During their absence, they asked 
their neighbors, the McIntyre’s, to .care for 
their canary. 

The bird usually chirped through the day 
and was quiet at night. But one night Mc- 
Intyre got home late from work and decided 
to read a while before going to bed. 

About 3 a. m. he was startled to hear the 
canary start singing. “He can’t sleep be- 
cause we have the light on,” the tender- 
hearted Odd told his wife, and he forthwith 
went to a closet, picked out his wife’s black 
silk petticoat and covered the cage. 

By the time the Mitchells returned, 
McIntyre was so attached to the bird he 
was reluctant to give it back. 

But after he did so, he told his wife: 

“Never again will I become so attached to 
something that is so dependent on me for 
care,” 

The resolve didn’t last long, of course. 
Odd had a soft spot in his heart for animals 
and he couldn’t cover it up. 

Mrs. McIntyre recalls some other examples 
of her husband’s unhappiness over the sight 
of dumb animals in trouble. 

She remembers that in 1911 New York 
city sweltered in a summer heat wave. One 
day Odd was walking down the street when 
he noticed two horses keel over. He almost 
fainted too. 

Then there was the time the McIntyres 
were traveling through Mexico in a private 
car. Others in the car carried rifles and took 
pot shots at coyotes, which then had been 
destroying flocks of sheep. 

Even though he knew the coyotes were 
killers, McIntyre cringed in the back seat of 
the car every time a shot was fired. 

But that was O. O. McIntyre, the small- 
town boy whose soft heart and homely gossip 
made him the idol of a generation of news- 
paper-reading Americans. 


The Man Who Could Become President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure to call to the attention 


of my colleagues the following article 


appearing in the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger, Friday, February 13, 1953: 


THE Man WHoọo COULD BECOME PRESIDENT 


(RıcHarD M. Nixon became the chief figure 
in a controversy that threatened to blow 
the Republican Party to pieces just before 
the presidential election when it was sug- 
gested that there was something a little out 
of the ordinary about his private finances. 
Look magazine has attempted to clear the 
Vice President's record once and forall. Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon were caught in a 
characteristic pose by Patriot Ledger Photog- 
rapher Laban Whittaker when the GOP cam- 
paign train visited the south shore last 
October.) 


(By Richard L. England) 


In an attempt to completely clear Vice 
President RICHARD M. Nixon of the charges 
made against him during and after the re- 
cent election campaign, Look magazine, in 
a 10-page copyrighted article in its February 
issue, has bared the heretofore unpublished 
contents of Nrxon’s Federal income-tax re- 
turns for the years 1949 through 1951. 

“He received no money personally from any 
of his supporters. 

“He lived on his congressional income sup- 
plemented by legitimate speaking engage- 
ments, with little enough pay for those. 

“His only receipt of a significant lump 
sum was from the sale of war bonds he and 
his wife saved over a 5-year period.” 


CONTROVERSIAL $18,000 


On the controversial $18,000 Nixon fund 
contributed by California businessmen, the 
article, which was written by Richard Wilson, 
chief of Look’s Washington bureau, points 
out that Price, Waterhouse & Co., a leading 
firm of public accountants, reported no direct 
payments to Nrxon or Mrs. Nixon. 

The three principal items paid for by the 
fund were expenses of Mr. and Mrs, Nixon 
for trips to and from California, $2,306.54; 
Christmas cards for 16,500 campaign workers 
in 1950 and 25,000 in 1951, $4,237.54; and 
postage, $1,202.30. The remainder was for 
stationery, telephone and telegraph, radio re- 
cordings, newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity, entertainment and luncheons for 
Nixon supporters, and other items of a simi- 
lar nature. . 

In answer to those who thought Nrxon’s 
disclosures of his financial status over na- 
tionwide television channels was “political 
soap opera” Mr. Wilson’s article includes 
photostats showing 5 pages of brief outline 
for the hasty speech which Nixon made. 

“Published reports that Nixon went 
through an elaborate rehearsal including 
smiles and gestures were entirely imagina- 
tive,” the article declares. “‘I don’t want 
this to be or look like an act,’ Nixon told 
the technicians. He suggested that Mrs. 
Nixon sit on the stage with him and ap- 
pear in the picture, but did not know that 
the camera would dramatically pan on her 
at key points,” the article says. 

The article also states that Nrxon did not 
have complete data on his personal finances 
in his hands until 2 hours before the broad- 
cast and that it was only 15 minutes before 
he was to be on the air that he and Mrs, 
Nixon first walked into the television studio. 

‘The article answered charges printed by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch that Nixon wrote 
a letter to the American Embassy in Habana 
requesting they help his friend Mr. Smith 
out of a $4,200 gambling debt. Nixon did 
not know of the letter which was written 
by a secretary and signed for him by her 
on the instruction of a superior, the article 
declared, 

FALSE CHARGE 

It further declared that the charge that 
NIxoN was present with Smith when the 
gambling debt was incurred also was false, 
and pointed out instances making it impos- 
sible for him to be there at the time. 
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Another charge, made by Drew Pearson in 
an October column, that the Nixons paid 
$20,000 in July for a $41,000 Washington 
house after Mrs. Nixon filed a declaration 
in California in May stating that their joint 
property did not exceed $10,000, later had to 
be retracted. The columnist found, the 
article said, that there was another Richard 
and Pat Nixon in California who filed the 
$10,000 declaration. 

It was also noted that Nrxon’s family 
holdings were not a quarter of a million 
dollars as alleged but closer to $75,000. His 
brother does not own a drive-in restaurant, 
the article says, but only rents it. His par- 
ents own an $11,000 farm in Pennsylvania 
and a $7,000 home in Florida, both of which 
they rent out, the article said. 

Another assertion, that a letter existed 
showing Nrxon to have received $52,000 from 
friends in the oil industry for representing 
their interests in Congress, was branded false 
by the article. Statements under oath by 
the alleged writer of the letter and the al- 
leged recipient of the letter that neither had 
written or received it was cited as evidence, 
as was a statement by a handwriting expert 
that it was a forgery. 

An implication appearing in Pearson's 
column 5 days before election that Nixon 
borrowed money from a company whose con- 
tract with the Government he was renego- 
tiating while in the Navy in 1946, to pay 
his expenses to go back to California in con- 
nection with running for Congress, was com- 
mented upon. Though Pearson explained 
that “later” Nrxon repaid, the Look article 
declared the loan actually was an airline 
reservation made for Nrxon on the company’s 
credit card. When the bill came ‘in from 
the airline, Nrxon paid immediately, the arti- 
cle said. 

The 5-year total of Nrxon’s income through 
1951 was $71,381.14, about $10,000 more than 
the salary he received while in Congress. 
Most of this $10,000 came as fees from a 
large number of speeches, especially about 
the Hiss case, the article said, 


Address of Dr. Charles R. Sligh, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Cleary Col- 
lege, of Ypsilanti, Mich., has conferred 
an honorary degree upon one of Michi- 
gan’s most highly regarded citizens, Mr. 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr. The record clearly 
indicates that Mr. Sligh has had a not- 
able career. He is presently president of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, one of the youngest men ever se- 
lected to head this nationwide organiza- 
tion. He has been eminently successful 
as a small-business man in western 
Michigan. He has conscientiously and 
competently devoted long hours and un- 
tiring energy to numerous civic projects 
and charitable organizations. He is a 
devoted churchman and has been rec- 
ognized as one of the lay leaders in the 
Episcopal Church. He fervently believes 
in good government and the American 
economic system. Because of this varied 
and distinguished career, it was fitting 
and proper that Cleary College should 
select Charles R. Sligh, Jr., for an hon- 
orary degree. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege for me 
to insert as a part of my remarks a 
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speech made by Mr. Sligh on January 14, 
1953, at McKenny Hall and over radio 
station WJR: 


Thank you very much, Noble Travis and 
Dr. Cleary, honored guests, and fellow 
businessmen. To add to my embarrassment 
today, I find with us, in the audience, Sam 
Coral who happened to be my roommate 
during the part of 1 year that I attended 
Colgate University, so anything about my 
scholastic background can be too ably 
checked by Sam for my comfort. Then, of 
course, when we talk about how I did all 
this job in business, I'm embarrassed because 
two of my business associates are also here 
today. It was mentioned that I started in 
business in 1933 in the furniture business. 
Well, I did that, but it was only with the 
very able help of Bill Lowry that I did it and 
certainly if it hadn’t been for Bill, I’m very 
sure that I wouldn't be here today and he 
probably deserves the doctor’s degree much 
more than I do. The third one that has 
added to my embarrassment is Bert Baker 
who is the vice president of the Grand 
Rapids Chair Co., which he, I, Mr. Lowry 
and some of the others took over in 1945 and 
certainly without Bert’s help I would have 
been totally unable to carry this job as NAM 
president. 

Truly, it is a great privilege to be in Ypsi- 


lanti and to have participated this morning 


in the Convocation at Cleary College. I am 
certainly very greatly honored by the doc- 
tor’s degree which was conferred upon me 
by Cleary College. As I told the youngsters 
over there, I have heard & saying that “all 

things come to him who waits” and I 
have waited a long time, about 30 years, and 
today I finally have a degree for which I am 
duly grateful. I regard the degree as much 
more than just a personal honor. Not only 
is it a recognition of the great organization 
of which I am currently the president, it to 
me is tangible evidence of the growing reali- 
zation by both industry and education of 
their interdependence. Now the National 
Association of Manufacturers clearly sees the 
need to do something constructive in con- 
nection with this interdependence of busi- 
ness and education. 

At this point, some of you are probably 
saying, “What is the National Association of 
Manufacturers?” Perhaps you think that 
this is a rather silly question for me to ask 
this group. Actually, it isn’t, because I find 
many businessmen, as I travel around the 
country that do not know what the National 
Association of Manufacturers is and I am 
sorry to say that I even know a few of its 
members are not quite sure of what it is and 
what it does. So if you will pardon me, I 
am going to give you just a few facts con- 
cerning it before I get on with the rest of 
my talk. 

First, it has 18,900 members. Now that 
includes both large and small members. A 
number of people say, “Is NAM a big-busi- 
ness organization?” It is the biggest small- 
business men’s organization in the world to- 
day because 83 percent of the 18,900 members 
of NAM have less than 500 employees and 
50 percent of these 18,900 members have less 
than 100 employees. These companies come 
from all types of business and from all sizes 
of business and from all parts of the United 
States and Hawaii. Now in the aggregate 
these 18,900 manufacturers, or members of 
NAM, employ over three-fourths of all the 
people employed in industry in the United 
States and these 18,900 members in the ag- 
gregate produce about 85 percent of all the 
goods produced in the United States today. 
That makes NAM a rather powerful organi- 
zation you say, and, of course, it does. 

How is the policy of an organization this 
powerful formed? Is it formed some 
people think it is in a smoke-filled room 
by a few big industrialists? That’s a ques- 
tion that is often asked of me. It is not. 
NAM has 13 policy committees and all policy 
of NAM either originates in 1 of those 13 


committees, or is referred to one of those 
13 committees for action and then goes on 
to the Board of Directors. Those 13 com- 
mittees each have any place from 50 to 
200 members, and only after careful de- 
liberation and a lot of hard work on the 
part of those members does a suggested 
NAM policy get passed by 1 of those com- 
mittees and at that time that suggested 
policy is taken by the chairman of that 
particular committee to the board of di- 
rectors of NAM. Now, that board is made 
up of 168 men, again representing all types 
of industries and all sizes of companies. I 
represent possibly one of the smallest com- 
panies on the NAM board but I do not 
represent the smallest. On the other hand, 
we have a representative on the NAM board 
which employs 450,000 people. But the 
man that employs 450,000 people has just 
exactly the same number of votes that I 
have and he gets no more chance to express 
his views on the floor than I do, After the 
policy is studied by the board, it is then 
put to a vote and only upon a two-third 
vote, a two-third majority vote of that board 
of directors, does that suggested policy be- 
come NAM policy. So, I think you can 
readily see that actually we have a very 
democratically run organization. Well, we 
pass a resolution and we have a policy, so 
what? What happens then, what does the 
policy mean? The policy then becomes the 
framework within which the staff is allowed 
to operate. It becomes the framework 
within which the officers and committee 
chairmen of NAM are allowed to operate. 
It becomes the framework within which I 
can go out into the field and speak for 
NAM. I cannot voice my own opinions, I 
must voice the opinion of our organization. 
Fortunately, for me and my conscience, the 
two coincide very nicely. Now NAM takes 
a very constructive view of national prob- 
lems. I have been on the board for 4 years 
and never once in those 4 years have I ever 
heard a NAM director get up and argue for 
or against any suggested policy because of 
its effect on his company. It has always 
been what will be best for the United States 
of America, what will best serve the inter- 
ests of the people of this great country of 
ours. That is the only consideration I have 
ever heard voiced in an NAM board meeting 
and I am very proud of that fact. One of 
our stated objectives, we have a rather long 
credo which I will not read to you, but I 
do want to read one of our stated objectives 
which I think will give you a pretty good 
idea of the thinking behind NAM activity, 
and I quote, “To help create among all 
segments of the public a more complete and 
sympathetic understanding of how the 
American system works for the benefit of 
every individual.” Now, everyone of our 
country’s greatest problems which has to 
do with education and the condition of our 
educational system, is a vital concern to 
every industrialist. If the system decays, 
we will see injured, beyond repair, the 
foundation of our greatness as a Nation. 
Through the improvement of our educa- 
tional system, our greatest resource will be 
strengthened. If we want this country to 
grow and develop further the way of life 
which has already propelled us to world 
leadership, we must all accept the challenge 
to safeguard and improve our schools, both 
primary and secondary. The plight of pri- 
vately endowed schools and colleges is par- 
ticularly challengjng to the businessmen, 

In a dramatic appeal for business support 
for our colleges, Alfred P. Sloan, a few months 
ago, declared that approximately one-fourth 
of our colleges, universities and technological 
schools are operating in the red and are get- 
ting in deeper every day. As businessmen, 
most of us are willing to admit that at least 
until recently, we have not recognized our 
responsibility for positive action. About a 
year ago, in December 1951, the NAM board 
called upon our membership to do the fol- 
lowing things, and I quote, “First, to con- 
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tinue its efforts to secure adequate local, 
State, and private support for a sound pro- 
gram of elementary and secondary education 
for all American youth, Secondly, to exert 
every effort to make available higher educa- 
tion, the supplementary private financial 
support, essential to meet the educational 
needs of youth, American industry, and the 
Nation. This private support may be in the 
form of— 

(a) Endowments, grants, and aids, build- 
ings and such other items as may be deter- 
mined. 

(b) Assistance to qualify the worthy in- 
dividuals to continue their educational 
careers through programs of scholarship 
awards and other grants for education. 

(c) To utilize as far as possible, the fa- 
cilities, faculty, and staff of colleges and uni- 
versities to carry on research, in cure ap- 
plied, and social science and in all other 
areas which will prove beneficial not only to 
industry, but to American life, and 

(d) Assistance to demonstratively sound 
organizations whose funds are raised for, and 
disbursed to urgently needed fields of spe- 
cialized education.” 

That is the end of the quote from the 
NAM resolution and again, I remind you, it 
was passed in an effort to get the NAM mem- 
bership to heed this challenge. 

Now resolutions are not enough. Reso- 
lutions to do any good, must be activated. 
It is a prime obligation of every individual 
businessman and every corporation to give 
not merely his and its voice, but generously 
of his and its funds to help solve the stag- 
gering problem confronting privately op- 
erated educational institutions. A good 
place to start this program of giving to edu- 
cational institutions on the part of all you 
businessmen, is right here at Cleary College. 


The Smear of Hon. Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to place in the RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of February 10, 1953, wherein 
it is stated, “Deliberate falsification 
should not be allowed to become a regu- 
lar part of our political campaigning.” I 
would say that such tactics should have 
no part at any time in political cam- 
paigning and those who have indulged in 
them should repent and be willing to 
undo as best they can the damage they 
might have done to another’s reputation. 
There is much that remains to be done 
on this score in behalf of Vice President 
RIcHARD M. NIXON. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

No Room For FAKERY 

Senator BARRETT, chairman of a Senate 
elections subcommittee, says that forged 
documents were used in the 1952 campaign 
to reflect discredit on RICHARD M. NIXON, now 
Vice President. The new Republican Sen- 
ator from Wyoming cites as evidence two 
documents which untruthfully represent 
Nixon as having received $50,000 from two 
oil companies. It is not alleged that these 
were printed in newspapers, but the sub- 
committee says that they were circulated. 

If forged papers were used against Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's running mate, the truth 
should be established beyond question and 
the guilty persons held responsible, The 
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technique of photographic fakery was well 
worked out and used in the 1950 Senatorial 
election in Maryland in which Republican 
Joun MARSHALL BUTLER defeated Democrat 
Millard E. Tydings. Deliberate falsification 
should not be allowed to become a regular 
part of our political campaigning. On the 
contrary, every instance of it ought to be 
held up for public attention and scorn, 


Tax Deductions for Medical and Dental 
Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to remove the 
limitation that medical and dental ex- 
penses shall be allowed in certain cases 
only to the extent that they exceed 5 
percent of the adjusted gross income. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit 
the taxpayer to deduct all of his medical 
and dental expenses from his gross in- 
come, provided, of course, that this de- 
duction does not exceed the present max- 
imum deduction allowable. At the pres- 
ent time, the maximum deduction allow- 
able is $1,250, multiplied by the number 
of exemptions allowed, with a maximum 
of $2,500; except that the maximum is 
$5,000 in the case of a joint return of a 
husband and wife. The bill I am offer- 
ing would not make any change in 
this schedule of maximum deductions 
allowable. 

Many of our citizens of modest income 
spend one or two hundred dollar per 
year for medical and dental expenses, 
and under the present law, they cannot 
deduct this amount from their income 
tax. I believe it is only fair to give the 
average citizen, the taxpayer of modest 
means, an opportunity to find some tax 
relief that will enable him better to pay 
his current obligations, and I think this 
bill which I have introduced would be of 
help to him in that respect. 

The benefits of this bill would be avail- 
able only to those taxpayers who file 
form 1040 and itemize their miscellane- 
ous deductions. Those taxpayers who 
elect to take the so-called standard de- 
duction on their returns would not be 
affected hereby. 

No accurate estimate of the loss of 
revenue to the United States which will 
result from the enactment of this bill 
is possible. Any attempts to arrive at 
such an estimate must be classed as pure 
speculation. I personally feel that the 
estimates I have heard are far too high, 
and that the loss of revenue would be 
comparatively small, especially in. view 
of the desperately needed tax relief 
which this bill would afford to low- 
income families whose members have 
been stricken with illness or accident, 
This is definitely a poor man’s bill, since 
it would give no additional benefit to 
those with higher incomes. This is 
shown by virtue of the fact that the pres- 
ent limitations on maximum allowable 
deductions are retained. 


There has been much discussion con- 
cerning tax relief, and yet I share the 
same concern with all Members of the 
House about the necessity for balancing 
the budget. However, I am confident 
that there will be and there should be 
a determined effort to give the citizens 
of this Nation some tax relief. I do sin- 
cerely believe that if this bill which I 
have introduced is passed it will not se- 
riously hamper our attempts to balance 
the budget and, at the same time, it will 
offer some small measure of tax relief to 
the citizen who needs it most, namely, 
the citizen of small income. 


President Congratulated on Ambassadors 
Selected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
interested in sound foreign relations and 
the type of foreign service organization 
needed to maintain them will certainly 
approve of the appointment of Carl Ran- 
kin as Ambassador to China and the 
announced intention to appoint George 
V. Allen as Ambassador to India. 

These two career diplomats possess 
singular experience, exceptional intelli- 
gence, and high character. Their selec- 
tion represents an important victory for 
sound administration versus the spoils 
system. By recommending these ap- 
pointments to the President, Mr. Dulles 
has no doubt improved the morale of 
our career Foreign Service personnel. 

Not very long ago ambassadorships 
were the patronage of the treasurer of 
the national committee of the political 
party in power. Rich contributors to 
the successful party’s coffers were re- 
warded with appointments to the vari- 
ous capitals, where some did a good job 
and some merely entertained lavishly. 


The world situation is too grim these- 


days and the worldwide effects of our 
understanding and leadership too im- 
portant to permit us to risk entrusting 
our diplomacy to any but the most able. 

Taipei is an important post. As Min- 
ister in Charge there, in the absence of 
an Ambassador, Mr. Rankin has proved 
his capacity and richly deserves to be 
appointed Ambassador. 

In moving from Belgrade to New Delhi, 
Ambassador Allen will take with him a 
record of solid accomplishment, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the interrelated prob- 
lems of the whole area of which India is 
a part, and a keen sense of duty. Feel- 
ing as I do, that India is high on the 
Cominform list of objectives, I am much 
heartened by the knowledge that our 
representation there is to be of such 
caliber. 

The President and the Secretary of 
State are to be congratulated on these 
appointments. I hope the same sort of 
judgment is uniformly used in making 
additional appointments of representa- 
tives in important foreign capitals, 
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Smearers Still After Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave. 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recor a timely editorial from the 
issue of February 10 of an excellent 
southern newspaper, the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press. 


The editorial summarizes the many 
attempts which have been made to smear 
Vice President Ricuarp Nixon, in what 
is certainly one of the lowest attacks 
ever made against a public figure in the 
history of our Nation. As the editorial 
points out, Dick Nixon was marked for 
political destruction by the Reds and 
their fellow travelers as soon as he got 
in their way by keeping alive the inves- 
tigation of Alger Hiss. 

Last fall the lefty smear artists were 
joined by a conscienceless group of poli- 
ticians set on winning an election at any 
cost. Their efforts met with failure, but 
they will probably try again. However, 
as the editorial points out, the American 
people have had an opportunity to study 
the smear techniques of the Reds and 
fellow travelers, and henceforth all 
Americans will more readily recognize 
their smears for what they really are, 
The editorial follows: 


SMEARERS STILL AFTER NIXON 


When RicHarp Nixon, as a Member of Con- 
gress, singlehandedly kept alive the investi- 
gation of traitor, Alger Hiss, which finally 
resulted in Hiss’ going to prison, Mr, Nixon 
was marked by the Reds and their fellow 
travelers for political destruction. 

They were not able, despite their vigorous 
efforts in concert with various shades of 
lefties and the Fair Dealers, to defeat Mr. 
Nrxon in his race for promotion from House 
to the Senate. But they did not give up. 

When Senator Nixon was nominated for 
Vice President of the United States, they 
struck again. Working with their natural 
political partners in the Fair Deal party, the 
left wingers and Hiss sympathizers brought 
out what they thought would be a crushing 
blow: they “revealed” that Senator Nixon 
had an office expense account provided by 
some of his constituents. 

But Senator Nixon would not be felled by 
the smear attack of the lefties. He made a 
full and clear and dramatic explanation to 
the American people of his finances and of 
the expense fund. And the smear attempt 
backfired on its lefty perpetrators. 

That was not all, however. There were 
even greater lengths to which the anti- 
Nixon smearers were willing, even eager, to 
go. After the vindication of Mr. Nixon 
following his accounting to the people, Presi- 
dent Truman reportedly told a group of 
Fair Deal leaders that Nixon had not yet 
won—that still another revelation would be 
made against him and that it would com- 
plete the hatchet job already begun but thus 
far unsuccessful. And a lefty commentator 
reportedly chortled that the new blow would 
blast Nixon “out of the water.” 

But the blow did not fall. The reason was 
simple: ‘it was such a treacherous thing that 
even some of the former media of the at- 
tacks on Nrxon were afraid to touch it. 

Now, however, the truth on this threatened 
blow has come out. A three-member bi- 
partisan Senate elections subcommittee has 
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revealed that the “blow” was an attempt to 
link Nrxon with an alleged $52,000 fund 
raised by the oil industry to “buy” Nixon's 
services. The bipartisan subcommittee also 
has revealed that it has ascertained the two 
documents purporting to implicate Nixon 
in the alleged pay-off were forgeries. 

Through the use of two forged letters, 
cleverly planted, the anti-Nixon clique hoped 
to deal a politically killing blow. Instead, 
the entrepreneurs of this deal are now under 
investigation, with the FBI having been 
asked to look into the forgeries and grand 
jury action appearing likely. 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator 
Frank Barrett (Republican, Wyoming) had 
good news for the American people and bad 
news for the anti-Nixon clique when he said, 
“I think we will be able to pin it on one in- 
dividual, and in reasonably short time.” 

Mr. Nrxon’s detractors should by now 
have learned a lesson. But it is doubtful 
that they have. Once a man is put on the 
smear list of Communists and their fellow 
travelers because of his service to America, 
the smear is not easily defeated. The Reds 
still are after Mr. Nrxon, and as is their usual 
tactic, they are working with their natural 
Political allies, the lefty Fair Dealers and 
their unprincipled camp followers of press 
and radio. ; 

In the Nixon case, the American people 
have seen one of the clearest examples of the 
workings of the lefty smear artists. For- 
tunately, the smearers have been unsuccess- 
ful against Mr. Nixon. The American people 
should note the pattern of this case carefully, 
however, for it has been repeated and will 
be repeated again, perhaps against Mr. Nrx- 
on and certainly against others who stand 
for America and against the revolutionary ef- 
forts of the left. 


The Smears That Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Smears That Failed,” pub- 
lished in the Morning World-Herald, 
Omaha, Nebr., of February 11, 1953, as 
follows: 

THE Smears THAT FAILED 


The first attempt to “get’’ Dick Nixon 
fizzled when General Eisenhower, at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., put his arm around the shoulder 
of his young running mate and announced 
to the world that the team of Eisenhower 
and Nixon would keep running right down to 
the wire. 

Now it develops that a second and even 
more malicious attempt was made to smear 
the young Californian. 

The second time, his traducers even re- 
sorted to forgery. 

As the story is now told, a New York press 
agent named Roy De Groot, received in the 
mail late last October a copy of a letter 
alleged to have been written by H. V. Sand- 
ers, an official of the Union Oil Co., of 
California, to Franklin Waltman, public 
relations director for the Sun Oil Co. 

This letter is now revealed to have been 
forged. Sanders did not write it, Waltman 
did not get it. 

In this bogus communication “Sanders” 
told “Waltman” that various oil people were 
paying Nixon a total of more than $52,000 
over the course of a year. 


The letter concluded: 

“Even though you do not subscribe, feel 
free to call on him for anything you need 
in Washington. He regards himself as serv- 
ing our whole industry.” 

De Groot, who says a copy of this atro- 
cious fake was sent to him by a person or 
persons unknown, declares that he turned it 
over to persons opposing the Eisenhower- 
Nixon ticket. 

Soon it came into the hands of the left- 
wing New York Post, which tried to check on 
its authenticity. It quickly discovered the 
fraud and did not publish the letter. 

That’s all there is to the story. But it is 
interesting to speculate on the reasons be- 
hind the vicious attacks on Dick Nixon. 
Who hated and loathed him to such a de- 
gree that they were willing to commit a 
crime, risk being sent to the penitentiary, in 
order to discredit him? 

At the time he was nominated for Vice 
President in Chicago, Nixon was noted chiefly 
for one thing. He was the man who nailed 
Alger Hiss. Had it not been for him the Hiss 
crowd might have got away with the pretense 
that their man was a martyr, an innocent 
victim of the witch hunters. 

The other three men on the top tickets— 
Eisenhower, Stevenson, and Sparkman— 
were not subjected to personal attack. But 
Nrxon, the outstanding anti-Communist, was 
vilified from Maine to California. The Amer- 
ican people should be able to figure it out. 

Incidentally, since Dick Nixon is now Vice 
President; and, as the phrase goes, only one 
heartbeat away from the Presidency, it is 
interesting to note what knowledgeable 
Washington observers think about him after 
watching him in action. 

Bob Considine, a good, tough newspaper 
man of the old school, wrote the other day: 

“Dick Nixon is slowly but surely winning 
a genuine place for himself in the affections 
of Washington’s political, social, and com- 
munications people. That isn’t easy in this 
set. He was solidly sold as a lightweight 
when he came here as Vice President, even 
among some of the Republicans. The tact and 
know-how he has displayed as President of 
the Senate has been most impressive; hos- 
tesses have found him and his wife a whole- 
somely attractive couple; newsmen who once 
kicked him around now like him. Nixon 
drew a standing ovation the other night at 
the radio correspondents dinner.” 

That is, of course, only an interim report. 
But it indicates that a brave and capable 
young man is recovering from the effects of a 
despicable smear. Young as he is and brief 
as has been his experience in public life, the 
American people now have reason to feel 
more at ease concerning the suecession to 
the Presidency than at any time since Jack 
Garner went back to Texas. 


Increase of Compensation for Letter 
Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following reso- 
lution: 


“Whereas the letter carriers of the Nation 
faithfully perform one of our most essential 
services; and 

“Whereas, considering the importance of 
their assignment, these loyal employees of 
our National Government are not commen- 
surably compensated; and 
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“Whereas more than 1,000 postal workers 
have left their jobs since 1950 because of 
higher compensation received elsewhere: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit direct the attention of 
Congressman CHARLES G. OaAKMAN and the 
newly appointed Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield and our other national legis- 
lators to the need for an upward adjustment 
of the wages and salaries of the letter car- 
riers, in keeping with the standards that are 
to be found in other governmental branches 
and in private industry as well.” 

Adopted as follows: Yeas—Councilmen 
Connor, Garlick, Kronk, Rogell, Smith, Van 
Antwerp, and the president, 7; nays—none. 


The Residents of Pennsylvania Insist That 
the Extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Should Make Certain That 
the Jobs of American Wage Earners Are 
Protected 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartening news to American industry 
and the millions who depend upon it for 
their daily bread to learn that the Eisen- 
hower administration has included on 
its 11-point legislative program exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements to 
include the peril-point clause, that will 
be enforced without fear or favor. 

The attitude of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration with respect to strict adherence 
to the provisions of the peril-point clause 
is in keeping with the 1952 National Re- 
publican Party platform which pledged 
that it would conduct world trade so as 
not to harm American industry or de- 
stroy the jobs of American workmen. 

It is well to remember that during the 
past 12 years the United States has 
granted over $87 billion in aid to foreign 
countries. 

Despite that fact there are certain 
groups among us who desire to continue 
to flood this Nation with cheap imports 
by liberalizing the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and at the same time 
making no attempt to invoke the aid of 
the peril-point clause as a necessary 
safeguard to American industry and its 
millions of wage earners. 

These advocates of so-called free trade 
ignore the economic problems faced by 
countless manufacturing firms through- 
out this Nation that are hard pressed to 
keep industrial plants in operation be- 
cause of the inability to sell their prod- 
ucts in the American market place in 
competition with cheaply made foreign 
goods. 

It is common knowledge that Ameri- 
can workmen receive higher wages and 
enjoy a better standard of living than 
wage earners in foreign countries, many 
of whom receive sweatshop wages while 
others are engaged in slave labor. 

Despite the higher wages paid in 
American industry, I feel safe in saying 
that many Members of Congress can 
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testify to the fact that there are com- 
munities in their respective States that 
are on the verge of becoming ghost 
towns because of the need for new indus- 
tries or expansion of those now in op- 
eration. 

This is particularly true in Pennsyl- 
vania where a constant effort is being 
made to assist towns and cities with 
their programs for industrial develop- 
ment. 

From my daily contact with other 
Members of Congress I know that you 
have the same problem as I have in try- 
ing to aid communities in my congres- 
sional district to provide employment 
opportunities for their residents. 

We in Pennsylvania have little diffi- 
culty recognizing the disastrous effects 
on our economy by the importation of 
foreign goods manufactured at a frac- 
tion of the wages paid an American 
workman. 

We have diversified industries in 
Pennsylvania and, like many other 
States, the importation of cheaply man- 
ufactured foregn goods has created a 
serious unemployment problem. 

Some of the industries, to name a few, 
adversely affected by foreign imports in- 
clude watches and parts, motorcycles, 
chinaware and pottery, hardware and 
plumbing supplies, sewing machines, lug- 
gage and leather goods, wallpaper, hides, 
textile, and the glass industry. Not only 
have employees of these industries lost 
their jobs but many of the manufactur- 
ing plants have been driven to financial 
distress bordering on bankruptcy. 

At this point in my remarks I should 
like to call attention to a portion of the 
timely statement on the subject, made 
December 10, 1952, by Mr. David Wil- 
liams, director of organization of the 
Pennsylvania Employer-Wage Earner 
Job Protection Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Mr. Williams was commenting on the 
free-trade appeal of Hon. Wiliam L. 
Batt, a former Chief of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, which was published as a 
feature article in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, December 8, 1952. 

Mr. Williams said in part: 

Mr. Batt suggests, after the United States 
has granted over $87 billion in aid to for- 
eign countries in the 12 years ending June 
30, that we now change our foreign-aid pro- 
gram from aid to trade, 

He offers a plan for Congress to repeal the 
Buy American Act; repeal the peril-point 
amendment to the Trade Agreements Act; 
place a greater burden of proof upon home 
industry to show it is being injured, under 
the escape-clause amendment of the same 
act, and he also wants to prevent American 
ships from carrying a minimum 50 percent 
of goods shipped in grants of foreign aid. 

This is a clean-cut free-trade Democratic 
program which was part of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party platform in the recent elec- 
tion. 

The National Republican Party platform 

d to conduct world trade in a man- 
ner so that American industry and the jobs 
of American wage earners would be pro- 
tected. 


Continuing, Mr. Williams said: 


Mr. Batt's definite opinions are expressed 
at a very opportune time. The great need 
for employment by wage earners in the an- 
thracite district of the State has influenced 
the organization of a permanent industrial 


development council by industry, business 
and labor to eliminate unemployment in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Also, joint action, by officials of Temple 
University and the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, is trying to find 
methods of employment for idle wage earn- 
ers who are 45 years, or older, and for 
whom employment up to the present time 
has faced many obstacles. Many of these 
idle workers can trace their unemployment 
to the effects of foreign imports upon the 
products of the industry by which they 
were employed. 


Mr. Williams stressed the fact that— 


Modern, foreign manufacturing plants are 
now producing civilian commodities in such 
supply that the surplus production must find 
a market. Many of these plants were built 
by the ECA with United States funds. In 
return for our help, the United States mar- 
ket appears to be selected by foreign man- 
ufacturers and American importers to dump 
this surplus production, with an unrestricted 
free-trade privilege. 


Mr. John M. Reeves, president of 
Reeves Bros., Inc., New York, tells us of 
the damage to the American textile in- 
dustry through United States policies 
favoring foreign interests. The follow- 
ing excerpt of Mr. Reeves statement 
from the Journal of Commerce, New 
York, November 17, will prove interest- 
ing: 


During the past 5 years MSA allocations 
abroad for raw cotton, machinery, etc., 
amounted to $2,171,435,000. Of course the 
purported object of such fabulous gifts was 
to enable the so-called needy nations to re- 
gain their normal trade. 

Their subsequent competition in both 
foreign import and American export mar- 
kets with their lower labor scale has brought 
about a grievous situation for American 
mills. Directly affected are American tex- 
tile employees through reduced workweeks 
and resulting losses in take-home pay. 


In the same issue of the Journal of 
Commerce, Mr. Francis W. White, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co., is 
quoted as stating in a recent address that 
“ordinary labor in Europe is being paid 
$15 for a 44-hour week, and weavers earn 
but $18 to $20.” 

The Pennsylvania Department of La- 
bor and Industry reports average hourly 
rates of $1.44, and average weekly rates 
of $58.02 for a 40.3-hour week, in the 
State’s textile industry for October 
1952.” 


Mr. Williams warned that— 


The injury experienced by the American 
textile industry, through this excess for- 
eign production capacity, also faces many 
other American industries. In connection 
with this danger, a most unfair point in this 
free-trade controversy is that Mr. Batt 
charges American manufacturers, who can- 
not compete with cheaper foreign produc- 
tion, with maintaining inefficient production. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer, who meets 
union wage and working conditions stand- 
ards, pays high Federal and State taxes, 
overcomes competition of the lower wage 
rates of industries in Southern States, and 
is able to operate his plant above the break- 
even point, is denied the use of these Ameri- 
can standards to determine, and judge, the 
efficiency of his operations, according to the 
reasoning of Mr. Batt. 


Mr. Williams asserted that— 


The advocates of free trade, in order to 
evade the responsibility for closing Ameri- 
can manufacturing plants and destroying 
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the jobs of American wage earners, consist- 
ently appraise the efficiency of American in< 
dustry by its ability to compete with wages 
paid in Africa, Japan, Europe, and South 
America. 

Many American corporations and invest- 
ors are now operating subsidiaries in Africa 
where wages for employees in manufactur- 
ing plants do not average $100, United States 
currency, per year. A representative of Li- 
beria, Africa, who recently visited the offices 
of the Department of Labor and Industry 
at Harrisburg, stated the minimum wage in 
that African republic was 25 cents per day, 
United States currency. One United States 
owned corporation, employing over 30,000 
Liberians, exported over $50 million dollars 
worth of products last year.” 


He cited the fact that— 


Official statistics for 1952 show that Japa- 
nese workers employed in the iron and steel 
industry receive wages equal to 23 cents per 
hour, United States currency. Employees in 
the coal mines in Japan, in January 1952, 
received an average of $41.10 per month, 
United States currency. Underground work- 
ers earned $46.50 and surface workers $31.70 
per month, working 8 hours per day. The 
monthly average wage for employees of all 
industries in Japan was $38,90, United States 
currency, early this year. 


Mr. Williams recalled that— 


Last March, representatives of labor unions 
from the Metal Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L. appeared before the United States 
Tariff Commission in Washington, protesting 
against the damage to the American bicycle 
industry, due to foreign imports, 

Stating to the members of the Commission 
that he was a special representative of the 
late William Green, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Lewis G. 
Hines, former secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, pre- 
sented information concerning wage rates 
paid employees of the British bicycle in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hines, quoting from a collective bar- 
gaining agreement between management and 
labor unions, covering plants in Birmingham 
and Coventry, England, showed wage rates 
as low as 7.8 cents per hour for 15-year-old 
boys and 21.7 cents per hour for young men 
of 20 years. Girls, who were 15 years old, 
received 11.4 cents per hour upon certain 
operations with rate of 26.9 cents per hour 
for those over 21 years. Skilled male adults 
received 44 cents per hour. 

A generous estimate of the average wage, 
United States currency, paid in the English 
bicycle industry can be safely stated at less 
than 40 cents per hour. 


Mr. Williams pointed out that— 

The rate of pay for American bicycle 
plants, as quoted by Mr. Hines, in compari- 
son to the low wage English plants, were 
average piece-work rates of $1.90 per hour. 
The day work rate average was approximately 
$1.38 per hour. The plant average approxi- 
mated $1.64 per hour, exclusive of fringe 
benefits amounting to 15 to 20 cents per 
hour additional, 


The foregoing facts are just a mere 
sample from the mass of evidence avail- 
able to show what is happening to some 
American industries producing Civilian 
commodities, and facing low wage rate 
foreign competition in the American 
home market. It is too late to save 
American industry after plants have 
been forced to close. 

Mr. Williams concluded his statement 
with this timely advice: 

Now is the time for Congress to provide 
the necessary and proper protection for our 
much-lauded American standards of living. 
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We cannot maintain these standards unless 
we hold the American home market for 
American-produced civilian commodities, 


Mr. Speaker, we all realize that world 
trade cannot be operated on a one-way 
street basis, nor should it be conducted 
in such a manner that we throw caution 
to the winds by giving mere lip service in 
enacting a peril point clause and then 
allow it to become inoperative and 
meaningless, 

Therefore, it is my ardent hope that 
Congress will give deserving attention to 
the imperative need of protecting Ameri- 
can industry and saving the jobs of 
American wage earners by making cer- 
tain that the wholesale dumping of 
cheaply made foreign goods on the 
American market will be curbed by ap- 
plying good old-fashioned American 
common sense in considering extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Veterans’ Hospital at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, I am inserting in the Recorp two 
articles which recently appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat describing the 
situation in respect to the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., in my 
district. 

It is pertinent to note that the difficul- 
ties in filling the beds in the new $7 mil- 
lion building extension opened last No- 
vember 7 arises from the inability to get 
doctors and nurses. Apparently, it is 
not lack of funds although I have re- 
cently written to the VA heads to deter- 
mine this. Yet, General Gray, the head 
of the VA, has been lambasting Congress 
around the country for failure to pro- 
vide adequate funds. I have read very 
carefully the hearings held by the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations which 
considered the VA budget for health and 
hospital. I have also read carefully the 
hearings held to support the recent re- 
quest for supplemental appropriations, 
In no sense has General Gray or his as- 
sociates made a case for the need of ad- 
ditional funds. 

The problem unfortunately is a much 
more serious one than the need for funds, 

Jefferson Barracks is located within 
the Greater St. Louis metropolitan area 
which is one of the leading medical cen- 
ters of the United States. The problem 
of nurses and doctors failing to respond 
to the job openings offered by the VA 
is a deeper one than a mere shortage of 
nurses and doctors. It has to do with 
the more basic problem that, under Gen- 
eral Gray’s administration, the profes- 
sional reputation of the VA medical pro- 
gram has declined to a point where one 
does not enhance one’s professional 
reputation by becoming associated with 
it. 
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In this regard I would like to direct 
my colleagues’ attention to an article 
appearing in the February 14 issue of 
Collier’s magazine, written by Sam Sta- 
visky, entitled “We're Selling Out Our 
Disabled Veterans.” While this article 
is not without its prejudice and does not 
present the point of view of the congres- 
sional Appropriations Committee fairly, 
it does present many of the issues in- 
volved in this serious matter. 

The articles follow: 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953] 
No Nurses Here, Pic VA HOSPITAL NEARLY 
EMPTY 


(By Marguerite Shepard) 

A $7 million neuropsychiatric addition to 
Veterans’ Hospital at Jefferson Barracks, com- 
pleted last November and the most up-to- 
date in the country, is nearly empty and idle 
because the Veterans’ Administration is 
unable to get enough doctors and nurses to 
staff it. 

To open all of the new addition’s 544 beds, 
the VA needs 8 more psychiatrists and 126 
more registered nurses. 

It needs nonprofessional help too, but 
there is no point in even trying to hire that— 
and they expect no difficulty there—until 
they can get the doctors and nurses, 


ONE WING IN USE 


The new addition would be entirely empty 
except that the Veterans’ Hospital already 
had 78 psychiatric patients on hand, in its old 
section, and it transferred them to one wing 
of one of the four new buildings. It moved 
the staff which had been caring for them 
along. 

Last November 7 there was a turning-over- 
of-the-keys ceremony when construction of 
the new section was completed. By early 
January the buildings were equipped and 
ready for patients—but there were no doctors 
and nurses. 

Dr. Joseph Bounds, hospital manager, said 
applications are constantly being received for 
admission to the new psychiatric section. 
The hospital tries to take in urgent local 
cases, but has had to turn down all requests 
for transfers of psychiatric patients from 
other VA hospitals, which in general have 
only small psychiatric sections and are less 
well equipped. 

PATIENTS WAITING 


“It sort of makes you heartsick to see it,” 
said Dr. Bounds. “It’s a beautiful place, the 
finest of its kind. 

“The taxpayers have done their part,” Dr. 
Bounds continued. “If we can find the pro- 
fessional personnel, we're set. There cer- 
tainly are plenty of patients waiting.” 

Because VA pays nurses more than nearly 
any other type of institution, the complete 
lack of interest in the openings at Jefferson 
Barracks seemed a little surprising. But the 
Government has no money to pay for adver- 
tising to get them, observed the hospital per- 
sonnel director, Leo M. Duncan. It-has de- 
pended upon the word spreading through 
other VA hospitals—which have no nurses to 
spare—and on civil-service notices posted in 
postoffices. F 

Doctors and nurses working in VA hos- 
pitals, however, are not under civil service. 

VA nurses are offered a starting salary of 
$3,740 a year for graduates without experi- 
ence, up to $5,940 a year for those with both 
experience and postgraduate training. 

However, there is an age limit of 40 years 
for nurses applying, pointed out Miss Eliza- 
beth Breor, chief, nursing service at the Jef- 
ferson Barracks institution. 

Psychiatrists are paid from $5,550 to $10,- 
800 by the VA to start with, depending upon 
experience. And Duncan added that psychi- 
atric residents will be gratefully accepted. 
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VETERANS” HOSPITAL SHORTAGE OF NURSES Is 
NATIONWIDE 


(By Marguerite Shepard) 

The difficulty which the Veterans’ Hospital 
at Jefferson Barracks is having in getting 
enough doctors and nurses has been experi- 
enced by most other new Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals over the country in the last 
few years, VA officials said yesterday. 

“There just aren't enough doctors and 
nurses to go around,” said Dr. Charles H, 
Beasley, VA area medical director, Too, psy- 
chiatric units are somewhat harder to staff, 
he added. The VA, however, has the world’s 
largest nursing program, employing more 
than 14,000 graduate nurses. 

Nearly half of the Jefferson Barracks Vet- 
erans’ Hospital's 1,050 beds are empty for lack 
of doctors and nurses. A new $7 million 
psychiatric unit was completed early last 
November and ready to accept new patients 
early in January—ready except for doctors 
and nurses, 

NO PATIENTS 

Therefore, not a single new psychiatric 
patient has been admitted since the new 
multimillion-dollar section opened. 

The new neuropsychiatric section has four 
major buildings connected by runways. The 
admission building, the largest, has 170 
beds; the infirm building has 100 beds for 
patients both infirm and mentally ill; the 
tuberculosis building has 154 beds for those 
suffering from TB and mental ailments; and 
the disturbed building has 120 beds for pa- 
tients inclined to be violent. 

The most up-to-date facilities for occu- 
pational and physical therapy are there. 
And because surroundings affect the mood 
of even quite normal persons, and are there- 
fore more important for those not normal, 
the place looks cheerful as well as efficient. 
In rooms where the patients receive visitors, 
the furniture is sleekly streamlined and 
draperies soften the windows. 

The only persons benefiting from the new 
surroundings to date, however, are the 78 
psychiatric patients the hospital already had 
on hand, in its older quarters. 

Formerly a general medical and surgical 
hospital, with a small unit for psychiatric 
patients, the VA hospital at Jefferson Bar- 
racks is in a transition stage, explained Man- 
ager Dr. Joseph B. Bounds. 

It now has 506 beds for general medical 
and surgical care—capacity of the old hos- 
pital—plus the 544 psychiatric beds in the 
new unit. But when the John J. Cochran 
Veterans’ Hospital on Vandeventer Place 
opens, all of the Jefferson Barracks Hospital 
will be devoted to neuropsychiatric cases. 

The Cochran Hospital of 496 beds is to be 
for general medical-surgical cases, except for 
a small psychiatric unit. 

Dr. John W. Claiborne, Jr., manager of 
Cochran, said it is expected to be completed 
in September, and receiving patients in De- 
cember, 


Race Without End? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include an editorial by 
Floyd McCracken, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the San Diego Union Trib- 
une, in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
This editorial was reprinted in the Den- 
ver Post and in the Christian Science 
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Monitor. Mr. McCracken is a former 
resident of Orange County, Calif., and 
knows the absolute need of water in 
southern California in order to support 
the rapid growth of that State. 

The editorial follows: 


Race WITHOUT END? 


California knows it is running a rat race 
with its water problem, and it really is 
running. Moreover, only part of that race 
has to do with the Colorado River. The 
State admittedly has other problems, but 
if it fails to win its ceaseless fight for 
water the others can be forgotten. 

Four areas of interest hold the attention 
of California's water engineers and develop- 
ers. These include: 

Artificial rainmaking, a new science which 
is growing into a business whose character 
and practices still are suspect. 

Seawater conversion, for which Congress 
has appropriated funds. This is a dreamer's 
paradise, which, if successful, will open vast 
areas of the earth’s arid acres to relieve 
population pressures. 

The Feather River project, an engineer's 
paradise, now being reduced to the blue- 
print stage. The Feather debouches from 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains a few miles 
north of Sacramento, wasting its life-giving 
floods into the Sacramento River. Cali- 
fornia’s Legislature has appropriated funds 
for engineering studies meant to lead ulti- 
mately to a gigantic power-development and 
water-conservation project. The venture, 
it is estimated, will cost a billion California 
dollars. It contemplates erection of a high 
dam comparable to Hoover Dam, an aqueduct 
leading southward along the west side of 
the San Joaquin Valley, a pumping plant 
to lift water over the Tehachapi Mountains 
north of Los Angeles and a distribution 
system reaching nearly 600 miles to the 
Mexican*border. 

The Colorado River, from which southern 
California now is taking less water than it 
wants, but more than some States, notably 
Arizona, think it should take. The dif- 


ference of opinion between California and- 


Arizona now appears headed for a United 
States Supreme Court decision. Such deci- 
sion long has been sought by California, 
which feels that only in this way can the 
meaning and intent of a number of con- 
tracts, compacts, and agreements be deter- 
mined. Once this decision has been ren- 
dered, California will know how far it dares 
trust this water hole, and how rapidly it 
should be working to develop other possible 
sources. And, at the same time, Arizona will 
know the legal limits of its reach for Colo- 
rado River water. 


Before Attacking Immigration Law, Why 
Not Read It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 21, 1953: 

BEFORE ATTACKING IMMIGRATION Law, WHY 
Nor Reap Ir? 

Among the predictable futilities of the 
current session of Congress is a long and 
acrimonious debate on the general subject 


of immigration and restrictions on visiting 
firemen from abroad. Although the pas- 
sage of the McCarran-Walter Act in the late 
Congress pretty much settles the matter, at 
any rate in broad outline, a coterie in Con- 
gress can be expected to improve their politi- 
cal standing by plugging a new immigration 
bill to supplant the McCarran law. At the 
same time, a bitter campaign against Senator 
McCarran as an individual is being carried 
on, not only in this country but overseas. 
Those who talk about “improving America’s 
relations abroad” sometimes act in devious 
ways. 

There are features in the present immigra- 
tion law which might profitably be changed, 
and doubtless will be, now that we have a 
State Department whose recommendations 
Congress is likely to accept with more grace 
than it received the suggestions of the 
Truman-Acheson regime. Although some 
5,000 illegal immigrants are reported to land 
in this country every year disguised as 
members of ships’ crews, it ought to be easy 
to screen these visitors more skillfully. In 
some respects the law is over-“security con- 
scious” in attempting to exclude former 
Communists. At any rate, its enforce- 
ment has produced episodes which, fairly 
or not, suggest that America seeks to impose 
its own ideas even on temporary visitors. 
We agree with the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom that it attempts to spell 
out in a statute much that could be left to 
the decision of administrators. This rigidity 
will probably be relaxed because cultural 
and scientific intercourse among nations 
must continue, even at the risk that an 
occasional shark slips through the net. 

But episodes involving refusal or visas to 
eminent scientists or detention of able sea- 
men on board their ships do not explain the 
attacks on the McCarran Act. The center 
objective of this assault is the “national- 
origins” quota system, which has been used 
for the past quarter century as the formula 
for determining the distribution of immi- 
grants among the various countries of origin. 
The national-origins quota is supposed to be 
discriminatory, based on “racism” and a 
threat to peaceful relations with other coun- 
tries. In place of this system, which bases 
quotas on the numbers of each nationality 
already in this country, the critics, as repre- 
sented by Truman’s last-minute Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, favor a 
blanket quota. The Commission then tries 
to figure out how to divide up the blanket 
quota among all the people who want to get 
in, without offending anybody. It cites 
“right of asylum” and “unity of families” 
and “relief of overpopulation” as guides to 
policy. A “board” would decide who gets in 
and who doesn't. 

It is easy to see what would happen. The 
racial group with the best public-relations 
setup and the tightest squeeze on politicians 
would win all the arguments. The next 
thing you knew, the countries which had 
been discriminated against by all this non- 
discrimination would be filing diplomatic 
protests, and a matter which has long been 
handled easily and automatically by the 
national-origins standard would be an issue 
in every election from Perk’s Corners to the 
United States, as a whole. As the Baltimore 
Sun aptly remarked in discussing the pro- 
posal, “It would be like assigning the loca- 
tion of gasoline filling stations to the city 
council.” 

But aside from the impracticality of the 
proposed substitutes for it, the national- 
origins system seems to us to represent pretty 
well the views of the average American on 
how new arrivals should be distributed 
among the various emigrating nations, 
Some people would like to see more Swedes 
or fewer Scotsmen admitted, but there is 
no universal demand for upsetting the pres- 
ent proportion of ethnic groups in our popu- 
lation, There is no demand to throw away 
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& workable slide rule like the national- 
origins system in favor of a series of dog 
fights. 

Nor is there any sentiment in favor of 
accepting the idea of the Truman Commis- 
sion that immigration to this country should 
be determined less by the needs and capaci- 
ties of this country than by the desires of 
other peoples to come here. For example, 
we cannot substantially relieve overpopula- 
tion by admitting 150,000 people a year to 
the United States. Much as we might wish 
to do so for humanitarian reasons, we can- 
not destroy our immigration standards to 
take care of people who are surplus else- 
where. Americans are usually eager to ac- 
cept displaced persons in emergency situ- 
ations, but that-does not mean that we can 
permit our permanent immigration policy 
to be decided primarily by tragedies or mis- 
fortunes elsewhere. To accept such a theory 
would be to Balkanize ourselves without 
materially benefiting anybody else. 


Below Nixon’s Belt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues this edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Post, February 11, 1953. It calls atten- 
tion to “a form of character assassina- 
tion which must be stamped out if the 
democratic process is to function and 
survive.” 


The editorial follows: 
BELOW Nixon's BELT 

Vice President Nixon appears to have been 
the victim of an exceptionally ugly piece of 
political forgery—a spurious letter purport- 
edly identifying him as the recipient of a 
$52,000 handout from a group of oil execu- 
tives. The nature and origin of this letter 
deserves the most careful investigation by 
the FBI; and the results of the investigation 
certainly ought to be put before a grand jury 
as speedily as possible. This seems to be, as 
the former chairman of the Elections Sub- 
committee, Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
JR., put it, “really miserable business.” 

The Elections Subcommittee, which has 
studied the matter thoroughly and taken a 
great deal of testimony concerning it, has 
reached the conclusion unanimously that an 
outright forgery was perpetrated in connec- 
tion with the oil industry letter—brought 
to light in an article about the Vice Presi- 
dent in the current issue of Look magazine. 
The supposed writer of the letter has denied 
under oath that he wrote it; the addressee 
has sworn that he never received it. The 
person or persons responsible for the fabri- 
cation should be exposed and prosecuted. 

Americans are accustomed to rough and 
tumble political campaigns. We elect a 
President and a Vice President only once 
every 4 years under our system; and when 
we do it, we like to do it thoroughly. But 
to say that our political fights are free-for- 
alls is not to say that no holds are barred; 
to say that we believe in hitting hard is not 
to say that we believe in hitting below the 
belt. Forged letters and faked photographs 
are no part of the democratic process. They 
constitute a form of character assassination 
which must be stamped out if the demo- 
cratic process is to function and survive. 
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Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Lincoln Day 
address delivered by me: 


“Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.” ‘The summer is glorious 
as the winter was long. The winter lasted 
from the day that a former Governor of New 
York mounted the inaugural rostrum to pro- 
claim that the only thing we had to fear was 
fear itself until the memorable day less than 
a month ago when his hand-picked successor 
from Missouri drove up to Capitol Hill to 
turn over the Government of a vastly 
troubled and seriously endangered Nation. 
I scarcely need to tell you what happened 
in the long winter that is passed. It turned 
out that we had plenty to fear besides fear 
itself. The legacy of that long winter of our 
discontent is a legacy of debt and depreciated 
currency; of new divisive forces introduced 
or encouraged in our society; and of grave 
danger from the Kremlin which has now 
mastered something like a third of the peo- 
ples of the world and threatens all the world, 
But I did not come here to talk about the 
past. I have come rather to discuss with you 
what we can expect in the glorious summer, 

In his on the state of the Union, 
President Eisenhower dealt first and, I think, 
most appropriately with what he called the 
calculated pressures of aggressive commu- 
nism forcing us to live in a world of tur- 
moil, Obviously if we cannot meet this 
challenge it is idle for us to discuss the future 
of America because it will no longer lie in 
our hands, 

I believe that our new administration has 
the courage, the vision, and the intelligence 
to find the answer to the problem of aggres- 
sive communism. Let me talk first of Asia 
because at the moment that is where the 
pressure is the hottest. I belleve that if we 
“can check Communist aggression in Asia, we 
shall have gone a long way toward checking 
it in Europe. I fully realize the dangers of 
prophecy, particularly when the situations 
with which we are dealing are so complicated, 
the resources of our enemies so numerous, 
and the dangers besetting us so great. There 
was no hope under the Truman-Acheson 
leadership because it would never dare con- 
template anything but a stalemate opera- 
tion in Korea. 

The two men in Asia most bitterly hated 
by the Kremlin were Chiang Kai-shek and 
Douglas MacArthur. The Truman-Acheson 
administration spurned Chiang and recalled 
MacArthur. It did everything it could to 
discredit those two men. Even now one can- 
not go far without encountering the propa- 
ganda that Chiang is a spent force, that he 
has no popular support, that he is a worth- 
less ally. But for years Chiang has been the 
major figure in China opposed to commu- 
nism. The Communist armies with some- 
thing very like the encouragement of this 
country pushed him off the mainland of 
China. He retired to Formosa. 

Did the anti-Communist Chinese repudiate 
Chiang as a fallen leader. They did not. He 
is still at the head of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, Is the capacity to run a govern- 
ment in victory and defeat the earmark of 
a weak man? It may well be that time will 
develop other anti-Communist leaders, other 
antibodies to Asiatic communism. But cer- 
tainly I can see no reason why we should 
ignore any leader or any force which may 


prevent the spread of communism in Asia, 
and even redeem, albeit slowly and painfully, 
those portions of that great continent which 
have already succumbed to that dreadful 
disease. 

In developing additional Republic of Ko- 
rea forces, in’ striking the shackles from 
Chiang Kai-shek, and, I hope, by a blockade 
of the Chinese mainland as well, we may 
well, it seems to me, force upon the Red 
Chinese government recognition that their 
aggression is a failure. 2 

I realize that this policy, particularly the 
policy of blockade, is unpopular with our 
British friends. I realize that many Amer- 
icans devoutly believe that it brings in- 
creased danger of world war III. But, from 
my point of view, our failure in Korea would 
inevitably invite further aggression on the 
part of the Kremlin, to which there might 
indeed be no answer but world war III. The 
steps which I have indicated would not only 
assist the United Nations forces in Korea 
but they should give very substantial sup- 
port to the French fighting in Indochina, a 
war to which our people have paid on the 
whole too little attention, in which the sac- 
rifices of the French have been far greater 
than are generally realized in this country. 
Hong Kong will be lost or held to Britain 
by the final outcome in Asia. It would not 
in my opinion survive Communist victory in 
Korea. 

So much for Asia which is in the front 
line. In Europe I particularly applaud the 
resolve of the new administration as ex- 
pressed in the state of the Union message 
to make clear that our Government recog- 
nizes no kind of commitment contained in se- 
cret understandings of the past with foreign 
governments which permit the enslavement 
of the satellite nations. The Truman-Ache- 
son regime would never countenance the re- 
pudiation of the Yalta Agreement. The new 
administration will do exactly that if the 
message has any meaning. It will do more 
than the old was ever willing to do to foster 
the advent of the practical unity of West- 
ern Europe. 

The Schuman plan, the European army, 
the Strasbourg Conference give us some hope 
for the future. I believe that the leadership 
which did so much to put life into the North 
Atlantic Alliance in the first place is the one 
best calculated to preserve it and give it con- 
tinuity. President Eisenhower knows Eu- 
rope, I suppose, as no President of the United 
States has ever known that critical and peril- 
ous continent. He knows its problems, its 
people, and its leaders. He knows the enor- 
mous sources of European strength. He also 
knows the weaknesses which stem from its 
ancient nationalisms, its old animosities, its 
modern factions. I believe that in our for- 
eign policy a brighter day is dawning. Ian- 
ticipate that the present administration in 
its foreign policy will have the support of 
an overwhelming preponderance of the Dem- 
ocratic membership of both branches of Con- 
gress. We shall have again the genuine bi- 
partisanship which was lost by our failure 
effectively to oppose communism in China 
which in turn led to the disaster in Korea. 

In our domestic as well as in our foreign 
affairs, the state of the Union message 
brings hope of a better day. President Eisen- 
hower recognizes that the only way to deal 
with the evil of inflation is by attacking its 
causes. He has been swift to see the falli- 
bility of an assault upon its symptoms 
through price and wage control legislation. 
This simple truth never obtained any serious 
recognition in the last two administrations, 
In the new administration the Treasury will 
see to it that our short-term ultra-low yield 
Treasury bonds, which are very close to being 
printing press money, are refunded into long- 
term. bonds which will be attractive to in- 
vestors, including above all individual 
investors, 
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Expanding purchase of Government bonds 
by banks creates inflation. Purchase by indi- 
viduals curbs it. 

In the new administration the Treasury 
can and, I feel sure, will cooperate with the 
Federal Reserve Board. One of the truest 
things in the state of the Union message 
was the President's statement that “past 
differences in policy between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board haye helped 
to encourage inflation.” The Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board working in har- 
mony can go a long way in the control of 
credit so as to prevent runaway prices. If 
this means higher interest rates, I would 
not complain. With essential fundamental 
steps taken and a budget in balance, fears 
for the currency will finally be ended, and 
men will be willing to make commitments in 
dollars measuring their return in dollars. 
Such investments, I very emphatically ob- 
serve, include life insurance and deposits in 
mutual savings banks and other savings 
institutions. 

There will be few tears shed over the end 
of price controls. As the President very 
truthfully said, “they have not prevented 
inflation; they have not kept down the cost 
of living. Dissatisfaction with them is 
wholly justified. * * * Free and competi- 
tive prices will best serve the interests of all 
the people and best meet the changing, 
growing needs of our economy.” 

Few nations have ever been as seriously 
overtaxed as our Nation has been and is. 
There is a grave temptation to seek tax 
reduction without waiting for anything else. 
A good many Republican Members of Con- 
gress have been sorely tempted to embark 
immediately on tax reductions. I am happy 
and relieved to see the whole force of the 
administration set against premature tax 
reduction. The President insists on a bal- 
anced budget and so a check to the menace 
of inflation before he seeks any reduction 
of tax burdens. On the other hand, I have 
every confidence that this administration 
will never allow itself to impose taxation for 
anything but revenue. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and to a considerable degree 
the Truman administration took an almost 
sadistic pleasure in taxation for its own 
sake. They seemed at times to welcome 
taxation not so much because it gave pleas- 
ure to the Treasury but because it gave pain 
to the taxpayer. Taxes were a punishment 
to the competent who were in large measure 
the victims of the redistribution of wealth. 
High graduated income taxes were an im- 
portant part of the Leninist philosophy 
which said that private enterprise was to 
be stified. But they were no less an im- 
portant part of the leftist philosophy which 
said that private enterprise though perhaps 
permissible was not really very creditable, 

It is rather a curious commentary on the 
New Deal-Fair Deal regime that, although 
it tended to be contemptuous of business 
and businessmen, it imported into Govern- 
ment some of the worst practices of the busi- 
ness world instead of the best. It made 
corruption commonplace over wide areas of 
the Government field. 

Again, in the field of labor relations I be- 
lieve that we are coming into better days— 
that the summer will be glorious. The Taft- 
Hartley or Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, to give it its official title, was de- 
signed to correct some of the one-sided fea- 
tures of the Wagner Act, which most em- 
phatically needed correcting. Even short 
experience with the Taft-Hartley Act made 
it apparent that there was need for amenda- 
tory legislation without repeal, or certainly 
without return to the Wagner Act against 
which we had revolted. Reasonable amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act could have 
obtained passage in both Houses of Co 
any time during the years 1949, 1950, 1951,- 
and 1952. Sound and salutary laws were 
passed by both the House and Senate, but 
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President Truman would have none of these, 
He wanted to keep the Taft-Hartley Act alive 
as a football to kick or a tub to thump dur- 
ing elections, Not only that, but he wanted 
the administration of the Taft-Hartley law 
to be as bad as possible, and he would not 
use the law even when tt might have afforded 
a remedy for crying evils. Witness the great 
steel strike in which Congress formally 
requested its use but in vain. 

If the desire to use the Taft-Hartley law 
as a political football or a political tub is 
firmly rejected, as I am sure it will be, there 
should be no difficulty in reexamining it with 
a critical spirit in order to correct its defects. 
It may thus come to be relied upon both by 
management and by labor as a charter of 
rights and reasonable obligations, not a 
house of bondage. 

In this week we commemorate the mem- 
ory of our first Republican President, 
whom we honor as the greatest states- 
man of our party and perhaps of our 
entire history. We can best honor his 
memory, it seems to me, by echoing the 
words he spoke at Pittsburgh, even before 
his first inauguration. He said then, “We 
should do neither more nor less than we 
gave the people reason to believe we would 
when they gave us their votes.” 

Certainly the future of the Republican 
Party both for the short term and the long 
and the future of our country, both for the 
short term and the long, depend on the 
manner in which we meet the pledges given 
to the people in the campaign. To this 
end, I believe that President Eisenhower 
and the Congress are embarking on a true 
collaboration, each profoundly respectful of 
the role and duty of the other. We shall 
certainly not be subservient as the early New 
Deal Congresses were subservient to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Nor shall we ever be can- 
tankerous critics of the administration. 
Some observers were only too eager to read 
into the debate on the Reorganization Act 
passed last week an incipient ill will on 
the part of the Congress toward the new 
President. Their dark predictions failed. 
After full and fair debate, Congress decided 
to give President Eisenhower exactly the 
powers that it gave to President Truman. 
To the extent that there was any impulse 
to curtail those powers, it was not motivated 
by any distrust of the President still less by 
any wish to handicap or embarrass him, 
but by genuine constitutional misgivings on 
the part of the five Members, three Repub- 
licans and two Democrats who voted “no.” 

The state of the Union message breathes 
a profound respect for the Congress. 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
year that Karl Marx published his Commu- 
nist Manifesto was the year that Abraham 
Lincoln was elected to serve his first and 
only term in the Congress of the United 
States. The Kremlin has adopted this stuffy 
old German as its prophet and demigod. We 
do well to renew today our allegiance to 
Lincoln and Lincoln philosophies. No states- 
man has ever set the individual higher than 
did Lincoln. In memorable language he 
commented on God’s love for the common 
man. His philosophy lies at the heart of 
democracy just as the Marxian philosophy 
can inspire only despotism. In October 1858, 
Lincoln said, “I am for the people of the 
whole Nation doing just as they please in 
all matters which concern the whole Nation; 
for that of each part doing just as they 
choose in all matters which concern no other 
part; and for each individual doing just 
as he chooses in all matters which concern 
nobody else.” If he had spoken those words 
in Moscow in 1953, or at any time since 
1917, or even earlier, he would have found 
himself in Siberia, if, indeed, he had been 
permitted to survive. For Lincoln was a 
lover of freedom. You may be sure that your 
new administration has an objective no nar- 
rower than the freedom of mankind. 


Secret Agreements Charge Not True: 
Lippmann 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
columnist and foreign-affairs expert, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, has demolished 
the much bandied about secret-agree- 
ments charge irresponsibly employed as 
a political weapon for several years. 
The following column from today’s 
Washington Post should cause those who 
have been reveling in wild assertions to 
return in somber silence to the pathways 
of truth: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DECLARATION ON THE CAPTIVE PEOPLES 


The draft resolution which the President 
sent to Congress last Friday is not the first 
nor by any means the last word on the tre- 
mendous subject of the captive peoples. 

In its present text the resolution says 
nothing that has not been said again and 
again in public notes, official declarations, 
and through diplomatic representations. As 
long ago as May 26, 1945, Harry Hopkins 
warned Stalin during their personal inter- 
view in the Kremlin that “the deterioration 
of public opinion in regard to our relations 
with the Soviet Union had been centered in 
our inability to carry into effect the Yalta 
agreement on Poland.” On August 19, 1946, 
the United States began addressing formal 
notes of protest and warning to the Polish 
Government about the mounting violation 
of the freedom of the elections which were 
actually held on January 19, 1947. 

There is naturally, enough, then, a feel- 
ing of anticlimax about a resolution which 
regrets once more interpretations or appli- 
cations which have been rejected so often 
over a period of nearly 8 years and—once 
more—proclaims the hope that the captive 
peoples will be free. 

It should be possible to do much better 
than that. For the captivity of the peoples 
within the Soviet orbit is a real, a terrible, 
and a menacing fact. The policy of the 
United States and its allies in dealing with 
their captivity is a matter of supreme con- 
sequence to the freedom and the peace of 
the world. The trouble with this resolution 
is that it is merely an expression of opin- 
ion and that it lacks any declaration, even 
any intimation, of a policy. Because it is 
so empty it will arouse both disappointment 
that nothing is to be done and fear that 
foolish things are to be done. 

The reason why there is nothing new in 
the resolution is that the men who wrote 
it were expected to find something to reject 
which they were unable to find because it 
is not there. They were supposed to find 
secret agreements in which the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations permitted the 
enslavement of peoples. In their search for 
these secret agreements they were like men 


looking in a dark room for a black cat that is ` 


not there. What they found were not agree- 
ments by Roosevelt and Churchill, Truman 
and Attlee, to enslave anybody, but pledges 
by Stalin, which have been grossly violated, 
not to enslave the peoples. 

The real questions are, first, why Stalin, 
despite his pledges and our protests, was able 
to establish his empire over the captive na- 
tions, and then what we can and should do 
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to liberate these peoples. The answer to the 
first question is that Stalin had the power to 
dominate these nations and that we lacked 


„the power to prevent it. He had the power 


to make the governments and to control 
them in all the territory which the Red army 
occupied. 

A careful study of the Soviet expansion in 
Europe since the last phases of the World 
War shows, I am convinced, that the Soviet 
empire is what the Red army conquered and 
occupied. The connection between the pres- 
ence of the Red army and the establishment 
of the Soviet empire is crucial. The Iron 
Curtain is the line at which the Red army 
came to a halt in the center of Europe. If 
we are looking for the agreements which 
permitted the enslavement of Eastern 
Europe, they are the agreements which estab- 
lished the rights of military occupation, 

We must never overlook the practical im- 
portance of this fundamental connection 
between the Soviet empire and the presence 
of the Red army. It is not only the explana- 
tion of the enslavement of these peoples but 
it is the key to the only conceivable policy 
which promises liberation. For, as the Soviet 
empire was created by the advance of the 
Red army, so it is only by the withdrawal of 
the Red army that the captive peoples can 
be liberated. 

The essential difference between Yugo- 
slavia, which has broken free of the empire, 
and let us say Poland or Hungary, is that 
Tito had an army of his own Yugoslavs and 
was in control of most of his country before 
the Red army entered a part of it in pursuit 
of the fleeing Germans. Yugoslavia, there- 
fore, was not conquered, or, in the Soviet 
sense of the word, “liberated,” or occupied 
by the Redarmy. That is why Tito—though 
he is an ardent Communist—was not a pup- 
pet of the Kremlin. Elsewhere in the Soviet 
orbit the Communist leaders and govern- 
ments were set up,by the Red army. Men 
like Rakosi, Bierut, Gottwald had, as Tito 
once remarked, spent the war in Moscow and 
had come back to their countries in a mili- 
tary aircraft, smoking their pipes, when the 
war was over. Not so Tito, who fought his 
own war. Stalin was unable to make a pup- 
pet of Tito because Tito had an army of his 
own and, in addition, an open frontier to 
the west. 

In its essence the first principle of a true, 
policy of European liberation is to proclaim 
the hope of the withdrawal of the Red army 
behind the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
That is the concrete liberating principle 
around which a constructive European policy 
should be organized. It is the principle 
which comprehends all the specific objec- 
tives, such as the reunification of Germany, 
the disentanglement of Austria, the inde- 
pendence of the Eastern European nations 
within a European system. It is the prin- 
ciple which engages both the national patri- 
otism of each people and the European patri- 
otism of all of them. 

It is all very well, therefore, to deplore 
their enslavement and to proclaim the hope 
of liberation. But all this will butter no 
parsnips, will carry no serious conviction, 
unless and until we translate the idea of 
liberation into terms which all can under- 
stand and all will desire. Liberation is the 
withdrawal of foreign troops of occupation, 
and that is what we should say it means. 

There is no need to have our position mis- 
understood. It is easy enough to make it 
quite clear that the ending of the occupa- 
tion is the object of our whole European pol- 
icy, that we have no thought of destroying 
Europe by a military campaign to drive the 
Russians out of Europe. We can make it 
quite clear that we mean to keep arguing 
that the Russians do not belong in Europe, 
and that they should leave Europe, and 
that while we shall take into account 
their own vital interests as well as our own, 
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we shall keep pressing continuously for the 
negotiations which will induce the Russians 
to leave Europe. A policy of this kind pur- 
sued with energy and imagination would en- 
list immense and growing popular support 
in Europe and throughout the world, and it 
would become increasingly difficult for the 
Soviet armies to stay. For we should be 
asking only what the captive peoples—even 
the Communist leaders among them—want, 
namely, national independence from the 
Muscovite Empire. 


Resolution of Bluefield Chamber of 
Commerce ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BLUEFIELD CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, BLUEFIELD, W, VA., FEBRU- 
ary 10, 1953 


Whereas during the last several years heavy 
importations of residual fuel oil from foreign 
countries has adversely and seriously af- 
fected the economy of West Virginia and 
Virginia, especially the bituminous coal in- 
industry of southern West Virginia and 
southwest Virginia. The situation has 
steadily grown worse and the bituminous coal 
industry of southern West Virginia and 
southwest Virginia is now in a critical con- 
dition. Coal mining provides employment 
for thousands of miners and railroaders liv- 
ing in Bluefield, W. Va., and vicinity, and is 
the economic life-blood of southern West 
Virginia and southwest Virginia. The im- 
portation of foreign residual fuel oil has 
thrown out of employment thousands of coal 
miners and railroad employees and has ad- 
versely and seriously affected many small en- 
terprises wholly dependent for their pros- 
perity upon the production and sale of coal; 
and 

Whereas a few years ago New England 
consumed between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 
tons of southern coal annually, mostly low 
volatile, which is mined in the Bluefield, 
W. Va., area, but during the last several 
years the flood of foreign residual fuel oil has 
replaced nearly two-thirds of the southern 
coal which was formerly shipped to the New 
England States, said foreign oil being 
dumped in New England at prices. with 
which southern coal could not possibly com- 
pete. Due to these importations of foreign 
oil and other economic conditions many 
mines in southern West Virginia and south- 
west Virginia have closed down and it is 
anticipated that during the year 1953 many 
other mines will close, causing incalculable 
damage to the coal miners, railroad em- 
ployees, business enterprises and the resi- 
dents of this community: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bluefield Chamber of 
Commerce— 

First. Deplores and condemns the con- 
tinued importations of foreign residual fuel 
oil at prices with which the bituminous coal 
industry of West Virginia and Virginia can- 
not compete and urges each individual mem- 
ber of this chamber to exercise his influ- 
ence in any way possible to relieve this 
situation. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution 
shall be sent to each member of the West 


Virginia and Virginia delegations in the 
United States Congress with the request 
that proper legislation be enacted to relieve 
these deplorable conditions; that copies of 
said resolution shall also be sent to the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Interior and the Tariff Commission of the 
United States, with the request that steps 
be taken immediately to remedy the situa- 
tion and bring an end to the unfair compe- 
tition brought about by the importation of 
cheap foreign residual fuel oil. 

Third. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the State chamber of commerce and 
to the various local chambers and boards of 
trade throughout West Virginia. 


Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include Legislative Reso- 
lution 6 of the Nebraska State Legisla- 
ture, now in session. I have introduced 
House bill 3182, which, if passed, would 
establish a presidential primary—the 
object of the resolution, 

Nebraska has had a presidential pri- 
mary for some time, like many other 
States, but they have found it not com- 
pletely to their liking and have sought 
to change it. They realize the basic idea 
is excellent, but whenever you start leg- 
islation on virgin ground you sometimes 
need to change it in order to meet the 
new problems which confront you. 

I am sure my colleagues will want to 
read this resolution so that it might help 
to guide them when the bill is brought 
to the floor. 

“Whereas the various States have en- 
acted primary election laws that vary in 
the method of obtaining an advisory vote 
on presidential candidates; and 

“Whereas it would be more representative 
of the people if the advisory vote obtained 
before the national conventions was uni- 
form: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 65th session assembled— 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
enact a law establishing a uniform election 
procedure for obtaining an advisory vote for 
presidential candidates. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of the 
legislature to the Vice President of the 
United States as Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member from Nebraska 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

CHARLES J. WARNER, 
President of the Legislature. 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 6, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 65th regular ses- 
sion on the 16th day of February 1953. 

Huco F. SRB, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 
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India’s “TVA” Modeled After the 
Tennesseee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE L. EViNS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day I spoke of the significance and im- 
portance of the opening of the multi- 
purpose power and river development 
program in India. In this connection I 
desire to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing two reports from the wires of the 
Associated Press. The articles follow: 


Inpia’s “TVA” System To Be OPENED TODAY 


New DELHI, INDIA, February 21.—Prime 
Minister Nehru will throw switches today and 
Saturday to inaugurate the first units of In- 
dia’s $140 million multipurpose power sys- 
tem, modeled after the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Involved are the Bokara steam 
power plant, the largest of its kind in Asia, 
and one of the series of dams in the gigantic 
irrigation, power, and flood-control project 
covering the 330-mile-long Damodar Valley 
in eastern India. 

The Indian Government, the World 
Bank—which lent $38 million—and a group 
of American and Indian engineers all shared 
in the development. India’s parliament 
started the ball rolling in 1948 by creating 
the Damodar Valley Corp., modeled directly 
on the TVA. 


WILL END FLOODS 

The program, when completed, will end 
disastrous floods in the thickly populated 
valley, supply water from eight major stor- 
age dams for irrigation of more than a mile 
lion acres and furnish nearly 500,000 kilo- 
watts of hydro and steam electrical power 
for eastern India’s industries. 

Two states most directly involved, Bihar 
and West Bengal, helped in supplying capital 
for this venture, one of a half-dozen major 
river valley projects fitted into India’s overall 
5-year plan of economic development. 

Designed and constructed by the Kuljian 
Corp., of Philadelphia, Pa., the $35 million 
Bokara power station is not only the largest 
in Asia but the first major high-pressure 
steam plant in the Far East. Its four 60,000- 
kilowatt generating units will operate at 
steam pressures of 900 pounds per square 
inch. 

INVOLVES THREE PARTS 

The Bokara project involves three parts: 
The steam power station itself; the Konar 
Dam, 12 miles from the plant, to furnish 
cooling water; and a total of 447 miles of 
transmission lines and substations. An aerial 
ropeway will supply coal at the rate of 700,000 
tons annually from the nearby Bermo strip 
coal fields. 

Only the first 4 units will go into opera- 
tion now. The remainder will follow at 3- 
month intervals. Operation will be in the 
hands of 11 Indian engineers who trained at 
some of the largest power stations in the 
United States. 


NEHRU OPENS POWER PROJECT 


New DELHI, Inpia, February 21.—Prime 
Minister Nehru today inaugurated in Bihar 
State, the first units of India’s $140 million 
Damodar River Valley power system, modeled 
after America’s Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He said “a new India is being born in this 
valley * * * schemes like these alone can 
stop helpless dependence on the vagaries of 
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nature and our agriculture need no more be 
a mere gamble in rains.” 

Referring to Communist criticism of the 
presence of American technicians, Nehru 
said: “We are thankful to these foreign tech- 
nicians who helped us to raise these monu- 
mental structures for the national benefit. 
Whether American or Indian technicians 
built this, it belongs to the common man of 
India.” 

The Indian Government, the World Bank— 
which lent $38 million—and a group of 
American and Indian engineers shared in the 
development, which dates back to 1948. 

The $35 million Bokara power station of 
the project is the largest in Asia and the first 
major high-pressure steam plant in the Far 
East. 


Our Propaganda in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Our Propaganda in Asia,” 
written by Mrs. Fleur Cowles and pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly. I think 
this article is very informative, and for 
that reason I am asking that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our PROPAGANDA IN ASIA 
(By Fleur Cowles) 
I 


I travel outside the United States of 
America quite a lot: In the last 2 years I've 
been twice to South America, three times to 
Europe and recently to the Far East. I see 
and talk to government leaders and interest- 
ing personalities wherever I go; I also talk 
to anyone at hand. And I wince when I 
think how little the world thinks of us. Why 
don’t we do a better selling job? 

It is in the Orient that I find the most 
embarrassing form of polite fear and con- 
tempt for our size. It glares at you. I admit 
that even in such a worldly place as France, 
the propaganda job is still so sticky I have 
yet to discover one farmer who knows the 
truth about Marshall aid, mutual aid, or the 
offshore purchases—or how any one of these 
can possibly affect his life. Yet I think the 
misunderstandings in the Far East are far 
more critical. Despite the fact that most of 
the misconceptions about us are concen- 
trated there, the area gets eye-dropper atten- 
tion in the matter of public relations with 
the United States of America. This is pure 
folly since the Far East is really the one last 
big testing ground left between democracy 
and communism. And all the world watches. 

I'd like to state promptly that my journey 
this year to Asia was brief. I have only the 
most personal impressions—backed by di- 
rect inquiry as to what our American for- 
eign service people are doing about infor- 
mation and propaganda. Even a 6-week 
journey is long enough to blot up intuitive- 
ly what a country’s feeling is for the United 
States of America. As a matter of fact, I 
came away wishing that the administration 
would make the same 6-week visit. 

My journey to the Orient took me through 
the front lines in Korea and up to the Truce 
Conference, I sat in on off-the-record ses- 


sions in Japan. I flew to Formosa to hear 
at first hand the Chiang side of the story. 
I went to Hong Kong, that tense city on the 
islands and rocks in one of the world’s most 
spectacular harbors, a British colony perched 
like a mouse under the paws of a Chinese 
dragon. In Calcutta, the dying man on the 
street still dies without a passing glance in 
a world too terribly unchanged. Commu- 
nist swords and scabbards are hidden in 
many corners of this starving dung-ridden 
city—ready for action. In Siam lies the most 
tempting loot of all for the Communists, be- 
cause Siam is fat with rice. As a food-sur- 
plus country, she trembles at her own poten- 
tially lush value to the Reds. 

In the Philippine Islands I discussed the 
food problem and agrarian reform with Pres- 
ident Quirino. I also got to know the in- 
trepid Magsaysay, their Secretary of Defense, 
who is slowly killing off the Communist Huks 
right in the very jungles which once were 
their refuge. I saw Magsaysay twice again 
when he was in New York recently, and had 
long talks with him about enforcing land 
reform. Magsaysay knows this would remove 
the political teeth from the Huks’ bite— 
they couldn’t even hold their ranks together 
without this propaganda weapon. And he 
is helping to accomplish this by the bold 
stroke of giving land to the captured Com- 
munist Huks. 

Magsaysay’s meeting of war veterans from 
the Philippine Islands’ neighbors was an 
extraordinary cultural and propaganda at- 
tack against the Communists. He invited 
delegates from North Borneo, Thailand, the 
Malay States, Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Indochina to come to this secretly planned 
session at Baguio to pool their experiences 
in psychological as well as military warfare 
in dealing with the Communists. To keep 
this conference from being snarled by poli- 
tics and government, Magsaysay called it in 
the name of veterans of the last war. Yet, 
in four instances, the veterans’ organizations 
sent defense ministers as well as chiefs of 
staff. This is the kind of cold war propa- 
ganda setting the Russians’ stage so well. I 
am pleased to see the technique introduced 
and adopted by our side. 

Magsaysay told me one of his unsung 
armies is the schoolteacher corps all over 
the Islands. They teach the principles of 
democracy to children and their parents (at 
the little village level as well as in the cities). 
They are spreading the fact that Magsaysay 
has the gun poised against corruption, that 
he intends to force political bosses to give 
way to honest elections (a prospect that once 
seemed to most Filipinos to require a mira- 
cle). He promises that land reform will be 
increasingly enforced. There, in a mass of 
thousands of dedicated schoolteachers, is a 
propaganda corps our information experts 
ought to embrace. I hope we do. 
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A good many years of my life were spent 
in advertising before I entered publishing. 
I respect its power and salesmanship and 
its infiuence on our lives. Therefore, I looked 
with an advertising woman’s as well as an 
editor’s eyeʻon our propaganda efforts in 
Asia. I was disappointed to see our familiar 
advertising devices used there, where they 
neither fit nor fare well against the Asian 
backdrop. I want to see our advertising 
talent harnessed to meet the needs of the 
cold propaganda war, but I seriously question 
transplanting our sophisticated approaches. 

Comic books sell many products and have 
explained many an idea to Americans (in- 
cluding such diverse items as Christianity 
and space cadets), but what can we expect 
to accomplish when we distribute comic 
strips in India? Another instance of trans- 
planting rather than reinterpreting for the 
market is the use of American-made films 
in backward places in the interior. We 
should be using native films with native 
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actors who not only speak the language of 
the localities but look familiar to their 
audiences. 

We should use each country’s own tech- 
niques (improving them as we do) to repeat 
and repeat our attitude toward the problems 
which beset the wretched millions who are 
prey to Communist promises. The first job 
in using each country’s familiar symbols 
must be to make it clear we want to see 
land reforms take place, and promptly. The 
sooner we do this, the more effective we shall 
be in preventing a disproportionate share 
of farmers’ efforts from falling into the hands 
of landlords. 

Everywhere I went, I got the impression 
that the eastern world mistakes our interest 
as a new imperialism which has merely 
shifted from old power to new power. The 
conflict is tense between the desperate need 
of us and the fear of us—the suspicion of 
our motives. To overcome this, deeds are 
the finest form of propaganda. 

In addition to land reform, the other big 
propaganda need is to make it clear that 
we Americans can, and will, support the 
Asiatics’ own efforts to produce more for 
themselves. We can show the peoples of 
the Far East how to help themselves, but 
we must show them how in their own terms. 
I repeat: we've got to start using their 
media instead of “shotgunning” our mis- 
understood ones. The Asiatics have fascinat- 
ing propaganda instruments; they love their 
shadow play, storytellers, and mythical sooth- 
sayers. Even if we are not enthusiastic about 
them, we should employ them; and we should 
use their local artists instead of our unfamil- 
iar ones. Wherever we can we should teach 
illiterates to read simple truths in their 
own devices and dialects. 

In Asia, where the color question makes 
the population look on all whites with sus- 
picion, we must learn to give our help a 
better complexion. We must work with peo- 
ple, and not give any impression of seeming 
to order them to graft our technological 
efficiency upon their culture from the out- 
side. Our technical assistance must be 
proffered without the slightest condescen- 
sion. With it must be linked patient, long- 
range projects like universities, laboratories, 
hospitals, plans for exchange students. We 
must promote vocational training to turn 
out teachers for the millions who cannot 
earn a living. We must make reference ma- 
terial available to those who can read (320 
millions out of a billion in the Orient can- 
not). And all this help must be so firmly 
planned as not to collapse with each new 
problem, which it now tends to do. 

The Indians, by the way, have demon- 
strated, in one dramatic example in Farida- 
bad, that they can make their own reha- 
bilitation programs work. Faridabad bor- 
rowed $5 million from the central govern- 
ment and turned a desolate rural village 
of poverty and squalor outside New Delhi 
into a suburban industrial center in 4 years— 
a quite perfect modern town for 50,000 pen- 
niless refugees. They now live and work 
there with social and productive amenities 
of the sort to which most of Western Europe 
would aspire. And they're repaying the gov- 
ernment already. 

We should continue to back this sort of 
thing—do it jointly and as cheaply as possi- 
ble, so that the Asians can maintain for 
themselves what we help them to start. 
These projects should be duplicated (and 
then skillfully exploited) in other pivotal 
communities—to let productive democracy 
be openly measured against communisim. 

We have succeeded in our efforts on the is- 
land of Formosa (or Taiwan, as the natives 
prefer it be called). I came away convinced 
we were at least getting credit among the 
Taiwanese for the reversal in their welfare. 
Land reform (helped by the warm breath of 
the American. Joint Commission down the 
backs of island officials) gave the Formosan 
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farmer 62.5 percent of his crop. He formerly 
got about 30 percent. American ferti- 
lizer was distributed to make the land more 
productive. We also helped to rehabilitate 
the island’s war-ravaged fertilizer plants. 
The result is the largest crop in Formosa’s 
history. 

Somehow we must make it clear all over 
Asia that this is our idea of justice—that we 
are not supporting policies in Asia which we 
disapprove of for ourselves. Otherwise, the 
Reds will continue to class us as silent 
partners of the ghosts of the former em- 
pires, which still haunt the people of Asia, 
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Recently Dr. Wilson M. Compton, Staff Di- 
rector of the State Department’s Advisory 
Commission on Information, wrote me that 
he considered his job in terms of good dis- 
tribution. He meant getting the right 
product to the right place at the right time. 
To him, that product is truth—the truth 
about Americans. I hope he succeeds, for 
each time he does, he cuts down the dis- 
belief and even the fear many backward 
people have for us. 

I think we can do this only if we stop 
distributing big phrases about the specific 
wonders of our capitalistic world as against 
their peonage—and abandon the dream of 
transplanting, overnight, any glorified no- 
tion of our 20th century civilization. The 
one thing hungry millions yearn for is the 
certainly of their next meal, and we must 
stop talking about the distant golden wheat 
fields of Kansas and tall corn of Iowa as if 
they were any immediate answer. 

Do we really expect a deeply wounded and 
hungry mass of people, living in dirt-floor 
shacks, to cheer about our skyscrapers or 
our giant tractors or our toilets, soft drinks, 
chewing gum, cars, and telephones, none 
of which they have ever seen? 

In one Indian community no one had ever 
seen our common garden-variety hoe until 
we gave a bundle of them to some farmers 
who had been using primitive sticks. Hoes 
promptly raised the crop output. Imagine 
what motorized tractors would do, If India 
can raise her production just 10 percent she 
can eat. 

Instead of vast projects based on our own 
needs and standards, we ought to continue 
with simple tools like those hoes, with crop- 
rotation aids, new roads, and practiced agri- 
cultural demonstrations of better techniques 
and new practices. And they ought to be 
carried on by a foreign-service infantry 
force really willing to dirty their hands. 

Everywhere I found the Communists work- 
ing “close to the soil.” They scatter and 
distribute leaflets, canvass peasants’ houses, 
penetrate inoffensively into unions and re- 
ligious societies, meet the common people 
in everyday situations. They play down any 
obvious politics and are less under suspicion 
and less irritating as a result, and more 
dangerous. 

The Soviets have also launched a giant 
“book campaign.” All over India, the Com- 
munists use party membership as a distri- 
bution chain to pass out literature which 
emanates from Moscow. The books sell for 
less than they cost. They are cleverly print- 
ed—by Indian standards. They are given 
over to the glorification of Russia and of 
the blessings of communism, and they are 
written on an almost childishly readable 
level. The very nature of their contents 
makes it difficult for Indian government offi- 
cials to ban the books, since they cannot 
term the material subversive. 

Even in Japan, Soviet-published books 
written in Japanese flood the bookstalls in 
the vulnerable student university areas. I 
visited shop after shop in Tokyo where 
brand-new bargain books were selling like 
hot cakes at two-thirds off their list price, 
Biographies of Uncle Joe were best sellers, 


Not all the cultural offense is waged 
through books; the Soviets have unleashed a 
flood of films, too; the Fall of Berlin is the 
most notable one. And the most diabolic 
success of all has been their leaflet pene- 
tration of Asia. We really stand convicted 
today on the germ warfare we never con- 
ducted. Cultural missions are constantly 
invited to China, to tour and see for them- 
selves the contagious renaissance there (as 
they put); to see the so-called agrarian re- 
form and proof of the so-called benevolent 
yearning for peace among Chinese Commu- 
nists. These they are expected to dramatize 
when they return to off-Communist bases. 
And they do dramatize them so effectively 
that many natives ask themselves which 
type of democracy, the western or the east- 
ern type, they prefer. 

The Reds are skillful in other ways. They 
train their agents to eat the same food, talk 
the same language, wear the same clothes, 
and endure the same hardships as the peo- 
ple they promise to rescue. We, on the 
other hand, attempt to permeate Asiatic 
countries with ideas we think important by 
using Americans who don't know the coun- 
try they're in, can't speak the language, and 
never leave the major cities. This difference 
symbolizes the truth of our comparative fail- 
ure. I found our information people too 
often using psychologically unsound, beau- 
tifully elaborate brochures to make argu- 
ments above the ken of the natives. 

I am sorry to sound so critical. So many 
of our propaganda efforts are carried out 
by dedicated young men who really deserve 
our applause for their efforts. They live 
(with their long-suffering wives and often 
their children) under conditions which the 
average American would find cruelly primi- 
tive and difficult. Their will and willing- 
ness and their ardor are beyond question; 
but the direction they are given is quite an- 
other thing. 

Propaganda and information should be 
two-way streets, I think we are far too 
prone to want to make the world over in 
our own image; and most of the world re- 
sents it. When we learn to have genuine 
respect for and appreciation of many other 
cultures (and, may I add, when these people 
know we do) we will understand how to 
carry on information and propaganda pro- 
grams which will be effective. 


Price Decontrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
f Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


SPOKANE, WASH., February 17, 1953. 
Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We do not like the results of 
price decontrol in this area. 

Please inform your colleagues in the House 
that the folks back home are starting to kick. 

We working people are being squeezed, and 
we want the President to know we don't like 
it. 

Hope the Washington delegation will do it’s 
utmost to put a stop to this unwarranted 
profiteering, and price gouging. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH E. Snow. 
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Anti-Semitic and Racial Discrimination 
in Communist Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 26, 1953, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 25, condemning 
the surge of anti-Semitism in Soviet 
Russia and her satellites; and at this 
time I wish to have printed in the REC- 
orp the resolution on the subject adopted 
by the board of commissioners of the 
city of Newark. . 

Recalling that there was no official 
censure when Hitler started his persecu- 
tion of the Jews, it is encouraging that 
the recent manifestations of Soviet anti- 
Semitism have aroused the free world 
to the need for prompt action to 
avert disaster. The following resolution 
adopted by the board of commissioners 
of the city of Newark ably expresses the 
sentiments of all decent people who are 
filled with foreboding at the rise of anti- 
Semitism in Russia and the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe: 


+ Whereas the religious intolerance of com- 
munism is again being manifested and Jew- 
ish citizens of Russia and other communistic 
countries are being discriminated against 
because of their racial culture and Jewish 
faith and their deep profound love for the 
moral law, which has brought down upon 
them the hostility of the Kremlin leaders 
and their anti-Semitic policy with its sinister 
appeal to racial and religious prejudices; and 

Whereas we, citizens of these United States, 
abhorring intolerance and discrimination be- 
cause of race and religion, do deem it our 
public duty to give some expression of our 
protest against the acts of the Soviet leaders 
and their satellites by their anti-Semitic 
policy, their false accusations, arrests, and 
trials of physicians and leaders of Jewish 
faith; the Soviet diplomatic break with the 
State of Israel; and the threat thereof to the 
2,500,000 citizens of Jewish culture and faith 
in the Soviet-controlled countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Newark, N. J., That we, for and 
in behalf of the citizens of Newark, do hereby 
give voice to our protests against the religious 
intolerance and racial discrimination and 
the anti-Semitic policy of the Soviet and its 
satellites, and express to the oppressed men 
and women thereof our most sincere sympa- 
thy, our love, our devotion, our prayers, and 
our hopes, that they may soon be released 
from the bondage of their oppression; that 
the Star of David may lead them to a better 
day and days, which will bring back to them 
the enjoyment of religious liberty ordained 
for all free men and women; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby convey to his 
Excellency, the Governor, and the members 
of the State legislature, our request that they 
memorialize the President and the Congress 
of the United States to protest the anti- 
Semitic and the racial discrimination and 
religious intolerance of the communistic 
countries; that our representatives to the 
United Nations shall make proper representa- 
tions upon behalf of this Nation and of its 
citizens against the Soviet and its satellite 
countries for their acts of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance and discrimination and 
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their policy of anti-Semitism; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

shall be forwarded by the city clerk to the 
Governor, members of the State legislature, 
end to the Senators and Congressmen from 
New Jersey. 

RALPH A, VILLANI, 

STEPHEN J. MORAN, 

JOHN B. KEENAN, 

M. ELLENSTEIN, 

Leo P. CARLIN, 

Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Newark, N. J. 


The Social Security Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much misinformation given 
to the public with regard to the social- 
security fund that it is refreshing to read 
an editorial in the Boston Herald of 
Monday, February 9, 1953. 

In the hope of bringing it to the at- 
tention of the general public, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, already 
granted me, I offer the editorial for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY FUND Exists 


This is one of the most prevalent errors 
of the day, the idea that the old-a’ e insur- 
ance tax is spent by the Government as soon 
as it is received. It is an error shared in 
by distinguished persons and agencies, in- 
cluding the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Small Business 
Men's Association. 

The chamber, for instance, says, “No one 
questions the ability of the Government's 
Social Security System to pay benefits when 
due, but the ability of the system to pay 
these benefits rests not on the invested as- 
sets of the trust fund but solely on future 
taxable capacity.” 

And the president of the small business- 
men’s association asserts that those who 
have paid once for their old-age pensions 
will have to pay again, which means paying 
twice for one benefit, which is crooked and 
a fraud. 

But just for accuracy’s sake, let’s see what 
happens. 

The old-age tax last year brought in about 
$2 billion more than was spent in benefits. 
This $2 was invested in Government securi- 
ties; that is, the Government at once bor- 
rowed the $2 billion and spent it. 

But these were not new securities issued 
by the Government just to absorb this $2 
billion. The transaction did not increase 
the national debt one cent. If these se- 
curities had not been taken by: the social 
eccurity reserve fund, they would have had 
to be sold elsewhere. 

No one will ever be taxed a second time 
for social-security benefits under this system. 
The money to pay these securities will, of 
course, have to be raised sometime by taxes, 
but the money would have to be raised just 
the same if the securities had been sold else- 
where than to the fund. If the reserve fund 
were kept in cash, exactly as much money 
would have to be raised by taxation to meet 
Government bond obligations as under the 
present system. The only difference would 
be that the fund would not gain the interest 
that it now collects on its Government bond 
holdings. 


As a matter of practical fact, it would be 
impossible to hold $16,000,000,000 in cash, 
the present level of the fund, for it would 
upset the currency balance. 

It happens that the private life insurance 
companies hold about $11,000,000,000 in 
United States Government securities. This 
was money collected from premiums paid. 
When the insurance companies come to cash 
their Government bonds, the Government 
will have to raise the money by taxation. 
Does this mean that the policy holders will 
pay twice—once as premium and once as 
tax? 

Of course it doesn’t, for these bonds would 
have to be paid for out of taxes no matter 
who held them, and it makes no difference 
whether it is the insurance companies or a 
lot of individuals. The Social Security in- 
vestment in Government securities is no 
different. 

The amount of money that has to be 
borrowed by the Government is determined 
by the annual deficit. The deficit is deter- 
mined by the excess of spending over rev- 
enue. The Government does not spend any 
more because it can borrow easily from the 
Social Security fund. The fund does not 
increase the national debt. 

What else could be done with the fund 
than invest it in Government securities? 
Cash is impracticable and would deprive the 
fund of some $300,000,000 in annual inter- 
est. Bank deposits for an inactive reserve 
are absurd. Investment in private industry 
would be a questionable practice for the 
Government. 

It is hard to see how a reserve could be 
made any more real, Yet, the United States 
Chamber, which is advancing a pay-as-you- 
go for social security, is disposed to dismiss 
the trust fund ‘as if it were a fictional piece 
of bookkeeping. 

There are arguments for putting old age 
and survivors insurance on a basis of col- 
lecting each year the amount necessary to 
pay the benefits of that year, although 
this paper does not believe this is a safe 
policy. But to offer as an argument for that 
policy the notion that the present reserve 
fund is a phony is to confuse the issue badly. 


At 81 an Indispensable Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I always have had deep respect for the 
public servants who toil usually for in 
adequate pay in the offices of our munic- 
ipal, States, and Federal Governments. 
. We hear so much in criticism, stem- 
ming from the derelictions of the few, so 
little of appreciation of the worth of the 
many, that it is refreshing and hearten- 
ing to read in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
February 23, 1953, the following news 
article which I am extending my re- 
marks to include: 

Edward J. Kenealy is beginning his 82d 
year with a continuing enthusiasm for his 
job, one of the most complicated in Cook 
County. 

Kenealy, a lean, sprightly man, for 24 years 
has been assistant chief clerk and supervisor 
of the tax extension division of the county 
clerk's office. 

He and John Crane, chief clerk and tax 
commissioner for the county clerk, are the 
mathematical wizards who figure all county 
tax rates. 
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The complex job involves computing valu- 
ations and d rates for each of 457 
taxing divisions in the county. 

Kenealy, who observed his 8lst birthday 
last Monday, has no intention of retiring— 
not for a time at least. 

After being graduated from St. Patrick 
Academy, he was a traveling auditor for 
various business firms. He then went with 
the United States Treasury Department. 

In 1929 Robert M. Schweitzer, then county 
clerk and a former classmate of Kenealy's at 
St. Patrick, hired him for his present job. 

The present county clerk, Richard J. Daley, 
is more than content to leave Kenealy and 
Crane in charge of a fair share of the coun- 
ty’s tax fixing problems. 

“They know more about taxes and the 
entire tax situation than any other two men 
in Cook County,” noted Daley. 

How much are they paid for all this brain 
work? 

Kenealy gets $4,200 a year and Crane, who 
has been with the department since 1920, re- 
ceives $5,100 annually. 


The Religious Significance of George 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
say that on the 22d of February, Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, the pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, city of 
Washington, delivered a very interesting 
and instructive address on the subject, 
The Religious Significance of George 
Washington. 

This address was delivered in the De- 
partment of the Interior Auditorium and 
is as follows: 


When you travel west on Highway 40, 
sometimes referred to as the National High- 
way, as you are proceeding through the high 
mountains of western Pennsylvania, some 
11 miles east of the Monongahela River you 
will see on the left side of the highway old 
Fort Necessity and hard by on the right you 
will visit a mound which is the present rest- 
ing place of General Braddock. 

Had you been present on that day, July.9, 
1755, when the British general fell mortally 
‘wounded, you would have witnessed a 23- 
year-old colonel of the Virginia militia in 
No. 11 boots, standing 6 feet 2, hurrying 
about giving precise commands, weighing 
carefully every direction, making disposition 
of the shattered army as he o; and 
commanded the rear guard which withheld 
the slaughtering French and Indian troops 
so that the remnants of the dispirited Red- 
coated forces might escape. On that swel- 
tering July morning you would also have 
seen Colonel Washington, standing over the 
blanket-shrouded body of General Braddock 
and draw from his tunic a copy of the An- 
glican Prayer Book, and, since the chaplain 
was severely wounded, you would have heard 
this youth say, “I am the resurrection and 
the life” as he conducted the burial rites of 
the church. 

Then when the young officer had com- 
mended the soul of the late general to his 
Maker, the body was lowered and the earth 
hurriedly put back into the grave. Then 
the King’s officer (Washington was only a 
Colonial) ordered the continuance of the re- 
treat. The column marched over the grave, 
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stamped it down with marching feet, rolled 
over it with the wagon trains, and left the 
tracks of horses’ hoofs everywhere, obliterat- 
ing the marks of the grave so that no Indian 
might discover the spot and dig up the body 
for the blond scalp. 

This young Virginia colonel whose birth- 
day we commemorate on this Lord’s day, 
though not a sentimental pacifist, and by 
no means a softy, knew what to do in re- 
ligious matters. For when all the cynics, 
debunkers and detractors have had their 
day, the truth is that the Father of our 
Country came out of a family of Christian 
commitment and was himself a man of deep 
and sincere.religious devotion. 

Less than 2 months after his birth on 
February 22, 1732, he received Christian bap- 
tism, two godfathers and one godmother 
recorded as assuring the vows to rear him in 
the Christian faith. He lived at a time when 
names on church rolls were relatively un- 
important but when religion penetrated most 
of colonial culture and home life. When at 
11 years of age his father died, his mother 
looked to him from time to time to conduct 
the daily family devotions—and he thereby 
became familiar with the Bible and the book 
of common prayer. When in command of 
Fort Necessity, he led his men in religious 
exercises. And after Braddock’s campaign 
when for 3 years he was commander in chief 
of the frontier defense of Virginia, there 
being no chaplain assigned for 2 years, he 
doubled in both positions—commander and 
chaplain, 

During the Battle of Monongahela, when 
he had been the moving target of a hail of 
bullets from French and Indian muskets and 
two horses were shot from under him, he 
counted the bullet holes in his coat and 
wrote that he credited his escape to the 
“miraculous care of Providence that pro- 
tected me beyond all human expectations.” 

John C. Fitzpatrick described Washington’s 
attitude in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion: 

Then comes a personal note of soul humil- 
ity in his letter to Joseph Reed in January 
1776: “I have scarcely,” wrote Washington, 
“emerged from one difficulty before I have 
plunged into another. How it will end, God 
in His great goodness will direct. I am 
thankful for His protection to this time.” 
One thing that speedily became clear to the 
mind of George Washington was that the 
military and governmental difficulties of 
America were not, and could not, be properly 
met without the help of God. They were too 
great and America was too feeble, in Wash- 
ington’s judgment, to admit of their success- 
ful solution without help from on high, and 
certainly the verdict of history as to the mag- 
nitude of these difficulties has confirmed 
Washington’s political judgment, though the 
muse is still too profane to admit the accu- 
racy of his religious belief. Also, instead of 
becoming opinionated, instead of developing 
an ego, instead of becoming confident of his 
abilities as he succeeded in surmounting one 
difficulty after another, George Washington 
became more and more convinced that the 
hand of God was in those triumphs and 
greater and greater became his spiritual hu- 
mility, but not weak dependence on his Crea- 
tor. This humility in success and willingness 
to accept failure without complaint is exem- 
plified at the end of the siege of Boston. You 
recall the seizure and fortification of Dor- 
chester Heights and how the British prepared 
for another Bunker Hill for they attempted 
to cross the bay and storm the works, and 
Bunker Hill would have been child’s play to 
the slaughter that would have ensued. You 
recall also, that the red-coats were pre- 
vented from crossing the water by a sudden 
and violent storm which lasted so long that 
by the time it was over Howe felt that the 
works had become too strong for him, gave 
over the attempt and evacuated the town. 
Here is Washington’s comment to his brother 
John on the occurrence; “That this remark- 


able interposition of Providence is for some 
wise purpose, I have not a doubt.” 

“And this was rather an extraordinary 
thing to say, for with the preparations made 
all contingencies provided for, and with a 
sufficiency of ammunition, none of which 
things were present at the affair of Bunker 
Hill, it is quite reasonable to assume that 
Howe’s attempt would have resulted in the 
complete annihilation of the British Army. 

“The setting up of the actual machinery 
of religion in the Continental Army has 
some evidence of value for interpreting 
Washington's religion. The Congress au- 
thorized the employment of chaplains, after 
Washington had urged it, and the general 
orders of July 9, 1776, when the Army was 
in New York City, directed that: ‘The 
colonels or commanding officers of each regi- 
ment are directed to procure for chaplains 
accordingly, persons of good character and 
exemplary lives. To see that all inferior 
officers and soldiers pay them a suitable 
respect and attend carefully upon religious 
exercises. The blessings and protection of 
heaven are at all times necessary but espe- 
cially so in times of public distress and dan- 
ger. The general hopes and trusts that every 
officer and man will endeavor so to live and 
act as becomes a Christian soldier defending 
the dearest rights and liberties of his coun- 
try.’ And in the announcement, in these 
same orders of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Commander in Chief hoped that 
‘this important event will serve as a fresh 
incentive to every oficer and soldier to act 
with fidelity and courage as knowing that 
now the peace and safety of his country 
depends (under God) solely on the success 
of our arms.’” 

Washington also showed his religious spirit 
in the establishment of days of Thanks- 
giving in the Army, as Dr. Fitzpatrick .de- 
scribed: 

“After the wearing campaign of 1777, when 
the battle-scarred troops were on their march 
to Valley Forge for the winter, the Com- 
mander in Chief issued orders on December 
17, for the observance of a thanksgiving day: 
‘Tomorrow being the day set apart by the 
Honorable Congress for public thanksgiving 
and praise; and duty calling us devoutly 
to express our grateful acknowledgments to 
God for the manifold blessings He has 
granted us. The general directs that the 
Army remain in its present quarters and 
that the chaplains perform divine service 
with their several corps and brigades. And 
earnestly exhorts all officers and soldiers 
whose absence is not indispensably neces- 
sary, to attend with reverence the solem- 
nities of the day.’ 

“The suffering at Valley Forge, the terrible 
weather, and the activities needful to secure 
enough food for the troops explain, to some 
extent, the lack of mention of church serv- 
ices during that winter. Also many of the 
chaplains were absent from camp and there 
were a number of vacancies among them, as 
shown by the orders of May 2, 1778: ‘The 
Commander in Chief directs that divine 
services be performed every Sunday at 11 
o’clock in those brigades to which there are 
chaplains—those which have none, to attend 
the places of worship nearest to them. It is 
expected that officers of all ranks will by 
their attendance set the example to their 
men. While we are zealously performing 
the duties of good citizens and soldiers we 
certainly ought not to be inattentive to the 
higher duties of religion. To the distin- 
guished character of patriot it should be our 
highest glory to add the more distinguished 
character of Christian. The signal instances 
of providential goodness which we have ex- 
perienced and which have now almost 
crowned our labors with complete success, 
demand from us in a peculiar manner the 
warmest returns of gratitude and piety to 
the Supreme Author of all good.” 

His religious life is revealed as President. 

When he became President he adopted the 
custom of the Kings of England and kissed 
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the Bible after taking the oath of office and 
when he responded in the oath he said, “I 
Swear, so help me God.” 

George Washington was well versed in the 
Scriptures. If he had a favorite book it was 
Micah and if he had a favorite text, then 
judged by the frequency of allusion, it must 
have been Micah 4: 4—“'They shall set every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree.” 
When he took the oath of office on the Bible 
borrowed from the Masonic lodge in New 
York it was opened so as to expose the pas- 
sage in Genesis from Genesis 49: 15 to 
Genesis 50: 8, 

You see his religious spirit in his public 
papers. 

In his inaugural address, 1789, he declared: 

“Such being the impressions under which 
I have, in obedience to the public summons, 
repaired to the present station, it would be 
peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being, who rules over the universe, 
who presides in the councils of nations, and 
whose providential aids can supply every 
human defect, that his benediction may con- 
secrate to the liberties and happiness of the 
people of the United States a government 
instituted by themselves for these essential 
purposes, and may enable every instrument 
employed in its administration to execute 
with success the functions allotted to his 
charge.” 

George Washington did more than declare 
on public occasions his interest in religion. 
He practiced his religion in private by main- 
taining the spiritual disciplines of devo- 
tional reading and prayer. 

President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, said: 
“If he was not a Christian he was more like 
one than any man of the same description 
whose life has hitherto been recorded.” 

And he not only professed his Christain 
faith, he practiced it. The year after his 
marriage he was elected a warden of Truro 
Parish at Pohick. They did not always have 
services in this church and through the 
years he developed the habit of attending 
services either at Pohick or at Christ's 
Church, Alexandria. Sometimes the roads 
were muddy and almost impassable but he 
went to church. Even in good weather it 
required 4 hours to drive by coach from 
Mount Vernon to Alexandria, where today in 
Christ’s Church you can sit in the pew in 
which he reyerently worshiped the God who 
gave us life and liberty. 

He had a strong sense of duty as well as 
privilege in going to church. “There being 
no Episcopal minister in this place” (New 
York) he wrote, “I went to hear morning 
service in the Dutch Reformed Church— 
which being in that language not a word of 
which I understood, I was in no danger of 
becoming a proselyte to its religion by the 
eloquence of the preacher.” 

A good ancestry, a good land, and a strong 
religious faith made him the man he was. 
The historian J. T. Adams wrote, “In the 
travail of war and revolution, America had 
brought forth a man to be ranked with the 
greatest and noblest of any age in all the 
world. There have been greater generals in 
the field, and greater statesmen in the Cab- 
inet of our own and other nations. There 
has been no greater character.” 

His fellow Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, 
paid tribute to him: 

“He was incapable of fear, meeting per- 
sonal dangers with calmest unconcern, Per- 
haps the strongest feature in his character 
was prudence, never acting until every cir- 
cumstance, every consideration was maturely 
weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but 
when once decided going through with his 
purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. 

“He was, in every sense of the words, a 
wise, good, and a great man, * * 

“It may truly be said that never ata nature 
and fortune combine more perfectly to make 
a great man and to place him in the same 
constellation with whatever worthies have 
merited from man everlasting remembrance.” 
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A later President, commemorating the 
200th anniversary of his birth, President 
Herbert Hoover on February 22, 1932, spoke: 

“We need no attempt at canonization of 
George Washington. We know he was hu- 
man, subject to the discouragements and 
perplexities that come to us all. We know 
that he had moments of deepest anxiety. 
We know of his sufferings, and the sacrifices 
and anguish that came to him. We know 
of his resentment of injustice and misrepre- 
sentation. And yet we know that he never 
lost faith in our people. 

“Nor have I much patience with those who 
undertake the irrational humanizing of 
Washington. He had, indeed, fine qualities 
of friendliness, of sociableness, of humane- 
ness, of simple hospitality; but we have no 
need to lower our vision from his unique 
qualities of greatness, or to seek to depreciate 
the unparalleled accomplishments of the 
man who dominated and gave birth to the 
being of a great Nation.” 

The Bible, the church, and prayer have 
been part of the lives of all our Chief Execu- 
tives from President Washington to President 
Eisenhower. Somehow or other providence 
has ordained that we have been a Nation 
whose God is the Lord and have raised to 
the highest office men who have bowed hum- 
bly before Almighty God and exalted Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Let another great President—Abraham 
Lincoln—pay our final tribute to Washington 
in the words he once penned: 

“Washington is the mightiest name on 
earth—long since mightiest in the cause of 
civil liberty, still mightiest in moral reforma- 
tion. On that name no eulogy is expected. 
It cannot be. To add brightness to the sun 
or glory to the name of Washington is alike 
impossible. Let none attempt it. In solemn 
awe we pronounce the name and, in its naked 
deathless splendor, leave it shining on— 
George Washington.” 


Lowest Nixon Smear May Bring 
Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the following editorial 
which appeared in the Kansas City 
Times of February 14, 1953: 


LOWEST NIXON SMEAR May BRING PUNISH- 
MENT 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A Senate subcommittee now produces evi- 
dence of the most disgraceful of all the 
smears against RICHARD NIXON that began 
with the revelation in September of: the 
fund raised by friends in his behalf. This 
new one, which involves a letter bearing 
the marks of forgery, may now be traced 
to its origin and result in richly deserved 
punishment, for the whole business now goes 
to the Department of Justice. 

The details of this attack have appeared 
in the press and are incorporated in a mov- 
ing and informative account of the whole 
Nixon affair by Richard Wilson in the cur- 
rent issue of Look. The letter involved was 
purported to have been written by an official 
of a California oil company to an official of 
an eastern oil company in 1950. Its import 
is that people in the oil industry were going 
to pay $52,000 to Nixon in the course of that 
year, 


This letter, according to the testimony 
before the subcommittee, was transmitted 
with a covering letter by a Los Angeles pub- 
lic-relations man to a New York public- 
relations man. The New York man then is 
said to haye taken it to the New York Post 
and the Democratic National Committee. 
Both of these were unable to authenticate 
the letter from the oil man, and it was not 
used. The Los Angeles public-relations man 
asserts that he never wrote a letter or 
transmitted the forgery to the New York 
man. 

It is not stated in the Look article, but it 
is in the committee record that several days 
before the election the California oil com- 
pany learned of the alleged letter and vig- 
orously pursued the subject, warning news- 
papers and others against using it. This 
effort may well have prevented a use of the 
forgery at the 11th hour in the campaign. 
It may well be that, except for these warn- 
ings, many votes might have been changed 
by as despicable a trick as has ever occurred 
in American politics. 

This new revelation explains the ominous 
rumbling during October that “something 
much more damaging to Nixon” was to come 
out. Many voters were thrown into a state 
of nerves like that of the man waiting for the 
other shoe to fall. These rumors, according 
to the Look article, were accelerated by 
“Democratic politicos” who “started a whis- 
pering campaign that something new and 
dire was about to be disclosed.” 

This matter of the letter was the most 
serious but not the only underhanded at- 
tempt to smear Nrxon and defeat the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket. There was the story 
that Nixon and his family owned a for- 
tune in real estate. This proved to be shock- 
ing distortion. There was the story of 
Nrxon’s trip with Dana C. Smith to Habana, 
which was disproved. Also, the story of a 
sworn statement by Pat Nixon in behalf of 
her and her husband concerning their joint 
property. This came out later as a case of 
mistaken identity. 

No one can expect as an aftermath of all 
this any soul-searching by those who so 
bitterly pursued Nixon with these smears, 
for their past history raises doubt about 
their concern for professional ethics. But 
newspapers and broadcasting agencies that 
were used for the purpose of making these 
charges might well revise their standards of 
accuracy and fairness. For without those 
agencies, such charges could not reach any 
appreciable part of the public. 


Highway to Happiness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Highway to Happiness.” de- 
livered by Mrs. Stella Terrill Mann, noted 
lecturer and author, over the radio from 
Station KFT, Los Angeles, Calif., Decem- 
ber 28, 1952. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We are on the threshold of a brandnew 
year, ready for the next 365-day lap of our 
journey in time. We wish our friends a hap- 
py new year because unhappiness can rob 
them of health, wealth, reason and life it- 
self. But happiness cannot be handed to us 
by others. It results from three-way faith 
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put to work—faith in God, fellowman and 
self. Such faith is the basis of all freedom. 
And freedom of the individual to experiment, 
produce, invest, build, dare and do in 
thought, religion and work is the basis of all 
human happiness. Faith and happiness put 
to work produce prosperity and security. 
These guarantee peace. 

We Americans need to be reminded that 
faith is the builder and fear the destroyer 
of happiness and of man himself. For ever 
since 1913 when fear of war began to arise in 
Germany the people of the civilized world 
have lived in fear, But it has done more 
damage in America than in any other coun- 
try because it is a new role to.us. It does 
not belong to our national heritage. We 
did not know how to handle fear. And sọ, 
for nearly 40 years fear handled us, kept us 
wandering in a wilderness of confusion, con- 
trol, doubt, mistakes in seeking the promised 
land of happiness for all. 

The American people are not naturally 
war-minded. We are not killers or trouble 
makers. We are a nation of Churches, private 
homes, public schools and free enterprise. 
We love our freedom, peace and plenty and 
want every family on earth to have as much 
as we have. But our experiences in World 
War I, its aftermath, World War II, Korea 
and Communism, instilled in us a multitude 
of fears. These bred doubts in ourselves, 
misunderstandings between us and other 
nations. 

Fear always leads to frustration, unhappi- 
ness, indifference and often to crime. Com- 
munists rely on fear to fit free and formerly 
happy men to become slaves. Yet millions 
of Americans came to fear their own ability 


“to earn, speak up, plan or manage their 


affairs and turned over rights and respon- 
sibilities to-Federal, State, or other agencies. 
They neglected to exercise their privileges 
including voting, their forefathers died to 
insure. Even formerly solid businessmen 
and industrial leaders feared their own judg- 
ment and ability and asked for Government 
aid on every hand, 

We grew so afraid of everyday hazards of 
living that we demanded social security from 
cradle to grave. We demanded pay for not 
working, pay for not producing, pay for de- 
stroying what we had produced. All this had 
a crippling effect on the efforts of science 
and industry to create new wealth for all. 

Some of our Protestant churches on whose 
teaching this country began and grew great, 
left the Christian principle of worth of the 
individual and preached a social gospel of 
statism. They lost the faith of our fathers 
and fell victim of the Marx and Engels 
philosophy of fear, division, force, controls, 
and limitation. Many church members 
stopped looking to God and themselves and 
looked only to Government for happiness, 
security and a better world. 

All this resulted in Government interfer- 
ence and competition with private industry 
until 20 million people were receiving Gov- 
ernment checks and Government was so 
solidly entrenched in business that it threat- 
ened to change our American way of life 
forever. ~ 

Since Government employees cannot do 
the Nation’s work nor the Nation’s thinking 
as well as can private individuals, the result 
was a mounting national debt and the 
wildest spending spree in our history. Graft, 
dishonesty, mismanagement caused further 
alarms as tax burdens increased. 

Problems born of fear and mistakes were 
not solved by Government edict. They were 
increased. Millions who had worked and 
saved for their old age found themselves with 
& 50-cent dollar and suffering. Our policy 
of taxing some to give other a financial 
advantage proved unsound. Guaranteed 
bread did not guarantee happiness. It only 
turned to stones the bread the sufferers did 
have. Everywhere unhappiness increased. 

For example: Unhappiness in the United 
States increased so tremendously during the 


_ Past 20 years that the consumption of sleep- 
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ing tables increased 1,000 percent during that 
time. Alcoholism also increased. We be- 
came so jittery, emotionally disturbed and 
frustrated that Dr. Karl Menninger, famous 
psychiatrist said that 1 in 10 of us would 
need the help of a psychiatrist during our 
lifetime. : 

Fear impaired American prestige around 
the world, dictated our foreign policy, led us 
to appeasement and gave us 20 years of 
crisis government. 

But one day we began to wake up, to real- 
ize what fear had done and was doing to us. 
And we, the American people, decided to re- 
turn to faith in God, fellow man, and our- 
selves as a way to peace, plenty, and happi- 
ness. We were sick and tired of controlled 
living. 

That is what the recent election means—a 
spiritual victory of faith over fear. We are 
now determined to build our own homes, run 
our own industries, live our own lives, earn, 
spend, save, our own money as we see fit. 
No other nation ever has gone so deeply into 
socialism as we have gone and been able 
to turn back. But we shall do it. This 
Nation, under God, is going ahead as “The 
Republic of the United States of America, 
one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all,” with no more secret treaties, 
nor more Communist domination. For 
communism is three-way fear at work. And 
we, the American people, have left fear be- 
hind. We are now traveling the highway to 
happiness, 

We have set forth on a new beginning with 
God, Our self-reliance, self-discipline, and 
self-respect have returned. We fear no na- 
tion and no problem. We remember God 
and one are a majority. Our church mem- 
bership during the past 4 years has risen so 
sharply that today nearly 3 out of every 5 
Americans are members of some religious 
body. Importance of the individual is again 
recognized. We have been transformed as 
St. Paul advised, by the renewing of our 
minds. 

If enough Americans will keep their cour- 
age, speak up, use their God-given privileges, 
discharge their duties, and live by faith for 
the next 365 days, the historians of the fu- 
ture will look back to 1953 as one of the most 
important dates in human history. For as 
America goes, so will go the world. 

Can we do it? 

Of course we can. We must and we shall. 
For “God hath not given us a spirit of fear— 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind.” Let us arise and use to the utmost 
and teach others how to use this spirit of 
love, power, and a sound mind. If we will 
do this, we shall find that at long last we are 
entering the promised land of a better world 
for ourselves and for all men. be 

A world built on three-way faith without 
fear. A world of greater and greater freedom 
for the individual, with a higher, better, and 
happier standard of living than any nation 
ever has known. 


The Federal Government and Your 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass.; on 
Saturday, February 21, 1953: 

Highways were once dirt roads, used only 
by a few travelers and for small shipments 
of freight. 


But when the gas came along and 
Americans “took to the road” with their own 
private and independent means of transpor- 
tation, highways became as important as 
streets. No matter where you go, across 
deserts, or over mountains, or through 
sparsely inhabited areas, you will find 
smooth trails to make the going easy for 
your car or truck, 

These highways did not drop from heaven, 
They were made with labor, materials, and 
money. 

And more money to maintain, extend, and 
improve them in order to serve the increas- 
ing automobile population. 

How does the Federal Government come 
into the picture? 

The Bureau of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Commerce represents 
the National Government in matters relating 
to highways. It administers Federal aid to 
the States for highway construction, road 
building in Federal areas, and highway re- 
search, 

There are no highways except in Federal 
lands that are constructed and maintained 
wholly by the Government of the United 
States. Other countries do have national 
systems. Here, however, the States have 
complete control of the State highways and 
may regulate as they see fit the local roads 
and streets. The familiar “U. S.” sign that 
you see as you roll along on your four wheels 
or more is simply a convenient means for 
route marking agreed upon by the States 
so that you won't lose your way. 

When the first European colonists crossed 
the Atlantic to the New World, they found 
a wilderness threaded only by streams and 
Indian trails. As more people came and 
the new colonists moved inland, cleared 
paths were cut through the forests. Travel 
was mostly on foot or horseback, in dug- 
outs or birch-bark canoes. Then came ca- 
nals, wagon-freight lines, and stagecoaches, 
In 1829 the first steam locomotive in the 
United States was given a trial run. Swiftly 
the railroad came into its own and domi- 
nated transportation for the rest of the 
century. 

By 1890 lands away from the railroads 
had been settled, and farmers began to de- 
mand roads that could be traveled all year 
round. While the railroad could haul prod- 
uce from a rural area to the big city, it 
couldn't help the farmer when his loaded 
wagon got stuck in the mud on the way to 
the station. 

A new two-wheeled vehicle was invented 
and became very popular. It was called a 
bicycle. Men and women joined riding 
clubs for exercise and pleasure. Millions of 
them began to realize that smoother roads 
were needed so that they could get out into 
the country. More and more people joined 
in a nationwide demand for improved high- 
ways. 

There were 2 million miles of rural high- 
ways in the United States in 1890, but most 
of them were dirt roads that were often 
messy with mud or choking with dust. 
Only about 100,000 miles had surfaces that 
could be used in all kinds of weather. Even 
these were rough with gravel or crushed 
stone. Experiments with better types were 
tried. In 1872 the first brick pavement was 
laid in Charleston, W. Va. Portland cement 
concrete was put to use in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, in 1893. Both of these were much too 
expensive for widespread application on rural 
roads at that time. Tests with oil and tar, in 
an attempt to curb the dust nuisance and to 
keep the gravel surfaces from breaking up, 
were the beginnings of our modern bitumi- 
nous surfaces, 

The good-roads movement became a ma- 
jor issue with the coming of the horseless 
carriage, which revolutionized the Ameri- 
can way of life. And motorcars have im- 
proved faster than the highways which are 
supposed to serve them. The Duryea broth- 
ers built the first gasoline automobile in 
1893. There were 8,000 automobiles in the 
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United States at the turn of the century. 
By 1925 there were 20 million motor vehicles 
on our roads and streets. By 1950 there 
were 49 million, including 40 million pas- 
senger cars, over 814 million trucks, and 
223,000 buses. 

And they continue to flow from the as- 
sembly lines, pushing the total in use ever 
upward. 

The first breakaway from local support of 
roads was in 1891, when the State of New 
Jersey appropriated State-aid money to its 
counties for roadbuilding. By 1900 six 
other States had passed similar laws, and 
every State was providing some kind of aid. 

Gradually the States enlarged their pro- 
grams. The final step was full control of 
construction and maintenance of a State 
highway system by a State highway depart- 
ment. A few States began this movement 
before 1900, but many of them did not take 
over full charge until 1920. 

This process would have taken longer if it 
had not been for a law, passed in 1916 by 
Congress, which began the policy of pro- 
viding Federal-aid money to the States for 
road construction. These funds are divided 
among the States in proportion to their 
areas, populations, and mileage of rural 
mail routes. They are used only for con- 
struction and must be matched by the 
States, in general with an equal amount of 
their own money. The States have kept the 
right to select the roads to be improved, 
and the type of improvement. They make 
the surveys and plans, and supervise the 
construction. In all these steps, the States 
consult with and obtain the approval of the 
Federal Government. By requiring that each 
State establish a highway department of its 
own if it wanted to receive Federal assist- 
ance, this law increased the importance of 
the then-existing highway agencies, and 
caused them to be created in those States 
which were slow in setting them up. 

Encouraged by this policy, the States em- 
barked on large road construction programs. 
Trucks multiplied overnight after World 
War I, carrying heavier and heavier loads. 
In the following years, the passenger car, 
once a luxury, became a necessity. 

In the 1920’s, the main effort was to do 
something for the mud-bound farmers. 
Hard surfacing was the vital need—the im- 
provement of width, grades, and curves was 
put off to another year. As vehicles moved 
slowly, and traffic congestion was unknown 
but mud was everywhere, this policy seemed 
right for the times. 

By the 1930's, most of the important 
roads had been surfaced by the States. In 
the meantime, the number of motor vehicles 
increased faster than anyone had expected. 
Every highway became a raceway. Trucks 
became as large as freight cars. Under the 
strain of numbers, weight, and speed the 
older surfaces were wearing out and cost- 
ing too much to maintain. 

World War II interrupted the steps being 
taken to solve these problems. Civilian 
travel was limited by gasoline rationing. 
Manufacture of new vehicles and tires was 
cut off. The highways were called on to 
carry huge quantities of war goods—timber 
and ore from forests and mines to process- 
ing points, airplane wings and engines from 
factories to assembly plants, cartridges and 
cannon from arsenals to seaports. Millions 
of workers had to commute each day to their 
work at distant war plants. 

Transportation played a large part in win- 
ning the war, but the toll in damaged, neg- 
lected roads was heavy. And the normal 
program of replacement and improvement 
was delayed for years. 

Within a year after World War II, peace- 
time traffic had broken all prewar records. 
But, because of high prices and shortages of 
materials, men, and machinery, road-build- 
ing programs did not get going until 1948. 
Driving a car became a peacetime battle on 
roads that were already ancient, 
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From a late start we have manfully strug- 
gled to catch up. More than half of our 
3 million miles of rural roads have some kind 
of surface as have most of our city streets. 
The States built or rebuilt 22,000 miles of 
their primary roads in 1949. The Federal, 
State, and local governments spent over 
$34 billion in that year constructing and 
operating our roads and streets. And they 
have continued it since, but the demands 
of traffic are unsatisfied. 

We have to face five general problems 
concerning our highways. Relief for the 
huge traffic volumes on main routes ap- 
proaching and inside the cities—and more 
parking space—are the most urgent needs. 
Next is the improvement to high standards 
of the most important routes connecting the 
principal cities and industrial centers. To 
provide for general highway service, the 
larger network of main highways must be 
modernized. And farmers must have better 
secondary roads linked up to the main high- 
way network. 

Under the impact of the automobile, road- 
building had to become scientific. Until 
less than 100 years ago roads were largely 
built by hand labor, with shovel, pick, and 
hammer, aided by the ox-drawn plow, the 
horse-drawn scoop, and road drag. The first 
steam roller was brought to this country in 
1856. Not until the present century did 
power shovels and horse-drawn dump wagons 
appear. Then, mechanical mixers and 
spreaders replaced the manual handling of 
cement concrete and bituminous materials. 

Roadbuilders had to learn from the auto- 
mobile itself. They borrowed the mobile 
power of the gasoline engine and later the 
diesel to revolutionize roadbuilding methods. 
To make roads wider, stronger, smoother, 
to cut down steep hills and round out sharp 
curves, and to build the complex clover-leaf 
traffic patterns or overhead express high- 
ways requires special machinery. 

It has been estimated that the total needed 
highway construction program in the United 
States will cost somewhere between forty-two 
and forty-seven billion dollars at the 1950 
price level. Not only to service our com- 
plex and high-geared economy but to cut 
down murder on the highways. 

We are a Nation on wheels. The whole 
population of the United States could be 
carried in motor vehicles—3 to each car— 
without 1 of our 318 million American feet 
touching the ground. 

Already, we have killed more than a million 
people in 50 years with automobiles. Thirty 
million more have been injured. The eco- 
nomic loss from these accidents is close to 
$3 billion. Death on wheels has taken 
twice as many lives as we have lost in 
all our wars. And the number injured in 
traffic accidents is 25 times the number of 
men wounded in wars since the first Minute- 
man fell at Lexington 178 years ago. 

Human failings are responsible for most 
of this slaughter. But overburdened high- 
ways, with dangerous surfaces and poor 
visibility must share part of the blame. The 
research work done in design, construction, 
and operation of highways, by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department of 
Commerce, is, of course, an important fac- 
tor in the promotion of safety. . 

In 1946 the regular Federal-aid program 
was resumed on a scale larger than ever be- 
fore. The States received over $500 million 
for this purpose in 1952 and will receive a 
like amount in 1953 to be matched with 
funds of their own. 

There is every indication that the number 
of motor vehicles in use will increase. The 
saturation point has hit the highways first. 
During the next 15 to 20 years we must 
see a larger proportion of local roads sur- 
faced, improved main roads, divided high- 
ways for heavy traffic, and expressways, and, 
above all, ample parking room in the cities. 


A good road system must be built and not 
simply discussed. 

Americans need good highways to reach 
their work. 

And the Nation must have them for safety, 
progress, and defense. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Wins First Prize in 
National Contest To Get Out Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Rochester was signally honored 
this week when it was awarded the 
American Heritage Foundation’s first na- 
tional prize, among cities of its size, for 
getting out the vote. Rochester richly 
merited the honor. The record shows 
that out of a total of 176,785 registered 
voters in the city a total of 98.7 percent 
of them went to the polls on election day 
and voted. The American Heritage 
Foundation called it “the largest demon- 
stration of active citizenship in our his- 


tory,” and said it was the result of “the . 


most intensive and most effective non- 
partisan register and vote effort” by any 
city in its population class. 

Mr. Speaker, such a demonstration of 
citizen interest in good government is 
no accident. It is the result of enlight- 
ened and dedicated devotion to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of representative gov- 
ernment on the part of hundreds of or- 
ganizations and tens of thousands of 
individuals in Rochester and Monroe 
County. 

Tremendous credit for the success of 
the campaign to get out the vote must 
go.to Paul Miller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Gannett newspapers, and to 
the Gannett newspapers, which sparked 
the campaign. For 6 months before 
election day, the Gannett newspapers 
carried on an unremitting effort fo 
arouse and enlist community organiza- 
tions and individuals to study the issues 
in the forthcoming election, familiarize 
themselves with the candidates and their 
records, and, on the basis of that in- 
formed study, to go to the polls on elec- 
tion day and vote. The rousing success 
of those efforts, now crowned by a na- 
tional award, stands as a tribute not only 
to Rochester and its citizens but to the 
everlasting strength and virility of the 
American way. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
the following announcement of the 
American Heritage Foundation’s award, 
as contained in the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle of Sunday, February 22, 
1953: 


Rochester’s reading, thinking, and voting 
yesterday won it the American Heritage 
Foundation’s first national prize for the 
most intensive nonpartisan effort of any city 
of a size to get out last November's big 
vote. 

Mayor Samuel B. Dicker received word of 
the award from C. M. Vandeburg, executive 
secretary of the foundation, the nonpartisan 
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citizenship promotion organization that 
sparked the nationwide get-out-the-vote 
campaign. Rochester won the first award for 
cities of 300,000 to 400,000 population. 

The award, said Vandeburg, was made for 
the most intensive and most effective non- 
partisan register and vote effort by any city 
in its population class. The foundation 
bavcd its selection on the fact that out of 
176,785 registered voters Rochester sent 174,- 
477 to the polls—for a smashing percentage 
of 98.7. 

The Rochester record—labeled by the foun- 
dation as “the largest demonstration of ac- 
tive citizenship in our history”—was credited 
by Dicker to the Gannett Newspapers novel 
Read! Think! Vote! campaign, which for 
the first time in history enlisted the entire 
community of Monroe and 10 surrounding 
counties in a nonpartisan effort to get out a 
big and informed vote. 


SPURRED VOTERS TO ACTION 


For 6 months the Democrat and Chronicle 
and the Times-Union set aside assigned 
space not only to spur voters to action, but 
also to keep them informed on the person- 
alities and issues of the election campaign. 

The award itself will be symbolized in a 
full-color reproduction of Arthur Szyk’s il- 
luminated painting of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Bill of Rights and other historic 
documents. It was especially lithographed 
by the Lithographers National Association. 

The campaign brought out a percentage 
of 84.4 registered voters in Monroe County's 
19 towns and a percentage for the entire 
county of 91.5. 

The newspaper compaign united the en- 
tire 1l-county area in a nonpartisan cam- 
paign, which was joined by civic and patriotic 
organizations, youth and church groups, 
business organizations, and leaders of both 
political parties. It was endorsed by both 
National and State officials. 


HALF MILLION WORDS 


In the 6-month period the newspapers 
printed more than 500,000 words—equal to 
6 to 10 full-length novels—sent 40 speakers 
out into all parts of the region explaining 
the campaign, conducted a scrapbook con- 
test for children and adults and an editorial 
writing contest for high-school pupils and 
sent free copies of both newspapers to every 
school and college in the community for 
every day of the academic year. 

Much of the written material consisted 
of interpretive stories designed to keep 
readers abreast of the issues as they changed. 
Pictures, stories, and feature material also 
related how the community expanded its 
efforts throughout the period. 

Among the active organizations support- 
ing the vote drive throughout the summer 
and fall were Rochester's five Kiwanis clubs, 
the League of Woman Voters, Boy Scouts, 
American Legion, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. The veterans’ organizations passed 
buttons out among their members and called 
on them to solicit friends and neighbors to 
register and vote. The League of Woman 
Voters supplied informational material and 
also boosted registration. 

The Kiwanis clubs staged an Operation 
Alarm Clock, by ringing church bells on the 
first day of registration designed as a move 
to stir voters to go to the polls. Boy Scouts 
hung cardboard Liberty Bell reminders on 
doorknobs throughout the area as registra- 
tion reminders. The drive also was spurred 
by church groups, other service clubs, dis- 
cussion groups and neighborhood meetings, 
many of which were addressed by representa- 
tives of the two newspapers. 

The entire organization of the Gannett 
newspaper, from executives to newsboys wore 
Read!-Think!-Vote! buttons as enlistees to- 
gether in the campaign. 

To keep the campaign strictly nonpartisan, 
the newspapers met frequently with a non- 
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partisan advisory board composed of repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, politics, educa- 
tion, and other interests. 

“I'm tickled to hear it,” said John I. Mul- 
vaney, chairman of the Downtown Kiwanis 
Club’s Operation Alarm Clock Committee. 
“The community certainly deserved the 
award; 98.7 percent was certainly something 
for the rest of the country to shoot at, wasn't 
it? We, in Kiwanis, are happy we took part 
in the effort. We'd like to think we did it, 
but of course we know that without all the 
other groups and organizations which got 
into the campaign it wouldn’t have been 
such a success.” 

Commented Joseph L. Donovan, Monroe 
County Veterans of Foreign Wars command- 
er: “It is certainly a pleasure to hear that the 
success of this community’s get-out-the-vote 
campaign has drawn national attention and 
won an award. The Monroe County VFW 
mandated me by resolution when I was elec- 
ted last year, to press such a campaign, 
We're happy that the people responded as 
they did.” 

Said Mrs. Arnold B. Swift, past president 
of the Monroe County League of Women 
Voters and member of the newspapers’ ad- 
visory board: “I think that national recog- 
nition of the service of our Rochester news- 
papers is very exciting. I wonder how many 
people realize the tremendous amount of 
work involved in preparing material for the 
Read!-Think!-Vote! campaign, the pooling of 
ideas in order to keep it fair and factual, 
and the sincere effort to get across to the 
reader some idea of how a complicated gov- 
ernment works—the background as well as 
the personalities. That is a job the League 
of Women Voters can well understand be- 
cause it is an extension of the sort of thing 
they have been doing year after year since 
1920. The Monroe County League most sin- 


cerely congratulates Rochester on winning 


the award.” 

Said Frank G. Jurlen, chairman of the 
Monroe County American Legion American- 
ism activities, member of the advisory board 
and head of the Legion vote drive: “That’s 
wonderful. I feel proud of all of us in the 
county. We felt and feel that the get-out- 
the-vote campaign ties in perfectly with the 
American Legion's constant effort to promote 
Americanism. It combines two of our 
Americanism ideals; teaching all to appre- 
ciate our national blessings and doing serv- 
ice to the community.” 

To which Mayor Dicker added, “It is, of 
course, our citizens who aroused as they were 
by the issues at stake in the national elec- 
tion, and constantly reminded of their duty 
to exercise their most valuable privilege, 


came out to the voting places on election day: 


and set this high record. Many of them did 
so in spite of colds, headaches, or any other 
minor hardships. It is a community spirit 
of which we can be proud.” 

Other awards announced yesterday in- 
cluded: 

Utah, for the greatest percentage of adults 
in any State to go to the polls—79.6. North 
Dakota was a close second with 79.3 per- 
cent, 

Rhode Island for the most intensive and 
most effective statewide registration drive. 

Maryland and Texas tied for first place for 
showing the greatest increase in the vote in 
1952 over 1948—each 17.7 percent. 

The American Heritage Foundation was 
incorporated in 1947 as a nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical educational association to pro- 
mote a higher level of citizenship. Beside 
the get-out-the-vote campaign, the founda- 
tion has sponsored the tour of the Freedom 
Train, a similar vote drive in 1950 and the 
national program commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1951. 

“We extend our congratulations to the 
people of Rochester,” said Thomas D’Arcy 
Brophy, president of the foundation. “Their 


city won this award only because so many 
of them worked tirelessly together in help- 
ing to bring out a record vote last No- 
vember—the largest demonstration of ac- 
tive citizenship in our history.” 


Academic Stupidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the speech by Thomas Dorgan, clerk of 
Suffolk Superior Civil Court, at the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks 
second annual spiritual Sunday observ- 
ance, held in St. Mary’s Auditorium, 
Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, February 
22, 1953. This spiritual Sunday observ- 
ance is conducted by a mixed group of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jewish post 
office employees from Lawrence, Lowell, 
Haverhill, Newburyport, Andover, and 
all surrounding towns. After services in 
their respective churches they proceed 
to St. Mary’s auditorium in Lawrence. 

The speech follows: 


Before I go into the main topic Academic 
Stupidity, I wish to say that the two spirits 
at war today are the spirit of light and the 
spirit of darkness. What you have done this 
morning, all faiths going to church, is one 
of the greatest weapons against Atheistic 
communism. Dictators all through history 
tried to destroy religion, but failed. Stalin’s 
aim is to destroy the Church of God, but he 
will meet his Waterloo, the same as Napo- 
leon, Mussolini and Hitler. Our primary 
duty is to see to it that civilization be saved. 
Do you realize that 37 out of every 100 per- 
sons in the world today are under the dom- 
ination of the Communists? The example 
you have shown this morning is an inspira- 
tion to America and the world. 

` I have heard so much about academic free- 
dom since 1935, when I filed the teachers 
oath law, I have come to the conclusion that 
at times it should be called academic stupid- 
ity, and I am going to show you why. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as 
academic freedom. The teacher or professor 
has freedom—period. He has the same free- 
dom as you and I. Freedom is freedom 
within the law. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution doesn’t say, “We, the professors,” 
but “We, the people.” 

Regarding the appointment of James B, 
Conant, I believe the citizens of Massachu- 
setts are entitled to both sides of the ques- 
tion. Of course, as we all know, he was 
confirmed on a voice vote, when the lights 
were low, at 7 p. m., with only 6 Senators 
present, and the vote was 4 to 2. 

In some circles people would like this issue 
to be forgotten, but I don’t think it should 
be. I am going to read to you some of the 
evidence given by James B. Conant in the 
secret hearing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. At my request, a copy of the 
full hearing was sent to me by Senator 
Wiery, chairman of the committee. I want 
you, as Americans, to use your God-given 
common sense, after I read to you one of the 
chapters in the full report. I should like you 


to decide whether or not it is academic ` 


freedom or academic stupidity. 
This is taken from page 105, under the 
heading “Recognizing Communists”: 
“Senator Fercuson. I think this question 
about your ability to recognize a Communist 
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is one that I would like to know more about. 
You indicated to me, at least here, that your 
difficulty at Harvard was that these men had 
tenure. They were selected very carefully, 
but they had tenure, indicating that you 
did not know how to get rid of them, Is 
that a fact? 

“Mr. Conant. I do not think this is the 
difficulty, because in this case I don’t think 
we would have wanted to get rid of any of 
them. 

“Senator FERGUSON. In other words, even 
though they had no tenure, even though you 
learned about their activities in public, as 
professors, joining these Communist-front 
organizations, was there no desire on your 
part to get rid of any of them? 

“Mr. CONANT. No; I would not think there 
was because I would think they were carry- 
ing on their teaching function extremely 
well. I would think they were good astrono- 
mers, good geologists, good X. Y.; I do not 
want to pick on any individuals. 

“Senator FERGUSON. All right. But don't 
you think that at the same time, they were 
using the prestige of a great university to at 
least advocate some of the causes of the 
party line of communism? 

“Mr. Conant. I doubt if they were adyo- 
cating the party line. I think some of them, 
in some of their statements, were doing 
things which, from my judgment and, I take 
it, yours, Senator, were not in the best in- 
terests of keeping the Communist line where 
it should be. 

“Senator FERGUSON. Allright. But isn’t it 
true that some of these things, for instance, 
some of these peace moves that they were 
interested in, were Communist lines? 

“Mr. CONANT. Undoubtedly true; a num- 
ber of things. 

“Senator FERGUSON. Yes; and they were 
using Harvard University for prestige to help 
to carry out that party line. 

“Mr, Conant. I think it is inherent in the 
nature of a university that the professors, 
when they speak as private citizens on con- 
troversial issues, will use their own prestige 
as distinguished scientists or scholars and 
that of the university. It is a problem which 
has been going on with us for at least 50 
years, and I think it is something you just 
have to live with if you are an adminis- 
trative officer.” 

President Conant says, in substance, 
answering the questions by Senator FPrrcu- 
sON, that the only test should be that 
the professor know the subject for which he 
is appointed, no matter how subversive he 
may be. Is this what President Conant would 
call academic freedom? Just think of it. 
He claims that no matter how subversive you 
are, as long as you are a good stargazer, and 
have a good knowledge of rocks, you are a 
good Harvard professor. 

There is a current song hit, Don’t Let the 
Stars Get in Your Eyes, and how they 
blinded the educated eye. 

I am delighted to read in the newspapers 
that Harvard has resorted to the two platoon 
system in appointing two committees to act 
as a defense against the congressional probe 
which is scheduled in the near future. It is 
indeed my earnest hope that this two-pla- 
toon system will take the initiative and dis- 
charge some of the commie-front professors 
thereby saving Harvard a considerable 
amount of embarrassment. It should have 
been done many years ago, but the alibi used 
was academic freedom to cover up academic 
stupidity. 

We do not want any more Alger Hisses, Lee 
Pressmans, and so forth to be placed in sensi- 
tive Government positions to help the com- 
mie conspiracy. 

I suggest that anyone interested in this 
final report on the Conant hearing, and every 
American should be, obtain a copy of the 
same by writing to their Senator. Then you 
can decide whether it is academic freedom or 
academic stupidity. That is selling de- 
mocracy in the market of ideas. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record certain re- 
marks made by me, together with cor- 
roborative material, with regard to Stu- 
dents for America, a comparatively new 
student organization, which has enlisted 
the support of university, college, and 
high-school students of this country who 
are in support of the American way of 
life and opposed to all forms of col- 
lectivism, whether naziism, fascism, com- 
munism, or national socialism. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STUDENTS FOR AMeErtcA—A New ALL-AMERICAN 
ORGANIZATION TO SUPPORT Basic AMERICAN 
CONCEPTS 


(By Senator Karu E. Munor, of South 
Dakota) 

I take this means to call to the attention 
of Congress and the country the new pro- 
American crusade which is sweeping across 
America from the west coast under the 
leadership of an organization called Stu- 
dents for America under the able direction 
of Bob Munger of California and his assist- 
ant, Jim Newby. This new patriotic organ- 
ization of high school, college, and university 
students who are eager and ready to stand 
up and fight for the American concepts 
which have made this country great and 
kept it strong has already won the plaudits 
and supports of such great Americans as 
Gen. Al Wedemeyer, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Walter Winchell, Corinne Griffith, 
Robert E. Wood, Paul J. Harvey, Martha 
Roundtree, Rupert Hughes, and many other 
widely recognized Americans. 

Students, educators, and parents desiring 
to have a part in ridding American educa- 
tion from subversive and collectivistic in- 
fluences and seeking membership in an or- 


ganization dedicated to the strengthening - 


and preservation of consititutional freedoms 
in this country would do well to familiarize 
themselves with the great work being per- 
formed by Students for America. 

For the past 14 years as a Member of Con- 
gress in both the House and the Senate, I 
have been very much interested in the prob- 
lem of subversive activities in our country. 
I have been impressed and alarmed by the 
fact that the Communists within our midst 
have been able to confuse or control as 
many people as they have in educational 
circles and by their persistent efforts to or- 
ganize growps of students and educators in 
front organizations which espouse some if 
not all of the Communist concepts. 

Part of the reason the Communists have 
been able to make inroads into Government 
offices, schools, publications, and other im- 
portant American activities I think has been 
the failure of anti-Communist groups and 
individuals to be as alert and active as they 
well might have been. It is, therefore, an 
encouraging sign to note that Students for 
America is a typical American organization 
standing on its own feet and organized by 
students themselves who have reached a de- 
cision that the best way to fight Communist 
inroads among young Americans is for sturdy 
and patriotic young Americdns to set up 
pee own organization to repel such propa- 
ganda, 


Students for America, as an organization, 
has for its aims: ridding the Government of 
waste and immorality; the unceasing drive 
to get subversives out of Government; the 
determination to stop socialist expansion in 
the United States; and to end the dangerous 
appeasement of Communist aggression. 

The positive purposes of Students for 
America are: to fight for the preservation 
of the American Constitution; to promote 
Government policies founded on high moral 
principles; to protect and promote the free 
competitive enterprise system in America; 
to advocate economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment; and to work toward a clear, posi- 
tive and definite foreign policy. 

So far as I am advised, Mr. President, 
Students for America is the only nation- 
wide anti-Communist and anti-socialistic 
student movement in this country. It now 
has members in 115 high schools and col- 
leges in 20 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. This organization was founded in 
October 1951 and is spreading rapidly 
throughout the country. It publishes a 
very readable, informative, and interesting 
monthly paper entitled the American Stu- 
dent. Anyone desiring to get a copy of the 
American Student or to learn more about 
the activities of Students for America should 
write a letter to the national office of Stu- 
dents for America, Post Office Box 2124, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

I am attaching as part of these remarks 
a pamphlet which has recently come to my 
attention and which provides some addi- 
tional data on the operations of this new 
patriotic organization for American stu- 
dents. Its national director, Bob Munger 
of California, is a former Pacific Coast jun- 
ior college debate champion. Among the 
colleges represented by groups when Stu- 
dents for America was Officially launched in 
1951 were Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 
City College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of Chicago, Georgetown 
University, Occidental College, anti the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. In May 
1952, the Motion Picture Alliance presented 
to Bob Munger its 1952 Memorial Award as 
the college student in the United States who 
has done the most against communism by 
furthering an Americanism program on 
school campuses. 

[From Students for America Bulletin, Holly- 
wood, Calif.] 


TRUE ACADEMIC FREEDOM MEANS Facrs Nor 
SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA 
THE CHALLENGE 
On campus 

Official Government sources have listed 
over 50 different subversive organizations 
specifically created for students and the edu- 
cational field. There are also numerous 
Socialist student groups but until the for- 
mation of SFA there was not even one na- 
tionwide organization of, for, and by stu- 
dents, to present the other side of the story. 

In classrooms 

Twenty-eight percent of all top collabora- 
tors with Communist fronts have been pro- 
fessors; 3,000 professors from 600 schools 
have been affiliated over 26,000 times. This 
is not guilt by association but guilt by col- 
laboration. 

In student government 


Leftists attempt to further their own ulte- 
rior purposes rather than the good of all 
students. Typical was an effort to use $2,000 
of student funds to hire Harry Bridges, a 
notorious Communist and convicted perjurer, 
to speak. 

In student newspapers 

Far too often we have read the editorials 
of leftwing bleeding hearts and even un- 
adulterated Communist propaganda, but 
rarely, if ever, is a decent conservative view 
presented. Articles in one college paper even 
charged the United States with germ warfare 
in Korea. 
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To America 

We cannot allow this cult of intellectual 
idiots to wreck our country by imposing their 
crackpot Socialist schemes on America, 
Socialism, a truly ancient concept, has al- 
ways failed in every country throughout all 
history. 

But you may ask— è 

“Why should I have anything to do with 
politics?” 

Whether we like it or not, politics affects 
every phase of our daily living. It only takes 
a handful of Communists or Socialists to 
disrupt an entire student body when no- 
body presents the other side. Bad men al- 
ways succeed when good men do nothing. 

“Why can’t I do more as an individual 
student?” 

A small number of Marxists do great dam- 
age, but not because each is going his own 
merry way as an individual. No student 
can be as effective alone and unassisted as 
he can in a well organized, nationwide 
movement such as Students for America. 
STUDENTS FOR AMERICA MEET THE CHALLENGE 

_On campus 

Students for America is the only nation- 
wide student movement dedicated to uphold- 
ing the principles of free enterprise which 
have made America great. Nonpartisan, 
founded in 1951, in less than 1 year SFA 
obtained 1,800 members on over 65 campuses 
from coast to coast. Since, SFA has con- 
tinued to expand with ever increasing 
rapidity. 

With facts 

The SFA member is a well informed stu- 
dent. Every member is provided regularly 
and without charge, pamphlets, books, and 
other research materials exposing the basic 
fallacies of socialism and communism, 


With action 


Students for America provides the perfect 
medium through which students can make 
their influence felt in the area of student 
affairs. Student election campaigns, rallies, 
radio broadcasts, and debates are typical of 
activities carried out by SFA units. 

In print 

The American Student, the official publica- 
tion of SFA, is read by approximately 10,000 
persons every month, It is written and ed- 
ited entirely by SFA members from all over 
the Nation, è 

For America 

Students for America membership is the 
way for intelligent and thinking students 
everywhere to make themselves heard 
through unified and concerted action. The 
SFA motto “Truth, Loyalty, Honor,” is trans- 
lated into terms of tangible achievements, 


STUDENTS FOR AMERICA STATEMENT OF PRINCI- 
PLES AND AIMS 
What we are for 

Students for America is a nonpartisan 
organization of, for and by students. We 
support no political party as such; how- 
ever, we gladly endorse true Americans 
everywhere who, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, race or religion, are working to uphold 
the following principles and concepts: 

1. Constitution: We shall continue to 
fight for the preservation of the American 
Constitution as the true guide to democratic 
government. 

2. Religious principles: We favor an over- 
all governmental policy conceived and ex- 
ecuted according to the high moral princi- 
ples upon which our great Republic was 
founded. 

3. Free enterprise: We recognize that the 
principle of free enterprise is, and must con- 
tinue to be, an integral part of a healthy 
and prosperous Nation. 

4. Economy: We realize that only a strict 
program of efficiency in Government and 
realistic spending can save our country from 
economic disaster. 

5. Strong foreign policy: We feel America 
must make a clear, positive and definite 
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stand against the insidious threat of the 
world Communist conspiracy, both at home 
and abroad, 


What we are against 


1. Immorality in government: We con- 
sider the recent revelations of graft and cor- 
ruption in government to be only sympto- 
matic of the cancerous growth of moral de- 
generation which threatens to kill the very 
life-spirit of our free institutions. 

2. Subversive elements: We shall unceas- 
ingly strive to uncover and eradicate the 
concerted and well-organized attempt by 
subversive elements to infiltrate our colleges 
and universities. Only by so doing can we 
restore and maintain the integrity of the 
overwhelming number of loyal and patriotic 
students and faculty personnel. 

3. Socialistic expansion: We shall fight 
the steady and stealthy growth of socialistic 
expansion in the United States. 

4. Appeasement: We oppose appeasement 
of Communist or any other aggressor coun- 
tries. 

5. Waste in government; We realize that if 
inefficiency and waste in Federal Govern- 
ment is allowed to continue, the economic 
ruin of America will be inevitable. 


Social Security Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude in the Recor the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1953: 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to amend the appropriate Federal 
statutes so as to aid and assist the many 
persons of the age of 65 and upward who 
are unable to subsist upon the present al- 
lowances made under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act and to lift all restrictions as to 
such persons so far as the amount of money 
which they may be allowed to earn is 
concerned. 


The Honorable John V. Kenny, Mayor of 
Jersey City, and the Jersey City Police 
Hit the Tape With Colors Flying, as Do 
the Glorious Citizens of Jersey City, 
N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of recent reports, it seems that 
Jersey City, that distinguished town, 
first settled by the Dutch shortly after 
Hendrick Hudson sailed along its shores 
on the Half Moon in 1609, then planned 
as the gateway to the Nation by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, has had to take a lot 
of grief that should have been left on 
other doorsteps, 


N. J.: 


We have a distinguished, hard-fight- 
ing mayor. We call him “The Champ” 
because he made a monkey out of Boss 
Hague, and walloped that arrogant dic- 
tator, sent him back to the showers in 
the municipal elections of Jersey City on 
May 10, 1949. “The Champ,” little 
Johnny Kenny, our beloved mayor, has 
walloped Hague in seven straight elec- 
tions since 1949. Johnny Kenny has 
fought more successful political cam- 
paigns since 1949 than any other living 
person in the United States. Freedom 
is the cry in Jersey City. Mayor Kenny 
wears its colors brilliantly. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to list below an edi- 
torial from the February 21, 1953, issue 
of the Jersey Journal, entitled “Clare- 
mont Terminal.” In it, the Honorable 
John V. Kenny, mayor of Jersey City, 
and the Jersey City police hit the tape 
with colors, freedom’s colors, flying, as 
do the glorious citizens of Jersey City, 


CLAREMONT TERMINAL 


Sometimes terms can become so large and 
complex that they fail to mean anything 
definite any longer. People say atom bomb 
with about the same tone they say gum 
drop. The one is so huge a concept that it 
makes about the same dent in the mind as 
the name of a little bit of candy. 

In the same way United Nations may mean 
little more than sewing circle and billion 
dollars may mean no more than dime. 

These vast terms lose all meaning because 
they become labels stuck on a colossal bulk 
of misinformation, misunderstanding, plain 
old ignorance, and incomprehension. 

We have a great many terms nearer home 
which have easily read but seldom understood 
labels. Those currently in greatest use are 
waterfront crime, conditions on the docks, 
pier rackets, and the like. 

One of the most misunderstood is some- 
thing called Claremont Terminal. Phys- 
ically it is the big Linden Avenue spread 
which has been used for processing and load- 
ing military supplies for abroad. 

Politically, it is a major local issue in 
that an attempt has been made to lay all the 
abuses at the terminal at the door of the 
city administration. A great deal of this 
political pressure seems to stem from New 
York where the Republican State govern- 
ment would get the credit for lambasting 
the Democratic local administrations on both 
sides of the river. Some of the pressure, 
too, must come from within our own State 
because pointing to Democratic Hudson 
County can divert attention from short- 
comings in Republican counties such as 
Bergen. 

As part of our tax-paid defense program 
Claremont Terminal is a section of the great 
Army and Air Force botch of north African 
air bases. Since it is much easier for the 
Nation to dump the blame onto & few locali- 
ties than to excoriate our defense services— 
which seem united in self-defense, at least— 
it is easy to slough over the criticism of the 
national services and point fingers at ci- 
vilians, 

The newest of the reports on the Clare- 
mont Terminal situation came out day be- 
fore yesterday. It is a report by the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. Sen- 
ator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. This is the so- 
called Johnson report which again and again 
has been referred to as “suppressed” and 
“pigeonholed.” 

As far as anything new about Claremont 
Terminal, dock conditions, politicians, 
racketeers, cost-plus contracts, criminals 
working on the docks, and the like, Uncle 
Sam might have saved himself the printing 
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bill. There isn’t much that’s new although 
from the noise made about it, one would 
think there was. 

The Johnson report tells the same old story 
of Army and Air Force waste and inefficiency 
in the handling of the Moroccan air-base 
construction. 

It says very frankly that the Army did a 
bad job. The Army pleads that it was under 
great stress in executing an emergency pro- 
gram. But the Army admits that even taking 
that into consideration, it did a bad job. 

The job was bad in Morocco. 

And it was bad at the end where the mili- 
tary goods for Morocco were packaged and 
loaded. 

The Army engineers made a sorry record 
and got themselves officially admonished for 
it. 

They operated their contracts in such a 
way that a substantial’ percentage of the 
costs was cut out when the whole picture was 
reexamined. 

They operated their security program in 
such a way that the Jersey City Police De- 
partment was the principal. safeguard for 
the Government. The Jersey City police- 
men’s work is greatly written down in the 
Johnson report and the noisy show of the 
New York State Crime Commission is greatly 
overwritten. But in the fine print where 
they credit the sources and from time to 
time in the big print, it is frankly admitted 
that it was not the New York State Crime 
Commission but the Jersey City Police De- 
partment which gave the FBI the evidence of 
payroll padding at Claremont, and which 
chivvied gangsters off the docks when it 
could. 

It is quite significant that more than a 
year ago the Army engineers decided to 
fingerprint all the dockworkers as a security 
measure. But they dropped that idea like 
a hot potato within a month and contented 
themselves with leaving Jersey City’s police- 
men the job of keeping known criminals 
from the waterfront. 

There’s a humorous note in the report, too. 
It seems that the subcommittee’s men heard 
from somebody in New Vork exactly what 
was going on in NeW Jersey. They were told 
that the Jersey City police (then trying to 
keep the criminals off the waterfront) were 
doing so in order to create a labor shortage 
by preventing the hiring of New Yorkers at 
the Claremont job. Anyone who remembers 
the protest of Jersey City’s dockworkers who 
were being muscled out of jobs by the lads 
sron over the river, will get a kick out of 
that. 

As with all reports, the long awaited 
Johnson report winds up with a series of 
recommendations, These, strange as it may 
seem, do not say a word about who should 
be mayor of Jersey City in 1953. 

But they do say, in effect, that the Army 
ought not to do again what it did in Morocco 
and at Claremont terminal. 

It seems that in view of what the report 
really says and what it recommends, the 
Army has got off rather lightly in the New 
York City headlines and that Jersey City 
has had to take a lot of grief that should 
have been left on some doorstep at the 
Pentagon. 


Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
maintain that it is the duty of Congress 
to extend direct price controls, 
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The prevailing opinion that our Na- 
tion has achieved economic stability and 
that the fear of further inflation is 
groundless has caused many to demand 
the junking of controls. It is my opin- 
ion, however, that we are being overly 
optimistic; that, contrary to the belief 
happily enjoyed by those who seek to 
end controls, the true facts prove that 
when we end controls we court disaster. 

I would point out that the degree of. 
stability we have achieved came through 
the use of direct price controls. I would 
remind Congress that in June of 1950, 
at the beginning of the Korean conflict, 
we had no direct controls. Neither were 
we suffering from any shortages, but the 
tremendous rush of anticipatory buying 
and the fast rise in prices were ruinous to 
our economy. In 8 months the con- 
sumer price index rose 8 percent, the 
wholesale index 16 percent, and the spot 
market index 50 percent, and only when 
direct controls were imposed were we 
finally able to quiet the inflationary 
forces. It is most important that we 
consider those forces only quiet—they 
are not dead, but very much alive, and 
only waiting for the opportunity to at- 
tack again. We are told that many of 
the basic inflationary factors today are 
similar to those existing in late 1950. 

In a report by Michael V. DiSalle, 
special consultant to the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, dated December 9, 
1952, he said: 

Personal spendable income is at a high 
peak; business and industrial expansion con- 
tinues at high levels; cumulative savings are 
at high levels and continue to grow at an 
almost record-breaking pace; employment is 
at an all-time high; the workweek continues 
to move upward as a result of shortages of 
manpower, indicating larger earnings for the 
expanded workweek. Any change in business 
or consumer psychology Could readily release 
a new buying spree of record-breaking pro- 
portions. 


We cannot afford to ignore this warn- 
ing. 

Authentic reports show that vast num- 
bers of items still continue at record or 
near-record high prices. Strong pres- 
sures have been brought for increases in 
many, many areas. We were warned that 
there would be sharp increases in prices 
as soon as controls weré lifted. Proof is 
already ours. The day after controls 
were lifted, the price of bread in one area 
was increased 1 cent; prices of copper 
scrap, petroleum products, and crude oil 
have also risen. 

It has been estimated that the aban- 
donment of price controls would result 
in added costs to the consumer, business, 
and to the Nation’s tax bill, of more than 
$3 billion per year. A large proportion 
of the increase will fall upon the defense 
program. We have been told that an in- 
crease as low as 4 percent would add over 
a billion dollars to the defense budget. 
Eventually, the public will have to bear 
the increases, either in higher taxes or 
higher prices. 

We know that we have stability now. 
We realize that our economy must be 
kept strong if we are to maintain the 
strength of our defense organizations 
and this is necessary if we are to emerge 
victorious from the long struggle ahead. 

We have grave responsibilities toward 
the people of our country; we must not 


fail. I believe that unless we extend di- 
rect price controls we shall be greatly 
remiss in our duty. 

However, the present administration 
has taken the position that price con- 
trols are not to be renewed. I disagree 
most strenuously with the thinking 
which prompted such a decision. In the 
circumstances, the least we can accept 
is a standby control bill, giving the Pres- 
ident statutory authority, over a limited 
period, to protect us against the men- 
ace of inflation. We shall thereby as- 
sure our readiness to cope with any fu- 
ture emergency which threatens our 
economy. 

We remember how long it took to get 
the present control law through Con- 
gress and the necessary administrative 
machinery set up when the Korean crisis 
broke. In the interim, prices skyrock- 
eted and inflation was upon us. We 
must not risk a repetition of those dis- 
astrous days, but must be fully prepared 
for the emergency when it arises. 


I am introducing such standby emer- - 


gency legislation and hope that it will 
receive the favorable consideration of 
this Congress. 


What’s Ahead for Wheat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith the follow- 
ing speech which I delivered before the 
National Association of Wheat Growers 
in Omaha, Nebr., on January 30, 1953: 

WHAT'S AHEAD FoR WHEAT? 


It is a pleasure to be here today and par- 
ticipate in the program of the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. I congratulate 
this organization on the progress which it 
has made in the comparatively short time 
that it has been organized. I think it has 
shown splendid leadership in the considera- 
tion of the many problems which confront 
wheat producers, and I believe all of us agree 
that there are many questions confronting 
wheat producers at this time which will re- 
quire the best thought and efforts of wheat 
producers, the grain trade, millers and other 
processors, and Government agencies for 
their solution. 

It will be my purpose to frankly discuss 
the wheat situation, both domestic and 
worldwide, as I see it from the standpoint 
of a Member of Congress representing a great 
wheat-producing district. 

TREMENDOUS CHANGES IN LAST 25 YEARS 

I think it can literally be said that in the 
last 25 years wheat producers have seen 
about everything. Over this 25-year period, 
farm prices in Kansas have ranged all the 
way from 25 cents a bushel to $2.80 a bushel 
in round figures. The principal wheat-grow- 
ing areas have had a variety of weather all 
the way from extreme drouth and severe dust 
storms to moisture conditions which were 
excessive to the extent of causing serious 
losses during harvest. 

Production during this period has ranged 
from a low of 526 million bushels in 1934 
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to a high of 1 billion 359 million bushels 
in 1947. 

The period has seen a tremendous develop- 
ment in mechanization of wheat production. 
It has seen great changes in the marketing 
of wheat and in storage facilities, including 
a great expansion of cooperative marketing. 

In the field of research and education 
much has been accomplished in the way of 
better varieties and in the control of dis- 
ease and insect pests as well as great im- 
provements in methods and practices. 

It has seen our export markets drop to 
practically nothing during the late 1930's 
and early 1940’s and then increase since the 
war to 500 million bushels during the mar- 
keting year 1948—49, with average annual ex- 
ports since the war of 417 million bushels. 
It has seen the development through trial 
and error of extensive farm programs from 
which no crop perhaps has benefited to any 
greater extent than wheat. However, al- 
though these programs have been of great 
value, it is only accurate to say that war, in- 
flation, and our foreign policy have had more 
to do with wheat prices and the distribu- 
tion and consumption of wheat than Gov- 
ernment programs. If there is any doubt 
about this, let me point out that in 1940, 
after 11 years of farm programs beginning 
with the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, 
and with a price-support program then in 
effect, the average farm price of wheat in 
this country was 68 cents a bushel. It 
would have been less than that except for 
the program, however. 

It should be said also that since 1948 sup- 
port prices on wheat at 90 percent of parity 
have kept prices considerably above what 
they would have been otherwise. 

This period also has seen the use of wheat 
exports as an important instrument of our 
foreign policy. Perhaps nothing has been 
as effective in our campaign against com- 
munism in Western Europe and southern 
Asia as our wheat exports, a considerable 
portion of which were paid for directly out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


But the important question to all of us 
meeting here today is: Where are we now? 
What can we expect in the next 25 years, or 
in the next 10 years, or even in the next 5 
years? Let me make a few observations on 
that. 

The first thing I want to mention is that 
per capita consumption of wheat for human 
food in this country is still going down just 
as it has consistently for the last 40 years. 
This notwithstanding the fact that in recent 
years per capita consumption of total food 
in this country has increased substantially. 
As far as wheat is concerned, however, total 
consumption remains approximately the 
same as it has for a number of years because 
the increase in population just about absorbs 
the decrease in per capita consumption. 

The consumption of wheat for livestock 
feed is down considerably as compared with 
the war years and even prewar, and will 
probably continue at a low level as long as 
the price is supported at present rates. The 
only exception would probably occur in a 
year when wheat supplies were ample and 
feed grains were short. 

With respect to export markets there is en- 
couragement in the fact that world popula- 
tion is increasing faster than world food sup- 
plies. There are, of course, enough hungry 
people in the world to consume much more 
wheat than is available, but how much of our 
wheat can be absorbed in regular export 
channels of trade depends upon the avail- 
ability of dollars in the hands of consuming 
countries and to some extent on price. 

With respect to the matter of dollar avail- 
ability, much depends upon whether we 
continue to use wheat as an instrument of 
foreign policy and in pursuance of that pol- 
icy make dollars available to importing coun- 
tries for wheat purchases. It depends even 
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more perhaps on what our overall policy may 
be as to foreign trade. If that policy is to 
encourage trade, which means encouraging 
imports and thus putting dollars in the 
hands of potential purchasers of wheat and 
other farm products, then the prospects for 
maintaining or increasing our exports are 
much brighter. 

Another question which is of the utmost 
importance is what our future policy will be 
as to price supports and the payment of a 
subsidy on wheat exports. During the period 
in which the present International Wheat 
Agreement has been in effect—that is, from 
July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1953—it is estimated 
that subsidies amounting to approximately 
$580 million will have been paid on approxi- 
mately 920 million bushels of wheat exported 
under the agreement. This is an average 
rate of 63 cents per bushel. These are actual 
figures, except those covering the period from 
October 31, 1952, to July 1, 1953, are esti- 
mates. 

In other words the difference between our 
domestic wheat price under the 90 percent 
of parity support program and the wheat 
agreement price has averaged 63 cents per 
bushel during the 4-year period. Had there 
been no agreement the figure might have 
been more or less but in any case as long as 
we have price supports at 90 percent of 
parity we are certain to have to subsidize 
exports. 

Now this raises the question of whether 
we can continue to maintain a policy in this 
country of supporting prices on all wheat at 
90 percent of parity and export part of it at 
the world price irrespective of whether that 
price is fixed under the wheat agreement or 
by supply and demand in international 
trade. 

There is certainly some question as to 
whether the American people will continue 
to tax themselves to pay export subsidies on 
wheat at the rate of more than $145 million 
per year. 


ALTERNATIVES TO HIGH SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Because of the probability that the time 
will come when our present system of sup- 
porting all the crop, both that consumed 
domestically and that exported, at 90 percent 
of parity may be questioned, I think we must 
consider possible alternatives. Because of 
limitations of time I shall merely refer to 
these alternatives and am listing them sim- 
ply as they occur to me and not necessarily 
in any order of practicability or preference. 

One alternative would be to lower the sup- 
port price level. At present it stands at 90 
percent of parity and will remain through 
the 1954 crop—in other words, for the next 
2 years. Following that period, if no further 
legislation is enacted, price supports would 
range from 75 to 90 percent of parity, de- 
pending upon supply. Both programs carry 
with them the probability of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas if we fail to 
subsidize exports. In other words we must 
assume if we do not subsidize exports that 
even with price supports at from 75 to 90 
percent of parity we are likely to have to take 
steps to reduce production in order to keep 
supplies within the bounds of consumption. 

A second alternative would be to continue 
price supports at the present level in which 
case we must assume that exports would 
drop off substantially and might practically 
cease altogether, depending of course upon 
supplies in other exporting countries. In 
that event we would have to engage in dras- 
tic production and marketing controls. 

Another method would be to set up a two- 
price system with that part of the crop con- 
sumed domestically for human food sup- 
ported at 90 percent or possibly 100 percent 
of parity, with the excess selling at the world 
price. There are different methods by which 
such a plan could be put into operation but 
the simplest method would be to use the 
certificate plan whereby all wheat would 
move at world prices but producers would 
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receive certificates; having a value per 
bushel, equivalent to the difference between 
the going market price and the support price 
for that part of their production consumed 
domestically for human food. 

Such a plan would have several advan- 
tages. One would be that no export subsidy 
would be required. Another would be that 
under such a plan farmers would probably 
make their own adjustments without the 
imposition of acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas, Another would be that once the 
bushelage allotments were made to each pro- 
ducer, no policing of any kind would be re- 
quired because the erftire crop would move 
to market without restrictions. 

Another alternative of course would be to 
do away with price supports altogether. I 
am not suggesting that seriously, but am 
merely mentioning it as a theoretical alter- 
native. 

Possibly there are other alternatives, but 
I think all plans I have heard discussed 
would fall within one of the above categories. 

One thing which I think must be men- 
tioned before leaving this subject is the un- 
fortunate impression which might be created 
among the world’s hungry people if we 
should adopt a program which involved any 
substantial reduction in our wheat produc- 
tion. I do not believe that there is anything 
we could do which would give the Commu- 
nist nations more ammunition in their prop- 
aganda efforts than to have the word go out 
that this Nation was reducing its production 
of a basic food product at a time when hun- 
dreds of millions of people are going to bed 
hungry every night. 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Today the International Wheat Conference 
attended by 46 nations begins its sessions in 
Washington. This is an adjourned session of 
the conference which met in London last 
April. It is composed of 4 exporting nations 
and 42 importing nations. Neither Russia 
nor Argentina is participating although both 
nations are net exporters of wheat in normal 
times. 

The biggest question before the conference 
is that of price. At least that is the most 
controversial question and if it is settled it 
seems likely that a solution will be found to 
all collateral issues. The present agreement 
expires on next July 1. It calls for a maxi- 
mum price of $1.80 per bushel with a sliding 
minimum price which, for this, the fourth 
year of the agreement, would be $1.20 a bush- 
el. However, the world situation has been 
such that during the life of the agreement 
the maximum price has prevailed. Notwith- 
standing this, heavy subsidies have been nec- 
essary in connection with our exports as I 
have already related. 

Our delegate to the conference, who is 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, True Morse, 
is under instructions to insist upon an in- 
crease in both the maximum and minimum 
prices. It is hoped that other exporting na- 
tions will take the same position. And be- 
cause Canada and the United States have 
under the present agreement been allotted 
84 percent of all wheat covered by the agree- 
ment, they are in a strong position if they can 
get together upon maximum and minimum 
prices. In the past, both the Canadians and 
Australians have been’ willing to go lower 
than the United States on this question of 
prices. 

I think it is very important that the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement be renewed. 
Without it, we may or we may not be able to 
hold our export markets. In this connection, 
there are some things that I relieve it worth 
while to briefly mention. 

One is that a failure to renew the agree- 
ment may lead the nations of Western Eu- 
rope to follow the same course which they 
did after World War I when they expanded 
their domestic grain production substan- 
tially, and in order to protect and subsidize 
their own growers imposed import quotas 
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and high tariffs to an extent sufficient to 
keep out much of our production, 

In the second place a failure to renew the 
agreement might result in a price war be- 
tween the exporting countries which would 
not only bring about prices lower than the 
agreement price but might imperil our do- 
mestic price-support program. This could 
result in a reduction in our exports if we 
did not see fit to cut prices in competition 
with other countries. 

A third adverse possibility is that in the 
absence of an agreement our efforts to ex- 
port either through subsidies or a two-price 
system might be considered by some na- 
tions as unfair trade practices and result in 
counter-availing duties or other restrictions. 

However it must be clearly kept in mind 
that these advantages are worth consider- 
ing only if we get an agreement which is 
fair to us both as to terms and price. In 
other words it would be foolish for us to 
sacrifice too much merely for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement. Certainly any 
agreement entered into at this time should 
contain substantial price increases over the 
present one. 


WHEAT GROWERS SHOULD MAKE DECISION AS TO 
WHAT THEY DESIRE IN THE WAY OF GOVERN= 
MENT POLICY 


If you have followed what I have said so 
far, I am sure you agree with me that there 
are many questions confronting wheat pro- 
ducers which must be answered one way or 
another in the reasonably near future. This 
does not mean that wheat growers will have 
the opportunity to make the ultimate de- 
cision on these questions. That will have 
to be made by the Government in Wash- 
ington. But this organization, represent- 
ing as it does a large percentage of the wheat 
producers of the Nation, owes it to its mem< 
bers and to the Government to reach a de- 
cision as to what policies it feels will be 
most beneficial to its membership—that is, 
you and your members must decide where 
your interests lie. Then it will be up to 
Congress and the administration to decide 
how these interests square with the national 
interest. But unless wheat producers them- 
selves know where their interests lie and 
are able to express themselves on the sub- 
ject, then we cannot expect that the Gov- 
ernment in Washington will be as fully ad- 
vised as it should be concerning all aspects 
of the matter. 

The most important thing from your 
standpoint as wheat producers is to know 
what you want, and then place yourselves 
in a position where you can present your 
viewpoint to the Congress and the admin- 
istration. I do not believe that anyone else 
can speak for you, not even the great and 
powerful general farm organizations. I have 
a high regard for those organizations and 
their leadership but even in the field of 
agriculture they represent many groups with 
conflicting interests—so many in fact that 
they often do not know what they want, 
They have to hedge and generalize in order 
to harmonize and reconcile the conflicting 
groups which they represent. 

I realize that this organization and its 
membership are interested in matters other 
than legislation. I know your great interest 
in research and in doing a better job of pro- 
ducing the basic food product of the world, 

I know that to the greatest extent possible 
you want to be independent of government 
in your efforts and activities. But in these 
times and under the complex conditions of 
modern existence and particularly in view 
of the fact that wheat is a universal and in- 
ternational commodity, many of the things 
you hope to accomplish must be done within 
the framework of government. 

It has long been said that bread is the 
staff of life. No greater truth was ever 
spoken, The producer of wheat is not only 
producing the oldest crop known to civilized 
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man but he is producing the one indispensa- 
ble food. He is producing the most uni- 
versally consumed food. Herein North 
America and particularly on the Great Plains 
of the United States and Canada is the 
world’s greatest wheat-growing area. 

Of all of our resources—and they are 
many—our iron, our coal, our oil, and other 
minerals, our great forests, our great streams 
with their water power, and many others— 
there are none which are as basic and im- 
portant as our wheat producing areas. Be- 
cause of them we not only have the assur- 
ance of ah abundant supply of the world’s 
basic food but since the war our surplus 
supply of wheat has done more to prevent 
mass starvation, to bring order out of an- 
archy and chaos in war-torn countries and to 
prevent the spread of communism than any 
other single factor. 

The members of this organization as wheat 
producers and representatives of many other 
wheat producers have a right to feel proud of 
the great responsibility which they have ful- 
filled so well during these trying times, and 
proud as well of their opportunity to con- 
tinue to play such an important part in 
writing the history of our age, 


A Saga of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, having 
received unanimous consent to bring this 
matter to the attention of the House, I 
wish to place in the Recorp, a news item 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
on February 13, 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the coura- 
geous fight of my good friend, T. Sgt. 
Charles Lint, will inspire all Americans. 

Despite third degree burns which cov- 
ered 53 percent of his body, Sergeant 
Lint refused to admit defeat. After a 
number of operations and skin grafts, 
he has now regained vision in one eye. 

The aware of the Air Medal by the 
Department of the Air Force for his 12 
flights over North Korea is well deserved. 

The article follows: 

AIRMAN GETS SIGHT FoR MEDAL Awarp—B-29 
CRASH Survivor Has BANDAGES REMOVED 
Just BEFO..£ PRESENTATION 
Significance of the Air Medal awarded 

T. Sgt. Charles Edward Lint, 22, in Wads- 

worth General Hospital yesterday was en- 

riched by the fact that the airman was an 

eyewitness to the presentation by Col. R. A. 

Bringham, manager of the West Los Angeles 

veterans facility. 

Just 24 hours before the presentation, Vet- 
erans’ Administration surgeons had removed 
the bandages which kept Sergeant Lint sight- 
less for 14 months while skin grafts replaced 
the eyelids, nose and mouth seared away in 
the flaming hell of a B-29 crash on Okinawa. 

ONE OF THREE SURVIVORS 

Sergeant Lint, of 7615 Hampton Avenue, 
Hollywood, was one of three survivors who 
escaped with their lives when the B-29, car- 
rying 20,000 pounds of fragmentation bombs 
and 3,000 gallons of gasoline, crashed and 
burned shortly after takeoff on a bombing 
mission over North Korea December 4, 1951. 

Third-degree burns covered 53 percent of 
his body (30 percent is generally considered 
fatal) as & result of a split-second decision 


which saved his life after the crash, he 
related, 

Regaining consciousness, Lint said, he saw 
flames leaping 200 feet in the air around the 
aircraft. 

“I knew I had to decide whether to stay in 
the relative safety of the cabin and ‘live it 
up’ for about 45 seconds until the bombs 
exploded—or else jump into the flaming hell 
outside and run for it.” 


RUNS FOR LIFE 


He chose the latter alternative and raced 
through the flames and jumped over a cliff 
into a rice paddy before the plane blew up. 

A graduate of Hollywood High School, Lint 
completed 2 years in Los Angeles City College 
before enlisting in the Air Force in November 
1950. 

The Air Medal—first ever presented a 
Korean veteran in Wadsworth Hospital—was 
awarded for meritorious achievement in 12 
flights he made over North Korea between 
September 18 and October 16, 1951. 

Attached to the 307th Bomb Group of the 
870th Bomb Squadron, Sergeant Lint was on 
his 15th flight over North Korea when the 
crash occurred. 

Sergeant Lint, told that plastic surgeons 
believed he will be restored to “almost as 
good as new” in another 18 months, held his 
Air Medal in the nubs that are all that re- 
main of his fingers and said: 

“I'm real pleased. I’m real happy about 
the whole thing.” — 


The Smear Campaign Against Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp, an editorial which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
February 12, 1953. This editorial dis- 
cusses the vicious smear attack levied 
against Vice President Nrxon during the 
recent campaign. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SMEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST NIXON 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation can discover who forged the 
evidence used surreptitiously by some Demo- 
cratic politicians to smear RICHARD NIXON 
when he was a candidate for Vice President, 
a campaign continued even after his elec- 
tion. This smear consisted of a couple of 
faked letters, which if they had been genuine 
would have indicated that during 1950, the 
year he ran for Senator, Nrxon received 
$52,000 from the oil industry. > 

These fakes were carefully planted and 
even President Truman seems to have been 
taken in by them, since he is said to have 
remarked that there was documentary evi- 
dence showing Nrxon in such an unfavorable 
light that he could not “unhook” himself, 
However, even the violently anti-Nixon New 
York Post was afraid to use the letters and 
the Democratic National Committee con- 
sidered them too hot to handle. The only 
public reference came after election when a 
notorious radio commentator said that if a 
letter in the files of the Sun Oil Co. were 
made public it would “blow Nrxon out of the 
water.” 

At Nrxon’s request a subcommittee of the 
Senate Elections Committee, 2 Democrats 
and 1 Republican, investigated and pro- 
nounced the letters forgeries. Its report has 
just been made public. It finds that no 
Official of the Union Oil Co. wrote such a 
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letter, that no official of the Sun Oil Co. re- 
ceived such a letter, and that the publicity 
man on the west coast to whom a second 
letter was attributed, forwarding a copy of 
the first letter, did not send any such com- 
munication. However, the report finds that 
a New York publicity agent who appears to 
have put the letters in circulation gave con- 
tradictory testimony to the committee. 
These are not the only items in the smear 
Nrxon campaign, though they are the most 
serious. The forgeries are said to be expert 
and to have been prepared with the greatest 
care. Since the most expert forgers in the 
world are in the service of the Communists 
(they make a specialty of passports) and 
since the Communists have never forgiven 
Nrxon for his exposure of Alger Hiss, a rea- 
sonable suspicion would seem to lie in that 
direction. It might be mere politics, but 
American politics is not ordinarily so vicious. 


Dr. Buell Gordon Gallagher Inaugurated 
as President of City College of the City 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
appended editorials from the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 20, 1953, signalizing this 
event. The tradition of higher education 
carried on in the city colleges of New 
York is of the highest democratic char- 
acter. No young man or woman of de- 
termination and merit in our city is de- 
nied higher education for economic rea- 
sons. This is a vital element of strength 
for our whole country. There is added 
significance in Dr. Gallagher's inaugura- 
tion as he comes to us from the Federal 
establishment where he served as Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Higher Education 
in the United States Office of Eudcation. 
He brings to us therefore the richness of 
this experience as well as his fine talents 
as an educator and as an administrator. 
New ‘York City gave Dr. Gallagher a 
great welcome and we are confident that 
he will give City College outstanding 
leadership of great distinction, 

The editorials follow: 


[From the New York Times of February 20, 
1953] 


Crry COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Amid the considerable ceremony warranted 
by the importance of the event, on the cam- 
pus, to the city of New York and to educa- 
tional circles as well, Buell Gordon Gal- 
lagher was installed in office yesterday as 
president of City College. The college, 
unique in various ways, is now 106 years 
old and Dr. Gallagher is its seventh presi- 
dent. In the 6 months since he came here 
after distinguished service to education else- 
where he has made a favorable impression 
on the community. His utterances mark 
him as a man of tolerance, conviction, and 
high ideals. 

The theme he chose for his address yes- 
terday is timeless and well-timed, Freedom 
and Integrity. Surely there has been no 
recent time when academic freedom was in 
greater need of stout defenders. Dr. Galla- 
gher promised to guard City College against 
intrusion from without and against perver- 
sion from within, for only then is freedom of 
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inquiry safe and only then is the future se- 
cure. He recognizes that the essence of sub- 
version is the destruction of freedom; that 
when an opinion, such as communism, holds 
a man, freedom for him has become im- 
possible because there is no integrity in 
him; that free inquiry into the evidence in 
the continuing search for truth is beyond the 
capabilities of the closed mind. It is appar- 
ent, we may add, that some of the greatest 
hazards to education come from those who 
profess to be its friends. 

City College, with its more than 30,000 
students—about 15,000 of them fully matric- 
ulated candidates for degrees—is one of our 
most cherished institutions in New York. 
It is democracy, and equal opportunity for 
all, at work. The atmosphere is stimulating. 
The proof of its job well done is found in the 
roster of its alumni, renowned and useful in 
past and present. But proud as we are of 
the past, we look to the future now with a 
new president; and Dr. Gallagher will, we 
are sure, find it full of satisfactions and 
challenging problems as well. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 20, 1953] 


CCNY INAUGURAL 


The inauguration ceremonies at City Col- 
lege yesterday were a fitting tribute to the 
new president, Dr. Buell Gordon Gallagher. 
The roster of participants reflected Dr. Gal- 
lagher's interest in the close relation of re- 
ligious faith, learning and responsible citi- 
zenship; and the visitors from colleges, uni- 
versities and learned societies testified to the 
interest of the learned world in the doings 
of the largest free institution of higher edu- 
cation in existence. 

The new president’s career marks him as 
a man who combines strong ethical convic- 
tions with the practical ability to carry them 
out. In the short time since his appoint- 
ment last summer he has already translated 
some of his ideas into action. In December 
he instituted an all college conference, di- 
vided into 22 panels, for the discussion of 
such subjects as athletics, publications, po- 
litical activities, student-faculty relations 
and academic freedom. Reports on these 
discussions, which were intended to bring 
some 1,200 students and faculty out of aca- 
demic grooves and into closer relations with 
the practical problems of the college, ‘vere 
com> ined and presented to Dr. Gallagher 
yesterday morning at a plenary session of 
the conference. 

The president’s inaugural address, Free- 
dom and Integrity, served notice that he will 
be a determined champion of academic lib- 
erty. “Only,” he said, “when academic free- 
dom is carefully safeguarded against intru- 
sion from without and against perversions 
from within—only then is freedor: of inquiry 
safe, and only then is the future secure.” 
These are brave words, needing to be spoken. 
City College is in good hands under a man 
who utters them, and he clinches his point 
with the statement: “The people’s right to 
know is the Key to all our liberties.” 


Workers Awake to Government Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
encouraging evidences that there is not 
only a grass-roots demand for economy 
in the Federal Government but a grass- 
roots eagerness and determination to 


assist Congress in elimination of ex- 
Nene, waste, and costly duplica- 
on. 

I have as an exhibit supporting this 
view a letter signed by 27 constituents, 
employees of a Battle Creek industrial 
plant handling an important defense 
contract. This letter calls attention to 
what the signers feel is an absurdly dis- 
proportionate ratio of Government in- 
spectors to civilian employees in their 
plant. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the letter in the 
RECORD. 

The workers who signed the letter— 
many of whom I know personally as 
fine and conscientious citizens—are re- 
questing a thorough investigation of 
their complaint, and rightly so. I am 
determined to do all in my power to 
see that their very legitimate request is 
complied with promptly. 

I am calling the matter to the atten- 
tion of both the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and the chairman of the special inves- 
tigating subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hess] with a re- 
quest for the assistance of their commit- 
tees and their staffs in getting the full 
facts and securing such correction as 
those facts indicate. 

If there is overmanning with Govern- 
ment inspectors in this comparatively 
small plant on the scale indicated by this 
letter—one inspector for every three em- 
ployees—think of the waste of manpower 
which must exist on a national scale in 
connection with such so-called inspection 
activities. 

Here is one way to reduce the Truman 
budget and to effect economies in the De- 
fense Department without jeopardizing 
national security. Here is a good lead 
for those who are looking, or professing 
to look, for ways to balance the budget, 
cut expenditures and reduce taxes. 

I have no doubt that the situation re- 
ported by these Battle Creek citizens and 
taxpayers is duplicated thousands of 
times over in the country at large. Ire- 
call visiting a plant in my district last 
fall in which three Government in- 
spectors—a major, captain and 1 or 2 
lieutenants, as I recall it—appeared to be 
preoccupied entirely with a radio broad- 
cast of a baseball game when I arrived 
at the plant and also when I left the plant 
nearly 2 hours later. I suppose tele- 
vision now replaces radio for Government 
inspectors who find time hanging heavy 
on their hands. 

I am indebted to the constituents who 
signed the accompanying letter for 
bringing this matter to my attention 
and to the attention of Congress, I 
hope many other conscientious citizens 
throughout the Nation will follow their 
example. 

The most significant and encouraging 
thing about it, to me, is the indication 
that citizens in every walk of.life are 
coming to the realization that they are 
the ones penalized by Government waste 
and extravagance, and that it is their 
substance and the fruit of their labors 
which are squandered by such practices. 
That realization and understanding is 
the beginning of real wisdom and of ef- 
fective demand for real economy. 
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Following is the letter bearing the 
names of two signers identified as chair- 
man and cochairman, with the names of 
the additional signers appended: 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich., February 18, 1853. 

Congressman Pau. W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: We, the undersigned 
taxpayers, feel that the situation concerning 
the number of Government inspectors here 
at the United Steel & Wire Co., warrants a 
thorough investigation. It is our opinion 
that due to the number of inspectors per 
Wire Co. employee it is highly overstaffed. 
The nature of the work on is not 
technical enough to warrant one inspector 
for every three employees, when one for the 
entire shift would be sufficient. 

Their conduct does not live up to the 
standards set forth by the Civil Service 
Commission. Also, there is not enough work 
ae of these inspectors on any entire 
shift. 

As taxpayers who are indirectly paying 
their wages and who are paying so highly for 
national defense, we trust that this matter 
will be given your immediate attention. 

Attached herewith are names of other tax- 
payers who feel the same as we do about 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD L. Kerwin, 
Chairman, Battle Creek, Mich. 
C. L. DILSAVER, 
Cochairman, Battle Creek, Mich, 
ADDITIONAL SIGNERS 

Lee English, Duane De Lano, Richard 
Mains, Vernon Barve, Nello L. Hofman, 
Marian Hoffman, Robt. Eakins, Edward 
Fromm, Roger L. Lewis, Louis R. Kline, 
Teresa Harless, Elwyn Strang, Louis Flagg, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Clayton Haynes, Hickory 
Corners, Mich.; Donald Allen, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Robert Tull, Athens, Mich.; Chester 
Whitman, Battle Creek, Mich.; Earl C. Rug- 
gles, Burlington, Mich.; Kenneth Johnson, 
Clarence Thorson, La Verne Snyder, George 
Elstrom, William Thompson, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Lula E. Galoga, Bellevue, Mich.; Don- 
ald Magee, Climax, Mich. 


Business and Labor Publications Report 
on Need for Increase in Congressional 
Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
worthy of note that the Wall Street 
Journal, the respected publication of the 
business world, has devoted a leading, 
front-page article in its February 14, 
1953, issue to the subject of the need for 
revision of compensation of Members of 
Congress. 

This article, by the Journal's distin- 
guished Capitol Hill correspondent, Alan 
L. Otten, deals objectively with the 
whole problem. 

In addition, the Government Stand- 
ard, national publication of the AFL 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, has continued its series of 
articles on the need for congressional 
reform, particularly the need for revision 
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of congressional compensation and ex- 
tension of the present House tenure 
from 2 to 4 years. The Standard, in its 
issue of February 20, 1953, reports on the 
latest developments on the question of 
congressional salaries. 

With both the business and the labor 
press displaying such objective interest 
in the matter, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in taking some definite action 
soon. 

The articles are as follows: 


[From the Government Standard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., of February 20, 1953] 


CONGRESS Pay BILL PROGRESS 


Salary increases proposed for Members of 
Congress range from $20,000 suggested by 
AFGE, to $25,000 urged in recent years by 
House Minority Leader JOHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, up to $30,000 recommended 
in H. R. 526 introduced in this Congress, 
January 3, last by Representative ABRAHAM 
Mutter, of New York. 

Since the AFGE council voted to work for 
the increase for Members of Congress and to 
raise the ceiling on pay of top congressional 
aides, bills embodying these proposals have 
been drafted and submitted to every Senator 
and Congressman for action. 


FAVORABLE ACCEPTANCE 


Public sentiment seems to indicate a bet- 
ter understanding of this problem and the 
likelihood that realistic upward adjustment 
of congressional salaries could be effected. 
An article by Allen Drury in the February 15 
Sunday Star of Washington, D. C., on the 
problem of the newcomers to Congress, 
states: 

“Constituents pester them 24 hours a day, 
their emotions sometimes run away with 
them under the pressure of events [they're 
overworked, underpaid], and far from being 
the knights of shining armor the civics books 
would like them to be. But they keep plung- 
ing along. You, accepting the pattern, fol- 
low suit.” 

Please note the words in brackets in the 
foregoing. Congresmen are overworked and 
underpaid, 

Draft of bills, whose introduction in the 
83d Congress is requested by the AFL Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees. 


INCREASE FOR MEMBERS 


Text of bill to increase the compensation 
of Members of Congress. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the matter pre- 
ceding the semicolon in section (601—A) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as amended is amended to read as follows: 

““(A) The compensation of Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, Delegates from 
the Territories, and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, shall be at the rate 
of $20,000 per annum each. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month which begins 
after the date of its enactment.’” 


ACCOMPANYING STATEMENT 


The AFL American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees has formally endorsed, 
through its National Executive Council, as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., February 6, 
1953, an increase in the compensation of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate to $20,000 per annum to con- 
form with the increases in the cost of living 
and to make congressional pay commensu- 
rate with the dignity and the responsibility 
of duties involved. 

The AFGE council also asked for readjust- 
ment of the salaries of heads of clerical and 
professional staffs of committees, and ad- 
ministrative assistants and secretaries of 
Members, so that the legislative branch can 
retain the services of highly skilled officials 
who are being attracted to more lucrative 
employment in private industry and in the 
executive branch, 


The AFGE president, James A, Campbell, 
announcing the action of the union’s na- 
tional executive council, in session at the 
Statler Hotel here, said that advocacy of a 
congressional pay raise was motivated en- 
tirely by the fact that Capitol Hill salaries 
are “niggardly” compared with compensation 
for work of similar responsibility and trust 
in private industry, and also because pay of 
Congressmen has lagged far behind the cost 
of living. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N. Y., of February 14, 1953] 


CONGRESSMEN’S PaY—THEY SEE NONPARTISAN 
Way To Boost SALARIES THROUGH SPECIAL 
Srupy—Bot FEAR oF REPRISAL aT POLLS May 
Bar DIRKSEN BILL From GETTING OUT oF 
COMMITTEE—PRESENT WAGE: $15,000 A YEAR 

_ (By Alan L. Otten) 


WasuHrncTon.—Congressmen and Senators 
might get a pay boost this year. But it’s by 
no means certain. 

Unlike other Federal employees, they can, 
if they want, raise their own salaries. More- 
over, 9 out of 10 lawmakers admit—some 
publicly, some privately—that they feel 
they're presently being underpaid. Yet they 
customarily do nothing to change the situ- 
ation. 

The answer to this apparent anomaly is a 
simple one: Fear of the political conse- 
quences. Each Member is afraid that noth- 
ing would be better ammunition for his 
opponent in 1954, or 1956, or 1958 than the 
charge that “Congressman Jones talked 
big about Government economy but raised 
his own salary $2,500." This worry may 
prevent the legislators taking any action 
this session, as it has so many times in the 
past. 

POSSIBLE WAY OUT 


This time, though, they do see a possible 
way out of their cilemma, and they're mus- 
tering courage to take the step. 

Their solution: Appoint a nonpartisan 
commission of outstanding citizens to sur- 
vey the situation and suggest a fair scale 
of pay and allowances. The lawmakers 
would then enact whatever this commission 
recommends, and try to use this impartial 
recommendation from outside Congress as 
counterammunition to beat off any political 
attacks in the Novembers ahead. 

The vehicle for this solution is a bill spon- 
sored by Senator Dimxsen, Republican, Illi- 
nois. It would set up an 18-member com- 
mission, composed equally of representatives 
of labor, agriculture, and business-profes- 
sional groups. Six members would be ap- 
pointed by the President, 6 by the Chief 
Justice, 3 by the Vice President, and 
3 by the Speaker of the House. Con- 
gress would get this group’s report and fix 
pay and allowance at any level up to the 
amounts the commission recommended. 

This proposal was reported by the Senate 
Post Office Committee in 1951 but never 
reached the Senate floor. Committee Chair- 
man Carson, Republican, Kansas, has prom- 
ised early action on the bill this year. But 
its fate beyond the committee is just as un- 
certain as ever. If the lawmakers can 
conquer their fears for their political futures, 
they'll whip the bill through. But that’s a 
big “if.” 

CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


The situation now is that each Senator or 
Congressman gets a $12,500 salary plus a 
$2,500 taxable expense allowance. This $15,- 
000 is in effect his total pay. In addition, he 
gets certain “extras,” such as mileage allow- 
ance for one round-trip per session from his 
district to the Capital and back to his dis- 
trict; allowances for hiring clerks and ste- 
nographers; money for stationery and tele- 
phone calls and telegrams. 

But these extras are not supplements to 
the Congressman’s income. Except for the 
small stationery fund, he can’t draw on 
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them unless he actually uses them. Most 
lawmakers in fact find their travel, phone 
and other bills far greater than the maxi- 
mum allowance, and must make up the dif- 
ference out of their own pockets. 

Until 1951, the $2,500 expense allowance 
was tax-free. Then Senator WILLIAMS Re- 
publican, Delaware, added an amendment to 
the 1951 tax law making the allowance tax- 
able—in effect, a pay cut for the lawmakers. 
They tried to make up for this later by giv- 
ing themselves the privilege of deducting 
from their tax, as business deductions, cer- 
tain extra costs of living in Washington, up 
to $3,000 a year. But these deductions must 
actually be proved. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau is interpreting the law strictly. And 
many Congressmen are still not as well off 
as they were before 1951. 

CONGRESSIONAL FEARS 

The intensity with which Congress re- 
gards this problem and its simultaneous fear 
of doing anything about it was well demon- 
strated when Senator WriuraMs offered his 
amendment. Senator after Senator spoke 
out against it. Senator Bripces, Republican, 
New Hampshire, charged feelingly that 
“today there is not a Member of the Senate 
whose administrative assistant is not better 
off than he is as a result of the drain on 
Congressional salaries,” and proposed in- 
stead increasing Congressional pay and ex- 
pense allowances to $22,500. 

Senator Hunt, Democrat, Wyoming, ex- 
pressed fears that high living costs and low 
salaries would indeed turn the Senate into 
a millionaire’s club, which people with mod- 
est private income could not afford. Senator 
WELKER, Republican, Idaho, said he had 
heard it remarked that soon only a million- 
aire or a crook would be able to afford to be a 
Senator. 

Hours of debate and pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD were consumed by the advo- 
cates of higher pay—just as is th> case every 
time the subject is mentioned on the House 
or Senate floor. And the result was the 
same, too. When the talk ended, all propo- 
sals to increase congressional pay were re- 
jected and the Williams’ amendment for a 
pay cut was approved. Once again, the law- 
makers had decided it was better to be poor 
and still stay in office, 


HIGH LIVING EXPENSES 


What are the arguments on each side of 
the issue? First of all, it is asserted that 
Congressmen have unusually high living ex- 
penses—travel to and from their districts, 
offices and homes both in the districts and in 
Washington, high entertaining and social 
costs, heavy contributions to every cause 
that comes along. 

Moreover, it is noted, Congress has re- 
peatedly in recent years raised the salaries 
of members of the executive branch, to keep 
pace with rising living costs, yet not since 
1946 has it raised its own: pay. 

Advocates of higher congressional pay 
cite the large number of Federal jobs which 
pay better than service in Congress—ambas- 
sadors, members of regulatory commissions, 
assistant secretaries of Government depart- 
ments, general counsels of the various agen- 
cies, generals and admirals, special research 
workers. They emphasize that Congressmen 
are devoting to public service the period of 
their life that could be most productive 
financially in private business, and stress 
that practically any man in private business 
or professional practice with experience com- 
parable to most Congressmen’s, is making 
considerably more than the Congressmen. 


ATTRACTING INDIVIDUALS 


All this means, the salary-hike proponents 
say, is that it’s getting harder and harder 
to attract really outstanding individuals into 
running for Congress or into staying in Con- 
gress. Every year, members resign or refuse 
to run for reelection in order to take better- 
paying jobs in private industry. Former Rep- 
resentative Ed Gossett, of Texas, resigning in 
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1951 to become general counsel of Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., told his fellow Mem- 
bers: “Congressional service has become more 
and more difficult and living in Washington 
has become less and less desirable in recent 
years. It has become absolutely impossible 
for a man to do his full duty as a Congress- 
man and to do his full duty to his family.” 

Another argument for higher congres- 
sional pay is that at present lawmakers are 
forced to supplement their Federal salary 
with other income—from lecturing, from pri- 
vate law practice, from a business of their 
own. These outside interests, it is argued, 
reduce the amount of time and attention 
that can be given to the business of legislat- 
ing. Senator Morse, Independent, of Oregon, 
told the Senate some time ago that “I could 
not economically serve in the Senate if dur- 
ing the year I did not average at least two 
speeches a month with an honorarium.” 

Inadequate pay sometimes makes Congress- 
men resort to still more publicly-frowned-on 
methods of supplementing their income. 
Two perfect examples were displayed in the 
1952 election campaign, when it was disclosed 
that the Republican candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident had to have some of his expenses in 
connection with a congressional investiga- 
tion defrayed from a fund contributed by 
private citizens, while the Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate said he had to have 
his wife on the Senate payroll to help keep 
the family budget in the black. In prac- 
tically all such cases, the lawmakers’ rela- 
tives work hard at their jobs. But the sus- 
picion always exists of something not quite 
on the level. 

BRIBERY ISSUE 


Finally, at the very worst, it is contended 
inadequate pay makes Congressmen more 
susceptible to outright bribery. A little 
extra pocket money or a gift of a ham or 
expense-paid vacation is obviously more at- 
tractive to a person who can't make ends 
meet on his regular pay than they are toa 
person whose salary permits him to live com- 
fortably and without worry. 

On the other side of the coin, the argu- 
ments seem to be these: $15,000 is really not 
such a bad salary anyhow, and practically 
anyone should be able to get along on it if 
he lives sensibly and frugally; retirement pay 
is exertmely liberal. Finally, every Con- 
gressman knows how much the salary is be- 
fore he runs. If he doesn’t like the pay, he 
shouldn't apply for the job. 


Low Plot 
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HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Alhambra Post-Advo- 
cate on February 16, 1953. This edi- 
torial discusses the vicious smear attack 
levied against Vice President Nrxon dur- 
ing the recent campaign. z 

The editorial follows: 


Low PLOT 


Little time should be wasted in prosecuting 
those who attempted a vile political forgery 
against Vice President RICHARD NIXON. 

A Senate committee has revealed some-of 
the details it uncovered in investigating a 
forged letter designed to cast a shadow 
against the Vice President during the last 
days of the presidential campaign. 

This is a matter bigger than one letter. It 
represents an attempt to deceive the Ameri- 


can people in a Presidential election. The 
strategy was to make the letter public in the 
last few days, too late for the voters to dis- 
cover the fraud. 

During the last campaign, Americans saw 
a bitter attempt to defeat President Eisen- 
hower by seeking the ruin of his forthright 
running mate. Opponents apparently fear 
the courageous Mr. NIXON. 

The main attack of the campaign centered 
around smears in the Nrxon fund case. The 
Vice President used an honest man’s best 
weapon—the truth. And by presenting the 
facts, he gained popularity. 

Mr. Nrxon revealed his entire personal life 
more than has any candidate before, but 
those who would stop at nothing continued 
to attack him with whispers. Mr. Nrxon’s 
record was so clean that the best political 
sleuths of the former administration could 
find no real fault. 

Subsequent disclosures have proved that 
American faith in the Vice President was 
justified. Look magazine has shown photos 
of the Vice President’s income-tax forms. 
RicHarp Nixon is “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

The time is proper now to warn those who 
again might attempt to defraud the public 
with smears and forgery. This can be done 
by prosecuting fully those involved in forg- 
ing a letter against Mr. NIXON. 


Ed Sullivan: Champion of Equality 
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or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, among 
those who consistently understand that 
democracy means not only majority rule, 
but protection of minority rights as well, 
is Ed Sullivan. A definition of democ- 
racy which leaves out either of these ele- 
ments spells out a totally different con- 
cept of government. Rule of the ma- 
jority without protection of the minority 
is mobocracy; minority rule at its best is 
oligarchy, at its worst is totalitarianism. 
Whatever else you may call it, it is nob 
democracy. 

Hence, it has been of marked interest 
to me to note how Ed Sullivan, week after 
week, in a television program which 
reaches millions of persons each year, 
presents an outstanding member of a 
minority group; how effectively, where 
the opportunity presents itself, he makes 
teling comment against bigotry, and 
how much of his warmth of heart and 
understanding he brings to bear. 

When Joe Louis, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, was barred from 
a golf tournament because of the color 
of -his skin, it was Ed Sullivan who 
brought the situation into the open, and, 
as a consequence, the ruling was 
changed. He has appeared in behalf of 
Catholic charities, the Negro Actors’ 
Guild, the Actors’ Temple, the Isaac 
Gimbel Memorial Post of the American 
Legion, Israeli charities, to mention but 
a few. He has given of himself freely 
for freedom. 

This is active democracy, not the pas- 
sive voice which is always stating what 
democracy is not, but the vigorous, af- 
firmative voice which reaffirms what de- 
mocracy is. 
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Recently I toured and studied seven 
countries of Europe. I saw firsthand 
the Soviet anti-Semitic influences; I saw 
firsthand the Soviet anti-Catholic and 
anti-Protestant influences; in short, I 
saw the dreaded antiminority plague. 
The Soviet growl and the hysterical rav- 
ing pitch of Hitler seemed to combine 
in my mind and give a nightmarish qual- 
ity to the sufferings I witnessed. 

Each voice raised in freedom and in 
sanity constitutes the welding of our 
only really impregnable line of defense. 
Hence, this tribute to Ed Sullivan which, 
reaching beyond the personal, is a trib- 
ute to a way of life which is free and 
which affords for each individual every 
avenue of opportunity. 


Harris J. Klein, Eminent Attorney, Is 
“Mr. Trucking” of Motor-Transport 
Industry 
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OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Harris J. 
Klein, eminent attorney and spokesman 
for the Inter City Motor Carrier Asso- 
ciation of New York, is so closely identi- 
fied with the motor-transport industry 
that any history of trucking in the 
United States would be incomplete with- 
out mention of his participation in the 
development of this industry. 

Mr. Klein, who is a very dear friend of 
mine, has been associated with motor 
transportation since the days when the 
industry was in its pioneer stage. As an 
attorney for truckers, Harris J. Klein 
established policies and programs which 
were of enormous aid in the growth of 
what is today one of America’s largest 
industries. Prior to 1935, the motor- 
transportation industry was not regu- 
lated and Mr. Klein was instrumental in 
formulating feasible and reasonable in- 
terstate commerce laws and regulations. 

When considering the impact of truck- 
ing on the country as a whole, the ques- 
tion of highway safety is most promi- 
nent. In connection therewith, the fact 
that Mr. Klein was able to organize the 
largest truck insurance brokerage house 
in this country is evidence of his devotion 
and efforts to promote safety on the 
roads. ; 

Two decades ago, no insurance firm 
would underwrite a transport vehicle be- 
cause of the risks involved. However, 
Mr. Klein was in the foreground of hav- 
ing the trucking industry take required 
safety measures and to employ engineer- 
ing skill to solve the problems which 
arose daily. By reason of his activity, 
there is no longer any hesitancy on the 
part of these insurance firms to under- 
write trucks because it is a matter of 
record that today the trucks are the 
safest vehicles on the highways. 

Like the trucking industry which rolled 
to the foreground because of intense 
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effort and its willingness to fight its way 
forward, Harris J. Klein fulfilled the 
dreams of his youth. He rose from an 
impoverished childhood on the lower 
East Side of New York to a position where 
he has rendered great public service both 
in industry and charitable activities. 
He has devoted a great deal of his time 
and effort toward promoting good will 
amongst people. 

He is respected in labor circles, espe- 
cially insofar as it involves the motor 
transportation industry and the unions 
connected with the industry. He is a 
member of the boards of several hos- 
pitals ana welfare associations. 

It is no accident that the people in the 
motor industry refer to him as Mr. 
Trucking. Harris J. Klein, at 46, is a 
young man who has demonstrated 
admirable service to the welfare of his 
community and to the country as a whole 
by his association with this major and 
important industry. 

Mr. Speaker, on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 13, 1953, Harris J. Klein delivered a 
very interesting address over radio sta- 
tion WMCA in New York on the motor 
trucking industry. He was introduced 
by State Senator Seymour Halpren, 
chairman of the Motor Vehicles and 
Transportation Committee in the New 
York State Senate. I am happy to in- 
sert Mr. Klein’s address into the RECORD 
so that all my colleagues will have the 
opportunity to” become acquainted with 
the problems of this industry. His ad- 
dress was as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. May I present State Senator 
Seymour Halpren, of Queens, who is chair- 
man of the New York State Senate Commit- 
tee on Motor Vehicles and Transportation, 
and -also chairman of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor Ve- 
hicle problems. 

Senator Hatpren. It is a distinct privilege 
for me to introduce to you tonight Harris J. 
Klein who without doubt is known to the 
trucking industry from coast to coast, 
throughout the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada as Mr. Trucking himself. He will ad- 
dress you tonight on some of the unknown 
phases of this highly important but little 
known industry. Knowing of Mr. Klein’s 
broad knowledge of this industry’s problems 
and of his personal integrity and ability, Mr. 
Klein is speaking tonight as spokesman for 
the Inter City Motor Carrier Association of 
New York, the organization of men who drive 
by night and who typify the indomitable 
spirit of American industry. 

Mr. KLEIN. Imagine that you are a truck- 
driver. You are coming through a small 
town over a main highway. The name of 
your truck is Betsy. Betsy is 50 feet long 
and has 12 wheels. You are a good driver 
and Betsy responds to your touch. It is 8 
a.m. and you are at the end of your long 
run. , Everything is just fine. Then you see 
something. 

In the middle of the road there is a little 
child trying to dig up the pavement with a 
toy shovel and pail. In your rear view mir- 
ror you see three cars coming up pretty fast; 
too fast. There is no time to signal them 
to slow down. Ahead of you, the road curves 
just enough to make the small form of the 
child unnoticeable to a driver coming 
around. You can hear the sound of an ap- 
proaching motor. There is the baby. There 
are you. There is Betsy.. There are a bunch 
of cars coming fast who can’t see that kid. 
‘The kid keeps digging. You see all this in a 
second and you know what it means, Every- 
thing is up to you. 

You cut your wheels hard and swing Betsy 
right across the road, The tail of your 


trailer jackknifes around the baby—pro- 
tecting him. You've built a wall in less than 
5 seconds. Behind you you hear the screech 
of car wheels as the drivers slam on their 
brakes. You go out and pick up the baby. 
There is a piece of gum in your pocket. You 
give it to the kid, 

The child's mother tries to thank you but 
you have a cargo to haul, You straighten 
Betsy out. You’re on your way. No news- 
papers. No reporters. No excitement. Its 
part of your job. You are a truckdriver on a 
long haul, You are one of the millions who 
make up the greatest industry in the United 
States. 

This story is not imaginative. It is true, 
and has actually happened. Betsy is a real 
truck and the driver is a real driver. 

Such acts of heroism occur daily in the 
lives of truckdrivers—the safest drivers the 
world has ever known. 

Safety is as much a part of the motor 
transport industry as the hauling of goods. 
Truckdrivers are trained in safety methods 
and are instructed to prevent accidents, aid 
motorists and pedestrians. Each truck- 
driver on the road carries first aid equipment 
with him and is instructed in emergency first 
aid treatment in case of accidents. Trucks 
are also equipped with fire extinguishers and 
spare parts, in the event that a fellow motor- 
ist should need them. Most drivers today 
know that the truck ahead is a moving safety 
beacon. Notice the signs on the back of 
them telling which direction to pass them 
by. On narrow roads drivers of big trucks 
pull their vehicles to the side to let motorists 
pass. On steep grades a truck operator will 
very often pull his truck off the road to allow 
accumulated traffic to get by. If passing is 
not safe, a driver who can see ahead (be- 
cause of his high perch) will warn motorists 
behind him either by signals or by blocking 
the road. Sometimes a motorist honks his 
horn at a truck when he wants to pass. 
This doesn’t do any good because the truck- 
driver is sitting behind a 200 horse- 
power motor. He can’t hear the horn behind 
him. But he’s got you in his mirror. Flash 
your lights. If it’s O. K. to pass, he will 
blink his tail lights 3 times; if it is not safe, 
he will blink twice. For safe driving keep 
your eye on the truck ahead—he will keep 
you posted, Since there is 1 truck for every 
7 cars on the highway, you will always be 
near help if and when you should need it. 

It may come as news to you that the motor 
transport industry is the largest in the 
United States—in fact, in the world, It em- 
ploys more people than any other and pays 
the highest average wage in the world—30 
percent higher than the next average. Eight 
million trucks employ 6 million people— 
four times as much as all the railroads of 
this country. 

Trucks carry more than 70 percent of all 
the freight moved in the United States. In 
other words, you can be sure that if you 
have it, a truck brought it, In New York 
State, for example, trucks carry such prime 
necessities of life as 92 percent of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables; 100 percent of all live 
poultry; 75 percent of all dressed poultry; 
88 percent of all the eggs; 100 percent of all 
the milk in Albany, Buffalo, and the Niagara 
Falls area; 90 percent of all household goods; 
82 percent of all freight under 100 miles; 
97 percent of all food from farm to markets. 
Aside from these items of necessity, entire 
industries rely on trucks to move raw and 
semifinished materials from factory to assem- 
blage points and eventually to you. 

There are more than 25,000—and mind you 
I said 25,000—American communities which 
are served by truck alone since neither rail, 
ship, or plane reach them. They would 
cease to exist if it were not for the truck. 

The motor transport industry of the United 
States carries more freight than rail, plane, 
ship, and pipeline combined. 

All of this makes motor transport the big- 
gest industry in the United States. 
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Yet, only 30 years ago motor trucking vir- 
tually did not exist. The horse-drawn wagon 
was by far more important than the crude 
mechanically imperfect truck with its hard 
tires. Those early operators of trucks were 
pioneers with a great vision that overcame 
all hardships, including ridicule by railroad- 
ing spokesmen. 

Thirty years ago the owner of a truckline 
was the truckdriver. Today the truckdriver 
of that time is the fleet owner, His experi- 
ences have always been real ones and because 
of them this pioneer group has helped trans- 
form the infant trucking industry into 
America’s giant. As strange as it may seem, 
however, there are not any giant truckline 
owners in the sense of a monopoly. Motor 
transport is an industry of small owners 
with the average owner owning a little less 
than two trucks. 

The changes in motor and road engineer- 
ing made possible the modern truck and 
highway systems, although roads have not 
kept pace with the technical advances of 
the trucks, The remarkable demonstration 
given by trucks in the last war on the Burma 
Road, and in France, with the Red Ball Ex- 
press has kept Army engineers working on 
more advanced haulage vehicles. 

And the American motor industry is im- 
proving them all the time. The people who 
make up this vast industry are always study- 
ing it, changing it, overhauling it because 
they are aware of their tremendous responsi- 
bilities toward the United States. Trucking 
must be sure, safe, quick, and efficient if 
the economy of the United States is to grow, 
if our standards of living are to rise. 

That is why the industry keeps expanding 
its network of depots from border to border, 
continues its investment in better equip- 
ment and better highways. 

The trucking industry pays more than a 
billion and a quarter dollars each year in 
special truck and highway taxes alone. Very 
often the tax on a truck is higher than the 
value of the truck itself, Can you imagine 
the miles of modern highways that could be 
built with this money? Unfortunately, most 
of it is diverted into the general fund of 
the States governments. 

Ours is the largest single industry in New 
York State, amounting to $114 billion. Five 
hundred and seventy-five thousand people 
employed, driving 280,000 trucks, represent 
1 out of every 11 living in our great Empire 
State of New York. And yet, only this week 
the legislature in Albany without notice and 
in the short space of 2 hours passed a law 
further taxing the industry another $3 mil- 
lion. The law was proposed by onë party at 
8 p. m. and by 9 p. m, it was passed by what 
is commonly called a party vote—Republi- 
cans voted for the bill and Democrats against, 
This great industry was not even given the 
chance to present its views. 

This type of legislation railroaded through, 
is capricious, willful, arbitrary, and against 
fundamental American principles of fair play. 
The least we were entitled to was a public 
hearing on the proposed tax. This tax will 
ultimately be passed on to the consumer, 
This unprecedented action by politicians will 
affect the price of your bread, milk, food 
products and everyday necessities of life, 
The public once more must pay for political 
football in our legislature. 

Under the urging and sponsorship of the 
industry, more than 30 colleges give courses 
in traffic. These courses are attended by gen- 
eral students and by truck industry person- 
nel—drivers and administrative people. 
Each year, in all parts of the United States, 
the industry runs its great Trucking Roadeos 
to not only encourage safe driving skill, but 
to make safety the most coveted goal and 
the highest standard of the industry. It is 
truly the industry of opportunity. 

The next time you drive alongside a big 
truck on the highway remember the driver 
is safety trained. Safety is his business and 
he would like to share it with you. 


No More, Please 
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HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News and Tele- 
gram on February 11, 1953. This edito- 
rial discusses the vicious smear attack 
levied against Vice President Nrxon dur- 
ing the recent campaign, 

The editorial follows: 

No MORE, PLEASE 

Now that a Senate subcommittee, two 
members of which were Democrats, has 
unanimously denounced the latest Nixon 
scandal as a fraud, may we all hope that we 
have heard the last of these sordid smear 
attempts. 

This is no longer a partisan matter. RICH- 
arp M. Nrxon has been elected by the people 
of the country to be their Vice President, 
the man who stands the traditional “heart- 
beat” away from the White House. He was 
elected by a public which had full knowl- 
edge of his financial affairs. Not one of the 
whispered charges assailing his integrity has 
stood up against the light of facts. In no 
respect has he been shown to be unfit for 
his office. He deserves the full honor and 
respect due from all Americans to the office 
of the Vice Presidency. 

The $52,000 fund allegedly given NIXON 
by the oil industry, branded as a fraud this 
week, is only one of several whispering cam- 
paign canards directed against him after his 
famous television broadcast. It and others 
have been effectively exposed by Richard 
Wilson in the current issue of Look magazine. 

There was the smear, completely dis- 
credited, that Nrxon was with Dana C. Smith, 
the trustee of his political fund, when the 
latter ran up a huge gambling debt, and that 


Nixon used influence to get Smith out of” 


trouble. There was the charge that NIXON 
chiseled on his California income tax, a smear 
that has since been completely repudiated 
by its perpetrators, with the lame excuse 
that it was another Richard Nixon. 

And then there was the most vicious lie 
of all—the chimerical oil fund. This smear 
was built around a letter supposedly sent 
from one oil man to another. The letter 
read: 

“Dear Frang: To be certain that there 
was no misunderstanding in our conversa- 
tion, let me explain that when I said that 
we would be paying Dick Nixon more than 
$52,000 in the course of this year, I did not 
mean that all of it would come from our 
side, although a substantial part does. The 
remainder comes from our business friends 
in the area and from other sections of the 
oil industry. 

“However, even though you do not sub- 
scribe, feel free to call on him for anything 
you need in Washington. He regards him- 
self as serving our whole industry.” 

Not even Nrxon’s enemies dared publish 
such a document, but the whispering cam- 
paign was on. Nixon demanded a full inves- 
tigation. The Senate committee which 
tackled the matter has now exposed the 
letter as a palpable forgery. The committee 
has asked for prosecution of those behind it. 

Certainly, these character assassins should 
be tracked down and brought to justice. It 
is despicable enough to use falsehoods in 
the heat of a political-battle. But the con- 
tinuing Nixon smears beyond November 4 


` 
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throw not only methods, but also motives, 
into searching question. Let’s find out who 
and what is behind this American version 
of the big lie. 


Appropriation for House Un-American 
Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
“aye” on funds for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee today I 
acted for the followjng reasons: 

First. Our international problems are 
too critical and the Communist threat 
too grim for any of us to be dissuaded 
from such a course at this time. Spend- 
ing as we are currently about $60 billion 
a year for external defense against the 
Communist threat to freedom and to our 
society I did not feel that I could refuse 
to support a fractional part of that sum, 
$300,000, to deal with such perils as might 
exist internally from the same source. 

Second. I see real reason for concern 
that in the committee’s investigation of 
faculty and those administering institu- 
tions of higher education, there is great 
danger of some implied censorship of 
what is taught or thought in such educa- 
tional institutions. Limitations of in- 
tellectual training of our sources of 
knowledge are very dangerous to our 
equipment for the very struggle we are 
waging against communism and for the 
freedom we are fighting to preserve. I 
recognize, too, the excesses which seem 
almost to accompany so many of the in- 
vestigations of this committee, excesses 
which in recent time have not been those 
of the committee but rather of individ- 
uals, but which nevertheless create em- 
barrassing obstructions to the complete 
acceptance of the committee’s work and 
proceedings. Assurance was given in the 
debate that only known Communists 
among those concerned with higher edu- 
cation or those about whom there was 
reliable evidence to show Communist 
affiliation would be called by the com- 
mittee. I feel that under the present 
international situation I can more effec- 
tively protest against such excesses and 
move to redress them by supporting the 
necessary appropriation for the commit- 
tee’s activities than by opposing them 
at the very beginning. 

I believe it very essential in connection 
with the committee’s investigations, par- 
ticularly in this area that rules of prac- 
tice for the protection of witnesses be 
strictly followed, and for this purpose I 
append excerpts from my bill H. R. 2109 
which carries such rules and which are 
based very greatly upon the findings of 
the civil rights committee of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of New York: 

Sec. 2. The following regulations shall 
govern the conduct of hearings and investi- 
gations by all committees of the House of 
Representatives, including standing com- 
mittees, select committees, and joint com- 
Gace and duly authorized subcommittees 
thereof: 
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(1) The subject of any investigation in 
connection with which witnesses are sum- 
moned shall be clearly stated before the 
commencement of any hearings, and the evi- 
dence sought to be elicited shall be relevant 
and germane to the subject as so stated. 
In cases of special investigations authorized 
by congressional resolution, the subject of 
the investigation shall be so stated in the 
resolution, and in the case of investigations 
initiated by the committee, the subject shall 
be so stated by the committee and an- 
nounced before the commencement of the 
hearings. 

(2) Any witness summoned at a public 
hearing and, unless the committee by a ma- 
jority vote determines otherwise, any witness 
before a private hearing, shall have the right 
to be accompanied by counsel, who shall be 
permitted to advise the witness while on the 
witness stand of his rights. 

(3) Every witness shall have an oppor- 
tunity, at the conclusion of the examination 
by the committee, to supplement the testi- 
mony which he has given, by making a 
written or oral statement, which shall be 
made part of the record; but such testimony 
shall be confined to matters with regard to 
which he has previously been examined. 

(4) An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of each witness, 
whether in public or in executive session. 
In either case, the record of his testimony 
shall be made available for inspection by 
the witness or his counsel; and, if given in 
public session he shall be furnished with a 
copy thereof if he so requests, and if given 
in executive session he shall be furnished 
with a copy thereof in case his testimony is 
subsequently used or referred to in a public 
session. 

(5) Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified and who be- 
lieves that testimony or other evidence given 
in a public hearing before any committee or 
comment made by any member of the com- 
mittee or its counsel tends to defame him 
or otherwise adversely affect his reputation, 
shall be afforded the following privileges: 

(a) To file with the committee a sworn 
statement concerning such testimony, evi- 
dence, or comment, which shall be made a 
part of the record of such hearing. 

(b) To appear personally before the com- 
mittee and testify in his own behalf. 

(c) To have the committee secure the ap- 
pearance of witnesses whose testimony ad- 
versely affected him and to cross-examine 
such witnesses, either personally or by coun- 
sel; but such cross-examination shall be 
limited to 1 hour as to any one witness un- 
less the committee votes to lengthen the 
period; and no photographs, moving pictures, 
television, or radio broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings shall be permitted while such per- 
son or such witness is testifying without the 
consent of such person or witness. 

(d) In the discretion of the committee, by 
a majority vote, to have the committee call 
a reasonable number of witnesses in his 
behalf, The extent to which this privilege 
may be availed of shall be left to the discre- 
tion of the committee. 


The Brien McMahon Atomic Energy Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
three of Connecticut’s outstanding news- 
papers—the Bridgeport Post, Bristol 
Press, and the Waterbury American— 
have seen fit to comment editorially on 
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House Joint Resolution 173, which I 
introduced. 

There is a unanimity of opinion that 
Congress would be responsive to the 
public will in providing that the Savan- 
nah River atomic energy project be 
named for Connecticut’s pioneer in 
atomic energy, the late Senator Brien 
McMahon. 

I earnestly solicit the support of all 
Members of Congress, without regard to 
party affiliation, to secure this slight 
recognition of Brien McMahon’s tre- 
mendous contributions to the Nation's 
atomic energy program. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Waterbury American of February 
18, 1953] 


DISAPPOINTING 


A couple of weeks have elapsed since Repre- 
sentative James T. PATTERSON, of the Fifth 
Connecticut District, submitted a resolution 
that the new Atomic Energy Commission 
plant at Aiken, S. C., be named after the late 
Senator Brien McMahon. It seemed at the 
time a fitting tribute to the memory of a man 
who made such a notable contribution to the 
atomic development program. But if a con- 
current resolution has been offered in the 
Senate or if any sentiment for this project 
but Representative PATTERSON’s has been ex- 
pressed, we haven’t heard of it. And this is 
rather difficult to understand. 

That a Republican Congressman came for- 
ward with this proposal to honor Senator 
McMahon's memory gave a fitting nonparti- 
san touch to it. We would have supposed 
that an immediate response would have come 
from the rest of the Connecticut delegation, 
and that the Senator’s old congressional col- 
leagues, regardless of political affiliation, 
might have generously given it their support. 
Instead, the indifferent silence that Repre- 
sentative PATTERSON'S suggestion has received 
rather suggests that grateful memory of the 
late Senator’s services to State and Nation 
is short indeed. 


[From the Bridgeport Post] 
FITTING TRIBUTE TO MCMAHON 


The late United States Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon, of Norwalk, was identified with 
atomic energy, from a legislative standpoint, 
almost from the day news of the atomic bomb 
became public, until he died. He was the 
author of the Atomic Energy Act, commonly 
known as the McMahon Act, the Federal law 
which guarantees civilian control rather than 
military over atomic energy research, and the 
manufacture of atomic weapons. 

Except for the 2 years that the Republican 
Party was in control of Congress, he was 
chairman of the Joint House and Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy. His great 
work on that committee has been extolled by 
his colleagues in both parties and by the 
scientific and military men closely connected 
with it. 

In order to honor the late Senator from 
Connecticut in a fitting public manner, Rep- 
resentative James T. PATTERSON, Republican, 
of Watertown, asks in a congressional reso- 
lution that his name be given to the new 
Savannah River atomic energy project in 
Georgia. 

There is nothing selfish or partisan about 
Mr. PATTERSON's proposal. It is simply one 
way in which our Government can pay public 
and perpetual tribute to a great Senator 
whose untimely passing deprived the Nation 
of a highly intelligent, patriotic servant. 


[From the Bristol Press of February 7, 1953] 
TRIBUTE TO MCMAHON 


Connecticut residents, regardless of politi- 
Cal affiliations, will approve of a resolution 


introduced by Representative James T. PAT- 
Terson to have the Sayannah River project 
in Georgia, when completed, designated the 
Brien McMahon Atomic Energy Plant in 
honor of the late Senator from this State. 
Senator McMahon was the author of the 
Atomic Energy Act which assures civilian 
control over the development of atomic en- 
ergy and atomic weapons. 

He also served on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy since its inception and was 
chairman of that group, excepting only the 
2-year period when his party relinquished 
control of the Congress. 

Congressman PATTERSON declared that the 
intent of his resolution is to have McMahon's 
contributions to our atomic-energy program 
impressed upon our memories “in a material 
as well as intellectual sense.” 

In speaking of the late Senator, PATTERSON 
said: “No one person in the legislative branch 
of Government contributed greatly to the 
advancement of atomic development, nor to 
the public acknowledgment of atomic re- 
search as a partial, yet potent, means of 
national security. Brien McMahon knew and 
stated that atomic-weapon production was 
no cure-all for halting aggression in the 
world. He r the greater problem 
of human frailty in the thirst for world 
power and domination.” 

Congress, despite its antipathy to person- 
alize Government installations by naming 
them after individuals, could well make an 
exception in the case of McMahon. We agree 
with Congressman PATTERSON when he says 
that the people of Connecticut are proud 
of McMahon's record and that from this 
State there would “be no dissenting voice to 
the suggestion.” 


Schedule for Meeting With Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my understanding that the House 
plans to recess as an Easter vacation 
during the first part of April. With this 
thought in mind and realizing the im- 
portance of having a first hand report 
from the people back home, I have ar- 
ranged a series of conferences in my 
congressional district. 

I plan to spend 1 entire day in each 
county courthouse for the purpose of 
hearing the complaints of my constitu- 
ents and becoming better advised on the 
conditions existing in my congressional 
district. I have, therefore, arranged 
the following schedule during this re- 
cess: -Monday, April 6, Paris; Tuesday, 
April 7, Marshall; Wednesday, April 8, 
Robinson; Thursday, April 9, Newton; 
Friday, April 10, Toledo; Saturday, April 
11, Shelbyville; Monday, April 13, Ef- 
fingham; Tuesday, April 14, Carlinville; 
Wednesday, April 15, Taylorville; Thurs- 
day, April 16, Springfield. 

As in the past I will discuss any sub- 
ject involving my official duties as their 
Representative in Congress. No ap- 
pointment will be necessary. 
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Report on Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include herewith a report on Formosa by 
Harold Lavine which was published in 
the current issue of the New Leader: 

REPORT ON FORMOSA 
(By Harold Lavine) 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s order “deneutraliz- 
ing Formosa” was hailed in Congress and in 
the Nation’s newspapers as “unleashing 
Chiang against the Chinese Reds” One Sen- 
ator announced that he expected the Nation- 
alist Air Force to start bombing the Chinese 
mainland soon. Another urged giving Chiang 
20 more destroyers to blockade the Chinese 
coast. Everywhere, Chiang’s supporters in 
the United States talked of the President's 
move as a brilliant stroke that would solve 
the whole Communist problem in Asia al- 
most overnight. Now that Chiang had been 
“unleashed against the Reds,” he would soon 
invade the mainland; at the very least, he 
would force the Reds to withdraw forces from 
Korea and Southeast Asia, thus ending the 
wars there; with a little help—and a little 
luck—he might destroy the Reds. 

The most charitable comment that can be 
made about such talk is that it is slightly 
premature. It is no disservice to Chiang to 
say, as a Pentagon wag did, that, right now, 
unleashing him against the Chinese Reds is 
like “unleashing a Chihuahua in a den of 
tigers.” On the contrary, one thing Chiang 
has to fear is that his more enthusiastic 
American supporters will put the pressure 
on him for adventures he is not yet capable of 
tackling. 

Actually, despite Harry S. Truman’s order 
neutralizing Formosa, Chiang has never been 
kept from raiding the mainland. The order 
was a fraud, designed for United Nations con- 
sumption; Truman neutralized Formosa only 
in the sense that he neutralized it against 
the Reds. 

For the situation that existed when Tru- 
man issued the order was this: Chiang not 
only was incapable of invading the mainland, 
he could not even defend Formosa. He had 
come there only a few months before, after 
taking a terrible beating on the mainland. 
What troops he had managed to bring with 
him were thoroughly disorganized and de- 
moralized. They had piled into Formosa al- 
most as a rabble—on junks, on sampans, on 
rafts. They had lost most of their equip- 
ment, and what they had managed to save 
was scattered about Formosa on the beaches, 
in gullies, and in caves. No one had any ac- 
curate record of where they were. 

Formosa was a mess. It had suffered from 
several years of Chinese Nationalist misrule, 
culminating in a bloody uprising. The na- 
tives, who call themselves Taiwanese—the 
Chinese name for Formosa is Taiwan—still 
had no great love for the Chinese. The econ- 
omy had been disrupted by the war and the 
years of misrule. Now, it not only had to 
support an estimated 6,500,000 Taiwanese, it 
also had to support an army, navy, and air 
force of more than half a million, as well as 
perhaps a million refugees. 

The problem that Truman faced, therefore, 
was to keep Formosa from falling into Com- 
munist hands. For if the Chinese Reds cap- 
tured the island, while the North Korean 
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Reds took South Korea—which, at the mo- 
ment, was highly possible—the problem of 
defending Japan would be immensely com- 
plicated. So Truman ordered the 7th Fleet 
to protect Formosa; at the same time, to 
meke his order palatable to governments 
in the U. N. which recognized Mao Tse-tung, 
he also directed the fleet to keep Chiang 
from raiding the mainland, but, under the 
circumstances, that was a meaningless move. 

In the years since, both Chiang himself 
and the United States have done a tremen- 
dous job in building up Formosa and 
Chiang’s forces on Formosa. If Chiang’s 
supporters in the United States are given to 
exaggerating the progress that has been 
made, his critics underestimate it grievous- 
ly. They evidently have developed such an 
emotional investment in proving that Chiang 
is a bum, who never deserved American 
help, that no matter what he does now, they 
refuse to give him credit. 

One of the most striking of Chiang’s re- 
forms has been in the administration of 
Formosa. The governor of the island is K. C. 
Wu, a United States trained administrator, 
who even on the mainland was noted both 
for his efficiency and his abhorrence of cor- 
ruption. The native population now has a 
voice in the Government, and many of the 
members of the Government are, in fact, na- 
tives. This is especially true of local ad- 
ministrators. 

The ill will that culminated in the up- 
rising still exists to some extent; it could 
hardly disappear overnight. But it has 
dwindled greatly. 

The Government has instituted a land- 
reform program, which started with a reduc- 
tion in land rents and is now enabling farm- 
ers to buy the land, Within a very short 
time, in fact, every tenant who wants to 
can be a landowner on Formosa. 

Moreover, with the help of the Mutual 
Security Agency, Formosa’s industry is 
quickly being rebuilt. Inflation has been 
checked; the Taiwan dollar has steadily in- 
creased in value. 

There has been a corresponding improve- 
ment in the armed forces. Under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, a 
Military Assistance Advisory Group of ap- 
proximately 700 United States officers and 
noncommissioned officers has been reorgan- 
izing and retraining Chiang’s men, and they 
also have been receiving arms from the 
United States. The flow of arms hasn't been 
as rapid as the schedules called for, but it 
has considerably speeded up during the past 
4 months. 

This is what Chiang has now: 

Ten armies consisting of two divisions 
each, plus an independent division. (A Na- 
tionalist division runs to about 12,000 men.) 

An organized guerrilla force, which holds 
31 islands off the Chinese mainland. 

A marine corps of 13,600 men, organized 
into 2 brigades and smaller elements. 

A navy consisting of a former Japanese 
destroyer, 6 former United States destroyer 
escorts, 10 LSTs, 7 mine sweepers, 6 LCIs, 
6 LSMs, and 50 or 60 other craft. 

An air force with 4 groups of fighter bomb- 
ers, a group of medium bombers, a group 
of supply craft, and 3 photo-reconnaissance 
squadrons, 

On paper, that’s a fairly large force. In 
reality, however, as General Chase has said, 
it still “isn’t capable of playing in the big 
leagues.” It can conduct hit-and-run raids 
on the mainland, and it has been doing so 
for the past year. As the flow of arms from 
the United States increases, it can step up 
those raids until they are really causing 
trouble for the Reds. It can conduct a 
blockade of sorts, which it also has been 
doing. It cannot now conduct the kind of 
‘operations that Chiang’s boosters in the 
United States have been predicting. 

The enlisted men are good. They have 
been training on Formosa for 3 years, and 


. 
Maj. Robert B. Carney, the senior marine 
officer in MAAG, says they now are “prob- 
ably the best-drilled troops in the world.” 
They are in superb physical shape as far 
as the naked eye can see. (About 10 per- 
cent suffer from ailments that would make 
them 4-F’s in the United States Army, but 
no one would ever know it from the physical 
feats they perform.) They are well-clothed 
and, by Chinese standards, well-fed, and 
well-housed. Morale is high. 

The Nationalist Army is definitely not the 
rabble it proved itself on the mainland. The 
men now are treated well in every respect, 
and they are treated with consideration. 
A soldier now has rights, which no offi- 
cer can lightly disregard, and there is the 
equivalent of the United States Inspector 
General's Office to insure those rights. It is 
now a serious offense to strike a soldier. 

Soldiers are expected to obey orders, but 
they also are encouraged to ask the reasons 
behind the orders. The army believes that 
blind obedience is not enough. 

The army has a highly organized propa- 
ganda systern, called the political depart- 
ment, which organizes entertainment for 
the men, helps them learn to read and write, 
indoctrinates them against - Communist 
propaganda, and serves as a thought police, 
The political department is commanded by 
Chiang’s eldest son, Lt. Gen. Chiang Ching- 
kuo, who was educated in Russia, where ne 
developed a healthy respect for Soviet 
propaganda. 

Some United States officers don’t like the 
political department. It smacks too much 
of the Russian political-commissar system, 
they say, and besides, thought control is 
undemocratic. Chiang Ching-kuo denies the 
first charge: He says that political depart- 
ment officers, unlike the political commissars, 
don’t have the power of command. As for 
the second charge, he points out that one 
reason why the Communists defeated his 
father on the mainland was their success in 
spreading disaffection among his troops. 
That musn’t happen again. 

Just how good the Nationalist officers are 
no one can say. MAAG hasn't seen them in 
combat, whieh is the only way an officer really 
can prove himself. Some seem good; others 
seem like political hacks. 

Where the Nationalist forces really are 
lacking is, first, in equipment and, second, 
in men who can maintain and operate it. 
The Nationalist Navy, for txample, simply 
couldn’t operate more ships than it now has 
without considerable more training. To give 
the Nationalists 20 more destroyers, when 
they can’t properly operate one without 
United States advisers aboard, would be pre- 
posterous, 

Similarly, although the Nationalist fliers 
are first-rate, the planes they have to oper- 
ate would 5e little better than junk against 
the Communist MIG. The Nationalist Air 
Force has no jets. All its planes are rapidly 
aging, propeller-driven World War II types, 
which just about manage to stay in the air. 

Rebuilding the Nationalist Air Force is 
more than a matter of giving the Nationalists 
jets. The fliers must be retrained to handle 
them; th- mechanics must be retrained to 
keep them in shape. That can't be done 
overnight, but, until it has been done, any 
talk of the Nationalists bombing the main- 
land is nonsense. 

The real truth of the matter is that, al- 
though Chiang has made progress in the past 
3 years, he must make a lot more before he 
can become really effective in the fight 
against the Communists. And even then, for 
any large-scale operation, he will still need 
American air and naval support. It’s simply 
impossible for Chiang ever to build up a 
navy and air force big enough for a major 
amphibious operation, to say nothing of the 
necessary supply system to support a beach- 
head, 
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Even with United States naval and air 
help, the question of whether Chiang can de- 
feat the Reds is one that could be argued 
endlessly. On paper, with little over 500,- 
000 men against Mao’s 5 million, Chiang 
wouldn't stand a chance. However, the Na- 
tionalists argue in this fashion: When Mao 
was in Yenan, they say, he didn’t have as 
many troops as Chiang has now—and Chiang 
then had 5 million. Mao was able to defeat 
Chiang because first the peasantry and finally 
Chiang’s own forces turned against him. 

The Nationalists say that disaffection is 
rife on the mainland; the peasants are fed 
up with the Communists; even the police and 
rank-and-file members of the party are 
grumvling. If Chiang can make a landing 
and hold the beachhead for 6 or 7 months, 
say the Nationalists, the country will turn 
against Mao and his troops will start de- 
serting. 

Thus, Chiang’s chances of ever rewinning 
China depend largely on the political situa- 
tion there. Military help from the United 
States can never be enough. He can get 
back on the mainland and stay on the main- 
land only if the people are fed up with the 
Communists as the Nationalists believe. And, 
in any event, it will be a long time before he 
can try. a 


Negro Attains High Rank in New York 
Police Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn is proud to have the first Negro to 
attain command rank in the Police De- 
partment of New York City. He is Capt. 
George Redding, who has been on 
the police force for just a quarter of a 
century. He was promoted successively 
from a plain patrolman to sergeant, later 
advanced to lieutenant, and recently was 
made a captain, one of the highest 
offices in New York City’s police sys- 
tem. Pending a permanent assignment, 
Captain Redding is at the present serv- 
ing as relief captain covering several 
precincts in my Congressional District. 

Captain Redding’s elevation to this 
high office in our police department is a 
fine example of democracy in practice. 
It speaks well for the spirit of tolerance 
and brotherhood in the Nation’s greatest 
metropolis and comes at a most appro- 
priate time when brotherhood is being 
stressed as a means for the betterment 
of life. I am therefore happy to place 
into the Recorp an article from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of February 15, 1953, 
dedicated to Captain Redding as Brook- 
lyn’s Man of the Week. It reads: 
BROOKLYN MAN OF THE WEEK— WANTING, NOT 

WIsHING, Is Hts GUIDE 
(By Wendell Hanmer) 

Capt. George Redding believes that what- 
ever a man really wants from life he gets, 
because he bends every effort to that end—if 
he really wants it. He differentiates between 
wishing and wanting. 

Physical, religious, racial, or other handi- 
caps, he says, are simply handicaps, measures 
in the scale of weighing what one wants. 

Captain Redding is a Negro, the first Negro 
to attain command rank in the New York 
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City police department. He says he is per- 
haps less conscious of any color discrimina- 
tion in his profession than many Negroes in 
other lines of work. 

“Cops,” he says, “are prone to judge a cop 
asacop. Perhaps the fact that bullets don’t 
discriminate may have some bearing on it.” 

People who know Captain Redding well, 
including other cops who have served with 
him in Brooklyn since January 1945, describe 
him as a man completely adjusted to life. 
How he feels about it may be judged from 
his own words: 

“It has been—is—entirely satisfying.” 

READS IN LEISURE TIME 

The captain spends much of his leisure 
reading. His favorite subject matter, it de- 
veloped, is psychology for the layman. After 
that he likes poetry. His favorite poets are 
William Cullen Bryant, William Ernest Hen- 
ley, and Sam Walter Foss. 

Now 51, Captain Redding was born in 
Atlanta, Ga., where he attended high school 
3 years. He came north in 1918 to find his 
education insufficient for any job “I could 
like.” He worked in several factories and 
then became an elevator operator. On the 
latter job he found time to study for a civil 
service examination, which he passed. From 
1919 to 1927 he was a clerk in the post office. 


BROTHER ALSO A COP 


Meanwhile, his older brother, Wesley C. 
Jr., now dead, had joined the force and had 
distinguished himself. Patroling his beat 
one night, Wesley found a store door open, 
entered, and arrested four burglars who were 
assembling their loot. Having booked his 
prisoners, Wesley was returning to his beat 
when he glanced into a bar he was passing 
and observed a hold-up by four gunmen. 
He took them back to his station house and 
the next day, for his eight arrests in one 
night, was made a first-grade detective, 
Wesley was the first Negro detective in the 
department. 

Captain Redding is a 200-pound 6-footer, 
considerably larger than was his brother. He 
decided that he, too, would join the cops, 
but would strive for advancement in the ad- 
ministrative branch. He was appointed a 
patrolman on December 20, 1927. 

For the next 2 years he pounded a beat 
in Harlem, then, until 1939, was attached to 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau. 


LEARNED LESSON FROM KIDS 


“I think I learned a thing or two from 
the youngsters I dealt with in those days,” 
he said reminiscently. “Fighting-mad kids 
cool off if you sit them down when you speak 
with them and adults do the same.” 

Made a sergeant April 18, 1939, and ad- 
vanced to lieutenant December 20, 1943, he 
did desk duty at the Gates Avenue station 
immediately before his promotion to captain 
on January 20. On the station desk is a 
small American flag about which the sta- 
tion crew tells this story: 

“Redding put it there. When complain- 
ants came in snorting and swearing, he'd 
make them salute the flag before he’d listen 
and they generally calmed down a lot after 
the salute. The same held for guys brought 
in for trying to kill each other and still 
wanting to do it.” 

Twice married, Captain Redding has a 
married daughter, Mrs. Yvonne Hill, by his 
deceased first wife. With his present wife 
he has a son, Private George Jr:, 20, now at 
Fort Dix, and a daughter, Jean, 12. 


SERVES AS RELIEF CAPTAIN 

Captain Redding’s present assignment is 
that of relief captain of the 19th Division, 
which rotates him as commander on suc- 
cessive days in the Ralph Avenue, Wilson 
Avenue, Gates Avenue, Atlantic Avenue, and 
Classon Avenue precincts. 

Told that he should feel proud over his 
recent promotion, Captain Redding was 
momentarily thoughtful before he answered: 


“Should? Maybe. I am very pleased, 
very happy. What I’m particularly pleased— 
yes, proud of—is that every man in the pre- 
cinct shook my hand and wished me well. 

“You see, I'm no world beater. I flunked 
the first time I took the examination. But 
I just kept studying and took it again.” 


Excise Tax Ruining Theaters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the Members of this honorable body may 
have a more complete understanding of 
the disastrous effect of the unjust and 
unnecessary excise tax on motion-pic- 
ture theaters, I. am presenting herewith 
a letter from a theater owner in the 
neighboring State of Texas. This letter 
is typical of many which I have received. 
All of them tell a story of threatened 
bankruptcy and the closing of theaters 
which, in most cases, are the only enter- 
tainment facilities for thousands of 
small communities throughout the Na- 
tion. 

With juvenile delinquency increasing 
by leaps and bounds, the closing of these 
theaters because of excessive taxation 
will remove one of the most valuable po- 
tentials our country has for clean, juve- 
nile entertainment and for youth educa- 
tion. 

To my mind it is far from being a 
sound policy for the Congress to tax out 
of existence any business, large or small, 
To do this is to weaken the economic 
structure upon which our country is 
founded. If this excise tax is not re- 
moved we are going to force more and 
more of these small theaters into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Here is the jetter: 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Dempsey: From the 
trade magazines covering the theater busi- 
ness I have read a story relative to your 
legislative proposal to remove the present 
admission tax that is now levied on our 
tickets. 

Mr. Dempsey, I am just a small exhibitor 
from the western part of Texas. In this 
instance I am sure that my position is no 
different from thousands of other small ex- 
hibitors all over the Nation. 

Presently the exhibitors of America are 
operating their theaters, those that are still 
open, under one of the most unjustifiable, 
unnecessary, and discriminatory tax laws 
that our National Congress has ever im- 
posed on any business. As you well know, 
this 20-percent tax, when imposed, was to 
expire when the emergency ended. The 
Government broke faith with us and reen- 
acted this law. We in this particular busi- 
ness do not ask nor expect any special 
favors. We only want to be treated as the 
Government treats any other business. 
There is not any tax from which we are 
exempt, and we do not seek exemption. The 
present tax on theaters, if continued, will 
bankrupt every small-theater exhibitor in 
this country. Perhaps that is what the Gov- 
ernment desires, and if so, they are surely 
on the right road. 

We desperately need relief. In my opera- 
tion, which is typical of many others, one 
of the theaters in which I have a substantial 
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investment showed a loss of more than $10,- 
000 in 1952, and yet in compliance with the 
admission-tax law I was compelled to pay 
the Government more than $4,500. An- 
other theater with a much larger invest- 
ment showed a net loss of about $2,000 
during 1952, and the Government took more 
than $10,000 in admission taxes. 

The unfortunate thing about this is that 
we still owe on the investment and it is 
impossible to liquidate our debts. This tax 
begins on the first admission ticket sold at 
any theater on any day, and. should the 
theater overhead require the sale of 300 
tickets but only sell 200, the Government 
still takes their cut while the owner is los- 
ing money on his investment. 

Our small operation here in Texas during 
1952 paid the Government many thousands 
of dollars in admission taxes, and yet to- 
day we do not have money with which to 
keep our theaters in the necessary upkeep 
and repair. 

The removal of this tax, which amounts to 
about $300 million, will by no means be a 
loss of that much revenue to the Govern- 
ment, because we would still have to pay 
income taxes. In fact, the loss would not 
amount to even one-half the amount now 
being collected. The exhibitors that it 
woma help most would be the small opera- 
tions. 

I know that this is a long letter. . How- 
ever, if it will add to any information that 
you might need it will have been worth my 
time and surely your reading. In the name 
of decency, justice, and equal treatment that 
should be accorded everr business and indi- 
vidual, this unfair and discriminatory tax 
should be removed at the earliest possible 
time, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed by the owner of the theater.) 


Communism and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two articles, one a guest editorial in the 
Surface Creek News, of Cedaredge, Colo., 
which was written by a high-school stu- 
dent, and the other an article by Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New 
York Times, which appeared in the New 
York Times magazine. I include these 
articles because they tie closely together 
and because they treat so well a clear 
and present problem. The student asks, 
“Are We Studying Communism?” The 
publisher asks, “Have We the Courage 
To Be Free?” 

These are not idle questions. They 
have a grave importance to all Ameri- 
cans. I agree wholeheartedly with the 
thinking in both articles. They point up 
the fact that rumor, accusation and 
doubt runs rampant, while a less emo- 
tional but thoughtful examination of 
actual facts is usually sufficient to prove 
rumor only the vapid product of a mind 
or personality which sees all disagree- 
ment as the current evil. What we must 
do, it seems to me, is to study and learn- 
so that we may know the truth; so that 
the current hysteria overbuilt on the 
real danger of the great communistic 
menace may be handled in a more 
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American way which is free decision 
based on merit and not on warped per- 
sonal prejudices. 
The articles follow: 
[From the Surface Creek News] 
ARE WE STUDYING COMMUNISM? 


Of late we have received some rumors and 
reports that some books used in our school 
are communistic. We have also heard that 
certain classes are made to read and study 
these textbooks so they are communistic and 
should be investigated. These reports may 
only be false rumors, but I believe that we 
should clear them up even though they may 
be untrue. I, myself, happen to be in one 
of those classes which supposedly has been 
called communistic, so I would like to give 
you some facts, ideas, etc., of what commu- 
nism really means and to prove that the 
students in Cedaredge High are not being 
taught communism. 

Mr. Webster says communism is, and I 
quote, “A doctrine or practice calling for 
the abolition of all private property, by force 
or violence if necessary, and the absolute 
control by the community in all matters 
pertaining to labor, religion, social rela- 
tions, etc. Also a phase of extreme social- 
ism shading into anarchy.” Unquote. 
However, today the Communist Party only 
partly stands on the foregoing definition. 
The community no longer has any say over 
matters of labor, religion, etc. One man 
and a few of his party followers rule su- 
premely over all. In Russia, which is the 
main communistic nation today, only about 
5 or 6 percent of the total people actually 
belong to the Communist Party. 

Some of the platforms of the Communist 
Party are: To abolish all personal and prop- 
erty rights, to control government, busi- 
nesses, and all matters of any kind, and they 
believe in the violent overthrow of the 
American Government, even though they do 
not state this as a part of their platform. 

The citizenship book used by the fresh- 
man class here in Cedaredge was labeled 
communistic by one radio commentator in 
Oklahoma, but that doesn’t mean that just 
because the students are studying it that 
they are learning to be Communists. The 
book was labeled thus because someone 
didn't agree with the author; therefore, the 
commentator decided that the author must 
be a Communist. 

I’m sure that each of us, at some time 
or another, has read a book with certain 
statements that we didn’t aggee with and 
which we thought reflected communism, In 
fact, almost any book you pick up to read 
may have statements which you think show 
communism. 

There are many ways a person may be led 
to think that another is a Communist. For 
instance, if you heard a person speak on 
some subject which you thought was too 
radical, you might say that you thought they 
ought to keep such people from speaking in 
public. In some person’s view you would be 
a Communist because you are disregarding 
one of our main freedoms expressed in the 
Bill of Rights, the freedom of speech. Com- 
munism is a form of government which does 
not believe in the freedom of speech. If you 
were in a communistic country and you said 
that you didn’t like to hear your ruler speak, 
you would either be put to death or be put 
into prison and made to work the rest of 
your life. 

If you said that you believed that the 
government should control the newspapers, 
you would be labeled a Communist, because 
in communism the government controls all 
newspapers. They are strictly against free- 
dom of the press. 

Someone might say he didn’t believe in 
the Bible. You might call him a Commu- 
nist because the Communists do not believe 
in the Bible. However, if you were a good 
American and citizen you would first label 
him atheist. You should learn more 


about him before you actually pin the tag 
of Communist on him. 

One cannot tell a Communist by his race, 
creed, or by his looks anymore than one can 
see a person on the street and tell whether 
he is a Democrat or Republican. A thorough 
investigation must be made before one is 
accused of being a Communist. Don't call 
someone a Communist just because you have 
had an argument with him and you don’t 
understand his views. 

If our textbooks are really communistic 
and advocate the theory of communism they 
would have been removed before now. So 
far, I haven’t read anything in the supposed 
Communist book that has anything to do 
with communism. 

In our classes we have discussions on cur- 
rent events and happenings around the 
world. In these discussions communism is 
brought up quite often because it is a world 
threat today, and we want to learn more 
about it so that some day we may help to 
curb it. 

I am sure that none of us in Cedaredge 
High are learning to be Communists. 

An invitation has been extended to all 
persons to visit classes at school to see for 
themselves that we are not studying com- 
munism. 

Editorially yours, 
Bos MCCASLIN, 


{From the New York Times magazine] 


HAVE WE THE COURAGE To Be FrREE?—A PLEA 
THAT WE Not ALLOW FEAR OF TOTALITARIAN = 
ISM, FROM THE LEFT OR FROM THE RIGHT, 
To STIFLE Our FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


(By Arthur Hays Sulzberger) 


Some few years ago a mantle of respon- 
sibility and leadership was dropped upon the 
then unprepared shoulders of our United 
States; in the pockets of that mantle was 
the vast wealth created by our industry 
and initiative. We have learned rapidly. 
We have squared our shoulders and now 
carry the mantle less awkwardly than we 
did. But we have come to know that re- 
sponsibility and strength are not each in- 
clusive of the other and that American might 
is not alone sufficient if we are to play our 
role well. We have lavishly expended our 
wealth for the purpose of strengthening our 
allies but we have come to know that even 
their might added to ours is unequal to our 
task. Not only, however, is it important 
that we make strong the good right arm of 
the free world but we must also fire its 
spirit—we must influence its mind and 
heart and soul. 

We cannot do that unless we ourselves 
are free, unless we have a good public opin- 
ion. Are we as free to speak our minds to- 
day as 20 years ago? Is thinking and giving 
expression to thought as unrestricted as in 
the past? Most of us, I believe, will join in 
saying “No,” and we base our judgments 
on the record. 

Before examining this record, permit me 
first very briefly to set forth my thinking and 
plainly fix the bench mark from which my 
reasoning starts. I believe that Russia pre- 
sents us with a clear and present danger and 
that the luxury of being an intellectual Com- 
munist or fellow traveler in this country is 
no longer sufferable. I believe with the late 
President Nielson, of Smith, that it’s wise 
to keep an open mind, but not so open that 
your brains fall out. So long as the rulers of 
the Kremlin insist upon conducting their af- 
fairs in the dark, behind an Iron Curtain, so 
long as they continue their aggressive acts, 
we are—in my judgment—fools if we credit 
them with aught but evil and their sym- 
pathizers with anything but fifth column 
purposes, 

Totalitarianism from the left has .never 
been more attractive to me than totalita- 
rianism from the right, and never includes 
those years when Moscow was fighting with 
us against a common enemy. 
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In line with that view, I would not know- 
ingly employ a Communist on the news or 
editorial staff of the New York Times. On 
the other hand, I would not institute a witch 
hunt to determine if one such existed and 
thereby throw questioning and fear into an 
organization which can perform its function 
only if its milieu is one of calm and honest 
reflection and judgment. Truth is a sensi- 
tive companion, difficult to catch up with and 
likely to flee if suspicion appears. Even if 
we found a Communist or two—granted we 
had the power of subpena and could conduct 
such a search—in doing so we would run the 
risk of destroying the atmosphere needed for 
the production of the kind of newspaper we 
are publishing. 

My thesis is that we cannot have a good 
public opinion unless there is freedom of ex- 
pression—freedom of expression in our 
schools, in our Government, in our assem- 
blies, in our press, in all our walks and ways 
of life. 

How, then, do matters stand today in these 
areas? In the first instance—our schools— 
I cannot find any satisfaction as an American 
citizen when I read that a brochure entitled 
“The E in UNESCO” was permanently re- 
moved from the schools of Los Angeles after 
it had been acclaimed by the teaching pro- 
fession. 

I do not hold my head any higher when 
I note that the board of education of Hous- 
ton, Tex., voted not to permit the students 
under their jurisdiction to participate in an 
annual school contest conducted by the 
American Association for the United Nations, 
The U. N. has been attacked and the Houston 
board of education surrendered to the impli- 
cations of that assault. 

In Rhode Island—the traditional home of 
free thought—the principal of a Pawtucket 
high school suspends a club called “The 
UNESCO Thinkers” because he feels that 
UNESCO is atheistic and communistic. The 
action, according to my information, was 
upheld by those presumed custodians of our 
freedom—the Pawtucket branch of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. As 
a Son of the American Revolution, I cannot 
feel too fraternally toward these particular 
sisters of mine. 

Let’s go up to the university level. Thirty- 
five years ago Frank Magruder wrote a book 
entitled “American Government.” Recently 
a critical review of it appeared in the Edu- 
cational Reviewer, which is published by the 
Committee on Education of the Conference 
of American Small Business Organizations, 
The critic said the book had socialistic and 
communistic overtones. That review was 
then picked up by a well-known radio com- 
mentator. 

Reaction came fast: The State of Georgia 
dropped the book, but, ironically, agreed to 
sell to the highest bidder the 30,000 copies it 
had on its hands. 

Houston, Tex., banned the book. 

Little Rock, Ark., dropped it as a text, but 
retained it for reference. 

Attacks were made in other communitics— 
New Haven, Conn.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Washington, D. C.; Jackson, Mich.; Trumbull 
County, Ohio—to name just a few. 

Did any of these critics read the book? 
It is doubtful that one out of a hundred of 
those attacking this or other books for sub- 
versive contents actually read the books he 
or she attacks. 

I didn’t read it either, but wherever Amer- 
ican Government was examined by impartial 
committees of educators or responsible citi- 
zens, it was given a clean bill of health. 

The case of the attacks made on the book, 
Basic Economics, pro“ides another distress- 
ing example. This book was written by four 
Rutgers professors, was approved by the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Board of Education, by the 
president of Phoenix College, and the school 
superintendent. 

Then, from the blue, an anonymous Army 
corporal, in a letter to the Phoenix Gazette 
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charged that Basic Economics was subversive 
and should be dropped by the college. The 
local American Legion post examined the 
book and called it socialistically and commu- 
nistically inclined, and urged that it be 
dropped. 

In the course of the subsequent public 
hearing it developed that the corporal had 
said that he had not read the book but 
merely glanced through the 500 pages. The 
four Rutgers professors properly asked: “Are 
we to be discredited by the rash complaint 
of an anonymous person who had glanced 
at the pages that required years of training 
and experience, and months of composition 
on our part?” x 

One poison-pen letter was enough to smear 
the book. The president, superintendent of 
schools, and the board of education capitu- 
lated, and the book was removed from Phoe- 
nix College. The American Legion commit- 
tee then announced a campaign to remove it 
from the 40 universities and colleges where 
it then was in use. 

The effect of all his is summed up by 
the principals of four schools in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., who said: “We see suspicion, fear, and 
distrust spreading among our neighbors and 
friends. We see our teachers being affected 
by the feeling that their loyalty and patri- 
otism are being impugned. * * * Unless 
the forces that are undermining confidence 
can be met and resolved there can be no 
future for the good name of our schools.” 

Next let us consider briefly restriction on 
free—and therefore fruitful—thought in gov- 
ernment. The most conspicuous aspects of 
that problem are found in the State Depart- 
ment. Now I am not defending all that has 
happened in Foggy Bottom in recent 
years. Farfromit. I think that too often 
there have been temporizing and timidity 
when sternness and strength were required. 
But when members of the Department are 
attacked now for honest advocacy of policies 
generally accepted some years ago but pres- 
ently unpopular, when their assailants say 
in effect: “The test is not whether you were 
honest in your opinion, but only whether, 
in our view, you were right’’'—then I say that 
this is doctrine right out of the maw of the 
Kremlin. 

Consider then another area—what might 
be called the area of assembly and debate. 
No one will. deny that it is vital that the 
great issues confronting us be argued out 
fully and freely. Yet there is mounting evi- 
dence that such discussion is being restricted 
and in many instances prevented—in public 
meetings, on radio and television, and other 
forums—because of the pressures that result 
from blacklists and irresponsible accusation. 

The stringent provisions of the new immi- 
gration law have added to this kind of re- 
striction. Many visitors, including scientists 
who might have contributed to our sum of 
knowledge, have been kept out. The dam- 
age to American prestige abroad is undeni- 
able; the measure of security attained is 
surely debatable. 

Then we come to the area of the press, the 
area of the printed word, in which of course 
I include magazine and books and all other 
printed matter as well as the newspaper. 

The effects of these attacks are increas- 
ingly apparent. Authors are now required, 
in effect, to pass loyalty tests; otherwise their 
publishing houses may find themselves in 
the midst of blind boycotts. And as for 
newspapers, the pressures there, too, are 
great. On the whole they have been ad- 
mirably resisted, although there are some 
which have joined, with great hoop-la, in 
the witch-hunts, whether for circulation or 
ideological reasons I have no means of 
knowing. 

Our book reviewers have had a particularly 
difficult time, because of the too general 
assumption that any anti-Communist book 
is automatically a good book. I should 
think the fact that Hitler and Mussolini 
were authors foremost among the foes of 


communism would be sufficient refutation 
of that theory. 

And so it goes. One begins to wonder 
whether this is still the “Land of the free and 
the home of the brave” about which we sing 
so wholeheartedly. There has been dropped 
upon utterance and ideas a smokescreen of 
intimidation that dims essential talk and 
essential thought. Nor is it the superzea- 
lots who bother me so much in all of this— 
it is the lack of plain, old-fashioned guts on 
the part of those who capitulate to them. 
Surely, such actions must be of great aid 
and comfort to the Kremlin; these capitula- 
tors are, in effect, a sixth column which does 
not even require payment. 

Well, what is to be done? In the first 
place, I do not believe that the picture is 
either as black or as red as it has been 
painted. I do not believe, for example, that 
Messrs. MCCARTHY and McCarran represent 
the real feeling of the American people. I 
have great faith in the basic common sense 
and the fundamental fairness of the Nation. 

But there is more fear in the country than 
the facts warrant. Beset by doubt, the Na- 
tion listens to those who seem to offer a cure, 
even though the medicine be more harmful 
than the disease. 

There are times when all of us are op- 
pressed by the magnitude of the problems 
surrounding us, when we wonder what we 
as individuals can do to alleviate the situa- 
tion, I offer four suggestions: 

First, let us keep strong; let us never lower 
our guard. 

Second, in the justifiable concern about 
our own loss of equilibrium, let us keep alert 
to all aspects of aggressive Communist im- 
perialism, 

Third, let us remember that we need spirit- 
ual unity in our land. We must not lock 
our minds with the key of prejudice. We 
cannot afford senseless fights—they are a 
luxury based on a security we do not possess. 

Finally, I urge that we dedicate ourselves 
anew to the principles of “man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof.” Let us 
thus help to restore a courage of old to our 
beloved country. 


Eisenhower and Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith a Lincoln Day speech 
I delivered at Amarillo, Tex., on February 
16, 1953: 


I am happy to be in Amarillo tonight and 
to have this pleasant opportunity to talk to 
you on some of the issues which confront the 
country today. 

I do not feel like a stranger when I come 
here. My home is almost directly north of 
you and out on these high plains I feel like 
we are all neighbors and friends no matter 
how far we may be separated by distance. 
Perhaps some of you know that a part of my 
district was once a part of Texas. That was 
during the time when the Panhandle ex- 
tended along the west side of the 100th Meri- 
dian as far north as the Arkansas River and 
then followed that river on up into what is 
now Colorado. 

I don't know how you happened to let that 
territory get away from you but after we 
pass the bill in Congress giving the tidelands 
back, I hope you don't start out to recover 
all the other territory that was once a part 
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of your great State. That might really dis- 
turb things up in Kansas. 

The fact is with the development of the 
Hugoton gas field and other oil and gas areas 
in southwest Kansas, Texans have just about 
taken over this former territory anyway. We 
have a lot of them up there and they are all 
mighty fine people. 

Another reason I feel that my country and 
yours is pretty much the same is that back 
in the days of the “dirty thirties,” as we 
called them in Kansas, about half of my 
district blew down here and about half of 
the Texas Panhandle blew up there. It’s all 
mixed up now and I don’t know how to tell 
Kansas soil from Texas soil. 

I am glad to come to Texas so soon after 
it went Republican in the Presidential elec- 
tion. I understand that no part of the 
State was any more strongly Republican 
than this area. 

I remember about the time that I gradu- 
ated from law school one of my fellow grad- 
uates was looking “round for a location and 
had in mind coming down to Texas. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote several letters to various 
locations in the State to inquire about 
prospects. 

In a letter which he wrote to the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce in a Texas city 
he enumerated his qualifications and among 
other things said: “I am an honest lawyer 
and a Republican in politics.” In due time 
he received a reply reading as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter has been received 
and I note your interest in locating in this 
city. I am glad to advise you that if you 
are an honest lawyer you will have no com- 
petition, and as :. Republican the game laws 
will fully protect you.” 

I think things have changed some since 
that time and certainly after what happened 
last fall a Republican should not require 
the prot-ction of the game laws in coming 
to this State. 

I am happy also to be in the congressional 
district which was represented so well in 
Congress a few years back by my good friend 
Ben Guill. He wasn't there long but he made 
a great record. He was always on the job for 
the people of this district and on the right 
side of all the important issues which con- 
fronted the country at that time. 

He was a most valuable member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and I can per- 
sonally testify to the help that he was to 
me and other members of the committee 
from this part of the country in dealing 
with the great industry of agriculture which 
is so vital to all of us out here. 

This is also the home district of Marvin 
Jones who served as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture for many years 
during a time when much of our important 
agricultural legislation was being enacted. 
There is no man in the history of this coun- 
try who has had as much to do with im- 
portant agricultural legislation as Marvin 
Jones, 

He was a great man and a great farm 
leader. The fact that he was a Democrat 
and I was a Republican did not prevent us 
from seeing eye to eye on most of the im- 
portant agricultural legislation which was 
before Congress in those days. 

That brings up another question which 
has always intrigued me and that is why, 
when the interests of my district and your 
district are so nearly alike, one should be 
predominantly Democratic and the other 
strongly Republican. Our great economic 
interests out here involving the production 
of wheat, cattle, oil, and gas are identical. 
Our people are alike in their viewpoint and 
their background. They all have that clear- 
ness of thinking and viewpoint that comes 
from living on these broad plains where the 
sun shines brightly and horizons are un- 
limited. 

Certainly, if we were starting all over 
again, there couldn't be much difference in 
the political alinements of these two districts 
because fundamentally the people who live 
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in them think and see alike. It is only the 
memory of things that happened almost 100 
years ago which has created so much dif- 
ference politically. 

But now it seems to me that the ice has 
been broken. It was broken when Ben 
Guill was elected to Congress and when he 
later received such a magnificent vote as a 
Republican in his campaign for reelection. 
It was broken again last fall when Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, a native Texan, carried this 
great State by such a splendid majority. 

I realize of course that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Texas Democrats who were Ameri- 
cans first and Democrats second voted for 
General Eisenhower, and that the Repub- 
lican Party alone could not have carried 
this State even for a candidate as popular 
as he. 

It seems to me however that what occurred 
in Texas last fall means that the time is ripe 
for the beginning of a real two-party system 
in Texas—something that should be wel- 
comed by both Democrats and Republicans. 
I know that Republicans welcome it and so 
many Texas Democrats have told me they 
think a two-party system would be a fine 
thing for the State and I know this view 
prevails in Democratic circles as well. 

It is easy to understand why this feeling 
exists because monopoly is always wrong, 
whether in politics or in business. Real 
competition is the thing that brings about 
good government as well as good business. 

While Kansas is considered a strong Re- 
publican state, yet we have always had the 
competition of an active Democratic minority 
and whenever we Republicans get a little 
careless or fail to do a job that is satis- 
factory to te voters of the State, that mi- 
nority becomes a majority. In the last 40 
years we have had 4 Democratic governcrs, 
an average of 1 every 10 years, although 
they weren't spaced exactly that way. 

We've never elected a Democratic gover- 
nor for more than one term. In other words 
we telieve in a strong opposition party but 
we don’t want it to get too strong. But 
we've had some good Democratic governors 
and the State has been better off and the 
Republican Party has been better off for the 
competition. 

I don’t think it would be a good thing for 
Texas to be all Republican any more than 
it would be for it to be all Democratic. But 
a strong Republican Party in this State will 
mean better government as well as more 
consideration in national affairs than can 
possibly be received as long as this is con- 
sidered a one-party State. 

Last year the people of this country placed 
a great responsibility on the Republican 
Party. They turned over to us both the 
executive and legislative branches of this 
great Government. For almost 4 weeks 
now we've been in control. That’s not much 
time. But it has been time enough to create 
a new spirit and a different atmosphere in 
Washington. 

The big housecleaning that the people of 
this country voted for on November 4 hasn’t 
taken place entirely. That will take time. 
But no one could come to Washington today 
and fail to observe that substantial changes 
have taken place. 

No; 4 weeks is not much time. But it’s 
been time enough to take the controls off 
of meat prices and do away with the system 
of compulsory grading which has cost the 

- cattle producers of this country so much. 

It's not much time. But it’s been time 
enough to get legislation through Congress 
extending the power of the President to re- 
organize the Government departments in 
the interest of efficiency and economy. 

It's been time enough to get hearings 
started on the tidelands legislation. Time 
enough to change our foreign policy to the 
extent that we now have the initiative in- 
stead of Joe Stalin, and instead of us won- 
dering what he is going to do next, he is 
wondering what we are going to do next. 
That is a real change. 


No, it’s not much time but it’s time enough 
to start a complete revision of the budget 
in the interest of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try and to give consideration to legislation 
for tax reduction which will be enacted after 
we have reduced expenditures. 

We are meeting today to honor the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln, our great leader 
in the darkest hours of our Nation’s history, 
when brother fought against brother and 
the very fate of our country trembled in the 
balance. 

We meet to honor Lincoln, the martyr, who 
gave his life for his country; to honor Lin- 
coln, the man of good will who, if he had 
lived, would have avoided the sad mistakes 
which were made in the dark years fcllow- 
ing the war. 

Lincoln's untimely death was a tragic loss 
to the North. It was an even greater loss to 
the South. 

When Lincoln took over our Government 
92 years ago the grievous errors of former 
administrations had almost encompassed our 
country’s destruction, Lincoln inherited a 
Nation long divided in spirit and with 
problems which had gone so far that they 
apparently could only be solved in the cru- 
cible of war. He came on the scene too late 
for even his great genius to solve these prob- 
lems peacefully. 

The Republican administration now tak- 
ing over inherits problems which in their 
gravity can only be compared with those 
which confronted Lincoln. When President 
Eisenhower took the oath of office on January 
20 he assumed the responsibility of govern- 
ing a Nation with an indebtedness of over 
$265 billion; with future commitments and 
obligations of many billions more; with a 
budget for the current year of over eighty 
billions included in which is an estimated 
deficit of almost six billions; and a budget 
presented by the outgoing administration for 
the next fiscal year which assumes a deficit 
of approximately $10 billion. 

President Eisenhower came into office at 
a time when tragic mistakes in foreign policy 
for many years past had created a most criti- 
cal international situation. We have war, 
real war, in Korea where American boys are 
giving their lives every day. We face the pos- 
sibility that the Communist nations may 
start other wars in many quarters of the 
globe. 

There is unrest in the Near East—in fact 
in all of Asia. The entire continent of Africa 
is afire with agitation, a situation most fa- 
vorable for Communist enterprises. There is 
restlessness in some of the South American 
countries. No one knows what may happen 
in the satellite countries ‘behind the Iron 
Curtain. Any many of the governments in 
western Europe, our allies, are none too 
stable. 

Aside from the fact that we are engaged 
in actual war we are in a particularly difi- 
cult psychological situation. Except for 
Korea what we have now is not war and it 
is not peace. We call it a cold war for want 
of a better term. But in many ways it is as 
difficult or more so as a real war would be. 
It is a situation which sorely tries the pa- 
tience of our people. 

When President Eisenhower took over he 
found our farmers disheartened and dis- 
couraged. Except for the period of a few 
months following the beginning of the 
Korean war farm prices have been declining 
since early in 1948. During the last 2 years 
or since February 1951 they have declined 
18 percent. Yet the Democratic administra- 
tion had done nothing to meet that situation. 

When President Eisenhower took over, he 
found a situation of unrest in the field of 
labor brought about by the unsound and 
ill-advised labor policies of the previous 
administration. 

He took over a government weakened by 
corruption and by disloyalty in high places. 

He took over a government whose ill- 
advised controls over wages and prices were 
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stifling initiative, injuring small business, 
and depressing farm prices. 

He took over a nation whose people were 
disturbed and distressed because they lacked 
leadership in one of the most critical times 
in our history—a nation whose people were 
divided because for 20 years they had been 
living under administrations which set group 
against group and class against class for 
political purposes. 

I think it is obvious to everyone that the 
solution of these problems must necessarily 
be a long and slow process. The results of 
20 years of mistakes and misrule cannot be 
overcome in a day or in a year. That would 
be the case even if our problems were solely 
of a domestic nature, but the fact that so 
many of our problems are related to foreign 
affairs where our action depends on the 
action of other nations makes their solution 
much longer and more difficult. 

But President Eisenhower is losing no time 
in coming to grips with these tremendous 
problems. No administration has ever made 
a more vigorous start than this one. 

I have already pointed out some of the 
immediate steps which our great President 
took during his first few days in office. In 
his state of the Union message which he 
delivered to Congress on February 2—a truly 
great message—he outlined the problems 
confronting the country and the policies 
which would be invoked to solve them. 

In this message the President gave us an 
outline of the vigorous foreign policy which 
he intends to follow. That has been followed 
up by the visit of Secretary of State Dulles 
and Mutual Aid Administrator Stassen to 
various European countries. It has been fol- 
lowed by legislation authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a new Under Secretary in the 
State Department. to handle administrative 
and personnel matters with the object of 
cleaning the deadwood and the unfit out of 
the Department and making it the strong in- 
strumentality which it ought to be for peace. 

In the field of military affairs the Presi- 
dent has already made a trip to Korea to ob- 
tain firsthand information as to the situa- 
tion there. 

This has been followed with action in re- 
gard to Formosa and the disposition of our 
fleet in Asiatic waters. It has been followed 
by the promise to build up and equip the 
South Korean army so that it can take over 
a larger part of the fighting as long as the 
war continues. 

In his message the President outlined his 
program for the expansion of world trade, for 
reducing expenditures, for balancing the 
budget, and for a review of the tax struc- 
ture. 

He promised a review and study of farm 
problems and called attention to the fact 
that price-support programs, including 90 
percent of parity on the basic commodities 
for 1953 and 1954, will be faithfully carried 
out by the Secretary of Agriculture. Sec- 
retary Benson, of course, has given the same 
assurance. 

The state of the Union message outlined a 
program for conservation and resource de- 
velopment as well as steps to be taken in the 
field of government reorganization. It dis- 
cussed the amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the development of a sounder and 
better labor policy. 

While obviously the President's message is 
only a general presentation of policies, more 
specific presentations will be made later as 
legislative proposals are worked out. 

Out in this great agricultural area we are 
naturally interested in what Government 
policies will be with reference to agriculture, 
both immediate and long range. During the 
campaign President Eisenhower outlined his 
views on agriculture more specifically per- 
haps than any Presidential candidate has 
ever done. He showed his warm and under- 
standing appreciation of the farmers’ prob- 
lems. 

The pledges which are contained in our 
platform and in President Eisenhower's 
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speeches will be carried out. Methods of 
‘implementing those pledges will have to be 
worked out by Congress. 

Over and beyond that, Congress will exer- 
cise the duties imposed on it by the Con- 
stitution as the policy-making branch of the 
Government and do its part in working out 
agricultural policies in order to keep our 
farm programs up to date. I think I can 
assure you that Congress will not abandon 
or weaken present programs until and unless 
better programs are found to take their 

lace. 

s For many years Congress has considered 
farm legislation on a bipartisan basis. Re- 
publicans from the Middle West and Demo- 
crats from the South have worked side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder in developing 
our present policies and programs. We have 
done this not only in the interest of agricul- 
ture but in the interest of the Nation because 
we believe that what is good for agriculture 
is good for the whole country. 

With reference to immediate problems let 
me point out that Secretary Benson and the 
Committees on Agriculture in both the House 
and Senate are making these problems their 
first order of business. 

Here again the matter is complicated by 
the neglect of the Truman administration to 
deal with situations that have been develop- 
ing for 2 years. 

As soon as the Committee on Agriculture 
was organized I appointed a livestock sub- 
committee headed by WILLIAM S. HILL, of 
Colorado, and composed of members of both 
parties who are especially well posted on live- 
stock problems. 

This subcommittee got to work at once on 
the removal of price ceilings and compul- 
sory grading. It was unable to accomplish 
anything, however, until the new adminis- 
tration came in. After that, with the co- 
operation and support of Secretary Benson, 
quick results were achieved. 

But the subcommittee did not stop there. 
It has been in close touch with the pur- 
chasing agencies of the armed services in an 
effort to step up purchases of beef for those 
agencies. These efforts will continue, 

Tomorrow the subcommittee is holding a 
hearing on the matter of beef imports from 
New Zealand. In the meantime it is con- 
ducting a study as to the agricultural credit 
situation with a view of ascertaining wheth- 
er adequate credit is available to cattle pro- 
ducers at the present time and, if not, 
whether legislation along that line should 
be considered. ` 

I can assure you that this subcommittee 
will continue its efforts to be of every pos- 
sible assistance in this and similar situa- 
tions. 

There is not time today to discuss other 
great problems in detail. But all of us re- 
alize their magnitude. I have already said 
they can be compared only to those which 
confronted Lincoln during the dark war days. 
President Eisenhower wants and needs the 
support of every American in finding the 
right answer to these grave problems. In- 
volved in them is the very question of the 
survival of our country, and the world as 
we have known it in our time. 

I think all can agree the only real answer 
to our problems is peace and that every as- 
pect of Government policy must be consid- 
ered and carried out with that thought in 
mind. That is the overall program of our 
great President. 

Abraham Lincoln, a man of great heart, 
great mind, and great soul, was not ashamed 
to confess his need for divine guidance. He 
was a man of prayer. On one occasion he 
said, “I am driven to my knees over and 
over again, because I have nowhere else 
to go.” 

During one of the darkest periods of the 
war in a letter to a group of clergymen he 
said: “My hope of success in this great and 
terrible struggle rests on that immutable 
foundation, the justice and goodness of God. 
And when events are very threatening and 


prospects very dark, I still hope in some 
way, which man cannot see, all will be well 
in the end, because our cause is just, and 
God is on our side.” 

No President since Lincoln has so com- 
bined the qualities of heart, mind, and soul 
which are found in Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
He too realizes that without divine help we 
cannot expect to solve the overwhelming 
problems of today. 

He broke all precedent by preceding his 
inaugural address with a prayer which he 
had written himself and which he delivered 
immediately after being sworn in on Capitol 
Hill. For the first time in our history as 
far as I know Cabinet meetings have been 
opened with prayer. 

In attending a breakfast prayer meeting 
recently, sponsored by the International 
Council for Christian Leadership and at- 
tended by hundreds of high Government of- 
ficials and Members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed his own deep conviction that 
“free government must be founded upon 
and imbedded in a deep-felt religious faith” 
if it is to be worthy and survive. 

The example set by President Eisenhower 
in giving evidence of his own deep religious 
dedication and in making prayer a part of 
his daily life is having great influence in 
Washington. I hope it is an influence that 
is being felt over the entire country because 
all of us in positions of responsibility in 
Washington not only need your encourage- 
ment and support but we want and need 
your prayers as well. 


Industry-Wide Strikes and Lockouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been so many erroneous reports and hon- 
est misconceptions in regard to my bill 
(H. R. 2545) that I am making avail- 
able to my colleagues the following tech- 
nical discussion. 2 

I do not intend to outline here the 
many arguments as to the desirability 
of ending industry-wide lockouts and 
strikes. That ig a question which each 
of us will have to decide for himself. 
I outlined my own thinking to the House 
on February 3. 

What I do intend in these remarks is 
to explain as precisely as I am capable 
just how my bill would operate against 
industry-wide lockouts and strikes, and 
just how my bill will affect industry-wide 
bargaining as such. 

First. Monopolistic 
strikes: 

The primary evils I seek to eliminate 
are the industry-wide lockout and strike. 
I am well aware of the tedious legal pro- 
ceedings which would be involved if I 
left to administrative agencies and the 
courts the problem of determining what 
is and what is not a monopolistic lockout 
or strike. ‘Therefore, I have defined 
these terms in language no reasonable 
man can fail to understand. 

Specifically, I have provided that any 
interference with employment which re- 
sults from a concerted plan of action by 
competing employers is a monopolistic 
lockout. Similarly, and in almost the 
exact language, I have provided that any 
interference with an employer's opera- 


lockouts and 
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tions which results from a concerted plan 
of action by the employees of competing 
employers is a monopolistic strike. 

Second. Enforcement: Under the 
terms of my bill, both the monopolistic 
lockout and the monopolistic strike are 
specifically designated as unfair labor 
practices and are made subject to the 
same proceedings now in the Labor- 
Management Relations Act for other 
unfair labor practices by both manage- 
ment and labor. Briefly, charges are to 
be filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and appropriate hearings 
are to be conducted by that agency. 
The NLRB thereafter takes whatever ac- 
tion is authorized by law to put an end 
to the unfair labor practice; this nor- 
mally involves the issuance of a cease 
and desist order, a petition to a Federal 
district court for enforcement, and the 
right of appeal within the Federal ju- 
dicial system. . 

It should be noted that there is a con- 
Siderable difference between making 
monopolistic lockouts and strikes unfair 
labor practices and other enforcement 
devices which could have been selected. 
Monopolistic lockouts and strikes are 
not crimes under my bill, nor are they 
the basis for prosecution by the Govern- 
ment, as would be the case if they were 
made unlawful under the antitrust laws. 
In fact, if there is any basis for criti- 
cism on this score, it would be that I 
have selected what is probably the least 
effective remedy. I make no apologies, 
however, inasmuch as I am convinced 
that a specialized administrative remedy 
with a right to court review offers the 
soundest approach where labor-manage- 
ment relations are involved. 

Third. Small business exemption: 
Like the majority of my colleagues, I 
have an especial fondness for small- 
business enterprises. It is the small 
business of this Nation to which we must 
turn for an expression of those forces 
which can be trusted to revitalize the 
mainsprings of private enterprise and 
initiative which are the very essence of 
America. ‘Therefore, I have provided an 
exemption for truly small businesses of 
this Nation. 

My bill exempts small businesses and 
the employees of small-business estab- 
lishments from the overall provisions of 
the bill Specifically, small businesses 
operating within 50 miles of each other, 
and employing less than 100 persons are 
not covered by my definition of monopo- 
listic lockout; similiarly, the employees 
of such business establishments are ex- 
empt from my definition of a monopo- 
listic strike, and may, through estab- 
lished NLRB representation proceed- 
ings, be represented by a common þar- 
gaining agent. 

This exemption has been criticized as 
being unrealistic. I want to make it- 
clear that I am not convinced that the 
“50 mile—100 employee” exemption is 
necessarily the final answer. I included 
these particular figures because they 
have already been approved once, almost 
6 years ago, by the House of Representa- 
tives. I do feel that some exemption 
should be allowed for small business. My 
mind is open as to just what outside 
limits of the exemption should be, and 
I will appreciate any suggestions from 
any source on this particular problem. 
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Fourth. Provides a grace period before 
fully effective: 

Inasmuch as my bill may alter, to some 
extent, present collective-bargaining 
patterns, depending on the voluntary de- 
sires of the parties, I have provided a 
grace period during which existing col- 
lective-bargaining contracts are con- 
tinued in full force and will be termi- 
nated only in accordance with the terms 
of the contract itself. A similar grace 
period is also provided for existing NLRB 
certifications which may be inconsistent 
with the principal provisions of my bill. 

This grace period, in my opinion, is 
necessary in order that adjustment to 
the new provisions can be made in an 
orderly manner. 

In summary at this point, my bill de- 
fines monopolistic strikes and lockouts, 
makes such strikes and lockouts unfair 
labor practices, provides an exemption 
for small business, and allows a grace 
period for management and labor to 
adapt themselves to new conditions 
where necessary. 

These remarks would be incomplete, 
however, if I failed to answer some of the 
criticism directed at House Resolution 
2545. 

Here are some of the things which my 
bill does not do: 

First. Ban industrywide bargaining: 

There is not a single word or phrase 
in my bill which can be pointed out as 
banning industrywide bargaining. 

The effect of its provisions is to remove 
industrywide bargaining from the area 
of compulsory bargaining. That is, it 
provides that once a representative has 
been certified by NLRB as representing 
the employees of one employer, he is 
“ineligible to be certified” as the repre- 
sentative of employees of a competing 
employer. Note the phrase “ineligible to 
be certified”—page 3, line 5. This does 
not say that he may not act as the repre- 
sentative of employees of competing em- 
ployers on a voluntary basis, provided 
the union members and the employers 
in that industry so desire. It simply 
means that the force and authority of 
the Federal Government will no longer 
be available to require collective bar- 
gaining on an industrywide basis—or to 
compel union locals to submit to the 
domination of international officers—or 
to compel employers to deal with inter- 
national unions if they prefer to bargain 
collectively with their own employees. 
But, on a voluntary basis, the parties 
may bargain at any level of organization 
they wish—always provided they respect 
the provisions of my bill which are di- 
rected at the monopolistic lockout and 
strike. 

Second. Discriminate against em- 
ployers: 

Some employer groups have pointed 
to the Kersten amendment—beginning 
on line 18 of page 3—as prohibiting their 
present systems of collective bargaining 
while, at the same time, imposing no 
similar restraint on unions, 

Let me make it clear that it is my in- 
tention that the provisions of my bill 
operate equally against labor and man- 
agement. 

I retained the Kersten amendment in 
my bill simply because it was an integral 
part of the old Hartley bill, As a matter 


of fact, while the Kersten proviso on the 
surface apparently prohibits concerted 
activities by employers in the area of 
collective bargaining, the bill itself pro- 
vides no punishment for a failure to 
abide by its prohibition, nor would its 
inclusion in the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act subject such concerted activ- 
ities to any proceedings whatsoever. 

Third. End all monopolistic practices 
in labor-management negotiations: 

While I am personally of the opinion 
that all monopolistic practices should be 
attacked directly by Federal legislation, 
they are not covered by my bill. 

There are several reasons for this, 
chief among which is the fact that anti- 
monopoly legislation directed at monop- 
olistic practices as such are not within 
the purview of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. Measures to at- 
tack monopolistic practices by both man- 
agement and labor are pending before 
the House Judiciary Committee, and I 
will support such legislation if that dis- 
tinguished committee will bring it to 
the floor. 

My bill, as I have said previously, is 
designed to end the monopolistic lockout 
and strike. It does not authorize any 
examination of the results of industry- 
wide bargaining to determine whether 
or not such bargaining has created an 
undesirable monopoly. So long as col- 
lective bargaining negotiations which 
involve competitors and employees of 
competitors are conducted peacefully, 
without threat of strike or lockout, such 
negotiations may continue as if my bill 
were never enacted. If the results ar- 
rived at by such peaceful negotiations 
are in themselves monopolistic, my bill 
would have no effect whatsoever against 
such results. 

Fourth. Discriminate against interna- 
tional unions: The bill I have intro- 
duced specifically provides that local 
unions may affiliate, as they have in the 
past, with international unions and other 
such groups. And, as I have stated 
above, if the local unions desire and 
the employers in the industry do not ob- 
ject, the international may continue to 
bargain for the entire industry, either 
directly or through pattern bargaining— 
as it sees fit. The only thing I propose 
by my bill is that the international union 
is not free to call a strike, nor may a 
group of employers invoke an industry- 
wide lockout. Such decisions, under my 
bill, must be made by the local union or 
the individual employer. 

Fifth. Create company unions: This 
particular criticism can only be based 
on a deliberate and unfair attempt to 
discredit. The very essence of company 
unionism, as was advanced by opponents 
of the Wagner Act almost 20 years ago, 
is that the representative of the employ- 
ees must be an employee himself. Clear- 
ly, if the representative of the em- 


ployees is also an employee and subject’ 


to discipline by the employer, a company 
union will result. But my bill makes 
no such stipulation. Professional union 
organizers and negotiators have been 
and will continue to be hired by em- 
ployees to represent them at the bar- 
gaining table, Passage of my bill would 
make no change whatsoever in this pro- 
cedure, 
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CONCLUSION 


In summary—and in conclusion—pas- 
sage of H. R. 2545 would— 

First. Define monopolistic lockouts 
and strikes; 

Second. Make such lockouts and strikes 
unfair labor practices under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act; 

Third. Provide a special exemption for 
small business establishments and the 
employees of small business establish- 
ments; and 

Fourth. Allow a grace period for these 
provisions to become operative. 

Passage of H. R. 2545 would not— 

hes Ban industrywide bargaining as 
such; ` 

Second. Discriminate against employ- 
ers; 

Third. Prohibit monopolistic practices 
as such in collective-bargaining nego- 
tiations; 

Fourth. Discriminate against interna- 
tional unions; or 

Fifth. Create company unions. 

As I have made clear from the very 
beginning of my attempts to interest 
Congress in this legislation, I will ap- 
preciate advice and suggestions from my 
colleagues. 

There is a problem here which Con- 
gress must solve. It is incumbent upon 
every one of us that we devote our best 
talents to the solution. 


Sidelights on the Accomplishments of 
0. O. McIntyre, a Great Reporter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert the following which 
is No. 4 in the series of articles that Mr. 
Dick Cull, Jr., is writing on the accom- 
plishments of the distinguished reporter, 
the late O. O. McIntyre: 


New York, February.—It's often been said 
that you can take the boy out of the country 
but you can't take the country out of the 

oy. 

That old saying was made-to-order for 
O. O. McIntyre, the newspaper columnist who 
climbed from near obscurity in Plattsburg, 
Mo., and Gallipolis, Ohio, to fame and for- 
tune on Broadway. « 

At the time of his death on Valentine’s 
Day, February 14, 1938, at the age of 53, 
Oscar Odd McIntyre was still a small-town 
boy at heart. 

His syndicated column, New York Day by 
Day, read regularly for over 15 years by 
more than a hundred million Americans, 
reported the area of the Great White Way 
with the wonderment—and often skepti- 
cism—of the visitor to the big town. 

McIntyre wrote without the brittle sophis- 
tication that attaches to many of those now 
covering the Broadway beat for nationwide 
audiences. 

If he made a new discovery, he communi- 
cated it to the reader by the note of sur- 
prise in his writings. He didn’t pretend to 
have known it all the time. 

Maybelle Hope McIntyre, the widow of the 
great columnist, recalled a few days ago in 
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her Park Avenue apartment here that her 
husband never lost the homesick feeling for 
the small towns of his youth and early man- 
hood. 

“Every night at dusk, the homesickness 
came over him,” she said. Apparently the 
feeling would set in at the time of day a 
man would ordinarily be leaving his job to 
go home. 

O. O. McIntyre was born at Plattsburg, Mo., 
on February 18, 1894. He was named “Odd” 
for an uncle. 

His father, Henry Bell McIntyre, an inn- 
keeper weighing 300 pounds, was left a wid- 
ower at 33, with 3 young children to care for. 

When Odd was about 5 years old the fam- 
ily moved to Gallipolis. It was in this Ohio 
River town that Alexander McIntyre, Odd’s 
grandfather and a native of Scotland, had 
settled early in life. 

In 1908 McIntyre married Maybelle Hope 
Small, of Gallipolis, daughter of a steamboat 
captain on the Ohio. 

Until life's end, McIntyre was sentimental 
about Gallipolis. In one of his later New 
York Day by Day columns, he wrote of the 
old hometown this way: 

“Our public square on band night wove 
an epic pattern of smalltown nobility. Set 
in the human afterglow that comes along 
with aching loneliness of sunset to con- 
tented people. And not without seamy 
threads. as dark relief in the tapestry. 

“And so in a ruminative hark-back one is 
carried to the balcony on the square as shad- 
ows creep slowly over a peaceful town. 
Something gravely sweet, ineffably sad, as 
the gentle breezes whispered the trees in 
the park, wafting a delicate scent of pink- 
topped clover from West Virginia hills. 

“A moon-drenched creation gripped in a 
stark wonder of eclipsing darkness. And 
there was an interlude of silence when words 
were never spoken. Sometimes I wonder if 
that was not something of a brush with 
reality.” 

McIntyre worked on the Gallipolis Journal 
for $5 a week before his father, who didn’t 
think much of newspapering, hustled him 
off to a business college in Cincinnati. 

The young man didn't like business col- 
lege, but he liked Cincinnati. The sights 
and sounds of the city made deep impres- 
sions on him—impressions that later were 
turned into profit on Broadway. 

When the business college experience 
didn’t pan out, Father McIntyre called his 
son back to a hotel job in Plattsburg. That 
didn't work either because the son had 
printer's ink in his blood. 

Finally, after writing numerous letters, 
Odd got a job on the East Liverpool (Ohio) 
Morning Tribune. He stayed there until he 
believed he had soaked up all the experience 
the newspaper could offer. 

Back in Plattsburg, with his father, he 
sent out telegrams to a number of Ohio 
newspapers. The next day came an offer 
from the now-defunct Dayton Herald, offer- 
ing him $12 a week as a reporter. 

McIntyre accepted without delay, packed 
his grip and took off for Dayton by day 
coach. But the train wasn’t in any such 
hurry. It developed mechanical troubles 
and arrived in Dayton 2 days later. 

McIntyre scurried to the newspaper office. 
He explained why he was late. “Sorry,” said 
an editor, “We gave you up. The job is 
filled.” 

McIntyre was crushed—and almost broke. 

An assistant editor noticed his disappoint- 
- ment. He offered to loan him the money 
needed to take him wherever he was going. 

McIntyre said he needed $2 for railroad 
fare to Cincinnati, where he knew some 
people. 


The assistant editor handed him the $2. ° 


“Just send it to me when you have it,” he 
said sympathetically. 

In Cincinnati, McIntyre stopped at the 
home of some friends. While he worried 


over where to go next, a telegram came once 
more from the Dayton Herald. It promised 
a job, again at $12 a week. 

Delighted, McIntyre returned to Dayton. 
He was hired as police reporter. This was 
in late 1906 and H. G. Weakley owned the 
newspaper. Charles Geyer was business 

er. 

McIntyre liked his job and he liked Day- 
ton’s busy, businesslike atmosphere He also 
had many friends there and helped organize 
the Captains’ Club, which met at the old 
Pfeffer’s restaurant in the Beckel Building, 
at Third and Jefferson Streets. 

In the Captains’ Club, everyone knew each 
other as captain. One of the club’s founders 
was “Cap” H. C. Hendrichs, who retired sev- 
eral years ago after many years with the 
national advertising department of the Daily 
News. 

In her Park Avenue apartment the other 
day, Mrs. McIntyre recalled that her husband 
received a birthday greeting every year from 
“Cap” Hendrichs, 

McIntyre came of age in the newspaper 
business while in Dayton. He went up the 
ladder from reporter, to telegraph editor, to 
city editor, to managing editor. 

His work finally came to the attention of 
Ray Long, managing editor of the Cincinnati 
Post, a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

On a visit to Dayton in 1907, Long offered 
McIntyre a job at $25 a week. The offer was 
accepted. < 

So his widow says today, O. O. McIntyre 
sat on the edge of his bed and cried a few 
hours after he made his decision to leave 
Dayton for Cincinnati. 

His fondness for the Gem City never left 
him. 

Years later, according to his widow, he 
would talk about Dayton at great length on 
the telephone in New York with Gordon 
Rentschler, chairman of the board of the 
National City Bank of New York. Rent- 
schler was from a prominent Hamilton 
family. 

He also reminisced regularly about Dayton 
with Mrs. Thomas Watson, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of International Business 
Machines Co. She was a native Daytonian, 
the former Jeannette M. Kittredge. 

Mrs. McIntyre never saw. Dayton while her 
husband was alive. But there is an inter- 
esting story about the time they came close. 

It was while the McIntyres were returning 
east by train from California. One night 
about 3 a. m., Mrs. McIntyre awoke to her 
husband’s shaking. 

“Wake up,” he said. 
coming to Dayton.” 
know?” she asked. 
thing.” 

“I know,” he replied. “I just feel it.” So 
he called to the porter and put the question 
to him. The porter said yes, the train was 
approaching Dayton, 

With that word, McIntyre threw on a dress- 
ing gown, went to the vestibule with his 
wife and peered into the darkness as the 
train moved through the city. 

About 1940, 2 years after her husband's 
death, Mrs. McIntyre drove to Dayton with 
a friend. At that time she asked a police- 
man about one of the old downtown land- 
marks her husband had often mentioned. 

The policeman said the place was no 
longer in existence. 

In 1948, Mrs. McIntyre returned for a 
visit, which included an afternoon at Trails- 
end, home of former Governor James M. Cox, 
publisher of the Daily News and a long-time 
friend of her husband. 

McIntyre was married in Kentucky, just 
across the river from Cincinnati, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1908, which was his 24th birthday. 

McIntyre was telegraph editor, city editor, 
and assistant managing editor of the Post 
before he left for New York in 1911. 

His first job in the big city was as as- 


“I think we are 
“But how do you 
“You can’t see any- 


sistant to editor Ray Long of Hampton's 


magazine at $65 a week. 
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From there, with time out for the cus- 
tomary stumbles of anyone going up the 
ladder, Oscar Odd McIntyre grew into the 
most widely read, highly paid newspaper 
columnist of his generation, 


Achievements of Inter-American 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L, JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to insert extracted remarks from an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Edward G. Miller, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, which remarks 
are excerpts from a speech delivered be- 
fore the Third Kentucky Trade Confer- 
ence at Louisville, Ky., October 14, 1952. 

Mr. Miller has delivered a fine service 
to his country and to hemispheric rela- 
tions during his tenure as Assistant Sec- 
retary. He now leaves this important 
post to resume the private practice of 
law, and whoever is chosen as his suc- 
cessor in the Department will find that 
the shoes waiting to be filled are large 
ones indeed. 

I do not necessarily agree with every 
premise made by Secretary Miller in his 
Louisville speech, but the differences are 
not those of substance. 3 

Our relationships with the republics 
of Latin America are delicate ones, re- 
quiring clear vision and a high order of 
diplomacy on the part of the Assistant 
Secretary for that area. Mr. Miller has 
done an excellent job and merits the ap- 
probation of the American people. 

The mgtter referred to follows: 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 
(By Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant 
for Inter-American Affairs) i 

The postwar period has marked a transi- 
tion into a new phase in our inter-American 
relations. For some 60 years prior to 1948 
the statesmen of our countries worked hard 
on the structure of the inter-American sys- 
tem. Today this system is based upon the 
‘Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1947 and the Charter of the 
Organization of American States signed the 
next year at Bogota. The first provides that 
an attack on one country is an attack on all. 
The second spells out the structure of the 
Inter-American Organization. When these 
treaties came into effect, the organizational 
period in our inter-American system had 
come to an end. And I might point out that 
this was the first regional arrangement for 
collective security that our country joined, 
We quite logically gave Latin America first 
priority in this regard since it is contigucus 
to us and we are in effect all in the same 
boat. 

One of the main points that had been 
agreed upon by 1948 was that each country 
‘would never intervene in the affairs of other 
countries. This is the basis of the mutual 


+ Excerpts from an address made before the 
Third Kentucky World Trade Conference at 
Louisville, October 14, 
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confidence which is the essence of the inter- 
American system. From the standpoint of 
the Latin Americans this meant that the 
big-stick policy of earlier days had been re- 
placed by the good-neighbor policy. 

We are now in a different phase of inter- 
American relations. It is not enough to sign 
treaties and create organizations. We must 
give substance and vigor to these relation- 
ships—we must put meat on the bones of 
inter-American cooperation. This is what 
we have been doing since the end of World 
War II. It is a job that encompasses all 
phases of our relations with Latin America— 
political, military, and economic. The 
things we do are not as spectacular as the 
debates in the conferences of the twenties, 
and thirties, and the forties, when the inter- 
American system was being evolved. Some- 
one once said that “becoming” is more dra- 
matic than “being,” and I think that this 
applies to inter-American relations. Never- 
theless, I think that the sum total of what 
we haye been doing in recent years is im- 
pressive. 

Our regional agencies are operating effec- 
tively. Disputes in the Caribbean which 
threatened the peace have been smoothed 
over on more than one occasion. 

The fourth meeting of Consultation of 
Foreign Ministers at Washington in March 
and April of 1951 was described as one of 
the most successful ever held. The Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council sits 
regularly in Washington, as does the Inter- 
American Defense Board, and both are now 
a permanent part of our community. The 
Committee for Cultural Action of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council sits regularly in 
Mexico City. Ten years ago none of these 
agencies existed. 

Our entire community can be deeply 
thankful that we have as Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States one 
of the finest citizens of this hemisphere, Dr. 
Alberto Lleras, the distinguished former 
President and Foreign Minister of Colombia, 
who has made a contribution to inter- 
American harmony that can never be 
measured. 

The United Nations and its agencies also 
are contributing greatly through their tech- 
nical assistance and other programs. 

And on a bilateral basis we are doing things 
undreamed of a few years ago. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Let us take Mexico, for example. This 
great country long was suspicious of the 
United States. Yet President Alemán re- 
cently said that relations between Mexico 
and the United States are better now than 
ever. This is a tribute to a unique record of 
cooperation, 

We have projects such as the vast Falcén 
Dam which is being built on the Rio Grande 
and in which both Governments participate 
financially and administratively. This and 
many other cooperative power and irrigation 
works which are being built in Mexico will 
permit Mexico to raise more food, to pay 
higher wages to its citizens, and to have more 
dollars to buy goods in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

Then there has been the campaign to elim- 
inate hoof-and-mouth disease. This ter- 
rible scourge hit Mexican herds about 6 years 
ago, and it was a matter of vital concern to 
every cattleman in this country. We closed 
our border with Mexico to cattle movements, 
and both countries moved in with a drastic 
program executed by a joint United States- 
Mexican commission which eradicated the 
disease after a combined expenditure of 
#250 million and the tragic but essential 
slaughter of some 990,000 head of Mexican 
livestock, Today Mexico is free of hoof-and- 
mouth disease; its herds are back to normal 
size; the border was reopened last month; 
and badly needed Mexican meat is once again 
moving into our country, 
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A sore spot in our relations with Mexico 
has been the problem of migrant labor com- 
ing across the border from Mexico into Texas 
and the other States in the Southwest—a 
problem which concerns American workers 
who worry about this type of competition; 
which concerns the Mexican Government 
because of its desire to see its citizens pro- 
tected in this country and to be free of any 
kind of discriminatory treatment; which 
concerns farmers in the Southwest who badly 
need labor on a seasonal or regular basis to 
pick their crops; and which has concerned 
our Government because of the frequent il- 
legal entry of migrant workers across the 
border. Today, after months, indeed years, 
of laborious and painstaking negotiation 
with the Mexican Government on the part of 
my Department and the Department of 
Labor in conjunction with representatives 
of labor and of employer groups in 
the Southwest, we have worked out with 
Mexico an agreement sanctioned by our 
Congress which regularizes the problem of 
recruitment, entry, and working conditions 
in the United States of these migrant work- 
ers from across the border. 

Through the International Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank, we are cooperating 
with Mexico in vast programs to place the 
Mexican economy on a sounder footing. 
Some of the things which we have done or 
are doing include: the modernization of the 
entire Mexican railway system; the increase 
of Mexico's electric power by a projected 
total of about 1 million kilowatt-hours in 7 
years; the expansion of Mexico's steel ca- 
pacity; the development of badly needed 
sulfur deposits as well as coal mines, sugar 
mills, slaughter houses, and other industries. 
Today Mexico is buying goods from us at an 
annual rate of about $800 million per year; 
its currency is stable as a result of economic 
growth and a tremendous tourist travel in- 
volving nearly $200 million a year; and its 
people are getting more of the good things of 
life 


It can truly be said of Mexico today that 
it is well along the road to fulfilling the 
great aspiration of the Latin-American peo- 
ples, namely, to achieve economic stability 
and to improve the lot of the common man. 
Since these were likewise the ideals of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln, it is only natural that we 
should applaud the progress of our sister 
Republic and that we should be proud that 
through our cooperative programs we have 
helped in this great cause. 


PANAMA AND CANAL ZONE PROBLEMS 


Panama is of concern to every American 
because it is the link between the two con- 
tinents of the hemisphere and between the 
two great oceans which our continents divide. 
Panama is a small country whose economy 
has always depended upon transit across the 
isthmus. Our occupation of the Canal Zone 
creates problems in our relations with Pan- 
ama which are of great variety and com- 
plexity. I was in Panama only 2 weeks ago 
for the inauguration of the new President of 
that country,and I have returned convinced 
that we have a unique opportunity to move 
ahead on many of these problems. On some 
we are already making progress, 

The Panamanians naturally look to the 
Canal Zone and the military establishment 
based there as a market for their products so 
that industries and commerce can develop 
there. We have been working hard on this 
problem, helping the Panamanians to pro- 
duce goods which we need in the Canal 
Zone. This makes sense because it will 
reduce the zone’s dependence upon overseas 
sources of supply in times of war. But many 
Panamanians realize that the future of their 
country lies not simply in trade with the 
zone but in concentrating on Panama's agri- 
cultural resources. 

Panama needs roads to tap virgin farm 
land, Through our participation in build- 
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ing the Inter-American Highway we are 
moving constantly inland toward the Costa 
Rican border—a truly pioneering venture. 
Next, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is studying 
means to extend rural credit to farmers. 

Meanwhile, under the point 4 Program, 
a mission which we have contracted for 
from the University of Arkansas is actively 
at work in the interior conducting agricul- 
tural experimentation and helping the Pana- 
manian farmer through the kind of rural 
extension work that has contributed so 
greatly to agriculture in this country. 

In Panama our relations have been trou- 
bled by charges of discrimination against 
locally recruited labor in the Canal Zone. 
The wise policies of the present farsighted 
administration of the zone are doing much 
to improve working conditions and housing 
for locally recruited labor and to prove that 
the relations between the United States and 
Panama in regard to this waterway so vital 
to world commerce can constitute a model 
working partnership in international democ- 
racy. 

PROGRESS ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Peru is a singularly fortunate country in 
the hemisphere because of the great diversi- 
fication of its economy. Cotton, sugar, min- 
erals, and petroleum form the base of the 
growth of a country which is today making 
great progress and which because of its re- 
cently adopted liberal petroleum and mining 
legislation will be even better off 5 years from 
now. Our relations with Peru are exception- 
ally favorable today, although they were 
threatened last year by a proposal in Con- 
gress to impose a substantial import duty 
on fresh and frozen tuna fish, a tax which 
would have done damage to a new and grow- 
ing industry in Peru—the fifth in impor- 
tance in that country. Fortunately the pro- 
posal was defeated by 43 to 32 votes in the 
Senate. Both as consumers and as exporters, 
groups such as those represented here must 
be aware of the implications to your own self- 
interest of proposals of this kind. I am glad 
that both Kentucky Senators voted to defeat 
this measure. 

Nowhere in the world is our point 4 pro- 
gram so diversified as in Peru, and nowhere 
has the participation of the other govern- 
ment been more effective. These are truly 
cooperative programs administered through 
binational agencies to which the Peruvian 
Government contributes around four times 
more than we do. In agriculture, our tech- 
nical assistance ranges from crop experi- 
mentation, especially in the Amazon jungle 
region, to assistance in farm irrigation, soil 
conservation, farm-machinery operation, and 
demonstration farms, The dissemination of 
information on fertilizers, new seeds, and in- 
secticides has raised yields of particular crops 
up to 400 percent. Our health and sanita- 
tion service operates in the Peruvian jungle 
and northern coastal area, its activities rang- 
ing from sewage-disposal and water-supply 
projects to the administration of hospital and 
aid stations. One mobile dispensary alone 
in the jungle region, for example, treated 
nearly 12,000 patients in the first 18 months 
of its operation. 

In the case of Venezuela we were faced 
recently with a problem of a very different 
kind. Venezeula is a country which is 
friendly to us and of which Americans are 
sincere friends. Many of our citizens live 
there, and there is a feeling of mutual re- 
spect and liking between them and the 
Venezuelans, 

This great country produces about 1,800 
million barrels of oil a day, a staggering 
amount which is nearly 3 times the maxi- 
mum output ever attained in Iran, of which 
we read so much. The Venezuelans asked 
us to revise our trade agreement with them 
and to reduce the import duty on petroleum 
products. This presented difficulties to us 
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since the Tariff Commission, under the peril- 
point amendment to the last extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, found that the peril 
point for petroleum imports was higher than 
the level to which the Venezuelans hoped 
that we could reduce this duty. We had to 
find a compromise which would protect the 
interests of domestic oil and coal producers 
and meet the legitimate aspirations of our 
Venezuelan friends. We also wanted to get 
from them concessions on some of our ex- 
ports, and our demands presented difficulties 
for them. Our trade with Venezuela is run- 
ning at an annual rate of exports to that 
country of about $500 million, and this is a 
market to which exporters would want us to 
give special attention. The negotiations 
lasted 2 years. It was at times a nerve- 
wracking task. However, as a result of 
patience on both sides and in part because 
of the personal friendship and trust which 
existed between the Venezuelan Foreign Of- 
fice and my own Department, we concluded 
these negotiations last month, and the new 
tariff schedules have just gone into effect. 
While we have not achieved as much as either 
side wanted, we have a good sound agree- 
ment. I predict that as a result of the trade 
agreement and of new developments in Vene- 
zuela, particularly the tremendous invest- 
ment now going into the production of iron 
ore, our export trade with that country will 
increase substantially in the next few years. 

Chile is a country with which we have 
had especially friendly relations for many 
years. Many of our problems with Chile 
revolve around the exportation of Chilean 
copper, which constitutes an important part 
of our total consumption in this country. 
When I took over as Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1949, the price of copper had fallen 
to 16 cents a pound. In order to enable the 
Chileans to proceed with development pro- 
grams of great urgency, we consented to the 
unusual device of making the Chileans a $25 
million balance-of-payments loan—unusual 
because Export-Import Bank loans are gen- 
erally made only for specific construction 
projects. By the time of Korea the price of 
copper was 2444 cents, and it was at this 
price that the OPS ceiling was imposed. 
However, since the price of copper had not 
risen to the same extent as other commodity 
prices, the Chileans in 1951 asked for a price 
increase, and the ceiling was moved up to 
274%, cents for imported copper, although 
the domestic price was not increased. Last 
spring the Chileans became dissatisfied with 
the agreement largely because the world mar- 
ket price was higher than the United States 
ceiling price for copper imports. United 
States buyers were unable to obtain the 
quantities of copper allocated for United 
States use. Consequently, we agreed to the 
termination of the agreement, and the 
United States Government amended United 
States price regulations so as to permit the 
import of copper at world prices. Copper 
continues today to be extremely important 
to our rearmament effort. Our Communist 
enemies talk about unfair treatment by our 
country of Latin-American commodities, but 
the price ceiling on domestic copper is still 
24%4 cents a pound today whereas Chile is 
receiving 3644 cents for its copper. The only 
concern which a true friend of Chile need 
have as to the price of copper is that the 
Chileans exercise restraint lest they preju- 
dice their position as a principal supplier of 
copper in the world market, a mistake which 
is not without precedent in the history of 
Latin-American commodities. 

The friendly relations between Chile and 
the United ftates have been marked in re- 
cent years by joint programs which have 
resulted in the construction of a large steel 
mill, from which Chile is actually exporting 
steel to neighboring countries; the planned 
increase of Chile's electric-energy output by 
about 40 percent in less than 10 years 
through the construction of some 6 major 
hydroelectric plants; the development of in- 
dustries for the fabrication of copper and 


the production of cement, cellulose, pulp 
and paper, and rayon; the expansion of a 
ferromanganese plant; and irrigation and 
land-clearance programs. This cooperation 
has furnished the illustrious Chilean Navy 
with two first-rate heavy cruisers which were 
transferred last year under the Mutual Secu- 
rity program at prices which Chile could 
afford. It has meant that our Department 
of Commerce has accorded high priority rat- 
ings for materials in short supply so that the 
needs of our rearmament effort would not 
impede Chile from building its first oil re- 
finery and pipeline, so that Chile could ex- 
pand its new steel mill, and so that it could 
build roads and improve its railways. A new 
administration will come into office in Chile 
in November. We trust that the same co- 
operative attitude will continue between 
Chile and our country which has brought so 
much benefit to the people of that great 
country. 

Last summer I had the honor of accom- 
panying our Secretary of State on his visit 
to Brazil. He described himself as being 
staggered by that great country—by its vast- 
ness, its actual and potential wealth, and 
by the dynamic spirit of the Brazilians whom 
he saw both in Rio de Janeiro and in the 
great industrial city of São Paulo, one of the 
fastest-growing cities in the world today and 
one of the most beautiful. The tempo of 
our relations with Brazil has reached the 
point where during September and October 
we shall have had the privilege of welcoming 
to our country the Brazilian Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs and of Finance, the Ministers of 
War and of the Navy, and the Chief of Staff 
of the Brazilian Air Force. All will have 
come as friends, and our business with them 
wili be done as it always is between allies. 
As exporters, you will be glad to know that 
when Dr. Lafer, the Brazilian Finance Minis- 
ter, was with us last month he talked frankly 
with us about the steps which he is taking 
and intends to take about Brazil's commer- 
cial indebtedness—a problem which we can 
hope is of only a transitory nature. On his 
return to Rio, Dr. Lafer stated to the press 
that Brazilian relations with the United 
States “have never been on a higher level 
than at present.” 

With Brazil we-~have two kinds of experi- 
ments in international cooperation which are 
ideally adapted to the special relationship 
between countries of the size and comple- 
mentary character of Brazil and the United 
States. One is the first Joint Commission for 
Economic Development, which was created 
last year under the point 4 legislation. To 
that Commission both Governments have 
cont: ibuted outstanding leaders and techni- 
cal experts to work on plans for enabling 
Brazil more promptly to realize its tremen- 
dous economic potential. When we met with 
the Joint Commission last July, we were 
deeply impressed by the scope of its programs 
which are now being turned into specific 
projects for the rehabilitation of port works 
and railroad transportation, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the development 
and diversification of the country’s electric- 
power resources. Added to what already has 
been accomplished through cooperative pro- 
grams in Brazil, the work of this Commis- 
sion will accelerate the realization by Brazil 
of its full economic potential. 

In the military fleld we have had since 
1942 two joint United States-Brazilian mili- 
tary commissions, one in Rio and one in 
Washington. These two commissions have 
been active for more than 10 years, includ- 
ing the period of our great wartime col- 
laboration, in planning the cooperative activ- 
ities of Brazil and the United States to pro- 
tect the vital strategic points, to guard the 
trade routes, and to render secure against 
aggression the populations of the hemisphere 
in which we live. Military talks in Rio de 
Janeiro last month have provided for stream- 
lining and coordinating the work of these 
Commissions. Never have military talks be- 
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tween two countries been held on a more 
friendly basis. 

We have also recently negotiated with 
Brazil, as well as with certain other coun- 
tries in the hemisphere, bilateral military 
agreements under which the United States 
will furnish military equipment free of 
charge in return for the agreement of the 
other countries to carry out specified tasks 
related to the defense of the hemisphere in 
the event of war, under plans worked out 
by the Inter-American Defense Board. This 
program is our contribution to making effec- 
tive the inter-American understandings with 
regard to collective defense. The Commu- 
nists, with their usual divisive tactics, have 
spread confusion about these agreements. 
The fact that they have tried so hard to do 
this is, of course, another demonstration that 
they don’t like to see our hemispheric ar- 
rangements becoming more effective. I wish 
to make it clear once and for all that these 
agreements have no aggressive design; that 
they have nothing to do, as the Communists 
have charged, with making raw materials 
available to us at low prices; and that there 
is nothing in them which impairs the sov- 
ereignty of the other countries concerned. 
On the positive side, they will help other 
countries to defend themselves and the hemi- 
sphere if war should come. 


COMMUNIST EFFORTS TO DIVIDE THE 
HEMISPHERE 


While on the subject of Communist efforts 
to divide our hemisphere, I might point out 
one great difference between the United 
States in this part of the world and Russia. 
In this hemisphere the United States has a 
position of great responsibility. It is a posi- 
tion which has steadily increased in the last 
decade not only because of our emergence as 
a world power but also because of the decline 
in importance of certain European coun- 
tries and Japan, which formerly had much 
larger investment and trade interests in 
Latin American than they now have. These 
countries were in a sense competitors of 
specific United States interests in the eco- 
nomic field. But, at the same time, they 
helped to discharge certain of the responsi- 
bilities which now devolve more completely 
upon this country as a whole in regard to 
such factors as furnishing capital for de- 
velopment, supplying a market for their raw 
materials, and providing scarce manufac- 
tured goods. I do not believe that, in ap- 
praising our Latin-American relations, ac- 
count is taken sufficiently of the tremendous 
responsibilities that now devolve upon the 
United States in this area—politically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily. In the American 
family of nations there is a tendency to take 
the United States for granted, just as fam- 
ilies of individuals take a particular member 
for granted. On the other hand, Russia has 
never had any important ties with Latin 
Ameriea either commercially, through in- 
vestment, through immigration, or through 
religious or cultural affinity. It is thus in a 
position of total irresponsibility. Its only 
interest in Latin America is to keep it weak 
and to divide our community by sowing sus- 
picion and playing upon discontent. The 
propaganda line of the Soviet Union can be 
changed at will at any time to suit its ad- 
vantage as day-to-day tactics may require, 
but the long-range strategy of aggression re- 
mains the same. 

The United States Government has no 
propaganda line. We do not say one thing 
one day and another thing the next. 
Through the United States Information 
Service, we tell the truth about the United 
States and our efforts to save freedom 
throughout the world. Through our edu- 
cational exchange program, we help to fur- 
ther inter-American understanding. One 
interesting new departure in this program 
has been to invite to the United States 
groups from different labor organizations so 
that they can have direct contact with our 
own labor groups, There are in this coun- 
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try at this time groups of labor leaders from 
Mexico, Colombia, and Nicaragua. Respect- 
ing the complete integrity and independence 
of the organized labor movement in this 
country, we, nevertheless, have regular ex- 
changes of views with United States labor 
leaders on Latin-American relations. We 
also have had very fruitful consultations 
-with business groups through the Latin 
American Committee of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

During the period that I have been in 
office, I have visited all of the 20 countries 
of Latin America at least once. During this 
period, I have traveled over 100,000 miles. 
When I visited Honduras in 1950, I was told 
that I was the highest-ranking official of 
our Government to go to that country since 
1911, the year that I was born. When I 
went to Paraguay that same year, I was the 
highest-ranking official of our Government 
ever to visit that country. I wish that I 
could speak more in detail about some of 
the things that I have seen, I shall never 
forget, for example, the visits which I made 
to the gallant and progressive country of 
Uruguay, which is a stanch friend of the 
United States and of democracy, and which 
all Americans who have been there love for- 
evermore. Nor shall I forget my visits to 
that other great democracy of Costa Rica, 
whose Government is giving its people an 
administration of the highest degree of com- 
petence in fiscal matters and, at the same 
time, living up with complete fidelity to the 
democratic ideals and traditions of that 
beautiful and ve country which is 
known throughout the world for its democ- 
racy. 

I wish I could speak in detail about the 
gallant troops from the Republic of Colombia 
who are fighting side by side with our own 
men in that great test of whether or not we 
shall let aggression run rampant again as it 
did in the late thirties. General Lemnitzer, 
who commanded the United States 7th 
Division in Korea, said of the Colombian 
troops that no country had a better right 
than Colombia to feel proud of its troops 
and that Operation Climber (the name 
given the attack carried out by the Colom- 
bian Battalion) was, in small scale, the most 
successful military action that he had wit- 
nessed in two wars. 

International relations today consist of a 
complex of all kinds of relations in all sorts 
of different levels. We in the Department of 
State have a function which, though it is 
important and must be exercised with the 
highest degree of public accountability, is 
nevertheless only one factor in the totality 
of our relations. Our efforts can never rise 
above the standards fashioned by our coun- 
try as a whole. A single American corpora- 
tion in a foreign country can have a greater 
impact—and I mean an impact for either 
good or bad—than all the efforts that we in 
the Government can make. The petroleum 
companies in Venezuela, for example, have 
pursued policies of such enlightened self- 
interest that they are a credit to this country 
as a whole. American tourists or American 
families who reside abroad are, in the eyes 
of the people among whom they travel and 
live, the image of our country. An American 
leader or an American newspaperman who 
comments on our international relations 
often has, depending upon the degree of his 
prestige (or, unfortunately on occasion, upon 
the degree of his inaccuracy), an impact 
greater than the impact, if any, of the words 
uttered here tonight by the official directly 
entrusted with the conduct of our govern- 
mental relations with this part of the world. 

And I wish to carry this theme of respon- 
sibility for international relations one step 
further. This responsibility lies not only on 
all the people of this country, but our rela- 
tions with any other country of the world at 
any given moment depend just as much 
upon the government and people of the other 
country concerned. I frankly become im- 


patient when I read continually allegations 
that our Government is responsible for a 
deterioration in relations with another coun- 
try, whereas I seldom read about another 
government's responsibility to maintain good 
relations with the United States. I am im- 
patient because the state of our relations 
can never be any better than the people and 
officials of the other country wish them to be. 
International cooperation is a two-way 
street. Like human friendship it is up to 
both sides. Today one of the great factors 
in our relations with Latin America is the 
growth which occurs in some countries more 
than in others of nationalism. Now national- 
ism is something which is not inherently 
bad. We have some of it ourselves. Na- 
tionalism is only bad when it hurts the in- 
terests of the country concerned. It is 
especially bad where, as all too often hap- 
pens, what is taken for nationalism is merely 
the effort of a public official or a citizen in 
another country to exculpate himself for 
failure or to divert attention from that fail- 
ure. The readiness of the United States to 
help another country should never be con- 
fused with willingness on our part to accept 
responsibility for other peoples’ negligence or 
inaction. 

I believe that we can look forward to a long 
period of mutually profitable relations with 
our sister Republics in the hemisphere, re- 
lations based upon respect for human dignity 
and for the national sovereignty of other 
countries. Democracy is still a goal rather 
than a reality in many parts of this hemi- 
sphere. The pendulm has swung one way 
and then the other; democracy has had its 
ups and downs. Yet we must never have 
faint hearts. We must not tire in the strug- 
gle and confuse a temporary setback with 
permanent disaster. We must never lose 
sight of the goal of democracy even though 
reality may be yet to come. And we in this 
country with our Anglo-Saxon traditions 
must never judge others by ourselves; we 
must never forget that our neighbors to the 
south are people who are intensely proud of 
themselyes and of their traditions and their 
cultures. If we can work together with pa- 
tience and understanding, we can look for- 
ward to a community of nations which will 
be stronger and more closely knit and where 
the interests of the individual will always 
be better served. 


Navy Ships Get Enemy Fire but No 
Combat Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 6, 1953, I introduced H. R. 
2766, a bill to extend the benefits of the 
Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 to certain 
members of the uniformed services who 
have served or shall serve in a combat 
zone in Korea. 

When introducing the bill I made a 
statement on the floor of the House in 
which I said in part: 

When Congress passed the Combat Pay Act 
of 1952 it did so believing that all members 
of the Armed Forces would receive equal 
treatment under its provisions, 


I further stated: 

After nearly 7 months of operation of the 
Combat Pay Act of 1952, it now develops 
there are glaring deficiencies in the law that 
should be corrected immediately by this 
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Congress * * * the combat pay situa- 
tion is not fair as far as the ships on the 
firing line in Korea are concerned. 


In the following list of ships that were 
under enemy fire no member of the crew 
qualifies for combat pay except where 
they were wounded or the next of kin 
of those who may have been killed. 

According to the January 17, 1953 is- 
sue of the Navy Times the following 
ships are listed as being in the combat 
zone: 

SHIPS Ger ENEMY Fre Bur No Compat Par 

Amphib. Const. Bn.: September 24, 25, 
1950. 

Apache; January 28, 30, 1952; March 24-26, 
28, 1952. 

Bisbee: February 28, 1951. 

Blue: June 27, 28; 1951; July 2, 5, 6, 12, 17, 
1951; June 22, 1952. 

Boat unit attached to U. S. S. George 
Clymer; September 5, 1950. 

Boyd: September 22, 28, 1951. 

Bradford: April 22, 1952. 

Brown: April 9, 1951; July 29, 31, 1951; 
August 7, 1951. 

Brush: September 26, 1950. 

Burlington: March 28, 1952. 

Cabildo: April 11, 26, 1952; May 27, 1952. 

Carmick: November 12, 1950; January 8-10, 
1951; February 2, 1951; March 12, 13, 16, 1951; 
July 26, 28, 1951; September 22, 24, 1951; 
October 3, 6, 22, 26, 27, 1951. 

Theodore E. Chandler: April 7, 1952. 

Collett: September 13, 1950; December 15, 
18, 1951. 

Colonial: July 17, 1951. 

Communication Unit 38, Team Able: De- 
cember 18, 1951; March 13, 27, 1952. 

Communication Unit 38, Team Baker: Sep- 
tember 27, 1950; March 2, 1951; April 12, 30, 
1951; May 20, 1951. 

Conserver: November 2, 1951; April 28, 1952. 

Conway: October 17, 1951. 

Curlew: February 18, 1951; March 2, 5, 6, 
1951; June 14, 18, 27, 1951; September 23, 30, 
1951; October 13, 1951; November 9, 23, 1951; 
December 3, 13, 14, 1951; March 5, 1952. 

ComCortDesRon 2 and staff: June 21, 27, 
1951; October 16, 27, 1951. 

ComLsrRon 3 and staff: September 15, 1950. 

ComLstRon 1 and staff: January 7, 1952. 

ComInDiy 11 and staf: January 5, 1952; 
February 4, 20, 22, 24, 25, 1952; March 1, 30, 
1952; April 5, 7, 19, 23, 1952. 

ComInDiv 32 and staff: October 10, 11, 
1950; November 24, 1950; January 24, 25, 
1951; March 30, 1951; May 17, 1951. 

ComInDiv 54 and staff: February 21, 1952; 
March 24, 1952; April 2, 1952; May 16, 19, 
1952. 

ComInRon 1 and staff: September 10, 1950; 
October 12, 1950; November 1, 24, 1950; No- 
vember 18, 1951; December 13-16, 1951. 

CTF 95: December 18, 1951. 

CTG 95.9; March 2, 1951. 

DeHaven: August 20, 1950; September 13, 
15, 1950. 

Dextrous: June 27, 1951; July 31, 1951; 
August 2, 9, 10, 1951; January 11, 1952. 

Doyle: September 16, 19, 1950; October 23, 
1950; November 1, 1950; November 11, 1951; 
March 2, 6, 8, 13, 1952; April 17, 19, 1952; 
May 16, 19, 1952. 

Duncan: May 18, 21-23, 1951; June 13, 21, 
1951. 

Edmonds; April 11, 1952. 

Endicott: September 10, 1950; October 12, 
1950; November 1, 24, 1950; November 18, 
1951; December 13-16, 1951; January 5, 1952; 
February 4, 20, 22, 24, 25, 1952; March 1, 30, 
1952; April 5, 7, 19, 23, 1952. 

Evans, Frank E.: March 2, 4, 5, 1951; June 
13, 17, 27, 28, 1951; July 4, 5, 1951; May 2, 
1952, 

Evansville: December 2, 3, 12, 1951; May 12, 
15, 1952; June 10, 1952. 

Fletcher: December 30, 1951; January 25, 
28, 1952. 

Glendale: March 20, 1951. 
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Gloucester; June 18, 1951; November 11, 
1951. 

Gull: March 2, 1951; April 30, 1951; Au- 
gust 17, 18, 25,30, 1951; September 5, 10, 
1951; October 5, 9, 10, 1951. 

Gunston Hall: September 17, 1950; October 
25, 1950; December 22, 1950; September 23, 
24, 29, 1951. 

Gurke: September 13-15, 17, 1950; March 
10, 1952. ` 

Hamner: January 17, 20, 1952; March 22, 
28, 1952; April 3, 1952, 

Helena: August 11, 1950; April 30, 1951; 
July 31, 1951; October 5, 22, 1951. 

Helicopter Squadron 1, Detachment 1, 
Unit 21: December 18, 1951; February 8, 1952; 
March 13, 1952. 

Helicopter Squadron 1, Detachment 7: 
September 27, 1950; March 2, 1951; April 12, 
1951. 

Helicopter Squadron 1, Unit 7: April 30, 
1951; May 20, 1951. 

Helicopter Squadron 1, Unit 10: March 27, 
1952. 

Henderson: September 13-15, 1950; Decem- 
ber 22, 24, 1950; February 21, 22, 24, 27, 1951. 

Hitchiti: May 17, 20, 1951. 

Hollister: March 14, 20, 1951. 

Hoquiam: May 7, 1951. 

Iowa: April 10, 22, 1952. 

Juneau: June 29, 1950; July, 2, 15, 1950. 

KD Unit 26: December 18, 1951; March 13, 
1952. 

Keyes, James E.: February 22, 27, 1952; 
March 5, 12, 13, 1952. 

LCVP 104-18: September 15, 1950. 

Los Angeles: October 14, 1951. 

Lowry; May 19, 1952. 

LSMR 401: September 15, 1950. 

LSMR 403; September 15, 1950. 

LSMR 409: July 17, 1951. 

LSMR 525: July 17, 1951; August 25, 1951. 

LST 692: June 13, 1952. 

LST 742: February 23, 1952. 

LST 799: September 15, 1950; May 11, 1951; 
January 17, 1952. 

LST 802; January 17, 1952. 

LST 854: January 20, 29, 1952. 

LST 883: September 15, 17, 1950; October 
7, 14, 25, 30, 31, 1950; June 22-24, 26, 1952. 

LST 887: January 9, 1952. 

LST 973: September 15, 1950. 

LST 975: September 15, 1950. 

LST 1134: September 15, 1950; December 
24, 1950. 

Magpie: October 1, 1950. 

Manchester: September 27, 1950; March 2, 
17, 1951; April 12, 30, 1951; May 20, 21, 1951; 
December 18, 1951; March 13, 27, 1952. 

Marshall: January 14, 1952. 
oe October 24, 1950; November 21, 

0. 

McKean: March 17, 1951. 

Merganser: June 27, 1950; July 22, 1950; 
October 1, 17, 18, 24, 1950; July 22, 1951; 
September 23, 30, 1951; October 5, 1951; No- 
vember 9, 14, 21, 1951; December 17, 18, 1951; 
March 4, 1952; April 23, 26, 28, 1952; May 10, 
12, 1952. 

Moore, Samuel N.: September 11, 1950; 
March 8, 9, 15, 1952; April 27, 1952. 

Moore, Ulvert M.: August 18, 1951; Sep- 
Sanner 10, 14, 15, 17, 1951; October 16, 17, 

1. 

Naifeh: July 27, 1951. 

New Jersey: May 21, 1951; June 28, 1951; 
October 5, 1951; November 3, 1951. 

Obannon: May 28, 1952; June 6, 1952. 

O’Brien: March 23, 31, 1951; April 6, 1951; 
July 17, 26, 29-31, 1951; August 2, 5, 1951. 

Orleck: April 30, 1951; September 22, 1951. 

_ _ Osprey: October 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 1950; 
March 19, 30, 1951; April 6, 1951; June 26, 27, 
1951; August 16, 1951; September 5, 1951; 
October 29, 1951; January 31, 1951; March 13, 
21, 1952; April 23, 1952. 

Owens, James C.: May 7, 10, 1952. 

Patridge: October 24, 1950; February 2, 
1951. 

Parks, Floyd B.: August 24, 25, 27, 1951; 
September 15, 22, 1951. 

PCEC 896; September 15, 16, 1950; Novem- 
ber 2, 22, 1950. 


Perkins: September 13, 1951. 

Pirate: October 12, 1950. 

Pledge: October 10, 12, 1950. 

Polaris: March 2, 1951. 

Porterfield: February 3, 1952. 

Powell, Halsey: November 11, 1951; Janu- 
ary 14, 20, 1952; February 2, 6, 1952. 

Radford: June 1, 1952. 

Reynolds, McCoy: June 24, 27, 1952. 

Rochester: September 17, 1950. 

Roosevelt, Kermit: October 17-19, 1950. 

Rowan: February 22, 1952. 

Saint Paul; November 17, 1950; January 
25, 27-30, 1951; April 12, 1951. 

Sarsi: August 27, 1952. 

Sausalito: March 16, 1951; April 30, 1951; 
May 14, 16, 1952. 

Shelton: October 25, 1951; February 22, 
1952. ' 

Shoveler: June 17, 18, 1952. 

Silverstein: November 24, 1951; April 10, 
15, 26, 1952. 

Small, E. G.: October 7, 1951. 

Southerland: September 15, 1950. 

Sperry, Charles S.: October 15, 1950; De- 
cember 23, 1950; February 18, 20, 25, 1951; 
March 2, 1951. 

Stormes: October 16, 27, 1951. 

Stickell: January 16, 1951; March 6, 1951; 
May 22, 23, 1951; March 22, 23, 1952; April 
20, 1952; May 6, 1952. 

Swenson, Lyman K.: July 8, 1950; August 
2, 1950; September 13, 1950; October 9, 14, 
1951. 

Symbol: February 21, 1952; March 24, 1952; 
April 2, 1952; May 16, 19, 1952. 

Thomas, Herbert J.: September 13-15, 22, 
1950; April 17, 20, 1952; May 12, 1952. 

Thomason, John F.: May 30, 1952; June 1, 
10, 1952. 

Tingey: November 20, 1951. 

Toleda: September 13, 14, 1950; June 20, 
1951; July 2, 1951; August 5, 1951; September 
11, 18, 1951; November 9, 11, 1951, 

Toucan: March 14, 1952; April 14, 15, 17, 
1952; June 12, 1952. 

Twining: October 7, 10, 12, 1951. 

Waller: June 21, 27, 1951; October 26, 1951. 

Walton: May 23, 1952. 

Wantuck: October 7, 1951. 

Wedderburn: August 24, 26, 1951. 

Weiss: July 25, 26, 29, 1951; August 30, 
1951. 

Wisconsin: March 15, 1952. 

Yuma: October 18, 1951; December 1; 1951; 
January 17, 27, 1952. 

Zellers: October 15, 1950; October 21, 1951; 
December 2, 11, 23, 24, 1950; March 16, 17, 22, 
1951; April 6, 18, 1951. 

These are the vessels and units officially 
reported as under enemy fire one or more 
days during October and November 1952. As 
stated last week, no ship’s crew qualified 
for combat pay during either month since 
none had the required 6 days under fire. 
However, an individual crewman who might 
have been wounded (or the next of kin of 
one who might have been killed) on one of 
the days listed for his ship would receive 
the payment: 


OCTOBER . 
Bausell: 12, 13, 14. 
Boyd: 2. 
Brown: 14. 


Carmick: 9, 19. 
Chatterer: 1, 2. 

Chief: 18. 

ComCortDiy 92: 10, 20, 21, 3, 5. 
ComDesDiv 12: 12, 13, 14. 
ComDesDiv 132: 14 
ComDesDiv 1: 2, 20, 24. 
ComDesRon 9: 28. 
CoMinDiy 31: 13, 18. 
Competent: 26, 27. 
Condor: 26, 27. 

Craig: 13, 19. 

Curlew: 1. 

Defense: 1, 2. 

Evans: 14. 

Heron: 5, 7, 13. 
Impeccable: 18. 

Lewis: 13, 20, 21. 
Mansfield: 28. 
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Marsh: 3. 

MSB Division 1: 13. 

Naifeh: 1, 3, 5, 10. 

Obrien: 14. 

Osprey: 13. 

Parks: 2, 20, 24. 

Perkins: 13. 

Redhead: 13, 18. 

Swallow: 7, 13. 

Taylor: 3. 

Toledo: 12, 13, 14. 

Walker: 4. 

Wacbdill: 13. 

Yarnall: 18. 
NOVEMBER 


Carmick: 3, 27. 

Collett: 10, 15. 
ComDesDiv 152: 24. 
ComDesRon 9: 4, 9, 12. 
ComDesRon 20: 20, 21, 28. 
ComInDiv 11: 3. 
ComInDiy 33: 29. 
Condor: 3. 

Devastator: 3. 

Hanna: 24, 

Heron: 19. 

Hopewell: 24. 

Kite; 19. 

Mansfield: 4, 9, 12. 
Miller: 20, 21, 28. 
Mockingbird: 29. 
Moore: 19. 

Thompson: 19, 20, 25. 
Vammen: 1. 
Wedderburn: 4, 


Polycultural Universities Would Win for 
Democracy Its Struggle for the Minds 
of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
draw your attention, as well as the at- 
tention of other Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to the 
extensions of remarks by Mr. Hacen, of 
Minnesota, in regard to our fight for the 
minds of men in Europe, and the cul- 
tural defense of the United States of 
America—CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, re- 
marks of May 16, 1952—and by Mr. AB- 
BITT on the educational exchange of 
sors and daughters as a practical con- 
tribution to our cultural defense—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, remarks of July 5, 
1952. 

In August 1950, I wrote to all Members 
of the United States Senate, and subse- 
quently a letter to President Truman, 
dated August 30, 1950. In those letters 
I have pointed out how the countries of 
the Soviet bloc were winning the minds 
of men in Europe and Asia. I have also 
suggested what had to be done for win- 
ning to America the minds of people 
elsewhere in the world. I insert below 
those two letters to the Senators, and 
to the Chief Executive of our former 
Democratic administration, because I 
feel that the ideas suggested therein may 
serve useful to our new administration 
in its efforts to correct the course of our 
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foreign policy, and in establishing our 
new internal-revenue program: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1950. 
Hon. ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR : We recognize 
that the present expenditure of billions of 
dollars for foreign aid is a necessary and 
urgent measure our Government has de- 
signed to protect the American way and 
standard of living. But creditors and even 
benefactors, are seldom loved by the re- 
cipients after benefits ceased to flow into 
their hands and mouths. In particular, this 
will be true with regard to European re- 
cipients and the American benefactors (the 
American taxpayers) in 1952, unless more 
billions of dollars are poured to the same 
recipients, In plain words, Europeans of 
1953 and thereafter will hate “those greedy 
Americans who themselves consume millions 
of pounds of butter each year, and refuse 
to give just a quarter pound of butter to 
each hungry European,” unless something 
more permanent and less costly is devised 
to prevent this anticipated hostility, and 
to win the peoples’ friendship and respect. 

The Polycultural Institution of America, 
together with several outstanding colleges 
and universities in this country, propose a 
project of education of students from for- 
eign lands in the American culture, lan- 
guage, law, and the American way of living. 
After 2 years of accelerated study, or after 
a regular 6-year course of study in America, 
the student must return to his native coun- 
try, and apply his knowledge acquired here 
to the betterment of intercultural and in- 
ternational relations between this country, 
the United States of America, and other 
countries of the world. As a result of this 
project, a steady and intensive stream of 
American-educated nationals of now friendly 
countries would come back to their peoples, 
and teach them international friendship, to 
make them friends of America in spirit, and 
not for “butter.” They would be a living 
propaganda for the adoption of our Ameri- 
can way of life and government in their 
homeland. 

The expense of these 6 years of demo- 
cratic education and training in leadership 
should be paid out of an appropriation of 
$50 million a year in the form of scholar- 
ships, subsistence, or otherwise. This ex- 
penditure would amount to barely a small 
fraction of what is now being spent in for- 
eign-aid programs, and the effect of the ex- 
penditure would supplement the Marshall 
and similar plans, making them more effec- 
tive and extended into future years. An 
almost identical plan has been operated ef- 
fectively by the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

Much thought and care must be given to 
this proposed legislation, and we would like 
to have this bill introduced as a concurrent 
resolution of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

Please let us know at your earliest con- 
venience whether you would like to study 
the draft and to participate in its intro- 
duction. 

Most sincerely yours, 
USHER L. BURDICK, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON THE 
Ars or PIE 


Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned, have 
joined the Polycultural Institution of Ameri- 
ca as regents of its executive board, because 
we believe that activities of this graduate 
school. of anthropology and linguistics are 
contributing to a better international and 
intercultural understanding, and to the 
maintenance of justice, decency, friendship, 
and lasting peace by educating and training 
Americans in the civilizations and languages 


of the world, and by educating foreign stu- 
dents, scholars, and investigators in the civi- 
lization and language of these United States 
of America. 

Mr. Anatol J, Shneiderov, whom we have 
appointed the president of the Polycultural 
Institution of America, has submitted to us 
recently his project of international educa- 
tion which, we believe, deserves your at- 
tention. His letter is attached hereto. 

Following is the idea of the project and 
our reaction to it: 

The countries of the Soviet bloc train con- 
tinuously at their universities and techno- 
logical schools to indoctrinate with the idea 
of communism tens of thousands of foreign 
students each year. These foreign students, 
after being graduated (and thoroughly in- 
doctrinated) return to their native lands as 
agents of the Soviets, Communists, or Com- 
munist sympathizers. Their role is to grad- 
ually undermine their respective standing 
governments, and to prepare their respec- 
tive countries for membership in the Soviet 
bloc. 

The Soviet universities educate and train 
their foreign students free, even granting 
subsistence allowance. They make them 
able specialists: agriculturists, engineers, 
scientists, economists, teachers, etc. They 
make them leaders, carefully and subtly 
trained in the hatred of free democratic gov- 
ernments in general, and that of the United 
States in particular. These Soviet trained 
and educated leaders infiltrate the respec- 
tive governments of their countries and help 
prepare the people for communism. 

Our Project of International Education 
(PIE) proposed similar action, but on an 
improved and larger scale than the Soviets 
can provide, or we feebly did under the Ful- 
bright Act, and similar legislation. 

We have to educate and train 20,000 to 
50,000 foreign students, making them spe- 
cialists who would raise the standards of liv- 
ing in their native countries, and making 
them leaders who would believe in a gov- 
ernment of their people, by their people 
and for their people—that is in the American 
way of living. 

We have to “indoctrinate” them with the 
idea of a free democratic way of living un- 
der a competitive system of economy. We 
have to train them to be anticommunistic 
leaders in their countries to fight their So- 
viet indoctrinated “comrades.” 

We must send American trained specialists 
and leaders to their countries in tens of 
thousands every year. We must teach and 
train them to understand and love the free 
democratic way of living and to combat 
the Communist ideology with the ideology 
of a free democratic government and com- 
petitive economy. Not doing this would 
mean recognition of our ideological bank- 
ruptcy—and we, the undersigned, do firmly 
believe that America can lead the freedom- 
loying nations by fighting communism on 
ideological ground. We do not believe that 
we are bankrupt, ideologically. 

The project, PIE, would cost us about $1 
per American family, per year, which is only 
a small fraction of the commitments in- 
volved in the Marshall and similar plans, and 
would supplement those plans, making them 
more effective and extended into future 
years. 

The expenditure for PIE would be, indeed, 
a negligible expense as compared with what 
we should have to spend in wars on foreign 
territories. This expenditure of millions is 
to save billions. 

The action must be taken immediately, 
or it may be too late. The American facil- 
ities for higher education at present can 
accommodate 20,000 to 30,000 foreign stu- 
dents every year. There is no doubt in our 
minds that we will find enough foreign stu- 
dents to teach free, and to pay subsistence 
for them. Our only concern is that they be 
taught right. 
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For the purpose of an urgent materiali- 
zation of PIE, we are preparing to present 
concurrently in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, a bill appropriating $50 
million a year for PIE, You will note from 
our signatures that our group is formed 
strictly on a nonpartisan basis. 

We believe that your statesmanship as 
President of the United States will guide 
you to the wise solution of our natural and 
world problems, and we trust you will find 
time to read this letter; if you find objections 
to it, or if you approve the move in general, 
please indicate your reaction. 

WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Of Virginia, Member of Congress. 
USHER L. BURDICK, 
Of North Dakota, Member of Congress. 
H. R. Gross, 
Of Iowa, Member of Congress. 
HAROLD C. HAGEN, 
Of Minnesota, Member of Congress. 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
Of New Jersey, Member of Congress. 
WILLIAM O. SKEELS, 
Of North Dakota. 


Although President Truman, answer- 
ing our above inserted letter by his, dated 
September 9, 1950, had referred to our 
plan of large-scale expansion of the ex- 
change of students with other countries 
as one “of vital interest to all champions 
of free institutions,” very little coopera- 
tion, if any at all, was given to the Poly- 
cultural Institution of America, and to 
Prof. Anatol James Shneiderov, its pres- 
ident, by the Government departments 
and agencies under the formed admin- 
istration. 

Reading Mr. HaGen’s remarks all of 
you, of course, realized that cultural de- 
fense is an integral and inseparable part 
of the diplomatic and military strategies 
of our country, the defense of our Ameri- 
can heritage, and of our American way 
of living. Cultural defense includes edu- 
cation of foreign students in the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, it includes 
psychological warfare in our fight for 
the minds of men in free and enslaved 
countries, it includes also our defense 
and assertion of American cultural and 
spiritual values such as literature, art, 
and science; it asserts also our faith in 
God, snd our right to worship Him. as 
each of us may wish. 

Now, when the year of 1953 just re- 
cently begun its course, I am sorry to 
report that the warning I and other 
members of the Polycultural Institution 
of America had made in the above- 
quoted letters was not heeded by the 
former, Democratic administration. Be- 
cause our advice was neglected, I am 
sorry again to report that my prediction 
came 100 percent true: Our lack in 
understanding other peoples, and our 
laxity in making them understand us 
have resulted in continuously growing 
anti-American feelings in free Europe 
and Asia. More than a year ago Mr. 
J. Deegan, Jr., a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee to Counsel on Our For- 
eign Propaganda Abroad, whose name 
was mentioned in Mr. Hagen’s remarks 
on cultural defense of the United States, 
reported that in spite of our spending 
$11 billion on foreign aid, “the fight for 
the men’s minds in one war we are not 
winning.” The situation as it stands at 
the beginning of this yedr does not show 
any improvement; to the contrary, the 
grudge against Americans and the 
United States has become more openly 
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and vigorously expressed than it was at 
the time of Mr. Deegan’s investigation 
in the aided countries. Mr. Oliver G. 
Clausen, a Europe-born Canadian jour- 
nalist, describes Yankeephobia which 
these days is spreading in Europe. His 
article published in January 25, 1953, in 
the Washington Post must be treated as 
a public document which illustrates how 
harmful to our Nation a wasteful spend- 
ing in aid to other nations may be, and 
will continue to be, when elementary 
principles of ethnic and institutional 
psychology are disregarded and our peo- 
ple and the peoples of the world are left 
in their semi-ignorance about the true 
motives and national aspirations in help- 
ing each other. I believe the article de- 
serves attention of the Congress and the 
administration, and is therefore inserted 
below: 


STRONG REMEDIES NEEDED — UNITED STATES 
ACTIONS Losinc Goop WILL IN EUROPE 
(By Oliver G. Clausen) 

(Mr. Clausen is a European-born journal- 
ist who has written extensively for Canadian 
publications.) 

CorenHAGEN.—A rising wave of anti-Amer- 
icanism threatens to engulf this continent, 
and unless checked may yet wash away the 
foundations of the North Atlantic alliance. 

You sense the threat in Europe’s Parlia- 
ments and newspapers. You become more 
or less fleetingly aware of it in discussions 
between Europeans and Americans. If you 
go no further, you may feel inclined to shrug 
it off with a casual remark about old preju- 
dices and new inferiority complexes. 

Then go, as a European, where other Eu- 
Topeans gather to talk things over among 
themselves. Sit down in the living room, 
the farm kitchen, the office, or pub around 
the corner. Listen, and you will find the 
current of anti-Americanism runs deep and 
is gathering force. 

Although afraid to discuss’the matter pub- 
licly for fear of encouraging American isola- 
tionism, politicians and diplomats here pri- 
vately admit that Europe is rapidly develop- 
ing what they call Yankeephobia. But they 
are quick to stress that this does not mean 
Europe is also turning pro-Communist. They 
point out that the Communist parties have 
been steadily losing strength at the polls 
and in the labor unions in all NATO coun- 
tries, with the exception of Italy, and that 
the vast majority of Europeans dislike Soviet 
policies as much as ever. 

Yet, indirectly, the Russians obviously 
stand to benefit from Europe’s increasing 
hostility toward America. The Communists 
are doing everything they can to convince 
the people of Europe that a split with their 
American allies is not only inevitable but 
desirable. 

Paradoxically, the fact that United States 
policies toward Europe have been largely 
successful so far seems to be the basic rea- 
son why Europe is now turning against these 
very policies and everything else American. 

Thanks mainly to United States economic 
and military aid, Europe now has a new feel- 
ing of confidence in the future. This feeling, 
though a wonderful thing in itself, has a 
heady effect on most Europeans, making 
them believe that they are stronger than they 
really are. 

Simultaneously with the upsurge of Euro- 
pean self-confidence, fear of Russian aggres- 
sion is rapidly diminishing. This also breeds 
a feeling that Europe now can afford to be 
anti-American and without risk can move 
into the position of neutrality between the 
United States and Russia to which most peo- 
ple over here moře or less openly aspire. 

However, Europe’s new anti-Americanism 
springs from other causes than just a gen- 
eral—and thoroughly natural—desire to as- 
sert itself after suffering for so long the 


humiliation of being dependent on America. 
At the bottom are a number of specific and 
very real grievances. 

Seeking them at the grass-roots level, you 
find first of all that the anti-Americans 
generally fall into two distinct groups: those 
who dislike America as such, and those who 
dislike United States policy and behavior 
toward Europe. 

In the first category are many intellectuals 
and would-be intellectuals—a class which 
exerts far more influence on this side of the 
Atlantic than in the United States. The less 
well informed among these people are pri- 
marily motivated by all the ancient and 
hard-to-overcome prejudices against an 
America which they imagine to be a vulgar, 
uncouth place where culture is a commodity 
to be destroyed or sold at a profit by greedy, 
labor-baiting big-business men out to make 
a fast buck. 

Though still quite common, this strange 
idea of the United States is, however, gradu- 
ally giving way to the realization that as far 
as culture—or the lack of it—is concerned, 
America and Europe are just about equally 
backward. Likewise, more and more people 
are being forced to admit that in few Euro- 
pean countries is there less labor baiting and 
more social justice than in the United States. 

But informed Europeans are finding plenty 
of new reasons for disliking the American 
way. Even people basically friendly toward 
the United States are deeply disturbed by 
what they call the anti-Communist hysteria 
now sweeping America into thought regi- 
mentation and persecution of those who dis- 
agree with the majority. 

This uneasiness is particularly widespread 
among Europeans returning home after 
watching the American scene at first hand. 
One of them, Borge Outze, editor of the 
stanchly pro-American and anti-Communist 
Copenhagen Daily Information, gave vent to 
his feelings in a front-page editorial, say- 
ing: 

“The germs which in Europe led to such 
diseases as narrowminded nationalism and 
the urge to conquer other countries have evi- 
dently been transplanted on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There, for want of rivaling 
national states, they are breeding race hatred 
and intolerance. The word un-American has 
become an assembly line for the manufac- 
ture of scapegoats. * * * 

“What started out as necessary effort to 
check Communist infiltration has been per- 
verted into pure madness and is now slowly 
but inevitably carrying the United States to- 
ward Fascist conditions.” 

Reflections like these are causing Ameri- 
ca’s best and most valuable friends in Eu- 
rope to turn away in disgust and to withdraw 
their support from the Atlantic alliance, 
which, as they see it, ties liberal European 
civilization to developing American barbar- 
ism. 

Other Europeans do not concern them- 
selves much with what is happening—or 
what they imagine to be happening—in 
the United States. They base their atti- 
tude on what the Americans are doing in 
Europe. And they, too, seem to be finding 
plenty of reasons for developing Yankee- 
phobia. : 

Among those who come into personal as- 
sociation with Americans there is consider- 
able and increasing resentment against what 
is considered the latter's domineering and 
overbearing behavior toward Europeans. 

For one thing, people here fail to see why 
the American soldiers here, besides having a 
host of special advantages, should receive 10 
or 15 times the pay of the European soldier 
by whose side he may one day be called 
upon to die. 

Resentment against the comparative af- 
fiuence of Americans is rampant in many 
other spheres, even—or perhaps especially— 
in diplomatic circles. 

Of course, simply envy is a factor behind 
many European misgivings about the finan- 
cial advantages enjoyed by Americans over 
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here. But often there is much more to it 
than that. Perhaps nowhere outside of 
Communist ranks do you find as much gen- 
uine anti-American feeling as among Euro- 
peans working for United States Govern- 
ment agencies and other American organi- 
zations in Europe. 

Classed as nationals, these people often 
receive only a fraction of the pay drawn 
by United States employees. They have 
some bitter things to say about injustice, 
exploitation of cheap labor, and the Ameri- 
can master-race attitude. 

Personal grievances like these are difi- 
cult for the United States observer to divine 
because most Europeans avoid discussing 
them. There is less reticence in Europe at 
the political level. Many Europeans make 
no attempt to hide their resentment against 
American moves that may be construed as 
an attempt to boss Europe around. 

Deep inside, most people over here realize 
that, as the leader and cornerstone of the 
free world, the United States has a right and 
a duty to give certain guidance to its Euro- 
pean allies. But the European still jealously 
guards his status as a citizen of an inde- 
pendent country. 

An unbiased study of European anti- 
Americanism leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that the blame must be placed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. However, there are 
some remedial measures that come to mind 
which are primarily an American responsi- 
bility. 

United States information activities could 
be less blatantly propagandistic, more truly 
informative. The Voice of America, for ex- 
ample, is at present the subject of ridicule 
and distrust in most of Western Europe be- 
cause it talks down to its listeners and un- 
derestimates their intelligence. 

People here are sick of overt propaganda, 
and they do not need it. The same goes for 
the information services of the American 
embassies, whose costly but naive and stupid 
material goes straight into the wastepaper 
baskets cf the newspapers receiving it. 

Americans who do not understand Europe 
and European sensitivities should be kept 
out of positions of responsibility in the dip- 
lomatic service and other Government 
branches. As it is, some who should never 
have left Washington are spectacularly on 
the loose over here, 

The financial superiority of American sol- 
diers and officials stationed in Europe could 
be reduced by withholding part of their pay 
until they return home. Some dollar-short 
European governments might not like such 
@ measure, but they might be placated by 
closing the PX stores, which, besides putting 
Americans in a privileged class, also absorb 
money that would otherwise be spent in 
European stores. 

And it cannot be overlooked that many of 
the import restrictions and customs barriers 
make it impossible for Europe to earn the 
dollars she needs by exporting to the United 
States and make many Europeans doubt 
America’s good faith. 

By frank talk and strong remedies, the 
danger can still be met. The misunder- 
standings are, after all, within the family. 


Not much of a prophetic gift is neces- 
sary for one to predict what will follow 
next if we continue to neglect the ele- 
ments of ethnopsychological principles, 
and disregard the differences in cultural 
standards. The paradox about which Mr. 
Clausen reports in his article is a clear 
demonstration that our successful poli- 
cies toward Europe are built on sand, and 
that all the benefits Europe has gained 
from American aid may, and will be, 
turned against us if we postpone to reme- 
dy the situation immediately. It is our 
urgent problem to determine to what ex- 
tent the Yankeephobia among the peo- 
ple whom we aid is an inborn one, and 
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how much of it is inspired by the ene- 
mies of American democracy. We have 
to proceed in correcting the unfortu- 
nate situation right away, before the 
phobia is turned into open hatred and 
war. The following premise is essential 
for our successful combating both, the 
inborn and inspired, Yankeephobia: the 
aspirations which have moved us to aid 
the needy and underdeveloped countries 
are founded on the inherited principles 
of American humanitarianism demon- 
strated as our good will toward all peo- 
ples, irrespectively of their governments. 
Therefore, the negative reaction ex- 
pressed as Yankeephobia could arise and 
grow only if the motives of our aid were 
misunderstood or deliberately misinter- 
preted. 

One of the most effective remedies for 
such misunderstanding and misinterpre- 
tation is, of course, a thorough under- 
standing achieved through a comprehen- 
sive information of the parties concerned 
about each other’s true motives and as- 
pirations. In fact, this is the only logi- 
cal course for us to follow, in order to 
dissipate the anti-American grudge 
permanently, and make us win the minds 
and friendship of those we want as our 
friends. To be specific in the outlining 
of a measure that would correct the situ- 
ation with European suspicion and Yan- 
keephobia which are gaining momen- 
tum in the Asian countries which we 
have always considered as our friends, I 
recommend that considerably more 
Americans should acquire a wider and 
deeper knowledge and understanding of 
the ways of living and thinking of those 
peoples whose respect and friendship we 
want—no matter what race or creed the 
people belong to, and under what kind 
of government they enjoy or suffer: the 
governments come and go, but the peo- 
ple endure for millenia. It is not enough, 
however, that only Americans learn about 
other peoples. Nothing unilateral exists 
in the world of realities. Shades only 
have one side, but they are unreal; they 
are absence of light. Similarly, our ef- 
fort would be lacking any practical sig- 
nificance, should the other party remain 
semi-ignorant about American way of 
living and thinking. The desire for an 
improvement in mutual relations must 
be two sided, reciprocal, if America and 
other nations want the improvement to 
be areal one. Therefore it is my under- 
standing that the peoples of Europe and 
Asia must learn the American way of liv- 
ing and thinking if they want to judge 
our motives correctly and to have our 
friendship, respect, and the aid. This 
was my standing and advice to the 
former administration when in 1950 we 
offered to improve foreign relations with- 
out wasting American taxpayers’ money 
for buying friends in Europe and else- 
where in the world. The effective remedy 
we offered for improvement in interna- 
tional relations in 1950, and I am offering 
now, is mutual studies of cultures. 

In recent years the word culture has 
acquired a broader meaning, and has 
taken an eminent position in social sci- 
ences, the international and global pol- 
ities included. In its present meaning 
the word embraces every aspect of peo- 
ples’ ways of living and thinking: their 
attitudes, habits, traditions, and beha- 
vior; their historical, geographical and 


ethnographical backgrounds which have 
formed the “soil” for the culture to spring 
up, grow and bear fruit. In this new 
and broader sense of the word culture 
includes also the language as the chief 
medium of communication through 
which men unite their minds, their ways 
of thinking, and which make a people to 
be a nation, distinct from other ones. 

My desire for the improvement of our 
foreign relations through studies of 
world cultures and languages by Ameri- 
cans, and through studies of our Ameri- 
can culture and the language by nation- 
als from other countries induced me to 
search for an institution of learning, an 
independent one, capable to concentrate 
on the materialization of the outlined 
program of mutual cultural education. 
This desire was the prime motive of my 
association with the Polycultural Institu- 
tion of America in the capacity of an 
Executive Regent on its Board. 

More than 7 years ago a school was 
established in Washington, D. C., to 
teach foreign languages and cultures to 
Americans, and American way of life 
and the English language to foreigners. 
A man, by the name of Anatol James 
Shneiderov, began to operate his school 
in 1945. His 19 years of business experi- 
ence in China and internationally pop- 
ulated Shanghai, his broad engineering, 
scientific, and cultural education, as well 
as his teaching experience with the 
George Washington and Johns Hopkins 
Universities, made it an easy task for 
Mr. Shneiderov to organize and to run 
successfully his school on the $70 in- 
vestment—all the money he was able to 
Scrape for starting a business of his own 
in America, 

In 1949, I and several other Members 
of the Congress of the United States 
became interested in the potentialities 
of the school, and the development of its 
activities along the road toward a better 
international understanding, decency, 
friendship, and lasting peace. In the 
year of 1950 I and four other Members 
of Congress incorporated Mr. Shneider- 
ov’s private school as a Polycultural 
Institution of America, a nonprofit In- 
stitution of learning, giving it status and 
rank of a university. Mr. Anatol J. 
Shneiderov, who, besides his two engi- 
neering degrees from Russia, had gradu- 
ated from the George Washington Uni- 
versity with a degree of bachelor of elec- 
trical engineering, carried out success- 
fully 1% years of graduate study and 
research at Johns Hopkins University, 
and obtained his master of arts in educa- 
tion from Columbia University, was ap- 
pointed the first president of the Poly- 
cultural Institution of America. Under 
his direction, and under the control of 
the board of regents of PIA, who have 
the trust over the property and effects of 
the institution, the latter became na- 
tionally and internationally known as an 
excellent school of higher education on 
the graduate and upper undergraduate 
levels, and an institution for adult edu- 
cation. On the graduate level the school 
offers courses and research in anthro- 
pology, linguistics, and ethnic psychol- 
ogy; upper undergraduate studies include 
courses in 68 world cultures and lan- 


“guages, and the courses on areas those 


cultures occupy. Adult studies offerings 
are based on the premise that the field 
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of adult education must cover everything 
learnable within the facilities of the in- 
stitution. In a few years of its activi- 
ties the Polycultural Institution of 
America has gained academic recogni- 
tion from scores of colleges and univer- 
sities which accept PIA credit on a parity 
basis toward their degrees. The idea of 
polycultural education has been made 
known to, and is gaining ground among 
other nations. Several foreign govern- 
ments are considering establishment of 
their own national polycultural univer- 
sities in the capitals of their states. 
Those progressive democratic govern- 
ments believe that national polycultural 
universities in many states would secure 
continuity for polycultural education of 
the world without reference to any politi- 
cal setup or environment, and would be 
a great contribution to international and 
intercultural friendship, decency, and 
lasting peace. A translation of the edi- 
torial from L'Avenir Belge, of December 
1, 1951, published in Antwerp, Belgium, 
is introduced below as a demonstration 
of the growing importance in the minds 
of Europeans of the idea of polycultural 
universities and the recognition of the 
Polycultural Institution of America on 
the international. scene: 


A New AVEUNE TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING: 
THE POLYCULTURAL UNIVERSITY 


Our century has prided itself in bringing 
all nations closer together. The first ex- 
pression, I would say concrete realization of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre's basic idea, was the 
League of Nations. Its failure to preserve 
world peace did not hamper, however, the 
creation of the United Nations. While dele- 
gates there try to conciliate the divergent 
interests of national politics, educational 
representatives achieve at least just as im- 
portant work in a branch of the UNO: the 
UNESCO. 

Recently representatives of 32 member 
nations of the UNESCO expressed individu- 
ally the wish to see in their own capitals, 
an institution of higher learning similar to 
PIA. The Polycultural Institution of Amer- 
ica, founded some 6 years ago by Russian- 
born United States citizen Anatol J. Shnei- 
derov, engineer and anthropologist, aims at 
achieving brotherhood of men through the 
teaching of languages, the study of cultures 
and the teaching of adults. The UNESCO 
delegates unanimously found in the spirit of 
PIA’s undertaking in conformity with the 
ideals of international friendship to which 
they subscribe. 

There is no doubt. that the average citizen 
displays acute ethnocentrism by his tend- 
ency to judge other cultures by the standard 
of judgment prevailing in his own country. 
Everywhere there is evidence of this fact. 
At school we are taught to be loyal to our 
town of birth or settlement, to our college, 
to our social class, to our country, to our reli- 
gion, and in later life even to our political 
party and our football team. Of course, we 
are admonished in a half-hearted, conven- 
tional way to be tolerant and to try to 
understand those who do not espouse what 
we were taught to be the right convictions 
and the true and correct patterns, but, soon 
our instructors add in innumerable ways 
that tolerance toward certain other cultures 
fringes disloyalty to our own, Not only 
are we taught the sufficiency of our own reli- 
gion, our own country, or own special class, 
but the teachings are flavored in such a way 
that all others seem stupid, inferior, dan- 
gerous, or even plain immoral. 

To be strongly ethnocentric in today's 
cosmopolitan world is in absolute contradic- 
tion with the ideals of world understanding 
and cooperation. Some have suggested the 
study of foreign languages hoping that 
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through the appreciation of foreign litera- 
tures, the understanding of foreign cultures 
would spread. But language is only a mere 
chapter of the course of ethnography, of the 
study of a culture. What is needed is a 
basic study of human or cultural geography, 
in addition to the study of another language; 
what is needed is area studies and that is 
exactly what this new polycultural institu- 
tion offers. However, each country should 
have its own similar institution and that is 
the goal that this bridgemaker, turned edu- 
cator, has set for himself. 

It seems that a new aim for geographical 
and linguistic studies has been discovered 
and also a new path to world understanding, 
no wonder thus that the foremost American 
newspapers publicized this new school’s 
undertaking. 


There are 14 Members of the United 
States Congress who serve as regents on 
the board of PIA now. More are willing 
to join, and are waiting for a ballot. 

From the above it is clearly evident 
that the Polycultural Institution of 
America is well qualified, and through 
the channels of polycultural education 
and ethnic institutional psychology con- 
tributes to our national cultural defense, 
and to our psychological strategy, both 
diplomatic and military. 

We feel that there are two main factors 
which affect seriously our strategic 
planning, and make America lose its 
battle for the mind of men. The first 
factor is our lack of wider and closer 
cultural contacts with the peoples of 
the world. The corrective measures for 
such an inadequate situation have been 
proposed in the above-inserted letters to 
the former President of the United 
States and to the Members of the Senate. 
Fifty million dollars a year paid in 
scholarships, subsistence, and aid to for- 
eign students to encourage their studies 
in America, and to American students 
for their education and training abroad 
should have saved us billions of dollars 
in taxpayers’ money, the billions of 
lavish spending which our present Con- 
gress and administration have inherited 
against their will, the billions which now 
will be paid by American Government to 
foreign governments, in order to keep 
status quo with the developing Yankee 
phobia. The educational exchange of 
sons and daughters explained in: Mr, 
ABBITT’s remarks is an aspect of this 
measure, capable of cutting the proposed 
expense for saving by 20 to 30 percent. 
President Shneiderov who has been di- 
rected by the board of regents to organ- 
ize the program for the educational ex- 
change of sons and daughters, and to use 
PIA facilities to serve as a clearinghouse 
in the exchange has obtained coopera- 
tion in the program from several Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, and is 
ready to launch a broad-scale campaign 
as soon as the operational funds are 
available. 

The second factor which keeps us on 
the losing side in the war for the minds 
of men is our insufficient knowledge of 
cultural standards of the peoples whom 
we want to have among our friends. 
President Shneiderov in-his recent let- 
ter to a certain strategic agency in our 
Government explains this factor in an 
illustrative way. The following state- 
ment of the point of view of ethnic 
Psychologist with regard to his part in 


psychological strategy is gutted from 
President Shneiderovy’s letter: 

Insofar as polycultural strategy is a com- 
petitive affair, the psychological battle for 
the minds of men will be won by the side 
which is better informed and uses the ob- 
tained information correctly, provided all 
other chances are equal for both sides, As- 
suming that you are a side in this competi- 
tive affair, and provided you have secured 
the right information, are you sure that the 
measuring standards you will use in the 
evaluation of the information are those 
which the other culture uses? Is it not true 
that our strategists measure sometimes with 
& wrong or biased standard, and arrive there- 
fore at the results unexpected in their stra- 
tegic planning? Of course, one can divide 
the number of feet in a mile by the number 
of pounds in a ton, but the result will be 
neither length, nor weight. We cannot 
measure miles by pounds; we have to use a 
yardstick, Similarly, an Indian attitude and 
behavior pattern must be measured by the 
standard of Indian culture. Therefore we 
have to have the correct Indian standard, in 
order to analyze correctly, and use effectively 
the information gathered about India. Only 
this necessary condition fulfilled can the 
strategist arrive at a winning command de- 
cision, which usually is the minorant solu- 
tion of the two side zero-sum game. 

But there is much more in the complexity 
of the psychological warfare. Many cul- 
tural standards are tricky; one has to know 
how to measure with them. 

From the consideration above, the part of 
ethnic psychologist to play in psychological 
strategy is to obtain for the strategist the 
cultural-psychological standard of a certain 
organized group as close to the true stand- 
ard as practically advisable. 


The necessary matter to be repeated in 
closing is the fact that, in spite of many 
contacts we have arranged between the 
Polycultural Institution of America on 
one side, and the Department of State, 
Mutual Security Agency, and other per- 
tinent Government departments and 
agencies concerned with educational ex- 
change, specialized training, and strate- 
gic planning on the other side, the facili- 
ties of the highly specialized faculty and 
the plant of the institution were com- 
pletely neglected, and our warning and 
advice totally disregarded by the old ad- 
ministration, even contrary to the opin- 
ion of their own Chief Executive, Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Personally I have a feeling that the 
old administration did not want to di- 
vorce itself from the spending of billions 
of taxpayers’ money, although they 
should have long been aware of the Yan- 
keephobia which has been developing 
from the misuse of our national funds 
appropriated to win the friendship of 
peoples in Europe and Asia. Twenty 
years is a long stretch of time to become 
accustomed to a lavish spending when 
the control is in the hands of spenders. 
The new Congress and the new adminis- 
tration have also a new task: to get ac- 
customed to, and control a sensible econ- 
omy of our money and resources, 

The group of the Polycultural Institu- 
tion of America, which includes 14 Mem- 
bers of this Congress, is ready to cooper- 
ate in cultural defense of our country, 
and in helping to save our taxpayers’ 
money if the 83d Congress and President 
aP inde want PIA to contribute its 

st. 

I urge that the present Congress and 
the new administration make an exten- 
sive use of the facilities of the Polycul- 
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tural Institution of America for special- 
ized research, and education and train- 
ing of their personnel. I urge our Gov- 
ernment to support the institution which 
has exhibited a mature statesmanship 
and vision in predicting accurately 3 
years in advance the tragic situation our 
country is involved in due to the fallacies 
of our former administration. The ef- 
fort and the highly specialized staff of 
PIA which offers a positive, constructive 
program for combating the growing 
Yankeephobia throughout the world 
must not be wasted, z 


Ninth Pennsylvania District: The Leading 
Nonirrigated Agricultural Area in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the Hous? the findings of the 1950 
United States Census which support the 
claim that my congressional district is 
the leading agricultural area in Penn- 
Sylvania, the leading agricultural area 
east of the Mississippi River, and the 
leading nonirrigated agricultural area in 
the United States. 

Lancaster County ranks ninth among 
the three-thousand-odd counties in the 
United States, and Chester County has 
47th place. Both counties lead in the 
value of products sold from the farm and 
both counties rank high in the produc- 
tion of livestock and poultry products. 
In addition Lancaster County leads the 
Nation in the production of cigar-type 
leaf tobacco and Chester County leads all 
others in the production of mushrooms, 

Less than 5 percent of the farmers in 
the Ninth Congressional District look to 
the Federal Government for crop support 
loans and the general sentiment among 
our farmers is against a high-level parity 
support. They do, however, believe that 
the farmer is entitled to the minimum 
protection necessary to avert agricul- 
tural economic disaster which inevitably 
would lead to the collapse of the national 
economy. 

May I invite your perusal of the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
February 20 issue of the Coatesville (Pa.) 
Record exploring in fuller detail the 
facts I have herein set forth: 

Five Pennsylvania counties are among the 
first 100 counties in the United States in the 
gross value of all products sold from farms, 
according to 1950 United States census infor- 
mation recently made available to the State 
department of agriculture. 

Lancaster county not only leads all other 
Pennsylvania counties but ranks ninth in 
the Nation and first among all counties in 
States lying east of the Mississippi River, the 
department said. Five years earlier Lancas- 
ter was in fifth place among the approxi- 
mately 3,000 counties in the United States. 

Pennsylvania’s Chester County again is 
second in the State and 47th in the Nation 
compared with 46th place 5 years earlier. 
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York county once more stands third in 
Pennsylvania as an agricultural county and 
ranks 65th in the Nation compared with 57th 
in the 1945 census of agriculture. 

Bucks county is fourth in Pennsylvania in 
value of all farm products sold, advancing 
from 5th place in 1945, and stands 84th in 
the Nation, an advance from 91st place in 
1945. 

Berks is in 5th place in the State and 89th 
in the Nation compared with 86th place 5 
years previous. 

Observers noted that each of the five lead- 
ing Pennsylvania counties ranks high in the 
production of livestock and poultry from 
which Pennsylvania farmers are now getting 
about three-fourths of their farm cash in- 
come each year. 

Up to the time that certain counties in 
California began large-scale irrigation farm- 
ing for production of fruit and vegetables, 
Lancaster county always led all other coun- 
ties in the United States in the value of 
farm products sold, the department said. 
Lancaster was 5th in 1930 and 1940 and is 
still the leading county in the United States 
in value of products grown without the aid 
of extensive irrigation. 

Los Angeles County, Calif., ranks first in 
the United States with farm products sold 
in 1949 totaling a value of almost $157 mil- 
lion. Next come Fresno, Kern, and Tulare 
Counties in California; Maricopa County, 
Ariz.; San Joaquin in California; Weld 
County in Colorado; Imperial County in 
California; then Lancaster in Pennsylvania, 
in ninth place. 

Farm production enumerations in the 1950 
census are for the year 1949 when the value 
of products sold from Lancaster County 
farms totaled $69,681,000. Values for the 
other leading Pennsylvania counties were: 
Chester, $31,107,000; York, $25,757,000; Bucks, 
$23,224,000; and Berks, $22,888,000. 


First Day of Issue Ceremony of the Com- 
memorative Stamp Honoring the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States at 
Mount Vernon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to participate 
in the ceremonies at Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, celebrating 
the first day of issue of the commemora- 
tive stamp honoring the National Guard 
of the United States, called by General 
Washington “the bulwark of our liber- 
ties.” 

In the absence of the Regent, it was 
my privilege to welcome to Mount Ver- 
non those participating in the ceremony. 
The program was as follows: 

PROGRAM 

10-10:05, music: 257th Army Band, Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard, CWO Al- 
fonso R. T. Esposito, directing. 

10:05-10:07, invocation: Maj. James H. 
Brooks, chaplain, District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard. 

10:07-10:08, introductory remarks: Col. 
Robert F. Cocklin, Chief of Staff, District of 
Columbia National Guard, master of cere- 
monies. 

10:08-10:11, welcome to Mount Vernon: 
Hon. Frances P. Boiron, Congresswoman, 
State of Ohio, and Vice-Regent, Mount Ver- 
non Ladies’ Association of the Union. 


10:11-10:15, presentagjion: “I Am the 
Guard.” Uniforms worn in representative 
periods of Guard service, guardsmen, Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard; ist Lt. 
John H. Bolton, Jr., commanding officer 
140th Engineer Bridge Company, District 
of Columbia National Guard, narrator. 

10:15-10:18, the Air National Guard of 
the United States: Maj. Gen. Earl T. Ricks, 
acting Chief, National Guard Bureau; Capt. 
Robert J. Love, first Air National Guard jet 
ace. 

10:18-10:21, the National Guard of the 
United States: Maj. Gen. William H. Aben- 
droth, chief, Army Division, National Guard 
Bureau, and commanding general, District of 
Columbia National Guard; Col. Alfred W. 
DeQuoy, commanding officer, 182d Infantry, 
oldest National Guard unit (formed in 1636); 
M. Sgt. Wallace E. Lacy, distinguished Guard 
veteran from Korea, 

10:21-10:25, remarks and presentation of 
stamp albums: Hon. Arthur E. Summerfield, 
Postmaster General of the United States. 

10:25-10:30, acceptances: Hon. Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense; Hon, Frances 
P. Bolton, Congresswoman, State of Ohio; 
Maj. Gen. Earl T. Ricks, acting chief, National 
Guard Bureau. 

10:30-10:32, The National Anthem: 257th 
Army Band, District of Columbia National 
Guard. Color guard, 176th Infantry Regi- 
ment, Virginia National Guard. (This unit, 
originally the First Virginia Regiment, was 
commanded by Col. George Washington.) 

A most moving presentation of “I Am 
the Guard” was perhaps the high point 
of drama. The uniforms of the men 
who represented the different periods 
from the first Revolutionary militia, in- 
cluding both Union soldiers and Confed- 
erates, through to the present day in 
Korea, were historically accurate. The 
reading was most beautifully done. 

After the ceremonies, those who had 
taken part went into the dining room 
and signed the guest book. 

Mount Vernon has been the scene of 
many interesting ceremonies, and it was 
most fitting that this honoring of our 
militia, our National Guard, by the first 
day of issue of the commemorative 
stamp should take place under the 
portico above the Potomac from which 
George Washington went time after time 
at the call of his country. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
the week of February 15-22, is being 
celebrated by all free peoples as Brother- 
hood Week. There is much that I would 
like to say about the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, but it has been said 
for me by the Reverend Richard Evans, 
of Labor Temple, in New York City, in 
describing both the observances and the 
temple itself. 

Reverend Evans has said: 

We feel that this great series of Brother- 
hood Week observances truly symbolizes the 
spirit of good will and understanding that 
should prevail between all peoples, not alone 
during this period, but for every day of the 
year. It is a most happy demonstration of 
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what goes on all the time here at Labor 
Temple, where the people of these different 
congregations worship God in perfect free- 
dom, according to the dictates of their own 
consciences, and observe their hallowed cus- 
toms and traditions without interference or 
embarrassment in surroundings of warmest 
friendliness. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include in the RECORD a 
poem written by Maurice Barrett and 
given as a dramatic presentation at La- 
bor Temple on Sunday, February 15, to 
commemorate the opening of Brother- 
hood Week: 

LIBERTY SPOKE TO ME 
(By Maurice Barrett) 
I am one of those who fled. 
Escaped the cruel despotic ambitions 
Of a merciless dictator. 
My only hope of desired peace 
Was here... 
Within this last bastion 
Of democracy ... 
That is . . . America, 
Iwasa... refugee... 
Who... 
Sailing ... at long last... 
Into the heartening harbor 
Of New York... 
Saw the silent queen of hope ... 
The Statue of Liberty. 
Was it only in imagination ... 
That as I looked upon her... 
She spoke her credo? 
I heard her... 
And I listened with eager ear 
And gratefully accepted her kiss of welcome, 
And this was the credo she spoke: 


Iam... but a statue. 

No heart beats, 

Within this hard .. . cold shell 

Of bronze. 

Thus it would seem 

That of every passion 

I am utterly devoid! 

My eyes are but empty sockets ... 

Fashioned by the sculptor‘s imaginative 

Not made for vision; 

Yet ...am I blind? 

Nor can I feel the tremors 

Of this volcanic world! 

Through the ages I have stood 

A mute and silent symbol... 

And the thinker may discover 

I am not without a divining soul. 

Having no voice... 

I cannot call to those 

Who ... heedless pass me by. 

Those ... who 

By virtue of their ignorance ... 

Disloyalty and un-Godliness ... 

Go madly on their ruthless way ... 

Tearing down ... as they gO... 

The high standards 

Of good government... 

Decrying the faithful... 

The true believers 

In God... in country 

And the sacredness of ... 

The glory of God... 

And the brotherhood of man, 

A well-forged symbol ...I... 

Of all that men of decency 

Hold dear. 

This torch I hold and bear aloft... 

A beacon of welcome... iS...» 

Lighting the way to that port 

Where lie a thousand precious gifts... 

Among... which are those priceless 
ones... 

Peace! Equality! Freedom! Opportunity! 

Oh! 

Be there ... those ... who so forget 

That all who breathe the breath of life 

Are brothers... 

That they would close these blessed portals 

To those who seek 

Even an infinitesimal atom 

Of the bounty that is here. 
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They speak of me...as... “Liberty.” 

A statue ...draped in garb of woman- 
hood ... 

And justly so... 

For is not... “Liberty” ...the proud 
mother 

Of all mankind’s hopes and dreams? 

And may not a mother 

Protect that ... which to her children is 
dear? 

And here ,.. surrounded by waters... 
free ... 

And cities fair... 

This mother stands... 

Hostess ... at these blessed gates 

To life and love and happiness ... 

Ready to greet a stranger... 

If bigots arrest him not... 

And ... if pure in heart he be... 

Shunning the ungodly ... 

The sinner ... the debaser... 

Who with stealth and intent evil... 

Using devious processes 

To rob the faithful 

Of their right of dignity. 


You who have your being here ... 

Where unbridled ambitions 

Enjoy their fullest sway... 

You ... so privileged ... 

Are charged with my protection, 

For ... if through heeding 

The siren voice of the despoiler ... 

My torch become veiled and dim... 

Then I... Liberty ... must fade from 
view... 

And with me... the fulfillment 

Of my Promises! 


O parents of future citizens ... 

Love your children much... 

But ...in the ardence of your devo- 
tion... 

Forget not your greater duties to them. 

Teach them diligently ... the lesson... 

That freedom cannot abide... 

Where there is forgotten 

The sublimity of brotherhood. 

Make them to know 

That this is God’s intention. 

See to your Bibles... 

For in its pages lies the key 

To true brotherhood . .. 

Seek the ten commandments 

And dwell upon that holy admonition... 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself”! 

Teach your offsprings this 

While still youth is in the bud... 

Lest ... in neglecting this... 

There grows the creeping weed 

To disrupt the growth 

Of freedom’s flowering garden. 

Teach them the appreciation 

Of the myriad blessings 

Afforded by this form of Government ... 

And that all attempts to tear it down 

And blaspheme the sires of our Constitution 

Must ...in the un-erring course of justice... 

Defeat its very self. 


And to those who would bar the way... 

Close the door 

To this new and fulsome life 

To those of foreign birth ... 

If I could but raise my voice 

That they might hear and know... 

I would cry out to them saying 

“Those who come to me with faith 

In God ...and in this Nation’s Govern- 
ment 

These would prove ... by far 

A better citizenry 

Than you who would block their paths... 

For in so doing... 

You falsify your American citizenship 

And your protestations of true Christianity. 


Oh! 


Open wide ... for them .. . these portals! 
Let them come in peace! 

I hold my torch ... high... 

Lighting the way 

To reborn hopes and greater attainments! 


Do not extinguish 
That keeps the 
aglow... 
Lest our proud boast of democracy 
Perish ... in the ashes of bigotry! 


And the voice of that lady in bronze... 
Was silent! Her credo had ended. 
*Round her eddied the peaceful waters! 
There ... before me... 

The graceful symmetry of the city 


flame 
eat of brotherly love 


‘Came to view... 


The towering city of opportunity. 

I looked back across the ocean ... 

Where lay the city of fear and hatred. 

Then I remembered ... 

I was a refugee! 

With a great joy in my heart ... 

I was aware... 

That Iam... God bless the day ... 

A citizen of America. 

For this . . . my gratitude can only be ex- 
ressed 


p! 
In terms of eternal brotherhood ... 
For here . . . have I not learned ... 
That we are... 
Each one of the Great Creator's children .. . 
Our brother’s keeper! 


Sore Spots in United States: Panama 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
given at International House, Chicago, 
by George W. Westerman, associate ed- 
itor, the Panama Tribune, and delegate 
to the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion’s eighth annual meeting, October 
16, 1952, sponsored by the labor educa- 
tion division of Roosevelt College: 


Ever since Balboa first revealed the geo- 
graphical nature of the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1513, the story of man in Panama has 
been one concerned with passage rather than 
settlement. At one time or another all the 
great maritime nations of the world have 
cast covetous eyes on this strip of territory 
which has been characterized as a bridge be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Its 
present status as an independent political 
unit was achieved with the cooperation of 
the United States because of the strategic 
importance of its position on one of the 
world's major pass routes. 

In 1903 through a treaty negotiated by 
Frenchman Phillippe Banau-Varilla during 
the night of November 18 in the private 
home of Secretary of State John Hay, just 
1 hour before Panama’s Commission arrived 
in Washington to discuss it, Panama granted 
to the United States, “in perpetuity the use, 
occupation, and control of a zone of the 
width of 5 miles on each side of the canal.” 
Through this concession Panama acquired a 
big, powerful tenant. Since then, the little 
Republic of Panama has been striving con- 
stantly to reach agreements that will enable 
it to maintain the dignity and freedom of a 
sovereign state in spite of the limited juris- 
dictional rights which it granted to the 
United States. 

The first controversial issues between Pan- 
ama and the United States arose in 1904 
over the interpretation of the Canal Treaty 
and terminated with the so-called Taft 
agreements. From then until 1936, rela- 
tions between Panama and the United 
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States were characterized by friction, antag- 
onism, and lack of cordial cooperation. 

The new pact relieved our country of the 
galling servitude imposed by the Hay- 
Banau-Varilla Treaty, and while it did not 
fulfill the most sacred aspirations of the 
Panamanian people, it recognized the rights 
of the two Nations to the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of all kinds which the 
canal should afford. Consequently, it im- 
posed the joint responsibility on the United 
States and the Republic of Panama for the 
defense of the canal; a responsibility which 
Panama has always recognized and sought 
honorably to discharge. It elevated Panama 
to the level of a partner with the United 
States and, in the words of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, made these two Nations 
joint trustees of civilization in the mainte- 
nance of the vital Panama Canal. 

At a time of world crisis such as the present 
when the United States is threatened from 
within and from without, it ill-behooves this 
country to overlook any opportunity for 
making new friends or for cementing rela- 
tions with old friends. A pertinent case in 
point is the relation of the United States 
with the Republic of Panama, particularly 
as this relation refers to conditions in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

If, because of its strategic position for the 
defense of the United States and of the en- 
tire hemisphere, Panama is in greater dan- 
ger of attack and total destruction in a 
worldwide conflict, it is only fair that in 
peacetime this disinterested contribution to 
the cause of security and defense be in turn 
recognized by a full share in the economic- 
aid program to countries of Latin America 
and by a real improvement of conditions af- 
fecting Panamanians in the Canal Zone. 

The United States of America which has 
distinguished itself for its respect for inter- 
national treaties and obligations, and which 
has at all times sponsored the cause of free- 
dom, of justice, and of human rights, must 
accept the challenge it faces in the existing 
conditions in the Canal Zone and must act 
immediately. 

Despite the fact that Panama is looked 
upon by its sister republics as a sounding- 
board for United States policies toward Latin 
America, a fact of which the State Depart- 
ment is well aware, still some errors and 
blunders of North American diplomatic 
judgment have occurred on more than one 
occasion during the brief but turbulent 
period of their relations since 1903. The 
smallest of the Latin nations—Panama—due 
to its geographical location, gave birth to 
the Panama Canal, and the wholehearted 
friendship of its people is of utmost im- 
portance to the United States. 

Panama has not been amiss in giving ample 
evidence of this friendship and her fullest 
cooperation with the United States. These 
sentiments have been categorically reaf- 
firmed by the people and various RP ad- 
ministrations in their declaration that Pan- 
ama, true to its pledges in bilateral treaties 
with the United States of America and 
the Continental Defense Pact signed in Rio 
de Janeiro, stands ready always to contribute 
within her means to the defense of the 
Canal. 

Since Panama gained her freedom from 
Colombia in 1903 and became a loyal, though 
powerless partner in the canal enterprise, 
Panamanians have constantly denounced the 
colossus of the north which was to have 
made the Isthmus a show-window of mutual 
cooperation, respect and friendship—a land 
of social and economic opportunity. 

Why has a country like the United States 
which prides itself in its democratic institu- 
tions, in its fairness of purpose, in its vision 
and understanding, been subjected to such 
resentments among the people of Panama? 
Many are the answers, but probably the most 
plausible and obvious is found in the unrea- 
sonable dual standard of the organization 
which is responsible for the operation and 
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maintenance of the Isthmian waterway; an 
organization that is an integral part of the 
United States Government and the outpost 
signboard of United States foreign policy. 
This organization is known as the Panama 
Canal, 

The Roosevelt good neighbor policy, hailed 
in Panama as a revolutionary trend in North 
American diplomacy, was designed to cushion 
many of the blows and hard knocks which 
for more than a generation have been dealt 
the pride, sensibility, and prestige of the 
entire Latin America. Truly, the good neigh- 
bor idea as instrument of forging inter- 
American friendship was first espoused by 
President Bartolme Mitre of the Argentine 
almost a century ago. However, the adminis- 
tration of Roosevelt was dedicated to its 
adoption and the so-called Roosevelt good 
neighbor policy became one of the ties which 
securely bound the American family of na- 
tions for their common welfare. 

Since the enunciation of this hemispheric 
accord in 1933 and its adoption at the Monte- 
video Conference in that same year, relations 
of the United States with the other 20 Ameri- 
can Republics have been revolutionized. 
That Panama, a weak and defenseless state 
in the Western Hemisphere, did enjoy appre- 
ciable and tangible benefits from this policy 
is beyond question. . 

It must be recognized that through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal good will and the 
good neighbor policy of his administration, 
many grievances of the Panamanian people 
have been redressed. There have been pol- 
icy-makers of exceptional high-mindedness 
and a small number of United States citi- 
zens on the Canal Zone who have also 
made scattered attempts to carry out the 
sentiments of good neighborliness. Cur- 
rently, the canal officials doing an excellent 
job are Gov. John State Seybold, Lt. Gov. 
Harry O. Paxson, Executive Secretary Eugene 
C. Lombard, Executive Assistant Forrest G. 
Dunsmore, Schools Superintendent Dr. Law- 
rence Johnson, and a few others. 

Through these forces, coupled with the 
work of local political organizations and the 
splendid and persistent efforts of the CIO, 
Panamanians and other tropical workers 
have enjoyed, during recent years, consider- 
able changes both on the humane and eco- 
nomic side in their employment status on 
the Canal Zone. 

However, in time Panamanians learned 
that the good neighbor policy seemed to 
represent only the personal convictions of 
President Roosevelt, its cosponsors—Sumner 
Welles and Cordell Hull—and other progres- 
sive elements, It has been forcibly brought 
into focus that the mentality and attitude 
of the average North American resident on 
the Canal Zone, is alien to such a policy. 
The everyday actions of many authorities 
toward fellow-workers and the “better-than- 
thou” attitude of these North American resi- 
dents toward their non-United States neigh- 
bors on the Canal Zone and across the 
boundary in Panama, betray the letter and 
spirit of inter-American friendship, minimiz- 
ing its effect and generating rancor. 

Is it any wonder then, that in the minds 
of the Panamanian people, North American 
occupation of Isthmian territory has come 
to symbolize discrimination, exploitation, 
and domination instead of friendship, prog- 
ress, and democracy as it should rightly 
manifest? North American attitudes of 
racial superiority have not been taken kind- 
ly, as should be expected, by the descendants 
of the once proudest race in Europe—the 
Spaniards. 

In analysis the Canal Zone becomes a 
paradise for the North Americans and the 
chosen few, while most Panamanians and 
the West Indian Negroes (the latter elements 
brought to the Isthmus by the United States 
Government by the thousands to give their 
blood and brawn in helping to build the 
Panama Canal) are presumed inferior in 
aptitude, ability, and initiative to white 
American citizens, as well as ignorant, in- 


efficient and indolent in comparison to the 
average Caucasian worker. 

These conflicts and discriminations have 
not permitted the most cordial relations and 
good will between Panama and the United 
States. This condition of Yankee superiority 
almost in the center of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, has led many a Latin American dip- 
lomat to look suspiciously at Washington's 
advocacy of democracy and equality the 
world over. 

On this and other pertinent points, the 
Chicago Tribune published a series of eight 


articles last April and May. They were writ- - 


ten by Jules DuBois, that paper’s chief cor- 
respondent in Latin America, and a recent 
winner of the coveted Maria Moors Cabot 
Award. 

The past few years have brought a strong 
anti-United States movement among young 
Panamanians especially those of the middle 
and lower classes, based on an intense and 
sometimes justified nationalism, which man- 
ifests itself with increasing strength in the 
politics of the country. Fortunately, this 
sentiment has been somewhat neutralized by 
the work of Ambassadors Monnet B. Davis 
and John Cooper Wiley, two 100 percent expo- 
nents of the Good Neighbor Policy. 

Time has undoubtedly corrected some of 
the more glaring inequities. It is no over- 
statement to assert that relations in general 
have improved tremendously from the com- 
mon low of December 1947. Then the 51- 
man National Assembly of Panama unani- 
mously rejected the Defense Sites Agreement 
for the leasing to the United States of 13 
military bases and airfields covering a com- 
bined area of 31,687 acres for the defense 
of the strategically important Panama Canal. 
Rejection came after 10 days of such tense 
agitation as the Panamanian people had 
never before reached on a national issue. 

At the present point there are cordial 
relations and mutual respect on the part of 
both governments, as well as willingness to 
discuss vital problems in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and understanding. However, it 
is evident that the good-neighbor policy can- 
not be properly implemented by adhering 
to practices such as these: 

Among the 14,000 employees working for 
the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone 
government on the local rate rolls as of last 
September are many butchers, cashiers, 
clerks, cooks, carpenters, chauffeurs, commis- 
sary managers, longshoremen, mechanics, 
painters, salesladies, seamen, stewards, su- 
pervisors, timekeepers, doing work which is 
identical to that performed by United States 
rate employees. On several occasions they 
have been called upon to substitute in a 
United States rate position, or instruct some 
new United States apprentice in the funda- 
mentals of a job. Yet the salaries they draw 
in no way uphold the equal-pay-for-equal- 
work concept of American labor. The aver- 
age hourly wage of a United States rate em- 
ployee as of September 30 was $2.20; while 
that of a local-rater was $0.57. 

Fully 45 percent of the workers in the local 
rate group are Panamanian citizens with 
families who should be kept on a minimum 
level of health and decency. A sufficient 
and varied diet, properly balanced, is en- 
tirely impossible for these employees whose 
bodies eventually become disease ridden 
from malnutrition and lowered vitality. A 
higher standard of living would give a lift 
to the socio-economic level of the national 
life. Actually, two-thirds of them reside in 
Panamanian territory. Their spending power 
has a tremendously wholesome effect on the 
commerce of the Republic of Panama. Their 
economic contribution, furthermore, is much 
more substantial than that of the United 
States rate (Zonian) employees who live on 
the Canal Zone and make but brief excur- 
sions into the Republic for the purchase of 
those few items not available to them on 
the other side of Fourth of July Avenue. 

Over the past decade the cost-of-living 
index of local rate employees has spiraled 
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upward to unbelievable heights, the same as 
it has in continental United States. How- 
ever, the salary scale of these employees has 
not moved forward in any degree commen- 
surate with the increased cost of living. 
This, naturally, imposes a substandard of 
living. 

Without any essential modifications. of 
their basic wages due to present high cost 
of living, and although receiving 3 to 4 times 
less than their fellow employees, the non- 
United States employees are required to pay 
in United States Government-operated com- 
missaries and stores the same prices paid 
by United States workers for foodstuff and 
other commodities. At times these prices 
are in excess of those in markets of conti- 
nental United States. 

Although opportunities for equality of 
employment and pay in the Canal Zone with 
United States citizens were first contem- 
plated by an Executive order of 1908, under- 
scored by the 1936 treaty and reemphasized 
with President Truman’s Executive Order 
9830 of May 1947, enabling Panamanians to 
qualify for civil-service positions in the 
Canal Zone, few natives of Panama have suc- 
ceeded in getting beyond having their names 
placed on civil-service registers. Of a total 
of 164 who qualified in the past 2 years, 15 
have received appointments up to now. 

Panamanians are the victims of a selective 
system influenced largely by factors other 
than qualification and eligibility. The field 
of opportunities for employment in skilled 
and classified jobs is almost completely 
closed to the Panamanian worker. This un- 
American practice naturally removes incen- 
tive and stifles what initiative there might 
be on the part of non-United States em- 
ployees to acquire mental and technical 
competency for skilled positions. 

Public Law 318, of May 29, 1944, provides 
for the recognition of the services of the 
civilian officials and employees, citizens of 
the United States, engaged in and about the 
construction of the Panama Canal, from May 
4, 1904, to March 31, 1914. Meanwhile, the 
sacrificial labors of thousands of Panamani< 
ans, West Indian, and tropical natives have 
gone unrequited by the United States Con- 
gress in any manner as tangible as an an- 
nuitant payment would prove. 

Panamanians and other non-United States 
citizens are maintained outside the limits 
of adequate and decent social security, 
Workers in this classification are not pro- 
vided with retirement coverage. They are 
eligible for a grant under a cash relief sys- 
tem established in 1937 which yields from 
$1 a month for each year of service with a $10 
minimum and a maximum of $25. Asa con- 
siderable number of non-Panamanians have 
permanent immigration or residential status 
in the Republic of Panama and will remain 
there after the termination of their employ- 
ment, they become the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Panamanian Government with 
all the social ills attendant thereto. 

Thousands of Panamanians are numbered 
among the workers on the local rate rolls of 
the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone GOV- 
ernment whose earnings are geared to a wage 
structure which was established in 1903, 
Then non-United States citizens earned 10 
cents an hour and United States citizens 
worked for 16 to 17 cents an hour. Nearly half 
a century later the disparity between these 
two categories continues to widen. Reason: 
the wages of United States citizens are based 
on rates for similar work in the United States, 
plus 25 percent and additional vacation and 
sick leave for tropical service. Non-United 
States workers have their pay based on the 
Caribbean Wage Scale, an instrument that 
will never exemplify the spirit of decency, 
justice, equality of opportunity, and fair play 
inherent in the American fair employment 
practice code. 

Establishment and operation of commis- 
saries and post exchanges on the Canal Zone 
which sell goods to about 20,000 United States 
Government employees also represent a focus 
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of discontent. These commercial establish- 
ments are not subject to taxes and tariffs 
such as prevailing in Panama, and therefore 
expose the republic to what a Republic of 
Panama Ambassador to Washington once re- 
ferred as a “unique and overwhelming type 
of competition that does not permit the 
development of Panama’s commercial possi- 
bilities.” 

From its first year of existence, Panama has 
opposed all activities on the Canal Zone 
which could result in any form of competi- 
tion or prejudice against the people or the 
commerce of the republic. The virtue of my 
country’s position in this respect was sus- 
tained by your Secretary of War William 
Howard Taft on October 19, 1904, when he 
declared: 

“We have not the slightest intention of 
establishing an independent colony in the 
middle of the state of Panama, or of exercis- 
ing any greater government functions than 
are necessary to enable us conveniently and 
safely to construct, maintain, and operate 
the canal under the rights given us by the 
treaty. Least of all do we desire to interfere 
with the business and prosperity of the 
people of Panama.” 

These old aspirations of the Panamanian 
people are still permitted to go unfulfilled 
by the commercial activities operated on the 
Canal Zone. which deprive citizens of the 
Republic of the benefits which have been 
duly acknowledged as their just rights. 

This trend has not contributed to the full 
and cordial development of the policy of 
friendship and cooperation which has been 
proclaimed at all times by the Government 
of the United States as a copartner with the 
Republic of Panama, in perpetuity in the 
interoceanic canal. Neither does it adhere 
to article II of the 1936 treaty which estab- 
lished in its introductory paragraph that the 
United States agrees to seven stipulations it 
contains “in order to enable the Republic of 
‘Panama to take advantage of the commercial 
opportunities inherent in its geographical 
situation,” 

An ominous consequence of this short- 
sighted attitude was the urgent appeal to 
the United States Government signed on 
February 5, 1952, by 35 of the National As- 
sembly’s 42 members: “To review the policy 
of unjustifiable and unfair competition 
which is being carried out by the authorities 
of the Canal Zone to the detriment of our 
national economy and our commerce in order 
that social uneasiness and economic misery 
may not turn Panama into fertile ground for 
the rooting and development of interna- 
tional communism.” 

A large body of press representatives from 
North and South America took cognizance 
of the significant complaint made yesterday 
afternoon at Northwestern University by Mr. 
Carlos Lacerda, secretary of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association. He made reference 
to the extent to which the United States has 
been neglecting Latin America and throwing 
away considerable good will and good neigh- 
borliness below the Rio Grande. This Bra- 
zilian journalist voiced the opinion expressed 
by Nelson A. Rockefeller on April 22 to the 
effect that Latin America is all but forgotten 
by the United States due to Washington's 
all-absorbing concentration on Europe. 

In some quarters in this country the view 
is held that there should be a secretary with 
Cabinet rank in charge of inter-American 
affairs, so that Latin America will be taken 
less for granted and because there would be 
less difficulty in getting top level interest 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 

Because of the Panama Canal, Panama 
has had more intimate relations with the 
United States than any other Latin Ameri- 
can nation, and it is in this respect that 
problems can arise and culminate in events 
that may have great and wide influence 
upon the relations of the United States with 
Latin America as a whole. Furthermore, 
the United States is not the only beneficiary 
of the Panama Canal. In a commercial way 


all trading nations of the world derive bene- 
fit from the interoceanic waterway. The 
political and social developments in the 
immediate Panama Canal area are there- 
fore significant in the global picture of in- 
ternational relations. 

The spiritual values which the North 
Americans advance unite them in kinship 
with the peoples of South America who have 
the same ideas of social justice and fair 
play. Peoples to the north and south in 
this hemisphere sorely need each other if 
together they are to throw up a bulwark 
that will defy penetration of totalitarian- 
ism. The inadequate living levels of Pan- 
amanian workers on the Canal Zone, the 
threat of strangulation of the country’s 
economy, and the failure to adjust satis- 
factorily and more rapidly certain diplo- 
matic issues long pending with the Gov- 
ernment of Panama, must be recognized as 
serious handicaps to the development of 
inter-American friendship. 

Since a permanent system of hemispheric 
security is the ultimate goal of the good 
neighbor „policy, this system can be made 
effective and acceptable only if it has a 
foundation in economic and social justice. 
A positive and directive role in the socio- 
economic development of Latin-America is, 
therefore, obviously a function of the good 
neighbor policy, and the United States be- 
ing the acknowledged leader in world af- 
fairs, it is generally felt that its politics as 
affects Latin America must be permeated by 
the good neighbor philosophy. 

Being considered by all Latin American 
nations as something of a testing ground of 
inter-American solidarity, Panama is closely 
observed by many transients from practi- 
cally all countries in the world. It behooves 
the United States, then, to take definite 
actions in implementing the basic demo- 
cratic principle with sound, practices in 
dealing with the problems that arise on the 
isthmus which involve and demand better 
diplomatic and human relations. 

Finally, if any country in the Western 
Hemisphere deserves help and cooperation 
from the big sister of the north, that coun- 
try is the Republic of Panama, whose inhabi- 
tants have shown a determined loyalty to 
the United States in times of emergency, and 
whose citizens are known for their belief in 
democracy and freedom in the lofty ideals 
of the United Nations organization, 
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Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
Before National Canners’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Freedom, the Key to Progress,” 
delivered by me before the National Can- 
ners’ Association at Chicago, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to come to Chicago, 
where I have so many friends, and have an 
opportunity to thank all of them for the 
support which they have given me in various 
elections, and in Congress. This is the first 
speech I have made this year, because I came 
to the conclusion that the country had had 
its fill of Taft speeches during the past 3 
or 4 years. But your officers were so per- 
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suasive that I could not decline this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the greatest association 
of small-business men in the United States. 
You have a wonderful association. Your 
people are close to the farmer and agricul- 
tural opinion, they are close to the con- 
sumer. They are a good cross section of the 
opinion of the entire country. They believe 
in that liberty which is the subject of my 
speech today, as so well set forth yesterday 
by Mr. Austern. 

We have had an interesting time in Wash- 
ington since New Year's Day, but we have 
not yet even completed the organization 
period. It is too soon to talk in detail of 
the issues that have arisen, because the pro- 
gram of the administration, both executive 
and legislative, is still in process of forma- 
tion. Few realize the extraordinary difi- 
culty of the job to be done in taking over a 
government with more than 24% million em- 
ployees, many of whom have come to think 
in a manner contrary to what I happen to 
believe, or small-business men believe. The 
Government is 10 times the size of 1933, the 
last time there was a fundamental change 
of control. But the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has taken hold of the problem and it is 
approaching with courage and determination 
the tremendous job of cutting down the size 
and power of this sprawling Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Today, therefore, I do not intend to talk 
about any particular program, but rather of 
the philosophy which I believe should guide 
the Republican Party—and the Democratic 
Party for that matter. The newspapers and 
others are too much inclined to classify 
every man and every party as either radical 
or conservative. They try to Judge every 
issue on the basis of whether one’s position 
is left or right. They are surprised at the 
man who has received a leftwing aspect in 
the press when he perhaps supports a con- 
servative measure, and they are surprised 
when those who are tagged as reactionaries 
turn out in many fields to be more progres- 
sive than their opponents. As a matter of 
fact, the questions that we face today are 
often questions which require primarily the 
application of wisdom, practical judgment, 
and good sense, and, above all, a knowledge 
of government and a fundamental belief in 
the purposes for which the American Gov- 
ernment was founded. As far as many poli- 
cies are concerned, I could argue on either 
side of most of the policy questions of the 
day. At least I can see the arguments for 
them and against them. But the true lib- 
eral should have some guiding principles, be 
he conservative or radical. 

In seeking a guiding principle, I have come 
more and more to believe that the consider- 
ation which ought to determine almost every 
decision of policy today is the necessity of 
preserving, maintaining, and increasing the 
liberty of the people of our country, as 
fundamental to every other progressive pur- 
pose. Every policy should be tested on that 
touchstone, whether it increases or decreases 
the liberty of our people and the promise of 
continued liberty in the future. 

All of us have given lip service to the prin- 
ciple of liberty since we were small children, 
But the truth is that after praising liberty, 
there are very few people who pay very much 
attention to the application of the principles 
of freedom, or study the conflicts of the free- 
doms of various groups. 

This country was founded to obtain the 
independence of our own people, and for 
many years our citizens talked so much 
about liberty and the new era that they had 
brought to the world that they bored the 
foreign travelers, even those who were sym- 
pathetic, 

Tomorrow we celebrate the birthday of | 
George Washington, who, more than any 
other man, was responsible for the success- 
ful establishment of the independence of 
the United States. The Nation which he 
founded was, as Abraham Lincoln said, “con- 
ceived in liberty.” Those who founded the 
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Nation knew of the dangers which might de- 
stroy any free state. It was Benjamin Frank- 
lin who said that we had established a re- 
public if we could keep it so, and who said 
further that “they that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” The lib- 
erty established by the new American Gov- 
ernment spread via the French Revolution to 
all sections of the world until it was an ac- 
cepted philosophy in most countries that 
the best way in which people could hope for 
progress and a happy life was to have a free 
government. The philosophy was accepted 
even in countries where they did not in fact 
have liberty. 

Then gradually a new theory arose that 
people’s welfare and the happiness of their 
future could only be achieved by turning 
over all power to the state, that the people 
were not able to do the planning for them- 
selves, and that only the Government had 
the ability to plan and the power to carry 
out the plans necessary for the people's im- 
provement, whether the people liked the 
plans or not, While they give lip service to 
liberty, many people in this country today 
accept a philosophy of government which is 
completely inconsistent with liberty. 

What is this liberty, and what has it done? 
First, of course, we understand it clearly to 
include national independence. We know 
that the American people desire to be free 
from the direction or votes of millions of 
other people. The American people cer- 
tainly are not going to let the rest of the 
world take over this country and boss them. 
They are determined that they will resist any 
threat to their liberty through the growth 
of a great Communist state based on the 
Eurasian mainland. 

But the very independence we are trying 
to protect may be destroyed by perpetual war, 
which has established many dictatorships in 
this century. It may be destroyed by ex- 
penditure so great as to turn this country 
into a garrison state in time of peace. In 
other words, there are always conflicting 
dangers to liberty. We have to pursue the 
course which will retain essential inde- 
pendence. On the one hand we can agree to 
various limitations on our sovereignty which 
do not really endanger it by entering into 
international agreements like the United Na- 
tions Charter and military alliances binding 
us perhaps to go to war in certain cases as a 
preventive of a more dangerous war. But I 
believe we would threaten the very essentials 
of liberty if we joined a world state with an 
international legislature making laws for the 
people of the United States. It is obvious 
if we have only 6 percent of the population 
of the world that on any basis of fair repre- 
sentation we would be overwhelmed by a 
tremendous majority of other peoples. I 
think the American people are tremendously 
opposed to such a result and insist that we 
remain free from the control or legislation 
of other peoples who do not understand what 
America is about, who differ from us in their 
governmental philosophy, in their religion, 
and in their economic condition, people many 
of whom do not sympathize with the ideal 
of liberty at all. 

So also we could destroy our liberty by a 
military and foreign expenditure in time of 
peace so great that a free economic system 
cannot survive. Surely we can devise an ef- 
fective program within the capacity of our 
free economic system, ard not endanger lib- 
erty at home in the wasteful protection of 
liberty from foreign attack. I believe that 
this tremendous Government activity under 
our present program is a greater immediate 
threat to our liberty than that from Soviet 
Russia, 

Why is the preservation of liberty at home 
and a free economic system so vital to our 
future? Some people talk about the need of 
preserving the free enterprise system. I have 
not particularly liked that term myself, be- 
cause it has seemed to me that it is too much 
identified with business freedom only. Lib- 


erty should have a much wider meaning. 
Liberty means the liberty of every individual 
to live his own life and think his own 
thoughts, to have those thoughts taught by 
someone if anyone can be found who thinks 
they are worth teaching, the liberty of our 
families to earn their own living and spend 
the money which they earn on the things 
that they want for their family instead of 
turning it over to the Government to be 
used in the providing of Government serv- 
ices they may or may not want, and prob- 
ably may not get. It means the liberty of 
local self-government—that is the liberty of 
each community to decide what it wants in 
the way of those services which are the pe- 
culiar function of local government—the 
right of each community to decide how its 
children shall be educated, how its fire and 
police services shall be run, how its welfare 
services shall be run and what they shall 
apply to. I don't believe you can have free- 
dom in a country the size of the United 
States unless you do have the freedom of 
State and local communities to decide their 
own affairs. This country is so tremendous 
that no one sitting in Washington is respon- 
sive to local public opinion and consequently 
the regulations he attempts to make amount 
to tyranny in many communities where they 
are different from what the people want. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe that anyone has 
the knowledge to draft regulations that really 
fit all the different kinds of situations we 
have in such a tremendously extended and 
diverse country. What fits New York City 
doesn’t fit Ohio. What fits the city doesn't 
fit the country. What fits the Middle West 
doesn’t fit the Mountain States or the Far 
West. We simply do not have real freedom 
unless we maintain the independence of 
State and local governments. That is the 
basis for the absolute necessity of main- 
taining the doctrine of States’ rights. Not 
only are the rights of the States themselves 
important in many flelds because of the con- 
ditions existing in different States, but it is 
that doctrine which protects the independ- 
ence of our cities, our schools, and our coun- 
ties. If it were not for States’ rights, ve 
would be legislating in Congress for the city 
of Chicago, for Cook County, and for every 
school district in the State of Illinois. 

Liberty means the right of every man to 
choose his own occupation and work in the 
field to which he is best fitted. It means the 
independence of every man to run his busi- 
ness or his farm as he thinks it ought to be 
run as long as he doesn’t interfere with the 
tight of other people to do the same thing. 
In this economic field any real freedom in- 
cludes a reward and incentive if a man is a 
really good workman and is willing to spend 
his time and his efforts on better work. It 
means a reward and incentive in business for 
genius, daring, ability, and the willingness 
to risk what one already may possess, in re- 
turn for greater gains. 

The result of this liberty in the United 
States has been to permit a tremendous de- 
velopment of new ideas in every field of in- 
tellectual life. Those ideas have competed 
with each other until the best came to be 
accepted and led on to constantly greater 
development in science, in agriculture, in 
industry, in education, in government. 

The most extraordinary effect of our lib- 
erty has been in the improvement of mate- 
rial standards of living. By the develop- 
ment of new methods in manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and agriculture, the American 
workman—and the American farmer—has 
gradually come to increase his productivity 
until he produces 24% times as many things 
as the British workman or the British farm- 
er. If more goods are produced per person, 
there are obviously more to divide up per 
person. That means that everybody in this 
country on the average has a standard of 
living 2% times what they have in Great 
Britain—more of all the things that make 
life worthwhile—better homes, better home 
equipment, more electric service, more au- 
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tomobiles, radio, television, better education, 
better recreation. I believe that it is en- 
tirely clear that this is the result of the 
greater liberty which has existed in our in- 
dustries, the maintenance of free compe- 
tition. The growth and competition of ideas 
has also been promoted by the maintenance 
of private colleges and private research, and 
also of many independent State colleges and 
schools free from any domination by the 
Federal Government. 

No one certainly is inclined to dispute the 
great work done by the unions and by the 
agricultural associations in insisting on and 
obtaining a fair share of the national prod- 
uct going to less powerful people, and keep- 
ing the distribution of wealth just as equal 
as possible, allowing for the relative con- 
tributions made by different elements of the 
population, But certainly it cannot be de- 
nied that the tremendous improvement in 
this country over other countries has not 
arisen out of a different distribution of the 
product, but out of the tremendous increase 
in the total product which our people have 
been able to bring about. And that gross 
product is the result of the liberty which 
we have enjoyed and the reward and incen- 
tive given by a free system to those who 
have chosen to make the most of that liberty. 

But liberty is not license, and it is not 
laissez faire. All through history men have 
warned that liberty, while necessary, can be 
dangerous. “Oh, liberty, liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name?” Mil- 
ton said: “License they mean, when they 
say liberty.” Obviously, no man can enjoy 
complete liberty without entrenching upon 
liberty of others. Government cannot afford 
to allow complete freedom, or freedom it- 
self would disappear. Government must in- 
sure equal justice under law, or no one would 
be free to pursue his own life as against 
the reckless and selfish and unprincipled, 
Government must assure a reasonable equal- 
ity between individuals, because if certain 
people enjoy all the privileges and others do 
not enjoy those privileges, the liberty of these 
others is seriously curtailed or destroyed. 
In many cases, we must have affirmative 
Government action to preserve liberty. And 
so the preservation of liberty is not a nega- 
tive program but requires a continuous ieg- 
islative and executive supervision. 

Thus people found that if there were no 
Government intervention to maintain free- 
dom of competition, some company monop- 
olized an entire industry and no one else 
was free to enter into that industry or in- 
troduce a new idea. Probably nothing has 
maintained real competition in this country 
and prevented the stagnation which we see 
in English industry, as much as the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and the other laws which 
support it. 

So, also, in the field of labor-management 
relations, we found it necessary to have labor 
laws like the Wagner Act and the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act first and the Taft-Hartley Act 
later. These laws were enacted so that work- 
men would not be at a disadvantage in deal- 
ing with a powerful employer who could 
deal with a thousand men one at a time, and 
so that a small employer, or an individual 
union member would not be at a disadvantage 
in dealing with a powerful union, In other 
words, these laws were passed to eliminate 
special privilege with power so excessive that 
it destroyed the liberty of other men. The 
minimum wage law is based on the theory 
that without Government intervention op- 
pression can occur, principally in unorgan- 
ized industry. The support of farm prices 
is based again on the protection of a large 
group of small economic units against the 
injustices that may result from a completely 
free market. In the field of inflation also 
Government has to step in to prevent the 
excessive expansion of credit which in times 
past has destroyed the very basis on which 
a free economy must rest. Certainly, a de- 
pression not only brings great hardship, but 
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limits serlously the liberty of millions of 
people and the rewards to which their work 
entitles them, 

Also, as our civilization becomes more and 
more complex, it becomes more and more 
necessary to have Government regulation 
which will permit all to enjoy as much free- 
dom as possible without infringing on others, 
as in the field of radio and television. We 
have to have Government regulation through 
the FCC in order that anyone may be able 
to hear and see the words and pictures that 
are put on the air. 

So in civil aviation, we have to create a 
new government board and a series of regu- 
lations if there is to be any safety in the air. 
The more complicated our life becomes, the 
more necessary it is to reconcile the different 
freedoms of different people. Our automo- 
bile traffic requires more and more red and 
green lights. 

But in all of this regulation, the main 
purpose behind the law must always be to 
maintain just as much freedom as is possible 
under the complicated conditions of modern 
life, and to prevent the constant tendency 
of individuals to try to achieve special priv- 
ilege and special power. Our laws should 
be drawn by men of ability and good will in 
such a way as to preserve the essentials of 
freedom. 

Today, it seems to me, we face the greatest 
danger to liberty that this Nation has ever 
faced. As we look back through history, we 
can see how over and over again a nation 
has established freedom; how, over and over 
again, it has lost that freedom. The Greek 
cities turned into tyrannies, the Roman Re- 
public into an empire, the Middle Ages cities 
were taken over by kings and emperors. 
Usually freedom was lost because the people 
surrendered powers they had enjoyed per- 
haps because of some temporary emergency, 
without realizing how important it was to 
retain that freedom and how difficult it was 
to regain it. 

Our greatest danger from outside of the 
country today is from Soviet Russia. It is 
not only a danger of military invasion, but 
it is also a danger of the infiltration of a 
philosophy which appeals to many. We are 
meeting it with a tremendous program of 
military expansion, of alliances with other 
free nations, propaganda, and infiltration on 
our own . Not only is it a danger from 
outside, but the size of the program required 
to meet that danger is so great as to threaten 
liberty itself here at home. 

This second threat to freedom of this coun- 
try comes from big government itself. Our 
ancestors, when they established this Nation, 
realized the* the greatest task they had was 
to protect the people against the excessive 
power of an arbitrary government. The rea- 
son for the checks and balances we have in 
our Constitution, the reason for the often 
inefficient organization, and for the division 
of powers between the Federal Government 
and the States, for the division of powers 
between the executive and Congress and the 
judiciary, was the vital need of keeping any- 
one from assuming arbitrary power. But to- 
day we face a danger which we never have 
faced before. Big government has constantly 
increased in size and in power. Twenty years 
ago the Federal Government took 6 percent 
of the peorle’s income. Today they are 
spending 28 percent of the people's income 
and the taxes run over 25 percent. When 
we add to that about 7 or 8 percent for State 
and local government, we find that the total 
tax burden today is approximately 30 percent 
of the people’s income and Government 
spending more than a third of that national 
income. That means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is conducting over 28 percent of the 
total activity of the people of this country 
and other governments 7 or 8 percent. 
Frankly, I do not believe that we can impose 
on the people a burden of total government 
in excess of about 25 percent of the people’s 
income, if we really desire to continue a free 
economy. The taxation required becomes 


exceedingly burdensome, so burdensome that 
it is almost impossible to balance the budget, 
and creates an inflation which destroys the 
whole basis of the system on which a free 
economy and rewards and incentives are 
based. The burden on business is so great 
that there is no incentive to men to go into 
new business and start all of those small 
business concerns from which our large in- 
dustries have always been built up. Small 
business concerns with new ideas and new 
energy and new methods mean the increase 
in production which is so necesary. Also, 
a free economy has profited from hundreds 
of private charitable institutions, hospitals, 
universities, all entirely free from the dom- 
ination of government and free to introduce 
new ideas and new methods. Taxation is so 
heavy that all of these private institutions 
are turning more and more to government 
for support, which in turn increases the fur- 
ther activity and power and taxation of gov- 
ernment. At some point this burden be- 
comes so great that there is a constant spiral 
of further government activity and we find 
it just as easy to socialize a country through 
the expenditure of money as by direct taking 
over of industry. We are faced also at the 
same time by direct grants of power to gov- 
ernment which then undertakes to conduct 
business itself, or to regulate to death those 
private industries which still continue. The 
excessive regulation of railroads has pre- 
vented any new money being invested in 
railroad stocks for many years. 

We have seen recently the attempt to im- 
pose price and wage controls to prevent 
inflation, and that involves the Government 
regulating billions of transactions which 
occur every day in the United States. Busi- 
nessmen have to go to ‘Washington to get 
approval of the purchase of new machinery 
or the trying out of new methods. This 
whole industrial improvement process is 
bogged down by such control. Furthermore, 
price control doesn’t really work, extept, per- 
haps, in time of war. If it really is up against 
any strong tendency to increase prices to 
meet economic conditions, no one knows how 
to avoid black markets. In wage control we 
see how the Board has been utterly unable 
to maintain any formula for the control of 
wages. Furthermore, even if they worked, 
price controls defeat their own purpose. If 
prices are held down, it tends to increase 
demand and decrease supply; whereas the 
proper method of meeting a price situation 
is to decrease demand and increase supply. 
If, in time of war, it is impossible to prevent 
a tremendous deficit, then we have to have 
price controls simply to slow up the process 
of inflation, although they cannot prevent 
some ultimate inflation. Price controls also 
work better in time of war under the pres- 
sure of national patriotism. I believe the 
Eisenhower administration is entitled to 
great credit for removing all controls, and 
there should be no attempt to impose standby 
controls. Price and wage controls are no 
part of a free system. They can utterly 
destroy a free economy. Yet people have 
come gradually to accept them simply be- 
cause they have been used and there is a 
natural human desire to have somebody hold 
down the price of those articles which I 
have to buy. But if price and wage controls 
become a permanent part of our economic 
system, it means the end, I believe, of the 
very progress which will cure the hardships 
which might result temporarily from high 
prices. 

We are also faced with an effort to put the 
Federal Government into the actual conduct 
of business, a process of direct socialism 
which has gone so far in England. How- 
ever, Government activity may be justified 
in particular emergencies, and in fields where 
only the Government can hope to operate. 
But certainly experience, as well as theory, 
leads to the conclusion that there is little 
freedom or initiative or new ideas in an 
activity long conducted by Government. 
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Government operation should certainly be 
held to a minimum. 

We see also an attempt to extend the 
Federal Government's activities over welfare, 
health, housing and other services which have 
always been provided by local government 
and private industry. I have sympathy with 
the effort to extend Federal assistance in 
these fields to our poorer communities, but 
certainly it should be based on the need of 
those who are unable to keep up with our 
strenuous economic activity and maintain a 
reasonably decent life for their families and 
particularly for their children. It seems 
most unwise to use Federal funds to extend 
the action of Government into welfare serv- 
ices for which the great bulk of the people 
are able to pay on a business basis. 

The greatest single force today building up 
the power and spending of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the tremendous scope of our 
military and foreign-aid programs. It can 
only be said that these programs must be 
held to the minimum required for national 
safety and every cent of waste and extrava- 
gance must be eliminated. I believe the 
Eisenhower administration is inspired with 
a determination to make these economies, 
differen’ from anything we have seen in the 
past 20 years. . 

There is another field of freedom which is 
giving great concern to many people. It is 
felt that the investigation of Congress is 
excessive in trying to ferret out the exist- 
ence of communism and is in danger of be- 
ing extended to mere attack upon those who 
are favoring a leftwing socialism which has 
no direct connection with Russia. Person- 
ally, I think this fear is greatly exaggerated. 
After all we are spending billions of dollars 
and endangering the very freedom of 
this country, in trying to meet the attack 
of communism from Russia. I see no rea- 
son why congressional committees or others 
should not bring to the attention of the 
public the fact that men are Communists 
if they are Communists. I know of no civil 
rights infringed upon by such publicity, par- 
ticularly in fields infiltrated for the purpose 
of affecting public opinion, like the teaching 
profession, the movie and television field, 
the publishing field. But I see no particular 
purpose in examining the views of a few in- 
dividual professors if they are not part of 
an organization promoting the spread of 
communism, 

The question whether men should be dis- 
missed from their jobs after the public has 
been made aware of their connections is an 
entirely different problem, a much more dif- 
ficult one, and certainly depends very much 
on the particular case. 

I see no reason why the Government 
should continue to employ people with Com- 
munist sympathies. On the other hand, it 
seems to me doubtful whether anybody ought 
to be fired from a job in a college or else- 
where if he is not using that job to spread 
and teach doctrine intended to undermine 
and overthrow the Government of this coun- 
try in favor of a Communist state. But those 
who are objecting to investigation seem to 
me to be claiming a freedom that does not 
exist. They not only want to express un- 
orthodox opinions, but they want apparently 
to be free from public criticism for express- 
ing unorthodox opinions. Certainly, the 
people of this country have a right to criti- 
cize Communists, and even criticize them 
to an extent which might drive them from 
the positions where they are able to in- 
fluence other people. I have run for office 
frequently, and my enemies have not hesi- 
tated to lie about my position and do their 
best to drive me out of public life. I don’t 
quite see why professors or others should be 
immune from such criticism and action. I 
tees of a university, I would not favor firing 
must say as a member of the board of trus- 
anyone for simply being a Communist, unless 
I was certain that he was teaching commu- 
nism or having some effect on the develop- 
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ment of the thoughts of the students in that 
field. 

I believe that our great task today is one 
of keeping this country on the track of free- 
dom, It is a difficult job to reconcile the 
different freedoms which conflict with each 
other, particularly as life becomes more and 
more complex. It takes brains and a care- 
ful discrimination to enact the right kind of 
statutes and adopt the right kind of policies. 
I believe this country believes in liberalism. 
I believe liberalism means the maintenance 
of an essential freedom. No matter how it 
may be necessary to limit this activity or 
that, we can still, as we work out the pro- 
gram for Government action, do it in such 
a manner that it maintains the very maxi- 
mum of liberty. 

If we can keep liberty alive I see no reason 
why we should not go on expanding in mate- 
rial welfare. I see no reason why the stand- 
ards of living of this country should not con- 
tinue to increase at the cumulative rate of 
2 to 3 percent a year, doubling every 40 years 
as they have during the past hundred years. 
There is no limit to the capacity of the 
American people to produce and bring to 
all the citizens of this fortunate country 
the standards of living which we regard as 
essential for true progress. Let us keep con- 
stantly before our eyes the fact that these 
are the blessings of liberty. They can only 
be retained by eternal vigilance, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 23 I addressed the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews at 
Cleveland, Ohio. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address delivered by 
me on that occasion printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Those of us gathered here are dedicated 
to the simple proposition that all men, being 
God's children, are brothers. We are trying 
to translate that simple precept, that great 
truth, into concrete action. 

In one form or another, this truth is 
taught by all creeds and religions. But al- 
though widely affirmed from the pulpits of 
religious faith, it is too often rejected in the 
forums of everyday life. Indeed, when we 
seek to apply the doctrine of brotherhood to 
the specific problems of our times, it is likely 
to be called silly and sentimental, or even 
dangerous and subversive. 

Take, for example, the proposal to prevent 
racial and religious discrimination in em- 
ployment, or the move to abolish segrega- 
tion in the schools and other public facil- 
ities; or the United Nations covenant to ad- 
vance the cause of human rights in the 
world; or finally to eradicate racial and na- 
tional prejudice from our immigration laws. 
One proposal is attacked as a violation of 
States’ rights, another as communistic, the 
third as an invasion of our national sov- 
ereignty, and the last, as a threat to the so- 
called purity of our national bloodstream. 

' Yet each of these proposals seeks only to 
translate into practice the universal propo- 
sition that all of us are brothers, that we are 


all children of the same God, and equals in 
His sight—that each of us, of whatever na- 
tionality, religion, or race, is the concern of 
each other and equally worthy of the rights 
and privileges of dignity, security, and 
justice. 

These are truths which, in varied form, 
are found in all faiths. All of us believe in 
one God, the Father of man. Every religious 
faith is based on this premise; and in this 
respect, all faiths are one. 

A Hindu poet, writing with the wisdom of 
the ages, has said: 

“Into the bosom of the one great sea, 
Flow streams that come from hills on every 
side. 
Their names are various as their springs; 
And thus in every land do men bow down 
To one great God, though known by many 
names.” 


This, too, is truth. If we could only take 
this truth to heart, how greatly we would 
grow in tolerance and understanding. And 
then if people would only observe the teach- 
ings of their own faiths. 

Let Christians live by the teachings of 
Christ and Peter and Paul, and the Gospels; 
and Jews by the words of Abraham and 
Isaac, and Joseph and Moses, Those teach- 
ings are based on brotherhood—on the dig- 
nity, worth, and equality of all men. The 
same great truths are found in the wisdom of 
the east, in the canons of Confucius, of 
Buddha, and Mahomet. 

I do not mean to preach a sermon. I have 
no special claim to contact with divinity. 
But I have lived a long time, and during all 
my years have tried faithfully to serve my 
fellow man. Speaking with only this au- 
thority, I say to you that those who preach 
and practice tolerance, respect, and justice 
for all men of every race ard creed, they 
surely walk in God's way. But those who 
spread hate and fear and suspicion among 
men and nations, among creeds and races, 
they serve evil purposes and deserve the 
condemnation of both God and man. 

You who are assembled here, and others 
like you throughout this country and the 
world, can bear brilliant witness to what is 
being done and what needs to be done in this 
great area. You preach the faith. You prac- 
tice the faith. 

But it may be that the irresistible power of 
events will in time convince those who can- 
not be reached through faith alone. For it 
is clearly written on today’s horizon that 
man’s very survival depends upon his recog- 
nition of the necessity of brotherhood. It is 
increasingly obvious that unless men learn 
to respect and cherish each other and to live 
in peace and justice together, their only al- 
ternative is to die together. 

And so I come to the problem of human 
rights, which is not only the basis of broth- 
erhood, but the nub of the problem of sur- 
vival. I am convinced that the fundamental 
problem we face, more basic than the imme- 
diate struggle between Soviet Russia and the 
free world, is the problem in inequality in 
human rights—the poverty and privation of 
some as against the power and privilege of 
others. This is true between nations, and 
between groups within nations. With this 
basic problem we must come to grips or it 
will, in the end, overwhelm us. 

It is easy enough to think, as many do to- 
day, that the total threat to mankind comes 
only from the Kremlin; that we need only 
destroy the Kremlin with atomic bombs to 
achieve permanent peace on earth. In fact, 
it is only fear of atomic retaliation which 
restrains some from advocating this simple 
prescription. 

To those myopic men I say that they little 
understand the basic ills of this ailing world. 
These people see the smoking crater of one 
volcano and believe that by dropping an 
atomic bomb into it, they can secure us 
against the boiling mass raging beneath the 
crust of all the earth. 

No, my friends, Soviet imperialism is a 
deadly manifestation of the danger that con. 
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fronts us, but it is not the root cause of that 
danger. This is not to minimize the Soviet 
menace. The Kremlin is, indeed, the bully 
and the tyrant of the world. Its enslave- 
ment of hundreds of millions of people, its 
persecutions, aggressions and brutalities 
certainly challenge our patience and our 
love of peace. There is no doubt that the 
Soviet regime is the world’s chief violator 
of human rights. The sayage outbreaks of 
anti-Semitism are only the most recent of 
the evidences of the Kremlin’s contempt for 
human rights. 

But this anti-Semitism is not sheer hap- 
penstance, It has a definite purpose. It is 
part of the cynical Soviet plan for fomenting 
new unrest and upheavals in the Middle 
East, and for crushing the valiant democracy 
of Israel in the process. The design is clear: 
To drive deeper the wedge between the Arab 
countries and the western nations and to 
place Israel in a precarious and fatal bal- 
ance, In furtherance of this aim, those of 
Jewish faith behind the iron curtain are now 
to run the gauntlet of persecution and 
pogrom. 

Of course, we must not permit this scheme 
to succeed in any of its parts. We must 
defeat the Kremlin's crafty plan. We must 
move with every resource, where and as pos- 
sible, to rescue not only these, but all the 
victims of the Soviet terror. But we will not 
succeed by either plunging the world into 
total war, or by trying to outdo the Soviet 
Union in tricky diplomacy, with Israel or 
any other democratic nation as the victim. 

No, we must keep cool heads and steady 
hands. We must keep in mind the whole 
problem, and the need to keep united the 
whole free world. We must remember that 
the Soviet design for chaos and conquest is 
built primarily on conditions of ferment, 
unrest and dissatisfaction in vast sectors of 
the world. The way to counter the Soviet 
design is by boldly attacking those condi- 
tions. And this brings us back again to the 
problem of human rights. 

Let us look around us at the teeming areas 
of the earth, at areas still beyond the Soviet 
sphere of control and influence. What do 
we see? We see desperate economic problems 
in Italy, and France, and Spain, in the Middle 
East, and in all of Asia. We see millions and 
millions of human beings in Asia and in 
Africa with pent-up desires for an equal 
share of the benefits of modern technology 
and the rights of modern man. 

Today the yearning for human rights is 
a universal one, 

When the French National Assembly 
adopted the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man in 1789, it was a revolutionary pro- 
nouncement, but it was conceived as a decla» 
ration of rights limited to Frenchmen, or, at 
most, to Europeans. When we Americans 
adopted our Bill of Rights, it was conceived 
as a charter of rights for Americans, not for 
all mankind. 

Today we begin to appreciate that all 
people, everywhere, aspire to these rights. 
This is true even for hundreds of millions 
who have never known such rights and 
scarcely understand them. Perhaps it is true 
that some of these people are not, in our 
judgment, ready to assume these rights. 
But ready or not, they are on the march, 
seeking and demanding them. The only 
decision left to us is whether to help give 
sense and direction to their demands, or 
stand on the sidelines and let nature take 
its course. Some even advocate a third possi- 
bility, to join with the blind and hopeless 
forces in the struggle to maintain the status 
quo and to resist the universal demand for 
equality and dignity. 

In my judgment the second course is al- 
most as unwise as the third. To stand on 
the sidelines is perhaps a slower, but no less 
certain, way to disaster. 

Of course, the actual power of these teem- 
ing millions is limited today. We have the 
industrial might, and atomic and the hydro- 
gen bombs. But all this power will do us 
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little good in the long run, unless we use it 
wisely, and share it generously. 

We must meet the Soviet threat, and the 
entire threat to world order, by exercising 
bold leadership in the worldwide struggle for 
human rights. This must be our banner. 
Under this banner, we can turn back the 
Soviet menace. With this purpose, we can 
gather to our side the vast majority of 
mankind. We can thus prevail not only 
against the Soviet terror, but against the 
deeper although less obvious terrors which 
lie in wait for Western civilization—hunger, 
chaos, despair, and, destruction. 

We must advance against these terrors, 
under the emblem of human rights. 

We must say—and we must mean—that we 
advocate human rights for everybody—for all 
men, everywhere—not just for ourselves. 

To seek rights just for ourselves is to seek 
only power. At the end of that road lies 
neither rights nor power. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote that “no man has 
& natural right to commit aggression on the 
equal rights of another.” I say to you to- 
day that no nation or group of nations, no 
people or group of people, has a right to 
enjoy special rights at the expense of the 
rights of others. 

The exploitation of one people by another 
is morally wrong. The maintenance of power 
and privilege by one group over another is 
indefensible. This is true of Russia and its 
satellites. It is true of the white Afrikan- 
ders and the native Africans in the Union of 
South Africa. It is equally true in the 
United States of America. 

And so we come to the question of human 
rights in our own country. Our people, or 
most of them, have vastly more rights than 
most people in most other countries. Yet 
even in our country there are groups of 
underprivileged; civil liberties are endan- 
gered; there is discrimination against minor- 
ities on the basis of race, creed, and national 
origin; and finally, the rights we enjoy are 
not equally shared. 

Before we can properly wear the mantle 
of world leadership in the field of human 
rights, we must set our own house in order, 
Indeed, the heaviest handicap we carry in the 
free world today is in the contradiction be- 
tween what we profess and what we practice 
in respect to equality, freedom, and justice. 
Both in Europe and in Asia, these contra- 
dictions are constantly thrown up tous. We 
must rid ourselves of these handicaps, not 
only for the purpose of more firmly estab- 
lishing our world leadership, but also be- 
cause these discriminatory and unjust prac- 
tices are wrong and evil. 

I shall not discuss, in any detail, the issue 

of civil rights, and their outright denial to 
some of our citizens. I say only that the 
plea of States’ rights cannot be permitted 
to delay further the correction of civil 
wrongs. 
As for civil liberties, I should like to quote 
from the declaration of rights of the State 
of Maryland. That declaration reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“The provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States and of this State apply as well 
in time of war as in time of peace and any 
departure therefrom or violation thereof, un- 
der the plea of necessity or any other plea 
is subversive of good government, and tends 
to anarchy and despotism.” 

Those ringing phrases, so applicable today, 
were written in 1867, in the immediate after- 
math of the War Between the States. In 
that time, after that war which aroused the 
deepest hates and passions Americans have 
ever known, the wise men of Maryland 
Judged that the basic guaranties of rights 
and freedoms should not be abridged, for 
whatever purpose. 

More than a century earlier, Benjamin 
Franklin had said that those who give up 
essential liberty to purchase a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety. 


These words of wisdom should be pondered 
today. They should be hung in every school- 
room, in every public meetinghouse, and in 
the Halls and committee rooms of Congress. 
They should be read and repeated whenever 
men grow hysterical and begin to fear that 
the ways of freedom are not to be trusted to 
preserve freedom, Beware of those men who 
would save our liberty by putting liberty in 
chains. 

Fully to protect our rights and liberties, 
we must guarantee them to everybody, not 
only to those who agree with us, but also 
to those who disagree with us, safeguarding 
the public order and security by reasonable 
measures to prevent and punish overt acts 
and -conspiracies against the public order 
and the national security. 

But we have laws on the statute books 
today which go much further than that. 
Some laws, in the name of security, ride 
rough-shod over basic doctrines of justice, 
equality, and liberty. Perhaps the most 
flagrant of such laws is the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

In this law, the necessities of internal se- 
curity are far over-reached and serve largely 
to shield the ugly faces of oppression, in- 
justice, and discrimination. ‘ 

During last year’s debate on the McCarran 
bill, I, and a few others, tried our best to 
bring these facts out. The McCarran bill 
was vetoed, but we failed by two votes in 
the Senate to sustain the veto. Gradually, 
in the months since, more people have be- 
gun to understand the menace of the Mc- 
Carran Act. Today organizations of all 
faiths and creeds are unalterably committed 
to the drastic overhaul of this law. I am 
glad to say that President Eisenhower is 
among those pledged to this end. 

But there is still a wide lack of under- 
standing of the iniquities and inequities, 
the violations of human rights, contained 
in that law. Many still do not understand 
that the McCarran Act is not only a source 
of friction and resentment abroad, but a 
deadly danger here at home. Let me cite a 
few provisions. 

The McCarran Act draws deep distinctions 
between naturalized and native-born Ameri- 
can citizens. Naturalized citizens may be 
punished by denaturalization and then by 
deportation for joining Communist and 
Communist-front organizations, or for join- 
ing organizations which once were Com- 
munist, or for belonging to organizations 
which later become Communist. Yet na- 
tive-born citizens are not penalized for join- 
ing or belonging to such organizations. 

On technical grounds, too, far short of 
fraud, naturalized citizens may be deprived 
of their citizenship. What was once con- 
ceived as an act of transformation—from 
alien to citizen—now becomes the grant of a 
temporary license, revocable for what may be 
no more than an indiscretion. 

The McCarran Act does not believe in the 
possibility of personal reformation, or in 
atonement for past error. An alien who has 
once committed a crime is forever barred 
from this country, and made forever de- 
portable, if the crime was committed in this 
country, no matter how much time may have 
elapsed, no matter how complete the atone- 
ment for that crime may have been. 

The McCarran Act violates the constitu- 
tional prohibition against retroactive pun- 
ishment, by making aliens now deportable 
for long-past actions which were neither 
reprehensible nor grounds for deportation 
when they were committed. 

The McCarran Act contains the naked ele- 
ments of entrapment by promising the right 
of naturalization to aliens who once be- 
longed to the Communist Party but*have not 
been members for a period of 10 years. But 
as soon as any such aliens admit that they 
once were Communists, they can be and are 
immediately seized and deported. 

Under the McCarran Act, an immigration 
inspector can summarily seize and deport 
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an individual charged with being an alien 
seaman who has jumped ship. The alien 
is not even given a hearing to establish the 
fact that he is an alien seaman who has 
jumped ship. 

In general, the McCarran Act pushes to 
extreme and inhuman length the doctrine 
that aliens have no guaranteed rights in 
this country, and that the constitutional 
processes of justice do not apply to them. 

I have referred to just a few of the un- 
just and oppressive provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Act. There are scores and scores of 
others, equally or even more repugnant to 
our basic concepts of equal justice under 
law, and equal rights for all. 

Nor have I referred to the central feature 
of the McCarran Act—the vicious national 
origins quota system. This feature has been 
in our immigration laws since 1924, but, to 
our shame, it was revalidated in the year 
1952. 

The national origins quota system is a 
plan for limiting immigration into this coun- 
try to individuals of certain races, creeds, 
and national origins. It is a device for dis- 


‘criminating against nonwhite immigrants 


and against immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe. It is a way of shutting the 
door against those who need to emigrate 
while reserving places for those who have no 
wish or desire to emigrate. The national 
origins quota system is a blatant denial of 
the legend of America as the melting pot 
of nations. 

Under this system, an alien is admitted 
into America not on the basis of his indi- 
vidual worth and personal eligibility, but on 
the basis of his national origin. If he is a 
pure Caucasian of Anglo-Saxon birth, he can 
freely get a visa. But if he is an Estonian, 
a Lithuanian, a Pole, a Greek, an Italian, or 
any one of a dozen other nationalities, he 
must wait in line for a period of anywhere 
from 10 to 50 years, regardless of his indi- 
vidual worth, regardless of his eligibility and 
regardless of his need. 

On the gates of America, on the pedestal 
of the Statue of Liberty, we have hung the 
sign, “Only Nordics need apply.” And even 
they are warned that deportation awaits the 
unwary and unorthodox, 

Are these our advertisements of the bless- 
ings of freedom and equality? Is this the 
way we plead the case of human rights? Is 
this the way to practice brotherhood at 
home? 

It has been said that “our sense of private 
dignity ca> survive the most oppressive man- 
despot, but the despotism of law cor- 
rodes all.” 

The McCarran Act is such a law. It can 
corrode the fiber of all our rights and 
liberties. 

Tennyson, the poet, asked, “What rights 
are his that dare not strike for them?” In- 
deed we will not deserve rights and will not 
have them unless we fight for them, and fight 
against oppression or discrimination in any 
form, practiced on any of our fellow men, 

This is the task before us, and its magni- 
tude must make us humble and afraid. Yet 
we dare not shrink from the challenge. We 
must grasp the nettle of our responsibilities, 
We must gather together under the banners 
of brotherhood and press forward, whatever 
the opposition, whatever the cost and sacri- 
fice and whatever the contumely we need 
bear. 

In the world abroad, as at home, we must 
unfurl the standard of human rights, and 
rally all mankind beneath it. We must fight 
injustice and discrimination and oppression, 
wherever it exists. Like the zealots of the 
French Revolution who shouted their slogan 
of “Liberty, fraternity, and equality” to all 
the Western World, and swept everything be- 
fore them, we, too, must weep forward in 
sincere dedication to our noble purposes. In 
such an advance, under such auspices, the 
forces of darkness and tyranny must and 
surely will give way. 
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Let us remember the words of Isaiah, the 
prophet. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength. They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

In this spirit, we must dedicate ourselves. 
In this cause, we must move forward to vic- 
tory. 


Lincoln Day Address to Boy Scouts by 
Hon. Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the Lincoln Day 
exercises of the York-Adams Area Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, at the Gettys- 
burg National Cemetery, on February 14, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Meetings like this have great power to 
strengthen faith in the future of the United 
States. 

I cannot stand before an assembly of Boy 
Scouts without a warm feeling deep down in 
my heart that here is the best and greatest 
hope of America. 

Here is a firm foundation of character, 
good citizenship, patriotism, and high moral 
standards upon which to build the safety 
and security of the American Republic. 

I am deeply greteful for this opportunity 
to congratulate the Boy Scouts of America 
on their important place as exponents of 
real Americanism. 

They are keeping alive the traditions and 
the spirit of those who built the greatness 
of our country. 

Out of your ranks will come the leaders 
of tomorrow—those to whom we can safely 
entrust the guidance of our Republic to 
heights of glory and achievement surpassing 
anything that has been accomplished in the 
past. 

I share with every American the greatest 
pride in the Boy Scouts as a mighty force 
for good, clean, courageous and self-reliant— 
marching forward to upright manhood—pre- 
pared, eager, and able to accept the obliga- 
tions imposed by American freedom and the 
American way of life. 

We meet on sacred soil. On this historic 
battlefield American valor met its supreme 
test. Heroes in the Blue and in the Gray 
fought and died here for the principles to 
which they gave allegiance. 

We honor their memory. May they rest 
eternally in the peace of Almighty God. 

We meet to celebrate the 144th birthday 
and anniversary of Abraham Lincoln, one of 
the greatest of all Americans. 

Born tn a crude log cabin with a dirt floor, 
he rose from extreme poverty and hardship 
to become one of the outstanding figures in 
world history. 

Lincoln’s life and achievements will always 
be an inspiration to the youth of America. 

His rise to immortal fame is a wonderful 
example of opportunity in this land of 
freedom. 

His illustrious career teaches that no mat- 
ter where you start there is room at the 
top for those who strive upward with courage 
and vision. 
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There is no limit to the progress we can 
make. The horizons of tomorrow are bound- 
ed only by the spirit, the will, and the 
determination with which youth advances 
toward the goal of a better tomorrow. 

Who can predict what wonders your own 
lifetime will bring forth? Who can tell to 
what extent the brain of man will unlock 
the secrets of nature and harness vast pow- 
ers now unknown for the benefit of mankind. 

Youth must keep before it the dream of 
new frontiers to be explored in science and 
inyention—new heights of cultural and spir- 
itual development to be attained. 

Youth must strive for new goals of-brother- 
hood among men. 

Youth must work and pray for a world of 
peace, bound together by love of God and 
obedience to the Divine will. 

No matter how far we may advance in ma- 
terial progress, we must keep Before us the 
example of Lincoln—his tolerance, his un- 
derstanding, his humility, his love of liberty, 
his faith in God. 

We must retain in our hearts the deep 
religious conviction that moved Lincoln to 
say: 

“I am driven to my knees over and over 
again, because I have nowhere else to go.” 

This great man who belongs to all the 
world and all history, was not too proud to 
go to his knees and ask for Divine guidance. 

In the dark days of strife and tragedy, 
when the fate of the Union hung in the 
balance, he found comfort in prayer and 
strength to bear the burden of those troubled 
times. 

Lincoln never wavered in his faith. In 
1864 he wrote to a group of clergymen: 

“My hope of success in this great and 
terrible struggle rests on that immutable 
foundation, the justice, and goodness of 
God.” 

With that example before us, my plea to 
the youth of America is to take to their 
hearts the sacred teachings of religion and 
the eternal truths of the Holy Bible. 

No manmade code of ethics can replace the 
guide to human conduct set forth in the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, and 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

I am sure every American was deeply im- 
pressed; as I was, when the new President 
of the United States, General Eisenhower, 
bowed his head in prayer in the presence of 
the great inaugural throng. 

His words breathed the spirit of dedication 
to the task to which he has been called: 

“Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
right from wrong and allow all our words and 
actions to be governed thereby and by the 
laws of this land.” 

The same devout spirit of dedication was 
manifested on Thursday morning of last 
week when President Eisenhower joined with 
many high officials of Government in a prayer 
breakfast at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington. 

It was attended by Members of the House 
and Senate who hold regular weekly meet- 
ings for prayers and devotions at breakfast. 
Also present were members of the President's 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and representa- 
tives of foreign governments. It was held 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the International Council for Christian 
Leadership. 

I mention this prayer breakfast because 
it reflects recognition of the necessity of 
religion in everyday life. 

It emphasizes the fundamental concept of 
the American Republic and its ideals based 
on the teaching of our Christian belief. It 
points with reverence to religion as the bul- 
wark of our Republic. 

The Founding Fathers established our lib- 
erty and independence on faith in God. 
‘They placed reliance upon the eternal truths 
that have guided men of good will on the 
path of honor ahd righteousness since the 
dawn of Christianity. 
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Their plan of government recognized free- 
dom of the individual as a divine endow- 
ment, bestowed upon all mankind by the 
Creator of the Universe. 

To support that sacred ideal our fore- 
fathers gave their lives on the frozen battle- 
fields of the Revolution. It has been de- 
fended by the blood and sacrifice of heroes 
and patriots in every generation. It has 
been maintained by courageous Americans 
in legislative halls, in courthouses, and in 
the pulpit. 

Our God-given freedom is the basis of our 
character as a Nation. It is the foundation 
of our national strength. It is our hope for 
the future of integrity, honor, and justice. 

But we must take warning that a nation 
dedicated to the ideals of individual free- 
dom cannot long endure unless its people 
are imbued with the spiritual strength and 
moral courage that comes from faith in God. 

Without the sustaining power of religion 
America could never have become the great- 
est and most powerful Nation in the world. 

Without religion the blessings of freedom 
we now take for granted could never have 
been ours. 

Through religion unity of purpose was 
achieved; the will to help one another was 
strengthened. 

Without religion there can be no lasting 
peace, 

In his immortal Gettysburg Address, dedi- 
cating this final resting place of those who 
“here gave their last full measure of devo- 
tion” President Lincoln prayed “that this 
Nation, under God shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

If we are firm in the faith of Abraham 
Lincoln—if we remain true to our destiny 
as a Nation under God, the United States 
will survive and prosper. 

To strengthen America’s influence for 
peace in the world we need a great moral 
and spiritual awakening. We must rekindle 
the flame of righteousness and freedom in 
our land. 

We need a revival of faith, so strong that 
it will spread across the world. 

Then, in the words of the great emanci- 
pator, “let us strive * * * to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


Radio Broadcast by Hon. John Marshall 
Butler, of Maryland, on Brotherhood 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement which I prepared 
and recorded for broadcast during 
Brotherhood Week. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the. 
REcorD, as follows: 


On Sunday, February 15, the citizens of 
this State will join with all other fellow 
Americans across this great Nation of ours 
in observing the following week as Brother- 
hood Week. I would like to talk with you 
for a few moments about the importance of 
this week to all of us. 

First of all, we celebrate this week because 
it emphasizes one of the great principles 
of the American way of life. This principle 
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is simply that we Americans believe in the 
dignity and worth of the human personality. 
We believe the individual is important. We 
believe that he is endowed by God with 
certain rights and our Constitution guaran- 
tees those rights to him. Our entire way of 
life is built upon this idea of the greatest 
possible freedom for every citizen of the 
land. What kind of people are we Ameri- 
cans? We are a Nation of many people. Re- 
ligiously, we are Protestant, Catholic, Jews, 
Eastern Orthodox, Mormon, Christian Scien- 
tist, and Quaker. In terms of race and 
nationality, we are Anglo Saxon, Teutonic, 
Irish, Slavic, Italian, Negro, Greek, Mexican, 
Scandinavian, and many others. Some of us 
have families which have been here in Amer- 
ica for many generations. Others of us 
were born in foreign lands and have become 
American citizens, but we are all Americans 
and we are all entitled to those rights and 
freedoms which our form of government 
guarantees. 

Because we are a nation of many different 
groups, we have occasionally suffered from 
a dislike, or distrust, of one another. That 
is a very human trait and it is not confined 
to Americans alone. This kind of dislike, or 
distrust, if it gets out of hand, can destroy 
the very principle I have mentioned, the 
principle of dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. If that principle is destroyed, the 
very heart of the American way of life will 
stop beating. It is up to each of us to deal 
justly with our fellow citizens and to work 
together to protect our common freedoms. 
This is’ the message of Brotherhood Week. 
It asks us to judge every individual on the 
basis of his merits and not on the basis of 
his religion, race, or nationality background. 

And, at a time when our way of life is 
threatened by the communistic idea, which 
is the very opposite of the principle of free- 
dom, it seems important that we live, be- 
lieve, and support the meaning of Brother- 
hood Week. 

I ask you to join with me in observing 
this occasion and in working to keep our 
way of life free from hatred and injustice. 


The Opposition’s Job as a Democrat 
Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovcras], entitled “The Opposi- 
tion’s Job as a Democrat Sees It,” which 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine of February 22. In this article the 
Senator from Illinois again demonstrates 
his patriotism, his clear-sightedness, his 
dedication to public interest, his intel- 
ligence, and his statesmanship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OPPOSITION’s JOB AS A DEMOCRAT SEES 
Ir—His PARTY, SENATOR DOUGLAS Says, Has 
THE Dury To BE VIGILANT, TOLERANT, AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

(By Hon. PauL H. Dovctas, of Illinois) 

WASHINGTON. —Now it is the Democrats’ 
turn to be the opposition party. After <0 
years of administering national affairs, we 
have turned over the reins of office to the 


Republicans. Somé erstwhile irresponsibles 
on the opposite side of the aisle must now 
become the responsibles. But it is my hope 
that former responsibles on our side will not 
now become new irresponsibles in Congress. 

For the role of the opposition is almost 
as important as that of the Government, and 
ethically it is more difficult. Upon it largely 
depends whether criticisms of administration 
measures are well founded or captious; 
whether politics proceeds upon a higher level 
or sinks to personal bitterness, and whether 
the basic unity of the country is strength- 
ened or weakened. The opposition can play 
an extremely constructive role—or it can play 
a sterile, negative and destructive one. 

We Democrats must banish all bitterness. 
We have had too much of that leveled 
against ourselves to want to reply in kind 
and add to the total of hatred in our country. 
We must recognize that since we hold office 
at the pleasure of the voters they have the 
right to turn men and parties out of office 
at their pleasure. Moreover, in adversity, 
we should seek out and ponder over our mis- 
takes so that when we return to office (as we 
will) the party will be purified by defeat and 
more competent to carry on the affairs of 
state. : 

What, then, do we need to bear in mind 
as we go into opposition? First and fore- 
most, we must put the interests of the Na- 
tion ahead of narrow partisan advantage. 
The interests which all of us Americans 
have in common, regardless of party, are 
far more important than the matters upon 
which we may differ. It is an unfortunate 
tendency of politics to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between groups and to ignore the 
common needs for peace, prosperity, and jus- 
tice. If we Democrats keep these funda- 
mental truths close to our hearts we cannot 
go far wrong. z 

In more specific terms I believe we Demo- 
crats in Congress should: 

1. Support the new administration vigor- 
ously when we believe it is right. 

2. Be tolerant and understanding when our 
opponents make minor mistakes. In the 
rush of events, many decisions have to be 
quickly made and it is inevitable that some 
of these will go wrong. We should not be 
continually calling foot-faults on such oc- 
casions. All this is particularly important 
in the first months of a new administration 
when it is just getting the feel of the situa- 
tion, and when it is prone to err through 
inexperience. Since we Democrats have made 
our own share of mistakes on occasion, we 
know how unfair a continuous snapping at 
the heels of an administration can be. 

3. When we believe the Republican Party 
and the administration to be in serious error, 
however, we should speak out vigorously in 
opposition. But in doing so we should re- 
frain from attacking the motives or char- 
acter of the President, or of our opponents. 
We should address ourselves solely to the 
wisdom of the step in question; we should 
base cur arguments upon facts and logic, 
but we should give the framers of the Presi- 
dent’s program credit for good intentions. 

In other words, we Democrats should treat 
President Eisenhower as we thought the Re- 
publicans should have treated our Demo- 
cratic Presidents. This, as a matter of fact, 
should not be hard to do. I believe that 
virtually all Democrats join in regarding 
President Eisenhower as an innately fine man 
who has already given great service to our 
country and for whom we have an extremely 
high personal regard. 

Moreover, in criticizing the proposals and 
the acts of the new administration, we 
should try to come up with some construc- 
tive alternative proposals of our own, The 
practical choices which are usually avail- 
able to a statesman or politician who must 
act are comparative in nature. Each possi- 
ble line of action generally contains elements 
of evil as well as of good. The differences 
between them are merely matters of degree. 
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For an opposition to concentrate entirely 
upon the bad features of a given policy, 
without also considering the good, and with- 
out suggesting a superior substitute, is to fail 
in its full duty. 

Constructive criticism is helpful, since it 
brings into the foreground interests and 
points of view which the drafters of policy 
frequently neglect. To the degree that it is 
sound it either compels modifications in the 
original proposal, or leads to ultimate 
changes for the better. But it is important 
that all such criticism be offered in good 
spirit so that our Nation may become more 
truly a fraternity and not be divided into 
bitterly hostile camps. For in the latter 
way lies only ruin for ourselves and for our 
country. 

In terms of specific policies, President 
Eisenhower may even be in need of Demo- 
cratic help. Judging by his utterances and 
acts, and by his appointment of John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State and former Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., as our repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, President 
Eisenhower believes in a strong program of 
collective security and in the vigorous co- 
operation of the free world to check Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Judging by past votes, however, vast num- 
bers of Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives do not share his convictions. West of 
the Alleghenies and as far as the borders of 
California, Republican leaders (with certain 
notable exceptions such as the late Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg and Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, present Foreign Relations chairman) 
have fought such a program in the past. If 
such opposition develops again the Presi- 
dent is going to need the help of Democrats 
in order to put his policies into effect. 

Happily, I think this help would be forth- 
coming. We Democrats are proud of the 
fact that under Woodrow Wilson we fought 
for the League of Nations and we have always 
regretted its defeat at the hands of short- 
sighted partisans. We are proud that under 
Franklin Roosevelt we helped to marshal the 
free world against the attempts of Hitler 
to take it over. We are proud of having 
helped to set up the United Nations which, 
with all its faults and weaknesses, is still a 
ray of hope to a torn and divided world. 

We are proud of what, under Tru- 
man, we have done to build up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the Euro- 
pean Army, to initiate and carry through the 
Marshall plan, to launch the point 4 pro- 
gram, and to resist Communist aggression 
in Iran, Greece, Turkey, Berlin, and finally in 
Korea. 

We are not going to reverse ourselves in 
order to win a petty advantage over our op- 
ponents. 

We Democrats hope, for the sake of the 
Nation, that the new administration will not 
commit too many major errors. If the Re- 
publicans do not do so we should not try to 
pretend that they have, nor should we mag- 
nify molehills into mountains, It is still 
too early to tell what course the Adminis- 
tration is likely to take in all matters and 
it would be wrong to judge them in advance. 

At the same time, we certainly ought not 
to relax our vigilance as a party to protect 
the principles we believe to be in the best 
interests of the Nation. For instance, what 
I most fear about the new Administration 
can be stated very simply. In my judgment 
the Republican Party was put into power by 
a fusion of giant business and giant propa- 
ganda—a combination of huge companies 
and newspapers with 90 percent of the cir- 
culation in the country as well as virtually 
all of the weeklies and “slick paper” journals. 
Big business and big publishing have now 
taken over big government—and with it the 
big military, which tends emotionally to side 
with big business anyway. However excel- 
lent the personal qualities of the individual 
men chosen for office, the prospect of this 
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mighty aggregation has put the Democrats 
in Congress on the alert for the interests of 
the ordinary citizen. 

There is an especial obligation upon the 
press. Most of us Democrats believe that 
the majority of the papers weighted the 
scales of their news columns against us dur- 
ing the last campaign. Whether or not they 
agree, the directors of the press now have 
the chance to prove our suspicions and fears 
to be ill founded. We do not want them 
to be unfair to the new administration. But 
will they report in a prominent position facts 
unfavorable to the Republicans as they may 
develop? 

As we Democrats interpret the duty of the 
opposition, it is to defend the liberties, the 
freedom, and the economic and social oppor- 
tunities of the great masses of men and 
women who are, after all, the backbone of 
the Nation. Some of these people are poor; 
some are discriminated against because of 
their race or color; some are in moderate 
circumstances; some are well to do. I am 
confident the great majority of the Demo- 
crats will fulfill that duty. If this role re- 
quires that we oppose certain measures of 
the administration and launch counter- 
proposals of our own, we shall do so in good 
spirit but with resolution. 

The struggle may develop over the control 
of offshore oil deposits, the tariff, public 
lands, the antitrust laws, the distribution 
of the tax burden, and a myriad of other 
measures as well. A few storm signals are 
already flying. If the storm comes, our job 
will be to act with vigor and promptness, 
but certainly without malice. 

In dealing with social problems, we Demo- 
crats should not be content merely to de- 
fend measures we have adopted in the past 
but we should push forward to provide more 
effectively for at least three groups: the 
aged, who need work as well as maintenance; 
those suffering from protracted illnesses, for 
whom no adequate financial protection is 
now given, and the handicapped who need 
the chance for rehabilitation. Nor should 
we close our campaign to remove slums which 
are the greatest blots upon our cities and to 
provide decent housing for low- and middle- 
income families. 

In addition, minority groups such as Ne- 
groes and Mexicans need to be given equal 
opportunities for education and employment 
and thus be provided with the material 
means for bettering their own position and 
standing on their own feet. The recent bat- 
tle to prevent the filibuster—in which ma- 
jority and minority Members of the Senate 
joined together—was the opening round in 
this strugle. 

Another job for us Democrats in this period 
is to develop and rebuild our party organiza- 
tion. Where weak spots show up, we must 
find new forces to join us in carrying our 
program to the people. 

We must constantly place the national in- 
terest ahead of narrow party or sectional 
concerns, I hope we can also discover better 
means to join the predominantly liberal 
forces of the South and North to override 
the old sectional divisions, I believe we 
must resist the drive of some to make the 
Democratic Party a kind of conservative car- 
bon copy of the GOP. 

This would not only lose us the loyalty 
and following of millions who even in defeat 
honor the great progressive traditions of the 
party but it would also narrow the range 
of political choice for all yoters and stimu- 
late the formation of new splinter parties. 
If the voters have only a choice between two 
conservative political parties, they will 
choose the Republicans every time. 

We must, however, face the fact that the 
Democratic Party is as divided on domestic 
policy as are the Republicans on foreign 
affairs. North of the Mason and Dixon line, 
we are progressives. In the South, with the 
exception of Alabama, the party is largely 


dominated by the wealthy manufacturers, 
bankers, and planters whose economic inter- 
ests and views are closely similar to those 
of the northern Republicans, In the South- 
west, the oil and gas interests give a similar 
coloration to our party. 

I am confident that in time this situation 
will right itself. The liberal movement in 
the South is real, and is particularly strong 
not only in Alabama but also in such States 
as North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas. It will grow with time. Sooner or 
later unionization will come to the South. 
So will Negro suffrage. As all this happens, 
the liberal forces inside the Democratic Party 
will be strengthened. 

At the same time, the crypto-Republicans 
who have been operating as ill concealed 
fifth columns inside the Democratic Party 
will move into the open on the other side, 
The ultimate result will be a healthy differ- 
entiation between the parties which will 
clarify our position. But it would be foolish 
to expect this to take place soon or all at 
once. 

In the meantime, we Democrats in Con- 
gress are likely to speak with a divided voice 
on many issues and many southern leaders 
in the House and Senate are likely to take 
stands which in some respects are directly 
opposite to the official position of our party 
as laid out in last year’s platform. 

The whole procedure of democratic gov- 
ernment involves and is based upon a mu- 
tual toleration and respect between the 
parties, If the opposition are to behave like 
gentlemen, the majority party must ‘do like- 
wise. A total war of character extermination 
inevitably involves reprisals and in the proc- 
ess destroys the very structure of democratic 
government. We have just seen how a de- 
mocracy can effect a peaceful transfer of 
power not only without bloodshed but with 
fraternal goodwill. Is it too much to hope 
that our legislative and political struggles 
may be carried on in that same spirit? 

Finally, I deeply believe that we shall 
have to find better ways to keep alive and 
strong the basic spirit of our democracy. 
While vigilant to protect our Nation’s se- 
curity against real dangers, we must also 
cherish the spirit of free inquiry, fair pro- 
cedures, friendly tolerance of controversy 
and new ideas, fearless research, and an 
everlasting concern for human personality, 
and the development of human relationships 
on a more fraternal basis. As we discover 
more clearly the values of freedom, we shall 
with more responsibility exereise the rights 
and accept the duties which it lays upon us. 


President Eisenhower: A Good Host 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
new administration has inaugurated 
many changes in procedure, tactics, 
and general operation of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

During the time that I have been privi- 
leged to serve as Representative of the 
First Congressional District of Arkansas, 
I had occasion to call on both Demo- 
cratic Presidents, Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, attending business and social meet- 
ings. Under the Democratic adminis- 
tration it was not a policy to invite Mem- 
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bers of the House of Representatives to 
the White House to dine with the Presi- 
dent. President Eisenhower has been 
holding a series of luncheon meetings 
with Members of the Senate and House 
of both parties. A few days ago a White 
House secretary called my office and in- 
vited me to a luncheon on Tuesday, the 
17th of February. A followup invita- 
tion was delivered to my office which con- 
tained a small card of admission to the 
White House grounds through the north- 
west gate. Representative CLIFF Davis, 
our Tennessee neighbor, accompanied 
me. We entered through the north- 
center entrance and were escorted into 
the Oval Room. All 20 guests arrived 
from 10 to 15 minutes before the appoint- 
ed hour. At 1 p. m., the President and 
Governor Stevenson walked into the Oval 
Room arm in arm. The President gra- 
ciously received each of us and intro- 
duced the former Illinois Governor. On 
entering the State Dining Room, the 
President took the center chair facing 
the fireplace over which hangs a magnifi- 
cent painting of Abraham Lincoln. The 
guests were seated according to proto- 
col. The Members with the longest 
period of service took their places near 
the center of the table. A delightful 
luncheon was served, consisting of the 
following: 

Tomato juice, breast of guinea, wild 
rice, green beans, hot rolls, jelly, lettuce 
and tomato salad, Roquefort cheese 
dressing, raspberry sherbet, cookies, 
mixed nuts, and demitasse. 

The President proved to be a genial 
host being thoroughly at ease, even in 
the presence of his Democratic foe. 
During the campaign last year, Governor 
Stevenson had invited General Eisen- 
hower to lunch with him at the mansion 
in Springfield, Ill, However, the Gener- 
al’s itinerary was such that he was un- 
able to accept the invitation. All of 
those invited to the Tuesday luncheon, 
including Governor Stevenson, had no 
other business as pressing as would pre- 
clude them from attending. The Presi- 
dent spoke freely regarding many inter- 
national and domestic issues of the 
moment. The Governor listened and 
talked little. 

After the conclusion of the four- 
course meal, our host suggested that we 
were privileged to survey the recently 
renovated and redecorated Executive 
Mansion. We visited the Green Room, 
Red Room, Blue Room, and the East 
Room. In the East Room the President 
informed us of his favorite hobby, that 
of portrait painting. We were shown a 
large painting of Bobby Jones, the re- 
nowned golfer of the 1930’s, It was an 
excellent likeness. He was asked “When 
do you work on the picture?” He re- 
plied, “In my spare time.” We were 
then conducted to the bomb shelter 
located in the east wing. The shelter is 
25 feet beneath the ground and is 
covered with 12 feet of pavement. It 
has its own Delco light system, air-condi- 
tioning unit, and separate water supply. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer a 
tip to any prospective host or hostess of 
the President of the United States— 
have on hand an ample supply of toasted 
mixed nuts, 
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Continued United States Aid to Israel 
Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of February 25, 1953, entitled 
“Continued United States Aid to Israel 
Vital.” In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial tells the entire story that should 
be read by every Member of the Congress, 
and if possible, by every American. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer editorial follows: 
CONTINUED UNITED STATES AID TO ISRAEL VITAL 

The time has come for the United States to 
indicate that it views sympathetically the 
efforts of Israel, under grave handicaps, to 
keep alive; and that we will not withhold aid 
to the little nation just to placate the Arabs, 
who have continued to receive financial and 
military support from the British. 

The recent warnings delivered to the State 
Department by envoys from seven Arab coun- 
tries against any further United States help 
of any sort to Israel on the plea that such 
action might endanger Middle East security 
and amount to throwing oil on a smoldering 
fire are far out of line. 

For our policy in Israel and the Middle 
East to be dictated by those who are openly 
hostile to Israel’s very existence would be 
absurd. : 

The Israelis are striving desperately to pre- 
vent the extermination of their young demo- 
cratic nation which America in accordance 
with our tradition has approved of since its 
creation. 

It is incumbent upon all free peoples, in- 
cluding our own, to continue to help the 
Israelis preserve their freedom and their sov- 
ereignty, especially when Israeli security has 
been imperiled by their support of the demo- 
cratic cause. 

It has been demonstrated, by Soviet Rus- 
sia’s breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Israel, that Moscow has met decisive defeat 
in its efforts to control that infant state, 
and that Israel is a bastion of democracy in 
the Middle East. 

To help keep it alive is surely in the in- 
terests of the United States and of world 
democracy. 

The Russians will try to make the most of 
their break with Israel to exploit the hostili- 
ties in which the Jewish state is embroiled 
in the Middle East. They will attempt to 
weaken Israel’s international position and 
to convince the Arabs that the Russians are 
on their side, while the United States and 
the other western powers favor Israel. 

It is easy to exaggerate the Soviet-Israeli 
break in terms of immediate linking of Soviet 
and Arab policies and of the strengthening 
of Communist influence and power through- 
out Arab territory. 

Some Arabs like to hold the threat of 
Soviet-Arab hook-ups as a club over the 
West, especially when matters relating to 
Israel are under discussion. But successful 
Soviet inundation of the Arab regions, merely 
because the United States refuses to with- 
hold desperately needed economic assistance 
to Israel, ie quite unlikely. There is infi- 
nitely more danger if we abandon our demo- 
cratic moral principles and weakly comply 
with Arab demands that we do nothing to 
help Israel remain a free nation. 

Continued friendly relations between the 
West and the Arab States are obviously im- 
portant. The brightest recent sign of im- 


proved relations was afforded by the agree- 
ment between the British and Egyptian Gov- 
ernments over the future of the Sudan, 
There are indications that further accord 
will be reached for the evacuation of British 
troops from the Suez region, and that these 
developments, in turn, will pave the way for 
Egypt’s entrance into the Middle East de- 
fense organization. If such concert of aims 
can be arrived at in one Arab nation, there 
is hope of similar agreements elsewhere. 

It is highly important, also, that relations 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors reach 
the point where they may live together in 
peaceful cooperation, That is not an impos- 
sible aim, despite continuing disagreements 
and the evident Soviet intention of aggravat- 
ing them, if it is brought home to all parties, 
insistently enough, that conflict between 
them is pointless, that it can lead only to 
harm for all concerned, and make them more 
vulnerable targets for Soviet aggression. 

It must be made clear, in any event, that 
the United States will not be bulldozed or 
blackmailed by anyone, including the Arabs, 
into withholding aid from Israel. A free, 
secure, and vigorous Israel, wedged in the 
midst of the uncertain and critical Middle 
East, is an invaluable ally of free peoples 
everywhere, and it must be preserved, 


Proclamation of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to intend my remarks, I include 
the proclamation of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia in Washington, D. C., on 
occasion of the fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of Communist dictator- 
ship in Czechoslovakia. 

Today, the 25th of February, marks 
the fifth anniversary of the Communist 
coup d'état of Czechoslovakia. This, 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
was accomplished by the same or similar 
means as that of other countries that to- 
day are behind the Iron Curtain. My 
dear companions of this great body, these 
were accomplished by intimidation, in- 
filtration, and purging of anyone that 
may have given the slightest objection 
to the doctrines of communism. 

We Americans should look upon the 
unfortunate peoples with admiration 
and dignity; for all these years they have 
so valiantly resisted any attempts of sub- 
jugation. During past many ages, the 
Second World War against the Nazis, and 
now they are gallantly resisting the 
strangulation of communism to which 
they shall never concede to. 

The proclamation follows: 

The fifth anniversary of the Communist 
putsch in our homeland unites us in recol- 
lections and hope. The Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia, in speaking of the date of 
that tragic event feels sure that it thereby 
voices the innermost sentiments of all 
Czechoslovak democrats now severed from 
freedom, justice and human dignity, and 
that it also speaks from the heart and to 
the heart of the exiles whom the Red storm 
has scattered to all -vorid continents. 

In February 1948, the Communists set up 
a political dictatorship with the potent help 
of the Soviet Union, and that of deceit, 
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terror and brute force. Czechoslovakia 
shared the fate of other countries in the 
Soviet sphere of interest. Five years of Com- 
munist tyranny made Czechoslovakia into 
a police state, recognizing neither right nor 
justice, to a country impoverished, where 
shortage and indigence are rampant, and 
where the living standard of the entire 
population is at a low theretofore unknown. 
Czechoslovakia became a vassal state of the 
Soviet Union. The political, economic, cul- 
tural and spiritual sovietization of Czecho- 
slovakia is the primary objective of the 
despotic regime. 

We have always resisted subjugation. We 
resist it even now. You back home, we ex- 
iles abroad. The potent resistance move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia and of the Czecho- 
slovak action abroad which led by the Coun- 
cil of Free Czechoslovakia in Washington, 
as well as the common efforts of the free 
world, are a guarantee that we shall again 
be free. 

On this occasion, the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia wishes to emphasize to ail 
loyal Czechs, Slovaks and Carpatho-Ruthe- 
nians and to those in the occupied homeland 
in particular, what expectations and hopes 
there are on this fifth anniversary of the 
day, on which Masaryk’s democracy in 
Czechoslovakia has been strangulated. 

When, in 1948, we were arriving in exile, 
the western democracies received us with 
the kindness and compassion vouchsafed to 
wounded soldiers coming from a remote bat- 
tlefield. The Western World was embittered 
and bewildered by the fall of our democracy, 
but at the same time was inclined to con- 
sider the event a local strife, not affecting 
the free world at large. Nor did the indict- 
ment of the Soviet Union for its rape of 
Czechoslovakia, made in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, fare any better. 
And yet, 5 years later, the democratic na- 
tions of the West and their governments now 
share the unanimous view that the interests 
of the free world are at Jasina, at the Vah 
and the Vitava just as in Korea and Indo- 
china. The offensive of the cold war waged 
against the Iron Curtain, lowered at the 
western borders of our homeland, the new 
policy of liberation proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident of the mightiest democratic power of 
the world leaves no doubt than that our 
thinking and our words have been correct. . 

Today, 5 years after aggression had won 
a victory in our country, everybody in the 
West knows that the events in Czechoslo- 
vakia developed according to an immutable 
pattern. No political tactic was at stake 
then, nor a struggle in which more honest 
and more truthful conceptions, or more 
truthful or honest men could have been vic- 
torious. The 25th of February 1948, now con- 
fronts the free world in the same light of 
events surrounding the Munich of 1938. A 
small nation cannot resist either a neigh- 
boring usurper or an international conspiracy 
against freedom by the sheer forces of its 
spirit and that of its divisions. The Com- 
munist putsch, decreed by the Kremlin and 
the Cominform long before the government 
crisis in Prague came about, is now held by 
democratic nations to have been the last 
usurpation of Soviet imperialism protested 
against by diplomatic notes. The aggres- 
sion against South Korea was already 
countered by arms. 

It seems our hapless country was not only 
blessed by the Slavic missionaries with cul- 
ture and love of freedom, but was moreover 
singled out in recent history to serve, twice 
in a decade, as a warning to the democratic 
world. Were it not for Czechoslovakia’s sac- 
rifice, there would have been no resolution 
of the West to stem further aggression of 
the Communist conspiracy and to oppose it 
effectively, nor would the strongest world 
democracy now be engaged in preparing a 
global plan for a cold war offensive. The 
Atlantic Defense Pact, now stretching and 
encompassing countries from Iceland via the 
Balkans to Turkey, and from Canada to 
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Australia in the Pacific, is being built not 
alone out of the military forces of inde- 
pendent states, it rests equally upon the 
resistance of the suffering people living in 
subjugated countries; therefore also upon 
the heroic hardihood of the Czechoslovak 
people. 

Czechoslovakia’s sacrifice taught the West- 
ern World that both world peace and world 
freedom are indivisible. The example of 
subjugated Czechoslovakia induced the 
Western World to rally to defense, and to 
unify the free European nations in a com- 
mon endeavor aimed at the federalization of 
Europe. Even such great nations as the 
French and the British adopted the view that 
lasting and dignified peace of free men, rid 
of fear of dictators, can be assured only in 
large federative structures of the European 
union. What has been nothing but the 
dream of a handful of idealists only 5 years 
ago, is rapidly becoming fact, in the eco- 
nomic defensive-military and the political 
sphere. We here abroad, representing the 
manacled people, follow closely the federa- 
tive endeavors and actions and are sure that 
liberated Czechoslovakia will find in this 
community of European nations her honor- 
able place thanks to her highly developed 
economy and to the high spiritual and edu- 
cational level of her people. The Federation 
en in the axiom of equal among 
equals signifies no curtailment of national 
or of sovereign freedoms, it stands for their 
complete and consummate evolution and 
secured progress such as the work of Thomas 
G. Masaryk taught us. 

And so, 5 years after the Communist 
putsch in Czechoslovakia, we may say that 
the trend is toward assured peace and the 
thriving of freedoms and human dignity of 
every individual on this globe. This goal is 
approached by perfected means in increased 
rapidity, such as nobody would have dared 
hope for 5 years ago. In our estimation it 
is a good sign that by, common accord of 
the western statesmen, rope and not Asia 
has been singled out as the chief battle- 
ground of the cold war, from which the free- 
dom of the enslaved countries is to be re- 
gained, 

And now, 5 years after Czechoslovakia’s 
fall, the American Congress deliberates upon 
the repudiation of those arbitrary acts 
whereby the Soviets have violated certain 
international agreements concluded also with 
respect to the countries of central Europe 
and therefore concerning also Czechoslovak- 
ia. This fact does not lack symbolic sig- 
nificance. During the German occupation 
the Allies also first repudiated Munich prior 
to their being able to drive the occupant out 
of the country. 

For 4 years now the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia has been guarding Czecho- 
slovak interest in the free world. For 4 years 
it has been appraising the western democ- 
racies of your plight, of your undying love 
of freedom, of the need to vanquish Soviet 
imperialism, and of the need to disrupt the 
criminal Communist regime. The Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia participates in the 
fight against communism and mobilizes 
forces for the liberatory action. As always 
before, we are accorded, particularly in the 
United States, warm comprehension and 
great assistance, and find firm hope and con- 
fidence that your struggle and our work will 
be rewarded by success. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia 
watches, in admiration and deference, all 
tokens coming from home showing to the 
world at large that the spirit of Masaryk’s 
people was not and cannot be broken. The 
failure of Communist planning in industry 
and supplies, the shattering crisis sustained 
now by all Communist regimes are unfail- 
ing proofs of it. The history of mankind 
teaches us that all empires, based on the 
aggression of despots and on the suppression 
of human freedoms, rotted from the head. 
The democratic and freedom-loving world, 
mustering its waxing capacities, does every- 


thing to accelerate this putrefaction and to 
save the sound roots of enslaved peoples in 
good time, those of the peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia as well. 

In this effort we stand watchfully alined 
with the democratic world. 


More Industry for Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Time for February 9, 1953: 


MORE INDUSTRY FOR ARKANSAS 


In Arkansas’ State Senate in the 1870's, 
according to legend, Democrat James K. Jones 
thundered a reply to a proposal to change 
the pronunciation of his State to make it 
rhyme with Kansas. “Change the name of 
Arkansas?” boomed he. “Never.” No serious 
attempt has been made since then to tinker 
with the name of Arkansas; but one man 
has tried—with notable success—to change 
its face. He is a bustling Baptist named 
C. (for Coulter) Hamilton Moses, chairman 
of Arkansas Power & Light Co., who has been 
called the Billy Sunday of business. In the 
past 10 years, Industrial Evangelist Moses has 
been the prime mover in a program to lure 
industry to his State. 

Last week, in Little Rock’s Hotel Marion, 
Ham Moses threw a steak dinner for some 
700 top Arkansans to report on progress and 
exhort his guests to still greater accomplish- 
ments. Arms waving, tangled gray hair fall- 
ing over his eyes, Ham Moses ticked off 
some impressive statistics on Arkansas’ 10- 
year growth: Per capita income up 225 per- 
cent, against a 150-percent rise for the Na- 
tion as a whole. Bank deposits up 281 per- 
cent, against a national gain of 131 percent. 
Annual volume of manufacturing up 451 per- 
cent against 286 percent for the entire United 
States. 

BLUNT ANSWER 


Part of Arkansas’ economic growth was a 
natural result of the postwar boom. But a 
great deal of it was due to the energy of 
Ham Moses and the Arkansas Economic 
Council and community-development pro- 
gram which he inspired. Until recently, 
Arkansas was especially celebrated as a butt 
for bad jokes by northerners. In 1944 Ham 
Moses went to New York to sell $35 million 
worth of Arkansas Power & Light bonds, was 


laughed out of many a Wall Street office. He’ 


finally sold the bonds, but he said: “Every- 
body thought we were just a State of hill- 
billies and swampers.” 

. * * . * 


Realizing that as Arkansas went, so went 
his power company, Ham Moses organized 
the economic council, a private organization, 
and got the State to set up a similar body. 
The two groups started helping communities 
help themselves, conducted “foreign” cap- 
italists on tours of the State to show its 
progress. Nondrinking, nonsmoking Ham 
Moses became a modern-day Arkansas trav- 
eler, ran sorne of the tours himself in his 
chauffeur-driven Chrysler, which has a built- 
in ice box always stocked with Coca-Cola. 

CATTLE AND METALS 

Whenever a town wanted to convert such 
a thing as a surplus military airport into an 
industrial site, or reorganize its chamber of 
commerce, or put up a building for a north- 
ern industry, Ham Moses was there with the 
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know-how, and often some Arkansas Power & 
Light funds. By such tactics, Arkansas 
snagged $854 million in new plants since 
World War II, including light metals, petro- 
chemicals, and a growing timber and cattle 
business. 

On the side, Ham Moses also battled public 
power to a standstill in Arkansas. In one 
skirmish, when Jackson County was to vote 
on establishment of a countywide power 
cooperative, Moses mobilized a force of 50 
Arkansas Power & Light salesmen, gave them 
a 2-day course in the company’s side of the 
argument, and sent them to spread the gospel 
among cotton pickers and housewives. 
Moses himself did 2-hour daily stints on the 
radio. Arkansas Power & Light won the 
fight by better than four to one. 

Just as planned, Moses’ hustle and bustle 
paid off for Arkansas Power & Light as well 
as Arkansas, and the utility men of neigh- 
boring States are now copying Moses’ meth- 
ods, The company’s generating capacity has 
tripled since the war, its net has risen more 
than 100 percent to $6,270,951; this year 
alone it is installing 2% times more capacity 
than it owned in 1946. But Moses thinks 
there is still plenty of work to be done; for 
all the progress, Arkansas lost 2 percent in 
population from 1940 to 1950, still has 
1,250,000 acres of idle farmland. Says Ham 
Moses: “We've got to outplan, outthink, and 
outwork all the other States if we are to 
maintain the pace of industrial growth we've 
set in the past decade.” 


India and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by His Excellency, the Ambassa- 
dor of India, Mr. G. L. Mehta, at the 
sixth National Men of Science and In- 
dustry dinner on November 13, last year. 

At this time when India’s possible 
contribution is so important to the main- 
tenance of peace and good will in the 
world, I think this address will be of 
particular significance to Members of 
the Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am deeply grateful to you for having 
given me the opportunity to be present here 
tonight at this distinguished gathering of 
National Men of Science and Industry. I 
would also like to express the sincere thanks 
oi the official delegation from India and 
of the Indian officers of the Embassy for 
your kind invitation. It is, indeed, a privi- 
lege to meet so many captains of industry 
and eminent men in the scientific field. 


TEN MILLION FOR RESEARCH 


Although India cannot still be considered 
a highly developed country, wé have dur- 
ing the last 5 years paid considerable atten- 
tion to problems of scientific and industrial 
research and are trying to build up re- 
search organizations for the purpose. 

We have 11 national research laboratories 
and institutes ranging from the national 
physical, chemical, and metallurgical labo- 
ratories to institutes for research into fuel, 
drug, and food. 

These national laboratories and institutes 
are all run by the state. The importance 
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given to scientific and industrial research 
can be gaged from the fact that we have 
a separate ministry for this purpose along 
with the Ministry of Education and our 
Prime Minister is the chairman of the board 
of industrial and scientific research. Active 
interest is taken by Government in promot- 
ing industrial research. 

Although the amount may seem insignifi- 
. cant to you in this country, our Government 
proposes to spend about $10 million during 
the next 5 years on industrial and scientific 
research, 

Apart from this, however, some of the or- 
ganized industries like jute, cotton, and 
sugar have their research institutes and 
laboratories while some of the larger firms 
have their own research organizations. 

The annual sessions of the Indian Science 
Congress are attended by eminent scientists 
from all over the world who participate in 
their deliberations, 


GOING INTO STEEL 


Among the basic industries which we want 
to develop in our country is the manufacture 
of steel. India has one of the world’s largest 
resources of high-grade iron ore, enormous 
quantities of coal including substantial 
quantities of coking coal and a large poten- 
tial capacity of hydroelectric power. Per- 
haps in few places in the world is good qual- 
ity iron ore so near to coking coal; adequate 
transport facilities and a large labor force, 
as well as a modern port, are also there. 
Indian steel is, therefore, among the world’s 
cheapest steel and should continue to be so 
in the future, 

The present capacity of the steel industry 
in our country is of the order of 1 million 
tons a year, and pig iron about 1.8 million 
tons a year. Plans for the expansion of the 
existing steel industry are under way, and 
we hope that by 1955-56 we shall be able to 
expand the capacity of the steel industry to 
about 1.6 million tons and of pig iron to 
2.7 million tons. 

This, however, is hardly adequate for our 
needs, either present or prospective. The 
present demand for steel products of various 
kinds is estimated at about 2 million tons, 
and with the expansion of several industries 
and the establishment of some new ones this 
demand would be higher after 5 years. 

Since pig iron and steel are basic for eco- 
nomic development, whether it be in agri- 
culture, industry, or transport, and since 
they are essential for defense we have given 
them the highest priority. 


DEPOSITS OF BAUXITE 


We have the nucleus of an aluminum in- 
dustry since we have deposits of bauxite, 
The capacity of the industry today is small, 
being only about 4,000 tons a year, but we 
expect that with plans for development, some 
of which are already under execution and 
Others are under consideration, we shall be 
able to expand the capacity to about 20,000 
tons a year. 

As for other nonferrous metals we have 
to depend either wholly or in a large measure 
on foreign sources of supply because of our 
poor resources. 

We produce some amount of copper and 
lead. Geological investigation and surveys 
are proceeding for discovering further de- 
posits of these and other essential materials. 

As you are no doubt aware, we have plenty 
of manganese ore—its total production being 
about 900,000 tons—and are one of the prin- 
cipal suppliers of this mineral to the United 
States. 

MORE CAPITAL IS NEEDED 


We recognize that for an underdeveloped 
country like ours, where capital resources are 
limited, investment of foreign capital would 
be useful since it will ensure also the supply 
of capital goods and of technical know-how. 

Our Government's policy in this respect 
has been made clear more than once. We 


have given an assurance that there would 
be no discrimination between non-Indian 
and Indian undertakings in the application 
of general industrial policy. 

All reasonable facilities would also be given 
for remittance of profits and repatriation of 
capital, consistent with the foreign exchange 
position of the country. Although there is 
no program of nationalization of existing 
industries, in the event of nationalization, 
fair and equitable compensation would be 
paid. Our Constitution also accepts this 
principle. 

In view of the fact that investment of 
foreign capital necessitates the utilization 
of indigenous resources and also its best use 
is as a catalytic agent for drawing forth 
larger development investments, it is desir- 
able that such investment should be canal- 
ized to spheres of highest priority. 

We want our industrial structure to be a 
balanced one and integrated as far as pos- 
sible with our predominantly agricultural 
economy. 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Jan- 
uary 30 was the birthday of that great 
American, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The people of the State of Washing- 
ton, and particularly those who live in 
the Columbia Basin, will always be grate- 
ful to him, for it was he who provided the 
leadership and final stimulus for the 
construction of Grand Coulee Dam. 

On January 30 of this year, one of my 
good friends, Mr. C. A. Hawley, of Eph- 
rata, Wash., delivered a speech to the 
Toastmasters Club entitled “Lest We 
Forget.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hawley’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude from the heart of 
the people in the heart of the Columbia 
Basin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lest WE FORGET 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President in 1932, our country was on the 
verge of revolution. Credit had disappeared, 
industry was bogged down, agriculture was 
bankrupt and prostrate in the midst of 
plenty. Hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed men were bumming their way on 
freight trains and roaming our country— 
north, south, east, and west—looking for 
work. In 38 States every bank had closed its 
doors, and in the other 10 but limited bank- 
ing service was available. The very air was 
charged with fear and apprehension, for no 
man knew what a day or an hour would 
bring forth. 

The morning after his election, Will Rogers 
in his daily column said, “Now, Roosevelt, 
do something. For God's saké, do some- 
thing,” and Roosevelt did do something. 

Within 1 hour after taking the oath of 
office he met with his Cabinet and together 
they decided upon a program of relief and 
reform. Within 24 hours he called Congress 
in special session and had a bill introduced 
and quickly passed requiring all banks to 
provide Federal guarantee of bank deposits, 
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The gold standard’ was abolished and all 
debts were made payable in the common 
money of the realm. A Works Progress Ad- 
ministration was created whereby the Fed- 
eral Government furnished employment to 
many thousands—building roads, dams, 
canals, and other types of public improve- 
ments. Our Ephrata City Hall, garbage dis- 
posal plant, and water reservoir tank on the 
hill are examples of such undertakings. CCC 
camps were established in many places 
throughout the country, in which thousands 
of idle and unhappy city boys were regener- 
ated and reformed in the pure and whole- 
some environment of rural America, The 
Triple A brought relief to the distressed 
farmers. Confidence was restored. Capital 
took courage and the wheels of industry once 
more began to turn; and shortly America re- 
sumed her normal life of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

Mr. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. At 
his funeral there was read a radio address 
written by the poet Stephen Vincent Benét, 
from which I quote, as follows: 

“We remember, F. D. R. We remember the 
bitter faces of the apple sellers and their 
cracked red hands. We remember the gray 
cold winds of 1932, when the jobs stopped, 
and the banks closed, and the merry-go- 
round broke down. And finally, everything 
seemed to stop. The whole big works of 
America bogged down with a creeping panic, 
and nobody knew how to fix it, while the 
wise guys sold the country short. Till one 
man said, ‘The one thing we have to fear 
is fear itself.’ Well, it’s quite a long while 
since then, and the wise guys may not re- 
member, but we do, F. D. R. 

“And we remember some other things. We 
remember the homes saved, and the crops 
saved, and the courage put back in men’s 
faces. We remember you said from the start, 
‘I don’t expect to make a hit every time I 
come to bat.’ We remember that, and some- 
times you’ve struck 6ut, and we know it, but 
we know the batting average, too. It is writ- 
ten in our lives, in our kids growing up with 
a chance; it's written in the faces of the old 
folks who no longer have to go to the poor- 
house, and in the tanned faces of the boys 
back from the CCC camps. It’s written in 
the water and earth of the Tennessee Valley, 
the contour plowing that saves the dust- 
stricken land, and the lights coming on for 
the first time on lonely farm homes, Yes, 
F. D. R., we remember.” 

And we people in the Columbia Basin 
country have special reasons for remember- 
ing you, F. D. R.; for if some other man had 
been President the Grand Coulee Dam might 
never have been built as a Federal project. 
We remember that the bill authorizing its 
construction received your hearty endorse- 
ment and support. 

And we remember that bright day in May 
1933, when you arrived in Ephrata, and as- 
sisted by two strong men you were able to 
leave your private car and enter a waiting 
automobile, the first one to be driven over 
the new highway built through the Coulee 
up to the dam site. 

We remember that after you went down to 
the river and broke earth at the site of the 
proposed dam, you came back up the hill 
and from a speaker’s platform there in the 
sage brush you delivered a wonderful mes- 
sage of hope and encouragement to the as- 
sembled throng. We remember at one point 
you said that you had a vision of a time to 
come, which you hoped was not far away, 
when a great dam would be built across the 
mighty Columbia River and a portion of its 
water now running in waste to the sea would 
be pumped into the Grand Coulee and taken 
to the dry and thirsty acres of the great 
Columbia Basin, converting the desert into 
a vast agricultural empire whose inhabitants 
would constitute a source of strength, stabil- 
ity, and spiritual leadership to the Pacific 
Northwest and to the entire Nation. Yes, 
we shall remember you, F. D. R. 
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Pick Predicts Great Future for the Mis- 


souri River Basin 
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HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article written by John Jar- 
rell, which appeared recently in the 
Omaha World-Herald. 

The article is an interview with the 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, who recently re- 
tired as Chief of the Corps of Engineers. 
General Pick, coauthor of the Pick-Sloan 
plan, has been a great friend of the 
people living in the Missouri Basin, and 
his outstanding accomplishments as an 
engineer and as any Army officer are well 
known. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL Pick SAys MISSOURI BASIN Must 
LOOK AHEAD 50 YEARS 
(By John Jarrell) 

Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, leaving military 
service after 35 eventful years that took 
him to the highest post in the Corps of 
Army Engineers, is looking ahead 50 years. 

The retiring Chief of Engineers, in a fare- 
well interview, discussed the Missouri Basin 
and its important place in the expanding 
economy of the next half century. 

“We in America have tremendous. prob- 
lems,” General Pick declared. “Our popu- 
lation is growing by leaps and bounds, will 
increase an estimated 24 millions in the 
1950's alone. The great Missouri Valley's im- 
portance in this scheme of things cannot 
be overemphasized.” 

It is no secret that the Alabama-bound 
general, who after a rest will set up shop 
in Auburn as a consultant, looks more fondly 
on the Missouri River area than any other 
section where the Army Engineers operate 
extensively. 

POPULATION 

That is because he served two hitches in 
Omaha as division engineer, and he is co- 
author of the Pick-Sloan plan for river de- 
velopment. 

The man to whom he turned over the 
reins in Washington as Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., also served 
in Omaha. 

“The rate of our population will be dou- 
bled in the next 50 years, I have deter- 
mined,” General Pick continued. “We are 
not prepared for that. But if we are to keep 
at the head of the industrial world we must 
provide those things which are necessary 
to take care of such a population increase. 

“The United States will be called on to 
furnish 70 million dwelling units in the 
next 50 years, the necessary schools and 
churches and amusement places and recrea- 
tional facilities, and something like double 
the present 62 million jobs,” General Pick 
said. 

“We must be able to foresee where the 
food comes from,” he added. “And that 
brings us back to this great conservation 
program. Think how well our Missouri River 
program fits into the framework of that 
picture.. 

“We have got to push it as fast as feasible 
to get it ready to help absorb these great 
numbers of people and to help provide a 
more secure assurance of adequate food. 

“The Nation,” he continued, “can no longer 
stand catastrophes such as the floods that 


have been experienced in the Missouri Basin 
the past few years.” : 

He said: 

“A balance program of water, power, cheap 
transportation of bulk tonnage, and adequate 
water supply for industrial and domestic 
uses, together with elimination of great flood 
damage, is, in my opinion, what is needed in 
the Missouri Basin to give the impetus re- 
quired to stabilize the economy of the area, 
make it possible for increasing population 
there, and provide recreation for those who 
come to the basin in the years to come.” 


POWER PICTURE 


General Pick thinks there will be a short- 
age of power in the valley by the time all the 
generators from the big dams are in 
operation. 

It will thus be necessary, he feels, to firm 
up hydroelectric development from steam 
plants fueled by lignite coal and natural gas. 

“I think,” General Pick asserted, “the Mis- 
souri Basin has the most bright future over 
the next 50 years.” 


Tenth Observance of the Sinking of the 
U. S. S. “Dorchester” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a very inspiring 
address delivered by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
on the Tenth Observance of the Sinking 
of the U. S. S. Dorchester, aboard which 
four chaplains of three faiths, a Catho- 
lic, a Jew, and two Protestants, among 
them being Dr. Poling’s own son, died 
for their country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ten years ago this morning, shortly after 
midnight, the U. S. S. Dorchester was sunk 
by enemy action in the North Atlantic. 
More than 600 men went down with their 
stricken ship. There were less than 300 sur- 
vivors. Four chaplains of three great faiths, 
a Catholic, a Jew, and two Protestants, made 
the supreme sacrifice and, in doing so, wrote 
an epic story of brotherhood for the history 
books of time. They quieted the panic, com- 
forted the wounded and then gave their life- 
belts and their lives that others might live. 
When last seen, with arms locked and braced 
against the rail, already awash, they prayed 
together, each loyal to the royal in himself, 
each in the tradition of his own faith, but 
united as they went up to meet their God. 
Having learned the fine art of living and 
serving together, in death they were not 
divided. Their ship wallowed, struggled and 
then with bow high, slid under. 

These four chaplains, in time and space, 
will not be seen again. But they live for- 
ever and today, from the deck of another 
heroic and immortal ship, they speak to us 
and to all mankind. I hear them say, “We 
found our unity—unity that is not uniform- 
ity; unity that is without prejudice to any 
worthy personal loyalty; unity that strength- 
ens within each of us every worthy loyalty 
of faith; unity that has led each of us to 
regard and honor the other's loyalty; unity 
that is our common ground of fellowship 
and service; unity, oh, our fellow men, that 
transcends all our differences and makes us 
one in our devotion to our country and our 
fellow men, one in devotion to freedom and 
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peace—aye, and one in devotion to one God 
Whom we worship, each in his own way.” 

Today these four chaplains say to us: “Fel- 
low Americans, it was unity, the unity in 
which we gave our lives, that won for you, 
the living, the chance—and only a fighting 
chance it is—to win the peace. Winning the 
war and winning the peace areone. We and 
all the others who made the supreme sacri- 
fice have not died in vain unless you, the 
living, live now in vain.” 

We are Catholics and Jews and Protestants. 
We are of all races and colors and of every 
temporal circumstance. But we were then 
in the war, and God helping us we must 
be now in the peace, Americans all. Today 
I hear these four chaplains say: “You, the 
living, will find it harder to live together 
than it was for us to die together. War 
has its spiritual compensations. The stark 
terror of it, the brutal uncertainty of it, the 
all-out compulsion of it, the flame and horror 
of it, drive men together. Peace is monoto- 
nous, humdrum and, by its very nature and 
significance, often divisive. But true it is of 
peace, equally true as of war, united we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

Today the Republic of the four chaplains 
faces crises and is confronted by ordeals no 
less immediate and terrifying than the trag- 
edy that, 10 years ago today, made the Dor- 
chester the tomb of brave men in the North 
Atlantic. I hear the four chaplains say, “Be 
united in your battle against every evil force 
that would divide you: Anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Protestanism and every 
other un-Americanism. And always, be- 
yond all differences of creed and political 
affiliation, fellow Americans, always stand as 
one against communism.” 

I hear these chaplains say: “Make no mis- 
take. Be not deceived. Between communism 
and freedom, communism and American 
democracy, there can never be a reconcilia- 
tion. One is free, the other is slave. One 
is faith, the other is denial. One is God, the 
other is anti-God. Between these two the 
great gulf is forever fixed. Only one, freedom 
or communism, can at last survive.” And be- 
cause we believe in God, because we believe 
in freedom, because we believe in the dignity 
of human personality, we know that atheistic 
communism must at last be defeated. 

Does this mean that all-out world war III 
is inevitable? No, absolutely no. “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free,” is the divine and omnipotent mandate. 
Communism has at its heart the seed of its 
own destruction. But a seed must have time 
to germinate. The harvest must have time 
to come to its fulfillment. Today we prepare 
not for war but for peace. And all our 
preparedness, moral, spiritual, and physical, 
buys the time. Here is the genius, the 
supreme uniqueness of freedom’s struggle 
against every evil totalitarianism and of 
faith's unrelenting war against atheism. 

We stand upon the deck of the Constitu- 
tion. For 175 years she has spoken to free 
men and women and her voice has been 
the bugle of liberty. Deep within the bosom 
of a mighty ocean another ship, which en- 
tombs the four chaplains and their com- 
rades, also speaks today and ever more will 
speak. The voice of the Dorchester is a 
trumpet call to American unity and to man’s 
brotherhood in the fatherhood of God. 


Lower Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “New Voices Speak for Lower 
Tariffs,” published in the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal of February 20, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New VOICES Speak FOR LOWER TARIFFS 


The entry of businessmen into the ranks 
of those who urge a lowering of United 
States tariff barriers marks a welcome de- 
parture from tradition. It is true that 
neither Henry Ford II, nor John Coleman, 
the president of an adding-machine com- 
pany, are speaking for industries likely to be 
hurt by foreign competition. But the fact 
that both of them are willing to stand up 
and speak publicly for freer trade seems to 
indicate that the old Smoot-Hawley days are 
vanishing, never to return. 

Free trade will need all the friends it can 
muster this year. Before the Reciprocal 
Trade Act can be renewed this summer all 
the special-interest groups that fight tradi- 
tionally for high tariffs will have sharpened 
their axes and shouted their war cries to 
sympathetic Congressmen. Against Henry 
Ford, Paul Hoffman, John Coleman, the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers there is a solid 
army of businessmen and legislators who 
have been reared on the theory that high 
tariffs are a source of prosperity. 

But the ranks of free traders are growing. 
The United States farmer has been given a 
sharp lesson in the fact that trade is a two- 
way street. The decline in exports that 
has helped grease the downward slide of 
farm prices can be traced to two factors. 
One is the inability of foreign buyers to buy 
dollar goods when they cannot sell enough 
to pay for them. 

Another is retaliation, the reply of foreign 
governments to such moves as our “cheese 
quota” and other restrictive measures passed 
at the behest of a pressure group. Some 
of the big farm associations have pondered 
these and have decided to support reciprocal 
trade, in spite of the yells—and action—that 
proceed from almost every farm special-in- 
terest group that encounters foreign compe- 
tition. The Detroit Board of Commerce, 
made up largely of men who export and are 
untroubled by imports, has announced its 
support of a three-way easing of trade bar- 
riers; passage of the Customs Simplification 
Act, a removal of all quota restrictions, re- 
peal of the Buy American laws. It also fa- 
vors laws looking to the eventual scrapping 
of all tariff barriers. 

These are sweeping objectives and unusual 
ones to be voiced by a board of commerce, 
but there is a widening public sympathy for 
them. Actually the average man finds com- 
monsense in the “trade, not aid” slogan, It 
is not common sense to continue to shore up 
foreign governments with billions in aid, 
meanwhile exhorting them to free them- 
selves of trade restrictions, while we here 
continue to build up our own restrictions. 

But the trouble with tariff reform is the 
same trouble that ails unorganized worthy 
causes everywhere; there are too few pres- 
sure groups with a selfish interest in lower 
tariffs and too many groups having some- 
thing to gain from opposing them. That is 
why every businessman who speaks out as 
vigorously as Henry Ford has done in favor 
of freer competition is heard with strained 
attention on the other side of the world 
and with astonished respect by our own 
tariff-conscious Congressmen, 
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Voice of America Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Mr. A. L. Camp, of Boulder, 
Colo., suggests that the material for the 
Voice of America program be supplied 
by the Christian Science Monitor. I do 
not know that this greatest of all Ameri- 
can newspapers could be prevailed upon 
to assume so gigantic a task, but one 
thing is certain: there would be an end 
to the silly jabber which has been so hu- 
miliating to Americans and so worthless 
to the world. I am not a Christian 
Scientist, but through many years of 
public service I have noted with deep 
gratitude the objective reporting, the 
clean, wholesome, courageous, patriotic, 
and spiritual tone of the policies and edi- 
torials of the Christian Science Monitor, 
Truly its voice represents the America 
most of us revere and want the world to 
know. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Camp’s 
unique letter which I deem worthy of the 
most sincere consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bovutper, Coro., February 20, 1953. 
Senator Ep. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am writing to you, the only moral Sena- 
tor I know outside of Senator Harry BYRD, 
to suggest something about the Voice of 
America. I greatly approve of the idea and 
consider it one of our biggest guns, but of 
course the value of a gun is the effective- 
ness of the ammunition on arrival. I am so 
dissatisfied with the content of the broad- 
cast that I am suggesting that the Christian 
Science Monitor be prevailed upon to take 
charge of the material. 

This is now the greatest paper in America, 
or the world, for that matter, on account of 
its strict adherence to truth. Truth is God, 
and God is all power. The Monitor has to 
have its own reporters, spiritual-minded 
men, to do this. Their judgment as to what 
to publish is of the soundest and their jour- 
nalism is of the highest. They have the good 
will and admiration of all European coun- 
tries, and even the soulless, barbaric Gov- 
ernment of Russia has little to say about it. 

The suggestion is absolutely without re- 
ligious bias and is based solely on the desire 
for the welfare of our beloved America. 

Thank you, 
A. L. Camp, 


Revision of Congressional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on the 
subject of revision of congressional sal- 
aries, I think the views expressed by 
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Wheeler McMillen, the popular and na- 
tionally known editor in chief of the in- 
fluential Farm Journal, are highly sig- 
nificant. 

In the March 1953 issue, Mr. McMillen 
argues that adequate compensation 
would help to assure the getting of quali- 
fied people to serve on the Nation’s board 
of directors. 

Already labor and business publica- 
tions have taken a constructive stand on 
this issue and it is of special interest that 
one of the leading publications for agri- 
culture should take the position ex- 
pressed by its editor in chief. 

So that all Members and the general 
public may have an opportunity of 
studying Mr. McMillen’s views, I request 
that the following be republished in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Farm Journal of March 1953] 
ALL or Us 


Higher pay for Senators and Representa- 
tives would not unfailingly guarantee that 
only the best possible men would go to Con- 
gress. I think, nevertheless, that a very high 
salary for these offices would be economical. 
It would enable topnotch men to take the 
risks of interrupting their careers in order 
to serve one or more terms. If we paid Mem- 
bers of Congress—our only direct representa- 
tives in the Federal Government—as much 
as $75,000 a year, the whole cost of Congress 
would still be less than is appropriated to 
run the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Such a salary, even after taxes, would leave 
& man a substantial amount to live on after 
his service. A Member could afford not to 
be reelected. Sure, it would attract a lot of 
fakers and demagogs. But we the people 
are supposed to know enough to govern our- 
selves. Therefore we should be smart 
enough to vote down the bums and elect the 
right-minded patriots. So great a country 
as ours, carrying the heavy burdens of lead- 
ership in this troubled world, deserves on its 
board of directors the ablest citizens it can 
find. A big salary certainly would bring out 
a wider selection of men willing to serve, 
even though it could never assure a Congress 
of superwisdom and superrightness. 

WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
Editor in Chief. 


Abrogation of Secret Treaties 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard much about the very great 
importance of revoking the secret agree- 
ments, entered into during the past dec- 
ade. Many people are still very hazy 
as to what these agreements committed 
us to. 

The following article by Mr. Sokol- 
sky is concise, factual, and dispassionate 
and should be widely read by any who 
want to know why these secret treaties 
should be abrogated. Their repeal is 
indeed one of the greatest services the 
Eisenhower administration can render 
the American people. This action will 
restore much of the prestige and honor 
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that we have lost both at home and 

abroad: 
> THESE Days 

(By George Sokolsky) 


For several centuries, Russia had been the 
enemy of Turkey. In Russia's march of 
conquest from the little duchy of Muscovy 
to world power, Turkey was pushed out of 
the Balkans and almost was driven back into 
Asia. The Crimean War (1853-56) has left 
a bitter memory in both countries. The 
Dardanelles has protected Constantinople 
(Istanbul) from Russia’s might. 

In 1936, by the Montreux convention, 
Turkey was permitted to refortify the Dar- 
danelles and to close the straits in case of 
war or threat of war. At Yalta, in 1945, a 
secret agreement was reached by Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill to reconsider the 
Montreux convention. 

Before this could be accomplished, Presi- 
dent Truman went to Potsdam and discov- 
ered the fearful nature of the Russian game, 
with the result that many subjects were left 
incompleted. Had this secret agreement of 
Yalta been carried through, Turkey would 
be a flattened country today instead of our 
strongest ally in the Mediterranean. 

Another phase of the Yalta agreement was 
the tacit acceptance of the expulsion of 
about 10 million Germans from countries 
outside of Germany in which many had lived 
for centuries. This idea was confirmed at 
Potsdam, Churchill even telling the House 
of Commons about it on February 27, 1945, 
before the Potsdam meeting. 

Actually this had nothing to do with war, 
as most of these Germans were women and 
children, but was designed to smooth the way 
for the eventual conquest of these countries 
by communism. 

Why Roosevelt and Churchill should have 
agreed to it, in view of their joint author- 
ship of the Atlantic Charter, of which this 
was a violation, is difficult at this stage to 
say. The fact remains that in such countries 
as Czechslovakia, Poland, Austria and Hun- 
gary, the most brutal genocide was practiced 
with our consent. The murdered persons 
cannot be revived, but we can confess error, 
publish the truth, gnd somewhat redeem 
our. honor. 

Also at Yalta it was agreed that Russian 
nationals in Germany under American or 
British jurisdiction should be handed over to 
Russia by the Americans and British. Many 
of these Russians had taken refuge in Ger- 
many and other countries from Stalin's 
tyranny before the war. Many of them had 
been enslaved by Germany and had been 
forced into the German Army by Hitler. For 
all these people such a delivery could only 
mean a swift death. 

How many we handed over, I do not know. 
Perhaps Senator HOMER FERGUSON can get at 
the facts, or maybe all documents in con- 
nection with this matter have been destroyed. 
This stands out: That until we broke with 
Russia, we were handing innocent people 
over to Stalin to be murdered. 

‘There is no advantage in discussing in 
detail what was done to Poland at Yalta. 
Poland has now been totally conquered by 
Soviet Russia and is, for all practical pur- 
poses, a province of that country. However, 
a congressional investigation would show 
that at Yalta the steps were taken to make 
this conquest easy and that they were taken 
with the consent of Roosevelt and Churchill. 
Should Poland ever be reconstituted a nation, 
it would be useful for the truth to be in 
the record. 

I shall refer to the Far Eastern secret 
agreements at Yalta in another article. The 
subject is too large and important for a para- 
graph. Yet it needs to be noted that just as 
it was made easy for Russia to move westward 
into Europe, so was it made easy for Russia 
to move eastward into Asia. It would seem 
as though the purpose of Yalta was to make 
Stalin the conqueror of the world. As it has 


worked out, it was made easy for Communists 
to kill Americans. 

If Senator Homer FERGUSON is to investi- 
gate secret treaties, he might also go into 
the question of Roosevelt’s deals with the 
Arabs, leading to the organization of the 
Arab League. It would be of value to get a 
full record of his discussions with Ibn Saud 
on February 28, 1945. 

There is published correspondence, dated 
April 5, 1945, to show that sort of deal was 
made between Roosevelt and Ibn Saud which 
justified the Arab in believing that Israel 
would not be recognized by the United States. 
Subsequently, the Arabs took the position 
that they had been double-crossed by Presi- 
dent Truman, who had nothing to do with 
the original deal. 


What Yalta Meant to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a timely 
editorial entitled “It’s Time To See What 
Yalta Really Meant to History,” pub- 
lished in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of February 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir’s Trme To SEE WHAT YALTA REALLY MEANT 
TO History 


Exactly who are the people who President 
Eisenhower believes were made slaves by 
secret agreements? 

He said in his state of the Union message 
on February 2: “I shall ask Congress at a 
later date to join in an appropriate resolu- 
tion making clear that this Government rec- 
ognizes no kind of commitment contained 
in secret understandings of the past with 
foreign governments which permit * * * 
enslavement.” 

He raised the point again at his first press 
conference. The Associated Press reports 
that the President said he wanted “some kind 
of pronouncement” from Congress that can 
leave no doubt that “the heart of America 
has never agreed to enslavement.” 

There can be no question that Americans 
oppose the Soviet form of slavery, and all 
other forms. But where is the connection 
between enslavement and “secret under- 
standings of the past”? 

There seems little doubt that the President 
is talking about Yalta. As Raymond Gram 
Swing noted as long ago as 1949, “Yalta has 
almost ceased to be the name of something 
historically measurable and has become a 
byword for failure, folly, or treason.” That 
grand confusion may have been good Re- 
publican politics, but it does not make for 
good statesmanship today. If Congress is to 
denounce the secrets of Yalta, it must go 
back and examine exactly what they were. 
Such a study would also seem wise for the 
President himself. 

No provision of the Yalta Pact, directly 
affecting Europe was kept secret. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin set up rules for dealing 
with the European states that were liberated 
from Hitler. They pledged themselves to 
“the earliest possible establishment, through 
free elections, of governments responsive to 
the will of the people.” 

What is wrong with that declaration? Ob- 
viously nothing. It was not the Yalta 
agreement that brought Eastern Europe from 
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Poland to Bulgaria into Soviet captivity. It 
was Stalin's failure to live up to his word. 

Winston Churchill reported on Yalta to his 
House of Commons, and was rewarded with 
an all-party vote of confidence, 413-0. 
Those who now charge that Roosevelt at 
Yalta was sympathetic to Communist am- 
bitions must also accuse Winston Churchill 
of Communist sympathies. 

The Yalta Pact was widely applauded in 
America in February 1945. A thousand Re- 
publican leaders at a Lincoln Day dinner in 
New York heard Herbert Hoover call Yalta 
“a strong foundation on which to rebuild 
the world.” Governor Dewey hailed it as “a 
real contribution to future peace.” Time 
proclaimed that “by any standards, the con- 
ference was a great achievement. All doubts 
about the Big Three's ability to cooperate in 
peace as well as in war seem to have been 
swept away.” 

The Allies moved straight on to victory, 
first in Europe and then in Asia. Raymond 
Gram Swing declares: “Only those willing 
to espouse the idea that this complete vic- 
tory was a mistake and that compromise 
with Nazi Germany would have been pref- 
erable are logically justified in condemning 
Yalta.” 

What, then, were the secrets of Yalta? 
One was the agreement made by Roosevelt 
and Churchill to give Russia three votes in 
the U. N. Assembly. There is no denying that 
this was a bad compromise on the part of 
the Western leaders, and that their decision 
to keep it secret for a while was a still fur- 
ther error of judgment. But has it made 
any real difference in U. N. affairs? Russia 
has blocked progress with her single vote in 
the Security Council. She has never been 
able to muster more than half a dozen votes 
in the Assembly on vital issues, even with 
the two extra ones granted at Yalta. 

The other secret was the terms of Russia's 
proposed entry into the war against Japan. 
Yalta was 4 months before the explosion of 
the first atom bomb in the New Mexican 
desert. We still had bloody Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa ahead of us. Our military leaders 
were planning an invasion of the Japanese 
home islands in November 1945, with an 
expected 1,000,000 American casualties. Ja- 
pan had 400,000 of her best troops in Man- 
churia. Russia might easily have waited for 
them to be withdrawn to meet the American 
landings, then rushed in and taken all she 
wanted in that part of the Far East. 

Yalta limited what Russia could expect. 
The Soviets agreed to move against Japan 
on our time table, not more than 90 days 
after V-E Day. That meant shifting Russian 
troops from Europe to Siberia, which made 
it necessary to keep the Yalta understand- 
ing secret from the Japanese. 

In return, the pact called for “restoring 
the former rights of Russia violated by the 
treacherous attack of Japan in 1904.” That 
gave back to the Soviets a former possession, 
the southern end of Sakhalin Island. The 
pact also gave them the Kuriles, long in dis- 
pute between Russia and Japan. It provided 
that “the status quo shall be preserved in 
Outer Mongolia,” where a Red regime was in 
power. It restored to Russia a lease on a 
naval base at Port Arthur, made Dairen an 
international port, and joined Russia with 
China in the management of the Man- 
churian railway. 

Unhappily for history, Chiang Kai-shek 
was not at Yalta. He later confirmed the 
terms of the agreement, however, with signs 
of satisfaction, in.a “pact of friendship and 
alliance” with Stalin. 

Hindsight can find much fault with Yalta. 
But where are the slaves created by its 
secret terms? Are they the 4,400 inhabitants 
of the fogbound Kuriles? They are defi- 
nitely not any of the people of Europe, 
whose rights to free self-government were 
strongly stated in the Yalta pact. America 
has roundly condemned Russia’s failure to 
live up to Yalta, but we would help no So- 
viet slaves by renouncing the pact itself. 
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Omnipotence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Omnipotence,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 24, 1953: 

OMNIPOTENCE 


The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
dean of Washington Cathedral, covered con- 
siderable ground in his Sunday sermon. And 
he produced a certain effect by asking a 
variety of questions which he did not under- 
take to answer. 

He wondered about the immense cost of 
the Federal loyalty program and suggested, 
rather astonishingly, that it must run into 
billions. Moving on from this expansive 
premise, he asked: “Is it worth it? How 
many subversives have we caught?” Does 
this mean that Dean Sayre is opposed to the 
loyalty program because it costs too much? 
If so, he -ought to have something more than 
a wild guess as to the cost before implying 
that the program has not been worthwhile. 

Turning next to congressional investiga- 
tions, he asked: “What is this omnipotence 
that pretends it can ferret out all sin and 
purify all else?” Here again is a doubtful 
premise, for the congressional investigators 
have not claimed that they can ferret out all 
sin and purify all else. What is the omnipo- 
tence which led Dean Sayre to this erroneous 
conclusion? 

Another target was the American Legion's 
picketing of the Chaplin movie, Limelight. 
According to Dean Sayre, the Legion would 
“intimidate us into avoiding this picture 
because it claims, but has not proved in 
court, that Mr. Chaplain is subversive.” Here 
is still another doubtful premise. For the 
normal purpose of picketing is to express a 
point of view, not to intimidate, and if there 


is proof of intimidation in this instance,” 


Dean Sayre did not cite it. Furthermore, 
one would suppose that the Legion has as 
much right to picket in support of its point 
of view, even though the view may be er- 
roneous, as has Dean Sayre to speak from the 
pulpit in behalf of his own views. 

Certainly it is a good and wholesome thing 
for members of the clergy to speak out in 
behalf of a sense of responsibility in our pub- 
lic and private affairs. But they should also 
set the example. 


Additional Hospital and Medical Facilities 
for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National Trib- 
une of February 26, 1953: 

THis THING CAN BE CURED 


Last Thursday, after some considerable de- 
bate, the House of Representatives refused 


on three close votes to appropriate an addi- 
tional $10 million to keep the hospital and 
medical facilities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration functioning with some reasonable de- 
gree of efficiency until new funds are supplied 
for the fiscal year beginning in July. A $5 
million sum was allotted to the VA to take 
care of new beds coming in during the first 
6 months of this year, even though these 
cannot be operated without reallocating per- 
sonnel from elsewhere. The Representatives 
gave themselves new easy chairs, $20 million 
were voted to aid some 2,300 school districts 
because that money was well distributed po- 
litically, but not an extra dime was given 
to help ill war veterans through an agency 
that is fast falling to pieces for want of 
decent treatment by economy-minded Con- 
gressmen. In short, humane dealing with 
the sick gave way to political expediency in 
the first showdown vote in the new 83d 
Congress. There is a story behind it all, and 
it is an ugly one, but we believe it is time 
to face facts and do something about it. 

We think that no better moment will pre- 
sent itself to dig skeletons out of the closets 
than now. We do not believe that the public 
can be aware of the conditions that face the 
men and women who have fought our wars, 
and we are certain that if they did, none of 
them, including many misinformed veterans 
and even those among the elements of our 
citizens who are usually to be found opposed 
to veterans’ benefits as a whole, would per- 
mit for a single instant a continued program 
of neglect which actually shames the Nation. 
It is not to be expected that we could analyze 
the whole rotten story in this short space, but 
it is our purpose for what it is worth to paint 
the picture as briefly and as plainly as pos- 
sible and then make a recommendation or 
two, 

This country has gone through a series of 
wars that have developed national policies 
for the care of veterans and their depend- 
ents. It was not difficult to exercise this 
care so long as potential beneficiaries were 
comparatively few and the costs negligible. 
But as time has passed and wars haye become 
more extensive, their aftermaths have grown 
more complex. Be it remembered that vet- 
erans did not cause them; they only fought 
to preserve our sacred institutions. Theirs 
was but to do and die, not just to wonder 
why, and they had nothing to do with costs 
excepting, perhaps, to tie them onto all of 
their countrymen because they fought alike 
for Joe Doakes in Iowa and for Nancy Smith 
in Tennessee. Regardless, it became 
accepted principle that the country as a 
whole take care of its warriors and their 
dependent loved ones, and they were not to 
be the concern alone of their immediate 
neighbors. That theory, however well 
founded, is threatened today with thought- 
less extinction. 

Long before World War II and what is at 
last coming to be known as a war in Korea 
came along, the Congréss and official Wash- 
ington set up an agency, combined from 
several, to administer all veterans’ affairs. 
That is not at the moment seriously in dan- 
ger, because the Republican Party and its 
President are committed by party platform 
and by decree of the Chief Executive to keep 
it under a single roof and to make its func- 
tions perform, but the hospital and medical 
services it supplies are falling apart at the 
seams for want of dollars and war veterans 
are the only sufferers. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital and treatment program 
is at this moment planned to take care of 
no more veterans than were in existence be- 
fore and after World War I. No beds have 
yet been provided for the potential patients 
among the fifteen millions who fought World 
War II and none for Korean war servicemen 
who are joining the veteran population at 
the rate of a million a year. Not only has 
this short-sighted policy been permitted to 
continue and no plans made for a coming 
impact that nobody can fully estimate, but, 
in addition, the last administration also or- 
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dered a cutback of 16,000 beds and it, aided 
and ably abetted by the one now in power, 
has refused necessary minimum require- 
ments to run the plant we now have. Last 
year appropriations requested were pared by 
$31 million. Although the Senate can still 
take up the slack, the new House of Rep- 


- resentatives has refused help, and a situation 


complained about by many who like to thrive 
on unjust criticism is almost impossible of 
solution, 

Last week we attended two sessions of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. We 
heard there a recital by the VA medical di- 
rector, who, with his aides, told a dismal 
story. We listened as a practically new com- 
mittee, cloaked with responsibility under the 
law to care for the needs of this Nation’s 
war veterans, asked questions and became 
more and more lost in confusion as they were 
given facts and statistics to support them 
until their heads swam. We sat uncom- 
fortably as it was shown that hospital and 
medical care for veterans is in a terribly 
chaotic condition as a result of money cur- 
tailments, and as it was explained patiently, 
if forcefully, that necessary retrenchments 
have put these services in such a position 
that a much-touted best that the country 
can afford is suffering to such an extent that 
even with grants requested, it can never re- 
cover its momentum. Unfortunately, too, 
we heard it indicated that the qualitative 
services now being dissipated were of only 
6 years duration whereas anybody who cares 
must know that it has taken 30 years to 
build up what we now have in the VA and 
that most of it was in active being and a 
thoroughly going concern long before ex- 
isting officials ever came on the scene. Ad- 
ditionally, we heard a Budget Bureau ex- 
pert defend the position of that agency which 
practically controls the VA output but 
knows nothing more about its operating re- 
quirements than a pig knows about a lawn 
party, and, finally, we witnessed the subse- 
quent voting in the House when 20 of the 
committee voted to restore $10 million of 
cut funds but where five Republican com- 
mitteemen thought more of economy and 
when few of all of them entered the debate, 
most of them doubtlegs still suffering from 
aggravated mental confusion. 

Now there should be no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at some sort of a cure for a situation 
like this one, which violates every concept 
of decency and every ideal of our form of 
government, provided some fundamental 
truths are recognized, It should be agreed, 
we think, that the care of our disabled and 
needy war veterans and the dependents of 
our hero dead are a national responsibility. 
If this is an accepted truth, then their secur- 
ity is a consideration second only to the na- 
tional defense and, as a class, the cost of 
their care and rehabilitation is as much a 
part of war costs as the other weapons with 
which wars are won. They are of such num- 
bers that the department which is instituted 
to administer their laws deserves Cabinet 
rank. The old Federal Board of Hospitali- 
zation, which determined when and where 
hospitals should be built and how many beds 
need be provided, should be reconstituted 
as advisory to the President of the United 
States, and the retention of the Veterans’ 
Administration under a single roof and with 
full authority to run its affairs is an absolute 
essential. We recognize the awful respon- 
sibility of the Budget Bureau and the need 
to balance national income with outgo, but 
first things have to come first and, if re- 
quired, we can point out a lot of nonessen- 
tial and expensive playthings which we can 
do without, at least for the time being. On 
Capitol Hill, the committee that sets policy 
for veterans through legislation should be 
permitted to coordinate with and have more 
to say about the group that directs how 
much money should be spent. Downtown, 
the President and his budget officers should 
meet together with Veterans’ Administration 
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officials so that all can understand better 
what the VA requires and why, having al- 
ways in mind the relationship veterans bear 
to the security of the Nation. Qualified ex- 
perts from each of the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations should meet frequently, agree in 
full on the monetary needs of rehabilitating 
former servicemen, and they, too, should be 
able to sit in on the high-level conferences 
of officialdom as the best qualified of all 
witnesses. These are some of the things 
needed to effect cures and dispel the con- 
fusion today existing in veterans’ problems. 

This whole business simmers down to a 
choice of three propositions. Unless some- 
thing is done at once, non-service-connected 
veterans will be written off the books and 
placed under social laws, which God forbid 
if this country is to look to its manhood in 
future for its defense against attack from 
both without and within its borders. -Sec- 
ondly, the States must take over the care of 
sick veterans and their families, which they 
are obviously not equipped to do and which 
they cannot afford to do, or, lastly, our citi- 
zens will have to meet the issue and do their 
duty by those to whom they owe their every- 
thing, even their right to live in peace. Tre- 
mendous as it is in consequence of wars, 
there is only one decision to be made, but the 
time has come to get intelligent heads to- 
gether and make it. The President has writ- 
ten to this editor as follows: “Every disabled 
soldier must have the best care and treat- 
ment which this country affords. Such 
facilities must have the full financial support 
of the Federal Government. There must be 
no compromise with the best available pro- 
fessional skill, hospital. care, and rehabili- 
tation.” 

The assurance of our Chief Executive is 
in black and white, and we are certain Ike 
Eisenhower means what he says. We have 
laid out a program above that makes sense. 
Let’s all stop shooting promiscuously at 
harassed officials, do our own part and make 
every other responsible person pitch in and 
do his job right. This thing can be cured. 


Washington’s Farewell Address Has a Lot 
of Meaning for America Today 


EXTENSION 2E REMARKS 


HON. USHER L BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday the Congress observed Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and the Farewell Ad- 
dress of George Washington was read. 
The honor of reading it fell on the Hon- 
orable RicHarp H. Porr, a new Repub- 
lican Member from Virginia. 

For years this practice has been fol- 
lowed in the House. It is a great ad- 
dress, and as full of wisdom today as 
it was in 1796. 

This address was never delivered any- 
where, but was written by George Wash- 
ington when the Capitol was in Phila- 
delphia and delivered to a small news- 
paper in Philadelphia for publication. 
This paper’s only claim to fame was the 
publication of this address, and, having 
a small circulation, it soon folded up 
and disappeared. So have most of the 
copies containing the address. The first 
State legislature to incorporate it in its 
proceedings was Maryland, followed a 
few months later by Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The first printing of this 


memorable document, aside from the 
newspaper before mentioned, was the 
Legislature of the State of Maryland. 

How Congress and the people can lis- 
ten to this address and in the next breath 
violate every provision of it is hard to 
understand. Some say time has changed 
affairs, but an eternal truth never 
changes, Two and two make four now 
as well as in 1796. 

The internationalists pay absolutely 
no attention to the advice in this docu- 
ment and plunge ahead, getting involved 
in the internal affairs of every country 
on the globe. They have departed from 
Washington’s advice because the inter- 
nationalists want world trade, no mat- 
ter if it does take lives and money from 
the people. 

Contrary to what some say—that 
Washington was an isolationist, it is a 
fact that he was nothing of the kind, 
unless all persons who are for the protec- 
tion of this country and its Constitution, 
are isolationists. 

Here is what he said in that address 
concerning foreign countries: 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard 
to foreign nations, is in extending our com- 
mercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far we 
have formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let us 
stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote rela- 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the sources of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collusions of her 
friendships, or enmities. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens) the jealousy of free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful foes of Republican gov- 
ernment. 


We have gone so far in our course of 
intermeddling with politics of foreign 
governments that we now find ourselves, 
without a.declaration of war by the Con- 
gress, engaged in a foreign war 6,700 
miles from our own shores. 

For 125 years we followed the advice 
of Washington, and the result was that 
we traded with all nations, had friendly 
relations with all nations, and this 
country grew and prospered. More than 
that, it offered here an asylum for the 
distressed of all countries who came to 
our shores to enjoy liberty and to par- 
take as citizens in maintaining this 
Government. 

In 1914 we departed from this policy, 
and the result has been the death of our 
youngest and best citizens by the thou- 
sands, and the creation of a debt that 
staggers the imagination. In our at- 
tempt to quiet the entire world there are 
a great many citizens of this country 
who now are willing to surrender our 
own way of government and enter into 
a further dangerous and disastrous en- 
terprise of forming a world government, 
superior to our own. Washington never 
dreamed we would go that far, or he 
would have said something about it. 

When I hear this great address deliv- 
ered it spurs me on to greater efforts to 
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protect this Government, and its Consti- 
tution not only against foes foreign but 
foes domestic as well. The history of 
mankind shows that every 342 years a 
war is raging somewhere on this earth, 
and if we intend to put down all disturb- 
ances over the earth’s surface, it must 
be obvious to the most blind that we are 
embarked upon a program of our own 
defeat and dissolution. 

I believe in the statements made in 
this address and have no intention of 
ignoring them. The sooner the Ameri- 
can people get back on the right trail the 
surer we will be to perpetuate our own 
Government. The light of freedom 
everywhere would be put out if this Re- 
public is destroyed. 


Our Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the spiritual breakfast conducted 
by Lawrence, Mass., postal employees 
on Sunday, February 22, 1953. This 
affair held on the first Sunday of 
Lent was the idea of one of the 
postal clerks in the Lawrence office, 
Mr. Ambrose Kelley. It had the unan- 
imous approval of the Massachusetts 
State organization over 2 years ago 
and several other groups this year 
have conducted similar affairs attended 
by postal employees embracing the Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths. It 
is most fitting and proper that the com- 
mittee on arrangements scheduled this 
largely attended gathering during the 
observance of Brotherhood Week, and 
they should be complimented and con- 
gratulated on their firm stand in sup- 
port of religion and their movement to 
combat the doctrine of communism, 

The address follows: 


I wish that those who “throw stones” at 
Government workers could be at this 
meeting. 

I think that they would be surprised and 
humbled. 

For they would learn that the most ef- 
fective weapons against communism are not 
merely guns, materials, or laws. And the 
Communists won't be turned back by fear, 
hate, and hysteria. 

The men who organized this spiritual 
breakfast did some hard thinking about the 
problem and came up with the right answer: 
That all Americans should know, and believe, 
and practice. 

It is that we are children of the one God 
who created all and are responsible to Him 
for our conduct toward our fellowmen. The 
grace that flows from this fervent faith is 
the unifying influence in life. It is stronger 
than the most powerful armies; it has seen 
many tyrants come and go; and even in death 
it is triumphant. 

It is no wonder that the Communists rec- 
ognize the religious spirit in man as the only 
obstacle in their drive toward world con- 
quest. Where they cannot destroy religious 
institutions, they try to take them over. 
They use every cunning device and pressure 
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to confuse men, to drive them to despair, 
‘to deaden every hope here and for the here- 
after, so that all men will become unthinking 
and unfeeling robots in the service of their 
Communist overlords. 

They try to divide men of good will from 
men of good will, stirring up denominational 
strife. Notice how they tried to make it ap- 
pear that the Pope personally interceded for 
the convicted atom spies. If this subtle ma- 
neuver had succeeded they would have 
aroused fear and suspicion among people of 
other religious faiths. 

Again their current persecution of the Jews 
is being staged to curry favor with the Arab 
world and to fuel the fires of intolerance 
from which they expect to profit at the 
expense of both victims. 

This divide-and-conquer technique is se- 
cretly aimed at the spiritual unity which 
alone holds civilization together. 

For however we may differ in the forms 
and professions of our religious beliefs we do 
_ have much in common. In our daily work, 
in social activities, sports, and in the prac- 
tice of our citizenship we try to avoid the 
prejudices of race, creed, or color. The prog- 
ress of our democracy is proof to the world 
that we are succeeding. 

But there are forces—Communist and 
otherwise—that are trying to undermine this 
growing confidence that we have in one an- 
other as fellow human beings. 

There are hate groups specializing in the 
dissemination of false, ugly, and sensational 
rumors. 

There are misguided youths who act out 
the careless and bigoted remarks heard at 
home. 

There are older people who should know 
better but repeat slanders about an indi- 
vidual belonging to some minority group. 

Through ignorance they are actually help- 
ing the fellow travelers and the card-carrying 
members of the conspiracy that would sell 
us into bondage. 

On the other hand we have the great ma- 
jority of fairminded Americans who go about 
their daily tasks without any thought of 
hurting anyone—content to do their job, 
raise their families, and enjoy life by getting 
along with others. 

Communism is so alien to our beliefs that 
we are apt to think of it as something far 
away—half way around the world. 

It took us some time to wake up to the 
fact that there are a few misnamed Ameri- 
cans who could and would betray us. 

And now we are looking a little deeper. 

To be an American is something that we 
have taken for granted as being sure, safe, 
habitual—beyond challenge or danger. But 
we are beginning to sense that it is under 
attack even here at home. 

The question is: “Shall we permit the Com- 
munists to confuse us, and use us, in order 
to provoke divisive tensions among our- 
selves?” 

Not if we bestir ourselves to recall and 
affirm and practice those principles that 
made this Nation a haven for every freedom- 
loving soul. 

The Ten Commandments and the Bill of 
Rights—do we know them and live them 
or are they gathering dust in some for- 
gotten corner of the attic? 

Are we just Sunday servants of God, or 
just holiday patriots? 

I can say for one thing, that my good 
friend Tommy Dorgan does not operate on 
a split schedule. Way back, even before Sta- 
lin perched his throne on the backs of the 
Russian people, he saw the danger and he 
has been fighting it ever since. Sometimes 
the going was rough but the apologists for 
communism never threw him for a loss, He 
has done more than any man in Massachu- 
setts to alert our people to the clear and 
present menace. 

And he knows the steps we should take 
for effective counteraction. 

It is no mere coincidence that this meet- 
ing to rally the strength of spiritual mobili- 


zation, as a means of deféating communism, 
is held on the anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday. 

When some of his devoted followers sug- 
gested that he should make himself king of 
our Nation, he scornfully rejected the pro- 
posal, and warned that no one should ever 
bring up that idea again. 

Following his inauguration as President he 
offered up this supplication: “Almighty God, 
we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt 
keep the United States in Thy holy protec- 
tion; that Thou wilt incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordi- 
nation and obedience to government; to en- 
tertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another and for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large.” So prayed the 
Father of our Country. 

In the present struggle between freedom 
and tyranny, between faith in man created 
in the image of God and the savage doctrine 
that man is nothing but an animal to be 
used by those who have absolute power over 
him, there can be no compromise. 

We have seen the Communist trickery be- 
hind the prolonged truce negotiations in 
Korea. 

That should be an everlasting warning 
to us. 

For any other truce between the Commu- 
nist slave empire and the free world would 
only be a waiting period to lull us once 
more into letting down our guard. The next 
time the Communists would strike before 
we got a chance to wake up. 

President Eisenhower has seen Russian 
armies. He has also seen their propaganda 
at work in Europe, sowing the seeds of 
frustration, moral decay, and defeatism. 

He knows that we must arm materially 
and arm spiritually. 

And so he has established the practice of 
opening each meeting of his Cabinet with 
a prayer, not to favor the cause of any sect 
or to impress the public for personal rea- 
sons, but to mobilize within himself and his 
advisers the spiritual resources derived from 
God to overcome the dangers that are crowd- 
ing upon us. 

His sincere and reverent example should 
set a pattern for this Nation. Whether we 
be Protestants, Catholics, Jews, or non- 
churchgoers, there is a spark of divinity 
within us that if called into action makes 
us brothers in the common cause of human 
dignity and freedom. 

Alone we can do little. 
accomplish miracles. 

Iam proud to observe that Ambrose Kelley, 
clerk at the Lawrence post office, is the mov- 
ing spirit behind this stimulating idea of 
spiritual mobilization. In fact, I think he 
started on this crusade even before the 
President. 

And it has made more progress. 

Following his lead, postal workers in other 
communities are stepping forward to give 
testimony to their faith in God and freedom. 

The two are inseparable. 

United, they are the hope of the world. 

As President Eisenhower said in his inau- 
gural address: 

“At such a time in history, we who are 
free must proclaim anew our faith. * * * 

“This faith defines our full view of life. 
It establishes, beyond debate, those gifts of 
the Creator that are man’s inalienable rights, 
and that make all men equal in His 
sight. * * * 

“This faith rules our whole way of life. 
It decrees that we, the people, elect leaders 
not to rule but to serve. * * * And it 
warns that any man who seeks to deny equal- 
ity among all his brothers betrays the spirit 
of the free and invites the mockery of the 
tyrant. * * + 

“This is the hope that beckons us onward in 
this century of trial. This is the work that 
awaits us all, to be done with bravery, with 
charity, and with prayer to Almighty God.” 

So said the President, to which we, in a 
similar dedication, say: “Amen.” 


Together we can 
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Lithuanian-American Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the reso- 
lution adopted by the membership of the 
Lithuanian-American Council, of Water- 
bury, Conn.: 


WATERBURY. LITHUANIAN- 
AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
E Waterbury, Conn. 

Resolution unanimously voted by Lithu- 
anian-Americans of the city of Waterbury 
and State of Connecticut at the observance 
of the 35th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence by the people of Lithuania, 
held under the auspices of the Waterbury 
Lithuanian-American Council, at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hall, on the 16th day of February 
1953: 

“Whereas the traditional American leader- 
ship in principles of justice, morality, and 
equal rights to all human beings on the earth 
paved the way for the American supremacy 
in the political, military, and economic world 
affairs which this country is today providing 
for the benefit of mankind: Now, therefore, 
be it . 

“Resolved, That we, patriotic American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent, concerned 
about the security and prosperity of this 
great country and over the fate of our native 
land, Lithuania, now under brutal Soviet 
yoke, appeal to the Government of the United 
States— 


“To incorporate the liberation of Lithu- 
ania and other Soviet-enslaved countries, as 
an integral and inseparable part, in the pro- 
gram of the United States foreign policy; 

“To speed ratification of the Genocide 
Convention and to implement the ratifica- 
tion by a decisive action of the United States 
Government within the United Nations to 
make Soviet Russia responsible for the 
crimes committed in the Baltic States and 
other countries; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That Lithuanian-Americans of 
this city, once again reaffirming their loyalty 
to the principles of American democracy, 
pledge their wholehearted support of the 
Federal Government in its efforts to combat 
the Communist forces of aggression and 
achieve an international peace founded on 
the principles of freedom and justice.” 

ALEXANDER J. ALEKSIS, 
Chairman. 

Miss MARCELLE ANDRIKIS, 
Secretary. 


Congressman Reed’s Tax Cut Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
lots of comment in Washington about the 
bill presented by Congressman REED of 
New York proposing a tax cut. The ad- 
ministration seems to be against it and 
some of the Republican leaders in the 
House are against it. The Rules Com- 
mittee is set on giving the bill no hearing. 
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There is much confusion over what 
this bill will do. Very few people realize 
that a tax cut will produce more tax 
income. That is a fact. Robert Dough- 
ton, former chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, aptly 
put the matter this way: “You can shear 
a sheep every year, but you can skin 
him only once.” The tax can be so high 
that all revenue will soon dry up. 

The excess tax is supposed to be a war 
production tax that is a taking of a part 
of the extra profits made by concerns 
engaged in the production of war mate- 
rials. Small business concerns are strug- 
gling to get war contracts, as the major 
business in manufacturing seems to be 
the manufacture of war materials. 
When one of these small plants gets a 
contract, an arbitrary figure is set by 
which an excess profit is determined. 
The small plants need a great amount 
of help in putting their plants in order 
to engage in the manufacture of war 
materials, and this arbitrary tax, excess- 
profits tax, prevents them from using 
their own money to either enlarge or fit 
out their plants and, as a result, they 
soon find that they cannot compete with 
larger plants and hence go out of busi- 
ness. When once out of business the 
tax is lost. 

Chairman Rezen is doing no more than 
to keep his promise to the American 
people and the promise of all Republican 
candidates to reduce taxes. We heard 
the following in the campaign: “The 
Democrats tax and tax and spend and 
spend.” That was a good slogan. Now 
for the Republicans to keep up the same 
program makes the voters think they 
were taken in. 

The Chicago Tribune of February 16 
has this to say about taxes: 


‘TRUMAN TAXES Must Go 

The excess-profits tax, voted by the Tru- 
man Congress, will expire on June 30 unless 
it is renewed. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it would not have been extended 
by the Democrats even if Mr. Truman him- 
self had been elected last November. 

Three times the Federal Government has 
used the excess-profits tax—in World War I, 
in World War II, and under the Second 
Revenue Act of 1950 which was amended in 
1951. Each time a Secretary of the Treasury 
who has had experience in administering 
the excess-profits tax has condemned it. 

1. Carter Glass who served as Secretary 
of the Treasury under Woodrow Wilson 
called for the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax in the annual report of the Treasury 
for 1919. Secretary Glass said: “It encour- 
ages wasteful expenditures, puts a premium 
on overcapitalization and a penalty on 
brains, energy, and enterprise, discourages 
new ventures and confirms old ventures in 
their monopolies.” 

2. Fred Vinson, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury under Harry Truman until he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United States, 
said in testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee on October 15, 1945: “I consider 
the excess-profits tax to be a particularly 
important obstacle to business expansion 
and I suggest its outright repeal effective 
January 1, 1946, instead of retention until 
January 1, 1947, as provided in the House 
bill. * * * Of all the taxes on the books, 
the excess-profits tax is the strongest im- 
pediment to reconversion. * * * The excess- 
profits tax has-been an erratic and in many 
instances an inequitable tax. The difficulty 
is that calling profits excessive does not make 
them excessive.” 


3. John Snyder, President Truman’s Treas- 
ury chief after 1946, had 2 years’ experience 
in administering the excess-profits tax that 
was reinstated by Congress in 1950. In an 
interview last September, he said that Con- 
gress might well let the tax expire on 
September 30. He said that the tax “is the 
most difficult ever conceived,” and that in 
administration “it presented an almost in- 
superable task.” Mr. Snyder even questioned 
the theory of the tax: “It is supposed to tax 
war profits. I think it is a misnomer to Call 
it an excess-profits tax. Who are to say 
what are excess profits? Why should you put 
a special tax penalty on efficiency, ingenuity, 
and good management?” 

On October 21, Mr. Snyder was supported 
in his position by Mr. Truman’s Commerce 
Secretary, Mr. Sawyer. He said that the ex- 
cess-profits tax should not be renewed after 
it expires next June 30. 

Congress passed the excess-profits tax re- 
luctantly late in 1950 upon the insistence of 
the Truman administration. With both the 
Treasury Secretary and the Commerce Sec- 
retary denouncing the excess-profits tax, it 
was destined to go if the Democrats were re- 
turned to power. Is the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration going to start out by reenacting 
a Truman tax which the finance and com- 
merce authorities in the Truman adminis- 
tration characterized as unfair, economical- 
ly harmful to the country, and administra- 
tively unworkable? 

With the excess-profits tax there should go, 
too, the boost in individual income taxes, the 
full effects of which are being felt for the 
first time in the tax on last year’s income. 
Congress was reluctant to vote the final 
boost of 11 percent under the Revenue Act 
of 1951 and prescribed that it was to expire 
at the end of 1953. Many thought at the 
time that the expiring date would be 
moved back 6 months, so that individuals 
and corporations would have some relief at 
the same time. 

Now that an administration is in office 
which promises to do a job in cutting expend- 
itures, tax relief should be forthcoming 
for corporations on the date provided in the 
Truman tax laws and for individuals at the 
same time. The Reed bill should pass. Rep- 
resentative ALLEN, chairman of the Rules 
Committee, will not heighten his reputation 
in his home State if he makes good his 
threat to shelve the tax-relief measure, 


Prices of Certain Defense Minerals and 
Metals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
written to me by Howard I. Young, 
Deputy Administrator of the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency, regard- 
ing the prices of certain defense minerals 
and metals. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEFENSE MATERIALS 
PROCUREMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1953. 
Hon. Henry C. DworsHak, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR DworsHAkK: Pursuant to the 
agreement reached during our discussion on 
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February 6, 1953, concerning your remarks 
in the Senate on January 30, 1953, I am 
submitting herein certain corrections of mis- 
takes which were made inadvertently in our 
report of January 15, 1953, to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of the Senate. 

As I haye already stated to you in per- 
son, I deeply regret the errors we made and 
also any inconvenience caused anyone as a 
result of our oversight. A corrected report 
was furnished to the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations on February 4, 1953, 
and a copy thereof was handed to you on 
the same date by Oliver Eastland of my 
staff. Corrections of your specific references 
follow: 

On page 700 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 30, 1953, you refer to the pur- 
chase of “nearly 15 million pounds of copper 
over a 17-month period at the rate of 73 
cents a pound.” The figure “73 cents” was 
intended to reflect the amount of subsidy 
being paid to the contractor under the con- 
tract, but an arithmetical error and a mis- 
placed decimal point resulted in a completely 
erroneous figure. There are four mines in- 
volved in this case with subsidy payments 
ranging from 4.975 cents to 6.375 cents per 
pound. Your remarks on page 702 of the 
Record concerning the payment of as much 
as 80 cents and 90 cents a pound for copper 
evidently are also based upon inaccurate 
data contained in our original report, 

Also on page 700 of the Recorp you refer 
to an instance where 91 cents per pound was 
paid. The decimal point again was mis- 
placed and the contract should have been 
described as a subsidy payment of 9.175 cents 
per pound. 

Your comments with reference to the two 
contracts with Climax Molybdenum Co., also 
appearing on page 700 of the Recorp, require 
some explanation as to the relationship the 
respective prices bear to the current market. 
It should be pointed out that the current 
market price of 60 cents a pound, to which 
you refer, relates to MoS; (molybdenum sul- 
fide) contained in a 90-percent concentrate 
and is commonly quoted on that basis. For 
example, the publication Engineering and 
Mining Journal, Metal and Mineral Markets, 
shows “Molybdenum ore per pound of con- 
tained MoS», 90-percent concentrate, 60 
cents, f. o. b. mines.” On the other hand, 
the prices of 90 cents a pound and $1.24 a 
pound in this agency’s contracts with the 
company apply to the metallic element mo- 
lybdenum (Mo) contained in concentrates 
of the mineral molybdenite (MoS.). At the 
current market price of 60 cents for a pound 
of MoS, the equivalent value of a pound of 
Mo is $1. The contract prices of 90 cents 
and $1.24 are, therefore, in the first instance 
10 cents a pound below the current market 
and in the other instance 24 cents a pound 
above the current market. Furthermore, it. 
should be understood that in the 90-cent 
contract the price may not exceed that figure 
except for escalation due to increases in op- 
erating costs, and in the other contract the 
price of $1.24 is a price to be paid for a 
short period only, after which it is to be re- 
determined on the basis of actual operating 
costs. As a matter of fact, we have reason 
to expect that the average price to be paid 
during the period of the contract will be sub- 
stantially less than the figure stated ($1.24), 
subject, of course, to the effect of escalation 
on operating costs. It is not possible, of 
course, to discuss fully terms of this type in 
a limited form of report, but to the extent 
possible the corrected report is more specific 
in these matters than the original report. 

In one instance, on page 700, you have oc- 
casion to refer to a contract which covers 
33 million pounds of zinc (the Recorp reads 
“lead”) at a price of 17 cents a pound. The 
report was originally prepared on the basis 
of the degree of productive expansion to be 
accomplished by the contract, which is 
33 million pounds in this case. However, the 
obligation of the Government to purchase is 
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limited to 22 million pounds, and is so stated 
in the corrected report. 

In line with our understanding reached on 
February 6, 1953, it will be appreciated if you 
will have the above corrections inserted in 
the body of the Recorp pointing out, of 
course, that the previous erroneous refer- 
ences resulted through no fault on your part. 

I am grateful to you for your courtesy and 
cooperation and am eager to work more 
closely with you in the future, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom Lyon, 
For Howarp I, YOUNG, 
Deputy Administrator, 


Veterans’ Administration Dental Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of the dental program 
of the Veterans’ Administration: 


THE OUTPATIENT DENTAL PROGRAM 
1. THE SITUATION 


From July 1, 1946, to January 31, 1953, a 
period of approximately 644 years, more than 
5 million applications for VA outpatient 
dental treatment were made by veterans, 
Approximately 314 million cases were exam- 
ined and 234 million cases treated. The 
value of the work completed by staff den- 
tists and the cost of the work done by fee- 
basis dentists is in excess of $260 million, 
This amount, however, probably represents 
only a small part of the possible ultimate 
cost of the outpatient dental treatment pro- 
gram, since only a small segment of the po- 
tentially eligible veteran population has ap- 
plied for treatment to date. It should be 
noted that the great majority of those who 
have applied are eligible for continuous 
retreatment. 

During these 614 years almost 3,800,000 
veterans have applied for outpatient dental 
care at least once, and about 80 percent of 
them (approximately 3 million) have been 
determined eligible. However, the Veterans’ 
Administration estimates that the number 
of veterans potentially eligible to receive out- 
patient dental care ranges from more than 
11 million to 16 million. This number of 
eligibles is currently being increased at the 
approximate rate of 1 million veterans 
per year. Most of these veterans are entitled 
to continuous treatment for service-con- 
nected and related adjunct dental conditions 
(and as a result represent a growing burden 
to the taxpayer). 

Care of the veterans’ legitimate demands 
for outpatient dental treatment in recent 
years has generally required more money 
than the Federal Government has provided. 
In fiscal year 1953, several hundred thousand 
veterans will fail to receive the care to which 
they are entitled by law, because the funds 
provided will fall short of actual require- 
ments by some $24 million. 

Obviously, a situation has developed 
whereby Congress, on one hand, has given to 
the veteran certain legal benefits entitling 
him to dental treatment for service-con- 
nected conditions, and, on the other hand, 
has not appropriated sufficient funds to pro- 
vide adequately for the administration of 


such benefits. It is only fair to the veteran 
that Congress either take these benefits seri- 
ously enough to appropriate sufficient funds 
or reduce the benefits in accordance with 
what Congress is willing to appropriate. 


2. LEGAL BASIS FOR THE PROVISION OF OUT- 
PATIENT DENTAL TREATMENT 


The laws and regulations under which the 
present program is approved are as follows: 

(a) The basic legislation granting medical 
and hospital treatment to veterans for dis- 
abilities incurred in line of duty and to 
veterans of any war is incorporated in 
Executive Order VA Regulation 7A, issued 
under the authority of Public Law 2, 73d 
Congress. 

(b) Public Law 791, 81st Congress, entitles 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine Insurrec- 
tion to outpatient treatment for any physical 
disabilities including outpatient dental 
treatment. 

(c) Public Law 28, 82d Congress, provides 
the same benefits to veterans in active 
service after June 27, 1950, as are afforded to 
veterans of wartime service. 

VA Regulation No. 6123 has established 
the following classes of beneficiaries who 
may be authorized outpatient dental treat- 
ment: 

Class I: Those having service-connected 
compensable dental disabilities, 

Class II: Those having service-connected 
noncompensable disabilities. 

Class III: Those having a dental condi- 
tion not service connected but medically de- 
termined to be aggravating a systemic dis- 
order that is service connected. 

Class IV: (Does not apply to outpatient 
treatment.) Those receiving domiciliary 
care. 

Class V: Those pursuing a course in vo- 
cational training authorized under Public 
Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended, who 
require dental treatment to prevent inter- 
ruption of training. 

Class VI: Persons who served in the 
Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion, and 
Philippine Insurrection eligible under Pub- 
lic Law 791, 81st Congress. 

Class VII: Persons who served on or after 
June 27, 1950, eligible under Public Law 
28, 82d Congress (Korean veterans). 


3. INPATIENT DENTAL CARE 


It should be pointed out that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration also provides extensive 
dental care to bed patients in hospitals under 
the legal authority which has been previ- 
ously cited. The hospitalization of veterans 
for dental diseases or conditions which re- 
quire inpatient care has the same priority as 
hospitalization for any other morbid con- 
dition, 

Consequently, any living veteran, not dis- 
honorably discharged, is potentially eligible 
although the frequency of such cases is low, 
During a recent year about 2,000 patients 
were discharged from hospitals by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration after admission spe- 
cifically for dental care. 

Also, any veteran admitted for hospitaliza- 
tion is eligible for complete dental examina- 
tion as an integral part of a physical exam- 
ination.. Approximately 500,000 veterans an=- 
nually fall into this category. 

However, eligibility for inpatient dental 
treatment is limited, with one exception, to 
those patients for whom such care will have 
a direct or material bearing on the physical 
disability necessitating hospitalization. 

The excepted group includes patients with 
chronic disability requiring long hospitaliza- 
tion. For these patients, dental care in- 
volves that necessary treatment to keep their 
mouths in a clean and healthy condition and 
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with sufficient dentition to provide adequate 
mastication. 

This excepted group, of course, is composed 
primarily of patients hospitalized for tuber- 
culosis, neuropsychiatric conditions, or long- 
term general medical and surgical condi- 
tions, and members in VA domiciles. 

At any time, approximately 60 percent of 
the 100,000 patients in the VA hospitals and 
all of the 17,000 members in the domiciles are 
in this group. 


4. ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERANS’ ELIGIBILITY 


As indicated, inpatient dental care may 
be administered to VA bed patients in in- 
stances where the patients’ condition may 
or may not be service connected. However, 
with the few exceptions hitherto outlined, all 
outpatient dental treatment must be related 
in some fashion to a service-connected den- 
tal or medical ailment. 

To establish eligibility for outpatient den- 
tal treatment, a veteran must make applica- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration. It is 
the function of the VA Adjudication Divi- 
sion—not the VA Dental Service—to deter- 
mine whether or not the veteran's dental 
disabilities were incurred in or aggravated 
by his military service. When an applica- 
tion is received, the Adjudication Division 
obtains the veteran's service records to de- 
termine the veteran's dental history in the 
Armed Forces. Each tooth of the veteran is 
considered separately. If the veteran is 
found to have developed a dental disability 
in the service, then service connection for 
the individual tooth, or teeth, is granted. 
After the veteran’s claim has been adjudi- 
cated, the Dental Service is notified of the 
decision, and dental treatment is authorized 
for those dental disabilities found to be 
service connected. 

In order to eliminate delay in rendering 
outpatient treatment to persons who served 
on or after June 27, 1950 (1. e., Korean vet- 
erans), VA Technical Bulletin 10A-303 pro- 
vides for outpatient dental treatment pend- 
ing adjudication of claims of those veterans 
who apply within 1 year after separation 
from service and for whom dental disease 
is shown to exist within that year. This 
technical bulletin was initiated to provide 
Korean veterans with the same prima facie 
eligibility consideration afforded veterans of 
World War II. 

As has been previously pointed out, the 
Veterans’ Administration has estimated that 
today there are between 11 million and 16 
million veterans who are potentially eligible 
for outpatient dental treatment. These in- 
clude all 95,000 veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, between 1,900,000 and 2,700,- 
000 veterans of World War I, between 8,400,- 
000 and 11,800,000 veterans of World War II, 
and approximately 1,400,000 veterans who 
served on or after June 27, 1950. 

If all the veterans now potentially eligible 
applied for treatment at least once during 
their lifetime, the bill to the Government 
would be approximately $1,400,000,000. How- 
ever, as previously indicated, most of these 
veterans would be eligible for continuous re- 
treatment (in fact, during the past 614 years 
there were more than 1,200,000 applications 
for retreatment), so that the total eventual 
money bill could become a matter of several 
billion dollars. 


5. STATISTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Statistically, the number of applications 
for outpatient dental treatment received an- 
nually has varied from almost 600,000 to 
slightly more than 1 million. The million 
peak was achieved during fiscal year 1947, 
following the release of the great majority 
of the World War II servicemen who were 
granted prima facie eligibility for dental out- 
patient care for a 1-year period following 
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their discharge from military service. An- 
other peak occurred in fiscal year 1950 when 
some 800,000 applications were received. 
This peak was largely due to a minor eco- 
nomic recession in the midwinter of that 
year which produced some 60,000 applica- 
tions above the number expected. (This 
recession also had its effect in increased ap- 
plication rates for other VA benefits as well 
as for VA dental treatment.) 

After dropping to a low point—slightly 
less than 600,000 in fiscal year 1951—dental 
treatment applications again resumed an up- 
ward trend. This year 715,000 applications 
are expected, and in fiscal year 1954 the num- 
ber should be larger. An important factor 
in this upward trend is the Korean veterans. 
Last fiscal year there were approximately 
50,000 Public Law 28 applications. During 
the first 7 months of the current fiscal year 
we have received 115,000 such applications. 
These Public Law 28 veterans appear to be 
well informed as to their rights. Although 
they form only a small segment of the total 
veteran population, less than 10 percent, ap- 
proximately one-third of the current 
monthly applications are being made by 
them. 

The number of repeat applications, that 
is applications made for purposes of retreat- 
ment, has risen sharply over the past 6 years. 
In fiscal year 1947, repeat applications con- 
stituted less than 3 percent of total appli- 
cations. During the past fiscal year 44 per- 
cent of the applications made were for pur- 
poses of retreatment, and today almost one- 
half of the applications made by veterans 
other than those in the Public Law 28 group 
are for retreatment. 

Since the end of World War II, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has not had a staff 
of dentists in its own clinics large enough 
to dispose of the influx of applications nor 
would it have been possible to recruit suffi- 
cient personnel to maintain a system of in- 
service clinics large enough for this purpose. 
As a result, it has been necessary to purchase 
the greater part of the dental work from 
private dentists on a fee basis. (Almost 
62,000 private dentists indicated a willing- 
ness to participate in the VA dental treat- 
ment program in fiscal year 1952.) Since 
fiscal year 1946, private dentists have made 
almost one-half of the dental examination 
ceses and an even higher proportion (84 
percent) of the dental treatment cases at 
a cost of $215 million for clinical services. 
Since the end of World War II, the average 
cost per case treated by fee-basis dentists 
has risen from about $70 to $101.57. Factors 
which have accounted for this rise are: (1) 
aging of the veteran population with its 
resultant increase in dental treatment re- 
quirements, (2) deferment by some veterans 
of required treatment which has resulted 
in the development of more serious dental 
conditions, and (3) changes in the cost of 
living over this period which has resulted 
in some upward adjustment of the fee- 
schedule rates. The cost of fee-basis exami- 
nation cases has been more stable, rising 
only from about $13 at the end of World 
War II to $13.66 during the current fiscal 
year. 

At the end of January 1953, the backlog 
of unprocessed applications exceeded 300,000 
and $17,778,000 would have been required 
to bring this backlog down to normal pro- 
portions. The funds available for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year are inadequate 
to keep the status quo; and at the end of 
this fiscal year the backlog is expected to ex- 
ceed 400,000 applications. To achieve our- 
rency in operations by the end of this fiscal 
year would require not less than $24 million, 


Receipt of applications for outpatient. dental 
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care during each fiscal year and applications 


penay treatment authorization at end of each fiscal year, July 1, 1946, through Jan. 31, 
1953 


Applications received during fiscal year 


Applica- 
tions 
Repeat applications din, 

Fiscal year treatment 

Total First ap- authorized 
plications Percent of 
total ap- 
plications 
1, 066, 162 | 1 1, 035, 243 12.9 
798, 368 641, 119.7 
763, 365 552, 014 27.7 
800, 295 550, 022 31.3 
598, 674 364, 136 39.2 
. 616, 650 366,1 40.6 
50, 000 49, 000 1,000 2.0 
566, 650 317, 134 44.0 
393,768 | 250, 127 | 34.2 

114, 943 1106, 943 18,000 1 T Ont SPO EEE E 

278, 825 152, 184 126, 641 Ei n ee ae 
8,767,766 | 1,260, 516 | 25.2 


1 Estimated, 


Clinical workload in outpatient dental program, July 1, 1944, through Jan. 31, 1953 


In VA clinics 


Fiscal year 
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By participating dentists 


Num- 
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Treatment cases completed 
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6. FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


It is hard to visualize this program where 
the costs are measured in millions, the case 
loads in hundreds of thousands, and the 
units of treatment in individual teeth. Per- 
haps a more simple approach can be made 
by pointing out the practical effect of the 
enabling law in an individual case. Last 
summer the Veterans’ Administration con- 
ducted a case study of veterans for whom 
outpatient dental treatment was provided. 
The study included 2,333 patients who had 
received treatment following a first appli~ 
cation for such treatment and an additional 
1,899 patients who were treated after a sec- 
ond or later application. The following facts 
were discovered. 

Each new applicant on the average required 
treatment for more than half of his teeth 
(only 14.6 of 32 teeth were found to be 
normal or functionally restored). For the 
repeat applicant, this situation was even 
slightly worse. * 


However, only about. one-fourth of the 
average new applicant's teeth proved to be 
service-connected, and approximately 30 per- 
cent of the average repeat applicant’s teeth 
were service-connected for treatment. 

The basic law for outpatient treatment 
provides for the treatment of service-con- 
nected disability and also for other disabili- 
ties that may be associated with service- 
connected disability. Since the mouth is an 
integrally. functioning organ of the human 
body and the teeth are all related, it is im- 
possible to provide dental care solely for 
service-connected teeth in each case (al- 
though this is done where clinically pos- 
sible). For, example, if a veteran has lost 
his first molar under conditions which make 
that space service-connected and the two 
teeth adjacent to the molar are also missing 
but not service-connected, then to provide 
a replacement for the service-connected 
tooth, it is also essential to replace the two 
adjacent missing teeth, 
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It has been said that it is possible for a 
veteran patient to have only one service-con- 
nected tooth and finally to receive full den- 
tures from the Veterans’ Administration. It 
is possible by law ‘and has occasionally, but 
not frequently, occurred. 

The dental program has been made expen- 
sive by the fact that a large proportion of 
the veteran applicants require dental pros- 
theses and also by the fact that once service 
connection is established, the Government 
provides continuing care at the Federal ex- 


aon involved and costly this continuing 
care is may be illustrated by a case of a, 
veteran who has experienced seven episodes 
of treatment at VA expense. In 1935, this 
veteran who had 9 service-connected teeth 
came to the Veterans’ Administration for 
treatment. He was authorized and received 
one filling at a cost of $3. Four years later 
in 1939, he returned for an upper partial 
which cost the Veterans’ Administration 
$36.50. Three years later he received an- 
other upper partial at a cost of $48, Four 
years later in 1946, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion remade the upper partial and con- 
structed a lower partial at a cost of $85. In 
1949, 3 years later, it was necessary to 


extract’ 7 teeth (only one of which was 
service-connected), construct an upper full 
denture, remake the lower partial and add 
one filling at a cost of $246. Two years la- 
ter, it proved necessary to extract the vet- 
eran’s remaining eight teeth (none of them 
service-connected) in order to give the vet- 
eran a full upper and lower at a cost of $164. 
One year later, he came in for additional 
treatment at a cost of $70. This veteran to 
date has not only cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $652.50, but he is also ‘eligible for con- 
tinuing treatment. 

What then is to be done? The current 
program is admittedly expensive, but if the 
veteran is to receive effective dental care as 
presently authorized by law, there is no 
cheap way out. The cost per patient will 
increase as time goes on, and the only way 
that Congress can reduce the cost of the 
program without denying the veteran his 
legal due is to reduce the program's scope. 
The decision is up to Congress. Either Con- 
gress must provide generous funds for the 
outpatient dental program as it now stands, 
or, Congress must amend the program to the 
point where it is less generous to the vet- 
eran. 


Cost of VA dental program ! 


Fiseal year 


‘Total cost 


47, 385, 000 


Administra- 


3) 
$40, 246, 000 $3,311, 000 $36, 


Clinical costs 


VA clinics 
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Postal Transportation Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following which I have received from 
Mr. Henry T. Anglim, Jr., secretary, 
Boston branch, National Postal Trans- 
port Association. 

The Boston branch, National Postal 
Transport Association, composed of 
postal transportation clerks living and 
working in all six New England States, 
feels that the following article from the 
Postal Transport Journal of October 1952 
correctly states and honestly presents the 
tase for a salary increase for postal 
workers: 

THE SHRINKING PAYCHECK OR THE CASE OF 
DIMINISHING RETURNS 
(By Wallace J. Legge, Jr.) 

While postal transportation clerks have re- 
ceived salary increases averaging $1,770 since 
1945, their economic position, as a group, has 
steadily declined since 1939. 

One reason for this is that our salaries 
have continually lagged behind the rising 


cost of living. The legislative wheels grind 
slowly, with the result that each time salary 
legislation was enacted, it was obsolete on 
the day it became law. 

However, even if our salaries had kept pace 
with the rising cost of living, our economic 
position in our communities would still have 
declined. In this article the Committee on 
Labor Education will try to point up the 
two factors we believe to be responsible for 
our economic decline. 

THE COST OF LIVING 

In discussing the Department of Labor's 
Consumers Price Index, we wish to make 
clear that we do not agree that the index 
presents an accurate picture of the cost of 
living. We believe that the actual cost of 
living for people in our economic group is 
much higher than the percentage contained 
in the Consumers Price Index for Moderate 
Income Families. We must begin at some 
point, however, and for the purpose at hand 
will use the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Con- 
sumers Price Index. Our illustration is 
based upon a clerk who was grade 5 in 1939. 

During the 1935-39 period a grade 5 clerk 
received an annual salary of $2,450. 

In 1952 this same clerk, now classified 
grade 9, receives an annual salary of $4,270. 

Since 1939 the cost of living has increased 
91 percent. Therefore, the clerk who re- 
ceived $2,450 in 1939, should receive an an- 
nual salary of $4,679 in 1952. As he receives 
only $4,270, he deserves an Merease of $409 
to keep abreast of the rising cost.of living. 

There is another, and at this time more 
important factor to be considered. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT FACTOR 


Since 1939 the productivity of working 
people in our country has increased tremen- 
dously. This increased productivity has 
brought benefits to labor, industry, and the 
public. Through collective bargaining it has 
developed that labor’s share of the benefits 
made possible by greater efficiency is a mod- 
est 214 percent per year. This 214 percent 
is called the improvement factor, and we 
submit that the real reason postal transpor-_ 
tation clerks have slipped down the economic 
ladder is because we have confined our 


thinking to increasing salaries, commensurate 
with the increase in the cost of living and 
did not consider the improvement factor. 

The following breakdown is based upon the 
2% percent improvement factor beginning 
in 1939: 


03900 fcc cs 
2, 450 $2, 505 $55 
2, 450 2, 561 11 
2, 450 2, 618 168 
2, 450 2, 677 227 
2, 450 2, 737 287 
2, 900 3, 238 338 
3, 300 3, 711 411 
3, 300 3, 704 494 
3, 750 4, 329 579 
3, 870 4, 546 676 
3,870 4, C48 770. 
4, 270 5, 152 882 

1952. . 5. nec nrnnnennonee 4, 270 5, 268 998 


From the above it can be seen that the 
clerk in our illustration should now be re- 
ceiving $998 additional on the improvement 
factor alone, 

The question may be asked whether the 
efficiency and productivity of postal employ- 
ees has increased since 1939. In answer we 
quote the following from the Postmaster. 
General’s report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951: 

Page 2: “The revenues for the fiscal year 
1951 were $1,776,816,354. This was an in- 
crease of $99,329,387 or 5.92 percent over those 
of 1950, the previous highest revenues of 
any year in postal history.” 

Page 3: “Every effort is being made to off- 
set increasing costs. Output per man-hour 
has increased.” 

Page 4: “Expressed in number of pieces of 
mail, the volume for 1951 was 46,908,410,000, 
exceeding the previous year by 1,844,673,000 
pieces or 4.09 percent.” 

Page 4: “The number of pieces of mail 
per capita was 305.11 in 1951, as compared 
with 297.65 in 1950, The number was 219.72 
in 1941.” 

Page 4: “For the 10-year period 1941 to 
1951 the increase in the volume of mail and 
special service transactions was 60 percent.” 

Page 5: “While the pieces of mail increased 
4.09 percent in 1951 as compared with 1950, 
the hours of employment decreased 1.41 per- 
cent.” 

Page 5: “For the 10-year period ending 
with 1951, while revenue increased 119 per- 
cent, obligations 193 percent, pieces 60 per- 
cent, and pounds 91 percent, the hours of 
productive employment increased only 37 
percent.” 

Page 5: “The total number of postal em- 
ployees at the close of fiscal year 1951 was 
498,196, of which 2,617 were departmental 
employees and 495,569 fleld employees. The 
total at the close of fiscal year 1950 was 
500,578. Since 1945, mail volume increased 
23.7 percent, but the number of postal em- 
ployees increased only 14.3 percent.” 

We believe the above, taken from the Post- 
master General’s report, justifies our seek- 
ing a salary adjustment based upon the 21⁄4 
percent improvement factor. 

To keep abreast of the cost of living the 
clerk in our illustration needs $407; to re- 
ceive the benefit of increased efficiency and 
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productivity at the rate of 214 percent per 
year since 1939, he needs $998. The total 
is $1,405. 

Even if the clerk were to receive this in- 
crease of $1,405, he would still be short $5,996 
for the period 1939-52, because he did not 
receive any additional compensation for his 
increased productivity during those years. 


increases, his salary lagged behind the cost 
of living and he lost ground because the 
retroactive features of salary legislation were 
not liberal enough. 

These, we believe, are the reasons for the 
shrinking paycheck and why the economic 
status of postal transportation clerks de- 
clined during the 1939-52 period. Our 
real income diminished while our produc- 
tivity increased. 


FEPC Bill Termed Most Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most controyersial problems be- 
fore the Congress is the so-called fair 
employment practices bill. It has been 
my privilege to be a sponsor of this pro- 
posed legislation ever since the 8lst 
Congress. Unfortunately, a good deal of 
misinformation has developed as to the 
purposes and objectives of this legisla- 
tion, Mr. Ken Turner, special corre- 
spondent from the Dayton Daily News, 
in a feature article on August 16, 1952, 
sets at rest some of these myths, rumors, 
and misinterpretations. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Tur- 
ner’s article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I commend its reading 
in the spirit of understanding to all 
Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEPC BILL TERMED Most IMPORTANT 
(By Ken Turner) 

WasuINcTON, August 16.—This is a presi- 
dential campaign year and here along the 
Potomac where it is always in order to talk 
politics the words—civil rights—again have 
become of major importance. 

Hardly a day passes that the front pages 
of hundreds of papers do not carry these 
words in some headline. They have come 
to mean a flock of things to a lot of people. 
And in the days and weeks ahead you can 
expect to see more and more in the news- 
papers about civil rights. 

A major campaign issue Ís certain to re- 
solve about the always controversial question 
of civil rights. To some, they are fighting 
words; to others they are hopeful words. 

Actually the two words are a sort of catch- 
all for legislation designed to eliminate what 
is called discriminations because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Here in the Capital City these words have 
come to mean generally three things: (1) 
Abolition of State poll taxes as a prerequisite 
to voting; (2) a statute making lynching a 
Federal offense so that Federal agents may 
step in where lynchings have occurred and 
(3) the establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission (FEPC) with positive 
powers to eliminate discriminations in the 
émployment because of race, creed, or color, 

The a American generally under- 
stands what is meant by the first two. It is 
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the third of these so-called civil rights bills— 
FPEPC—which stirs the most heated contro- 
versy. It is also the least understood be- 
cause it is a complex plan. By the same 
token civil-rights advocates regard it as the 
most important. 

To find out just what the strong civil- 
rights advocates mean by FEPC the writer 
called on Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, the Senate’s leading 
champion of civil-rights legislation. 

Senator HUMPHREY is the principal au- 
thor of a fair employment practices bill 
which has been O. K.'d by the Senate Labor 
Committee and is certain to be heard from 
when the new Congress goes into session in 
January. 

But Senator HUMPHREY, realizing the con- 
troversy that FEPC always stirs, has steered 
clear of that title in his bill which has the 
backing of 15 other Senators, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

It is called the Federal Equality of Oppor- 
tunity in Employment Act, and its chief pur- 
pose is to “prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, and ancestry.” 

The new measure is a sort of compromise 
approach to the question. It has been writ- 
ten in such a way that on its face it answers 
much of the long-standing criticism leveled 
at such legislation in the past. 

For instance, opponents have consistently 
charged that antidiscrimination or FEPC leg- 
islation would regulate the employment 
practices of all businesses, even the corner 
drug store; that it would require an em- 
ployer to hire minority workers that he 
didn’t need; that employees would have to 
replace white employees with Negroes; that 
employers charged with discrimination could 
be forced to stand trial in some court far 
removed from their residence; that the Com- 
mission could send employers to jail for re- 
fusing to abide by its decisions, 

None of these charges will hold water un- 
der the terms of the new bill, according to 
the Senator. 

Taking note of the fact that the letters 
“FEPC” quickly bring the proposed legisla- 
tion into bad repute, Senator HUMPHREY 
said: 

“Those initials set off an emotional out- 
burst, not a reasoned reaction. They have 
been given all sopts of fantastic connota- 
tions; businessmen imagine the Government 
looking over their shoulders and controlling 
every detail of their office operations; States 
and municipalities see the Federal Govern- 
ment reaching into the intimate affairs of 
our citizens. * * * 

“It is time to wipe the slate clean and 
examine the proposed Federal legislation for 
equality of opportunity in employment on 
its merits. Only thorough public knowledge 
of the impact and its provisions will dispel 
the confusion connected with this issue. 

“Let’s begin with the most widely circu- 
lated misgeneralization, that under this bill 
the Government will dictate to all employ- 
ers how to run their business. This is false 
on two counts. First, the sole impact of 
the bill is to prohibit discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry in the hiring and treatment of 
employees. In all other respects the em- 
ployer is free to operate his business as he 
chooses. 

“Second, far from regulating all businesses, 
the bill would affect only a small minority 
of them—about 2 percent. Its application 
is limited to concerns in interstate com- 
merce with 50 or more employees. Of the 
3,500,000 companies in the United States, 
only 70,700 have more than 50 workers,” 

Here’s the way the Federal law would 
work: 

First a sworn charge of discrimination 
must be made by an employee. If the 
charge is supported by convincing evidence, 
the employer, employment agency, or union 
charged would be Invited to talk it over with 
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a Commission’ member or representative. 
During this period of informal proceedings 
every effort would be made to reach an 
agreement. If the party charged agreed 
that there had been a violation of the law 
and was willing to remedy it, the case would 
end there. 

If no agreement is reached, a formal hear- 
ing would be required at which the employer, 
or agency, or union would have all the pro- 
tections of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
They would be entitled to a statement of 
charges and be given full opportunity to 
cross-examine, have witnesses for their side, 
and present all relevant evidence. In addi- 
tion the burden of proving the charge would 
be on the Government attorney. 

Any order of the Commission must be 
based upon the preponderance of the eyi- 
dence—the usual test for establishing a 
plaintiff's case in State courts. The Com- 
mission’s order, after the hearing, would 
either dismiss the charge or direct the party 
complained of to cease the unlawful employ- 
ment practice. 

But the Commission’s order would not be 
self-enforcing. A decree of a Federal cir- 
cuit court of appeals would be required. A 
party dissatisfied with the Commission's or- 
der could obtain a court review and sub- 
stantial evidence would be required before 
the court would issue the enforcement 
decree. 

Failure to abide by the decree of the court 
would subject the employer, agency, or 
union to normal contempt penalties of Fed- 
eral courts. 

Other provisions of the proposed legisla- 
tion provide that the seven-member Com- 
mission, appointed by the President, shall 
be confirmed by the Senate; that principal 
agents of the Commission, other than com- 
missioners, shall be residents of the area in 
which they perform their duties; that where 
there are State and local agencies with simi- 
lar legislation the Federal act shall cede its 
jurisdiction to that agency; that Congress 
can override any regulation of the Commis- 
sion it considers not consistent with the 
congressional act. 

Senator Humpurey, who dislikes the use 
of the word “compulsory” as applied to the 
act, insists that this measure is an “en<- 
forceable antidiscrimination proposal that is 
workable—not a compulsory law.” 

He said that its “enforcement provisions” 
have been greatly “magnified into the threat~ 
ening picture of the Federal Government 
going around with a club to browbeat any 
businessman it can find.” 

He added “No one should be fooled by this 
caricature. The club is there, all right, but 
it is a pretty small one and can be used 
only as a last resort. 

“Voluntary compliance will be the rule, as 
it has been under State and municipal ad- 
ministration of similar legislation. Already 
9 States and some 25 cities have enacted 
enforceable guarantees of equal opportunity 
for employment. 

“The record in New York State, the first 
to pass fair-employment legislation, shows 
that an amazing number of cases are settled 
by voluntary means. Since 1945 out of some 
2,800 complaints filed, precisely 1 case got 
to the courts. Other States have had com- 
parable experience. 

“T have heard many people say that they 
are all for equality of opportunity but they 
don’t like the idea of quotas or regimenta- 
tion. Neither do I. Quotas would be in 
violation of this proposal because they would 
make race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry a criterion for hiring and/or firing. 

“Under it the employer will hire or fire 
minority workers for the same reason he 
does anybody else. He certainly shouldn't 
be required to fire anybody to make room for 
workers drawn from some minority group. 

“But he would be required to select new 
employees from among qualified applicants 
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regardless of their racial or religious back- 
grounds: Senate bill 3368 would not guar- 
antee a job to anybody; all it would guar- 
antee is a fair chance to get a job in 2 per- 
cent of the businesses of this country. 
Surely this is a modest objective.” 

Senator HumPHREY admitted that preju- 
dices cannot be abolished by legislation. But 
he added “we believe that acts of discrimi- 
nation that flow from prejudices can be 
prevented. What we want is the Federal 
Government to say these discriminations are 
bad and then enact an enforceable law, that 
is workable, to end them.” 

- He said he believes that Senate bill 3368 
is both a “defensible and reasonable ap- 
proach to the problem of discrimination in 
employment which is national in scope and 
effect.” 


Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, which was 
founded 106 years ago and is today one 
of our largest colleges in the country, 
last week installed a new president. He 
is Dr. Buell Gordon Gallagher, who prior 
to his association with CCNY was Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Higher Education 
in the United States Office of Education. 
He has a fine reputation as a scholar, 
educator, and administrator. The ad- 
dress he delivered at the inaugural cere- 
monies also shows him to be a man of 
high ideals, tolerance, and integrity. 

At a time when academic freedom is 
being threatened and our educational 
system finds itself on the defensive, it is 
most encouraging to know that a man of 
Dr. Gallagher's caliber and convictions 
will be at the helm of a great institution 
of learning. He should prove to be of 
invaluable help in the struggle to main- 
tain academic freedom in our schools 
and colleges and to keep our educational 
system strong. 

In connection with the current inves- 
tigations of the country’s schools and 
colleges, I want to bring to the attention 
of all my colleagues a very fine editorial 
on the subject and the major portion of 
Dr. Gallagher's address, both of which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 23, 1953: 

FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, under Representative HAROLD VELDE, 
is preparing its investigation of the country’s 
educational system. The start of a week 
which is expected to see the inquiry launched 
is a good time, it seems to us, to read over 
the inaugural address delivered last week 
by Buell G. Gallagher, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, as it appears 
elsewhere on this page, Dr. Gallagher states 
simply, firmly, and clearly the importance of 
preserving freedom in this vital sector of the 
Nation's life. He gives his pledge, as a good 
citizen, and a good educator, to fight all those 
who would confuse disloyalty with dissent 
and would challenge by their pressures what 
is basic to a free society—the people's right 
to know, 

Dr. Gallagher's manifesto is convincing 
because it places the responsibility for pre- 
serving this freedom where it must rest— 


upon the institutions of learning themselves; 
and because it sees that responsibility in 
essentially moral terms. “Integrity,” he 
says, “is the heart of the matter.” Without 
integrity, unorthodox or unpopular views can 
be pushed so as to indoctrinate the student; 
or they can become part of a conspiracy 
aimed against the national existence itself. 
In her address last week before the American 
Association of School Administrators Mrs. 
Agnes E. Meyer also took this position: “The 
executives of educational institutions,” she 
said, “should have the same right to control 
their loyalty p as the executives of 
the Federal Government.” Faith in the in- 
tegrity of these educational executives is a 
first condition of freedom in our schools and 
colleges. 

The methods which these institutions 
should adopt will vary according to circum- 
stances. Mrs. Meyer, for example, laid down 
in some detail what seemed to her the essen- 
tial differences in procedure applicable to 
a college and a public school. Dr, Conant, 
in his last annual report as president of 
Harvard, put the matter in terms which seem 
to us sound for a university, when he said 
that although he would not knowingly hire 
a Communist, he would not institute a gen- 
eral inquiry on the chance that he might 
turn up one hidden party member. Such an 
inquiry, he maintained, would do far more 
harm than good, subjecting the faculty to 
an unwarranted examination of opinions and 
teaching methods. 

Once the responsibility is seen to rest with 
the schools and colleges—with their admin- 
istrators, faculties, and trustees—the role of 
the Government falls into perspective. Ob- 
viously, it will not be held that the Govern- 
ment has no right to investigate; but it can 
be held, as Senator Tarr has done, that con- 
gressional investigation of communism in 
education should only be undertaken when 
there is definite evidence of organized Com- 
munist activity. Lacking that, an investi- 
gation almost inevitably falls into an unfair 
pillorying of individuals and a penalizing 
of honest dissent. In the investigations 
which are now being planned these dangers 
are, it seems to us, very grave. The spokes- 
men for America’s schools and colleges need 
to respond to the challenge with the kind of 
courage which speaks through Dr. Gal- 
lagher’s address; and théy need to reaffirm 
that integrity without which, as he asserts, 
all freedoms are menaced. 


FREEDOM AND INTEGRITY—NEW PRESIDENT OF 
City COLLEGE INSISTS ON THE RicHT To 
Know 


(Following is the major portion of the in- 
augural address by Buell G. Gallagher, pres- 
ident of the City College of the College of the 
City of New York, delivered at the Great 
Hall on Friday afternoon:) 


The free college is the citadel of a free 
society. In this present hour of history, the 
continuing battle for democratic freedoms 
comes to sharp focus in the struggle to de- 
fend academic integrity. 

There is nothing new in the fact that 
academic freedom must be maintained and 
defended against all attacks. 

I, for one, look with dismay and mounting 
resentment on the growing tendency in our 
day for persons, organizations, and groups 
outside the academic halls to intrude them- 
selves and their ideas upon the college and 
university. I shall oppose, with all the vigor 
I possess, any effort of the Communist Party 
to tell the president, faculty, and students 
of the City College what to think and how to 
act. With equal determination, I reject the 
suggestion that the Nazi-Fascist mind has 
a place among us, or that persons committed 
to racist dogmas should be free to poison 
the minds of youth. And with equal reso- 
lution, I set my face against certain poli- 
ticians or patriotic organizations or self- 
styled educational experts who bring their 
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forms of pressure upon educators, for pur- 
poses best known to themselves. The peo- 
ple’s right to know is the key to all our liber- 
ties, and this right to know carries with 
it the right to inquire and to teach freely— 
without ‘nterference from outside pressures. 

But freedom can be lost by subversion 
from within just as readily as by intrusion 
from without. Therefore, integrity must be 
coupled with freedom if the battle is to be 
won. 

Occasionally, in academic circles, one runs 
across men who seem not to know the sig- 
nificance of integrity in intellectual en- 
deavor. These are they who bring to the 
process of intellectual endeavor, not an open 
mind but a prejudgment. They stand on 
some theory, conviction, or dogma which 
claims absolute validity, and which in its 
nature is not amenable to revision in the 
light of evidence. They wear the scholars’ 
garb and go through the motions of scholarly 
competence; but they lack that basic desid- 
eratum without which there is no integrity in 
thought or action: They are not ready to 
revise their convictions in the light of veri- 
fied fact and experience. They do not en- 
gage in inquiry and teaching for the purpose 
of testing a hypothesis and revising as- 
sumptions in the light of the evidence. In- 
stead, they insist that all inquiry and all in- 
struction are merely instruments to their 
preconceived end. 

Consider an example or two. The Marxist 
interpretation of natural science is not guided 
by the evidence, as the Lysenko controversy 
sadly demonstrates. The Marxist interpre- 
tation of history is not history; instead, it 
is an interpretation springing from a fixed 
theory of human nature and human be- 
havior which contorts facts to conform to 
dogma. The lengths to which the dogmatic 
compulsions of the closed mind will drive its 
slaves are shown in the current criminal 
absurdities of Kremlin anti-Semitism. And 
who among us needs argument tn convince 
him that totalitarianism of the right is just 
as inimical to faithful inquiry for truth as 
is its twin evil on the left? 

There are voices today which would in- 
clude religious dogmatism in the catalog 
of objectionable traits which threaten aca- 
demic integrity. I count myself among those 
voices. But my objection is against religious 
dogmatism, not against religion. 

Here at the City College, we hold that 
men are to be free to choose their own faith, 
whether Jew or Gentile, Protestant, or Catho- 
lic, atheist or freethinker. Furthermore, we 
welcome the diversity this brings. We ask 
that no man apologize for being frankly 
what he is as a believing or disbelieving per- 
son. We seek freedom for religion, with mu- 
tual respect and the right to dissent. We 
reject any form of religious bigotry, not 
merely because bigotry makes for poor 
human relations but also because bigotry is 
irreverent, perhaps blasphemous. A truly 
religious man, like a truly scientific man, 
approaches all matters of evidence openly 
and freely, refusing to force the patterns of 
dogma on himself, his fellows, or the facts 
of life. 

If educators are to be true to their heritage, 
they must, with Thomas Jefferson, be op- 
posed to every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man. They must defend the right of men 
to think otherwise, to dissent, and to quarrel 
with one another in the search for better 
answers to better questions. No participant 
in the educational process should be per- 
mitted to retreat into some coward’s castle 
of dogmatism, claiming immunity. And no 
matter what immunity is claimed, none from 
outside the college or university can be per- 
mitted to level false accusations of subver- 
sion against the process of free inquiry. The 
essence of subversion is the destruction of 
freedom; and therefore dogma, from what- 
ever quarter, is truly subversive. Only when 
academic freedom is carefully safeguarded 
against intrusions from without and against 
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perversion from within, only then is freedom 
of inquiry safe, and only then is the future 
secure. 

Integrity ts the heart of the matter. Given 
integrity, freedom has foundations; without 
it, all freedoms are endangered. No man 
should be put in jeopardy for holding an 
opinion: That is the meaning of academic 
freedom. But when an opinion holds a man, 
freedom for him has become impossible be- 
cause there is no integrity in him. Free 
inquiry into the evidence in the continuing 
search for truth is beyond the capabilities 
of the closed mind. Thus, the man who 
lacks basic integrity disqualifies himself as 
& candidate for the fraternity of the free. 

In the hysteria of the present hour, we 
must avoid two extremes of error. On the 
other hand, are those who say that in 
order to protect the innocent we must Iet 
the guilty go unidentified. Others claim 
that they would rather victimize some who 
are innocent to make sure that all the guilty 
Surely both these attitudes are 


For my part, I will have none of the drag- 
net methods of trial by accusation which 
are being proposed in some quarters. Neither 
will I stand aside and refuse to act when the 
evidence is clear merely because some men 
allege that action against the guilty is an 
infringement of academic freedom. Free- 
dom in the academic realm, as elsewhere, 
rests on the careful safeguarding of the in- 
nocent and the equally careful identifica- 
tion of those not innocent. To act other- 
wise is to be morally irresponsible. 

The City College was founded 106 years 
ago as The Free Academy. It was intended 
to be free in three meanings of the word: 
No money cost for instruction; no bar- 
riers of creed or color for admission; and 
no dogmatic locks on the door of free in- 
quiry. But there is a price to pay at this 
college, a price demanded of students, teach- 
ers, and administrators. The price of our 
freedom is integrity. Only we can pay it, 
each for himself. 

This institution Is a microcosm of Ameri- 
can democracy. All of the problems and all 
of the hopes of a great nation and a free 
people converge within its sometimes turbu- 
lent and always exhilarating life. Here, if 
anywhere, we have the chance to put into 
practice the maxim that education, instead 
of being merely preparation for life, is life 
itself 

It is with quiet confidence that I address 
myself to the tasks before me, trusting that 
my colleagues of the faculty and stu- 
dent body will prevent that confidence 
from becoming arrogance. In these opening 
6 months they have already demonstrated a 
peculiar effectiveness in keeping me humble. 
I trust they will continue to do so, without 
reticence. I am not foolish enough to pre- 
sume that I will make no mistakes. Neither 
am I vain enough to arrogate to myself the 
deference sometimes paid to the office. With 
charity, forbearance, and mutual respect, we 
shall have malice for none. We shall apply 
our energies to the central purposes of edu- 
cation. We shall defend freedom with the 
shield of integrity. 


Seven-Point Statement of Labor-Relations 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following letter and 
statement: 
DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 23, 1953. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The principles set 
forth in the attached statement should be 
used as a guide in the formulation of any 
labor legislation. Needed is an approach 
that recognizes the fact that employers and 
employees must operate on a basis of mutual 
benefit and legislation or other governmental 
action that tends to obstruct cooperation and 
voluntary agreement must be eliminated. 

Our Nation has been established on a 
premise that all people and groups should 
have the same duties, rights, freedoms, and 
responsibilities. When a special privilege is 
given to one it is a freedom taken from an- 
other, and contradicts our concept of a free 
society. This policy statement has been pre- 
pared and adopted with this in mind. 

Your comments will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
HARVEY CAMPBELL, 
Executive Vice President. 


SEVEN-POINT STATEMENT OF LABOR-RELATIONS 
PoLicy 


To effectuate a labor-relations policy which 
will recognize the rights and obligations of 
employees, employers and the public, we be- 
lieve the following principles are pertinent: 

1. We believe for collective bargaining to 
be effective, laws should encourage voluntary 

, free from domination of Govern- 
ment, union or management. 

2. We subscribe to the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively when 
such action is the result of their own free 
and uncoerced choice. 

3. We believe that individual workers must 
have the sole right to decide whether or not 
they should join a labor organization and 
we oppose any form of legislation that per- 
mits compulsory unionism. 

4. We favor effective procedures that pre- 
vent jurisdictional strikes, secondary boy- 
cotts and other unjustifiable practices. 

5. We believe impartial conciliation and 
mediation require that the functions of the 
Federal Conciliation and Mediation Service 
should remain independent of all other gov- 
ernmental agencies, 

6. We reaffirm that agreements in restraint 
of trade and monopolistic practices, whether 
by employer or union, are inimical to the 
public interest, 

T. We believe that to attain maximum pro- 
duction of goods and services at lower prices 
and to promote world peace and prosperity, 
individual initiative and effort should be en- 
couraged and rewarded. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has always 
advocated a free competitive society and will 
continue to support any program consistent 
with these views, 


Why a TVA Celebration? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following editorial 
by Mr. Barrett Shelton from the Decatur 
(Ala.) Daily of February 22, 1953: 

Way A TVA CELEBRATION? 

One hundred and fifty million people in 

the United States should be interested in 
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the 20th anniversary celebration scheduled 
for May 18, 1953, at Muscle Shoals. 

This is no ordinary event. This is the 
20th anniversary of the creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Too many people in our United States have 
little or no sound knowledge of the meaning 
and the activities of TVA and what these 
activities have meant and do mean to all the 
people of the United States. They have been 
deluded by propaganda into believing that 
5 million people in the ‘7-State area included 
in TVA are the beneficiaries of large gifts 
from the United States Government, money 
that comes from “he taxpayers of the whole 
of the country. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

That’s why a celebration is planned at 
Muscle Shoals, in the hope that 150 milion 
people may have an opportunity to learn 
what TVA means to the Nation and to the 
world. If we can tell this story in full fact, 
it is not likely that any Congress, Republican 
or Democratic, will find it wise to weaken or 
destroy the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
is up to us. TVA cannot do it. We will have 
to tell the story and we will have to get it to 
the people of the country in all the media 
of communication—press, radio, by public 
speech, television. 

You may be sure there is a factual story to 
tell. TVA isn’t known as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy simply because the Tennessee River 
has been harnessed, but because this is the 
area in which the arsenal of dem oper- 
ates for the safety and the defense of this 
Nation. 

But the people generally, and some of the 
people in our own area who did not grow up 
with TVA, who do not remember the dismal 
days of 1931-32, have been victimized with 
strong dosages of propaganda to the point 
that they regard TVA as a political hand-out, 
that the 5 million people in the seven-State 
area are riding the backs of the other 
145 million people of this country. 

Actually we have had no preferential treat- 
ment from the Federal Government. Funds 
have been invested in this valley just as in 
all sections of the country for the purpose of 
improving the lot of the people. Any funds 
invested in this valley for any other purpose 
are being paid back to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Flood control, reforestation, navigation, 
the improvement of the public health by the 
Federal Government was not started in this 
valley. Such protection for the general pub- 
lic was not born here. These things were 
necessary here, just as they were and are nec- 
essary in all sections of our country. Do not 
think for one minute that the dollars of 
Alabama taxpayers are not spent in all the 
other States of this Nation, for they are, and 
we have not cried out at the imposition of it. 
Neither would the millions of people outside 
this seven-State area cry out against Federal 
dollars being spent in this valley were it not 
that they have been deluded with strong 
dosages of propaganda, 

It is this poisonous stuff that we hope to 
combat with the celebration at Muscle Shoals 
this May 18. This celebration is to be the 
launching point, and while we must admit 
that we do not have hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to spend in a continuous campaign 
of smoke-screening such as the private power 
interests have indulged in since the birth of 
TVA, we are going to do our best to get the 
story over to the people of the United States 
so they will not be penalized by the Congress 
by lessening the defense of this country 
through weakening TVA. 

There are a great many contributions made 
to the Nation by the TVA and the 5 million 
people in this seven-State area. This we 
propose to show. This we expect to take to 
all corners of the United States. This simple 
lesson we expect to teach the Congress. 

We have said many times that had TVA 
been a failure there never would have been 
a word said about it. Scoffers and critics 
would have written it off, dismissed it, as an 
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experiment that wouldn’t work. But it has 
worked for the benefit of the Nation as well 
as for this area and it is national folly to 
consider other than the strengthening of this 
great independent agency of the Government, 

And we propose to show why in this coun- 
terattack to be launched at Muscle Shoals, 
the birthplace of TVA. 

That’s why this celebration is necessary, 
to combat propaganda with the truth. 


Any Time, Bishop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Any Time, Bishop” 
which appeared in the Times-Herald for 
February 25, 1953: 

ANY TIME, BISHOP 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has joined the 
war against Americans who object to com- 
munism on the campus. He may wish to 
have the case stated otherwise, but the facts 
are against him. 

Like Dean Sayre at Washington Cathedral 
and Pastor Davies of the All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Bishop Oxnam denounces the sen- 
atorial inquiry into communism in the 
schools and other parallel inquiries. 

At the installation of Dr. Hurst R. Ander- 
son as new president of American University 
here, yesterday, the bishop attacked the 
investigations as a threat not only to edu- 
cation but also to religion and said: 

“The time has come to carry this issue to 
the people for decision.” 

Well, bishop, just how would you like to 
carry it? The people of the United States 
are easy enough to reach. They are all 
around you. They are of all ages, sizes, 
races and religious persuasion. They are 
well informed, too, far better informed than 
you realize, to judge from your utterances. 

What you are saying, Bishop Oxnam, can- 
not be supported in the evidence. The same 
is true about Dean Sayre and Mr. Davies. 

‘You gentlemen of the clergy are the ones 
shouting hysteria, You are the ones playing 
on fear. You are the ones advancing florid 
generalities and making character assassina- 
tion, too, for that matter. 

You are alleging guilt by association, and 
you are not being very nice about it, elther. 

There can come a time when clergymen, 
too, step out of character, and this con- 
certed performance of the above three looks 
like a pretty good example of it. 

Let us be specific about a point or two. 
There are Communists. They look pretty 
dangerous to people whose sons and hus- 
bands are being killed by them, or on ac- 
count of them. 

These Communists were once unimportant 
in the world. They became important after 
being invited into the Government of the 
United States and allowed to run loose on 
the school campuses of the United States, 
from 1930 onward to this present time. 

They have done a good little bit of dam- 
age here and there. 

Some people are aware of it, and on that 
account there was formed in Congress, in 
1938, a House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Then, as now, men such as Bishop 
Oxnam, Dean Sayre, and Pastor Davies split 
the wind with attacks on that committee. 

Individual members of the committee have 
been politically destroyed, in some instances, 
and in others, adyanced politically, depend- 


ing on their merits and fortunes, Some bad 
men have served on the committee and some 
good men, as with all other committees of 
Congress, and all other institutions, includ- 
ing pulpits. The committee endures. Why? 

The committee itself has never lost a 
single battle on the floor of the House. 
Instead, it has become a permanent and re- 
spected and competent servitor of the whole 
House and of the Nation. 

Just yesterday, by a vote of 315 to 2, it 
was given an appropriation of $300,000 to 
continue its work. Why? 

There has been long a-breeding the cur- 
rent inquiry into communism on the school 
campuses, 

It is a difficult assignment, and we could 
all wish it were avoidable. It is not. It has 
the indorsement of the Nation, if anything 
ever did, and it is needed if anything ever 
was. The schoolchild is the most susceptible 
of all Communist targets. 

This inquiry is being conducted in the 
Senate, for that body has taken up special- 
ized fields of Communist troubles. So vast is 
the conspiracy and so terrible its force the 
House committee just cannot do all the work 
that must be done. If the people disapprove 
of this, why is the Senate following the 
House into action? , 

Bishop, you want to carry the issue of it 
to the people for decision. That has al- 
ready been done, if you were only conscious 
of the facts. But if you want to try it again, 
go to it. This is a free country. 

Go out and run for public office. Hire a 
hall. Bring a lawsuit. Test the proposition 
however you will. But don’t fool yourself. 

The privileges and immunities of the cloth 
will not apply. The challenge of communism 
is basic. Our right to survive is basic, too. 
You can pick your side and you will find 
plenty of action, interest, and perhaps also 
some enlightenment, in the experience. 


Statehood Reasons Are Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, once 
more the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has 
editorially urged statehood for Alaska. 
The lead editorial in that newspaper, 
which appeared in the issue of February 
17, should be read by everyone interested 
in this subject; and it is a subject which 
ought to be of interest to every American. 

The editorial follows: 

WHY ALASKA SHOULD Be INCLUDED 

The Republican platform calis for state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska. In his cam- 
paign President Eisenhower urged the quick 
admission of both into the Union. 

Yet in his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent properly called for statehood for Ha- 
wail, but was strangely silent about Alaska. 
And not a single Republican joined in a bill 
which 14 Democrats introduced in the Sen- 
ate to make Alaska a State. Delegate BART- 
LETT, Alaska’s single, nonvoting representa- 
tive in Congress, is afraid that none of the 
3 Senate and 5 House bills for Alaskan 
statehood which have been introduced in the 
83d Congress will so much as receive a 
hearing. 

Why this contradictory state of affairs? 
Hawali has certainly won its right to state- 
hood—but has not Alaska won its right to 
statehood as well? 

Republicans in Congress are not keen on 
statehood for Alaska because they figure its 
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2 Senators and at least 1 Representative 
would be Democrats, as Raymond F. Brandt 
explained it in a recent report to this news- 
paper. Conversely, they think Hawaii will 
send Republicans to Congress, 

Delegate BARTLETT invites the Republicans 
to read the election returns, since last year 
Alaskan voters elected 11 Republicans and 
only 5 Democrats as Territorial Senators. 
The Alaska House is now composed of 20 
Republicans and 4 Democrats. On even the 
lowest level of partisanship, therefore, Re- 
publican opposition to admitting Alaska may 
be misguided. 

Many southern Democrats in Congress 
are as unfriendly to Alaskan statehood as 
are the Republicans with whom they so often 
vote. They fear that the Members of Con- 
gress Alaska would send to Washington would 
support a rule to control filibusters on civil- 
rights legislation no matter whether they 
were Republicans or Democrats. Their party 
platform pledge of statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii does not influence them. 

The reason which is being advanced for 
denying statehood to Alaska simultaneously 
with Hawaii is that 95 percent of its land 
would be retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment in nearly all the statehood bills. The 
remaining 5 percent, so this reasoning runs, 
would not be enough to enable Alaska to 
support itself as a State. 

The new Secretary of the Interior, Douglas 
McKay, says he doubts the advisability of 
giving statehood to Alaska as long as this 
situation prevalls. 

When Oregon was admitted to the Union, 
94 years ago, only 8 percent of the land with- 
in its borders came under the administration 
of the new State government. The Nevada 
State government possesses jurisdiction over 
only 13 percent of the area of the State to 
this day. Alaska with 5 percent would have 
3 to 4 times as much land as Oregon had to 
start as a State. 

The argument that Alaska is too poor to be 
a State does not hold up under such eyi- 
dent facts as that, for example, in 1944 its 
residents paid a larger per capita Federal 
income tax than the people of any of the 11 
Western States. 

In any event, legislation to transfer equi- 
table amounts of land to Alaska is before 
Congress and can be enacted as easily as 
statehood itself—if Congress wishes. 

There are many reasons for Alaskan state- 
hood. The cost of living is kept unreason- 
ably high in Alaska by a shipping monopoly, 
centered in Seattle and supported by an act 
of Congress which makes it illegal for Cana- 
dian ships to carry cargo or passengers be- 
tween Alaskan ports. The Supreme Court 
has said that this law would be an unconsti- 
tutional discrimination if Alaska were a 
State. Freed of this hobble, Alaskans could 
use the ports of Portland, Oreg., and Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia. 

Alaska is held back by lack of control over 
its own resources. Salmon, one of the rich- 
est of these resources, is taken destructively 
from its waters by fish traps, a device which 
most Alaskans have voted to outlaw, If it 
were a State, Alaska could banish the fish 
trap, as Oregon, Washington; and California 
have already done. 

Industrially, as well, Alaska is retarded by 
denial of statehood. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America wants to build a $400 mil- 
Hon hydroelectric plant and aluminum 
smelter near Skagway, which would be the 
largest manufacturing enterprise Alaska has 
ever had. It is encountering difficulty get- 
ting land, because land it wants is with- 
held by the Government from industrial 
development. 

There are political reasons why Alaska will 
remain underdeveloped as long as it is kept 
in territorial status. Its single Delegate at 
Washington is overworked and does not have 
the power of a voting Member. He cannot 
attend all the committee meetings, be in 
all the places where there is work to be done 
for Alaska. 
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An example of Alaska’s weak position in 
the national councils occurred when the 
Coast Guard was compelled to lop off one of 
its districts several years ago. Sparing the 
politically stronger States on the Pacific 
coast, it took away Alaska’s only Coast Guard 
district and combined it with Seattle's 
although, as Governor Gruening said, “our 
population derives its chief livelihood from 
the sea.” 

Alaska is handicapped populationwise by 
lack of statehood. Many more Americans 
would go there if they had a chance to grow 
up with a new State. Alaska has climate 
and physical conditions similar to those of 
Scandinavia, yet the Scandinavian countries 
have a population of 13 million—to Alaska’s 
128,643. Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Arctic explorer, says Alaska possesses richer 
resources than all Scandinavia and could 
quickly support a population of 1 million. 

Militarily, Alaska is retarded by lack of 
statehood for all the reasons that hold back 
its industrial and agricultural development 
and its growth in population. A strong 
military defense requires a strong domestic 
economy to supply, support, feed, and trans- 
port it. 

The late Gen. Billy Mitchell said: “I think 
Alaska is the most important strategic place 
in the world.” Gen. Henry H. Arnold, who 
commanded the United States Army Air 
Forces in World War Il, said: “Any surprise 
attack on the United States will come by 
air, and it will come via the Arctic Circle.” 
Alaska is as close to Russia as Warrenton 
is to St. Louis, and stands directly between 
Russia and the rich uranium fields at Port 
Radium, Canada, 

Beside these compelling considerations, 
how big do the objections of partisanship 
and prejudice look? Alaska needs statehood 
no more than the United States needs a 
strong, developing, thriving Alaska as part 
of the Union, The responsibility rests upon 
the administration and Congress to make 
good on their promises by admitting Alaska— 
along with Hawaii. 


Gold Miners Are Hopeful, but California’s 
Carrot Crop Outvalues Gold Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Mountain Democrat of 
February 19, 1953, in regard to the posi- 
tion of the gold miners in the West. Gold 
is the only commodity which has not in- 
creased in price since 1935, when. the 
value of gold was frozen at $35 an ounce. 
In addition, the gold mines were closed 
up by a discriminatory order during the 
last World War—no similar order ever 
being issued against any other productive 
industry in the country. Great damage 
was inflicted on the gold-mining indus- 
try. Today gold production, which used 
to be one of the large industries in Cali- 
fornia, is now less in value than the 
winter carrot crop produced in our State. 

I have again introduced a-bill to per- 
mit a free market for domestic, newly 
mined gold. For more than 10 years the 
gold production in this country has been 
less than the amount of gold used for 
commercial and artistic purposes—the 


balance being supplied out of the gold 
stores of the United States Treasury at 
a price less than the world market. It is 
our view that this domestic market 
should be made available to the domestic 
gold producer without interference from 
the Treasury Department, and I am in 
hopes that the Banking and Currency 
Committee will at an early date give me 
a hearing on this legislation. 
The editorial referred to follows: 


GOLD MINERS ARE HOPEFUL 


Gold miners are excited at the prospect 
that the new administration may do some- 
thing about increasing the price of gold. 

So far as California is concerned, some- 
thing like that will have to be done if the 
gold-mining industry is to be rescued from 
approaching oblivion, 

Olaf P. Jenkins, chief of the State division 
of mines, has just issued figures showing 
that the 1952 production of gold sagged again 
to only $8,874,355. This is only a little more 
than the value of the 1952 cherry crop, 
$8,730,000, and not as much as the value of 
the 1952 winter carrot crop, $8,978,000. 

To this low estate has the once great gold- 
producing State of California been brought 
by a series of blows which started when gold 
mining was singled out, from among the 
industries in the Nation, to be killed by 
executive flat, as nonessential to the war 
effort. Steadily rising costs have prevented 
the producers from staging a comeback, with 
the price of gold fixed at $35 an ounce. 

Somewhat inexplicably, the Truman ad- 
ministration would not even permit Ameri- 
can gold producers to sell newly mined gold 
on the world market, a privilege granted by 
most other nations to their gold miners so 
that they might benefit by the prevailing 
higher price of gold on the world market. 

Perhaps the new administration will do 
something for this badly crippled industry 
which was at one time the cornerstone of our 
State’s economy. 


Postmaster Thomas A. Wilkinson, of 
Lynn: Man of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following remarks I delivered at the 
reception honoring Postmaster Thomas 
A. Wilkinson, of Lynn, Mass., as Man of 
the Year at the brotherhood dinner 
under the auspices of B’nai B’rith com- 
mittee on Sunday, February 22, 1953, at 
the Hotel Edison, Lynn, Mass.: 

The secret which scientists have been 
searching for these many centurles—the key 
to perpetual motion—is to be found right 
here in Lynn, sparked by the personality 
and activities of one Thomas Wilkinson. 

They tell me that he is postmaster, but 
that is only the beginning. 

When some men rise to a prominent posi- 
tion they become lost in it. 

But not Tommy. 

You couldn’t keep him confined to any 
building. Because he has to be with people. 

If by some unhappy circumstance he 
found himself behind the Iron Curtain, you 
may be sure he'd contrive some method to 
get through it. 

As it is, he is Lynn’s roving ambassador 
of good will, pitching in to help this civic 
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cause, visiting the sick, assisting the poor, 
alert to everything that goes on in his 
beloved city, at home wherever he goes, 
always giving of his experience and cheer- 
fulness to make life better and brighter all 
the way. 

Anyone who has ever had to do business 
with the Lynn Post Office knows that it runs 
as smoothly as a clock, because the man 
who has full responsibility for its operations 
knows that friendly service keeps the pub- 
lic and the postal workers both satisfied. 

The great human gift of getting along with 
people is rare and precious. It is essential 
to any group effort. And it makes the 
hardest job seem easier. 

After I first met Tommy I used to wonder 
if it were something in his diet, some special 
sort of vitamin, that supercharged him with 
extra energy and enthusiasm. 

When I tried his favorite foods, however, I 
didn't get the same results. 

I looked around for another explanation. 

One day I found it. 

I met a man who served with Tommy in 
World War I, and the story he told me 
opened my eyes to the unselfish comradeship 
that is learned by men who share their bur- 
dens in time of danger and experience that 
“going out of themselves” to lift up others, 
which reveals the big and generous heart of 
a true man. 

I shall not go into details of that con- 
fidence, because I do not want our friend 
and guest to feel self-conscious. It would 
make Tommy uncomfortable because he 
spends himself in lending a hand to others, 
and there he finds his happiness and fulfill- 
ment. 

The B'nai B'rith of Lynn has chosen him 
as Man of the Year. 

At a time that is set aside to honor brother- 
hood and to remind us of our obligations to 
one another as members all of the same 
human family. 

Earlier today I had occasion to speak at 
a spiritual breakfast conducted by the postal 
employees of Lawrence and surrounding 
communities, as a means of mobilizing the 
values we reverence to combat communism. 

The idea had its beginning in the mind 
and heart of one man, an average American 
without money, fame, or power. But it was 
so good and true that it drew other men 
to its support, men of all races and creeds 
finding fellowship and strength in the basic 
faith of our God-given Americanism. It 
was an inspiring meeting, bringing men of 
different beliefs together in communion with 
the virtues most cherished by free people— 
love of truth, pride of work, devotion to God 
and country. 

This is the real strength of the United 
States. 

This is the oneness that warms the heart, 
that assures each man he is not alone, that 
gathers neighborly spirit to bear in the solu- 
tion of our problems. 

It is a fine example in every community 
to honor those who live the good life, work- 
ing overtime beyond their daily chores to 
bring the kindness, understanding, and en- 
couragement which lights the way for others, 

It confirms our faith in the deathless dig- 
nity of man. 

Devoted to his own religion, Tommy Wil- 
kinson never regarded another man’s faith 
as inferior to his own; proud of his own 
racial origin, he never offended the pride of 
others in their heritage. 

That is the mark of a genuine American, 
for whom tolerance is not just the negative 
virtue of “putting up with the other fellow” 
but is a positive and sincere belief in human 
comradeship; because in the long run we are 
all “going the same way.” 

When a President of the United States 
takes the oath of office, he not only pledges 
himself to uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion but to do so “without mental reserva- 
tion.” 

There are Americans, judging by. all ex- 
ternal evidence, are good citizens in every 
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respect. They pay their taxes, vote, work 
hard, raise families, refrain from adding 
details to any gossip they may hear, and 
who can proudly point to the fact that their 
names do not appear on the police blotter, 
even for a traffic violation. 

Unfortunately, in the secret recesses of 
their hearts, known only to themselves and 
to God, there is a withholding of regard 
and affection for others who may be follow- 
ing a different road but to the same end, 
a secret feeling of superiority and intol- 
erance, 

With them, the divine command to “Love 
thy neighbor” does not become a living 
reality but only a cloak to be worn for con- 
venience. 

This cannot be said of our guest of honor. 

He believes in human equality, and what 
is more, he practices it. 

His good deeds are known to many. And 
they were done not to advance himself but 
to lift up others. In this great city with 
its countless human problems that go un- 
noticed because they are overshadowed by 
the major actors and actions in the drama 
of life there are many cases where Tommy's 
benevolence is known only to himself and 
to those he befriended. 

So be it. 

Sweet charity is free from the worldly 
taint of pride and self-interest. 

But although we shall not pry into his 
private virtues, we have every right to 
recognize and pay tribute to the public 
service he has rendered. 

Not simply because he is the postmaster 
and therefore a leading citizen of this com- 
munity. 

It takes more than mere title or power 
to make a man worthy of special honor. 

Tommy Wilkinson knows his city of Lynn 
as few other men do, its highways and by- 
ways, its churches and factories, the out- 
standing personalities and events that have 
marked its progress, but, above all, he knows 
and loves so many of its people. 

Tonight it is our turn to reciprocate. 

Although I am not a native born member 
of your neighborly city, I like to think that 
I am an adopted one. For anyone, just by 
being in Tommy’s company for awhile, gets 
to know and like a lot of people, 

It just comes naturally when he’s around. 

The B'nai B'rith knows and appreciates 
men who in all their dealings live up to the 
high ideal of human brotherhood. 

It might have called him a champ or a 
star, an outstanding example to all the men 
and women of his city. 

Knowing his homespun qualities, it de- 
cided to honor him as Man of the Year. 

To which I humbly add that in my book 
Tommy Wilkinson is a real friend and a 
very regular guy. 


Republican’s Proposed Rejection of 
Foreign Secret Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposed resolution 
that is going to be submitted to the Con- 
gress, stating the United States position 
with regard to the secret foreign policy 
agreements entered into by the Demo- 
cratic administration under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman, seems to me to 


be a very watered-down and weak-kneed 
approach to the problem of letting the 
people know the Republican stand re- 
garding these executives or secret 
agreements. 

The Republican Party platform and 
the Republican candidates for Congress 
and Senate were in the main very vocif- 
erous and outspoken in their denuncia- 
tion of the manner in which the Demo- 
crats handled the problems which pre- 
sented themselves at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. During the campaign I, per- 
sonally, expressed the thought—and I 
still hold it today—that these agree- 
ments were in direct violation of the 
Constitution. The Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam agreements are in all respects 
treaty agreements, and as such should 
have been submitted to the Senate of 
the United States for approval or 
rejections. 

Since these secret conferences or treaty 
agreements were not handled in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution, 
I believe that from a moral and legal 
standpoint they should be denounced in 
their entirety. It is axiomatic in any 
contract that if one of the parties does 
not carry out the terms of the contract, 
such as Russia has already proven to the 
world, then the contract certainly is not 
binding and no one can expect the party 
of the second part, in this case the United 
States, to abide by these terms. We 
should call to the attention of the world, 
directly and forcefully, the provisions of 
our Constitution which require Senate 
ratification of all treaties and agree- 
ments with foreign powers and, further, 
that Russia has violated the spirit of 
each of these three contracts, and that 
for this double reason the United States 
cannot be bound by the terms of the 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam agree- 
ments, 

Personally, I think I will vote for a 
joint resolution which sets forth a con- 
gressional declaration on these agree- 
ments, with the reservation and fervent 
hope that the resolution on which I shall 
be called to vote will be a much stronger, 
forceful declaration than that which is 
embodied in the resolution which has 
been submitted by Representative Vorys 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee: 

The Vorys resolution simply calls for 
rejection of Russia’s action; therefore, 
the Republican position during the last 
10 years is not clearly or completely rep- 
resented. This position is that executive 
agreements or secret conferences are il- 
legal and, therefore, cannot be binding. 
Such a resolution merely calling for the 
rejection of Russia’s actions would give 
to the agreements a semblance of legal- 
ity which does not exist. 

As a Democratic Congressman pointed 
out on January 6: 

The victory that our fighting men won in 
World War II was nullified by incompetent, 
visionary busybodies and meddlers, who were 
aided and abetted by radicals and pro-Com- 
munists who were placed in high positions 
and protected by the New Dealers. 

Their work was evidenced at Potsdam, at 
Yalta, at Teheran, and San Francisco. 


Former President Truman, just before 
leaving the White House, had the follow- 
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ing to say about the Russians after the 
Potsdam conference in 1945: 

We thought we had accomplished just 
about everything we had set out to do, but 
it was only a short while later that we 
learned we had not accomplished anything. 
We learned the Russians simply made agree- 
ments and treaties, which, if it suited their 
purpose, they kept, but if it did not, they 
had no compunction about breaking. 


Yet for years Truman stilled his con- 
science and better judgment, and kept 
silent, as did all the rest of the Demo- 
crats who had knowledge of these agree- 
ments, permitting us to become involved 
in still another farcical treaty at the 
United Nations conference in San Fran- 
cisco. By this action, Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson forced the people of the 
United States to provisions of a legally 
and morally binding United Nations 
treaty, while at the same time they ig- 
nored the blatant inconsistency of 
knowledge that the Russians would not 
live up to any treaties or agreements un- 
less it suited their purpose, 

Mr. Averell Harriman, who was a key- 
man in our foreign-policy program for 
a great number of years, stated before 
a congressional committee that at Yalta 
he was present at most of the confer- 
ences between Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin. He further stated that the 
United States maintenance of relations 
with satellite countries such as Poland 
and others represented an inclination 
toward the sanction of a moral wrong 
which was, in his opinion, also true of 
the attitude of other eastern European 
governments. 

Under direct questioning, I asked Mr. 
Harriman: ; 

In the light of all your experience in the 
negotiations with Russia and tlie agreements 
she has not kept, especially the political 
agreements, in your judgment should we 


keep on making agreements with somebody 
who does not want to perform? 


To this question Mr. Harriman replied: 

I do not think any agreements with the 
Soviet Union are of any value, unless they 
are based on a position of strength, so that 
they can be forced to carry them out. 


With the above direct testimony in 
mind, it seems to me from a Republican 
standpoint that we should unequivocally 
and directly repudiate all of the foreign 
agreements that are of the secret or 
executive type; that we can begin to live 
in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States and build a realistic 
foreign policy based upon the limitation 
of the executive that is spelled out clearly 
in the Constitution, whereby the Presi- 
dent must have the consent and approval 
of the Senate to make binding any treaty 
or agreement with a foreign power. 

The proposed resolutions which would 
merely slap Russia’s wrists are in my 
estimation a “whistling in the dark” at- 
titude in which we try to tell the Amer- 
ican people that we are going to do some- 
thing about the secret pacts which have 
harmed the American people to such a 
great extent, and yet we give a back- 
door approval to such pacts if we agree 
to such a resolution, 
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Government Reorganization Should In- 
clude Return of Authority, Responsi- 
bility, and Tax Resources to the 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr.OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 20 years there hag been a steady 
mushrooming of grants-in-aid programs, 
through which the Federal Government 
has augmented its powers at the expense 
of the States, while steadily preempting 
the tax sources upon which State gov- 
ernments are dependent for maintenance 
of their services. 

Today, the Federal Government is in- 
volved in no less than 48 grants-in-aid 
programs, and in the past 15 years their 
cost has multiplied 8 times over, until 
they now account for approximately $3 
billions in Federal funds alone. 

The grants-in-aid device is, of course, 
a sleight-of-hand device. Its popularity 
and present magnitude stems from the 
illusion, carefully fostered over the past 
few decades, that those on the receiving 
end of the Federal grants are getting 
something for nothing. The facts are 
that the grants-in-aid device is a highly 
expensive and inefficient way of main- 
taining governmental services, and at 
the same time, it is a highly undemo- 
cratic device, since it diffuses responsi- 
bility for these services to the point 
where those who pay for them are help- 
less to control them. 

As Governor Dewey of New York re- 
cently observed: 

The people pay for everything whether 
the tax is levied by Washington, Albany, or 
city hall. The only difference is that it 
costs more if it is collected far away and 
then sent back home. * * * I believe that 
power should remain at home, and if it is 
going to remain at home, then there must 
be responsibility at home. 


Gradually in the past few years, people 
are recognizing that limitless expansion 
of the Federal Government, and espe- 
cially expansion into State and local 
government fields, through the grants- 
in-aid device, is not only undesirable 
fiscally, but inimical to our whole con- 
cept of responsible representative gov- 
ernment, 

The Hoover Commission pointed out 
the need to check this trend and sug- 
gested a way of doing so. The Gover- 
nors Conference and the Board of Man- 
agers of the Council of State Govern- 
ments have appointed a committee to 
seek reversal of it. The General Assem- 
bly of the Council of State Governments, 
at its meeting last December, called upon 
Congress to take action looking to the 
return to the States of more administra- 
tive powers and authority and more tax 
resources to maintain services. 

President Eisenhower has made a ma- 
jor issue of the overcentralization of 
government and called the return of 


administrative and fiscal authority to 
the States and localities. 

In line with that thinking, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 1838, which would 
create a National Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, comprised of 
representatives of the Federal, State, 
and local governments, to examine into 
the proper spheres of activity of the 
several levels of government and to 
recommend a balanced pattern of func- 
tions and tax resources among them. 

This week the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce, through the coopera- 
tion of the Empire State Chamber of 
Commerce, released a comprehensive 
study of the growth of the Federal 
grants-in-aid programs and suggested 
several specific areas where they might 
be checked or eliminated. 

The council contends, on the basis of 
its studies, that elimination of these pro- 
grams would result in an overall saving 
of tax moneys. 

A return to the States of full responsibility 
for providing necessary public services, now 
partially or wholly financed by Federal 
grants— 


Says the report— 


would result in immediate savings through 
the elimination of the layer of Federal per- 
sonnel administering the programs. If, for 
example, there were no Federal aid highway 
program in fiscal 1954, $12,660,000 in costs 
of Federal administration would be cut out. 
Over $5 million in personnel costs would be 
saved by removing the Federal hand from 
the State unemployment compensation and 
public employment service activities. Simi- 
larly, every single grant program involves ad- 
ministrative costs at the Federal level. 
While transferring responsibility for such 
services to the States would produce worth- 
while savings, in Federal personnel costs, a 
much larger potential for savings in the 
programs themselves would result from 
bringing them closer to the people. Tax- 
payer interest in and control over public 
spending is naturally greater the closer the 
public officials in charge are to home. When 
State and local officials have the job of rais- 
ing all the revenues needed to provide public 
services, they are likely to be more frugal 
than if a large share of the funds comes as 
“free” money from the Federal Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe Congress can- 
not address itself too soon to this prob- 
lem, which will concededly be one of the 
toughest before this session. The fact 
that it is complex and difficult should 
speed rather than further delay action 
by this body. For upon a courageous and 
equitable solution of this matter rests 
the whole future of our Federal system 
of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask at this point to include 
in the Recor the resolution on Inter- 
governmental Relations adopted by the 
General Assembly of the States, held in 
Chicago in December 1952: 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Our system of Government can be main- 
tained only if the authority and responsi- 
bilities of the several States are preserved. 
The growing encroachment of the Federal 
Government into activities which tradition- 
ally have been, and should be, the function 
of the States has become a matter of grave 
concern to all the States. The tax policies 
of the Federal Government haye made it in- 
creasingly difficult for State and local gov- 
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ernments to obtain the revenues which they 
require. 

The Federal Government should be re- 
sponsible for the administration and financ- 
ing of national responsibilities; State and 
local governments should be responsible for 
the administration and financing of their 
responsibilities ; and the responsibility for 
the administration of joint functions should 
be jointly financed upon a carefully defined 
basis, It is our firm conviction that more 
efficient service to the citizens could be ren- 
dered at lower cost if certain of the taxes 
now levied by the Federal Government were 
abandoned to the States in lieu of Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Accordingly, this Eleventh General As- 
sembly of the States strongly recommends 
that— 

1. The Congress of the United States enact 
legislation to create a representative agency 
authorized to study and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the administration and 
operation of functions performed by, and 
the tax responsibilities of each level of 
Government. . 

2. The Council of State Governments co- 
operate enthusiastically with any such 
agency that may be created by the Congress. 

3. The special committee on Federal-State 
tax relations of the governors’ conference 
meet, as promptly as possible, with appropri- 
ate legislative and administrative officials of 
the Federal Government to urge the develop- 
ment of legislation which will put into effect 
these recommendations. 

As examples of immediate and pressing 
Federal-State tax problems the following two 
illustrations—gasoline and estate taxes—may 
be cited, and it is recommended that prompt 
attention be given to their solution, 


FEDERAL GASOLINE TAXATION 


The Federal gasoline tax is levied upon the 
American highway user, and our highway 
system is rapidly deteriorating because the 
funds needed to develop and maintain a 
modern highway network are not available. 
The Federal Government is now distributing 
to the States only about two-thirds of the 
revenue of the Federal gasoline tax and is 
diverting the remainder to its other purposes. 

This situation was noted by the governors’ 
conference this year at its Houston meeting 
and at several preceding annual sessions of 
the Council of State Governments, and the 
governors went on record urging “the Federal 
Government to withdraw from the field of 
gasoline taxes as s00n as may be consistent 
with the needs of national defense.” We 
heartily concur in that statement, and we 
recommend that the special committee on 
Federal-State tax relations of the governors’ 
conference be requested to give particular 
attention to this specific tax problem at the 
earliest possible opportunity in the course of 
its conferences with legislative and admin- 
istrative bodies and agencies of the Federal 
Government. We also recommend that the 
chairman of the Council of State Govern- 
ments appoint at least five members, who 
will be members of the next general assem- 
blies of their respective States, to work with 
the governors’ committee on automotive, 
gasoline, fuel oil, and oil tax questions as 
they relate to road problems in the respective 
States. à 

FEDERAL ESTATE TAXATION 

The several States have a basic claim to 
taxes derived from the estates of their citi- 
zens by virtue of the States’ control of the 
privilege of transfer and administration of 
property at death. The present dual struc- 
ture of death and gift taxes should be sim- 
plified by substituting one Federal tax rate 
schedule with increased tax credit for the 
States based upon the entire Federal estate 
and gift taxes instead of upon only a portion 
of them. We recommend that this matter 
be brought to the immediate attention of 
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the Congress of the United States in con- 
junction with other broader proposals for 
revision of intergovernmental tax relations. 

The lith General Assembly of the States 
hereby directs that copies of the above reso- 
lution shall be sent to each member of the 
83d Congress. 


Restricted Retirement Funds for Profes- 
sional and Self-Employed Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the efforts 
to fill an important gap in our pension 
system have been renewed in this Con- 
gress with the introduction of H. R. 10, 
by Representative JENKINS, Republican, 
of Ohio; H. R. 2692, by Representative 
Camp, Democrat, of Georgia; and H. R. 
11, by me. These bills are similar to the 
one introduced by Chairman REED, 
Republican, of New York, in the 82d Con- 
gress—H. R. 8391. 

The purpose of the bills is to provide 
means whereby those engaged in the 
professions and those who are self-em- 
ployers may obtain tax deferment by 
making limited contributions to a re- 
stricted retirement fund set up in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the bill. 
Ten million people are affected by this 
legislation who are otherwise unable to 
provide for retirement benefits. The 
principle of this legislation was endorsed 
by President Eisenhower in a press re- 
lease under date of October 24, 1952. At 
the same time, I undertook to communi- 
cate with Representative Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
in his capacity as chairman of the plat- 
form committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1952, in which it is 
indicated that the Democratic platform 
was felt to have included the proposal 
embodied in the foregoing bills. 

In order that the record may be com- 
plete, I have obtained the consent of 
Representative McCormack to inserting 
my letter to him and his to me. Those 
letters are as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1952. 
Re voluntary pension plans. 
Hon, JOHN W, MCCORMACK, 
Federal Post Office Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear JOHN: You will undoubtedly recall 
that I took the liberty of submitting to the 
eal committee the following proposed 
plank: 

“We urge the enactment of legislation to 
provide voluntary pension systems for the 
self-employed and professional people.” 

This specific language was not included in 
the platform, but the platform did provide, 
on page 22 of the mimeographed draft, under 
the plank “Social security,” the subplank 
headed “Private Plans": 

“We favor and encourage the private en- 
deavors of social agencies, mutual associa- 
tions, insurance companies, industry-labor 
groups, and cooperative societies to provide 


against the basic hazards of life through mu- 
tually agreed upon benefit plans designed to 
complement our present social-security 
program.” J 

The questions has arisen in the minds of 
those who have sponsored my proposed plank 
as to whether your committee in agreeing 
on the language included in the subplank 
had in mind such plans as were contem- 
plated by the above proposal. It is my un- 
derstanding that at the time this proposal 
was made to the drafting committee it was 
felt by the committee that the inclusion of 
the specific language was unnecessary be- 
cause the subplank headed “Private Plans” 
was general in scope and included just such 
proposals. 

Iam meeting tomorrow with the accredited 
representatives of the groups interested in 
the legislation proposed, and I enclose a par- 
tial list of those who have been actively in- 
terested in advancing this legislation. It is 
my hope that in your capacity as chairman 
of the platform committee you might affirm 
my understanding that the inserted plank 
was deemed broad enough to include the 
voluntary restricted pension plan contem- 
plated by my proposal. 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
Ninth District, New York. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1952. 
Hon. EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR GENE: It was nice of you to write to 
me under date of August 4 and I hasten to 
extend to you my warm felicitations, know- 
ing of your deep interest in the subject mat- 
ter about which you have written, and know- 
ing also of your great work on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, to which committee 
I look with considerable pleasure as a result 
of my many years of service on it. 

The platform committee considered ear- 
nestly and fully your proposal and was of the 
opinion that it would be included in the 
platform, and in drafting the plank, which 
you have included in your letter, it was felt 
that this included your specific proposal. 
This, especially, in view of the fact that your 
plan would, in the main, be sponsored by 
industry-labor groups and cooperative so- 
cieties. In order to clear up any possible 
misunderstanding I assure you that your 
proposal was intended and does come within 
the purview of the adopted plank. You are 
authorized to make any use of this letter 
that you deem appropriate to apprise the 
interested parties. 

With kind personal regards, I am as always, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Twelfth District of Massachusetts. 


Prelude to Disaster—The Story of the 
Betrayal of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Hon. James Cromwell 
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at Muskegon, Mich., Republican Lincoln 
banquet on February 11: 
PRELUDE TO DISASTER—THE STORY OF THE 
BETRAYAL OF KOREA 
INDELIBLE IMPRINT 


Let me say that were I not truly Michigan 
cornfed, I would not be here with you to- 
night. Only last week I was down and out 
after a battle with influenza, and I must 
confess I haven’t-been so ill within the past 
10 years. While the “flu bugs” took off ten 
surplus pounds, I certainly cannot recom- 
mend it to you folks as a new and easy sys- 
tem of reducing. 

Now I’m not trying to flatter you Michigan 
people when I say that the first 15 summers 
of my life—the years I spent on my maternal 
grandfather’s bigsfarm in Old Mission, near 
Traverse City—left upon me an indelible 
imprint, both mentally and physically. My 
grandfather Roberts, too, was profoundly 
and, salubriously marked by Michigan, for 
he first built in Old Mission in 1865; he 
never missed a summer there and he died, 
still hale and hearty, in the year 1920, at 
the age of 95. So, perhaps, I may still have 
some few more years to go, “flu bugs” or no 
“flu bugs.” 


MICHIGAN REMINISCENCES 


I hope you will forgive me if I pause to 
reminisce, just a few minutes, about those 
halcyon days of my boyhood. We Cromwells 
have been a New York City family since King 
Charles the Second—for most excellent rea- 
sons of his own, ran my distinguished for- 
bears out of England. But my mother was 
of Illinois pioneer stock and all of her 
youthful summers, like my own, were spent 
on her father’s Old Mission farm. In 1865, 
Old Mission was what its name signified— 
it was an Indian mission settlement and 
even in my day the Indians were still much 
in evidence. I remember well their stopping 
to pay their respects to my grandfather and 
to sell their sweetgrass baskets and various 
handicrafts. 

Well, it used to be quite a chore moving 
my sister, brother, and myself from New York 
to Old Mission, for at the turn of the cen- 
tury, transportation in northern Michigan, 
as I don’t have to tell you, was not at all like 
it is today. My first vivid memories were of 
the lake steamers, for in those times the 
quickest and easiest way for us to make the 
trip was by train to Chicago and by boat 
direct to Old Mission. I’m sure you can 
imagine the excitement of the little city boy 
as the time drew nigh for that thrilling ex- 
pedition by sleeper and steamer—to his 
favorite haunts on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, 

NATURE'S CORNUCOPIA 

That farm of my grandfather's had every- 
thing on it that would fulfill the every wish 
of any little boy—and how I loved it. Let 
me say, in passing, that it wasn’t until I had 
traveled widely all over the world that the 
full realization dawned upon me of how 
prone we Americans are to take for granted 
the incredible richness of our fabulous land. 
On that farm there grew in profusion a ver- 
itable cornucopia of nature; there were cattle 
and horses, pigs, sheep, and a wide assort- 
ment of poultry and pigeons and sundry 
types of cats and dogs. There were apple 
trees, peach, pear, plum, and cherry trees; 
there were raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
and grapes down by the lake and up past the 
groves of magnificent first growth giants of 
the forest, were the waving fields of wheat 
and corn and hay. And then there were 
the kitchen gardens where every vegetable 
grew that one could dream of and where I 
had my own little patch. And there I would 
toil industriously by the side of my grand- 
father who, at the age of 80, was still a 
highly capable hoer and weeder. 

Please pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, 
if I wax too sentimental and bore you with 
these joyful reminiscences but, as I've said, 
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my early days on that Michigan farm left 
an indelible imprint upon me—indelible 
throughout all the days of my life. It left 
me with an appreciation and love of my 
country and all its institutions, upon which 
no foreign beguilements or dreams of utopia 
could ever leave the faintest impression. Be- 
lieve me, folks, after looking the world over, 
if there is any utopia here on earth it's right 
in the good old U. S. A. 
A FUNDAMENTAL LESSON 

Now please note that I said I had my own 
little patch in the kitchen garden. The fact 
is I had my own little everything, cats, dogs, 
pigs, chickens, and what not, My grand- 
father saw to that for he was not only a 
deeply religious man, but one of great intelli- 
gence and erudition, and he had a vast con- 
tempt for Karl Marx and all his. works. He 
possessed an equally vast knowledge of hu- 
man nature and he knew the profound im- 
pact of those magic words, “my own, my 
very own.” So in my impressionable years 
he erected before my youthful eyes a signpost 
that always has and always will guide my 
footsteps safely along the broad pathway of 
freedom and democracy. 

It stood me well, my friends, in the dark 
days of the early thirties, those years of 
gloom and despair when, to many an anxious 
young mind, it seemed as though the bul- 
warks of our American way of life were 
tottering and that perhaps Socialist and 
Communist regimentation, those hoary 
anachronisms from the era of the troglodytes, 
were the waves of the future. So many a 
one that I know wandered off that broad 
pathway built by our Founding Fathers and 
became lost in the dismal swamp of col- 
Iectivism. And they wrought great hayoc 
and disaster, not only to themselves but to 
their country, for they lacked that funda- 
mental comprehension of the human in- 
stinct that I learned so early on our Michigan 
farm. 

I knew that government and the economy 
had to fit that basic human urge, the urge 
to own property and to share the first fruits 
of our toil with those we love. I knew that 
the efforts of dictators like the antichrist 
Stalin, to change human nature to fit a blue- 
printed government, were foredoomed to 
failure and I predict, if God spares me, that 
I shall live to see the collapse and ruin of 
Stalin's empire of terror. 

PERSONAL HISTORY AND LINCOLN 

All these things I learned from my grand- 
father for at his feet and through his lips 
I absorbed American history. And not book 
history, mind you, but American history as 
he and his father saw it and lived it. A per- 
sonal history of the United States, if you 
please, from the Revolutionary days of his 
father’s youth to the year of his own death 
in 1920. Mine was a privileged, a wondrous 
education and Iam humbly grateful to God 
and to my country for all the blessings that 
have been bestowed upon me. It is, in truth, 
my earnest prayer that I may yet be able to 
repay in some small measure, through serv- 
ice to my country, some part of the debt of 
gratitude I owe America. 

Now my Grandfather Roberts, when he was 
practicing law as a young man in Springfield, 
Ill., rode the circuit with Abraham Lincoln 
and he both knew him and loved him well. 
During the Civil War my grandfather was one 
of the President’s most trusted henchmen in 
the city of Chicago and when the great man 
was assassinated my grandfather was so 
grieved and shocked that he never got over 
it, not until the day he died and his active 
mind found eternal rest at last. He taught 
me a little poem about Lincoln and on the 
martyred President’s birthday we would re- 
cite it together, he, always, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, May I recite it to 
you? 


“I see again this patient careworn face 

And learn anew that sorrow is the dower 

Of him who sinks himself to lift his race 
Into the seats of peace and power. 

How beautiful the homely features grow 
How kind the light from out the sad, dim 

eyes; 

Oh, the deeps of woe that soul must know 

To be so great, so kind, so wise.” 
STRANGE PARADOXES 

Yes, my grandfather was, I suppose, what 
one would term a Lincoln fanatic and the 
strange and paradoxical fact was that he be- 
came so enraged by what he considered the 
betrayal of Lincoln’s noble ideals to recon- 
struct the South, the betrayal, I mean, by 
Thaddeus Stevens and the congressional car- 
petbaggers, that he deserted the Republican 
Party and—forever after—remained a rabid 
Democrat. To me, his namesake, he passed 
on his democratic beliefs; free trade, States 
rights, the battle against plutocracy and all 
the Jeffersonian principles which I, in turn 
proudly espoused and adhered to as a life- 
long Democrat. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, please 
try to follow me as I jump from the Civil 
War to World War Il—and as we encounter 
another strange and paradoxical fact, for 
we find this famous Democrat’s grandson— 
so enraged by the betrayal of Jefferson’s 
magnificent ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy that he has deserted the Democratic 
Party and, forever after, will remain a rabid 
Republican. 

In carrying on my family tale of American 
history by personal observation, may I trans- 
gress further upon your time and patience 
to tell you a bit of yet unwritten history? 
May I tell you the inside story of the be- 
trayal of Korea and how the interests of our 
beloved country were sold down the river to 
Russia by carpetbaggers from Moscow, dis- 
guised as officials of the Government of the 
United States? 

Now, our chairman has told you that dur- 
ing World War II, I had the honor and priv- 
ilege of being American adviser to a great 
Christian gentleman and an immortal of the 
cause of freedom and democracy—Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee—President of the Republic of 
Korea. 

WHAT RHEE WANTED 

Why did Dr. Rhee want me to be his ad- 
viser? What was it he wished me to help him 
get in Washington? He wanted, of course, 
the guaranty of America and Great Britain, 
that the yoke of Japanese tyranny should be 
lifted from the backs of his people. He want- 
ed to be certain that Korea would be assured 
of her freedom, pursuant to the provisions 
set forth in the Atlantic Treaty. 

WHAT RHEE WANTED TO GIVE 

Yes, of course, he wanted that, and he was 
entitled to it, but let me tell you what he 
wanted to give in return. He wanted to place 
at the disposal of America his 22-year-old 
underground organization in Korea. And it 
was an experienced, tough, courageous 
underground with democratic cells and 
agents in every county and every town 
throughout the land of Korea. That was his 
big idea—to build up his democratic under- 
ground organization in Korea and to have 
it ready to take over the country when the 
war ended. 

BLUEPRINT FOR REVOLUTION 

By the time of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, I had taken those ideas of Dr. Rhee’s 
to friends in the Army and Marine Corps, 
and, with their enthusiastic aid, we had 
drawn up a blueprint for revolution in 
Korea—a blueprint that was almost com- 
plete and perfect in every detail. For ex- 
ample, the service of supply for the Japanese 
Army was largely composed of Korean per- 
sonnel and plans were made to accomplish a 
mass desertion that would seriously have 
crippled the armed forces of our foe, Japan. 
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DEMOCRATIC AND RED DIVISIONS 

But, most important, this Korean person- 
nel, along with thousands of other young 
fighters, whom we were going to smuggle out 
of Korea with our expanded underground, 
were to be formed into 5 to 10 crack 
Korean divisions. For Dr. Rhee knew only 
too well that Stalin already had 4 to 5 
crack Korean divisions in his Manchurian 
\rmy—waiting to take over Korea for the 
Communists. So, my friends, you see that 
what actually did take place in 1950 was as 
plain to official Washington, in the year 1942, 
as the nose on my face. 

BACKYARD BONFIRE 

And then, of course, in our fine blueprint 
for revolution, we had included detailed 
plans for a campaign of ambush and arson, 
of transport and warehouse destruction, of 
organized guerrilla warfare and sabotage in 
general—all on a vast scale. In short, we 
were going to light a bonfire in Japan’s vital 
backyard that would not only have been & 
world spectacle but could not have helped 
but shorten the Pacific war, and could have 
eased the awful pressure on MacArthur and 
his men, 

BILL DONOVAN 

Well, when my friend, Gen. Bill Donovan, 
became the head of our Office of Strategic 
Services, it seemed that my cup of satisfac- 
tion was overflowing. And, needless to say, 
he was enthused over our blueprint for revo- 
lution. “My boy,” said he to me, “it’s a 
natural—it can’t go wrong—Just get the 
State Department to recognize Dr. Rhee’s 
provisional government and I'll give you 
arms and aid and money until it runs out 
of your ears.” “Bill,” said I to him, “it’s a 
pushover—all I have to do is to show my old 
chief, Mr. Hull, this blueprint, and he'll sign 
right on the dotted line.” 

PORTAL GUARDIAN 

Yes, that’s what I thought. Who wouldn't, 
wouldn't you? And so, like a good diplomat 
who starts at the bottom and works up, I 
went to see Dr, Stanley Hornbeck, then Chief 
of the Far Eastern Bureau of the State De- 
partment, to get his approval, on my way up 
to Mr. Hull. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I found that 
there was a vigilant guardian at the portals 
of that vital Bureau. A very, very bright 
and influential young man—he was deputy 
to Dr. Hornbeck—I had never met him be- 
fore in Washington—his name was Alger 
Hiss. 


THIRTY MILLION KOREANS 

And so, while MacArthur was fighting 
desperately against overwhelming odds in the 
Pacific, while our Navy was still mortally 
wounded and crippled, the days flew by while 
I battered in vain at those State Department 
portals for the recognition of Dr. Rhee’s 
provisional government, . Yes, I battered in 
vain for that word of recognition—for that 
word that would have brought to Mac- 
Arthur’s aid, 30 million fighting Koreans, 
thirsty for vengeance, and with a fierce lust 
to fight for their own freedom. We know 
only too well today how fierce and how brave 
they can be and how hard and how skillfully 
they can fight. And, in the meantime, the 
days turned into weeks and the weeks into 
months—and still no recognition. Yes, par- 
ents of America, in that same meanwhile, 
in that same time while those months and 
years were slipping by, your sons, your boys, 
by the thousands, were being killed and 
wounded and mutilated in the Pacific war— 
350,000 American casualties—and all of that 
time the flaming sword of Korean vengeance 
lay rusting in my hands. Believe me, my 
friends, it was hard to bear, and may God 
spare me such an ordeal ever again, And 
what of Dr. Rhee? Well, he knew the score 
from the beginning. Let me quote you an 
excerpt from his letter to Secretary of State 
Hull, dated February 16, 1943. 

“I wish in this letter to go on record * * * 
that your Department, more than a year ago, 
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was warned,- both by. me and American 
friends of Korea, that the inevitable con- 
sequence of the action of the Government 
of the United States in spurning the Pro- 
vincial Government of the Republic of Ko- 
rea * * * would result in the creation of a 
Communist state * * * may I now beseech 
you again, my dear Mr. Hull, for the oppor- 
tunity * * * to talk to you personally.” 

And believe me, Rhee’s prediction of the 
crucifixion of his own people was by no 
means the last of his warnings of dire 
things to come; nor the last of the awful 
truths he beat into my then incredulous 
mind. 

NO RECOGNITION 

He told me, in that year of 1943, that I 
would never succeed in obtaining the rec- 
ognition of the State Department for his 
government—not until the war was over, 
“and it was too late. He told me that right 
then and there, in the year 1943, Stalin was 
plotting and planning the conquest of Ko- 
rea by those crack Korean divisions in his 
Manchurian army. Those same divisions 
that were the backbone of the attack in 
1950. 

ROOSEVELT’S ABERRATION 


But worst of all, ladies and gentlemen, 
this good friend had to tell me that my idol, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, had feet of clay. He 
had to tell me that our great President had 
been afflicted with an appalling and a terri- 
ble aberration. The aberration that he, 
Roosevelt, had been anointed by God to lead 
the world’s most brutal wholesale murderer, 
the antichrist, Joseph Stalin, up the saw- 
dust trail to the Christian altar of truth and 
honor and decency! He had to tell me that 
the ultimate cost to my country, as well as to 
ihis; of this appalling aberration of Roose- 
velt’s, would make the blood and sacrifices 
of World War II seem piddling by compari- 
son. Let us pray that, in this prediction, 
Dr. Rhee may be wrong, although I've never 
known him to be wrong yet. 


COMMUNISTS AND SOCIALISM 


And, finally, Rhee told me that Alger Hiss 
was a Communist, an agent of Stalin’s, and 
that Washington was riddled with red ter- 
mites of the same ilk, red termites who 
were undermining the foundations of our 
democratic Government and our American 
way of life we love so dearly. He told me 
that the baneful influence of these Commu- 
nists, and their fellow travelers and dupes, 
like the Institute of Pacific Relations, for 
example, the notorious IPR, would be 
negligible, in building up the power of Rus- 
sia and in tearing down that of the United 
States, were it not for the fact that the entire 
Roosevelt administration was a sympa- 
thetic hotbed of creeping socialism. 

FIVE QUESTIONS 

Was Rhee right? That, my friends, is for 
you to decide. But, in reaching your deci- 
sion, may I urge you to ask yourself these 
five questions: (1) If Stalin didn't plan it 
that way, and President Roosevelt didn’t 
agree to the plan, why was Dr. Rhee’s Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic of 
Korea never recognized until the war was 
over? (2) Why was Korea, a united and 
unified nation for 4,200 years, arbitrarily 
‘cut in two? (3) Why was Dr. Rhee'’s south- 
ern half, despite his anguished warnings 
and his urgent pleas for arms and aid, why 
was it left naked and unprotected? (4) And, 
having left democratic South Korea naked 
and unprotected, why did Mr. Acheson pub- 
licly inform Mr. Stalin, in January of 1950, 
that Dr. Rhee’s Republic was beyond the 
“defense perimeter” of America in the Far 
East? (5) Why did Mr. Acheson publicly 
‘inform Mr. Stalin that no person could guar- 
antee Dr. Rhee’s betrayed and forsaken Re- 
Public bs go vats military attack? 


l NIXON QUOTE 


Š$ Is it possible, is it true, that the policies 
of the Roosevelt-Truman administrations 


were directly and indirectly influenced by 
Communists, their close fellow travelers, and 
dupes? Well, my friends, I came to the re- 
luctant conclusion that we would never have 
a complete answer to that terrible question— 
not so long as a Democratic administration 
held office in Washington. Let me, in con- 
firmation of that statement, quote Vice Pres- 
ident RicHarp NIXON. I quote: 

“During the entire investigation of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in the 
Hiss case, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment gave us nothing but complete, un- 
qualified obstruction, If the Justice Depart- 
ment had had its way, Alger Hiss would be 
free today. * * * 

“The FBI. was prohibited by the Justice 
Department, by an order that was handed 
down shortly after we commenced our in- 
vestigation into the Hiss case, it was pro- 
hibited to furnish any information to the 
committee * * * on its investigation of that 
case.” 

THE END RESULT 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, what's the end 
result of this story? Well, if you want your 
heart and soul made sick, go to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital in Washington, as I, an old 
marine, have gone on many occasions. Go 
and see our wounded and mutilated boys 
just back from Korea lying in their beds 
and their wheel chairs. Hundreds of their 
young lives blasted forever—and needlessly, 
uselessly—stabbed in the back by the Alger 
Hisses, by the high officials of their own 
Government. That’s the end result. 

And that ended my allegiance to the Dem- 
ocratic Party, for as a student of American 
foreign policy, I charge that the Democratic 
Party is directly responsible for this end 
result. Its policymaking officials have pro- 
tected and promoted the knaves and the 
fools whose treason and stupidity have en- 
gendered the death or mutilation of tens of 
thousands of young Americans. Compared 
to the lives of our youth, other issues of mis- 
government pale to insignificance. Other 
things became of minor importance. And 
that is the fact, my friends, that must be 
driven into the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can middle classes. It is those people, the 
90 million life-insurance policy owners of 
America, that should be and can be, the 
backbone of a great new Republican Party. 
And, that’s your job, the job of you active 
party workers, you must convince those 90 
millions that the lives of their sons will 
be safe and secure only if our Government 
remains in the hands of leaders whose Amer- 
icanism is beyond reproach. Men like Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, men like Senator HOMER 
FERGUSON, men like Nixon and MUNDT, men 
who have risked everything to see to it that 
the Hisses and the Remingtons and all their 
un-American ilk are forever driven out of 
the Government of the United States. But 
remember that the control of Congress yet 
hangs by a hair—there’s no time to lose if 
the gains of 1952 are to be expanded and 
consolidated in 1954. Let’s not wait for 
1954, let’s never stop proselyting, let’s never 
let up, let’s keep repeating to ourselves this 
slogan: “The time for action is now.” 


Is Nixon Fit To Be President?—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS, Mr. Speaker, having 
received unanimous consent, I wish to 


-call to the attention of the Members of 


this body the article “Is Nrxon Fit To Be 
President” by Richard Wilson, which ap- 
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peared in the February 24, 1953, issue of 
Look magazine. 

In this article, Look magazine ex- 
poses the vicious smear campaign di- 
rected against the Vice President prior 
to the November elections. It tells how 
some of his foes even resorted to forgery 
in an attempt to blacken his name. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House will agree that character assas- 
sination of this type has no place in 
American political life. 

The article follows: 

Is Nixon Fir To BE PRESIDENT? 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Hollywood probably would reject the story 
of Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon as too 
improbable. 

As a man of 40, he could in one agonizing 
instant become President of the United 
States. Nearly one-third of United States 
Vice Presidents have ascended to the 
Presidency. 

Ten years ago he was a struggling junior 
lawyer in a temporary Government agency, 
Seven years ago, he was a naval lieutenant 
commander ready for discharge, with meager 
savings and no foreseeable job. 

Five years ago, as a very junior Congress- 
man, he nailed Alger Hiss as a perjurer and 
Communist tool. 

Almost 5 months ago, as a candidate for 
Vice President, his own honesty and integ- 
rity were under challenge in one of the 
most sensational incidents in American 
politics. 

And, today, an important minority in 
American life asks: Is this brilliant young 
man fit to stand at the head of the most 
powerful Nation on earth, as he may be 
called upon to do at any moment? 

The question persists, or is kept alive 
without much regard for the facts. No 
charge of wrongdoing has been sustained 
against Nixon, though he has been, and con- 
tinues to be, subjected to a smear campaign 
without parallel. 

It is now possible to tell the Nixon story 
that could not be told during the campaign, 
and in all its intimate detail with access to 
new data, including his income-tax returns 
from 1947 through 1951. The essential parts 
of those returns are displayed for the first 
time. 

Unless one were to assume that NIxon was 
a reckless criminal, the new data leads to 
only one set of conclusions: 

He received no money personally from any 
of his supporters. 

He lived on his congressional income sup- 
plemented by legitimate speaking engage- 
ments, with little enough pay for those. 

His only receipt of a significant lump sum 
was from the sale of war bonds he and his 
wife saved over a 5-year period. 

The returns confirm meticulously the ac- 
counting he gave to the American public by 
television during the campaign. The politi- 
cal fund held in trust to insure his reelection 
as a California Senator is accounted for with 
the same careful detail. In addition, he 
spent considerable sums out of his own 
pocket for legitimate political activity, 
which he reported to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Nixon is being subjected to a continuing 
attack. He is the victim of apparent for- 
geries, admittedly false charges, innuendoes 
not yet backed by fact. It is a campaign in 
which the former President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, directly partici- 

pated. His hatred of Nrxon has not abated 
with the end of the campaign. 

Nrxon describes the attack as inspired by 
Communists and left wingers who never will 


“forgive him for his part in putting Alger Hiss 


in jail. But, from a more detached point of 
view, the attack on Nixon and the doubt 
about him seem more especially the property 
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of the top intellectual cut of America, the 
“egg heads.” 
WERE THEY DUPED? 


A thorough examination of the Nixon af- 
fair raises a question whether the intellec- 
tuals may have been duped and misled by a 
propaganda attack which appealed more to 
their emotions than their intellect. 

In condemning Nrxon they have largely 
set aside his broader activities in Congress. 
They see him only in his role of Red hunter, 
which, in point of time consumed, has been 
one of his minor interests. They have ig- 
rored his broader activities in foreign rela- 
tions and the general run of domestic affairs. 

But, on the single point of his integrity, 
now that the telling of the Nixon story is 
uninhibited by the necessity of winning an 
election, and with access to heretofore un- 
published information, the Nixon affair ap- 
pears in a new frame. 

Candidate Dwight D. Elsenhower’s cam- 
paign train was rocketing across Iowa when 
the news came on September 18, 1952, that a 
group of California businessmen had con- 
tributed an $18,000 fund to pay political ex- 
penses of the California Senator. 

The first news was ominous. It left the 
possible implication that some 75 California 
businessmen, by making contributions rang- 
ing from $25 to $1,000, had bought their 
way into the favor of Nrxon on a permanent 
and continuing basis. 

They were made to appear to be under- 
writing him in the Senate—in effect, sub- 
sidizing his services or at least laying a claim 
on them, for future delivery. 

There was a delayed reaction, for the mid- 
dle western newspapers had not instantly 
grasped the significance of the news and 
did not play it prominently until some 18 
hours after the first break. 

Thus, for a brief period, Ike’s associates on 
the campaign train were lulled into thinking 
that the Nixon fund was something which 
would go away if one just didn’t stare at it. 
But before many hours, the reaction from 
the East began to pour in. By the time Ike 
had passed through Omaha, a pall thicker 
than the tobacco smoke in the press work 
car settled over the 18-car “Look Ahead, 
Neighbor” special train, 

The air seemed to have been let out of the 
Eisenhower campaign against Truman ad- 
ministration corruption by the sensational 
discovery of a culprit one step from the top 
of the Republican ticket and with an $18,000 
price tag pinned to him. 

Two points of view soon developed among 
Ike's close advisers, One group thought 
Nrxon should renounce the nomination and 
poun the Republican National Committee 

select a new candidate. The other group, 
headed by Republican Chairman Arthur 
Summerfield, took Nrxon’s side almost imme- 
diately. Eisenhower instinctively clamped 
his jaws in silence. He had in mind inci- 
dents long past in his career when officers 
with whom he was associated, or who were 
under him, were on the pan for greater sins 
of bad judgment which had cost human 
lives. A vision of Gen. George Patton, whom 
hë had to punish in World War II, rose before 
his eyes, and perhaps he recalled also his own 
difficulties with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
the Philippines in his early career. 

Ike knew instinctively that to rush to 
Nixon's defense was a tactical error strongly 
reminiscent of President Truman's transpar- 
ent bravado that all in his administration 
were honorable men. Forty-eight hours 
after the first news, with Nrxon still on the 
hook, Ike decided to talk to the newspaper- 
men, He called them together for an off- 
the-record talk in the press car on the after- 
noon of September 20 as the gloomy train 
neared St. Louis in a shroud of rain, the first 
of the campaign. 

“I don’t care if you fellows are forty to two 
against me, but I'm taking my time on this, 
Nothing’s decided, contrary to your idea that 
this is all a setup for a whitewash of Nixon,” 
Ike said, 


“Nrxow has got to be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth.” 


But there was grumbling in some of the 
back cars where the more idealistic and less 
experienced of the Eisenhower advisers 
wanted Nrxon to vanish in a Wagnerian 
climax of flame and smoke. 

With Nrxon, the reaction was somewhat 
different. He had known that the operations 
of his fund would come to light and, in fact, 
told a reporter after a Meet the Press broad- 
cast more than a week earlier that he could 
get all the details from his old friend and 
trustee of the fund, Dana C. Smith of Los 
Angeles. But when the news came there he 
was, 2,000 miles away from Ike, dangling on 
the hook in Oregon. 

By the night of September 20, the suspense 
became unbearable. Nixon bedded down at 
the Benson Hotel in Portland. Ike's con- 
tinued attitude of dness on the 
Nixon charges was the disturbing factor and 
it needed to be dispelled. 

Telephone calls between the two camps 
failed to dispel the element of doubt. 
Finally, Nrxon and Eisenhower talked. “Gen- 
eral, I'm only interested in seeing that you 
win,” declared Nixon, “If you think that 
my remaining on the ticket jeopardizes the 
chance to win, I will turn in my resignation 
right now.” 

Eisenhower told Nrxon, “Let’s wait and see 
what all the facts are.” NIXON also informed 
Chairman Summerfield he was ready to quit 
if Ike wanted it that way. Summerfield de- 
finitely did not want it that way. 

A strategy emerged from talks between 
Chairman Summerfield, former Senator Fred 
Seaton, of Nebraska, acting for Eisenhower, 
Murray Chotiner, Los Angeles lawyer and 
close adviser to Nixon, and William Rogers, 
now Deputy Attorney General, who was 
Nrxon’s chief campaign aid. It was a strat- 
egy of full disclosure, to be capped by a tele- 
vision appearance by Nrxon telling his com- 
plete financial status. 

The first step was a statement by Smith 
disclosing all the contributors to the fund, 
the amounts of their contributions and the 
purpose of the fund. 

Nrxon followed through with a statement 
that the fund was set up to pay for strictly 
political activities in which all public ser- 
vants must take part, and in which all public 
servants independently wealthy are finan- 
cially able to participate without assistance. 

“I have never received one penny of this 
fund for my personal use,” he said. “This 
fund has been a matter of public knowledge 
from its inception; no attempt has ever 
been made to conceal its existence or pur- 
pose. All disbursements were made by Mr, 
Smith, by check, as trustee. 

“Contributors to this fund are long-time 
supporters of mine who sincerely wish to 
enable me to continue my active battle 
against communism and corruption. None 
of them ever asked for or received any spe- 
cial consideration from me. 

“This fund represents a normal, legitimate, 
open matter of permitting constituents ac- 
tively to support the political activity of a 
candidate of their own choice. Any other 
interpretation is a grave injustice to a fine 
group of public-spirited community leaders.” 

Price, Waterhouse & Co., a leading firm of 
public accountants, was employed to make 
a thorough audit and examination of the 
Nixon expense fund. It found contribu- 
tions of $18,235 from November 5, 1950, to 
August 20, 1952, plus approximately $11,000 
which was to be turned over by Smith, as 
trustee, to the Nixon campaign for the Vice 
Presidency. 

A THOROUGH AUDIT 


Disbursements of $18,168.87 were accounted 
for.. The three principal items were for ex- 
penses of Mr. and Mrs. Nixon for trips to 
and from California, $2,306.54; Christmas 
cards for 16,500 campaign workers in 1950 
and 25,000 in 1951 at a total cost of $4,- 
237.54; postage, $1,202.30. Remaining items 
were for stationery, telephone and telegraph, 
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radio recordings, newspaper advertising and 
publicity, entertainment and luncheons for 
Nixon supporters, and other items of a simi- 
lar nature. 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. reported no direct 
paymen‘s to Nrxon or Mrs. Nixon. He re- 
ceived none of the money for personal use, 
according to these reports, nor did he pay 
out any of it for personal use. 

Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, one of the lead- 
ing law firms on the west coast, rendered 
a detailed legal opinion that the fund and 
its use in no way violated any laws on cor- 
rupt political practice or laws which pro- 
hibit Federal public-office holders from re- 
ceiving outside compensation connected with 
their public duties. 

Smith, to explain the purpose of the fund, 
gave out a copy of a letter written a year 
before the disclosures and dated September 
25, 1951, soliciting funds for the Nixon pro- 
motion. 

“A group of us here, after the dust of 
battle had settled and we found that Dick 
was safely elected, began to realize that 
electing him was only part of what we really 
wanted to accomplish. We not only wanted 
a good man in the Senate from this State, 
but we wanted him to continue to sell effec- 
tively to the people of California the eco- 
nomic and political systems which we all 
believe in,” Smith had written in 1951. 

Smith listed the purposes for which the 
fund would be used—transportation to Cali- 
fornia more frequently than Nrxon’s con- 
gressional mileage allowance would permit; 
payment of air-mail, long-distance, and tele- 
graph charges; preparation of political ma- 
terial; mailing out Christmas cards to 20,000 
campaign workers; cost of radio, television, 
advertising, and publicity. 

This clearly was to be a publicity and 
public-relations campaign for Nrxon and 
his ideas, on a very limited scale when com- 
pared with budgets for nationwide cam- 
paigns of a similar nature. 

Contributions were to range between a 
minimum of $100 and $500. ‘The reason for 
the maximum,” wrote Smith, “was so that 
it can never be charged that anyone is con- 
tributing so much as to think he is entitled 
to special favors.” 


NO SPECIAL FAVORS 


Smith added: “I am writing you about it 
for a twofold purpose: 

“First. So that when you see or hear of 
money being spent on Dicx’s behalf you will 
know how it has been raised and that there 
isn’t anybody who is thereby acquiring any 
kind of a hold on our Senator. 

“Second. So that if you agree with the 
usefulness of such a program, both to the 
Senator and all of the rest of us, including 
yourself, and want to come in with us on it, 
you will know about it and have an oppor- 
tunity to do so.” 

With these documents as a background, 
Nrxon was then prepared to go on television 
to explain his finances. Chotiner talked to 
Robert Humphreys, publicity director of the 
Republican Party, about the arrangements. 
Humphreys discovered that a commercial 
sponsor was prepared to cancel its regularly 
scheduled program and put on Nrxon free 
of charge. 

Nixon refused to go on a commercially 
sponsored program. He demanded the full- 
est television network, paid for by funds 
of the Eisenhower-Nixon campaign. Hum- 
phreys set up a program on a scale regarded 
by Nrxon as too limited. He appealed to 
Summerfield, who assured him that full 
network facilities would be bought. He 
didn’t know where he would get the money, 
but promised to find it somewhere. 

The Nixon party left the special train and 
flew by chartered plane from Portland to 
Los Angeles with all aboard bathed in emo- 
tional tension. Newspaper reporters on the 
train became intense of NIXON. 
They doubted that the vice-presidential 
nominee could ever forgive Eisenhower for 
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the awful suspense in which he held his 
running mate. 

On September 23 in Los Angeles, Nixon 
closeted himself with his conscience and his 
advisers to prepare for what became the most 
sensational political broadcast in history. 
His strategy board was Rogers, Chotiner, 
James Bassett, publicity adviser, and Repre- 
sentative Patrick J. HILLINGS, of California. 
Nixon plunged into the Ambassador Hotel 
swimming pool to ease his body, and then 
flexed his mind in a long walk with Rogers. 
They talked about what Nrxon would say. 
Data on Nrxon’s financial history was not 
completed and placed in his hands until a 
scant 2 hours before the broadcast. 

Physical arrangements for the broadcast 
were made by Edward A. (Ted) Rogers, 
Nixon’s television and radio expert. Rogers 
was on leave from his job as assistant man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office of the Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., advertising agency. 


FANCY SET REJECTED 


Nrxon told Rogers to arrange for a simple 
set. The idea of simulating Nrxon’s office in 
Washington was rejected as phony and a 
standard library backdrop was selected, with 
painted titles of books, including Roosevelt's 
Letters. 

Rogers urged a 4 p. m. rehearsal for the 
evening broadcast. Nrxon told him that was 
out of the question—he barely had time to 
compose himself and arrange his thoughts. 
Nor did he have the inclination or the time 
to prepare a formal speech. Some of his 
advisers and all of the newspapermen shud- 
dered when he told them he would speak 
from notes. 

That, in fact, was his practice all through 
the campaign. He never delivered a set, pre- 
pared speech, nor did he hand out complete 
advance copies for the press, as is the usual 
custom. 

He had no qualms about his methods of 
preparing for the television show. He had 
followed the same technique on two pre- 
vious nationwide broadcasts and knew what 
he could do. 

Nixon thought his. wife, Pat, ought to be 
in the picture since she was at his side con- 
stantly in his campaigns for the House, the 
Senate, and the Vice Presidency. This cre- 
ated additional problems for a horde of tele- 
vision technicians, who thought a rehearsal 
was imperative. Nrxon continued to refuse 
to rehearse. 

All day long, Nrxon scribbled with a pen 
on sheets of lined yellow foolscap. He or- 
ganized five pages of penned notes with only 
one completed sentence among them. Topic 
headings were in phrases, but, when com- 
pared now with the actual text of his broad- 
cast, reveal how carefully he thought out 
what he would say, and how miraculously 
he clung to and elaborated on a half-hour 
presentation which existed only in his mind. 

Nrxon and his associates, with Mrs. Nixon, 
arrived at the National Broadcasting Co.'s 
El Capitan Television Theater about 15 min- 
utes before the scheduled time of the broad- 
cast. They stepped into a tense atmosphere 
created by technicians and directors who 
did not know what was going to happen, 
Reporters were not permitted in the studio, 

Published reports that Nrxon went through 
an elaborate rehearsal including smiles and 
gestures were entirely imaginative. “I don’t 
want this to be, or to look like, an act,” 
Nixon told the technicians. He suggested 
that Mrs. Nixon sit on the stage with him 
and appear in the picture, but did not know 
that the camera would dramatically “pan” 
on her at key points. 

“Will you get up or remain seated?” a 
technician asked. “I don’t know,” Nrxon 
said. “Keep the camera on me. I want to 
be completely free in my movements.” That 
was all. No elaborate script. No staged ef- 
fects. No rehearsal, in spite of all the elab- 
orate and colorful stories written about the 
use of the Hollywood technique. 


The hour of the broadcast came. It was 
introduced by a picture of Nrxon’s calling 
card as a United States Senator. Then 
NIXon: 

“My fellow Americans, I come before you 
tonight as a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency and as a man whose honesty and 
integrity have been questioned.” 

Then the details of an American life—the 
$13,000 home in Whittier, the more ambi- 
tious $41,000 house in Washington, and the 
$10,000 in war bonds he and his wife sold 
to buy it, the mortgages, the pitifully small 
amount of life insurance, the dog Checkers, 
service as an officer in the Navy where the 
bombs were falling, the unjust accusation. 

Fifty-eight million were watching and lis- 
tening, and they included Gen. and Mrs. 
Dwight D: Eisenhower in an anteroom of the 
Public Hall in Cleveland. Tears were shed 
there and in thousands of homes the country 
over, as well as in the television theater itself 
where TV technicians unashamedly cried. 

Young Senator Nrxon touched the hearts 
of a majority of Americans. His intimate ac- 
count of how he had made his way in life, of 
the financial burdens he carried, and his pre- 
tensions to live as he thought he should, 
though on very slender resources, awakened 
in many the pity of their own strivings in a 
world that is often hard and unjust. 


PHONE CALLS FLOODED IN 


To some, the broadcast was unbearably 
corny, political soap opera at its worst, with 
the American public duped and lulled by the 
narcotic of a Hollywood-type television per- 
sonality. They were in a minority. 

The first concrete result was the isolation 
of Senator Nrxon and his party from the rest 
of the United States. Telephone and tele- 
graph wires the country over were jammed 
by tens of thousands of phone calls and tele- 
grams. It was impossible to reach Nrxon’s 
Ambassador Hotel headquarters on the tele- 
phone. A million and a half telegrams sup- 
porting Nrxon poured in on Republican head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Eisenhower, with Nrxon’s broad, earnest 
face fresh in his mind, stepped into the emo- 
tionally surcharged atmosphere of Cleveland 
Public Hall, where the radio broadcast had 
also been heard. 

“I have been a warrior and I like courage,” 
said Ike. “Tonight, I saw an example of 
courage.” But Ike said he couldn't base his 
entire judgment on a 30-minute presenta- 
tion, though it was courageous, full, and 
frank. He told the Cleveland crowd he was 
asking Nixon to come to see him for a face- 
to-face talk and read the text of a telegram 
of invitation he and his advisers composed 
after hearing Nrxon. 

It is well that Ike gave out the text of the 
telegram publicly, for it did not reach Nrx- 
on’'s headquarters until days later. The wires 
were so jammed with messages connected 
with the broadcast that the telegram didn't 
get through immediately. Nrxon knew of its 
existence only through a dispatch of the 
United Press. 

When Nrxon left Los Angeles the follow- 
ing day, no one, including himself, knew 
whether he would fly to see Ike at Wheeling, 
W. Va., or go to Montana to speak. 

Nrxon’s advisers recommended that he not 
go to Wheeling to see the presidential can- 
didate until he knew what his reception 
would be. They told him not to step out 
into the dark when he could not see the 
path. He would go to Wheeling, even for a 
Wagnerian climax of fire and smoke, but not 
unless he knew whether he would have to 
take an asbestos suit. 

From his point of view, the evidence was 
all in, there was nothing more and the de- 
fense rested. He wanted the verdict. It was 
not long in coming. 

Chairman Summerfield assured Chotiner 
on the telephone at Missoula, Mont., that 
when he arrived in Wheeling Nixon would 


be received back in the fold with open arms. ` 
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Senator ROBERT A. Tarr discovered this be- 
fore Summerfield. That was the night be- 
fore in Cincinnati and before Ike heard the 
broadcast but after he had seen the account- 
ing and legal opinions. 


Is Nixon Fit To Be President—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is part II of the article “Is NIXON 
Fit To Be President?” which was printed 
in the February 24, 1953, issue of Look 
magazine: 

With foreknowledge, Nixon flew happily 
from Missoula to Wheeling into one of the 
greatest surprises of his young life. Chotiner 
preceded him off the aircraft with a compli- 
cated set of instructions. He was to raise 
one arm if Nrxon was expected to go direct 
to the hall where Ike was scheduled to speak; 
two hands meant to go to the hotel to meet 
Ike. 

“Suppose you raise two hands and one 
foot?” asked a reporter. 

“That means go right back into the plane,” 
quipped Chotiner. “And if I raise both 
hands and both feet, that means we are flat 
on our back.” 

No hand or foot signals proved necessary. 
Ike was at the airport and skipped up the 
ramp into the plane to greet Nixon. They 
embraced. “General, you didn’t have to do 
this,” said the surprised Nrxon, “Why not, 
you're my boy,” declared Ike happily. 

These events were unknown to the press 
and the public at the time. It was assumed 
that Nrxon’s future hung on a face-to-face 
talk with Eisenhower. They talked, but 
with little reference to the controversial 
fund. Their discussion was of campaign 
strategy in view of other charges that might 
be made against Nixon, which actually did 
develop later, and of how the whole incident 
could now be used to help the Republican 
ticket. 

If Nrxon resented Eisenhower’s keeping 
him on the hook for 7 days, it was washed 
out now. “If Ike would do that to me, you 
can be sure there will be no coverups or 
whitewashes in his administration,” said 
NIXON. 

Reporters called it the renomination of 
Nrxon after a week-long emotional jag in 
the Republican Party. A poll of the Repub- 
lican National Committee showed them vir- 
tually unanimous in wanting Nrxon re- 
tained. 


ATTACKS CONTINUED 


This, however, was not to be the end, and 
the end has not come yet. One broadcaster 
and two publications were the channels 
through .which the fight against Nrxon was 
carried on in a misleading campaign which 
has not had its parallel since the attack on 
Herbert Hoover in 1932. These were Drew 
Pearson, the New York Post, and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

They continued their campaign after two 
factors doused the political dynamite of the 
political fund itself. One was the disclosure 
that businessmen and others in [Illinois 
raised a fund of much larger proportions to 
supplement the salaries of personnel of Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson's administration. 

In this case, Stevenson received the money 
and distributed it himself to employees who 
thought they couldn’t afford to work for the 
Illinois government without a supplement 
to their income. This took the sting out of 
the Nrxon fund. A large section of the pub- 
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lic had already decided that there was noth- 
ing legally wrong with the Nrxon fund and 
that as applied it was not morally wrong. 

Purthermore, another Stevenson fund, 
larger than the first and collected from con- 
tractors doing business with the State of 
Illinois, had been revealed. It never was ex- 
plained, 

Most Republicans, however, would have 
preferred that the Nixon fund had not 
existed, even though the attack on the Vice 
President proved to be a political boomerang. 

The next step in the campaign against the 
California Senator was an attempt to dis- 
cover him in acts of favoritism for those who 
had organized and contributed to the fund. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which was 
supporting Stevenson, announced in a page- 
1 headline on October 30: “Nixon with 
Smith when donor got into gaming debt.” 
The article declared that Nixon went to Ha- 
bana with Dana C. Smith, the trustee of his 
political fund, and was with him at the Sans 
Souci gambling casino when Smith lost 
$4,200. This occurred, according to the Post- 
Dispatch, in April of 1952 after Nrxon had 
lived in luxury with Smith at the elite Quar- 
ter Deck Yacht Club operated by the Mac- 
fadden Deauville Hotel at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Smith, according to the story, made out a 
check to cover his gambling losses to the Sans 
Souci and then stopped payment on it, 
Norman Rothman, operator of the casino, 
sought to recover in a court action filed in 
Los Angeles, it was stated. 

The newspaper cited the fact that Nrxon 
had written a letter to the American Em- 
bassy in Habana asking them to help Smith. 

The statement that Nrxon was with Smith 
at Habana is branded by Nrxon as a lie. The 
records of his office account for his where- 
abouts from the middle of March through 
April. In fact, every day from March 14 
through April is accounted for with adequate 
corroboration for his whereabouts, including 
a 10-day. visit to Honolulu to participate in 
territorial political festivities, He was 
neither in Miami nor in Habana in April, 
according to these records. 

Furthermore, he did not know of the effort 
of Smith to quiet the claim of the gambling 
casino through the American Embassy. 
Nrxon’s correspondence files show that the 
letter to the Embassy was written by a sec- 
retary and signed by her in his name on the 
instruction of a superior. Nrxon did not 
know the letter had been written or anything 
about the facts of the case. 

This may have been bad office practice, 
but it was not an effort by Nrxon to help 
the man who had raised his political fund. 
Nixon was in Florida for a few days in De- 
cember, mostly at Delray Beach, His where- 
abouts were accounted for because he was 
with Democratic Senator GEORGE SMATHERS 
most of the time. 

On November 2, 2 days before the election, 
the false charges were repeated by Drew 
Pearson in his weekly broadcast. 

One of a number of attacks made by Pear- 
son on Nixon was in a column published on 
October 31. He claimed that Mrs. Nixon 
filed on behalf of herself and her husband a 
sworn statement in California that their 
joint property did not exceed $10,000. This 
was to enable them, Pearson said, to take ad- 
vantage of a California tax deduction where- 
by a veteran in reduced circumstances is 
given a tax exemption of about $50, 

However, Pearson added, in July of the 
same year Nixon paid $20,000 on a $41,000 
house in Washington, as disclosed in his tele- 
vision broadcast. “If he lacked $10,000 in 
March of 1951, where did he get the $20,000 
in July? This is a question the public has 
a right to ask of any candidate for office.” 

The implications of Pearson’s statement 
were clear. In the first place, it was sug- 
gested that Nrxon might be chiseling on his 
California property tax. In the second 
place, the question was raised of how he got 
a sudden influx of money to pay for his 
Washington house, 


These factors got at the very heart of the 
Nixon matter. Was this not a reasonable 
demonstration that he was taking money 
from some source and thus was not fit to 
hold public office? 

RETRACTION DEMANDED 

A writer could, of course, wriggle out of 
these inferences, but not until after they 
had been implanted in the public mind just 
before the election. 

Nrxon made a formal legal demand for re- 
traction on Pearson, his syndicate and news- 
papers which published the column. He de- 
clared Mrs. Nixon had madé no such appli- 
cation whatsoever, and insisted on a re- 
traction before the election. 

Pearson was thus faced with having to 
make an investigation. He said he discovered 
that in the Los Angeles area there were an- 
other Richard and Pat Nixon, no kin to and 
unknown to the Senator and his wife, who 
had made such an application. Buried at 
the end of a column 2 weeks after the elec- 
tion, Pearson’s retraction appeared. He 
skinned back completely and confessed error 
but as inconspicuously, and as late as 
possible, 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was not in 
the position of having to retract. It had 
deleted the item from Pearson’s column in 
the first place. For, during the course of the 
inquiry by those working on this phase of the 
Nixon attack, the Los Angeles tax assessor, 
John Quinn, had asked a strange question 
of reporters: “Did it ever occur to you,” he 
asked, “that there might be two Richard and 
Pat Nixons?” That was about as far as 
Quinn could go in view of the fact that 
applications for veterans’ tax relief were sup- 
posed to be confidential. 

The basic facts were that Nrxon made a 
down payment cn his house from several 
sources—sale of his war bonds which he and 
his wife had accumulated over a 5-year 
period, proceeds from his speaking engage- 
ments, proceeds from the sale of his house 
in California, and his and his wife’s small 
inheritance. 

The practice of smearing Nrxon had now 
become a bit hot to handle, but time was 
wasting and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee took it up. Democratic politicos, 
meantime, had started a whispering cam- 
paign that something new and dire was about 
to be disclosed. 

The Democratic Committee issued a state- 
ment declaring Nixon and his family owned 
real estate “conservatively valued at a quar- 
ter of a million dollars.” Said Nrxon: “A 
lie.” It was stated that his brother owns a 
large drive-in restaurant in Whittier. NIXON 
said this was also a lie. His brother actually 
rents a modest drive-in, owns no part of it. 
He just runs a restaurant. Nrxon did not 
contribute anything to the business, directly 
or indirectly, nor has he contributed any- 
thing to his parents to buy real estate, 

His mother and father put their lifetime 
savings in a Pennsylvania farm property 
($11,000) and a Florida house ($7,000). 
Both parents dreamed of returning to the 
East to live on a small farm, and this would 
also bring them nearer their son Dick. The 
little farm between Hanover and York, Pa., 
has only 30 tillable acres out of 50. The 
elder Nixon, 75, tried it for a while, broke 
an arm while operating a tractor and dis- 
covered that 30 tillable acres is not a living. 
The farm is now rented, so is the house in 
Florida; and the elder Nixons are back in 
Whittier, Calif. If the Democratic National 
Committee had added more carefully it 
would have reduced its quarter million dollar 
estimate of the value of Nixon family prop- 
erty to about $75,000. 

Another more frightening phase of the 
Nixon smear did not reach the point of 
publication. It was kept alive, however, af- 
ter the campaign. Just before Christmas 
a subcommittee of the Senate Elections Com- 
mittee conducted a secret inquiry with un- 
expected. results. In this case, the tables 
have been turned and Nrxon’s tormentors 
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may find themselves in serious trouble when 
the committee makes public its report. 

This incident needs to be cast against its 
political background. All through the cam- 
paign, there were rumors that there was still 
more against the Republican vice presiden- 
tial nominee than had yet been exposed. 
Not only was there more, but it was worse, 
according to the reports. President Truman 
went to San Francisco for a speech support- 
ing Stevenson. In a private conference with 
Democratic leaders, he said: “Documentary 
evidence has been dug up linking Nixon with 
another fund, He won’t get off the hook 
this time.” 

The documentary evidence, it can now 
be revealed, was a letter addressed to Frank- 
lyn Waltman, publicity director of the Sun 
Oil Co., and purporting to be signed by H, W. 
Sanders, vice president and treasurer of the 
Union Ol) Co. of California. It was dated 
April 10, 1950. 


BAIT FOR THE UNWARY 


Waltman stated under oath that he never 
received such a letter. Sanders stated under 
oath that he never wrote such a ‘etter. The 
letter is regarded as a forgery. It said: 

“Dear Frank: To be certain that there was 
no misunderstanding in our conversation, 
let me explain that when I said that we 
would be paying Dick Nixon more than $52,- 
000 in the course of this year, I did not mean 
that all of it would come from our side, 
although a substantial part does. The re- 
mainder comes from our business friends in 
the area and from other sections of the oil 
industry. 

“However, even though you do not sub- 
scribe, feel free to call on him for anything 
you need in Washington. He regards him- 
self as serving our whole industry.” 

This palpable fraud was placed in a cun- 
ning package, It was supposed to have been 
sent to a New York public-relations man by 
the head of a reputable Los Angeles public- 
relations firm to support an argument he was 
making. The argument was over whether 
members of the Public Relations Society of 
America should make it a practice to repre- 
sent labor unions as well as business con- 
cerns. 

The covering letter purporting to be from 
the Los Angeles public relations head was an 
argument to the New York public relations 
man against his position that members of 
the society should represent labor unions. 
“It's all a matter of practical politics. Our 
principal sources of income are with busi- 
ness management. So we just represent the 
point of view of business management and 
cannot at the same time represent the oppos- 
ing point of view of labor,” the letter said. 
“e + + if you tried to represent your labor 
client in Washington, very powerful forces 
would be alined against you.” l, 

In proof of this, the foregoing $52,000 let- 
ter was enclosed. 

This correspondence found its way 
through political channels into the hands of 
the New York Post and Drew Pearson. The 
New York Post's editors decided it was too 
dangerous to handle. Pearson did not refer 
to it directly during the campaign. But 
after the election, he suggested that if a 
letter in the possession of the Sun Oil Co. 
were made public it would blow Nixon out 
of the water. 

Just before Christmas Senator ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON Of New Jersey, a Republican 
member of the Senate Elections Committee, 
consulted Nrxon on this phase of the at- 
tack. “I think that under the circumstances 
a full investigation should be made,” Nixon 
said. “I want the committee to call all the 
people involved.” 

BOTH LETTERS WERE FORGERIES 

Hearings were held in executive session 
by a subcommittee composed of HENDRICK= 
Senator Cart Hayven, Democrat of 
Arizona, and Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, 
Democrat of Missouri. . The inquiry revealed 
nothing Nrxon had not told them, that both 
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letters were forgeries. A handwriting expert 
testified the letters had been forged. 

Nixon asked for an investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation which pre- 
pared to take the case before the Federal 
grand jury on the ground that the New 
York public-relations man had perjured 
himself before the committee. According 
to his story to the committee he guessed 
the letters might be forged, and then de- 
clared he did not know they were forged. 

The west coast publicity man was not 
blamed in this sordid incident. He testified 
he did not write the letter attributed to him. 

Nrxon has evidence that several investi- 
gators were assigned to run down his record 
in the United States Navy. At one stage of 
this naval career, he renegotiated contracts 
between the Navy and private concerns. It 
‘was probably inevitable, therefore, that his 
Telationship to the ERCO Co. of Riverdale, 
Md., near Washington, would be brought to 
light. ERCO is an engineering firm which 
had a Navy contract. 

Nixon, who was stationed in Baltimore, 
was assigned to review the company’s con- 
tract to determine whether it should be paid 
more than it had received for its work, or 
should make a refund to the Government. 

In a column published 5 days before the 
election, Pearson charged that Nixon bor- 
rowed money from the company to pay his 
expenses to go back to California in 1946 in 
connection with running for Congress, 
Readers might draw the inference that 
Nrxon, while sitting as judge and jury on 
the company’s contract performance, had 
shaken it down for a loan. 

Pearson explained that later Nrxon repaid 
the money. In the context of the presi- 
dential campaign, such an accusation could 
clearly suggest that this was corroboration 
that Nrxon has been a continuous chiseler 
in politics. 

The facts were these: A group of citizens 
in Nrxon’s California congressional district 
constituted themselves into a fact-finding 
group on the best man to oppose a firmly 
entrenched Democratic Congressman, Jerry 
Voorhis. They had about decided on Nixon 
and wanted him to come out for a personal 
interview right away. 

Airplane reservations were hard to get at 
that time. A company official offered to make 
a reservation for Nixon, did so and used the 
company’s airlines credit card to pay for the 
one-way fare, $118. When the bill came in 
from the airline in the due course of busi- 
ness, it was passed on to Nixon, who paid 
it promptly. 

‘That was the loan described by Pearson. 

Was it contrary to sound political ethics 
to use for political purposes money contrib- 
uted by businessmen who might attempt to 
lay some claim on the California Senator? 
The same questions might be raised with 
equal force on the propriety of any kind of 
@ campaign contribution by any person. 

However such an ethical problem might 
“be resolved, there was one outstanding aspect 
of the Nixon fund. It was money collected 
by a legally constituted trustee and dis- 
bursed by that trustee. 

No doubt ever existed in the minds of 
Nrxon and his associates on the purpose of 
the fund. Its purpose was to keep him in 
constant and close touch with the State of 
California, 3,000 miles from Washington, so 
that there would be no disaffection between 
him and the voters of the State, and he 
‘would be reelected. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue would 
have been derelict in its duty if, after the 
Nixon hullabaloo, it had failed to look over 
his income-tax returns for any indication 
that the Government was being bilked of its 
just tax collections. 

There can be little question that such an 
examination was made, and it revealed noth- 
ing which failed to be consistent with his 
financial disclosure on television. That dis- 
closure, In fact, was a more complete pic- 
ture of his financial status than the returns. 


But the opposition clamored for the re- 
turns. Governor Stevenson had made pub- 
Tic his tax returns; why not Nrxon? What 
was Nrxon hiding in his tax returns? 

It was at this point that Nrxon got stub- 
born. He had been an outstanding law stu- 
dent at Duke University and editor of the 
law review. As an attorney, he specialized 
in income taxes and estates. He knew there 
was nothing wrong with his tax returns, and 
he reasoned that even if he had made an un- 
conscious mistake that would have been re- 
vealed long since by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

He decided that the Nixon affair had lasted 
long enough as a diversionary attempt by 
the Stevenson-Truman campaign to take at- 
tention from the main issues of Korea, com- 
munism, and bungling. 

COMPLETE AND HONEST RETURNS 

His returns—given here—show that his 
greatest year of outside income was 1951. 
He collected $6,611.45 in fees for speeches, 
most of them on the Hiss affair. Fees aver- 
aged $300 per speech. He spoke before civic 
groups, bar associations, trade associations, 
and a labor group, and went on a lecture tour. 
He made 16 speeches for a fee, plus the 
lecture-tour speeches. Nixon made an equal 
number of speeches without any fee at all, 
and sometimes without his full expenses 
being paid. 

Nrxon’s total reported gross income for the 
5 years he was in Congress, through 1951, was 
$71,381.14. This was a total of approximately 
$10,000 more than his congressional salary for 
the entire 5-year period. All this added in- 
come came from speaking engagements ex- 
cept for a few hundred dollars in fees from 
estates owing to him from his law firm. 

The income-tax returns tell also the sale 
of his war bonds to buy his Washington 
house. Unlike many income-tax payers, 
Nrxon reported his accrued income from the 
bonds at the time of sale—$509. Many tax- 
‘payers either don’t know they are required 
to report such income or fail to do so, think- 
ing they can get away with it. 

All of his congressional tax-free allowance, 
$2,500 a year, was reported as a living allow- 
ance, in accordance with a ruling by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue applying to all 
Members of Congress. He listed all his ex- 
penses above this not reimbursed by the 
Government or not paid by the trustee of the 
political fund; and considering the avalanche 
of demands on him by his California con- 
stituents, the totals were not excessive. A 
measure of the e on Nixon can be 
gained from the fact that after his election 
as Senator his mail was greater than that of 
any other Senator except Tart. 

It can. be safely said that in the entire 
political history of the Nation no candidate 
or officeholder has ever made as complete a 
disclosure of his private affairs as has Vice 
President NIKON. 

The record now stands for all to see and to 
judge. It remains to be seen whether the 
assault on Nrxon will come to an end. 

Summary of Nizon’s income-taz returns 

1947 


Income: 
ON BOS CLES SEIS ATS -- $11, 458. 33 
Other income-....._......... 1,075.00 
fe) ALE NSE IE A? 12, 533. 33 
Less allowable office expenses... 1, 225. 97 
OU cncemiicnsemeuaenicaen, 10007, 06 
One-half reported by NIxonN i... _ 5, 653. 68 
Deductions (Nixon took only 
standard amount allowed)... 500. 00 
TO IRE IERA CENAN Spon. OS 
Exemptions (Nixon claimed 
himself and one daughter)‘. 1,000.00 
Taxable Income_......... 4,153.68 
Tax at 1947 rate__..._.____ Siain 835. 96 


Footnote at end of table, 
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Total asn 11, 491. 42 
Deductions: 

250. 00 

‘79. 04 

176. 00 

po Eel ec or aD AS 505. 04 

Weta on ee enone 10, 986. 38 
Exemptions (Nrxon, wife, 2 

Gaughters) ......-..-........ 2,400.00 

Taxable income_._....... 8, 586.38 

Tax at 1948 rate_____-..._._. Ž=-= 1,572.66 


3In 1947, as allowed by California law, 
Nixon split his income under community- 
property rights. In 1948, income-splitting 
oe Was extended by Federal law to all 
tates. 


Aliceville (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce 
Reports a Year of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I would like to include a copy of the 
annual report for the year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, submitted by the Aliceville, 
Ala., Chamber of Commerce. Aliceville, 
with a population of 3,170 persons, is one 
of the leading communities of Pickens 
County, which is a part of the congres- 
sional district I am privileged to rep- 
resent. 

The Aliceville Chamber of Commerce 
has an excellent record of community 
service, including successful projects to 
bring a natural gas pipeline to the city, 
to support construction of the South 
Pickens Hospital, and to sponsor an ac- 
tive campaign for the encouragement of 
new industry. On all these things it 
has been my privilege to work with the 
people of Aliceville. 

Because the activities of the Aliceville 
Chamber y well provide incentives for 
similar citizens’ groups in other small 
communities, I hereby submit a copy of 
the Chamber’s annual report. The re- 
port follows: 

ACTIVITIES OF ALICEVILLE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 
1953 
In February 1952 the Aliceville Chamber of 

Commerce decided to expand its activities 

and make it a full-time working organiza- 

tion. With this in view the chamber em- 
ployed William H. Ivey as a full-time man- 
ager and on March 1 he assumed his duties. 

One of the first things the chamber did 
was to furnish and equip an office in the 
Palace Theater Building and employ a full- 
time secretary to work with the manager. 

‘The chamber of commerce adopted a con- 
stitution and bylaws and had the chamber 
incorporated as a nonprofit organization. 

A number of projects which had been 
started during the year were pushed to com- 
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pletion. Among them being the natural gas 
line, the South Pickens Hospital, telephone 
lines to Pickensville and Dancy, two addi- 
tional long-distance trunk lines to Reform, 
the erection of street signs by the city coun- 
cil and the extension of hours by our post 
office. 

During the month of April, a clean-up 
campaign was sponsored and carried through 
to completion, making our city a more de- 
sirable place in which to live and more 
attractive to our visitors. 

A weekly column has been carried in the 
Aliceville Informer to keep the membership 
and citizens of our area informed as to the 
work being done by the chamber. 

The chamber assisted in getting new man- 
agement for the Aliceville Sales Barn and in 
getting buyers from packing plants to at- 
tend the sales. 

The merchants’ committee of the chamber 
of commerce carried through a Christmas 
giveaway program which was very helpful 
in stimulating business in Aliceville. It also 
worked out a schedule of holidays and clos- 
ing hours for the retail stores. The chamber 
carried through a program of “no solicitation 
without authorization.” This saved the 
merchants and the citizens of Aliceville a 
large amount of money by not giving author- 
ization to solicit to those people who were 
not deserving. 

A number of letters were written the Ala- 
bama Senators and Congressman in regard 
to legislation affecting business in general 
and other matters affecting our citizens. 

Through our membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, we were 
able to make recommendations as to the 
national legislation which helped in form- 
ing the policy which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States:could follow. 

The chamber participated in the Alabama 
Maid of Cotton contest and Miss Nan Mc- 
Cracken was selected as the Maid of Cotton 
of Pickens County. 

In cooperation with the Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama, the chamber assisted 
in putting on industry days. The chamber 
manager acted as chairman for Pickens 
County for the industrial days committee. 
A large number of show windows in all four 
of the towns of Pickens County were decorat- 
ed with Alabama-made products with em- 
phasis on those produced in Pickens County. 

The manager and a number of members 
of the board of directors attended several 
meetings over the State, including meetings 
in Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, and 
Decatur. By attending these meetings, val- 
uable contacts have been maintained. 
~ Projects which originated in the cham- 
.be* and on which work is now being done is 
a citywide postal delivery service, a 44-unit 
Federal housing project, paving the roads to 
Tuscaloosa and Columbus, Miss., having 
Highway 17 designated as a Federal highway, 
and work with the Future Farmers of America 
on a dairy-calf chain to increase our milk 
production in Pickens County. 

The chamber gave a luncheon to the boys 
in the corn-production contest in order to 
stimulate interest in this type of work, 
It also provided prizes for the Puture Farm- 
ers of America’s public-speaking contest. 
The chamber has worked very closely with 
the schools, and especially with the voca- 
tional agriculture department, to render 
every assistance possible. 

Over 200 letters to possible industrial pros- 
pects were written and several of these in- 
dustrial prospects have been further con- 
tacted, either by phone or by personal visits, 
Two new locally owned industries have been 
established during the year: a printing plant 
and a feed mill. 

One of the outstanding projects for the 
year was our golden jubilee. Everyone in 
Aliceville and many outside of Aliceville 
helped to make October 24, 1952, a day long 
to be remembered. Stories of the event were 


carried in all of the daily newspapers of Ala- 
bama and in three of our neighboring States. 
Several weekly and monthly magazines and 
trade papers gave us publicity. It was esti- 
mated that we had over 8,000 visitors at our 
town on jubilee day. The town was thor- 
oughly cleaned; a number of buildings 
painted, and a real spirit of cooperation was 
achieved. As a direct result of the celebra- 
tion, we have received many inquiries about 
Aliceyille, and we are still getting much 
favorable comment on the way in which our 
jubilee was accomplished. ; 

In our office we maintain city directories 
and telephone directories of the principal 
cities in the South for the use of our citizens. 

Our annual meeting was held on January 
27 at the VFW clubhouse. Mr. John M. Ward, 
executive vice president of the Alabama State 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered our prin- 
cipal speech which was very informative and 
timely. Our meeting was attended by about 
250 people with a number of out-of-town 
visitors from our neighboring towns and 
cities. At this meeting four members of the 
board of directors were elected and a report 
of the activities of the chamber during the 
year was presented by President Park. We 
have received a large number of favorable 
comments in regard to this meeting. 

During the next year we plan to carry on 
all of the projects which have been started 
and to increase activities along many lines. 
We plan an enlarged agricultural program 
with emphasis on production of milk, poul- 
try, and diversification of our farm crops. 
We also expect to work for conservation of 
our natural resources. 

Much groundwork for industrial develop- 
ment has been laid and we expect to carry 
this phase of our program forward in such 
a way as not to impair or injure the work 
of existing industries. 

Officers, 1952: J. V. Park, president; R. H. 
Kirksey, vice president; Clifton Gregory, 
treasurer; William H. Ivey, manager. 

Board of directors: Clifton Gregory, Avery 
Huff, Don E, Hyames, T. L. Jay, B. F. Johnson, 
R. H. Kirksey, D. B. Love, W. C. Martin, Jr, 
J. V. Park, F. H. Sanders, J. M. Summerville, 
Jr., Dr. R. K. Wilson. 


One Man’s Opinion: We Asked Too Much 
of Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the foliowing edi- 
torial by Mr. Al Altwegg which appeared 
in the Arlington (Tex.) Journal under 
date of February 6: 

ONE Man’s OPINION: WE ASKED Too MUCH 
or Mr. WILSON 
(By Al Altwegg) 

Arlington, like the rest of the Nation, has 
some things to learn from the recent famous 
case of Charles E. Wilson before the United 
States Senate. 

Arlington had a special interest in the 
case of Mr. Wilson, whom the Senators re- 
fused to confirm as Secretary of Defense un- 
til he had agreed to dispose of the stock he 
held in the General Motors Corp., of which 
he had just been president. 

Arlington has felt a kinship with the men 
of General Motors ever since GM decided to 


‘locate its big Texas plant inside our city 


limits. And the Arlington plant has been 
something of a special baby of Charles E. 
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Wilson’s, since it’s one of the first of a new 
type of combination war-and-peace plant 
that Mr. Wilson is credited with dreaming 
up. 
Last week Arlington’s special interest in 
the Wilson confirmation case was brought 
before the public of the Nation when the 
board of directors of the Arlington Chamber 
of Commerce voted a special resolution of 
commendation to Mr. Wilson for his high 
sense of public responsibility in his willing- 
ness to divest himself of personal wealth and 
income to assume a public office of trust. 

That resolution also said that “this selfless 
sacrifice will permit our Federal Government 
to call on him for a valuable service com- 
mensurate with the skill and ability he has 
evidenced by his service in private industry” 
and “action in this matter exemplified the 
American willingness to make our Nation 
strong and a land of freemen conscious of 
their responsibility to their fellows.” 

I want to applaud the action of the Ar- 
lington Chamber of Commerce. It is well 
to let our men in public life know that we 
appreciate the sacrifices we are constantly 
demanding of them. 

But I wish our chamber of commerce had 
gone further. I wish it had added a para- 
graph which might have read something as 
follows: 

“This senseless sacrifice is typical of the 
sort of thing we Americans habitually ex- 
pect of the people we ask to hold our public 
offices and the wonder is that we continue to 
find among us men who are willing to take 
the knocks we give them as a ‘reward’ for 
the privilege of serving us. We deplore the 
misconceived law which has led our Senators 
to hesitate before confirming Mr. Wilson and 
we call for its repeal at an early date, be- 
cause the’ so-called conflict of interests 
law is & poor attempt to solve a problem 
which can better be handled in other ways 
we is an imposition on our men in public 

e” 

Why do I think our chamber of commerce 
should have continued in this manner. - Be- 
cause I believe that it is asking too much to 
require that a man sell out his interests 
built up through years of productive work 
in our economy in order to be considered fit 
to serve in our public offices. And I don't 
think that the remedy the Senators de- 
manded would necessarily have the effect 
they sought. 

Ask yourself these questions: Suppose Mr. 
Wilson were a man who would give his com- 
pany unfair advantages; do you believe that 
disposing of that stock would change his at- 
titude. And does the sale of his stock in- 
terest wipe out all that sentimental attach- 
ment he has built up in his heart through 
long years of constructive work? And where 
we require of a man like Mr. Wilson that he 
sell his stock, what do we require of a man 


. who has been a labor leader to purge him of 


his interest in labor unionism when we call 
him to public service? And, for that matter, 
what's the matter with a man in public life 
having an interest in his former activities? 
Actually, the odds are at least even money 
that a man in that position will lean over 
backwards not to show favor. 

So then, what is our alternative? It could 
be that we would not accept for public serv- 
ice those men who have by their past activ- 
ities built up an interest in one phase or 
another of our economy. But that would be 
manifestly foolish; it would be denying our- 
selves those men of demonstrated leader- 
ship, demonstrated in business or in labor 
unionism, It would leave us with no one to 
call upon but professional public office- 
holders. 

A better course would be for our Congress 
to stand up and assume its responsibility as 
@ guardian and a watchman over our na- 
tional public affairs. There is no reason why 
our Congressmen should not feel that it is 
their duty to watch over the operations of 
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our Government to see that favoritism does 
not become rife. That is the job of our Con- 
gress, and it cannot be shrugged off by pass- 
ing a law to try to make our executive serv- 
ants simon pure and devoid of human 
attitudes. 

I said Arlington, like the rest of the Na- 
tion, has some things to learn from this 
episode in Washington. 

I have reference to the fact that, in order 
to get the best possible men to serve us on 
our city council and our school board, we 
must elect in many instances men who are 
conducting businesses in the community. 

I want to take this occasion to say that I 
don't think we should ever expect these men 
to disqualify their firms from dealing with 
the public bodies on which they serve. That 
would be asking those men to sacrifice more 
than necessary, and it could be asking the 
public to deal sometimes with less than 
the best. 

It is our duty, rather, to watch our public 
officials. And if we will do that, there will 
be no need for any “conflict of interest” laws 
which require needless sacrifices, 


Chinese Communists Gained Vital North- 
ern Base When General MacArthur 
Refused Request of General Wede- 
meyer To Occupy North China and 
Manchuria in 1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, which appeared in 
the Washington Post, February 25: 

YALTA AND RELATED MATTERS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


Chiang Kai-shek and his Government have 
loudly but rather meaninglessly denounced 
the Sino-Soviet agreement of 1945, which 
grew out of Yalta. The hard-shell Republi- 
cans in Congress are grumbling against Pres- 
ident Eisenhower because he will not “re- 
pudiate Yalta.” Both groups would do well 
to study and to ponder one of the most in- 
teresting ts of truly secret history 
that has been published since the war. 

This is an astonishing sidelight on Yalta, 
contained in the altogether remarkable biog- 
raphy of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, by his 
partisan comrade and close friend, Viadimir 
Dedijer. It appears in the course of a de- 
tailed account of a meeting with Stalin in 
February 1948. 

On this occasion, the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister, Edouard Kardelj, had gone to Mos- 
-cow to discuss several thorny subjects, in- 
eluding the support the Yugoslavs were then 
giving to the Greek Communist guerrillas, 
Less than a year before, President Truman 
had issued his famous declaration and Greece 
had been taken under American protection. 
Very significantly, Stalin now ordered the 
Yugoslavs to cease aiding the Greek Com- 
munists, The Yugoslavs objected to the 
order, but Stalin insisted strongly. 

“We do not agree with the Yugoslav com- 
rades that they should further help the 
Greek partisans,” he is quoted as saying. “In 
this matter, we think we are right and not 


-the Yugoslavs. It is true, we have also made 


mistakes. For instance, after the war, we 
invited the Chinese comrades to come to 
Moscow to discuss the situation in China. 
We told them bluntly that we considered the 
development of the uprising in China had 
no prospect, and that the Chinese comrades 
should seek a modus vivendi with Chiang 
Kai-shek, that they should join Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government and dissolve their army. 

“The Chinese comrades agreed here with 
the views of the Soviet comrades, but went 
back to China and acted quite otherwise. 
They mustered their forces, organized their 
armies, and now, as we see, they are beating 
the Chiang Kai-shek army. Now, in the 
case of China, we admit we were 
wrong. * * * But that is not the case in the 
Balkans.” 

This extraordinary direct quotation from 
Stalin is taken from the official records of 
Kardelj in 1948. It is a sidelight on the Yalta 
agreement of 1944? The answer is simple. 

The far-eastern clauses of Yalta came in 
two parts. On the one hand President 
Roosevelt made his much-attacked promise 
to Stalin. He said he would approve a spe- 
cial Soviet position in Manchuria, which the 
Soviet far-eastern armies were in a position 
to take anyway. On the other hand, Stalin 
made certain equally vital promises to Roose- 
velt. 

He promised, first, to bring the full power 
of the Red army into the war against Japan, 
as strongly desired by Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. As desired by Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin 
also promised to recognize and support the 
Generalissimo’s government as the only le- 
gitimate government of China, and to give 
no ald or comfort to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. If this Yalta bargain had indeed 
been kept, Chiang would now hold all of 
China and most of Manchuria, and the world 
we live in would be a very different place. 

The Tito biography is important because 
it proves conclusively that Stalin actually 
tried to keep this far-eastern bargain that 
he made at Yalta. What Stalin urged the 
Chinese Communists to do was precisely 
what Chiang Kai-shek had been asking them 
to do for years—to enter the Chinese Gov- 
ernment after denuding themselves of power 
by dissolving the Communist armies. But 
the Chinese Communists boldly defied Sta- 
lin; and a good deal later Stalin was pleased 
that they had done so, 

Just why Stalin at first sought to keep his 
far-eastern bargain is also suggested by 
another episode of the Tito biography. In 
brief, Stalin also tried to bring anti-Com- 
munists into the Yugoslay Government and 
to restore King Peter, as he had promised 
Winston Churchill. This time it was Tito 
who defied him. Stalin thereupon warned 
Tito that the British would invade his coun- 
try and told him to look for no help from 
Russia. One can reasonably conclude that 
the same Stalin who feared British power in 
the Balkans equally feared American power 
in China—at least, until British and Ameri- 
can demobilization removed all cause for 
fear. 

Consider these facts: Remember that after 
the Japanese surrender Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer asked General MacArthur for the loan 
of several American divisions to occupy North 
China and Manchuria on behalf of Chiang. 
Remember further that General MacArthur 
refused this request on the curious ground 
that he needed all his forces for the occupa- 
tion of Japan. Remember, finally, that the 
Chinese Communists thus gained the vital 
northern base, from which they marched to 
victory. 

By recalling and weighing such facts as 
these you will soon see why history is un- 
likely to approve the current myth that 
China was lost by the poor judgment of a 
few State Department clerks, ; 
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United States Responsibility for World 
Leadership in 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions will hold its third annual confer- 
ence March 1, 2, and 3, in the Shore- 
ham Hotel to discuss the contribution in 
leadership the United States can give to 
the U. N. 

At a time when a new administration 
has taken office and the United Nations 
has reconvened its General Assembly, it 
is well for us to be reminded how great 
an instrument the U. N. is for furthering 
peaceful international relations. In 
quiet, undramatic fashion, the U. N. has 
come to be the focal point of the hopes 
and aspirations of millions. of people 
throughout the world who yearn for free- 
dom and peace. It might be said that 
the United Nations is the conscience of 
the world. 

The AAUN conference provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for us to refresh our 
knowledge of the U. N. program, and to 
ponder the contribution that can be 
made by the United States to the work 
of U. N. I invite the attention of the 
Members of Congress to the Call to the 
Third Annual Conference, reprinted be- 
low, and express the hope that they will 
attend the sessions: 


CALL To THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The United Nations has moved from the 
dream of 1945 to the reality of 1953. Such 
a transition involves trial and error. The 
strong-hearted see in the heat of the ex- 
perience, the hammering out of new insti- 
tutions. The weak-hearted turn away be- 
cause their vision will not outlast the criti- 
cal period. : 

The United Nations is today meeting an 
array of problems hurled at it in the midst 
of tensions that could not haye been antici- 
pated 8 years ago. 

It is resisting aggression in Korea with a 
United Nations army. 

It is helping the 600 million who have 
won political independence since the war 
take their place in the society of nations; it 
gives hope for freedom to additional millions 
who do not have self-government. 

It has materially improved the lives of a 
considerable part of the human race through 
its economic and social program of helping 
underprivileged people help themselves. 

It has settled international disputes and 
reduced tensions which could have led to 
war. 

It has raised the standard of a declaration 
of human rights, to which all people can 
aspire. 

It has mobilized the moral and spiritual 
forces of mankind in this, the greatest effort 
to secure a permanent peace. 

As many statesmen here and abroad have 
testified, if the United Nations were not in 
existence today it would have to be created 
immediately or the world would plunge into 
a third world war. 

The American people and their leaders, 
without partisanship, overwhelmingly sup- 
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port the United Nations and American lead- 
ership in it. At the same time, the world 
organization is being assailed by a vociferous 
minority. 

It is assailed by a hard core of isolationists 
who will take advantage of every tension to 
fan sentiment against it. 

It is assailed by forces of blind reaction 
who see in its vision of human freedom and 
economic advancement ideals which they 
oppose either for Americans or for others. 

It is criticized by the restrictionsts who 
say that the United Nations is trying to do 
too much and that its agenda should be 
carefully narrowed. 

The United Nations is ignored by the un- 
informed who fail to see that the future of 
the American economic and social system is 
dependent upon the success of the United 
Nations in averting world war and bank- 
ruptcy. 

What is needed now Is a bold educational 

on what the United Nations was 
set up to do, what it is accomplishing, what 
are the problems before it and how its pro- 
eeedings could be improved. Above all, the 
program should discuss the dynamic leader- 
ship which the United States should give to 
the United Nations. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations issues this call to its third annual 
conference on United States Responsibility 
for World Leadership. It invites the various 
national and local organizations supporting 
the United Nations to join with it in this 
conference. It seeks your help in developing 
a revitalized nationwide educational pro- 
gram for the United Nations, 


Military Leaders Concurred in Recommen- 
dations That Led to Yalta Agreement 
on China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Washington Post of this morning, Feb- 
ruary 25; 

CHIANG STEALS SOME GOP THUNDER 

The witches’ brew in the Far East will be 
stirred a little by Chiang Kai-shek’s denun- 
ciation of the Sino-Soviet Pact of August 14, 
1945. That is about all. The pact validated 
the secret pledges which Stalin extracted 6 
months before at Yalta in return for his 
8-day participation in the Pacific war. In 
this newspaper's repeatedly expressed opin- 
ion those concessions were unnecessary. But 
when F. D, R. made the deal with Stalin 
he had before him the recommendation of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to encourage 
the Russian entry. All the lesser military 
bigwigs—Wedemeyer, Spruance, MacAr- 
thur—concurred. In the circumstances 
F. D. R. had no alternative but to make a 
deal. This he did, according to perfervid 
GOP oratory, by “selling China down the 
river” with the terms that Stalin demanded. 

But did F. D. R., in fact, “sell China down 
the river”? Not according to any common- 
sense reading of events. Not according to 
the record as spelled out in detail in Averell 
Harriman’s testimony before the MacArthur 
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committee.. In addition to supplying the 
pro-Yalta resolution of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, Mr. Harriman gave an account of 
the way China received the news of the 
secret agreement. T. V. Soong, Nationalist 
China's Foreign Minister, was apprised of the 
agreement by Mr. Truman on June 9, 1945. 
Mr. Soong, far from feeling sold out, ex- 
pressed his gratification. 

Odd, isn’t it? Not at all. It would have 

been odd if there had been any other reac- 
tion. For at that time Nationalist China, 
then based on Chungking, was uncertain of 
Moscow's policy toward Nationalist China. 
Agreement on the Yaita terms would be 
cheap to Nationalist China at the price of 
moral support and material aid from Mos- 
cow. So Mr. Soong hurried to Moscow to 
ratify the bargain struck at Yalta. He was 
so anxious to get a pledge of “moral support 
and material aid” of the Chungking regime 
(which he got in exactly those words in the 
agreement) that he behaved too precipi- 
tately. Let us pick up the story given by 
Mr. Harriman: 
_ “At no time did Soong give me any indi- 
cation that he felt the Yalta understanding 
was a handicap in his negotiations. I re- 
peatedly urged him not to give in to Stalin's 
demands. At the same time during this 
period I had several talks with Stalin and 
Molotov in which I insisted that the Soviet 
position was not justified, This action I took 
on instructions from Washington. Also, on 
instructions, I informed Soong that the 
United States would consider that any con- 
cessions which went beyond our interpreta- 
tion of the Yalta understanding would be 
made because Soong believed they would be 
of value in obtaining Soviet support in other 
directions. Soong told me that he thor- 
oughly understood and accepted the cor- 
rectness of this position, The fact is that, 
in spite of the position I took, Soong gave 
in on several points in order to achieve his 
objectives.” 

The circumstances all lend support to every 
word of Mr. Harriman’s testimony. It is 
quite clear to all day-to-day followers of 
the fast-moving events in modern China that 
Stalin never dreamed that Chiang Kai-shek 
would be upset. Our diplomatic reporters 
in China, notably the much-badgered Mr. 
Jobn P. Davies, Jr., were much wiser than 
Stalin’s. Stalin's embassy moved to Canton 
before Nanking was captured so as to keep 
near the Nationalist headquarters and ex- 
tract concessions out of Chiang Kai-shek in 
Sinkiang. When, however, Stalin finally 
realized that Chiang was through, he turned 
to Mao Tse-tung, and by quick footwork and 
quicker headwork started on the task of cap- 
turing Mao’s revolution. His job isn't com- 
plete yet, in spite of the fact that the GOP 
in opposition, which insisted after Yalta that 
China had been sold down the river, still 
continued to misread the situation in insist- 
ing that Peking was a satellite of, say, the 
Hungarian model, rather than an implicit 
ally. 

The time for this country to have. de- 
nounced the secret agreement at Yalta was 
as soon as it became obvious that Moscow 
had abandoned Chiang Kai-shek. When 
Stalin's pledge to give Nationalist Ching 
moral and material support had become a 
dead letter, that was the time to denounce 
the Yalta accord as a frustrated contract. 
Such a step would have been witness to the 
beginning of a diplomatic contest over the 
new China. Doubtless Moscow would have 
won out, but that does not exculpate our 
diplomacy for not engaging in it. The ad- 
ministration, instead, sheered off. It took 
umbrage over the Ward and Olive incidents— 
normal incidents in reyolutions. It sought 
to use the carrot-and-stick treatment on 
Communist China. It lost all perspective on 
the China situation precisely because of the 
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ideological -obsession of our diplomacy, for 
not sharing which the Reverend Charles W. 
Lowry on Monday took this newspaper to 
task. 

And so Peking became formally allied with 
Moscow, Stalin rewrote the Sino-Soviet pact 
of 1945 favorably to the Peking government, 
and again rewrote it last year even more 
favorably to it after the Chou En-lai mission. 
Now Chiang, acting, according to the State 
Department, on the basis of a year-old U. N. 
Assembly resolution, but doubtless reacting 
to the pale resolution that President Eisen- 
hower has Just submitted, goes back to 1945 
to muddy the Yellow Sea by denouncing a 
treaty which is no longer extant. The only 
result will be further confusion and a step 
nearer to embroilment. 


Genocidal Wave of Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
very interesting editorial that appeared 
in the February edition of the American 
Federationist written by George Meany. 
This is a subject matter in which all 
Americans should be vitally interested: 

THE KREMLIN CRUSADE 


Three years ago the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor issued the 
first public warning of the development of 
anti-Semitism behind the Iron Curtain. Now 
the grim story of the persecution and slaugh- 
ter of the Jews in Soviet Russia and her 
satellites is making headlines. 

This is the way of dictatorship, whether 
it be of the right or the left. It is implicit 
in the Soviet plan of rule orruin. With their 
fantastic stories of espionage and cons 
by manufactured enemies, the leaders of the 
Kremlin are trying to whip the people into a 
frenzy which will prepare the way for another 
world war. 

Therefore, the genocidal wave of terror 
that is taking place behind the Iron Curtain 
is very much our business. The people of 
the free world must keep alert to the essen- 
tial truth that not only the fate of the be- 
leaguered Jews now being victimized is in- 
volved, but our own security. As President 
Eisenhower said in his inaugural address: 

“We reject any insinuation that one race 
or another, one people or another, is in any 
sense inferior or expendable.” 

Whatever can be done by the free nations 
by way of protesting against the inhuman 
treatment of Russian citizens will have 
doubtful value in staying the bloody hands 
of the Communist tyrants. Nevertheless, 
America should leave no step unexplored, 
It should call for outspoken condemnation 
by the U. N. of such barbaric practices. 
Human decency demands that plans be 
formulated to provide for the thousands of 
Jews now fleeing the Red terror. Our coun- 
try, with its long tradition as a haven for 
the oppressed and persecuted of all lands, 
must take a leading part in formulating 
such plans in conjunction with the other 
free nations of the world. 

While little that we say or do is likely to 
deter the Communists, the united protests 
of the free world will at least serve as a 
fresh reminder to the people of all nations 
that the ways of dictatorship must be 
shunned by all decent human beings, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I avail 
myself of the leave to extend remarks 
in the Recorp by including a letter from 
Mr. Carroll P. Poland, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Stockyards, on a sub- 
ject of deep interest to the livestock in- 
terests of the country, and to those of 
Missouri and Illinois in particular. 

Mr. Poland is one of the outstanding 
authorities on the subject and as such 
has rendered notable service both to the 
producer and consumer, and his recom- 
mendations merit careful consideration 
at this critical time. 

The letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: In accord- 
ance with your wishes, I am Lerewith sum- 
marizing the situation relative to vesicular 
exanthema (VE) in hogs in our territory. 

1. At various times since October, Franklin, 
St. Louis, Jefferson, and St. Charles Counties 
have been placed under quarantine by the 
Federal Government. When I was in your 
office last week, St. Charles, Jefferson, and 
St. Louls Counties were under quarantine. 
Since returning home, St. Charles and St. 
Louls Counties have been released. These 
quarantines last all the way from 2 or 3 
weeks, to a couple of months. 

2. When ‘infected hogs are found in a 
county, the State veterinarian, Dr. Curry, 
in cooperation with the Government veter- 
inarian, Dr. Omohundro, located at Jefferson 
City, recommend to the Federal authorities 
that a quarantine be placed on the county. 
This quarantine remains until the hogs have 
been either slaughtered on the premises or 
moved to a packinghouse for slaughter, and 
until the premises have been cleaned and 
disinfected. 

The State authorities then recommend to 
the Federal authorities that the county de 
released. That sometimes takes from sev- 
eral days to 2 weeks. In talking to Dr. Mul- 
hern in charge of the BAI office, while I was 
there, he stated that the delay in releasing 
the counties was because they had a number 
of these kind of cases to handle and he 
didn’t want to bother the Secretary so often 
to sign releases. This means that farmers 
having hogs which need to go to market, 
have to wait those several additional days 
because of the delay in signing out the 
releases. 

3. While these counties are under quar- 
antine, the farmer cannot send his hogs to 
a public livestock market, such as our own 
or the National Stockyards. He can, how- 
ever, take them direct to a packer such as 
Independent Packing Co. or American Pack- 
ing Co., who practice buying direct from the 
farmer. 

From the standpoint of the operator of a 
public stockyards, under Government super- 
vision, and as a hog feeder, I recommend, 
and our shippers join me, the following: 

(a) That public markets and the packer 
be treated alike in quarantine orders, spe- 
cifically, that farmers in quarantined areas 
should be allowed to ship hogs to public 
markets when they are allowed to ship 
direct to packers and, conversely, that quar- 
antine orders banning shipments to public 
markets should also ban shipments to 
packers. 

(b) that smaller areas such as townships 
or a 5 or 10 mile radius around infected 
feed lots and farms be quarantined, rather 
than whole counties. 


(c) that release of quarantined areas be 
expedited in Washington following approval 
in the field; present delays of 1, 2, or more 
weeks being unnecessary and costly to the 
farmers and the public markets. 

I might add that there has been a lot 
of delay and a lot of mishandling of in- 
fected hogs. One shipper tells me they had 
him build a double-deck chute, and when 
they did not get his hogs for a couple of 
weeks, they came back and knocked them 
in the head, a few at a time, as they could 
be hauled off by the rendering company 
truck. His chute was not needed, his hogs 
got heavier, and the appraisal was notice- 
ably below their actual value. 

It seems that Missouri has no money ap- 
propriated to take care of payments of con- 
demned hogs. Farmers with infected hogs 
are led to feel that, if they ever get paid, 
it might be several months or a year or so. 

The Missouri House has passed house bill 
60, making it mandatory to cook garbage if 
fed to hogs. I am just advised that there 
will be a hearing by a senate committee on 
this bill in Jefferson City, Monday evening, 
February 23. 

While talking to Dr. Mulhern last week, I 
urged that railroads be required to clean 
and disinfect all cars before hogs were loaded. 
He stated they could not be required to do 
this under the present laws and that it 
would have to be taken up with the Com- 
mission and a hearing be held. 

It would seem that Senators on the com- 
mittee could be contacted and urged to re- 
quest the Commission to require this of rail- 
roads. Anyhow, require all railroads to clean 
and disinfect all cars, at least once, that haul 
hogs. 

By way of explanation, hogs shipped to the 
east from this yard or from national stock- 
yards are on the road 4 or 5 days. These 
hogs have plenty of time to develop the dis- 
ease from infection picked up in these cars 
after being loaded. Some of the eastern 
packers have refused shipments from this 
territory because they considered the hogs 
were infected while in the stockyards. 

Both the national stockyards and this yard 
have thoroughly cleaned and disinfected on 
3 or 4 occasions, and it is our belief that the 
hogs developing the disease in the East have 
acquired the infection from the railroad cars. 

I will appreciate you analyzing the above, 
and the farmers, as well as ourselves, will 
appreciate your cooperation in taking neces- 
sary steps to get these things corrected. 

Respectfully yours, 
CARROLL P. POLAND, 
President, Mississippi 
Valley Stockyards, Inc. 


Tax Exemption for Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today on behalf of the millions of senior 
citizens of our country who are today 
trying to eke out an existence on a retire- 
ment income which, in their productive 
years, seemed to offer the assurance of a 
comfortable old age. 

Many words have been said on this 
floor about the unhappy plight of these 
good men and women who are the special 
victims of the rapid increases in our liv- 
ing costs. I submit that it is time for a 
little less oratory and a little more action 
on their behalf. And I am convinced 
that my bill, H. R. 3312, is one simple 
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and practical way to give them some 
measure of help immediately. Briefly, 
this bill would exempt all pension and 
annuity payments up through $1,440 per 
year from income taxation. Or, in other 
words, it would allow pension income up 
through $120 per month free of taxes. 

Surely this great and productive coun- 
try of ours can afford to make this con- 
cession on behalf of those men and 
women who, as school teachers, as fire- 
men, policemen, and workers in our in- 
dustries have contributed so much to the 
lives of all of us. We know that the 
members of this older generation are, in 
a very real sense, the veterans of a half 
century of changes which have been so 
rapid and so unpredictable that no 
amount of foresight or thrift could pro- 
vide against every eventuality. Theirs is 
the generation which met and mastered 
the great depression of the 1930’s—often 
at the expense of their life’s savings or 
such equities as they had been able to 
accumulate. Remember, too, that even 
if they were fortunate enough to hold 
their jobs during this perilous period, the 
wages they received did not allow for 
substantial savings. For example, we 
sometimes forget that the average wage 
in all manufacturing industries in 1932 
stood at $17.86 per week and that as late 
as 1939 it had increased only slightly to 
$23.86. For most of their working life, 
then, these older citizens of ours were 
working and raising their families on 
wages or salaries which amounted to 
about one-third or one-half of the aver- 
age for today. i 

Yet the figures show that a substantial 
proportion of them were able to make 
some provision for the future. Today 
about two-thirds of our retired workers 
and their wives, or about 5.5 million of 
the 9 million persons over 65 who are not 
living on current earnings are receiving 
some kind of a retirement benefit to 
which most of them have contributed 
over the years. Surely they have earned 
the right to some special consideration 
of their present needs. Surely the least 
a grateful nation can do is to allow them 
a measure of tax exemption on the ré- 
tirement benefits or annuities they have 
worked so hard to acquire. And surely 
$120 per month is.a low ceiling in terms 
o present living costs for that exemp- 

on. 

We know today that most of our re- 
tired citizens did not retire voluntarily. 
Recent studies of persons retired under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system—the most inclusive system in the 
country—show that only about 5 per- 
cent retired of their own volition. The 
rest were forced to leave their jobs either 
because of compulsory retirement pro- 
visions or because they were physically 
unable to continue at work, 

There is one additional reason why 
these good people are entitled to special 
tax exemption such as is provided for in 
H. R. 3312. As the age of the members of 
this group has increased, the cost of 
their maintenance has also increased be- 
cause of their infirmities. For many of 
them special diets or special treatments 
represent the difference between reason- 
able self-sufficiency and comfort, and 
the neglect or postponement of proper 
medication which can too often lead to 
dependency. Surely, as I have said, this 
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rich Nation need not require in taxes the 
small amounts of retirement income 
which could insure a reasonable degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

In this midtwentieth century we must 
face up to the fact that many of the 
problems our older citizens now face ex- 
ist because they themselves have pro- 
duced so much and have brought us so 
far so fast. Fifty years ago, when they 
were young, the older members of the 
family were welcome guests in the home. 
They could darn the socks, assist with 
the chores, and help with the canning. 
That had been the family pattern for the 
old folks during all of our country’s his- 
tory. Then came the machine age and 
the assembly line. Crowded city living 
in small apartments, and the increased 
costs of raising a family have suddenly 
changed the accepted pattern of life for 
our aged. 

Such tax exemption as is provided in 
H. R. 3312 will not, of course, solve all 
of these problems. But I submit that it 
is a very necessary first step in the di- 
rection of easing the lot of a substantial 
group of the men and women currently 
retired. At the same time it seems 
equally clear that it will also encourage 
the development of more and better ways 
of providing retirement benefits for all 
of us, because it offers on incentive for 
building up a retirement income. 


Mayors Support Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article by 
John Harris, of the Boston Globe, on Feb- 
ruary 19, relative to plans by the mayors 
of America to present President Eisen- 
hower a declaration of unity plaque in 
April for the purpose of demonstrating 
that the chief executives of our Ameri- 
can cities, notwithstanding their party 
affiliations, are behind our President in 
the development of a foreign policy cal- 
culated to attain world peace. Playing 
an important part in advancing the 
mayors of America unity program are 
Mayors Alex M. Clark, of Indianapolis; 
Pratt C. Remmell, of Little Rock; Wil- 
liam C. Celentano, of New Haven, Conn.; 
Clarence Wilkinson, of Beverly, Mass.; 
together with Mark Bortman, of Boston, 
and Maurice Holland, of Lawrence, 
Mass.; and Frank Daley, of Beverly, 
Mass. 

The article follows: 

Sometime late in April President Eisen- 
hower will be presented a “declaration of 
unity” from all of the mayors of the United 
States of both political parties in a gesture 
believed here to be without precedent. 

The purpose: “To demonstrate to the na- 
tions of the world that the communities that 
make up America are united behind their 
President in his endeavors to attain world 
peace, stamp out communism, and strength- 
en the economy of our people at every level.” 

National chairman of the movement, al- 
ready well underway, is a prominent Boston 


businessman, Mark Bortman, industrialist 
philanthropist, civic leader, officer of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Bortman disclosed details of the plan while 
on a visit here with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks, a neighbor and friend of 
Bortman’s in Newton. 

As a starter, the idea in brochure form was 
sent to 500 mayors, half of them Republican 
and half Democrats, in cities with popula- 
tions ranging from 2,500 to 500,000. Approv- 
ing responses came back immediately 
from 450. 

For presenting the “declaration of unity” 
there will be a committee of 96 mayors, 2 
from each of the 48 States. The wording 
of the declaration will be made by a com- 
mittee of 10 mayors divided equally between 
the two major parties. 

Thirty-one New England mayors are al- 
ready taking part, including Mayor Clarence 
Wilkinson, of Beverly; Mayor John F. Kane, 
of Fall River; and City Manager Daniel E. 
McLean, of Haverhill, former president of the 
Massachusetts Mayors’ Association. 

There are seven mayors from New Hamp- 
shire—Shelby O. Walker, Concord; Maurice 
J. Murphy, Dover; Laurence Pickett, Keene; 
R. W. Smith, Laconia; Josaphat T. Benoit, 
Manchester; Lester H. Burnham, Nashua; 
Theodore R. Butler, Portsmouth, 


Speech of Hon. Jamie L. Whitten, of 
Mississippi, Women’s National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C., February 24, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a significant address 
delivered by Hon. Jamre L. WHITTEN be- 
fore the Women’s National Press Club 
here in Washington, February 24, 1953. 

Mr. WHITTEN is probably one of the 
best-informed men on agricultural leg- 
islation, and especially on agricultural 
appropriations, in the country today. 
He has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
for a number of years and is the author 
of some of the most important enact- 
ments pertaining to agriculture and 
other legislative subjects passed by the 
Congress in recent years. He has the 
distinction of piloting his bills through 
the House with less modifications than 
most bills, and each year has sent them 
to the Senate in practically the form in 
which he submitted them. He is in wide 
demand as a speaker, especially on agri- 
cultural topics, and on this occasion was 
selected by the Women’s National Press 
Club to share the platform with Senator 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, one of the 
agricultural authorities of the Senate. 

It is a real privilege to be with you on this 
occasion. I know the keen interest all of 
you have in agricultural matters, in the cost 
of living, and in the national welfare gen- 
erally. 

I hope that I may contribute some infor- 
mation on a subject which is primary in its 
importance. For 4 years I have served as 
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chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for Agriculture. That group each year 
reviews the entire operations of the Depart- 
ment: price supports, soil conservation, rural 
electrification, research, farm credit exten- 
sion, 4-H Club work, and the thousands of 
activities important to all of us. By our 
action on funds, we decrease, increase, or 
veto activities of the Department, provided, 
of course, the Congress approves our actions, 
which it has done for 4 years. 

This year I am being succeeded by Con- 
gressman H, CARL ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, a 
Republican, but one who is deeply interested 
in agriculture. I think the Nation is fortu- 
nate to have him head that committee. 

I am glad to be on your program with 
Senator GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, who 
heads the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
I know he is interested in agriculture, though 
I have differed with his viewpoints a number 
of times. He will largely write the new law. 

Senator AIKEN is sincere, I know, but he 
has written a book. He was the main spon- 
sor and gave his name to the Agriculture 
Act of 1948, Public Law 897, 80th Congress. 
This law provided for 90 percent of parity 
support price when there was a shortage of 
a basic commodity—of course, if there was 
a shortage there would be a market and no 
need for any support. But if there was a 
surplus of as much as 30 percent—and, 
therefore, a need—then the support assured 
was only 60 percent. 

Many Democrats in my section who sup- 
ported Eisenhower are making discoveries. 

Many thought that candidate Eisenhower 
gave assurances of firm 90-percent support 
prices for basic commodities. However, the 
Republicans are reading the fine print to us 
now. 

As one Washington newspaper which sup- 
ported General Eisenhower recently pointed 
out: 

“The platform (of the Republican Party) 
on Agriculture favored a farm program 
aimed at full parity prices in the market 
place.” (The last four words were in 
italics.) 

Of course, if the buyers would buy at that 
price you would need no price supports. 

I wonder if the Republican Party has tried 
to determine why their ticket ran so far be- 
hind President Eisenhower. Could it be 
that the farmers remembered the Aiken bill, 
which gave complete assurance of help to 
the farmer when he did not need it and only 
two-thirds as much when he did need it? 

Could it be that the American people were 
afraid of the advice of that great farm or- 
ganization leader who was held out by the 
President as one of his chief advisers on 
farm matters? The people knew that lead- 
er was one, if not the chief advocate of the 
fiexible-support program, which stretched 
when you didn't need it and was tight as 
Dick’s hatband when the farmer needed help 
to get his breath. His farm advice to our 
subcommittee on cutting down and cutting 
out farm programs read so much like the 
recommendations of the National Manufac- 
turers Association you would wonder which 
was written first, if you did not already know. 
Of course, the Mississippi. Alabama, and 
Georgia farm organizations, which differed 
with their national leadership, practically 
saved our farm programs the last 2 years. 

Now that the Republicans are reading the 
fine print to us and the new Secretary of 
Agriculture is making speeches, the general 
tone of which is that a little hardship and 
privation visited on some of us would be 
good for all of us, Democrats and farm- 
minded Republicans are almost falling over 
themselves introducing bills to extend firm 
price supports 2, 4, and 7 years. 

I told a number of people that if the Re- 
publicans kept their present ideas on farm 
legislation, I thought I would offer a bill to 
extend firm supports for 26 years—for the 
remainder of this Republican term, the 20 
years they would be out, and through their 
next term. 
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I note Secretary Benson says he doesn’t see 
why they should find fault—that he is carry- 
ing out every order the late Secretary Bran- 
nan left behind. I thought he was going to 
improve on Brannan. Why, I made the clos- 
ing argument in the House debate against 
the Brannan plan, so to me, a Democrat, 
Brannan's order is not the complete answer. 

Another thing the Republicans were going 
to stop was “the dictation from Wash- 
ington.” 

The first thing Secretary Benson did was 
to stop all construction programs which hea 
been authorized and directed by Congress, 
many instances where there was an outright 
obligation and local participation, including 
flood-prevention work. Unfortunately the 
rains did not obey his order. 

The Secretary's overruling of the action of 
the Congress would be taken to be dictation 
in many countries of the world. 

You can all see the calendar unfolding. 
There will be a study period this year, classes 
will be held, and new farm legislation will be 
passed late next year which will be claimed 
to be all things to all people. This legisla- 
tion will be passed early enough to help in 
the November elections, but late enough so 
you can't tell just what it is. 

That is probably the regular course around 
Washington. The disturbing factor is that 
most of President Eisenhower's major ad- 
visers on farm problems have proven records 
against much of present farm programs. 
They have known views which, in my judg- 
ment at least, if put into law will do the 
farmer no good and thereby pull the rest 
of our economy down, too. 

I am sure the present farm. program is 
far from perfect. I have several bills to 
revise it pending, myself. However, the pres- 
ent program has resulted from many years 
of experience. We want it improved; but 
what frightens us is that the new Secretary 
and others who are opposed to firm supports 
are chief advisers to the President. We are 
afraid that, since they are opposed to the 
farm program, if the matter is left to them, 
they may improve it to death. 

Now I know all this might be taken as 
somewhat partisan. Nevertheless, you can’t 
get away from these facts: 

The Department of Agriculture is operating 
with 40 percent less people and on 30 percent 
less money than in 1940. 

The remainder of the Federal Government 
(exclusive of national defense) shows an 
average of 360-percent increase. 

The farm commodities.on hand in 1941 
saved the day for us and our allies. Today 
we are building ships, airplanes, guns, atomic 
bombs, H-bombs, trucks, tanks, storing up 
everything—not just to meet the Korean 
war—but as a margin of safety in the event 
of all-out war. This buildup far exceeds 
that for World War II. On each item of these 
hundreds of billions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment, the Government paid cost-plus- 
a-profit to the manufacturer and fixed pay 
to the worker. Yet there is great fear at 
a $1 billion or $2 billion reserve of food 
and fiber, 

Are we in danger enough to spend hun- 
dreds of billions on the military? The mili- 
tary people say so. We have acted on that 
assumption. Then is our food and agricul- 
tural surplus too large? 

In World War II we asked industry to ex- 
pand. We paid the bill. We later gave them 
quick tax amortization. We asked labor to 
work—they did—we paid them. 

We asked the farmer to expand his plant. 
We did not pay him. We gave him no firm 
contract. We promised only to support his 
production of basic commodities at 90 per- 
cent of the comparative gross purchasing 
power which he had in 1904-14, when his 
farm was 70 percent land, when out of his 
gross he did not have to buy expensive farm 
machinery and equipment, which is more 
than half the value of today’s farm. And 
with those farmers who did not produce the 
six basic commodities, their support price, 


if any at all, was usually 60 percent of the 
comparative p power the farmer 
had in 1909-14, when his house went un- 
painted, his boy or girl had to work their 
way through school, and the average farm 
family did not enjoy ordinary conveniences. 

We spent $4 billion on consumer subsidies 
during the war. We paid out over $14 billion 
to get industry to convert and expand dur- 
ing World War II, and have spent much 
more since then. Shall we complain at the 
job the farmer has done at less than $2 
billion expense, if we count the value of what 
we have on hand? 

We are going to keep the minimum wage 
law. They are not going to repeal the tariff. 
If these factors are to keep up the price 
which the farmer pays, don’t you have to 
give him some protection, at least to the 
amount of 90 percent of his comparative 
gross purchasing power of 1909-14? 

Farming today is a commercial operation. 
It costs money to farm. Now, is it not more 
sound, when there is a supply on hand of 
any commodity, over and above that needed 
for normal use, to either buy it and hold 
for a national reserve if needed, as we do 
other things, or, if that is not done, let the 
farmers vote limited production on them- 
selves and at least save the money it takes 
to produce a crop, and the fertility such 
unneeded crop takes from the soil? Is it 
not better to do that than to let production 
go, and when it-becomes too large try to 
force limited production by lowering the 
support to as little as 60 percent of the 
1909-1914 gross purchasing power? 

There are taxes. There are fixed charges. 
The lower the price the farmer receives the 
more of the commodity he must produce to 
meet such taxes and fixed charges, his mort- 
gage, and basic living expenses. 

There is the basic difference in our views. 
We say let the farmer limit his production by 
vote, by his own free choice. To do other- 
wise is to push him into further trouble. 

The action of the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture in stopping the flood prevention pro- 
grams, which were authorized and directed 
by the Congress, certainly looks like dicta- 
tion from Washington. Yet he says he is 
going to restore the freedoms to the farmer, 
who lived on that for years. f 

The farmer had a free market when the 
rest of our economy had some degree of pro- 
tection under the law. During that period 
the farmers wore out 40 percent of our fertile 
lands—200 million acres out of 500 million— 
and used up 80 percent of our timber. Thou- 
sands of acres are diseased, and insects are 
destroying our timber and our growing crops. 

Today we spend on agricultural research 
only a little more than the cost of 12 B-30 
bombers. 

An entire new poultry industry has been 
built up at about 12 percent of the cost of 
one medium-sized tank. 

We spend twice as much annually on han- 
dling our mail as we spend on all the activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture. I 
know you are interested in the cost of gro- 
ceries, So am I. I am a lawyer and a con- 
sumer, I, too, have housekeeping troubles. 

An analysis of the situation, however, 
shows that prices received by farmers are 11 
percent below a year ago. Prices paid at the 
grocery store are only 1 percent below a year 
ago. There have been 11 freight-rate in- 
creases since World War II and an almost 
annual round of wage increases. 

I do not pass on the merits of those in- 
creases. Perhaps behind them there may 
have been increased wage contracts, and 
behind them there may have been the in- 
creased cost of living. I am saying you do 
have a cycle, and where other things keep 
costs up you cannot make it up by decreas- 
ing the cost of farm commodities and have 
the farmer make it up by depleting the soil. 

The point I would make here is that when 
these other things are fixed by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by the 
courts, by legislation we pass, by protective 
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tariffs, by minimum-wage laws, or by the 
bargaining power of labor unions, however 
they are fixed or whatever the merit of the 
change, if you do not put some floor under 
the price of the original raw material that 
goes into the price to the consumer, the 
high prices of these elements push the price 
of the raw material right into the ground. 
We will either pay for it now or in the 
future by further exhausting the natural 
resources on which we are all dependent. 

Our high standard of living is largely 
based upon the ability of our land to produce 
food and fiber. We must see that such abil- 
ity is maintained. ; 

We must not let our country get like 
India, China or Greece, and many other de- 
pleted nations. 

If we are to feed our expected population 
by 1975 (190 million), we will have to add to 
our present milk supply an amount equal to 
that now produced in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and New York. 

In pork, add an amount equal to produc- 
tion of Nebraska and Iowa. 

In beef, add the production of Minnesota, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. 

In sheep and lambs add an amount, equal 
to production of Utah, Nevada, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 

In eggs, we will have to add the produc- 
tion of California, Kansas, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois. 

The peoples in the ancient cities of the 
Roman Empire, in Syria, and in Greece and 
those other great empires, bled the area of 
its natural resources to maintain for them- 
selves the high standard of living which they 
enjoyed for a time: We must not continue 
to do likewise, for to this date we have been 
going down the same road. 

For a few years farmers have been living 
a little bit like other segments of our popu- 
lation; for a few years farm prices have been 
sufficient to plov; back into the land a fair 
share of what has been taken out. I like 
that situation. I believe it is necessary to 
maintain that standard, not only to avoid a 
depression, for a drastic break in farm 
prices has led off in every depression we have 
ever had, but to save the productivity of our 
country which is the real basis of all wealth. 

As I said in a recent speech in the House 
of Representatives: “I am trying to point 
out these matters and things before mis- 
takes are made. Now I certainly am not be- 
ing merely critical, but rather I view it as 
giving a very fine gentleman a chance to 
make good—to profit by experiences of the 
past, throw off the counsel of those leaders 
who would have wrecked us under the law 
passed in the 80th Congress. 

“I hope he will accept the challenge and 
be the Secretary for Agriculture, for the wel- 
fare of agriculture is and remains the base 
for our general prosperity for today and the 
welfare of our children tomorrow, for how 


we treat the land will largely determine their 
well-being.” 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Frank T. 
Bow, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
am pleased to include a speech made by 
my colleague, the Honorable FRANK T. 
Bow, of Ohio, in Spokane, Wash., located 
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in my congressional district, on February 
12, 1952: 


It gives me great pleastre to be here in 
the great State of Washington today, and 
to take part in this tribute to one of our 
greatest Presidents, Abe Lincoln, in this week 
which marks the 144th anniversary of his 
birth. 

One hundred and forty-four years is a long 
time, long enough for tremendous changes 
to have taken place in this great Northwest, 
and for even greater changes in the struc- 
ture of our Nation. 

When Abe Lincoln was born in 1809, this 
State had been visited by only a handful of 
white men. My own grcat State of Ohio, 
2,000 miles to the east, had been a State 
for only 6 years. Our Nation had been in 
existence for only 33 years, and had operated 
under the present Constitution for only 20 

ears. 

; The United States of America was young 
at that time. In the eyes of much of the 
world our Nation was looked upon as a some- 
what wayward youth, wild and uncivilized, 
but with latent possibilities which might re- 
sult in his growing up to be a man of real 
stature. 

Changes did take place. The youthful 
United States has grown to the stature of 
a world power. Your great State grew with 
it, becoming a Territory just 100 years ago, 
and a State a relatively recent 64 years ago, 
in 1889. Today, as a result of these vast 
changes, the State of Washington occupies 
an enviable position as one of the richest 
and most important in the Union. 

Many people from time to time express 
the view that the days of great change and 
progress are past. I disagree very strongly 
with that thesis. The fact of the matter is, 
since I was last in your great State in No- 
vember of 1951, the people of the Nation 
have seen fit to make a very great change of 
vast importance to us all. 

That change, of course, was the election 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower and the return of 
the Republican Party to power last No- 
vember 4. 

That change, I firmly believe, was one of 
the most significant since the birth of Lin- 
coln, for both were destined to be vitally im- 
portant in charting the course of our Nation. 

It was Lincoln who was instrumental in 
establishing once and for all that this is 
“one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” It was Lincoln who solidi- 
fied the precepts of our Constitution rela- 
tive to the freedom of every individual, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 

And it was the great Republican victory of 
last November which made it crystal clear 
that the people of the United States still 
believe in the principles of that first great 
Republican, Abraham Lincoln. Our victory 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the majority of Americans still believe, as 
did Lincoln, that freedom is the key to our 
development as one of the greatest Nations 
in the history of mankind. 

As Lincoln said in a speech at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in 1856, “We are a great empire. We 
are 80 years old. We stand at once the won- 
der and the admiration of the whole world, 
and we must inquire what it is that has 
given us so much prosperity, and we shall 
understand that to give up that one thing 
(free government) would be to give up all 
future prosperity.” 

That statement is as applicable today as 
it was when Lincoln made it. And that is 
the real significance of the Republican vic- 
tory in the recent election, for, as each and 
every one of you knows full well, these past 
20 years have seen a vicious attempt to 
siphon away our freedoms, which were then 
replaced by government by bureaucracy. 

This is precisely what Lincoln warned 
against on many occasions, and most particu- 
a in a message to Congress on July 4, 


On that occasion Lincoln declared that 
“Our Government has often been called an 
experiment. Two points in it our people 
have already settled—the successful estab- 
lishing and the successful administering of 
it. One still remains—its successful main- 
tenance against a formidable internal at- 
tempt to overthrow it.” 

At that time, of course, Lincoln was mak- 
ing reference to the attempt of the Con- 
federacy to overthrow our Government by 
force. But the words were equally applicable 
to the New Deal-Fair Deal attempt to under- 
mine our liberties by peaceful and piecemeal 
methods. 

For the present, at least, this attempt to 
subvert our Constitution has been defeated. 
But we must never cease in our vigilance 
against efforts of this kind, as there are al- 
ways those who will avail themselves of every 
opportunity to turn government into an in- 
strument for their own welfare and the en- 
slavement of the people, 

Today, in Dwight D. Eisenhower, we are 
blessed with a President who will lead us in 
the battle to get the Federal Government out 
of many parts of our lives in which it has 
no legitimate business. 

As I listened to President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message only last week, I 
once again had the feeling that there is 
great similarity between Ike and Abe Lincoln, 
Both had very simple rural backgrounds; 
both were endowed with great compassion 
for their fellow men; both were deeply de- 
voted to God and country; and both had a 
firm and passionate belief in freedom of the 
individual, 

Compare these two statements. 

In 1854, Lincoln said in a speech at Peoria, 
Ill., “If there is anything which it is the duty 
of the people to never intrust to any hands 
but their own, that thing is the preservation 
and perpetuity of their own liberties and 
institutions.” 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message, declared that "I believe with 
all my heart that our vigilant guarding of 
these rights is a sacred obligation binding 
upon every citizen. To be true to one’s own 
freedom is—in essence—to honor and respect 
the freedom of all others.” 

But President Eisenhower cannot, alone, 
protect these freedoms for us, any more than 
Lincoln alone could have held the Union 
together. Ike will, I am certain, provide us 
with dynamic leadership, but we must all 
join in his crusade if the victory against all- 
powerful government is to be complete. 

Therein lies the challenge which faces the 

Republican Party today, That challenge con- 
sists of turning the tide in the great struggle 
which began 105 years ago, with publication 
of the manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. 
In accepting this challenge, we will do well 
to review once again the life and the writ- 
ings of one of the founders of the Republican 
Party, a tall young man named Abraham 
Lincoln, who,- ironically, was at that very 
time serving his first term in the national 
political scene as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

While Marx and Engels promulgated and 
preached the doctrine of Communist statism 
and control over the individual, Lincoln be- 
came the champion of the worthiness and 
dignity of man, the symbol of the capacity 
for development and responsibility of the 
indiyidual. 

The Manifesto of Marx and Engels has had 
® profound effect on the course of history. 
It contained the most insidious philosophy 
ever put before man because it advocated a 
new and evil system of government and so- 
ciety in the guise of assisting and elevating 
man, The philosophy behind the manifesto 
is Marxism—or socialism and communism. 

Communism now controls all of eastern 
Europe and a great portion of Asia. Social- 
ism has swept to every remaining corner of 
the earth. The two are synonymous in that 
under both systems the state takes the re- 
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sponsibility for everything and the indi- 
vidual becomes a chattel of the state, a slave 
to the state. 

Communism comes through force and the 
fifth column; socialism sneaks in through 
political maneuvering and apathy on the 
part of the people. The might and power of 
the Communist Politburo subjugates the 
people of Russia and the nations behind the 
iron curtain, and now has its death clutch on 
the great portion of Asia. 

The story of how socialism crept up on 
the apathetic people of Great Britain is a 
matter of record. Back in 1883 the Socialists 
organized what they called the Fabian So- 
city. Where did they get the name "Fabian"? 
They deliberately chose the name from 
Quintus Fabius, the Roman general who was 
the exponent of piecemeal engagements and 
disguised and clever strategic withdrawals, 
and the Socialists took the name to describe 
the tactics they intended to employ. 

They knew the British people did not want 
socialism, but they employed the Fabian 
technique of thrusting forward small parts 
of their program, not under Socialist labels, 
but under the banner of reform. By decep- 
tion and by strategic maneuvering, the 
Socialists spent more than 50 years worming 
their way into the structure of government 
in Britain, and finally in 1945 they took over. 
In 1951, the British people, fed up with the 
fallacies of Socialist rule, returned the Con- 
servative Party to power. 

Marxism and the other isms, I repeat, hold 
to the idea that the individual must be 
completely subordinate to the state. Lin- 
coln’s contrary philosophy held to the prin- 
ciple that the people have the responsibility 
for working out their own destinies. He 
held that the people had the birthright of 
inalienable legal rights, freedom of speech, 
all the other free inheritances guaranteed 
by the Constitution and supported by order- 
ly law. While Marx and Engels were pre- 
paring their doctrines which were to bring 
desolation and ruin to most of the world, 
Lincoln in a speech in Congress in 1848 said: 

“We see it, and to us it appears like prin- 
ciple, and the best sort of principle at that— 
the principle of allowing the people to do 
as they please with their own business.” 

means centralization of govern- 
ment and the enslavement of man; Lincoln- 
ism means decentralization and the freedom 
of man. The Nazis had centralization in 
Germany, the Fascists had it in Italy, the 
Communists have it in Russia, and the Eng- 
lish had it in their version of socialism, 
Centralization means chaos, confusion, poy- 
erty, and death in violence. Individualism 
means liberty of thought, freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of worship, and maintains 
the common dignity of man. 

In the great crisis of the Nation In 1860, 
Lincoln rose above all to preserve the rights 
and freedom of the individual. Consequent- 
ly, our Nation, as a group of individuals, has 
risen to greater heights than any other. 
Never wavering in his belief in the rights of 
the individual, it was Lincoln who freed the 
slaves, giving to Negroes responsibilities and 
opportunities equal with others. It was Lin- 
coln who was responsible for the adoption of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution. 

It was Lincoln who stamped out any idea 
of slavery, any idea that one man may be 
held by another man as a chattel or property. 

It was Lincoln's great faith in man’s judg- 
ment, in his common sense, in his capacity 
for responsibility regardless of race, creed, 
or color which made America the one and 
only land with equal opportunity for all. 

Lincoln may well be described as the great- 
est symbol of individual freedom the world 
has ever known. 

Under a government controlled by Com- 
munists, Lincoln would have been executed 
as an “enemy of the people.” Under a gov- 
ernment controlled by the Socialists, he 
would have been smeared and defamed as a 
reactionary and driven out of public life, 
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Consider, in your own minds, how long Lin- 
coln would have survived under a Commu- 
nist or Socialist regime if he had said, as 
he did in October 1858, these words: 

“I am for the people of the whole Nation 
doing just as they please in all matters which 
concern the whole Nation; for that of each 
part doing just as they choose in all matters 
which concern no other part; and for each 
individual doing just as he chooses in all 
matters which concern nobody else.” 

Lincoln believed profoundly in a govern- 
ment by all the people. He directed a long 
and bitter war to achieve this principle. 
He knew the value and benefits which would 
derive to all future generations by preserv- 
ing and continuing the true Republican form 
of government, which guarantees the indi- 
viduality of man. What would be his reac- 
tion to the misty-minded theorists and 
fuzzy-brained planners who in recent years 
have been trying to lead the United States 
into socialism? What would he say to their 
charge that our system of competitive free 
enterprise is outmoded, and that it is soon 
to disappear from the globe? 

Because the Republican Party has never 
wavered in its devotion to these principles, 
the planners of centralization have never 
dared attempt to infiltrate the Republican 
Party. The soft underbelly, the Achilles’ 
heel, in American politics was not the Re- 
publican Party. Instead, they attached 
themselves like leeches to another political 
party. They attained positions of great im- 
portance in that party, and tried to sneak 
socialism into our country in the same 
despicable manner as that used by the Fabian 
Socialists in Great Britain. 

‘True, they did not use the word soclalism— 
im fact they made every effort to steer clear 
of the word, knowing full well the people 
of these United States are still lovers of 
freedom. But, as Shakespeare said, “A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
And, in the same way, government controls 
and a planned economy, whether bearing 
the label of Fabianism, the New Deal-Fair 
Deal, or any other descriptive tag, are none- 
theless basic principles of socialism. 

The voters of America have repudiated 
those principles, and have asked that we 
return to the American idea that the people 
can manage their own affairs better than a 
government can manage for them—that the 
government is the servant and never the 
master of the people. 

It is under this system that America has 
gained the greatest state of well-being for 
all its people that has ever been achieved by 
any system of government in all history. 
This is the system which Lincoln fought for 
throughout his life. This is the system 
which has been under persistent attack by 
disciples of Marx for over a century, for they 
recognize it as the greatest single obstacle 
in their effort to dominate the world. 

- Lincoln ably defined the essence of this 
system in a speech in September 1858, using 
these words: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, or bristling sea coasts, 
our Army and Navy. These are not our re- 
lance against tyranny. All of those may be 
turned against us without making us weaker 
for the struggle. Our reliance is in the love 
of liberty which God has planted in us. Our 
defense is in the spirit which prized liberty 
as the heritage of all men, in all lands every- 
where. Destroy this spirit and you have 
planted the seeds of despotism at your own 

It has often been said that freedom is for 
the strong. Iagree, but I hasten to add that 
there is much more to freedom than mighty 
defenses against an aggressor. In addition 
to that type of strength we must all have 
the kind of strength of spirit typified by Lin- 
coin and, in much the same manner, by 
President Eisenhower, 

We must have the strength to resist the 
blandishments of government, and stand on 


our own feet, create our own opportunities, 
make our own way. That takes an even 
greater amount of strength than resisting 
an aggressor, for it is always harder to resist 
one who pretends to be a friend. 

And that is what paternalistic govern- 
ment is—a government which, under the 
guise of friendship, lavishes upon us pres- 
ents, purchased of course with our own 
money, all the while taking from us more 
and more of our liberties, more and more of 
our opportunities, more and more of those 
things which have made us what we are. 

President Eisenhower made it exceedingly 
clear in his state of the Union speech that 
he is fully aware that freedom of opportunity 
and individual initiative must be given every 
possible encouragement. One of the very 
first items listed by the President as a pri- 
mary goal of the new administration was the 
“encouragement of those incentives that 
inspire creative initiative in our economy, 
so that its productivity may fortify freedom 
everywhere.” 

Again, in referring to his desire to chart a 
new fiscal and economic policy, President 
Eisenhower declared that one aim of this 
new policy must be to “make constructive 
plans to encourage the initiative of our citi- 
zens.” 

Note the consistency with which the Presi- 
dent has combined the words “initiative” 
and “productivity” into one thought. Who, 
acquainted with the history of America, can 
doubt that he is right? Who can question 
for one moment the truth of his assertion 
that productivity is closely allied with indi- 
vidual initiative? 

If any should doubt that this is so, let 
them answer these simple questions: 

(1) Has any nation in history accorded its 
citizens as much individual freedom and 
incentive to produce as the United States of 
America? 

(2) Has any nation in history achieved the 
levels of production of the United States, 
and at the same time set an example which 
impelled the peoples of many other nations 
to demand freedom from despotism and the 
opportunity to raise their own standards of 
living? 

As a further example, let me point out 
that for the first time, the Canadian dollar 
last year exceeded ours in value. Why? Be- 
cause the Government of Canada had not in 
recent years placed hobbies on initiative and 
competitive free enterprise through govern- 
ment controls and confiscatory taxation. 
Therefore, businessmen from many na- 
tions—most of them from the United States, 
in fact—hastened to invest capital in 
Canada, where genuine opportunity was still 
permitted and encouraged. This has had 
the effect not only of strengthening the 
Canadian dollar, but has resulted in the 
greatest progress in Canada’s history. 

When a man, or a company, or even a 
huge corporation, risk capital, they want 
the assurance that the possible gains will 
be worth the risk. Men do not risk their 
lives or their fortunes in ventures from 
which government reaps the greatest per- 
centage of the profits. 

Let us engage in a bit of conjecture. Do 
you think John Jacob Astor would have 
been as quick to establish his fur-trading 
post at the mouth of the Columbia River if 
he had known that as high as 92 percent of 
his profits were subject to Federal taxa- 
tion? 

Would the Forty-niners haye been as 
likely to rush westward, enduring all kinds 
of hardships enroute, with the knowledge 
that the first 34%, months of the year they 
would be working for Uncle Sam, as is now 
the case with the average United States 
taxpayer? 

No; I am certain they would not have been 
nearly as quick to follow Horace Greeley’s 
admonition to “Go west.” I venture to say 
that had it not been for their knowledge that 
the West—Colorado, California, Oregon, and 
your own State of Washington—represented 
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a new area of opportunity, where they would 
be free to become whatever their ability and 
their willingness to work made possible—the 
whole development of the West would have 
been retarded by at least 50 years. 

Now I am the first to admit that complete 
individual freedom, with no Government reg- 
ulation or guidance, is not possible in cur 
complex society of today. Even Lincoln did 
not advocate anarchy. He recognized the 
necessity of firm discipline in the military 
services, and of strong Government in time 
of actual war. 

President Eisenhower has indicated an 
equal recognition of this change which mod- 
ern civilization has brought, declaring that 
“There is—in our affairs at home—a middle 
way between untrammeled freedom of the 
individual and the demands for the welfare 
cf the whole Nation. This way must avoid 
government by bureaucracy as carefully as it 
avoids neglect of the helpless.” 

With that thought, I am sure we all agree. 
But it is up to each of us to help the Presi- 
dent in his effort to find that middleway, 
which will bring with it the absolute mini- 
mum of Government interference with in- 
dividual initiative. 

We can help the President achieve his ob- 
jective in many ways: 

We can help by combating the all-too- 
common tendency these days to consider 
profit as immoral. We can do this by point- 
ing to firms in our own communities which 
have, through our profit system, been able 
to expand their plants, thus providing more 
jobs and a higher standard of living for more 
people. 

We can help by pointing out that in every 
nation where government has curbed initia- 
tive and incentive, the result has been a 
lower standard of living, as in England, or 
complete enslayement, as in Russia. 

We can help by citing the fact that higher 
taxes do not necessarily mean greater reve- 
nue for the Government. History shows that 
many times high taxes have so destroyed in- 
centive that the total income or tax base 
has been greatly reduced, with the result 
that the actual revenue is less than if the 
rate of taxation had been lower. 

These are facts which every American citi- 
zen must be made aware of, for they are the 
very things which haye been of such tre- 
mendous importance in making our com- 
petitive free enterprise system tick. As fur- 
ther proof of their importance to a free so- 
ciety, one need only note that profits, capi- 
talism, and tax loopholes are prime targets 
of every Communist, Socialist, or so-called 
liberal attack on our sytsem. 

We want the economic climate to be such 
that we can always say, as Lincoln did in 
July 1854—“There. is no permanent class of 
hired laborers among us, Twenty-five years 
ago I was a hired laborer. The hired laborer 
of yesterday labors on his own account to- 
day, and will hire others to labor for him 
tomorrow.” 

That.is what Abe Lincoln stood for. That 
is what Dwight D. Eisenhower stands for 
today. And that is what every one of us 
must fight for—if we don’t, sure as shooting 
another mob of do-gooders will come along 
when our guard is relaxed and we'll again 
find ourselves on the road traveled before us 
by Great Britain and many other nations, 

You up here in the great Northwest have 
a particular stake in this fight. Your coun- 
try is still very young. There is still a lot 
of room for the exercise of initiative here. 
And you have an abundance of the young 
blood and youthful outlook which are im- 
portant adjuncts to initiative. 

Your great rivers, wide plains, and vast 
forests beg for further resourceful develop- 
ment of the type you have achieved so suc- 
cessfully in the past half century. 

Lend your support to the ageless principles 
of freedom, as did Abe Lincoln; give full 
measure of cooperation to President Eisen- 
hower’s program to revitalize our Nation's 
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belief in creative initiative. You can then 
rest secure in the knowledge that sturdy 
young Americans, unshackled by government, 
will continue the development of your State 
and of our Nation; that given this freedom 
of opportunity, this incentive to better them- 
selves, they will bring to our entire Nation 
an abundance of better things for better 
living. 

That was Lincoln’s way. That is Eisen- 
hower's way. 

That is the American way. 


Diffusion of Knowledge: A Rededication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House, I in- 
clude the address delivered by Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael, the incoming Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, at 
a dinner given in his honor by the 
trustees and president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington at the Carlton 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., February 13, 
1953. 

Dr. Carmichael has just been inaug- 
urated as Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, coming to this historic posi- 
tion from the presidency of Tufts College. 
His election as Secretary of the Institu- 
tion climaxes a systematic search by the 
Board of Regents of the Institution ex- 
tending over a period of more than a 
year and involving the consideration of 
some of the most eminent scholars and 
scientists of the day. 

The address follows: 

DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE: A REDEDICATION 

Mr. Chief Justice, Chancellor of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, regents of the Smithsonian, 
ladies and gentlemen, on January 16, 1879, 
an event took place in this city of Washing- 
ton that marked a public recognition such 
as science had never before received. On 
that day, following a concurrent resolution 
of both Houses of Congress, a memorial serv- 
ice was held in honor of Joseph Henry, the 
first Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion who had died 8 months before. This 
service was held in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. It was attended by the 
President and his Cabinet, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
the regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and many other distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Thus, in honoring a great scientist, 
our Nation paid unique official tribute to 
science itself. 

This event was notable. It marked the 
passing not of a military hero or a states- 
man, but of a man who was a professional 
experimental student of nature—a natural 
philosopher. It honored one whose life had 
been devoted with rare singleness of purpose 
to the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, 

This evening we are not met for a me- 
morial service. Rather, if I have correctly 
interpreted the generous remarks I have 
heard, we are here for an infant’s christen- 
ing. Both the funeral to which I have re- 
ferred and the present baptism may be 
thought of not only as related to individuals 
but as symbols of attitudes toward science. 


I can assure you that the Carmichaels will 
not mistake your tribute as a personal one. 
Rather we accept it as an honor to one of 
America’s oldest institutions for research and 
adult education, which is symbolized by a 
group of buildings on The Mall in the heart 
of this great city. 

I feel a sense of deep gratitude to Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Chancellor of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has honored 
us with his presence and has been so kind 
to me personally in his brilliant address. I 
also express my deep sense of obligation this 
evening to Dr. Vannevar Bush, the world- 
famous president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. His family and mine have 
been friends for generations. We are both 
graduates of Tufts College.. The personal 
feeling I have for Dr. Bush is one not only 
of friendship and gratitude but almost of 
awe. Ihope this Nation can some time find a 
proper way to express to him its apprecia- 
tion for his unique life of service to his fel- 
low American citizens in war and in peace. 
It would have been an honor for the Smith- 
sonian to have had one occasion such as this 
tendered under any circumstances. The fact 
that this event was organized by Dr. Bush 
will always make it one of the most signifi- 
cant in the annals of the Smithsonian. 

In Washington it is, I presume, never in- 
appropriate to refer to George Washington. 
I know that this may sometimes lead to con= 
fusion. The other day the new British Am- 
bassador was introduced before his first 
speech in this country. The toastmaster re- 
ferred to another English visitor to our coun- 
try who had been invited to look at a pic- 
ture of the burning of Washington by the 
British. The visitor looked startled and re- 
plied, “By Jove, I knew we had burned Joan 
of Arc, but I have never heard we had also 
burned George Washington.” 

But President Washington did indeed set 
a pattern that is important for us this eve- 
ning. In 1783 he wrote to that great or- 
ganization founded by Franklin in Philadel- 
phia and called the American Philosophical 
Society: “Gentlemen: 

“While you recall to my mind the honor 
formerly done me by enrolling my name in 
the list of members of your society, you 
greatly heighten the pleasure of your present 
congratulations. 

“For if I know my own inclination, it is 
to be the friend and associate to men of 
virtue and philosophical knowledge; or if I 
have a wish ungratified, it is that the arts 
and sciences may continue to flourish with 
increasing lustre, 

“In the philosophical retreat to which I 
am retiring, I shall often contemplate with 
pleasure the extensive utility of your insti- 
tution. The field of investigation is ample, 
the benefits which will result to human so- 
ciety from discoverles yet to be made, are 
indubitable, and the task of studying the 
works of the great Creator, inexpressibly 
delightful.” 

In his farewell address in 1796, Washing- 
ton wrote two sentences that are also espe- 
cially significant for us this evening: “Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of a government gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” ‘There are words 
in this statement which have inspired con- 
structive endeavors of our Nation ever since 
and let us hope will continue to do so. 

These same ideas, amazingly enough, shine 
out in the altogether notable will of James 
Smithson, of England, which established on 
these to him alien shores his Institution. 
“I then bequeath,” he wrote, “the whole of 
my property * * * to the United States of 
America, to found at Washington under the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

Smithson himself was a scientist—today 
we would say he was also a philosopher of 
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science. On graduation from Oxford in 
1786, he had been declared the leading chem- 
ist of the year. So great was his distinction 
that, on nomination of Cavendish, Smith- 
son was made a fellow of the Royal Society 
the year after he took his degree at Oxford. 

In speaking of his favorite subject of 
chemistry and of science in general, Smith- 
son said, in words that are still appropriate: 
“What we know of it bears so small a pro- 
portion of what we are ignorant of; our 
knowledge in every department of it is so 
incomplete, consisting entirely of isolated 
points, thinly scattered, like lurid specks on 
a vast field of darkness, that no researches 
can be undertaken without producing some 
facts leading to consequences which extend 
beyond the boundaries of their immediate 
objects.” Personally Smithson was a schol- 
arly and lonely figure, but he had somehow 
seen the vision of science, pure and applied. 
He recognized that science was a great tool 
to improve the lot of mankind everywhere. 
How amazed he would be if he could know 
how science since his day has banished in 
much of the world the slavery of human 
muscles by instituting the willing servitude 
of machines, how science has helped to eradi- 
cate superstitious fear as it has opened man’s 
mind to natural law, how many of the “lurid 
specks” to which he referred have been en- 
lightened and enlarged. 

The Institution which Smithson, the Eng- 
lishman, founded in this then young Re- 
public of the New World has been true to 
the spirit and ideals which he enunciated. 
Today his intellectual offspring has become 
one of the world’s great centers for the in- 
ternational exchange of scientific publica- 
tions, for art, and for research in the geology 
of the earth’s surface, in the botany of the 
plants, and in the zoology of the animals on 
this terrestrial crust. It studies the radia- 
tion that makes life possible and the in- 
credible range of man’s productivity from 
flint axes and cave drawings to supersonic jet 
planes, ceremonial bronzes of the Shang 
dynasty, the paintings of El Greco, and the 
engravings of William Blake. 

In no small measure all these wide ac- 
tivities of the Smithsonian concern them- 
Selves with research or the increase of 
knowledge and with education, in its broad- 
est sense, which is the diffusion of knowledge. 
In this connection the Smithsonian, like a 
proud parent, is happy to find in its record 
evidence of the part it has played in such 
diverse American scientific and cultural ac- 
tivities as the founding of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the establishment of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and the growth of the 
Weather Bureau and the Lighthouse Service. 
It was active also in the establishment of 
the National Research Council, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Freer Gallery of Art, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art. Many other worthwhile Ameri- 
can organizations record the fact that the 
Smithsonian was at least an attending nurse 
at their birth. 

This evening, however, the Washington in- 
stitution called Smithsonian is especially 
grateful to its distinguished host the Wash- 
ington institution called Carnegie. These 
two institutions have had long years of co- 
operative relationship. Like George Wash- 
ington and James Smithson, Andrew Car- 
negie believed in the power of scientific ideas 
and of the disciplined human mind. A bi- 
ographer has said that Carnegie believed 
“there was only one general remedy for the 
ills that beset the human race, and that is 
enlightenment.” The motto “Let there be 
light” for many years was placed by Carnegie 
in all the libraries he established. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley and Charles Doo- 
little Walcott, third and fourth Secretaries 
of the Smithsonian, respectively, were both 
active in the foundation of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. Both served as 
early trustees of the Carnegie Institution, 
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and Walcott was secretary and later chair- 
man of the executive committee of the board. 
Much credit is given to Samuel Pierpont 
Langley for recommending the development 
of the observatory on Mount Wilson, which 
has long had so distinguished a part in the 
Carnegie Institution’s scientific work. 

Again, in the tradition of the words of 
George Washington and of James Smithson, 
the articles of incorporation of the Carnegie 
Institution describe its purpose as the en- 
couragement “in the broadest and most 
liberal manner investigation, research, and 
discovery, and the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of mankind.” 

A few years ago a novel was written about 
the inner governing circle of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It described the lives of a little 
coterie of Harvard men and women of self- 
conscious cultivation, wealth, and so-called 
Brahmin antecedents. Over and over it re- 
peated the satiric phrase-““‘We Happy Few.” 

This evening, in addressing my scientific 
colleagues gathered here, is it inappropriate 
that this title be applied without sarcasm 
to ourselves? As we look at each other, may 
we not honestly think “We Happy Few”? 
Our professional concern with science makes 
us almost members of a secret society. By 
the good luck of education and aptitude we 
have had a chance to see and participate in 
the work of science from the inside. Thus 
we have been allowed in our lives to see the 
truth of the wise words of Washington, of 
Smithson, and of Carnegie. We recognize the 
basic importance for the fundamental wel- 
fare of our Nation in peace and war of the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
our fellow human beings. Unfortunately the 
understanding that we happy few have of 
these matters is not yet universally accepted 
by all our fellow American citizens, This 
leads me to suggest this evening the impor- 
tance of a reemphasis on the proper wide 
diffusion of scientific knowledge and of 
new research discoveries in our Nation. It 
seems clear that in our democracy science 
can progress only if the nonscientific public 
is always kept informed about the progress 
of science by expert popular reporting in the 
press, radio, television, and other media. 

Anthropologists tell me that in their esti- 
mate man has existed on this globe for 
about 100,000 years. Man has had something 
of codified laws for about 6,000 years. But 
modern, highly organized science has actively 
influenced man’s personal and economic 
world for only about one century. 

Yes, we happy few who are professional 

scientists are a young brood. We must re- 
member not only how old man is but how 
young is the formal organized knowledge of 
the natural world. Above all, we must re- 
mind ourselves that in the long run scien- 
tific research can prosper only in a favorable 
climate of public opinion. The effective and 
intelligible popularization or diffusion of the 
results of science thus becomes basic in our 
democracy if the opportunity for the gen- 
erous continued support of science is to 
continue. 
. George Washington, James Smithson, and 
Andrew Carnegie were more right in their 
emphasis upon our need for general enlight- 
enment than are some of our sophisticated 
colleagues of today. Is it not worth while 
for those of us who are gathered here to 
think together about the wisdom of giving 
a little greater support than we have in the 
past to the diffusion of our specialized 
knowledge among men? 

The quaint word “diffusion” as used by 
Washington and Smithson has significance 
in mid-20th-century America. Diffusion is 
a special sort of pouring out. It refers to the 
circulation of one substance in relation to 
another. When two substances are in con- 
tact with each other they sometimes remain 
separate, but in many cases a gradual mixing 
takes place. Sometimes such diffusion is 
limited by a membrane. In the realm of 
scientific ideas let us try to see that this 
membrane is not the selfishness or the in- 


ertia of otherwise 
scientists. 

Pure and applied science today is finding 
unequaled public and private support in 
many quarters of this Nation. But who can 
say that this will always be true? All too 
often even now it is still necessary in order 
to defend expenditures for research to talk 
of the immediate practical utility of the in- 
vestigations that are to be paid for. As 
Joseph Henry a hundred years ago said, “He 
who loves truth for its own sake feels that 
its highest claims are lowered and its moral 
influence marred by being continually sum- 
moned to the bar of immediate and palpable 
utility.” We happy few in this room realize, 
as our distinguished toastmaster, Dr. Bush, 
has so eloquently written, that the applied 
science that made possible so much of our 
success in the Second World War was based 
upon the pure science of the preceding 
decades. When we think of the public 
recognition given at the end of Joseph 
Henry's career in science, we cannot help 
wondering whether any real progress has 
been made in the diffusion of the under- 
standing of science in the past 75 years. 

Let us not be pessimistic. Probably prog- 
ress has been made. It is clear, however, 
that no one of us whose life has been made 
fortunate by work in some aspect of science 
can now afford to rest upon triumphs of the 
past. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel helped the spread of religion on these 
shores in colonial times. Today we still need 
a society for the propagation of the under- 
standing of the true place of science in our 
society. The great human advantages that 
can come to the world in which we live 
through the proper support of science must 
be told and told again in clear and popular 
language, and we must do the telling. 

All of us must honor the professional 
writers who concern themselves with popu- 
larizging science for newspapers, magazines, 
the radio, and television. I do not believe 
that there is a more intelligent, enthusiastic, 
or dedicated group of men associated with 
the newspaper world than are the expert 
science writers of our country. These men 
cannot work without us. Is it not appro- 
priate therefore that we consider doing more 
than we have in the recent past to assist 
this group of men in interpreting real science 
to the millions? Clearly Washington, Smith- 
son, and Carnegie envisaged a happy mar- 
riage between research and public informa- 
tion. This ideal should continue to inspire 
us. 

May I again say, in conclusion, how grate- 
ful we of the Smithsonian Institution are 
for this occasion in which such a distin- 
guished group of scientists and the sup- 
porters of science have met together to honor 
our establishment. As we think again of 
Smithson’s own words, “increase and dif- 
fusion,” who can say that we are considering 
ideas that are less important today than they 
were when Congress chartered the Smith- 
sonian 106 hard and active years ago? 

So tonight my toast is to three great men 
of the past who through their emphasis on 
public enlightenment have done incalculable 
service to America and the world. I give you 
the names of George Washington, James 
Smithson, and Andrew Carnegie, 


Before introducing Dr. Carmichael, Dr. 
Bush, toastmaster of the dinner, read the 
following telegram from President Eisen- 
hower (for delivery to Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael on February 13, 1953): 


The honor extended you this evening by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
could not be more deserved. I wish that I 
could be present to add personally my own 
words of congratulation to the many that I 
know you will be receiving by way of wel- 
come to your new position as Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

As my office carries with it the honor of 
being presiding officer of the Smithsonian 


effective individual 
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Institution, I sense a direct interest in the 
Institution's affairs. This fact makes all the 
more personal my pleasure that the new 
Secretary is a scholar whose career is high- 
lighted by such brilliant achievements in 
education and administration. 

Your presence is an assurance to all of 
us who are deeply interested in the future 
of the Smithsonian Institution and of its 
dedicated work for “the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” 


The Role of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Elmo Roper, the distinguished mar- 
keting consultant and public-opinion 
analyst. Mr. Roper sets forth clearly 
and dispassionately his analysis of what 
the public expects from businessmen and 
the Republican Party. It is a proyoca- 
tive discussion which I commend to all 
of my colleagues: 

Busingss’ Pusiic ROLE IN 1953 
(By Elmo Roper) 

Any analysis of what the American public 
expects of business in 1953 (and until 1956 
for that matter) must at least partially in- 
clude an analysis of what the public ex- 
pects from the Republican Party. For 
whether the fact is liked by businessmen— 
or Republican politicians—the Republican 
Party is rather firmly fixed in the public’s 
mind as the party of business. Businessmen 
themselves have encouraged this view. 

The second underlying fact in any such 
analysis is that the party of business has 
Just been returned to power—after 20 years 
in the doghouse. This alone is not enough 
to prove that there is currently a very favor- 
able attitude toward business on the part of 
a great majority of people. There were other 
factors in the election, such as the personal- 
ity of General Eisenhower, high prices, the 
Korean war, communism, and corruption in 
Washington. Perhaps these were the decid- 
ing factors in the election, but we have other 
evidence to indicate that a change in the 
public’s attitude toward more confidence in 
and more respect for business was an un- 
derlying factor in the recent election of the 
businessman’s party to power. 

It would be well not to underestimate the 
difficulties that lie ahead. It is entirely pos- 
sible that after a brief period of honeymoon 
harmony among the Republicans, General 
Eisenhower will have to rely on some Demo- 
cratic votes in order to put his program 
through Congress. So, although the major- 
ity party will be functioning in tandem with 
the minority party, it is the majority party 
which will be blamed for failures just as it 
will be praised for success. 

Both business and the Republican Party 
will be watched closely, for behavior as well 
as accomplishment. It is likely that critics 
of business as well as professional critics of 
the Republican Party, with their eye on 
1956, are hoping that business takes an atti- 
tude something like this: “Well, the public, 
which has really loved us all along, has 
finally come back to its senses. The pro- 
fessional reformers, the critics of private en- 
terprise, the leftists, and the cranks, we've 
been their whipping boy for long enough, 
and now that we've thrown the rascals out, 
ho for the joy ride. 
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“The mandate of the public is clear. All 
we have to do is measure everything in terms 
of immediate value to business, and we'll be 
doing exactly what the farmers, white-collar 
workers, and organized labor meant us to do 
when they gave us their vote this time. They 
know they've had all the breaks for a long 
time and don’t want any more. Out with 
high corporate and personal income taxes at 
once. Off with the controls, all of them. 
Down the incinerator chute with the forms 
and questionnaires Government has been 
pestering us with, It’s our turn now.” 

If such an extreme attitude should emerge 
as the guiding philosophy of business or the 
businessman's party, the public will be sorely 
disappointed. Business, which by its good 
demeanor since the war has so excellently 
rid itself of the depression label which clung 
to it throughout the thirties, will be thrown 
out of power and perhaps this time for good, 

The Nation itself is faced with enormous 
problems. Let us admit it. It can well be 
that some of those problems, whether created 
abroad or inherited from the previous ad- 
ministration at home, are impossible of sat- 
isfactory solution. But any party simply be- 
cause it is responsible for executive-legisla- 
tion action during the next 4 years, will be 
judged as though responsible for cause and 
effect. Should that action be influenced by 
self-interest rather than an understanding 
of the broad public good, should there be 
short-sighted expediency of action rather 
than long-range planning and wise collabo- 
ration with leaders in every field, then the 
Republican tenure will have been but an 
episode, 

I do not join the prophets of doom when 
I point to a possible parallel with the situa- 
tion in England, where the Conservative 
Party returned to power after making prom- 
ises it Is often finding utterly impossible to 
fulfill. The great personality of Churchill 
and the most unselfish endeavors of many of 
the excellent men around him are proving 
incapable of coping with the problems they 
inherited from their predecessors and with 
the basic economic weaknesses of England 
today. The simple fact that the Conserva- 
tive Party inherited these problems at the 
moment when they approached their most 
critical stage could well place a severe handi- 
cap on this party in England which is the 
nearest counterpart of the Republican Party 
here. If the demeanor of the Conservative 
Party should be anything but high-minded, 
efficient, and incorrupt, it could be eclipsed 
by other forces more extreme—with untold 
consequences to England. 

The situation is not exactly parallel be- 
cause here in the United States there is 
basic economic strength rather than weak- 
ness. But the present favorable attitude of 
the public toward business is such that it 
can drastically and quickly if the 
Republican Party, the party of business, be- 
lieves that it has earned a joy ride. Actions 
of short-sighted self-interest will not be 
condoned. Everyone in the public eye is al- 
ways on permanent probation. 

But nevertheless the party of business has 
earned—and has been given—a mandate, 
The important thing is how this mandate 
will be interpreted. If it is to be interpreted 
properly, it is important to examine the 
terms and conditions of the public’s ap- 
proval which business now enjoys. 

During the past 20 years we have asked 
thousands of people hundreds of questions 
about various aspects of business. From 
them it is clear that business seems to have 
won its way out of the “public be damned” 
onus of 50 years ago. Moreover, the busi- 
nessman’s party no longer wears the depres- 
sion label which was tagged on it 20 years 
ago. Particularly since the war, people have 
tended to take an ever broadening view of 
business. Business is an institution in our 
democratic way of doing things. And pri- 
vately owned and operated free enterprise 
is almost, if not absolutely, as much a part 


of the American fabric as free churches, free 
schools, a free press, a free radio, 

I believe there is not one but three judg- 
ments which the public passes on business, 
and therein lies the key as to what the public 
expects of business now. 

First of the judgments which the public 

on business is as a maker of products. 
On the whole, and despite the temptations to 
do otherwise in a prevailing sellers’ market, 
business has done well here in the mind of 
the public, Rapid and sweeping techno- 
logical improvements have taken place. 
New and better products have continuously 
been offered to the consuming public. The 
public applauds the long-range research 
projects undertaken by many industries 
and believes that business plans many years 
ahead—and with high objectives. 

The second public judgment on business is 
as a neighbor. Here the judgment is gen- 
erally placed on a specific business, on how 
civic minded is the factory in the home 
town, what kind of a place it is to work in, 
how honest its advertising is, and how fair 
its sales practices. This Judgment placed 
on specific business tends to apply to busi- 
ness in the aggregate, and here again the 
public sees what it believes is greater and 
greater improvement. 

Third is the judgment of business as & 
citizen of the United States. People attrib- 
ute to business—as they do to each of our 
other national institutions—a certain in- 
dispensable contribution which is supposed 
to do its part in making our system work, 
They expect business to act for the national 
welfare, and place what could be called a 
standard of patriotism on business’ activi- 
ties. The wartime record of business was, 
despite minor exceptions, so outstandingly 
good that even the detractors of business lost 
face. And the public approved the conduct 
of business in the transition from war to 
peacetime production in 1946 and 1947, and 
tended to give business more credit than it 
gave to government, 

While the vast majority of the people be- 
lieve in and want a system of private owner- 
ship of business, there is a large body of 
American opinion which is convinced that 
much of business at best is amoral and at 
worst greedy. Consequently, a large part 
of the public wants someone to keep an eye 
on business—and the people's candidate for 
that “someone” is government. 

This, then, is the background for Judging 
what the people expect of business in 1953. 

It expects that the party of business will 
never again lead the country down the road 
to severe deflation and widespread unem- 
ployment. It expects that the power of 
Government will not be used in any retribu- 
tive way against the other competitive power 
blocs of business, such as labor or agriculture. 
It expects that business will behave intel- 
ligently about Government spending. 

It expects the businessman’s party to 
exercise the same kind of political states- 
manship which they have come to expect 
in the way of industrial statesmanship. It 
expects the same kind of long-range plan- 
ning on the governmental level which has 
characterized the acts of business. It ex- 
pects this planning to result in the public 
good. It expects a wise handling of the 
period between slackened governmental de- 
fense expenditures and whatever is to re- 
place them in the national economy. It 
expects that a way can be found to make 
the freedom-loving countries of the world 
safe from attack—and with United States 
participation, even with United States lead- 
ership—in such an effort. It expects that 
freedom from want will not be allowed to 
lapse. 

Some might say this is a confused mixture 
between what the public expects from busi- 
ness and what it expects from the Republi- 
can Party. But today there is less strict 
compartmentalization than there used to be. 
The state of government, the acts of gov- 
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ernment, affect business—and. vice versa. 
And, in the public’s mind, at least, the 
Republican Party is the businessman’s party. 

The significant thing to remember is that 
it is now in power. And that it is always 
easier to forgive the errors and foibles of a 
man (or a party) who is in the minority and 
can do little harm than it is to forgive the 
errors of the man in the driver's seat who 
seems to be cracking the whip. 

Not only will business have to bear re- 
sponsibility for its own acts in the field of 
business and be subject to the criticisms of 
the normal enemies of business but, in 
addition, some of the people who will want 
to attack the Republican Party will con- 
clude that it is safer to attack the business- 
man’s party than the great personal popu- 
larity of General Eisenhower, 


Here’s a Way To Help Balance the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a virtu- 
ally untapped source of revenue amount- 
ing to many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, is available to those in the admin- 
istration and in Congress who are hunt- 
ing for ways and means to balance the 
Federal budget and cut taxes. 

I refer to very substantial returns to 
the Treasury—and the taxpayers—which 
can be realized through disposal by the 
Government of industrial plants and ma- 
chine tools which have been hoarded by 
defense agencies. Lease or sale of these 
facilities will actually provide an instance 
in which the taxpayer can “eat his cake 
and have it too,” for not only will the 
Government get its money out of much 
of this equipment but it will put the 
equipment to productive use in the hands 
of private industry. 

A great deal more light will be thrown 
on the matter in the immediate future 
when the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee No. 1, of which I am chair- 
man, starts its study of possible revision 
of the National Industrial Reserve Act, 
on the basis of 5 years’ experience with 
this legislation. As chairman of an 
Armed Services Subcommittee in the Re- 
publican 80th Congress I was author of 
this defense legislation. 

The National Industrial Reserve Act, 
as the title implies, was designed to cre- 
ate a Government-owned or controlled 
reserve of industrial production facili- 
ties which would be available for prompt 
reactivation in case of a national emer- 
gency. It was intended to avert the 
waste of money and time involved in 
starting from scratch, as was so largely 
done in World War II. 

Specifically this act, adopted in 1948, 
enabled the Government to retain either 
in operation, on lease to private indusiry, 
or on a standby basis, some 77 industrial 
plants and 92,000 pieces of machine tools 
which otherwise would have been 
scrapped—or worse. The “or worse” to 
which I refer was the proposal by War 
Assets Administration to sell large quan- 
tities of machine tools to Soviet Russia at 
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only a few cents on the dollar. I was able 
to halt this move through the Industrial 
Reserve Act. 

These industrial plants and machine 
tools of various types included many fa- 
cilities for which civilian industry had 
no need at the time. As the law has ac- 
tually worked under the impact of the 
Korean war, some of these facilities have 
been leased to private industry for de- 
fense production; some have been trans- 
ferred to the various armed services for 
operation by them; some have been sold 
to private industry subject to recapture 
by the Government in case of need, and 
some have been put on a stand-by basis 
for reactivation in case of future require- 
ments. 

Inevitably, 5 years’ operation of the 
law has disclosed certain problems and 
possibilities of improvement. One of 
the problems has been the tendency of 
various Government departments to 
hoard these facilities, even when it meant 
keeping in mothballs equipment which 
private industry badly needed for de- 
fense production. In a number of in- 
stances I have been able to break 
through this red tape to help contrac- 
tors secure this equipment required to 
fill their Government contracts, but there 
is need for an overall correction of the 
situation. 

That is where the possibility of help- 
ing the Treasury and the taxpayer, as 
"well as both defense and civilian produc- 
tion, comes in. The 1948 value of the 
machine tools covered by the Industrial 
Reserve Act was $828 million, and of 
the industrial plants, $462 million—a 
total of $1,290,000,000. Many hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of this equip- 
ment has been hoarded by the depart- 
ments for years, with the encourage- 
ment of the past administration. 

By establishing procedures for sale 
or lease of much of this hoarded equip- 
ment to private industry hundreds of 
millions of dollars can be returned to the 
‘Treasury; recurring maintenance costs 
can be reduced; facilities can be put to 
productive use, and Government interest 
in recapture of this equipment, in event 
of all-out war, can still be adequately 
safeguarded. The Armed Services Sub- 
committee will have these possibilities 
fully in mind as it digs into the subject. 


It’s Time To Stop Segregation in Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
our colleagues to read the following arti- 
cle, which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 11, 1953. I hope that 
this Congress will do something about 
the matter. 

SEGREGATION RISE ON Hovstnc Crrep— 
MINORITIES ARE VICTIMS OF BIAS, CONFER- 
ENCE Is TOLD AND Crry PATTERN SPREADS 
UPSTATE 
ALBANY, February 10.—Housing segrega- 

tion is on the increase despite a reduction 

in racial discrimination in education and 


employment, the fifth annual conference of 
the New York State Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Housing was informed today. 

While the worst discrimination in the 
State and the greatest compression of Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans and other minorities 
into segregated, unsafe housing is in New 
York City slums, the same pattern is spread- 
ing rapidly upstate. Negro population has 
doubled while housing has remained static, 
150 delegates to the conference were told. 

Algernon D. Black, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said the former “democracy of the 
slums” upstate, where poor whites and Ne- 
groes lived next door to each other, was no 
longer true. 

“These slums are following the New York 
City pattern of black belts and segregated 
districts with all their ugly implications,” he 
declared. “The effect has been a disturbing 
increase in racial tensions that can erupt 
into violence and physical strife.” 

Ira S. Robbins, executive vice president of 
the Citizens Housing and Planning Council 
of New York City and former acting State 
Commissioner of Housing, said the failure of 
the city to face squarely the problem of pro- 
viding decent housing for minorities was 
rapidly reaching crisis proportions. 

Continued discrimination and segregation, 
he predicted, will bring large-scale slum 
clearance to a halt. He asserted that exclu- 
sion policies were partly responsible for the 
accelerating rate at which neighborhoods 
were deteriorating. He cited the Manhattan 
West Side from 72d to 110th Street as one 
of a dozen similar neighborhoods “strug- 
gling for survival.” 

Mr. Robbins criticized the mayor's com- 
mittee on unity and similar groups as ‘“‘con- 
venient repositories where troublesome is- 
sues can be bottled up.” 

Clarence Livermore, director of Buffalo’s 
Board of Community Relations, said research 
had proved that the worth of property in 
mixed neighborhoods tended to increase 
when not accompanied by an initial wave 
of “distress selling.” 

The conference endorsed the Metcalf-Jack 
bill proposing a joint legislative committee 
to investigate the extent and dangers of 
segregated housing. 


Tuttle Creek Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter from myself 
to Mr. Z. R. Hook, of Manhattan, Kans.: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1953. 
Z. R. Hoox, 
Chairman, Manhattan Flood Control 
Association, Manhattan, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Hoox: I am in receipt of your 
letter of the 18th, together with the enclosure 
and thank you. very much for the same. I 
note what you say, particularly with refer- 
ence to the fact that a great deal of the 
opposition to the Tuttle Creek Dam comes 
from people who are not actually residents 
of the Blue River area and hence do not 
stand to suffer any direct loss if the Tuttle 
Creek Dam is constructed. 

I don’t believe I quite follow your argu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Tuttle Creek 
Dam has become a symbol now, and I do 
not believe that the matter can be consid- 
ered as a local issue. I do not regard it as 
simply a question of whether watershed 
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treatment will be effective from the stand- 
point of flood control in the Blue Valley, 
although that is one of the issues involved. 
A most important issue, it seems to me, is 
whether or not it is a wise national policy 
to construct dams and reservoirs which will 
flood thousands of acres of good agricultural 
land and destroy thriving communities when 
the estimated prevented flood damage down- 
stream is pretty dubious at most. 

Also, in my opinion, another most im- 
portant question is the item of cost. It is 
difficult, indeed, for me to see how the cost 
of constructing a dam at Tuttle Creek can 
possibly be justified from the standpoint of 
preventing floods further downstream. 
Furthermore, I doubt whether it is sound 
public policy to require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay all the cost of building flood 
protection dams like Tuttle Creek. It seems 
to me that at least part of the cost should 
be borne by the area that is supposed to 
benefit by the flood protection. 

All of these questions and others not enu- 
merated are matters of national importance, 
and I see no reason why people in every part 
of the United States should not be interested 
in them. 

In my opinion the Tuttle Creek Dam is a 
dead duck, but whether it is or not, the issues 
which are involved are very important and 
very much alive and certainly should be 
given the widest possible discussion and 
consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE. 


Tax Relief? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Melrose (Mass.) Leader of Jan- 
uary 15, 1953: 


Tax RELIEF? 


News coming out of Washington indicates 
that soon after January 20, the Republican 
House, with some Democrats collaborating, 
have agreed to reduce income taxes by as 
much as 11 percent beginning July 1, 1953. 
The agreement by Republicans and Demo- 
crats pushes the tax cut ahead 6 months. 
This tax cut was automatically due on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, 

Any attempt to reduce taxes without jeop- 
ardizing public service and defense is good 
news. We are not as jubilant about a cut in 
income taxes as we would be about a cut in 
the cost of Government. One of our great 
costs of Government is the cost of collecting 
taxes. 

Politicians have a flair for the spectacular 
and a cut in income taxes seems to satisfy 
the demand for tax relief at this time. Poli- 
ticians also have a habit of setting up hun- 
dreds of nuisance taxes which add to the 
consumer's cost of living but are so hidden 
that everyone feels that it is not they who 
pay the nuisance taxes. A multitude of 
hidden taxes irritate groups too small to 
register an effective protest. The cost of col- 
lecting hidden taxes is enormous. 

Hidden taxes supply nearly one half of 
our total national income and if the Govern- 
ment can afford a $3 billion tax cut why not 
sacrifice that three billion of income by dis- 
continuing scores of nuisance taxes. 

It is a reasonable and sound tax plan that 
would get rid of nuisance taxes first. The 
cost in a Federal bureau is enormous but also 
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the cost of personnel and paper in the col- 
lecting of these taxes, in the process of bring- 
ing raw material, whether food or merchan- 
dise, to the ultimate consumer must be ab- 
sorbed by the consumer and represents & 
large part of the increase in his cost of liv- 
ing. Except for inheritance taxes, the con- 
sumer or wage earner pays all taxes. 

The services of hundreds of thousands of 
employees needed to collect these nuisance 
taxes could be discontinued, the cost of liv- 
ing would recede for the consumer and still 
further cuts be made in our tax levies. The 
expense of these employees is included in 
the cost of everything we buy. 

A reduction in income taxes would in no 
way decrease the amount of work done by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
would effect no economy in its cost of opera- 
tion. The discontinuance of a score of nui- 
sance taxes would abolish special personnel 
and mountains of paperwork in other sub- 
divisions of the revenue department. 


Moral Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post dated February 24, 1953, which 
editorial is entitled “Moral Issue.” 

The editorial follows: 

MORAL ISSUE 


Two distinguished ministers of religion 
added their voices on Sunday to the swelling 
chorus of protest over the MCCARTHY-VELDE- 
JENNER attempts to promote tyranny by in- 
vestigation, The Very Reverend Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington Cathedral, 
and the Reverend Dr. A. Powell Davies, of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, excoriated these 
“pretended patriots.” The former said of 
them that “they seem to have adopted the 
suggestion the Devil made to Jesus—‘overawe 
the people, terrify them, and they will fol- 
low docilely.’” ‘The latter referred to them 
as “men of tyrannous purpose.” 

Other powerful and indignant voices have 
been raised to the same effect in the past 
few days. President Grayson Kirk at 
Columbia University, President Harold Tay- 
lor at Sarah Lawrence College, President 
Buell Gallagher at the College of the City 
of New York, Ambassador George Kennan at 
Princeton, all of these inveighed against the 
know-nothing assaults upon education in 
which the Messrs. VELDE, MoCarTHy, and 
JENNER are engaged. Senator Tart, in his 
capacity as trustee of a great institution of 
learning, contributed some astringent com- 
mon sense to the contemporary babble about 
Communists in colleges; he suggested the 
old-fashioned idea that men ought to be 
judged on the basis of their conduct, not 
condemned by mere association or by the 
imputation of some bad belief. We cannot 
refrain from remarking in this connection 
that a good deal of credit is due Agnes E. 
Meyer for sounding the keynote for this 
lusty chorus in defense of academic freedom. 

Although we do not ordinarily applaud 
intervention in political controversies by 
members of the clergy, we think it peculiar- 
ly appropriate in this instance. For a pro- 
found moral issue is entailed in the current 
efforts of the Messrs. MCCARTHY, VELDE, and 
JENNER to put the stamp of their own men- 
tality upon the educational life of the 
country. It is a moral issue because, as 


Dr. Davies put it, “they are morally unfitted” 
to investigate American institutions of 
learning and because, as Dean Sayre observed, 
“it comes mighty close to tempting God 
when anyone operates on the assumption 
that he is the divinely constituted guardian 
of other men’s consciences, other men’s 
patriotism, or thoughts.” It was high time 
to have this said in the name of fundamen- 
tal Americanism. It is good to have it said 
in the name of essential Christianity as well. 


The Red Narcotics Piot 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude certain portions of the May 5, 1952, 
meeting of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council held at U. N. head- 
quarters in New York City. 

The information contained in the re- 
port of this meeting was available to the 
82d Congress. The insidious Communist 
plot to enslave China and destroy the 
United States through the use of the vile 
drug habit was well under way. Yet, 
the 82d Congress did not act to save the 
American people and their valiant free 
Chinese allies. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal of what was 
said in that U. N. meeting came from 
Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Narcotics of the 
‘Treasury Department. 

Here follows the fighting record of a 
fighting American—one from whom I 
hope and pray that the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities will take 
the torch. This committee of this 
House has only recently enjoyed an over- 
whelming vote of confidence from the 
Members cf this House. By exposing the 
Red narcotics plot, this committee has 
an opportunity to further justify the 
respect in which it is held. 

The chairman recalled that at the 
previous meeting the U. S. S. R. rep- 
resentative had made certain comments 
on the United States Government’s an- 
nual report, with particular reference to 
the smuggling of narcotics from North 
Korea and the People’s Republic of 
China. The United States representa- 
tive had reserved the right to reply to 
those comments and had expressed the 
desire to do so at that meeting. He 
par on the United States representa- 

ve. 

Mr. Anslinger—United States of 
America—submitted to the Commission 
a report dated March 10, 1952, which had 
been sent to the United States Govern- 
ment by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan. 

According to that report, investiga- 
tions, arrests, and seizures in Japan dur- 
ing 1951 proved conclusively that the 
Chinese Communists were smuggling 
heroin into Japan. -According to the 
statements of arrested traffickers, profits 
from the smuggling were used to finance 
the activities of the Communist Party 
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and to obtain strategic raw materials. 
All the heroin seized in Japan came from 
Communist China; it was brought into 
the country either through Hong Kong 
or through North Korea. However, only 
50 percent of the heroin seized in 1951 
bore an indication of origin. 

The total amount of heroin seized in 
Japan in 1951 was 8.783 kilograms, and 
2,208 traffickers had been arrested. Of 
these arrested, 377 were Chinese Com- 
munists and 269 North Koreans—29.2 
percent of the total, although nationals 
of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Korean People’s Republic, formed 
only 2 percgnt of the total population of 
Japan. 

The heroin seized in Japan was from 
83 to 98 percent pure. In the illicit 
traffic, the price of a bag containing 1 
English pound had risen from $1,861.11 
at the beginning of 1951 to $3,611.11 at 
the end of the year. The price per 
gram had risen from $9.72 to $27.77, 
and the retail price paid by addicts was 
about 20 times higher. At that stage in 
the retail traffic the purity of the heroin 
varied between 30 and 70 percent. 

The traffic in smuggled heroin had 
attracted the authorities’ attention for 
the first time at the end of 1947. Dur- 
ing 1948 it had increased and in 1949 had 
attained considerable proportions. In 
1950, 1,978 grams of heroin had been 
seized at. Konosaki, on the Japanese 
coast. It had been brought into Japan 
by a group of North Korean Communists 
with the help of Japanese accomplices, 
At the same time, 729 grains of heroin 
bought from a Communist company at 
Genzan, in North Korea, had been seized 
at Niigata, also on the coast of Japan. 
The total of heroin seized in 1950 had 
been 10.591 kilograms, or three times 
the amount seized in 1949. 

The chief of the Communist Party in 
Kyushu, implicated in one of the sei- 
zures, said the heroin had been given 
him by a North Korean called Kyo Son, 
a member of the central committee of 
the Communist Party of Rashin—North 
Korea. 

The part played by Kyo Son and the 
relation between Communist Party ac- 
tivities and narcotics smuggling had be- 
come clear with the arrest of a Japanese 
called Akira Ito, According to his own 
statement, Ito at the end of the war had 
joined the army of the People’s Republic 
of China. In September 1947, while he 
was a member of the crew of a smug- 
gling ship belonging to a Chinese ship- 
owner, Ito had gone to Japan and de- 
livered secret messages to a member of 
the central committee of the Communist 
Party and to a notorious trafficker from 
Formosa who, when arrested later, was 
found to be in possession of 8.9 grams 
of heroin. After being arrested in Tokyo 
in November 1947 for armed assault and 
sentenced to 10-months’ imprisonment, 
Ito had escaped and rejoined the Chi- 
nese Communist army. He had then 
been given special political training in 
China and sent to Rashin in North Korea 
where, after the outbreak of hostilities, 
he was put in charge of Communist 
propaganda. In September 1959 he had 
again been sent to Japan to find one of 
the chiefs of the Chinese Communist 
Party and bring him back to North 
Korea. The ship in which he traveled 
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had had a cargo of heroin, opium, and 
santonin which had been exchanged for 
textiles, dynamite, and optical lenses. 

On August 31, 1951, during another 
voyage to Japan, the ship in which Ito 
was traveling had discharged 13 cases 
at Sanrihama, 8 of which contained 
santonin, and had loaded 16 cases con- 
taining dynamite and fuses. 

Replying to the U. S. S. R. representa- 
tive’s statement at the previous meet- 
ing that it was absurd to claim that 
smuggling of narcotic drugs could be 
carried on in wartime while the coasts 
of the People’s Republic of China were 
under a very tight blockade, Mr. An- 
slinger said that it seemed as if the 
U. S. S. R. representative was unaware 
of the activities of the smugglers; con- 
trary to what he thought, they found 
war conditions very favorable. A ref- 
erence to the cases mentioned in the re- 
port of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, which all concerned 
the traffic in heroin between Communist 
China and North Korea on the one hand 
and Japan on the other, would confirm 
that fact. To those cases should be 
added the large seizure of heroin made 
at New York on board a Norwegian ship 
coming from the Far East. The cover- 
ing of the packages definitely showed 
that it was of Communist Chinese origin. 
The case of the traffickers whom agents 
of the United States Bureau of Nar- 
cotics had recently arrested at San Fran- 
cisco and on whom large quantities of 
heroin of Hong Kong origin were found 
might also be mentioned. 

The facts mentioned in the SCAP re- 
port showed that all the heroin seized 
in Japan came from Communist China, 
The heroin seized in North Korea was 
of the same type as that seized in Japan, 
and he referred in that connection to 
page 27 of document E/CN. 7/232/Add. 2, 
which stated that the island of Tsushima 
was an important relay point in the 
smuggling of heroin from North Korea 
to Japan. 

As regards the opium traffic, it should 
be noted that the Hong Kong authori- 
ties had seized large quantities of opium 
originating in Communist China and 
that a large amount of raw opium of 
the same origin had been seized in Thai- 
land. 

It was obvious from what he had said 
that the traffic in narcotic drugs in 
Communist China was increasing all the 
time and was a serious menace. He 
urged the authorities in Hong Kong to 
increase their vigilance and requested 
the Japanese Government to intensify 
the campaign against the illicit traffic. 

Mr. Anslinger—United States of Amer- 
ica—continued by saying that he would 
raise a point of order if the discussions 
continued on a plane so far removed 
from the question of narcotic drugs, 
The U. S. S. R. representative had vio- 
lently attacked the United States Gov- 
ernment, which had merely communi- 
cated to the Commission accurate, de- 
tailed facts, supported by irrefutable 
proofs, on the traffic in narcotic drugs 
carried on by Communist China. The 
U. S. S. R. representative claimed that 
the information given was inaccurate, 
but could not prove that. The Commis- 
sion was waiting for him to produce 
statistics, documents, and reports prov- 


ing that his accusations were well- 
founded and stating how the production, 
manufacture and illicit trade in narcot- 
ics in Communist China was organized, 
Instead of submitting such facts, he had 
merely tried to hide the truth under a 
mixture of half-truths, lies, and offen- 
sive words. It was not slanderous to 
state that Communist China was at the 
present time the biggest source of the il- 
licit traffic in_narcotic drugs in the 
world; it was a true statement, as would 
be seen from a study of document E/CN. 
7/234. Moreover, China was not the 
only country where drugs entered the il- 
licit traffic. When the Commission had 
studied the reports of other countries 
where such traffic was being carried on, 
their representatives had not made in- 
sulting remarks. They had merely given 
all the explanations requested, said what 
their governments were doing, and de- 
scribed the measures taken to combat 
the traffic. The U. S. S. R. representa- 
tive’s attitude showed that he was un- 
able to refute the facts the United 
States Government had communicated 
to the Commission. 

The chairman recognized that the 
Commission was an international body, 
in which all representatives had the right 
to be heard and to explain their govern- 
ments’ points of view, but it was solely 
a technical organ which, under its terms 
of reference, should deal exclusively with 
questions concerning narcotic drugs. If 
a representative departed from the one 
subject with which the Commission was 
competent to deal, he would be obliged 
to interrupt the debate and call that 
member to order. 

Mr, Hsia—China—recalled that on 
several occasions at previous sessions he 
had tried to warn the Commission of the 
danger to humanity of the change in the 
Chinese authorities’ attitude to narcotic 
drugs. His statements had been inter- 
rupted by points of order on the ground 
that they had nothing to do with the 
debate. He could give the Commission 
many interesting details of the way illicit 
cultivation and export of opium were 
being carried on officially in Communist 
China. As soon as the Red armies occu- 
pied a sector, the Communist authorities 
reorganized opium cultivation. They 
were not concerned with domestic con- 
sumption, but were especially interested 
in discovering foreign markets. Any 
merchant who wished to export opium 
had to obtain a permit from the police— 
the special trade office, and thus became 
a legal shipper of opium. ‘The authori- 
ties of the special trade office and all the 
other authorities gave him the assistance 
he needed to get rid of his opium by 
illicit means. Smuggling was carried on 
mainly over the southeastern frontier. 
Motorized junks carried the drug to the 
ships and loading took place at sea. 
Opium was not, however, the only sub- 
stance carried in that officially organized 
smuggling. A morphine factory’ had 
been set up in western China under the 
auspices of the military authorities, It 
employed 2 Japanese experts and 200 
workers and produced 300 pounds of 
morphine a day, the major part of which 
was destined for Japan or the Philip- 
pines. By thus officially organizing con- 
traband in narcotic drugs the Commu- 
nist authorities were trying to obtain for- 
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eign exchange in order to buy arms and 
war materials. The Commission would 
realize the extent of the traffic when it 
knew that one shipment alone to Hong 
Kong by the Hankow-Canton Railway 
had been valued at HK$20,000,000— 
US$3,300,000. 


Hon. Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from a very sad mis- 
sion occasioned by the death of your 
former colleague and my friend and 
predecessor, the Honorable Roy O. 
Woodruff. It was with heavy heart that 
I assisted five of my fellow townsmen in 
bearing the body of our distinguished 
citizen to its final resting place in Elm 
Lawn Cemetery in Bay City, Mich. 

Death cut all too short my very pleas- 
ant companionship with this distin- 
guished legislator whom I succeeded in 
this House. Representative Woodruff 
had recommended to the people of his 
district that I succeed him, upon his an- 
nouncement of his decision to retire from 
Congress. Following my election last 
November I began to look forward to the 
days ahead when I might sit at the feet 
of this beloved Michigan statesman and 
obtain his wise counsel as I embarked 
upon my first term in the Congress of the 
United States. But fate robbed me of 
time because our friend died only a few 
days after his retirement. However, I 
shall always cherish those few hours we 
had together during the opening of this 
Congress as he conveyed to me many 
valuable suggestions based on his long 
service here. 

On an occasion Longfellow once wrote 
“There is no death,” and surely this will 
be the case with respect to the contribu- 
tion made by Representative Roy O. 
Woodruff during his 34 years as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. His people at home 
truly loved him. They may have dif- 
fered at times with his decisions with 
respect to legislation, but they knew him 
as a sincere man and a conscientious 
legislator. His devotion to his country, 
his State, and to his people will live on 
and on in the memories of those who 
knew him well. 

Representative Woodruff, who was re- 
ferred to by one of the editors in his 
district as “Mr. Republican of the 
House,” died on the birthday anniver- 
sary of Abraham Lincoln, long the sym- 
bol of the Republican Party. Mr. Wood- 
ruff was chairman of the Republican 
conference and dean of the Michigan 
Republican delegation. 

Mr. Woodruff was born at Eaton Rap- 
ids, Mich, on March 14, 1876. He at- 
tended the public schools and at the 
age of 15 entered into an apprentice- 
ship in the printing industry. He saw 
active service during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, having enlisted in Company 
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G, 33d Regiment, Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Following his discharge from mili- 
tary service he expressed a desire to 
study dentistry and an Owosso physician 
who had become interested in the young 
Woodruff advanced the funds which en- 
abled him to study at the Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine. He got his training 
the hard way—by sweat and tears, It is 
recorded that the loan was repaid at 
the earliest possible moment following 
Dr. Woodruff’s graduation from dental 
school, 

He selected Bay City, Mich., as the 
field of practice and opened an office 
there after graduation. He practiced 
there until 1911, when he entered the 
field of politics and was elected mayor 
of Bay City. 

He came to Congress in 1913, having 
been elected to the 63d Congress on the 
Progressive “Bull Moose” ticket. For a 
second time war interfered with his 
career. He served in the infantry in 
World War I and left the service with 
the rank of major. 

Following the war he was elected to 
the 67th Congress and each succeeding 
Congress until his retirement. 

Many eloquent words have been spoken 
in this Chamber since the death of our 
distinguished friend a few days ago. 
Those who knew him well, who worked 
with him and beside him in Washington, 
and who cherished his friendship 
through the years have paid high trib- 
ute to his record as a legislator and as a 
counselor and as a friend. — 

My high regard for Mr. Woodruff has 
been far more ably described by my col- 
leagues of long experience in oratory 
than I could humbly utter on this occa- 
sion. 

With the permission of the House of 
Representatives, I would like to quote 
some of them. 

Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 

For 34 years he was a valued Member of 
the Congress of the United States. * * * 
He was a man of great knowledge and high 
ability. He was a kindly man and never 
knowingly did an injustice to anyone. Even 
in the midst of debate, he never permitted 
his partisanship to do an injustice to his op- 
ponent. * * * For years Mr. Woodruff was 
@ member of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee and presided with skill and fairness 
as chairman of the Republican conference, 

To those who were privileged to enjoy 
his trust and friendship he gave a loyalty 
that was impressive. * * * A great Amer- 
ican has crossed the Great Divide, hav- 
ing lived a rich life and leaving his country 
better for his having lived. 


* Hon. Sam RAYBURN, Democratic fioor 
leader of the House of Representatives: 


For 40 years I knew Roy Woodruff inti- 
mately. He and I came to the 63d Congress 
together. He was the type and character 
of man who drew, friends to him because he 
was loyal and appreciative of friendship. 
His was a fine life. His was a great soul. 


Representative Dan REED, of New 
York: 

I am profoundly grieved this morning be- 
cause I have lost one of my dearest friends. 
I refer to Hon. Roy O. Woodruff, who has 
served with me on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee since 1933. One of the dearest of 
friends, a stalwart patriot, a soldier, and 
officer of two wars. It is said that no man is 


worth more than he contributes to the so- 
cial, civic, and spiritual upbuilding of the 
community in which he lives and the service 
he renders to the country to which he owes 
allegiance. The contribution which our dear 
friend has made is in part a measure of his 
great worth. * * * His friendship is a 
priceless treasure and perpetual inspiration 
to carry on. 


Representative JERE Cooper, of Ten- 
nessee: 

Roy Woodruff was a man who possessed 
the highest attributes of Christian char- 
acter as well as all the sterling qualities of 
manhood. He was a man of outstanding 
courage, great ability, and of demonstrated 
devotion to the public service. 


Representative STERLING COLE, of New 
York: 


Although I never served on that committee 
(Ways and Means), I, like many other mem- 
bers of this House, loved Roy Woodruff as 
fully and as deeply as though I had served 
on that committee. He was the kind of 
Congrecsman that other Members respect. 
His sincerity, his conscientious devotion to 
duty, his patriotism both on the field of 
battle and in the Halls of Congress, as well 
as his cordial, friendly geniality, attracted 
him to all of us. * * * He will continue to 
be an inspiration for all of us to continue 
our labors in this Chamber, 


Representative HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
of Pennsylvania: 


Aside from being well versed in govern- 
mental affairs, Roy Woodruff was a very 
kindly gentleman in every respect. I do not 
think he ever said a mean word in his life 
about anybody. His deep knowledge of gov- 
ernment and governmental affairs, in the tax 
field particularly, he carried with great dig- 
nity. * * * He had a host of friends. 


Representative - MARGUERITE 
CHURCH, of Illinois: 


I was shocked this morning upon learn- 
ing that Roy Woodruff would no longer walk 
with us. * * * You will forgive me, I know, 
if I say that although he came here long 
before the thirties he always seemed to be- 
long intimately to that era—men who stood 
for their principles and who, although greatly 
in the minority, never failed in their courage 
nor in their faith that America would re- 
main the America that they knew, the only 
kind of an America that they could bear to 
envision. 

I honor him as a great lawmaker, but I 
honor him even more as a Christian gentle- 
man. I never knew such a gentleness of 
spirit in any man. He was great in his 
humility and humble in his greatness. 


Representative CARL. CURTIS, of Ne- 
braska: 


I wish to join my other colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to former Congressman Roy 
Woodruff. I shall always remember him for 
his deep convictions, his sincere patriotism, 
and his quiet ways. He was indeed a fine 
gentleman. 


Representative ROBERT- W, Kean, of 
New Jersey: 


I learn with great sorrow of the death of 
Roy Woodruff. He was a gentle soul if there 
ever was one, courteous, kind, thoughtful 
and considerate, and yet, during his very 
long service in the House, he never failed to 
maintain with the utmost firmness his views 
as to what was for the best interests of the 
United States. There was never the slightest 
doubt as to where he stood and no cross- 
current of transitory public opinion could 
change him, but in every debate and in every 
difference of opinion he handled himself in 
such & way that’! those who opposed his 
views grew to have great respect, even deep 
affection for him. I know of no Member who 
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served in the last few Congresses who was 
generally so beloved by his fellow Members. 


Representative Brooxs Hays, of Ar- 
Kansas: 


The eloquent and heartfelt tributes to the 
memory of our beloved former colleague, 
Mr. Woodruff, which have been offered by 
his associates of a long period reflect the 
feelings of many of us who were privileged 
to know him but a few brief years. One did 
not have to know the gentleman from Michi. 
gan very long to acquire an appreciation of 
his profound Christian character and those 
qualities of gentleness and kindness which 
distinguished him as a public servant. At 
the same time he was a person of firm con- 
victions and a sturdy worker in the causes 
in which he believed. He never sought ad- 
vantages through devious ways but was al- 
ways direct and earnest in the presentation 
of his views and in the counsel which he 
offered in this House. The memory of our. 
friendship will always be cherished, and the 
splendid example which he set will be a 
constant inspiration. 


FORMER COLLEAGUES FROM MICHIGAN PAY 
TRIBUTE 


Mr. Woodruff was held in the highest 
of respect by Members of the Michigan 
congressional delegation who knew him 
and who served with him during the 
years. 

Senator CHARLES Porrer, who had 
senad with Mr. Woodruff in the House 
said: 


I am privileged to say that I was among 
those who knew Roy Woodruff intimately. 
Throughout my service in the House, he 
counseled me as a new Member in becoming 
more proficient in the application of my 
duties. He was kind and understanding, 
with something good to say of every man, 

I honor him as a wise lawmaker an ardent 
patriot, a valiant soldier, and a great man. 
He was the kind of Congressman other Mem- 
bers respected. He was a man’s man. 

» » J . . 

We shall miss him. We shall miss his 
geniality and friendly spirit. We shall miss 
the values of his experience and judgment. 
We shall miss the services of this great and 
honorable man whose record of loyalty and 
devotion to this Nation is equaled by few. 


Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of 
the Fourth Congressional District, said: 

During the years of his service, Mr. Wood- 
ruff not only served as chairman of the Re- 
publican conference, but he was the personal 
friend and adviser not only of the Members 
who from time to time came to the Congress 
from Michigan, but to every colleague who 
sought bis counsel, 
- Mr. Woodruff was a man of even temper, 

soft-spoken, considerate, and kindly, but 
nevertheless a man of profound convictions, 
who wavered not at all when a question of 
principle was involved. 

He served the people of his district, of 
the State of Michigan, and of the Nation 
as a whole, long, WeB; faithfully, and coura- 
geously. 

His reward, which he realized and cher- 
ished, was the friendship, the confidence, and 
the respect of every Member who over the 
years knew him. 

If, in the hereafter, awards are to be made 
for faithful and loyal service to friend and 
to country, we know that our colleague will 
rank high on the list of good and faithful 
servants. 


Representative PAUL W. SHAFER, of the 
Third Congressional District, paid tribute 
saying: 

Even in the few brief weeks of the new 
Congress we had greatly missed the friendly 
counsel and wise leadership of Roy Woodruff 
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in this House. Now we are forced to ac- 
cept the greater and irrevocable loss of his 


len es were privileged to know and work 
with Roy, and particularly his colleagues 
of the Michigan delegation, share in the grief 
and extend their deepest sympathy to his 
loved ones. 

I had occasion to remark on this floor last 
summer that there was one happy aspect to 
Roy Woodruff’s voluntary retirement from 
Congress—the fact it provided opportunity 
for his friends to tell him how much they 
thought of him and treasured his friendship 
while he was able to enjoy hearing and know- 
ing it. Today we can be grateful that we, 
and he, had that opportunity. 

Roy Woodruff was a true public servant. 
He literally wore himself out in the public 
service. 


Representative RUTH THOMPSON, of the 
Ninth Congressional District, said: 

I was greatly saddened this morning to 
hear of the passing of our friend and former 
colleague, the Honorable Roy O. Woodruff. 
As dean of the Michigan delegation I was 
pleased to have him as my friend during the 
short time I have been a Member of this 
great body. * * * 

I found him always to be a fine gentleman, 
a great statesman, and a kind, helpful 
friend. 

We shall miss Roy Woodruff, with his keen 
and helpful counseling, and his genuine in- 
terest in all of us. My heart goes out today 
in sympathy to his widow and to the mem- 
bers of his family who survive him. 


Representative JoHN B. BENNETT, of the 
12th Congressional District, commented: 


Roy Woodruff was one of the finest men 
ever to serve in the House of Representatives. 
His wise counsel and friendly advice to the 
younger Members of the House was always 
a source of consolation to those of us privi- 
leged to'serve with him. I shall miss him 
very much. 


Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY, of 
the Eighth Congressional District, com- 
mented: 

It was neyer my privilege to have served 
concurrently with Mr. Woodruff in Congress, 
but I did have the pleasure of knowing him 
the last few years of his life and always 
found him to be a kindly and helpful friend, 
as well as a legislator much beloved and 
respected by his colleagues. 

` NEWSPAPER EDITORS PAY TRIBUTE 


The newspapers of the 10th Congres- 
sional District hada high regard for Mr. 
Woodruff. 

When news of his death came over its 
wires, the Bay City Times—Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s hometown newspaper commented 
editorially: 

News of the death of former Congressman 
Roy Woodruff at Washington Wednesday 
came as a decided shock to his thousands 
of personal friends and former political ad- 
mirers in this community. * * * During 
his service at Washington Mr. Woodruff had 
served on practically all the leading commit- 
tees with distinction. * * * His long serv- 
ice will be warmly remembered as a substan- 
tial contribution toward good government, 


The Mount Pleasant (Mich.) Daily 
Times-News said editorially: 


The recent death of Roy O. Woodruff, of 
Bay City, climaxed a long and honorable 
career for the 10th District, which he served 
in particular and the Nation at large. He was 
Mr. Republican as much in the House as the 
Ohio Senator ever has been on the other side 
of Congress. * * * The 10th District liked 
Mr. Woodruff and what he stood for as the 
record of votes that kept him in Washington 
for 34 years solidly attest. 


The editor of the Big Rapids (Mich.) 
Daily Pioneer wrote: 

I do not know how Representative Wood- 
ruff stood in with others in 
length of service there in W: but 
certainly his record was outstanding in that 
respect and certainly he became an impor- 
tant part of our legislative machinery and 
was faithful to the end. I always enjoyed 
film as a friend and he never failed to drop 
in for a visit on his every trip to Big Rapids. 


Hon. Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
articles written by George Meany, editor 
of the American Federationist, which ap- 
peared in the February issue. This edi- 
torial is proof of our American way of 
life and is a lesson to all peoples of the 
entire world: 

THe Ex-PREsIDENT 

It couldn’t happen anywhere else in the 
world. Harry S. Truman, smilingly shaking 
hands with his successor on the steps of the 
Capitol, made a picture of which every Amer- 
ican can be proud. This was more than a 
symbol of good sportsmanship. It epito- 
mized the democratic way of life as practiced 
in our country, where one administration 
with a definite point of view can hand over 
the reins of government to another admin- 
istration of an opposing political party just 
as calmly and politely as the traditional 
handclasp between the winner and loser of 
a tennis match. 

Imagine how different the circumstances 
would be with a changeover of government 
in a totalitarian nation. 

Although Mr. Truman has gone home and 
retired to private life, it is to be expected 
that he will continue, as time goes on, to 
comment and participate in public affairs. 
The ex-President is proud of his record of 
achievement and he is sensitive to criticism. 
He has too much fighting spirit to permit any 
broadside attacks on his policies to go un- 
challenged. 

While it is still too early to assess the Tru- 
man Fair Deal in detail, one thing is cer- 
tain—his handling of foreign-policy prob- 
lems has left an indelible mark on history. 
He met the menace of Communist aggression 
with courage and foresight. Of course, he 
stepped out of office before final success 
could be achieved, but the new President will 
benefit from the good start Truman made. 


Airpower Buildup Only Half Completed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a little paper published in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which bears the simple title 
“Planes.” ‘The single word title is suf- 
ficient. Planes is published by the Air- 
craft Industries Association of America, 
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Inc., the national trade association of the 
manufacturers of all types of aircraft or 
guided missiles, and the accessories, in- 
struments, and components of them. 
Planes has a single purpose, and that is 
to foster a better public understanding 
of air power and the requirements essen- 
tial to preservation of American leader- 
ship in the air. In doing this it seeks to 
explain to the public at large the special 
problems of the aircraft industry and its 
vital role in our national security. It is 
fitting that the President of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, and the man ulti- 
mately responsible for the appearance 
and contents of Planes should be a for- 
mer military man and airman, familiar 
both with the problems of air power and 
the problems of national security. This 
is DeWitt C. Ramsey, admiral, United 
States Navy, retired, who has been presi- 
dent since 1949. 

In the December 1952 issue the leading 
article is one written especially for 
Planes by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
It is an important article, but it is not 
pleasant to read. It is however an ac- 
counting to the Nation of what has hap- 
pened to the Air Force since the outbreak 
of the Korean war. As such, it should 
be of interest to every American citizen. 

Much that General Vandenberg states 
is familiar, but nonetheless true. After 
World War II the United States took a 
holiday from defense planning. We 
trusted our former ally, the U. S, S. R., 
and we relied for security on our atomic 
monopoly. But just as the Communists 
have used a year and a half of armistice 
negotiations in Korea to prepare their 
defenses against any offensive United 
Nations troops might now launch, so the 
Russian Communists used the period of 
our holiday to develop advanced military 
aircraft, and to expand their plane pro- 
duction facilities. The effort enabled 
the Soviets to build 12 military planes 
for every 1 produced by the United 
States. 

As a result of our holiday, we let our 
Air Force decline from a peak of 273 
groups in World War II to 2 in December 
1946. I take this statement from the 
report submitted to the Secretary of the 
Air Force by Gen. Carl Spaatz, when he 
retired as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force in 1948. At that time 
there was considerable discussion in 
Congress about an Air Force of 70 groups 
as essential to American security. We 
were still discussing the 70-group Air 
Force in June 1950 when war broke out 
in Korea, At that time we had 48. 
Congress authorized a 170-group Air 
Force very shortly thereafter. 

General Vandenberg is General 
Spaatz’s successor as Chief of Staff. He 
is responsible for the buildup of the Air 
Force to the 143 group, or wing, level, 
now approved by Congress, But in his 
report, in Planes, General Vandenberg 
reveals that during the 29 months of the 
Korean war we have added only 48 more 
groups to the Air Force, in spite of the 
fact that we faced at all times the possi- 
bility of expansion of the war, involving 
even attack on the United States. 

In 29 months we have doubled our air 
strength in being. We have not built 
up our Air Force to a strength compa- 
rable to that of the U.S.S.R. Why we 
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have so far escaped attack is anybody's 
guess, but perhaps the answer lies in 
another fact cited by General Vanden- 
berg: 

Fortunately, the Air Force preserved the 
striking power of its Strategic Air Command 
by concentrating on its combat readiness. 
This policy, which was adhered to in the 
face of wide criticism, permitted the United 
States to capitalize on its temporary monop- 
oly in atomic bombs and to prevent major 
Communist aggression at a time when we 
were weak in all other respects. 


Mr. Speaker, I call attention to Gen- 
eral Vandenberg’s succinct report for one 
reason only. It is a reminder of the job 
ahead. There is in it no real criticism 
of the American people for the arms holi- 
day they took. There is no complaint 
that Congress has not given the Air Force 
what it asked for. There is a clear state- 
ment of the problems involved in plan- 
ning and building tomorrow's weapons 
today, while yesterday’s weapons are still 
in use. 

What General Vandenberg does is to 
point out the task ahead. We have come 
halfway on our program to add 95 wings 
to the 48-wing Air Force of June 1950, 
although many of the wings we now have 
are still using obsolescent planes and 
are in other ways not yet fully modern- 
ized. Much remains to be done. As the 
general says: 

Without the greatest constancy of pur- 
pose on the part of the aircraft industry, 
the Armed Forces, other Government agen- 
cies and, most important, the American peo- 
ple who support and direct them, we could 
find ourselves relaxing before the job is fully 
accomplished. Such a relaxation of effort 
could be catastrophic, 


Mr. Speaker, in the time of the Trojan 
wars there was a prophetess named Cas- 
sandra, whose prophecies of evil impend- 
ing were not believed. What she pre- 
dicted came true, however, and Troy fell. 
Today, with the experience of history 
behind us, there is no excuse for ignor- 
ing facts, simply because it is often un- 
pleasant to face them. To quote Gen- 
eral Vandenberg again: 

We must meet our airpower goals if we are 
to have the strength to counter the threat 
against our national security and the peace 
of the world. The goals can be lowered no 
further. We dare not postpone the date of 
their attainment. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks by in- 
serting General Vandenberg’s timely 
warning in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article, with the title given it by 
Planes is as follows: 

Ampowerr BUILDUP ONLY HALF COMPLETED 


(By Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Air Force) 


A little over 29. months ago, the United 
States began an airpower build up, designed 
to recreate an Air Force capable of fulfilling 
global responsibilities in an era of interna- 
tional strain. 

In these 29 months we have doubled our 
air strength in being. We have not, however, 
accomplished miracles, and we are not yet 
near our objective, which is air strength ade- 
quate to insure the security of the free world. 

HALF OBSOLESCENT 

Especially significant is the fact that more 
than half the aircraft in the United States 
Air Force today still are obsolescent. Al- 
though the aircraft industry now is largely 
tooled up and has reached a high level of 


production, we do not yet have strength ade- 
quate to fulfill our responsibilities, 

In Korea, the Soviets have given more jet 
fighters to the Chinese forces than we have 
been able to assign to our own units. In 
Europe, the Russians have many more jets 
in combat units than we can muster for 
NATO forces. 

During the past 5 years, in fact, the Soviet 
Union has produced five times as many 
planes as has the United States. Even today 
the Russians are equaling our output, or 
perhaps bettering it. 

Such a situation at a time when our en- 
tire strategy of defense is dependent upon 
general air superiority points up vividly the 
fact that America’s airpower expansion is 
far from complete. 

These facts are important to every Ameri- 
can, and weigh heavily in an assessment of 
our capabilities. The struggle to build an 
adequate defense force is today reaching 
perhaps its most critical phase. At this 
juncture, production and mobilization must 
be sustained, or we stand to lose the ground 
gained during the laborious and costly post- 
Korean build up. 


AMERICA TOOK HOLIDAY 


The fact that the Soviets have been able 
to produce greater quantities of modern air- 
craft than has the United States stems di- 
rectly from the postwar years when Ameri- 
can air power declined while the Nation de- 
pended for security upon its short-lived 
atomic monopoly. 

During those years, while America took a 
holiday, the Soviets continued military 
spending at a rate which was 55 percent 
that of their wartime peak. They raced for- 
ward in developing advanced military air- 
craft, expanding plane production facilities, 
and turning out the thousands of modern 
jets which now equip the Red air force. 

This vast Soviet effort enabled them in 
1948 to build 12 military planes for every 1 
produced by the United States. 


UNITED STATES CUT EXPENDITURES 


In the face of this postwar threat, the 
United States reduced the rate of its de- 
fense expenditures to 15 percent of what it 
had been in World War II. In 1948, the 
President’s Air Policy Commission and the 
congressional Aviation Policy Board urged 
immediate steps to overcome the critical de- 
ficiency in United States air power. But 
funds to implement this restoration of 
strength were not made available to the Air 
Force. We continued to maintain an insuf- 
ficient force at a cut-rate price, 

Equally dangerous, we were unable to press 
forward at a rapid enough pace with re- 
search and development on new projects. 

Fortunately, the Air Force preserved the 
striking power of its Strategic Air Command 
by concentrating on its combat readiness. 
This policy, which was adhered to in the 
face of wide criticism, permitted the United 
States to capitalize on its temporary monop- 
oly in atomic bombs and to prevent major 
Communist aggression at a time when we 
were weak in all other respects. 

Today, with the atomic bomb in the pos- 
session of the Soviet Union, we are entering 
a period of increased tension and, in some 
parts of the world, of acute crisis. 

We have, of course, increased our strength 
since Korea. When the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th parallel, America had a 48- 
wing Air Force—a force which I once re- 
ferred to as a “shoestring Air Force” because 
its resources were so limited in comparison 
to its responsibilities. Since then, we have 
activated and equipped 48 additional wings. 
In other words, we have come halfway in 
our program to create a 143-wing Air Force, 
although many of the wings we now have 
are not yet fully modernized. 

During these 24 years, the aircraft indus- 
try has delivered some 15,000 military air- 
craft of all types to the armed services. This 
is a commendable record, attained under 
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trying semimobilization conditions under 
frequently hampered production. But it 
falls far short of the more than 60,000 planes 
delivered during the comparable period of 
World War II when the Nation devoted 
its maximum energies to the output of 
war goods, Ż 
GREATER AIRCRAFT PERFORMANCE y 
It is true, of course, that today’s military 
aircraft fly farther, higher and faster—and 
are capable of inflicting with conventional 
explosives several times as much destruc- 
tion as those of World War II, while with 
atomic weapons their destructive power has 
been multiplied enormously. Yet to build 
these complex fighting machines takes years 
from the time a production contract is 
placed—at least 2 years for a fighter, and 
considerably longer for a bomber, Add to 
that the years of essential design and devel- 
opment which must precede manufacture, 
and the time needed to organize and train 
units once these planes are delivered, and 
the total is the lengthy lead-time factor 
which makes the creation of air power a 
long-range project. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PRODUCTION 


Although America’s productive capacity is 
vast, it is impossible to cut back production 
today and in some future crisis ask that 
that production rate be restored overnight. 
Ingenuity may shorten lead-time a little, 
but nothing can circumvent it. There is no 
real substitute for maintaining productive 
capacity by producing. 

Without the greatest constancy of pur- 
pose on the part of the aircraft industry, 
the Armed Forces, other Government 
agencies and, most important, the American 
people who support and direct them, we 
could find ourselves relaxing before the job 
is fully accomplished. Such a relaxation of 
effort could be catastrophic. 

We must meet our air-power goals if we 
are to have the strength to counter the 
threat against our national security and the 
peace of the world. The can be low- 
ered no further. We dare not postpone the 
date of their attainment. 


Korean War Real Enough To Be World 
War Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call attention to an editorial in the 
Washington Daily News of February 24, 
1953, commenting on the recent remark 
by Gen. Omar N. Bradley that he is con- 
cerned with the fact that some folks are 
stating that we are already in world war 


I should like to call the good general’s 
attention to the fact that the majority 
of men serving in the Army and par- 
ticularly in Korea are draftees and re- 
serves called back to duty.. They are not 
professional soldiers. A great many of 
the men called back have served in World 


-War II, and this war is just as real and 


quite naturally might be called world 
war III. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it is much worse than World War 
II because it is a war peculiar to the 
United States. It has even been re- 
garded by some Americans in high places 
as a police action. 
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In all fairness to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I am no expert on whether there 
are enough artillery and mortar shells 
in Korea. There is a great tendency on 
the front line to use more artillery and 
mortar shells than are necessary. The 
Chinese are so well entrenched and dug- 
in that many times the superior officers 
are wise in limiting the amount of am- 
munition fired because it lacks effective- 
ness. 

In closing, I would like to respectfully 
suggest that the general remember the 
civilians who have been put into uniform, 
and sincerely believe that this war is real 
enough to be world war III. I sincerely 
hope and pray that if Russia should start 
trouble in another section of the world, 
such as a desert region, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would be in a better posi- 
tion to equip our men than when we first 
went into Korea. It took quite some 
time to develop adequate cold-weather 
clothing, particularly thermo boots. 
Perhaps fewer speeches could be given 
and more time devoted to training the 
South Koreans. 

Listed herewith are some respectful 
suggestions: 

First. Extensive training in disman- 
tling land mines. 

Second. Advanced and better training 
in infiltration and espionage. Step up 
training of South Koreans in this spe- 
cialty. 

Third. Specialized training for snip- 
ers plus special rifles. 

Fourth. Pilots should train with 
ground troops for more effective liaison. 

Fifth. Train specialists for every unit 
in building field fortifications. 

Sixth. Use helicopters more. 

Seventh. Greater psychological war 
briefing for troops. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE WroNG WORRY 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley says ħe is worried 
by the repetitious use of the phrase, "Let's 
face the facts, we are already in world war 
III,” regarding that as tricky and fallacious 
reasoning which epitomizes a most danger- 
ous idea. 

For our part, we can’t follow the general's 
reasoning. 

Whether the war in Korea is a hangover 
from World War HI, the beginning of world 
war II, or just a war in its own right, 
let's agree that it is a war, and a very seri- 
ous one, and deal with it on that basis, 

At least 2 million men, on the 2 sides, are 
engaged in the war. Total casualties have 
exceeded 1 million, That measures up to too 
much of a conflict to be termed “a police 
action,” or to be treated lightly. 

We have been in this war for 2 years and 
8 months and now are informed that we 
aren’t producing enough artillery shells to 
support an all-out offensive. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which General Bradley heads, 
must accept a large measure of responsibility 
for this inexcusable situation. Since Stalin 
respects our productive genius, if nothing 
else, this failure could of itself invite a third 
world war. 

When an American Army lacked sufficient 
shells to maintain the authorized rate of ar- 
tillery fire on all sectors; as ours did in Oc- 
tober and November, it ill behooves the high 
command to lecture the public about falla- 
piv reasoning which leads to dangerous 

eas. 

the slogans, eral, ; 
Tatar ge logans, Gen and worry 


- The Late Edward Wallace Scudder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I can add 
nothing to the eloquent tribute paid to 
the late Edward Wallace Scudder in the 
editorial of February 21 which appeared 
in the Newark Star-Ledger of February 
21, 1953, on the occasion of his passing. 
It is in keeping with our American way 
that the editor of a so-called competing 
daily should speak with such high praise 
of the former publisher of the Newark 
Evening News. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 


‘the Recorp, I wish to include herein the 


editorial: 
EDWARD WALLACE SCUDDER 


The late Edward Wallace Scudder was a 
man who subordinated himself to the service 
of the Newark Evening News, a community 
institution of which he was keenly proud. 
He regarded his position as a sacred trust. 
While he delegated business powers and re- 
sponsibilities to subordinates and associates 
freely, he took a far more active interest 
in shaping the editorial policies of the news- 
paper. 

The son of the man who pioneered and 
built up the newspaper through great vision, 
courage, and energy, Edward Wallace Scud- 
der joined the newspaper immediately upon 
graduation from Princeton and won the ad- 
miration and loyalty of older employees with 
his considerateness and modesty. Although 
clearly destined from the start to head the 
institution, he preferred a long apprentice- 
ship, rising through the ranks in both the 
business and editorial departments. 

He continued his keen interest in the edi- 
torial policies of the newspaper even after 
a severe heart attack in 1944 forced him to 
curtail other activities. With both his sons 
then serving in the Armed Forces, he con- 
tinued to bear the burdens of the publisher’s 
position until 1950, when he passed it on to 
Richard and called on Edward W. Scudder, 


-Jr., to assume management of the radio sta- 


tion he had founded. He continued as chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Scudder will be missed by many ad- 
mirers for his gentleness of character, keen 
sense of civic responsibility and high ideals. 
He contributed much to civic life in the 


-State and Nation and reflected great credit 


on the newspaper profession, The Star- 
Ledger extends its sympathy to the Scudder 


‘family and to our professional colleagues of 


the Newark News. 


Grants-in-Aid for General Public School 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent and by request, I am 


“submitting the following letter and copy 


of House enrolled Concurrent Resolu- 


tion 5, which was passed by the 88th 
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session of the General Assembly of Indi- 
ana, for insertion in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


STATE or INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, February 20, 1953. 
The Honorable JOHN V. BEAMER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Desr Mr. Beamer; I am submitting 
herewith a copy of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 5 passed by the 88th session of the 
General Assembly of Indiana as per instruc- 
tions from said general assembly. 

Respectfully, . 
W.: 


Principal Clerk. 


— 


_ House Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 5 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States not to enact 
Federal legislation providing grants-in-aid 
for general public school education 
Continuously for the past 16 years, the 

control by local citizens over their public 
schools has been under threat by forces which 
have presented bills before Congress calling 
for a nationwide Federal subsidy of the pub- 
lie schools. 

Those who advocate this departure from 
our traditional system of local and State 
support for general public education Insist— 
and in every bill so far presented to the 
National Congress they have pledged—that 
the States and local school units shall be 
-free to administer their own educational sys- 
tems without interference from Washington. 
Their insistence makes clear they recognize 
that Federal control is inherent in any sys- 
tem of Federal aid. There is no record or 
instance of an existing Federal grant-in-aid 
that is not accompanied with Federal regula- 
tions and controls. There is, moreover, no 
way to make a promise of noninterference 
binding. Congress may at any time write 
a new law. Under these circumstances, it is 
only rational that the Federal Government 
ultimately would supervise that which it 
subsidizes. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has stated that such is a natural and 
legal consequence. Our President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, at a time when he was head 
of Columbia University, said, “The Federal 
Government has no right to take money out 
of our pockets and then give it back to us 
without some form of supervision.” 

When such controls develop, one of our 
basic freedoms—the right of a free people ‘to 
think—is threatened. Such freedom is not 
found in totalitarian countries. We should 
not want to destroy it here. 

There are many other substantial reasons 
why Federal aid to education should be op- 
posed. General education is not properly a 
function of the Federal Government. Both 
the Federal Constitution and tradition m 
this country make it a matter of State and 
local concern. It is better controlled locally 
by a system that has democratically brought 
our people into direct contacts with their 
own schools. Federal grants-in-aid would 
surely weaken local initiative as we have it 
today. Moreover, Federal grants would in- 
evitably tend toward standardization ard 
regimentation of education, a situation clear- 
ly repugnant to Hoosiers who resist outside 
interference in the management of their 
affairs. $ 

The alleged objectives to be realized by 
Federal aid to education, it has been proved, 
can be secured by State and local govern- 
ments without recourse to Federal aid. 
Equalization of educational opportunity is 
proceeding rapidly under the auspices of 
State and local governments, and even in 
the so-called poor States recent economic 
progress has reduced substantially the dis- 
parity in educational opportunities that for- 


erly existed. Clearly, one of the major rea- 


sons for low per capita spending for public 
schools in those States in the past has been 
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due to unwillingness of the States théem- 
selves to improve their own school systems, 
particularly the schools for their Negro 
children, 

On the national scene it is obvious that 
our National Government must reduce rather 
than increase its spending. The proposals to 
subsidize general education would only fur- 
ther demoralize the Federal budget, at a 
time when an enormous national debt 
already is imposing serious and onerous 
financial burdens upon future generations. 
Our national officials have set a goal of bal- 
ancing the Federal budget and ending deficit 
spending and recognize this is urgent to pre- 
vent disastrous inflation. They cannot do 
so if new programs of vast Federal spending 
are to be adopted. 

Before calling on the Federal Government 
for grants-in-aid, we are of the opinion that 
it is necessary for the States to assume their 
rightful obligations by putting their own 
houses in order. The interference of the 
Federal. Government, on the educational 
scene at this time not only would perpetuate 
uneconomic school organizations which pre- 
vent increased efficiency in our local school 
systems, but would unfairly call upon such 
States as Indiana to carry the financial bur- 
den of improving school systems in other 
States, none of which has as yet proved con- 
clusively its dire need for Federal assistance, 
It is the enormous increase in Federal spend- 
ing and taxation that has preempted almost 
every method of taxation and made the 
financing of State and local government so 
dificult, We must halt this trend or this 
country will go all the way to strong, cen- 
tralized Federal Government and the de- 
struction of State and local government, 
which is one of the goals of socialism: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembiy of the State of 
Indiana (the Senate concurring): 

SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United 
States should refrain from enacting any leg- 
islation which would provide a Federal sub- 
sidy for general public school education, 
thereby opening the way for Federal controls 
and supervision over a function that clearly 
is the responsibility of State and local gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
all Members of the Congress of the United 
States, and to all Governors of the various 
States, 


The Social Function of the Legal 


Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following sermon 
of Very Rev. Laurence J, McGinley, S. J., 
at the annual red Mass, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral: 

Tue SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE LEGAL 

PROFESSION 
(By Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S. J.) 
YOUR SOCIAL FUNCTION 

On the calendar of the spirit we have 
marked this day to gather in the home of 
the Supreme Lawgiver. Humbly we ask God's 
blessing upon our courts in this year of 
decision. This social act of sacrifice, the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass which fulfilled the 
old law and validated the new, manifests 
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(the serious purposé with which you regard 
_your share in the total task of human so- 
ciety. My role is to formulate and stress 
the pertinence of your profession to the 
larger pattern of society’s life and work. I 
want to speak to you of the social ae 
of your legal profession. 

Human society is more than the sum of 
its parts more than a catalog of disparate 
skills, more than a listing of unrelated legal 


entities. The essence of society is to be 


found in its unity: in the unity of its 
origin in the one Creator, God, in the unity 
of its destiny in the one Redeemer God, in 
the unity of its task: the collaborative pro- 
motion of the temporal and eternal welfare 
of all of us so that each may fulfill his 
origin and attain his destiny. This unity of 
society is in danger today, not only from 
without but most specially from within. 
Our western civilization tends to disintegrate 
from its very complexity. ‘Too often it re- 
serves its accolade for the technologist who 
atomizes the part and denies it to the philoso- 
pher who gives meaning to the whole. It is 
especially important then in our complex 
society that each part see its function in 
the light of the whole. And so I ask: What 
is your social function, your contribution to 
your society? Besides the skillful perform- 
ance of legal tasks in your busy days, what 
more does society ask from you, as men of 
the law, for the collaborative promotion of 
the welfare of all the sons of God? I think 
it asks two things: First, that you be, what 
you are clearly considered to be, a true pro- 
fesssion; and second, that you be, what the 
times so urgently need, men dedicated to the 


‘spirit of law. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Of any role that it consistently calls a 
profession the sound judgment of human 
nature seems to ask three things, It asks 
them also of you in your social function as a 
true profession, 

Society's first requirement of any profes- 
sion is skill. The average citizen esteems 
you because you exercise a higher skill, one 
beyond his reach. Your tasks are so close 
to the vitals of human life that upon your 
training and preparation depends the pre- 
vention not just of error but of tragedy. 
This esteem is a challenge to your fidelity. 
It is a stimulus to your conviction that amid 
all the sordidness of human quarrels yours 
is a truly professional task as you bring the 
trained order of your mind to solve the 
confusion of human conflict. 

Society's second requirement of any pro- 
fession is service. Men do not begrudge you 
financial success, They know that your con- 
tribution is essential to society’s life. But 
they do inspect your spirit, your motive as 


‘you approach your task, because they have 


granted you prestige that money cannot buy, 
the prestige won by devotion to client and 
to law. This prestige is also a challenge. It 
reminds you that though men enter a pro- 
fession for a livelihood the measure of their 
success in it is the service they perform. 
It. keeps you aware of the fact that the men 
of law take with them into their sunset 
years only the satisfaction of the justice 
done through their instrumentality. 

Society’s third requirement of any profes- 
sion is self-discipline. Men set any profes- 
sion, and especially yours, above the trades 
and utilities in this: that your discipline is 
regulated by higher standards you yourselves 
impose beyond the call of statute. Here cer- 
tainly is a challenge to your professional 
sense: to know that within you is the only 
ultimate guaranty of the faith of our Amer- 
ican society that our courts are beyond ve- 
nality. 

Skill, service, self-disclpline—these are the 
requirements of a true profession, They are 
desperately needed by America in this year 
of decision. We need your skill to counter- 
act the creed of minimal effort for maximum 
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reward. Weneed your service to counteract 
the cult of glamour: the flashing smile, the 
witty phrase, the artificial homespun of 
sentiment as substitutes for the solid values 
of life. And we need your self-discipline 
to counteract the code of amoral dexterity. 
This is indeed part of your social function: 
to be what you are considered to be, a true 
profession. 


DEDICATED TO THE SPIRIT OF LAW 


Your other social function in this our day 
is one most particularly your own: dedica- 
tion to the spirit of law. 

These last decades, the walls of civiliza- 
tion’s courts have been defaced not only by 
the sprawling, defiant handwriting of the 
lawless but by the polished, incisive phrases 
of those philosophers who have cut, deeply 
into the fabric of men’s belief in natural 
moral law. “Right,” they tell us, is only an 
“empty substratum” to account for legal 
coercion. “Force, mitigated by good man- 
ners,” is the ultimate explanation of legal- 
ity. “Natural law and an ultimate standard 
of justice,” they repeat, “are examples of il- 
lusion on illusion.” 

Washington warned us long since against 
those who would drive a wedge between re- 
ligion and morality. This century’s attack 
on the natural moral law has driven a 
wedge between the moral and the legal order. 
Its effects are all too sadly clear. 

In private life this denial of the moral law 
has endangered the sense of personal moral 
obligation on which democracy stands. It 
has imperilled the monitoring voice of con- 
science and the fruitful inhibitions of a 
sense Of guilt. In the courts this denial of 
the natural moral law has made law penal 
only: a trap for the unwary and unwise. It 
has made legal process a game with artificial 
rules where dexterity of action is more prized 
than consistency of principle. Among the 
nations this denial of the natural moral law 
has substituted force for moral obligation 
and made possible the triumph of the law 
of jungle over the law of reason in the 
organized violence of the absolute state. 

Your dedication to the spirit of law means 
this: keen understanding, deep conviction 
and articulate defense of the natural moral 
law. “Let us be realists,” your opponents 
say. And you reply: there are no greater 
realities in life than those inalienable rights 
for which men die. “Let us be practical, 
pragmatic,” they say. And you reply: noth- 
ing is more practical, more indispensable to 
any man even the philosopher of law him- 
self—on the bench or hailed before it—than 
moral right to which there corresponds a 
moral obligation. “Let us take cognizance 
of history,” they say, “the voices of man- 
kind.” And you reply: for more than two 
thousand years the voices of our Western 
World have proclaimed the ultimate basis of 
legality to be the moral law ordained by God. 
Voices in the desert of Moses, the Athens of 
Aristotle and the Rome of Cicero; the voice 
of a Paul, of a Justinian, an Augustine, a 
Gratian; the voice of an Aquinas, “This 
participation of the eternal law in the ra- 
tional creature is called the natural law”; 
the voice of a Bracton, “The king is under 
God and the law”; of a Thomas More, “I die 
the King’s good servant but God's first”; of a 
Jefferson, “All men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights’— 
these are the voices of our history. 

With every pledge of human rights from 

a Carta to the Charter of the United 
Nations, you too are dedicated to the spirit 
of law, the natural moral law. Like this 
Mass you also have your credo: 

“God, Supreme Intelligence, created all 
things, men included, according to a divine 
plan. There is a divine eternal law. This I 
believe. 

“Man, possessing freedom and intelligence, 
can ascertain his basic rights and duties in 
this plan. There is a natural moral law. ‘This 
I believe. 
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“To express, to clarify, to determine in 
concrete circumstances this. natural moral 
law is the function of human law and of the 
men of law. This also I believe.” 


VOCATION 


Your social function as truly professional 
men, dedicated to the spirit of law, is ob- 
‘viously a high calling. You can say of your- 
selves the words of Cardinal Newman: “God 
has committed some work to me which He 
has not committed to another. I have my 
mission. I have a part in a great work.” 
Truly you have—for you are instruments of 
God, interpreting his moral law in the con- 
crete complexities of modern society and thus 
guiding men to that ordered fulfilment of 
their nature which is each creature's destined 
happiness. 

It is well then that we have gathered to 
pray together to the Holy Spirit—the Divine 
Advocate—for the wisdom you so need in 
this year of decision. May His gifts be poured 
abundantly upon you—especially one He 
gave to Paul: a certain “boldness of speech,” 
‘an incisive confidence in the frank advocacy 
of truth. For you too have been made “fit 
ministers—not of the letter but of the spirit; 
not of the letter that kills but of the spirit 
that gives life.” 


Public Library Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement of a 
plan of action to develop public-library 
service in areas without such service, or 
with inadequate library facilities in Ken- 
tucky. This statement entitled “So 
-That All May Read—A Project To Bring 
Library Books to All the People of Ken- 
tucky” was recently made by Harry W. 
‘Schacter, president of the Kaufman 
Straus Co., Louisville, Ky., at a dinner in 
the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on 
February 6, 1953. I am also including a 
statement entitled “Addendum to Pre- 
ceding,” dated February 6, 1953. 

A group of patriotic Americans in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky have set out 
to do something about the lack of public- 
library service in areas without such 
service, or with inadequate library fa- 
cilities, This is one of the important 
problems that the Education and Labor 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives has been confronted with for sev- 
eral years. This. Congress has failed to 
act favorably on legislation making 
available matching funds to the States 
with such inadequate library service in 
the rural areas for a demonstration pe- 
riod of 5 years. 

Considering all the facts, it is indis- 
putable that such an approach from this 
Congress would have gone a long way 
toward the development of better library 
service in rural areas throughout the 
Nation. A careful study of this problem 
in areas where such demonstration pro- 
grams have been made discloses that the 
local people readily accept the responsi- 
bility and the continuation of library 
service to the same extent that they ac- 
cepted rural electrification, rural tele- 


-ciency is remedied. 


phones, and the local county agent to 
advise them about local farming plans. 
The legislation pending before Congress 
may be termed more or less an educa- 
tional program for a limited period of 
time, and should have been enacted by 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that this 
group of public-spirited citizens in Ken- 
tucky, headed by Mr. Harry W. Schac- 
ter, and the chairman of the steering 
committee, Mrs. Barry Bingham, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and many others, will suc- 
cessfully do something about the inade- 
quacies of library service in Kentucky. 
The Kentucky plan is outstanding, 
worthy of close scrutiny and examina- 
tion by all Members of the Congress and 


‘by all interested groups throughout the 


Nation. 
The statements follow: 


So THAT ALL May Reap—A PROJECT To BRING 
LIBRARY BOOKS To ALL THE PEOPLE OF KEN- 
TUCKY 


A. A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Sixty percent of the people of Kentucky 
have no public library service. Only North 
Dakota has a higher percentage, 62 percent. 
We rank 47th of the 48 States. We are next 
to the bottom. 

What is even more shocking is that 80 
percent of the rural population of Kentucky 
is in this plight—no public library service of 
any kind—no access to library books for 
either young or old. And yet three States in 
the Union—Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island—have completely solved this 


“problem. All of their people have access to 


library books. As against $1.56 per capita 
that Massachusetts spends on its’ public 
library service; Kentucky spends 25 cents. 
Is it any wonder that Kentucky has been 
called a backward State? : 
In these past 10 years Kentucky has made 
great strides in social and economic progress 
in many fields. In one field, however, de- 
spite the gallant efforts of a small group of 


“dedicated people, comparatively little prog- 


-ress has been made. That is the providing 
of library books for our people—especially in 
the rural areas. Kentucky cannot call itself 
a progressive State until this glaring def- 
It’s a massive job. But 
Kentucky has, in these past years, success- 
fully met challenges as great and greater. 

How can we bring library books to all the 
people of Kentucky? The answer to the 
problem where it is most acute—in the rural 
areas—is the bookmobile. 

In the last few years the Friends of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, after tremendous effort, has 
been able to provide 5 bookmobiles—a pitiful 
drop in the bucket. In 1947 Georgia already 
had 28. If our present rate of progress is 
maintained we’d have to wait for 48 years, 
until the year 2000, just to get 1 book- 
mobile for each county that presently has 
no library services. We simply cannot afford 
to wait that long. It is much later than we 


“think. 


It is my considered opinion that, if the 
Kentucky Library Association and the 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries were to 
spend the year 1953 in an intensive effort of 
research and planning, a campaign could be 
launched early in 1954, which might provide 
enough bookmobiles for all of Kentucky, and 
do the job in 3 months that would take 48 
years to do at the present rate. 


B. THE PLAN 


We must start with the assumption that 
the objective of the program is to provide 
bookmobile service where needed, to every 
citizen in the State, no matter how many 


“bookmobiles it takes. Let us assume that 


100 would be needed. That number would 
be adjusted to the actual need, as soon as 
that was determined, 
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The plan I would suggest to launch the 
bookmobile program is a simple one. It in- 
volves the participation of private citizens 
and corporations; of the State government; 
and of the local communities. The respon- 
sibility would be divided as follows: 

1. Private citizens would launch a 3 
months’ campaign in early 1954 to raise 
enough money from individuals, corpora- 
tions, and perhaps entire communities, to 
cover both the cost of all the bookmobiles 
needed, and of their initial complement of 
books. : 

2. Legislation would be sought from the 
State legislature early in the 1954 session 
to assure sufficient funds for the necessary 
expansion of the staff of the library exten- 
sion service; for the needed increase in book 
purchases; and for the later replacement of 
bookmobile equipment. 

3. Agreements would be reached with 
those local communities to be serviced by 
bookmobiles that they would undertake the 
responsibility of staffing the bookmobiles; 
of taking care of its garaging, maintenance, 
and repair; and of providing the gasoline 
and oil necessary for its operation. Thus, 
there would be complete participation in the 
project at all levels of our State life. Nat- 
ural regional lines, rather than county lines, 
should determine what is a local community. 

It might be thought that the contribution 
suggested above for the local communities 
were small. When it is considered that 80 
percent of our rural population has no 
library service, and that most of that is due 
to the impoverishment of so many of our 
counties, the contribution of the local com- 
munity must, at the start, be small. 

C. THE START 

It is my suggestion that the Friends of 
Kentucky Libraries spend the first 5 months 
of 1953 in intensive research to secure the 
following information: 

i. How many bookmobiles. would be 


-needed to cover the entire’ State of Ken- 
~tucky? This information should be charted 


on a map, showing the exact location of each 
of the routes. 

2. What would be the estimated cost of 
the total number of bookmobiles. needed, to 
include— s; : 

(a) The cost of the truck itself. 

(b) The special paint job decided upon. 

(c) The cost of the conversion of the 
truck into a bookmobile. 

(d) The cost of the books that would go 
into that truck. f 

3. How much of an annual appropriation 
would bë required from the State legisla- 
ture to provide— 

(a) For the expansion of the staff of the 
library extension service to meet adequately 
the expanded need. 

(b) The necessary number of additional 
books per year to provide continuing service. 

(c) For the replacement of the bookmo- 
biles, when worn out. 

4. How many communities in the State 
which need bookmobiles would agree to un- 
dertake to render the following services to 
the bookmobile program— 

(a) To provide and pay for the service of 
a librarian-driver of the bookmobile. 

(b) To provide the garage, servicing, and 
maintenance of the truck. 

(c) To provide the gasoline and oil neces- 
sary for its operation. 

(d) To suggest the person or group who 
would accept the responsibility of the total 
program in their community. 

The assembling of this information is so 
important, and the time and the work in- 
volyed so extensive, that it would seem to 
me to be worthwhile for the Friends of Ken- 
tucky Libraries to spend whatever money 
is necessary to secure this information, 
without which the program could not pos- 
sibly be launched. 

This work must be directed by. a dedicated 
person, working full-time, and one who can 
secure the cooperation of many volunteers. 
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It is of the utmost importance that the 
proper person be found. That should be 
the job of the Joint Committee for Book- 
mobiles, set up by the Kentucky Library As- 
sociation and the Friends of Kentucky 
Libraries under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Paul Hughes. The deadline for the comple- 
tion of the research should be about the 
1st of June 1953. 
D. THE PROGRAM OF ACTION 

When the research was finished, all the 
facts would be assembled and evaluated, and 
the allover campaign launched. The cam- 
paign would divide itself into three major 
operations: 

1. Operation Citizen. 

2. Operation State Government. 

3. Operation Local Community. 

The approach to each would obviously 
have to be different, and might be as follows: 


1. Operation citizen 


Let us continue to assume that 100 book- 
mobiles will be needed, and that each book- 
mobile would cost approximately $3,000 to 
include the cost of the truck; the cost of 
its conversion to a bookmobile; the cost of 
its paint job; and the cost of its initial 
complement of books. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars is no mean sum to raise in 
Kentucky. Yet, I am confident that it would 
be easier to raise the money needed for 100 
bookmobiles than for 10. 

There should first be developed a book- 
mobile committee, under the chairmanship 
of some person of great prestige throughout 
Kentucky. That person’s first job would be 
to undertake to enlist a small group of 
influential citizens as members of the com- 
mittee, which would be augmented sub- 
sequently by ways suggested later on. If it 
were deemed advisable, the writer would be 
willing to serve as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee concerned directly with the fund- 
raising campaign. 

A statewide list would then be prepared 
of citizens, corporations, and communities 
who would be asked to contribute either the 
sum of $3,000 for one bookmobile, or $1,500 
for a half bookmobile. 

When it became clear that both the State 
government and local communities were pre- 
pared to do their share, an intensive 3-month 
campaign would be launched, beginning 
March 1, 1954, to raise the money necessary 
to buy the total number of bookmobiles to 
cover the entire State. 

For this purpose, an attractive brochure 
in color should be printed, setting forth the 
salient facts as developed by the research, 
and the objectives of the campaign. 

It is suggested that the brochure be in 
two printings—one to reach the general pub- 
lic, and the other, the specific donors. In 
both, there would be a picture of what a 
bookmobile would look like, and on the 
lower left hand body of the panel there 
would be printed “Presented to the people 
of Kentucky by the Blank Corp., Louisville, 
Ky.” or “Presented to the people of Kentucky 
by the citizens of Franklin.” 

Each person, corporation, or town solicited 
would have its name actually printed on the 
truck panel illustrated in the brochure, 
While it would cost a little more, it would be 
excellent publicity. 

It should be stressed to all those solicited 
that this would be the only time they would 
be approached for the bookmobile campaign, 
that the State would take over from that 
point on, and that all contributions were 
tax deductible. 

In those cases where $3,000 or even $1,500 
might be too much to swing for 1 year, per- 
haps a 2-year or even a 3-year donation plan 
might be worked out and financed through 
a bank or banks. No more than two donors’ 
names would appear on any bookmobile, 
hence the donations would have to be either 
for one bookmobile or for half a bookmobile. 

Incidentally, the body of the bookmobile, 
instead of being painted black as at present, 


would be painted in gay colors to make it 
stand out wherever it went. I have dis- 
cussed this with several of the most distin- 
guished artists of our State, and they stated 
that they would gladly donate their services 
for such a project. 

The campaign committee itself would, of 
course, use every publicity means at its dis- 
posal, including the support of the entire 
Kentucky Press Association, which I am con- 
fident would be forthcoming. 


2. Operation State government 

You may recall that the committee for 
Kentucky had in it representatives from 
every walk of life. When the committee 
suspended its operations on March 1, 1950, 
all the members thereof agreed that it, at 
any time in the future, some one project 
seemed to me to be sufficiently worthwhile, 
I could sound the tocsin and they would 
all take their stations again, 

I consider the bookmobile project of such 
importance, that I am prepared to do just 
that. I am confident that we can get all 
the business groups, the farm groups, the 
labor groups, the education groups, and all 
the others operating in our State, to give a 
ringing endorsement to the project. 

The heads of these groups would be called 
together about the middle of June 1953, 
shortly after the research was finished, in a 
meeting with the general campaign commit- 
tee and the entire project explained to them. 
Once their endorsement was secured for the 
project, the heads of these Key organizations 
would be added to the general campaign 
committee. 

Toward the end of June.1953 the enlarged 
campaign committee would call on Governor 
Wetherby, outline to him the complete proj- 
ect and the amount of appropriations needed 
from the State legislature, as developed by 
the research, The committee would then 
ask, not only for his personal support to se- 
cure these appropriations from the 1954 
legislature, but also for his help in making 
it possible for us to appear either before a 
joint session of the legislature, or, at least, 
before a joint session of the appropriations 
committees, early in the session, to present 
the case for this legislation. In this way, 
there is a great likelihood that the State 
would come through with its share of the 
help. During September and October 1953, 
the campaign brochure, bearing the support 
of all the important State groups, would be 
sent to every candidate for the legislature, 
with a request for his support of the legis- 
lation needed to put the campaign into effect. 

The present plan envisages the fund-rais- 
ing campaign by the private citizens as com= 
ing after the legislature has voted its sup- 
port. However, this represents a trouble- 
some problem. If legislative support is predi- 
cated on the success of the citizen’s fund- 
raising campaign, it might be more desirable 
to hold the campaign before the legislature 
meets—say for 3 months, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. If this were done, the citi- 
zen’s contributions would be made contin- 
gent upon securing the support needed from 
the legislature. In order to determine which 
is the best method, both Governor Wetherby 
and some of the key figures in the legislature 
ought to be consulted very early in the 
program. 

3. Operation local community 

When it seemed that the help of the State 
government might be forthcoming, the re- 
search staff would again call upon local com- 
munity leaders—this time not for informa- 
tion, but for the purpose of setting up local 
organizations to launch the project. The 
purpose of these meetings would be— 

(a) To give them the facts as indicated 
by the survey. 

(b) To see whether the leaders would fi- 
nally agree to support the program in their 
own community. 

¢c) To see which person or group in the 
community would undertake the responsi- 
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bility of carrying out the community's share 
in the program. 

(a) To mobilize the community in sup- 
port of the legislation needed. 

In this connection, one of the committee 
for Kentucky's successful techniques might 
be used, as follows: 

When the heads of the various statewide 
organizations were brought together, not 
only would they be asked for support of the 
idea, but also to write to every local com- 
munity in the State where they had repre- 
sentation, urging local support for the idea. 

Therefore, when a worker from the library 
group came to a community, the local cham- 
ber of commerce head, the local farm bureau 
head, the local labor group heads, the local 
school superintendent, etc., would all have 
been alerted in advance by the State chair- 
man of his particular group. Securing lo- 
cal support would then be very much easier. 
It might be pointed out here that in about 
80 communities in Kentucky today, there are 
community improvement programs going on, 
many of them under the auspices of the Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce, The leaders of 
each of these community programs are look- 
ing for projects. What could be a better 
project for them to support than to bring 
library service to their children and to their 
grownups? 

I have checked the idea with Mr. Seaton 
Huff, president of Farson, Huff & Northlich— 
one of the most important advertising agen- 
cies in Louisville. 

He was so enthusiastic about the idea, 
that he offered his services and those of his 
agency to the project, without any charge. 
He would be a tower of strength in the 
program. 

I have also discussed the project with 
Dr. Vinsel, executive secretary of the Louis- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. George 
Mascott, executive secretary of the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce. They were both en- 
thusiastic about the idea. They agreed to 
give us a list of citizens and corporations 
who, if they were so inclined, would be in 
& position to donate a bookmobile or, at 
Teast, half of a bookmobile. We now have 
these lists. 

The idea is still in its preliminary stages, 
but already the following suggestions have 
been made by various people whom I have 
consulted: 

1. It was suggested that one of the large 
companies in town might be approached to 
finance a film to be called A Day with a Book- 
mobile which would be used in all three 
operations: 

(a) Operation Citizen. 

(b) Operation State Government. 

(c) Operation Local Community. 

2. It was suggested that we might try in 
Louisville a “book blitz.” This idea would 
be to mobilize the women of Louisville into 
a 1-night campaign to collect from every 
household all the books it had to spare, for 
use by the bookmobiles. A tremendous job 
along these lines was done in a recent polio 
campaign in Louisville. I feel that it could 
be eminently successful in Louisville, and 
would suggest that an objective of 250,000 
books be set for the 1-night campaign—5 
books from each of about 50,000 homes, 

Since the physical weight of the books 
would be a problem, I have every reason to 
believe that we could organize all of the 
trucking companies and their unions, and 
all the taxicab companies and others, to 
provide the trucks n to cover the 
entire city for the evening of the campaign. 

Where people do not have books to spare, 
it might be planned to solicit from them 
a money contribution, in lieu of books. 

3. It has been suggested that we contact 
the American Book Publishers Association, to 
ask them to make available to us their book 
discards. 

4. Another suggestion made was that on 
some Saturday morning we ask all of the 
moving-picture houses in Louisville to run 
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a morning children’s program, the admis- 
sion charge being two books for the book- 
mobile. This idea seems to me to have Con- 
siderable merit, and I rather imagine that 
the moving-picture people would go for it 
enthusiastically. 

5. It has been suggested that we might 
approach the Ford Foundation for a grant 
for the bookmobiles. Even if we could secure 
such a grant, which is extremely doubtful, 
I would still be in favor of us doing the job 
ourselves. I believe that we should turn 
for help outside of the State only when we 
have exhausted all of our own possibilities. 
I am confident that we in Kentucky can do 
this job on our own—and successfully. 

The above is a rough outline of the pro- 
gram and the means of achieving it. Iam 
confident that if. and when it is launched, 
it will be substantially improved upon by 
the thinking of the Friends of Kentucky Li- 
braries, the Kentucky Library Association, 
and the campaign committee. 

The following would be the approximate 
timing of the project: 

November. 15, 1952, to January 1, 1953: 
Selection of the chairman, development of 
the bookmobile committee, preparation of 
the questionnaires for the research, selec- 
tion of the staff, and planning of the pro- 
gram. 

January 2, 1953: Beginning of the research 
and assembling of the data. 

June 1, 1953: Research completed, prepara- 
tion of brochure. 

June 15, 1953: Meeting of former commit- 
tee for Kentucky group heads. 

June 25, 1953: Meeting with Governor 
Wetherby. 

September 1 to November 1, 1953: 
Contacting all candidates for legislature and 
solicit their support. 

Early January 1954: Appearance of book- 
mobile committee before joint session of leg- 
islature. 

March 1 to July 1, 1954: Finance campaign. 

April 1954: Louisville “book blitz.” 

A Saturday in April 1954: Louisville mov- 
ing picture theater project (children’s pro- 
gram—admission two books for bookmo- 
bile). 

One thing is certain, that if this project 
were successful we would have a blueprint 
for similar projects in every State in the 
country which has a library problem. We 
would then be making a significant contribu- 
tion, not only to Kentucky, but to the entire 
country. 

Respectful'v submitted. 

Harry W. SCHACTER. 


ADDENDUM TO PRECEDING, FEBRUARY 6, 1953 


Shortly after the preceding was written, 
the bookmobile project began rolling and 
gained momentum at an amazing rate. The 
response of everyone to whose attention the 
project was brought, has been one of the 
great enthusiasm. 

A good many important things have hap- 
pened since this memo was first prepared. 
It might be well to list some of them, They 
follow: 

. PERSONNEL 


Mrs. Barry Bingham, editor of the book 
department of the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
general committee. Mrs. Paul Blazer of 
Ashland, Ky., has accepted the vice chairman- 
ship. 

The finance campaign committee will be 
headed by Mr. Harry W. Schacter, president 
of Kaufman Straus, as chairman, with Mr. 
Merle Robertson, president of the Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Louisville, as 
treasurer. 

Nicholas H. Dosker, Jr., was appointed ex- 
ecutive director of the project. Through 
the kindness of the Louisville Chamber of, 
Commerce, office space was given without 
charge to the project on the mezzanine in 
the _chamber's offices at Third and Liberty 


Streets in Louisville, The telephone number 
is—Amherst 2421, extension 29. 

A steering committee for the direction of 
the project was appointed by the Friends 
of Kentucky Libraries and the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association, and is as follows: Mrs. 
Barry Bingham,’ chairman; Mrs. Paul Blazer, 
vice chairman; Mr. Harry W. Schacter, chair- 
man campaign committee; Mr, Paul Hughes *; 
Mrs. George Gray '; Miss Laura Martin; Dean 
Threlkeld, University of Louisville; Mr. 
Charles M. Allen; Miss Margaret Willis*; Dr. 
Jaqueline Bull; Miss Jane Porter, adviser; 
Miss Louise Galloway, adviser; Mr. Merle 
Robertson, treasurer; Mr. Nicholas H. Dosker, 
Jr.) executive director. 

Miss Ellen Stites, of Louisville, has been 
devoting half a day regularly as an office vol- 
unteer worker. 

Mr. Richard Renneisen and Lawrence Cas- 
sidy, of the firm of Cassidy & Renneisen, of- 
fered their services to the project to the full- 
est limits of their time and ability. 

Mr. Al McCreary, of the Mullican Co., ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the publicity 
committee, on a volunteer basis. He is plan- 
ning to develop a broad-based publicity com- 
mittee, which will be a working one. The 
services of all of the members of the com- 
mittee will be volunteered. 


B. PLANNING AND PUBLICITY 


Mr. and Mrs. Barry Bingham gave a dinner 
at their home on Friday evening, January 23, 
1953, to a group of representative citizens 
from the entire State. The program was 
fully explained to those present and they 
voted unanimously to support it, and to per- 
mit their names to be used as sponsors. This 
committee will be steadily enlarged and will 
be truly a representative cross section of 
Kentucky. 

Mrs. Bingham and Mr. Schacter launched 
the publicity campaign by speaking at a 
luncheon at the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 31. Their presentation was favorably 
received. There is every indication that the 
entire press of Kentucky will give the proj- 
ect enthusiastic support. 

In advance of the addresses of Mrs. Bing- 
ham and Mr. Schacter at the Kentucky Press 
Association, a news release describing the 
project in detail was prepared by Mr. Paul 
Hughes and sent to every Kentucky news- 
paper and to every radio and television sta- 
tion in the State, with a photographic mat; 
for use in the newspapers, of Mrs. Bingham 
and Mrs. Blazer. 

A splendid leafiet called How We Stand 
was prepared by Miss Margaret Willis, and 
gave a graphic picture of the position of 
Kentucky in relation to other States in the 
matter of providing public library service to 
its people. 

A special leaflet called Farmer’s Needs 
was added to the How We Stand leafiet, and 
mailed to every person involved in the 
Courier-Journal farm and home improve- 
ment contest. This group—about 250 peo- 
ple—represent the most progressive farm- 
ing elements in the State, and they should 
be of considerable help to the project in their 
local communities. 

Mr. Seaton Huff, of Farson, Huff & North- 
lich, has begun work on a brochure to be used 
by the project. 

A dinner is being given this evening, 
February 6, in the oak room of the Seel- 
bach Hotel, with Mrs. Bingham and Mr. 
Schacter as hosts. There have already ac- 
cepted invitation to the dinner, three of Ken- 
tucky’s living ex-Governors. The Honorable 
A. O. Stanley, Kentucky's oldest living Gov- 
ernor, who presently is Chairman of the 
International Joint Commission between the 
United States and Canada is, at the age of 
86, coming all the way from Washington to 
be present at the dinner. Former Gov. Wm. 
J. Fields is coming from Grayson, Ky., and 


2 Executive committee. 
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former Gov. Flem D. Sampson is coming from 
Barbourville. In addition, some 25 Kentucky 
authors and a large group of distinguished 
Kentucky citizens have accepted the invi- 
tation to be with us, as representatives from 
more than 60 statewide organizations, repre- 
senting every facet of Kentucky life. Two 
14-year-old children—a boy and a girl—have 
accepted an invitation to be at the dinner, 
coming all the way from Pineville, Ky. They 
will tell the assembled audience what the 
Pineville bookmobile has meant to them. 
The dinner promises to be a gala occasion, 
and should be the beginning of complete 
statewide support for the project. 

The committee borrowed a color film on 
the Pineville bookmobile from the Pineville 
Library, and has had two copies made of 
the film for use of the committee—both with 
sound dubbed in. This film was used suc- 
cessfully at the Bingham dinner, and will be 
used again at the February 6 dinner. Com- 
ments on the film are made by Miss Clo Era 
Sewell, who was one of the pioneers of the 
Pineville bookmobile. 

A committee on radio and television was 
set up with Mr. Joe Eaton, head of station 
WKLO, in Louisville, and president of the 
Kentucky Broadcasters Association, as chair- 
man. Mr. Nate Lord, manager of station 
WAVE and WAVE-TV in Louisville; and Mr. 
Victor Sholis, manager of station WHAS and 
WHAS-TV in Louisville are the other two 
members. The committee is planning a 
statewide radio and television hookup to 
bring the story of the bookmobile to all the 
people of Kentucky at the time of the finan- 
cial campaign, It has assured us of complete 
support from radio and television. 

A committee has been formed, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Ben Cregor, of An- 
chorage, to conduct a mothers’ march for 
books early in the financial campaign. Mrs. 
Cregor is the person who so successfully con- 
ducted the mothers’ march on polio these 
past 2 years. With her on the committee will 
be Mr. Tom Ballantine, president, Louisvillle 
Taxicab Co.; Mr. Clarence Graham, librarian, 
Louisville Public Library; Mr. Paul Priddy, 
president of the Teamsters’ Union, local 
No. 89. 

Col. Henry Stites, attorney for the Motion 
Picture Distributors Association, and now a 
member of the general committee, has agreed 
to use his good offices with the motion- 
picture distributors in support of the book-~ 
mobile project. He has arranged for Mrs. 
Bingham and Mr. Schacter to appear at the 
annual meeting of the motion-picture ex- 
hibitors to outline the part that the motion- 
picture people can play in the project. 

Mr. William Hodapp, director of the Na- 
tional Broadcastiong Co.’s nationwide TV 
program called American Inventory, has ex- 
pressed great interest in producing a tele- 
cast on the bookmobile project. If this is 
done, the telecast will be made on film, in 
color, and several prints of the film will be 
made available to us in Kentucky for pro- 
jection in motion-picture theaters through- 
out the State. 

The American Book Publishers Council of 
New York is sufficiently interested in our 
project to send Mr. Ted Waller, its executive 
director, to the dinner meeting on February 
6. They have offered us every possible as- 
sistance of which they are capable. 

The executive committee of the steering 
committee is planning to consult with Mr. 
Wendell Butler, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, with a. view to coordinating 
the bookmobile project with the minimum 
foundation program of the State department 
of education, which is to be launched 
shortly. 

Kentucky's- Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Board has prepared an exten- 
sive map of Kentucky, charting all the per- 
tinent facts and figures relating to the li- 
brary situation in every county in Kentucky. 

The evening of March 6 has been set as the 
date for the members of the steering com- 
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mittee to visit the test town of Paintsville, 
Ky., to see how much local interest may be 
aroused in the project. Mayor Wells, of 
Paintsville, is most enthusiastic at the pros- 
pect, and will be at the dinner on Feb- 
Tuary 6. 

C. FINANCE 

A committee of librarians met with our 
steering committee to set up budgets for 
State aid as well as local community aid. 
These budgets were most carefully thought 
out, and will be announced at the proper 
time. 

A check for $3,000 was presented to the 
campaign committee for the first bookmo- 
bile, donated by a public-spirited corpora- 
tion.. 

The sum of $12,000 was voted by the State 
committee for operating expenses for the 
project. Of this sum, $9,000 has already 
been provided or promised. 

Above all, the spirit of harmony, coopera- 
tion, and dedication which has existed be- 
tween the members of the steering com- 
mittee, and the enthusiastic acceptance of 
the project by everyone to whose attention 
it was brought, has been most heartening; 
it has caused the steering committee to re- 
double its efforts to maintain the momentum 
the project has already achieved. 


Mobsters’ Grab of a City’s Transit Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Collier's mag- 
azine. This is a continuation of my re- 
marks which appeared on page A787 of 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on February 20, 1953. 

The article follows: 


The State railroad and warehouse com- 
mission and the city councils of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul were besieged by outraged citi- 
zens’ groups. Newspapers of both cities de- 
nounced President Green. City officials pro- 
tested a public utility had no legal right to 
defy public interest, But criticism merely 
infuriated Green. 

“The public be damned,” he shouted. “I 
intend to force a profit out of this company. 
If necessary, I'll auction off all the street- 
cars and buses and sell the rails for scrap 
iron,” f 

He threatened, in dead earnest, to liqui- 
date the entire St. Paul operation, as there 
was too little profit in it. 

Finally, the State railroad and warehouse 
commission obtained a court order tempo- 
rarily restraining the transit company from 
abandoning any more lines without a hear- 
ing. 

About that time, as subsequently brought 
out in testimony before the commission, 
certain members of the new board of di- 
rectors decided to scuttle their president, 
whose heavy-handed tactics had so alien- 
ated the public. However, as Green now 
owned 19,200 share of stock, his votes were 
needed to keep the group in power, and at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting in March 
1950, he was reelected. 

EFFORTS TO GET RID OF GREEN 


On May 12, his opposition made its first 
move: the directors announced Green had 
been stripped of his authority to act as 
company spokesman, and, henceforth, offi- 


cial statements would come only from Legal 
Counsel Ossanna. 

Testimony later disclosed that President 
Green, now effectively gagged, and the am- 
bitious Ossanna, now actually in the driv- 
er’s seat, clashed repeatedly and bitterly 
oyer company policies. Finally in June, 
Chairman of the Board Eblen, whom Green 
still considered a friend, asked sympatheti- 
cally whether he would resign if he could 
sell his stock; Eblen named Detroit friends 
of his who he said would buy it. Green 
gave Eblen an option to buy his 19,200 shares 
for $249,000 (providing Green an estimated 
$100,000 profit), together with an agreement 
that when paid he would turn in his resigna- 
tion, 

Green further testified that while he was 
in New York briefly, his stock was purchased. 
Returning, he was chagrined to discover 
Eblen had not sold his stock to Detroit buy- 
ers, but instead it actually had been 
bought—through Eblen—by Ossanna and 
Ossanna’s group. And that Ossanna now 
was openly telling his associates he con- 
trolled the company. (The details of the 
stock transaction were brought out at the 
State railroad and warehouse commission 
hearing.) 

On July 17, the State railroad and ware- 
house commission granted the demanded 
boost in the transit company’s fare to 15 
cents. However, the commission’s new 
Chairman, Leonard E. Lindquist, had with- 
held his approval. In a letter to transit offi- 
cials, Lindquist gave his reason: Ossanna had 
threatened that unless the commissioners 
promised to grant the increase within 1 
week, in only 48 hours he would stop all 
Twin Cities transit service. “It would be 
hard to imagine,” Lindquist wrote, “a more 
improper attempt to influence the decisions 
of a quasi-judicial body such as this.” 

He further pointed out that all the man- 
agement’s reductioins in public service had 
been accompanied by statements they were 
made to benefit stockholders, Lindquist 
said he personally intended to investigate 
“just how much the stockholders had been 
benefited at the cost of the public, and just 
who they were.” 

Though Ossanna hadn't made good on his 
reported threat and later denied making it, 
Lindquist’s reaction was the first sign of 
smoke on the new management's horizon. 

About this time, as testimony at the Com- 
mission’s subsequent official investigation 
disclosed, Eblen announced Green and three 
pro-Green directors would resign September 
11. And the Minnesota State Securities and 
Exchange Commission received the routine 
record of Green’s sale of his stock, but no 
identification of the buyers. Lindquist 
guessed Green now might talk. 

He and a fellow commissioner, N. J. Holm- 
berg (who recently died and was succeeded 
by Ewald Lund), interviewed Green. And 
Green revealed enough to convince even 
Holmberg, who had approved the transit- 
fare increase, of shocking irregularities. 
Lindquist and Holmberg persuaded Green to 
postpone his resignation as president. 

They immediately voted the aforemen- 
tioned full-scale investigation by the State 
railroad and warehouse commission into 
the transit company and the ownership of 
its stock (over the opposition of the third 
commissioner, Clifford C. Peterson) to probe 
the reports Chairman Lindquist said he'd 
received that "gangster elements” had be- 
come interested in the company. 

The action had the effect of a bombshell. 

Ossanna, in statements to the newspapers, 
at once lashed out at Lindquist, calling him 
a “cheap politician” who would “do or say 
anything to gain a vote,” and flatly declared 
he “lied” about racketeering elements. 

Green, in simultaneously released public 
statements, backed up Lindquist by assert- 
ing Ossanna’s charge had been made without 
approval of the transit company manage- 
ment. And within the next few days, as 
disclosed in subsequent testimony, the com- 
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pany's executive committee (still composed 
of three pro-Green directors) ousted Os- 
sanna as company spokesman and stripped 
him of his lucrative job as legal counsel. 
They canceled their own resignations and 
voted, with three local directors evidently 
willing to cooperate with the investigation, 
to refuse to accept Green’s resignation. Eb- 
len quit as board chairman to line up with 
Ossanna; the pro-Green majority appointed 
Director Paul Lambert, of St. Paul, to succeed 
him. 


Fighting back, Ossanna organized a stock- 
holders’ committee which filed a demand for 
a special shareholders’ meeting to force 
Green's resignation. Green and his cohorts 
rejected the demand on a technicality. 

In the meantime, on September 7, 1950, the 
State railroad and warehouse commission 
opened its investigation. 

One of the first witnesses called was Clar- 
ence Holten, attorney for the new stockhold- 
ers’ committee. Holten testified Ossanna 
had asked him to be the committee's legal 
counsel and admitted the petitions demand- 
ing a meeting to remove Green had come 
from Ossanna's office; that it was Ossanna 
who had given him the names of the 11 
persons who had bought Green's stock. 
Holten named the 11 (all stockholder-com- 
mittee members) and their holdings. He 
emphatically denied any could be called 
“racketeers.” 


UNDERWORLD LINK IS TRACED 


The investigation, however, revealed 6 of 
the 11 purchasers were directly linked to 
none other than Tommy Banks, the hoodlum 
who, with Kid Cann, for a quarter century 
has ruled the Minneapolis underworld. 

Testimony showed that these 6 were: (1) 
Harold H. Banks, Lexington, Nebr., business- 
man and brother of the underworld boss, 
with 2,000 shares; subpenaed records showed 
this stock had been bought by Tommy 
Banks himself, then transferred; (2) Archie 
M. Cary, Minneapolis attorney, with another 
2,000 shares. Cary has been legal counsel for 
many gangsters, including Tommy Banks; 
in addition, he is a partner with Banks and 
Banks’ wife, Reta, in ownership of the Flour 
City Body Co., Minneapolis truck-body 
builders; (3) Jeremiah Murphy, with 1,000 
shares. Murphy is manager of McCarthy’s 
Cafe, swank suburban dining-and-drinking 
spot, and president of the corporation own- 
ing it, though he holds only one share of 
its stock, nearly all of it is owned by Banks‘ 
wife. Murphy, too, didn’t buy his transit 
stock directly from Green; it was first pur- 
chase by Mrs. Banks’ McCarthy's Cafe; (4) 
Thomas E, Ewing, 1,000 shares. Ewing is 
current manager (and holds the liquor 
license) of the aforementioned Casanova 
Cafe. It was brought out in testimony that 
Banks, Ewing, and one Harry Shepard, an 
ex-convict, own the building occupied by the 
Casanova; (5) Harry H. Clark, 2,000 shares. 
Clark manages Brady’s Bar, generally ac- 
cepted as being owned by Banks; further- 
more, he is a director and small stockholder 
of the Banks-owned corporation running 
McCarthy's Cafe. And he is a partner with 
Banks in a California gambling club; (6) 
The aforementioned Harry Shepard, 3,000 
shares. Shepard, who served time in Minne- 
sota’s Stillwater prison for a hit-and-run 
killing, was for 15 years a partner with Banks 
in the Coin-A-Matic Amusement Co., pin- 
ball-machine distributor. He still is a part- 
ner with Banks and Ewing in ownership of 
the Casanova Cafe building, and a partner 
with Banks and Clark in the California 
gambling club. 

(Though both Banks and Kid Cann set 
up their junior partners as ostensible owners, 
they usually “cut’ them in for only a small 
interest.) 

Besides these 6, the others who split 
Green’s stock were: (1) Max R. Saliterman, 
1,000 shares. Liquor salesman for a St. Paul 
wholesale firm, Saliterman testified he had 
been a close friend of Kid Cann since their 
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childhood. He sells both Cann's and Banks’ 
night clubs a great deal of liquor; (2) Dr. 
David Ellison, 1,000 shares. Commission 
Chairman Lindquist, in a report he made on 
the investigation to Senator ESTES KEFAUVER 
of the United States Senate committee in- 
vestigating organized crime, identified Dr. 
Ellison as “Kid Cann's doctor”; (3) James B. 
Aune, 2,000 shares. 

Customers’ man Aune, who had introduced 
Green and Kid Cann, handled most of the 
sales of transit stock to the Minneapolis 
racketeers. Subpenaed, he defiantly refused 
to disclose whether he'd handled any for 
Cann. (The commission won a suit to force 
brokers to disclose such information; a coun- 
tersuit contesting the decision is now in the 
State supreme court.) (4) James H. Towey, 
3,000 shares. Druggist Towey is a long-time 
friend of Aune, the latter testified. (5) Os- 
sanna, 1,200 shares. Ossanna—who, accord- 
ing to testimony at the hearing, had encour- 
aged Archie Cary, attorney and business 
partner of hoodlum Tommy Banks, to buy 
stock in the transit company, and who had 
been recommended as attorney for Green by 
Kid Cann—himself bought what remained 
of Green’s stock. 

But Ossanna had kept in the background. 
A reputable businessman, Emil B. Aslesen, 
Minneapolis restaurant-supplies dealer do- 
ing a big trade with Banks’ and Kid Cann’s 
night clubs, had been made chairman of 
the new stockholders’ committee—though 
he had only 400 shares of stock. To oust 
Green's forces, the committee convention- 
ally began soliciting more stockholders’ 
proxies. 

However, the committee gained what sub- 
sequently proved to be more than enough 
votes to enable it to get control of the com- 
pany merely through the greatly increased 
stock purchases of Ossanna and those of the 
two gangster czars, Kid Cann and Tommy 
Banks—together with Cann’s and Banks” 
business partners and hoodlum associates. 

Chairman of the State railroad and ware- 
house commission Lindquist, in reports to 
both Governor Youngdahl and United States 
Senator KEFAUVER, asserted that information 
obtained from brokers’ records and company 
stock records disclosed Ossanna had in- 
ereased his stockholdings to 12,600 shares— 
that Tommy Banks and his previously named 
six associates had increased their holdings to 
15,100 shares—and that Kid Cann had in- 
creased his to 10,800 shares. 


FRIENDS ALSO BOUGHT STOCK 


In addition, other friends of the two un- 
derworld kings had stepped in to buy stock. 
These included: Gilbert W. Kitt, owner of 
the Empire Coin Machine Co., Chicago, who 
has sold many slot machines to Banks; Kitt 
bought 3,090 shares. William “Weeping 
Willie” Hecht, who once paid a fine in con- 
nection with a horse-race gambling charge 
which resulted in a St. Paul detective being 
ousted; Weeping Willie took 1,490 shares. 
Two more of Tommy Bank’s partners came 
in: Earl A. Jeffords, an incorporator of the 
Banks-owned McCarthy Cafe, and one of its 
directors, bought 500 shares. And Charles 
Holleran, Banks's partner in the Blue Goose 
Inn, Garrison, Minn., and in the Horseshoe 
Club, Gardena, Calif., gambling palace, 
bought 500 shares. 

The Horseshoe Club, where thousands 
legally gamble enormous sums at poker, was 
investigated by the Senate Crime Commit- 
tee. Banks financed it by setting up a cor- 
poration to construct the building, which 
he then leased to his brother-in-law, Hardy 
Lee. Holleran, former associate of Jack 
“Greasy Thumb” Guzik, the “collector” for 
the Capone syndicate in Chicago, is the club 
manager. Besides Holleran, Banks cut in 
nine Minneapolis partners, including three 
women. Of the eight male partners, six have 
police records and three are ex-convicts. One 
is Phillip “Flippy” Share, who's been con- 
victed of bombing a cafe, served time on a 


liquor-law offense that Involved kidnaping 
and a boy with lighted cigarettes, 
and has twice beaten a murder rap. 

“Over 25 percent of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit stock is held by persons of question- 
able character,” Commission Chairman Lind- 
quist said, in his report to the Kefauver com- 
mittee. “It is obvious that this is a strong 
enough faction to control management 
votes. 

“While the holdings of Mr. Ossanna, Kid 
Cann, Tommy Banks and associates may not 
constitute a numerical majority of the out- 
standing stock,” he reported to Governor 
Youngdahl, “so much of the other stock is 
* * * in small lots or in the hands of people 
living at distant points that the combined 
holdings of Ossanna, Kid Cann, Tommy 
Banks and associates are sufficient in actual 
practice for them to exercise effective con- 
trol of this company. Under the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935 and 
other Federal legislation, it is recognized that 
a 10-percent interest or even less in diver- 
sified voting stock may constitute actual 
control.” 

Though the holdings of Ossanna, Kid 
Cann, Banks, and their partners and asso- 
ciates totaled $750,000, it was brought out in 
testimony by Banks’ partners that through 
using their stock as security they'd been able 
to obtain bank loans of 50 percent of its 
market value. So, with a cash outlay of less 
than $400,000—they were about to capture a 
$40,000,000 public utility, 

Just how cocksure the gangster czars were 
of their triumph—even months before the 
annual stockholders’ meeting when they 
would make their bid to take over control— 
can be judged from a curiously distorted 
“Local Boy Makes Good" item that appeared 
November 16, 1950, in Tommy Banks’ home- 
town newspaper, the Dawson County Herald 

(Lexington, Nebr.) : 


“IS PRESIDENT OF TRANSIENT LINES 


“Thomas W. Banks, of Minneapolis, Minn.. 
a former Lexington resident, has taken over 
management of the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
trolley and bus lines. The lines will be 
known as the Banks Transient Lines of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Thomas Banks is 
president and Harold Banks, who will remain 
here, is vice president.” 

The Minneapolis Star reprinted the item, 
explaining, tongue in cheek, it liked “to 
bring its readers interesting bits of informa- 
tion about Minneapolis people from other 
publications.” 

Furthermore, Governor Youngdahl re- 
ceived a letter from a trusted friend, warning 
that a man, who identified himself as a 
henchman of underworld boss Tommy Banks 
and a member of the syndicate, had openly 
bragged “their group” was going to “throw 
out Green and take over the Minneapolis 
Street Railways, at a stockholders’ meeting 
in March,” and then would “reap a pot of 
gold,” 

The Governor, when asked what he'd done 
about it, said: 

“The legislature was about to adjourn, so 
I asked it to appoint a special interim com- 
mittee to investigate the transit company. 
The house approved, but the senate swiftly 
killed the bill.” 

To return to the State railroad and ware- 
house commission’s investigation—transit 
company president Green, testifying as its 
star witness, at once made highly sensational, 
specific charges: 

When transit employees had begun dicker- 
ing for a raise (finally granted this June), 
he testified, Ossanna had demanded $2,500 
to bribe employees to spy on and betray their 
union. Green said he had objected, but 
had provided the fund after Ossanna had 
insisted, “That's the way things are done 
around here.” 


A SLUSH-FUND PROPOSITION 
Then Ossanna had proposed, Green testi- 
fied, that they set up a slush fund to buy 
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concessions for the transit company—such 
as the elimination of charges for street 
cleaning and maintenance and the modifi- 
cation of streetcar and bus schedules—from 
members of the Minneapolis City Council. 
Inasmuch as a public utility is barred by law 
from making contributions for political pur- 
poses, Ossanna had proposed, Green charged, 
that they build up this slush fund by ar- 
ranging for kickbacks on products purchased 
by the company, such as gasoline for its 
350 buses, 

He testified Ossanna had wanted him to 
buy gasoline from Blau Gas, Inc., at higher 
than the competitive price, so Blau Gas could 
refund the difference. If a kickback of 13% 
cents per gallon was arranged, Green claimed 
Ossanna had told him, they soon could build 
up a fund of $20,000—ana@ with this he could 
buy “a $200,000 bundle” of concessions. 
Green testified that Ossanna, who was also 
legal counsel for the Minneapolis Yellow Cab 
Co., had said: “That is the way we built 
up a slush fund over at Yellow Taxi.” 

“He named 6 or 8 aldermen he could 
buy,” Green continued. “One or two he 
said he didn’t need to pay anything.” 

Green testified he’d refused to consent to 
this illegal deal. And Eblen, then still chair- 
man of the board, hearing of bad blood be- 
tween Ossanna and Green, had approached 
Green as peacemaker, Green said Eblen had 
advised: 

“Charlie, you better get out of Ossanna’s 
way.” 

Green added Eblen further had warned he 
was “dealing with boys who play for keeps” 
and with a graphic gesture had indicated, 
Green said, that he might get shot. 

At this point, the Kefauver committee sent 
an observer. 

Green was subpenaed to testify before 
the Hennepin County (Minn.) grand 
jury about his charges that Ossanna had 
bought aldermen, This made the sixth of- 
ficial body drawn into the investigation; for, 
in addition to the State railroad and ware- 
house commission, the Ramsey County (St. 
Paul) grand jury, the Federal Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the New York 
Stock Exchange already were investigating 
charges that gangsters had bought into the 
TCRTC. And the ethics committee of the 
Hennepin County Bar Association was study- 
ing the record of the commission's. hearings, 
following testimony by Green and John F. 
Dulebohn, the head of the company’s claims 
department, about damage suits against the 
streetcar company. 

Dulebohn tesified that at the same time 
Ossanna was legal counsel for the streetcar 
company, he or some of his associates or 
partners represenetd approximately 15 per- 
sons who had claims against the company. 

THE WITNESS WAS WORRIED 

Myles Johns, of St. Paul, had testified be- 
fore the railroad and warehouse commission 
on more fixing of aldermen. Johns, president 
of Broadcasting Services, Inc., which had in- 
stalled radios on 300 streetcars and buses, 
said he had approached Ossanna worried 
about a proposed Minneapolis ordinance ban- 
ning transit radios, and Ossanna had told 
him, “You don't need to worry about this. 
I have got the situation all greased.” (Never- 
theless, the ordinance had passed.) In the 
next 2 days, the Hennepin County grand jury 
called both Green and Ossanna and heard 
their testimony; it didn’t get around to 
Johns until 3 weeks later. 

Then Johns, obviously shaken, arrived 
under guard of the sheriff and a deputy of 
neighboring Dakota County. Johns said he 
had been kidnaped the night before by two 
men who had told him they intended to see 
he didn’t testify. He had escaped only after 
they had ordered him out of his car in a 
lonely spot and fired two shots at him. 

Green previously had demanded police 
bodyguards, asserting anonymous phone 
calls had threatened his. family with physi- 
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cal. harm if he continued testifying, and he 
himself had been warned: “If you don’t get 
out of town and go back to New York, they’re 
going to carry you feet first!” 

Refused police protection, Green had hired 
four bodyguards. A month later, the Gov- 
ernor had assigned two men from the State 
bureau of criminal apprehension to guard 
him. Chairman Lindquist of the railroad 
and warehouse commission said he and his 
wife also had received threatening phone 
calls. 

The Hennepin County grand jury indicted 
Ossanna for perjury in denying he had sug- 
gested building up a slush fund to buy po- 
litical favors from aldermen. Company di- 
rectors James Gibb and A. D. Robertson had 
testified at the commission hearing that they, 
too, had heard Ossanna’s slush fund pro- 
posal. Ossanna was released on $2,000 bond 
pending trial. 

Just 2 days later, last December 18, the 
new stockholders’ committee Ossanna had 
organized got the special stockholders’ meet- 
ing it had been refused months before. The 
opposing factions met in a hostile atmos- 
phere—and it was then Green was frisked by 
the four off-duty city detectives and relieved 
of his revolver: Police Chief Tom Jones said 
it was Ossanna who had hired the four—ex- 
plaining he had a four-to-one edge over 
Green’s group in votes and felt they were 
necessary to prevent any general roughhouse 
at the stockholders’ meeting. 

But Ossanna’s anticipation of victory was 
premature—Green’s group had obtained a 
court order temporarily barring the election 
of new directors, on the grounds Ossanna's 
stockholders’ committee had made false or 
misleading statements in soliciting proxies. 
Furious at being balked a second time, Os- 
sanna asserted he still would win. 

And a month later District. Court Judge 
Levi Hall dismissed the perjury indictment 
against him on the basis of insufficient evi- 
dence, In the meantime, the State railroad 
and warehouse commission had adjourned 
its hearing. And all other investigations 
had petered out, The Hennepin County 
Bar Association had taken no action against 
Ossanna. And a transit company compro- 
mise was rumored. 

Sure enough, Green pulled another switch, 
and the crucial annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing, last March 12, ended as a virtual love 
feast—to the disgust of citizens who'd begun 
to regard Green as a knight in shining 
armor battling the gangsters, now convinced 
he'd made a deal with them. Green stated 
the new directors are entitled to a chance to 
work together before they are judged, thus 
giving a pat on the back to the Ossanna 
group—which had just taken over control, 
by a vote of 192,000 to 73,000. (The 192,000 
included, of course, the votes of many repu- 
table stockholders whose proxies the Ossanna 
group had successfully solicited—mostly 
from outside the Twin Cities.) And though 
Green could have remained president 2 more 
years to defy the Ossanna group, he resigned. 

Ossanna was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and reinstated as the 
company’s legal counsel. Aslesen was made 
president. Dr. Ellison, who according to 
the testimony was Kid Cann’s doctor, was 
made a director and company medical di- 
rector. And broker Aune, who Green testi- 
fied had originally introduced him to Kid 
Cann, also was made a director. 

“and,” as Commission Chairman Lind- 
quist summed it up in his report to the 
Governor, “Mr. Ossanna and his associates 
took over full control of the transit com- 
pany's management.” 

But the citizens of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul don't seem worried about Kid Cann’s 
and Tommy Banks’ roles in the ruling stock- 
holders’ group. After all, they have lived 
a long time amidst a more-than-normal rash 
of racketeers and killers, 


WHERE WANTED MEN WERE SAFE 


Back in the thirties, gangsters from all 
over the United States were allowed refuge 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul—and such no- 
torious characters congregated there as Dil- 
linger, Alvin Karpis, and Baby Face Nelson. 
Simultaneously there occurred a run of kid- 
napings in St. Paul (St. Paul Police Chief 
Thomas A. Brown later was dismissed from 
the force on grounds he had been a con- 
spirator in two of the kidnapings), of labor- 
leader murders in Minneapolis, of Murder, 
Inc., assassinations in St. Paul, and of bap- 
hazard hoodlum killings in both cities. 

In Minneapolis alone, three crusading 
newspaper editors who had accused politi- 
cians of protecting racketeers were silenced 
permanently by machine guns—Howard 
Guilford, editor of the Saturday Press, mur- 
dered in 1934; the earlier-mentioned Wal- 
ter Leggett, editor of the Midwest American, 
murdered in 1935; Arthur Kasherman, edi- 
tor of the Public Press, murdered in 1945— 
and in only one case did the police even 
bother to arrest a suspect—and he was soon 
freed. United States Attorney General 
Homer Cummings, in Rooseyelt’s first Cabi- 
net, labeled the Twin Cities then the poison 
spot of the Nation. So perhaps nowadays 
their citizens just can’t get excited about 
ordinary gangster affairs. 

And what is the future of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co.? Since 1948, fares have 
been raised twice and a third raise is sought, 
service has been cut down, and hundreds 
of employees have lost their jobs. The big 
question today is: Where is the company 
going under control of a stockholders’ group 
heavily infiltrated by gangsters? 

Chairman Lindquist of the State railroad 
and warehouse commission warned in his 
report to the governor, on last March 22: 

“The activities of this (new stockholders’) 
group, both before and after taking control, 
give good reason to fear that it may exploit 
the transit company for improper purposes,” 


Congressman Doyle, Member of House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
Calls Attention to Report of Subversive 
Activities Control Board Under Internal 
Security Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to your attention the text of 
what appears to me as a very, very im- 
portant report of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, its second annual 
report, 1951 to 1952. I do this because 
my membership again on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and the 
opportunities thereby afforded me to 
learn more definitely and more fully than 
most Members of Congress have an op- 
portunity to do, the problem of military 
communism abroad in the world, and 
subversives in our own beloved Nation, 


I felt reasonably sure the text and con- ` 


tents of this report would be of definite 
and valuable information to those who 
have it to their attention. It sort of 
brings down to our individual attention 
the status also of the hearings before 
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this important Board of the Communist 
Party in its appearance as required by 
law before said Board. 

Upon inquiry I found that very, very 
few Members of Congress had had an 
opportunity to learn of the present status 
of those proceedings. 

The Board at the close of business 
1952 consists of four members, as follows: 
Peter Campbell Brown, chairman, 
Kathryn McHale, David J. Coddaire, and 
Watson B. Miller, and one vacancy, 

The report of the Board to my atten- 
tion follows: 

THE INTERNAL SECURITY Act or 1950 

Passage: On September 23, 1950, the 2d 
session of the 8lst Congress passed the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 over the Presi- 
dent’s yeto. On the same day Congress re- 
cessed, pursuant to Concurrent Resolution 
287, until November 27, 1950 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, vol. 96, pt. 11, p. 15726). 

Establishment of the Board: Title I of the 
act, known as the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, provides for the establish- 
ment of the Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
functions of the Board are— 

(a) To determine whether organizations 
are either Communist-action or Communist- 
front, as respectively defined in section 3, (3) 
and (4); 

(b) To determine whether individuals are 
Officers of either or members of the former, 
and hence should register in accordance with 
the provisions of the act (sec. 7, (a), (b), (Cc). 
and (d)); and 

(c) To hear appeals brought by registered 
organizations and individuals from decisions 
of the Attorney General denying their peti- 
tions for cancellation of the registration ob- 
ligation; such petitions may be filed once 
yearly (sec. 13 (b)). 

World Communist movement: Section 2 
(1) of the act states that there exists a world 
Communist movement which, in its origins, 
its development, and its present practice, is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement. The 
purpose of this movement, the act states, is, 
by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other 
groups, espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and 
any other means deemed necessary, to estab- 
lish a Communist totalitarian dictatorship 
in the countries throughout the world 
through the medium of a worldwide Com- 
munist organization. 

Definitions: Section 3 (3) of the act defines 
a Communist-action organization as any 
organization in the United States (other than 
a. diplomatic representative or mission of a 
foreign government accredited as such by the 
Department of State) which— 

(a) Is substantially directed, dominated, 
or controlled by the foreign government or 
foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement referred to in section 
2 of the act; and 

(b) Operates primarily to advance the ob- 
jectives of such world Communist movement 
as referred to in said section 2. 

Section 3 (4) defines the term “Commu- 
nist-front organization” as any organization 
in the United States (other than a Commu- 
nist-action organization as defined in para- 
graph (3) of this section) which— 

(a) Is substantially directed, dominated, 
or controlled by a Communist-action organ- 
ization; and 

(b) Is primarily operated for the purpose 
of giving aid and support to a Communist- 
action organization, a Communist foreign 
government, or the world Communist move- 
ment referred to in section 2 of the act. 

Procedures: Section 13, (a) and (b), pro- 
vides the manner of instituting proceedings 
before the Board, Section 13, (c) and (d), 
provides for full public hearings on the issues, 
with powers of subpena available to both 
parties and rights of cross-examination to 
obtain a full disclosure of the facts. Resort 
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must be made to the United States district 
courts to compel obedience to subpenas. 

Criteria: Section 13, (e) and (f), states cer- 
tain guides or criteria for the Board to con- 
sider in determining whether an organization 
is either a Communist-action organization or 
a Communist-front organization. 

Due process: Section 13, (g) to (i) inclu- 
sive, provides that after hearing, the Board 
shall make its determination, rendering & 
report in writing, including findings of fact. 
It shall then issue an order either requiring 
registration or denying the petition seeking 
such registration. As a further safeguard for 
procedural due process, the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act are made ap- 
plicable to the functions of and the conduct 
of proceedings by the Board (sec. 16). 

Judicial review: Section 14 establishes a 
method of judicial review of Board action. 
Any party aggrieved by a Board order may 
obtain a review by filing a petition therefor in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, within 60 days of re- 
ceipt of the Board order. The Board then 
certifies and files with the court the entire 
record, including all evidence taken, as well 
as its report, findings, and order. This court 
of appeals then obtains jurisdiction to affirm 
or set aside the Board’s order. It may, on its 
own motion, transfer the matter to the court 
of appeals for the circuit in which the peti- 
tioner resides (sec. 14 (a)). This section 
further provides that the findings of the 
Board as to facts, if supported by the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, 

PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE BOARD 

One proceeding has thus far been brought 
before the Board. Initiated by the Attorney 
General of the United States, the case turns 
upon his petition that the Board find the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America a Communist-action organization 
and require it to register with the Attorney 
General under such regulations as he may. 


prescribe. 

Hearings on the case opened on April 23, 
1951, before a panel of three Board members. 
The services of the presiding member be- 
coming unavailable the following October 
20, the hearing, pursuant to Board action, 
proceeded to completion before the remain- 
ing two panel members, Dr. McHale and 
Chairman Brown, the latter presiding. 

Motions: On October 23, 1951, the respond- 
ent, the Communist Party, moved the Board 
for an order striking all evidence theretofore 
received, on the ground that the unavaila- 
bility of the previous presiding member 
raised the possibility of deadlocks between 
the two remaining members, but also al- 
leging bias and prejudice on their part. 
This motion the Board denied, after oral 
argument, whereupon the respondent insti- 
tuted suit in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to enjoin the 
hearing. (See p. 9.) 

On April 9, 1952, respondent moved the 
panel and thence the Board, that the peti- 
tion be dismissed on the ground that since 
J. Howard McGrath had resigned as Attorney 
General, there existed no petitioner; re- 
spondent objected to further proceedings 
until an Attorney General was appointed and 
confirmed. 

This motion was denied and the objection 
overruled by the panel, and both were re- 
ferred to the Board. The counsel for peti- 
tioner then moved that Philip B. Perlman, 
Acting Attorney General, be substituted as 
the petitioner and his motion was granted. 
The Board denied the respondent’s motion 
and overruled its objection. 

On June 9, 1952, counsel for petitioner 
moved that Attorney General James P. Mc- 
Granery be substituted as petitioner and 
that the proceeding henceforth be known 
officially as James P. McGranery, the Attorney 
General of the United States, petitioner, 
against the Communist Party of the United 
States, respondent. This motion was grant- 
ed over respondent’s objection, 


Hearing coneluded: Petitioner concluded 
presentation of his case on June 9, 1952. 
Respondent then moved the panel that it 
recommend to the Board the entry of an 
order dismissing the petition for failure of 
proof. This motion was denied. $ 

The taking of evidence terminated on July 
1, 1952. Briefs and proposed findings of fact 
were filed by each party on July 28, 1952. 
In its brief, respondent requested oral argu- 
ment. On August 6, 1952, reply briefs were 
filed by each of the parties, and on August 
14, 1952, the panel heard oral argument 
thereon. 

Findings: On October 20, 1952, the panel 
members submitted to the Board a recom- 
mended decision in which they concluded 
that the respondent, the Communist Party, 
is directed, dominated, and controlled by the 
Soviet Union and that it operates primarily 
to advance the objectives of the world Com- 
munist movement. The panel recommended 
the issuance by the Board of an appropriate 
order requiring the party to register with 
the Aftorney General as a Communist-action 
organization. 

Exceptions: On November 24, 1952, both 
parties filed exceptions to the recommended 
decision, the respondent also filing four mo- 
tions, as follows: (a) To strike the recom- 
mended decision as one not fulfilling the 
functions of such a decision and for other 
reasons; (b) to defer a decision, pending the 
appointment of a fifth Board member; (c) 
to disqualify Chairman Brown from further 
participation in the proceeding on grounds 
of bias and prejudice; and (d) to reopen the 
hearing so that respondent might introduce 
evidence relating to allegedly false testi- 
mony of three of the petitioner’s witnesses. 

On December 19, 1952, the Board heard 
oral argument on the four motions, and on 
December 23 the motions to disqualify 
Chairman Brown and to await the appoint- 
ment of the fifth member were denied, with 
decision reserved-on the other two motions. 
At the year’s end these motions and the rec- 
ommended decision itself were under consid- 
eration by the Board. 

Volume of evidence: In all, the panel heard 
25 witnesses, of whom the Attorney General 
presented 22, the Communist Party 3. Re- 
ceived in evidence by the panel were docu- 
mentary exhibits in the number of 507, of 
which the Attorney General offered 462, the 
respondent 45. At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the count of transcript pages stood 
at 14,911. 


COURT PROCEEDINGS 


Between the filing by the Attorney General 
of his petition for registration of the Com- 
munist Party and the start of the testimony, 
the respondent brought suit before a three- 
judge statutory court in the District of Co- 
lumbia for an injunction permanently re- 
straining the proceeding on the grounds that 
certain sections of the act were unconstitu- 
tional and that the Board had no legal 
existence. The various steps in that unsuc- 
cessful suit, including an appeal by the re- 
spondent to the Supreme Court from certain 
decisions of the statutory court, had the 
effect of delaying a start of the hearing by 
about 2 months. (See first annual report.) 

On November 7, 1951, the hearing having 
been about 6 months in progress, the Com- 
munist Party brought, in the United States 
District Court, a second action against the 
Board, seeking to enjoin the proceeding on 
grounds which, among others, related to the 
unavailability of the former presiding mem- 
ber. The party’s allegations included the 
following: 

(a) That the Board, no longer having a 
chairman but only an acting chairman, could 
not act as a board and therefore could not 
amend the prior action of the Board estab- 
lishing a three-member hearing panel. 

(b) That a violation of constitutional due 

and of the Board’s rules of procedure 
would result were the Board, at conclusion 
of the hearing, to issue an order based in 
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part on a record made under rulings of a 
panel which, as constituted, did not hear all 
the witnesses and complete the hearing. 

(c) That due process would also be vio- 
lated were the Board to act upon a record 
containing rulings against the Communist 
Party which the party alleged to be biased 
and prejudiced, this in consequence of a 
threat of nonconfirmation allegedly held over 
panel members. 

On November 21, 1951, the United States 
District Attorney for the District of Columbia 
filed a motion to dismiss the party's com- 
plaint on the ground that the court was with- 
out jurisdiction, and also on the ground that 
the complaint failed to state a claim upon 
which relief could be granted. 

On February 5, 1952, both sides presented 
oral argument on the respondent’s motion 
for a preliminary injunction before Judge 
James W. Morris of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

The United States attorney in his argu- 
ment pointed out that the act provided its 
own means for judicial review of Board pro=- 
ceedings, that the Board as of then had made 
no decision, whence the rule which com- 
monly requires parties to exhaust adminis- 
trative remedies before seeking judicial re- 
lief should apply. Respondent argued that 
the courts in the past had made exceptions 
to the rule and asserted that theirs was a 
case warranting such an exception. Judge 
Morris, in his decision, stated that for the 
court to intervene at the time would, in his 
opinion, pervert the rule and frustrate a 
statutory provision, and he thereupon dis- 
missed the respondent’s motion. 


WITNESSES IN THE PROCEEDING 


For the Attorney General: Bereniece Bald- 
win, John Victor Blanc, Louis Francis Bu- 
denz, John W. Carrington, Paul Crouch, Wil- 
liam Garfield Cummings, Timothy Evans, Jr., 
Benjamin Gitlow, Balmes Hidalgo, Nathaniel 
Honig, John Edward Janowitz, Manning 
Johnson, Joseph Kornfeder, John Lautner, 
Alexander Logofet, Mary Staleup Markward, 
Harvey M. Matusow, Frank Straus Meyer, 
Prof. Philip E. Mosely, William Odell Nowell, 
Herbert A. Philbrick, Daniel Scarletto. 

For the Communist Party: Dr. Herbert 
Aeon Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, John 

ates, 


Anti-Semitic and Anti-Catholic 


Persecutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, fair- 
minded and decent American people of 
all persuasions view with much abhor- 
rence and repulsion the anti-Semitic and 
anti-Catholic persecutions and oppres- 
sions behind the Iron Curtain of the So- 
viet Union and its satellite nations. 

There can no longer be any doubt that 
the Iron Curtain countries will “stoop to 
conquer” without regard to the basic 
human rights as set forth in the pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter, 
and in all our religious teachings. 

The Cardinal Mindszenty incident, the 
Archbishop Stepinac incident, the Slan- 
sky trial, and the Zbdanov incident, all 
point conclusively to the godlessness of 
this Hitler type of government, 

In view of the foregoing, I am today in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution in the 
House of Representatives, with the re- 
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quest that the Congress of the United 
States submit these violations to the 
United Nations for such action as may be 
necessary and proper. 


Working Mothers Merit Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY.. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
justifiably proud of the many evidences 
in this country of our national concern 
for the protection of mothers and chil- 
dren—and in particular for the widowed 
and fatherless. Yet we have allowed our 
tax system to work a heavy penalty on 
millions of mothers who are forced to go 
to work either because they are widowed 
or because of economic necessity. I am 
glad, therefore, to rise in support of H. R. 
2861—the so-called working mothers’ 
bill—because it will do justice to those 
members of our community who are not 
only self-supporting by reason of their 
jobs but who also are maintaining a 
home and a family. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] has per- 
formed a fine service in directing our 
attention to this matter. 

First of all, it is time that we face up 
to the fact that these women are not 
working to indulge themselves, but usu- 
ally because they must. Our modern 
economy has made the old theory that 
most women work only for pin money for 
themselves entirely obsolete. In my own 
State of California a study of child-care 
centers conducted for the legislature by 
the interim committee on. social secu- 
rity in 1951 showed that in nearly 55 
percent—about 6,300 families—there was 
only 1 parent, and practically all were 
mothers working as the sole support of 
their children, Similar studies in the 
machinists and textile workers union 
show that almost half of all women 
workers reporting were fully or partly 
supporting their children. 

As a matter of fact, if we are honest 
with ourselves, most of us do not need 
statistics to convince us of the need for 
this legislation. Each one of us, I am 
sure, can find ample reasons by looking 
at the situation faced by many young 
mothers among our own friends, fami- 
lies, or acquaintances. I am thinking of 
the young widow who has been support- 
ing her 3 small children sinee her hus- 
band’s death 4 years ago. She was an 
exceptional stenographer at the time of 
her marriage, and so, when she was 
widowed, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing a job. But she soon found that pay- 
ing for proper care and supervision for 
the children took over one-third of her 
weekly pay check. In effect, therefore, 
because she is properly concerned that 
her children receive good care while she 
is working to support them, her ability to 
provide them with food, clothing, and 
shelter is reduced by one-third. 


And I am thinking of another mother 
who, faced with the necessity of support- 
ing her children, opened a knitting shop 
in her home. As the business grew, she 
found it necessary to hire more knitters. 
And, as it demanded more and more of 
her time, she also hired a motherly eld- 
erly lady—who incidentally needed a job 
badly herself—to maintain the home and 
look out for the children. But she found 
that while the wages of the women she 
employed in her knit shop were deduct- 
ible as business expense, the housekeep- 
er’s pay was personal expense and, there- 
fore, was not deductible. This young 
woman’s experience, to my mind, ac- 
centuates the real inequity of the exist- 
ing law. 

To put it another way, what logical tax 
deduction difference is there between a 
secretary who looks after the office while 
an employer is absent and a housekeeper 
whose services are necessary to permit a 
mother to be away from home making a 
living for herself and her family. I feel 
that the working mothers’ bill is just and 
necessary legislation if only on the 
ground that it recognizes money ex- 
pended by a mother for child care as a 
legitimate business connected. expense. 

In considering. this legislation, let us 
remember some of the deductions that 
our tax laws allow—an architect, for 
example, may deduct the cost of mem- 
berships in two country clubs as busi- 
ness expense. Similarly, a sales man- 
ager can deduct expenses for which he 
makes only the vaguest accounting, as 
business expenses. In principle, he must 
be able to justify such expenses, but the 
courts do not require full justification. 
As a result, one tax expert has remarked 
that the man with an unlimited expense 
account today “has the opportunity for 
bloody murder.” 

These examples of tax advantages for 
businessmen should, I think, be very 
much in our minds when we consider this 
legislation. It provides proper safe- 
guards against abuse by specifying that 
the deductible amount shall not exceed 
$40 per week- -and further that such a 
deduction cannot be allowed to any tax- 
payer whose gross income -exceeds 
$6,000—plus $500 for each child under 16 
with respect to whose care such expenses 
are deductible. 

No one will question but that the 
principle of allowing reasonable exemp- 
tions for business expense is sound. But 
can anyone really go on record as vot- 
ing that the business expense of a work- 
ing mother—which arises from her con- 
cern to be self-supporting, at the same 
time keep her home together and her 
children well and happy—is not deduct- 
ible; while the cost of membership in 
a couple of country clubs may he? 

In the name of the 9 million working 
mothers who will benefit from this legis- 
lation, I urge that the Congress pass this 
most important bill at this time. Thus 
we can remove a basic inequity from our 
tax laws. And at the same time we will 
have done the far more important job of 
making it possible for these working 
mothers to be self-sufficient members of 
our working force without exacting a 
penalty on them for their concern with 
the far more important job of maintain- 
ing a home, 
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Soviet-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith the following address 
by George F. Kennan, former Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, which was de- 
livered before the Pennsylvania State 
ig RE iation at Scranton, January 


I am, as you know, now a Pennsylvanian 
by adoption of some 10 years standing. Yet 
the circumstances of my life and work have 
made it hard, during these years, either to 
see as much of my neighbors in the State as 
I would have liked, or to contribute in any 
way to its public life and activities. This 
occasion gives me an opportunity to do both: 
of these things, in a small way, and I am 
grateful to you for it. 

I know that what you will wish to hear me 
speak about tonight is the subject with 
which my name has been most commonly 
connected—the subject of Soviet-American 
relations. This is perhaps a good time to 
speak of this subject. The country stands 
just now at the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another in its foreign relations. 
The coming period is going to place upon us 
demands of a crucial nature, and precisely 
in the formulation of policy toward those 
men who are the leaders of both the Soviet 
Union and the world Communist movement, 
The fact that I have been concerned with 
Soviet affairs, in one official capacity or an- 
other, over most of the past 25 years natu- 
rally leaves me with thoughts on these mat- 
ters which I feel the need to share, from 
time to time, with other people. 

For these reasons I would like tonight to 
look back a bit on this problem of Soviet- 
American relations and to outline to you 
what I feel to be some of the principles by 
which we might most usefully be guided 
when we approach it. 

The problem, as I am sure most people in 
our country understand, is not one of our 
relations with the Russian people or the 
other peoples of the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sian people, with whom it has been my privi- 
lege to come more closely into contact, are 
a great people—differing from ourselves, to 
be sure, in many ways—embracing, like every 
other great people, light and dark sides to 
their national character—but a people full 
of feeling and humanity, affected by and 
large by the same impulses that animate 
people arid give life its meaning in this or 
any other normal country. Most of them, I 
am sure, have the same sort of inner aware- 
ness we do of their affinity with the rest of 
mankind—an awareness of the fact that in 
the long run we human beings must learn 
to be charitable with one another and to 
stand together or face the suicidal destruc- 
tion of our entire civilization. 

But all this has little to do with the prob- 
lem of Soviet-American relations. The com- 
mon people in the Soviet Union, as you know, 
are barred off from the outside world by a 
system of barriers and restrictions as hu- 
miliating as any form of restraint that has 
ever been placed on a great people—by that 
immense anachronism we refer to as the Iron 
Curtain. Our problem is not with these 
common people but with the men who have 
contrived to command their obedience—the 
Soviet leaders. 
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What is really the source of the terrible 
differences that have divided us and con- 
tinue to divide us from these men? This is 
a question which all of us who have been 
concerned with Soviet affairs have had to ask 
ourselves day after day over the course of 
these many years. Whenever you get great 
human differences it is usually safe to con- 
clude that there has been fault’on both sides. 
Surely, to some extent, that has been true 
here. I am prepared to admit that we have 
made mistakes here and there over the course 
of the years in our relations with the Soviet 
Union. But we have been in existence as a 
country for 175 years. Other governments 
have found it possible to get along with us. 
And I cannot help but conclude that the 
deepest source of the difficulty has not lain 
with those human foibles we Americans un- 
doubtedly have, which have a tendency to 
pop up in all our behavior as a Nation, but 
in something quite special on the other side, 
something which distinguishes the Soviet 
regime from any other modern political sys- 
tem I have known. 

I am speaking here of the ideological pre- 
conceptions by which the Soviet leaders were 
originally motivated, and of the way in which 
the exercise of absolute power in Russia has 
tended to build itself around these precon- 
ceptions and to become dependent on them. 

When the Russian Communists seized 
power in St. Petersburg in the fall of 1917, 
they were already animated by a precon- 
ceived hostility to our form of government, 
our social order, and our deepest beliefs. 
And they were not content to reject these 
things for themselves; they insisted that it 
was part of their duty in life to desire, and 
to abet, the destruction of these things in 
our country. 

This—when you stop to think about it— 
was a very strange state of affairs. These 
Russian Communists, for the most part, had 
never been in our country. They had only 
the dimmest notions of its real character, 
They had suffered no injury from us. The 
Russian revolutionary movement, in which 
they had their political origin, had enjoyed 
warm sympathy among the American public 
for 50 years prior to the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in 1917. ‘ 

And yet these men came to power openly 
contemptuous of practically all the things 
that Americans held in honor and respect, 
breathing defiance and hatred toward almost 
everything that lay at the foundation of our 
society, decrying the usefulness of our social 
and economic system, and calling on Ameri- 
cans, in no uncertain terms, to rise up and 
overthrow this system by violent action. 

Having first decided to regard us as a 
society founded on evil and doomed princi- 
ples, it was only a step, of course, to regard- 
ing us, and representing us to the Soviet 
peoples, as a full-fledged enemy. I suspect 
that this had its own peculiar domestic uses. 
When one is unable to govern a society any 
way but dictatorially, with the suppression 
of all normal human liberties and through 
the agency of a vast apparatus of. oppression, 
it is always convenient to justify and ration- 
alize these conditions by pointing to a for- 
eign danger. And if this danger does not 
really exist, then it is natural to create a 

yman to represent it. In this way a 
set of doctrinaire preconceptions about the 
outside. world, ourselves included, became 
anchored in the internal relationships of 
power in the Soviet Union and took its place 
among the very foundation stones of that 
political system. 

Once this had happened, it made little 
difference what our Government might do, 
from the standpoint of the manner in which 
its actions would be received and interpreted 
at the other end. Some people will tell you 
that it was the American intervention in 
Russia in 1918 and 1919, or other acts of 
American policy in that early period, which 
created Soviet hostility to ourselves. That 
is not correct. I am not defending all the 
things we did at that time. Some may have 


been wise, others not.’ But I can tell you 
that whatever we might have done—and 
this has been the case ever since—it would 
have been misinterpreted by these men to 
our own disadvantage, and exploited in order 
to substantiate the thesis that the outside 
world was hostile and menacing and not to 
be trusted. 

It was this quest for absolute power, then, 

and the need for preconceptions by which 
to rationalize it, that have stood at the 
heart of our difficulties. It is against this 
background that the Soviet leaders have con- 
sistently misrepresented and vilified our 
society all these years before the eyes of the 
Soviet peoples and peoples elsewhere in the 
world. It is against this background that 
they have continued, over 35 years, to give 
administrative guidance and comfort and 
encouragement to groups in our country de- 
sirous of subverting the very purposes to 
which our national life has been dedicated. 
It is against this background that one Ameri- 
can representative after another who has 
gone to Moscow with decent and conciliatory 
purpose has been treated in a manner cal- 
culated to make him feel that he is regarded 
a sinister figure and presumed capable of 
the most criminal undertakings. My own 
recent experience was unusual in form, but 
not in content. 
“Gentlemen, I have been the witness of 
effort after effort on the part of individual 
Americans and other foreigners, private in- 
dividuals as well as Government officials, to 
break down this morbid misanthropy, to 
demonstrate to the Soviet leaders that we 
had no evil designs, to persuade them that 
we wanted nothing else but to live in peace 
and amity with them. Invariably these ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. They were received 
with sneers and misrepresentation, or were 
cynically exploited. If any one thing is clear 
about the Soviet Union, it is that this atti- 
tude on the part of its leaders is a subjective 
one, not a reaction to outside reality, It rests 
on their necessities, not ours. It is imper- 
vious to any rational or generous appeal. 
With the course of time, I am confident, it 
will wear away and yield to something more 
healthy, because providence has its way of 
punishing those who persist long and will- 
fully in ignoring great realities: Perhaps by 
our actions—never by our words—we will be 
able to hasten its disappearance. But for 
all these years we have had to accept it and 
to deal with it as an existing fact. And we 
still do today. s 

In that lies our problem. It is a problem 
wholly new to our experience. What do you 
do with people like this, who are set against 
you by everything they stand for and every- 
thing they have committed themselves to? 
What is the correct reaction of a well-inten- 
tioned and reasonable nation when con- 
fronted with preconceived, implacable malice 
and hostility, borne by people who have com- 
mitted themselves profoundly to such an 
attitude, who are without ears for the words 
of others, who are capable of hearing only 
the sound of their own voices? 

The tendency of people in this country has 
often been to seek simple, one-time answers 
to this tremendous question. 

There have been people, for example, who— 
incensed and irritated by this situation— 
have professed to see in it valid cause for war, 
and have considered a resort to arms the 
most suitable means of dealing with it. It is 
& source of deep personal comfort to me that 
these people have remained a small and in- 
effectual minority within the body of our 
society, and that our Government has con- 
sistently rejected this possibility as a delib- 
erate course of American policy. It is true 
that we owe the Soviet leaders nothing. It 
is true that our actions, so far as they are 
concerned, need be guided only by what we 
find useful to our own security and to the 
stability and health of the international en- 
vironment in which we haye to live. But 
war, as our people have correctly recognized, 
is far more than a means to an end; modern 
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war is a catastrophe in its own right, for all 
concerned, It affects peoples as terribly as 
it affects rulers; sometimes more so. And 
military victory alone is not apt to be as 
decisive as many people think. The great 
and primary task of political action is not 
to destroy men but to influence their atti- 
tudes and their behavior. Military victory 
cannot, therefore, be’ looked to as a substi- 
tute for wise and patient political action, 
directed toward the minds of men. 

Of course, we must stand ready to use the 
sword, as we are now using it in Korea, when 
people confront us with alternatives which 
are even more dangerous and unfortunate. 
But I hope that we will always continue to 
think of it as something to be used only 
with the greatest reluctance and under the 
heaviest sort of provocation, and to reject 
it as our preferred concept of how to deal 
with all the malice and trouble the Soviet 
leaders have brought to our door. 

Another concept people have entertained 
as to how to deal with Soviet power is to 
ignore it and to have as little as possible 
to do with it. This was, in effect, the policy 
followed for the first 17 years after the Rus- 
sian revolution. 

On principle, I am a partisan of this ap- 
proach wherever it is practically feasible. 
It combines dignity with moderation. It 
spares us having to bring injury to innocent 
bystanders. Of all the attitudes we could 
take, it is the least susceptible to misrep- 
resentation and unscrupulous exploitation, 
But we must face the fact that the outcome 
of World War II left us seriously involved 
with the Soviet Government in a number of 
questions vital to the future intactness of 
our civilization. Neither party can now ex- 
tract itself from the unhappy intimacy this 
involves. Just as the Soviet Union and the 
United States are both today too great to 
hope to destroy each other except at ex- 
orbitant mutual cost, so they are also too 
great to ignore each other with impunity. 
The interests of world peace require that 
they communicate with each other—at least 
in a certain limited number of questions. 
And neither can be insensible to the indirect 
effects of what the other does, 

Still other people have hoped from time 
to time to break down the hostility of the 
men in the Kremlin by showing them kind- 
ness and confidence. This thought, too, has 
dominated our policy for considerable 
periods. It is probably well that it has been 
tried; because its rejection should rest, as 
it does today, only on the evidence of a fair 
and patient trial, not on the say-so of a few 
experts who were skeptical about it from the 
beginning. But the fact is that, as I have 
already stated, it has been tried, and has 
failed signally. We can have no illusions 
about it today. 

Finally, there are those who point to what 
they believe to be the unhappiness of the 
various peoples under Soviet rule, and ad- 
vocate a policy which, placing our hopes 
on the possibility of internal disintegration 
of Soviet power, would make it the purpose 
of governmental action to promote such 
disintegration. 

Gentlemen, it is right that individual 
Americans should stand for their beliefs and 
do what they can to make them under- 
stood and respected elsewhere. I do not un- 
derrate the competitive power of freedom in 
the struggle of political ideas. I hope it will 
always be on our side. I think time and cir- 
cumstances will tend to prove its strength. 
I think the arts of totalitarian despotism 
will prove in the end to be self-destructive. 

But I would be extremely careful of doing 
anything at the governmental level that pur- 
ports to affect directly the governmental sys- 
tem in another country, no matter what the 
provocation may seem. It is not consistent 
with our international obligations. It is not 
consistent with a common membership with 
other countries in the United Nations. It is 
not consistent with the maintenance of for- 
mal diplomatic relations with another coun- 
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try. It is replete with possibilities for mis- 
understanding and bitterness. To the extent 
it might be successful, it. would involve 
us in heavy responsibilities. Finally the 
prospects for success would be very small 
indeed; since the problem of civil obedience 
is not a great problem to the modern police 
dictatorship. 

Let us by all means take pride in our in- 
stitutions and our political ideas. Let us do 
all we can to commend them by their suc- 
cessful application in our own country. Let 
us certainly not make ourselves the allies 
and guarantors of despotism anywhere. But 
beyond that, let us not commit ourselves, 
It was a wise American statesman, John 
Quincy Adams, who once said: * * * Amer- 
ica “goes not abroad in search of monsters 
to destroy. She is the well-wisher to the 
freedom and independence of all. She is the 
champion and vindicator only of her own. 
She will recommend the general cause by 
the. countenance of her voice, and the be- 
nignant sympathy of her example. She well 
knows that by once enlisting under other 
banners than her own, were they even the 
banners of foreign independence, she would 
involve herself beyond the power of extrica- 
tion in all the wars of interest and intrigue, 
of individual avarice, envy and ambition, 
which assume the colors and usurp the 
standards of freedom. The fundamental 
maxims of her policy would insensibly 
change from liberty to force.” 

You will see, then, that I find myself 
obliged to reject, one after another, each of 
these obvious and simple approaches, with 
which people have tended to react to this 
Soviet challenge. The difficulty of the prob- 
lea we are talking about tonight lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that it is so complex and 
so diffuse in its implications, and is not sus- 
ceptible to treatment by any single and 
simple device. Our responses to it have to be 
as variegated as the forms it takes and the 
phases of our life that it affects. 

These responses have to be related, in each 
case, to the circumstances and demands of 
the moment. In this way they constitute, 
of course, the chain of decisions which go 
to make up what we call policy. About 
such matters—that is, decisions as applied 
‘to specific situations—it is not my inten- 
tion to speak tonight. But I do feel that 
there are certain general principles by which 
it is wise to abide in arriving at all these 
decisions. And I would like to conclude 
these remarks by telling you what I think 
some of the most important of these prin- 
ciples are. 

The first is simply this: In your dealings 
with international communism, above all, 
be strong. But when I say “be strong,” I 
mean be strong on principle, not just as 
a reaction to passing phenomena on the in- 
ternational scene. Be strong not just be- 
cause there is a war on at this moment in 
Korea, or because you may have convinced 
yourself that a peak of military danger is 

ing to occur at some particular time in 
the future. Be strong in order that your 
word may be respected, in order that your 
friends may feel confidence in you, in order 
that there may be no needless and tragic 
misunderstandings. Be strong with the in- 
tention of remaining strong for a good, long 
time—for, say, at least one or two decades— 
regardless of the intervening fluctuations 
on the international scene. 

Secondly, be cool-headed and deliberate. 
Our Soviet adversaries are men of deep ex- 
perience, great consistency of purpose, and 
great flexibility of tactics. The traditions 
of their movement forbid them to fail to 
take advantage of any openings for pro- 
moting the interests of that movement. 
They are inhibited from indulging generally 
in those amenities of social intercourse and 
pérsonal contact which have usually marked 
the process of diplomacy and played—tI 
think—a most useful role as guardians 
against needless misunderstanding and 
cushions for absorbing the shock of conflicts 


of interest. Any international relationship 
that lacks these cushions is unavoidably pre- 
carious and delicate. At the same time, I 
need not point out to you that a tremendous 
amount depends, for ourselves and for peo~ 
ple all over the world, on the handling and 
course of Soviet-American relations. For 
all these reasons I would say that this is a 
time for the greatest circumspection and 
coolness of judgment in this area. There 
is no field of governmental activity in which 
such things as sensationalism, emotionalism, 
the striking of heroic attitudes, and dema- 
goguery of all sorts are less in place. If the 
people of this country wish their relations 
with the government of the Soviet Union 
to proceed safely and successfully, avoiding 
the extremes of catastrophe or foolish ap- 
peasement, they will see to it that these mat- 
ters are committed to the care of mature 
and responsible people and will permit those 
people to have the indispensable advantages 
of public confidence and privacy of decision. 
This area is no place for impulsiveness, no 
place for self-seeking, no place for irrespon- 
sible experiments, and no place for the spot- 
light of sensationalism. 

Thirdly, while cultivating strength, remain 
prepared at all times to negotiate where 
negotiation is required. Please do not mis- 
understand me. I do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of any sudden and global solutions 
by negotiation, The great ethical and philo- 
sophical differences which separate us from 
the Soviets are not ones that can be talked 
out of existence at the present time. But 
there are specific international situations 
in which useful ends can be served by prac- 
tical arrangements to which both sides agree, 
even though the readiness to agree may be 
for differing and conflicting aims. We must 
see to it that in each of these cases we show 
ourselves prepared to adjust differences, to 
the extent this can be done without com- 
promising basic issues. For this reason it 
is important that we should have, with re- 
spect to each of these situations, a clear 
and realistic position, and should see to 
it that this position is known to, and under- 
stood by, the world public. We have all 
learned that negotiation from weakness is 
worse than futile; but many of us have still 
to learn that strength is not a substitute 
for negotiation, and that it is idle to press 
your adversary against a closed door, After 
all, what. we want to accomplish in the first 
instance with our Soviet adversary, as I see 
it, is to bring him to a more reasonable and 
responsible attitude toward his world obli- 
gation and to prove to him that it would be 
the part of prudence on his part to moderate 
his behavior on the international plane, For 
this, channels must be left open into which 
he can move, as and when a clearer apprecia- 
tion of realities comes upon him. This is 
all the more necessary from the standpoint 
of our relations with our allies and other 
associates among the peace-loving nations, 
It is essential, if we are to retain their confi- 
dence and support, that they be convinced 
that our policies are directed toward the 
gradual improvement of world conditions, 
not toward the holocaust,of another war. 

This brings me to the fourth principle: 
Guard your unity, in every respect. The 
importance of this cannot be over rated. Our 
Communist adversaries know that the latent 
aggregate strength of the free world out- 
classes at this juncture, and will long con- 
tinue to exceed, the strength of the world 
they command. The central emphasis of 
their policy therefore lies not in the prospect 
of a head-on confrontation but in the hope 
of weakening and dissipating the strength 
of the free world through promoting disunity 
within its ranks. I reiterate: The basis of 
their attack on us is the development and 
exploitation of divisions among us, Corre- 
spondingly, the first element of our defense 
should logically be the cultivation of unity 
within our own ranks. 

This duty arises on two planes. The first 
of these is the international. There is. no 
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task of American foreign policy more im- 
portant than the cultivation of sound rela- 
tionships with our principal associates in 
the non-Communist world. Sound relation- 
ships, as I see them, are ones founded not on 
charity nor on propaganda nor on sentimen- 
tality nor on anything that smacks of self- 
righteousness or patronizing. They are rela- 
tionships: founded on mutual r and 
confidence, and on an enlightened under- 
standing of the area in which interests of 
two countries are genuinely identical. Such 
relationships can be achieved. But I am 
afraid that in many cases today it would 
require a readiness on our part to make 
significant modifications in national be- 
havior, and not just in that part of national 
behavior which we Americans traditionally 
think of as foreign policy. It seems to me, 
for example, that many of the vestiges of 
protectionism still present in our national 
life are inconsistent with the sort of inter- 
national relationships we require at this 
juncture, and ill become a nation of our 
economic strength and position of world 
responsibility. 

The second plane on which unity must be 
cultivated is the domestic one. But surely, 
if we are to have the right kind of domestic 
unity, then there must be a marked change 
in the tone and temper of public life over 
what it has been in the past period, and 
particularly in the treatment of these ques- 
tions of civic loyalty that are so closely 
bound up with the Communist problem. 

This is a painful and delicate subject. 
I have no doubt that anything I say about 
it will be held against me by impassioned 
elements in our press and public. But it is 
too important to pass by in any discussion 
of the problems I am talking about tonight. 

I ask you to bear in mind that I am look- 
ing at this from the standpoint of one who 
has long seen these matters from the Mos- 
cow end. As much as 20 years ago some of 
us who were concerned with Soviet affairs 
at posts abroad began pointing to the 
evidences of Communist exploitation of our 
civic liberties, and urging vigorous action to 
keep it under control. I think it fair to say 
that we were the pioneers in the exploration 
of this problem. For our pains we had the 
experience of being potted at from the left 
for many years, and accused of being a clique 
of anti-Soviet reactionaries in the State 
Department. What we were alarmed about 
in those days was of course the possibility 
that the dimensions of the problem of Com- 
munist penetration might be under-esti- 
mated and real damage be done to our public 
policy by lack of vigilance in this field. 

Today I must say, again looking at it 
from the standpoint of one who has been 
on the Moscow firing line, that my greatest 
worry has been just the opposite, namely: 
That through exaggerating the dimensions 
of this danger, and failing to put it into 
proper perspective with the other problems 
before us, we may be creating weaknesses in 
our society greater than anything Commu- 
nist penetration itself ever was likely to 
achieve. 

Please do not misunderstand me. At 
various times there has undoubtedly been 
some Communist penetration into our public 
life, both within and without Government, 
That is a serious and dangerous thing. My 
purpose here is not to belittle this problem, 
but rather to urge that we give it its due 
weight, neither more nor less, and that we 
guard against the damage that can be done 
to our own society if it is handled rashly 
or unwisely. 

There has been much discussion about 
Communist penetration in our Government. 
But people seldom attempt to appraise the 
actual damage done thereby to our public 
policy. I have been fairly close to the policy- 
making processes in Washington for the past 
6 years, With many of the decisions I have 
been personally in accord; with others, not. 
But I cannot recall a single major deci- 
sion of foreign policy during that period 
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which Communist influence could have had 
any appreciable part in determining. If, 
therefore, I were to be asked what part 
Communist penetration had played in creat- 

our difficulties and perplexities of today 
in the field of foreign affairs, I would have 
to say that—as far as these past years are 
concerned—that part has been negligible, 
and I am sure it is negligible today. 

On the other hand, I have seen serious 
damage done in these recent years to public 
confidence and to governmental morale by 
the mishandling of our own measures to 
counter precisely this problem of Communist 
penetration!’ Such damage has been done 
by the public discussion of things that 
should have been handled quietly and pri- 
vately. It has been done by the inability of 
many people to distinguish between ques- 
tions of loyalty and questions of opinion. It 
has been done by the workings of hastily 
devised and not fully appropriate proce- 
dures for testing and establishing the reli- 
ability of public servants. Finally, such 
damage has been done by the failure of 
many people to realize that what is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of personal loyalty 
is not the dusty record of actions committed 
10 to 20 years ago and now proven by hind- 
sight to have been errors, but the picture of 
the living human being as he stands before 
us today, and. the extent to which he now 
possesses wisdom and maturity and stability 
and all those other positive qualities which 
too often are acquired only through the very 
process of painful error. 

The result to date of all these deficiencies 
in the treatment of the subject of civic loy- 
alty has been the creation of a situation 
which worries me precisely because it seems 
to me to play very dangerously into the hands 
of those men who have constituted them- 
selves our adversaries in the international 
sphere. As things stand today, I can see no 
reason why malicious people should have 
any particular difficulty in rendering un- 
available for service to this country almost 
any person whom they might select for this 
treatment. All that is necessary is to release 
a spate of rumors and gossip and demands 
for investigaton. There are. always 
tongues willing and eager to take up this 
ery and carry it further; something of it is 
bound to stick in the public mind; and in 
the end, if the public servant in question is 
not discouraged and demoralized, a portion 
of the public will at any rate have lost con- 
fidence in him, and his usefulness to the 
country will have been thereby reduced. 
Mind you, I am thinking here not only; or 
even primarily, of the man’s own loss; which 
may be grievous. I am thinking of the 
country’s loss, which is more grievous still. 
Are we so rich in talented public servants 
that we can afford to leave the ones we have 
yulnerable to this sort of danger? 

Whether the Communists have actually 
been exploiting this situation to their own 
advantage, I do not know. I have heard, it 
seems to me, of their exploiting similar sit- 
uations in the past, and they are not given 
to missing opportunities. In any case, I am 
sure that Communist Party leaders in Mos- 
cow cannot but rejoice at the spectacle, to 
which they have recently been treated, of 
bitter disunity and mutual suspicion in our 
councils over these painful and delicate 
questions of loyalty. They know well what 
psychological dangers lie in oversuspicious- 
ness. They know that for the mass as for 
the individual the preoccuption with pos- 
sible conspiracy can easily become an escape 
from a realistic facing up to responsibility, 
and the beginning of irrational behavior. 
They know that a community where there 
is—let us say—one undiscovered traitor but 
where the remaining members are united by 
bonds of mutual confidence and are going 
cheerfully and serenely about their business 
is usually far stronger than a society in 
which the lone traitor has been found but at 
the cost of a pervading sense of fear and in- 
security throughout the community as a 


whole. Themselves the cynical manipu- 
lators of the forces of fear and suspicion, the 
Communist leaders rejoice when they think 
they see us becoming the victims of these 
very forces. 

My plea, therefore, is that we move 
urgently to eliminate this area of vulner- 
ability in our own armor. The way to do 
this, as it seems to me, is to devise procedures 
for the handling of these matters which will 
give society the necessary protection and yet 
will be proof against malicious misuse and 
will guard and preserve that most priceless 
of our governmental possessions: the morale 
and enthusiasm of the forgotten man—the 
loyal civil servant. 

I come now to the last of the principles I 
would recommend for observance in ap- 
proaching these problems of international 
communism. It is this: do not be impa- 
tient, and do not insist on trying to look 
too far ahead. Great damage can be done 
in the field of foreign policy, and precisely 
in this area of relations with the Soviet 
Union, by the people who want to achieve 
swift and mechanical results, and want to 
know right now what will be the guaranteed 
outcome of any course of governmental ac- 
tion. The great problems of foreign affairs 
are part of the problem of nature. Like 
many natural things, they yield only to cor- 
rect treatment applied steadily and consist- 
ently over a long period of time. Even then, 
they often yield in ways that are unexpected, 
could scarcely have been foreseen, and are 
not always readily recognizable when they 
come. 

Let us not overrate our infallibility as 
judges of the results of our own actions in 
the international field. It is not given to us 
to see all or to know all. I was taught to be- 
lieve that we began our national life as a 
generally religious people, concerned to ob- 
serve the principles of Christian conduct our 
fathers had bequeathed to us, but content 
to leave the issue to the vision and wisdom 
of divine providence. We could use, today, 
in our relations with our self-appointed So- 
viet adversaries, something of this clear un- 
derstanding of the delimitations of human 
responsibility—something of this concentra- 
tion on the uprightness and dignity of our 
own conduct, which is, indeed, ours to con- 
trol—and something of readiness to leave to 
the workings of a divine will the effect of 
our strivings on the progress of mankind, 
It is not always that people are privileged to 
discern in the phenomena of this life the 
fruits of their own efforts to do what is right 
and useful. And it is not always that they 
would be capable of recognizing them if 
they could see them. In the great problems 
of public policy—and this is one of them— 
then let us abandon the strictures of a 
nervous secularism; let us not try to take 
upon ourselves all the burdens of the cos- 
mos; let us leave something to the divine 
judgment in which most of us profess to 
have confidence, 


An Editor Goes to Sea - 
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HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Navy recently selected a group of eight 
midwestern civilians to observe naval 
operations at first hand aboard the 
United States aircraft carrier Bon 
Homme Richard in the Pacific. 

Mr. Glenn MacDonald, editor of my 
hometown newspaper, the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times, and an outstanding 
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newspaper man, was appropriately 
among those selected. In his own in- 
imitable way, Mr. MacDonald has writ- 
ten a series of articles giving his impres- 
sions of activities aboard the huge battle 
wagon. 

These well written articles are espe- 
cially enlightening and have been weil 
received by the readers of the Bay City 
Times. Because of their educational 
value and their importance in acquaint- 
ing our people with the job the Navy is 
doing, I have obtained unanimous con- 
sent of the House to have them printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The first two follow: 

BEHEMOTH OF THE WARS 
(By Glenn MacDonald) 

It wasn’t too long ago that I thought ra 
like to ride in any type of aircraft, and 
why not? 

Hadn't I flown in an old Jenny with an 
unknown drome-hopper off the fairgrounds 
infield back in 1922? 

Hadn’t I taken a power dive in a Ryan 
biplane with young Bill Stribling, the fa- 
mous fighter, in the late twenties? There 
are country club golfers who'll still remem- 
ber that Saturday afternoon plunge as Strib- 
ling turned on a powerful under-wing siren 
to add to the roar of his engine. 

Hadn't I risked my neck several times 
with Eddie Stinson and Randy Page off and 
on the ice of Saginaw Bay during their abor- 
tive Sally Sovereign endurance record at- 
tempt? 

Hadn't I flown the Atlantic at night? And 
over the wastelands of Newfoundland ‘for 
salmon? And wasn't I the fifth bulky in- 
dividual to crawl into a four-place seaplane 
for a flight over the uncut tumblelands of 
the Canadian Algoma? (There were those 
who considered that particular plane over- 
loaded when empty.) 

All that is true with the result that any 
type of aircraft never seemed to present a 
fearful challenge. 

But I had my mind changed a few days 
ago. There were planes that are not for 
me.. For men shouldn’t be sent on boys’ 
missions. But more about those fleet fliers 
later on. 

I was included in a party of eight mid- 
westerners who, as guests of the Navy, spent 
5 days aboard an ocean ship. It was a 
sprawling aircraft carrier cavorting on the 
blue, broad Pacific, and from whose in- 
numerable decks we witnessed the sparkling 
performances of Panther jets and AD bombers 
in their marine maneuvers. And when we 
returned ashore I had experienced a tre- 
mendous thrill—I had been to sea! 

The tour really started at the Navy's air- 
base at Glenview, Ill. We flew west in the 
naval version of a commodious DC-3, stop- 
ping only at Armarillo, Tex., for fuel. A few 
hours later the lewer end of the Rockies 
rolled beneath us, then up better than 12,000 
feet but with excellent visibility so that as 
the late afternoon sun struck the moun- 
tains they looked like fairyland with their 
myriad colors, shadows, and deep reflections. 

We touched down at San Diego airbase 
amid one of the greatest displays of naviga- 
tional. pyrotechnics, flashing signals and 
warboat strength I have ever seen. It was, 
for certain, a community aware of our inter- 
national unrest. 

Soon we were on the dock, there for the 
first time to behold the enormity of a flat- 
top. There, poised for action, was secured 
the fabulous U. S. S. Bon Homme Richard, 
an attack aircraft carrier, not long back from 
heroic seryice in the hellfire and fury that 
is Korea. 

It is difficult to adequately express the 
awesome proportions of its great hulk, espe- 
cially as she lay there quietly that evening 
silhouetted against a starry sky. Her island, 
which embraces the offices, bridge, and other 
essential quarters, seemed to tower stories 
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into the warm night. And her broad deck 
appeared to run on to infinity in all direc- 
tions. 7 ‘ 

To one whose life for the most part is 
landlocked, the mame of the leviathan 
seemed alluring. It developed quickly, how- 
ever, that its selection was a Navy tribute 
to Capt. John Paul Jones, the founder of 
this branch of service. His first ship, of 
French origin, bore the name. Jones chose 
it in honor of Benjamin Franklin’s famous 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. It really means 
Good Man Richard and is pronounced Bon 
(as in bond), Om (as in bomb), and Ri- 
shard. 

You can best visualize this behemoth of 
the wars by thinking of a self-contained 
city of 3,000 inhabitants. They do every- 
thing for themselves, and with dispatch. 
Think, if you will, of three football fields 
laid end to end. That is approximately the 
length of the ship's flight deck from which 
planes take off and land. 

But it is not a narrow runway as those 
accustomed to flying might consider. Rather 
the strip is more than 150 feet across, And 
as one stands there to gaze in sheer amaze- 
ment, an officer is quick to suggest that it 
really is quite an airport for a town of 3,000. 

He also advises about the age-old dread 
of all seamen—the possibility of fire. And 
why not? The ship carries nearly 2 mil- 
lion gallons of fuel oil, well over 200,000 gal- 
lons of the highest possible test gasoline, 
and nearly 50,000 gallons of diesel oil. These, 
coupled with the flammability of the air- 
craft, make the “smoking lamp” a matter of 
pr concern. It is always out on the 
hangar and flight decks, and guarded zeal- 
ously in even the most remote recesses. 

All this and torrents of other information 
tumble quickly upon the confused mind of 
the newcomer, It is, as said, more like a town 
than a vessel. It has its own hospital, dental 
clinic, and stores. There's a radio station and 
its own newspaper, a band, daily movies, in- 
numerable mess halls, sleeping accommoda- 
tions for nearly 3,400 men, and enough paint 
spread over its greatness every month to 
decorate more than 40 small houses, Replete 
to the smallest detail, there she awaits her 
early morning signal back to the bounding 
waves—a typical American town with every- 
thing; that is, except wine and women, 


THE FLIGHT Deck Comes TO LIFE 
(By Glenn MacDonald) 

It was Monday morning and early. Action 
stirred on all sides as picturesque San Diego 
Harbor awakened to watch once more a great 
segment of the Pacific war fleet weigh anchor 
and move out to sea, 

There is pride, of course, in being aboard 
the ponderous package known as the U. S. S. 
Bon Homme Richard, It's by far the largest 
vessel in this wide area and an inspiring 
sight as she swung into position. 

Warships of all types moved cautiously 
toward the broad stretches of the ever-roll- 
ing Pacific. It was the start of another work- 
week, but grim as one contemplated that all 
this was being done in preparation against 
the possibility of all-out war, 

Soon the congestion of the sleek, gray 
ships had been dissolved. The Bonnie Dick 
and its destroyer now consorted alone. We 
headed for an area many miles off the south- 
ernmost shore of California and some of 
Mexico. There, like a practice field, lay an 
invisible albeit charted plot exactly 100 miles 
square. That's where we were to establish 
the platform which as time wore on seemed 
intended much more for wrestling than 
dancing, 

This was the first time I had seen Cali- 
fornia. Now even it had faded. On all sides 
rolled the deep, restless waters, Over one 
of the ship’s many miles of railings, I leaned 
to ponder their relentless power. Engines 
burn out, motors go the same way, and sọ 
do people. But what of water? Its surging 
energy rolls on endlessly. 


“There, my friend, is the top-flight ocean 
of all oceans,” came a familiar voice. It was 
that of Harold A, Fitzgerald, publisher of 
the Pontiac Press. He was the only one I 
knew when the trip took form back in Ili- 
nois a couple days previous. Neither knew 
the other was to be aboard. 

The surroundings were not new to him, 
He was stationed here as a flier in World War 
I. He's been back many times. So I lis- 
tened as he explained, “The Lord made the 
Arctic, the Antarctic, Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, in warm-up and practice sessions. 
Then he cut loose on the Pacific and went 
all out. What you're seeing is the ocean's 
ocean, the de luxe’ job, the masterpiece. 
You're on 70 million square miles of deep, 
blue water and still there’s plenty of elbow 
room for all.” 

That may sound eerie and forlorn. But it 
was just the opposite. There was too much 
action. ‘Too many stalwart men embracing 
hazardous responsibilities. ‘Too many heroic 
fiyboys to let one’s imagination run. The 
show was here. The curtain was up and 
the proud Navy was prepared for another 
display of its highly placed seat among the 
world’s most threatening powers. 

These are tests for tested pilots, some flying 
jets, some flying “prop” bombers. For the 
most part these youngsters have been to war. 
They're back for advanced training. They 
don’t belong to the ship. They’re from shore, 
the Bonnie Dick their temporary headquar- 
ters. Ready to receive, direct, and assist 
them are legions of gaily decorated seamen. 

A top-ranking skating meet in Michigan 
calls up much in the way of colored helmets 
and cover-alls. I was reminded of that when 
the flight deck came to life aboard this flat- 
top. Sailors wearing almost every imagin- 
able color scurry and run in all directions, 
Each uniform designates a certain crew, a 
certain command, a certain responsibility. 
At first it is difficult to comprehend the 
scheme, but a couple stand out ominously. 
They are the sailors along the far catwalk 
completely cloaked in bleak, pasty asbestos. 
Their auty seems obvious. Tractors skip 
about like rabbits, The fastest-falling ele- 
vators known to man—and huge—tend to 
frighten. An officer told us of a sailor who 
thought he was stepping aboard the lift and 
did so 15 feet later. 

As the elevators start delivering the planes 
from the hangar deck, the tension begins to 
mount. The pilots, their bright helmets 
glistening in the sun, are already in the cock- 
pits. As they moved into position, the on- 
looker is attracted to a small area on a stern 
corner of the ship. This is where the signals 
are called. 

Three of the five-man crew are landing 
signal officers. You know them by their 
gaudy dress. Their tan coveralls are striped 
with brilliant ribbons. So, too, are the pad- 
dles they use to wave the planes either onto 
the deck or back into their flying pattern. 
They stand seriously alert on a wind-shel- 
tered platform. To their right is a forbidding 
metal net. It’s there in case a plane should 
come too close. They jump into it rather 
than the ocean, although the week before we 
were aboard a seaman missed the net en- 
tirely. These arbiters are fliers of vast ex- 
perience. They have the full confidence of 
the visiting aviators. They signal the bridge 
they are ready for the tests. 

As the fighting planes “rev” up their thun- 
derous engines, there is action at the extreme 
bow of the ship. A helicopter named Angel 
lifts lazily into the air. It circles and takes 
its position off the starboard stern. Still 
farther back is the destroyer. Both are 
alerted that the fiying is about to begin. 
They acknowledge their tasks—to the rescue 
should there be an accident. All now is in 
readiness for one of the world’s most spec- 
tacular aerial performances—precision flying 
in a league where the pitching is always 
letter-high and the possibility of death a 
calculated risk. G 
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United States Fights Drug Traffic Through 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, illicit 
traffic in drugs is being wantonly fos- 
tered by Cominform countries as part of 
their related plans of economic warfare 
against, and undermining of morale 
within, the nations of the free world. 
Production and smuggling of drugs by 
the Cominform is in a sense a form of 
biological warfare the use of which they 
cannot deny because of the irrefutable 
mass of evidence already made public 
proving their deliberate conspiracy to 
flood the free world with illicit drugs. 

The Cominform is smuggling drugs to 
soldiers in Korea as well as to civilians 
throughout the free world. Deceitful 
Cominform charges alleging use by us of 
germ warfare are made partly to distract 
attention from their flagrant use of 
illicit drugs as a war weapon. We have 
offered to let any responsible interna- 
tional agency investigate their fake germ 
warfare charges, They have flatly re- 
fused. They are, as one would expect, 
completely opposed to letting a respon- 
sible international agency take the steps 
necessary to stamp out illicit traffic in 
drugs. 

The United States is leading a fight in 
the United Nations to get more effective 
international control of narcotics. This 
is the only method offering hope for real 
effective control. Because of Comin- 
form opposition the fight will be pro- 
longed. In the meantime, we must in- 
crease our vigilance and redouble our 
own efforts to fight production, transpor- 
tation, sale, and use of illicit drugs. In 
doing so we will not only be protecting 
our own people from falling victims to 
the dope peddlers but we will at the same 
time be helping to frustrate the evil de- 
sign of the Kremlin in the furtherance of 
which illicit drug traffic is fostered. 
Fighting the illegal narcotics traffic is in 
fact a fight against Cominform subver- 
sion. It is a battlefront in our conflict 
with the Kremlin which we depreciate 
at our peril. We must back up our 
United Nations leaders with greater na« 
tional, State, and local law enforce- 
ment, 

Our delegate to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
has been kind enough to communicate 
with me relative to this subject. I 
should like to include his letter in our 
record and also a letter from Mr. Charles 
E. Allen, Director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the United States Mission 
to the United Nations: 

UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
February 23, 1953. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN YoRrTY: Thank you for 
sending me a copy of your article on Drug 
War in Korea Reds’ Challenge to U. N. which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 2. 
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I have read the article with interest and 
brought it to the attention of the appro- 
priate officers on my staff. A member of my 
staff will write to you on the efforts of the 
United Nations to eliminate illicit drug traf- 
fic throughout the world. This matter is 
of vital importance. 

Please do not hesitate to be in touch with 
me at any time concerning questions of in- 
terest to the United States in the United 
Nations. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
Ambassador. 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 
February 24, 1953. 

. Dear CONGRESSMAN Yorty: Ambassador 
Lodge has asked me to write to you in con- 
nection with your recent letter enclosing your 
article, Drug War in Korea Reds’ Challenge 
to U. N., which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp on February 2. 

The United States, as a member of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United 
Nations, has played an active part in the 
United Nations’ effort to eliminate illicit 
drug traffic throughout the world. Ambas- 
sador Lodge thought you would be interested 
in having some detailed information con- 
cerning the work of this Commission, par- 
ticularly in regard to its efforts to deal with 
narcotic problems in the Far East. 

The representative of the United States in 
the Commission, the Honorable Harry J. Ans- 
linger, Commissioner of Narcotics, cooperates 

with the Commission in combating Il- 
licit traffic in narcotics. Acting within the 
United Nations and employing its facilities, 
Mr. Anslinger disclosed at the last session of 
the Commission that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were smuggling heroin out of China 
through Hong Kong or North Korea and us- 
Ing the proceeds to finance party activities 
and to obtain strategic materials. He also 
disclosed that reports from Singapore, Thai- 
land, and Burma showed that wholesale 
amounts of raw opium traced to Communist 
China were seized in 1951. 

The representative of the Soviet Union, 
which is a member of the Commission, re- 
plied that the statements of the United 
States representative were slanderous and 
that no smuggling in or out of China was 

unless conducted by Americans, etc. 

The United States representative in rebut- 
tal said he would be forced to call a point of 
order on future political statements and 
pointed out that the extraordinary state- 
ment of the Soviet representative had in- 
cluded attacks on a government for pre- 
senting a factual account of the drug traffic. 
He said the Commission would have pre- 
ferred to have from the Soviet representative 
information about the disposition of the 500 
tons of opium offered for sale in Hong Kong, 
the extent of opium production in North 
Korea, and the extent of diversion from legit- 
imate sources in Communist China. The 
United States representative added that the 
facts were that 10 countries had reported 
they had seized narcotic drugs originating 
in Communist China. Moreover, China was 
not the only country where drugs entered 
the illicit traffic. When the Commission had 
studied the reports of other countries where 
such traffic was being carried on, their rep- 
resentatives had. not made insulting remarks, 
but had given all the explanations requested, 
and described the measures taken to combat. 
the traffic. 

The Soviet Union representative's atti- 
tude showed that he was unable to refute 
the facts the United States Government had 
communicated to the Commission. No in- 
formation required under the international 
conventions had come out of the Soviet Un- 
ion since 1938. 

This exchange served to emphasize the fact 
that narcotic drugs are produced, processed, 
and exported by the Chinese Communists for 


illicit purposes, The debate also shows that 
the United Nations, without fear or favor, 
is employing publicity to root out and de- 
stroy illegal narcotics, but is not receiving 
the support of the Communist bloc. The 
non-Communist. states, particularly India, 
Iran, Turkey, and Egypt, are endeavoring to 
improve their controls by means of new and 
more stringent legislation, 

The United States believes that a new in- 
ternational protocol for the purpose of limit- 
ing opium is necessary. The United States 
will be represented at the international con- 
ference to convene May 11, 1953, at New York 
under the United Nations to draft such a 
protocol. 

A further project of the United Nations, 
the drafting of an international convention 
to supersede the eight existing treaties on 
narcotics is already well under way and may 
be completed in 1954. 

Uuder the United Nations, the fight against 
illicit narcotics and drug addiction is con- 
tinuously being waged with the strong co- 
operation of the United States. That fight 
will be won when all countries cooperate 
fully to confine the use of narcotics to medi- 
cal and scientific purposes. 

There are four boards engaged in the con- 
trol of narcotics: The Supervisory Body, the 
Permanent. Control Opium Board, the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, and the World 
Health Organization, all within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. All have func- 
tions for carrying out the 1931 convention 
to limit the manufacture of narcotics. They 
have reduced the illicit traffic throughout 
the world and have reduced the manufacture 
of morphine from 100 tons to 70 tons a year. 

I know that Ambassador Lodge would ap- 
preciate having your recommendations con- 
cerning the work of the United Nations in 
this field of narcotics. We will be happy to 
furnish any additional information in con- 
nection with this subject which you may 
require. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Director, Office of Public Affairs. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to inelude 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
American Zionist Council protesting and 
condemning Soviet anti-Semitism. 

This resolution was. adopted at a mass 
meeting held at Manhattan Center, New 
York City, on Monday, February 16, 1953, 
attended by over 5,000 people of all re- 
ligious and racial backgrounds. Adop- 
tion of this resolution was unanimous. 

The resolution follows: 


, MANHATTAN CENTER, NEW YORK, 

FEBRUARY 16, 1953 
The Jewish national organizations sponsor- 
ing this mass demonstration charge the 
Soviet Union and its satellites with pursuing 
a policy of defamation of the Jewish people 
and of the State of Israel to provide a scape- 
goat. for internal disaffection; and of using 
anti-Semitism as a political instrument im 
their cold war against the democratic world.. 
What other purpose can there be in reviv- 
ing the incredible myth of an international 
Jewish conspiracy for which our people have 
paid dearly in martyrdom through the ages, 
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and which the Nazi destroyers used with 
such consummate success in the pursuit of 
their evil ends? What other meaning can be 
read into the Prague trial, the hounding of 
Jews in East Germany, the regime of implicit 
terror against the Jewish population from 
one end of Soviet territory to the other, and 
the libeling of the State of Israel? 

We declare it to be our firm conviction that 
the iron-curtain policy against the Jews is 
evidence of the steady moral decay of the 
government pursuing it, of their savage and 
utter disregard of the dignity and rights of 
man and of their determination to stamp out 
Catholic, Protestant, and all racial and 
religious minorities who cherish the right to 
conduct themselves in accordance with the 
dictates of their conscience. 

If the rulers of Soviet Russia persist in ex- 
posing their Jewish citizens to humiliation, 
degradation and vilification, if they regard 
them as expendable members of their regi- 
mented society, let them lift the bars and 
open the gates so that their victims may find 
liberty and security elsewhere. 

The State of Israel, which has provided 
new life for the survivors of nazism, has de- 
elared its readiness to welcome the victims 
of this new attack on the Jewish people; and 
the Jews of the world have pledged their 
cooperation to Israel in meeting its added 
heavy responsibilities. 

Regarding ourselves as our brothers’ keep- 
ers, we therefore demand that they let our 
people go. 


Twenty-third District, California, News- 
paper in Timely Editorial Supports 
Need of People Joining Civil Defense 
Pr tion Activiti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. My. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, and 
any others who read it, what appears to 
me to be a very pertinent and timely 
editorial which appeared in one of the 
many newspapers edited, owned, and 
distributed in the great 23d Congres- 
sional District, Los Angeles County, 
Calif.; to wit, the Watts News-Press for 
Thursday, February 12, 1953. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 


As the tension grows internationally, it 
becomes more necessary for us to recognize 
the dangers that war and disaster may bring 
to individuals, as well as to our respective 
communities. 

One of the biggest criticisms of Ameri- 
cans is they are too inelined to trust luck— 
to take the attitude that “it just cannot 
happen to me.” 

People of the areas lying along the Pacific 
coast. would probably be the first and hard- 
est hit in event of air raids or invasion by 
present potential enemies. 

Those: living in large industrial districts 
are especially endangered. 

Civil Defense authorities are tearing their 
hair over the lack of interest in their pro- 
gram by many communities of which Watts 
is a very good example. 

In event of a sudden attack or disaster, less 
than 50 people have even had the slightast. 
instruction in what to do to prevent great 
loss of life and untold suffering. 
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Less than 50 people to give trained assist- 
ance to 70,000. 

Were one to reason this out to the final 
conclusion he would assume that of these 
70,000 less than 50 cared a hoot what hap- 
pens to his neighbor in event of disaster, 
or for that matter what happens to him- 
self, his family, or his possessions. 

Of course this reasoning while apparently 
logical is not true. Knowing Watts as we do, 
such an attitude is not the spirit at all. 

We must plead guilty to negligence, and 
to thoughtilessness. Those who have experi- 
enced and survived air raids and holocausts 
of great proportions realize the deadly things 
that people do under the stress of great ex- 
citement and disorganization. 

Only highly trained people can bring order 
and safety out-of the panic that ensues. 

For this reason we beg of you: please good 
people join the civil defense. It costs you 
nothing, but may be the means of saving all 
that you and your neighbors possess. 


Mr. Speaker, again as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee of this House 
I was privileged to be taken by the Civil 
Defense representatives from Washing- 
ton to the State of Maryland to there 
participate in the briefing on the subject 
and also to witness an exhibition of 
methods and manner of protecting life 
and property from death and damage 
which might easily occur to the residents 
of any of our major cities and to the 
buildings and properties therein located. 
It was a revelation to me; and, in fact, 
the several hours I there spent were con- 
vincing to the point that I owe a duty 
to the residents of the great 23d Congres- 
sional District to urge them in every way 
possible to so prepare and train them- 
selves against the horrible disaster which 
might come. Therefore I urged them to 
join the civil defense program and 
actively participate therein. 

But this editorial above gives so clear- 
ly and so positively states the proposi- 
tion that I am pleased to have it included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the edi- 
fication, information, and guidance of all 
who read and thus learn of it. 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Soldier for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
Monday, February 23, 1953: 

SOLDIER FOR PEACE 

No one in Washington has spoken sounder 
sense in many months than the wise coun- 
sel of Gen. Omar Bradley against the psy- 
chology which accepts world war III not only 
as inevitable but as already begun. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in a statement for Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla., says that the slogan, “Let's face 
the facts—we’re already in world war III,” is 
both false and dangerous. Showing that 
realism is on his side and not on the side 
of those who believe that a new world war 
is now in process, General Bradley makes 


the telling point that if world war III had 
begun the American people would not have 
time to sit around and talk about it. 

Then General Bradley addresses himself 
to the warmongers and all the others who 
are tiring of negotiation, truce talks, inter- 
national conferences, and diplomacy. He 
says: 

“I have absolute faith in the patience 
and steadfastness of Americans, and I know 
that we can prove to our allies that we ape 
not a precipitate, headstrong nation. If we 
are patient, our powers won't be misapplied. 
Also, if we are powerful, we can aiways afford 
to be patient. 

“Let’s be sure that we have tried all the 
avenues open to us which will reveal the 
enemy for what he is; to prove his lies to 
be the falsehoods they are; and to show the 
world that in our leadership there are un- 
limited resources of courage, power, interna- 
tional cooperation, and humility.” 

Missouri has been proud of its native son 
who had so much to do with the winning 
of World War II. It can be even prouder 
of his patient, steady, sure-handed efforts 
to prevent world war III. If there are 
enough Omar Bradleys that holocaust and 
its unrevealed horrors will never occur. 


Flood-Control Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me to my constituents in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, this is your Congressman, 
George S. Long, speaking. s 

This is the first time that I have had the 
opportunity of addressing you since taking 
the oath of office. However, I hope to come 
to you from time to time to discuss with you 
pending legislation. May I say here that I 
invite you to write me regarding any subject 
in which you are interested. 

I am sure you all remember that one of 
the planks in my platform called for a canal 
from Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
bill I introduced only calls for a preliminary 
survey. May I say that I intend to pursue 
this matter until the proper legislation has 
been passed and the canal dug as discussed 
during my campaign. I want to use the 
rest of my time discussing the procedure in 
getting a flood-control project authorized. 
The process of authorizing a project is one 
of long standing established by laws enacted 
by the Congress of the United States. When 
either a Senator or a Congressman desires a 
project to be initiated, he must first get Con- 
gress to authorize a preliminary examination 
and survey. The survey is made by the dis- 
trict engineer. The district engineer con- 
ducts public hearings and those who favor 
the project or who oppose the project may 
appear. A record is made of all the hear- 
ings, both for and against the project. Then 
the district engineer makes his report to the 
division engineer. The division engineer en- 

in a careful study of this report. When 
the division engineer has completed his 
study, he makes his report with such modi- 
fications and with such recommendations 
as he desires. His report is made to the 
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Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors then sets the project down for hearings. 
Both those who favor and who oppose the 
project may appear. The Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors again conducts hear- 
ings and makes a comprehensive examina- 
tion. Recommendations are made to the 
Chief of Army Engineers, who then acts upon 
the project, All of this is provided by law 
and must be followed verbatim. The Chief 
makes his recommendations only after he 
has followed the law which requires he sub- 
mit his report to the governor or governors 
of the different States affected. He must 
obtain the governor or governors’ views 
upon the subject. If it affects an agency 
of the Interior Department, the Chief must 
obtain the views of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. A conference report must then be 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 
When all of this is done, if the project is 
recommended as a result of these different 
steps, the report does not go to the Appro- 
priations Committee—it goes before the 
Committees on Public Works of the House 
and Senate. I should mention that before a 
project can be considered by the Public 
Works Committee of the House and Senate, 
it must be fully and completely proved that 
the protection afforded will exceed the money 
required to initiate and complete the project. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
House and Senate hold hearings. They in- 
vite all who favor and all who oppose the 
project to appear before the committees. 
After comprehensive hearings are held, the 
Corps of Army Engineers appear and make an 
explanation of the project, present their 
justifications and make their recommenda- 
tions. The Public Works Committee, after 
considering the testimony of the witnesses 
and the report of the Army engineers, then 
either recommend or reject the project. This 
is the procedure authorized by law and there 
are no short cuts. When the Public Works 
Committee approves a project, it is not re- 
ported to the House for individual action. 
It becomes a part of what is referred to as an 
omnibus flood-control bill which includes 
projects from all over the United States. A 
flood control authorization bill, such as this, 
is reported to the House every 2 or 3 years 
and the total authorization bill, including 
all the projects approved by the committee, 
is usually in excess of $1 billion. I should 
like to reemphasize the fact that there are 
no short cuts and the procedure that I have 
referred to must be followed as it is the law. 
It takes from 3 to 5 years to follow all the 
processes and to get an authorization for a 
project.. There is no relationship between an 
authorization bill and an appropriation bill. 
An authorization bill accomplishes only one 
thing, and that is to make it legal for the 
Appropriations Committee to recommend 
and the Congress to approve an appropria- 
tion. 

I would like to discuss with you the first 
bill I introduced, which was the States tide- 
lands bill. I introduced this 6 days after I 
took my seat. The second bill I introduced 
was a $50-a-month allowance to all disabled 
soldiers in all wars, World War I, World War 
II, Spanish-American War, and Korean vet- 
erans. This is an addition to what they are 
receiving now to buy or repair their cars. 
The third bill was to sell to our people cer- 
tain lands in the Kisatchie Forest. The 
fourth bill was the survey of the canal from 
Alexandria to the Gulf of Mexico. I am now 
preparing a bill where our old fathers and 
mothers can earn $100 a month in addition 
to what the State pays them, known as the 
old-age pension, where you can sell a pound 
of butter, a chicken, or a dozen eggs without 
your pension being taken away. 

As I conclude may I invite you to request 
of me any congressional service which in 
your wisdom would be of benefit to your 
community and to our district. If you have 
any personal problems of which I can be of 
assistance, my services are at your disposal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
! Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues from Illinois in 
expression of a deep sorrow in the pass- 
ing of a great son of our State, a former 
Member of this body, the Honorable 
Frank Stoddard Dickson. For me the 
world is narrowed by his departure, 
Ours had been a warm and close friend- 
ship extending over four decades. He 
Was a gentleman of the finest quality of 
manhood. As an orator he had few 
equals, and this in an era when the art 
of public speaking in the United States 
was at its highest point of development. 
A private in the Fourth Illinois Infantry 
in the Spanish-American War, he rose 
to be adjutant general. So well did he 
perform the duties of his high and im- 
portant office that his tenure continued 
under three administrations, those of 
Governor Deneen, Republican; Governor 
Dunne, Democrat; and Governor Low- 
den, Republican. The high position to- 
day of the National Guard of Dlinois, 
and the outstanding record of Illinois 
regiments in the two world wars, can be 
credited in part at least to the great job 
done by General Dickson in the pioneer- 
ing and building years. Later, when the 
Honorable Medill McCormick, brilliant 
and beloved by the people of Illinois, was 
elected to the United States Senate, Gen- 
eral Dickson came with him to Wash- 
ington as his close and trusted friend, 
serving the Senator and the people of 
Tilinois as Senator McCormick’s aide 
and secretary. Earlier, when only 28 
years of age, he had been a Member of 
the 59th Congress. In later years he 
had served the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as its general counsel. I 
saw him only a few days ago, youthful 
as ever in the warmth and vibrancy of 
his personality. My deepest sympathy 
is extended to the devoted woman with 
whom he but recently celebrated the 
attainment of a happy golden wedding 
anniversary, and to his fine daughters 
and his grandchildren. 


Naval Airpower in This Age Must Remain 
an Integral Component of Sea Power if 
the Navy Is To Carry Out Its Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Jan- 
uary 19, 1953, issue of the Los Angeles 
Times merits the attention of every 
Member of Congress, who naturally is in- 
terested in national security. 


The editorial follows: : 
EDITORIALS ON CARRIERS PRAISED BY Navy CHIEF 


I have read with interest and appreciation 
your editorials of December 17 and I8 en- 
titled “The Case for the Carriers.” You have 
done a commendable job analyzing a difficult 
problem which is a matter of grave impor- 
tance to everyone concerned with national 
securi 


I believe you are entirely correct in stating 
that apparent controversies within the De- 
fense Establishment are not primarily a tug 
of war for appropriations, but rather repre- 
sent fundamentally different concepts of 
s‘rategy based on wide experience in war and 
peace. 

This ts as it should be. 

It is no easy task to plan the defense of 
this great Nation and to determine what 
forces and what weapons will constitute 
America’s favestment for the future. Those 
responsible for making these decisions need 
the benefit of the varied experience of officers 
of all the services, whose recommendations 
must necessarily conflict. 

Complete unanimity in this field, with 
reliance on any one type of weapon to the 
exclusion of all others, would be a cause for 
real concern. 

Because their missions are not the same, 
however, naval air power and land based 
strategic air power should not be considered 
in competition with each other. As you 
point out, control of both sea and air con- 
stitutes the irreducible minimum on which 
we must insist if we are to remain secure. 

Navat air power, in this age, must remain 
an integral component of sea power if the 
Navy is to carry out its mission. The Navy, 
incidentally, has its hands full out 
its mission, and is not jealous of the missions 
or weapons of its sister services. 

The serious decisions facing our leaders 
in the coming years must be made on the 
basis of careful and dispassionate analysis. 
This must not be done in a spirit of aeri- 
mony, fanaticism, or jealousy if this Nation 
is to survive in freedom. 

Your editorials, shedding unbiased light 
on this critical subject, certainly contributed 
to publie understanding of the relationship 
between naval and land based strategic 
air power. In publishing them, you per- 
formed a significant public service. 

Dan A. KIMBALL, 

WASHINGTON, D. €. 


Salute to President Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including a Salute to President 
Eisenhower from the Baltimore branch 
of the American Jewish Congress and 
88 other Jewish organizations, com- 
mending him for his declaration of policy 
on immigration. 

The article, which appeared in the 
Baltimore News-Post on Monday, Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1953, is as follows: 


OF THE UNION ADDRESS ON FEBRUARY 2, 1953 


We wholeheartedly commrend the President 
for his straightforward statement of high 
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principles which have contributed to the 
greatness of this Nation and particularly for 
the following declaration. of policy on immi- 
gration: 

“It is well for us, however, to remind our- 
Selves oceasionally of an equally manifest 
fact we are—one and all—immigrants or the 
sons and daughters of immigrants. 

“Existing legislation contains injustices. 
Tt does, in fact, discriminate. I am informed 
by Members of the Congress that it was real- 
ized, at the time of its enactment, that future 
study of the proper basis of determining 
quotas would be necessary. 

“I am therefore requesting the Congress 
to review this. legislation and to enact a 
statute which will at one and at the same 
time guard our legitimate national interest 
and be faithful to our basic ideas of freedom 
and fairness to all.” 

BALTIMORE BRANCH AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONGRESS AND THE 88 AFFILIATED BAL- 
TIMORE COMMUNAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Louis E. Suecter, President. 

SOLOMON ROGERS, 

Chairman of the Board. 

SIMON E. SOBELOFF, 

National Vice President, American 
Jewish Congress. 


Jet Intricacies Awe Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I submit the third and 
fourth of a series of articles written by a 
Prominent Michigan newspaperman, Mr. 
Glenn MacDonald, editor of the Bay 
City (Mich.) Times, who has just re- 
turned from an observation trip aboard 
the aircraft carrier U. S. S. Bon Homme 
Richard: 

SPLIT-SECOND DECISIONS A MUST 
(By Glenn MacDonald) 

When I came west for this trip on the flat- 
top E hoped there might-be an opportunity 
for a flight in either a jet or a bomber, pref- 
erably the former; It would be something 
new and different to have a part in the 
blending of seapower and airpower. 

But one quick glaneé out of these unprac- 
ticed eyes and I was thoroughly convinced it 
was all too intricate for me. Split-second 
decisions, a landing deck that pitches as 
much as 30 feet before the sea’s mighty 
caprices, and solemn, swift planes that do 
nothing under 100 miles an hour, were some 
of the elements that had to be welded. One 
fleeting observation of the risk and my in- 
terest in aviation became more vicarious 
than ever before. From here on in, I was a 
shy but respectful spectator, truthfully de- 
lighted that as a passenger on those winged 
missiles my number was not coming up. 

Yet numbers came up with startling rapid- 
ity for those smooth-faced youngsters who 
so proudly flaunt the Navy blue with an 
abandon and confidence to cheer the heart 
of any onlooker. They are your Uncle Sam 
at work, and what workmen. 

A jet plane, for instance, stands still on 
either of two hydraulic catapults. They, in- 
cidentally, soon are to be exchanged for 
steam, an English version with much more 
thrusting power. The grim-faced pilot ex- 
plodes his engine with a terrifying Dlast, 
blistering hot, and with a pungency that 
wrinkles the salt-water air. He is 90 feet 
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from the bow of the ship, surrounded by 
power and awaiting the signal that will send 
him hurtling into space. He waves his right 
hand to indicate that he is set. A trigger 
snaps and from a standing start he is roar- 
ing skyward at well over 100 miles an hour— 
and the quick change takes place in about a 
single second. 

The pilots rest their heads against a back- 
board and use their “stick” for further pro- 
tection. One of them told us that every time 
the big slingshot lets go, it draws the skin 
of his face drumtight, and his stomach) 
seems to whip around behind his backbone. 
For a split second, he has no physical powers, 
but recovers as soon as the plane leaves the 
carrier, swinging immediately to the star- 
board so the backwash of their roaring fight- 
ers creates as little disturbance as possible 
along the far-reaching deck. Another told 
us he would rather land on a carrier 100 
times than be catapulted just once. The 
shock is so terrific. 

The commanders like to have five planes 
fn pattern when landing. They swing first 
to the starboard, then circle to the portside. 
They always are within sight. They make a 
few passes at the deck, then settle down for 
the serious task of landing. Asa pilot moves 
into his 160° turn, he starts getting signals 
from the stern of the ship. 

The LSO’s gay paddles tell him whether 
he’s too high or too low, too wide on his 
turn or too tight in the circle. They are 
calling the shots, and his life as well as 
others are in the balance. If the LSO is 
not satisfied with the plane’s position, he 
crosses his paddies vigorously. It’s a “wave- 
off,” a mandatory signal to return to the pat- 
tern. And as the pilot “guns” his engine 
“and noses up, it’s a veritable tornado almost 
within grasp. If, on the contrary, the LSO is 
satisfied, he drops his right paddle sharply 
across his left shoulder. It’s notice for the 
pilot to cut his power and come in. The die 
has been cast. That is when your heart 
thumps. Even the most sadistic wouldn't 
want anything but perfect connections. For 
the most part, that is what we saw in some 
800 Iandings. But there were others of an- 
other kind, including one the last morning 
out that cost the life of a 30-year-old father 
of two young sons, 

You stand there intently, awed, perplexed, 
fearful but fascinated, soon to realize that 
a hook that trails from the tail of the plane 
and a series of hydraulically controlled 1 inch 
cables across the deck are the most essen- 
tial instruments if the landing is to suc- 
borin If the hook catches, the jet that is 

at around 120 miles an hour is 
stopped. If it doesn’t it's trouble, even for 
the bombers whose landing speed is slightly 
slower. 

Three barriers, somewhat resembling a 
tennis net, are draped across the broad deck 
amidship. They're nylon, tremendously ex- 
pensive, especially the third—known as a 
barricade—which is twice as high as the 
others. Very resilient, they virtually catch 
the erring plane. 

That is, except in cases like that of our 
tragedy when the plane bounced over them 
and into the sea. 

His tail assembly gave away when the 
hook lodged. When the fuselage parted, the 
forward section lurched high into the air, 
and landed on its nose well beyond the nylon 
traps. The forward section buckled, and the 
unbridled plane, its cockpit, wings, and main 
landing gear still intact, raced on, into a 
tractor and finally into the ocean, more than 
€0 feet below. Angel, the helicopter, moved 
in instantly, its crewmen dived into the 
ocean, but the effort was for naught. The 
young flier, true to Navy tradition, went 
down with his ship, hopelessly and help- 
lessly enmeshed in his gear. Angel’s pilot, 
who hovered over the stricken pilot for the 
few seconds the jangled fighter remained 
afloat, said he thought he was dead before 
striking the water, probably from the jolt 
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when his ship nosed down to ram its guns 
through the heavy decking and into a sup- 
porting steel beam. 

It was the first tragedy the big Bonnie Dick 
had known in many, many months. It also 
was one of the roughest practice sessions the 
crew had ever known. 

Some of the weather was not to their lik- 
ing. Nor were some of the other accidents. 
But it was action under simulated war condi- 
tions, action to prevent greater action, and 
the stakes are precariously high. 

PUBLISHER FITZGERALD GIVES AN ASSIST 
(By Glenn MacDonald) 


It is night, late at night. 

There had been a question whether they 
would be flying. Pilots need a horizon and 
would welcome a moon. Aerologists, as the 
Navy calls them, predicted favorable condi- 
tions hours beyond. Things are scheduled 
accordingly. And it is never in the way a 
bystander would comprehend. You might 
if you tried, but you're confused when they 
talk of 1630 or 2000. It’s the Navy's way of 
telling time, but to the outsider who has 
seen but little of their trade school at An- 
napolis it’s more like a couple of fraternity 
brothers discussing the grip with an inde- 
pendent standing by. 

But that is beside the point. It all was 
going to happen somewhere around what is 
midnight to you and me. I could feel the 
restlessness of the fickle old ocean, and 
thankfully, it wasn’t too wrathy that evening 
as we climbed spooklike across the cavernous 
hangar deck, up countless unlighted stair- 
ways, and finally to a lofty undercarriage of 
a gun mount. There, through the courtesy 
of the ship's good medical chief, we were to 
see and behold. 

But he wasn’t satisfied. He wanted me to 
scale a straight up-and-down ladder to a 
greater perch, Heaven and the ocean seemed 
equidistant, and I demurred. I'd buy what 
I already had. Otherwise, they'd have Angel 
out of bed. But Harold Fitzgerald, the Pon- 
tiac publisher, had already gone aloft. So 
I settled for that, and here are portions of 
his versions of what happens in these noc- 
turnal trysts, all of which I saw but still 
find difficult to believe. 

You see, I was becoming so enraptured 
with all and sundry that I began wondering 
about perspective. Was I going overboard 
in enthusiasm? Was I more or less being 
absorbed by the Navy? Was it really as great 
as I thought? 

I had no service background against which 
I might balance an opinion. But Fi 
did. He was an Army flier during World War 
I. His viewpoint would have value. So his 
facile pen takes over the balance of this 
article. 

“Even though he be a veteran, a pilot is 
not allowed to make a night landing on a 
carrier unless he has tucked two under his 
belt that same day. It's that tricky, the 
Navy says. 

“In my book, it’s 10 times as tough as 
that. 

“The boys who are scheduled for night 
flights are taken into a room with no light 
for more than an hour. A dim, red glow is 
permissible and they sit there while their 
eyes get as accustomed to darkness as nature 
4 ts. 

“The whole ship is darkened around the 
flying sector until you feel that midnight 
in Egypt has crept into the Pacific. The 
boys leave their hangout and proceed along 
darkened corridors to the planes which are 
warming up. There’s one on each catapult. 

“There are stars overhead and the moon 
is struggling to break through some flimsy 
clouds. From a vantage point on the super- 
structure you look down on this blackened 
deck where shadows are scurrying around, 
and you know they're sailors. Two dark 
shapes blot out the deck on the catapult. 
They are airplanes, 
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“The No. 2 elevator has made two more 
trips and from the Stygian blackness the roar 
of powerful engines cuts the air. These in- 
crease, and then you watch the catapult 
expectantly. Suddenly one of these black 
bulks galvanizes into high-speed action and 
races that 90-foot speedway and is flung into 
space above the darker, blacker, and always 
awe-inspiring Pacific. You hold your breath 
as the black shape seems to hang momen- 
tarily, but then it's gone with the familiar 
roar that you've learned to know. 

“He's off. 

“A moment later the second follows, and 
then two more are wheeled into place. In 
a short time they're gone. And by now you 
search for the first plane, which is a speck 
barely discernible against the stars. As you 
watch, it starts that 180-degree turn to come 
astern. Soon it roars straight towards you 
from the rear; and the LSO stands in the 
beams of lanterns casting black lights and 
is aglow with phosphorous stripes. His 
paddles reflect light as he holds them aloft 
and he waves the boys off. Our shadowy 
friends roar overhead, and this is repeated 
to give them the feel of the night, a better 
grip on the darkness, and a picture of what's 
below. Now the voice over the loudspeaker 
announce, “Landings will begin,” and you 
catch your breath. 

“Is it really possible? 

“Can this be done? 

“The leader comes in and you see the 
LSO signaling, until finally his right paddle 
flashes across his chest and to his left 
shoulder, 

“That's it. 

“There's no turning back now. 

“The boy must come in. 

“The motor cuts and a black shadow drops 
from the murky surroundings toward the 
deck, which now constitutes the only haven 
in existence for this particular lad. You 
hear him hit, his hook catches, and the 
plunging plane is jerked to a stop. 

“Well, he did it. 

“Now the man in the daytime-yellow shirt 
and hat circles an illuminated hand to in- 
dicate the plane is to take off with its own 
power. There’s no hesitation. There’s no 
time. Another plane is approaching from 
the darkness behind and wants the after- 
deck. The pilot opens full throttle and a 
black roar of thunder starts forward. This 
shadow gains speed with a deafening fury. 
We may be almost invisible but we aren't 
inaudible. Many veteran pilots themselves 
automatically place a finger in each ear as a 
plane rolls past on the takeoff just a few 
feet away. Your reporter-at-large preferred 
both hands. 

“The black demon rushes toward the prow 
and in a few seconds it leaves the deck while 
the ear-splitting noise still sweeps back- 
ward and along the length of the takeoff. 
But now the second boy is only a hundred 
yards astern preparing to land, and a 
hundred yards is nothing at these speeds. 

“No. 2 whirls in to a successful landing 
and suddenly you feel a great glow of pride 
in the United States of America. These are 
your people. They're manning your ship. 
‘These are your boys. They're performing in- 
credible feats. You wonder how any nation 
can dare to plan on beating a country that 
does things like this and does them in 
stride. 

“You always knew the Navy was good. You 
were brought up with that as an accepted 
doctrine, even though you, your grandfather, 
and your son were Army men. But your re- 
spect for the Navy heightens and increases. 

“It’s really terrific, 

“As the planes approach to land, the rear 
of the deck is ‘illuminated.’ The term is 
purely complimentary for a small battery of 
lights comes on and the bulbs seem to rate 
about 2 cat power each, 

“It seems a travesty, 

“But there’s a reason, 
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“In battle conditions the carrier dares not 
Ught herself at night. Hence the pilots 
must learn to land in circumstances that 
simulate actual battle conditions. Remem- 
ber this Bon Homme Richard is a veteran, 
She's a real fighting lady—a master of the 
South Seas and some of the most stirring 
action there—and she’s a veteran of Korea. 
She knows what she’s doing. 

“You aren't dealing with children. 

“These are men.” 

There you have it, ladies and gentlemen— 
your Navy in flight at night. 


Our Air Force Must Be Expanded To 
Adequate Size as a Matter of the Most 
Urgent Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker— 

Our immediate concern must be the crea- 
tion of a military force of sufficient potential 
combat power to deter the Soviet Union from 
- putting in motion their aggressive plans. 


This is not an original statement on 
my part, but the assertion of a distin- 
guished military leader, with an im- 
pressive record in World War II, who is 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations in 
the United States Air Force. The state- 
ment was made in an address before the 
National Aviation Education Council by 
Lt. Gen. Thomas D. White. 

In most things that Americans do 
there is a tendency toward impatience, 
We like to finish and finish quickly what 
we begin—and sometimes we may be too 
impatient for our ultimate good. But 
certainly with American boys being 
killed in Korea in an undeclared war 
that has lasted almost 3 years, we are 
rightly impatient to see it ended, How- 
ever, as General White warns, if we are 
to succeed in defending ourselves in the 
cold war and build strength to prevent 
a greater war, we need strength and pa- 
tience. 

We need strength—moral, economic, and 


military—to carry on a task that stretches 
before us as far as we can see. 


The purpose behind the present build- 
up of our Armed Forces is to create 
strength that will be sufficient to deter 
the Soviet Union from putting in motion 
their aggressive plans. But it must be 
strength sufficient to guarantee our de- 
fense—and victory for us and our allies— 
if, in spite of our best efforts at deter- 
rence, war should come. 

In his address before the Aviation 
Education Council, General White an- 
alyzed the threat presented by the Soviet 
Union, and the nature of the counter- 
force we must build to meet it. Calling 
the Soviet military force-in-being sec- 
ond to none in terms of sheer mass, Gen- 
eral White analyzed the five major ele- 
ments of it. They are: First, a long- 
range air force with a growing stockpile 
of atomic bombs; second, an air defense 
force; third, a tactical air force; fourth, 
a ground force enormous by any stand- 


ard of comparison; and, fifth, a sub- 
marine force. 

It is the first of these five elements 
that presents the greatest threat to our 
security, that—in the words of General 
White—“has made us for the first time in 
our history vulnerable to sudden and 
devastating attack.” He adds: 

This means that for minimum security we 
must counter the threat of the Soviet long- 
range air force as a task of first priority, and 
that some means must be found to deter 
Soviet aggression while NATO slowly gains 
the strength its plans require. 


Mr. Speaker, that means exists, Gen- 
eral White explains it simply: 

The threat of an air force can only be 
met by a better air force, whether it is a 
counterpoise in peace or a counterattacking 
force in war. Our task of first priority, then, 
must be to bring such a force into being. 
* + * Our long-range bomber force, our air 
defense force, and our tactical air force are 
the prime deterrents to Soviet aggression 
and, should war come, the only reliable mili- 
tary means at our disposal to protect our 
cities—and to an important extent the cities 
and territories of our allies. * * * Our Air 
Force must be expanded to adequate size as 
a matter of the most urgent importance, 


Our land-based air power, Mr. Speak- 
er, has been and will continue to be the 
main deterrent to Soviet aggression 
against the free world. The Soviets’ 
understanding of this primary military 
truth has caused them to postpone their 
aggressive plans until such time as they 
might be able to alter the balance of 
power in their favor. Their efforts to rid 
themselves of this restraint have taken 
the form of a vastly expanded air de- 
fense force, a powerful long-range air 
force, and the desperately rapid develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. 

In the event of war, Russia would put 
great reliance on its fleet of over 300 sub- 
marines, a fleet many times larger than 
the one with which Hitler started World 
War II, and more than twice the size of 
the U-boat force at its peak strength. 
The ability of this force. to mine both 
European and American ports and prey 
on Western shipping would present a 
tremendous war-time problem for our 
defense. 

Our great Navy would have its hands 
full, coping with this problem, and 
maintaining the safety of our sea lines 
of communications. Furthermore, most 
Russian targets, the destruction of which 
would paralyze the Soviet ability to con- 
tinue an aggressive war, are a thousand 
miles and more inside the Iron Curtain. 
At the present time, and for some years 
to come, the only aircraft capable of 
reaching them are the medium and heavy 
bombers of our strategic air command. 

General White summarizes his argu- 
ment in these forcible words: 

By placing our emphasis upon air power 
in order to favor the success of our strategy 
for peace, we accomplish four things: First, 
we exploit our national technological genius. 
Second, we compensate for our relative de- 
ficiency in manpower. Third, we assure the 
continued support of our allies. And fourth, 
we apply our limited national resources to 
the building of a military force peculiarly 


suited to our geographic position and our 
strategic problem. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no logic in recog- 
nizing the military threat to our security 
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today, and not taking action to meet 
it. Nor is there any logic in recognizing 
it, and not reaching a realistic under- 
standing of it. Once understanding it, 
we must do what is essential to our na- 
tional survival, either by preventing war 
or winning it, if war should come. The 
United States Air Force must be main- 
tained at the level of 143 wings approved 
by Congress, and expanded to greater 
size if necessary. General White says it 
is characteristic of us here in America 
to be impatient to finish a job we have 
begun. It is also characteristic of our 
American genius to meet any threat to 
our security with the weapon and the 
force best suited for the purpose. We 
have the weapon and we have the force. 
And I have no doubt that we will remain 
true to our American genius. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I extend my remarks 
by inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following: 


REMARKS By Lt. Gen. THomMas D. WHITE, 
Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL AVIATION EDUCATION COUNCIL IN 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
12, 1953 


In coming here today, it was my intention 
to describe the military threat to our security 
and the security of our allies, and to discuss 
how, within our resources, that threat can be 
dealt with most effectively. I have chosen 
this topic because of all the problems with 
which aviation and aviation education are 
concerned today, the military aspect of na- 
tional security is the foremost. 

It is characteristic of us here in America 
to be impatient to finish a job we have be- 
gun. This element in our national temper 
has had much to do with our rapid growth. 
It has helped to spur us forward into posi- 
tions of leadership in almost every field that 
is distinctly modern. Because of our char- 
acteristic impatience, however, we find it 
difficult to undertake a job whose end is not 
in sight and which calls for a resolute de- 
termination to stick to the task for as long 
as necessary even though progress is barely 
discernible. 

Such is the task of defending ourselves, in 
the cold war, against every effort of the Com- 
munist world to extend its domination over 
free people. If we are to succeed we need 
strength and patience. We need strength— 
moral, economic, and military—to carry on a 
task that stretches before us as far as we 
can see, 

I am sure you will agree that the most 
pressing element of the task before us is to 
prevent a full-scale war. So long as Kremlin- 
dominated world communism remains mili- 
tant, intransigent, and implacably bent on 
world domination only superior military 
strength will protect the free world from 
all-out attack. 

Our immediate concern, therefore, must 
be the creation of a military force of suffi- 
cient potential combat power to deter the 
Soviet Union from putting in motion their 
aggressive plans. We must at the same time 
recognize the possibility that war may come 
about through some circumstance on which 
we might now speculate but which we can- 
not predict. For this reason, the force we 
create must be capable of saving from de- 
struction sufficient of our productive capac- 
ity to enable us to marshal our resources and 
create the military forces essential to ulti- 
mate victory. 

We must consider, then, what sort of mili- 
tary force can be created from our limited 
national resources that will be the most ef- 
fective deterrent to Soviet aggression and at 
the same time offer the greatest assurance 
of survival should we find ourselves the vic- 
tims of a surprise attack, 
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I suggest that we start our search for an 
answer by examining the military power of 
the Soviet Union. Its strength is the sum of 
its war-sustaining resources and its military 
force-in-being. Soviet natural resources, 
skilled manpower, industrial facilities, and 
systems of electric power, transportation, and 
communication make Russia second only to 
the United States as a producing nation. 

In terms of sheer mass, the Soviet military 
force-in-being is second to none. It con- 
sists of five major elements. The first of 
these is the Soviet long-range air force with 
its growing stockpile of atomic bombs. This 
force has about a thousand bombers of a type 
very similar to our own B-29’s. From bases 
in northeast Siberia or in the Archangel- 
Murmansk area they are capable of making 
one-way attacks on any city in the United 
States. By refueling from aerial tankers 
at one or more points along their route 
Soviet bombers could carry out two-way 
operations, 

The second element of Soviet military 
strength is its home air defense force which 
is led by Stalin's son and equipped with a 
large number of modern jet interceptors and 
radar control and warning stations. 

The third element is the Soviet tactical 
air force which is organized into air armies 
and which operates the majority of the 
approximately 20,000 aircraft in Soviet com- 
bat units. The aircraft of the tactical air 
armies are designed to give protection to 
the Soviet ground forces, and to provide 
striking power ahead of their advance. 

The Soviet ground force, the fourth ele- 
ment of their military strength, is enormous 
by any standard of comparison. Within a 
few weeks the Red army could more than 
treble its present strength of well over 100 
divisions, It could overwhelm any ground 
force the free world could now place in 
its path. 

The fifth element of Soviet military 
strength is their submarine force. Although 
the Red navy has only a handful of heavy 
ships in its surface fleet and no carriers at 
all, it has over 300 submarines of all types. 
This Soviet undersea fleet is many times 
larger than the U-boat force with which 
Hitler began World War II, and more than 
twice as large as the German U-boat 
strength. Its ability to mine both European 
and American ports and to attack our ship- 
ping with torpedoes makes maintaining the 
safety of our sea lines of communications a 
tremendous wartime problem. 

In the light of what we know, then, of the 
nature of Soviet military strength let us look 
again at the problem we stated a little earlier. 
The question was, “What sort of military 
force can be created from our limited re- 
sources that will be the most effective de- 
terrent to Soviet aggression and at the same 
time offer the greatest assurance of sur- 
vival should we find ourselves the victims of 
a surprise attack?” Let us first address our- 
selves to this question from the standpoint 
of the United States and later examine our 
conclusions as they bear upon our friends 
abroad. 

I do not think anyone would hesitate long 
in selecting from the elements of Soviet mil- 
itary strength the Soviet long-range air force 
with its growing stockpile of atomic bombs 
as the element that poses a direct and im- 
mediate threat to the United States itself. 

The Red army and its supporting tactical 
aircraft are a dangerous threat to all na- 
tions occupying land areas contiguous to the 
Soviet Union, but the United States itself is 
far beyond their reach. The submarine fleet 
threatens our ability to supply our overseas 
bases and could certainly restrict our im- 

of some strategic material. But aside 
from the possibility that submarines might 
be able to attack our coastal cities with 
guided missiles, the submarine itself is not 
a menace to our physical security. 

Bearing in mind, then, that we are trying 
to identify the Soviet threat to the immedi- 
ate physical security and internal economy 


of the United States we are forced to reaf- 
firm our first selection: the Soviet long- 
range air force with its stockpile of atomic 
bombs, This force has made us for the first 
time in our history vulnerable to sudden 
and devastating attack. 

But if it is granted that the foremost 
threat to the United States is the Soviet 
long-range air force, how does this fact bear 
upon our commitments in the defense of 
Western Europe? It is quite generally recog- 
nized that the United States is the great 
source of the free world’s material strength 
in its opposition to the extension of Com- 
munist domination. Much of the moral im- 
petus and most of the heavy equipment that 
have carried NATO toward the achievement 
of a military organization has come from 
the United States. This is not to say that 
our allies have not made measurable con- 
tributions toward their own security or that 
there is not considerable industrial potential 
in the free world that has not yet been re- 
habilitated or developed. 

We have not yet, however, built a NATO 
army that could stop the advance of the 
Red army across the north central European 
plains; nor have we yet built a NATO air 
force that could win the crucial battle for 
air superiority in European skies. The 
achievement of such forces will require sac- 
rifices far beyond anything we or our allies 
have yet made. They will need, almost as 
a prior condition, to overcome ancient sus- 
picions and to subordinate immediate na- 
tional interest to the cause of common safety, 
In short, time and patience are as necessary 
to the ultimate success of NATO as tanks 
and tactical aircraft. 

If NATO is to become a bulkwark against 
Soviet aggression the United States must 
remain an effective producer of defense 
materials and NATO's other members must 
have the time they need to solve their eco- 
nomic problems, increase their industrial 
productivity, and train their manpower. This 
means that in the meantime for minimum 
security we must counter the threat of the 
Soviet long-range air force as a task of first 
priority, and that some means must be 
found to deter Soviet aggression while NATO 
slowly gains the strength its plans require. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out to 
this audience that the threat of an air force 
can only be met by a better air force, wheth- 
er it is a counterpoise in peace or a counter- 
attacking force in war. Our task of first pri- 
ority, then, must be to bring such a force 
into being. This force, described in the 
broadest terms, must consist of three 
parts. The first of these is our air de- 
fense force, comprised of interceptor 
aircraft which are alerted and guided to 
the attacking enemy by a system of early 
warning stations. A well-trained, well- 
equipped air defense force might, under fa- 
vorable conditions, destroy as much as 30 
percent of an attacking force before it 
reaches its target. Ordinarily, we would ex- 
pect our air defense force ta be consider- 
ably less effective. 

For this reason we can reasonably count 
on an air defense force to do no more than 
take the keen edge from an enemy attack, 
The only real hope for the safety of our 
cities lies in the ability of the second ele- 
ment of our force, our long-range bombers, 
to destroy the Soviet long-range air force 
on its bases, and to destroy in the factories, 
the refineries, and the transformer and hy- 
droelectric stations the means for replacing 
those losses. 

Most of these targets are 1,000 miles and 
more inside the Iron Curtain. At the pres- 
ent time, and for some years to come, the 
only aircraft capable of reaching them are 
the medium and heavy bombers of our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

The very real ability of our long-range 
bomber force to reach and destroy with 
atomic bombs the sources of Soviet military 
power is understood by the Kremlin. Their 
understanding of this primary military truth 
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has caused them to postpone their aggressive 
plans until such time as they might be able 
to alter the balance of power in their favor. 
Their efforts to rid themselves of this re- 
straint has taken the form of a vastly ex- 
panded air defense force, a powerful long- 
range air force, and the desperately rapid 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Although this paramount task of deterring 
an all-out Soviet attack and of assuring our 
survival, if it should come, falls to our fighter 
interceptors and our long-range bombers, 
there is an essential job to be done by the 
third element of our Air Force. That third 
element is comprised of our tactical air 
units. We are determined to help defend 
our allies and certain important strategic 
areas from attack by the Red army. Such 
a defense against formidable numerical odds 
would be possible only if we could win air 
superiority over the Soviet tactical air 
armies, retard the movement of Soviet 
troops and supplies into and .within the 
battle areas, and provide front-line support 
for our troops in action. These tasks fall 
in large measure upon our tactical air units 
and those of our allies. 

Thus our long-range bomber force, our 
air defense force, and our tactical air force 
are the prime deterrents to Soviet aggres- 
sion and, should war come, the only reliable 
military means at our disposal to protect 
our cities—and to an important extent the 
cities and territories of our allies. These 
forces will continue to deter and protect 
only so long as they maintain a degree of 
relative superiority over their Soviet coun- 
terparts, and only so long as they have real 
combat power. For these reasons our Air 
Force must be expanded to adequate size as 
a matter of the most urgent importance. 

By placing our emphasis upon air power 
in order to favor the success of our strategy 
for peace, we accomplish four things: First, 
we exploit our national technological genius, 
Second, we compensate for our relative defi- 
ciency in manpower. Third, we assure the 
continued support of our allies. And fourth, 
we apply our limited national resources to 
the building of a military force peculiarly 
suited to our geographic position and our 
strategic problem. 

The widespread understanding of this 
eoncept is, I am certain, a prerequisite to 
the attainment of our national objectives, 
and perhaps essential to our national sur- 
vival. 

For nations must adjust their thinking to 
the changing world, a process that you here 
are hastening in the United States. It is 
well that you are. In a democracy such as 
ours the informed citizen is the ultimate 
judge of our national policies. If we as a 
Nation can free our minds from habitual 
thought patterns and see with fresh percep- 
tion the world and our relationship to it we 
will be better equipped to inspire new poli- 
cies and better qualified to judge their worth. 

By heightening our ability to perform this 
civic duty, aviation education can make a 
significant contribution to national security, 
By modifying school curriculums in response 
to new social influences educators can better 
prepare students for the realities of the 
world of today and tomorrow. They can 
achieve this objective to an important de- 
gree by helping the youth of today to under- 
stand, evaluate, and relate the capabilities of 
aviation to the rest of their environment. 

The Air Force recognizes the importance 
of aviation education to our national growth 
and development. As many of you know, 
our civilian auxiliary, the Civil Air Patrol, 
has participated in the vital work that is 
going forward in this field. I am sure you 
will forgive me if I express pride in the fact 
that the Civil Air Patrol was recently award- 
ed the Frank G. Brewer trophy for its work 
during the past 10 years in aviation educa- 
tion. In their high school aviation educa- 
tion program, their cadet exchange program, 
in summer encampments, and in aviation 
education workshops the Civil Air Patrol has 
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made a significant contribution to national 
understanding of air power. 

I said a moment ago that by equipping 
our citizens to inspire new approaches to 
national problems and make more valid judg- 
ments of some of our national policies you 
who are working in the field of aviation edu- 
cation can make a significant contribution 
to national security. In the world of today 
military strength is essential to national 
security, and of the component elements of 
our military strength, aviation is of tower- 
ing importance. It is urgently necessary, 
therefore, that our national understanding 
of air power, and particularly of military air 
power be equal to the needs of our day. 

And therein lies a very real challenge to 
aviation education. For if we are to enjoy 
national security and if the right of the 
individual to seek fulfillment of his poten- 
tialities under freedom is to endure, our mili- 
tary policy must reflect the true strength of 
our Nation and the genius of our age. 


Basic Changes Needed in Immigration 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
clipping from a recent edition of the 
Washington Post. I think it emphasizes 
the fact that change of our immigration 
and naturalization policy as expressed in 
the McCarran-Walter Act is being urged, 
not by any single religious or racial 
group, but by many groups regardless of 
race, creed, or religious belief. 

CATHOLICS ASK IMMIGRATION Law CHANGE 


“An immediate change in our basic immi- 
gration law, or emergency legislation” was 
called for yesterday by the board of directors 
of the National Council of Catholic Women. 

Board members from ail over the United 
States wound up a 3-day meeting in Wash- 
ington with adoption of statements on do- 
mestic and foreign relations and immigra- 
tion. Mrs. William H. Dalton, Augusta, Me., 
presided over the meetings. 

The Catholic women declared that “we 
should seek immediately a just and accepta- 
ble substitute for our national-origins for- 
mula.” They emphasized that immigration 
should not be on the basis of race, 

“We pledge our efforts in an- educational 
program to inculcate a Christian and demo- 
cratic attitude toward immigration,” board 
members promised. 

They commended the “high-minded policy 
of our Government” in working on mutual 
problems and sharing technical knowledge 
with other countries. 

Their statement charged that “recent at- 
tempts to encourage a disregard for moral 
law in meeting conditions of over population 
are a shocking denial not only of the dignity 
and sanctity of the human being, but also 
exhibit a lack of confidence in God.” 

Three women from the Washington area 
were named to committee positions during 
the board meeting. They are Mrs. George D. 
Rock of Washington; Mrs. Winfield D. Smart, 
Falls Church, Va., and Mrs. Hugh McGrath, 
Arlington, Va. 

It was decided that the next biennial na- 
tional convention of the National Council 
of Catholic: Women will be held in Boston 
in the fall of 1954, 


Mayor Kenny, of Jersey City, Breaks Up 
the Hague-Eggers Waterfront Rack- 
eteer Combine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent of the House of 
Representatives, I incorporate below the 
remarks of the Honorable John V. 
Kenny, mayor of Jersey City, concerning 
his afirmative action to combat the 
racketeering and the gangsterism so 
long prevalent on the waterfront in the 
port of New York. 

I have conferred with the mayor on 
this situation in an effort to arrive at 
suitable Federal legislation that would 
help remove this blight that has existed 
in the port of New York for over 30 
years. 

In cooperation with the local authori- 
ties, and at the expressed wish of my 
constituency, I intend to introduce leg- 
islation to give the Federal Government 
more authority to correct these abuses. 
THE POSITIVE APPROACH Towarp PIER PEACE, 

INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES IN 

SEEKING WATERFRONT PEACE IN JERSEY CITY 

(By Mayor John V. Kenny) 
1. PIER TURBULENCE 

Pier turbulence did not mushroom out 
overnight in Jersey City. The beginning of 
the current waterfront strife occurred March 
2, 1949, at 7:50 a. m., **hen longshoremen 
walked out at pier F, objecting to reported 
hiring favoritism shown to out-of-town 
workers by Willie Troy, boss stevedore. The 
-day strike which followed spread to most 
of the piers in the city. This occurred dur- 
ing the administration of Frank H. Eggers. 

The affinity of Eggers and the same Willie 
Troy is shown by a photograph taken when 
Troy was the guest of honor at a dinner, 
February 14, 1949. The.persons in the photo- 
graph include Eggers, Willie Troy, the late 
former Commissioner Daniel Casey, and one 
James F. McGovern, Jr., the close associate 
of Hague and Eggers and according to the 
Todisca affidavit—the late Charles Yanowsky. 

When I assumed office I adopted a policy 
of noninterference in the internal affairs of 
unions. This policy included the Longshore- 
men’s Union. As a result of this policy there 
were election contests in the Longshoremen’s 
Union and labor unrest resulted from inter- 
necine union disputes. 

2. FATHER DOBSON APPOINTMENT 

On March 6, 1951, I appointed the Rev- 
erend Philip E. Dobson, S. J., then director of 
St. Peter’s College Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, and now president of Canisius Col- 
lege, as chairman of a citizens’ waterfront 
committee to investigate conditions and 
make recommendations for the improvement 
of conditions along the Jersey City water- 
front. 

I pledged every agency of the city would 
be at his disposal. I felt that he would have 
been very helpful in dealing with the situa- 
tion as an impartial, nonpolitical, and com- 
pletely free agent because of his illustrious 
background as an authority on labor mat- 
ters. Unfortunately, because of events com- 
pletely beyond the realm of Father Dob- 
son and myself, the priest withdrew his ac- 
ceptance 4 days later, on March 10, 1951. 

3, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Through Assemblyman Tumulty, who was 
also my secretary, I instituted the father of 
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this present law enforcement council, It 
was a legislative committee for law and 
order, which met at the State house assembly 
chambers in Trenton on October 17, 1951, 
and which formally urged the Governor to 
conyene a special session of the 1951 legis- 
lature, for the purpose of enacting legisla- 
tion for the creation of a State crime com- 
mission. 

Such commission was to include nonpar-~ 
tisan representatives throughout the State, 
outstanding citizens who would investigate 
and make recommendations concerning the 
stamping out of racketeering, gambling, nar- 
cotics traffic and all organized crime, as well 
as the waterfronts of the State. No action 
was taken by the Governor on this request 
at the time. In fact, the Governor did 
nothing. about this request until June of. 
this year. 


4. SUPPORT BY HUDSON COUNTY FREEHOLDERS 
OF GOVERNOR'S WATERFRONT INVESTIGATION 


As the county Democratic leader I urged 
action by the Board of Chosen Freeholders of 
Hudson County on the request of Prosecutor 
Horace K. Roberson for funds to be used by 
Gen, H. Norman Schwarzkopf, personal in- 
vestigator for Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of water- 
front conditions. 

Accordingly, on October 25, 1951, the 
board of freeholders appropriated $90,000 and 
made this sum available to General Schwarz- 
kopf. 

I am informed that to date a total of 
$58,002.92 of Hudson County funds has been 
spent by Governor Driscoll’s representative. 
I understand that the county has been asked 
to hold the remaining $31,997.08 in escrow for 
the future use of the Governor's investi- 
gative body, headed by General Schwarzkopf, 

This $90,000 appropriation—considerably 
more than the funds the State of New Jersey 
made available to the law-enforcement coun- 
cil for its investigation—is but one manner 
in which my administration has cooperated 
with law-enforcement bodies, 

The knowledge and experience of the Jer- 
sey City Police Department's excellent: water- 
front detectives have been placed at the dis- 
posal of Federal, State, and county law en- 
forcement or investigate bodies upon request, 


5. BARRING OF UNDESIRABLES FROM NEW YORK 


Early this year infiltration of New York 
and other out-of-town hoodlums on the 
Jersey City piers was intensified, and the 
Jersey City Police Department, at my direc- 
tion, stepped up its operations against these 
possessors of long criminal records. We 
barred the following men from the piers: 
Joseph (The Hat) Chiarello, Robert Turney, 
Joseph Gernie, Edward DeCurtis, and Pas- 
quale Valenza. The records of Chiarello, 
Turney, and Gernie are submitted in evi- 
dence, 

This action was taken because we had reli- 
able police information that they were up 
to no good, information later substantiated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
These hoodlums took the city to court and 
were successful in obtaining, under order of 
Superior Court Judge Thomas Stanton, on 
April 4, 1952, an injunction which prohibited 
our official police action. 

Our policy in barring Chiarello has been 
duplicated, it may be noted, by the United 
States Navy. 

As recently as this past Christmas eve, 
Chiarello figured in the news when two of 
his henchmen allegedly beat up a longshore- 
man in a Jersey City tavern for refusing to 
contribute to a fund for Chiarello who had 
been barred by the Government from work- 
ing on the Leonardo ammunition pier. I 
submit a copy of the police report on that 
incident. 

6. MUNICIPAL REGISTRATION OF DOCK WORKERS 
WITH CRIMINAL RECORDS 

Temporarily blocked by the superior court 
injunction, I sought another method of 
fighting the criminal element, and caused 
to be introduced a municipal ordinance, re- 
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quiring men with lengthy police records to 
register themselves with the police depart- 
ment. This was done so that we would 
strengthen our control over individuals who 
were certainly not an asset to society. 

We have found, as a result of this regis- 
tration, that men with records, ranging from 
rape to grand larceny, men whose whole his- 
tory is one of association with all that is 
evil and repugnant, have been and are em- 
ployed on our piers. 

T. THE PIER PEACE PLAN 

The pier peace plan is a constructive so- 
lution to waterfront strifez-perhaps not the 
complete panacea to the problem but at least 
a sincere attempt at meeting the problem. 

I asked Governor Driscoll to act upon this 
plan on May 28 of this year. I urged the 
Governor to call a special session of the New 
Jersey State Legislature for the purpose of 
passing the plan. I took this action as a re- 
sult of numerous conferences with director 
of public safety, Louis J. Messano, Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, and Prosecutor Hor- 
ace K. Roberson, of Hudson County. 

The proposal calls for the licensing and 
bonding of stevedoring companies and hiring 
bosses. It was agreed by the governor's own 
investigator, the prosecutor, and Jersey City 
officials that such a proposal for State legis- 
lation would help eliminate pier trouble 
stemming from the discrimination practiced 
by several stevedoring companies through 
hiring bosses in the assigning and parceling 
out of jobs to longshoremen. 

As recently as December 1 of this year, 
when a special session of the legislature was 
pending, I again called upon the Governor 
for support of the pier peace plan, because 
of the fact that the only way to deal with 
the undesirables who haunt the piers of our 
State is to legislate them out of existence. 

I have not heard from the Governor, but 
the record of the State legislature shows that 
Assemblyman Maurice Brady, of Hudson 
County, introduced the proposal at the De- 
cember session this year. It appears that 
the Republican-controlled legislature per- 
mitted it to wither on the vine. 

In the past several weeks authorities, in- 
cluding Governor Driscoll and the president 
of the New York City Council, Rudolph Hal- 
ley, have publicly intimated that perhaps 
there is merit in aspects of legislative action 
such as the pler-peace plan, which was 
drafted at my direction by former Assembly- 
man Jacob Friedland, counsel to many 
unions and one of the State's authorities on 
labor problems. 

I hereby recommend to this law enforce- 
ment council that it exert every effort to 
promulgate the pier peace plan. 


8, CONCLUSION 


I have stated previously that my admin- 
istration has cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent with law-enforcement bodies interested 
in wiping out crime along the waterfront 
or wherever it may exist. ; 

This is not an idle statement, as the rec- 
ords of the Hudson County prosecutor’s of- 
fice, the records of General Schwarzkopf, and 
the files of the New York Crime Commission 
will attest. 

We have encouraged the appearance of our 
crack waterfront squad before the State 
crime commission and they have testified in 
a manner which I think was helpful. Their 
testimony, I feel, corroborates my continued 
claim that we are fighting crime along the 
waterfront, and certainly Detective Wal- 
dron’s statement, that a hoodlum offered 
him and his associates a $75,000 bribe, is 
proof positive that no criminal element ever 
received approbation from high authority to 
engage in nefarious activities on the piers. 

In all sincerity, I, too, appeared before the 
State crime commission in New York, in 
order to reveal what I had done to combat 
crime. I told of meeting with Tony Bender 
on March 14, 1952, and I told of my opposi- 


tion to the attempted infiltration to Jersey 
City of New York hoodlums and gangsters. 

My testimony was interrupted by illness, 
and when the time approached for me to 
resume testimony I had reports that certain 
phases of the investigation by the New York 
State Crime Commission were taking a po- 
litical turn. 

In all humility and complete sincerity, I 
quote, in regard to these character assassins, 
the ageless phrase: “In whose hands are in- 
iquities, their right hand is filled with gifts. 
But as for me, I have walked in my inno- 
cence,” 

I honestly feel that my record is a good 
one. I have done everything humanly pos- 
sible to bring to the city of Jersey City better 
government than it has experienced in many, 
many years, and this includes the manner 
in which our department of public safety 
has operated. 

The Hudson County grand jury, in its 
presentment handed up by its foreman, 
William J. McKinley, to Judge Hayden Proc- 
tor, January- 2, 1952, stated there was no 
organized crime in Hudson County. It made 
mention of their feelings that “many ha- 
bitual criminals ply their trade here, many 
of them not residents of the county.” (These 
criminals are the same ones we have sought 
to oust from our community.) 

In its conclusion the Hudson County grand 
jury stated: “It is the observation of the 
grand jury that highly organized and syndi- 
cated gambling does not exist in Hudson 
County.” 

The record of gambling arrests during my 
administration is a good one. There has 
been no laxity against gamblers and I will 
tolerate no laxity, because I feel, as does 
Deputy Attorney General Nelson Stamler, 
that there is a definite link between the dock 
mobsters and the members of the gambling 
fraternity. 

I feel that gambling has been tolerated 
in other sections of the State; organized 
gambling, which operates to such a degree 
that certainly there must be collusion by 
the authorities. I feel that it is entirely 
within the province of this council to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and assiduously all 
phases of the racketeering problems with 
which the State is faced. 

I feel that the council would be remiss 
in its duties if it were merely to concern 
itself with but one tentacle of this disgust- 
ing, slimy octopus of crime and ignore the 
other active arms of the beast. 

I hope that the State government is try- 
ing to catch the monster and eliminate it 
as it rears up in the various areas through- 
out the State. 

With that in’ mind, I have presented the 
proffer of assistance, 


Team Play Key to Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
fifth and final article of a series which 
truly comprise a modern saga of the sea 
and: based on the experiences of Editor 
Glenn MacDonald, of the Bay City 
(Mich.) Times, aboard the aircraft car- 
rier U. S. S. Bon Homme Richard, is 
herewith presented under the unani- 
mous consent granted me by the House: 

_ Men, Nor MACHINES, MAKE THE NAvY 

(Evrror’s Nore.—This is the fifth and con- 
cluding article in a series designed to ac- 
quaint Bay Cityans with how a new concep- 
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tion of modern war—the aircraft carrier— 
operates at sea.) 


(By Glenn MacDonald) 


The immutability of that old axiom about 
time and tide not waiting still stands. 

Weather and waves hadn’t been too kind 
on our ocean junket and time ran out too 
soon. The big “Bonnie Dick” had expected 
far more than the 800 aircraft landings she 
had endured since Monday, but the laws of 
probability had militated to the contrary. 
We were headed for home, 

To those so accustomed to the sea, it no 
doubt was a welcome departure. To the 
others the farewell was all too quick. The 
action had been tremendous, but the hours 
all too short. Still the whistle had blown. 
The curtain was down, Another saga of the 
sea was ending and sailors were heading for 
home, 

We were aboard to observe marine maneu- 
vers, wherein a mother ship either embraces 
or discards all other types of travel. It was 
an extravaganza with the trappings, a dis- 
play in which no holds are barred. 

As I pondered the entire undertaking, 
thinking chiefly of the excitement and effi- 
ciency galore, I chanced upon an open-faced 
Irishman. O'Brien was the name and lieu- 
tenant of the ship was his job. He came 
from an old New England fishing family, 
and salt ran free in his veins. He'd been a 
Navy man for 23 years, up, if you please, from 
white cap to the braid. 

He visited as we arranged the satchels, 
and from his many observations it became 
immediately apparent that to his notion it’s 
men, not machines, that make navies. He 
might have something there, and I began to 
reflect upon the many redoubtable characters 
I had met on this trip. 

One, in particular, to give you an insight 
of those unannounced in these spectacular 
displays. His name is Howard Thayer, who 
lives at Los Angeles, He's 26, smooth-faced, 
a college graduate, unwed except to the sea, 
and a lieutenant, junior grade. 

I had seen him a couple times over cups 
of the wardroom coffee. He isn’t particu- 
larly shy, still anything other than obtrusive. 
He is just one of the lads aboard, tickled to 
now be flying jets. - It-seemed incredible that 
this youngster was representative of these 
comet-like jockeys we had been exalting. It 
was even more unbelievable that this lad was 
one of the most celebrated Korean heroes, 
But there he was, his future hopes unmarred 
by all the attendant publicity. 

I discovered that he and an ensign named 
Schechter roomed together aboard the U. S. S. 
Valley Forge, another carrier, while on Ko- 
rean duty. On acertain mission Thayer was 
Schechter’s wingman, both pressing home 
their attack on a Communist marshaling 
grounds and neither much caring about the 
antiaircraft shells bursting on all sides. 

Suddenly Thayer heard a scream over his 
radio: “I'm blind; for God's sake, help me; 
I’m blind.” 

Thayer finally found the companion Sky- 
raider roaring upwards toward a heavy over- 
cast at 10,000 feet. 

“Plane in trouble, rock your wings,” 
Thayer pleaded by radio. “Plane in trouble, 
rock your wings.” He wasn’t too sure for he 
couldn't see signs of fire. But the unheeding 
craft continued skyward. Too much more, 
Thayer knew, and it would be too late. 

“Put your nose down,” he shouted, “and 
move over. I'm coming up. This is Thayer. 
Put your nose down quick. Get it over, I'm 
only 100 feet away.” 

Now dimly conscious, but still unable to 
see, Schechter started to respond. Stunned, 
bleeding, and hurtling through space, he 
started to recall that when 1,200 feet over 
Wongsang-ni of North Korea an enemy shell 
had blown away most of the cockpit of his 
plane, his eyesight included. Death seemed 
inevitable, but here was his chum to the res- 
cue. From the seat of his pants to the 
position of his body, Schechter knew he was 
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down-bound. Minutes later Thayer had di- 
rected him (and all by radio) safely on to 
the deck of the carrier. It was Schechter’s 
last flight. He is now a student at Stanford, 
the sight of one eye having been restored. 

Thayer is but symbolic of those you meet 
on a tour like this. No one points out the 
others for the prima donnas apparently don’t 
last. You're one of the boys, part of the 
ball club, or else. 

I learned that rather quickly. Thayer and 
I were having an easy cup of coffee, but an 
officer had a different idea. There was an- 
other of the innumerable tours of the ship, 
and as an admiralty guest, I was 3 
Before I could turn, Thayer had vanished, 
He understood protocol. 

I was disappointed because chatting with 
him was much more comforting than more 
of the Navy’s idea of supervised recreation. 
They presuppose that you want nothing in 
capsule form, 

It’s the whole deal or nothing. So you're 
off once more with no consideration given 
to the fact you are unaccustomed to endless 
miles of walking, or mountainous stairways, 
or courting disaster on skyline catwalks. 
Still it is the Navy baring her soul, and 
you're there of your own volition. So you 
forget about Thayer and the others to trudge 
obediently along as a student. 

As you frown to consider how very little 
you know as compared with the various 
guides you've had, you suddenly discover the 
whole tour is ending for there is San Diego's 
lengthening shoreline coming sharply into 
focus. You could almost hear the excite- 
ment of the salty air. And why not? The 
broad-beamed Essex, a companion carrier, 
had arrived just ahead of us, back from her 
Korean tour of duty. 

The port soon was alive with its seamen, 
their ships now idle at dock. And as we 
walked away we wondered if maybe the old 
lieutenant wasn’t right when he observes 
that it’s men, not the machines, that make 
navies. 


Labor Opposes Federal Sales Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Earl G. Quinn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois State Legislative Committee of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, has sent 
me a copy of the resolutions of the com- 
mittee on the matter of a Federal sales 
tax. I do not anticipate that the 83d 
Congress will seriously consider the im- 
position of a tax of this nature placing 
an unfair share of its burden upon those 
in the lower-wage brackets. But it is 
well at this time to let it be known that 
any attempt to impose such an unfair 
tax upon the working people of the 
United States would meet a storm of 
popular disapproval, Iam extending my 
remarks to include the resolutions re- 
ferred to: 

RESOLUTION 9, SUBMITTED BY CLYDE M. BETTS, 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, LODGE No. 439 
Whereas there has been some discussion of 


® proposed Federal retail occupational or 
‘sales tax; and 


Whereas such a tax costs the workingman 
in the lower-wage brackets a greater per- 


centage of his income than those in higher- 
income brackets; and 

Whereas when any such form of tax is 
imposed on the people, there is not only the 
continual threat that such tax will be in- 
creased, but that we will have it indefinitely, 
with little or no chance that it will ever be 
repealed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Legisla- 
tive Committee, in convention assembled, go 
on record as opposing any Federal retail 
occupational or sales tax; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do all in our power to 
prevent such a tax being imposed on us by 
the 83d Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our two United States Senators and 
to all Illinois members of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

Action: The committee on resolutions rec- 
ommended concurrence Chairman Charles 
Scheid moved that we concur in the recom- 
mendation. Motion seconded and carried. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, we 
soon shall have before this body the ques- 
tion of the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

We hear from some quarters the de- 
mand or request or hopeful expectancy, 
of the elimination of all trade barriers. 
Recently a large industrialist advocated 
the removal of all tariffs under the con- 
ditions set forth in his statement, which 
is not quite clear to a very large segment 
of the American public. 

The Senator from Kansas is inclined 
to the view that our future conduct and 
our future action should be determined 
only after we have carefully considered 
all phases of this important question. 
There are many pitfalls—there are and 
will be many injurious effects, as well 
as false claims as to what the results 
and benefits would be. 

On January 5, 1953, this year, at the 
56th annual conference of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in Kan- 
sas City, an address was delivered by 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy. This speech is 
worthy of being read and reread, and 
of being given thoughful consideration, 
and should prove very helpful to us as 
we approach these important tariff and 
trade matters in the near future. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will make approxi- 
mately 2% pages of the RECORD, at a 
cost of $210. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Trapt, Nor Arop 


Not long ago a new slogan was coined by 
those who seek to reduce our tariff below its 
present low levels. This slogan is “Trade, 
not aid.” It is supposed to put into one 
neat capsule what is held to be the obvious 
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and desirable solution of the dollar-gap prob- 
lem. 

Before we examine the merits of the idea 
contained in this slogan of “Trade, not aid,” 
let us ask what the dollar-gap problem is, 
where it came from, and why it. persists. 
Having done this, we will wish to examine 
the connection, if any, between this gap 
and our tariff and other trade restrictions. 
In order to provide the proper background 
for this we shall review something of our 
economic and trade history during and after 
the two world wars and inquire into the 
trend of our tariff reduction program of the 
past 19 years. e shall also compare our 
trade barriers with those of other countries 
so that we may see where we stand in the 
world. We shall take a look at our own 
economy, at its make up In relation to ex- 
ports and imports, and at the competitive 
impact of this great economy upon other 
trading nations in foreign markets, particu- 
larly upon those countries that are depend- 
ent upon exports for their very existence. 

After all this exploration we should be in 
a better position to pay our respects to the 
bright new slogan “Trade, not aid.” Prop- 
erly translated, this slogan means more im- 
ports so that less foreign aid will be neces- 


sary. 

It is nothing new to say that the dollar 
gap is a symptom of underlying interna- 
tional economic dislocation rather than the 
cause of our difficulties. The gap is the re- 
sult of two world wars. It did not cause 
these wars; the wars, on the contrary, gave 
rise to the gap. After the First World War 
a dollar gap duly developed, but we did not 
recognize it for what it was. We ran head 
on, after a few years, into a worldwide de- 
pression. This depression which began in 
1929 was widely but erroneously attributed 
in this country to the Hawley-Smoot tariff, 
which was not enacted until 1930. Actually 
the depression represented in great part the 
outsweep of the economic tide that had run 
abnormally and artifically high. 

The war and its aftermath had created 
an unusual demand abroad for our goods in 
the 1920's. This was the natural result 
of the temporary disability of our foreign 
competitors, both as producers at home 
and as sellers in their accustomed mar- 
kets abroad. We were therefore called 
upon to supply goods far beyond our normal 
peacetime requirements. This is to say we 
shipped more goods than before, not only to 
Europe but to the markets formerly sup- 
plied by European countries. We facilitated 
this movement of goods by extensive foreign 
loans. In time, the war-retarded countries 
resumed their old places in supplying them- 
selves and their overseas markets. We àc- 
cordingly were forced to fall back upon our- 
selves and were soon in a crisis of over- 
production. i 

After the Second World War, we were in 
due course confronted with another dollar 
gap, despite the lend-lease program—this 
one in aggravated form because of the much 
greater destruction, devastation, and exhaus- 
tion caused by the second conflict. In other 
words, the same economic factors appeared 
during and after both conflicts and by this 
time we should recognize them. 

During the last war, we were again called 
upon to supply our allies among the warring 
nations as well as many markets vacated by 
both our friends and enemies. Then after 
the war, these belligerents themselves were 
economically and physically exhausted. It 
fell to us to supply them with civilian goods 
and materials for reconstruction and eco- 
nomic recovery. We in this country had 
been left free of the war's physical destruc- 
tion. Our factories and farms, our mines and 
ranches, our forests and waters were produc- 
ing at top levels for war purposes, 

When the halt of conflict came we were 
virtually the only great reservoir of indus- 
try and production left in the world, in a 
position to apply first aid to the crippled 
and agonized countries of Europe and the 
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Far East. We were also looked to for con- 
tinuation of our shipments to the war-gained 
and expanded markets of Latin America and 
other parts of the world. Thus there was a 
double demand, above. normal peacetime 
levels, upon our productive forces. We re- 
sponded and the dangerous postwar chasm 
was bridged. f 

We supplied food and clothing, fuel and 
construction materials, machinery and equip- 
ment, agricultural implements, rolling stock 
for railroads, and much else. We helped re- 
build the war-shattered factories in Europe 
and supplied modern equipment in the place 
of the worn out and the obsolete. At the 
same time, we once more exported more 
heavily to the markets vacated by the war- 
bound nations than -eyer before. Little 
wonder that international accounts fell 
out of balance. 

Little wonder also that economic difficul- 
ties would arise (1) as the war-torn coun- 
tries recovered and no longer needed so large 
a volume of our products, (2) as they sought 
to recapture the prewar markets which in 
the meantime had fallen to us, and (3) as 
the greater productivity of their factories, 
equipped with modern machinery, supplied 
in great part by us, came into production. 

Now, the one thing that is clear is that had 
we not been there to help during and after 
the war, or had we been in no position to 
help, no dollar gap would have been de- 
veloped. The dollar gap arose from nothing 
more natural than the fact that we shipped 
more supplies, more materials, more equip- 
ment, more food and clothing, than the re- 
ceiving countries could possibly pay for. 
They had peremptory needs and we had.the 
goods and materials. They were short of 
¿dollars but needed imports; we shipped the 
goods, and that was the making of the gap. 
Since the end of World War II, we have ex- 
tended net foreign aid to the amount of ap- 
„proximately $35 billion. It might be said 
that this is the price that we have paid since 
the war to prevent the Western World from 
falling into chaos and communism, From all 
appearances the end is not yet. 

In 1951, the dollar gap, after having nar- 
rowed in 1949 and 1950, again widened to the 
visible magnitude of more than $4 billion. 
That figure was the difference between our 
.exports, which in 1951 amounted to $15 bil- 
-Mon, and our imports, which fell just short 
.of $11 billion. The exports, of course, in- 
cluded our billion-dollar military aid. Our 
normal trade was therefore more nearly in 
balance. In 1952 the gap was again narrowed, 
but it was still there. In other words, other 
countries are still -buying from us in a vol- 
ume greater than their capacity to pay in 
dollars. Our Treasury makes up the differ- 
ence; and this comes back to all of us in 
the form of tax collections. In short, we 
are subsidizing a considerable part of our ex- 
ports. The slogan, “Trade, not aid” addresses 
_itself to this fact. It concedes the undesir- 
ability of keeping Europe and Japan on the 
-dole -but can only suggest higher United 
States imports as a remedy. 

Let us undertake now to relate this state 
of affairs to our tariff and to our official tariff 
and trade policy of the past 18 years. 

In order to do this we must go back to 
1934, the year in which the trade agreements 
program was"launched: The purpose of that 
program was to increase our export trade 
by inducing other countries to reduce their 
tariffs.and other trade barriers, such as dis- 
crimination, preferences, quotas, embargoes, 
exchange restrictions, import licenses, bi- 
lateral trading arrangements, bartering prac- 

` tices, etc. In return we offered to reduce 
our own tariffs. 

As a result of some 25 to 30 bilateral trade 
agreements between us and individual coun- 
tries, negotiated from 1934 to the end of 
World War II, followed by the General Agree- 
“ment on Tariffs and Trade negotiated in 
Geneva in 1947, the Annecy Agreement of 
1949, and the Torquay Conference of 1950, 


in which about 35 countries participated, 
our tariff at the end of 1951 reached the low- 
est point in our history since 1789 when the 
first tariff was enacted. 

Many people are surprised to learn that 
our total imports of nearly $11 billion in 
1951, including both dutiable and duty-free 
items, were burdened by the tariff to the 
extent of only about 5% percent, or about 
1214 percent, if we consider only those of our 
imports on which we do collect a duty. In 


other words, in 1951 we collected $603 million 


in duties on total dutiable imports of $4,820 
million. This is about 12144 percent. Over 
half of our imports are and long have been 
entirely free of duty. The present low levels 
of our duties are the result of actual tariff 
cuts under the trade agreements program and 
of rising prices. The tariff itself has been 
cut about 50 percent. Rising prices have 
caused further reductions in the protection 
afforded by duties that are based on measures 
of weight, dimensions, etc. 

Altogether our average tariff level today, 
by an ad valorem measure, is more than 65 
percent below the level of 20 years ago. This 
is the same, of course, as saying that our 
tariff is now less than one-third as high as 
it was before the trade agreements program 
was launched in 1934. 

In short, the United States stands today as 
a low-tariff country. We rank below Britain, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland in Europe; 
below Canada and Mexico in North America; 
below Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
and Venezuela in South America; and below 
India and Pakistan, Australia, and New 
Zealand in the Far East. This statement can 
be substantiated by official statistics. Yet 
it is still a common occurrence to hear the 
United States characterized as a high-tariff 
country. 

In addition, the United States makes much 
less use of nontariff trade restrictions than 
other countries. This is, of course, no acci- 
dent. It seems fair to say that many of the 
exchange controls, import restrictions, 
quotas, etc., that have been imposed by other 
countries were established as defenses 
against excessive imports of dollar-priced 
goods or goods offered in terms of other so- 
called hard currencies. 

The defenses, in other words, were de- 
signed in great part to prevent the drainage 
of national currencies to dangerously low 
levels, and were and are still necessary be- 
cause of the strong demand for goods, ma- 
chinery, and equipment from the United 
States and. some other countries. What ap- 
pear to us as restrictions against our exports 
were necessary defenses by the war-ex- 
hausted countries to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy brought on by buying beyond the 
means of payment. It was important that 
they put on the brakes and it was desirable 
that they discourage, as many of them did, 
the importation of luxury goods and apply 


_their limited dollar funds to imports essen- 


tial to recovery and to building up their own 
productive resources. This could be done 
through import licensing, through exchange 
controls, including the imposition of higher 
rates on luxuries, through import quotas, 
etc., and all these devices have been utilized 
by foreign countries. Nevertheless the dol- 
lar gap showed itself to be very stubborn 
and is still with us. From this persistence 
we have an indication of how badly the war 


_ threw most of the world off its economic 


balance. 

Although the two World Wars precipitated 
the highly unbalanced and distressing con- 
ditions that have confronted the trading 
nations in recent times, an underlying con- 
tributing factor was already present and 
would have been a disturbing influence even 
if no wars had broken out. This is the high 
productive capacity of our mass production 
industries that has been developing during 
the past 30 or 40 years. The two wars, of 
course, greatly hastened the impact of this 
economic force upon the rest of the world. 
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The adjustment that might have been spread 
over generations was precipitated overnight, 
so to speak. 

While this development of our industry 
may be thanked for saving the Western 
World from economic and political collapse, 
it is, as the result of the two World Wars, 
also the cause of much of our present trou- 
bles and their persistence. It is thus in 
the position of being a hero in part one, but 
the culprit in part two. 

The point is that during the 12 or 18 
years since 1940 our own production has be- 
come geared to the world’s upset economy 
and has established a new equilibrium on 
the basis of conditions that differ profoundly 
from our prewar economy. On the other 
hand, the other nations on our side of the 
international political fence find this new 
equilibrium an impossible medium for the 
reestablishment of their own economies. 

Our large mass production industries be- 
came heavy exporters once they had devel- 
oped capacity beyond the needs of our home 
market. Both world wars stimulated yet 
further the expansion of such industrial 
capacity and, as measured by peacetime re- 
quirements, carried it to extremes. The up- 
shot was and is that these industries now 
find it more than inconvenient to turn the 
outside markets, so heavily supplied by us in 
recent years, back to their prewar suppliers. 

We thus face the necessity of a painful 
readjustment if the dollar gap is to be 
eliminated. 

Those who favor increased trade as a means 
of closing the gap would open yet farther 
our own gates to imports by further tariff 
cuts, customs simplification, repeal of the 
Buy American Act, and similar steps. In this 
way they would offer to the great export na- 
tions such as Britain, Germany, Japan, etc., 


.a substitute market in this country in return 


for the markets that fell to us during the 
war and in which we became entrenched. 
This is like cutting down a grown tree in 
your neighbor's yard in order to save a young 
tree of your own planted during the war. 

In order to appreciate the degree to which 
we came to supply the non-European mar- 
kets, a table is provided below which shows 
the percentage share of various markets sup- 
plied by us in 1938 and 1939, i. e., prewar, 
and again in 1947 and 1951, i. e., postwar: 


United States share in the imports of 
selected countries 


[Percent of total imports supplied by United States] 


1938 


Importing country 1937 


Argentina............ 6, 17.4 45.4 22. 
Brazil. 23.1 A. 2 61.3 41.8 
27.8 43.7 56.1 
70.9 86.7 83. 2 
57.7 88. 4 82.7 
34.3 58.3 56.3 
Ey) Rare 56.4 74.1 67.4 
84 30.3 23.5 
12.6 38.4 20.0 
17.0 Ley Reece 
62.7 74.9 68.8 
10.5 33.3 12.0 
pe EE Px TS 24.3 91.9 327 


From this table it can be seen how ex- 
tensively we came to supply important for- 
eign markets as a result of World War H. 
Our share of the imports into Argentina, for - 
example, increased from 17 percent in 1938 


to 45 percent in 1947. In the case of Brazil 
we went from 24 percent in 1938 to 61 per- 
cent in 1947, In Peru we increased from 34 
percent to 58 percent; in India, from 6 per- 
cent to 30 percent; in Indonesia, from 12 per- 
cent to 38 percent; in China, from 17 percent 
to 51 percent; in Turkey, from 10 percent to 
33 percent. 

Obviously this meant that the other great 
exporting countries that must export in 
order to exist, had lost what we gained. 
After 1947 our share declined and in a few 
instances European countries had by 1951 
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regained their prewar share of certain out- 
side markets. However, in other important 
cases they still fell short by a considerable 
eean of recapturing their accustomed 


kr 1951 figures in the table show a defl- 
nite recession in the share of the total im- 
ports of the listed countries supplied by the 
United States compared with 1947. In other 
words, other countries had recaptured an 
appreciable share of their prewar markets. 
It is equally obvious, on the other hand, that 
in spite of this gain, our share in 1951 had 
not shrunk to the 1938 level. For example, 
in the case of Brazil our share went from 
24 percent in 1938 to 61 percent in 1947. In 
1951 our share did indeed decline but not 
back to 24 percent. It dropped from 61 
percent to 41 percent or a little over half- 
way back. 

A calculation based upon the shares en- 
Joyed by Britain and Germany alone in the 
markets of various non-European countries 
(exclusive of the United States) shows that 
if these two countries had in 1951 regained 
their 1938 share, their 1951 exports would 
have exceeded their actual 1951 exports by 
something over $1.5 billion. Other Euro- 
pean countries would under the same condi- 
tion also have expanded their 1951 exports 
but not to the extent of Britain and 
Germany. 

It is safe to say that if the countries that 
‘were set back so grievously by the war in 
their foreign trade had succeeded in recap- 
turing their prewar share of the outside 
markets, the dollar gap would have disap- 
peared in 1951. Their exports would have 
been greater by $3 or $4 billion than they 
Were and that increase would have bridged 
‘the gap. 

The statistics on this subject reveal that 
great progress has been made since 1947 to- 
ward restoration of the prewar pattern of 
trade. Had the Korean war not intervened, 
the rate of progress would have been dis- 
tinctly greater than it was and the prewar 
balance might have been restored by the 
end of 1952. 

However, the Korean war did intervene 
and the dollar gap, after an interval, was 
again widened. The upshot is that today 
we have a choice of several alternatives. 
One is a continuation of foreign aid to the 
degree that may be regarded as necessary. 
This method would continue to distribute 
the cost over all our people. Another is to 
reduce our tariffs yet further and thus in- 
-crease our imports. This is what is con- 
templated in the slogan “Trade, not aid.” 
This expedient, while designed to help our 
exporters, would load the burden upon those 
industries and branches of agriculture that 
would bear the brunt of the increased im- 
port competition. 

A third alternative, clearly visible from 
the trade figures, would lie in the recapture 
of their prewar markets by the dollar-short 
countries. This would presuppose a fur- 
ther withdrawal by our own exporters; 1. e., 
to the 1938 or prewar position. Such a re- 
treat would recognize our postwar dominant 
position in the third markets as a windfall 
that came to us from the war. It would 
recognize the equity of restoring the de- 
prived countries to their accustomed prewar 
position in world trade, England, Germany, 
. Japan, France, Italy, etc., would breathe 
more freely again. 

But such a solution is not easy of accom- 
plishment despite its utter fairness. Vested 
interests have grown up. Our nt mass- 
production industries that had already out- 
grown our domestic market before the two 
world wars have developed yet greater de- 
pendence upon export markets as a result 
of the conflicts. 

Should we now continue to support their 
position by throwing the weight of Govern- 
ment policy behind them, we would go far 
to make this dependence chronic. In that 
event, the elimination of the dollar gap 
would indeed depend upon the opening of 


our home market as an auxiliary outlet for 
the exports from Europe and Japan. 

What would this mean? (1) It would 
help fasten upon this country that depend- 
ence upon foreign markets which other 
countries such as Britain, Germany, and 
Japan accept only as a matter of grim neces- 
sity. They were born with it, so to speak, 
and consider it a great misfortune. But why 
should we consciously court such depend- 
ence? (2) It would mean support of our 
giant, mass-production industries at the ex- 
pense of our smaller industries. 

Alongside our exporting, mass-production 
industries, we have in this country hundreds 
of smaller industries. The fact that our 
large, concentrated industries are able to 
outpreduce foreign producers in spite of the 
much higher wage levels prevailing here does 
not in any sense mean that we enjoy the 
same competitive advantage in smaller in- 
dustries or bigger ones that are scattered over 
large areas, such as cattle raising, fisheries, 

. woolgrowing, etc. It is a profound 
error to carry the assumption of our greater 
productivity right across the board, from 
the mass-production industries through to 
our smaller industries. 

The upshot is that the further lowering 
of our tariffs as a way of opening a substitute 
market here for the other export, nations 
cannot be done without. disastrous effects 
upon many of our industries. Some of them 
are highly vulnerable to foreign competition, 
not because they are inefficient or uneco- 
nomic, compared with their foreign counter- 
part, but because of their higher unit labor 
costs resulting from higher wages than those 
paid in other countries, 

In the aggregate, the smaller industries 
that would be hard hit if we should put into 
effect the idea of “trade, not aid,” i. e., open- 
ing yet wider our market to more imports— 
in the aggregate these industries are very 
important to our economy. They employ 
millions of workers. They cannot be bartered 
away for the benefit of the great mass-pro- 
duction industries such as steel, automobiles, 
electrical equipment, big oil, rubber, office 
equipment, etc., without badly upsetting our 
economy and risking a depression. 

The fact is that we have already not only 
reduced our tariff drastically, but have 
greatly increased our imports. In 1938 our 
per capita imports amounted to slightly over 
$14. In 1951 the per capita imports had 
risen to $71, a fivefold increase. Consider- 
ing price increases, it is nonetheless safe to 
say that our imports more than doubled in 
physical volume for every man, woman, and 
child from 1938 to 1951. Thus we cannot be 
said to shun imports. The tariff collected 
on the per capita imports of $71 in 1951 was 
very small, amounting to less than $4. 

Thus when we consider how deeply our 
tariff has already been cut and the low level 
of our remaining tariff; considering also the 
hasty and wholesale manner in which tariff 


- reductions were made under the trade agree- 


ments program, and the further fact that 
these drastic reductions haye not yet been 
tested in a buyer’s market, or under the com- 
petitive conditions of normal peacetime in- 
ternational trade, it would be wholly unwise, 
as contemplated by the “Trade, not aid” 
slogan, to undertake further tariff reduction 
programs before we know where we stand. 
To propose such a thing is to suggest that 
we play fast and loose with our national 
economy. Such recklessness could be advo- 
cated only by those who would expect to 
profit from greater exports or imports, re- 
gardless of the damage to others. 

On the contrary, we should seek to safe- 
guard our exposed economy, not indeed by 
cutting off imports but by removing from 
imports their most damaging competitive 
effects. This cannot always be done by 
means of the tariff without crippling trade 
unnecessarily. Import quotas offer a better 
remedy in many instances. 

The superiority of the import quota lies in 
the greater degree of certainty which it in- 
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troduces into a field in which uncertainty 
and fear are highly destructive of economic 
activity and progress. The quota is suited 
particularly to allaying the fears that abound 
in a buyer’s market when supply has over- 
taken demand. 

Who can plan with confidence to expand 
his herd or his crop or, in the industrial 
field, his plant or his: production when he 
does not know what he can sell or what his 
prices will be since he does not know what 
foreign competition has in store for him? 
Stability of our economy requires a con- 
tinued flow of investment into productive 
channels. Nothing so greatly dampens prog- 
gress in this field so much as an uncertain 
but gloomy competitive condition. Import 
quotas would remove this uncertainty so far 
as imports are concerned. They would set a 
definite limit to the competitive import men- 
ace and thus remove from imports their 
most deadly effects. 

By substituting certainty for ‘uncertainty, 
the import quota would permit a more 
liberal flow of goods with the least attendant 
damage. In many instances the tariff itself 
could be greatly reduced or eliminated with- 
out arousing alarm or causing injury. If 
we seek more liberal imports accompanied 
by a minimum of damage to domestic pro- 
ducers we should establish the quota system 
more widely. We should also use the quota 
more freely as a remedy against injury under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act where tariffs have already been reduced 
to the peril point or below it. 

The real issue comes down to this: Shall 
the windfall of war that so greatly expanded 
our export industries be looked upon as a 
vested interest entitled to public rio 4 pave (1) 
to the detriment of the other great export- 
ing countries that cannot live unless they 
export, (2) to the injury of other wholly 
legitimate and sound but smaller or widely 
scattered domestic industries de- 
structive import competition, and (3) at the 
risk of fastening upon the United States a 
chronic and increasing dependence upon 
foreign markets? 

In other words, the slogan “Trade, Not Aid” 
contemplates a line of action that would 
continue to favor our huge export industries 
at the peril of hundreds of diversified smaller 
industries. It would lay the basis for per- 
petuation of the dollar gap instead of elim- 
inating it and would lead to greater concen- 
tration of production in this country and 
create an economy more dependent upon and 
more sensitive to the political fortunes of 
other countries than anything we haye yet 
known. 

That is not the direction of either 
economic or political wisdom, 


Address by Hon. A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia, at Meeting of Winchester Area 
Poultry Improvement Council 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by my colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] at 
a meeting of the Winchester Area Poul- 
try Improvement Council at Winches- 
ter, Va., on February 18, 1953. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I like the old familiar hymn, God Moves 
in a Mysterious Way His Wonders to Perform, 
We can give thanks to that rich and cul- 
tured Englishman, Lord Fairfax, who be- 
lieved in the divine right of kings, for. his 
influence upon the Father of our Country. 
George Washington, and to the Scotch-Irish 
preacher, John Caldwell, the grandfather of 
John C. Calhoun, who long before the pas- 
sage of Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom 
secured religious freedom for the Scotch- 
Irish in the valley in return for their will- 
ingness to protect the lowlanders from 
Indian raids. 

From Lord Fairfax the young George 
Washington learned about European cul- 
ture; learned the value of land, becoming 
the largest landowner of the new Nation; 
and he also learned to take an interest in 
politics. It will be recalled that while Wash- 
ington was still employed as a surveyor for 
Lord Fairfax he ran for the House of Bur- 
gesses and was defeated because he advo- 
cated the passage of an act prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to the Virginia militia. All 
of that training added up to Washington the 
indomitable military leader of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and Washington the wise Presi- 
dent for the first 8 years of our Republic. 

It was John Caldwell’s search for religious 
freedom which brought into the valley of 
Virginia those sturdy Scotch-Irish and Ger- 
man settlers to whom we of the present gen- 
eration are indebted for the development of 
an agricultural area which for many years 
has been second to none in the Nation and 
for the progressive spirit in solving new and 
difficult problems which is responsible for 
the fact that when the basic farm crops of 
wheat, corn, and hay ceased to be profitable 
valley farmers had the initiative to diversify, 
some turning to apples, some to dairy prod- 
‘ucts and livestock, and the group which I 
have the honor to address tonight to poultry. 

I have watched with pride the growth of 
the poultry industry to the point where it 
produces approximately one-fifth of the to- 
tal income from sale of crops and livestock 
in Virginia. The fact that Virginia now 
ranks sixth among the States in the volume 
of its broiler production and second in tur- 
key production ts a tribute to the progres- 
siveness and efficiency of our producers be- 
cause they would not have continued to ex- 
pand in this way if they had not been able 
to show a profit over the years. 
` This iveness has been particularly 
illustrated by the way Virginia growers rec- 

the advantages of the Beltsville 
white turkeys, which are marketable 
throughout the year instead of primarily for 
holiday occasions. I know that your council 
and similar organizations in other localities 
have taken the lead in promoting methods 
which have cut production costs, improved 
processing efficiency, and expanded your 
markets, and I commend you for this. 

Primarily through the efforts of poultry 
raisers in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia the average resident of the 
United States now eats 57 percent more tur- 
key, 45 percent more chicken, and 36 percent 
more eggs than he did 10 years ago. The 
poultry industry now supplies 30 percent of 
all meat consumed and egg cOnsumption is 
now more than 400 per person annually. 

Increased efficiency in production has 
done much to solve the problem of competi- 
tive food prices. Chickens used to be con- 
sidered a luxury, costing twice as much as 
meat, but now the price for a family meal is 
about the same. As grain feed prices have 
gone up, poultry raisers have found ways to 
make it go further. For example, today the 
good broiler grower can turn out a 3-pound 
bird in 9 weeks on 9 pounds of feed, whereas 
10 years ago he was doing well if he produced 
the same-sized bird in 12 weeks on 12 pounds 
of feed, 


Poultry. growers have taken advantage of 
the fact that a hen may produce 100 broilers 
a year, 50 times her own weight, while a good 
beef cow is weaning one calf, half her weight. 
In other words, it takes only a Lalf pound 
of feed per pound of offspring to keep a hen, 
but 7 pounds of feed per pound of offspring 
to keep a cow. 

You also enjoy a competitive advantage 
Over red-meat producers because of your 
shorter production cycle. Since you start 
@ new cycle of broilers every few weeks, it is 
comparatively simple for you to adjust sup- 
ply to market demand. The beef cattle 
raiser, on the other hand, must guess about 
conditions years ahead in deciding whether 
to expand or reduce his herd and once com- 
mitted to a program of a certain size he can- 
not always change it without suffering the 
kind of loss many cattle raisers are experi- 
encing now, with production costs remain- 
ing about the same while the price of animals 
sold was declining around 25 percent during 
the past year, 

Our turkey growers face more marketing 
hazards than those producing broilers be- 
cause their production cycle is longer. It 
will pay them to take note of a recent warn- 
ing issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

I checked with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics just before coming here and was 
told that the outlook for turkey prices next 
fall is not favorable. Unless production is 
reduced substantially more than is now in- 
dicated, prices for the heavy breeds especially 
are likely to be lower than the relatively 
unfavorable prices received last fall. 

On the basis of a Department of Agricul- 
ture survey of planned turkey production 
for 1953 the report from producers indicated 
a drop of about 8 percent. The promised 
reduction in Beltsville Whites is 23 percent 
but this is partially offset by an indicated 
drop of only 3 percent in Bronze and other 
heavy breeds. The past experience of the 
Department has been, however, that many 
growers who say they are cutting produc- 
tion go on raising as many birds as before 
or may even increase their output, thinking 
they can take advantage of a better market 
created by others reducing their produc- 
tion. The present guess of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is, therefore, that 
the number of turkeys raised in 1953 will be 
approximately the same as in 1952 when it 
was 59 million head. This estimate is rein- 
forced by reports on the number of breeder 
hens now available. 

Last year, as you will recall, surplus pro- 
duction of turkeys threatened market prices 
so seriously that the Department of Agricul- 
ture purchased 48.4 million pounds at a cost 
to the taxpayers of more than $26 million. 
This meant that around 7 percent of the 
total production was removed from the 
market and distributed for school-lunch 
programs or in other channels that would not 
influence market prices. 

This surplus-removal program was not 
required by law, but was carried out under 
the discretionary authority given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and there is no as- 
surance that similar action will be taken if 
there is another surplus this year. As a 
matter of fact, recent speeches of the Secre- 
tary saying that he regards farm-price sup- 
ports as something to be used only in emer- 
gencies rather than as subsidies to encourage 
production should be taken as fair warning 
by the turkey growers. They also should 
bear in mind that the recent sharp decline 
in beef prices already has cut into the de- 
mand for turkeys. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics fig- 
ures indicate that, assuming average-sized 
farm production this year, farmers will have 
from 10 to 15 percent fewer dollars avail- 
able to pay debts and spend than they did 
in 1952. 
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I frankly do not feel that the proper an- 
swer to this situation is continuation of a 
program of rigid farm-price controls. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation now 
holds 132 million bushels of wheat valued 
at more than $350 million and might be re- 
quired to take over any or all of an addi- 
tional 335 million bushels valued at $729 
million on which it has guaranteed loans. 

More than a million bales of cotton, valued 
in excess of $160 million and 540 million 
pounds of tobacco valued at $250 million 
also are held by the CCC in its own name or 
are under loans. 

Last year the CCC bought 2,707,000 
pounds of butter for $1,800,000 and al- 
though this agency did not support eggs 
last year, it lost another $4,200,000 dispos- 
ing of eggs previously acquired while the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
operating under section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Support Act, was buying 6,800,000 
dozen eggs at a cost of more than $3,500,000, 

Total inventories of the CCC at the end 
of the last fiscal year were valued at more 
than $1 billion and that represents only 
commodities to which title has been taken 
and not the far larger amounts which are 
under loan and may or may not be bailed 
out. The Truman budget estimated that 
for the 1953 fiscal year the inventory figure 
would rise to $1,282 million and that for 
fiscal 1954 it would reach $1,786 million. 
` ‘The CCC now has total authorized borrow- 
ing power of $6,750 million but budget esti- 
mates indicate that by 1954 only about half 
of this will remain. That figure is based on 
optimistic assumptions regarding employ- 
ment, production, and price levels. If we 
continue to lose export markets and if other 
factors cause further price declines, there is 
no way of telling how much this rigid sup- 
port program may cost or how quickly the 
reserve borrowing power of the CCC will be 
used up. 

Price supports may cushion rapid declines 
and prevent prices from dropping to disas- 
trous levels and they have their proper place 
in doing that, but they cannot make farm- 
ers prosperous. There also is the danger that 
if farmers insist on too costly a support 
program now they may lose public sympathy 
to such an extent that they will not be able 
to keep the legitimate protection they de- 
serve against economic ruin. 

The better way, as I see it, is for farmers 
to stop producing surpluses which the mar- 
ket will not absorb on the assumption that 
they will be taken over by the Government 
and for them to use their initiative to find 
new outlets for what they produce or to so 
adapt their production as to meet market 
demands. That’s the way our valley ances- 
tors made this a prosperous area. 

The members of the Winchester Area Poul- 
try Improvement Association have a heritage 
from sturdy ancestors who preferred inde- 
pendence to the protection of a paternalistic 
government. Many of them came to the New 
World in search of political, economic, and 
religious freedom. They found all of these 
in this beautiful valley country and they 
made it clear in the French and Indian wars, 
in the American Revolution and in every 
time of crisis since that they were prepared 
to protect these precious liberties with their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 

Every thoughtful man knows that our Na- 
tion faces a crisis. He knows that the Com- 
munist leaders who now dominate some 800 
million people wish to dominate the entire 
civilized world. That threat to our freedom 
and our cherished institutions is twofold— 
one, military, and the other economic. We 
dare not become weak and powerless from a 
military standpoint. To do so would invite 
physical destruction. Fortunately, we still 
have what Winston Churchill called the sanc- 
tion of the atomic bomb. That plus the 
development of the hydrogen bomb capable 
of destroying any city in the world has un- 
doubtedly postponed an armed conflict be- 
tween Communist and capitalistic nations, 
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But the insidious efforts of the Communists 
to economically wreck us and our European 
allies continue unabated. 

I have traveled extensively in Western 
Europe and know only too well how the gov- 
ernments of those countries have been per- 
meated with socialism, I also am painfully 
aware of the trend to socialism in our own 
country, with an insidious transfer from 
individual independence to reliance on the 
government, implemented by spending 
schemes which lead eventually to economic 
chaos. 

This Congress is imbued with a desire to 
reverse the trend to statism. But to me the 
program to implement that decision must 
mean more than calling upon our farmers 
to tighten their belts and become more self- 
reliant. Time will not permit me to outline 
how our laws have become permeated with 
subsidies for many different groups and in- 
dustries, nor how inadequate enforcement 
of our antitrust laws has permitted organized 
capital to build its own protections against 
competitive markets. Price support for cer- 
tain basic farm crops has been called the 
farmers’ tariff in reverse. Binder twine is 
about the only manufactured item the farm- 
er buys the price of which has not been 
increased by a measure of tariff protection. 
Our farmer can certainly survive in a com- 
petitive market provided the supplies he buys 
and the labor he hires is also in a competi- 
tive market. 

I therefore hope that the program of self- 
reliance which Secretary Benson recently 
preached to western farmers will be carried 
by the new administration to every group in 
the Nation which has been leaning on a 
Government crutch. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. William E. 
Jenner, of Indiana 
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HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1953, the people of my 
State of Idaho had an opportunity to 
listen to a great Senator, the Honorable 
Witttam E. Jenner, of Indiana. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Indiana 
at the annual Lincoln Day dinner in 
Boise, Idaho, on that date. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A year ago when we gathered together to 
honor the memory of our first great Repub- 
lican President, our mood was one of deep 
anxiety for our country. We knew we faced 
the hour of decision when we must be strong 
enough to route the officeholders who had so 
mismanaged our affairs, or the days of our 
Republic would be numbered. 

This year we gather to celebrate our vic- 
tory. The party of collectivist planners has 
been routed from the presidency and from 
the leadership of Congress. We can go for- 
ward together to remake our beloved coun- 
py in the image our forefathers designed 
or us. 

There have been no more valiant fighters 
in this struggle to save our country than 
your Senators from Idaho, HENRY C. DWOR- 
SHAK and HERMAN WELKER. Senator WELKER 
has been learning about the Washington 
underworld, in his role on the Committee for 


the District of Columbia. He has come to 
the defense of Senator McCartHy. He came 
into Indiana to speak forme. He has always 
been ready to speak out against the Com- 
munists or to defend anyone they attacked. 
Senator DworsHak has been a tower of 
strength in any debate on the floor of Con- 
gress which involved a true understanding 
of the American system and a stern deter- 
mination to restore it in all its power. Both 
your Senators have fought unceasingly to 
keep our people informed of the infamous 
betrayal of our security in Asia and to help 
bring the war in Korea to a victorious close. 
Your Congressman BUDGE is of great credit 
to yours or any other State. He is on the 
Appropriations Committee and is head of the 
Interior Subcommittee of that committee. 
He has great strength in Washington and 
truly it can be said that Idahoans can go to 
bed and sleep at night because they have 
three great Americans on guard in Wash- 
ington. 

Our Republican administration is not yet 
a month’ old, but the bitter hatreds that 
turned one American against another Ameri- 
can have sunk to a hardly audible whisper. 
Attempts to divide class from class, race from 
race, and section from section are out of 
fashion. President Eisenhower has not had 
to say anything, to change the climate of 
opinion. He has acted as our people want 
an American President to act. The absence 
of appeals to passion, the lofty appeals to 
patriotism, are giving the American people 
what they admire. That is our natural way 
of talking when our country is in danger. 

The kitchen cabinet and the palace guard 
are gone. President Eisenhower has chosen 
his Cabinet for their constructive abilities. 
The Cabinet is supposed to act as a council 
where the responsible heads of the executive 
departments sit down around a table, discuss 
national defense, the budget, taxes, pros- 
perity, and come to an agreement on overall 
policy which all can loyally support. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt abolished the work of the 
Cabinet as an advisory council but President 
Eisenhower has returned to orderly discus- 
sion and decision in place of personal 
government. 

Maybe you have to live In Washington a 
good part of the time to know how great a 
change that is. No bitter public fights be- 
tween department heads over who is to get 
more money or prestige each time there is a 
change. No more whispering campaigns, no 
leaks to favored columnists, no need to cal- 
culate how much the news from the admin- 
istration is slanted in one direction to hide 
from the public that policy is really to be 
slanted in the other direction. No double- 
talk and triple-talk to the public to make 
simple things look colossal and really im- 
portant decisions look trivial. 

I do not want to give you the impression 
that the task will be easy, or that agreement 
will always be so simple. We know better. 
We live, as President Eisenhower said, in a 
“time of tempest.” We have inherited 20 
years’ wastage of our economic resources. We 
know there has been intellectual and moral 
corruption at least as serious as the corrup- 
tion of our economy. We know that hun- 
dreds of pathways leading to the very heart 
of our Government, our schools, our press, 
our industries, have been penetrated by hid- 
den agents of the same enemy which directs 
the fighting in Korea. 

The Federal executive branch is now re- 
sponsible for more problems than any human 
minds can master. This pyramid of duties 
must be dismantled and many of the respon- 
sibilities returned to our States and private 
agencies. The Federal executive now spends 
vastly more money than American workers 
can give it. We must slow down the ever- 
increasing flow of our money to the Central 
Government and return their own money to 
the mothers who want to buy meat and 
shoes, to the fathers who must buy coal, and 
to the businessmen who must be constantly 
imnroving their machinery and opening up 
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new markets. We must find a way to help 
our farmers market their produce and get a 
reasonable price, without letting the Govern- 
ment buy millions of pounds of butter and 
destroy it, while our city workers feed grow- 
ing children with margarine. 

It is in the field of foreign policy that 
Republicans waged their fiercest battle to 
give the American people the truth about 
the betrayal of China, the sellout in Korea, 
and the loss of our security in the Pacific, 
bought with so much blood and tears, There 
is no more honorable page in the history of 
the Congress of the United States than the 
fight by our Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—with great help from a few Demo- 
crats—to stop the almost perfect Fair Deal- 
Communist conspiracy to let Asia fall with- 
out letting it look as if we pushed her. 

That question also is not settled. We 
have won the right to begin again. We can- 
not tell what difficulties we may meet in the 
future, but we have made a great beginning. 

In his first inaugural, President Eisenhow- 
er restated the underlying principles of our 
historic nonpartisan foreign policy. First, 
he said, we abhor war. Americans have not 
only hated war, but despised it. We thought 
nations which turned to war with each other 
were inferior, because they did not have the 
intelligence or courage or ingenuity to use 
the better means at hand. Our problem, as 
the President says, is to win the cold war, 
not to triumph over a holocaust. 

But, President Eisenhower said, we will 
never indulge in appeasement. In his words, 
“We shall never try to placate an aggressor 
by the false and wicked bargain of trading 
honor for security.” 

Third, he said, “We shall never use our 
strength to impress upon another people our 
own cherished political and economic insti- 
tutions.” 

In his message, President Eisenhower 
erased in one magnificent gesture, the 
shameful order to the 7th Fleet, by which, 
as he said, “the United States Navy was 
required to serve as a defensive arm of 
Communist China.” He has wiped out the 
stain of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and 
has promised that “we shall never acquiesce 
in the enslavement of any people in order 
to purchase fancied gain for ourselves.” 

The wars in China, in Indonesia, in Ko- 
rea, are one war. Our enemies must be 
blocked everywhere over a vast Asian chess- 
board. 

The United States is not engaged in any 
duel with the Soviet Union for the domina- 
tion of the world. We will not make our- 
selves into an imperial power system to meet 
the Soviet threat. We have a better answer. 
We must take up again our moral leader- 
ship in the struggle of the Asian people for 
national independence. 

People, eager for liberty, have always trust- 
ed America, because they sense that Ameri- 
cans have never lost their deep interest in 
small or weak nations fighting their wars of 
independence. Patrick Henry and Valley 
Forge are still too close for our people to take 
the side of tyrants. 

Nations are born because people love their 
rocks and rills, their woods and templed hills, 
as we love ours. Great power systems are 
born because a few men are eager to rule over 
and dominate their fellow men. 

Our historic American foreign policy rests 
on a deep, instinctive recognition that we 
trust nations, because they are held together 
by love, but we do not trust empires and 
coalitions because they are held together by 
force. 

We do not have a messianic desire to make 
over the world in our image. We believe the 
people of other nations, if left alone, will 
try, as we did, to pursue their own happi- 
ness and leave their neighbors alone. 

Your own distinguished Senator William 
E. Borah, came close to stating this taken- 
for-granted principle governing our historic 
foreign policy. Nationalism, or love of coun- 
trv. he said, is “the strongest and noblest 
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passion, outside of those which spring from 
man’s relation to his God, that moves or con- 
trols the impulses of the human heart. 
Without it, civilization would wane and ut- 
terly decay. Men would sink to the level 
of slaves. Individuality in persons is the 
product of the most persistent law of nature. 
It is woven of millions of subtle and tire- 
less forces. No power can change this law 
or frustrate its operation. This is equally 
true of nations. Internationalism, if it 
means anything more than friendly coopera- 
tion between separate, distinct and wholly 
independent nations, rests upon a false 
foundation.” 

Our deep, instinctive recognition that we 
trust nations which are formed by patriot- 
ism, and do not trust power systems upheld 
by force, is the dominant theme in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, in the open door policy, in all 
our history except the years of personal 
foreign policy under Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The United States always has been the 
moral and spiritual leader of free national- 
ism in Asia as it was in Latin America and 
in Europe. Nationalism in Asia did not begin 
with the New Deal columnists. It began be- 
fore the century opened. 

Recently, the Communists have tried to 
take over the nationalist movements in 
Asia—but only to destroy them, only to end 
forever the resistance that love of country 
alone can offer to the advance of the Soviet 
Juggernaut. 

Continental China is one vast slave camp. 
The world has not seen in millenia a slavery 
as ruthless as that which the Soviet rulers 
impose on peaceful nations. When a gov- 
ernment employs slaves there are no bounds 
on its cruelty. It can murder, starve, and 
torture its victims without limit, and no one 
can force it to desist. 

Morally, we abhor this outrage to the hu- 
man spirit. Militarily, we know it is di- 
rected to the building of railroads, airfields, 
and atom bombs for war against us. 

In plain self-interest, Americans cannot 
be indifferent to an industrial assembly line 
of nearly 450 million slaves making war ma- 
terial for our destruction. Morally, we can- 
not remain indifferent to the pitiful human 
spectacle of a nation turned into one vast 
concentration camp. 

President Eisenhower has promised to step 
up the training of South Koreans and pre- 
sumably of free Chinese. 

We do not want our Asian friends to die 
for us. They are dying now. We want to 
help them to live, help them to carry a sol- 
dier’s pack instead of a prisoner's chain. 

Korea and China are the immediate prob- 
lem, but we must not forget defenseless 
Japan. Total demilftarization of Japan 
would be the true ideal if Japan's enemies 
were disarmed. Since they are not, Japan 
is today in the position of South Korea in 
1948. The enemy is only a few miles away. 
If our troops were withdrawn or moved to 
another spot, because of local frictions, Japan 
would be helpless against the power now 
massed in Sakhalin and the Kuriles. If 
Japan were attacked while our eyes were 
diverted to Europe, Korea and Formosa could 
be outflanked. 

We do not want American soldiers to be an 
army of occupation in Japan. The defense 
of Japan must be left to well-trained, well- 
equipped Japanese armies recruited from its 
pool, perhaps, of 9 million potential fight- 
ing men. Our policy is simple. Wherever 
a nation is ready to defend itself, we will 
help its armies with training and equipment. 
The money now wasted in “defense” will 
more than pay the cost. Americans will 
guard the sea and air and under the sea, 
from Alaska to south Australia. 

Americans have always given away a share 
of their wealth to other nations. Our mis- 
sionaries used to give the tools of peace. But 
a tractor can be used for farming as well as 


war. An airplane pilot is trained for peace- 
ful air flights as well as bombing. 

With 20 million potential Asian fighting 
men, every nation in Asia can be free, and 
turn once more to the tasks of reconstruc- 
tion, 

Can you imagine the thrill of hope that 
has begun to spread through Asia as the 
United States accepts once more the moral 
leadership of all nations which will fight to 
keep their homeland free? Can you imagine 
the love and friendship and moral strength 
that will be our portion? Can you imagine 
any counterpropaganda which will blur such 
hope? 

Once more our country is united in a policy 
that is nonpartisan, a policy that is derived 
in a straight line from Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Monroe. We Republicans want no 
partisan foreign policy. We want no per- 
sonal foreign policy of power seekers and 
their ambitious advisers. We want the tried 
and tested policy by which the American 
Ship of State has steered its course through 
so many perilous seas. By the recent elec- 
tion, Republicans have become trustees for 
the Nation, to restore that nonpartisan for- 
eign policy which all Americans will gladly 
support, 

Following in the footsteps of Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Lincoln, McKinley, and 
Hoover, we will put our trust in the ability 
of other nations to manage their own affairs. 
We will help them with the riches of our 
industrial power wherever they fight against 
national destruction. We will fight by their 
side before we offer any appeasement. To- 
gether, we will rebuild a world of peaceful, 
self-governing nations, guided by love of 
country, and held together by mutual re- 
spect without the need for force. 


Mutual Problems in the Field of 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered on February 12, 1953, 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For the 46th annual year you are meeting 
together here in Chicago for the purpose of 
sharing your experiences and discussing 
your mutual problems in the broad field of 
transportation. That's a long time in which 
to gather experience and know-how and I 
am most happy to acknowledge the wisdom 
and depth of experience and understanding 
which is present tonight in my audience. It 
flatters a speaker to be asked to address a 
large group of well-equipped and intelligent 
people. So I have tried particularly hard to 
bring together some pertinent observations 
and ideas with regard to prospective legisla- 
tive developments in transportation, and 
throw them at you for your serious consid- 
eration. 

In his recent state of the Union address 
to the Congress, President Eisenhower set 
forth certain general considerations which 
would guide his administration in the for- 
mulation of its legislative and executive pro- 
gram during the coming months and years. 
Regarding certain of the problems facing his 
new administration, the President asked for 
specific congressional action, Nowhere in 
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his address, however, did the President refer 
to transportation as such, or offer recom- 
mendations regarding a program in that field. 
I say this in no spirit of criticism, not even 
by implication, but simply as an observation 
of the fact that Congress has as yet been 
presented with no comprehensive executive 
program for transportation. For that reason, 
I have hesitated in venturing too far into 
the discussion of transportation promotion 
at this time. There are major executive re- 
sponsibilities in this area of transportation 
and it would be rather valueless to anticipate 
the action that will be forthcoming at a 
later date. 

President Eisenhower, however, did set 
forth at some length his more general views 
concerning the problems facing the country, 
and from these I believe we can extract some 
indication of his basic approach. I would 
summarize this under three points: (1) we 
must maintain our military strength and its 
industrial support for what will be, as far 
as we can tell, a long-haul cold war; (2) 
we should remove unnecessary and restric- 
tive controls over business in order to permit 
and encourage the expansion of production 
for consumer as well as military purposes; 
and (3) the basic protections from political, 
social, and economic exploitation, which are 
the right of free citizens and which are 
guaranteed by free, democratic governments, 
must be extended—not only for their own 
sake but also to convince the rest of the 
world of the genuineness of American 
democracy. 

At first glance, these three points may 
seem somewhat unrelated to transportation 
and the technical, complex problems in that 
field. If so, that is one of the difficulties in- 
herent in applying generalizations to specific 
situations. Nevertheless, I do believe that 
these three guideposts offered by President 
Eisenhower have a very definite application 
to the problems of the area in which we all 
share an intense interest—that of the regula- 
tion of transportation. So, inasmuch as it 
seems wise to minimize at this time the pro- 
motional problems involved, I would like to 
concentrate attention on certain of the 
pesca ee aspects of transportation legisla- 

on. 

In dealing with this general subject to- 
night, I shall review most of the forms of 
transportation which are of significance to 
you as industrial traffic people, and try to 
look at some of the specific problems in 
each. Many of these problems are inter- 
related, affecting railroads, motor carriers, 
water carriers, and airlines alike; and I hope 
to indicate these interweavings. In every 
case, I think, the problems involve basic 
considerations of public utility regulation. 
If I am correct in this belief, it should be 
helpful to look at them, then, in the light of 
certain elementary principles in the regula- 
tory process, 

When all is said, however, the railroads 
remain the Nation's principal transportation 
problem. And it will be with the problems 
of the railroads—whether real or imaginary 
or self-created—that the Congress will find 
itself preoccupied, transportation-wise, 
Some of the reasons for this are obvious. 
In spite of a declining percentage of the 
total freight and passenger traffic, railroads 
still carry more of both than any other form 
of public transit. Only the railroads are 
equipped to carry efficiently much of the 
heavy manufactured items and bulk-type 
traffic over most of the country, but railroads 
suffer from many of the ills of age—such as 
complex financial structures, ultra-conserva- 
tive management, and operational rigidity. 

For these reasons, then, and because rail- 
road representatives in Washington are 
among the more prolific and articulate, as 
well as shrewd industrial spokesmen, railroad 
matters will receive considerable attention. 

In a broader sense, almost all matters af- 
fecting domestic land and water transporta- 
tion have become railroad matters, simply 
because the railroads have made them so. 
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On almost every issue that has arisen in the 
field of transportation, railroads have taken 
a highly partisan position, judging the mat- 
ter on the basis of its expected impact on 
the railroads, with little thought given to 
the broader considerations of the national 
interest. While this same criticism can be 
made of the other agencies of transporta- 
tion, it nevertheless applies with special 
force to the railroads. As the oldest or- 
ganized transportation system in the coun- 
try, they have presumed to make themselves 
the standard of all transportation service, 
and have systematically and consistently re- 
sisted the expansion of all other forms of 
transportation. This outlook on life has 
placed railroad spokesmen in a peculiar po- 
sition. At one and the same time they find 
themselyes advocating less regulation for 
themselves and more for competing forms of 
transportation, and they can justify this in- 
consistent approach only by saying in effect, 
“What’s good for the railroads is automati- 
cally good for the country.” I'm afraid rail- 
road people would be somewhat naive to 
really expect us all to swallow this monstrous 
rationalization. 

This attitude, I believe, when pressed with 
the vigor railroads are accustomed to use, 
and when shared by other transportation 
agencies, accounts for the bitter, interne- 
cine warfare that unfortunately prevails 
throughout the transportation world. Rail- 
roads attack the motor carriers, water car- 
riers and airlines for using publicly financed 
facilities, and proceed to sponsor and sup- 
port extremely restrictive legislation. Their 
rivals then counterattack, with reminders 
that most railroad property was constructed 
on lands granted by Federal or State Govern- 
ments, that railroads practice selective rate 
discrimination, and that railroads also re- 
ceive Federal subsidies in various forms such 
as rapid amortization certificates and so 
forth. While most of these charges and 
countercharges contain considerable truth, 
they are most always expressed in an exag- 
gerated fashion. They are accompanied by 
outsized advertising budgets—covered, of 
course, by applicable tax benefits and paid 
with ratepayers’ money—but devoted not 
to promotion of their own’ services exclu- 
sively, but to undisguised attacks on their 
competitors. 

This is expensive warfare—and you, the 
shippers and receivers of freight, are paying 
the bill along with the ultimate bill payers, 
the consuming public. It is destructive war- 
fare, too—with valuable time, personnel, and 
efforts tied up in nonproductive and waste- 
ful endeavors. This kind of thing is not con- 
structive; it helps no one; and sound policy- 
making and good legislation are difficult of 
accomplishment in this atmosphere. 

May I bring out viewpoints which are 
original with one of the most progressive 
railroad managers in the country today, and 
which I think contain much food for 
thought: 

“Although the public may not be fully 
aware of it for a few more years, American 
railway-passenger equipment is largely ob- 
solete. Last year passenger service, includ- 
ing express, mail, and baggage lost more than 
half a billion, and orders for new equipment 
virtually dried up; yet, four out of five pas- 
senger cars are more than 20 years old. Is 
anything mechanical fit to operate after 20 
years? The cost of mechanically maintain- 
ing this fleet last year was 200 millions, over 
$6,000 per car. 

. * . . . 

“A new air brake has been developed with 
150 fewer parts than present equipment, one 
third as heavy. Manufacturers have re- 
frained from adopting this brake, perhaps 
because there is more money in a brake 
which gives them a profitable parts replace- 
ment business. The railroad industry has 
yet to show an interest in this brake which 
would give less shocking rides and save 
millions in maintenance. 


“There is the mystery of the failure to 
adopt roller bearings on freight cars. Any 
boy who has roller skated knows the dif- 
ference. The roller bearing need be greased 
only once in 3 years, present friction bear- 
ings almost daily. The cost in excessive 
maintenance, retarded speeds, hot boxes and 
accidents is in excess of a quarter of a bil- 
lion a year. The difference in bearings, 
however, is not the only reason why the 
average truck covers four times as many 
miles per year as the average box car. 
Would you believe that, because of terminal 
delays, the average speed of a box car from 
shipper to destination is less than twice as 
fast as a man can walk, while the delivery 
of less than carload lots by rail is often less 
rapid than a man can walk? 

“Why is it that the highways, but not the 
railways, have learned to bypass congested 
areas? Think of the benefits that would ac- 
crue in delivery time and operating costs in 
Chicago, for example, if there were a single 
suburban station instead of eight down- 
town ones, and most of the rights of way 
that interlace and choke the city were con- 
verted into income producing real estate. 
Chicago once was called a gateway. Now is 
it not more of a barrier to commerce than 
the frontiers of Europe? 

“Clearly, railroad executives can never rise 
to their best, like sheep uniformly following 
false leaders. They should follow the own- 
ers or themselves become owners, and make 
for their shareholders a lot of money. 
Often there is more money to be made in 
improving a sick industry than in preserving 
a well one. If even a few will only strike 
out on some new paths the forces of com- 
petition released by these few can advance 
all. A dollar invested in the American rail- 
roads, now the most hazardous, can become 
the soundest dollar in America. The great 
American public are eager to make that so.” 

Perhaps this is a fortuitous occasion to set 
forth a few of the principles I intend to fol- 
low as chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the Senate, es- 
pecially so in view of the considerable specu- 
lation which is rampant these days regarding 
the views of Congress and the new adminis- 
tration on business policy of various kinds. 
For obvious reasons I shall not mention such 
apparent principles as fair play, equitability, 
and the like. These are too general and too 
prone to interpretation along preconceived 
lines—everybody swears by them, including 
myself. 

Of first importance, I feel, is the reassertion 
of the public nature of common-carrier 
transportation. The railroads, motor car- 
riers, water carriers, and airlines which hold 
themselves out to the public are endowed 
with a public interest. As the history of con- 
stitutional law makes clear, these agencies 
are public utilities—indispensable to the 
successful functioning of our economic 
system. 

It follows, then, that careful regulation of 
public purpose corporations is an inherent 
responsibility of government, as representa- 
tive of the general public; the regulatory 
agency itself must be the trustee of the pub- 
lic’s interest subject, of course, to the policy 
guidance of Congress, 

‘There also follow from the basic principles 
other almost self-evident proposals: ` 

1. As the trustee of the public, the regula- 
tory body is not free to deal generously with 
a public utility at the expense of the rate 

yer. 

2. The regulatory body cannot lawfully 
guarantee that a public utility will realize 
net revenues, for such would be an auto- 
matic underwriting of the most incompetent 
management. A regulatory agency’s task is 
simply to set the rates at a level which will 
provide the utility with a fair opportunity to 
earn a reasonable return. 

There is no need for me at this time to go 
into the matter of a reasonable rate of return 
or just compensation insofar as the compo- 
nents of these rates are concerned, for the 
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courts have been fairly clear in their defini- 
tions in this field. It needs only to be re- 
stated what the Supreme Court of the United 
States long ago laid down as an undeviating 
rule—that rates charged by a public utility 
must be reasonable and a rate that does not 
conform to such a standard is unlawful. 

A public utility cannot be considered in 
the same sense that some nonregulated in- 
dustries are, they are not entitled to earn 
profits at the level which is impossible for 
such a nonregulated private industry whose 
operations are relatively speculative. The 
fact that a public utility industry is en- 
titled to ask the State to call upon the pub- 
lic to contribute to its revenues by increas- 
ing its rates the public utility places itself 
outside the field of speculative profits. The 
utility's privileged rate position, together 
with the sheltered status it enjoys in é6ther 
ways such as its exclusive State-granted 
franchise brings with it certain obligations 
arising from that status; therefore, the reg- 
ulation of public utilities cannot be criti- 
cized or attacked on grounds that it is an 
invasion of management. This claim his- 
torically has no standing in the law—any 
regulation is an invasion of an owner’s man- 
agement; and public utilities, by definition, 
are regulated in the public interest because 
they perform an indispensable function for 
the community. 5 

These are by no means new or radical 
departures in the regulatory pattern of our 
governmental system. They are basic prin- 
ciples, tried and tested in -practice and 
before the courts of this country, and provide 
the essential framework of a logical, reason- 
ably consistent, and effective system for the 
regulation of public utilities, especially in 
the field of transportation. But just as so 
many other basic considerations, when they 
are long ignored, appear radical in the light 
of day—so may these startle some of my 
listeners. But again I say, they shouldn't, 
Rather, we should review them and examine 
each new legislative proposal or problem of 
regulation in our field in the light of these 
considerations, Time, of course, does not 
permit a very detailed examination of the 
many issues concerning transportation, but 
there are a few major areas of transportation 
regulation—of great interest to you as traffic 
men—about which some pertinent questions 
can be asked, in order to bring out their 
cogent factors. 

To my mind, the principal legislative 
problem facing us at this time concerns the 
regulation of railroad freight rates: Rate 
regulation, as I am sure you especially ap- 
preciate, is the core of all utility regulation, 
The breakdown of rate regulation would 
inevitably bring with it a general breakdown 
in other areas of regulation. This, I be- 
lieve, is self-evident. It is for this reason 
that I raise serious question about the 
wisdom of the railroad’s proposed changes 
in the method of rate making. Judging by 
the legislation they sponsored in the last 
session of Congress, the railroads would deny 
the Interstate Commerce Commission their 
power of suspending tariffs filed by rate- 
making associations, thus forcing the Com- 
mission to rule on the proposed changes 
within 30 days. But I would ask, in view 
of the very complicated structure of freight 
tariffs and the involved financial structures 
of member railroads against which rates of 
return must be figured, whether 30 days is 
time enough to permit adequate hearings 
by the Commission, to permit shippers, for 
instance, to voice their opinions of the pro- 
posed changes, or to allow the Commission 
itself to weigh the arguments in a man-« 
ner suitable to such important: decisions— 
which affect, by the way, every consumer 
in the country? While proponents of the 
rate-making changes cite the “time lag” be- 
tween the date when a railroad reports 
increased costs and the date when it is 
granted a rate increase as justifying the 
changes, should it not be noted also that 
the Commission’s rate-making procedures 
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already take into consideration such retro- 
active aspects? In other words, if railroads 
can demonstrate that authorized rates have 
not been sufficient to keep up to increases 
in costs, the Commission’s established pro- 
cedures already are such that interim and 
final rate increase orders are set at levels 
to compensate for such time lags. In ad- 
dition to these points there is nothing to 
prohibit shippers from challenging fast rate 
increases through the courts based upon the 
contention that inadequate consideration 
was given the rate increase. Furthermore, 
I find it difficult to be impressed by the 
time-lag argument when the record reveals 
this—since July 1946, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted no less than 
11 general rate increases to the railroads, 
an average of about 2 increases a year, 
with ® cumulative percentage increase of 
about 80 percent over rates prevailing in 
1946. And when this series of increases is 
further analyzed, it appears that the Com- 
mission has averaged a log of only 3 months 
from submission of a rate increase case to 
the award of an interim or final rate in- 
crease. In fact, if criticism ‘should be 
leveled for any reason, there are those who 
suggest that the ICC has been far too 
generous in these rate increase cases. Cer- 
tainly, the imposing succession of railroad 
financial reports I’ve been reading lately in- 
dicate that the vast majority of railroads 
are doing very well indeed. I recall spe- 
cifically a Wall Street Journal analysis of 
corporate earnings this fall, which showed 
the railroads averaging roughly a 50 percent 
increase over the preceding year, which, I 
might add, was also a profitable year. 

Much more might be said about this sub- 
ject, perhaps it is sufficient to leave the 
last word to ICC Chairman Alldredge, who 
wrote the following to our committee last 
year at the time we considered the rate- 
making bill: - 

“The bill before the committee proposes 
to change the established procedure—not for 
both patrons and railroads, but only for the 
railroads. Any one-sided change in estab- 
lished procedure would run a serious risk of 
unbalancing the respective equities of rail- 
roads, on the one hand, and shippers and 
travelers on the other which it might take 
years to correct.” 

A word of advice may be in order at this 
point, One of the greatest deterrents to the 
present trend toward public ownership of 
public utilities is the proper and efficient 
regulation of these utilities toward the sole 
end of serving the public interest. Public 
utility owners should be the first to realize 
this fact. 

I think this same point might be empha- 
sized in relation to another piece of pro- 
spective legislation, in the field of railroad 
safety. For some time now, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been seeKing leg- 
islative authority to require on the part of 
the railroads the installation of those new 
electronic and telephonic communications 
devices which the Commission has found 
practicable and désirable. The railroads have 
been resisting this proposal steadily. Yet, if 
you review the circumstances surrounding 
so many of the railroad accidents we've had 
recently, it seems incontrovertible that many 
of them might have been avoided had the 
railroads been equipped with up-to-date 
safety devices. Just a few weeks ago, our 
committee looked at the facts of the wreck 
at the Union Station in Washington, Here 
was a crack, streamlined New Haven-Penn- 
sylvania Express. Nevertheless the engineer 
had no other way to communicate with his 
brakemen or conductor or other trainmen 
than by the out-moded, old-fashioned and 
undependable method of blowing his whistle. 
Isn't it odd that you can telephone on a 
train from coast to coast but you can't talk 
to the engineer? There seems to be no ques- 
tion that the price of one such expensive 
accident could more than cover the expense 
of installing a simple two-way telephone 


system, which could keep everybody simul- 
taneously informed of conditions on a train, 
and allow, as in the case at point, the brakes 
to be set in time to stop the train. 

This is a matter, I believe, where the in- 
terests of both railroad management and the 
shipping and traveling public are the same. 
Railroad accidents are expensive—to both 
groups quite apparently—but especially so 
to railroads themselves who suffer not only 
a direct financial loss but also the damage 
to their reputation and prestige as common 
carriers. 

I sincerely hope that my committee and 
the whole Congress will see fit to take affirma- 
tive action on this safety bill, S. 539 by 
number, and thus meet a long overdue need. 

Another problem in the motor-carrier field 
which will undoubtedly be brought to our 
attention concerns the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s leasing regulations and the 
recent Supreme Court decision upholding 
them. In brief, the Commission regulations 
quite effectively prohibit trip leasing, by 
requiring that all leases be written for a 
minimum of 30 days and that payment to the 
owner-operator not be on a rate-splitting 
basis. In other words, the lease will have 
to be a real lease—not just a coverup for 
a single trip—and the certificated carrier 
will have to show that the lessee is actually 
under his full and effective control. “These 
regulations have been in the works now 
for a number of years, as you well know, 
and they have a certain appeal to those who 
would like to see our transportation system 
ordered, systematic, consistent, and well 
tailored. And there is certainly no denying 
the turmoil and confusion brought to the 
motor-carrier industry by its “gypsy” 
operators. 

But there does seem to be another side 
to this picture—a side related to the idea 
of service to the general public. In their 
own peculiar way, the owner-operators, the 
“gypsies,” those who would be affected by 
anti-trip-leasing regulations make a definite 
contribution to the transportation needs of 
the country. They are the most flexible 
part of an industry whose growth has de- 
pended largely on its flexibility, on its ability 
to offer fast, tailormade, door-to-door serv- 
ice. These fly-by-nights—and this is really 
not a term of opprobrium—make their con- 
tribution, as I see it, in two particular ways: 
First, by providing a large pool of transporta- 
tion for those areas of our economy which 
are largely seasonal, agriculture for example; 
and, second, by providing a similar source of 
transportation for certified carriers when 
they require additional trucks on a tempo- 
rary basis. 

It is my opinion that a way might be found 
to avail ourselves of the flexible service of- 
fered by owner-operators and at the same 
time to minimize the dislocations and dis- 
ruptive influences of this group of motor 
carriers. This is the kind of problem Con- 
gress is traditionally best able to handle— 
the working out of conflicts and differences 
in the matters of great concern to the general 
public. I hope we can come up with some- 
thing constructive here. 

Among the several forms of transportation 
under jurisdiction of my committee, the 
maritime field, at this time, is extremely 
controversial. This controversy exists, not 
only because of the crime-ridden situation 
in New York port area but also because of 
the great need for a restatement and re- 
evaluation of a national maritime policy for 
both deepwater and offshore shipping. 

First, permit me to discuss crime on the 
waterfront. This subject is very close to my 
heart, since it is such an important aspect of 
the corruption which a healthy American 
cannot tolerate. Unsolved murders, theft, 
intimidation, shakedown, and their attend- 
ant evils can exist only when there is a con- 
spiracy between gangsterism and local poli- 
tics. The real crime in this New York situa- 
tion is that crime has been tolerated; it is 
not new. It has existed over a score of years, 
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even after a number of challenging investi- 
gations and reports have persistently directed 
the attention of State and local governments 
to the existence of this lawlessness. 

` The committee of which I am chairman is 
charged with “the promotion and develop- 
ment of interstate and foreign commerce.” 
It is within this authority entrusted to us by 
the Constitution and the rules of the Senate 
of the United States that we shall proceed 
to investigate and write legislation in behalf 
of all the people of America and in the name 
of justice. 

It is well to state at this time that the 
waterfront investigations will not be limited 
to the port of New York. Our committee has 
reason to believe that similar conditions exist 
in other coastal ports and also in those sit- 
uated on our inland waterways. 

In the last Congress, the Eighty-second 
our committee reported, and the Senate 
passed, the so-called long-range shipping 
bill. The primary purpose of this bill was to 
write into new legislation a maritime policy 
to meet our shipping requirements in view 
of postwar developments, American-flag 
subsidized shipping should have a definitive 
program for ship replacement to maintain a 
modern merchant fleet in being to meet our 
commercial and national defense require- 
ments, 

The problem of ship replacement should 
be reconsidered also for coastal and inter- 
coastal operators, since, in my opinion, they 
are as important to our maritime require- 
ments, and those vessels operating over es- 
sential trade routes. Up to now domestic 
operators have not received the benefits of 
ship construction subsidies, but I believe 
this is a matter to reconsider as a part of the 
overall merchant-marine program. 

I have spoken of the imperative need for 
a new maritime policy because the former 
administration was unable to arrive at one 
which the Congress considered adequate. In 
this sense the word “adequate” is nearly 
synonomous with “subsidy.” This is unfor- 
tunate, but it is a fact. 

I am sure we agree that it is necessary for 
the Government to pay an operational differ- 
ential—subsidy—for. a certain number of 
voyages in foreign trade. 

Domestic operators are protected against 
foreign competition. There is, consequently, 
no provision of laws qualifying them to re- 
ceive an operational subsidy. However, their 
problem lies in ship-replacement (construc- 
tion) subsidy and they cannot participate 
in this program because they receive no op- 
erational subsidy. ‘ 

Now we come to the shipbuilding indus- 
try. It, too, is the indirect beneficiary of 
Government subsidies. Since a vessel con- 
structed in a United States shipyard costs 
twice as much as the same ship built abroad, 
our shipbuilding industry must depend for 
its livelihood on the limited replacement pro- 
grams of the Navy, Maritime Administra- 
tion, and American-flag oil companies with 
the feast-or-famine programing. Surely the 
stock of an American shipyard must rank 
next to that of an American-flag steamship 
line as the most uncertain investment in our 
economic structure. 

These are but a few of our maritime 
troubles, but I hope you now see the im- 
portance of a positive policy which has the 
full and complete understanding and sup- 
port of the new administration. 

The President and I have not had the 
opportunity to discuss this in detail. It is 
my profound hope that a statement of his 
maritime policy will be forthcoming soon 
for the consideration of the Congress. 

The airline industry, as it exists today, is 
a heavily subsidized undertaking, supported 
by the Federal Government for two over- 
riding reasons: (1) To provide fast and effi- 
cient airmail service; and (2) to expand and 
maintain the airline industry for national- 
defense purposes. The public interest is 
clearly apparent, I believe, in both. The 
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problem would thus seem to be, in looking 
ahead to prospective developments in this 
field, to expand and increase airline service, 
at lowest reasonable cost to shippers and 
consumers, including the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I want to acknowledge here that the ma- 
jor airlines are making progress in reducing 
or eliminating direct-subsidy payments from 
the Government, and this trend, of course, 
should be further stimulated. The matter 
of the separation of airmail payments from 
subsidy is involved here and promises to 
be of major concern to our committee this 
year. While there is no dispute in Congress 
as to the wisdom of divorcing subsidies from 
airmail payments, there has been and con- 
tinues to be disagreement as to the manner 
of accomplishing this. Any final method, 
I hope, will be stringently careful of the tax- 
payer’s interest in identifying subsidy and 
minimizing it wherever possible. 

Two other areas of airline service also 
deserve attention. I refer to air freight serv- 
ice which should be encouraged by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the role of the so- 
called nonscheduled airlines. The non 
scheds have performed notable service in 
opening up the low-cost air-coach service 
which has finally been adopted by the major 
airlines. But it seems to me there is vast 
room for expansion of this and related types 
of service, by bringing air transportation 
within the means of the moderate-income 
shipper and traveler. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to continue aiding this public 
utility industry, it cannot be doing so ex- 
clusively on a luxury-type basis. 

Since the 80th Congress, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has shown a keen interest in keeping Ameri- 
can superiority in the manufacture of com- 
mercial aircraft. Up to this time American 
planes have been the best manufactured air- 
planes in the world—the fastest, safest, and 
most efficient. 

With Great Britain considerably ahead of 
the United States in the development of com- 
mercial jet air transport facilities, it behooves 
our committee to study the problem in- 
tensively with the purpose in mind of stim- 
ulating our own development of this bold 
new field. : 

The principal policy question here is who 
is going to finance the work—private indus- 
try or the Government. We must search 
out the answers to such questions as: How 
vital is prototype development to our mili- 
tary defense program; how extensive must 
the program be; how have similar programs 
been handled in other countries? 

There are many technical and financial 
problems. Legislative proposals to promote 
building of prototype jet aircraft have been 
considered in the past but failed to obtain 
universal approval. It is my intention that 
Congress discharge its responsibility of see- 
ing that legislation is not lacking to insure 
that American commercial aircraft remain 
the finest in the world. 


Rockambeau Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ap- 


pearing in the Washington Post under 
date of February 23, 1953, addressed to 
the editor, entitled “Rochambeau Me- 
morial” and signed by Mrs. Dabney 
Maury Halsey Cruikshank, past presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames, State of 
Virginia, Alexandria Committee, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RocHAMBEAU MEMORIAL 

The Washington Post’s issue of February 
14 was noteworthy for two correlating 
features: 

Drew Pearson’s analysis of present-day 
French dislike of us; and your lead editorial, 
Psychological War, pointing out that such 
“is antithetical to the American way of 
life.” Your editorial ends with the wish: 
“Personally we would like to see another 
commission set up under someone of cul- 
tural distinction on how to win friends and 
influence people along the tried and true 
and authentic route which made this coun- 
try great.” 

This has just been done; and within the 
Post's own bailiwick: I refer to Gov. John 5. 
Battle's creation of the Rochambeau Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles Parmer, historian and commenta- 
tor who, as an American student at the 
University of Toulouse, had published by 
La Depeche his essays, We Are Americans. 
He certainly comes under your description 
of “somebody of cultural distinction.” 

Mr. Charles Parmer conceived the Rocham- 
beau commission as an indigenous and long- 
overdue movement to celebrate in the minds 
and hearts of Americans the slightly recog- 
nized but vital and fundamental role which 
France played under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Rochambeau in winning our independ- 
ence at Yorktown. 

The renewed acknowledgment of our debt 
to France—our everlasting gratitude, un- 
shakable. by any temporary criticism of us 
by France or current mutual misunderstand- 
ing—is the underscoring of a deathless tie 
which binds Frenchmen to Americans; free- 
men, both, dedicated to the preservation of 
peace and freedom. 

In this newly formed Rochambeau com- 
mission lies the embryo of a momentous 
peace movement. It will arrange to uni- 
formly mark the route which Rochambeau 
and his 4,000 French soldiers took marching 
from Narragansett Bay to Yorktown—and 
world victory in 1781; the one great victory 
route never adequately staked out for on- 
coming generations to view. 

Mr. Parmer is communicating with the 
governors of the States through which the 
French forces marched (Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland) making ar- 
rangements for a fitting national celebra- 
tion. Leaders in those States are being 
grouped together in this movement. 

As this idea permeates the thinking of the 
people of France, I predict it will steadily 
undermine some of the current French dis- 
taste for us. Thus, it should prove a peace 
move of lasting merit—it originated in Vir- 
ginia, where, at Yorktown, Washington had 
more French fighters than Continentals un- 
der his command. 

DABNEY Maury HALSEY CRUIKSHANK, 

Past President of the Colonial 
Dames, State of Virginia, Aler- 
andria Committee: 

ALEXANDRIA, 
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Dishonesty and Deceit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Dishonesty and Deceit,” pub- 
lished in the February 23, 1953, issue of 
the Boise Statesman, which is a leading 
Idaho newspaper. 

The editorial is a vigorous refufation 
of the contention that the Republican 
Party is responsible for the present sit- 
uation in farm prices. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISHONESTY AND DECEIT 


Before President Eisenhower has really 
warmed the Nation’s Executive chair the 
Democrats have hit the trail with dishon- 
esty and deceit. We saw Adlai Stevenson do 
it in New York recently, and Idaho heard 
Democratic National Chairman Mitchell con- 
tinue here in Boise Saturday night. 

These snide attacks are always qualified 
at the end of the speech with the decent 
thought that the new administration is en- 
titled to reasonable time to get its feet on 
the ground, and outline its policy, but that 
doesn’t stop the disgusting strategy of the 
Democrat Party leaders. 

Mr. Mitchell made himself ridiculous with 
an attack on the Eisenhower farm policy. 
While this policy is yet to be made clear, 
Mr. Mitchell says it is restoring a fifth free- 
dom—the freedom to go broke. One needs 
to search far to find greater dishonesty un- 
less, of course, it is just plain stupidity. 

Farm prices have been dropping for more 
than a year. They have not just started a 
decline since the election, as the Democrat 
leaders seem willing to let the public under- 
stand. 

In the last session of Congress, when the 
farm price decline was’ well under way, not 
a single Democrat Member expressed: alarm. 
But just recently, the defeated Democrat 
candidate for Vice President, Senator SPARK= 
MAN, Of Alabama, placed the blame for the 
farm price situation on the Republicans. 
So have other Democrat Senators. They 
must believe the public is deaf, dumb, and 
blind. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson is blasted 
right and left by the Democrats for not tak- 
ing immediate action to bolster farm prices. 
There was no similar appeal by the Demo- 
crats to former Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan. 

Farm prices have dropped, of course. 

And farm prices must have reasonable sup- 
port. 

But that support is not at the inflation 
levels the Truman administration fostered. 
This is not opinion, but fact. 

Food costs became so high that the con- 
suming public was all but priced out of 
the market. 

This created the lower farm price situa- 
tion—created surpluses. : 

Markets became flooded. 

Prices dropped. 

This is one of the fundamental laws which 
is beyond Government control. 

Take the case of beef, as an example. Beef 
prices went up and up until the stockmen 
could hardly believe their eyes. 
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Consequently, the industry expanded. 

Herds were enlarged. 

Feeders were bought at prices no thinking 
livestock man ever believed permanent, even 
with inflation. 

The price of beef over the counter soared 
beyond the ability of the average wage-earner 
to buy. 

Beef came into surplus. 

Prices dropped. 

No thinking person can contend the Gov- 
ernment can keep beef prices so high that the 
consumer is priced out of the market. 

No livestock man with the sense to raise 
good beef makes this contention. 

Had all of this happened in the days since 
the Republican victory, that would be an- 
other matter. 

Farm prices are off 11 or 12 percent in the 
last year, and have dropped to a lesser de- 
gree in the early part of this year as the 
consumer has found price levels in some 
products that has enabled him to buy. 

Fact of the matter, farm prices may now 
firm a little. 

The real problem is that the farmers’ costs 
have not dropped in proportion to the drop 
in his produce. 

Getting back to the Democrats of the 
Mitchell stripe, it’s time they get honest with 
themselves. This fifth freedom Mr. Mitchell 
trotted out is a two-edged blade. 

If the farm situation does contain a free- 
dom to go broke, then that freedom was 
set up by Mr. Mitchell’s party. 

If the farmer, on the other hand, is to 
continue having inflation income, then the 
Democratic Party has extended the “go- 
broke freedom” to the consunier. 

Income taxes have made the Federal mare 
go, and income taxes come from the people, 
not the Democrat leaders, 

Income taxes leave many Americans broke. 

They can’t blame President Eisenhower for 
that situation. 

Six months, or a year from now, the Demo- 
crats may have reason to point out the fail- 
ures of the Eisenhower administration. But 
they. are out of order, -at. this early date, 
when they make charges against a new ad- 
ministration which has not yet had any- 
thing resembling a fair chance: 

‘Mr; Mitchell did point out that his party 
had plans to take control of Congress in 
the elections next year. That is his job and 
his right. But should President Eisenhower 
continue as well over a 2-year period as he 
has started in a month, watch the Nation 
give him a clear Republican Congress as 
reward and encouragement. The sane pub- 
lic that woke up last November is still run- 
ning the show. 


- Address by Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Adlai 
E. Stevenson at the Western States Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner in Los 
po Calif., on paaa February 


There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to'be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I have just come from a most pleasant visit 
to New York, Chicago, and Washington, 
D. C.—which is now known in the East as 
“Homburg Heaven”—and I must sy I had 
never seen a defeated party in such good 
spirits—until I came to California. 

But I am happy to be in Los Angeles also 
because I was born here and because this 
time I am not seeking your electoral votes. 
You have a way of treating us visitors, even 
your own grade B productions like myself, 
so well that we often end up by staying here. 
It makes a good Illinoisan like me a little 
uneasy—the more so when I recall that Hor- 
ace Greeley, who uttered that sound bit of 
advice, “Go west, young man” was, like my- 
self, the victim of a presidential contest with 
a Republican general. 

But I am taking Mr. Greeley at his word, 


` and I am going west—all the way around 


the world. I suspect President Eisenhower 
envies me my trip. However, as a num- 
ber of political analysts have pointed out, 
and the figures seem to verify, he has only 
himself to blame for winning the election. 

I have had a happy, heartening journey 
across the country. And your presence here 
tonight in such numbers—and at such a 
price—is evidence that our friends are many 
and neither downcast nor repentant. I do 
not mean to say that we Democrats would 
have wept at the sight of a few million more 
votes. But I do mean to say that we may 
be a defeated party, but we are not a beaten 
party. 

We are not a beaten party for many rea- 
sons and the most important is that we have 
been honest with the people. We made no 


- effort to sugar-coat bitter problems so that 


they would be easier to swallow. We told 
the truth; we spoke our minds. And we 
emerged from the campaign with more good- 
will in the bank than any other defeated 
party in recent history. I am confident that 
if we continue to be forthright with the 


American people, our bank account of respect ` 


will continue to grow. 

We must, therefore, be honest with the 
people by supporting the new Administra- 
tion when we believe it to be serving the 
national interest. If we learned anything 
from the last election, it was that a little 
“me-tooism” in the right places will never 
do lasting injury to any political party. 

The people have entrusted the governing 


power to the Republican Party and to Gen- © 


eral Eisenhower; they are now the instru- 
ments of our national purposes. It is not 
the part of patriotism—or even self-inter- 
est—to thwart them, 

Upon the new President have been laid 
great burdens in a time of peril for us all. 
As he labors under their crushing weight, 
he will have our goodwill, our good wishes, 
and our prayers. 

Indeed, we have all been heartened by the 
occasions on which the President, under the 
sobering responsibility of authority, has 
shown that he respects the public weal more 
than ebullient campaign oratory. He has 
quite properly rebuked Republicans in Con- 
gress for unseemly haste in cutting taxes 
before making the hard decisions on where, 
when, and if expenses can be cut. Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, I am proud to say, sup- 
ported the President with responsible 
realism. 

And in the resolution he has just pro- 
posed, the President has repudiated the Re- 
publican campaign mythology about dark 
and sinister agreements at Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam. The proposed resolution re- 
lates to the breach of those agreements by 
the Soviet Government, shameless violations 
which have long been denounced by every- 
body, Democrats and Republicans alike. 
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Let us, I say, no longer make eynical politi- 


- cal capital by pretending that we ever con- 


spired in the tragedy. that has befallen great 
nations. 

Tempting as it is, I shall not dwell on the 
unworthy and misleading words that have 
been uttered of late about the 7th Fleet, 
words implying that President Truman's pur- 
pose was to protect Red China rather than 
Formosa. 

But while supporting the Republicans 
when they act in the national interest, we 
have an equal responsibility to oppose them 


- when they do violence to the public interest. 


In the coming months, many questions 
await resolution by the Congress and the 
people. One of the first is tidelands oil. On 
this issue I have expressed my views and 
they remain the same, But, however the 
Congress may decide the question, let us 
make sure that it does not-set in motion 
the piecemeal dismemberment of our great 
public domain which is held for the benefit 
of all the people of the United States. 

There are powerful interests who interpret 
the election as heralding an open season for 
the retail and wholesale transfer to the States 
of our great national assets—the forests, the 
grazing lands, the water, and the minerals. 
Already the Republican chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee has darkly hinted 
that such plans are afoot. 

In this connection, if you will indulge me 
a moment, you may be amused, as I was, by 
a telegram to Senator CLEMENTs from a man 
in Kentucky: 

“Chattanooga Daily Times quotes Senator 
WELKER in Lincoln Day speech as favoring 
sale of Post Office Department to private in- 
terests. Please advise when bids are to be 
opened. I represent 8 plumbers and 1 Re- 
publican who wish to acquire this property. 
Also interested in United States Mint and 
Fort Knox if they are for sale.” 

I hope we don’t forget that the public do- 
main belongs to Democrats and Republicans 


- alike, and, as Theodore Roosevelt warned us 
- long ago, the descendants of both will pay 


the price if we do not preserve their heritage 
for them, And I confidently expect that the 
Democrats in Congress will be the public’s 
guardians of our forests and our parks, our 


~- great reclamation programs and our family- 


sized farms, and of low-cost power for all 
the people. 

Likewise we must vigilantly protect the 
great of social progress which we 
have initiated in the past 20 years and which 
may be in for something less than srpa 
thetic treatment. 

Incidentally I had been under the very dis- 
tinct impression a few months back that the 
Republicans had made off with the Demo- 
cratic farm plank. I guess I was wrong. 
They just borrowed it temporarily and re- 
turned it very early in November. 

But it was not so much of these things 
that I wanted to talk tonight. The Demo- 
crats in Congress till acquit themselves well 
under the strong leadership of SAM RAYBURN 
in the House and LYNDON JOHNSON in the 
Senate; and the people can be thankful, too, 
for the fine, enlightened new Congressmen 
and the new Senators you have sent from the 
West—Mike Mawnsrrevp, of Montana, and 
Henry Jackson, of Washington. 

One of the most exciting aspects of the 
campaign for me was the activity of so many 
independent-minded citizens, many of whom 
had never before participated in a political 
campaign. They found it exciting and sat- 
isfying to join in making the Nation’s great- 
est decisions—what our Government is to do 
about war and peace, about depression and 
prosperity, about human rights and human 
liberties. But politics, good politics, is not 
merely a quadrennial or biennial burst of 
enthusiasm; nor is it a function reserved to 
the so-called professionals. In its highest 
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and truest sense politics is leadership, and 
leadership is a time-consuming, brain- 
consuming, and energy-consuming job—a 
job that is open to all citizens. 

This means that you must organize in your 
communities; you must get and give the 
truth. In the places where our organization 
was deficient, we must not turn our faces 
from the truth, but we must set ourselves to 
the tough task of putting our house in order. 

Forty years ago the Democratic Party was 
just assuming power, after a long period out 


of office. In that moment of triumph Wood- © 


row Wilson said this in his first inaugural ad- 
dress: “The success of a party means little 
except when the Nation is using that party 
for a large and definite purpose.” 

Now that is a chastening statement of 
principle which our Republican friends 
would currently do well to bear in mind. 
And each of us as individual citizens, owing 
as we do our first and foremost allegiance to 
the purposes of our country rather than to 
those of our party, should be careful never 
to obstruct the one in order to advance the 
other. 

Wilson’s sober appraisal of the significance 
of party victory can be validly applied to 
our own present situation. A political party 
which cannot in defeat make itself an effec- 
tive instrument of larger national purposes 
is without significance in the future political 
life of the country; and sooner rather than 
later, it will be so marked by the people to 
whom it must look for the return of trust 
and confidence and victory. ; 

I believe that there is meaning to be foun 


in defeat as well as in victory, that there is ` 


important and vital work to be done by the 
vanquished as well as by the victor. The task 
we face as a minority party is first, to face 
resolutely away from the tempting paths of 
vindictiveness. So far as I can-observe, that 
is already being done, with a firm conviction 
in its essential rightness. The second part 
of our job is to. define a course of thought and 
action which contributes to the national wel- 
fare, for the national interest is both para- 
mount and inseparable from party interest. 

One of the most challenging aspects of this 
job is that it seems never to have been done 
well in the past. Latterly, in 20 years of 
opposition, the Republican Party never dis- 

ed itself except by the shrill vehe- 
mence of its criticism of the imperative ad- 
justments to the facts of life, both at home 
and abroad, which were made under the 
imaginative and determined leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Truman. Our 
Republican friends evidently thought the 
definition of minority was the converse of 
maturity; that responsible conduct was not 
required until they attained majority status. 
Growing up is always a painful process. The 
necessity for doing so swifty makes it worse. 
Perhaps it is a partisan thought but I hope 
the Republican suffering is confined to that 
party and not spread to the country. 

There is, then, a unique opportunity for 
our party to achieve a new distinction, If 
we make the most of it, we not only best 
assure our own eventual triumph, but we 
may create a pattern of political conduct for 
others to see and follow, to the lasting benefit 
of the Nation. 

I fervently hope that we will seize from de- 
feat the great opportunity it provides to re- 
new and rebuild our strength. The times 
are propitious. Some fourteen million more 
people voted in 1952 than ever before. I 
hope that none of these people will be per- 


mitted to return to business as usual. I` 


hope they will be actively enrolled in the 
political parties and continue their work 
there. 

If the Democratic Party is to attract its 
share of this new interest, it will have to 
provide an atmosphere in which idealism 
and dedication to the public good will not 
be stified or stultified. For the party out of 
power, principle—and not patronge—must 
inevitably be the only solvent. Let us not 
fail to make a virtue of our necessity. 


Out of power as in, the Democratic Party 
must assert its pioneering concern for urgent 
human needs and bring to bear upon them 
its imaginative genius, kindled and warmed 
as always by the quality of human sympathy 
which has been our special distinction and 
strength; which has made ours the party 
not only of the heart to feel, but of the 
head to do. 

Lastly, there is the staggering question of 
the tormented world about us. It was the 
Democratic Party in power which faced up 
to the fact of Prussian imperialism and first 
accepted an obligation to try to make democ- 
racy secure. It was the Democratic Party 
in power which rasped the compelling 


dangers of Fascist imperialism, and once - 


again directed the hope of mankind into col- 
lective efforts to insure peace. It was the 
Democratic Party in power which identified 
Communist imperialism as no different from 
its earlier blood brothers and moved with 
courage and determination to check its sway. 
The leadership responsibilities in this era of 
the Democratic Party out of power are no 
less great. 

Within a few days I shall head west across 
the Pacific. Almost at the top of my itin- 
erary stands the name of Korea—that long 
narrow thrust of mountainous land which 
sticks like a dagger in our hearts and is 
never absent from our waking thoughts, 

We of the Democratic Party know that the 
Korean war played a major role in the last 
election; that it reflected a natural impa- 
tience and frustration which obscure our vi- 
sion and understanding of our objectives and 


the victories we have won in the most re- - 


markable effort the world has ever seen to 
make collective security work. In choosing 
to repel the first armed aggression of the 
Communists, we chose to make bitter sacri- 


fices today to save civilization tomorrow.. 


We chose to expend some strength now while 
building greater strength for the future. We 
chose to fight a limited war today to avoid 
a global war tomorrow. 

Wise and courageous as these decisions 
were, and continue to be, they grow more 
dificult to understand as the misery and 


despair lengthen, and the cost mounts. The - 


loss of a life is no less bitter today because 
some time, in the unseen future, a hundred 
lives might be sayed—or even a million. 

We set out to save the Republic of Korea 
from aggression, and we succeeded. 

We set out to avert a global atomic war 
and thus far we have succeeded. 

We set out to make it clear that naked 
aggression, the need of world war, will no 
longer go unpunished as in the past—and 
we have succeeded. 

And I for one hope and pray that we 
shall be spared the spectacle of Democratic 
orators taking a leaf from recent history and 
mouthing nonsense about “Elsenhower’s 
war.” Rather we stay out of office forever 
than win it back that way. 

There are leaders among us who would 
have you forget our successes; who exploit 
frustration and impatience; who tell you 
that we already are at total war and there 
is little to be risked by enlarging the war 
to the mainland of China. i 

There are those, too, who offer false hope 
of quick and easy solutions—tinsel policies 
which glitter to the eye but crumple in 
the hand—when our need is for policies of 
iron: Dull and unspectacular, perhaps, but 
strong and enduring. 

We Democrats have a special duty in all 
this—we who chafed under the yoke of 
responsibility during the postwar years while 
Europe was sayed and imperialist commu- 
nism stopped in Korea—we who suffered all 
the while the taunts of irresponsible oppo- 
sition. We must continue, I say, to tell the 
people the truth, as we told them throughout 
the campaign, that there are no magic, cheap, 
short solutions to global conflict long in 
the making. And I say to you and all who 
listen that we must not yield to the tempta- 
tion to goad the Republicans to produce 
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quick miracles and dazzling successes. Let 
us never sow division when it is so important 
to harvest unity. 

The tensions and difficulties may get worse 
before they get better in Europe, in the 
Middle East, in Asia—all around this world, 
divided and in revolution. Millions of peo- 
ple are as sorely puzzled as many of us here 
at home. Th* nature of the struggle is by 
no means clear to them and, unlike this 


- heaven-favored land, there is lacking to many 


the same incentiver to make the struggle. 
We must labor to increase these incentives, 
to prove to misery-laden millions that 
democracy can provide the right to think, 
to believe, and to eat, as well as vote. 

That others have reservations about our 
unerring wisdom, that some cannot or will 
not fall in step at our pace must not exas- 
perate and defeat us. We must take care 
not to amuse our foes and frighten our 
friends. And, in the dark majesty of the 
issue of life or death, neither of us will ad- 
vance our overriding interest in peace by 
outbursts of temper against each other or 
by ill-considered muscle flexing against the 
common foe: 

Patience—firm, intelligent, understand- 
ing—seems to be in short supply. Yet, 
it is the indispensable quality of leadership 
of the diverse elements of the free world 
and of the uncommitted millions groping 
their way into the sunlight of a better world, 
pray God. It is also the essential of a politi- 
cal party which, after the exhilaration of 
executive responsibility, finds itself in the 
less dramatic role of proving again its quali- 
fications for public confidence. 

What we as a party must cultivate is what 
the Nation must have. In defeat we can 
make ourselves servants of the national pur- 
pose for peace, There is no greater or better 
political destiny. 


Investigation of the Voice of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Edward W. Barrett, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, with re- 
gard to the current investigation of the 
Voice of America. The statement was 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on February 26, 1953, and also was 
carried the following day in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

A FAm CHANCE FOR THE VOICE—FORMER AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE CRITICIZES 
CURRENT INVESTIGATION 

(By Edward W. Barrett) 

(The writer of the following was a top 
psychological warfare executive in Eisen- 
hower’s Air Force headquarters, overseas 
director of OWI, editorial director of a na- 
tional magazine, and Assistant Secretary of 


` State for Public Affairs from 1950 to early 


1952.) 


Americans, with their deep sense of fair 
play, would insist on fairness to a current 


_underdog—the Voice of America—if they 


knew the full story. They owe it to the 
Nation to take the issue out of the circus 
ring and have it handled fairly, decentiy, 


constructively, and responsibly. The stakes 
are high, 
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The Voice still has important shortcom- 
ings. I know. It was the largest and most 
intricate of a dozen operations for which I 
had responsibility in 1950 and 1951, I de- 
voted long hours to trying to help improve 
it. We made some progress. In the eyes 
of a dis ed watchdog committee set 
up by Congress, it was greatly improved and 
efficiently administered. Today, the Krem- 
lin fears the Voice, devoting one-thousand- 
odd transmitters and an estimated 10,000 
men to to drown it out. 

However, the Voice still has perhaps 10 or 
15 percent of the faults ascribed to it in 
the current television jamboree staged by a 
United States Senator. The fact that it is 
no worse will emerge if affirmative testimony 
is ever heard. There are many reports that 
the affirmative may not get a public hearing. 
That is the reason for this plea. 

As the President has said, we cannot hope 
to win the cold war unless we win the minds 
of men. Anyone who has read the increas- 
ingly frequent bleats of the Soviet press 
answering the Voice of America knows that 
the Voice operation is, of necessity, a key 
weapon in the cold war. Whatever its faults, 
it has been laboriously developed and has 
trained a substantial crew in the intricate 
business of international broadcasting. 
Such a weapon cannot be construed or 
reconstructed overnight, skilled personnel 
cannot be developed on short notice. If 
America is to have the most efficient possible 
psychological operation, it had better not, 
in a wave of misguided hysteria, destroy 
the foundation on which it is to build. 

The constructive course is hardly that of 
a daily televised procession of hand-picked 
witnesses consisting almost entirely of dis- 
gruntled persons who have been fired, de- 
moted, or passed over—the kind of malcon- 
tents to be found in any large organization. 
It is hardly that of giving nationally pub- 
licized hearings to one ex-employee charging 
willful waste in locating transmitters while 
keeping the door closed to an array of well- 
known engineers waiting to testify to the 
contrary. The constructive course is hardly 
that of staging a national television hearing 
for a discharged young woman to go through 
thrice-rehearsed slander of veteran public 
servants while those individuals get either 
mo chance or a very belated chance 
to defend themselves publicly. And one 
might even question the wisdom of parad- 
ing the alleged inner workings of America’s 
propaganda mechanism before cameras while 
Soviet and satellite embassy staffs sit before 
their TV screen taking note. 

In the Nation’s interest, the whole busi- 
ness should be taken out of the carnival tent 
and subjected to intensive but impartial in- 
vestigation under a chairman who has a 
reputation for being more interested in mak- 
ing progress than in making headlines. The 
job could be done by President Eisenhower's 
capable new Commission on Psychological 
Strategy. In Congress, it could best be done 
by a permanent Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on International Information—a 
truly bipartisan committee such as has often 
been recommended, most recently by the 
United States Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Information, International 
persuasion is inordinately complex business, 
requiring long, patient study. Its effective- 
ness is not to be glibly judged by the num- 
ber of times the word “anti-Communist” 
is used in scripts. 

Friends have urged me not to “get mixed 
up in this mess,” not to answer inquiries 
about it. They said that, by so doing, I 
would only subject myself to concerted at- 
tacks and distortions by the inquisitor and 
his journalistic satellites. Thus far, I have 
heeded their advice. I have hoped that 
Senators MUNDT, SYMINGTON, and JACKSON 
could force the current hearings into chan- 
nels of objective inquiry. They have been 
unable to do so, Unfortunately, current of- 
ficials of the Voice have been instructed to 
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keep silent, to say nothing unless the cur- 
rent inquiry unexpectedly offers a hearing 
to the other side of the story. So someone 
who knows the complex field of international 
persuasion has to speak up. 

I know most of the Voice’s flaws. They 
result chiefly from four causes: (1) Per- 
sistent inability to recruit enough first-rate 
executives and engineers because of fear of 
being slandered and because of low pay. 
(Doing at least twice as much broadcasting 
as NBC, the Voice has less than one one- 
hundredth as many well-paid jobs as NBC). 
(2) The enormous complexities and personal 
frictions that inevitably exist in any organi- 
zation which is broadcasting daily in 46 lan- 
guages. (3) The governmental regulations 
and red tape, essential, and nonessential, 
that impede recruiting, personnel adminis- 
tration, and contracting. (4) The fact that 
Voice officials haye always been forced to 
spend more time combating irresponsible 
charges of nonexistent faults than they 
could give to the correction of real faults. 

Like any large organization, ‘the Voice also 
has internecine differences, some healthy and 
some unfortunate, and has its share of those 
malcontents who alibi their own failures 
with dire tales about others. An inquiry 
devoted solely to the lurid testimony of the 
disgruntled would make any agency or pri- 
vate business seem disgraceful. 

The Voice may have other faults. Despite 
extreme precautions, it might even conceiv- 
ably be penetrated by a subversive or two 
since the Kremlin obviously fears it. But 
there is a right way and a wrong way to look 
for such things. . 

A responsible investigation like that urged 
above could well concern itself with basic 
issues. It should investigate: 

1. Whether there are clear ways to im- 
prove the effectiveness of Voice broadcasts— 
and whether the present extensive evalua- 
tion techniques can be improved. 

2. Whether the location of new transmit- 
ters, originally reviewed and approved by 
large numbers of distinguished scientists 
and engineers, are sound; whether they are 
debatable; or whether they are “sabotage” 
as one ex-employee charged in flamboyantly 
publicized testimony. 

3. Whether the long-existing system of re- 
quiring a full FBI investigation of every 
Voice employee, the most drastic precau- 
tions existing in any normal agency, is 
enough to insure loyalty and security. 

4. Whether the current investigators are 
right in their apparent belief that effective 
broadcasts to Communist audiences must 
persistently and stridently denounce all 
Communists—or whether it is childish to 
antagonize at the outset those one seeks to 
win over. 

5. Whether the State Department was jus- 
tified last week in rushing out, under the 
Senator’s prodding, an order forbidding quo- 
tation of Communists, fellow travelers, etc., 
under any circumstances. A cardinal prin- 
ciple of propaganda, until the Senator took 
over, was that it was effective.to quote the 
opposition against itself, to quote Stalin 
against Stalin, and to quote Henry Wallace's 
anti-Soviet blast after he had been lionized 
by Soviet propaganda. 

6. Whether there has been mismanage- 
ment of radio facilities, as charged by one 
ex-employee. The last time such a charge 
was made in Congress, in 1951, I asked the 
chairman of the National Association of Ra- 
dio and Television Broadcasters to have an 
inquiry made. A distinguished committee 
did so, praised the program, made construc- 
tive suggestions, and reported no significant 
evidence of mismanagement. 

7. Whether there are ways to protect pub- 
lic servants in the Voice from nationwide 
‘slander by any discharged person who wants 
to testify, with immunity before such & 
hearing. 
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8. Whether malcontents’ testimony is to be 
valued above the generally—but not un- 
qualifiedly—favorable findings resulting 
fom a 5-month study by a previous group 
of trained investigators from the House of 
Representatives, the conclusions of a dis- 
tinguished panel from the radio industry, 
and the findings, during 5 years of painstak- 
ing study, by the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information, 


Address by Ambassador Bowers at 
Inauguration of Poinsett Library, 
Santiago, Chile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Claude G. Bowers, Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Chile, on 
December 15, 1952, together with re- 
marks by Miss Isabelle Entrikin, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the Poin- 
sett Library in Santiago, Chile. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS or CLAUDE G. BOWERS, AMBASSADOR TO 
CHILE 

This information center is basically a li- 
brary where books will be available to 
Chileans on technical subjects and on dif- 
ferent aspects of life in the United States, 
A trained American librarian will be in 
charge who will be able to facilitate the work 
of research, to advise those interested in the 
North American scene as to sources of infor- 
mation, and will be available to the librarians 
of Chile as a consultant whenever desired. 
We plan to make this information center a 
model of the typical libraries of my country 
and of its methods of serving the reading 
public. We plan it as a place where the gen- 
eral public may come easily for information 
about the North American way of life. Wher- 
ever these information centers have been 
established their popularity is attested by 
the general interest of the people. Books 
may be borrowed, and moving pictures will 
be shown. Let me emphasize that this in- 
formation center is not a propaganda organ 
but a real information center, though we 
hope that through this information service 
a more realistic idea of North American life 
will be known. We hope that Chileans in 
sincere search of information may feel free 
to come and go familiarly and feel at home 
and among friends, 

We have a special reason for naming this 
after Joel Poinsett. He was the first diplo- 
matic representative of the United States in 
Chile, and he came in the midst of the 
struggle for Chilean independence. He be- 
came an intimate friend and counselor of 
Carrera, and within my time here a bronze 
tablet commemorating that historic friend- 
ship has been placed on the monument of 
the great Chilean in the Plaza Bulnes. He 
sat in unofficially on the writing of the 
Chilean Declaration of Independence. On 
request, he submitted a draft for the first 
constitution. When the fortunes of war set 
in against the patriots he accompanied Car- 
rera on his military expedition in the south, 
and though a diplomat, instructed to be neu- 
tral, he became a soldier and fought shouder 
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to shoulder with the Chileans and narrowly 
escaped death. 

On the first anniversary of the declaration 
of independence he gave a brilliant ball, at- 
tended by the brave men and beautiful wom- 
en of the community. 

He had a deep and abiding affection for the 
Chilean people and confidence in the future 
of a land so abundantly blessed by nature. 
He hoped for political institutions guaran- 
teeing the freedoms of the people, but he 
knew that the happiness of nations calls for 
material progress. It is significant of his 
foresight and statesmanship that in the first 
days of the Chilean Republic he became an 
active member 6f an organization for the 
promotion of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. He understood more than a cen- 
tury ago what we so clearly see today. 

Poinsett was a great American statesman— 
the greatest Minister of Defense my country 
had known up until his time. During his 
one term in Congress his most notable speech 
was intended to create a sympathetic interest 
in Chile. He was conspicuous in the intel- 
lectual life of his own country, and the fa- 
mous Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
was the fruition of an organization he had 
created to encourage scientific studies. 

So in the naming of this information cen- 
ter we have honored a man who loved and 
understood Chile and who had an unbounded 
faith in its future; and in naming it after 
him we are also paying tribute to Carrera, 
with whom he maintained affectionate rela- 
tions to the end. Thus we associate them in 
death as they were associated in life, and I 
like to think that both would be pleased. 


ADDRESS BY MISS ISABELLE ENTRIKIN 


The Poinsett Library is planned on the 
pattern of public libraries in the United 
States. It offers the people of Chile the 
same books and the same reference services 
that are found in hundreds of public librar- 
ies all over the United States. There are, 
however, certain limitations in this institu- 
tion. It is new, and we have not many 
books. Also, we are trying not to duplicate 
nor to rival in any way existing libraries in 
Santiago. For this reason, we have only 
books about the United States and books by 
United States authors. Some of these books 
have been translated into Spanish, and more 
of them will be in the future. As far as 
possible we shall buy Spanish translations 
in addition to the English, but many have 
never been translated. However, this offers 
no problem to the many Chileans who read 
English readily. 

All of the services of the center are open 
to all the people in Santiago and, indeed, 
of Chile, as far as they go. All are entirely 
free. There are reference books which may 
not be borrowed for use at home but must 
be used here, but all other books may be 
borrowed for reading at home, after an ap- 
plication card has been properly filled out 
and completed with the name and telephone 
number of a guarantor who undertakes to 
be responsible for the proper use and timely 
return of the books. 

Most of the books may be borrowed for 2 
weeks; magazines for 1 week only. If they 
are kept over the date due, a fine will be 
charged. But let us hope all books will be 
returned on time and without incurring such 
a fine. 

There will also be books for children. 
They are not quite ready at this time, but 
will be within a few weeks. Children’s ap- 
plications should be signed by their parents, 
who assume responsibility for the proper 
handling of the books by their children. 

This is a service which the people of the 
United States extend to the people of Chile 
with the hope that we may thus come to 
know each other better. We believe that 
the records of our best thought, our creative 
art, literature, science, and technology exist 
in our books, and by placing a collection of 


these books in the very heart of Chile, we 
place there the best offerings of our civiliza- 
tion. By reading our books the people of 
Chile may find that, in some measure, we 
have many problems in common and that 
we share many ambitions, aspirations, and 
hopes. 


Resignation of Donald C. Cook, Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement by Mr. Donald C. Cook, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, fn connection with 
the submission of his resignation to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Donald C. Cook, Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and a Demo- 
crat, has submitted his resignation to the 
President, but will stay on until a replace- 
ment is chosen. Quite understandably, this 
was not a development which could compete 
for headlines in this time of trouble and tur- 
moil. It would be a pity, however, if the 
good spirit in which Mr. Cook bowed out 
were to go unnoticed. He wrote the Presi- 
dent: 

“My decision to resign does not refiect any 
Judgment that continued service with the 
Commission under your administration 
would be incompatible with my views on 
Federal regulatory policies in the utilities 
and securities field. Instead, I believe that 
I could serve with great pride and satisfac- 
tion in your administration. 

“Indeed, this is only a reflection of belief 
that all of us must be good citizens first and 
party members only thereafter. But I have 
been in the public service for over 15 of the 
last 17 years. Therefore, I believe that I am 
now entitled to pass on the burdens of public 
life to others and return to private life to ful- 
fill my obligations to my family. Together 
with all other Americans whose first concern 
is with the public welfare, I hope that your 
administration will be a truly great one.” 

This is an expression which speaks well for 
Mr. Cook. It must also be gratifying to a 
man who may be wondering by this time why 
he ever wanted to be President. 


Address by James K. Knudson Before 
Traffic Club of Topeka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
address delivered by James K. Knud- 
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son, Defense Transport Administrator, 
before the Traffic Club of Topeka on 
January 29, 1953. 

In this address Mr. Knudson discusses 
the problem that annually confronts 
Kansas in the movement of its wheat at 
harvest time. 

I desire to state that during my term 
as Governor and since I have been Sen- 
ator I have had the finest cooperation 
from the American Association of Rail- 
roads, from the railroads themselves and 
the terminal elevator owners in the 
movement of large quantities of wheat 
during the harvest period. 

This year Kansas, as well as other 
wheat producing States, is going to be 
confronted with the difficult problem of 
a larger amount of stored wheat under 
Commodity Credit being released on 
April 30 than any previous year. 

Kansas farmers put 167,153,847 bushels 
of 1952 wheat under price-support pro- 
grams. The breakdown is 126,863 ware- 
house-stored loans covering 119,650,561 
bushels, 13,271 farm-stored loans cover- 
ing 23,278,330 bushels, and 10,050 pur- 
chase agreements covering 24,224,956 
bushels. The previous high record was 
in 1942 when slightly over 90 million 
bushels were put under farm-stored and 
warehouse-stored loans. The average 
price-support rate on a farm-stored 
basis is about $2.24, and the value of the 
1952 wheat under loan is about $374 
million. The volume is equal to 54 per- 
cent of the all-time high record crop of 
about 309 million bushels. 

Present crop forecasts indicate that 
Kansas will produce less than a normal 
crop this year, and that will, of course, 
have some effect on the movement of 
wheat at harvest time. 

On the other hand, Government offi- 
cials advise me that terminal-storage 
space at ports and other large warehouse 
centers is practically filled at the present 
time. This means it will be more diffi- 
cult than usual to move grain out of our 
State in time for storing the 1953 crop. 

For several years I have urged the 
Department of Agriculture to try and 
work out a staggered date of maturity on 
wheat loans. It seems to me that the 
suggestion that the loans mature over a 
3-month, or more, period, rather than all 
mature on the same date, April 30, has 
merit. I expect to do some further work 
on it this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

About 1854, a Mormon emigrant caravan 
trudged across the Nebraska prairies en 
route to the valley of the Salt Lake in Utah. 
Pushing a handcart in this caravan was my 
grandfather, unknowingly bypassing the be- 
ginnings, a couple hundred miles south, of 
this community which is today the capital 
of a great State. Granddad had his own 
affairs in mind and the pioneer Brigham 
Young, his leader, may have thought that 
Kansas did not meet the security specifica- 
tions of the day. Neither he nor anyone 
else knew what was to occur in “bleeding 
Kansas” between 1854 and the day that 
Kansas was admitted to the Union as the 
34th State on January 29, 1861—92 years ago 
today, but I assure you of one thing: My 
forbears are of the same pioneer stock as 
yours, whose paramount interest is in the 


welfare of this Nation and the tradition of 
liberty for which it stands. 
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You who are familiar with Kansas history 
know of the bitter strife which existed be- 
tween those who were favorable and those 
who opposed the existence of slavery within 
the boundaries of this territory and how 
there came to be four, or perhaps more, 
constitutional conventions held before the 
admission of Kansas as a free State was 
finally accomplished, just at the beginning 
of the War Between the States. 

“Since those fateful days, Kansas has al- 
ways been a pivotal State in one way or 
another, and you have but recently reached 
the apotheosis of your deserving prominence. 
As the son of a pioneer and as a Govern- 
ment official, I salute you. 

Kansas has produced many men of na- 
tional prominence since 1854. Jim Lane; 
Senator Ross, who cast the deciding vote 
against the impeachment of President An- 
drew Johnson, the 17th President of the 
United States; John J. Ingalls, a United 
States Senator whose authorship of the poem 
“Opportunity” also gives him immortality; 
Governor St. John, ardent prohibitionist; 
Gen. Frederick Funston, who led the fa- 
mous 20th Kansas Regiment in the Philip- 
pines; Jess Willard, of Potawatomie County, 
who bowed only when he met Jack Dempsey 
from Utah; Charles Curtis, the Kaw Indian 
who became Vice President of the United 
States; William Allen White, the sage of 
Emporia; Alf Landon, who rode the elephant 
gamely when it was destined neither to win, 
place, or show; Senator Clyde Reed, whose 
beneficent influence in the world of trans- 
portation is known to all of us. All of these 
men, and others whom I will later mention, 
left their footprints in the solid stratum of 
this country’s time. 

And last week the man from Abilene, with 
prayer and praise, was made President of 
the United States, and our Government and 
country will now move forward on the basis 
of virtues that spring from Kansas soil. 

On the eve of the inaugural, I attended a 
banquet, the host of which was the presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe Railroad, which also 
had its beginnings here in Topeka. 

When construction of the Santa Fe had 
progressed from Topeka to within a few 
miles of Wakarusa, Colonel Holliday, the 
“father of the Santa Fe,” called forth gales 
of derision with his prophecy that the Santa 
Fe would build to San Francisco on the west, 
south to the Gulf, and east to Chicago. 

How visionary could a man be? If he had 
added “and someday be host to the Nation’s 
great and near great at the seat of govern- 
ment,” he would have added a note of hilarity 
to the derision. 

But Topeka and the visions of her pioneers 
would not die. The Good Book says, “With- 
out vision, people perish.” 

Fire might—and did—destroy this town 
only-a few days after its founding. Drought 
has parched its countryside, as in the fearful 
summer of 1859. Grasshoppers stripped the 
wheatlands and eyen stalled the trains by 
causing the locomotive wheels to spin on 
these masses of crushed insects, as in the 
nightmare season of 1874. There was drought 
again in 1936. But all these were only tem- 
porary setbacks; the vision was, and is, still 
before you. 

Transcontinental transportation was part 
of that vision, for Topeka and those men of 
Topeka like Cyrus Holliday and Dr. F. L. 
Crane, were intent on the establishment of 
commercial transportation lines both east 
and west. Railroad construction bogged 
down with financial and physical obstacles, 
but they were impatient of obstacles; they 
and their successors strove doggedly ahead 
to complete the railroad lines required to 
afford access to needed markets. It was rec- 

by these men that production, 
transportation, and marketing must go hand 
in hand. And what I have said about the 
Santa Fe could be said with equal historical 
rhetoric about the Union Pacific, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Rock Island, and the 
M. K. & T, 


Although the initial construction of the 
Santa Fe was southward from Topeka, to 
serve certain coal deposits in that locality, 
your best-known traffic has, even from these 
early days, been of a lighter color, the golden 
harvest of Kansas wheat. 

And this is where, today, I fit into your 
picture. 

As all of you know, perhaps too well, the 
annual wheat harvest places a heavy strain 
each year on the transport facilities avail- 
able to move it and upon the storage facili- 
ties to house it. Because of its seasonal 
character and the great volume of this traffic, 
its movement to market presents a most 
difficult problem. The carriers, the shippers, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
acutely aware of these difficulties, and about 
this time each year we begin exploring the 
situation to formulate plans for moving the 
coming crop. 

Although the service agents of the Com- 
mission and the car servicemen of the rail- 
roads are constantly observing and working 
@n this perennial problem, it is appropriate 
to say here that for a number of years we 
in the Commission have had the firm -sup- 
port of the governors of the grain States, 
including your fine Governor Arn, and of the 
entire Kansas congressional delegation. I 
include in this your two present Senators, 
Senator ANDREW ScHOEPPEL and Senator 
FRANK CARLSON, and Representative CLIFFORD 
Hore. While these gentlemen have been our 
friends, they are, at the same time, among 
our severest critics, and rightly so. We have 
had our attention called to bad freight-car 
situations in Kansas so often by these gentle- 
men whose first interest is in the Kansas 
shipper that we can almost regard their ob- 
servations as barometers of the car supply. 
It is with their help that we hope to over- 
come this evil once and for all. 

Last year’s manner of handling your car 
supply and its results, of course, left a par- 
tial glow of satisfaction. The carriers of the 
country turned in a creditable performance. 
There was also evident a cooperative spirit 
on the part of shippers and some Government 
agencies. 

When I was in Kansas City last spring to 
discuss the handling of the 1952 crop, every- 
body knew it would be a big one. In some 
quarters we were thought to be shooting for 
the moon in planning to obtain a westward 
movement of 1,500 empty boxcars a day. 
However, the prospective volume clearly 
called for that measure of preparation, and 
the carriers made ready to carry through. 

In April over 40,000 cars moved westward 
through the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, 
an average of more than 1,300 a day. With 
the issuance of order 85 by the car service 
division of the AAR, this volume swelled 
above 51,000 cars in May, nearly 1,650 a day. 
At the end of that month, the carriers in 
this area had more than 25,000 boxcars on 
hand. 

The westward movement of empty boxcars 
continued in June at more than 1,450 a day, 
and by the end of July the bulk of the heavy 
grain movement from Kansas was completed. 

Of the 5,300 country elevators in this 
region, very few were blocked more than 24 
hours. Throughout the season, just one 
embargo was issued in the whole winter 
wheat area—and that only a partial one— 
and it was canceled at the end of July. 

This was a shining example of shipper- 
carrier-Government cooperation. In moving 
one of the greatest crops on record, the 
carriers handled some 140,000 cars between 
June 1 and July 12, more than twice the 
number moved during the same period in 
1951. The eastern roads, responsive to order 
85, boosted the westbound volume of empty 
cars. And a vigilant job of watching, polic- 
ing, and reporting was done by our service 
agents and by representatives of the car 
service division. 

The Commission’s authority with respect 
to car service is sufficiently broad to cope 
with any ordinary situations and in speak- 
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ing of such situations I do not include such 

as your 1950 flood, the 1952 Cali- 
fornia earthquake, and things of that nature. 
We in the Commission have learned much 
with respect to car supply and car service 
during the past few years, and I believe that 
at present we are better able to perform the 
duties which Congress imposed upon us than 
we have been at any time in the past. We 
have a field force employed by the Bureau 
of Service which is composed of experienced, 
practical men organized and disciplined into 
an effective force. As a result of our experi- 
ence we now have in effect, and have had 
more than 2 years, Service Order 866 which 
is designed to secure through the railroads 
the most efficient car service which they can 
provide. Briefly, it requires that the rail- 
roads maintain sufficient records and super- 
visory personnel to avoid, in all instances, 
delay in the movement and handling of cars 
of all types. It is not a burden on the rail- 
roads. It is a benefit to its shippers, to the 
public, and to the commerce of the people. 
We have had no serious complaints as to the 
severity of the order and, during recent 
months, comparatively few violations thereof. 

Now we have all had an enlightening ex- 
perience, we have learned something from 
it, and we hope it will be possible to give 
a repeat performance this season and in the 
years to come. But I would be lacking in 
candor were I to tell you that such repeti- 
tion may confidently be expected. 

In the first place you have a large carry- 
over of last year’s wheat on hand. It was 
113 million bushels in 1952. It is 25 million 
now. More in all positions. So that even 
though your crop this year may be lighter 
there is wheat to move. 

Again, it must be recognized that business 
conditions in the East last year resulted in 
a slackening in boxcar loadings, thus en- 
abling the official-territory roads to swell the 
westward movement of cars, as sought by 
Order 85. Moreover, the weather was vir- 
tually ideal for uninterrupted movement of 
the Texas crop and getting it promptly out 
of the way so that cars could be released 
for the maturing crops of Oklahoma and 
Kansas grain. 

On top of this, we have had a few good 
export years, last year being one of them, 
when we could move large tonnages of grain 
directly to the ports for export. 

In short, the circumstances favorable to 
the movement of the 1952 crop might not 
occur in the same combination during 1953 
or any other year. 

The nub of this bit of hedging is simply 
this: There is not now, and perhaps there 
will never bea sufficient reserve of boxcars 
to guarantee a smooth and uncongested 
grain movement during the season of peak 
demand. There were 1434 million acres of 
wheat harvested in Kansas last year; with 
the modern harvesting methods and this 
great acreage, there just aren’t enough han- 
dling facilities, including freight cars, to 
move the crop from farm to terminal ele- 
vator as fast as it pours out of the combines. 

The ordinary commercial demands for box- 
cars probably do not warrant the mainte- 
nance during the winter and spring of a 
car supply fully adequate for the demands 
of the summer and fall. At this time, how- 
ever, we are looking beyond the normal com- 
mercial needs and endeavoring to build for 
the needs which would be occasioned by all- 
out mobilization. In this we have tasted 
frustration and disappointment. Although 
a program for minimum production of 10,000 
cars a month was approved by the National 
Production Authority in the latter part of 
1950, actual production was only 96,000 cars 
in 1951, and it fell to 77,000 in 1952. In the 
meantime, we raised our sights to 11,000 cars 
a month, with Defense Production Admin- 
istration approval, but this is not being re- 
alized and will not soon be reached. Even 
the latest quarterly report of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization is unduly rosy, I fear, 
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in its prediction that a rate approaching 
9,000 cars a month may be expected by next 
June. 

Why has this been so? 

Of the $4 billion worth of expansion on 
which the steel industry has received the 
privilege of fast amortization for income- 
tax purposes, about a third relates to steel- 
finishing plants. 

Now, what kinds of finished sttel are need- 
ed for defense mobilization or war? We need 
plates, structural shapes, bars, rail, and other 
heavy products. Is it for mills to produce 
such finished steel that the companies have 
sought and been granted tax privileges? Are 
the finishing facilities built since Korea de- 
signed to produce these types of finished 
steel? In the main, they are not. 

By and large, the expansion has been in 
plants for the production of sheet, chiefly 
useful in the manufacture of peacetime 
goods, such as refrigerators, appliances, and 
automobiles. 

I have said recently: “From the beginning 
of the present defense effort, there has been 
at no time, in my opinion, enough top-side 
emphasis on the production of transporta- 
tion equipment. It may well prove to be 
a fact that a mistake has been made in con- 
ceding an undue proportion of butter to 
guns. , We can’t roll supplies to the front 
in refrigerators or washing machines. We 
must have railroad rolling stock to do this. 
We can’t win wars or become strong for 
peace by failure to provide essentials rather 
than conveniences. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has sponsored the allocation of steel 
for building steel-production facilities which 
are not equipped to turn out the types of 
steel necessary for the manufacture of 
freight cars—such as heavy plate, structurals, 
bars, etc. This is one of the contributory 
causes of the lag in the railroad equipment 
program. If we don't go to war we may 
never recognize this is an error of judg- 
ment. If we do, we shall live to regret our 
decision.” 

That workhorse of the railroads—the plain, 
unglamorous freight car—has been relegated 
to the wallflower class for want of adequate 
supplies of steel plate and shapes to ap- 
proach the construction program of ten 
or eleyen thousand cars a month. And this, 
as I have tried to explain, is due primarily 
to the overemphasis on facilities useful to 
the production of peacetime goods. 

If we are to proceed in good faith to lay 
a mobilization base adequate to safeguard 
this country against the hazard of attack, 
let us all—industry on the one hand and 
Government on the other—give priority to 
facilities that will make us militarily strong, 
but let us also realize that there are cer- 
tain facilities in support of military prepara- 
tion which must be right at the top of the 
second list. Let us have due regard for 
transportation in this connection. 

Now, I tell you good folks these things 
in the hope that you will be urged thereby 
to make prudent and efficient use of the 
freight cars we do send you. They must 
be kept rolling. They must not be used 
for storage purposes. They must be cleaned 
by the user. They should be loaded heavily. 
Do these things, and I promise you there 
will be no Government orders to plague your 
days. 

In the face of the success achieved in 
handling car supply by the Bureau of Serv- 
ice of the ICC, some Congressman has intro- 
duced a bill to transfer that Bureau to 
the Commerce Department. It is not for 
me to deride proposed legislation, but I 
hope that you wheat farmers and shippers 
will realize that the present plan of han- 
dling the boxcar supply is in your best in- 
terest and I doubt that it could be better 
handled by a department chiefly interested 
in business and industry. 

Two other matters complicate the prob- 
lem. One is the expiration date of the 
Government loans on wheat. It falls almost 
at harvesttime, so we, in effect, move 2 


crops each year—1 to storage, the other 
to market. I have tried to get a staggered 
system of loan-date expirations adopted so 
that the seasonal harvest could be geared 
to the marketing of wheat, and thus avoid 
double use of freight cars. I shall continue 
to press this point with the new Secretary 
of Agriculture if grain car supply problems 
persist. 

The other complicating factor is that you 
produce in the grain area now not only wheat 
but great quantities of soybeans and milo 
maize. These crops come on after the wheat 
crop which means that cars needed by east- 
ern railroads must be kept in the West for 
longer than just the wheat harvest. The 
only answer to this is more cars. Please 
help us to get them. 


Meet the Veep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tran- 
script of the television program Meet 
the Veep, which was carried by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22. As the Members of the Sen- 
ate know, Meet the Veep is a weekly in- 
terview with the distinguished former 
Vice President, Mr. Barkley. Members 
who did not have an opportunity to see 
his program last Sunday will, I believe, 
be interested in reading his observations 
on investigations by the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Mr. Gopwin. Well Alben, from the way it 
starts out it looks to me like this 83d Con- 
gress is going to be one of the most investi- 
gatingest Congresses we’ve had for some time 
and already these inquiries are beginning to 
stir a pretty red hot ruckus. What do you 
know about that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, it looks like this Con- 
gress has inherited some investigations that 
were started shortly after the Government 
was organized 106 years ago and they have 
been going on a long time. But they seem 
to have grown more controversial. When- 
ever you find men with strong convictions or 
colorful personalities you run into argu- 
ments and controversies. They're not like 
the New England preacher who had a con- 
gregation of miscellaneous sort, some good, 
bad, and indifferent, rich and poor, and he 
knew he had to preach a sermon on sin 
sometime but he didn’t know when. Finally 
he picked a Sunday and he preached this 
sermon on sin. He went into the origin of 
sin, its effects, and all that, and finally 
wound up his sermon with this exhortation: 
He said, “My brethren, I say unto you, re- 
pent of your sins, in a measure; ask forgive- 
ness, more or less; or you'll be damned, to 
some extent.” These controversies are not 
quite that smooth. 

Mr. Gopwtn. These investigations go a 
long way back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Congress has always investi- 
gated through either standing committees or 
special committees. The theory upon which 
these investigations are held is that they will 
elecit information and draw out facts that 
will be the basis of legislation, otherwise they 
would have no legitimate excuse for investi- 
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gations. There was an investigation back 
during the Spanish-American War about the 
rotten, spoiled beef that was fed to the sol- 
diers. Back of that there was an investi- 
gation about a mirror that Dolly Madison 
bought in London. She paid $50 for this 
mirror to go in the White House and she 
brought it over with her and at the port 
of New York there was a tariff duty of $30 
which she thought the Government ought to 
pay since it was going into the White House. 
They got into a controversy over it and the 
Senate appointed an investigating committee 
and it cost $28,000 to investigate that $50 
mirror with the $30 tax upon it. Of course 
there have been a lot of investigations. 

Mr. Gepwin. What happened to the 
mirror? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That mirror is hanging in 
the office of the Vice President. 

Mr. Gopwin. You had it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did have it; I gave it up 
about a month ago and Vice President Nixon 
has it now. His successor will have it later. 

Mr. Gopwin, There have been several 
kinds of committees and several big investi- 
gations stirring. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; you take Teapot Dome; 
that investigation was conducted largely by 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, one of 
the ablest lawyers who ever served in the 
Senate. There has more recently been an 
investigation of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. I recall an investigation of the stock 
market after the crash of 1929 and 1930 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Most 
of these investigations have brought forth 
wholesome and salutary results. Many of 
them have resulted in the enactment of wise 
legislation. For instance the Federal Re- 
serve System that we have now was the re- 
sult of a long investigation carried on by 
what was known as the Pugo committee 
long before I ever came to Washington and 
before you ever came here. 
gations have really had as their basis legisla- 
tion and they are conducted by standing 
committees and sometimes by special com- 
mittees. The standing committees are not 
prone to get into as much controversy as the 
special committees which seem to go out 
sometimes with a grab hook on a gathering 
crusade and involve not only issues but 
people. 

Mr. Gopwin. Well I’ve’ heard—you have 
too—the widespread criticism—whether it's 
justified or not—that investigating commit- 
tees sometimes abuse their authority, go 
beyond their power and hurt peoples’ 
reputations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well undoubtedly that has 
happened. Now I want to say that by and 
large and on the whole I think that the 
investigations that have been held by Con- 
gress over the years have been valuable, 
whether they resulted in legislation or 
whether they didn’t. Nobody could know in 
advance. You take the Kefauver commit- 
tee that investigated crime in this country: 
No law has yet been enacted as a result of 
it but bills have been introduced. Kidnap- 
ing was abolished in this country through 
an investigation of kidnaping, and all 
those things. The white slave law, the law 
against the transportation of stolen auto- 
mobiles across State lines—all those things 
have resulted in legislation. But undoubt- 
edly committees have now and then abused 
the privilege by undertaking to be a grand 
jury. Congress is not a grand jury, it can’t 
try anybody for anything. It can investigate 
and report but if a man is guilty of contempt 
of Congress even, it has to go before a court 
and he must be tried by court. And so in 
this widespread search for things in this 
rather chaotic and frustrated age in which 
we live there have undoubtedly been abuses 
of the privilege of congressional committees 
to the great injustice of individuals. 

Mr. Gopwin. Well, I think I've heard you 
say something about the committee that 
hounded Lincoln, 


So these investi- - 
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bly go a little beyond the ordinary rules that 


Mr. BARKLEY. Well, they appointed a Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War during the 
War Between the States. They tried to take 
the conduct of the war out of Lincoln's 
hands. He wouldn't pay any attention to it 
so long as he conducted the war, and left the 
committee high and dry. But they tried to 
take over the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and the control of the Army, which 
the Constitution of the United States makes 
the President Commander in Chief of. 

Mr. Gopwin. Well, do you recall President 
Eisenhower saying something concerning this 
subject? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, yes. In his state of the 
Union message 2 weeks ago President Elsen- 
very emphatically said that it was not the 
business of Congress to police the executive 
departments. Now, whether they have been 
policing executive departments I'm not here 
to say, but evidently he had something like 
that in his mind or he would not have cau- 
tioned Congress against it, and the unfair- 
ness that sometimes comes to individuals who 
are being pilloried, castigated, and crucified 
by investigating committees sometimes re- 
sults in the denial of justice under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. Gopwin. Senator, I think the people 
are confused sometimes. You could explain 
it. These committees are not courts, they're 
not court trials, and they don’t have the same 
rules, 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, they're not courts, they're 
not grand juries. In the investigation of any 
subject about which legislation may be en- 
acted the committees need a wide field. They 
need great discretion and great latitude. 
But where it comes down to any investigation 
of an individual that may result in his in- 
dictment or his punishment for some crime, 
I think that Congress ought to pass some 
law offering some guidance, setting up some 
code of practice and rule of evidence by 
which these committees would continue their 
investigations. In any court in this coun- 
try, if a man is accused of crime he has a 
right to a lawyer to defend him. If he can't 
employ one, the court will appoint one for 
him. He has a right to his witnesses. He 
has a right to cross-examine witnesses who 
are impugning his motives or charging him 
with something. But as a rule, in the com- 
mittee, because there is no rule on the sub- 
ject that has been passed by Congress, a 
witness sits there and listens to himself. 
People all over the country see him on the 
television, hear him on radio. He’s almost 
helpless. He's like the boy who was being 
whipped unmercifully by his father, and the 
father said, “Son, I hate to do this; I’m doing 
it because I love you,” and the boy said, “I 
wish I was big enough to return your affec- 
tion.” Frequently witnesses are in that help- 
less situation. 

Mr. Gopwin. Well, it seems to me, the 
American Bar Association has taken a posi- 
tion on this. 

Mr. BARKLEY., Yes, the American Bar As- 
sociation passed a resolution advocating 
some code of practice be adopted by the 
Congress. Other public bodies have done the 
same. I want to be perfectly clear here. 
There are two distinct types of investigation. 
One is by standing committees—and by the 
way the Congressional Reorganization Act 
passed in 1946 delineated the jurisdiction 
of committees with the view of making it 
unnecessary ever to have these special com- 
mittees. But it has not worked and Con- 
gress has not paid much attention to it 
and therefore they have appointed special 
committees to make investigations. Always 
the standing committees have had not only 
the right but it is their duty to gather 
facts upon which legislation is to be 
based. And I think it is true—and I 
say this not in criticism because as Arte- 
mus Ward, the great American humorist 
said, “One man has as much human nature 
in him if not more”—the tendency has 
been among special committees to proba- 


would be applied even in a standing com- 
mittee investigation, to the embarrassment 
of a great many people. 

Mr. Gopwin, I tell you what I would like 
to know. Some witnesses are unfair to the 
people. The witness that refuses to answer 
and questions, what do you think about 
that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is right. I think where 
a man is a witness and he may be charged 
with a crime and his testimony may be used 
against him, that he has a right to refuse to 
answer under the first and fifth amendment 
to the Constitution if to answer incriminates 
himself, because the Constitution provides 
no man shall be required to testify against 
himself. But where a man is not charged 
with a crime and where the investigation may 
not result in any charge being lodged against 
him by a grand jury or anybody else, I think 
a recalcitrant stubborn witness who refuses 
to answer deliberately ought to be punished 
for contempt. He has no right to refuse 
the American people the information he may 
reer merely because he is stubborn about 
t. 

Mr. Gopwin. It must be pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes, it must be perti- 
nent. Now the Court of Appeals here in the 
District a couple of weeks ago reversed a 
case up from the district court where they 
said the questions must be pertinent to the 
inquiry and they must be within the purview 
of the investigation the committee is charged 
to make, otherwise they're not subject to 
contempt and they reversed that case. 

Mr. Gopwin. Well, all of these are in the 
public interest theoretically, all of these in- 
quiries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh yes, they're all in the 
public interest. As I said, they're to gather 
information. In this complex age in which 
we live, when government must touch so 
many activities of our people in all walks 
of life, the duty of legislation has become 
more complicated, more intricate, and there- 
fore the committees do have to hold lengthy 
investigations to gather facts because with- 
out facts they cannot legislate. But I want 
to say this, my friend Earl, I served in the 
House of Representatives 14 years, in the 
Senate 22 years, and was Vice President 4 
years. I would be the last man in this 
country to impugn the motives or the in- 
tegrity or the wisdom of the Congress. But I 
would caution them, and I am sure they feel 
the same way, that in their legislative duties 
whether on the floor or in committees, they 
must conduct themselves so as to retain the 
respect and the admiration and the confi- 
dence of the American people. Because if 
the American people lose confidence in their 
legislators, the foundations of democratic in- 
stitutions will collapse. I am sure Congress- 
men both in the Senate and the House and 
the general public feel that way about it. 
Don’t you? 

Mr. Gopwin. I do and I think you've made 
a perfectly splendid statement on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Barxiey. Thank you, thank you, sir. 
A compliment from you is a compliment in- 
deed. [Applause.] 


Appointment of Marylanders to Signifi- 
cant Diplomatic Posts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
two editorials concerning recent ap- 
pointments of Marylanders to significant 
diplomatic posts. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of February 
20, 1953] 
New Post For Mr. Davin Bruce 

It is always agreeable when a native son 
receives recognition from the outside world. 
A case in mind is that of David K. E. Bruce, 
who has been appointed by President Eisen- 
hower as a special observer for the United 
States with the interim committee of the 
six nations of the European Defense Com- 
munity and also with the Coal and Steel 
Community which now is operating the 
Schumann plan. 

Though Mr. Bruce has not seen unbroken 
service with the State Department, he has- 
been essentially a career diplomat who over 
the years has held a number of important 
posts and gained broad experience in for- 
eign affairs. Incidentally he is a Democrat, 
He did outstanding work as our Ambassador 
to France. As a result he received a well 
justified promotion to Under Secretary of 
State in the Truman administration. 

Mr. Bruce's appointment gives emphasis 
to the bipartisan approach of the new regime 
in Washington to foreign affairs. At the 
same time President Eisenhower adds an un- 
usually valuable member to his team. Mr. 
Bruce's many friends in Baltimore, where he 
was born and where he first entered public 
life as a delegate to the general assembly, 
extend their congratulations to him, and also 
to the administration, for having the good 
sense not to let a first-rate diplomatist lie 
fallow. 

{From ‘the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of February 
24, 1953) 
A New AMBASSADOR To MEXICO 

Twice within the space of a week Balti- 
moreans have been named by President 
Eisenhower to important diplomatic posts. 
The first instance was of Mr. David K. E. 
Bruce, who is to serve as an observer of the 
defensive and economic community effort 
now being inaugurated by the six allied 
nations in. Western Europe. The other is 
that of Mr. Francis White, who has been 
named United States Ambassador to Mexico, 

Mr. White, like Mr. Bruce, has behind him 
many years of practical experience in diplo- 
macy. For 6 years he was an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. His specialty has been Spain 
and the countries of Latin America. He is 
well-equipped for his new mission. 

The substitution of a veteran diplomatist 
for a political appointee of highly dubious 
background is a welcome return to the dig- 
nity which we like to think of as character- 
istic of our official representatives abroad. 
Mexico should be equally pleased. 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week Collier’s, one of the Nation’s oldest, 
most reputable, and most widely read 
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weekly magazines, published a fine edi- 
torial commenting critically on the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
the McCarran-Walter Act. I ask unani— 
mous consent. that this excellent edi- 
torial, which calls sober attention to 
some of the contradictions, confusions, 
and inequities of the McCarran Act, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Tus Be LIBERTY 


‘The Immigration and Nationality Act: of 
1952; more: familiarly known as: the McCar~ 
ran-Walter Act, is a complex and controver~ 
sial piece of legislation. How much, if any, 
of it will be rewritten is a question that the 
new Congress. will decide in its own good 
time. But there is one section of it which 
we believe demands immediate attention.. As 
it stands: now, it is: one of the most. inept, 
insulting; militantly chauvinistic, andi obvi- 
ously ineffectual items in the whole category’ 
of Federal legislation. 

We refer, as: you may have guessed, to that: 
portion of the law which requires incoming 
visitors from foreign countries. to submit to 
questions. by an immigration officer concern- 
ing their political beliefs, behavior,. 
and other matters of intimate information. 
This is the section of the act which: first 
gained public attention when its application 
resulted im the detention aboard ship of more 
than one-quarter of the crew of the French 
liner Liberté during the vessel's Christmas: 
visit. to New York. 

The purpose which prompted this legal 
regulation is fine. Every loyal American is 
in favor of keeping Communist agents, crim- 
inals, and other undesirable characters out 
of the country. But we cannot possibly see 
how the McCarran-Walter quiz program, 
however noble its intent, can achieve that 


purpose. j 

In the first place, no Communist agent is 
going to give a truthful answer to a question 
about. his political affiliation. At the same 
time a good many non-Communists are go- 
ing to clam up in resentment when they are 
asked to do a lot of soul baring as the price’ 
of putting foot om American soil. Surely 
most. of the American passengers and crew 
of an American ship would balk if a French 
or British official made the voyage with theny 
and demanded to know their domestic. pol- 
itics, their views about. the government im 
the country of their destination, and so an, 
before they would be permitted to land. 

Furthermore, if we were a Communist. big 
shot in Western Europe, we don't think that 
we would be too concerned about this par- 
ticular provision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. There are other ways of getting sub- 
versives into the United States than having 
them lie about their political leanings. The 
Soviet diplomatic mission is one obvious ave- 
nue of approach. Also, this country has al- 
most. 13,000, miles of thinly guarded coast 
line, as well as long land boundaries on the 
Canadian and Mexican borders. Last year 
an estimated 1,500,000 aliens—the so-called 
wetbacks—entered illegally from Mexico. 
How many of them were Communists we 
don’t know. But. we da know that none 
paused to discuss the question with the 
border guards.. 

For that reason we are inclined to dismiss 
the Communist howls against the new immi- 
gration act as phony window dressing: But 
we do take seriously the complaints of non- 
Communists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for they refiect a shame here and a resent- 
ment abroad which can only result in inter- 
national disunity and, eventually, a serious 
damage to relations with our friends overseas. 

This unfortunate provision of the law is 
bad enough. But its defense by ane of its 
cosponsors, Representative WALTER of Penn- 
sylvania, is even worse. He dismissed the 
complaints against the detention of the 


Liberté’s men with the extravagant, unsup- 

and unealled-for remark that “a finer 
crew of throat slitters couldn’t be found any- 
where.” And he defined the opponents of his 
bill as professional Jews who were shedding 
crocodile tears for no reasom whatsoever. 
(We wonder what Mr. Warrer might say if 
a French legislator were to defend a similar 
French law in the same words.) 

If Mr. WALTER and Senator McCarran read 
their newspapers and their mail, they know 
that their bill has been called unwise, unfair, 
and discriminatory by Americans, both 
clergy and laity, of all faiths. And for Mr. 
Warrer to inject religious bigotry into his 
defense is to compound deliberately what we 
trust was originally am inadvertent error of 
legislative judgment. 

Tt would be a different matter if the ques- 
tionnaire section of the 1952 immigration 
law gave promise of strengthening our de- 
fense against Communist aggression. In 
that case, we could run the risk of angering 
some of ournon-Communist friends. But it 
doesn’t. It simply creates a wholly righteous 
resentment in countries and governments 
which are members of the mutually reliant 
association of free nations. And it creates 
that resentment to no avail. 

We can only hope that the 83d: Congress 
will reconsider the decision of its predecessor, 
clear away the litter of bias and prejudice, 
make some emergency repairs, and eventually 
enact a new immigration law which is as fair 
as it is necessary. 


The United Nations, UNESCO, and 
American Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment entitled “The United Nations, 
UNESCO, and American Schools,” 
which has been released by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional. Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators: 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to. be printed in. the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue UNITED Nations, UNESCO, AND AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


To defend freedom, establish justice, and 
make peace secure, the American people have 
twice in this century spent their blood and 
treasure in great world conflicts. Having 
learned from this experience that repeated 
victory at arms is not enough, Americans 
and their allies came to realize that they 
must cooperate to maintain peace. Standing 
separately, peace-loving peoples would invite 
the attacks of aggressors. Standing together, 
supporting common cause with combined 
strength, they might deter attack.. Free na- 
tions must be strong if they are to keep their 
freedom. Moreover, their strength must be 
organized for concerted action. 

Representatives of the victorious nations 
of World War II, carrying with them the 
hopes of their 2 billion people, met in San 
Francisco in 1945 to establish an interna- 
tional organization, the United Nations, “to. 
maintain international peace and secu- 
rity * * *, ta develop friendly relations 
among nations * * *, to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
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humanitarian character * * *, and to be a 
center for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common ends.” 

How the new organization would operate 
to serve these accepted purposes was set forth 
in a written constitution, the Charter of the 
United Nations: This document, embodying 
agreements reached by representatives of 50° 
nations, was laid before the people of those: 
nations. It was widely studied. In the 
United States: opinion was distinctly favor- 
able. 

After extended study, hearings, and de= 
bates, official action on behalf of the United 
States was taken by the United States Senate. 
This body, assigned by the United States 
Constitution responsibility to act on behalf 
of this Nation in ratifying formal agreements 
with other nations, voted 89 ta 2 in favor 
of affiliating with the United Nations. 

By joining the United Nations, the Amer- 
ican people expressed their faith that such 
action would add to the strength and safety 
of their country. They were heartened byr 
the hope that. the new organization would 
help. “promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom,” as: prom- 
ised in the charter’s preamble, and would 
promote “international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation,” as required by article 55. 
They sought to protect their country and 
to further its ideals by cooperation with 
other nations. They believed that being @ 
part of the United Nations would add the 
strength of other nations to their own im 
the event of threatened or actual aggression. 
True to the ideals of the Judeo-Christiam 
ethic, which had guided American policy for 
more than 3 centuries, they reached toward 
the goal of universal brotherhood. 

In the same spirit, motivated by both en- 
lightened self-interest and benevolence, the 
people of the United States encouraged and! 
supported the long-established policy of their 
Government to join with other nations tm 
international agencies designed to serve a 
wide range of human needs. There. are now 
10 such specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, all working to aid cooperative ef- 
forts among men and women of many coun= 
tries toward solving their commorm problems.” 

As each of these specialized agencies came: 
into being, the United States Government. 
was faced with the question: Is it. to the best: 
interest: of the American people to join or 
not to join this organization? 

‘The question came before the Congress of 
the United States in 1946 with respect to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Plans for this organi- 
zation, now widely known as UNESCO, were 
embodied in a constitution which declared 
that its purposes and functions should be, 
among other things, “to contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, 
science, and culture” and to “give fresh im- 
pulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture by collaborating with members, 
at their request, in the development of edu- 


2The 10 agencies, with the year in which 
the United States. became a member of each, 
are as follows: Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations (1945), Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. (1945), International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (1946), International Labor 
Organization (1934), International Monetary 
Fund (1945), International Telecommunica- 
tion Union (1934), United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: 
(1946), Universal Postal Union (1874), World: 
Health Organization (1948), World Meteoro-- 
logical Organization (1949). Some of these 
organizations existed for many years before: 
becoming “specialized agencies” of the 
United Nations. The wide variety of func- 
tions which they serve is indicated by their 
names. The United States, now a member 
of all 10 agencies, participated in establish- 
ing most of them. 
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cational activities.” The constitution speci- 
fied that “with a view to preserving the inde- 
pendence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of 
the cultures and educational systems of the 
states members of this organization, the or- 
ganization is prohibited from intervening in 
matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction.” 

Senators and Congressmen studied the pro- 
posed constitution and purposes of UNESCO, 
weighed the opinions of citizens, and con- 
sidered whether or not the United States 
should become a member of the new organi- 
zation. A year earlier Congress had asked 
that such an organization as UNESCO be 
established when it voted unanimously for 
a joint resolution sponsored by Senator RoB- 
ERT A. Tart, Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
and Congressman KARL MUNDT. 

The proposal to make the United States a 
member of UNESCO was carried by a vote 
of 264 to 41 in the House of Representatives 
and without recorded dissent in the Senate. 
The legislation also provided for a broadly 
representative national commission of pri- 
vate citizens and Government officials to 
help determine United States policy toward 
UNESCO.? 

In the years that have passed sinc® the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and other U. N. 
agencies came into being the ideal of har- 
monious cooperation among nations has been 
imperfectly realized. Hopes for peace have 
been marred by armed conflicts in the Near 
East, southeast Asia, and Korea. Achieve- 
ments in social and economic cooperation 
have been limited. 

The past 7 years’ disappointing record in 
international cooperation is attributable in 
part, perhaps, to the defects and errors of 
international organizations. Certainly, mis- 
takes have been made. Policies have some- 
times seemed inconsistent, action has on oc- 
casion been forestalled by considerations of 
political expediency, some faulty appoint- 
ments have been made to the secretaries of 
the international agencies, and opportuni- 
ties have been missed. Such shortcomings 
need not obscure the long-range purposes to 
which the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are devoted. They should not lead 
us to destroy the only machinery for world- 
wide cooperation that is presently available. 

Another factor in the record has been the 
noncooperative attitudes and actions of the 
Communist world. The obstructionist pol- 
icies of the Soviet Union and its obedient 
satellites in the United Nations are well 
known. It is not so widely known that the 
Russians have been bitterly hostile toward 
nearly all of the United Nations specialized 
agencies, especially toward UNESCO! Com- 
munists apparently fear that UNESCO's 
commitment to human liberty and enlight- 
enment threatens their own contrary poli- 
cies of regimentation and thought control, 
This consideration doubtless influenced the 
action of the Communist-dominated govern- 
ments of Poland and Hungry in late 1952 
when they resigned membership in UNESCO. 

Young Americans, as part of their educa- 
tion for citizenship, should have opportu- 
————— 

2 Three-fifths of the members of the United 

States National Commission for UNESCO 
are named by voluntary organizations. 
Among such groups which have named na- 
tional commission members are: American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, American 
Federation of Labor, Co’ of Industrial 
Organizations, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, National Education Association, and 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 
3 The Soviet Union has chosen to maintain 
membership in only three of the specialized 
agencies: the International Telecommunica-~ 
tion Union, the Universal Postal Union, and 
the World Meteorological Organization. 


nities to learn in school why their country is 
following a policy of international coopera- 
tion, how that policy works, and what it 
means to have their country a member of 
the U. N. and UNESCO. Teaching about such 
things is an obligation resting upon all public 
schools in the United States. 

In this country the sourc? of political au- 
thority is the people. To exercise this au- 
thority wisely, the people must know well 
their Nation and the world of which it is a 
part. 

Those who govern America today and those 
who will govern it tomorrow need to know 
about lands and peoples and events far be- 
yond their national boundaries. Within the 

e span of many now living, the American 
people have been thrust by circumstances 
into world leadership. It is a position they 
did not seek. This world leadership carries 
with it responsibilities that are as unavoid- 
able as they are unfamiliar. These responsi- 
bilities rest on all citizens, as well as on the 
Officers of the National Government. 

American schools, mindful of their duty 
for training citizens to exercise their sover- 
eignty in the most powerful nation in the 
world, have sought to meet this need of their 
students by teaching them about the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States and 
about the treaties and organizations through 
which their Nation deals with other nations. 
Young Americans need also to know the his- 
tory of mankind’s efforts to attain peace 
among nations and the history of the many 
failures and the limited successes of such 
efforts. They need to know how people in 
other parts of the world live, what they wish 
for, what they believe. They need to know 
how their own lives have been made safer and 
richer by the things that have been done by 
men and women in other parts of the world. 
They need to know what is happening around 
the world today. These things the schools of 
this Nation have taught for many years. 
They must continue to teach them if they 
are to remain true to their trust. 

To encourage the teaching of such matters 
is one purpose of UNESCO. The establish- 
ment of UNESCO, however, did not change 
the basic character of American teaching 
about other nations, It did help to give 
American teachers and students access to 
more information about the rest of the world. 
And it has given other nations a better basis 
for teaching more fully and accurately about 
the United States. Such teaching is in har- 
mony with UNESCO’s prime purpose: To 
enhance the world understanding of all peo- 
ples. This purpose should not be confused 
with the promotion of world government—a 
political goal which is supported by some 
well-known volun organizations, but 
which, by its own constitution, UNESCO is 
prohibited from promoting. It is important 
to understand the true purposes of UNESCO, 
Failure to do so gives rise to apprehension 
which, no matter how sincere, could lead the 
American people to defeat their own interests. 

Some Americans do not accept the prevail- 
ing view that the United States will be a 
safer and more prosperous nation if it coop- 
erates with other nations than if it tries to 
stand alone. Some of these citizens have 
gone so far as to demand that study of the 
U. N. and UNESCO be deleted from the school 
curriculum and that certain books on inter- 
national cooperation be withdrawn from 
school libraries. They would bar such things 
as school observance of U. N. Day and high- 
school clubs devoted to study of world affairs. 

It is, of course, to be expected that some 
citizens will disagree with the policies of 
their government. Full freedom for express- 
ing such dissent is essential to the demo- 
cratic process, To criticize one’s government 
and the intergovernmental arrangements to 
which it is a party is the right of every citizen 
in a free society; to criticize constructively 
when one sees defects to be remedied is not 
only a right but also a patriotic duty. 

It is entirely in order for those who dis- 
agree with prevailing policy to seek to change 
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that policy by appealing to their represent- 
atives in Congress and to their fellow citi- 
zens. However, those who would have the 
schools suppress the facts of history as they 
relate to the U. N. and UNESCO, or would 
have the schools teach a particular point of 
view about these organizations, are in a 
position that is indefensible in terms of 
American principles. 

Those citizens who take this position start 
from false premises. They assume that 
America has no world responsibilities and no 
world-affected interests. They assume that 
the minds of men should be manipulated by 
instruction. They assume that schools are 
institutions where ideas are forced upon stu- 
dents instead of being examined critically. 
They assume that the United Nations and 
UNESCO are not significant aspects of the 
environment in which children and youth 
live. They assume that the violence of their 
attacks can cow or mislead others into 
acquiescence. 

The schools of America must not be di- 
verted from their obligation to help young 
citizens acquire the knowledge and skill that 
they will need in order to use wisely the 
power that will increasingly accrue to them. 
Those who will govern America tomorrow are 
in the schoolrooms of America today. Teach- 
ers must continue to serve their country by 
equipping with essential knowledge the sov- 
ereign citizens they meet in those school- 
rooms. 

The people of the United States in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century need extensive 
acquaintance with other countries and prac- 
tical knowledge of the complex interrelations 
between this country and the rest of the 
world. Many of those relationships fall 
within the framework of the international 
organizations in which the United States 
maintains membership. It is highly desir- 
able, therefore, that the American people 
learn to understand the United Nations, 
UNESCO, and other U. N. agencies, their pur- 
poses and structure, their strengths and 
shortcomings, their records and oppor- 
tunities. 


Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


CF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an abridged 
version of a report made by Clyde T. 
Ellis, executive manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, at the 
annual meeting of the association in San 
Francisco on January 26, 1953. 

I am informed that the address will 
occupy 2% pages in the RECORD, or one- 
fourth of a page more than is allowed un- 
der the rule without a statement of cost 
and that the cost will be $189. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR PROGRAM FOR THE Next DECADE 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 
I. THE FIRST DECADE 


The second decade of national annual 
meetings of members of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association begins with 
this convention. 

One decade ago this month, your organi- 
zation, then less than a year old, held its 
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first general meeting in St. Louis. Our prin= 
cipal speaker was that great architect. and 
prophet of rural electrification, the late 
Senator George W. Norris. He reviewed the 
long struggle leading to the passage of the 
REA Act and concluded: “We have gone 
great distances in the last 10 years.” 

Here we are at San Francisco, 10 years 
later, appraising the situation again. 

A new era im the development, of rural 
electrification lies immediately ahead of us. 
This then is a propitious time to make a 
soul-searching inventory of our present. re- 
sources and capabilities, and to chart a 
course for not only tomorrow but at least 
the next decade. 

One of the most impressive addresses we 
heard at our regional meetings last fall was 
delivered by the young president. of a State 
university. His theme was the simple pro- 

. position, “Times change and we must change 
with the times or be left. by the wayside.” 

So let us look briefly at the present and 
the future. 

Surely there can be no doubt, but that our 
national. organization—cooperating with our 
fine State and local groups, and cooperating 
with Congress,, REA and other Government 
agencies—has played a major role in acceler- 
ating the rural electrification program into a 
$2 billion, self-help industry, spread over 46 
States and Alaska, serving over 12 million 
farm people at cost—an industry which helps 
every American citizen every hour of the 
day and hurts no one. 

And you have kept the organization com- 
pletely grass-roots-controlled, electing all 
your board members and committeemen 
locally. 

Il THE NEXT DECADE: 


Where do we go from here? Is the job 
of electrifying rural America practically 
finished or is it still in its infancy? 

In many areas, we must build our lines on 
out, to serve the unserved as quickly as we 
can. We estimate from our January 1 sur- 
vey and other sources. that well over a half 
million farms: and rural establishments— 
nearly two million rural people—within or 
immediately beyond our system areas are still 
in the dark. 

And we are just beginning the never-end- 
ing task of heavying up and rebuilding many 
of the facilities we have already built, to 
meet the rapidly accelerating demands. 

Farmers already connected are just begin- 
ning to really put electricity to its most use- 
ful purposes for producing food and fiber, we 
believe. On the average they are consuming 
about 20 percent more current each year, 
which, compounded, is: about a 100-percent 
increase every 4 years. This seems to be true 
whether a farmer has had electricity one 
year or several. Many of the older systems 
now have an average monthly power use in 
excess of 300, 400, or 500 kilowatt-hours per 
consumer member. 

The reasons for this rapid’ increase are 
obvious and sound. Our American levels of 
living, growing out. of the high productivity 
of modern industrial society, are the result 
of harnessing inanimate energy to machines. 
Between 1850 and 1944 energy generated 
from the mineral fuels, coal, oil, and’ gas, in- 
creased 500 times. Today 94 percent of all 
work in the United States is done by the 
mineral fuels plus hydropower. Men and 
animals’ now produce only 6 percent of the 
energy. This is not true yet of the farms, 
of course. It is estimated that. by 1960 
human beings will account. for less than 2 
‘percent of the total energy going into pro- 
duction in this country. Farmers may re- 
quire mucly longer’ to: approach that: figure. 

Let us take a brief look at the skyrocket- 
ing consumption of power by all America, 
including commerce and industry, as re- 
fiected by expanding generating capacity— 
which always seems to lag behind’ demand. 

Total capacity for electric power produc- 
tion in the United States im 1912 was 11 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Ten years later, the capaci- 
ty was 20.5 million—almost double. By 1932 


installed capacity had reached 43 million— 
more than double again in 1 decade. The 
great: depression “slowed. growth so that in 
the 1932-42 decade capacity was increased by 
only about one-third—but,. at that, capacity 
in 1942 was over five times what it. had been 
30 years earlier in 1912. By 1951 capacity 
had increased to 75 million kilowatts. Last 
October. the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration stated that in the years 1952-55 
capacity would expand by 41 million kilo- 
watts—well over a 50 percent increase in 4 
years. DEPA has said “Experience demon- 
strates that the amount of electric energy 
used in the United States doubles approxi- 
mately every 10 years.” 

To put it. another way, let. us look at pib- 
duction in kilowatt hours. In 1902 output 
in the United: States totaled 6 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. (This was less than half the 
consumption im 1952 by rural electrics 
alone.) By 1920 output had leaped to 57 
billion—9'% times as great. Twenty years 
later, by 1940, kilowatt-hour output had 
surged upward to 180 billion—despite the de- 
pression, output had tripled. 

By 1960, 10 years later, output had more 
than doubled again to 389 billion kilowatt- 
hours—and the Federal Power Commission 
estimates that output will double again by 
1960. to a total of 790 billion kilowatt-hours. 
This will represent. an increase in 58 years 
of 131 times. 


A continuing revolution 


The farmer was a late comer in the use of 
machines and inanimate energy to run them. 
The widespread use of the tractor and other 
machines is only a little over a generation 
old. Electricity, the most flexible and eco- 
nomic of all energy sources, came to agri- 
culture when the cooperative and rural power 
districts put. it. there, or caused it. to be put 
there. Farmers were waiting for it and has- 
tened to use it to the extent they could af- 
ford the instruments and to the extent. elec- 
trical contrivances had been adapted to farm 
use. First they hastened to install the things 
that lightened the drudgery of the home and 
made for decent living: Lights, refrigeration, 
irons, radios, and so forth. “Willie Wired- 
hand” appeared first as a farm household 
maid, but, flexing his muscles, quickly 
moved on out to. the well, the brooder and 
the barn.. Now he is beginning to. work his 
way out into the fields. 

Farmers, as real competitive free enter- 
prisers, unguarded by monopolistic privilege, 
have always been pressed between production 
costs and the prices they received for their 
output. No innovation in the history of 
man has been met with more enthusiasm 
than our “Willie.” 

After all, every farm is both a home and 
a faetory. p 

Farm labor is becoming, scarcer and more 
expensive. And there are over 2 million 
more people in the Nation each year to clothe 
and feed. Farmers are learning they can do 
many chores faster, better, and at, less cost 
by adding more electric lights, more heating 
units, and more machinery.. They can. pro- 
duce more food and fiber because they are 
freed for more hours’ in the fields. 

There are also: growing farm uses of elec- 
tricity outside: the barn and pens which aid 
production. Irrigation pumping is one of 
them. 

There: are other uses which are being ap- 
plied with increasing success im the preserva- 
tion of farm products, such as walk-in 
freezers, milk coolers, and hay and tobacco 
driers. 

Even in the farm home the revolution con- 
tinues. Every year millions more automatic 
water systems, attic fans, and hundreds of 
other appliances: are being installed. And 
many new uses, some of them already in the 
offing, will require substantially more energy. 
Television is one of them. Air conditioning 
and space heating are others. 

Farmers, incidentally, are believed to be 
investing approximately æ half-billion dol- 
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lars a year in electrie appliances and equip- 
ment. Needless to say, the impact. of this 
electric: farming revolution is having a 
dynamic, accelerating effect om business 
generally—benefiting manufacturers, indus- 
_trial workers, merchants, bankers, profes- 
sional people, newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television, and countless. others. 
Extensive research, now under way by both 
industry and Government, will doubtless de- 
velop an endless chain of further and better 


electric-age marvels for both the farm and 
home. 


Rapid system expansion ahead 


But how will all this affect the growth of 
our electric cooperatives and power districts? 
I think the answer is obvious. Our accel- 
erating farm use, plus. the effect of rapidly 
growing rural industries along our lines, is 
exerting the same demand pressures on our 
co-ops and power districts as city folks and 
industry generally are exerting on the com- 
mercial companies. And we are going to 
have to work like fighting prairie fires to 
keep our facilities expanding fast enough. 

The picture is clearer when we realize that, 
percentage-wise, the growth and acceleration 
of owr system demands are increasing more 
rapidly than the demands on all suppliers as 
a whole. Part of our inerease, of course, is 
due to new connections. How much we are 
not sure. 

Since 1947, our aggregate power use has 
increased at a rate varying between 24 and 
30 percent annually. 

In 1942 REA borrowers purchased a billion 
kilowatt-hours; The first year after the war 
ended, 1946, we used over 23% billion kilowatt- 
hours—2 times more in 4 years. By' 1948 this 
2'% billion had jumped to 4%4—almost double 
in 2 years; By 1951 our consumption had 
more than doubled again—in 3 years. We 
estimate that in calendar 1962, our folks used 
13 billion kilowatt-hours—over 12 times 1942 
use; 12 times more in 10 years. 

Even on this conservative basis, our power 
requirements in 1963 should reach 35 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. This would be an in- 
crease of less than 3 times in the next 10 
years by comparison with 12 times in the 
last 10. 

Why expand? 

The engineers tell us that only so much 
current will flow through a line or other fa- 
cility of a given size. And just as is con- 
ae the caan with the commercial com- 

anies, our loads are rapidly outgrow: 
many of our facilities. — sE 

Here is. what, to me, was a startling fact 
which some checking on our heavying-up 
and rebuilding program has uncovered: Ap- 
proximately half of the loans you are now 
obtaining from REA for heavying-up or re- 
building the early sections of your systems 
are in excess of. your original investments in 
those sections. Consider what. that means 
for as far into the future as we can imagine. 

Furthermore, your legislative committee 
has told’ the Congress for several years that 
it believes progressively more loan funds will 
be required to generate and transmit over 
longer distances more of the power which 
the rural electrics will need. Our existing 
generation and transmission co-ops must 
continue to expand capacity and some new 
ones must. be built. 

Our total investment. in all facilities by 
January 1, 1943, measured by REA’s advances, 
was about $360 million. By January 1, 1953, 
it had inereased to: about. $2.2 billion—more 
than six times in the decade. 

Obviously we have a gigantic construction 
and reconstruction job ahead of us for many 
years, And we cannot use our surpluses. for 
expansion, because we have to use them to 
retire our capital loans—something the com- 
mercial utilities. never do. 

Not only is the electric business America’s 
fastest growing major industry, but. the rural 
electric business is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of it. 
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Too many people are g to regard 
rural electrification construction as substan- 
tially completed. This could give us real 
trouble. The farmers’ electric systems are 
no more completed than are the commercial 
companies’ systems completed. 

Incidentally, I hope no one becomes 
alarmed at this picture of our future loan 
requirements. REA, working through the 
Treasury, operates as our investment banker, 
We give the Government good security. We 
are paying off our loans on schedule, with 
interest. And because it is adding to the net 
income, directly or indirectly, of practically 
every taxpayer in America, the rural electri- 
fication program is not only costing its peo- 
ple nothing, it is reducing their over-all tax 
burdens, 

Other problems 


Beyond our continuous construction job 
we will have other problems. 

For instance, unless more Federal hydro- 
electric developments and more Federal 
transmission lines are built in many sections, 
we will not be able to keep pace in those 
areas. We often have no other source of 
adequate power supply in those regions and 
we are usually too scattered to generate our 
own. In other cases the alternative power 
supply is impossible for us to live with be- 
cause of high rates or restrictions on its use. 

These Federal power facility investments 
likewise cost the taxpayers nothing. They 
add to the national wealth and income, and 
they return to the Treasury more than they 
cost, with interest. 

In most cases the proposed Federal proj- 
ects will continue to meet terrific organized 
opposition, representing special interests all 
the way from Wall Street to the Golden 
Gate. 

So also will our right and opportunity to 
generate our own power meet, perhaps, in- 
creasing opposition. 

I'm afraid we can’t hold the line on either 
of these grounds unless those of us in the 
Federal supply areas support those of us 
in the non-Federal supply areas, and vice 
versa. Even then I fear we can’t unless we 
obtain the active support of as many others 
as possible. We must recognize the fact that 
farmers are becoming more and more a mi- 
nority group in America. 

Other groups are being lined up against 
us. At a recent breakfast given by the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies to 
the Washington press representatives, boasts 
were made that, in its campaign against 
Federal and cooperative wholesale power 
projects, NAEC had succeeded in obtaining 
the support of other powerful organizations— 
and they were named. Those named were, 
for the most part, organizations of people 
with whom we do business every day in our 
respective States. 


Ill, WHAT OF THE NEXT YEAR? 


Now, let’s talk a minute about matters 
that require our immediate attention. 

I'm sure we all agree that much depends 
upon what changes, if any, will be made 
Ly the new Congress or the new administra- 
tion. I know you have all been reading and 
listening to some of the dire predictions 
about what might happen to the rural elec- 
trification program. Here is a typical quota- 
tion from one of your leading dailies, written 
by its Washington correspondent: 

“Private utility representatives are prepar- 
ing to ask Congress for legislation which 
would open the way for power company pur- 
chase of Government projects. The pro- 
posed program will be aimed primarily at the 
Government's Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the funds it loans to rural elec- 
trification cooperatives.” 

Some would-be prophets are predicting 
that such legislation will pass. Some are 
even claiming the election was a mandate for 
such action. 

Was it? Let's check the record. The ma- 
jority party’s national committee has done 


a research job for us on the successful presi- 
dential candidate's speeches, selecting every- 
thing he said on rural electrification and 
related subjects. Result: As far as we can 
see, he simply supported the platform. 

And what did the platform say? 

I quote this paragraph: 

“We support the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated cooperatives 
and urge the further development of rural 
electrification and communication, with 
Federally-assisted production of power and 
facilities for distribution when these are not 
adequately available through private enter- 
prise at fair rates.” 

Does the platform sound like the end of 
rural electrification? 

On the question of Federal power, I quote 
again from the platform: 

“We favor continuous and comprehensive 
investigations of our water resources and 
orderly execution of programs approved by 
the Congress. Authorized water projects 
should go forward progressively with imme- 
diate priority for those with defense signifi- 
cance, those in cricial flood and water- 
shortage areas, and those substantially com- 
pleted. 

“We favor greater local participation in 
the operation and control, and eventual local 
ownership, of Federally-sponsored, reimbur- 
sable water projects.” 

General Eisenhower at Seattle spelled out 
the term “local ownership” as meaning State 
and local governments. He went on to say: 

“As one beginning I propose that the 
planning, management, and coordination of 
all present and future public projects for 
Columbia Basin development be vested, not 
in Federal Columbia Valley Authority, but 
in a new interstate body.” 

And at Portland he said: 

“We must be watchful that no special in- 
terests do irreparable harm to our water- 
sheds by improper exploitation.” 

Does that all sound like the liquidation of 
the Federal hydropower program? 

While it’s true that any interstate compact 
arrangement would be inconsistent with 
some parts of our organization’s Federal 
power policy statement, even that would not 
necessarily mean opening the way for power 
company purchase of Government projects. 

On the matter of local ownership and local 
control, the rural electric cooperatives and 
power districts have been the exemplification 
of that principle since the beginning of REA. 
We have nothing to fear in the extension of 
these principles, unless they are used as a 
subterfuge to strip us of our rights and our 
investments. 

The wishful propagandists 

It would not be realistic to assume that no 
new principles of government need be reck- 
oned with in any complete change of ad- 
ministration. But some propagandists and 
even a few Members of Congress, it seems, 
would have the country believe that the elec- 
tion was a mandate to go far beyond the con- 
trolling party’s platform, a mandate to liq- 
uidate and turn back the clock. Some even 
want to sell the Post Office Department. 
And some are already putting forth their 
proposals to sell the Federal power projects 
to private companies. We must recognize 
that these radical proposals will constitute 
outside pressures on the new administration. 

What then is our duty under the circum- 
stances? As I see it, our duty is to support 
the administration, elected by the American 
people, in carrying out its promises and com- 
mitments concerning our program insofar as 
is consistent with policies which you have 
or may establish. It is equally our duty to 
prevent anyone from doing injury to our pro- 
gram, directly or indirectly, if we can. 

Loan funds first job 

One of our immediate jobs is to support 

ample loan funds for rural electrification. 


Budget has requested $135 million for 
rural electric loans for the next fiscal year 
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plus a $60 million contingency. But the 
contingency would probably be used only 
to help overcome the formula. We have not 
had time yet to sufficiently analyze our own 
survey questionnaires to determine the 
amount of electric loan funds we shall need 
another year. (And by the way, will you 
managers who didn’t return the question- 
naires before you left, please do so as soon 
as you get home?) We are fairly sure we 
shall need more rural electric loans than 
Budget requested unless the formula is re- 
moved from the law. The original purpose 
of the formula was good: to prevent dis- 
crimination among the States. But it no 
longer fits the situation. It is not needed, 
and actually causes serious discriminations. 
It prohibited at least two generation and 
transmission loans last year. 


Administrative funds problem 


And then there is the ever-present ques- 
tion of overall REA administrative funds. 
None of us wants a dime more used for that 
purpose than is economical and necesssary. 
Neither do we believe it economical or ex- 
pedient to reduce administrative funds be- 
low the amount necessary to properly pro- 
tect investments in existing loans and keep 
the program moving ahead efficiently. 

We supported appropriations for three new 
multipurpose river projects last year—Ice 
Harbor in the Northwest, Table Rock in the 
Southwest and Hartwell in the Southeast. 
Only Table Rock squeezed by. Budget has 
requested only one new dam this year, Ice 
Harbor. We don’t know why Hartwell was 
not requested again. Budget also requested 
new generating facilities for TVA, both hydro 
and steam. 

Last year, too, we supported several new 
self-liquidating transmission lines to de- 
liver Federal power to the rural electrics. 
None squeezed by—not even the Minnesota 
line, which was supported also by the three 
power companies of the area. Budget has 
now sent to Congress requests for several 
new transmission facilities which our peo- 
ple want for Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in the Northwest, for the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the Missouri basin, and TVA 
and the Southeastern Power Administration 
in the Southeast. Budget eliminated the 
SEPA continuing fund, vital to power ex- 
change agreements with the rural electrics. 
No new starts were requested for Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. 

Efforts may be made, as in the past, to kill 
dams or lines already begun, and for which 
budget has requested funds to carry on con- 
struction. 

We are already committed, either specifi- 
cally or generally, to support all these dams 
and lines, but I hope you will act on them 
again at this meeting. 

Then there are the questions of authori- 
zation of the Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake 
River and the St. Lawrence project. Unless 
retrieved quickly, the St. Lawrence project 
is lost, so far as Federal development is con- 
cerned. Do you still want these projects ap- 
proved? 

The so-called preference clause is another 
issue which we believe will become crucial 
in the months immediately ahead. It has 
been brought under increasing attack by 
power companies, and every ally they can 
find with their false cries of “socialism,” dis- 
crimination, and Federal domination. This 
is a matter of vital concern to us because on 
it rests the very availability of low-cost 
power to many of our systems and to the 
members they serve. They cannot share in 
the benefits of our Nation’s natural re- 
sources, their own resources, without the 
preference clause. 

Furthermore, unless the Government has 
in its hands the bargaining weapon of the 
right and financial ability to construct trans- 
mission lines, this preference sale of Federal 
hydropower to customers who use it them- 
selves without levying a profit toll on it will 
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have even less real meaning. The self-liq- 
uidating transmission lines provide the Gov- 
ernment with a good sound principle of busi- 
ness operation, without which the private 
power monopoly can exploit every Federal or 
State hydroproject at will. 

NRECA has never supported any Federal 
power project or transmission line except 
where our people locally would benefit and 
have requested our support. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that 
few men and women in our time have been 
privileged with an opportunity to do so much 
for civilization in a relatively unexplored 
ficld as we. “The eyes of Texas” and of the 
whole world “are upon us.” Let us con- 
tinue to pioneer our new farflung, self-help, 
free enterprise: to adequately serve everyone 
in our respective areas, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Let us plan and build ahead of, 
not behind, the demand. Let us make sure 
of our power supply, our lifeline, vigorously 
supporting the preservation of our rights and 
opportunities. Let us provide the best pos- 
sible management, the best director relations 
with both management and members, the 
best cooperative member and public rela- 
tions. Let’s raise our sights to new vistas 
and continue the crusade. 

Yes; when Senator Norris told us at St. 
Louis that America’s rural electrification 
program had gone great distances in the last 
10 years, already it had indeed; but it has 
gone greater distances in the 10 years since 
he said it; and it will go greater distances 
still in the decade ahead. 


Attempt To Grab Oil Marked by False 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed iu the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent article by Gordon Mikkel- 
son, editor of the Midland Cooperator, 
Minneapolis, Minn., appearing in the 
February 16 issue of that paper, and en- 
titled “Attempt To Grab Oil Marked by 
False Charges.” This article is another 
indication of how the people in my sec- 
tion of the country feel about efforts to 
turn over the gas and oil reserves in the 
submerged lands to the oil companies in 
3 of the 48 States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Attempt To GRAB OIL MARKED BY FALSE 
CHARGES— LAST RESERVES WOULD FALL TO 
Om GIANTS—BACKGROUND AND COMMENT 

(By Gordon Mikkelson) 

The showdown is coming fast on what will 
become of the most fabulous sudden wealth 
the American people have found. 

Congress will start hearings Tuesday. The 
issue is: 

Shall 3 States get from $40 billion to $100 
billion worth of petroleum which the Su- 
preme Court says belongs to all 48 States? 

The prize is so great that men have used 
nearly every modern tool of propaganda and 
lobbying to take the oil. 

The campaign has been so skillfully han- 
dled that some very honest, sincere public 
officials were deceived. 


These officials were led to believe that the 
oil question involved States’ rights as against 
Federal rights and they wanted to preserve 
States’ rights. 

They were told that tidelands are involved. 

They believed, for instance, that minerals 
under water in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas could be lost to these States 
if the coastal States did not get the oil. 

But the facts are as listed in the statement 
in the next column. 

In brief: No danger exists in minerals or 
other wealth of midland region States from 
the Supreme Court decisions on the offshore 
oil or from legislation which tries to keep 
that oil for all the States, 

Newspaper editorial writers as well as some 
public officials were deceived by the cam- 
paign of the oil companies and costal States. 

These commentators received information 
which showed 53 court cases relating to 
States’ rights and underwater resources. 

But the facts again: These cases referred to 
mainland and tideland areas—and no dis- 
pute exists over those. They always have 
belonged to States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has never tried to take them away. 

On the other hand: The offshore land 
always has belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—all 48 States—and 3 coastal States 
are now trying to take it away from the 
other 45 States. 

The lobbyists who prepared the legal ab- 
stracts could hardly have been ignorant of 
what they were doing. They were presented 
as specialists in international law and un- 
derwater oil matters. 

But the attorneys general of many inland 
States are not expected to be experts in 
international law and salt water problems— 
and they accepted the misleading informa- 
tion. 

One problem for midland region people 
is to find ways to help some of their hon- 
orable officials and leaders of public opinion 
to get off the hook. 

There is too much at stake for this region 
to make political capital out of what were, 
in many cases, honest misunderstandings of 
the issue involved. 

The sudden wealth which all 48 States ac- 
quired by Supreme Court decisions had been 
lying under the oceans for centuries. 

It was not a public issue until the oil was 
discovered in the 1930's. Rich deposits were 
found under the ocean off California and in 
the Gulf of Mexico off the shores of Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Those three States issued rights to oil com- 
panies to recover the oil. Major firms drilled, 
sold oil, and paid royalties to the States. 

In 1937, the Senate unanimously passed a 
resolution directing the Attorney General to 
“maintain and establish the title and pos- 
session of the United States to submerged 
lands and all petroleum deposits underlying 
the same.” 

The House received the bill from its com- 
mittee with a change so it referred only to 
Stee It did not reach the floor for 
vote, 

In 1945, the Federal Government brought 
suit against California. It claimed all the 
States owned the oil beyond the low-tide 
mark, 

The proclamation claimed Federal title 
to minerals under the sea from the end of 
the lowwater mark to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

While the case was going through the 
courts, Congress passed a bill—called the 
quitclaim bill—giving any title the Nation 
might have in offshore minerals to the 
coastal States. 

The President vetoed that bill, saying 
among other things that the oil should not 
be handed to States until the Supreme Court 
had ruled. 

The oil States could not get a two-thirds 
majority to upset the veto. The giveaway 
bill failed to become law. 

On October 27, 1947, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the disputed area belong to all 
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the States. (We suggest you look at the 
chart as you read what the Court said) : 

“The United States of America * * * Is 
Possessed of paramount rights in and full 
dominion and power over the lands, minerals, 
and other things * * * lying seaward of the 
ordinary low watermark on the coast of 
California, and outside the inland waters, 
extending seaward 3 nautical miles.” 

Despite this, the oil lobby got the House 
to approve another quitclaim bill on April 
30, 1948. It did not get to the Senate floor 
for vote. 

Cases were brought against Texas and 
Louisiana in 1948 on slightly different legal 
grounds than the California case. 

On June 5, 1950, the Supreme Court again 
ruled that the Federal Government owned 
the oil. 

It said the same thing as in the California 
case, except that Federal paramount rights 
go 27 miles to sea in the Louisiana case and 
to the outer edge of the continental shelf in 
the case of Texas. This could be 70 to 125 
miles in the Texas case. 

In each of these decisions, the court said 
that the Federal interest came from the re- 
sponsibilities of the National Government in 
international waters. 

No question of changing State ownership 
under inland waters was raised. 

Knowing inland States want to keep their 
resources, the coastal States have again tried 
to confuse the issue. 

Champions of rights for all the States are 
very willing to make clear that the coastal 
States own oil under tidelands. Every bill 
they have offered spells that out. 

But the latest joker is that the three States 
want the bills worded to give clear title in- 
side State boundaries. 

And Texas legislature has extended her 
boundaries to cover the whole offshore zone. 

The big steal is under way in earnest, 


Meeting the Cost of Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should like 
to insert in the Record the following 
editorial which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of February 22: 

MEETING THE COST OF ILLNESS 


Reflecting a point of view sharply expressed 
by President Eisenhower in his election cam- 
paign, Federal Security Administrator Oveta 
Culp Hobby has declared that “there will be 
no socialized medicine, as it is popularly 
known,” during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

That does not mean, however, that agita- 
tion for compulsory health insurance, and a 
high degree of government control over 
American medicine, will vanish overnight. 

And it does not mean that the Nation 
should rest content with the status quo in 
medicine. It does not obviate the need for 
continuing, intelligent effort to discover ways 
of helping more people meet the cost of 
prolonged or catastrophic illness. 

The Wall Street Journal has made a sound 
and practicable suggestion as to how the 
Government can help solve the problem of 
meeting individual medical costs—a sugges- 
tion entailing less, not more, Government 
intervention in medicine. 

“It can do this,” the Journal said, “by 
allowing taxpayers to deduct the cost of 
every visit to the doctor, the dentist, and 
the hospital for medicines. Nearly everyone 
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these days is a taxpayer, and instead of com- 
pounding their taxes to provide services 
everyone at some time or another needs, the 
Government can accomplish practically the 
same purpose by allowing the people to 
subtract those costs from their taxes. 

“It is not wise for the Federal Government 
to foot the bill for individual medical care, 
but what it can and ought to do is quit tax- 
ing the individual for trying to stay healthy.” 

It is a taxation absurdity to permit an in- 
dividual to deduct up to 20 percent of his 
income contributions to medical research 
and treatment organizations, desirable 
though that is, and yet allow him, as is stated 
in the instructions for filing 1952 returns, 
to deduct only those medical and dental 
expenses which exceed 5 percent of your ad- 
justed gross income. And surely, if an in- 
dividual is permitted to make a deduction 
from his taxable income for the entertaining 
he does in connection with his business, he 
should be allowed to deduct all bona fide 
medical expenses. : 

Even if, as we believe, a cut in the rate of 
the income tax should not be made until the 
Federal budget has been brought into bal- 
ance, Congress could still serve the interests 
of the Nation’s health by permitting deduc- 
tion of all provable medical and dental ex- 
penditures, and at the same time reduce the 
pressure for compulsory health insurance. 

Agitation for Government intervention in 
the medical care of individuals also could be 
reduced in another way, we believe. It could 
be done if voluntary hospitalization and 
medical and surgical care plans were dras- 
tically revised to provide less compensation 
for the least expensive medical costs—emer- 
gency treatment for cuts and bumps, and 
physical examinations and X-rays obtained 
for preventive purposes—and greater com- 
pensation for catastrophic illnesses, such as 
major operations and organic maladies re- 
quiring long-term hospital treatment. 

It has long seemed to us that the volun- 
tary medical care plans did not provide true 
insurance, in the best meaning of insur- 
ance—that is insurance against the possi- 
bility of the undesirable happening. If med- 
ical care plans insured in a fuller sense than 
many of them do, they would not provide 
compensation for trivial accidents, fatigue- 
induced rests in hospitals, but compensate 
more liberally and more fully for the cost of 
mishaps and physical afflictions necessitat- 
ing costly treatment and involving loss of 
individual earning power for long periods. 

And that can be done without Government 
intervention, without the creation of a single 
new governmental bureau piling more bur- 
den on the taxpayer. 


Mrs. Eugenie Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune of Febru- 
ary 15, 1953, paying tribute to the excel- 
lent work which Mrs. Eugenie Anderson 
has performed for the United States as 
Ambassador to Denmark be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

We of Minnesota are proud of Mrs. 
Anderson, her family, and her record. 
She has proven herself to be one of the 
most effective spokesmen for the real 
America in the world. She represents 


the best traditions and the true spirit of 
the American people. It is an honor for 
me to consider her one of my real friends. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Women AMBASSADORS 


It is less than 20 years since the United 
States first sent a woman as envoy to a 
foreign nation. She was Ruth Bryan Rohde, 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made her Minister to Den- 
mark in 1933. Later Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
was Minister to Norway, and Mrs. Perle Mesta 
Minister to Luxembourg. * 

The United States first woman ambassa- 
dor, as most Minnesotans are aware, was 
our own Eugenie Anderson, named to Den- 
mark by President Truman in 1949. Now, 
another woman, Claire Boothe Luce, has 
been named by President Eisenhower as our 
first ambassador to a major nation, Italy. 

An ambassadorship to a European nation 
is not an easy assignment for a woman. 
Europe, more than any other part of the 
world, clings to the tradition that diplomacy 
is a man’s job—and, for that matter, to 
the notion that this is a man’s world. 

That is why a few Danes professed to see 
a slight to their nation when Mrs. Anderson 
was named. And it is why there was a good 
deal of sneering in the Italian press (led 
by, of all people, the Communists, who pro- 
fess such concern over debasement of women 
in the capitalist countries and proclaim their 
belief in equality of the sexes) when Mrs. 
Luce was appointed to represent the United 
States in Rome. 

The demonstrated fact is that Mrs. Ander- 
son has been one of our best ambassadors, 
and Minnesotans and Americans generally, 
irrespective of party, can be proud of her 
record. 

The most important task of an American 
ambassador is not to know and practice 
expertly the techniques of diplomacy and 
protocol, nor to court admiration by profuse 
obeisance to the culture and customs of the 
country to which he or she is accredited. 

It is rather to personify to the people and 
government of a country the culture, hu- 
manity, and aspirations of the people of 
the United States and their Government. 

If any readers want to argue this, let them 
go to it. One of the great mistakes of our 
diplomacy in the last 2 decades has been 
the assumption that ambassadorships ought 
to be reserved for career diplomats. A pro- 
fessional diplomat ought to have as much 
chance to become an ambassador as anyobdy 
else, but no more. The same goes for a 
rich campaign contributor. The real ques- 
tion should be: Can and does he or she 
represent effectively and intelligently Amer- 
ica and Americans at their best—what we 
are like and what we stand for? 

By such a yardstick Mrs. Anderson has had 
few peers. And by such a yardstick it be- 
comes evident that whether an ambassador 
is a man or a woman is relatively a detail— 
as incidental as it ought to be in choosing 
a new member, say, of the University of 
Minnesota board of regents, a job for which 
women are obviously as well qualified as 
men. $ 


Question of the Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, is 
volume Ii of Mein Kampf now being 
written? Where? In what languages? 
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The New Administration and Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, much 
has already been said about the farm 
policy of the new administration and the 
statement made by my fellow Utahan, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. These criticisms have not worried 
me because I felt sure that the farmers 
and stockraisers of Utah were solidly 
behind him and the principles he has 
enunciated. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Utah’s 
Cattlemen Add Their Votes for Free- 
dom,” published in the Deseret News of 
Salt Lake City on February 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Uran’s CATTLEMEN App THEIR VOTES FOR | 

FREEDO’ 


M 

It is a strange thing: while the uproar 
over sagging farm prices and the refusal of 
the administration to rush in with emer- 
gency supports goes on and on—stirred up 
mainly by farm-belt legislators—the men 
who are at the very center of the difficulty 
go calmly about their business, 

We refer to the cattlemen—the men 
squeezed most badly between declining prices 
and continued high operating costs. These 
are the men on whose behalf the loudest 
demands for Government-price supports are 
being made. And yet the cattlemen them- 
selves, at least those meeting in Salt Lake 
City this week, make it perfectly clear that 
they are not seeking Government help. 

The beef growers realize that they have 
some difficult days ahead. A record number 
of cattle is on the range and in the feed lots. 
Those cattle, bought at abnormally high 
prices and fed high-priced feed, are now be- 
ing sold at the lowest prices in years. But 
the cattlemen realize, and are telling each 
other at this week’s meeting, that basically 
the industry is in good, firm shape. Employ- 
ment is high and will continue to be high, 
As soon as the current temporary dislocation 
is over, the market will straighten itself 
out along normal, healthy lines of supply 
and demand. 

It is a source of pride that the Utah cattle 
growers-and their parent body, the American 
Cattle Groweys Association have not forgot- 
ten the basic truths during the many years 
of rigid Government farm supports. They 
have not fallen heir to the philosophy that 
the Government owes them a permanent 
guaranty of prosperity. They are willing to 
take their chances, accepting the bumps 
along with the good times, and only asking 
to be free. 

We suspect that most farmers feel at 
heart about the same way. The biggest of 
the farm organizations has spelled out to 
Washington that its members do not want 
permanent price supports—or the bureau- 
cratic control that accompanies them. 

The farm issue is the first great test of 
the new administration. Politically, it is 
supposed to be sheer dynamite. Maybe so. 
But there are clear indications that most 
Americans are solidly behind the courageous 
stand enunciated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson a few days ago to restore 
a free market to agriculture and to use price 
supports only as disaster insurance. 
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“The supreme test of any government 
policy, agricultural or other,” Secretary Ben- 
son has said, “should be ‘How will it affect 
the character, morale, and well-being of our 
people?’ * * * Itis doubtful if any man can 
remain politically free who depends upon the 
State for sustenance. A completely planned 
and subsidized economy weakens initiative, 
discourages industry, destroys character, and 
demoralizes the people.” 

The American Farm Bureau has subscribed 
to that point of view. So, now, has the 
American Cattle Growers Association. So 
have thousands of individual farmers and 
livestock men. One wonders whether the 
uproar isn’t, in the main, politically inspired. 


Brass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the February 
5 edition of the Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Union Bulletin. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

Brass 


Republican promises to explore the possi- 
bility that Federal spending may be cur- 
tailed here and there appear to be on the 
way to fulfillment. Sensational disclosures 
with respect to the ratio of higher-bracket 
officers to the World War II era, when we 
had a top strength of eight million in all our 
Armed Forces, are being made in congres- 
sional hearings. 

The House Armed Forces Committee was 
told Wednesday how Navy officers of the rank 
of commander and above in this coming 
June promised to total about four times 
more than in the same month 8 years ago 
when we hit the high point in World War Ii 
mobilization. 

Oregon’s Representative WALTER NorBLAD 
testified that there are more colonels in the 
Regular Air Force than first and second 
lieutenants combined. Representative Davis, 
of Wisconsin, claimed that while our Armed 
Forces were two to four times their present 
size during the war, we now have four times 
the “brass” that handled our affairs then. 

If conditions are as testified, the bright 
light of official scrutiny definitely should be 
turned on. It is not conceivable that such 
a pronounced increased in commissioned of- 
ficers is reflected in the field. If the swivel- 
chair admirals and generals are sharply 
higher in number, what are they doing and 
how do they earn their top-level salaries? 

Many jobs in our Air Force call for recom- 
missioned officers, but, if as NORBLAD CON- 
tended, that branch has five times as many 
lieutenant colonels as second lieutenants, an 
explanation is definitely in order. It is un- 
derstandable that young men, whether com- 
missioned or enlisted, are anxious to move up 
from the minimum and the testimony before 
the committee was not reported as to the 
numbers in other ranks between second lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant colonel. 

When we get into the higher brackets our 
thinking is that captains and majors are 
quite important in the leadership of an army 
and that commanders and lieutenant com- 
manders are highly desirable ranks in the 
Navy. It does seem we have expanded our 
upper brackets to a pronounced degree in 
recent years and the public, whose taxes are 
a noticeable burden, is not only entitled to 
the facts, but to a respite if those facts war- 
rant a halt in the trend, 


Job Security: An Assurance to Civil 
Service Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the recent action of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in estab- 
lishing special subcommittees to investi- 
gate the entire civil-service setup, many 
Government employees throughout the 
country have become unduly alarmed. 
There have also been rumors which are 
absolutely false and unfounded. There- 
fore, I would like to say to the vast ma- 
jority of the fine, upstanding Americans 
now working under the general supervi- 
sion of Federal civil service that they 
have nothing to fear from this Republi- 
can Congress or from the administration 
of President Eisenhower. 

For my own part, I am confident—and 
I feel certain that I speak for countless 
other Republican Members of Congress 
and administrators—that loyal and able 
civil-service workers were never as safe 
in their positions as they are now. 

Of course, there will be changes in 
policymaking jobs. That is to be ex- 
pected. Thatis just. That is fair. That 
is American. When, after the 1952 elec- 
tion, the Republican Party assumed the 
responsibility for the Government, it as- 
sumed at the same time the power to 
give good government. The people re- 
jected one set of policymakers. They 
asked for another, a different set. That 
is what the Republican Party is doing 
when it changes the top men in the ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

But, we do not, nor did we ever, aim 
at the civil-service worker who is doing 
his work loyally and to the best of his 
ability. 

These are not solely my words, al- 
though I am proud to claim them as 
mine. They are the words of the 1952 
campaign platform of the Republicans, 
the words of President Eisenhower, and 
the words of President Lincoln—the 
founder, by being its first President, of 
the Republican Party. 

Here is, word for word, the civil-service 
plank of our 1952 platform: 

We condemn the flagrant violations of the 
civil-service merit system by the party in 
power. 

We favor a personnal program for the Fed- 
eral career service comparable to the best 
practices of progressive přivate employers. 
Federal employees shall be selected under a 
strengthened and extended merit system. 
Civil servants of ability and integrity shall 


receive proper recognition, with merit the 
sole test for promotion. 


At every opportunity during the recent 
campaign, President—then candidate— 
Eisenhower reemphasized his assurance 
of job security to loyal, hard-working 
Federal employees. He touched on this 
subject at Richmond, Va., at Silver 
Spring, Md., at Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. But, the most memorable words 
which our President used in summarizing 
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his stand were at Wheeling, W. Va., on 
September 24, 1952, when he said: 

We seek in America a true equality of op- 
portunity for all men. I have no patience 
with the idea of second-class citizenship. 


And he went on to say: 


In no operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment is there a place for discrimination of 
any kind. 


In other words, a Federal Government 
employee’s job will not be jeopardized 
because of race, creed, or color. He re- 
tains it strictly on the basis of ability 
and merit. 

It was Lincoln who declared in his 
second inaugural address on March 4, 
1865: 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 


Thus, the Republican Party, and the 
man to whom the party gave the reins 
of leadership, have followed in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s footsteps. 

Yes, we are merely changing pilots, 
We are not changing crews. 

The honest, loyal Federal worker need 
not be afraid. 

The honest, loyal Federal worker 
should, on the contrary, regain much, 
if not all, of the serene and cheerful 
confidence in the Government he has 
pledged himself to serve; a confidence 
which he has, unfortunately, been in 
danger of losing completely. 

This is a nation of first-class citizens. 


The Industrial Revolution, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Soviet Goals Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that in many lands today, eyes are 
turned inward, reviewing the past to plot 
the future. 

Under unanimous consent, portions of 
a talk recently made to an audience here 
in Washington, follow: 


Ladies and gentlemen, more than 100 years 
ago, the industrial revolution started. It has 
gone full circle. More than 100 years ago, 
John C. Calhoun argued for the right of the 
South to compéte with the North. 

Today, Soviet Russia, its captives and 
mainland China bide their time, to the turn 
of the century, if need be, for an opportunity 
to capture the industrial markets of the 
world. What America did with its industrial 
development in the last 50 years, the Soviets 
think they can do in the next 50 years. And 
while there is war in Korea, Indochina, and 
Malaya, the question is, Will a more complete 
blood bath take place before this globe spins 
in harmony? 

Harmony can be obtained. The question 
is, At what cost in treasure, human or other- 
wise? 
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The Nation is in no mood for fears or 
smears. It wants problems solved. 

When the budget is balanced, the debt 
managed, and taxes reduced, will our people 
thrive and the globe spin in harmony? The 
treasuries of England, Germany, and France 
were loaded with gold before World War L. 


Such were my remarks, in part, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The Gift of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O) 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 27, 1953 


Mr.CAPEHART: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a poem entitled “The Gift of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln,” a poem in mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln and his mother, 
composed by Irvin E. Perigo, of Boon- 
ville, Ind., Indiana’s poet-pianist. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Girt or Nancy HANKS LINCOLN 
In a lonely hut in the forest wild, 
A mother fondiles her infant child, 
And only God in heaven could know 
The world, its homage, would later show. 


But a mother’s love and a mother’s prayer; 
A mother’s toil and her tender care; 

A homely lad, but a son of worth— 

This was her gift to a needy earth. 


Soon, too soon, she passed away, 

When the lad had scarcely learned to play, 
But deep in his heart like a shining star, 
Was her loving faith to guide afar. 


And as honors came, and sorrows, too, 

He dreamed of the mother so good and true, 
And like a great and noble son, 

Praised his mother for work well done. 


Yes, a mother’s love and a mother’s prayer; 
A mother’s toil and her tender care; 
A homely lad, but a son of worth— 
This was her gift to a needy earth. 
—Irvin E. Perigo. 


Legislation by Treaty—Safeguard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Legislation by Treaty—Safe- 
guard,” published in the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press of February 23, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Senate Judiciary Committee is already 
holding hearings on proposals for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to protect our sys- 
tem of government from subversion by 
treaty. 

The most prominent of these proposals is 
contained in the joint resolution reintro- 


duced by Senator JOHN W. Bricker and oth- 
ers early in January. When Senator Bricker 
first introduced this resolution in the 82d 
Congress it had 59 sponsors. When it was 
reintroduced in the present Congress it bore 
the names of 64 Senators, among them Sen- 
ators FERGUSON and Porrer of Michigan. 

The increased support it has attracted 
since it first began to be publicly discussed 
reflects the growing realization that the ex- 
isting constitutional provisions regarding 
treaties and treaty making expose the Nation 
to real and grave dangers. 

The amendment called for in the Bricker 
resolution would close two serious loopholes. 


The Constitution adopted in 1787 empow~= ` 


ers the Presidents “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties,” 
At that time treaties were few and far be- 
tween. They concerned chiefly war and 
peace and trade. A tendency has developed 
in recent years for Presidents to make com- 
mitments by Executive agreements, which 
are of the nature of treaties but do not re- 
quire the advice and consent of the Senate. 
As examples: Yalta and Potsdam, 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
Bricker would bring such agreements under 
control of Congress by providing: 

“All Executive and other agreements be- 
tween the President and any international 
organization, foreign power or official thereof, 
shall be made only in the manner and to the 
extent prescribed by law. Such agreements 
shall be subject to the limitations imposed 
on treaties or the making of treaties by this 
article.” - 

The purpose of this provision is to stop 
the practice of calling treaties by some other 
name and thus avoiding the necessity of ob- 
taining congressional approval. 

There are, of course, certain matters of in- 
ternational business that can be expedited 
by Executive agreements, without endanger- 
ing the public interest. There are other 
matters that cannot be. As a safeguard 
against abuse, Congress should have the 
power to control all such agreements, as Sen- 
ator Bricker and his colleagues propose. 

The other loophole the resolution would 
plug is that through which the United Na- 
tions can invade our polity and virtually 
legislate for our States and people. 

The Constitution provides that treaties 
made under the authority of the United 
States “shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

When that was written treaties were com- 
pacts between governments. The U. N. was 
undreamed of. The idea of an international 
organization presuming to legislate on do- 
mestic matters of member States would have 
made the Founding Fathers squirm. 

Yet that has now come about. The U. N. 
conventions on genocide, and human rights, 
and freedom of information, if ratified by 
the Senate, would supersede in our courts 
anything in the constitutions or laws of our 
States. 

The Bricker amendment would meet this 
danger by providing that no treaty shall au- 
thorize any foreign power or international 
organization to control or adjudicate the 
constitutional rights of citizens of this 
country, or any other matter essentially 
within our domestic jurisdiction, and that a 
treaty shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation by the 
Congress, 

The danger at which this provision aims 
is neither remote nor unreal. A California 
court has cited the preamble of the United 
Nations Charter, and its Declaration of 
Human Rights, as grounds for setting aside 
the State's alien-land law. 

Any intrusion by the U. N. into our do- 


` mestic affairs through these multilateral 


treaties would be intolerable. The possi- 
bility of its doing so is all the more ominous 
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when the influence of Marxist thinking in 
the U. N. and some of its specialized agencies 
is recognized. 

The Communists and their fellow thinkers 
excluded mass murder of political groups 
from the definition of genocide in the geno- 
cide convention and thus inferentially sanc- 
tioned it. They kept out of the convention 
on human rights the right to private prop- 
erty. They shaped the freedom of informa- 
tion pact to conflict with our concept of 
freedom of the press. 

The Bricker resolution seeks to throw up 
a roadblock against that sort of infiltration. 

The American Bar Association has made 
an exhaustive study of the whole treaty- 
making question and has drafted a proposed 
amendment differing from Bricker’s only in 
language. 

The present Congress has the urgent duty 
to adopt the Bricker rerlution, as it may be 
amended, and submit it to the States for 
ratification, without delay. 


Waste in the Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial on waste in 
the defense program, written by Mr. 
Fred Brinkerhoff, editor of the Pitts- 
burg (Kans.) Headlight. I believe this. 
article is worthy of the notice of this 
body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOB FOR AN EXPERT 

A House group said recently that too 
many military installations are too elegant, 
too plush, and overelaborate. It further 
charges that the Armed Forces, meaning the 
forces in this country, are capitalizing on 
the Korean war to get money from Congress 
for unnecessary construction. The House 
investigators looked over 15 major United 
States bases. It says it found evidence of 
waste and extravagance of money spent on 
unnecessary frills. On airbases in Maine, 
California, and Texas construction is so over- 
elaborate as to raise the question whether 
the present emergency is being used to ob- 
tain additional plant facilities which are 
necessary but not really urgent. 

It seems that there was laxity of a major 
nature when Congress made money available 
to be wasted as the committee says it has 
been wasted. Evidently there is no occasion 
for the taxpayers of the United States to put 
up money to provide de luxe club facilities 
at Army camps. The facilities for officers 
and men should be comfortable, of course, 
But to make them luxurious is indefensible, 
And before Congress made the money avail- 
able, proper measures should have been 
taken to protect against prodigality. Surely 
there can be no excuse for providing such 
facilities as the House committee evidently 
found. 

So, here is another case where the country 
has a right to expect extraordinary service 
from the new President. If anyone knows 
what facilities the Armed Forces should have 
in order to render proper service to their 
country, it is Dwight D. Eisenhower. Since 
enormous amounts of money are being spent 
through the Pentagon, it is there that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower can apply his specialized 
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judgment and experience to bring about re- 
duction of tures. The Nation may 
expect from him relief in this matter of 
extravagance and waste by the Armed Forces. 


Confused Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Confused Trade Policy,” writ- 
ten by Marquis Childs, and published in 
the Washington Post of February 28, 
1953. I believe this article contains 
much food for thought in this troubled 
time which faces agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFUSED TRADE POLICY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

SHALL WE KEEP OUR FRIENDS ON THE DOLE? 

That road paved with good intentions 
stretches into the distance with a bleak and 
forbidding vista at the end. President Eisen- 
hower and the men in his administration 
want to follow a free-trade policy so that 
other nations can earn dollars in the Ameri- 
can market and be taken off the American 
dole. 

But whether this can be done in view of 
the fierce winds of economic conflict blowing 
across the country and the world is another 
matter. The pressure from agricultural in- 
terests to put up trade barriers. against agri- 
cultural products may well become irresisti- 
ble. Even though the framework of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is con- 
tinued, these pressures. can effectively shut 
out foreign competition and thereby upset 
further the lopsided trade picture. 

In August, 1951, Congress raised the bar- 
riers against imported cheese. Several coun- 
tries loudly protested, but particularly Den- 
mark with its highly developed dairy 
in 


That New Zealand beef recently sold across 
the counter at 39 cents a pound caused a 
brief uproar. Now the Senate Agriculture 
Committee seems likely to look into reports 
of a deal on New Zealand cheese, illustrating 
how trade and aid and domestic price sup- 
ports are all tied together. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
been told that im 1949 the Kraft Co., a 
subsidiary of National Dairy, imported 10 
million pounds of New Zealand cheddar. 
This is reported to have been sent to the 
company’s processing plant at Pocatello, 
Idaho, and there prepared for sale on the 
American market. 

Charles W. Holman, secretary of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, pointed 
out to the Senate committee that the im- 

m of cheese meant that the Govern- 
ment, under the price-support program, had 
to buy up cheese produced in this country 
at the higher support price. Currently the 
Commodity Credit Corporation holds 22 mif- 
lion pounds of cheese, which it bought and 
stored away. 

If the facts are correct, this demonstrates, 
in the view of Senators who have a Iot to do 
with shaping farm policies, that it is impossi- 
ble to have a support program and at the 
same time permit importation of agricultural 
products. The high support price attracts 
commodities from all over the world. These 
foods in many instances are urgently needed 
in other areas where prices are lower. 


No one believes for a moment that price 
supports wilk be abolished. So, in the logic 
of the influential men representing the power 
of American agriculture, imports of food must 


west. coast now have a case before the Tariff 
Commission asking that. a limit be put on 
imports coming chiefly from Italy. Although 
the Commission is seriously understaffed, 
every effort is being made to consider each 
case on its merits. 

Incidentally, in the new setup in the De- 
partment of Agriculture the powerful pro- 
ducers are well represented. Thus the new 
solicitor of the Department, Karl Loos, for- 
merly represented the citrus and nut grow- 
ers and helped to press the case for protection 
for one of the small segments of American 
agriculture. 

But the complexities are not confined to 
price relationships. Competing products up- 
set the balance. Today, with coloring per- 
mitted by a change in the law, oleo is out- 
selling butter by about 100 million pounds a 
year. So the Agriculture Department is buy- 
ing a million to a million and a half pounds 
of butter a day at 67% cents a pound—more 
than twice the retail price of cleo—and tak- 
ing it off the market. 

The best oleo is made of coconut oil im- 
ported from the Far East. But coconut oil 
competes with cottonseed oil, and the Com- 
modity Credit. Corporation has about $50 mil- 
lion of cottonseed oil bought as surplus. 
That. cottonseed oil comes from Southern 
States whose Senators do not mean to be 
left out in the unprotected cold. 

So you come to the cliché of the vicious 
cirele. If other countries cannot. sell their 
products here, then they cannot earn dol- 
lars and they cannot. buy our products. Nor 
can they make a start. at paying their own 
way for a defense system that will help the 
free world to stand up to the Communist 
conspiracy.. It sounds like the rhyme about 
the old lady who couldn’t get her pig across 
the stile, with dire consequences, recited to 
generations of small fry. And the conse- 
quences, if anyone will look at them, are 
equally dire im this larger matter. 


Some of America’s Chief State Scheel 
Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


or ARKANSAS. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
interesting and informative article en- 
titled “Some of America’s. Chief State 
School Officers,” written by Dr. George 
Pi Reuter, Jr., of Arkansas A. & M. Col- 
ege. 

I have ascertained that the cost of 
printing this article will be approxi- 
mately $168, which is within the limit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

With the beginning of 1953, many changes 
in personnel will be noted among these 
august officers. Among the changes is one 
in Arkansas with Arch W. Ford as the new 
State Commissioner of Education. For the 


purpose of this study, however, those in of- ` 


fice as of December 31, 1952, will be consid- 
ered from a representative number of States. 
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I. NATIONAL 


Earl James McGrath is the United States 
Commissioner of Education. He was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., om November 16, 1902, the 
son of John and Martha Carolyn (Schottin) 
McGrath. His father is æ railroad superin- 
tendent. He is married’ to Dorothy Ann 
(Leemon) MeGrath. 

Dr. McGrath was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo (bachelor of arts and master 
of arts) and the University of Chicago (doc- 
tor of philosophy). He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Delta Chi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Delta Phi Alpha. 

The following people have headed this 
United States educational position: Henry 
Barnard (1867-70), John Eaton (1870-86), 
N. H. R. Dawson (1886-89), William T. Har- 
ris (1889-1906), Elmer E. Browm (1906-11), 
Philander P. Claxtom (1911-21), John James 
Tigert (1921-28), Wiliam John Cooper 
(1929-33), George F. Zook (1933-34), J. W. 
Studebaker (1934-48), and Earl J. McGrath 
(1949-). 

IF. TERRITORIAL. 


Everett R. Erickson is the commissioner 
of education for Alaska. He was born in 
Everett, Wash., on May 9, 1904, the son of 
Richard Erickson and Clara Georgine Board- 
son. His father is a railroad man also. While 
he is not married, he is a graduate of the 
University of Idaho, with two degrees—bache- 
lor of arts, and master of science im educa- 
tion. He is also a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi, Delta Sigma Rho, and the Press Club. 

The commissioners of education for Alaska 
have been: Lester D. Henderson (1917-29), 
Leo W. Breuer (1929-31), William: K. Keller 
(1931-33), Anthony E. Karnes (1933-40), 
James C. Ryan (1941-51), and Everett R. 
Erickson (1951-). 

Clayton J. Chamberlin is superintendent 
of public instruction of Hawaii, He was born 
in Bangor, Wis., ow March 23, 1903—the son 
of Ward and Blanche Chamberlin. His 
father is a physician. His wife, Lurline B., 
is a former high-school teacher. 

Mr. Chamberlin was educated at Beloit 
College (B. S.), University of Minnesota, and 
University of Hawaii. 

The title has changed for this office from 
time to time. David Malo became the first 
superintendent. of school system on May fi, 
1841. William Richards was the first min- 
ister of education (1846-47). John Young, 
Jr., served as acting minister of public in- 
struction (1847-48), Rev. Richard Armstrong 
was the second minister of education (1848— 
60), and died in office. During his tenure 
the ministry of education was abolished in 
1855 and the board of education was estab- 
lished. Mataio Kekuanaoa served as presi- 
dent. of the board of education (1860-65). 

An act in 1865. established the inspector 
general of schools. Those serving under this 
title were: Abraham Formander (1865-70), 
H. Rexford Hitchcock (1870-77), D. Dwight 
Baldwin (1877-87), Alatau T. Atkinscn 
(1887-96), and Henry S. Townsend (1896- 
1900). . 

Alatau T. Atkinson became the first super- 
intendent of public instruction (1900-05), 
and was succeeded by: James C. Davis (1905— 
acting), Winifred H. Babbitt (1905-10), Wil- 
lis T. Pope (1910-13), Thomas H. Gibson 
(1913-14), Henry Walsworth Kinney (1914- 
19), Vaughan MacCaughey (1919-23), Wil- 
lard E. Givens (1923-25), Will C. Crawford 
(1925-34), Oren C. Long (1934-46), W. Harold 
Loper (1946-52), and Claytom J. Chamber- 
lin (1952-). 

HT. WESTERN 


Roy E. Simpson is the superintendent of 
public instruction and director of education 
for California. He was born on March 15, 
1893, in Santa Rosa, Calif—the son of George 
L. Simpson and Luella. M. Heath, Mr. Simp- 
son marricd Olive Shields on May 16, 1919. 
Their children are: Kenneth James, Lewis 
Edward, and Richard Alan. 
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Dr. Simpson was educated at Claremont 
Colleges (M. A.), University of California, 
Pomona College, Armstrong College, Heald’s 
Business College, Chapman College (Litt. D.), 
and College of the Pacific (Ph. D.). 

The State superintendents of schools in 
California have been: John G. Marvin (1851- 
53), Paul K. Hubbs (1854-56), Andrew J. 
Moulder (1857-62), John Swett (1863-67), 
O. P. Fitzgerald (1867-71), H. N. Bolander 
(1871-75), Ezra S. Carr (1875-80), F. M. 
Campbell (1880-82), W. T. Welcker (1883- 
87), Ira G. Hoitt (1887-91), J. W. Anderson 
(1891-95), Samuel T. Black (1895-98), 
Charles T. Meredith (1898-99), Thomas J. 
Kirk (1899-1907), Edward Hyatt (1908-18), 
Will C. Wood (1919-26), William John Cooper 
(1927-29), Vierling C. Kersey (1929-37), 
Walter F. Dexter (1937-45), and Roy E. Simp- 
son (1945-). 

Alton B. Jones is the State superin’endent 
of public instruction of Idaho. He was born 
in 1906 at Dayton, Idaho. His father, Charles 
Jones, is a farmer. He is married to Bernice 
Humphreys Jones, a former teacher. 

Mr. Jones was educated at the State Nor- 
mal School at Albion, Idaho (graduated in 
1927), the University of Idaho (B. S. and 
M. S. in education), the University of Califor- 
nia, and Stanford University, He is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi. 

The following served as Territorial super- 
intendent of public instruction: J. R. Chit- 
tenden (1864-66), William R. Bishop (1866-— 
67), Horace B. Lane (1867), William R. Bishop 
(1867-68), Daniel Cram (1868-75), Joseph 
Perrault (1875-81), James L. Onderdonk 
(1881-85), and Silas W. Moody (1885-87). 
From 1866 to 1887 the comptrollers were 
ex-officio superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. Silas W. Moody (1887-89) and Charles 
C. Stevenson (1889-91) served after the office 
was again separate. 

Those who served as State superintendent 
of public instruction were: Joseph Harroun 
(1891-93), B. B. Lower (1893-95), C. A. Fores- 
man (1895-97), Lewis N. B. Anderson (1897- 
99), Permeal J. French (1899-1903), Mae L. 
Scott (1903-07), S. Belle Chamberlain (1907— 
11), Grace M. Shepard (1911-15), Bernice 
McCoy (1915-17), Ethel E. Redfield (1917- 
23), Elizabeth Russum (1923-27), Mabelle 
McConnell Lyman (1927-29), Murtle Re 
Davis (1929-33), John W. Condie (1933-41), 
C. E. Roberts (1941-44), A. H. Chatburn 
(1944), G. C. Sullivan (1945-47), and Alton 
B. Jones (1947-). 

Mary Margaret Condon is State superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Montana. 
She was born in Winterset, Iowa, on October 
10, 1916, the daughter of David Joseph and 
Sarah Rose (Stack) Condon. Her father is 
associated in small business. 

She was educated at the University of Iowa 
(B. A., M. A., and additional work). She is 
a member of a number of professional or- 
ganizations. 

The following have served Montana as Ter- 
ritorial superintendent of public instruc- 
tion: Cornelius Hedges (1872-78 and 1883- 
85), Clark Wright (1878-79), W. Egbert Smith 
(1879-81), R. H. Hovey (1881-85), William W. 
Wylie (1885-87), and Arthur C. Logan 
(1887-89). 

The following have served Montana as 
State superintendent of public instruction: 
John Gannon (1889-93), Eugene A. Steere 
(1893-97), E. A. Carlton (1897-1901), W. W. 
Weller (1901-05), W. E. Harmon (1905-13), 
H. A. Davee (1913-17), Mae Trumper (1917— 
29), Elizabeth Ireland (1929-37), Ruth Rear- 
don (1937-41), Elizabeth Ireland (1941-49), 
and Mary M. Condon (1949 to date). 

Glenn A. Duncan is the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Nevada, He was 
born in Huntington, Ind., on December 2, 
1896, the son of Allen G. and Anna Ruth 
(Evans) Duncan. His father has been a 
bookkeeper and teacher. His wife, Constance 
Robbin Duncan, is a social worker and former 
teacher. 


Mr. Duncan was educated at the University 
of Wisconsin (B. A. and additional work), 
} Soh yaaa University, and Huntington Col- 

ege. 

Walter W. Anderson and Miss Mildred Bray 
are the only living former chief State school 
officers for Nevada, and they both reside in 
Carson City. 

Rex Putnam is superintendent of public 
instruction for Oregon. He was born in Buf- 
falo Gap, S. Dak., on June 7, 1890, the son 
of Jay S. and Charlotte Rebecca (Sutton) 
Putnam. His father is a carpenter. He is 
married to Elinor Gertrude (Snow) Putnam. 

Mr. Putnam was educated at the Univer- 
sity -of Oregon (B. A. and M. A.) and the 
University of California. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. 

The following have served Oregon as su- 
perintendent of public instruction; Sylvester 
C. Simpson (1873-74), L. L. Rowland (1874— 
78), J. L. Powell (1878-81), E. B. McElroy 
(1882-95), G. M. Irwin (1895-99), J. H. Ack- 
erman (1899-1911), L. R. Alderman (1911- 
13), J. A. Churchill (1913-26), R. R. Turner 
(1926-27), Charles A. Howard (1927-37), and 
Rex Putnam (1937-). 

IV. MIDWESTERN 

Vernon L. Nickell is the superintendent 
of public instruction for Illinois. He was 
born in Bellflower, Ill., on March 2, 1891, the 
son of Elias D. and Ida Mae Nickell. His 
father is a farmer. He is married to Leta O. 
Nofsigger. 

Dr. Nickell was educated at the State Nor- 
mal University of Illinois (B. E.), University 
of Illinois (M. A.), and Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Ed. D.). He is now serving his third 
4-year term. 

Adel F. Throckmorton is superintendent 
of public instruction for Kansas. He was 
born in Madrid, Iowa, on April 21, 1893. His 
father, E. W. Throckmorton, is a dairyman. 
His wife is Florence E. Throckmorton. 

Dr. Throckmorton was educated at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kans. (A. B. and 
LL. D.) and the University of Kansas (A. M.). 

Hubert Wheeler is the State commissioner 
of education of Missourl. He was born in 
Elkland, Mo., on October 14, 1905, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Wheeler. His father is 
a farmer. He is married to Georgia Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler was educated at Southwest 
Missouri State College (B. S.) and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri (M. E. and additional 
study). He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 

The first chief State school officer in Mis- 
souri was called the superintendent of com- 
mon schools and this remained his official 
title until 1865. The Geyer Act of 1839 pro- 
vided for the first title. During the years 
1841-54 and 1861-65, the secretary of state 
served ex officio as the chief State school 
officer. In 1865, the title became superin- 
tendent of public instruction. In 1875, the 
title became State superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. Finally, in 1945, the title became 
commissioner of education. 

The following have served full time: Peter 
Garland Glover (1839-41), John Ward Henry 
(1854), E. Curtis Davis (1854-56), William 
Bowling Starke (1856-61), James H. Robin- 
son (1865-66), Thomas A. Parker (1866-71), 
Ira Divoll (1871), John Monteith (1871-75), 
Richard Dudley Shannon (1875-83), William 
E. Coleman (1883-91), Lloyd Edwin Wolfe 
(1891-95), John Robert Kirk (1895-99), Wil- 
liam Thomas Carrington (1899-1907), How- 
ard Allen Gass (1907-11 and 1915-16), Wil- 
liam Prentice Evans (1911-15), Uel Walter 
Lamkin (1916-19), Samuel Aaron Baker 
(1919-23), Charles Albert Lee (1923-35), 
Lloyd Wentworth King (1935-43) , Roy Scant- 
lin (1943-47), and Hubert Wheeler (1947-). 

V. SOUTHERN 

Alfred B. Bonds, Jr., who recently resigned 
as State Commissioner of Education of Ar- 
kansas, is probably better known in Arkansas 
than his fellow administrators. 

He received his A. B. degree from Hender- 
son State Teachers College, his A. M. degree 
from Louisiana State University, and has 
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continued his work toward the doctorate at 
the University of North Carolina and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Commissioner Bonds, who is the son of 
A. B. and Nellie Hasley Bonds, was born in 
Monroe, Ark., on November 3, 1913. His 
father is a railroad telegrapher. He is mar- 
ried to Georgiana Arnett. He is listed in 
Who’s Who in America (1952). He is a 
member of the following societies: Omicron 
Delta Kappa, Corps Des Amis, Pi Gamma 
Mu, American Society of International Law, 
American Political Science Association, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and National Educational Association, 

Many educators have served Arkansas in 
his capacity. The State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction were: Thomas Smith 
(1868-73), J. C. Corbin (1873-74), G. W. 
Hill (1875-78), J. L. Denton (1878-82), Dun- 
bar H. Pope (1882), W. E. Thompson (1882- 
90), J. H. Shinn (1890-94), Junius Jordan 
(1894-98), J. W. Kuykendall (1898), J. J. 
Doyne (1898-1902), John H. Hineman 
(1902-06), J. J. Doyne (1906-08), George B. 
Cook (1908-16), J. L. Bond (1916-23), A. B. 
Hill (1923-27), J. P. Womack (1927-29), and 
C. M. Hirst (1929-31). The State Commis- 
sioners of Arkansas have been: C. M. Hirst 
(1931-33), W. E. Phipps (1933-38), T. H. Al- 
ford (1938-41), Ralph B. Jones (1941-49), 
and A. B. Bonds, Jr. (1949-53). j 

W. J. Terry, who has been the State Super- 
intendent of Education of Alabama since 
1951, was born on a farm near Greensboro, 
Hale County, Ala., on December 15, 1893. He 
attended public schools in Hale County from 
1899 to 1913. From 1914 to 1915 he was a 
student at the Southern University Fitting 
School in Greensboro, He then attended 
Southern University from 1915 to 1916. 

Mr. Terry served in the United States Navy 
from 1917 to 1919. In 1925, he received his 
bachelor of science degree -in education, 
and in 1931, his master of arts degree. 

Thomas David Bailey is the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Florida. He 
is the son of Rev. Samuel David and Mary 
Campbell Bailey. Dr. Bailey was born in 
Lugoff, S. S., on October 31, 1897. He is mar- 
bing to Burness McConnell, of Georgetown, 

Dr. Bailey was educated at Wofford College 
(bachelor of arts in education), University of 
Florida (master of arts in education), and 
Florida Southern College (doctor of laws). 

Florida’s superintendents of public in- 
struction have been: C. Thurston Chase 
(1868-71), Rev. Charles Beecher (1871-73), 
Samuel B. McLin (1874-75), Rev William W. 
Hicks (1875-77), Williams P. Haisley (1877- 
81), Eleazer K. Foster (1881-84), Albert J. 
Russell (1884-93), William N. Sheats (1893- 
1905), William M. Holloway (1905-13), Wil- 
liam N. Sheats (1913-22), W. S. Cawthon 
(1922-37), Colin English (1937-49), Thomas 
D. Bailey (1949-). 

Wendell Pace Butler is Superintdent of 
Public Instruction of Kentucky. He was 
born at Sulphur Well, Ky., on December 18, 
1912. His parents are Henry and Pearl But- 
ler. His father is a farmer. Mr. Butler's 
wife, Edna Butler, is a former teacher. 

Mr. Butler was educated at Western Ken- 
tucky State (A. B.) and University of Ken- 
tucky (M. A. and additional study). He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi. Outside of professional education, 
he served 4 years in the Kentucky State . 
Senate (as chairman of Committee on Edu- 
cation) and 4 years in the United States 
Navy. 

The following have served as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for Kentucky: Rev. 
J. J. Bullock (1838-39), Rev. H. H. Kava- 
naugh (1839-40), Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bos- 
worth Smith (1840-42), George W. Brush 
(1842-43), Ryland T. Dillard (1843-47), Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge (1847-53), Rev. John 
D. Mathews (1853-59), Robert Richardson 
(1859-63), Rey. Daniel Stevenson (1863-67), 
Zachary F. Smith (1867-71), H. A. M. Hen- 
derson (1871-79), Joseph Desha Pickett 
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(1879-1887), Ed. Porter Thompson (1887— 
95), W. J. Davidson (1895-99), H. V. McChes- 
ney (1899-1903), James H. Fuqua (1903-07), 
John G. Crabbe (1907-09), Ellsworth Regen- 
stein (1909-11), Barksdale Hamlett (1911- 
15), Virgil O. Gilbert (1916-20), George Col- 
vin (1920-24), McHenry Rhoads (1924-28), 
W. C. Bell (1928-32), James H. Richmond 
(1982-36), Harry W. Peters (1936-40), John 
W. Brooker (1940-44), John Fred Williams 
(1944-48) , Boswell B. Hodgkin (1948-52), and 
Wendell P. Butler (1952-). 

J. M. Tubb is State Superintendent. of Ed- 
ucation for Mississippi. He is a native of 
Monroe County; married, father of two sons. 
He served in the legislature fgom Monroe 
County from 1928 to 1932. 

Mr. Tubb was educated at Mississippi 
Southern College (B. S.), the University of 
Mississippi (M. A.), and the University of 
Colorado. 

He was appointed State Superintendent of 
Education by the late Gov. Thomas L. Bailey, 
upon the resignation of the late Superin- 
tendent J. S. Vandiver on July 16, 1945, and 
has served since then. 

Oliver Hodge is State superintendent of 
public instruction for Oklahoma. He was 
born in Exeter, Mo., on September 24, 1901— 
the son of G. W. and Cordie Lee (Antle) 
Hodge. His father is a laborer. His wife, 
Faye (Hall) Hodge was a teacher. 

Dr. Hodge was educated at Tulsa Uni- 
versity (B. A.) and the University of Okla- 
homa (M. E. and Ed. D.). He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Beta 
Sigma, and Iota Lambda Sigma. 

James Alton Barksdale is commissioner 
of education for Tennessee. He was born in 
McKenzie, Tenn., on November 29, 1904—the 
son of James M. and Judith (Erch) Barks- 
Gale. His father is a farmer. His wife, 
Eleanor Herrin Barksdale, is a former teach- 
er. 

Mr. Barksdale was educated at Bethel Col- 
lege (B. A.), Peabody College for Teachers, 
and the University of Colorado (M. A.) 


VI. EASTERN 


Fredrick M. Raubinger is the commis- 
sioner of education for New Jersey. He was 
born in Missouri on February 1, 1908. He is 
married to Florence Milsap Raubinger. 

Dr. Raubinger was educated at Southwest 
Misssouri State College (B. S. in Ed.) and 
Teachers College, Columbia University (M. 
A. and Ed. D.). 

The office, with the title of State superin- 
tendent of public schools, was first created 
in New Jersey by the act of April 17, 1846. 
With some slight changes in phraseology, the 
title continued in subsequent acts to in- 
clude the word “superintendent” until the 
act of April 27, 1911, requested the office 
with the title of commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

The following have served: T. F. King 
(1846-52), John H. Phillips (1852-60), F. W. 
Ricord (1860-64), C. M. Harrison (1864-66), 
Ellis A. Apgar (1866-85), Edwin O. Chapman 
(1885-88), Charles W. Puller (1888-89) Ed- 
win O: Chapman (1889-92), Addison B. Po- 
land (1892-96), Charles J. Baxter (1896- 
1911), Calvin N. Kendall (1911-21), John En- 
right (1921-25), John H. Logan (1925-27), 
Charles H. Elliott (1927-43), John H. Boss- 
and F. M. Raubinger 


Arthur John Holden, Jr., is commissioner 
of education for Vermont. He was born in 
West Newton, Mass., on September 18, 1900, 
the son of Arthur John and Frances Louise 
(Coleman) Holden. His father is a banker. 
He is married to Polly (Bullard) Holden, 
a former secretary. 

Dr. Holden was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity (B. S. and Ed. D.). He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

William O. Bailey is commissioner of edu- 
cation for Maine. He was born in Auburn, 
Maine, on August 14, 1900, the son of Car- 
roll E. and Carrie P. Bailey. His father is 


a carpenter. He is married to Norrine Bown 
Bailey. 

Mr. Bailey was educated at Bates College 
(B. A. and M. E.). 

William Woodson Trent is State super- 
intendent of free schools for West Virginia. 
He was born in Fowler Knob, W. Va., on Jan- 
uary 31, 1878, the son of Thomas Woodson 
and Mary Agnes (McClung), Trent. His 
father was a farmer. He married Isabel 
Carmichael, who was a teacher. 

Dr. Trent was educated at Marshall Col- 
lege State Normal School in West Virginia 
(LL. D.), the University of West Virginia 
(A. B.), Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (A. M.), dnd Salem College (Ped. D.). 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

The following have served West Virginia 
as State superintendent of free schools: 
William R. White (1863-69), H. A. G. Ziegler 
(1869-70), Alvin D. Williams (1870-71), 
Charles S. Lewis (1871-73), William K. Pen- 
dieton (1873), Benjamin W. Byrne (1873- 
77), William K. Pendleton (1877-81), Ber- 
nard I. Butcher (1881-85), Benjamin S. Mor- 
gam (1885-93), Virgil A. Lewis (1893-97), 
James Russell Trotter (1897-1901), Thomas 
C. Miller (1901-1909), M. P. Shawkey (1909- 
21), George M. Ford (1921-29), William C. 
Cook (1929-33), and W. W. Trent (1933-). 


VIT. NORTHERN 


Lee M. Thurston is superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Michigan. He was born 
at. Central Lake, Mich., on August 7, 1895— 
the son of George L. and Lenore M. Thurston. 
His father is a merchant and newspaperman. 
He is married to Jessie G. Thurston. 

Dr. Thurston was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (A. B., A. M., and Ph. D.). 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Dean M. Schweickhard is State commis- 
sioner of education for Minnesota. He was 
born in Mankato, Minn., on August 5, 1892— 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Schweickhard. 
His father is a carpenter. He married Mil- 
dred Parmelee. 

Dr. Schweickhard was educated at the 
University of Wisconsin (B. A.), the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (M. A.), and Hamline 
University (Ed. D.) He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

From 1851 to 1861 the title of the position 
was. superintendent of common schools; 
from. 1861 to 1913, superintendent of public 
instruction; from 1913 to 1919, superin- 
tendent. of education; and from 1919 to the 
present time, the title has been commis- 
sioner of education. 

The following have served: Edward D. 
Neill (1851-53), Elijah W. Merrill (1853-54), 
M. C. Baker (1854-56), William Sprigg Hall 
(1856-60), Edward D. Neill (1860-61), Benja- 
min F. Crary (1861-62), David Blakely 
(1862-66), H. C. Rogers (1866-67), Mark H. 
Dunnell (1867-70), Horace B. Wilson (1870— 
75), David Burt (1875-81), David L. Kiehle 
(1881-93), William W. Pendergast (1893-99), 
John H. Lewis (1899-1901), John W. Olsen 
(1901-09), Carl G. Schulz (1909-19), James 
M. McConnell (1919-33), Eugene M. Phillips 
(1933-34), John Gunderson Rockwell (1934— 
40), Harry E. Flynn (1940-43), and Dean M. 
Schweickhard (1943-). 

Marvel F. Peterson is State superintendent 
of public instruction of North Dakota. He 
was born in Reeder, N. Dak., on May 16, 
1908—-the son of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Peter- 
son. His father is a farmer. He is married 
to Gladys (Swenson) Peterson, a former 
teacher. 

Mr. Peterson was educated at Concordia 
College in Minnesota and the University of 
North Dakota. He is a member of the Mon- 
damin Literary Society. 

The following people served North Dakota 
as school head, William Mitchell (1889-90), 
W. J. Clapp (1890), John Ogden (1891-94), 
Emma B. Bates (1895-96), John G. Haaland 
(1897-1900), Joseph M. Devine (1901-02), W. 
L. Stockwell (1903-10), E. J. Taylor (1911-16), 
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N. C. MacDonald (1917-18), Minnie J. Niel- 
son (1919-26), Bertha R. Palmer (1927-32), 
Arthur E. Thompson (1933-46), Garfield B. 
Nordrum (1946-50), and M. F. Peterson 
1951-). 

George Earl Watson is Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Wisconsin. He was 
born in Neenah, Wis., on October 16, 1897— 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. George S. Watson. 
His father is a laborer. He is married to 

, Eva C. (Hooper) Watson, a former teacher. 

Dr. Watson was educated at Lawrence Col- 
lege in Wisconsin (A. B. and LL. D.) and the 
University of Wisconsin (M. A.). 


To a Bewildered Russian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “To a Bewildered Russian,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the U. S. News & World Report 
for March 6, 1953. z 

Tħere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dear BEWILDERED Russran; It must be 
puzzling to you to figure out what is happen- 
ing in the United States, just as it is to us 
sometimes to try to understand what is 
going on in Soviet Russia. 

You are being told, for example, by your 
newspapers that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is just a bunch of capitalists without 
concern for the common people. You can 
hardly be blamed for getting that impres- 
sion, because over here that is exactly what 
the leaders of the defeated political party— 
the Democrats—are saying. Just the other 

«day the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee said in a speech that big 
business has taken over in Washington, and 
he implied, as do so many of your news- 
papers, that big business hasn’t been good 
for the American people. 

To be frank with you, it must be admitted 
that some persons in that same Democratic 
Party are antagonistic to capitalism and 
really prefer state socialism, but do not call 
it by that name. 

The system that has built up our indi- 
vidual strength is based on the right of the 
individual to earn.a living and make as much 
money as his talents or his capacity for in- 
vention or his ereativeness will bring, and 
then to conserve these savings as capital and 
hire them out. so as to earn interest or divi- 
dends, and thus attain real security for old 
age. 

The other system—the New Deal or Fair 
Deal—calls for confisgation of savings or 
capital by heavy taxation. It induces the 
Government constantly to rob Peter to pay 
Paul and to allocate the people’s savings at 
will for projects often described erroneously 
as in the public interest. But such policies 
mean wasteful spending and huge deficits. 
They reduce the purchasing power of the 
dollar, weaken the economic structure, im- 
pair incentive, and, if unabated, could de- 
stroy capitalism, which is what some of its 

msors desire. The American people, by 
an overwhelming majority at the polls, have 
just repudiated that dangerous theory of 
government. 

Now don’t misunderstand us—capitalism 
hasefaults. But, with all its faults, capi- 
talism has given the people of America a 
higher standard of living than any other 
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system the world has ever known. This big 


the workingman—and if you could see the 
crowded parking areas outside our factories 
on weekdays and the cars on our roads on 
Sundays, you would know what we mean. 

Likewise, the housewife has an electric 
washing machine, and she has many another 
household convenience that has reduced the 
drudgery of housework or added to the com- 
forts of living. All this has come about 
because big business is efficient and knows 
how to organize our mechanical skills and 
assembly lines to get products down to 
reasonable prices for all. 

Don’t be misled into thinking any small 
group of rich persons own our big enterprises. 
Approximately 500,000 men and women, most 
of whom work for a living, own General Mo- 
tors, 250,000 own General Electric, and more 
than 1,000,000 own the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, All these citizens, and 
others like them, have put their own capi- 
tal—their savings—into companies of this 
kind. That's what capitalism means to us. 
It assures expansion. It means work for all 
who wish to work. It brings good wages, good 
food, good houses, and good clothes. You, 
too, can have these things, and we'll be glad 
to show you how. 

To begin with, the state is not the master 
here but the servant of all of us. We pick 
our rulers in free elections in America and 
turn them out of office when they don’t suit 
us. You can do the same if you really be- 
leve in the dignity of the individual, if you 
really see through the fallacies of a state 
socialism that has brought you organized 
tyranny. You will find that the friendship 
of the American people is yours for the ask- 
ing any time you want to put into operation 
a real republic. By this we mean a repre- 
sentative system devoted to the ideals of a 
Judeo-Christian tradition—a system of hu- 
man rights wherein the individual has du- 
ties and obligations but none that is imposed 
except through a government of his own 


choosing. 

Maybe, as history has proved so often, you 
are not as bewildered as you seem but will, 
in your own time and in your own way, 
emancipate yourselves and not only save 
your country but other peoples. For the only 
threat to peace in the world today comes 
from rulers who, in the guise of an ideal- 
istic communism, have enslaved whole 
nations. 

We Americans are not forgetting that war 
means death for your sons and ours. There 
is a better way. It may mean sacrifices by 
a few martyrs now, but eventually it means 
liberation for the many. 

The better way is through the uniting of 
minds—the combining of your moral force 
and ours—so that hundreds of millions of 
people will determine at the same moment 
to act together to accomplish what military 
force by itself can never achieve. 

Yours, for a reawakened and responsible 
individualism—the only answer to the evils 
of communism. 


A Summary of Statistics on Importation 
of Meat Into the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 


to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a copy of my letter to the chairman of 
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the Committee on Agriculture with at- 
tached charts on the subject of importa- 
tion of meat into this country: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1953. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
DEAR COLLEAGUE: In the past several weeks 
I have received quite a number of inquiries 
from constituents in the Second District of 
Oklahoma, regarding the importation into 
our country of meat from abroad. There is 
very obviously a great deal of apprehension 
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among the farmers and cattlemen of Okla- 
homa on this matter, and I have just ob- 
tained from the Department of Agriculture 
the most recent figures on America’s meat 
imports. In the event this information has 
not already been supplied to you, I am mak- 
ing available with this letter a summary of 
this very important information. I am sure 
it will merit the serious consideration of the 
members of your committee in our common 
search for some means to avoid economic 
disaster in the cattle industry. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, 
Sincerely yours, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Imports of beef and veal, product weight, 1952 
[Figures from Department of Agriculture} 
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Shipments of cattle from Canada to United 
States 
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Total commercial and farm production of 
beef and veal, United States 
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Proponents of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project Are Still Trying To Sell the 
Scheme to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 27, 
1953, issue of the Mobile (Ala.) Regis- 
ter points out the desperation of the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway in 
their efforts to sell to Congress the merits 
of the International Ditch which will be 
frozen over 5 months of the year: 
DESPERATION CARRIED TO LAUGHABLE EXTREME 

Proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project have gone to a laughable extreme 
in their desperation to sell the scheme to 
Congress. 

This is pointed up by a statement of Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, who is 
spearheading a new drive to get the United 
States committed to the project. 

Over a long period, of course, Congress has 
been wise enough to turn thumbs down on 
the proposal, with a result that, as Senator 
Wiery says, “change after change” has been 
made in the seaway legislation. 

In recent years, proponents have sought to 
impress Congress with the idea of commit- 
ting the United States to participate in the 
construction on the theory that the so-called 
seaway would become  self-liquidating 
through revenue from navigation tolls. 

Congress failed to warm up to that idea last 
year, so now it has been cooked over and in- 
troduced again, at what might be called 
bargain rates except for the fact that 
the part-time waterway would be no bar- 
gain at any price. 

“In last year’s version of the bill,” Senator 
WiLexy points out, “the cost to Uncle Sam 
on a self-liquidating basis was to be $566 
million. This year we have reduced that 
cost down to $100 million.” 
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That indeed is offering the scheme to Con- 
gress and the people of this country on cut- 
rate terms. 

Just imagine, a drop in price from $566 
million to $100 million within a year. 

Senator Witey and his associate support- 
ers of the project certainly seem to be doing 
an amazing job of taking inflation out of the 
St. Lawrence seaway scheme. 

We recall no other major example of such 
rapidly diminishing inflation. 

The course for Congress to pursue is ex- 
ceedingly clear. 

It should sit tight and refuse to budge an 
inch from the previous repeated rejection of 
the seaway scheme. 

When proponents are able to whittle this 
year’s price to less than one-fifth of last 
year’s price, they next should be able not 
only to offer the seaway to American taxpay- 
ers on a silver platter but guarantee them a 
handsome premium for accepting it free. 

In view of the incredible reduction in 
price from last year to this year, Congress 
would invite nationwide public indignation 
if it pledged the United States to put up 5 
cents for the St. Lawrence monstrosity. 


Giving Away Submerged Lands Is Just 
the Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial from today’s New 
York Times which points out that a dan- 
gerous~ precedent is created by turning 
over the offshore oil to the States that 
happen to border the underwater areas 
where the oil has been found. The New 
York Times points out that this initial 
effort will be followed by other efforts 
to pry other valuable national proper- 
ties loose from Federal control, and urge 
the administration to reconsider its po- 
sition on offshore oil. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFSHORE OIL 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
has now affirmed before committees of both 
House and Senate the administration's belief 
that the coastal States and not the Federal 
Government should have title to undersea 
oil found within their historic offshore 
boundaries. While Mr. McKay did not take 
50 extreme a position as that assumed by 
some States rights advocates, he still would 
give the States undisputed ownership and 
control of a vital natural resource that in 
our view belongs to the people of all the 
Nation. 

‘The Supreme Court has held that the Fed- 
eral Government has “paramount rights” 
and “full dominion” over the disputed area 
and President Truman has twice vetoed a 
quitclaim bill handing it over to the States. 
We have repeatedly endorsed the position ex- 
pressed by Court and President, and argued 
for continued Federal control of the offshore 
oil resources, While we regret that the new 
administration does not share our view on 
this subject, we still believe that it is a dis- 
service to the Nation and a dangerous prec- 
edent to hand this property over to those 
States that happen to border the underwater 
areas where the oil has been found, 


From Secretary McKay's testimony it ap- 
pears that the administration is limiting its 
advocacy of State ownership of undersea 
lands to the area within the traditional 3- 
mile limit, except that in the case of Texas 
and the west coast of Florida the boundary 
is set (for historical reasons) at 10% miles. 
What international complications may arise 
from this arrangement remains to be seen. 
But at least the Secretary was not prepared 
to concede the States any rights to mineral 
deposits in the vast area of the Continental 
Shelf beyond these limits—in contrast to the 
proposal of Senator DANIEL, of Texas, who 
would return royalties to the States even 
from oil wells 50 or 100 miles out to sea. 

It has frequently been contended by 
spokesmen for the States that the Federal 
claim to offshore oil somehow clouded State 
title to land underneath inland waters and 
to built-up land along ocean fronts. We do 
not think this is or ever was a danger, and 
in any case simple legislation on which 
everyone would have agreed could have 
taken care of it. There is, however, a danger 
in precisely the opposite direction. 

If the States righters have their appetites 
whetted by success in obtaining offshore oil, 
we fear attempts might be made to pry other 
valuable national properties loose from Fed- 
eral control. For instance, there are those 
who want to give to the States the minerals 
(notably oil) under the federally controlled 
public domain, Efforts have long been afoot 
to consolidate private rights in national 
grazing lands. Longing eyes are cast at the 
national forests. It is reassurring to hear 
Secretary McKay specifically reject any ex- 
tension of the offshore-oil principle to fed- 
erally owned lands in the interior; but Sec- 
retaries change and a precedent will have 
been established too close for comfort. We 
would like to see the administration recon- 
sider its position on offshore oil. 


Crusaders in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Crusaders in Washington,” 
written by Holmes Alexander, and pub- 
lished in the Salt Lake Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON.—We know now that Dwight 
Eisenhower was speaking with some con- 
scious exactness when he used the word “cru- 
sade” to describe his career as a soldier, can- 
didate, and President. The emphasis on 
militant morality for righteousness, already 
noted by Mr. Eisenhower's friends, is now 
being remarked upon by his opponents. 

I have in mind a prominent Democrat in 
Congress whom I asked recently how he ex- 
plained the stern efforts of the administra- 
tion to force American agriculture back into 
the realm of private enterprise. 

THINKS BENSON WRONG 


“Let me go off record for that one,” he 
said, “Secretary Benson of Agriculture is an 
apostle of the Mormon Church. He's an 
utterly sincere and consecrated man. But 
he’s wrong in trying to apply his church 
principles to American economy.” 

This judgment, be it noted, was given by 
& Democrat and intended as adverse criti- 
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cism of the Eisenhower policy to rescue the 
farmer from creeping socialism. Yet the 
truth is that Mr. Benson’s church has the 
same traditional principles about these mat- 
ters as Mr. Benson’s country does, The Mor- 
mons are a pioneer people of the West, and 
they have made a conspicuous success in 
Utah and elsewhere by practicing early 
American ideas about hard work, honesty, 
thrift, and self-reliance. 


SHOULD GIVE HIM SWORD 


The Democrat whom I have quoted is a 
rugged, self-made American himself who 
needed no Federal handouts on his way up. 
He believes, however, in a guaranteed in- 
come for farmers, whereas Secre Benson 
believes in free competition with relief in 
case of genuine emergencies. If Mr. Benson 
is a crusader for such creeds, I say we ought 
to put him on a big horse and hand him a 
flaming sword. 

Out of the same stable and forge, we 
might get a mount and a weapon for Secre- 
tary Dulles too. Into my office some while 
ago came a man who was voluntarily quit- 
ting a State Department post for reasons 
which I applaud. This man said he was 
fed up with the bleeding hearts and the 
giveaway artists who were then flourishing 
under Secretary Acheson. Things would get 
no better under a Secetary-apparent Dulles, 
moaned my visitor, because Dulles was also 
a giveaway man, 


HELD TOO RELIGIOUS 


“I say it in all reverence,” the visitor 
went on, “but Dulles is too religious to be 
Secretary of State. He'll give everything 
away.” 

This Judgment was made in more honest 
sorrow than anger, and it referred to the 
fact that Mr. Dulles is a prominent Protes- 
tant layman and chairman of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Yet as Mr. Dulles 
brought out in a recent speech before a 
church group, the charity he believes in | 
begins at home—that is, in the community— 
and not in the United States Treasury. In 
the matter of foreign aid, the Secretary of 
State looks for help from the business com- 
munity in the form of private investment 
overseas. The Secretary’s recent trip to 
Europe was nothing if it was not a peripa- 
tetic lecture on self-help and an ambulatory 
reminder of the Lord’s fondness for those 
who do it themselves. 


NATURAL AFFINITY 


Mr. Eisenhower, of course, comes naturally 
by an affinity he shows for religious men and 
ideas. No American mother ever raised more 
successful, modest and religious sons than 
his mother did. Much of the President’s 
hatred of nazism and communism seems to 
stem from the godlessness of those systems. 

There are thoughts to think on, I believe, 
as the Eisenhower program begins to roll at 
home and abroad. The coexistence between 
religious training and business success looms 
large as a lighthouse in American history, 
It was the subject of much curled-lip com- 
ment during the regrettable past, but I like 
to remember that America is the country 
where legions of poor boys said their prayers 
at night and shoved on to fame and fortune 
by day. 


Foreign Residual Imports 
REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent newspaper article with a Teheran 
dateline stated that Iran has received a 
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conditional offer from the United States 
to purchase a large quantity of oil from 
the nationalized Iranian oil industry. 
Presumably the offer was extended on 
the provision that Iran and Great Brit- 
ain agree on a method of settling British 
claims for compensation and Iran’s 
counterclaims against the industry’s for- 
mer owners. 

Allied nations will welcome negotia- 
tions that may result in the channeling 
of Iran’s oil products to those parts of 
the free world where they are needed, 
but—regardless of the outcome—that 
aura of uncertainty prevailing in the 
Middle East should be accepted as an- 
` other valuable chapter in our lesson book 
dealing with United States dependence 
on foreign products. It should be taken 
as a further reminder that—in the final 
analysis—our one positive guaranty for 
getting the wherewithal necessary to the 
national security lies in America’s own 
industrial system. 

But despite all our experience in the 
past, particularly as regards the avail- 
ability of foreign supplies in time of war, 
we are continuing to admit unrestricted 
quantities of foreign residual oil into this 
country to the great disadvantage of 
domestic industry. From 1946 more 
than 600 million barrels of this fuel have 
been poured into the United States from 
foreign refineries. Six hundred million 
barrels of residual oil equal 150 million 
tons of coal. They represent a loss of 
$675 million to the coal industry, more 
than half of which are wages taken from 
our labor force at the mines. 

One hundred and fifty million tons of 
coal would fill all the cars in a freight 
train extending 6 times the length of 
this land. But those 2% million cars 
are empty because cheap foreign oil has 
displaced the coal that they would nor- 
mally carry. To railroaders, that empty 
train represents a loss of $180 million in 
wages, 

In wartime, any material exported 
from a foreign land designed to con- 
tribute to the destruction of an Ameri- 
can industry would be considered con- 
traband, yet in this hour of anxiety we 
stand by and permit the enfeebling of 
two industries vital to any war effort. 
If the shooting should suddenly be ex- 
tended to a global basis, it is a foregone 
conclusion that we could write off all 
imports of foreign oil, whether or not 
we had previously satisfied the whims 
of the powers behind the refineries. We 
would, as always, ask for more coal to 
fuel our industries’ fires and form more 
railroad cars to get it where it is needed. 
But how in heaven’s name can the coal 
and railroad industries be expected to 
accelerate productivity to any great de- 
gree if—one by one—our mines have 
been forced to close and freight hoppers 
and gondolas have been consigned to 
the junk pile in the meantime? Also, 
do we expect our working forces to sit 
around and live on relief checks while 
waiting for a war to start? 

If the domestic coal industry could 
not supply the fuel markets in question, 
then certainly we would not object to 
residual oil imports from Aruba, Cura- 
eao, Venezuela, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Qutar, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
from whatever other friendly nation has 
it up for sale. But since coal can do 


the job and foreign residual oil stills 
industrial activity and fosters unemploy- 
een e mentee rae a ae e 


A Good Stewardship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “A Good Stewardship,” relative 
to the service of Oscar L. Chapman, re- 
tired Secretary of Interior. This edi- 


torial appeared in the New Mexican, a . 


newspaper published in Sante Fe, N. Mex. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


While the country is centering most of its 
attention on the changing of the guard in 
Washington, and the new faces which will 
be in the limelight the next 4 years, it may 
nét be amiss to spend a moment considering 
one of the Government officials who is re- 
turning to private life, a man who has ably 
served both the West and the Nation as a 
whole during his term in office—the retiring 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chap- 
man. 

For a number of years Secretary Chapman 
has been a controversial figure. That has 
been so, not because he is addicted to contro- 
versy—he is a mild-mannered man, pleasant 
and genial in all of his personal relation- 
ships—but because the job he held put him 
in the front line of controversy on some 
exceedingly hot issues. 

As he now returns to the comfortable ob- 
security of private life, Mr. Chapman can 
look back on his record in Government with 
a great deal of satisfaction. 

The record is a long one. Im the early 
days of the New Deal Mr. Chapman entered 
the Interior Department as an assistant sec- 
retary. After a number of years in that 
capacity, he became Under Secretary of the 
Department. In 1949, following the resigna- 
tion of Julius A. Krug, he was named Secre- 
tary. All in all, his career in the Depart- 
ment embraced the better part of 20 years. 

They were fruitful years, characterized 
by an energetic, unflagging devotion to the 
public service. Merely to recite a few of the 
causes to which Mr. Chapman applied him- 
self is to indicate the breadth and the value 
of his services. 

Thus he has taken a leading part in the 
long, complicated program to bring American 
Indians into full membership in our Ameri- 
can society. He has helped to do the same 
thing for the 3,000,000 folk who live in our 
Territories. He has been a leader in the 
fight to extend all of the rights and privileges 
of American citizenships to all of the sub- 
merged groups in the country, and in his 
own bailiwick—the areas covered by the op- 
erations of the Interior Department—he has 
made that fight remarkably effective. 

But what he will be remembered for the 
longest, probably, is the steady, farsighted 
way in which he has developed and extended 
the great concept of conservation of our 
natural resources. 

Conservation no Ionger means, as it used 
to mean, a simple effort to lock natural re- 
sources up and put them away for use at 
some vague future time. It means handling 
them in such a way that they meet today's 
needs yet are still available for use day after 
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tomorrow; making sure that nothing goes to 
waste, developing new sources of supply and 
more efficient methods of using old sources, 
broadening the resource base in every con- 
ceivable way so that there can be a solid, en- 
during foundation under the country’s ex- 
panding economy. 

Oscar Chapman served that cause ably. 
Under his direction, vast strides have been 
made in the use of the West’s limited supply 
of water. Under his leadership, the concept 
of multiple-purpose development of river 
systems was firmly established and the rec- 
Jamation program was given a new impetus. 
Operating on the theory that the country’s 
rivers belong to the people and ought to be 
developed in the people's interest, Mr. Chap- 
man has helped to open new horizons for all 
the West. 

As with water resources, so with minerals. 
Under Interior's leadership, startling new 
techniques have been developed. Low-grade 
deposits which formerly were accounted too 
thin for exploitation are increasingly being 
made available for commercial use. The 
way is rapidly being cleared for widespread 
use of synthetic liquid fuels. The West's 
enormous deposits of low-grade coal will 
presently be an invaluable asset, instead of 
a drug on the market. Research and experi- 
mentation are beginning on the search for 
some feasible, large-scale means of extract- 
ing fresh water from salt or brackish water— 
a project of unparalleled potentiality, for 
whose adoption Mr. Chapman deserves most 
of the credit. 

As Secretary of the Interior Mr. Chapman 
was, in effect, the custodian of the Nation's 
great, basic resources, His stewardship was 
a good one, It is not too much to say that in 
respect to those resources he leaves the Na- 
tion better off than he found it. In his re- 
turn to private life the country, the West, 
and particularly New Mexico, are losing a 
capable and deserving public servant, 


Van Fleet Deserves Acclaim, Lasting 
Gratitude of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail of Febru- 
ary 16, 1953: 

Van FLEET DESERVES ACCLAIM, LASTING 

GRATITUDE OF NATION 

Gen. James Van Fleet's welcome wherever 
he goes in the United States should be a 
warm and rewarding one. He has earned 
the retirement he seems to be entering upon 
so reluctantly. 

His 22 months of service in Korea coincided 
with some of the most difficult days of the 
war there. He was always,a tower of 
strength, a figure to inspire men in battle, a 
soldier’s soldier. 

There are those who say that in this man 
was too little of the broader political under- 
standing that increasingly seems to be a 
necessity in top commanders. 

That may or may not be so. We do not 
propose to argue the matter here. Van 
Fleets accomplishments in the military 
sphere alone are more than sufficient to have 
gained for him the lasting gratitude of the 
people he has served. 

He has seen his military tasks in the large, 
realizing that war is not just a matter of 
battles fought today or tomorrow, but a 
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problem of morale, of training men for fu~- 
ture duty, of defining goals and ways to 
achieve them. 

Van Fleet first demonstrated these talents 
notably in the Greek fight against the Com- 
munist rebels after World War II. Into the 
game but sagging Greek Army he infused 
new spirit. He provided invaluable techni- 
cal guidance, ‘Though he-got an assist when 
Tito closed his Yugoslav border to the rebels 
after his break with St&lin, Van Fleet can 
fairly be regarded as a prime factor in the 
final Greek victory. 

In Korea, he built well upon these achieve- 
ments. He quickly saw the need to train 
and equip the battered ill-equipped South 
Korean armies, both to buttress the exist- 
ing United Nations strength on the battle 
line and to prepare for the day when the 
native forces would bear the full burden of 
defending their soil. 

No man could have had a more trying re- 
sponsibility than that of maintaining the 
morale of fighting men on a battlefront 
stalemated by endless months of unproduc- 
tive truce talks. The present firmness and 
stability of the Allied line is some sort of 
monument to his success in this difficult 
chore, 

Though his age—61—automatically de- 
crees his retirement from active military 
leadership, he nevertheless should have 
many fruitful years ahead of him. And sure- 
ly President Eisenhower and the Nation’s 
top defense officials can be counted upon to 
draw heavily upon Van Fleet’s store of 
knowledge and experience whenever its value 
has evident bearing upon new military situ- 
ations that may arise. 


Forces Affecting American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
include a masterly review of the 1953 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

This review by Burton Rascoe, ap- 
peared in the Washington Newsletter 
Human Events, 

Our educational system bears looking 
into. Mr. Speaker, we talk of academic 
freedom, but in our land it is only free- 
dom for one group. Freedom must be 
for all or it is a joke and amounts to 
nothing. We do not have academic 
freedom in the United States today and 
this book, Forces Affecting American 
Education 1953, proves the fact con- 
clusively. 

Forces AFFECTING AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The Politburo of the National Education 
Association has laid down its latest smoke- 
screen of propaganda in defense of NEA- 
sponsored textbooks. Many of these text- 
books derogate every accomplishment under 
the capitalist system and under the Ameri- 
can Constitution; they whitewash the slave- 
labor camps and every brutally tyrannical 
aspect of the Stalinist dictatorship; they 
preach the virtues of the collectivist welfare 
state; and they indoctrinate school children 
with false claims for U. N. and UNESCO and 
with delusions about internationalism and 
world government. 

The barrage consists of a 208-page, 2-year 
report, compiled by “14 leading educators” on 
the “Forces Affecting American Education.” 


It comes from the Washington headquarters 
of the NEA's registered lobby, which boasts 
11 salaried pressure men, The salaried lob- 
byists of the NEA and its affiliates number 
six more than the lobbyists listed by the CIO 
and five more than the lobbyists listed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Platform spokesmen of the NEA’s Polit- 
buro are opposed to the Feinberg law, the 
McCarran Act, loyalty oaths, and State legis- 
lation barring the use of textbooks deemed 
subversive in the public schools. They com- 
bat the efforts of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the American Legion, and other 
patriotic organizations and individuals to rid 
the public schools of teachers and teachings, 
and they defend the progressive. teachers 
neglect of instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and history. 

The report is not the work of leading edu- 
cators but of wheelhorses and functionaries 
of so-called progressive education, welfare 
statism, and one-worldism. Nine of the four- 
teen are not of sufficient distinction to have 
been tapped by Who’s Who, which is notori- 
ously partial to educators. 

The NEA’s report seeks to discredit John 
T. Flynn and his book The Road Ahead, by 
quoting the Buchanan (House) Committee's 
majority report that the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Government has “recently dis- 
tributed thousands upon thousands of John 
T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead”, and that Dr. 
E. A. Rumley had been convicted of contempt 
of the congressional committee for refusing 
to disclose the names of persons who had 
purchased copies of the Flynn book through 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

The NEA’s report neglected to state what is 
wrong, morally, legally, or ethically about 
purchasing and reading a copy of The Road 
Ahead. The NEA report also neglected to 
say that the contempt action was set aside 
by a Federal Court of Appeals, which stated 
that the Buchanan Committee had exceeded 
its proper authority in seeking the names of 
purchasers of copies of Flynn’s work and that 
this was a brazen attempt to infringe upon 
the constitutional guaranties of a free press 
and free speech. 

The political objectives of the Politburo of 
the NEA are stated plainly enough, if a little 
less blatantly than usual, on pages 27-28 of 
this NEA report: 

“The individualistic social theory of the 
founding fathers is being supplemented by 
new forms of social organization and social 
control, Our free-enterprise system, which 
is still the determinant of our economy and 
not infrequently of our national and inter- 
national policy, is nevertheless being modi- 
fied by our social-welfare concept.” Also: 

“Over the years there has been a gradual 
modification of the principle of property 
rights and of public welfare. In 18th cen- 
tury theory, property was sacred as life 
and liberty. * * * The rationale has been 
liberty rather than either equality or frater- 
nity. * * * This trend toward a balance 
between the welfare of the individual and 
the welfare of society is in conflict with 
earlier assumptions. It is a trend which 
we cannot ignore.” 

It may be a trend we cannot ignore. 
But we can fight it tooth and nail. 


Letting the Public Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Letting the Public Know,” 
which appeared in the Paris (Tenn.) 
Post-Intelligencer and which concerns 
itself with the future of TVA. 

There being no objection; the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In spite of the unprecedented record made 
by TVA since 1933 it is probably the least 
understood of all Federal programs. 

The average person may be inclined to re- 
gard it as a socialistic authority, and after 
20 years we would sincerely like to see that 
word dropped. 

TVA is a corporation. The only difference 
between it and a private corporation is that 
the stock is owned by taxpayers who furnish 
the money—about a billion dollars—to build 
it. 

Being owned by the people, it pays no in- 
come taxes. In lieu of taxes it has returned 
to the Treasury interest on the funds in- 
vested in it at more than 4 percent, and 
in addition has paid off $66 millions of the 
original debt. 

Power is the chief source of income for 
TVA because there is a great demand for it, 
and because it is the only distributor in 
the Tennessee Valley. It is not in compe- 
tition with private industry because it has 
absorbed competitors years ago. 

It is, of course, a monopoly, just as every 
privately owned electric company has a 
monopoly in the territory it serves. It is the 
only efficient way to distribute power. 

During the next 3 to 5 years demands 
for power in TVA territory will double. Half 
of the potential demand will be from the de- 
fense program of the Federal Government. 

We can't imagine Congress refusing to 
make appropriations for developing power 
for defense plants, but there may be some 
too shortsighted to provide enough power 
for the growing needs of private industry, 
business, and for residential and farm use, 
This would be unfortunate. 

In an effort to prevent crippling of the 
expansion program because of prejudice TVA 
authorities are launching a valleywide pub- 
licity campaign to let the people know what 
its plans are for the next 3 to 5 years. 

We sincerely hope the message will be re- 
ceived and understood by every interested 
person and firm in the valley, also that Con- 
gress will seek unprejudiced facts and 
figures. 

The Tennessee Valley has become the most 
important area in the defense program, 
The Armed Forces planned it that way so 
power could be purchased from TVA. In 
addition, private industry has more than 
doubled its consumption of electricity, and 
the consumption for household purposes is 
the largest in the United States. 

Those who first visualized development of 
the Tennessee River for the production of 
electricity knew it was one of the few rivers 
in the country that could be economically 
developed. Their confidence has been 
justified. 

Now that we are ready for the next step, 
by all means let’s try to convince the Repub- 
lican Congress that it can make TVA the 
national asset it should be. Also let’s re- 
mind them TVA is a Republican corporation, 
organized by the late Senator George Norris, 
one of the greatest Republican Senators. 

Also let us bear in mind we can win more 
friends among Republican Congressmen 
through the use of sugar instead of vinegar. 
They have it within their power, for the first 
time in 20 years, to kill TVA. It is almost 
certain they will make some changes just to 
demonstrate their power, They may be con- 
vihced, however, that they will hurt them- 
selves by damaging TVA, and that they may 
carry Tennessee again, 4 years from now, 
by making appropriations for its healthy and 
wholesome development and expansion, 
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Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the National 
Labor-Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy: 

March 5 Meetinc To CONSIDER 
“TRADE, Nor Arp” 

During the past several months a vast 
propaganda campaign has raged throughout 
this country seeking to popularize the slogan 
“Trade, Not Aid.” The earmarks of profes- 
sional press agentry behind this campaign 
can no longer be hidden, The propagators 
have enlisted the concerted efforts of col- 
umnists, editorial writers, cartoonists, maga- 
zine publishers, feature writers, and speech- 
makers; and the result has been an excessive 
recording of the one single idea, no matter 
how sterile, that we must buy abroad in 
order to sell abroad, 

The time has come when, in spite of this 
heavy-handed campaign, the facts of our 
tariff and trade must be brought out into 
the open for all the country to see, 

In the past the Department of State has 
inexcusably hidden these facts from the peo- 
ple. As usual, nothing but mischief has 
come from such concealment. Not only are 
the people of this country woefully unin- 
formed on the merits of the tariff problem 
but are actually misinformed because of the 
policy of concealment. What is probably 
worse, other countries are constantly attack- 
ing our so-called high trade barriers, when, 
in fact, we have lesser and lower trade bar- 
riers than the other leading trading nations 
of the world. The State Department has in 
the past carefully refrained from setting the 
record straight. 

The advance reports of the Daniel Bell 
committee indicate that they have also 
ignored the facts and have come out with 
a set of recommendations that could have 
been written without the trouble of holding 
make-believe hearings. 

Now comes the “trade, not aid” propa- 
ganda moving to the same well-worn grooves 
and speaking for the same “idealistic” eco- 
nomic groups. The tune has not changed; 
it was memorized 15 years ago. 

“Trade, not aid” is advertised as repre- 
senting the broader interests of “all the peo- 
ple.” All who oppose it are stigmatized as 
“local, selfish groups.” The wolf is about 
to devour Little Red Ridinghood, the in- 
nocent. 

If there is merit in turning facts upside 
down, of making things seem what they are 
not, then the propagators of the “trade, not 
aid” slogan can register an unmistakable 
claim to superior craftsmanship. However, 
in the United States a campaign so based 
and so executed cannot and will not win, 

In order to meet this challenge invita- 
tions have been issued for a meeting in 
Washington on March 5 to formulate an 
answer to the overplayed propaganda. 
Among the invited groups are representa- 
tives of industry, agriculture, and labor from 
all parts of the country many of whom have 
expressed alarm and amazement over the 
propaganda barrage in support of “trade, 
not aid.” 

The President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage indicates that Mr. Eisenhower will not 


be stampeded by propaganda advertising the 
magic healing properties of a free flow of 
uncontrolled imports. He has acknowledged 
the legitimate claims of domestic industry, 
agriculture, and labor against injurious im- 
port cdinpetition. 

The purpose of the meeting will be to bring 
forward basic facts of our tariff and import 
trade and to relate them to a trade policy 
that will be governed by the principle of 
“live and let live,” as contrasted with the 
sloganeers whose principle is best described 
as “more and more imports and domestic 
producers be damned.” The executioner's 
axe, poised over the head of hundreds of our 
industries and millions of our workers and 
farmers by the “trade, not aid” enthusiasts, 
must be wrested from their hands. 

We want facts and sensible considerations 
rather than the thought-stifling lines of a 
slogan to guide our foreign ‘trade policy. 


The Serge Rubenstein Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include two 
letters from a constituent of mine, Nos. 
1l and 2. 

I feel that Mr. Wiliams’ indignation 
is justified and righteous anå I also 
would like to know how much longer we 
are going to coddle traitors and crooks of 
the Serge Rubenstein variety. 

The letters follow: 


SUFFERN, N. Y., February 9, 1953. 
Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Leslie Gould, finan- 
cial editor of the Hearst newspapers for 10 
years, has been denouncing the treatment 
accorded Serge Rubinstein, the draft dodger. 

Now he states that his latest stay was 
granted at a midnight session in the home of 
a judge of the circuit court of appeals. 

What the —— are we coming to? 

Are you Congressmen going to remain si- 
lent in the face of such goings on? 

I should think with our sons forced to put 
their lives on the line in Truman’s war you 
would do something about this draft dodger 
and the judges who have been helping him 
for 10 years. 

I'd like to hear from you about this, 

Yours truly, 
A. E. WILLIAMS, 
SUFFERN, N. Y., February 26, 1953. 
Hon. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. St. GEORGE: Re the Serge Rubin- 
stein scandal, I realize the only jurisdiction 
Congress has is through impeachment of 
judges who are guilty of crime but you can at 
least cry out against such conduct, 

If the news accounts describe accurately 
what happened, the conduct of the judges 
involved is at least open to censure. 

We parents who have boys in service are 
bitter about such injustices as this Rubin- 
stein case represents, and we want something 
done about it. 

Your truly, 
A. E. WILLIAMS. 


A981 
In Memory of Louis H. Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 2, 1952, Louis H. Harris passed 
away. Many Members of this Congress 
will recall the tireless and great service 
Lou Harris rendered our country at a 
time when one of his fine talents was so 
badly needed. He was always willing to 
give the greatest and most effective as- 
sistance. He was nationally known. 
Lou was a person who said little about 
himself and never sought anything for 
himself in the way of recognition except 
as an avenue to public service. He was 
always working in the public interest. 
He was intensely patriotic and loved his 
country. He had no desire to live use- 
lessly and was always ready for duty. In 
my opinion, he was a great man of this 
generation. He was one of the most un- 
selfish men I have ever known. Until the 
very end, he gave his service without a 
complaint when actually he knew his 
health was failing. He rendered such 
fine, distinguished service in an unpop- 
ular job during the war, he is entitled 
to some recognition. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this time the remarks of two of his 
closest friends, Leon Henderson and 
Benjamin V. Cohen, at the Riverside 
Memorial Chapel in New York on No- 
vember 5, 1952, when Lou Harris was 
quietly laid to rest: 

Lou Harris 
(By Leon Henderson) 

Lou Harris was our friend. He gave to 
friendship an exalted meaning by the very 
touch of his spirit. Some of the golden mem- 
ories which will walk with us always will be 
recollections of how his joy of life reached 
out to touch new friends in these recent days. 

Friendship with Lou Harris took on this 
exalted meaning because it was but one of 
many expressions of his wondrous capacity 
for love—that precious quality of this man's 
love for his family which he transmitted and 
transmuted to love for his country and love 
for his fellow man. 

He had rare gifts for carrying the burdens 
of personal or national crisis. When war 
threatened 12 years ago, some of us had to 
make new paths for the economic responsi- 
bilities which accompanied it. Our friend 
came to us with open hands and the simple 
words “Let me help.” When the load seemed 
crushing at times, he was always reaching for 
the burden with a blithe confidence that gave 
assurance, 

In the critical days of 1944, there was need 
of a rallying point for liberals and progres- 
sives, and for standards of political faith to 
which independents could repair. Lou Harris 
helped to erect those standards, and we who 
worked with him marveled that people tried 
so eagerly to give him of their many re- 
sources. He taught us then that giving was 
the privilege of those who would be free. 

Again, in 1947 and 1948, it seemed that the 
liberal tradition had been exhausted, as well 
as confused by Communist infiltration and 
stratagem. Again our friend helped to form 
a rallying post. Week after week as the new 
organization called the faithful together, 
Lou Harris mastered the financial deficits 
without which continued life would not have 
been possible. 
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He shunned the titles, the positions, the 
recognitions which most men prize. He was 
at his best when he could say “Let me help” 
to an administrator, an ambassador, a sena- 
tor, a labor leader, or a worker in the 
vineyard. 

His was a simple faith of giving; but, 
when he was in the room, his courage sparked 
the latent courage of others; he knew cau- 
tion, but never hesitation; his generosity 
showed the way to generous response by 
others; his clear concept of right helped 
others to make proud decision. 

He made ethical conduct a common cause; 
he made principle a duty of daily living. 

Lou Harris spoke often of seeking true 
inwardness much as the Friends speak of 
minding the light. He walked with his 
Maker every day and drew from Him the 
daily strength which he so generously passed 
on to us. Love that passeth all understand- 
ing was a simple rule of conduct for him. 

Better than many of us in recent days, he 
sensed that the liberal faith, as'he saw it, 
seemed to have dissipated its force. He saw 
so much to be done—and, knowing full well 
his limit, he dared this limit each day with 
a blitheness that sustained all whom he 
touched. 

Some day the good he believed in will find 
quiet resolve, and when it does, Lou Harris 
will be there through the mark he has made 
on so many souls more fragile than his. His 
lessons will be restudied, his generosity will 
be recalled. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “You are here to en- 
rich the world, and you impoverish yourself 
if you forget the errand.” 

Lou Harris will always be enriched because 
he never forgot. 

In Memory or Louis H. Harris 
(By Benjamin V. Cohen) 


We are assembled here to express our 
homage to our friend, Lou Harris. 

Those of us who knew him long and well 
remember how rigorously restrained Lou was 
in talking about the inner feelings, the ideals, 
and convictions which moved him most 
deeply, remember how restrained he was in 
talking about the loved ones to whom he was 
most passionately devoted. l 

Probably he would not want us to talk 
about the sacred flame which fired his spirit 
and infused his being. He had almost a 
Puritan’s reluctance to reveal his deepest 
feelings and his moving devotions. Probably 
only those closest to him could begin to 
glimpse the depths of emotion and idealism 
which lay beneath his calm and seemingly 
unruffied manner and behind his soft and 
quiet voice. 

He expressed his faith not in words, but 
in living. He practiced the ideals which he 
was too modest and sensitive to voice. 

Perhaps his greatest personal trial and 
triumph came relatively late in life, when 
his children sought from him’ not only an 
inexpressible bond of affection but what at 
first to his sensitive spirit seemed to be an 
unnecessary show of affection. It was not 
an easy test for him to meet. But once con- 
vinced by his wife and children that words 
of affection and understanding were to them 
the most precious things he could bestow, 
the words gushed from his heart. 

His warm humanity was expressed in his 
many friendships. His greatest selfishness 
im a sense was an inner compulsion in his 
friendships which impelled him to give in 
far greater measure than he could or would 
receive. But what he gave of himself to 
his many friends, he gave so quietly and un- 
obtrusively that they were not aware of how 
much of himself he had given to them. He 
never imposed his wise and friendly counsel 
on others, but contrived to have those whom 
he guided through many of life’s difficulties 
feel that they were making their own deci- 
sions independently. His friendships were 
so highly individualized that few of his 


friends could realize without a pang of 
jealously that others had shared with them 
the rare and precious fruits of his fine mind 
and warm heart. 

He rarely spoke of himself, his h and 
aspirations, his own deep attachment of his 
wife, family, friends, and country. He was 
brought up in the rich traditions of his 
faith and people unspoiled by luxuries his 
family could not afford. He worked his way 
through high school and college, and later 
when he did not have to work for himself, 
he worked for others. 

Much of his working time was devoted to 
his business enterprise, but business to him 
was a means and not an end, a means of 
building for himself and for others, of se- 
curing for himself and for others, independ- 
ence, freedom, and greater opportunity for 
service. 

Promptly and ‘eagerly—when war came 
twice in his lifetime—he gave himself and 
all his fine talents to his country’s service, 
never seeking or even wanting high position 
or formal honors, 

He worked with and aided the organized 
labor movement in and outside his own 
businesses long before it was fashionable or 
profitable for businessmen to accept that 
movement. 

He was always deeply concerned about the 
breadth and quality of our democracy. He 
gave ever-increasingly of his time, his mind, 
his energy, his substance to movements 
which he believed were truly dedicated, as 
he was dedicated, to the advancement of 
freedom and human well-being in our coun- 
try and in a peaceful, friendly world. 

He became greatly interested in the cam- 
paign just concluded, not in a narrow parti- 
san way, but as a means of advancing and 
safeguarding the democratic processes in 
this country as a necessary part of the strug- 
gle for a free and peaceful world. He brushed 
aside all warnings of his failing physical 
health and gave himself without stint or 
reserve to activating the processes through 
which free men and women in a democracy 
function. He died in the service of the ideals 
of our free land. Such service is never in 
vain. 

It is not for us the living to question the 
inscrutable will of Him Whom giveth and 
taketh away. As we grieve that Lou has 
left us, let us give thanks that he has lived. 


Communists in Educational Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the February 
26 edition of the Boston Post, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The editorial is as follows: 

SUPPORT ror PROBE 

Apparently the majority of Congressmen 
are convinced that an investigation of Com- 
munists in educational institutions is worth 
while, for the House has appropriated $300,- 
000 for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for this and other purposes, and the 
vote was 315 to 2. 

Some of those who voted for the appro- 
priation expressed the hope that the inves- 
tigation is conducted with due regard for 
the rights of the schools and colleges and 
with a respect for academic freedom. 

This is, of course, one of the touchiest 
situations the investigating committees of 
Congress have faced, and upon the manner 
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in which the probe is conducted will depend, 
in large measure, the effectiveness of the 
investigation. j 

It is vital that the investigators confine 
their examination to disclosing Communists 
and Communist infiuence in the schools and 
colleges. They cannot go off on side excur- 
sions designed to scare up headlines, nor can 
they recklessly abust their powers by spread- 
ing out in a general hunt for things to con- 
demn in our educational system. 

They can, however, and must do everything 
possible to reveal the existence of Commu- 
nists on the teaching staffs of schools and 
colleges, and to disclose the effect that com- 
munistic influences are having on the stu- 
dents through the teachings of faculty 
members. 

There is more bunkum in the controversy 
about this proposed investigation than has 
been used in a long time. The cause of 
academic freedom has been used as a shield 
by some colleges and universities. 

The members of the congressional com- 
mittee are not out to destroy academic free- 
dom, and a real investigation can be made 
without disturbing that ideal and without 
giving cause for concern to those who are 
honestly afraid of harm to our educational 
system. 

What is necessary to assure that result is a 
spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
schools and colleges. If American educators 
are going to fight against every move of the 
investigating committee and are going to try 
to marshal public opinion against any in- 
vestigation, they will succeed only in causing 
suspicion to be thrown upon themselves. 

If, on the other hand, they realize that 
an investigation is in order and offer coop- 
eration, in an effort to have the investigation 
confined to its proper purposes, the country 
will benefit and so will the schools and 
colleges. 


The La Follette Era—A Noteworthy 
Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the names of John Fitzpatrick and Ed 
Nockels come affectionately to my mind 
whenever I hear mention of the name of 
La Follette. When “Fighting Bob” La 
Follette was in the prime of his great 
career for the emancipation of the down- 
trodden, and young Bob was growing up 
under the teaching and inspiration of 
his father, the senior La Follette once 
said to the junior La Follette: “When- 
ever you are in or near Chicago make it 
a point to drop in on John Fitzpatrick 
and Ed Nockels, otherwise your visit to 
Chicago will be a lost opportunity.” 

During the many years that John Fitz- 
patrick and Ed Nockels worked together 
for their fellow man in the building un- 
der trying conditions of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor they broke the boy- 
cott of silence by establishing a great- 
labor newspaper, the Federation News, 
and a major radio station, WCFL, the 
first station owned and controlled by 
labor. 

Irwin E. Klass, a constituent of mine in 
the Second District of Illinois, is the pres- 
ent editor of the Federation News. He 
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is carrying on with forceful brilliancy 
the best traditions of the labor press. I 
know that if John Fitzpatrick and Ed 
Nockels, friends of “Fighting Bob” and 
counsellors of “Young Bob,” were here, 
they would be pleased with Mr. Klass’ 
editorial entitled “The La Follette Era” 
in the current issue of Federation News. 
As an outstanding contribution to the 
literary tributes to the La Follettes oc- 
casioned by the death of Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr. Iam extending my remarks 
to include this editorial, which follows: 


Tue La FOLLETTE ERA > 


It is tragic indeed that it took suicide to 
bring the great name of La Follette to public 
attention. The death of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., recalls an era of greatness in Ameri- 
can liberalism that stemmed from the soil 
of the Midwest. 

Young Bob—as his friends in labor knew 
him—was the son of Robert M. “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette, Sr., who served in the 
United States Senate from 1905 until his 
death in 1925. From the first day that La 
Follette senior entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives as its youngest Member in 1884, 
and in his three terms as governor of Wis- 
consin, the La Follette name personified the 
fight for the little people of our Nation. 

The senior La Follette fought the trusts, 
worked with men like George Norris, of Ne- 
braska, Shipstead, of Minnesota, and Wheel- 
er, of Montana, to secure justice for the 
small farmer and the worker. An accom- 
plishment he prided most was a law giving 
Government employees the right to organize. 

In 1924, La Follette senior was nominated 
for the Presidency on the Progressive Party 
ticket—the first presidential candidate to 
receive the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. He polled over five 
million votes, but carried only his native 
Wisconsin. 

It was in this atmosphere that young Bob 
grew up. He succeeded his father in the 
Senate, where he served in his father's tra- 
dition fez 22 years until 1946. In that year’s 
election, many self-styled liberals urged 
voters to switch to the Democratic primary 
on the grounds of differences with La Fol- 
lette on details of foreign policy. As a re- 
sult, enough voters switched from the Re- 
publican primary in a State that’s had only 
one Democratic Senator since the Civil War 
to defeat La Follette by 10,000 votes. Thus, 
the liberals helped nominate and elect Sena- 
tor JOSEPH MCCARTHY. 

Young Bob’s most lasting contribution to 
organized labor was his 1937 investigation of 
violations of free speech and the rights of 
labor. This committee’s report listed 1,475 
firms which were clients of detective agen- 
cies for “espionage, strikebreaking, guards in 
connection with labor disputes, or similar 
services.” He revealed that Pinkerton spies— 
hired by employers—were operating in prac- 
tically every union in the country, 100 of 
them holding union offices. 

The committee exposed private armies 
hired by employers, the use of tear gas and 
other munitions during strikes, the fake ‘‘cit- 
izens’ committees” and vigilantes to run 
union organizers out of town. 

Senator La Follette showed how some trade 
associations were nothing more than anti- 
union fronts, levying fines and other penal- 
ties against member firms which signed con- 
tracts with unions. Here is an exchange 
with E. C. Davison, then general secretary 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists: 

“Senator La FOLLETTE. From your own ex- 
perience, what comment have you to make 
upon the effect of the National Metal Trades 
Association’s principles and practices on col- 
lective bargaining? 

“Mr. Davison. It is the agency of this 
country that has held up and prevented a 


real collective bargaining in the metal trades, 
and possibly in other branches that I am not 
familiar with. 

“Experience has shown that under a real 
collective bargaining institutions such as the 
National Metal Trades and its activities, such 
as this espionage system, could not exist. 
There would be no occasion for it. 

“If the employer and employee could get 
together around the table and discuss their 
grievances without prejudice, this kind of 
institution would pass out of existence. 
They have to keep this agitation going in 
order to keep themselves alive. They are op- 
posed to collective bargaining. They do 
everything they possibly can to prevent the 
employer and employee from getting together 
on the basis of understanding.” 

Legislation, public opinion, and trade un- 
ion alertness have practically eliminated the 
labor spy racket and the other evils exposed 
by the La Follette committee. 

During his 22 years in the Senate, young 
“Bob” fought valiantly in his father’s tradi- 
tion for legislation of benefit to labor and 
the farmer. Social security, minimum wage, 
unemployment compensation, and many 
other laws of benefit to the average citizen 
are in a large measure monuments to the 
foresight of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and 
the activity of young “Bob.” 


During his hours—on June 18, 1925—Sen- ` 


ator La Follette called his son Robert to his 
bedside and said to him: 

“I am at peace with all the world but there 
is a lot of work I could still do. I don't know 
how the people will feel toward me but I 
shall take to the grave my love for them, 
which has sustained me through life.” 

In large measure, son “Bob” won the peo- 
ple’s love that followed his father through- 
out bis lifetime. And though young “Bob’s” 
death ends the La Follette era, there is still 
a lot of work to do for those who, like the 
La Follettes, want to win the love of the 
people because they trust the ordinary citi- 
zen, fight for freedom wherever men are 
yoked to dictators’ chains and speak up for 
liberty within our borders. 

And the words penned by the late John 
Fitzpatrick, then president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, on the death of the 
father in 1925 may well serve as the epitaph 
for young “Bob”: 

“Every man and woman who loves democ- 
racy, equality, and opportunity, who loves 
home, education, and American ideals, and 
all those ready to preserve our American in- 
stitutions, human liberty, and the right to 
enjoy the abundance the Creator provided for 
us, will mourn this great patriot as if a near 
and dear relative had passed to the great 
beyond.” 


McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Allen B. Willand from the American Le- 
gion magazine of March 1953: 

ABOUT THE MCCARRAN-WALTER ACT 
(By Allen B. Willand, Director, Americanism 
Commission, the American Legion) 

No piece of public legislation has been 
so widely discussed in recent months as 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. Groups have lined 
up for and against the measure, and in many 
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cases have made strong pronouncements 
without fully understanding its provisions. 
The American Legion’s reasons for favoring 
the act will be found in the following: 
The first general law regulating immigra- 
tion into the United States was 
Congress in 1882, and since that time there 
have been a great many revisions and 
amendments. From the beginning of United 
States history until 1921 practically any per- 
son, physically and mentally healthy and of 
good moral character was eligible for entry 
into this country. Immediately following 
World War I there was a strong belief that 
we were admitting immigrants more rapidly 
than we could absorb them into the life of 
our country, and accordingly the so-called 
Quota Act of 1921 was passed; an emergency 
measure which remained in force about 3 
years. In 1924 Congress enacted what has 
become known as the National Origins Act. 
In 1940 the Alien Registration Act providing 
for the registration and fingerprinting of all 
aliens was passed, which also strengthened 
our deportation provisions. Following World 
War II special provisions were made for war 
brides and fiances. In 1948, the Displaced 
Persons Act was passed, which was amended 
in 1950; a piece of legislation which permit- 
ted 341,000 displaced persons and 54,744 ref- 
ugees and expellees of German origin to 
enter this country. 


LONG STUDY GIVEN 


The Immigration and Nationality Act in 
its present form is the result of 4 years of 
the most extensive and objective study by 
a joint Senate and House committee of 
Congress. During this period of study every 
agency of the Federal Government interested 
in these subjects, as well as approximately 
100 patriotic, veteran, civic, and racial or- 
ganizations were consulted. All testimony 
and suggestions were studied and consoli- 
dated and the enactment of the major pro- 
visions was approved by the above groups. 
The American Legion was one of those 
represented. 

Through the years the immigration laws 
and the naturalization laws have been so 
closely intertwined that it has seemed 
advisable to combine the two sets of laws 
into one complete omnibus bill. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is a revision and codifi- 
cation of all of our numerous immigration 
and naturalization laws. During the writ- 
ing of the bill and while under consideration 
it was the subject of heated debate, but was 
finally passed by both Houses and sent to 
the President in June 1952. He vetoed it; 
both Houses passed the bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Through the years the American Legion 
has adopted many resolutions dealing with 
these subjects and all of them have ex- 
pressed approval of action which will pro- 
tect our security, our economy, and our 
veterans. Representative HOFFMAN has very 
well expressed the Legion's views in a few 
words: “Immigration of foreigners to this 
country is a privilege, and not a right. Let 
their influx be limited to such numbers as 
can reasonably be absorbed on a social as 
well as economic basis.” 

In this new act the national origins quota 
system has been retained as the basis for 
restriction of immigration to this country. 
The formula for computing quotas is that 
the number for each quota area shall be 
one-sixth of 1 percént of the number of 
inhabitants in the continental United States 
in 1920 attributed by national origin to such 
quota area. In addition, several countries 
which previously had no quotas now receive 
minimum quotas of 100. Congress had two 
purposes in mind when it adopted the above 
formula; first, to provide a basis for deter- 
mining quotas for the numerical restriction 
of the flow of immigrants to this country, 
and second was to preserve the composition 
of the population of the United States on 
the basis of proportional contributions made 
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by the various nationality groups. By use 
of this formula it is believed that the 
majority of immigrants admitted will be 
more readily assimilable because of the 
similarity of their cultural backgrounds to 
that of the typical component of our popu- 
lation. 

The act removes from our immigration 
laws any racial discrimination, and under its 
terms national origins quotas are made avail- 
able to all countries of the world, and no im- 
migrant is barred solely because of race, nor 
are aliens barred from naturalization be- 
cause of race. To those who have been 
quoted as saying that the new act prevents 
the entrance into this country of scientists 
and other skilled technicians, it should be 
pointed out that the act gives first preference 
to skilled aliens. Under this act it is recom- 
mended that the first 50 percent of the quota 
to each country be allocated to aliens whose 
services are needed in this country because 
of their special knowledge or skills. 

At the present time there are alleged to be 
between three and five million illegal aliens 
in the United States. These people have 
come to our shores through every possible 
loophole, and, of course, many of them are, 
or may be, subversive and espionage agents. 
J. Edgar Hoover has estimated that 91.4 per- 
cent of the known militant Communists in 
the United States are either aliens, married 
to aliens, or are illegally in the United States. 

The new act also revises those provisions 
of the law relating to the qualitative ground 
for exclusion of aliens so that the criminal 
and immoral classes, the subversives and 
other undesirables, can be excluded. Since 
the law has been in effect, December 24, 1952, 
the fight for its outright repeal or decapita- 
tion has been ied by the American Commit- 
tee for the Protection of the Foreign Born 
and the National Lawyers Guild, both of 
which have been cited by governmental or- 
ganizations as being subversive. In addition 
to this, the Moscow radio, the Daily Worker, 
and the People’s World have devoted untold 
numbers of words and columns to the attack 
on the McCarran-Walter Act. 


ACT IS SELF-POLICING 


We fully realize that there are many anti- 
Communists who are seeking amendment to 
this act for one reason or another, but a 
two-thirds majority of the Members of both 
Houses of Congress present and voting passed 
this bill over the President's veto and we be- 
lieve it should be given an opportunity to 
work. The Legion has taken cognizance of 
the fact that the act contains within itself 
corrective, self-policing machinery in the 
form of a joint committee of five members 
each of the House Judiciary and Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, duly elected Representa- 
tives of the people, to hold hearings, make a 
continuous study of the act, and render re- 
ports and recommendations to the House 
and Senate. 

Much has been written about the unfair- 
ness of this act in relation to foreign sea- 
men, It might be interesting to know that 
under our old laws, seamen coming to our 
shores from foreign ships were simply given 
cards that permitted them shore leave at the 
discretion of their captain for as long as 
their ship was in port. We know that many 
of these are today at large in the United 
States. Under the new act, seamen of for- 
eign countries are required to obtain visas 
from the American consulate in their re- 
spective countries which are good for a pe- 
riod of 2 years. It is true that to obtain a 
visa a seaman must be properly screened. 

The importance of this subject should be 
an inducement to all American citizens to 
familiarize themselves with the full pro- 
visions of Public Law 414, the official desig- 
nation of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952. 

Your Congressman would like to know 
what you think, 


W. Bradley Connors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. George Sokol- 
sky commenting on some testimony be- 
fore Senator McCartuy relative to Mr. 
Connors, who by his own admission was 
a top man in policy for our information 
service. 

By his own admission Mr. Connors 
knew practically nothing about com- 
munism and had taken the precaution of 
reading nothing that could have given 
him any information on the subject. 

I suppose, however, that if he is re- 
placed with someone who has some com- 
petence on the subject we will hear 
loud squawks of “witch hunt” and 
“McCarthyism” from the left. 

The article follows: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It used to be that the State Department 
was the most difficult agency of Government 
to get into. Education, family, even private 
means were essential. Apparently in the 
democracy of the New Deal, background 
ceased to be a requirement. 

For instance, W. Bradley Connors has held 
one of the most important jobs in the State 
Department. He had been an adviser to 
Gen. George Marshall in China; helped to 
write Marshall's speeches, statements, and 
reports. He has been in absolute control of 
policy so far as the International Informa- 
tion Service is concerned. 

What background does he possess to equip 
him for such high office and such respon- 
sibility? He graduated from the Newark 
(N. J.) Academy and spent 2 years (1934 to 
1936) at Yale. He then went to work for the 
Public Service Corp., of New Jersey, a 
public utility, and not staying there long, he 
worked on the Newark Star-Ledger. From 
there he moved to the OWI and the State 
Department, where his rise was swift. 

While there is no evidence of training, he 
is one of the very top men in our admin- 
istration. This is the exact wording of his 
importance: 

“The CHARMMAN (Senator MCCARTHY). 
Actually, are you what would be known as 
the top man insofar as policy for the infor- 
mation program is concerned? 

“Mr. CONNORS. Yes, sir.” 

Now this country is engaged in a cold and 
hot war with Soviet Russia—cold in Europe, 
hot in Korea, The business of the Informa- 
tion Service and the Voice of America is to 
set off the United States favorably and to 
oppose communism, Marxism, Stalinism, and 
the line pursued by Soviet Russia. This in- 
volves not only a technical knowledge of 
psychological warfare but a profound knowl- 
edge of what the Russians are telling the 
world and what the meaning of communism 
is, particularly contrasting the doctrines of 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin, which influence about 
800 million people, with the philosophy of 
Americanism, which is combating the Rus- 
sian influence with the blood of American 
sons and the earnings of American taxpayers. 

Does W. Bradley Connors, who is in 
of policy, know anything about all this? 
Mark his words: 
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“The Cuamman. Mr. Connors, how much 
of an authority are you on the Communist 
movement? 

“Mr. Connors. I am not. 

“The CHamman. You are not an authority. 
Have you ever read any of the works of Marx 
or Lenin, Engels? 

“Mr. Connors. No, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Any of the works of 
Stalin? 

“Mr. Connors. No, sir. 

“The Cuatrman. Have you ever studied a 
history of the Communist movement, their 
methods of operation? 

“Mr. Connors. I have never studied them. 

“The CHARMAN. In other words, as far 6s 
you are concerned, your mind is pretty much 
a blank as far as the workings of the Com- 
munist Party is concerned?” 

Connors’ defense is that he depends “on 
research and intelligence.” 

Senator Joe McCarr--y asked him: “Just 
forgetting for the time being your name is 
Brad Connors and forget for the time being 
you are the policy director, would you say 
it is wise to have as policy director a man 
who says, ‘I have never studied the works 
on any of the authorities of communism, I 
have never studied the Communist move- 
ment, I have never studied to determine how 
they work, how they infiltrate’? Do you 
think it is wise to have a man with that com- 
plete lack of knowledge by his own admission 
directing the policy of a multimillion-dollar 
program that is designed to fight commu- 
nism?” 

That question ought to be answered not by 
Connors but by Gen. George Marshall and by 
Dean Acheson, who pushed this man into 
high responsibility for which he himself 
stated that he had no preparation. This is 
typical of the kind of men employed, the 
justification usually being that they are not 
“controversial personalities.” 


Forgotten Alaska: Broken-Promised 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted 
me, I should like to insert in the Recorp 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Denver Post of February 24, 1953: 
FORGOTTEN ALASKA: BROKEN-PROMISED LAND 

Back in the unforgotten days when the 
Republican Party was energetically striving 
to wrest the Government from the Demo- 
crats, the GOP platform promised, along with 
other pie in the sky, statehood for Alaska. 
Candidate Eisenhower advocated “quick ad- 
mission” of the Territory into the Union. 
So the Republicans sold their platform, 
themselves and Ike to the Nation. But for 
partisan political reasons, Republicans in 
Congress as well as in the administration 
would prefer to forget this Alaskan assur- 
ance, For economic reasons, for the well- 
being of the Nation, and for the faith of the 
electorate, it is necessary to remind the Re- 
publican Government of its campaign com- 
mitment and the right of the people to ex- 
pect the Government to keep good faith. 

Three Senate bills and five House bills have 
been introduced to the 83d Congress that 
would provide statehood for Alaska. Right 
now chances are slim that any of them will 
get a hearing, much less come to a favorable 
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vote in the great body. Why not? Well, 
the GOP margin of power is pretty slim in 
the Senate right now. Woọouldn’t it be ter- 
rible if Alaska, having been admitted as a 
State, should jeopardize that balance by 
choosing Democratic Senators instead of Re- 
publicans? And just when the GOP is about 
to bring Hawaii into the fold, with two new 
Republican Senators likely to be elected 
from Hawaii to bolster GOP Senate security. 

Which is more important—partisan se- 
curity in the Senate, or the national safety 
of the United States? Admitting Alaska to 
the United States would add to the security 
of the country the same as admitting Hawaii 
will do. Furthermore, the majority report 
of previous congressional committees has 
held that “statehood for Alaska is desirable 
for America’s peacetime development and 
economic expansion.” It is America’s last 
frontier, with a population counted in the 
census of 1950 at 128,643. It is reported to 
have richer resources than all Scandinavia, 
and according to Arctic expert Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, could quickly support a popula- 
tion of a million. 

Lack of statehood frustrates development 
of Alaska’s resources, deprives Alaska of the 
strong domestic economy needed to support 
our military defense in what the late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell called “the most important 
strategic place in the world.” In fact its 
strategic importance has increased since 
Mitchell knew it. Alaska, separated from 
Russia by only the narrow Bering Strait, 
stands between the Soviets and the rich ura- 
nium fields of Canada. Or it might fall be- 
tween them. 

Even if the partisan arguments: against 
building up opposition strength in Congress 
were valid enough to delay Alaska’s admis- 
sion—and it would be cynical democracy to 
accept them as such—the election returns 
in the Territory would tend to debunk them. 
True, Alaska’s single, voteless delegate in the 
House is a Democrat. But last year Alaskan 
voters elected 11 Republicans and only 5 
Democrats to their territorial senate; their 
territorial house ratio is 20 Republicans to 
4 Democrats. So Alaska appears to be pre- 
dominantly GOP, and Republican fears are 
unfounded. 

It is not only the Republicans in the great 
body who are betraying their campaign 
promises on Alaska. Southern Democrats 
take the same irresponsible attitude toward 
their own party platform, which also prom- 
ised Alaska statehood. Why? Because those 
Alaska Yankees might send men to Wash- 
ington who would support a rule to control 
filibusters on civil-rights bills! A Soviet 
move across the strait would quickly make 
them forget their fillbusters and make the 
whole civil-rights issue seem academic. Yet 
prejudices and partisanship keep our great- 
est, most valuable territory wider open to 
aggression than Pearl Harbor ever was. 


/. 


National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 
Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
February 26 edition of the Smyth County 
News, an outstanding weekly newspaper 
published at Marion, Va.: 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


March 11 a bill will come up in the Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee of the House of Rep- 


resentatives seeking to turn back to the 
National Forestry Service 10 percent of re- 
ceipts of our national forests for the purpose 
of improving wild and recreational resources 
in these forests. 

The bill is being introduced by Congress- 
man Howard Baker, Republican, of Ten- 
nessee. The bill will specify that a ceiling 
of five and one-half million be placed on 
this fund. The Forestry Service today is 
realizing approximately $60 million from sale 
of timber, mineral rights, and such. 

This bill should be of vital interest to 
Smyth citizens. A total of 61,016 acres of 
our county land lies in the Jefferson National 
Forest. 

The national forests today are the play- 
grounds for our urban dwellers who cannot 
afford to own a private estate or farm. Mil- 
lions of our middle class and poorer people 
use these forests. The thousands of acres 
in our forests provide the hunting and fish- 
ing areas for millions of people. And mil- 
lions more use the lands for picnics and 
just plain loafing out in the open. They 
are recreational havens for the big majority 
of our citizens who cannot afford an ocean 
cruise, a month's stay in Florida or other 
expensive trips. 

Right here in Smyth we can see the great 
benefits we get from our forests. We have 
Hurricane camping area, plentiful deer, and 
an increasing number of bear for good hunt- 
ing. Fish ponds are being developed in a 
limited way on a local scale; the Appalachian 
Trail, running from Maine to Georgia, runs 
by our doorstep; we are only a few miles from 
the parkway, and there are mile after mile of 
fire trails and roads leading through our 
beautiful woods. 

Latest Forestry Department figures esti- 
mate that there are 1,300 bear and 30,000 
deer in forests in Virginia today. A careful 
watch is being kept over this game to insure 
against wanton killing, with plentiful game 
probably in store for our children to hunt. 
Nowhere else on earth is this available to 
the common man through the courtesy of 
the Government. 

Europe and Great Britain have their big 
hunting estates, but only lords, earls, and 
black-market bums can use these preserves. 
Here, anyone with the price of a hunting 
license and gun can go out and have a shot 
at a deer—if lucky. 

During the calendar year ending June 1950, 
the last available figure, a total of 356,766 
persons used national forests in Virginia 
alone for recreational purposes. These were 
hunters, campers, picnic groups, and indi- 
viduals getting out in the open for healthy 
rest and recreation. More than twenty- 
seven million visited forests throughout the 
Nation. 

Forestry officials have reported that recre- 
ational areas are overcrowded. With prac- 
tically no moneys being turned back to them 
for recreational development, little or noth- 
ing can be done. Less than $100 is available 
each year for development of the 61,000 acres 
in Smyth County—a pitiful sum which 
would not maintain even 1 picnic area. 

The Smyth County News would like to see 
our forests developed for the use of everyone. 
We would enjoy thinking that in years to 
come our children and our children’s chil- 
dren could look forward to getting out in 
the open. 

With the population of the Nation growing 
steadily year by year, these forests soon will 
be the last of our land left untouched by 
the plow or bulldozer cutting away the 
earth for a new industry or community. 

We are doing a good job of controlling 
timber cutting on this land. We are doing 
a good job of handling the fire hazard which 
confronts us each year. It is now time that 
the recreational program be developed, in- 
stead of diverting this money to some other 
channel. We need more outdoor recreation 
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for our young people. It’s much more 
wholesome than crowded juke joints, filled 
with bleary-eyed, overage wolves trying to 
catch every youngster available. 

The bears are safer. 


Electric-Power Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems facing the new ad- 
ministration is a decision as to the extent 
the Federal Government should partici- 
pate in the production and sale of the 
Nation's electric-power resources. Be- 
cause of these important issues, I was 
particularly interested in the statement 
on this subject which was given to the 
National Reclamation Association at 
Long Beach, Calif., on November 12, 
1952, by Mr. C. Petrus Peterson, presi- 
dent of the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. 

Most Members of Congress are eager 
to establish a program by law which will 
result in the widespread use of power at 
low rates consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. I fear that too often 
in the past, some of our Government 
employees have forgotten that part of 
the present law which speaks of sound 
business principles. These employees 
have given the appearance, at least, that 
they are ignorant of the regulatory bod- 
ies of the State and Nation that have 
been set up by the people through their 
legislatures to regulate the public utili- 
ties in the public interest. State gov- 
ernments, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are capable of protecting the 
public interest. We do not want a mo- 
nopoly by the private power companies; 
neither do we want a monopoly by big 
government. 

Following is am excerpt from Mr. 
Peterson’s address as it relates to Gov- 
ernment power policies: 

In the field of hydroelectric energy the 
policy of the national administration for a 
substantial period of years has been to sell 
current at the lowest possible rates rather 
than at rates determined by sound fiscal 
policy. This policy has several collateral ef- 
fects. First, it retards the repayment to the 
Federal Treasury of the reimbursable costs. 
Secondly, it tends to undermine and ulti- 
mately to destroy municipal and other pub- 
licly owned utilities as well as privately 
owned electric utilities with a resulting mo- 
nopoly in the Federal Government and ulti- 
mate naturalization of the electric industry 
of our country. 

Cheap electric energy is an objective which 
all people properly applaud. The funds, 
however, which are invested in hydroelectric 
plants are to be repaid to the Federal Treasury 
out of earnings. There is every reason why 
these installations should be prudently op- 
erated. The only reason for rates less than 
adequate to repay the Federal Treasury with 
interest in a reasonable time is political. Op- 
erated in areas where privately owned sys- 
tems and systems owned by municipalities 
and other public agencies exist, the power to 
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fix rates so low as to undermine and ulti- 
mately to destroy the existing utilities is a 
power which a demagog can misuse. 

The early developments of federally owned 
hydroelectric utilities took place in an at- 
mosphere charged with animosity toward pri- 
vately owned electric utilities. That ani- 
mosity had been generated by some of the 
activities of manipulators of utility securi- 
ties to the injury of both the public and 
soundly managed utilities. The political 
thesis at that time was to destroy the Power 
Trust. 

In the ensuing controversy both sides have 
overstated the facts. Privately owned utility 
managers, instead of confessing the sins com- 
mitted by some operators, undertook a vio- 
lent smear campaign against public power 
development. In their propaganda all pub- 
lic power development was deemed inimical 
to our basic institutions and therefore 
wrong. The fact is that public power, in 
the form of municipal and local ownership, 
has found its place in our economy without 
injury to our institutions or economic prin- 
ciples. The failure to distinguish between 
publicly owned electric power facilities under 
control of local people, on the one hand, and 
power facilities owned and opérated by Fed- 
eral agencies on the other, has led to a con- 
fusion of issues and general mistrust. 

The advocates of big government on their 
part have sought to discredit the owners and 
private power facilities by unfair comparison 
and by imputing to them totally selfish pur- 
poses. They have, by various steps in inter- 
pretation of Federal statutes such as the 
preference clause, made cooperation imprac- 
tical, if not impossible. The preference 
clause as originally interpreted made cooper- 
ation possible, but in the struggle which we 
have mentioned, the preference clause was 
interpreted as intended to create outlets by 
organizing preference customers where they 
did not exist. These and other hostile steps 
taken by the advocates of big government 
have resulted in a continuing warfare in- 
stead of steps leading to possible cooperation. 

The real issue is not public power versus 
private power. The real issue is: Shall the 
entire electric utility business of our country 
become nationalized? 

The bold swing in the direction of nation- 
alization of the electric industry during re- 
cent years seems to have reached its high 
point and to have leveled off into a quiet 
movement, the strength of which however 
it would be folly to underestimate. 

It is not that the representatives of the 
American people have ever decided on na- 
tionalization of the eleqtric industry. Rather 
the swing has taken place by administrative 
interpretations of legislative enactments or, 
in the absence thereof, by reliance on the 
asserted existence of implied powers. 

Recent decades have shown a significant 
trend—perhaps alarming trend is a better 
phrase—in the direction of government by 
men instead of a government by law. The 
hazard which has confronted us lies in a 
philosophy which regards circumvention of 
constitutional limitations as well as clearly 
expressed policies established by Congress as 
fully justified on the basis of expediency. 
This philosophy justifies usurpation of con- 
gressional prerogatives by administrative of- 
ficials, who have no mandate from the elec- 
torate, in the name of a desired policy 
emanating from their own predilections. 

This drift toward a new concept of author- 
ity deserves the most sober consideration. 
We have seen it in the field of our own special 
interest in administrative rulings as well as 
in cases pending in our courts. It is diffi- 
cult, for instance, to read the Reclamation 
Act with its specific language vesting general 
rate-regulating power in the Federal Power 
Commission and construe the language so as 
to exclude Federal agencies. We have reason 
to believe that this philosophy of government 
will be modified by a new administration, 


Let’s Look at the Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
an excellent editorial from the Wooster 
(Ohio) Daily Record dealing with the 
present farm price situation. 

The editorial, titled “Let's Look at the 
Figures,” cites the fact that farm prices 
have been in a downward trend for sev- 
eral years; that the lowest point was 
reached in 1950 just before the Korean 
war; and that there is no justification for 
leveling a finger at the new administra- 
tion as being responsible for this trend. 
- The editorial follows: 

While the falling price of beef is of great 
concern to everyone interested in the wel- 
fare of the farmer, we must point to the fact 
that the decline which has been especially 
noticeable the last several weeks is some- 
thing that has been going on for several 


years. It started over 4 years ago, and, ac-. 


cording to the record, registered its lowest 
dip in 1950 just before the Korean war. 

The Korean war gave the market a 6 
months spurt in the middle of 1950. There 
was an upturn, but the rise ended in Febru- 
ary of 1951, and the decline was resumed. 

Let’s take a look at the figures. In January 
of 1948 the price of wheat was $2.91 a bushel. 
The sell-off began, and 2 years later in June 
of 1950 the price of wheat was $1.89 a bushel. 
Then came the Korean war. Wheat advanced 
to $2.42 in January of 1952. In January of 
this year the price was $2.07. 

Corn, the main feed for livestock, was sel- 
ling at $2.44 in January of 1948. By June 
1950, just before the Korean war broke out, 
corn had declined to $1.38 a bushel. The 
war sent it back to $1.81 in January of 1952. 
Last month the Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service put the average price of corn 
at $1.50. 

Hogs were high in January of 1948 at $27.40 
per hundredweight. In June of 1950 the 
price had gone down to $19. The war didn’t 
do much for this commodity. In January of 
1952 the price was $18.30 and in January of 
this year it had advanced slightly to $18.90. 

Beef was $21.40 per hundredweight. Just 
before the Korean war it had advanced to 
$24.10. In January of last year the price had 
gone to $28.60 and last month the reporting 
service placed the average at $20.20. 

Veal was $28.40 per hundredweight in 
January of 1948. By June of 1950 it had 
gone down less than a dollar to $27.70. In 
January of last year the price had increased 
considerably to $34.80. Last month it had 
dropped to $30.30, but was still higher than 
it had been at any time during the last 5 
years except during a brief period in 1951-52. 

Milk, a commodity which means much to 
Wayne County reached its low point for the 
last 5 years in June of 1950. In January of 
1948 it was selling at $5.60 per hundred- 
weight. By June of 1950 the price was $3.40. 
The war sent it back to a high of $5.55 in 
January of 1952. The price last month was 
$4.80, $2.40 higher than in June of 1950. 

Eggs were 44 cents a dozen in January of 
1948. They hit a low of 27 cents, remember, 
in June of 1950. In January of last year 
they were 42 cents. The January price this 
year was higher, 44 cents. 

Chickens were 29 cents a pound in January 
of 1948. They hit a pre-Korean low of 22 
cents in June of 1950. They reached a 
Korean war high of 27 cents in January of 
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last year. Last month the price was put 
at 25 cents. 

Potatoes have gone up during the last 5 
years. In January of 1948 they were selling 
at $2.05 a bushel. They dropped off to $1.70 
in June of 1950. Last year in January they 
were $2.45 and last month, $2.60. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has hardly 
had time to confer with the representatives 
of the various farm organizations. The 
present administration has been in office 30 
days. Today's conditions surely aren't their 
doing. 

Everyone knows that the farmer must be 
kept prosperous, truly prosperous. He must 
be protected against market fluctuations 
over which he has no control and from which 
he cannot withhold his produce when it is 
time to market it. 

But somehow we must achieve a farm 
policy, a labor policy, and a tax policy that 
are for the entire country and not just for 
this group and that group. 


Locking What Door? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr.. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
clipped from the conservative Detroit 
Free Press of January 22, 1953: 


LOcKING WHaT Door? 


The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice reports that the flood of Mexican wet- 
backs into the United States hit a new high 
last year. 

These illegal immigrants breached our 
thinly guarded, 1,600-mile southwestern 
boundary virtually at will, as many as 5,000 
crossing in 1 day. 

The Immigration Service estimates that in 
1952 some 1,500,000 aliens either swam or 
waded across the Rio Grande (hence the 
term wetbacks). Only about 618,000 were 
caught and sent back to Mexico. 

Contrast this sievelike situation with the 
rigid barriers thrown up in our seaports 
against shore leave by foreign crewmen 
under the McCarran Immigration Act. Over 
the Christmas holiday 271 crew members of 
the French liner Liberte were denied shore 
leave in New York by immigration inspectors 
when they refused to answer various ques- 
tions about their political affiliations, both 
past and present. 

In order to accomplish the detailed ques- 
tioning of the Liberte’s 974 crewmen as re- 
quired under the McCarran Act, an immigra- 
tion inspector had to make a round trip 
on the ship, conducting his examinations 
en route. 

Defenders of this laborious screening proc- 
ess argue that in the past Communist spies 
and subversives could enter this country as 
foreign seamen and remain here to do their 
dirty work by jumping ship. 

The ease with which aliens are violating 
our common boundary with Mexico pretty 
well demolishes that argument. In addition, 
the act is creating a vast reservoir of ill will 
among the maritime nations like the British, 
the Dutch, the French, and the Norwegians, 
who are supposed to be our friends and our 
allies. 

It also serves to make us look ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world—a nervous Nelly who 
grimly stands guard with a fly swatter at 
the screen door while the flies swarm in the 
open windows. 
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Compensatory Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my pleasure for many 
years to know Mr. George E. Stringfel- 
low, who was a friend and associate of 
Thomas A. Edison. He is now vice presi- 
dent of the Edison Industries. 

_ George Stringfellow is not only one of 
the leading industrialists of America but 
is also a leader in the religious, civic, 
and fraternal life of America, and I do 
not know of any man who has con- 
tributed more to his fellowmen. Re- 
cently, he delivered an address before 
the Kiwanis Club, of St. Louis, Mo., 
which I think merits thoughtful reading, 
and in order to make it available to the 
people of America, I insert it, together 
with an editorial from the New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Daily Home News, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CoMPENSATORY SPENDING 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 

To grow and to make its constructive in- 
fluence felt, Kiwanis must continue to cling 
tenaciously and promote courageously its 
objectives. y 

Many clubs shy away from politics. How- 
ever, many of our objectives lead us right 
into politics, or politics lead into our objec- 
tives. For example, take some of our 1952 
objectives: 

1. Build a strong national defense. That's 
politics. 

2. Fight inflation and demand economy in 
government. That's politics. 

3. Champion our free capitalistio system. 
That’s politics. 

“4. Elect and support efficient, trustworthy 
public officials. That’s politics. 

5. Combat the narcotic traffic. 
politics. 

6. Conserve and replenish our natural re- 
sources. That's politics. 

1. Promote the Canada-United States pat- 
tern in international relations. That's 
politics. s 

Polities has been defined as a science of 
government—the regulation and government 
of a nation or state for the preservation 
of its safety, peace, and prosperity, yet, a 
large group of our citizens, not understand- 
ing politics, often say, “I want nothing to 
do with politics.” In effect, they say that 
they want nothing to do with the science 
of government. 

This science affects every phase of our 
lives, every moment of our lives, our stand- 
ards of living, our taxes, our salaries, the 
conditions of our cities. Every condition of 
life is affected by politics. 

Those who would treat politics and mo- 
rality apart will never understand one from 
the other. 

Today, I am going to speak about politics 
for I shall speak about taxes and you cannot 
separate one from the other, 

“The power to tax,” said John Marshall, 
the most famous Chief Justice of our Su- 
preme Court, who served the longest in that 
office, “is the power to destroy.” The appli- 
cation of that power in recent years has 
blunted our incentives and retarded our ex- 
pansion. If the upward spiral of taxes is 
not reversed, the application of the power 
to destroy is certain to produce dictatorship 
in America. 


That’s 


May I give you a few examples of the 
taxes in the cost of a few consumer items 
in daily use: 

Fourteen of the twenty-six cents we pay 
for a gallon of gasoline is taxes; 12 cents is 
for the gasoline. 

Twelve of the twenty-one cents we pay 
for a package of cigarettes is taxes; 9 cents 
is for the cigarettes. 

Fifteen of the twenty-four dollars we pay 

for a ton of coal is taxes; 9 dollars is for the 
coal. 
Tax experts tell us that there are 150 sepa- 
rate taxes in a loaf of bread. Tax experts 
estimate that a typical man or woman, mak- 
ing $3,500 a year, paid $1,100 in taxes last 
year. 

Many businesses today are paying 82 cents 
in taxes out of every dollar of profit. There 
is little incentive today for risked capital to 
develop new businesses. Without risked 
capital we will become a decadent nation. 

The solution for confiscatory taxes is ‘less 
Government spending. May I give you the 
trend of taxes and Government spending in 
the last 20 years compared with a previous 
period. 

For the 20-year period ending June 30, 
1952, Federal taxes amounted to $472,600,- 
000,000. 

For the 144-year period ending June 30, 
1933, Federal taxes amounted to $89,400,- 
000,000. 

In the last 20 years the people were taxed 
5% times more than for the 144 previous 
years, ending June 30, 1933. 

During the last 20 years the deficit was 
$112,400,000,000 more than the total expendi- 
tures for the 144 years from Washington to 
Hoover. 

In 1933, 20 years ago, the annnal cost of 
Government was less than $5 billion. The 
1953-54 budget calls for an expenditure of 
about $79 billion. Senators Tarr and BYRD 
say they think this budget oan be cut nine 
billion. 

Our annual cost of Government has in- 
creased from less than $5 billion in 1933, 
20 years ago, to approximately $80 billion. 

Let us turn now to the national debt. 
Twenty years ago the national debt was less 
than $20 billion. It is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $270 billion, an increase of ap- 
proximately $250 billion, or 1,250 percent. 

The annual carrying charge, or interest on 
the debt 20 years ago was about $550 million. 

It is now more than 6% billion—i1% bil- 
lion more than the total cost of Government 
20 years ago. 

The increased cost of Government, and 
the increase in national debt are mainly 
responsible for the depreciation of the buy- 
ing power of the dollar which, 20 years ago 
was 100 cents. Its buying power today is 52 
cents and still declining. 

Karl Marx, one of the founders of com- 
munism, 100 years ago said, “The surest and 
easiest way to break down a country is to 
squander its wealth and national resources 
and, at the same time, to ruin the purchasing 
power of the country’s money.” Are we going 
to make Marx’s predictions come true? 

About 40 years ago, Lenin, that patron 
saint of communism, said: “Sooner or later 
we Communists hope to force America to 
spend her way to destruction.” 

The annual cost of Government, the size of 
our national debt and the depreciation of 
the buying power of the dollar indicates that 
unless we have a right-about-face, the Com- 
munist hope, expressed by Lenin, may be 
realized. 

The politicians’ answer to all fiscal prob- 
lems in the last 20 years has been higher 
taxes instead of less spending. That was one 
of President Truman's admonitions in his 
farewell address. 

Our neighbor to the north has, each year 
since World War II, reduced its cost of gov- 
ernment, its taxes, and its national debt. 
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We, in America, have done the reverse with 
the result that the Canadian dollar is at a 
premium today compared with our dollar. 
For more than a year there has been a flight 
from our dollar to the Canadian. 

“Sound money is the backbone of a strong 
nation.” The steady depreciation of a na- 
tion’s currency and the disappearance of the 
material benefits of sound money is the sure 
road to demoralization and despair. It is 
the road advocated by the Communists for 
our destruction. 

Our Government in recent years has ap- 
parently been in search of ways of wasting 
funds. Let me give you a few illustrations: 

The early part of December, Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, an 
advocate of socialized medicine, went to In- 
dia with a corps of assistants to preach so- 
cialized medicine. Why the American tax- 
payers should pay for spreading his socialistic 
a anywhere is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

Our Government, through the Morgenthau 
plan, was largely responsible for dismantling 
Germany’s industrial facilities in Western 
Germany and turning them over to Soviet 
Russia. The American taxpayer is now pay- 
ing billions to rehabilitate Western Germany 
while the Russians are using the German 
equipment, turned over to them under the 
Morgenthau plan, to build armament with 
which to kill our boys in Korea. 

A German newspaperman was recently en- 
gaged by our officials in Western Germany to 
write a world history for 1,100 German read- 
ing rooms at a cost of $47,500 to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. When the books were ready 
for distribution, it was discovered that the 
writer had injected communism into these 
books in every field of world history. A be- 
lated investigation revealed that the writer | 
was a member of the Communist Party. A 
casual reading of the manuscript would have 
uncovered this propaganda for the Kremlin. 
The MSA admitted that no security check 
was made on the writer. He was just engaged 
to write the book—probably by another Com- 
munist. 

There are more than 480,000 civilian em- 
ployees on our Government's payroll in for- 
eign countries, distributing billions of dol- 
lars as foreign aid. This foreign civilian 
payroll of 480,000 is only 70,000 less than the 
total Federal civilian payroll of 550,000, 20 
years ago. 

During the first 6 months of President 
Roosevelt's first administration he put into 
effect his philosophy and made good many 
of his preelection promises to consolidate 
bureaus and reduce the cost of Government. 

Following his first fireside chat, he had a 
right-about-face and became the greatest 
spender in the history of the world save ex- 
President Truman. Why, you ask, did he re- 
verse himself? The answer is pretty clear, 

He reversed himself after a White House 
conference in 1933 with the late Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, the father of compensa- 
tory spending who was for many years a 
member of the British Labor Party and the 
chief architect of Britain’s fiscal policy which 
brought that country to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

President Roosevelt adopted Keynes’ idea 
of compensatory spending and President 
Truman continued it. 

Keynes advocated the spending of large 
sums of money by government which he 
claimed would increase the velocity of busi- 
ness and pyramid government revenues. 
This, he said, would make it possible to re- 
duce taxes and liquidate the national debt. 

Following the Roosevelt-Keynes confer- 
ence, the British press reported that Roose- 
velt had been sold the logic of compensa- 
tory spending and was captivated by Keynes’ 
vision. Since that conference our Govern- 
ment has, year after year, spent more than 
it took in, 
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We have found from sad experience that 
Keynes’ compensatory spending has in- 
creased taxes, increased debt, and reduced 
the buying power of the dollar. 

In the last 20 years we have followed a 
socialist policy laid down by British econo- 
mists. This policy has brought us, as it has 
brought Britain, dangerously near bank- 
ruptcy. 

The voters last November voted against 
the principle of compensatory spending. 
The national election was a victory for the 
people over the politicians and the political- 
machines. It was a victory for our way of 
life. 

The voters showed little consideration for 
partisanship or party labels. They voted 
against corruption, extravagance, and moral 
decay in public office. They voted against 
coddling Communists at home and appeas- 
ing Communists abroad. 

Above all else, and without respect to par- 
ties, the voters registered an overwhelming 
demand for forthright and intelligent lead- 
ership in public affairs, both at home and 
abroad. They voted to get back to common 
sense and common decency in Government. 
They voted against demagoguery. They 
voted for an administration which would 
produce, among other things, an era of good 
feeling and thus solidify and strengthen our 
Nation—anc I believe they are going to get it. 


[From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News of January 30, 1953] 


THE START OF AN ERA 


Addressing the Kiwanis Club of St. Louis 
yesterday, George E. Stringfellow, Edison In- 
dustries executive, leading Kiwanian and 
prominent civic leader, talked on the spend- 
ing theories which have dominated Ameri- 
can Government in the past two decades 
and showed how compensatory spending in 
the grandiose Roosevelt and Truman manner 
brought our Nation, as it did Britain, dan- 
gerously close to bankruptcy. 

Closing his address, Mr. Stringfellow gave 
a succinct analysis of the last election and a 
picture of faith in our Nation's future. We 
quote: 

“The voters last November voted against 
the principle of compensatory spending. 
The national election was a victory for the 
people over the politicians and the political 
machines. It was a victory for our way of 
life. 

“The voters showed little consideration 
for partisanship or party labels. They voted 
against corruption, extravagance, and moral 
decay in public office. They voted against 
coddling Communists at home and appeasing 
Communists abroad. 

“Above all else, and without respect to par- 
ties, the voters registered an overwhelming 
demand for forthright and intelligent lead- 
ership in public affairs, both at home and 
abroad. They voted to get back to common 
sense and common decency in government. 
They voted against demagoguery. They vot- 
ed for an administration which would pro- 
duce, among other things, an era of good 
feeling and thus solidify and strengthen our 
Nation, and I believe they are going to 
get it.” 


Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr.. Speaker, I desire - 
to call the attention of my colleagues 


to the arbitrary manner in which the 
United States Tariff Commission is re- 
fusing to arrange formal hearings before 
the Commission of requests of small- 
business concerns who desire to prove 
injury to their business due to excessive 
foreign imports. 

Section 7 of Public Law 50—the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act—makes 
provision for these hearings. It appears 
that the Commission has set up rules and 
regulations that will bar many appli- 
cants from formal hearings. 

The following correspondence in the 
case of the manufacturers of safety pins, 
is a good illustration of what is going on 
in this respect: : 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1952. 
POPE, BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sms: Reference is made to an appli- 
cation which you submitted to the Tariff 
Commission on December 17, 1952, in be- 
half of the DeLong Hook & Eye Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Oakville Co. division of the 
Scoville Manufacturing Co., Oakville, Conn.; 
William Prym, Inc., Dayville, Conn.; and the 
Risdon Manufacturing Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., for an investigation under section 7 


of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of. 


1951 with respect to safety pins. 

The Commission, after considering the ap- 
plication, found that it fails substantially 
to furnish information called for by the pro- 
visions of part 207 of the Commission's Rules 
of Practice and Procedure, and ordered that 
the applicants be given until the close of 
business February 1, 1953, to complete the 
application by furnishing the necessary addi- 
tional information. Until the additional in- 
formation is furnishec, the Commission will 
treat the application as not properly filed. 

The essential deficiency in the application 
lies in the failure to supply certain informa- 
tion called for by section 207.3 (e) of the 
rules, particularly paragraphs (1) (ii), (2), 
(3), and (5). It is noted that the 4 appli- 
cant companies are stated to be the pro- 
ducers of 90 percent or more of the safety 
pins produced in the United States, and that 
all of them combine their safety-pin produc- 
tion with other lines of manufacture. Ac- 
cordingly, there would appear to be no reason 
why each of the companies could not supply 
the information called for in the provisions 
of the rules referred to. 

Also noted is the statement in the appli- 
cation that much of the pertinent informa- 
tion called for in the rules, such as prices 
and profits, is a closely guarded secret of 
the various members of the industry and 
would have to be obtained by the Commis- 
sion in confidence. In this connection, your 
attention is called to sections 207.3 (e) and 
207.4 of the Commission's rules, which pro- 
vide for the submission of confidential in- 
formation in connection with the applica- 
tion. As is clearly evident from these rules, 
the confidential nature of information called 
for does not justify failure to furnish such 
information with the application. 

In order to assist the applicant companies 
in supplying the necessary information, we 
have prepared a form, copies of which are 
attached, which they may wish to use. Any 
information called for on the form which 
the applicants consider confidential may, if 
desired, be submitted in confidence by each 
of the applicants separately. It should be 
noted that section 207.4 of the rules pro- 
vides that information submitted in con- 
fidence should be submitted on separate 
pages clearly marked “Confidential.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary. 
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PoPE BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1953. 
Re Withdrawal of application for investiga- 
tion under section 7 with respect to 
safety pins. 
Mr. Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary, United States Tarif Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BENT: We have your letter of 
December 31, 1952, concerning the above- 
named application and we regret very much 
that the Commission has decided to ignore 
the application on the ground that it “fails 
substantially to furnish information called 
for" and is “not properly filed” under the 
Commission’s rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. 

After a careful review of sections 6 and 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951. (under which this investigation was 
requested) and after a careful review of the 
Commission’s rules, the applicants are confi- 
dent that their application, as filed, did in- 
clude all of the information properly re- 
quired by the Commission’s rules, More 
specifically, the applicants strongly feel that 
their application was properly filed within 
the meaning of procedural section 7 (a) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
the pertinent part of which commands that 
“* + * upon application of any interested 
party, the United States Tariff Commission 
shall promptly make an investigation and 
make a report thereon.” 

The applicants feel that their application 
was properly filed within the meaning of this 
mandate of Congress and that the action of 
the Commission in deciding to ignore the 
application as not properly filed was im- 
proper and not authorized by the statute. - 

Even though section 7 was designed and 
intended by Congress to set up the Commis- 
sion’s procedure under escape-clause inves- 
tigations and even though the applicants are 
convinced that the Commission's rules can- 
not modify this congressional mandate that 
the Commission shall promptly make an in- 
vestigation, they wish to state that in their 
considered opinion their application was 
properly filed even within the would-be 
terms and provisions of the Commission's 
rules. * 

The application did submit all of the in- 
formation required by such rules. Subpara- 
graphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) of section 207.3 
attempt to indicate the type of information 
which shall or must ke included in an appli- 
cation and a review of the application will 
show that all such. information was included 
therein. Your letter does not question this 
fact. 

You cite subparagraph (e) of section 207.3 
of the rules as indicating the type of infor- 
mation called for but which was not includ- 
ed in the application, and you enclose a ta- 
ble indicating the desired additional infor- 
mation. A review of this subparagraph (e) 
will show that it only states that the addi- 
tional information indicated therein and the 
information indicated on the table enclosed 
with your letter: Should also be furnished 
with an application, to the extent that it is 
readily available to the applicant. 

Thus. it is apparent that even the Com- 
mission’s Rules do not require that this in- 
formation must be submitted with the appli- 
cation. Some of such additional informa- 
tion was included in the application, and the 
balance of it was not and is not readily ayail- 
able to the applicants. Also such informa- 
tion could not possibly be put together in 
comparable and understandable form by the 
individual applicants prior to February 2 as 
required by the Commission’s action. The 
application clearly indicated that such addi- 
tional information was not readily available 
to the applicants but that it would be made 
available to Commission representatives by 
each individual applicant during the course 
of the investigation. ; 

Furthermore, the applicants do not con- 
sider the information requested with respect 
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to their production of other commodities as 
proper to be submitted to or even considered 
by the Commission within the terms or in- 
tent of sections 6 and 7. The applicants 
have not requested an investigation concern- 
ing any of the products they produce other 
than safety pins. Consequently, they do not 
consider it appropriate to submit to the 
Commission information concerning their 
operations with respect to such other com- 
modities (which differ from applicant to ap- 
plicant). They consider themselves as rep- 
resentative of the overwhelming majority 
(90 percent) of the domestic industry pro- 
ducing safety pins which are like and di- 
rectly competitive with imported safety pins 
within the meaning of sections 6 and 7. As 
to their production of other products, which 
varies from company to company, they do 
not consider themselves as constituting a 
domestic industry within the meaning of 
said statute. Consequently, each individual 
applicant does not consider any information 
with respect to their production of other 
products as being material or relevant to the 
issue involved in the requested investiga- 
tion. They also feel that it would be im- 
proper for the Tariff Commission even to 
consider any such information. They feel 
that the sole question involved in a section 7 
investigation would be the effect of imported 
safety pins upon the American producers, 
capital and laborers employed in the pro- 
duction of safety pins, without regard to 
other income they might have or other prod- 
ucts they might produce. 

In view of these basic differences in inter- 
pretation of sections 6 and 7 and concerning 
the propriety of the Commission's rules to 
such extent as they may differ from the stat- 
ute, the application is hereby withdrawn in 
accordance with rule 201.8 (d). 

In view of section 201.10 of the Commis- 
sion’s rules concerning public notices and 
since the Commission does not consider this 
application as properly filed, it is assumed 
that the Commission has made no public 
notice of the receipt of this applicaiton and 
that its contents have not been discussed 
with any parties outside of the Commis- 
sion. Since there is to be no investigation, 
the applicants are extremely anxious that 
the information contained in the application 
be kept strictly confidential. Consequently, 
it is hereby requested that all copies of the 
application be returned until such time as 
the applicants may decide to reapply for 
an investigation. 

Within a few days, the undersigned will 
drop by your office to pick up the applica- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, ; 

JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, 

Attorney for DeLong Hook & Eye 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Oakville 
Co., Division of the Scoville Man- 
ufacturing Co., Oakville, Conn.; 
William Prym, Inc., Dayville, 
Conn.; Risdon Manufacturing Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Government Publications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on January 
24 I included in the Recorp a survey 
which I made last year concerning Gov- 
ernment publications. I asked each of 
my constituents who had received a copy 
of Infant Care, Farmers’ Bulletins, or 
a Yearbook of Agriculture to write and 


tell me whether they thought the publi- 
cation was valuable enough to merit con- 
tinued publication with funds from the 
Federal Treasury. 

The response was gratifying, and a 
number of those replying indicated their 
willingness to pay for any Government 
publications they receive. 

My extension of remarks came to the 
attention of Mr. Roy B. Eastin, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, and I have re- 
ceived from him a letter expressing his 
interest in the results of my survey. Mr. 
Eastin points out that on publications 
which the Government Printing Office 
sells itself, it makes a profit which ac- 
crues to the Treasury. 

It seems to me that as one phase of 
our effort here in Congress to bring down 
the cost of government and to help peo- 
ple get back to the idea of paying for 
services directly rather than through 
taxation, we would do well to study the 
entire Government publication program 
with a view to the possibility of placing 
all publications on a self-supporting 
basis. This would be worthy of a study 
by the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

The letter from Mr. Eastin is included 
herewith for the information of the 
Members: 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
DIVISION or PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
Washington D. C., February 10, 1953. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bow: This office has studied with 
great interest the extension of your remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 24, 
concerning opinions expressed by the recip- 
ients of certain classes of Government pub- 
lications as to the value of these publica- 
tions. 

As the principal sales agents for Govern- 
ment documents, we are naturally most 
interested in the fact that 13 percent of the 
persons who received one class of publica- 
tions free felt that they should be paid for 
by the recipients. When persons who re- 
ceived publications free indicate a willing- 
ness to pay for them, I think it is a very 
encouraging fact. Also, we were convinced 
that many people tend to evaluate a publi- 
cation in terms of what they pay for it, since 
33 percent of the persons who received the 
pamphlets free indicated that publication by 
the Government was not justified. 

We have been carrying on for a number of 
years a “missionary” program designed to 
convince Government agencies that they 
should curtail the free distribution of publi- 
eations and promote the sale of the publi- 
cations. We feel that making Government 
publications available to the: public by sale 
has many advantages over a wide-spread 
free distribution policy. First, there is an 
immediate saving to the publishing agency 
since the sales copies are paid for by this 
Office and do not represent a cost to the 
originating agency. The possibility that a 
recipient will read a publication, we feel, is 
greatly enhanced when he pays even a nom- 
inal sum for it. Thus, a great amount of 
waste can be avoided if publications are sold 
rather than distributed free. Also, a recip- 
ient cannot claim that he is being propa- 
gandized if he spends his own money to buy 
the publications. 

Under provisions of law we price publica- 
tions at cost, plus 50 percent. This markup 
is more than enough to cover the total cost 
so that a modest profit results to the Treas- 
ury each year. Last year we received more 
than 1,984,000 orders and took in $5,019,998. 
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We also deposited $1,762,752 as miscella- 
neous receipts in the Treasury which more 
than offset the distribution costs. 

In the last 10 years the sale of Government 
publications has almost tripled. We think 
this is a healthy sign for our entire way of 
life that more and more people are willing 
to spend more of their money and take the 
time and trouble to order Government pub- 
lications and to read them at a time when 
many people think that the printed word is 
giving way to radio, movies, television, and 
other newer forms of communication. 

The statistics resulting from your survey 
will be very helpful to us in our program to 
convince other agencies of the advantages of 
selling publications instead of distributing 
them free. We certainly hope that you will 
keep us informed of any further surveys you 
may make in this field. 

Sincerely, 
Roy B. EASTIN, 
Superintendent of Documents. 


The Dutch Catch a Spy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Febru- 
ary 27, 1953. Suppose the Tass repre- 
sentatives were given the same treatment 
that the Czechs have given to Oatis. The 
editorial follows: 


Tue DUTCH CATCH A Spy 


Hollanders, for all -their struggles, are a 
rather easygoing race, not given to excita- 
bility or vindictiveness. Due perhaps to this 
characteristic, the Soviet Union is receiving 
back one of its citizens who if Communist 
standards of justice were applied in the 
Netherlands would certainly languish for a 
long time in a Dutch jail. 

Lev Constantinovitch Pissarey, a corre- 
spondent for Russia’s Tass news agency, was 
arrested for espionage after receiving secret 
documents from a minor Dutch official who 
was cooperating with the police. This is 
much more positive evidence than anything 
the Czechoslovak puppet government ad- 
vanced against William N. Oatis. 

The Czech Communists reputedly tried to 
use Oatis as a hostage to compel delivery 
of an American-built steel mill ordered by 
the previous government. The Dutch have 
made no such diplomatic capital out of the 
Pissarev case: Instead, they are content to 
deport the Russian back to Russia. 

For what it’s worth, we would add: “Mos- 
cow newspapers please copy.” 


Is It To Be Tax Relief or More 
Boondoggling? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


to repudiate preelection promises to re- 
duce taxes is an exhibition of folly and 
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bad faith, which no candidate or politi- 
cal party should countenance. Is ours 
to be the party that by its inaction on 
tax relief will impoverish hundreds of 
thousands of persons who are now bled 
white by the highest individual income 
taxes in the world? 

All the Congress is doing by delaying 
tax reduction is to stir up the indigna- 
tion and rage of 50 million taxpayers 
who voted for the candidates who prom- 
ised tax cuts if elected, and to defraud 
them of the tax relief they were 


promised. 

What did the war spenders say to the 
nations of Europe: “Estimate what your 
deficits will be for several years to come, 
count it all up, and send us the Dill.” 

What else did you do by your votes in 
support of foreign boondoggling to pile 
up the tax burden upon the American 
taxpayers whom you are supposed to 
represent? 

You voted to pay for and send to the 
nations of Europe raw materials, ma- 
chines, and money with which to pay 
their debts. Many who now refuse to 
lift any of the tax burden which you, 
by your vote, placed on the people, voted 
the tax money of your constituents to 
build new factories in European coun- 
tries; erect power houses; restore their 
railroads; construct irrigation works; 
build modern roads; promote agricul- 
tural projects; erect railroad stations, 
hotels, seaways, and apartment houses, 
It was our taxpayers’ money that ex- 
panded their industries to enable them 
to compete with us in the markets of 
the world, including our own domestic 
market. 

At the end of 1950 Western Europe's 
production power had been fully re- 
stored; it was 30 percent greater than be- 
fore the war. Its production power is far 
greater today. 

Last November 1952, the voters in this 
country voted for tax reduction. Now 
may I ask what has been the origins of 
these crushing taxes? Did these crush- 
ing taxes arise from activities for which 
our people voted? Far from it. 

The heaviest burden of taxes now 
borne by our people had its origin in the 
accumulation of broken promises of can- 
didates running for public office. Here 
are some of these broken promises: Did 
the people vote for getting into World 
War I? They did not. Wilson was 
elected on the party slogan: “He kept 
us out of war.” Did the people vote for 
the New Deal? They voted against it. 
They voted on a party platform that 
promised less government, a balanced 
budget, and sound money. What fol- 
lowed? 

Extensive governmental expenditures, 
deficit spending, and the debasement of 
our currency. 

Did the people vote to enter World 
War II? They did not. They were 
promised again and again and again by 
candidate Roosevelt that their sons 
would never be sent to fight in foreign 
wars. 

Did the people of this country vote for 
the welfare state? They did not. 

Did the taxpayers of this country vote 
for the Korean war? They did not. 

All of these campaign promises our 
Republican Party has condemned as dis- 


honest and immoral. Yet, is not our 
party bent on repudiating our election 
promise to give tax relief to our tax- 
payers, who are now the victims of pre- 
vious broken promises at the hands of a 
party we have so vigorously condemned? 

The bewildering political triumph of 
last November seems to have made some 
of the party candidates forget their 
promises to reduce taxes, reduce expendi- 
tures, and to eliminate waste and cor- 
ruption. 

The words of William Graham Sumner 
may be appropriate on this point: 

The system of plundering each other soon 
destroys all that it deals with. It produces 
nothing. Wealth comes only from produc- 
tion, and all the wrangling grabbers, loafers, 
and jobbers get to deal with comes from 
somebody’s toil and sacrifice. Who, then, is 
he who provides it all? Go and find him 
and you will have once more before you the 
forgotten man. 


Dear Mamma Mia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am including in 
the Record an editorial from a leading 
weekly newspaper in my district, the 
East Canton (Ohio) News. 

The editorial, titled “Dear Mamma 
Mia,” presents a very down-to-earth and 
powerful defense of the American profit 
system. As the editorial makes quite 
clear, businesses which do not make 


profits do not continue in operation— 


and Uncle Sam thus loses a source of tax 
revenue. 


The editorial follows: 


Every television addict is familiar with 
the weekly show Life With Luigi, starring 
J. Carroll Naish. In one episode Luigi, the 
Italian immigrant lad who now runs an 
antique shop in his adopted country, reached 
the conclusion that he should buy “a little 
piece of America” in the form of a share of 
common stock. His description of the pur- 
chase in a mythical letter to his mother is 
a gem of homely economics, telling in a 
few simple words about all there is to tell 
of the principle of American corporate en- 
terprise. 

“Dear Mamma Mia,” says Luigi, “I’m got 
$20 free and clear, tax free. And I'm going to 
use this money to buy a little piece of Amer- 
ica. I'm going to invest in the stock mar- 
ket. In case you don’t know what means 
the stock market. * * * I'll explain: It’s like 
you and everybody in the village own the 
same chicken. You can’t eat it—you just 
own it. 

“Now if the chicken lays an egg, that’s a 
small dividend. If it lays 6 eggs, that’s a 
big dividend. If it don’t lay any eggs at all, 
you better take a good look at the chick- 
en * * * maybe it’s a rooster.” P 

There are millions of “Luigis” in this 
country. They count on the chicken con- 
tinuing to lay eggs. If it doesn't—well, 
pretty soon there is no chicken. And that 
is the way it is with industries that keep 
this country going. They either earn some 
dividends for Luigi and his thrifty brethren 
who have invested hard-earned savings in 
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them or pretty soon there will be no pro- 
duction—and no sources of tax revenue, 

This is why the soap boxers who decry 
profits and the profit motive, whether they 
realize it or not, are calling for an end to 
the entire American system of enterprise and 
representative government, 


Kiwanis Freedom Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a Kiwanis free- 
dom thought from the Wabash (Ind.) 
Plain Dealer under date of Pebruary 23. 

This Kiwanis club, of which I am a 
member, has been sponsoring these 
thoughts, and this particular letter is 
written by Byron C. Kennedy, judge of 
the Wabash County Circuit Court. In 
this letter he brings an exceltent presen- 
tation that I wish to present to my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 


HERE'S WHAT I THINK—KIWANIS FREEDOM 
THOUGHT 


WasasH, February 23.—American freedom, 
Independence, and liberty have been costly. 
The price we have paid, the ultimate in 
value, the lives lost since the war of inde- 
pendence has touched directly or indirectly 
every family in the Nation. It is important 
then, especially this day after the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Father of his Coun- 
try, that we, indivicually, in the light of 
Washington's dedication to the cause of 
American freedom, examine and evaluate our 
own definition of this precious freedom. 
What. does it mean to us? 

Is it merely a word? Is it something we 
take for granted? To some of us, perhaps 
it means the right to regulate our lives as 
we may see fit; the right to go where we 
choose; to attend the church or the school 
of our choice; to express our political views 
without fear of reprisal; to hate or to love 
according to the dictates of our own hearts; 
to read the books we like; to attend the 
shows we find entertaining—in short, to do 
the many little things which form the pat- 
tern of our daily lives without interference. 
To some it means even the right to disre- 
gard the safeguards which have been im- 
posed by the laws of our State and Nation 
and to pursue, untrammeled, their own 
selfish desires without regard to the effect 
on the welfare of society as a whole. But, 
in the larger sense, what is freedom? It 
is not to be confused with license. In its 
exercise by the individual, it must always 
be governed by and subordinated to those 
principles which protect the rights of all. 

The framers of our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, the basic documents which 
form the foundation of our system of Gov- 
ernment, recognized this important fact and 
evolved a system of checks and balances 
which have stood the test of these many 
years and have preserved to us a way of life 
which is the outstanding example in the 
world today of what is possible under a 
Government of free people. At no time in 
our history has the advantage of such a 
system been more apparent than today when 
the growth and the insidious influence of 
communism brings into sharp contrast these 
separate ideologies of Government, Compare 
our lives today with those of the enslaved 
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peoples behind the Iron Curtain. Do this 
and then thank God that you live in Amer- 
ica—America which is synonymous with free- 
dom. 
Very sincerely, 
Byron C. KENNEDY. 


Wheat Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 2, I had inserted in the RECORD & 
proposed new plan to stabilize the mar- 
ket for wheat and other nonperishable 
commodities, submitted to me by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted Banta, wheat farmers of 
Geyser, Mont. The proposal aroused 
considerable interest, and among the 
comments I have received was a letter 
from Mr. R. J. McKenna, chairman of 
the Montana State PMA Committee, 
who submitted a somewhat similar pro- 
gram. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks today. 
The proposal submitted by Mr. McKenna 
was developed in a meeting in March 
1950, attended by State and county PMA 
committeemen, other wheat growers, at 
least one representative of the grain 
trade—about 40 persons in all. I sub- 
mit this for the consideration and study 
of those who are interested in agricul- 
tural policy: . 

PROPOSED WHEAT SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The proposal is designed to guarantee price 
support for the number of bushels of wheat 
needed during each marketing year to meet 
all domestic requirements, estimated export 
needs, and a reasonable carryover. Once na- 
tional requirements are determined and a 
national production goal set in bushels, his- 
torical acreage and yield data would be used 
to establish the number of bushels on which 
permits would be available for States, coun- 
ties, and individuals. Changes in the na- 
tional production goal could be reflected in 
percentage increases or decreases in State, 
county, and individual marketing permits 
from year to year. 

In establishing marketing permits, per acre 
yields on an area basis, rather than indi- 
vidual average yields, or State or national 
average yields would be used. The acreage 
history for an individual farm would be con- 
sidered in arriving at the usual acreage. 
Usual acreage times the normal yield would 
result in the usual production for the farm. 
A fixed percentage reduction would be made 
from the usual production so determined to 
establish marketing permits. .Usual wheat 
acreages established by the current wheat 
acreage allotment program could be used 
with adjustments in these calculations. Pro- 
vision would need to be made to adjust mar- 
keting permits in those individual cases 
where application of the area average yield 
resulted in inequities demonstrably out of 
line with the history. 

Each eligible producer would be entitled 
to full support on the number of bushels 
of wheat set forth in his marketing permit 
and would be entitled to market such quan- 
tity of wheat or place it under loan or pur- 
chase agreement to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Ninety percent of parity is rec- 
ommended as the support level for this pro- 
gram. This level is recommended in con- 


sideration of the fact that the maximum 
possible extent of support operations would 
be the national production goal, and in all 
probability there would be limited use of 
the support program since the national pro- 
duction goal would be based on national 
requirements and only such wheat could 
move in commercial marketing channels. 

Wheat produced in excess of the permitted 
bushelage, no matter what the reason for 
such overproduction, could not be sold into 
commercial marketing channels. The pro- 
ducer could store such wheat on his farm, 
feed it to animals or poultry, use it for seed, 
or transfer it to another farmer for market- 
ing as part of that producer's permit or for 
use on his farm. Such wheat, if stored on 
the farm, could be used by the producer in 
a subsequent year to meet his marketing per- 
mit in the event of crop failure, desire to 
use land for other than wheat production, 
et cetera. 

A number of advantages of this type of 
program are summarized as follows: 

1. Cheaper administration: This program 
would eliminate the need for a general meas- 
uring of wheat acreage during years subse- 
quent to the establishment of a marketing 
permit for each farm, The burden of proof 
would be on the individual producer in cases 
where a change in permit is sought, and the 
producer would incur the expense of prepar- 
ing and offering such proof. 

2. Definite support commitment: The na- 
tional production goal will be the maximum 
number of bushels on which the Government 
will be asked to provide support. This will 
make it possible for the USDA to plan year- 
by-year operations and costs more accurately. 

3. Producer insurance: A producer who 
desires to do so may produce more than his 
permitted bushelage in favorable years and 
store the extra production on his farm for 
use in those years when his production is 
less than his marketing permit. Thus, each 
producer, in effect, could carry his own in- 
surance that he will have wheat to market 
each year to fill his marketing permit. This 
will help the producer enjoy a stabilized in- 
come which will enable him to pay taxes, 
buy machinery and supplies, and make his 
proper annual contribution to the continued 
prosperity of the community. By storing 
wheat on his farm, a producer can also im- 
prove his credit position should he need 
financing or credit. A lending agency should 
be favorably inclined to make a loan to a 
farmer with wheat in his bins and a market- 
ing permit that will guarantee him a market 
at full support price. 

4. Consumer insurance: The proposed pro- 
gram will be beneficial to the consumer by 
assuring that there will be marketed, each 
year, a quantity of wheat sufficient to meet 
all needs. Allowing for movement of wheat 
from one producer to another will act to 
assure that all marketing permits will be 
filled each year. The consumer will also 
benefit in respect to financing this program, 
since support will be limited to the national 
production goal rather than extended to the 
entire production of an acreage allotment. 

5. Soil conservation: Marketing permits 
will put a premium on proper farming prac- 
tices and encourage the maximum produc- 
tion from each acre, so that a minimum num- 
ber of acres would need to be cropped to fill 
marketing permits. This means that farm- 
ers will apply needed conservation practices 
to their land to make it as productive as 
possible. Their diligence and ability to make 
the soil produce will also mean they will have 
a proportionately larger acreage to rest, on 
which to carry out soil-conservation prac- 
tices, or to devote to uses other than wheat 
production. 

6. Wheat utilization: Marketing permits 
would act to increase the use of wheat in 
years of great supply, since wheat over and 
above the national production goal could be 
used as feed. This would be in agreement 
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with the present trend to encourage con- 
version of grains to animals and animal prod- 
ucts and would help to prevent accumula- 
tion of great grain surpluses. It would be 
of particular advantage in the Great Plains 
wheat area where the variety of crops that 
can be grown for feed is limited and a great 
number of feeder cattle and sheep are pro- 
duced, 

7. Simplified administration: Under pres- 
ent wheat acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs, considerable expense is in- 
volved in measuring wheat acreages, deter- 
mining excess wheat, handling of penalties, 
refunds, bonds, etc. The proposed program 
would eliminate much of the above adminis- 
trative work, and there would be no difficul- 
ties with respect to excess wheat, since farm- 
ers would be given wide latitude as to its 
disposition other than being marketed in 
commercial channels. Marketing quotas are 
hard to administer and cannot be adequately 
enforced without considerable personnel. 
Under the marketing permit system no wheat 
can be marketed without a card issued for a, 
specific quantity of wheat. It would be the 
responsibility of the trade to buy wheat only 
from producers who have marketing permits 
covering the sale, with adequate penalties 
against both the producer and the buyer if 
violations occur, 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


MRS. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
protesting a recent suggestion that the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
area, located on the St. Louis riverfront. 
be given back to the city of St. Louis. 

This site was to be a national shrine, 
symbolizing the growth and movement 
of our Nation to the west. The 82 acres 
were acquired by our Federal Govern- 
ment, the buildings torn down, and the 
entire area cleared in the midthirties. 

The main reason for acquiring this 
land was the fact that this site is a land- 
mark of history. It was on this site, 148 
years ago, that our pioneer Nation sent 
forth the Lewis and Clark expedition to 
explore the vast territories of its breath- 
taking Louisiana Purchase. Three years 
and four months later, long after they 
had been given up for lost, the smail, 
brave group clambered up the riverfront 
shore of St. Louis. They had accom- 
plished their mission, and it is here on 
that same shore that the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial has been 
planned to be built. In my opinion this 
site should be preserved by a memorial 
depicting the opening up of the territory 
to the west. It should be a symbol of 
democracy and of faith in our United 
States. I do not believe it should revert 
back to private or commercial uses. Our 
Nation deserves this shrine at the site 
where our growth to the west began. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that every Mem- 
ber of this House read the editorial of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Wednes- 
day, February 25, 1953, which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp at this point, and 
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which states that this memorial site is 
now in danger. 

Four of my colleagues have introduced 
companion bills to H. R. 2215, a bill I in- 
troduced in the House on January 29, 
1953, authorizing the eventual comple- 
tion of this project. Similar bills have 
also been introduced in the Senate. 

I am asking that the House give im- 
mediate consideration to these bills— 
first, because I believe that the Federal 
Government should live up to its con- 
tract made in 1934, when this project 
was begun; second, to stop self-seeking 
interests in St. Louis from acquiring this 
site to promote their selfish projects; 
third, St. Louis needs this memorial to 
revitalize the city and restore the cul- 
tural background of the site’s great 
heritage; and last, but not least, to 
symbolize this spot on the riverfront of 
‘St. Louis where our Nation’s growth to 
the west began. 

The editorial follows: 

RIVERFRONT IN DANGER? 


Will the Federal Government welsh on a 
major obligation to St. Louis? Will it turn 
over to the city the riverfront area in its 
present unkempt state, instead of developing 
it as a promised national monument to the 
western pioneers? 

That such a repugnant notion is in the 
Capitol Hill air is indicated by the proposi- 
tion made by Representative OLIVER P. BOL- 
TON, of Ohio, to Representative THomas B, 
Curtis of St. Louis. BOLTON, a new man on 
the Hill, seems to believe that the Govern- 
ment should drop the 82 weedy acres into 
the city’s lap. 

Perhaps Mr. Borrow has not yet had time 
to acquaint himself with the full story of 
the proposed Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial. Perhaps he does not know that, 
under a compact with the Government, St. 
Louis in 1934 authorized a $7,500,000 bond 
fssue as tts contribution to this national 
project and that Washington agreed to put 
up $3 for every dollar put up by the city, 
that St. Louis raised $250,000 by private sub- 
scription for a development plan, that 
$9,000,000 already has been spent to clear 
the area now under National Park Service 
control, 

If Mr. Boiron will give due consideration 
to these facts, we feel sure that he—and 
others who may share his present inclina- 
tion—will conclude that the project has 
been carried too far for repudiation. We 
believe that he should also consider the ex- 
ceptional patience displayed by St. Louis in 
the last 19 years. It would be especially un- 
fortunate if this patience were to be re- 
warded by repudiation of the Government’s 
obligation in this 150th anniversary year of 
the Louisiana Purchase, the chief event 
meant to be commemorated by the national 
monument. 

There have been self-seeking interests in 
St. Louis with their own designs for the area. 
But instead of being influenced by them, 
Congress ought, in this anniversary year to 
authorize eventual completion of the project. 
Immediate appropriation of substantial 
funds is not as important as making sure 
that the project is kept alive for future com- 
pletion. Congress might well go farther and, 
in cooperation with the city, provide at least 
for suitable landscaping of the area. A few 
trees, a few shrubs, some grass: these might 
be planted as an earnest of what is to be. 

The riverfront is now the property of that 
reliable and wise custodian, the National. 
Park Service, for development as a monu- 
ment, not for St. Louis alone, but for the 
entire trans-Mississippi West. This historie 
ground should remain in the Park Service's. 
protecting hands, 


The Greatest Real Estate Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson with regard to the 150th an- 
niversary of the Louisiana Purchase. My 
congressional district includes most of 
that portion of Montana which was ac- 
quired as part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The county seat of my home county 
bears the name of the noted diplomat, 
Robert Livingston, who had so much to 
do with the acquisition of this vast 
territory: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1953] 

THE GREATEST REAL ESTATE DEAL—LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE, AT 4 CENTS AN ACRE, SET OFF 
GREAT ERA OF UNITED STATES EXPANSION AND 
COLONIZATION 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

I am reminded that this year is the 150th 
anniversary of the greatest real estate deal 
in history, and the greatest territorial con- 
quest ever accomplished without war, al- 
though war—other people's wars—played a 
role in it. 

The inhabitants of Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and those of 
most of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana can trace their stake back to the 
Louisiana Purchase, though, at the time the 
deal was consummated the entire region had 
only 80,000 inhabitants. Today, it is the 
home of more than 20 million Americans. 

Iowa farmers, tilling the richest soil on 
earth, outside such alluvial regions as the 
Nile basin, may consider with wonder that 
the United States paid 4 cents an acre for 
their land. Within this area are single great 
farms worth more today than the original 
price paid for the whole territory, and im- 
mense amounts of oil and mineral deposits. 

The millions of children of immigrants 
may wonder whether they could ever have 
come here if this deal had not assured the 
continent for the United States. 

It is not established beyond doubt who 
first discovered the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Spanish explorers preceded the Frenchman, 
La Salle, but he was the first to claim it for 
his country. A Frenchman, Jean Baptiste 
Le Moyne, founded New Orleans—and began 
the importation of Negro slaves from the 
Guinea coast. The colonists were French. 

Then by a secret treaty (1762) the territory 
was ceded by France to Spain, and by another 
treaty the following year everything east 
of the Mississippi, the Iberville River, and 
Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain was ceded 
to Great Britain—these deals created oppo- 
sition among the French colonists who coon 
a movement for independence. 

A Spaniard, with the most un-Spanish 
name of O'Reilly, was sent by his king with 
a strong military force and put down the 
popular rebellion by conciliatorily inviting 
its leaders to a reception and arresting them 
as his guests. French Louisiana neverthe- 
se enjoyed prosperous quiet under Spanish 
rule. 

During the American Revolution, the 
Spanish governors sided with the United 
States, even before Spain joined the French 
against Great Britain in Europe. 


In 1800 the territory went back to Prance, 
in another European deal. 
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This was not acceptable to the young 
American Republic. France was then the 
mightiest European power; nor was there, 
in those realistic times, a disposition to be- 
lieve once an ally always an ally. 

But Napoleon was hard up for money for 
his wars, his colonial-schemes had failed in 
Santo Domingo, and he feared he could not 
hold the province against Great Britain, 
which was reportedly contemplating an ex- 
pedition against New Orleans. _ 

Thomas Jefferson, who was then President, 
had a very capable diplomat in Paris, Robert 
Livingston, to whom we owe much for ex- 
ceeding his instructions. The Government 
had never dreamed of asking for the whole 
territory or of paying more than $2 million, 
But Napoleon, for some $27 million, was sud- 
denly disposed to dump the whole territory. 

The gain of so vast a territory helped the 
United States to hold her independence be- 
tween Britain and France during the Napo- 
leonic wars; established the doctrine of im- 
plied powers; gave the new Republic the basis 
for the great expansion and colonization 
that followed; and assured the dominance 
of the United States in North America. 

It also, alas, accentuated the slavery issue. 

But not a drop of blood was spilled for 
this conquest, accomplished by the greatest, 
real estate deal of all time. 


Young Americans Favor Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, so that 
it will receive the attention it so richly 
deserves, I am asking that the following 
resolution favoring statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii be inserted in the RECORD 
under leave to extend my remarks. 

The resolution, adopted on January 10 
of this year, was endorsed at the con- 
vention of the central coast region of the 
California Junior Statesmen of America 
held in San Jose, Calif.. and was sub- 
mitted to that convention by Billie Lou 
Dubois of the San Jose High School. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO THE ADMISSION AS 
STATES IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
AMERICAN TERRITORIES or HAWAN AND 
ALASKA 
Whereas these Territories of Hawaii and 

Alaska pay full taxes to the Government of 

the United States; and 

Whereas the Territories of Hawaii and 


Alaska have no vote in the Congress of the 
United States: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the central coast region of 
the California Junior Statesmen of America, 
assembled here in convention at Abraham 
Lincoln High School, San Jose, Calif., on 
Saturday, January 10, 1953, go on record as 
favoring the admission of the Territories of 
Hawail and Alaska as States to the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Congress of the United States of 
America. i 

Vote of the assembly, 59 to 1. 


= ene of mayor: 
Tra Frirz. 
` Verified by the secretary-clerk: 
CAROLYN Crow. 
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American Woolens and Worsteds Must 
Learn To Sell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following: 

Our young friend and neighbor to the 
north is young and enterprising. 

Its woolen manufacturers do not play 
one part of Canada against another part 
of Canada. And they do not moan about 
lost markets. 

They work together for the benefit of 
their wool textile industry in order to 
create new needs, new desires, and new 
customers, 

I want to bring to the attention of our 
own textile people a timely promotional 
ad which appeared in the Montreal 
Gazette of December 3, 1952. It was an 
appeal to the Christmas trade, but in it 
are suggestions for purchasing woolen 
articles as presents the year round. 

How about a little cooperation, as well 
as bargaining, between management and 
labor in our own woolen and worsted in- 
dustry to go out and discover or create 
new markets? It is short-sighted of 
both to think that they only make bolts 
of cloth. It is of mutual benefit to them 
if they team up to interest buyers. 

Not just the routine trade but the 
potential purchasers who are not being 
reached because we lack imaginative and 
aggressive merchandising. 

With the best interests of the woolen 
worsted textile industry in mind, I com- 
mend this ad to the attention of all 
engaged in this type of manufacturing 
as a friendly reminder to wake up and 
get going: 

CHOOSE GIFTS THAT Give CANADIANS JCI 

MADE IN CANADA COUNCIL, 
Toronto, Canada, December 3, 1952. 
To Christmas Shoppers Everywhere 
Canada: 

The interest shown in my last letter from 
all sections of industry has indeed been 
gratifying. We have received congratulatory 
letters from individual firms, associations, 
and private citizens. The M. I. C. train is 
moving and gathering momentum. 

My subject in this letter is seasonal and 
particularly timely to Christmas shoppers. 
Have you any idea of the size of Canada’s 
annual gift bill? Note the following figures 
and you will realize the vast amount of 
money which is spent on personal gifts in 
each and every year. 

To begin with, every one of the almost 15 
million people in Canada has a birthday each 
year, and if only 1 in 5 receives a birthday 
gift, and it is only worth $1—there is $3 
million. 

About 100,000 weddings take place in Can- 
ada each year, and at the low average of $100 
for the presents sent to each bride, there is 
another $10 million. Probably 1 million of 
the wedding anniversaries celebrated each 
year are marked by a gift to the wife, costing 
at the very least $5, which makes another 
$5 million. 

There are approximately 2,500,000 mothers 
in Canada, and about the same number of 
fathers—say 5 million in all. With Mother’s 
Day and Father’s Day observed as widely as 
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in 


they are, another $5 million is easily ac- 
counted for, 

Other huge sums are spent for gifts to 
sweethearts, bridge prizes, and other trophies 
for every conceivable kind of contest. 

And commencing now, and continuing for 
the next 3 weeks, there will be the great 
annual round of gift buying for the Christ- 
mas season. If we compute the per capita 

_Ohristmas shopping bill at only $10, the 
aggregate for that alone would be close to 
$150 million. 

All told, Canadians probably spend well 
over $180 million per year on goods to be 
given away, sometimes as rewards, but prin- 
cipally as tokens of esteem or affection. If 
we assume that in the production of every 
$12,000 worth of such goods as sold at retail, 
steady employment has been given to one 
person, it follows that Canada’s annual gift 
bill is sufficient to keep 15,000 producers busy 
the year round, 

Don’t you agree with me that a moral obli- 
gation rests heavily upon all of us to govern 
our Christmas gift buying by the made-in- 
Canada policy, with the object of keeping our 
fellow citizens well employed? 

Another point: Textile products are fea- 
tured prominently amongst the articles 
which we purchase for gift purposes. That 
being the case, should it not always be easy to 
find amongst all the splendid woven and 
knitted goods which are produced in Canada, 
something that is suftable and of equal value, 
without it being at all necessary to purchase 
similar foreign-made products for gifts for 
this festive season? 

Let us remember that this is the season of 
“peace on earth and good will to men” and 
that the maintenance of high employment is 
one of the most ideal ways of spr 
Christmas cheer, i 

May I plead with all of you to restrict, 
when possible and all things being equal, 
your Christmas buying to made-in-Canada 
products, so that in addition to bringing joy 
to the recipients of your favors, you will be 
helping your family and your fellow workers, 
your community and your country. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE BIGGIN, 
President, the Canadian Wool Co., Ltd. 


Oregon for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. BARLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
honored to be able to present Senate 
Joint Memorial 1 of the 47th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, now 
in session at Salem, Oreg. The memo- 
rial calls for immediate statehood for 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska and 
is reproduced here in its entirety: 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 
To His Excellency, the Honorable Present 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, your memorialists, the 47th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the security and economic wel- 
fare of Alaska and Hawaii are essential to 
the well-being of the entire Pacific coast; 
and 

Whereas inclusion in the Union as sov- 
ereign States would strengthen the econ- 
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omies and the social strength of Alaska and 
Hawaii; and 

Whereas many business, industrial, and 
labor groups in Oregon have worked unceas- 
ingly to develop increased trade and eco- 
nomic relations with Hawaii and Alaska, 
more particularly the latter; and 

Whereas both Alaska and Hawaii, through 
statehood, will be freed from existing mo- 
nopolies which often prevent their logical 
development; and 

Whereas both United States Senators from 
the State of Oregon supported a bill pro- 
viding for Alaskan statehood in the Congress 
of the United States in February 1952; and 

Whereas people in Alaska who are backing 
statehood have done so with the express and 
stated wish that admission as a State will 
enable Alaska to make genuine use of such 
seaports as Portland and Astoria; and 

Whereas innumerable civil organizations 
in Oregon have taken a public position favor- 
ing statehood for both these great Terri- 
tories; and 

Whereas inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii 
as States of the Union would bring pride 
and strength to the many racial and religious 
minority groups who forr: a large part of the 
population of those areas, thus improving 
our relations in the Asiatic-Pacific realm: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That we definitely go on 
record as urging early admission of both 
Alaska and Hawaii as self-governing States 
of the Union and that copies of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to all mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation, 
and to the Delegates in the National Con- 
gress from the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ticklish and difficult problems 
inherited by President Eisenhower is the 
decline in farmrincome. Prices received 
by farmers have been moving downward 
slowly and irregularly for almost 2 years. 
The decline is about 12 percent from a 
year ago and 18 percent from the peak 
reached in February 1951. Prices paid 
by farmers during this period have re- 
mained substantially unchanged, with 
the result that their net incomes have 
experienced a severe squeeze. 

Opponents of the new administration 
are trying hard to make a political issue 
of the farm price situation. They have 
singled out Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson as their favorite whipping boy, 
picturing him as a cold and merciless 
creature bent upon throwing the farmers 
to the wolves. This portrait, however, 
is inconsistent with the facts. For the 
Republican Party to leave the farmers in 
the lurch would be political suicide, and 
certainly the party leadership is not in a 
suicidal mood. Mr. Benson is a farmer 
himself; he has spent a lifetime working 
for and with farmers. Since he came 
into office, he has not for a minute sat 
idly by, unconcerned with the drop in 
agricultural prices. On the contrary, he 
has moved swiftly and forthrightly in a 
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determined effort to assure to the Ameri- 
can farmer the opportunity for dignity 
and freedom, as well as fair and stable 
prices for his products. 

Mr. Benson is currently using such 
price supporting devices as have been es- 
tablished by the Congress. There are 
mandatory price supports at 90 percent 
of parity on the so-called basic commodi- 
ties for 1953 and 1954. Other laws pro- 
vide for supports on other farm products. 
Price support is now in effect for 25 com- 
modities, including wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, butter, wool, barley, beans, and olive 
oil. As a matter of fact, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is diligently and vig- 
orously administering the very same pro- 
gram which up until only last month 
was administered by his predecessor, 
Mr. Brannan—a program hailed by the 
Truman administration as its copy- 
righted creation—actually, it is biparti- 
san in origin—and as being primarily 
responsible for farm prosperity. 

While abiding by the present laws, 
the new administration will formulate 
long-term programs which will more 
fully and effectively accomplish the over- 
all objectives of maintaining a prosper- 
ous agriculture with free and independ- 
ent farmers. In formulating such pro- 
grams, it will seek the best possible ad- 
vice from Members of Congress and the 
entire agricultural industry. Already, 
for example, a cotton committee, drawn 
from all major segments of the cotton 
industry, has met in Washington. A 
special dairy advisory group has been 
organized to bring to bear on the many 
dairy problems the best judgments avail- 
able. Secretary Benson, in the case of 
each of such committees and groups, has 
selected the best men that he could find, 
without regard to party affiliation—men 
recommended by agriculture itself. 

The new administration recognizes the 
need of a program of storage and price 
supports to assure stability in farm in- 
come and national food supplies. It rec- 
ognizes that American agriculture is the 
basic foundation upon which our eco- 
nomic and military power rests. How- 
ever, it believes that price supports which 
tend to prevent farm production shifts 
toward a balanced supply in terms of 
demand and which encourage uneco- 
nomic production and result in continu- 
ing heavy surpluses should be avoided. 
Furthermore, it believes that inefficiency 
should not be subsidized in agriculture 
or any other segment of our economy. 
This only makes economic sense, and is, 
I am certain, in accord with the think- 
ing of the vast majority of the American 
people. We cannot be led into extreme 
high level supports which would create 
unmanageable surpluses of agricultural 
commodities. The 85 percent of the 
population of the United States who do 
not live on farms will not stand to be 
taxed in order to provide farmers a profit 
on products which cannot be sold in the 
market place but which must either be 
destroyed or given away. 

The basic reason for the current de- 
cline in prices of a number of farm com- 
modities is that they are in long supply. 
They are being produced in quantities 
greater than can be sold in a free market 
at prices which will yield a fair return to 
farmers. The United States, both fortu- 
nately and unfortunately, is capable of 


producing more food and fiber than is 
needed to meet its domestic require- 
ments. According to the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Brannan, for 
1952, American production of wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, dried and fresh fruits 
can be maintained at present levels only 
if exports ranging from 25 to 50 percent 
of our total production of these com- 
modities can be achieved. The alterna- 
tive to maintaining a high level of ex- 
ports is a general cutback in agricultural 
production all along the line, with all the 
inevitable and unpleasant consequences 
which such action would have for the 
American economy as a whole. 

Since 1939, exports of American agri- 
cultural products have greatly increased 
as a result of war conditions. Agricul- 
tural production in much of the world 
has been impaired, and historic buyer- 
seller relationships have been interrupt- 
ed. Part of these exports have been paid 
for by the countries receiving them; part 
have been given away under foreign aid 
programs at the American taxpayers’ 
expense. 

What of our export position today? 
Different, to say the least. World pro- 
duction of food and fiber now exceeds 
prewar levels. Access to historic sources 
of supply has been regained in large 
measure, while at the same time new 
and cheaper sources have been devel- 
oped. Furthermore, in view of the fact 
that the Federal Government faces a 
multibillion-dollar deficit this year and 
the national debt is now more than $265 
billion, we cannot afford to unload our 
surpluses through foreign give-away 
programs. What the current situation 
boils down to is that if we are to export, 
we must sell, and we must do so in a 
highly competitive market. 

In our efforts to maintain a high level 
of agricultural exports, the Government, 
particularly the Department of Agricul- 
ture, must play an extensive and active 
role. It must place major emphasis on 
the development of market outlets. It 
must supply producers and the trade 
with up-to-date information on foreign 
production, demand and competition. It 
must devote far more attention to the 
protection of American agricultural in- 
terests under the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade. This includes obser- 
vations of the actions of other partici- 
pating countries that affect the freedom 
of entry of our products. And, what is 
of utmost importance, the Department 
of Agriculture must carry on programs 
aimed at improvement of quality and 
reduction of production, distribution, 
and marketing costs. The success or 
failure of any sales program in a com- 
petitive market will depend primarily on 
quality and price. 


Return to Gold Standard? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
[A THI HOURE OF HEPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I wish to include a letter written to 
the editor of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, which appeared in the issue of 
January 31, 1953: 

RETURN TO GOLD STANDARD? 
To the EDITOR: 

According to a news release (Associated 
Press) from Washington on January 27, 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, has 
“introduced legislation proposing a return 
to the gold standard.” The item, as reported 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun, states that 
“the measure is identical to one REED intro- 
duced in the last Congress” and, quoting 
from the measure itself, says that it would: 

“Restore the right of American citizens to 
freely own gold and gold coins; return con- 
trol over the public purse to the people; re- 
strain further deterioration of our currency; 
enable holders of paper money to redeem it 
in gold coin on demand, and establish and 
maintain a domestic gold-coin standard.” 

For the rapidly growing number of people 
who have been lending support to the theory 
that the United States should promptly re- 
turn to the gold standard this is very en- 
couraging news. It is not at all unexpected, 
however, for each year since about 1949 Mr. 
REED has been introducing the same much- 
to-be-desired legislation, only to have it 
pigonholed and completely ignored there- 
after. But, today, it seems reasonable to 
confidently hope that this new Reed bill will 
not experience the same fate as its predeces- 
sors, and for this reason: Those earlier Con- 
gresses were dominated by a Democrat ad- 
ministration that had taken the United 
States off the gold standard, back in 1933; 
whereas we now have a Republican adminis- 
tration that is committed to return to the 
gold standard; for a plank in the 1952 plat- 
form of President Eisenhower's party pledges 
return to a dollar on a fully convertible gold 
basis. 

The new Reed bill evidently visualizes the 
firm fixing of the value of the dollar at its 
presently claimed value of $35 a fine ounce 
of gold; for the words restrain further de- 
terioration of our currency can only mean 
that under the provision of this bill there 
shall be no further tampering with the value 
of the American dollar—something that 
would have a very steadying influence on 
the purchasing power of that dollar. 

While, thus far, I have not been able to 
develop much enthusiasm on the part of 
our newly elected Senators and Representa- 
tives from Connecticut in support of a re- 
turn to the gold standard—if those gentle- 
men were to receive a sizable number of let- 
ters from the people who elected them, ask- 
ing them not to allow this new Reed bill to 
become buried and forgotten, I suspect that 
it would tend to promote a more enthusiastic 
attitude on their part, 

FREDERICK G, SHULL, 
Connecticut State Chairman, Gold 
Standard League. 
New HAVEN. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Lowell Textile 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Mr. Laurence F, 
Whittemore, president, the New England 
Council, and Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
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delivered at the 50th anniversary of the 
Lowell Textile Institute, February 11, 
1953: 


The 50th anniversary of the Lowell Textile 
Institute comes at a time when New England 
is deeply conscious of the importance of its 
textile industry and is deeply concerned with 
its future. 

A year and a half ago, the New England 
governors were instrumental in organizing 
an able committee to make an impartial re- 
port on the New England textile industry, 
which seemed to be approaching a state of 
emergency at that time. 

There is nothing in the report given the 
governors that indicates tthat we must re- 
concile ourselves to the loss of the textile 
industry. More than 250,000 Yankees still 
look to the textile industry for their weekly 
pay check. And it would cost upward of 
$3 billion to replace our textile plants with 
other industrial instrumentalities. The de- 
cision as to whether this industry stays or 
leaves New England must be made by the 
New England people themselves, 

While not entirely agreeing with all the 
recommendations of the committee, I must 
in fairness assert that its findings are largely 
based on carefully screened information, and 
that the challenge of the future can now be 
faced without further inquiry into the fun- 
damentals of the situation. 

This challenge, as I see it, is as old as 
competitive industry itself. New England 
can certainly retain its textile industries 
if all segments of our society are anxious 
enough to do so. 

The report states that the differentials in 
wage benefits between the North and the 
South are substantial. The committee also 
finds the workload greater in the South in 
some instances than in the North. If New 
England labor wishes to join the team to 
keep the industry here, it can do so by a 
gradual evening up of these two situations, 
The report shows that plant and machinery- 
wise, New England management and owner- 
ship has sometimes been slow to replace old 
equipment with new. If management and 
ownership decide to continue in New Eng- 
land, they can surely do the same things in 
this respect that many of them have already 
done in the South. 

The report also indicates differences in 
community attitudes regarding taxation and 
things of that sort which are more favorable 
in the South than in the North. Certainly 
the communities of New England, as well as 
the States, have every reason to go all-out 
to keep an industry which accounts for one 
out of every five or six industrial jobs, and 
about one in every eleven or twelve jobs of 
all kinds in New England. 

In the past, the three important elements 
in the whole picture—community, manage- 
ment, labor—have been in conflict with each 
other instead of working together toward 
the solution to the problem. By this time 
we should be grown up enough in New Eng- 
land to realize that all segments of the com- 
munity must make cooperation their main 
objective. No good is accomplished by proof 
of lack of good faith on the part of either 
labor, management, or the community. Now 
is the time for joint effort. 

It does not seem necessary to dwell upon 
one matter set forth in the committee's re- 
port—tbhat New England should do what it 
can to unionize the industry in the South, 
It is entirely up to southern workers to de- 
termine whether they will be union members 
or not. That is the American way of life. 
No section of the country should go out of 
its way to interfere with the free thinking 
of people in any other section. As a matter 
of fact, a suggestion from New England that 
southern textile labor should become more 
widely unionized will probably do more to 
prevent such unionization than any other 
single thing. The South is pretty anxious 


to retain what it has of the textile industry— 
and to attain more. 

The future of the New England textile 
industry rests on the ability of labor, man- 
agement, ownership, State, and local govern- 
ment to work together. They must face up 
to the situation without fighting on all is- 
sues. There is already an indication that 
labor has shown a willingness to do its part. 
Now it is up to management, ownership, and 
State and local government to go forward in 
the spirit of cooperation, fair play, and ear- 
nestness in this great test of the New Eng- 
land way of life. To dodge the issue now 
is unworthy of the New England tradition. 
That issue is clear. The time has come to 
attack. 

Meanwhile, I should like to turn back for 
a moment to the original dedicatory exer- 
cises held here in this building just 50 years 
ago. Among the notables participating in 
those exercises was Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
then president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There is a paragraph in Dr, 
Pritchett’s remarks which seems to be perti- 
nent to our further consideration of New 
England. On February 12, 1903, Dr. Pritchett 
said: 

“T have heard, once and again, a pessimistic 
note in which it is intimated that New Eng- 
land is willing to rest upon past glories; 
that for the future she will be content to 
serve as the conscience of the Nation; that 
her chief contributions will consist in fur- 
nishing education to the rest of the coun- 
try, and the facilities of a good summer cli- 
mate to the inhabitants of the Mississippi 
Valley. I must confess that this sort of 
talk seems to me utterly unworthy of the 
New England spirit and the New England 
tradition.” 

I am sorry to have to report that even 
today there is still a residium of that pes- 
simism about New England which Dr. Pritch- 
ett found 50 years ago—not only here at 
home but in other parts of the country and 
abroad as well. 

Only a month or so ago the London Econ- 
omist, commenting on President Eisenhow- 
er's appointment of Sinclair Weeks of Bos- 
ton as Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, told its readers that 
Mr. Weeks, “comes from an area full of de- 
clining industries.” I should like to read 
you part of a letter which, I as presi- 
dent of the New England Council, have just 
dispatched to the editor of the London Econ- 
omist: 

“On the basis of United States census fig- 
ures, New England had in 1939 about 16,000 
manufacturing establishments which em- 
ployed a little more than 1 million work- 
ers. In 1952 New England had 24,000 man- 
ufacturing establishments with almost 1,- 
600,000 employees. 

“The value of products manufactured in 
New England in 1939 was about $4 billion. 
The product value of our industries this last 
year is estimated at approximately $15 bil- 
lion. 

“Total employment in New England in 
December 1952 was the highest in the region’s 
00-year-old history. It stood then at 3,800,- 
000—a gain of one-quarter million jobs since 
1947 (which was a good year), and a gain 
of approximately 1 million jobs since 1939 
(also a good year). 

“And in 1952, the New Englanders, as com- 
pared with their neighbors throughout the 
Nation: Took home fatter pay envelopes; 
had 50 percent more cash in their savings 
accounts; spent more money at retail; car- 
ried more life insurance; owned more than 
their normal share of home phones, radios, 
and television sets; showed a higher percent- 
age of home ownership. 

“And although the New England States 
covered an area only half the size of Cali- 
fornia or one-quarter of Texas, the region’s 
financial institutions had assets running to 
a whopping $34 billion, about one-eighth of 
the entire Nation's, 
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“While it is quite true that New England’s 
textile industries have been declining slowly 
and steadily for more than 40 years, the 
equally steady growth of our metal-working 
establishments has more than taken textile 
losses. New England's metal-using indus- 
tries employed in 1952 some 645,000 workers, 
a gain of almost 350,000 over 1939. Textile 
employment last year averaged about 225,000 
workers as against 253,000 in 1939. And, of 
course, last year our textile manufacturers 
were suffering, as were Great Britain’s, from 
an international slump in this particular 
industry.” 

I am sure that you here today will agree 
with those of us of the New England Council 
that these facts vigorously and effectively 
contradict the view of the Economist that 
New England is full of declining industries. 
In fact they demonstrite just opposite, the 
region’s amazing capacity for adjustment to 
constant and accelerating change. 

I can think of no more fitting conclusion 
to these remarks than a further quotation 
from the address delivered here in Southwick 
Hall by Dr. Pritchett 50 years ago. He said: 

“There was never a period, either in the 
days of revolutionary agitation or in the 
busiest epoch of her mercantile development, 
when there lay before her a fairer road to 
leadership than that which the 20th century 
points out. 

“Let us look forward and not backward, 
toward the rising, not toward the setting of 
the sun—so that, when the men of New Eng- 
land foregather at the dawn of the 21st cen- 
tury to estimate the fruits of the century 
behind them, they may rejoice that there 
still remains in the old home of the Puritans 
a full share of leadership, a leadership in 
intellectual and political progress, and in 
commercial and industrial progress as well.” 

What he said a half-century ago holds good 
for today. The New England of tomorrow 
will be what we make it. 

All we need is the will to win. 


Address by Hon. George F. Kennan, 
Former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, Delivered at Princeton Univer- 
sity, February 21, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress by Hon. George F. Kennan, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, which 
was delivered at the 39th annual mid- 
winter meeting of Princeton University’s 
National Alumni Association on Satur- 
day, February 21, in Dillon Gymnasium, 
Princeton University, which address is as 
follows: 

I think I need not dwell on the satisfaction 
it gives me to be able to be here today and 
to have the opportunity of sharing my 
thoughts with you on this occasion. This 
sort of participation in the affairs of Prince- 
ton looms as a special sort of privilege to 
anyone whose work kept him out of this 
country for many years after graduation and 
who was deprived of most of those early asso- 
ciations within the alumni body that meant 
so much to so many other peopie in the first 
years after college. 

I have discovered in the course of the years 
that when people ask me to speak, what they 
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usually want me to talk about is Russia. 
That, in other circumstances, I should be 
glad to do; for the subject is an inexhaustible 
one. But this is a rather special time. It is 
hard to talk about Russia without talking 
about the policy issues that are under ad- 
visement just at this moment; and it seems 
to me that such subjects are better discussed 
by those public officials who now bear the 
responsibility for their study and treatment. 

Being back here in these familiar sur- 
roundings puts me in mind of the fact 
that in recent years I have worn two hats; 
one of them that of a Government official 
and the other that of a scholar, and that it 
was precisely here in Princeton that the 
scholar’s hat was worn. For this reason, I 
though I would say a few words today about 
one of the places where scholarship and 
diplomacy meet, and that is: the teaching 
of international relations at the undergrad- 
uate level. 

Certainly, no one can complain today of 
the volume of time and effort devoted in 
American colleges and universities to in- 
struction about foreign affairs. I am sure 
that there is not a liberal arts curriculum in 
the country which does not include courses 
or activities in this field, and many of the 
technical institutions are now also be- 
ginning to include such courses. 

The reasons behind this expansion of in- 
ternational studies are plainly ones with 
which no one can quarrel. The develop- 
ment surely reflects, in the main, a realiza- 
tion of the importance of our participation 
in world affairs and of the extent to which 
understanding of world affairs has been 
recognized as a part of constructive citizen- 
ship in our country. 

There are people, I am sure, who would 
feel that the high volume of instruction in 
this field is in itself the guaranty of a fair- 
ly respectable measure of achievement. 
These people would argue that some interna- 
tional affairs instruction is obviously better 
than none at all, and that therefore this im- 
pressive volume of activity must be by and 
large productive of useful results, regardless 
of the content of the courses. 

About this I have my doubts. I am not 
at all sure that there is any virtue in teach- 
ing people about international affairs, aside 
from such virtue as may reside in the tenor 
of the teaching itself. Since the relevant 
factual material is infinite, embracing in 
the last analysis practically everything there 
is to know about the human family, this 
is a field in which the pursuit of knowledge 
without understanding is peculiarly point- 
less and useless. This being the case, mere 
volume of instruction does not guarantee 
anything at all in the way of results. If in- 
struction does not proceed from a realistic 
understanding of the subject it can be worse 
than useless. I think anyone who has lec- 
tured extensively about foreign affairs will 
have had the same experience I have had— 
of noting that the questions asked by simple 
and relatively uneducated people are often 
more sensible and penetrating than those 
asked by people who have had 2 good deal 
of teaching on these subjects, but have been 
taught the wrong way. 

Instruction in international affairs can be 
for two different purposes. 

The first is to instill into the student the 
type of understanding of the subject needed 
by the man who is not going to make par- 
ticipation in international affairs his bus- 
iness in life but who wants to acquit him- 
self creditably of his duties of citizenship. 
A man who wants to be a good citizen needs 
to be able to judge men and issues in na- 
tional life. But there are few important 
issues of national policy that can be under- 
stood today except in relation to our inter- 
national position. And even the quality of 
statesmen often becomes manifest primar- 
ily in their reaction to problems that are at 
least partly problems of international life. 
The conscientious citizen therefore obviously 
requires as broad and as enlightened an 


‘understanding of this subject as he can 


et. 

s The second purpose which instruction in 
international affairs can serve is of course 
to prepare men for service in the foreign 
field, either in government or otherwise. 

With regard to the first of these subjects— 
the imparting of the understanding of in- 
ternational affairs—my central thesis is 
simply this: It is important to remember 
that International affairs is a subject, not a 
discipline, and by that I mean is that it is 
a mistake to think of international affairs as 
anything outside the regular context of 
life—as anything, that is, which a man 
could hope to understand without having to 
understand things much more basic. 

There is no such thing as foreign affairs 
in the abstract. The relations between 
states are part of the whole great problem of 
politics—of the behavior of men as a polit- 
ical animal. They are inseparably connected 
with all of the other aspects of the funda- 
mental human problem of power that lies at 
the heart of all politics: The problem of how 
the freedom of choice of the individual, or 
of the organized society, is to be limited in 
order to repress chaos and insure the good 
order necessary to the continuation of civ- 
ilization. 

We Americans have a strange, and to me 
disturbing, attitude toward this subject of 
power. We don’t like the word. We don’t 
like the concept. We are suspicious of peo- 
ple who talk about it. We like to feel that 
the adjustment of conflicting interests is 
something that can be taken care of by 
juridical norms and institutional devices, 
voluntarily accepted and therefore not in- 
volving violence to the the feelings or in- 
terests of anyone. We like to feel that this 
is the way our own life is arranged. We 
like to feel that if this principle were to be 
understood and observed by others as it is by 
us, this would put an end to many of these 
ghastly misunderstandings and conflicts that 
have marked our time. 

But we ignore the fact that this thing 
called power—whether or not we like the 
name—underlies our own society as it under- 
lies every other order of human affairs dis- 
tinguishable from chaos. Such things as 
order and civilization are not self-engender- 
ing. They do not flow just from themselves 
or even from any universal and enlightened 
understanding of political institutions in the 
abstract. 

In our country the element of power is 
peculiarly diffused. It is not concentrated, 
as in other countries, in what we might call 
the pure form of a national uniformed police 
establishment, functioning as the vehicle of 
a central political will. Power, with us, is 
something that does of course exist to some 
extent in courts of law and in police estab- 
lishments. But it also exists in many other 
American institutions. It exists in our eco- 
nomic system, though not nearly to the de- 
gree the Marxists claim. Sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, it exists in irregular forces—in 
underworld groups, criminal gangs, or in- 
formal associations of a vigilante nature— 
capable of terrorizing their fellow citizens in 
one degree or another. Above all, it exists 
in the delicate compulsions of our social life; 
the force of community opinion within our 
country; in the respect we have for the good 
opinion of our neighbors. For reasons 
highly complex, we Americans place upon 
ourselves quite extraordinary obligations of 
conformity to the group in utterance and 
behavior, and this sort of thing seems to be 
growing rather than declining as a feature 
of our national life. All these things can 
cause us to modify our behavior in many 
ways which are, perhaps, disagreeable to 
ourselves; and that is exactly what the word 
power means. They bring us to put re- 
straints upon ourselves which in other parts 
of the world would be required of people, and 
imposed upon them only by the straight- 
forward exercise of the central police 
authority. 
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Now I am not taking exception to this cu- 
rious diffusion within American life of the 
power to make men conform to given pat- 
terns of behavior. It has both advantages 
and dangers. It represents unquestionably 
a manner of protecting the interests of the 
individual against the more dangerous and 
humiliating forms of tyranny and oppression 
in normal times. 

But we must not permit this to blind us 
to the fact that such a thing as power does 
exist and must exist and is, in fact, not a 
regrettable departure from the norm of s0- 
cial decorum, but a necessity of civilization, 
flowing from certain facts about human na- 
ture, certain imperfections if you will, that 
are quite basic, that have been there since 
the beginning of time, and that are not go- 
ing to be corrected by any man-made device, 
whether institutional or educational. It is 
these things I conceive the church to have in 
mind when it speaks of original sin. They 
are things that provide one of the main keys 
to the understanding of history, insofar as 
we are capable of understanding it at all. 
They lie at the heart of our problem of liv- 
ing together as human beirgs within the 
borders of this land. And they also lie at 
the heart—and this is the burden of my 
song—of our probleħ of living side by side 
with other human societies within the 
broader framework of this planet. 

Whoever would understand foreign affairs, 
therefore, cannot and will not do it by un- 
derstanding merely the intricacies of tariffs 
or the various classifications of treaties or 
the ways in which the United Nations Char- 
ter differs from the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or the techniques of sampling 
mass opinion—at least not by understand- 
ing these things alone. International affairs 
are primarily a matter of the behavior of 
governments. But the behavior of govern- 
ments is in turn a matter of the behavior 
of individual man in the political context, 
and of the workings of all those basic im- 
pulses—national feeling, charity, ambition, 
fear, jealousy, egotism, and group attach- 
ment—which are the stuff of his behavior in 
the community of other men. 

Whoever does not understand these things 
will never understand what is taking place 
in the interrelationships of nations. And 
he will not learn these things from any 
courses that purport to deal with interna- 
tional affairs alone. He will learn them only 
from those things which have been recog- 
nized for thousands of years as the essentials 
of humanistic study: from history itself, 
and from all those more subtle and reveal- 
ing expressions of man’s nature that go by 
the name of art and literature. 

I would say, therefore: let the interna- 
tional affairs course stand as an addendum 
to basic instruction in the humanities. Let 
it stand as an exercise in which the student 
is told to take those things that he has al- 
ready learned about the characteristics of 
the human animal and to note in what curi- 
ous and marvelous ways they find their ulti- 
mate expression in the behavior of govern- 
ments. Let foreign relations be viewed as 
one area, an extremely important one, in 
which these laws of nature work themselves 
out. But let the teaching of the subject 
not be permitted to obscure its basic com- 
ponents. Let no one be permitted to think 
that he is learned in something called a 
science of international relations unless he 
is learned in the essentials of the political 
process from the grassroots up and has been 
taught to look soberly and unsparingly, but 
also with charity and sympathy, at his fel- 
low human beings. International affairs are 
not a science. And there is no understand- 
ing of international affairs that does not 
embrace understanding of the human indi- 
vidual. 

If these principles are observed—and only, 
in my opinion, if they are observed—will 
we be able to free ourselves from the ener- 
vating strain of utopianism that has been 
present in the teaching of international 
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affairs in our country in recent decades. By 
this I mean teaching that portrays incor- 
rectly the nature of our world environment 
and our relation to it and encourages stu- 
dents to disregard the urgent real require- 
ments of international life in favor of the 
cultivation of artificial and impractical 
visions of world betterment. As many of you 
know, this argument about the philosophy 
of our approach to our problems of foreign 
relations is one that has been agitating our 
academic communities quite intensely in 
recent months. I am myself, by public con- 
fession, a partisan in this dispute. This is 
not the time or place to pursue the argu- 
ment. I would only say that further ex- 
posure to the bitter realities of the practice 
of international relations, in a place where 
these realities are about as bitter as they 
can conceivably be, has only strengthened 
my conviction that the shortcomings in the 
teaching of international affairs, and pri- 
marily the leanings toward shallow and 
utopian interpretations represent, in their 
ultimate effect, a most important ceiling of 
our ability to handle ourselves effectively in 
world affairs. They find their reflection very 
markedly in the great commercial mass 
media, with all their enormous secondary 
educational responsibility; and through 
them, and through other channels as well, 
they place their stamp on the ability of men 
in government to understand the nature of 
their problems and to react to those prob- 
lems intelligently. This is admittedly largely 
a question of general educational level and 
not just of the philosophical tenor of courses 
on foreign affairs; but that is precisely my 
point. Until we can achieve a deeper and 
more realistic understanding generally 
among the influential strata of this country, 
as to what is really involved in the process 
of international relations, I fear we will not 
succeed in reducing appreciably the num- 
ber of bewildering and painful surprises our 
people derive from the unfolding of inter- 
national events, or the incidence of recrimi- 
nation and bitterness on the domestic plane 
to which such surprises often give rise. 

So much for the teaching of the under- 
standing of international affairs. Now a 
word about the teaching of the practice of 
it. There are a number of institutions in 
the country engaged, either entirely or partly, 
in this sort of teaching. I think they have 
done fine work, our own Woodrow Wilson 
School in particular. I think that they de- 
serve every support. What I am about to say 
is not in criticism of them but rather by 
way of defense of them against the pressures 
to which I know they must from time to 
time be subjected. 

The participation of individual Americans 
in-international activity takes a great variety 
offorms. That is true even within the frame- 
work of Government work alone. This va- 
riety is so great that no institution could 
hope to give what could be called complete 
vocational training, in the strict sense of 
the word, for work in the international field. 
A man who enters the Foreign Service of 
the United States or goes abroad in the em- 
ploy of any great American concern, com- 
mercial or philanthropic, is apt to find him- 
self dealing with the most amazing diversity 
of problems. This lies in the nature of in- 
ternational life itself, and of necessity— 
whatever the man’s function—of reconciling 
conflicting national outlooks and customs. 

As far as I can see, the only qualities that 
bind together the ability of people to measure 
up to these various sorts of functions are 
the general qualities of understanding, 
adaptability, tact, and common sense. Cer- 
tainly that is true of the Foreign Service of 
the United States. 

But it has been borne in upon me with 
great force on many occasions in the course 
of a Foreign Service career that these qual- 
ities I have been talking about are more ones 
of character than of intellect. Both things 
are involved here, of course, and I am not 
sure that there is any full and valid distinc- 


tion between them. The man of real char- 
acter is usually not lacking in a certain sort 
of wisdom, and the really wise man is never 
without character; for understanding in the 
deepest sense, involves knowledge of self, and 
knowledge of one’s self requires an effort of 
the will as well as of the intellect and in- 
volves something of that struggle with con- 
science which is the very essence of man’s 
moral growth. But I do not wish to get lost 
in terminology. Let me put it this way. In 
order that a man may be useful in the tasks 
of service in the international field, he re- 
quires dignity both of the intellect and of 
character. The two are linked together in 
curious ways, and what I am talking about 
here may be a matter of emphasis. But as 
between the two, it is character which in my 
opinion is unquestionably the more impor- 
tant and upon which the emphasis of the 
training should lie. 

As one who has been in charge of Foreign 
Service establishments at one time or 
another, I can say without hesitation that I 
would like my subordinates to be well-dis- 
ciplined both in mind and in character; but 
if I had to choose, I would take any day the 
man on whose character I could depend, even 
though I had to nurse him along in his 
thinking, rather than the man whose mind 
might have been trained but whose character 
was unformed or undependable. The qual- 
ities of honor, loyalty, generosity, considera- 
tion for others, and sense of obligation to 
others, have been the guts of usefulness and 
effectiveness in the Foreign Service, as I 
have known it. They may be that in other 
walks of life, too, for all I know; but I am 
speaking here only of work in the foreign 
field, which I know. 

This was true even in the more distant 
days, when government was easier to be a 
part of, when the relationship of the in- 
dividual officer to his superiors rested on 
rather old-fashioned assumptions that made 
things rather simple and uncomplicated for 
both parties and permitted the officer to 
concentrate his attention almost entirely on 
the external aspects of his work. But how 
much truer it is today, when so much more 
is asked of the individual and so little 
help is given him. In our present contro- 
versial age, when the growing awareness of 
the responsibilities of citizenship and the 
sudden impact of the hideous problem of 
human disloyalty are whipping our estab- 
lished institutions about like trees in a 
storm, the position of the professional civil 
servant can become the center of some of 
the most severe strains and tensions our 
society knows. In this day of bigness and 
impersonality, of security clearances and 
loyalty investigations, of swollen staffs and 
managerial specialists—in this day, in short, 
of the fading vitality of the individual 
relationship in government—it requires a 
special manliness and fortitude for the civil 
servant to stride confidently along the path 
of his duties, to retain his serenity of mind 
and confidence in the future, to find the 
deeper roots of understanding of his own 
country and the deeper sources of faith in 
the utility of what he is doing. 

In all these things, my friends, the of- 
ficial will not be much helped by memorized 
facts or by acquired techniques. He will not 
be much helped by erudition, as distinct from 
understanding. He will be helped primarily 
by those qualities of courage and resolution 
that make it possible for men to have that 
quality we call independence of character, 
to face the loneliness and opprobrium this 
sometimes involves, and to stand up like 
men for their friends and their beliefs and 
their sense of duty to the national tradition. 

Now it is my impression, from the recol- 
lection of my days as an undergraduate, as 
well as from the associations I have had 
with the university in recent years, that the 
things I have been talking about here— 
namely, understanding based on a firm grasp 
of the humanities, and character based on 
an uncompromising integrity in all personal 
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associations—are the very essence of a 
Princeton education and represent goals to 
which this university has clung in the face 
of very considerable pressures of the time 
which tended to divert it in other directions. 
My plea, therefore, is not that this university 
depart one jot from its established principles 
when it approaches the problem of teaching 
international affairs. It is rather that it not 
permit itself to be persuaded by anybody 
that there is anything in this subject of 
international relations that makes redundant 
any part of the traditional Princeton train- 
ing or calls for anything in particular beyond 
what this Princeton training aims to achieve, 
and does when it is at its best. 

If men on this campus want to prepare 
themselves for work in the international 
field, then, I would say: let them read their 
Bible and their Shakespeare, their Plutarch 
and their Gibbon, perhaps even their Latin 
and their Greek, and let them guard as the 
most precious of their possessions that con- 
cept of personal conduct which has grown 
up in this institution around the honor sys- 
tem, but of which the honor system is only 
a part and a symbol. Let them guard that 
code of behavior which means that men learn 
to act toward each other with honor and 
truthfulness and loyalty, to bestow con- 
fidence where confidence is asked, and to 
build within themselves those qualities of 
self-discipline and self-restraint on which 
alone—as it seems to me—the integrity of 
a public service must be founded, if it is 
to rest secure. 

If these things are clung to and cultivated, 
then Princeton will be doing what is most 
important to prepare her sons to confront 
the problems of international life, whether 
as citizens or as public servants. Whatever 
else can be taught them about the immediate 
contemporary facts of international life will 
be a useful superstructure—but only that. 


Lake Wallula 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, for” 
the information of my colleagues, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a copy of House 
Joint Memorial 6 of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, approved by 
the lower house of the legislature on 
February 7, 1953, and by the upper house 
on February 23, 1953. 

This memorial deals with the same 
subject matter as my H. R. 2728, re- 
questing that the lake to be formed by 
the impounding of waters behind Mc- 
Nary Dam be named Lake Wallula and 
emphasizes anew the interest of the peo- 
ple of my State of Washington in per- 
petuating this historic name. 

The memorial follows: 

House Joint Memorial 6 
To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Secretary of National Defense, the 
Honorable Secretary of the Army, and 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

Whereas a lake is being formed by the 
impounding of waters behind McNary Dam 
on the Columbia River; and 
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Whereas selection of a proper name for 
this lake is of concern to the people of the 
State of Washington; and 

Whereas one of the most historic sites in 
the State of Washington will be obliterated 
in its entirety by said backwaters; and 

Whereas this site, known as Wallula, was 
the location of Fort Walla Walla, one of the 
early military posts in the Northwest; the 
terminus of early river transportation where 
freight and passengers transferred to over- 
land transportation to reach the mining 
sections of Idaho and the agricultural sec- 
tions of eastern Washington; and also the 
terminus of the first railroad to be con- 
structed in the State of Washington, namely, 
the Baker Railroad, which connected the 
head of navigation with the pioneer settle- 
ment of Walla Walla: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington, in 
legislative session assembled, That we re- 
spectfully petition the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, 
the honorable Secretary of National Defense, 
the honorable Secretary of the Army, and 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, that this historic place be commemo- 
rated for the future by giving the name 
Lake Wallula to that body of water which 
will inundate its original site; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state im- 
mediately transmit copies of this memorial 
to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of National Defense, the Secretary of 
the Army, the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Washington congressional dele- 
gation. 

Passed the house February 7, 1953. 

R. Mort FRAYN, 

Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate February 23, 1953. 
EMMETT T. ANDERSON, 

President of the Senate. 


A Succinct History of the American 
Tariff System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I take pleasure in inserting in the REC- 
orp, under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, a letter written to the editor 
of the New York Times by Hon. William 
S. Bennet, a former distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Bennet has made a lifelong study 
of the American tariff system and is one 
of the best informed men in the country 
on this subject. I believe that this ar- 
ticle will be of great interest to students 
of the tariff and its effect upon our home 
market and foreign trade in general. 

The article follows: 


JANUARY 22, 1953. 
Eprror, New YORK TIMES: 

As the Detroit Board of Commerce is circu- 
latig a Statement of Policy on United States 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Aid Policies 
which can be construed (and is so construed 
in some quarters) as advocating the adop- 
tion of a free-trade policy for the United 
States, those, of whom I am one, who do not 
believe in a free-trade policy for the United 
States have a duty to recall, dispassionately, 


to the public recollection a few uncontro- 
verted facts. 

There are in the present Congress 96 Sen- 
ators and 435 House Members. No one of 
these was elected on a free-trade platform, 
or is a known freetrader.. The sole free- 
trader in Congress in 1909, 1922, or 1930 was 
the late Ellison D. Smith, a Senator from 
South Carolina who voted consistently 
against the protective tariff provisions of the 
tariff acts of those respective years, so far 
as they came, singly, before the Senate, and 
then voted against each of the bills on final 
passage. 4 

Since 1856—96 years—the campaign of 
1892 has been the only successful Presiden- 
tial campaign conducted on an antiprotec- 
tive basis. A President, Senate and House 
were all elected on that basis. Neverthe- 
less, the act which the Congress sent to 
President Cleveland contained definite pro- 
tective features. President Cleveland de- 
nounced the act as an instrument of per- 
fidy and dishoner. However, as a matter of 
party regularity, he permitted it to become a 
law without his signature. 

The House, immediately thereafter, elected 
in 1894, was overwhelmingly Republican. 
President McKinley and a Republican Senate 
and House were elected in 1896, and the 
‘Dingley Tariff Act of 1897 was promptly en- 
acted. 

In 1928, the Democratic platform con- 
tained the statement, “Some industries have 
been benefited by the tarif.” Since July 4, 
1789, when President Washington signed the 
first protective tariff act (described as such 
later, by a unanimous vote of the Supreme 
Court) this country has never, at any time, 
been on a free-trade basis. The Underwood 
Tariff Act of October 13, 1913, passed by a 
Democratic Senate and House and signed by 
President Woodrow Wilson, was not a free- 
trade act. 

The present trade agreement law has been 
on the statute books since June 12, 1934. No 
person can point to one single American 
industry or one agricultural product which 
has been benefited by any of the agree- 
ments entered into under its provisions. At 
the time of the passage of the 1934 act, it 
was widely believed that the agreements 
made under it were really treaties requiring 
Senate ratification. However, the Congress 
which passed the act repealed the long stand- 
ing law which would have permitted this 
question to be tested in the courts. The 
1934 act was a short term act, requiring ex- 
tension at intervals. Democratic Congresses 
authorized these extensions from time to 
time. The 80th Congress, elected in 1946, 
had a slight Republican majority in each the 
Senate and the House. It amended the act 
in a way which it deemed necessary and then 
extended it for 1 year. The Democratic Con- 
gress elected in 1948 repealed these amend- 
ments but the Democratic Congress, elected 
in 1950, reenacted more than the provisions 
enacted by the Republican 80th Congress. 
They are the law now. 

The Republican 80th Congress inserted a 
peril point provision, but did not legislate 
the escape clause because the escape-clause 
machinery was set up by the administra- 
tion under a bipartisan agreement. The 
Democratic 81st Congress removed the peril 
point provision in time so that it would not 
be invoked in the then-pending Annecy 
agreement. The Democratic 82d Congress 
not only restored the peril point provision 
but added a legislative requirement for the 
inclusion of escape clauses in trade agree- 
ments and set up criteria and machinery for 
the domestic application of clauses. 

Although we have had Democratic Con- 
gresses continuously since 1933, except the 
80th Congress in 1947-49, the Democrats 
have permitted the Republican Tariff Act of 
1930 to remain as our basic tariff law, with 
many of its provisions neither amended nor 
affected by any of the trade agreements. No 
other tariff act in our history ever remained 
so long continuously on the statute books, 
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A feature of both the 1922 and 1930 tariff 
acts, recommended by Republicans and en- 
dorsed by Woodrow Wilson, is the bipartisan 
tariff commission. Under it, the President, 
on the recommendations of the tariff com- 
mission, can increase or decrease any tariff 
rate, not to exceed 50 percent. 

Under this provision, Presidents Coolidge, 
Hoover, and F. D. Roosevelt each increased 
tariff rates. Under the escape provision, the 
tariff commission made recommendations of 
tariff increases to President Truman, some 
of which he has approved and others of 
which he has rejected. Under the escape 
provision, President Truman, in the cases 
where he has rejected the tariff commission 
recommendations, has been obliged to send 
his reasons for doing so to each House of 
Congress. = 

Before saying something further about the 
reciprocal legislation, and what has been 
done under it, brief mention is made of the 
International Trade Organization. This or- 
ganization was created by a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of various (57) countries, in- 
cluding the United States, held at Havana, 
Cuba, from November 1947 to March 1948. 
Its provisions were not binding on any coun- 
try until that country had ratified it. No 
one who was familiar with the history of the 
United States and knew its firm belief in its 
independent sovereignty for this country, 
ever expected our country to ratify this agree- 
ment and it has not. Recent Congresses have 
not even reported it out of committee in 
either branch. It is pretty dead in this coun- 
try. Only one country, Liberia, has ratified 
it unconditionally. Australia ratified it on 
the condition that the United Kingdom and 
the United States ratify it, but this has not 
come about. 

President Truman, on doubtful authority, 
attempted to put some of its provisions into 
effect through GATT. Under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 and its extensions, 
there has been considerable activity. 

Numerous bilateral agreements have been 
entered into with various countries. Under 
the law, when an agreement with, say Hon- 
duras, reduces the United States tariff on 
honey, it reduces the tariff on honey im- 


, ported into the United States from every 


other country. Therefore, one of the greatest 
beneficiaries under these agreements was 
Russia which had benefited by every conces- 
sion the United States had made to any 
country, without itself making a single 
reciprocal tariff concession; either to the 
United States or to any other country. At 
a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947 
of representatives of countries, including the 
United States, which had entered into recip- 
rocal trade agreements, a general agreement 
on tariffs and trade was provisionally entered 
into. Ordinarily, it is referred to as “GATT.” 
It has been amended at subsequent meetings 
and has received provisionally the approval 
of representatives of 34 nations. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States claimed au- 
thority for them to sign existed under the 
Trade Agreements Act. The existence of any 
such authority is gravely doubted. GATT 
has never been submitted, to Congress for 
ratification. When Congress extended the 
Trade Agreements Act in 1951, it inserted a 
provision that enactment of the extension 
dic not indicate congressional approval or 
disapproval of GATT. 

The seventh and most recent meeting of 
GATT was held at Geneva, Switzerland, Oc- 
tober 2—-November 10, 1952, and an eighth 
session has been announced for September 
17, 1953. 

At this seventh session, Belgium, 1 of the 
34 signatory powers announced its decision 
to first restrict, and later to bar, automobile 
imports so that by 1954 a virtual embargo 
on imports of foreign cars into Belgium 
would be in effect. The plan is to foster 
the Belgian automobile industry by forcing 
outside manufacturers to set up plants in 
Belgium and thus employ Belgian labor. 
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This decision, of course, runs directly con- 
trary to the provisions of GATT, but Bel- 
gium, as can any other nation, can ignore 
GATT, if it wishes to. Your representative 
in Geneva, commenting, on November12, on 
this action of Belgium, said, inter alia, “The 
removal of quantitative controls on imports 
by members of the western community of 
trading nations seems to be about as distant 
an objective as at any time since World 
War II” and also stated that the “Belgian 
Government does not even pretend that this 
action is consistent with its obligation as a 
member of the general agreement. Nor 
can Belgium aver to be a backward country 
or one with general balance-of-payments 
difficulties.” 

In past years, other signatory countries in 
Europe and South America have similarly 
disregarded their agreements under GATT. 
Instances of such violations by other coun- 
tries are reported in the 1949-52 yearbooks 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The so- 
called cheese amendments, by which our 
country set quotas on imports of dairy prod- 
ucts, are held, by GATT contracting parties, 
to be in violation of GATT. 

Probably every outstanding economist in 
the world, certainly an impressive majority 
of them, would, as of today, state that the 
greatest impediments to international trade 
are not ordinary tariffs but quantitative re- 
strictions, preferential tariffs, such as the 
Ottawa agreement, monetary license restric- 
tions such as exist in many countries, and 
various devices. 

Probably our country resorts to fewer of 
such trade impediments than does any other 
country of comparable international trade. 
Why do not other countries, with their com- 
mendable slogan, “Trade, not aid,” ever refer 
to what I have already pointed out, but also 
to the following? 

First. If some rates in the Tariff Act of 
1930 are felt to be too high, anyone, Ameri- 
can or foreign, can apply to the Tariff Com- 
missioner for a reduction in rates. That 
Commission, with Presidential approval, can 
increase or decrease any tariff rate up to 50 
percent. Some foreigners have acted under 
this statutory provision and obtained reduc- 
tions. Under the Trade Agreements Act, this 
provision applies, now, only to rates not 
changed .by trade agreements. 

Second. In addition to’ the tariff increases 
already referred to, made by Presidents Cool- 
idge, Hoover, and F, D. Roosevelt, President 
Truman, under the “escap” clause of the 
present law, has, on the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission, also made some 
increases. 

Third. Many industries now have applica- 
tions for tariff increases now pending under 
the “escape” clause. 

Fourth. After 163 continuous and consecu- 
tive years under the protective tariff system, 
the national wealth is now the greatest in its 
history. Read any periodical and President 
Truman’s message of January 14, 1953, for 
details. 

Fifth. Of the 34 GATT nations, not one 
is on a free-trade basis. 

Sixth. About two-thirds of our imports, 
largely noncompetitive, come in duty free. 

Seventh. Our present tariff rate, as de- 
creased by our bilateral agreements is the 
lowest in our history—lower than the act of 
July 4, 1789, which had, at least a 5 percent 
rate on each import. No free list at all. 

Eight. While our exports for the calendar 
years 1951 and 1952 each exceeded our im- 
ports, the difference, in each year was less 
than in any recent year. 

Ninth. The suggestion that our country 
increase its exports 300 percent annually is 
simply sheer nonsense. Our imports are 
made by individuals in accordance with in- 
dividual needs and desires. The Govern- 
ment has no control over them. 

Tenth. The tariff policy to which the Re- 
publican Congress is committed is that con- 
tained in the 1952 party platform. Since 


1861—91 years—when in power, the Repub- 
lican Party has legislated in accordance with 
every platform promise except its 1928 anti- 
lynching plank, which the Senate had the 
power to block. No other party in any coun- 
try has as good a record as to following prom- 
ises with performance. 

Eleventh. The platform states (1) We fa- 
vor the expansion of mutually advantageous 
world trade. (2) To further this objective, 
we shall press for the elimination of dis- 
crimination practices against our exports 
such as preferential tariffs, monetary license 
restrictions, and other arbitrary devices. (3) 
Our reciprocal trade agreements will be en- 
tered into and maintained [on a basis of true 
reciprocity and to safeguard our domestic 
enterprises and the payrolls of our workers 
against unfair import competition.] (Matter 
in brackets supplied.) This is an American 
plank such as has been in every Republican 
platform (except 1948) since 1860. “Mutually 
advantageous” means what it says; so does 
the next sentence. There are many discrim- 
inations against our exports. 

The last sentence is plain: “true reciproc- 
ity” means that our higher standard of living, 
our higher wage scales and the production of 
our own fields, factories, forests, and mines 
will be protected from unfair import com- 
petition made possible by lower wages and 
lower standards of living in competing coun- 
tries. No other construction of the language 
is possible. 

Twelfth. Up to now, I have expressed noth- 
ing in the way of a personal opinion. I 
close with one. Based on over 50 years in 
public life, I regard the so-called reciprocal 
trade legislation as the most potentially 
harmful business legislation that has been 
passed since the Tariff Act of 1857. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. BENNET. 


Bare Red Plot To Sneak Drugs Into 
United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dangerous weapons which the 
Chinese Communists are now employ- 
ing to break the American will is their 
support of the illegal trade in narcotics. 

On February 25, 1953, I brought out 
on the floor of the House the fact that 
drugs from Red China are being smug- 
gled into the United States in an ever- 
increasing supply. I further pointed out 
that the Chinese Communists were using 
the money gained from this insidious 
traffic to build up their war machine to 
take American lives. i 

The following article, appearing in th 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
March 2, 1953, supports every word of 
my contention that the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities should 
make the drug traffic from Red China 
an item high on its must list of inves- 
tigations: 

Bare RED PLOT TO SNEAK Drucs INTO UNITED 
STATES ARMY 
(By Jerry Greene) 

Chinese Communists have unleashed a 
fantastic plot to ruin the United States 
armies in Korea and Japan through the cheap 
peddling of heroin, it was learned yesterday. 
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The move has been so successful that the 
matter has reached White House levels, where 
the problem is under study by the President. 

Almost all the drugs reach the troops 
through British Hong Kong and the sales are 
gathering in a goodly supply of dollars— 
United States that is—for the Chinese. 

There is no effort now to peddle the drugs 
to frontline units. The Communists are 
working on the rear areas in Korea, and all 
of Japan. 


ONE HUNDRED GI'S CONVICTED 


Something near 100 United States soldiers 
were convicted by court-martial in 1952 in 
Japan for possession of or peddling drugs, the 
records show. 

Top sources in Washington told this re- 
porter that China is today the world’s fore- 
most producer of heroin and the Communists 
are making a hot thing out of shoving the 
stuff into enemy countries. 

This is a sort of reverse piece of irony. 

An official report of 1942 stated: “Wherever 
the Japanese Army goes, the drug traffic fol- 
lows. In every territory conquered by the 
Japanese, a large part of the people become 
enslaved with drugs.” 

USE SAME METHODS 

Now the China Communists are using the 
same method to bleed into the Japanese and 
United States troop economy. 

The Army Surgeon General's Office said 
yesterday, noting a special report on the 
matter received recently after a Korean sur- 
vey, that it was fully aware of the problem 
but that it is not out of hand. 

The use of drugs by United States troops 
was described by a spokesman as not unusu- 
ally great. 


Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include the radio address 
I delivered on February 15, 1953, in 
Worcester, Mass., on the occasion of the 
Lithuanian-American groups’ commem- 
oration of the 35th anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. 

part in the anniversary cele- 
bration at the Lithuanian Naturalization 
Club, in Worcester, were the Lithuanian 
Aid Association, Lithuanian American 
War Veterans, Lithuanian Naturalization 
Club, and Lithuanian Women’s Club. 

The address follows: 

More as your neighbor than your Con- 
gressman, I am happy to take part in this 
program commemorating the 35th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian Independence Day. 
I earnestly wish we were here to celebrate 
the liberation of Lithuania from Russian 
tyranny, but we may reasonably hope that 
with the awakening of America and our still 
free allies to the Communist danger that 
joyful day will not be too long delayed. 

The progress of the human race toward 
emancipation has been long and difficult. 
Sometimes the freedom once gained has been 
lost to an aggressor. Whenever that hap- 
pens the one great hope of mankind is en- 
dangered. That is why we are now fighting 
in Korea. That is why we sincerely grieve 
with the people of Lithuania. 

In every age there have been tyrants, men 
who wanted to get complete control over the 
lives of people by reducing them to slavery. 
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World history is filled with stories of the 
ruin and the suffering peoo e by these 
evil characters. In the end they were always 
defeated because the people knew their con- 
quering ambitions and perseveringly resisted 
them. 

In modern times a new type of tyrant is 
stalking the free world. The Soviet ambi- 
tions are the same as the old time con- 
querors but their technique is more devilishly 
cunning. They advance in hypocrisy pre- 
tending to be filled with kind helpfulness. 

They talk about democracy while at the 
same moment carrying out a program de- 
signed to destroy every vestige of it. For 
several years they completely fooled the 
United States and many of our allies. Thank 
God we appear to be finally waking up and 
determined to stop the Russian scourge 
because the truth of their purpose stands 
clearly revealed. Step by step their inten- 
tion is to enslave America and the world. 
From here on the remaining free peoples of 
the world must continue to build up military 
strength because power is the one and only 
factor which tyrants understand and fear. 

We as Americans can no longer afford the 
foolhardy attitude of being against Com- 
munism one day a week and then forgetting 
about it for the other 6 days. The Soviet 
regime is plotting and working against us 
7 nights and 7 days of every week. Back in 
1945, following the war’s end, we began to 
disband our Army, Navy, and Air Force as 
if our own military personnel were our worst 
enemies. Everybody wanted to get back into 
their personal life pursuits and forget about 
national and world problems. We all de- 
sired to live again in the childhood days of 
this country when two vast Oceans separated 
us from the rest of the world and we could 
concentrate in solitude upon our own busi- 
ness. 

But Stalin and the Kremlin leaders did not 
disband their military power. They knew 
better than we did then that the world can- 
not exist half free and half slave. They 
went right on building up their military 
might while we were putting ours in the 
moth balls. We felt too secure with the 
secret threat of the A-bomb and undoubtedly 
that factor temporarily kept the Russian bear 
from expanding too far and too fast. How- 
ever, it did not keep him from stealthily in- 
truding in one country on the excuse of set- 
tling a civil war and in another by bribing a 
few traitors. While we did nothing Russia 
followed up her deliberate plan to eliminate 
our friends one by one. Always coming 
closer to the big objective, the conquering 
of America. Stalin seemed to know that 
sooner or later the Kremlin would get the A- 
bomb and thereby rule out the one deterring 
threat we had against him. 

Fortunately, as I have said, we suddenly 
woke up, although the hour was late and we 
are still energetically trying to overtake the 
wasted time during which we allowed the 
Kremlin to achieve such great gains. How 
did we get our saving warning? 

We got it from startling realization of the 
tragic truth of the ravage of Lithuania. At 
first we were only a little disturbed by the 
floating rumors coming to us about the in- 
human cruelties taking place there under 
Russian occupation. 

However, we casually brushed any real con- 
cern out of our thoughts on the un-Chris- 
tian excuse that it was really none of our 
business and, of course, it was far away from 


Yet, in 1950, we decided that Korea even 
though it was much further away needed 
United Nations troops to protect its inde- 
pendence. We had come to a little wiser un- 
derstanding of Russian designs since 1944. 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were snatched 
up by the Russians without any great pro- 
test from us. Then Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia were swallowed up. When the Krem- 
lin began to encroach upon Turkey and the 


Iranian oil fields we began to get really 
worried. We made forceful overtures to pre- 
vent that move from becoming completely 
successful. We helped the people of France 
and Italy to feed themselves before the Reds 
could entice them into accepting fake com- 
munistic cure-alls. When Moscow ap- 
proached China we figured they were biting 
off more than their digestive system could 
take. But when they inspired the invasion 
of the independence of South Korea the de- 
cision was made that they had gone too far, 
that they must be opposed with force some- 
where and the sooner the better. It was 
then that our countermove to realistically 
check the advance of Communist world en- 
slavement was launched. 

Whether we will ever be able to induce the 
Russian people themselves to revolt against 
communism is doubtful but at least we must 
and can halt this terrible tyranny and make 
the world’s greatest robbers give back what 
they have stolen. That is easy to say but its 
accomplishment will be long and trying on 
ourselves and our freedom-loving allies. But 
it can and will be done by unity in sacrifice 
and perseverance in purpose. 

Strength to resist aggression anywhere is 
the first order of our preservation and the 
most important necessity in the world today 
because it is the price of universal liberty. 

A man who does not stand up for his friends 
when they are in trouble, who fails to assist 
when they are attacked will wind up by 
having no friends when he desperately needs 
them. The same is true of an individual na- 
tion. Our fault is that we neglected to 
practically look ahead in the field of foreign 
affairs, to take measures of prevention be- 
fore an event instead of attempting cor- 
rection afterward. That is why we are 
morally bound to take our full share of the 
blame for the present persecution of Lithu- 
ania. If we had had the foresight to clearly 
and courageously announce at the end of 
World War II that we would not tolerate in- 
ternational kidnaping of one nation by an- 
other, Lithuania and the other suppressed 
nations might still be free. We didn’t do it 
then, so now, for our own safety, we must 
do it the hard way. 

We all hope and pray that Russia will 
come to her senses and that the holocaust 
of an atomic world war can be avoided. 
Nevertheless, it is self-evident that policies 
of appeasement of Russia have miserably 
failed and the time for sterner measures has 
come. In the convictions of some of our 
greatest authorities Russia does not desire 
an atomic war any more than we do, and 
there is reasonable confidence the Kremlin 
will listen to the voice of justice when there 
is adequate military power behind it. 

On this occasion, dedicated to the memory 
and hope of Lithuanian independence, I say 
again that the United States and the United 
Nations should call upon Russia to give up 
her occupation and control over Lithuania 
and the other Baltic nations. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly violated 
the political pledges made at Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam. Unless restitution is made, 
the United States should not be held bound 
by such unratified agreements. We should 


-use our moral leadership in the United Na- 


tions to demand that the suppressed rights 
of subjugated nations to govern themselves 
will be restored. 

To rally the support that we ourselves 
must have from the God-fearing nations of 
this world, we must openly state we will work 
for the liberation of all nations that have 
been enslaved by Red Russian imperialism. 
There is no other course to follow if Chris- 
tiam peace and freedom is to be retained on 
this earth. With the help of God and the 
persevering sacrifice of all Christian peoples, 
I believe that all of us will live to see the 
dawn of a new era of freedom and peace for 
Lithuania and the world. 
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Defense Department Fights Drug Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter from the Secretary of Defense 
outlines the energetic action already 
taken by the Department to combat use 
of illicit drugs in the Armed Forces. I 
believe the letter should be included in 
our Recorp so as to put the problem in 
proper perspective as far as the Armed 
Forces are concerned. 

The letter follows: 


. THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 28, 1953. 
Hon, SAMUEL W. YORTY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Yorty: I refer to that portion 
of your letter of February 3, 1953, which con- 
cerns your article in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of February 2, 1953, entitled “Drug War 
in Korea—Red Challenge to U. N.” 

With reference to the use of drugs in the 
Far East command, the commander in chief 
has continued an aggressive and unceasing 
campaign throughout his forces in an en- 
deavor to wipe out traffic in narcotics. 
One particular difficulty has been the fact 
that the oriental attitude toward narcotics 
has always been more lenient than that of 
the occidental. However, acting on pressure 
from the occupation command, the Japanese 
enacted a narcotics-control law in July 1948 
which greatly strengthened the Far East 
command's control measures, 

On the basis of the ratio of known of- 
fenders to troop strength in the Far East, 
the number of offenders among military per- 
sonnel has declined. Investigations have 
revealed that the majority of military per- 
sonnel who have been apprehended for using 
narcotics admit to use of drugs prior to their 
arrival in the Far East and prior to their 
entry into the Armed Forces. The mere 
possession by military personnel of imple- 
ments which may be used in administering 
drugs has been considered a punishable 
offense. Criminal investigation detachments 
of the Army devote the full energies of a 
portion of their personnel to prevention and 
control measures designed to protect mili- 
tary personnel from peddlers and from pos- 
sible inclination to experiment with drugs. 
In addition, incoming replacements are 
briefed cn the dangers inherent in the use 
of drugs. 

Punitive action against the offense has 
been accented in the Far East command 
rather than using administrative action 
merely to rid the Armed Forces of a problem 
which would thus continue, grow worse, and 
ultimately be inherited by United States 
civil authorities. However, when punitive 
action is taken, it is accompanied by dual 
regard for the medical and psychological as- 
pects of each individual case. In every case 
the object is correction. 

The commanding general, Far East com- 
mand, has reported that all avenues open to 
military law enforcement agencies, in cop- 
ing with the narcotics problem, have been 
thoroughly exploited. Liaison between all 
agencies, occupation, military and civil, is 
excellent and a continued effort to curb the 
traffic in narcotics is a matter of mutual 
desire and concern. 

I appreciate your concern for the moral 
and physical well-being of the personnel in 
the Armed Forces away from the stabilizing 
influence of their home communities. I 
assure you, therefore, that the control of 
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drug traffic and the consumption of nar- 

cotics by personnel in the Armed Forces has 

been and will continue to be a matter of 

grave concern to the Department of Defense. 
Sincerely yours, 


C. E. WILSON. 
Anniversary of Washington Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a day of great significance for the 
Pacific Northwest, and particularly the 
State of Washington, which I have the 
high honor and privilege to serve as Con- 
gressman at Large in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Today, March 2, marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the 
Washington Territory, an area of 193,071 
square miles that include what now is 
the State of Washington plus portions of 
the present States of Idaho and Montana. 

When President Millard Fillmore 
signed the bill establishing Washington 
Territory, he fulfilled the hopes of those 
stalwart pioneers who had met at Cow- 
litz Prairie in 1851 and at Monticello, 
near the present city of Longview, in 
1852 to draft memorials to Congress fav- 
oring the creation of a separate territory 
north of the Columbia River out of the 
great area known as the Oregon Terri- 
tory. 

Those pioneers recognized the many 
advantages that would accrue to the 
Northwest—and to the United States 
as a whole—through the establishment 
of that new Territory. And they saw in 
the ensuing years the advantage that 
would result from granting statehood 
to the area which now comprises the 
State of Washington. It took 36 more 
years to win that statehood—36 years 
to convince the Congress that the far 
northwest tip of our Nation deserved the 
right to be represented by a star in that 
great galaxy which shines so brightly in 
Old Glory. 

The battle of the pioneers of the 
Northwest to gain separate Territorial 
status, and later to gain statehood for 
Washington, was similar to that which 
the residents of Alaska and Hawaii have 
been fighting in an effort to gain state- 
hood for those great Territories. 

As we look back on the proud chapter 
that the State of Washington has writ- 
ten in the history book of the United 
States, let us look ahead to the day— 
which I hope comes soon—when Alaska 
and Hawaii are accepted into full state- 
hood. Congress should act promptly on 
statehood for both these Territories, al- 
lowing them to join us with the rights 
and privileges, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, which the present 48 
States possess. 


A Clock Manufacturer Looks at Free 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to place in the Recor a letter 
which Mr. Fred Lux, president of the Lux 
Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn., has writ- 
ten to Othniel G. Williams, president 
William L. Gilbert Clock Corp., Winsted, 
Conn. 

Mr. Lux, with many years of experi- 
ence in the horological industry, is emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the impact of 
free imports on the watch and clock in- 
dustries of America. The following let- 
ter is a scholarly dissertion on that sub- 
ject, deserving of Congress’ serious con- 
sideration: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1953. 
Mr. O. G. WILLIAMS, 
The Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Corp., 
Winsted, Conn. 

Dear Doc: I was a bit impressd with what 
I feel to be a major over-simplification in 
the effectuation of free trade without any 
tariff barriers whatsoever for the United 
States. It is obvious that the imports and 
exports from a country should be in sub- 
stantial balance, and that any impediments 
placed in the way of either exportation of a 
country’s product or the importation into a 
given country, tend to interfere with a bal- 
anced economy insofar as international trade 
is concerned. 

The simplest procedure to remove impedi- 
ments against importations into the United 
States is to remove all such impediments. 
Tariffs, at the moment, seem to be the ma- 
jor impediment; but, we do have other im- 
pediments such as quotas, and we do ac- 
tually bar importations of products into the 
United States by reason of possible jeopardy 
to the health of our people, or similar rea- 
sons. Just how justifiable some of these 
orders are that block importations into the 
United States, I of course do not know. I 
am mentioning them only by reason of the 
fact that impediments to exportations into 
other countries are standard practice and are 
predicated in numerous instances on con- 
siderations that are economic. Even these 
economic considerations are much less jus- 
tifiable than some stoppages that various di- 
visions of the United States Government use 
for blocking importations. 

I am going to try to confine this not toa 
general subject, but to one specific consid- 
eration that I believe is very important. I 
am going to use our clock industry as an 
example, because I do not presume to be 
sufficiently familiar with’ other industries to 
be competent to use them as examples. 

Tariffs were originally put into effect for 
two reasons. I do not know which was the 
more important, but one was revenue to the 
Federal Government, and for a long period 
the income from tariffs was a major source 
of revenue for the Federal Government. The 
second reason was to afford protection to 
infant industries so as to give them an op- 
portunity to develop some strength and effi- 
ciency during their formative years. 

A third reason that actually exists, but 
probably was not thought of at the time that 
tariffs were originally conceived, was the 
protection of an industry necessary for the 
military defense of the Nation. 

I can recall very distinctly sitting through 
hearings in the last several years before the 
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Committee for Reciprocity Information, and 
studying briefs submitted to that committee 
by various industries. Practically every rep- 
resentative for a specific industry appearing 
before the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, and every brief submitted to that 
committee, made some reference to their 
importance to our national defense. I must 
confess that every one of the arguments 
so put forth had a degree of merit, from 
Spanish moss to lace curtains. I strongly 
fell that the degree of importance of an in- 
dustry to our national defense should be 
given the most serious consideration when 
dealing with the degree of protection to be 
afforded an industry by the powers that be 
in our Federal Government. 

That the clock industry stands very high 
in its importance to our national defense, 
I think is an established fact, but I'll try 
to reiterate the foundation for that fact. 

First, numerous items of ammunition re- 
quire some form of timing device. The large 
majority of timing devices are mechanical. 
Every single bomb that is dropped from an 
airplane has some form of time-delay mech- 
anism to make it safe from the time it is 
manufactured until it is over the target. 
Every round of antiaircraft ammunition re- 
quires a mechanical timing device to be ef- 
festive In destroying enemy aircraft. No end 
of other mechanical-timing-device require- 
ments, such as time-delayed bombs primarily 
used by the Navy, and similar devices come to 
mind. The first two mentioned, however, 
constitute the important items with volume 
running into many, many millions. 

The Germans, when planning world con- 
quest prior to the last war, were very con- 
scious of this fact, and deliberately planned 
and put into effect procedures that ruined 
the clock industries of the countries they 
were to conquer. They did this very simply 
by subsidizing the exports of the German 
clock industry to those countries to a degree 
and over a long enough period to cause the 
abandonment of the manufacture of clocks 
and watches by them. The clock and watch 
industry of France and Great Britain, by 
these tactics, was reduced to a few very small 
specialty shops having no value as sources 
for the millions of timing devices required, 
particularly for artillery ammunition and for 
bomb fuzes. As a consequence, both these 
countries were at the mercy of the superior 
accuracy of German ammunition. 

Fortunately, the American horological in- 
dustry was protected by a tariff, during the 
period of German activities, and both France 
and great Britain—particularly Great Brit- 
ain—were able to procure their ammunition 
timing devices from the United States. If 
it were not for the tariff protection which 
permitted the American clock industry to 
remain strong, there would have been no 
source in the world for Great Britain initially 
and our own Armed Forces ultimately, from 
which to procure the vitally necessary timing 
devices required. I think it is perfectly 
proper to make the statements that by reason 
of the fact that we did have a horological 
industry in the United States, it made it pos- 
sible for the Allied Nations against Germany 
to win the war in a much shorter period and 
with incalculable savings of life and property. 

Great Britain became aware of this condi- 
tion early in the conflict and took the neces- 
sary steps to build up a home horological 
industry. Among the steps so taken was the 
exclusion for all practical purposes of the 
importation of clocks and watches, They 
did not partially exclude them by merely 
raising tariffs, but completely excluded them, 
for all practical purposes, by an embargo. It 
is true that Great Britain today does permit 
the importation of a very small quantity of 
watches and some few clocks, but on a uni- 
lateral trade agreement covering the expor- 
tation from Great Britain of certain specific 
offsetting products, 
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By subsidization, consisting primarily in 
the leasing of plants at a very low cost, by 
developing and training horological engi- 
neers, and by other less direct methods, 
Great Britain has built up one of the largest 
clock industries in the world. While it is 
true that this clock industry does add to 
the exportations from Great Britain, the pri- 
mary purpose is to have an industry from 
which can be drawn the vast quantity of 
timing devices required in the prosecution 
of a modern war. 

France, likewise, found themselves in a 
dire predicament, insofar as their require- 
ment for timing devices was concerned at 
the beginning of the last war. They 
promptly dispatched a Purchasing Commis- 
sion to the United States, and actually 
placed orders with the American horological 
industry for vast quantities of artillery fuses. 
However, these orders were never filled by 
reason of the early conquest of France. It is 
evidence, however, of the necessity of an 
industry capable of producing military tim- 
ing devices. 

France is still conscious of that condition 
and is laboring mightly to build up her 
horological industry, particularly in the Sa- 
voie area of France. I personally visited one 
of the finest horological schools in the world, 
financed by the French Government, located 
in LaCluse, France. I also personally visited 
one of the finest horological laboratories, 
sponsored by the French Government, located 
at Besancon, France. I have been a party 
to some negotiations looking toward the es- 
tablishment of an American type clock in- 
dustry in France. The prime motivation of 
France in all these endeavors is to build up a 
horological industry capable of producing 
military timing devices. 

I might say the same situation prevails in 
Switzerland, but by reason of the fact that 
their regular commercial output of the horo- 
logical industry is so huge, they need not 
make any special effort to maintain a horo- 
logical industry primarily for military pur- 
poses. It is a fact, however, that timing de- 
vices for military equipment were actually 
manufactured in huge quantities by the 
Swiss horological industry during the last 
war, and augmented the production of tim- 
ing devices manufactured by the Germans. 

I am absolutely convinced that the British, 
French and German Governments are very 
conscious of the military requirement of an 
industry capable of producing timing devices 
in vast quantities, and this is evidenced by 
the assistance rendered the horological in- 
dustry by these countries. Iam further con- 
vinced that the United States Government 
is not sufficiently conscious of the import- 
ance of that industry to our military effort; 
that the only considerations being given to 
it by United States Government agencies are 
those predicated strictly on its commercial 
aspects. Action predicated strictly on com- 
mercial aspects, particularly under the phi- 
losophy of trade not aid, will so weaken 
the clock industry that it will not be in po- 
sition to undertake the responsibilities of 
manufacturing military timing devices, and 
that in time it will be réduced to the same 
impotence as applied to the British and 
French industries at the beginning of the 
last war. 

It is a fact that the production of the 
American horological industry today is being 
reduced year by year, by reason of foreign 
competition, and it is a matter of a relatively 
short time when*the volume which can be 
sold by this industry will be insufficient to 
justify its continued production of horo- 
logical instruments. When that happens 
there will be no horological industry and 
our country will be in the same position as 
Great Britain and France were at the be- 
ginning of the last war. 

I do not mean for one moment to infer 
that the horological industry in the United 


States is going bankrupt. ‘The facilities for 
the manufacture of clocks and watches are 
extremely varied and capable of producing 
no end of items other than clocks and 
watches. That this has already taken place 
is evidenced by the fact that every clock 
company today is manufacturing electric 
synchronous clocks. One of the old time 
clock companies has completely abandoned 
the manufacture of spring-powered clocks. 
The degree of skill required for the manufac- 
ture of electric clocks is of an extremely low 
order when compared to the manufacture 
of spring-powered clocks and timing devices. 
We will always have clock companies in the 
United States, but we will not have a horo- 
logical industry, and to the degree that our 
horological industry is forced out of the 
manufacture of horological devices, just to 
that degree will our Armed Forces be de- 
prived of a source for military mechanical- 
timing mechanisms. 

A superficial consideration of this problem 
indicates that the industry should be pro- 
tected by a sufficient tariff against ruinous 
competitive prices from foreign countries, 
made possible by low wage scales. The posi- 
tion taken by some students of this subject 
that this low wage scale is offset in the 
United States by the higher efficiency of our 
operators and the better equipment em- 
ployed is completely fallacious. 

From my personal observation and time 
study, conducted in foreign factories, indi- 
vidual operators are equally as efficient and 
productive as operators in the United States. 
If anything, their productivity per hour on 
the average is higher than operators in the 
United States, simply because they have a 
greater appreciation of the value of their 
jobs and actually work a greater percentage 
of the working period than is generally the 
custom here in the United States, where 
washup time, lunch periods, and such other 
time-consuming factors aré considered an 
employee’s prerogative. 

The equipment used in foreign plants js 
every bit as good, and in some respects, bet- 
ter than is available in the United States. 
It is a fact that there is some equipment 
used in the United States that is not used 
in Europe, simply by reason of the fact that 
the use of such equipment in foreign plants 
is not economically feasible in view of the 
ridiculously low wage rates paid operators. 
Those machines are not used simply because 
the savings would take too long a time to 
amortize the capital investment required. In 
short, our foreign competitors have an ad- 
vantage over American manufacturers since 
they require a lower capital investment for 
the production of horological instruments 
than American manufacturers require. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, it is not possible to raise tariffs suffi- 
cient to offset the cost advantage enjoyed 
by foreign manufacturers. Under the law, 
however, that is the only protection presently 
available. As a matter of fact, clock manu- 
facturers in England and in France receive 
a very much greater degree of protection 
than American manufacturers—in the case 
of England by reason of a complete embargo 
of competitive products, and in the case of 
France by a partial embargo, more or less 
predicated on the availability of dollars. As 
a practical matter, we could not export to 
these countries in any event, since we can- 
not compete with them price wise. But, 
these countries do protect their industry 
from such importations from countries such 
as Japan, where the wage rates are the lowest 
of any industrialized country. 

It is my most sincere belief that in addi- 
tion to the small degree of protection that 
can be afforded the horological industry by 
an increase of tariffs, it should be further 
supported by the Federal Government on a 
stand-by basis, very much the same as the 
Federal Government is supporting our air- 
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craft and air transportation industries, and 
more particularly, our maritime industries. 
I will not make any effort to suggest the 
details of such support, but that the horo- 
logical industry should be in a position to 
maintain itself so as to be available for 
production of military timing devices is ob- 
vious—and has been and is so recognized 
by England, France, and Germany. Failing 
a similar recognition of the importance of 
this industry by the proper authorities in 
the American Government, is to my way of 
thinking, an uncondonable error, 

Sincerely yours, 

THE Lux CLOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 

Frep Lux, President. 


Centennial of Washington Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues from the State of Washington 
have called your attention and the at- 
tention of the Members to the centennial 
celebration of the creation of Washing- 
ton Territory. 

But on March 2, 1853, when President 
Fillmore signed the bill establishing 
Washington Territory he also gave terri- 
torial status to that part of Montana on 
the western slopes of the Rockies. Un- 
til the creation of the Idaho Territory 
10 years later, western Montana was a 
part of the area whose birth is being 
celebrated today in Olympia. Mon- 
tana’s and Washington’s paths paral- 
leled each other long before 1853. In 
1841 Father DeSmet sent to Fort Colville, 
Wash., for the oats, wheat, and potatoes 
that were sown at St. Mary’s Mission 
and harvested as the first crop grown in 
Montana. 

As long ago as 1804, Lewis and Clark 
traveled through Montana on their fa- 
mous expedition that ended on the 
Pacific shores and blazed a trail that led 
to the development of the Northwest. 

In 1889 Montana and Washington 
were admitted to statehood. 

Today the great migration to the 
Northwest that resulted in statehood for 
Washington and Idaho and Montana 
and earlier for Oregon is not yet over. 
Today Montana and Washington are 
twin gateways to Alaska. One hundred 
years ago there were those who protested 
that Washington Territory with less than 
4,000 population was not ready for Ter- 
ritorial government. The same cry is 
being heard today about Alaskan state- 
hood. The Northwest has fulfilled the 
aspirations of our forefathers a century 
ago. Our own people in Alaska will not 
be denied in this generation. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the people 
of Montana I represent, I salute Wash- 
ington on this its 100th birthday and in 
honoring Washington we in Montana 
are ourselves honored for we too were 
once a part of this Territory and we 
share this day with our neighbors in 
the Evergreen State. 
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Socialist Theories Reexamined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day the press reported that the distin- 
guished Socialist leader, writer, and lec- 
turer, Mr. Norman Thomas, had recom- 
mended that the Socialist movement re- 
examine some of its theories and prac- 
tices, the validity and soundness of which 
he has come to doubt. The fact that 
Mr. Thomas has himself publicly ques- 
tioned doctrines he long advocated is a 
tribute to his character and intellectual 
integrity. I feel that Mr. Thomas would 
have discarded most of his Socialist 
theories long ago had he been faced with 
the practical problem of trying to make 
them work. It is really too bad there is 
not some laboratory where sincere 
theorists like Mr. Thomas could them- 
selves test their theories in actual execu- 
tion before spending a life time espous- 
ing them, 

Any experienced legislator or Govern- 
ment administrator is not likely to advo- 
cate socialism if he is able to study our 
Politico-economic system objectively. 
Socialism is a threat to liberty because in 
a Socialist state, political and economic 
power are merged. When government 
wields its vast political powers over the 
citizens and is also their sole employer 
the individual is no longer free in any 
real sense of the word. When any one 
man or group can make the laws govern- 
ing an individuals conduct and also 
grant or refuse him an opportunity to 
make a living, that individual is existing 
under a dictatorship. It is just this sort 
of tyrannical arrangement from which 
man has historically striven to escape 
and yet there are well-meaning theorists 
who suggest that he meekly refasten the 
yoke around his neck on the-ground that 
he has to give up liberty to attain eco- 
nomic security. Just what economic se- 
curity one could hope for under a merged 
monopolistic politico-economic system, I 
fail to see, except on the basis of abject 
and humiliating surrender to arbitrary 
authority. Such a surrender represents 
a negation of the individual dignity of 
man and is inconsistent with our funda- 
mental religious convictions as well as 
our historical quest for more, not less, 
individual liberty, 

One who has seen the power of gov- 
ernment close up and has watched its 
powerful impact upon the daily lives of 
all the citizens, learns to know the need 
to keep such power counterbalanced if 
liberty is to flourish. Our free economic 
system which, to a large extent, divorces 
political from economic power, is the 
best liberty-insurance system yet devised 
out of the experience of our race. Those 
who realize this are not impatient with 
the problems arising from our lack of 
centralized economic authority. 

Communism and socialism have in 
common the centralization and merging 


of political and economic power. This 
has caused some persons to loosely use 
the terms interchangeably in a manner 
unfair to Socialists. The Communist 
Party members are joined in an inter- 
national conspiracy to violently over- 
throw all non-Communist governments 
and substitute class dictatorships. So- 
cialists are committed to a doctrine that 
would destroy liberty but they do not in- 
tend such a result and they advocate 
use only of peaceful democratic processes 
as a means to power. Of course once a 
Socialist decides it is proper to use con- 
spiracy and force to bring about social- 
ism his metamorphosis into a Commu- 
nist is very simple. Many have made 
the switch but many have also stood 
steadfast in opposition to the Commu- 
nists, 

Representatives and Government of- 
cials should never resent those who hon- 
estly oppose their theories or plans no 
matter how vehemently, selfishly, or 
even mistakenly. Such persons or 
groups of persons are a bulwark of lib- 
erty. Without them, and particularly 
without the free economic system which 
permits them to stand up to the Govern- 
ment, the road to servitude would be 
short. Vexatious opposition, conflict of 
opinions, dilatory tactics, biased propa- 
ganda, pressure, lobbying—all these are 
merely symptoms of individual inde- 
pendence which can only be preserved 
while the Government lacks monopolis- 
tic economic power. Speed and effi- 
ciency are easy in a dictatorship—for 
good or for evil. Our way is slower, 
cumbersome, sometimes wasteful, but we 
move by consent of the governed like a 
huge avalanche with irresistible strength 
founded upon freedom. 

I am glad American Socialists are be- 
ginning to see that their theories are in- 
consistent with our cherished liberty. 
In these days of challenge we need con- 
fidence in our ability to make our indig- 
enous system of government and eco- 
nomies fiexibly respond to the changing 
needs of our free people. 


The Ides of March Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, honesty 
and realism are two of the characteris- 
tics which any sound public administra- 
tion must offer. Substitute “pessimism” 
and “grimness” for these terms, and you 
have a down-to-earth description of 
what faces the Eisenhower regime in the 
next 4 years. 

Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, on 
the eve of the March 15 tax-collection 
deadline, has indicated the difficulties 
which lie in the way of balancing the 
Federal budget during the coming fiscal 
year, and even in the 1955 fiscal year. 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey has offered the view that it 
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will take 2 to 3 months before the ad- 
ministration’s executive departments 
can present tax recommendations to 
Congress. This will bring the Nation 
close to the June 30 expiration date for 
corporate excess-profits taxes, and the 
issue presented by this important legis- 
lation will have to be met head on. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Sam’s citizens are 
lining up all over the country to pay the 
largest income tax load in world history. 
It is a tribute to taxpayers, which means 
all of us, that America has established a 
pattern of accurate, honest, and prompt 
tax payment in contrast to the practices 
long winked at in many other nations 
where responsible citizenship is loudly 
praised and seldom practiced. 


An Arizona Editor Discusses the POW 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, elsewhere 
in the Appendix of the Recorp I am in- 
serting the text of my article on the pris- 
oner-of-war issue in Korea, which was 
published in the Arizona Daily Star re- 
cently. In that same issue of the Star, 
the editor, Mr. W. R. Mathews, devoted 
his entire editorial column to a discus- 
sion of my article. 


Although our views on this issue differ, 
I am glad to insert Mr. Mathews’ edito- 
rial into the Recorp so that both sides 
of the issue are presented. His editorial, 
which was published in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1953, is as follows: 

A REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN HELLER 

Elsewhere on this page the Star reprints 
a letter from Congressman Louis B. HELLER, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., in which he answers in a 
calm, objective manner the editorial cam- 
paign the Star has been waging on the 
prisoner-of-war issue in Korea. 

Mr. HELLER’s letter reflects not only the 
nationwide interest the Star has stirred up 
on the subject, but also the official policy 
of the State Department under both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations. 

As most readers of the Star know, the 
Star’s contention is that since the 1949 
Geneva treaty on prisoners of war, whieh 
we signed and to which we have officially 
claimed adherence, and the 1929 Geneva 
treaty which we signed and the Senate rati- 
fied, expressly require the mandatory return 
of all prisoners of war upon the signing of 
an agreement to end hostilities, we should 
honor such treaties. 

Gen. William Harrison, head of the truce 
team, announced many months ago that the 
only thing standing in the way of signing a 
cease-fire agreement was the dispute over 
the return of prisoners of war. The Star 
has insisted that since we went to war in 
Korea to uphold the rule of law, we should 
be the last to use so-called humanitarian 
principles, to justify the repudiation of a 
treaty by reading into it provisions that do 
not appear. 

Mr. HELLER’s letter makes plain that the 
big reason we are refusing to agree to return 
those prisoners that object to returning is 
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that we hope by setting such a precedent 
to win, in a future war, the mass surrender 
of enemy soldiers. The idea is that if sol- 
diers of our enemies know we will give them 
freedom, they will surrender in masses. 

He quotes General Bradley and the New 
York Times to this effect, but he conspicu- 
ously omits saying a word about the so-called 
“safe-conduct passes” some apologists have 
given as the main reason, They have claimed 
that we cannot go back on our promised 
word, yet neither Mr. Acheson in his speech 
before the U. N. on October 24, nor HELLER 
offered an alibi. 

As Mr. Acheson made plain in his speech, 
the prisoners were screened by asking each 
one his wishes. The leaflets had nothing to 
do with determining those prisoners that did 
not want to be returned. 

Mr. HELLER cites accurately the U. N. rec- 
ord, which represents American official policy 
in this instance. The U. N. resolution said 
a correct “interpretation” of the 1949 treaty 
really meant that prisoners of war were to 
be given full “opportunity” to be repatriated. 
Since the U. N. was willing to provide this 
opportunity, and let each prisoner freely 
choose, its stand was therefore correct. 

This is reading into the context of a treaty 
a word which does not appear in the docu- 
ment. With equal propriety we could so 
“interpret” our draft law. Instead of com- 
pelling our men to serve in Korea, we could, 
with equal justification, interpret the law to 
say they would have the “opportunity” to 
make a free choice about being sent to 
Korea. 

So here we have a Congressman, sincerely 
speaking the official policy of our Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations, granting to 
prisoners of war “an unrestricted opportunity 
for decision,” but making no such legal in- 
terpretation for our men drafted for military 
service. 

_He quotes Mr. Churchill, who speaks elo- 
quently in calling involuntary return of pris- 
oners “the price of dishonor,” but who rages 
at Iran for dishonoring a treaty it has signed. 
It’s all right for Britain to break treaties; 
it's all wrong for others. 

However, we get back to the big point of 
Mr. HELLER’s discussion, which is the pains- 
taking explanation he makes about how our 
stand has become a basic part of our psycho- 
logical warfare campaign. Although this 
policy has brought negligible results in Ko- 
rea, our public officials say that it will bring 
results in some future great war. 

Out of all of the hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese soldiers that have opposed us in 
Korea, we have captured only 20,000. Despite 
the fact, we have assured 14,000 of these they 
would not be forcibly repatriated, and have 
dropped seductive leaflets by the millions be- 
hind the Chinese lines, instead of mass sur- 
renders, the Chinese fight bitterly to the last. 
How much more blood must be shed to prove 
such a theory wrong? 

In the face of this record our top policy 
makers indulge in wishful thinking of what 
might happen in some possible future war, 
to prolong the war in Korea by making a 
public record of refusing to negotiate a cease- 
fire until the enemy agrees to our policy on 
prisoners. 

Mr. HELLER glosses over the precedent this 
sets of what we are going to do in a big war 
with the prisoners we capture. He denies 
that we have to give them citizenship, but 
remains silent about giving them permanent 
asylum in our country. As to those in Korea, 
he suggests the evasive policy of “Their fu- 
ture would have to await mutual consulta- 
tion under conditions obtaining after the 
Korean conflict.” 

Since Mr. HELLER’s letter sets forth official 
policy, its implication should be understood 
by Arizona fathers, mothers, and husbands. 
Young men, and this coming summer many 
husbands, will be drafted. In a few months 


some of them will be serving in Korea. Some 
of them are going to be killed and maimed 
in order to carry out a principle of psycholo- 
gical warfare that has failed and that has 
unnecessarily, under the mask of humani- 
tarianism, prolonged hostilities in Korea. 

In all probability Mr. HELLER’S policy re- 
flects the majority opinion in Congress. That 
policy will not be changed until people, here 
in Arizona and elsewhere, think enough of 
their sons and husbands to write to their 
Congressmen and Senators and demand a 
change. 


Commemorative Stamp for Coal Miners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include a copy of House Reso- 
lution 32, of the 68th General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, calling upon the 
Post Office Department, with approval 
of Congress, to issue a commemorative 
stamp honoring the coal miners and coal 
industry of America: 


Whereas although the United States Post 
Office Department has issued myriad special 
commemorative stamps, there has never been 
a stamp issued in honor of the great Ameri- 
can coal industry or the great American coal 
miner; and 

Whereas the first discovery of coal on the 
North American continent was made in 1669 
by Father Hennepin in what is now La Salle 
County, Ill; and 

Whereas coal is America’s and mankind’s 
greatest natural resource and the cornerstone 
of our industrial economy; and 

Whereas the heroic valor of the more than 
one hundred fifteen thousand American coal 
miners who have lost their lives in the course 
of their noble vocation ought to be commem- 
orated in a very special fashion and en- 
shrined in the hearts and minds of all Amer- 
icans; and 

Whereas the State of Illinols is a large 
coal producing State and is eternally in- 
debted to the coal miner; and 

Whereas although repeated requests have 
been made during the last 8 years to the 
office of the Postmaster General for a com- 
memorative stamp in honor of the coal in- 
dustry and the coal miner, no action has yet 
been taken: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we respectfully request the 
Postmaster General and the Members of the 
Congress of the United States to give imme- 
diate affirmative consideration to the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp, commemo- 
rating the coal industry and the coal miners 
of America, and bearing the fitting inscrip- 
tion: “That our dead shall not have died in 
vain;” and that a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the Honorable Arthur Summerfield, 
Postmaster General of the United States, and 
to each of the Members of the 83d Congress 
from the State of Ilinois. 

Adopted by the house, February 17, 1953. 

WARREN T. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
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Congressman Doyle, of H. R. 1542, Com- 
pliments Colleague Rees or H. R. 2466, 
re Free Postage for Armed Forces of 
United States, Worldwide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy this morning that H. R. 2466, by 
the distinguished chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, was 
unanimously passed on the Consent 
Calendar, for this bill, which was filed 
on February 2, 1953, for the purpose of 
amending the act of July 12, 1950, was 
again for the purpose of admitting any 
first-class letter mail-free which is sent 
by members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States while on active duty in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 
Korea and such other areas as the Presi- 
dent may hereafter designate as combat 
zones or theaters of military operations; 
or while hospitalized outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States when 
such hospitalization is a result of service 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and including the Territories 
thereof. The bill, H. R. 1542, which I. 
filed January 13, 1953, and was also re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, while expressly pro- 
viding for free postage for members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
either while on active duty in the con- 
tinental United States or elsewhere, and 
including the Territories, should be 
transmitted in the mails free of postage, 
I very much like the additional provi- 
sions of H. R. 2466, which expressly set 
forth that our distinguished men from 
Korea or in other combat areas, or while 
hospitalized outside the continental 
United States, should also have this free 
mail service. I feel sure that H. R. 1542 
encompassed the same worthy objective, 
but I think the express declaration of 
this availability of free postage for men 
so hospitalized is very much better than 
leaving it as it was in H. R. 1542. 

I was glad also there was no time 
limit in H. R. 2466 for the expiration 
of this worthy benefit and recognition 
of the heroism of these men in Korea 
and elsewhere who are defending our 
national freedoms against godless to- 
talitarian aggression abroad in Korea, 
Indochina, Indonesia, and such other 
places in the world. This is another 
very material improvement over the text 
of H. R. 1542, but I was very sure that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Rees, and his able associates 
would concentrate on improving the sev- 
eral bills along the line of H. R. 1542 
which were referred to his committee 
and H. R. 2466 this day unanimously 
passed by the House on the Consent 
Calendar is the sort of a bill I am very 
happy to have vigorously supported. It 
was a very great and worthy improve- 
ment over what I believe to be the worthy 
objective of H. R. 1542, 
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But now, Mr. Speaker, I call your at- 
tention to the provisions of H. R. 1541, 
filed by me January 13, 1953, and which 
provides for reduced postage on airmail 
parcel post sent to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States while on 
active duty in Korea or such other areas 
as the President of the United States 
may designate as combat zones or active 
theaters of operation. This. bill, which 
I so filed on January 13 provides that 
the rate of postage on parcels not ex- 
ceeding 5 pounds should be reduced by 
75 percent to the distinguished members 
of our Armed Forces as herein stated, 
and that the bill shall continue until 
December 31, 1953. 

In this matter again, Mr. Speaker, I 
am hopeful that the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee chairman and his 
worthy associates on that important 
committee will bring forth from the 
committee a bill for our attention which 
treats of the subject of free postage for 
parcel-post packages, and which bill I 
hope will be much more inclusive than 
my own. Mr. Speaker, such a bill re- 
lated to parcel-post packages will enable 
all dependents and loved ones and cher- 
ished friends of these distinguished men 
on the battle fronts fighting against 
world conspiracy of military commu- 
nism to receive from back home more 
tokens of the continued love and esteem 
and affection with which these men and 
women in the front lines fighting for 
democracy are held by their loved ones 
back in the States. 

When I was recently in Japan, Hong 
Kong, Guam, Korea, and way stations, 
as a member of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee, and visited our boys at the 
fighting front and in the military hos- 
pitals also, I again became convinced 
that these seemingly little postal bene- 
fits were, in fact, substantial morale 
builders, 


Speaking of Wakes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the joyousness of the honeymoon days 
do these Democratic ears of mine discern 
a discordant note of ominous portent? 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, for many 
years, has been a power in the Republi- 
can Party. He is not given to using light 
words when his feeling is running heavy. 

On the chance that some of my distin- 
guished Republican colleagues in the 
press of their congressional duties may 
have missed the last paragraph of an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune and 
Washington Times-Herald of February 
27, 1953, I am extending my remarks to 
include the paragraph, which reads: 

If the Republicans are going to offer the 
country a wake instead of a reason for being 
happy, they are already, after 5 weeks, on 


the way out. They had better get that 
straight right now. 


As one abhoring the nosing into the 
domestic affairs of others I must leave 
to my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle further discussion, I trust they will 
understand that mine is merely the 
friendly service of an observing by- 
stander. 


About the Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am placing 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1953. It contains an analysis 
of some of the provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. 

The editorial follows: 


ABOUT THE IMMIRGATION Law 


In his message President Eisenhower men- 
tioned the need for amending the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, usually spoken of 
as the McCarran Act. “Liberal” pressure 
groups have been rejoicing, inferring that 
the President condemned the law. 


PROVISION FOR CHANGE 


Mr. Eisenhower did not specify changes in 
the law. He merely followed a dictate of 
the law itself in his statement about it. For 
section 401-A of the McCarran Act recog- 
nizes its imperfections and provides for its 
amendment. It sets up a joint congressional 
committee whose function is to make 4 con- 
tinuing study of “(1) the administration of 
this act and its effect on the national secu- 
rity, the economy and the social welfare of 
the United States, and (2) such conditions 
within or without the United States which, 
in the opinion of the committee, might have 
any bearing on the immigration and na- 
tionality policy of the United States.” The 
committee is to make reports to the Senate 
and the House from time to time. 

In this respect the McCarran Act has a 
parallel in the Taft-Hartley Act, which also 
provides for continuous study of itself with 
the aim of its own revision. There are other 
parallels, too: both acts have been de- 
nounced savagely by people who do not know 
what they are about; both are the results 
of long congressional study; both are based 
on prior law; both were passed by resounding 
majorities over Presidential vetoes; both were 
sabotaged by the Executive whose duty it was 
to enforce them in their spirit and their 
letter. 

The most recent sniping at the McCarran 
Act has been aimed toward some of its pro- 
cedural requirements, such as the clumsy 
sifting of foreign ships’ companies before 
they are permitted liberty ashore, but the 
objective of all attacks on the McCarran Act 
is the destruction of the national origins 
quota system for admission of immigrants. 


QUOTA BASIS BACKGROUND 


The quota system is not new with the 
McCarran Act; it was picked up in the new 
codification of immigration law from the act 
of 1924, which was a revision of the act of 
1921. The act of 1924 provided that in any 
year there should be admitted to the United 
States not more than 2 percent of the num- 
ber of foreign-born individuals of any na- 
tionality resident in the United States as 
determined by the 1890 census. The census 
of 1890 was chosen because it was believed to 
show better than later ones the racial com- 
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position of United States population in 1924, 
The McCarran Act designates the 1920 census 
as the determinant. 

The laws of 1921 and 1924 were aimed 
frankly at limiting immigration. Even then, 
immigration restriction had been agitated 
for a long time. American labor organiza- 
tions had favored restriction as far back as 
the 1880's. A Presidential commission re- 
ported in 1910 that restriction “was demand- 
ed by economic, moral, and social considera- 
tions.” When Congress was finally moved to 
set a drastic limit on immigration it chose 
the national origins principle because that 
principle seemed then, and proved to be, one 
that was free of political pressure. It was 
founded on history, on the record. And it 
could be argued that immigrants of the same 
stocks as their predecessors would assimilate 
more easily. 

The acts of 1921 and 1924 discriminated 
among immigrants and so does the McCarran 
Act. But what kind of an immigration law 
would not discriminate? The opponents of 
the act would discriminate, too. They would 
kill the national origins quota formula and 
replace it with a commission which would 
choose among immigrants as its emotions 
moved it. What the pressure groups want 
is embodied in the year-end report of the 
President's (Truman's) Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. This Com- 
mission held hearings for several months 
(Congresses studied for the McCarran Act 
for several years) and came up with the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

A commission to be established to take the 
detail of immigration control from Congress. 
This commission would have wide power to 
assign immigration quotas anywhere in the 
world. 

The commission’s quota assignments to 
be governed by five general factors: it would 
pass Judgment on the right of asylum on 
the reunion of families, on the need of the 
United States for people of particular talents 
and skills, on the special needs of other free 
countries to export surplus population, and 
on the desire for general migration of people 
who do not fall in any of the other four 
groups. 

OMNIPOTENT COMMISSION 

In other words, immigration would not be 
restricted or sifted as the American people 
want it restricted and sifted (as they ex- 
pressed their wish through a large majority 
of their very deliberate representatives in 
Congress) but would be assigned by a com- 
mission on the assumption that the United 
States should get what the commission 
thinks the country ought to have. 

Not only that: while the proponents of 
this plenipotentiary commission denounce 
the national origins quota system for its 
pseudoscientific racist discrimination (al- 
though the only science involved is statis- 
tics), they drag in a phony demographic 
theory that was demolished a generation ago. 
They speak of the special needs of countries 
to export surplus population as if population 
pressure can be reduced by transporting a 
certain amount of it. R. R. Foerster’s Ital- 
ian Emigration of Our Times (1919) demon- 
strated more than a generation ago that 
while Italy had been sending forth emigrants 
in huge numbers for many years, its popula- 
tion actually increased while the great migra- 
tion was going on (1880-1910). 

The pressures on an immigration commis- 
sion using its discretion would be terrific. 
To set up such a commission, the Baltimore 
Sun observed, “would be like assigning the 
allocation of gasoline service stations to the 
city council.” 

The McCarran Act obviously needs some 
amendments. For example, the United States 
should be made more accessible for visiting 
scholars. There are other matters of detail, 
such as the one about combing the crews of - 
incoming ships. But these are mostly pro- 
cedural matters. They do not touch on the 
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principle of limiting immigration by law, 
based on a formula inaccessible to pressure, 
rather than by men, that is to say, by 
bureaucrats. 

UNITED STATES POLICY LISERAL 


Americans have no reason to be ashamed 
of their immigration policy. It is a more 
liberal policy than that of any of the British 
dominions which tempt immigrants, and it 
accepts more aliens, year in and year out, 
than any other country in the world. 

The change has come because the world 
and the United States have changed. We 
cannot again open the gates as we did in 
1907, when 1,285,000 immigrants came to 
America in a single year. 


The Panama Canal Must Remain 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, since 1945 
the subject of interoceanic canals has 
been a topic of much discussion. A re- 
cent contribution is an informative 
article by Dr. Ira E. Bennett, former edi- 
tor of the Washington Post, published in 
June 1952 issue of the National Republic. 

An extensive bibliographical list on 
the Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States, prepared by Hon. Ciark W. 
THOMPSON, of Texas, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Operation of the Panama Canal un- 
der House Resolution 44, 81st Congress, 
was published in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 
16, page A5580. Subsequent issues of 
the Record contain additional articles on 
this subject. 

To make Dr. Bennett's recent con- 
tribution more readily available to the 
Congress, I include its full text: 

Tue PANAMA CANAL Must REMAIN AMERICAN 
(By Ira E. Bennett) 

‘Transfer of control of the Panama Canal 
to the United Nations—that is part of a plan 
for developing the United Nations into a 
world government in which the United States 
would be outvoted. 

Several indirect hints have been made that 
certain governments are conferring on this 
plan. Open suggestions that the Panama 
Canal should be internationalized have been 
made both here and abroad. Premier Nehru, 
of India, is one of the proponents of United 
Nations’ control of the canal. Henry Wallace 
is another. 

A naked proposal to snatch control from 
the United States would meet with a decisive 
rebuff. Probably most Americans would 
favor withdrawal from the United Nations 
rather than surrender American control of 
the canal. 

But it is not this naked proposal that is 
planned. A more subtle approach is under 
consideration, which the United States Goy- 
ernment unwittingly facilitated when it de- 
vised the scheme for circumventing the So- 
viet veto in the Security Council of the U. N. 

Under its charter, the U. N. General As- 
sembly can discuss any subject. Its discus- 
sions of economic subjects reverberate 
around the world. It has power of its own, 
as witness the vote whereby the United 
States is forced to pay more than one-third 
of the cost of supporting the U. N. * + + 

A similar combination is forming to give 
the U. N. control of all international water- 


ways, including the Suez and Panama Canals, 
the Danube River, and the Dardanelles. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites are engineer- 
ing this combination. 

Communist influence at Panama was pow- 
erful in inducing the General Assembly to 
reject the treaty with the United States, 
whose purpose was to provide better air de- 
fense of the canal. Relations between the 
United States and Panama are unsatisfac- 
tory, under cover of formally friendly inter- 
course. 

Involved in the general plan is the age- 
old determination of Moscow to hold control 
of the Dardanelles. The urge to get into the 
Mediterranean does not abate. It inflames 
the Kremlin against Tito of Yugoslavia, and 
hangs like a tornado cloud over Turkey. 

Moscow made strenuous efforts to get a 
foothold at the Straits when the Treaty of 
Montreux was up for revision, but a crisis 
was temporarily staved off by the combined 
efforts of British and American diplomats. 
The pressure continues. Meetings are now 
being held at Ankara and Istanbul, in which 
Americans take part, aiming at discovering 
the trends of Soviet intrigue and check- 
mating attempts to draw in sympathetic gov- 
ernments. No effort is spared by Ambassador 
McGhee and other Near East representatives 
of the United States to bolster Turkey’s re- 
sistance to Soviet blandishments and 
threats. Commercial agreements very favor- 
able to Turkish interests are im process of 


Turkey's armed forces. s 

To what extent underground American in- 
fluences are at work to promote transfer of 
Panama Canal control to the U. N. is, of 
course, not revealed, but there is evidence 
that such influence is considerable. Other- 
wise the attitude of certain foreign govern- 
ments cannot be explained. Countries whose 
existence depends upon the generosity of the 
United States are strangely stubborn in op- 
position to the United States when they are 
asked to resist any plan for internationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal. India, itself, not 
long ago was said to be starving; volunteer 
wheat shipments were made by Americans 
who were impatient with the delays of Con- 
gress; and finally India was relieved at a cost 
of $190,000,000. This aid represented a 
money profit to India, as well as relief of 
her population. Yet India on more than one 
occasion has been anything but friendly to 
the United States in U. N. matters. 

India is slated for “liberation” by Moscow. 
Premier Nehru knows this only too well. He 
may have been pressed by Moscow into mak- 
ing the declaration that the U. N. should 
take.over the Panama Canal. The attitude 
of India toward Moscow is on the Gandhi 
model of passiveness, pacifism, and nonre- 
sistance. It is a good field for American 
disloyalists to cultivate—and there are other 
fields. 

Communist plotting aims at U. N. control 
of the Suez Canal as a means of shutting off 
oil to Britain and the United States. The 
British-American idea of forming a regional 
authority to control the canal, to include 
Turkey and Egypt, seems to be blocked by 
something more than the quarrel between 
Britain and Egypt. Near East intrigue is 
difficult for us in the West to understand. 
It includes assassination when desirable. 
‘Cairo and Istanbul are hotbeds of conspiracy 
in which Communist agents are active. 

The policy of the United States toward 
Suez Canal control has not been elaborated, 
but one thing is certain: the United States 
‘will not under any circumstances permit the 
Suez Canal to be closed. The supply of oil 
from the Persian Gulf must not fail, because 
the defense of Western Europe depends in 
large measure upon naval operations. At one 
time, soon after the shutdown of the Abadan 
refinery in Iran, the United States Atlantic 
Fleet had only 5 days’ supply of oil. Emer- 
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gency shipments from Venezuela relieved the 
danger of shortage. The western powers, in- 
cluding the United States, have readjusted 
the oil supply so that there is now no danger 
of shortage in spite of the Abadan shutdown, 
but the new distributing system depends 
upon passage of tankers through the Suez 
Canal. Therefore, no matter what political 
upheavals may occur in the Near East, the 
American Fleet will keep the canal open, if 
need be, 

To return to Panama, the United States 
must soon take account of changes there. 
More than 500 ocean-going vessels are now 
passing through the canal every month. 
The capacity of the canal must be increased 
to cope with growing traffic. Carriage of 
freight by air has no appreciable effect upon 
canal traffic. The nations still need food, 
machinery, munitions, ships, and other 
freight that cannot go by air; and the volume 
of canal business increases as population in- 
creases in many countries. 

In 1939, with war impending, Congress pro- 
vided for a separate detached third-lock 
system at Panama, to take care of vessels too 
wide to go through existing locks, and also 
to insure to some extent continued operation 
in some locks, even if others should be 
wrecked by bombs. Holes for two sets of 
locks were dug, but after spending about ` 
$75,000,000 the project was abandoned. The 
contractor, a very enterprising individual, 
started a propaganda agitation for resump- 
tion of the project, or for construction of a 
sea-level canal. 

There are still firm believers in the idea 
of a sea-level canal at Panama, but since 
the death of the enterprising contractor in 
question, little public propaganda has been 
evident. A sea-level canal would be a juicy 
plum for engineers, machinery-makers, and 
contractors, since it would cost not less than 
$5 billion, and probably twice that sum. 

One suggestion made by the sea-level en- 
thusiasts is that such a canal would be in- 
destructible by bombing, while the lock sys- 
tem might be put out of commission. Care- 
ful study of this subject has been made by 
subcommittees in Congress, and they have 
turned down the sea-level idea for these 
reasons: 

Enormously long excavation through miles 
of rock and swamp with mudbanks on each 
side would be too costly to undertake and 
maintain, in view of floods. Atomic bomb- 
ing of a sea-level canal would be just as ob- 
structive of traffic as bombing of locks. The 
present canal can be adapted to much great- 
er traffic and wider locks can be provided if 
desired. Locks would be necessary even on 
a sea-level canal, on account. of the tidal 
difference between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Much of the excavation would be 

solid rock, at enormous expense, 
down to 135 feet below the present water 
level, and 30 miles of earth dams would be 
required to control floodwaters, All that a 
sea-level could accomplish in capacity and 
security can be obtained by changes in the 
present canal, at much less cost in time and 
money. 

The so-called Terminal Lake plan seems to 
be preferred by disinterested experts. This 
plan calis for creation of a lake on the Pa- 
cific side, corresponding with Gatun Lake on 
the other side; raising of the water level to 
that of Gatun; doing away with certain 
locks and thereby saving transit time by 
eliminating bottlenecks. The idea of pro- 
viding lakes at each end of the canal, to fa- 
cilitate and stabilize navigation, was sug- 
gested before the present canal was built, 
and it now appears to be winning favor be- 
cause of its combined and moderate 
cost. It is claimed that the proposed sea- 
level canal and the abandoned third-lock 
project failed to take account of navigational 
needs. The latter plan, now suspended, 
called for acute angles which would haye 
caused bottlenecks in the transit of larger 
vessels, ` 
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It has been suggested in Congress that a” 
new canal commission be appointed, to con- 
sist of expert engineers, to consider all plans 
for increasing transoceanic-traffic facilities 
at Panama and perhaps through Nicaragua. 
The control of the Panama Canal by mili- 
tary engineers is said to have delayed con- 
sideration of navigational improvements in 
the present system, Civilian engineers and 
experienced seamen, therefore, should share 
in developing plans for improving present 
canal facilities. 

Consideration of a canal through Nicara- 
gua drew renewed interest because of the 
visit of President Somoza to Washington. 
The Bryan-Chamorro Treaty gives to the 
United States the perpetual right to run a 
canal between the oceans through Lake Nica- 
ragua. 

Whatever may be the outcome of current 
discussions, it seems certain that Congress 
and the people will stoutly resist all schemes 
to divest the United States of sole control of 
the Panama Canal and any canal that may 
be built through Nicaragua. 


Address of Senator Richard B. Russell at 
Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner, Raleigh, 
N. C., February 28, 1953 ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Saturday nigħt one of the great 
leaders of the Democratic Party, Senator 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, spoke to 
Democrats attending a Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in Raleigh, N. C. 

Senator RUSSELL, who was a strong 
contender for the presidential nomina- 
tion last year, got down to brass tacks 
and dealt realistically in his speech with 
some unvarnished facts which have 
needed realistic handling for some time. 

Senator Russet, in an able and elo- 
quent manner called attention to some 
grievous errors and mistakes within the 
Democratic Party. These must be cor- 
rected if the party is to remain a strong, 
unified political force, and if its leaders 
and adherents expect to regain the posi- 
tion of leadership in the American Gov- 
ernment which they frittered away 
through listening too much to radical 
Johnnies-come-lately masquerading as 
liberals, whose course was charted away 
from States’ rights and other traditional 
principles of the Democratic Party. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I insert Senator Rus- 
SELL’s speech herewith: 

I am happy to salute the militant democ- 
racy of North Carolina. You are to be con- 
gratulated on the steadfastness which en- 
abled your great Commonwealth to be among 
the 9 States that withstood the Repub- 
lican gale which almost swept the country 
clean on November 4 past. While my own 
State of Georgia gave the national ticket 
the largest Democratic majority and the high- 
est percentage of its total votes, North Caro- 
lina delivered more electoral votes to the 
Democratic national candidates than any 
other State. 

The last election brought to an end 20 
eventful and history-packed years, through 
which leaders of the Democratic Party di- 


rected the destinies of this Nation and, in- 
deed, the free world. It will profit us noth- 
ing to indulge in lengthy post mortems. We 
know our defeat cannot be laid to any lack 
of ability of our national ticket. Adlai 
Stevenson and JOHN SPARKMAN are great 
Americans. It is doubtful that the head of 
any national ticket has ever demonstrated 
greater power of expression than Governor 
Stevenson in his campaign pronouncements, 

While the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent received a large popular majority, it is 
noteworthy that the Democratic Party showed 
a remarkable vitality even in defeat. The 
Republicans have a very slim margin in both 
Houses of Congress. As a matter of fact, the 
Democratic candidates for the Congress 
throughout the Nation received a substan- 
tial majority of the popular vote over the 
total Republican congression:1 vote. 

But the last election is behind us. We 
now look to the future. What is our proper 
course if we are to assure that the Demo- 
cratic Party is to assume national leader- 
ship in the next election? We know that 
our party holds high place in the hearts of 
millions in every section of the Nation. 
Many of these strayed into the Republican 
fold in the last campaign. The American 
people know that the Democratic Party was 
conceived and founded as the party of all 
the people. We can regain the power to 
serve the people by building our party upon 
a broader base as the party of all the people. 
So long as the Democratic Party was big 
enough and strong enough to unite Ameri- 
cans from all walks of life and from every 
section of the United States, it was victori- 
ous. We will win elections in the future 
if we keep the Democratic Party democratic 
and defeat the efforts of all special-interest 
groups to use the party as an instrument 
to attain selfish ends or special privileges. 

Tonight we honor the two patron saints 
of our party—Jefferson and Jackson. If we 
will be true to the fundamental principles 
enunciated by them, the American people 
will call us again to the helm. If we betray 
those principles or permit any special-inter- 
est group or bloc to dominate and direct 
the Democratic Party as a captive party, we 
will neither enjoy nor deserve future 
victories. 

There is room in the Democratic Party for 
every segment of American political life 
except the seekers of special privilege or 
those who would use force or violence to 
destroy the American way of life. We must 
not permit the voice of any pressure group, 
however strident, to drown out all of the 
other voices of the Democratic Party. 

As the party of the people we have always 
placed special emphasis on human values. 

The Democratic Party has always been the 
party of labor. It holds more hope for those 
who toil. It has brought labor its greatest 
gains. Labor votes are essential to our suc- 
cess, but if we permit the Democratic Party 
to become the labor party instead of the 
party of labor, we cannot win. When the 
Democratic Party loses, labor loses. 

The Democratic Party is the party of the 
farmer. We have always demanded equal 
opportunity within our economy for those 
who produce the food and fiber necessary 
for our existence. But if our party should 
be recognized as a farmers’ party—or even a 
farmer-labor party—it cannot be restored 
to power. 

In our party have been enrolled most of 
those who belong to what is called the great 
“middle class.” We have also had in our 
ranks large numbers of professional men and 
leaders of business and finance who are wise 
enough to realize that their welfare is de- 
pendent upon prosperity of the masses. 

The support of these elements is necessary 
to victory. We lost many of them in the 
last campaign. They are not attracted by 
special bids for bloc votes. They believe in 
the democratic doctrine of “equal rights to 
all, special privileges to none.” They are 
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opposed to governmental waste and to group 
favoritism. Our policies for the future must 
be broad enough and democratic enough to 
reenlist their active interest in party victory. 

Taxation in accordance to ability to pay is 
one of the cardinal tenets of our democratic 
faith. World dangers have compelled us to 
resort to burdensome taxation to enable our 
country to survive. While remaining true 
to our basic philosophy of taxation, we must 
make sure that it is applied to meet the ne- 
cessities of raising revenue and not as a 
means of penalizing success. 

The American system has always recog- 
nized that unusual genius, capacity, and en- 
ergy is entitled to its reward. Those who 
possess these traits will accumulate more 
than those who do not. In this belief is 
found the strength and reasons for growth 
of our economic system. The Democratic 
Party must turn a deaf ear to those who, in 
whatever guise, threaten the right of private 
property. 

There are those who would have us to 
drink of the fatal potion of national state 
socialism. We must resolutely reject their 
enticements. 

The rights of the several States guaranteed 
by the Constitution must be maintained if 
we are to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment. The shores of history are littered 
with the wrecks of civilizations that per- 
mitted the concentration of all of the powers 
of Government in one pair of hands. Our 
greatest heritage from Jefferson is the lesson 
that our priceless individual rights and lib- 
erties can only be maintained by keeping 
the police power in the several States. We 
must never desert the principle of home 
rule and local self-government. 

We must fight every trend toward a na~ 
tional police state, or any of the other evil 
manifestations of communism, to the. very 
death. 

We must never forget that we of the Demo. 
cratic Party are the historic custodians of 
the individual rights and liberties set forth 
in the Bill of Rights which have enabled the 
American people to enjoy more freedom than 
any other people who have ever lived under 
the canopy of heaven. 

I am proud that I am a constitutional 
Jeffersonian Democrat. The devotion of 
Members of the Congress from Southern 
States to Jeffersonian principles has not en- 
deared them to an element which is some- 
times in and sometimes out of the Demo- 
cratic Party—but whether in or out always 
seeks to mold the party to its image. 

Those who claim to be spokesmen for this 
element have proclaimed so often and so vo- 
ciferously that most Democratic Members 
of the Congress from the South are reaction- 
aries that they have almost convinced them- 
selves of the validity of this charge. 

We refuse to permit them to measure us by 
their standards. In the words of that great 
Democrat, Alfred E. Smith, “Let us look at 
the record.” The record of the past 20 years 
discloses that most of the progressive legis- 
lation which has gone on the statutes under 
the Democratic administrations was handled 
in the Congress and sponsored to passage 
by Democratic Congressmen from Southern 
States. Very little of this legislation could 
have been enacted without the support of 
Southern Democrats. 

I do not claim that we have on all oc- 
casions conformed to the views of others 
who also call themselves Democrats. 

The majority of Democratic Members of 
Congress from the Southern States have 
fought relentlessly to preserve the rights of 
the several States as guaranteed under the 
Constitution. 

We have striven to preserve the system of 
checks and balances which is the genius of 
our Government. We have opposed every 
effort which would give the Executive con- 
trol of the judiciary or of the Congress or 
would permit any one of the three branches 
of our Government to dominate the other, 
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We have defended the right of private 
property guaranteed by the Constitution and 
have insisted that under that guaranty the 
privilege of control of legally ac- 
quired is an essential part of that right. 

We have undertaken to prevent the un- 
bridled spread of Federal bureaucracy which 
threatened to make of sovereign States mere 
vassals of the National Government. 

In the eyes of some of these self-styled 
liberals, this is the course of reaction. 

I proclaim it proudly as the very essence 
of Jeffersonian democracy under our Consti- 
tution. 

Our most severe critics have formed a 
number of political groups under different 
titles. Many of their leaders ere members 
of several different organizations. Much has 
been said of interlocking directorates in the 
business world, but little of interlocking di- 
rectorates of political groups. They always 
work in unison and are experts in the art of 
political pressure and political intimidation. 
A considerable part of their activities has 
consisted of criticisms of southern Demo- 
crats, though they apply pressure to all 
Members of the Congress and threaten to 
defeat all of those who do not bow to their 
will. 

The great majority of the Democrats of 
this Nation are content to limit their po- 
litical affiliations to membership in the 
Democratic Party. They feel as little need to 
join a political group which constantly de- 
mands a price to affiliate with the party, as 
they do to join a religious organization cre- 
ated to blackmail the church of their choice. 
The leaders of some of these groups stand 
with one foot in and one foot out of the 
Democratic Party and constantly threaten 
to pull out the foot they have in the party 
unless the entire party accedes to their de- 
mands. At times the party has surrendered 
and thus presented the ultimate of the tail 
wagging the dog. 

These leaders commenced their most con- 
spicuous drive against southern democracy 
last summer just before our national party 
convention. They circulated thousands of 
pieces of literature in which they proved to 
their own satisfaction that they and their 
cohorts could elect a President of the United 
States without the electoral votes of the 
Southern States. It contained the clear 
threat that unless the old line Democrats of 
the South—and elsewhere in the Nation, for 
that matter—should accept their views that 
we should be driven from the House of our 
Fathers. 

The most extreme among them carried the 
attack to the floor of the convention in reso- 
lutions that were disapproved even by many 
in the groups they were supposed to repre- 
sent. 


The returns of the election do not give 
them much claim to distinction as political 
prophets. They succeeded only in part in 
driving the South out of the Democratic 
Party. Their record was better in other sec- 
tions of the Nation. Fears engendered by 
the violence and intemperance of their 
methods did succeed in driving so many 
Democrats and Independents in States out- 
side the South away from our party and into 
the ranks of the Republicans that we suf- 
fered one of our most calamitous defeats. 

‘The result of the November election should 
convince the most hardened of those who 
sought to drive the South out of the party 
that the Southern States do have a place in 
the Democratic Party. I hope that they will 
not blame their woeful failure to carry their 
own States on the fact that the nominees 
of the Democratic Party received the great 
bulk of their electoral votes from southern 
democracy. 


ip 
in driving out the old line 
Democrats and fashioning the Democratic 


the most disastrous defeat in American po- 
litical history. ‘They cannot name three 
States they would be assured of carrying for 
their presidential nominee and the repre- 
sentation of this group in the Congress of 
the United States would be pathetic to be- 
hold. 

We will not return the Democratic Party 
to power if we are to resort to intimidation— 
either within the party or without. We must 
organize on broad principles ‘in a spirit of 
give and take, with every group within the 
party entitled to proper representation and 
consideration—but. with no group demand- 
ing complete control. 

There are fundamental differences between 
the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party. The Republicans have never been 
able to long resist the plea for special priv- 
ilege. If we will resist the temptation to act 
like Republicans and keep our as the 
party of all of the people, we will not have 
too long to wait. 

When I was a boy I asked my father to 
explain to me the difference between the two 
political parties. He used a simple and time- 
honored illustration, but it cannot be re- 
peated too often. Se said that the Demo- 
crats believed in widely diffusing prosperity 
amongst all of the people with the knowledge 
that if all are prosperous, much of it will 
well-up to those at the top. 

He explained the Republican philosophy 
as favoring the streams of pros- 
perity to a select few at the top of the eco- 
nomic heap on the theory that if the cups, 
bowls, and tubs of this group are filled to 
overflowing, prosperity will spill over and 
trickle down to the masses of the people. 

Thus do we differentiate between the phi- 
losophy of Jefferson and the philosophy of 
Hamilton. 


J believe that a careful study of political 
trends in this Nation over the past century 
will sustain and justify this illustration. 

The present Republican administration 
has only been in power 40 days. That ad- 
ministration is entitled to a fair chance to 
shake itself down and define its objectives 
before being subjected to captious partisan 
criticism. However, we can fairly take note 
of a few of the danger signals that are al- 
ready flying. We can express our concern 
over the rapid decline of farm prices and the 
drying up of markets for farm products. We 
know that every depression we have ever suf- 
fered began on the farm and a major de- 
pression in today’s tense world would sub- 
ject our constitutional system to tensions 
that might become unbearable. 

We would not at this time be too critical 
of the plethora of appointments from big 
business and big finance. We do, however, 
express the hope that these appointees will 
be as successful in the administration of the 
Nation’s business as they have been in the 
field of their own special interest. 

If they will work as unselfishly and de- 
votedly in the public interest as they have 
for the private businesses from whence they 
came, we will be the first to commend. It is 
only fair to warn them that we will likewise 
be the first to expose and condemn any de- 
viation or misuse of power. 

In today’s troubled and perilous world 
great responsibilities rest on the members of 
the minority party in the Congress of the 
United States. The spector of Soviet domi- 
nation chills the hearts of people throughout 
the world. The defense of 
States and the maintenance of our free in- 
stitutions is not a question of party politics. 
All of us—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—have an equal stake in survival. 
There has never been a time in American 
history when our foreign relations were of 
such vital Importance. Our safety in this 
field depends upon unity. 

The Democratic Members of the Congress 
should not, and will not, resort to partisan- 
ship merely for the sake of party. If we 
abandon our responsibility to country and 
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Party solely to their ideas they would suffer - 


yield to the temptation of partisanship for 
party's sake, we will be rightly condemned 
by the American people. Partisanship and 
factionalism must stop at the water's edge. 

We of the minority have before us great 
opportunities. We can work for the welfare 
and preservation of America. We can serve 
as a constructive opposition without resort- 
ing to obstructionism. If we act as states- 
men, serving the national interest instead of 
seeking to create opportunities for carping 
criticism, we will strengthen the faith of the 
American people in the Democratic Party. 

Our opportunities for constructive opposi- 
tion in the spirit of fundamental demo- 
cratic principles will be many. We can pre- 
sent to the country to solve the 
many problems which confront us of which 
the American people will approve. As we 
contribute to keep our country free and 
strong, so will the American people give us 
the opportunity to serve. 

Let us demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple that we place the welfare of country 
above that of party—that we seek to serve all 
of our people on a national basis. The. peo- 
ple of this Nation will respond and join with 
us in future achievement and political vic- 
tories for the party of Jefferson and Jackson. 


Science Talent Search 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 3 


MEMO ON THE SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 


The nationwide Science Talent Search, now 
observing its 12th anniversary, had its origin 
in the belief that the ability of America to 
maintain her leadership in the field of scien- 
tific research depends upon the discovery 
and development of scientific ability among 
boys and girls in high school. 

It was to seek out science-minded youths 
and encourage them to prepare for a career 
in science that the Science Talent Search 
was started in 1942. Now as then, it is 
conducted by science clubs of America 
through Science Service. The awards are 
made by the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation, which is supported by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

The search is open to any high-school 
senior—boy or girl—in the United States, 
and each year about 15,000 have entered one 
or more phases of the competition. It is 
presided over by a four-man board of judges, 
themselves scientists and educators. Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, is chairman. Associated with him 
are two consulting psychologists—Dr. Harold 
A. Edgerton, vice president of Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Co. and Dr. Steuart H. 
Britt, vice president and research director 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chi- 
cago—and Dr. Rex Buxton, Washington, D. C., 
psychiatrist. 

Drs. Edgerton and Britt collaborate in 
devising the selection techniques, including 
the annual science aptitude examination, 
one of four hurdles each entrant faces. 

In the 11 previous years the Science Tal- 
ent Search has been conducted, 108 girls and 
332 boys have been named finalists and 
brought to Washington to compete for the 
$121,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships offered to date. These 440 high school 
seniors were painstakingly culled from the 
30,303 who have managed to complete all 
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the entrance requirements. All told, Science 
Clubs of America, in answer to requests from 
high school science teachers, sent out 137,- 
806 sets of entry papers in the first 11 years 
of the Search. 

Of the 240 winners through 1947 (winners 
in late years have not yet completed their 
basic college work), 122 or 50.8 percent, have 
full-time jobs. Forty-six are at work in in- 
dustry; 8 of them are in Government service; 
9 are in private or hospital practice of medi- 
cine; 23 are teaching or doing research work 
in universities; 18 are in the military serv- 
ice, and 18 are devoting all their time to be- 
ing homemakers. 

A measure of the ability of the winners can 
be found in their elections to the principal 
scholastic honorary societies. Seventy-four 
are members of Phi Beta Kappa; 27 are in 
Tau Beta Pi, the honorary engineering s0- 
ciety, and 67 have been elected to Sigma Xi, 
the science research society. 

In addition to its own Westinghouse schol- 
arships, the Science Talent Search helped 
both finalists and honorable mention win- 
ners obtain very substantial outside scholar- 
ship assistance. While no precise record is 
kept, it is estimated that the total is close 
to $1,000 of scholarship offers for each of the 
300 finalists and honorable mention winners 
each year, for a grand total of nearly $3,- 
300,000 for the past 11 years. Only a portion 
of these proffered scholarships can be used, 
of course, as most of them are applicable only 
at a specified college or university, and a 
winner with more than one such offer must 
choose among them. 

In addition to the 3-hour exam, which is 
designed to test a youngster’s understanding 
of science rather than his or her knowledge 
of the subject, students entering the Search 
must submit an original, 1,000-word report 
on My Scientific Project. School authori- 
ties furnish a transcript of the students’ 
scholarship records plus a statement on the 
students’ abilities. All this takes place in 
the students’ own schools in December of 
each year—the Search having been an- 
nounced to all science teachers and principals 
in September. 

These data then are carefully sifted and 
inspected. The original number of entrants 
who complete all requirements are reduced 
by elimination to 600—then 300—and finally 
to 40. To these 40 finalists comes a telegram 
which begins: “Congratulations. You have 
won a Washington trip in the Science Talent 
Search * * * Letter follows.” 

‘The letter that follows sp megir paea 40 
youngsters anything they don y know 
by heart. But it confirms that they have 
been as the most promising young 
scientists among the Nation’s graduating 
seniors—and that they have been awarded a 
5-day trip to Washington with all expenses 
paid, to attend the Science Talent Institute 
and to compete for $11,000 in Westinghouse 
science scholarships. 

Interviews with the 4-man board of 
judges during the 5-day Science Talent In- 
stitute determine the scholarship awards. 
To the most promising boy or girl scientist 
is awarded top honors—a 4-year, $2,800 West- 
inghouse grand science scholarship. There 
is a second place $2,000 science scholarship; 
eight $400 scholarships; and the remaining 
$3,000 is awarded at the discretion of the 
judges—they ordinarily award $100 to each 
of the 30 other finalists. 

The visit to Washington isn’t all interviews 
and no play. The 40 finalists have been re- 
ceived at the White House by the President 
and the First Lady. They meet socially the 
scientists in whose footsteps they hope to 
follow. They stage science expositions for 
each other and for invited guests. They see 
the historic and scientific sights of Wash- 


ington. 

The awards banquet marks the close of 
each Science Talent Institute and the climax 
of each annual Science Talent Search—with 
another group of scientifically talented 
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teen-agers being encouraged, financially and 
spiritually, to continue their education and 
begin a career in science so that America may 
have a pool of trained scientists on whom to 
draw for scientific leadership tomorrow. 


An Opinion From a Teen-Age 
Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received a letter from a 
young constituent which shows such 
clear thinking and deep interest in the 
affairs of Congress and America for a 
15-year-old girl that I know the Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested in it. 
I enclose the letter and my reply: 

ELMIRA, N. Y., February 24, 1953. 
Hon. STERLING COLE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: As I was listening to Three-Star 
Extra yesterday, I heard that one of your 
fellow Representatives whose name I seem to 
have forgotten put a new bill before the 
House. This bill would allow women who 
are employed in different walks of life to 
deduct from their income taxes the money 
that they pay baby sitters to care for their 
children while they are working. 

I myself am a girl of 15, but I still remem- 
ber when World War II was over, how won- 
derful I felt even at that young age. I re- 
member how a bunch of us kids marched up 
and down the street beating kettles as if they 
were drums. Oh, what fun that was; but I 
also remember how all the young men who 
lived near me had returned home from battle 
jobless. Even at that immature age I 
couldn't understand how all the ladies liv- 
ing near me went to work at the Remington- 
Rand every day even though they had hus- 
bands working, while these poor soldiers who 
had given their life for their country were 
walking the streets looking for jobs. To top 
it all off, these soldiers had a wife and two 
or three children to support. 

I know most of you older people think that 
we teen-agers are too modern and wild. 
Well, I must be different, because I have al- 
ways had one old-fashioned idea that has 
never changed. This idea is that the mar- 
ried woman’s place was in the home with 
her children and not in some factory. 

I'm sure it’s all right for a woman to work 
if she has a good reason, but this idea of both 
husband and wife working in a factory aver- 
aging a paycheck of $130 a week and then 
these women having the audacity to ask if 
they may deduct their baby sitters in their 
income-tax returns. Why, it’s outrageous. 

Maybe I have forgotten some of my commas 
and punctuation marks but, Mr. Cote, would 
you please read this letter in one of the ses- 
sions of the House and, if possible for the 
good of the common people, have it read 
over Three-Star Extra. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) Ina MARIA. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1953. 
Miss Ina MARIA, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Ipa: Your recent letter concerning 
the bill to allow baby-sitting expenses to be 
deducted from a working mother’s income 
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has been received and I have read it with a 
great deal of interest. 

Allow me to congratulate you sincerely on 
your interest in the affairs of your Congress 
and the remarkable thinking and great in- 
sight you show for a girl of 15, If the ma- 
jority of our teen-agers have the interest and 
the ability to fashion a personal opinion and 
philosophy of their own as you have done, 
the future of America is in good hands. 

I believe that your letter is interesting 
enough so that I am inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that the Members 
of Congress and other witnesses can see for 
themselves this fine example of deep interest 
and thinking about our American way of life. 

I shall be very happy to receive your com- 
ments at any time that you care to write to 
me, and I am proud of you and the other 
young residents of our congressional district 
who take such a great interest in our national 
affairs. $ 

Very truly yours, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Young Americans, the Future Belongs to 
You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at the 
Republican National Convention in Chi- 
cago last July, Harry P. Cain, then a 
Senator from Washington State, deliv- 
ered an address which made a lasting 
and continuing impression on many per- 
sons throughout the Nation, Requests 
for copies of this speech are still being 
received. To read the speech is to un- 
derstand why so many citizens believe 
that Harry Cain made a solid contribu- 
tion to the thinking and ambitions of 
the young men and women of our land. 

In order that every request for a 
speech was constructively designed and 
inspirational in character may. be satis- 
ed, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUNG AMERICANS, THE FUTURE BELONGS TO 
You 

(Address of Senator Harry P. Cain, of Wash- 

ington, before the Republican National 

Convention, July 10, 1952) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, after 
4 days of this tempest which our convention 
has been, we obviously remain in disagree- 
ment about many things, but there is no con- 
ceivable room for argument about this: 

The Republican Party is absolutely inde- 
structible. 

Its stamina, patience, and endurance defy 
description. 

Any party with such strength will never 


Our party will continue for ages to respond 
to any call for duty or service which may 
come from the people of the United States 
of America. 

In complete and lasting sincerity, I express 
my gratefulness for an opportunity to ad- 
dress this most promising and potentially 
great convention, and all of those citizens 
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who watch and listen to its deliberations 
throughout the Nation. 

My only wish tonight, and always, and my 
sole concern is that of constructively helping 
our party and the Republic we jointly seek to 
serve. 

As this convention moves rapidly toward 
its climax, there are things about and with- 
in the convention we ought to and I shall 
remember. 

No convention in our party's history has 
been more prejudicial or enthusiastic; more 
bitter or better planned; more hard working 
or pregnant with possibilities for victory or 
dismal failure. 

Out of this emotional and charged atmos- 
phere there can come the next President, Vice 
President, and Republican Congress. But we 
have no assurance now of victory next No- 
vember. All we have reason to believe is that 
victory will not be easy. Under the most 
favorable circumstances a victory will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to achieve. Under adverse 
circumstances, which we may create, victory 
will be impossible. 

Should we act each hour between the ad- 
journment of this convention and election 
day as though we understand what alle- 
giance, loyalty, and devotion to the prin- 
ciples of our party really mean, we can win. 
If we fight, struggle, and sacrifice together 
against our common foe, we can prevail. 

This singleness of purpose we did not pur- 
sue 4 years ago. In having failed then to 
fight on all fronts for the chance to guide 
and lead, we let our beloved Nation down. 
Need I recite the needless mismanagement, 
squandering of substance, and tragedy which 
our Nation and the free world has experi- 
enced during the past 4 years of our lost 
opportunity. 

I am reminded of what Mr. Lincoln, a sim- 
ple and God-fearing man, suggested as his 
encouragement to action: “To sin by silence 
when they should protest makes cowards of 
men.” There have been too many cowards 
among us. The public record states that 
this has been so, 

Our Nation can distrust the leadership it 
presently has, while distrusting more, smug- 
ness, overconfidence, and the unwillingness 
to speak out. That America will judge us 
more critically than in the past I take for 
granted. They are judging us right now. 
It remains for our party to prove to our 
people that we are deserving of their con- 
fidence, their faith, and their delegated 
powers. 

We ought not to forget that a Republican 
President without a sympathetic and coop- 
erative Congress will be as a captain with- 
out a ship, a leader without a following, a 
manager without a team. Such a person 
isn’t going very far, if he goes anywhere at 
all. Should we elect a President without a 
Congress, we shall have done him a great 
disservice, and continue the Nation in tur- 
moil and confusion. Yet there are those 
among us who think that victory will be 
ours without trouble or struggle. Nothing 
could be more remotely unconnected with 
reality. 

We ought to have, all of us, as I do, a 
considered respect and admiration for each 
man who aspires now or may be selected to 
be our party's presidential nominee. 

I relish saying this to you and to those 
who sit in Judgment from afar. That a par- 
ticular candidate’s every view and act does 
not coincide with mine or yours is not a 
legitimate excuse to abuse him here or to 
fail to support him as our nominee, Each 
candidate we have is honest, healthy, intel- 
ligent, and devoted to the task of keeping 
America strong and the free world free. 
What more could we ask from any man? On 
bended knee we ought to pray for the health, 
strength, and success of whoever our nomi- 
nee is to be. With help from us all, that 
nominee will be successful. Without help 
from each of us, he will wallow in the mire 
of futility. 


I won't bother to lambaste or vitriolize the 
present-day administration, for that has 
been done in fair fashion and properly by 
those who have preceded me. I have no 
inclination or time to restate the obvious, 
for I wish to emphasize the merits of our 
cause and what I believe my party seeks to 
accomplish, The Nation is disturbed and 
aware of the defects of the past. The Na- 
tion wants to know more of what the Repub- 
lican Party thinks about the future. 

I must, however, make several brief refer- 
ences to the current situation as I see it. 

By contrast and comparison between our 
presidential candidate and the person to be 
selected in this very hall but a short time 
from now by the opposition party, there is 
no doubt about the choice to make. This 
sounds, of course, like an expected Republi- 
can appraisal, but there is a good reason why. 

We Republicans have no monopoly on reli- 
able, good, and honest men. The opposition 
can select, though I doubt that they will, a 
presidential nominee who understands that 
we help others best by keeping ourselves 
strong and free, whose ability is obvious, 
whose understanding of the intentions of 
communism is clear, whose resistance to the 
spread of collectivism and state socialism is 
as strong and determined as yours and mine. 
There are many men of such stature and 
character in the opposition party, But it 
matters not whom that party nominates. 
His election would be like spreading a new 
and colorful coat of paint on the outside of 
a house, the foundation of which is gutted 
and rotted away by termites. That newly 
painted house can look attractive on the out- 
side but it must soon crumble and collapse 
from the forces of destruction and evil which 
are working on the inside. 

The paint would but temporarily hide 
those countless termites which have become 
tired, cynical, power crazy, irresponsible, 
decadent, and just plain stupid. 

Everybody, or nearly so, knows that these 
termites have waxed fat and greedy from 
feeding at the public trough. Those who 
have been long associated with the opposi- 
tion party which has let the termites breed 
and spread are incapable of using the meth- 
ods required to rid the house of those who 
will destroy it. This is why I say it matters 
not whom the opposition selects. 

As we hammer out decisions in this con- 
vention the attention of the world is focused 
on Chicago. 

Our enemies abroad are watching and lis- 
tening to what we say and do. 

Our friends abroad are watching and lis- 
tening also. 

What our enemies want to know is this: 
Is the heart and mind and muscle of Amer- 
ica weakening? 

What our friends want to know is this: 
Are there Americans still stubborn and 
determined? 

Only a part of the answer can come from 
us who are here tonight. 

The biggest part of the answer must come 
from our young people, all those under 35, 
the young veterans, the young men and 
women in their first jobs, the boys just out 
of high school who—as things now stand— 
have no future which doesn’t include a draft 
board in-it. 

These are the glorious citizens about whom 
Douglas MacArthur said last Monday: “By 
far our Nation’s greatest resource is our 
youth.” It is to those youngsters that I 
speak now. 

Young Americans, if you are near a radio 
or television set, listen to me please. 

Your country is in trouble. 

At the bottom of the trouble is this: The 
world heaves in a wave of change. Old ways, 
old governments, old customs crumble and 
fall. The questions that beset the minds of 
men are the eternal ones: Food, clothing, 
shelter, in a word: subsistence: 

Around the world has gone the word that 
individual men and women are helpless to 
help themselves any more, 
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The new doctrine is that only all-powerful 
government can provide this assurance of 
subsistence. 

The most terrifying example of this doc- 
trine is Communist Russia, which, with its 
satellites, now dominates and controls more 
than half the people on earth. 

Dressed in fair promises, this doctrine con- 
ceals the most ruthless dictatorship ever 
known. To maintain itself, this dictator- 
ship relies upon the secret police, the slave 
camp, the perversion of science and the sup- 
pression of all free thought. 

If all were well with us here at home we 
would still feel that our future was at hazard. 

But all is not well with us. 

Through the past 20 years there has grad- 
ually been developed in your own land a 
sprawling, huge and flabby bureaucracy. The 
twisting, twining, jellyfish tentacles of this 
lopsided tumor now reach out to every county 
seat and crossroads in the land. These ten- 
tacles suck up the money and the manhood 
and the vitality of every community they 
touch. 

Such a rank growth, riddled with corrup- 
tion and infected with subversion, is no an- 
swer to the challenge of your future. 

In a grotesque and spineless way it paral- 
lels the growth of the Communist autocracy. 

But with a difference. Where the Com- 
munist despotism crushes and destroys, our 
bureaucracy smothers, deadens, weakens and 
atrophies. Our bureaucracy embarks upon 
wars, but it has no will to win. Korea is 
the deadly illustration. The conduct of this 
war is a dreadful spectacle. If young Ameri- 
cans must fight, they must be allowed to 
strive for victory. But our youngsters have 
been refused the spiritual food that forti- 
tude must have, or perish. 

At his inauguration 20 years ago Franklin 
Roosevelt told the country that the only 
thing to fear was fear itself. Twenty years 
have seen fears multiply a hundredfold. You 
know the dismal list by heart. 

Last fall, in September, the President ad- 
dressed a political meeting in San Francisco, 
He was exultant that he had brought you 
peace and prosperity. 

I wish that he had just told you the truth 
and offered an attainable solution for your 
future. 

Yes, there is a sham peace—a brooding, 
ominous, blood-soaked peace in which your 
fellows in the battle line are dying every 
day, a peace in which homes and innocent 
civilians are being destroyed around the 
clock,_a peace that threatens to explode in- 
a global carnage at any moment. If this 
be peace for the preservation of which we 
stockpile our Nation’s resources you must 
know it to be a peace also for the mainte- 
nance of which we are stockpiling caskets— 
and one of them is earmarked for you. 

Yes—we have a sham and quivering pros- 
perity which lives largely off the blood of 
those of your age. This prosperity has been 
so good that it threatens to burst into the 
fantastic printing press inflation that swept 
Germany 30 years ago, when it took a bushel 
basket of paper money to buy a loaf of 
bread. Of course we have prosperity. It 
confiscates the savings of your elders, but 
it provides social security in return. Watch 
this prosperity. Now is the time for you 
to begin to wonder about what happens to 
this thing called prosperity when we quit 
playing at war and quit setting the stage 
for more wars. 

I ask you young people if you believe that 
the big and centralized Government of your 
time has been so good, so all-wise, so far- 
sighted? Why, then, is there no feeling of 
exhilaration among our peoples, no tingling 
of the nerves as we meet the problems of 
each day? 

Do your hearts leap, are you glad when 
you think of tomorrow? Are you? 

The answer is: No. 

The end of the road on which we are travy- 
eling is clear. 

You know it. Most people sense it. 
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There will come a time, sooner rather than 
later, when this Nation, once the hope of 
the oppressed in every land, will have com- 
pletely lost its moral fiber and its will power. 

Then the end of your opportunity and your 
future will be at hand. 

Only one thing can save us: ourselves. 

We must recapture the control of our lives 
and we must begin now. 

Listen to me. 

This country was organized a century and 
a half ago by a group of people with a new 
idea. 

The idea was this: That Government ex- 
ists for people, not people for Government. 
The people in the Bill of Rights even denied 
to their Government the uses of specified 
force. 

Nothing like it had been tried before. 

The founders held that certain truths were 
self-evident, that all men were entitled to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Let us freely admit that nothing is so in- 
evitable as change. The outward circum- 
stances of life are very different from what 
they were in that time so long ago when 
the founders set up the Republic. 

But one of the truths they discerned is 
changeless and eternal: The hearts of men 
and women, young or old, yearns to be free. 

Young men! Young women! 

Listen to me! 

Freedom is not yet lost. 

We can recapture the control of our lives. 

Let us admit the facts about the jam in 
which we now find ourselves. Let us admit 
that there ts nothing so inevitable as change. 

Let us admit that the form of our insti- 
tutions may have to be altered to square 
with the demands of today and the future. 

But one thing is imperatively essential as 
we go about this task: 

‘The freedoms must be maintained—change 
the coat and pants if you will, but be sure 
there’s a man inside—and not a slave. 

What shall we do? 

The first step is the recapture of govern- 
ment by people who really want to be free. 

I invite you to join the Republican Party 
in this enterprise. 

Not one among you who is under 35 has 
ever known a Republican administration. 

Some among you are satisfied with things 
as they are; you want only to be taken care 
of, by someone else, from the cradle to the 
grave. I can weep for you but there is noth- 
ing my party can do for you. You had better 
stay where you are. 

Some among you are curious about the 
differences between my party and that of the 
opposition. I pray we can offer a course you 
want to follow. 

I shall not kid you. The Republican Party 
consists only of men and women who have 
the weaknesses as well as the strength com- 
mon to mankind. 

Do not kid yourselves. I do not offer you 
a bribe, or guaranteed security, or a Govern- 
ment check. I offer you only a chance to save 
your freedom and to make of your future an 
opportunity. 

You ask me: What is the Republican 

‘s platform and program? A fair ques- 
tion. In reply I tell you this: 

Concern yourselves but little with plat- 
forms and programs until you are convinced 
that they are tied to foundations of prin- 
ciple which are permanent and lasting. 

The opposition party's platform of 1932 
was a magnificent document. Its only weak- 


on which to ride to power. 
never intended to keep the promises made. 

Maybe this is strange politics, but I taik 
to you from my own heart and convictions. 

If you join or belong to the Republican 
Party there are things you must not permit 
yourself to do. When you know what must 
not be done, by your party, then you can 
help in building platforms and programs 
your Nation and the world can understand, 
trust, and respect. 


I recite the 10 political principles which 
make life worth living to me. These prin- 
ciples make me proud to be a Republican. 

It is from these principle that every Re- 
publican platform and program ought to 
be written anc advanced. I did not write 
them any more than I wrote the Ten Com- 
mandments. What matters that so long as 
they deserve to be obeyed. 

1, You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroying 
the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner by pull- 
ing down the wage payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood 
of man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound security on 
borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and courage 
by taking away a man’s initiative. 

10. You cannot really help men by having 
the Government tax them to do for them 
what they can and should do for themselves. 

There we have it—what we must not do in 
order that we can keep men free and ac- 
complish practically any program for good 
we undertake. Obey these principles and 
your Nation need fear only a merciful God. 
Violate these principles, as every one of them 
is being disregarded and despoiled today, and 
your Nation will destroy itself as other na- 
tions for the same reasons have disappeared 
through the chapters of history. 

There is only one thing I beg you young 
Americans to remember, one thing that sets 
the Republicans apart. 

They belong to the only political organiza- 
tion on the face of this earth fhat still ad- 
heres to the belief that the individual him- 
self comes first, that society exists not to ra- 
tion and shackle men, but to keep the chan- 
nels of opportunity open for all. 

I say that the Republican Party is the 
only political organization on earth so dedi- 
cated. 


Do I exaggerate? Then name two others. 
Name one other. There is no other. 

Young men! Young women! 

Listen to me. 

Shadows of despotism are deepening all 
over the world. Let us seize the opportunity 
to save ourselves, our country, and our future 
before it is too late. 

It will be a struggle, I promise you, but 
the stakes are incalculable. 

If we lose, we lose the whole game. 

If we win, then we can face the future, 
confident, serene, and unafraid, come what 
may. 

Who among you will hesitate? 

Young men! Young women! 
Americans! 

God bless you, everyone. 

I wish you well. 


Young 


Gentleman of the Press: John J. Callal.an 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my good fortune to be personally ac- 
quainted with John J. Callahan, the sub- 
ject of an article in the March edition 
of Eagle magazine. 
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John is a brother Eagle with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm for fraternal organiza- 
tion. He will, at the drop of a hat, ap- 
pear at any aerie gathering to expound 
upon the benefits of Eagledom to the 
individual and to the Nation. He diffuses 
enthusiasm to such a degree that it be- 
comes spontaneous and contagious. One 
cannot be in John Callahan's presence 
for long without being converted to his 
viewpoint. John is a grand fellow and a 
fine American; would that there were 
more like him in our midst. 

The article follows: 

GENTLEMAN OF THE PRESS 
(By Francis Quinn) 

Robert Casey, one of Chicago’s crack news- 
papermen, once scoffed at the expression, “I'd 
like to be a newspaperman; you meet such 
interesting people.” The slightly cynical 
Casey amended the view thusly: “Yes, and 
they're all in the newspaper business.” In 
New Haven, Conn., a veteran reporter of the 
New England area hastens to put in a cor- 
rection. The most interesting people, says 
John J. Callahan, are those he has discovered 
in Eagle activities. 

Callahan, who has busied himself as often 
with Eagle affairs in recent years as he has 
with a typewriter keyboard, is a fraternal 
enthusiast whose zeal for an Eagle program 
is matched only by his unquenchable thirst 
for an exciting newspaper story. He was 
elected as the Grand Aerie's regional vice 
president for the New England States last 
year as well-merited recognition. 

Now operating a publicity bureau, for 85 
years Callahan covered major stories in sev- 
eral cities. He has worked on newspapers in 
Boston, Albany, Worcester, and New Haven. 
A man of rugged stature, with seemingly tire- 
less energy, his reportorial heyday was 
marked by long, grueling assignments when 
editorial staffs were limited in number. Sal- 
ary was incidental, and the glamour and 
thrill of getting the story was richly re- 
warding. 

Callahan is a walking encyclopedia on one 
of America’s most sensational newspaper 
stories in the early twenties, the Gerald 
Chapman case. He rates it as the biggest 
yarn he ever covered. Chapman, a cagey and 
ruthless killer, with two confederates, made 
off with $1,346,300 in cash and negotiable 
securities after a mail truck holdup in New 
York City. Chapman was sentenced to 25 
years. 

He and a companion tunneled their way 
out of the prison, and then killed a police- 
man in a getaway from a safe burglary in 
New Bristol, Conn. The wily Chapman, con- 
victed and sentenced to hang, confounded 
legal experts by claiming that he must serve 
his Atlanta term first. President Coolidge 
pardoned him for the mail robbery, so that 
the way was legally clear for the hanging. 

As a police reporter, Callahan found his 
assignments rich in human interest, and 
often, humor. What strikes him as the 
most amusing incident was a case involving 
a defendant brought into police court for 
assault and battery. The defendant pro- 
tested that he had only slapped his victim 
with an apron although his face bore evi- 
dence of a brutal attack. “I don’t believe 
that’s true,” said the judge. “Your honor,” 
explained the defendant, “there was a stone- 
mason’s hammer wrapped up in the apron.” 

Callahan threw into his Eagle activities 
the same boundless zest that dominated his 
newspaper work. He joined New Haven 
aerie in 1936, and 2 years later was its 
worthy chaplain. From other aerie offices 
he graduated into the chair of worthy presi- 
dent in 1940-41. Meanwhile his Eagle in- 
terest was broadening to include the State 
aerie. He was chosen State defense chair- 
man during World War II, and traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the State organizing 
aerie blood banks. Elected State trustee in 
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1944, he advanced each year in councils of 
the Connecticut State aerie until 1951 when 
he was chosen State president. 

During periods of his Eagle service, he 
spent many hours at the New Haven aerie 
home, and although a devoted family man 
there were times when his absence must have 
taxed the patience of his good wife. 

There are 7 Callahan children, and 
all 3 sons served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II. With 10 grandchil- 
dren, a thriving publicity bureau, and his 
Eagle service, Callahan finds few dull mo- 
ments in rounding out a career, 


Ohio’s 150th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row in Chillicothe, Ohio, the general as- 
sembly convenes for a 1-day session to 
commemorate the Ohio sesquicentennial 
at the original seat of Ohio’s government, 
and I have sent the following congratula- 
tions to the speaker of the house and the 
senate president: 

Congratulations on the convening of the 
100th Ohio General Assembly in Chillicothe, 
and to the citizens of Ohio, for the special 
1-day session commemorating Ohio’s ses- 
quicentennial at the original seat of Ohio's 
government at Chillicothe on March 3, 1953. 
The faith of the pioneers of Ohio Las been 
realized and our great State of Ohio stands 
among the first of our Nation in business, 
industry, and agriculture, as well as its part 
in world leadership. 

Congressman AtviIn F. WEICHEL, 
Thirteenth Ohio District. 


Social Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had introduced a bill, H. R. 3554, 
which provides for a number of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. I took 
this action because I believe that our 
social-security insurance system is defi- 
nitely in need of serious improvements, 
of which the following four are most 
pressing: 

First. The extension of disability-in- 
surance benefits to totally disabled 
persons. 

Second. The extension of benefits to 
wives and minor children of totally dis- 
abled individuals. 

Third. The lowering of the retirement 
age for social-security insurance pur- 
poses for women from 65 to 60. 

Fourth, And an increase in the 
amount which retired individuals, be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 75, can earn 
without losing social-security benefits 
from $75 to $100 per month. 


The bill which I have introduced, H. R. 
3554, provides for those four changes in 
our social-security system. I would like 
to describe these amendments in some 
detail. i 

DISABILITY-INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Under our present law, workers cov- 
ered by social-security insurance can 
first begin receiving benefits when they 
attain age 65. This age limitation pres- 
ently applies both to women and men. 

The social security system has no pro- 
vision for those insured workers who be- 
come totally disabled before reaching 
age 65. A person who is unfortunate and 
meets with physical disaster, which de- 
prives him of his earning capacity, can- 
not presently depend on his social-secur- 
ity insurance to provide at least the bare 
necessities of livelihood. He and his 
family must suffer privation and hard- 
ship, and look to some other sources for 
financial aid. Only if he lives to age 65, 
can he first begin receiving some benefits 
from his social security insurance. 

Recent surveys show that, at the end 
of 1952, there were 66,500,000 persons 
fully insured by the social security sys- 
tem. At the same time, our civilian 
working population, age 14 to 64, in- 
cluded 2 million persons with total dis- 
ability of more than 6 months’ duration. 
Yet even though many of those disabled 
persons were fully insured by the social 
security system, they were—and are— 
unable to derive any benefits from their 
insurance, since the law makes them 
wait until they reach age 65 before they 
can claim their allotments. 

The amendment which I proposed 
would extend the same social security 
benefits to totally disabled workers as 
they would receive under ordinary cir- 
cumstances upon reaching age 65. 
These benefits would commence shortly 
after the worker becomes totally dis- 
abled, and would continue through the 
period of his total disability, possibly un- 
til he reaches retirement age. At that 
point, disability benefits would cease, 
and the worker would begin receiving his 
regular retirement payments. 

BENEFITS TO WIVES AND MINOR CHILDREN ‘OF 
DISABLED WORKERS 

In addition, my bill would make a pro- 
vision for the wife and minor children of 
a totally disabled worker. They would 
receive, concurrently with his disability 
benefits, the same payments to which 
they would become entitled upon his re- 
tirement, 

This second provision is very essential. 
Primary benefits of a totally disabled 
worker (or of a retired worker) are 
merely intended to meet his own most 
urgent needs. They are not sufficient to 
provide any relief for his wife and minor 
children, if he has any. By extending 
supplemental (dependents’) benefits to 
a disabled worker’s family, my bill would 
help to alleviate the excessive hardships 
to which they are presently at times sub- 
jected. 

LOWERING THE RETIREMENT AGE FOR WOMEN 
TO 60 

The average age at which workers are 
retiring at the present time is age 69. 
This includes both married and single 
workers, The average age of a wife, in 
the case of older men, is 5 years less than 
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that of their husbands. Under the pres. 
ent law, with the retirement age at 65, 
this means that supplemental wife’s ben- 
efits are not payable until the husband 
reaches age 70. 

Less than one-fifth of married men 
who attain age 65 have a wife of the same 


age or older, and more than one-half of 


such men have a wife who has reached 
age 60. Reducing the age for a wife to 
become eligible for benefits at age 60 will 
permit the wives of about three-fourths 
of the married men who claim retirement 
benefits to receive wife’s benefits as soon 
as they retire. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
lower the retirement age for all women, 
including women workers who are en- 
titled to benefits on their own wage rec- 
ord, to age 60. 

In the case of women workers who are 
entitled to social-security insurance ben- 
efits in their own right, the present re- 
tirement age of 65 creates a hardship. 
Women are generally considered as re- 
tiring earlier than men. As proof of 
this, many companies have pension plans 
which provide a retirement age of 60 for 
women. It is necessary to lower the age 
of insured women workers also because 
it would be discriminatery and incon- 
sistent to pay a wife’s benefit at age 60 
and not to lower the retirement age for 
insured women workers to 60, since the 
wife in such a case would get benefits at 
an earlier age and for a longer life ex- 
pectancy than a woman worker who has 
contributed to the social-security-insur- 
ance system. 

Widows should also be eligible for ben- 
efits at age 60 because it would certainly 
be inconsistent to start paying benefits 
to a wife at age 60 and upon her hus- 
band’s death—before she is age 65—to 
require her to go off the rolls and wait 
until she is 65 to begin drawing benefits 
again. In the case of widows of insured 
workers, a reduction to age 60 will make 
about two-fifths of them immediately 
eligible for benefits. 

We all know that it is practically im- 
possible for women aged 60 and over to 
secure employment. Reducing the re- 
tirement age for women would meet a 
pressing social need. 

INCREASE IN WORK CLAUSE FROM $75 TO $100 
PER MONTH 

Social-security insurance benefits were 
never intended to provide for all the 
needs of retired workers. They were 
meant to supplement their income from 
other sources—income limited by their 
age and other considerations. In the 
category of income one can include ac- 
tual wages earned during the period be- 
tween age 65 and age 75, income from 
private insurance policies, savings, and 
So on. 

Because of the high cost of living dur- 
ing the recent years, many workers in- 
sured by the social-security system have 
found it difficult to put aside enough 
money—whether through savings or 
through private insurance policies—to 
provide adequately for their needs after 
they reach age 65. Consequently, re- 
tired persons must frequently continue 
to engage in some form of gainful em- 
ployment to make the ends meet. 

It is in this regard that the present 
ceiling on monthly earnings of persons 
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retired under the social-security system 
is unrealistic. Retired individuals can 
earn only $75 per month in covered em- 
ployment to be eligible to receive social- 
security retirement benefits. At the 
same time, persons drawing supplemen- 
tal income from other sources than cov- 
ered employment, are not limited as to 
the amount they can receive. For in- 
stance, a person who had accumulated 
large savings which provide him with, 
let us say, $1,000 a month after he 
reaches age 65, can concurrently draw 
his social-security retirement benefits, 
while the person who has no income 
whatsoever aside from his social-security 
pension, can only earn $75 a month to 
supplement that allowance. 

The present work-clause limitation 
places the most severe hardship on those 
who are least fortunate—on those, for 
instance, who had to spend their savings 
on medical expenses or lost them through 
some other misfortune. I believe, there- 
fore, that the work clause should be lib- 
eralized. My bill calls for a 33-percent 
increase in the present ceiling, raising it 
to $100 per month. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, if Mr. 


Truman writes his biography, will he in- 
clude all his letters? 


Model Atom Power Plant Gives Young 
Scientists Glimpse of Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

MODEL ATOM Power PLANT Gives YOUNG 

SCIENTISTS GLIMPSE OF FUTURE 

WasnHIncTon, D. C., February 28.—A fore- 
taste of the future, when atomic energy may 
run many of the world’s electric power plants 
and propel ships around the world without 
refueling, was given here tonight to the 
Nation’s 40 m-st promising young scientists, 
finalists all in the 12th science talent search. 

A simulated model atomic power plant, 
built by Westinghouse engineers to demon- 
strate the basic components and function 
of a nuclear reactor, was shown and explained 
to the scientists-of-tomorrow. Dr. W. E. 
Shoupp, director of development for the 
Westinghouse atomic power division, was 
the speaker. 

Charles H. Weaver, manager of the atomic 
power division, introduced Dr. Shoupp fol- 
lowing a dinner in the Hotel Statler during 
which many of the teen-age finalists—31 


boys and 9 girls—entertained Members of 
Congress from their home areas. 


FINALISTS REPRESENT 19 HOME STATES 


Representing 19 home States, the finalists 
are here competing for $11,000 in Westing- 
house science scholarships during the annual 
5-day Science Talent Institute. Final insti- 
tute sessions are scheduled for tomorrow. 

Patterned after the plant which has been 
designed by Westinghouse engineers who are 
building an atomic engine to drive the 
world’s first atom-powered submarine, the 
U. S. S. Nautilus, the gleaming transparent 
plastic model demonstrates how heat from 
splitting atoms could be used to produce 
electric power. 

“In the days of Captain Video,” Dr. 
Shoupp explained, “it would hardly seem 
novel or new to discuss such a common sub- 
ject as atomic power. However, there is 
quite a lot of equipment between Captain 
Video’s control panel and the exhaust tubes 
of his space ship, the Galaxy. Now, as far as 
I know, the good captain has not disclosed 
how his atomic motors are made, so we have 
not been able to see if they would be used 
on other jobs. Therefore, we have had to 
go about our atomic power development 
without the benefit of this information.” 


SCIENTIST DESCRIBES POWER PLANT FOR 
FINALISTS 


As described by Dr. Shoupp, the power 
plant which the model simulates would work 
like this: 

Heat is generated in the reactor core— 
atomic pile—in which the temperature is 
regulated by control rods. Water extracts 
this heat from the pile, then passes into a 
heat exchanger, in the approximate center 
of the model. There the heat is transferred 
to water in a secondary system, in which the 
water then becomes steam. The steam ro- 
tates the spindle of a steam turbine, which 
spins a generator and produces electric 
power. 

“A plant like this would be very similar to 
the conventional type steam-driven power 
plant except that the reactor takes the place 
of the usual combustors in which burning 
coal, oil, or other fuel furnishes the heat to 
generate steam," Dr. Shoupp said. 

The speaker told how, to build the atomic 
power plant for submarine propulsion, West- 
inghouse has been hard at work for 4 years 
at its Bettis plant in Pittsburgh. The firm 
also is operating a testing station in the mid- 
dle of an Idaho desert for assembly and test 
of the experimental land-based model. 

Climax of the 5-day Science Talent Insti- 
tute is set for tomorrow evening, at the 
awards banquet. During the dinner, to be 
held in the Presidential ballroom at the Stat- 
ler, judges will make known their choices of 
the top scholarship winners. 

The science talent search is conducted by 
Science Service through Science Clubs of 
America. The scholarships are awarded by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation, 
which is supported by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


Taber the Tailor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the February 26, 1953, edition of 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun, praising 
and commending Hon, JOHN TABER, 
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chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The Binghamton Sun is published in 
my congressional district by the Honor- 
able William H. Hill, former Member of 
Congress, dean of the New York State 
Republican Executive Committee and for’ 
the past 30 years, the able and distin- 
guished Republican leader of New York's 
southern tier area, 

I heartily join with the Binghamton 
Sun, the New York Daily Mirror, and 
other publications in lauding the long 
and useful public record of JOHN TABER. 
In his 30 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Jonn TABER has built a monu- 
mental record of faithful, honest, and in- 
telligent public service. In character 
and courage he stands out as rugged as 
his sturdy home country hills in central 
New York. It is my great honor and 
pleasure to commend JOHN TaBErR’s out- 
standing record as a public servant as a 
shining inspiration and a splendid exam- 
ple to be followed by any public official 
who desires to serve the public trust 
faithfully, honestly, unselfishly, and use- 
fully. 

The editorial follows: 


TABER THE TAILOR 


When Representative Joun TABER was 
elected to the 68th Congress, back in 1922, 
a billion dollars was a lot of money and the 
country was just beginning, as the result of 
the First World War, to accustom itself to 
such a fantastic figure. Up to then the Gov- 
ernment had never spent so much in a single 
year and the newspapers, educating the pub- 
lic, were full of examples of what a billion 
dollars was like, such as how many times 
that many dollar bills, placed end to end, 
would reach to the moon, 

Today it’s Joun Taser’s job to save the 
taxpayers of this country not a mere billion 
dollars but nearly $10 billion, and he’s the 
man to do it. 

The Representative of our neighboring 
86th District, which now includes Chenango 
County, is just about as well qualified as any 
man on the national scene to perform this 
miracle since, from December 1923, he has 
been a vigorous member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, the longest continuous 
service in the committee’s history. 

As the representative of a conservative dis- 
trict and, by habit and inclination an expo- 
nent of old-fashioned thrift and rugged in- 
tegrity in Government, JoHN Taper fought 
long and hard against the growing tendency 
to spread money around with a lavish hand, 
but for 20 of those years, at least, his was as 
a voice in the wilderness. Now JOHN TABER 
has come into his own, and a recognition long 
overdue is being extended to him. 

It is gratifying to the people of his dis- 
trict, and over here in the new 37th, to note 
the form this recognition is taking. The 
“grand old warrior,” a term now being used 
in compliment instead of Democratic deri- 
sion, is getting a great deal of support, many 
glowing tributes, from the press of the Na- 
tion. 

The New York Daily Mirror, for instance, 
a newspaper not given to lavish praise of 
men in public life, publishes an editorial, 
Battle of Billions, with an accompanying car- 
toon showing Representative TABER as a 
tailor engaged in the task of fitting the over- 
sized Truman budget to a rather surprised 
little man representing Federal income. The 
editorial mentions the fact that JOHN TABER, 
now chairman of the committee of which 
he has so long been a member, “has set him- 
self one of the major tasks of his embattled 
career.” 

“That feat,” it continues, “is to take the 
Truman budget, a matter of $78.6 billion, 
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and scissor it down to size. Size means 
elimination of about $9.9 billions to bring 
the budget into equality with anticipated 
revenues.” 

The editorial says: 

“Taper, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, was the butt of many a 

` New Deal-Fair Deal jibe because of his ‘old- 
fashioned’ ideals of thrift. It is our hunch, 
however, that he is a hero to the American 
people. He says: 

“ ‘Our aim is to eliminate the padding and 
Squandering and give the American people a 
rockbottom budget.” 

“To help him fulfill the pledge, Repre- 
sentative Taser has selected 12 task forces 
composed of 75 businessmen and put them to 
fine-combing various budget requests. 

“This, in itself, is an unusual, if highly 
logical approach. When you've got a busi- 
nessman’s job to be done, you should call 
in a businessman. It only seems startling 
because, for so long, the Federal Government, 
when it needed, say, a dentist, would hire a 
plumber. 

“We can wish Taser and his expert crew 
the best of success. 

“It’s vital that they shall succeed.” 

Up here in southern and central New York 
there is a feeling that JOHN Taser will suc- 
ceed. The people hereabouts have confi- 
dence in his ability and in his fighting spirit 
and sense of justice. If, because of the 
world crisis and defense needs, he can’t ac- 
complish all that he has set out to do, there 
will be the satisfaction of knowing that 
every last item has been subjected to a 
scrutiny only he is able to give and that 
every drop of unnecessary or unwise ex- 
penditure has been wrung from the fabric of 
the budget. 

Here is a man who has survived long 
years of ridicule and abuse at the hands of 
the spenders, retaining his aggressiveness and 
clinging to the principles which have caused 
his constituents to send him back, term after 
term, because he could be trusted to fight 
the good fight. If JOHN Taper is able to 
take the legacy left to him by the New and 
Fair Deals and beat it into some semblance 
of a sane and workable fiscal policy, this will 
be the crowning achievement of a long and 
useful career. The people not only of his 
own district but of the entire Nation are 
with him in this fight. 


Statehood for Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Truary 25 I made some remarks on the 
floor urging early consideration of my 
bill, H. R. 205, providing for the admis- 
sion of Hawaii into the Union as a State. 
In these remarks I included an article 
appearing in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port in its issue of February 27, 1953, 
entitled “A Look at the ‘State’ of Ha- 
waii.” It appears that there was a 
statement in this article which is not 
in full accord with the facts, although 
the article as a whole is a very excellent 
presentation of the need for the passage 
of this legislation. 

I am including in these remarks a let- 
ter dated February 25, 1953, from Ernest 
W. Greene, vice president of the Hawai- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association, ad- 


dressed to the editor of the U. S. News & 
World Report calling attention to this 
error; I also include a press release of 
the same date made by Mr. Greene: 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1953. 
The EDITOR, 
U. S. News & World Report, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following paragraphs are 
included in an otherwise excellent article 
entitled “A Look at the ‘State’ of Hawaii,” 
which appeared in your issue of February 27, 
1953: 

“For Hawaii's economic development, 
statehood will bring immense advantages. 
As a sovereign state, Hawaii will not be sub- 
jected to any restraints that sometimes are 
imposed on the Territory. One specific ex- 
ample is the prohibition against refining 
sugar in the islands now. This limitation 
was slipped into the sugar-quota system sev- 
eral years ago. 

“As a result, Hawaiian interests had to 
build a $25 million sugar refinery in Cali- 
fornia. Once the islands become a State, 
they can transplant that refinery to the home 
grounds, or build a new one there, and add 
1,500 people to Hawaii’s payrolls. California 
gets them now.” 

The sugar producers of Hawaii have no 
desire to eliminate the limitation on ship- 
ments of sugar in refined form from Hawaii 
to the mainland of the United States which 
ts incorporated in the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended. Attainment of statehood by Ha- 
wali will not alter this limitation. 

The Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, is a 
well rounded entity which embodies com- 
promises of divergent viewpoints. It has 
served the best interest of producers, im- 
porters, and consumers. 

The Hawaiian interests established the 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refinery at 
Crockett, Calif., in 1906, 28 years before sugar 
quota legislation was enacted. 

It would not be practical or economical 
under any circumstances to move the refin- 
ery from California to Hawaii, and there is 
no thought of any such action. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST W. GREENE, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT BY ERNEST W. GREENE, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The possibility of United States statehood 
for the Territory of Hawaii has caused specu- 
lation in the press and in trade publica- 
tions over changes this status might bring 
in the operation of Hawali’s sugar industry, 
which supplies the domestic market with 
about a million tons of sugar per year. 

In the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended and 
now in effect, there is a provision limiting 
the amount of sugar which producers of 
Hawaii may bring into the mainland of the 
United States in refined form. 

Statehood for Hawaii will not eliminate 
or alter this limitation. 

Further, Hawaiian sugar producers have 
no desire to change this limiting provision 
of the Sugar Act, which is a well-rounded 
statute embodying the compromises of di- 
vergent viewpoints not only of domestic pro- 
ducers, but of foreign suppliers of the Amer- 
ican sugar market, The act has served the 
best interests of producers, importers, and 
consumers, 

The Hawaiian interests established the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refinery at 
Crockett, Calif., in 1906, 28 years before sugar 
quota legislation was enacted. 

It would not be practical or economical 
under any circumstances to move the refin- 
ery from California to Hawaii, and there is 
no thought of any such action, 
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The Vatican’s Policy on United States 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle written by Robert A. Graham, 
appearing in the February 28, 1953, issue 
of America, national Catholic weekly, 
entitled “The Vatican’s Policy on United 
States Relations”: 


It is now clear that when Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce goes to Rome as United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy she might as well be a thou- 
sand miles away as far as diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican are concerned. The 
unfounded newspaper speculation over her 
possible dual role in the Eternal City was 
effectively squelched by the forthright edi- 
torial appearing on the front page of L’Os- 
servatore Romano for February 12. But the 
same editorial also made some other points 
and revealed hitherto unknown facts and 
documents concerning United States-Vatican 
relations which have not yet received all the 
attention they deserve. Although not every- 
thing that appears in the Vatican news- 
paper can be called official, or even semi- 
official, the tone and content of the February 
12 contribution leaves little doubt that it 
represents the considered policy of the Sec- 
retariat of State of His Holiness, 

The editorial can, in fact, be regarded as 
the most comprehensive authoritative sum- 
mation yet made of the Vatican’s position 
on the issue of diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Some of the more important 
clarifications are the following: 

1. The Holy See does not wish to see a 
repetition of the Rooseveltian formula of a 
“personal representative.” Today, said the 
newspaper, it is evident that there could be 
“no question of anything but an official and 
stable diplomatic representation.” The edi- 
torial did not say, however, as one corre- 
spondent said it did, that the Taylor mission 
was a failure. It was rather an exceptional 
expedient adopted during an exceptional 
period. 

2. The initiative regarding United States- 
Vatican relations is being left entirely to the 
free decision of the United States. On this 
subject the editorial printed excerpts from 
a hitherto unpublished letter sent by the 
Holy Father to President Truman under date 
of July 10, 1952, where this is unequivocally 
stated. It is good that this papal assurance 
has become a matter of public record. It 
will serve to demonstrate that if and when 
any formal diplomatic relations are decided 
upon it will not be because of any pressure 
from the Holy See. Washington already 
knows that American Catholics have fol- 
lowed a hands-off policy on the issue and 
cannot be blamed for the periodic bursts 
of bigotry manifested in certain quarters 
over it. 

8. The objection on the score of “separa- 
tion of church and state” is irrelevant to the 
question of diplomatic relations. Such rela- 
tions with the Holy See “do not touch the 
liberty and the independence of either the 
church or the state in any way.” As the 
editorial points out, a number of states 
which live under a regime of separation at 
home find this no obstacle to having formal 
relations with the Vatican. On the con- 
trary, such relations “favor that reciprocal 
respect and that mutual collaboration which 
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are a source of peace and prosperity for all.” 
It is obvious that the Vatican can accom- 
modate itself to the American system at 
least as well as the United States accom- 
modates itself to different systems abroad. 

4. The American system of church-state 
relations did not in any case prevent the 
United States from having at the Vatican 
a chargé d'affaires in the person of Harold H. 
Tittmann, whose appointment was officially 
communicated to the Holy See. This was 
during the war, when Mr. Tittmann re- 
mained in the territory of the Vatican State 
with diplomatic status (“con la sua qualifica 
eed from December 1941 until 
1944. 


EVIDENCE FROM ROOSEVELT ARCHIVES 


This is a revelation. The State Depart- 
ment has never admitted that Mr. Tittmann 
was ever more than special assistant to the 
personal representative of the President, 
Myron C. Taylor. The Vatican apparently 
maintains that, at least while he enjoyed 
sanctuary in Vatican City, he had a true 
diplomatic status in virtue of special ac- 
creditation. 

This latter contention is supported by a 
dosvument in the Roosevelt papers at Hyde 
Park, to which Rev. Martin Hasting, S. J., of 
St. Louis University, has kindly called my 
attention. This is a memorandum sent by 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, to 
the President on December 17, 1941. He called 
Mr. Roosevelt's attention to the fact that the 
Italian Government might raise strong objec- 
tion to the continued residence of Mr. 
Tittmann in Vatican City unless he received 
some official diplomatic status. Mr. Welles 
goes on; 

“The Secretary [Cordell Hull] agrees with 
me that it is of very great importance that 
Tittmann remain in the Vatican City so that 
we may continue contact through him with 
the Holy See. If we ascertain that the Vati- 
can will have to give in to Italian pressure 
and agree to have Tittmann leave, it seems to 
me that you will wish to consider favorably 
Tittmann’s designation as chargé d'affaires 
in order to avoid this result.” 

The President accepted this recommen- 
dation and authorized the appointment 
(President's Secretary's File. Italy—1941. 
With permission of director, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library). 

The State Department’s denials are dis- 
ingenuous from the viewpoint of inter- 
national relations. In our desire to keep 
Mr. Tittmann in that extremely important 
post we exposed the Vatican to complaints 
and reprisals from Italy, while endangering 
at the same time the position of the bona 
fide diplomats. 

This episode is typical of United States- 
Vatican relations to date. We gain much 
and give little. Today the papal liberality 
to us in the humiliating post-Pearl Harbor 
days is rewarded by violent attacks from ex- 
treme elements among Protestants, without 
one word of defense from the State Depart- 
ment. 


Communist Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 
Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, freedom- 
loving people everywhere have been 


deeply shocked at the reports that So- 
viet Russia and its Communist satellites 


in Eastern Europe are parroting the Nazi 
line of racial persecution and are pur- 
suing the practice and propagation of 
anti-Semitism where the Nazis left off. 
For a number of years the Communist 
leaders have been following a policy of 
eradication of every vestige of Jewish 
cultural and religious life in Russia and 
the suppression of every phase of Jew- 
ish activity there, they have closed all 
Jewish schools, disbanded Jewish organ- 
izations, suppressed all Jewish newspa- 
pers and imprisoned the writers and 
leaders of the Jewish community. 

Now they have accelerated this policy. 
The rulers in the Kremlin of Moscow are 
forcing their anti-Semitic policy on the 
countries under their subjugation. They 
are conducting a reign of terror against 
the 244 million Jews who are trapped 
behind the Iron Curtain and cannot es- 
cape from there. They are conducting 
a campaign of vilification against the 
State of Israel because it has cast its lot 
with the democratic West. 

This newest manifestation of open and 
undiluted anti-Semitism and the revival 
of religious persecution in Russia is evi- 
dence that Communist Russia does not 
differ much from old Czarist Russia, ex- 
cept that the rulers of Red Russia are 
more ruthless, more barbaric, and more 
dangerous to civilization. Under these 
rulers, Russia has reached a new low in 
moral degradation and inhumanity to 
man. Their monstrous charges against 
Israel and the Jewish people merely in- 
dicate that there is no longer any differ- 
ence between the totalitarianism of Hit- 
ler and the totalitarianism of Stalin. 

Russia stands before the free world 
today unmasked as the oppressor of mi- 
norities and condemned of plotting the 
heinous crime of racial genocide against 
Jews and other minority groups in the 
Communist-dominated lands. Unless 
the civilized world is strongly aroused 
against this fiendish plan of the Krem- 
lin warlords and takes prompt measures 
to provide protection to the Jews trapped 
behind the Iron Curtain, these unfortu- 
nate people may become the victims of a 
new mass extermination process along 
Hitler lines. 

The free nations of the world cannot 
afford to remain silent in the face of this 
newest threat of genocide. They must 
speak up against the power-mad clique 
in the Kremlin. They must raise their 
voices for human decency and human 
dignity. They must condemn the fanat- 
ics in the Kremlin in clear and unmis- 
takable terms so that the whole world 
would know them for what they are—in- 
humane slave masters and mass mur- 
derers. And in this moral crusade 
against the godless, the immoral, and the 
wicked of our time and age, let our coun- 
try lead the nations of the world as their 
spokesman for justice and righteousness. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent column in the 
New York Post, Dr. Frank Kingdon dis- 
cusses this subject and makes several 
noteworthy proposals to counteract the 
outrageous deeds of Russia’s rulers 
through rational action on the part of 
the free nations. His column, which was 
published on January 30, 1953, is most 
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interesting and thought provoking and 
Iam happy to place it in the RECORD: 
To Br FRANK 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 
SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM! FOUR PROPOSALS 


I favor and am ready to aid the preparation 
and circulation of a protest to be signed by 
individual citizens of all the free nations of 
East and West against the official anti-Semit- 
ism of the Soviet Union. Millions of signa- 
tures of free men of many nations will in- 
form Soviet leaders of the judgment of world 
opinion upon their depravity, and will also 
express the free world’s own conscience in 
repudiation of anti-Semitism politically, so- 
cially, and economically. 

I further favor, and recommend to the 
heads of free governments, the presentation 
of the most impressive possible joint protest 
against official Soviet anti-Semitism to the 
Security Council and General Assembly of 
the United Nations. This should be sup- 
ported by a joint understanding that, no 
matter how wildly Russian and other dele- 
gates rant, the free nations will maintain a 
united and solemn front concentrated on the 
single, supreme principle of humanity. 

I further favor, and recommend to the leg- 
islatures of the free nations, reconsideration 
of the principle of asylum to the end that 
men, women, and children fleeing the Soviet 
terror may find refuge in the free lands to 
which they come. 

I further urge on governments and indi- 
viduals all possibly political and economic 
aid to the State of Israel, including satisfy- 
ing international justice and stabilization of 
the Near East, for, by natural ties and its own 
genius, this state must necessarily bear the 
heaviest brunt of, and supply the chief 
refuge against, this new terror. 

I make these proposals because I think 
there is little point in distracted condemna- 
tion of the Soviet horror. Theirs is irrational 
action. It can be countered by rational ac- 
tion only. 

A few weeks ago I pointed out in this space 
how the mind of Gromyko had degenerated 
under the totalitarian disciplines imposed 
on it. What we are now seeing is that the 
mind of all Russia has degenerated in the 
same way under the rotting impulse of the 
naked lust for power and the ruthless tyran- 
nies imposed by it. Anti-Semitism has al- 
ways been one of the most obvious and most 
depraved refuges of the intellectually bank- 
rupt. 

Nothing is plainer than that the Com- 
munist leaders deny the premises of their 
own boasted intellectualism when they un- 
loose the hounds of anti-Semitism. They 
professedly build their social theories on 
Karl Marx, but, distorted as his thinking is 
in many ways, he specifically denied to 
racism any function, resting his whole ex- 
planation on the economic factors which de- 


.termine class alinements in social action. 


Curiously enough, the latest intellectual 
debate which split the scientists of the So- 
viet Union itself was over the biological 
theories of Lysenko. Lysenko maintained, in 
essence, that it is not the inheritance of 
plants but their environment that decides 
their nature and fruit. His theory became 
the official biological premise of the Soviets. 
True or false, it obviously denies any valid 
biological basis for racism. The Soviets, by 
anti-Semitism, thus contradict their own 
position in a scientific controversy on which 
they chose to defy the scientists of the rest 
of the world. 

This is interesting as intellectual exercise, 
but, in the present active situation, it is be- 
side the point. There is no value in arguing 
in such a way, for argument presupposes ra- 
tional motivation, and we are confronted by 
a situation from which rationality has fled. 
We are faced with irrational lust for power 
willing to use any means to solidify its ruth- 
less control. 
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As reasonable people, we can draw the safe 
conclusion that this reversion to barbarism 
is a symptom of fear in Russia’s rulers. Evi- 
dently they are facing internal unrest that 
is scaring them out of their own self-con- 
trol. As humanitarian people, we cannot be 
silent, but must, in ways that will express 
our united will, bring the full force of our 
moral influence against this outrageous evil. 


Admit Both Territories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting for the Recorp an 
editorial from the Oregon Journal of 
February 25: 

Way Nor ALASKA, Too? 

- Statehood for Hawaii appears to be nearing 
reality. 

Secretary of Interior McKay, carrying the 
ball for the administration, has testified be- 
fore the House Interior Subcommittee on 
Territories that Hawaii is “fully qualified.” 
He urged just regard for the basic right of 
self-government by the Hawaiian people. 

In light of President Eisenhower's clear- 
cut request for Hawaiian statehood, the GOP 
party platform pledge, and the whoop-and- 
holler support it has developed in the Con- 
gress, it thus appears assured. That's 
splendid. 

But what about Alaska? 

President Eisenhower pointedly omitted 
reference to Alaskan statehood in his mes- 
sage to Congress. And the GOP platform 
was not too enthusiastic, advocating it “un- 
der an equitable enabling act.” 

But the fact remains that Alaska, like 
Hawaii, has earned statehood status. It, 
too, deserves recognition in the form of 
just regard for the basic right of self-gov- 
ernment, 

Despite indications that Alaska isn’t on 
the congressional and administration list for 
immediate recognition, Chairman A. L. 
MILLER, Nebraska Republican and chairman 
of the interior committee, has indicated that 
the administration may change its mind and 
indorse immediate statehood for Alaska as 
well as Hawaii. 

We certainly hope so and bespeak warm 
congressional support. 

The latest biennium report of the Alaska 
development board indicates a tremendous 
industrial growth in Alaska since 1945. 
There are almost five times as many cor- 
porations operating in the territory. Alaska 
has produced more than $314 billion worth of 
products since it was acquired from Russia 
for $7 million. It produced more than $41 
million in Federal income taxes last year. 
Its permanent population has risen to 140,- 
000 a 77 percent gain in 10 years. Employ- 
ment is up 15,000 in 6 years. Defense con- 
struction continues at a high level—more 
than $160 million last . Coal produc- 
tion has been tripled. New power, pulp and 
paper and aluminum industries now are as- 
sured. 

‘Thus Alaska’s prospects were never brighter. 
And statehood legislation would speed ulti- 
mate realization of Alaska’s dream of prog- 
ress in the sisterhood of States. 

One factor may have been overlooked by 
the Congress. 

The latest Gallup poll shows overwhelm- 
ing support of statehood for both-Hawali and 
Alaska. In fact, the sentiment for Alaskan 


statehood is stronger percentagewise than it 
is for Hawali—78 to 72. Stated in reverse, 
opposition to statehood for Alaska is only 10 
percent, nationally (12 percent having no 
opinion), whereas opposition to Hawaiian 
statehood is 14 percent (the same as those 
having no opinion). 

We commend these figures to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. We believe they con- 
stitute a mandate. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter, dated January 29, 1953, of N. R. 
Danielian, executive vice president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
to the Members of the Congress on the 
present status of this vital project. 

This action is prompted by the last 
paragraph of the statement of my col- 
league, Mr. VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, 
page A704, Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, where he critized this 
letter without making the original avail- 
able. 

I also wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, February 27. This editorial 
substantiates Dr. Danielian’s position. 

The letter and editorial follow: 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION, 
he es gor D. C., January 29, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES G. OAKMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Senator WILEY 
and Congressman DonpeRo have recently in- 
troduced bills, substantially identical, to 
provide for the construction of part of the 
St. Lawrence seaway on American soil and 
for negotiation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment for joint United States and Canadian 
control of the seaway as a whole. This let- 
ter is addressed to you because the situation 
today is so different from that which existed 
as late as last June and for some 10 years 
prior to that time that clarification of the 
present issue seems distinctly in order. 

The bills mentioned above raise only a 
single issue: Is the United States going to 
make a final effort to obtain joint control 
of the St. Lawrence seaway with the Govern- 
ment of Canada, or is our country going to 
let control of this great international water- 
way fall into the sole control of the Cana- 
dians by default? 

There is no legislative action necessary in 
the United States for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Ontario and New York State are ready to 
build the power project, and Canada will 
build the seaway on Canadian soil. 

There is, therefore, no issue before Con- 
gress concerning Federal development of 
power on the St. Lawrence River. 

There is no issue before Congress relat- 
ing to the merits of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project; that has already been deter- 
mined by Canada. 

There is no issue before Congress that 
affects the interests of the Atlantic coast 
or the Gulf coast, or the economic interests 
of the railroads, coal companies, or power 
companies and their employees. Those 
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questions have been settled, too, by Cana- 
dian initiative. 

There is no issue before Congress affecting 
the budget and the national debt, since New 
York, Ontario, and Canada intend to finance 
the project through issue of their own bonds. 

The only question left for determination 
by the Congress is whether at this late date 
the United States Government, in the inter- 
est of our economy and our national sécur- 
ity, will take steps to insure equal control 
over this vital waterway by building the 
canal on the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence River in American territory, instead 
of the north shore of the river in Canadian 
territory. There is very little time to decide 
this question of location, because Canada 
and Ontario are not willing to delay com- 
mencement of construction on either the 
seaway or the power project. They are leav- 
ing the door open for us, however, if we act 
promptly. To the question, should we in- 
sist upon joint control over the canal, there 
can be only one answer, and that is affirma- 
tive. 

Throughout the years 1941 through 1952 
legislative proposals called for approval of 
an agreement consummated in March 1941 
between Canada and the United States. 
This called for United States construction of 
a power project and bypassing canals in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Law- 
rence River in northern New York and the 
dredging of the Detroit, St. Clair, and 
St. Mary's Rivers from 25 to 27 feet. The 
total cost of these undertakings by the 
United States amounted, on the basis of 
December 1950 costs, to $566 million. On the 
basis of present costs, they would be in the 
neighborhood of $618 million. 

On election day, November 4, 1952, the 
Canadian Government notified the United 
States Government that they no longer con- 
sidered this agreement applicable and did 
not intend to submit it to Parliament for 
approval. For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, this agreement has been abrogated. At 
the same time, the Province of Ontario and 
the State of New York have expressed their 
desire to build and finance the power project, 
with no financial help from the Federal gov- 
ernments of either country; and New York 
State has applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a license to do so. The Canadian 
Government has passed the necessary legis- 
lation to allow Ontario to build the power 
project and also created a corporation with 
borrowing capacity of $300 million to con- 
struct the St. Lawrence seaway on Canadian 
soll, The Wiley-Dondero bills give the 
United States a last chance to participate 
in the construction and control of the 
waterway. 

This information is given to you because 
in our past experience we have observed 
that, misled by much propaganda and in- 
spired by unfounded fear that their jobs are 
in jeopardy, many well-meaning industrial 
and labor leaders, particularly those con- 
nected with the railroad, coal, and utility 
industries, have tried to secure commitments 
from Members of Congress to oppose this 
project. In the present context of the situa- 
tion, such commitments would be pointless, 
since the question of whether the project 
should be built has been settled; and might 
become embarrassing, as the only issue in- 
volved is one of national interest implicit 
in the desirability of United States control 
of the waterway and does not concern sec- 
tional or economic interests, The economic 
issues have been resolved already by the 
Canadian intention to build the project. 

We hope you will keep an open mind on 
this issue until the facts are presented to 
you in the regular course of legislative con- 
sideration of appropriate measures. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Executive Vice President, 
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Seaway: Last CHANCE 


The Senate will soon take another look at 
the old controversy over the St. Lawrence 
seaway, but this time the range of choice be- 
fore it will be substantially narrowed. The 
question of whether the seaway is to be built 
was decided months ago. Canada will do the 
job with or without United States partici- 
pation. Canada has authorized the Province 
of Ontario to construct the power project on 
the Canadian side and set up a corporation 
for construction of an all-Canadian seaway. 
Plans that will permit Canada to go ahead 
have been approved by the United Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. The only question 
left is whether Congress will belatedly 
clamber aboard the bandwagon. 

New York State, which has been far more 
alert to the national interest than has Con- 
gress, is seeking to build a power project on 
the American side of the St. Lawrence in con- 
formity with the Canadian plan. If the Fed- 
eral Power Commission grants New York per- 
mission to build such a plant, apparently the 
whole undertaking can move forward with- 
out any participation by the United States 
Government. This would be an incredible 
blunder. The St. Lawrence is an interna- 
tional river that can open the heart of Amer- 
ica to the sea. To permit navigational con- 
trol over it to pass into the hands of even a 
good neighbor like Canada would be a sur- 
render of vital interests that probably no 
other great power would tolerate. 

Of course, Canada is not eager to proceed 
alone, Last month the Canadian Govern- 
ment offered once more to delay construction 
of the seaway facilities in the International 
Rapids section of the river for a reasonable 
time so that Congress, now under Republi- 
can control, could take a fresh look at the 
undertaking. Accordingly, Senator WILEY 
and Representative DONDERO have introduced 
bills to set up a St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation for the sole purpose 
of building the International Rapids and 
Thousand Islands section of the seaway on 
American territory. The Corporation would 
be financed by self-liquidating bond issues 
to a hundred million dollars and would 
cooperate with Canada in fixing tolls and 
operating the seaway after its construction. 
The power development would be left to the 
State of New York. 

At least Congress should now be able to 
see the issue in perspective. The time for 
quibbling and lobby pressures has long since 

. What Congress must now decide is 
whether it will let part of the American 
heritage slip from its grasp, for that would 
be the result of continued failure to act. 


The Prisoner-of-War Issue in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
November and December 1952, the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, of Tucson, published a 
series of editorials dealing with the pris- 
oner-of-war issue in Korea. These edi- 
torials were written by that newspaper’s 
editor and publisher, Mr. W. R. Mathews. 

The views expressed by Mr. Mathews 
first came to my attention in the early 
part of January. I felt that these edi- 
torials deserved an answer, not because 
of the merit of their arguments, but be- 
cause they represent some widely held 
misconceptions concerning the situation 


and because Mr. Mathews is obviously 
a sincere and thoughtful man. 

In view of the current discussion re- 
garding the direction of United States 
policy in the Far East, notably Red 
China and Formosa, resulting from the 
failure to reach an agreement at Pan- 
munjom over the question of repatria- 
tion of prisoners, an analysis of the pris- 
oner-of-war issue is very timely. It is 
very likely that this issue will come up 
again before the United Nations General 
Assembly during its current session in 
New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I submitted my answer to 
the editor of the Arizona Daily Star, and, 
although we do not see eye to eye on this 
vital issue, he published my views and 
analysis of the problem. This is as it 
should be in a true democracy where we 
uphold the principles of freedom of ex- 
pression and opinion in a free press, and 
Mr. Mathews has shown that he is fol- 
lowing a good American tradition. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
are interested in this important question, 
I desire to insert into the RECORD my ar- 
ticle from the Arizona Daily Star of 
February 22, 1953: 

PRISONERS OF WAR 
(By Congressman Lovis B. HELLER, Democrat, 
of New York) 

During the months of November and De- 
cember 1952 the Arizona Daily Star, of Tuc- 
son, published intermittentiy a series of 
about 10 editorials dealing primarily with the 
prisoner-of-war issue in Korea. 

The editor of the Star first charges, basing 
his evidence on an article by Demaree Bess 
in the Saturday Evening Post, that an armis- 
tice had all but been signed with an easy 
agreement having been reached on a para- 
graph calling for the repatriation of prisoners 
after the cessation of hostilities (paragraph 
51 of the draft armistice agreement). Im- 
plying incompetence and bungling, Mr. 
Mathews then says that “Washington” (per- 
sonified by the Army Psychological Warfare 
Branch, and former President Truman and 
former Secretary of State Acheson—who, 
despite Mr. Mathews implications have not 
been without interest in, and ultimately were 
responsible for, high policy)—blunderingly 
interfered. Mr. Mathews stated on Novem- 
ber 1 that— 

“Instead of the war coming to an end, we 
see the spectacle of Psychlogical Warfare 
Branch, which has a mission to win wars, 
deliberately prolonging the war and being 
backed by President Truman, Secretary Ache- 
son, and in Arizona by Senator McFarland.” 

NOT ISOLATED 

First, it must be clearly understood that 
the conflict in Korea does not stand in iso- 
lation; it is a small—albeit tragic—white-hot 
sector on the total front of the struggle 
against Communist enslavement. In order 
to keep the worldwide front from flaring up, 
certain issues of principle must be honorably 
resolved. To get out of Korea without hav- 
ing settled the POW issue would earn the 
distrust of those who want to defect from 
the ranks of the Communist forces when- 
ever the opportunity is given. In this re- 
gard, after stating the humanitarian point 
of view, Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, went on to say as re- 
cently as November that— 

“From the realistic point of view, if we 
stick to this principle (voluntary repatria- 
tion) and let everyone know that we will 
always stick to it, we may be going a long 
way toward the avoidance of world war three. 
Also, we may be avoiding future Koreas. If 
the Communists realize that we will always 
stick to this principle, they may hesitate to 
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start other conflicts, because the men they 
send against us will know that, if they sur- 
render, they will be taken care of and not 
forced to return behind the Iron Curtain.” 

The Communists’ determination to keep 
the POW problem unsolved seems to be based 
not so much upon an effort to prolong the 
Korean conflict (which could be accom- 
plished in other ways) but, as was stated in 
the New York Times on December 7, 1952, in 
the fear “that if they accepted the idea that 
prisoners of war did not have to be repatri- 
ated by force, their soldiers in any major war 
against the United States might surrender in 
a mass bid for liberty.” 

Hence, insofar as the psychological war- 
fare branch has had any responsibility, and 
it does clearly have the mission to contribute 
to the winning of wars, it must view the total 
struggle; and direct its efforts toward win- 
ning the larger struggle rather than sacrifice 
the free world for an isolated hotspot. 

Second, no one is deliberately prolonging 
the Korean imbroglio—unless it be the Com- 
munists. The United Nations command, 
backed by the separate governments includ- 
ing that of the United States, has done all 
that is possible within the framework of 
honesty and honor to bring about an end to 
hostilities. They have not, however, and they 
must not, engage in the worst sort of ap- 
peasement by sacrificing humanitarian prin- 
ciples. Because they have stood fast to these 
principles does not mean they have delib- 
erately prolonged the war. The continuation 
of this tragic battle is not the logical result 
of such courage and honor on our part. The 
Communists would endeavor to prolong it 
anyway, so long as it might suit them. 

NOTHING SINISTER 

Finally, there is nothing sinister—as Mr. 
Mathews seems to imply—in this American 
stana being “backed by President Truman 
f{and) Secretary Acheson.” It would be dis- 
graceful were it otherwise. And courage and 
honor in this regard, fortunately, are not 
partisan political monopolies. President 
Eisenhower reiterated as recently as Novem- 
ber 19, that there should be no forcible re- 
patriation of war prisoners. 

Pursuing the Star's line of attack, Mr. 
Mathews, on November 13, 20, 23, 30, and 
December 17, inadvertently agrees with the 
Communists when he states that the an- 
nounced stand of the United States com- 
mand on the POW issue directly contravenes 
the 1949 Geneva Convention (Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Fris- 
oners of War). He correctly quotes article 
118 of this 1949 treaty as reading in part: 

“Prisoners of war shall be released and 
repatriated without delay after the cessation 
of active hostilities.” 

The United States, consistent with its hu- 
manitarian policy, has voluntarily applied 
the 1949 Geneva Convention, although it has 
not so far ratified that instrument. In abid- 
ing by the convention it has not categori- 
cally denied its binding nature, but that it 
could do so seems demonstrated by such an 
Official denial made by the British. In the 
British Command Paper 8596, published in 
June 1952, it is specifically stated that: 

“The 1949 Geneva Convention is not bind- 
ing on Her Majesty's Government nor on the 
United States Government, since they have 
not ratified it. The United Nations com- 
mand have * * * been applying the 1949 
Geneva Convention on a voluntary basis.” 

However, apart from any peripheral ques- 
tion of whether countries which have not 
signed the Geneva Convention of 1949 (and 
these include both North and South Korea 
as well as Red China) and countries which 
have not ratified it (such as Britain and the 
United States), are strictly bound by their 
voluntary declarations to observe its provi- 
sions, there are some underlying legnl as- 
sumptions which come to bear on the matter. 
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RULE OF LAW 


On November 23, the Star called for a “rule 
of law” and strict adherence to the letter of 
“article 118” rather than letting humani- 
tarian principles “depend upon whim or 
caprice.” Certainly no one advocates rule 
by whim or caprice, but every country lawyer 
knows—even if every country editor does 
not—that law is ever subject to interpreta- 
tion and that intent and precedent are im- 
portant elements of such interpretation. 

The intent of the international framers of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention is cyrstal clear. 
With respect to prisoners of war they sought 
to insure reciprocal humanitarian treatment 
with full regard for individual rights con- 
sistent with a wartime situation. They spe- 
cifically suggested that unilateral, bilateral 
or multilateral arrangements increasing the 
POW’s rights might be made (art. 7). In 
setting down the rights actually incorporated 
in the 1949 Convention, they were naturally 
guided by past international concept and 
practice (particularly as set down in the 
1929 Geneva Convention). Their principal 
concerns were with tightening (in favor of 
the POW) the provisions of the 1929 docu- 
ment, and specifically, with insuring the 
prompt repatriation of POW’s to their home- 
land on the correct assumption that the 
POW had the right to be repatriated and 
that this right should be protected. The 
important point to remember is that this 
desire to inscribe the right of repatriation in 
strong language was solely out of concern for 
the individual prisoner’s welfare, not to give 
political and military advantage to the mod- 
ern, ideologically exclusive, totalitarian state. 

Before the advent of such modern ide- 
ological and totalitarian regimes, it was 
hardly to be imagined that prisoners would 
not wish to be released and repatriated, in- 
deed, it was universally assumed and insisted 
that a detaining state should promptly re- 
patriate all POW’s at the end ofa war. Thus 
early language on repatriation would not 
specifically insure the right of voluntary re- 
patriation. But the language of the 1949 
Convention certainly does not deny humani- 
tarian considerations which arise out of 
situations not specifically envisioned at the 
time. It actually foresees enlargement of 
rights stemming from the ideas involved in 
the movement for international protection 
of the individual. Further, it does not deny 
the ancient rights of political asylum. 


ALREADY IMPLICIT 


Apparently the negotiators at Geneva re- 
jected a specific provision for voluntary re- 
patriation largely on these grounds. They 
felt, according to Mr. Dean Acheson, that 
adequate safeguards for this right were al- 
ready implicit in existing international prac- 
tice. He recently said: 

“There were delegates present who claimed 
that it (existing, recognized international 
practice) should be enlarged and that the 
prisoner of war should have an absolute 
right to stay, if he wanted to, in the detain- 
ing state. The detaining states said no; 
that had never been the case before. The 
situation before had been that if the prisoner 
claimed asylum, and if the detaining state 
believed that that claim was honest and 
bona fide—if it believed that in making the 
claim the prisoner did not Just want to 
change his residence because he liked the 
climate or because he had fallen in love with 
somebody or something of that sort—then 
the detaining state could permit him to 
remain. But those states said that they 
could not agree to accept a kind of immigra- 
tion which would mean that a prisoner could 
become a citizen and a permanent resident 
just because he happened to like them. * * * 

“After discussion it was decided to reject 
the new proposal, and what remained was 
the existing practice, namely, that a detain- 
ing state retains discretion as to whether 
it shall honor a claim for asylum or not. It 
may, of course, exercise that right; it would 
be unthinkable for anything else to be the 


case. Therefore, the international practice 
was maintained in the treaty as it had been 
before.” 

With regard to precedent in the matter 
of voluntary repatriation there are several 
examples, 

Finally, there is the United Nations offi- 
cial interpretation of the 1949 treaty. On 
December 14, 1950 (before the POW issue 
arose in Korea), the U. N. General Assembly 
voted to adopt a resolution concerning the 
forced retention (the exact opposite of vol- 
untary repatriation and the specific evil 
which article 118 of the Geneva conven- 
tion of 1949 is designed to eliminate) of 
POW’s by the Soviet Union. This U. N. reso- 
lution called upon all states to abide by 
international law and particularly referred 
to the Geneva convention. This resolution 
called upon the countries forcibly retaining 
prisoners “to act in conformity with the 
recognized standards of international con- 
duct and with the above-mentioned inter- 
national agreements and conventions (spe- 
cifically, the Geneva convention of 1949) 
which require that, upon cessation of active 
hostilities, all prisoners should, with the least 
possible delay, be given an unrestricted op- 
portunity of repatriation. * * *” 


SAME OPPORTUNITY 


So there it is. The Geneva Convention 
guarantees the unrestricted opportunty of 
repatriation. The United Nations command 
has been giving exactly that opportunity to 
the POW’s which it holds. Thus the United 
Nations stand is both humanitarian and 
legal. 

But Mr. Mathews protests that unrepatri- 
ated POW’s are a burden, and he asks 
whether Britain or the United States are 
prepared to give them sanctuary. The an- 
swer to that is not easy and not now appar- 
ent. It would seem certain that these unre- 
patriated prisoners would have no claim to 
United States citizenship unless we chose to 
confer it ourselves. Their future would have 
to await mutual consultation under condi- 
tions obtaining after the Korean conflict. 
What is important now is the principle, and 
the more than 40,000 lives it involves. 

Mr. Mathews states in his editorial of 
November 23, that there is no evidence that 
forcibly repatriated POW’s would face perse- 
cution. This is an extremely naive attitude. 
A prisoner who has specifically stated that 
he does not want to return to the control of 
a detested political regime is by his nature 
politically unreliable to that regime. If past 
experience with the wholesale murder and 
forced labor technique of the totalitarian 
regimes is not enough to persuade Mr. Math- 
ews of his naivete, then surely the recent 
boast by Peking authorities that the Chinese 
Communists have liquidated some 2 million 
“unreliables” at home ought to convince him, 

Another argument raised by Mr. Mathews 
on November 23, is that the situation could 
work in reverse and that the Reds could hold 
American POW’s on the pretext that they 
did not wish to be repatriated. The fact is 
that they could not perpetuate such a ma- 
licious falsehood for the reason that part 
of the United Nations’ stand is that there 
be an unrestricted opportunity for decision. 
A review of each prisoner’s decision by neu- 
tral observers, or the release of POW’s under 
neutral conditions and in neutral territory— 
giving them the choice of directions they 
might take, have been suggested as alterna- 
tive possibilities to achieve this unrestricted 
opportunity. 

INDIAN PROPOSAL 


Surprisingly, Mr. Mathews applauds on No- 
vember 20, the recent Indian proposal in 
the U. N. (before it was known that the 
United States would finally accept it. with 
certain modifications) as stirring up opposi- 
tion to our adamant stand on the POW 
issue. It is difficult, indeed, to understand 
the approval of something only on the basis 
of its potential. embarrassment to official 
United States policy. Subsequent action in 
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the United Nations answered this untenable 
position more adequately than words. On 
November 23, Mr. Mathews went even fur- 
ther, and called upon other U. N. members 
to object to our “breach (of) the rule of 
law.” It is unfortunate that an American 
should call upon foreign governments to 
oppose the United States position—but it 
is academic because the United Nations 
en bloc as well as its constituent members 
(outside of the Communist group) have 
demonstrated their adherence to the prin- 
ciples of humanitarianism. An official Brit- 
ish document states that “The notion of 
forcible repatriation introduces an element 
foreign to the normal conception of repatria- 
tion and not in any way implied by it.” And 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill told the 
British House of Commons on November 10, 
that, “It would be dishonor to send thou- 
sands of helpless prisoners of war back by 
force to be massacred; * * * one thing never 
worth doing is to purchase peace at the price 
of dishonor.” Former Secretary Acheson has 
said, “So far as I know, there has been no 
member of the United Nations outside the 
Communist group that has ever suggested 
that it was right, proper, legal, or necessary 
to return these prisoners by force.” 

Thus, it is clear that the United Nations 
stand on the POW issue in the Korean con- 
flict is one firmly on the side of humanitarian 
considerations; is practical policy in the cold 
war; is strictly in accord with existing and 
developing international law; and has the 
support of U. N. members except, of course, 
for the Communist group. Mr. Mathews 
owes it to himself and to his readers to 
take another look at this important issue. 


Right To Disagree Depends, It Seems, on 
Whom You're Disagreeing With 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Char- 
lotte Observer for February 7, 1953: 


RIGHT To DISAGREE DEPENDS, Ir SEEMS, ON 
WHOM You’Re DISAGREEING WITH 

The Charlotte Observer has long prided 
itself on being a friend of public education. 
It has on several occasions done battle for 
the public schools of North Carolina, some- 
times against heavy odds, and it still bears 
the scars of those combats, 

Because it is intensely interested in the 
proper education of our young people, it has 
seen with a feeling of dismay the develop- 
ment of the typical bureaucratic mind in 
the National Education Association and a 
too uncritical acceptance of its decrees by 
the State organizations. 

By the bureaucratic mind we mean a bland 
assumption of infallibility, a usurpation of 
authority, and a readiness to condemn the 
dissenter out of hand merely because he 
dissents. 

The NEA has just published a report of 200 
pages entitled “Forces Affecting American 
Education,” which is a sort of blacklist in- 
discriminately lumping together the critics 
of some NEA policies as organizations with 
political objectives. 

The conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations is condemned outright 
because it has the hardihood to look into 
textbooks to see what is being taught to 
American children. This group has no au- 
thority over textbooks, It can do nothing 
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but exercise its constitutional right to object 
if it finds objectionable matter in the books. 

The Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment is found guilty of distributing copies 
of John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead. The 
implication is that anybody who reads 
Piynn’s book is guilty of some heinous crime, 
nature unspecified. We have read the book 
and do not feel at all criminal. On the con- 
trary, we recommend it. 

The National Economic Council is pro- 
scribed because in the NEA’s unsupported 
opinion it follows a strong nationalist and 
isolationist position. What is meant by that 
intended slur depends entirely on a definition 
of terms. 

We are not too familiar with other organi- 
zations on the blacklist, but the dictum re- 
garding these three indicates a strong ten- 
dency to stigmatize dissenters with innuen- 
does that will not in all cases bear exami- 
nation. 

The authority most often quoted by the 
NEA for these judgments is the House Select 
Committee on Lobbying, which, under the 
chairmanship of the late Representative 
Frank Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was 
packed with Fair Dealers and devoted almost 
its whole attention to harassing the oppo- 
nents of the Truman administration's social- 
istic program. It practically ignored all 
lobbies favorable to the Fair Deal, even those 
financed with taxpayers’ money. 

We regret to see the NEA developing that 
Intolerant state of mind, for it has done a 
tremendous amount of fine work for public 
education in the United States. Our schools, 
in fact, would be in a bad way without it. 

If the NEA believes in progressive educa- 
tion, it has a perfect right to promote that 
system; but those who believe its results in 
faulty education of their children have an 
equal right to oppose it. If NEA is con- 
vinced that UNESCO is the embodiment of 
all virtue, it is entitled to that conviction; 
but it has no right to impose that viewpoint 
on children by a method of brain washing to 
whiclt the parents object. 

And above all NEA is unjustified in as- 
suming infallibility for itself and imputing 
ulterior motives to those who disagree. 


Johnny Gardenseed Carries on the Work 
of Johnny Appleseed Making Friends 
for the United States All Over the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this age of stark realism punctuated be- 
cause of the rising tide of Communist 
aggression by the harsh fact of man’s 
inhumanity to man as manifest in bloody 
and ruthless war, there lives a man, an 
American, who is dedicating his life to 
a unique effort to spread good will wher- 
ever he goes in the true spirit of the 
Golden Rule in a one-man campaign to 
alleviate some of the human suffering in 
the far corners of the earth. 

Long ago in our United States another 
quiet gentleman roamed: among the In- 
dians and the early settlers. He was 
known as a friend to red man and white 


alike. Because of the sack of apple 
seeds he carried and plan along the 
river valleys of the frontier, he was called 


Johnny Appleseed, and as his real name 


faded from the memory of men, his 
fame as Johnny Appleseed became leg- 
endary and tales of his exploits have 
become part of the folklore of our Na- 
tion. 

Unlike the tales of gigantic deed ac- 
complished by the legendary Paul Bun- 
yan and John ‘Henry, the fame of Johnny 
Appleseed grew because of his self dedi- 
cation to spread good will to the far 
reaches of the early American frontier 
as he left behind him the apple orchards 
which blossomed in his memory each 
year and blessed the settlers with their 
annual harvest of fruit. 

Our modern Johnny Gardenseed is a 
native of Los Angeles, Calif. He is 
Aloysius Eugene Francis Patrick Mozier, 
by profession a merchant marine engi- 
neer, who sails from Morocco to Malaya 
and Singapore, and from the islands of 
the South Pacific to war-torn Korea. 

On these voyages, wherever his ship 
makes port, “Johnny Gardenseed” Mo- 
zier distributes packages of seeds to the 
natives. Wherever possible he borrows 
transportation to distribute his seeds and 
planting information to inland villages 
giving the natives the tools to produce 
food and ward off malnutrition. 

Mozier started his program several 
years ago after witnessing the effects 
of malnutrition upon native children in 
Korea. At that time he felt he as an 
individual had to do something about 
such conditions, and upon his return to 
Los Angeles he withdrew $1,500 in sav- 
ings from the bank which he invested 
in vegetable seeds, thousands of pack- 
ages, which he took with him on his 
next voyage and distributed. 

Thus the program of “Johnny Gar- 
denseed” Mozier began—a program that 
has grown until over 200,000 packages 
of vegetable seeds have been distributed. 
And many private American citizens 
who have heard of his program have also 
made donations. 

But it is Mozier whose ceaseless ef- 
forts are spreading good will and friend- 
ship wherever he goes and combating 
singlehanded the spread of communism 
in a way that may prove more effective 
than some of the high-level diplomacy 
we have seen in the State Department 
in recent years. 

Mr. Mozier in a few words has summed 
up the purpose of his work: “If I don’t 
do anything else, at least I’m making 
friends for the United States.” 

The following article which appeared 
recently in the Pathfinder is a fitting 
tribute to an American who has recog- 
nized the crying need for a revival of the 
spirit of true brotherhood in the world 
today: 5 
JOHNNY APPLESEED Gors TO SEA—AN Ex- 

MARINE USES AN UNEXPECTED WEAPON 

AGAINST COMMUNISM: CARROTS AND SPINACH 

Early in the Korean war, the second engi- 
neer of the freighter Anchorage Victory was 
driving a borrowed jeep through the country- 
side near Pusan. This war, he noted men- 
tally as thousands of ragged refugees milled 
past, was no different from the one 5 years 
before. 

As he watched, an emaciated, dark-eyed, 
4-year-old girl collapsed beside the road and 
lay still. Bundling her into the jeep, he 
raced to a South Korean hospital. When 
they arrived the waif was dead. A doctor 
shrugged. “Malnutrition,” he said. 
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Reflecting on the incident, merchant ma- 
rine engineer Aloysius Eugene Francis Pat- 
rick Mozier says: “I’ve knocked around the 
world for more than 30 years and I’ve seen a 
lot of suffering. But right then I felt I 
had to do something about it.” 

What he has done since then has earned 
the sandy-haired, 49-year-old sailor and 
ex-marine such nicknames as “the one-man 
Marshall plan” and “America’s global Johnny 
Appleseed.” But he values more the rich re- 
ward in gratitude—the thanks of thousands 
in the underfed, out-of-the-way ports of the 
world. 

When he returned to his Los Angeles home 
after that Korean voyage, Mozier (‘Patty” 
to his friends) withdrew $1,500 in savings 
from his bank. With it he bought seeds: 
carrots, spinach, celery, tomatoes, turnips, 
lettuce—thousands of packages. He out- 
lined his plan to his brand-new bride, who 
was enthusiastic. 

THE GOOD EARTH 

“I was raised on a farm near Dowagiac, 
Mich. I knew the soil was good enough 
over there,” he says. “What those people 
needed was something to plant.” 

Since then, on voyages from Morocco to 
Malaya, Patty Mozier has handed out more 
than 200,000 packages of vegetable seeds. 
Most were donated by private American citi- 
zens who heard of his crusade against hun- 
ger through local newspapers or radio. A 
former 4-H Club member himself, he has 
also started the first 4-H Club in the Far 
East (in Singapore), has another established 
in Indonesia. 

When Patty sails now, his cabin is 
crammed with seed packages. Frequently 
news of his arrival precedes him; the dock- 
side is usually crowded with natives eagerly 
waiting for his ship. Whenever possible he 
borrows transportation—jeep, oxcart, or 
anything else available—to distribute his 
seeds and planting advice to inland villagers. 
When unable to give them out personally, 
he leaves seeds with local missionaries and 
charitable organizations. 

Stroking a dented nose—memento of 5 
years as Navy welterweight champion— 
Mozier says: “I've noticed one thing. The 
orientals, in particular, are a proud bunch. 
They don’t wanta handout. But they'll take 
seeds because it helps them to help them- 
selves.” 

Heads of state and high officials through- 
out Asia and north Africa have written him 
letters of thanks. In Sumatra he was offered 
a live tiger (which he gave to a zoo), in 
Malaya, a live baby (which he refused). 

Revisiting a port where he has previously 
distributed seeds, Patty always gets a free, if 
largely vegetarian, meal from his own gar- 
dens. Only once has he declined the invi- 
tation: In Bali he pleaded illness when he 
learned the salad course would include such 
delicacies as large ants, grasshoppers, and 
cockroaches, 

Hoping to expand his program, Mozier 
says: “I'd like to get some of those kids the 
milk they need.” He believes that he can 
get the shipping space if someone will donate 
the cattle. 

AMBASSADOR 

Patty believes his activities are as effective 
as high-level diplomacy in fighting the 
spread of communism. “If I don’t do any- 
thing else,” he says, “at least, I'm making 
friends for the United States. I like to 
think that I’m planting a green band around 
the world to help offset the Red band.” 

While he has offered sound advice on how 
to plant and cultivate his gifts of corn, to- 
matoes, and cucumbers throughout the 
world, the seagoing Johnny Appleseed has 
been stumped only once on a question. 
That was when a tattered Indonesian patri- 
arch tore open a proffered seed package, then 
calmly devoured the contents. When Patty 
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explained that the seeds were supposed to be 
planted, the aging native replied: 

“But they won't come up for several 
months. How do you know I'll be here 
then?” 


Policy Declaration of Michigan Farm 
Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the following copy of 
a policy declaration issued on February 
24, 1953, by the Michigan Farm Bureau 
in support of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Secretary Benson’s accom- 
plishments and expressed intentions in 
respect thereto: 

MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU, 
Lansing, Mich., February 24, 1953. 
MICHIGAN CONGRESSMEN: 

The aggressive attention and expression 
of Michigan Congressmen in support of the 
policies of the new administration in the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
seriously needed at this time. 

Well-informed national leaders in agricul- 
ture believe that the outcome of the battle 
to return to a free economy will be deter- 
mined within the next 60 or 90 days. 

The forces of centralized power designed 
to control and regiment the farmer are 
voicing strong criticism of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson for not immediately hand- 
ing out more of our tax money to stop the 
decline of agricultural prices, which has been 
going on more than a year. 

Delegations of misled rural people are 
being brought to Washington to put pressure 
on Congress to upset the new administra- 
tion’s efforts to restore a private enterprise 
economy in the agriculture of the Nation. 

It is important to remember that this over- 
powering bureaucracy was originated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
while Harold Ware and Alger Hiss were asso- 
ciated with the Department. This political 
machine has grown into a powerful organi- 
zation in the past decade. It is firmly en- 
trenched in nearly all of the counties of 
the Nation. 

More than 100,000 agents on salary or per 
diem constitute a formidable force whose 
pressure to perpetuate themselves is now 
being exerted on Congress and the adminis- 
tration. They are making the most of the 
current disadvantage the farmer is suffer- 
ing and are attempting to confuse him into 
asking for more than ever from the Gov- 
ernment for his income. 

Secretary Benson has been in office only 
about a month, yet the same forces that have 
done so much to bring about the present 
trouble are censuring him for not having 
stopped the current disadvantage the farmer 
has been suffering. 

Patience and support are required to de- 
velop and make effective policies that will 
provide the farmer with the opportunity 
to reap the results of his own initiative and 
management, and lessen his dependence 
upon government for his income. Only 
under such a political atmosphere can he 
remain free, 

If the present effort of the new adminis- 
tration to make progress toward a free econ- 
omy is to be won, the friends of freedom 
must become much more aggressive and 
vocal. We cannot permit the vociferous 


de of the leftwingers to wreck the 
pei dae the new administration and 
silence in Congress the support for a sound 
agricultural policy. 

The aims of the new administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
parallel closely the agricultural program of 
the American Farm Bureau and the Michi- 
gan Farm Bureau. - 

Our organization of 56,6C) farm families 
is meeting in 1,186 community farm bureaus 
every month, We are building understand- 
ing and support for this long awaited change 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Bropy, 
Executive Vice President. 


Bob Doughton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, to para- 
phrase the words of Holy Writ, may I 
not say that a prince and a great man 
has retired from this august body. On 
July 12 Robert Lee Doughton was wel- 
comed back home and back to the dis- 
trict he has so ably represented for more 
than 40 years. Bob Doughton day in 
Concord, N. C., was a grand event. 
From the hilltops, the coves, and the 
lowlands, hundreds of friends came out 
to greet him and to pay him homage. 

At that time I had the happy privilege 
of paying a tribute to this great states- 
man whom I have admired throughout 
the years, and I herewith submit for the 
Record my remarks, together with other 
tributes paid to our friend and colleague 
by the President of the United States, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: 

Mr. Cooter. We meet today—to honor a 
great American. Turning away from the 
multitude of things that distract us in the 
toiling hours of our daily work, we meet in 
the beautiful spirit of friendship. We aban- 
don for a while the vocations and avocations 
of our private lives and come here to honor 
a public man who by the exalted dignity of 
on character has endeared himself to us 

A week ago today he received a great ova- 
tion in the House of Representatives where 
he has served so well for more than 40 years. 
At that time I paid him a brief tribute, and 
here is what I said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I want to pay a tribute to 
God’s masterpiece of magnificent manhood, 
Robert Lee Doughton, ‘the great man of the 
mountains. A man who has lived magnifi- 
cently and by his life and labor and love has 
enriched the world. The good and the great 
deeds he has done are but the embroideries 
of his life. The real core of his strength and 
greatness is his mighty heart. As he lays 
down his flawless armor, none shall find a 
stain upon his shield. He has never been 
cruel, but always he has been courageous. 
He has always been willing to compose dif- 
ferences, but never has he been willing to 
compromise principles. By his service he 
has built many living monuments in the 
hearts and lives of his people, 
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“In this the grand and golden hour of his 
great life, and in the full flower of his great- 
est achievements, he has taken kindly the 
counsel of the years and he gracefully sur- 
renders the things of youth. When he walks 
from this Chamber, the cloak of an Elijah 
will fall from his broad shoulders, and never 
shall it be worn so well again. In the twi- 
light he shall see the glories of his achieve- 
ments and receive his sweetest compensa- 
tions. 

“Today he is the most distinguished and 
best beloved son of his native State, and all 
North Carolinians everywhere will remember 
him by the eloquence of his actions, the no- 
bility of his soul and the simplicity of his 
life, and will love him and cherish his friend- 
ship. He has by his life exemplified all of 
the fine virtues and tender sensibilities of 
true manhood. 

“I would violate the proprieties of this oc- 
casion if I should attempt to enumerate the 
multitude of his accomplishments. I shall 
sum it all up by saying, Robert Lee Doughton 
is one of God Almighty’s really good and 
great men and a paragon of manhood. We 
shall not soon see his like again. As one by 
one great men leave this forum, and as I 
contemplate the joys of my friendships, and 
as time takes its tolls, I find some little com- 
fort in the words of Thomas Moore. I think 
the name of the poem is ‘Farewell,’ and these 
are some of the lines as I recall them. 


“‘Let fate do her worst, there are relics of 


joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she can- 
not destroy; 

Which come in the nighttime of sorrow 
and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used 
to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories 
filled! 

Like the vase in which roses have once 
been distilled— 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, 

But gu scent of the roses will hang round 
t still.’ 


“I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to publicly thank my dearly beloved friend 
for all of the many kindnesses and cour- 
tesies which he has accorded me during my 
service in Congress. He has helped me in a 
thousand ways, and in more than a thousand 
ways I am grateful to him. 

“The sun will never set on the dominions 
of his greatness. On the sunset seas of life 
his sails are set for pleasant ports. He is 
going back to the hills of home and to the 
scenes of his childhood; back to the land of 
his ancestors and to the household from 
which he sprang. His treasure chest of 
memories will be filled with the love and 
affection of all who have known him well, 
and when the curtains of heaven unfold, he 
will receive the crowning glories which only 
come to a righteous man. His proud spirit 
shall never be distressed by fears that are 
born of fatigue or loneliness, for he shall 
never be tired and surely he shall never walk 
alone, His sterling character is the Gibraltar 
of his life and it shall shield and sustain 
him, and thousands of friendships and the 
gratitude of a great Nation will give him 
comfort. May God give us more men like 
Bob Doughton.” 


The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
also paid a splendid tribute to Bob 
Doughton on this occasion, and quota- 
tions from this tribute follow: 

Mr. RAYBURN. .Mr. Speaker, when I think of 
Bob Doughton I think of a great forest of 
big trees, and the biggest tree in the forest 
is inscribed “Bob Doughton.” He is a tow- 
ering man, a giant physically, a giant men- 
tally, and a giant in character, he is that fine 
type of human being who is generous to a 
fault yet courageous as a lion. When you 
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meet him in combat many times you may 
think he is cruel, because he can argue his 
side of the question better than you unless 
you are mighty, mighty well prepared. 

This country is a better country for Bob 
Doughton having lived in it. My life is bet- 
ter and richer because I have known a man 
like Bob Doughton, I shall always remem- 
ber, my dear friend, your many courtesies 
and kindnesses to me, I shall remember with 
gratitude and thanks your great service to 
your day and generation and the favors that 
you have done for me and every other human 
being under the flag. 

When the eulogies were finished, all Mem- 
bers of the House rose to their feet in spon- 
taneous tribute to this beloved män, and as 
he received the applause of his colleagues, 
many eyes were wet with tears. 

Now here he is at home again, back in his 
native State, to receive the plaudits of the 
people he has served so well. I am delighted 
to join with you, his friends, in doing honor 
to one who has made such a great contribu- 
tion to his country. 

We cannot beautify his character nor dig- 
nify his life, nor can we glorify the purity 
of the spirit which has animated his breast, 
but we can always remember the great genius 
of his labor, his magnificent achievements, 
and the great simplicity of his life. Surely 
this man’s life has been a blessing to the 
world and a benediction to all mankind. He 
has a right to rest and he has a right to 
enjoy every remaining moment of his life; 
and here and now I want to express the 
hope that Bob Doughton will live 100 years 
and then get a new lease on life. 

Will you bear with me a few moments as 
I take a look at the record and tell you 
about a few things this man Bob Doughton 
has done in the field of public service. 

His first public service began when he 
became a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture for the State of North Carolina. 
After his service on this important board, 
he became a member of the State senate. 
After service in the State senate, he became 
director of the State prison Board, and in 
1910 he became a Member of Congress. His 
length of service in Congress is surpassed 
by only one other man in all the history of 
this great Republic. He has served under 
7 Presidents and 9 Speakers and in times 
of war as well as in times of peace. He 
has been a Member of Congress for one- 
fourth of the time that this great Nation 
of ours has been in existence and during 
the time that he has served, more progress 
has been made than had been made there- 
tofore in all the annals of this Nation. 
Actually, his work in Congress is a vital part 
of the history of our country. When he went 
to Congress, the national income was $28,- 
000,000,000. As he leaves the service of his 
country, the income of this Nation is $293,- 
000,000,000. When he went to Congress, the 
population of America was 91,972,266, and 
during the time that he has served, this 
Nation has grown to manhood and now 
today the population numbers 150,697,361 
people. 

Our great Federal Reserve Bank System is 
one of Bob Doughton’s momentous achieve- 
ments. I need not tell you how important 
this System has been to our economy. We 
also honor today a real road builder of the 
first order. Bob Doughton was born in the 
“Lost Province” and he knew something 
about mountain trails and muddy roads. 
Long before good roads ever became a po- 
litical issue, this man was unwilling to be a 
part of a lost province here in his native 
State, and he started out to build a national 
good-roads program which now reaches not 
only from Murphy to Manteo but from Sparta 
to Spokane and from Concord to Canada and 
to every nook and corner of this great land. 
Under this program the Federal Government 
has furnished to the several States about 
$7 billion for highway construction ‘and road 
improvement. North Carolina alone has re- 
ceived $166 million. 


He is the recognized father of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, the most beautiful and the 
longest scenic road in the world. Two and 
one-half million people enjoyed its beauty 
last year. 

Bob Doughton has done more work on the 
great Committee on Ways and Means than 
any other man who ever lived, and this state- 
ment no one can ever challenge. He has 
served as chairman of that committee longer 
than any other man in history. When he 
became a Member of Congress the annual 
revenue of the Federal Government was 
#67514 million, and as he leaves Congress 
the annual revenue of the Nation today is 
$62,129,000,000. He has been the author of 
25 revenue measures, more than any other 
man in history has written. Here is a dis- 
tinction that is well worthy of mention. He 
served as vice chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, and has made every effort to 
limit the expenditures of this Government to 
the amounts which are deemed essential and 
necessary in the performance of the vital 
functions of the Government. 

He is the author of the legislation which 
established reciprocal trade agreements as 
a part of the foreign policy of our country. 
Under this program our merchant ships of 
commerce are sailing the seven seas, and on 
silver wings our air fleet is finding friendships 
around the world. 

Bob Doughton has effectively and actively 
supported the legislation which established 
the great Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the rural electrification program, through 
which the countryside has been electrified 
and industrialized, and through which farms 
and homes have been given the benefits of 
this God-given blessing of light and power 
and have been made healthier and happier 
places in which to live. The housewife and 
the farmer have been freed from a multitude 
of burdens. A farm and a home are to Bob 
Doughton something more than a seminary 
of sentiment. He believes that they should 
be citadels of contentment and freedom— 
freedom from the burdens that former gen- 
erations have borne. 

Not only are the farmers of this State and 
Nation grateful to this man, but the labor- 
ing men of the Nation likewise owe him a 
debt of gratitude. He has supported all pro- 
gressive labor legislation. He believes in the 
dignity of man and in the cause of labor and 
he believes that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. He took an active part in the prepara- 
tion and passage of legislation through which 
the Department of Labor was created, back 
in the days of Woodrow Wilson. He has 
helped to abolish sweatshops and the ex- 
ploitation of child labor, and has voted in 
favor of all legislation beneficial to labor. 
He knows what it is to earn a living by the 
sweat of his brow, and he knows the feel of 
overalls. 

But here is the monument of monuments 
by which he will be remembered. “Daddy 
Doughton” is the father of the social-security 
law, the benefactor of generations yet un- 
born. Today there are 444 million people 
drawing insurance benefits under this sys- 
tem amounting to over $2 billion a year. 
There are 60 million persons who are insured 
under this system. Nearly 8 out of every 10 
working persons are covered by this insur- 
ance system. More than 3 out of every 4 
mothers and children in the Nation can 
count on monthly survivors insurance bene- 
fits if the family breadwinner dies. Because 
of this program the aged will remember him 
and the blind will call him blessed. De- 
pendent children everywhere will feel the 
touch of his fatherly hand as they receive 
the benefits he has helped to provide. This 
great man thought with Hans Christian An- 
dersen that— 


“The best love man can offer 
To a God of love, be sure, 

Is mercy to God’s little ones 
And kindness to God’s poor.” 
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Bob Doughton has never been fond of 
fame but always he has fought for a righteous 
cause. He is a stranger to defeat; success 
has marked his life because of the purity 
of his purpose. It is given to but few men 
to serve a nation so long and so well and 
with such devotion. 

In summing up this splendid man’s at- 
tributes and unique qualities of heart and 
mind, it occurs to me that he is the answer 
to the beautiful poem entitled “Wanted,” 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland: 

“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking: 

For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo. Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps.” 


The following letters from our highest 
Government officials were received and 
read on the occasion of Bob Doughton 
Day in Concord. These letters were 
written by the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Chief Justice. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 9, 1952. 
Hon. HAROLD D, COOLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear HAROLD: I regret very, much that I 
could not accept your invitation to be there 
in person to join in celebrating Bob Dough- 
ton Day. I would like for you to convey to 
him my warm greetings and congratulations, 

Bob Doughton is a great American. I be- 

lieve his record in the Congress of the United 
States is without an equal. I could not begin 
te list his accomplishments. Under his lead- 
ership, the Congress has developed the great- 
est revenue system in the world. And it is 
the strength of that revenue system which 
today makes it possible for this Nation to 
lead the free world in the fight against Com- 
munist tyranny. 
_ Not only has he helped the free world cause 
in this respect, but Bob Doughton was the 
original sponsor in the Congress and has been 
the firmest of supporters for our great, his- 
toric reciprocal trade program—a program 
which has been of first importance, over the 
years, in strengthening our economy and the 
ties of trade which help to bind the demo- 
cratic nations in friendly association. 

But, above all else, I like to think of what 
Bob Doughton has done to bring security to 
millions of his fellow citizens. In 1935, he 
introduced the bill that established our 
social security system and led the fight for its 
passage. He has done the same for every 
major improvement in our social security 
laws from that day to this, including the 
latest bill, just passed over stiff opposition. 
In these days, when some people are wont 
to sneer and deride the whole concept of 
security, we can all be grateful and proud of 
Bob Doughton’s part in this great humani- 
tarian program. 

His contributions to the great advances in 
human freedom that have been made in our 
country during the last 20 years mark him as 
a true servant of the people who gives prac- 
tical application to the Christian principles 
he professes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, July 10, 1952. 
Hon. Harrop D. COOLEY, 
Nashville, N.C. 

Dear HaroLD: I deeply regret that my pres- 
ent schedule, which makes it necessary for 
me to be in Kentucky on Saturday, July 12, 
will prevent me from attending the rally to 
be held in Concord in honor of Congressman 
Bob Doughton. 

It would give me much pleasure to be there 
in person to do honor to Mr. Bob on this 
occasion. His wonderful record in Congress, 
not only in behalf of the people of his dis- 
trict and State, but of the Nation, is one of 
which he may be justly proud. 

His honesty, his typical American charac- 
ter, and the unselfish service he has rendered 
the American people will be greatly missed 
by all with whom he has been associated 
during the years he has been in Washington. 

Please extend to all those assembled in 
Concord my warmest personal greetings and 
best wishes for a most enjoyable occasion. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 


SUPREME Court OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1952. 
Hon. HaRroLD D. COOLEY, . 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harotp: I am happy to participate 
fm the ceremonies evidencing the admira- 
tion and respect that the legions of friends 
of Hon. Robert L. Doughton are tendering 
him. In December 1940, I submitted in writ- 
ing my personal views relating to Hon. Rob- 
ert L. Doughton, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. Those views were as follows: 

“After 14 years of distinguished service 
in the House of Representatives, Robert L. 
Doughton was elected a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the most powerful 
tommittee of the House of Representatives. 
Of itself this is a distinct recognition of his 
superior qualities. The democratic member- 
ship to this committee is picked in caucus 
by its members in secret ballot. In addition 
to its legislative function, it is the instru- 
mentality through which all committee as- 
signments to Democratic Members are made, 

“I speak of Robert L. Doughton, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. It would 
be a waste of words for me to express the 
historic setting of this committee. Each of 
you know that it was the first committee 
constituted by the representatives of a peo- 
ple attempting to give expression to an en- 
tirely new concept of government—a gov- 
ernment which now, many of us feel, is the 
hope of a world torn and bleeding in un- 
precedented suffering and strife. The fathers 
in direct language required revenue bills to 

in the House. By its own idea of 
jurisdiction, the House has confined this 
great power to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

“Just after his first term began, Mr. 
Doughton participated in an epoch-making 
battle—the revolt against the rule of the 
House authorizing the Speaker to appoint its 
committees. The clock ticks so fast that 
many have forgotten, and more know little 
of this historic battle which for the first 
time permitted the House to elect its com- 
mittees. Three persons, now Members of the 
House, participated in the adoption of the 
new rule, thereby depriving the Speaker of 
his czarlike prerogatives of selecting the 
membership of committees, both majority 
and minority, and, for the first time, per- 
mitted the opportunity for the House to 
have bills reported to it by committees of 
its own choice—Mr. Doughton is one of the 
three. To have been a soldier in such a 
battle in the democratic process is distinc- 
tion sufficient unto a lifetime. Men who 
battled in this cause could be likened to 


members of the band who won Magna Carta 
for us. Robert L. Doughton received his bap- 
tismal fire in this struggle. 

“He was elected to the Ways and Means 
Committee in the first caucus in which I 
participated. I was impressed with the 
sales talk of his colleagues on the North 
Carolina delegation in respect of his level- 
headedness, his business ability, his legis- 
lative service, and his peculiar fitness for 
recognition for service on this committee. 
Of that delegation my good friends Zeb 
Weaver, Judge Kerr, and Major Bulwinkle 
remain to continue their splendid service for 
your State and our Nation. North Carolina 
had, at that time, a strong delegation in the 
House. I merely repeat that which I have 
ofttimes said—that year in and year out no 
State in the Union has ever furnished a 
stronger delegation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives than North Carolina. That strong 
delegation picked Robert L. Doughton as its 
candidate. With his background and serv- 
ice, his election was assured. 

“His three terms on this committee prior 
to 1933 were eventful ones. Those were the 
years of the Coolidge and Hoover administra- 
tions; they were the years during which the 
minority members of the House—at times a 
small band—pressed their philosophy of Gov- 
ernment. Much of this centered around 
legislation considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The counsel, wisdom, purpose 
and foresight of Mr. Doughton played a 
most important role in the policies of his 
party. 

“The year 1930 saw the election of a 
Democratic House. Returning from an en- 
forced vacation, after the Hoover landslide, 
and through the generosity of my colleagues, 
including a unanimous North Carolina dele- 
gation, I was elected to membership on the 
Ways and Means Committee where I served 
with and under Bob Doughton for about 8 
years. During this period I do not believe 
that any Member knew him more intimately 
than I. 

“To do justice to his magnificent service 
as chairman of this committee, the abil- 
ity of a Boswell, a Morley, a Freeman, or 
a Sandburg would be required. The com- 
mittee served almost continuously—both in 
and out of sessions of Congress. Its calen- 
dar, with veritably hundreds of bills each 
Congress, depicts the history of the times: 
Taxes, tariffs, social-security, old-age pen- 
sions—contributory and non-contributory- 
unemployment compensation; benefits for 
dependent mothers, crippled children, and 
the blind; public health, soldiers’ bonus, 
labor, reciprocal trade agreements, tobacco, 
silver purchases, bonded indebtedness, rail- 
road retirement, national industrial recovery; 
public works; alcohol control, coal stabiliza- 
tion, war claims, alien property, customs ad- 
ministration, and hundreds of other sub- 
jects occupied the attention of his com- 
mittee. Affirmative action, resulting in legis- 
lation, was accorded the foregoing. General- 
ly this is the work which is accorded first 
consideration in the appraisal of committee 
action. However, many will recognize that 
the negative action of a legislative com- 
mittee is just as, or more, important. 

“There are 25 members on this committee 
who are selected from every part of the Na- 
tion. By the very nature of things, the Ways 
and Means Committee is a political com- 
mittee in that much of its legislation bears 
political import. Ordinarily, sectionalism 
plays an important role in committee work 
and legislation. You all know Bob Dough- 
ton’s skill as a ‘hoss-swapper.’ Before he 
received national recognition as the chief ex- 
ponent of this manly art, he must have be- 
come a finished product in judging ‘hosses’ 
I have no doubt that he was an expert han- 
diler and driver of teams, whether it be cattle, 
horses, or mules. The lessons learned in work 
of this kind could explain his skill in han- 
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dling men. He must have learned at an early 
age that he could get his team to pull to- 
gether and pull their load—through means 
other than an exhibition of temper (of which 
he has plenty), because in handling the Ways 
and Means Committee team he has demon- 
strated a most masterly skill. Of course, he 
was only able to perform this duty in such 
a skillful manner because of several things. 
He instills confidence in his team, confidence 
of his level-headedness, good judgment, sin- 
cerity, fair treatment, honesty of purpose, 
and a recognition that members of his team 
are to be commended for their efforts. At 
times, the load on his team has been a heavy 
one. At times, it has inclined to balk, but 
in no single instance has he failed to get his 
load through on time. 

“The membership of the House has the 
same love and respect for Mr. Doughton that 
his committee intimates feel. No chairmah 
of any committee in all our history could 
have had a greater record of success in the 
passage of bills reported by his committee. 
I dare say that in the entire history of our 
Government no man has ever equaled his 
record. He has batted a thousand percent, 
The House has passed every bill without ex- 
ception reported to it under his chairman- 
ship, and that witLout amendment (with one 
exception) to which he did not agree. 

“Throughout our history as a Nation, the 
Ways and Means Committee has had its great 
chairmen. North Carolina has furnished its 
fair share, but, in my opinion, great as his 
predecessors have been, when the historian 
comes to write of this committee he must 
emphasize the magnitude of the problems 
considered; the volume of work done; and the 
important nature of legislation evolved under 
the leadership of Mr. Doughton. I confi- 
dently state that such impartial historian 
will say that, from the beginning of our Gov- 
ernment to this good hour, no chairman of 
this committee has ever considered more 
momentous legislation than Mr. Doughton; 
and, further, that no such chairman has ever 
piloted more important measures through the 
stormy legisI&tive seas than your own Bob 
Doughton. 

“The historian writes in retrospect. We 
contemporaries speak of present knowledge 
and more recent memories. It is pleasing to 
know that this meeting renders an unusual 
distinction to the living—an attest of your 
appraisal of this great North Carolinian. As 
a distinguished chairman of a great commit- 
tee, he walks in the national light. Truly 
does he recognize that which is good for the 
Nation is good for North Carolina, and the 
good of our country is the polar star in his 
course. But, at the same time, and with no 
apology therefor, he forgets not the people 
whence he comes and their problems of life. 
He is possessed with a passion to serve them; 
to better their conditions; to leave them a 
happier, contented people. Though his 
duties are most arduous, he is never happier 
than when he is working out an intimate 
problem for a friend, or the problem of his 
district or State. 

“It has been a privilege to sit at his feet 
and to hear the homely gems of his phi- 
losophy of life. I have learned many lessons 
from him. It has been a genuine pleasure 
to be his intimate friend.” 

The foregoing testimonial was written by 
me in 1940 when I was a member of the 
United States Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I would not change a 
word of it. Yet we have seen almost 12 years 
of added public service which, in many re- 
spects, were the most harrowing, most mo- 
mentous and arduous years in the life of 
our country—the pre-Pearl Harbor days; 
some 444 years of total war; the reconver- 
sion period, the beginning of the atomic era; 
the fight for peace and the preservation of 
our country and its civilization, 

I will not attempt to sketch, even in broad 
detail, the great work performed by our 
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friend during this period. It is sufficient to 
say that it was a monumental task and a 
monumental service. Congress and our Na- 
tion was confronted with the gravest deci- 
sions. During this period of storm and strife, 
our friend Bob Doughton showed the same 
strength which he had evidenced in his first 
30 years of congressional service. He stood 
as a stalwart oak, unbent and unbowed, even 
though the fiercest storms generated in a 
war-torn and war-spent world blasted around 
him. Standing erect, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, he exercised the great leader- 
ship which commonsense, knowledge, experi- 
ence, and God-given purpose commanded. 

His public service in the Congress will 
shortly be finished, but the work of our 
friend and its effect upon our country will 
long remain. I earnestly hope that he will 
have many years in his beloved North Caro- 
lina to enjoy the close association with the 
friends who are so dear to him. I trust that 
his public service will be preserved in writ- 
ten form, prepared by one worthy to at- 
tempt such an important task. Forty-two 
years a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 28 years a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and 18 years its chair- 
man—years of service and leadership most 
worthy of preservation for all who follow 
us. No American has had a more remark- 
able career than my longtime friend, whom 
I love and respect. 

Sincerely, 
FreD M. VINSON. 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am placing in 
the Recor an editorial which appeared 
in the CIO News of March 2, 1953. The 
editorial follows: 


Younc BoB La FOLLETTE 


The sudden tragic death of former Senator 
Robert (Young Bob) La Follette, Jr., of Wis- 
consin, comes as a heavy blow to members 
of the CIO, following so shortly after the 
deaths of our own Philip Murray and Allan 
Haywood. 

Young Bob was a great Senator. Beirig a 
great Senator was a family tradition, for his 
father (Old Bob) was one of the outstanding 
liberals of the first quarter of the century. 
Young Bob did not need his father’s repu- 
tation as a cloak; he made his own during 
the years of the New Deal. 

Young Bob's voting record was consistently 
right on labor and civil liberties issues. But 
even more, Bob La Follette was a tremen- 
dously hard-working Senator. He gave not 
just his name and prestige, but his thought 
and his sweat to the work of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee. 

There is not a union in the country that 
is not in debt, directly or indirectly, to that 
La Follette committee. 

What it brought to light, veteran unionists 
had long known: labor spies, arsenals of tear 
gas and tommy guns, violence, conspiracy, 
bribery, and corruption. The revelations 
shocked America, and helped put a stop to 
antiunion practices from the back closets 
of industry. 

He'll be missed—and his Senate commit- 
tee’s reports will be “riust” reading for stu- 
dents of industrial relations for years to 
come, 


No Misunderstandings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recor the 
following outstanding editorial from the 
San Diego Union of February 27, 1953, 
complimenting the new administration 
on its frank and open foreign policy: 

No MISUNDERSTANDINGS—UNITED STATES 

ADOPTING OUTSPOKEN POLICY 


Comments and speeches by President 
Eisenhower, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
have indicated that the United States now 
intends to speak frankly on international 
issues. Mr. Lodge has provided a good exam- 
ple of these tactics with an address before the 
United Nations. The United States Ambas- 
sador did not avoid the mention of Russia as 
have some former American diplomats. 

“The flow of Soviet equipment is constant 
and steady and accounts for the increase of 
combat effectiveness of the enemy over the 
past year,” Mr. Lodge said in a typical state- 
ment. He went on to describe in detail the 
manner in which Russia has prolonged and 
instigated the war in Korea. 

Use of such blunt language may come as 
a shock to Dean Acheson and some of his 
former colleagues, but it will win the ap- 
Plause of most United States citizens. It 
reflects the desire of this country to “call 
a spade a spade.” 

Failure to speak plainly may have been 
partly responsible for the Korean war. Mr. 
Acheson, in a San Francisco speech in 1950, 
lightly outlined United States interests, com- 
pletely ignoring Korea, and leaving the im- 
pression that the United States would do 
nothing in the event of aggression. 

Mr. Dulles, too, has emphasized the value 
of straight talk in his foreign policy speeches 
and in his most recent message to Congress. 
In the latter he urged that the resolution 
against secret pacts make plain the United 
States position in every respect. 

President Eisenhower's views on the sub- 
ject were expressed in his state of the Union 
message when he said: 

“Our foreign policy must be clear, consist- 
ent, and confident.” 

The President’s comment on willingness to 
meet Premier Stalin was an example of his 
frankness, but it was not a startling pro- 
nouncement. The statement merely refiects 
continuance of this attitude of being willing 
to meet any problem openly. 

In the past an attitude of soft-spokenness 
and appeasement has been scoffed at by the 
Kremlin, The policy of frankness holds 
much more promise, 


Veterans’ Administration Management 
Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 27, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: In response to your 
telephone call concerning the reasons why 
the Booz, Allen & Hamilton report was made 
and how it was paid for—the Administrator 
received a letter from the President of the 
United States dated September 23, 1950, 
which directed him to employ a commercial 
firm to conduct a management survey of 
the Veterans’ Administration. A specifica- 
tion for the job to be done was drawn and an 
invitation to bid was offered to 16 leading, 
experienced management consultant firms. 
After the bids were analyzed on a competi- 
tive basis and primarily on the basis of 
their realization of the size of the job and 
the man-hours contemplated to be used in 
making the survey and rendering the report, 
the contract was awarded to Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton at a fixed bid price of $605,000. 

Simultaneously with the request from the 
President, the question arose in the Adminis- 
trator’s mind as to where the money was to 
come from to pay for this contract and upon 
inquiry of the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, was advised that it would be taken 
from the appropriation for administration, 
medical, hospital and domiciliary services 
for fiscal year 1951, from an unobligated 
amount in that appropriation which had 
been impounded by the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget and which would not have been 
available for use after the end of that fiscal 
year under any circumstances. 

In addition, these funds were not avail- 
able to the medical department for the care 
of patients. 

The survey was made within the time 
limit and the report was received and the 
contractor paid for his completed work. 

I have testified in approximately these 
words to this effect before both the subcom- 
mittees of the House and Senate and am glad 
to comply with your request to furnish you 
these facts in this manner, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cari R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Graduated Tax on Cigarettes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, as the re- 
sult of proposed legislation now pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
the tobacco farmers of Kentucky are 
greatly concerned, and justifiably so, 
over the proposal to enact a graduated 
tax on cigarettes. Such a change in 
the method of, taxing cigarettes would 
result not only in a substantial lowering 
of the price received by the farmer for 
his tobacco, but would entail a substan- 
tial loss to the Government in revenue. 
Should the principle of graduated tax be 
enacted for cigarettes, it is only reason- 
able to assume that efforts would be 
made to adopt similar legislation in re- 
gard to taxes on gasoline, whisky, rub- 
ber, and other products. 
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John H. Sutterfield, writing in the 
Georgetown Times, of Georgetown, Ky., 
has so well set out the situation that 
would result from the passage of this 
bill that I insert his editorial on the 
subject: 

GRADUATED Tax Sows SEEDS OF DEPRESSION 


Bills now before Congress to provide a 
graduated tax on cigarettes would, if en- 
acted, cost the United States Government 
millions of dollars in tax revenue and force 
price-slashes on leaf tobacco that would ruin 
the country’s tobacco farmers. 

The suggested graduated tax on cigarettes 
is not new. Consistently, Congress has re- 
jected the proposal. It is hoped that the 
new administration will not adopt measures 
that will cause a disastrous upheaval in the 
tobacco industry. 

The State granges, the Tobacco Commit- 
tee of the National Grange, the Farm Bureau 
Federation in tobacco-producing States, the 
tobacco warehouse associations and hun- 
dreds of individual growers have protested 
against previous differential taxes and doubt- 
less will oppose strongly the present efforts 
to foist a graduated cigarette tax on the 
present administration. 

Tobacco growers, some of whom halled 
the introduction of the low-cost 10-cent 
brands on the American market in 1931, do 
not want that experiment repeated. We 
learned from bitter and heart-breaking ex- 
perience that cheap cigarettes mean cheap 
tobacco. Cigarette smokers bought the 
cheap brands for a while because of the low 
price, and they would do the same thing 
again if tempted with the cut-price bait. 

DAMAGE WOULD BE DONE 
‘Then, just as they did in the 1930's, they’d 
y go back to smoking quality ciga- 
rettes, but the damage to tobacco growers 
and the entire industry already would have 
been done and could not be rectified. 

If a graduated tax for cigarettes is en- 
acted, this is what will happen. 

The large manufacturers of standard- 
brand cigarettes will be forced to compete in 
the low-price field. Demand for premium 
grades of tobacco will fall off sharply. The 
tendency of consumers to go for something 
that costs less until they find they are being 
shorted on quality will increase the sales of 
economy-brand cigarettes made of inferior 
tobacco. The shift in consumption will 
cause a substantial decline in the price aver- 
age for tobacco. 

FEDERAL REVENUE WOULD DROP 

This shift will result in a substantial loss 
of revenue to the Federal Government. If 
all cigarettes moved into the low-tax bracket, 
annual loss to the Federal Treasury would be 
more than $500 million. If half the con- 
sumption moved into the low-cost bracket, 
the Federal Government would lose $250 
million in tax revenue annually. 

Since their will be no further market for a 
substantial share of the premium tobacco 
produced in this country, tobacco-producing 
areas will be plunged into economic chaos 
equal to the devastation of the last depres- 
sion. 

Such economic collapses, although origi- 
nally confined to small tobacco-producing 
sections, are contagious, and are likely to 
promote market weaknesses in other com- 
modities that provide the livelihood for non- 
tobacco-raising areas. 

There absolutely is no reason at this time 
to set off an economic revolution in Ameri- 
ea’s tobacco regions. 

LET'S KEEP FLAT TAXES 

The policy of our Government has been 
to impose excise taxes on a flat basis, a sound 
principle of taxation allowing equal oppor- 
tunity to all business. Flat-rate taxation 
has been placed on gasoline, oils, automobile 


tires and tubes, alcoholic beverages and other 
products, 


In studying excise taxes enacted by our 
Government and the governments of other 
countries, it is interesting to note the con- 
nections of one of the long-time supporters 
of a graduated tax on cigarettes in this 
country. ‘The Brown & Williamson Co. is 
a subsidiary of the British-American To- 
bacco Co., a foreign corporation. 

In England and other parts of the British 
Empire, in which the Brown & Williamson 
parent company operates, cigarette taxes on 
domestic products are levied on a flat basis, 
but discriminatory taxes are imposed on 
American cigarettes. The English, in pro- 
tecting their home industries, never have 
seen fit to subsidize one group of home 
manufacturers against another group, which 
is the actual effect accomplished by gradu- 
ated cigarette taxes. 


A STRANGE PROPOSAL 


In view of the English adoption of flat 
taxes for domestic products and enactment 
of discriminatory levies against American 
cigarettes, doesn’t it seem strange for a com- 
pany with English ties to ask our Govern- 
ment to levy a preferential tax in its favor, 
and against domestic cigarette manufac- 
turers 

A graduated tax on cigarettes would upset 
the present stable condition in the tobacco 
industry, and actually would help no one. 
Besides threatening the economic. prosperity 
of 400,000 farm families, it would cost the 
Federal Government millions of dollars in 
tax revenue at a time when Congress desper- 
ately is trying to balance the budget. 

The voices of thousands of tobacco growers 
are raised in a loud, urgent appeal that the 
graduated tax on tobacco be defeated. 


Resolution of Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD a copy of a resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania district of the Polish Roman Cath- 
olic Union at the convention held in 
Dickson City on February 15. The dele- 
gation, representing 40,000 members in 
the State of Pennsylvania, unanimously 
adopted this resolution and asked that it 
be sent to me. 

This matter has my serious consid- 
eration, and my sympathies are with 
the oppressed brothers of the union. I 
am especially indebted to Director Ber- 
nard A. F. Figlak, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Directress Alexandra Bednarko-Politor- 
ska, who sent this to me: 

Whereas the free people of any nation 
must have the right and chance to express 
their will; and 

Whereas the lawmakers of any nation must 
be subject to the will of its citizens; and 

Whereas the officers who enforce the laws 
in any nation must also be responsible to the 
voters; and 

Whereas the people of nations, such as 
Poland, under the domination of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics have been de- 
nied all fundamental rights of a free peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas the Catholic clergy of Poland have 
been denied their inalienable rights and 
are subject to persecution and forcible de- 
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tention by this same Soviet Government: Be 
it 


Resolved, That the delegates to the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America conven- 
tion, duly assembled in Dickson City, Pa., 
representing 40,000 members in this great 
State, do hereby appeal to our Representa- 
tives in the Congress of these United States 
of America for an outright repudiation of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements which the 
Soviet nation has totally failed to abide by 
as is manifested by its. treatment of the peo- 
ple under its domination; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America emphati- 
cally urge that diplomatic relations between 
these United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics be sev- 
ered until the Soviet Government fully re- 
stores to, and guarantees, the people of Po- 
land the right to express their will, security 
in their person, and the free right of suf- 


Passed unanimously this 15th day of Feb- 
ruary 1953. 
BERNARD A. F. FIGLAK, 
Director of PRCU in Pennsylvania. 
ALEXANDRA BEDNARKO-POLITORSKA, 
Directress of PRCU in Pennsylvania. 
ADOLF Kmiec, 
President, Circuit 4 of Pennsylvania. 
FRANK KUSIAK, 
President of Circuit 17 of Pennsylvania. 
MARTIN ZNANIECKI, 
President, Circuit 24 of Pennsylvania. 
PIOTR PIETREWICZ, 
President, Circuit 147 of Pennsylvania. 


Resolutions Regarding Unrestricted Im- 
portations of Foreign Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ir 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record two resolutions which indicate 
the serious effect being wrought upon the 
economy of my congressional district due 
primarily to the unrestricted importa- 
tions of foreign residual fuel oil: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GRUNDY ROTARY 

CLU, GRUNDY, VA., FEBRUARY 23, 1953 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Grundy Rotary Club the serious 
effects being wrought upon the economy of 
a large portion of Virginia, particularly the 
southwestern half, by the importation of 
residual oil from foreign countries. The 
extent of the seriousness the competition 
from this cheap oil is creating, particularly 
in the coal industry of our State, is clearly 
shown by ctatistics, which reveal the enor- 
mous increase in residual oil importation 
since 1946, having jumped from 44,000,000 
barrels in 1946 to 128,500,000 in 1952, which 
has resulted in a staggering displacement of 
coal tonnage. In years past, however, the 
coal industry was able to absorb a portion 
of this displacement by taking advantage 
of the European coal markets, but now, with 
that market fast fading away the disastrous 
effects of this cheap oil importation has be- 
come alarming indeed, and will, unless 
checked, seriously damage the economy of 
a large sector of our country. This serious 
situation is not only confined to the coal 
industry, with all its interlocking ramifica- 
tions, but the oil industry of our country 
(domestic) is at stake, and when one major 
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industry becomes sick it inevitably infects 
business and commerce generally: There- 
fore he it 

Resolved, (1) That it is the considered 
Judgment of this Rotary Club that it view 
with much concern these conditions and 
that it and each individual member thereof 
exercise all possible influence to bring about 
relief of this situation, (2) That the proper 
Officers of this Club are hereby m- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each Member of Virginia’s delegation in the 
United States Congress, with the urgent re- 
quest that they do all in their power in 
support of legislation necessary to perma- 
nently correct and relieve this situation, giv- 
ing their untiring efforts toward the pas- 
sage of H. R. 2870, or any similar bill. Alsa 
that a copy be sent to each, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Interior, and Tar- 
iff Commision of the United States, with 
request that proper regulations shall be 
made at once, proper duties promptly im- 
posed and quotas established that may im- 
mediately correct. the unfair competition 
with American products brought about by 
foreign importation of competitive products, 
said regulations, duties, and quotas to suf- 
fice until such time as proper remedial leg- 
islation may be effected. (3) That a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the district 
governor of Rotary International and to va- 
rious local clubs in the 275th district of 
Rotary International. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED sy BUCHANAN COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GRUNDY, VA. 

This chamber is made up of 710 business 
and professional men of Buchanan County 
who are alert to the growth of this county 
and vitally interested in the well-being of its 
citizens. Realizing- the importance of its 
basic industries which are coal and lumber 
and products derived from same, and fur- 
ther, realizing the deplorable condition fac- 
ing the coal industry im general and Buchan- 
an County in particular due principally from 
competitive fuels, the principal one being 
cheap crude and residual oils being im- 
ported Im large quantities, which have de- 
stroyed our markets for coal to a large de- 
gree, and further realizing the drop in pro- 
duction of coal in these United States, the 
shutting down of entire coal producing 
plants, the cutting down on personnel at 
plants trying to stay in business, the rise in 
unemployment throughout the entire coal 
producing areas, brings to this chamber 
who represent this county a serious problem 
and we join with others in presenting our 
views on the situation and trust a solution 
can soon be reached to save 4 vital basic in- 
dustry. In doing so we present the follow- 


“Whereas Buchanan County is located in 
the western part of the State of Virginia and 
is one of the six coal-producing counties 
within the State; and 

“Whereas Buchanan County is underlaid 
with several seams of high grade bituminous 
coal; and 

“Whereas in the early 1930's men of vision. 
from Buchanan and surrounding counties. 
took their hard-earned cash and with the 
aid of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
began to develop and market these coals; 
and 

“Whereas Buchanan County has quadru- 
pled in population in the past 25 years due 
to the development of its coal; and 

“Whereas the entire population of this 
county is dependent either directly or indi- 
rectly upon the production of coal for their 
livelihood; and t 

“Whereas it is up to our Congressmen of 


these United States to set a quota on im- 
of. 


ported residual oil or ban the importation 
residual oil altogether, or take the necessary 
steps to save this once prosperous basic in- 
dustry: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, (1) That it is the considered 
judgment of this chamber that it view with 
much concern these conditions and that it. 
and each individual member thereof exer- 
cise their influence In any way possible to 
relieve this situation. (2) That the proper 
officers of the chamber are hereby instructed. 
to send a copy of this resolution to each 
Member of the Virginia delegation in the 
United States Congress with the request that 
proper legislation be enacted to bring about 
permanent relief to the coal industry. That 
a copy be sent to each, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Secretary of the Interior and the Tariff 
Commission of the United States. (3) Thata 
copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of this chamber, to show that 
we, the members of Buchanan County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have gone on record as 
doing our share in trying to restore a vital 
industry to normaley for the benefit of all 
the people who depend on the coal industry 
for their livelihood.” 


Love: The Greatest Gift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, as further 
evidence of an ever-increasing faith in 
God and His teachings, I am quoting be- 
low the full-page advertisement in the 
Sunday New York Times, dated February 
15, 1953, as follows: 

LOVE: THE GREATEST GirT—He WHO UNDER- 

STANDS LOVE UNDERSTANDS Gop, For Gop Is 
` Love 

“Though T speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not Love, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

“And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not Love, 
I am nothing. 

“And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not Love, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.” 
(The Btble, I Corinthians, ch. 13, verses 
1, 2, 3, and 13.) 

Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

LEON ACKERMAN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Thomas Edison Is Still My Consulting 
Engineer 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


„Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, we can 
never record too often the amazing story 
of the life of Thomas A. Edison, especial- 
ly so when the story includes some new 
persona. experience of a former business 
associate such as George E. Stringfellow. 


Edward Ells, staff writer for the New. 
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York World-Telegram and Sun, writes 
February 11, 1953, as follows: 


Exactly 106 years ago today Thomas A. 
Edison was born. He died in 1931. There 
are not many people left who knew the great 
inventor personally. 

One of these is George E. Stringfellow, 59. 
In the last 8 years of Edison’s life Mr. String- 
fellow saw him 2 to 3 times daily. That was 
In the West Orange, N. J., laboratory of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Inc., where Mr, 
Stringfellow served the genius as manager of 
his storage battery division. 

Today he is senior vice president and gen- 
eral manager of this same division, which 
makes the batteries that power subway sig- 
nals and the underground locomotives for 
coal mines, 

WITH DEEP RESPECT 

Mr. Stringfellow spoke today, without awe 
but with deep respect, of the genius. 

“Mr. Edison taught me three things,” Mr, 
Stringfellow says with soft firmness. “One— 
how to think. Two—the value of clear 
thinking. Three—to get the facts before 
acting.” 

The rapidity with which he read, and the 
tenacity of his memory, amazed the men 
around Edison. Disturbed them at times, 
too. An assistant might start reminding 
Edison of something he, the assistant, had 
told the inventor some months before. 

“Not” Edison would interrupt, “You told 
me” thus-and-such. 

In self-defense, many of his laboratory 
workers, Mr. Stringfellow among them, be- 
gan keeping diaries of the things they said 
to Edison. Not once, says Mr. Stringfellow, 
did he ever note an instance in which Edi- 
son’s memory went awry. 

However, he continues, he and the other 
men did not stand In awe of Edison. He was 
much too human for that. Among other 
things, Edison loved a good joke. 

There was the night, Mr. Stringfellow re- 
calls, when Edison and his aids labored in 
the laboratory until 3 a.m. At this hour a 
breakfast of ham and eggs was served. While 
the food was being passed, Edison fell asleep 
at the table. 

INTEGRITY NOT FOR SALE 

Just for a lark, the others removed Edison’s 
untouched plate, substituting an empty one. 
In a few minutes the tousle-haired genius 
awakened. ,Glancing down at the empty 
plate, Edison rubbed his belly and cried, 
“Well, let’s go boys.” - 

Once the ruse was exposed, amidst 
laughter, Edison was as tickled as the prank- 
sters. 

Edison’s. integrity endeared him to Mr. 
Stringfellow. In about 1907, as Mr. String- 
fellow heard the story, Edison recalled many 
storage batteries already in use in mines and 
elsewhere. He explained that he wasn’t 
happy with the kind of service they had 
been giving. 

The consumers themselyes had no, com- 
plaints, but Edison, offered to buy back all 
these batteries. Then th2 consumers, match- 
ing his fairness, offered to pay for the sery- 
ice the batteries already had rendered. But 
Edison wouldn't hear of this. 

In all, Mr. Stringfellow says, Edison lost 
millions of dollars on this recall deal. He 
felt that his integrity was not for sale. “If 
these batteries are not the best,” the inventor 
insisted, "they're not worthy of the name of 
Edison.” 


_ USED QUESTIONNAIRES 
The electrical wizard was a great one for 
showering his assistants with questionnaires. 
Mr. Stringfellow decided to turn the tables 


which only you know. 
I'd like to extract from your mind these 
things, so that when you pass to your great 
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reward we can still use you as a consulting 
engineer.” 

.Mr. Stringfellow asked Mr. Edison about 
120 questions. 

Edison wrote out the answers. Most he 
covered with a simple yes or no. In no 
instance did he require more than 20 words 
to explain his thoughts. 

This exchange took place in about 1928. 
In 1937, 6 years after Edison’s death, Mr. 
Stringfellow had occasion to remember these 
answers, which he had locked in his safe. 

A shipment of iron to be used in storage 
batteries had arrived from Sweden. 

The Edison people felt, however, that the 
iron had too much nickel in it. 

If the iron could not be used, the plant 
would have to be closed temporarily, throw- 
ing nearly 1,600 persons out of work. Mr. 
Stringfellow went for guidance to Edison’s 
answers. 

Fortunately, one question Mr. Stringfellow 
had asked the inventor was: “If there is an 
excess of nickel in the iron, what effect does 
it have on the cell?” 

As from the grave, Edison’s answer stared 
back at him: “No harm.” 

So the plant proceeded with the iron, and 
folks did not lose their pay checks. 

“Thomas Alva Edison,” sighs Mr. String- 
fellow, "is still my consulting engineer.” 


Resolutions of American Prisoners of War 
Association of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and resolutions: 

IRELAND’s 32 COUNTIES ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Dorchester, February 16, 1953. 
Congressman JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
‘Minority Whip, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of the 
association I have been authorized and in- 
structed to communicate with you and ac- 
quaint you with the facts concerning thou- 
sands of young Irish boys who have already 
served or who are now serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

You will recall that in the World Wars I 
and II aliens who were serving the Nation 
in time of crisis were granted citizenship 
before being shipped overseas. 

All inquiries to date to our Defense De- 
partment have only brought the inadequate 
explanation that no war exists, and therefore 
previous war measures cannot be applied to 
the present situation. 

Of course, all aliens in our Armed Forces 
should receive the same treatment, regard- 
less of national origin, but in the case of 
the Irish it is a much more serious matter. 
If they fall into enemy hands, they are not 
United States subjects. They cannot claim 
membership in a United Nations army, as 
Ireland is barred from membership in the 
United Nations by a Soviet veto. So, you 
see, there is little chance of protection under 
international law. 

More amazing still, I have just been offi- 
cially informed that an alien who is a Korean 
veteran cannot work at the Watertown Ar- 
senal. He is permitted to go to Korea and 
operate a tank or a machine gun but he 
cannot work where they are assembled. 

By virtue of the present agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Irish gov- 


ernment Irish Nationals are not subject to 
draft. They are sll volunteers and consider 
it a privilege to serve this great Nation. 
These inequities that I set forth can only 
be adjusted by legislation. 
Trusting this matter may have your im- 
mediate attention, I am 
TRELAND’s 32 COUNTIES ASSOCIATION, 
James P. Meave, President. 
JoHN Dore, Recording Secretary. 


Whereas the status of Irish immigrants 
noncitizens serving in the United States 
Armed Forces, if captured by the enemy, 
is not defined under the rules governing the 
treatment of prisoners as stated in the 
Geneva Conference; and 

Whereas these servicemen are still citizens 
of Eire, a nation not as yet admitted to the 
United Nations because of Soviet veto: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American prisoners of 
war in meeting assembled at the Parker 
House, Boston, Mass., this Ist day of March 
1953, be recorded as requesting the American 
delegations to the United Nations and the 
entire Massachusetts congressional delega- 
tion take the necessary action to protect the 
rights of these American servicemen, to pro- 
vide immediate citizenship to noncitizens 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and their rights be protected. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR ASSOCI- 
ATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Joun J. Hynes, Commander. 

G. R, O’Brien, Adjutant-Treasurer. 


Whereas House Resolution 74, introduced 
into the House of Representatives of the 
United States by Congressman SHEEHAN, of 
Tilinois, and Congressman AYERS, of Ohio, if 
enacted, would create a select committee to 
be composed of seven Members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker; and 

Whereas the committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding atrocities and other 
crimes against humanity which are alleged 
to have been committed since June 25, 1950, 
in the course of hostilities in Korea; and 

Whereas House Resolution 74 is presently 
in the hands of the House Rules Committee: 
Therefore be tt ` 

Resolved, That the American prisoners of 
war, together with relatives of servicemen 
reported missing or captured in Korea, in 
meeting assembled -at the Parker House, 
Boston, Mass., this Ist day of March 1953, 
be recorded as favoring the passage of House 
Resolution 74, that copies of this Resolution 
be forwarded to the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation and to the department 
commanders of veteran organizations in this 
Commonwealth. 

AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR ASSOCI- 
ATION OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Joun J. Hynes, Commander. 

G. R. O'Brien, Adjutant-Treasurer. 


FHA Insurance of Repair and Improve- 
ment Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


` Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I'am in 
favor of House Joint Resolution 160, the 
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purpose of which is to amend section 2 
(a) of the National Housing Act to con- 
tinue FHA insurance of repair and im- 
provement loans under title I of the act. 
I am in favor of the bill, but I am im- 
pressed with the argument of the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. MULTER] that 
the interest rate charged on some of 
these loans is too high. I think that the 
small-home owner should be protected 
against the payment of excessive inter- 
est. It has been demonstrated in the de- 
bate that the amount of interest allow- 
able is 9.7 percent, and it appears to me 
that this rate is too much. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
calls for a rate not to exceed simple in- 
terest of 6 percent per annum on unpaid 
balances. I can see no reason why the 
small-home owner should be charged a 
higher rate than 6 percent, especially in 
view of the fact that these loans are 
made with a full guaranty against loss. 
Under this condition the bank is taking 
no risk, and I feel that in fairness to the 
small-home owners they should not be 
forced to pay more than the legal inter- 
est rate under the law of the State of 
Alabama. 

As has been demonstrated, this has 
been.a good program and has operated 
very successfully. I feel that it should be 
continued, and I voted for the bill on 
final passage. ç 


Hands Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Weekly New 
Era, Rolla, Mo.: 

HANDS Orr 

A few of the more irresponsible members 
of the Republican Party, it seems, are going 
to make some sort of an attempt to get post 
office jobs throughout the country—jobs that 
have been out of politics since the passage of 
new Federal laws about 15 years ago. These 
wild-eyed and hungry politicians, however, 
are planning to put the Post Office Depart- 
ment back into partisan politics from which 
the Democratic Party lifted it more than a 
decade ago. 

Now we admit that the temptation is great, 
considering the fact that the party has been. 
away from the trough for so long, But the 
public welfare—something these irresponsi- 
ble members of the party seem to have for- 
gotten—must be considered, and any efforts 
on the part of the GOP to lower the stand- 
ards of the Postal Department by such tactics 
will be greeted, we can assure them, with 
public indignation and resentment. The 
Democrats, during their reign, made the Fed- 
eral post office a place of important business 
instead of a political club after many years 
of GOP misrule, and the party now in Fed- 
eral control had best leave it that way. 
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Resolution Regarding Subjugation of Free 
Peoples by the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the House is expected to be deliber- 
ating the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 200, which contains an expression 
of intent from the President of the 
United States and provides for the House 
to join with him in a declaration regard- 
ing the subjugation of free peoples by 
the Soviet Union. While not admitting 
the legality of certain wartime secret 
agreements with the Soviet, the resolu- 
tion in question confines itself to reject- 
ing any interpretations or applications of 
such agreements which have been per- 
verted by the Soviet Union in order to 
bring about such subjugation. 

-There has been certain expressed opin- 
ions during hearings on this resolution 
that its language should be stronger and 
more specific in detail. Certain of my 
colleagues have expressed the hope that 
the pacts in question would be repudi- 
ated either in whole or in part. They 
claim this would be in fulfillment of the 
Republican Party platform adopted at 
Chicago last summer as well as the lan- 
guage used by the President in his state 
of the Union message on February 2, 
1953. 

T must admit having been sympathetic 
to many of these sentiments and even 
offered a concurrent resolution which 
would have included some of them. .On 
the other hand, I have been giving this 
entire situation more careful study and 
consideration during the past few days. 
While not admitting the complete per- 
fection of House Joint Resolution 200, 
and while taking into consideration the 
statement of Secretary Dulles before the 
Poreign Affairs Committee that the reso- 
lution “also leaves us free to pursue other 
courses and take other steps in the 
future,” I nevertheless now feel that 
House Joint Resohition 200 definitely 
represents a step in the right direction 
and I intend to vote for it in the form 
in which it was unanimously’ reported 
out by our full committee. In explana- 
tion of the reasons which have governed 
me ‘in this decision, Iam enclosing here- 
with an editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press of February 28. While this paper 
has been among the bitterest critics of 
the foreign policy of the previous Demo- 
cratic administrations, if nevertheless 
has the good sense to realize that it is 
possible to go too far too fast in the 
opposite direction at this time. As I 
told Mr, Dulles during the hearings, my 
own 2 years’ experience behind the Iron 
Curtain convinces me that the language 
of this resolution and his own accom- 
panying public statement will provide 
new and renewed hope for the millions 
now enslaved by Communist domination, 

Tue Pact RESOLUTIONS—PLAcE To Stop 

The favorable reaction of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House to Secretary 


Dulles’ appeal not to harden the adminis- 
tration’s resolution on. wartime secret agree- 
ments gives hope that sanity will eventually 
triumph. 

The group of Senate Republicans who 
sought complete repudiation of Yalta and 
similar pacts, which turned out badly for 
our side, and wished to pin the responsi- 
bility on Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
asked for both loads from a double-barreled 
shotgun. They got them. 

The Churchill government promptly an- 
nounced that Great Britain had no intention 
of repudiating anything. As Prime Minister 
Churchill was one of the parties to the Yalta 
deals, and was present during the first part 
of the Potsdam conference, any other de- 
cision would have been reflection on the 
quality of his leadership. That he would 
sanction it could hardly be expected. 

With equal firmness, the Senate Demo- 
crats announced that they would resist any 
resolution that put all the blame on two 
Democratic Presidents. A good many of 
these Senators were friends and supporters 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
their foreign policies, and were bound to 
rise in their defense in face of what they 
interpreted as a partisan attack. 

The effect of Republican intransigence has 
thus been to rub British fur the wrong way 
and to hamper President Eisenhower's efforts 
to put foreign policy on a truly bipartisan 
basis. 

What is more, the President has extraor- 
dinary powers and responsibilities in foreign 
relations. Challenging him in this particular 
field, and in a matter of this nature, would 
seem to be an ungracious way of receiving 
his overtures for peace between the White 
House and the Capitol. 

The Yalta agreements, as is now widely 
recognized, were immoral and, from our 
point of view, stupid. 

They were immoral because the conces- 
sions made to Stalin were a bribe to violate 
the pact he had freely entered into with 
Japan in 1941. 

They were stupid because they assumed 
that Stalin would keep his word with Roose- 
velt and Churchill, any better than he kept 
it with Japan, when and if he thought it in 
his interest to break it. 

Yet history fs full of immoral and stupid 
agreements. 

This, too, must be said for President Roose- 
velt: At the Yalta conference he was already 
a dying man and was the victim of some 
very bad political advice. 

At last Thursday's. news conference Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made it plain that he has 
no interest in going back and raking up the 
ashes of the dead past. 

The Republican dichards in the Senate 
might well take the hint—all the more so, 
when those ashes still contain live embers. 

The resolution President Eisenhower asks 
Congress to join him in promulgating is lim- 
ited, to rejecting “any interpretations or 
applications of any international agreements 
or understandings made during the course of 
World War II which have been perverted to 
bring about the subjugation of free peoples,” 

A comparison of its text with words used in 
the President's state of the Union message 
has led to the charge that the administration 
has backwatered. Adlai Stevenson chips in, 
from his, privileged sanctuary in the bleach- 
ers, that it “repudiates the Republican cam- 
paign mythology about dark and sinister 
agreements at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam.” 

The administration is faced with a con- 
dition. ‘The problem is to get through Con- 
gress, with the greatest possible degree of 
unanimity, a statement of policy to encour- 
age the free nations and to keep alive the 
hopes of those that have lost their freedom 
by Russian conquest or duplicity. 

The repudiation of all the secret agree- 
ments made during the Iate war, as the more 
extreme Republican Senators seem to desire, 
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would invite further em repudia- 
tions by Moscow—with respect to Austria 
and Berlin, for instance. 

Also it is dangerous for a nation to get the 
reputation of breaking every contract that 
works out to its disadvantage. That's one 
of the t that have brought the Soviet 
Government into such bad repute. 

We gain nothing, and stand to lose a great 
deal, if we take a step that will not undo the 
evil consequences. of some of the secret war- 
time agreements, but will create new embar- 
rassments for us and our allies. 

The administration resolution condemns 
Soviet perversion of these agreements in 
order to enslave other peoples. 

With that, all factions in Congress and all 
our allies can fully agree. 

There let us stop. 

Congress should adopt that resolution by 
a vote so overwhelming that friends and foes 
alike are left in no doubt as to where this 
Nation stands. 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave. granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following in- 
teresting and timely article by Howard 
Cowan, editor of the McAlester News 
Capital, MeAlester, Okla., which ap- 
peared in the February 25 edition of that. 
newspaper: 

What are the farmers yelling about? 

Aren't they getting more money for their 
products now than ever before? 

How about the consumer? 

These are some of the questions that creep 
into curbstone conversation these days as the 
Spit’n-Argy Club convenes to decide the cru- 
cial issues of the day. 

Some figures prepared recently by the De- 
partment of Agriculture help us to find a 
sensible, factual answer to these questions. 

The time has come when the prices paid to 
the farmer for ‘his cotton, livestock, dairy 
products, and other fruits of his toil have ` 
started to decline. 

A year ago cotton was 30 pore higher 
than it now ts. 

Dairy products were 8 cents higher; meat 
animals 25 percent; and truck crops 40 per- 
cent, 

But when it comes to buying the things 
he needs to produce his crops, the farmer 
finds a different picture. Those prices are 
*’way ahead of him. 

Unless he’s able to realize some margin 
of profit, or at least break even, the farmer 
is being squeezed between a rock and a hard 
place, 

And bear in mind, the farmer is a dual 
quantity in our economie picture, making 
up a fair-sized ehunk of our consumer 
family. 

Look what’s happened to the cost of typi- 
cal items the farmer must buy to stay in 
business in the past few years, The Agri- 
culture Department figured the average 
prices during the 1947-49 period and com- 
pared them to those now prevailing. 

Five or six years ago a pair of overalls cost 
$3.17. Now they're $3.57. ‘Khaki pants were 
$3.52, now they're $4.16. Work shoes were 
$5.93, now they're- $6.87. 

The farmer now pays $8.73. for a roll of 
poultry netting which cost $6.92 during the 
1947-49 period. 
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An ax that cost $3.33 is now $4.33. He 
spent $8.24 for a milk can that now comes 
to $11.20. A farm truck that retailed for 
$1,980 is priced now at $2,330. 

The price of a $1,670 tractor has Jumped 
$300. A truck tire did cost $44.10. Now it’s 
$57. Spark plugs were 68 cents, now they're 
80 cents. 

An electric brooder which cost $38.50 is 
now priced at $45.00. 

How long can the farmer, or anyone else, 
withstand pressure like this? Falling prices 
for what he sells, rising prices for what he 
buys. 

That's the $64 question the present Repub- 
lican Congress must answer. If they can 
find a simpler, speedier, less expensive way 
than the system of emergency price sup- 
ports, the farmer is ready to listen. 

Best we take the foot off of his neck before 
he—and a lot of the rest of us—wind up in 
hock. 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, all who 
knew Robert M. La Follette, Jr., re- 
spected him even if they disagreed with 
his views on some subjects. He worked 
hard, was well-informed, and used solid 
judgment in public affairs. 

The lifetime of Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., was marked by tragedies which he 
met courageously, by strange turns of 
destiny which caused unpredictable 
hardships and by truly outstanding 
achievements which made no change in 
his modesty. 

Young Bob La Follette, as everyone 
in Wisconsin knew him, was the son of 
a great crusader whose vision was ahead 
of his time. The senior La Follette for 
a quarter century battled for causes as 
the champion of the average person as 
opposed to the vested interests. Most 
of the programs of old Bob La Follette 
became the law of the land, but only 
after his death. 

Young Bob La Follette became serious- 
ly ill when he was at the University of 
Wisconsin. After regaining his health, 
he came to Washington and remained at 
his father’s side during the First World 
War and thereafter as long as his father 
lived. He was his father’s secretary and 
assisted in exposing the oil scandals of 
the 1920’s. He campaigned with his 
father in 1924 when old Bob ran for the 
Presidency as a Progressive in a race 
against staggering odds. 

Soon after the 1924 campaign old Bob 
La Follette died, mourned by millions, 
including many who opposed him in his 
lifetime. Then came the dramatic ques- 
tion of filling the senior La Follette’s 
vacancy in the United States Senate. 
Some proposed his wife, Belle Case La 
Follette, a brilliant woman who was po- 
litically active during her husband’s 
career; The intended successor, Phil 
La Follette, later Governor of Wisconsin 
for three terms, was not old enough to 
qualify. The choice went to young Bob, 
who was elected as the youngest Senator 
since Henry Clay. 


It is no secret that young Bob never 
preferred a political career. His natural 
inclination was business, perhaps bank- 
ing or journalism. Yet circumstances 
put him into the political picture and he 
stayed there from 1915 until after his 
one and only defeat in 1946. 

As a United States Senator, young Bob 
had the benefit of his father’s experience. 
The father and son represented Wis- 
consin in the Senate for nearly all of 
the first half of this century. 

Young Bob’s laurels in public life are 
difficult to enumerate because there were 
so many of them. Some outstanding re- 
sults are written in history for all time. 

Following his father’s tradition, young 
Bob was a champion of the average citi- 
zen and opposed to the big money in- 
terests which persistently try to run this 
country for their selfish advantage. 

In the agricultural field, young Bob 
supported many measures to help the 
farmer. One of the most dramatic was 
a relief measure to help those whose 
herds were dying in the parched fields 
because of the 1934 drought. In the 
1930’s Bob La Follette urged an over- 
hauling of the farm-credit system when 
farm after farm was being foreclosed 
because of impossible debt burdens. 

In the field of labor legislation, Bob 
La Follette carried on a ceaseless drive 
for nationwide minimum wages, unem- 
ployment insurance, retirement benefits, 
and many security measures for which 
Wisconsin was a pioneer State. Young 
Bob was widely known as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor to investigate 
civil liberties in: labor relations.. In those 
days, the 1930's, labor unions were fight- 
ing for their lives. Giant corporations 
employed professional labor spies and 
gangsters to try to break up the fast- 
growing union movement. Labor union- 
ists were literally beaten and shot down 
for attempting to establish the right of 
collective bargaining. 

The Civil Liberties Committee headed 
by Bob La Follette set standards of fair- 
play which could well be remembered in 
these days. There was no headline 
hunting regardless of harm done to 
others. There was no browbeating of 
witnesses. There was no cloak-and- 
dagger stuff or pretense to hoodwink the 
public. There was no guilt by accusa- 
tion or irresponsible character assassina- 
tion. The civil liberties investigation 
was a matter of careful fact-finding and 
straightforward questioning of wit- 
nesses. The report of the committee, 
running into many volumes, is a classic 
for congressional investigations. 

Young Bob La Follette also served with 
distinction on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He was thoroughly familiar 
with his subject matter. He advocated 
tax laws based on the principle of ability 
to pay. He opposed measures such as 
sales taxes which result in proportion- 
ately higher payments by individuals 
and corporations that have larger in- 
comes. He fought for plugging up loop- 
holes in our tax system which today still 
account for the loss of billions of dollars 
in tax revenue. 

Among the causes espoused by young 
Bob La Follette, none was more impor- 
tant than measures to combat booms 
and busts in our economy. After the 
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world’s worst depression began in 1929, 
Bob La Follette was one of the first to 
recognize the danger ahead, at a time 
when others were talking about pros- 
perity just around the corner. Young 
Bob’s first public works bill called for 
a modest appropriation of one-half bil- 
lion dollars, but even that was not 
adopted. Several years later, when the 
depression got out of hand, the Federal 
Government was spending several bil- 
lion dollars a year for public works and 
unemployment relief. 

In Bob La Follette’s last year as a 
United States Senator, he turned his at- 
tention to a much-needed revision of 
the organization and procedure of Con- 
gress. Some of the reforms he spon- 
sored in the Senate were rejected but a 
major step was taken in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Bob La Fol- 
lette was an expert parliamentarian and 
knew congressional methods as few peo- 
ple ever did. The legislation he spon- 
sored to streamline Congress is a mon- 
ument such as no man can build of stone 
or steel, It has strengthened the demo- 
cratic process at the heart of this demo- 
cratic Nation of ours. 

In 1946 Bob La Follette was up for 
reelection. Many of his friends urged 
him to go to Wisconsin early in the year 
and campaign. Instead he remained in 
Washington and worked hard on the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. That 
fact may have cost him his Senate posi- 
tion, but it was a sacrifice he made in 
the public interest, 

There were other strange aspects to 
the Republican primary which Bob La 
Follette lost by only a few thousand 
votes, Many strategists in support of 
the Democratic Party campaigned 
against him for the Republican nomina- 
tion in hopes of having a weaker oppo- 
nent in the general election. In this 
sense Bob La Follette was defeated by 
those who were supposedly in favor of 
the same issues he advocated. 

Another irony of Bob La Follette’s de- 
feat in 1946 is that he had earlier in 
the year been voted the most outstand- 
ing Senator in the Nation. 

After the 1946 primary election, the 
people of Wisconsin never again had an 
opportunity to elect him to public office. 
He steadfastly refused to be a candidate 
despite the urging of his friends in both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties, 

Bob La Foliette’s loss is a tragedy for 
Wisconsin, for his country, and for the 
progressive ideals he represented na- 
tionally and internationally. 


The Detroit Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 27, outlin- 
ing an interview with Mr. Richard B. 
Frost, manager of the world trade de- 
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partment of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 

Under the leadership of Mr. John S. 
Coleman, the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce is vigorously expressing faith in 
the ability of the American economic 
system to provide the world leadership 
for economic security and peace. The 
dynamic Detroit program is worthy of 
the full and immediate attention of the 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

I WENT TO Derrorr 
(By Max K. Gilstrap) 

Derrrorr.—A whole world looked this way 
when the Detroit Board of Commerce came 
out for free trade. This was followed by a 
resounding speech by Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Co., urging the 
United States to eliminate all tariffs and 
other import restrictions. 

I went to Detroit the other day and talked 
with Richard B. Frost, manager of the world 
trade department of the board, to find out 
what it was all about, My interview with 
him appears below. It outlines the Detroit 
plan for free trade to help promote inter- 
national commerce, world peace, security. 

Detroit wasn't prepared for the thunder- 
ing echoes of interest, comment, and support 
for its proposal from all parts of the world. 

What the Detroit Board of Commerce did 
in its thumping endorsement of tariff elimi- 
nation probably went beyond even its hopes 
of early fulfillment. Its bold setting forth of 
free trade as an ultimate goal, however, is 
apparently what other similar organizations 
would have done had they dared hope for 
such a favorable response. 

Detroit, busily importing and exporting on 
the Detroit River through the Great Lakes, 
has an important stake in world trade. Out 
of its pockets money pours across the seas 
into foreign investments. From its assem- 
bly lines roar mass-produced vehicles to be 
marketed in remote corners of the world. Its 
economic well-being is dependent in good 
measure on a high level of international 
commerce. 

Detroit's free trade proposal, its sponsors 
insist, naturally reflects its special interest 
in a healthy world trade. But its main 
impetus, they say, is directed beyond the 
clank of production and money making 
toward securing understanding, cooperation, 
and peace in an uncertain hydrogen age. 

John S. Coleman, president of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, said the Detroit plan 
resulted from a desire to help fulfill Presi- 
dent Truman's request to the Public Ad- 
visory Board of the Mutual Security Agency 
to supply recommendations on foreign aid 
and trade programs to the President and 
Congress. 

Prepared in booklet form, the recommen- 
dations are serving also to inform others 
whose interest in the plan has necessitated 
the printing of 250,000 copies. 


INTERVIEW WITH RICHARD B. Frost 

Question. What in essence does the De- 
troit plan propose? 

Answer. It proposes a free exchange of 
trade between the United States and other 
free countries, with the complete elimination 
of all traffic barriers to be gradually achieved 
over a possible period of 10 years, 

It emphasizes the importance of private 
United States investments abroad in con- 
junction with local capital and the develop- 
ment of greater markets throughout the 
world for world producers. 

Question. Why has the Detroit Board of 
Commerce made such a proposal? 

Answer, Because the board, representing 
the view of leading business and industrial 
people of Detroit who have spent years study- 


ing critical economic and trade problems, be- 


lieve that free trade is the best assurance of 
economic security and peace in the world, 

Question. What are some of the specific 
goals you would drive for as a means of 
achieving the overall economic and peace 
objectives? 

Answer. Increased productivity overseas is 
the main one; and it would be achieved 
largely by giving all countries access on an 
equal basis to the world’s best markets in 
which they could buy and sell. 

More productivity would offer foreign peo- 
ples increased opportunities to help them- 
selves, to compete and become more efficient, 
to obtain needed dollars, and to establish 
their economies on a sound basis, which a 
continual foreign-aid program would never 
allow them. 

Such accelerated overseas productivity, 
coming particularly at a time when the 
United States foreign-aid program is taper- 
ing off, would enable foreign neighbors to 
increase their flow of products to America— 
and to continue purchasing American prod- 
ucts, which will need increasing foreign 
outlet, 

Most important, they would be buying 
from America with their well-earned dollars. 
instead of gift money doled out in the 
foreign-aid program. 

Question, Wouldn't the flow into America 
of overseas products produced with cheap 
foreign labor put many concerns out of 
business? 

Answer. For the most part United States 
manufacturers would offset the lower foreign 
wage factor and less expensive products with 
superior or at least equal quality items, 
more efficiency, mass production, and volume 
of sales, 

We recognize that so great a change in 
America’s tariff policy will not be easy. It 
is our recommendation that a commission 
be appointed to study the problem from all 
aspects, including (1) the preservation of 
minimum capacities of strategic industries, 
(2) reciprocal tariff reductions, and (3) the 
need for gradualness to prevent undue dislo- 
cation and hardships, 

In the interest of those businesses that 
might not be able to meet the foreign com- 
petition, due to various reasons, the com- 
mission could recommend different ap- 
proaches, such as the placing of Government 
contracts with them, or loans until the 
manufacturer could convert to another type 
of work, or a training program to assist 
employees in learning another occupation. 

In the overall production picture those in- 
dustries best qualified for efficiency, quality, 
and volume—whether domestic or foreign— 
would tend to thrive and could use workers 
left unemployed by concerns that couldn't 
meet the competition. 

Question. How would free trade affect the 
American taxpayer? 

Answer. He would have more assurance 
that his dollar spent for foreign products 
and productivity was contributing to world 
economic stability than his dollar spent for 
outright foreign aid. 

With increased imports there would be 
less need for his tax dollars for curtailed 
foreign aid. He would likewise pay less for 
certain previously protected foreign prod- 
ucts, and his standard of living would thereby 
be improved. 

Question. Of what benefit would free trade 
be to the United States? 

Answer. Besides the benefits already men- 
tioned, it would allow.the United States to 
buy more raw and finished products from 
abroad, and thus conserve America’s natural 
resources, 

Question. Would the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce be satisfied with anything less than 
free trade? 

Answer. As an ultimate goal; no. As a 
start, we would welcome a completely re- 
written tariff law which would enable the 
lowering of tariff duties across the board. 
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Question. Is not the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program a proper solution in lowering 
the tariff wall? 

Answer. We support these agreements, but 
they are not sufficient. They must be re- 
enacted periodically—possibly with restric- 
tive amendments. 

Question, What other recommendations do 
your board suggest? 

Answer. We advocate the complete re- 
vision of the tariff law of 1930 to accord with 
the economic facts of our time, the pursuit 
of reciprocal tariff reductions, and the en- 
actment and broadening of the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1951, 

We would abolish quota restrictions—the 
most inflexible obstacles to world trade; the 
Buy American Act, which restricts the sale 
of goods in the United States when tax dol- 
lars are being spent to put many of these 
countries on their feet; and double taxation 
which makes the United States private in- 
vestor overseas pay not only the usual taxes 
in the country in which his investment is 
placed but in some cases pay taxes on profits 
or dividends remitted to the United States, 

Question. What is your attitude on United 
States Government aid overseas? 

Answer, We endorse the alms and objec- 
tives of the American foreign aid program, 
We believe that an excellent job has been 
accomplished so far as relief and political 
stabilization are concerned. Greater empha- 
sis should now be placed upon the program's 
other objectives—industrial recovery and 
unification to be achieved mainly by greater 
productivity. 

On, military aid to America’s allies we 
believe in using the lend-lease system, so 
that the United States may have an inven- 
tory control on the material they have re- 
ceived as a gift from the United States. 
Later some tax dollars may be saved through 
the sale of such materials. 

As to point 4, we are in sympathy with its 
purpose in helping in overseas economic 
development. We believe also that if the 
program. is to be successful, much emphasis 
must be placed upon private business and 
industry. Industry and government must 
go hand in hand if United States leadership 
in world affairs is to be successful. 

Question. What would be your funda- 
mental summing up of the significance of 
the adoption of your free-trade proposal? 

Answer. For the answer Mr. Frost shoved 
a copy of the afternoon Detroit Times across 
his desk. “That about does it,” he said, 
pointing to a report of an endorsement of 
the Detroit plan L. L. Colbert, president of 
the Chrysler Corp., had given before the 
Economic Club of Detroit. 5 

Mr. Colbert said that a freer flow of ex- 
ports and imports would increase living 
standards abroad and develop better markets 
for American products. It would also be a 
gigantic blow at communism, he said, for 
“the development of an _ economically 
stronger free world could well be the most 
powerful weapon for peace.” : 


Nation and World at Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
bur Matson is one of the most capable 
editorial writers in the State of Ohio. 
He writes extensively and interestingly 
with reference to public questions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the following editorial from his 
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paper, the Morgan County Herald, which 
is published in McConnelsville, Ohio: 
NATION AND WORLD AT CROSSROADS 

A few days ago, upon emerging from &a 
conference with President Eisenhower who 
briefed them on problems confronting the 
Nation on both foreign and domestic fronts, 
Senator Stytes Broces told reporters that 
the military situation is grim; and an un- 
named Congressman stated and perhaps 
speaking generally of both home and foreign 
affairs said “It’s a h—— of a mess.” The 
latter about described it. Mr. Eisenhower 
was certainly bequeathed just that. 

Let us, in broad sweeping outlines give & 
picture of what has happened during the past 
20 years. Mr. Roosevelt assumed office when 
business, the preceding summer for the first 
time, was turning upward after the great de- 
pression. Mr. Hoover received no assistance 
in his efforts to remedy the situation in the 
interregnum between the election of 1932 
and his successor’s inauguration. Mr. Hoover 
says there was never a more unnecessary 
public act than Roosevelt’s closing of the 
banks. Hoover wanted authority, refused by 
a hostile Congress and the President-elect, 
to be granted the RFC to make loans to sol- 
vent banks, suffering from frozen assets— 
that is, banks with ample collateral but lack- 
ing immediate currency to supply the with- 
arawals by fear-stricken depositors. That his 
logic was sound was proven afterward when 
98 percent of the closed banks were found 
to have been solvent. 

However, to turn to some of the depression 
remedies. You will recall that the solution 
of the New Deal, for every problem, was to 
send a Government check. The Government 
furnished employment through the WPA and 
PWA, or Works Progress, and public build- 
ing, to give employment. The Government 
was to supply the answer to overproduction 
on the farm by killing little pigs, plowing 
under every third row of cotton, burying 
dried eggs in caves. Artificial scarcity was 
employed to raise prices, which were con- 
fused with real value. Through NRA, profits 
of capital were to be fixed and wages of 
Jabor were stabilized, an imitation of 
the corporate or Fascist state of Mussolini. 

What was the economic result of all of 
these artificial stimuli to business? After 4 
years of herculean effort to restore a sound 
economy, 1937, 1938, and 1939 found de- 
elining indexes of production and employ- 
ment. James A. Farley reports a confer- 
ence of Roosevelt’s advisers, late in 1937, to 
discuss a situation of growing gravity in busi- 
ness and employment. In substance, the 
Cabinet meeting was a confession that all of 
the extraordinary administration panaceas 
to restore prosperity had been proven fail- 
ures. If any reader cares to verify this 
statement, he can find this meeting reported 
in Jim Farley's Story, pages 103 and 104, 
under the chapter, Depression Again. 

The facts are that while Europe and the 
remainder of the world were recovering from 
the universal depression of the early thir- 
ties, this country, with all of the billions 
expended by the Roosevelt administration 
and with all of the extraordinary remedies 
advanced by the New Deal was the sole nation 
in the world which had not shown marked 
industrial recovery. Unemployment and de- 
pression conditions marked the years of 1938 
and 1939. The outbreak of World War IL 
brought war prosperity and suddenly changed 
the entire economic picture, after a failure 
of every New Deal quack remedy, advanced 
as a panacea, 

Since 1940 the Nation has enjoyed the false 
prosperity which accompanies every war. 
Millions of men, removed from the produc- 
tive ranks, join the Army as consumers. 
Their withdrawal from the normal labor 
market bids up the wages of those at home, 
So great is the demands for goods and serv- 
ices that prices must be ceilinged by Govern- 
ment edict. The Roosevelt administration 


limited prices but it did not effectively regu- 
late through fear of political reprisals. 
Stimulated by vast demand for war supplies 
and high wages received by labor, business 
soars and profits and wages reach fantastic 
heights. Government deficits for huge ex- 
penditures add to the money supply and 
bring about a tremendous increase in the 
amount of currency—and inflation. All this 
has happened during World War II and the 
present war. 

When the Second World War ended, the 
pent-up supply of 4 years of a disrupted 
economy took up the slack of a decline in 
war demand. Eventually, supply caught up 
with demand and, at the outbreak of Tru- 
man’s war in Korea, production had been 
declining and unemployment was, once again, 
becoming a national problem. The Korean 
war, once more at the price of blood of thou- 
sands of American boys, solved the hard 
times question for the administration then 
in power. 

The facts are that for 12 years we have 
enjoyed war prosperity. We are in debt in 
a sum which represents a mortgage over 
much of America’s wealth—but the imme- 
diate effect of expending incomprehensible 
sums of American money was to make busi- 
ness, add to production, and enable industry 
to pay wages never before dreamed of in any 
land in any preceding era of history. 

Mr. Eisenhower comes to the Presidency 
at an hour when the Nation is at the cross- 
roads. There is but one way to have feverish 
war prosperity and that is to keep the Nation 
at war. The New Deal did a fairly good job 
at that and has propped the economy by 
actual war expenditures, billions spent in 
preparation for war, or by inordinate waste 
of public money which administers artificial 
respiration to a sluggish economy. 

We do not believe that a vast majority of 
the people of this country want prosperity 
at the expense of the lives of thousands of 
good American boys. They want peace. 
Sound-thinking people of both parties are 
sick and tired of ng down into their 


pockets and contributing to the waste of 


billions whose expenditure does not even con- 
duce to effective conduct of the Korean war— 
astral sums expended, much of which is 
purely as wasteful as throwing a sirloin steak 
into the garbage can. Neither do we believe 
they approve of fixing prices and wages, 
straightjacketing their every activity, making 
life unpleasant through unbearable meddling 
and interfering into their private affairs by 
an insolent and arrogant bureaucracy. 

When the war in Korea ends (as every 
sound-thinking and humane man or woman 
must pray in his heart that it will end) to 
prop the economy there will still be huge 
sums essential for arming in readiness for 
the world threat of dominion which com- 
munism has posed before the frightened 
peoples of every free nation on the globe. 
But war waste and Government waste at 
home, if stopped, must mean, in immediate 
effect, deflation, a temporary reduction in 
industrial activity, a lowering of business 
profits, and an increase in unemployment. A 
sound economy will be restored—but it is 
impossible to have the artificial prosperity 
of the past 12 years without war and war in- 
fiation of prices. 

Mr. Eisenhower begins his administration 
with a Nation up to its neck in debt and the 
storm warning of falling exports and declin- 
ing prices of farm products, flashing on the 
horizon; with a Truman budget some 16 
times the money required before World War 
II to operate the Federal Government even 
by a Roosevelt; with confiscatory taxes re- 
quiring a third of the Nation's income and 
still falling nine billions short of a balanced 
budget; he inherits the disastrous diplo- 
matic blunders of Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam, and is hamstrung in foreign policy by 
secret agreements; he is bequeathed a stale- 
mated war halfway round the world where 
billions have been poured out to little pur- 
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pose and the casualty list numbers 130,000 of 
good American boys; he takes the helm in a 
period of revolutionary world upheaval and, 
behind all the turmoil, may be heard the 
ominous growl of the Russian bear and com- 
munism, threatening all the peoples of the 
free world. 

No one individual lives who, alone, could 
solve all of the fearsome problems which 
face the Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief at this troubled hour in world history. 
He must have the loyal support of all who 
love this country, who are Americans first 
and who value individual liberty, who un- 
derstand that politics must be adjourned 
for the nonce and that, as Franklin once 
well said, ‘We must hang together or we will 
hang separately.” 


CIO’s Objections to the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the Zollowing: 

MarcH 2, 1953. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of the numer- 
ous demands upon your time, the following 
very brief summary of the CIO's objections 
to the Taft-Hartley Act may be useful. ; 

1. Government by injunction has no place 
in a labor relations law. Taft-Hartley’s pro~ 
visions for national emergency injunctions 
(sec, 208), mandatory injunctions against 
unions (sec. 10 (1)), discretionary injunc- 
tions against employers and unions (sec. 
10 (j)), and injunctions against check-off 
arrangements and health and pension funds 
that do not comply with the restrictive 
standards laid down in the law should be 
repealed. The Norris-LaGuardia Act should 
be restored to its full force and effect, 

2. By regulating the contents of collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act makes the Government a participant 
in every negotiation. Labor and manage- 
ment should be free to negotiate whatever 
types of union-security agreements or health 
and pension funds they can mutually agree 
upon. 

3. The Taft-Hartley Act indiscriminately 
bans all secondary boycotts, whether or not 
for purposes universally regarded as proper, 
such as the refusal to handle struck work or 
sweatshop-made goods, and fails to protect 
the right to refuse to cross picket lines. 
These provisions should be revised. 

4. The Taft-Hartley Act contains numer- 
ous provisions to harass and weaken unions. 
Among these are provisions that encourage 
damage suits against unions, makes unions 
responsible for the actions of individual 
union members through the application of 
highly technical common law rules of agency, 
and forbids strikes to vote in NLRB elec- 
tions. These provisions should be elimi- 
nated. 

5. The Taft-Hartley Act contains tech- 
nical provisions which keep employees and 
unions in a constant state of confusion as 
to their rights and obligations, The regu- 
lation by the act of even the smallest de- 
tails of labor-management relations makes 
for inordinate delays in the procedures of 
the NLRB and the enforcement of its orders. 

6. The Taft-Hartley Act weakens the bar- 
gaining strength of workers by encouraging 
the carving out of small and unworkable 
bargaining units. The act should be re- 
vised to protect, rather than undercut, the 
worker bargaining strength. 
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7. The Taft-Hartley Act provides for free 
speech for employers, but no free speech for 
workers threatened by the unfair competi- 
tion of runaway shops or sweatshops. This 
provision should be eliminated or drastically 
amended to make it fair in its application. 

Respectfully, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


A Fallacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr, Speaker, there 
are a number of terms which political 
writers let loose from their typewriters 
and political orators from their tongues 
with more or less reckless abandon with 
the result that there must be a lot of 
confusion in the public mind as to just 
what is meant by them. Typical of these 
are “liberal,” “reactionary,” “leftwinger,” 
and “rightwinger.” One of the enter- 
prising and well-edited daily newspapers 
in my district, the Malden (Mass.) Eve- 
ning News, published an editorial in its 
issue of November 10, 1952, which con- 
tained so good a definition of these terms 
that I would like my colleagues to get 
the same benefit from it that I did, and 
so, under leave to extend these remarks, 
I include the editorial as follows: 

A FALLACY 


Perhaps one of the leading fallacies of 
the times is the assumption that a leftwinger 
is a liberal and a rightwinger a reactionary. 
The leftwinger of today thinks and acts in 
terms of ever more powerful government. 
The rightwinger, while usually willing to 
concede that some government regulation is 
necessary, wants to minimize it, establish- 
ing the freedom of the individual to act for 
himself. Indeed, the rightwingers of today 
are closer to true liberalism of the 19th cen- 
tury than are the leftwingers. The left- 
winger would have the Government do every- 
thing and finally own everything. Then 
there would be that total government which 
such great liberals as Jefferson denounced 
and from which ancestors of Americans of 
today fled to establish this Nation of indi- 
vidual and political freedom. The left- 
winger is trending toward the ultimate in 
reaction, which is the individual completely 
dominated by the state. The rightwinger is 
at least fighting a delaying action against 
that trend, and is being termed a reactionary 
for his pains. 


Some More Ashes of a Very Recent “Dead 
Past” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial or 
column by Arthur Krock which appeared 


in the New York Times on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27. This is a most interesting 
column and, I hope, will be widely read: 


Some More ASHES OF A VERY RECENT “DEAD 
Past" 
a (By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, February 26.—A good many 
Republicans had barely begun to try to 
swallow their disappointment over the fail- 
ure of the administration's secret-treaty reso- 
lution to denounce Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman for making these compacts, when 
President Eisenhower did something else to 
demonstrate that a lot of Republican cam- 
paign rhetoric, including contributions of his 
own, is to be disregarded as ashes of the 
dead past. That was the phrase he used at 
his news conference yesterday when, in an- 
swer to a question whether he thought his 
“two. predecessors could foresee the perver- 
sion and violation” of the concessions they 
made to Soviet Russia by secret treaty, the 
President added that there was little to be 
gained by raking these ashes. 

The Republican platform raked them so 
vigorously, and the party candidates so en- 
thusiastically followed suit, chat when a good 
many Republicans saw the text of the reso- 
lution—innocent of the slightest suggestion 
that any mistakes were made at Yalta or 
Potsdam—they felt let down, or embarrassed, 
or vexed, or all three. A psychological war- 
fare policy of the new administration—to 
encourage among the Soviet satellites the 
hope of becoming free nations again by draft- 
ing a resolution both parties would support 
in Congress, blaming Moscow for everything 
bad that has been done internationally since 
the Teheran conference—had come in con- 
flict with a successful Republican campaign 
position. 

That would seem to have been enough 
forcible feeding of administration choke- 
pears to Republican politicians for a couple 
of months, anyhow. But at yesterday’s news 
conference the President thrust another 
down their throats, and Senator FERGUSON, 
of Michigan, was not the only Republican 
making a wry face today about General 
Eisenhower's observation that, if it had not 
been difficult to balance the budget, it wouid 
have been done a long time ago. 


THE PLATFORM SAID OTHERWISE 


There follows just a part of what was said 
on this subject by the Republican platform, 
of which the President announced when 
nominated that he accepted every word: 

“The wanton extravagance and infiation- 
ary policies of the administration in power 
have cut the value of the dollar in half 
and imposed the most confiscatory taxes in 
our history. These policies have made the 
effective control of Government expenditures 
impossible. If this administration is left in 
power it will further cheapen the dollar, 
rob the wage earner, impoverish the farmer, 
and reduce the true value of the savings, 
pensions, insurance, and investments of mil- 
lions of our people.” 

The voters could not have been expected 
to gather from this that inherent difi- 
culty was the basic factor that prevented 
Democratic administrations from attaining 
a balanced budget long before this platform 
was written. Also the platform accused the 
Truman regime of colossal waste, promised 
to eliminate this and reduce Federal spend- 
ing in general in its march toward the goal 
of a balanced budget; and indicated that, 
while this would take time, it was not too 
awfully difficult if the people would throw 
out of office the wasters, the dollar-cheapen- 
ers, the confiscatory taxers, and so on. 

The campaign orators, not excluding the 
Presidential candidate, took this line and ran 
with it. On one occasion General Eisen- 
hower mentioned a sum so huge as the cut 
which eventually could be made in the budg- 
et that the qualification represented by 
“eventually” and some others were lost in 
the rainbow of hope those remarks created, 
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Now the accent on budget-balancing is 
different. In a deluge of mixed metaphors, 
it may be asked whether the former accent, 
the platform, many campaign speeches and 
the rainbow of hope mentioned above are 
in danger of being consumed by the fires of 
the old bureaucratic inertia (which also seem 
to be licking at Secretary of Defense Wilson's 
pants) and becoming the dead ashes of an- 
other past that will yield little of value if 
raked over. 

A NEGATIVE REACTION 

The President’s reaction to the request for 
comment on Budget Director Dodge’s state- 
ment to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee (that it would be very difficult 
to balance the budget in fiscal 1954) sug- 
gested that some of the campaign substance 
may be ashen already. He concentrated en- 
tirely on the toughness of the job. No men- 
tion was made of the still-fresh report of 
the Sarnoff commission, concluding that a 
$5 billion cut in Pentagon expenditures is, 
though distant, an attainable goal, and 
pointing out the paths that lead to it. In- 
stead the President said (he may only be 
quoted in indirect discourse) : 

Far over and beyond those projects and 
programs in the budget the press has seen 
are other projects, some of which look to 
the casual observer to be terrifically impor- 
tant and are not even budgeted for—like the 
buyings we are thinking and planning to do 
(stockpiling?) and can easily point up be- 
cause they are desirable to do. So it is a 
terrifically difficult thing to balance this 
budget and to get income and outgo bal- 
anced and still do all the things we need to 
do. He said the point he was trying to make 
was that there are so many other things to do 
if you had any surplus. 

This approach, particularly in view of the 
campaign platform and pledges, seemed to 
some Senators in both parties who have 
labored long for budget-balancing to reflect 
a defeatist quality, and very early after the 
President and the realities have come to- 
gether. Perhaps the more political-minded 
Republicans are beginning to think uneasily 
of what they said about Franklin Roosevelt 
and his “forgotten platform” of 1932. 


Condemning the Growing Anti-Semitism 
in Russia and in the Russian Satellite 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make a statement in behalf of the res- 
olution which I introduced in the House 
today, March 3, 1953, condemning the 
growing anti-Semitism in Russia and 
in the Russian satellite countries, 

I am gravely concerned and deeply 
shocked at the wave of anti-Semitism in 
Russia and her satellite countries. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
has convened again. As a Member of 
Congress, I strongly urge that the United 
States, through its delegates to the 
United Nations, take speedy action to 
bring these Communist outrages against 
the Jews before the United Nations to 
help stop these inhuman acts which are 
so patently a violation of fundamental 
human rights, 
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We must immediately denounce grow- 
ing anti-Semitism in the Communist 
world and see that the free governments 
and the United Nations vigorously pro- 
test against it. The persecution and 
killing of Jewish people behind the Iron 
Curtain are part of the planned Commu- 
nist campaign to enslave the entire free 
world. The Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites must not be permitted to carry out 
their horrible practices as Hitler did. 
The free world must never forget the 
merciless slaughter of 6 million Jews by 
Hitler and his Nazi henchmen. 

The Kremlin’s assault and persecution 
of the Jewish people make it quite clear 
that the Moscow terror has for its real 
target the eradication of religion itself. 
As an American and of Catholic faith, I 
have always fought against and con- 
demned race hatred and intolerance 
against minorities. I have always main- 
tained that whenever one religious group 
suffers persecution, no other religious 
group is assured of immunity therefrom. 
When Jewish rights and liberties are 
trammeled upon, likewise Catholic and 
Protestant rights and liberties are 
gravely endangered. 

The arrests of Catholic priests and the 
brutalities inflicted upon them and the 
grave harm and injustices done to the 
Catholic Church behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are a pattern now extended to the 
Jewish people. The atrocities com- 
mitted by Russian satellite countries 
against such outstanding prelates of the 
Catholic Church as Cardinal Mindszenty 
and Archbishop Stepinac and others 
have already aroused the conscience of 
the free world and clearly show that 
Russia wants to enslave free men every- 
where. -The closing of the borders by 
the Kremlin and her satellites prevent 
the Jewish victims from leaving the Iron 
Curtain countries to seek shelter and 
refuge in the democratie state of Israel 
and elsewhere, and heaps cruelty upon 
cruelty. 

The United States has always been the 
torch bearer of freedom and democracy. 
We have been and must continue to be 
the beacon light in the free world. The 
moral weight of the United States must 
be brought to bear against this anti- 
Semitism by Russia and her satellites. 
I firmly believe the the United States 
and our representatives in the United 
Nations should strongly condemn the 
anti-Jewish policy of the Kremlin and 
her satellites. I urge that appropriate 
action be taken forthwith. I am sub- 
mitting herewith a resolution to the 
House of Representatives and ask that 
my distinguished colleagues unani- 
mously join with me in adopting same. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the entire free world is deeply 
concerned over the growing anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union and in the Soviet-dom- 
inated countries; and 

Whereas the campaign of hate and persecu- 
tion now being conducted against the Jew- 
ish people behind the Iron Curtain is abhor- 
rent to all free peoples and increases the 
threat to the religious freedom of all free 
peoples; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
true to their tradition and heritage, vigor- 
ously condemn bigotry and race hatred and 
strongly believe in freedom of religion and in 
all the fundamental rights of man; and 


Whereas it is appropriate that the House 
of Representatives place itself on record by 
denouncing and opposing the growing anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union and in the 
Soviet-dominated countries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby expresses its profound sense of 
indignation and shock at the growing anti- 
Semitism and the campaign of hate and per- 
secution being conducted against the Jewish 
people in the Soviet Union and in the satel- 
lite countries of the Soviet Union. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President is requested to 
conyey to the Soviet Union and to her satel- 
lite countries an expression of the grave 
concern of the people of the United States 
over this growing anti-Semitism and to seek 
assurances that prompt and appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken to stop all forms of bigotry 
and race hatred against the Jewish people 
now living in the Soviet Union and her 
satellite countries. 

(b) The President is further requested to 
urge the Soviet Union and her satellite coun- 
tries to allow all Jewish persons within their 
borders who desire to do so to emigrate and 
to seek refuge and salvation in Israel and 
other free lands. 

Sec. 3. The President is requested to take 
all possible immediate steps, through the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions, to bring before the United Nations and 
before the bar of world opinion the facts 
about the cruel mistreatment of Jewish peo- 
ple living within the Soviet Union and her 
satellite countries, to the end that such mis- 
treatment shall cease. 


Our Senior Citizens Should Be Allowed 
To Grow Old Gracefully and With 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
childhood has always been recognized 
as the golden age in the life of every 
man. That is the age when he is un- 
hampered by responsibility, free from 
necessity of making momentous deci- 
sions, protected within the family circle, 
and unburdened by the need to seek his 
own means of support. 

But in our modern age there should 
Le two such golden ages for each of us. 
After we have assumed the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship upon reaching ma- 
jority and devoted a lifetime of labor 
to contribute to the needs of all of the 
people of America as well as to provide 
for the security of our families, we should 
look forward to another golden age when 
we finally reach the age of retirement 
and turn from our labors to enjoy a 
period free from responsibility and care 
when we may benefit from our long years 
of labor. 

In years gone by the average life ex- 
pectancy of our senior citizens did not 
extend far beyond the normal date of 
retirement. In 1900 the average life 
expectancy was only 48 years and the 
average period between retirement and 
death was only 3 years. 

But today we can be grateful the situa- 
tion has changed. Today’s life expect- 
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ancy has moved up to an average of 69 
years, and raised the length of life after 
retirement to at least 10 years. 

Our senior citizens are entitled to 
enjoy these years of well-earned retire- 
ment, not as public charges dependent 
upon charity or handouts of reluctant 
relatives, but as retired citizens of the 
United States, men and women who dur- 
ing their adult life have contributed their 
full share to our national life. 

Present provisions for the care of our 
senior citizens, though better than no 
provision at all, are wholly inadequate. 
It is true that social security has assured 
a small pension to a large portion of our 
population. And mos: States have also 
recognized the need of some provision 
for those who reach the age of retirement 
and do not have independent means to 
support themselves. 

But it is obvious, especially during this 
present inflationary period, that all of 
these plans do not provide adequate se- 
curity for our senior citizens. And many 
Americans who are no longer able to find 
suitable employment due to their age 
find their present pension insufficient 
and are faced with a future in which 
they must accept charity or poverty. 

In my opinion the Nation owes a debt 
to every one of our senior citizens, and 
they should receive an adequate pension, 
not as a Government handout, but as a 
retirement compensation to which their 
years of service has entitled them. 

We must never forget that it was only 
yesterday that our senior citizens were 
the men and women the Nation depended 
upon to man tne factories for war and 
defense production, to fight with the 
Armed Forces during the war, and to pay 
the taxes which have supported the Gov- 
ernment. è 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
give serious consideration to the prob- 
lems of our senior citizens and will enact 
legislation to establish a retirement pen- 
sion which is sufficient to provide these 
men and women with the necessities of 
life and permit them to look forward, 
free from anxiety and fear, to the years 
of retirement ahead. 


Behind the Iron Curtain—People Listened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following message sent by Jesse 
Moss, national commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, to 
the countries of Europe held in the 
Soviet grip—to each in its own language: 

I speak for the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States. 

In our ranks are men who fought in both 
World Wars. They fought to win a world 
of freedom, peace, and plenty for all—for 
Christian as well as for Jew. ~* £ 

Today, the world’s press, including the 
Communist press, prints daily accounts of 
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the hatred being directed against Jews in 
Soviet Russia and the countries she has 
taken captive. 

Thirty-five years ago, Russia overthrew the 
Czars and promised a government under 
which men could prosper and live in freedom 
from fear. But in place of the old Russia, 
the Soviet imperialist regime finds it neces- 
sary to stir up hatred against the Jews to 
divert the minds of its people from the 
troubles of their Government. 

In our organization of American Jewish 
war veterans there are older men who came 
to this country more than 40 years ago from 
Russia and from countries under the heel of 
the Russian OCzars. I speak for them when 
I tell you that the murder of innocent Jews 
will not bring you bread and peace and self- 
respect. It is intended to make you forget 
the promises of your captors for a better 
tomorrow, to keep you from striving to re- 
gain your freedom from the bonds of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

All of you hoped that when Hitler was de- 
feated you could regain your right to live 
as human beings were meant to live—in 
peace and dignity as freemen, with the right 
to choose your own leaders and your own 
way of life.. This the ruling Soviet clique 
has taken away from you with the help of a 
handful of traitors in your own country, 
And to make you forget the bitter taste of 
captivity, they invent fantasies about Jewish 
and Catholic plots and direct their gauleiters 
in your country to copy the Hitler slaughters 
of the innocent. 

We in America who helped your countries 
fight for the freedom that the Communist 
slavemasters have taken away from you long 
for the day when your captivity will come to 
an end. We pray for the day when you can 
cast off your chains and choose your own 
leaders—leaders who will take you back to 
the place of honor and dignity you deserve 
in the family of nations. May the day come 
soon, and may your courage and your will 
to be free see you through to liberation. 


Eisenhower's Ambassador-Designate to 
Russia Denies Yalta Agreement Con- 
tributed to Soviet Control of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Robert C. 
Albright which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 3, 1953, entitled 
“Bohlen Gives Defense of Yalta Treaty,” 
which follows: 

BOHLEN GIVES DEFENSE OF YALTA TREATY— 
Envoy-Desicnate DENIES Ir CAUSED 
CHANGES IN MAP OF EAST EUROPE 

(By Robert C. Albright) 

Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, Ambassador- 
designate to the Soviet Union, yesterday de- 
fended the controversial 1945 Yalta agree- 
ment during two separate closed sessions of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Bohlen, who served as Russian-language 
interpreter for President Roosevelt at Yalta, 
said difficulties stemmed from Russian vio- 
lations of the pact, rather than interpreta~ 
tion of it. 

Denying the Yalta agreement contributed 
to Soviet control of Poland, Bohlen told the 
Senators the map of Eastern Europe would 


look very much as it does even if there had 
been no pact. 

“I myself find it difficult to believe that 
these agreements were so favorable to Rus- 
sia, when Russia has found it in her in- 
terest to violate them openly and continu- 
ously,” he said. 

“But the alternative was to ignore Eastern 
Europe. You could not afford not to make 
the attempt which was made at Yalta.” 

Some highlights of Bohlen’s testimony 
were released by Senate Foreign Relations 
Chairman ALEXANDER WILEY (Republican— 
Wisconsin) after Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY (Democrat—Minnesota), failed in an 
attempt to throw the hearing open to the 
press. 

“What Bohlen is testifying to ought to be 
made public,” HUMPHREY said at noon. “I 
am disgusted with this secrecy. The préss 
and radio ought to be permitted to sit in 
on his testimony.” 

The committee later agreed to make Boh- 
len’s testimony public at a subsequent date 
after it has been edited for security informa- 
tion. 

Close questioning of Bohlen on what hap- 
pened at Yalta coincided with committee 
efforts to agree on the President's so-called 
nonenslavement resolution, condemning 
Russian violations of Yalta and other World 
War II pacts. 

Several Republican members of the com- 
mittee have been critical of the so-called 
Dulles-Eisenhower resolution because it 
failed to hit the Yalta agreement directly. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
however, unanimously approved the admin- 
istration draft of the resolution last week, 
The Senate group will meet to consider it 
today. Several Senate moves to change it 
are under way. 

The battle between GOP critics of Yalta 
and Democratic defenders of Roosevelt-Tru- 
man foreign policies continued unabated in 
committee hearings on the Bohlen nomina- 
tion, 

As a witness who knew first hand what 
was discussed privately at Yalta between 
Russian Premier Josef Stalin, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, and the late 
President Roosevelt, Bohlen was barraged 
with questions down Senate party lines. 

In defending the pact in general, Bohlen 
said two criticisms can be made of its Far 
Eastern provisions in the light of hindsight: 
(1) it turned out to be unnecessary from 
a military point of view, and (2) it was 
made without the participation of the Chi- 
nese. 

Bohlen observed, however, that the Chi- 
nese themselves later agreed to the terri- 
torial dispositions made at Yalta. 

Witzy further quoted him as saying he 
did not think any President could be un- 
responsive to a proposal that would bring 
Russia into the war in the Par East and 
might save from 200,000 to 300,000 Amer- 
ican lives. 

Bohlen spoke up in defense of many of 
the last administration's major foreign-pol- 
icy moves. 

According to WILEY, Bohlen sald he had 
never felt the word “containment” was 
“anything more than a partial description of 
our policy.” The witness described “contain- 
ment” as “strictly applicable only in a mili- 
tary sense” and said he did not regard the 
Marshall plan, the Greek-Turkish-aid pro- 
gram, and the North Atlantic Treaty as pas- 
sive, negative action. 
agreements were operative at all, they were 
an obstacle to that control.” 

In denying that the Yalta pact contrib- 
uted to Soviet control of Poland, Bohlen 
told the committee that “imsofar as the 

Senator HUMPHREY quoted the witness as 
saying that the late President Roosevelt 
did not intend the agreements reached at 
Yalta to be definite, but thought they had 
to be implemented by Congress. 
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Inspection of Rubber Products Manufac- 
turing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend the rubber industry had the 
privilege of being host to Representative 
PauL W. SHAFER and his subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee. The 
committee visited Summit County and 
witnessed the manufacturing of rubber 
products firsthand. 

Accompanying Mr. SHAFER were Rép- 
resentatives CLypE DOYLE, of California; 
O. C. FISHER, of Texas; CHARLES BENNETT, 
of Florida; WALTER Norstap, of Oregon; 
CHARLES P. NELSON, of Maine; Wint 
Smitu, of Kansas; and C. W. BISHOP, 
of Illinois. 

I personally appreciate and take this 
opportunity to thank the committee for 
the constructive job they did. It was 
more of an inspection than an investiga- 
tion. The able chairman, Mr. SHAFER, 
will no doubt introduce the necessary 
legislation dealing with the synthetic- 
rubber program, 

I wish all the committees of Congress 
delving into specific problems could be 
as constructive as was this particular 
subcommittee. 

The rubber industry, myself, and the 
city of Akron, say, “Come back again; 
we enjoyed having you visit us.” 


Up on the Farm: Despair to Riches in 20 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of Quick magazine are to be con- 
gratulated on the article which appeared 
in the March 2, 1953, edition of that 
splendid little publication, In discussing 
the farmer, the article is a gentle yet 
forceful and effective reminder of what 
happens to the Nation when the welfare 
of our farmers is imperiled. In succinct 
fashion the article takes us back two 
decades, then brings us up to the day 
in which we live, Farmers know the 
sad story, but people in all other walks 
of life should read it with great interest. 

From a bad beginning we came to a 
happy ending, but now a somber shroud 
of uncertainty hangs on the hearthstones 
of the farm homes of our Nation. No 
one seems to know where we are going 
or when we will get there. We now have 
a well-rounded farm program which is 
operating in the interest of all the people 
of our Nation. It should not be torn 
apart until those who have destroyed it 
have something better to offer. This 
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Nation cannot survive another farm 
depression. 

Herewith I submit for the Recorp the 
food for thought contained in the well- 
considered article I have just referred to: 


UP ON THE FARM; DESPAIR TO RICHES IN 20 
Years 


THE FARMER; 20 YEARS LATER 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson jour- 
neyed to Iowa, heart of the Nation’s farm 
belt, to plead for farmers’ advice and assist- 
ance in building an agricultural program for 
the Nation which would not depend on arti- 
ficial price props. Speaking to the 16th 
annual Farm Institute in Des Moines, he 
pledged fair administration of existing farm 
price supports, but said Government price 
bolstering alone cannot keep agriculture 
strong. 

Outside Benson's hotel well-dressed, pros- 
perous-looking members of the Iowa Farm- 
ers Union paraded, toting signs that read: 
“Farm prices down 11 percent—farm costs 
still up,” and “Ike said full parity—how 
about it, Benson?” The early 1930's have 
not been forgotten in Iowa. 


THE LEAN YEARS 


Twenty years ago, Iowa farmers were at 
the end of their rope. They were getting 
2.4 cents a pound for hogs, 3.9 cents for beef, 
12 cents a bushel for corn. Farm foreclo- 
sures totaled 6,400 in 1932 (1 of every 7 
Jowa farms), two-thirds of the State’s banks 
folded, suicides averaged 10 a week. 

Farmers turned to violence. They upset 
loads of hogs going to market, dumped milk 
and butter into rivers, even invaded the Iowa 
State Legislature armed with pitchforks and 
ax handles. At LeMars a mob pulled Dis- 
triet Judge Charles O; Bradley off his bench, 
looped a rope around his neck and threat- 
ened to hang him unless he promised to sign 
no more foreclosure orders. (He refused, and 
the mob eventually dispersed.) Troops were 
called out to quell what looked like an incipi- 
ent revolution. 

The farm unrest was one of the factors 
that swept Franklin D. Roosevelt into office. 
Then Iowa's farmers, along with much of the 
Nation, began to orient themselves to Feder- 
al solutions to their problems. 


BACK TO GRASSROOTS 


Benson sounded the death knell of this era. 
He urged farmers to come up with their own 
grassroots’ programs for maintaining farm 
prosperity—"the kind that will not bring 
serious regrets and disappointments later.” 
The new plans would have to be good, be- 
cause, in the last 20 years, Iowa farmers have 
gone literally from despair to riches. 

Hogs now bring 20 cents a pound, beef 30 
cents, corn $1.60 a bushel (farmers got more 
wntil recently, but have big savings). Mort- 

age debt on Iowa’s 212,000 farms fell from 
$1 billion to $449 million. 

Life on an Iowa farm today is rich and 
full—but still hard. The hours are from 
sunup to sundown, 7 days a week, but 160 
acres of good farmland will bring in a steady 
icome and provide for most of the comforts 
of modern American living. 


TODAY’S FARMER 


In 1932 only 20 percent of Iowa farms had 
electricity; now the figure is 96 percent. 
More than half have running water—and in 
many cases two bathrooms—compared to 
23.5 percent in 1932. No one lacks a tele- 
phone any more, and television sets are com- 
monplace. Buses running over hard-surfaced 
roads take children to modern schools; later 
they go to college. 

Harvey Moeckly, 37, who lives with his 
wife, Hazel, and son, Maurice, 10, on a 420- 
acre place not far from Des Moines, is fairly 
typical of today’s Iowa farmer. Their home 
is at least 75 years.old, but it has been mod- 
ernized twice and would be a modest mansion 
in dlmost any other country in the world. 

Two years ago Moeckly built a $2,500 addi- 


tion to his house—the knotty-pine paneled 
TV room and another recreation room where 
the family plays shuffieboard, entertains. 

The Moecklys have two home freezers in 
which Hazel can store nearly a year's supply 
of food, a home laundry, drier, and ironer, 
electric stove, oil heat, television, and fluo- 
rescent lighting. 

The Moecklys raise mostly corn, alfalfa, 
and oats; feed 140 head of cattle, 250 hogs. 
They have 350 laying hens. To help him 
with the chores, Harvey has one hired man, 
$30,000 worth of machinery. On the desk 
in his office is a new adding machine. 

Every year the Moecklys go to Minnesota 
for a week's fishing, and they drove out to 
the west coast for the recent National Farm 
Bureau convention. 

‘But all is not rose colored to the Iowa 
farmer's traditionally cautious view. Though 
his home contains more luxuries than he 
would have dreamed of 20 years ago, he has 
little leisure to enjoy them. Farm labor, 
drained off by the Armed Forces and the 
40-hour week in urban industries, is scarce 
and expensive. In addition to high wages, 
hired men often demand a share in the 
profits, refuse work on a dairy farm because 
they don’t like to milk cows. 


THE LONG MEMORY 


Most of all, Harvey Moeckly and his fel- 
low Iowa farmers worry about a possible 
return to depression days, now that the 
Korean war boom seems to be ending and 
farm prices are slipping. 

Harvey and Hazel Moeckly remember the 
depression. “We burned our corn to keep 
warm,” Hazel says. “Goodness knows we 
don't want another one. I don’t know 
whether we could stand it.” 

Secretary Benson told Iowa’s farmers he 
didn’t think it would happen. After a level- 
ing-off period, there would be no further 
decline in farm prices, he predicted, point- 
ing to strong measures taken to counteract 
the slump. “We have a high level of busi- 
ness activity,” he said. The Iowa farmers 
applauded him, settied back to wait and see. 


The Human Side of the Reverend 
Le Roy E. McWilliams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3; 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to -extend my remarks, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
a forthcoming book entitled ‘Parish 
Priest.” It is the life story of a man of 
God, the Reverend Le Roy E. McWil- 
liams, pastor of St. Michael's parish in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

I know this warmhearted, intensely 
human, and dedicated man who carries 
the word of God in all he does. Listed 
below is an article that appeared in the 
Newark Sunday News of March 1, 1953. 
It concerns Reverend McWilliams and 
his forthcoming book. I look forward to 
reading his story. Knowing Father Mc- 
Williams, I am sure it will be inspired 
and carry a message for all. : 

The article follows: 

HUMAN SIDE OF A PARISH PRIEST—JERSEY CITY 
Pastor's Book DUE IN APRIL 

Jersey City—Parish Priest, a book dê- 
voted to the human side of a priest's life, 
will go on sale April 12. It was written by 
Rev, Le Roy E. McWilliams, pastor of St. 
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Michael's Catholic Church here, in collabora- 
tion with Jim Bishop of Teaneck, author of 
the Mark Hellinger Story. 

While the book is largely about his life 
as a parish priest, a rich vein of humor is 
tapped by Father McWilliams as he recalls 
the history of the Horseshoe section of Jersey 
City. It reaches back into the gaslight era 
of the 1880's. 

The book mentions well-known parish- 
ioners of St. Michael's over the years since 
Father McWilliams started there as third 
assistant curate in 1918 under the late Msgr. 
John A. Sheppard, and sheds a kindly light 
on many Jersey City people and institu- 
tions. 

BOOK HAS 80,000 WORDS 


The book is an autobiography and ws, 
written from memory by the priest. It toca 
him more than 3 months to prepare, and its 
80,000 works cover 256 printed pages. The 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, is publishing 
it. 

Being assigned to write the book came 
about through an article written for the 
Sign, a Catholic magazine, by Jim Bishop, 
detailing an average day in the life of a 
priest. 

McGraw-Hill had been looking for an au- 
tobiography of an average parish priest for 
the last 10 years to counteract misunder- 
standings about the church and the priest- 
hood, Father McWilliams said. Before se- 
lecting him they had been considering two 
other priests, one in San Antonio, Tex., and 
the other at New Orleans, La. However, they 
were eliminated because they represented 
bilingual parishes, he said. 


TESTIMONIAL PLANNED 


On the eve of the first sale day of the 
book, the event will be celebrated at a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Father McWil- 
liams at the Jersey City armory. Arch- 
bishop Boland of Newark will preside and the 
more than 1,000 persons attending will in- 
clude 50 monsignors and 700 of the clergy. 

Father McWilliams was born in Paterson 
59 years ago in a house on Pearl Street. He 
is the son of the late James and Henrietta 
Hall McWilliams. His mother was an Epis- 
copalian and came into the Roman Catholic 
Church upon his ordination December 21, 
1918. 

After his ordination at Immaculate Con- 
ception Seminary, then at South Orange, 
he was assigned to St.: Michael's.. He was 
appointed pastor when Rev. William Griffin, 
pastor, was consecrated auxiliary bishop of 
the Newark diocese in 1938. 


Is the Danger Facing This Country From 
the Power Granted the United Nations 
To Be Feared? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, those 
who favored the Charter of the United 
Nations and were instrumental in having 
it ratified by the Senate of the United 
States and who have supported it since 
have assured the people of the United 
States time and again, by. radio and in 
print, that there is nothing about the 
treaty and no authority contained in it 
which will in any way conflict with the 


‘Constitution and laws of the United 


States. One radio speaker of national 
reputation said recently over the air tha’ 
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the action of those who say there is dan- 
ger to our Constitution and laws arising 
from the approval of the Charter is silly 
and ridiculous. 

My authority for saying that this is 
not a silly and ridiculous fear is con- 
tained in a speech made by the present 
Secretary of State at Louisville, Ky., 
April 12, 1952. Here is what Mr. Dulles 
said: 

The treaty-making power is an extraordi- 
nary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make domes- 
tic law. Under our Constitution treaties be- 
come the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary laws, 
for congressional laws are invalid if they do 
not conform to the Constitution, whereas 
treaty law can override the Constitution, 
Treaties, for example, can take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the 
President; they can take powers from the 
State and give them to the Federal Govern- 
ment or to some international body, and 
they can cut across the rights given the peo- 
ple by the constitutional Bill of Rights. 


FBI Tries To Trace Writer of Nixon 
Smear Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times on February 10, 1953, car- 
ried an article by its Washington corre- 
spondent, Warren B. Francis, describing 
the smear attack aimed at Vice President 
Nixon during the presidential campaign 
last year. 

„Mr. Francis’ article outlines the action 
taken by the Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Barrett, of Wyoming: 

The article follows: 

FBI TRIES To Trace Writer OF NIXON SMEAR 
LeTTERS—SENATORS SEND TESTIMONY FILE 
To INQUIRERS 

(By Warren B. Francis) 

WasHIncrTon, February 9.—The Justice De- 
partment today was investigating the au- 
thorship of spurious letters designed to prove 
that Vice President Nrxon took money from 
the oil industry while serving in the House 
of Representatives. 

An apparent long-range smear campaign 
against Nrxon has been referred to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as the result of 
a closed-door inquiry by a Democrat-con- 
trolled Senate Elections Subcommittee. 

PROSECUTION EXPECTED 

Eventual prosecution of persons waging a 
character-assassination drive against NIXON 
was expected in congressional circles. 

The Senate Elections Committee has re- 
ferred a voluminous file of testimony about 
smear-Nrxon letters to the Justice Depart- 
ment, according to Senator BARRETT, Repub- 
lican, of Wyoming, chairman of a subcom- 
mittee. 

The Barrett. subcommittee acted on the 
strength of information gathered by a pre- 
vious group dominated by members of the 
Democratic Party. 

The object of the FBI investigation is to 
pin down authorship of a phony letter on 
Union Oil Co. stationery saying that NIXON 
was due to receive more than $52,000 from 
the oil industry in 1950, the year he ran for 
the Senate. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 


The disclosure that the FBI had been 
ordered to carry on the investigation came 
in the wake of a disclosure by Look magazine 
that the communication assailing NIxon’s 
integrity already has been proven a forgery. 

In a summary of the campaign to smear 
Nixon, the magazine says “documentary evi- 
dence” of Nrxon’s asserted corruption may 
cause serious trouble for the Californian’s 
“tormentors.” 

The magazine's lengthy review of the ef- 
fort to undermine public confidence in Nixon 
said that President Truman directly partici- 
pated in the smear campaign. It named 
Columnist Drew Pearson and two news- 
papers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 
New York Post, as playing leading parts in 
the still-continuing attempt to discredit the 
Vice President. 


TWO PIECES OF PAPER 


The latest sensation revolving around Nix- 
oN grows out of two pieces of paper that 
were mentioned in whispers before the elec- 
tion. 

One purports to be a letter from H. W. 
Sanders, vice president and treasurer of 
Union Oil Co., to Franklyn Waltman, Jr., 
public relations director of Sun Oil Co. The 
second letter which reportedly transmitted 
a photostatic copy of the fraudulent Sand- 
ers communication allegedly was sent by a 
Los Angeles public relations man to a New 
York public relations man. 

The names of the public relations men 
have not been disclosed, but Look said the 
Californian “was not blamed for this sordid 
incident.” is 

The Californian is described as having 
handled advertising for the Republicans on 
many occasions. The New York man, as far 
as could be learned, never has figured 
prominently in oil industry or political af- 
fairs, 


AGREEMENT NOTED 


Senator BARRETT said his subcommittee has 
unanimously agreed with the findings of a 
former group—made up of 2 Democrats and 
1 Republican—that the papers have been 
forged. j 

BarrETT added “the Department of Justice 
and the FBI have been requested to review 
and analyze the evidence obtained in the 
course of a confidential 2-month investiga- 
tion.” BARRETT, who received help in his 
campaign from Nixon, commented, “The use 
of forged documents in political campaigns 
is a vicious offense. We are confident that 
the person or persons responsible will be 
apprehended and in the event of the exist- 
ence of violations of Federal or State crimi- 
nal statutes that they will be speedily 
prosecuted.” 

NIXON'S COMMENT 

The Justice Department had no comment 
beyond saying, “The matter is under study,” 
while Nrxon said only “the! article (in Look). 
speaks for itself; it tells the whole story and 
I haye nothing to say.” 

The photostatic copy of the purported 
Sanders letter indicated the. Union Oil ex- 
ecutive’s signature had been lifted from some 
other letter and transferred to a blank com- 
pany letterhead on which the text—about 
Nixon's receiving money from the oil indus- 
try—had been written, The reproduction of 
this composite letter in turn is said to have 
been transmitted to New York with a-cover- 
ing letter which is said also to be a phony, 
on the Los Angeles public-relations man’s 
stationery. 

Confirming the Look story about the Sen- 
ate investigation, Senator BARRETT said today 
that documents examined by the earlier 
elections subcommittee—comprising Sena- 
tors Hennincs, Democrat, Missouri; HAYDEN, 
Democrat, Arizona; and HENDRICKSON, Re- 
publican, New Jersey—were given to the New 
York Post a few days before the November 


4 election by the supposed recipient in New: 


York. Barrerr explained that the Post, after 
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an investigation, refrained from publishing 
the purported correspondence. 

Barretr would not reveal the names of 
the individuals involved or the identity of 
witnesses heard by the subcommittee which 
HENNINGS headed. He did reveal that the 
documents were termed spurious by persons 
testifying at the closed-door investigation. 


LETTER FRAUDULENT, SAYS OIL EXECUTIVE 


H. W. Sanders, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Union Oil Co., said here yester- 
day that a letter purporting to bear his sig- 
nature was completely fraudulent. 

“I so testified before a Senate committee,” 
Sanders said. 

Sanders said that the letter bore what 
looked like a photograph of his signature. 
He said he did not know the Franklyn Walt- 
man, publicity director of the Sun ON Co, 
to whom the letter supposedly had been 
directed. 

“It was purely a framed deal,” he said. 

Sanders commented that the forgers “did 
& hell of a good job.” 


Rent Controls in New York Should Be 
Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can controlled New York State Legisla- 
ture has just announced its. intention to 
increase the rents of tenants in New 
York City and in the State. The at= 
tempts of the Republican administra- 
tion in Albany to weaken the New York 
State rent-control law are a warning 
of the pressure that will undoubtedly be 
exerted in Washington to try to kill 
Federal rent controls. Federal rent 
controls are scheduled to expire on 
April 30, 1953. In the next few weeks 
the real-estate lobby will undoubtedly 
make an all-out effort to prevent exten- 
sion of such controls. The Republican 
Governor of New York and his Republi- 
can controlled legislature should be 
severely criticized for taking steps to de- 
prive the people of adequate rent protec- 
tion. Thousands of families in New 
York including the Bronx are still facing 
a housing shortage which requires them 
to pay high rents for quarters which are 
far from desirable. They just cannot 
find adequate low-cost housing. An ex- 
orbitant rent increase at this time would 
be a personal tragedy for these families. 

The Republican Party has once again 
demonstrated that its preelection prom- 
ises were never intended to be kept. 
During the last campaign, the Republi- 
can nominees for the New York State 
Assembly and the New York State Sen- 
ate promised the people that they would 
maintain a rigid and effective rent con- 
trol for their protection: We know now 
that the Republican controlled legisla- 
ture does not intend to fulfill those 
promises. The behind-the-scenes deal 
to liberate landlords from all State rent 
control will be sprung on the legislature 
in its closing hours when amendments 
and full debate will be virtually impos- 
sible. It will permit substantial rent in- 
creases and decontrol of vacant apart- 
ments. The legislators will be forced 
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to choose between no rent-control legis- 
lation and legislation which does not 
control rent. The people will be made 
the helpless victims of a conspiracy to 
raise rents for the benefit of the real- 
estate lobby. 

I am pleased to know that the inter- 
ests of the 24th New York State sena- 
torial district, embraced within my own 
congressional district, are being so vig- 
orously protected by our New York State 
senator, John J. Donovan, At a recent 
meeting of our constituents, held at the 
Tackamuck Democratic Club on Febru- 
ary 26 last, at which I was present, 
we joined in the protest against the pro- 
posed action of thé New York State Re- 
publican controlled legislature in serap- 
ping the present New York State rent- 
control law; Senator Donovan on that 
occasion said: 


Since the change in the national adminis- 
tration in January 1953, this country has 
come clearly to realize that the policy of the 
Republican Party is to remove all controls, 
of whatever nature, not only upon prices, 
and materials, but upon the services and the 
charges which constitute the bare necessi- 
ties of eyeryday living. We haye seen within 
the past fortnight the lifting of controls on 
prices of practically everything which we 
either purchase in our daily routines, or on 
the materials which are the necessary Com- 
ponents of the articles of everyday usage. 
Through the judicious use of controls of 
prices, wages, materials, and services, the 
Democratic Party has successfully enabled 
the Nation to weather the threatening storms 
of inflation and the spectre of national 
bankruptcy. 

Basie in the existence of any civilization 
is the need for housing and shelter and in a 
metropolitan area, such as the city of New 
York, or in any urban community of appre- 
ciable size, the great majority of the eiti- 
zenry are tenants, persons who pay a monthly 
or weekly sum for the quarters which they 
call home. In the period of national emer- 
gency, the problem of adequately housing the 
population became an acute one, and it was 
immediately apparent, once the Nation en- 
tered the war, that it would be necessary to 
provide some measure of protection for the 
rent-paying public, who otherwise would be 
entirely at the mercy of rapacious and greedy 
property owners, intent only on obtaining 
the largest possible return on their real 
estate, irrespective of their original invest- 
ment or of the needs of the tenant public. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, and as soon as 
it was apparent that public protection for 
the rent-paying public was necessary, the 
national administration, under President 
Roosevelt provided a fair and equitable sys= 
tem of national rent control which protected 
the tenant, while at the same time, protected 
the property rights of the landowners. 
Without this wise and far-seeing step, it 
cannot be denied that chaos would have re- 
sulted through the actions of the people who 
controlled the Nation's realty. Here in New 
York City, the Democratic City Council 

the Sharkey law, which at once pro- 
vided for controls in the metropolitan area 
and which adapted the principle of rent 
control to the peculiar needs of a great city 
like New York. 

Shortly after Federal rent control went into 
effect in 1943, it became apparent what would 
have happened had the realty market been 
kept on a basis of what the traffic will bear, 
While serving in the Federal prosecutor's 
office in New York City, I personally handled 
cases wherein rapacious landlords sought to 
obtain bonuses of $1,500 and $2,000 for the 
rental of a $50-a-month apartment, preying 
on the needs of the returning serviceman or 
recently relocated defense worker. From this 
personal experience in handling violations- 


of the price-control laws over a 4-year period,- 


I feel qualified to say that no one control 
Was as successful as that on the rent ceilings, 
and likewise, in no one field was this control 
so necessary. 

As we in New York are all aware, the con- 
trol of the rent situation passed into the 
hands of the State authorities some 3 years 
ago. Immediately after the creation of the 
State Temporary Rent Commission, under 
Republican auspices, it became at once ap- 
parent that steps were being taken to weaken 
the controls, give increases to the landlords, 
and to develop new means and methods 
whereby tenants would be compelled to pay 
additional rent. These efforts toward loosen- 
ing rent controls reached their climax in 
1951 when the so-called McGoldrick rent 
laws were passed. The gradual result of this 
legislation, jammed through the New York 
State Legislature by a heavy Republican ma- 
jority and signed by a Republican Governor, 
was to immediately increase a great per- 
centage of the controlled rentals in New 
York. 

Not content with the increased income 
granted to landlords by the State rent-con- 
trol laws of 1951, the Republican State ad- 
minirstration, bolstered by additional ma- 
jorities, in both houses of the legislature, 
and strengthened by the knowledge of a 
sympathetic Republican national adminis- 
tration, set out, even before the 1953 legisla- 
ture convened, to deyise ways and means of 
increasing the rent burdens of the tenants of 
the State of New York. 

The first step in furtherance of the Re- 
publican plan to foist rent increases on the 
people of New York came in the appointment 
of D. Mallory Stephens, of Brewster and 
New York City, a8 the chairman of the State 
temporary rent commission. Mr. Stephens, 
who had retired in December 1952 as chair- 
man of the powerful ways and means com- 
mittee of the New York State Assembly, 
after 25 years in the legislature, had long 
been the voice of big business in the halls 
at Albany. The Stephens commission, while 
purporting to be bipartisan in nature, is 
actually a rubber-stamp organization of the 
State Republican administration, having for 
its principal purpose the development of 
legislation which will permit the landlords 
to obtain a greater return on their invest- 
ment, with scant regard for the overwhelm- 
ingly great majority of tenants who will be 
affected by the amended laws. 

The Democratic members of the Stephens 
commission, to whom I have spoken at great 
length, have told me that the meetings of 
the commission, so-called public hearings 
and other conferences which have taken 
place, resemble the people’s courts of the 
Iron Curtain countries, insofar as permit- 
ting either the voices of the minority mem- 
bers to be heard, or in seriously giving heed 
to the needs of the tenant public. The aim 
of the Stephens commission, as mentioned 
above, it primarily and solely to assist the 
landlord in obtaining a better percentage 
while giving lip service to the purely ab- 
stract theory of protecting the tenants. 

In my humble opinion, the situation which 
faces the tenants in New York State today 
is simply this, and I base my observations 
on conferences with members of both parties 
in both houses of the legislature, with civic 
and political leaders, newspaper men and 
rank and file representatives of landlord 
and of tenant organizations: The Stephens 
commission would announce an across-the- 
board increase of a fairly substantial nature, 
possibly 15 or 20 percent over existing rent 
ceilings. After this brash announcement 
had created sufficient furore in the public 
press and other means of publication, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who, in the considered opinion 
of everyone at Albany, is preparing to run 
for either the Senate or the presidency, 
would step in to the picture and assuming 
the role of the hero or the champion of the 
tenant's rights, would call a halt on the bold 
proposals of the Stephens commission, at the 
same time proposing some. middle course 
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supposedly acceptable to landlord and tenant 
alike, which course would actually be the 
one which the Republican State admin- 
istration had in mind from the very begin- 
ning. This watered-down loosening of the 
rent controls, permitting increases of sub- 
stantial proportions, would then be rushed 
through the Republican-controlled legisla- 
ture in the last few days of the session, at 
which time, as any seasoned observer of the 
legislative process could tell you, it could 
be possible for the Republican majority to 
pass laws taxing the air and sunlight, so 
great is the confusion attendant on the 
closing days of the legislative session. 

What can be done to offset this obvious 
raid upon the resources of the rent-paying 
public of New York? I have one, and only 
one proposal and it is simple and basic. 
Since it is obvious that the proposals to 
increase rents in New York are merely at- 
tempts to curry favor with the landed and 
vested interests which the Republicans rep- 
resent, and since the entire project is in 
the hands of the Republican governor of 
New York, who controls absolutely the Re- 
publican bloc in the legislature, and who, 
as mentioned above is politically ambitious 
for national office, the tenants of New York 
City and New York State should flood the 
executive office at the capitol in Albany 
with protests against this dastardly attempt 
to increase the tenants’ burden, Only if the 
Governor can be made to understand that 
the great majority of the public is opposed 
to any increase, and only if the Governor 
can be shown that his own future political 
fortunes will be adversely affected, will any 
result be obtained. Governor Dewey wants 
to be president in 1956 or at the latest in 
1960, Governor Dewey controls the Stephens 
commission and the Republican State legis- 
lature. The great majority of people in 
New York are tenants, and it is up to this 
majority to let Governor Dewey know that 
he can't run for president on a landlord's 
ticket and be elected. It’s really as simple 
as all that. 

I want the people of my senatorial district 
to know that I will vigorously oppose the 
scrapping of the present rent laws. 


The Port of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Blaine Littell which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 22, 1953, is most apropos. 
The accurate and most valuable infor- 
mation contained therein is illuminat- 
ing. 

Wuy Is Port Losinc TRADE? CRIME NOT a 
MAJOR REASON—REAL FACTORS ARE RAIL 
RATES, POOR PIERS, HIGH RENT, TRAFFIC 

(By Blaine Littell) 

The State crime commission’s inquiry into 
conditions on the New York waterfront has 
served to focus attention again on one of 
the biggest problems facing the city today— 
the steady loss of trade to other ports. 

So far the effect of this trend on the city 
as a whole apparently has been small, for 
tonnage carried in and out of New York's 
vast port has actually increased. Thirty 
years ago, according to the Port of New York 
Authority, the city’s exports and imports, 
excluding trade with Canada via the Great 
Lakes, amounted to 22 million tons. Last 
year it was around 33 million, 
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But how does this compare with other 
Unit d States ports? The answer is not en- 
couruging. 

The engineering firm of Sanderson & 
Porter did a $20,000 study of this subject for 
the crime commission. Their experts com- 
pared New York with its principal competi- 
tors—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Mobile, and New Orleans. 

They found that, in the period 1935-39, the 
city’s share of all foreign trade handled by 
these ports averaged 48.2 percent. In the 
1949-51 period it was down to 33.7 percent. 
Meantime, Baltimore during the 1935-39. pe- 
riod jumped from 14.8 percent to 19 percent, 
and Philadelphia increased from 9.4 to 20.1 
percent. 

What has caused this continuing diversion 
of trade from New York? 

There are many reasons—railroad rates 
which are unfavorable to New York; the 
proximity of other ports to new sources of 
supply; the high cost of occupying the city’s 
piers, many of which are antiquated, inade- 
quate structures; traffic delays resulting in 
high trucking costs to shippers, and rack- 
eteering, pilferage and sudden strikes on the 
port’s 350 miles of developed waterfront. 

In the case of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
traffic has increased because of a Jump in 
the handling of “wet cargo”—fuel oils and 
gasoline, not major items in New York traffic. 

Despite a widespread belief that crime is 
the root of New York's problem, the experts 
tend to place it toward the bottom of their 
list of reasons for New York’s situation. But 
they do not minimize the harm which it has 
done and is still doing. 

Walter P. Hedden, director of port devel- 
opment for the Port Authority, is of the 
opinion that the crime situation is a defi- 
nite obstacle and a threat to our future. 
And Edward F. Cavanaugh, Jr., commissioner 
of the city’s Department of Marine and Avi- 
ation, while noting that crime isn’t the No. 
1 cause of our troubles, emphasizes that it’s 
the first thing that ought to be taken care 
of. 
Apparently something is going to be done 
about waterfront crime. The A. F. of L. has 
called upon its affiliate, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, to clean house, 
A special committe» of the city council is 
studying legislative proposals designed to rid 
the port of crime, and the crime commission 
is preparing a report which is sure to become 
the basis for future action. 

But even if gangsters and thieves are 
driven from the piers, New York, it is gener- 
ally agreed, will continue to lose business 
to other ports unless the following major 
problems are solved: 

Railroad rates: They favor competing ports 
in varying degrees. Originally they were es- 
tablished to offset advantages offered to ship- 
pers by the port of New York, such as supe- 
rior steamship service and lower ocean rates, 
Mr. Cavanaugh says 50 percent of the port’s 
problem is attributable to these rate differ- 
entials. The Port Authority spends $250,000 
a year fighting rate cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and in the 
courts. 

Cost of occupancy: New York is the Na- 
tion’s most expensive port. One steamship 
operator reported recently that his annual 
pier rental a square foot was 31 cents in 
Boston, 27 cents in Philadelphia, 62 cents in 
Baltimore, and $1.28 in New York. Im- 
porters, exporters and steamship companies 
complain that loading and unloading charges 
are excessive. 

Traffic congestion: Many of the streets 
bordering the waterfront were laid out dur- 
ing the days of horse-drawn vehicles. This, 
together with inadequate loading and un- 
loading facilities at the piers for today’s big 
trucks, causes severe traffic tie-ups and adds 
materially to the shippers’ costs. 

Pier facilities: The Port Authority calls 
them inadequate. Many were built more 
than 40 years ago when ships were smaller, 
In New York Harbor there are about 170 


berths in commercial steamship use. Ac- 
cording to the Port Authority, only 90 of 
them qualify as class A (90,000 square feet of 
shed area a steamship berth). To the ship- 
per, time is money, and the faster he can get 
his vessel in and out of port the lower his 
costs. 

The responsibility for reversing the trend 
away from New York's port rests primarily 
with two agencies—the Port Authority and 
the Marine and Aviation Department. 

The Port Authority, which operates a pier 
and a grain terminal in Brooklyn, three piers 
in Hoboken, and a new development of 
wharfs called Port Newark, is embarked on 
a $48 million port-wide program which calls 
for the construction of 13 new piers. 

The city, which owns 146 piers, 85 of which 
are class A, started 36 months ago a $60 
million, 10-year program of new construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, fire prevention, and 
modernization. The plan called for nine 
new piers. Only two—pier 57, North River, 
and one at the foot of 36th Street, Brook- 
lyn—have been started. To date the city has 
spent $23,588,495, about half of it on the 
two new piers. 

To many observers, including the Port Au- 
thority, the city’s program is not only be- 
hind schedule, but inadequate. These same 
groups believe that the city’s piers should 
be taken over by some authority which 
ga build and plan independently of city 

all, 

“While substantial amounts of money 
have been spent both by the city and by 
the lessees of city piers,” says the Port Au- 
thority’s Mr. Hedden, “none of these proj- 
ects have substantially increased the cargo 
shed space supporting the adjoining sħip 
berths,” 

Sanderson & Porter, in their report to 
the crime commission, took a slightly differ- 
ent view. Their report said: “In our opin- 
ion, the conditions and arrangement of the 
city-owned piers and waterfront are not such 
as to handicap unduly the activities of the 
port. This is not to say that we think con- 
ditions are satisfactory, but we are inclined 
to believe that the urgency for large-scale 
and rapid improvement has often been over- 
stressed.” 

Mr. Cavanaugh admits that the new con- 
struction phase of the city’s program is far 
behind schedule. But, he adds, “we don’t 
need new piers today,” and he introduces as 
evidence the 10 city-owned piers which are 
not now rented to shipping companies. 

Mr. Cavanaugh is presently at odds with 
the economy-minded school of thought in 
the city administration which holds that city 
piers should not only be self-supporting, but 
make money for the city as well. 

“The city shouldn't make one cent on the 
waterfront,” says the commissioner. “I don't 
like to use the word ‘subsidize,’ but we 
ought to subsidize pier costs to the extent 
that we insure the continuation and expan- 
sion of the shipping industry in this port. 
We've got to remember that if we didn’t have 
this port, New York would be Oshkosh.” 

If the city is not prepared to subsidize, Mr. 
Cavanaugh says, “we must seriously con- 
sider authority management.” Of the two 
choices, he favors city ownership. 

Mr. Cavanaugh does not, however, view the 
diversion of trade from New York with com- 
placency. 

“Tf we just hold our own,” he says, “we're 
lost. We've got to keep ports like Balti- 
more off balance. If they start thinking 
that more trade is going to slip from New 
York into their hands, they’ll start building 
new facilities to encourage that trend. We 
mustn't ever let them get encouraged.” 

Whatever happens, there is considerable 
ground for the belief that New York will 
continue as the country’s biggest port. 

“New York,” says Mr. Hedden, “has a fre- 
quency, regularity, and coverage of steam- 
ship service which no other port can touch. 
You just can’t beat it.” 
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The table shows the percentage of all for- 
eign-trade cargo handled by the major At- 
lantic and Gulf ports since 1935. The tabu- 
lations, prepared by the engineering firm of 
Sanderson & Porter, are based on the annual 
reports of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Department of the Army. 


New | Bos- | Phil |Barti-| Nor- | Mo- | Xew 
York} ton phia | more folk | bile | jeans 
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49.7| 7.8] 98|1%6| &5| 28| 11.9 
I| 464| 64] 98 |168| 49] 3.3] 127 
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31.7 | 3.8 | 14.6 | 24.5 | 12.4} 3.9 9.1 
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This. table, compiled by the Port of New 
York Authority, shows the total ocean-borne 
exports and imports, in thousands of long 
tons, of all United States ports since 1935, 
and New York’s share of this total. The 
figures do not include trade with Canada via 
the Great Lakes. 


United N york: 
nite ew ork- 
Year States York . | United 
tates 

Percent 
€0,282 15, 947 26.5 
64, 869 17, 895 27.6 
1, 722 21, 163 25.9 
74, S07 17, 332 23.2 
77, 878 19, 901 25.6 
77, 954 22, 185 28. 5 
85, 040 31, 843 37.4 
64, 369 18, 306 28 4 
63, 553 26, 831 42.2 
79, 950 32, 506 40.7 
7, 687 28, 388 32.4 
108, 490 25, 696 23.7 
142, 346 28, 797 20.2 
127, 586 29, 147 22.8 
127, 706 27, 440 21.5 
125, 153 29, 639 23.7 
178, 91 32,472 18.1 

Capt. Ben Pine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, Capt. Ben 
Pine, famous American skipper and 
known wherever men of the sea gather, 
passed away at his home in Gloucester, 
Mass., Monday, February 23; and, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gloucester (Mass.) Daily 
Times: 

Ben PINE 
_ Humble Ben Pine was one of Gloucester’s 
most famous men, and his fame was good for 
Gloucester. He stood for a powerful blend of 
the essences of Gloucester: fishing, the fast 
and able schooner, and sport. 

For 20 years and more his name was linked 
with racing fishermen. The association cap- 
tured the imagination of the public. Ro- 
mance, beauty, the rugged life of fishermen, 
the spice of competition, all spiced his fame. 
Ben Pine lived up to the reputation he 
gained. He was a master at the wheel and a 
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good sportsman, too—as his rejection of the 
trophy at Halifax illustrated. 

He was generous, as many a man knows 
from personal experience. He knew the 
strange business of being a vessel agent, and 
the trials that marked the daily conduct of 
this odd occupation. 

His friendship with newspapermen was un- 
usual; he sought no personal publicity, but 
he did greatly enjoy mutual interests. His 
sportsmanship found sympathy in leading 
athletes, too. With all his acquaintanceships 
outside of Gloucester, he was a real Glouces- 
terite, with 50 years on the waterfront. 

He'll be missed. 


Land Limitations of the Federal 
Reclamation Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, in 1878 
Mr. John Wesley Powell, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, con- 
cluded: 

A quarter-section of land. alone will be of 
no value. The pasturage it will afford will 
not suffice to maintain a herd that even the 
poorest man will need for his support. 


Powell's suggestion was that the mini- 
mum land unit in the arid West be four 
sections. 

In “Montana, High, Wide, and Hand- 
some” the late Joseph Kinsey Howard 
estimated that the cost of applying the 
160-acre limitation of the Homestead Act 
to Montana amounted to buying a $1 
tax for 10 years on every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

Now in a thoughtful editorial the edi- 
tor of the Lewistown Daily News, Lewis- 
town, Mont., has discussed the 160-acre 
limitation. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Byerly’s editorial 
of February 15, 1953: 


REPEAL THE 160-Acre RECLAMATION LAND 
Liwir 


Isn’t it about time that the land-limita- 
tion provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws, familiarly referred to as the 160-acre 
limitation, be repealed? 

Cheyenne’s Breck Moran, president of the 
Wyoming Development Association, made a 
speech on this subject recently, and there 
is much justification to his claims. 

“The idea of land limitation, in reclama- 
tion projects, rests primarily upon moral 
grounds—the ideal of providing as many 
citizens as possible with acreage of sufficient 
size adequately to support their families, 
owned by the farmers themselves, providing 
them with comparative security, and en- 
couraging them to independent lines of 
thought and action,” Moran explained, 

This theory is sound and deserves respect. 


OLD INJUSTICE 


However, one of the gravest injustices ever 

inflicted on hopeful men was the 160-acre 
homestead limitation in Montana and com- 
parable Western States, 
. The idea was the same as in the 160-acre 
Irrigation limit. But men just couldn't 
make it on 160 acres in semiarid Montana, 
and they went broke by the thousands after 
losing years out of their lives and enduring 
privation and hardships. 


Here in Montana we have a somewhat 
similar situation in many reclamation 
projects, 

Moran, speaking in California and using 
Wyoming to illustrate his point, explained 
as follows: 

SMALL CHUNK 

“Down here in California, where the land 
bloometh like unto the rose, 160 acres looks 
like a fairly big chunk of land. But up in 
Wyoming and the other Rocky Mountain 
and Great Basin States, where the land 
bloometh like unto the Jerusalem crown of 
thorns, 160 acres is a pretty measly portion. 
Yet in the light of America’s bulging popula- 
tion the produce of our lands is needed now 
and will be even more greatly needed in the 
future. 

“For example, to develop even 1 acre of 
irrigated hay land in our country to provide 
our cattle and sheep with the necessary win- 
ter feed, enables the use of around 40 acres 
of grazing land, incapable of reclamation, 
which otherwise would benefit only the jack- 
rabbits and antelope,” Moran continued. “I 
want to stress this point: 1 acre of reclaimed 
hay land in stock-growing country winters 
2 head of cattle, which, in turn, beneficially 
graze 40 acres of unimproved land during 
the balance of the year.” 


IT RETARDS 


This line of reasoning could continue with 
example after example. But it is sufficient 
to say that the present 160-acre land limit 
on reclamation projects in Montana and 
comparable States just isn’t ample in the 
great majority of cases. So the limitation is 
retarding rather than aiding development. 

The Lewistown Daily News would be the 
last to suggest that all bets should be off, 
and that reclamation should be opened up 
so that anyone could have all the land un- 
der water he wishes and can finance, in such 
projects. 

The theory of limitation is still sound, and 
should be continued, but on the basis of al- 
lowing enough land under water to make a 
sound economic unit—one which can be op- 
erated efficiently and profitably, while build- 
ing up the country as well as the individual, 
- So what is the answer? Breck Moran, 
speaking for the Wyoming Development As- 
sociation, said: 

MAKE IT FIT 

“We think the land limitation should be 
modernized to make it elastic to fit the situ- 
ation. The Wyoming Reclamation Associa- 
tion for several years has unanimously rec- 
ommended that, in the case of a reclama- 
tion project contemplating the development 
of new land, the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the advice of the proper officials of the 
State in which the project is located, should 
be empowered to alter the acreage limita- 
tion.” 

This suggestion isn’t foolproof, and there 
would be room for political abuses. But the 
idea and intent is sound. It is a definite 
step in the right direction. If handled cor- 
rectly, it would mean much to the develop- 
ment of the Rocky Mountain West, including 
Montana, and to the entire Nation. 

Action should be taken now. 

The 160-acre reclamation limitation should 
be changed, so that development will be stim- 
ulated rather than retarded. 

Our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress can be of much service by pointing out 
the facts, and pressing for sound, corrective 
action. 


Mr. Byerly's editorial of February 15 
was supplemented by the following edi- 
torial on February 22 on the same sub- 
ject: - 

CONFIRMATION From WASHINGTON 
Last week the Lewistown Daily News ran 


an editorial urging that the Reclamation 
Bureau's 160-acre limit on irrigated land 
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owned by 1 man should be brought to an 
end. 

This week, oddly enough, a report was re- 
leased from Washington entitled, “Missouri: 
Land and Water, a Summary With Recom- 
mendations From the Report of the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission.” 

In it the members of the Commission, in- 
cluding Senators and Representatives from 
both parties, made recommendations on how 
the development of the Missouri River Valley 
should proceed. 

One section, on which the members were 
in unanimous accord, referred to the “fam- 
ily size farm—160-acre limit.” Its recom- 
mendation: 

“The Commission believes that a reclama- 
tion farm should be of a size capable of 
producing an income that would adequately 
support a representative farm family at a 
living level typical in the area. It believes 
that the Secretary of Interior’s recommen- 
dation of a board of inquiry to recommend 
the desirable size of farm unit and the actual 
identification of such units is more desir- 
able than advance fixing of the units sub- 
ject to objection. The advisory committee 
should consist of farmers in the area, repre- 
sentatives of the land-grant colleges of the 
States in which the project is located, and 
representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

This is interesting, and is exactly in line 
with the recommendations made in last 
week’s Daily News editorial. 

The Commission, it is obvious, feels that 
160. acres is not enough land under irriga- 
tion under many conditions to make a feasi- 
ble farm or ranch unit. 

It believes that the 160-acre limit should 
be ended, and replaced with a system where- 
by the limit would be determined by local 
conditions. 

This, it seems to the Daily News, is sensi- 
ble. Adoption of such a program will help 
rather than hinder in the development of 
Montana and the reclamation West. 


Mr. Speaker, the 160-acre limitation 
is too rigid and inflexible to work under 
all conditions. Many of us believe that 
one of the goals of reclamation should 
be self-subsisting family farms. In 
some areas 20 acres, or even less, may be 
enough for the support of a family. In 
other areas John Wesley Powell's 2,560 
acres might be the minimum. In any 
event, as pointed out in the above edi- 
torials, a more elastic and flexible limi- 
tation seems to be needed. 


The Old Stock Cow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Pink 
Williams, of Caddo, Okla., has forwarded 
to me some original philosophy on the 
old stock cow which many stockmen, 
east and west, would like to see. Here 
it is: : 


Over on the side of the mountain there is 
an old stocker cow fighting for survival on a 
diet of dead leaves. Her calves have fur- 
nished great profits for the bankers, the 
commission houses, the packers, the meat 
markets, and the railroads. They have fur- 
nished food for our tables and our soldiers; 
their hides protect our feet, 
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The owner of the old stocker cow is bank- 
rupt because the last year’s calf crop did 
not fetch enough money to bear the neces- 
sary expenses. 

Should the old stocker cow lose her battle 
for life, then her unborn calf will die with 
‘her and the people of tomorrow will miss its 
products and their profits. 

Don’t preach efficiency to the rancher; that 
is the hell of it, he has been too efficient. 
Overproduction is part of his troubles. An- 
other is Government bungling. Our stores 
are chock full of canned beef from the Argen- 
tine, and the importation of beef from Can- 
ada and Mexico also add to his troubles. 

While the United States is enjoying its 
greatest boom, the rancher and the old 
stocker cow are fighting to survive. 


President Hoover Balanced the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I participated with my good friends and 
distinguished colleagues the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KILBURN] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BETTS] in re- 
cording a broadeast for station WOOK 
on the imminence of a depression. My 
fellow members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, whom I hold 
in the highest esteem, thought that there 
is little, if any, chance of a period of 
serious recession overtaking us, They 
argued ably and I know with sincere 
conviction that witi a gradual approach 
to the balancing of the budget and with 
the play of a free economy there were 
no economic dangers in the foreseeable 
future. I wished to agree with them. 
Certainly there can be no party line in 
the hope and prayer for peace and pros- 
perity for our country. But I had lived 
through the Hoover administration and 
had been witness to the great achieve- 
ment, the balancing of the budget, and 
shortly thereafter the great depression. 
I have the confidence that President 
Eisenhower is studying thoughtfully the 
lessons of that period. 

For what small worth it may have as 
the observance of one who was very 
close to the great depression I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include my radio 
talk over WOOK: 

I see too many of the signs of 1928 and 
early 1929 to be happy about what's ahead. 

It does worry me that most of the advisers 
surrounding the President are substantially 
from the same background as those who 
counseled with President Hoover, I do not 
question their integrity or their ability with- 
in the limitations of their ovn normal activi- 
ties. But ‘association in the conference 
rooms of large banks and large corporations 
does not afford much opportunity to acquire 
a deep understanding of human nature. 

I have all the respect in the world for the 
prosperity economists, but they are no more 
infallible than the engineers who every year 
come up with a perfect blueprint for flood 
control, and the very next spring Old Man 
River makes monkeys of them all. 

Under pressure human restraints break, 
When the pressure affects a substantial ma- 
jority of the people the break in human re- 


straints is devastating. The prosperity econ- 
omist, drawing his blueprints largely by a 
process of after-thought, is too apt to over- 
look or to give proper measure to this factor 
of human nature, He is not a contemporary 
of the pressures. 

Now let us go back to the conditions that 
led to the depression of 1929, and which we 
see paralleled today. We were in a construc- 
tion boom under a condition of inflated costs. 
The mortage commitments and the future 
maintenance costs and profits were geared 
on a permanent continuance of inflated 
rentals. Some 15 to 25 billion dollars of the 
savings of our people was taken from the 
banks and invested in real estate bonds. 
With a iag in the construction boom, plus 
other causes, the recession came and then the 
great depression, Of course, the inflated 
rentals did not continue, the mortgage pay- 
ments were defaulted and both equity hold- 
ers and bondholders were largely wiped out. 

Now here you had two places where human 
nature was the controlling factor. In the 
first place the bankers were urging their de- 
positors to make the investment in inflated 
real estate properties, either on the equity 
or mortgage end, and their motivation came 
from the fact that it was profitable busi- 
ness. In the second place, and when the 
crash came, and they were threatened with 
loss of their savings, or eviction from their 
homes, the people, being human, got panicky. 
When people are in panic you have a depres- 
sion which is a thousand times worse than 
when old man river goes on a rampage. Now 
we are descending from the peak of the 
present construction boom. The ability of 
home purchasers to continue making the re- 
quired mortgage or purchase payments is 
geared to their present inflated incomes. 
More than that, tremendous sums of insur- 
ance money have gone into projects which 
are secure only if there is a continuing abil- 
ity on the part of home purchasers and 
renters to pay according to their commit- 
ments. 

Now this need not be alarming. It need 
not be alarming if there is on the part of 
the presidential advisers a sufficient under- 
standing of human nature. There is too 
much ahead in the development of science, 
of machinery, and of knowledge to allow 
any disaster, if we go ahead courageously in 
the adventure of searching out and reach- 
ing a new and higher continent of prosperity. 

Part of the reason for the depression of 
1929 was that we had developed a large 
foreign trade without being sufficiently as- 
sured that the people in those foreign lands 
could continue to pay us for the goods we 
were sending them. I see in the proper 
development of point 4 the avoidance of a 
similar situation. We can avoid a depres- 
sion if we go courageously ahead, unafraid 
to venture into new fields, and in the. .con- 
fidence that we can help in developing a 
world economy, placing the scale of living 
at several times what it is today. To draw 
back in cautiousness and go back to the old 
formula that all we have to do is to balance 
the budget and effect economies, thus build- 
ing a growing army of unemployed, is to 
invite certain disaster. 

I wish to emphasize something that every 
American should know today, and I yenture 
is known to very few, that in 1929 the budget 
was balanced. That was the great achieve- 
ment which was expected to immortalize the 
Hoover administration. But the great 
achievement was washed even from memory 
by the great depression of 1929. The re- 
cession started and President Hoover started 
to meet it with a program of economy and 
efficiency. Now those are two fine-sounding 
words. Put them into effect immediately 
and with abruptness, and what follows? 
The manufacturer is told that he cannot 
have the necessary line of credit unless he 
reduces production costs. The manufac- 
turer responds by sending in the economy 
and efficiency experts. They come up witha 
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program for increasing the workload on in- 
dividual workers and in reducing the total 
number of employees. This results in people 
being thrown out of employment, and when 
the unemployed seek other jobs with other 
companies they find that there are none to 
be had for the reason that a similar condi- 
tion exists with all the other companies. 
Then we haye panic. 

I hope and pray that President Eisenhower 
can meet and solve the great problems that 
confront him. I am fearful that he cannot 
if he depends too exclusively upon the coun- 
sel of those who place the blueprints of the 
economists in priority to the experiences of 
mankind. If we go courageously ahead, our 
people inspired by the great adventure in 
reaching higher heights of prosperity, we will 
avoid the depression that is inevitable if we 
continue giving more thought to balancing 
the budget than in preventing the growth 
of an army of unemployed. 


Address by Senator Alexander Wiley Be- 
fore the American Association for the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, this 
noon I had the pleasure of hearing an 
address by the Honorable ALEXANDER 
Witey, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, at. a luncheon 
meeting of the American Association for 
the United Nations at the Shoreham 
Hotel. 

I was deeply impressed by the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, and, as I listened, I felt proud 
that such a man heads the highly im- 
portant Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Particularly outstanding, in my opin- 
ion, were his references to the multi- 
farious peoples who immigrated to 
America and the pride which they bear 
in their hearts for their country. 

I am a first generation American my- 
self, and I for one have come to know 
the blessings of our land. Truly, ours 
is the land of opportunity, of vistas un- 
limited, for each and every one. From 
my humble beginnings, I have risen to 
election to one of the most important 
legislative bodies in the world and have 
been honored with membership on the 
important Foreign Affairs Committee. 

A land where such opportunity pre- 
vails inspires pride and love and a will 
to preserve and protect our cherished 
heritages. 

Because Senator WILEY has so elo- 
quently outlined how we can best keep 
our freedom by working through the 
U. N., under unanimous consent, I insert 
in full his remarks in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

WHAT THE SENATE Can Do To HELP AMERICA’S 
ROLE oF LEADERSHIP IN THE UNITED NaTIONS 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to appear 
before your organization today. 

The theme of your conference “United 
States Responsibility for World Leadership” 
is indeed an excellent one. 
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WE MUST BECOME LIGHTHOUSE 


Certainly, there exists no greater challenge 
on the world scene today than for the United 
States firmly to demonstrate its sense of 
responsibility as the leading nation of earth. 

It is up to us to become an eyer more 
effective lighthouse to the world, a light- 
house radiating forth sound ideals, sound 
values to all the peoples of earth. 

- It is up to us to set an example here in 
Washington and throughout the Nation. 

We must raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest may repair—a standard 
of unity at the water's edge, a standard of 
brotherhood, of progress and of plenty. 


WE HAVE NO ALTERNATIVE TO LEADERSHIP 


If we are to be adequate to our responsi- 
bility, we must recognize that in point of 
fact, we of the United States actually have no 
alternative whatsoever in this challenging 
age. 

We cannot close our eyes to realities in any 
corner of the globe. 

It has been rightly said that today there 
is no unimportant country in the world. 

There is no land—however small, however 
remote, however sparsely populated—whose 
fate does not interest and concern us. 

Wherever freedom is imperiled, that is 
where the United States has a responsibility. 
And freedom is imperiled on a worldwide 
basis. A vacuum—political, military, eco- 
nomic, psychological—can exist nowhere, or 
the forces of aggression will fill that vacuum. 


WORLD IS INTERRELATED 


‘The whole world has become interrelated. 

Every nation is in every other nation’s back- 
ard. 

7 Here. in this country, domestic affairs and 

foreign affairs have become indissolubly in- 

tertwined, 

What we do, for example, in halting infla- 
tion affects not just 160 million Americans 
but the 2 billion people of earth. 

What we do on other subjects constitutes 
news of utmost consequence in Karachi, in 
Johannesburg, in Rio, in Tokyo, in Berlin, 


WASHINGTON AND U. N. INTERRELATED 


So, too, the United Nations stage in New 
York is interrelated with the congressional 
stage here in Washington. 

Day after day, one can see the reciprocal 
effects of action in each body. 

The U. N. takes some action in New York, 
and there are repercussions—good or bad— 
in Washington, 

Congress takes some action in Washing- 
ton, and there are repercussions in New York 
and throughout the capitals of the world. 

Thus, there is a constant flow of ideas, 
or personnel, and of mutual activities on 
both stages, just as there is between Wash- 
ington and every other major center of the 
world. 

DENUNCIATION OF RED LIES VITAL 


Looking at the U. N. stage, I should like 
to say at this point that I believe that the 
Members of the United States Senate, like 
myself, have been gratified by the forth- 
right action already taken by our United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. I 
refer to his boldly pointing the finger of 
guilt for the Korean war on the Kremlin, 
his calling a spade a spade, and his denounc- 
ing the untruths yoiced by the Soviet dele- 
gates. 

We all know that Mr. Vishinsky and his 
cohorts have not hesitated to use the U. N. 
as a propaganda sounding board for vilifica- 
tion and slander against this country and 
its allies, 

For too long, I believe, did the Russians 
have the initiative at the U. N. and else- 
where in the psychological war against free 
men. 

The time is long overdue to hurl the lies 
back into their teeth and to brand them in 
the eyes of the world for precisely what 
they are. 


REDS RESPECT BLUNTNESS, NOT PUSSYFOOTING 

The Soviet Union is not impressed by 
diplomatic niceties or pussyfooting. 

It regards with utter contempt an oppo- 
nent who does not have enough strength of 
character to speak up boldly for himself and 
protect his own interests in the psychologi- 
cal war. 

I do not mean that I want to see the U. N. 
become a verbal boxing arena in which in- 
creasingly violent epithets are hurled back 
and forth. That is not the purpose of the 
U. N. Constructive action is its purpose. 

Moreover, I do not believe in calling names 
as such, I recall that Abe Lincoln once said 
in effect that “when a man started to get 
down to calling names, he showed he had 
a pretty poor case on the issues.” 

But neither do I believe that we should 
yoreyer take it on the chin. I don't believe 
that we should couch our public statements 
in such supersophisticated gobbledygook 
that the humblest peasant cannot under- 
stand precisely what we mean in the re- 
motest village of the most distant continent. 

We must communicate our ideas to the 
peoples of the world with vigor, with sim- 
plicity, with directness, with frankness, and 
with continued utter devotion to the truth. 

HOW THE SENATE CAN PROVIDE LEADERSHIP 

Now, I should like to answer the specific 
question posed in our theme today in the 
following way: 

First, the Senate can help to provide lead- 
ership in the United Nations by truly under- 
standing the United Nations—its organiza- 
tion, its procedures, its successes, its limita- 
tions, its chronic problems. 

For too long, I believe that there have 
been some folks in the Congress and a great 
many of the American people, who have 
failed to understand this fact: The United 
Nations is simply a mechanism. 

As a mechanism, it can become an instru- 
mentality for good or evil, the way an auto- 
mobile can become an instrument for health 
and hs«ppiness, for economic well-being, or 
an instrument for self-destruction. 

Let me make myself quite clear: 

The United Nations Charter represents 
the noblest ideals which men have held in 
all recorded time. 

The U. N. itself has great potentialities for 
realizing man’s age-old dreams of peace, 
progress, and plenty. 

But as a mechanism, the United Nations 
can achieye those potentialities or it can 
become another flop on history’s pages. 


WILL U. N. MEMBERS FULFILL LETTER AND SPIRIT? 


It all depends on how the representatives 
of the 60 member natioris operate the mecha- 
nism, how we—you and I—and the people of 
60 nations who are in the driver's seat 
choose to drive it. 

Will we give to it the devotion necessary 
to achieve its results? Will we be willing to 
make reasonable compromises without aban- 
doning principles, or will each nation self- 
ishly seek its own advantage? 

In sum, the Senate must not make the 
United Nations mechanism, as such, a fetish. 

It must not go overboard in pessimistically 
assuming that because a monkey wrench 
has been thrown into its works repeatedly 
by the Soviet Union that the U. N. has 
“failed.” Of course, it has not failed. It 
has achieved great success in many fields, 
but it is still an infant, still struggling after 
7 short years to achieve that which men 
have been striving to create in 20 long cen- 
turies—enduring peace, 

And so, the success of the United Nations 
requires patience; it requires understanding; 
it requires sympathy. 

CONTINUED ADEQUATE FINANCE NEEDED 

Secondly, in addition to understanding, 
the Senate of the United States can help 
provide leadership for the United Nations 
by continuing adequately to fulfill the finan- 
reek needs of the U. N. and of its member 
bodies, 
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We of the United States have never shrunk 
back before our financial obligations, either 
for the U.N. itself, or for its specialized agen- 
cies, or for its special operating programs, 
like Korean rehabilitation, Palestine refugee 
relief, etc. 

It has been a privilege for me personally 
to serve on the Negotiating Committee in 
soliciting funds from the various member 
nations for these various operating pro- 
grams. 

I am aware of the financial difficulties 
facing a great many of these countries. But 
I respectfully point out that the United States 
cannot be expected to carry a dispropor- 
tionately heavy financial load in the U. N. and 
its programs, 


REGIONAL PACTS REQUIRE CONTINUED ADHERENCE 


A third basic way by which the Senate can 
contribute to the leadership of the United 
Nations is by continuing its adherence to the 
regional pacts for collective security which 
are specifically provided for in the United 
Nations Charter. 

I refer, for example, to the splendid North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, which merits 
our continued devoted support—economic 
military, and political. 

I refer to collective security in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, which constitutes a vital 
bulwark of security throughout the world. 

Let the Senate not abandon its faith in 
these regional organizations which provide 
pillars of strength for the United Nations, 


LET US NOT SUCCUMB TO “LITTLE FOXES” 


Fourth, the Senate can help to provide 
leadership in the United Nations by seeking 
to understand the respective problems faced 
by allied nations. 

You and I know that it is extremely easy 
to be critical of this allied nation or that. 

It is extremely easy to voice grievances 
which we feel toward them; and it is ex- 
tremely easy for them to voice their griev- 
ances against us, each receiving applause in 
his respective country for criticising other 
countries. 

But, I want to urge my colleagues in the 
Senate, as I have urged representatives of 
other nations, that all of us be most careful 
that we do not allow the “little foxes” to de- 
stroy the vines; the “little foxes” of feuds 
and jealousies and bitterness. 

Let us not become embroiled in fraternal 
fighting, as the Soviet Union would want us. 
Let us not give way to peevishness in dealing 
with our friends. 

This does not mean, however, that we must 
timidly shrink back from constructive criti- 
cism. 

It does not mean that we should fail to 
point out what we feel to be errors in their 
activities. 

But it does mean that we must present 
our observations in a spirit of understanding 
and of mutual good will. 


WORLD IS STRATIFIED 


It is particularly important that we do so, 
because while this is one. world geographi- 
cally, it is many worlds culturally and psy- 
chologically. 

Mankind is stratified. Each nation exists 
on a different level—economically, politically, 
socially, and yes, spiritually. Because of 
worldwide barriers of language, religion, and 
history, it is very easy for the “little foxes” 
to gnaw at the vines and to destroy the 
fruit—the fruit of cooperation, of unity, and 
understanding. 

ACTIONS, NOT MERE WORDS, NECESSARY 

Now, another way by which the Senate 
can contribute to leadership is by stressing 
that the United Nations can demonstrate its 
validity basically by its actions and not by 
mere words, 

As I had indicated previously, I do not 
for one moment underestimate the impor- 
tance of expert reports and other study docu- 
ments which the U. N. and its various com- 
ponents prepare, 
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(Incidentally, I do however question 
whether all the documentation which pours 
in an unending stream of paper from the 
U. N. is actually necessary. I think that 
the documentation can be limited with re- 
sulting considerable improvement in the 
U. N.’s operations.) 

But, my friends, the basic test of the U. N. 
is not in its words, not in its resolutions as 
important as they are, and as important as 
the entire field of moulding world opinion is. 

The acid test of the United Nations is in 
its actions. 

An aggressor state does not like to be con- 
demned in resolutions before the world. 

But an aggressor state, particularly a Com- 
munist-aggressor state, laughs up its sleeve 
when an organization contents itself with 
passing mere pious resolutions, or when an 
organization passes a resolution of intent and 
then does not even back it up. 


U. N. RESOLUTION ON RED CHINA NOT ABIDED BY 


I remind you, therefore, that a- plenary 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations by a vote of 47 to nothing 
long since passed an embargo resolution 
against Communist China in which the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommended that every state 
apply an embargo * * * on arms and 
ammunitions and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, and items useful 
in the production of arms,” and asked the 
nations to determine which commodities ex- 
ported from its territories fall within the 
embargo and to apply controls to give effect 
to the embargo. The resolution required 
that the Additional Measures Committee be 
Instructed to come up with recommendations 
as appropriate on the general effectiveness 
of the embargo and the desirability of con- 
tinuing, extending, or relaxing it. 

Now, my friends, is that resolution being 
fulfilled in letter and spirit? Of course not. 
I say that so long as a single gallon of jet 
gasoline is shipped to Red China, so long as 
a single tire useful on a Communist truck, 
or Communist airplane, or any other ma- 
chine is sent to Red China, then the pious 
words which have been passed will be re- 
garded as a mockery. 

How can the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives go to the American people and 
ask their support of the United Nations so 
long as there is continued greedy trade with 
the very men who are killing the sons of 
our countrymen and the sons of British, and 
French, and South Korean mothers and of 
all the nations which are participating in the 
struggle? 

Let not the United Nations therefore be 
guilty of mere lip service to the cause of 
freedom, 

LET OUR FRIENDS DO THEIR SHARE 

It is 244 years since the Korean conflict 
broke out. America has lost over 23,000 
dead under the U. N. flag. When you get in 
a fight and you appeal to your friends to 
support you in that fight—not just for your 
own interest, but for their interest and the 
common interest—then you can only judge 
your friends by their actions—by the extent 
to which they actually pitch in the fight. 

You can of course understand the limita- 
tions which may prevail on your friends and 
their internal financial problems, political 
problems, and military problems. 

You can understand their own heavy com- 
mitments. 

But when you personally are battling toe 
to toe with an enemy, you have a right to 
expect your friends to pitch in with you, 
or else, you will wonder just how much 
they are really devoted to the principles to 
which you are both supposed to be dedi- 
cated. Y , 

I say this in all frankness, because I feel 
it is the reaction of the American people 
as a whole. 
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GLOBAL CHESSBOARD REQUIRES GLOBAL STRATEGY 

Now, my friends, I have concentrated on 
the Korean problem because Korea is the 
acid test. 

It is the basic stage on which the U. N.’s 
success or failure is being determined today. 

However, I do not want us to assume that 
Korea is the only battlefront. On the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union regards Korea as but 
one block on the global chessboard. The 
Soviet Union would like nothing better than 
for the United States to become so preoc- 
cupied with Korea that we take our eye off, 
for example, the critical situation in the 
Near East. 

The Middle East could explode any day 
and that could result in a complete unbal- 
ancing of the present world situation. 

Thus, the Soviet Union would like nothing 
better than to have the United States and 
other freedom-loving nations overcommit 
themselves in Korea or in Asia so that we 
forget Europe, Africa, and the Near East. 

We do not want, therefore, to fall into the 
Soviet trap. But neither do we want the 
Soviet Union to continue to bleed us indefi- 
nitely in that Korean theater of operations. 

It is so severe a drain as to gravely impair 
our ability to meet our responsibilities else- 
where on the global perimeter. 

Now, my friends, we have reviewed several 
of the ways by which the Senate or for that 
matter the House of Representatives can 
demonstrate leadership. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES LEADERSHIP? 

But, my friends, before we go any further, 
let us ask a most basic question: What con- 
stitutes leadership? 

Only by answering that question will we 
know definitely how the Members of the Sen- 
ate can truly lead. 

Leadership to me is the art of furnishing 
guidance and direction. It is the art of mo- 
bilizing the greatest talents of men, so that 
they may in turn achieve certain ends. 

Leadership does not consist of command- 
ing. 

We in the Senate should not and do xot 
have any idea of commanding the 59 other 
members of the U. N. Unlike the Russians, 
we don’t believe in ordering men about as 
slaves or puppets, 

Rather, we believe in cooperation and part- 
nership and teamwork. We believe that the 
U. N. is an organization of equal states and 
that each member state is entitled to con- 
tribute to the whole. We believe that be- 
cause we happen to be a nation of 160 mil- 
lions, because we happen to be the richest 
Nation on earth, does not entitle us to order 
about any other nation. Rather it gives us 
a special responsibility. 

LEADERSHIP MUST BE CONSTRUCTIVE 

The real leader moreover is the man who 
blazes new constructive trails for himself 
and his fellows, But he does not ignore the 
constructive lessons learned in the past. 

He is a man who does not live in the out- 
moded ruts of the past. Rather he is one 
who lives by the great landmarks of the past. 
He is a man who realizes that with the help 
and direction of the Almighty, his work can- 
not fail. 

Turn back the pages of history. Look to 
the great leaders of the past—Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington, among others. 
They had this great hunger for spiritual 
guidance. They sensed their own need for 
light that they might be adequate. 

The Master Himself said, “I of mine own 
self can do nothing; it is the Father who 
worketh within Me.” 

So, we as individuals cannot really accom- 
plish anything lasting unless we recognize 
that man is basically a thing of the spirit, 
and if he would lead, he must lead with 
light from within. 
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NEGATIVE DENUNCIATION HARDLY SUFFICIENT 

In the United Nations, we have sought to 
lead according to the light given to us. We 
have tried to lead along constructive lines. 

Merely to condemn, to denounce, to re- 
pudiate what the Soviet bloc does is not 
enough. The world wants us to resist the 
Communist tide. But it knows that merely 
being anticommunistic is not sufficient. It 
knows that we must take constructive ac- 
tions if we are to be adequate to our respon- 
sibilities. 

And so, my friends, I say that the United 
States must ever have a constructive pro- 
gram to present to the U. N. A constructive 
program in terms of establishing conditions 
which will make for peace, establishing con- 
ditions which will help to banish hunger, 
disease, and illiteracy. 

WE CANNOT OVERCOMMIT OURSELVES 

This does not mean that we are going to 
assume that we can take on all the world’s 
burdens, because we cannot. 

We cannot, as I have said, overcommit our- 
selves; we cannot assume that we have un- 
limited resources. 

On the contrary, there is indeed a limit to 
our Own resources, financial, mineral, and 
otherwise. 

But it does mean that we can play our due 
role. We can share our part of the burden, 
as we ask others to share their part of the 
burden. 


REVISION OF U. N. CHARTER 


Now, my friends, one great way by which 
the Congress can and will contribute to 
leadership in the U: N. is by planning for re- 
vision of the U. N. Charter. 

This is a subject requiring the most care- 
ful of study. Why? Because we must rec- 
ognize that in making a charter change, it 
must be flexible enough so that assuming dy- 
namic changes on the world scene, we our- 
selves will not in the long run be hurt by any 
changes we help to write. 

A basic reason for the success of the United 
States Constitution is that it has been flex- 
ible enough to be suitable for a humble 
country in the rural agricultural condition 
of 1790, as it is for the great industrial giant 
of 1953. 

And so, we must not rush into changes of 
the Charter without considering their con- 
sequences, without considering how the ene- 
mies of the U. N. might use the changes 
against us. 

One particular change is long overdue, and 
that is to abolish the use of the veto in effect 
in such subjects as the admission of coun- 
tries to membership and the election of the 
Secretary General. 

Of course, we must recognize that the 
Kremlin is not going to sit idly by as we 
plan for a general conference of the U. N, 
in 1955, or earlier. Their minds are always 
at work. Their hands are never idle, their 
conspiracy is never dormant. Charter revi- 
sion is a matter on which they have long 
begun work through their best artisans on 
the technique of the monkey-wrench. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before your organization 
today. 

I want to congratulate you for the civic 
spirit which you have demonstrated in your 
interest in the U. N. 

I wish that more Americans would simi- 
larly take time out in their daily lives to 
think in terms of the welfare of ths U. N., 
just as I wish more Americans would take 
time out to think in terms of the welfare of 
their own country, their own Congress, their 
own Constitution, and to fight those sub- 
versive forces which would destroy us from 
within. 

I recall one day riding in an elevator in 
Coit Tower in San Francisco. The elevator 
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operator spoke with an Italian accent. When 
I asked him about it, he said: “Thirty-five 
years ago I came to this country and landed 
at this very port.” But then he said with a 
voice which choked with emotion, “But this 
is my country.” 

This, then, is our country, yours and mine. 
It is for us to keep and preserve. 

This, moreover, is our United Nations. We 
must feel ourselves a vital part of it, as we 
truly are. We must feel that its successes are 
our successes, and its failures are our 
failures. 

It is our hope and prayer that the U. N. 
will succeed. If it does not succeed, may it 
never be said that it was we who prevented 
its success. 

Let us give it our best effort. Let us try 
to give it the noblest type of leadership, to 
help make more universal its membership, 
in order that this may truly be an effective 
instrument for a world of peace and plenty. 


Government Taxation of Motor Fuels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution passed by the New Hampshire 
General Court under date of February 
25, 1953: 


Be it resolved by the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring): 

Whereas there is definite need for prompt 
and extensive correction of the critical de- 
ficiencies of our streets and highways in the 
interest both of our economy and our na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas highways of the country, includ- 
ing the streets and bridges, are by tradition 
and by law, the property and responsibility 
of the States and the subdivisions thereof; 
and 

Whereas many of the States are in need 
of additional revenue for the construction 
and maintenance of their highways, but are 
experiencing extreme difficulty in their efforts 
to obtain additional revenues for highway 
purposes because of the magnitude of the 
existing overall tax burden now imposed 
upon the motor-using public; and 

Whereas the Federal Government imposed 
its taxes on motor vehicles, motor fuel, lu- 
bricating oil, tires and tubes, parts and ac- 
cessories as temporary emergency measures 
during the depression of the early 1930's, but 
has continued these taxes in effect ever since 
at increasing rates; and 

Whereas taxation of motor fuel tradi- 
tionally has been relied upon by the States 
to produce a major part of the revenues 
necessary to construct and maintain their 
highways, and that the Federal Government, 
by its continued intrusion in this field, has 
so increased the tax burden on the highway 
user as virtually to preclude further in- 
creases in such taxes by the States; and 

Whereas the Governors’ Conference, the 
Western Governors’ Conference, the lith 
General Assembly of the States, the National 
Grange and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration recently have urged immediate re- 
peal of the Federal gasoline tax: Therefore 
be it. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of New 
Hampshire urgently requests that the Fed- 
eral Government retire immediately from the 
field of motor fuel taxation; be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor send copies of 
this resolution to the representatives of our 


State in Washington with the request that 
they appear at the appropriate time before 
the appropriate committees of Congress for 
the purpose of urging that the Federal tax 
on motor fuel be eliminated. 
: RAYMOND K. PERKINS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Lane DWINELL, 
President of the Senate. 
HUGH GREGG, z 
Governor. 
Passed February 25, 1953. 
Attest: Enoc D. FULLER, 
Secretary of State. 


Oldsters Make Wars; Wars Make Veter- 
ans; Youth Fights and Wins Wars; 
Veterans Must Be Given a Square 
Shake, So Says “Barney” Oldfield for 
the New Jersey VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, listed below 
is an address by the State commander of 
the New Jersey Department of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Charles 
“Barney” Oldfield. The occasion was a 
dinner honoring the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation at the Hamilton 
Hotel here in Washington. 


Members of Congress and national officers, 
I bid you a warm and hearty welcome on 
behalf of my comrades from the State of 
New Jersey, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I greet you tonight, at this get-together, as 
neighbors from communities within our 
great State—to break bread and become bet- 
ter acquainted; as a gesture of appreciation 
for what you have done in the past to help 
our veterans. This is a social affair at which 
our comrades can meet all of the New Jersey 
congressional delegation and where you, our 
Senators and Congressmen, may meet rep- 
resentatives from all our VFW districts back 
home. 

I have told my staff and the good com- 
rades who came to Washington for this af- 
fair that there would not be much speech- 


making. Therefore, I hope my remarks will , 


not appear lengthy. 

I am disturbed and fearful that history 
may repeat itself, unless we are alert and on 
guard. Many of you remember, soon after 
World War I, veterans of that conflict were 
assured that war was for the purpose of end- 
ing wars and they who had served our coun- 
try and won it would be cared for by a grate- 
ful people back home. 

On their return home, those who were 
maimed and in need of help found unor- 
ganized facilities scattered among many 
Federal agencies with which they had to deal 
in acquiring whatever benefits the Congress 
had provided. Then, you will recall how the 
Government gathered these facilities to- 
gether into the Veterans’ Bureau. In the 
years that followed, we learned the costly 
lesson of decentralization of this service and 
the hardship it caused those whom we were 
trying to help. 

The Congress in the Hoover administration 
realized this and reorganized the Bureau in- 
to what is now the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Congress placed under one roof the re- 
sponsibility of all care for the veteran, 

In the early thirties, when we had a po- 
litical change of administration in the Fed- 
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eral Government and a depression, the vet- 
eran who was affected just as the nonvet- 
eran was the first to fall under the axe, so 
far as his benefits were concerned. This was 
called the Economy Act of 1933. 

Then came the long years of rebuilding 
the necessary understanding of the veterans 
needs and ample facilities for his care. 

World War II brought its great share of 
veterans problems. The people through 
their Representatives in the Congress recog- 
nized their obligation to those who served 
our country in time of war. Let us not fool 
ourselves—had the veteran of World War 
II not stopped the foe in the East and 
West, there is no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that we would and could not be here tonight 
enjoying our cherished freedoms. 

Cur present conflict in Korea, and our 
forces in Europe and the world over are mak- 
ing tomorrow’s veterans. We believe they 
too will have to get proper care for their 
wounded and needy. 

However, we fear our old acquaintance 
“economy” has been around again, dressed 
up in new clothes with a new ax poised to 
make the veteran his first victim again. 
For example, there are those in Congress 
who believe that we have ample hospital 
facilities to care for the veteran. For a num- 
ber of years we built new hospitals. Many 
of them are now completed. But now we 
find that in these completed facilities we 
lack full staffs to operate them. At tyons, 
N. J.; the authorized number of béds are 
2,009, in operation are 1,897 beds. The other 
112 beds are not available due to the lack 
of funds. 

There have been no admissions of any new 
cases since January 1, 1953, although 40 
service-connected NP cases now must be 
cared for in State and county institutions, 
We understand there is a similar condition 
at the VA General Medical Hospital at East 
Orange, where the lack of funds is retard- 
ing the speedy use of the ultimate 950 beds, 

There are some of our neighbors who think 
the grass is greener in the veteran's yard, 
They would like to dismember the Veterans’ 
Administration, under the guise of economy, 
Some would like to transfer this and that 
function of veteran care to this or that 
agency or department, so that the veteran 
can be confused and his care divided. To 
do that, would bring back the merry old 
run-a-round routine of yesteryears. This 
the Congress corrected long long ago when 
they created the Veterans’ Administration as 
one agency to service the veteran needs. 

It is these problems that are disturbing 
the veterans today. They are ours and yours, 
We look to you as our representatives to 
hold the lines here at home * * * as the 
people of the country and you look to those 
in uniform today—tomorrow’s veterans—to 
hold our lines in Asia and Europe. We look 
to you to guard against Mister Economy 
climbing up our backs with a pair of spurs 
on his heels. 

I hope, as the years go by, we will again 
have the opportunity to sit down each year 
to break bread, become better acquainted 
with one another, and, until we meet again 
back home, let me say good night and God 
bless you. 


How Are You Meeting Your 
Responsibility? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a copy of the speech delivered at 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association Annual Convention recently 
in San Francisco by Dr. Paul Raver, 
Bonneville Power Administrator. 

Dr. Raver’s timely remarks are well 
worth reading to all interested in elec- 
trical progress. 

The speech follows: 

How ARE You MEETING Your RESPONSIBILITY? 


(By Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator, Bonne- 
ville Power Administration) 

I was deeply interested yesterday in the 
annual report presented so ably by your bril- 
liant executive manager. As I listened, it 
reminded me that basic to all discussions of 
power policy, whether these discussions are 
concerned with rates, capital investment, or 
standards of service—basic to all these 
topics—are the hard facts of power supply 
and power needs. 

Loads versus resources we call them in the 
power business, 

We can never escape the importance of 
these facts. 

During the course of this very meeting 
they shout at you from the charts 25 feet 
high on the wall behind me. 

As I looked at those charts yesterday, I 
could not help but reflect that in a free- 
enterprise society such as ours, the use of 
any product is, in a considerable measure, 
dictated by its price in dollars and cents. 

As I looked at the chart which is now be- 
hind me on the wall at my left I wondered 
what price factor might have been used in 
the computation of the growth in power use 
by rural cooperatives. 

And I reflected on what has been happen- 
ing to system loads among cooperatives in 
the Pacific Northwest which buy power from 
the Columbia River at.3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, 

For example, there is a co-op in the State 
of Washington whose members use between 
4,000 and 5,000 kilowatt-hours per month on 
the average. 

There is a co-op in the State of Oregon 
which first took Columbia River power in 
1946. In 6 short years its members’ use of 
power has increased 1,200 percent and their 
power bills have decreased on a unit-cost 
basis by about. 50 percent. 

One co-op manager in my region was re- 
cently heard to say: “Columbia River power 
is so cheap that my members have bought 
just about every electric gadget there 4s. 
They are now busy installing electric space 
heat in ‘their homes, When that is done I 
guess we'll just have to wait until some more 
gadgets are invented before our load can 
grow.” 

He was speaking humorously, of course, 
because he knows full well that is just what 
will happen—what is happening every day— 
the greater the use of power, the greater the 
demand for it. 

Now, the vital question is, How are you 
going about meeting that demand? 

Certainly it will never be met while any 
single element is permitted to put a drag on 
economic extension. 

The key to an expanding economy is the 
development of a strong energy base. 

Our entire free-enterprise system depends 

upon such expansion—a continuous pattern 
of growth. 
. In an. expanding -economy capitalism 
thrives—it is dynamic. Without such 
growth, capitalism becomes static and ulti- 
mately dies. 

To maintain that dynamic force you must, 
let me repeat, haye a constantly developing 
base, 2 


No region or any nation in this technologi- 
cal age can progress except in terms of— 

1. An assured energy base—that is, coal, 
oil, gas, or hydro, and possibly atomic energy. 

2. A cheap energy base. 

3. An expansible base. 

This, then, is the task that lies before us: 
From now on the world’s appetite for power 
will never be satisfied. 

In solving this problem we must keep ever 
before us a sharp awareness of the concept 
of utility responsibility—utility responsibil- 
ity is our responsibility, 

By our responsibility, I mean the joint 
responsibility of everyone in the electric util- 
ity business, whether public or private. 

It is a total responsibility which we must 
divide among us in such a way as to sup- 
plement and complement each other’s efforts. 

It is not enough for cooperatives to think 
only of the needs of their own membership. 
They must look beyond these to the needs 
ne their country for an adequate energy 

ase. 

It is not enough for the private utilities 
to think only of their stockholders’ inter- 
ests. Their programs must be conceived in 
the public interest. 

It is not enough for the Federal bureaus 
charged with power development to build 
their programs within the ivory tower of 
theory, or to fall into the error of thinking 
that they, and they alone, know what is 
best for their fellow citizens. 

Public-utility responsibility must be 
shared or the utility industry will fail of its 
mission, 

Now, what is public-utility responsibility? 

In the language of the utilities economics, 
public-utility responsibility divides itself 
into four major segments. 

They are: 

1. To serve all who come. This is the prin- 
ciple of area coverage. This is the philosophy 
of permitting all elements of the economy 
to benefit equally from the expanding energy 
base. 

2. To have adequate facilities to support 
this responsibility. As things stand now, 
the responsibility cannot be satisfactorily 
borne so long as dependence for adequacy 
of facilities goes outside the utility. 

The co-op member looks to the manager 
for reliability of service—but to whom does 
the manager look when you are dependent 
upon some other element for a source of 
power? In other words, assurance of facil- 
ities adequate for all purposes depends upon 
the right of integration. Vertical integration 
combined with horizontal integration to es- 
tablish by contract, desirable relationships 
with other suppliers, completes the picture 
for sound public service. 

8. A third factor in public-utility respon- 
sibility is the requirement for reasonable 
rates. In the electric-utility business, par- 
ticularly, price is the great factor. This has 
been strongly demonstrated in the Pacific 
Northwest in domestic use of power which 
has grown by leaps and bounds to an aver- 
age annual use of nearly 6,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Meanwhile, the price has decreased 
in some communities to a point of less than 
a cent per kilowatt-hour. 

A new great basic industry, the light met- 
als industry, is growing in the Northwest be- 
cause of one principal factor—the price per 
kilowatt was one the industry could bear 
and adequate quantities of hydro could be 
developed for expansion. These industries 
purchase power at about two mills per kilo- 
watt-hour at 100 percent load factor, If the 
power had cost 3 mills, or only a limited 
supply could be made available, they would 
have been forced to go elsewhere. 

4. Finally, public utility responsibility de- 
mands service without discrimination. I 
think it very likely that cooperatives work- 
ing under wheeling agreements can grasp 
the significance of this more quickly than 
others. But the matter goes beyond the 
question of utility service to a cooperative, 
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It goes to like and equal service at equal rates 
under similar conditions to all members or 
customers. 

Let me repeat for you the four factors 
that go into the assumption of public utility 
responsibility: 

1. To serve all who come. 

2. With adequate facilities. 

3. At reasonable rates. 

4. Without discrimination. 


When a private utility enters the busi- 
ness of securing a franchise from the people 
it automatically assumes these responsibili- 
ties. Where private companies have failed 
to carry out these responsibilities, public 
complaint and reaction—if not satisfied by 
Commission order or voluntary company ac- 
tion—have resulted in the public taking 
away the franchise and substituting public 
ownership. 

But this same thing can happen to you if 
you do not perform. Whether the responsi- 
ble agency is a co-op, a PUD, a municipal 
system or the Federal Government, the pub- 
lic looks for and demands that performance 
of these four basic responsibilities be carried 
out. 

If you are unable to perform, your own 
people will become discouraged and demand 
some relief from the service conditions 
which they deem intolerable. And if you 
cannot perform, an immediate analysis of 
the reasons is in order. 

In closing, let me go back to these big 
charts here. They represent a period of 
steady, dynamic growth. They are the very 
symbol of what can be done under an ex- 
panding economy—a dynamic capitalism, 
The forecast is for continued healthy 
growth. Let’s keep it going that way by in- 
sisting on continued expansion of our vital 
energy bases and by demanding that the 
rules of public utility responsibility be ac- 
cepted and applied, 


Proclamation for President’s Day by Com- 
mittee for President’s Day, 1816 Tucker 
Street, Compton (23d District), Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I consider it a privilege 
to present to you and all of my other 
colleagues the text of the following Proc- 
lamation for President's Day: This day 
is set for March 4, 1953, and each March 
4 thereafter. This significant and time- 
ly proclamation is furnished me by Mr. 
Hal Fischer, chairman of the Committee 
for President's Day, who lives in the im- 
portant city of Compton in the great new 
23d Congressional District in my native 
State of California. 

I am informed that over 30 mayors of 
cities in Los Angeles County; Calif:, in- 
cluding Mayor Bowron, of the city of Los 
Angeles, and also including the board of 
supervisors of Los Angeles County and 
the mayors of the important cities of 
Compton, Huntington Park, Lynwood, 
and South Gate, all of which are in the 
23d Congressional District; also the Gov- 
ernors of the States of Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, South Dakota, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Missouri have already joined 
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in this truly and inspiring proclamation 
which so clearly sets forth the place of 
the great American citizen, whoever he 
may be, who occupies the office of the 
President of the United States. 

Together with Mr. Hal Fischer on the 
Committee of Compton Citizens energiz- 
ing this proclamation are Samuel P. 
Block, attorney; Clark Wallace, former 
postmaster; Anthony Marine, past gov- 
ernor of Order of Moose; Roy Adams, 
city treasurer; Thomas H. Pender, per- 
sonnel director; Don Belding, advertis- 
ing executive; Sherman Merriem, busi- 
nessman; and John Hurley, TV and ra- 
dio producer. 

Hal Fischer informs me that in the 
city of Compton plans were formulated 
for prayers to be presented in the 
churches for the President of the United 
States and that active interest of the 
local schools have been evidenced by 
distinguished educators such as Mrs. 
Ardella Tibby, William Jones, Paul 
Martin, and Franklin C. Hemphill. 

Mr. Fischer was recently awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal from 
the Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge 
for his poem entitled ‘America’s 
Answer.” He resides at 1816 Tucker 
Street, Compton, Calif., with his wife and 
two children, 

Iam informed that on Monday, March 
5, 1951, the idea of such President’s Day 
was first presented in complete form at 
appropriate meeting at the Compton 
Naval Marine Reserve Training Center 
and on that Monday, on account of 
March 4 coming on Sunday, the preced- 
ing day, Dr. John Ashley, very much 
beloved pastor of the Methodist Church 
in Compton, asked then in prayer at his 
service for the divine guidance of the 
President of the United States and he 
did this while the assembled members of 
the Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, and 
National Guard stood with bowed heads 
and in reverent attention and agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, no doubt, the worthy, 
patriotic objectives of such proclamation 
will rapidly take hold of the imagination 
and realization of many States and many 
cities and of many, many groups of 
American citizens. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION FOR PRESIDENT'S Day 

Whereas the free peoples of this Nation 
and the world are faced with their greatest 
trials for the survival of their free way of 
life; and 

Whereas it is necessary to place in the 
hands of the citizens of this Nation their 
due responsibilities for the upholding and 
maintaining of the American free way of 


life and the general welfare of this Nation; 
and 

Whereas the office of the President of the 
United States of America is the highest and 
most important station which a citizen may 
attain, and it is the living and working sym- 
bol of the American fiag and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America; and 

Whereas religion is our most vital asset, 
and our Nation was founded on the author- 
ity of our Creator as the very foundation of 
our “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness"; and 

Whereas it is refreshing to remember and 
reaffirm our faith in God and our system of 
delegated authority under Him; 

Now, therefore, be it hereby proclaimed 
that the 4th day of March be set aside and 
designated President’s Day in honor of the 
Office of the President of these United States 
of America, and that prayers be urged in all 


places of worship, in homes, and at all pub- 
lic gatherings on that day for divine guid- 
ance of our Chief Executive and the con- 
tinuance of the freedoms guaranteed under 
the American flag by the Constitution of 
the United States of America; that all 
schools be urged to engage in projects rela- 
tive to Presidents of the United States; and 
that all interested organizations prepare 
suitable programs for the occasion, 


The President’s Draft Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include the following 
article from the March 7 issue of Amer- 
ica, national Catholic weekly, entitled 
“The President’s Draft Resolution”: 


THE PRESIDENT'S DRAFT RESOLUTION 


The Republicans who demanded the hard- 
ening of President Eisenhower's draft reso- 
lution condemning Soviet violations of World 
War II agreements do not seem to have 
realized how close they came to blowing up 
all hope of bipartisanship in foreign policy. 
By asking that it rebuke Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, even implicitly, they were 
touching perhaps the sorest spot the cam- 
paign left on the Democratic party. Just 
how sensitive the Democrats are on the sub- 
ject they could have learned by reading the 
32-page transcript of the interrogation of 
John Foster Dulles by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on His fitness to be 
Secretary of State. A quarter of it is de- 
voted to the plank in the Republican foreign- 
policy platform charging that the Democratic 
leaders had “abandoned friendly nations 
such as Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia” and promising repudi- 
ation of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. 
That plank, denounced as dishonest by the 
Democrats, won literally millions of the so- 
called foreign-language groups for the Repub- 
licans. Senators. GILLETTE and HUMPHREY, 
after gaining Mr. Dulles’ admission that 
he had as much to do with it as any other 
single person, took it apart clause by clause, 
comparing each with contradictory published 
statements by Mr. Dulles. The memory of 
that hearing must have been with the Sec- 
retary when he argued before Senator Tart’s 
subcommittee against any strengthening of 
the President's resolution which would de- 
stroy. the cooperative relations so aptly 
phrased in Senator GILLETTE’s parting words: 
“Having asked you these questions, I am 
looking forward with you, instead of back 
with you.” 


The Nickel Is Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I like 
this phrase “the laws of supply and de- 
mand were never repealed but merely 
smothered.” Iam quoting from a recent 


editorial in the Somerville (Mass.) Jour-: 
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nal, a splendid editorial refiecting a 
spirit of hope and confidence inspired by 
a statement of President Eisenhower in 
his message to the Congress on the state 
of the Union. I include it with these 
remarks under leave to extend: 


THE NICKEL Is Back 


“Our purpose is to manage the Govern- 
ment’s finances so as to help and not hinder 
each family in balancing its own budget,” 
said President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union address. 

And now, within a matter of days, comes 
the first significant indication that Ameri- 
can business was listening and may be tak- 
ing these Presidential words as a golden text. 

The manufacturer we have in mind decided 
that it’s about time the purchasing power 
of the 5-cent piece was restored. The com- 
pany takes issue with the late Tom Mar- 
shall, believing apparently, that what the 
Nation needs mostest and firstest is not “a 
good 5-cent cigar,” but a good 5-cent toilet 
soap. The psychological fact of introducing 
a quality, nationally known item of mer- 
chandise for 5 cents is all but overpowering. 
Maybe this soap will help us wash away our 
economic sins, though the manufacturer 
recommends it for skin, not sin. 

Our new leaders in Washington are con- 
vinced the laws of supply and demand were 
never repealed but merely smothered. They 
are taking the wraps off. Let's hope that 
other businesses will accept the soap-makers’ 
challenge and that the humble nickel will 
be money again. 

It reminds us of a poem about the nickel 
written 30 years ago. One stanza of it still 
comes back to us: 


“When I go to the movies, 
It takes me inside. 
If I travel by jitney, 
It pays for the ride.” 


We may never see the nickel recover to 
this extent, but it is cheering to know that 
Government and business are now working 
together to make our money worth more. 


Resettlement of Arabs in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the following article written 
by Joan Comay and which appeared in 
the February 20, 1953, issue of Israel 
Speaks will prove interesting reading: 


A DISPLACED ARAB TRIBE RETURNS—TO NEW 
HOMES 


(By Joan Comay) 


RAaMLE, February 11.—At 3:30 this after- 
noon, Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett and 
Agriculture Minister Peretz Naphtali lent 
their presence to the opening of a new vil- 
lage. Two and a half miles from Ramle, it 
had been built in a sylvan setting of olive 
trees. Shaggy sheep moved slowly through 
the grove, their bells making a light, tinkling 
sound. 

SHEIK’S SPEECH 

There was a reason for the attendance of 
two such high-ranking Cabinet Ministers. 
For the hundred or so people who had gath- 
ered on a little hill crowned with flags, 
squatting on mattresses laid in a circle, were 
almost all Arabs—wearing the traditional 
white kefiyas on their ‘heads, encircled with 
silver argals, long, black arbayas draped 
loosely over their work clothes. Then their 
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sheik rose up and read a speech in flowing 
Arabic which began: “Honored yi 
am honored to be among you today, when, in 
accordance with its promise, our state is 
handing over to us, the Juarish Arabs, our 
new village.” Many, the sheik went on, were 
the miseries his tribe had endured, For gen- 
erations they had lived in the village cf 
Katra, in the south near Gedera, and had 
always been firm friends with their Jewish 
neighbors. When the war came and the 
other Arabs fled, the Juarish tribe also left— 
but only because the Jews of Gedera felt 
that if they were overrun, their Arab friends 
would be the first to be killed. But they 
promised that if victory came, they would 
help the Juarish return. 

At Hebron, said the sheik, they were worse 
treated than other refugees because of their 
known friendship with the Jews. Eventu- 
ally they found their way back and the 
Israeli Government settled them at Migdal 
Gad. With Migdal very close to the Egyp- 
tian-occupied Gaza strip, it was then decid:d 
to give the Juarish a choice between receiv- 
ing compensation for their land and then 
crossing to Gaza, or of being settled farther 
north. The Juarish chose the latter. 

While their village was being built, they 
were moved to Ramle to wait. They pitched 
their Bedouin-style tents in an open field 
and the men found work in the town. Many 
were expert orange packers, a trade they had 
learned in Gedera. Their womenfolk con- 
tinued to keep house in the traditional way, 
to bake their flat Arab bread on an open 
brushwood fre, to pound their clothes clean 
with smooth round stones, to keep their 
chickens and goats in the tent. But their 
children began to go to school in Ramle, 
learning not only Hebrew but another way 
of life. And today it was the 80 children 
of the 52 families who shouted with pleasure 
as they ran through the trees to their clean 
new white houses, each with a half-acre of 
surrounding ground on which vegetables will 
be grown between the olive trees. Two acres 
more will be assigned to each family for 
communal farming. By the year’s end, there 
will be a village shop, meeting hall, kinder- 
garten, and clinic. 


BROTHERS 


The ceremony over, Sheik Jusef Moham- 
med walked through the trees to his house. 
In one hand he carried a letter from Meko- 
rot, Israel's public water company, which 
said that since the government had paid for 
the pipes, the village was already connected 
to the main water lines and within a few 
weeks each house would have its own tap. 
In the other hand he carried a duplicate of 
the Jewish National Fund Golden Book 
certificate his tribe had presented to their 
friend, Shalom Sverdlow, who works in the 
land department of the Agriculture Min- 
ister. He used to live in Gedera and it was 
he who had never forgotten the promise 
given the Juarish—that one day his people 
would bring the tribe back to Israel, as 
brother citizens of the new state, 


How Long Is Immediately? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of March 2, 1953. 
I believe this splendid editorial is not 
only timely but refiective of the earnest 


feelings of an ever-increasing number of 
our people: 
How LONG Is IMMEDIATELY? 

Three days before the national election 
last Noyember President Eisenhower reiter- 
ated the 10 pledges he made to the American 
people. Pledge No. 5 concerned high taxes 
and waste. 

Since that time the American people have 
been waiting for some sign of a tax cut, but 
it appears they haven’t much chance of get- 
ting what they hoped for. Referring back 
to pledge No, 5 it said specifically, “I pledge 
an elimination of waste, inefficiency, and äu- 
plication in Government. Expenditures and, 
consequently, taxes are too high. We must 
take steps that will make a reduction pos- 
sible. One such step we can take immedi- 
ately. We can eliminate waste and extrava- 
gance in Government and give our people a 
dollar’s worth of service for each tax dollar 
received.” 

Senator Tarr says that there is little hope 
for balancing the budget July 1. Senator 
CARLSON said that the budget can be trimmed 
by $8 billion. Both are prominent in the 
President's party. They reflect the general 
confusion attending the problem of lowering 
taxation. 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
a@ private group made up of bankers, busi- 
nessmen, educators, and others, now says 
that greater aid must be given Britain or it 
will collapse. 

The committee says we must assume a 
greater share of NATO rearmament costs and 
spend money far and wide to save Britain. 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler of Brit- 
ain are hurrying to Washington to have what 
are called informal and exploratory talks 
on finances, 

Informal means that it won't be a hard- 
headed business deal with interest attached, 
and exploratory means that they will fish 
around in Uncle Sam’s pockets to see how 
much they can take without killing the 
golden goose. 

In fact, President Eisenhower's espousal of 
lower taxation for Americans has had finance 
ministries abroad in a terrible dither, All 
that it meant to the foreign finance wizards, 
who have done so very well on handouts 
from the United States Treasury, was an 
omnious prospect of having to buckle down 
to the job of making themselves solvent by 


* their own efforts. 


By every means at their command they 
have been giving anguished explanations that 
the American people can't seriously expect to 
have a tax cut while they are in danger of 
bankruptcy, There is still no discernible ef- 
fort in France and Italy—notorious tax 
evader paradises, to compel those who dodge 
taxation to pay up. And, of course, there 
will be no effort to do so as long as Ameri- 
can taxpayers will pick up the check. 

President Eisenhower said that waste and 
extravagance could be eliminated immedi- 
ately. How long is immediately? And how 
much can be saved? Is it the $2 billion 
which Senator Tarr’says has already been cut 
from the Truman estimates, or of the $8 
billion Senator CarLson mentions? 

These are questions for which an answer is 
overdue, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I wish to include an article which 
appears in the March 7, 1953, issue of 
America, national Catholic weekly, en- 
titled “The Bricker Amendment”: 

THE Bricker AMENDMENT 

When Senator Bricker, on January 7, 
reintroduced his resolution calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment to give Congress 
control over all treaties and executive agree- 
ments (S. J. Res. 1), he asserted that his 
revised resolution was “intended to meet all 
the legitimate criticisms” advanced in last 
year’s hearings. He also repeated that its 
purpose is to “prevent any treaty or executive 
agreement from undermining the rights and 
freedoms of the American people.” 

Certainly there was room for improvement 
in the original proposal. As one expert, 
Manley O. Hudson, said, it was “so badly 
drafted that its actual text hardly bears seri- 
ous study.” That charge cannot be leveled 
against the text now being discussed in hear- 
ings before Senator LANGER’s subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In fact, the new text demands even more 
serious and widespread study than it is get- 
ting. Its purpose is much more profound 
than Mr. Bricker admits. That is to de- 
stroy the supremacy clause of the Constitu- 
tion, whereby treaties, together with acts of 
Congress, are recognized as “the supreme law 
of the land” and therefore as self-executing, 
except when the contrary is explicitly pro- 
vided, and as superseding earlier acts of Con- 
gress and conflicting State legislation. In- 
stead, a treaty or executive agreement would 
become effective as internal law only by spe- 
cial legislation of the Congress, 

It is clear that Senator Bricker actually 
wants to transfer a large slice of the power 
of the Executive in foreign affairs to the 
Congress. Any agreement “with any inter- 
national organization, foreign power or offi- 
cial thereof” must wait upon a special act of 
the Senate and the House. - 

There haye, of course, been legitimate 
criticisms of this purpose which no merely 
verbal revisions could satisfy. Mr. BRICKER 
chose to ignore them in his statement ac- 
companying his resolution. The most se- 
rious objections were raised last year by Act- 
ing Secretary of State David K. Bruce and 
seem to have accounted for the fact that the 
hearings on the old resolution (S. J. Res. 
130) were suddenly suspended. 

We have yet to see an adequate answer to 
the fundamental argument of Mr. Bruce that 
the proposed amendment would alter the 
basic structure of this Government, that it is 
contrary to the basic theory of separation 
of powers, and that it would so seriously 
interfere with the historic and fundamental 
functions of the Executive and the Senate 
that it would jeopardize United States in- 
fluence in the world today. 

It may be that the 63 Senators whom Mr. 
Bricker lists on his side actually do desire 
to take over the “historically and funda- 
mentally executive functions” in foreign 
affairs. If they do, at least some of them 
should speak up. Mr. Bricker has done all 
the talking to date. On the other hand, 
perhaps the fears of the State Department, as 
expressed last year by Mr. Bruce, are actually 
unfounded. Then it devolves on Mr. Dulles, 
who has asked to testify at the current hear- 
ings, to show why the Department was 
wrong. 

Of course we do not credit the report, 
based on an address Mr. Dulles made in 
Louisville last April, that he approves S. J. 
Res. 1. As Joseph C. Harsch of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor observed 2 months ago, 
Mr. Dulles cannot hope to become a great 
Secretary of State unless he “reverses the 
long record of congressional encroachment 
on the foreign policy making functions of 
the executive department.” The Bricker 
amendment aims to make that poaching 
legal. It would undo Mr, Dulles. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a timely letter from Mr. Henry 
Blesi, of Franklin County, Mo., on soil 
conservation. 

Mr. Blési is one of the outstanding 
farmers in his section of the State and 
has rendered exceptional service to Mis- 
souri agriculture and Missouri farmers. 
He was a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on the FSA program in 1941-42. 
He was chairman of the AAA in 1946-48; 
was director and vice president of the 
Missouri State soil conservation districts 
in 1950; head of the country agricultural 
mobilization committee in 1951, charged 
with exemption of boys essential to farm 
production. He is chairman of the 
Franklin County Production and Mar- 
keting Committee and has held many 
other similar positions and contributed 
in many other ways to the war produc- 
tion program and the soil conservation 
campaign throughout the State. 

It might be added that Franklin 
County is the largest and perhaps the 
richest county in the famous Missouri 
Valley. 

Mr. Blesi’s letter follows: 

UNION, Mo., February 27, 1953. 

Dear Mr. Cannon: Enclosed you will find 
& brief résumé of the ACP practices carried 
out by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration in our county during 1952. The 
Franklin County PMA Committee reports 
that more of the permanent-type practices 
were carried out in Franklin County last year 
than ever before. 

At the soils and crops conference held in 
our county on February 10, 1953, John H, 
Emmons, chairman of the conference, asked 
those persons who had carried out the im- 
proved pasture practice with PMA assistance 
to stand. Over 300 farmers stood in answer 
to the above question. He then asked those. 
who had carried out the pasture practice 
without .PMA assistance to stand and 2 
farmers out of a total of 900 people attend- 
ing stood.. This proves that farmers will not 
carry out very many soil conservation prac- 
tices without help. 

Before farmers received assistance on the 
application of limestone, the spreading of 
agricultural limestone was practically un- 
heard of in Franklin County. 

Since all teachers and historians agree 
that a nation’s strength lies in the fertility 
of its soil and an abundant supply of food 
for its people’at all times, it is not only the 
farmers’ responsibility to keep the soil pro- 
ductive, but it is everyone’s responsibility. 

During the past 12 years, the Nation’s 
farmers have increased their production 
about 40 percent and have still kept. their 
soll in a state of high.cultivation. They did 
this with the aid of the present farm 
program, 

The number of farmers asking for assist- 
ance in our county under the 1953 program 
has increased 426 over the 1952 program, 
having increased from 1,500 to 1,926. If the 
present farm program is discontinued with 
no program to replace it, our soil will suffer, 
as few practices will be carried out without 
program assistance, 

In 1948 when the appropriation was held 
up and we had to request our lime crusher- 


men to discontinue the delivery of conserva~ 
tion materials services lime, we mailed every 
farmer who had requested lime a letter 
urging him to purchase lime for cash, as we 
felt certain the appropriation would be made 
in time. The result of this letter was that 
only one farmer out of more than 700 pur- 
chased his lime for cash. Our seven crush- 
ermen lost 7 weeks in June and July with no 
lime deliveries. 

There is no reason or indication here in 
Franklin County other than that farmers 
would practically discontinue the perma- 
nent-type practices if the program is dis- 
continued. This is especially true now that 
farm prices are declining and cash is harder 
to get. 

Let us have the farm program and keep 
America strong, by conserying the soil and 
keeping it fertile. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY BLESI. 


Report on 1952 ACP 
Terrace outlets (including sod wa- 


terways) -.---.2.-.-' square feet.. 317, 660 
Standard terraces... linear feet.. 88, 426 
Diversion terraces....cubic yards.. 73,970 
Livestock ponds.. = s semu u maap 43 
Permanent pasture renovated 

acres.. 3,447 

Erosion-control structures.-.-----= 11 

Liniéstone annone tons.. 34,570 

Ground rock phosphate__._-___ do.. 1,212 

Mixed fertilizers_.-.....--..._do_. 565 
Red and sweet clover for green 

jai lory SENEE acres... 2,867 


Trees and multiflora roses planted. 16, 250 
Report on 1953 FLRP 
Seeding emergency pasture and win- 


ter cover crops_.._.._..... acres.. 246 
Seeding legumes (including alfalfa 
and red clover) -.-....-_- acres.. 1,404 
Permanent pasture._..-__..__ do.. 809% 
Drainage ditches... cubic yards.. 64, 539 
Deep plowing---....-.--__- acres.. 271.8 
Supplemental land leveling over 
deep plowing__-~.---._.- acres.. 212.8 
Land leveling. _-_...._.-_L___ do... 335.5 
Diversion terraces... cubic yards.. 175 
Erosion-control structures._..__-_. 9 
Removing debris___.___.-_ hours... 3, 893 
Special tillage_-_..-..._-___ acres.. 2,456.95 
Limestone 2... .2 22.22 lo tons... 591 
Pinoi Ss ee ens rods.. 280 
Rent Conirol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ISIDORE BOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr: Speaker, ten- 
ants of New York were shocked to learn 
that it is the intention of the Repub- 
lican-controlled New York State Legis- 
lature to increase rents. It is once again 
apparent that. the Republican Party was 
not sincere in its promises to further 
and protect the best interests of the 
people. 

The Housing shortage remains. crit- 
ical. Those in the low and middle-in- 
come groups have a real struggle to keep 
roofs over their heads. The low-wage 
earners, the millions of families who 
must exist on meager incomes, widows, 
those receiving Government aid and 
pensions, the blind, veterans, all those 
who barely manage to exist in these 
days of high living costs, will suffer per- 
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sonal tragedy and undue hardship if the 
proposed 15-percent rent increase goes 
through in New York. We know that 
adequate low-cost housing is not avail- 
able to take care of present needs. 

The New York State rent-control law 
now in effect provides substantial profits 
for New York landlords. We find they 
are given a guaranteed return of 4 per- 
cent of total assessed valuation of the 
property, regardless of the amount of his 
investment, and this after deduction and 
allowance of all operating expenses, plus 
2 percent for depreciation. When we 
learn from brokers’ listings of multiple 
dwellings that show profits of 20 to 
30 percent and more annually on invest- 
ments, it is obvious that landlords have 
no legitimate complaint. Furthermore, 
approximately 12,500 voluntary leases 
monthly, sanctioned by the statute, pro- 
viding for i5-percent increases, have 
been initiated since the New York State 
rent-control law went into effect, and a 
like number of monthly increases al- 
lowed by the State rent administrator for 
increased service. Also, the present law 
excludes from control all new housing 
since February 1, 1947. 

How have tenants fared under the law? 
We find they have suffered gross inequi- 
ties; they have had to pay a highly dis- - 
proportionate amount of their income 
for shelter; they have paid exorbitant 
rents for housing quarters which were 
often in disrepair and undesirable in 
many respects. In my opinion, the New 
York State rent-control law is a sad 
failure; it has not given the necessary 
protection to tenants. Shelter is a fun- 
damental need, no one can exist without 
it. Everyone is entitled to decent hous- 
ing at a price he can afford to pay. 
However, it must be clear to all of us that 
only by fair legislation, which protects 
the tenant as well as the landlord, can 
we save our people from further undue 
hardships. 

I have always fought for strong, effec- 


. tive rent control, and believe it should 


continue so long as there is an emer- 
gency. An emergency still exists when 
people cannot obtain decent housing at 
a fair price they can afford. 

We must save tenants from profiteer- 
ing landlords and from paying exorbi- 
tant rents for the shelter they must have. 
= will continue my fight to do all I can 
to help the people obtain a strony, effec- 
tive rent-control law. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last campaign, I pointed out to the elec- 
torate that, if the Republicans were eon- 
tinued in control of the New York State 
Legislature, there -would be. no oppor- 
tunity for genuine opposition to any 
modification of the New York rent-con- 
trol law. The worst fears of those who 
opposed a Republican control of the leg- 
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islature have now been fully realized. 
Far from giving the citizens of New York 
the protection that they had reasonably 
expected from the State legislature, they 
now find themselves the helpless victims 
of an announced intention to allow rent 
increases which may well spell ruina- 
tion of countless families in the middle 
and related groups of income. 

The Republican Party has once again 
demonstrated that it only gives lip serv- 
ice to the needs of the people. Upon in- 
vestigation, I have found that there is a 
continued extreme shortage in housing 
for low- and middle-income groups. The 
New York Real Estate Board in a survey 
conducted in January 1953, of 85,000 
apartments in New York County found 
less than one-half of 1 percent of vacan- 
cies and most of those in high rental 
brackets beyond the means of those with 
modest incomes. The same shortage 
prevails throughout the-entire city. In 
addition, there are 30,000 families in New 
York City today living in cellar apart- 
ments, paying exorbitant rents, and in 
many instances sharing community 
kitchens and bathroom facilities. The 
New York State rent administrator him- 
self concedes the existence and continu- 
ance of the housing emergency. 

The present rent-control law of New 
York State is more than adequate to pro- 
vide substantial profits to New York 
landlords, A guaranteed return of 4 
percent of total assessed valuation of 
the property is given to the owner re- 
gardless of the amount of his investment, 
and this after deduction and allowance 
of all operating expenses plus 2 percent 
for depreciation. While the 4-percent 
formula may be called the floor or 
base, the sky is the limit as reflected by 
brokers’ listings of multiple dwellings 
which show profits of 20 to 30 percent 
and more annually on investments. Fur- 
thermore, records indicate that approxi- 
mately 12,500 voluntary leases sanc- 
tioned by the statute, providing for 15- 
percent increase have been initiated since 
the inception of the New York State rent- 
control law and a like number of monthly 
increases allowed by the State Rent Ad- 
ministrator for increased services. Fin- 
ally, the present law excludes from con- 
trol all new housing since February 1, 
1947. 

We are laboring familiar words, but 
nontheless forceful, that shelter is one 
of the primary and basic necessities of 
life, and during the period of the emer- 
gency, rents for housing accommoda- 
tions should be continued to be stabilized, 
regulated, and strictly controlled in order 
to prevent unreasonable and unwar- 
ranted evictions which would inevitably 
adversely affect the public health, safety, 
and general welfare of the people. Our 
vast number of Government employees, 
including civil service, postal, white col- 
lar, and many laboring classes, earning 
modest fixed incomes and also many 
others, whose sole source of income is de- 
rived from annuities and pension, will be 
subjected to the greatest hardship and 
distress if the Republican plan for in- 
creased rents is effected. The Bureau of 
Labor statistics index in its latest sur- 
vey, discloses that New York City fam- 
ilies expend the second highest amount, 
percentagewise in the country,.of their 
income, to wit 22 percent for rents, 


The actions of Soviet Russia and its 
satellites throughout the world; leave us 
no alternative but to take necessary steps 
to insure our national defense. One of 
the vital ramparts of that defense is 
taking proper care of the basic needs of 
our citizens here at home so that they 
can produce the needed goods and sery- 
ices so essential for our fighting men 
abroad. 

One of their essential needs is shelter— 
decent housing at a fair price that they 
can afford to pay. They should be pro- 
tected against rent gouging. Like the 
rest of the Nation, New York faces a rent 
crisis, and the people need help. 


The Oil Rush of ’53 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the New 
Republic of March 2, 1953, by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. HILL, is most apropos. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

THE Om RusH oF '53 
(By Lister HILL) 

If invading armies were poised off the 
coasts of the United States to plunder the 
rich oil deposits under those waters, the 
entire Nation would be mobilized to repel 
the seizure. Today the American people 
stand in very real danger of losing billions of 
dollars of undersea oil reserves, but not from 
foreign armies with cocked guns. The dan- 
ger lies in the efforts of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana—backed by big oil interests— 
to take for themselves vast oil wealth under 
the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled three times—once in 1947 and 
twice in 1950—that these oil-rich submerged 
coastal lands beyond the low-tide mark 
(going out to sea as far as 150 miles into the 
Gulf in some places) belong to the United 
States as a whole—that is, to all the people 
of the 48 States—and are not the property of 
the three adjoining States. Yet the Senate 
and the House will soon vote on bills to over- 
rule the Supreme Court and have the Nation 
give away 16 million acres or more of oil- 
rich undersea lands to the three States—to 
the exclusion of the other 45 States. 

The oil lobbyists around Capitol Hill are 
confident of passage of the oil-grab measure 
by the Republican Congress (after all, Demo- 
cratic Congresses passed similar bills twice 
before), and they only hope their presence 
will speed action. This time there will be 
no Harry Truman to veto the measures, 

Never have measures before Congress been 
so misrepresented as these so-called tide- 
lands oil bills. The very name “‘tidelands” 
is a misrepresentation, for actually the tide- 
lands were not involved in any way in the 
legislation, just as they were not involved 
in the Supreme Court decisions. The tide- 
lands properly described are those narrow 
strips of land along the coast that-are regu- 
larly covered and uncovered by the tides; 
that is, the lands between the points of high 
and low tide. The tidelands belong to the 
individual States and always have. So also 
do the States hold undisputed title to the 
beds of inland waters such as rivers, bays, 
harbors, and lakes, including the Great 
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Lakes, and to harbor facilities like piers, 
docks, and jetties. 

I do not believe the American people want 
Congress to overrule our highest Court and 
give away their national inheritance as is 
proposed by several quitclaim bills now up 
for consideration. The question that should 
concern Congress is not how to give the oil 
and gas away, but how to keep it and use 
it in the national interest. This vast na- 
tional patrimony belongs to the people of 
the entire Nation and must be used for their 
benefit and the benefit of succeeding gen- 
erations. 

For this reason, 22 of us in the Senate are 
sponsoring legislation to defeat this at- 
tempted grab of national property and save 
it for the school children of America. Our 
proposal is known as the oil for education 
amendment. It would dedicate the royalties 
from the oil and gas to urgent national de- 
fense needs and as a perpetual endowment 
for grammar schools, high schools, and col- 
leges throughout the Nation—in every one 
of the 48 States. This is the same wise policy 
that our Nation has followed since the very 
beginning—a policy of using our public- 
lands resources to promote education. 

The ordinances of 1785 and 1787 and the 
Morrill Act of 1862—signed into law by the 
Republican Party's own Abraham Lincoln— 
and other acts of Congress have granted mil- 
lions of acres of our public lands to the 
States for the establishment and support of 
schools and colleges. The challenge to this 
generation is that we have the wisdom to 
use our new public lands under the sea to 
give to that system the high standards of 
quality that Jefferson, Madison, Lincoln, and 
other statesmen of our early history en- 
visioned. 

Our measure is exceedingly generous to 
the coastal States in allocating to them 37.5 
percent of the revenues deriving from lands 
under the sea within the 3-mile limit. Our 
amendment deals with-the balance of the 
revenues—62.5 percent within the 3-mile 
limit and 100 percent beyond the 3-mile 
limit going out to sea. The provisions of the 
amendment are simple: 

1. The money from this oil is to be dedi- 
cated now for the long-range needs of the 
education of the Nation's children and placed 
in a special account in the Treasury of the 
United States. During the present critical 
period, the 7unds may be used for national 
defense purposes. They shall be employed 
only for urgent developments to be specifi- 
cally determined by the Congress. There- 
after, this special account shall be devoted 
to our children's education as grants-in-aid 
to primary, secondary, and higher education. 

2. Every State or political subdivision 
which has issued any mineral leases or grants 
covering submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, and every grantee of such State or 
political subdivision shall file with the At- 
torney General of the United States by De- 
cember 31, 1953, a statement of the money or 
other things of value received by the State 
from such leases or grants. The Attorney 
General must submit those statements to 
Congress not later than February 1, 1954, 
The object of this provision is to find out 
what benefit particular States have already 
had from this property which belongs to all 
the people. 

There is no need to emphasize the de- 
plorable conditions that exist in our educa- 
tional system—dilapidated schools, many of 
which are overcrowded, the alarming short- 
age of teachers, underpaid and overworked. 
And now, while we are facing a national need 
for more teachers, scientists, engineers, doc- 
tors, and agriculturists, our colleges and 
universities are in dire financial trouble. 
Now that the scholarship aid to World War 
II veterans is coming to an end, colleges are 
suffering their most severe financial crisis of 
all times. 
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The opportunity which our undersea ofl 
wealth offers to education is seen in a reso- 
lution passed by the Arizona House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 9, calling om Con- 
gress to adopt the oil-for-education amend- 
ment. I hope that other State legislatures 
will be quick to follow Arizona’s lead. We 
could strengthen and revitalize American 
education with this new $50 billion endow- 
ment. 

Geologists estimate that there are at least 
15 billion barrels of oil under the marginal 
sea and the Continental Shelf. At the going 
price of around $2.70 per barrel, this adds up 
to over $40 billion. In addition, there is 
natural gas worth $10 billion or more. I 
have frequently told my colleagues in the 
Senate that, adoption of the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment would be like placing an 
oil well on every school and college campus 
in the United States. 

Today the Government has a huge debt. 
Taxpayers are carrying heavy burdens. Here 
is oil money for schools without taxes—a 
windfall for easing the financial straits of 
our elementary and secondary schools. Here 
is a bonanza for relieving the agonizing dif- 
culties of colleges and universities, medical 
schools, dental schools, nursing schools and 
research institutions by techniques such as 
scholarships and grants-in-aid for specific 
training and research projects. The possi- 
bilities challenge the imagination. 

To my sore disappointment, President Eis- 
enhower during the campaign last fall told 
the people of Texas, California, and Louisiana 
that he would sign the kind of bill that Tru- 
man vetoed. With all due respect to the 
President, I must express the earnest hope 
that Congress never gives him the chance. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican-controlled New York State Leg- 
islature has just announced its intention 
to increase the rents of tenants in New 
York. The Republican Party has once 
again demonstrated that it only gives 
lip service to the needs of the people. 

Upon investigation, it has been found 
that there is a continued extreme short- 
age in housing for low and middle in- 
come groups. Thousands of families in 
the Bronx are living on relatively low 
fixed incomes which have not kept pace 
with the rising costs of living. Because 
of the housing shortage, many of them 
are already paying high rents for quar- 
ters which are far from desirable. 

Adequate low-cost housing is just not 
available. The proposed 15 percent rent 
increase would be exorbitant and result 
in a personal tragedy for the families 
affected. 

The present rent-control law of New 
York State is more than adequate to 
provide substantial profits to New York 
landlords. A guaranteed return of 
4 percent of total g@sessed valuation of 
the property is given to the owner re- 
gardless of the amount of his investment, 
and this after deduction and allowance 
of all operating expenses plus 2 percent 
for depreciation. While the 4-percent 
formula may be called the floor or base, 
the sky is the limit, as reflected by bro- 


kers’ listings of multiple dwellings which 
show profits of 20 to 30 percent and more 
annually on investments. Furthermore, 
records indicate that approximately 12,- 
500 voluntary leases monthly, sanctioned 
by the statute, providing for 15-percent 
increases, have been initiated since the 
inception of the New York State rent- 
control law and a like number of month- 
ly increases allowed by the State rent 
administrator for increased service. Fi- 
nally, the present law excludes from con- 
trol all new housing since February 1, 
1947. 

Shelter is one of the basic necessities 
of life, and during this period of emer- 
gency rents for housing accommodations 
should continue to be stabilized, regu- 
lated, and controlled. One of the vital 
ramparts of our defense structure is 
taking proper care of the basic needs of 
our citizens here at home so that they 
can produce the needed goods and serv- 
ices so essential for our fighting men 
abroad. 

The people need decent housing at a 
fair price that they can afford to pay. 
This is not the time for an across-the- 
board rent increase. I am going to do 
all I can to help the people in the fight 
to maintain rent control. 


Taft-Hartley Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a statement 
I made before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor on February 18, 
1953: 


Mr. Ruopes. My name its GEORGE M. 
Ruopes, Representative in Congress from the 
14th Pennsylvania District. 

I appear before the committee today in 
support of H. R. 2511, which I introduced 
and which I believe will rectify some of the 
unfair and unjust provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

This measure including another which 1 
will introduce today will permit any type of 
union security clause which parties to labor- 
management agreements negotiate, includ- 
ing the closed shop. 

It would, also, provide that such union 
security agreements shall be legal, nothwith- 
standing any State antiunion security leg- 
islation. 

The purpose of this amendment is to leave 
unions and management free to negotiate 
whatever union-security agreement they 
deem best in their particular situation. It 
would eliminate unnecessary and unwise 
Government restrictions. 

I believe the employer and union in- 
volved are the best judges of what is best in 
a given situation and should be left free to 
negotiate such agreements as they see fit. 

Another important aspect of this amend- 
ment would be to prohibit State legislatures 
from adopting anticlosed shop or antiunion 
shop laws and having them take precedence 
over the Federal law. 

Taft-Hartley invites the States to pass 
tougher antiunion laws than the Congress 
did. That is not only contrary to the gen- 
eral principle of law, which has Federal law 
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taking priority, but it is inconsistent. For, 
in another provision, Taft-Hartley says 
States cannot permit supervisors to enjoy 
collective bargaining because the Federal law 
denies it to them. 

Actually, what Congress did was to urge 
States to be tough on unions but forbade 
them to treat unions better than the Con- 

did. 

I would modify the provision covering sec- 
ondary boycotts and would eliminate the 
injunction in labor-management disputes. 
I am convinced that adoption of this amend- 
ment would remove some of the basic inequi- 
ties of Taft-Hartley and operate in the public 
interest. It certainly would help in treating 
labor with the justice and fairness President 
Eisenhower promised. 

While H. R. 2511 pertains only to em- 
ployers and employees in the printing in- 
dustry, I believe that this proposal should 
be made to cover all industry. I intend to 
introduce a broad union and closed-shop bill 
today which also would have Federal law 
protect union security against antiunion 
State legislation. 

My appearance here today is to urge these 
changes, not simply because it would be fair 
to labor, but because I believe it means so 
very much to the welfare, the unity, and 
strength of our Nation. 

Nothing is more important to all Ameri- 
cans today than national unity. Unity and 
@ recognition of our common interests is 
essential if we are to effectively combat com- 
munism and all brands of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

I am encouraged because many supporters 
of Taft-Hartley now recognize some of the 
injustices in the law and agree that changes 
are necessary in the interest of fairness and 
in promoting a better relationship between 
labor and management. 

Most encouraging to me is the attitude 
of the chairman of your committee, Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL, who represents a neighboring dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania and for whom I have 
a high regard and a deep feeling of respect 
and confidence. 

He and I may honestly disagree on some of 
the provisions in this law, but I am in full 
accord with the views he expressed recently 
in regard to the question of improving the 
law. I especially like the spirit of fairness 
and sincerity in which he said: 

“The rights of the people, the wage earner, 
the employer, and the union must be pro- 
tected, blended, and balanced as well as is 
humanly possible in any law. The responsi- 
bilities must go hand-in-hand with rights 
and privileges. And last, but by no means 
least, interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies in the relations of 
labor and management should be kept to a 
minimum.” 

Mr. Chairman, if that is to be the senti- 
ment of your committee, and of the Con- 
gress, I know that substantial improvements 
will be made. In that case it would be well 
to change the name of the bill. I believe 
I know the sentiment of labor unionists 
today. A McConnell bill reflecting his atti- 
tude and opinion would inspire confidence 
where there is now suspicion and: distrust. 
President Eisenhower said that the law 
should be free from taint and suspicion that 
it is partial or punitive. Here is a way it 
can be done. 

But I am not to optimistic about what 
this Congress will do, and it certainly would 
not be fair to the chairman to have his name 
on a new law, if it contained so many of 
the unjust provisions of the present act. 

Much has been said in favor of repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. I do not make such 
a request, as I believe that what is most 
important is the kind of changes that are 
made. If enough changes are made it will 
be a new law. 

However, I am not impressed by some 
Members of Congress who contend that it 
would not be good sense to repeal the law. 
I say this because they are inconsistent. 
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Many of them took an opposite view when 
the Wagner Act was on the books. They were 
quite willing to repeal the Wagner Act, and 
their statements now seem to be somewhat 
of a contradiction. 

I want to make it clear that there are 
numerous provisions in the present act which 
I believe should be modified or repealed. 
I will mention them as briefly as possible 
and point out why I think they are bad and 
why they should be studied along with other 
proposals to improve the law. 

It is necessary, I believe, to take steps to 
simplify the law. Those provisions which 
make the law difficult for workers to under- 
stand and which do not belong in a fair 
and sensible labor act should be modified 
or eliminated. 

There is no proper place in the law for 
the ban which Taft-Hartley has imposed on 
contributions or expenditures by unions in 
connection with Federal elections. This is 
naturally interpreted as an attempt to reduce 
the political power of organized labor. 
Under this provision, Senator Tarr, who is 
one of the authors of the law, contended 
that a labor newspaper could not legally 
publish material in support or opposition 
to candidates for political office. It took a 
Supreme Court decision to make an inter- 
pretation that was different from that of 
one of the authors of the law. This pro- 
vision is unjust and undemocratic, and ex- 
tremely dangerous. This is especially true 
at a time when the great newspaper monop- 
olies of the Nation are following a one-party 
line and when most of the effective opposition 
comes from the voice of American labor. 
It is dangerous when big business, which 
has bitterly fought the very existence of 
labor unions, is now a dominating factor 
in Goyernment, as well as being in control 
of all the major channels of news and in- 
formation. This provision has no proper 
place in a labor-management act. 

No just law would deny strikers the right 
to vote in labor-board elections. Such a 
provision is convincing proof to any fair- 
minded person that there is something seri- 
ously wrong. It creates the impression, and, 
I think, justly so, that the intention of that 
provision is to make it difficult for workers 
to organize and to maintain labor organiza- 
tions. This provision makes it possible for 
those who hate unions and who fear democ- 
racy to take steps to destroy organizations 
of their employees. 

It seems unfair to me that there should 
be a provision in the law which requires the 
filing of non-Communist affidavits by officers 
of labor unions while no provision is included 
to cover employers. 

Today corporate interests have become 
more dominating than ever before in our 
economy. They are a powerful force at pres- 
ent in our Government. Many big business 
fronts and innocent clubs have been estab- 
lished and are financed with tax-free cor- 
porate funds to influence and mold public 
opinion to the corporate view. Certainly we 
don't want to drift to a corporate state. 
Therefore, if the oath provision is to re- 
main, it should be broadened so as to require 
anti-Communist and anti-Fascist oaths from 
officers of both employee and employer or- 
ganizations. We must recognize the totali- 
tarian evil of both extremes. In many re- 
spects these evils are similar in character. 
Both fear labor unions and democracy and 
a free society. 

One of my colleagues, Representative 
KEATING, proposed that the law be liberal- 
ized so that no labor organization shall be 
held responsible for the acts of any member 
solely on the ground of such membership, 
and that unions cannot be billed for some- 
thing done by an individual unionist acting 
on his own. I believe that is a good pro- 
posal 


My proposals cover several basic and 
fundamental issues, and I want to stress at 
this time the im ce of a provision 
which would remove undue Government in- 


terference which Taft-Hartley has imposed 
on collective bargaining so there can be a 
return to free bargaining between manage- 
ment and labor. 

A fair law must protect collective-bar- 
gained union-security agreements, instead of 
inviting States to weaken or to destroy effec- 
tive collective bargaining as the present 
Federal law now does. ment and 
labor, operating in a spirit of unity, good 
will, and mutual trust, can determine better 
than Government how a welfare or pension 
fund should be administered. 

My amendment would reduce Federal in- 
tervention in labor matters to an absolute 
minimum. It would remit labor-manage- 
ment relations to voluntary collective bar- 
gaining. No statutory duty to bargain would 
be imposed on either management or labor; 
the Federal Government would therefore no 
longer be in a position to dictate to manage- 
ment and labor the subjects on which they 
must bargain, or what data must be made 
available, or how bargaining is to be con- 
ducted, and all similiar matters. Likewise, 
no restrictions of any kind would be imposed 
on the subject matters of bargaining; these 
ae matters for the parties to agree on in 
the manner best suited to their industry, 
business, geographical location, etc. 

It recognizes that in a free-enterprise sys- 
tem, it is essential that free labor and free 
management be allowed to work out their 
problems in the manner best adapted to the 
needs of the industry and business, and in 
accordance with the best adjustment that 
can be arrived at between the parties. It is 
necessary that the parties should be left free 
to pursue, unhampered by legal restrictions, 
their economic remedies; provided, of course, 
that such action should be peaceful. 

To recognize that in most sectors of Amer- 
ican industry and business, labor-manage- 
ment relations have largely come of age and 
that the parties now should be permitted to 
go their ways without the tutelage of the 
Federal Government. In the broad sense of 
developing and strengthening a free-enter- 
prise economy, this is precisely in the public 
interest. If occasional disputes are ill-ad- 
vised or distasteful, this is a necessary price 
of industrial freedom. 

Under present law, the agreement to hire 
only union men in the printing and pub- 
lishing trades is unlawful by virtue of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and many State right-to- 
work statutes. The amendment in H. R. 
2511 recognizes that these agreements are 
traditional in the industry, and that they 
have worked to the general satisfaction of 
employers, unions, and employees. It there- 
fore restores the Wagner Act principle mak- 
ing this the subject of voluntary collective 


The best evidence of the weakness and 
impracticability of the present law is that 
many employers and unions are living in sin, 
not only in the printing industry but in 
many cthers. 

To live up to the letter of the present law 
would cause confusion, strife, and chaos, 
which neither employers, workers, the public, 
nor Congress would want. 

Under present law, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, with the support of the courts, 
has largely usurped the functions of free 
collective bargaining. It has decided that 
employers must bargain collectively on cer- 
tain subject matters and thereby asserted 
the power to decide that employers need not 
bargain on other subjects. I feel that em- 
ployers and unions should determine the 
proper scope and subject matters of col- 
lective bargaining and that no Government 
agency should undertake to compel, or to 
deny, bargaining on any subject deemed 
relevant by either party. 

The NLRB has undertaken to determine 
the manner in which such bargaining should 
be conducted; to decide what information 
each party should make available to the 
other, whether should or should 
not be permitted, how frequently and under 
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what conditions the parties are to meet, and 
who should represent them. These matters 
should be left to the parties to work out for 
themselyes. The amendment therefore 
would deny the NLRB the power to determine 
the manner in which bargaining is to be 
conducted. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, all forms of 
secondary action are prohibited. 

The purpose of the amendment in H. R. 
2511 is to legalize action by unions to protect 
union standards and the competitive posi- 
tion of fair employers. It would make 
peaceful picketing lawful under all circum- 
stances. It would not legalize the strike or 
boycott for recognition where another union 
has been certified by the NLRB. 

The amendment would eliminate the in- 
junctive provisions of sections 19 (j) and 
10 (1). Every union in the country has felt 
the threat of these actions, which are based, 
not upon a finding that the law has been 
violated, but only on a probability or the 
reasonable belief of a Government agent that 
the law may have been violated. Like any 
other injunctive action, since they have been 
directed almost wholly against unions, they 
settle an outstanding controversy in favor 
of the employer. 

Opponents of this measure will no doubt 
appear before your committee, claiming that 
the closed shop is un-American, that it is a 
denial of the right to work and should net 
be permitted. 

I hope you will consider the facts and 
explore the record before taking such argu- 
ments seriously. The closed shop is an 
ancient and honorable form of union se- 
curity. It existed for years before the Wag- 
ner Act or the NRA. It has its base in 
countless court decisions, upholding the 
closed shop, which were judicial history long 
before the Wagner Act was brought before 
the Congress. 

It was the Taft-Hartley Act, with its bar 
on closed shops, which brought labor unrest 
and dissatisfaction and created countless 
problems which were unnecessary and 
harmful. 

It should be recalled that the closed shop 
existed in America for years before the 
growth of the big industrial unions. It was 
the unions which had long enjoyed amicable 
relations with their employers, and which 
had closed-shop contracts, which were hit by 
this provision of Taft-Hartley. 

The International Typographical Union is 
an outstanding example of this. Here is a 
union with as fine a history of friendly rela- 
tions with its industry as there is in Ameri- 
can industrial history. 

What did the Taft-Hartley Act do to this 
industry? Why, it created endless strife and 
struggle; was responsible for long and costly 
strikes; created distrust and hostility where 
none existed before; and has seriously set 
back industrial harmony in an industry 
where harmony was once the accepted 
medium. 

It is not only the ITU which has been 
the victim of this ill-conceived law. The 
garment industry, both that in which the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO have contracts, also 
had a long history of amicable relations be- 
tween unions and employees. 

It can be understood why so many people 
believe the Taft-Hartley law was designed 
to break unions—and it would have done 
that effectively if America had been the vic- 
tim of a depression rather than having been 
in the sunlight of prosperity for 20 years as 
the result of liberal policies and legislation, 
most of which were enacted in the late 
1930's. 

I would be more inclined to accept state- 
ments from opponents of union security 
about the right to work at face value if I 
did not know, by experience, the position 
of many employers on this subject of union 
security back in the days before the Wagner 
Act. For prior to the Wagner Act, when 
company unionism was in its heyday, union- 
shop contracts with company unions were a 
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favorite device to fight bona fide labor 
unions. 

The opposition to the closed or union 
shop today is a convenient mask, behind 
which to carry on the fight against a legiti- 
mate union. A closed-shop contract is not 
ideal for all industries and is not desired 
by many unions. It does not fit every sit- 
uation. But certainly it is the parties to 
the contract which should determine this 
question—not the Congress of the United 
States. 

While its proponents pretend the Taft- 
Hartley Act was designed to make more sta- 
ble the complex picture of labor-manage- 
ment relations, the law itself deliberately 
and maliciously creates instability and 
strife. 

Nor are the objections I have enumerated 
the only objections to the Taft-Hartley anti- 
union security provisions, 

You gentlemen will recall that Taft- 
Hartley requires, even where a union-shop 
contract is allowed, that the new employee 
shall not be required to join a union until 
30 days after he is hired. 

There may be complete justification for a 
union and an employer, in negotiating a 
contract, to agree that new employees shall 
not be required to join the union until 30 
days after hiring. In certain industries it 
may be most desirable that new employees 
be on a trial basis of 30 days—or even longer. 

But that, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee, is for the union and the em- 
ployer to jointly negotiate and agree upon. 
It is not for this Congress to arbitrarily de- 
cree. For there are certain industries where 
the job itself doesn’t last 30 days—never will 
last 30 days—can’'t last 30 days. 

The best test on union security is how 
the people themselves feel about it. I think 
it was the Gallup poll in 1946 which reported 
that 58 percent of the public approved a 
constitutional amendment to outlaw all 
union security. We have the presidential 
elections of 1948 as a better yardstick of 
public opinion, but a far more accurate meas- 
ure was unconsciously provided by the 
authors and supporters of the Taft-Hartley 
Act when they insisted on union-shop elec- 
tions each year. 

The procedure for these elections was per- 
haps the most undemocratic and unfair that 
the authors could devise. As a matter of 
fact, if their election procedures had been 
applied to the political elections in which 
we all have been candidates, neither the 
authors of Taft-Hartley, nor myself, nor 
President Eisenhower, nor perhaps any Mem- 
ber of this Congress would have ever been 
elected to the offices we now hold. 

But despite this lack of democracy, the 
Taft-Hartley union-shop elections proved 
clearly that workers want union security. 

During the times that the Taft-Hartley 
law provided for these elections, the NLRB 
conducted 46,119 such elections, and in 
44,795 of these, the workers voted for the 
union shop. 

That is 97.1 percent of the elections that 
were held under this procedure. 

What better proof could we have? Here 
are the results of a secret ballot. They were 
not the results of phony polls, most of which 
are operated for private gain and which are 
designed to sway or mold public opinion 
rather than to measure it. 

The authors of Taft-Hartley were dead 
wrong on this issue. I am sure that time 
and history will prove how wrong they are 
on many other provisions in the law. 

I am firmly convinced that union-security 
contracts are good for workers, good for em- 
ployers, and good for the Nation. 

The adoption of this measure by the Con- 
gress and its enactment into law will halt 
much unnecessary strife, confusion, and mu- 
tual distrust which Taft-Hartley creates. 

In the interest of improving the entire 
atmosphere of labor-management relations, 
i urge this committee to recommend to the 


House my proposals and to also give care- 
ful consideration to eliminating other un- 
fair provisions in the present law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I want to give you the benefit of 
some of my personal experiences. As a 
worker, I knew what it was like in an indus- 
trial community before there was a Wagner 
Act. I lived and worked under Taft-Hartley. 
You need not read these laws to feel the 
difference between them. They affect not 
only the livelihood of organized workers, but 
all working people. They affect community 
life and the Nation as well. I was deeply 
impressed by the statement of my colleague 
from West Virginia, Mr. Byrp, when he so 
ably pointed out his reactions to this act 
because of the way it affected his constitu- 
ents in the mining communities he repre- 
sents. No matter how many times you may 
read the law, unless you are close to reality 
you may fall to recognize the evils which 
grow from bad and unjust legislation. 

I also want to make it clear that the evil 
intent of Taft-Hartley has not been felt ex- 
cept in a few industries and in a minor way 
largely because there has been a hign level of 
employment since the law was passed. But 
if those who seek curtailment, or what they 
believe is a necessary float of unemployment, 
are successful in their endeavor, many unions 
could be destroyed. Growing discontent and 
disunity would follow as a result. It would 
be exactly what the Communists are looking 
for and is something that we should now 
seek to prevent. 

Statements by employers which call for a 
float of unemployment contradict all the 
high-sounding remarks by these people when 
they express concern about the right to work. 
The enthusiasm for this right does not exist 
in most quarters when a worker slows down 
in his capacity to produce because of ad- 
vancing age, or if he becomes partially dis- 
abled. 

Employer interest in the right to work is 
most prevalent when an effort is made to 
organize a union. A good example of this 
can be seen in the case of an old firm whose 
owners grew wealthy in my home city of 
Reading. I speak of the Vanity Fair Co., 
an underwear concern. Several years ago 
the firm moved its plant from Reading to 
a southern city on a week’s notice to its 
more than 400 employees. Many of them 
had given a lifetime of loyal service to the 
company. There was no consideration at 
all about the rights of these people. They 
had family obligations. Many of them had 
never worked anywhere except in the Van- 
ity Fair mill. In closing down so abruptly 
there was an utter disregard by the company 
for community welfare or for the right to 
work which was such a convenient argument 
when used to defeat the effort of workers 
when they tried to organize and win a voice 
about conditions under which they labored. 

And it may be interesting for you to know 
that Vanity Fair now has a plant in Jack- 
son, Ala., where they continue to resist or- 
ganization efforts by employees. 

There is a case against this firm now be- 
fore the Labor Board and it will be inter- 
esting to know how the chamber of com- 
merce in this little southern community as- 
sists in seeking to resist the rights of working 
people to organize. 

The Jackson Chamber of Commerce, I am 
informed, had raised considerable local cap- 
ital to induce Vanity Fair to locate there. 
Later the workers at Vanity Fair, mostly 
young people, were informed that the cham- 
ber of commerce had been obliged, as a con- 
dition of having Vanity Fair locate in Jack- 
son, to guarantee that no union would seek 
to organize its employees. This fact CIO 
found out, after more than 200 employees 
had signed union affiliation cards. This 
number was just short of a majority of 
those employed. When it became known 
that this unionization move was under way 
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the whole chamber of commerce went into 
action. Its officers called on the leaders of 
the union movement, told them that the 
plant would close down, and the town suffer 
severe economic loss if they, the employees, 
persisted in organizing. An attorney rep- 
resenting the chamber interviewed many em- 
ployees suspected of being sympathetic to- 
ward u.ionism. Influential businessmen In 
the town went to work in a well-organized 
and concerted manner to break up the union- 
ization move. The employees were told 
flatly that Vanity Fair would never recog- 
nize a union, and all the usual antiunion 
arguments were brought to bear on the 
minds of these generally rather inexpe- 
rienced workers. Through the efforts of the 
chamber of commerce, nearly all the union 
application cards were surrendered by the 
workers and were then mailed to the CIO 
in batches. It was obviously inadvisable to 
petition for an election under the circum- 
stances, However, certain of the local work- 
ers refused to give in to these pressures and 
charges of unfair-labor practices were filed 
with the NLRB, which so far, I believe, have 
not been investigated. It’s the old story 
that justice delayed is justice denied, thanks 
to Taft-Hartley. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not reach situ- 
ations of this sort, where influential local 
businessmen, public officials, or even hired 
local mobs, by one means or another, deny 
workers their right to unionize, etc. In the 
Jackson, Ala., case the job was done quickly 
and cleverly. The chamber of commerce 
was certainly acting for the employer; it cer- 
tainly violated basic rights of workers. It is 
well to consider an amendment so as to com- 
prehend situations of this sort and provide a 
mechanism whereby it becomes an offense for 
anyone at all to engage in unfair labor 
practices. 

This kind of practice is bad for Jackson, 
bad for Reading, bad for labor and manage- 
ment, bad for the Nation, and in the long 
run only the Communists can hope to gain. 

On many occasions in the past I have met 
with employers and labor unionists to discuss 
their problems and to help work out satis- 
factory agreements. And I want to make it 
clear that I seldom met an employer for 
whom I did not have respect. On the whole, 
they are good people and like all others are 
seeking what they believe is best for them- 
selves. Workers do the same. But often, on 
both sides, there is a failure to recognize the 
common interests of the community and of 
themselves as well. 

I never came to the conclusion that em- 
ployers as a group were bad, and that work- 
ers as a group were without sin. But in the 
conflict between them I learned to under- 
stand how much good came to all working 
people, including nonunionists, and to the 
community when organization of workers 
was effective in lifting the level of living in 
a particular industry. Isaw how labor-union 
activity became a factor in winning such 
legislation as workmen's compensation, pen- 
sions, and unemployment insurance and 
other great social reforms that have con- 
tributed so greatly to the prosperity of all. 
I knew that organized employers fought 
against these social reforms just as they 
fought labor organization, 

I want to conclude, Mr. Chairman, with 
this observation: I believe that all good 
Americans are interested in promoting un- 
derstanding, unity, and good will, especially 
with each other. I believe that the threat 
to our way of life makes it essential that we 
do so. 

It is for the good of labor and management 
and for the good of our country that this 
law should be improved with perfecting 
amendments such as I have proposed. 

We all cherish our free way of life. It 
recognizes the right of the majority to make 
whatever changes that are deemed best for 
the people and for the Nation at any par- 
ticular time. We came a long way from 
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chattel slavery, In my time I saw the march 
from shanty towns and breadlines to full em- 
ployment and a high level of prosperity and 
security. These changes were not made 
without cause or effort. We have good cause 
now for a ch:.nge to a more just and a more 
fair labor-management law. We all dislike 
internal strife and never was it more im- 
portant to keep it to a minimum or to avoid 
it than in these crucial times. 

You have a difficult task. I believe and 
trust that you will meet it fairly and give 
careful consideration to the amendments 
which have been proposed for the improve- 
ment of this law. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
Relating to Treatymaking Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Back It Up,” published in a 
recent issue of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Sentinel; an editorial entitled ‘““BrickEr’s 
Amendment,” published in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of February 25, 1953; 
and an editorial entitled “Treaties and 
the Constitution,” published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 2, 1953. 
These editorials deal with the constitu- 
tional amendment which I have pro- 
posed relating to the treatymaking 
power. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel] 

Back Ir Up 


The Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate is currently holding hearings 
on a constitutional amendment proposed by 
Senator Bricker, of Ohio, which we think 
should be approved with as little delay as 
possible. 

‘The purpose of the Bricker amendment is 
to plug up the loophole that has been found 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
through which the most vital liberties of the 
American people may some day be lost. 

This is the provision of the Constitution 
which makes any treaty the supreme law of 
the tand, even to the extreme point of mak- 
ing any treaty superior to the laws of our 
own country and even the Constitution 
itself. 
~ In the case of conflict with American law 
or the Constitution, this makes our treaty 
obligations binding upon our people no mat- 
ter how their security or welfare might be 
harmed. 

We do not think even the wisest of states- 
men should have the power to nullify Ameri- 
can law to this degree. 

When we think of the stupid and even cor- 

rupt and disloyal men who may have oppor- 
tunity to influence the making of treaties, 
we are genuinely shocked by the implica- 
tions of such a glaring loophole in our basic 
law. 
“The Bricker amendment should have the 
approval of the Congress of the United States, 
and ultimately of the people of the United 
States, in the interest of eliminating “a real 
and imminent danger to the American peo- 
ple,” as the Ohio Senator urges. 


{From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
February 25, 1953] 
Bricker’s AMENDMENT 

The new adventure in international coop- 
eration through the United Nations has 
brought to public attention a curious and 
dangerous clause in our Constitution. 
Amendment of the Constitution in this de- 
tail can in no way undermine our effective- 
ness in international cooperation. However, 
the most zealous proponents of interna- 
tionalism have risen up as uncompromising 
opponents of a protective amendment which 
merely would put the United States on an 
equal footing with the rest of the nations of 
the world. 

The curious and dangerous clause is in ar- 
ticle VI, which reads, “all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Frank E. Holman of Seattle, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, who 
was one of the first legal authorities to call 
attention to its dangers in the light of 
United Nations activities, says in a pamphiet 
entitled “Treaty Lawmaking: A Blank Check 
for Writing a New Constitution,” that the 
proysion “is unlike the organic law of any 
other country in the world.” 

When it was written, no one foresaw that 
any matter which was not strictly of inter- 
national import would ever be the subject of 
treaties. However, with the creation of the 
United Nations, treaties and conventions 
have been drafted which would abolish ‘parts 
of the Federal Constitution, State constitu- 
tions, and local laws. Under this clause a 
vote of two-thirds of the Senators present 
and the signature of the President could set 
up as the law of the land, by adoption of a 
treaty, laws which could not be imposed 
without treaty origin by the whole Congress 
with presidential signature. 

And this is not a theoretical danger. It 
has already happened in a number of in- 
stances. 

The Holman pamphlet traces the history of 
Supreme Court decisions with regard to 
treaty law. For more than a century, the 
Court, in various instances, laid down the 
more moderate doctrine, that treaties had 
at least equal force with the Constitution. 

Then in 1920 the extreme interpretation 
of article VI was made in the now famous 
Migratory bird case, and since that time, 
Holman shows, the court “has consistently 
followed its doctrine both in the matter of 
the superiority of the provisions of a treaty 
over all State law and as to the scope of the 
treatymaking power being broad enough to 
make matters otherwise unconstitutional— 
constitutional.” 

In the bird case, Congress passed a Fed- 
eral conservation law in 1913 and it was ap- 
proved by the President. In the following 
year, in United States v. Shauver, the Su- 
preme Court declared it unconstitutional on 
the ground that it invaded powers reserved 
to the States. 

Then the President and Senate ratified a 
migratory bird treaty with Great Britain. 
Congress followed with a second law prac- 
tically identical with the first, and the court 
held that what had been before unconstitu- 
tional was not yalid as a necessary imple- 
mentation to a treaty. 

In 1924, in Asakura v. Seattle, the court 
held a Seattle city ordinance void as in con- 
flict with a treaty with Japan. In 1936, in 
Valentine v. United States, it held that a 
treaty constitutes municipal law throughout 
the United States. Many other similar de- 
cisions stand as precedent. 

And Mr. Truman’s steel seizure of last year 
provides a sharp illustration of the dangers 
lurking in article VI. In the dissenting 
opinion of Chief Justice Vinson, concurred 
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in by two other judges, it was stated that the 
United Nations Charter and the North At- 
lantic Treaty, as instruments designed to 
suppress aggression, gave the President power 
to seize private property although the Con- 
stitution does not bestow that power but 
specifically forbids it. 

A report, issued September 1 by the Ameri- 
can Bar's Standing Committee on Peace and 
Law Through United Nations, says that ac- 
ceptance of Chief Justice Vinson’s views by 
two additional judges “would have affected a 
fundamental change in the American form 
of government, without Congress, or without 
the States or the people—having anything to 
say about the matter.” 

It is not an exaggeration to say that, under 
article VI, the President could sooner or later, 
if he so desired, tear up the Constitution and 
all State and domestic law and wield the 
powers of the dictator under the authority 
of United Nations and NATO treaties, con- 
ventions, and agreements. 

Surely no one would argue that destruc- 
tion of individual liberties and safeguards to 
liberty which exist under our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights would enhance the cause 
of liberty elsewhere. Nevertheless, measures 
ready to be offered to the Senate as treaties 
could do just that, and the people and States 
would be helpless. 

The constitutional amendment introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Bricker would cor- 
rect this unique and dangerous quirk in our 
law. If adopted, we would be on a footing 
with our fellow members of the United Na- 
tions. It- should be submitted to the States 
for ratification without delay. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., of March 2, 1953] 


TREATIES AND THE CONSTITUTION 


This newspaper is convinced that careful 
amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion is needed to guard against potential 
dangers from treatymade law. Proposed 
amendments, such as those offered by the 
American Bar Association and by Senator 
Bricker are usefully focusing attention on 
the situation. 

There are also dangers in ill-considered 
changes. We trust that the current con- 
gressional hearings and wider public discus- 
sion will produce an amendment which will 
preserve American freedoms without upset- 
ting the balance of powers in the Constitu- 
tion or putting a straitjacket on developing 
concepts of individual rights and inter- 
national cooperation. 

The problem arises under article VI, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges of every 
State shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
` This is clear, specific language, not to be 
lightly altered. New conditions have not 
lessened the values of the treatymaking 
power. Nor has the Nation shown any de- 
sire to recede from its world obligations. 
But in the last few years the closer associa- 
tion of the United States with other nations 
and the increased. use -of Presidential powers 
have pointed to the possibility of individual 
and State rights being abridged by treaties 
or executive agreements. 

Particular concern has been aroused by 
the proposed U. N. Covenant on Human 
Rights. Noble and humanitarian aims are 
involved in this project. But it appears to’ 
accept the premise that rights are bestowed 
by government, contrary to the American 
concept that they derive from God and are 
the inherent possession of man. To win 
agreement to the covenant, standards of 
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freedom were set below those long estab- 
lished in the United States. 

Opponents of an amendment declare that 
Congress could prevent any restriction of 
freedom from taking effect on Americans 
under the covenant. They also contend that 
adequate safeguards already exist against 
harmful treaties. They say no President 
would make one, no Senate would ratify it, 
and no court enforce it. 

But already American judges have held 
that a treaty cam empower Congress to make 
laws which it could not make without a 
treaty. Already judges have held that State 
laws are invalid if they contravene the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. While the latest 
decision reverses this view, it too can be over- 
turned. Already one U. N. agency—the 
World Health Organization—has made regu- 
lations which have the force of law in the 
United States although never adopted by 
Congress. 

It seems to us these are real and present 
dangers. Moreover, we perceive among many 
earnest people a disposition to use U. N. to 
impose their concepts of a good society re- 
gardless of local custom or law. This is very 
different from setting up ideal standards by 
a U.N. declaration of rights, and persuading 
nations to lift their own practices to that 
level. 

Opponents of a change declare that agree- 
ments such as that which set up NATO or 
the plans for international atomic control 
would be impossible under proposed amend- 
ments, They have not so far explained to 
our satisfaction why they believe this to be 
true. But certainly the actual working of 
any amendment should be studied in the 
light of these objections. Americans do not 
wish to tie their Government’s hands so that 
it cannot participate in any wise measures 
to defend the free world or to better the 
condition of mankind. 

We cannot believe that there is any real 
conflict between American constitutional 
principles and efforts to extend peace and 
freedom in the world through international 
cooperation. We are convinced that with 
good will and good sense any seeming con- 
flict can be resolved without endangering or 
sacrificing the freedoms given to Americans 
by their National Constitution. 


Senior Day Address by Governor McKel- 
din, of Maryland, at Johns Hopkins 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 27 Governor McKeldin, of 
Maryland, addressed a student convoca- 
tion at Johns Hopkins University on the 
subject of What We May Expect From 
the Eisenhower Administration. Of 
course, I do not belong to the same polit- 
ical party which claims the allegiance 
of Governor McKeldin and our Presi- 
dent. Hence, I cannot properly, in my 
own right, endorse speculation on the 
subject of the Governor’s address. Yet 
Governor McKeldin, in the course of his 
remarks, makes such incisive observa- 
tions on the McCarran Immigration Act, 
on our foreign policy, and on the subject 
of academic freedom in its relation to 
current congressional inquiries, that I 
feel that his discourse deserves a place 


in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and to be 
as widely read as possible. 

Governor McKeldin speaks out against 
what he terms racial hatred and religious 
bigotry in the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

In thespirit of nonpartisanship which, 
in the larger sense, characterizes Gov- 
ernor McKeldin’s remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The subject you have assigned to me, 
What We May Expect From the Eisenhower 
Administration, intrigues me very much. 
At the outset, let me say that I am not an 
authorized spokesman for the administra- 
tion. Iam only a soldier in the ranks. Nor 
do I claim any special oracular powers. 
Someone has said that the best way to pre- 
serye a reputation as a prophet is to refrain 
from making predictions. Conjecture on 
things to come is always hazardous, particu- 
larly with respect to political developments. 
A million years is but a day in the sights of 
the anthropologists; but as a wise man has 
said, “A day is an age in politics.” And yet, 
speculating about the future is one of the 
most common and enchanting of human 
practices. College professors have been 
known to write books about probable future 
happenings, and indeed even ordinary men 
attempt to predict the future not only as a 
pastime, but in order to guide their steps in 
the most important activities of life. There- 
fore I welcome this opportunity to join with 
you in taking a peep into the future, and to 
consider, at your specific request, the nature 
and tendency of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

In what I shall say, I make no pretense of 
avoiding all partisan overtones, It is prob- 
ably no secret to you that I am a Republi- 
can, and, therefore, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that I should present the picture 
from the point of view of one occupying an 
absolutely neutral position. Indeed, under 
our political system we believe that the 
truth is best attained by presenting com- 
peting partisan viewpoints. When a man 
professes complete impartiality, that is itself 
reason to suspect him. The man who 
treads on eggshells all his life, thinking no 
cause worth fighting for, is not the one who 
makes the greatest contribution to his com- 
munity’s good. By looking with benign tol- 
erance equally upon what is good and what 
is bad, he really allies himself with evil, like 
the policeman who takes no sides between 
the robber and his victim, or the absurd 
fellow who declared that as a police justice 
he was not going to be “on the one hand par- 
tial, or on the other hand impartial.” My 
friends, it Just cannot be done: When you 
refuse to make a choice, that is a choice, too. 

At the same time, in the admirable spirit 
of the Democratic standard bearer in the 
recent election, who delivered an address at 
the Jackson Day dinner last week, I, too, 
wish to pitch this discussion above the level 
of mere partisanship. 

Let us begin by seeking to establish where 
we are today. Were I a major prophet, as 
your late president, Isaiah Bowman, modestly 
acknowledged himself to be—perforce, since 
his name was Isaiah—I could hardly hope to 
utter a prophesy in words more clear and 
penetrating, or more eloquent, than those of 
de Tocqueville written more than a century 
ago. Permit me to read the final paragraph 
of the first volume of his famous treatise on 
Democracy in America: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend toward the 
same end. I allude to the Russians and the 
Americans. Both of them have grown up 
unnoticed; and while the attention of man- 
kind was directed elsewhere, they have sud- 
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denly' placed themselves in the front rank 
among the nations, and the world learned 
of their existence and their greatness at al- 
most the same time. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All others have 
stopped, or continue to advance with ex- 
treme caution; these alone are proceeding 
with ease and celerity along a path to which 
no limit can be perceived. The American 
struggles against the obstacles that nature 
opposes to him; the adversaries of the Rus- 
sian are men. The former combats the wil- 
derness and savage life; the latter, civiliza- 
tion with all its arms. The conquests of the 
American are therefore gained by the plow- 
share; those of the Russian by the sword. 
The Anglo-American relies upon personal in- 
terest to accomplish his ends and gives free 
scope to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers all 
the authority of society in a single arm. The 
principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter, servitude. Their starting 
point is different and their courses are not 
the same; yet each of them seems marked 
out by the will of heaven to sway the des- 
tinies of half the globe.” 

Few would deny the magic perspicacity of 
these words. Whether we sought the ful- 
fillment. of this prophesy or had it thrust 
upon us is of academic interest only; we are 
compelled as men to play whatever role his- 
tory has predestined for us. 

You will mark the words of the great 
Frenchman whom I have quoted: “The 
principal instrument of the former (Amer- 
ica) is freedom; of the latter (Russia) servi- 
tude.” While he did not specifically fore- 
cast the present bipolar conflict, did he not 
set forth with startling precision the 
respective germ ideas of the two nations? 
The one exalts the individual and makes 
government an instrument for his service, 
and the other contorts the individual for 
the convenience of the State and its masters. 
In one nation the chief concern is man; 
in the other we see the exaltation of the 
test tube to fit their political predilections. 

Both of these great powers profess peace- 
ful intentions; yet, as is well known to any- 
one not hopelessly naive, words have to be 
measured against deeds, in judging nations 
as in judging men. Nevertheless I hasten 
to make the necessary distinction between 
the Russian Government as to whose inten- 
tions we are thoroughly disenchanted, and 
the Russian people who unhappily march 
in helpless servitude to the orders of their 
brittle commissars. Inevitably this polarity 
of political power is the all-pervasive factor 
in our national life today. 

What can we say about the emerging 
foreign policy of an administration that is in 
its 38th day? Even Noah’s flood, you will 
remember, was of longer duration. Here 
I must ask your forbearance if in my role 
of Republican Governor I make a passing 
allusion to the dire predictions that were 
recklessly tossed about in the recent cam- 
paign. Let us recall the alarm that certain 
orators spread in September and October, 
that in the event of a Republican victory 
Europe would be relegated to a secondary 
position in world affairs and that in con- 
sequence America’s prestige as leader in the 
community of nations would suffer. To 
complete the record, I submit that the récent 
statement of the Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, should have reassured these 
alarmists and the American public and not 
the least of all, Europe itself—that our first 
efforts will continue to be directed to the 
strengthening and maintenance of our allies 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

There was also abroad in the land an un- 
certainty, promoted indeed by our brethren 
of the opposition in the warmth of the 
campaign, but quite understandable never- 
theless, that somehow America would suffer 


by ruthless dismissal of career men skilled — 
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in the ways of diplomacy. “Again let the 
record speak. Men of genuine and proven 
capacity and reliability are undisturbed. 
George Kennan, David Bruce, and Charles E. 
Bohlen still flourish in the State Department 
as representatives abroad of our Govern- 
ment. All their special skills and the ad- 
vantage of their experience remain available 
without impairment. 

And how reassuring it was to hear at the 
very inception of the new administration, in 
the initial pronouncement uttered in the 
hour of Mr. Eisenhower's induction to office, 
that he pledged himself to work for peace 
through the United Nations and to 
strengthen this edifice upon which the cor- 
porate security of all nations eventually 
rests. Already, within the short span of one 
month, the President has shown the gen- 
uineness of his profession by the unprece- 
dented act of sending to the United Nations, 
at its conyening, a ringing message of en- 
couragement and reaffirming our intention to 
support and invigorate this instrument of 
peace with all the resources at our command. 
Again, as an expression of personal confi- 
dence, President Eisenhower appointed his 
most trusted spokesman and campaign man- 
ager, Henry Cabot Lodge, as chief delegate 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, 

Leaving the specific subject of foreign af- 
fairs, let us turn next to what I consider 
should be the primary concern of Govern- 
ment in every area—at home as well as 
abroad, 

It is here that I should like to discuss 
with yo": briefly the faith of freedom, which 
from the beginning has been the American 
faith—and if I may say it without irrever- 
ence, the living religion of America, 

Recently the winds of intolerance have 
been blowing. To cite a current instance, 
the McCarran-Walter Act is the mid-20th 
century version of the alien and sedition laws 
of 155 years ago. Recall, if you will, these 
alien and sedition acts which unioosed a 
series of prosecutions in violation of civil 
liberty and the very basis of freedom, In 
the heat of that hour many were intimi- 
dated from uttering protest, and others re- 
mained silent because it pleased them to 
suppose that these acts would affect only a 
few foreigners and not their own precious 
liberties. Today we think of these laws as 
scandalous. Among other enactments in 
this group, one expressed the spirit of anti- 
alienism by increasing the probationary 
period for naturalization from 5 to 14 years. 
It was later restored to 5 years. Significantly, 
however, as the States have concurrent au- 
thority to naturalize citizens, some of them 
defied the intolerant trend. Among these 
was our State. Maryland, I am proud to 
note, acted contrary to the prevailing per- 
verse posture of -the political primitives of 
the day, and actually reduced the required 
period of naturalization to 1 year, Iam con- 
vinced that in time we will look back upon 
the McCarran-Walter Act, too, as a great. 
folly and an ignominious chapter in our 
Nation’s legislative history. Quite apart 
from its brutal offensiveness to two great 
religious groups in America—the Jews and 
the Catholics—its harshness is indictable on 
two distinct grounds, one based on good 
ethics, and the other on practical political 
considerations. First, it contravenes the 
spirit that for generations made the United 
States a refuge for the oppressed of other 
lands who helped to make this country great; 
and, secondly, it seriously undermines our 
influence as a responsible leader in the com- 
munity of nations by suggesting that the 
tarnish of racial hatred and religious bigotry 
guides our actions. We must not, however, 
let this episode discourage us; but we must 
work to bring this abomination to an early 
end. 

I think that the Nation should applaud 
the President's recommendation for the re- 
vision of the McCarran-Walter Act. As he 
stated in a vigorous pronouncement to the 


press, America should have no traffic with 
special second-class citizenship. It should 
scorn to put additional difficulties and ob- 
stacles in the way of persecuted people who 
come to our shores with no other aim but 
to seek refuge, to build a new life, to make 
their contribution, and to participate in 
American civic growth. Finally, it is thor- 
oughly un-American to subject people who 
have long lived in our midst to the terrors 
of deportation. 

In speaking of the McCarran Act let it be 
noted that this is but one form of intoler- 
ance, bigotry, and racial hatred, which 
President Eisenhower aptly characterized as 
a “spiritual act of treason.” Moreover, in 
giving impetus to the drive against legisla- 
tive intolerance the President has struck 
a blow that will count mightily in America’s 
effort to persuade the world that we are in- 
deed sincere in our professions of human 
fraternity. In no area is this more dramati- 
cally highlighted than in the President's vig- 
orous declaration that he is firmly dedicated 
to the eradication of racial segregation in 
the Nation’s Capital. It is a reproach to 
America that when Ralph Bunche, the great 
American statesman was offered appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State he felt 
constrained to decline because his daugh- 
ters would be denied educational and other 
opportunities in Washington that were ayail- 
able to white children. We all know what 
damaging propaganda the Russians have 
made of just such incidents. It is refresh- 
ing and heartening that the new adminis- 
tration means to use its resources to end 
this discrimination. 

Let me touch upon an area of controversy 
that is perhaps the most significant of all at 
this time. It is one in which you as college 
men are at the very storm center. What I 
refer to is sometimes called academic free- 
dom but I should like to think of it merely 
as another aspect of freedom. The over- 
whelming majority of teachers are people 
with a high sense of responsibility and an 
abiding loyalty to their country. They do 
not seek, I am sure, any special privileges or 
immunities not enjoyed by their fellow citi- 
zens. But I am aware of the well-grounded 
apprehension that exists in our institutions 
of higher learning where, if these institutions 
are to perform their true functions, ideas 
must be tested freely and without restric- 
tion upon the anvil of intellectual debate. 
I am not less aware of the disservice to this 
basic process that comes from the threat of 
certain political rustics who infest our leg- 
islative halls and who are proposing to in- 
vestigate the schools and colleges of this Na- 
tion. I challenge both their competence and 
their objectivity for such a task. Here, I 
hope that my remarks will not be miscon- 
strued. I realize the importance of free in- 
quiry by legislators as a basis for legisla- 
tive action, but too often in the recent past 
we have witnessed exhibitions masqueraded 
as a search for truth but in reality under- 
taken to aggrandize political reputations 
and to work embarrassment and injury upon 
people who are denied those decent protec- 
tions which are fundamental under our Con- 
stitution. 

No doubt there are many other areas of 
national and international questions that 
you would wish me to explore this morning. 
And I, too, would welcome such an oppor- 
tunity if it were possible within the com- 
pass of the hour. For example, I can al- 
most see the question hurtling at me, “Gov- 
ernor, do you believe what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the general wel- 
fare?” (Confidentially, and strictly as an 
aside, gentlemen, I like the sleek lines and 
contours of that new Studebaker very much.) 

To this I would answer that government 
today is big government. Should we refrain 
from seeking men for the public service who 
have the breadth of conception, skill, and 
experience, commensurate with modern 
needs for operating government? I submit 
that Mr. David Lilienthal, himself, a leading 
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luminary of the New Deal who served as head 
of the TVA under President Roosevelt and as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
under President Truman, has recently writ- 
ten a book in which he contends that we 
need make no apology for bigness. Indeed, 
bigness is part and parcel of the beneficence’ 
of our economy—an economy that we are 
constantly refining to bring greater benefits 
to all of our people. 

Some of the foregoing may seem to you a 
digression. What, you ask, for example, has 
academic freedom to do with what we expect 
of the Eisenhower administration? But it 
is not a digression. What I have tried to do 
is to convey to you the spirit of what I, in 
harmony with other leaders, feel is the 
party’s spirit. I have attempted to spell out 
the direction and the mood of the new ad- 
ministration. We know, as you do, that in 
American major party organization not all 
members or even all the leaders in either 
party think alike on any issue. No one is 
more painfully conscious of the hucksters of 
hate in my own party. I abhor them, but 
my party has no monopoly on that ilk, 
What I have portrayed here is, I sincerely 
believe, the mainstream of our party think- 
ing—indeed, of all sound American thought. 
I pledge you that so far as my resources go 
the party will not veer from this course, but 
more importantly by far, I think, it is what 
Americans may safely expect from the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


The Disrespectful Lawyer, the Subject of 
Pertinent Timely Speech by Frank B. 
Belcher, Los Angeles Bar Association, 
January 22, 1953—Speech Mentions 
Criticizing Conduct of Some Lawyers 
Representing Witnesses Before Un- 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present to you and the other Members 
of this great legislative body the text of 
an address by Hon. Frank B. Belcher, 
former president of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association, at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on January 22, 1953. In 
it he mentions and points out certain 
conduct of some of the lawyers before 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee at the hearings in September and 
October 1952, in Los Angeles, with which 
committee I was privileged to sit as a 
member throughout said hearings. Then 
for a couple of days we had hearings, I 
presided as subcommittee chairman, 
with Representative DONALD JACKSON, of 
California, as committee colleague. So 
some of the situations about which At- 
torney Belcher relates were personally 
observed by me and Mr. JACKSON. 

I call your attention to the sugges- 
tion made by Attorney Belcher as to the 
provision of section 6068 from the Busi- 
ness and Professions Code of the State of 
California. Having known Attorney 
Belcher for about 25 years in the active 
practice of law before I came to Con- 
gress, I believe I am aware of the 
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thoroughness with which he would 
naturally consider any words of his be- 
fore making them as a suggestion. I also 
call your attention to his identification 
of some of the more important trials in 
our courts in which the question of con- 
duct of certain lawyers practicing before 
the court in certain cases did become a 
question for consideration and for at- 
tention. The conclusions and observa- 
tions set forth by Attorney Belcher, un- 
der the subheading “Communist Lawyers 
Barred,” is naturally of great interest 
and concern and moment also to all 
members actively practicing before the 
courts. Yes, they are of great natural 
interest to every member of the bar in 
every State of the Union. 

Ever since I became a Member of this 
great legislative body, beginning in the 
79th Congress, at which time I publicly 
raised my voice against any witness be- 
ing required to appear before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee with- 
out the expressly given right and privi- 
lege of having counsel with him in the 
committee hearing room and right by 
his side readily available to him to 
consult with as to his rights and privi- 
leges as a witness before the commit- 
tee, I have steadfastly maintained the 
same position. And I-am pleased to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that all during the 
82d Congress when I was also then a 
member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, it was the opin- 
fon and avowed and vigilant policy 
of said committee to always urge to 
the attention of every witness appear- 
ing before the committee that said wit- 
ness would have the right of legal coun- 
sel of his own choice at all times in the 
committee room at his disposal during 
the time he was being examined or testi- 
fying before said committee. So, Mr. 
Speaker, all through my membership in 
the 79th, 81st, and 82d Congresses, and 
now in this 83d, to date I have main- 
tained the same position. But may I 
make it clear, Mr. Speaker, that at all 
times the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House does make it clear 
to every witness that said witness, as a 
matter of right and in accordance with 
the recognized and established principles 
of justice, does have this right of counsel 
with him in the witness room. In fact, I 
can recall many occasions when it has 
been called to the attention of a witness 
before said witness began testifying that 
said witness did have the right of coun- 
sel if desired. Many times witnesses be- 
fore our committee frankly state that 
they do not desire counsel or that they 
do not feel the need of counsel. Many 
times also witnesses said that they feel 
they will have fair treatment before the 
committee, so do not have counsel with 
them. I hope and believe that this prac- 
tice of informing and instructing wit- 
nesses before our committee that they 
have the right of counsel by their side 
in the committee room at all times is now 
such an established practice and pro- 
cedure that it will permanently endure 
with all of the public and executive hear- 
ings of this committee. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, just a word 
about the oath any witness is required 
to take with his or her right hand 
raised. I mention this because prior to 
the last Los Angeles hearings, there was 


sent out through the mails a letter which 
appeared to be signed and authorized by 
some members of the California bar, and 
which it appeared was intended to make 
the recipents of said letters believe that 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was intending, at the hearings 
before the committee to then begin in 
the near future, to require some addi- 
tional or special oath, or particular oath 
of all the witnesses. That is, Mr. Speak- 
er, some oath in addition to, or over and 
above, the customary oath used in all the 
courts of law of which I have any knowl- 
edge in form and content as follows— 
questioned by the court or clerk or ad- 
ministrator of the court or committee: 
“Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God, in this matter, 
or in this case in which John Doe is the 
plaintiff and Hank Roe is the defend- 
ant?” Answer by the witness: “I do.” 

At one of the public hearings of the 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
Los Angeles I mentioned the fact of this 
letter and of its untruthfulness and er- 
roneous representations and then called 
attention to the fact that to my knowl- 
edge the committee had never used any 
oath excepting that one substantially as 
herein above set forth and I challenged 
any member of the bar to show to the 
contrary. To date, Mr. Speaker, my in- 
vitation has not been countered or de- 
nied, and it still stands. 

Furthermore, it is usually the case 
that the great majority of all members 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee are themselves members of 
the bar of their respective States 
and have been at least somewhat suc- 
cessful in the practice of law before the 
State and Federal courts before they 
came to Congress. Since becoming a 
member of this important committee, I 
have received frequent inquiry as to 
whether or not I am or ever have been 
a member of the bar of California. I de- 
sire to state that it was my pleasure to 
actively practice before the courts of the 
State of California and the Federal 
courts for many years, primarily in Los 
Angeles County, and am a past presi- 
dent of the Long Beach Bar Association 
and past vice president of the confer- 
ence of bar delegates, and have been 
for several years a member of the legis- 
lative committee of the State Bar of Cali- 
fornia. So, I would venture, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the other lawyer members of 
this committee have had at least as much 
experience as active practicing lawyers 
as I have had before becoming a Mem-~ 
ber of Congress. I engage in these clos- 
ing remarks because I desire to empha- 
size to your attention that the members 
of this committee, having practiced law 
themselves, individually or as a. group, 
intimately are not unaware of the par- 
ticular and special relationship of at- 
torney and claimant. In fact, I am very 
sure we are personally and by long ex- 
perience intimately aware of such rela- 
tionship on the part of all members of 
the bar who appear for and on behalf 
of and with the various witnesses who 
appear before our committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing my informal 
remarks, may I further say that I am 
sure all members of the committee read- 
ily recognize that said committee is ‘not 
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in any sense a court of law, neither by 
statute nor by ordinance nor by right 
or by claim of authority. But it is a 
duly constituted committee by the United 
States Congress. Furthermore, it is 
given an express direction by the United 
States Congress in accordance with the 
terms of Public Law 601, 79th Congress, 
2d session, the text of which it is no 
doubt appropriate to here set forth: 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time investi- 
gations of (i) the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activities 
in the United States, (ii) the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution, and (iii) all other questions in rela- 
tion thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
shall report to the House (or to the Clerk 
of the House if the House is not in session) 
the results of any such investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and d0cuments, and to take 
such testimony as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any sub- 
committee, or by any member designated by: 
any such chairman, and may be served by 
any person designated by any such chairman 
or member, 


Following is the full text of the address 

of the distinguished California attorney: 
THE DISRESPECTFUL LAWYER, 
(Text of Frank B. Belcher address before Los 

Angeles Bar Association, Biltmore Hotel, 

Thursday, January 22, 1953) 

If we were to look back over the past dec- 
ade in an effort to appraise and list the ac- 
complishments of the bar, there would have 
to be placed high on the list the improve- 
ment in the relations between the bar and 
the public. And looking from effect to cause, 
there would have to be noted, as at least 
partially responsible, the growing apprecia- 
tion by the bar of its responsibility to the 
public. 

A survey or sampling of public opinion 
some 12 or 13 years ago brought to the at- 
tention of lawyers and the governing boards 
of bar associations a surprising and dis- 
tasteful fact. 

To put it bluntly, the bar and lawyers gen- 
erally were found not to be well regarded by 
the public. The reasons for this seemed to 
be that: 

First, the bar was thought generally to be 
engaged in only selfish pursuits, with little 
consideration for the public; and 

Second, there was a surprising and woeful 
lack of knowledge on the part of the public 
of the many activities of the bar which were, 
in fact, designed and carried on for the pub- 
lic benefit. 

PUBLIC-RELATIONS PROGRAMS BEGUN 


To correct this situation, the State Bar of 
California and many other bar associations 
throughout the Nation determined upon 
public-relation programs designed to edu- 
cate the public and keep it advised of the 
true character of bar activities. 3 

For some 10 years now, the State bar has 
vigorously prosecuted such a program. ‘The 
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Los Angeles Bar Association, over the past 
several years, has had a public-relations com- 
mittee and recently has added a professional 
public-relations consultant to publicize its 
activities, primarily those carried on in the 
public interest. 

It would not be fitting here to list the 
many activities of the various associations 
which have been carried on so unselfishly by 
the bar for the benefit of the public, 

PUBLIC-SERVICE PROGRAM 

A brief mention of only a few will serve 
to illustrate what I have in mind: 

The development of a vast legal-aid pro- 
gram by which those unable to pay may re- 
ceive free, adequate legal representation; 

The supplying of counsel for the defense 
of indigent prisoners; 

The lawyers reference service; 

The legislative program designed primarily 
for improvement in the administration of 
justice; 

‘The work of the committee on criminal ap- 
peals as an aid to appellate courts; 

The work of the committee on civil-service 
examinations by which great service is ren- 
dered to certain of the executive branches 
of our local governments; 

The work of the committee on juvenile 
courts; 

The work of the constitutional rights com- 
mittee; 

Increased standards for admission; 

And the various disciplinary programs for 
erring lawyers, headed up by the State bar 
but participated in by local bar associations 
throughout the State. 

I have it from the president of this asso- 
ciation that at least one-third of its com- 
mittees are devoted to matters designed for 
the public benefit, 


STATE BAR RECOGNITION 


I point with considerable pride to the fact 
that over the past 10 years, the State Bar 
of California on several occasions has been 
awarded a certificate of merit as the out- 
standing State bar in the United States by 
the American Bar Association. 

On each occasion when this has occurred, 
the activities of the State bar for the public 
benefit has been an important factor. 

The result over the past decade cannot be 
said to have been instantaneous but it may 
be fairly stated that the good will of the 
public and its regard for the bar generally 
are now at the highest levels which the bar 
has ever enjoyed. 

The bar today is more conscious of the 
value of this public good will and is now 
more concerned with anything which im- 
pairs or detracts from it than ever before. 
As a result, conduct on the part of indi- 
vidual lawyers which bring them into ill 
repute and which thereby reflects, perhaps 
unjustly, upon the bar as a whole now be- 
comes a matter of major concern to us, 


MISCONDUCT WOUNDS ALL 


Our concern in this respect springs not 
alone because of the attitude of the public, 
but equally from our own self-respect. We 
are a proud profession, fully conscious of the 
part we play in public life. 

_ We rejoice in the accomplishments of our 
professional brethern. Misconduct, there- 
fore, which damages the reputation of the 
actos, wounds our self-respect and pride of 
our profession and, likewise commands our 
attention. 

THE MEDINA TRIAL 

During the course of the last 4 years, three 
instances of conduct by lawyers have oc- 
curred which: have served to shock the public 
and embarrass the bar. | i 

The first of these, in 1949, involved the 
conduct of 6 lawyers for the 10 defendants 
in People v. Foster et al. tried before. Judge 
Harold Medina and in which the defendants 
were charged with a violation of what is 
commonly known as the Smith Act, 


THE BRIDGES CASE 


The second incident, in 1950, involved the 
conduct of two lawyers acting as counsel for 
the defendants in United States v. Bridges, 
Schmidt, and Robertson. The basis of the 
prosecution in that case was that the de- 
fendant Bridges committed perjury, in con- 
spiracy with his codefendants during the 
course of naturalization proceedings. 


LOS ANGELES INCIDENT 


The third incident involved the conduct of 
certain lawyers while appearing in their rep- 
resentative capacity as counsel and as wit- 
nesses in a hearing held in Los Angeles by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives during Septem- 
ber and October of 1952. 

All three incidents received wide publicity, 
which, if I judge properly, was avidly read by 
the public. 


PURPOSE OF MEETING 


The chief purpose of our meeting today 
is to examine the conduct of the several 
groups of lawyers involved in these three 
incidents and to determine, if we may, 
whether our existing laws covering disci- 
pline of members of the bar for misconduct 
ere sufficient to adequately punish the par- 
ticipators and to protect the bar from the 
unfair odium which attaches to it by virtue 
of the misconduct of a few lawyers. 

Let it be made exceedingly clear that 
nothing said here today criticizes in the 
slightest degree the fact that the lawyers 
involved represented persons charged with 
offenses or activities which engendered in- 
tense public disapproval and condemnation. 


RIGHT TO DEFENSE 


I would be the first to recognize the right 
of every person charged with any offense, 
however -vile or unpopular, to be entitled 
to the most adequate representation by 
counsel. AS a n corollary, no one 
can question the right and the duty of law- 
yers to represent those who may be under 
investigation or charged with vicious of- 
fenses, regardless of how unpopular the 
offense may be. 

The bar has always defended and will ever 
continue to defend, with the utmost vigor, 
the right of representation by counsel and 
the right of lawyers to represent without 
respect to the character or nature of the 
charge. That a lawyer may act vigorously 
in such a defense is a right which has long 
been guaranteed by the courts. 


MISCONDUCT OF COUNSEL 


But we are concerned not with the right 
to defend but rather with the manner in 
which this right has been exercised, 

We are also concerned with the conduct, 
attitude, and demeanor of lawyers when 
appearing before public bodies, either as 
counsel or as witnesses, when their profes- 
sion as lawyers is emphasized and their con- 
duct, attitude, and demeanor have been: 
such as to bring discredit upon the bar. 

At the conclusion of the trial before Judge 
Medina, which consumed, as the United 
States: Supreme Court said: “a turbulent 9 
months,” 5 defense counsel and 1 de-' 
fendant, who conducted his own case, were 
found guilty of contempt of court and re- 
ceived varying sentences running from 30 
days to 6 months. One of the lawyers in- 
volved practices and is licensed in this 
State. 

Judge: Medina found that the conduct of 
the guilty lawyers, “constituted a deliberate 
and willful attack upon the administration of 
justice, an attempt to sabotage the function- 
ing of the Federal judicial system, and mis- 
conduct of so grave a character as to make 
the mere imposition of fines a futile gesture- 
and wholly insufficient punishment.” 

He also found, and Judge Hand of the 
court of appeals concurred in his finding, 
that they “joined in a willful, deliberate, and 
concerted effort to delay and obstruct the 
trial * * * for the purpose of causing such 
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disorder and confusion as would prevent a 
verdict by a jury on the issues raised by the 
indictment; and for the purpose of bringing 
the court and the entire Federal judicial 
system into general discredit and disrepute, 
by endeavoring to divert the attention of the 
court and jury from the serious charge 
against their clients.’ 

Judge Jerome N. Frank, of the court of ap- 
peals, characterized their acts as “outrageous 
conduct—conduct of a kind which no lawyer 
owes his client, which cannot ever be justi- 
fied, and which was never employed by those 
advocates, for minorities or for the unpopu- 
lar, whose courage has made lawyerdom 
proud. The acts of the lawyers for the de- 
fendants in this trial can make no sensible 
man proud.” 

In the Bridges case, the conduct of two 
defense counsel was very similar to that in- 
volved in the case of People v. Foster et al. 

Defense counsel repeatedly flouted, ig- 
nored, and violated orders and admonitions 
of the trial judge. 

Their attitude during the trial was con- 
tumacious and disrespectful to the extreme. 
Rulings of the court were repeatedly disre- 
garded. 

Disrespectful and accusative language, was 
repeatedly addressed to the trial judge. 

Such remarks. as “You should cite yourself 
for misconduct” and “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself” were addressed to the 
court. It was stated by the trial judge, to 
the erring lawyers: “from the beginning of 
this trial you have embarked upon a course 
of conduct designed and calculated to con- 
temptuously provoke the court in the hope 
that such provocation would lead the court 
to commit error or plunge the case into a 
mistrial.” 

Sentences of 6 months and 3 months re- 
spectively were imposed and affirmed upon 
appeal. 

COMMUNIST LAWYERS BARRED 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities held a meeting in Los Angeles in 
late September and early October 1952. This 
particular hearing was devoted primarily to 
the calling as witnesses of a number of doc- 
tors and lawyers. 

Practically all of the lawyers called as 
witnesses refused to answer as to whether 
they were or had been members of the Com- 
munist Party predicating and justifying their 
refusal upon the provisions of the Ist, 5th, 
9th, and 10th amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. 

We are not here considering or passing 
upon the propriety of their action in so 
doing. The Constitution applies just as 
much to lawyers as to other citizens. It is 
regrettable that any lawyer should ever find 
it necessary to rely on the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution and refuse to answer 
concerning his activities, Nevertheless, that 
is his right. 0 

This does not mean that a lawyer may 
adhere to the Communist doctrine and still 
retain his license to practice. -Under our 
Business and Professions Code (section 
6106.1), advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States or of this 
State by force and violence or other uncon- 
stitutional means, now constitutes cause for 
disbarment or suspension—a provision which 
should be vigorously enforced where the 
proof is available. 

. While, as stated, we are not here dealing 
with the propriety of lawyers in refusing to 
answer as to present or past communistic 
affiliations, we are, nevertheless, concerned 
with the attitude, demeanor, and conduct of 
some of the lawyers who appeared before the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

GENTLEMANLY CONDUCT 

_Let me make it clear at this point that 
the criticism leveled at some of these lawyers 
does not apply to all who so appeared. 

With only few exceptions, those who acted 
as counsel for witnesses called before the 
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manly manner and in accordance with our 
concept as to what the attitude and conduct 
of a lawyer should be when appearing in his 
professional capacity before courts, legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies, and govern- 
mental committees. 

Nor can any criticism be leveled at the 
attitude or demeanor of some who were 
called as witnesses. Not so, however, with 
all, 

LOS ANGELES MISCONDUCT DESCRIBED 

The press, under eye-catching front-page 
headlines and usually with a 3-page story, 
gave the fullest coverage to the appearance 
of the two dozen lawyers subpenaed as wit- 
nesses to appear before the committee. 

The conduct of some of the witnesses was 
described as recalcitrant. 

Others were described as being boisterous. 
It was said that some engaged in “tirades 
against the committee,” or resorted to “cir- 
cuitous delaying tactics.” 

Some were described as having given “ven- 
omous testimony” and of exhibiting vitri- 
olic reaction to questions.” 

It is said that they “lashed out with un- 
disguised loathing”; “spared no hatred”; “re- 
fused to cooperate in snarling, sneering tones 
and with studied sarcasm.” 

Engaged in “bitter, shouting exchanges” 
and in “shouting, arm-raising diatribes 
against the committee.” 

It is reported that one lawyer interrupted 
the proceedings and had to be, or at least was, 
forcibly removed by United States marshals 
in attendance. 

The hearing also received quite full cover- 
age by radio and television. Tape recordings 
were made and portions thereof reproduced 
over the radio in the evenings. 

PRESS REPORTS ACCURATE 

Insofar as cold print may do so, the tran- 
script of the proceedings gives full support 
to the newspaper descriptions of what oc- 
curred. The same is true with respect to 
radio and television reproductions. 

This, then, was the spectacle put on by a 
limited few of the members of our profes- 
sion before a congressional committee estab- 
lished by law and which was dealing with a 
subject quite close to the hearts of most of 
us. 

The most charitable word with which one 
might describe it is “disgraceful.” 


LAWYERS SHOULD BE GENTLEMEN 


Conceding that this small group of lawyers 
Was entitled, under our system, to entertain 
such views as their thinking might dictate 
with respect to the work and activities of this 
committee, and that under our system of 
free speeh, they were entitled to express their 
views, we still cannot condone the ungentle- 
manly, disrespectful, and abusive attitude, 
demeanor, and conduct by which they chose 
in a public proceeding to give vent to their 
views. 

Lawyers should be gentlemen and gentle- 
women wherever they appear. 

In the Foster case and in the Bridges case, 
the lawyers involved were punished for con- 
tempt. Some of the lawyers in the eastern 
case have had their right to practice be- 
fore the Federal court revoked. One has 
been disbarred and others are now facing 
disciplinary proceedings. 

What, if anything, is being done with the 
California lawyer engaged in the eastern case 
and with the two California lawyers guilty 
of, and punished for, contempt in the Bridges 
case, is not now known. It is the policy of 
the State bar to keep secret all disciplinary 
proceedings until they are brought to a con- 
clusion, Let us hope that these cases are 
receiving the attention which they merit. 

Punishment for contempt is a matter be- 
tween the court and the contemnor. The 
same is true as to the very limited situa- 


tions in which a legislative committee may 
bring about punishment for contempt. 

Conviction and punishment for crime is 
a matter between the public and the par- 
ticular defendant. 

But none of these answer or apply to our 
problem and are not to be confused with it. 

We are concerned with discipline of our 
own members for misconduct which reflects 
upon us professionally, 

In a disbarment proceeding directed 
against one of the lawyers appearing in 
People v. Foster, the argument was made 
that an attorney could not be disciplined 
for misconduct at a trial for which he was 
subject to punishment for contempt. The 
supreme court of New Jersey replied: “In 
answer to this argument the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania held: ‘The fact that profes- 
sional misconduct may also be a contempt 
does not bring disciplinary proceedings 
within the rule that one court will not 
punish for contempt of another tribunal. 
The respondent is not now charged with 
contempt of court but with misbehavior in 
his office of attorney. A contempt proceed- 
ing for misbehavior in court is designed to 
vindicate the authority of the court; on the 
other hand the object of a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding is to deal with the fitness of the 
court’s officer to continue in that office, to 
preserve and protect the court and the public 
from the official ministration of persons unfit 
or unworthy to hold such office’” (p. 682). 

The New Jersey court adds: 

“While conviction for contempt may not 
always necessitate or justify disciplinary pro- 
ceedings, we are of the opinion that convic- 
tion for contempt does not relieve us of our 
constitutional duty to take such disciplinary 
action as in the circumstances may be war- 
ranted.” 


RESPECT FOR COURTS PROVIDED 


The provisions of our Business and Pro- 
fessions Code (sec. 6068) which presently 
command lawyers to maintain the respect 
due to the courts of justice and judicial of- 
ficers provide an adequate remedy for deal- 
ing with conduct such as occurred in the two 
court cases of which mention has been made. 


NO RESPECT FOR COMMITTEES 


But what of the disrespectful lawyer who 
appears before legislative, administrative, 
or other governmental officers, or bodies and 
committees? 

We think little difference of opinion will 
result that lawyers appearing in their pro- 
fessional capacities before such bodies, of- 
ficers, or committees, should be under the 
same specific statutory mandate to maintain 
the due respect which they are now obligated 
to maintain to the courts and judicial officers. 


WO LAWS OR REGULATIONS 


The conduct of the lawyers who appeared 
as witnesses before the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee raises a new question. No 
existing statutory provision or rules of pro- 
fessional conduct cover such a situation. 

We have been asked to consider and make 
a recommendation as to whether legislation 
is desirable which would command the main- 
tenance by lawyers of due respect under such 
circumstances. It is regrettable that the 
conduct of a few render necessary even the 
consideration of such a matter. 

All of us bear the designation of “lawyer.” 
We are happy to be so considered and re- 
garded wherever we appear. 

Our professional designation almost always 
receives mention in our every activity, 
whether it be an automobile accident, a 
divorce case, the making of a speech, or in 
death notices. 

“Our conduct before a hearing officer, a 
board of education, as a witness in a hear- 


ing, and in every public or semipublic pro- 


, will always be measured by the 
standard which the public has a right to 
expect of lawyers under such circumstances. 
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committee conducted themselves in a gentle-> 


We cannot, of course, dictate the conduct 
of lawyers in private and personal, affairs, 
except where it involves moral turpitude. 

We can and should, in the light of past 
events, dictate the standard of such con- 
duct regardless of the capacity in which the 
lawyers appear when it involves proceedings 
of a public or governmental nature. 

We have, therefore, concluded, and recom- 
mend to the board of this association, that 
section 6068 of the Business and Professions 
Code, dealing with the duties of an attorney, 
should be amended and enlarged to specify 
that it is the duty of an attorney, whether 
acting in the course of his relations as an 
attorney or otherwise, to maintain not only 
with regard to courts but also to legislative 
bodies and their committees, administrative 
bodies and executive officers of the United 
States, the several States or Territories and 
political subdivisions thereof, the respect due 
to such bodies. 

The object o= the amendment which we 
propose would permit of disciplinary action 
for misconduct on the part of a lawyer such 
as took place in the hearing before the Un- 
American Activities Committee, whether act- 
ing in a professional capacity or merely as 
a witness. 

The proposal which we make is, of course, 
not limited to hearings or proceedings in- 
volving subversive activities, but would cover ` 
all appearance by a lawyer, regardless of the 
capacity in which he appeared or the subject 
matter of the proceeding when it is of an 
official governmental nature. 

It would not be appropriate here to con- 
sider the precise wording of the amendment 
which we propose. Copies thereof will be 
supplied to your board of trustees and will 
probably be printed in the Bar Bulletin,’ 
where it may receive your detailed con- 
sideration. 

The imposition of a standard of conduct 
for lawyers outside of a court and when not 
acting in a professional capacity may at first. 
appear to be too broad and unduly restric- 
tive. To engage in the practice of law is a 
high privilege and not aright. This privilege 
imposes obligations on those who enjoy it 
above and beyond those of the ordinary citi- 
zens. The obligation of the lawyer extends 
not only to himself but to his profession and 
the public. Our standards are simply higher’ 
than those of most other lines of endeavor. 
Such standards are set not only by ourselves ` 
but by those who look at us from afar. To 
them all members should conform—when 
not voluntarily, then by compulsion. If as 
a profession we are to command respect, 
then we must be respectable. 


SUGGESTED REVISION OF SECTION 6068 OF THE 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONS CODE (THE PRIN- 
CIPAL CHANGES ARE IN PARENTHESES) 


“6068. Duties of an attorney. 

“The following are the duties of an at- 
torney: 

“Subparagraphs (a), (b), and (c) shall be 
duties of an attorney (whether in the course 
of his relation as an attorney or otherwise). 

“(a) To support the Constitution and law 
of the United States and of this State. 

“(b) To maintain the respect due to the 
courts of justice and judicial officers (legis- 
lative bodies and thelr committees, admin- 
istrative bodies, and administrative and ex- 
ecutive officers of the United States, any of 
the several States or Territories or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof). 

“(c) Never to seek to mislead by an artifice 
or false statement of fact or law a court of 
justice or judicial officer (legislative body or 
its committee, an administrative body, or an 
rdministrative or executive officer of the 
United States, or of any of the several States 
or Territories, or any political subdivision: 
thereof). PAF 

“(d) To employ for the purpose of main-` 
taining the causes confided to him such 
means only as are consistent with the truth. 
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“(e) To counsel or maintain such actions, 
proceedings, or defenses only as appear to 
him legal or just, except the defense of a 
person charged with a public offense. 

“(f) To maintain inviolate the confidence, 
and at every peril to himself preserve the 
secrets, of his client. 

“(g) To abstain from all offensive person- 
ality, and to advance no fact prejudicial to 
the honor or reputation of a party or wit- 
ness, unless required to by the justice of the 
cause with which he is charged. 

“(h) Not to encourage either the com- 
mencement or the continuance of an action 
or proceeding from «ny corrupt motive of 
passion or interest. 


“(1) Never to reject, for any considera- 


tion personal to himself, the cause of the 
defenseless or the oppressed.” 


The Truth About Yalta Emerges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Truth About Yalta Emerges,’” 
published in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRUTH Atour YALTA EMERGES 


Republican. orators have been telling us 
for years about “the crime of Yalta.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower picked up the theme in his 
state of the Union message. Then came the 
moment when his administration had to 
draft a resolution for Congress on the sub- 
ject, and a striking occurred. The 
crime of Yalta is no longer laid to Roosevelt, 
but to Stalin. 

This is no result of a sudden tenderness 
for Democratic’sensibilities.. There was just 
no other way to do it. When the heat of 
campaign oratory had beén subjected to the 
cooling of reason, it was discovered 
that Yalta was not the document it had been 
made. to. seem by, the haters of F. D. R. 

Mr. Eisenhower had spoken on February 2 
of “secret understandings of the past with 
foreign governments which permit enslave- 
ment.” Then somebody in his State Depart- 
ment evidently had a look at the Yalta pact. 

It became clear that the portions of the 
pact that were at first kept secret dealt 
only with Soviet interests in the Far East. 
Russia got back south Sakhalin, which Japan 
had taken from her in 1904. 

The Soviets also got the Kuriles, long dis- 
puted with Japan, plus treaty rights in Man- 
churia and a joint control with the Chinese 
of Manchurian railways. Those were the 
terms by which Russia was committed to 
the war against Japan, long before Roose- 
velt or any other human being knew whether 
the atom bomb would explode or end in a 
giant fizzle. 

Yalta has been blamed for the fate that 
has befallen the nations of Western Europe, 
from Poland down to Bulgaria. Yet there 
was nothing secret about the Yalta terms 
concerning those states, and nothing that 
could possibly be called discreditable. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin pledged 
that when those nations were rescued from 
Hitler, they would get the earliest possible 
establishment, through free elections, of gov- 

ernments responsive to the will of the peo- 
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ple. The pact contained a ringing Indorse- 
ment of the Atlantic Charter principles. 
Stalin soon broke his word so earnestly 
pledged at Yalta. In his book, it turned out, 
“free and democratic elections” are those in 
which all parties but the Communists are 
sup) . Perhaps Roosevelt and Church- 
ill should have foreseen this lack of faith. 
Perhaps they should have shown only sus- 
picion and hostility to the wartime ally who 
was still, at Yalta time, holding the bulk of 


` the German Army locked in ‘combat. 


‘Perhaps Roosevelt should have provided 
for American troops to occupy all of central 
Europe as soon as it was liberated from 
Hitler, in order to prevent the area from 
falling under Red control. 

It would only have taken something like 


a million American soldiers, garrisoned in 


Burope for an indefinite period. Maybe the 
American people would have been willing 
to leave those troops there after the mili- 
tary victory, when thè one cty. Was SO: gov 
the boys home. 

At any rate, Yalta was an open statement 
of democratic principles. Eisenhower's pro- 
posed resolution now speaks of “the clear 
intent” of wartime agreements among the 
big three. The blame is firmly fixed on 
Stalin for violating those agreements. 

Here is an odd irony. It took a Republi- 
can victory to bring about the denuncia- 
tion of Yalta the GOP has been urging for 

. Now the denunciation comes. It eš- 
tablishes Stalin, not Roosevelt, as the Yalta 
villain, 


Butter for the Boys in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from the mother and 
father of a soldier boy in Korea. They 
ask why that soldier cannot have but- 
ter, and they state that they are sending 
butter to him because the boy wants it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SAUK CENTRE, MINN., 
February 26, 1953. 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I know you are very 
busy. -Would like to have just a few minutes 
of your time. 

We hear so much about having a surplus 
of butter. Why don’t our boys in the service 
get butter? I have a boy in Korea since last 
spring.. He didn't get.a speck of butter all 
the while he was in training at Camp Chaffee 
and he don’t get any in Korea, I sent him 
a pound of butter last fall. To my surprise, 
he wrote that was the first butter he tasted 
since he left the States. I have been send- 
ing him butter ever since. 

Must the Army buy oleo to keep those men 

in business and leave our prices go down? 
* If they don’t care about us, why don’t they 
leave our boys here? They seem to think 
they are good enough to fight. I am sure 
they deserve the best. 

I don’t believe in a tax cut if it’s goths to 
hurt the men in Korea, 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN LENTZ, 
Route 4, Bor 115, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
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Washington’s Birthday Address by Col. 
John Griffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
the occasion of Washington’s Birthday, 
Col. John Griffin, a. distinguished citizen. 
of St. Louis, delivered a fine address call-. 
ing upon all of us. as Americans to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights and to unite 
as a free people in order to preserve the 
ideals for which we stand. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICANS ALL 
(Address by Col. John J. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent, United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 

Mo., radio station KWK, February 22, 1953) 

On this day, as we honor the man who has 
been so lovingly referred to as the Father of 
our Country, I believe is a time for each 
and everyone of us to take inventory, and 
to rededicate ourselves to the ideals and 
principles that have made America what it 
is today. It would be a fine thing for each 
and eyeryone of us now to reach into one 
of the textbooks, the encyclopedias, or other 
documents we have at home, read the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of 
this Nation, and its Bill of Rights. As we 
do so, let us note carefully, clearly, and con- 
cisely that those who wrote these precious 
documents had lived so close to tyranny and 
oppression they valued liberty more than 
they did life. Let us not forget as we read 
these documents that they are based upon 
a belief In God. The patriots who wrote 
them not only believed in God but called 
upon Him to witness the evidence of the 
truth that has remained unchanged 
throughout the years. 

As we read these precious documents let 
us try to analyze each word, arrive at the 
meaning of each sentence and a knowledge 
of each paragraph, to the end that the sac- 
redness of their ideals might return to us 
to rededicate our hearts and lives to the 
principles for which they stand, If we do 
this we will come to the conclusion that an 
obligation rests upon us to preserve this 
Nation in its entirety in order that genera- 
tions yet unborn will be privileged to exer- 
cise the right of opening their eyes in a 
world where the first light penetrating the 
darkness shall ‘be the light of liberty, the 
first sound to pierce their ears will be the 
message of freedom. 

The enemies of liberty and freedom in 
America today are trying, with every, hope 
of success, to implant in the minds and 
hearts of our people a poisonous venom of 
hate, prejudice, and bigotry to replace the 
cherished virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 

In times of war when our Nation is at 
the crossroads and is threatened by the might 
of an armed force we unite as a free people, 
send forth the flower of our manhood to 
meet the enemy, to fight, shed their blood, 
and to die, if necessary, upon the field of 
battle in order that the ideals and principles 
for which we stand shall not fade from the 
face of the globe. How splendid it would be 
were we to have the same determination to 
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preserve ‘this Nation in its entirety in times 
of F 


In times of war upon the. field of battle 
no question is ever raised as to whether you 
are a Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or. gentile. 
The only measure of your qualifications is 
that you are an American. During these 
days when the peace and security of our 
Nation ‘are threatened by the godless hordes 
who look upon us with eyes of greed and 
hate, why can we not conduct ourselves at 
home in the same manner in which our sons 
conduct themselves upon the field of battle? 

As a Catholic citizen, I have found- no 
place where my church teaches or preaches 
or even intimates I should hate my fellow- 
man, for, after all, hatred is not the prin- 
ciple of Christianity as we know it. The 
Christ who died on the cross died for all 
mankind and certainly gave to us an exam- 
ple of “love thy neighbor.” So if we, as 
Christians who profess to be his followers, 
strive for the same end, or worship the same 
God, why should we teach our children to 
hate our fellow citizens because they do not 
attend the same church that we personally 
attend? The followers of the atheistic 
movement that is growing so rapidly, find a 
keen delight in bringing about schisms 
among our people. It must bring complete 
satisfaction to the enemies of our way of 
life as they note Christians fighting Chris- 
tians, Christians fighting Jews, Jews fighting 
Christians, spreading a false doctrine that 
they are sowing a garden of love in a soil 
planted with seeds of hate. I hope to see 
the day in America when we can all be united 
in a world with a fast determination and a 
firm insistence upon the exercise of the right 
of every citizen to worship his God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his conscience. 
That day can be heralded when from our 
pulpits this doctrine of love will be preached. 
It can be expedited when men cease to stir 
up hatreds and breed distrust in our minds 
because the stirring up of these hatreds and 
breeding of distrust are not for the purpose 
of preserving America, nor for the purpose 
of strengthening its churches, but, if per- 
sisted in, shall be the means of destruction 
of both. 2 

You, personally and individually, are the 
Government; you will have the type and Kind 
of government that you want, rio bettér and 
no worse. Whether you be Catholic, Jew, or 
Protestant, go to your place of worship and 
worship in accordance with the dictates of 
your conscience and when you leave there go 
forth into the world to preach a doctrine of 
love and not hate. Believe as you will, have 
your own beliefs and follow them, but at the 
same time give to your fellow citizens the 
same right that you demand for yourself. 
Preaching unity will not bring unity unless 
they who hear the word live by it. 

We have no place in America for people 
who preach hate and prejudice—they who so 
preach spread distrust and cultivate bigotry, 
Promulgation of these eyils will leave in their 
wake nothing but violence and destruction, 
When they are successful they destroy God 
in the hearts of the people, and with it 
everything in the world that is decent and 
honest. When the dictator bécomes your 
God, nationalism your catechism, worship of 
the golden calf your goal, then you will 
reap the harvest of the materialistic evils 
that lead to the destruction of this temple 
of liberty. You would be able to see the 
waste and destruction following the corrup- 
tion of man if you could but look behind 
the Iron Curtain. Iam sure that if you were 
permitted to talk with those who are living 
in that world of abject slavery they could 
express to you very forcibly what they have 
lost through their neglect and indifference. 

We are Americans, all. Let us put aside 
all of our differences insofar as they affect 
our national existence and unite as this 
Nation has never been united before. 

You in my listening audience who are 
Catholic belong to a church that not only 


teaches day in and day out, but Insists upon 
the adherence of its members to the gospel of 
rendering unto God the things that are 
God’s' and unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. Therefore no man can be a bad 
citizen and a good Catholic. The adherence 
to this gospel means obedience to lawful 
authority. All authority comes from God, 
and men are merely his instrumentalities in 
the just dispensation of such authority. 
Under the laws of this land we are a free 
people with an absolute guaranty of the 
freedom of religion. As such it is our duty 
and our obligation to see that this right, the 
exercise of which is guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, is not interfered with. It is also 
our duty not only to know the gospel, but to 
live by it day by day. If we do not we are 
not only violating the law of the land, but 
the law of God as well. Catholics are bound 
in conscience under the pain of sin to obey 
lawful authority and that. means the law of 
the land in which we live. 

In closing I should like to. believe that 
great army of silent Americans, those. who 
have died in order that we might lve, are 
hovering above and about us, and were it 
possible to pierce that great divide where 
time blends with eternity, they would bring 
to us a message—a message that would be, 
it is a sacred and holy thing to die in 
defense of one’s country—but that it is just 
as sacred and as holy to live for one’s coun- 
try. Let us so live that their deaths will not 
have been in vain—then we will be Ameri- 
cans, all. 


A Better Education for Our Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA . 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include in the Appendix 
an editorial from the March 5 issue of 
the Machinist, weekly publication of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
This editorial endorses the principle that 
revenue from our offshore oil reserves 
be used to improve badly impoverished 
school facilities throughout the United 
States, 

The editorial follows: 


A BETTER EpucaTIon ror OUR Kips? 


Do we want our kids to have as good an 
education as we had? Most of us want and 
expect our sons and daughters to have a lot 
better. 

Right now, in the United States Senate, 
there’s an argument going on that may make 
& lot of difference in how much and how 
good an education our children are going 
to get. 

The argument is about what to do with 
the oil reserve that lies under the waters 
along the coasts of the United States. 

One group in the Senate, prodded by the 
big oii companies, wants our Government to 
give away the rights to this oil to the States. 

Another group, led by Senator Lister HILL, 
of Alabama, wants to lease these rich fields 
to private operators and use the reyenue to 
rebuild our starving public-school system, 

PUBLIC LANDS FOR EDUCATION 

The idea of using revenue from publie 
lands for educational purposes is one of our 
oldest national policies. It’s been done since 
the earliest colonial times. Way back in 
1780, Congress said “No” to another attempt 
by. the States to lay claim to public lands. 
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In 1787, Congress: adopted ordinances specifi- 
cally setting aside every 16th section of 
the public lands west of the. Alleghenies to 
establish and maintain schools. 

“I doubt,” Daniel Webster once declared, 
“whether one single law or any lawgiver, 
ancient or modern, has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting character 
than the ordinance of 1787..* * * It .set 
forth and declared it to be the high and 
binding duty of the Government to support 
schools and advance the means of education.” 

In the next few weeks Congress is going 
to argue out and vote on this question of 
putting offshore oil reserves to work for our 
schools or giving them away for nothing. 
We are going to see whether the present 
Congress and its leaders have as much regard 
for the schooling and the future of our chil- 
dren as did the patriots who founded this 
country. 

CONDITIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 


If there is any doubt that the public 
schools need help, Senator HL dispelled 
that doubt in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee last week. Here are 
a few of the facts he presented: 

In Alabama, 200,000 pupils are in in- 
adequate school buildings and 129,000 have 
poorly trained teachers. 

South Dakota public schools today employ 
1,000 teachers with less than 1 year of col- 
lege training. A 

In Michigan there are 5,500 teachers who 
have not met the minimum requirements. 

In New Jersey, 900 classes are on double 
session and 750 classes are using makeshift 
classrooms, 

In North Carolina, 43,000 pupils went to 
school last year in hallways, basements, 
auditoriums and other makeshift quarters. 

In St. Louis, Mo., 92 percent of the male 
teachers support themselves and their fam- 
ilies by outside work after school or their 
wives work. .A majority believe that this 
makes them less effective as teachers. 

Our public school system isn’t as good as 
it used to be. The discovery of of] under our 
coastal waters gives us a means to rebuild 
our school system without raising taxes. 
Trouble is that the oil companies think they 
could make more money if these oil rights 
were given back to the States. 


The Conflict in Iran 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a timely article by that well-known 
journalist, Mr. Constantine Brown, 
which appeared in the Evening Star on 
March 3. Mr. Brown comments on the 
seriousness of the conflict that rages 
within Iran. He points out the dangers 
that exist for the free world. 

I commend this article to all Members 
of this House: 

Iran CONFLICT SERIOUS—UNITED STATES FEARS 
DISPUTE INVITES RED AtremMpr To App OIL 
NATION TO LIST OF SATELLITES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The conflict between Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh and Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi has produced a new and serious crisis 
in Iran. 

This crisis has been expected by Washing- 
ton for some time. Nevertheless, its erup- 
tion is causing very serious concern at the 
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Staté Department, which fears that it will 
give the Muscovites an excellent chance to 
fish in troubled ‘waters and take advantage 
of the situation to intervene to “liberate” 
the Iranian people. 

Top officials in Washington are worried 
lest the present events enable the men in 
the Kremlin to place strategic and vitally 
important Iran behind the Iron Curtain. 

Anti-American demonstrations, forcing 
American Embassy and point 4 personnel to 
keep off the Teheran streets, have already 
taken place. Communist-inspired mobs are 
howling that the new troubles are the prod- 
uct of intrigues by American capitalists. 

The conflict between the Shah and Mossa- 
degh has been going on for more than a 
year. The Shah, a-weak man, has attempted 
since last summer to leave Iran and go to 
Europe, where he could live without fear 
for his life. He has ample funds In Euro- 
pean banks; he also is the wealthiest land- 
lord in his own country. 

Last fall an arrangement was reported to 
have been made with Mossadegh whereby 
the Shah would be allowed to go to Swit- 
zerland or Spain on a lon7 leave of absence 
to look after his health. This agreement 
fell through when Mossadegh insisted that 
the Shah surrender his holdings in foreign 
currency to the state, which, In turn, would 
provide him with a monthly allowance in 
keeping with his rank and needs. Also, the 
Shah demanded that he be allowed to sell 
his lands to the farmers directly—an opera- 
tion which would require some 25 years. 
Mossadegh insisted that he sell his land- 
holdings to the Government which would 
pay him in Government bonds. 

Under these conditions, the Shah refused 
to take the opportunity to leave the coun- 
try and accepted the advice of court advisers 
to force a showdown with the aged but still 
powerful Premier. He was urged to make 
a test of popularity and was told that if 
the Iranian people had to choose between 
their King and a politician they would un- 
questionably side with the former. 

Things did not turn out that way. The 
plot leaked out and the hard core of Com- 
munists in Teheran saw a chance to cause 
increased confusion and disorder in the 
capital. 

The demonstration staged Saturday be- 
fore the royal palace is said to. have been 
less spontaneous than it appeared at first. 
There were many stooges of the Tudeh 
(Communist) Party who screamed “Death or 
the Shah.” At the same time a counter- 
demonstration by the followers of Mossadegh 
demanded loudly that the Premier remain 
in his present dominant position. The 
tragedy-comedy element was not lacking 
when the aged Premier fled in his pajamas 
to the building which houses the American 
point 4 staff. But he acted with his usual 
speed and fired the army chief of staff and 
arrested a number of officers—some on the 
active list—for plotting his overthrow. 

These arrests gave the Communists a 
chance to shout “American intrigues,” since 
a number of the officers had been trained 
at one time by the American military mis- 
sion. 

Mossadegh, in spite of his unyielding stand 
on the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian 
oilfields, is convinced that the future of his 
country is tied to that of the West. Like 
other Iranian political men, he fears Russia 
and the Tudeh Party which he has described 
as a Trogan horse, 

Mossadegh was also convinced that if he 
yielded to the weak Shah, who did not have 
the stamina to support effectively the last 
strongly prowestern Premier, General Raz- 
mara, Iran’s independence would not last 
long. It has been definitely ascertained that 
these latest violent eruptions were not of 
Mossadegh’s making. He was taken as much 
by surprise as all the western diplomats in 
Teheran, 


It seems probable that in this conflict be- 
tween the Shah and the Premier, Mossadegh 
will have the upper hand. But in the mean- 
time, conditions have worsened to such an 
extent because of this mew flareup that 
further dramatic developments, deeply af- 
fecting our position in the Middle East, are 
expected to occur in the near future, 


Have We the Courage To Insist Upon a 
Stable Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Henry Hazlitt, who writes for 
Newsweek and other publications, has 
written a timely article in the current 
issue of Newsweek on the subject “The 
Price of Disinflation.” ‘The basic ques- 
tion that Mr. Hazlitt poses is as to our 
willingness to face an uncertain future 
as we attempt to avoid the dangers re- 
sulting from this disinflation. I insert 
the article at this point in the RECORD: 

Tue Price or DISINFLATION 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

We shall soon learn whether the American 
people really want to halt inflation and 
whether they are willing to pay the price. 

President Eisenhower has shown great 
political courage in his own resolve to halt 
inflation. What is perhaps even rarer in 
our political life, he has shown a clear under- 
standing of the steps that must be taken. 
He and his chief financial advisers also see 
these steps in their proper order. First we 
must cut expeditures enough to balance the 
budget. From then on we can cut both ex- 
penditures and taxes by the same amount. 
Meanwhile we must stop using the banks as 
a dumping ground for additional Govern- 
ment securities, and stop holding down in- 
terest rates arbitrarily. In brief, we must 
stop inflating the money supply. 

But this program is already meeting seri- 
ous opposition. Even the Republicans in 
the House want to start cutting taxes right 
away, and talk about cutting expenditures 
later. (The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, however, at least made an excellent start 
by cutting the first spending bill before the 
new Congress from a requested $2,300,000,- 
000 to only $904,000,000.) 

Again, the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, ventured to make some 
rarely sensible and courageous remarks about 
price-support policy, and a Democratic Sen- 
ator has already called for his dismissal. 
Though Mr. Eisenhower has promised to 
support farm prices at 90 percent of parity 
until December 1954, as required by present 
law, the opposition is already talking hys- 
terically about the decline in farm prices and 
shouting that even the present inflationary 
support program is not enough. 

But the opposition to a halt in inflation 
threatens to become even greater than this. 
Nearly all of us think we are against infla- 
tion, but most of us, on examination, are 
two-faced about it. We are deflationists in 
our role as consumers, but inflationists in 
our role ‘as producers. We want to see the 
prices of what we buy go down, but the price 
of what we sell go up. 

City workers think food prices are too 
high; farmers think industrial wages are too 
high. Yet though beef and veal are still 
selling at retail at 193 percent above the 
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1935-39 level, as compared with only 91-per- 
cent above as the average for all items, many 
who presume to speak for the cattle raisers 
are already talking about the recent fall in 
beef prices as if it were an intolerable dis- 
aster. And though average weekly factory 
wages are 222 percent higher than in 1935-39, 
compared with an increase in living costs of 
only 91 percent, the American Federation of 
Labor recently called upon all its affiliated 
unions to press for still higher wage rates 
this year as a n measure to head off 
a major depression in 1954 or 1955. Another 
substantial boost in wage rates now, in fact, 
without a further expansion of the money 
supply to make the wage boost payable, 
would be precisely the way to bring on un- 
employment, 

But the opposition to halting inflation will 
not come merely from farm and union 
leaders. To halt inflation may requiro a 
further rise in interest rates. This will be 
opposed by many business borrowers at the 
banks—precisely because it would discourage 
a further expansion of bank credit. 

Just as inflation never means a uniform 
rise in all prices, so a halt to inflation would 
not mean a uniform stabilization of prices. 
On the contrary, the prices of some goods 
would be bound to fall; and the producers 
of these goods would start protesting. A 
halt in inflation would reveal, also, that the 
optimistic illusions which inflation breeds 
have resulted in the misdirection of invest- 
ment into industries whose facilities have 
become relatively overexpanded. These in- 
dustries would want inflation continued for 
their special benefit. 

The Eisenhower administration, in brief, 
must count the political cost of disinflation 
in advance, and be ready to pay it. And the 
rest of us must have the understanding to 
support it in that determination. 


Amendments to Corrupt Practices Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the St. Louis Post-Dispatch com- 
mented editorially on the report on pro- 
posed amendments to the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act made by the Subcom- 
mitte on Privileges and Elections, of 
which I had the honor to be chairman 
in the last Congress. That report 
pointed out the many abuses of and loop- 
holes in existing laws, made specific 
recommendations for amendatory leg- 
islation in the field of Federal elections, 
and stated that the present laws require 
immediate revision. 

The Post-Dispatch, after outlining a 
number of the detailed recommendations 
contained in the report; said, in conclu- 
sion: 

The report is something on which the new 
Congress can get to work if it wants to check 
a major threat to our democratic process. 
The men on Capitol Hill can move to control 
the high cost of electioneering, or they can 
leave candidates and officeholders more and 
more at the mercy of those who are willing 
to fill campaign coffers before election day 
in return for fayors after election day. 


I certainly hope, Mr. President, that 
the Congress will give prompt considera- 
tion to the question of the necessary cor- 
rective legislation, I ask unanimous 
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consent to have the Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

TO CONTROL CAMPAIGN COSTS 


Specific suggestions for controlling the 
high cost of electioneering have been made 
by Senator HENNINGS’ Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections. They are based on 
the study of actual abuses and loopholes. 
So, while the subcommittee is a creature of 
the last Congress, it speaks with a voice of 
experience which should command attention 
in the new. 

The report finds the chief weakness of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, the Hatch Act and the 
various State laws governing campaign 
spending to be in the multiplicity of com- 
mittees which are permitted to function 
without being required to make adequate 
accounting. 

Federal law now demands reports only 
from political groups functioning in two or 
more States. That may mean only the Re- 
publican and Democrat national committees. 
Even these report merely to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives who cannot do 
much about violations even if he discovers 
them. 

Federal law also sets a limit of $5,000 on 
individual contributions. Yet, the subcom- 
mittee found that an individual might freely 
give $100,000 to a one-State committee which 
might then expend the money with impunity. 
and immunity in behalf of a Federal office 
seeker. 

Some business and labor groups have spent 
large sums on political advertising without 
considering themlseves to be political com- 
mittees at all. Anonymous political adver- 
tising has gone unreported. Flagrant ad- 
vantage has been taken, according to the 
subcommittee, of the failure of existing law 
to require reports of sums spent for travel, 
stationery, and printing. 

Because of this laxness, more than $100,- 
000,000 may have been spent in the last 
national campaign even though the national 
committees were limited to $3,000,000 each, 
Actually, more than $6,000,000 was paid to 
radio and television stations, not counting 
what went to advertising agencies and others 
for arranging the programs. 

So the Hennings group suggests, for one, 
that Congress redefine the term “political 
committee.” It suggests further than all 
committees supporting Federal candidates be 
compelled to make full reports to a central 
agency, preferably a Senate-House commit- 
tee which could analyze and publicize this 
information. Uniform accounting and re- 
porting methods are recommended. And the 
cooperation of the legislatures should be 
sought in getting fair reports of sums spent 
by State committees for Federal candidates. 

At the same time, the increased cost of 
electioneering is recognized. National com- 
mitte ceilings should be raised to at least 
$10,000,000. State and local committees 
should be allowed to spend at least $50,000 
in support of a single Federal candidate; 
or, better still, they should be allowed to 
spend 10 cents for every vote cast in the pre- 
vious primary or general election up to a 
total of $250,000. 

This fiexible rule would permit greater 
spending in, say, New York, where more 
voters are to be reached, than in lets heavily 
populated States. 

Higher individual contributions also should 
be sanctioned, in the opinion of the sub- 
committee, but these should be reported and 
publicized before election day. 

All in all, this is a report in harmony 
witA the realities. It calls for tighter rules 
and more publicity. At the same time, it 


recognizes the need for higher spending 
limits. It suggests what the new ceilings 
should be, Perhaps even these figures should 
be higher, but at least they offer a concrete 
base for discussion. 

The Hennings report is something on which 
the new Congress can get to work if it wants 
to check a major threat to our democratic 
process. The men on Capitol Hill can move 
to control the high cost of electioneering, or 
they can leave candidates and office holders 
more and more at the mercy of those who 
are willing to fill campaign coffers before 
election day in return for favors after elec- 
tion day, 


Ambassador Clare Luce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recor an editorial from 
the Bridgeport Post of Wednesday, 
March 3, concerning the appointment 
of Mrs. Clare Booth Luce as Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 

As former secretary to Mrs. Luce dur- 
ing her career as Congresswoman from 
Connecticut, I feel qualified to echo the 
sentiments of the Post. 

Mrs. Luce’s talents and accomplish- 
ments are so well known to the American 
public that further amplification is un- 
necessary. 

Once the Italian people are exposed 
to the brilliance, warmth, and depth of 
feeling and understanding of Mrs. Luce, 
they will take her to their hearts and 
come to understand the reason for the 
affection and high regard held for her 
by the American people. 

Appointment of Mrs. Luce as Ambas- 
sador to Italy is a harbinger of improved 
relations between this country and the 
Republic of Italy. She will contribute 
greatly to the spiritual, economic, gov- 
ernmental, and friendly bonds existing 
between the two countries. She will 
work incessantly and effectively against 
communism while striving for the cher- 
ished goal of peace in the world. 

AMBASSADOR CLARE LUCE 

We are glad to have our news columns 
record the fact that first the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and then the entire 
Senate itself, in both cases by unanimous 
vote, have confirmed President Eisenhower's 
nomination of Connecticut’s Clare Boothe 
Luce to be our next Ambassador to Italy. « 

The enthusiastic approval which we have 
expressed in these columns over the appoint- 
ment of Mrs, Luce now gets an official sanc- 
tion which is all the more pleasing for being 
unanimous, Anything less would have been 
a disappointment. 

The only objections to Mrs. Luce's nomi- 
nation have been whispered ones and these 
have taken the form of an assertion that the 
appointment of a woman to such a post was 
contrary to Italian precedent. Maybe so, 
but wait until our Italian friends meet Clare 
Luce. 

We think that Chairman ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
expressed it very well when in discussing 
the question of whether Mrs. Luce should 
take her appointment now, immediately 
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before ‘the Italian elections or should wait 
until the elections are over, he said: 

“Even if she is appointed now, with her 
wonderful ability to sell a bill of goods for 
America, she should do a wonderful job.” 

There is no reason for appointing a woman 
to a post of such diplomatic responsibility 
just for the sake of her being a woman, 
nor for that matter is there any reason for 
appointing a man just for the sake of his 
being a man, 

The obligation on our part is to choose 
from among our best, and if the Italian 
people at this moment do not know that we’ 
have done so in this case, they will know 
soon enough, 


Butter and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 3, 1953: 


BUTTER AND PRICE SUPPORTS 


The sad plight of America’s butter indus- 
try offers a striking example of what can 
happen under a Government policy of arti- 
ficial aids which virtually supplants produc- 
tion for a free. market with production for 
a Government bounty. For it is quite ap- 
parent from the current situation that the 
cumulative effect of the price support pro- 
gram for butter is relentlessly destroying 
itself. 

To get a better picture of the situation, 
let’s go back to 1940. At that time the per 
capita consumption of butter in this country 
was 16.9 pounds. As recently as 1950 Ameri- 
cans ate 10.7 pounds of butter per person, 
but last year the figure dropped to 8.7 pounds 
and forecasts for this year figure the per 
capita consumption will be considerably less 
than 7 pounds, 

On the other hand, the per capita con- 
sumption of margarine has more than tripled 
since pre-war 1939 and last year, for the 
first time, the production of margarine was 
5 percer t greater than that of butter. Total 
margarine output was 1.3 billion pounds and 
it is expected to be considerably higher this 
year. 

There is a reason for this basic change in 
the national appetite from butter to marga- 
rine and that reason will be found primarily 
in the policy pursued by the dairy farmers 
and Government itself. The result of that 
policy has been to put butter out of a com- 
petitive price range with margarine because 
of a national farm program which keeps the 
price of butter pegged artificially high. 

Under the support program, the price of 
butter is now fixed at 90 percent of parity— 
a theoretical figure that seeks to establish a 
fair relationship between the price a farmer 
gets for his produce and the cost of what he 
must buy—irrespective of demand. Butter 
in the local market is selling in the neighbor- 
hood of 80 cents a pound while margarine 
can be purchased for about 30 cents per 
pound. 

The high price of butter is supported only 
by the purchases of the Federal Government 
which sometimes run as high as 2 million 
pounds a day, which is nearly half of the 
total output of the Nation's creameries. At 
the present time the Government has about 
83 million pounds of this unwanted butter 
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in storage and if the parity level is main- 
tained it is estimated that 250 million pounds 
eventually may be in storage. If the level 
were lowered, on the other hand, butter’s 
competitive position would be improved and 
the free market would take more. Then the 
Government, of course, would be required to 
buy less and the taxpayers, including the 
farmers, would reap the benefit of a tremen- 
dous saving. 

Thus, in the butter situation we have a 
clear picture of the spectacular effects of a 
price support program which tends to pre- 
vent production shifts toward a balanced 
supply in terms of demand and which en- 
courage uneconomic production. The result 
is mounting and unmanageable surpluses 
and huge cost to the taxpayers. 

Many farmers already are acutely aware of 
the seriousness of the situation and are call- 
ing for fundamental changes in the Federal 
agricultural policy. But pressure for the 
program continues in many quarters in the 
name of helping the farmer despite the sober 
lesson pointed up by the butter situation 
that a program of artificial aids may destroy 
the very thing it is designed to protect. 


Many Intangible Benefits From the 


Tennessee River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial from 
the February 7 issue of the Florence 
(Ala.) Times: 


Many INTANGIBLE BENEFITS FROM THE 
TENNESSEE RIVER 


Commercial fishing, harvesting of mussel 
shells for the button industry, and increased 
use of Tennessee River waters for recreation 
are among the growing benefits being derived 
by the people of the valley from their lakes 
and tributaries thereto. 

A recent TVA report pointed out that rec- 
reation has become big business in the val- 
ley. At the end of 1951, latest for which 
complete statistics are available, there were 
1,723 privately owned summer cottages and 
18,000 pleasure boats on TVA lakes and 
shores. In addition, there now are around 
the lakes 12 State parks, 18 county and 20 
municipal parks, 230 boat docks, and 27 
group camps. A fair share of these prop- 
erties and facilities are embraced by the 
Muscle Shoals district. By the end of 1951 
more than 1,000 acres of shore lands had 
been purchased by 38 organizations or indi- 
viduals for development as sites for pri- 
vate clubs. 

By no means have all the potential sites 
for recreation been utilized either here at 
Muscle Shoals or elsewhere. The avail- 
ability of sites in the immediate vicinity of 
large urban or industrial areas may be lim- 
ited by aesthetically unattractive waters or 
by bacterial contamination which endangers 
health. But this is all the more reason why 
Colbert and Lauderdale Counties should take 
some steps to acquire proper lake frontage 
in the foreseeable future for the establish- 
ment of public beaches for the use of our 
citizens. 

While no very satisfactory dollar value or 
expenditure for recreation can be very clearly 
arrived at, it has been announced that tour- 
ists spent $485,000,000 in Tennessee alone 
during 1951. No one would question the fact 


that a considerable portion of expenditures 
by tourists visiting the Tennessee Valley is 
directly or indirectly related to recreational 
use of the valley’s water resources. 

Aside from purely recreational aspects, 
records of commercial fishing available only 
for North Alabama’s TVA reservoirs, show 
that for 1951 a total of 1,600,000 pounds 
were reported. This catch yielded $415,000. 

Furthermore 10,500 tons of mussel shells 
worth $315,000 were taken from main stream 
reservoirs in 1951. Most of these came from 
Kentucky reservoir. The total represented 
about 80 percent of the shells used in the 
entire button industry. 

The Times and Tri-Cities Daily think it 
is well for all residents of the Tennessee 
Valley to be aware of the many direct and 
indirect benefits which we, as a whole, are 
receiving from the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. Let no one believe that our 
future is not inextricably wrapped up in the 
way we take care of our river. It is our one 
priceless possession. It is one of the most 
thoroughly and scientifically developed rivers 
in the world. In fact we can think of no 
other river that can match it. We are the 
richer for it. It will take care of us, in 
many ways, as long as we take care of it. 
Never forget this. 


The Excess-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


’ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been disturbed by statements ap- 
pearing in the press and on the radio in 
the last few days concerning the excess- 
profits tax which expires on July 1, 
1953. Fear has been expressed that if 
the excess-profits tax is allowed to ex- 
pire it will result in a serious loss in 
revenue. Such statements are apparent- 
ly based upon a misconception of the 
effect of this tax on our economy. In 
an address before representatives of the 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
on February 24, 1953, I made the follow- 
ing comment with respect to the excess- 
profits tax: 

We must give encouragement to efforts of 
American industry to expand and modernize 
not only to attain a sound and healthy econ- 
omy but also to have a sound and efficient 
revenue system. Any revenue system which 
hampers American enterprises in such ef- 
forts is not only a real threat to a healthy 
economy, but actually retards the production 
of income. And, the production of income 
is the key to providing for tax revenues. 

Not only is the excess-profits tax woefully 
defective as a revenue producer, yielding only 
$2 billion out of a total corporate yield of 
$25 billion, but because of its very nature, 
it has a strong and decided tendency to hold 
earnings down to a static base-period level. 
By doing this, the law not only encourages 
waste and inefficiency, but reduces the in- 
come which would be subject to the ordinary 
corporate tax. I believe that after this tax 
terminates, there will be realized almost im- 
mediately a sharp pick-up in the income 
subject to the ordinary corporate tax, 


In Canada there is no excess-profits 
tax to impede new, growing, and expand- 
ing businesses and to encourage waste 
and inefficiency, Because they have 
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been careful not to enact repressive taxes 
like the excess-profits tax, the Canadians 
have been able to make substantial cuts 
in their taxes, both corporate and indi- 
vidual, and keep their budget balanced: 
I am firmly convinced that because of 
the oppressing effect of the excess- 
profits tax on production and expansion 
and the fact that it encourages waste, 
extravagance, and a loss in efficiency, 
that its termination will actually result 
in a gain in revenue and not a loss. In 
this conclusion I find that I am sup- 
ported by the following statement con- 
tained in the March monthly bank let- 
ter of the National City Bank of New 
York, released for publication on 
Wednesday morning, March 4. I quote 
the following from this statement which 
is based upon a survey of current business 
conditions in the country: 

On the revenue side, doubts as to reliability 
of budget estimates apply particularly to the 
excess-profits tax. This is due partly to the 
decline in corporate income before taxes 
which, as reported in the article on 1952 
corporate earnings in this letter, caused 
many concerns to drop out of the excess- 
profits tax bracket. It is due partly also to 
growing suspicion that the amount of reve- 
nue lost through reductions in net income— 
either because of extra expense to avoid 
excess-profits tax, or because of ventures 
which are not engaged in because of excess- 
profits tax—may substantially offset the 


ps revenue realized from excess-profits 
Moreover, if this tax, with its innumerable 
problems, is not permitted to terminate on 
June 30, 1953, many organizations that have 
been urging the Congress to grant relief 
where the tax is bearing down inequitably 
will probably succeed in getting some legis- 
lation through the present session of Con- 
gress which will further reduce the present 
yield, and possibly even offset it entirely. 

On the other hand, if the tax is permitted 
to terminate, many present wasteful prac- 
tices now being availed of as deductions will 
no doubt be eliminated, thus increasing the 
total of corporate profits subject to normal 
and surtax. 

Aside from revenue considerations, if this 
tax is extended the congressional tax-writing 
committees might well be bogged down for 
months in dealing with applications for re- 
lief instead of getting ahead on their long- 
range program of tax reform for which they 
have already collected a mass of information 
now awaiting analysis. 

All this is on account of a tax which has 
been thoroughly discredited and which al- 
most everyone agrees should be allowed to 
expire in a comparatively short time anyway. 


No one is more desirous of a balanced 
budget than I. No one is more desirous 
of a healthy economy than I. For these 
reasons I am particularly concerned 
about statements suggesting continua- 
tion of the excess profits tax. This tax 
must terminate on July 1, 1953, as sched- 
uled to remove one great obstacle to a 
balanced budget. It is preventing rev- 
enue dollars from being realized, It is 
reducing revenue dollars which have al- 
ready been realized through the crea- 
tion of deductions for ameunts spent in 
wasteful and inefficient practices. The 
only way we can stop this drain upon 
our economy and upon our revenues is 
to terminate the tax. The upsurge in 
tax dollars resulting from the removal 
of the excess profits tax will more than 
offset any “paper losses” which can be 
ascribed to its repeal. 
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Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First 
Baptist Church of Holden, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
this month of March, the First Baptist 
Church of Holden, Mo., celebrates its 
75th anniversary. Dr. George S. Reuter, 
Jr., who has served the church in many 
capacities, has written a brief history of 
the church and some of its prominent 
leaders over the last three-quarters of a 
century. 

I ask unanimous consent to include Dr. 
Reuter’s report in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Love To TELL THE STORY 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

It will soon be 75 years since the First 
Baptist Church of Holden, Mo., became a 
reality. The writer takes pride that he has 
had an opportunity of service in this august 
body. The record shows that he was able 
to serve as a Sunday school teacher (1938- 
42), (1948-52), Sunday school treasurer 
(1938-39), Sunday school general superin- 
tendent (1942—resigned to enter the service 
before the expiration of his term but after 
he had led in the installation of the six- 
point record system), church moderator 
(1948-49), executive board member from the 
church to the Johnson County Baptist As- 
sociation (1951-52), and ordained Southern 
Baptist deacon (1951-52—he was ordained in 
the same service that Rev. V. B. Skinner was 
to the ministry). 

He served as a messenger to the 1940, 1941, 
1949, 1951, and 1952 Johnson County Baptist 
Association, and in the latter, he led the 
successful campaign to secure the 1953 con- 
vention at the Holden church. He served 
as a messenger to the Missouri State Baptist 
General Association in Springfield in October 
1951, and the Southern Baptist Convention 
in Miami, Fla., in May 1952. During the lat- 
ter period, he also visited the Southern Bap- 
tist missions in Cuba. His mother, Mrs. 
Laura E. Reuter, a long-time Sunday school, 
missionary and church officer accompanied 
him on these trips, also as a messenger. 
She was a long-time president of the Mary's 
and Martha's. 

Many members of his family have been 
and are members of this dearly beloved 
church, including his late and lamented 
father, Judge G. S. Reuter. The writer and 
his mother gave the air-cooling system to 
the church in memory of Judge Reuter. 
These same two with Mrs. Fred Miller pre- 
sented three plaques of church history to 
the church, which now adorn the walls. 
These were made from records kept by the 
late Miss Laura Effie Tackitt. 

The first plaque tells that the church was 
organized March 23, 1878, in Daniels Hall on 
Second Street (now the site of the Central 
Missouri Telephone Co.). Rev. Robert Har- 
ris, Rev. S. D, Fulton, and Rev. C. N. Wester 
were the ministers present. The former 
preached the ordination sermon, 

Reverend Wester, R. B. Johnson, T. J. ANI- 
son, Willis Teft, Jacob Parkhurst, Millard 
Parkhurst, Seth Cook, T. H. Miller, Mary 
Garnett, Sarah Teft, and Rebecca Lane were 
the original members. Mary S. Johnson, 
Mamie Johnson, Lizzie Miller, and Mecca 
Miller were added at the first meeting and 
are recognized as original members, too. 


Mamie Johnson, long Mrs. J, V. Murray, 
resides in Warensburg, but her first love is 
still Holden and this beloved church, She 
still retains her membership in this church. 

The second plaque tells that on April 28, 
1878, the Sunday school was organized with 
Rev. C. N. Wester as superintendent and 
Millard Parkhurst as secretary. 

This plaque also tells that Reverend Wester 
was the first pastor. He received $550 and 
board. R. B. Johnson gave $200 and boarded 
him and T, J. Allison gave $100.- 

The third plaque indicates that this 
church was admitted to the Johnson and 
Lafayette Association at Concord on August 
23, 1878. Reverend Wester, R. B. Johnson, 
T. J. Allison, and Millard Parkhurst served 
as messengers to this meeting. The final 
paragraph notes that Reverend Wester was 
the first and third pastor of the church, 

The first church building was erected in 
1879 at a cost of $4,500. Rev. N. Newman was 
the pastor, While Dr. S. E. Ewing was pastor 
(the same gentleman who preached for Rev. 
W.M. Martin in 1936, when the writer joined 
this church), the church was destroyed by 
fire. It was also rebuilt under Pastor Ewing. 
Dr. J. P. Greene, of William Jewell College, 
gave the dedicatory sermon. Dr, Greene's 
afternoon text was John 21:16 and in the 
evening John 1:9. 

This church has had as pastors: C. N. 
Wester, I. N. Newman, W. T. Russell, W. H. 
Williams, F. M. Wadley, B. G. Manard, Ed- 
ward James, J. T. Osborne, P. J. Dickinson, 
Dr. S. E. Ewing, Vinton C, Northrup, J. W. 
Beyille, T. L. Porvell, J. T. Nevins, L. J. 
Harris, and J. M. Daniel. 

The church is proud of its history but par- 
ticularly salutes its pastors since 1912, as 
they are better remembered by the present 
membership. Since September 11, 1912, 
when the Johnson County Baptist Associa- 
tion came into being at the Elm Springs 
Baptist Church, they have been: W. C, Fer- 
guson (1912-14), George E. Barham 

(1914-17), F. L; Alexander (1917-19), H. S. 
Thornhill (1919-24), B. F. Heaton (1924-30), 
R. R. Watts (1930-33), W. M. Martin 
(1933-38), Dr. Earl Harding (1938-43), J. B. 
Rose (1943-46), (Jim Thomas served as in- 
terim pastor during the Rose tenure), Den- 
nis Barnes (1946-48), J. B. Maxwell 
(1948-49), Dr. A. C. Kruer (1949-50), V. B. 
Skinner (1951-53). The Reverend George C. 
Monroe, dearly beloved saint, served on sev- 
eral occasions as interim pastor. The pres- 
ent building program is under the leadership 
of Reverend Skinner. The parsonage was 
erected and Reverend Maxwell was the first 
to reside in it. 

Miss Elizabeth T. Current is the general 
chairman of the 75th celebration. It is evi- 
dent that only good will come from this 
fine leadership. 

Miss Dora Grubb was the first person to 
be baptized in the second church building. 
J. F. Ritner and George E. McDonald built 
the building on the same site. At first the 
church had approved rebuilding on the 
Hagermeyer lots. T. H. Miller, L. M. Horn, 
Alice Simpson, T. C. Carter, and Dr. J. T. 
Simpson (cousin of the writer) constituted 
the building committee. The Campbell Glass 
& Paint Co., of Kansas City, furnished the 
beautiful windows at a total cost of $200. 

The clerks have included Elbert Lon Cooter, 
who died in 1952 and willed to the church 
half of Johnson-Cooter estate. Since 1913 
they have been: G. W. Estes (1913-18), L. H. 
Rose (1918-24), A. E. Conwell (1924-27), G. V. 
Redford (1927-37), Miss Elizabeth T. Cur- 
rent (1937-38), J. M. Miller (1938-39), Miss 
Elizabeth T, Current (1939-43), Mrs. Tru- 
man Henry (1943-46), Mrs. H. N. Steintl 
(1946-48), and Mrs. Lewis Maskar (1948-53). 

The general Sunday-school superintend- 
ents since 1913 have been: T. H. Miller (1913- 
16), R. Oscar Smith (1916-17), T. C. Raker 
(1917-18), Mrs. Edward James (1918-19), 
Will L. Cotter (1919-33), T. C. Raker (1933-— 
37), Miss Emma McClain (1937-42), Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr. (1942), Miss Emma Mc- 
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Clain (acting September 1942-43), Harry 
Barnett (1943-45), R. Oscar Smith (1945- 
50), Webster C. Brown (1950-51), and Leon- 
ard Cochran (1951-53). 

The executive board members since 1913 
have been: Dr. O. E. Wallace (1913-14), T. H. 
Miller (1914-29), Cleve Joy (1929-30) , George 
B. Lentz (1930-33), R. J. Bowman (1933-35), 
Charles L. Strange (1935-42), Leonard Coch- 
ran (1943-44), Harry Barnett (1944-46), Dave 
Ring (1946-48), Webster C: Brown (1948- 
50), George Bollin and Dr. George S. Reuter, 
Jr., completed the unexpired term, as Brown 
and Bollin both resigned during the year, Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr. (1951-52), and Forrest 
E. Reynolds (1952-53). 

The Baptist Young People's Society 
changed to the Baptist Training Union and 
these directors since 1913 have been: Owen 
Meredith (1913-14), Jesse V. Buster (1914- 
16), Will S. Kirk (1916-17), Miss Anna Cas- 
well (1917-18), Miss Grace Penrose (1918- 
20), Miss Emma McClain (1920-21), L. H. 
Rose (1921-22), Miss Anna Wolf (1922-23), 
Miss Emma McClain (1923-24), Mrs. G. V. 
Redford (1924-25), Miss Emma McClain 
(1925-27), Dr. James F. Heaton (1927-28), 
Harold Calvert (1928-29), Miss Mattie Brown 
(1929-30), Mrs. H, Hayenor (1930-32), Mrs. 
R. J. Bowman (1932-33), Mrs. W. M. Martin 
(1933-38), Mrs. George C. Hurt (1938-39), 
Miss Hazelwood Ridenhour (1939-40), Miss 
Elizabeth T. Current (1940-43), Mrs. H. L. 
Mahnken (1943-46), Webster C. Brown 

(1946-50), Troy E. Hirni (1950-51), Mrs. Wil- 
liam Carter (1951-52), and Miss Lucy Taylor 
(1952-53). 

Since 1913 the WMU have had the follow- 
ing presidents: Mrs. J. T. Simpson (1913-15), 
Mrs. O. E. Wallace (1915-17), Mrs. Gordon 
Batsell (1917-18), Mrs. J. T. Simpson (1918- 
19), Mrs. Edward James (1919-20), Mrs. H. S. 
Thornhill (1920-23), Mrs. Ode Hamilton 
(1923-24), Mrs. Bettie Bailey (1924-27), Mrs. 
B. F. Heaton (1927-30), Mrs. J. E. Car- 
michael (1930-31), Mrs. H. L. Mahnken 
(1931-36), Mrs. C. H. Funk (1936-37), Mrs. 
H. L Mahnken (1937-38), Mrs. C. H. Sker- 
lock (1938-39), Mrs. Fred Miller (1939-41), 
Mrs. Henry Reynolds (1941-42), Mrs, George 
C. Hurt (1942-46), Mrs. William Carter 
(1946-48), Mrs. H. L. Mahnken (1948-50), and 
Mrs. H. L. Osborne (1950-53). 

The church treasurers since 1920 have 
been: A. E. Coy (1920-33), Dr. H. L. Mabn- 
ken (1933-48), and Prof. J. Olan Markland 
(1948-53). 


Washington Post Condemns Errors of 
Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is news when the editorial 
writers on the Washington Post admit 
that the late Mr. Roosevelt committed 
some errors at Yalta. The editorial of 
March 4 speaks for itself. It may have 
included our agreement that Stalin would 
have the right to dismantle $2 billion 
worth of German industry at the expense 
of the American taxpayer who has paid 
that much or more to rehabilitate the 
German economy. 

The editorial is included at this point 
in the RECORD: 

‘THE ERRORS OF YALTA 

James Russell Lowell says somewhere in 
the Bigelow Papers that a merciful provi- 
dence has fashioned us hollow in order that 
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we might our principles swallow. This was 
the major trouble at Yalta. Spurred by his 
military advisers to get Russia into the 
Pacific war by hook or by crook, F: D. R. “per- 
suaded” Stalin to tear up his neutrality pact 
with the Japanese—a natural forerunner of 
all that happened to the Yalta accords. In 
this unmoral atmosphere there could be no 
different outcome; the encouragement of dis- 
honor is not the foundation for building 
good faith and in alternative undertakings. 

Charles E. Bohlen in his testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
omits this consideration in his evaluation of 
Yalta. He says there was no alternative to 
the agreements, though he admits there are 
two legitimate criticisms—the nonpartici- 
pation of Nationalist China and the fact that 
the concessions turned out to be unnecessary 
from a military point of view. Not only was 
the purchase made in dishonor, however, but 
the particular agreement on Germany is 
based upon what Lord Curzon once called 
the most “vicious” of all peace terms, viz, 
the wholesale transfer of populations, such 
as the Volksdeutsch back to Germany proper. 

What, however, sticks most in the Ameri- 
can craw, in our opinion, is that F. D. R. 
came to this far-reaching and comprehensi- 
ble settlement without some form of legisla- 
tive concurrence. 


Pull Up a Cabinet Seat for Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal: 

PULL Up A CABINET SEAT FoR WELFARE 


It could be that Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, as 
Director of the Federal Security Agency, will 
succeed where Oscar Ewing, her predecessor, 
failed. This is not because Mrs. Hobby is 
more beautiful than Mr. Ewing, as she is. 
It is rather that she is part of another ad- 
ministration, one which has given reassur- 
ances (as she herself in the last few days 
has done) that there will be no socialized 
medicine. 

The point is President Eisenhower's plan to 
transform the FSA into a department of 
Government with its Director to be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 

The road to this goal seems to be well oiled. 
Senator Tart, as majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, emerged Monday from a conference with 
the President and said Republican leaders 
were generally agreed on an Eisenhower re- 
organization plan to create a Department of 
Welfare. 

The last time this was tried, 2 years or so 
ago, there was a major storm in Congress. 
It was one of Harry S. Truman’s most cher- 
ished reorganization schemes, He sent the 
plan to Congress and the American Medical 
Association sailed into action. At the vortex 
of the disturbance was Oscar Ewing, stout 
supporter of compulsory health insurance, 
as was Mr. Truman. 

The great fear of the opposition was that 
this would give an entering wedge to public- 
health insurance and the new system of 
medical care for which the New Deal and Fair 
Deal had so long argued. In fact, it was 
almost as if Mr. Truman planned it that way. 
His reorganization scheme would have put 
the Public Health Service into the new 
Department. The combination of Public 
Health Service, Oscar Ewing, and Democratic 


platform commitments was too much. Con- 
gress battered it down. 

Mr. Truman had gone considerably farther 
than the Hoover Commission had recom- 
mended. That was his big trouble. The 
latter had urged a Cabinet-level Department 
of Social Security, Education, and Indian 
Affairs. The Commission painstakingly set 
about to exclude all Federal health activi- 
ties from this reorganization. 

These were to be put in a United Medical 
Administration. The Hoover Commission 
found something of the sort to be necessary, 
with some 24 million persons in the United 
States being eligible for Federal medical care. 
Administering this care were (and still are) 
some 40 agencies and 4 major departments 
spending around $2 billion a year in poorly 
coordinated, often duplicated and wasteful 
services. Mr. Truman would have taken a 
shorter cut. 

It is noteworthy that President Eisen- 
hower’s plan was announced about a week 
after he (and Mrs. Hobby) met a group of 
leaders of AMA. This seems to mean that 
doubts and fears have been removed, that 
the plan has the best of chances. 

It is not a new idea, even among Repub- 
licans. Warren Harding proposed a Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare in 1923. A 
Republican platform subsequently embraced 
the idea. In 1937, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
went to it in earnest, and an omnibus re- 
organization bill which included the new 
Department was passed in the Senate, only 
to die in a welter of unfinished business in 
the House. 

Even more so today is there reason for the 
new arrangement. The social-security sys- 
tem had grown beyond its experimental be- 
ginnings. The time has come for review and 
consolidation. Federal education activities 
need defining and should be established in 
principle. Retirement systems—public, pri- 
vate, and special—need coordination. Here 
is the place for economy and better service, 
The reasonableness is so clear that none 
should be surprised if Mrs. Hobby makes it, 
though it did take a compromise, 


Stalin’s Death May Help End Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Isaac 
Don Levine from the Washington Daily 
News of March 3, 1953: 

Sratin’s DEATH May HELP END KOREAN WAR 

(Nore.—Isaac Don Levine, author of the 
following article, is an acknowledged au- 
thority on Soviet Russia. He was a pioneer 
in the 1920’s in exposing communism as a 
dictatorship. Mr. Levine was born in Rus- 
sia and came to the United States in 1911. 
He has been a newspaperman and free- 
lance writer since 1921. He wrote the first 
biography of Stalin. The opinions expressed 
in this article are the author’s own.) 


(By Isaac Don Levine) 


The end of the Korean war within a mat- 
ter of several months is likely to prove the 
first major global repercussion of the passing 
of Stalin from the seat of supreme power in 
Moscow. 

The Kremlin’s announcement of the near- 
fatal stroke suffered by the dictator, coming 
as it did 48 hours after it had occurred, may 
indeed mean that Stalin already is dead. 
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That the men of the Politburo were ter- 
rified by Stalin's sudden collapse Sunday 
night is shown by their delay in releasing 
the news to the Russian people and the 
world. 

However, whether Stalin lingers on for 
months or whether his demise is a matter 
of hours or days, his passing from supreme 
control is of stupendous moment to the 
world. It promises to open a new chapter 
in history. 

The fear which ever haunts the inner 
clique in the Kremlin is the key to the com- 
ing developments on the world stage. The 
heirs to Stalin’s mantle are sure to put on 
a facade of truculence in their dealings with 
the outside world and to unleash at home 
a new wave of terror to consolidate their 
power. 

But under the cover of a smokescreen of 
bravado the Kremlin will seek to execute a 
cautious and crafty retreat from its advanced 
positions on the global front. The junta in 
the Kremlin will not take any chances with 
a counterattack from the outside while it 
is preoccupied inside with the problem of 
the succession of power and with the danger 
of a breakdown in the morale of the Com- 
munist henchmen everywhere. 

For the passing of Stalin is a severe blow 
to the morale of the Soviet occupation forces 
in East Germany and Austria, in Poland and 
in the Balkans. This the Kremlin knows 
only too well. It is keenly aware that Stalin's 
end is a blow to the morale of the Red fight- 
ers in Indochina and Malaya and on the 
streets of Teheran. Above all, it is a grievous 
shock to the Red armies on the battlefields 
of Korea. 

We may therefore look forward, first, to an 
indirect Soviet approach to settle the Ko- 
rean conflict on the most favorable terms 
offered by us during the 1952 armistic nego- 
tiations. Such a settlement would be re- 
garded by the Kremlin as a prelude to an 
overall global settlement which would in- 
sure the retention by the Soviet aggressors 
of all the loot and possessions seized during 
and after World War II. 

Simultaneous with a Soviet diplomatic 
offensive to end the Korean conflict with the 
Reds in possession of most of North Korea, 
we may look forward to a vigorous campaign 
by the followers of Aneurin Bevan in Britain, 
of Lombardo Toledano in Latin America, and 
of the neutralists in Western Europe. 

The Kremlin’s faithful followers through- 
out the world will be marshaled in a renewed 
crusade for peace and against American war- 
mongering. But this time the campaign may 
find a more favorable soil and lead to the 
complete collapse of the projected European 
defense system. 

The entire structure of American foreign 
and domestic policy faces a revolutionary 
readjustment, The policy of containment 
which we had followed for years was in 
reality tantamount to a holding operation 
until Stalin’s death. Now that Stalin has 
passed out of the picture we hardly are pre- 
pared for the consequences. 

These are some of the facts which will be 
challenging the Nation in the weeks to come: 

The threat of aggressive war on the part 
of the Soviets is bound to recede, forcing a 
reappraisal of America’s rearmament at home 
and defense preparedness abroad. 

The prospect of a widening rift between 
the United States, on one hand, and the 
Western European nations, on the other, in 
devising a workable new policy in dealing 
with Moscow. 

The possibility of a deflationary reaction 
in the world markets which might be re- 
fiected in our own economy to the point of a 
considerable rescission due to the anticipated 
curtailment of war orders. 

The resurgence of violent opposition to the 
Communist usurpers in all the’satellite coun- 
tries—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Albania—with consequent 
pressure upon the United States for ea in 
effecting their liberation, 
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The likelihood of a sudden rise in the num- 
ber of defectors from the Soviet military and 
civil services abroad, reflecting the fall in the 
morale of the Communist ruling caste. 

The paramount question before the Eisen- 
hower administration is whether we will give 
the jittery successors to Stalin the oppor- 
tunity to entrench themselves and build up 
their power for further aggression at a later 
date. Or can we devise psychological and 
diplomatic measures which will put Soviet 
imperialism in full retreat? 


Memorial Coal Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


CF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 8 years the coal miners of America 
and the management of the coal indus- 
try have sought at various times to in- 
duce the past Postmaster General to 
honor the loss of life of the men who 
work in the mines and the management 
and leadership of the great coal industry 
by dedicating to them and this industry 
a memorial coal stamp through the Post 
Office Department. 

An effort: was made again last year 
backed by the mining industry and the 
men who toiled in the mines and vigor- 
ously supported by a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress yet, for some unknown 
reason, we were unable, even though 12 
stamps were issued last. year by the Post 
Office Department, to have a memorial 
coal stamp issued. 

We are making an effort again in this 
Session with the hope that the new Post- 
master General will bring this deserved 
honor to the great coal industry and the 
more than 115,000 men who have lost 
their lives in the coal mines. 

In this connection I am glad to state 
that the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from my State of Illinois 
have passed the following resolution 
asking that the Congress of the United 
States urge that a memorial stamp to 
the miners and the mine industry be 
issued in this year 1953: 

House Resolution 32 

Whereas although the United States Post 
Office Department has issued myriad special 
commemorative stamps there has never been 
a stamp issued in honor of the great Ameri- 
can coal industry or the great American coal 
miner; and 

Whereas the first discovery of coal on the 
North American Continent was made in 1669 
by Father Hennepin in what is now La Salle 
County, Ill.; and 

Whereas coal is America’s and mankind's 
greatest natural resource and the corner- 
stone of our industrial economy; and 

Whereas the heroic valor of the more than 
115,000 American coal miners who have lost 
their lives in the course of their noble voca- 
tion ought to be commemorated in a very 
special fashion and enshrined in the hearts 
and minds of all Americans; and 

Whereas the State of Illinois is a large 
coal-producing State and is eternally in- 
debted to the coal miner; and 

Whereas although repeated requests have 
been made during the last 8 years to the 
office of the Postmaster General for a com- 
memorative stamp in honor of the coal in- 


dustry and the coal miner, no action has 
yet been taken: Therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we respectfully request the 
Postmaster General and the Members of 
the Congress of the United States to 
give immediate affirmative consideration to 
the issuance of a special postage stamp, 
commemorating the coal industry and the 
coal miners of America, and bearing the 
fitting inspection: “That our dead shall not 
have died in vain”; and that a suitable copy 
of this resolution be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of state to the Honorable Arthur Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the United 
States, and to each of the Members of the 
83d Congress from the State of Illinois, 
Adopted by the house February 17, 1953. 
WARREN L. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Frep W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Needed: A Coordinated Offensive Against 
the Philosophy of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an 
article by a St. Louis newspaperman, 
Sam Lambert, entitled “Needed: A Coor- 
dinated Offensive Against the Philoso- 
phy of Communism.” It is a condensa- 
tion of an outline prepared by him which 
I had the pleasure of reading and offer- 
ing comment. 

I do not know whether this approach 
to attacking communism would meet 
with approval in Senator McCartuy’s, 
Senator -JENNER’s, or Congressman 
VELDE’s eyes, but I think they all will 
agree it contains much food for thought. 

I also want to place in the RECORD a 
United Press news item appearing in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch which presents 
another approach to combating com- 
munism. It is entitled “Ford Foundation 
Sets Up Fund for Survey of Dangers in 
Methods Used in Combating Commu- 
nism.” 

The articles follow: 

NEEDED: A COORDINATED OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNISM 
(By Sam Lambert) 

Communism is not just an economic 
system, it is a complete way of life. Karl 
Marx's philosophy, called dialectical materi- 
alism, preceded the Communist Manifesto 
and Das Kapital. Marx’s determinism was 
diverted by Lenin into a program of conspir- 
acy based on deceit and force. Stalin added 
mass terror and violence to create a mono- 
lithic state, which optimistically is supposed 
to wither away. However, Stalin, and the 
other Marxists, have always been very vague 
about how this withering is to occur. 

As long as it actively retains its determin- 
ism and foolish optimism, the Kremlin will 
remain uncompromising and aggressive. It 
claims to know the path—the only path— 
of the future. Dialectical materialism, as 
Eugene Lyons has said, is “the smuggest and 
most convenient philosophy ever adapted by 
a ruling caste to its political needs.” 

The conflict between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves is primarily, but not only, one of 
ideologies. 
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The western concept of individual dignity 
and freedom has been influenced by such di- 
vergent beliefs and philosophies as demo- 
cratic socialism, economic and political lib- 
eralism, Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, 
pragmatism, and naturalism. However, little 
attempt has been made to coordinate these 
against philosophic communism. Nor has 
an adequate effort been made to defeat com- 
munism on its own grounds, materialism. 

Since 1903, Socialists have bitterly opposed 
Communists. Catholicism also offers a way 
of life as an alternative to communism. But 
a convinced Communist, unless disillusioned 
by the hard facts of experience, seldom will 
be influenced by opposing philosophies or 
even listen to them. Communism should be 
met head on on its own grounds. And it can 
be defeated. 

Some sources for a counterattack: Sidney 
Hook's works. The Meeting of East and West, 
by F. S. C. Northrop, especially chapter 6. 
The Philosophy of Communism, by Charles 
J. McFadden, is a comprehensive analysis by 
a Catholic. Historical Materialism and the 
Economics of Karl Marx, by Benedetto Croce 
(introduction by A. D. Lindsay) is an 
Hegelian approach. 

Here are some specific approaches that 
might be considered: 

1. Hammer away at the democratic legacy 
in Marx that has been neglected by Lenin 
and Stalin. Marx's “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” was r.ainly a defensive program to 
be set up once the bulk of the populace had 
been wou over (not tricked). ‘The Russian 
Communists use unbridled force to compel 
the workers and peasants to accept their 
domination. Marx's views were broader, less 
dogmatic than Russian communism—espe- 
cially its purge of scientists. 

2. Marx, in substituting materialism for 
idealism in Hegel's dialectic, claimed he was 
putting Hegel on his feet. Perhaps it was 
just on his side. This writer has sometimes 
felt Marx merely substituted the word “mat- 
ter” for the “idea” of Hegel. This leaves him 
open to the same charges he levels against 
Hegel. Marx's “materialism” is quite broad, 
is compatible in some respects with both 
pragmatism and Thomism. 

3. Attack the dialectic, the core of the 
Communist’s determinism. The dialectic 
(progression through synthesizing opposites) 
is only a method of thinking, like the syl- 
logism. While of value, it is not the end- 
all-be-all here, 

4. Marx tended to ignore epistemology (the 
study of what is valid in knowledge). Al- 
though western thought since Descartes has 
often overemphasized this branch of phi- 
losophy, some epistemological problems are 
legitimate. Marx said his goal was to change 
the world, not to interpret it. But interpre- 
tation and understanding can be of value; 
here Marx thought ignoring a problem 
solved it. 

5. Dialectical materialism uses Aristotelian 
logic as a springboard and tackling dummy. 
However, there have been philosophical de- 
velopments since Marx's time, such as the 
revival of Thomas Aquinas and the develop- 
ment of non-Aristotelian logic, mathematics, 
and semantics. These might be investigated 
for possibiliti¢és—for example, the works of 
Russell, Whitehead, Frege, Carnap, North- 
rop, etc. 

6, Northrop (from Hook) claims Commu- 
nist philosophic theory breaks down at its 
basic point, as nature does not obey the 
dialectic. He later mentions that the field 
physics theory of Einstein may have impor- 
tant implications, : 

Communism—and its philosophic basis— 
should be met on every front and demolished 
or weakened on its own grounds. 

A suggested order of attack: (1) Outline 
fairly and completely philosophical commu- 
nism; (2) attack it on its own presupposi- 
tions, materialism; (3) attack from stand- 
point of other philosophies; (4) compare 
generally with the western way of life and 
ideals of free inquiry, etc. 
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This plan could offer the base for a coordi- 
nated attack, and yet not rule out the spe- 
cial appeals or arguments of any one phi- 
losophy or religion, A program could be car- 
ried out through Government agencies or 
private groups. 

Such an educational program, if success- 
ful, might weaken the determinism of the 
Communists, make them a bit tolerant. 
Also, it might bring about a face-to-face 
meeting of ideas which could result in a 
synthesis of the West and Russian commu- 
nism, or, at least, a workable agreement to 
disagree. 

An attack on the philosophical basis of 
communism might have other benefits, A 
strong comparison of western philosophy 
with Soviet communism might indirectly 
solve other East-West tensions which have 
nothing to do with communism, which 
started as a western philosophy. Compara- 
tive philosophy is an approach used by some 
eastern and western thinkers, including the 
new journal, Philosophy East and West, of 
the University of Hawaii, edited by Charles 
A. Moore. Another approach is found in the 
epistemological concepts of F. S. C. North- 
rop, who was mentioned previously. 

Russia has spent billions on propaganda. 
Spreading its intellectual ideas is usually its 
first step in taking over a country. Why 
shouldn’t we reply in kind? Tell the Rus- 
sians about the West, but also tell them 
about the philosophy of communism—and 
its errors, How many Communists know 
what philosophical communism really is, or, 
if they do, have had a chance to understand 
another viewpoint or way of life? 


— 


FORD FOUNDATION SeTs Up FUND FOR SURVEY 
OF DANGERS IN METHODS USED IN COMBAT- 
ING COMMUNISM 


New York, February 26.—The Ford Foun- 
dation has allocated $15 million to find out 
whether. American, civil liberties are being 
endangered by current methods of combat- 
ing the -Communist menace, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

‘The Fund for the Republic, an independent 
organization established by the foundation 
last year, announced it had received the 
appropriation on a vote by the foundation's 
trustees. 

Paul G: Hoffman, retiring president of the 
Ford Foundation, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the fund, which is 
dedicated to the elimination of restrictions 
on freedom of thought, inquiry, and expres- 
sion in the United States and the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures that can 
protect these rights. 

REALISTIC FINDING SOUGHT 

The fund's directors said they planned to 
“undertake research into the extent and na- 
ture of the internal Communist menace” in 
the United States in an effort to “arrive at 
a realistic understanding of effective pro- 
cedures for dealing with it.” 

The fund's board of directors said the 
organization’s work should be concentrated 
on: 

1. Restrictions and assaults on academic 
freedom. 

2. Due process and equal protection of the 
laws. ; 

3. The protection of the rights of minori- 
ties. 

4. Censorship, boycotting, and blacklisting 
activities by private groups. 

5., Principles of guilt by association and its 
application in the United States today. 

AREA OF OPERATION 

The Fund for the Republic said its sphere 
of operation Included “the entire fleld of 
freedom and civil rights in the United 
States.” It has taken as its basic charter 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, the announcement said. 

“One of the first activities to be undertaken 
by the fund is a thorough study into the 


many difficult concepts and problems which 
are encountered in the field of civil liberties,” 
the announcement said. 

“We saw a pressing need for a clear state- 
ment in contemporary terms of the legacy 
of American liberty. We propose to heip re- 
store respectability to individual freedom.” 

Communism and Communist influence in 
this country is the major factor affecting 
civil liberties today, the fund said. 


Tidelands Oil Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following mem- 
orandum and tables: 


Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D: C., March 2, 1953. 


Memorandum to: Hon. HARLAN HAGEN. 


From: Charles F. Keyser, analyst, conserva- 
tion and natural resources, Economics 
Section. ý 


This is in reply to your letter of January 
31, 1953, requesting certain information re- 
the so-called tidelands oil resources, 

The estimated value of United States off- 
shore oil resources is shown in the table, No. 
1, attached herewith. This table utilizes the 
current estimates of the United States Ge- 
ological Survey and a rough equivalent of the 
current market price of crude oil. 

You ask whether there are or are not any 
agencies public or private, other than the 
States or the Federal Government having 
ownership rights or something equivalent 
thereto in any segment of tidelands. ‘The 
answer is that insofar as we have been able 
to determine there are no instances of any 
such save those that have, fn the past, de- 
rived from the States. In the instance of 
Long Beach, Calif., with which you are no 
doubt familiar, the State of California, by 
law transferred title of the submerged waters 
in San Pedro Bay to the city. The Federal 
Government has recognized this as being 
within the limits of inland waters and does 
not question the ownership. 

There are numerous instances as between 
the States and local governmental bodies as 
well as private interests, of transfer of title 
or rights or privileges within the tidelands 
and/or submerged lands. These may be 
found in the form of grants or leases or in 
other forms, for sedentary fisheries, oyster 
beds, removal of said oyster shells, etc., sea- 
weed, sponges, and many others. In many 
instances, where there has been no interfer- 
ence with navigation, as determined by the 
Corps of Engineers there are many cases of 
property rights granted, or recognized by the 
States in filled-in peripheral areas, docks, 
wharves, and other structures. These men- 
tioned above do not include mineral leases in 
the offshore areas which are another matter 
entirely. 

It might be worthy of note that according 
to the office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Federal Govern- 
ment has interposed no objection heretofore 
to the construction of pipelines from off- 
shore natural gas wells to gathering points 
inshore. 

A comparison of the rate of returns in 
terms of oil or in terms of money may be 
made in only very general terms. Attached 
herewith is a table, Oil and Gas Leases, Acre- 
age Oil Production, Royalty Barrels and Roy- 
alty Value, Public and Acquired Lands, This 
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table (No. 2) was prepared by the United 
States Geological Survey. It will give some 
indication of developments in oil and gas 
on Federal public lands. In addition there- 
to the Survey has prepared a table indicat- 
ing the competitive leasing and bonus re- 
sults on the public domain and State lease 
sales. A copy of this table is attached here- 
with (No. 3). 

For your information we are including a 
table (No. 4) shawing in brief, the leaving 
procedure of State-owned and public land. 

According to the biennial reports of the 
State Mineral Board of, Louisiana, for the 
years 1948 and 1949, Louisiana received $16,- 
710,317.06 in royalties from 160 oil and gas 
leases, and $14,086,326.17 in rental payments 
on 725 leases, the total comprising 2,201,112 
acres. These figures include tideland lease 
income. The total receipts for the biennium 
Trom bonuses, rentals, and royalties amount- 
ed to $50,848,597.26. Of this amount offshore 
tidelands accounted for $11,125,400.09 in 
bonuses and $13,040,030.23 in rentals. For 
the biennium period 1950-51 the State re- 
ceived from its State-owned lands and river- 
bottom oil and gas leases a total of $44,107,- 
954.34 from rentals, bonuses, and royalties. 
Of this amount %6,668,518.78 was received 
from rentals on 473 leases comprising 1,230,- 
715.53 acres, and $20,428,389.60 from royal- 
ties on production from 234 leases. During 
this biennium Louisiana sold 294 leases of 
State-owned lands and water bottoms. These 
294 leases cover approximately 463,608 acres, 
and cash bonuses paid for them totaled $17,- 
011,075.97, an average of $36.69 per acre.’ 

On the assumption that all or a majority 
of the California State oil and gas leases are 
in the disputed tideland area it might be 
worthy of note that the royalty and rental 
income impounded since June 23, 1947, the 
date of the Supreme Court decision in the 
ease of United States of America v. Cali- 
fornia, to September 30, 1952, inclusive 
amounted to $47,247,379.39. 

There is also included herewith a sum- 
mary of the disposition of income derived 
from oil and gas leases, both State and Fed- 
eral, table 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 
TaBLE 1—Estimated value Of United States 
offshore oil resources 


PROVEN RESERVES 


Inside 3-mile limit: 
California. 


Texas... 
Louisiana 
Total. ost nt 


Continental Shelf, out- 
side 3-mile limit: 


37, 890, 000, 000 


a 

Noré.—Reserves from. United States Geological Sur- 
vey estimates. Value calculated at approximate current 
crude~vil prices. 

1 Inside 3- ie limit, 

2 Inside 3-mile limit. 

3 Totals exclude data in brackets, 
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State 


Public lands: 


O S anne sen sananonessenspne eens 


Leases under supervision 
Producing, June 30, 1952 Total, Oct. 31, 1952 
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TARLE 2.—Oil'and gas leases, acreage oil production, royalty barrels and royalty value; public and acquired land 


Production calendar year 1951 


2,310 


1, 182, 379. 83 
E 
2,392 


Production | Percent Royalty Royalty valuo 
barrels royalty barrels all products ! 

10, 86 2, 712, 890 $7, 319, 042. 88 

14. 27 1, 845, 515 760, 013. 92 

12.50 10, 955 87, 195. 68 

14.10 263, 493 617,397. 90 

10. 60 1, 328, 974 3, 148. 59 

11.25 18, 591 58, 488. 33 

“35.38 | 84,965 "210, 097,38 

12.65 4, 965, 694. 10, 548, 518. 14 

12.16 | * Tt, 229, 077 27, 443, 802. 82 

SS ee OO 

| 12.16 |- 2.11, 227, 580 27, 544, 265, 74 


U Aeri Aae aea Pen eS We Pema oy 2 i Bes e e lars Ta Ue A te caer a y vowel os | $415, 221. 54 
FO} 68, B76. 08 EEE E A Sede ede ecko ese 

40 2, 826, 194 892, 721. 53 

i ATA rN Reale Reef pac (Nae aoa fae ke Si 

fy at OEE aca Rei od ab a A aie (Tassel 

38 190, 054 ai 7a 97 

69 170, 695 47, 128, 36 

AD DARAD LAA, A AEEA EEES, SPO (OAR 7B E 

67 51,84 15, 437, 35 

20 16, 418. 08 490 8, 247, 789 1, 406, 287, 15 
a ae SSS | ELLs SaaS aaa 

ah 48 33,364.77} 1,540 | — 1, 408,029.41 | 3,342,060 | 11.53 385,385 | 1,446, 091. 53 
= a ee e e a | = ee 

SROS 2,380 | 1,198,797.91 | 58,854 | 46, 958,178.31 | 95,615,693 | 12.13] _ 11,602,079 | 28, 850, 039. 97 
= SS SSS eS ss a e s 
giva 2,440 | 1,260, 781.89 | 70,309 | 54, 583, 208. 69 | 95, 703,950 |- 12.13 | 11, 612, 965- 28, 990, 357,27 


oe EE ARTER ni 
4 Royalty vitlue includes oil, gas, gasoline and LPG. 


Tame 3.—Competitive leasing and bonus 
results, public domain and restricted In- 
dian. lands, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952 


Acres Total 
State per 
sold ates bonus 
New Mox (Federal 
z ERA 1de, ete K 3,193 |) $43.70 |- $130, 499 
New : 
Nema Winn ck Tadian land). 250, 334 20, 20. | 5,055, 964 
California (Federal land). 250 54.75 13, 
isiana (Federal land). 284 74. 80 2t, 24 
Muay tiasissippi (Federal iand)- 614) 489.00 3, 051 
laùñd) 281 76, 2 248, 222 
Oklahe: oma (Federal land). 2714| 45.00 1,238 
ox oma (Indian except 
n Om aE eja neers 11.22 950, 154 
Colorado (Federa) land) -- 1,710 22.10 }+ 37, 716 
Montana (Federal land). 1, 860 23.00 42, 883 
Montans (Indian d)_..} 46, 019 10. 35 477, 892 
Wyoming (Federal land) 1, 984 33. 70 66, 785 
Wyoming (Indian land)_. 8, 848 13. 55 135, 599 
North Dakota (Indian 
fo E ERR AES 19,691 | 31.15 | 613,296 
— Dakota (Indian 
re, hep beet oY 23, 554 3.72 89, 003 
State Method of leasing Oil royalty 
California......... Sealed bids...... 
offer to 
VDouisiana........- Sealed bids and | Minimum 1214 
public auction, percent, 
Texas. -asensese--| Public auetion..|_-... (i NESE A 
Sealed bids. 2.2 -}_...- (7 SEP Das A 


1 Land within a producing structure. 
Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


TaBLE 5.—Disposition of income derived from 
oil and gas leases 

Federal: All moneys deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States for distribu- 
tion as follows: 
- (a) Thirty-seven and one-half percent to 
the States (and Alaska) where lands are lo- 
cated, for roads and public schools. 

(b) Fifty-two and one-half percent to the 
Reclamation Fund. 

(c) Ten percent to “Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” (Sec. 35 of the Mineral Leasing Act, 
as amended, 30 U. S. C. and Supp. 191.) 


Rate fixed in | $1 to $5 per 
lease. ear or as specified 


$1. to $10 per acre or 


beet po 10 cents et 


2 United States total less due to adjustment (Illinois), 


Taste 3.—Competitive leasing and bonus 
results, public domain and restricted In- 
dian lands, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952—Continued 


State 


Utah (Indian land)_.. 2... 


‘Total Federal... 574, 340 
‘Total Indian... .. igs 17. 74.| 7,917, 603 
‘Total. Federal and 
‘ee (except y 
as EA 458,704 | 18.50 | 8,491,043 
State Pi sales of State- 
owned land: 


New Mexico (year 
sndias June 30, 


173, 739 
81, 593 


36.78 | 6,399, 769 
762, 502 


De aes 

State gee salen of off- 

shore 

Dotdisiana (sold in 
1948) 


15.73 | 9, 451, 942 
38.69 |17, 011,076 
314 


600, 653 
463, 608 

1, 965 
374, 937 


1950-51) 
Mississippi (148-50) _ 
Texas (Novy. 7, 1947). 


Rental Remarks 

Special “bid formula” based on 
rates of production used to 
determine royalty rate, Pres- 
ent minimum 163§ percent, 

Bids on basis of cash rental, 
royalty bonus, or payments 
out of production. 

Royalty and rental rates, min- 


n offer. 


half bonus bid for 
delayed rental, 


y ora ai imum bonus, and obligation 

Sy per acre for foe dring fixed in advertisc» 

Minimum $1.........- 4 Stop M AA presently used 1214 to 
25 percent, 


California: All moneys (except income 
from State school lands) deposited to the 
credit of State Lands Act funds, and dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(a) For payment of refunds. 

(b) Expenses of State lands commissions. 

(c) Balance transferred as follows: 

1. Thirty percent to general fund. 

2. Twenty-three and one-half percent to 
State beach fund. 

3. Forty-six and two-thirds percent to 
State park fund. (Sec. 6816, Deering’s Cali- 
fornia Codes.) 


Louisiana: All moneys deposited in the 
State treasury to the credit of the general 
fund, provided that 10 percent of minimum 
royalties shall be deposited in the road fund 
tothe credit of the parish in which produc- 
tion occurred. Excess above the minimum 
royalty of one-eighth specified in Revised 
Statutes 30; 127 is dedicated under Revised 
Statutes 30; 133 as follows: 

(a) To Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and to 
payment of old-age assistance, other social 
security benefits, and the State hospital 
board as apportioned by the Governor, not 
exceeding $2 million per year. 

(b) Any sum over $2 million to be used 
in servicing and retiring the State debt. 
(Revised Statutes of Louisiana, 1950; as 

amended, title 30, secs. 133, 136.) 

Texas: Proceeds from lands belonging ‘to 
the public free school funds and the perma- 
nent fund of the séveral asylums are to be 
credited to the permanent funds of those 
institutions. Proceeds from lands belonging 
to the permanent fund of the University of 
Texas are to be credited to the available fund 
of the university except that amount required 
by the constitution to be credited to the 
permanent university fund. All amounts re- 
ceived from unsurveyed school lands and 
two-thirds of amounts received from other 
areas are to be credited to the permanent 
school fund and one-third from said other 
areas is to be credited to the general revenue 
fund, It would appear that the term “other 
areas” includes the Gulf offshore lands. 
(Arts. 5347 and 5364, Vernon’s Civil Statutes 
of Texas.) 


Soviet Anti-Semition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following copy of 
an address delivered by George Leder- 
man, manager of the Cattle Shochtim 
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Union of Greater New York, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
on a special radio program on station 
WEVD, New York, on February 25, 1953: 
THE RECRUDESCENCE OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


The democratic nations of the world are 

appalled at the campaign of anti-Semitism 
and hate that is being ruthlessly carried on 
by Communist Russia and her satellites be- 
hind the iron curtain. With the terror of 
Nazi brutality toward : ur people still fresh 
in our minds, the Jews have been struck by 
a new wave of persecution and in many in- 
stances cold-blooded murder. 
. All of us, Jews and non-Jews, had hoped 
that the policy of anti-Semitism so cruelly 
fostered by Hitler had been halted. We be- 
lieved that it was on the way out, and that 
the ideal of brotherhood of man had been 
strengthened and had been spreading 
throughout the civilized world.. We were 
moving forward to a new and better way of 
life that was to give assurance to our breth- 
ren throughout the world that they could go 
about their dally lives with dignity and a 
sense of freedom. 

The Republic of Israel had been created, 
the dream of years had been realized, and 
there was a gladness in the hearts of the 
Jews, that at last a haven had been opened 
for the wretched and hungry and homeless 
from those finds where thousands had been 
imprisoned and even tortured in concentra- 
tion camps. 

How well we American Jews remember the 
very moment when former President Tru- 
Man announced that the United States 
would recognize the newest member of the 
democratic society of nations—Israel. It 
was a historic day. It was a time to be re- 
membered and to go down in history as a 
milestone in the long and noble record of 
our people. 

The new Republic, in the face of incred- 
ible odds, made progress because the inner 
fire of Israel. burned brightly within the 
hearts of those who came to the land of 
their forefathers. A fire of hope and cour- 
age and love whith may have flickered very 
low at times but was never entirely extin- 
guished. What more could we ask, and we 
were very happy and hopeful. 

And now there has come for our people 
in other countries a time of fears and fore- 
bodings. A great power, bursting with hate 
and intolerance and arrogance has fallen 
upon a new method to foist its godless phi- 
losophy on the rest of the world. This pow- 
er has chosen the path of anti-Semitism. It 
is not a new path. It has been traversed 
through the centuries by many tyrants and 
brought to a terrible climax by the most 
heartless of them all—Hitler. 

Why, we ask ourselves, must we always be 
the target of these attacks? Why are we 
made scapegoats? What have we done to 
deserve this mistreatment, this slaughter of 
the innocents, this inhuman attitude on the 
part of certain elements? The answer to 
this is indeed difficult. For we cannot say 
for certain what has provoked these attacks, 
and I refer especially to the present purges 
in Communist Russia. 

We are a kind people. We have never 
sought to harm others, we have compassion 
and charity in our hearts. Even to our 
enemies we have shown no malice; we have 
not asked for favors or special treatment. 
We merely wanted to be part of the commu- 
nity and contribute our share toward the 
welfare of our fellow human beings. 

Our whole history, all our traditions and 
our rituals are rooted in the ideal of brother- 
hood. We teach our children to be loyal to 
the country of their birth or adoption. 
And, above all, we teach them that our great 
sages and teachers have always preached the 
ideal of brotherly love. 

That is what we try to instill in our sons 
and cCaughters. I say these things not by 
way of apology. I merely point out that we 
as a people have through the centuries held 


up the light of freedom and human dignity, 
and this philosophy has been accepted by 
all enlightened people regardless of their 
race, color, or creed. We have always en- 
deavored to the utmost of our individual and 
collective abilities and with all our resources 
to spread good will and friendship. And I 
want to say to you now that no matter how 
strong the pressure on our brethren in the 
satellite countries we shall never lose cour- 
age or hope. We shall not forfeit our tra- 
ditions through the centuries, nor shall we 
yield to the false appeals of our enemies 
who would seek to absorb us into their orbit 
of totalitarianism and to destroy us as a 
people who are proud of their heritage. 

Our hope, as both Americans and as Jews, 
lies in democracy as the only way of life 
under which civilization itself could survive. 
W> give thanks to America because it is 
here that those of us who came here to live 
and those who were born here were blessed 
with its manifold resources and given the 
same opportunities that have been given to 
others. When we American Jews sing of 
America with its rocks and rills and templed 
hills, when we raise our voices in exaltation 
with the words, “Let freedom ring,” we know 
that we have not been forsaken. 

And in this time of tragedy for our breth- 
ren on the other side of the water, we shall 
hold our heads high and say to them, “We 
will not forsake you.” We shall say to our 
Sister Republic of Israel, “Carry on, for we 
stand with you shoulder to shoulder against 
the vicious aggressor.” There is love in our 
hearts, and this love can never die. It is 
the spirit of God within our minds, our 
hearts, and our souls, 

It is the same spirit as that of King David, 
who said in one of his psalms, “I shall call 
upon Jehovah who is worthy to be praised, 
so shall I be saved from mine enemies.” 

And long after the godless philosophy of 
communism shall have perished from the 
earth, the democratic people of the world 
with their belief in God and their precepts 
of freedom, dignity, and brotherhood will 
continue to flourish and to make life and 
living nobler and better than ever in the 
history of mankind. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle, of California, Submits 
Text of Jury Instructions Given by Los 
Angeles Federal Judge in Recent Crim- 
inal Case Which Found Communists 
Guilty of Conspiring To Overthrow the 

_ Present United States Government by 
Force and Violence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
2 years there have been several criminal 
court juries in the various parts of our 
great Nation which, after hearing 
months and months of evidence in each 
case, have in accordance with the law 
unanimously agreed upon their verdicts 
and found defendants guilty as charged 
in what is commonly termed the “Com- 
munist jury cases.” 

Being a member again of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
House, and having actively practiced law 
more than 25 years in my native State 
of California, before I came to Congress 
beginning the 79th session, I naturally 
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sought the utmost information for my 
own interest and guidance to be found 
in the instructions given by these distin- 
guished Federal judges in these several 
Federal court cases wherein the defend- 
ants before the court were found guilty 
by these American juries as charged in 
the respective indictments. 

And being very sure from questions 
asked me and information sought from 
me by Members of this great legislative 
body, as well as from citizens in other 
parts of our Nation who made inquiry 
of me in the premises, I therefore re- 
cently obtained upon my request from 
Hon. William C. Mathes, judge for the 
southern district of California, central 
division, the full text of the instructions 
given to the jury by him in the case of 
United States of America, plaintiff, 
against William Schneiderman and 
others, defendants; the trial of which 
case was concluded at Los Angeles, Calif., 
just a few months ago, and in which case 
the defendants were found guilty. 

While I am not able to herein have all 
the instructions printed for your infor- 
mation and instruction, I believe that 
those which I have selected for your at- 
tention will be very valuable to you in 
your consideration of the problem of 
subversive Communists in the United 
States of America and the whole total 
problem of subversive conduct of indi- 
viduals or of groups in our Nation. With 
this belief and personal knowledge of the 
situation I therefore set forth most of 
the text of the judge’s instructions as 
furnished me. In submitting this text 
of the Los Angeles Federal judge it ap- 
pears that the court instructions in the 
New York Communist case over which 
the distinguished judge, Mr. Medina, 
presided, were substantially the same. 
The indictments returned in each of 
these cases during the last few years are 
substantially the same. So are the jury 
instructions. 

I believe the text of these jury instruc- 
tions as actually given to this Los An- 
geles jury by Judge Mathes recently will 
prove of real and tangible worth to all 
who read them. They very simply and 
clearly in everyday language spell out the 
legal issues. And, Mr. Speaker, in doing 
so in such a clear-cut. understandable 
manner this able Federal judge has 
pointed up to the American people just 
the sort of mental attitude and also the 
sort of conduct with which these Ameri- 
can subversive citizens—with apologies 
to the patriotic citizens of the United 
States—really operate. 

There is another very significant fact 
in connection with these several Com- 
munist jury cases. It is that all of them 
have been tried in the Federal courts in 
our large centers of population; or what 
are commonly termed “metropolitan 
areas.” For instance, in New York, Bal- 
timore, and Los Angeles. I mention this 
fact in connection with the further fact 
that these were all jury cases, as con- 
trasted to court cases. In other words, 
these American Communists who were 
first indicted under our criminal laws 
and then tried by American juries as to 
their guilt or innocence were not found 
guilty by merely one person as a judge, 
but were unanimously found to be guilty 
by all the members of each of these 
American juries, the personnel of which 
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were drawn and selected under due proc- 
ess of law and in accordance with our 
Federal statutes in such matters from 
the citizenship of America as constituted 
in our largest metropolitan cities and 
areas. No doubt this fact will be recog- 
nized as full of significance to you as 
well as it is to me, for it is one thing to 
be found guilty by a single or individual 
judge in such cases as I am discussing. 
Nor by this remark do I mean to infer 
in any manner whatsoever that any 
American judge would deliberately be 
prejudiced or biased or unqualified to 
preside in such cases without a jury. 
But the fact that these American Com- 
munists were found guilty in these cases 
by the unanimous verdict of their fellow 
American citizens should certainly give 
greater weight than otherwise to the 
standing of these cases in the minds of 
any fair, unbiased, unprejudiced citizen 
who might otherwise feel that an indi- 
vidual judge might even have been biased 
or prejudiced or even have made a mis- 
take in judgment. Furthermore, we 
must remember that if these juries had 
not been the sole judge of the facts and 
had not first found these defendants 
guilty as charged in the indictment, then 
no judge in any of these cases could have 
sentenced any of these defendants. 

Mr. Speaker, before closing these re- 
marks I wish to state that when I was 
recently sent to the Far East on an 
official congressional mission for about 
30 days, including a call at Kwajalein, 
Okinawa, Guam, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and Korea, because I was 
on the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee as well as on the Armed Services 
Committee of this great legislative body, 
I naturally took occasion of the real op- 
portunity to speak with certain foremost 
American citizens, both civilian and mil- 
itary in the Far East, and also with in- 
telligence sources. I was concerned to 
know from them whether or not in their 
sound and considered judgment and 
opinion, based upon their personal ex- 
perience, and knowledge, and belief, 
there was any definite connection be- 
tween, and definite relationship to, the 
Communist military aggression from 
North into South Korea by the Commu- 
nists and the cubversive communistic 
campaign in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, and South America, and 
other places in the world. Mr. Speaker, 
in reply to that inquiry by me of each 
and all of them with whom I naturally 
spoke, off the record, they replied to me 
100-percent unanimously that the mili- 
tary communistic attack against free- 
dom-lovying South Korean peoples was 
but the present outcropping in a military 
way of the same international conspir- 
acy existing all over the freedom-loving 
world by Soviet subversive Communists 
to infiltrate by subversive conduct and 
by military aggression wherever neces- 
sary in order to conquer and obtain con- 
trol of the economies of the world, 

: S0, Mr. Speaker, it is this present in- 
ternational conspiracy with which the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee is concerned in its engagement 
against the activities in the United 
States of America of subversive Commu- 
nists. It is these dangerous, untruthful, 
deceitful, unpatriotic conspirators with 
whom I, as a member of the Un-Ameri- 


can Activities Committee again, am 
concerned. 

While every jury instruction which I 
hereby call to your attention is, of course, 
important, I wish to especially call your 
attention to instruction 12-G. And, as 
you read it, together with all the others, 
bear in mind that under Public Law 601, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, of which I have the challenging 
responsibility of being again a member, 
states that— 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time investi- 
gations of (i) the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activities 
in the United States; (ii) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic ori- 
gin and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion; and (iii) all other questions in rela- 
tion thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 


The matter referred to follows: 


2. Province of the jury: You have been 
chosen and sworn as jurors in this case to try 
the issues of fact presented by the allegations 
of the indictment and the denial made by 
the plea of the accused. You are to perform 
this duty without bias or prejudice as to any 
party. The law does not permit jurors to 
be governed by sympathy, prejudice, or pub- 
lic opinion. The accused and the public 
expect that you will carefully and impar- 
tially consider all the evidence, follow the 
law as stated by the Court and reach a just 
verdict, regardless of the consequences, 

Neither patriotism nor any other consid- 
eration could possibly justify you in apply- 
ing to this case any standard of proof less 
strict. than you would apply to the trial of 
persons on any other charge. You are not 
summoned here to take part in any struggle 
against communism, but to discharge a 
function requiring the highest standards of 
impartiality. fi 

2-A. Indictment an accusation: An in- 
dictment is but a formal method of accus- 
ing a defendant of a crime. It is not evi- 
dence of any kind against the accused, and 
does not create any presumption or permit 
any inference of guilt. 

3. Presumption of innocence; burden of 
proof; reasonable doubt: The law presumes 
a defendant to be innocent of crime. Thus 
a defendant, although accused, begins the 
trial with a “clean slate’—with no evidence 
against him. And the law permits nothing 
but legal evidence presented before the jury 
to be considered in support of the charge 
against the accused. So the presumption of 
innocence alone is sufficient to acquit a 
defendant, unless the jurors are satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt of the defendant's 
guilt from all the evidence in the case. 

A reasonable doubt is a fair doubt based 
upon reason and common sense and arising 
from the state of the evidence. It is rarely 
possible to prove anything to an absolute 
certainty. Proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
is established if the evidence is such as you 
would be willing to rely and act upon in the 
most important of your own affairs. A de- 
fendant is not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion or conjecture. 

A reasonable doubt may arise not only 
from the evidence produced, but also from 
a lack. of evidence. Since the burden is 
upon the prosecution to prove the accused 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt of every 
essential element of the crime charged, a 
defendant has the right to rely upon a fail- 
ure of the prosecution to establish such 
proof. A dcfendant may also rely upon evi- 
dence brought out on cross-examination of 
witnesses for. the prosecution. The law 
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does not impose upon a defendant the duty 
of producing any evidence. 

Areasonable doubt exists in any case when, 
after careful and impartial consideration of 
all the evidence, the jurors do not feel con- 
vinced to a moral certainty that a defendant 
is guilty of the charge. 

8. Failure of accused to testify (18 U.S. C.; 
sec. 3481): The law does not compel a de- 
fendant to take the witness stand and tés- 
tify, and no presumption of guilt may be 
raised and no inference of any kind may be 
drawn from the failure of a defendant to 
testify. 

9-A 1. Ignorance of the law: It is not nec- 
essary for the prosecution to prove knowl- 
edge of the accused that a particular act or 
failure to act is a violation of law. Every- 
one is held to know what the law forbids 
and what the law commands. However, evi- 
dence that the accused acted or failed to 
act because of ignorance of the law is to be 
considered in determining whether or not 
the accused acted or failed to act with 
specific intent as charged. 

9-B. Motive: Intent and motive should 
never be confused. Motive is that which 
prompts a person to act. Intent refers only 
to the state of mind with which the act is 
done. 

Personal advancement and financial gain 
are two well-recognized motivgs for much 
of human conduct. These laudable motives 
may prompt one person to voluntary acts of 
good, another to voluntary acts of crime. 

Good motive alone is never a defense 
where the act done is a crime. If a person 
intentionally does an act which the law de- 
nounces as a crime, motive is immaterial 
except insofar as evidence of motive may aid 
determination of the issue as to intent. 

10. Intent may be proved by circumstan- 
tial evidence. It rarely can be established 
by any other means. While witnesses may 
see and hear and thus be able to give direct 
evidence of what a defendant does or fails 
to do, there can be no eye-witness account 
of the state of mind with which the acts 
were done or omitted. But what a defendant 
does or fails to do may indicate intent or 
lack of intent to commit the offense charged. 

In determining the issue as to intent the 
jury are entitled to consider any statements 
made and acts done or omitted by the ac- 
cused, and all facts and circumstances in 
eyidence which may aid determination of 
state of mind. 

11. Summary of indictment: It is charged 
in the indictment that from on or about 
June 28, 1940, and continuously thereafter to 
and including the date of the filing of this 
indictment, in the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, in the State of California, in the State 
of New York, and in other places to the 
grand jury unknown, William Schneider- 
man, Dorothy Rosenblum Healey, Albert 
Jason Lima, Oleta O'Connor Yates, Carl Rude 
Lambert, Philip Marshall Connelly, Rose 
Chernin Kusnitz, Al Richmond, also known 
as Abraham Richman, Ernest Otto Fox, also 
known as Ernest Otto Fuchs, Henry Stein- 
berg, Loretta Starvus Stack, Mary Bernadette 
Doyle, Frank Efroim Spector, Frank Carlson, 
also known as Solomon Szkolnick, and Ben 
Dobbs, also known as Benjamin Isgur, the 
defendants herein, wilfully and knowingly 
did conspire with each other and William Z: 
Foster, Eugene Dennis, John B. Williamson, 
Jacob Stachel, Robert G. Thompson, Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr., Henry Winston, John 
Gates, Irving Potash, Gilbert. Green, Carl 
Winter, and Gus Hall, coconspirators but not 
defendants herein, and with divers other 
persons to the grand jury unknown, to com- 
mit offenses against the United. States pro- 
hibited by section 2 of the Smith Act, by (1) 
wilfully and knowingly advocating and 
teaching the duty and necessity of over- 
throwing the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, with the intent 
of causing the aforesaid overthrow and de- 
struction of the Government of the United 

States by force and violence as speedily as 
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circumstances would permit; and by (2) wil- 
fully and knowingly organizing, and helping 
to organize, as the Communist Party of the 
United States of America a society, group, and 
assembly of persons who teach and advocate 
the overthrow and destruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence, with the intent of causing the 
aforesaid overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence as speedily as circumstances 
would permit. 

In furtherance of said conspiracy and to 
effect the objects thereof, the defendants and 
coconspirators did commit, among others, 
the following overt acts: 

1. On or about January 31, 1941, William 
Schneiderman, a defendant herein, did at- 
tend and participate in a meeting held at the 
Danish Hall, 164 11th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

2. On or about May 12, 1942, William 
Schneiderman, a defendant herein, did at- 
tend and participate in a meeting held at 
the Serbian Hall, 225 Valencia Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

3. On or about June 27, 1943, William 
Schneiderman, Oleta O'Connor Yates, Albert 
Jason Lima, Carl Rude Lambert, and Henry 
Steinberg, defendants herein, did attend and 
participate in a convention of the Commu- 
nist Party of the State of California, held at 
121 Haight Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

4. On or about October 17, 1943, William 
Schneiderman, Oleta O'Connor Yates, and 
Carl Rude Lambert, defendants herein, did 
attend and participate in a convention of the 
Communist Party for Alameda County, held 
at 2229 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

5. On or about May 1944 William Schnei- 
derman and Oleta O'Connor Yates, defend- 
ants herein, did attend a national convention 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
held at the Riverside Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. 

6. On or about May 1945 William Schnei- 
derman, Dorothy Rosenblum Healey, Oleta 
O'Connor Yates, Albert Jason Lima, and 
Ernest Otto Fox, also known as Ernest Otto 
Fuchs, defendants herein, did attend and 
participate in a meeting held at the Danish 
Auditorium, 1359 West 24th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

7. On or about July 26, 27, and 28, 1945, 
William Schneiderman, Loretta Starvus 
Stack, and Albert Jason Lima, defendants 
herein, did attend a national convention of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
held in New York City. 

8. On or about August 18 and 19, 1945, 
William Schneiderman, Carl Rude Lambert, 
Loretta Starvus Stack, Al Richmond, also 
known as Abraham Richman, Albert Jason 
Lima, and Frank Carlson, also known as 
Solomon Szkolnick, did attend and partic- 
ipate in a convention of the northern section 
of the Communist Party of the State of Cali- 
fornia, held at 1621 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

9. On or about July 17 and 18, 1948, Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Dorothy Rosenblum 
Healey, Albert Jason Lima, Oleta O’Connor 
Yates, Carl Rude Lambert, Al Richmond, also 
known as Abraham Richman, Loretta Starvus 
Stack, and Mary Bernadette Doyle, defend- 
ants herein, did attend and participate in 
a convention of the Communist Party of the 
State of California held at Park Manor, 
Sixth Street and Western Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

10. On or about August 20, 1948, Mary 
Bernadette Doyle, a defendant herein, did 
attend and participate in a meeting of the 
Morgan Hull Club in San Diego, Calif. 

11. On or about August 21, 1948, Loretta 
Starvus Stack, a defendant herein, did pre- 
pare and issue a directive and cause it to be 
circulated by the California State Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

12. On or about August 21, 1948, Al Rich- 
mond, also known as Abraham Richman, a 
defendant herein, did issue a directive and 
cause it to be circulated by the California 
State Committee of the Communist Party. 


13. On or about January 21, 1949, Henry 
Steinberg, a defendant herein, did attend 
and participate in a meeting; 

14. On or about May 20, 1949, Rose Chernin 
Kusnitz, a defendant herein, did attend and 
participate in a meeting held at 847 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

15. On or about December 7, 1949, William 
Schneiderman and Dorothy Rosenblum 
Healey, defendants herein, did attend and 
participate in a meeting at Park View Manor, 
2200 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

16. On or about January 20, 1950, William 
Schneiderman, a defendant herein, did at- 
tend and participate in a meeting at Embassy 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. 

17. On or about February 15, 1950, Mary 
Bernadette Doyle, a defendant herein, did 
attend and participate in a meeting held at 
7891 Normandie Street, San Diego, Calif. 

18. On or about April 6, 1950, William 
Schneiderman, a defendant herein, did at- 
tend and participate in a meeting at 3875 
City Terrace Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

19. On or about June 12, 1950, Albert Jason 
Lima, a defendant herein, did attend and 
participate in a meeting at 2200 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

20. On or about June 24, 1950, Philip Mar- 
shall Connelly, Mary Bernadette Doyle, and 
Albert Jason Lima, defendants herein, did 
attend and participate in a meeting at Park 
Manor, 607 South Western Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

21. On or about November 1950 Ernest 
Otto Fox, also known as Ernest Otto Fuchs, 
a defendant herein, did prepare and issue 
a directive and cause it to be circulated. 

22. On or about April 9, 1951, Carl Rude 
Lambert, a defendant herein, did attend and 
participate in a meeting at 405 De La Guerra 
Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

23. On or about July 24, 1951, Oleta O’Con- 
nor Yates, a defendant herein, did attend 
and participate in a meeting at 124 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

11-B. A conspiracy is a combination of two 
or more persons by concerted action to ac- 
complish a criminal or unlawful purpose, or 
to accomplish some purpose not in itself 
criminal or unlawful by criminal or unlaw- 
ful means. 

11-C. Mere similarity of conduct among 
various defendants and the fact they may 
have associated with each other, and may 
have assembled together and discussed com- 
mon aims and interests, does not necessarily 
establish the existence of a conspiracy. 

11-D. In order to establish proof of a con- 
spiracy, the evidence need not show that 
the parties to the conspiracy entered into 
any express or formal agreement, or that 
they directly, by words or in writing, stated 
between themselves what their object or 
purpose was to be, or the details thereof, or 
the means by which the object was to be 
achieved. It is sufficient if they, in any way 
or manner or through any contrivance, posi- 
tively or tacitly came to a mutual under- 
standing to accomplish a common and un- 
lawful design. In other words, when an un- 
lawful end is sought to be accomplished, and 
two or more persons, actuated by the com- 
mon purpose of accomplishing that end, work 
together understandingly in furtherance of 
the unlawful scheme, such persons may be 
said to have formed a conspiracy. 

However, before you may find that a de- 
fendant has become a party to or member 
of a conspiracy, it must appear from the 
evidence beyond a reasonable doubt that 
such conspiracy was formed and that the 
defendant willfully participated in the un- 
lawful plan with specific intent to further 
the common purpose or design. 

To participate willfully means to partici- 
pate voluntarily and purposely and with spe- 
cific intent to violate the law, or with reck- 
less disregard as to whether or not the act 
is a violation of law. That is to say, if a 
person—with understanding of the unlawful 
character of a plan—intentionally encour- 
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ages, advises or assists, with the purpose of 
furthering the enterprise or scheme, he be- 
comes a willful participant—a conspirator. 

11-E. One may become a party to or mem- 
ber of a conspiracy without full knowledge 
of all the details of the conspiracy, or of the 
means to be used. A person, however, who 
has no knowledge of a conspiracy, but hap- 
pens to act in a way which furthers an ob- 
ject of the conspiracy, does not thereby be- 
come a conspirator. As stated before, there 
must be shown some willful participation 
with intent to further the common purpose 
or design. 

11-G, If it appears from the evidence bo- 
yond a reasonable doubt (1) that the con- 
spiracy was knowingly and willfully formed 
as alleged in the indictment; (2) that the 
accused became parties to or members of 
the conspiracy at the inception of the plan 
or scheme or afterward with the specific 
intent charged; and (3) that one or more 
of the conspirators knowingly committed, in 
furtherance of an object or purpose of the 
conspiracy, one or more of the overt acts 
charged; then the success or failure of the 
conspiracy to accomplish the common pur- 
pose or design is immaterial. 

11-H. Overt act: By that term overt act is 
meant any act committed by one of the 
conspirators to effect an object or accom- 
plish a purpose of the conspiracy. The 
overt act need not be criminal in nature, 
if considered separately and apart from the 
conspiracy. It may be as innocent as the 
act of a man walking across the street, or 
driving an automobile, or using a tele- 
phone. It must, however, be an act which 
follows and tends to accomplish the plan 
or agreement, and must be knowingly done 
in furtherance of an object or purpose of 
the conspiracy charged in the indictment. 

If you find from the evidence beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the conspiracy charged 
in the indictment has been proved, and 
that during the existence of the conspiracy, 
and within the 3-year period immediately 
preceding the filing of the indictment in 
this case on December 21, 1951, one of the 
overt acts alleged as knowingly done by one 
of the conspirators, the conspiracy offense 
charged is then complete; and it is complete 
as to every person found by you to be a 
member of the conspiracy at the time the 
overt act was committed, regardless of 
which of the conspirators did the overt act. 

11-I. In order to establish, as to any de- 
fendant, the offense of conspiracy charged 
in the indictment, the evidence must show 
beyond a reasonable doubt— 

First. That the conspiracy described was 
formed at or about the time alleged; 

Second. That the accused knowingly and 
willfully became a party to or member of 
the conspiracy; 

Third. That the accused, while a member 
of the conspiracy, had the specific intent 
to cause or bring about the overthrow and 
destruction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence as speedily as 
circumstances would permit; 

Fourth. That one of the conspirators there- 
after knowingly committed at least one of 
the overt acts charged, within the period 
of the statute of limitations; which is to 
say, during the 3-year period next preceding 
the filing of the indictment—being the 3- 
year period between December 21, 1948 and 
December 21, 1951; and 

Fifth. That such act was committed in 
furtherance of an object or purpose of the 
conspiracy. 

11-K. Under our system of law, guilt of 
crime is a personal and individual matter. 
You may. not convict any defendant merely 
by reason of the fact that you may find him 
or her to have been an officer or member 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
no matter what you may find were the 
principles and doctrines advocated and 
taught by that party during the period 
covered by the indictment. 
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12. The gist of the charge here is that the 
defendants and others knowingly and will- 
fully conspired to commit offenses against 
the United States by violating in the manner 
set forth in the indictment the law known 
as section 2 of the Smith Act. 

At all times since June 28, 1940, section 2 
of the Smith Act has provided and now pro- 
vides that “Whoever knowingly or willfully 
advocates * * * or teaches the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing or destroying the Government of the 
United States * * * by force or violence 
* * * or whoever organizes or helps * * * 
to organize any society, group, or assembly 
of persons who teach, adyocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of (the Gov- 
ernment of the United States) by force or 
violence * * *” shall be punished as the law 
provides (54 Stat. 670 (1940); 18 U. S. C. 
(1946 ed.) sec. 10; 18 U. 5. C. (1948 ed.) 
sec. 2385). 

12-A. As used in the Smith Act and the 
indictment— 

(1) The word “advocate” means to urge or 
“to plead in favor of; * * * to support, vin- 
dicate, or recommend publicly * * +,” 

(2) The word “teach” means “to instruct 
* * * show how * * * to guide the studies 
of +.. Aa 

(3) The word “force” means the use of 
physical power other than the power of oral 
and written speech. 

(4) The word “violence” means the use 
of great and destructive force. 

The holding of a belief or opinion does 
not constitute advocacy or teaching. Hence 
the Smith Act does not prohibit persons 
who may believe that the violent overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the 
United States is probable or inevitable from 
expressing that belief. Whether such belief 
be reasonable or unreasonable is immaterial. 
Prediction or prophecy is not advocacy. 

Any advocacy or teaching which does not 
include the urging of force and violence as 
the means of overthrowing and destroying 
the Government of the United States is not 
within the issue of the indictment here and 
can constitute no basis for any finding 
against the defendants. 

12-B. The kind of advocacy and teaching 
which is charged and upon which your ver- 
dict must be reached is not merely a de- 
sirability but a necessity that the Govern- 
ment of the United States be overthrown 
and destroyed by force and violence and not 
merely a propriety but a duty to overthrow 
and destroy the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. , 

12-C. “Knowingly” to act: You will note 
that the acts charged in the indictment are 
alleged to have been done “knowingly.” 

The purpose of adding the word “know- 
ingly” to the statute defining the offense 
was to insure that no one would be con- 
victed for an act done because of mistake 
or in advertence or other innocent reason, 

12-D. You will note further that the acts 
charged in the indictment are further al- 
leged to have been done willfully. 

An act is done wilfully if done volun- 
tarily and purposely and with the specific 
intent to do that which law forbids. 

The word “wilfully,” as used in the indict- 
ment, means a statement or declaration made 
or other act done with the specific intent to 
cause or bring about the overthrow and de- 
struction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence as speedily as 
circumstances would permit. 

12-F. Criticize the Government: The de- 
fendants, in common with other persons liy- 
ing under our Constitution, have the right 
protected by the first amendment to criticize 
our system of government and the Govern- 
ment itself, even though the speaking or 
writing of such criticism may undermine 
confidence in the Government or cause or 
increase discontent. They have the right 
also to criticize the foreign policy of the 
United States and the role being played by 
this country in international affairs; and to 


praise the foreign policy of other govern- 
ments and the role being played by those 
governments in international affairs. 

The right of the defendants to enjoy such 
freedom of expression is unaffected by 
whether or not the opinions spoken or pub- 
lished may seem to you to be crudely in- 
temperate, or to contain falsehoods, or to be 
designed to embarrass the Government. No 
inference of conspiracy to advocate and 
teach the necessity and duty of overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, or of the 
intent to cause or bring about the overthrow 
and destruction of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence as speed- 
ily as circumstances would permit, may be 
drawn from such expressions alone. 

12-G. The burden is upon the prosecution 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendants conspired to advocate the duty 
and necessity of the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of the Government by force and vio- 
lence. The Government referred to is the 
present Government of the United States, 
which does afford to the people democratic 
means for bringing about such changes as 
they desire. It is not some hypothetical fu- 
ture government which affords no such 
means. 

14. As stated before, the burden is upon 
the prosecution to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt the existence of the conspiracy 
charged and the knowing and willful mem- 
bership of the defendants in such conspir- 
acy; and in addition that at least one of the 
overt acts charged in the indictment was 
committed within the 3-year period between 
December 21, 1948, and the filing of the in- 
dictment on December 21, 1951; also that 
any such overt act was knowingly done in 
furtherance of an object or purpose of the 
conspiracy charged. 

14-G. Evidence has been received of al- 
leged statements or declarations and teach- 
ings of instructors in alleged Communist 
Party schools and certain alleged statements 
or declarations and acts of other alleged 
members of the Communist Party, said to 
heave occurred before the Smith Act became 
law on June 28, 1940. 

Such evidence has been admitted as being 
relevant to the is:ue of what was the nature 
and character and aims and objectives of 
the Communist Party during the period cov- 
ered by the indictment. That is to say, such 
evidence as to alleged activities of the Com- 
munist Party before June 28, 1940, has been 
admitted to aid the jury in determining 
whether or not during the period covered 
by the indictment—that is during the years 
since June 28, 1940, and more particularly 
during the 3-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the indictment on De- 
cember 21, 1951—the Communist Party of the 
United States of America was a society, group, 
and assembly of persons who teach and ad- 
vocate the overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence as speedily as circumstances 
would permit, as alleged in the indictment. 

Otherwise than as such evidence may aid 
the jury in determining the nature and char- 
acter and aims and objectives of the Com- 
munist Party during the time covered by 
the indictment as above stated, evidence of 
alleged activities prior to June 28, 1940, is 
not to be considered by the jury as tending 
to establish the truth of any of the allega- 
tions of the indictment, except in this one 
particular: evidence as to alleged activities 
of any defendant in the Communist Party 
before June 28, 1940, may be considered by 
the jury, as to that defendant only, in de- 
termining whether or not such defendant 
was a member of the Communist Party and 
had knowledge of the nature and character 
and aims and objectives of the Communist 
Party and of what may have been advocated 
and taught by the Communist Party during 
the period covered by the indictment. 
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14-H. Evidence as to alleged statements or 
declarations and teachings of instructors in 
alleged Communist Party schools and certain 
alleged statements or declarations and acts 
of other alleged members of the Communist 
Party, said to have occurred after the Smith 
Act became law on June 28, 1940, may be 
considered by you for the purposes just 
stated—namely, as an aid for you to deter- 
mine the nature and character and aims and 
objectives of the Communist Party during 
the 3-year period immediately preceding the 
filing of the indictment on December 21, 
1951. 

And as stated before, if you find existence 
of the conspiracy charged in the indictment, 
and further find that all or any of the alleged 
club chairmen, teachers, and others were 
knowingly and willfully parties to or mem- 
bers of the conspiracy charged in the indict- 
ment, then the acts thereafter done and the 
statements or declarations thereafter made 
by those whom you find to be members of the 
conspiracy may be considered in connection 
with the case of any defendant whom you 
also find to be a member of the conspiracy, 
and may be treated as if the acts or state- 
ments or declarations were done or made by 
such defendant, provided such acts were done 
and such statements or declarations were 
made during the continuance of the con- 
spiracy and in furtherance of an object or 
purpose of the conspiracy. 

14-J. In political science, the word “reyo- 
lution” means “fundamental change in po- 
litical organization, or in a government of 
constitution; the overthrow or renunciation 
of one government or ruler, and the sub- 
stitution of another, by the governed.” 

The term implies the fundamental char- 
acter of the change sought, without reference 
to the means contemplated to achieve it. It 
may or may not be accomplished by the use 
of force and violence. In other words, revo- 
lution does not necessarily involve force and 
violence, 

14-K. The sole question before you then 
is whether the defendants conspired, during 
the period charged in the indictment, for the 
purpose and with the intent charged in the 
indictment. This charge relates only to past 
acts and statements and to the intent which 
accompanied past acts and statements at the 
time they were done or said. 

The defendants are not being tried to 
determine what kind of people they are, or 
what sort of things they would be likely to do 
if allowed to remain at liberty. Rather it 
is your duty to determine whether the evi- 
dence establishes beyond a reasonable doubt 
that they did do in the past the things 
charged in the indictment. 

16-B. Rulings on evidence: It is the duty 
of lawyers on each side to make objections 
when the other side offers evidence which 
counsel believes is not admissible under the 
rules of evidence. It is the duty of the court 
to decide whether under the rules of evi- 
dence testimony or other evidence may be 
received. 

Whenever the court has sustained an ob- 
jection to a question, you are to disregard 
that question, and may draw no inference 
from the wording of it or speculate as to 
what the witness would have said if per- 
mitted to answer. Nor may you assume any 
party has objected to a question because 
that side expected the answer, if given, to be 
unfavorable. 

During the trial of this case the court has 
permitted certain evidence to be introduced 
over the objection of counsel. In so ruling 
the court has not determined or indicated 
any opinion as to the weight or effect of 
such evidence. In judging the credibility 
of witnesses and the weight and effect of 
evidence, you are not to consider the rulings 
or comments of the court in admitting ur 
rejecting evidence. 

17-A. Verdict as to accused only: You are 
here to determine the guilt or innocence of 
the accused from the evidence in the case 
before you. You are not called upon to re- 
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turn a verdict as to the guilt or innocence 
of any other person or persons. So, if the 
evidence convinces you beyond a reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the accused, you should 
so find even though you may believe one or 
more other persons are also guilty. But if 
any reasonable doubt remains in your minds 
after impartial consideration of all the evi- 
dence, you should acquit the accused. 

19, There is nothing peculiarly different in 
the way a jury is to consider the proof in a 
criminal case from that in which all reason- 
able persons treat any question depending 
upon evidence presented to them. You are 
expected to use your good sense; consider the 
evidence for only those purposes for which 
it has been admitted and give it a reasonable 
and fair construction. 

Bear in mind at all times that it would be 
a violation of your sworn duty to base a 
verdict upon anything but the evidence in 
the case. 

If the accused be proved guilty, say so. 
If not proved guilty, say so. Remember at 
all times that a defendant is entitled to ac- 
quittal if any reasonable doubt remains in 
your minds. 

Remember, also, that the question before 
you can never be: Will the Government win 
or lose the case? The Government always 
wins when justice is done, regardless of 
whether the verdict be guilty or not guilty. 


Horsesense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs, FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in President Eisenhower the 
people of our great country have found 
a man of high courage and wisdom. 
With rare judgment he has chosen men 
of similar courage and understanding 
to head up the departments of Govern- 
ment. 

No one knows better than our Presi- 
dent the key position of the farmer in 
the economic life of any nation. No one 
realizes better than he that without free- 
dom the farmer cannot contribute his 
dramatically necessary part to the main- 
tenance and progress of our American 
standards of living. It is at a crucial 
moment in our history that we have a 
Secretary of Agriculture who under- 
stands that the farmer will be most 
secure if he is not unnecessarily encum- 
bered by extensive Government regula- 
tions and controls. We are fortunate 
indeed that in Secretary Benson we have 
a man who can—and I quote from a 
recent editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor—‘“declare courageously that 
Federal price supports can only be a floor 
against disaster, not a subsidy shelf to 
lift farmers above competition.” 

Mr. Speaker, as a farmer's wife during 
part of my life, and as Representative to 
Congress from a district which until re- 
cently contained extensive agricultural 
areas, I wish to commend Secretary Ben- 
son for the courageous manner in which 
he is studying the whole agricultural sit- 
uation, and for his selection of compe- 
tent personnel with which to wrestle with 
the problems confronting the Depart- 


ment in these days of attempted disin- 
flation. 

We are indebted to the International 
Latex Corp. for reprinting as an adver- 
tisement in the Washington Post for 
February 26 the Monitor's editorial en- 
titled “Horsesense.” Under unanimous 
consent, I insert this editorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

HORSESENSE 


The current warm debate over farm prices 
and policies should clear the air—which, as 
Senator AIKEN says, can stand some clearing. 
It should help the public to understand bet- 
ter the special problems of the farmers, and 
it should help the farmers to decide who are 
their real friends. 

Most farmers want two things: Freedom 
from Federal regimentation and a govern- 
mental floor under prices. Like most folk, 
they hope for the best of both worlds—no 
control by Washington but aid from Wash- 
ington to prevent hardship. 

A good many authorities believe the farm- 
ers can have both freedom and a floor—pro- 
vided the floor is not too high. But few who 
have studied the question believe there can 
be any real freedom for American agriculture 
if the farmers—or politicians who purport 
to represent them—insist on price supports 
at a high level. 

This is something to remember in the 
midst of excited cries that the farmers are 
being ruined and senatorial demands that 
President Eisenhower fire Secretary Benson. 

When farm prices are falling it is not 
strange that men who claim to speak for 
farmers should be asking Federal aid. But 
it is strange that the loudest complaints 
come from cotton, wheat, and corn Senators, 
for those commodities are guaranteed price 
support at 90 percent of parity through 1954. 

It is hard to believe that growers of those 
crops are being ruined at that price level. 
Indeed, there is more reason to believe that 
at 90 percent of parity surpluses will be 
produced that will cost the Government next 
year nearly $1,000,000,000, Already the Gov- 
ernment holds $1,000,000,000 worth of sur- 
pluses, which are expected to spoil or to be 
destroyed or sold at great loss, 

For several years war shortages and the 
foreign-aid program have provided foreign 
markets which are now disappearing. If this 
trend continues the present price-support 
program could encourage the production of 
continuing surpluses which would eventu- 
ally become an impossible load on the Gov- 
ernment. If that happens Washington will 
insist on crop quotas or other methods by 
which the surpluses it must buy can be 
restricted. 

That means governmental regimentation 
and a great increase in Federal bureaucracy, 
Abnormal experience in the last few years 
has tempted farmers to believe that they 
can get high price supports without govern- 
ment controls. But the history of American 
agriculture does not support that dream, 

The natural control is by competition and 
price declines when surpluses occur. This 
is often very rough, and the farmers should 
have some aid from Government to insure 
against disaster. But rigid price controls 
at high levels remove the brakes on surpluses, 
Unless the Government is to have some other 
means of preventing surpluses—which 
means telling farmers how much they can 
produce—then surpluses can become ruin- 
ous to farmers and government alike. 

Many farmers know this. The bulk of the 
farmers who speak through organizations are 
on record against rigid high price supports— 
and regimentation. Producers of meat don’t 
like high grain prices. Producers of perish- 
ables see little hope for workable price sup- 
ports. Probably it is a small proportion of 
farmers who back the political demands for 
high supports. But in a time of falling 
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prices millions naturally become uneasy and 
many are lured by the siren song of subsidies, 

We do not believe the politicos who sing 
that song are the true friends of the farmers. 
We believe the genuine friends are those 
who, like Secretary Benson, declare courage- 
ously that Federal price supports can only be 
a floor against disaster, not a subsidy shelf 
to lift farmers above competition. 


Facts Versus Noise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York World-Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953: 


Facts Versus NOISE 


The Census Bureau issued some figures re- 
cently that do much to refute the shrill op- 
ponents of our immigration laws, who for- 
ever are walling that we have discriminated 
against southern or eastern Europeans, or 
Catholics, or Jews, or whichever group any 
demagogue desires to stir up at the moment. 

Of the ten-million-odd foreign born in 
America, the census found, the Italians com- 
prise the largest single group, 1 in 7. Cana- 
dians are second, Germans, third, Russians 
fourth, and Poles fifth. (Many of the Cana- 
dians were of French extraction.) 

During the 2 years following the 1950 
census, the immigration from northern and 
western Europe totaled 125,000. That from 
southern and eastern Europe—the area we 
are supposed to be discriminating against— 
amounted to 234,000. The ratio during the 
current year apparently will be about the 
same. 

Our immigration laws, of course, do not 
classify people by religion. However, in the 
groups listed above, virtually all Italians 
and most Poles are Catholic, and so are large 
proportions of Canadians and Germans. 

As for the charge of anti-Jewish immigra- 
tion policies, the American Jewish Year- 
book states that between 1908 and 1943, Jew- 
ish net immigration totaled 1,195,640—14 
percent of the total. The American Jewish 
committee says that as of 1950 there were 
5,000,000 Jews in the United States, more 
than in Europe and Asia combined and about 
43 percent of all the Jews in the world. 

Our immigration policies have not pleased 
everyone in Europe, despite our generosity in 
permitting certain national quotas to be 
mortgaged for decades in the future to per- 
mit displaced persons to enter. 

The United States simply cannot accom- 
modate more than a small fraction of the 
foreigners who would like to emigrate here, 
Moreover, for reasons of national security, 
we have been forced to examine applicants 
carefully and reject some who would have 
been admitted without question a genera- 
tion ago. We learned, rather late, that some 
who accepted our hospitality remained to 
violate our laws and conspire to overthrow 
our Government, 

Our new immigration laws are strict. They 
were meant to be. They doubtless will be 
modified as conditions permit, as Represent- 
ative FrANCIs WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has suggested in the case of the flood- 
stricken Netherlands farmers, But anyone 
who charges they are unrealistic, or that they. 
discriminate against any religious grcup,, 
makes a wicked allegation that facts will not 
substantiate. 
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Public Works and United States 
Trust Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following magazine article, 
published in this month’s issue of Inside 
Michigan, a periodical of general circu- 
lation in the Middle West, and written 
by Thomas L. Munger, a member of my 
staff. I think the ideas set forth in this 
article are worthy of serious thought by 
all who are interested in bettering the 
fiscal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

PUBLIC WORKS AND UNITED STATES 
TRUST FUNDS 


(By Thomas L. Munger) 


It has been said that wisdom in some 
Mysterious way opens a window through 
which a few men can see dimly the shape 
of things to come, Probably this is true, 
because wisdom is the child of knowledge 
and experience, enlivened by imagination. 

But granting, as one must, that neither 
age nor experience necessarily begets wisdom, 
any more than statesmanship is begotten of 
success at the polis, it is true, nevertheless, 
that many men in government often are 
wise. Some, indeed, possess more than ordi- 
nary wisdom. Now their words are heard 
again, as the Pendergastian thorns cease to 
crackle beneath the governmental pot. 

Here, then, as perhaps justified by these 
considerations, is offered an outline of what 
may come to pass, if the affairs of this Na- 
tion continue fortunately in their present 
direction, and if present proposals for solu- 
tion of two difficult problems affecting the 
economic and fiscal welfare of the United 
States are accepted by Congress and the new 
Chief Executive. 

An orderly discussion of these proposals 
must be founded upon two postulates, both 
embodying facts well known to every Mem- 
ber of Congress who has served even a single 
term in either House of the National Legis- 
lature. 

One postulate is that expenditures of Fed- 
eral tax money for construction of huge 
multiple-purpose irrigation, flood-control 
and hydroelectric power dams in the Ameri- 
can South and West, and for some large sea- 
port and harbor improvements, long since 
have reached uneconomic proportions—sums 
unreasonably disproportionate to the bene- 
fits accruing to the vast majority of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The other postulate is that nearly $46 bil- 
lion of Federal trust funds, comprising most- 
ly tax money earmarked for later repayment 
to those who paid the taxes, have been dis- 
sipated over the two decades of New Deal 
and Pair Deal administrations. This hap- 
pened through the dishonest misinterpreta- 
tion of trust-fund statutes by responsible ad- 
ministration officials. The letter but not 
the spirit of the law was observed. 

Thus the first problem relating to the eco- 
nomic and fiscal welfare of the Nation is 
simply how to get the desirable, and in some 
cases even necessary, public works com- 
pleted and paid for, without mulcting the 
taxpayers in many States, which receive but 
slight and indirect benefits. 
` Amortization of these huge multiple-pur- 
pose projects, some of them in the billion- 
dollar class, is a matter more of theory than 
ef practice, because liquidation periods are 
set up to cover more than two generations 
of human life. Moreover, the power com- 


ponent customarily: bears- more than its 
share of liquidation costs for the irrigation 
and flood-control components. Many of 
these dams today are earning little more, 
and some much less, than their operating 
costs. 

-It might well be said that in this way 
manufacturers and householders in the Mid- 
dle West are forced to pay in effect most of 
the costs of special favors for their opposite 
numbers in restricted areas where Govern- 
ment-owned hydroelectric power is gener- 
ated. Farmers of the Middle West for ex- 
ample, are forced to pay for projects which 
relieve other farmers in land reclamation 
areas from the hazards of drought. 

In a similar manner, those whose busi- 
nesses depend upon utilization of seaport 
and harbor works, receive benefits which are 
paid for in largest part by other businessmen, 
who receive but slight benefits or none at 
all. Many of our largest seaboard cities 
would be neither prosperous nor even large, 
were it not for the Federal tax money spent 
in harbor improvements, such as the dredg- 
ing of ship channels and building of canals. 

When these services to a multiplicity of 
special interests are considered, involving as 
they do the expenditure of billions in tax- 
money, from the Middle West as well as else- 
where, one is compelled to wonder why it is 
that these interests have fought successful- 
ly for half a century, to withhold from the 
Middle West the benefits of a seaway through 
the St. Lawrence. River. 

The second problem of interest here, relat- 
ing to the economic and fiscal welfare of 
the Nation, concerns the proper management, 
and hence conservation, of Government trust 
funds.. These funds mostly. are gathered in 
the form of special taxes or contributions 
from those who eventually may expect to 
benefit by them, They comprise moneys ear- 
marked for payment of benefits under social 
security, railroad retirement, national 
(armed) service life insurance, unemploy- 
ment, and other accounts of less importance. 

Manifestly, these funds cannot be per- 
mitted to remain idle in the United States 
Treasury, because this would mean that over 
a period of not many years a dangerously 
large proportion of the Nation's wealth would 
be frozen in the Government trusts. There- 
fore, in setting up the trust funds, Congress 
provided that the Treasury should be per- 
mitted to invest the money in Federal Gov- 
ernment securities. Thus it would earn in- 
terest, while remaining in a form liquid 
enough to meet requirements for prompt 
payant of social security and other bene- 

ts. 

There can be no doubt that Congress in- 
tended the trust funds to be invested in 
negotiable Government bonds, bought in the 
open market. In this way, not only would 
the funds earn interest while staying liquid, 
but they would substantially reduce the out- 
standing public debt. But the New Deal 
spenders were dissatisfied with this. They 
quickly found a way to get their hands on 
the money, while obeying the letter and dis- 
obeying the spirit of the law. 

The United States Treasury simply started 
the practice of getting out special issues of 
nonnegotiable bonds for the purpose. These 
bonds were put in the trust funds to replace 
Money taken out and put in the Govern- 
ment’s general fund for expenditure. For 
expenditure, among other things, on the or- 
dinary costs of big government and the costs 
of New Deal experiments with socialism, 
such as Mrs. Roosevelt’s adventures in build- 
ing model villages for indigent, though po- 
litically deserving, minority groups. 

Trust funds thus were invested in Govern- 
ment securities, but the securities were, and 
still are, nonnegotiable. This means that 
the vast sums wasted by the New Deal and 
Fair Deal spenders eventually must be re- 
placed through general taxation. Social-se- 
curity taxes, for example, must be paid all 
over again, in large part by taxpayers who 
can never hope to benefit personally by so- 
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cial security, This is true because the bonds 
in the trust funds can be purchased, in or- 
der to raise cash for benefit payments, only 
by the Government, which has no income 
other. than tax income. 

Now it is desirable, and even necessary, 
in the long run to develop every land and 
waterpower resource which the country pos- 
sesses. It is necessary because population 
growth, in the United States and in all the 
world, shows signs eventually of outstripping 
food production, and because more or less 
permanent waterpower for industry is cheap- 
er than power produced from gradually de- 
pleting coal and oil resources. This in 
spite of the possibilities with respect to 
atomic power. 

It is equally desirable and necessary to 
conserve the huge trust funds built up by 
the Federal Government for the security 
of the American people. This is all the 
more true because statistics show a rapid 
increase in American longevity, with a re- 
sultant accelerating growth in the number 
of those eligible for benefits out of the trust 
funds. 

All that the New Deal and Fair Deal 
wasters spent from the trust funds is lost, 
of course, but special tax contributions, such 
as those for social security and railroad re- 
tirement, continue to augment the trusts 
by anywhere from $3.5 to $7 billion annually. 
In view of the increasing number of elderly 
people, however, even this is plainly insuffi- 
cient to meet the prospective benefit load, 
unless the wasted funds are replaced out of 
general taxes. 

By this time, more than likely, the reader 
has jumped to the somewhat obvious con- 
clusion toward which this discussion is 
aimed. If we must build the tremendous 
public works anyway—and we must—and 
if we must conserve the huge Federal trust 
funds through productive investment in 
fairly liquid securities—and we must do 
this, too— then why not -invest.a good part 
of the trust funds in the public works 
programs? Well, why not? Granting that 
many of the multiple-purpose projects are 
not now self-liquidating, under proper man- 
agement ali could and undoubtedly would be. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower said spe- 
cifically in the course of his campaign that 
he favors returning to State and local con- 
trol wherever possible, the public-works pro- 
grams now conducted by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. His statement was manifestly in 
accordance with sound Republican doctrine, 
to which a majority of both political parties 
in Congress now subscribe. 

The President did not mention the subject 
during his campaign, but without the slight- 
est doubt he would enthusiastically support 
any sensible proposal for conserving, instead 
of spending, the trust funds. This, too, is 
good Republican doctrine, which even the 
spenders in Congress, who read the election 
returns, now support. 

Naturally some legislation, at both Fed- 
eral and State levels, would be required to 
make investment cf these trust funds in 
State or locally initiated public-works pro- 
grams legally possible, but less and far 
simpler legislation than might appear at 
first thought. 

Independent Federal Government corpora- 
tions, controlled by the Government through 
stock ownership, are nothing new. Witness 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which built 
multi-billion-dollar flood-control and power 
dams, to say nothing of power-distribution 
lines to compete against privately owned 
power companies, with money obtained by 
selling its securities to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The precedent is there. 

All State governments customarily issue 
charters to corporations, both public and 
private. What then would prevent any State 
from creating a State-owned corporation to 
undertake the financing and construction of 
a public-works project, of whatever size, that 
would benefit chiefly the residents of that 
State? Presumably there is no constitutional 
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bar to congressional action authorizing in- 
vestment of Federal trust funds in the secu- 
rities of such an enterprise. 

But if this should seem entirely too social- 
istic for many, who rightly condemn the 
present inroads of socialism, then what is to 
prevent people in any particular area, even 
though it should comprise several States, 
from chartering a corporation to undertake 
public works of benefit to that area? There 
is plenty of precedent for this in the form 
of local improvement districts throughout 
every State of the Union. No constitutional 
or statutory obstacle exists that could not 
easily and quickly be overcome, with respect 
to such public-works corporations. 

The ultimate safeguard in assuring satis- 
factory performance by corporate mecha- 
nisms such as outlined here naturally would 
be a proviso in every instance that their 
stock issues should be negotiable in the open 
market—salable, not only to the Federal 
Government, but also to local governments, 
and to all companies, banks, and individuals 
with money to invest. 

Faced with the necessity of meeting obli- 

gations held by the public, as well as by 
politically controlled Government agencies, 
and subject to the laws governing private 
corporations, the public-works corporations 
would not be inclined to operate in the red, 
either to influence elections or for any other 
purpose. Irrigation-water rates, and rates 
for electric power, for example, necessarily 
would be on a basis putting the public- 
works corporations, and farmers and power 
consumers, in public-works corporation 
areas, in fair competition with similar ele- 
ments elsewhere. 
- Finally, and perhaps most; important, Fed- 
eral tax inequities with respect to capital 
costs of public works too large for private 
enterprise would be eliminated. And s0, 
incidentally, would the necessity of those 
embarrassingly large congressional appropri- 
ations. Federal Government trust funds 
would be as safe as invested money possibly 
ean be, and would remain fairly liquid for use 
in time of need. - 

As an afterthought, it might be said, that 
costs of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
easily could be met out of Government trust 
funds by the means suggested here. Esti- 
mated St. Lawrence project costs are only 
about $700 million, and the trusts would have 
many billions to invest. 


Department of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Minneapolis 
Labor Review dated August 30, 1945, en- 
titled “They May Break Your Heart 
Again, Mom.” 

The article follows: 

“Trey May Break Your HEART AGAIN, 
_ Mom”’—As Many Bitiions SHOULD BE 

SPENT FOR PEACE AS FoR WAR 

Yes; they may break your heart again, 
mom. 

It’s a sad and bitter thing to do to write 
that line, and mom stands for all the 
mothers of the world everywhere whose boys 
went out to fight and die, not for markets 
we were assured, not for conquest, but once 
again in the effort to establish worldwide 
peace. 
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Everyone concerned on the side of the 
United Nations did a magnificent job. It 
is, however, particularly unfortunate that 
the great pilot of peace, the leader of all 
the leaders, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has 
departed. 

President Truman is taking on where death 
halted the work of President Roosevelt, He 
is doing well, but he needs and will need 
to be kept aware that the people of this 
Nation and all democratic nations expect 
there shall be no defeatist atitude or policy 
regarding worldwide, perpetual peace. 

That they expect the peace efforts to be 
maintained on the same gigantic scale that 
the war efforts were carried on just as un- 
tiringly and just as unsparingly of the ex- 
penditure of the money. 

That is not being done. And that, mom, 
is the reason we say they may break your 
heart again. 

This Nation spent or will spend in the 
prosecution of the war alone more than 
$300,000,000,000. 

If it is necessary to spend that. much 
money in carrying out the assurance of 
worldwide permanent peace then, mom, we 
feel you believe that amount or more should 
be spent. For that, mom, was what your 
boy who perhaps is not coming back, or who 
maybe is to be crippled through life, perhaps 
is to return sightless, or who anyway had 
cut right out of his life years that can never 
be replaced, fought and sacrificed for. 

Whether there is a gold star in your win- 
dow, mom, or a blue star in your window, 
we know that mothers are all too modest 
about the part their boys played in winning 
the war, and the same moms are all too re- 
luctant to play a part in seeing to it that the 
peace is won for the people. 

Probably you realize, mom, that if winning 
of the war had been attempted in the same 
way, that the winning of the peace is being 
gone after, there would be no war victory 
now. 

We have a Secretary of War and a Secre- 
tary of the Navy, both members of the Cabi- 
net. But with all that has been spent in 
blood and treasure in the name of perpetual 
worldwide peace, we have no Secretary of 
Peace. 

Does that look right to you, mom? Don't 
you think there should be a Secretary of 
Peace to sit with the Cabinet every time it 
meets? 

We hear a great deal about everything, 
except the establishment of worldwide per- 
petual peace. 


Swan Song by the Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
short editorial from the American Le- 
gion magazine for March of this year. 

It is interesting to note that the for- 
mer Secretary of State warned the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service Association 
against the Congress, saying, “Make no 
mistake, there is a real battle with Con- 
gress.” 

_ Before Congress is routed in this bat- 
tle that Mr. Acheson urges his former 
subordinates to engage in with vim, 
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vigor, and enthusiasm, it might be well 
for the representatives of the people 
to start speaking with the voice of au- 
thority to some of these gentry who 
despise Congress, wish to take over and 
run the Government, but never have 
been, or could be, elected dog catchers. 
The editorial follows: 


Swan SONG BY THE DEAN 


Shortly before he packed up and left his 
job, where he had not been exactly a howling 
success, Dean Acheson made an off-the-rec- 
ord talk in Washington to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Association. In it he boasted how under 
him the State Department had grown from 
1,900 to 9,000. He bragged of its world-wide 
influence. He deplored the fact that despite 
all the efforts of his henchmen, many foreign 
peoples had no use for Americans. That, 
however, he said, was the fault of congres- 
sional busybodies who persisted in prying 
into State Department activities. 

He expressed his anguish that he was leav- 
ing their midst, but he left a message with 
them: 

“You must be prepared to carry on in the 
work of the Department of State in the rep- 
resentation of the United States abroad in 
the battles with Congress. Make no mis- 
take there is a real battle with Congress.” 

We hope that Congress takes due note of 
the Dean’s last words and promptly bounces 
out of the State Department the embattled 
holdovers of his discredited regime. The ex- 
diplomat gave the best possible reason for 
such action himself when, a bit later, he 
said: 

“The American people are completely out 
of sympathy with the loss of life and ex- 
penditure in Korea. We all are. But they 
see their sons killed and refuse to see further. 
We know that there are countries whose sons 
have been killed for 500 years and that the 
people of those countries know that it is 
critical to the interests and security of their 
nations. But it takes a long time to learn. 
You must be prepared to carry out this end- 
less business.” 

This from a man who served as head of the 
United States Department of State. Is it 
any wonder we are in such a mess? 


Statement of Mr. Robert M: McCurdy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a very fine statement made yes- 
terday by Mr. Robert M. McCurdy, 
chairman of the National Rehabilitation 
Commission of the American Legion. 

As most of you know, the rehabilita- 
tion commission has been holding its 
annual conference here in Washington 
this week. The points that Chairman 
McCurdy brings out are worthy of con- 
siderable thought and study. 

The statement follows: 

The national rehabilitation commission 
appreciates very much the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee. The na- 
tional commander of the American Legion 
gave you his message 3 weeks ago and sup- 
plied you with a summary of American 
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Legion resolutions which we feel require leg-' part of the Federal Government which will Duties of a Citizen With Regard to Politics 


islative attention. 

I want to assure you, Madam Chairman 
and members of the committee, there lies 
within the hearts of Legionnaires and Aux- 
iliary members everywhere a feeling of deep 
gratitude to this committee for its work over 
the past three decades. The body of laws 
pertaining to veterans and their dependents 
spread on the books of this great Nation is 
outstanding testimony of the sympathetic 
understanding and accomplishment of this 
committee, your predecessors, and the Con- 

ess. 

S There are 3 or 4 matters I would like to 
stress at this appearance: 
1. VETERANS 

We are aware that the status of veteran is 
being challenged by certain groups and indi- 
viduals. This vocal minority would with- 
draw some of the privileges and benefits 
which have been earned by those who have 
served in the Armed Forces. 

From the very first of colonial days pro- 
visions were made for the veteran, particu- 
larly those disabled in service, and for the 
dependents of those who passed on because 
of service-incurred conditions. The progress 
of programs and benefits for veterans has 
been going steadily forward. The 20th cen- 
tury has seen the greatest advance. This has 
been due to the greater need and has been 
collateral with progress made in other pro- 
grams for the advancement of the social wel- 
fare of our country. Those who have served 
in defense of the country have been classified 
in a separate group by action of the Govern- 
ment itself. The cost of conducting wars en- 
tails also the cost of caring for the human 
damage of such conflicts. Veterans are those 
who have fought the wars. They have not 
started them. 


2. CARE OF VETERANS 


Probably the subject connected with vet- 
erans which seems to have stimulated more 
opposition than any other on the part of 
Medical and hospital groups, taxpayers asso- 
ciations, columnists, etc., is that of veterans’ 
hospitalization, and particularly hospitaliz- 
ing of the so-called nonservice connected, 
Charts and tables have been filed with this 
committee giving a breakdown of different 
categories of patients with their status as to 
service connection. Pages 13-20 of the Ad- 
ministrator’s Annual Report for Fiscal Year 
1952 has a most interesting analysis of the 
hospital load. 

The American Legion stands in support of 
the law enacted by Congress (Public 312, 74th 
Cong., Aug. 23, 1935). We shall resist any 
basic change in this law. We believe in the 
priority established in the regulations for 
the admission to hospitals. 

In order to ascertain the extent of so- 
called abuses on the part of veterans with 
disabilities not recorded as service connect- 
ed availing themselves of hospitalization in 
VA hospitals, the American Legion has con- 
ducted surveys in four different hospitals 
among general medical and surgical cases. 
Our findings do not support the charge of 
flagrant violations on the part of veterans 
who could afford to go to private doctors and 
private hospitals. We are continuing these 
studies on a nationwide basis. Those who 
are the most highly critical of this phase of 
veterans’ hospitalization have never pre- 
sented documentary evidence either to the 
American Legion or to your honorable com- 
Mittee, so far as we know. We are vitally 
concerned with the proper administration 
and processing of the application to the end 
that the order of priority will be observed and 
that men who have the means of going to 
private doctors and hospitals when illness be- 
falls should not take up beds in the limited 
capacity of the VA system. 

Caring for the veteran who is sick, broke, 
and no place to go is an investment on the 


forestall greater danger to the national se- 
curity than the cost of such care of which 
many seem to be complaining. 

We are intent upon getting the facts on 
this total program and seeing to it that the 
limited number of beds of 131,000 are prop- 
erly utilized for the service connected, for 
the mentally ill, the tuberculous, those with 
chronic disorders, and others who qualify 
under the law. The great need is for more 
accommodations for the neuropsychiatric, 
tuberculous, and chronic cases. The imme- 
diate objective is to reach the ceiling of 131,- 
000 beds as promptly as possible. 

3. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Back in the national convention of 1938 
the American Legion went on record calling 
for the continuance of an Independent Fed- 
eral agency to handle veterans’ affairs. The 
organization is of the same mind today. The 
Veterans’ Bureau, predecessor of the present 
Veterans’ Administration, came into being 
because of findings of a presidential com- 
mission that serving veterans through three 
or four different agencies caused confusion, 
inefficiency, and misunderstanding. The 
American Legion, through its department 
service Officers, field service, and national 
rehabilitation commission and staff, daily 
watches the operation of this agency. They 
offer suggestions and constructive criticism 
for improvement of service. The findings 
of this group have been made available to 
the Administrator and to this committee. 
A farflung enterprise such as the Veterans’ 
Administration has its deficiencies in both 
makeup and operations. But its total pro- 
gram of service to veterans and the de- 
pendents of veterans can most economically 
and effectively be carried out if the Veterans’ 
Administration remains an independent 
agency. 

Reorganization of its basic setup and op- 
erations is now under consideration by the 
Administrator and Executive Office of the 
President. National Commander Lewis K. 
Gough has made available to the Govern- 
ment his comments with reference to the 
feasibility and desirability of effecting such 
reorganization administratively without call- 
ing for amendatory or new legislation. He 
has also asked your committee to give seri- 
ous consideration to the Administrator’s plan 
for reorganizing the VA administratively. 
The American Legion is cognizant of the 
great necessity for complete and full efi- 
ciency and will lend its best efforts in sup- 
port of those movements to accomplish this 
objective. 


4. STABILIZATION OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Probably the greatest disturbing factor to 
the effectiveness of VA service to veterans 
during the past 5 years has been the cur- 
tailment in funds with consequent reduc- 
tion in force in such essential services as 
medical and hospital care, claims, contact, 
finance, and insurance. One of the greatest 
contributing factors to the realization of a 
reorganization and betterment of service 
would be an understanding on the part of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of the 
Budget, and Congress as to the essential 
needs of the VA in funds and personnel to 
carry on the business which Congress has 
given to it. We see no reason for continued 
fiare-ups of differences as to what the VA 
requires in money and personnel to conduct 
these programs. Investigations, surveys, and 
studies of untold number have been con- 
ducted. Let the findings thereof and the 
facts revealed be made known to the appro- 
priate officials of the Government to the end 
that there may be a meeting of minds as to 
what is required by this agency to admin- 
ister the benefits and programs which Con- 
gress has established. Not only should this 
be agreed upon on an annual basis but there 
should be an understanding as to projection 
of future needs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
should like to include excerpts from a 
letter which has been received from 
Joseph T. Meek, president of the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Associations. Mr. 
Meek has discussed a subject which is of 
especial interest to me, since before 
coming to the Congress my career had 
been spent in the field of education on 
the high-school and college levels. I 
feel that the subject which he has dis- 
cussed is of much moment to educators 
in this country, and all who are inter- 
ested in the promotion of a better under- 
standing of the duties of a citizen with 
regard to politics beginning on the pre- 
cinct level. A portion of the letter from 
Mr. Meek follows: 


I am a lobbyist. I have been one for 20 
or more years. I believe in lobbying. I be- 
lieve in the pleading of a just cause. I wish 
there were 150,000,000 lobbyists in America— 
lobbying for the Republic of the United 
States. 

During these years I have learned, I be- 
lieve, to know politics. To know and respect 
most of the State legislators, most of our 
congressional leaders. By and large, they 
are better than the majority of the constitu- 
ents who voted to send them there. 

With politics as a profession, I have learned 
to be kidded about being a lobbyist. I do 
not mind—though I love to fight back and 
have done so in countless speeches. I do, 
though, feel hurt and saddened when my own 
children express a doubt as to the worthiness 
of my profession. They have been, will al- 
ways be, the most loyal youngsters in the 
world. But I can see a wonderment in their 
eyes when they perchance explain “what dad 
does.” 

I've begun to wonder about it. As long ago 
as 1938 it occurred to me that politics was a 
Republic gone to work. That if our young- 
sters didn’t understand it we were on the 
road to ruin. I felt then, as I do now, that 
our best hope of the future is a full under- 
standing of the real down-to-earth rudi- 
ments of partisan politics. I believe, 30 
strongly, that politics can be a great career 
for a child. That, even aside from making 
it a career, politics must be pursued intelli- 
gently, as a major avocation, or we will stifle 
in the very atmosphere in which we try +o 
make sales and dream dreams. 

On occasions I speak to sales groups. I 
love to tease them a bit about their sales that 
sizzle, their plans that pulverize. It is so 
painfully apparent that they know nothing 
of the atmosphere which can make sales 
foozle, those plans poop out. That there is 
no sense to a big sales campaign, if taxes 
siphon off spending power. That there is no 
reason for trying to build confidence in 
America if we approve the double standard 
of honesty in private life and of 5 percent- 
ers in public life. That it is useless to be 
concerned about the standard of living; 
about the drive that makes men want to go 
upward if we are to be controlled and regi- 
mented to the point where even freedom to 
fail is denied us, 

Our greatest bosses are our political lead- 
ers. Not political bosses—economic bosses. 
By the stroke of a pen or the casting of s 
vote they can negate all the sales, the sav- 
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ings, the economies, the courage, and the 
dreams which are a part of our heritage. 

I began to study our educational courses. 
I checked into the civics.courses of our 
schools. Iasked about them. The reply was, 
“the courses are dull.” The teachers ex- 
plained the electoral college system. We 
learned about Government. But the fasci- 
nating story of the precinct worker, the pre- 
cinct meeting, the township organization, the 
candidate nominations, the rewards and the 
failures, the formation of platforms—these 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

No wonder millions of youngsters have 
been spewed out of educational institutions 
without any knowledge of politics other than 
a suspicious attitude that it is “crooked,” 
“dirty,” “useless to combat," “leave it alone,” 
“may hurt your job status,” and what 
have you. 

I began to ask legislators in Illinois to in- 
troduce legislation asking for the formation 
of a commission (yes, another commission) 
to be composed of educators and legislators 
of both parties. The task? To write a high- 
school textbook; to define courses that would 
teach young citizenry the facts of life—pre- 
pare it for living in a true republic. 

I didn’t get too far with it. Some felt 
that teaching politics would get the teacher 
into partisan politics—get the children off to 
a bias. Others felt it wasn’t necessary. Still 
others failed to grasp entirely my idea that 
it would be good for the precinct committee- 
man, the township chairman, the State 
chairman of either party if he or she knew 
children were studying them; if he or she 
were invited to speak at laboratory functions 
within courses. Others indicated it was suf- 
ficient to teach government or American his- 
tory or that civics is good enough. 

I close with some actual quotes from the 
pamphlet Preparing College Men and Women 
for Politics, edited by Thomas and Doris 
Reed: 

“Participation in politics isn't synonymous 
with a career in politics. Indeed, we would 
be loath to see large numbers of young col- 
lege graduates take up politics as their prin- 
cipal means of livelihood. The temptations 
for the politician who must win to eat are 
altogether too great. There is no reason, 
however, for ruling out a worthy ambition 
for political success as a motive for political 
activity, and there are enough party posts, 
offices on the local level, and even seats in 
the State legislature, the holding of which 
can be combined with the practice of law or 
other vocations, to provide the youthful dev- 
otee of politics with valuable experience” 
(P. 6). 

“What the student should have is an 
understanding of the political concepts on 
which our Government is founded. * * * 
Understanding, of course, includes an ap- 
preciation of defects as well as virtues. * * * 
The student should have a working knowl- 
edge of the political process by which the 
voice of democracy makes itself heard— 
nominations, elections, parties, pressure 
groups, and the relation of the individual 
citizens to them” (p. 15). 

My only disagreement with the Reeds is 
that I want to get started at the high school 
level * * * with trained teachers (perhaps 
trained at university and college summer 
and short courses) to get them started right. 

I want my children to appreciate politics 
for what it is. I am ready to give up on 
the misunderstood, flabbergasted, apathetic, 
appeasing adults of which Iam apart. But 
I—and you—must never give up on the next 
generation. Let’s at least give them a 
chance to judge for themselves. 

Here in Illinois perhaps a few of us will 
labor on to try to get a new type of course for 
our high schools; perchance some summer 
training courses for teachers. But we 
need—so badly—the force which could come 
from thousands of influential people, who 
seem to have forgotten that a dream is not 
worth dreaming unless it has an even chance 
of becoming an actuality. 


Address of Rev. Billy Graham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a brief address by the Reverend 
Billy Graham before the annual con- 
ference of the International Council for 
Christian leadership on February 5, 1953. 

Dr. Graham’s words are of great inter- 
est to all our people at this time. He 
has been to Korea. He testifies to what 
he has seen and heard. I think one of 
the most. significant sentences in the 
whole address is where Dr. Graham 
states categorically: 


I was told time after time that every man 
stationed in Korea feels we made a tragic 
mistake at Panmunjom. 


And what of those who have died and, 
worse yet, have been maimed and 
blinded while this tragic mistake was 
and still is going on? 

The address follows: 


If our people could have felt what I have 
felt and seen what I have seen here this day, 
a great surge of new hope would well up in 
their hearts and in their souls concerning 
the future of our way of life. 

On the way out this morning from the 
breakfast, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Judge Vinson, made this comment: 
“I have never felt or seen anything like this 
meeting in all my years here in Washington.” 
That was a tremendous commentary and a 
tremendous statement. I do not think that 
any conference held in Paris, New York, Lon- 
don, or Berlin could have any greater signifi- 
cance than this conference that is being held 
during these days here in Washington. This 
conference could very well be the turning 
point in the history of western civilization. 

I was asked just a few moments ago if I 
would make a few remarks, and I wish first 
of all to say how much I appreciated the 
splendid message Congressman Jupp has just 
given us and I am very grateful for the privi- 
lege of attending this conference. Senator 
Cartson is one of the great Christian states- 
men of our time. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator and Mr. Vereide for the privilege of 
being here today. 

I have been asked to say a few words about 
our trip to Korea. There are many points 
I would like to make because my heart is 
very full. It was my privilege to go to Korea 
and to talk to our troops there. I tell my 
friends I went as a boy and came back a 
man, as a result of what I saw, felt, and 
heard. 

I had the privilege of talking to every one 
of our generals there and of spending several 
hours with Syngman Rhee, Gen. Mark Clark, 
and other officers in the Far East, and I came 
to certain conclusions. 

It was my privilege to see something of 
the military situation, I was told time after 
time that every man stationed in Korea feels 
we made a tragic mistake at Panmunjom. 
We could have gone to the Yalu River with 
far less loss of life than we have had during 
the stalemate of the past 18 months. Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee said: “Tell the Ameri- 
can people—tell them to make their decisions 
not on the basis of political expediency but 
on the basis of moral and spiritual justice.” 
He also said that Korea would always be 
a trouble spot until it is united. President 
Syngman Rhee said time after time that 
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Korea will be united either as a republic or 
under communism. I am only passing on 
what I have beard with no personal com- 
ment. 

I do want to say a word about the spiritual 
condition of Korea. There are several things, 
I think, that will encourage you. Many 
Christians from the north of Korea are now 
flooding down into the south. Before the 
war there were only 7 churches in Pusan; 
now there are 70. There are hundreds and 
thousands of new Christians. A great work 
of God has been going on. It is the first 
army to have a Christian chaplain’s corps 
whose one purpose is to win men to Christ. 
A great work is going on in the army of South 
Korea, too. Among our own troops God is 
mightily at work. It was my privilege to 
go from bunker to bunker on the front. 
Right in the front lines I never saw in any 
bunker a pinup, but almost every man had 
a Bible. General Van Fleet said the soldier 
of this war is altogether different from the 
soldier of the First World War and the Second 
World War. The soldier of this war is reli- 
giously inclined as his fathers never were. 

Usually when I speak to servicemen I 
start out with a bit of humor and then I 
give them the message. I did not do that 
in Korea. I could start at the heart of my 
message and a third of the audience always 
came to the front in commitment to Christ. 
In 1 day it was my privilege to see two star 
generals come forward to acknowledge Christ 
as their personal Saviour. That is the spirit 
of our troops in Korea and I came away feel- 
ing that they are better off morally and 
spiritually than the same age group is here 
at home. That is a strange thing to say, 
but God is bringing something out of the 
tragedy of war. God is getting glory to His 
name in Korea. But the most thrilling story 
of all is the tremendous work that is going 
on among the prisoners of war. Literally 
thousands of them have made a commitment 
to Christ. There are 16 Bible institutes in 
our prisoner of war camps; 16,000 have al- 
ready graduated from the Bible institutes 
and hundreds have decided to be ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ if they ever get out 
of these camps. 

I came back with this one request: Please 
tell the people at home to pray for us. The 
most heart-rending experience I had was the 
privilege of visiting the hospital ships. I 
went from bed to bed. Three marines were 
brought in while I was visiting one of these 
hospitals. One of them was dying, a big, 
strong fellow from Virginia. As he died, it 
was my privilege to hold his hand and pray 
for him. I thought if every American could 
have held that marine’s hand with me it 
would have brought the war closer home. 

Christmas Eve was the most beautiful one 
I have ever known because Korea is beautiful 
scenically. Again I visited a hospital, and 
there was a man there who was dreadfully 
crippled. He could only see you if you lay 
on the floor and talked with him, and this 
I did, and the general, too. I saw hundreds 
like that lad, who will be on their backs the 
rest of their lives. I thought how little we 
really care over here and how often we neg- 
lect to pray for them. I am convinced that 
the only hope for our world is the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Congressman Jupp has just reminded us 
again of the wonderful exposition of the law 
given by God to Moses. We have broken that 
law, every one of us. I have broken it. You 
have broken it. But the Bible also tells us 
a wonderful truth that Jesus Christ came 
and He kept the law and took our condemna- 
tion and our judgment and our sin in those 
tragic hours at Calvary. Now God says: 
“Confess Him, believe in Him, trust Him, and 
thou shalt be saved.” In a broken world, 
you and I have a wonderful, glorious message 
to present at this crucial hour, I have more 
hope for our country than ever before. It 
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is the dawning of a new day. I believe that 
as we continue our move toward God and 
the exhaltation of His name God will answer 
our prayers, forgive our sins, and heal our 
land, and bring peace to our war-torn world. 


Abuses of the Treatymaking Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
Eberhard P. Deutch, of the New Orleans 
bar, before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, first, please accept my apology for 
my failure to prepare my statement in mul- 
tiple form in advance of your meeting. I 
have just arrived from New Orleans where 
the tragic loss of my esteemed partner, Mr. 
Harry F. Stiles, Jr., in the crash of an air- 
liner in the Gulf of Mexico on the night of 
February 14, has been confirmed. 

Then let me plunge directly into the sub- 
ject of your inquiry with the statement that, 
in my humble opinion, it is impossible to 
overemphasize the significance of present 
constitutionally possible abuses of the 
treatymaking power in the United States. 

The unquestionable objective of at least 
some of the opponents of constitutional lim- 
itation of that power is early elimination of 
State and local political entities except as 
administrative agencies of the Nation, and 
eventual elimination of the Government of 
the United States except perhaps as an ad- 
ministrative agency of a supranational or 
world body politic. 

We are told that unless we are willing to 
extend, by self-executing treaty, local com- 
mercial and professional privileges to na- 
tionals of other countries, we shall have to 
sacrifice valuable rights of foreign trade, and 
even the availability of American dentists to 
look after our molar ills while we are touring 
abroad. 

With similar suavity, albeit with greater 
logic, we were assured that section 7 of Ar- 
ticle II of the Charter of the United Nations 
gave us added protection against interference 
by that world organization in our domestic 
affairs. 

But today even the opponents of consti- 
tutional limitations on the treatymaking 
power can no longer sustain their confidence 
in understandings and reservations as ade- 
quate safeguards against the destructive po- 
tentialities of international conventions, in 
light of the recent assertion of the Depart- 
ment of State, with the express sanction of 
the President of the United States, that 
“there is no longer any real difference be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs.” 

It is difficult to believe that objections to 
a constitutional bulwark against direct legis- 
lative participation by Poland and the Ar- 
gentine in the local affairs of Louisiana and 
North Dakota can be rooted in good faith. 

The genesis of advocacy of continuance of 
constitutional sanction for the doctrine of 
Missouri against Holland is the unavowed 
determination to bring control of local gov- 
ernment within national, and then interna- 
tional, orbits, by fostering the confection of 
self-executing foreign conventions dealing 
with matters of domestic concern. 

The gilding of multipartite treaties with 
such idealistic immediate goals as the pre- 
vention of genocide and the promotion of 
human rights, cannot conceal their under- 


lying long-range objective to destroy local 
government while expanding the sphere of 
national power and setting a course toward 
world totalitarianism. 

The Charter of the United Nations itself 
has already given rise to a threatened de- 
struction of local self-government by a near- 
successful attack on the alien land law of 
California; and the same instrument has 
recently been cited with great force as u 
prohibition of race segregation in the District 
of Columbia, in Kansas and in other States. 

Missouri against Holland demonstrated the 
impotence. of constitutional provisions to 
purge national legislation enacted under in- 
ternational convention dealing with a salu- 
tary immediate objective, of its ultimate 
impetus toward an unhealthy sociological 
thesis. 

The expanding danger to constitutional 
government from the doctrine of Missouri 
against Holland beyond the sphere of States’ 
rights under the 10th amendment, was 
pointed some years ago by an attempt at 
express circumvention of the 18th amend- 
ment by treaty permitting the carriage on 
foreign vessels into ports of the United States, 
of contraband intoxicants labeled sea stores. 

This constitutional deviation failed to 
achieve judicial sanction only by the ques- 
tionable saving grace of a holding that the 
litigants attacking it lacked sufficient juridi- 
cal interest to sustain their assault. 

The ist and 14th amendments are no more 
immune from transgression by international 
government than were the 10th and 18th. 

Worthy as may be the superficial objectives 
of such a convention as that on the Gather- 
ing and International Transmission of News 
and Right of Correction (already signed for 
the United States) and that on Freedom of 
Information, they contain the festering 
germs of destruction of a free press beyond 
the antiseptic properties of the first amend- 
ment. 

The American Bar Association sponsors 
provisions for amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which provide, 
as revised in cryptic form by the members 
of the association’s committee on peace and 
law through United Nations, “a provision 
of a treaty which conflicts with this Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or effect. 
A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through leg- 
islation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of treaty. Executive agreements shall 
be subject to regulation by the Congress 
and to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article.” 

These provisions recently introduced as 
Senate Joint Resolution 43, and becoming 
known as the Watkins amendment, would 
accomplish, succinctly, the following impera- 
tive results: 

1. All doubt as to the authority of the 
Congress over the making of executive agree- 
ments, and to the supremacy of treaties 
and executive agreements over constitutional 
provisions, would be allayed for all time. 

2. Treaties and executive agreements 
would no longer be self-executing as inter- 
nal law, but would achieve viable force 
within the United States only by legisla- 
tion,- national or local, just as in practi- 
cally all other countries. 

3. The dangerous doctrines of Missouri 
v. Holland, under which the constitu- 
tional scope of Federal power in matters of 
domestic concern may be expanded indefi- 
nitely by the confection of treaties and ex- 
ecutive agreements, will be abrogated. 

Any compromise with these broad ob- 
jectives would be unworthy of the militant 
ideals of the traditionally aggressive Ameri- 
can spirit. Our cherished freedoms are 
under attack. They can be defended and 
even raised to new heights in world his- 
tory by the erection of such a constitutional 
bulwark as the American Bar Association 
recommends. They may be lost by failure 
candidly to meet the issue. 
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For the saddest epitaph which can be 
carved in memory of a vanished liberty. is 
that it was lost because its possessors failed . 
to stretch forth a saving hand while yet 
there was time. 


Unification of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY FoR His RECENT 
RESOLUTION INTRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FOR THE UNIFICATION OF 
IRELAND 


Whereas one of the first acts of our new 
United States Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, has been to introduce a reso- 
lution in the United States Senate for the 
unification of Ireland; and 

Whereas in his resolution Senator KENNEDY 
has said that the Republic of Ireland should 
embrace the entire territory unless a clean 
majority of the people of Ireland in a free 
plebiscite determine and declare to the con- 
trary; and 

Whereas this approach to the problem of a 
united Ireland is entirely in keeping with the 
free democratic ideals and principles of our 
own democracy and all free nations of the 
world; and : 

Whereas Ireland from the very beginning 
of our own beloved country through tremen- 
dous hardships and adversity has always been 
a stanch and unflinching friend of America; 
and 

Whereas the fight against communism, the 
enemy of all religion, as well as the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, re- 
quires the settlement of the question of the 
unification of Ireland: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
commend United States Senator JOHN F. 
KENNEDY for introducing in the United States 
Senate a resolution for the unification of 
Treland. 


The Case for United States Naval 
Aircraft Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the columns of the December 17, 1952, 
issue of the Los Angeles Times comes 
the following editorial in support of the 
request to Congress by the United States 
Navy for funds to build Forrestal-class 
aircraft carriers. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE CASE FOR THE CARRIERS 


The Defense Department and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reportedly have approved the 
inclusion of another Forrestal-class aircraft 
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carrier in President Truman's forthcoming 

military budget, which will be submitted 

to the new Republican 83d Congress. 
CARRIER VERSUS BOMBER 

The keel of a second U. S. S. Saratoga was 
laid yesterday in New York. Aside from her 
name the new Saratoga will bear little re- 
semblance to her pre-World War II prede- 
cessor when completed in 1955. She will 
have a flush 1,040-foot flight deck and dis- 
place 60,000 tons. 

Ever since 1947 the big carrier versus big 
bomber controversy has been hot and heavy, 
sometimes subdued by official proclamations 
of unity, sometimes breaking into the head- 
lines. Superfically it has seemed a tug of 
war between the Navy and Air Force for 
peacetime defense dollars, but it has deeper 
implications of differences in strategic think- 
ing by the two services. 

While there has been fanaticism on both 
sides, the Navy usually has conceded the 
Nation’s need for an Air Force second to 
none, while partisans of strategic bombing, 
in uniform and out, have tended to relegate 
naval elements to a secondary supporting 
role in future hostilities. So much debate 
has centered on specific types, the super- 
carrier and the B-36 superfortress for exam- 
ple, that more durable principles of warfare 
have received scant notice. 


RELATED FACTORS 


Although the need for big bombers is gen- 
erally agreed, while the big carrier continues 
to be a controversial item in our arsenal, 
neither ought to be considered or compared 
independently. In assessing the role of the 
bomber, such factors must be taken into 
account as the protection its speed, altitude, 
armament, and escorting fighters can give 
it, the security of its bases, and the uninter- 
rupted flow of fuel, parts, bombs, and sup- 
plies to such bases. 

Similarly, a modern aircraft carrier has 
value only as a component of a self-protect- 
ing and self-sustaining naval task force. - It 
is the capital ship of today’s fleet, its planes 
replacing the 16-inch rifles of the battleship, 
with range extended to some 600 miles in- 
land from any navigable coast. Its effective- 
ness is subject to the task force’s ability to 
protect itself with improved antisubmarine 
and antiaircraft weapons and tactics and to 
resupply itself regularly at sea. 

Any fair observer can see that the uses 
of strategic air power and naval sea power— 
of which carriers are the heart—are neither 
identical nor nearly as competitive as all 
the fuss about them implies. Both have 
disadvantages inherent to their elements but 
both have obvious advantages in a world that 
is 70 percent covered by salt water and 100 
percent surrounded by air. 

Command of the seas and command of 
the air are together the irreducible minimum 
of American security in this atomic age. 
In the matter of massing land armies we 
are licked already. But strong naval and air 
forces are so much more mobile and so much 
less expensive to maintain over a long period 
that they represent our only hope of victory 
without war and without bankruptcy. 

FORMULA FOR VICTORY 

An argument often heard is that Russia 
hasn’t much of a navy, so why do we need 
one? Forgetting for the moment the Soviet 
submarine threat—on which Stalin has 
gambled, as Hitler did, to cut the encircling 
tentacles of sea power—this is an unin- 
formed question. Navies do not fight navies 
any more, but nations fight nations. To be 
strongest where the enemy is weakest—on 
and over the seas—is the axiom of military 
success. 

During most of the 19th century Great 
Britain had no serious rival on the seas. 
Because her naval superiority was so marked 
it went unchallenged from Napoleon I to 
Wilhelm II, The British Navy allowed a 
tiny island to rule most of the world with 
a handful of men in ships commanding the 


seas, This was the longest period of gen- 
eral peace since the fall of Rome. 

But has air power supplanted sea power 
in the 20th century? True, the day may 
come (though it hasn’t yet) when huge air 
armadas can take off from and return un- 
scathed to continental United States bases. 
Then, unless an invasion is to be under- 
taken, the need to haul men and heavy 
equipment to overseas battle zones and bases 
in protected shipping might be eliminated. 
But this is only one side of the coin, The 
other side will be discussed in a second 
editorial. 

Command of the seas and command of the 
air, we said yesterday, are the irreducible 
minimum of American security in this 
atomic age. For a nation situated and en- 
dowed as the United States, it follows that 
broad military policy should exploit our 
strength, and the enemy's weakness, both in 
strategic air power and naval sea power. 

Partisans of the Navy and Air Force should 
stop their unseemly quarrel. Until the time 
that air power wholly supplants sea power, 
instead of mightily supplementing it, the 
United States must be tops in both. 

ARMADAS OF THE AIR 

Someday, perhaps, self-protected fleets of 
atomic bombers will be able to take off from 
and return to continental United States 
bases. Then command of the sea may not be 
essential to seize or supply airfields abroad or 
to protect the transport of men and heavy 
cargo to overseas bases or invasion beaches, 
Perhaps, as the more fantastic seers foresee, 
mammoth transport planes will do this haul- 
ing. 

But how shall we build this air armada and 
find fuel for it? Not in the distant future, 
but right now, the United States imports by 
sea more than 50 critical materials without 
which industry would grind to a stop, Com- 
mand of the sea insures an uninterrupted 
supply of more than 90 percent of our as- 
bestos, bismuth, chromite, cork, diamonds, 
graphite, mercury, mica, nickel, platinum, 
quinine, shellac, tin, tungsten, and many 
less familiar but indispensable products. 

Uranium ore and oil for our atomic Air 
Force cross the oceans in slow merchant 
ships. j 

A last-ditch argument of the detractors of 
aircraft carriers is that they can be sunk. 
In an economy-conscious era, the vulnera- 
bility of a $200 million vessel cannot be 
brushed off. But in allout war, vulnerability 
is relative, and some losses are expected. A 
land air base cannot be sunk, but neither 
can it run away. Its runways, repair and 
refueling facilities can be demolished or, 
much worse, overrun and turned to enemy 
use. No enemy ever raised a sunken carrier. 


THE RECORD ON SINKINGS 


Of the 5 large carriers we lost in World 
War II, 4 were sunk in the first year of fight- 
ing, 2 by planes from enemy carriers and 2 
by submarine attack. No Essez class carrier 
or later type has ever been sunk, and no 
earrier was sunk by land-based planes. The 
Japanese lost 13,000 aircraft attacking our 
vulnerable carrier task forces. 

However, our conflict with Soviet commu- 
nism may not erupt into allout war for many 
years to come, In the present cold-war pe- 
riod the carrier task force makes up in 
political invulnerability for any deficiencies 
its critics can cite. 

Today's turmoil in north Africa under- 
scores the vulnerability of United States air 
bases in foreign lands. Our strategic air 
power, and therefore our sovereign power to 
make instant decisions involving the security 
of the United States, is limited by interna- 
tional political considerations. It is plain 
that President Truman promised Prime Min- 
ister Churchill not to use United States Air 
Force bases in the British Isles without Brit- 
ain’s consent. The French want, and may 
have, the same right in Morocco, where native 
revolt could sweep away billions invested in 
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five United States air bases. Our continued 
use of airfields in Saudi Arabia, Greenland, 
Turkey, Italy, and Greece hinges on the favor 
of foreign governments in an uncertain 
world. 

The oceans, on the other hand, belong to 
no one. A carrier task force is more than a 
floating landing field. It is a self-contained, 
complete air base that can fly the American 
flag anywhere over three-fourths of the 
earth's surface. Orders flashed from Wash- 
ington—and Washington alone—direct it. 
Within one day, its planes can hit any tar- 
get within an area of 3,500,000 square miles— 
with atomic bombs, if necessary. 


WHY NEWER AND BIGGER 

One more question remains. Since the 
United States Navy has more carriers than 
anyone in the world, left over from World 
War II, why does it need newer and bigger 
ones? There is some difference of opinion 
on optimum size within the Navy's ranks. 
But the need for new and improved carriers 
is akin to the obvious need for new and im- 
proved aircraft, which nobody es. To- 
day's and tomorrow's, jet planes demand jet 
carriers. 

Jets weigh more, are bigger, consume more 
fuel, and are harder to launch from carriers 
than propeller planes. Carriers need longer 
flight decks just as airfields need longer run- 
ways, more fuel, armament and plane stor- 
age space below decks, more catapults and 
an unobstructed deck, 

The case for the carrier task force as Ameri- 
ca’s ace in the hole during present world 
tensions and a powerful and mobile strik- 
ing force ready at the outset of hostilities, 
great or small, can be made without prej- 
udice to the orderly development of other 
weapons, including strategic bombers and 
long-range missiles, It is worthy of careful 
study by the new administration, which is 
pledged to give Americans their ce fh 
worth for every defense dollar, 


Weekly Newspaper Editors Agree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 

der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am including 
an editorial from the Livingston Manor 
Times in my district. This newspaper is 
an outstanding weekly and I believe that 
their account of a recent poll taken 
among the weekly papers of the country 
is of real value. 
- These weekly newspapers, of which 
there are 8,000 in the United States, are 
nearer to the people in the country dis- 
tricts than any metropolitan daily can 
ever be to any people anywhere. They 
have a sturdy independence and a fight- 
ing spirit that is fast disappearing from 
our press. They are not fettered by ad- 
vertisers and are far less apt to be 
pressurized by small minority groups. 

The editorial follows: 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER EDITORS AGREE 


Following the election, the American Press, 
a monthly magazine for weekly newspapers ' 
sent out a questionnaire to a cross section 
of the weekly newspapers in this counry, 
asking them to acquaint Congress with the 
things they thought was the most important 
to accomplish during the present session. 
It is interesting that 498 country editors, 
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including the Times answered the question- 
naire. The three things given priority were 
end the war in Korea, reduce taxes, and cut 
Government costs. 

Other matters near the top of the list 
were: Balance the budget, get the Commu- 
nists out of the Government, and clarify 
and strengthen our foreign policy and stop 
inflation. s 

It is interesting that about 52 percent of 
the editors think we are headed for Social- 
ism, but 42 percent expect our Nation to be 
more prosperous a year from today than it 
is right now. About 37 percent voted to 
leave taxes as they are to balance the budget 
and start to pay off the national debt. For 
the present at least 61 percent favored no 
change in taxes on liquor and, 73 percent 
no reduction or charge in the taxes on 
cigarettes. About 88 percent would like to 
have Congress simplify the income tax law. 

‘ding the Taft-Hartley law, 42 percent 

felt that it should be left as it is, and 24 
percent favored having ıt made more 
stringent. About 85 percent were against 
an increase in the 75 cents minimum wage 
and 76 percent favored outlawing the union 
shop, which now provides that a nonunion 
worker must join the union within 30 days 
after being hired. Unions should be re- 
quired to publish financial reports accord- 
ing to 91 percent of the editors. But 82 per- 
cent would favor Government public works 
in case of serious unemployment. 

A major reduction in the number of Fed- 
eral employees is favored by 90 percent of 
the editors and 60 percent favored reduction 
of farm subsidies and 64 percent favored 
across-the-board cuts in funds for all Gov- 
ernment departments. The editors by a vote 
of 80 percent felt that more governmental 
authority should be turned over to the 
States by the Federal Government, and 70 
percent favored reduction of funds for aid- 
ing foreign countries. 

The Livingston Manor Times was one of 
the weekly newspapers quoted, when we 
urged that no troop should be sent to for- 
eign soil without the consent of Congress, 

It is our firm belief that we cannot afford 
to waste our young manhood in foreign wars 
in these troublesome times when we may 
need them to protect the homelanc. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
A. F. of L. in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
representatives in the New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Labor meet in convention in 
Atlantic City in May, this great branch 
of the A. F. of L. will be celebrating its 
75th anniversary. 

We in New Jersey are proud of our 
State federation, consisting of more than 
800 affiliated bodies with a membership 
of over 300,000 men and women. Over 
the years since its founding, the State 
federation has worked not only for the 
fundamental goals of good wages, rea- 
sonable hours, and decent working con- 
ditions, but for a broad-gage program 
of social betterment that has led to many 
advancements for all the working people 
of New Jersey. 

At a time when changes in the Federal 
labor law are being considered, it is well 
to bear in mind that labor consists of 


the skills and devotion of men and wo- 
men working through trade unions to in- 
crease the living standards of all Amer- 
icans. 

The following article, reprinted in part 
from the February issue of the American 
¥ederationist, tells in the words of Mr. 
Louis P. Marciante, the able president of 
the State federation of labor, the story 
of the A. F. of L.’s 75 years of progress 
in New Jersey: 


Tue A. F. or L. IN New JERSEY—STATE FED- 
ERATION IS GROWING IN SIZE AND PRESTIGE; 
75TH ANNIVERSARY WILL BE CELEBRATED 
THIS YEAR 

{By Louis P. Marciante, president, New Jersey 

State Federation of Labor) 

The New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
ïs getting ready for its diamond jubilee. We 
are beginning to prepare to mark our 75th 
anniversary when we hold our convention in 
May at Atlantic City. 

Our State federation of labor was in ex- 
istence before the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor itself. We believe that 
ours is the oldest State federation in con- 
tinuous existence in the Nation. There may 
be one other State federation that was or- 
ganized ahead of us, but our research indi- 
cates that no other State labor body has 
functioned as continuously and uninterrup- 
tedly as have we. 

The growth and development of the New 
Jersey federation have been marked by ac- 
complishments and adversities common to 
many State federations and particularly those 
in industrial areas. However, its growth 
during the past 3 years, based largely upon 
an intensive expansion program, has been in- 
deed notable and, in certain respects, per- 
haps phenomenal, 

The American Federation of Labor in New 
Jersey, through the State federation, has 
gained appreciably in membership and in 
prestige. The most phenonmenal fact per- 
haps is this: that the State federation in a 
period of 28 months gained 256 new affilia- 
tions in the form of local unions, central 
labor bodies, and State associations. 

As the president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, I know that when I 
speak, with understandable pride, of these 
accomplishments at meetings in other parts 
of the country, the usual query put to me is: 

“How did you fellows in New Jersey accom- 
plish this?” 

My reply generally points out that it was 
through intensive effort and hard work. 
There was direct contact with the heads of 
international unions and with the leaders 
of various crafts in our State, and the initia- 
tive also shown by executive board members 
of the State federation was helpful. 

I personally took charge of this member- 
ship drive and had the help of our able 
secretary-treasurer, Vincent J. Murphy. I 
augmented this by addressing various locals 
and other groups and emphasizing the re- 
sponsibility they owed themselves and the 
labor movement by Joining our ranks. 

We posed a direct challenge to these bodies, 
just as we are doing to many others which 
are still unaffiliated. This was a challenge 
of either forsaking responsibility or joining 
hands with fellow trade unionists for pres- 
ervation of the movement and accomplish- 
ment through beneficial legislation, through 
concerted political action, and through work- 
Ing together in a mutually advantageous 
way. 

We impressed upon them that it was 
necessary to fight off any common reactionary 
foe who might seek to injure or wil- 
fully destroy those labor gains which were 
achieved in industrial States like New Jersey 
after much sweat and much disillusionment. 

From the figures previously cited, it is ob- 
vious that we have made a definite achieve- 
ment in bringing many of the unions into 
the State federation of labor. The cam- 
paign started in August 1950, and as of De- 
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cember 1952 the gain was 256 new affiliates. 
As a result, our federation now is comprised 
of more than 800 affiliated bodies, and we 
may say with justification that we speak for 
well over 300,000 A. F, of L. workers in our 
State. 

The great gain In affiliated strength stems 
from the expansion program which the of- 
ficers of the New Jersey State, Federation of 
Labor authorized in the fall of 1949, fol- 
lowing our annual convention. We enlarged 
our suite of offices in downtown Newark, 
added some secretarial help, and began to 
concentrate in a determined manner upon 
the need of bringing home to all A. F. of L. 
unions in New Jersey our objectives—the ob- 
jectives of the labor movement—and realiz- 
ing our aim to make the State federation 
of labor a stronghold for A. F. of L. advance- 
ment on the State level. 

Our interest and achievements in connec- 
tion with legislative endeavor had to be 
brought home forcefully and realistically. 
This held true at both the National and 
State levels. Feeling that we had every right 
to speak for consumers. as well as organized 
workers, we made our views known to our 
congressional Representatives on taxation, 
economic controls, housing, Taft-Hartley 
Act, national defense, aid to backward areas, 
and many other important matters. 

We sponsored a huge price and rent con- 
trol rally in the fall of 1951. It drew attend- 
ance and representation from 10 north Jer- 
oo counties—virtually one-half of the 

ite—and received widespread press recog- 
nition. This rally served to dramatize in 
an effective manner that labor wanted con- 
trols that really mean something and that 
protect the purchasing power of the wage- 
earner and consumer. ; 

The New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
has been a pioneer in certain legislative 
endeavor. For instance, in the field of work- 
men’s compensation it was among the first 
to fight for suitable protective legislation 
for the workers and it saw these provisions 
enacted into law many years ago and sub- 
sequently improved them. 

Similarly in the field of unemployment 
compensation, the State federation of labor 
‘was in the forefront where the workers are 
concerned. We take pride in the fact that 
the Unemployment Compensation Law in our 
State was predicated upon the minority re- 
port made by our secretary-treasurer, Brother 
Murphy, who had served as a labor repre- 
sentative on the original Social Security 
Commission appointed by former Governor 
Hoffman to study the social security struc- 
ture in our State. 

Brother Murphy successfully insisted upon 
workers’ contributions to the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund, thus giving them 
a more direct voice in participation and 
administration. 

Again, the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor showed its interest tn social secur- 
ity improvement in the State by being 
among the first to call for temporary dis- 
ability benefits. I may say in this connec- 
tion that through prolonged activity on our 
part we finally have brought maximum un- 
employment compensation and temporary 
disability benefits in New Jersey up to $30 
per week, although we have made it plain 
that we shall continue to advocate bringing 
this maximum up to $40 per week not only 
for unemployment and temporary disability 
but also for workmen’s compensation. 

I may also say, in passing, that several 
years ago we succeeded in getting on the 
statute books of our State what is known 
as the Injunction Procedure Law—and this 
came about after an uphill struggle of more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Naturally we place great emphasis upon 
our legislative endeayor. With any feder- 
ated body such as ours, legislation, of neces- 
sity, becomes one of the major concerns, 
This holds especially true in a State where 
labor has had a constant struggle to win 
some kind of legislative recognition and 
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where hostility to labor's legislative objec- 
tives -becomes at times all too obvious. 
Hence, we continually stress to our affiliates 
and also to.those whom we are seeking to en- 
roll in the Federation the need for unified 
legislative endeavor. 

. . . . . 


No less important—and to a certain extent 
directly linked with it—is our political 
action. 

We have emphasized the need for unified 
political activity on the State and National 
levels, in keeping, of course, with the objec- 
tives of Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. We have a functioning State LLPE 
organization. Officers and district vice 
presidents of the State Federation of Labor 
hold: similar offices in the LLPE organiza- 
tion. There are also county organizations 
in most of the counties of our State. 

In making political endorsements, we have 
repeatedly stressed that, wherever possible, 
we should go by the record of a candidate. 
This is especially true where the candidate 
has held or is holding public omea or is seek- 
ing a return to public life; 

We regard this test as ee significant 
where candidates for the State legislature or 
Congress are concerned, because their atti- 
tudes and their votes on labor legislation are 
of primary importance. 

During the recent presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns, Secretary Murphy had 
breakdowns prepared, with valuable assist- 
ance given us by the national LLPE, of the 
voting records of the Representatives from 
New Jersey and the incumbent United States 
Senator who also was seeking reelection. 
These breakdowns touched upon the votes 
of the incumbents on major matters of do- 
mestic and foreign policy. In the main, they 
were matters on which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor nationally and in our State 
had taken some definite stand. 

We furnished these voting. breakdowns. to 
the LLPE units. in. the respective con- 
gressional districts, and where the Senator 
was concerned, of course, his record went to 
LLPE groups in the entire State. When 
the time came for endorsements, the coun- 
ty LLPE units had a pretty good idea of 
the voting records of-the incumbents. The 
views and pledges of the opposing candidates 
were obtained, Thus, the county units were 
in a good position to arrive at their decisions 
as to whom to support. 

In the same manner, the State league, 
after hearing the recommendations of the 
county groups and after considering the 
records, experience, pledges, etc., was also 
in a position to make deserved recommenda- 
tion where this was merited, or else refrain 
from outright endorsement or, if necessary, 
express opposition. 

I should like to point out that among 
those whom we endorsed were 7 incumbent 
Representatives, 5 of them Democrats and 
2 Republicans, all of whom were reelected. 
That labor support in New Jersey really 
meant something was quite evident from 
the returns. Some of the Democrats polled 
a heavy vote despite the huge majority given 
to President Eisenhower in New. Jersey. 
While three other congressional candidates 
whom we endorsed. were not successful, 
nevertheless the final tally showed that they 
profited from labor’s support and activity in 
their behalf. 

. . . . . 

There will also be a gubernatorial elec- 
tion next fall. Here, too, we shall have to 
be on the alert, and here, too, we shall go 
by the record. 

We are making it a practice to devote as 
much effort as possible to the gradual de- 
velopment of a State Federation of Labor 
educational program. One of our major 
educational considerations over the years 
has been an annual labor institute. Again 
I point with pride to the fact that we were 
a pioneer in the establishment of these 
institutes when the workers education 


bureau.of the A. F, of L. first began to launch 
such projects. 

Next July. we shall hold our 23d annual 
A. F. of L. institute on the campus of 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick. The 
planning of these institutes is carried 
on by a joint institute committee headed 
by Brother Murphy. State federation rep- 
resentatives and people from the Rutgers 
University Institute of Labor and Manage- 
ment and the workers education bureau 
serve on the committee. 

While this institute is the major event 
for us, the State federation of labor cooper- 
ates with the Rutgers Institute of Labor and 
Management—an integral part of Rutgers 
University, the State university—in formu- 
lating and carrying on various symposia, 
1-day institutes, and other types-of discus- 
sions throughout the State. 

We work in a cordial and cooperative man- 
ner with the director of the Rutgers Insti- 
tute, Prof. Irvine L. H. Kerrison—who is, by 
the way, active in the American Federation 
ef Teachers—and his able research staff. 
Right now this staff is performing the bulk 
of the task of gathering historical data about 
the A. F, of L. in New Jersey preparatory to 
our publication of a history next fall in 
connection with our diamond jubilee. 

We also have our own education commit- 
tee, presently headed by Joseph DiLonardo, 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, which seeks to coordinate 
educational endeavor among our affiliated 
bodies, arranges for representation at educa- 
tional conferences and serves as a clearing- 
house for labor's educational activities in 
New Jersey. 

Naturally, ‘all this is voluntary activity 
and as such marks a start which we hope 
will have a wider effectiveness as time goes 
on. 

° . . . » 

In general, New Jersey women are playing 
an increasingly important role in.the affairs 
of our federation, and we certainly welcome 
their interest and endeavor. An increasing 
number of members of the fair sex come to 
our conventions as delegates. Our consti- 
tution now specifically provides that the 
third vice president of the federation must 
beawoman. This office is now held by Sister 
Sadie Reisch, a highly esteemed official of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, who has contributed much to its 
growth and recognition in the Newark area, 
Similarly, one of our district vice presidents, 
Sister Olga Moranski, of Perth Amboy, is 
an official of the United Garment Workers 
and, like Sister Reisch, is conscientious and 
devoted in the performance of her State 
federation duties. 

And so it is that we have tried to portray 
through the written word some measure of 
New Jersey Federation activity at the present 
time. 

Naturally, many important developments 
have transpired during our existence of 
nearly 75 years, A State body such as ours, 
carrying on through a period which runs par- 
allel to the rise of the organized: labor move- 
ment in the United States, surely can have 
much to review and recall. . 

In_taking pride in the fact that we have 
been able to keep our State Federation of 
Labor in continuous existence for three- 
quarters of a century, we also cite the fact 
that the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor were never strangers to us nor we 
to them. The relations have always been 
cordial, cooperative, and mutually satisfac- 
tory. I have had the privilege of being the 
State Federation's delegate to the annual 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor during my service as president of the 
New Jersey body, and that extends now over 
more than a score of years. 

The A. F. of Ls beloved founder, Samuel 
Gompers, and the late lamented President 
William Green spent many happy hours in 
New Jersey during their respective lifetimes. 
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, Another pioneer of labor who honored our 
State by spending the declining years of his 
life in New Jersey was Peter J. McGuire. 
Only last summer, on the occasion of the 
centennial of his birth, the international 
which he helped found—the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners—erected a 
permanent memorial to him at the cemetery 
in south Jersey where his remains rest, The 
memorial was fittingly dedicated by the ledd- 
ers of our great movement. New Jersey will 
always be the final home of Peter McGuire, 
the beloved trade unionist who was the 
father of Labor Day. 

Recently one of New Jersey’s own sons, 
William F. Schnitzler, was selected for the 
important post of secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. He sprang 
from the ranks of organized labor in our State 
to become the president of his own interna- 
tional, the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, and then to advance to the position held 
with such great distinction and ability in 
recent years by George Meany, now the pres- 
ident of the A. F. of L.. We certainly take 
pride in Bill Schnitzler’s deserved elevation. 
We wish him good health, and we know that 
he will prove a credit to himself and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I cannot list all the men from New Jersey 
who have become leaders in their respective 
international unions or who have assumed 
other important positions on the labor scene, 
The list is a very long one. We take justi- 
fiable pride in the caliber of so many of the 
trade unionists produced in our State over 
the years. 

The New Jersey federation approaches its 
diamond jubilee with a humble awareness of 
its honorable history and with a sense of 
responsibility that comes from -the knowl- 
edge that it is continually gaining strength 
in our State. 

Industry in New Jersey is moving forward. 
We are in the heart of a great industrial 
region. As citizens and as workers, we real- 
ize how vital the success of the national- 
defense program is to: our national security 
and to the perpetuation of our democracy. 
The. New. Jersey State Federation of Labor, 
I am happy to state, is comprised of. devoted 
citizens—good Americans who cherish the 
democratic way of life and who reject and 
will always resist the totalitarianism repre- 
sented by communism, fascism, and any 
other isms that would undermine our ex- 
istence as freemen. 

A State federation of labor such as ours, 
which can show 256 new affiliates within 
little more than 2 years, certainly can say 
that it has the good will of its constituents 
and can face the future with confidence. 

It is confidence in the fact that our pro- 
gram will win more adherents and that we 
shall come to our 1953 convention with a 
report that will insure a still more sizable 
increase. It is confidence in the fact that 
our leadership has come to be accepted as 
one based upon a straightforward approach 
and a desire to protect and advance the 
interests of those whom we represent. 

If the rank and file in New Jersey con- 
tinue to work with us, join with us, “and 

stand with us, as we confidently hope they 
will do, the federation’s future will indeed 
be bright. 


Economy Act of 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 


herewith introduce for the consideration 
of the Congress the Economy Act of 1953. 
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Members on both sides of the aisle are 
interested in economy in government. 
The new administration has found the 
paring of the budget submitted by Pres- 
ident Truman to be difficult indeed. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
reported favorably on House’ bill 1 call- 
ing for a reduction in taxes, but the 
majority, despite their campaign prom- 
ises, now find that taxes cannot be re- 
duced unless the budget can be reduced. 

Despite this great desire for economy, 
however, I will warrant that the budget 
which finally comes to the House for 
consideration, and the various appropri- 
ation bills which are passed, will still 
leave plenty of room for economy. 

Pork-barrel legislation and logrolling 
are not new terms. This bill, among 
other things, would give the President 
the power to exercise his constitutional 
right of veto over uneconomical or waste= 
ful itemsyin an appropriation bill with- 
out requiring him to veto the entire bill. 

One of the most wasteful practices in 
the Federal Government is the insertion 
in appropriation bills of individual items 
that cannot always be justified as legiti- 
mately serving the public interest, 
Sometimes this has been done by legis- 
lative riders, sometimes it has been done 
through the most objectionable forms of 
logrolling. No matter how it is done, it 
Squanders priceless resources and gives 
people the justifiable impression that 
Members of Congress are more inter- 
ested in dipping their hands into the 
pork barrel for local projects than they 
are in serving the national interest. 

Many of these unnecessary appropria- 
tions are approved because the President 
is unable to veto any individual item, 
He is faced with the choice of either ap- 
proving each individual item or vetoing 
the entire measure. A veto of an entire 
appropriation bill could well delay essen- 
tial Government operations. Therefore, 
he often finds that his hands are tied. 

A number of years ago the revered and 
beloved Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Vandenberg, proposed in almost similar 
language to that of this bill that item 
veto powers be given the President. He 
at first thought this could be done 
only through constitutional amendment. 
Later he recognized that this could be 
accomplished by the insertion of appro- 
priate language in each appropriation 
bill. ‘The legislation which is herewith 
Suggested requires that every appropria- 
tion bill reported to the floor of the 
House and in the Senate contain such 
necessary language. 

In the recent national campaign, the 
great Republican Party pledged itself to 
economy, and my friends on the other 
side of the aisle continuously ask the 
Members on this’side of the aisle to co- 
operate with the new President. 

This legislation will give the Republi- 
can Party a real opportunity to show 
whether they are seriously interested in 
economy and give the President of the 
United States even greater power with 
respect to appropriations than any Presi- 
dent has ever had before. 

In addition to enabling the President 
to veto individual items, this bill would 
further require, first, the preparation of 
a consolidated cash budget; second, the 
separation, in the President’s annual 
budget message, of capital expenditures 


from operating expenditures; third, the 
preparation of a legislative schedule on 
appropriation measures in order that 
each Member of the Congress may al- 
ways be informed of the course of ap- 
propriation measures; and: fourth, the 
taking of the yeas and nays on all ap- 
propriation bills. 

With all of these provisions, particu- 
larly that of estimating budget needs on 
a long-range basis, the Congress would 
know when it appropriates funds for use 
in one fiscal year just what long-range 
projects it is beginning which will re- 
quire future and continuing appropria- 
tions. 

All of these features add up to using 
modern business and accounting pro- 
cedures in the handling of our tremen- 
dous Federal budget. The Federal 
budget today has a direct and continu- 
ing impact on every phase of our econ- 
omy and in fact upon the economy of the 
free nations abroad. It is time we re- 
modeled our budgetary practices and our 
legislative procedures so that they be- 
come a usable tool for sound and under- 
standable management. 


Free Postage to Members of the Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. RODINO: Mr. Speaker, my bill 
H. R. 3550 calls for free postage for 
first-class mail sent by any member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States— 
including the Coast Guard—to any part 
of this country. I introduced this bill 
into the last session of Congress and I 
am reintroducing it in this session be- 
cause Iam convinced that the men and 
women who are serving their country to- 
day are entitled to that small privilege. 
And I call to witness, on behalf of this 
bill, every veteran of World War II 
They enjoyed this privilege which has 
since been limited. And they can testify 
that there is no more important factor 
in building morale than in maintaining 
the ties of communication with home 
and loved ones. 

It is true, of course, that Congress has 
maintained this franking privilege for 
the men serving in designated combat 
areas. All of us are agreed that the men 
in Korea are especially deserving of this 
small gesture of a grateful Government 
on their behalf. But can we believe that 
it is not likewise important for the young 
recruit who has left home for the first 
time—or for the man or woman in oc- 
cupation zones overseas? We do not al- 
ways realize, I think, that the soldiers 
and sailors of this cold war are making 
a very special kind of sacrifice on behalf 
of all of us. They, too, have been called 
upon to leave school, or a job, or a family 
in the service of their country. 

Now, I have been told that one major 
objection against this bill is that it will 
cost some money. According to the stat- 
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isticians if we assume that there are 
3.5 million men and women on active 
duty who write one letter a week, the 
Government will lose $5.9 million an- 
nually. 

Have we reached the point where we 
must trim our expenditures in the 
amount of 3 cents a week at the expense 
of the men and women in uniform? 

What statistician can estimate the 
value of a letter home? I submit that 
this is not a matter which can be 
weighed in terms of dollars or cents. 
We are here concerned with a morale 
factor whose value cannot be estimated. 
Let us accord to the men and women now 
serving their country the same privilege 
in this regard which was extended dur- 
ing World War II.. Let us extend the 
free franking privilege to all members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 


Kentucky Calls for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE KOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alaska statehood cause has received logi- 
cal and powerful support from one of 
America’s most famous newspapers, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, In the edi- 
torial which appeared in that paper on 
February 23, 1953, a compelling case is 
made for the admission of Alaska at the 
same time that Hawaii is granted state- 
hood. I take pleasure in presenting that 
editorial: 


Ir 49 Stars, WHY Nor 50? 


A writer to our letter column today asks 
a pointed question: “If Hawaii, why not 
Alaska?” 

President Eisenhower declared in his state 
of the Union message that “statehood should 
be granted promptly to Hawaii.” Senator 
Tarr followed up with Hawaiian statehood 
as one of the measures the present Congress 
should be sure to pass. Neither said a word 
about Alaska. It’s as though the polar ice 
cap had suddenly moved down and covered 
our northerly Territory in eternal Arctic 
silence. 

Both Territories have petitioned Congress 
long and urgently for statehood. Bills to 
admit both to the Union have passed the 
House with heavy support from both parties, 
but have gotten snarled up in the Senate. 

It has been demonstrated that both Ter- 
ritories have strategic importance to the 
United States, and that they could best be 
built up for continental defense by state- 
hood. Of the two, Alaska is plainly more 
important to our defense strategy. Air Force 
General “Hap” Arnold summed it up by say- 
ing: “Upon Alaska our future may well rest.” 

In prehistoric times there is evidence that 
Alaska was the crossing point for tribes moy- 
ing from Asia to America. The modern im- 
plications are painfully obvious. The Times, 
of London, has noted that “an American 
citizen standing on Cape Prince of Wales, 
on the Alaskan mainland, can on a clear day 
look across to the coast of Siberia, 54 miles 
across the Bering Strait, and, even more 
stimulating, a Soviet sentry can look back 
and watch America.” 

The silence of the Republican leaders on 
Alaska leaves one plain conclusion: They 
want traditionally Republican Hawaii in the 
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Union, but not traditionally Democratic 
Alaska. If that is the true reason for dis- 
criminating between the two Territories, it 
is a disgracefully bad one. If it is not the 
reason, President Eisenhower and Senator 
Tarr should tell the American public what 
the true reason is. It is not just the Ameri- 
cans living in Alaska who want to know. 


Plenty of Proof 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted 
me, I wish to insert in the Recorp the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Denver Post of February 27, 1953: 

PLENTY OF PROOF 


In his Wednesday press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said he does not believe 
Alaska has proved its case for statehood, but 
he does believe Hawaii is ready for state- 
hood. Which brings up the question of 
why, if one Territory is ready, the other is 
not. Actually both are qualified, both should 
be admitted to the Union, 

The most obvious difference between Ha- 
wail and Alaska when the question of ad- 
mitting them comes up is their difference 
in population. Hawali has half a million 
people and Alaska only 128,000. But Wyom- 
ing had only 62,555 inhabitants when it 
“proved its case for statehood”; Oregon had 
only 52,465, and Nevada a mere 7,000. So 
population cannot be regarded as a criterion 
in judging a Territory’s application and proof 
of eligibility. 

States grow and prosper, after they be- 
come States and can run their own affairs, 
in accordance with their resources. As long 
as these are owned and administered by non- 
residents and far-away Washington bureau- 
crats, a Territory is held back from develop- 
ment. Alaska, twice the size of Texas, has 
more gold than California, more coal than 
Pennsylvania, more fisheries than the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of the United States. It is 
also rich in iron ore, copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
antimony, mercury, and chromite, and has 
great hydroelectric-power potentialities. 

How absentee governing of Alaska works 
to its detriment is clearly shown in the case 
of its $100-million-a-year fishing industry. 
The States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Canadian province of 
British Columbia protect their fishing by 
outlawing fish traps. But in Alaska, the 
finest fishing resource under United States 
sovereignty, the Federal Government actu- 
ally licenses fish traps, although Alaskans 
have themselves voted six to one that the fish 
traps be abolished. Congress wouldn't listen 
to the citizens of the Territory. Futhermore, 
of 396 fish traps licensed, only 38 are owned 
by Alaskan residents, the rest by absentees, 
and an undue proportion (more than half) 
by 6 nonresident corporations with no in- 
terest in development of the country. 

Could it be that pressure from these cor- 
porations for their own selfish interests is a 
strong factor in the postponement of 
Alaska’s statehood? It very well could be. 
If the Eisenhower administration is going 
to live down early Democratic “big deal” 
charges it should recognize that the Terri- 
tory does not exist for the benefit of such 
exploitation. 

The people who live in Alaska have all 
proven their loyalty to the United States 
and the 33,000 Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos 
are citizens, not wards on reservations. They 


are eligible to sit in the Territorial legis- 
lature, and some do. Alaska, much as it 
needs all its manpower, contributes its young 
manhood to the draft, and Aleut tribesmen 
fought with the GI's who defended the 
Aleutian islands against the Japs during 
World War II. At that time the Alaskan 
Territorial guard patrolled the shores against 
invaders. It was made up wholly of Eski- 
mos. Don’t such demonstrations as these 
lend strong proof to Alaska’s case? 

These are not primitive people living in a 
primitive wilderness. The city of Anchor- 
age, bigger than Boulder and almost as big 
as Colorado Springs, is as modern as either 
of them, with luxury apartment houses, 
super markets, and streamlined buses. In 
1944 Alaskans were paying to the Federal 
Government that holds them back, higher 
income tax returns per capita than were the 
people of any of the 11 Western States. 

Just 1 year ago, a bill introduced into the 
United States Senate to give Alaska its state- 
hood was defeated by a single vote. Forty- 
four Senators felt, as the President does 
today, that Alaska had not proven its case. 
But 43 Senators were convinced. In 1 year 
the case has been strengthened by develop- 
ment of world affairs, particularly in the 
Pacific area. Furthermore United States 
declarations against colonialism in the forum 
of the United Nations sound hollow as long 
as Alaska is barred from incorporation into 
the United States. 

What proof does the President want for 
Alaska's case? 


With Freedom of Press Comes Special 
Responsibility on Part of Owners of 
Newspapers—Barry Bingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith the following address 
of Barry Bingham, president of the 
Louisville Times and the Courier-Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky., at the Elijah Love- 
joy ceremony held in Alton, IN., on No- 
vember 9, 1952: 


We are here today to celebrate the memory 
of Elijah Lovejoy. We know him as the first 
man who died a martyr to the principle of a 
free press in America. 

We shall do him little honor, however, if 
we merely repeat the facts of his history. 
What he would want us to do today, I believe, 
is to examine his motives and try to apply 
them to our own lives, What was Lovejoy’s 
conception’ of freedom of the press? Why 
was he willing te die for such a principle? 

It is clear that Lovejoy did not regard this 
freedom as merely the personal possession of 
the man who owns a printing press. That 
is a mistake too frequently made today. The 
American Bill of Rights does not guarantee a 
special privilege to the few hundred of us 
Americans who are so fortunate as to own a 
newspaper. A free press is a guaranty grant- 
ed to all the millions of the American people. 
There is no such a thing as the divine right 
of kings. It is a near-divine right, but it 
belongs to the masses of citizens in a democ- 
racy. : 

If press freedom is a right given to all 
Americans, it is something more to the man 
who owns a newspaper. To him it is a 
solemn obligation. He enjoys a special pow- 
er. With it comes a special responsibility. 
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_ There are two sides to the medal that fate 
places in the hands of a newspaper owner. 
One side is the obligation to present the 
events of the day in his news columns with- 
out staining them with the color of his own 
opinions. The other is the obligation to ex- 
press his own views on his editorial page 
with all the clarity and vigor he can com- 
mand. 

We all vow allegiance to the principle of 
press freedom. There are many of us in the 
newspaper business, however, who fail in one 
or the other of the major obligations it 
entails, 

Some of us who own newspapers fail by 
not expressing our opinions editorially, for 
fear of offending some segment of our read- 
ers. That is a failure caused by lack of 
courage. Some others of us fail by not keep- 
ing our news columns free of bias. That is 
a failure caused by lack of conscience. The 
spirit of Elijah Lovejoy would condemn fail- 
ure in either of those duties. 

Lovejoy accepted both of the obligations 
of a free press with the deepest seriousness. 
He was convinced that slavery was an evil 
practice. He could not content himself with 
speaking against it, as any other citizen 
might have done. Since he controlled a 
newspaper, he felt an obligation to write 
against slavery with all the power of his pen, 
and to publish his words for everybody to 
read. He could have kept quiet and printed 
the news. Nobody in the community would 
have condemned him, He would not have 
died at the hands of a furious mob. But he 
would not have lived true to his conviction 
of what freedom of the press demanded of 
him. “I can. die at my post,” he said, “but 
I cannot desert it.” 

Few people are required to die for their 
faith in press freedom; but it is not easy for 
the owners of newspapers to live for that 
belief in all its moral responsibility. 

The expression of vigorous opinion on an 
editorial page does bring angry reactions 
from many readers, yet I am sure readers 
have more respect for a paper that says what 
it thinks than for a paper that merely 
panders to public opinion. The editorial 
page is not supposed to be a pacifier for 
babies or a dose of soothing syrup. It has an 
obligation to lead. Readers can follow or 
not as they choose. 

Completely unbiased treatment of news is 
difficult to achieye. Every piece of news is 
handled by one or more human beings, each 
with his own personal opinions. The aver- 
age daily newspaper carries some 5,000 state- 
ments of fact, any one of which can be dis- 
torted either by human error or by human 
prejudice. 

In defense of my own calling, I must note 
how hard it is to make readers believe in 
the impartiality of a newspaper. It is pos- 
sible for an editor to take two exactly equal 
stories, one dealing with a Republican candi- 
date and the other with a Democratic candi- 
date, and place them in exactly equal posi- 
tions on the same page of a newspaper. 
Violent Republicans will swear that their 
candidate's story was shorter and less promi- 
nent, while violent Democrats will insist that 
their man got inferior treatment. Political 
partisanship brings on a kind of blindness. 

Newspapers must always welcome criticism, 
however, for it sharpens our sense of re- 
sponsibility. Many Americans have ques- 
tioned the fairness of the American . press 
in its handling of the news during this cam- 
paign year. We cannot dismiss those public 
doubts as ignorant or misguided. 

I would like to see the American press 
make an exhaustive study of its own per- 
formance during the political campaign, to 
determine whether Stevenson newspapers 
slanted their news coverage toward Steven- 
son and Eisenhower newspapers toward 
Eisenhower. We have all heard those charges. 
If the press failed in that way, it would be 
far better for us to expose the failure our- 
selves, and try to avoid it for the future, 
than for the public to expose it and leave 
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the press to a huffy defense of its virtue. 
Newspaper people are trained observers, It 
should not be impossible to get a group of 
journalists or journalism professors to make 
such a study without fear or favor. 

I am not afraid of a one-party press in the 
United States for the reason that 75 per- 
cent of the editorial pages endorsed one can- 
didate for President. What else can the 
owners of papers do but speak their politi- 
cal convictions? They are living up to one 
side of their special obligation in doing so. 
But what of the other side? There, I be- 
lieve, lies the only real danger: it is that the 
opinions of more and more newspaper owners 
may seep over from their editorial pages into 
their news columns. 

We must remember that the mob can de- 
stroy the press of an Elijah Lovejoy, and can 
even take his life, but it cannot destroy the 
principle of a free press. The only way that 
freedom could be destroyed in this country 
is by the press itself. 

If those of us who hold the responsibility 
for the newspapers of America should fail in 
our mission, if we should make our readers 
turn away from us in disgust and disillusion- 
ment, we would lose our press freedom one 
day. We would deserve to lose it. And it 
would not be just our loss. It would be a 
great and tragic loss to the whole American 
people. It would be a loss which democracy 
could hardly survive. 


Lord of the Manor—lIt’s an Attitude 
Which Will Cause Trouble in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Felix 
Morley entitled “Lord of the Manor,” 
which appeared in the February 16, 1953, 
issue of Barron’s. The article follows: 
LORD oF THE MANoR—IT’s AN ATTITUDE WHICH 

WILL Cause TROUBLE IN EUROPE 
(By Felix Morley) 


In foreign as well as domestic policy the 
first month of the Eisenhower administra- 


tion has brought a decisiveness the more, 


welcome by contrast with the feebly op- 
portunistic leadership now happily replaced. 
But while there is little or no criticism of 
the firmness at home, the first response to 
the positive foreign policy of Secretary Dul- 
les is mixed. There is obvious European ir- 
ritation, There are doubtful murmurs in 
Congress too. 

One Republican Senator, asked to com- 
ment on the difference in the reactions, has 
come up with a thought-provoking answer. 
In dealing with domestic issues, he says, the 
new administration is acting on principle, 
in admirable conformity with the Constitu- 
tion. Powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government under our organic law are being 
restored to the States, or to the people. The 
course is set away from Government by de- 
cree, towards Government under law. 

In foreign policy, on the other hand, this 
member of the President’s party—who is for 
that reason nameless—sees a tendency not 
away from but toward coercion. The Secre- 
tary of State, reporting to congressional com- 
mittees on his recent trip to Europe, admits 
that he is putting moral pressure on our 
allies. The question raised is whether this 
pressure is moral—or immoral. 


On April 4, 1949, the United States, in 
concert with Canada and 10 European na- 
tions, signed the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Greece and Turkey have since adhered. This 
treaty, from which NATO has developed, is 
based upon the unqualified sovereignty of 
the contracting parties. 

Thus, article XI emphasizes that the treaty 
provisions shall be “carried out by the parties 
in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional provisions.” And article V, after 
defining an attack on one as an attack on 
all, concludes that each ally shall in that 
event take “such action as it deems neces- 

” 

The alliance that binds us with Canada 
and Western Europe, in other words, is one 
in which every member has identical rights, 
and reserves freedom of judgment. Any ally 
may properly seek to persuade the othere, 
but none is entitled to dictate to its peers, 
Americans should be the first to realize that 
the strength of one partner gives him no 
legal and still less moral superiority. In our 
own Federal Union, far more binding than 
any alliance of sovereign powers, none would 
assert that the mere wealth and size of Texas 
entitles a Senator from that State to tell the 
Senators from Delaware how to vote. 

NATO is regarded as unsatisfactory by 
many in Congress, not because it is an alli- 
ance but because the alliance excludes West- 
ern Germany. In order to obtain the support 
of German troops, and German industrial 
strength, the State Department, under con- 
stant Pentagon prompting, has vainly sought 
to bring Western Germany into NATO. 
France has balked at this development and 
there are also British demurrers. So, a 
couple of years ago, the compromise plan of 
a European defense community received 
our blessing. Western Germany would be a 
member of that, but not of NATO. And to 
obtain German acceptance of this half-loaf 
suggestion, the restoration of German sov- 
ereignty was tied to ratification of EDC by 
Bonn. 

A treaty to bring EDC into being was 
signed in Paris last May. But, as Secretary 
Dulles somewhat bitterly observes, “thus far 
the treaty has not been ratified by any of 
the signatories.” Mr. Dulles does not, how- 
ever, objectively explain why European in- 
terest in EDC is so lukewarm. Some of our 
trans-Atlantic allies regard the development 
as a superfluous supplement to NATO. 
American opinion, on the other hand, is 
steadily being directed to the viewpoint that 
NATO is wholly inadequate unless supple- 
mented by EDC. 

There is here the makings of serious mis- 
understanding. And misunderstanding is 
rapidly developing into acrimony because of 
the pressure applied to make the American 
viewpoint dominant. It takes the form of a 
scarcely veiled threat to curtail American 
aid unless Western Europe soon develops a 
unified continental force. Nobody in Eu- 
rope missed the point behind the joint hedge- 
hopping round of capitals by Mr. Dulles and 
Mr. Stassen, As Mutual Security Director, 
Mr. Stassen is in the position of the royal 
almoner, dispensing what is granted by ma- 
jJesty, in the person of the Secretary of 
State. 

There is no question that the expenditures 
of the United States in aid to Europe, often 
of dubious quality, have been fabulous. Now 
that the demand for a balanced budget is in- 
sistent, drastic economies in foreign aid are 
certain. Precisely because there must be 


curtailment, it is doubly unfortunate to tell 


our NATO allies that they must do as we 
say. or have their subventions cut off. The 
time to exert this pressure was when we 
started, not as we reduce, the foreign spend- 
ing program, 

In Congress, it is recalled that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” But to apply 
that proverb is to suggest that the relation- 
ships of our NATO allies to us are those of 
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wandering minstrels to the lord of the man- 
or. And that is neither legally, socially, nor 
morally the case. Because we have not 
achieved EDC, is no reason for undermining 
NATO, which is precisely what the positive 
foreign policy bids fairtodo. As the London 
Economist bluntly puts it: “Nothing will 
break the alliance more swiftly than an as- 
sumption of moral superiority by any of its 
members.” 

Already there are signs that the cooperative 
base of NATO is crumbling. Our talk of a 
blockade of Red China, is met by outright 
British opposition. Our assertion that Yalta 
is not binding is vitiated by a Foreign Office 
declaration that Great Britain will abide by 
this agreement. And the Kremlin shrewdly 
capitalizes on this open dissension by turn- 
ing the heat on American-sponsored Israel. 
It is an obvious play to the far-flung Arab 
world, designed to offset the constructive 
British handling of Egyptian susceptibilities 

Of course, the task of Secretary Dulles is 
one of almost superhuman difficulty. He 
must redress the balance of our foreign pol- 
icy, so that it does not overemphasize Europe 
at the expense of Asia and so that it pays 
more adequate attention to the third great 
danger zone in the Middle and Near East. 
He must do all this while coping with the in- 
herited, fustrating problem of the Korean 
war. 

But more important than all the diplo- 
matic effort is to give our foreign policy as a 
whole the underpinning of principle without 
which no superstructure can be firm. The 
new Secretary of State must gear policy to 
something more promising than the oppor- 
tunism that has proved so disastrous in re+ 
cent years. The return to constitutional 
government in domestic policy will not suf- 
fice unless principle is also reestablished in 
all our dealings with other sovereignties. 

Attempted dictation to our NATO allies 
is not a move in the direction of restoration 
of moral principle. The arbitrary line 
arouses resentment rather than cooperation. 
And, therefore, what is called positive may 
become negative in effect. 


Comment on an Editorial in the Il 
Progresso Italo-Americano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and in con- 
nection with an editorial which appeared 
in the Il Progresso Italo-Americano and 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Roosevett], I wish to insert in the 
Record at this point a letter which I 
wrote to the editor of that paper, Mr. 
Fortune Pope, who invited my comment 
on the same editorial, My letter reads 
as follows: 

Mr. FORTUNE Pore, 
Publisher, Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR, Pope: I have your letter of Febru- 

ary 12, and the editorial enclosed which was 


recently published in your paper, inviting 
me to express my reaction to that writing. 

I believe that in discussing immigration 
problems, Il Progresso Italo-Americano is 
very ably representing the interests of Italy 
and the Italian people. 
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Should you be interested in an excellent 
presentation of the American point of view 
in this respect, I would like to direct your 
attention to an editorial appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, dated February 21, 
1953, now on the newsstands. 

Sincerely, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Member of Congress, 


Opposition to Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent action by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in reporting 
in favor of statehood for Hawaii, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following statement, released on Jan- 
uary 27, in opposition to immediate 
statehood and in support of House Joint 
Resolution 17: 

Mr. Covupert declared that the renewed 
campaign for immediate admission of Ha- 
waii and Alaska to statehood strikes at the 
foundation of representative government in 
the United States. He called for serious con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 17, or 
some substantially similar amendment, be- 
fore any action is taken on statehood. This 
amendment, originally introduced in 1949, 
would give wider flexibility to the Congress 
in imposing conditions upon the admission 
of new States. It would authorize Congress 
to admit a new State without two Senators 
as the Constitution now provides. 

Admission of Hawaii and Alaska, without 
such a limitation as is proposed, would un- 
dermine confidence in the system,of repre- 
sentative government as we now know it. 
Such admission would further distort repre- 
sentation in the Senate to the grave detri- 
ment of the larger States and give a wholly 
disproportionate voice in the National Gov- 
ernment to small populations in outlying 
areas. 

At the present time small States having 
some 19 percent of the entire population of 
the United States elect 50 Senators and so 
control the Senate, as against 81 percent of 
the population having only 46 Senators. 
New York State, with a population of nearly 
15 million is represented by two Senators 
only. Yet we are now asked to add four more 
Senators representing altogether about 600,- 
000 people in Hawaii and Alaska. 

If Hawaii and Alaska are to be admitted 
under the present constitutional provisions, 
then Puerto Rico is certainly entitled to ad- 
mission and perhaps other island and non- 
contiguous territories. Representatives and 
Senators from the larger States will find it 
difficult to justify acceptance of such radical 
impairment of their States’ power and, in- 
fluence in the National Government, particu- 
larly when the will of the people of these 
States is thwarted om some major issue by 
the Senator or Senators from some small is- 
land or noncontiguous territory, joining with 
Senators from other small States. 

The present disproportionate voting power 
in the Senate of the small States may be his- 
toric.lly understandable, but it is certainly 
unsatisfactory to the great end growing pop- 
ulation of the larger States. These are daily 
becoming more acutely aware of the under 
representation from which they are suffering. 
It would be unwise, indeed, to excite popular 
irritation by making a bad situation worse. 
Surely American political ingenuity should 


be able to devise a fairer formula for wider 
political representation of the territories 
without blindly following the pattern of the 
Great Compromise of 1787, which gave to 
each State two Senators regardless of popu- 
lation, and without which the Federal Union 
would not have been born. 

In concluding, Mr. CovupErr recalled the 
declaration of the late Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, for many years president of Colum- 
bia University and one of the Nation’s most 
distinguished citizens: 

“May I call to your attention a matter 
which I regard of extreme importance to the 
Government and people of the United States. 
Under no circumstances, should Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico, or any other outlying 
island or Territory be admitted as a State in 
our Federal Union. To do so, in my judg- 
ment, would mark the beginning of the end 
of the United States as we have known it 
and as it has become so familiar and so useful 
to the world. Our country now consists of a 
sound and compact area, bounded by Canada, 
by Mexico, and by the two oceans. To add 
outlying territory hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, with what certainly must be dif- 
ferent interests from ours and Very different 
background, might easily mark, as I said, the 
beginning of the end. 

“Think of what would happen were the 
vote of one Senator from Alaska or Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of 
an important treaty affecting the policy and 
good order of the world. It is unthinkable 
that we should allow any such possibility.” 

Dr. Butler then went on to suggest as an 
alternative to statehood that a very much 
larger measure of self-government be afford- 
ed each territory seeking it. 


House Joint Resolution 17 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to authorize Congress, in 
admitting any new State, to limit its repre- 
sentation in the Senate 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That in lieu of 
the first paragraph of the 17th amendment 
to the Constitution the following is hereby 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the States: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years, 
except, that in the case of any State admitted 
to this Union after the date.on which this 
amendment is ratified, the Congress may 
provide at the time of admission that such 
State shall not be represented in the Senate, 
or shall be represented by one Senator, or 
two Senators, elected by the people thereof, 
for 6 years. Each Senator shall have one vote. 
The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islatures,” 


RFC Report on Disposal of Synthetic 
Rubber Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


just finished reading the. report sub- 
mitted by the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation to the Congress on a pro- 
gram for disposal to private industry 
of Government-owned rubber-prođucing 
facilities. However, I have not had an 
opportunity to study it thoroughly, and 
therefore have not completely absorbed 
all of its implications. 

But my first reaction is that the re- 
port is exceptionally well done. It is 
not too much at variance with what I 
told the House last week with respect 
to the disposal of this tremendous Gov- 
ernment-owned industry to private en- 
terprise, And I congratulate the RFC 
for recommending disposal, and for sub- 
mitting not only a complete justifica- 
tion for disposal but also what appears 
to be a plausible and workable disposal 
program. 

I think one of the most telling state- 
ments in the report is that dealing with 
the necessity for disposing of these plants 
to private enterprise.. It is obvious, as 
indicated in the report, that the demand 
for synthetic rubber, in fact the demand 
for all types of rubber, will increase tre- 
mendously in the future. As the report 
indicates, the demand for synthetic rub- 
ber has. already increased and will con- 
tinue to increase to such an extent that 
new synthetic facilities will be required. 
Therefore, either the Government, if it 
is to retain this industry, must expend 
large sums of money and expand its own 
monopoly or we must turn these plants 
over to private industry and permit them 
to build the new facilities that are inevi- 
table. Private industry obviously will 
not invest its own money in competition 
with the Government, or build plants 
when the threat of sale of the existing 
facilities hangs over their heads. 

I think the American people have indi- 
cated their desire to get the Government 
out of business wherever it is possible. 
As the report indicates, this is one field 
of Government endeavor which not only 
permits disposal to private industry, but 
compels it. 

I am impressed with the plan for dis- 
posal. Irecognize that the basis for this 
plan envisions putting the final decision 
back in the hands of the Congress but, 
if I interpret the report correctly, it 
would appear that bids will be taken— 
and I was happy to see the parenthetical 
use of the word “bids” after the words 
“indications of interest” in the report— 
and then a period of negotiation will take 
place based upon those bids. This obvi- 
ously has certain advantages, particu- 
larly with respect to establishing a com- 
petitive pattern which will be to the ad- 
vantage of the American people. 

At the same time, I think that we must 
be sure that these bids are firm in nature, 
In other words, if it becomes necessary 
to dispose of a facility to a company that 
is not the highest bidder, nevertheless 
the highest firm bid received should be 
used as the basis for negotiation. As I 
have stated on many occasions in the 
past these facilities are good facilities 
and the American people are entitled to 
a full return when they are sold to 
private industry. 

I think also that the report is sound 
in recommending that the purchasers be 
given an opportunity to make a down 
payment, and then the Government will 
take back a purchase money mortgage 
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for an amount not to exceed 80 percent 
of the agreed price. 

Iam particularly pleased that the RFC 
has rejected entirely the so-called func- 
tional payment plan which has been 
suggested in the past, which in effect 
was a system for paying for the facilities 
on the basis of the rubber produced in 
the plants. Obviously, the situation now 
will permit us to sell these plants on the 
simple proposition of what a willing pur- 
chaser will pay a willing seller and on 
firm terms. 

I think I disagree with the report with 
regard to interest rates on the mortgages, 
which, under the proposal may be dif- 
ferent for different purchases. I think 
the interest rates should be the same for 
everyone, but there may be compelling 
-reasons for varying the interest rates 
with which I am not now familiar. 

The report suggests a complete cleav- 
age of Government from the synthetic- 
rubber business when the facilities are 
sold. The only exception would appear 
to be continuing research, and the cpera- 
tion of the Government laboratory in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Iam happy to see that the RFC wants 
an almost complete return of this im- 
portant industry to private enterprise. 

I think the idea of establishing a 
rather substantial inventory of rubber, 
butadiene, and styrene prior to the trans- 
fer of the plants to private industry is 
sound. But if the purpose of the large 
inventory is to take care of a transition 
period between Government ownership 
and private ownership, then to me it 
would seem more plausible for the Gov- 
ernment to sell the inventory to con- 
sumers rather than to prorate it among 
the purchasers of the facilities. Per- 
haps it would be advisable to prorate 
the butadiene and styrene among the 
purchasers of copolymer plants, but I 
can see little justification for prorating 
the rubber in the inventory at the then 
existing price, among purchasers of the 
facilities. 

As the report indicates, the inventory 
to be established will prevent a tem- 
porary price increase in synthetic rub- 
ber that might otherwise take place. It 
may also solve the problem of the pres- 
ent butadiene shortage which requires 
us to operate two alcohol-butadiene 
plants, which, of course, produce butadi- 
ene that is approximately twice as ex- 
pensive as petroleum butadiene. I 
seriously doubt whether anyone will ever 
buy an alcohol butadiene plant, but per- 
haps as the report suggests, we can ob- 
tain some return from these plants 
which would pay “or their standby costs 
by permitting their leasing during pe- 
riods of shortage of butadiene. However, 
I want to make it clear that those two 
facilities are the only ones I personally 
would ever consider leasing. 

I am also inclined to think that the 
right to sell the plants that are unsold 
after the first go-around within 1 year 
after the transfer program has been com- 
pleted, is too short a period. I think 
this might possibly tend to lower the 
price the Government might receive for 
all of the facilities because it is just pos- 
sible that some people might be willing 
to wait a year before attempting to enter 
the synthetic rubber market, I would 


think that a 2- or 3-year delay would be 
much more appropriate. 

The proposed method of selling the 
plants, which must receive final con- 
gressional approval, seems to me to have 
considerable merit. The Armed Services 
Committee today must approve most 
land acquisitions or sales, entered into 
by the military departments, and per- 
haps the same system could be put into 
effect with regard to the disposal of the 
synthetic facilities, rather than opening 
up the entire program to complete con- 
gressional action. It might be difficult 
to turn the Congress into a forum for 
rejected bidders. 

I am sorry to see the period of time 
suggested for the final transfer of these 
plants. I hope that it can be done in a 
much less period of time than the 15 
months contemplated by the report. 

But I was happy to see that the report 
contemplates a variety of integrated 
sales. I am convinced in my own mind 
that purchasers of copolymer plants 
must be sure of their supply sources be- 
fore they will enter into a firm bid for a 
copolymer plant; and likewise, a buta- 
diene producer would want to be sure of 
a market for his products in a copolymer 
plant or plants. Unfortunately, a co- 
polymer plant has only one use, and 
that is to copolymerize butadiene and 
styrene. This is also true to a lesser 
extent of a butadiene plant, in that the 
function of that type of a facility is to 
manufacture butadiene which can only 
be used as a component part of GR-S. 
However, I am also convinced that the 
potential use of butadiene for purposes 
other than as a component of synthetic 
rubber is very real. 

All told, I think the RFC report can, 
without question, be used as a reason- 
able framework for legislation for the 
disposal of our synthetic rubber facili- 
ties. There may be some disagreement 
with regard to details, but the overall 
principles regarding the disposal of these 
facilities are sound. While, as I have 
stated before, I have not been able to 
give the RFC report thorough study, my 
first reaction is that it makes good sense; 
presents a clear picture of all the prob- 
lems; and proposes a reasonable solution. 


Address of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
Dedication of Plaque in Memory of 
Elijah P. Lovejoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith the following address 
of the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson at 
the dedication of a bronze tablet in mem- 
ory of Elijah P. Lovejoy, first martyr to 
freedom of the press in America, which 
ceremony was held in Alton, Ill., on No- 
vember 9, 1952: 

In May of 1827, Elijah Lovejoy left his na- 
tive village in the State of Maine for his first 
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journey to his future home in the Mississippi 
Valley. As he came by schooner into Boston 
harbor on the first leg of his long and ardu- 
ous trip, he saw a frigate which had been 
taken from the British in the War of 1812 
by the gallantry of American arms. This 
chance encounter moved him to write in his 
diary, “As I gazed upon her and thought of 
the glorious achievements of my countrymen, 
my heart beat thick and proudly.” 

The youth of 256 who wrote those words 
had perhaps not yet learned what was to be 
borne in so hardly upon the man of 36—that 
the glorious achievements of our country- 
men are not all to be found in our military 
and naval annals; what he was yet to learn 
is that ordinary living affords many occa- 
sions for men to dare greatly, to live dan- 
gerously, and even to die nobly. 

A decade from the time Elijah Lovejoy set 
out in such exuberant spirits to live and 
work in the great new middle country, such 
an occasion came to hinr. And, as he met it— 
bravely, directly, unyieldingly—so today do 
our hearts, in his phrase, “beat thick and 
proudly” as we meet to remember the first 
martyr to the freedom of the press, the free- 
dom not just to denounce heretics, but to 
pronounce heresies, the freedom to say law- 
ful but unpopular things. 

To many of his contemporaries it must 
have seemed that Lovejoy’s cause had ended 
in defeat. His own life was gone, his family 
stricken with grief and destitute, his hearse 
and his memory reviled by those who wanted 
no talk of human freedom to disturb their 
complacency and the existing order of things. 

Lovejoy embraced a great idea in an early” 
and perilous stage of that idea’s development. 
And that is usually dangerous, particularly 
when the idea is a new idea, disturbing to 
existing institutions, habits, and prejudices. 
His idea was that the enslavement of black 
by white was wrong and should be ended, 
That was a very radical idea and much more 
blood was to flow, the lives of millions more 
were to be wrecked, before that idea was 
to prevail. f 

But the measure of Lovejoy’s triumph is to 
be found in the fact that only a quarter of a 
century was required to establish it as the 
law of the land. And across this scene of 
Lovejoy’s death there fell, some 20 years 
later, the shadow of the tall, gaunt man who 
was to be the instrument to do this work. 
For not far from the plaque we dedicate 
today is the marker commemorating the last 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, held here in 
Alton in October 1858. 

Elijah Lovejoy, however, served a greater 
cause than that of the abolition of Negro 
slavery. And it was his devotion to this 
cause which we will remember long after the 
struggle over the abolition of slavery has 
been all but forgotten. 

This greater cause was the right, and the 
duty, of the individual to speak out for the 
truth. I make the reference to “duty” ad- 
visedly because that was the way Lovejoy 
thought of it. To his fellow citizens of Alton 
in meeting assembled to protest the turmoil 
provoked by his outspokenness, he said some- 
thing like this: 

“Iam compelled to the course I have taken 
because I fear God. As I shall answer to my 
God in the great day, I dare not abandon 
my sentiments, or cease in all proper ways to 
propagate them. * * * I can die at my post 
but I cannot desert it.” 

There are many vigorous and powerful 
statements of the right to be permitted to 
speak freely, but I know of none more mov- 
ing. And in these days of clamorous and 
jostling assertion of rights and privileges, it 
is sobering to be reminded by these words 
of duties as well as rights. 

Lovejoy saw the problem in terms of what 
he felt obliged to say, not merely of what he 
might be entitled to say. The distinction is 
an important one; and only those who ob- 
serve the one as well as claim the other serve 
fully the cause of truth, 
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Human character being what it is, heroes 
in the classic mould of Elijah Lovejoy are 
rare. Of such stuff were the martyrs made. 
Neither is it given to many to see the truth 
in human affairs with the clarity and depth 
of Lovejoy’s crusading conviction. But we 
can have confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of truth, and in the certainty that our fel- 
lowmen will seek it out and follow it if only 
they can hear and speak and sift the true 
and false in untrammeled peace. 

Some of the residents of Alton did not have 
that confidence in 1837. Some of our fel- 
low citizens of America do not have that 
confidence today. 

One of the greatest and wisest of living 
Americans, speaking in the detachment and 
wisdom of his retirement from the bench, 
found words for his countrymen not long 
ago when he said: “I believe that that com- 
munity is already in the process of dissolu- 
tion where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, political 
as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence; where 
orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of reason 
has become so timid that we dare not enter 
our convictions in the open lists to win or 
lose.” 

The American conviction could not find a 
more accurate statement than this by Judge 
Learned Hand. It has been the American 
conviction from the beginning that men are 
only free when they respect each others’ 
freedom. 

It is said that religious creeds are written 
to mark the graves where heresies lie buried. 
Besides commemorating the birth and death 
of an editor who had to proclaim the truth 
at.all.costs, it seems to me we are also dedi- 
cating a stone to mark the grave of a heresy. 
It is common heresy and its graves are to 
be found all over the earth. It is the heresy 
that says you can kill an idea by killing a 
man, defeat a principle by defeating a per- 
son, bury truth by burying its vehicle. Man 
may burn his brother at the stake, but he 
cannot reduce truth to ashes; he may murder 
his fellowman with a shot in the back, but 
he does not murder justice; he may even 
slay armies of men, but as it is written, 
“truth beareth off the victory.” f 

It is fitting that we dedicate this me- 
morial to Elijah Lovejoy here in Alton, as 
a constant reminder of our eternal battle. 
For we fight not against flesh and blood, 
but we fight, in the long run, against the 
spiritual enemies of man himself. 

It is also the genius of American freedom 
that we admit our mistakes, even as we 
confess our sins. So today we confess our 
sins even as we reaffirm our faith, that 
“Truth crushed to earth, will rise again,” 
that a people, under God, can have a new 
birth of freedom, that every age needs men 
who will redeem the time by living with 
a vision of things that are to be. 

I am proud to have a part in the dedi- 
cation of this reminder of the death place 
of a man who went all the way for what 
he believed. 


Is This Justice? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 
Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few years, I have been in- 


troducing resolutions asking for an in- 
vestigation regarding the reestablish- 


ment of cartels, the resumption of power 

by former Nazis, and the resurgence of 

fascism and anti-Semitism in Germany. 

No action has yet been taken on such 

resolution. 

From time to time, stories appear in 
the press indicating that former Nazis 
are slowly but surely coming back into 
power. Our friends, those people who 
opposed nazism and Hitler, and upon 
whom we counted for help during the 
last war, we continue to ignore. Yet, 
they were responsible for our victory as 
much as the military might of the Allies. 

Since the end of the war, we have 
been attempting to “purchase” friends, 
spending billions of dollars. Unfortu- 
nately, we never can purchase friends, 
unless we show them by our actions that 
they can count upon us in other respects. 

One of the arch enemies of the free 
world is Alfried Krupp, whose name ap- 
peared in the press yesterday. He was 
convicted of war crimes; he was sen- 
tenced to 12 years in prison in 1948, but 
has since been set free. An agreement 
has been negotiated which will restore 
to him the vast Krupp industrial em- 
pire which controlled, and undoubtedly 
still controls, all the coal, steel and iron 
producing industries in Europe. The 
properties are estimated to be worth be- 
tween $150 and $300 million. 

Of course, the agreement is expected 
to contain a proviso that Alfried Krupp 
will never again acquire a controlling 
interest in German coal, steel or iron 
producing industries. How ridiculous 
this sounds. Did these Nazis recognize 
agreements they entered into in the past? 

No consideration has been given to 
those who were our friends in Germany 
and who suffered Hitler’s tyranny. Not 
only was their property confiscated and 
never restored to them, but they suffered 
persecution and lost their lives as well. 
We have given them no help or encour- 
agement, and instead of building them 
up and placing them in positions to as- 
sure a democratic Germany, we have 
bolstered and encouraged the Nazis once 
again to assume power in Germany. 

In view of the latest kindness to the 
great war criminal, Alfried Krupp, we 
might find ourselves approving a claim 
made by him for profits he lost as a re- 
sult of his imprisonment. 

This latest development in Nazi affairs 
proves how important it is to have an 
investigation as provided in my resolu- 
tion, and I hope Congress will take ac- 
tion on it without delay. 

Following is the article which appeared 
in the Washington Post on March 4, 
1953: 

REGAINS $150-MILLION PLANTS—Krupp TODAY 
Due To Gtve Up ARMS-MAKING EMPIRE 
FOREVER 
MuNIcH, March 3.—Alfried Krupp, whose 

family armed Germany for 3 wars, will sign 
an agreement with the Allies on Wednesday 
never again to acquire a controlling interest 
in German coal-, steel-, or iron-producing 
industries. 

In return Krupp will regain-confiscated 
properties estimated to be worth between 
$150 and $300 million. 

This agreement, climaxing 2 years of nego- 
tiations, was disclosed today by informed 
sources. They said the agreement would 
be signed at Bonn in the presence of Allied 
and German officials, 
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It will break up a vast industrial empire 
built by Krupp'’s late father, Gustav Krupp, 
centered around Essen. 

Krupp will agree to sell his coal-, steel-, 
and iron-producing properties, estimated 
worth $47,600,000. But the holdings he re- 
tains will still leave him one of Europe's 
greatest manufacturers of steel products. 
They include plants making everything from 
pots and pans, through pipes and plumb- 
ing, trucks,.and locomotives to ocean-going 
tankers. 

All Krupp’s properties, once worth nearly 
a half-billion dollars, were confiscated by 
the Allies when Krupp was convicted of war 
crimes in 1948 and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison. He has since been set free. 

The Krupp combine has won its way back 
into a commanding position in world mar- 
kets. It is celling locomotives to South 
America, setting up steel plants in many 
countries and launching tankers carrying oil 
throughout the world. 

To handle the disposition of Krupp’s coal- 
iron-steel properties, a holding company, 
known as the Huetten und Bergwerke Rhein- 
hausen Aktiengesellschaft, will be organized: 

It will give 650,000 shares of stock to 
three trustees, who will sell them through 
a banking syndicate and pay the proceeds 
to Krupp. He also gets 80 million marks’ 
($19 million) worth of convertible bonds. 
In addition, Krupp will collect royalties on 
future sales of coal from the mines he sells. 


Social Security Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, a colleague forwarded a letter 
of protest written by one of our citizens 
against the Federal social-security pro- 
gram as it presently exists by law, which 
I am inserting into the RECORD. 

The program was first enacted in 1935 
and since that date it has been amended 
approximately 40 times. This citizen, 
John F. Andrews, touches on a few of the 
inequities and problems that exist in our 
social-security program. Without com- 
menting favorably or unfavorably upon 
the detailed complaints, I merely state 
that the gentleman poses some difficult 
problems that anyone who sincerely re- 
views our social-security program must 
face up to. 

The letter follows: 

Bracu Crry, ONIO, January 6, 1953. 
Parker C. WILLIAMS, 
Director, Internal Revenue Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Str: Yesterday afternoon, January 5, 
1953, Mr. Willis R. Glasgo of your Massillon, 
Ohio, office went to my bank with a levy 
calling for the confiscation of $81 plus $3.94 
interest and penalty, from my account for 
my contribution to the social-security fund 
for the taxable year 1951. I am familiar 
with the attitude taken by your Department, 
as stated in your letter to me of December 
9, 1952, and in a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Carey of February 8, 1952; namely, “that 
under our system of government the amount 


of tax imposed on taxpayers is determined 
by the Congress of the United States—the 
representatives of the people. It may, there- 
fore, be stated that the people of the United 
States determine what taxes shall be levied.” 
In short, all your department is doing is 
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carrying out the wishes of the American 
people as manifested through Congress. If 
that be true, then I feel there is little else 

I can do. I will always wonder, however, 
how majority rule can ignore the inalienable 
and God-given rights of a minority. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that while 
Congress is expressing the will of the people, 
it is governed by a still higher law—the 
Constitution. Before I draw the curtain on 
this brief struggle to absolve myself from 
becoming a party to such a discriminatory, 
financially unsound and unconstitutional 
plan, there are a few observations I would 
like to make. I write this letter with no 
sense of being persecuted; my lot, even 
though I protested to it, is no worse than 
those who blindly follow. 

Let us examine this “will of the American 
people” as manifested by the compulsory 
social-security tax on self-employed income. 
Today, I am a self-employed auctioneer and 
forced to contribute 214 percent of the first 
$3,600 of my income to buy insurance I do 
not want for myself and do not feel obligated 
to buy for anyone else. This I will not do 
voluntarily. Let us assume this feeling of 
mine is of no importance. Suppose tomor- 
row I become a bricklayer. Then, the willl 
of the American people says I have to con- 
tribute only at a rate of 144 percent—or $54 
per year instead of the $81 that I must pay. 
Let us go one step further. Suppose tomor- 
row I become a lawyer, farmer, preacher, doc- 
tor, accountant, or engineer, Then, auto- 
matically, and in accordance with the stat- 
utes and the will of the American people, I 
become able to take care of myself when I'm 
65 and am therefore not required to par- 
ticipate at all. What rhyme or reason is 
there to this? What bureaucratic mind 
evolved this theory? What standards are 
there that say one group must buy insur- 
ance while another need not? Do you mean 
to tell me that the will of the American 
people has descended to such a level? Some 
must buy the package at one price, others 
at a different price, and the rest don’t need to 
buy it at all. Let’s put this thing to the 
test and see if it is the will of the people. 
I don’t mean to throw out the whole system 
at once. Let's put it on a voluntary basis. 
In that way the real will of the American 
people will be known. This may be done 
simply by supporting H. R. 6719 which was 
introduced in the 2d session of the 82d Con- 
gress by Representative W. STERLING COLE, of 
New York, a copy of which is enclosed. 

_ Let us look at this question from another 
standpoint. The Cleyeland Plain Dealer 
said editorially last January 21, 1952, that 
it is simply a tax levied to support a program 
designed to abolish the poorhouse, the home 
for dependent children, and the old-age pen- 
sion. This would lead me to believe that 
there is a civic and moral responsibility to 
support it. I don’t subscribe to this point 
of view, but for the sake of argument, let us 
say that it is so. Let us say that auctioneer 
Andrews has a civic and moral responsibility 
to pay social security for others even though 
he does not want it for himself. If, tomor- 
row, I become a doctor, lawyer, farmer, 
preacher, etc., the law says the moral re- 
sponsibility no longer exists. If I become 
@ bricklayer, the responsibility is ‘still there, 
but to a lesser degree. Do you mean to tell 
me that occupation is what determines one’s 
moral responsibilities—and to what extent? 
Can moral responsibilities be created, ended, 
or medified by governmental edict? Are 
schoolteachers, railroad workers, government 
employees, and others, who, because of their 
own group retirement plans, do not have to 
contribute, also relieved of this alleged moral 
responsibility? Is the Government qualified 
to say that the group plans of schoolteachers, 
railroad employees, and others are satisfac- 
tory while my personal retirement plan is 
not—even though the Government doesn’t 
know what it is? Can the Government 
legally make me have any plan at°all if B 
don’t want it? 


» Our Constitution says In article I, section 
8 (a) that “all duties, imposts, and exercises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” That means to me that any given 
measure should include everyone, and at the 
same rate. The “will of the American peo- 
ple” as manifested by Congress in the Social 
Security Act certainly does not do that. How 
reckless can we get with the Constitution and 
still boast about its guaranty to personal 
freedom? No constitution or bill of rights 
can guarantee freedom unless the people 
understand and subscribe to its real purpose; 
namely, to limit the amount of government 
control over their lives, The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights are not merely creeds 
or doctrines to be obeyed if, we believe in 
them and to be discarded if we don't. They 
are the supreme law of the land. 

Now I would like to have you consider the 
constitutionality of this question in the light 
of the fifth amendment which says “nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation.” Where is 
the “just compensation” when neither the 
Government nor I has assurance that I will 
live long enough, or die soon enough (before 
my children reach 18) to be covered by this 
edict. How do I know I will ever be eligible 
for coverage when the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration—not Congress, the servants of 
the people—has power to determine all cases 
of coverage, and make and alter any regula- 
tion it sees fit? An insurance policy is a 
contractual agreement whereby certain spe- 
cific duties are to be performed in considera- 
tion of a fixed premium being paid at speci- 
fied times. These terms cannot be used as 
political footballs to buy votes in the insur- 
ance I have bought for myself. The will of 
the American people says I must buy insur- 
ance where that will prevail, where the bene- 
fits are ever-changing and the premiums are 
ever-increasing—by 1970 they will be to 4% 
percent for the self-employed and 34 per- 
cent for those who work for someone else. 

Your office refers to social security as a tax. 
The Federal Security Administration refers 
to it as insurance. If it is a tax, I think I 
have shown that it does not meet constitu- 
tional standards. If it is insurance, I have 
this question to. ask: If the Government has 
the power to tell me where I must buy my 
insurance, can it. not also tell me where I 
must buy my auto, my groceries, my clothes, 
how much land I may own, where I must 
receive medical treatment, and so on? And 
where do we find authority for the Govern- 
ment to get. into the insurance business? 
And not on a competitive, but on a compul- 
sory basis? On such things are totalitarian 
governments based. 

Is it the will of the American people to 
force others to contribute to a plan that is 
financially unsound? Is there really a social- 
security fund? What is done with the excess 
of receipts over expenditures for a given 
year? Since it is put into the general fund 
and spent, how is it available for use in later 
years? These bonds that are issued against 
it will come due someday, won’t they? And 
there will be accumulated interest. These 
bonds can only be redeemed by one method, 
and that is out of the taxes to be collected 
in years to come. So we pay for this scheme 
more than once, Is this a sound operation? 
Would you voluntarily buy insurance in a 
company that spent its premiums on hit-or- 
miss propositions, but said. we are keeping 
a fund composed of stock in our company 
which was issued in lieu of premium money 
that was spent. Certainly the Government 
would not let a private insurance company 
operate like this. And in view of all of 
this, my plan for retirement does not meet 
Government specifications, I am forced to 
buy this unsound and unfair brand of Gov- 
ernment insuranc2, and for refusing to do so, 
the money is taken away from me. 

Hasn't our Government overstepped its 
bounds? Basically, government is a com- 
munal activity which is instituted to pro- 
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tect the inherent rights of man to life, lib- 
erty, property, and expression. These rights 
are God given and cannot be taken away by 
man. However, freedom to exercise these 
rights can be denied him by coercion. Gov- 
ernment is instituted to protect him against 
such coercion, to provide a machinery for 
freedom of movement without violence, and 
for interpretation and enforcement of equal 
Justice under the law. When government 
exceeds these functions of insuring our in- 
herent rights, then it becomes the state. I 
was taught that the Government was the 
servant of the people. . However, when the 
servant starts giving the orders, the rela- 
tionship becomes reversed, and the people are 
the servants of the Government. I can't 
believe that this is the will of the American 
people. 

I trust that you will use the $84.94 that you 
have confiscated from me well. I know that 
is the will of the American people. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. ANDREWS. 


The Cáviloma Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Seton Ross from the Cotton Trade Jour- 
nal of February 13, 1953: 

ON THE SQUARE 
(By Seton Ross) i 


Cavitoma is the name that has been giv 
to a peculiar microbiological infestation in 
cotton which results in deterioration of the 
fiber in storage and adversely affects its spin- 
ning quality, The exact cause is yet un- 
known, but it is related to the growth of 
fungus and bacteria. 

The disease was first discovered by Mr. 
J. O. Elting, research director of Kendall 
Mills, and since its discovery 7 or 8 years ago, 
has continued to spread. . 

Potentially, cavitoma constitutes a serious 
menace to cotton, and it might as well be 
faced now and steps taken to arrest its 
growth and ultimately eliminate it. Unless 
this is done, the problem will grow to serious 
proportions and quite possibly become a dis- 
turbing factor in merchant-mill relations. 

Ultimately, cotton producers will suffer un- 
less this rapidly increasing virus disease is 
checked. The spinning qualities of their 
product—and therefore its price—are in 
jeopardy. 

It is up to the Department of Agriculture 
to take suitable action. Proper emphasis 
upon fundamental research is the answer. 

To protect their own interests, growers 
should see to it that members of Congress 
from cotton producing and cotton consuming 
States, as well as the Bureau of the Budget, 
are made aware of the issues at stake. Their 
support is essential, since additional funds 
are necessary for a broad program of funda- 
mental research. 

Appropriations committees of Congress go 
over every application for research funds 
with a fine-tooth comb, and it is so much 
easier to obtain approval for so-called prac- 
tical projects than for those of a more fun- 
damental character. - 

The fact is that fundamental projects 
quite often prove to be of the most practical 
and immediate importance. If, for example, 
the problem of cavitoma had been tackled 
by the USDA when it was first discovered, it 
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would not now, in all probability, pose its 

` present potential threat. Yet, in 1951—the 
last year for which we have complete fig- 
ures—only 7 percent of USDA research activ- 
ities was in the field of fundamental re- 
search, while 93 percent was composed of 
applied projects. 

We believe Congress should make its ap- 
propriations for research in terms of broader 
areas leaving to the research administrators 
details of distribution and allocation. The 
administrators should base their judgment 
on overall accomplishments rather than 
upon the results of individual small projects, 
many of which inevitably prove unproduc- 
tive. 

Lack of progress in fundamental flelds of 
research is retarding progress in applied 
fields. Fundamental research frequently 
opens up new opportunities to develop ap- 
plied programs of great practical value. 

` Fatlure to launch and carry through ag- 
` gressive research programs in such fields as 
cotton genetics, breeding, plant pathology, 
microbiological deterioration, and in other 
associated fields may well prevent achieve- 
ment of a real breakthrough in the tech- 
nology of cotton production. Current 
knowledge in these fields has been pretty 
well exploited already. 

It is high time that fundamental research 
should not have to be bootlegged at the 
expense of appropriations made for applied 
research, 

What to do about it? 

We cannot urge too strongly that cotton 
producers, individually and through their 
associations, call to the attention of mem- 
bers of House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees, and of the House Appropriations 
Committee, the. need for their sympathetic 


. support of a broad agricultural research pro- _ 


gram of a fundamental nature, 
We have good reason to believe that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson is research- 
. minded and that-he will give full and vigor- 
_.ous cooperation to broadening the scope of 
agricultural research and placing emphasis 


on fundamental projects such as that needed | 


to tackle the problem of cavitoma. 
It is not at all imaginative to declare that 
. the future of American agriculture depends 
upon the intelligence and resourcefulness 
with which we use our research potential 
today. 


United States Soldiers in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

UNITED STATES SOLDIERS IN GERMANY 
To-the Christian Science Monitor: 

I read in your January 8 issue a letter 
from a woman who recently had been in 
Germany. I have tried to give the letter 
more than snap-judgment appraisal. The 
portion which particularly disturbs me is 
her disparaging reference to young American 
soldiers stationed here. 

My husband is an American officer who 
has been here for nearly 2 years in a com- 
bat outfit. I have been here for 1 year. We 
have discussed the letter together and can 
say only this: 

The writer has been badly informed, pos- 
sibly by Germans themselves, when she Calls 
teen-aged American soldiers unruly and in- 
sulting to Germans. The average American 
soldier on the streets and autobahnen of 


‘Germany today is noticeable only because 
he wears the uniform of a fine and wonder- 
ful country. He is not unruly or insulting. 


-I shop constantly on the German economy, 


and meet constantly American soldiers doing 
the same thing. I have yet to see or hear 
discourtesy. 

Indeed, isn't there something to be 
said in gratitude by the Germans for the 
enormous amount spent by American sol- 
diers? You should see the boxes going 
through the Army post offices containing 


-German clocks, china, figurines, toys, and 


other luxury goods. 
The American soldier here at Christmas- 


-time in Germany is magnificently generous. 


I have seen him shopping for food for Ger- 
man needy families. My -husband’s bat- 
talion entertained an orphanage at dinner 
and then completely outfitted them in cloth- 
ing as well as toys. These men gave gladly 
and were well repaid in the joy of the chil- 
dren. It took the battalion a little while to 


-locate an orphanage which was not already 
-adopted by other United States groups. 


If, and I doubt this very much, your letter 
writer had visited several German Gasthaus 
drinking places she might have seen evidence 
of loudness, A man who drinks too much 
in any country, a man of any nationality, is 
apt to lose his usual better sense. My hus- 
band tells me that most of the difficulties 
brought to the attention of the battalion, 
involving Germans, concern the drinking 
places. 

Another point which should be brought 
out is the flagrant behavior of some German 
women, Anyone standing outside an Ameri- 
can Kaserne can see the women waiting for 
pick-ups. These women walk the streets in 
search of American soldiers. 

There are, it can’t be denied, some serious 
incidents between Germans and Americans, 


. but these incidents.are unusual enough to 


be printed in our Stars and Stripes and read 


by us just as our fellow Americans read of - 


crime back.home. The Army justice meted 
out is swift and severe. Take a look at the 
German laws for like crimes and you'll see 
how much worse it is for an American to 
kill a German than for a German to kill an 
American. 

These American men are not here because 
they think it a lark. They are hard working, 
levelheaded and sometimes homesick. I am 
proud to be associated with them. 

BEVERLEY S. NEWBERN. 

GERMANY. 


The Tidelands Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
declared six times, in effect, that the 
States never did own nor have any title 
to the submerged lands in the so-called 
tidelands controversy. It is high time 
that, once and for all, this issue be put 
at rest. Misleading talk of restoring 
and giving back to the States their 
submerged lands should stop. There is 
no giving back to a person or to a State 
something he or it never had. 

It is wrong for Congress to try to 
reverse the Supreme Court in a matter 
peculiarly within judicial determination, 
namely, land titles. As a matter of fact, 
for the Congress to recognize and con- 
firm a title that the Supreme Court has 
six times stated never existed is a most 
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‘grave encroachment by the legislative 


body upon the judicial branch. 
Passage of this legislation will serve to 
weaken public confidence in Congress at 
a time when Congress is striving to assert 
its constitutional] position in our national 
affairs. Every action, every deed of the 
Congress should be consistent with the 
high level of confidence which it seeks 


_to attain. 


In my opinion, the legislation as passed 
by the Congress last year and vetoed by. 
the then President Truman was uncon- 
stitutional. Present legislation before 


‘the Congress is likewise unconstitutional 


because the Supreme Court has decided 
that the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment to these offshore lands are para- 
mount, Such lands could be the subject 
of treaties with foreign governments. 
Only the Federal Government has the 
power to enter into treaties. Only the 
Federal Government has the power and 
the right to protect these assets against 
foreign invaders. -Neither the States of 
Texas, California, nor Louisiana, has the 
Navy to protect these assets, 

The question has been raised whether 
Congress could legally divest itself of its 
responsibility for the conduct of external 
affairs such as those involved in the rec- 
ognition of a 3-mile sea boundary. An 
attempt to delegate or to abdicate re- 
sponsibility in this field might well be an 
illegal delegation or abdication of pow- 
ers, just as any attempt’on the part of 
Congress to delegate control of interstate 
commerce, or the power to declare war, 
to any of the States or any particular 
group of States would be illegal, 

I am also in accord with the opinion 
that any of the other 45 States in the 
Union would have the right to challenge, 
in the Federal courts, any law such as 
the legislation now pending before us. 
Such delegation of powers cannot be 
delegated to a few coastal States to the 
exclusion of a majority of the States. 

On Monday of this week, Attorney 
General Brownell testified before a Sen- 
ate committee and made clear that he 
did not intend to cast doubt upon the 
constitutionality of the legislation before 
the Congress but in doing so, he did, in 
fact, cast serious doubt on the constitu- 
tionality. To avoid the constitutionality 
test, Attorney General Brownell went on 
to recommend legislation which would 
not quitclaim title but would merely 
grant the authority which the States 
would need to appropriate the oil in ques- 
tion for their own use and benefit. So 
now, if the Brownell position is to be 
given any credence, the only issue left 
is oil, and since the Supreme Court says 
this oil belongs to you, what right has 
Congress to give away your oil to three 
States? 

In his testimony, Attorney General 
Brownell has succeeded in removing the 
cloak of States’ righteousness from the 
worst piece of legislation ever before the 
United States Congress. If legislation 
should come before the Congress in the 
form of the Brownell recommendation, 
it will be viewed in the ugly form which 
it really is. I am of the further opinion 
that the legislation recommended by At- 
torney General Brownell would not 
stand up in court. The Supreme Court 
would see through the subterfuge. 
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Two years ago I stated on the floor of 
this House that I respected those who 
voted for the tidelands legislation on the 
basis of States’ rights principles. At that 
time, I said that these principles would 
never be before us were it not for the 
booty involved. 

With the acceptance of the Supreme 
Court decision—and it should be so ac- 
cepted—these rights and principles have 
been constitutionally, and legally, and 
for all purposes, properly resolved. Then 
only the oil is left. The question now 
remains whether the legislators of the 
other 45 States want to give away oil 
which belongs’ as much to their con- 
-stituents as it does to the constituents of 
‘Texas, Louisiana, and California. I do 
not. 


Administration Sees the Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp a most timely article 
by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes entitled “Ad- 
ministration Sees the Light,” from the 
Washington Evening Star of March 4, 
1953: 


ADMINISTRATION SEES THE LiGHT—GrRowING 
ALARM- INDICATED Over AIM OF PRIVATE 
INTERESTS To GRAB ALL PUBLIC LAND AND 
Irs NATURAL RESOURCES 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The Eisenhower administration is indicat- 
ing growing alarm that what some private 
interests are seeking, with considerable sup- 
port in Congress, is not at all the conserva- 
tion of natural resources envisioned by 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, whom the President has 
made a model for his conservation policy. 

The administration belatedly seems to be 
waking up to the very clear fact, emphasized 
in this column before it assumed office, that 
the drive to quitclaim offshore oil lands to the 
States is the opening of a Pandora’s box for 
a really big grab of our natural resources. 
In short, to establish a precedent for turn- 
ing back all public lands within the States. 
‘That would mean easier exploitation of min- 
erals and metals, forest resources, grazing 
lands, and development of rivers for private 
profit rather than in the general public 
interest. That is directly contrary to the 
Theodore Roosevelt policy of preserving our 
natural resources by integrated national 
management in behalf of all the people, 
which is not possible if every State where 
there are public lands is left to its own 
whims in bargaining off natural resources 
in what now is the public domain. 

Qualms of the administration were re- 
vealed by Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
when he appeared before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. To its sur- 
prise, he recommended that Congress grant 
to the coastal States only the authority to 
administer and develop oil and other natural 
resources in the marginal seas within their 
historic boundaries and not grant a blanket 
quitclaim title to the land which is what 
President Eisenhower so blithely promised 
during the campaign. 


This would still give the coastal States the 
revenues from these lands, and thus would 
deprive all other States of the benefits from 
them, such as Federal control would pro- 
vide, but ostensibly would leave title to the 
offshore lands still in the Federal Govern- 
ment, where the Supreme Court said it be- 
longed. That would avoid a challenge of 
constitutionality from the Supreme Court 
if the issue were raised there again, as it 
could very well be if Co: granted titie 
to the States. The Court said the States had 
no title to these lands nor any property in- 
terest therein. 

Though citing the constitutional question 
as the reason why he opposed a blanket quit- 
claim for the States, it was manifest that 
Attorney General Brownell also was aware 
of the inherent dangers to our whole natural 
resource conservation policy should the 
granting of title in the coastal lands be taken 
as a precedent for taking title by the States 
of all other public lands. 

For, when he was asked by Senator Bar- 
RETT, Republican, of Wyoming, why the pub- 
lic lands within the so-called public lands 
States, of which Wyoming is 1 of 14, should 
not also be given to the States, Mr. Brownell 
said that was an entirely separate question 
and had no relation to the issue involved in 
the offshore lands. However, a connection 
has been argued by Senator BARRETT and 
other public-land-States members of the 
committee at every opportunity since the 
hearings began. 

Furthermore, Senator BUTLER, Republican, 
of Nebraska, committee chairman, announced 
at the outset of these hearings that “when 
the tidelands question is settled there are 
plans for the introduction of a bill that 
will make the same theory applicable to 
public lands now held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the States.” Also Senator 
Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming, has intro- 
duced a bill to convey mineral resources in 
the public lands to the States, while Senator 
WELKER, Republican, of Idaho, has proposed 
the sale to private interests of TVA in the 
South. These are but samples of public ex- 
pressions on the subject. 

The tide is rolling up fast, until it seems 
to have made a dent within high adminis- 
tration quarters. Simultaneously, public 
opinion seems likewise to be rising against 
this proposed reversal of our established con- 
servation policy, and the Attorney General 
clearly reflected that. He also may have 
been influenced by the testimony before the 
committee last week by Senator KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, who now has such 
a big public following as a result of his 
campaign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

The Tennessee Senator, who urged that a 
commission be appointed to study the whole 
problem involved in the offshore lands be- 
fore Congress takes any action, warned that 
“we are leading to some new policy—or per- 
haps I should say no policy—with- regard to 
the public lands and their natural re- 
sources—with regard to public power de- 
velopment, the national parks, and reclama- 
tion lands within the interior of the United 
States. 

“If we are saying under the quitclaim bill, 
as I think we are, that the individual States 
are entitled to this land beneath the sea that 
has been considered in the same light as 
public lands, then it is dificult to see any 
difference whatsoever in saying that the in- 
dividual States within the United States are 
entitled to the public lands within their own 
boundaries.” 

As for the President, he added, “I know 
that the American people did not elect him 
to preside over the liquidation of our na- 
tional wealth,” 

State control of the offshore lands is not 
only. wrong in itself, but could perpetrate 
untold wrongs as a precedent. 
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Amendment of Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the opening 
testimony of Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, before the Education and Labor 
Committee this week on the question of 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act. It will 
be followed later by his specific recom- 
mendations for amendments to the act. 

The statement. follows: 


The American Federation of Labor seeks 
the enactment by the present Congress of 
substantial and far-reaching’ modifications 
in the Taft-Hartley law. In setting forth 
our recommendations before this commit- 
tee, I submit the best Judgment of the or- 
ganization I represent—an organization with 
more than 8 million members. These rec- 
ommendations are not preconceived notions, 
nor special pleading. They are the result of 
extensive and searching examination of the 
record. They are the product of studied 
consultation with representatives of the or- 
ganizations making up the American Feder- 
ation of Labor regarding the operation of the 
national labor law as it is now written and 
administered. I offer these proposals in the 
spirit of constructive contribution to the leg- 
islative process, in the hope that they will 
be given dispassionate study and will lead to 
favorable action. 

Promotion of industrial peace is the pur- 
pose which the American Federation of ‘La- 
bor has not only proclaimed, but also put to 
practice. The record of our organization and 
its affiliates in recent years shows that we 
have pursued this purpose with a notable 
Measure of success. To insure the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by peaceful 
means and, above all, through the voluntary 
efforts of labor and management, rather than 
through compulsion of the State, should be 
the aim of Government in a free society. 

Let me make two important points clear. 
President Eisenhower said in his state of the 
Union message to the Congress that we need 
“a law that merits the respect and support 
of labor and management.” The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, now on the books, does not merit nor 
enjoy the respect of American trade unions— 
and that’s putting it mildly. We feel quite 
strongly that this law is unjustifiably op- 
pressive and that it has placed intolerable 
restrictions upon the exercise of basic rights 
and freedoms by trade unions and their 
members just because they are part of organ- 
ized labor. 

As a result, this law that purports to pro- 
mote labor-management peace, has served in 
many instances to instigate and prolong 
strife. 

Even in normal times, this would be de- 
plorable. In the present world crisis it is 
dangerous to the national safety. The strug- 
gle in which the free world is engaged with 
Communist aggression may take years to 
resolve. To meet our international respon- 
sibilities and to safeguard our national se- 
security, we need unity in America. We 
need, above all, greater unity and greater 
cooperation between American business and 
American labor. This Congress can make a 
great contribution toward that objective by 
enacting a labor-management law that will 
be acceptable to both sides. For the welfare 
of America as a whole, I ask you to give us 
& law under which employers and unions can 
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ra together and work together in peace and 
ustice. 

Labor’s basic purpose in industrial rela- 
tions is to make sure that men and women 
whose livelihood depends on wages can, 
through their own mutual effort, safeguard 
the standards of their pay, their job status 
and their working conditions through bind- 
ing agreements with their employers. Work- 
ing people look to their Government to hold 
inviolate their rights of self-organization 
and collective bargaining. To give these 
human rights full effect and full meaning 
and to harmonize them with the property 
rights and management prerogatives of busi- 
ness, as well as with the welfare of the whole 
community, must likewise be the guiding aim 
of government of a free nation. 

These are, then, reduced to the simplest 
possible terms, the twin responsibilities of 
Government, and therefore of Congress, 
toward labor-management relations. They 
rest on the proposition that relations be- 
tween employers and workers are governed 
the best when they are governed the least. 
And they are based on the assumption that 
when the Government does intervene, it 
intervenes to harmonize differences and 
expedite agreement, rather than to judge and 
to punish, 

On February 2, in his state of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower said: 

“Government can do a great deal to aid 
the settlement of labor disputes without al- 
lowing itself to be employed as an ally of 
either side. Its proper role in industrial 
strife is to encourage the processes of me- 
diation and conciliation. These processes 
can successfully be directed only by a gov- 
ernment free from the taint of any suspi- 
cion that it is partial or punitive.” 

The President stated specifically: 

“We have now had 5 years’ experience with 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley 
law. That experience has shown the need 
for some corrective action, and we should 
promptly proceed to amend that act.” And 
he added: “* * + if all conduct their argu- 
ments in the overpowering light of national 
interest—which is enlightened self-inter- 
est—we shall get the right answers.” 

The American Federation of Labor is not 
here to seek a prolabor law; we ask for en- 
actment of a law that is just to both workers 
and employers, a law that is, above all, work- 
able as well as equitable: 

Our views regarding the Nation’s labor 
law are not partisan. Our recommendations 
to this Congress contain no political over- 
tones. The rights and responsibilities of 
free labor in a free society are the central 
issue in the present world crisis. We believe 
it is the duty of this Congress to devise a 
bipartisan labor policy for the United States. 
It is our hope that this Congress will enact 
labor legislation above party differences, a 
labor law behind which all fair-minded 
Americans can unite. 

It will be 6 years next June since the en- 
actment of the amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act, entitled “Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947,” and known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The 2 postwar years immediately pre- 
ceding the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
law were years of dislocation and readjust- 
ment from war to peace. The year 1946 saw 
a wave of unprecedented and widespread in- 
dustrial unrest. During the war labor- 
management relations were subjected to rigid 
rules. Rapid return to peacetime self-reli- 
ance was accompanied by the determination 
of many employers to cut down the high 
labor standards reached during the war, 
matched by the effort on the part of organ- 
ized labor to maintain wartime take-home 
pay. 

The resulting strife was neither normal nor 
characteristic of settled peacetime labor- 
management relations. Even though in the 
peak year of 1946 man-days idle due to work. 
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stoppages represented less than 1.5 percent 
of the total working time, the disputes were 
intense and more widespread than in any 
year since 1919, 

The Taft-Hartley law of 1947 was prima- 
rily the product of the emotional response 
to this passing and abnormal phase. Not 
an emergency but a permanent measure, this 
law made sweeping and detailed changes in 
the rules governing self-organization of 
workers and in many other phases of labor- 
management relations. Yet the record 
shows that most work stoppages of that 
period were due to disputes over wages, and 
not over the respective rights of workers and 
employers. 

According to the Department of Labor, in 
1946, of the total man-hours df idleness due 
to labor disputes, 83.9 percent involved 
wages, hours, and other working conditions 
as major issues, 13.4 percent involved issues 
of union organization and wages and hours, 
while only 1.8 percent was due solely to issues 
of union organization and only 0.9 percent 
was due to interunion or intraunion prob- 
lems. This means that only 2.7 percent of 
all time lost due to work stoppages in 1946 
was caused by the type of ailments which the 
Taft-Hartley law purported to cure. One 
can hardly wonder at the objections of or- 
ganized labor and the fair-minded public to 
this 1947 attempt to import into the na- 
tional law punitive enactments against labor, 
in the guise of sure-cure remedies to cure 
the industrial strife current at the time. 

I am pointing out these facts to set the 
record straight. The American Federation 
of Labor is not looking to the future in the 
spirit of intransigence. We are not asking 
Congress to turn back the clock. Much can 
be learned from the experience of recent 
years, and as conditions change and human 
institutions grow, the need for further 
changes and improvements in our laws will 
emerge. 

The changes in the Taft-Hartley law we 
recommend at this time are offered as con- 
structive proposals. ‘They are designed, first, 
to correct the provisions of the law which 
experience has shown to be glaringly unjust 
or patently unworkable; second, they are 
aimed to provide positive improvements in 
the Government’s exercise of its responsi- 
bilities in the field of labor-management 
relations, 


Question of Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an excellent editorial on the 
question of tariffs which appeared within 
the past week in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

QUESTION OF TARIFFS 

One of the important and significant de- 
cisions to be made by the new Congress is 
that pertaining to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, due to expire next June 
unless affirmative legislative action is taken. 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pledged that the foreign 
policy of his administration will recognize 
the importance of profitable and equitable 
weno trade. To implement this pledge he 

that our customs regulations be 
simplified and that Congress study and ex- 
tend by appropriate legislation the trade 
agreements act. His initial legislative pro- 
gram, discussed with congressional leaders 
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on the following Monday, included both of 
these actions among its 11 recommendations, 

The reciprocal-trade-agreements program 
has been an integral part of American foreign 
economic policy for nearly 20 years. It has 
been a controversial concept from the be- 
ginning and periodic renewal of the statute 
has been accompanied usually: by a wide 
split in congressional opinion. Principal 
opposition has come from the Republican 
side, traditionally considered a high-tariff 
party, but there has been resistance—or at 
least a demand for special protection—from 
business, agricultural and labor elements. 
The President took cognizance of these in 
qualifying his recommendation by saying 
that whatever action is taken “must not 
ignore legitimate safeguards of domestic in- 
dustries, agriculture, and labor standards.” 

American policy in the sphere of world 
trade is tied closely today to the whole prob- 
lem of strengthening both the economic and 
defensive capacities of the free nations. 
Our allies in Western Europe, in particular, 
have become increasingly insistent that 
trade, not aid, should be the keystone of our 
continuing economic relationship, and the 
lowering of our tariff barriers has been one 
of their targets. 

A strong voice in support of this philos- 
ophy has now been raised by Henry Ford II, 
Speaking in Chicago, the automobile execu- 
tive proposed a four-point program by which 
the United States might lead the free world 
to freer trade. First of his points was the 
writing of a new law—he called the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act outmoded and well-riddled 
with holes—to encourage the possible elimi- 
nation of all tariffs. 

In defending his bold approach, Mr. Ford 
emphasized the tremendous power and pro- 
ductivity of our own industrial system and 
the absorptive capacity of the American 
market. He described as senseless the prac- 
tice of subsidizing inefficiency through tariff 
protection, although granting that gradual 
reductions of tariffs might be desirable in 
hardship cases. 

It is not difficult to share within reason 
Mr. Ford’s pride and confidence in American 
economic strength, but it is equally easy to 
recognize his formula as politically unrealis- 
tic and impractical. The maintenance of 
tariffs is not by any means exclusively an 
American habit, nor is it necessarily a device 
for weak and useless industries. 
While the American automotive industry is 
undoubtedly strong enough to hold its own 
with that of the rest of the world in free 
competition, there are other strategically im- 
portant or otherwise desirable American in- 
dustries and labor standards that would be 
seriously endangered by the dumping of low- 
cost foreign goods in our markets. Nor is 
there any assurance that an indiscriminate 
removal of our own tariffs, despite the ex- 
ample set, would be matched by similar ac- 
tion in countries abroad. 

Mr. Ford may have set up a global ideal 
but there is good reason to believe that 
President Eisenhower, with perhaps a greater 
appreciation for national interests, has pro- 

in his more moderate recommenda- 


tions a much sounder approach to the 


problem. 
Why Congress Must Limit Residual Oil 
Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, at the 
White House, just 10 days ago, the 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and the 
Director of Central Intelligence Agency 
told a group of Congressmen that the in- 
ternational situation is so tense that 
anything could happen at any time. If 
such is the case, then can anyone tell 
me why we are relying so heavily on for- 
eign residual oil to the direct detriment 
of our own coal industry? Certainly our 
experience of a decade ago should be 
sufficient to convince everyone that fuel 
shipments on the high seas during war- 
time are constantly exposed to under- 
water and air attack. With snorkel sub- 
marines and jet airplanes added to the 
list of weapons in the past few years, 
ocean traffic will be even more hazard- 
ous in periods of future wars. 

Our present policy of permitting for- 
eign residual oil to wreck our coal in- 
dustry is, to say the least, most illogical. 
Here is how important coal was to our 
mobilization program in World War II: 
From 1938—the year before Hitler moved 
into Poland—to 1944—the year that 
American forces landed on the conti- 
nent of Europe—this Nation’s bitumi- 
nous-coal requirements increased by an 
astounding 75 percent. Much of this in- 
crease went to steel mills, electric-power 
plants, and to other industries whose 
own production was being accelerated to 
meet demands of the war program, while 
a considerable portion was used in sub- 
stitution for the oil consigned to the 
east coast but which never reached port. 

Once again we are in a highly explo- 
sive situation, according to the White 
House, but this time it is very improb- 
able that we will have anything like 6 
years to reach maximum industrial 
strength. At least it would seem quite 
inadvisable to place any dependence 
upon the possibility of such a respite. 
The fact is that the coal industry will 
be expected to provide—and without de- 
lay—all the added steam for any war 
effort. It has long been established that 
a world conflagration cannot be checked 
with foreign oil. 

To keep the coal industry in position 
for such an emergency requires the im- 
mediate elimination of the unjust com- 
petitive condition that foreign residual 
oil creates. It must be effected at once 
so that coal management is not denied 
the opportunity to build for the future, 
and coal miners are not driven to other 
occupations as a result of the unneces- 
sary decline in production. I recom- 
mend the adoption of the bill which I 
introduced into this Congress last 
week—and which has also been intro- 
duced by other Members of both sides 
of the floor—to limit the amount of 
residual-oil imports to no more than 5 
percent of domestic demand in the cor- 
responding calendar quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 

In addition to strengthening the secu- 
rity of the United States, this bill would 
serve to improve the Nation’s economy, 
particularly in such important coal- 
producing and shipping districts as my 
home State of Ohio. Residents of my 
congressional district and of neighbor- 
ing districts cannot understand why 
their interests should be subordinated 
to those of large oil-importing com- 
panies. -Nor can they decipher the rea- 
soning behind a policy that accedes to 


the progressive destruction of a vital in- 
dustry in a period when war clouds are 
acknowledged by our national leader- 
ship to be more ominous than at any 
other time since the cessation of world 
hostilities in 1945. 


Reduction of Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will estab- 
lish income-tax reductions designed to 
relieve the present hardships imposed 
upon the lower-income taxpayer. My 
bill provides for a $1,000 deduction for 
a single person, $2,500 for a married 
couple, and an $800 deduction for each 
dependent, 

House bill 3684 has been written with 
a view toward allowing the average 
American family to provide itself with 
at least an adequate living before being 
obligated with tax burdens. 

We have had many tax bills offered 
for consideration, but it is my honest 
belief that the first step in tax relief 
should be afforded the family unit rather 
than the corporation. 

The original purpose of our Federal 
income-tax law was to place the cost of 
Government upon our citizen. in pro- 
portion with their ability to pay. Today, 
a man earning $3,500 a year is obliged 
to give the Government one-third of 
his income—over $1,100—in either di- 
rect or hidden taxes. 

In just 3 years, 1949 to 1852, the tax 
liability of the low-income taxpayer has 
increased 30 percent. 

The purpose of tax revenue today is 
to restore the basic economic health of 
our country, and I am of the firm belief 
that the great army of white-collar 
workers, together with the average wage 
earner, who are the backbone of our 
economy, deserve our first consideration. 

The argument posed against tax re- 
duction at this time is that this is a 
critical period, and that a decrease would 
reduce our Federal income during a time 
when it is needed most. 

If we study our recent tax history, we 
will find that the revenue losses due to 
tax reductions are not as bad as the 
doubting Thomases would have us be- 
lieve. The Revenue Act of 1945, which 
was expected to reduce individual in- 
come-tax collections by two billion in 
1947, resulted instead in a one-bil- 
lion-five-hundred-million increase. The 
Revenue Act of 1948, which was expected 
to reduce collections by more than four 
billion in fiscal 1949, actually brought 
income-tax collections down by only 
three billion. 

It is realized that taxes are always 
painful. They are a hardship for every 
class, but mostly affect those in the lower 
income brackets. The demonstrated de- 
mand of the people of the United States 
for lower taxes is evidence enough of the 
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hardship that has been imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the overall tax burden is 
greater now than at the peak of World 
War II. In fiscal year 1944 the Federal 
Government collected $44 billion in 
taxes. In 1953 revenues will reach an 
estimated $69 billion. Who does this 
increasing tax program affect most? 
Mr. Average American. 

It has been agreed by both major 
parties that tax cuts are essential. The 
questions now are where, when, and how 
much. 

I would like to call your attention to 
an article which appeared in the Febru- 
ary issue of the American Press entitled 
“Dear Mr. Congressman.” The staff of 
this magazine conducted a survey of 
country editors, who are recognized to 
have their fingers on the pulse of Amer- 
ica, and addressed the results to Mem- 
ber of Congress, hoping to acquaint us 
with “what the people back home are 
thinking.” 

The opinion of 88 percent of the edi- 
tors polled was that our present income 
tax law should be rewritten and simpli- 
fied. A breakdown of the survey shows 
that 58 percent of the editors polled rec- 
ommended that lowering of personal in- 
come taxes receive first consideration in 
tax relief. 

As another example of grassroots 
opinion on tax reduction, an irate tax- 
payer recently sent his views to the edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Catholic Review: 

If there is going to be any Federal tax 
reduction, the start should be made by af- 
fording family relief, rather than that of 
corporations. The rising living costs show 
plainly that the $600 exemption was out- 
dated 3 years ago. It should reasonably be 
increased to $1,000. That’s the thing to de- 
mand from our Members of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, now is the time for Con- 
gress to act. Now is the time to give 
the average American wage earner some 
needed relief from the financial pressure 
that has been thrust upon him by our 
high tax laws. f 

i sincerely urge that the Members of 
Congress accept the challenge before 
them and make an honest effort to re-. 
duce taxes by giving favorable considera- 
tion to my bill, H. R. 3684, at the earliest 
possible date. 


Income Taxes Must Be Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
entitled “Imcome Taxes Must Be Re- 
duced,” which appeared in the January 
28 issue of Michigan Tradesman: : 

INCOME Taxes Must BE REDUCED 

All businessmen of the United States 
should give their enthusiastic support to 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, of New York 
State, in his effort to have the Federal in- 
come tax reduced 11 percent starting June 30. 
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Mr. Reep, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, is the author of a 
bill to require this reduction. He left a 
meeting of that committee last Monday 
claiming its members will approve his pro- 
posal at their next session February 16. He 
also predicts that the House of Representa- 
tives will pass his bill before the end of 
February. 

Already on the books is a law providing 
for an 11 percent cut in Federal income taxes 
to go into effect December 30, 1953. If 
passed, Congressman Reep's bill will mean a 
5%-percent reduction for the calendar year 
1953, since the 1l-percent cut he proposes 
would be in effect only the latter half of this 
year. 

In Washington some United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives are opposing the 
Reed proposal. They insist that the first 
thing to do is to cut Federal expenses, then 
reduction of income taxes will naturally 
follow. 

Michigan 
this contention. 
cut first. 

Members of Congress well know that in its 
proposed budget, each Federal department 
always asks for more than it really needs. 
This gives the department a bargaining ad- 
vantage. Under pressure it will reduce the 
intentionally swollen budget and still re- 
ceive the mortey it really must have. 

If every department was informed in ad- 
vance that the tax income is strictly limited 
and that every expense item must be cut to 
the bone, it would not present the swollen 
budget. 

Every American knows that men in public 
office will never concentrate on reducing ex- 
penses until shrinking income makes such 
action imperative. 

Every businessman knows the average 
American will not cut his expenditures until 
he discovers that he is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Every husband and father knows that the 
members of his household will not economize 
so long as they think the income of the head 
of the house is limitless. 

President Truman’s budget, presented just 
before he went back to Missouri, called for 
Federal spending of $78,600,000,000 in the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1952. The Re- 
publicans, now in office, expect to trim this 
total by about $10 billion, to set up a balance 
between expenditures and estimated Federal 
income of $68,'700,000,000. 

If the Reed bill passes Congress, the Re- 
publican majority will be forced to reduce 
Federal expenditures. The party is pledged 
to balancing of the budget quickly, and the 
country will not be satisfied unless that 
pledge is carried out. 

Business right now needs a strong stim- 
ulus. The most effective shot in the busi- 
ness arm would be a reduction in taxes, 
Industrialists, wholesalers, retailers, trans- 
portation officials have been discouraged long 
enough by their Federal Government, which 
has taxed them so heavily that little is left 
of their earnings or profits after Uncle Sam 
takes his gulp. Business cannot set up the 
surpluses it requires to rebuild and improve 
in order to make growth possible. 

Businessmen have been cheered by the se- 
lection of highly successful commercial and 
industrial leaders for public office by eee 
dent Eisenhower. They confidently expect 
these men to put business into Government 
and stop this killing burden of taxation to 
meet senseless spending of public moneys. 

We think businessmen should get on the 
job, backing Congressman REeep’s bill to cut 
taxes. Write or wire your United States 
Senator and your Congressman at Washing- 
ton that you want the Reed bill enacted at 
once. An avalanche of letters and telegrams 
should be descending upon Washington, de- 
manding action. 


Tradesman does not agree with 
We think taxes must be 


A Salute to the Brave People of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the concern of free 
people everywhere for the people of 
Czechoslovakia in their unfortunate 
plight, under unanimous consent I intro- 
duce into the Appendix of the Recorp an 
exchange of correspondence between the 
editors of the Novy Svet Printing & Pub- 
ee Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and my- 


rhe letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1953. 
Mr. ANTHONY J. SUSTR, 
Managing Editor, the Novy Svet, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My Dear MR. SUSTR: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 13 with its summary of the tragedies 
suffered by the people of Czechoslovakia in 
recent years—coming as it does on the eve 
of our own commemoration of the birthday 
of George Washington, Father of our Coun- 
try—is a timely reminder that love of coun- 
try and freedom to establish government 
under law are the most sacred aspirations 
known to man. 

All over the world freedom-loving people 
are thinking of the brave people of Czecho- 
slovakia who mourn the double loss of lib- 
erty and their beloved Jan Masaryk, son of 
their young nation’s “builder and first presi- 
dent.” 

The one thing that has ever ripened the 
spirit of liberty into action has been the 
rekindling of hope in the hearts of people 
under the lash of oppression. May the ob- 
servances of the dates you commemorate and 
the knowledge of that fact conveyed to the 
people of Czechoslovakia keep alive the flame 
of patriotism—fan prayers into hope, and 
hope into action—that one day, under God, 
these brave people may win back their lib- 
erty and walk again with their faces in the 
sun. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress. 


THE Novy SvET, 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 13, 1953. 
Congressman FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: On Wednesday, the 
25th of February 1948 the well-known demo- 
cratic liberty of the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public died. The people of this small nation 
were enslaved by the well-prepared Com- 
munist coup d’etat. 

We recall that moment in the turn of his- 
tory though 5 years have passed since this 
lesson was given to the free democratic 
world; and again this year Americans of 
Czechoslovakian origin will remember the 
purge against their fathers. 

On the 7th of March 1850 the world-re- 
nowned statesman Thomas Garigue Masaryk 
was born; the builder and first president 
of Czechoslovakia—the man whose person- 
ality was more than the head of this small 
nation. He is well known to Americans— 
his wife was American-born. The Procla- 
mation of Czechoslovakia was filed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1918. 4 
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On the 10th of March 1948 just 13 days 
after the tragedy of Czechoslovakia, the son 
of Thomas Garigue Masaryk passed away un- 
der unknown circumstances; he was Jan ` 
(John) Masaryk, the foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia. He had hwndreds of friends 
in the United States. 

Spiritually he was murdered by those 
who had brought suffering on him and to 
his nation. 

The message of the Masaryks has pene- 
trated home; being dead, they yet speak. 

My anti-Communist newspaper, fighting 
for the freedom of America and the land of 
our forefathers, will dedicate a special issue 
to the above-named three historical dates. 

I beg of you dear friend of that small 
nation, to contribute a message, a proclama- 
tion, or just a commemoration letter which 
could be displayed on the pages of our daily 
newspaper. the Novy Svet. 

Please write as you wish, 
separate date, or summarize. 

The Americans of Czechoslovak origin and 
the political refugees who fied to this coun- 
try for their welfare would be very happy to 
know that you are among the leading friends 
of their enslaved relatives and friends in 
Czechoslovakia. 

For them, I thank you, 

Sincerely 


either to each 


ANTHONY J. Sustr, 
Managing Editor, The Novy Svet. 
P. S.—May I have your reply as soon as 
possible? a 


Persecution of Jews and Other 
Minority Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DELEGATE BODY OF 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS OF THE JEWISH FED- 
ERATION OF NEW ORLEANS FEBRUARY 26, 1953 
Every right-thinking and justice-loving 

person in the United States has been shocked 

and chagrined to learn of the beastly perse- 
cution of Jews and other minority groups in 

Soviet Russia and the satellite countries. 

Therefore, all of us presertt at this gathering 

desire to protest against these atrocities and 

to condemn these inhuman practices. We 
furthermore desire to give expression to the 
hope that the United States representatives 
at the United Nations General Assembly will 
make their voices heard in behalf of democ- 
racy and humanity and protest vigorously 
against the abominable crimes that are being 
sor ates by Soviet Russia and her satel- 
5. 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE FEBRUARY 25, 1953, AND EN- 
DORSED BY DELEGATE BODY ON COMMUNITY 
AFFAIRS OF THE JEWISH FEDERATION OF NEW 
` ORLEANS 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the vicious and 
inhuman campaigns conducted by the Soviet 

Government and its puppet governments in 

satellite states in Europe and Asia against 

minority groups, such as the persecution of 

Greek Orthodox congregations, the imprison- 

ment of Roman Catholic prelates, the harass- 

ment of Protestant denominations, and sup- 
pression of Moslem communities, the perse- 
cution and scattering of ethnic groups in 
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Poland, in the Ukraine, in the Baltic and 
Balkan States, and in many other areas under 
Soviet domination, and most recently the 
increasing persecution of the people of the 
Jewish faith, deserve the strongest condem- 
nation, by all peqple who believe that spir- 
itual values are the basis of human progress 
and freedom. 


— 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS OF THE DELEGATE 
CoMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY AFFAIRS OF THE 
JEWISH FEDERATION OF NEw ORLEANS 
Anshe Sfard Congregation, Anshe Sfard 

Sisterhood, Beth Israel Congregation, Beth 

Israel Sisterhood, B'nai B'rith Lodge, B'nai 

B'rith Women's Auxiliary, Business and Pro- 

fessional Women of Hadassah, Chevra Thilim 

Congregation, Chevra Thilim Sisterhood, 

Gates of Prayer Congregation, Gates of Prayer 

Sisterhood, Hadassah, Jewish Federation, 

Mizrachi Organization, Pioneer Women, Tem- 

ple Sinai Congregation, Temple Sinai Sister- 

hood, Touro Synagogue Congregation, Touro 

Synagogue Sisterhood, Workmen's Circle, 

Zionist Organization. 


Coudert Proposal Hit by Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


* DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present herewith editorials ap- 
pearing in four newspapers, as follows: 
[From the Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record of 

January 29, 1953] 


A CURIOUS PROPOSAL 


Representative Coupert has made a curious 
proposal. He thinks the Government should 
pass favorably upon the request of Hawaii 
and Alaska for statehood. But he feels that 
the chief objection lies in their comparatively 
small population and the unbalance of giving 
each of them two Senators. 

Therefore he proposes a sort of second-class 
State, a Territory admitted to sisterhood of 
the commonwealths but given only one Sen- 
ator or perhaps none at all, until a certain 
population has been reached. He says this is 
necessary; because the admission of these 
territories will mean the early demand of 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and other areas 
now under territorial control. 

We think ourselves that the scheme is 
fantastic. We doubt very much whether 
either territory would care to come into the 
Union as a second-class State, with a limita- 
tion on its rights and privileges. It would be 
unfair to deny to Hawaii two Senators when 
Nevada, with only a quarter of its population, 
has two and such States as New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Delaware, and Wyoming are less 
populous than the archipelago. Coudert has 
pointed out the real issue in granting state- 
hood to territories but he has not offered a 
wise remedy for the difficulty which thus far 
has barred them, 


[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of Febru- 
ary 5, 1953] 
SMALL-STATE SAFEGUARDS 


Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., 
Republican, of New York, has interposed for 
a delay in the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska as States in the Union, on novel 
grounds. CoupERrT points out that 25 States 
with 19 percent of the population now elect 
50 Senators, a majority of 4; and that ad- 
mission of Hawaii and Alaska with 600,000 
people will add 4 more Senators for less than 
four-tenths of 1 percent of the population; 


whereas New York, with nearly 10 percent, 
or 15 million people, has only 2 Senators. 

CovuverT has introduced an amendment to 
the Constitution to give the Congress the 
power to determine whether a new State 
shall have 2 Senators, 1 or none. His point 
is that new States which come in under the 
present provision of the Constitution giving 
each State 2 Senators will further distort 
representation in the Senate to the grave 
detriment of larger States, and undermine 
confidence in representative government. 

CoupertT overlooks the thinking behind the 
original division of representation in Con- 
gress. Senators are equally assigned to all 
States, large and small, because they are 
representatives of sovereign States federated 
together under the Constitution. These 
States:are banded together in common de- 
fense; and in the Senate, which passes on 
foreign treaties, they have an equal voice, 
since they do not negotiate separately with 
foreign powers. 


The House of Representatives is the popu- 


lar body. Representation there is on a popu- 
lation basis. Delaware, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming have only 1 Representative each, but 
as sovereign States, 2 Senators. Eight States 
have only 2. Representatives each—Arizona, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota and 
Utah. The big States, through their huge 
delegations, swing the House, which origi- 
nates tax laws, closest to the individual. 
This division has maintained confidence that 
the large States will not trample the small. 
It is not likely to be overturned at this late 
date. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
S January 31, 1953] 


No SECOND-CLASS STARS IN THE FLAG 


A strange reservation upon the admission 
of new States to the Union is pronosed by 
Representative COUDERT, of New York. He 
wants a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power to decide whether a new 
State shall have two Senators, as do all 48 
States, or whether it shall have one or none. 
Admission of Hawaii and Alaska should be 
held up until such an amendment is rati- 
fied by the States, Mr, COUDERT believes. 

Surely Mr. Coupert must know that Alaska, 
with 128,643, has a larger population than 
did Missouri and Illinois together when they 
were admitted into the Union. Hawaii, with 
499,794, has a larger population than Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming com- 
bined possess now. 

Equal representation in the Senate was 
part of the price the States paid to transform 
a weak, unworkable confederation into a 
strong Federal union. It has not proved too 
great a price. The arrangement does not 
achieve absolute justice, but it does achieve 
a rough approximation which has worked out 
in practice. 

What kind of justice would it be to deny 
the same equality to new States when by 
the yardstick used they were not only equal 
but superior to four of the existing States? 

Mr. Covupert’s plan would set up second 
and third class States, with one Senator and 
no Senator respectively. That, we think, 
would be offensive to the whole philosophy 
of Federal union on which this country is 
founded. There is no more place for sec- 
ond class States in our scheme of things than 
there is for second class citizens. 

The population figures offer no good rea- 
son to deny statehood to Alaska and Hawaii 
any longer. 

[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune 
of January 29, 1953] 


Cart BEFORE Horse 


Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Re- 
publican, of New York, author of a worthy 
bill to make more direct the election of the 
President, has come up with another idea 
that is as wrong as his other proposal is right. 
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He would forbid the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii as States unless they are given 
one Senator each, or none at all, whichever 
Congress decides. 

Mr. COUDERT gives as his reason the fact 
that his State of New York and other heav- 
ily populated States do not have representa- 
tion in the Senate in proportion to their pop- 
ulation. 

Of course they don't. There would have 
been no United States in the first place had 
not the large States among the original 13 
agreed to give the small States equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate. The States fought 
for their rights in those days, and our coun- 
try was not named the United States for 
nothing. 

We think our Government has functioned 
pretty well on that basis, too. It’s true that 
once in a while a bloc of Senators from one 
section has been able to put through a meas- 
ure that shouldn’t have been passed, or 
blocked a worthy bill, but over the years the 
Senate has demonstrated quite as much 
stability and concern for the Nation as has 
the House, of which Mr. COUDERT is a Mem- 
ber. 


Uncle Sam Asks if Business Is Really 
His Line 


E Ld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting and effective editorial in 
the February 14 issue of one of the great 
weekly magazines of the country, the 
Saturday Evening Post, in support of the 
proposal contained in my House Reso- 
lution 12 and House Resolution 15: 


UNCLE SAM Asks IF BUSINESS Is REALLY 
His LINE 


Of the 1,117 bills and resolutions dropped 
into the hopper of the House of Representa- 
tives on the opening day of the 83d Con- 
gress, few are of more potential significance 
than an item identified as House Resolution 
12. This is a resolution introduced by Rep- 
r..entative “REDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., of New 
York, authorizing the House to “conduct 
a full and complete inquiry into all phases 
of the commercial and proprietary activities 
and functions of the Government of the 
United States, and to recommend to the 
Congress methods deemed by the committee 
to be feasible to effect the transfer of any 
or all such activities, functions, properties 
* * * to citizens of the United States or 
to cooperatives, corporations, or other enti- 
ties owned or controlled by such citizens.” 

W'th the law language boiled out of it, 
Representative Couprert’s resolution means 
that the Government should look into its 
multiform business ventures—all the way 
from electric power to mortgage bonds—with 
a view to deciding whether a lot of this 
activity couldn’t profitably be handed back 
to private enterprise. The Coudert idea has 
already s*imulated a lot of discussion. 
Those who are for it argue that it would 
return billions of dollars’ worth of property 
to the tax rolls, increase taxable incomes, and 
curb the overweening powers of Government 
over American business. Opponents, like 
Columnist Tom Stokes, have denounced the 
plan as an effort to turn American resources 
over to the spoilsmen and reverse the poli- 
cies of the past two decades. 

Some weeks before the election, Charles E. 
Wilson—the former Defense Mobilizer, that 
is—proposed specifically that the country 
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consider the possibility of “selling our na- 
tional dams, generating equipment, and dis- 
tribution facilities to the people.” Mr. Wil- 
son suggested that the switchover could be 
accomplished simply by authorizing holders 
of Government obligations to exchange their 
bonds for stock in TVA, or what have you. 

This is a tempting idea. It could reduce 
the Government debt, turn a tax-free opera- 
tion into a taxpaying one and give people 
a better return than they now get on Gov- 
ernment bonds. Mr. Wilson estimates the 
value of Government-owned businesses at 
about $27 billion. If they were sold, three 
things would happen. First, the debt itself 
would be reduced. Second, interest pay- 
ments on this much of the debt, some $500 
million per year, need no longer be paid. 
And third, these properties would yield taxes 
for Federal and local government. 

Also before the election a group of rubber 
companies submitted to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation a plan for the denation- 
alization of the synthetic-rubber industry. 
Synthetic rubber was Government-produced 
as a safeguard against a sudden end of rub- 
ber imports from abroad, such as happened 
when the Japanese snatched Malaya during 
the last war. But now we have plenty of 
rubber stockpiled, and there is no sense in 
keeping the synthetic-rubber plants out of 
private hands any longer. 

Aside from rubber and electric-power 
plants, the Government owns hundreds of 
defense plants. Most of these make secret 
weapons for the Defense Department. But 
72 plants constitute what is called the na- 
tional industrial reserve. They are worth 
$600 million, and are mostly leased to pri- 
vate companies They could be sold. Also, 
some of our enormously expensive atomic- 
energy development might by now be turned 
over to private hands. 

Not all of this is going to happen immedi- 
ately. But the whole idea of desocializing is 
likely to become popular. In any event, 
there is nothing wrong with Mr. COUDERT’S 
proposal to make a study of the whole mat- 
ter. The road away from socialism must be 
charted or it will never be completed. 


Poland Is the Symbol of International 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address by Prof. 
Malcolm McDermott, of Duke University, 
and introductory remarks by Attorney 
Joseph Zajac: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY JOSEPH 
ZAJAC 

On one of his visits to Europe Bishop Ful- 
ton Sheen termed Poland the acid test of the 
world’s sincerity regarding peace. 

“Whatever happens to Poland will happen 
to the world,” he declared. “It was on ac- 
count of Poland the western world went to 
war. Poland demanded the right to be free 
in accordance with pledges and promises, 
This right was denied as Poland was.thrown 
to the wild dogs.” 

Bishop Sheen predicted that the United 
Nations, if it continues to refuse to discuss 
this injustice, will collapse, because, in his 
words, “Poland is the symbol of interna- 
tional justice more than any country in 
the world.” 

“But on the other hand,” Bishop Sheen 
said, “if Poland were discussed, it would 


shift the emphasis from fear of Russia to 
love of justice; it would win the favor of 
millions of living martyrs behind the Asbes- 
tos Curtain—asbestos so that the fires of hell 
will not burn the world; it would inspire 
them to greater resistance from within and 
make it impossible for Russia to attack 
the West.” 

The churchman continued: “The Marshall 
plan has its merits, for it arms the West 
against Russia, but the Poland plan here sug- 
gested has greater merits, for it would help 
to disarm Russia from within.” 

The bishop concluded: “The world will 
have peace, but not until Poland is walking 
free among the nations in the morning of 
a new world.” 

Our speaker today is Prof. Malcolm Mc- 
Dermott, a graduate of Harvard Law School 
and now professor of law at Duke University 
in Durham, N. C, 

A writer and lecturer on both American 
and foreign legal codes, Professor McDermott 
was formerly dean and professor of law at 
the University of Southern California and 
in 1945 he lectured in South America. 

It is with pleasure I present Prof. Malcolm 
McDermott. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. MALCOLM MCDERMOTT, OF 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Ladies and gentlemen, in the history. of 
nations no record is so tragic as that of Po- 
land. It is past understanding how a people 
so fine in their inStincts and so stalwart in 
their defense of western civilization should 
have met the unmerited fate that has been 
theirs. As an American youth I grew up with 
a burning sense of the wrongs done Poland. 
As a student at Princeton University under 
Woodrow Wilson I heard those wrongs re- 
cited from the lips of that great man. We 
who had studied under him were not sur- 
prised, therefore, when years later toward the 
close of the First World War he demanded 
that those wrongs be in some measure 
righted as a condition to the armistice sought 
by the Central Powers. He was determined 
upon the reestablishment of a free and in- 
dependent Poland, 

This came as a long overdue obligation 
owed by the world to that splendid nation, 
As is well known, for a century and a quar- 
ter prior to 1918 Poland lay stripped of her 
sovereignty, her territory and her people 
were parceled out among hostile neighbors, 
and all attempts at regaining her freedom 
were stamped out with ruthless bloodshed 
and persecution. It must never be forgot- 
ten that this befell her not as a price paid 
for wrongs done others, nor even as a result 
of defeat in war. It was the sinful product 
of deliberate, cold-blooded scheming on the 
part of Frederick the Great conniving with 
the sovereigns of Russia and Austria to satis- 
fy their lusts for territory and power. 

If you review Poland's 1,000 years of his- 
tory, you will find she never waged a war of 
aggression. On the contrary, time and again 
she freely gave of her might and her blood 
in the defense of Europe. Thus in the 13th 
century it was Polish cohorts that turned 
back hordes of Tartars which threatened to 
engulf the Western World. In the 17th 
century it was Polish legions that went to 
the aid of Vienna and rescued Europe from 
the invading Turks. In our own time, in 
1920, it was the valiant Poles who stopped 
and defeated the Bolsheviks. Because of her 
geographical location as a natural gateway 
between East and West, Poland has been a 
battlefield down through the centuries. Her 
soil is drenched with the blood of her pa- 
triots who fought not alone for their own 
country but for all that European civiliza- 
tion stood for. 

The bitter irony is that her only reward 
came at the end of the 18th century in the 
complete obliteration of her national exist- 
ence and the unconscionable partition of 
her territory between three rapacious neigh- 
bors. One of the most amazing facts of his- 
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tory is that through all these years of ob- 
livion and persecution the spirit of Poland 
was never quenched. There must be some- 
thing vital in a people who can thus endure. 

We are accustomed to think of the year 
1918 as marking the liberation of Poland and 
ending the period of conflict for her. Such 
indeed was not the case. After the Euro- 
pean armistice Poland had the Bolshevik 
armies within her borders, so that for two 
more bloody years she was in the throes of 
war. Not until their remarkable victory 
over the armies of Trotsky in 1920 could the 
Poles call themselves free and set about re- 
building their devastated country. 

It was my privilege to spend some months 
in Poland in 1936, as a visiting professor 
sent over under auspices of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation. As I went about through the 
land I was astounded at what had been ac- 
complished in 16 short years. One unfamil- 
iar with history would never have dreamed 
that hostile armies had ravaged the country 
less than two decades before, leaving de- 
struction in their wake. With infinite pa- 
tience these patriotic people had recovered 
the stones of blasted bridges, the twisted 
and bent rails of torn up railways, the tan- 
gled masses of wires and cables. With these 
and other salvaged materials they forthwith 
began the building of bridges, railroads, com- 
munication lines, highways, schools, and 
public institutions of every kind. The world 
has never witnessed a like united effort put 
forth by an entire nation, the moving force 
of which was sheer love of country. Hand 
in hand with the work of material recon- 
struction there were laid the foundations of 
a free republic that could take its proper 
place in the family of nations. 

That was a beautiful resurrected Poland 


-which I saw in 1936, inhabited by a people 


imbued with the spirit of liberty and Justice. 
All they asked was to be let alone, that they 
might by their own efforts and on their own 
merit resume their rightful role as a sover- 
eign power. It has well been said that you 
can know a nation by its monuments. Find 
out who are a people's heroes, and then you 
can understand that people. I was struck 
by the force of this truth in the case of 
Poland. Before I arrived I had thought of 
her great military leaders, for hundreds of 
years back, as embodying the glory of Po- 
land, but when I got there I found that the 
monuments had not been erected to these, 
but rather to musicians, poets, scientists, 
scholars, and leaders in the pursuits of 
peace. These were the men and women 
whom Poland truly revered. They, rather 
than her warriors gallant though they were, 
represented the spirit and culture of this 
people. Furthermore, I found that in this 
renewed Poland the practice of erecting con- 
ventional monuments had been supplanted 
by. something far more meaningful. Instead 


‚of cold statues and busts to commemorate 


some event or individual, the Poles were 
erecting memorial schools, libraries, art 
galleries, and the like, as living monuments 
to landmarks in their new national history. 
With warm admiration I saluted the change 
and caught its meaning. 

Then, just as these stalwart people were 
rising to their feet, came the heartbreaking, 
overpowering onslaught of September 1939, 
resulting in another obliteration of Polish 
nationality that continues even unto this 
day. Much of Europe was rescued from a 
barbarous Germany by World War II, but in 
the case of Poland the rescue simply meant’ 
turning her over to the tyranny of Russia. 
Saved from the claws of Hitler, she was de- 
livered to the jaws of Stalin. If you would 
really know and understand what responsi- 
bility our own country, the United States, 
bears for Poland’s present unhappy plight, 
then read Ambassador Lane’s book, I Saw 
Poland Betrayed. The facts there revealed 
by our own Ambassador to Poland whom 
President Roosevelt, himself, had named are 
enough to cause every American to hang his 
head in shame, That record we cannot wipe 
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out except by redemptive deeds that will 
again rescue Poland from the heel of the 
oppressor. When the hour to strike will 
come no man can say, but as sure as God is 
in his Heaven that hour will come. When 
it does, then America must rise in her might, 
join hands with the millions of the down- 
trodden in Poland and other enslaved na- 
tions and deal the Russian tyrant a blow 
from which he will never recover in our 
time. May God speed that day. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of March 4, 1953, on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which I hope 
the Members will read. ‘This great proj- 
ect is needed now more than ever and we 
should put it through immediately. It 
has been debated for years and I do not 
think there is any question but what the 
majority of the people want it, and if it 
comes up for a vote I feel that it would 
go through both the Senate and the 
House and have the President’s approval. 

The editorial follows: 

THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


For more than a century the United States 
and Canada—described by Chairman WILEY, 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
as “the two best neighbors anywhere on 
earth’—have considered proposals for joint 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin. Since 1919 the project has been in 
various stages of international planning and 
agreement, but has lacked the essential ap- 
proval of the United States Congress to per- 
mit translating the idea into reality. 

What very likely will be the final oppor- 
tunity for the United States Government to 
join in the creation and control of the proj- 
ect is embodied in legislation now pending 
before the House and Senate. Identical bills 
in the two branches would set up a St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation for 
canal construction in United States terri- 
torial waters and would provide for joint 
control and operation of the seaway, includ- 
ing agreement on tolls. Financing would be 
done by self-liquidating bond issues in a 
sum not to exceed $100 million. No provi- 
sion is made in this legislation for inter- 
governmental participation in the power- 
making aspects of the project. 

Every administration from that of Re- 
publican President Coolidge to that of Dem- 
ocratic President Truman has indorsed some 
variation of the development plan. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not yet taken a stand 
on the issue, telling his press conference a 
few days ago that he has it under study but 
needs a longer time to reach a decision. 
Congressional opposition, aroused primarily 
by railroad and private power interests, has 
always cut across party lines, but the pending 
legislation is sponsored by Republicans, 
Chairman Witey and Representative DON- 
DERO of Michigan. It is interesting, too, 
that Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, 
when head of the M. A. Hanna Co., testified 
in support of the seaway construction. De- 
fense Department spokesmen likewise have 
supported the project in the past as im- 
portant to our national security. 

The finality of the current opportunity for 
United States participation arises out of the 
Canadian Government's decision to go ahead 


alone with the project if necessary. This 
cuts the ground from under the railroad op- 
position, since the seaway is going to be 
built in any event. A Canadian corporation 
has been set up to build and control: the 
entire seaway, and the Province of Ontario 
has been authorized to construct the power 
project. The State of New York has asked 
permission of the Federal Power Commission 
to act jointly with Ontario on the power 
development. A possible further clue to the 
thinking within the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was given recently by Secretary of the 
Interior McKay in an endorsement of the 
New York State plans. 

A convincing case for the economic and 
military value of the seaway has been made. 
The St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes form 
part of the boundary waters of the United 
States. They penetrate deeply into the in- 
dustrial and agricultural heartland of the 
United States, providing a highway for export 
of products and import of essential raw ma- 
terials. A share in their navigational im- 
provement and control would be important 
in peacetime and could be doubly important 
in wartime. The Canadian Government last 
month informed our own that it would delay 
its seaway plans long enough for one more 
chance at congressional approval of our own 
participation. Congress should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity in the national 
interest. 


Our American “Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to have the privilege of ex- 
tending by unanimous consent my re- 
marks on this occasion to include an 
address by the Honorable Barnet Hodes 
that will be read, I am sure, by all of 
my colleagues with interest and with in- 
spiration, It is not an ordinary address. 
It goes much further. It is a chart, 
drawn in the true spirit of 1776, for our 
ship of state in the voyaging of the mid- 
20th century. 

Mr. Hodes has had a distinguished 
and brilliant career in public and in pri- 
vate life and in the many civic and patri- 
otic activities that build for a stronger 
America. From his prodigious studies in 
the perplexing field of taxation came 
the nearest approach that we have had 
to a workable understanding of this 
many-sided question. He served longer 
as corporation counsel of Chicago than 
any person in our municipal history, es- 
tablishing the law department of the 
city of Chicago as the recognized pattern 
for public law offices the Nation over. 
During World War II, he was largely re- 
sponsible for the perfection of the de- 
fenses of Chicago for any emergency 
which might have arisen in a perilous 
period of secret and unpredictable 
weapons. 

Mr. Hodes is the chairman of the board 
of the American Heritage Council, a non- 
profit corporation which is doing in its 
very necessary field one of the great 
constructive works of our times. Among 
his coworkers on the board of directors 
are men and women of the highest pres- 
tige and worth, f hing a cross-sec- 
tion of Chicago’s spiritual, civic, and eco- 
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nomic leadership. Victor Rubin is the 
able executive secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, America needs work of 
the character of that of the American 
Heritage Council, which in 1951 was na- 
tionally recognized by an award of a 
grant by the Fund for Adult Education, 
an affiliate of the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Hodes’ address follows: 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE 

Tonight I am going to invite you to join a 
revolution. Now, don’t be alarmed. The 
revolution I am referring to is the American 
Revolution—the revolution our forefathers 
started back in 1776. 

That Revolution won our independence as 
a nation. It also declared that all men are 
created equal, with unalienable rights—that 
governments exist to protect those rights and 
have only such powers as the people give 
them. Today our American Revolution is 
under counterattack the world over. The 
conflict is not one of power alone, to be won 
by faster planes, deadlier atomic bombs. As 
was the case in 1776, it is mainly a war 
of ideas, 

Our survival as a government of, by, and 
for the people depends on our ability to un- 
derstand those competing ideas, our skill in 
meeting hostile ideas with better ones. It 
depends on our willingness to face critical 
issues, our capacity to judge for ourselves, 
instead of letting some superman or super- 
group do it for us. 

I know that the superiority of the Ameri- 
can way of life is often stated in terms of 
wealth and material power. I realize that we 
have more telephones than the rest of the 
world put together—a preponderance of TV 
sets, of automobiles, of bathtubs, and self- 
defrosting refrigerators. 

But I am here to tell you that if America 
had all its telephones, its TV sets, its auto- 
mobiles, its bathtubs, and its automatic re- 
frigerators—and was without its Declaration 
of Independence, its Constitution, and its 
Bill of Rights—it would have nothing. And 
if it had none of its wealth, its telephones, 
TV sets, automobiles, bathtubs, and refrig- 
erators, yet had its Declaration of Independ- 
ence, its Constitution, and its Bill of Rights, 
it would still have everything. 

At a time when we are apt to turn our 
backs on all spiritual values and boast to 
the world that we have more material pos- 
sessions than they, let me, with all due hu- 
mility, point out the value of those things 
which the rest of the world judges as of“ 
greatest importance in America, and which 
we Americans are prone to neglect. 

As Americans we have inherited a particu- 
lar way of life. We have inherited not only 
constitutional liberties unique in history, but 
the other great values of a rich spiritual 
heritage. Today, it is this heritage—this 
democratic way of life as it has developed 
in America—which is being challenged. 

There is no mistaking the fact that rep- 
resentative government is engaged in a 
struggle for existence that involves most 
of the civilized peoples of the world. On 
the outcome of that struggle depends our 
survival, if not as a nation, certainly as a 
democracy. On it depends the perpetua- 
tion of the principle first set forth as a pro- 
nouncement of national policy—the Declara- 
tion of Independence—“that all men are cre- 
ated equal and endowed with unalienable 
rights.” All men, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

In the past, the American people have 
exhibited irresistible strength in time of 
emergency. Much of our strength has been 
due to a unity of purpose in opposing a 
common enemy. Such unity of purpose has 
inspired Americans regardless. of race, creed, 
or national origin with a will to fight and, 
if need be, to die in the common defense. 

The present conflict, however, is not mere- 
ly a struggle of physical forces. It is not 
merely a clash between armies, navies, and 
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air fleets. Just as in 1776, if is again a 
struggle of ideas. In this struggle it is not 
encugh merely to have the will and courage 
to fight and die for our country. This 
struggle of ideas demands that we have an 
understanding, both of the ideas for which 
we are fighting, and of those which we op- 
pose. It demands our will and strength to 
live and work together in behalf of these 
ideas—the principles which comprise our 
great heritage. 

Only if we understand these principles, 
can we act upon them wisely. Only by act- 
ing upon them wisely can we safeguard de- 
mocracy in America and the world. To pro- 
tect our heritage we must understand our 
heritage. We must spread that understand- 
ing among all levels of Americans—in the 
school, in the home, in the shop, in the 
street, in the lodge hall, in the forums of 
church and temple members. This demands 
every ounce of strength and every bit of in- 
genuity and skill we can muster for the job. 

For the past 5 years, a commission of the 
State of Illinois has attempted to awaken a 
wider appreciation and a deeper understand- 
ing of our heritage of constitutional govern- 
ment, civil liberty, and personal dignity. 
Through the pioneer work of this commis- 
sion, on which I have the honor to act as 
chairman, it has been possible to interest 
enough outstanding citizens to form a non- 
governmental, nonpolitical, nonpecuniary 
organization to carry out our objective. 
This organization is the American Heritage 
Council, Its directors form a cross section 
of the community's spiritual, civic, and eco- 
nomic leadership. They are: 

Laird Bell, lawyer; Paul C. Clovis, presi- 
dent, Twentieth Century Press; Bishop Wal- 
lace E. Conkling; Nathan Cummings, chair- 
man of the board, Consolidated Grocers 
Corp.; Rabbi G. George Fox; Patrick E. Gor- 
man, secretary-treasurer, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, A. F. of L.; Judge Wendell E. Green, 
circuit court of Cook County; Barnet Hodes, 
lawyer; Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago; Judge 
Roger J. Kiley, Appellate Court of Illinois; 
Maurice F. McElligott, secretary-treasurer, 
Illinois State Industrial Union Council, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; Mrs. L. R. 
Mellin; Wilbur C. Munnecke, vice president 
and business manager, the Chicago Sun- 
Times; Vernon L., Nickell, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Stanley Par- 
gellis, librarian, Newberry Library; Stuy- 
vesant Peabody, Jr., president, Peabody Coal 
Co.; Mrs, -Howard R, Peterson; Noble J. 
Puffer, Cook County superintendent of 
schools; Arnold Ruud, lawyer; Bishop Ber- 
nard J. Sheil; Richard Smykal, lieutenant 
general, Illinois National Guard; Henry F. 
Tenney, lawyer; Leo A. Weilbacher, merchant. 

The pilot program conducted by the 
American Heritage Council won support of 
one of the foremost educational foundations 
of the country. On Constitution Day, Sep- 
tember 17, 1951, the fund for adult educa- 
tion, an independent corporation formed by 
the Ford Foundation, announced that it had 
made a grant of $35,000 available to the 
American Heritage Council to expand its 
program. 

The pilot program was carried on among 
as great a variety of groups as we could con- 
ceive of. One group consisted of business 
and professional leaders who belong to the 
Union League Club—a blue-ribbon, conserv- 
ative group of Chicago citizens. 

Another group was made up of shop stew- 
ards of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters In- 
ternational of the A. F. of L. and a steel 
workers local of the CIO. A third group was 
composed of members of an American Legion 

t. 
per or participants were organized into dis- 
cussion groups. They met weekly or bi- 
weekly to discuss the great documents which 
best describe and define the principles of our 
American heritage. Instead of telling these 
American citizens what their heritage is, or 


what they ought to think about it, our dis- 
cussion leaders got the groups arguing back 
and forth among themselves. At the first 
meeting of each discussion class, the mem- 
bers talked about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, In the labor groups, whose 
members are of different religions and racial 
groups—both white and black—nothing was 
ever said about tolerance or discrimination 
by our leaders. But the very fact that 
Americans of such diverse backgrounds were 
sitting down together to argue over the basic 
questions which always confront human be- 
ings when they stop to think about man’s 
relation to his neighbor, to his government, 
to society, proved far more effective than 
any sermonizing or lecturing. 

As man to man, they argued whether men 
really are created equal; whether they really 
have certain rights; whether these rights 
are truly unalienable; whether government 
actually does depend on consent of the 
governed. 

In dealing with laboring men who were 
willing to give up 2 hours a week of their 
leisure time in order to gain a better under- 
standing of Americanism, and with men in 
the top economic stratum of Chicago, our 
group leaders were struck with these things: 
First, the great hunger of Americans of all 
social and economic levels to know their 
American heritage; second, the great lack of 
understanding of this heritage both on the 
part of shop workers with little or no formal 
education, and on the part of business and 
professional men with college degrees. 

Today, American heritage classes are held 


‘in Chicago high schools, in night schools, in 


public libraries and even in the State peni- 
tentiary at Stateville. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor is now sponsoring a workers’ 
educational program on the American herit- 
age for union members. A separate project 
has been launched by the Cook County Coun- 
cil of the American Legion to attain these 
same ends, under the name of Education for 
Freedom, This program is completely Legion 
controlled. 

One of our most interesting projects was 
established among the inmates of Stateville, 
the Illinois State Penitentiary. The original 
discussion class there has now grown to two. 
Let me read you an excerpt from a statement 
prepared by one of the inmates for Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen’s annual report for 1952: 

“We, as lawbreakers, are able to see more 
clearly those fundamental principles which 
we have previously dodged or ignored al- 
together. In short, a thorough analysis of 
genuine American standards proves to us, in 
a nonpunitive manner, that we have been 
wrong. However, with this knowledge we 
take heart and look to the brighter side of 
things, for in our detailed study of our his- 
tory, we find that even George Washington 
made mistakes—and everyone forgave him. 
Therefore, we take heart in the faith that we 
can make our mark in a society inculcated 
with these same honorable standards which 
our forefathers lived and died to com- 
memorate. 

“Briefly, we realize that our very birth in 
American life established our obligations to 
others. We realize that we have been flag- 
rant shirkers of those obligations to society. 
But, best of all, we realize that you, our 
society, have certain few obligations to us. 
We can demand nothing, but we can humbly 
ask for the understanding and patience 
which are so much a part of the American 
way of life. 

“The study and discussion of our Ameri- 
can heritage serves a magnificent reminder 
to us all.” 

In deciding to concentrate our efforts 
largely on the schools, the labor unions, and 
the servicemen’s organizations, we did not 
have merely variety in mind, but the fact 
that the student, the workman, and the sol- 
dier have always formed a nucleus of mass 
movements, whether constructive or destruc- 
tive. This was true, you will recall, in 
Hitler’s Germany. It was true in Fascist 
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Italy. If was true in Russia when the Bol- 
shevik Party seized power. It was also true 
of the glorious Revolution of England and 
our own American Revolution. in which 
direction these groups move tomorrow de- 
pends on their education and training today. 

To carry on the program I have outlined 
requires both financial and human resources. 
We need money to carry out our program and 
expand it. We need men and women whom 
we can train to act as leaders and organizers 
of American Heritage groups. Especially do 
we need aid in terms of human time and 
energy to awaken Americans to the need for 
this program. We need the help of com- 
munity leaders like yourselves. We need 
your help to arouse the public to the chal- 
lenge that free America faces—and we need 
your help in training our discussion group 
leaders; your help in leading and organiz- 
ing our groups; your help to the end that 
every American may know his heritage, his 
heritage of constitutional government, his 
heritage of civil rights, his heritage of per- 
sonal dignity, his heritage of liberty; your 
help to the end that he may know and act 
according to the greatest political heritage 
that man has ever known. 


United States and Brazilian Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
recognized that in recent years our so- 
called good neighbor policy with South 
America has deteriorated. Now it is en- 
couraging to find that the new adminis- 
tration is embarking on a program de- 
signed to be mutually helpful to ourselves 
and to our neighbors to the south. 

In line with this program the Export- 
Import Bank has approved a $300 million 
loan to Brazil to be applied to the liqui- 
dation of large commercial arrears accu- 
mulated in the ordinary channels of 
trading between us. Trade is bound to 
bring about a much closer and friendlier 
relationship between Brazil and the 
United States which is good now. The 
volume of trade between Brazil and us 
is moving up toward the top among the 
nations. In this we are indebted to the 
statesmanship of the Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Joao Neves da Fon- 
toura, the Minister of Finance, Horocio 
Lafer, and their Ambassador to the 
United States, Walther Moreiro Sallas, 

Thus by natural instead of artificial 
means we may build an economic bul- 
wark in this hemisphere that could sus- 
tain us in any international crisis and 
make us the happiest family of nations 
ever known, In support of this position 
I am including in my remarks a recent 
editorial in the New York Times. 

RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL 

The Eisenhower administration has met its 
first important test in the field of Latin- 
American relations and it has done so with 
courage and commonsense. Over a certain 
amount of intergovernmental opposition the 
Export-Import Bank has approved a loan of 
$300 million to Brazil, to be applied to the 
liquidation of the large commercial arrears 
which that country imprudently allowed to 
accumulate. From every point of view this 
was the right thing to do. Brazil is the 
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most important of all Latin-American coun- 
tries for the United States. If Hitler and 
Mussolini had not made the word so hateful, 
one could say that there ought to be an 
American-Brazilian ‘‘axis”—so long as it were 
not too exclusive. 

The Brazilians laid themselves open to 
legitimate criticism on their trade debts to 
American firms. They were extravagant with 
consumer goods imports in the wild period 
after Korean hostilities began, and they were 
slow in accepting the necessity of a loan and 
in straightening out the exchange market. 
However, they also had some hard luck in 
the failure of the Argentine grain crops, 
which forced them to buy wheat in the 
United States. In any event, under the 
sound leadership of the Minister of Finance, 
Horacio Lafer, the Brazilians did apply for 
an Export-Import Bank loan and the foreign 
exchange market was freed (just last Sat- 
urday, as a matter of fact). To make the 
picture even better, the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies took the first step to approve 
the military assistance agreement with the 
United States on Monday, and it is clear 
enough that the Vargas government is doing 
its best to get the me@sure through. 

Taking everything into consideration, this 
is a time and opportunity to cement Ameri- 
can-Brazilian relations, and it would have 
been a pity if that chance had been lost. 
The fact that the Export-Import Bank was 
willing to make a straightforward, 3-year loan 
at 34% percent shows that Brazil’s credit is 
rated high. She is a country of immense 
natural wealth and booming industry, and 
she would have an even brighter future but 
for the insistence on nationalizing her oil 
industry, thus keeping out foreign invest- 
ment. When it is considered that Brazil 
spends something like $250 million annually 
on petroleum imports, it does seem rather 
foolish to prevent the development of oil 
which lies under the ground in Brazil. 


Action Postponed on Camp Drum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial from the Syracuse 
Post Standard of March 4, 1953. 

This editorial coincides with my views 
exactly. 

From the very start of this contro- 
versy I stated that I was not trying to 
tell the Department of Defense their 
business, They, of course, know much 
better how to defend this country than 
Ido. I am, however, familiar with the 
proposed site at Plattsburg and also the 
facilities and layout at Camp Drum. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the pro- 
posed site at Plattsburg will waste mil- 
lions of dollars without getting as suit- 
able an air base as would be the case 
at Camp Drum. I have also suggested 
that the Air Force look over the Munic- 
ipal Airport in Plattsburg. All these 
suggestions with the hope that the De- 
partment of Defense would send a com- 
petent, disinterested engineer to survey 
all of these sites and then come up with 
the proper answer which would give our 
country the best possible site for our 
defense at the least possible cost. That 


has been my only object from the be- 
ginning, 

The editorial follows: 

ACTION POSTPONED ON CAMP DRUM 

The House Armed Services Committee is on 
sound ground in postponing action on a 
multimillion-dollar Air Force base at Platts- 
burg. 5 

Comparative merits of the Plattsburg site 
compared to other alternate proposals have 
been debated in the Congress. They should 
be thoroughly investigated before any major 
construction is undertaken. 

Congressman CLARENCE E. KILBURN has 
very properly pointed out that the Govern- 
ment can save millions of dollars by utiliz- 
ing existing facilities at Camp Drum. The 
sticking point for Mr. KILBURN’S recommen- 
dation at the moment is the disinclination 
of the Army to relinquish its facilities at 
Drum. 

The Army does not plan to make major 
use of the camp, but refuses to release it for 
other uses within the Defense Establishment. 
This is a familiar and not altogether objec- 
tionable tactic with the Armed Forces who, 
from time immemorial, have refused to re- 
linguish any prerogative so long as the faint- 
est chance remains that they might someday 
care to reestablish ownership. 

The proper way to determine the relative 
merits of Camp Drum and Plattsburg, it 
seems to us, is for the Department of De- 
fense to designate a competent engineer to 
explore thoroughly the entire situation and 
then decide which is better for the country. 

If the advantages of the Plattsburg site 
outweigh the huge savings which could be 
made by utilizing Drum, then the Air Force 
should use Plattsburg. 

On the other hand, if just as good or better 
facilities can be had at Camp Drum, and mil- 
lions of dollars can be saved, which is Mr. 
KILBURN’S argument to the Armed Services 
Committee, then savings, should be accom- 
plished. 

One of the purposes of unification was to 
determine the merits between conflicting 
claims of various branches of the service. 
The case in point between Plattsburg and 
Drum must be decided at the highest levels 
in the Defense Establishment. 

The ultimate decision on the establish- 
ment of the airbase in northern New York 
may well be a test of the sincerity of the 
Eisenhower administration, which has prom- 
ised us that we will get the most for every 
tax dollar expended. 


The McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orp, I wish to include a resolution adopt- 


ed by the Westchester Political Youth 
Federation concerning the McCarran- 
Walter Act. This is a nonpartisan or- 
ganization whose function is to perpetu- 
ate interest in local, State, and Federal 
politics. In addition to this it seeks to 
provide a means for political action 
through the support of candidates and 
legislation that the group can whole- 
heartedly endorse. This group was 
formed after the last presidential cam- 
paign. During the campaign the enthu- 
siasm for the two candidates was quite 
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evident in Mount Vernon, N. Y. From 
the fervent activities of the local Volun- 
teers for Stevenson and Citizens for 
Eisenhower, this enthusiasm reached the 
younger elements in the city and conse- 
quently autonomous youth groups were 
created which worked under the spon- 
sorship of the two parent organizations. 

With the ending of the election, the 
purpose for these organizations was elim- 
inated and would have resulted in their 
dissolution. However, under the leader- 
ship of the chairman of the Youth for 
Stevenson and the adviser to the Youth 
for Eisenhower, the enthusiasm dis- 
played by these young men and women— 
between the ages of 17 and 26—was 
channeled into a new organization, the 
Westchester Political Youth Federation. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WESTCHESTER 
POLITICAL YOUTH FEDERATION CONCERNING 
THE MCCARRAN ACT 


On June 27, 1952, Congress overrode the 
desires of the American people, overrode 
President Truman’s veto, and overrode the 
documents which make up our American 
heritage. To the voice of the Declaration 
of Independence, which stated that one of 
the “injuries and usurpations” of the king 
was that “he had endeavored to prevent the 
population of those States; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to en- 
courage their migration hither,” and the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions which 
stated “an act concerning aliens which as- 
sumes power over alien friends not dele- 
gated by the Constitution, is not law, but is 
altogether void and of no force,” Congress 
refused to heed, but on the contrary passed 
an immigration law, the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, which discriminates 
against and tries to restrict the immigra- 
tion of people of certain races, religions, and 
nationalities by means of a national-origin 
quota system; allows at the whim of an im- 
migration official the deportation of aliens 
and the right to interrogate without a war- 
rant any “alien or person believed to be an 
alien"; establishes a second-class citizenship 
in which the citizenship of a naturalized 
American is endangered by the threat of ban- 
ishment (deportation); though it prevents 
the entrance of Communist and some non- 
Communist organizations, it allows Nazi and 
Fascist immigration; making the idea of 
American political justice a farce. 

Thus we hereby resolve to work for a law 
which would allow 1 percent of the last offi- 
cial total census to be used for ascertaining 
the number of immigrants to be permitted 
to enter this country, as this is well inside 
the absorption capacity of any country; a 


“law which would establish a world pool in 


which each applicant would be judged on 
his own merits, his love of democracy, his 
desire to become a part of the American peo- 
ple, and not according to his national origin; 
a law which is based on an acknowledgment 
that immigration is mutually beneficial 
and that will allow scientists, ministers, 
and close relatives (husbands, wives, parents, 
and children) to enter on a nonquota system; 
a law in which a reasonable standard is estab- 
lished to prevent the admission of undesira- 
bles as the insane, believers in totalitarian- 
ism, as well as those who have served in 
prison for over 10 years because of non- 
political crimes not involving moral turpi- 
tude; a law in which all aliens are entitled 
to the full rights of citizenship and are 
unable to be deported unless it is proved that 
their applications were filled out with delib- 
erate attempt to practice fraud; a law in 
which two classes of citizenship are abol- 


ished; a law in which the American heritage 
will be restored. 
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Program of the Liberal Party, 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. March 3, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith the program for 
1953 of the Liberal Party of New York 
State. This program deals with hous- 
ing; rent control; labor-management 
relations; and health, welfare, and social 
security. 

I heartily endorse the program of the 
Liberal Party of New York State and 
recommend it to the Members of Con- 
gress. The program is a clear and con- 
cise statement of the liberal-thinking 
citizens of America; and the suggested 
amendments to the various acts of Con- 
gress dealing with the problems hereto- 
fore mentioned should be seriously con- 
sidered by the various committees now 
studying these subjects for presentation 
to the floor of the House. 

The program follows: 

NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM OF THE LIBERAL 
Party, 1953 


The housing shortage is as acute as ever 
and the pressures are making themselves 
felt not only in defense areas but through- 
out the country. The pressures are par- 
ticularly severe for families of low- and mid- 
dle-income and for minorities. 

With this in view, we urge that Congress 
provide without delay all necessary author- 
izations and appropriations to implement a 
housing program for 1953 which will carry 
out the following principles; 

1. Home production should be planned 
and balanced so as to fulfill the needs of 
the varying income groups in the economy. 
A housing target should be set at a mini- 
mum of 1,500,000 new dwelling starts for 
1953, at least two-thirds of which should 
be allocated for low- and middle-income 
family needs. Erection of temporary housing 
should be ruled out except where needed for 
construction workers. 

2. A long-range public-housing program 
should be instituted through local housing 
authorities looking toward the ultimate so- 
lution of the housing problem of low-income 
families. It should provide for housing for 
sale to low-income groups as well as for 
rental. A complete target should be set with 
a minimum target for 1953 of at least 150,000 
public-housing starts. This should be 
stepped up as housing authorities are able 
to do so. 

3. Legislation should be adopted to pro- 
vide Federal credit and other assistance for 
the construction of private cooperative and 
nonprofit housing to meet the needs of mid- 
dle-income families. A national-mortgage 
corporation for cooperatives should be set 
up as a constituent of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency with a commissioner 
appointed by the President. The Federal 
Government should subscribe to $100 million 
of the capital stock of the corporation. The 
corporation should be authorized to borrow 
on taxable bonds and to make 100-percent 
mortgage loans to cooperators on nonprofit 
housing corporations at cost. Some portion 
of public housing should be planned for 
eventual ownership by tenants, whether in- 
dividually or cooperatively. 

4. The provisions of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act of 1953 requiring oc- 
cupants of federally assisted low-rent public 
housing to certify that they are not mem- 
bers of subversive organizations on the- 


Attorney General’s list should, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, be repealed. Be- 
sides, the way to eliminate communism is 
not by keeping people in the slums that 
breed communism or penalize slum children 
for their parents’ beliefs. Moreover some 
people may inadvertently remain as members 
of some Communist-tainted organizations 
because of ignorance of their purposes. 

5. A complete reorientation should be 
made of the urban redevelopment program. 
It must not be aimed at intensifying a 
housing shortage by one arm of the HHFA 
(Urban Redevelopment Division) while a 
second arm of the HHFA (Federal Housing 
Administration) fails to supply housing for 
the displaced families and another arm 
(Public Housing Administration) is incapac- 
itated from giving them help. If the effect 
of the urban redevelopment program must 
be displacement of a group that cannot be 
rehoused, the program should be curtailed 
until the necessary auxiliary public housing 
moneys have been appropriated to make 
Possible the essential relocations of displaced 
occupants. Cities should be required to 
keep accurate records of displacements and 
accurate plans and records showing where 
evicted families are to live. As presently 
operating, the urban redevelopment program 
has degenerated in many cities into a device 
for implementing local biases rather than 
for fulfilling local needs. The provisions of 
the law encompassing the use of vacant sites 
should be encouraged and followed as con- 
templated by the statute. 

6. There should be a special program for 
meeting the needs of special income groups: 
the elderly, single persons, and large families 
and working mothers, none of which groups 
are being adequately provided for through 
existing programs or through private enter- 
prise. 

7. The housing program presents an 
opportunity for breaking through archaic 
State and local building codes. Govern- 
ment, labor, and management. should co- 
operate in modernizing codes for better and 
speedier construction. 

8. In most defense areas private enter- 
prise cannot produce the required number of 
houses which workers can afford. Where 
private enterprise does not meet such needs, 
the defense housing program should be 
carried on through local housing authorities 
which can secure the cooperation of local 
mayors and citizens’ groups and can repre- 
sent the local communities. In World War 
II, a centralized operation resulted in seces- 
sion by some local communities, refusal or 
delay in supplying services and school facil- 
ities, and general local opposition or indif- 
ference. When the program was undertaken 
through local housing authorities, as many 
as 30,000 units were produced in a single 
month. 

9. The National Housing Act should be 
revised so as to provide for low-income loans 
to home buyers where funds at reasonable 
interest rates are not available, with or with- 
out Federal mortgage insurance. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration mortgage system 
should be revised so that it will no longer 
serve as the dumping ground for sour mort- 

A Federal mortgage system should 
be set up under which a Federal agency will 
be empowered to make first- or second-mort- 
gage loans at reasonable rates so as to en- 
courage sound ownership rather than spec- 
ulative home buying at high interest rates. 

10, The Government should write the rule 
that wherever it extends its aid or lends 
its powers to any agency, neither racial dis- 
crimination nor segregation should be prac- 
ticed. Experience has shown that in housing 
in which groups of all races and creeds are 
integrated without discrimination or segre- 
gation, understanding will emerge, social 
tensions will ease, and democratic values 
will be enhanced. 

11. Preferences and priorities now provided 
under housing programs for Worid War vet- 
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erans should be extended to veterans of the 
Korean war and to the members of their 
immediate families. 


— 


RENT CONTROL 

The shortage in housing was great before 
the Korean war started. Now, accelerated 
national mobilization is generating an even 
greater housing shortage. It would be the 
height of shortsightedness to leave rentals 
unprotected or insufficiently protected. 

Therefore we ask that Congress pass leg- 
islation at once (1) to extend and strengthen 
rent control for the duration of the emer- 
gency; (2) to place under control all existing 
housing accommodations, including those 
presently decontrolled; (3) to place. under 
tight control housing in all areas where 
Armed Forces and defense industries are 
located. 


LABoR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS PROGRAM OF 
THE LIBERAL ParTy For 1953 

The principle of equality of responsibility 
and equality of sacrifice must govern the 
execution of our national legislative program 
during these troubled times. Labor will free- 
ly commit itself to unstinting support of 
such @ program. It is therefore both just 
and essential that labor be assured that the 
sacrifices demanded of it be for the welfare 
of the Nation and not for the aggrandize- 
ment of private business. 

The Liberal Party urges the following: 

1. The destruction of price controls has 
had the foreseeable effect of bringing about 
an immediate rise in prices as commodities 
are removed from controls. Stand-by con- 
trols must be enacted and ready for applica- 
tion to deal with the danger of runaway in- 
flation. 

2. We believe that the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will lay the soundest basis for 
industrial peace and progress. In this cannot 
be effected, we call for basic amendments of 
the Taft-Hartley Act that will lead to resto- 
ration of the principles of the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

3. The Department of Labor should be 
strengthened through the restoration of its 
functions and by adequate appropriation. 

4. The Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
amended (a) to extend its coverage to work- 
ers in all agricultural processing industries, 
in transportation and in all distributive 
fields; (b) to provide for a fair minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour; (c) pending estab- 
lishment of the $1.25 minimum wage, to em- 
power the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor to increase the mini- 
mum wage to that figure in industries where 
the prevailing wage is in excess of $1.25; (d) 
to extend the Statute of Limitations on re- 
covery of wages in case of violation to 6 
years; (e) to extend maximum hour cover- 
age to the transportation industry. 


— 


HEALTH, WELFARE, AND SOCIAL-SECURITY 
PROGRAM OF THE LIBERAL PARTY FOR 1953, 
NATIONAL 
We believe that, even with defense re- 

quirements as the foremost consideration, 
there are areas in which the social serv- 
ices can still be advanced. Wherever post- 
ponement of progress in these services be- 
comes unavoidable, measures should be 
taken now to activate desirable social pro- 
grams as soon as the opportunity presents 
itself. 

With these considerations in view, we pro- 
pose the following: 

1. The establishment of a Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security Department with full 
Cabinet status. This Department should 
embrace the existing agencies that now op- 
erate independently in these various fields. 

2. With regard to old-age and survivors’ 
insurance: 

(a) Extension of insurance coverage under 
the Feceral unemployment-insurance law to 
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all employees who are covered under the ex- 
tended coverage provisions of the 1950 So- 
cial Security Act amendments. 

(b) Supplementation of unemployment 
insurance benefits to unemployed workers 
whose unemployment is created as a result 
of either the expansion or contraction of 
the defense program. 

(ce) Monthly insurance benefits should be 
liberalized as follows: 

(1) Primary and dependent benefits 
should be increased to an extent sufficient 
to provide, on the average, 25 percent in 
` addition to benefits allowed under the new 
statute, together with a proportionate in- 
crease in benefits for survivors. 

(2) For computing benefits, the average 
wage should be based on the best 5 years. 

(3) The basis for computing contribu- 
tions and benefits should be raised to $4,800. 

(4) Provision should be made to assure 
that all tips and gratuities are included in 
wages. 

(d) Retirement age for women should be 
reduced from 65 to 60 years. 

(e) Allowable earnings should be raised to 
$75 a month. This is especially advisable 
now as a step toward making the needed 
skills and manpower of retired workers avail- 
able in the present emergency. 

(f) Coverage should be extended to all 
self-employed. 

3. The establishment of a national system 
of disability insurance to cover both tem- 
porary and long-time disability, not now 
covered in State laws. Short-term disability 
benefits should be on a par with unemploy- 
ment insurance and extended disability 
benefits should be on a par with the pro- 
posed old-age pensions. 

4. A unified national system of unem- 
ployment insurance eliminating State 
“merit-rating systems” and the reestablish- 
ment of employment services. This should 
include extension of coverage to those groups 
of employees included in the proposed old- 
age and survivors’ insurance; establishment 
of a uniform waiting period of no more than 
1 week; uniform duration of benefits of at 
least 26 weeks in 1 year as a national 
minimum. 

5. Care should be exercised to establish 
realistic minimum standards in all joint pro- 
grams at a level where the facilities of State 
governments are economically utilized in the 
administration of any of these programs. 

6. The maintenance of health must now be 
added to food, shelter, and clothing as one of 
the necessities of life. It has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that all people are not 
getting good medical care at the present time 
under our present system. Voluntary health 
plans cover only a small percentage of our 
medical requirement. In fact, only 15 per- 
cent of all medical expenditures are now 
covered by voluntary insurance of all kinds. 
The encouragement of voluntary health in- 
surance is part of our program, particularly 
where it is the result of collective bargain- 
ing. Existing governmental regulations on 
negotiation for such coverage therefor and 
on pension- and profit-sharing trusts should 
be liberalized. 

We believe that the passage of a National 
Health Insurance Act would best overcome 
the demonstrated gaps in medical service if 
such an act provided comprehensive medical 
care, free choice of physicians and specialists, 
premium to be a percentage of salary or in- 
come, and Government help for the needy 
and medically indigent. 

Pending the passage of national health 
insurance, we will go along with the report 
of the President’s Commission on Health 
Needs of the Nation and support a Federal- 
State subsidy of yoluntary health insurance, 
provided it meets the standards of the mi- 
nority report of the Commission, namely: All 
States must participate; medical care must 
be comprehensive; all persons, including the 
needy and old, must be included; rural areas 
must be covered, and the insured people 


must have representation in the administra- 
tion of the plan. 

In order to attain the goals which are 
essential to the health of our Nation, we 
advocate extension of Federal aid to medical 
research and to medical, nursing, and dental 
education; expansion of the public health 
services, an increase of our hospital and 
health center facilities, and an increase in 
protective measures for the health of school 
children, including health-care programs 
and hot lunches, administered through 
schools. No Federal aid, however, should be 
available to any college or other institution 
which discriminates by reason of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 

7. A program to raise the diet level of the 
lower income groups, invalids, the sick, chil- 
dren, pupils, and workers in factories. 

8. A widespread program of nutrition edu- 
cation to teach the American people how 
to choose foodstuffs wisely. 

9. Studies on problems of the aging should 
be completed without delay and steps taken 
toward their solution. The problems of the 
aging do not stop with provisions for pen- 
sions and old-age assistance. There still re- 
main the problems of special medical care, 
special housing provisions, opportunities for 
employment, opportunities for leisure-time 
activities, opportunities for cultural growth, 
and all other facilities and opportunities 
ne for a contented and useful exist- 
ence in the later years of life. 


Paul Patterson, Cregon’s New Chief 
Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Eisenhower selected the Hon- 


orable Douglas McKay, former Governor 
of Oregon, to be Secretary of the Interior 


in his Cabinet, he removed from the’ 


official family of Oregon its most out- 
standing citizen and public servant. 

Fortunately his successor to the gov- 
ernorship, the Honorable Paul Patterson, 
is also a man of big stature in State 
affairs and has long been active in civic 
and State affairs in the State of Oregon. 
Marguerite Wittwer Wright has written 
an interesting and factual biographical 
article on our new governor which ap- 
peared in the February—March 1953 issue 
of Old Oregon, which I include in these 
remarks: 3 
OREGON’S NEw CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND FIRST 

Lapy, “PAT” AND “BEN,” THINK OF THEIR 

New JOBS aS PAYING OFF AN OLD DEBT 

(By Marguerite Wittwer Wright) 

Paul Patterson, 1923, is paying off an old 
debt. 

Oregon’s 26th governor feels the best way 
he can repay the State for his University of 
Oregon education is through public service. 

It’s an idea “Pat” Patterson has held since 
his college days when he reasoned that “any 
student receives benefits over and above the 
tuition he pays and incurs an obligation in 
receiving an education which can be paid off 
only in taking an interest in community 
and government, and making enlightened 
contributions thereto.” 

The Governor and his wife, Georgia Benson 
Patterson, 1924, have kept that idea through 
years of active participation in community 
and State affairs. And it is their up- 
through-the-ranks training in a wide variety 
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of civic service organizations—from Boy 
Scout troops to the State senate—that par- 
ticularly fit the Pattersons for the responsible 
job of chief executive and first lady of 
Oregon. 

“Patterson is the best qualified man in 
the State for the job and may be one of 
the best governors we've had,” predicts Salem 
Newspaperman Wendell Webb. 

The Governor's “clear grasp of current 
State problems and constructive recom- 
mendations * * * give added assurance that 
the State has in Paul L. Patterson a strong 
leader,” affirms former Gov. Charles A. 
Sprague. 

“Pat” Patterson’s leadership ability was 
apparent early in his college career. He was 
a big man on campus from the start and, 
like Mrs. Patterson, credits his extracurricu- 
lar activities with influencing and perhaps 
determining the course of his later endeavors. 
Faculty members who made the greatest im- 
pression on his mind, Patterson now thinks, 
were “Stiffy” Barnett, “Jimmy” Gilbert, 
Mary Watson Barnes and C. D. Thorpe, his 
debating coach. 

Patterson took to debating like an Oregon 
duck to water. For 4 years he was a member 
of the varsity debate team; he was chairman 
of the forensic council. After graduating 
with a degree in business administration in 
1923, law school was the natural next step. 

By 1926, the young man had not only a 
BBA and a JD but also an impressive record 
of campus activities and honors: the Failing 
prize for oratory with a speech in favor of 
the League of Nations, an attitude which 
foreshadowed his present endorsement of in- 
ternational cooperation and the United Na- 
tions. He was a member of Bachelordom 
(local fraternity which later affiliated with 
Phi Psi}; Phi Delta Phi, Tau Kappa Alpha, 
forensic honorary, Alpha Kappa Psi, com- 
merce honorary; Beta Gamma, Sigma, and 
Agora. 

He also had a girl. Her name was Georgia 
Benson and her sorority sisters at the Gam- 
ma Phi Beta house called her “Ben.” The 
1923 Oregana said of her: “She has a happy 
disposition and finds time for a host of ac- 
tivities.” 

Georgia first saw Pat at a freshman stu- 
dent body assembly when she remembers 
him leaping up on the stage to give a report 
on the greater Oregon committee. Later she 
used to meet him in the course of campus 
activities, for she was a BWOC herself. 

Member of an old and prominent Portland 
family, Georgia Benson had to convince her 
father (who believed that woman’s place was 
in the home, and girls ought to go to Oregon 
Agricultural College and learn to cook and 
sew) that she was justified in her determina- 
tion to major in economics at the University 
of Oregon. She wanted a “big business” ca- 
reer. So she worked hard under Dean Gil- 
bert and built a record of service. 

She was president of Women’s League (now 
called the Associated Women Students), 
member of student council, homecoming and 
junior weekend committees, WAA secretary 
(swimming was her forte). As women's 
league head she was largely responsible for 
the formation of discussion groups among 
women students. 

Georgia had graduated in 1924 with a BA 
in economics and that year began working 
as assistant to the dean of women. When a 
friend suggested that law student Paul Pat- 
terson might be date material for the forth- 
coming WL conference dance, Ben phoned 
Pat and when he accepted her bid her first 
thought, she recalls, was “Oh my gosh, 
what'll I talk about—he’s so bright.” 

They must have found something to dis- 
cuss: they were married on May 16, 1927. 

. Hopes for a business career subsided for 
Georgia Benson Patterson; her job now was 
homemaking for the fledgling Hillsboro law- 
yer and still other fledglings. There were 
three: 

“Patsy” (Georgia Searle) was born in 1928 
and, now Mrs. John Smithson, lives in Port- 
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land with two children, Kristi, 5, and John, 
Jr. or “Bud,” 2 weeks. Paul, Jr., was a Chi 
Psi at the University and graduated in 1952 
with a BS in economics. He enlisted and is 
now in the Army at Camp Roberts; his wife 
is Janet Hamren, 1951, Sigma Kappa, who has 
worked as U. of O. graduate assistant in 
anthropology; and their son, Paul III (“Tad”) 
will be a year old in March. “Jinx” (Vir- 
ginia) youngest of the Patterson trio, is now 
a history major at Stanford University. 

These three—Patsy, Paul, and Jinx—did 
not make Georgia Patterson a stay-at-home 
content with diapers and dishes. She felt 
that women trained in college to take part 
in the life of the community should not 
neglect their civic duties. Thus, as a leader 
in the Hillsboro American Legion Auxiliary, 
Mrs. Pat instigated and carried through a 
campaign for school playground equipment. 
When Jinx was born (in 1933) friends of the 
family sent donations to the playground fund 
instead of buying booties for the baby. 

As a mother of school-age children and 
as chairman of an American Association of 
University Women education committee, 
Mrs. Patterson developed an informed inter- 
est in education and soon was active in 
parent-teacher work. She became president 
of the local PTA unit, organized the Hills- 
boro high school PTA and served as member 
of the PTA State board. 

She is now on the AAUW State board. 

Once while simultaneously president of 
both AAUW and the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Mrs. Patterson urged consolidation of 
school districts as a joint project of both 
organizations. 

The Hillsboro housewife’s activities in the 
field of education were so commendable that 
Governor Snell appointed Mrs. Patterson to 
the State board of education and she was 
reappointed by Governor McKay; her term 
expires in 1955. 

Meanwhile, in the years since he left the 
campus “Pat” Patterson had been making a 
name for himself, too. He began the prac- 
tice of law in Hillsboro and served as deputy 
Washington County District Attorney until 
1932. Thereafter he acted as city attorney 
fo- Hillsboro, Beaverton, Gaston, Sherwood, 
and Tualatin, and was attorney for several 
school districts. (School district consolida- 
tion interested Patterson as well as his wife; 
it was no surprise, therefore, when consolida- 
tion was one of the main recommendations 
in the governor’s opening address to the 
1953 legislature.) 

Paul Patterson in Hillsboro quickly ac- 
quired the attributes of the solid citizen: 

Membership in the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the State bar, Boy Scoutmaster, 
American Legion past commander (he served 
briefly with the Army in World War I), chair- 
man of the Legion’s State junior baseball 
progranr, chamber of commerce and Rotary 
past president, former chairman of the Wash- 
ington County GOP organization, and now 
State president of the Oregon Motor Asso- 
ciation. He is also a Mason and attends 
the Congregational Church, 

A man of this caliber could hardly be 
overlooked. Washington County voters sent 
Paul Linton Patterson—born in Ohio in 1900 
and schooled in Portland public schools—to 
the Oregon senate in 1945. At each legisla- 
tive session he has attended since then the 
small-town lawyer has grown in stature and 
in the esteem of thoughtful citizens 
throughout the State. 

Patterson calls himself a liberal Republi- 
can. 

He feels that he is liberal in that he fa- 
vors growth and change and does not coun- 
tenance blind adherence to old ways simply 
for the sake of tradition. So the new gov- 
ernor'’s initial address to Oregon's 47th Legis- 
lature pointing the way to governmental 
reforms was consistent with his progressive 
views. 

The most important of the reforms advo- 
cated by Governor Patterson is the revision 
oz Oregon’s near-century-old crazy quilt 


of a constitution. Patterson’s administra- 
tion may go down in history as the one 
which fathered Oregon’s new document of 
organic law. 

Today, “home” for Georgia and Paul Pat- 
terson is a small, furnished apartment in 
Salem but they plan to move into a spacious 
old house near the State capitol which will 
then become Oregon's official governor's resi- 
dence. 

In some States they would call it the gov- 
ernor’s. mansion, but Mrs. Patterson wants 
this to be no semipublic building but a 
home for her husband and visiting children 
and grandchildren. She's going to have her 
own lived-in furniture there; she’s going to 
let the kids ride their trikes in the base- 
ment, and she’s going to see that there’s a 
quiet place where the busy executive can 
get away and read the books he loves. There 
probably won’t be much chance to get away 
fer fishing and duck shooting or a game of 
poker with the boys. 

Instead, after the Pattersons return from 
President Eisenhower's inauguration, there 
will be many social obligations and, as the 
capital city’s premiere hostess, Georgia Pat- 
terson will be in the limelight beside her 
husband. 

They make an attractive couple, these two. 
Both are genuinely friendly, unaffected, and 
informal despite the dignity of their posi- 
tion. He is a man to whom the light of 
reason is a guide rather than a lawyer's 
hackneyed reliance on precedence. She is 
intelligent and informed in many fields of 
mutual interest; they serve as sounding 
boards for each other. And his reflective 
and cautious manne: is balanced by her 
spontaneity. As one old statehouse hand 
put it, “You can't help but like them.” 

Thus, when President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Governor McKay as Secretary of 
the Interior, Oregonians had two reasons 
for gratification: the honor to McKay re- 
fiecting on the State and the succession of 
Senate President Paul L. Patterson to the 
gubernatorial gavel. 

University of Oregon students and alumni 
were particularly proud: One of their own 
had come into his own. 


Attacks Against Cardinal Stepinac 
Answered 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, apologists for Marshal Tito, 
both here and abroad, are making a 
strenuous effort to paint Tito as a great 
statesman. In order to do this, these 
proponents of Tito find it necessary to 
join with Tito in condemning one of 
his chief victims, Aloysius Cardinal 
Stepinac, archbishop of Zagreb. Many 
false reports have emanated from the 
pro-Titoists who are trying to convince 
people that Tito had a bona fide com- 
plaint against Cardinal Stepinac. 
There is no truth in Tito’s charges or 
the pro-Titoist charges against Cardi- 
nal Stepinac. Msgr. Thomas J. Mc- 
Carthy, of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, has recently answered these 
false charges. I include herewith an 
article by Monsignor McCarthy, which 
appeared in the Catholic Messenger, of 
Davenport, Iowa, on February 20, 1953: 
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WHITEWASH OF TITO, SMEAR OF STEPINAC 
Moves Priest To RECALL DOCUMENTED 
RECORD 

(By Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy) 

The recent publication of an official life of 
Tito accompanied by a wide advertising pro- 
gram, not only in this country, but in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy gives evi- 
dence that the present Yugoslav Govern- 
ment is making a determined bid to win 
public opinion over to its dictator. 

The reviews of Tito’s life which have al- 
ready appeared in the American press have 
been generally laudatory. They have 
singled out the romantic background of his 
partisan activities and haye been more senti- 
mental than critical of his ruthless ways. 

Coupled with the appearance of Tito’s 
biography, there has been a stepped-up cam- 
paign of propaganda in both the American 
and Continental press which, if it goes un- 
challenged, bids fair to wipe out the wide- 
spread sympathy expressed throughout the 
Western World for one of Tito’s chief vic- 
tims, Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, archbishop 
of Zagreb. 

Both the New Statesman in England and 
the Christian Century in the United States 
have recently carried articles which have 
incorporated many of the lies, misrepresen- 
tations and calumnies which Tito and his 
propaganda agents have already broadcast to 
the world against Cardinal Stepinac. 

DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


The chief charge against the cardinal made 
in both these pieces is that he collaborated 
with the Pavelic wartime regime in the for- 
cible conversion of orthodox Serbs. This is 
a charge which would have great force in 
antagonizing public opinion against Cardi- 
nal Stepinac if unanswered. Fortunately, 
there has been compiled and classified by the 
National Catholic Welfare conference a 
whole series of documents which clearly and 
effectively prove that the cardinal opposed 
the Pavelic regime in its attempt to impose 
Catholicism upon Serbs of the orthodox 
faith. 

In view of the new campaign of discredl- 
tation now undertaken by Yugoslav propa- 
ganda agents, it is important that the 
evidence contained in these documents be 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. 

When Yugoslav resistance to the Germans 
collapsed in 1941, a decree was issued by 
Pavelic declaring that the Orthodox church 
in Croatia was suppressed and that its mem- 
bers must become Latin Catholics. Upon 
the publication of this decree, Cardinal 
Stepinac sent ‘a warning to his priests that 
they must strictly observe the provisions of 
Canon law in receiving converts into the 
church. 

In these provisions, it was emphasized that 
no one can embrace the Catholic faith under 
duress. In addition to this warning given 
to his priests, Cardinal Stepinac wrote a 
letter to Pavelic on May 14, 1941, in which 
he denounced the execution without trial 
of 260 Orthodox Serbs at Glina. On May 
22, 1941, he wrote to the Minister of Interior 
in the Pavelic Government denouncing the 
treatment of Orthodox Serbs, Jews, and gyp- 
sies. Having received no reply to this letter, 
he wrote again on May 30 to the Minister of 
Interior repeating his protest. 

ACTIONS BY STEPINAC 

In June 1941, the then archbishop trans- 
mitted to Pavelic a letter addressed by Arch- 
bishop Joseph Ujcic of Belgrade in which 
an appeal was made for a cessation of the 
persecution of Orthodox Serbs in Croatia. 

In July, preaching in his cathedral at 
Zagreb, Cardinal Stepinac said: 

“We call God to witness that we have 
always been opposed to any compulsory at- 
tachment to the Catholic Church. We de- 
clare that the Church has done all in her 
power to give aid and protection to the 
Orthodox.” 
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Later in the same month, on July 14, 
Canon Loncar, on instructions from Cardinal 
Stepinac was sent to call upon the Minister 
of Cults in the Pavelic Government. He 
presented to that Minister 300 demands for 
abjuration of the Orthodox faith, which had 
been drawn up by the Pavelic regime and 
he demanded to know where the state ever 
received the right to force these people to 
embrace Catholicism. Said Loncar: 

“This is strictly a religious question. The 
church cannot and does not wish to receive 
the Orthodox en masse, but can only re- 
ceive individual persons of whom it has been 
established that they have not been sub- 
jected to constraint.” 


REPEATED EFFORTS 


Canon Loncar received no satisfaction from 
the regime. In fact, he was later sentenced 
to death by the Pavelic regime and that sen- 
tence was carried out. 

On November 20, 1941, in a long letter to 
Pavelic, Cardinal Stepinac, not only reex- 
amined the position of the church with re- 
gard to conversions, but he vigorously pro- 
tested the cruelties that were being perpe- 
trated the orthodox. He set up 
special ecclesiastical committees to investi- 
gate each reported conversion so as to be 
sure of its sincerity and freedom. 

In December 1941, he again warned Pavelic 
in a letter that all illegal procedures against 
the personal liberty and against the property 
of dissidents should be rigorously prohibited. 


MAN OF COURAGE 


With this evidence on hand, all of which is 
documented, it can be readily seen that no 
honest inquiry would substantiate the vi- 
cious charge that Cardinal Stepinac gave 
canonical sanction to the forcible conver- 
sions of orthodox Serbs. 

When it is further realized that he made 
many appeals in behalf of the Jews in Croa- 
tia, during the German occupation and that 
in his pronouncements he called attention to 
the heinousness of state measures against 
the Jews, something of the man’s courage 
asserts itself. He was not making these pro- 
tests far removed from the scene of the 
crimes committed. He was making them 
right on the spot and it should be a matter 
of pride for all Catholics to know that they 
had so eloquent and outspoken a leader as 
he. 

Cardinal Stepinac’s criticism of the Pavelic 
regime did not go unchallenged. Three 
times the Holy See was petitioned by the 
Nazi and Ustashi authorities for the cardi- 
nal’s removal from the See of Zagreb be- 
cause he had incurred the wrath of Pavelic 
and Hitler. 

These are facts which are discomforting 
to the present Tito regime and they shouid 
not be forgotten by the American people. 


U. N. Faces Old Crises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
of life, as far as the U. N. is concerned, 
is one crisis after another. This should 
come as no particular surprise because 
the U. N. was designed to deal with pre- 
cisely these critical problems. However, 
it was designed to take action on them 
rather than to debate, delay, and duck. 
Otherwise, it represents absolutely no 
gain whatever over the defunct League 
of Nations. 


With the reconvening of the General 
Assembly of the U. N. after a 2 months’ 
recess, the major unfinished business is 
still the Korean war. Itis exactly where 
it was when the delegates went home for 
Christmas. Now it remains to be seen 
whether the 54 nations which last De- 
cember accepted the Indian resolution 
for a cease-fire in Korea will permit 
themselves to be thwarted and frustrated 
indefinitely by the opposition of the 
Soviet bloc. 

No wonder the people of the world are 
discouraged at the spectacle. Nowhere 
in the free nations can a minority dic- 
tate the policy of the majority. Until 
U. N. procedure is modified in the inter- 
est of recognized principles of adminis- 
trative operation so that its collective 
judgment may: be realized in action, it 
will remain a question mark in world 
history 


The Department of Labor, the Youngest 
Executive Department, Marks Its 
40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 40th anni- 
versary of the United States Department 
of Labor. I am proud of the fact that 
the law creating this important Depart- 
ment was approved by a Republican 
President, William Howard Taft. It was 
under his leadership that the movement 
to establish an Executive Department of 
Labor to foster the interests of labor cul- 
minated in success. 

I predict that under the new leader- 
ship of Secretary of Labor Martin Dur- 
kin it will make further great strides, 
particularly in the field of labor-man- 
agement cooperation. 

I may say with reference to the en- 
deavors of the Republican Party in be- 
half of labor that the original Bureau of 
Labor in the Departrhent of the Interior 
was created in 1884 during the adminis- 
tration of President Chester A. Arthur. 
Legislation establishing this Bureau was 
sponsored by another Republican leader, 
Representative McKinley, of Ohio, who 
was destined to become President. 

It is appropriate at this time to men- 
tion some of the changes which have 
taken place during the lifetime of the 
Department of Labor in terms of labor’s 
progress and the Department’s growth. 
The nonagricultural labor force has in- 
creased from approximately 27 million 
to 54 million workers. The number of 
employees belonging to labor organiza- 
tions has increased from 212 million to 
15 million. Many necessary and desir- 
able programs administered by the De- 
partment of Labor have been developed 
during that time for the protection and 
welfare of workers, both organized and 
unorganized, and for their families and 
the community in general, including 
their employers. It is well to remem- 
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ber, as President Eisenhower has recent- 
ly said, the Department of Labor was 
created to serve the entire Nation. 

I wonder if most of us realize the num- 
ber and importance of the services per- 
formed by the Department of Labor. I 
want to speak for a few minutes of some 
of these. 

The Department gathers and publishes 
much of the important economic data 
used by Government agencies, business 
and labor officials and the general pub- 
lic relating to prices, employment, wages, 
and industrial relations. Of major im- 
portance in this regard is the Consumers’ 
Price Index. I am informed that it is 
a bargaining factor in the collective 
agreements of more than 3 million work- 
ers and their employers. 

The Department promotes industrial 
safety anc improved working conditions 
and standards, in close cooperation with 
State officials and agencies. Consulta- 
tive services in formulating and enforc- 
ing labor standards are furnished to 
these officials and agencies. 

The Department administers the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act passed by 
Congress to improve labor standards in 
the Federal regulatory field. These acts, 
in addition to setting a floor under wages 
and regulating payment for overtime 
hours, serve the all-important task of 
protecting children from exploitation. 

The Department operates a program 
to preserve the reemployment rights 
of veterans inducted into the armed 
services. 

Several different programs for main- 
taining the employment and income of 
workers are handled by the Department. 
These include the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, which pays benefits 
in connection with the disability and 
death of Federal employees, and the 
Federal aspects of the Federal-State 
unemployment compensation program 
and of the program under which public 
employment offices are operated. 

With reference to the manpower needs 
of the Nation, we know that suitable 
opportunities for profitable employment 
are of utmost importance. These needs 
require constant operation of the various 
functions of the Department. For ex- 
ample, job training, counseling and 
placement in the best interests of work- 
ers, of employers and of our national 
security, require the services of our pub- 
lic employment offices and of apprentice 
and on-the-job training programs. It is 
necessary for special emphasis to be 
placed on programs for the training and 
use of women workers, handicapped 
workers, veterans and minority groups. 

On this anniversary, I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the large part 
which the Republican Party has had in 
formulating and furthering the pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Labor. Many of them were initiated 
under a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress. For instance, the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as originally enacted 
in 1931, was an accomplishment of the 
Hoover administration. Under this leg- 
islation, employees working on Govern- 
ment construction contracts are guaran- 
teed prevailing wage rates. Another ex- 
ample of Republican-sponsored legisla- 
tion is the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
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Workers’ Compensation Act, enacted in 
1927 during the Coolidge administration. 

The important programs and respon- 
sibilities of the Department of Labor 
will be improved and strengthened under 
the present administration. This is one 
of the objectives that President Eisen- 
hower set forth in his state of the Union 
message. 

It is my belief that in carrying out 
this objective the Department will con- 
tinue to grow and to fulfill its role in 
appraising and contributing to America’s 
economic future. While the Depart- 
ment has served the Nation well during 
its first 40 years, I feel that it is about 
to embark upon a new career of service. 
I predict that its golden anniversary will 
find it an even more useful servant of 
the worker and of the entire Nation. 


Indemnification of Drivers of Motor Vehi- 
cles of the Postal Service Against Lia- 
bility for Damages Arising Out of 
Operation of Such Vehicles in the Per- 
formance of Official Duties © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, for 
years the Committee on the Judiciary 
has considered numerous bills to relieve 
postal employees of liability arising out 
of motor-vehicle accidents. Time and 
again employees of the Government 
have been subjected to suits by private 
litigants who have suffered personal in- 
juries or property damage and have 
then elected to sue the individual em- 
ployees involved rather than to main- 
tain an action against the United States 
Government, as is now permitted under 
the Tort Claims Act. Consistently, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has ap- 
proved claims to reimburse such em- 
ployees for sums they have been com- 
pelled to pay as a result of such legal 
actions. With like uniformity, Congress 
has voted such bills and they have been 
enacted into laws. 

Considerable time is consumed in con- 
sidering specific cases. It, therefore, 
seems to me desirable to attempt to en- 
act general legislation dealing with this 
subject. 

I have today introduced a bill to pro- 
vide authority to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to reimburse employees who have 
been subjected to such suits and conse- 
quent money damages. It seems to me 
this is a question which should receive 
early attention. Perhaps the bill 
should be amended to apply to all Gov- 
ernment employees. Also it may be 
thought desirable to make an exception 
in cases where the damages have been 
caused by willful or wanton conduct or 
gross negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee involved. But certainly in the 
ordinary case where a postal employee 
in the line of duty causes injury to a per- 
son or property, the resulting liability 


should devolve, as would be the case if a 
private employer were involved, upon the 
public employer, the United States Gov- 
ernment. Such has appeared to be con- 
sistently the policy of Congress in the 
past, expresséd, however, in repeated 
private bills, rather than in general 
legislation. 

Congress should face this question 
squarely. Either a general rule should 
Le made which would be applicable to 
all cases or the past policy should be 
reversed. As the matter stands now, 
undoubtedly many postal employees pay 
these damages without reimbursement. 
The criterion by which justice is meas- 
ured should not be how well you know 
a Congressman. 


Cleaning up a Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


‘ OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26, 1953, entitled “Cleaning up 
a Myth.” 

There is no doubt that a resolution 
such as the White House has suggested 
would go far to undo at home the dam- 
age to national unity which partisan 
statements of recent times have created. 
The reckless charges of the “outs” take 
on a completely different meaning once 
the responsibility of Government has 
been given them, 

I am pleased to note that the new ad- 
ministration has realized the harm done 
at home and abroad and is now willing 
to place the public censure exactly where 
it belongs—Soviet Russia, and not upon 
the shoulders of our past two Presidents 
and their administrations. It ismy wish 
that the Congress will grant the Presi- 
dent his request and approve the reso- 
lution as submitted for, as Secretary of 
State Dulles testified last week, it must 
be passed unanimously if it is to be truly 
effective. The editorial follows: 

CLEANING UP A MYTH 

During the campaign this newspaper ex- 
pressed confidence that a new team in Wash- 
ington would bring a fresh and imaginative 
approach to American foreign policy. We 
see some evidence that this expectation is 
being fulfilled. But we must concede that 
so far much of Secretary Dulles’ diplomacy 
has been directed at the home front. This 
is illustrated by the efforts to repudiate 
secret understandings. 

The plain fact is that millions of Ameri- 
cans had been misled into believing that 
their own leaders had -foolishly or traitor- 
ously made secret deals to hand half the 
world to Russia. Indeed one columnist 
didn’t hold it to half; he amplified it—“when 
we gave the world away at Yalta.” And be- 
cause part of Yalta was kept secret for a 
time suspicion grew up that there must be 
more secrets. 

This myth led to demands for wholesale 
repudiation of secret understandings. The 
issue got into politics and the assumption 
developed that somehow, if the United States 
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would just speak the word, a lot of enslaved 
peoples would be magically liberated. So 
it appeared one repudiation stone might 
take care of two political birds—encourage 
the hopes of liberation abroad and please 
those at home who wanted to slap officially 
at leaders they had accused of building up 
the Reds. 

It is too early to say that nothing useful 
will come of the maneuver. But the repudia- 
tion project ran into difficulties: It evoked 
false impressions abroad, threatened disunity 
at home. The original plan had to be re- 
vised. The result may prove a boon by 
clearing up the myth that has surrounded 
the whole subject. 

A good beginning has been made on this 
with the draft resolution sent to Congress 
from the White House. This carefully avoids 
wholesale, shotgun repudiation, One reason 
manifestly is that even Yalta was a two-way 
arrangement. It included Russian pledges 
which it may be useful to cite—pledges con- 
cerning free elections in Poland, for instance. 
The United States would hardly wish to wash 
out Potsdam understandings which base the 
Allied position in Berlin. 

The resolution rightly puts the onus for 
enslavement where it belongs; not on agree- 
ments made by the United States, but on 
Russian action that has perverted those 
agreements. It does not repudiate agree- 
ments but rejects any interpretation or ap- 
plication to bring about the subjugation of 
free peoples. 

Despite disappointment among those who 
had campaigned against secret deals, Con- 
gress is expected to adopt the resolution. 

Two reasons are given. One, that this 
form of repudiation would not strike at al- 


lies who joined in the agreements. Two, 


that the resolution requires bipartisan sup- 
port if it is to make much impression. A 
still better reason is that this resolution dis- 
cards the myth and seeks to base policy on 
truth, 

It was never true that Americans “gave 
the world away at Yalta.” America did not 
possess the world. In fact, it did not hold 
within its power any of the territories prom- 
ised Russia at Yalta. Russia was either oc- 
cupying such areas or had forces closer to 
them. 

There were miscalculations at Yalta and 
at Potsdam. British and American negotia- 
tors did not realize ‘.ow near Japan was to 
surrender. This caused them to bid higher 
for Soviet aid than was wise. But what they 
gave to Russia, Stalin was already in posi- 
tion to hold or seize. What they got in re- 
turn—aside from a Soviet promise to attack 
Japan—were agreements which Russia has 
not fulfilled. 

For the results many Americans, moved by 
misinformation, frustration, and partisan- 
ship, have blamed their own leaders more 
than the Russians. It is high time that situ- 
ation was corrected. President Eisenhower's 
resolution should help to destroy the myth, 
place the major blame where it belongs, and 
remove one great cause of disunity among 
Americans. 


Practical Solution of Canal Problem 
Requires . Interoceanic Canals Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 


Speaker, one of the major nonpartisan 
questions which for several years has 
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been periodically discussed in the Con- 
gress is that of the Panama Canal and 
interoceanic canals generally, 

The latest nationally significant con- 
tribution in this field is an instructive 
editorial in the March 7, 1953, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, page 12. 
This periodical comments upon a bill 
that would create an Interoceanic Canals 
Commission to resolve the canal prob- 
lem, House bill 152—supplanted by House 
bill 1048—83d Congress, introduced by 
my colleague, Representative THOMAS E. 
Martin of Iowa. It also outlines some 
of the questions that would confront 
such a body and urges an economic solu- 
tion for increasing the capacity and effi- 
ciency of the Panama Canal. 

To supplement the views therein ex- 
pressed, the special attention of the Con- 
gress is invited to two extensions of my 
remarks as follows: CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 95, part 16, page A5580, en- 
titled “Isthmian Canal Policy of the 
United States: Bibliographical List’; 
and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, 
part 8, page A163, entitled “Interoceanic 
Canals Problem.” These two papers 
merit careful study by those desiring to 
understand this many-sided subject. 

Under leave accorded, I include the in- 
dicated editorial: 


PANAMA CANAL COULD BE IMPROVED; WE DON'T 
NEED A BRAND-NEW ONE 

House bill 152, introduced in Congress with 
bipartisan support, provides for the creation 
of an Interoceanic Canals Commission. This 
body would be empowered to make a compre- 
hensive investigation within the next 2 years 
of all problems involved in either moderniz- 
ing the present Panama Canal or construct- 
ing a new one, at Panama or elsewhere. 

Actually, there are some 30 possible routes 
for waterways connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans in Central America. The best 
and shortest is still the one at Panama, s0 
that what is likely to come out of the survey 
is a settlement of the old controversy over 
the relative advantages of a lock canal and 
a sea-level canal in that area. 

No one doubts that some improvement of 
the present canal is urgently needed. Our 
largest aircraft carriers and battleships can- 
not use the locks now in existence. To avoid 
a severe strategic handicap, the locks must 
be enlarged. In addition, ordinary traffic 
through the canal will reach its capacity, the 
experts claim, between 1960 and 1970, ufiless 
modifications are made to increase the speed 
and ease of transit. 

Congress made the original choice of a lock 
canal rather than a sea-level canal in 1906, 
on the recommendation of Theodore Roose- 
velt, backed by the majority of American en- 
gineers consulted. The basic plan is simple, 
consisting of a waterway at 85 feet elevation 
through artificial lakes, Gatun and Mira- 
flores, created by damming rivers. The Gail- 
lard (or Culebra) Cut takes the canal 
through the Continental Divide. Ships are 
raised or lowered on the Atlantic side by a 
series of three sets of locks in one flight, 
A similar arrangement should have been 
made on the Pacific side. Instead, a bottle- 
neck was created by placing one set of locks 
at that end of the Gaillard Cut and two sets 
at Miraflores. 

The present controversy turns on whether 
we should modify and enlarge the present 
Jock system or whether we should scrap the 
canal as it stands and replace it with a sea- 
level waterway. Experts like Capt. Willis 
Bradley, United States Navy, retired, canal 
pilots and engineers who have actually served 
in the zone believe that enlarging the locks 
and putting all three Pacific locks in a single 
flight would offer a simple and economical 


solution to the basic problems. Gatun and 
Miraflores Lakes would be at the same level 
and most of the navigational hazards in the 
Gaillard Cut would disappear. 

Captain Bradley estimates the cost of these 
modifications at about $750 million, and the 
cost of a sea-level project at something like 
$3 billion. The attraction of a sea-level 
canal, he believes, is largely an illusion, the 
same illusion described by Theodore Roose- 
velt as that of a “Straits of Panama, through 
which the largest vessels could go with safety 
at uninterrupted high speed.” No such 
waterway could be constructed, since the 
difference in tides between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific would require a tidal lock in any 
case. 

Nor would it be, as claimed, immune from 
bomb damage, atomic, or any other. It would 
have to be protected from floodwaters by 
some 30 miles of earth dams. The breaching 
of these dams would put the sea-level canal 
out of commission just as effectively as if it 
were a lock system. 

But the real point, for the taxpayers and 
therefore with Congress, should be the ques- 
tion of cost for value received in terms of 
defense. Six years ago the Governor of the 
Panama Canal made a report recommending 
a sea-level canal. But in those days money 
seemed literally no object. Panama is only 
one of our immense commitments for global 
defense today, and it would appear logical 
to choose the most economical way of in- 
creasing its capacity and efficiency. In the 
last analysis, its protection must depend not 
on how it is built, but on the maintenance 
of adequate covering forces on the sea and 
in the air. 


Is Tito a Reliable Ally? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, to date we have given millions 
of dollars of aid to Tito, with no condi- 
tions attached. This is an unusual pro- 
cedure, since we have attached condi- 
tions to the aid we have given to Western 
European nations, which are certainly 
much more reliable allies than Tito. 

The entire program of aid to Tito 
should be thoroughly reanalyzed to de- 
termine whether any aid at all should be 
given to Tito, and if so, under what 
conditions, 

I have recently received a letter from 
an expert on Yugoslav affairs which 
points out very well the dangers we face 
in placing our unconditional trust in 
Tito. For reasons of security, I cannot 
divulge the name of the correspondent, 

I include herewith the text of his 
letter: 

January 30, 1953. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: May I draw 
your attention to the psychology of the peo- 
ples in Tito's Yugoslavia and to the attitude 
of the 6th Congress of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party, with respect to the Communist 
movements in the world in general and to the 
Soviets in particular. Because of the aid 
which we are giving to Tito, to make him an 
ally of ours, it will be of great interest to 
know this psychology and the attitude of 
Tito’s Communist Party toward the Soviets, 
which indicates possibility of an attempt to 
bring the Tito-Communist Yugoslavia back 
into the Soviet orbit. Both of these situa- 
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tions should concern us and are crying out 
loudly: “Videant consules ne quid res publica 
detrimenti capiat.” ~ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


As the result of the Communist system of 
rule in general, and of incapability and mis- 
management in Yugoslavia in particular, the 
economic situation in Yugoslavia, instead of 
improving with our aid is still without any 
hope that it can break through the dead im- 
passe. The oppression of church, of family 
life, and the persecution of everybody has 
strongly influenced the development of a 
special psychology in the tremendous ma- 
jority of the Yugoslav peoples. This psy- 
chology, although we might not like it (be- 
cause we are thinking of Yugoslavia in the 
sense of strategy, in the sense of her impor- 
tance in the Balkans, in the sense of 30 or 
more Tito’s divisions and of Tito as a leader 
who could lead the Yugoslav peoples and the 
Yugoslav Communist Party against the 
Soviets), we must try to understand it, for 
it exists. 

The Yugoslay peoples because of their 
cruel experiences in the last war in which 
they were handed over to the Communists 
against their own will, and because of Tito’s 
tyrannic regime (to which they feel aban- 
doned by the free world) are convinced that 
they were and are the victims of a cynical 
world policy and conspiracy. They expect 
in the future even further compromising of 
their own interests to the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist regime which oppresses them directly. 
For this reason they place little trust in 
the western powers, and feel they must rely 
only on their own strength and ability to 
care for themselves. 

The Yugoslav peoples do not care about 
our strategy and plans in Yugoslavia and 
consequently they are not only apathetic but 
many of them are against our aid to Tito 
in heavy arms and weapons. They think 
that with these arms Tito might oppress 
them still more and they are terrified with 
such an idea. The only thing they care 
for today and for the future is how to over- 
throw Tito’s regime and how to survive in 
a future war. The instinct for self-preserva- 
tion and a philosophy of not committing 
themselves until the favorable moment 
comes are strongly emphasized among Yugo- 
slay peoples. 

From repeated information I have received, 
the following are the important components 
of the psychology of the average man in 
Yugoslavia: 

He hates Tito’s regime and is looking for- 
ward to destroying it progressively in a 
peaceful manner, or by violence. The idea 
of violence is growing and how to get sup- 
porters among the masses preoccupies his 
mind, 

He does not wish to fight under Tito’s 
flag; consequently Tito’s armed forces of 
which 85 percent is represented by the com- 
mon people, think and feel the same way, 

He does not believe an isolated war against 
Tito is possible; that the future war will be 
a global one; and Yugoslavia because of her 
strategically important position in the Bal- 
kans would be attacked by much superior 
Soviet (and satellite) forces than the Yugo- 
slavs could resist. He believes that a regular 
front—even if all the Yugoslavs would 
fight—will be smashed in a matter of weeks; 
therefore why suffer losses under a hated 
flag—the symbol of oppression—held in the 
hand of a tyrant; still less does he consider 
it worthwhile to fight when there is no 
chance of success. 

TITO’S ARMY WOULD DISINTEGRATE IN WAR 

A disintegration of Tito’s army is expected 
in case of a war; the soldiers will take their 
rifles and go home; the Soviet occupation 
army will look more favorably at those who 
did not fight against them; if the Soviet 
Army will start plundering and killing how- 
ever, they will fight back and defend their 
homes and families, 
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The Yugoslavs feel they cannot resist the 
Soviets by themselves alone, and that aid 
from the United States Air Force will not be 
able to help much since its full cooperation 
would not come early enough. Furthermore, 
the people have a bad memory of the United 
States Air Force bombings for they bombed, 
on Tito’s demand, the peaceful population 
on Palm Sunday in 1945 without killing one 
German but killing thousands of Yugoslavs. 

So, the people’s philosophy is to wait in 
the woods for the moment when the Allied 
troops will actually arrive and open a front 
in Yugoslavia. Then they and the disinte- 
grated troops will join the allies. 

But even before this a guerrilla warfare 
might start against the occupying Soviets. 
How and to what extent it might develop 
depends primarily on the Soviet attitude 
towards the population. 


UNITED STATES HEAVY ARMS MAY FALL INTO 
STALIN’S HANDS 


Yugoslav people think that Tito’s planning 
for defending the north and northeastern 
Yugoslav borders is impractical—such a front 
would be too long and too weak, having no 
natural barriers for defense. Some people 
think that Tito is deceiving the United 
States with such a strategic concept in 
order to obtain more armament. and heavy 
arms. Most of the people think that this 
armament will intentionally or unintention- 
ally fall into the Soviet hands. Intentionally 
because the pre-Cominformists could betray 
and lead the troops over to Soviets (with 
or without Tito’s consent) and unintention- 
ally because these exposed forces, without 
good natural defenses, would be very easily 
overthrown and destroyed by Soviets. A 
withdrawal to the rear positions then will be 
impossible and loss of armament and troops 
to Soviets inevitable. 


There is also a strong belief that the fact 
that Yugoslavia is getting heavy United 
States weapons might by itself enable the 
Yugoslav Communists to start the negotia- 
tions with the Soviets at an opportune mo- 
ment, to straighten out their differences. 
The split could be straightened even in the 
last moment, before the beginning of a new 
world war because Tito’s army could then 
offer Stalin an adequate armed force to fight 
the West on the Soviet side. The Soviet 
would thus not spend a cent of money to 
arm Yugoslavia and would not be obliged to 
delay the start of an attack against the West 
because of Tito. The Yugoslav Communists 
will be pardoned because they did not waste 
their time; they did their best for Stalin, 
they armed the army by deceiving the stupid 
westerners, as their sacred Communist duty. 
Only Tito and his small gang will remain 
guilty and unpardoned by Stalin. — 

GUERRILLA WARFARE MAY DESTROY TITO 

The Yugoslay Army, if thus handed over 
to the Soviets, will not fight against the West 
either; some of the troops might be forced 
to do so, but majority of them will either 
desert or be made prisoners. Many would 
attempt to escape from the frontline into 
the Yugoslay woods, 

Tito however cannot wage a guerrilla war- 
fare, because he does not have the support 
of the people. The peoples will not per- 
mit themselves to be cheated by Tito once 
more, as they were in World War II; 
in fact Tito fears a guerrilla warfare in which 
himself and his Communist Party have not 
a chance to survive. 

The heavy weapons and armament given 
to Tito are considered to be strengthening 
the Communist regime only; but there is a 
great desire to see United States obtaining 
some air and naval bases in Yugoslavia. 

One man from Yugoslavia has put the 
problem of United States armament to Tito 
in this way: “United States heavy armament 
and weapons can play a double role for 
the Tito Communists; they could return 
easier to the Soviets if they desire and they 
could better prevent a guerrilla warfare in 
which they would perish.” 


The above exposed components of the 
psychology prevailing in Yugoslavia indi- 
cates that the tremendous majority of peo- 
ples will not compromise with Tito regime at 
all, “No aid from the United States of Amer- 
ica and West, could change the mind of the 
Yugoslav people today. All of Tito’s change 
in policy, as relaxing in collectivization, are 
in fact a kind of people’s victory over the 
regime,” writes another. 

According to information I have received 
the process of regaining their liberties by the 
people in Yugoslavia is in the development 
stage. Although it is a slow one and on a 
small scale, and menaced by the police, it 
is in progress and must be considered of 
great importance for the future develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. 


THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE YUGOSLAV 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

The next thing on which I wish to draw 
your attention, dear Congressman KERSTEN, 
is the Sixth Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party. 

The Sixth Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, held at Zagreb, capital of Croa- 
tia, on November 28, 1952, which has demon- 
strated the rottenness of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, even in the highest echelons, 
has revealed the attitude of Tito and Central 
Committee of Yugoslav Communist Party 
toward the Soviets. This should be of 
great importance to us. The speakers Tito, 
Kardelj, and Djilas attacked Stalin and Molo- 
tov, and the Soviet foreign policy makers in 
general, but did not say a single word against 
the Soviets and their Communist system; 
the latter being considered indisputably as 
perfect and the first with the condition “if 
they would change their minds.” 

Djilas went even further by saying, “Un- 
less these (Stalin, Molotov, etc.) take the 
path of a real and true socialism (com-~ 
munism), democracy and a policy of equality 
among the peoples democratic (Communist) 
movements we will not stop talking against 
them.” Practically, this means if the Soviet 
foreign policymakers are exchanged, or dead, 
or if they change their mind in regard to 
Tito, the door for Yugoslavia’s return to the 
Soviet orbit is open. 

While this sixth Congress clearly expressed 
the attitude against Stalin’s expansion in 
Europe, because Tito could be put in danger, 
the attitude regarding the Soviet expansion 
in Asia was rather favorable. Both Tito and 
Kardelj kept demanding the admittance of 
Red China into the U, N. and turning over 
of Formosa to it; they went further and 
promised a full political and moral support 
to Viet Minh and the Tunisian rebels. They 
have promised the full support to any Com- 
munist movement in the West. 

For the war in Korea, Tito and Kardelj 
wished to diminish, or even reject, the re- 
sponsibility of Soviets for this aggressive 
war. Tito and Kardelj, speaking in the 
name of the Yugoslay Communist Party, 
have clearly emphasized that the West—be- 
cause of its imperialist policy—is responsible 
for conflict in the East and for today’s cha- 
otic situation in the world, 

The attitude in regard to the pact with 
Greece and Turkey is very characteristic, too. 
Kardelj stressed that the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party intends to avoid the engagements 
and is entering the regional pacts only after 
it becomes unavoidable, which means leav- 
ing an open door for going back to the Soviet 
orbit. 

Tito stressed many times “we will remain 
Communists,” “the people in the West who 
hope that we might switch over are wrong,” 
“in contact with the West we like to plant 
in their field our ideas and not accept theirs 
for us,” etc. 

TITO's POSITION VERY WEAK 

The attitude of whitewashing the Soviets, 
of approving their expansion in Asia, of de- 
claring the United States guilty for the 
war in Korea, of advocating admission of 
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Red China into the U. N. and of giving For- 
mosa to Red China, of giving full support to 
Vietminh Communists, rebels in Tunisia 
and of help to all the communistic movement 
in the free world, and so on, are the sub- 
jects of our worries. Above all we have to 
worry about a probable remarriage with the 
Soviets. If to this Tito's attitude, the psy- 
chology of the Yugoslav masses, and the pro- 
cominformism among Tito’s ranks are add- 
ed, and everything compared objectively, we 
can see that Tito, with his rotten Com- 
munist Party, cannot at all be considered 
as our ally and still less as a leader able to 
do the job. 


ONLY TEMPORARY BARRIERS BLOCK SOVIET- 
YUGOSLAV REMARRIAGE 


What makes us worry more is that the 
only barrier, preventing the Yugoslav-Soviet 
remarriage, is the mind of the Soviet policy- 
makers on one side and Tito’s fear that he 
might lose his head on the other. These 
barriers are very temporary indeed because 
Stalin might die, or change his mind, or 
Tito might die, be killed, or leave the coun- 
try—with the group of closest friends who 
are on MVD blacklist, too. 

From what was said by the sixth congress 
it is clear that Tito’s Communist Party is rot- 
ting from within; that the party is being de- 
serted by a great number of members, that 
disunity reigns and that among Tito’s clos- 
est friends the pro-Moscovites were discov- 
ered by the congress itself. Our friend Tito is 
a man in a terribly weak personal situation. 
He and his friends are almost alone, having 
the tremendous majority of peoples against 
them, an army which will not fight, a police 
which is corrupted and untrustworthy, and 
an administration infiltrated completely 
with enemies. . $ 

All the above forces us to consider—(1) 
how far our aid to Tito might go; (2) what 
kind of aid might be given to Yugoslavia in 
the future; and finally (3) what to do to 
help our real friends, the Yugoslav peoples, 
who will give their blood and lives in the 
future war, for the cause of liberty and 
freedom. 

Tito’s regime is definitely a house made of 
playing cards which would collapse if not 
artificially supported, An alliance with the 
Yugoslav people on whom in fact depends 
the future destiny of the strategically im- 
portant Yugoslavia, not Tito, is the only 
wise policy. 

Yours faithfully, 
8. B. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Establish- 
ment of the Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, on Tuesday, March 3, the De- 
partment of Labor celebrated its 40th 
birthday. Many distinguished persons 
were present, including besides Secre- 
tary Durkin, two other members of the 
President’s Cabinet. On this occasion 
awards were made to employees of the 
Department for distinguished service. 

I was asked to make an address on 
this occasion, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
In the address I endeavored to suggest a 
cooperative approach to the subject of 
management-labor relationships, 
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I ask unanimous consent that my ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

_ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONS 

(Address by Senator SmirH of New Jersey) 

Secretary Durkin, Mr. Dodson, distin- 
guished guests, and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, birthdays are traditionally a 
time for both rejoicing and reminiscing. 
The 40th birthday of the Department of La- 
bor should be no exception. This is an ap- 
propriate occasion for us to express gratifica- 
tion that American labor and industry have 
made the gains they have over these years, 
to refiect upon the history of this period, and 
perhaps to peer a little bit into the future. 

Porty years ago today President William 
Howard Taft (Senator Tarr’s father) signed 
the act which created the Department of La- 
bor. That act declared it to be the inten- 
tion of Congress to “foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their opportu- 
‘nities for profitable employment.” Implicit 
in the passage of this legislation was the rec- 
ognition that the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, employers, farmers, professional men, 
and all other groups, was inextricably tied 
up with the welfare of the worker. Thus the 
Department of Labor was, at least indirect- 
ly, to be a servant of the people on behalf of 
all the people. I have been pleased to note 
that certain services of the Department, such 
as those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
have been used as frequently by employers 

* as by representatives of labor. It is my hope 

that this trend will continue and that the 

Department will come to be recognized, not 

as the servant of merely one segment of our 

population, but of the Nation as a whole. 

I was most pleased to note the approach 
to this matter which has been taken by S2c- 
retary Durkin. When Secretary Durkin ap- 
peared before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee in connection with his 
nomination he emphasized his intention of 
directing the Department of Labor, not as the 
representative of any one group within our 
society, but on behalf of the entire popu- 
lation. 

I stress this point because it seems to me 
to be directly related to the general overall 
question of labor-management relations. I 
am convinced that the solution to our labor- 
management problems is more likely to be 
found in the kind of attitude with which we 
approach these questions than it is in any 
particular type of legislation. Certainly we 
are not going to develop fair, effective legis- 
lation unless we all set about the task in a 
spirit of openmindedness and goodwill. Any 
piece of legislation, if it is to fulfill its aim, 
must have the substantial support of those 
whom it most concerns. 

This brings me directly to the question of 
common goals and aims. I believe that there 
are certain basic principles upon which rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, and the 
public cam agree. These are principles to 
which I hold, but I also believe that they 
are supported by the great majority of our 
population. These principles are: 

A. That strong and responsible labor 
unions are a necessary and valuable part of 
our capitalist democracy. We know that in 
both Communist and Fascist countries free 
and independent labor unions have been 
among the first groups to be suppressed. 

B. That collective bargaining between free 
labor unions and private management is the 
best way to solve disputes over wages and 
working conditions. One of the main ob- 
jectives of Federal legislation in the labor- 
management field should be to protect and 
promote such collective bargaining. 

2. Thad -ickors Agite ir sone BTA fu- e 
damental right in our democratic capitalist 


system. This right, however, like other 
basic American rights, is not absolute. The 
right to strike should be protected by 
Federal legislation, but should always be 
subject to restrictions where its exercise 
would unduly endanger the public welfare. 

D. That the major role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in labor-management relations 
should be to encourage wider cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in improving 
working conditions and employment secu- 
rity and in developing between them their 
own codes of fair practices. 

E. That it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. to protect the industrial 
worker and his family, as free American cit- 
izens, from exploitation by either manage- 
ment or labor organizations, 

I have faith that, beginning with these 
principles, and perhaps others upon which 
we might find substantial agreement, we can 
face our labor-management controversies 
with something of a head start. With agree- 
ment established regarding certain common 
principles, it should be easier to find the 
answers in areas of disagreement. 

As I said last week in a copyrighted inter- 
view with the editors of the U. S. News & 
World Report: “There can be no effective 
law that coerces the workers against their 
will. To be really enforceable, the fairness 
of any labor law must appeal to the good 
judgment of the workers in the national 
interest. 

“The field of legislation may possibly as- 
sist in preventing abuses, but the greater 
duty and opportunity rest in the hands of 
management and labor themselves to create 
the kind of teamwork that will help to unify 
the Nation and make it strong. 

“If in this field of management-labor re- 
lations we all search, not for who is right or 
who may be made physically stronger but 
for what is right, then industry, with eager 
workers, may be able to set a pattern of 
democracy that will sell democracy to the 
world.” 

The approach which I am suggesting has 
a wider application, I believe, than in the 
actual writing of labor legislation. It is my 
hope that we will be able to develop an at- 
titude on the part of all parties concerned 
with labor-management relations generally 
which will be conducive to harmony in all 
phases of their relationships. Such an atti- 
tude would be based upon the following: 
(a) A genuine concern for the interests and 
welfare of the general public; (b) a genuine 
respect for the rights of the other party, or 
parties; (c) a sincere willingness to com- 
promise differences; (d) and, especially on 
the part of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, a recognition that the role of the Gov- 
ernment should be that of representing all 
the people in conserving the true gains of 
the past and in inspiring the greater goals 
of the future. , 

Now I do not wish to give the impression 
that I believe that all labor-management 
disputes are a result of misunderstandings 
or unnecessary tensions between the parties. 
Many disagreements occur as a result of 
genuine conflicts of interest. It is my con- 
tention, however, that an attitude and ap- 
proach such as that which I have outlined 
could set the stage for far more fruitful 
relationships and negotiations than we have 
known in the past. In a proper atmosphere 
even genuine conflicts of interest can be 
adjusted adequately. Indeed out of such 
conflicts often come the creative tensions 
that result in better conditions for all our 
people. 

The Department of Labor has a history 
of which it can be justly proud. Through 
its enforcement of statutes its programs of 
research, education, and the promotion and 
development of various labor standards it 
has contributed immeasurably to the wel- 
fare of the work: and, indirectly, to 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 


"ine aclUiaprstanents’or- the Department ` 


are, of course, the accomplishments of its 
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employees. I am particularly impressed with 
your incentive-awards program. I have 
noted the list of accomplishments achieved 
by the recipients, and I wish at this time 
to extend my congratulations to these per- 
sons for their outstanding work. 

It is my hope and belief that we are about 
to enter a period of true labor-management 
partnership. In developing this partnership 
the Government has a very real and im- 
portant, role to play, even though that role 
must not be a dominant one, The Depart- 
ment of Labor can, and I am sure will, con- 
tribute greatly to the development of this 
partnership. So I say that I am optimistic 
and hopeful about the future that lies ahead 
of us. 

It is more than a cliché to say that we are 
going through a most critical and decisive 
period of history. It is a period when every 
factor of our material strength must be fully 
mobilized to meet the challenges which face 
us. It is a period also when every factor 
of our moral strength must be fully mo- 
bilized to meet these challenges, for national 
unity requires moral decisions on the part 
of us all, 

This does not mean that we need sacri- 
fice our basic freedoms with an artificial 
unity. It does mean, however, that we 
should apply the utmost restraint and self- 
discipline. Where extreme demands for 
higher wages, or higher prices would threaten 
economic stability and essential production 
we have a right to ask for and expect such 
self-discipline. The same can be said with 
regard to any and all requests for special 
favors and privileges. 

National unity based upon voluntary ad- 
herence to certain goals and principles is 
a unity consistent with our traditional 
democratic values and institutions. It is a 
unity we can afford. It is a unity which 
we must have. 

There are definite goals and principles 
upon which our unity and our determina- 
tion can be based. We want to see the 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” made available to all our people, 
and eventually to the people of all nations, 
We can look, indeed, in this atomic age to 
@ day when all men everywhere can, through 
their moral and spiritual victories, discover 
a civilization where there is food and work 
and a way of life that satisfies and inspires 
men to their greatest triumphs. 

On the great seal of the United States 
appears these words, “Novus ordo seclo- 

”—A new order of the ages. This is the 
goal for the United States. It can be our 
goal for men of all nations. 


Security and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on a 
subject of general interest, Security and 
the United Nations, which I delivered 
yesterday at the University of Rhode 
Island. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SECURITY AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 

FRANCIS GREEN at the University of Rhode 

Island, March 5, 1953) 

Last fall, I was for almost 3 months ac- 
tively engaged as a member of the United 
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States delegation to the Sevenvh General 
Assembly of the United Nations. In fact, I 
still am a member of that delegation, and 
ready to act when needed. The Assembly 
grapples with the great issues of our time. 
It has reached decisions of historic impor- 
tance. For example all must admit that the 
passage of the Indian resolution on Korea 
was a most momentous action. 

You will recall that armistice negotiations 
in Korea had reached an impasse over the 
question of repatriating prisoners of war. 
The Kremlin, through its North Korean and 
Chinese Communist spokesmen at Panmun- 
jom, demanded that all prisoners of war 
should be returned, even including those 
who vehemently refused to accept repatria- 
tion. Tae United Nations Command, on the 
other hand, took the position that no prison- 
er shoud be compelled to return against his 
will; that force should not be used to re- 
patriate a prisoner who was determined to 
resist; and that it did not wish to detain 
any prisoners indefinitely. 

The resolution proposed by India was a 
dramatic effort to achieve a basis for agree- 
ment. Briefly, it called for the release of all 
prisoners of war into the custody of a Repa- 
triation Commission consisting of 4 states, 
2 of which were to be nominated by each 
side. One duty of this Commission was to 
make ste that force was not used either to 
prevent or to effect the return of prisoners 
to their respective homelands. As prisoners 
were delivered to the demilitarized zone, they 
would be classified by the Commission ac- 
cording to their nationality and domicile, 
and would then be free to return to their 
homes. Every assistance was to be given the 
prisoners in returning home. Opportunity 
was to be provided for all to be aware of their 
rights and privileges regarding repatriation. 

An important aspect of the plan was that 
the armistice was to begin so soon as the 
parties concerned had acceded to the repa- 
triation agreement and an umpire had been 
appointed to act on occasions when it proved 
impossible to obtain a majority vote. Ninety 
days after the signing of the armistice agree- 
ment, all prisoners who had not returned to 
their homes would have their cases referred 
for settlement to the political conference 
already provided for in the armistice agree- 
rent. Recommendations concerning the 
disposition of such cases would be submitted 
by the commission which would also fix a 
target date for the release of these prisoners. 
If the conference reached no decision within 
60 days, responsibility for the care of the 
prisoners and for subsequent disposition of 
their cases was to be transferred to the 
United Nations. 

This resolution passed the general assem- 
bly by the overwhelming vote of 54 for and 
6 against. The 6 consisted of 5 (Soviet bloc) 
and 1 (China). However, it did not prove 
to be the key to the problem of peace in 
Korea. Rejected by the Communists, the 
resolution became additional evidence that 
the aggressors are not interested in bringing 
an end to the conflict. It served the impor- 
tant function, however, of showing the de- 
termination of the United Nations where a 
matter of principle is involved. 

With that resolution the united peoples of 
the free world rejected = peace without 
honor; they rebuffed the cynical Kremlin 
leaders who felt they could climax their un- 
abashed aggression in Korea by an armistice 
denying freedom to thousands of prisoners 
fearful of returning to their country under 
Communist oppression and enslavement. 
The Communists have experienced once 
again that, while the free world does not 
shrink from a reasonable compromise, it will 
never compromise its guiding moral 
principles. 

While Korea naturally has overshadowed 
all else at the present General Assembly, 
there have been other problems of especial 
importance to the United States. One of 
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these is the problem of whether there is 
Communist infiltration into the United Na- 
tions through the United States. I took a 
strong personal interest in this problem, 
principally because of its potential effect 
upon American confidence in the United Na- 
tions, and also because of its implications for 
the national security of the United States. 
For these reasons it is a matter of great con- 
cern to us that no American Communist 
should find employment in the Secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

It is obvious that the problem of American 
Communists in the Secretariat requires care- 
ful consideration and restraint from hasty, 
ill-considered Judgments. Precipitous action 
in this situation is bound to have a detri- 
mental effect on our international position 
and lessen world confidence in our leader- 
ship in the struggle for international peace. 
As a member of the United States General 
Assembly delegation and also of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I have been in 
a position to study the problem carefully, 
reviewing the papers prepared by the State 
Department and by Secretary-General Lie, 
by the agents of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and by the grand fury, 
and other pertinent documents. My aim has 
been to evaluate past and present efforts to 
rid the United Nations of American Com- 
munists so that I might report my findings 
to the American people. 

To understand fully the nature of the 
United Nations personnel problem, it is first 
necessary to take a close look at the character 
of the United Nations Secretariat. Initially, 
I may say that, while serving on the dele- 
gation, I met and worked with Secretariat 
Officials. In general, I found them to be 
competent and devoted international civil 
servants; they include men and women we 
should be proud to identify as Americans. 

What is the Secretariat? Who appoints 
them? Under whom do they work? The 
Secretariat is a body of some 4,000 men and 
women who are drawn from all over the 
world to serve as the office force of the 
United Nations. They are apopinted by the 
Secretary-General and he alone has power to 
remove them. In the performance of its 
official functions, the Secretariat must owe 
no allegiance to any single country but must 
work for the goals established by the United 
Nations membership as a whole. Under the 
Charter, it must work under the direction 
of the Secretary-General. 

Almost half of the Secretariat are United 
States citizens, due to the location of the 
headquarters in this country and the econ- 
omy which results from hiring people nearby. 
The great majority of the United States na- 
tionals serve in custodial and secretarial“ 
positions, e. g., janitors, guards, elevator 
operators, clerks, and stenographers. The 
remainder, about 400, are employed in a 
professional or executive capacity. 

The International Secretariat is organized 
to provide member governments with neces- 
sary services and facilities during meetings 
of United Nations bodies. Between meet- 
ings, they make studies and compile reports 
requested by the member governments in 
resolutions adopted by vote of a majority 
of the member governments in the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Secretariat does not make policy for 
the United Nations. This function is re- 
served to the member governments acting 
by majority decision during sessions of 
United Nations bodies. Nor does the Secre- 
tariat determine how the funds of the or- 
ganization are spent. These policies are 
also reserved to the vote of the member 
governments. The Secretariat staff has no 
need to see any confidential information 
of other governments. Thus, the United 
Nations Secretariat is in no way involved 
in decisions or operations of the United 
Nations in Korea. It is important to em- 
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phasize this latter point because there are 
those who would seek to destroy the United 
Nations by falsely insinuating that Soviet 
Secretariat officials direct. the Korea policy. 

As the responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat officials are set forth, it 
becomes increasingly clear that there is a 
considerable difference between their respon- 
sibilities and those of an American Govern- 
ment official. In the first place, the United 
Nations officials can have no influence on 
American policy. They must in fact be 
guided by American policy only to the ex- 
tent that such policy is reflected in the de- 
cisions of United Nations members. Sec- 
ondly, United Nations officials do not come 
into contact with any classified informa- 
tion—that is the secret and confidential 
papers covered by American security regu- 
lations. 

On the other hand, American citizens in 
the United Nations Secretariat have no im- 
munity from American criminal laws. If 
they should attempt to gain access to our 
classified information, they would be guilty 
of espionage. United Nations status gives 
them absolutely no protection against ar- 
rest and punishment for engaging in es- 
piorage or other subversive activity, covered 
in our criminal laws. In this respect, it 
should be noted that no group—neither the 
grand jury nor congressional committees— 
has, despite their so-called revelations, un- 
covered any actual case of espionage by an 
American employee of the United Nations. 
In fact, if they had uncovered any case 
they would have been duty bound to report 
this fact to the United States Justice De- 
partment. 

Nevertheless, no American Communist nor 
any American subject to Communist disci- 
pline should have a place on the U. N. Secre- 
tariat. The loyalties of such Americans to 
the Communist cause are incompatible with 
service on an international secretariat. While 
they are not in a position by virtue of their 
official responsibilities to threaten directly 
our national security, their presence on the 
Secretariat blackens our reputation and our 
national interest demands their removal. 
The U. N. Secretariat should certainly not 
become a haven for American Communists. 
They should be removed and their removal 
should be accomplished with due respect 
given to the powers of the Secretary-General 
and the rights of the individuals involved. 
Fortunately, all those concerned with the 
problem, including the responsible officials 
of the State Department and of the United 
Nations, have for a number of years agreed 
that Americans who are Communists or are 
under Communist discipline should not be 
on the Secretariat and that all appropriate 
steps should be taken to remove them, 

Until recently, efforts to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in remoying American Commu- 
nists from the U. N. Secretariat were made 
through a confidential arrangement set up 
by the State Department and Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie in the fall of 1949. This ar- 
rangement was not wholly adequate. In 
fact, both the Secretary-General and the 
State Department recognized the inadequa- 
cies of the arrangement but they were con- 
sidered the best possible under the circum- 
stances, in view of both the position taken 
by the Secretary-General that he could not 
dismiss an American on the stated grounds 
of Communist affiliation, and also of the in- 
ability of the State Department to conduct 
a thorough investigation, which would have 
revealed the existence of the arrangement. 

On the other hand, the 1949 arrangement 
was far from the failure its critics have at- 
tempted to paint it. Under the arrange- 
ment, the State Department reviewed over 
2,000 cases and made adverse comments on 
41 Americans, 39 on loyalty grounds and 2 
on morals grounds. Thirty-one of those have 
already terminated employment in the U. N. 
Furthermore, during the operation of the 
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arrangement the United Nations, so far as 
known, hired no one on whom there was an 
adverse comment, with a single exception 
promptly rectified by the United Nations. 

Last fall, while I was in New York, it was 
realized by all concerned that the existing 
arrangement on dismissing disloyal Ameri- 
cans needed reexamination, particularly 
with respect to the role of the Secretary- 
General. Therefore, on November 7, the 
Secretary-General appointed a committee of 
distinguished jurists to study the problem 
and make recommendations to him. 

The jurists’ report made on November 29 
recommended in effect that the United 
Nations do not employ any subversive 
Americans, and that the Secretary-General 
has the power to discharge such persons. 
Their report provided the basis for a com- 
prehensive screening procedure for United 
Nations employees similar to the loyalty pro- 
gram. Last January 9, President Truman 
signed an Executive order setting up such a 
procedure. The procedure has considerable 
advantages over past arrangements. In par- 
ticular, the American interests will be more 
fully protected through full field investiga- 
tions by the FBI, i. e., Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; the Secretary-General will re- 
ceive pertinent information as a basis for 
his decisions; and the individual employee 
is protected by the hearing and appeal proc- 
ess. These procedures certainly should af- 
ford us the necessary protections to assure 
that no American Communists are em- 
ployed in the United Nations Secretariat. 
My friend, Ambassador Lodge, is, I believe, 
doing a useful job in following this problem 
closely, and I have no doubt that the prob- 
lem will be cleared up effectively and as 
quickly as possible. 

With this assurance of effective action, I 
think it essential that we preserve a sane 
and constructive attitude toward the sub- 
versive problem in the United Nations. 
Hysteria, unsubstantiated allegations, and 
sensationalism are not going to contribute 
to a solution of the problem. In fact, such 
actions will create an unwarranted lack of 
public faith in the United Nations. Such 
actions will be destructive of our basic goal, 
building an effective United Nations. I feel 
that the procedures will be considered an- 
other major contribution of the United 
States to strengthen the United Nations so 
that it can fulfill the purposes of the Charter 
effectively. At this juncture, it is most im- 
portant for all of us to reaffirm our faith in 
the United Nations. It is a new organization 
with imperfections and, if it is to achieve 
its great potential, every American must 
work ceaselessly and calmly to strengthen it 
as our best hope for lasting international 
peace and security. 


Agriculture Is the Nation’s Basic 


Economic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement entitled “Agri- 
culture Is the Nation’s Basic Economic 
Problem,” issued by Robert M. Harriss, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AGRICULTURE Is THE NATION’s Basic ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


(By Robert M. Harriss) 
THE TROUBLE 


The price the farmer receives for his agri- 
cultural products represents his wages, or 
purchasing and debt-paying power. Agri- 
cultural prices declined more than 12 per- 
cent during 1952, and have declined further 
since January 1, 1953. 

As agriculture is our greatest and basic 
industry, upon which the prosperity and 
the physical existence of the Nation depends, 
this decline has adversely affected also in- 
dustry and business, This decline in agri- 
cultural prices will lead to depression in 
industry and business, and unemployment, 
Unless it is halted, it will lead to disaster; 
losses in profits and the national income and 
taxes, and it will thus be impossible to 
balance the budget, pay debts, and result 
in an economic collapse worse than the 
1930-33 and 1892-94 eras because of the 
stupendous national, State, city and county 
debts. 

THE CAUSE 


The cause of this situation has been due 
to a serious decline in exports, augmented 
by imports of agricultural products, as well 
as manufactured products. The American 
farmer, laborer and industralist cannot long 
compete in free trade with foreign labor, 
because of their lower wages, lower standard 
of living and longer working hours, and our 
national debt and huge budget, resulting in 
taxes which are absorbing more than $1 out 
of every $3 of the national income. 

The price of raw agricultural products 
represents only about 10 percent of the cost 
of the manufactured product to the con- 
sumer, and the remaining approximately 90 
percent represents labor, manufacturing cost, 
transportation, selling cost, profits, taxes, 
etc. Therefore it is apparent that— 

(a) We must have a high national in- 
come if we are to have a prosperous and 
sound national economy to maintain profits 
and taxes available to balance the budget 
and service the debt. 

(b) To maintain a high national income 
it is simple arithmetic and justice that the 
farmer and agriculture must receive fair 
parity prices, which should be approximately 
15 percent of the national income. In 
other words, if it is necessary to have a 
$300 billion national income to maintain a 
sound economy, then it is essential that the 
agricultural income be at least one-sev- 
enth, or about $45 billion. 


THE SOLUTION 


1. The American market must be protected 
for the American farmer, laborer, industry, 
and business. It would probably be help- 
ful to world trade if tariffs are removed on 
certain luxuries and semiluxuries, with sales 
taxes after importation. However, agricul- 
ture and our other great basic industries 
must be protected. 

2. Excessive or depressing agricultural sur- 
pluses should be made available on long- 
term credits to friendly foreign anti-Com- 
munist nations, who are in need of food 
and fiber. This program would be far more 
constructive than curtailing production, 
when the world is hungry and in need of 
clothes, In fact, it would prove equally as 
effective in combatting world communism 
as giving them arms and ammunition. Such 
curtailment of agricultural production is 
contrary to both the natural and super- 
natural law and may endanger our divine 
heritage of constitutional and free Govern- 
ment. 

3. Restore free gold and silver markets. 
World trade is based upon gold and silver 
as mediums of exchange. Therefore it is 
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evident that we cannot have free markets 
and world recovery when we do not have 
free markets on the medium of exchange on 
which domestic and foreign trade is based. 
This would be a most constructive and help- 
ful step for sound, prosperous national econ- 
omy and world recovery. 

(The intrinsic value, or purchasing power, 
of the dollar has been greatly weakened or 
cheapened through borrowing billions upon 
billions of dollars to finance two World Wars 
and postwar spending. Hence it is impossi- 
ble to return to the former purchasing power 
of the dollar, and to attempt to do so 
would be economic sfiicide. It would not 
be advisable for the Government to sell 
its gold or silver in the free markets until 
our economy has been stabilized and the 
budget balanced. Then if desired we would 
be in a position to return to the gold stand- 
ard at a fixed ratio as a medium of ex- 
change.) 


Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr., of Missouri, Before Democratic 
Rally at Topeka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] before a statewide 
Democratic rally at Topeka, Kans., on 
February 21. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a special pleasure for me to join 
with you Kansas Democrats tonight to dis- 
cuss our party. As your neighbor, I am 
always vitally interested in the problems 
and progress of your State. But this time 
I am especially eager to visit with my 
friends here because it is my first trip west 
since the inauguration and I want to get 
your reactions to the work ahead of the 
Democratic Party, as well as report, if I 
may so presume, on the plans and some of 
the thoughts of your party members in 
Congress. 

This fine audience tonight is an eloquent 
testimonial that the Democrats of Kansas 
are Democrats more than ever—and I know 
it isn't always easy to be a Democrat in 
Kansas. You are Democrats from principle 
and great heritage—convinced Democrats. 
If anyone wonders how we can be so en- 
thusiastic in defeat, I would say to him that 
our spirit is not one of defeat—we are 
enthusiastic because of the victory we are 
confident of winning in the next congres- 
sional election—and in the presidential 
election of 1956—and our Republican friends 
are going to help us to victory—in their 
way—while we work in our way. 

Probably never in history has a party 
emerged from a defeat with better grace, 
in a more constructive attitude toward the 
national welfare and with a larger bank 
account of good will among the American 
people for our candidate for President— 
glorious and noble in defeat, as he would 
have been in victory. 

Never in my recollection have the Ameri- 
can people—voters or not—taken into their 
hearts an unsuccessful aspirant as they 
have embraced the leadership, ideals, and 
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rare individuality of the brilliant Adlai E. 
Stevenson, 

We are here tonight to add to that bank 
account of good will—and to another bank 
account of the Democratic Party which isn’t 
so high. 

We are blessed indeed—our party—to be 
starting so far up the road. We have no 
gloom to shake off, no black crepe to take 
down and no tears to dry. We approach 
the next election proudly and confidently. 

We have in our titular leader, Adlai Stev- 
enson, a man who has won the respect and 
affection of his party, in his country and 
in the free world. And we have the experi- 
ence, spirit, and imagination of that great 
American, Harry S. Truman. 

Now we must set about strengthening our 
party on the solid foundation which our 
leaders and our party workers and many in- 
dependent voters have built. 

In doing so, we naturally turn much of 
our attention to Congress, where Democratic 
Members of the House and the Senate will 
be carrying the bright banner of democracy 
every day as members of the loyal opposi- 
tion. 


I am glad to report that we are well or- 
ganized for this different role. In the Sen- 
ate, we have chosen LYNDON JOHNSON, of 
Texas, as our leader, without opposition. 
Next to him is Senator CLEMENTS, of Ken- 
tucky, as our able minority whip. And to 
round out our leadership we have a policy 
committee and a steering committee, where 
we bring together Democratic viewpoints 
from all parts of the country. 

I regret, however, that you Democrats in 
Kansas have not been able to send us a 
Senator who might represent you more di- 
rectly in our leadership. We are most grate- 
ful for your election of Congressman HOWARD 
S. Murer and applaud him for replacing a 
Republican, but we have room for more— 
and we think you will send them next year. 

As secretary of the Democratic Senate con- 
ference it has been my privilege to partici- 
pate closely in developing the role of the 
Democratic loyal opposition. I assure you, 
in the second place, that it is opposition in 
the best sense of the word—constructive, 
honorable, fair, intelligent, and vigorous. 

We are not obstructing and we are not 
complaining. 

are ee of our new role, I would 
like to tell you what we did when President 
Eisenhower announced in his state of the 
Union address as new policy regarding For- 
mosa. You remember that he accused Pres- 
ident Truman of having used our 7th Fleet 
to “shield” the mainland of Communist 
China. This use of language will fool very 
few people, for they know what President 
Truman really was doing was to shield the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 

But there is a more important issue: 
What is actually involved in Eisenhower's re~- 
moval of the 7th Fleet from Formosa? Where 
will this lead? 

Without being obstructionist, and without 
arguing old issues of the campaign, the Sen- 
ate leadership promptly asked the Repub- 
licans constructive and honest questions in 
order that the Nation might know what the 
administration intends to do about the war 
in Korea, And I think there has been too 
much talk, and some demagogism about our 
plans and intentions but these issues were 
created by the administration’s declarations 
of policy and its disclosures of what seems 
to be a new policy in the Far East. ; 

Senate leaders asked the administration 
three key questions: 

1. How much military aid does the ad- 
ministration propose to giye Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces on Formosa? 

2. Wil! American air and naval forces be 
used to support Chiang’s raids on the main- 
land sna to rescue him if he encounters a 

, and 


3. Will the United States continue to pro- 
tect Formosa from a Red attack? 

These questions were asked in the spirit of 
the national interest and because the Ameri- 
can people deserve answers. Our future, yes, 
even our existence, is in peril and those who 
would debase mankind and make freedom a 
mockery are in dead earnest and determined 
upon our destruction. These questions re- 
main unanswered. But the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations did 
explain finally that Republicans were wait- 
ing on the return of Secretary Dulles from 
Europe to learn what the administration 
had in mind for the Par East. 

We Democrats welcome this role of con- 
structive opposition, and you can count on 
us to continue it. But we do hope that the 
Republicans will see fit to counsel with us 
about foreign policy, instead of abandoning 
the bipartisanship which has characterized 
our international relations for many years. 

Of course, changing administrations 
doesn’t change the basic problems confront- 
ing a nation. I have been thinking of this 
a good deal lately because of my intensive 
work as a vice chairman of the President’s 
Commission to study the Missouri Valley. 
Only yesterday, when we issued our final 
report, I realized how the incoming admin- 
istration faces many of the same problems 
our administration faced. We hope, of 
course, that the year long intensive work of 
our Commission, which was bipartisan, 
brought some clarification of these problems, 
to the people not only of the basin, but the 
country. 

However, the mighty Missouri River pays 
no attention to the political labels at the 
White House. It tends to flood during Demo- 
cratic and Republican regimes alike. The 
soil on its banks and tributaries needs con- 
serving whichever party is in power, and 
the boats which carry cargoes up and down 
the river are oblivious to politics. 

Ancther example of problems which don’t 
change with administrations is equally close 
to all of us out here. That is agriculture. 
In fact, agriculture right now may be the 
most painful example. 

Here in the Midwest we have gone through 
many cycles of boom and bust, of action 
and inaction, and we long ago learned that 
agriculture is the basis of our economy. We 
know the signs of approaching economic 
chaos as well as we know the funnel-shaped 
cloud that precedes our tornadoes in my 
State and yours. We know the grim mean- 
ing of dustbowls, grasshoppers, shrinking 
export markets, and falling prices. 

These hard facts of life out here on the 
plains have given rise to many rural organi- 
zations in the past, including some that 
have grown and expanded and are still dedi- 
cated to farmers and active in their behalf. 

Out of repeated disasters, the people of this 
region have developed programs to help 
achieve a new measure of economic security 
on the land and to give farmers the dignity 
ef full citizenship that comes with full op- 
portunity to improve one’s lot. 

With the Federal Government in full part- 
nership, the people of this country created 
a great Federal farm program to serve them 
and to serve the city people who depend on 
the vagaries of nature for a stable food sup- 
ply. Out of the experience of many farm 
disasters, we in America built a system of 
price supports for basic farm commodities 
like wheat, corn, and cotton, and developed 
it into a well-rounded integrated program. 

We added rural electrification and later 
telephones for farmers. 

We devised a system of credit that put 
hundreds of thousands of farmers back on 
their feet to become useful producers and 
citizens. 

We conceived and developed the world’s 
greatest soil-conservation program and pro- 
vided necessary incentives to speed sound 
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conservation practices throughout our 
Nation, 

We started a system of crop insurance to 
protect rural people from the ruinous hazards 
of nature—hail, flood, drought, and pesti- 
lence. 

All of these great programs pulled the 
Midwest—and helped pull the Nation—out 
of the disaster, helped restore people’s con- 
fidence, and gave them security in their 
homes. These things were not done by Gov- 
ernment regimentation but by our people 
themselves. 

But we also were working to prevent an- 
other disaster. If we learned anything from 
that trying experience, it should have been 
to prevent another disaster. 

Now, we learn that the new Secretary of 
Agriculture believes in price supports, too— 
but only as disaster insurance—or, at another 
time, they referred to using price supports 
to prevent undue disaster. 

These? statements turned the clock back 
at least 20 years. 

They advocate the use of price supports 
just before disaster strikes—or, rather, before 
the disaster becomes “undue.” Many people 
here can remember those harrowing days of 
1930, 1931, and 1932, when ruin was on the 
verge of coming to their farm homes. I wish 
they could tell the new administration what 
it is like to have disaster almost present, 
casting its shadow over the land. 

I wonder where the administration will 
draw the line and decide that disaster has 
reached “undue” proportions. I wonder if 
it might be in those few days of grace bè- 
tween the posting of a foreclosure notice and 
the day the sheriff comes to hold the auction, 

Now we must be perfectly fair with the 
newcomers to agricultural problems. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants to make it clear that 
he will faithfully administer the price sup- 
port law which is now on the books and 
which applies through 1954. There can be 
no question of the honesty of his intentions 
to administer the law presently on the books. 
But let’s see what that law is. 

It requires price support at a level of 90 
percent of parity on the 6 basic commodi- 
ties—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts—for 1 year after this. It also re- 
quires that the price of milk be supported, 
but it allows the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set that support anywhere from 90 percent 
of parity down to 75 percent. The Demo- 
cratic administration set milk supports at 
90 percent until April 1. 

Thus, the only assurance given by the new 
administration is that milk will not fall more 
than 15 percent. 

But what is even more significant is that 
the man who talked a lot during the cam- 
paign about being from a Kansas farm has 
never volunteered a single favorable word 
about this law which is now on the books, 
He will administer it, but he doesn't say that 
it is any good—not by any adjective, adverb, 
noun, or phrase. 

Now, of course, much of this should have 
been apparent from the beginning. The 
farm plank of the Republican platform had 
loopholes instead of knotholes—and the ad- 
ministration knows where they all are 
located. 

For example, the plank, the President and 
his Secretary of Agriculture all speak of 100 
percent of parity, but they add the phrase 
“in the market place.” Farmers of Kansas, 
at least, recognize that as the place where 
they went broke about 1930. 

Of all the pious phrases to beguile our 
farmers, there is none more pious—nor more 
empty of real meaning—than talking about 
the free markets as the place to find parity— 
100 percent of parity. We all believe in that 
as an ideal, of course, but most of us know 
that parity in the market place doesn’t mean 
much to a farmer who's only getting 60 per- 
cent of parity when he sells his crop. Fur- 
thermore the prices for goods the farmer 
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buys are for the most part fixed either in or 
out of the market place; he has absolutely no 
control over them. 

One of the greatest services to farmers was 
performed recently by the ranking Republi- 
can member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, MILTON YOUNG, of 
North Dakota, when he insisted on asking 
basic questions of the men whom Eisen- 
hower has chosen to run his Department 
of Agriculture. Among the questions he 
wanted answered was the specific attitude 
of the administration toward price supports. 

Senator Youne asked many times, but he 
was finally compelled to vote against the 
confirmation of Secretary Benson and ex- 
plained his vote as follows: “Mr. Benson, in 
my opinion, has not expressed himself 
plainly and clearly as to what his position 
will be, which leads me to think that he does 
not believe in price supports.” 

Other members of President Eisenhower's 
party in the Senate have been equally frank. 
For example, here is what two of them said 
just the other day about the fact that prices 
are slipping every day that the administra- 
tion keeps quiet. 

Senator Kart MUNDT, of South Dakota, 
urged the Secretary to ease the serious, grow- 
ing anxiety over farm prices and said: “If 
the anxiety of farmers grows great enough, 
they might start dumping crops in fear of 
further price drops.” He added that a few 
words of assurance and a few positive steps 
would help greatly. 

No such words have been forthcoming— 
only pious moralizing on the evils of Gov- 
ernment help and the virtues of self-help. 

Senator Epwarp THYE, of Minnesota, an- 
other Republican, told the administration 
that farmers are dumping butter on the 
market because they fear that Secretary Ben- 
son may lower price supports on April 1 
and urged Mr. Benson to speak up boldly 
now. “The same thing is true in the beef 
market,” said Senator THYE. “It needs some 
firm statements. * * * I am about as toler- 
ant of this administration as any man could 
be, but when I see something like this hap- 
pening, I am. concerned.” 

Now, I once thought that it was accepted 
as an axiom that agriculture is basic to the 
entire economy. I thought we had learned 
that farm depressions touch off general de- 
pressions; that it is plain good business for 
everyone to maintain prosperity on the farm, 

But perhaps the point has become lost in 
the shuffle. Perhaps the administration 
doesn’t know the importance of rural pur- 
chasing power. Perhaps it doesn’t know 
that thousands and thousands of Main 
Streets depend for commerce and livelihood 
on the prosperity of agriculture, Perhaps it 
doesn’t know that a farmer who takes a loss 
on his cattle can’t buy a General Motors car. 

Meanwhile, however, farmers and all of us 
are getting lots of advice. Whether it is 
free advice remains to be seen, but it is of- 
fered freely, at least. Secretary Benson told 
his first press conference, when asked about 
help for cattle farmers, that “people should 
first try to help themselves before appealing 
to the Government for help.” 

In his first public.speech, at St. Paul he 
said that “too many Americans are calling 
on Washington to do for them what they 
should be willing to do for themselves,” and 
added: “Farmers should not be placed in a 
position of working for Government bounty 
rather than producing for a free market” and 
that “inefficiency should not be subsidized.” 
He said also that “there seems to be a tend- 
ency for us to lose our sense of uprightness 
and to wilfully do those things which we 
must know to be wrong.” 

When President Eisenhower talked about 
sliding farm prices at his first press confer- 
ence, he chose as his text a sentence from 
the Republican platform. Since he read it 
aloud once and referred to it a second time, 
I will give you the benefit of its contents to- 


night. Bear in mind that he opened his 
conference with the subject of farm prices, 
and chose the following quotation as his 
second sentence: “A prosperous agriculture 
with free and independent farmers is funda- 
mental to the national interest.” That my 
friends, is an idea we can all-support, but 
where does it leave us and where does it 
leave those farmers whose prices are falling 
daily? 

Now there are many kinds of freedom, but 
the freedom spoken of here sounds to me 
very much like the freedom of farmers to 
go broke. 

As to the President's reference to inde- 
pendent farmers, I doubt that there were any 
more independent farmers than those of 
the very early thirties who took to the road 
in their jalopies. They had no taxes to pay, 
no crops to be harvested, no cows that had 
to be milked—nothing but the open road. 

What has made our farm program great— 
unparalleled in world history—is the realistic 
aid it offers farmers for their daily use to 
achieve freedom and independence—I mean 
to achieve freedom and independence that 
is lasting, realistic, and usable. 

The party of Thomas Jefferson knows the 
value of a strong, stable rural population, 
and the party of Andrew Jackson knows the 
necessity of working hard to maintain op- 
portunity for all people, little and big people. 

The Democratic Party has been proud 
for many years of the family farms scattered 
across our vast continent, and of the farm 
families in our population. We have been 
proud to use the people’s government to 
help create, maintain, and even expand the 
concept of individual ownership of land to 
help families be their most useful selves by 
having the economic opportunity. 

We are a mature country. We have un- 
limited capacity to solve our problems by 
working together and by shouldering the 
responsibilities which go with privileges. We 
don’t want academic discussions and meta- 
physics. We don't want patronizing plati- 
tudes handed to us when what we need is 
guidance and assistance—when our very life 
and being is in the balance. 

We are a party of opportunity and of ex- 
panding outlook. One of our most impor- 
tant contributions to building a free world 
has been the example to other countries. of 
our successful agriculture. Through our 
point 4 program of technical assistance we 
have shared our know-how with many coun- 
tries. Through our leadership in land re- 
form we have helped other nations learn the 
advantages of our own system of land owner- 
ship and how to achieve it. 

We shall always be proud of our accom- 
plishments and we shall aways seek new op- 
portunities for our people and for free peo- 
ple everywhere. There is much work to be 
done—and it must be faced forthrightly and 
with courage. 

This Nation, the hope of the free world 
will grow and hold the light of liberty and 
freedom high for all the world to see. I 
have no doubt that our task will be done, 
so long as the Democratic Party keeps its im- 
perishable spirit of progress, its dedication 
to the general welfare and our God-given 
understanding of the nobility and dignity 
of mankind. 

If we keep these qualities, we will make an 
enormous contribution to our country, 
whether we are the part of the majority or 
of the minority. 

We have faith in our country. We have 
faith in our great destiny. We know and 
understand the large measure of responsi- 
bility that accompanies our place at the pin- 
nacle of power to lead mankind everywhere 
from desolate darkness ta shining freedom, 
and we, all of us here tonight, Americans 
everywhere, have faith that out of our trials 
and our challenge as a people—a challenge 
to rise to greatness—will come, with God’s 
help, justice and peace to our world. 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, Before the 
American Association for the United 
Nations 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE £ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I made before the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
March 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am very proud of my continuing rela- 
tionship with this organization. I have al- 
ways been devoted to its purposes. Its 
leaders are men of deep dedication and great 
distinction. The caliber of this gathering in 
Washington is proof enough of the worth 
and character of this association. 

I have lately thought that this organiza- 
tion might well be called the Association 
for the Advancement of America and the 
Preservation of Mankind. I am convinced 
that unless the aims and goals of this or- 
ganization, and of others devoted to like 
purpose, are achieved, America, as we know 
it, and mankind, in its present state, will 
not endure. I am convinced that until and 
unless the American people understand 
clearly the fact that the United Nations, 
with all its shortcomings, offers still the only 
machinery for achieving peace, security, 
order, and justice in the world we will make 
no consistent or permanent progress toward 
our goals. 

We may well succeed in effectuating the 
European defense pacts; we may successfully 
engage in new flights of psychological war- 
fare; our Armed Forces may be victorious 
on land, on sea, and in the air. But still 
we will not have achieved a world of peace, 
justice, and security until the prestige and 
authority of the United Nations are firmiy 
established, first of all, in the hearts and 
minds of freedom-loving people. 

I need not recite the dangers which con- 
front America and mankind today. The 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb are 
simple facts of life. Wholesale destruction 
of entire populations is now within the limits 
of military potential. Every day new and 
deadlier weapons are being invented—and 
produced. How much further do we need go 
in this direction, day by day, before we realize 
that we are rushing headlong down a dead- 
end street, with fewer and fewer possible 
turnoff points? 

And today our greatest danger lies in our 
growing resignation to that danger. We live 
in deadly peril, but we are learning to accept 
it and to act as though it were a terrible 
annoyance to be rid of, rather than a burning 
challenge to be met. 

I believe that the United Nations is one 
of the answers to the problem of survival. 
But many of our own people do not believe 
it. Many of our officials scoff at it. Some 
pay only lip service to it. Some are ready 
to sabotage and discard it. 

I think this circumstance stems from a 
complete lack of understanding of the world 
we live in, the problems we face, and of the 
United Nations itself. 

I need not remind those assembled here 
that the United Nations is only 8 years old, 
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an infant originally conceived by inspiration, 
but born in a world atmosphere of illusion— 
the illusion that victory in World War II had 
solved most of our world problems, and that 
those remaining unsolved would be attended 
to by the United Nations, in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive, and inexpensive way. 

What a rude awakening we have had. But 
this awakening has served to breed not a new 
awareness and determination, but a new 
weariness and disillusion. Against this 
spirit we must combine with all our powers 
and energy. To yield to it or to compromise 
with it is to be overwhelmed, 

It must not be forgotten that the United 
Nations Charter was conceived as a covenant 
for peace—for strengthening, preserving, and 
maintaining the peace. The United Nations 
Organization was developed to carry out the 
good works of peace. Given the breathing 
space that was generally anticipated at that 
time, in 1945, the authority of the United 
Nations Organization was expected to grow 
and become robust in the ripeness of time. 

Instead the United Nations was thrown 
almost immediately into a succession of 
world-shaking crises, any one of which could 
well have resulted in another world war. 
Crisis in Iran, crisis in Greece, in Indonesia, 
in Berlin, in Palestine, in Kashmir, and final- 
ly in Korea—the United Nations took them 
all on, and, in one measure or another, met 
those crises, and emerged intact, stronger 
with accomplishment, but bearing the scars 
of conflict. s 

The world organization for peace was flex- 
ible enough to become an instrument for 
carrying on a local war—a local war de- 
signed to preserve the world from total war. 

A great American general of far eastern 
fame could not understand how military op- 
erations could be conducted with any object 
other than complete military victory. How 
little he understood the new world order, 
and the United Nations. Contrary to the un- 
derstanding of that American general, the 
object of the military operations in Korea 
was and is to halt aggression, not to incite 
new aggression; to preserve the peace, not to 
wage total war. General MacArthur did not 
and does not understand that if total war 
comes, the United Nations will have failed, 

The major purpose of the United Nations 
is to prevent another total world war. In- 
sofar as the successive world crises of the 
past 8 years have been met without world 
war, the United Nations has brilliantly suc- 
ceeded in its tasks. 

In Korea the immediate object of the 
United Nations could only be the limited ob- 
ject, first of meeting Communist aggression 
and of restoring the territorial integrity of 
the South Korean Republic and then of 
bringing hostilities to the speediest pos- 
sible end, without inciting a major war. The 
first object has been achieved. 

The second object has thus far been frus- 
trated. Hostilities in Korea still continue. 
But those hostilities have not broadened 
out into total, catastrophic world war, de- 
spite the impetuous demands and reckless 
recommendations of some in this country 
who would plunge us into the “wrong war, at 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, and 
with the wrong enemy.” 

It can certainly be shown that among the 
greatest influences operating to save us from 
such a tragic course has been the United 
Nations. This is an achievement, but one 
which, by itself, can scarcely appease our 
anguish at the continuing casualties our 
forces suffer in Korea. How long must this 
goon? What great good do these hard and 
tragic sacrifices serve? 

These questions will not be answered un- 
til we fully understand that the object of 
the United Nations is peace, and not victory 
in war. In the long range, the United Na- 
tions knows that peace is not secured by 
war. Peace is secured by a solution of those 
basic problems, among men and nations, 
which lead to war. Large-scale war—indeed 


any war—only aggravates those problems. 
Total war, even if it did not destroy man- 
kind, itself, would multiply those problems 
beyond appraisal or description. 

Thus the United Nations and its indi- 
vidual members fight limited actions in 
Korea, in Indochina, in Malaya, in Burma, 
and in the Philippines to gain time and 
opportunity to solve the larger, deeper prob- 
lems. 

What are the problems to which I have 
referred? Are they all centered in the Soviet 
Union? Would they all be solved solely by 
the collapse of the power of the Kremlin? 

I think the answer to these questions is 
“No.” The Kremlin is, of course, our main 
and immediate danger. Its enslavement of 
hundreds of millions of persons, its perse- 
cutions, its aggressions, and brutalities cer- 
tainly are at this time the main challenge 
to the peace and security of the world. But 
even if we can imagine the Politburo wiped 
out and the power of the Soviet Army broken 
still the basic problem would not be com- 
pletely and finally solved. 

We must remember that the Soviet de- 
sign for chaos and conquest is built pri- 
marily on conditions of ferment, unrest, and 
dissatisfaction in vast sectors of the world. 

The Soviet Union is the smoking crater 
of a huge volcano. We may drop an atomic 
bomb in it and precipitate the explosion of 
it with all its accompanying violence and 
destruction. But still we will have done 
nothing about the boiling mass which 
seethes and rages underneath the crust of 
all the earth. 

That boiling, seething mass of unrest is 
the problem we confront, And the United 
Nations must move with every resource to 
relieve and mitigate it. 

I think of this basic problem in terms 
of human rights, of which the Soviet regime 
has been the chief violator. In recent years, 
the aspiration for human rights—economic, 
social, and political—has become universal. 
Hundreds of millions of human beings have 
awakened to an irresistible urge to share 
with all other people in the enjoyment of 
what we call human rights. These people 
will not be denied. They are deeply stirred 
by the naked contrast between power and 
privilege for some, and privation and pov- 
erty for others. 

In great and farflung areas of the earth, 
this urge for human rights manifests itself 
in many forms—in anticolonialism, super- 
nationalism, and antiwesternism. This 
force, often confused and perplexed, may 
spend itself in self-defeating hates and 
prejudices, as in the Middle East. Some- 
times it seethes in the form of racial ten- 
sions, as in South Africa. 

But in whatever form, this basic force will 
not be halted, regardless of the-course of 
conflict between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The surge for human rights 
will roll on, and we must be prepared either 
to help give it sense and direction, or be 
overwhelmed by it. 

We must exercise our world leadership in 
behalf of human rights. Human rights must 
be our banner in world affairs. Under that 
banner, and within the framework of the 
United Nations, we can prevail. 

We must acknowledge the right of every 
individual to freedom, to justice and digni- 
ty; to equality of economic and social op- 
portunity, to an equal voice in government— 
in short to a positive stake in world securi- 
ty, peace, and order. 

We must set this goal forth as our goal for 
all men. As we value our own freedom, we 
must help others to learn that freedom and 
human rights and economic progress and op- 
portunity are one and inseparable. 

In this way, we can meet the isolationist 
and xenophobic force which now shows it- 
self in many quarters of the globe. We can 
thus rally the force for human rights in 
the camp of freedom, and offset the possi- 
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bility that this force may find common cause 
with the unprincipled forces of Communist 
tyranny and oppression. 

This is the task of the United Nations, as 
well as of the United States. Within the 
framework of the United Nations, and ex- 
ercising our legitimate leadership in that or- 
ganization, we can succeed. 

But we cannot pursue this course if we 
lose faith in the United Nations, or if we 
show contempt for it, by seeking to use the 
United Nations when it suits us, and to act 
unilaterally, in disregard of the Charter, 
when it better fits our temporary purpose. 

In the innocence of ignorance, we may feel 
strong and powerful enough to dismiss the 
United Nations on the grounds that it is 
only a debating society, and useless for our 
purposes of struggle with the Soviet Union, 
But we must remember that to many mil- 
lions of people throughout the world, the 
United Nations is a mighty structure, with- 
in whose design and purpose lies the last 
great hope for world peace and security. 
These people will not accept the sacrifice of 
the United Nations on the altar of any 
struggle. They see in the United Nations the 
only ble means of preventing the erup- 
tion of that struggle into total, cataclysmic 
war. 

I am glad to associate myself with that 
view. I think I speak also for most of those 
assembled here and, I believe, for the ma- 
jority of the people of our country. 

We must act on this basis. The Congress 
must be made more deeply aware of this 
truth. The new administration must be 
made aware of it. 

We dare not, for instance, sanction legis- 
lation such as the proposed Bricker resolu- 
tion for an amendment to our Constitution, 
which not only breathes distrust of the 
United Nations but even of our own Senate 
by taking away from the Senate the power 
and discretion to judge the validity of all 
treaties and agreements that may be negoti- 
ated, both those arrived at within the United 
Nations and outside it. 

Our leadership must be based on a firm 
determination to maintain free world unity— 
a unity based on agreement and not on in- 
timidation—the unity of common consent 
to concerted action and not the unity of 
fear to dissent. 

Despite all the confusion and uncertainty, 
the trouble and anguish of our present situa- 
tion, we must take comfort in the knowledge 
that the common purpose of all mankind, 
however divided in streams and currents of 
conflicting scope and direction, floods surely 
down to a common sea. 


“In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward look, the land is bright.” 


Let this be our inspiration, our source of 
strength and courage in these dark and 
desperate days, and those which still lie 
ahead. With hope and faith in ourselves 
and in all free men, let us proceed together, 
with firm confidence and resolution, to the 
tasks of peace. 


Treaties and Domestic Law—Declara- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAT McCARRAN 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 
* Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, ear- 


lier this week Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, 
speaking for the Chamber of Commerce 
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of the United States, testified before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary considering the so- 
called Bricker amendment, dealing with 
treaties. His testimony, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, is so enlightening 
that I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in full`in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

So that Senators who do not know Mr. 
Rhyne may get a glimpse of his fine 
qualities as a lawyer, I ask that there be 
printed also, immediately preceding Mr. 
Rhyne’s statement, a brief identifying 
memorandum which I have attached to 
the text of the statement as I present it 
to the clerk. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

CHARLES S. RHYNE 

Member of District of Columbia bar. 

Member of District of Columbia and Amer- 
ican Bar Associations. 

Member, house of delegates of American 
Bar Association (1944-54) and chairman, 
committee on draft of that house. 

Chairman, aeronautical law committee, 
American Bar Association. 

Former national chairman, junior bar con- 
ference, American Bar Association. 

Former secretary, vice chairman, and 
chairman of the section of international and 
comparative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and presently a member of council. 

Former chairman committee on United 
Nations and member of various committees 
of the section. 

Member, committee on scope and correla- 
tion of work of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Delegate of American Bar Association to 
International Bar Association Organization 
Convention in New York and London con- 
vetion of 1951. 

Member, American Society of International 
Law. 

Chairman and member of various other 
committees of the District of Columbia and 
American Bar Association, 

Author of various articles on international 
law subjects published in American Bar 
Association Journal and Law Reviews. 


STATEMENT or CHARLES S. RHYNE FOR THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY CON- 
SIDERING SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 AND 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 43, MARCH 4, 
1953 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Charles S. Rhyne. I am 
a lawyer practicing in Washington, D.C. I 
have been requested by the chamber of 
commerce of the United States to present to 
you the declaration of policy adopted by the 
chamber which relates specifically to the 
subject matter covered by Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 and Senate Joint Resolution 43 
upon which this subcommittee is holding 
hearings. The declaration is as follows: 


“TREATIES AND DOMESTIC LAW 


“No provision of a treaty or of an execu- 
tive agreement that alters or abridges the 
Constitution of the United States should be- 
come effective unless such alteration or 
change is embodied in a constitutional 
amendment adopted and ratified in the 
manner provided in the Constitution for its 
amendment. 

“No provision of a treaty or of an executive 
agreement that alters or abridges the rights 
protected by the laws of the United. States 
or the constitutions or laws of the several 
States should become effective unless and 
then only to the extent that Congress shall 
80 provide.” 


This declaration was adopted unanimously 
by the 40th annual meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on April 30, 
1952. That annual meeting was attended 
by representatives of 3,500 chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations with a mem- 
bership of approximately 1,374,000 business- 
men. Iam a member of the Board of Trade 
of the District of Columbia which is one of 
the organizations represented in the cham- 
ber’s membership. 

The unanimous action of the chamber’s 
40th annual meeting in adopting the above- 
quoted declaration of policy was taken upon 
the report and recommendation of a special 
committee which had been appointed by the 
chamber to study the effects of the treaty 
process on domestic law. Attached to this 
statement and marked as exhibit A is a list 
of the members of that special committee. 
It will be noted that most of these members 
are nationally recognized experts in the field 
of international law. 

In reviewing the reasons why the members 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
adopted the above-quoted declaration of pol- 
icy I report the following: 

The members of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce have watched with pride 
the great scieatific achievements of recent 
years (such as the airplane, radio, and tele- 
vision) which have conquered the problems 
of distance and in a literal sense shrunk 
nations to neighborhoods. Coupled with 
their pride in these scientific achievements, 
however, these members have experienced a 
growing alarm over txe development, chiefly 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies of the idea that 
the distinction between domestic and inter- 
national offairs has been wiped out. This 
alarm grew tremendously when nationwide 
attention was called to an official statement 
by the Department of State in 1950 that 
“there is no longer any real distinction be- 
tween domestic and foreign affairs.” (State 
Department Publication 3972, Foreign Affairs 
Policy Series 16.) 

The great effusion of treaties designed to 
solve many of our unsolved domestic prob- 
lems—as well as to offer new solutions to 
those for which solutions have been devised 
domestically—has gradually brought home to 
the businessmen of the United States that 
while they have in the past looked for regu- 
latory law relating to their businesses in lo- 
cal ordinances, Stat- statutes and Federal 
statutes, they now must focus their attention 
upon a fourth many-chambered legislative 
body, which is busy grinding out proposed 
treaty law. When our triple-layer govern- 
mental system has added to it this fourth 
branch the results can be startling in impact. 

Businessmen who have found difficulty in 
learning just what Federal regulations affect 
their business are even more baffled in trying 
to discover the provision; applicable to their 
business in the vast and uncharted field of 
treaty law. 

I understand that the approximately 100 
conventions of the International Labor Or- 
ganization will be described in other testi- 
mony which is to be presented to this com- 
mittee. Those treaties or conventions cover 
a vast multitude of domestic subjects of vital 
concern to businessmen, such as wages and 
hours, labor clauses in public contracts, 
safety provisions in the building industry, 
social security, compulsory health insurance, 
and almost every other conceivable interest 
of business. 

Time permitting I could go into many 
other fields of vital concern to industry to 
point out things which alarm businessmen, 
but I will mention only two in the fields of 
aviation and copyright law. I believe they 
illustrate the dangers inherent in giving 
effect to treaties which override domestic law. 

The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, which has its headquarters in Montreal, 
is busy developing new conventions and in 
rewriting certain existing conventions which 
have domestic as well as international effect 
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in the field of air transportation. And, of 
course, most of these relate solely to and are 
essential to foreign air commerce. But some 
have drastic domestic effects. I cite as ex- 
amples the Warsaw convention which lim- 
its recovery for death or personal injury 
caused by an airline’s negligence in inter- 
national air transportation to a total of 
$8,291.87 per passenger and the. proposed 
Rome convention which proposes drastic 
limitations on recovery of damages for death 
or injury to persons or property on the sur- 
face of the earth caused by airplane crashes. 
In the case of the Warsaw convention a per- 
son can board an airplane in Los Angeles 
bound for London along with 50 other per- 
sons who are going to New York and if the 
plane crashes, the 49 domestic passengers 
may recover an unlimited amount for neg- 
ligent injury or their survivors an unlim- 
ited amount for their death, but the per- 
son bound for London—even though the 
crash occurs-through the negligence of the 
airline as the plane takes off from the Los 
Angeles airport—cannot recover more than 
the $8,291.87 for injury nor may his survivors 
recover more than that amount for his death. 
They can recover more by achieving the 
almost impossible task of proving “willful 
misconduct.” The Supreme Court of the 
United States has refused to disturb a deci- 
sion holding this convention is self-executing 
and in full effect as domestic law. (Lee v. 
Pan American Airways (300 N. Y. 761, 89 
N. E. (2d) 258; cert. den. 339 U. S. 920).) 

The proposed Rome Convention provides 
that damage to persons and property on 
the earth’s surface from crashes of airplanes 
on international flights would be limited 
drastically to limits ranging from $33,000 to 
$800,000, depending upon the weight of the 
aircraft. ‘These amounts are so negligible as 
to be entirely unreasonable when one con- 
siders the possible total damage such an air- 
plane could do. Some cities owning airports 
are up in arms against this proposed Con- 
vention. They have airport buildings worth 
millions which are exposed to destruction by 
these aircraft and $33,000 would not be even 
a meager start toward their reconstruction, 
Should such an airplane destroy a large fac- 
tory or even a private home it is obvious that 
the limit is too low. True it is that the 
United States representatives have not yet 
signed this Convention but the Convention 
is complete and it is argued that the liability 
limits are high enough in foreign nations 
and the United States should not stand in 
the way of progress just because our stand- 
ards of living and values are higher than in 
other countries. 

There is in the works a proposed Universal 
International Copyright Convention which 
may vitally affect copyrights in this coun- 
try. Some believe it could destroy copyright 
rights created under our Federal law by rele- 
gating them to a subordinate status. There 
are basic differences in the protection ac- 
corded copyrights under the governmental 
systems of other nations and our own laws 
on this subject. This work is being done by 
a committee under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization which is carrying on 
broad studies in the fields of education, 
science, and culture. 

These few illustrations demonstrate be- 
yond question that business has a vital need 
for protection against domestic effects of 
treaty law. And when one adds to these il- 
lustrations the subjects being covered by all 
the other treaties now being proposed or 
considered, the size of the problem becomes 
tremendous in scope from the viewpoint of 
businessmen, With so many committees, 
commissions, and groups working in this 
field it is relatively impossible to get an ac- 
curate picture of all the things that may be 
thought up for incorporation in interna- 
tional agreements which may directly or in- 
directly affect business, 
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A major problem for the businessmen of 
America is how to keep watch over the 
United Nations and that Organization’s spe- 
cialized agencies which are taking action or 
planning action on matters affecting private 
industry in our Nation, I understand that 
the proposed Covenant on Human Rights 
has been thoroughly discussed by other wit- 
nesses. The social and economic rights there 
proposed to be guaranteed to the peoples of 
the world would, if made effective in our 
Nation, destroy in many respects vital parts 
of our free-enterprise system. Even the most 
avid supporters of the human-rights pro- 
gram concede that it should not cover eco- 
nomic and social rights. That Covenant is 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
Social and Economic Council. The United 
Nations also has many other committees and 
commissions hard at work on other economic 
and social problems of the world. Further, 
there are many more specialized agencies, 
which are independently established interna- 
tional organizations affiliated with the 
United Nations, not yet mentioned, such as 
the International Refugee Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation, the International Trade Organization, 
the International Telecommunications 
Union, the Universal Postal Union, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. In addition, many 
of the above create their own special agen- 
cies and committees. By merely glancing at 
the names of these organizations it is possi- 
ble to get an idea of the unlimited activities 
they carry on which are of interest to busi- 
nessmen. é 

It is certainly true that these organiza- 
tions may do much ôf great benefit to busi- 
ness but they can also do tremendous harm, 
Harm that is often accomplished before it is 
discovered. And this great expansion of 
treaty sponsoring groups when coupled with 
the idea that there is no longer any differ- 
ence between international and domestic af- 
fairs, and the idea that simply by calling 
any domestic subject international it can be 
put into a treaty and made the supreme law 
of our land under our Constitution, is star- 
tling to say the least. But there can be no 
doubt but that the basic idea back of these 
conventions is the building up of a vast body 
of treaty law of vital effect upon the busi- 
nessmen of our Nation. It has been esti- 
mated that there are some 200 treaties af- 
fecting businessmen in one way or another 
now either proposed or under active con- 
sideration by the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies. It is also estimated that 
last year the United States was represented 
at more than 3,000 international conferences, 
committee meetings and discussions. Since 
these meetings and conferences are held all 
over the world under circumstances and ar- 
rangements which are not too well known to 
businessmen, it is obvious that the creation 
of an effective watchdog in this field is an 
almost impossible task. This means that 
many of these conventions will be sprung 
full-blown upon us without business inter- 
ests being afforded an opportunity to oppose, 
in the drafting stage, any provisions believed 
to be injurious to or destructive to any part 
of our free-enterprise system. 

These are but a few of the reasons which 
have been called to my attention indicating 
the great interest of businessmen in the pro- 

constitutional amendments now pend- 
ing before this committee. These and sim- 
ilar reasons motivated the adoption of the 
policy plank of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce quoted at the outset of this 
statement. 

It seems that we have now reached a point 
in our history where the great increase in 
international treaties and the broad scope 
proposed for them makes it wise to pause and 


consider whether our treaty making machin- 
ery is adequate to cope with the problems 
created by this accelerated use of that type 
of legislation. It is this revolutionary 
change in the concepts and functions of 
treaties and the great increase in proposals 
to delegate domestic matters to international 
organizations which indicate that the treaty 
provisions of our Constitution which have 
served well in the past are not adequate for 
our present situation. Such thinking was 
the reasoning back of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce policy planks quoted 
above. 

There is no question but that up until 
recent years treaties have concerned them- 
selves with external or foreign affairs in the 
traditional concept of those terms. An 
occasional unusual instance can be dug 
up to the contrary but basically the tradi- 
tional idea was followed. In the past there 
was no great body of treaty law suddenly 
being urged upon us covering almost every 
conceivable domestic problem. Now we have 
the idea that there is no longer any real 
difference between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs being urged. And when that idea is 
coupled with the statement of the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles in his speech to the 
American Bar Association in April 1952, that 
a treaty can override the Constitution and 
his further statement in that address to the 
effect that “treaties can cut across the rights 
given the people by the constitutional Bill 
of Rights,” it seems that we have now 
reached a point in our history where we 
should reexamine the treaty-making power 
and the agency which represents us in per- 
forming that function to determine whether 
that agency affords the people of our Na- 
tion the basic protections which they are 
inherently entitled to under our system of 
government. 


We all know, that the treaty-making™ 


agency of our country is the President plus 
two-thirds of the Senate, present and voting. 
Up until this time in the history of our 
Nation perhaps it is arguable that this 
treaty-making agency has been adequate for 
our needs. But in the international age in 
which we now live with its great emphasis 
upon international relations and the great 
new volume of treaty law already referred 
to pressing upon us for consideration, it 
seems appropriate to reexamine the ade- 
quacy of that agency in the light of the 
current circumstances. 

In reexamining the adequacy of our treaty- 
making agency it seems appropriate to re- 
turn to some basic principles of our system 
of government. When that is done, we find 
that our Constitution was deliberately and 
carefully designed to assure our people of 
the protection and retention of certain in- 
alienable and inherent rights which they 
have as against the Congress, the President, 
and all other Government officials. Under 
our system no Government official is trusted 
with unlimited powers. Our people have 
confidence in constitutional restraints, above 
all confidence in individuals. Ours was, in 
fact, the first nation in all history ever 
founded upon the principle that the people 
as individuals are endowed with these cer- 
tain inherent and inalienable rights as to 
life, liberty, and property, including the 
right to local self-government. Theretofore, 
in the history of the world, kings and gov- 
ernments had granted freedom to their in- 
dividual citizens only when forced to do 
so. Power flowed down by grace of the king 
or government to the people. Ours is the 
reverse of that system as all power under 
our Constitution is inherently in and flows 
from the people to Government. It has 
been well said that in early history one reads 
a lot about the divine rights of kings but 
not until our Constitution did we have a 
Government founded on the divine rights 
of the people. 

The idea that the people are the reservoir 
of power is a basic tenet of our Government, 
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The people in our country have delegated 
certain of their powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to State governments, and to their 
local governments. But the people can take 
those powers back or change and adjust them 
to new circumstances, and this they have 
done time and time again. In fact, 22 
amendments have been adopted to our Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In the beginning our Federal Government 
was in the main concerned with foreign af- 
fairs and national defense. The State gov- 
ernments were primarily concerned with leg- 
islative action enabling local government to 
function rather than the administrative as- 
pects of government. Local government was 
essentially the level of government which 
levied most of the taxes, collected most of 
the revenue, and carried out most of the ad« 
ministrative functions of government. Gov- 
ernmental problems were few in number and 
simple in character. Economic and social 
life was organized largely on a local basis, 
and the functions of self-government were 
of local interest only. It is obvious that 
these conditions have long since passed, and 
there has been a necessary reconstruction of 
the machinery of government all along the 
line. There has been agitation against ex- 
pansion of State government and State 
usurpation of local governmental func- 
tions. Home rule for local government is a 
theme song in many States today. There has 
also been much concern at the great swal- 
lowing up of State and local functions by our 
Federal Government on the ground, among 
others, that this removes the solution of 
State and local problems a long way off to 
Washington. But now the problem is one 
of transportation of those problems to new 
and often strange international forums 
which generally meet in far distant places 
overseas, The problem must be studied in 
the light of the governmental changes which 
have moved the solving of problems from l0- 
cal to State and now to Federal agencies. 
Changes which have gradually but surely 
centralized government in Washington. Are 
we on the threshold of an era when the solu- 
tion of our domestic problems will be moved 
to an international body? 

One can agree that in the present state 
of the world there is greater need for inter- 
national agreements, but what is wrong with 
reevaluating and reconstructing our treaty- 
making agency so as to afford our people the 
greatest possible protections under these cir- 
cumstances. Under our system of Govern- 
ment the people possess all individual rights 
and these rights are protected against gov- 
ernmental action by our constitutional Bill 
of Rights. It has been suggested that while 
under the first amendment the whole Con- 
gress may make no law which abridges the 
freedom of speech or of the press, or freedom 
to exercise religious views, our treaty-making 
agency consisting of the President plus two- 
thirds of the Senate, present and voting, 
could by treaty create a law doing exactly 
that. In support of this idea it is said that 
the first amendment of the Constitution 
runs against the Congress and not against 
our treaty-making agency. It has also been 
pointed out that no treaty has ever been 
held to be unconstitutional and that the 
Constitution contains no express limitation 
on the treaty power. And while there are 
some who say a treaty violating the Bill of 
Rights would be held unconstitutional, it 
seems well to end any dispute by closing 
this possible loophole now rather than taking 
a chance on the outcome of that dispute. 
With the new and greatly expanded concepts 
of subjects appropriate for treatymaking this 
loophole through which our peoples’ basic 
rights might be destroyed by our treaty- 
making agency should be closed. The best 
way to do that is by a constitutional amend- 
ment as recommended under the first part of 
the chamber’s policy plank here presented 
to the committee. 
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To render treaties non-self-executing as 
domestic law, as the chambers policy plank 
proposes, would not tie the hands of our 
State Department. That Department could 
make as many treaties on as many different 
subjects as it believes our Nation requires. 
But under this plank those treaties could not 
create or destroy domestic rights unless and 
until Congress so provided by express legis- 
lation. In this way we will know when and 
how treaties affect domestic rights. At pres- 
ent, because of lack of clarity of court inter- 
pretations on the subject, one cannot be sure 
which treaties are self-executing, or which 
parts of treaties are self-executing, and thus 
domestic law from the time of ratification. 

To the historical trends mentioned one 
must add our legal history to achieve a 
proper perspective. There one finds that 
since the opinion in Missouri v. Holland (252 
U. S. 416), was announced in 1920 a great 
debate has raged over the decision then made 
that the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate could by treaty add to the constitu- 
tional powers of the Federal Government at 
the expense of the States. Up until the 
present world situation the debate has been 
largely academic, because treaties have in 
the main been confined to our traditional 
concept of the treaty power. But with that 
concept no longer accepted in certain quar- 
ters and the idea so well expressed by the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles that treaties 
can override the Constitution, we have the 
problem of preventing such overriding except 
where the people want the Constitution 
amended. And the only sure way of know- 
ing that the people understand and approve 
a constitutional amendment is by following 
the amendment provisions of article V of the 
Constitution rather than have the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate do the amend- 
ing in the guise of a treaty. A treaty is to 
many a mysterious and little understood 
document but all can come to a knowledge 
and understanding of a constitutional 
amendment. A proposed constitutional 
amendment not only travels through both 
Houses of the Congress but also to all of the 
State legislatures. This means widespread 
newspaper and other coverage not only of 
the hearings and debates in Congress but 
also of the hearings and debates in State 
legislatures. Such widespread attention and 
publicity is not generally given to treaties 
before Senate ratification. 

Presumably the statement of the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles about treaties 
overriding the Constitution was premised 
upon the statement of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in Missouri v. Holland (p. 433) that— 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of the 
Constitution, treaties are declared to be so 
when made under the authority of the United 
States.” 

Obviously “under the authority of the 
United States” means the President and two- 
thirds of the Senate, present and voting. 
If we are going to have our Constitution 
overridden it seems only logical that the 
people of the Nation should be alerted to 
that fact by having the action taken under 
the amendment procedure provided in arti- 
cle V of the Constitution. True the amend- 
ing procedure is purposely made slow and 
difficult but that was to provide added and 
adequate protection for the people. Such 
safeguards do not surround our present 
treaty-making agency. And as already stated 
a treaty can become the supreme law of the 
land now without any or very little publicity 
so that the people hardly understand that 
it is under consideration while constitutional 
amendments receive nationwide publicity 
and attention. It is doubtful that anyone 
can logically argue that a treaty which over- 
rides the Constitution would or could re- 
ceive the same notice and understanding of 
our people as a constitutional amendment. 

It should also be pointed out that while 
under our Constitution all treaties are the 


supreme law of the land,* in no other major 
nation of the world does a treaty become do- 
mestic law without legislative action ex- 
pressly making it domestic law. In Great 
Britain, for example, ratification of a treaty 
gives it effect only as external law. To give 
a treaty domestic or internal effect requires 
express adoption of a legislative act by the 
Parliament so providing. 

The obvious advantage to businessmen 
from placing our Nation on a par with other 
nations is quite apparent. Mention has 
been made of the estimated 200 pending or 
proposed treaties and the estimated 3,000 
meetings and conferences on international 
matters last year. It is a virtually impossible 
task to protect the interests of the business- 
men of America by adequate representation 
on or before the multitudes of commissions, 
committees, and conventions presently 
drafting proposed treaties and executive 
agreements. But the businessmen of our 
Nation can be assured of consideration of 
their views if their domestic interests can 
only be affected by action of the Congress, 
It is also quite certain that the requirement 
of such congressional action protects against 
unintentional alteration of the legal rights 
of our people through treaty language not 
completely thought out in hurried interna- 
tional conferences, or based upon informa- 
tion which is incomplete because the busi- 
ness or other viewpoints of our people were 
not adequately presented or considered. 

It should be frankly stated further that 
the legal principles applicable to treaty law 
have not been completely settled by our 
courts. And as already pointed out, our 
Constitution contains no express definitions 
of or limitations on the treaty power to aid 
the courts on unsettled questions. The 
principle of Missouri v. Holland is clear 
enough insofar as it upholds the overriding 
of State law by treaties covering matters 
previously within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the States, But the law on executive 
agreements is largely dictum based upon 
statements in United States v. Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304) and other cases 
to the effect that such power does exist. 
While the express nullification of State 
policy and law by executive agreement was 
upheld in United States v. Pink (315 U, S. 
203), the nature and extent of the power to 
make such agreements has never been fully 
explored by the courts. The use of execu- 
tive agreements to bypass the treaty power is 
dangerous as it leads to one-man govern- 
ment. And the tremendous increase in the 
use of this type of agreement when coupled 
with the dispute over its nature and permis- 
sible use is again reason for affirmative ac- 
tion to end the uncertainties. While no in- 
formed person accepts the extreme view 
urged by some that executive agreements and 
treaties are interchangeable, the mere asser- 
tion of this erroneous idea plus the hazy 
state of the law in this field makes a consti- 
tutional amendment most desirable. 


CONCLUSION 


Because the present world situation re- 
quires an increased use of international 
agreements and because the subject matter 
of such agreements has been tremendously 
broadened to cover almost all social and eco- 
nomic problems of our times, our Nation 
has reached a time in its history when our 
constitutional provisions governing the mak- 
ing of treaty law require extensive overhaul- 
ing to meet current needs. Businessmen of 
the Nation are greatly concerned at the flood 
of agreements vitally affecting domestic 
rights and property which is pouring out of 


7Art. VI of the Constitution provides: 
“+ © + all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 
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the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies in an ever increasing stream. They 
know it is virtually impossible to cover all 
of the hundreds of conferences held each 
year all over the world and there to effec- 
tively protect their interests. They believe 
that the best answer to these problems is in 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
which prevents treaties from overriding the 
Constitution and which provides that trea- 
ties will not become domestic law—to either 
create or destroy rights and property 
interests—until and unless and only to 
the extent that the Congress incor- 
porates them into domestic law. The policy 
here recommended will leave the treaty- 
making power in full force and effect as to 
all matters genuinely within the sphere of 
international agreements. This policy will 
not affect the United Nations collective 
security efforts which everyone applauds. 
But it will stop the unwitting, or intentional. 
change or destruction of domestic rights in 
the great outpouring of new proposed trea- 
ties, by virtue of our Constitution’s “suprem- 
acy” clause. A constitutional amendment 
will achieve an immediately effective result 
by ending all the uncertainties in this field 
created by differing views, unclear court 
decisions, and absence of authoritative court 
decisions on important questions. Only in 
this way will our system of free enterprise, 
the keystone which makes ours the greatest 
Nation on earth, be adequately protected in 
a world where peace or war depends upon 
our system keeping us the strongest Nation 
on earth, 


Statement of Policy by Senate Internal 
‘Security Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement 
of policy for the inquiry by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee into 
communism in the educational process. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 

Wasurincrton, February 24.—The purpose of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
is to reveal the elements of the Communist 
conspiracy against the educational process 
so that the thousands of loyal teachers and 
administrators may be on guard, Chairman 
WILLIAM E. JENNER said today. 

“Patriotic citizens,” the Indiana Senator 
said, “Write me constantly of their profound 
concern over the attack on our American 
schools by a conspiracy directed by the Soviet 
Government. There is no subject which 
causes deeper anxiety to our parents and 
leaders of public opinion, 

“We have overwhelming evidence from the 
hearings of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate, and from other sworn 
testimony before congressional committees 
that there is a small but dangerous group of 
teachers in our public schools and colleges, 
who are obligated to support our Constitu- 
tion, but are serving as the active agents of 
this conspiracy, attempting constantly to 
corrupt other teachers, students, and teach- 
ing materials for the weakening and ultimate 
destruction of our country. 

“We have sworn testimony before official 
bodies tha this network is operated from 
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Moscow through the Soviet disciplinary or- 
gans in this country, with its agents in many 
of our schools and colleges. At one of our 
hearings we discovered in the audience a 
member of the Communist Control Commis- 
sion. His presence necessarily had an iptimi- 
dating effect upon witnesses. The ramifica- 
tions of the Communist conspiracy and its 
influence on the Nation's schools and colleges 
are yet to be fully explored. 

“The first line of defense against this con- 
spiracy lies in our private schools and col- 
leges and in the local government officials 
responsible for tax-supported institutions, 
and in the voters who select them. But pri- 
vate citizens and local agencies are here 
struggling against a world-wide conspira- 
torial organization operating in secret, along 
military lines directed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

“Private citizens and local bodies cannot 
meet this threat alone. They often do not 
have the legal powers or the funds to make 
the investigations and get the facts. Certain 
States and cities have done excellent work 
but their efforts have been frustrated by 
forces entirely outside their control, as the 
efforts of the Rapp-Coudert Committee of 
the New York State Legislature were frus- 
trated by mass propaganda in favor of the 
Soviet Union. 

“It is the function of Congress to deal with 
the national and international aspects of this 
conspiracy. It is our task to hear witnesses, 
trace conspiratorial actions across State lines 
or from and to foreign countries, to pool such 
information from local experience as may be 
useful to other communities, and to deter- 
mine whether any existing laws are not being 
properly enforced, or new legislation is 
needed. 

“We are told that the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate is attacking 
academic freedom, Our purpose is to protect 
and safeguard academic freedom. Academic 
freedom is under attack by a monstrous 
growth no individual or community of schol- 
ars can fight alone. Traders cannot operate 
in a free market if armed highwaymen con- 
stantly harass them from secret hideouts 
on the public roads. The free market of 
ideas cannot function if hidden conspira- 
tors are waiting at every vantage point to 
attack and destroy the loyal people who are 
going quietly about the business of teaching 
our youth to the best of their ability. 

“Our committee is not concerned with tell- 
ing the leaders. of our schools and colleges 
what to teach, or how to teach. It is con- 
cerned with showing them where this alien 
conspiracy is hidden, that it is fully armed 
with every weapon, waiting to attack at every 
vantage point. It is concerned with helping 
our academic leaders to meet the threat. 
There can be no academic freedom until this 
Soviet conspiracy hidden in our schools and 
colleges is exposed to the light, and the rule 
of Moscow over its adherents in the educa- 
tional world is broken. 

“We recently heard from a distinguished 
educator, Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president 
of Rutgers University, on this subject. 

“‘Membership in the Communist Party,’ 
Dr. Jones said, is ‘not compatible with the 
freedom of thought and inquiry on which 
American teaching and research are based.’ 

“He went on to say: 

“*They (the universities) cannot confine 
themselves to techniques and adopt an atti- 
tude of neutrality and withdrawal in the 
face of the central moral issue of our times 
* * * public investigation of universities is 
legitimate and should be frankly met. It 
implies no invasion of academic inde- 
pendence. 

“se * + It follows that, for members of a 
university faculty to refuse to give a rational 
account of their position on vital community 
issues not only cannot be defended by an 

- appeal to academic freedom but, in fact, 
cuts the ground out from under academic 
freedom itself’.” 


Treaties and the Basic Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Columbus Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio, in regard to our treaty 
laws, together with another editorial 
from the San Francisco Chronicle, an 
editorial from the Palladium-Item and 
Sun-Telegram, of Richmond, Ind., and 
an editorial from the San Francisco 
Examiner, on the same subject matter. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch] 


NATION NEEDS BRICKER AMENDMENT To 
MAINTAIN STRENGTH IN WORLD 


It has taken 8 years and 2 elections for 
the American Nation to get the understand- 
ing leadership it needs so badly in its new 
role of arbiter to the world. 

This leadership—the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration—sees the United States not as a non- 
descript (although rich and energetic) mem- 
ber of some vaguely defined community of 
nations in which all is sweetness and light in 
the communal associations of a new era, 
but as the one country able and ready for 
an unprecedented responsibility in the most 
intricate and difficult realms of statesman- 
ship. 

America’s riches are not merely for tossing 
before swine, and her influence is not some- 
thing to be lightly recognized or ignored. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who in the brief 
time since the inauguration, has done so 
much to make clear to the world that he and 
his Department are spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration, has done yeoman work in try- 
ing to make this new conception of Ameri- 
can duty clear to the world. 

The administration's task could be helped 
materially by one more development. If the 
amendment to the Constitution which has 
been proposed by Senator Bricker were to 
be quickly submitted to the States, and rati- 
fied, this country’s strength in world councils 
would be measurably increased. 

As our Constitution now stands, it is sub- 
ject in this new era of world politics, to 
change or even reversal without the consent 
of the people. It can be altered, radically 
and completely, by treaty. It can, therefore, 
be robbed of its strength. 

Under our Constitution, a treaty becomes a 
part of the basic law of the land, once it is 
ratified. And in this era of United Nations 
politics and log rolling this fact means dan- 
ger to the country. 

At least once in our history our Constitu- 
tion has been so changed. Frank E. Holman, 
of Seattle, former president of the American 
Bar Association, in his recent pamphlet, 
Treaty Lawmaking: A Blank Check for 
Writing a New Constitution, cites this in- 
stance, among others: 

In 1913 Congress adopted a conservation 
law. It was signed by the President and so 
became effective. It was later declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that it invaded the reserved powers 
of the States. 

Then, in 1914, the President and Senate 
ratified a migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain. Congress then enacted the same 
conservation law over again for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds. This time the Su- 
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preme Court declared the law constitutional 
simply because it was necessary to enforce 
the provisions of the treaty. 

Senator Bricker, in submitting his pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, wants, 
simply, to prevent this kind of thing hap- 
pening, not with respect to migratory birds, 
nor with similarly harmless or routine mat- 
ters. He wants to prevent treaties which 
might restrict our basic constitutional free- 
doms, such as freedom of the press or of 
speech, from becoming basic law, and from 
applying to America in direct opposition 
to our constitutional guaranties. 

For this country to be freed from the dan- 
ger that faces it in this respect, it needs 
the Bricker amendment. There must never 
be even the remotest possibility that some 
future President or Senate, either through 
ignorance or villainy, can be able to tear up 
our Constitution simply by the device of 
making treaties which nullify it. 

It is but simple, reasonable sanity to write 
this protective limitation on treaties and 
their effects into the law of the land. 

The amendment will not in any way tie 
the hands of our Government in its treaty- 
making powers. It will, in fact, free them, 

What it will do is to make certain that we 
in the United States shall never suffer a loss 
of our basic freedoms because of unexpected 
or sneak attacks on our liberties from hostile, 
outside influences. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle] 
Or TREATIES AND THE Basic Law 


The abrupt and considerable shrinkage of 
this globe, bringing with it considerations of 
collective security and the widespread par- 
ticipation of sovereign nations in interna- 
tional enterprises, has produced an American 
uncertainty now worrying some of the best 
legal minds. 

To remove that uncertainty and allay such 
worries, Senator JoHN Bricker, of Ohio, 
with the support of the American Bar ASSO- 
ciation and many of his colleagues, is pre- 
paring an amendment to our Constitution, 
The amendment is needful because that fun- 
damental document, written in 1787 when 
the world was bigger, did not foresee certain 
latter-day contingencies. It did not, for inə- 
stance, foresee the United Nations. 

Besides being something short of prescient, 
the framers of the Constitution were also 
ambiguous. In one paragraph (art. VI, sec, 
2) they wrote: “This Constitution and the 
laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be as the 
supreme law of the land.” 

Thus we have the basic law of this sover- 
eign Nation asserting that it, and laws made 
under it, are the supreme law of the land, 
and so are treaties. But what if they con- 
flict? What if a treaty should be ratified 
and some of its provisions should be found 
to run counter to the Constitution or to con- 
stitutional laws? Which of the supreme laws 
of the land would then be supreme? 

Our own State of California, some months 
back, seemed to present just such a conflict. 
The State court of appeals held that the 
State alien land law (since repealed) was 
null and void because it conflicted with the 
United Nations Charter, which the Senate 
had ratified as a treaty, and which therefore 
became the supreme law of the land. 

The California Supreme Court subsequent- 
ly nullified the law on quite a different 
ground—holding it unconstitutional—and 
found that the appellate court was in error 
in holding the U. N. Charter was effective 
and controlling. 

So here was direct evidence of ambiguity 
in our basic law, ambiguity such as to throw 
the State’s most experienced jurists out of 
agreement. At once, the cry was heard that 
the very American system of government 
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was in danger, that hastily ratified or per- 
functorily considered treaties might override 
our Constitution and destroy the Bill of 
Rights.. 

The American Bar Association entered the 
situation with a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would provide that no 
treaty conflicting with the Constitution shall 
have any force or effect. The Bricker amend- 
ment (also designed to share the President’s 
power to make agreements in lieu of 
treaties—a design with which we are not here 
concerned) was thereafter proposed. It was 
attacked as undue interference with the ne- 
gotiating duties of the President and the 
State Department, and às unnecessary, since 
the Senate is not likely to ratify any treaty 
that would trample upon our constitutional 
rights. 

But it would hardly be prudent to rely 
upon the “likely” action of some future Sen- 
ate or Executive. The Constitution, as the 
underlying framework of our Government, 
must clearly assert its own supremacy. 

The Bricker amendment is now being 
worked over for submission to the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee. The final draft, it 
is to be hoped, will be such as to permit 
no interference with the proper conduct of 
foreign affairs while removing any doubt that 
the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. 


[From the Richmone (Ind.) Palladium-Item 
and Sun-Telegram] 


BRICKER’S SOUND REASONING 


- The State of Ohio and the people of the 
entire Nation have a defender of the Consti- 
tution in Senator JoHN W. BRICKER. 

An insight into the thinking of this sound 
statesman is revealed in the position Bricker 
has taken on the proposal for a standby 
Federal price, wage, and rent control law. 

He told this newspaper that he opposes 
giving legislative powers to the executive 
branch of the Government. That means that 
he believes the Constitution means what it 
says when it reserves to the Congress the 
right and the duty of writing this Nation’s 
Federal laws. 

Bricker contends that the Congress is 
placing a blank check into the hands of the 
President when it passes a controls law and 
leaves it up to the President to use it when- 
ever he wants to act. z 

— is no justifiable reason for doing 
this. 

Each year the Congress is in session most 
of the time. And as Senator Bricker points 
out, any Member of the Congress could get 
to Washington in a single day’s time, if nec- 
essary, for emergency action. 

Bricker also is correct when he says that 
if conditions of an emergency nature were 
present, it is more than probable that the 
Congress would be in session anyway. 

There is too much delegation of power to 
the White House by the Congress. This sur- 
render of authority by our national legis- 
lators has concentrated dangerous powers in 
the hands of the President. 

As the people of the United States have 
seen, the more power granted to the past two 
Presidents the more they have sought to 
grab, legally or illegally. 

Bricker stands on solid ground when he 
refuses to go along with those who want to 
abdicate their congressional offices. The 
Constitution itself is his authority. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner] 
Tais We NEED 

The American Bar Association has warned 
of a grave danger to our national inde- 
pendence, and to our social and economic 
institutions, which excessive international- 
ism entails. 

Under our own Constitution, a treaty 
when duly ratified becomes the supreme 
law of the. land. Court decisions have in- 
terpreted the clause to set at naught domes< 


tic laws—that is, laws enacted by State 
legislatures, and even by Congress, which 
have nothing at all to do with foreign 
relations. 

The charter of the United Nations has 
been declared to have this nullifying effect. 
Other United Nations agreements, includ- 
ing the convention against genocide and a 
proposed covenant on human rights, would 
alter our legal processes and abrogate stat- 
utes relating to citizenship, commerce, im- 
migration, and labor. 

There are Members of Congress who believe 
that legislation by treaty may be used to 
abridge the Constitution itself, including 
our Bill of Rights. 

We thus confront the prospect of having 
laws written for us, not by our elected legis- 
lators, but by alien interests operating 
through an international organization. 

To protect America, Senator Bricker, of 
Ohio, has introduced in Congress a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution protec- 
tively. It would debar any treaty made by 
the Executive that would infringe upon the 
Constitution or subject American citizens 
to foreign jurisdiction in matters that be- 
long to ourselves alone. 

The Bricker resolution was in fact offered 
to the last Congress. It then had the sup- 
port of 59 Senators—a clear majority—but 
was stymied by New Deal internationalism. 

The same resolution is now before the 83d 
Congress. 

Its adoption, and the consequent sub- 
mission to the States of a suitable constitu- 
tional amendment ought to be expedited and 
should be impeded by no one who is worthy 
of serving in Congress. 


Where Immigration Laws Falter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
will ever succeed in writing an immigra- 
tion law that meets every situation. But 
some thought ought to be given in our 
day to the realities which confront us. 
In the past few weeks, for example, a 
flood of fleeing refugees has swamped 
West Berlin as the unhappy residents of 
the eastern part of the city determine 
that freedom is worth the risk of capture 
by the East German police. Thousands 
of these people are men and women who 
are clearly the victinis of the chance 
which holds us all. They did not ask to 
be placed in the East Berlin sector. They 
did not seek Russian domination. They 
are simply caught up in the web of in- 
ternational politics. 

Many of these people are bitterly op- 
posed to communism. They have seen 
it in action. They know its savagery. 
Yet, when they seek to enter the United 
States, these people will find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to do so. There are 
others who have falsified their place of 
birth or concealed their original names 
to get into the United States as DP’s. 
Many of these people were born in Russia 
but did everything to prevent themselves 
from being repatriated during the after- 
math of the war. They pretended to be 
born elsewhere and came here as dis- 
placed persons. Many of them face de- 
portation charges. 
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Immigration laws make no provision 
for such people. We ought to have some 
degree of flexibility in favor of those 
folks who are sincere, and prove their 
sincerity. Those who risked their necks 
to come to the United States may be good 
risks for the United States. 


Enforcement of Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., relating to enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


We reviewed with considerable interest the 
press reports emanating from the annual 
meeting of the antitrust section of the New 
York Bar Association in New York City a day 
or two ago. 

It is reported that both the Honorable 
CHAUNCEY W. ReeD, Republican, of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and Mr. Lowell B. Mason, Commissioner, 
Federal Trade Commission, addressed the 
group on the antitrust laws. Their remarks, 
as quoted in the press, are of considerable 
interest to small business of this Nation. 
We say this because of the far-reaching 
implications carried in their comments. 

We are pleased, however, that both Mr. 
REED and Mr. Mason stated specifically to 
the group that “there will be no laxity in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws under 
the new administration.” We trust that the 
pledge will be kept. 

Mr. Reep is quoted as stating that “a re- 
examination of the antitrust laws was in 
order.” We in small business will go along 
on that recommendation and assist in any 
such reexamination, providing the examina- 
tion would result in recommendations for 
stricter and more severe penalties for con- 
sistent violations of the antitrust laws. We 
believe that such examination recommending 
increased fines for the violations will not be a 
deterrent to continual violations. A more 
drastic recommendation on this score will 
be in order if the examination of the anti- 
trust laws is to be more productive. 

We have made repeated recommendations 
before the House Judiciary and the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress as to 
needed amendments to strengthen these 
antitrust laws so that all segments of our 
economy would give due respect to the laws 
such as Congress expected the laws to have. 

Mr. Mason is quoted as saying that “The 
Commission could render greater service by 
obtaining voluntary agreement of offenders 
to desist from engaging in unfair trade prac- 
tices.” We look upon that recommendation 
with considerable suspicion and doubt. In- 
dustry has the knowledge and full informa- 
tion of what they may do and what they 
may not do under the antitrust laws. Should 
there be any doubts in their minds, before 
formulating any policy they can easily be as- 
sisted through most competent legal advice. 

Our suspicion as to this recommendation 
is because it might be a new approach to 
giving legal sanction to monopolistic trends. 
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We see nothing in the original laws begin- 
ning with the Sherman Act, which provided 
for any such action. 

Mr. Mason is also reported as recommend- 
ing “a closer alinement with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the battle against monop- 
oly and a more rational division of work 
between the two agencies.” In the first 
instance there never should have been any 
dissension between the two agencies. As we 
evaluate the situation there were differences 
between the two agencies in their approach 
to the antitrust laws, which has resulted in 
nothing being done for the free-enterprise 
system and small business being the loser. 
Furthermore, with reference to this situation 
we have found from experience that there 
has been just plain buck passing on impor- 
tant alleged antitrust violations. In other 
words, you handle it and nothing being done 
by either one. 

The Republican platform pledged to small 
business: “We shall relentlessly protect our 

' free-enterprise system against monopolistic 
and unfair trade practices.” The Democratic 
platform pledged to small business: “We re- 
affirm our belief in the necessity of vigorous 
enforcement of the laws against trusts, com- 
binations, and restraints of trade, which laws 
are vital to the safeguarding of the public 
interest and of small competitive business- 
men against predatory monopolies.” 

We find nothing in the platforms which 
make any recommendation on the enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws such as recommended 
from time to time by Mr. Mason. 

It would strike us that both the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission, and particu- 
larly the latter, should cease their recom- 
mendations and get on the job and enforce 
the laws that Congress authorized them to 
do, so that free enterprise will remain within 
our economy and that 4 million or more 
small-business institutions will know that 
there will be less mere talk and lip service 
such as has been going on for 35 years or 
more, and more vigorous action. This will 
result in respect from both big and small 
business and the public will be the bene- 


ficiary. 


More Than Meets the Eye in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Van Fleet’s return from Korea and his 
pending retirement from active military 
service raise several persistent questions. 
‘The general has stated his opinion that 
an offensive could be undertaken by the 
U. N. forces in Korea with good prospect 
for success. He has obviously differed 
from the policymaking decisions which 
have emanated from Washington for 
the past 2 years in this respect, where 
all instructions have pointed to a hold- 
ing engagement with relatively limited 
forces in action. 

There is clearly more to what is going 
on in Korea than meets the eye. Our 
action there completely unlike the 
American tradition of direct action and 
all-out concentration upon a job to be 
done in the military as in the civilian 
field. Granting the desire for a limita- 
tion of casualties, the military com- 
mander is faced with a choice between 
a war of attrition with a daily toll or 
mounting losses as against the prospect 


of a speedy decision with casualties 
which might prove no greater. 

We are mindful of the peculiar con- 
duct of some of our allies in Korea, nota- 
bly Great Britain, whose policy seems 
to be a forward-backward-side shuffle 
and recognize that it contributes to inde- 
cision. But from all that appears, there 
must be something brewing in Korea. 
Let us hope it is peace. 


Offshore Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Thomas L. Stokes, entitled “Steven- 
son and the Big Oil Grab,” from Mr. 
Stokes’ syndicated column of February 
18, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEVENSON AND THE Bic OIL GRAB—HE WASN'T 
ArrAIp To TELL THE STATES WHERE HE 
Sroop, So He Lost, AND Now THE PUBLIC 
Stranps To LOSE 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It was purely coincidental that Adlai 
Stevenson’s first visit to the Capital since his 
defeat for the Presidency came simultane- 
ously with opening of a legislative battle over 
an issue that played so important a part in 
the 1952 campaign. An issue which, too, had 
he been elected, would have been resolved 
so differently. 

Reference is to the drive now under way 
before both House and Senate committees to 
surrender to the States the valuable offshore 
oil lands from low tide to the 3-mile limit 
which the Supreme Court has ruled are in 
the public domain and belong to all the 
people. 

This coincidence served to dramatize anew 
one of the numerous courageous positions 
taken by Adlai Stevenson in his campaign— 
and one that cost him many votes—as well 
as to dramatize the influence of oil in both 
parties, Democratic and Republican. 

As Democratic presidential candidate, and 
after a thorough study of everything in- 
volved, the then Governor of Illinois came 
out early in his campaign for Federal control 
of this rich part of the public domain, and 
against the advice of some high-placed lead- 
ers of his party. He said, forthrightly, that 
he accepted the decision of the Supreme 
Court which twice had been upheld by 
President Truman in vetoes of State control 
bills. 

An incident hitherto unrevealed meas- 
ures the extent of his political courage. It 
may be recalled that it was announced at his 
Springfield headquarters early in the cam- 
paign that Gov. Allan Shivers, of Texas, who 
was for State control of the offshore oil lands, 
would call upon Governor Stevenson to urge 
his position. Meanwhile, Governor Steven- 
son had assembled information about the 
issue. A visting friend and Government offi- 
cial from Washington who saw Governor 
Stevenson the day before the Shivers’ visit 
found to his surprise when he talked to 
the Democratic candidate that he did not 
intend merely to listen to the Texas Gov- 
ernor and delay his own decision, which is 
the usual routine. No, Governor Stevenson 
had made up his mind, had prepared his own 
views, and would give them to the Texas 
Governor when he talked with the latter. 
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“I have made up my mind, and I think 
the best thing to do is to tell him to his 
face,” he said. 

Which he did, along with a statement to 
the press. 

What happened after that is history. Gov- 
ernor Shivers promptly came out in support 
of General Eisenhower, who previously had 
indicated his stand for State control. Oil, 
which had been active in the prenomination 
campaign for General Eisenhower, now began 
really to shoot the works. It dumped great 
wads of money into the campaign, particu- 
larly in Texas—no one will ever know how 
much. But it paid off handsomely. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson lost two of the States with 
stakes in the offshore oil issue, Texas and 
California, and barely squeaked by in 
Louisiana, the third State involved in this 
giveaway that Congress now is all set to per- 
petrate, and with considerable Democratic 
support as well as the acquiescence of the 
President. It is to be the first major legis- 
lative accomplishment of the new Republican 
administration. 

Governor Shivers himself has been around 
here in the last few days, buzzing about of- 
ficials of the Eisenhower administration and 
Members of Congress obviously to tighten up 
the lines and see that there is no last- 
minute slip. Conservationists are truly ina 
back-to-the-wall battle. They cannot rely 
on all Democrats in this fight. Both Sen- 
ate and House party floor leaders are from 
Texas and enlisted for State control, as are 
some other southern Democrats. The party 
is split wide open. 

A southern Democrat, Senator HOLLAND, 
of Florida, was the first witness before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. Appearing in behalf of his bill for 
State control, sponsored jointly by 39 other 
Senators, he sought to minimize the impor- 
tance of oil in this legislation, saying that 
offshore lands held other potentials and 
stressing the principle of States rights. 

Noted on the front row of the audience as 
the Senator testified, placidly smoking his 
cigar, was Leander Perez, boss of St. Bernard 
and Plaquemines Parishes in Louisiana, who 
holds valuable lease rights in Louisiana’s off- 
shore lands and was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the 1948 Dixiecrat movement 
which oil helped to finance. The Dixiecrat 
element also was prominent in southern 
campaign against Governor Stevenson last 
year. 

Mr. Perez was just one of the interested 
observers in the committee room represent- 
ing oil. The room was so crowded, in fact, 
that the committee itself barely had elbow 
room. It hardly needed the protest of Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, 
about the crowded conditions. That was 
so evident that the committee moved after 
its first session to the commodious caucus 
room. 

It is a two-ring performance, for the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee also 
is holding hearings simultaneously in the 
great rush to get this measure through be- 
fore the public can find out what's happen- 
ing to an important section of its national 
birthright. 

Adlai Stevenson watches with dubious eye, 


Gen. Simon Cameron, Lincoln’s 
Ambassador to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article concerning Gen. Simon 
Cameron, who was at one time a Member 
of the Senate from Pennsylvania. Gen- 
eral Cameron was United States Ambas- 
sador to Russia during the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, and was instrumental in 
negotiating the treaty between the 
United States and Russia relative to the 
purchase of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. STEESE REVEALS ONETIME AREA RESIDENT 
SPARKED RUSSIAN TREATY 

That Gen. Simon Cameron was a political 
giant cannot be denied. That he aided ma- 
terially in the election of Abraham Lincoln 
as the first Republican President of the 
United States is also a matter of history. 
Lincoln rewarded him by appointing him 
Secretary of War in his Cabinet, and later 
sent him to Russia as Ambassador. 

Simon Cameron founded &a political 
dynasty in Pennsylvania, and it withstood 
the attacks of the Independents through the 
years. It is still in existence, now being ad- 
ministered by the assignees of the Cam- 
erons. 

ADOPTED SON 

Now, why should Union County be inter- 
ested in Simon Cameron? As a matter of 
fact, he is an adopted son. His father, 
Charles Cameron, after he had been sold 
out by the constable at Maytown in Lan- 
caster County in 1808, put his family and his 
few remaining goods on a flatboat and poled 
up the Susequehanna River to Lewisburg. 
Here he opened a tailor shop with his son 
William as an apprentice. Simon found his 
way down to Northumberland where he was 
bound out to learn the printing trade. Wil- 
liam remained in Lewisburg and served in 
the War of 1812, and by careful business 
dealings amassed a fortune during his life- 
time. He was the founder and first president 
of the Lewisburg National Bank, which this 
year celebrates its 100th anniversary. (The 
bank by the way, is the proud possessor of a 
portrait of William Cameron, painted in 1840, 
by the celebrated artist, John Francis, then 
a resident of New Berlin, and whose paint- 
ings today are collectors’ items.) Simon 
Cameron after his printing apprenticeship 
went- to Dauphin County, entered politics, 
and also died—a very rich man. 

RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 

Simon Cameron began his political career 
in 1826 when he was appointed the Adju- 
tant General of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Shulze, who was His relative by marriage. 
He moved on up the political ladder, and in 
1845 was elected to the United States Senate. 
He was again elected to that body in 1857 
and served until 1861, when he resigned to 
become Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
Abraham Lincoln. He held this portfolio 
until January of 1862, when he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Russia. 

It is this period in the life of General 
Cameron in which we are particularly in- 
terested. While in Russia as Ambassador, 
he became very friendly with the reigning 
Czar, Alexander II, who had ascended the 
throne in 1855, and who shortly before Cam- 
eron arrived in Russia, had freed the serfs. 
Naturally, he was interested in what Ambas- 
sador Cameron had to tell him about Lin- 
coln's plan to free the slaves in America. 
When the War Between the States broke out, 
this to Czar Alexander was-just another 
revolution, as indeed it was, and he reacted 
accordingly as future events will show. 

Simon Cameron did not remain in Russia 
very long. He returned to America in 1863. 
But his work in Russia, if we are able to be- 


lieve what his descendants tell us, had a 
marked effect on the result of the Civil War, 
and brought to the United States what is 
today its most valuable geographical asset in 
the cold war in which we now seem to be 
engaged. 

Of course, England felt the effect of the 
Northern blockade during the Civil War. 
The textile factories of that nation were in 
need of raw cotton from the South, which 
was bottled up by the Union warships. 
France, too, needed this cotton. It was 
thought by other European powers that Eng- 
land would use her navy to blockade the 
Union ports, and, in September of 1863, six 
Russian warships sailed into the New York 
Harbor and anchored. In October of that 
year, the same number of Russian ships 
sailed into the harbor at San Francisco. It 
was at San Francisco, when the Confederate 
raider ships Alabama and Sumter threatened 
an attack, that the Russian admiral ordered 
his six warships to clear the decks for action. 
The Russian fleets remained at New York and 
San Francisco until in April of 1864, when 
both were ordered to return home. 

Efforts to purchase Alaska from Russia 
were first made in 1854, and again more 
seriously in 1859 during the administration 
of President James Buchanan, but without 
result. 

RETURNS TO SENATE 


In April of 1867, the United States Senate 
gave its advice and consent to a treaty which 
included the purchase of Alaska for the sum 
of $7,200,000, Simon Cameron had returned 
to the Senate in January of that year, and 
was one of the most ardent advocates of the 
purchase. In October of 1867 the formal 
transfer was made. The United States owned 
Alaska, or “American Russia” as it was called. 
Such a treaty would have been laughed at 
50 years later. In fact it would never have 
been made. What it means today, to have 
Alaska a part of the United States, I leave 
to the conjecture of the reader. 

The late James Cameron, grandson of Gen. 
Simon Cameron, told the writer upon several 
occasions, that, while Simon Cameron was 
in Russia as Ambassador, the real ground- 
work for the transfer of Alaska was laid. He 
went even further, and said that General 
Cameron was responsible for the Russian 
fleets coming to American waters. The Dic- 
tionary of American History says very plainly 
that the action of the United States Senate 
in the matter of the purchase of Alaska was 
“out of gratitude for Russia having sent its 
fieet into American waters in 1863.” There 
is no doubt that Senator Cameron had a hard 
time getting Senate action, as many of the 
Senators in 1867 looked upon Alaska as a 
“white elephant.” 

It is a coincidence that both Czar Alex- 
ander II and President Lincoln met death 
at the hands of an assassin. Both had been 
great emancipators in their own countries. 

Simon Cameron continued in the United 
States Senate until 1877, when he resigned 
in favor of his son, J. Donald Cameron, who 
had been Secretary of War under President 
Grant. J. Donald Cameron wore the sena- 
torial toga until 1897 when he passed it on 
to Boies Penrose. The political descendants 
of Penrose hold leadership today in many of 
the counties of Pennsylvania, 

The accompanying picture of Gen. Simon 
Cameron was taken just a few months be- 
fore he died in 1889 at his country home at 
Donegal in Lancaster County. It is a copy 
of a very rare photograph which came to the 
attention of the Pennsylvania State Museum 
during recent historical investigations at 
Maytown. This is the last picture taken of 
the great Pennsylvania statesman, whose 
work in connection with the Russian treaty 
of 1867 means more to the American people 
today than words can ever express. 
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The War Against Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent address delivered by Edward J. Bell, 
administrator of the Oregon Wheat 
Commission, at the sixth annual con- 
ference of the Oregon High School In- 
ternational Relations League, Eugene, 
Oreg., on February 27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 
as follows: 


THE War AGAINST POVERTY 


In preparation for my assignment this 
morning, I have studied the Discussion Guide 
and wish to compliment Professor Schlei- 
cher and the other men who have partici- 
pated in writing it. I hope you have all 
studied these lessons and that you will gain 
as much from them as I have. 

I also reread another book, The Only War 
We Seek. This was written by a man named 
Arthur Goodfriend. It is a book about the 
billion people who live in what we call un- 
derdeveloped lands. It tells us how we Amer- 
icans need to think and to act if we are to 
play effectively the role which history has 
assigned to us. I hope you will all have a 
chance to read this book, also. 

The title of Mr. Goodfriend’s book is taken 
from a statement made by President Truman 
on May 24, 1951, when he said, “The only 
kind of war we seek is the good old fight 
against man’s ancient enemies—poverty, 
disease, hunger, and illiteracy.” I want to 
talk with you for a little while this morn- 
ing about this age-old war and what our 
friends and allies across the sea are doing 
to win it. We hear and read a lot nowa- 
days about what Americans are doing and 
how much money we are spending all over 
the world. We don’t hear or read nearly 
enough about what other folks are doing. 
We hear and read about our scientific ad- 
vances and mechanical progress. We often 
overlook or do not know about the well- 
trained, cultured scientists in other lands 
who are also making valuable contributions. 
We need to know more about these men and 
women and the government officials and 
the schoolteachers and social workers and 
the people in thousands of villages who have 
enlisted in the army of mankind to fight in 
the war against poverty. 

It is appropriate that we call our program 
one of technical cooperation rather than to 
speak of aid as though the benefits flowed 
only in one direction. Many American scien- 
tists return from a few years’ service abroad, 
greatly enriched by their experiences and 
greatly benefited from what they have 
learned from their fellow scientists in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

In fact, we have to be a little careful how 
we talk about backward, underdeveloped 
countries. I happened to be in the Philip- 
pines in 1949 when the point 4 idea was 
being discussed. One of the Filipinos asked 
me, “What is this point 4?” I told him 
that we were going to make our technical 
knowledge and know-how available to the 
backward, underdeveloped people of the 
world. I then discovered this man had a 
doctor’s degree from Harvard University. He 
was the manager of a hemp plantation and 
told me that they already knew how to 
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control the mosaic disease that was so se- 
rious. He had almost eliminated this dis- 
ease on his plantation. He said they didn’t 
need another technician so much as some- 
one like an agricultural extension agent 
who could get the smaller planters around 
them to control the disease so it would not 
spread to the healthy plantings. It was my 
pleasure, 2 years later, to witness a group 
of Filipinos with the advice of Dr. Otto 
Reinking of Cornell University, actually bring 
the mosaic disease under control in that 
area, 

This is one of many, many instances which 
show that we have a lot of capable allies 
in the war we are waging, if we will only 
put ourselves in the proper attitude of mind 
to work with them. It is well, also, for us 
to remember that the ancestors of people in 
many countries which we call underdevel- 
oped today, were civilized, cultured men and 
women when our ancestors were barbarians, 
roaming the woods of Europe. 

So we speak of technical cooperation as 
a partnership undertaking in which the local 
people and advisers from abroad work to- 
gether to achieve results of ‘benefit to us 
all. It has been emphasized in our Discus- 
sion Guide that technical assistance and 
cooperation is not limited to the United 
States Government. The United Nations has 
a very extensive program throughout the 
world in agriculture, public health, educa- 
tion, and finance. Many private agencies 
such as the Ford Foundation, the Near East 
Foundation, churches, and other groups also 
participate. Then a number of colleges and 
universities have established cooperative re- 
lationships with similar institutions in other 
countries. For example, the Oklahoma A. 
and M. College is cooperating in the im- 
provement of agricultural practices in Ethi- 
opia; the University of Arizona has a con- 
tract for similar work in Iraq; Cornell has 
signed a contract with the Agricultural 
College of the University of the Philippines, 
and Michigan State College has a contract 
with Colombia. 

In describing point 4 activities in 35 of 
the world’s underdeveloped areas this month, 
Stanley Andrews, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, outlined some of the program’s basic 
precepts in the following words: ; 

“Point 4 is essentially a program of teach- 
ing and showing. Its aim is to support 
the efforts of those who want to help them- 
selves by sharing with them our technical 
skills. 

“Point 4 technicians do not go anywhere 
uninvited. The initiative for any technical- 
cooperation program must come from the 
government of the participating country. 

“Point 4 is not attempting to make the 
world—or any part of it—into our own image. 
In any point 4 program, our way of doing 
things must be adapted to the resources, 
skills, traditions, and customs of the people 
it serves. 

“Point 4 is not a give-away program. Par- 
ticipating countries must bear a part of the 
cost of their point 4 programs. On the aver- 
age, these countries are contributing nearly 
$3 for each $1 we spend.” 

It is also the policy of the United States 
to encourage the flow of private capital into 
the underdeveloped areas. Under the Act 
for International Development, the United 
States Government does not supply the large 
amounts of capital needed to finance long- 
range construction and development proj- 
ects. Where such capital is needed, cooperat- 
ing governments are encouraged and aided 
in seeking necessary financing from private 
investors, both local and foreign, or from 
established lending agencies such as the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development or the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States. Surveys by American and 


local experts often ‘point the way for sound 
and feasible power plants, irrigation works, 
factories, and other construction of a per- 
manent nature.- 

You have already read about the scope of 
our technical cooperation in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. The TCA of the 
State Department is working.in 35 countries 
of Latin America, the Near East, Africa, and 
the Far East. This agency has about 1,400 
advisers and experts in various fields. Each 
year about 1,000 technicians and leaders from 
other countries come to the United States 
for observation and advanced training not 
available in their own lands. The foregoing 
figures do not include the programs in For- 
mosa, Indochina, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land where. similar activities are carried on 
by the Mutual Security Agency. 

Now, if you should go to one of these 
countries about which we are studying, what 
conditions would you find? It isa little hard 
to generalize among areas so widespread 
around the world, but there are a few situa- 
tions which are more or less common among 
underdeveloped countries. 

First, you would probably find that about 


one-sixth of the people live in towns and- 


cities and about five-sixths in villages and 
depend on farming for their living. In the 
United States, it is just the opposite, about 
five-sixths live in towns and cities and one- 
sixth live on farms, 

Second, the farms are very small. Most 
families hardly produce enough to eat, es- 
specially when they have to give the land- 
lord from one-third to one-half of the crop. 

Third, the yields of their crops are very 
low. In many countries you will find col- 
leges and experiment stations where scien- 
tists have developed varieties of rice or corn 
or wheat that will yield far better than the 
varieties the farmers are planting. You will 
also find entomologists who know quite a 
bit about the insect pests which destroy the 
crops every year. You will find plant pa- 
thologists who have studied the diseases 
which attack the farmers’ grain. You will 
immediately be impressed with the need for 
some kind of organization to get this knowl- 
edge out in such a manner that the practical 
farmer can and will make use of it. You will 
also be pleased to find that the leaders in 
most countries are beginning to see this need 
and that they are beginning to do something 
about it. 

Fourth, there is both unemployment and 
underemployment. You will find millions 
of people who have work to do when crops 
are to be planted and again when crops are 
to be harvested, and little to do in between. 
You will find thousands of people willing to 
work as household servants for little or 
nothing in order to have something to eat 
and a place to sleep. 

Fifth, you will find low prices to the farm- 
ers when they have anything to sell and low 
wages for workers when there is anything 
for them to do. But you will also see high 
prices in the retail markets when housewives 
go to buy and you will find that rents and in- 
terest rates are also high. 

Sixth, land has often been considered the 
only safe investment. There are many 
wealthy men in all these countries who have 
kept their money invested in land rather 
than to put it into the less remunerative 
and more hazardous investments of sawmills, 
mines, factories, stores, power plants, and 
other phases of industrial development. Be- 
cause men with money have been reluctant 
to finance factories and stores, people in 
these countries have to buy imported arti- 
cles from abroad, commerce is carried on by 
foreigners, and natural resources are either 
not being utilized or are being exploited by 
people who live somewhere else. 

Seventh, natura! resources are often waste- 
fully used. Timber and minerals are fre- 
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quently harvested for the benefit of a few 
people—usually foreigners. There is little or 
no conservation of land or water. Some 
areas are heavily populated; others are 
sparsely settled. You will see dense tropical 
forests with beautiful stands of usable tim- 
ber and, not for away, large areas from which 
all trees were cut centuries ago. You will 
wonder how these things happened and you 
will find fairly logical explanations if you 
will take the time and trouble to learn the 
history, culture, and traditions of the people 
with whom you are talking. 

Eighth, you will find sickness, ignorance, 
and superstition, but you will also find peopte 
who, in spite of all their adversities, are 
friendly and kind and who are ready to join 
you in the war against poverty if you can 
help them find the way. You will find— 
what few Americans realize—that most of 
the 1 billion boys and girls and men and 
women in the underdeveloped areas have 
never had a chance to go to school. You will 
find a passion for learning wherever you go; 
people who want to know how to improve 
tkeir living conditions and who want an 
education, not only for their children but 
also for themselves. As you get better ac- 
quainted, you will see that lack of informa- 
tion, sickness, and hunger go hand in hand. 
Because people are not informed, they become 
sick; because they are sick, they cannot pro- 
duce enough food; because they are hungry, 
they get sick. You will find that education 
is often the first step in breaking this vicious 
cycle and starting the people up the path of 
community improvement. 

Next, let us consider briefly what the folks 
in those countries are doing to correct exist- 
ing conditions. Usually, the leaders think 
first of helping get more food. This means 
helping the farmer obtain better implements 
or better varieties or better breeding stock. 
It means getting them to use higher yielding 
varieties, control insect pests and plant dis- 
eases, improve their irrigation systems, and 
follow improved farming methods. The re- 
sults of these types of activities are already 
apparent and the work is only in its initial 
stages, 

Industrial development is slower than 
agricultural improvements. Factories must 
have power and raw materials. Sometimes 
these are hard to get. Many countries do not 
have the coal and iron that gave Germany, 
England, and the United States their start 
in the industrial revolution. But the situ- 
ation is by no means hopeless, Many coun- 
tries we now call underdeveloped were 
the birthplaces of weaving, pottery, glass- 
making, metal working, and many other 
skills of modern civilization. Perhaps 
American capital and their know-how 
will enable them to recapture their former 
leadership in these arts and crafts. 

Japan is a good example of a country that 
has developed an industrial society within 
the past century. Prior to 1850, Japan had 
closed the door on all influences of the out- 
side world. With the “open door” policy 
of the Meiji period, the Japanese built fac- 
tories and railroads. They became one of 
the world’s largest producers of hydroelec- 
tric power. You will note that they are not 
included in your list of “underdeveloped” 
countries, but have taken their place among 
the modern industrial nations of the world. 
Incidentally, they developed their industries 
before there was any United States aid 
other than private loans from regular com- 
mercial sources. Since the surrender in 
1945, the Japanese have received a lot of 
help from the United States, but I am 
speaking here about the development that 
took place before World War II to illus- 
trate what might be possible elsewhere. 

In the Philippines we see cement facto- 
ries, a modern glass factory, breweries, bote 
tling works, a jute mill making sugar bags, 
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canneries, tánneries, and many other small 
industries in the making. People in the 
villages are finding markets for hats, hand- 
bags, baskets, and all manner of products of 
their cottage industries. The Filipinos are 
also building two big power plants, one at 
Maria Christina Falls on Mindanao and one 
in northern Luzon. Professor Walters men- 
tions in our Disċussion Guide the difficulty 
of obtaining financing for industrial devel- 
opment in the Philippines. A lot of the 
capital can and will and should come from 
wealthy Filipinos. A recent report of the 
Mutual Security Agency also states that on 
December 4, 1952, the Export-Import Bank 
had concluded arrangements for a $5 million 
line of credit to the Philippines for loans to 
small industrial enterprises. These loans 
will supplement large development loans 
like those made for hydroelectric projects. 

You can see that I am optimistic about 
the possibilities for industrial development 
in the underdeveloped countries. The war 
against poverty might never be won without 
it. It is difficult to see how 80 percent of 
the people of any country can be adequately 
employed in producing food, fiber, and other 
raw materials. Our own progress has been 
possible because we built factories and rail- 
roads and learned how to produce food and 
fiber with a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. 

Speaking of underdeveloped countries, 
how about the United States in 1789? We 
were certainly an underdeveloped country 
then. And didn’t it take a lot of nerve for 
a European capitalist to make loans for this 
underdeveloped country to build those fac- 
tories and railroads and the other things we 
had to have? Do American businessmen and 
financiers have any less courage and imag- 
ination than European capitalists had 160 
years ago? For further reading on this sub- 
ject of private investment abroad and the 
challenge to American businessmen in the 
world of today, you should read the speech 
made by Mr. Eric Johnston at San Francisco 
on September 24, 1952. (See Department of 
State Publication 4751, Economic Coopera- 
tion Series 34, October 1952.) 

No discussion of the war against poverty 
would be complete without mentioning the 

that are being done to reduce sick- 
ness and illiteracy and to bring about social 
and economic reforms. I fear I have already 
spent too much time talking about physical 
production. It is pretty hard to talk to 
people about producing more when they 
are sick or undernourished or uneducated 
and when they see no hope of improving their 
way of life. Recognizing that increased pro- 
duction depends upon proper incentives, 
leaders in most countries have started pro- 
grams of public health, education, land re- 
form, and community improvement. Time 
does not permit a detailed discussion of 
these programs. I shall only say that lead- 
ers in many lands are beginning to realize 
that the material wealth of a nation cannot 
be increased unless the people who produce 
that wealth are healthy, educated, properly 
paid, and have some hope for the future. 

Now, just a word about the significance 
of this entire program—and for a moment 
let us try to put ourselves in the place of 
the people in other countries. They look 
at the United States as a rich nation—the 
richest nation on earth—and they also look 
upon the United States as a nation of prac- 
tical businessmen. I wonder what they think 
when they see this great, rich nation coming 
over there, spending its money, and when 
they see Americans, whom they know live 
in good houses and have a high standard of 
living at home, going out through the 
swamps and the farmlands and the tropical 
forests, working hard to help them solve their 
problems. Unless they understand what 
benefit all this is to us, they are very apt 
to get suspicious of our motives and our ob- 
jectives, just as we would be very suspicious 
if we should see the richest man in any of 


our towns going down Main Street some 
morning handing out $100 bills. 

So it is important that we, as well as the 
people with whom we are allied in this war 
against , give serious thought to what 
benefit all this is to the United States. Per- 
haps we can put it in these terms: We in the 
United States are a strong, free, and inde- 
pendent nation, and we intend to remain so. 
We have found out by our experience that 
in the world of today it is not possible for 
us to remain strong, free, and independent 
without the help of strong, free, and inde- 
pendent neighbors. With modern methods 
of transportation and communication, the 
world has grown so small that we are all 
neighbors wherever we live. We need the 
help of the free nations of Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas in order to maintain our free- 
dom and independence from the forces of 
aggression which will destroy us unless we 
all work together. So it is very important, 
from our standpoint, that the free nations 
of the world become strong, free, and inde- 
pendent. 

Now another point which goes right along 
with these considerations is that no nation 
can become strong, free, and independent 
without local support. It is not possible for 
a nation to have a stable government unless 
the men and women and boys and girls who 
live in the villages feel that they have some- 
thing worth defending from their stand- 
point in their present way of life. 

A study of conditions in the villages 
shows that the basic problems cannot be 
solved by Americans—that increasing food 
and fiber production and correcting living 
conditions in the villages, if it is to be done 
at all, is going to be done by the people who 
live there. It is also evident that the money 
needed is, in many cases, in the form of local 
currencies rather than in dollars. We do 
need dollars to pay for materials and equip- 
ment from overseas. It is necessary to find 
dollars to pay for the imported items. But 
hiring the labor and purchasing materials 
and supplies within the country is done 
through appropriations of local currency by 
the host governments. It is not only neces- 
sary that we have local currency as well as 
dollars but the important part of the job 
is being done by the local people with the 
advice and counsel of Americans. It is not 
being done by Americans and it cannot be 
done by us. 

This is my interpretation of a foreign pol- 
icy based on what President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles call “enlightened self-inter- 
est.” Our attitude is not that we are un- 
willing to do things for other people. In 
fact, it is often much easier to build a dam 
or drain a swamp or run a factory or reor- 
ganize a school system than it is to teach 
other folks how to do these things. Ameri- 
cans have a definite place in the programs 
for developing and strengthening the nations 
of the free world. Our ability to work to- 
gether for a common purpose, our ability to 
get things done, our genuine interest in the 
welfare of the common man, and what we as 
a nation have learned in the past 163 years, 
are all very valuable to the people with whom 
we are cooperating. But we have also 
learned over the years that permanent im- 
provement and lasting progress come only 
when people do things for themselves. This 
requires patience and unde’ which 
we are also learning as we fight in the war 
against poverty. 

This same principle of self-help is espe- 
cially important where money is needed. If 
a proposed dam or factory cannot be fi- 
nanced by commercial loans, perhaps it is 
not a practical undertaking. If the wealthy 
people in a country will not put their own 
money into a project, we who live thousands 
of miles away should certainly investigate 
it very carefully before we make the invest- 
ment. We often discover that many condi- 
tions have to be corrected before the project 
itself can accomplish any practical benefit 
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to the people it is intended to serve. When 
conditions are favorable, money for invest- 
ment is usually available. I realize, of 
course, that this is not as simple as it sounds 
but it is a goal worth seeking. 

In the introduction to this course, we have 
quoted from point 4 of the foreign policy of 
the United States as presented by President 
‘Truman on January 20, 1949. I should like 
to close by reading point 4 of our foreign 
policy as stated by President Eisenhower on 
February 2, 1953: 

“4. The policy we pursue will recognize 
the truth that no single country, even one so 
powerful as ours, can alone defend the liberty 
of all the nations threatened by Communist 
aggression from without or subversion from 
within. Mutual security means effective 
mutual cooperation. For the United States, 
this means that as a matter of common sense 
and national interest, we shall give help to 
other nations in the measure that they strive 
earnestly to do their full share of the com- 
mon task. No wealth of aid could compen- 
sate for poverty of spirit. The heart of every 
free nation must be honestly dedicated to the 
preserving of its own independence and se- 
curity.” 


Offshore Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Offshore Oil,” published in the 
New York Times of March 2, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFSHORE OIL 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
has now affirmed before committees of both 
House and Senate the administration's belief 
that the coastal States and not the Federal 
Government should have title to undersea 
oil found within their historic offshore 
boundaries. While Mr. McKay did not take 
so extreme a position as that assumed by 
some States-rights advocates, he still would 
give the States undisputed ownership and 
control of a vital natural resource that in 


.our view belongs to the people of all the 


Nation. 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
Federal Government has paramount rights 
and full dominion over the disputed area 
and President Truman has twice vetoed a 
quitclaim bill handing it over to the States. 
We have repeatedly endorsed the position 
expressed by Court and President, and ar- 
gued for continued Federal control of the 
offshore oil resources. While we regret that 
the new administration does not share our 
view on this subject, we still believe that 
it is a disservice to the Nation and a danger- 
ous precedent to hand this property over to 
those States that happen to border the un- 
derwater areas where the oil has been found, 

From Secretary McKay's testimony it ap- 
pears that the administration is limiting its 
advocacy of State ownership of undersea 
lands to the area within the traditional 3- 
mile limit, except that in the case of Texas 
and the west coast of Florida the boundary 
is set (for historical reasons) at 1014 miles. 
What international complications may arise 
from this ement remains to be seen. 
But at least the Secretary was not prepared 
to concede the States any rights to mineral 
deposits in the vast area of the Continental 
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Shelf beyond these limits—in contrast to the 
proposal of Senator DANIEL, of Texas, who 
would return royalties to the States even 
from oil wells 50 or 100 miles out to sea. 

It has frequently been contended by 
spokesmen for the States that the Federal 
claim to offshore oil somehow clouded State 
title to land underneath inland waters and 
to built-up land along ocean fronts. We do 
not think this is or ever was a danger, and 
in any case simple legislation on which 
everyone would have agreed could have taken 
care of it. There is, however, a danger in 
precisely the opposite direction. 

If the States righters have their appetites 
whetted by success in obtaining offshore oil, 
we fear attempts might be made to pry other 
valuable national properties loose from Fed- 
eral control. For instance, there are those 
who want to give to the States the minerals 
(notably oil) under the federally controlled 
public domain. Efforts have long been afoot 
to consolidate private rights in national 
grazing lands. Longing eyes are cast at the 
national forests. It is reassuring to hear Sec- 
retary McKay specifically reject any exten- 
sion of the offshore-oil principle to federally 
owned lands in the interior; but Secretaries 
change and a precedent will have been estab- 
lished too close for comfort. We would like 
to see the administration reconsider its po- 
sition 6n offshore oil. 


Voting Record of Brillion, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
the Lions Club of Brillion, Wis., showing 
the outstanding voting record of the 
people of that town. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lions CLUB, 
Brillion, Wis., February 20, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE SENATOR: We note that 
there has been considerable discussion and 
mentions made of the fine records that towns 
and cities in the State of Wisconsin posted 
in getting out the vote in the recent presi- 
dential election. We are at the Brillion 
Lions Club having the cooperation of the 
local Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
American Legion, and fire department also 
put forth effort in order to get out as many 
votes as possible. 

We feel that even some cities in the area 
had 98 percent or thereabouts of registered 
voters getting out to the polls that we may 
have done just as good if not better. In 
our small city every voter who is eligible 
was taken into consideration and contacted 
and we got 95.2 percent of the eligible voters 
in the city, not registered voters but eligible, 
to turn out. In other words, we got 889 out 
of 934 that were eligible. 

We feel that this is a very good turnout 
and our attempts well rewarded and we cer- 
tainly think that Brillion along with some 
of the other cities should receive recognition 
for such a record. House-to-house contacts, 
placecards, posters, and a contest among the 
Lions Club members in which the Lions liv- 
ing in each of our three wards were assigned 
to a certain team were the contributing fac- 
tors to our success. The winner was the 


third ward with 98 percent of the eligible 
voters of that ward turning out. 

We know that this information is a little 
late, but because many of our neighboring 
cities are receiving recognition for records 
that we feel are no better than ours, we give 
you this information for what it’s worth. 

Yours truly, 
BRILLION Lions CLUB, 
LESTER A. BERKHOLTZ, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Treaties and Domestic Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made by Mr. Philip B. Perlman, of 
Maryland, before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
considering Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


During the last session of the 82d Con- 
gress, a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary had before it for con- 
sideration Senate Joint Resolution 130, in- 
troduced by Senator Bricker, proposing a 
new article to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the making of treaties and 
executive agreements. The proposed article 
was the subject of hearings at which its sub- 
mission was opposed, and strongly opposed, 
by the interested executive departments of 
the Government. The proposed article re- 
mained in committee at the end of the 
session, and so did not come to a vote. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1, introduced at 
this session, is a modified version of the 
proposal considered by the 82d Congress. 
The amendments now being considered elimi- 
nate some of the objections made to Senate 
Joint Resolution 130, but it still appears to 
be both unnecessary and a source of future 
difficulty and trouble for the Nation. 

During the period when Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 130 was being considered, I filed, as 
Solicitor General on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, a statement as to the views 
at that time of the Department. That 
statement contained a discussion of the 
origin of the provisions relating to treaty- 
making, and showed with what care they 
were debated and written during the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The reasons still 
seem to be applicable. We were, at the time 
our study was made, unable to agree with 
the sponsors of the proposed new article 
that there was any sufficient cause to amend 
the Constitution of the United States so 
as to limit the treatymaking powers of the 
Nation, the authority of the Senate over 
the making of treaties, and the authority 
of the President, as exercised since the 
founding of the Republic, to make executive 
agreements. 

The substantial revisions made in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 do not eliminate the ob- 
jections made to the proposal which was 
abandoned. In fact, although less compli- 
cated in substance, it would introduce 
confusion and uncertainty in our foreign 
relations, would limit in many important 
respects the ability of the executive depart- 
ments to negotiate treaties for submission 
to the Senate, and would nullify the appli- 
cability of the great body of precedents and 
interpretations built up by the President, 
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the Senate, and the courts over the long 
period of years since the Constitution was 
first ratified by the States. 

Section 1 of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would invalidate any provision of a treaty 
which denies or abridges any right enumer- 
ated in the Constitution. If this provision 
is intended to assert the supremacy of the 
Constitution over treaties, it is unnecessary, 
because the section would merely state 
what the law is and always has been. If, 
on the other hand, it is construed to have 
some other meaning, then the section will 
invite searches from time to time, as con- 
troversies over particular -provisions of 
treaties may arise, to discover just what 
rights are enumerated in the Constitution, 
and just how or to what extent, if any, they 
are affected by a provision of a treaty. Argu- 
ments will be made as to the existence of 
private or even public rights, presumably 
to be immunized and isolated from any rela- 
tionship whatever to the economic, political, 
or social status of the Nation as it may be 
affected by agreements with other sovereign 
powers. 

Section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
contains restrictions on the treaty-making 
powers which seem to be in derogation of the 
authority of the United States to function 
as one of the sovereign powers of the world. 
It is a provision of the character which a 
despotic sovereign might impose upon & 
satellite country, but certainly no such pro- 
vision has any place in the Constitution of 
the United States. It provides that “No 
treaty shall authorize or permit any foreign 
power or any international organization to 
supervise, control or adjudicate rights of 
citizens of the United States within the 
United States enumerated in this Constitu- 
tion or any other matter essentially within 
the jurisdiction of the United States.” This 
section, if it become part of the Constitu- 
tion, would immediately throw doubt—if it 
would not prohibit it entirely—on the au- 
thority of the United States to enter into 
international engagements for restrictions 
on the use of atomic energy, for general dis- 
armament, and for other treaties through 
which wars may be outlawed and prevented, 
and peace—enduring peace—may some day 
shower its blessings upon mankind. These 
goals, if and when reached, will require ef- 
fective international inspection. It was on 
that very point that efforts to limit the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes failed, 
The United States advocated international 
inspection as an imperatively needed guar- 
antee that there would be no violations of 
disarmament terms and conditions, but the 
Soviet Union objected, and the effort had to 
be postponed. If the time is ever ripe again 
to confer such a boon on all the peoples of 
the world, the United States would be pro- 
hibited under the provisions of section 2 
from participating. It is indisputable that 
without our participation there could be 
no restrictions on the manufacture of atomic 
and other weapons of war. It is unthinkable 
that section 2 could be seriously considered 
at any time, and especially during a period 
when the free peoples of the world are living 
in an era of cold and hot wars, with the 
fear of total conflict mounting day by day. 

I emphasize the injury to the United 
States in its efforts to bring about world- 
wide peace from the provisions of section 2 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1. But that is 
not the sole objection, although it may be 
by far the most important. The section 
would prohibit participation by the United 
States in international control or inspection 
under treaties to limit the production, man- 
ufacture, and use of narcotics. Then, too, 
the section may operate to interfere with the 
effective enforcement of international meas- 
ures against white slavery, and it may ad- 
versely affect measures for the extradition of 
criminals. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to the members of this subcommittee 
that the language through which the prohi- 
bition against the exercise by foreign powers 
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and international organizations of authority 
over rights of citizens of the United States 
within the United States may be susceptible 
of diferent interpretations. For example, it 
is not clear whether the restriction applies 
solely to rights within the United States of 
citizens within the States. And as others 
have indicated, if it applies to citizens out- 
side of the United States, treaties for recip- 
rocal nondiscriminatory treatment would be 
invalid in some instances. 

I call this committee’s attention to the 
report on this proposed article made within 
the past few days to the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association by the sec- 
tion of international and comparative law. 
The report was presented by Chief Judge 
John J. Parker, of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit, one of the most 
eminent legal scholars in the Nation, who is 
regarded as one of our finest judges. I be- 
lieve that the section of international and 
comparative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has in excess of 1,000 members. The 
report is critical of each section of the pro- 
posed article, and enumerates other ambi- 
guities in section 2. 

Section 3 has already raised doubts, both 
as to its meaning and application, in the 
minds of recognized authorities on consti- 
tutional and international law. It provides 
that “A treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through 
the enactment of appropriate legislation by 
the Congress.” The report of the section of 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association asks, “What does 
‘effective as internal law’ mean? If, pursuant 
to treaty (or executive agreement) the 
United States and Great Britain agreed ona 
blockade of a third country and an American 
steamship company asserted the blockade as 
a defense in a court in the United States for 
nonperformance of a contract, would the de- 
fense be unavailable if the treaty (or execu- 
tive agreement) had not been supplemented 
by act of Congress?” 

Section 4 embodies an effort to restrict 
the making of executive agreements. These, 
in the future, if the article becomes part of 
the Constitution, are to be made only in 
the manner and to the extent prescribed by 
law, and are to’ be subject to the proposed 
limitations on treaties and the making of 
treaties. 

The report of the section of international 
and comparative law of the American Bar 
Association, presented by Judge Parker, and 
signed by him and by Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., 
chairman, and Wilder Lucas, secretary, con- 
tains a rather detailed treatment of these 
provisions, with a statement of the reasons 
why they are objectionable. I shall not 
restate them here. I am aware of the fears 
which have been expressed in recent years 
concerning the possibility of abuse of the 
power of the President to make agreements 
with foreign powers and organizations. I 
submit that there is no substantial basis 
for such fears, and that history does not 
support the arguments which have been 
advanced in support of the proposal to 
undermine and limit the authority of the 
President to act in time of grave emergency. 
We are living in dangerous times, when the 
power to act must sometimes be exercised 
without delay to protect the national safety, 
We keep repeating to each other that the 
power to act in time of emergency must be 
vested somewhere, especially under condi- 
tions where other nations do act without 
debate and without notice to the rest of 
the world. The Constitution has given it 
to the President, and nobody suggests any 
other agency. I submit that we ought not— 
we must not—limit the power of the Chief 
Executive to make such agreements with 
foreign powers or organizations as have 
been made in the past. Congress has au- 
thority to decline to be bound by any such 
agreements, to refuse whatever appropri- 
ations may be necessary to put them into 


effect, or to repudiate and nullify them 
entirely by appropriate action. There is 
more reason to fear that the absence of such 
power, or the limitations and handicaps 
upon the exercise of such power by the 
President, may in the long run prove more 
detrimental to the people of the country 
than the continuance of the present situ- 
ation—a situation which has been un- 
changed since the Republic first began to 
function. 

Section 4 and the other sections of the 
proposed article reflect the fears of the pe- 
riod. Senate Joint Resolution 1 in this Con- 
gress, and Senate Joint Resolution 130 in the 
82d Congress, were created by fears of what 
the President and what two-thirds of the 
Senate may do. Until recently such ob- 
jections as were voiced to the provisions in 
the Constitution for the making of treaties 
were based on the reluctance of the Senate 
to give its approval to treaty proposals. 
Some people urged that the treaty authority 
be broadened and made more responsive to 
current ideas and desires. The will of a 
majority of the Senate, and perhaps of a 
majority of the people of the country, has 
been defeated by less than a majority of the 
Members of the United States Senate. In 
that way we were kept out of the League 
of Nations, Whether for good or for bad, 
that decision was made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, and was 
accepted by the American people. Move- 
ments to reduce the number of votes needed 
for ratification of treaties, and to add ap- 
proval by the House, were resisted. This 
present proposal to limit the treaty-making 
power of the Nation, to restrict the authority 
of Senate over treaties, and to curtail the 
power of the President to make executive 
agreements in matters concerning foreign 
affairs, should also be resisted—I hope with 
like effect. I believe that the people of the 
United States are willing to continue to 
trust the President and the United States 
Senate to guard their interests in such mat- 
ters. The record shows they have done it 
well. There is no valid reason, with the his- 
tory you have made, and your predecessors 
have made, to tear out of the Constitution 
the provisions written into it by the Found- 
ing Fathers, and to attempt to substitute 
written evidence that the Senate of the 
United States is afraid to trust itself to con- 
tinue to exercise the powers vested in it for 
more than a century and a half, 


.Taft-Hartley Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith discussion of 
my proposal on Taft-Hartley revision 
before House Committee on Education 
and Labor: 

Chairman MCCONNELL. The, members 
would like to ask some questions. I will start 
with Mr. Gwinn, 7 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ropes, the part of your 
testimony that I heard when I came in was 
expressed with some force, that you thought 
it was not good for the chamber of com- 
merce and other elements in the city of 
Jackson, wasn't it, Alabama, to express 
themselves against the organization of the 
union? 


Mr. RHODES. Did I say that? 
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Mr. Gwinn. Or to take action of the kind 
that was taken against the organization of 
that plant. 

Mr. RHODES. That is different. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that right? 

Mr. RHODES. Yes. I think the kind of ac- 
tion they took was very unfair. I wonder if 
you think it was fair. Was it fair for the 
chamber of commerce to do what I reported 
in this statement? Do you think it was, Mr. 
Gwinn? 

Mr. Gwinn. I gathered that they opposed 
the organization. 

Mr. RHODES. They had a right to oppose, 
but did they have a right to resort to such 
means? 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I am sorry to say I did 
not catch the means they used; I just as- 
sumed that they were doing what they had a 
right to do, to express themselves against 
organizing. 

Mr. RHODES. They have such right. Under 
this law the chamber of commerce has a 
right to do what I reported because there is 
no law to prevent them from doing such 
things. I think it is very unfair. 

Mr, Gwinn. Do you think we ought to have 
a law or make the Taft-Hartley law so that 
outside pressures of any kind would be pre- 
vented where a plant is in the business of 
organizing or not organizing? . 

Mr. RHopes. No, Mr. GwINN, I do nvt think 
that. I think it would be well if the cham- 
ber of commerce wot.ld have a debate on the 
issue and would have both sides discussed. 
But when they organize goon squads or when 
they organize even their own members to 
bring threats and create fear in the hearts 
of workers ugainst the right to organize, I 
say that is most unfair. Certainly there 
should be a law to protect the victims of 
that kind of action. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, following the same line 
of argument, you would argue that outside 
organizing groups that might be sent down 
to Jackson by the CIO shculd be prevented 
from coming into town? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, I do not think that they 
should be prevented from coming into town 
as long as they carry on activities that are 
fair and decent. I do not think that they 
should be permitted to resort to undemo- 
cratic and un-American practices as the 
chamber of commerce did. If the CIO, A. F. 
of L., or any group resorts to goon tactics or 
that kind of activity, it is wrong, I am op- 
posed to that sort of thing. But I certainly 
am opposed to the kind of practice that was 
used in Jackson by the chamber of com- 
merce, and especially to protect a firm like 
Vanity Fair. That firm has a terrible record 
for being unscrupulous and has never shown 
any sincere interest in their employees or in 
any community in which they operate. I 
think it is most unfair for the chamber of 
commerce to do what they did in Jackson, 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not compare the 
size and power of the chamber of commerce 
of the city of Jackson to the size and power 
of the CIO who was doing the organizing, 
would you? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think the CIO is weak in 
comparison to the chamber of commerce, in 
every way, especially in economic strength; 
The chamber of commerce is not only in 
Jackson, just as the CIO is not only in Jack- 
son. It is all over the Nation. And when 
you compare the naticnal CIO with the 
chamber cf commerce in JacKson you are not 
making a very good comparison. Let us com- 
pare the CIO with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. And then I say that it 
is very weak in comparison, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. BARDEN. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. RHopeEs, would you point 
out any particular section of Taft-Hartley 
that you approve. 

Mr, Ruopes. That I approve? Surely, 
Those sections that I did not mention here, 
with one or two exceptions. Now, if you 
want me to read it, and if you want to get 
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technical and split hairs, I will read you 
some of the things that I approve of. I do 
not think that that is a very good question. 

Surely, I approve some provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Some of them came from 
the Wagner Act, and I feel should remain. 
I think it was good of Taft-Hartley to prevent 
secondary boycotts where unions insist on 
recognition of a minority union. I do not 
think the secondary boycott provision is 
good in other cases. Certainly I think there 
are some good things in Taft-Hartley. There 
must be some good because of what was 
taken out of the Wagner Act. 

Mr. BARDEN. Do you advocate replacing 
the so-called Taft-Hartley Act. with the 
Wagner Act? 

Mr. RuopeES, No. Ido not think you heard 
me say anything like that, if you listened 
carefully, Mr. BARDEN. 

Mr. BARDEN. I did not say you said it. I 
just asked you if you would approve that. 
You said about the only thing good in Taft- 
Hartley came out of the Wagner Act. So 
then I wanted to know if you advocated 
replacing Taft-Hartley with the Wagner Act. 

Mr. RHODES. No. I do not believe in mov- 
ing backward, Mr. BARDEN. I think the Wag- 
ner Act was a very good act, but new prob- 
lems have come into being since then. Iam 
not asking for such a ridiculous thing any 
more than you did when you helped write 
‘Taft-Hartley and included some of the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act. When you helped 
to pass Taft-Hartley you changed the name 
of the Wagner Act. You voted to repeal 
the Wagner Act but you picked up many of 
the provisions of the old law. 

Mr. Barpen. We never voted to name it 
Taft-Hartley, though. 

Mr. R#opes. No; you did not, but it is the 
Taft-Hartley Act. You can call it something 
else, if you wish. 

Mr. BARDEN. That was a borrowed name 
from somewhere. I do not know. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, it fits the legislation 
very well, Mr. BARDEN. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, it isn’t any skin off the 
neck of either one of us regardless of what 
they call it; is that right? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wonder if you favor our 
present antitrust law. 

Mr. RHODES. Yes; I do. Surely. In other 
words you now infer that unions are too 
big. I am not against business monopolies 
as long as these monopolies are not in con- 
flict with the public interest. But labor 
unions are not monopolies as some seek to 
label them. 

Mr, Barpen. I noticed a statement here 
that rather interested me. You said: 

“I believe the employer and union involved 
are the best judges of what is best in a 
given situation and should be left free to 
negotiate such agreements as they see fit.” 

Mr. RuHopes. That is right. You have it 
right. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, then, have you not just 
about repealed our labor laws, if you are 
going to turn the employer and the em- 
ployee loose to determine a given situation? 
Then we are right back where we were before 
we had any labor law. 

Mr. RHODES. You and I are very much in 
disagreement on the meaning of my state- 
ment, Mr. BARDEN. I think that labor and 
management should so be left alone to work 
out their problems if they can do so amicably 
and peacefully. They are doing it now. 
You are not enforcing the provisions of this 
act in the printing industry. They still 
operate under closed-shop agreements, and 
your law does not work. If you try to en- 
force it you would create widespread confu- 
sion and strife. 

Mr. Barden. Well, you know, Mr. RHODES, 
it is not my law any more than it is your 
law. The Congress of the United States 
passes a law, and as good citizens it is sup- 
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posed to be my law and your law and every- 
body else’s law, is it not? 

“Mr. RHopes. That is right. Even though I 
do not agree with it, it is my law. I realize 
that. - There are a lot of things I do not agree 
with. 

Mr. BarDEN. I am the same way. You 
know, I have put up with things, a lot of 
things, that I do not like. Allof us do. But 
that is because we are a part of organized 
society, is it not? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. Barpen. And you cannot have it any 
other way, can you? 

Mr. RHODES. No. 

Mr. BARDEN. You would not want to turn 
business loose without the antitrust law, 
would you? 

Mr. RHoDES. No. 

Mr. BARDEN. Because it is big and powerful 
and has in the pact shown an inclination to 
disregard private rights and to make bad 
conditions. 

Mr. Ruopes. There is no disagreement be- 
tween you and me on that, Mr. BARDEN. I 
approve the statement of Mr. MCCONNELL 
when he said that rights and privileges 
should also carry with them responsibilities. 
I do not believe that labor unions or man- 
agement or any other group should be per- 
mitted to-carry on in any way which would 
be in conflict with the common welfare. 

Mr. BarDEN. Isn't that what we are striving 
for here? 

Mr. RHODES. You have been trying very 
hard, Mr. BARDEN. I think that you want to 
be very fair. You want to be right. But 
right and fair very often is a matter of 
opinion. I know that you have no intention 
of being unfair, but to many people this law 
is most unfair, and on many of these pro- 
visions you are simply dead wrong. 

Mr. Barven. I realize that. I had some 
feelings about what was right when I filled 
out my income tax this week. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is a checkoff we have in 
the big union. 

Mr. Barpen. What I felt about it did not 
change the figures a bit. 

Mr. Ropes. You still have faith in the 
union even though we have a checkoff. 

Mr. Barpen. Right or wrong, I am for it. 
We can fuss about details, but right or 
wrong, I am for my Government, and I am 
not one that wants to jump up and abuse 

because it did not pass the kind of 
law that I agree with. Heavens above. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to make it clear that 
I am not trying to abuse any Member of 
Congress, I am simply disagreeing with what 
Congress has done, I do not think that any 
Member of Congress meant to be unfair or 
meant to do anything that is wrong. But 
in my mind the result of their action has 
been very bad, and it seems to me that 
it is the duty of a Member of Congress or 
any citizen to express himself on things that 
he is not in agreement with, or if he feels 
it is wrong. And I think it is wrong just as 
strongly as you think it is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am just as satisfied of that 
as I am that I am living—and I think I 
am living. 

You made reference to the chairman’s 
statement. The chairman made a statement 
a day or two ago in which he referred to 
management or industry and labor as a team. 
A lot of the safety and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people depend upon the production of 
that team—our defense is tied to it. Now, if 
we are to make industry fall in line with 
what the majority of Congress feels are re- 
sponsible rules and regulations in order for 
them to be a part of organized society, and 
if the labor unions have grown up and be- 
come strong and have the normal tendencies 
of normal human beings to be selfish, then 
I wonder if you do not agree that some rules 
and regulations would be proper to likewise 
make them a part of organized society and 
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make them ħave due regard for the rigħts 
of the man who does not carry a card in his 
pocket. 

Mr. RHopes. I am not against that, Mr. 
BARDEN. I hope you did not get the wrong 
impression from what I said. Perhaps you 
were not listening very carefully. 

Mr. Barpen. We are much more friendly 
than you might think here. 

Mr. RHODES. You are friendly. You are 
just disagreeing. That is all. And I can re- 
spect you even though I am in disagreement. 

Mr. Barpen. The question of respect be- 
tween us does not exist, because you and I 
have broken bread together too many times, 
and there is not any disagreement on that. 
What I had in mind was this question of 
leaving the matter to industry and labor. 

For instance, I wonder if you will not agree 
that even the safety of America at times 
could well be jeopardized by closing down 
a nationwide industry? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I think it is not good 
when a strike occurs. I dislike strikes. I 
heve been in the labor movement, before 
I came to Congress, for many years. For 
25 years I was in a position of leadership, 
and all of that time I was responsible for 
only one strike occurring. I acted as a 
peacemaker many times. 

Mr. Barpen. Here is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not like strikes. I have 
always tried to prevent them. Strikes are a 
form of civil war. Labor-management prob- 
lems are human problems, and unfortunately 
conflict will occasionally arise. You can't 
have perfection in our society. We-can't 
always agree among ourselves. Even our 
country, like all other nations, is spending 
three-fourths of its budget for war because 
people have not yet learned how to get along 
with each other. 

I am for good will. I am for cooperation. 
I am for peace, and I am against strife. I 
am against war. But these bad things re- 
sult because something is basically wrong. 
You are not going to get rid of them unless 
you remove the evils that cause strife. This 
law does not strike at these evils. It creates 
more evils and makes for more disunity and 
dissension. And you will find that if we get 
a period of recession or depression—which 
I hope never comes—that there are many 
provisions in this law that you will want to 
change. 

You have already changed some, which is 
a confession that those provisions were 
wrong when you wrote them into the law. 
There are going to be some more changes, 
such as I propose today. And you'll do it, 
not for the sake of labor unions, but be- 
cause the law won’t work. I never looked 
upon a labor union as an instrument simply 
to force higher wages and shorter hours. 
I always looked upon a labor union as a 
democratic institution, a sort of a school 
where people broaden their minds and un- 
derstanding of social and economic problems. 
If it was simply an organization to force 
higher wages and create strife, as some be- 
lieve, I would not think them worth while. 
Unions give strength to our democracy. 

Mr. BARDEN. Here is what I am getting at. 
I am not interested in starting any more 
civil wars. The last one my folks got tan- 
gled up with did not pay off well. We do 
not want to start any more of those. Here 
is what I am very definitely interested in— 
without any pressures—because it happens 
that I try to be representative of my dis- 
trict, and it is not a pressure district. I 
mean it is balanced, with some industry, 
some agriculture, some labor, and some 
everything as far as that is concerned. 

I am just wondering if, instead of this 
committee’s being faced with a barrage of 
criticism, it is not about time for the labor 
organizations and the best brains in labor 
to come in and help this committee. We 
are dealing with something here that could 
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well be the difference between survival and 
destruction of this Nation. And the general 
attitude is not to sit down here and help us. 
We are not labor experts. We have not had 
30 years’ experience, every one of us, in that 
problem. Instead of that, the general atti- 
tude is one of criticism—and not construc- 
tive criticism. It is abuse of existing law 
without a recommendation of one that 
answers. 

Mr. RHODES. If you are referring to my 
statement, I would like to answer that. 

Mr. BarpeNn. I say that you and I are going 
to wind up in the same trouble. Did you 
know that? 

Mr. RHopEs. You do not have to tell me 
that. That is why I am making these rec- 
ommendations, Mr. BARDEN. 

Mr. Barpen. Yes, sir; but you immediately 
tinge your recommendations with your per- 
sonal interest in a particular phase of it. 

Mr. Ropes. My particular interest is for 
the good of the Nation, Mr. BARDEN, and I am 
not speaking only for labor. I am inter- 
ested in people, and I am interested in the 
Nation, just as much as you are. 

Mr. Barpen. I know that, and there is no 
more sincere man in the House that I know 
of than you are. And both you and I are 
just as firm and determined when we are 
wrong, if we believe we are right, as when 


we are right and believe we are right. Isn't 
that right? 
Mr. RHODES. That is right. Congressmen 


have a right to be wrong. 

Mr. BARDEN. If I believe I am right, and I 
am wrong, I am still determined about it. 
I just simply mention that because I know 
that you are friendly to sources that could 
help this committee. 

Mr. RHODES. I am sure, Mr. BARDEN, they 
want to help. 

Mr. BARDEN. But they did not help us with 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Ruopes. Unfortunately, their kind of 
proposals are not looked upon as help. You 
look upon them as criticism. I will assure 
you that my purpose is not to come here to 
denounce any Member of the Congress or to 
criticize unjustly. I am trying to make my 
criticism of a constructive nature. I believe 
these are the kinds of suggestions that will 
help. But, unfortunately, you disagree, and 
you think this is not help. 

Mr. Barden. We are probably more in 
agreement than you might think. I think 
you have missed the cue. I happened to 
serve on this committee when the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was written, and I can say to you 
truthfully and honestly that we did not get 
5 minutes’ help from the organizations that 
were vitally concerned. We got abuse and 
criticism and were told to go home and go to 
sleep for 10 years. Now, I remember that 
very distinctly. 

Mr. RHODES. They were in disagreement. 

Mr. BARDEN. I say this Congress, in my 
opinion, is going to pass some legislation; 
with the help of all concerned, it can be good 
legislation. But it is going to pass some 
legislation, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is my purpose here, and 
I hope that you come back to some of the 
suggestions that I have made. 

When I suggested that employers and 
employee organizations should be permitted 
to work out their own agreements, I did not 
mean that Government should not be in- 
terested if serious strife resulted that was in 
conflict with the public welfare. But I do 
not think there should be a lot of restrictions 
imposed that makes it impossible for people 
to get along together, especially when they 
always had a good relationship in the past. 
I think that is constructive criticism. I be- 
lieve my suggestion would do a lot to make 
for a better labor law. I am not coming 
here to say that I believe that there should 
be endless strikes, because as a matter of 
fact, I do not like strikes. My proposal 
would mean less strife. 


I think that everything practical should 
be done to prevent strikes without destroy- 
ing our fundamental principles in this de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have no more questions. 


Anniversary of Birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 7 Americans of Czechoslovak de- 
scent will celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the 
founder and liberator of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by me commerating that anniver- 
sary be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
OF MINNESOTA 


Five years ago a tragedy befell western 
civilization, when the light of democracy and 
freedom in Czechoslovakia, which had been 
among the brightest on the European Con- 
tinent was dimmed. For the second time 
within the short space of 9 years the Czecho- 
slovak people had to bow down to foreign 
oppression. 

There can be no question but that the op- 
pression today being suffered by the people 
of Czechoslovakia is a foreign oppression. 
The members of the body that calls itself the 
Government of Czechoslovakia are not mas- 
ters of their own souls. The economy of 
Czechoslovakia is today being brutally and 
ruthlessly exploited by the Soviet Union so 
that Czechoslovakia today is forced to pay 
tribute just like the vassal states of old. 
The people of Czechoslovakia today suffer 
privation so as to enable the Soviet Union 
machine to grow. 

In these difficult and trying days I want to 
ask the people of Czechoslovakia to keep up 
their hope and their proven faith in democ- 
racy. I want to ask them to have confidence 
that, with its foundation rotting, the Stalin- 
ist empire will ultimately come tumbling 
down. Contrast the firmness and stability 
of America’s democratic institutions with the 
insecurity, distrust and fear that haunts the 
Communist ruling class. After a free elec- 
tion in America, the Democratic Party, which 
had been in power for 20 years, freely gave 
up its authority to the Republican Party. 
As a member of the Democratic opposition 
party, I am supporting the new Republican 
President where I think he is right and I am 
opposing him, wthout fear of persecution, 
where I think he is wrong. And I can assure 
you that I and my colleagues in the Demo- 
cratic Party are in complete agreement with 
him in his support of freedom and democ- 
racy and in his opposition to Communist 
totalitarianism. 

Contrast the stability of democracy, where 
men in public life can trust each other, with 
the spectacle that the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia have seen performed before their own 
eyes. To explain away the misery resulting 
from the economic exploitation of Czecho- 
slovakia by Russia, a dozen or so of Moscow’s 
proconsuls had to be used as scapegoats, had 
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to be convicted and hanged. Anti-Semitism 
had to be introduced into a country in which 
it had not previously found a foothold. To- 
day, when the Communist cabinet members 
or cabinet ministers meeet each other they 
must think, “who is next? Who will have 
to take the blame for the next mistake the 
Russian rulers make?” 

As these wolves devour each other the 
people of Czechoslovakia will keep their faith. 
They know that they will be redeemed, that 
the work of Thomas G. Masaryk will outlive 
that of Joseph Stalin just as it has outlived 
the work of Adolph Hitler. They know that 
democracy and freedom will ultimately be 
triumphant. 


Memorandum Circulated Among Em- 
ployees of the Budget Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


S OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 6, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 3 a very excellent editorial dis- 
cussing the memorandum circulated 
among the employees of the Budget Bu- 
reau. This editorial discusses the wis- 
dom of calling on workers to act as in- 
formers on their fellow employees. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISRUPTING MORALE 


Apart from any ethical considerations, the 
office memorandum on staff responsibility 
for propriety in official conduct issued last 
week by the Director of the Budget Bureau 
seems the worst sort of administrative non- 
sense. It exhorts every employee of the Bu- 
reau to report to the personnel officer any 
conduct on the part of his fellow workers 
which he deems “illegal, improper, or detri- 
mental to the interests of the organization.” 
It stipulates that “in no case will the indi- 
vidual giving the information be embar- 
rassed by disclosure of the source.” And it 
threatens to penalize any staff member who 
fails to report impropriety of which he has 
any knowledge. 

“This is not an invitation for snooping or 
gossiping,” the memorandum states sancti- 
moniously. What else could it conceivably 
be? It amounts to little more than insti- 
tuting the loathsome Nazi and Communist 
block reporting system in an agency of the 
United States Government—the system un- 
der which neighbors are required to report 
every irregular word or act on the part of 
those living in their neighborhood. It is not 
only a direct invitation for snooping and 
gossiping; it is an invitation also for the ex- 
pression of malice and enmity under the 
guise of devotion and duty. 

No doubt the new Director of the Budget 
Bureau issued this memorandum for the 
praiseworthy purpose of insuring honesty 
and forestalling attacks from Capitol Hill. 
But honesty among employees cannot be in- 
sured by this sort of suspicious surveillance. 
And attacks from the Hill are more likely to 
be fomented than prevented by it; every in- 
former who thinks that his victim has not 
been dealt with harshly enough is likely to 
go running to a Member of Congress to com- 
plete his revenge. [doreover, free and honor- 
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able men and women cannot work in an at- 
mosphere of pervasive distrust. “No one 
familiar with the administration of a Gov- 
ernment department,” John Lord O'Brian 
once said, “can doubt that the mere exist- 
ence of any law or order authorizing secret 
investigations will encourage suspicion, dis- 
trust, gossip, malevolent tale bearing, char- 
acter assassination, and a general undermin- 
ing of morale.” 

And finally this is a system repugnant to 
the American character. What moral disin- 
tegration have we come to when: we exalt the 
informer and supplant mutual confidence 
with universal suspicion. “I believe,” Judge 
Learned Hand warned not long ago, “that 
that community is already in process of dis- 
solution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy. * * * Such 
fears as these are a solvent which can eat out 
the cement that binds the stones together; 
they may in the end subject us to a despot- 
ism as evil as any that we dread; and they 
can be allayed only insofar as we refuse to 
proceed on suspicion, and trust one another 
until we have tangible ground for misgiving.” 


Man Proposes, God Disposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den turn of events in world affairs indi- 
cated by the disappearance of Joseph 
Stalin from the scene is another remind- 
er that life is uncertain, and that the 
best-laid plans of man are subject to 
change without notice. We are con- 
fronted with a series of new uncertain- 
ties piled upon the old ones in inter- 
national diplomacy and no one can pre- 
“dict the outcome of the internal struggle 
for power in Russia or its ultimate effect 
upon world politics in the immediate 
future. 

Whatever the outcome inside the So- 
viet Union, it would be the sheerest folly 
for the diplomats of any country to ex- 
pect that its relations with the Russian 
bear would improve because of Stalin’s 
departure from the helm. Russian 
policy is not determined by any one man 
or his personality. It is based upon a 
series of blueprints drafted by Lenin and 
detailed by the Politburo. There is little 
room for sharp deviation, because the 
Communist program is not only a politi- 
cal policy but also a determined irre- 
ligious faith. Its imperatives are dic- 
tated by the absolute conviction that the 
capitalist world contains within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction, sooner or 
later. If it does not come soon, some 
Communists will wait for the future; 
others will seek to hasten it by such 
tactics as the cold-war techniques and 
the hot-war activities evident in China, 
Korea, Malaya, and Indochina. Our task 
in the Western World is to demonstrate 
the fallacy of Marxianism by proving 
that capitalism is flexible and enduring. 
When this is done, the Communists will 
be so completely confounded in their 
thinking that no one will be able to pre- 
dict their reaction. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 ° 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will Rus- 


sia execute the doctors who could not 
save Stalin? 


General Calls Air Force Best Shield of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Lt. Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, before 
the National Aviation Educational Coun- 
cil at Atlantic City, N. J., February 12, 
1953. 

I believe this speech is worthy of wide 
attention, since it points out that we 
cannot hope to achieve the sheer mass 
of the Soviet’s armed forces and must 
turn our attention to other ways of deter- 
ring aggression. 

It is also pointed out that Russia has 
a long-range air force of some 1,000 
planes comparable to our B—29’s which 
can carry bombs from the Soviet grow- 
ing stockpile of the atom bomb to the 
United States. 

General White’s speech shows how our 
Air Force is the prime deterrent to 
aggression. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARY THREAT TO SECURITY 

In coming here today, it was my intention 
to describe the military threat to our se- 
curity and the security of our allies, and 
to discuss how, within our resources, that 
threat can be dealt with most effectively. 

I have chosen this topic because of all 
the problems with which aviation and avia- 
tion education are concerned today, the mili- 
tary aspect of national security is the fore- 
most. 


It is characteristic of us here in America 
to be impatient to finish a job we have be- 
gun. This element in our national temper 
has had much to do with our rapid growth. 
It has helped to spur us forward into posi- 
tions of leadership in almost every field that 
is distinctly modern. 

Because of our characteristic impatience, 
however, we find it difficult to undertake a 
job whose end is not in sight and which 
calls for a resolute determination to stick to 
the task for as long as necessary even though 
progress is barely discernible. 

Such is the task of defending ourselves, 
in the cold war, against every effort of the 
Communist world to extend its domination 
over free people, If we are to succeed we 
need strength and patience. We need 
strength—moral, economic, and military—to 
carry on a task that stretches before us as 
far as we can see, 
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PREVENTION OF FULL-SCALE WAR 


I am sure you will agree that the most 
pressing element of the task before us is 
to prevent a full-scale war. 

So long as Kremlin-dominated world com- 
munism remains militant, intransigent, and 
implacably bent on world domination only 
superior military strength will protect the 
free world from all-out attack. 

Our immediate concern, therefore, must 
be the creation of a military force of sufficient 
potential combat power to deter the Soviet 
Union from putting in motion their aggres- 
sive plans. We must at the same time recog- 
nize the possibility that war may come about 
through some circumstance on which we 
might now speculate but which we cannot 
predict. 

For this reason, the force we create must 
be capable of saving from destruction suf- 
ficient of our productive capacity to enable 
us to marshal our resources and create. the 
military forces essential to ultimate victory. 


DETER AGGRESSION 


We must consider, then, what sort of mili- 
tary force can be created from our limited 
national resources that will be the most 
effective deterrent to Soviet aggression and 
at the same time offer the greatest assurance 
of survival should we find ourselves the vic- 
tims of a surprise attack. 

I suggest that we start our search for an 
answer by examining the military power of 
the Soviet Union. Its strength is the sum of 
its war-sustaining resources and its military 
force-in-being. 

Soviet natural resources, skilled manpower, 
industrial facilities, and systems of electric 
power, transportation, and communication 
make Russia second only to the United 
States as a producing nation. 

RUSSIA MILITARY FORCES 

In terms of sheer mass, the Soviet military 
force-in-being is second to none. 

It consists of five major elements. The 
first of these is the Soviet long-range air 
force with its growing stockpile of atomic 
bombs. This force has about a thousand 
bombers of a type very similar to our own 
B-29's. 

From bases in northeast Siberia or in the 
Archangel-Murmansk area they are capable 
of making one-way attacks on any city in the 
United States. By refueling from aerial 
tankers at one or more points along their 
route Soviet bombers could carry out two- 
way operations. 

The second element of Soviet military 
strength is its home air defense force which 
is led by Stalin’s son and equipped with a 
large number of modern jet interceptors and 
radar control and warning stations. 

The third element is the Soviet tactical 
air force which is organized into air armies 
and which operates the majority of the ap- 
proximately 20,000 aircraft in Soviet com- 
bat units, 

The aircraft of the tactical air armies are 
designed to give protection to the Soviet 
ground forces, and to provide striking power 
ahead of their advance. 

The Soviet ground force, the fourth ele- 
ment of their military strength, is enor- 
mous by any standard of comparison. 

Within a few weeks the Red army could 
more than treble its present strength of well 
over 100 divisions. It could overwhelm any 
ground force the free world could now place 
in its path. 

The fifth element of Soviet military 
strength is their submarine force. 

Although the Red navy has only a hand- 
ful of heavy ships in its surface fleet and 
no carriers at all, it has over 300 submarines 
of all types. 

This Soviet undersea fleet is many times 
larger than the U-boat force with which 
Hitler began World War II, and more than 
twice as large as the peak German U-boat 
strength, 
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Its ability to mine both European and 
American ports and to attack our shipping 
with torpedoes makes maintaining the safety 
of our sea lines of communications a tre- 
mendous wartime problem, 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


In the light of what we know, then, of the 
nature of Soviet military strength, let us 
look again at the problem we stated a little 
earlier. 

The question was, “What sort of military 
force can be created from our limited re- 
sources that will be the most effective deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression and at the same 
time offer the greatest assurance of sur- 
vival should we find ourselves the victims 
of a surprise attack?” 

Let us first address ourselves to this ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the United 
States and later examine our conclusions as 
they bear upon our friends abroad. 

I do not think anyone would hesitate long 
in selecting from the elements of Soviet 
military strength the Soviet long-range air 
force with its growing stockpile of atomic 
bombs as the element that poses a direct and 
immediate threat to the United States itself. 


SOVIET SUBS NO MENACE 


The Red army and its supporting tactical 
aircraft are a dangerous threat to all na- 
tions occupying land areas contiguous to the 
Soviet Union, but the United States itself 
is far beyond their reach. 

The submarine fleet threatens our ability 
to supply our overseas bases and could cer- 
tainly restrict our imports of some strategic 
material. 

But aside from the possibility that sub- 
marines might be able to attack our coastal 
cities with guided missiles, the submarine 
itself is not a menace to our physical secu- 
rity. 

Bearing in mind, then, that we are trying 
to identify the Soviet threat to the imme- 
diate physical security and internal economy 
of the United States, we are forced to reaffirm 
our first selection: the Soviet long-range air 
force with its stockpile of atomic bombs. 

This force has made us for the first time 
in our history vulnerable to sudden and 
devastating attack. 


THREAT OF RED AIR FORCE 


But if it is granted that the foremost 
threat to the United States is the Soviet 
long-range air force, how does this fact bear 
upon our commitments in the defense of 
Western Europe? 

It is quite generally recognized that the 
United States is the great source of the free 
world’s material strength in its opposition to 
the extension of Communist domination. 

Much of the moral impetus and most 
of the heavy equipment that have carried 
NATO toward the achievement of a military 
organization has come from the United 
States. 

This is not to say that our allies have not 
made measurable contributions toward their 
own security or that there is not consider- 
able industrial potential in the free world 
that has not yet been rehabilitated or de- 
veloped. 

NATO NOT READY 

We have not yet, however, built a NATO 
army that could stop the advance of the 
Red army across the north central European 
plains; nor have we yet built a NATO air 
force that could win the crucial battle for 
air superiority in European skies. 

The achievement of such forces will re- 
quire sacrifices far beyond anything we or 
our allies have yet made. 

They will need, almost as a prior condi- 
tion, to overcome ancient suspicions and to 
subordinate immediate national interest to 
the cause of common safety. In short, time 
and patience are as necessary to the ultimate 
eae of NATO as tanks and tactical air- 

t. 


If NATO is to become & bulwark against 
Soviet aggression the United States must re- 
main an effective producer of defense ma- 
terials and NATO's other members must have 
the time they need to solve their economic 
problems, increase their industrial produc- 
tivity, and train their manpower. 

This means that in the meantime for 
minimum security we must counter the 
threat of the Soviet long-range air force as 
a ‘task of first priority, and that some means 
must be found to deter Soviet aggression 
while NATO slowly gains the strength its 
plans require. 

BUILD BETTER AIR FORCES 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out 
to this audience that the threat of an air 
force can only be met by a better air force, 
whether it is a counterpoise in peace or a 
counterattacking force in war. Our task of 
first priority, then, must be to bring such a 
force into being. 

This force, described in the broadest terms, 
must consist of three parts. The first of 
these is our air defense force comprised of 
interceptor aircraft which are alerted and 
guided to the attacking enemy by a system 
of early warning stations. 

A well-trained, well-equipped air defense 
force might, under favorable conditions, de- 
stroy as much as 30 percent of an attacking 
force before it reaches its target. Ordi- 
narily, we would expect our air defense force 
to be considerably less effective. 


UNITED STATES LONG-RANGE BOMBERS 


For this reason, we can reasonably count 
on an air defense force to do no more than 
take the keen edge from an enemy attack. 

The only real hope for the safety of our 
cities lies in the ability of the second element 
of our force, our long-range bombers, to de- 
stroy the Soviet long-range air force on its 
bases, and to destroy in the factories, the 
refineries, and the transformer and hydro- 
electric stations, the means for replacing 
those losses. 

Most of these targets are a thousand miles 
and more inside the Iron Curtain. At the 
present time, and for some years to come, 
the only aircraft capable of reaching them 
are the medium and heavy bombers of our 
Strategic Air Command, 

BOMBERS RESTRAIN REDS 

The very real ability of our long-range 
bomber force to reach and destroy with 
atomic bombs the sources of Soviet military 
power is understood by the Kremlin. 

Their understanding of this primary mili- 
tary truth has caused them to postpone their 
aggressive plans until such time as they 
might be able to alter the balance of power 
in their favor. ; 

Their efforts to rid themselves of this re- 
straint has taken the form of a vastly ex- 
panded air defense force, a powerful long- 
range air force, and the desperately rapid 
development of the atomic bomb. 

UNITED STATES TACTICAL AIRCRAFT 

Although this paramount task of deterring 
an all-out Soviet attack and of assuring our 
survival if it should come falls to our fighter 
interceptors and our long-range bombers 
there is an essential job to be done by the 
third element of our air force. 

That third element is comprised of our tac- 
tical air units. We are determined to help 
defend our allies and certain important stra- 
tegic areas from attack by the Red Army. 

Such a defense against formidable numeri- 
cal odds would be possible only if we could 
win air superiority over the Soviet tactical 
air armies, retard the movement of Soviet 
troops and supplies into and within the 
battle areas, and provide front-line support 
for our troops in action. These tasks fall 
in large measure upon our tactical air units 
and those of our allies, 
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EXPANSION OF USAF 

‘Thus our long-range bomber force, our air 
defense force, and our tactical air force are 
the prime deterrents to Soviet aggression and, 
should war come, the only reliable military 
means at our disposal to protect our cities— 
and to an important extent the cities and 
territories of our allies. 

These forces will continue to deter and 
protect only so long as they maintain a de- 
gree of relative superiority over their Soviet 
counterparts, and only so long as they have 
real combat power. 

For these reasons, our air force must be 
expanded to adequate size as a matter of the 
most urgent importance, 

EMPHASIZE AIR POWER 

By placing our emphasis upon air power 
in order to favor the success of our strategy 
for peace, we accomplish four things: 

First, we exploit our national technologi- 
cal genius. 

Second, we compensate for our relative 
deficiency in iaarpower. 

Third, v- assure the continued support of 
our allies. 

And fourth, we apply our limitc1 national 
resources to the building of a military force 
peculiarly suited to our geographic position 
and our strategic problem. 

The widespread understanding of this con- 
cept is, I am certain, a prerequisite to the 
attainment of our national objectives, and 
perhaps essential to our national survival. 


OUR CONCEPTS MUST CHANGE 


For nations murt adjust their thinking to 
the changing world, a process that you here 
are hastening in the United States. It is well 
that you are. 

In a democracy such as ours the informed 
citizen is the ultimate judge of our national 
policies. 

If we as a nation can free our minds from 
habitual thought patterns and see with fresh 
perception the world and our relationship 
to it we will be better equipped to inspire 
new policies and better qualified to judge 
their worth. 

By heightening our ability to perform this 
civic duty, aviation education can make a 
significant contribution to national security. 

By modifying school curriculums in re- 
sponse to new social influences educators 
can better prepare students for the realities 
of the world of today and tomorrow. 

They can achieve this objective to an im- 
portant degree by helping the youth of today 
to understand, evaluate, anc relate the capa- 
bilities of aviation to the rest of their en- 
vironment. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 


The Air Force recognizes the importance of 
aviation education to our national growth 
and development, 

As many of you know, our civilian auxil- 
jary, the Civil Air Patrol, has participated in 
the vital work that is going forward in this 
field. 

I am sure you will forgive me if I express 
pride in the fact that the Civil Air Patrol 
was recently awarded the Frank G. Brewer 
trophy for its work during the past 10 years 
in aviation education. 

In their high school aviation education 
program, their cadet exchange program, in 
summer encampments, and in aviation edu- 
cation workshops the Civil Air Patrol has 
made a significant contribution to a national 
understanding of air power. 

I said a moment ago that by equipping 
our citizens to inspire new approaches to 
national problems and make more valid judg- 
ments of some of our national policies you 
who are working in the field of aviation edu- 
cation can make a significant contribution 
to national security. 

In the world of today military strength is 
essential to national security, and of the 
component elements of our military strength 
aviation is of towering importance, 
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It is urgently necessary, therefore, that our 
national understanding of air power, and 
particularly of military air power be equal to 
the needs of our day. 

And therein lies a very real challenge to 
aviation education, 

For if we are to enjoy national security and 
if the right of the individual to seek fulfill- 
ment of his potentialities under freedom is 
to endure, our military policy must reflect 
the true strength of our Nation and the 
genius of our age. 


Four Heroic Army Chaplains Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I was 
deeply impressed by a most interesting 
article which appeared in the current 
issue of the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor magazine, edited by its outstand- 
ing adjutant, Benjamin Prager, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The article was a report of an address 
delivered by Lt. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnit- 
zer, in which he related one of the most 
dramatic acts of heroism of World War 
Il—the noble self-sacrifice of the four 
Army chaplains who gave their lives in 
the service of God and their comrades. 

One of these heroes was Clark Poling, 
the son of the distinguished divine of 
Philadelphia, Maj. Daniel A. Poling. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four HEROIC ARMY CHAPLAINS HONORED 

“Ten years ago in the early hours of Febru- 
ary 3, an officer on a Nazi submarine gave the 
command releasing a torpedo which darted 
through the icy North Atlantic waters to sink 
the American troopship Dorchester. It is 
one of the ironies of the war that this Nazi 
officer, schooled in the philosophy of mate- 
rialism, and trained as an expert in destruc- 
tion, should unwittingly set the stage for one 
of the most inspiring examples of selfless 
devotion to duty and service to God and fel- 
low man in our national history. As that 
crippled ship sank beneath the waves, four 
Army chaplains whose memory we honor to- 
night worked to prevent panic and calmed 
and assisted troops in abandoning ship. 
Finally, they slipped off their own life pre- 
servers and gave them to those whose jackets 
had been lost. As the Dorchester made its 
final plunge the four .chaplains—a Roman 
Catholic, a Jew, and two Protestants—were 
seen standing on the deck, their arms linked 
and their heads bowed in prayer. Their 
heroism is one of the most dramatic and 
most enduring symbols of brotherhood in 
action that has emerged from World War II.” 

The speaker was Lt. Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, Army Deputy Chief of Staff, who ad- 
dressed the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, Washington, D. C., on Friday, February 
6, during the four chaplains memorial serv- 
ice. The general nanred the heroic quartet 
as John Washington, Clark Poling, George 
Fox, and Alexander Goode, Each, he ex- 
plained, had been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross posthumously and to their 
memory many memorials of all types had 
been erected. The general declared, “they 


merited the highest honors a grateful na- 
tion can bestow.” 

Bringing his theme up to date, General 
Lemnitzer said that if the four chaplains of 
World War II could know what their fellow 
chaplains are doing in Korea, they must be 
as proud of them as we are, and cited the 
following examples: 

“They would be proud of the Roman Cath- 
olic chaplain, who when trapped with 
wounded soldiers, chose to stay with the 
wounded in the face of the approaching 
enemy. When last seen he was faithfully 
serving the wounded men. 

“They would be proud of the Protestant 
chaplain, who, hearing that a soldier was 
wounded between our lines and those of the 
enemy, did not stop to inquire the race or 
religion of the wounded man, but went out 
and braved enemy fire to bring the soldier 
to a protected area where he could receive 
medical attention. 

“They would be proud of the Jewish chap- 
lain who joined forces with a British priest, 
Canadian medics and the staff of a Nor- 
wegian mobile army surgical hospital to care 
for injured Negro soldiers. 

“They would be proud to know that when 
a noted church leader recently returned from 
Korea he reported that ‘Our Army is an army 
of compassion.’ He had seen the work of love 
and charity which is characterizing Amer- 
ican troops wherever privation and suffering 
are found.” 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
present herewith excerpts from current 
comment appearing in newspapers in 
many parts of the country on the ques- 
tion of statehood for Hawaii. 

The excerpts follow: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 

January 16, 1953] 
Come On, Ler’s Take Hawau IN 

Hawaii's claim to statehood has been 
strong for a long time. It has half a mil- 
lion people and contributes more tax money 
than nine of our present States. It has a 
sound economy. Its people have proved 
their right to full citizenship. 

Hawaii is important for another reason. 
Acceptance of the Territory and its people 
as participating members of the Union would 
be excellent ammunition in our propaganda 
war in the Far East, where Russia continually 
plays up the claim that the United States 
doesn't practice the democracy it preaches. 

We hope that Hawaii is admitted as a 
State—and the sooner the better. 


— 


[From the Devils Lake (N. Dak.) Journal of 
January 12, 1953] 
THERE’s HOPE FOR HAWAN 

Chances are that the family of States 
may shortly be increased to 49, with Re- 
publican sentiment for the admission of 
Hawaii. * * * 

Citizens of both Territories know what 
they want, and eventually they will get it. 
Why not now? 


[From the Troy (N. Y.) Record of January 7, 
1953] 


Hawanl’s STATEHOOD PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN 


The prediction is being heard in Wash- 
ington that Hawaii will be admitted as the 
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49th State at a reasonably early date. 
high time. 


It is 


- [From the Canandaigua (N. Y.) 
Times-Journal] 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The new Eisenhower administration will 
be asked among first items of business to 
grant statehood to Hawaii and it is to be 
hoped that there will be no delay. The word 
from Washington is that opposition is de- 
clining and that statehood legislation has 
a fine chance of enactment. 

Hawaii, important crossroads of the Pacific 
commercially and militaristically, richly de- 
serves this recognition from the United 
States Government. Psychologically it would 
emphasize to the whole Orient our interest 
and our strong ties with its welfare and se- 
curity. Hawaii has become increasingly tied 
to our defense system, to our business in- 
terests and to our tourist trade. The age 
of the airplane has brought the islands 
within a few hours of our Pacific coast. 
s. * 

Hawaii merits statehood recognition. It 
has matured and ripened through the years. 
It has become a part of our American well 
being. 

[From the New York Times of February 25, 
1953] 
Hawan, THEN ALASKA 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves 
admission—and we would remind those who 
still feel Hawaii is too far away that Hono- 
lulu is closed to San Francisco than San 
Francisco is to New York. The 83d Congress 
will do well to make Hawaii the 49th State; 
and it ought to make Alaska the 50th. The 
fact that Hawaii is generally Republican 
and Alaska generally Democratic may be the 
explanation why this Republican Congress 
is far more likely to vote Hawaii into the 
Union than Alaska—but it is no excuse, 
Alaska, too, merits statehood, and should 
be granted it sooner rather than later. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
January 12, 1953] 
HAWAII AND ALASKA SHOULD BECOME STATES 

Hawaii should take precedence over 
Alaska. The Pacific Islands have been a 
territory 12 years longer than the Alaska 
area. In population there is no compari- 
son. Twice as large as Texas, Alaska has 
only 128,000 inhabitants or only one-tenth 
of a person per square mile, 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are strategically 
important in our defense pattern. But 
when it comes to admission to statehood, 
the islands have the edge. 

Let’s take Hawaii into the sisterhood of 

“States. Politics should be no deterrent. 
Then let’s take up Alaska and its problems 
and add the 50th star as soon as practical 
considerations so indicate. 


— t 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
of January 7, 1953] 
Hawan’s HOPES FOR STATEHOOD 

By their record in peace and in war, the 
people of Hawaii have demonstrated their 
right to first-class citizenship. So have the 
people of Alaska. 

We urge the 83d Congress to proceed full 
speed ahead to make Hawaii our 49th State, 
and then to complete the job that has long 
needed doing and make Alaska the 50th. 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times of January 
7, 1953] 
STATEHOOD AND THE FLAG FORMAT 
It looks as if Hawaii will become the 49th 
star in the Stars and Stripes before the year 
is out. Hawaii narrowly missed attaining 
statehood in the previous Congress. Now 
Republican leaders apparently have received 
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the approval of President-elect Eisenhower, 
and are all set to enact the necessary legis- 
lation in fulfillment of a GOP campaign 
plank, 2 
This suits us fine. Hawail, remote though 
it may be from the mainland, is entitled to 
become a State by virtue of population, 
economic status and the immense impor- 
tance of the islands in our Pacific defenses. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin of 
February 4, 1953] 
STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI 


In recommending that Hawaii be granted 
statehood promptly the President did not go 
further than the Republican platform de- 
manded. It declared for immediate state- 
hood for the islands. Their long period as 
a territory and their population give them 
a fair claim to become the 49th State. 

The step would strengthen our position 
with the peoples who live near the western 
borders of the Pacific. It would announce 
to the Asiatic nations that we do not intend 
to keep Hawaii a territory merely because 
many of its inhabitants do not belong to 
the white race. 

The issue deserves consideration on its 
own merits without being linked up with 
any other, such as statehood for Alaska. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
February 12, 1953] 


Hawar Has PRIORITY 


We are happy to note that the Hawaiian 
statehood bill is among the legislative meas- 
ures scheduled for favorable action at this 
session of Congress. Both Republican and 
Democratic platforms advocated the admis- 
sion of Hawaii to the Union. President 
Eisenhower specifically recommended it in 
his state of the Union message. And a few 
days ago, after Republican leaders had con- 
ferred with the President, it was on the pro- 
gram drawn up by Senator Tarr and House 
Speaker MARTIN. 

Efforts may be made by some Democrats 
to persuade the Republicans to support state- 
hood for Alaska at this time in return for 
their support of statehood for Hawaii. This 
is based on the presumption that Hawaii, 
in all probability, would send two Republi- 
can Senators to Congress, but that Alaska, if 
admitted, would elect two Democratic Sena- 
tors, thus maintaining the existing political 
lineup. 

We hope such political logrolling does not 
take place. * * * 

By every test, Hawaii is ready to assume 
the obligations of statehood. The islands 
clearly have priority over Alaska. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953] 
OLD GLORY May Soon GET ANOTHER STAR 


Hawaii is well able to meet the customary 
requirements for statehood. Its population 
of more than 500,000 is greater than that 
of any State except Oklahoma at the time 
of admission. 

As far back as 1935 a congressional com- 
mittee, investigating Hawaii for statehood 
qualifications, found the territory to be a 
“modern unit, with a political, social, and 
economic structure of the highest type.” 
Education was described as “advanced” and 
economic standards as “high.” 

With the Republican Party pledged to work 
for Hawaiian statehood and the Democratic 
platform of 1952 also having included a plank 
committing it in favor of such action, the 
chances for a 49th star in the flag are bright. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of Janu- 
ary 8, 1953] 
PROMISE OFP STATEHOOD 
The reasons for statehood are too well 
known to require lengthy repetition. Hawaii 


. 


has consistently demonstrated that it is a 
firm part of America in spirit as well as fact; 
it manages its own affairs capably, pays sub- 
stantial tax funds into the Federal Treasury, 
and has a population greater than several 
present States. Its importance as a defense 
bastian will continue indefinitely. The argu- 
ment that Hawaii is noncontiguous to the 
continent has been countered by the fast 
daily air links, 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 

Review of January 5, 1953] 


HAWANAN STATEHOOD SEEMS NEAR AT LAST 


Hawaii has had a strong case, in that its 
citizens pay more to Uncle Sam in taxes than 
residents of at least 10 mainland States, yet 
the Hawaiians have no vote in American 
elections and their local legislature derives 
power only from such measures as the United 
States Congress adopts for it. Congress- 
men in the past have looked favorably upon 
the change, the House of Representatives 
twice voting for it, only to have it fail of 
passage in the Senate. 


[From the Yakima (Wash.) Herald of 
January 16, 1953] 
STATEHOOD FOR HAWAN 


If Hawaii had not been loyal during World 
War II, winning the war against Japan would 
have been more difficult. Hawaii was in- 
valuable as a Pacific base. In enemy hands 
it would have been hard to recapture. Yes; 
Hawaii is a part of America and should be 
a State. 


[From the Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel-News 
of January 6, 1953] 
New STAR FOR OLD GLORY 


This may well be the year when through 
action of the 83d Congress, the United States 
of America will grow to 49 sovereign and 
independent States. Several prominent Re- 
publicans have indicated that sentiment is 
believed to be in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii, and our own senior Senator, WIL- 
LIAM F. KNOWLAND, stated yesterday that a 
bill toward this end would be introduced 
within a few days. 

For many reasons, this step would be most 
desirable. 


[From the New York City (N. Y.) East Side 
News of January 10, 1953] 


STATE or Hawan 


It has been predicted that Hawali will be- 
come the 49th State in the Union as a result 
of a conference held this week between four 
Republican Senators and President-elect 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. * * * 

We need both Territories as part of our 
national structure, especially since they lie 
in the path of any possible aggression from 
unfriendly neighbors in the Far East. East 
Side News has consistently advocated giving 
statehood to both Territories because it be- 
lieves their importance, both militarily and 
economically to the Nation, is of far greater 
value than the narrowminded stubbornness 
of the opponents to advanced civil rights 
legislation. 


—_—— 


{From the Detroit (Mich.) Times of January 
12, 1953] 


THERE Is CHEER 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
and a number of these are so full of woe, 
trouble, worry, and worse, than even one of 
cheerful disposition, chained to a typewriter 
and faced with white paper, often recedes 
to the critical, the caustic and sarcastic, or 
beat-the-brains-out-of-somebody type of 
editorial. 

It is easy. It is often right. 

Let us today search for some bright spots 
in the world’s tapestry while the mood is 
on us. 
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One bright happening, we think, is the 
prospect that, after 52 years as a Territory, 
Hawaii may become the 49th star in our flag 
and the rich islands acquire the status of 
statehood to which they are entitled. 


[From the Covington (Ky.) Times-Star of 
January 8, 1953] 
For THE 49TH STATE: HAWAIT 


The overall case for statehood is that Ha- 
wail seems to have everything: a tropical 
climate; production of sugar, coffee, and 
pineapples on a large scale; an agreeable 
and talented population; a native gift for 
music and the dance; and the good will of 
all Americans. This was clinched in World 
War II when a regiment of young Japanese 
(Nisei) recruited there made world records 
for valor in battle. 


[From the Hammond (Ind.) Times of 
January 15, 1953] 
STATEHOOD Is LOGICAL 


If the 83d Congress, now in session, admits 
Hawaii as the 49th State of the United States, 
as now predicted, it will be a belated ful- 
fillment of many promises and hopes long 
extended to these Pacific islands which were 
annexed to the United States in 1898 by the 
natives’ own request and have been a self- 
governing territory since 1900. Our school 
children know all about Hawaii. * * * 

The value of the islands for military stra- 
tegic purposes, possibly intensified by formal 
statehood, can hardly be overestimated. 
Since the reciprocal treaty of 1875, Hawaiian 
sugar and pineapples have entered the 
United States freely—and in a possibly fair 
exchange we have sent our tourists to the 
beach of Waikiki. There seems no compel- 
ling reason why the statehood plan should 
not become effective without further delay. 
Then we can have a precedent for giving the 
same toga to Alaska, and end another puzzle 
for curious European countries, 


[From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer of 
January 11, 1953] 


CHANCES FOR STATEHOOD IMPROVE 


Noncontiguity as an opposing argument 
has been answered by aviation and other 
world-shrinking means of communication, 
And whether the United States likes it or not, 
both Hawaii and Alaska always will be im- 
portant to this Nation, whether in time of 
war, preparedness, or peace, and are, whether 
or not by name, essentially “States” in our 
defense and economic structures. Even if 
neither Hawaii nor Alaska was of such vital 
importance to us it still would be a fact 
that we are “stuck” with them and to make 
the best of it, statehood should be granted 
to encourage the development of their vast 
economic potentials, 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
January 17, 1953] i 


FORTY-NINTH STATE 


At long last Hawaiian statehood gives 
promise of becoming a reality * * * The Ore- 
gonian and other newspapers have advocated 
statehood for Hawaii for a decade or more, 
Opinion surveys in the United States have 
found majorities of more than 6 to 1 in favor 
of admission of the Territory. Plebiscites 
in the islands have resulted in one-sided 
victories for statehood. The American 
Legion, the National Grange, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, and 
many other national organizations have re- 
solved in favor of admission of Hawaii. 


[From the Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian 
and Sun of January 15, 1953] 


STATEHOOD Is LOGICAL 


If the 83d Congress, now in session, admits 
Hawaii as the 49th State of the United 
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States, as now predicted, it will be a belated 
fulfillment of many promises and hopes long 
extended to these Pacific islands which were 
annexed to the United States in 1898 by the 
natives’ own request, and have been a self- 
governing Territory since 1900. Vancouver 
school children know all about Hawaii. 

The value of the islands for military stra- 
tegic purposes, possibly intensified by formal 
statehood, can hardly be overestimated. 
Since the reciprocal treaty of 1875, Hawaiian 
sugar and pineapple have entered the United 
States freely—and in a possibly fair exchange 
we have sent our tourists to the beach at 
Waikiki. There seems no compelling rea- 
son why the statehood plan should not be- 
come effective without further delay. Then 
we can have a precedent for giving the same 
toga to Alaska, and end another puzzle for 
curious European countries. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal 
of February 2, 1953] 


HAWAN AND STATEHOOD 


As to the merits of statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, good cases can be made. At a 
time when the United States has reached 
out so far to take a hand in affairs of dis- 
tant peoples, it seems inconsistent to deny 
statehood to two of our own Territories which 
long have been seeking it. For instance, 
Hawaii long ago voluntarily cast her lot with 
the United States, seeking to become a Terri- 
tory as long as 60 years ago, the proffer 
eventually being accepted in 1898. There is 
no doubt that we long have considered 
Hawaii as being within our national bound- 
ary, our frontier in the Pacific. Statehood 
is a logical step which there would appear 
to be no substantial reason for avoiding. 


[From the Zanesville (Ohio) News of Febru- 
ary 9, 1953] 
HAWAN ENTITLED TO STATEHOOD 


In recommending that Hawaii be granted 
statehood promptly the President did not go 
further than the Republican platform de- 
manded. It declared for “immediate state- 
hood” for the islands. Their long period 
as a Territory and their population give them 
a fair claim to become the 49th State. 

The step would strengthen our position 
with the peoples who live near the western 
borders of the Pacific. It would announce 
to the Asiatic nations that we do not intend 
to keep Hawaii a Territory merely because 
many of its inhabitants do not belong to 
the white race. 


[From the Bristol (Tenn.) Herald-Courier of 
January 8, 1953] 
HAWAN Is OBVIOUSLY READY ror STATEHOOD 


The United States soon may number 49. 

Two United States Senators whose words 
carry weight, Huc BUTLER, of Nebraska, and 
WILLIAM F. KNnowtanp, of California * * + 
are in favor of its admission into the Union. 
And KNoOwLAND early this week said that 
legislation to make the mid-Pacific Territory 
a State would be introduced in Congress in a 
few days. He added that he had “every rea- 
son” to believe the legislation would be ap- 
proved, 

We hope the Senator from California’s 
prediction comes to pass. For Hawaii, which 
patiently has been awaiting such action, long 
has had the qualifications for statehood. 


— 


[From the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald of 
January 21, 1953] 
AN OFFSHORE STATE IN PROSPECT 

But in the American system, there is no 
Place for the half state. 

The new Congress had hardly gotten under 
way before it was flooded with statehood 
resolutions, 6 in behalf of Hawaii, 4 in 
behalf of Alaska. It seems improbable that 
_action can much longer be delayed, certainly 


with respect to Hawaii. Alaska’s is the 
weaker case. 

Will the admission of the first offshore 
State lead to a new political concept? It 
hardly seems likely, but there will be plenty 
of discussion, certainly on the part of those 
who endeavor to project American thinking 
and actic-~ worldwide. 


Lincoln’s Path to Greatness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Lincoln’s Path to Greatness,” 
delivered by Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, 


chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary of the House of Representatives, 
at the Fayette Lincoln Day banquet in 
Lexington, Ky., February 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN’s PATH TO GREATNESS 

(Address by Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED) 


First, let me say this about myself. I am 
not a good narrator, I'm rather flighty. I 
go from hither to thither without any ap- 
parent destination, like a butterfly in a 
garden, alighting here and there, remaining 
a short time in one place, a longer time in 
another, and then suddenly flying over to 
the neighbor's patch for new scenery and 
new adventures, often forgetting, or at least 
neglecting entirely to sample the most lus- 
cious blossom in the yard he has just left. 

Tonight, I trust that you will bear with 
me while I turn back the clock and then 
the calendar—back, back, back. 

The time: 22 minutes past 7 o’clock on 
the morning of April 15, 1865. 

The place: A small bedroom in the Peter- 
son dwelling directly across the street from 
Ford's Theater, in the Nation’s Capital. 

The scene: A gaunt man lying on a bed 
that was too short for his tall frame so 
that he must need be placed thereon diago- 
nally from corner to opposite corner that he 
might repose as comfortably as possible. A 
middle aged woman weeping hysterically and 
@ young man of 21 are kneeling at the bed- 
side. A half dozen high Government offi- 
cials, three surgeons, a clergyman and three 
or four other persons are hovering near the 
bed or watching with tense interest from 
the nearest vantage point attainable in the 
small room. The heavy breathing which 
had grown more quiet now ceased entirely. 
A medical man felt for the pulse. There 
was none. He nodded to the clergyman who 
uttered a short prayer. Then, as the widow 
and her son were gently escorted from the 
room, a rather stout, bearded and 
tacled man rose to his feet, contemplated 
the reclining figure on the bed and in a low 
but distinct voice that could be heard by 
every person in the room, said “Now he be- 
longs to the ages.” 

The great war Secretary, Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, was surely a master prophet, perhaps 
even beyond his own implicit confidence in 
his individual judgment. Eighty-eight years 
have elapsed since the tragic death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and he is still hailed as the 
greatest American who ever lived. The story 
of Lincoln, his humble birth, his meager 
advantages, his rugged honesty, his energy, 
his misfortunes, his determinations, his suc- 
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cess, his frustrations, his sympathy, his 
humor, his sorrows, his kindness, his keen 
intellect, his philosophy, his sacrifice, will 
never grow old. With one exception, that 
of the Saviour Himself, there have been 
printed and sold more books and periodicals 
about Abraham Lincoln than of any other 
person who ever lived. Yesterday, today, 
and in fact all this week, throughout our 
land and in foreign countries, services have 
been or are being held in commemoration 
of his birth 144 years ago. 

We of Illinois have always claimed Lin- 
coln as our own because most of his life 
was spent in our State and his rise from 
railsplitter and grocery clerk to the Presi- 
dency of the United States took place within 
our borders. In all fairness, however, we 
must make concessions. Lincoln's parents 
were of Virginia stock. His grandfather, 
whose name was Abraham, emigrated to Ken- 
tucky, then known as “the dark and bloody 
ground,” in 1782. The field book of surveys 
of Daniel Boone, Kentucky frontiersman, 
contains the following notation, “Abraham 
Lincoln enters 500 acres of land on a treas- 
ury warrant on the south side of Licking 
Creek or River in Kentucky.” He erected a 
log cabin and with his wife and his sons 
Mordecai, Josiah, and Thomas (the latter 
then a lad of 4) began to clear the land for 
farming. One day, when the child Thomas 
was in a field with his father, they were 
stealthily waylaid by Indians. The elder 
Lincoln was shot and instantly killed. His 
assailant seized the boy and started running 
with him toward the forest. Mordecai and 
Josiah, who had been working close by, heard 
the shot and rushed to the cabin. Mordecai 
quickly grasped a loaded rifle, took careful 
aim through one of the loopholes between 
the logs, and fired. The Indian fell and 
young Thomas, thus released from his 
clutches, rushed back to the arms of his 
mother in the safety of the cabin. It is 
said that from that day Mordecai Lincoln 
swore eternal vengeance on the Indians and 
that his unerring aim subsequently termi- 
nated the career of many a warrior in retri- 
bution for the murder of his father. 

It was amid these scenes of peril, priva- 
tion and suffering that young Thomas grew 
to manhood. He became a genial and good- 
natured fellow, popular with the townfolk 
and recognized in the locality as a kind and 
obliging neighbor. His education was mea- 
ger. He had acquired a certain knowledge 
of the carpenter's trade but worked mostly 
at odd jobs throughout the vicinity. He 
seemed imbued with the wanderlust, and 
moved several times but seldom bettered 
his condition. When 28 years of age, he 
was married to Miss Nancy Hanks, whose 
parents like his own had emigrated from 
Virginia. The young couple lived for a 
short time at Elizabethstown but after the 
birth of their first child, Sarah, they moved 
to Hodgen’s Mill on Nolin Creek in Hardin 
County._ Here, on February 12, 1809, in the 
little log cabin which was their home, their 
second child, ason, was born. He was named 
Abraham after his grandfather who had 
perished at the hands of the Indians. This 
boy, destined to lead his country during 
the most critical period of its existence, 
first saw the light of day amid scenes of the 
most abject poverty. His opportunities for 
advancement and education were far from 
encouraging. Schools were few and far be- 
tween, and when held, were only for a few 
weeks each year. His mother taught him 
to read and write and in 1816, when the 
family moved to Indiana, he had an oppor- 
tunity for a few months to attend a log 
cabin school. Two years later he experi- 
enced his first great sorrow when his good 
mother, wearied and broken in health from 
the poverty, privations, and sacrifices she 
had endured, called him to her bedside and 
after gently whispering “Be a good man, 
Abe,” went to her Maker. In a clearing 
about a half mile away sympathizing friends 
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and neighbors laid her away with a few 
sincere prayers about her grave. No clergy- 
man was available in that locality. Young 
Abraham, however, was unwilling that his 
mother should be denied the privilege of a 
religious burial. Although but 9 years of 
age, he wrote a letter to a traveling preacher 
whom his family had known in Kentucky 
begging him to come and hold devout sery- 
ices over his mother’s grave. The minister 
heeded the plea of the broken-hearted boy 
but it was not until the following spring 
and after a long and arduous journey of 
more than a hundred miles on horseback, 
that he was able to comply with his request. 
Again the family, neighbors, and friends 
assembled at the grave. Hymns were sung, 
extracts from the Bible were read, and a 
sermon was preached by the man of God. 
Lincoln had dearly loved his mother, and 
many years later in speaking of her said, 

“All I am and all that I hope to be I owe 
to my angel mother.” Today the place where 
she rests is enclosed by an iron fence. At 
the head of the grave is a simple white 
stone bearing these words: 

“Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, died October 5, A. D. 1818, aged, 
35 years, erected by a friend of her martyred 
son.” 

_ I shall not attempt to detail the numerous 
interesting incidents of Lincoln's early life in 
Indiana and Illinois. The story of those try- 
ing years has been read and reread by every 
school child in our land. His privations, his 
rebuffs, his determination to succeed and the 
ultimate attainment of his ambition to be- 
come a lawyer are chapters of his life with 
which we are all familiar. He had served as 
a captain in the Black Hawk War and upon 
his return was ultimately elected to four suc- 
cessive terms in the general assembly of the 
State which gave him the legislative experi- 
ence so helpful to him in the years to come. 
After his admission to the bar, he opened a 
law office in Springfield. His fame as an 
advocate spread rapidly and he spent sev- 
eral busy years riding the circuit and build- 
ing for himself the reputation that was to 
be such a future asset. No case was too 
trivial and no client too poor for this young 
lawyer. He was popular with the judges, at- 
torneys, jurors, and spectators. His keen 
logic and ability to tell apt stories, coupled 
with his natural wit and humor made him 
an extremely dangerous adversary in the trial 
of contested cases. But because most of his 
clients had little or no money, with which to 
pay him, his law practice yielded him experi- 
ence rather than affluence. 

In 1839 he met Miss Mary Todd of this 
city who had come to Springfield to visit 
her sister. She was a brilliant, witty, and 
accomplished girl. Lincoln was attracted to 
her. He eagerly sought her company. In 
his conquest for her favor, he was not with- 
out competition. He had as one of his rivals, 
a distinguished young lawyer whose name 
was Stephen A. Douglas. Miss Todd, how- 
ever, preferred Lincoln and in 1842 they 
were married. They went to live at the 
Globe Tavern in Springfield, where they se- 
cured suitable rooms for $4 per week. Two 
years later he purchased a house. It was 
not large but it was adequate and comfort- 
able and served their needs until 1861 when 
they left it to make their residence in the 
White House at Washington. 

Like his father and other relatives, Lin- 
coln was first a Democrat. Then he became 
interested in the career of Henry Clay. He 
secured a book containing his principal 
speeches, read it avidly and at the conclu- 
sion, according to his uncle, Dennis Hanks, 
“he was a Whig, heart and soul.” In 1847 
he was elected as a Whig to a 2-year term 
in Congress. His service was not spectacu- 
lar. Although opposed to the War with 
Mexico, which he deemd unjustified, he gave 
his support to all appropriations to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. He was not a 
candidate for renomination or election. In 
1855 he was a Whig candidate for United 


States Senator but withdrew after the leg- 
islature convened and made possible the 
election of Judge Lyman Trumbull. Three 
years later the newly formed Republican 
Party chose him as their candidate for the 
other seat in the United States Senate then 
held by his old rival, Stephen A. Douglas. 
The debates between these two remark- 
able men attracted nationwide attention. 
Throughout the length and breadth of Illi- 
nois they traveled, eloquently discussing the 
issues of slavery, popular sovereignty, and 
States’ rights, and making history as they 
went. The election that year resulted in a 
victory for the Republicans, their entire slate 
ticket being successful. The legislature, 
however, who elected the United States Sen- 
ator, was unequally apportioned and this, 
together with the help of holdover Demo- 
cratic State senators, who were elected on 
the Buchanan ticket 2 years before, was 
sufficient on joint ballot to defeat Lincoln 
and give Senator Douglas a majority. 

Two years later the Republican Party met 
in national convention in the Wigwam at 
Chicago to nominate its candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. It passed over 
Seward, Chase, Cameron, and Bates, recog- 


‘nized leaders of the party, and chose Abra- 


ham Lincoln to lead the ticket. Five weeks 
later, the Democratic National Convention 
at Baltimore nominated Douglas. Without 
doubt the considerations which led both 
conventions to pick the candidate of their 
choice had their foundation in the record 
made by these men during the historic sena- 
torial contest in Illinois 2 years before. 

The campaign of 1860 was intensely excit- 
ing. Never before had a political party ex- 
hibited more enthusiasm than did the Re- 
publicans that year. The Democrats were 
hopelessly divided. The South, being unwill- 
ing to support Douglas, had nominated John 
C. Breckenridge in a convention of their own. 
The result was inevitable. The Republican 
Party gained its first national victory, and 
on March 4 of the following year Abraham 
Lincoln took the oath that made him Presi- 
dent of the United States. He assumed 
office at a critical time in the history of our 
Nation. Already seven States had seceded 
from the Union and formed the Confederate 
States of America. Still the President coun- 
seled conciliation. In his inaugural address 
he said, “We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies.” But the time 
for conciliation was past. The South would 
not listen; Sumter was fired upon. War was 
upon us. President Lincoln then took the 
only course that seemed open. He prose- 
cuted that war with firmness and determi- 
nation. His resolution to preserve the Union 
was steadfast and unshaken. 

Throughout the four horrible years that 
followed, he never permitted partisanship to 
bias his judgment, prejudice to obscure his 
reason or oppression to impair his mercy. 
Revenge or vindictiveness were nonexistent 
in his make-up. By affixing his signature to 
the Proclamation of Emancipation he at last 
satisfied an ambition expressed by him 31 
years before at the slave market in New 
Orleans when he had exclaimed “By God, if I 
ever get a chance to hit that institution, I'll 
hit it hard.” He did hit it hard and the war 
to preserve the Union of the States became 
thereafter a war for human liberty. 

In 1864, while the Civil War was still in 
progress President Lincoln was reelected for 
a second term. His Democratic opponent 
was Gen. George B. McClellan, formerly 
in command of the Army of the Potomac. 
During the election campaign a young officer, 
Capt. Edward W. Andrews, who was a 
Democrat and favored the election of General 
McClellan had attended a political meeting 
of his party in Baltimore, Being called upon 
for a speech he addressed the assemblage 
briefly, expressing his high regard for Mc- 
Clellan as a soldier and his determination to 
vote for him at the election. On the follow- 


ing day the occurrence was reported to the 


Secretary of War, who indignantly com- 
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mented on the captain’s conduct and without 
formally assigning a reason, ordered him to 
be mustered out of the service. Captain 
Andrews whose fidelity to the Union was un- 
questioned went to Washington and con- 
tacted a Member of Congress with whom he 
was personally acquainted. The Congress- 
man laid the facts before President Lincoln. 
“Well,” said he, “Andrews has as good a right 
to hold on to his Democracy, if he chooses, as 
Stanton had to throw his overboard. If I 
should muster out all my generals who avow 
themselves Democrats, there would be a sad 
thinning out of commanding officers in the 
Army. No, when the military duties of a 
soldier are fully and faithfully performed, he 
can manage his politics in his own way. 
We've no more to do with them than with 
his religion. Tell this officer he can return 
to his post. The commission he holds will 
remain as good as new. Supporting General 
McClellan for the presidency is no violation 
of Army regulations, and as a question of 
taste—of choosing between him and me— 
well, I’m the longest, but he’s better looking.” 
Captain Andrews returned to his post. r: 

Many are the anecdotes of instances dur- 
ing the Civil War wherein soldiers convicted 
by courts-martial and sentenced to death 
were saved by a sympathetic President who 
abhorred the needless taking of human life. 
Perhaps his own tragic death when at the 
zenith of his career has brought to light 
many of these incidents that would otherwise 
have remained shrouded in obscurity. 

A few years ago it was my privilege one 
day to visit at the home of the late Mr. 
Justice McReynolds of the United States 
Supreme Court. Our conversation centered 
largely around Abraham Lincoln. He related 
to me an anecdote that was intensely inter- 
esting. Some years ago when he was Attor- 
ney General of the United States he attended 
a dinner arranged by a commercial club in 
New York City at which the principal ad- 
dress was given by the late Horace H. Lurton, 
then a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. During the course of his 
speech that night Justice Lurton told a story 
about President Lincoln. I will endeavor to 
relate it to you as Justice McReynolds told 
ittome. Justice Lurton said, “One day, near 
the close of the war, a lady called at the 
White House and obtained permission to see 
Mr. Lincoln. She was admitted to his office. 
Upon entering, he courteously arose, offered 
her a chair, and inquired as to her mission. 
‘Mr. President,’ she said, ‘I have a son who 
is only 21 years old. He has fought in the 
Confederate Army for 3 -years. Several 
months ago he was captured and is now 
confined in a Union prison camp at Johnson’s 
Island in Lake Erie. He is deathly sick. I 
want to take him home. I was told that you 
were the only one who could do anything 
for me.’ The President shook his head. ‘I 
am sorry, madam’ he said, ‘but you will have 
to wait until arrangements can be made for 
an exchange of prisoners. I realize your 
anxiety for your son but nothing can be done 
until that time.’ The lady arose. Tears were 
streaming down her face. The President 
watched her intently. She moved slowly 
toward the door. As she was about to leave 
she turned. ‘I’m sorry too,’ she said, ‘I was 
told that you were a kind-hearted man; that 
you never refused a mother’s plea for her 
son. I see that I'm mistaken. You've re- 
fused me and it means my boy’s life.” She 
was about to leave. ‘Wait a minute,” said 
the President. ‘Come back here.’ She re- 
turned and again he motioned for her to be 
seated. ‘What is your son’s name and regi- 
ment?’ he inquired. She informed him and 
he wrote it down on a slip of paper. ‘I’m 
going to make an exception in your case,’ he 
said. ‘I'll have the War Department look 
into this matter and if it’s as you say, I'll 
order him released.’ ‘But, Mr. President,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘don't you understand? He's 
sick, deathly sick, if we wait—if we wait 
until the War Department acts, I’m afraid— 
I'm afraid it will be too late.’ The Presi- 
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dent looked meditatively at the slip of paper 
in his hand. Then he seized a pen and 
wrote steadily for a few moments. When he 
finished he read carefully what he had writ- 
ten and affixed his signature at the bottom. 
‘Here,’ he said, as he handed her the paper. 
“Take this to the commandant of the prison 
camp. It is an order for the immediate re- 
lease of your son. I am appointing you as 
my messenger to see that it is carried out.’ 
She thanked him and hurried away. Need- 
less to say, the order of the President was 
immediately complied with and she returned 
to Tennessee, taking her ailing boy with her. 
She cared for him. She nursed him. She 
mothered him. It was a long, hard battle, 
but finally he became strong and well.” 
“Gentlemen,” said Justice Lurton, “I am that 
boy. My very existence on this earth today 
and any success I may have attained in this 
life I owe to the sympathetic consideration 
that Abraham Lincoln gave to my mother.” 

Lincoln was well known as a great story- 
teller. He was ever ready to listen to a good 
story and if he liked it, to pass it on to 
others. Iam reminded of one that the Presi- 
dent enjoyed and passed on and which had 
a sequel which made it even better. It 
concerned two well-known political figures 
from the State of Pennsylvania. Simon 
Cameron was Lincoln’s first Secretary of War 
and Thaddeus Stevens was one of the leaders 
in the House of Representatives. Although 
both of these men were Republicans, they 
were political and personal enemies, and 
cordially despised each other and, of course, 
everyone on Capitol Hill, the various depart- 
ments and the White House were well aware 
of it. One day Congressman Stevens was con- 
ferring with the President about current 
problems and, as usual, soon switched to his 
favorite topic—Cameron. After several 
minutes of vituperation he flatly accused 
Cameron of dishonesty. “But, Congress- 
man,” interposed the President, “surely you 
don't think that Secretary Cameron would 
steal, do you?” “Well,” replied Stevens, 
“only to a certain extent. I don't think he 
would steal a red-hot stove.” Lincoln 
thought it a pretty good joke and related it 
to several of his Cabinet members. In due 
time it reached the ears of Secretary Cam- 
eron, who, as might be supposed, was furi- 
ous. He immediately penned a message to 
Stevens informing him that he had heard 
of his remark and demanded an apology. 
He got it. Two days later he received a 
brief note from Stevens which read sub- 
stantially as follows: “Sir, I received your 
note demanding an apology for the state- 
ment I made to the President that I didn’t 
think you would steal a red-hot stove. Inow 
take that back. Thaddeus Stevens.” 

It is common practice for writers and 
speakers to reach into the past, pick out 
certain leaders of long ago and then specu- 
late as to what such would do if now 
living, facing today’s problems under today’s 
conditions. A few years ago, during the late 
New Deal administration, a former Governor 
of one of the Western States, contributed his 
speculation with respect to the Great Eman- 
cipator. He said: “Had Abraham Lincoln 
been living today, the Rotary Club would 
supply him with a set of books; the Lions 
Club with a good reading lamp; the Cosmo- 
politan Club with writing equipment; the 
Kiwanis Club with a wooden floor for his 
cabin. He would have the protection of the 
child-labor law and Government old-age in- 
surance. A kindly philanthropist would 
send him to college with a scholarship. In- 
cidentally, a case worker would see that his 
father received a monthly check from the 
county. He would receive a subsidy for rall- 
splitting; another one for raising some crop 
he was going to raise anyway; and still an- 
other subsidy for not raising a crop he had 
no intention of raising. Result: There would 
have been no Abraham Lincoln.” 

Personally, I am not a ticator or 
prophet, and have little faith in so-called 
comparisons of men who lived decades apart 


from each other, However, since my father, 
a Civil War veteran, cast his first vote for 
our first Republican President and I, a vet- 
eran of World War I, cast my November vote 
for our present Republican President, I hope 
you will indulge me the privilege of calling 
your attention to a few facts about the cam- 
paign of 1860 and citing a few significant 
facts concerning the issues that faced Presi- 
dent Lincoln and those that face, or will be 
faced by, President Eisenhower, 

Incidentally, the conventions of 1860 and 
1952 were both held in Chicago. In 1860 the 
principal contenders were Senator William 
H. Seward, of New York, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Illinois. In 1952 they were Senator 
ROBERT A. Tarr, of Ohio, and Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, of New York. Lincoln and 
Seward remained in their respective homes 
during the convention deliberations. Eisen- 
hower and Tarr were present in adjoining 
hotels in the convention city but did not at- 
tend the conclave. Lincoln was nominated 
on the third ballot; Eisenhower on the first, 
In each case the Republican Party was 
threatened with a serious breach due largely 
to disappointment on the part of the loyal 
supporters of the losing candidates. In 1860 
Lincoln asked Seward for his support, re- 
ceived it, and the Senator spoke vigorously 
in his behalf wherever he felt he could do 
the most good. In 1952, within 30 minutes 
after the convention had made its selection, 
General Eisenhower personally called on Sen- 
ator Tarr, received from him assurance of 
his support and thereafter the Senator loy- 
ally stumped the so-called Taft States urging 
unqualifiedly the election of his successful 
contender. The Democratic opponent of 
Lincoln was Senator Douglas, of Illinois; the 
Democratic opponent of Eisenhower was 
Governor Stevenson of that same State. 
Both Lincoln and Eisenhower carried Illinois 
in their respective elections. The adminis- 
tration that preceded Lincoln was weak and 
vacillating and kept upon its rolls number- 
less public officials known as copperheads, 
whose sympathies and actions were directed 
against the Government that paid them 
their salaries. Lincoln dismissed them from 
the Federal service. The administration that 
preceded Eisenhower was incompetent, cor- 
rupt, and unstable, and was infiltrated with 
reds, and pinks, and commies. Within the 
20 days that President Eisenhower has taken 
the helm, these vermin have been making 
their exodus and are presumably looking for 
new worlds to conquer. The administration 
that preceded Lincoln’s had sat supinely by 
and permitted artillery, guns, and supplies 
to be transferred from northern arsenals to 
those located in the States that were threat- 
ening secession. When secession came, the 
administration called it a disturbance and 
took no effective action to quell it. Lincoln 
first tried conciliation, but when that failed, 
he issued a call for volunteers to put down 
what he termed “the rebellion.” 

The administration that preceded Eisen- 
hower 2 years ago sent American troops to 
Korea to fight North Koreans in what it 
termed a “police action.” 

President Eisenhower in his first message 
to Congress brushed aside the niceties of 
expression and bluntly referred to the pend- 
ing situation as “the Korean War.” The 
Truman administration so tied the hands 
of American military leaders that they were 
not permitted to strike at Red China, who 
was and is furnishing arms, ammunition, 
supplies, and troops to aid North Korean 
forces to slaughter American boys. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has cut the bonds that tied 
Chinese Nationalists in Formosa and pre- 
vented them from attacking or harassing 
those who are giving aid and comfort to our 
enemies. The Truman administration seem- 
ingly preferred to keep the Korean war a 
stalemate with no decision. President Eisen- 
hower seems determined to win it and con- 
clude it. 

Last week I, together with 18 other chair- 
men of House committees, was the guest 
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of the President at a White House luncheon. 
On the wall in the State Dining Room oppo- 
site the President’s seat at the table is a 
beautiful painting of Abraham Lincoln de- 
picting the Great Emancipator in a re- 
flective mood. Two or three times during 
the luncheon I noticed the President's eyes 
lift upward and toward the picture. I 
thought, as he gazed upon it, he must be 
thinking of the problems that beset Lincoln, 
and how by the exercise of patience, deter- 
mination, and good judgment he had finally 
solved them. Perhaps he was comparing 
those problems with his own. Our President 
is a man of genuine sincerity. He. is able, 
honest, and determined to do that which is 
right. With the help of God and the Ameri- 
can people he will clean up the Washington 
mess, put our house in order, and regain for 
this Nation the respect of the civilized world. 

Some time ago a friend invited me to 
attend a ceremony back home in which some 
850 Lincoln items were to be exhibited. 
Knowing I was a great admirer of Illinois’ 
most famous son, and that because Congress 
was then in session, I would be unable to 
participate, he requested that, by the use of 
not more than 50 words, I send him my 
thoughts on the character and life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It was a difficult undertaking 
and, needless to say, I burned a great deal 
of midnight electricity and filled a waste- 
basket with heaps of rejected attempts. 
Finally, I resorted to poetry, and lo, the 
Muses came to my assistance. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth have taken their 
proper places in the world’s great metrical 
compositions. But my great genius as a 
poet had in my estimation been attained 
when I penned these 50 words which which 
I conclude my remarks: 


“The child from the cradle of penury; 
The youth with a will to succeed; 

The grocer, the lawyer, the soldier, 
The statesman chosen to lead. 


“The victor who deigned not to conquer, 
The ideal in history's pages, 
The martyr to union and freedom, 
- The man who belongs to the ages.” 


Constitutional Limitation on 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the authors 
of our Constitution never intended to 
grant to the Congress the power to ap- 
propriate nor to the executive depart- 
ment the power to spend our Nation into 
bankruptcy. Nevertheless, they failed to 
restrict the appropriation power in posi- 
tive language, and certain deficit finan- 
ciers and welfare-staters have been 
capitalizing on this grammatical omis- 
sion. 

I am today introducing the following 
resolution calling for an amendment to 
the Constitution to supply this ommis- 
sion: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
provide that appropriations shall not ex- 
ceed one-fifth of the total national income, 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
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each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Except as provided in section 
4, the Congress shall not appropriate funds 
for any fiscal year in an amount which ex- 
ceeds one-fifth of the total national income 
for the next preceding calendar year (as de- 
termined and proclaimed under sec. 2). 

“Sec, 2. As soon as practicable after the 
end of each calendar year, the President shall 
determine and proclaim the total national 
income for that year. 

“Sec. 3. The President shall annually sub- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall be 
prepared in such a manner as to insure com- 
pliance with the first section of this article. 

“Sec. 4. In time of war declared by the 
Congress or in time of grave national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President the appli- 
cation of this article may be suspended by a 
concurrent resolution which has passed each 
House by the affirmative vote of at least two- 
thirds of the authorized membership of that 
House and which contains a section sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“Sec. —. It being now a time of war de- 
clared by the Congress (or a time of grave 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, as the case may be), it is the sense of 
the Congress that the provisions of article 
— of the Constitution of the United States 
be suspended until p 

“No concurrent resolution shall suspend 
the application of this article beyond the end 
of the fiscal year following the fiscal year in 
which such resolution is adopted. 

“Sec. 5..This article shall apply only with 
respect to fiscal years which begin more than 
6 months after the date on which this article 
is ratified. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
uniess it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution within 7 
years from the date of its submission.” 


Mr. Speaker, the primary effect of this 
amendment would be to prevent the Con- 
gress from appropriating funds for any 
fiscal year in an amount which exceeds 
one-fifth of the total national income for 
the next preceding calendar year. For 
example, the 83d Congress would be un- 
able to appropriate for fiscal 1954 funds 
in excess of 20 percent of the total na- 
tional income of calendar year 1952. 

The figure of 20 percent was selected 
advisedly. The following is a list of na- 
tional income since calendar 1931 and 
actual expenditures since fiscal 1933 and 
their percentage relationship: 


National income 


tures asa 

Calen- percent 

Fiscal age of 

dar Amount year Amount national 

bh income 
1931...| $58, 873, 000, 000) 1933 | $4, 622, 865, 028) 7.9 
1932_..| 41, 690, 000, 000) 1934 | 6, 693, 899, 854 16.1 
1933_..| 39, 584, 000, 000| 1935 | 6, 520, 965, 945) 16.5 
1934_..| 48, 613, 000, 000) 1936 | 8, 493, 485, 919) 17.5 
1935...| 56, 789, 000, 000| 1937 | 7, 756, 021, 409 13.7 
1936_._| 64, 719, 000, 000| 1938 | 6, 938, 240, 348 10,7 
1937_..| 73, 627, 000, 000) 1939 | 8, 965, 554, 983 12.2 
1938_..| 67, 375, 000, 000| 1940 | 9, 182, 682, 204 13. 6 
1939...| 72, 532, 000, 000| 1941 | 13, 386, 553, 742 18.5 
1940...| 81, 347, 000, 000| 1942 | 34, 186, 528, 816; 42.0 
1941___| 103, 834, 000, 000) 1943 | 79, 621, 932, 152) 76.7 
1942___} 137, 119, 000, 000) 1944 | 95, 315, 065, 241 69. 5 
1943...| 169, 686, 000, 000| 1945 | 98, 702, 525, 172) 68.2 
1944___| 183, 838, 000, 000| 1946 | 60, 703, 059, 573) 33.0 
1945__-| 182, 691, 000, 000| 1947 | 39, 288, 818, 630 21.5 
1946___| 180, 286, 000, 000} 1948 | 33, 791, 300, 649 18.7 
1947___| 198, 688, 000, 000} 1949 | 40,057, 107, 858) 20.2 
1 --| 223, 469, 000, 000| 1950 | 40, 166, 835, 91 18.0 


National income _‘| Federal expenditures} Federal 
expendi- 
tures as a 
percent- 
age of 
national 
income 


S288 
cone 


1 Estimated, 


Sources: The Budget of the U. S. Government, 1954, 
Washington: U. 8, Government Printing Office, 1953, 
p: A5. Council of Economic Advisers, Economic 

ndicators, February 1953, Washington: U, 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953, p. 21. . 8. Department of 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
Washington, D. C., pp. 12-13. U. S. Treasu: part- 
ment. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
1952, Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office 
1953, pp. 512-513. 


J ay 1952, 
y De 


It will be observed from the foregoing 
that from fiscal 1939 until fiscal 1941, 
the total expenditures of the Govern- 
ment did not exceed 18.5 percent of the 
total national income of the next preced- 
ing calendar year. 

During the war years and since the 
conclusion of the war, expenditures have 
exceeded 20 percent of the national in- 
come of the preceding calendar year 
every fiscal year save one. 

Realizing the necessity for elasticity, I 
have provided a double-barreled escape 
clause to enable the Congress, by a two- 
thirds vote of the authorized member- 
ship, to suspend the application of this 
limitation: First, in time of war declared 
by the Congress; or, second, in time of 
grave national emergency proclaimed by 
the President. 

It will be noticed, however, that this 
power of suspension is itself circum- 
scribed in such a way as to require a new 
act of Congress every fiscal year during 
the time suspension may otherwise be 
warranted. This feature insures peri- 
odic reexamination of the justification 
for suspension of the article. 

One of the practical effects of this 
amendment would be to require the Con- 
gress to consider the budget as a single 
package. The President would be able to 
determine and proclaim the total na- 
tional income sometime in January and 
submit his budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year in light thereof. Except in time of 
declared war, he could not, without re- 
sorting to the rather drastic step of pro- 
claiming a grave national emergency, 
request in his budget more than a fixed 
amount of new appropriations. In con- 
sidering appropriations, the Congress 
would know taat they had only a sum 
certain to allocate among the several 
agencies, and the job would have to be 
done all at one time. With the power to 
appropriate limited, the power to spend 
would be limited. With the power to 
spend limited, the need to tax would be 
limited, all of which would necessarily 
produce a balanced budget. 

The best yardstick as to how much a 
people can afford to spend to govern 
themselves is how much they are earn- 
ing. As national income increases, we 
can afford to spend more. If national 
income should decrease to a dangerous 
point, still we will be able in the emer- 
gency, by means of the escape clause, to 
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spend whatever is necessary to prime the 
economic pump. 

In the last several years of our history, 
individual initiative has been stifled by 
onerous taxes and industrial expansion 
has been stultified by inflation fostered 
by deliberate exorbitant governmental 
spending. The very existence of a con- 
stitutional limitation on governmental 
power to flood the market with cheap 
and ever cheaper dollars would restore 
confidence in government, stabilize our 
economy, revitalize long-dormant in- 
vestment capital and expand industrial 
growth and national productivity, all of 
which would relieve the cause of unem- 
ployment, increase the national income 
and raise the standard of living. 


The Farm Program of the Secretary of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


KON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Benson, Farmers Agree,” which 
was published in the March 2, 1953, 
issue of the Idaho Daily Statesman, the 
oldest and one of the most respected 
newspapers in my State. The editorial 
presents a sensible direct approach on 
the part of the farmers with respect to 
the farm program of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, and is an 
expression of their confidence in the 
Secretary. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BENSON, FARMERS AGREE 

The West’s Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, is a fighting man. He is also 
a shrewd man who seems able to handle 
the hot-spot situation he has found himself 
in over the farm program. 

Benson and the Republican administra- 
tion have been targets for some pretty heavy 
blasts on falling farm prices and the future 
parity price structure program. 

Saturday Benson announced he is plan- 
ning a fighting campaign across the Nation 
to take his views directly to the farmers. 
This is a wise move for while it hasn't been 
the farmer who has criticized the loudest, 
the farmers of the Nation naturally are 
anxious to know just what is in store. 

Most of the blasts at Benson have come 
from political enemies more concerned with 
making political hay than any other kind, 
Effort has been made both inside and out- 
side the Agriculture Department to discredit 
Benson and the administration with the 
farm issue a handy weapon. 

The Secretary, according to observers, has 
a much greater reservoir of support among 
the farmers of the Midwest than he does in 
Washington. As one farmer put it, “The 
farmers haven't risen up with pitchforks in 
hand as some would lead you to believe.” 
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Naturally there is unrest over the recent 
drop in farm prices. Farmers are as inter- 
ested as anyone else in making money. But 
many sober-minded farmers have realized 
that the boom prices of World War II and 
the Korean war couldn’t continue soaring 
indefinitely. They knew that, eventually, 
there would have to be a readjustment down- 
ward. Many of them have long preached 
for a change in the farm program, including 
less dependence upon Government price sup- 
ports. Major farm organizations have been 
in the vanguard of such movements. 

Farmers do want a fair price-support pro- 


gram. Many favor a flexible setup ranging ` 


from 75 to 90 percent of parity. Benson has 
publicly said he is a strong believer in price 
supports. However, he doesn’t favor a high 
rigid support level. 

It doesn’t appear that Benson and the 
farmers have much to fear from each other. 
They are on the same side, as both will learn 
from the Secretary’s tour. 

The fellow they have to watch is the one 
who is playing politics with the farm price 
situation, 


The School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS, 
Boston, Mass., February 27, 1953, 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
Congressman from Massachusetts, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: At this time of the year, 
we know you will be interested in having 
us give you data on the progress of the school 
lunch program in your own district. We 
did this last year, and you were good enough 
to thank us for keeping you informed on 
the latest figures in the operation of the 
program in your district. 

Comparing the enclosed data sheet with 
last year’s, you will notice an increase all 
along the line. A corresponding increase has 
taken place throughout the Commonwealth. 
Some of this is accounted for by the in- 
creased school enroliment; much of it may 
be attributed to the fact that an increasing 
number of children are buying the lunch, in 
schools where it is available. And back of 
this fact, we can be sure, lies the approval 
of parents. The school lunch program is 
co! more and more to be accepted as a 
part of school life—a part of the learning 
process, and a contribution to better health 
for our children. 

We appreciate your interest in and the 
friendliness to the school-lunch program, 
and hope we may count on your continued 
help in safeguarding the health of our 
youngsters, by way of more nutritious food. 
Is there any better way to use the food re- 
sources of our country? 

If there is any possible way in which I can 
be of assistance or give your further informa- 
tion, please do not hesitate to call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. STALKER, Director. 
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Massachusetts Congressional: District No. 7—Participation by cities and towns in 
the national school lunch program for the 1951-52 school year 


City or town (by county) 


Enrollment 
hools 


Lunches Milk served | Cash tu ied 


schoo! served 1951: 1951-52 


33 12, 275, 382 $33, 803. 40 

31 23, 562. 03 

1 3, 765, 27 

2 1, 291. 36 

4 3, 309. 09 

3 3, 164. 49 

8 628, 44 

17 593. 50 

3061-62 total. 1. ..3........2.+----- 99 . 58 

1950-51 total_........-..---------- 97 78 
STATE TOTALS 

Oe ee ee 1,881 592, 862 16, 828, 262 49, 441,611 | 1 $2, 080, 545.09 

BRO ann s renasnusceseusesanee=n= 1, 848 573, 569 14, 559, 270 42, 284, 512 | 21, 546, 294. 00 


1 69 percent Federal funds, 31 percent State funds. 
3 100 percent Federal funds, 


Old-Age Pension and Mineral Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mrs. Cora M. 
Hanssen, of Gebo, Wyo., dealing with 
old-age pensions and mineral rights. 

. There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Grso, Wyo., January 4, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: You will doubtless 
remember I wrote you several weeks ago 
asking whether I am entitled to the mineral 
rights on the homestead I lost in Yellow- 
stone County, Mont., in 1921 or 1922. I do 
not know just when the bank foreclosed. 
You wrote asking for the description of the 
land. 

As I told you I am postmaster here and the 
Christmas rush interfered with my plans 
to reply immediately. I am still quite busy 
but will send you the numbers. I will be 
right about everything except the range, 
which could be either 30 or 31 east. But the 
clerk in Billings, Mont., which is the county 
seat of Yellowstone County will soon dis- 
cover that. I filed under the name of Cora 
M. Hanssen on section 12 (south half), town- 
ship 7 north, range 30 or 31 east. The year 
was 1912. I went through all the drought, 
grasshoppers, and army worm years, then 
lost the place. I pray that I still retain the 
oil rights under the law you introduced. 

And now I am going to give you another 
bit of information and then make a plea that 
you Senators please, please, back a bill that 
will provide a sustaining pension to the 
Indian war veterans. Please do not let the 
Legion with its powerful lobby, interfere 
with justice as they did the last session of 
Congress. My husband was an Indian war 
veteran whom I nursed and cared for for 43 


abled, having lost both hands as a result of 
the affliction. For his total disability he 
was granted a $60 pension or compensation. 
The law granting the pension was passed 


in 1922 I believe but he didn’t apply for it 
so long as he was able to work even a little. 
But about 1936 he had to give up and asked 
for Government help. In fact I did the ask- 
ing because I was supporting the home and 
doing it on an income of approximately $600 
per year. 

I will be 70 years old the 6th of May but 
had hoped to continue to work for many 
years. I have got to work. You can under- 
stand that no matter how economical I was 
I could not support three people on the in- 
come I mentioned and save too. I didn't 
have enough to bury my husband when he 
died in 1947. He hadn't been able to do a 
tap of work for 11 years before he died. I 
even had to dress him. And place the food 
in his mouth, 

Now I am totally blind. We trust it’s tem- 
porary but may not be. I developed cancer 
back of the ear where the temples of my 
glasses had rested for so many years. The 
surgeons removed it and treated me with 
X-ray and it was the latter treatment that 
is blamed for causing cataracts that have 
obliterated sight for me. Until they are 
ready for surgery I will remain sightless or 
almost so. I can still see to get around the 
home where everything is familiar but have 
to have help when I leave my home. And 
I am having to give up my position. 

Under civil-service retirement I will receive 
about $39 pension. That added to $48 which 
is about what I will receive as the widow of a 
veteran, will add up to around $87 per month, 
Do you believe a blind person will be able to 
live on that when there will be no other 
assistance? : 

Last year I wrote Senator Hunt concern- 
ing the small pension the old and really 
helpless veterans and their widows are get- 
ting and he used my letter to further the 
interests of the old veterans but I take the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and saw how power- 
less he was. But he wrote me saying that 
though I was getting only $38.70 now, I 
would have that increased to $48.70 when I 
reached the age of 70 this spring. How- 
ever I didn’t tell him that I was going blind 
so he probably thought my pension would 
be sufficient to support me if added to my 
retirement. 

I am going to write Senator Hunt again, 
telling him the reason I pleaded so hard for 
a pension large enough to keep an old and 
helpless person. The papers say the Con- 
gress is concerned over the small amount 
that is provided for the pension workers who 
didn’t serve their country as soldiers but they 
seem to have forgotten those who did. Is 
there any way in which you can render a 
service to us oldsters? Old people require 
not only money to feed, clothe, and house 
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them but hospitalization too. I am leav- 
ing tomorrow to see the eye specialist. And 
sometime in the future I will require surg- 
ery. If its successful I may be able to work 
again though the doctors have repeatedly 
asked me to retire. I am far from well in 
other respects than the eyes. 

I can type but I cannot read what I have 
typed so please forgive typographical errors. 
And thank you for your interest. Should you 
need proof of my statements I can provide 
the doctors affidavit. 

Very truly yours, 
Cora M. HANSSEN. 


Congress Should Approve H. R. 1611 That 
Repeals the Tax on Admissions to a 
Moving-Picture Theater if the Industry 
Is To Survive 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the largest industries about which the 
public is poorly informed is the motion- 
picture exhibition business. The pub- 
lic is of the opinion that business at the 
neighborhood theater is great and that 
the local exhibitor is making a pile of 
money. This misconception generally 
arises as a result of two things; first, 
attendance at the movie theater has 
deteriorated to the point that it is prac- 
tically a week-end business and since 
most people attend during this time they 
get the impression that business is fine— 
completely forgetting the other 5 days 
in the week when the house is empty, 
or nearly so; secondly, they have read in 
the newspapers and other periodicals of 
the fantastic salaries paid many of the 
people in Hollywood and the large profits 
made by the big film-producing and 
distributing companies, and thus are 
inclined to believe that these huge figures 
are reflected to a lesser degree in the 
earnings of their local theater-man. 
This is a serious and unfortunate situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, nothing could 
be further from the truth insofar as the 
large majority of these people are con- 
cerned. Let us examine the facts, based 
upon certain accepted figures and the 
theories resulting from them. 

The theater business is—or was—hbig 
business, but it is composed of the bricks 
and mortar of many small local busi- 
nessmen grouped together in the joint 
endeavor of bringing to the mass of the 
public the finest in entertainment and 
relaxation at the most reasonable cost. 
According to the Film Daily Year Book 
for 1952, a reference volume widely used 
in industry circles, there was a capital 
investment of $2,745,000,000 in the 19,048 
theaters located in the United States. 
These theaters provide a seating capac- 
ity for 11,977,081 people, employ approx- 
imately 180,000 and have an annual pay- 
roll of $201,420,000. 

As an emergency measure the Con- 
gress levied a tax of 20 percent of the 
cost of admission against places of 


amusement, including motion picture 
theaters. No adverse effect on attend- 
ance was observed as a result of this tax 
until about 1948 when the big spending 
began to taper off. Since 1948 there has 
been a very appreciable falling off in 
theater attendance due in large measure 
to this tax. The industry has been badly 
affected by the free and nontaxed en- 
tertainment offered by TV on top of 
the havoc which has resulted from this 
tax. Governmental students have a 
word for this type of tax,‘‘regressive,” 
meaning to dry up the source of the 


‘revenue. And this is just exactly what is 


happening to the theater business. In 
the past 5 years more than 3,200 motion 
picture theaters have gone out of busi- 
ness, and it is estimated that additional 
thousands are operating at a loss and 
that about two theaters a day are closing 
their doors. In a tax study published 
er Eroa 1952, the Treasury Department 
said: 

Federal revenues from admission taxes 
reached a peak of $504,500,000 in 1947 and 
has since declined steadily, principally be- 
cause of the downward trend of the motion- 
picture theater admissions, 


For the calendar year 1951, as re- 
ported by the Treasury Department, 
general admissions tax receipts declined 
to $344,643,254.30. It has declined fur- 
ther in 1952 to $312,396,862.24. This is 
a drop in 1 year of $32,246,392.06 or ap- 
proximately 10 percent. From 1947 
through 1952, the decline in tax re- 
ceipts has amounted to 20 percent. The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
of a total of $1,604,000,000 spent by the 
public for spectator sports and amuse- 
ments in 1951, 72.32 percent or $1,166,- 
000,000 was spent in motion-picture 
theaters. Thus it follows that the ratio 
of the payments by motion-picture 
theaters to the receipts from the 20 per- 
cent tax is roughly the same. 

Motion-picture theater grosses as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce, 
reflecting the downward trend of ad- 
missions, due in large measure to this 
regressive tax are as follows: 


$907 Sete ENS, $1, 407,000, 000 
1048 fos cond nauccencecess 1, 352, 000, 000 
LOAD roscoe d eee mak 1, 342, 000, 000 
S080 eira eS ok 1, 235, 000, 000 
1951 (latest figures avail- 


able) 1, 166, 000,000 


The Film Daily Year Book for 1952 
estimates the weekly attendance at 
movie theaters for the same period as 
follows: 


The same publication making a study 
of the average admission prices to mo- 
er theaters shows the follow- 
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This computation reveals, that in spite 
of an astronomical raise in practically 
every item of an exhibitor’s overhead, 
the net price of admissions charged to 
the public, has increased only 13.47— 
far less than the cost of any other com- 
modity, service, or necessity the public 
buys for its everyday living. 

Few stop to realize that, although 
there are numerous items subject to this 
20-percent tax, the motion-picture thea- 
ter is one of the very few businesses 
where their entire gross receipts are sub- 
ject to the tax. An exhibitor, unlike a 
department store selling many nontaxed 
items in addition to a few luxury items 
subject to a 20-percent tax, or a drug 
store, or many other types of retail 
trade, has only his box-office receipts 
with which to pay his bills and make a 
living for himself and his family. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, a 
few years ago there were about 1,210 
motion-picture theaters, this number 
has decreased steadily until now there 
are approximately 985. As a matter of 
fact Pennsylvania may be one of the 
worst hit States in the country in this 
respect—with closings reaching a most 
disastrous decline of 20 percent. A com- 
parison of the admission-tax receipts to 
the Treasury Department by States for 
the year 1952 as opposed to 1951 shows 
that the decline in such receipts is some- 
thing over 9 percent nationally, while 
the decline in Pennsylvania is 17 per- 
cent—a decline that is matched by only 
one other State, Vermont, 

One theater in my State, as an ex- 
ample, had a net taxable income for the 
years 1947-51 inclusive of $5,664.20 and 
during the same period paid an admis- 
sion tax to the Treasury Department of 
$14,146.66. There are many other such 
examples, of theaters operating at a loss, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but through- 
out the country. 

The wholesale closing of theaters, 
which is being brought about by the con- 
tinuation of this regressive tax is a defi- 
nite threat to other small merchants and 
businessmen. It is an established fact, 
that can be verified by almost any real- 
estate expert, that a theater is the center 
of attraction, particularly in a small 
neighborhood. When it closes, for all 
time or part time, and dims its lights, 
other small merchants in the vicinity 
suffer a resulting loss of trade. It is also 
generally conceded that there is a con- 
sequent decrease of other business values 
in the neighborhood. 

The closing of theaters are also causes 
for unemployment. A large part of the 
people thus deprived of the means of a 
livelihood do not know any other trade 
or business. Theater managers, projec- 
tionists, ushers, doormen, cashiers, and 
so forth, are thus forced to look in an 
alien field for their income with a con- 
sequent decrease in their earning and 
purchasing power. 

Industries allied to the motion-picture 
theater are hampered since an exhibitor 
cannot buy new equipment or make 
needed renovations when he is without 
the funds to do it. Even the few prosper- 
ous theaters and the producer-distribu- 
tor interests are menaced. The high 
quality and number of motion pictures 
produced today will naturally have to be 
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curtailed in a market of declining cus- 
tomers; and such a curtailment will in- 
evitably be reflected in the business of 
the existing theaters. 

The motion-picture theaters’ greatest 
threat is television. Yet there is no tax 
on the telecasting of this form of enter- 
tainment, nor is there a tax on its recep- 
tion in the home. 

Much publicity has been given to the 
recent development of the so-called 
three-dimensional pictures as being the 
salvation of the motion-picture industry. 
Insofar as the ordinary, individually op- 
erated theater is concerned, such salva- 
tion is in the far-distant future—if in 
truth it is a boon to the industry and 
not a flash in the pan. The small-the- 
ater owner is reeling under the burden 
now—he needs relief, not next year, but 
now. Mr. Speaker, the removal of the 
movie-theater admission tax will go far 
to restore the faith, confidence, and 
financial stability of almost 20,000 small- 
business men and their 180,000 em- 
ployees. The industry must be relieved 
of this unfair and discriminating burden 
if it is to survive. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 13, 1953, I 
introduced H. R. 1611, a bill to provide 
for repeal of the tax on admissions to 
moving-picture theaters. I sincerely 
hope that this Congress will take favor- 
able action on H. R. 1611. 


Invitation to Anarchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Invitation to Anarchy,” written 
by Walter Lippmann and published in 
the Washington Post of today. 

Mr. Lippmann understands, as few 
persons do, our system of government, 
and is one of the most penetrating ob- 
servers of the current scene that we have 
in this country. 


A further circumstance which lends - 


authority to his views—at least it should 
in the eyes of Republicans—is that in the 
last election he supported the Repub- 
lican nominee. I urge all my colleagues, 
and especially Members of the majority, 
to study the article carefully. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
INVITATION TO ANARCHY 

A fine example of how to burn down the 
barn in order to roast a pig was brought for- 
ward last week in Senator ALEXANDER 
SmiTH’s amendment to the Eisenhower res- 
olution on the captive nations. The intent 
of the amendment is to make it quite clear 
that the Republicans, in denouncing the 
violation of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments, are not retracting their denunciation 
of the agreements themselves. But what 
the amendment actually says is not that the 


Yalta and Potsdam business was wrong or 
unwise but that the whole lot of the agree- 
ments and understandings made there, with- 
out any specifications as to which ones, may 
be invalid. The adoption of this amend- 
ment would be a declaration to the Soviet 
Union and to our allies that two Presidents 
of the United States may not, in the opin- 
ion of Congress, haye had the legal powers 
which they exercised when they dealt with 
foreign nations. 

After 8 years have passed this amendment 
would have Congress question the validity 
of the international acts of two Presidents 
of the United States. If that is sound 
American doctrine, if that is in accord with 
the meaning of our constitutional system, 
then the constitutional powers of all Presi- 
dents to conduct foreign relations will be 
radically different from what they have 
always been supposed to be. No doubt that 
is not what the Senators meant with this 
amendment. But that will be the effect if it 
is taken seriously, if it is not discounted as 
merely irresponsible and insignificant. 
Moreover, it was quite unnecessary, even on 
partisan grounds, to propose this amend- 
ment. With a little more consideration it 
would not have been difficult to find words to 
let the Republicans put themselves on record 
as challenging not the validity of the acts of 
the two Presidents but the wisdom of their 
policies and decisions. 

For it is the right of anyone in a free 
country to criticize an international agree- 
ment entered into by his government. It is 
the right of anyone to propose that the legal 
steps be taken to denounce this agreement. 
It is no one’s right to imply that he may not 
be bound by the agreements of his country. 
It is no one’s right to question the validity 
of agreements which the Government made 
in good faith and with all its normal cre- 
dentials. Unless it has been shown, and 
rather promptly after the agreements are 
entered into, that the President had no 
power to sign them, I do not see how their 
validity can be treated as indeterminate, 
how they can be treated as something on 
which Congress may or may not at some 
time or other make a “determination.” 

The amendment, and the handling of it by 
the Republican policy committee, is based 
on a serious misunderstanding of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system. On behalf of the 
policy committee Senator KNowLanp spoke 
of “the right of Congress to amend or mod- 
ify the resolution or any other legislation 
before the coequal branch of the Govern- 
ment.” With all respect to the Senator, the 
question is not whether Congress is coequal 
with the President in making laws and pass- 
ing resolutions. The question is whether 
the coequal branches of the Government 
become one government at the water's 
edge; whether in our relations with other 
governments, we are one government of 
three branches that are coordinate and have 
been coordinated, or whether there are sev- 
eral more or less independent United States 
Governments acting in foreign affairs. 

The Smith amendment carries the impli- 
cation that there may be two independent, 
uncoordinated, and unsynchronized organs 
of American sovereignty; that the one may 
impugn the validity of the acts of the other 
at any time. This is an invitation to an- 
archy, and it cannot be what the Republi- 
cans mean or really want to do. 

It is no exaggeration to call the doctrine 
of this amendment an invitation to anarchy. 
For if it were conceded that Congress may at 
any time in the future cast doubt upon the 
validity of any agreement made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it would be better 
to give up any notion that this country is 
leading a coalition of the free nations in a 
time of enormous peril. The President, who 
would have to do the leading of the coali- 
tion, if anyone is to lead it, would be in a 
sorry position indeed. What would be his 
answer when he was asked as he would be, 
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let us say by Naguib, by Mossadegh, by 
Adenauer, by Yoshida: “How do we know 
now that what you are proposing in these 
negotiations is valid, or if it is valid now 
that it will still be valid after the election 
of 1954?” 

The President's position abroad would be 
like that of a bank with its depositors if Sec- 
retary Humphrey decided to post pickets in 
front of it carrying signs which said that the 
United States Treasury had not made any 
determination as to whether the money be- 
ing used in the bank is or is not counterfeit. 
Either the President has made a valid agree- 
ment or he has not made one. To set up the 
idea that the validity of his action is inde- 
terminate, that it may or may not be de- 
termined later on, is destructive of his credit. 

There will no doubt be some who feel that 
to say all this is to make a mountain out of 
a molehill, that nothing so important or so 
sinister is intended or implied. I am sure 
nothing sinister or important is intended or 
implied. What we have here is the perfect 
demonstration of how domestic politics, 
played innocently and naively according to 
the local rules of the game, can do enormous 
and incalculable damage to the international 
position of the country. 

Much is involved in this affair. There are 
involved in it the President's leadership of 
his own party, the bipartisan accords on for- 
eign policy, the reputation of the new ad- 
ministration in the outer world for sobriety 
and reliability and above all the maturity. 
Underlying all these is the deep and mo- 
mentous question of whether the Republi- 
cans in power can rise to their new and un- 
familiar responsibility. The state of mind 
which conceived and accepted this amend- 
ment is that of men who are looking inward, 
not outward, who were thinking of what they 
are saying or have said to their constituents 
and not about what they have now to do in 
the great and dangerous world of our ad- 
versaries, our allies, and the many suspicious 
and doubting nations. 


Award of Science Scholarship to E. Alan 
Phillips 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Massachusetts Boy Wins Top 
Award in Science Search,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 3, 1953. The article deals with 
the award to E. Alan Phillips, of Lincoln, 
Mass., of the $2,800 Westinghouse grand 
science scholarship. Alan Phillips is 15 
years of age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS Boy Wins TOP AWARD IN 

SCIENCE SEARCH 

E. Alan Phillips, 15, of Lincoln, Mass., last 
night won the $2,800 Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarship at the annual awards 
banquet in the Hotel Statler. The award to 
the boy, youngest finalist ever to win the hon- 
or, concluded the 12th Science Talent Search, 

Second place was taken by Paul H. Mon- 
sky, 16, of Brooklyn. Thirty others also won 
scholarships. The awards were worth $11,- 
000. 
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Young Phillips’ winning project involved 
mathematical calculations ordinarily con- 
sidered far beyond high-school students. It 
was titled “The Compression of Liquids and 
Gases Under Gravitational and Centrifugal 
Forces.” 

OCEAN STUDY INCLUDED 


His report, concerning yarious problems of 
the subject, included an estimate of how far 
the ocean's surface has been lowered by com- 
pression. 

The boy is the son of Dr. H. B. Phillips, re- 
tired professor of mathematics at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He hopes 
to study for a mathematical career at MIT. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, was principal 
speaker at the banquet. He warned that 
there are not enough intellectually able, 
physically competent individuals of proper 
age to provide the men and women needed 
to fill this Nation's military, civilian, and 
foreign-aid requirements. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS URGED 


Dr. Carmichael urged the use of scientific 
methods in solving the manpower shortage. 
But he insisted that American citizens shall 
be treated as free and essentially sacred 
human individuals and not as pawns in a 
totalitarian game. 

“Never in peacetime, and only to the least 
possible degree in wartime, must America 
consider the ordering about of our fellow 
citizens in an effort to bring about optimal 
labor utilization,” he declared. 

The 40 teen-age scientists who competed 
here in the finals of the Science Talent 
Search were chosen from entrants in all 48 
States. Selections were based on the stu- 
dents’ showing in a tough science aptitude 
test, their teachers’ reports, their grades, and 
their own science projects. About 15,000 
top-ranking high-school seniors requested 
copies of entry materials and entered one 
Or more phases of the competition, and 2,264 
of them submitted complete entries. 

The search is conducted by Science Clubs 
of America through Science Service. The 
scholarships are awarded by the Westing- 
house Educational Foundation, which is 
supported by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

OTHER WINNERS LISTED 

The names of the other winners follow: 

Four-hundred-dollar scholarships: Virgil 
E. Barnes, Jr., 17, Austin, Tex.; Alan T. Mof- 
fet, 16, Rochester, Oinn.; David B. Mum- 
ford, 15, Summerland Key, Fla.; Arthur E. 
Pearlmutter, 16, Forest Hills, N. Y., Joanna 
R. Russ, 16, New York; Martin C. Tangora, 
16, Evanston, Ill.; John S. Willis, 18, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; and Jack A. Wolfe, 16, Portland, 
Oreg. 

One-hundred-dollar scholarships: Karen 
M. Spangehl, Phoenix, Ariz.; Paul R. Brayton, 
Jr., 17, and Dennis R. Clark, 18, both of Los 
Angeles; Nancy E. Wright, 17, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Edward F. Menhinick, 17, Dunwoody, Ga.; 
John C. Reynolds, 17, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; Bar- 
bara E. G. Hopf, 16, Bloomington, Ind.; and 
David R. Swarner, 15, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Also James D. Larson, 18, Kansas City, Mo.; 
David F. Isles, 17, Cranford, N. J.; David E. 
Sosin, 17, Highland Park, N. J.; Merle R. 
Foreman, 16, Charles G. Gross 17, Howard 
Resnikoff, 15; Robert L. Rubenstein, 15, and 
Robert A. Shore, 16, all of Brooklyn. 

Also Norman Strax, 17, Great Neck, N. Y.; 
Dominick J. Pirone, 16, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Emma M. Duchane, 16, Etsuyo Itokawa, 17, 
and Jonathan D, Lubin, 16, of New York City; 
Harry J. Cassidy, Jr., 18, Painted Post, N. Y.; 
Kenneth J. Harte, 17, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mary 
E. Kirtley, 17, Mansfield, Ohio; Richard N. 
Clayton, 18, Tulsa, Okla.; Laurence Schmoyer, 
17, Allentown, Pa.; Thayer C. French, 18, 
Sewickley, Pa.; John M. Winter, Jr., Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak.; Merle A. Mitchell, 15, Norfolk, 
has and Michael P. Grant, 16, of Oshkosh, 


The Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Northfield Independent, of 
Northfield, Minn., on March 5, 1953, an 
article entitled “Where Does Mr. Farm- 
er Come In?” written by W. F. Schilling. 
This article is enlightening in connec- 
tion with the farm problem. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHERE Does Mr. Farmer Come In?—HeE Can 
TAKE Ir ON THE CHIN IF THE IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS CAN 

(By W. F. Schilling) 

Just at this time all farm eyes are on Wash- 
ington with the one observation emblazoned 
upon the horizon that looms more vivid than 
flying saucers. That is, just why should the 
price of farm commodities come down, as 
in the past year some 9 percent, while the 
things that the farmer has to buy have been 
going up. This is a dairy community in a 
great dairy State, and what concerns the 
man on the farm that milks the cows should 
concern every man who lives in the city, for 
where does the wealth come from that is 
spent here if it does not come via the month- 
ly milk checks. 

Then, there are some farmers who, for lack 
of efficient help in their milking operations, 
are trying to make money by feeding their 
surplus grain to fattening cattle and the 
raising of poultry. It can truthfully be said 
that when economic conditions are out of 
balance it is the farmer who its first to get 
the jolt. When wages go up he gets it first, 
for nobody wants to work on the farms for 
13 hours a day if he can work in industry 
8 or 9 hours and get more pay. Thus, at- 
tractive industrial wages draw the most reli- 
able men from the farms, and in this draft 
the farmer has to pay more for the articles 
that are created by the higher pay. 

I feel that there never was a time when 
either side of this economic spiral was satis- 
factory to either the farmer or the con- 
sumer; and, to be perfectly frank, the mid- 
dleman has both hands and feet tied, on the 
one hand by the processor and on the other 
by the farmer, whom all consumers are will- 
ing to blame for the high cost of the things 
they eat. What would happen to prices of 
meat, should the housewives of the country 
quit eating the choice cuts of meats, is easy 
to foresee. 

Now, let me give to the consumers of this 
community a concrete example of existing 
conditions in the meat game. Here is farmer 
Jones, a name that is fictitious but repre- 
sents a man in this community. Last fall 
he went to the South St. Paul market and 
purchased 40 fine line back steers weighing 
an average of about 800 pounds each as they 
came from the ranges in the West. Mr. 
Jones paid 27 cents a pound for these steers, 
and that meant that they cost him $216 a 
head. Now, the price of good fat cattle at 
the time was 34 cents a pound, and Mr. 
Jones had a long range picture something like 
this: “If I can feed these steers for 5 months 
and put the corn into them that is needed 
to fit them for the high price market, I 
can get a gain in weight and also a few cents 
a pound for the poundage of fitting the 
leaner ones to market quality.” At 34 cents 
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a pound, Jones saw in this picture 1,200- 
pound steers selling for 34 cents and that 
would make him sitting pretty for his work 
and feed, for it cost him 16 cents a pound to 
put this 400 pounds of finish on the steers. 
But here is the joker that he did not figure 
on, and the one that made him wonder how 
his banker or backer would view his eco- 
nomic transaction, for the price of his fin- 
ished steers is now less than 20 cents a 
pound, so here we have his picture in a 
nutshell: 1,200 pounds of finished beef, $240 
ahead. Original cost of steers was $216, plus 
cost of putting on them 400 pounds at 16 
cents a pound is $64, or a total of $280, the 
cost of each steer, but the market will only 
pay him at present prices $240 each, or a 
loss of $40 per head and his work gone up the 
spout. About all Mr. Jones has left is the 
manure, and that he can haul out while 
brooding over his experiment. 

But there are a few other feeders that 
may get out with their hides whole, and 
these are the ones that purchased calves 
weighing three to four hundred pounds each 
at 40 cents to 45 cents a pound, and these 
they will carry over on roughage and in the 
spring will turn them out to pasture and 
grass feed them, and then next fall put them 
in the feed lot and take a chance on the gain 
bringing them out, taking chances on the 
grass and cheap roughage making a reason- 
able gain. 

The real problem at the present time is 
that which confronts the dairy farmer. For 
a few years there has been a guaranteed 
price on butter and other dairy products, 
and this has caused an artificial market 
other than that of supply and demand, and 
this being high, many of the users have 
turned to the much cheaper product, oleo- 
margarine. Then, with the Government 
taking off some of the restrictions on the 
manufacture and sale of the imitation article, 
the manufacture and sale of that product 
has doubled within the past 3 years. And 
this, with the importation of dairy products 
and the Government guarantee of 90 percent 
parity, as relative to products that the 
farmer has to buy, has succeeded in piling 
up in Government hands many millions of 
pounds of good butter. And what is more 
to the farmers’ disliking of this situation is 
that with its effort to help the dairy farmer 
by the support price at a great expense that 
same Government has been piling up good 
butter at a great price, and on the other 
hand has been feeding huge quantities of 
oleomargarine to the soldiers. 

President Eisenhower in his campaign 
promised the dairymen to continue this 90 
percent support price on dairy products, and, 
with the situation as to these farm commod- 
ities so much out of hand now, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, has reiterated 
this promise. But is that the final answer to 
the situation? By all means no, for what is 
to be done if this practice, of buying up sur- 
pluses to create more surplus and with it 
big deficits in the Treasury, continues, while 
we are wet-nursing many of the farmers of 
Europe to the tune of billions-of dollars? 

My personal opinion is that the dairy in- 
terests must produce men of sufficient caliber 
to take over this very complicated and dis- 
tressing situation that is confronting the 
industry. On every hand we find that sub- 
stitutes of every Kind are invading the 
markets once held almost exclusively by the 
farmers, and these substitutes are menacing 
the markets of America’s top sustaining in- 
dustry. If these substitutes can be made 
and put on the markets, why not employ 
talent regardless of price to retain these farm 
markets for agriculture. 

It is folly to expect the Government, ex- 
cept in times of stringent emergencies, to 
allow one section of our economy to ham- 
string the others. If, after baiting agricul- 
ture to get it on its feet, the Government 
then allows others to hamstring it by boost- 
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ing prices while the farmer is taking a loss, 
something is sure to happen to bring back 
balance to the country’s overall economy. I 
am hoping and trusting that the farm lead- 
ers of the country will find a way out of 
this mess that has been brought on by poli- 
tics, and is now out of hand. 


Ford Foundation Fund for the Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of March 1, con- 
tained an excellent editorial on the es- 
tablishment of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic. In allocating 
$15 million to study the extent to which 
current methods employed to combat 
communism jeopardize our civil liber- 
ties, the Ford Foundation not only rec- 
ognizes the present danger, but also, as 
the editorial states “has the opportunity 
to perform a service so great that it may 
determine the future of liberties which 
have been cherished by free men for 
hundreds of years.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Protect Us ALL 

The best news of the week did not come 
from Washington. It did not come from 
London or Paris or some other important 
national capital. This good news came from 
the office of the Fund for the Republic in 
New York. It was the announcement that 
the Ford Foundation has allocated $15 mil- 
lion for a study of the extent to which 
American civil liberties may be endangered 
by congressional and other methods for 
combating the menace of communism. 

As planned by the Fund for the Republic, 
this study would assess current restrictions 
and assaults on academic freedom and the 
state of due process and equal protection 
of the laws. It would also cover invasions 
of the rights of minorities, growth of cen- 
sorship and blacklisting and spread of the 
principle of guilt by association. 

If any work in the country needs more 
urgently to be done, it does not come to 
mind. Communist aggression and infiltra- 
tion must be opposed and turned back with 
all necessary resources. But totalitarianism 
will win over democracy by default if democ- 
racy permits its McCarthys and Jenners and 
Veldes to use fascist weapons in its own 
behalf. 

Has nothing happened to our liberties in 
recent years? Anyone who thinks the an- 
swer is “no” should read John Lord O'Brian’s 
dismaying summary, New Encroachments on 
Freedom, in the Harvard Law Review. Mr. 
O'Brian is no radical—far from it. He has 
been a lawyer in New York City for 57 years. 
Against this long background in legal prac- 
tice and all the emphasis on regularity which 
such a career signifies, Mr. O'Brian expresses 
his fear of current trends which appear to 
him “incompatible with constitutional 
guaranties and at variance with fundamental 
principles of American morality.” 

Fortunately Paul G. Hoffman, though he 
has retired as president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, is continuing as chairman of the board 
to administer the Fund for the Republic. 


This is fortunate because pressures of many 
sorts will be brought against a full inven- 
tory of our civil rights. It will take a Paul 
Hoffman to stand up against these influences. 

The problem is made all the more difficult 
because the United States Supreme Court as 
now constituted has joined in eroding away 
historic protections in the Bill of Rights. 
So much attention has been devoted to the 
White House and Congress in recent months 
that hardly anyone has noticed what has 
been going on in the third coordinate branch 
of the Federal Government. It is anything 
but reassuring. 

On two successive Mondays our Supreme 
Justices dealt blows to constitutional rights. 
First came the 6-to-2 ruling in Brock y. North 
Carolina, in which Justices Minton, Clark, 
Burton, Reed, Jackson, and Frankfurter ap- 
proved the act of a trial court in halting a 
trial in process so a defendant could be put 
on trial a second time when a stronger case 
could be made against him. 

This decision goes squarely against the 
fifth amendment, which says that no per- 
son shall “twice be put in jeopardy of life 
or limb” for the same offense. How hard it 
conflicts with that ancient protection can 
be judged from the fact that Chief Justice 
Vinson was moved to write a long and strong 
dissent which found that the majority had 
watered down the double jeopardy rule “for 
the first time in the history of this Court.” 

Justice Douglas, who also dissented, cited 
a North Carolina decision in 1795—when 
reasons for the guaranty against double 
jeopardy were still fresh in men’s minds— 
which declared that the official interruption 
of a trial for the purpose of delay “is a doc- 
trine so abhorrent to every principle of safety 
and security that it ought not to receive 
the least countenance in the courts of this 
country.” 

Yet this form of double jeopardy now has 
the blessing of the Supreme Court. A week 
later, in Brown v. Allen, Justices Reed, Min- 
ton, Clark, Burton, Jackson, and Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, in an effort to limit the number 
of appeals coming before the Court, agreed 
to a serious limitation on the right of habeas 
corpus—the historic right which has been 
available for centuries to bring into ques- 
tion the legality of a person’s arrest and 
require justification for his detention. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, speaking for himself and 
Justices Black and Douglas, soundly called 
the right of habeas corpus “the basic safe- 
guard of freedom in the Anglo-American 
world.” 

Yes, sad to say, our rights are in danger 
and in more places than one, The Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Republic has the 
opportunity to perform a service so great 
that it may determine the future of liberties 
which have been cherished by freemen for 
hundreds of years. 


Record of the Eisenhower Administration 
to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article en- 
titled “New Regime’s Record Is One To 
Be Proud Of,” written by Gould Lincoln, 
and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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New REGIME'S RECORD Is ONE To Be Proup 
Or—Curss LIFTED, Tax CUT SEEN, STATES 
May GET TIDELANDS 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

Minority leader of the House Sam RAY- 
BURN’s merry, if sarcastic, reply, when asked 
to comment on the achievements of the 
Eisenhower administration, was “there have 
been no achievements.” Mr. RAYBURN over- 
looked one thing—President Eisenhower has 
restored a very considerable measure of con- 
fidence to the American people. Further, 
within 6 weeks of the President’s message 
to Congress on the state of the Union, set- 
ting forth in part the administration's pro- 
gram, legislation of im; ce is about to 
roll on Capitol Hill, led by the bill to admit 
Hawaii into the union of States. Another 
and more concrete example of achievement 
is the removal of price and wage controls. 

CRITICS ARE LOUD 

The critics of the New Deal-Fair Deal 
persuasion, however, are commenting that 
nothing has been done about Korea or about 
reducing taxes and Government expendi- 
tures or about amending the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. An answer, of course, is that 
nothing was done about any of these impor- 
tant matters during a whole 2-year Con- 
gress—President Truman's last—immediately 
preceding General Eisenhower's entry into 
the White House. A still better answer is 
that President Eisenhower's order to the 
7th Fleet—to step aside and permit any at- 
tacks the Chinese Nationalists may attempt 
on the Communist forces—is the first break 
in the stalemate program of the former ad- 
ministration. Also, the House Ways and 
Means Committee under the leadership of 
Chairman Reep has reported and placed on 
the calendar a bill to reduce taxes. 

It’s of more than passing interest that two 
of the most determined Republicans in the 
House, occupying key positions, are intent on 
steps to bring about a balanced budget for 
the Government. Mr. REED, who is confident 
he will get his tax reduction bill through, 
and Chairman Joun Taser of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mr. TABER and his 
committee are working now—although they 
still await the Eisenhower budgetary fig- 
ures—to become familiar with the situation 
in all departments and agencies. Mr. TABER 
continues to insist they will slice from $10 
billion to $12 billion off the Government's 
spending program for the fiscal year 1954, 
and thereby make it possible to balance the 
budget—and to cut taxes. 


SHOCKING CONDITIONS 


Chairman Taser says he has unearthed 
shocking conditions of excessive expenditures 
and overlapping. Particularly has he found 
such things in the handling of overseas pro- 
grams. For example, agricultural agents or 
experts are stationed in the same embassies 
by the Department of Agriculture, by the 
Department of State, and by the MSA—the 
Mutual Security Administration. Commer- 
cial representatives of the United States are 
placed in the embassies by the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, and by 
the MSA. These are, according to Mr. TABER, 
just types of a wholesale waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

About labor amendments—which will be 
aimed to improve labor laws and labor rela- 
tions—the House Committee on Labor has 
already held extensive hearings and will con- 
tinue them for perhaps another month be- 
fore writing a labor bill. The Senate Labor 
Committee, headed by Senator SMITH of New 
Jersey, is expected to get down to the job 
of hearings and bill writing, too, within a 
short time. This is one of the toughest prob- 
lems with which the administration and the 
Republicans in Congress have to deal. The 
important thing today is that they are deal- 
ing with it—not backing away from it as the 
Democrats and Mr. Truman did during the 
last two Congresses. 
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States—California, Texas, and Louisiana— 
control of the oil tidelands is expected to 
reach the floor of the House and of the Sen- 
ate. The committees handling this legisla- 
tion—the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate—have both completed their 

, and the House committee has al- 
ready tackled writing a bill. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
Republican 83d Congress have had a huge 
job of transition and readjustment on their 
hands since the beginning of the year. They 
are moving into position now to roll, and 
accomplishments of major importance may 
be expected. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Founding 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
Washington University in St. Louis is 
now celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of its founding. In observance of this 
centennial, the student publication, 
Student Life, has presented a symposium 
dedicated to the proposition that the 
preservation of academic freedom is the 
most important challenge facing the uni- 
versity today. 

As a graduate of the law school, Wash- 
ington University’s steadfast dedication 
to the principles of truth and freedom 
is a source of deep pride and gratifica- 
tion to me and stands as an inspiration 
to the city of St. Louis and to the aca- 
demic community. 

Mr. President, because of the vital sig- 
nificance which I believe attaches to this 
question of academic freedom in this 
critical period, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an . editorial from 
Student Life and several short articles 
which were included in the symposium. 
These articles are by Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton, distinguished chancellor of Wash- 
ington University; Irving Dilliard, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, my colleague 
IMr. SYMINGTON], and myself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Washington University Student Life 
of February 20, 1953] 
PRESERVATION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM: THE 

Most IMPORTANT CHALLENGE FACING THE 

_ UNIVERSITY AT ITs CENTENNIAL 

Observance of the Washington University 
centennial has been a time of reevaluation 
and rededication. As we examine the uni- 
versity and its relation to the community 
and the Nation, we must note that as WU 
celebrates its 100th year it faces its most 
challenging decision. 

Forces are at work in this Nation which 
would destroy the very principles upon which 
this university was founded. We live in an 
era of ferment and conflict and the future 
history of man will be decided according to 


the resolutions we find to the problems we 
face today. 


A basic conflict between freedom and total- 
itarianism divides the world. If the forces 
of freedom are to win, those who believe 
in liberty must support it now with all their 
strength. 

In 1922, William Allen White wrote a 
Pulitzer prize-winning editorial in which he 
presented the challenge we face today. He 
said: 

“You tell me that law is above freedom of 
utterance. And I reply that you can have 
no wise laws nor free enforcement of wise 
laws unless there is free expression of the 
wisdom of the people—and, alas, their folly 
with it. But if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom will 
survive. That is the history of the race. It 
is the proof of man’s kinship with God. 

“You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
the reverse is true also: only when free ut- 
terance is suppressed is it needed, and when 
it is needed it is most vital to justice. Peace 
is good. But if you are interested in peace 
through force and without free discussion— 
that is to say, free utterance and in order— 
your interest in justice is slight. And peace 
without justice is tyranny, no matter how 
you may sugarcoat it with expediency. This 
State today is in more danger from suppres- 
sion than from violence, because in the end 
suppression leads to violence. Violence, in- 
deed, is the child of suppression. Whoever 
pleads for justice helps to keep the peace; 
and whoever tramples upon the plea for jus- 
tice, temperately made in the name of peace, 
only outrages peace and kills something fine 
in the heart of man which God put there 
when we got our manhood. When that is 
killed, brute meets brute on each side of 
the line. 

“So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This Nation will survive, this State will 
prosper, the orderly business of life will go 
forward if only men can speak in whatever 
way given them to utter what their hearts 
hold—by voice, by posted card, by letter, or 
by press. Reason never has failed men. 
Only force and repression have made the 
wrecks in the world.” 

Force and repression can destroy all that 
is Washington University in 1953—and all 
that is significant in the lives of men. 

Washington University must accept its re- 
sponsibility in this struggle. The preserva- 
tion of academic freedom is the most im- 
portant challenge facing the university at its 
centennial. 


[From Washington University Student Life 
of February 20, 1953] 


DEDICATION TO THE TRUTH AND HUMAN DIG- 
NITY Must Be ON ty LIMITS To SCHOLARS’ 
FREEDOM 


(By Arthur Holly Compton, chancellor, 
Washington University) 


Public concern about what is being taught 
in the colleges is dramatized by the con- 
gressional investigations just now begin- 
ning. It would appear that WU has not yet 
been selected for this investigation, and 
there have not recently been any heavy pub- 
lic pressures directed against any of our 
professors. But the question at issue is one 
of basic importance to the national interest 
and especially to every student who is seek- 
ing a sound education. 

Teachers occasionally make statements 
that are considered objectionable. Some 
persons, unfamiliar with college life, fear 
that disloyalty to basic American principles 
is spreading through the teaching profes- 
sion. The question is asked, in the Nation's 
interest should not teachers be prevented 
from expounding “false” doctrines? If they 
do so, why should their jobs be continued? 

The fundamental answer to this question 
is that the safety of our Nation and the 
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Within a short time a bill giving the. 


healthy growth of our free society depend 
upon having competent scholars who in- 
quire searchingly into every problem that 
concerns us and tell us freely what they 
find. Providing such scholars and provid- 
ing conditions for them to do their work 
effectively constitute the prime reason for 
a university's existence. 

An obvious case where our safety is at 
stake is that of our industrial and military 
rivalry with Russia. The strength of the 
two sides is now nearly evenly balanced, and 
ultimate supremacy and survival depend 
upon which can advance more rapidly. 
Under these conditions the rapid advance- 
ment of science is clearly called for, and 
since this advance depends greatly upon the 
free interchange of ideas, any limitation of 
scientific exchange endangers the safety that 
it is supposed to protect. 

A similar situation occurs in the teaching 
of international relations. Until before 
World War II this was a matter of secondary 
importance, and concentration on American 
history, economics, and politics seemed 
adequate. Today our Nation has been 
thrust into a position where its military 
safety and its economic welfare cannot be 
self-determined, and knowledge of other na- 
tions becomes imperative. We hope to edu- 
cate a group of young leaders who will un- 
derstand these problems well enough to 
avoid some of the mistakes that our less 
well informed older generation has been 
making. Here, in fact, lies our best hope 
for a stable future. Yet such instruction 
necessarily departs from the traditional pat- 
tern; it involves frank discussion of political 
systems that may seem abhorrent to us, and 
thus inevitably raises serious questions. 

It should be remembered that a univer- 
sity is essentially conservative. Perhaps 95 
percent of its effort is concerned with trans- 
mitting from generation to generation the 
great values that have accumulated in the 
western tradition. These values include the 
Greek and Roman culture, the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious heritage, and the experience 
of founders of America. But the 5 percent 
of our knowledge that is changing the world 
is what is disturbing. It shakes some of 
ou. traditions and alters our pattern of liv- 
ing. Yet to prevent the growth of this 
knowledge means disaster. The professor 
who studies his subject thoroughly and 
professes ss he sees it boldly to the world, 
including his students, is at once the Na- 
tion’s strength for future 

Shall then the teacher’s job be continued 
if we don’t like what he says? 

The position of WU on this matter is 
clear cut. At the request of the first presi- 
dent of the WU Corp., Dr. William Green: 
leaf Eliot, the Missouri General Assembly 
wrote into the charter of the university in 
1857 the following provision: 

“No instruction, either sectarian in re- 
ligion or partisan in politics, shall be allowed 
in any department of said university; and 
no sectarian or party test shall be allowed 
in the election of professors, teachers, of 
other officers of said university, or in thé 
administration of scholars thereto, or for 
any purpose whatever.” 

The charter is so written that strict en- 
forcement of this regulation is obligatory 
upon the officers of the university, or if they 
should fail, upon the courts. 

This regulation has not been interpreted 
to mean that the principles of religion and 
of political justice shall not be taught, 
Thus Dr. Eliot himself, at the original dedi- 
cation of the university, explains that the 
name of Washington University is admi- 
rably adapted to the basic purpose, which if 
“the establishment of an American uni- 
versity upon the broad foundation of re- 
publican and Christian principles, free front 
the trammels of sect and party.” 

It is generally recognized by those respon< 
sible for the conduct of Washington Univer: 
sity that a member of the Communist Partf 
would not qualify as a member of its faculty, 
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This becomes evident from the fact that the 
university has accepted as its task that de- 
scribed further by Dr. Eliot: “To educate 
the rising generations in that love of coun- 
try and of our whole country which the 
Farewell Address of Washington inculcates, 
and in that faithfulness to God and truth 
which made Washington great.” A Commu- 
nist who gives his basic allegiance to a for- 
eign power, who despises the concept of God, 
and who has learned to abide by truth only 
as it may serve his ends, could not be relied 
upon to give such an education, and thus 
could not be accepted as a teacher in this 
university. 

Having established these boundaries with- 
in which it will function, it becomes a major 
responsibility of the university to protect the 
members of its faculty as they go about their 
business. Since the Nation's safety and wel- 
fare depend upon how well they do their job, 
transient public pressures must not be per- 
mitted to interfere. No system has been 
devised that is as certain to keep us alert 
to the truth as is the free interchange of 
ideas among competent scholars. 

If, however, anyone has good reason to 
suppose that WU is not operating in the 
national interest, I should consider a public 
investigation as wholly appropriate. This is 
clearly the right of Congress. I am con- 
vinced that the result of such an investiga- 
tion, if fairly conducted will be to impress 
the community and the Nation with the im- 
portance of the contribution we are making 
to the national welfare, and in particular 
with the value to the Nation of encouraging 
our scholars to investigate and discuss with 
freedom even the most controversial public 
issues. 

Let us note, however, that within a uni- 
versity the ultimate responsibility for assur- 
ance that academic freedom is interpreted in 
the interest of the Nation rests in the hands 
of its trustees or directors. It is true that 
the trustees delegate this function in large 
measure to the executive head of the insti- 
tution; but the trustees retain for them- 
selves the ultimate decisions regarding ques- 
tions involving the loyalty of their faculty. 
Even though a congressional committee has 
access to certain information that is not 
available to a private citizen, it will, I be- 
lieve, be difficult to persuade the people that 
their investigation will be a more reliable 
measure of the propriety of the university’s 
operations than is the judgment of the 
board of trustees itself, comprised as it is of 
citizens carefully selected for their integrity, 
their educational understanding, and their 
proved public spirit. 

I am not concerned here with the internal 
matter of how the assurance of academic 
freedom is to be attained. Discussions 
among faculty members, the administration, 
the boards of directors, and representatives 
of other universities are continually in prog- 
ress. But these discussions are concerned 
with ways and means and with details of 
adjustment. The basic confidence in the 
value of academic freedom is common to all 
of these parties. The public issue is now 
rather, Is it right that scholars should be 
free to speak their minds? In order that 
students may have access to reliable knowl- 
edge, and in order that the Nation's safety, 
shall be guarded, there is only one possible 
answer to this question. For teachers of 
proven competence and reliability this free- 
dom must be assured. 


One more fundamental point. Every free- 


dom must be limited in order that one man’s 
actions shall not interfere with those of an- 
other. According to my own thinking the 
freedom of the scholar must be limited by 
two basic principles if that freedom is to re- 
main acceptable to his fellows. First of these 
principles is complete loyalty to the truth, 
with the understanding that this truth is 
best ascertained in open discussion with 
one’s scholarly peers. Second of these prin- 
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ciples is the promotion of human dignity as 
giving the basis for judgment of the right- 
ness of any course of action. If the public 
has confidence that the debates among schol- 
ars and their statements are predicated on 
these two principles, I have no fear for the 
full and continued support of academic free- 
dom. It thus becomes the task of a uni- 
versity’s administrative officers to build a 
faculty for whose members these principles 
of loyalty of truth and promotion of human 
dignity are fundamental. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 


UNIVERSITIES AND NEWSPAPERS MUST FIGHT 
ATTACKS 
(By Irving Dilliard, editor) 

The many-fronted attack on academic 
freedom is not only the. most serious problem 
confronting the colleges and universities of 
the United States today. It is also one of 
the most serious of all the problems con- 
fronting our country. That which stops the 
teacher or academic investigator in free in- 
quiry or even impedes him ‘n his search 
affects us all. It changes the intellectual 
climate in which we live. It darkens the 
skies which should be bright with the 
health-giving sun. 

Just 50 years ago the late John Dewey ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was little 
danger to academic freedom in this country. 
The great philosopher and educator could not 
say that touay. Mob rule is running at large 
in too many places. It sounds in the legisla- 
tive halls. It gets control of school boards. 
It takes over college faculties. Demanding 
conformity, it condemns dissent. The sanest 
view, the most sensible attitude, if it goes 
counter to the prevailing notions, is often 
denounced as something to be rooted out. 

In Chancellor Compton, the St. Louis area 
has an cducator who is making it clear by 
word and deed that he is not going to be 
frightened into submission. Like Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, he knows that the university 
which yields a single inch to the .ynchers of 
the free mind is no longer true to its mission. 

The same obligation rests on newspaper 
editors. Those editors who know anything 
about the history of freedom of the press will 
be vigilant to expose and turn back those 
who have no trust in the right to inquire 
and expound. But however weak and falter- 
ing, indeed, however faithless, many editors 
and publishers turn out to be, the men and 
women of the colleges and universities can- 
not fail. It may be that nothing in the 
centuries since Erasmus has been more ur- 
gent in their lives. Let them stand four- 
-quare to all the winds that blow. 


[From Washington University Student Life 
of February 20, 1953] 


CENSORS, INQUISITORS WILL LOSE THE STRUGGLE 
FOR FREE IDEAS 


(By W. STUART SYMINGTON, United States 
Senator) 


Academic freedom in our American colleges 
and universities will never be seriously 
threatened so long as both teachers and stu- 
dents use that freedom in the never-com- 
pleted search for truth. 

Academic freedom, like all worthwhile 
privileges of our democracy, carries with it 
great responsibility; it must be used with 
full intellectual integrity and honesty. 

In a recent statement subscribed to by 
all faculty members, Oberlin College de- 
scribed academic freedom as “the liberty to 
examine, to discuss, and to evaluate phe- 
nomena in all fields of learning, subject only 
to the generally accepted criteria of conscien- 
tious scholarship.” 

The current cold war against the great and 
growing world advance of atheistic Soviet 
imperialism is a war of ideas and ideals. 

Our way of life, of which your university 
represents one of the most important bul- 
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warks, can only win this cold war if the 
people are told the truth. 

In the determination and dissemination of 
the truth, academic freedom now plays, and 
must continue to play, a leading role. This 
role is based not only in the science labora- 
tories of our universities, it must also be a 
living challenge in our quest for more knowl- 
edge. 

History proves that the destroyers of learn- 
ing, the censors and the inquisitors, have 
always lost in the long run. The one sure 
weapon against bad ideas is better ideas. 

It is well to remember that even prior to 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, nine colleges had already been found- 
ed in the United States. In fact, the first 
general education act in this country dates 
back to 1647, more than 300 years. 

During this year, with your university 
celebrating its 100th anniversary, let us re- 
call that just 50 years before the founding 
of Washington University, Thomas Jeffer- 
son consummated the Louisiana Purchase. 

Jefferson once wrote, “* * + the university 
will be based upon the illimitable freedom of 
the human mind, for here we are not afraid 
to follow truth wherever it may lead, not to 
tolerate any error as long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” 

Academic freedom will be preserved for the 
benefit of future generations by students and 
teachers of great centers of learning like 
Washington. That is important, because it 
is only through the dissemination of truth 
to all people that we in a democracy can 
remain free. 


— 


{From Washington University Student Life 
of February 20, 1953] 
UNIversIry Must STAND Firm AGAINST 
ATTACKS ON LIBERTY 


(By THomas C. HENNINGS, United States 
Senator) 


Since the founding of our Republic, it has 
always been feared by some that freedom of 
speech—utterances critical of our Govern- 
ment, our Congress, or our elected officials— 
constitute a challenge to the established 
order and are inherently dangerous. With 
the full knowledge that free speech might 
jeopardize established credos and the gen- 
erally accepted order of things as they are, 
the framers of our Constitution wrote into 
the basic law of our land the first amend- 
ment. They did so in the conviction that 
suppression of thought, of speech, of the 
press, and of public assembly, would be even 
more dangerous to the whole concept of a 
free democratic society. 

The alarming tendency today to abrogate 
the first amendment in the name of patri- 
otism finds an easy and vulnerable target in 
all of our institutions of learning. Any in- 
stitution which is willing to place a strait- 
jacket on academic freedom, to demand rigid 
conformity from its teachers, and to content 
itself with dead-level uniformity in the in- 
doctrination of its students, will probably 
escape the slings and arrows of congressional 
committees and of sometimes misguided pa- 
triotic organizations. It may continue to be 
the recipient of substantial endowments and 
to enroll new students. A foundation which 
places such restraints on academic freedom— 
of which Washington University, to its glory 
and ever-growing prestige is, happily, not 
one—will, by the same token, have acknowl- 
edged its surrender to the cult of mental 
regimentation which is gaining a dismaying 
popularity in some quarters. 

There will, of course, always be those 
among us who fear new ideas, who shrink 
from the slightest hint of the unorthodox, 
who mistrust the unfamiliar. We must never 
belittle those who by nature or by training 
thrive best on conformity, for they are useful 
and valuable members of society and per- 
form necessary and worthwhile functions as 
citizens of their community and their coun- 
try. It is not from the ranks of the timid, 
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however, that have come the men and women 
who make significant contributions in terms 
of intellectual achievement, social progress, 
scientific advancement, or industrial devel- 
opment. The threat to the very survival of 
a free society arises whenever there is a 
consolidated effort to suppress bold new 
ideas, to intimidate inquiring minds. 

That Thomas Jefferson recognized the po- 
tential danger of such repression is ap- 
parent not only in his important works on 
the science of government, but in the prin- 
ciples to which he held in his capacity as an 
educator. Writing to prospective faculty 
members of the University of Virginia, he set 
forth his ideal in clear terms: This institu- 
tion will be based on the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind. For here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, 
nor to tolerate error so long as reason is left 
free to combat it. 

This is the principle to which, I believe, 
most colleges and universities in this coun- 
try will adhere. They will do so, often in the 
face of ady-rse criticism and misinterpreta- 
tion, so long as they remain firm in the con- 
viction that their proper function is to edu- 
cate, not to regiment. All universities worthy 
of the name owe complete fidelity to freedom 
of thinking and expression—to the opening 
of all doors to understanding, knowledge, and 
inquiry, and the closing of none. The real 
function of a college or university, it seems 
to me, is not merely to implant in youthful 
minds so many facts, dates, or fomulae—many 
of dubious value. Unless, in the process, the 
student is encouraged to challenge existing 
theories, to examine and reject, if he will, 
prevailing opinion—unless, in short, it stimu- 
lates a student not to accept all that is 
handed to him, but to weigh and choose, to 
dare to formulate his own judgments, seek 
new solutions to old problems—the educa- 
tional process will have failed. 

A true American university cannot ignobly 
debase itself by restricting learning for fear 
of reprisals and loss of endowments, but in 
proclaiming the right of dissent, it must 
scorn the consequences. Where education is 
shackled and the right of dissent denied, the 
spirit of liberty is dammed at its fountain- 
head. I do not minimize the fact that it will 
take a good deal of fortitude on the part of 
the colleges and universities to stand firm 
against attacks on academic freedom, for it 
will come from many quarters and in various 
guises. The temper of our times, sadly, in- 
dicates that there will be continued charges 
of subversive influences on the campuses, 
demands for loyalty oaths, condemnation of 
textbooks which may, in the opinion of some, 
contain heretical ideas. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the end goal of 
those who are so shrewdly exploiting the 
hysteria of our times is not the Americanism 
which they proclaim, but the stifling of in- 
tellectual freedom and the battering down of 
every liberal thought and idea. 

Colleges and universities are perfectly 
capable of examining their own affairs, of 
determining who shall instruct, or who may 
be incompetent or unworthy of this trust 
and high privilege, and of deciding what 
textbooks shall be used and what ideas and 
philosophies shall be taught, without the 
assistance of public inquisitors. Whatever 
further programs educators may undertake 
to better inform the public and to increase 
understanding of educational aims and pur- 
poses will serve to buttress the defenses of 
freedom. 

The battle ahead will not be easy, for there 
are strong forces who would destroy all free- 
dom in the name of freedom, who would 
seek to make all education the instrument 
of the state, a mere propaganda tool—as 
it has become in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

What this discloses is a shocking lack 
of faith in our democracy and in our free 
institutions—in fact, a denial of our capacity 
as free men and women to think for and 
to govern ourselves, We know that totali- 


tarian governments cannot permit freedom 
of speech, dare not tolerate criticism or 
dissent, but I, for one, am not willing to 
admit that our democratic system is so 
fragile or so sterile that it can be jeopardized 
by the fullest expression of our constitu- 
tionally guaranteed freedoms. 

Wherever we resort to the methods of 
totalitarianism, whether it be in the affairs 
of state or in the academic community, we 
do irreparable damages to our democracy. 
Only insofar as we hold firm and act respon- 
sible is there hope for the survival of our 
national liberty and our national integrity. 


Tariff and Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the age-old question of tariffs, 
asleep for 20 years, appears to be coming 
back to life as the important political 
question of the hour. Groups are de- 
scending on Washington demanding 
tariff protection for their particular 
production. 

On March 5, 1953, representatives of 
many industries including agriculture, 
and the representatives of many labor 
organizations met in.Washington under 
the auspices of the National Labor-Man- 
agement Council on foreign-trade policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of organizations represented at the meet- 
ing on tariffs and trade in Washington, 
D. C., on March 5, 1953, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

This group adopted a tariff and trade 
policy declaration. I believe their state- 
ment is of such great interest to the 
people of the United States concerned 
with world prosperity that it should be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I ask unanimous consent that the list 
and the statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

List of organizations represented at meet- 
ing on tariffs and trade, Washington, D. C., 
March 5, 1953: 

Almond Growers Exchange, California. 

Band Instrument Manufacturers, Do- 
mestic, Tariff Committee. 

Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood 
of, AFL. 

Camillus Cutlery Co. 

Cattlemen's Association, 
tional. 

Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, Syn- 
thetic Organic. 

Chemical Workers’ Union, International, 


American Na- 


Chemists’ Association, Inc., Manufacturing. 

Cherry Growers and Industries Founda- 
tion. Maraschino Cherry and Glace Fruit 
Association; New York Cherry Growers Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association. 

China, Association, Inc., The Vitrified, 

Coal Association, National. 

Cordage Institute. 

Cotton Manufacturers Institute, American. 

Dairy Industry Committee: National 
Cheese Institute; American Butter Institute; 
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National Creameries Association; Milk In- 
dustry Foundation, etc. 

Diamond Match Co., The. 

Fig Institute, California. 

Fish Canners’ Association, California. 

Fish Cannery Workers and Fishermen’s 
Union, Pacific Coast, A. F. of L. 

Fisheries Association, Massachusetts. 

Fishermen’s Union, Atlantic, A. F. of L. 

Fishery Products Division, National Can- 
ners’ Association. 

Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association, Inc., 
of Seattle. 

Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association. 

Glass Workers’ Union of North America, 
American Flint, A. F. of L. 

Glassware Association, American. 

Glove Manufacturers, Inc., National Asso- 
ciation of Leather. 

Handwear Association, American Knit. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. (motorcycles). 

Hat Institute, Inc., The; Wool Hat Manu- 
facturers Association; Hatters’ Fur Cutters 
Association of the U. S. A.; Straw Hat Group. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, United, A. F. of L. 

Hot House Vegetable Growers, National 
Association of. 

Lace Manufacturers Association, 
American. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated, A. F. of L. 

Meat Packers Association, National Inde- 
pendent. 

Meat Packers Association, Inc., Western 
States. 

Milk Producers Federation, National. 

Mine Workers of America, United. 

Mushroom Institute, The. 

Nut Growers Association, Northwest. 

Oakville Co. Division, Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Co. (metal products). 

Paper and Pulp Association, American. 

Pen & Pencil Association, Fountain. 

Petroleum Association of America, Inde- 
pendent. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International, A. F. L. 

Pin, Clip and Fastener Association. 

Potters, International Brotherhood of 
Operative, A. F. L. 

Potters Association, United States. 

Regens Lighter Corp. (cigarette lighters). 

Renderers Association, National. 

Reynolds Metals Co. (aluminum). 

Risdon Manufacturing Co., The (metal and 
wire goods). 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Association. 

Seafarers International Union of North 
America, A. F. L. 

Seafood Producers’ 
Bedford, Inc. 

Shenango Pottery Co. 

Sunkist Growers (citrus). 

Tuna Research Foundation. 

Vegetable Products, Inc., Basic. 

Walnut Growers Association, California. 

Wine Institute, The. 

Wood Screw Industry—United States Wood 
Screw Bureau. 

Wool Growers Association, National. 

Wool Growers, Pacific. 

Optical Manufacturers Association. 

Southern Coal Association, 


— 


A TARIFF AND TRADE PoLicy DECLARATION BY 
NATIONWIDE INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND 
LABOR GROUPS 


A nationwide campaign to sell the slogan 
“Trade, not aid” to the American public was 
launched in this country several months ago, 
The campaign has been carried on in news- 
papers, magazines, and over the radio and 
television. Editorials, cartoons, columns, 
and speeches have spread the slogan through- 
out the country. 

The theme of the slogan is that the coun- 
tries that are receiving dollar aid from us 
should be given an opportunity to repay us 
in the form of goods. The American public 
would thus be relieved of the burden of giv- 
ing away billions of dollars annually in the 


Inc., 


Association of New 
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form of goods for which payment cannot be 
made. 

Recently Henry Ford II endorsed the pro- 
posal and carried it to the extremes of free 
trade, thus endorsing a proposal previously 
advanced by the Detroit Board of Commerce 
and others. 

The soundness or unsoundness of the 
“Trade, not aid” slogan and of the free- 
trade proposal turns upon the soundness or 
unsoundness of several basic assumptions, as 
follows: 

1. That the producers and manufacturers 
of the United States because of the wide- 
spread adoption of mass-production meth- 
ods have nothing to fear from foreign com- 
petition in the domestic market. 

2. That those of our industries and 
branches of agriculture that cannot com- 
pete successfully with imports are by that 
fact alone judged to be marginal, inefficient, 
and uneconomic and therefore not entitled 
to public support against annihilation by 
foreign competition. Employees displaced 
by import competition could be retrained for 
employment in other and more efficient in- 
dustries at public expense. 

3. That American producers need expand- 
ing foreign markets to absorb surplus prod- 
ucts and to assure prosperity; and that in 
order to sell more abroad we must buy more 
abroad. š 

4. That the balance of international trade 
cannot be reestablished unless we open wider 
our doors to imports; and that as a creditor 
country it is incumbent upon us to accept 
goods from our debtors if we expect repay- 
ment of our loans. 

5. That success in the struggle against 
communism depends upon a freer fiow of 
trade among the free nations of the world 
and that we must lead the way by setting an 
example for other countries to follow. 

6. That our natural resources are dwin- 
dling and that we should conserve them by 
importing more. 

7. That domestic competition stimulates 
efficiency and is accountable in great part for 
our high productivity and that foreign com- 
petition is equally healthful to our economy. 

8. That our trade barriers are still high 
and that we are too reluctant to buy im- 
ported goods. 

ANALYSIS OF THESE ASSUMPTIONS 


The foregoing assumptions will be analyzed 
and answered in the orđer of their appear- 
ance above: 

1. Perhaps our large mass-production in- 
dustries have indeed nothing to fear from 
foreign competition, at home or abroad. 
However, despite the boast of our superior 
productivity in such industries this assump- 
tion itself is debatable. Instances of effec- 
tive foreign competition with our mass 
producers can readily be found. 

Be that as it may, a great sharè of our 
production is not the output of huge fac- 
tories concentrated under one roof. It is the 
work of thousands of smaller enterprises and 
activities that in the aggregate cover the 
length and breadth of this land. They em- 
ploy millions of workers. 

The wages in many of these smaller en- 
terprises and pursuits compare favorably 
with those paid in the giant industries. 
However, their man-hour productivity is 
lower because of the nature of the product, 
its geographical dispersal, or failure to 
achieve full mechanization to date. 

Therefore, the smaller industries do in fact 
have much to fear from unimpeded import 
competition. Experience amply supports this 
statement. 

2. Inability to compete with imports is in 
no case a presumption of inefficiency in do- 
mestic industry. Should our producers pay 
wages as low as those prevailing in other 
countries they would have little or no dif- 
ficulty in competing. i 

Retraining and moving of workers is ex- 
pensive, wasteful, and in many cases cruel 
and heartless. It should not be undertaken 


in order to satisfy a dubious theory. The 
time when it would be most necessary to 
engage in uprooting of workers and the liq- 
uidation of enterprises would be precisely the 
time least propitious for absorption in the 
mass production industries,-namely in a 
buyer’s market. The mass production cen- 
ters would be faced with unemployment 
problems of their own without worrying 
about employment of workers retrained from 
other occupations. 

3. The American producers enjoy the 
largest actual and potential market in the 
world at home. They do not need exports 
in order to gain the benefits of mass pro- 
duction. Overemphasis of exports conflicts 
with the foreign-market needs of other coun- 
tries that suffer from a high degree of ex- 
port dependence. 

Mass production industries, with their 
larger financial resources, can more readily 
diversify, if rechanneling of capital is desir- 
able, than can smaller industries. 

4. Our position as a creditor nation is not 
the result of normal economic development 
but was precipitated by two world wars. The 
economic absorption of imports in a volume 
equal to exports does not follow when ex- 
ports have been highly stimulated as they 
have been by noneconomic considerations. 
To treat our trading position as if the ab- 
normal exports of the war and postwar period 
were normal would be to wrench our economy 
from its natural moorings. Only by state 
control of trade c~uld an artificial balance in 
our trade be force” prematurely. 

Heavy defense outlays have delayed the 
return of a balanced foreign trade. In 1950 
trade was well on the road toward balance 
when the Korean outbreak reversed the 
trend. Ths road will be resumed if normal 
times return. Any forced balance in the 
meantime would be false and dangerous. 

5. The freer flow of trade among other 
countries and with the United States may be 
conceded as a desirable objective in the 
struggle against communism. 

However, the European need of a mass 
market in order to gain the economies of 
mass production may be recognized without 
applying the same diagnosis to us. We do 
not suffer from the same disease. We al- 
ready have a mass market. Why then take 
the same medicine as Europe? 

For 19 years we have been setting an 
example to the rest of the world in reducing 
trade barriers. For reasons that will remain 
as cogent in the future, under the same con- 
ditions, as they are today, other countries 
will find reasons for erecting new barriers 
or maintaining existing ones. State- 
managed economies cannot accept laissez 
faire in foreign trade. 

6. Many of our national resources may be 
approaching the point of visible exhaustion. 
Over half of our total import volume is al- 
ready free of duty. These free-list imports 
consist principally of raw products. Our ex- 
ports consist principally of manufactured 
products or semimanufactures and contain 
many materials that draw upon exhaustible 
resources. Steel and cooper are examples. 
Automobile and similar mass-production ex- 
ports produce a drain on these two and 
similar resources. 

We export more than we import. Exports 
send materials out of the country. Sending 
them out of the country does not conserve 
them. 

7. Domestic competition does indeed stim- 
ulate efficient and higher productivity if the 
competition is fair rather than destructive. 
Competition as such makes no distinction 
between the fair and the unfair, the con- 
structive and the destructive. 

Foreign competition that is fair is as 
welcome as fair domestic competition. 
Means of assuring the fairness of foreign 
competition should be applauded as much 
as those for assuring fair domestic competi- 
tion. National minimum wage laws were 
designed to prevent the depression of wages 
as a means of underselling in the domestic 
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market. If that is good practice at home it 
should have equal force with respect to goods 
produced abroad. As competitive imports 
they, too, can depress wages and at the same 
time break domestic prices and initiate 
unemployment. 

8. Our trade barriers are no longer high. 
Our average tariff has been reduced, one way 
or another, by nearly 75 percent since the 
1931-35 period. We have imposed nontariff 
barriers very sparingly. Our average duty 
on dutiable items is today only 12 percent. 
Twenty years ago it was 50 percent. 

Our imports have expanded impressively 
since before the war. Compared with 1937- 
38 our per capita imports have increased in 
physical volume by over 50 percent. 

These are records that are probably un- 
matched in the rest of the world. We have 
indeed gone too far in some instances. We 
made wholesale reductions in our duties dur- 
ing prosperous years, when competitive 
levels of imports could not be measured. In 
the meantime we have helped to build up 
the competitive position of industries in 
other parts of the world. The brunt of that 
competition still lies in the future; but we 
must get ready for it by adoption of a work- 
able remedy. 

DECLARATION 

Stabilization of the American economy at 
a high level of production and employment 
is the most important single economic ob- 
jective facing this country. 

Success in achieving this goal is no less 
important to all other countries that have 
a heavy stake in the United States as an 
export market. 

The problem of the dollar gap pales to 
insignificance in comparison. Whereas this 
gap is in the magnitude of $4 or $5 billion 
a year a decline of only 10 percent in our 
national income would represent a loss of 
over $25 billion. Unregulated imports 
hitting a buyer’s market would soon accom- 
plish such a result. 

Efforts to eliminate the dollar gap by fur- 
ther reckless tariff reductions to stimulate 
imports could indeed precipitate a recession 
that would quickly shake down our economy 
by tens of billions of dollars. We might 
thus indeed get rid of the dollar gap but in 
return produce a gulf between our national 
output and our purchasing power. Better 
a gap than a gulf. 

Foreign trade would not pull us out of 
that hole. 

O. R. STRACKBEIN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1953. 


Hydrodevelopment in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp certain ar- 
ticles appearing in the December 1952 
issue of the Pacific Northwest Public 
Power Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA AWAITS HYDRODEVELOPMENT— FED- 
ERAL FINANCING Is KEY 

Twenty years ago the Federal Government 
took the initiative and what some people 
regarded as a tremendous risk in building 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams in the 
Pacific Northwest. These Federal invest- 
ments have been so successful that there is 
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now talk of taking over the job of develop- 
ing the remaining 30 million kilowatts of 
Northwest hydro by means of a regional 
agency. 

STUNTED ECONOMY 

Alaska today is in very much the position 
in which the Northwest States stood 20 years 
ago. The economy of the Territory needs 
just a little electric push to get of dead 
center., 

An adequate supply of low cost power can 
do so much to alleviate the drudgery and 
hardships of pioneering our northland fron- 
tier. Last winter, for instance, over 4,000 
families went through 40° below zero weather 
while living in trailers. 

About 90 percent of Alaska’s supply of 
electricity comes from diesel and steam gen- 
eration. Rates are very high. In Fairbanks 
electricity sells for 6 to 10 cents per kilo- 
watt hour rising to as high as 15 cents in 
the rural areas. 

It is estimated that Alaska’s 130,000 popu- 
lation reported in 1950 has increased 25 per- 
cent since then. Even if true, it is largely 
due to military personnel and construction. 
Yet the real military strength is being gross- 
ly neglected, namely the establishing of a 
healthy civilian economy. There isn’t even 
a cement plant in the Territory. The power 
shortage and high rates are preventing the 
influx of private capital and industries. 

An example is the rotting of a million tons 
of pulpwood in the Tongass National Forest 
every year or enough to double our domestic 
pulp production. We now import 80 percent 
of our needs from Canada. Federally fi- 
nanced hydro plants such as the Swan Lake 
project near Ketchikan and the Blue Lake 
project near Sitka would stimulate the 
building of pulp mills. About 150,000 kilo- 
watts is need in southeast Alaska. 


A SIMPLER PROBLEM 


'The analogy between Alaska and the North- 
west States is striking. Both have power 
shortages amid vast hydro potential. In 
Alaska the shortage is acute while 8,250,000 
kilowatts run wasted to the sea. 

Fortunately Congress faces a simpler prob- 
lem in Alaska because the projects will be 
single-purpose power developments on a 
strictly 100 percent self-liquidating basis. 
The absence of flood control, navigation, and 
irrigation complications such as cost alloca- 
tions, non-reimbursable features and sub- 
sidies will avoid some of the split-personality 
conflicts which have bedeviled the Federal 
program in the Northwest States. Alaska 
also has no interstate compact problems nor 
large private utility corporations. 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND KILOWATTS NEEDED 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s Susitna Basin 
report recommends the immediate construc- 
tion of the Devil Canyon dam with six 65,000 
kilowatt generators and a 500-mile trans- 
mission grid connecting to Fairbanks, An- 
chorage, Seward, Palmer, and Whittier. The 
Bureau has already submitted the 13,500-kil- 
owatt Swan Lake project report and is about 
ready to recommend the 14,500 Blue Lake 
project. 

IT Is UP TO CONGRESS 

Regardless of whether Congress authorizes 
a Federal or a territorial agency to build 
these projects, Federal financing is essential. 
Money for first-class mortgages is not avail- 
able for less than 8 percent and risk capital 
demands 15 to 50 percent. It is apparent 
that private venture capital will not be at- 
tracted. 

Furthermore, directly and indirectly, the 
biggest customer of electricity in Alaska is 
Uncle Sam. He pays most of the high rates 
which could be cut in half by a good hydro 
program. 

Federal financing is the key. 


ENERGIZING ALASKA 


With 35 percent more area and greater re- 
sources than Sweden, Norway, and Finland, 


Alaska has less than 1 percent of their 
population, 

Abundant and low-cost hydro power will 
be the key to the unlocking of the Territory. 
The value of electricity is so much greater in 
a frontier land. If electricity were available 
to take the shock of frontier drudgery and 
hardships, the population of Alaska could 
double every census. 

The Congress should act now to get a 500,- 
000-kilowatt hydro program rolling, ready to 
be on the line by 1960. Congress can prevent 
and reduce untold hardships and drudgery 
for the many tens of thousands who will 
want to live in Alaska in just a few more 
years when the word gets around. Further- 
more, such power investment will be more 
than self-liquidating. 

The awareness of this duty is shown in the 
following editorials. 


{From the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner of 
August 5, 1952] 


POWER SHORTAGE 


One of the biggest factors holding up in- 
dustrial expansion in Fairbanks and other 
areas of Alaska is the lack of cheap, abundant 
power. 

Power is in short supply, and it is very 
costly here. The sad part of this story is 
that Alaska has a tremendous potential, so 
far as generating power is concerned. 

Gus Norwood, secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Public Power Association, who 
visited in Fairbanks over the weekend, says 
that development of proposed hydroelectric 
power generating plants in Alaska could cut 
the cost of power in half in Fairbanks. 

The project he considers would be most 
beneficial to Alaska is the Susitna River hy- 
droelectric dam, proposed to be built at a 
site north of Anchorage. 

The project would be linked by power lines 
to all the cities along Alaska’s rail belt and 
Kenai peninsula. 

The proposed dam would provide plenty of 
power for Seward, Anchorage, Fairbanks, and 
many other points. One rate would be 
charged for the electricity in all these cities. 

He estimates that power could be delivered 
to consumers in Fairbanks for 2 or 3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, which is considerably less 
than the 7 cents consumers are now paying 
here. In other words, the power bills in the 
Fairbanks area could be cut in half by this 
project. 

Norwood points out that the Federal Gov- 
erfiment could build this hydroelectric dam 
and plant without losing a cent. The Gov- 
ernment would only be loaning the money, 
for the project would certainly pay for itself. 

Norwood looks upon Alaska as a lang where 
power should be abundant, and could be, if 
the Federal Government would act as a lend- 
ing agent to get the facilities built. 

Cheap power is one of Alaska’s greatest 
needs, and if the Territory is to grow and 
prosper the Government must take action 
to construct needed facilities. 


[From the Anchorage Daily News of July 30, 
1952] 


CHEAP Power Is A FEDERAL DUTY 


Once more the need for gigantic hydro- 
electric power developments in Alaska has 
been cited by men who are authorities on 
the subject. 

Gus Norwood, executive secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Public Power Association 
is the latest authority to cite this develop- 
ment as the key to the building of civiliza- 
tion in Alaska. 

Norwood told the Rural Electrification As- 
sociations of Alaska that Alaskans should 
ask Congress to provide 500,000 kilowatts of 
low-cost power. 

He was backed up at the same meeting 
by Joseph Morgan, head of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Alaska, who has surveys of 
numerous power developments under way. 
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Mr. Morgan corroborated the statements of 
Mr. Norwood. 

The new pleas for power projects tie in 
with those made over a long period of years 
by many persons in official positions. This 
key development for Alaska has been recog- 
nized and reported to Congress by Secretary 
of the Interior Chapman. 

Secretary Chapman told Congress more 
than a year ago, in an official report, that 
the power is needed and that the Federal 
Government is the only agency in a position 
to provide it. 

A request to Congress for funds to build 
power dams and generating facilities need 
be no raid on the Federal Treasury for the 
benefits of Alaska. 

Surveys indicate that the developments 
would be self-liquidating. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would be paid back every cent of 
the money invested here. The Treasury 
would serve only as the banker in the fi- 
nancing of the enterprise. 

Consumers of the electric power would 
pay for the project over a period of years, 
Mr. Norwood pointed this out in his discus- 
sions with the local meeting of REA repre- 
sentatives. 

He declared that Congress acts as banker 
for many worthy projects throughout the 
Nation. It would be no new precedent for 
similar participation in Alaska projects. 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the board of trustees of the Northwest Public 
Power Association, November 21, 1952, at Van- 
couver, Wash., virtually unchanged except 
for adding of two clauses: (1) to endorse the 
Swan Lake and Blue Lake projects, and (2) 
to provide for the possibility of ultimate local 
public ownership and operation of all Alas- 
kan power projects: 


“A PROGRAM FOR ALASKAN HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 


“Whereas the Territory of Alaska is suffer- 
ing from an acute electric power shortage 
and from excessive rates for the present un- 
satisfactory supply; and 

“Whereas this lack of an adequate supply 
of power is hindering and stifling the econ- 
omy of the Territory, is preventing the use 
of labor-saving machines in the shop and 
home and is the cause of much unnecessary 
hardship, drudgery, unsanitary and unsafe 
living and working conditions, which in the 
aggregate are greatly increasing the cost of 
living, the cost of construction and the cost 
of the national defense; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has 
submitted to Congress a report on water re- 
sources of Alaska which has since been 
printed as House Document No. 197 covering 
potential hydroelectric-power sites of the 
Territory amounting to 8,294,000 kilowatts 
now going to waste; and 

“Whereas careful study and many discus- 
sions of the Bureau of Reclamation report by 
leaders in Alaska indicates that the Devil 
Canyon Dam on the Susitna River between 
Fairbanks and Anchorage should be the first 
major project to be constructed; and 

“Whereas the people of the Territory are 
able and willing to pay the full costs of any 
and all Federal hydroelectric-power invest- 
ment on a self-liquidating basis together 
with interest on any Federal bonds issued: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Alaska Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association at its annual meeting 
in Anchorage on July 29, 1952, That Congress 
be urged to enact a bill for the purpose of 
establishing an orderly and economical pro- 
gram for hydroelectric power investment 
along the following lines: 

“(A) That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to construct the Devil Canyon Dam 
on the Susitna River together with high- 
voltage transmission lines extending north 
and south to the load centers in the Fair- 
banks and Anchorage areas. 

“(B) That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to designate one Federal agency to 
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make a continuing survey of Alaskan water 
resources for hydroelectric power and other 
purposes, other than navigation, and that 
this agency be held responsible for the plan- 
ning, construction, and operation of hydro- 
electric dams and transmission facilities, for 
the marketing of power and for the making 
of periodic load studies. 

“(C) That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to proceed with the preparation of 
final project reports on hydroelectric power 
projects as necessary to serve the load cen- 
ters and that these projects be authorized 
upon a finding of engineering and economic 
feasibility. 

“(D) That the Eklutna Project Act be 
amended so as to increase the authorized 
cost of this project to allow for changes in 
price levels since 1948 and for modifications 
in the project plan of development; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior be requested to prepare as soon as pos- 
sible a draft of legislation covering the afore- 
mentioned objectives and make preliminary 
copies thereof available to leaders in Alaska 
for their study prior to the convening of the 
next Congress.” 


Oil From Submerged Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
when the hearings on the question of the 
disposition of oil in the submerged lands 
were under way, the attorney general 
of the State of Tennessee testified with 
reference to the position of his State. 
There appeared in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on March 6, 1953, an editorial 
indicating that he was not speaking for 
the State of Tennessee. Probably that 
circumstance could be repeated over and 
over in the various States of this Union. 
However, it is certainly appropriate to 
take these situations one at 7. time, and I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial from the Nashville Tennes- 
sean with reference to the stand of that 
State on the question of oil from the sub- 
merged lands. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

4 TIMELY AND DESERVED REPUDIATION 

In flat repudiation of those who would 
misrepresent Tennessee’s stand on the Re- 
publican tidelands oil grab, the State house 
of representatives, by an overwhelming vote, 
has denounced that conspiracy and called for 
its defeat. 

In no better or more accurate way could 
the voice of the people be raised for preser- 
vation of the wealth of oil beneath marginal 
seas which belongs to all of the States, in- 
stead of a select few. 

By their vote, house members adminis- 
tered a fitting rebuke to Goy. Frank Clem- 
ent and his political friend, Attorney Gen- 
eral Roy Beeler, who have thrown their sup- 
port to the offshore raid, giving what aid 
and comfort they could to the covetous in- 
terests. 

Now, lest there be any misunderstanding, 
the Nation is told that the State’s attorney 
general cannot successfully pretend to in- 


terpret the policy on an issue of such im- 
portance. Nor does the State’s chief execu- 
tive, indorsing a dangerous Republican pro- 
gram, think in unison with his fellow cit- 
izens. 

Tennessee, according to the resolution in- 
troduced by Representative Robert H. Rob- 
erts, adheres to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court that oil off the coastal States belongs 
to all the people. It recognizes also that 
the protection of our great national re- 
sources is also sound and traditional demo- 
cratic doctrine. 

Instead of giving away these billions of 
dollars in oil, the house indorses the plan for 
distribution of offshore oil income to all of 
the owner States for educational purposes. 
It declares the pending legislation as detri- 
mental to the school children of Tennesese, 
and demands its defeat. 

“You can’t tell me,” said Representative 
Harry Lee Senter, “that the attorney general 
speaks for the people of Tennessee.” That 
official, by the way, was never elected py 
democratic processes as were the representa- 
tives who came direct from the cities, the 
hills, and the hollows, and who are indeed 
close to their constituents. 

The members do not feel obligated to bail 
the Republican Party out because of a reck- 
less campaign pledge, and they have done 
well to let it be known that the Governor 
who was elected by Democratic votes has 
taken grave liberties when he volunteers in 
behalf of that unsavory cause. 

On this occasion, as always, Tennessee does 
not lack for a strong and forthright lead- 
ership, and the legislators who insisted that 
the State’s position be made clear, are en- 
titled to heartfelt public commendation. 

There is also strong opposition in Wash- 
ington to the so-called tidelands seizure, 
and Representative ROBERTS paid a deserved 
tribute to Senator Estes KEFAUVER for carry- 
ing on the fight with courage and effective- 
ness. 

There need no longer be any misapprehen- 
sion regarding Tennessee’s position on the 
tidelands deal. 

So, that all may know, our house of rep- 
resentatives has put the record straight that 
this Southern State is not in favor of selling 
out its own and the Federal Government's in- 
terest in the oil deposits which are now in 
such danger of dissipation. And at the same 
time it has put in their proper places those 
who have sought to purvey the contrary Re- 
publican viewpoint. It could not have ren- 
dered a finer service. 


Do Our Schools Fear Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Star entitled “Do Our Schools Fear 
Freedom?” This article represents a re- 
print from the Inland News, published 
by the Inland Steel Co. It is particu- 
larly timely at this mọment because of 
the deep concern of thousands of Amer- 
icans over our educational system and 
the attacks which are being made upon 
it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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Do Our ScHoots FEAR FREEDOM? 


Is fear of communism being used today 
as an excuse to limit the right of our chil- 
dren to be educated as we should expect? 
Or do our teachers and schools lack the 
courage to present and teach all sides of 
vital questions for fear of subversion accu- 
sations? Judging by what some students 
think about liberty and justice there is evi- 
dence that this is so. 

We Americans have never been a particu- 
larly shy people. We haven’t been a bit slow 
about telling ourselves and others how demo- 
cratic we are. 

Today our words about the rights of man 
are starting to sound a little hollow. It 
might be well for us to take a more critical 
look at ourselves. 

Do we really believe in human freedom and 
dignity as much as we say we do? If you 
think so you might be surprised at some of 
the findings disclosed by the Purdue Uni- 
versity opinion panel. This organization 
recently conducted a poll to discover what 
the high-school-age group thinks of freedom. 

Fifty-eight percent of those polled agreed 
that police may be justified in giving a man 
the “third degree” to make him talk. Thirty- 
three percent said that persons who refuse 
to testify against themselves either should 
be made to talk or be severely punished— 
while another 20 percent were uncertain. 

Twenty-five percent of the teen-agers 
would prohibit the right of people to assem- 
ble peaceably, saying that some groups 
es not be allowed to hold- public meet- 

gs. 

Twenty-six percent believed the police 
should be allowed in some cases to search 
& person or his home without a warrant. 

Fifteen percent would deny a criminal the 
right to have a lawyer and only 45 percent 
believed newspapers should be allowed to 
print anything they want except military 
secrets. 

All the rights outlined above are guaran- 
teed Americans by their Bill of Rights. While 
few teen-agers would favor abolition of the 
bill, their answers indicate they aren’t so 
willing to put it into practice. 

The foregoing comprises a small part of the 
results discovered by the Purdue panel. 
These results are bý no means conclusive for 
the entire United States, but they indicate 
that if many of our rights were put on a 
ballot, an alarming number of teen-agers 
would vote to throw them away. 

What’s the explanation for this trend in 
totalitarian thinking among American high- 
school students? 

Educational institutions must shoulder 
part of the blame. In a deeper sense, so 
should parents and other private citizens. 
We have permitted political opportunists 
and hysterical anti-Communists to single out 
our schools and colleges and question their 
right to teach freely and without direction 
from the State. In one small town all books 
on communism were removed from the local 
library. 

One of our great Midwestern universities 
was threatened with investigation because 
its curriculum included among many others, 
courses in Marxian economics. 

Another university insisted that its faculty 
members take loyalty oaths or suffer loss of 
tenure. When the university lost some of 
its best men because they resented this im- 
plied lack of faith in their patriotism, the 
loyalty oath requirement was abolished by 
the courts, but not before it had done its 
damage. 

The inevitable outcome of these invasions 
of educational freedom has been to make 
many teachers afraid of teaching conflicting 
theories of government and freedom to their 
students. An example of the fear of “free- 
dom subjects” that now pervades schools 
was shown by the Purdue panel. 

After looking at the questions the uni- 
versity panel wanted to put to their students, 
several school administrators frankly im- 
plied that they were afraid to ask questions 
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dealing with communism and the power of 
government. 

High-school students of today are not 
going to be able to weigh the merits of 
“isms” if parents and teachers alike fail to 
explain the values of democratic rights. 

Respect for human dignity and justice 
does not come naturally to anyone. It re- 
sults from repeated teaching and a funda- 
mental belief in the right of eđucational in- 
stitutions to teach without direction or pres- 
sure from any outside groups. 

Charles Evans Hughes, former Supreme 
Court Justice, once warned, “Our institutions 
were not devised to bring about uniformity 
of opinion; if they had been, we might well 
abandon hope. It is important to remem- 
ber * * * that ‘the essential characteristic 
of true liberty is that under its shelter many 
different types of life and character and opin- 
ion and belief can develop unmolested’ * + *” 

The American Bill of Rights was not in- 
cluded in our Constitution as a meaningless 
gesture. It was written in the-belief that a 
free people who have the right to inquire into 
any subject will exercise enough judgment 
to preserve their precious freedoms. Any 
limitation of this right is an admission that 
the people cannot be trusted to govern them- 
selves. 


Graceful Exit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at my request the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, contains a quotation from 
an unidentified source, commending 
Mr. Donald C. Cook, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
for the good spirit he showed in connec- 
tion with the submission of his resigna- 
tion to the President. 

I believe the source is significant, for 
it was the Washington Evening Star. 
The first item appeared as an editorial 
in that paper on February 27, 1953. Iask 
unanimous consent that it be reprinted 
in the Appendix so that the origin on 
the quotation may be clear. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GRACEFUL Exit 


Donald C. Cook, Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and a Dem- 
ocrat, has submitted his resignation to the 
President, but will stay on until a replace- 
ment is chosen. Quite understandably, this 
was not a development which could com- 
pete for headlines in this time of trouble 
and turmoil. It would be'a pity, however, if 
the good spirit in which Mr. Cook bowed 
out were to go unnoticed. He wrote the 
President: P 

“My decision to resign does not reflect any 
judgment that continued service with the 
Commission under your administration 
would be incompatible with my views on 
Federal regulatory policies in the utilities 
and securities field. Instead, I believe that I 
could serve with great pride and satisfaction 
in your administration. 

“Indeed, this is only a reflection of belief 
that all of us must be good citizens first and 
party members only thereafter. But I have 
been in the public service for over 15 of the 
last 17 years. Therefore, I believe that I 
am now entitled to pass on the burdens of 


public life to others and return to private 
life to fulfill my obligations to my family. 
Together with all other Americans whose 
first concern is with the public welfare I 
hope that your administration will be a 
truly great one.” 

This is an expression which speaks well 
for Mr. Cook, It must also be gratifying to 
a man who may be wondering by this time 
why he ever wanted to be President. 


Hawaii as an Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to >xtend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Post: 

HAWAII aS AN ASSET 


If the Members of the House are attuned 
to considerations of fairness, national inter- 
est, and world strategy, they will vote today 
to grant statehood to Hawaii. This is not 
an occasion for quibbling over party advan- 
tage. It is a time for weighing soberly Ha- 
waii's many cualifications for statehood, its 
long tradition of responsible citizenship and 
the many promises made by both parties, 
It is particularily a time to consider what 
statehood for Hawaii would do for the Amer- 
ican position in the eyes of the newly inde- 
pendent and colonial peoples in Asia and 
throughout the world. 

Some Democrats have indicated opposi- 
tion to the bill on the ground that Alaska 
also is deserving of statehood. This news- 
paper regrets the temporary exclusion of 
Alaska by the new administration. But 
those Democrats who are sincere in their 
championship of Alaska and are not merely 
using the exclusion as a pretext must rec- 
ognize that it would be self-defeating to 
penalize Hawaii for the sake of Alaska. Here 
is clearly a case in which half a loaf is far 
better than none; statehood for Hawaii 
would enhance the prospect for early ad- 
mission to Alaska. In short, today’s vote 
will be a test of the responsibility of the 
opposition. 

The false issue of “disproportionate repre- 
sentation” needs especially to be squelched. 
Delegate FARRINGTON gave exactly the right 
answer last week to the crude comment of 
Representative Howarp SMITH that “the vote 
of 1 Chinaman in Hawaii would be worth 
as much as votes of 31 citizens of New York 
when it comes to electing Senators.” With 
proper indignation, Mr. FARRINGTON replied: 
“No Chinamen vote in Hawaii. Those who 
vote are all American citizens, and we in 
Hawaii resent reference to the people of Chi- 
nese ancestry in those terms.” 

In point of fact Hawaii is the conspicuous 
example of the melting pot at work. Per- 
sons of yaried racial background have come 
together as Americans, and their record of 
good citizenship is surpassed by none. One 
only need recall the accomplishments of the 
Nisei soldiers. Moreover, Hawaii's popula- 
tion far exceeds that of Delaware, Nevada, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, and approaches that 
cf several other States. Hawaii is in good 
financial shape and pays more into the Fed- 
eral than some 10 States. Hono- 
lulu is now only a few hours from Washing- 
ton by air. 

Virtually every military and political leader 
who has spoken on the subject has stressed 
the importance to national defense of the 
strong elected government that statehood 
would bring to this Pacific bastion. There 
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is another defense aspect to statehood in the 
realm of democratic ideas in the cold war. 
Nothing would do more to prove to the world 
that the United States really practices its 
belief in the political equality of all citizens 
than for Congress to admit Hawaii as the 
49th State. 


Let’s Respect the Dissenting View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
ent:tled “Let’s Respect the Dissenting 
View,” reprinted in the Minneapolis Star 
of January 23,1953. ‘The article reports 
excerpts from an address by Paul G. 
Hoffman during the time he was presi- 
dent and director of the Ford Founda- 
tion. The address was made at the an- 
nual printing week dinner in New York 
City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s RESPECT THE DISSENTING VIEW 
(By Paul G. Hoffman) 


You will recall how Benjamin Franklin 
served this Republic in its infancy. After 
the revolution, America was a disunited con- 
federacy—loose, distrustful, divided, fearful. 
Moving through this miasma was the be- 
nevolent kindly nature of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Convinced that there would be no re- 
public—no real nation at all—unless men 
of different views were willing to work to- 
gether for a common answer, his great and 
singular contribution was that by promoting 
good will, by influencing men to 
and not resent their differences of view, he 
got them to work together. 

It is impossible to overestimate what 
Franklin’s achievement meant. To many a 
pessimist the independent colonies were 
hopelessly divided. Among the leadership 
group, a third—among them some of the 
Wealthiest and most influential men of the 
time—had been loyalists outrightly opposed 
to the revolution. 

Another third were just neutral or 
indifferent. 

The remaining third—frequently under at- 
tack and sometimes in actual danger from 
dissident countrymen—had to do the job. 
Among them it was the diplomatic skill and 
the generous nature of Franklin, who toler- 
ated the thought that he hated, that led to . 
the final construction of a United States. 

Through it all his one desperate concern 
was the defense of the rights of the indi- 
bboy despite the internal dangers of his 
times. 

If Franklin were here tonight, he would 
again be desperately concerned about this 
basic American idea. Again our country is 
in danger, and again the freedom of the in- 
dividual, the respecting of his rights, is com- 
ae in an atmosphere of mutual dis- 

rust. 

Franklin would see the danger signals very 
quickly: The attack on the dissenting view, 
the smothering of unpopular opinion, the 
drowning out of the minority voice. 

We at the Ford Foundation have given this 
long and serious thought. We concluded 
that the physical vigor of our country would 
alone have little to do with its real well- 
being without a matching vitality of real 
freedom, 
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The problem of security, on the other 
hand, is no will-o’-the wisp. It is there, and 
we get sharp reminders of its seriousness 
from time to time. 

But the job that all of us have to face 
is not to determine whether we should yield 
everything to security or yield everything to 
freedom. We have got to have both. What 
we have to guard against is the abuses of 
both. 

Here again—as Franklin would see—knowl- 
edge is power. But you have to do some- 
thing about it. 

Just as every person in this country has a 
stake in the material resources that is the 
substance of its life, he has a stake in a 
spiritual heritage—a way of thinking and a 
way of treating his fellows—that has brought 
this land to leadership of the free world. 

It would be shortsighted for us to concern 
ourselves about one thing and ignore the 
other. Franklin, for one, would never have 
been guilty of such blandness. 

And so the Ford Foundation has set up 
another independent entity to survey and 
curtail the waste of our spiritual heritage— 
to do what it can, within the climate of a 
devious external threat, to preserve and ad- 
vance those liberties that Franklin led men 
of widely divergent views to respect at the 
Constitutional Convention. 

It is not by accident that this enterprise 
is called the Fund for the Republic. It is 
not directed to’the salvation of any indi- 
vidual or any single cause, It aims at threats 
to the Republic itself. 

If Franklin were here tonight, I think 
he would not change one word of a note he 
wrote to Washington when this Republic 
was exactly 26 days old: “If any form of 
government is capable of making a nation 
happy,” he said, “ours, I think, bids fair 
now for producing that effect. But after 
all much depends upon the people to be 
governed.” 

These words have a hard relevance today. 
After all, a government is only a mechani- 
cal guidance that we give ourselves. In the 
end it is we who must act, we who must 
solve our problems. This voluntary, active 
self-reliance was the whole meaning of 
Franklin's life, the summation of his genius. 

Even if most of us can never expect to 
approach the varied greatness of Franklin’s 
achievement, we can still value the prin- 
ciples behind it. For in those principles— 
recognizing the problem and then voluntarily 
doing something about it—lies the real se- 
curity of our Nation. 


Two Democratic Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

Two DEMOCRATIC SPEECHES—SENATOR RUS- 
SELL ANALYZES PARTY WEAKNESSES FRANKLY 
WHILE STEVENSON SHOWS CONTINUED PO- 
LITICAL UNAWARENESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

A study in contrasts—the speeches of two 
leaders of the Democratic Party, Adlai Ste- 
venson and Senator RUSSELL, Of Georgia—has 
been afforded the public in the last few days. 
It tells a story of far-reaching significance 
to the future politics of America—the breach 
in the Democratic Party that could mean 
defeat in many more elections. 


For Senator RussELL made the kind of 
speech that could rebuild and regenerate 
his party so as to bring back Democrats like 
this correspondent. Adlai Stevenson, on the 
other hand, made the kind of speech that 
will keep independent Democrats away and 
could enable the Republicans to stay in 
power for the next 20 years. 

Adlai Stevenson’s speech at Los Angeles, 
like his article in Life magazine last week, 
sets up the fanciful thesis that the two 
Presidential nominees in the last campaign 
were merely running on the same platform 
of “good intentions.” He wrote of his dis- 
appointment that the campaign turned 
“largely on Korea, corruption, Communists 
in Government, etc.,” which, he says, “were 
really not controversial issues at all” since, 
as he expresses it, “no one was running on a 
procorruption ticket or in favor of 
treachery.” 

In those superficial sentences, Mr. Steven- 
son shows his complete unawareness of the 
factors that fundamentally influence the 
American political system. He cries out that 
he “talked sense” and “told the truth” dur- 
ing the campaign, but he wants the country 
to overlook the fact that he himself made 
the biggest compromise with political ex- 
pediency and political reality that a candi- 
date ever made when he glossed over the 
corruption and unmorality of the Truman 
regime and the failure of the Democratic 
Party in the executive branch to come to 
grips with the Communist conspiracy inside 
our Government. 

The former Illinois Governor has not yet 
discovered that the presidential election of 
1952 was won before either he or General 
Eisenhower was nominated—when 68 per- 
cent of the voters, according to a University 
of Michigan research, had made up their 
minds and a majority had decided to voté 
against the Truman administration. 

Senator RUSSELL, on the other hand, has 
analyzed penetratingly the weakness of the 
Democratic Party under Mr. Truman and 
what caused millions of Democrats to turn 
away. from their own ticket. His speech is 
the frankest piece of criticism that has come 
out since the election and, if Adali Steven- 
son reads it carefully, he will find out more 
about how to rebuild his party than by re- 
peating the radical line that dominated the 
type of campaign he made. 

The Georgia Senator accused the radicals 
and such organizations as Americans for 
Democratic Action of driving millions of 
Democrats out of the party. He aimed his 
guns at their radical philosophy, as he said: 

“If we permit the Democratic Party to be- 
come the labor party, we cannot win * * * 

“We must make sure that it (our basic 
philosophy of taxation) is applied to meet- 
ing the necessities of raising revenue and 
not as a means of penalizing success. * * * 

“The Democratic Party must turn a deaf 
ear to those who, in whatever guise, threaten 
the right of private property. 

“There are those who would have us to 
drink of the fatal potion of national ctate 
socialism. We must resolutely reject their 
enticements.” 

It is the Georgia Senator who talks sense 
and realistic politics. Adlai Stevenson is still 
suffering from the delusion that humorous 
phrases and eloquent sentences constitute oy 
themselves a fundamental political philoso- 
phy. He never has recognized fully the plain 
dishonesties of the Truman regime, its dis- 
tortion of truth about domestic policies, its 
wasteful spending, and its brazen attempts at 
appeasement which condemned 350,000 
Americans to perennial war in Korea. This 
can never be excused on the ground that 
it has averted a “third world war,” because, 
as the Munich experience of 1938 showed so 
tragically only 1 year later, aggressors were 
thereby encouraged to mistake irresolution 
for timidity. 

Some day the former Governor of Illinois 
will learn that 20,000 dead, 10,000 missing, 
and nearly 100,000 wounded in Korea, whiie 
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so-called allies sell goods to the enemy, was 
bound to become a political issue in America. 
The Eisenhower administration, too, will oe 
plagued by the same issue if it temporizes 
with the situation in Korea. Whatever cuts 
through the entire Nation as did the Korean 
war and the draft is certain to cause the ad- 
ministration in power to be held accountable: 
For if an administration were to go scot free 
of punishment at the polls merely by nomi- 
nating a new face, a man of wit and clever- 
ness and respectability with good inten- 
tions, responsible governmėnt would vanish 


from the American scene. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following ad- 
dress by Hon. JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
before the American College of Surgeons 
at Boston, on Wednesday, March 4. The 
address was broadcast over the nation- 
wide facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


It gives me great satisfaction to join you 
members of the College of Surgeons to dis- 
cuss the vital issues facing America and the 
world. You and I are engaged in professions 
which I think the average person would view 
as considerably different from each other. 
You attend the ailments of the human body; 
those in my field attend the ailments of the 
body politic. 

I need not remind you that we in Wash- 
ington are now engaged in one of the major 
operations of all time. 

We are attempting to remove an assort- 
ment of malignant political growths from our 
Government which have reached such pro- 
portions as to threaten our very existence as 
free men. The first incision has been made; 
and as one of the attending surgeons, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, told an au- 
dience the other night, things are far worse 
than we expected we would find them. 

May I hasten to assure you that we are not 
reformers, not do-gooders, not theorists, not 
the advocates of any alien philosophies or 
political dipsy-doo. We are just practical 
Americans, trying to do a practical job to 
reach practical goals. We do not belong to 
that school of political thought which has 
for so many years pursued the fallacious 
proposition that if a little bit is good for us— 
10 times as much is just wonderful. The 
great Sir William Osler once dramatically il- 
lustrated this to a class he was teaching. He 
outlined a hypothetical case, and asked his 
class how much of a certain drug should be 
given the patient. A young man in the front 
row promptly jumped to his feet and said, 
“Four grains.” Sir William regarded him 
gravely for a moment and went on discuss- 
ing the symptoms of the hypothetical case. 
A few minutes later the student arose once 
more and said he would like to change his 
answer to “Two grains.” Sir William con- 
sulted his watch, and said: “Too late; your 
patient has been dead for 3 minutes.” 

If there is one thing that surgeons and 
political leaders have in common, it is the 
necessity for making speedy and sound deci- 
sions and then acting on them with the ut- 
most skill at their command. I do not need 
to tell you that for the past several years our 
country has suffered not only from wrong 
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decisions and unskillful actions, but even 
more from indecision, I want to talk to you 
tonight about the conduct of our foreign 
affairs—a field of operation in which indeci- 
sion and wrong decisions have been the most 
prominent and lamentable factors. 

If we are to understand the problem that 
confronts us today, it is doubly important 
to understand how we got into the problem 
in the first place. ‘The tragically wrong 
decisions of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
were only the manifestations of an overall 
miscalculation based on the belief that Com- 
munists were pretty nice people after all 
simply because they were fighting the Nazis 
in self-defense. I need not belabor you 
with the fact that a radical political climate 
in Washington not only made this miscal- 
culation possible but actually encouraged it. 

There was a second basic miscalculation 

which directly contributed to the terrible 
: problems that confront us today. I refer 
to the mistaken conception that the world 
was a hemisphere bounded by the Ural 
Mountains on one side and the Facific coast- 
line of America on the other. Evidently 
intent on proving Pythagoras wrong when 
he claimed the earth to be round, the advo- 
cates of this misconception argued that 
Asia was not too important—let the Com- 
munists take it. 

In short, having ceded half of Europe and 
a third of Asia to domination by the Soviet 
Union at Teheran and Yalta, our befuddled 
thinkers in Washington decided that the 
best way to remedy those tragic blunders 
was to save what remained of Europe—letting 
what remained of Asia shuffle for itself. 
Thus the world was treated to the amazing 
contradiction of supposedly sensible men in 
Washington opposing communism in Europe 
while appeasing it in the Orient. 

For the 4 years preceding June 25, 1950, 
the official policy in Washington could be 
described as a policy to. strengthen our 
friends in Europe by deserting our friends 
in Asia. On the night of June 25, 1950, the 
North Koreans, who had been armed to the 
teeth by the Russians, attacked the South 
Koreans, who were without arms because we 
had deliberately pursued a policy of making 
certain that they did not get them. 

What went on in the minds of the admin- 
istration in the next 48 hours no one to 
this day knows for sure, but it is a matter 
of record that overnight President Truman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson re- 
versed themselves and plunged us into the 
Korean war. Whatever may be said for the 
validity of that decision, the fact remains 
that every step taken up until that moment 
had been in the direction of making it almost 
impossible for us to conduct such a war. 

But, characteristically, they could not 
make the decision a clean-cut one. They an- 
nounced that while we took up arms in 
Korea, we were simultaneously deploying the 
Tth Fleet to waters surrounding Formosa 
to prevent the Nationalist forces of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek from disturbing the 
mainland of Communist-held China. 

Needless to say, in the opening months of 
the conflict in Korea we were all but pushed 
off the Korean peninsula, When, as certi- 
fied members of the United Nations, the 
Chinese Nationalists offered us 33,000 troops 
to fight in Korea, we refused the offer— 
despite the fact that the Chinese Reds at 
that moment were known to be supplying 
and aiding the North Koreans. 

But in all the fumbling and indecision of 
the early months of the Korean war at the 
policy level, two powerful factors were work- 
ing in our favor: One was the indomitable 
spirit and courage of our American fighting 
forces. The second was the magnificent 
military genius and superb leadership of one 
of the greatest soldiers of all time—Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

In the fall of 1950, MacArthur mounted an 
offensive that by late October had driven the 
North Koreans almost to the borders of 
Manchuria. Then, mysteriously, our policy 


makers called a halt while they floundered 
in indecision, wondering what next to do. Is 
it any wonder that the Chinese Communists 
chose this moment to enter the Korean war 
in full force? 

Now, you would think that once the 
Chinese Communists had entered the war, 
any reasons, however flimsy, for isolating the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa would have 
been considered null and void. Not at all. 

You would think that any reason for de- 
clining the offer of Chinese Nationalist troops 
to fight in Korea, however thin the pretext 
for those reasons, would have been null and 
void. Not at all. 

I am no military man. But to me the re- 
treat of our forces and the slaughter of our 
men at the hands of the Chinese Reds 
amounted to a major crime against humani- 
ty so long as we refused to use every resource 
at our command—and certainly so long as 
we refused to employ the Nationalist forces 
on Formosa. 

Accordingly, on February 12, 1951, I made 
a speech in Brooklyn, N. Y., in which I ad- 
vocated that the Chinese Nationalists—our 
old friends and allies, whom we had sold 
down the river at Yalta and continually be- 
trayed during the fateful years of appease- 
ment in the Orient after the war—be per- 
mitted to open a second front on the main- 
land of China. 

Needless to say, in the Truman-Acheson 
atmosphere in Washington, my proposal was 
scorned. 


I sent a copy of my speech to General Mac- 
Arthur. What happened is a matter of his- 
tory: He wrote me a letter telling me that 
my proposal was in conflict with “neither 
logic or * * * tradition.” For writing this 
letter to me, General MacArthur was sum- 
marily fired—an act that will go down as one 
of the blackest pages in American history. 

In the months that followed—right up to 
January 20 of this year—the official policy 
in Washington was the pursuit of a stale- 
mate war along the 38th parallel, with 
neither hope for victory nor insurance 
against defeat. Apologists for the adminis- 
tration then in power wrote thousands of 
words attempting to justify this unprece- 
dented situation as a means of preventing 
world war III. They insisted upon calling it 
a police action; they refused to call it a war. 

Who were they kidding? 

Certainly not the mothers and fathers of 
the 130,000 casualties—a figure more than 
a third as great as all the casualties we suf- 
fered in World War I. 

Certainly not the gallant men in our Air 
Force, who had already fired more rounds 
of ammunition per day than had been aver- 
aged during the entire period of World War 
II; who had already dropped more than two- 
thirds of the bomb tonnage dropped in 
World War II; and who had already fired 
more than twice the number of rockets fired 
by all our planes, combined, in World War 
II 


No, they were not kidding our fighting 
men; they were not kidding the parents of 
our fighting men. And—if we are to judge 
the November elections last year—I think 
we must conclude they were not kidding the 
American voters either. 

It does not take a military man to know 
that the key to success in anything is not 
timidity and indecision, but courage and 
bold decision. And we can thank God that 
the ability to exhibit courage and bold de- 
cision now resides in the White House in 
the person of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Thanks to President Eisenhower, Pytha- 
goras’ theory that the world is round is once 
more in good standing. No one knows bet- 
ter than Ike that the world is global, the 
Communist menace is global, and that our 
policies must be global. 

Thanks to President Eisenhower, the Tth 
Fleet in Formosan waters has been de- 
neutralized. No one knows better than Ike 
that you do not fight the enemy in one sec- 
tor while protecting him in another, 
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Thanks to President Eisenhower, we are 
renouncing the secret agreements which so 
treacherously betrayed our own interests. 
No one knows better than Ike that secret 
deals are repugnant to the spirit of Amer- 
ica—and doubly so when they punish our 
friends and reward our enemies. 

But what’a job Ike Eisenhower has under- 
taken. What a mess he has inherited. 
What a legacy of blunder, timidity and in- 
decision was left him. 

My friends, President Eisenhower and the 
new administration now have an enormous 
task in front of them. The job is not going 
to be performed in a day, a week, a month, or 
a year. There is no magic wand that can be 
waved to undo all the fumbling and bum- 
bling that has brought the world to the 
dangerous precipice to which it now clings. 

But what a tragedy that the steps which 
are being taken today were not taken years 
ago. Yet they were not taken—and we must 
face the consequences. Part of the burden 
that the new administration must bear is 
the mistakes of others. 

For a moment let us examine the situa- 
tion in Asia. Let us evaluate the prospects 
for an eventual solution to the China ques- 
tion. To do so, let us consider the situation 
behind the iron curtain in Europe and com- 
pare it to the situation behind the iron cur- 
tain in Asia. 

First, we must recognize the fact that in 
placing all the emphasis on Europe, as the 
preceding administration insisted upon 
doing, we were confronted by a fait accompli. 
At the conclusion of World War II, the Soviet 
armies occupied virtually every inch of the 
territory in Eastern Europe now dominated 
by the Russians. The Red army mercilessly 
eliminated all resistance. Eastern Europe 
was swept by a wave of Communist-engi- 
neered purges. 

The nationals of these beleaguered coun- 
tries who fled to Western Europe were, and 
are, scattered, disorganized, and unarmed. 

Now, let us compare the situation behind 
the Iron Curtain in Asia; 

First, we must recognize the fact that on 
the island of Formosa is a battle-tested anti- 
Communist Chinese Army composed of 600,- 
000 Nationalists under Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, willing and eager to enter the 
struggle. 

Second, we must recognize the little- 
known fact that on the Chinese mainland 
there exist 6 huge areas of resistance to the 
Chinese Communists, where guerrilla war- 
fare against the Communists is being con- 
ducted daily with relentless fervor. These 
guerrillas are estimated to number 1,600,000, 
with a third of them in the coastal area’ near 
Formosa. 

These guerrillas fight under the direction 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and they 
are constantly in communication with For- 
mosa. These enormous pockets of resistance 
exist not only on the coast of the Chinese 
mainland in the vicinity of Formosa, but ex- 
tend as far inland as the Chinese border of 
Burma and as far north as the Kansu 
Province in Central China. 

Compare the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain in Eastern Europe with the situation 
behind the Iron Curtain in Asia, and the 
only logical conclusion that can be drawn 
is that the free peoples of the world have 
more reason for hope than despair in Asia. 

Above everything else is the overriding 
fact that the Communists have chosen Asia 
for a showdown. It resolves itself into the 
question of: Which way is Stalin trying 
to eat around the apple—toward Europe or 
toward Asia? 

To the Communists, manpower is the key 
to domination of the world. The manpower 
is in Asia—not Europe. 

This Communist strategy is nothing new. 
Lenin set it forth 30 years ago, shorty after 
the birth of the Bolshevik regime in Russia. 
It has been reiterated by every Communist 
leader on the face of the earth—not once, 
but countless times down through the years. 
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Asia is what the Communists want. And 
all you have to do to find it out is to con- 
sult the back issues of the Communist Daily 
Worker, printed in New York. 

Any foreign policy that ignores Asia is 
worse than no foreign policy at all. And 
yet in recent years we have done just that— 
ignored Asia and put all our eggs in the 
European basket. 

Let no one mistake me: We cannot and 
must not abandon Europe. We must con- 
tinue to do everything possible to strengthen 
the Western European nations and to build 
the NATO forces to maximum strength con- 
sistent with the resources of everyone in- 
volved. But at the same time, we must take 
equally effective steps in Asia. And I think 
that we owe President Eisenhower a vote of 
thanks for the fact that they are now being 
taken. 

Consider for one moment this simple but 
basic logic: 

1. The Chinese Communists are now able— 
or, I should say, were able—to concentrate 
as much of their manpower and as much of 
their matériel in Korea as they desired. 

2. With the deneutralization of the Sev- 
enth Fleet in Formosan waters, their main- 
land flank is now exposed to the threat of 
possible invasion by the Chinese Nationalists 
on Formosa. 

3. Just as President Bisenhower has ad- 
vocated and is pushing forward a program to 
train and utilize a modernized South Korean 
Army not only to overcome the historic 
oriental antipathy to the white man fight- 
ing the Asiatic but to save the lives of Ameri- 
can boys, it is equally desirable that we have 
a program to train and utilize a modernized 
Chinese Nationalist Army for precisely the 
.same reasons, 

4. Two years ago, in proposing the em- 
ployment of the Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa, I said that by opening a second front 
on the Chinese mainland, either by infiltra- 
tion or by full-scale invasion, we would “not 
only take the pressure off our forces in 
Korea but would reduce the pressure on the 
French in Indochina and the Communist 
threat to Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Pak- 
istan, India, and Europe.” 

That proposition is as true today as it 
was 2 years ago, and the need to invoke 
such a strategy is twice as great. 

Our own role would be confined to bear- 
ing our share of the conflict in Korea while 
training and supplying the Chinese forces 
operating from Formosa. If the Russians 
can do it for the Chinese Communists, cer- 
tainly America can do it for the Chinese 
Nationalists. Of course, the Chinese Nation- 
alists lack the proper facilities for making 
the sorties against the Chinese mainland. 
It is my conviction that we should supply 
them with whatever landing craft they need 
and whatever protective fighting ships neces- 
sary consistent with our own national secu- 
rity. Certainly if it was in our interest to 
supply the British with 50 destroyers in 1940 
when we were not at war—and few will dis- 
pute that it was wise—then it is in our in- 
terest to do as much for the Chinese Nation- 
alists in 1953 when we are at war and they 
are our allies. 

To some this will sound like extending or 
expanding the war in Asia so far as we are 
concerned. This I deny, but to such critics 
I ask: What better plan have they? 

The historic principle of warfare is to 
meet force with force. As General Mac- 
Arthur has repeatedly stated, you cannot 
ignore this axiom in Korea—and it is self- 
evident that President Eisenhower does not 
intend to ignore it. 

The best way to lessen our participation 
im the war in Korea is to increase the par- 
ticipation of the Asiatics. Was that not 
precisely what Russia did when the North 
Korean Communist puppet army had its 
back to the wall in October 1950, and the 
Chimese Reds were rushed into the breach? 


My fellow Americans, it is no pink tea 
party, police action or preventive maneuver 
that engages us in Korea. It is war. For 
2% years, the preceding administration tip- 
toed around the facts, avoided the key deci- 
sions and indulged in wishful thinking and 
the production of alibis. 

The greatest hope for a solution in Asia— 
yes, a solution in the world today—is to 
face up to the facts; and, having faced up 
to them, take the necessary action. If we 
had not done so in the early days of World 
War II, our sons would still be dying on 
Guadalcanal and in North Africa. 

I say, if we gain a solution in Asia, we will 
have automatically taken a great stride in 
gaining a solution to the Communist prob- 
lem, not only in Europe but everywhere. 

Whether we like it or not, we are faced with 
the repeatedly Communist-stated proposi- 
tion that the world cannot exist half-free, 
half-Communist. Every day that we post- 
pone decision, every year that we postpone 
recognition of the fact that the Communists 
are dedicated to domination of the world, 
we are proportionately increasing the size of 
the huge task that will lie ahead of us when 
we finally do face up to the facts. 

I have unlimited faith in America. 

Our spirit is unquenchable, our capacity 
for production beyond belief, and our re- 
sources vast indeed. But we cannot go on 
squandering them in unresolved ventures 
like Korea without eventually being van- 
quished by the very forces that we now 
oppose. 

You want the war in Korea ended. I want 
it ended. President Eisenhower not only 
wants it ended but he has made it the No. 1 
task of his administration to end it. 

This is not a responsibility resting solely 
on one man—Dwight D. Eisenhower. It is a 
responsibility of every one of us as good 
citizens and good Americans. 

We owe it not only to ourselves to assume 
this responsibility, but to our young people 
and to the parents of our young people. 
Above all else, we owe it to humanity to 
end this senseless struggle and to turn back 
the threat that communism constitutes to 
the home, to the church, and to free peoples 
everywhere. 

To you surgeons who daily must fearlessly 
make decisions and act upon them, and to 
people everywhere who have the courage of 
their convictions, I say that we must have 
your support if the world as we know it and 
love it is to survive. ° 

Just as you count on the President of the 
United States, so he is counting on you. A 
bold America, which is not afraid to develop 
policies for its own security, cannot lose. 


Resolution of the 68th General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention has been called to two res- 
olutions adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 68th General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois. Obviously, it is 
intended by such resolutions to impress 
the Congress with the interest which 
the members of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois profess to demonstrate 
through the adoption of the respective 
resolutions numbered House Resolution 
38 and House Resolution 42. 
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In the instant case I believe it is help- 
ful to call to the attention of this House 
the significance and importance of these 
two resolutions. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I include therein the two resolu- 
tions recently adopted by the represent- 
atives of the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois. The resolutions follow.: 


House Resolution 38 


Whereas more than 80 Federal agencies at 
present are engaged in direct competition 
with private enterprise; and 

Whereas 40 Federal agencies are in the 
field of banking and credit activities alone; 
and 

Whereas the elimination of Government as 
a competitor would be the greatest boon 
Congress could bestow on free, independent, 
and taxpaying enterprise; and 

Whereas a large percentage of the Nation's 
4 million private business concerns engaged 
in various lines of manufacturing, commerce, 
banking, transportation, and public services 
are affected by Government competition; 
and 

Whereas the administration could go a 
long way toward the announced goal of 
balancing the budget by reducing the Federal 
payrolls to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually through the re- 
lease of thousands of employees engaged in 
Government business activities, whom pri- 
vate enterprise needs and can readily absorb 
in similar employment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to get the Federal Government out 
of private business, and that a suitable copy 
of this resolution be sent by the Secretary 
of State to every Member of Congress from 
the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house February 24, 1953, 

Warren T. Woon, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Prep W. RvEcc, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, 


House Resolution 42 


Whereas the United States has always been 
a nation of high moral standards and owes 
@ large portion of its ascendancy in the 
family of nations to this fact; and 

Whereas the close-knit unit of the family 
must always be the bedrock upon which any 
successful civilization is built; and 

Whereas all hopes, dreams, and plans for 
a better future and happier tomorrow rest 
on the shoulders of the youth of our great 
country; and 

Whereas clean and wholesome entertain- 
ment affords relaxation from daily cares and 
woes and is conducive to a healthy and happy 
family life; and 

Whereas the medium of television, with its 
bisensual attraction, has become a tremen- 
dous influence in the lives of millions of 
Americans; and 

Whereas young children and adolescents 
are particularly susceptible to the influence 
of what they see and hear on television 
programs; and 

Whereas many television programs are 
nothing more than exhibitions of lewd and 
lascivious activities or are glorifications of 
murder, assault, lawlessness, promiscuity, 
drunkenness, and similar immoral and of- 
fensive matters: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That we respectfully petition the 
United States Congress to act immediately to 
have the production of television programs 
supervised to the end that such programs 
will become fit and proper for family home 
entertainment; and that a suitable copy of 
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this resolution be forwarded forthwith by 
the Secretary of State to every Member of 
the 83d Congress from the State of Illinois. 
Adopted by the house March 3, 1953. 
WARREN T. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Taxes Paid by TVA to States and Counties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letters and 
statement: 

GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC 
MEMBERSHIP CORP., 
Trenton, Tenn., March 3, 1953. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: I am sending you a copy 
of letter to Fulton Lewis, Jr., calling for at- 
tention to a discrepancy of fact in one of 
his columns. Some of us in the Tennessee 
Valley thought that you might wish to have 
this inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours truly, 
FiLoyp Jones, Manager. 
Marcu 3, 1953. 
FuLTON Lewis, Jr., F 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. LewIs: On February 16 your col- 
umn, entitled “The Government in Business,” 
was carried in the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn. In this article you discuss 
the. electric-power-producing properties 
owned by the Federal Government, In the 
closing sentence of one of these paragraphs 
you stated as follows: “None of the proper- 
ties yield tax revenue to either Federal or 
local government,” 

I am enclosing a mimeographed copy show- 
ing a comparison of former property taxes 
with ad valorem taxes and tax equivalents 
paid by the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its distributor contractors for year ending 
June 30, 1952. You will note in this state- 
ment that the TVA, in lieu of taxes, paid to 
States and counties $3,036,207. 

Regardless of differences of opinion as to 
the propriety of agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment generating electric power, we be- 
lieve that full information on financial out- 
come should be available to the public. 

We trust, therefore, that you may take this 
into consideration when you make further 
comments, 

Yours truly, 
GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBER- 
SHIP CORP., 
FLOYD JONES, 
Manager. 


[Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn., January 9, 1953] 

TAXES AND Tax EQUIVALENTS PAID BY TVA AND 
POWER DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE 1952 FISCAL 
YEAR 
The Tennessee Valley Authority during the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, paid to 7 

States and 135 counties a total of $3,036,207 

in lieu of taxes as required under section 13 

of the TVA Act, amended in 1940. During 

the same period, according to figures just 
compiled from the contractors’ annual finan- 
cial reports to TVA, property taxes and equiv- 


alents paid to State and local units of gov- 
ernment by the municipalities and coopera- 
tive associations distributing TVA power 
amounted to $4,333,240. 

The combined payments, totaling $7,369,- 
447, exceed by $4,135,655 the property taxes 
formerly paid on all reservoir lands and pow- 
er production and distribution properties 
when they were in private ownership. In 
comparison with this excess, the State and 
local business taxes, such as income, fran- 
chise, gross receipts, hydro generation, gaso- 
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line, and motor vehicle levies, applicable to 
the properties under private ownership have 
been estimated at about $857,000. ` 

On the following page is a comparison of 
the State, county, district, and municipal 
ad valorem taxes formerly paid on reservoir 
lands and on power properties before their 
acquisition by the TVA and municipalities 
and cooperatives distributing TVA power, and 
the annual property taxes paid, and in-lieu 
payments made during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952. 


Comparison of former property taxes with ad valorem taxes and tax equivalents paid by TVA 
and its distributor contractors, fiscal year ended June 30, 1952 


Ken- 


Missis- | North 


tucky sippi |Carolina Tennessee |Virginia| Total 
FORMER PROPERTY TAXES 
On TVA propirty: 1 
All reservoir land:* 
State and municipal..........--| $23,937 | $610] $588) $328) $704) $18,405 |__...._- $44, 662 
County and district. 47, 375 378, 085 
TOMES asne anaes 71,312 422, 747 
f 
Purchased power property: 
State and municipal...........-] 13,537 | 9,851 | 15,240 | 12,583 |......-.- 204, 747 
County and district_.........-- 962, 425 
Ay S UNET 1, 167, 172 
E 
On distributors’ power E A kd 
State and municipal...-.------- 900, 873 
County and district...-......-- 743, 000 
1, 643, 873 
3, 233, 792 
= 
TAX AND IN-LIEU PAYMENTS 
TVA payments: 
a ac TEAS al AERA EN 190, 388 1,007, 247 | 9,481 | 1,917, 047 
DO COD innsinn pnsan 31,407 | 33,615 947, 463 1 | 1, 119, 160 
VRGL Sc a A 221, 795 1, 954, 710 3, 036, 207 
Distributor payments 4............. 115, 212 3, 519, 409 4, 333, 240 
Beane STU 337, 007 5, 474, 119 7, 369, 447 


1 Average property-tax levies for last 2 years properties were in private ownership, computed on basis of property 


held and operated by TVA on June 30, 1951. 


Reservoir land allocated to navigation and flood control as well as that allocated to power. 
* Property-tax levies for last year properties were in private ownership, computed on the basis of purchased proper- 


ties acquired by the several distributors to June 30, 1951, 


‘To determine amount of ad valorem payments shown here, social-security levies and various business taxes 


Sppuicas to cooperatives in some States have been eliminated from taxes and tax equivalents 
chi 


aggregating $4,671,924 


arged to operations by TVA power distributors for fiscal year 1952. Most of the municipal distributors make 


payments in lieu of taxes only to the owner municipalities, 


towever, the Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Nashville 


wer boards and several other cities in Tennessee, as well as all the municipal power boards in Kentucky and 
irginia, also make payments to the counties in which they operate, 


Inaugural Address of Gov. Samuel 
Wilder King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY SAMUEL WILDER KING 
DELIVERED AT IOLANI PALACE, FEBRUARY 28, 
1953 


Your Excellency, Governor Oren E. Long, 


president of the senate, the Honorable Wil- ’ 


fred C. Tsukiyama, speaker of the house of 
representatives, the Honorable Hiram L, 
Fong, members of the 27th legislature, distin- 
guished guests, my friends and fellow citi- 
zens of Hawaii Nei. 

I assume the office of Governor of Hawaii 
with both pride and humility of spirit; pride 
in the fact of having been selected for this 
important post, and humility in the realiza- 
tion that no man can discharge its responsi- 
bilities without the help and support of many 


others who may be called upon for advice and 
counsel. I will need the continued confi- 
dence of the people of this community to 
sustain me in my difficult task. 

Over 110 years ago, when the first consti- 


- tution of Hawaii was promulgated by Kame- 


hameha III, he laid down as a basis for the 
first bill of rights for the people of his 
kingdom the following principle: 

“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on the earth in unity and 
blessedness. God has also bestowed cer- 
tain rights alike on all men and all chiefs 
and all people of all lands.” 

The world has unhappily departed in great 
measure from this faith in the dignity and 
equality of all people before God and has 
become torn by strife and by fear of war. 

Excessive nationalism, a false philosophy 
of racialism, and an ideology that sets class 
against class threatens a free world, and 
denies the teachings of all great religions 
that all human beings are individual souls 
and as such the children of God. 

To a greater extent perhaps than any 
other community on this earth we in Hawaii 
are living examples of this faith in human- 
ity. From ancient Polynesian times we have 
inherited a tolerance and understanding of 
other races that is unique in the world. 

Hawaii has welcomed the peoples from 
many other countries as they came to these 
islands to help develop our industries and 
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to take part in our community life. Each 
group has made a valuable contribution to 
our composite culture. 

As we have assimilated the principles of 
democracy first brought to these shores by 
the American missionaries, and later by 
other devoted religious and lay teachers, the 
hereditary aristocracy of old Hawaii has been 
replaced by a belief in the common man. 

We have progressed from a despotism to 
an absolute monarchy, then to a consti- 
tutional monarchy and for a short period 
a republic; and finally to a complete democ- 
racy, a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

Our annexation to the United States set 
the final seal on our acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

Even in Hawaii there are influences that 
attempt to create discord among us; to en- 
courage dissensions; to exaggerate differ- 
ences which are in themselves not vital, 
and can be easily resolved by men of good 
will approaching our problems in a spirit of 
mutual trust and respect. 

We must not allow the preachers of preju- 
dice, suspicion, and hate, and especially 
those who subscribe to a foreign ideology, 
who are in fact traitors to their country, to 
destroy the spirit of kindliness and of tol- 
erance which has been the bulwark of our 
community life. 

With the traditions of our Hawaiian back- 
ground and the privilege of our American 

citizenship, we can establish in our beloved 
islands a happy and prosperous life for all 
of our people. 

We live in a country that has been greatly 
blessed by nature; we are part of a nation 
that has held forth the torch of liberty and 
equality to all mankind, and is today the 
hope of the free world. 

We are one community, of various racial 
origins, living together in these islands, and 
under the obligation of working out our re- 
spective differences with mutual respect, 
within the framework of our democratic 
principles. 

Regardless of our antecedents, as resi- 
dents of these islands, we are all Hawaiians; 
and whether citizen or alien, we all live un- 
der the protection of the United States of 
America, and enjoy the benefits of its in- 
stitutions. 

We must accept our share of the problems 
of that nation. We have in every regard so 
far acquitted ourselves with honor as citi- 
gens of the United States. We stand ready 
to assume greater responsibilities when 
called upon. 

Our youth has given the ultimate proof 
of loyalty to the ideals of our Nation in two 
great world wars. The civilians of Hawaii 
have proven their devotion under fire and 
in sharing the burdens of war. 

We are again fulfilling the obligations of 
service in the Armed Forces on the grim 
battlefields of Korea. 

For a hundred years Hawaii was a small 
independent nation, under the benign pro- 
tection of the United States of America, and 
for over 55 years an incorporated Territory 
of the United States. We have every rea- 
son to believe that within a short time our 
Territory will become one of the sovereign 
States of the Union that comprises the 
United States of America. 

We must prepare ourselves for the greater 
responsibility, which we have ardently 
sought since the American flag was raised 
over these islands at these very grounds on 
August 12, 1898. We have long been con- 


sidered qualified for that honorable status 
and we have convinced our fellow citizens 
throughout the Nation that we have earned 
our promotion from a Territorial status to 
statehood. 

For myself, I deeply appreciate the sup- 
port that has been extended me by a great 
number of friends in this community and 
on the mainland. 

To those who were active on my behalf I 
wish to extend my heartfelt-thanks. I also 
wish to acknowledge the friendly expressions 
of esteem expressed by Goy. Oren E. Long in 
his message to the Legislature of Hawaii. 

Upon being apprised of my confirmation 
by the United States Senate, I sent the fol- 
lowing message to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: 

“Am greatly honored by your nomination 
of me as Governor of Hawaii now con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. Shall 
carry out the duties of that office in -ac- 
cordance with the policies of your admini- 
stration in full loyalty to you as our Chief 
Executive and will use my utmost endeavors 
to make the Republican administration of 
this Territory a justification of the trust im- 
posed in me. Am today reporting for duty 
to Secretary of the Interior McKay. 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“SAMUEL WILDER Kine.” 

President Eisenhower replied as follows: 

“Deeply appreciate your thoughtful cable. 
I am confident that your administration will 
direct its efforts in every way toward what is 
best for the people of Hawaii. With warm 
good wishes. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 

In reporting for duty to the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas McKay, 
I asked permission to take the oath of office 
as soon as my commission had been signed in 
Washington and I have been advised by him 
that— 

“You may be sworn in at your convenience. 
Advise us time of your assumption of 
duty. * * * Congratulations and best wishes 
for your administration. 

“Dovucias McKay.” 


Political parties are primarily agencies for 
carrying out the desires of the people. They 
succeed or fail in accordance with how well 
they express the will of the majority. 

Under our two-party system of govern- 
ment it goes without saying that the admin- 
istration of the affairs of this Territory will 
be based on Republican principles. I shall 
expect to work with our party organization 
and the Republican majority of our legisla- 
ture. The success of the administration will 
depend in large part on their cooperation. 

In no case shall I permit partisanship to 
lose sight of the best interests of the public, 
but responsibility for carrying out the public 
business of our country, both nationally 
and locally, rests primarily upon members 
of the Republican Party. 

I am also cognizant of the fundamental 
divisions of our Government into the three 
great branches; the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judiciary. Each has its special 
function and responsibility. No one branch 
should trespass upon the duties of the other 
and yet all should work as a whole toward 
the common good. 

I have had since my early youth, and have 
today, great faith in the capacity of the 
people of Hawaii, and in their loyalty and 
patriotism, Every test of that capacity has 
been successfully met. Looking to the future 
I am confident that the challenges that may 
present themselves will be faced with equal 
success. 

To the task of promoting the general wel- 
fare and achieving our proper destiny as a 
State, I gladly dedicate myself, with the 
single purpose of being of service to my 
fellow countrymen of our beloved Hawaii Nei. 

Mahalo, Me Ke Aloha No-o-o, 
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The Tragedy of Collectivization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Anderson Herald, Anderson, Ind., 
under date of March 4, 1953, entitled 
“The Tragedy of Collectivization”: 

THE TRAGEDY OF COLLECTIVIZATION 

More heads may be expected to roll as the 
result of the news that comes from Eastern 
Europe: Such Soviet satellite nations as Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary—all 
prominent as food producers—face genuinely 
critical food shortages as the consequence 
of the almost total failure of Communist 
farm policies. And all 3 are seriously behind 
in planting for their 1953 crops. 

All 3 nations have been undergoing the 
pains of farm collectivization—a program 
for communizing the tillable soil that pro- 
duced even more tragic consequences in 
Russia during the 1920’s, when millions of 
recalcitrant peasants perished from 
starvation. 

Czechoslovakia, for example, once ranked 
as the world’s third largest producer of beet 
sugar and one of Central Europe’s leading 
producers of potatoes. But both crops failed 
in 1952—largely because the Communist 
bureaucrats mercilessly enforced a nation- 
wide planting date, which, in this case, was 
followed by a destructive frost. Today the 
Czechs face sugar rationing, and potato con- 
sumption is 37.5 percent below normal, 
Cereal grain production, once more than 
adequate for the nation's needs, reached only 
half of the Czech domestic demand in 1952. 

The picture in Poland is no brighter, 
Within the past few years, the number of 
collective and state farms has increased 
from 243 to 5,625. Production on state 
farms has dropped to two-thirds of the level 
for comparable farms under private owner- 
ship. Poland during the past year saw a 
fodder shortage, which required the emer- 
gency slaughtering of a half million pigs. 

The Hungarian situation is just as grim. 
Hungary, once a substantial meat exporter, 
now can export only to Russia. One report 
from Hungary indicated that half of the 
7 million acres normally planted for spring 
harvests had not even been plowed last fall, 
while only a quarter of that acreage had been 
seeded. 

All of these failings stem from three fac- 
tors: A heavy loss in agricultural manpower 
because of the transfer of labor to new 
strategic industries; over-hasty collectiviza- 
tion with the consequent disorganization of 
production, and overconfidence in the ability 
of the government bureaucracy to make 
iron-clad plans for agricultural operations, 

The materialists in the Kremlin still have 
failed to grasp the fact that human beings 
cannot be added and subtracted like cold, 
lifeless statistics. The Polish peasant is not 
an animal to be browbeaten and coerced, 
He is, rather, a dignified, independent spirit 
who resents dictation and collectivization as 
vehemently as a typical farmer in Madison 
County. 

We would be inclined to laugh up our 
sleeves at the failure of the best-laid agri- 
cultural plans from Moscow, were it not for 
the fact that the blunders of the Soviet 
bureaucrats are certain to bring new suffer- 
ing to the innocent victims of Stalin’s slave 
empire. 
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Address by John J. Desmond, Jr., on 
Justice for Poland Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REC- 
orp a radio address delivered over sta- 
tion WSPR, in Springfield, Mass., by Mr. 
John J. Desmond, Jr., Commissioner of 
Education of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. The address is one of a great 
number that have been delivered on the 
Justice for Poland programs, under the 
direction of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc. These programs have proved 
to be highly informative to thousands 
of people. Dr. Karol Smolezynski, of 
Chicopee, chairman of the radio pro- 
grams commission of the congress, is to 
be highly commended in obtaining out- 
standing citizens from every walk of life 
to participate as speakers on this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Desmond’s address follows: 

Mme. MARIE SKLODOWSKA CURIE 


It is a privilege to participate in this Jus- 
tice for Poland program and to recognize 
the contribution of the greatest of women 
se‘entists, Marie Sklodowska Curie. Dis- 
coverer of radium, twice winner of the Nobel 
prize, Madame Curie changed the opinions of 
2,000 years and opened the road to restora- 
tion of health to thousands of human beings. 
A native of Poland this courageous woman, 
though des*:ned to spend the greater part of 
her busy life in France, never lost her patri- 
otism and loyalty to the land of her birth, 

By her achievements in science she modi- 
fied the course of the world’s thinking as 
another great woman five centuries before 
her had by her courage changed its history. 
She has been called the Joan of Arc of 
medicine. 

The story of Madame Curie known 
throughout the civilized world is almost too 
strange to be true. It is the story of the life 
of a little Polish girl, daughter of an im- 
poverished and patriotic professor in a Poland 
which then as now suffered under the iron 
hand of a despotic Russia. Obliged to earn 
her living as a governess in homes on the 
Polish steppes while her elder sister studied 
in Paris on the combined meager funds of 
the family, Marie Sklodowska took solicitous 
care of her aging father while she contrib- 
uted from her earnings to the support of the 
sister in college. When she finally reached 
Paris herself as a student she lived through 
years of poverty and solitude, starving in 
stone garrets often on the verge of collapse 
while she pursued with zeal her burning am- 
bition as a scientist. 

When honor and distinction came to her 
finally she cared little for them. Till her 
death she was devoted to scientific research 
and the welfare of humanity. Of her Albert 
Einstein has said, “Marie Curie is of all cele- 
brated beings the only one whom fame has 
not corrupted.” 

Marie Sklodowska, the youngest of five 
children of Wladyslaw and Bronislawa Sklo- 
dowski, was born in Warsaw November 2, 1867, 
The families of her parents were among the 
small landed proprietors, a class notable for 
its intellectual interests. True to this tra- 
dition the paternal grandfather of Madame 
Curie, a gentleman farmer, was also president 
of a junior college. Both of her parents were 
distinguished educators in Warsaw—her 
father a university professor of physics and 


mathematics, her mother a principal of a 
girls’ high school. 

Poland in those days was not a free coun- 
try. It was part of Russia. Since 1831 the 
ezarist government from St. Petersburg per- 
secuted its refractory subjects who had un- 
successfully revolted in the hope of gaining 
complete independence. Tyrannical Russia 
imposed many restrictions. The Polish lan- 
guage was forbidden in the newspapers, 
churches, and_schools. The University of 
Warsaw, famed for centuries for its contri- 
bution to education and culture in Europe 
was reduced to a ghost of its past. Its pro- 
fessors were compelled to teach in the Rus- 
sian language. The Russian secret service 
was everywhere. 

Marie received her early education in the 
schools of Warsaw which were subject to the 
restrictions and oppression imposed by the 
Russian domination. At the age of 15 she 
was graduated with honors at the head of 
her class. For a time she was obliged to earn 
her living by private teaching and became a 
governess in the family of « Russian noble- 
man. She kept in constant touch with the 
political affairs of her native Poland. Marie 
joined with other young Polish patriots, 
many of whom were her father’s students 
at the university, in organizing classes and 
teaching clandestinely in the Polish lan- 
guage the subjects they knew best. 

In 1891 at the age of 24, Marie Sklodowska 
at last had her opportunity to continue her 
education. To pursue her scientific studies 
in a more wholesome academic atmosphere 
she went to Paris. Arriving in winter she 
rented a small room in a garret because with 
her slender resources she could afford no 
better quarters. For 4 years, practising the 
utmost economy but happy and entirely ab- 
sorbed in the joy of learning she began to 
dream of a career in science. It was strange 
that she should have such fancies at a time 
when science was a closed field for women, 
but Marie continued her studies, washing 
bottles and taking care of the furnace in the 
laboratory of the university to help meet 
expenses. 

In the Municipal School of Physics and 
Chemistry in Paris worked Pierre Curie. A 
graduate of the Sorbonne, he was engaged 
in research with his brother Jacques. In 
1894 he met Marie through their mutual 
interest in science. Pierre was impressed 
with her personality and genius. Marie 
sought the opportunity to work with Pierre. 
Then began the partnership which resulted 
in achievements in scientific research of 
worldwide significance. 

After a brief and happy courtship Marie 
and Pierre were married in Paris in 1895. 
Pierre was made professor of physics at the 
municipal school and Marie continued her 
studies. At the urgent request of Prof. Henri 
Antoine Becquerel, a young scientist of Paris, 
they began a research project on phospho- 
rescent substances. Becquerel had observed 
the Polish girl at work in the laboratory at 
the University of Sorbonne and noted the 
dexterity of a gifted scientist in handling 
materials and adjusting apparatus. He pre- 
sented the problem to her and asked her to 
undertake the research. With enthusiasm 
she discussed the matter with Pierre. In 
her opinion, she told Pierre, the increased 
activity of the uranium ore from Bohemia 
with which Becquerel had been experiment- 
ing was due to some unknown element more 
powerful than the ore itself. “This sub- 
stance,” she told Pierre, “cannot be one of 
the known elements because those have al- 
ready been examined; it must be a new ele- 
ment.” 

The Curies had no money to undertake 
the search but were able to borrow sufficient 
to begin their work. They worked inces- 
santly month after month refining the ton 
of pitchblende from the mines in Austria. 
In 1897 their first child was born and with 
this added responsibility the research con- 
tinued until in 1898 Pierre and Marie Curie 
announced the discovery of a new chemical 
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element exhibiting radioactivity, and named 
it polonium, in honor of Poland. Five 
months later they discovered radium, des- 
tined to cause greater overturning of chemi- 
cal theories than any other element that had 
ever been isolated. 

Pierre was.given the position of professor 
of physics at the Sorbonne and Marie was 
placed in charge of the physics lectures at 
the Higher Normal School for Girls near 
Paris. She taught, studied, worked in her 
laboratory and helped care for the baby, 
Irene. She continued her study of the new 
element, radium, and included this work in 
her thesis for the degree of doctor of science. 
After 5 more years of research she presented 
the thesis. She described radium, an ele- 
ment millions of times more active than 
uranium. The examining committee of 
professors were astounded at the mass of 
information presented by this woman of 
great intellect. It was unanimously ad- 
mitted that the thesis of Madame Curie was 
the greatest single contribution of any doc- 
tor’s thesis in the history of science. The 
world marveled at the news. A woman had 
not only pushed back the frontiers of chem- 
ical knowledge—she had discovered a new 
world waiting to be explored. Overnight 
Pierre and Marie Curie had become world 
famous. They were invited to come to 
London to receive the Davy Medal of the 
Royal Society. This was only the beginning 
of still greater honors, many of which they 
refused. They would rather have labora- 
tories than honor. 

Within a few months in 1903 the Nobel 
Prize was awarded to them and Professor 
Becquerel, who had started Marie on her 
triumphant research. The money from the 
prize was soon gone to pay the debts in-« 
curred by their experiments. They could 
easily have capitalized on their discoveries— 
yet they refused fabulous profits. Their 
work was to serve humanity, and they re- 
fused emphatically to patent their discover- 
ies. Every crystal of radium salt which 
they refined from tons of pitchblende they 
turned over to hospitals without charge. 
Even the gram of radium salt, the gift of 
American womanhood in 1921, was willed 
to the Institute of Paris for exclusive use of 
the Curie laboratory. 

The marriage which had been marked with 
great devotion and happiness came to a sud- 
den and tragic end in 1906 when Pierre was 
killed in a traffic accident in Paris. Left 
with her two children, Irene and Eva, 
Madame Curie bore her grief with fortitude. 
Within a few weeks she returned to her 
laboratory to consecrate the rest of her life 
to the memory of Pierre. Then she was in- 
vited to succeed her husband in the pro- 
fessorship at the Sorbonne, a position which 
had been especially established for him in 
1904. It was the first time in the history 
of France that such an honor had been ac- 
corded to a woman, and no woman had ever 
held a professorship at the Sorbonne. 

After 4 more years of arduous research 
with radium salt, Madame Curie was able to 
announce finally the isolation of the elusive 
radium metal. This was her crowning 
achievement, This was the brilliant work 
performed by Marie without Pierre beside 
her. For this epochal discovery Madame 
Curie became the recipient of the Nobel 
prize for the second time, the only scientist 
ever so signally honored. Other honors and 
distinctions came to her from all parts of the 
world, honorary degrees from universities, 
honorary memberships in academies of 
science, medals of great distinction from 
learned societies in the field of science. 

Although she lived the greater part of her 
life in France where she had won honor and 
distinction, Madame Curie never lost her 
ardent love for her native Poland, In the 
summer of 1913 she went to Warsaw to found 
a radium institute. Following the signing 
of the peace after World War I she declared: 
“A great joy came to me as a consequence of 
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the sacrifice of so many human lives, I have 
lived to see the reparation of more than a 
century of injustice that has been done to 
Poland.” Her native land was then an inde- 
pendent country. Im 1921 Madame Curie 
was asked what she preferred to have most 
and promptly replied: “A gram of radium 
under my own control.” This woman who 
had givea radium to mankind owned none 
of the metal herself although the world 
possessed 150 grams of it. With the radium 
as a gift from the women of America in 1921 
she received a small annuity which she 
immeuiately used for the benefit of a hos- 
pital in Warsaw. Again in 1929 Madgme 
Curie visited America and received from the 
President of the United States a silver en- 
cased draft for $50,000 for the purchase of a 
gram of radium. 

Nearly a half century has passed since 
presidents and kings first came to the Sor- 
bonne to honor this modest woman of great 
intellect. The inspiration of her self-effacing 
life absorbed in the adventure of science and 
her epoch-making achievements in research 
influence scientific endeavors throughout the 
world. Madame Curie was one of Poland's 
chief contributions to the advancement of 
science and human welfare. 


Livestock Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. George T. Lemon, 
Route 1, Osborne, Kans., which describes 
in a very graphic and effective way the 
plight of many of our livestock producers 
at this time. For this reason I am in- 
cluding this letter as an extension of my 
remarks. I believe every Member of 
Congress will find it informative. 

The letter follows: 


OSBORNE, Kans., February 22, 1953. 
Mr. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hore: What have we to look for- 
ward to in the cattle business? 

Why are we having to take the ridiculously 
low prices we are getting for livestock? 

Cannot believe it was consumer resistance 
with employment and income at an all- 
time high. 

The experts and Government still tell us 
we will have to produce more food to feed 
an increased population. 

Perhaps we were just making too much 
money. This seems to be a very popular idea 
with everyone except the man growing the 
livestock. 

True, there have been some individuals 
who have made considerable money from 
cattle in the past few years, but the same 
can surely be applied to any business. 

I sometimes wonder if Washington forgets 
parity long enough to realize just what the 
producer is getting for his work and invest- 
ment. 

I have 520 acres, strictly adapted to cattle. 
Certainly not a large place but probably aver- 
age in this section and surely a full-time 
job for one man. The investment, equipped 
and stocked, will amount to something like 
$50,000. 

Now, may I make a brief comparison be- 
tween ranching at current prices and work- 
ing for wages? 

I have four brothers, who, I believe, repre- 
sent a very good cross section of the average 
working class of our country. Two sales- 
men, a schoolteacher, and a meat cutter. - 


The yearly salary of any one of these men 
will amount to approximately the same 
money as that realized from my entire yearly 
calf crops at current prices. 

Just about all of this cattle income is 
needed to pay present-day expenses, leaving 
very little, if anything, for your labor—noth- 
ing for your investment. 

Even at peak prices my net would no more 
than equal these salaries, still leaving noth- 
ing for investment. 

Certainly it’s not a healthful condition, 
which no doubt will affect more than just 
we who are growing cattle for a living. 

We may not like the Government in our 
business, but can we continue to operate if 
it is entirely out? 

Can we take whatever returns happen our 
way, when our entire production costs are 
supported or regulated by the high-living 
standards of the rest of our economy? 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE T. LEMON. 


Stevenson Is Chided for Smearing of 
Nixon—Writer Also Criticizes Mitchell 
for Continued Defamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor an article by Frank 
R. Kent which was printed in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star on March 8. 

Mr. Kent points out the complicity of 
Adlai Stevenson and his chairman, Mr. 
Mitchell, in fomenting the smear cam- 
paign against Vice President Nrxon last 
fall. 

The article follows: 


STEVENSON Is CHIDED FOR SMEARING OF 
NIXON— WRITER ALSO CRITICIZES MITCHELL 
FOR CONTINUED DEFAMATION 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


With no thought of disparaging Adlai 
Stevenson, who gallantly but unsuccessfully 
ran for President last November, the journal- 
istic and political habit of dwelling heavily 
upon his talents and virtues does seem a 
little bit overdone. Apparently the rule now 
is that every mention of him must stress the 
nobility of his character, the rare quality of 
his humor, the bigness of his heart, the 
broadness of his mind, his general eloquence 
and grace. 

Perhaps this adulation of Mr. Stevenson is 
fully deserved and he really is the impeccable 
and model citizen he is portrayed,-complete- 
ly packed with piety without human weak- 
nes or flaw. But to those who like to be real- 
istic in these matters this picture would be 
more convincing if it did not have to be con- 
trasted with the conduct and utterances of 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Mr. Mitchell was 
hand picked for this position by Mr. Steven- 
son, who is his close personal and political 
friend. He is, in fact, so close to the ex- 
governor that it is quite unreasonable to 
think that Mr. Mitchell would take a line not 
approved by Mr. Stevenson or without con- 
sulting him. 

Therefore, it is hard to reconcile Mr. Stev- 
enson’s insistence in his recent speeches that 
the Eisenhower administration should be 
given time fully to develop its policies before 
being attacked and that the Democratic 
attack always should be constructive, always 
offering something better than the policy it 
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criticizes, with the outpourings of his more 
ardent and devoted followers. For exam- 
ple, this does not appear to be Chairman 
Mitchell's idea at all. In a series of speeches 
and pronouncements he has assailed the 
Eisenhower policies on Federal power and 
agriculture, without knowing what they are. 
And his utterances have been highly flavored 
with sneers and jeers at the businessmen— 
tycoons to him—who have accepted posi- 
tions of responsibility in the administration 
but have not yet had a chance to do any- 
thing worthy of either praise or blame. 
Quite jopenly, Mr. Mitchell is promoting 
Governor Stevenson as the 1956 Democratic 
nominee and is so eagerly searching for a 
chance to besmirch the Eisenhower admin- 
istration that he inevitably reminds of the 
famous Raskob-Michelson calculated dis- 
paragement of Herbert Hoover for the 4 years 
following his election in 1928. Incidentally, 
it was in that effort to discredit that the 
word “smear,” now firmly established in the 


. American language, was first used to describe 


a certain kind of politics. The outstanding 
“smear” of the 1952 campaign was the one 
against Vice President RICHARD NIXON. As is 
now generally admitted, no man who ever 
ran for office was more unjustly maligned 
and misrepresented than Senator Nrxon. In 
that misrepresentation, Chairman Mitchell 
was a leader. His voice was one of the first 
raised in the hue and cry against Senator 
Nrxon, and even after it developed that there 
was no difference in principle between the 
fund raised for Mr. Nrxon and that handled 
by Governor Stevenson, and that there was 
no impropriety in either, Mr. Mitchell con- 
tinued to demand ‘that Mr. Nrxon withdraw 
as a candidate. a 

In addition, the smears against Nrxon were 
continued not only up to the election but 
afterward. Though he had fully answered 
the charges, his opponents did not let up 
but kept spreading rumors and reports to 
his discredit. There was also an effort to 
have published two letters—since proven to 
have been forged—in which it was alleged 
that, as Senator, Mr. Nrxon had accepted 
$50,000 from rich oil men to Jook after their 
interests. Aside from the fact that at the 
time he was alleged to have accepted this 
$50,000 Mr. Nixon was a Member of the 
House and not Senator at all, the forgeries 
were so clear that one of the most extreme 
anti-Nixon newspapers in the country re- 
fused to take a chance on their publication. 

A few weeks ago Look magazine, in an 
article by Richard Wilson, one of the best 
known of Washington correspondents, re- 
viewed this whole Nixon smear, printing the 
forgeries with unequivocal denials from the 
men supposed to have written and those 
supposed to have received them; printing, 
too, the complete income-tax returns of Mr. 
Nrxon for 1951 and 1952, for which his op- 
ponents had loudly called; printing also the 
documents made public at the time of his 
famous broadcast. Altogether, the articles 
constituted the most complete vindication 
of Mr. Nrxon that could be imagined. 

No one has questioned the truthfulness 
of the Look article. No fairminded man 
could read it and entertain any doubt of the 
complete financial cleanness of Mr. Nixon 
In view of its completeness it seemed reason- 
able to assume that no one in the future 
would question his integrity or doubt his 
character. Yet within the past 10 days an- 
other smear about another fund has ap- 
peared with even less foundation or plaus- 
ibility than the previous ones which have 
been shown wholly false. There has come 
from neither the noble Mr. Stevenson nor 
his personal friend, Mr. Mitchell, so much 
as a word to discourage this continued per- 
secution of a decent man. There has come 
from neither one a word of amends nor 
retraction of the former and now discredited 
charges which Mr. Stevenson, by his silence, 
and Mr. Mitchell, by his vociferousness, en- 
couraged. Perhaps this is politics, but cer- 
tainly it is politics at its disgusting worst. 
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Why Do People Still Fall for the Exploded 
Propaganda of the Leftists in Our 
Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Freeman of February 9, 1953: 

BANKRUPTCY ON THE LEFT 
(By William Henry Chamberlain) 

It has become a widely accepted cliché on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the United 
States is living under a reactionary reign of 
terror. Americans, so the tale runs, have 
discovered the secret of perpetual hysteria. 
Witch hunting has reached the intensity of 
Puritan days, and Redbaiting is supposed 
to be as popular a form of inhuman sport 
as bullbaiting in Spain and Mexico, 

America is a large country, and Americans 
are more disposed than most peoples to 
sound off a bit extravagantly in expressions 
of opinion. Even in more tranquil times 
than the present it would not be so difficult, 
by combing the records of the 48 States, to 
find a number of examples of foolish speech 
and some cases of unwarranted bigotry and 
intolerance. 

No reasonable person would deny that 
anticommunism, like other desirable atti- 
tudes, can be exploited and abused, that 
cases arise which call for discriminating 
judgment and sometimes for a display of 
civic courage. But when it is seriously 
argued that American conditions are even 
remotely comparable with Soviet and Nazi 
totalitarianism, a mountain of evidence to 
the contrary comes to mind. Consider, for 
example, this routine item about the case of 
Judith Coplon: 

“The United States Court of Appeals in 
New York had said that ‘her guilt was plain’ 
on the espionage charge but that her convic- 
tion was illegal on two grounds. The 
United States Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton had sustained her espionage conviction 
but held that she was entitled to a new trial 
because evidence obtained by wiretapping 
had been used to convict her.” 

This is not the way citizens suspected of 
espionage are dealt with during an authentic 
reign of terror. 

Reading an article by a man who has been 
an active figure in at least one organization 
on the Attorney General’s subversive list, I 
noticed that he is a lecturer of political sci- 
ence at a well-known university. And this 
university has been widely considered a den 
of reaction because of a well-publicized dis- 
pute, in which both sides took rather silly 
extremist positions, about a loyalty oath re- 
quired of members of the faculty. 

One could multiply such examples. And 

when one examines other counts in the fa- 
miliar left-wing indictment of America as a 
land where liberty has almost, if not quite, 
ceased to exist, they seem equally faulty and 
defective. One hears a good deal, for in- 
stance, about persecution of men in the 
diplomatic service, about blasted careers, 
and ruined lives. 
. But it is highly probable that, if a fair, 
honest count were made of persons who were 
victimized during the war and immediate 
postwar period because they were “prema- 
ture anti-Communists” and of those who 
have been called to account for real or al- 
leged pro-Communist leanings, the number 
of cases in the first category would exceed 
the number in the second. 


Moreover, why should foreign service of- 
ficers, who are rightly commended when 
they do a good job, be considered immune 
from criticism when they do a bad job? In 
theory at least, American foreign policy is 
the concern of the American people. 

When a foreign policy has flopped as dis- 
mally as the China policy of the last two 
administrations, have the people no right, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
to try to find out what went wrong and 
why? When a State Department employee 
picks out the pro-Communist editor of a 
pro-Communist magazine as the special re- 
cipient of confidential information, why 
should there be such an outcry when, after 
a lapse of years, a loyalty review board finds 
that he is not the ideal man for his job? 

It would seem obvious that this man either 
cherished an emotional sympathy with com- 
munism or didn't have the proverbial sense 
to come in out of the rain. On either as- 
sumption he was not well qualified to repre- 
sent American interests. It has been too 
widely assumed that, although there is a 
known percentage of failures in every other 
business or profession, there is no such thing, 
in a large, heavily expanded service, as a 
diplomat who falls short of the requirements 
of his profession. 

No doubt there have been some stupid mis- 
takes in the granting of permission to enter 
and leave America. But not every case of 
this kind is as unreasonable as it may ap- 
pear at first sight. For example, a professor 
at a prominent university was refused per- 
mission by the military authorities to go to 
Japan as a visiting professor. It is easy to 
denounce this as a case of high-handed 
militaristic bungling. 

But this incident acquires a somewhat dif- 
ferent appearance when one reads in the 
testimony before the McCarran committee 
that the professor, then employed by the 
OWI in China, was in the habit of bringing 
material from Mme. Sun Yat Sen to Mildred 
Price, identified by Elizabeth Bentley in her 
testimony to the committee as an active 
Communist sympathizer and executive sec- 
retary of a Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion. It may be that his intentions were of 
the best; but under present circumstances 
military security agencies may be pardoned 
if they are a little suspicious of individuals 
who run private courier services from one 
Communist destination to another. 

The diminished popularity of certain lib- 
eral (i. e., pro-Soviet) writers, lecturers, and 
radio commentators is mentioned as a sign 
of intellectual repression. But it is scarcely 
surprising if people lose faith in the pro- 
phetic and analytical gifts of a man who 
praised the Soviet Union as a bulwark of 
peace, democracy and international good 
faith and who has been proved so quickly to 
be utterly, dismally wrong. 


ILLUSIONS OF THE THIRTIES 


The truth is that leftism in America is 
suffering not from repression, but from bank- 
ruptcy in ideas. One need only look back to 
the mood which prevailed among more seri- 
ous student groups and among many in- 
tellectuals in general in the thirties. What 
emerges today is a shambles of lost illusions. 

At that time a disgracefully large number 
of Americans of more or less distinction in 
literature and drama, science, and the arts 
systematically committed treason to all the 
rational and humane values of western ciy- 
ilization. Their names are preserved in lists 
of signatories of innumerable manifestos 
glorifying the Soviet regimé and endorsing 
the sanguinary purges which were wiping out 
the old guard of the Communist Party. 
While Russia was clearly going back to the 
political methods of Ivan the Terrible, they 
believed in some queer, perverse way that 
a bright new era of brotherhood had dawned 
for the human race. 

Two examples may suffice to illustrate the 
mental aberrations of that period. A circu- 
lar letter of hooray-for-murder content, 
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upholding the darkness at noon that had 
descended on Moscow contained the follow- 
ing amazing appeal to prospective signa- 
tories: 

“Your voice * * * will lend even greater 
weight to the worldwide defense of the right 
of the individual to speak, write, create, and 
otherwise engage in cultural activity in com- 
plete freedom.” Could one imagine a better 
illustration, drawn from real life, of George 
Orwell's grim fantasy of the totalitarian 
slogans of 1984: “War is peace. Slavery is 
freedom. Ignorance is strength”? 

The climax of this sorry spectacle of pro- 
fessed humanitarians growing ecstatic over 
mass murder, intellectuals praising a regime 
which had made independent thought a 
major life insurance risk, and artists exult- 
ing in a straitjacketed culture was reached 
in August 1939. On the eve of the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact, some 400 writers, 
professors, artists, musicians, and scientists 
put their names to a manifesto which de- 
nounced as a fantastic falsehood the idea 
that the Soviet Union could have anything 
in common with Germany and announced: 
“The Soviet Union continues as always to be 
a consistent bulwark against war and aggres- 
sion, and to support the goal of a peaceful 
international order.” 

This virtually coincided with the Stalin- 
Hitler deal carving up the whole of eastern 
Europe, and preceded by a few weeks the 
Soviet attack on Finland. 

These manifestos were symptomatic of an 
intellectual climate which made deep Com- 
munist infiltration into every branch of 
American activity easy and facilitated re- 
cruiting for Communist spy rings. Eugene 
Lyons, whose book, The Red Decade, is the 
best documented exposure of this unsavory 
episode in American cultural history, sums 
up as follows the results of what he calls 
“the intellectual and moral red terror”: 

“It could bar you from house parties on 
Park Avenue, jobs in Hollywood, places on 
the relief rolls of your city, fair treatment in 
the columns of great conservative papers, 
a hearing before supposedly broadminded 
public lecture forums, access to Federal proj- 
ects. It could hold the threat of this power 
over the heads of doubters and backsliders.” 

Uncritical adulation of the Soviet Union 
was a main item in the leftist credo which 
found a considerable following on college 
campuses during this period. Other items 
were a blind faith in planning and controls, 
an almost mystical conviction that the state 
could do everything, the individual nothing. 
International relations were seen in unre- 
lieved black and white, and sometimes black 
was mistaken for white. 

Typical of the double standard of morals 
which prevailed was the fact that there were 
many student protests and boycotts inspired 
by the misdeeds of the Nazis and the Japa- 
nese militarists, but not one, to the best 
of my knowledge, directed against such So- 
viet crimes as the political purges, the liqui- 
dation of the kulaks as a class, and the State- 
organized famine of 1932-33. 

It was assumed that full employment was 
the sole reasonable objective of economic 
policy. The circumstance that by and large 
the unemployed in western countries lived 
better than many employed workers in dic- 
tatorships, to say nothing of the wretched 
slaves in concentration camps, was mentally 
bypassed. It was fashionable to sneer at 
political and civil liberties as freedom to 
starve. 

This intellectual leftist upsurge of the thir- 
ties wrought more harm than is generally 
realized. The whole American attitude to- 
ward the war was distorted from the begin- 
ning because of the indefatigable propaganda 
which insisted that the peace-loving Soviet 
Union would be a worthy partner in the 


, Struggle against fascism and a friendly ally 


in a brave new world. The active spirit in 
a campus student-front organization today 


might be an influential Washington bureau- 
crat tomorrow. 
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THE KREMLIN’S STOCK FALLS 


Now this whole leftist credo of the thir- 
ties has been tested by the march of events 
and found wanting. A few of the leftists 
of the thirties have become fanatical Com- 
munists or unteachable fellow travelers. 
But the majority have, in varying degrees, 
awakened to the tremendous fraud which 
was perpetrated on their moral sympathies. 
The Soviet dictatorship is revealed more and 
more clearly as the power which, by its ruth- 
less and unlimited ambition, is destroying 
and may destroy for a longer period than 
we like to think of, the desired carefree 
pattern of American life. 

The large leftist emotional and intellectual 
investment in Kremlin stock has gone bank- 
rupt. And this is also true as regards other 
items in the leftist creed. Statist economics 
in Great Britain has spared civil and politi- 
cal liberties but has led to interferences in 
everyday life, in a man’s ability to build his 
own house, travel when and where he wishes, 
raise chickens and pigs for his own use, that 
would have probably provoked widespread 
rebellion in a time when arms were easier 

get hold of and the power of the state 
less crushing. 

The aftermath of the New Deal and a cru- 
sading foreign policy in the United States 
has been an era of inflationary corruption, 
with the state bearing down harder and 
harder on the individual taxpayer and every 
new investigation turning up new evidence 
of dry r5 in an administrative machine 
that has become too big and unwieldy for 
popular control. 

A sign of the times is that what might 
once have seemed conventional humdrum 
ways of dealing with economic dilemmas have 
now acquired the excitement of revolutionary 
discoveries. Not long ago, for instance, the 
Economist of London came out with the idea 
that a rise in the price of coal, and in miners’ 
wages, might be a means of getting more coal 
mined and of checking wasteful use of coal 
by industries which had little incentive to 
save on fuel they were getting at artificially 
cheap prices. In the atmosphere of statist 
control which began to dominate the British 
economy even before the Labor Party came 
into power in 1945 this suggestion that a free 
market and pricing system would be the 
simplest and easiest solution for many cur- 
rent economic difficulties and distortions 
suggests a fresh breath of revolutionary 
pioneering. 

Not long ago I attended an address by a 
former Congresswoman, identified with the 
liberal or left wing of the Democratic Party. 
The audience was composed mostly of mem- 
bers of a sympathetic student organization. 
The occasion was propitious for a clean-cut, 
militant statement of the contemporary 
leftist credo. But nothing of the kind 
developed. 

The speaker went back 15 or 20 years to 
recall the horrors of Hitler and the plight 
of the Okies. But Hitler is fortunately dead, 
while Stalin is very much alive. And the 
Okies, according to reports from individuals 
who have followed up the sequel to their 
migration, are pretty comfortably absorbed 
into the working-life of California. One 
wonders, in retrospect, whether they would 
have been better off if some big brother, at 
the head of an all-powerful benevolent state, 
had packed them off in freight cars to do 
séme kind of essential work instead of let- 
ting them try their fortune on their own. 

This address, compounded of vague inspi- 
rationalism with occasional references to 
dead issues, furnished pretty strong proof 
that what the American left is suffering from 
today is not repression, but intellectual 
bankruptcy. It is now paying the penalty 
for having, in the thirties, placed its faith in 
too many propositions that Just weren't so. 

It would be an exaggeration to suggest that 
the entire intellectual legacy of that period 
has been washed out. But disillusionment, 


not only with communism, but with the 
whole philosophy of a society spoon-fed by 
an omnipotent state is growing. This trend 
is noticed by young professors and instructors 
in touch with student opinion. Almost all 
the vigorous, challenging, caustic satire in 
England today is along individualist lines. 
The time is ripe for uncompromising proc- 
lamation of the philosophy of integral free- 
dom, for a renaissance of the conception that 
society exists by and for the individuals who 
are its living members. When idols crumble, 
ideals have a better chance of acceptance. 


New Jersey’s Contributions to American 
History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
writing his daily column, Passing By, 
for the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News, my 
long-time and able newspaper friend, Ed 
Reardon, last Friday paid signal tribute 
to New Jersey’s contributions to Amer- 
ican history and the welfare of all man- 
kind. 

“New Jersey, of Thee I Sing” is the 
caption of Mr. Reardon’s salute and it 
serves to emphasize something New Jer- 
sey lacks today, namely, a State song. 
This was brought home to me on two 
occasions here in the Capital recently 
when Members of Congress were feted 
by national veterans organizations. The 
approved song of each State was played 
during these events and on being an- 
nounced the proper congressional dele- 
gation arose and sang the lines. When 
it came New Jersey’s turn, the an- 
nouncement was: “The orchestra will 
Play “The Jersey Bounce.'” Nobody 
seemed to know the words and the only 
other comment one might make would 
be: “A good laugh was had by all.” 

Some day New Jerseyites will remedy 
this situation and who knows but what 
Ed Reardon’s column will provide the 
inspiration. Mr. Reardon's column fol- 
lows: ; 

Passinc By, WITH Ep REARDON—NEW JERSEY, 
or THEE I SING 

The person who first said, “Good things 
come in small packages,” must have been 
thinking of New Jersey. 

There are only three other States smaller 
than New Jersey (7,836 square miles in area), 
and its total population (approximately 
4,200,000) is little more than half of the city 
of New York. But when it comes to achieve- 
ments the Garden State doesn't have to take 
a back seat for any of the 48. 

New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen 
Colonies, was named for the island of Jersey 
in the English Channel, birthplace of Sir 
George Carteret. Sir George was some pump- 
kins in his time. But if you mention Car- 
teret to any American baseball fan today, 
he'll tell you without batting an eye that it 
is famous as the home town of Ducky Med- 
wick, one of the greatest outfielders the na- 
tional pastime ever produced. 

It was in 1664 that the land lying between 
the Hudson and Delaware Rivers was granted 
by Jarses, Duke of York, to Sir George Car- 
teret and Lord Berkeley. “ And just to prove 
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Jerseyites haven't forgotten, there’s a hotel 
named for the old boys in Asbury Park. 

Historically little New Jersey can match its 
record with any State in the Union. 

Some of the most important battles of the 
Revolution were fought on Jersey soil, hal- 
lowed by the blood of the men who died that 
freedom might have its birthplace in 
America. 

It was on Christmas night in 1776 that 
Gen. George Washington crossed the ice- 
filled Delaware, catching the Hessians by 
surprise and defeating them at Trenton in a 
victory that is credited with restoring the 
morale of the Continental Army. Capt. 
Daniel Neil, of old Acquackanon:: (Passaic), 
was killed at the battle of Princeton, early 
in 1777. 

And it was New Jersey which supplied a 
capital for the infant nation from June 30 
to November 20, 1783, when Congress went 
to Princeton to hold its session in famed 
Nassau Hall. 

‘It was beneath the Palisades near Wee- 
hawken on July 11, 1804, that Aaron Burr 
and Alexander Hamilton fought their famous 
duel, in which Hamilton was mortally 
wounded and after which Burr fled to 
Georgia. 

Here are just a few other facts to which 
Jersey natives can—if they will just forget 
their manners—point with pardonable pride. 

James Lawrence, whose dying lips voiced 
the immortal slogan of the American Navy, 
“Don't give up the ship,” was born in Bur- 
lington County. 

New Jersey is the oldest State in the Union, 
the Provincial Congress having adopted a 
State constitution at Burlington on July 2, 
1776, 2 days before any other State. 

Fourteen of the articles in that constitu- 
tion were later included in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In spite of any ideas you may get from 
those wild-west films, the first Indian res- 
ervation was established in New Jersey on 
August 29, 1758, when the legislative appro- 
priated 1,600 acres in Evesham Township, 
Burlington County, for that purpose. 

New Jersey was the birthplace of James 
Fenimore Cooper, author of The Last of the 
Mohicans and The Leather Stocking Tales. 

The first railroad charter in America was 
granted by the New Jersey Legislature in 
1814—for a railroad that was never built. 
(It was to have run between Trenton and 
New Brunswick.) 

The first locomotive was built by John 
Stevens at Hoboken in 1824. 

The oldest lighthouse in use in the country 
is at Sandy Hook. It was put up in 1764. 

The first revolvers were manufactured in 
Paterson by Samuel Colt in 1835. 

Celluloid was invented by John Hyatt at 
Newark in 1872. (They once used it for men’s 
collars.) 

‘The first steel pens in America were made 
in Camden in 1858 by Richard Esterbrook. 

The first telegraph message was sent by 
Samuel F. B. Morse and Alfred Vail from a 
place near Morristown in 1838. The message 
“A patient waiter is no loser.” 

The first radio impulse was transmitted by 
Joseph Henry at Princeton in 1840. 

The first radio beacons to guide ships at 
sea were established at Atlantic Highlands 
in 1920. 

In his New Jersey laboratories, Thomas A. 
Edison, the wizard of Menlo Park, developed 
such history-making inventions as the in- 
candescent lamp, the motion-picture camera, 
the phonograph, and the commercial dy- 
namo. 

The first steam ferryboat in the world was 
put into operation at Hoboken in 1811. The 
first floating drydock was built in the same 
city in 1820. 

John P. Holland launched his first two 
submarines in the Passaic River at Paterson 
in 1881. 

The first smokeless gunpowder was made 
in New Jersey in 1890. 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the new Premier of Russia has stated 
that his country can live at peace with 
the rest of the world. He has opened 
the door, and I think that President 
Eisenhower should exploit the possibil- 
ities to the fullest and without delay. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
a recent article by Andre Visson which 
is to the point: 

Time To MAKE PEACE APPEAL TO RUSSIANS 

(By Andre Visson) 

The sudden collapse of Stalin seems to 
have caught the free world as surprised and 
unprepared as the people of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet orbit. 

For years we have been speculating on 
what would, happen after Stalin's death. 
But now that it is upon us, we are more 
perplexed than ever. In Washington, as in 
other capitals of the free world, the most 
authoritative experts on Soviet Russia are 
expressing the most conflicting opinions. 
Nobody seems to know whether there will 
be any change in Soviet policy, and if so, 
whether it will be better or worse. 

This in itself is certainly not surprising. 
The very nature of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, the silence it imposes upon its people— 
from the top level down to the man in the 
street—makes it very hard, if not impossible, 
to properly assess political trends and psycho- 
logical undercurrents within the Soviet 
world. But what is surprising is the passive 
attitude which seems to have been adopted 
by the free world. The prevailing feeling in 
Washington, and particularly in western 
European capitals, seems to be: “Let’s wait 
and see, preparing for the worst, while pray- 
‘ing for a change for the better.” 

One can understand that the Communist 
chieftains in the Soviet Union and in the 
satellite countries are stunned. One can 
understand that the people of the Soviet 
world are perplexed and worried. But there 
is certainly no need for the people of the 
free world to become paralyzed and sit and 
wait in passive expectation. 

Stalin’s passing may well give the free 
world its greatest opportunity to save the 
peace so tragically endangered by Soviet 
policy and tactics. The free world must 
lose no time in seizing this opportunity and 
in coming out with some strong, positive 
action. 

There are many people in Washington and 
in the capitals of Western Europe who cau- 
tion against any precipitate action. And 
they are certainly right. Any move on our 
part which the Soviet rulers could interpret 
as a threat would do more harm than good. 
It could be used by them to cement the 
unity of the Politburo, the Red Army, and 
the Communist Party. It might even in- 
cite them to some reckless move which could 
precipitate the very catastrophe which we 
are anxious to prevent. 

But what we could and should do is to 
make a peaceful move so dramatic that it 
couldn’t help but impress the people within 
the Soviet Jnion, and might even create a 
serious problem for the Soviet policymakers. 

There could be a public offer, addressed 
to the Soviet policymakers and the people 
of the Soviet Union, coming from the gov- 


ernments of the United States and the other 
NATO nations, approximately as follows: 

“Marshal Stalin, who shaped your destiny 
for 30 years, promised you security by build- 
ing up strong military power and expanding 
his rule over many foreign lands. But he 
failed to bring you something which you, the 
people of the Soviet Union, have been long- 
ing for most: peace. We know what it must 
mean to you, because we, too, long for peace. 
We are in a position to offer you both secu- 
rity and peace. We are willing to sign with 
you a 50-year mutual assistance pact, in 
which we will guarantee the integrity of your 
territory in Europe and in Asia against any 
possible aggression, provided you accept the 
following conditions: An immediate end to 
the war in Korea; free election within a 
year in all satellite countries under the 
supervision of a commission composed either 
of the NATO nations or the United Nations; 
acceptance of control over all armaments, in- 
cluding atomic weapons, on conditions to be 
worked out in common agreement with all 
NATO nations.” 

It might be pointed out that the savings 
made by the NATO nations on their arma- 
ments budgets would be pooled in a common 
fund to be used for promoting social welfare 
in all NATO countries as well as in the So- 
viet Union. It should be emphasized that 
our offer would come not because we believe 
our military might to be inferior to that of 
the Soviet Union but because our desire for 
peace is so great that we are willing to 
explore every avenue leading to it. 

Of course, we would have to face the fact 
that such an offer would have a slim chance 
of being accepted by the Soviet rulers. But 
it would have an overwhelming appeal to the 
people of the Soviet Union, and it would 
hearten the people of the enslaved nations. 
Even if it did no immediate good, it would 
have put our good faith on record, and this 
might help to pierce the Iron Curtain. 


Resolution of American College Relations 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orD a resolution voted by district 1 of 
the American College Public Relations 
Association at the annual meeting at 
Dartmouth College, February 12, 1953. 
The resolution was forwarded to me by 
Elizabeth Green, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee. 

The resolution follows: 


As educational institutions we exist under 
State charters, depend in part on public sup- 
and are tax-exempt. We recognize the 
right of legally constituted and properly con- 
ducted examination, but we condemn in- 
vestigations based on unfounded rumor or 
half-truths or designed for publicity-seeking 
as improper examinations which can do ir- 
reparable harm. We commend those col- 
leges which have already, through their pres- 
idents and trustees, clarified their own posi- 
tions about the nature of their obligations 
to society and are affirming their dedication 
to the integrity of free inquiry, the historic 
American right of dissent, and the right of 
every individual to due process of law. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing the Record an address made by Mr, 
Thomas L. Lemon, city manager of San- 
ford, Fla., over radio station WTRR, with 
the hope that the Members will let me 
have their reaction after they have 
read it: 


The election is nearly forgotten and our 
city, State, and National leaders are now 
pondering ways and means to meet our pres- 
ent and future problems. I am wondering 
if the problem of our urban population wl 
be bypassed as it has-been for so many years, 
The plight of our American cities has been 
cussed and discussed for so long that one 
begins to think that the leaders of our coun- 
try will never take an initial step forward. 
In the last several years, the subject has 
been brought up many times, but never 
squarely faced, no new ideas or thoughts 
from Washington have emerged that would 
indicate any recognition of responsibility on 
a national level. 

President Eisenhower was elected by a 
great popular majority. It is to be hoped 
that he will have the support and backing 
of évery citizen of our great country. Under 
our democratic processes, the people have 
spoken eloquently and are now unified in a 
coordinated, unbeatable team, captained by 
Ike. 

I am sure that President Eisenhower and 
Congress realize that the great majority of 
the people of this country live in cities and 
towns. Iam also confident that they realize 
that the urban population is the largest seg- 
ment of people in one group classification 
in the country. Washington recognizes prac- 
tically every other group in one way or an- 
other by a Federal department or commis- 
sion. Yet we don’t have Federal recognition 
of our most important and most numerous 
social-economic unit, our urban population. 
The people of our cities and towns furnish 
the greater part of Federal revenues, while 
at the same time, the cities and towns are 
critically ill, financially, and are finding 
more and more that State and Federal takes 
of revenue are depriving urbanites of sources 
of revenue necessary for their very existence, 

In newspapers every day we read headlines 
with a Washington, D. C., byline: such as 
these: “Labor Takes Peek at Future With 
Ike,” “Nation’s Farmers Don’t Fear Slump,” 
“Foreign Policy, Foreign Aid,” “Korea,” 
“Formosa Aid Plan,” “States’ Rights,” “Off- 
shore Oil Deposits,” “Ike's Attitude Toward 
Big Business,” etc. But nowhere do we see 
or hear any indication of a policy or a pro- 
gram for the great majority of the taxpayers 
who live in towns and cities. Ask the city 
residents about taxes and cost of living. It’s 
the same in practically every hamlet, village, 
town, and city in this great country of ours. 
The problem is more irritating, because in 
many of our States’ general assemblies and 
in our National Congress, equality of repre- 
sentation of the people isa myth. A minor- 
ity of rural population elects a majority of 
our lawmaking public officials because of our 
outdated and antiquated system of legislative 
apportionment. It’s time for another Boston 
Tea Party—we are living again in the shad- 
ows of “taxation without representation.” 

We are already in a much-heralded age 
of cities. We are now ready to complete the 
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triangle of our economic and political 
thought. For many decades we have recog- 
nized and acknowledged two sides of the 
triangle; our national or Federal Government 
and our State governments. Now we must 
view with great concern, the third side of the 
triangle—our municipal governments. 

The vast and complex departments and 
bureaus of our State and National Govern- 
ments are too impersonal and too difficult 
for the average citizen to deal with. The last 
great hope for democratic government, with 
meaning to the citizen, is in our cities, where 
nerve centers of the economy of the Nation 
lie. We must not let our cities grow beyond 
our reach. We must make sure that our 
cities survive the legal obstacles and finan- 
cial strangleholds which our State and Na- 
tional Governments have placed on them. 

We, as citizens, must go all the way to 
the White House, if necessary, in order to 
see to it that democratic local government 
remains a reality and not a theory. 

For nearly 50 years it has been widely rec- 
ognized that only local government was close 
to the people and that local administration 
was truly the democratic demonstration of 
the will of free people. 

For many years, such organizations as the 
International City Manager's Association, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the 
National Municipal League, State Municipal 
Leagues, Planning Associations, and many 
other worthy organizations have fought for 
national recognition for our cities. Those 
organizations have made great contributions 
in the municipal field, but the one great goal 
of recognition has been denied them. 

We, in the cities, realize the magnitude of 
the job facing Washington; we do not want 
to detract from that job, but we do want to 
be a part of the thinking and receive recog- 
nition from our national leaders. The cities 
are not begging. They have paid into the 
till for many, many years, and have not got 
back proportionate returns. 

As our cities grow, and they are growing, 
there will be a great demand for Government 
reconstruction. The urban population is in- 
creasing, which means more school children, 
more old people retired and on pensions, 
more need for recreation, more fringe resi- 
dents using city services, more automobiles 
with increasing traffic congestion and park- 
ing problems, more housing problems, more 
wealth per capita with demands for rising 
standards of service, including better hospi- 
tals and public health facilities, reform and 
extension of public welfare programs, better 
public transportation facilities, air and 
stream pollution control, wider and better 
planned streets and highways, water and 
sewer improvement p: , airport devel- 
opment, extension of city limits, and many, 
many more. 

All the above are problems and all point 
to the need for new sources of revenue for 
cities. These problems are current and are 
increasing. Cities don’t want Federal doles 
or aid; but they do want State and Federal 
partnership in disposing of these problems 
which are, in effect, the responsibility of all 
three sides of the triangle of government ad- 
ministration. We must maintain our system 
of local government, but with cooperative 
action and national standards, recognition, 
and more local financial independence. 
For too long the cities have had to feed the 
“revenue cow” while State and National 
Governments have taken the milk. 

We realize that many departments and 
agencies in Washington deal with cities and 
offer services. Many of these services are 
incidental, as the principal interest of the 
department or agency is in other matters, 
and unfortunately many cities, especially 
the smaller ones, do not know that these 
services are available. In addition, the vast 
majority of the cities and towns have to 
make their own contacts in Washington, 
and in many cases depend on political expe- 
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diency, and otherwise work through whatever 
method they can devise to secure any worth- 
while help. Many times city officials are 
buffetted to and from so many agencies, 
departments, and offices that they finally 
give up and go home with the feeling that 
no one in our Nation’s Capital cares a whit 
about the people at home. 

The municipalities of this Nation—and I’m 
speaking of the people and the voters—don’t 
want to feel like stepchildren. They want 
to know where they stand. The cities and 
towns of this country have a right to a 
forthright,: constructive decision from 
President Eisenhower and the Congress of 
this country, if and when they can expect 
to receive recognition in the way of a de- 
partment for local government affairs or a 
permanent committee to coordinate inter- 
governmental fiscal relations to be set up 
independently or established as a unit in the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget. 

A very tiny fraction of the money being 
sent to the many other parts of the world 
could be allocated to this cause in the inter- 
est of national economy and democratic 
local government which is truly the solid 
foundation of the United States of America. 

Without doubt, there are many ideas and 
plans which have been formulated by dis- 
tinguished scholars, students, and adminis- 
trators of government which are superior to 
any ideas which I might be able to offer. 

We all know that war (Korean war or any 
war) helps keep our economy up during the 
time when we are producing the tools and 
supplies of battle and defense. We all want 
peace and a stop to strife and bloodshed, and 
we are hoping that our new Congress and 
our new President will be able to end world 
friction that employs the labor and money 
of men. As the need for tanks, guns, bullets, 
ships, airplanes, and the hundreds of other 
war products diminishes; so diminishes the 
need for labor to produce those products. 
The period of adjustment or readjustment 
that follows could very well be one of unem- 
ployment and lowered economy. 

Something must be done to keep our people 
working and our Nation on a high level of 
economy and security. If we fail in holding 
our people together in jobs in peacetime ac- 
tivities, we will be fair game for all isms that 
thrive on the conditions of unemployment 
and discontent. 

It is my thought that Washington, through 
a department of local government (or some 
such department) as suggested before, could 
plan a program of municipal improvement 
which would take up the slack in employ- 
ment and at the same time keep our cities 
from going bankrupt or from deteriorating 
because of lack of funds. Critically needed 
improvements and facilities, running into the 
millions of dollars in cost, could be started 
and completed in a program which would not 
be based on doles or giveaway ideas. 

Money diverted from unnecessary foreign- 
aid spending and programs, and funds which 
have been going into the war and defense 
programs could be invested in our cities and 
in our future. For a period of from 5 to 10 
years the tax rate structure, while being 
lower because of less active war operations, 
should be kept at a safe level for investing 
funds into our own business—the United 
States. Funds should be available to cities 
for public-improvement programs at a very 
low rate of interest. (The high rate of in- 
terest, plus the negative bonding and bor- 
rowing capacities of most cities, make it im- 
possible to get financing from other sources— 
many are prohibited by statute.) 

Only the interest should be paid back to 
the Federal Government for a period of 
5 years, thereby giving the cities a chance 
to catch up and to build funds and credit. 

After a designated time, the cities would 
start to repay the principal to Uncle Sam 
along with the interest. At that time a re- 
volving fund should be established to cush- 
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ion against future economic reverses. By 
that time private industry should be in a 
position to take up the slack in employment, 
Industry itself would be helped through a 
period of reconstruction and adjustment to 
the production of newer, better designed, and 
modern peacetime products that will be de- 
manded by Americans who will be expecting 
higher standards in social and economic 
living. 

It must be remembered that a too rapid 
decrease in the income-tax rates could en- 
danger such a program and set the Nation 
back a decade or more and possibly cause 
us to become a second- or third-rate power 
instead of first in the nations of the world. 

We can help ourselves by building, not 
with doles and pensions: by working and 
investing. 

Now is the time for our leaders to formu- 
late plans and programs and get them under 
way, as further delays will only tend to make 
the situation more critical and more diffi- 
cult to solve. 


Remove Obstacles to Employment of 
Qualified Older Workers © 
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or 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 
Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 


gress should take action without delay to 
end employers’ deep-rooted and nation- 


' wide bias against the hiring of older 


workers. 

I have introduced a resolution to es- 
tablish a commission to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of all phases of 
employment of older workers in the 
United States for the purpose of deter- 
mining what the basic problems are in 
the fields of empioyment, health, educa- 
tion, and community services in connec- 
tion with the utilization of our older 
population group. 

Present employment policies and 
trends with respect to older workers are 
wasteful and appalling. It is unthinka- 
ble that in this great country of ours, 
able-bodied, qualified persons are pre- 
vented from working solely because of 
age; that they should be subjected to the 
humiliation of going on relief or made 
dependent upon others for support, when 
they can and want to work. Man de- 
mands work; it is vital to his well-being 
and dignity as a person; we destroy his 
security when we deny him a plan of 
living. 

The Department of Labor reports that 
the odds against a person 45 years old or 
over finding a job are 6 to 1; that ceil- 
ings on hiring ages are applied by the 
majority of employers. Recent surveys 
of companies throughout the country 
show that two-thirds of them refuse to 
hire people who are 45 or over. In New 
York, out of 3,474 help-wanted ads 
checked, 38.2 percent carried age limi- 
tations, A report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging lists wide-scale preju- 
dice against hiring workers over 45 as 
the first of the five basic shortcomings 
in current employment practices con- 


cerning the aging. 
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Of vital consideration is the factor of 
increasing life expectancy. In 1900, life 
expectancy was about 48 years and in 
1930 had reached 60 years. In 1890, 68 
percent of all men over 65 were gain- 
fully employed; by 1950, the figure had 
dropped to 43 percent. Now we live 
longer, but our working lives are grow- 
ing shorter. It is apparent that oppor- 
tunities for gainful activity of older per- 
sons have not kept pace with the rapid 
growth in our aged population in recent 
years. It is clear that we must develop 
and apply positive measures for extend- 
ing the period of working life. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
anticipates that approximately three 
and a half million additional workers 
will be needed by the end of 1953 to meet 
defense production requirements and 
civilian needs. Our older workers, and 
bear in mind that 25 percent of the peo- 
ple of this country are 45 years old or 
more, constitute the largest potential 
source of needed additions to the labor 
force. ‘The needs of our defense econ- 
omy demand that we hire them. Busi- 
ness and industry must assume the re- 
sponsibility which is theirs and not deny 
the right of qualified persons to work 
solely on account of age. During World 
War II we discovered that there is no 
substitute for experience—the older 
workers’ stock in trade. Older workers 
are found to be efficient, their produc- 
tivity in many cases surpasses that of 
youthful workers; they show greater 
sense of responsibility and loyalty and 
a higher degree of dependability than 
younger workers in most instances. 

I also maintain that regardless of the 
times, whether we are in a state of 
emergency or not, older people must be 
enabled to lead self-respecting lives, to 
be given employment and be self-sup- 
porting. An applicant for a job should 
not be judged by his years, but by his 
ability to perform a specific job, his ef- 
ficiency, and diligence. Our economy is 
great enough to absorb older workers as 
well as the younger, and in our democ- 
racy the right of man to work is in- 
herent. 

Services of older workers must be 
utilized, not only for their good, but for 
the future economy of our Nation. If we 
do not permit older persons to work, the 
numbers of those in the population de- 
pendent upon others must eventually 
lower the standard of living for all. 
Obstacles to the employment of avail- 
able and qualified older workers in- 
crease competition for the younger peo- 
ple, contribute to unnecessary migra- 
tion and turnover and many other com- 
munity problems, and add unnecessarily 
to the adjustment difficulties of older 
peoples and to the burden of providing 
financial assistance for them. We are 
told that there are now 11 million per- 
sons in the United States 65 years or 
older. We have been warned that un- 
less there is a change in employment 
practices we will soon find that every 
3 workers in the country wilt have to 
support 1 old person in addition to his 
regular dependents. This is a serious 
economic forecast, and it behooves us 
to take steps now to extend the working 
life of all those who can, and are willing 
to work. 


+ 


We find that older job seekers are 
usually given little consideration by pub- 
lic employment agencies; greater as- 
sistance in the way of counseling and 
placement must be given. Studies are 
needed of occupational mobility by age; 
procedures for encouraging employment 
of older persons in newer plants and in- 
dustries need to be developed. Indus- 
try must find ways to provide gradual 
self-adjusting employment for older 
workers, and rid itself of its unrealistic 
attitude as to their capabilities. 

This complicated problem is so grave 
that national conferences on the sub- 
ject have been held by numerous groups 
and Federal and State agencies. Gov- 
ernors of most States have called State 
conferences in an effort to find prac- 
ticable means to assure employment for 
older workers. However, they all agree 
on one point; that there is need for in- 
tensive research and study; that they do 
not possess all the facts, and that a 
single, coordinated attack on the prob- 
lem is required. 

The resolution I have introduced pro- 
vides for a commission to do this im- 
portant job, for it requires action on 
a nationwide scale. The commission 
would be composed of 7 members, ap- 
pointed by the President; 1 from indus- 
try, 1 from labor, 1 from the Social Se- 
curity Administration, 1 from the United 
States Department of Labor, and 3 other 
qualified persons from private life. 

The commission’s duty would be to 
investigate the entire problem fully, and 


“to determine the following: The status 


of the older-age group with respect to 
its manpower potential in the current 
situation, as well as to our long-range 
production requirements; the extent of 
the bias against hiring older workers and 
the extent to which ceilings on hiring 
ages are applied by employers; the ex- 
tent to which opportunities for gainful 
activity of older persons have not kept 
pace with the rapid growth in our aged 
population; the extent to which obstacles 
to the employment of available and 
qualified older workers increase competi- 
tion for the preferred and less available 
younger groups, contribute to unneces- 
sary migration and turnover, and other 
types of community problems; the extent 
to which obstacles to the employment of 
available and qualified older workers add 
unnecessarily to the adjustment prob- 
lem of older peoples and to the burden 
of providing financial support for them; 
the extent to which compulsory retire- 
ment and pension plans jeopardize em- 
ployment possibilities for older workers; 
the extent to which counseling, place- 
ment, and job-analysis programs for 
older workers who are seeking work, are 
poorly adjusted in work, or are facing 
compulsory retirement, can be improved. 

The commission would also fix respon- 
sibilities. It would determine the re- 
sponsibility of labor and management to 
eliminate existing age ceilings and dis- 
criminations against older qualified 
workers and to adopt procedures for 
encouraging employment of older work- 
ers in new plants and industries; the 
responsibility of workers to undertake 
training or retraining required to main- 
tain their reemployability; the respon- 
sibility of the community to provide 
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facilities to assist in adjustment, train- 
ing facilities, adequate placement serv- 
ices, counseling services, and adult edu- 
cation; the responsibility of the Federal 
Government regarding employment of 
older workers in public service; and the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its appropriate agencies 
and in cooperation with labor, manage- 
ment, and other private groups, to pro- 
mote the employment and utilization of 
older workers in private employment. 

We must lose no time in tackling this 
problem. The commission provided for 
in my resolution, after complete investi- 
gation and study, would report results 
of its findings to Congress, together with 
its recommendations. Based upon such 
report, Congress should act speedily to 
pass the necessary remedial legislation, 

I urge the Congress to take immediate, 
favorable action on my resolution so 
that this important work may go forward 
without delay. 


Care of Handicapped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
to take a moment to pay tribute to an 
outstanding and valiant young Nevadan 
who is contributing hope and benefit to 
every handicapped child in America. He 
is 9-year-old Frederick Arthur Wil- 
son, Jr., of Reno, Nev. As the 1953 
Easter seal child, Freddie symbolizes 
the campaign of the great national fam- 
ily of societies banded together for the 
care of handicapped children. His gal- 
lant and courageous persistence of ef- 
fort in the face of tremendous odds is 
capturing the hearts of all Americans. 
Under unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing Thirty-four Steps, Freddie’s story 
which appears in the February issue of 
the Crippled Child, in the ConcEssionaL 
Recorp so that my colleagues can share 
with me the inspiring account of Fred- 
die; of the devotion and encouragement 
he has received from his parents and 
three sisters—one of whom, Miss Bonnie 
LeClaire Wilson, is our Miss Nevada of 
1952—and of the constant help that he 
has received from the Nevada Society 
for Crippled Children. The guidance 
and efforts are an integral part of the 
development of this fine young Ameri- 
can. I know that all Nevadans join with 
my sentiments. Today Freddie arrived 
in Washington for the opening of the 
national Easter seal campaign. It gave 
me great pleasure to extend my personal 
welcome to him this morning. 

The abo-e-mentioned article follows: 
THIRTY-FOUR STEPS: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
FREDDIE WILSON, 1953's EASTER SEAL Boy 

Walling is easy when you know how. Most 
of us never consider the mechanics of getting 
across a room or around the block. We don’t 
count the steps which add up to walking, or 
regard each one as an achievement. Yet 
there are those who do. 

Out in Reno, Nev., there is a boy who is 
nearly 10, who has a winning smile and an 
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ambition to become a fireman or else a 
magician, and who tallies each step he takes 
each day. He can remember vividly the time 
he first walked alone, though the date was 
not as early in his history as it is in the 
careers of most youngsters. Freddie Wilson, 
the 1953 Easter seal child, can tell you the 
exact date on which he took his first un- 
steady steps—and fell into the arms of his 
physical therapist. 

For Freddie Wilson was born with spastic 
quadriplegia, which means he has a form 
of cerebral palsy which affects both his arms 
and legs. His condition was so serious that 
for several years he could not sit up alone 
ani got about only by creeping. 

That was until Freddie Wilson and his 
parents heard about Easter seals and the 
treatments they make possible for crippled 
children. For Easter seals have changed 
Freddie’s life. 

Today, his smile is broader and brighter. 
His back is straighter and stronger. Best 
of all—Freddie can walk 34 steps all by him- 
self. And when he takes these steps, he 
will invariably say, “Boy, that’s fun.” 

Freddie Wilson is the fourth child and 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, 
whose home is a sunny cottage at 437 
Churchlane, Reno, Nev. He was born March 
30, 1943, and was just as pretty a baby as the 
three sisters (one of whom was Miss Nevada 
of 1952) who had preceded him. He had big 
blue eyes, fair hair, and a clear, rosy com- 
plexion. 

But it rapidly became apparent that Fred- 
dic wasn’t just like the other Wilson children 
and by the time he was 8 months old, his 
inother reluctantly and fearfully came to the 
conclusion that it was more than that—in 
other words, that there was something quite 
wrong with her son. 

It was then that the parents were given 
the diagnosis of spastic quadriplegia. De- 
spite the fact that there was little guidance 
available-to her, Mrs. Wilson determined to 
help her son-as best she could and started 
to work with him cautiously and carefully. 
When he was 3% he could be propped up 
in a child’s chair, could talk, and could 
propel himself falteringly about a room by 
a sort of creeping. 

When Freddie was 5, his mother took him 
" to a distance city for medical examination 
and was given suggestions for his future 
training. The next year and a half saw more 
slow progress. He learned to sit up by 
himself. 

But still this bright-faced, intelligent little 
boy could not walk, nor could he use either 
of his hands for any purposeful activity. Nor 
did it seem likely that there would be more 
significant progress until Freddie could have 
the long-term painstaking and careful treat- 
ment and training that help such children 
grow up to useful independence. That this 


kind of care could be found for Freddie_ 


seemed unlikely, for the Wilsons could not 
afford repeated trips to far cities to see the 
specialists Freddie needed. Even if they 
could make the journeys in the family car, 
Arthur Wilson could not leave his plumbing 
business for such frequent visits. Although 
they would not admit discouragement, the 
Wilsons realized the future of their son de- 
pended upon their finding some kind of effec- 
tive help for him quickly. 

It was at about this time—3 years ago— 
that the Nevada Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, under direction of Mrs. Dorothy Hays, 
began to function in their community. 
Among the first children to whom services 
were extended was Freddie Wilson, then 614. 

Since then, Freddie has been in the con- 
stant care of the Easter Seal Society, specifi- 
cally under its itinerant physical therapist, 
Miss Marian Barfknecht, who travels the 
length and breadth of that scantily popu- 
lated State, to help crippled children wher- 
ever they live. 

Then began the long, tedious weeks, 
months—and by now, even years—of patient, 
painstaking education of hand, arm, back, 


and leg muscles. The Easter Seal thera- 
pist’s regular treatment and training were 
supplemented by daily exercises which she 
taught the parents to give, Little by little 
new muscles in Freddie's back were strength- 
ened to take over work customarily done by 
others muscles. Fingers and hands were 
laboriously reeducated to usefulness. 

Then came the major business of teaching 
Freddie’s legs how to balance his body and 
how to take him where he wanted to go. It 
was a milestone in Freddie's life when he was 
able to stand upright in the special long 
braces with which he had been fitted. It was 
another when he learned to put one foot in 
front of the other, supported between paral- 
lel bars built by his father under direction 
of Miss Barfknecht. It was still another 
when he graduated from the bars to glisten- 
ing new chrome cane gliders which take the 
place of the crutches many children use. 

But the greatest of all the milestones—the 
most significant event in Freddie's life—was 
when Miss Barfknecht decided that the time 
had arrived for him to try to take his first 
steps without braces or bars or gliders. 

Miss Barfknecht waited on one side of the 
room. Freddie pulled himself up from the 
sofa opposite. His face was tense with effort 
as he held his hands carefully to each side, 
balancing himself as he had been taught in 
the long months past. He put his right foot 
forward tentatively—and then his left. He 
kept going slowly. The tension relaxed and 
his face burst into a brilliant smile. He was 
almost across the room, 

“Thirty-four!” Miss Barfknecht said softly. 
And Freddie with an exultant cry, flung him- 
self into her waiting arms. Freddie Wilson, 
aged 9, had walked 34 whole steps. 

Since the beginning of the special exercises 
by Miss Barfknecht, supplemented by exer- 
cises given by the parents after careful in- 
struction, Freddie's progress has been steady 
and consistent. In fact, it has been so rapid 
that from a start far behind his fellows, he 
is today almost caught up with them in most 
respects. 

He now can use his hands for a multitude 
of interesting and exciting things—printing, 
making model airplanes, doing magic tricks, 
fishing, and even dishwashing and cooking. 
For Freddie is an active member of Cub Scout 
Tribe 110 and has already won his Wolf badge 
for achievement. He can build an open fire 
just like any other Cub. He can tie a knot as 
well as the next fellow. And, to do his good 
turn each day, he helps with the housework 
just like his sisters Bonnie, 19, Janet, 17, and 
Gerriann, 12. Furthermore, he helps with the 
care of the family pets—three dogs, Pal, 
Frisky, and Danny, and Midnight, the black 
Persian cat. 

He goes to school right at home under 
the guidance of Mrs. Elsie Rowley, an ele- 
mentary school teacher assigned by the Reno 
public schools, and has progressed through 
the second grade. 

Freddie plays with the boys in the neigh- 
borhood; his contemporaries consider him 
just one of the kids. He has won his Bible 
for regular attendance at Sunday school. 
One of his favorite treats is a jaunt to the 
Truckee River to fish with his father. He 
also is an ardent collector and swapper of 
stamps. 

Under the constant supervision of the 
Easter Seal Society, many persons have been 
enlisted to share in aiding Freddie’s prog- 
ress. There have been visits in the past 
several years to the clinics of the Nevada 
State Crippled Children’s Services where he 
has been examined by Dr. John Becker, Reno 
orthopedist. The Crippled Children’s Divi- 
sion has supplied special braces. He has 
had muscle surgery at the Shrine Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in San Francisco. He 
has had psychological evaluation and guid- 
ance by Dr. A. Lloyd Anderson, of Reno. 
He receives his schooling by special arrange- 
ment with the Reno public-school system 
since there are no special classes or schools 
for handicapped children in Nevada. 
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Freddie’s parents and his sisters also have 
made tremendous contributions to his prog- 
ress, for the Wilsons work always as a fam- 
ily. The long, tedious home exercises are 
given on the kitchen table by his parents. 
Other care has been given by his sisters. 
Because of their deep interest, both Mrs. 
Wilson and Bonnie are now working to help 
other children like Freddie. Mrs. Wilson is 
president of the Reno Parents Council and 
a trustee of the Nevada Society for Crippled 
Children, and Bonnie is studying to be an 
occupational therapist at San Jose State 
College in California, 

Freddie has never been allowed to feel sorry 
for himself nor to become either dependent 
or self-centered. He picks himself up from 
the floor when he falls. He dresses himself 
and is allowed the same privileges the girls 
had as they grew up. In short, he is being 
taught to take things as they come and to 
find his own solutions to his problems. 

Only one concession has been made. Re- 
cently, when Mr. Wilson had a little “wind- 
fall” he brought Freddie a shiny new bi- 
cycle—and equipped it with extra learner's 
wheels. But from there on, Freddie has had 
to learn to ride it himself. 

Today, standing on the cane gliders which 
are the only support he needs to walk, 
Freddie symbolizes all crippled children who 
are making their way toward happy, useful 
lives with the help of Easter seal services. 
Because he is typical of children being helped 
by crippled children’s societies throughout 
the length and breadth of our Nation, 
Freddie Wilson has been chosen 1953 Easter 
seal boy of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

Whether he realizes his ambition to be a 
magician or a fireman when he grows up is 
of little consequence. For Frederick Arthur 
Wilson, Jr., will be a well-adjusted, inde- 
pendent, and contributing American, taking 
his rightful place in our way of life because 
millions of Americans cared es to give 
their dollars for Easter seals. 


Security and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article taken 
from At Denison, monthly publication of 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio: 

SECURITY AND FREEDOM 


The promised investigations of com- 
munism in the colleges are underway with 
separate committees in the House and the 
Senate functioning independently. This 
matter has already aroused much comment 
and controversy and no doubt more will fol- 
low. Feeling a responsibility to the con- 
stituents of this college, I record here, in 
summary fashion, some of my own con- 
victions. 

Membership on the faculty of a college or 
university is a privilege—not a right; a priv- 
ilege that ought not to be given to a Com- 
munist under any circumstances. The 
central idea of the American way of life is 
personal freedom. One essential character- 
istic of an American college or university is 
the freedom of the faculty to seek the truth 
and to publicize and teach it. The Com- 
munist is not free to seek the truth nor to 
teach it. By his membership in the party he 
has surrendered his freedom politically, eco- 
nomically, and morally. There have been, 
and probably still are, those who have held 
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that mere membership in the Communist 
Party should not, by itself, constitute a basis 
for refusal to appoint any individual to a 
college faculty, or to dismiss him if already 
appointed. This view suggests that Commu- 
nists should be rejected or dismissed only 
when there is evidence that they are using 
their positions to propagandize their Com- 
munist ideology. I reject this view. It is 
to me a most naive disregard of the facts 
with respect to membership in the party. 
There might have been some justification of 
this view some years ago when we knew much 
less about the party than we now know. It 
no longer can be justified. Those who still 
proclaim this view, in my opinion, are doing 
the teaching profession great harm. They 
are distorting the true meaning of academic 
freedom and making it suspect in the eyes of 
many who should be defending it vigorously 
as an essential characteristic of our colleges 
and universities. The air would be cleared 
and a truer perspective created if those who 
are professionally engaged in higher educa- 
tion, either as teachers, administrators, or 
researchers, would let it be understood that 
Communists cannot be professionally ac- 
ceptable. 

There are real dangers to American edu- 
cation in these investigations. In the first 
place, the very fact that they are author- 
ized at all will be interpreted by the un- 
thinking citizen as proof that subversive 
teachers are numerous in our faculties. In 
the second place, the procedures frequently 
utilized by these committees and their coun- 
sels result in innuendo and suggestions which 
are destructive of public confidence even 
when proof and fact cannot be developed. 
The immunity which protects the commit- 
tees and their employees from the normal 
penalties of libel and slander is a danger- 
ous thing when not used carefully and with 
restraint. In the third place, such commit- 
tees often get far afield from their stated 
objectives. An investigation to identify and 
label the. Communist in the teaching pro- 
fession is one thing. Should it degenerate 
into an attack upon the freedom of the 
teacher to develop new ideas, to speak freely 
on controversial matters in the light of truth 
as he sees it, to hold opinions that are differ- 
ent from those generally held—then such an 
investigation will do incalculable harm to 
higher education in this country. 

The responsibility for seeing to it that 
Communists are denied the privilege of fac- 
ulty status rests squarely on the adminis- 
trative leaders of each college or university. 
In most small colleges this means that the 
president and the dean have this responsi- 
bility, shared to some extent by the chair- 
man of the department concerned. In larger 
institutions the president may not be so 
directly involved, yet he must be responsi- 
ble for seeing to it that those who appoint, 
promote, and retain faculty personnel are 
ready and willing to take this responsibility. 
President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union address, had this to say: 

“I know that the primary responsibility for 
keeping out the disloyal and dangerous rests 
squarely upon the executive branch. When 
this branch so conducts itself as to require 
policing by another branch of the Govern- 
ment, it invites its own disorder and con- 
fusion.” 

How completely this applies to our colleges 
and universities! If we who are responsible 
for the administration of colleges and uni- 
versities fail to exercise proper care in meet- 
ing this same responsibility, we invite the 
disorder, the confusion, and the injury to 
education generally which comes from the 
investigations by governmental committees. 
If we would keep our own houses in order, 
we would not have to pay this price. 

We must have security from Communist 
infiltration; but we seek security so that our 
freedoms may be preserved. Any attempt to 
achieve security which is itself destructive of 
freedom defeats its own p . Those of 
us who believe in the objectives of our col- 


leges and universities must be more vigilant 
than ever, We must be prepared to insist 
that we achieve security and freedom be- 
cause either without the other is meaning- 
Tess. 

At Denison we have no Communists on our 
faculty. We intend that there shall be none. 
At the same time we will continue to seek to 
create and to preserve on this campus a 
climate of freedom in which responsible, pro- 
fessionally competent teachers shall have 
not only the right, but the duty, to deal with 
controversial ideas of our day. The busi- 
ness of a college is not to teach the students 
what to think but rather to teach them how 
to think. These perilous times demand not 
a blind conformity, but the ability to think 
creatively along new paths. This country 
has become great because our fathers dared 
to have new ideas in politics, in economics, 
in science, and the other areas of human 
affairs. We shall preserve our freedom and 
our greatness in the same way. 

A. BLAIR KNAPP. 


Four Bias-Free Years Hailed at Airbase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Mårch 9, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
árticle from the New York Times: 


Four BIAS-FREE YEARS HAILED AT AIRBASE— 
MEN AT MITCHEL CAN SCARCELY RECALL 
SEGREGATION ERA—DANCE Music ONLY SNAG 

(By Byron Porterfield) 

MITCHEL Am Force Base, LONG ISLAND, 
March 7.—Negro and white officers and air- 
men joined here today in praise of the Armed 
Forces’ nonsegregation policy, an integra- 
tion program that was criticized at its outset 
4 years ago by many military leaders and 
Government officials as using the services for 
a social experiment. 

Official and unofficial records at Mitchel 
show the base to be an extremely healthy 
guinea pig. A striking indication of the 
policy’s success was the difficulty that per- 
sonnel had in remembering when segrega- 
tion still was practiced. 

The smooth effectiveness of the change- 
over, ordered for the Air Force in 1949 by 
former Air Secretary Stuart W. Symington, 
can be measured by the lack of race con- 
sciousness in all phases of the base's opera- 
tion. Discussions with the officers and air- 
men disclosed that with the possible excep- 
tion of airmen’s social recreation such as 
dancing, integration at the base is complete. 

Negro noncommissioned officers and air- 
men are at home in the same messes as the 
whites. Their bunks in the barracks are 
side by side. They compete for responsible 
jobs entirely on the basis of ability. 

Maj. John Barron, base public-relations of- 
ficer, conducted a thorough investigation for 
incidents of discrimination against Negroes 
at the base since the policy was adopted. 
He found one worthy of mention. It had oc- 
curred when a barber, hired to work at the 
base shop, refused in his first day on the 
job to cut a Negro airman’s hair. The bar- 
ber was discharged the same day. 

Reasons given for the success of the policy 
range from mutual respect of abilities to 
simply that it is in accordance with a di- 
rective from Washington. Negroes said they 
had encountered added considerations and 
cooperative efforts carried to degrees that 
sometimes proved embarrassing. 

They hastened to add, however, that the 
pattern of racial barriers remained un- 
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changed among civilians on the outside of 
the reservation. 


MANY NEGROES IN KEY POSTS 


There are 27 Negro officers and 448 Negro 
airmen among Mitchel’s military comple- 
ment of 8,000. Although the percentage is 
small, many hold key positions within the 
three major commands based at the field. 
These include headquarters for Continental 
Air Command, First Air Force and the 2,500th 
Air Base Wing. 

Maj. W. A. Banks, commanding officer of 
the Motor Vehicle Squadron, was cited at 
every turn as the base’s outstanding example 
of a Negro officer doing a good job. His 
squadron is composed of 300 to 400 officers 
and airmen in the motor pool and motor- 
vehicle maintenance units. 

“The squadron is hard to command be- 
cause of necessarily irregular work sched- 
ules,” explained the provost marshal, Capt. 
Owen J. Baggett. ‘However, Major Banks 
is well liked and respected by his officers and 
men and the squadron’s usually high a. w: 
o. 1. rate decreased considerably after he took 
over. ` 

“I have had no headaches at all and there 
is absolutely no race line drawn, As a mat- 
ter of fact, sometimes I find I have to ex- 
ercise special caution not to favor a Negro 
with a lesser penalty when I have white air- 
men before me for similar offenses. 

“Four years have been enough to insure 
the success of the policy. Now it is not a 
matter of improving the situation, but one 
of “cementing the accomplishment.” 

Lt. Col. Howard E. Reed, base person- 
nel officer, said he had had misgivings at 
the start of the program, but now stressed 
that integration had proved to be an un- 
qualified success at Mitchel. 

“It stems from sound thinking on the part 
of the Air Force in assigning men,” Colonel 
Reed said. He explained that all airmen 
were put through a battery of aptitude and 
qualifying tests. 

“It’s a cross-the-board reading on the air- 
men that automatically puts men together 
who have common interests and common 
intelligence levels, and the men develop 
respect for each other’s know-how,” he said, 

Colonel Reed-noted that the policy applied 
to civilian personnel as well. 

Maj. Oscar J. Chapman, a Negro who left 
his post as president of Delaware State Col- 
lege at Dover on January 17, 1952, to accept 
a commission as a psychological warfare spe- 
cialist, offered a comparison of conditions 
at Mitchell with those at Maxwell Air Force 
Base at Montgomery, Ala., where he had 
spent 7 months before being assigned here, 

“I went out of my way looking for segre- 
gation but could find it in no form whatso- 
ever at either base,” Major Chapman said, 

“It is my conviction that if a prejudiced 


_person is taken out of an environment where 


segregation is condoned, and placed in an 
environment where it is not condoned, that 
person immediately develops a different per- 
sonality.” 

Maj. Wesley E. Scott, a Negro orthopedic 
surgeon at the base hospital, agreed that the 
nonsegregation policy was working on the 
base but added that “of course, this doesn’t 
speak for Long Island. 

“I'd Just as soon try to buy or rent a house 
next to the capitol building at Memphis, 
Tenn.” he said. “Realty companies and in- 
dividuals refused to sell to me and told me 
why.” 

Similar information came from Ist Lt, 
F. Jane Cotton, a young Negro WAF who is 
assistant personal affairs officer. A hunt for 
offbase quarters had convinced her, she said, 
“that no one in the area would take a Negro 
roomer or apartment tenant.” 

Sgt. George Campbell probably was the 
least enthusiastic of all the Negro airmen 
who discussed the policy. 

“Recreation,” he said, “is the part that 
hasn’t worked out for most of us. We like 
to dance to a certain type of music and the 
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white people like to dance to another type. 

Most of the stuff they play at the NCO club 

leaves me dead. I like to dance to jive and 

I just like te sit and listen to it. 

t the dances on the base it’s like you 

play a bunch of Mozart records and tell me 
to dance, I just can’t do it.” 


The Importance of Secret Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, House Concurrent Resolution 200 
may be dead but the subject matter is 
very much alive. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I shall include at this point 
a timely article that appears in the 
March 9 issue of the Freeman: 


WHY YALTA MATTERS 


It is symbolic of a new mood in this coun- 
try that some of the loudest applause during 
President Eisenhower’s state of the Union 
message followed this implicit repudiation 
of the Yalta agreement: 

“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves. I shall ask the 
Congress at a later date to join in an appro- 
priate resolution making clear that this 
Government recognizes no kind of commit- 
ments contained in secret understandings 
of the past with foreign governments which 
permit this kind of enslavement.” 

The climate of opinion has indeed changed 
since Raymond Swing waxed ecstatic over 
Yalta with the observation that “no more 
appropriate news could be conceived to cele- 
brate the birthday of Abraham Lincoln,” and 
William L. Shirer hailed the Big Three com- 
pact as “a landmark in human history.” 
The question may be asked: Why does this 
conference, held 8 years ago by Stalin, Roose- 
velt, and Churchill on the shores of the 
Black Sea, matter today? 

It matters tremendously for two reasons, 
moral and practical. Yalta was the most 
cynical and immoral international transac- 
tion to which the United States was ever a 
partner, It was a repudiation of all the 
ideals for which the war against nazism was 
supposedly being fought. America. came 
very close to losing its soul at Yalta. What 
was even more ominous than the provisions 
of the agreement was the absence, at the 
time of its publication, of any loud or audi- 
ble outcry of protest. It. would seem that 
the normal American ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, freedom and 
slavery, had been badly blurred. 

From the practical standpoint, most of 
our serious international difficulties at the 
present time can be traced back to a deal 
which gave Stalin the keys to eastern Europe 
and east Asia in exchange for paper prom- 
ises which, as anyone with reasonable 
knowledge of the Soviet record and Soviet 
psychology could have anticipated, were 
broken almost as soon as the ink on the 
Yalta document was dry. 

The principle of self-determination for all 
peoples, spelled out in the first three clauses 
of the Atlantic Charter, was completely 
scrapped at Yalta, although there were 
hypocritical professions of respect for Atlan- 
tic Charter principles in the pact. The 
Soviet annexation of eastern Poland, defi- 
nitely sanctioned, and the Polish annexa- 
tion of large slices of ethnic German terri- 
tory, foreshadowed in the agreement, were 
obviously against the will of the vast ma- 
jority of the peoples concerned, There was 


no pretense of an honest plebiscite. These 
decisions have created millions of destitute, 
embittered refugees, and have drawn fron- 
tier lines which are a very probable cause 
of future conflicts. 

Both the freedom and the territorial in- 
dependence of Poland were offered as sacri- 
fices on the altar of appeasement. The 
treatment of Poland, carved up territorially 
and made ripe for a foreign dictatorship, its 
fate determined by outsiders without even 
the presence of a Polish spokesman, was sim- 
ilar in many ways to the treatment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich. Substitute Yalta 
for Munich, Poland for Czechoslovakia, 
Stalin for Hitler, and Roosevelt and 
Churchill for Chamberlain and Daladier, 
and the parallel is striking. 

And publicists of the left showed, and 
sometimes still show, the apologetic com- 
placency about Yalta that some publicists of 
the right displayed in regard to Munich. 
There are the same distorted and irrelevant 
arguments about the Sudeten Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, about the Ukrainians in Po- 
land. There is the same eagerness to find 
excuses for the assassin and the same im- 
patience with the protests of the victim 
against being murdered. 

In both cases the venture in appeasement 
was a dismal failure. Hitler was not satiated 
with the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia and 
Stalin was not satiated with his acquisitions 
in Poland. The manpower and industrial 
resources of Czechoslovakia became an asset 
for the Nazi war machine. And Poland, with 
the Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky in command 
of its armed forces, is being organized cgainst 
the West, so far as terror and propaganda 
can achieve this end. 

Two features of the Yalta agreement rep- 
resent endorsement by the United States of 
the legitimacy of human slavery—scarcely fit 
news for the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
There was recognition that German labor 
could be used as a source of reparations, 
which could be invoked as justification for 
the detention at forced labor of large num- 
bers of German war prisoners in the Soviet 
Union and also in France and Great Britain. 
And there was a self-assumed obligation by 
the United States and Great Britain to re- 
patriate all Soviet citizens in their zones of 
occupation. So long as this was carried out 
(it has now, fortunately, long been stopped) 
there were tragic scenes of actual and at- 
tempted suicide on the part of Soviet citizens 
who feared above everything else to return to 
their homeland of concentration camps. 

Finally, the secret clauses of the Yalta 
agreement, which offered Stalin extensive 
territorial and economic concessions in the 
Far East at the expense of China and Japan, 
were immoral, unnecessary, and unwise. 
They were immoral because they gave away 
the rights and interests of an ally, the Na- 
tionalist government of China, without con- 
sulting or even informing Chiang Kai-shek. 
They were unnecessary, because Stalin’s 
eagerness to be in at the kill in the Far East 
was beyond serious doubt or question. 

The best proof of their unwisdom is the 
weekly casualty list from Korea. Both the 
Communist conquest of China and the war 
in Korea are direct consequences of drawing 
the Soviet armed forces into Manchuria and 
North Korea. 

Yalta still has its defenders, including 
Dean Acheson and the court intellectuals of 
the Roosevelt era. It gave Stalin nothing he 
could not have taken anyway, is one of their 
arguments. But the heart of the moral issue 
which emerges in considering the Yalta sell- 
out of our friends in the vain hope of placat- 
ing our enemies is the difference between 
actively cooperating in a predatory act and 
being unable, temporarily, to. prevent such 
an act. 

It is also suggested that it was a great 
achievement to get Stalin's signature on so 
many nice-sounding promises. This would 
seem to be on a par with attributing finan- 
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cial acumen to a man who would accept at 

face value a number of bad checks from a 

notoriously fraudulent bank, The Yalta 
sromises were far from being the first that 
talin had broken. 

To repudiate Yalta by joint action of the 
President and the Congress will not undo the 
evil that was wrought there. But it is in the 
kind of moral gesture that is very much 
worth making. It will be an act of repent- 
ance and expiation for the past, and a pledge 
that the way of appeasement is not the way 
America will follow in the future. 


Is There No End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last November, at the polls, the 
people in no uncertain terms expressed 
their desire to end the war in Korea. Of 
course, there were other reasons for the 
repudiation of Truman, the New Deal, 
and the one worlders. 

The Republican Party and its presi- 
dential candidate, as well as Republican 
candidates all down the line—many by 
direct statements, some by implication— 
promised that a solution for the deplor- 
able Korean situation would be found. 
No one with any sense would expect an 
immediate, or even a quick, answer to 
that problem. But practically every- 
one—certainly, those who find difficulty 
in meeting their tax bills or whose hus- 
bands and sons are still in or are being 
sent to Korea—has been looking for 
straws which would indicate the trend of 
coming events. 

Here in Washington, while the State 
Department—and some other depart- 
ments—spurred on by congressional 
committees, has been streamlining its 
organization, seemingly making a vigor- 
ous and continuous effort to oust the 
homosexuals and the Reds from its 
household, it is still apparent that there 
are strong and influential administration 
advisers who seem to feel that the bur- 
dens of the world rest upon the shoulders 
of Uncle Sam, that, to insure our own 
national security, we must establish 
“Little Americas” all over the world, even 
though it is now apparent that that 
policy results in the wasting of billions of 
dollars and that the task of policing the 
world is physically impossible. 

It should also be apparent to anyone, 
who desires to think, that our natural 
resources and our manpower are not suf- 
ficient—cannot stand the drain of a con- 
tinuous shipping of men and munitions 
of war to other countries. 

A continuous and ever-draining of our 
dollars—to say nothing of our man- 
power—should, to even a Mortimer 
Snerd, prove that the ultimate end will 
be ruin to our own country. 

One of the reasons for the above state- 
ments—which, in my opinion, cannot be 
successfully challenged either as to truth 
or soundness—is the fact that it is now 
proposed that our young men shall be 
drafted or enlisted for a 3-year, instead 
of a 2-year, term. 
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Have we nothing better to offer to the 
youth of America than a program which, 
under our present labor laws, so-called, 
deprives them, until they are 18, of the 
more lucrative jobs which they are able 
to perform, then at 18 drafts them into 
the armed services to be sent abroad for 
3 years, remain under the supervision of 
the military for another 5 years? 

Many are complaining about the 
shortcomings of the youth of today. 
Just what are we offering our young men 
when we say they shall not work until 
they are 18, that when they are 18, they 
must go into the military service for 8 
years? 

Tell me, now please, who is to do the 
work here at home which must be done— 
who is to pay the taxes which must be 
paid, if this program of supervising, sup- 
porting, and directing the activities of 
what some are pleased to mistakenly call 
a free world is to continue? Have we not 
anything better to offer than a con- 
tinuation of the Roosevelt-Truman pro- 
gram? I think we have. Let us follow 
the advice of Washington and Jeffer- 
son—be efficient and economical in our 
domestic policies—now. 


Tribute to Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission granted, I include in my 
extension of remarks an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Daily News of 
February 27, 1953, entitled “Tribute to 
Stevenson,” giving to former Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson praise he richly deserves: 

‘TRIBUTE TO STEVENSON 

Before taking off for his trip around the 
world, Adlai Stevenson received a remark- 
able and well-deserved tribute in Chicago. 

This was the testimonial dinner accorded 
to him and his former welfare director, Fred 
Hoehler, by the Illinois Society for Mental 
Health. 

The large meeting was attended by some 
active and leading Republicans as well as 
Democrats and persons not conspicuously 
active in party politics. 

Dr. Karl A. Menninger, the famous psy- 
chiatrist affiliated with his brother and father 
in the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, 
Kans., warmly complimented the former gov- 
ernor and Mr. Hoehler for the great progress 
that had been made in the State’s mental 
hospitals during Stevenson’s 4 years in office. 

This progress was indeed a worthy and out- 
standing achievement of the Stevenson ad- 
ministration. Few governors of this State, 
or any other, have ever addressed themselves 
to the problem as intelligently, sympatheti- 
cally and devotedly as Stevenson. 

This is a field where, as Dr. Menninger 
said, true economy consists in spending 
enough money to cure the maximum number 
of patients in the shortest time, thus restor- 
ing them to productive lives. 

Ilinois has never spent enough money to 
enjoy the final fruits of the only real “econ- 
omy” possible in a mental health program; 
neither has any other State. But under 
Stevenson and Hoehler the professional 
standards were raised substantially, along 
with the efficiency of the whole program. 


Governor Stratton was not present. His 
welfare director, Dr. Otto Bettag, was pres- 
ent, We hope that both of them will deserve 
a similar tribute 4 years hence from those 
citizens who have dedicated themselves to 
the improvement of the State’s mental 
health, 


Protection for Aliens Serving in the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the City Council of the City of 
Boston, Mass.: 


Whereas thousands of Irish boys serving 
in the Armed Forces of the United States are 
not protected by international law; and 

Whereas if they are captured they are not 
United States subjects and they cannot 
claim membership in the U. N. army as Ire- 
land is barred from membership in the 
United Nations by a Soviet veto; and 

Whereas even though they have served in 
the United States Army and have been dis- 
charged with honor, they are ineligible for 
work at the Watertown Arsenal, the Navy 
yard, and all civil-service employment; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved: That the City Council of Boston 
in meeting assembled strongly urges full 
citizenship rights for all aliens who have 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Korean conflict; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to all Members of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation in the House and Sen- 
ate of the Congress. 

In city council, March 2, 1953. Adopted. 

Attest: 

W. J. MALLOY, City Clerk. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1953, citizens of Lithuanian 
descent residing in the Calumet region 
of Indiana met at Vytautas Post Legion 
Hall, Gary, Ind., to observe the 35th an- 
niversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by the people of Lithuania. 

The following is a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at this 
gathering: 

Whereas the 16th day of February 1953 
marks the 35th anniversary of the declara- 


tion of independence by the people of the 
Republic of Lithuania; and 


Whereas the peace-loving and progressive 
Lithuanian nation, notwithstanding its 
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loyalty to international treaties and agree- 
ments, fell victim to unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion by Soviet Russia and 
is still subjected to unscrupulous practices 
of genocide imposed upon and maintained 
by the Kremlin masters; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are strong- 
ly opposed to foreign domination and are 
determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and de- 
servedly enjoyed for many centuries in the 
past; and 

Whereas because of their manifest and 
unmistakable anti-Communist attitude, the 
Lithuanian people behind the Iron Curtain, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent an active and.reliable outpost in 
the present defense front of the free nations 
against international communism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American citizens of 
Lithuanian descent of the cities of East 
Chicago, Gary, and Michigan City gathered 
on February 15, 1953, at Vytautas Post Legion 
Hall, Gary, Ind., to observe the 35th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
by the people of Lithuania, in joining their 
countrymen in the grief caused by the ter- 
roristic acts of the Soviet Union, pledge all 
possible support to the efforts of the Lith- 
uanian nation to resist enslavement and to 
reestablish its freedom and independence; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this gathering appeal to 
the Government of the United States to re- 
spond to the demands of our times by giv- 
ing wise and coordinated leadership to the 
troubled world aspiring to peace, justice and 
freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is our consensus that 
American leadership in the fight for free- 
dom and peace will be best exerted— 

By inaugurating strong and dynamic pol- 
icy aimed not only at preventing further ex- 
pansion of Communist imperialism but also 
at abolishing the fruits of all past Kremlin 
aggressions; 

By ratifying the Genocide Convention and 
implementing the ratification, immediately 
thereafter, by energetic efforts within the 
United Nations to save millions of people 
behind the Iron Curtain from barbaric 
destruction by the Soviet Union and its 
single-ruling Communist Party; 

By intensifying the American campaign 
for truth inside the Iron Curtain and by en- 
lightening the American people of the world 
as to the methods and practices applied by 
the Soviets in their struggle for world dom- 
ination; and be it finally 

Resolved, That Lithuanian Americans of 
Lake County, once again reaffirming their 
loyalty to the principles of American 
democracy, pledge their wholehearted sup- 
port to the Federal Government in its ef- 
forts to combat the Communist forces of 
aggression and achieve an international 
peace founded on principles of freedom and 
justice. 

ALBERT G. VINICK, 
Chairman. 
Rev. PETER CELECIUS, 


Secretary. 
East CHICAGO, IND. 


You’ve Never Been Had So Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
why should those Members of Congress 


who promised if elected in November 
1952 to reduce individual income taxes 
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be blocked from faithfully fulfilling their 
preelection promise? The Members on 
both sides of the House of Representa- 
tives won their seats by the promise to 
cut expenditures and reduce taxes. 
What should be the honorable course 
now? 

Every day’s delay endangering the en- 
actment of H. R. 1 is another step to- 
ward repudiation and bad faith. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article by George Koether, which ap- 
pears in Look magazine entitled “You've 
Never Been Had So Good.” 


If the history of taxes is the history of 
tyranny—and all the annals of time prove it 
is—then future historians will have fun fig- 
uring this one: How could the American peo- 
ple, only 180 years after the Boston Tea 
Party and still prating of their freedom, 
submit supinely to a level of taxation under 
which no people have ever avoided complete 
subjection? 

In 1951, Americans spent $81 billion for 
food and clothing. But in the same period, 
they filled the Federal, State, and local coffers 
with $84.6 billion in taxes—direct and hid- 
den. And it is by the hidden taxes that 
you really “get had.” Your March 15 income 
tax is only a beginning. You are paying 
taxes every day—taxes that are buried in the 
cost of everything you eat, wear, or use. 

Students of tax problems have estimated 
that there are 78 different hidden taxes in 
the price of a quart of milk, 151 in a loaf 
of bread, 100 in an egg, 125 in a woman's 
cotton dress, 118 in a man’s suit, 154 in a 
cake of soap, 201 in a gallon of gasoline. 
Taxes today comprise more than 30 percent 
of all commodity costs—and about four- 
fifths of these hidden taxes are Federal in 
origin. 

Not only is the amount of your taxes hid- 
den. What is worse, the nature of those 
taxes is hidden also, by virtue of political 
expediency which tried to fool you by naming 
a tax what it wasn’t. In reality, the social- 
security tax is a hidden income tax; the 
income tax is a hidden tax on savings; the 
corporation tax is a hidden tax on con- 
sumers and investors. 

The social-security tax, supposedly, is the 
poor man’s annuity. But is it? An an- 
nuity pays off in a person's old age by virtue 
of the savings he has accumulated. But 
social-security taxes are spent as collected. 
The collections in excess of current benefit 
payments are not saved; they are spent for 
the ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. About all that the social-security 
fund gets in return for this money which 
has been spent is Government securities— 
paper promises to pay. Of $17.4 billion 
assets in the fund at the end of last year, 
$14.7 billion were special-issue certificates 
(promises to pay), refundable only by the 
United States Treasury. Those certificates 
are payable on demand June 30 of this year. 
When called upon to pay them off, the Treas- 
ury will have to refinance them or retire 
them with tax money. Your future security, 
therefore, is based on future taxes or future 
Government debt. But to pay off future 
debt also means taxes, including, of course, 
taxes to pay the interest on the debt itself. 

Well, what about the income tax? It, too, 
is badly named. You dispose of your in- 
come in 2 ways. Most of it you consume. 
Some of it you may manage to save. That 
portion of. your income tax which you pay di- 
rectly to the Government reduces what you 
might have saved and is, in effect, a tax on 
your possible savings. Withholding the 
other portion of your income tax by your 
employer adds to his cost of doing business 
and, by raising the cost of goods, is, in effect, 
a hidden sales tax. 

When the income-tax amendment was 
adopted in 1913, the starting rate was only 
1 percent on incomes over $3,000. Today, the 
starting rate is 22.2 percent on incomes over 


$667—and now $667 does not even buy what 
$333.50 did in 1939. Forty years ago, propo- 
nents of the progressive income tax scoffed at 
people who predicted such a rise in rates. 
The income tax, they said, would be no bur- 
den for the “little” man and no more than a 
“fair” burden for the rich man. But today, 
the rich man pays as much as 92 percent in 
Federal income tax only—and there aren't 
enough rich men or near-rich men to pay 
a pittance of the cost of government. Con- 
fiscation of all taxable income over $26,000 
after present taxes would only yield enough 
to run the Government 3 days; all over $10,- 
000 after present taxes would run the 
Government 16 days and all over $8,000 after 
present taxes would only run the Govern- 
ment 22 days. 

What was touted to be the “rich man’s 
tax” has now become every man’s tax. And 
the confiscation of the rich man’s income 
has hurt the wage earner much more than 
it has the rich man. Why? Because rich 
men, to avoid the tax, put their money into 
tax-exempt Government bonds, sit back and, 
relatively, enjoy life. The huge incomes 
which they once put into productive enter- 
prises are now tied up in Government bonds 
or in the coffers or tax-exempt foundations. 
Previously, the rich man’s income was 
placed at the mercy of the market. If he 
invested it in a successful venture, he created 
jobs and produced goods. If he invested it 
unwisely and failed to serve the public, he 
lost his money. Today, he takes no risks. 
He cannot afford to. So his funds are steri- 
lized in nonprofit foundatiohs which are pro- 
hibited by law from profit-making risk 
enterprise. 

SMALL COMPANIES USED TO GROW; NOW TAXES 
KEEP THEM SMALL 


The corporation tax also wears a false label. 
You can no mpre tax a corporation than 
you can tax a college diploma. A corpora- 
tion is a legal entity—a piece of paper. 
Pieces of paper can’t pay taxes; only people 
can. So taxes paid by a corporation are 
really borne by the consumers, the people 
whose purchasing makes the business pos- 
sible, and by investors. High taxes on in- 
vestors makes it difficult for small enter- 
prises to find enough capital to get started 
or for medium-sized businesses to expand. 
Thus new jobs are not created or more goods 
produced. This doesn’t help the working- 
man. 

The biggest piece of fiction, however, is the 
folklore that the excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations penalizes only the big companies. 
What has actually happened is just the re- 
verse. The excess-profits tax hits growing 
companies as they try to expand and increase 
their payrolls. After nursing a small enter- 
prise through years of break-even or losing 
operations, the owners find themselves faced 
with a total corporate and excess-profits tax 
as high as 82 percent and an individual in- 
come tax-as high as 92 percent—their penalty 
for becoming a success and providing more 
jobs. So, many of them are liquidating or 
selling out to big companies, paying a cap- 
ital gains tax of only 26 percent. 

This process of small, growing companies 
selling out to big, well-established competi- 
tors, if continued, could mean that America 
would have only the big companies to rely on 
for industrial expansion. That is not help- 
ing small business. Nor is it helping the 
American wage earner and consumer, Tradi- 
tionally, it is the small, enterprising, new 
company which has vitalized the American 
economy. The giant that is Ford was once a 
lean, determined mechanic, tinkering in a 
modest garage. The giant that is Chrysler 
was once a talented toolmaker with a yen for 
starting out on his own. 

Under today’s tax laws, the old, big firms 
do not need to fear fresh, young competi- 
tion. They are sheltered by the tax col- 
lector. How tragically these excess-profits 
taxes are hardening the arteries of American 
industry may best be seen by tracing the his- 
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tory of a growth company, and asking, 
Could it repeat? 

Fifty years ago, the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. (Scotch tape) was 
hardly more than a gleam in the eyes of a 
handful of hopeful entrepreneurs. Two years 
after its founding, it was hopelessly in debt 
and frantically looking for an angel. It 
found one. 

The angel was a successful St. Paul busi- 
nessman who had built himself an income of 
some $200,000 a year. Of the total, he an- 
nually consumed $20,000—leaving $180,000 
free for investment. He invested $180,000, 
over a period of time, in the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co. He started by pay- 
ing the floundering company’s debt of $13,- 
500, building a plant in Duluth and agreeing 
to foot the company’s bills until it got into 
the black. Before the profits became suf- 
ficient to pay him a dividend, he had to put 
up $30,000 more for another plant. Not until 
1916 did the company pay a modest dividend 
of $0.06 per share. 


TYPICAL AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 


Today, Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing, or Three M, as it is called, has 12,000 em- 
ployees, makes more than 1,000 products in 
16 plants, sells $185 million’s worth of goods 
annually, pays $57 million in wages, $25 mil- 
lion in taxes and $8 million in dividends to 
about 13,000 stockholders, 

In short, Three M is a typical American 
success, in the category of medium-sized in- 
dustry built upon growth made possible by 
incentive and enterprise. In the 50 years of 
its existence, it has spent $35 million of its 
own money—retained profits—on research to 
make new products and thus new jobs. Its 
invested capital has grown from about $5 
million in 1929 to almost $100 million today. 

Now what would have happened to this 
teeming enterprise if it had started tottering 
in 1951 instead of 1903? Probably, it would 
never have pulled itself out of the hole. Its 
angel would have found his income of $200,- 
000 dented by $150,820 in Federal taxes and 
$4,500 in State taxes. The residue of his 
income after taxes—$44,680—would not even 
have brought him the same standard of liv- 
ing he enjoyed in 1903 for $20,000. Result: 
He would have had nothing left to invest. 
Most probably, there would have been no 
Three M, no 12,000 jobs, no $25 million for 
taxes and no $57 million for wages. Cer- 
tainly, under excess profits, no $35 million 
of profits could have been plowed back for 
research and the making of more jobs. 

Big corporations—as well as little ones— 
are affected by the excess-profits tax, in a 
way that is damaging to the Nation's econ- 
omy and thus more harmful to the millions 
of wage earners than to the handful of 
American rich men. For a big corporation, 
the excess-profits tax encourages inefficiency 
and waste. There is no great incentive to 
save dollars which, in profit, are only worth 
18 cents. These cheap dollars that come in at 
the top tax rate of the big corporation's profit 
are therefore easily spent in projects of du- 
bious value. Why not? The Government is 
taking 82 cents of the loss. It is the cheap 
dollars that finance loose operation—while 
growing companies may be starving for 
capital. 

In another manner, so-called corporate 
taxes affect all companies—big or small. In- 
dustries, like families, must reproduce them- 
selves if the Nation’s strength is to be main- 
tained. That is, enough cash must be set 
aside in reserve to pay for replacement of 
plant and tools as they wear out or as tech- 
nology makes them economically obsolete. 
Yet the Government says that corporations 
can only set aside reserves for depreciation 
based on the original cost of plant and ma- 
chinery. 

But, as everyone knows, the cost of re- 
placing plant and machinery today is 
usually from 2 to 3 times the original cost. 
Thus there is a real danger that American 
industry could be underdepreciating its 
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plant and tools. One authority estimates 
that, in 1947 and 1948, American nonfinan- 
cial corporations fell more than $10 billion 
short of setting aside enough money to re- 
build their plant and machinery as they 
wore out. In other words, there is a strong 
possibility that the profits of American in- 
dustry are being overstated by a wide margin 
and thus overtaxed by an equally wide mar- 
gin. 
A tax law which contributes to the “wear- 
ing out” of American industry is no boon to 
the workingman, whose future improved 
condition depends upon continued better- 
ment of America’s industrial machine. 

Much has been made of the “quick write- 
off” provision of the tax laws, which per- 
mits corporations to deduct from their 
profits a part or all of the cost of the new 
plant in the unusually short time of 5 
years. This provision has been held up as an 
“aid” to industry. As a matter of fact, in 
World War II and after Korea, it became a 
necessity to overcome the defects of the 
present method of computing depreciation 
and the basic mistakes of the so-called ex- 
cess-profits tax. The quick writeoff en- 
couraged rapid expansion of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial productive capacity to meet an 
emergency, indicating that a more modern 
schedule of rates for computing depreciation 
for tax purposes should go hand in hand 
with a dynamic, expanding American indus- 
try with ever-increasing job opportunities. 

BIG FRAUDS GO WITH BIG TAXES 

Today the American taxpayer, big or little, 
is working his way through a revolving door. 
His daily exertions merely bring him back 
to where he started. The state has long 
since passed the point where the rich man 
and the big corporations can finance its lar- 
gesse. Even the uneducated shophand now 
knows that public spending must be financed 
by the masses whom it is supposed to bene- 
fit. Taxes have reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. The taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages, for example, are so high that the net 
returns to the Government have been actu- 
ally less than they were before the increased 
rates were put into effect. On top of that, 
bootlegging has returned on an immense 
scale because the exorbitant tax rate makes 
it profitable. High taxes, fraud, and loose 
morals have always gone together since the 
days of Solomon. Recent disclosures of 
widespread fraud in connivance with tax- 
collecting officials are but a modern version 
of the latter days of Rome. 

A thorough cleanup of our Federal tax laws 
is a must if the American economy is to be 
preserved. In the 40 years since the adop- 
tion of the income tax, our tax laws have 
sprouted from a few pieces of simple legis- 
lation to a maze of special provisions so com- 
plex that not even members of the tax-writ- 
ing committees of Congress can fully under- 
stand all their effects. Federal tax laws 
alone comprise more than 400,000 words. 

Nor are the tax laws any more fair than 
they are clear. Says the American’Taxpayers 
Association: “There’s something grossly un- 
fair about a Federal tax which prohibits a 
working wife from deducting 1 cent for the 
person she must hire to care for her home 
and children while she is away earning a 
paycheck.” 

American taxpayers might wonder, too, if 
there is anything fair about a government 
which taxes capital gains of Americans while 
sending $50 billion of their tax-paid money 
overseas for foreign aid when foreigners of 
any other major world power do not have 
to pay a capital-gains tax. 

To many students of economics the most 
important announcement made since the 
new administration took over in Washington 
came from Chairman DANIEL A. REED, of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. His tax- 
writing committee intends to spend most of 
this year on a complete rewrite of Federal 
tax laws. As an initial step he and his asso- 
ciates in Congress do not intend to extend 


the excess-profits tax law when it expires 
June 30. The plans of this committee hold 
real promise. But the key to lower taxes, 
lower prices, and more income for the Amer- 
ican people is, of course, reduced public 
expenditures. 

LOWER TAXES DEPEND UPON LESS SPENDING 


In the last fiscal year Federal expenditures 
were more than the aggregate income, after 
taxes, of all persons receiving $5,000 and 
over. Total estimated Government expend- 
itures—Federal, State, and local—for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be equivalent to the total 
wages and salaries of 75 percent of the num- 
ber employed in nongovernment pursuits in 
this country. If Uncle Sam continues his 
spending spree, he will end as did Necker, 
the French minister of finance, after the fall 
of the Bastille—“trying to organize prosper- 
ity by generalizing poverty.” 

Spending, for a time, seems popular to 
politicians. Eventually, as it did in the days 
of Solomon, spending catches up—even with 
the politicians. It has begun to catch up 
with them in America. As long as the spend- 
ers could say, “You never had it so good”— 
and make people believe it—their spending 
could continue. But now, as people are be- 
ginning to realize they’ve never been had so 
good, they are demanding an end to political 
spending, a return to a balanced budget and 
a level of taxes that will not consume their 
substance. 

Spending has wrecked every nation which 
carried it too far. Its danger to America is 
epitomized by*the experience of Austria. 
Said Fritz Machlup, the economist, in de- 
scribing the process: “Austria was successful 
in pushing through policies which are pop- 
ular all over the world. She increased public 
expenditures, she increased wages, she in- 
creased social benefits, she increased bank 
credits, she increased consumption. After 
all these achievements she was on the verge 
of ruin.” 


Hope for Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, 
I place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Hope for Lithu- 
ania,” from the Evening Herald, Shenan- 
doah, Pa., issue of February 14, 1953: 

Hore FOR LITHUANIA 

A ray of hope attends today's observance 
of the 35th anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of the Republic of Lithuania. 

To Americans of Lithuanian extraction, a 
great many of whom reside in and about the 
Shenandoah area, and to all others who have 
deplored the brutal confiscation of an erst- 
while gallant Republic by the communistic 
Soviet Union, this anniversary has occa- 
sioned sorrow and sympathy since 1940, That 
was the fatal year in which the Lithuanian 
people were enslaved and their freedom for- 
feited by sheer force. 

The tragic plight of these people failed to 
arouse in a practical sense the powerful 
nations, including our own United States, 
who formulated the Atlantic Charter. The 
record is clear, pitifully so, of this abandon- 
ment by the signatories of that very same 
Atlantic Charter. The four freedoms repre- 
sented grim irony to Lithuanians, and their 
Baltic neighbors, Estonians and Latvians, 
for they, in the truest sense of the word, 
were a forgotten people. 
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But the advent of 1953 offers signs of 
encouragement and this is why today’s ob- 
servance of Republic of Lithuania day holds 
a more cheerful aspect. The hopes of Lithu- 
anians are anchored on the pledge of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's announced intentions to 
request the United States Congress to re- 
pudiate the Yalta Pact and similar vicious 
deals, which amounted to a sellout of these 
little countries to Soviet tyranny. 

America’s announced intentions to actively 
champion the cause of sovereign rights and 
restored self-government for Lithuania and 
al! other victims of Soviet aggression and in- 
justice will greatly hearten these millions 
of victims. 

We feel the utmost confidence that the 
President will call upon Congress to serve 
notice on the Soviet Union to halt genocide 
in Lithuania and the rest of the occupied 
countries. We hope this forthcoming action 
will also include demands to return deportees 
from the slave-labor camps in Siberia to 
their native lands and that Soviet troops 
and secret police be removed forthwith. 

The Soviet must be informed in plain 
words that nothing less will suffice than the 
total restoration of independence to Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, and the others, not 
forgetting Poland, where a puppet govern- 
ment directed by the Kremlin is ruling with 
an iron hand. 

Since 1940, the people of Lithuania have 
suffered sorely. They have seen their pre- 
cious liberties taken away; their private 
enterprises have been ruthlessly confiscated. 
Human rights have been denied these peo- 
ple; they have been forcibly converted to 
mere chattels of the communistic Soviet 
Union. 

For centuries Lithuania has been a pro- 
gressive, cultured, and industrious land. 
From 1795, when Czarist Russia occupied 
Lithuania, until 1918, when Lithuania de- 
clared its independence, the flame of liberty 
burned low but in the hearts of the people 
hope beat steadily. Then, until 1940, the 
Lithuanian Republic made tremendous 
strides and won international recognition. 
But the rape of this country 13 years ago was 
a black stain in the world’s history of free- 
dom. This crime has offended and angered 
all true lovers of liberty. 

On this day, then, we fervently wish for 
a new era to dawn for gallant Lithuania and 
that the day of liberation comes to pass in 
the foreseeable future. 


Who Gets Offshore Oil? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Blade of March 5, 1953, 
entitled “Who Gets Offshore Oil?” 


The appearance of Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell before the Senate Interior 
Committee earlier this week wearing shoes 
that didn’t match suggests that the confu- 
sion which has marked the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s approach of the issue of off- 
shore oil, from the first campaign pro- 
nouncement to the present moment, has 
even the methodical Mr. Brownell in a dither. 

What brought the Attorney General up to 
Capitol Hill so incongruously shod was the 
need to present what was then the most re- 
cent modification of legislation to give the 
individual States the rich returns expected 
from exploitation of the oil-rich areas be- 
neath the seas. His was not the first official 
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version of this legislation, nor was it to be 
the last. 

Offshore oil is one of the problems which 
General Eisenhower, as a candidate, didn’t 
handle very well. When he was first sounded 
out on the subject, he revealed his ignorance 
of the fact that the Supreme Court had 
ruled on the issue. Then, on October 13 at 
New Orleans, he declared for “recognition of 
these ancient property rights of the States 
in submerged lands” and promised, if elected, 
to approve bills that “recognize the tradi- 
tional concept of State ownership in these 
submerged areas.” 

Since the election, a counsel of caution ob- 
viously has reached the President's ear. No- 
tions of unlimited rights for the States in 
submerged lands have been discarded. Even 
when the first official administration pro- 
posals were made last week by Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and Secretary 
of the Navy Robert B. Anderson, limits were 
defined. These were to be the “historical 
boundaries” of the States concerned—3 miles 
off California, 344 miles off Louisiana, 1014 
miles off Texas and the Florida west coast. 

When Philip B. Perlman, former solicitor 
general, appeared next day and raised ques- 
tions about the legality of the McKay-An- 
derson proposal, suggesting it surely would 
be tested before the Supreme Court which 
four times has ruled that national rights are 
paramount in that area, there had to be fur- 
ther compromise. So Mr. Brownell appeared 
in mismatched shoes to trim the administra- 
tion’s position a bit more. He suggested that 
“instead of granting to the States a blanket 
quitclaim title to the submerged lands with- 
in their historic boundaries, the Federal 
Government would grant to the States only 
such authority as is required for the States 
to administer and develop the natural re- 
sources.” “All land beyond these boun- 
daries,” he declared, “should be developed 
under the exclusive supervision and control 
of the Federal Government, with all income 
therefrom going to the benefit of the entire 
country.” 

Testifying a day later, Jack B. Tate, dep- 
uty legal adviser of the State Department, 
has forced further revision of how far this 
process can go. Recognition of State claims 
to offshore boundaries beyond the 3-mile 
limit would force abandonment of the in- 
ternational position the United States has 
maintained for 150 years, he pointed out. 
Claims of the States, in Mr. Tate’s words, 
“cannot exceed those of the Nation.” 

Instead of asking “where do we go from 
here?” to make some concessions to States 
righters, the administration should admit 
that control of offshore lands is best left 
in the Federal Government, where the Su- 
preme Court has located it. In trying to 
improvise to meet one valid objection after 
another to State ownership, the President 
and his advisers only strengthen the case for 
Federal ownership and control. 

As this process has revealed, many of the 
considerations involved are national in scope. 
This is the most immediate of several rea- 
sons why these lands which lie along the 
Nation’s shore can be more efficiently ad- 
ministered by one government in Washing- 
ton than by several in Austin, Tex.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Sacramento, Calif.; Tallahassee, 
Fla., and the capital cities of perhaps more 
than a dozen others of the States. 


Butter Purchases by Our Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


to present herewith Senate Concurrent 
Resolution O, from the 33d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of North Da- 
kota, urging the purchase of butter 
by our Armed Forces. The dairy and 
agricultural industries are very impor- 
tant to the Nation’s economy, and I do 
not believe it should be jeopardized by 
the Government’s purchase and use of 
butter substitutes. I think the boys in 
the service are entitled to have butter in 
their diets, and think something should 
be done about seeing that they get it. 
With the Government’s stockpile of 90 
million pounds of butter, it certainly 
seems tough that the boys have to eat 
oleomargarine. The resolution follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution O 


Resolution to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to enact suitable legis- 
lation to prevent the purchase of butter 
substitutes by our Armed Forces 


Whereas the Armed Forces of the United 
States recently purchased 960,000 pounds of 
butter substitutes for consumption in do- 
mestic military establishments; and 

Whereas the United States Government, 
under the commodity credit support pro- 
gram has purchased for storage over 51 
million pounds of surplus butter since No- 
vember 1952; and 

Whereas it would be a sound business 
practice for the Armed Forces of the United 
States to purchase and use the surplus butter 
now being stored: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized to 
enact suitable legislation prohibiting the 
purchase of butter substitutes by our Armed 
Forces; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of the senate to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Senators 
Mitton Younc and WmLIaAM LANGER and 
Representatives USHER Burpick and Orro 
KRUEGER, 

C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD LENS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
WALTER BUBEL, 
Speaker of the House. 
V. L. GILBREATH, 
Cheif Clerk of the House. 


Betrayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Record the following elo- 
quent editorial from the New York Times 
of Friday, March 6, 1953: 

BETRAYER OF THE DREAM 

Not all the funeral pomp of the Red Square 
could keep Lenin alive, or even his memory, 
It will be so with Stalin. Dictators, in death, 
are one with lesser men. Alexander, at Bab- 
ylon, of a fever; Caesar, in Rome, of stab 
wounds, one of them inflicted by his dear 
friend Brutus; Napoleon, at St. Helena, of 
cancer and despair; Mussolini, in a small 
Italian hill town, above Milan, of bullet 
wounds from Italian pistols; Hitler, by his 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under own hand, in order to avoid other hands, in 
leave to extend my remarks, Iam pleased his Berlin bunker; so, throughout history, 
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read the death notices. By steel or lead, by 
hardening of the arteries or softening of the 
brain, by infections and fevers, by the acci- 
dents of nature common to us all, the kings 
depart. Death: a 


Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and farewell 
king! 


But Joseph Stalin did not die quite alone. 
A dream died with him—or rather let us say 
there were removed the last tawdry rags of a 
dream, the ultimate shabby remnant of a 
dream, the cynical caricature of a dream. 
The span runs from Karl Marx, smoking 
cheap cigars, living in his dismal London flat, 
spending tedius days at the British Museum, 
Karl Marx, bearded, bald, crusty, tireless, and 
tiresome, trying to turn sentimental social- 
ism into a science, striving to make a logic 
out of brotherhood. He was mistaken in 
many of his observations, wrong in almost 
all his prophecies. His Socialist heaven 
would have been as unworkable as it was 
dreary. But somewhere behind his curiosity 
stubborn and ungenial mind was a hope and 
dream for humanity. 

Joseph Stalin took this dream, already 
dimmed by the words and acts of Lenin, and 
ruthlessly betrayed what was left of it. For 
him it was a means of power. The Marxian 
vision, as he interpreted it, destroyed count- 
less human lives, made countless others 
wretched, spread fear across the world. Never 
again, within the time of man, will the old 
Marxist slogans sound sweet in the ears of 
humane and sensitive persons. Was this 
Stalin’s historic mission? If so, it is now 
fulfilled. 


Development of Ski Area at Hidden 
Valley, Estes Park, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following memorial of the 
39th General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, and also an article from the 
Denver Post of March 4, 1953: 

Senate Joint Memorial 12 


Memorializing the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior for the 
development of a ski area at Hidden Valley, 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Whereas throughout Colorado and the Na- 
tion, participation in winter sports and espe- 
cially skiing has been increasing rapidly and 
steadily during the past 10 years. Colorado 
ski areas last year enjoyed a record-breaking 
season with facilities taxed to the point the 
sport was actually being discouraged because 
desired facilities were not available; and 

Whereas since 1941 there has been a rapid 
growth of ski area development, and yet in 
that time demand has far outstripped ex- 
pansion until today facilities are vastly more 
overcrowded than they were in 1941. Nor 
has this expansion reached its peak. If the 
population remained static—which it obvi- 
ously will not do—experts estimate that 
interest and participation in skiing and 
other winter sports have reached, probably, 
only one-fourth of its ultimate potential; 
and 

Whereas clearing of snow which has been 
a major problem in other national park areas 
has not, over a period of years, been a prob- 
lem in the Rocky Mountain; and 

Whereas with the installation of the chair 
lift, winter sports enthusiasts would be 
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taken from lower Hidden Valley to an inter- 
mediate or the high point, thus eliminating 
entirely the clearing of about 5 miles of road 
from lower to upper Hidden Valley, as is 
now the case. This is at the present time 
the most costly and difficult stretch to keep 
open; and 

Whereas during the past 10 years a false 
winter economy has been established in the 
town of Estes Park by the $150 million Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s Big Thompson proj- 
ect. This economy no longer exists and any 
future winter economy established here 
would put the resort community on a much- 
to-be-desired year-around solid economy in- 
stead of the present, short 90-day season; 
and 

Whereas the area should provide a stable 
income even if the general economy should 
drop. Located as it is near the centers of 
population, it can be used for even a week- 
end or single day. It would naturally be the 
last of its kind to suffer because of the rela- 
tively short distance involved as compared to 
Aspen and Steamboat Springs in Colorado, 
Alta in Utah, or Sun Valley in Idaho; and 

Whereas the year-around potential from 
an economic standpoint is excellent in view 
of a survey made by the University of Colo- 
rado’s Bureau of Business Research during 
the summer of 1952 in which it was estimated 
visitors to Rocky Mountain National Park 
spent $47 million in Colorado this past sum- 
mer with $28,250,000 of this amount spent in 
the national park and surrounding area: 
Be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 39th General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein) — 

1. That the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior be urged and re- 
quested for permission to construct the chair 
lift and allied developments; and 

2. That the National Park Service of the 
Department of Interior be urged and re- 
quested to aid in the proper financing of the 
chair lift and allied developments in the in- 
terest of the rapid growth of winter sports 
development and the great demand for these 
facilities at Hidden Valley, Estes Park, Colo.; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted to the National Park Service, 
Department of Interior, and to each of the 
Senators and Congressmen in the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Colo- 
rado. 


[From the Denver Post of March 4, 1953] 


Puan UNDER Way To Make Estes SECOND 
Sun VALLEY 


Plans are near competion to convert Estes 
Park, Colorado’s famed summer tourist spa 
at the edge of Rocky Mountain National 
Park, into one of the Nation’s major winter 
sports centers, it was disclosed Wednesday. 

A survey has been completed by the Na- 
tional Park Service of a site for a long ski 
lift and shelter houses in Hidden Valley, 11 
miles west of Estes Park Village, and easily 
accessible by way of Trail Ridge Road. 

The survey was made by Harold Fowler, 
of San Francisco, a landscape architect for 
the Park Service, and his findings O. K.'ing 
the site have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington. 

Fred Clatworthy, Jr., manager of the Estes 
Park Chamber of Commerce, said, Wednes- 
day, a decision clearing the way for construc- 
tion of the new ski area is expected before 
the end of this month. 

FINANCING ARRANGED 

Clatworthy said financing up to $600,000 
has been arranged and plans are complete for 
a nationwide advertising campaign by rail- 
road and airplane lines, booming Estes Park 
as “a second Sun Valley.” 

A ski lift some 8,000 feet long and costing 
up to $300,000 is planned at the Hidden 
Valley location. A parking lot for more 
than 400 cars and room for between 3,000 and 


5,000 skiers is planned along with a shelter 
building at the upper end of the lift featur- 
ing a view of Long's Peak and the Continental 
Divide. 

Estes Park, visited by millions of tourists 
each summer, has hotels, motels, dude ranch- 
es, and restaurants capable of providing 
food and lodging for some 5,000 persons at 
any one time. Most of these accommoda- 
tions now close down between September 
and June. 

Year-around operation of Estes Park, back- 
ers of the winter sports plan say, would 
mean a statewide boost for the Colorado 
tourist industry. 

SIXTY-ONE MILES FROM DENVER 

The new Boulder Turnpike has shortened 
the distance between Denver and Estes Park 
to 61 miles on all-weather highways. 

The proposed ski lift would be 25 feet wide 
with a minimum of tree removal necessary. 
Trees to be removed at the proposed site 
either have been stricken by bark beetles or 
are in a burned-over area. 

The Estes Park Chamber, Clatworthy said, 
has discovered in a survey that 28 million 
persons live in an area from which they 
can reach the mountain community by an 
overnight trip. 

Clatworthy said active support of the proj- 
ect has been pledged by United States Sena- 
tors Millikin and Johnson, Representative 
William S. Hill, and Governor Thornton. 


Our Immigration Policies Need Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
thought occurs to me, as it no doubt has 
to others, that if you wish to have a 
legislative enactment become thor- 
oughly discredited, there is no simpler 
way than to administer the act in such 
a manner that its provisions are carried 
to a ridiculous degree. Whether the 
provisions of Public Law 414, 82d Con- 
gress, known as the Walter-McCarran 
Act, are being administered thusly, or 
whether the act is, in effect, unduly 
harsh, is a question for Congress to 
determine. 

I wish to bring to-the attention of the 
House three separate instances which 
have come to me, each more ridiculous 
than the other, where persons have been 
refused admittance to this country by 
consular officials. One involves the wife 
of an army sergeant in Germany who, 
years ago, borrowed a girl friend’s jacket 
and failed to return it. One concerns 
the conviction of the husband of an 
American citizen for the stealing of wood 
to keep his family warm in 1948. The 
third has to do with a young man who, 
12 years ago, at the age of 16, ran away 
from home with a friend who had stolen 
asum of money. Each of these persons 
is precluded from entering this country 
under the Walter-McCarran Act on the 
grounds of moral turpitude. Webster 
defines “turpitude” as inherent base- 
ness; depravity. Would any Member of 
this body declare any or all of these 
offenses to be evidences of depravity or 
inherent baseness? Yet, it is upon these 
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flimsy foundations that prospective im- 
migrants are being denied admittance. 
Particularly flagrant from my point of 
view is the case of a German girl, now 
married to an Army sergeant who is a 
permanent resident of Torrington, Conn. 
In 1948 this young woman borrowed a 
jacket from a friend leaving hers in ex- 
change. This arrangement was contin- 
ued for one more day, with mutual per- 
mission granted. The young lady forgot 
to return the jacket, and subsequently 
moved to another town. The person 
from whom the jacket had been bor- 
rowed, requested police assistance in 
finding her friend. A charge of em- 
bezzlement was entered and the case 
brought before the court. A new jacket 
was purchased and given to the com- 
plainant as the original had been stolen 
in a restaurant at some time previous. 
The matter was thus amicably settled 
and a fine of 20 marks, $5, levied with 
assurance by the police that this minor 
incident would never trouble her. 

Now married to the Army sergeant, my 
constituent, and the mother of his child, 
she is deemed unsuitable for entry and 
denied the right to accompany her hus- 
band and daughter to the United States. 
This certainly is a miscarriage of justice, 
and not the intent of Congress in codi- 
fying the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws. If this is happening as a gen- 
eral proposition, and from the fact that 
I have knowledge of these instances in a 
short time, it must be, then it is time for 
Congress to act. 

I have introduced private bills to cor- 
rect the inequities in two of these in- 
stances, and have requested further in- 
formation from the Toronto consulate 
onthe other. This is not the remedy for 
a situation of this sort; it must be cor- 
rected by revision of the law, with par- 
ticular reference to section 212 (a) (9), 
or a statement of policy upon the part 
of the Attorney General that some lati- 
tude of interpretation will be given con- 
sular officers to- preclude arbitrary de- 
nials of visa in instances which are 
minor to the degree I have pointed out. 


The Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following constructive editorial from 
the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., 
Thursday, March 5, 1953: 


THE UNENDING STREAM 


Almost 1,800,000 people have escaped from 
the Soviet zones of Germany since the end 
of World War II. They left their homes for 
many reasons. Some of them were tired of 
tyranny, others féared new persecutions, and 
still others came from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain because they believed our words about 
how much better life is in a democracy. 
The rate of refugees flowing from Red terri- 
tory has been steadily increasing. 

Efforts have been made to help these peo- 
ple. In West Berlin alone there are 74 refu- 
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gee camps. A “refugee airlift” is in opera- 
tion to move refugees from Berlin to other 
parts of the west. But most of these meas- 
ures are stopgaps and even as stopgaps they 
are not entirely satisfactory. 

The refugees in West Germany, for exam- 
ple, place an undue strain on that country’s 
economy. Refugee camps can accommodate 
just so many people and no one can regard 
a refugee camp as security. 

Just what can be done is not clear. Per- 
haps arrangements can be made to trans- 
port these people to parts of the world 
where they can make new, fresh starts. 
Some of them may be admitted to the United 
States, Canada, Australia, South America. 
But all this will take time and money and 
in the meantime the stream of refugees con- 
tinues and the number that must be cared 
for grows. : 

The difficulty must not be used as an 
excuse for ignoring the problem. These peo- 
ple have heard us talk of the advantages of 
freedom and have risked a great deal to get 
away from the Communists. We have a re- 
sponsibility to do everything in our power 
to help. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
just why there should be any desire 
on the part of any group to extend 
the excess-profits tax is beyond the 
comprehension of those who have had 
business experience with it. Here are 
only a few of the reasons why the ex- 
cess-profits tax iseunsound: 

First. The excess-profits tax is a 
tyrannous repression of industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Second. It is a tax on efficiency. The 
corporation which does the best job of 
cutting costs and thereby increasing 
profits pays the greatest rate of tax. 

Third. The tax subsidizes waste and 
poor management. When a company 
has earnings sufficient to raise its in- 
come and excess-profits tax rate to 82 
percent and can retain but 18 cents out 
of each additional dollar earned, it can 
spend these dollars for tax-deductible 
expenditures and thus deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the tax. When such an ex- 
penditure is made, the Government sub- 
sidizes it to the extent of the 82-percent 
tax rate. This leads to wasteful and un- 
wise expenditures, thereby tending to 
demoralize the business organization. 
It_leads to pressure for unreasonable 
wage increases, because employees know 
that, in effect, the Government will pay 
82 percent of the additional wages. 

Fourth. The excessive tax rate dis- 
courages business expansion. A com- 
pany already earning sufficient profits to 
be subject to the 82-percent rate has 
little incentive to expand because it can 
retain only 18 percent of any additional 
profits. New projects which can earn a 
reasonable rate of return on investment 
after 82-percent taxes are rare indeed. 

Fifth. The tax discriminates against 
small, growing companies, The small, 
growing company with a small earnings 
base is at a serious disadvantage com- 


pared with an old-established competi- 
tor with a large-earnings base, 

Sixth. The tax is inflationary. The 
major portion of the excess-profits tax, 
as with any other tax, must be passed 
on to the consumers of the corporate 
taxpayer’s products. If this were not 
done, no corporation could stay in busi- 
ness. The result then is an inflation 
of prices which applies even to prices of 
products purch&sed by the Government. 
This makes the 82-percent tax one of 
the most insidious of the indirect taxes, 
the effects of which cannot readily be 
understood even by well-informed peo- 
ple. 

Seventh. The tax discourages invest- 
ment in business. The investor can 
look for but meager return on invest- 
ment when the Government takes a high 
proportion of business profits, and 
leaves him to have losses alone, Even 
when there are profits to distribute, his 
dividends are subject to the individual 
income tax. 

The tax expires June 30, 1953; and it 
will not be extended. 

As one editorial so well states: 

The growth and development of business 
is what Government should encourage, not 
penalize and paralyze. 

Growing business means the employment 
of more labor and so benefits the working- 
men. It means the purchase and use of 
more materials and so benefits the producing 
and manufacturing classes generally. It 
means increased wealth for the Nation and 
the distribution of wealth in purchases and 
wages. Thus it obviously benefits the whole 
community. These facts are elemental. 
They are axiomatic—so plain to be seen that 
they are not denied. 


Retired Parents Start Life Anew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by Bill 
Cunningham which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Herald on Tuesday, February 24, 
1953: 

RETIRED PARENTS Srart Lire ANEwW— 
‘THOUGHTS ON WHAT IT MEANS To BE SWEET- 
HEARTS AGAIN 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

I doubt I'm exactly the type of essayist to 
try it—the touch would need to be definitive, 
but tender; probing close to the tears and 
still well clear of the maudlin—but it seems 
to me somebody could write a ranking classic 
on the subject of learning to be sweethearts 
again. This would have nothing to do with 
the emotional tribulations of young love, nor 
the storm and strife of those who battle 
separate, with or without an assist from the 
courts, and then decide, after all, to try it 
again. 

No, this would have to do with the antithe- 
sis of all that—a couple of good partners 
who've walked the whole road together 
without strife or regret. Their lives have 
been happy without their realizing how 
happy because their home has been blessed 
with kids, good kids of whom they could 
be proud. But their lives have also been 
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full because of these kids, and, again, they 
possibly didn’t realize how full, until that 
part of it was suddenly empty. 


OTHER JOLTS FOLLOW DEPARTURE OF CHILDREN 


All at once the kids are married and gone. 
The old house that seemed too small is now 
as big as the Empire State Building—and 
most of it just as impersonal and as lonely. 
It’s not that you didn’t want them to get 
married, that you aren’t happy for them and 
through them as married folks. It’s just the 
fact they’re gone and that here you sit with 
the girl you, yourself, married and had sort 
of forgotten about—as a girl, I mean. 

That's a shock, of sorts, and then you start 
to try to analyze the situation and you get 
some more. 

You've been a good husband, of course, 
You've made the living and paid the bills, 
You've kept the peace and taken her places, 
You may have had your debates, but you’ve 
never gone to bed mad, nor hurt her with 
humiliation in public nor mistreatment in 
private. 

You’re no angel, certainly, but you've been 
a pretty good guy, familywise, and yet, some- 
how, out of somewhere, the strains of that 
song, Try a Little Tenderness * * * sud- 
denly come back to haunt you. Tenderness? 
Why, sure, you've remembered anniversaries 
and birthdays. You’ve written letters from 
the road—well some, anyhow. You've never 
asked how much the hat cost, nor failed to 
shower down at Christmas. 

And still, just how much personal atten- 
tion have you really paid to her as a gal who 
once loved a guy—you that is—or said she 
did? You remember how you used to rea- 
son about such things as being late, chang- 
ing signals without notice, doing this or that, 
as you wished. She'd be all right. She 
wouldn’t mind, nor be lonely. She had the 
kids, didn’t she? They’d take up her time. 

Then when they were older and the house 
was generally hopping with their friends, 
or maybe only with their own hustle and 
bustle as they did their home work or what- 
ever else had them activated at the moment, 
what did you do, more often than not? 
Come in, grab the paper, and sink into a 
chair. You could truly say you were tired, 
for you were. You'd been working hard, and 
for the sole support of this establishment if 
it came right down to that. 


PERHAPS CONSCIENCE HURTING A LITTLE 


Undoubtedly the lady over there in the 
other chair could use a little conversation. 
She’d be interested in hearing where you'd 
been, who you’d seen; what, if anything, 
interesting you’d done, or heard. But you 
ducked it—and, brother, how many times?— 
with the thought that she wasn't bereft of 
conversational opportunities. There were the 
kids, weren’t there? They, with or without 
friends, were chattering like magpies. And 
maybe she was tired, too. They say running 
a house is quite a job. But even so. * * * 

Well, now all at once there aren't kids any 
more. They’re grown people with homes of 
their own, and in due course they even start 
haying families of their own. These hand- 
some and strapping young strangers come 
calling now—when they haven't parties of 
their own to attend, or when their own af- 
fairs aren't too pressing. The whole setup 
has changed. g 

And the pathetic—well, pathetic may be 
too strong a word—part about it is that you 
can see her mind is running along the same 
general lines. She doesn’t say anything, but 
maybe her conscience is hurting her a little, 
too. You start getting little attentions you 
haven't seen in 25 years. She’s at the door 
to meet you, for instance. She helps you 
off with your coat. She’s got a pretty dress 
on, and you can see she’s made up her face, 
That’s something new. 

But I really don't know anything about 
the female side of this mighty, and, I'l 
bet, pretty general problem. All I know is 
that from the male side you can see little 
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changes that apparently hunger to be recog- 
nized and encouraged. ‘The net of it is, 
I reckon, that papa is no longer just the 
heavy-duty breadwinner, but all at once is 
a sort of special person again. At least 
she’d like him to be. 

Where you go after that, I haven’t yet 
figured out, but I should think it would 
be to a lot of things and places that got 
forgotten. Dinner, the theater, trips to- 
gether and all that. There’s no point in 
being a fool about it, but there’s no dad- 
burned law I know of that says a man can’t 
court his own wife even if there’s a streak 
or two of gray now in that blue-black bob. 
That is, I don’t see why he can’t if he hasn’t 
forgotten how. In fact, here may be one 
of life’s greatest dividends. 


LITTLE THINGS HOLD PLACE OF IMPORTANCE 
AGAIN 


As I say, I’m probably not the guy to write 
it, but somebody who isn't all bloodied up 
from prize fighting, and sweated up with 
football and baseball could, and should. 

‘There seems to be a new school now delving 
into the problems of retirement. They make 
it sound very scientific. They say a man 
should be gradually conditioned for it, 
should ease into it slowly, if possible, and 
then have new interests waiting to occupy 
his mind, or his hands. For every pair of 
people who can retire economically, there 
must be 10,000 pairs who retire as parents 
and automatically. 

‘Then, unless they can recapture enough of 
the thrill that brought them together orig- 
inally, and can recharge it with the little 
kindnesses and courtesies they once used to 
exchange, relearn the fun o? just being 
together while the rest of the world goes 
by, they must be heading for a lonesome 
sort of roundup. Please understand this 
subject is purely academic in my case. I 
have been the perfect husband, the grateful, 
generous and devoted suitor all my life. 
‘That gasp and crash you just heard was my 
Mrs. fainting, but don’t pay any attention 
to her. I’m doing the talking. 


Vice President Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Tablet of February 14, 1953: 


Vice PRESIDENT NIXON 


The press of Tuesday gave the details of 
what is rightly called “a dastardly smear” 
directed against the Vice President of the 
United States. The smear was a forged letter 
indicating that the Vice President, when a 
candidate for office, was being paid over 
$50,000 by California oil companies. 

When Mr. Nixon was nominated for Vice 
President we stated he appeared to be a 
clean, intelligent, patriotic man who would 
be viciously attacked by the Reds and Pinks 
because he played a major role in the un- 
masking of Alger Hiss and arranged the con- 
fronting of the convicted perjurer with 

` Whittaker Chambers. 

The campaign proved this observation to 
the hilt, for, from ex-President Truman 
down, Mr. Nrxon was attacked with great 
bitterness. Drew Pearson on the air and 
the New York Post and St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch—all opponents of anti-Reds and 
usual apologists for Reds—and others sought 
to destroy the candidate’s character. The 


attacks became so vicious that Mr. Nixon 
took to the air and in a spectacular TV na- 
tionwide program defended himself and his 
family, and in such a way as to insure his 
election. His opponents did not stop there, 
but by innuendo, frontal besmirching, and 
such remarks as that by Mr. Truman that 
we have “Nrxon on the hook and he can’t 
wriggle off,” carried on their campaign and 
in many places slyly referred to a letter, 
which was revealed this week as a forgery. 

The Vice President can take care of him- 
self, and the public will Wack him up, for 
they appreciate the means and methods that 
are constantly used to destroy the efforts of 
opponents of communism. 


Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Post, Friday, March 6, 1953: 


UNFAIR To YOUTH 


It is quite plain that if the high brass in 
the Pentagon had its way, the best years of 
the lives of American youths of 18 to 19 
years of age would be spent in the service and 
by the time these youths had completed 
their education they would be balding men 
in their thirties. 

Gen, James A. Van Fleet gave as his con- 
sidered judgment that the period of military 
service, now 2 years, should be extended to 
214, or better, 3 years. He also thinks that 
9 months is too short a time for an American 
soldier to face death in the line, and that 
the Eighth Army is running short of replace- 
ments. 

General Van Fleet didn’t talk that way 
when he left Korea. He was supposed to 
have proposals which would shorten the war 
in Korea, which would end the present stale- 
mate. What happened to these views seems 
to be that the high brass in the Pentagon, 
who have a peculiar talent for expending 
American lives and resources on inconclusive 
schemes, have briefed the combat general on 
what line he had better take before the con- 
gressional committee. 

Our NATO allies aren’t pressing for any 
extension of the period of military service for 
their young men. They think that 18 
months’ compulsory service is too long. 
General Van Fleet now proposes that more 
American lives be expended in Korea and 
that the period of risk that these young men 
must undergo should be stretched out be- 
yond 9 months. 

If this is a fair sample of the military mind 
being brought to bear on a problem that 
reaches into almost every American home, it 
is about time that civilians took over. 

The best housed, best equipped, best 
clothed and cared-for army we have ever pro- 
duced, as General Van Fleet calls the Eighth 
Army, is nevertheless bogged down in rat- 
holes on a front where the enemy is rein- 
forced and dug in to the depth of 20 miles. 
He calls this a sitdown of our own choice 
and not a stalemate. 

Just how stupid does the high brass think 
that American people are to peddle this kind 
of pap to them as justification for taking 
away the most important years of the lives 
of young Americans? 

It might be considered unrealistic by the 
Pentagon brass but the majority of the 
American people believe that young men 
have the right to do something about making 
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lives of their own while they are still young 
enough to get out and compete in the civil- 
ian world. Service in the fighting services, 
it has been discovered by far too many 
young men, does not fit them for jobs, and 
constitutes no overriding recommendation to 
employers. 


Justice, Justice Shalt Thou Pursue! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing message on race relations was 
prepared by Rabbi Samuel D. Soskin, 
rabbi of my own temple, Temple Beth 
Emeth, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and issued by 
the Commission on Justice and Peace of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. I think it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all of our colleagues. 


JUSTICE, JUSTICE SHALT THOU PURSUE 


The extent of a Nation’s respect for the 
dignity and rigħts of all its citizens is the 
full measure of its contribution to human 
progress. This concern for the dignity and 
rights of our citizens is embodied in the Bill 
of Rights which in turn finds divine sanction 
in the prophetic mandate, “Justice, justice 
shalt thou pursue.” 

On the occasion of Race Relations Sab- 
bath, dedicated to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis calls upon Americans of good will to 
afirm through word and deed the principle 
of justice and thus strengthen the democ- 
racy we cherish, 

We cannot deny that we live in a day when 
mankind looks to Amerita for leadership in 
the struggle for freedom. The denial of jus- 
tice to any of our citizens dims our moral 
standing and prestige among the nations. 
When this denial of justice is predicated on 
the color of a man’s skin, we make suspect 
the whole concept of democracy in the eyes 
of the billion colored people whose friend- 
ship we want and need. 

Short years ago racial prejudice was a 
local or national problem. Today it is liter- 
ally worldwide in scope and its elimination 
will be eloquent testimony that America is 
not a power seeking world domination, but 
a leader striving to gain freedom for the 
millions now enslayed in body and spirit. 
Therefore, every victory won in the battle 
against prejudice is a victory for democracy 
and a reffirmation of Judaism’s proclama- 
tion that all men are brothers in the sight 
of God. 

It is heartening to record the progress 
made in recent months in the correction of 
racial inequalities. In a series of decisions 
the Supreme Court has pointed out that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in education 
does not adequately prepare the Negro for 
life in a predominantly white socity. In or- 
dering schools of higher education to open 
their doors to Negro students, the Court gives 
new courage to those who struggle to ex- 
tend dignity and equality to all our citizens. 
With the entire concept of segregated schools 
now on trial before the Court, we have high 
hopes that the final decision will deal a 
deathblow to one of the gravest injustices in 
our land. 

We note with pride that the “white pri- 
mary” and the “grandfather clause” are 
gradually being eliminated due to Federal 
legislation declaring unconstitutional all 
such attempts to disenfranchise the Negro. 
More than 2 million Negroes qualified, regis- 
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tered and voted in the last election. Tere is 
testimony that increased political interest 
and determination to protect the civil rights 
of our peoples eventuates in a more en- 
lightened citizenry. 

We rejoice that the threat to freedom of 
the Ku Klux Klan has been decreased by the 
passage of anti-mask bills and by the severe 
penalties meted out to those who would de- 
stroy the rights of their fellow citizens 
through violence and terror. 

We applaud the efforts of our military 
leaders to establish equality in the armed 
services and to educate civilian communi- 
ties in their duties toward those military 
personnel stationed near them. 

We hail the pledge made by our newly- 
elected President that he will labor for the 
elimination of discrimination in the city of 
Washington. We have long been disturbed 
by the fact that in the capital city of our 
country, a man’s health, education, housing, 
and even life’s work are dependent upon the 
color of his skin. 

But we cannot rest content with the gains 
already achieved. We are still far from 
reaching our ultimate goal of equality in the 
fields of housing, education, and employ- 
ment. The threats made by some officials 
that their communities will resist court de- 
cisions commands us to heighten our efforts. 
The price of freedom is always eternal vigi- 
lance. 

We, therefore, call upon our President and 
Congress to insure passage of legislation 
which will establish FEPC on the national 
level; legislation to outlaw lynching, legisla- 
tion to abolish the poll-tax; and legislation 
granting full opportunities to all our citi- 
zens in the fields of housing, recreation, 
transportation and education. 

In urging the passage of such legislation, 
we realize that, however fair and equitable 
the laws may be, they fail in their purpose 
unless the people are united in a single in- 
tent to obey and respect them. The struggle 
for the integrity and dignity of our citizens 
begins in the home, in the school, in the 
market-place, in the synagogue and church. 
These are the areas in which is created that 
climate of opinion necessary for the erad- 
ication of racial prejudice. 

We call upon our fellow-Jews to guide 
their lives by the faith of their fathers. This 
faith has made justice the chief cornerstone 
in the building of God's Kingdom. We urge 
our fellow-Americans to unite with us 
in a magnificent adventure—an adventure 
toward a new world wherein all men will 
have life and liberty under the moral law. 


Importation of Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
called to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the fact that residual 
fuel oil imported from foreign refineries 
is depriving coal of its lawful markets 
through unfair competitive practices. I 
answered this challenge with the intro- 
duction of a bill to limit imports to 5 per- 
cent of domestic demand for the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of the previ- 
ous year, and many of my colleagues have 
joined in this patriotic crusade by intro- 
ducing similar bills. 

The need for such legislation was em- 
phasized last week when labor and man- 
agement representatives of coal, domestic 


oil, railroads, and small-business inter- 
ests met here in the Nation’s Capital to 
formulate ways and means of combating 
that imported menace to America’s econ- 
omy and security. The group formed a 
permanent body, to be known as the 
Foreign Oil Policy Committee, pledged to 
support a crusade for freedom from the 
unfair competition of this waste product 
of foreign refineries. 

The congressional district which I 
serve was represented at the conference, 
and well it should be, for our district is 
the Nation’s second leading coal pro- 
ducer. As you know, more coal comes 
from West Virginia than from any other 
State, and one-fourth of this output is 
mined in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

One of management’s delegates to last 
week’s conference frankly stated that 
the ever-increasing flood of foreign re- 
sidual oil impairs the capital investment 
of the coal industry and that—unless the 
flow is soon checked—the industry can- 
not be expected to continue its invest- 
ments in the new machinery and new 
mines that will be necessary in a na- 
tional emergency. 

Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
explained that even if miners “worked 
for nothing,” they could still not com- 
pete with the cheap residue of foreign 
refineries that is inundating coal’s mar- 
kets on the East Coast of this country. 
In denouncing the dumping of foreign 
residual oil as “a violation of every Amer- 
ican concept of fair competition,” he 
asked that Congress take immediate ac- 
tion against this practice in order to pro- 
tect the Nation’s miners and affiliated 
groups. 

In asking that my bill be adopted by 
this Congress, I also speak for the women 
and children of West Virginia and other 
coal-producing States. Statistics show 
that the total imports of foreign residual 
in 1952 were sufficient to deprive miners 
of almost $80 million in wages, but sure- 
ly these data are not necessary to point 
out that no family can survive on the 
fruits of 1 or 2 days’ work per week. Yet 
that condition will continue to exist as 
long as shipments of residual from re- 
fineries abroad are permitted to flood the 
markets which coal has traditionally 
served. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfair to mining 
families for this Government to tolerate 
a situation in which their means of sub- 
sistence is washed away by a waste prod- 
uct from abroad. It is also derelict on 
the part of the Congress to permit a vital 
industry to deteriorate in favor of a for- 
eign fuel that could not be depended 
upon in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

* commend the action of the Foreign 
Oil Policy Committee in its crusade to 
bring about limitation of residual oil im- 
ports, and I ask that its objectives be 
given recognition by this Congress at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include at this point in 
the Recorp a resolution on the impor- 
tations into the United States of residual 
fuel oil from foreign countries, adopted 
by the Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce 
at Williamson, W. Va.: 
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Whereas this chamber is impressed with 
the fact that for many years recently heavy 
importations into the United States of re- 
sidual fuel oil from foreign countries has 
seriously and adversely affected the economy 
of West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, espe- 
cially the coal-mining industry of that sec- 
tion which produces high-grade bituminous 
coal. This situation has been progressively 
growing worse, to the extent that the coal- 
mining industry in the section so affected 
is now in a critical condition; and 

Whereas the mining of bituminous coal 
in what is known as the Williamson Field 
(covering a portion of southern West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky) employs thou- 
sands of men in the coal mining industry 
and gives employment to thousands of rail- 
way employees in transporting the coal so 
produced to market. The importation and 
use in fields formerly supplied by the bitu- 
minous coal produced in this section by the 
foreign residual fuel oil has thrown out of 
employment thousands of miners and hun- 
dreds if not thousands of railway employees; 
and : 

Whereas the market for our coal which 
formerly was supplied to users in New Eng- 
land has been almost totally lost, being 
displaced by the cheap residual fuel oil 
which can be used where this coal should be 
used; and 

Whereas because of this many of the coal 
mines of this field in southern West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky have closed and 
are u-able to operate in the production of 
the coal which seeks to compete with this 
cheap residual oil, and unless some remedy 
for the condition can be found the condi- 
tions will grow progressively worse, and may 
ultimately destroy the coal-mining indus- 
try: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Tug Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, That we deplore and condemn 
the continued importation of foreign re- 
sidual oil at prices which displaces the bi- 
tuminous coal mined in our field, and urge 
that each member of this chamber exercise 
whatever influence he possesses in any way 
possible to relieve the situation. 


Federal Crop Increase for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing a recent annual convention of the 
National Cotton Council at Dallas, Tex., 
in January, with 1,000 delegates present 
and voting, the council unanimously en- 
dorsed, by resolution, Federal crop in- 
surance for growing cotton on the cur- 
rent restrictive and experimental basis 
for a period long enough to obtain de- 
pendable actuarial and operating ex- 
penses. The said cotton council is to be 
congratulated upon the sound approach 
to this important subject. 

For years, the council’s staff and field 
forces have worked consistently with 
representatives of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation in the Corpora- 
tion’s efforts to protect the grower'’s in- 
vestment in his crop when disaster crip- 
ples him financially. 

In my State, Georgia, approximately 
3,000 cotton planters carry cotton crop 
insurance and more than 3,000 tobacco 
growers also insure their investments 
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from hazards beyond the grower’s con- 
trol. On an experimental basis, several 
counties in other States are by proper 
legislation, experimenting with crop in- 
surance on corn, flax, and dry edible 
beans. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion in its 1952 report to Congress shows 
that in the 5-year period, 1948-52, pre- 
miums of $79,393,926 were earned and 
$76,754,892 of indemnities were paid to 
the farmers, thereby reflecting a self- 
sustaining and profitable venture for 
those 5 years. 

If this crop-insurance plan is sound 
from an actuarial standpoint, then we 
are authorized to see the promise this 
plan holds for the farmer. Many do not 
realize it, but only 16 percent of our 
population engages in agriculture. How- 
ever, if this crop-insurance plan is self- 
supporting, and can protect the farmer 
against drought, crop failure, and so 
forth, we can see a genuine basis for an 
article appearing in the American maga- 
zine dealing with crop insurance, which 
I take the liberty of quoting the follow- 
ing excerpts from, to wit: 

“I am glad I married a farmer,” said Peggy 
Chronister in an interview with Edwin J. 
Burkhalter, written for the American maga- 
zine’s February issue. Peggy and her hus- 
band, Paul Chronister, live and farm near 
Abilene, Kans. 

The article depicts the everyday life of the 
Chronisters, who, Peggy said, have succeeded 
in profitable farming by careful and thor- 
ough planning, plus the use of modern busi- 
ness methods. 

Following are excerpts from the magazine 
article, Including the use of Federal crop in- 
surance, now available in 900 counties for 
the protection of some of the major cash 
crops—wheat and cotton among them: 

“Peggy painted every room in the house. 
She refinished the floors, hung wallpaper, 
made all the curtains, even some of the bed- 
spreads. After the day in the fields I worked 
as plumber, electrician, and carpenter. We 
stretched our credit for the materials, and 
yA was hard going for a while, but it has paid 
off.” 

“A crop failure would have hurt badly,” 
I suggested. 

“Today there isn't any such thing as a com- 
plete crop failure for a farmer,” Paul replied. 
“The Government insures your wheat. Here 
in Dickinson County you are sure of $18 an 
acre, no matter what happens. While this 
helps the farmer, it’s also a self-sustaining 
insurance proposition for the Government. 
The premiums cost me $1.33 an acre.” 

"That's something we didn’t have in the 
old days,” I said. 

“Everything is different about farming to- 
day,” Paul answered. “Otherwise Peggy and 
I couldn't have done what we have. Farm- 
ing is still no playboy’s heaven. You have 
to work, but Peggy and I knew if we did 
we couldn't miss. Today a farmer is lucky. 
If he needs a thousand dollars after harvest, 
he doesn’t have to sell his crop at the lowest 
price of the year. Instead, he can go to the 
bank and borrow 90 percent of parity. If the 
market goes up, he can sell and take a profit. 
ss it goes down, the Government pays off his 

an” 

It was at dinner that evening that I put 
the $64 question to Paul. “Could any young 
city couple with some capital come out here 
to a farm and find the same life and security 
that you and Peggy have?” 

Paul hesitated before answering, “Since I 
don’t know the couple, it would be a little 
difficult for me to give you a pat answer. 
Farming today is big business. Even on a 
farm like mine, you have over $30,000 tied up 
in equipment and livestock, not counting the 


price of the farm. You must know machinery 
and how to repair it. I keep my repair bills 
down with my own workshop. But you can't 
put just anybody on a tractor and tell him to 
plow, disk, or harrow. Feeding cattle is more 
than tossing corn to them. Their weight 
must be checked, the feed changed to in- 
crease their weight—and a lot of things like 
that.” 

“But the Government and the farm agents 
would help,” I said. 

“Sure. They're glad to do everything to get 
a young farmer started, but the final success 
depends on the individual himself. He has to 
be able to absorb and put into practice what 
he is told. Not everybody can be a successful 
farmer.” 

“Can't he take out crop insurance and be 
assured of a successful crop?” 

“It’s not as simple as it sounds,” Paul an- 
swered. “As I told you, you get $18 an acre 
from your crop insurance. But a good crop 
would yield from 20 to 30 bushels. This 
would mean from $40 to $60 an acre. So, 
while your crop insurance will protect you 
against a total loss, it won't give you any 
ten thousand a year. If your city friend can 
raise $20,000, he can buy a fairly good farm. 
He can take a mortgage on it to get started 
with livestock and equipment. If he likes 
outdoor life and is willing to work, he should 
be able to learn, and there is no reason why 
he can't find the same kind of life that Peggy 
and I have.” 


Why We Must Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is involved 
in an unpopular war. It has been in- 
volved for almost 3 years. The war in 
Korea has gone on a full year longer 
than World War I, after the United 
States joined the Allies, and only 1 year 
less than World War II, after Pearl Har- 
bor. We have been engaged in Korea 
longer than any war except the Ameri- 
can Revolution, our Civil War, and 
World War II. The end is not in sight. 

Hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women have volunteered for service 
in this war, but they have not been 
enough. More than a million American 
youths between 20 and 26 have been 
drafted for military duty since the out- 
break of Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea in June 1950. Although the selective 
service law makes 18% the minimum 
draft age, local draft boards have been 
calling older eligibles first to fill monthly 
quotas. This month, however, some 
boards will dip into the pool of 19-year- 
olds in order to maintain the Nation's 
authorized military strength of 3,600,000. 
Expiring enlistments, generous defer- 
ments, and high physical standards are 
blamed for the shortage. The selective- 
service process by which this country 
must produce another half-million fight- 
ing men during 1953, has become a fixed 
institution in American life. Many 
Americans are beginning to take it for 
granted that war and military service 
iia the normal way of American 

6; 
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Mr. Speaker, I am quite sure that many 
of these young men in uniform, even 
some of those serving in Korea, have no 
idea why they are serving. There are 
others, however, who, with a clear con- 
sciousness of the issues confronting the 
United States, serve out of a sense of 
conviction. And a few have been able to 
put that conviction into words that con- 
vince others of the danger confronting 
us. 
I have in mind Maj. James Jabara, 
UPSAF, the free world’s first jet ace, and 
possibly the first jet ace in all the world, 
since we have no information on Com- 
munist pilots. Pilot Jabara flew 108 mis- 
sions in Europe in the Army Air Forces 
in World War II. He flew 63 in Korea, 
including the mission of May 20, 1951, 
when he shot down his fifth and sixth 
MIG's to become the first jet ace. Then 
the Air Force brought him home to share 
with other pilots the knowledge he had 
gained in experience. Now he is back 
in Korea, and because he asked to go 
back. He asked to go back, and insisted 
on going back, in spite of all the efforts 
made by the United States Air Force to 
dissuade him. Jabara is too valuable a 
man to lose, and immensely valuable in 
training other jet pilots. Besides he had 
risked his life in two wars. He had a 
safe job, a wife, and three small children. 
Why should he want to fight again? 
Jabara went back to Korea only because 
he fought to go back with as much con- 
viction as he had fought Communist 
pilots over there. The Air Force reluct- 
antly granted permission. 

He and his reasons for wanting to go 
back, and they are best told in his own 
words. He said: 

I don't want to sound corny, or like a hero, 
or flag-waver, or warmonger. But I think 


there is something we have to fight back at, 
or it will destroy us. 


It’s something that used to fiy Messer- 
schmidts over Europe, and flies MIG’s over 
Korea. Call it fascism, nazism, or commu- 
nism, its something that can’t live with 
freedom. My children and your children 
will not be allowed to grow up in peace if it 
grows stronger. 


Mr. Speaker, this inspiring message 
from one of our authentic heroes, is one 
that should be put before every young 
man in this land. It is the reason why 
our young men must serve in the Armed 
Forces, It is the reason we must build 
up our military strength. It is the reason 
the most pressing business before this 
Congress is to build such national 
strength we can hope to deter Commu- 
nist aggression and eventually assure 
peace. It is the reason President Eisen- 
hower put that goal foremost in his 
state of the Union message. 

Because Major Jabara’s story is best 
appreciated when read in his own words, 
under unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Major Jabara’s story as told just before 
leaving the United States to Ernest La 
France in the February 1, 1953 issue of 
Parade, a Sunday magazine. The story 
follows: 

I Want To FIGHT THE REDS AGAIN 

Wicuita, Kans.—I'm finally getting my 
wish: I'm going back to Korea to fight. 
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I have spent my 30-day leave here in my 
home town, finding a house where my wife, 
Nina, and our 3 children, Jimmie, 4; 
Carol Anne, 2; and Cathy Lynn, 4 months, 
can wait until I come back. 

If the war is still on when you read this, 
T’ll probably be somewhere near “MIG Alley,” 
10,000 feet over the Yalu River at the Man- 
churian border. In a matter of days, I ex- 
pect to be in the cockpit of a Sabrejet F-86, 
tangling with a Red jet. 

I asked to go. I could still be back at 
Scott Field training younger pilots to fly the 
Sabres. 

You, like a lot of other people, will won- 
der why a guy credited with 6 MIG's, a 
safe job in the United States of America, a 
pretty wife, 3 young kids, and a secure 
future would risk his neck all over again. 

I am asked this over and and over again, 
and I’m going to try to explain why. 

HERE ARE MY REASONS 


First, it’s not for any of the fancy reasons 
that drive fighter pilots back in the movies, 
on TV or radio, or in magazine stories. 

It’s not because I'm a killer by instinct. 
I have the same instincts as any of the kids 
back in Muskogee, Okla., where I was born, 
I was brought up as the grocer’s son, Jimmie, 
like my two brothers. 

It’s not because I like war. I've been in 
two of them and flown 171 missions, includ- 
ing 63 in Korea. 

It’s not because I want to avenge dead 
buddies, although I have some. I have 914 
Messerschmitts on my scorecard, plus my 6 
MIG's. I'm even. 

It’s not for glory or promotions, I already 
have war decorations, including the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, Silver Star, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, and the Air Medal. 

It’s not because I can't settle down, or 
don't feel responsible for my family. If I 
didn't think I’d come back to it, I wouldn’t 
leave. 

What, then, is the reason? 

I don’t want to sound corny, or like a hero, 
or flag waver, or warmonger. But I think 
there is something we have to fight back at, 
or it will destroy us. 

It’s something that used to fiy Messer- 
schmitts over Europe, and flies MIG’s over 
Korea. Call it fascism, nazism, or commu- 
nism, it's something that can’t live with 
freedom. My children, and your children, 
will not be allowed to grow up in peace if 
it grows stronger. 

I'm going back to fight in a Sabrejet be- 
cause that’s my kind of job. I don't feel 
that it’s finished. I had 37 missions still to 
fly when I was ordered home. I'm going 
back for a full tour of 100 missions, That’s 
what pilots over there fly. 

Deciding to ask for combat wasn’t easy. 
My wife, Nina, argued against it—as any wife 
would, 

We were married in August 1946, while 
I was stationed at Perrin Field, near Sher- 
man, Tex. Our first child, Jimmie, Jr., was 
born in a hut on Okinawa, where we lived 
from October 1947 to April 1949. 

Our second child, Carol Anne, was born 
in Wilmington, Del., a month before I flew 
from the Newcastle Field on Armistice Day, 
1950, for my first trip to Korea. 

While I was gone, Nina and the children 
lived with her mother at McKinney, Tex. 
The baby, Cathy Lynn, was born at Scott 
Field. Neither Nina nor the kids have been 
able to live a settled home life. 

We talked it over nightly at Scott Field, 
after the kids were asleep, Nina finally 
agreed with me. 

Telling my father was almost as hard. 
Back in high-school days, he had always 
kidded me for staying up nights reading 
about World War I aces. Then, on Pearl 
Harbor Day, when I had just become 17, he 
was alarmed. I wanted to enlist, but he 
refused to sign the papers. I threatened to 
run away from home, and he signed after 
I graduated from North High in June 1942, 


POP SAID “GO AHEAD” 

He surprised me, Around Thanksgiving, 
when I told him I was going back into com- 
bat, he gulped and said, “If you say s0, 
Jimmie. Go ahead.” 

So, I'm on my way back, Knock on wood, 
my plane has never been scratched. I had 
a narrow escape the last day I fought, on 
May 20, 1951, when I shot down my fifth 
and sixth MIG's. One wing tank wouldn't 
fall off, and the other guys came to my 
rescue. I hope there are some more like 
them there now. 

I just want to clobber a few more MIG’s— 
in Korea—before they clobber all of us—in 
Wichita, 


Dairy Industry Loses Great Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the upper 
Midwest lost one of its great citizens last 
week when John Brandt, president of 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., died. 
Mr. Brandt, head of the giant dairy co- 
operative for all but 2 of its 32 years, 
died of a heart attack shortly after he 
addressed a meeting of businessmen last 
Wednesday. 

I have known and admired Mr. 
Brandt, personally, for many years and 
feel a deep, personal loss in his passing. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Record the 
following editorial from the Minneapolis 
Star of Thursday, March 5, 1953: 

John Brandt for 30 years was one of the 
ablest spokesmen, one of the most zealous 
workers for dairying. An innovator himself, 
who made Land O' Lakes Creameries the 
largest dairy marketing co-op in the world, 
he believed farmers best retained their in- 
dependence and best built their own pros- 
perity with a minimum of interference by 
the Government. Few men who come to 
high position retain the common touch as 
did John Brandt an open and friendly and 
talented person whose great contributions 
to agriculture and industry in the upper 
Midwest long will be remembered, 


Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include Ed Sullivan’s column in the 
New York Sunday News of March 8, 
1953, on the subject “Birthday.” 

This should be interesting reading for 
all Ohioans. 

LITTLE OLD New YORK 
(By Ed Sullivan) 
BIRTHDAY 

When your State produces eight United 

States Presidents, plus Hopalong Cassidy, 
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you’ve got a right to rear up on your hind 
legs and howl. Crown that record with the 
sesquicentennial celebration of Ohio’s ad- 
mittance to the Union back in 1803 and you 
can understand why Governor Frank Lausche 
is busier than a bird dog in an aviary. 

It’s going to be a fiesta from A to Z, Akron 
to Zanesville, with a chorus of high C's-from 
Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Canton, 
Chillicothe, Circleville, Coschocton and 
Cadiz. Starting right now, Ohio plans to 
keep the pot boiling lickety-split all the way 
through 1953, and festivities may even spill 
over into 1954 if the mood seizes Ohio's citi- 
zens, as it probably will because this is an 
enthusiastic State. So enthusiastic that it 
hasn't even a State motto, Ohioans sensibly 
figuring that it’s silly to tie yourself down 
to a single theme. 

Broadway and Hollywood enter into this 
Ohio whoop-de-do because we've both bor- 
rowed heavily from the Buckeye State. 

Without Ohio, for instance, you girls 
wouldn't have had Clark Gable or Tyrone 
Power; you kids wouldn’t have had Hopa- 
long Cassidy or Roy Rogers; the big leagues 
wouldn't have had Miller Huggins, Tris 
Speaker, Napoleon Lajoie, Cy Young, Hank 
Gowdy, Billy Southworth; the stage and 
screen would have been minus Julia Mar- 
lowe, Marilyn Miller, Doris Day, Trixie Fri- 
ganza, Anne Baxter, Dorothy and Lillian 
Gish, Warner Baxter, Eleanor Parker and 
you bald-headed gents wouldn’t have had 
Theda Bara. 

Ohio was 3-dimensional long before 3-D 
films, in any and every field, with particular 
emphasis on speed. Someday scientists will 
get around to analyzing the vitamin effects 
of Lake Erie air and they'll be struck, as 
was this reporter, by his discovery that some 
of the fastest human beings in the world 
come from Cuyahoga County, Ohio, on the 
Erie shore. 

Jesse Owens, fleetest of men, hails from 
that county; so did Stella Walsh, fleetest of 
women who at one time held 65 records. 
The same patch of ground produced the 
incredible Harrison Dillard. While Bob Fel- 
ler is Iowa-born, it might be pointed out 
that he’s inhaled the same salubrious Lake 
Erie drafts. 

Don’t challenge Ohio in any field because, 
doggone it, they'll come up with the topper. 
Bet them a bob on comedy and they'll top 
you with two Bobs, Bob Hope and Bobby 
Clark. Bet them on jockeys and they'll 
fracture you with Eddie Arcaro out of Cin- 
cinnati. Bet ‘em about lion tamers and 
they'll name the pride of Bainbridge, Ohio, 
Clyde Beatty; argue with them about prize- 
fighting and they'll k.o. you with Jim Jef- 
fries, Ezzard Charles and Johnny Kilbane. 

You may as well make up your mind that 
you can’t win. Last time I was in Cleveland, 
the argument swung to inventors, and Ed 
Bang gently reminded that Ohio produced 
Thomas Alva Edison and Charles F. Ketter- 
ing. As an afterthought, Mister Bang said: 
“Oh yes, and let’s not forget that Dayton 
boy, Orville Wright.” 

An orchestra in any Ohio hotel or night 
club could play wonderful music composed 
by Ohioans all night long. 

In fact, Ohio-borrm Jane Froman, Doris Day, 
Ted Lewis, Vaughn Monroe, and Dean Martin 
could work hours on the compositions of 
Cleveland’s famed Ernest Ball, starting with 
Mother Machree and winding up with Let 
the Rest of the World Go By. In the same 
category of composers would be Ohioans Oley 
Speaks, Daniel Decatur Emmett, Beryl Rubin- 
stein, Benjamin Hanby, Clarence Cameron 
White, and Tell Taylor. 

Never heard tell of Tell Taylor? Well, 
you've certainly harmonized on his Down by 
the Old Mill Stream. Oley Speaks penned 
Sylvia and On the Road to Mandalay. Em- 
mett came up with Dixie and Turkey in the 
Straw. 

Annie Get Your Gun, which Betty Hutton 
has done as an MGM flicker, is the story of 
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Annie Oakley. In Ohio, where Annie was 
born, they knew her as Phoebe Ann Mozie. 

The comic strip was created by a guy from 
Lancaster, Ohio, Richard F. Outcault; Benn 
Pittman ‘created the shorthand system and 
Daniel Beard of Cincinnati founded the Boy 
Scouts. Lillian D. Wald founded the world's 
first city school nursing system, persuaded 
Congress to inaugurate a Children’s Bureau 
in 1908, and left the Henry Street Settle- 
ment as a living memorial here in New York. 

So Ohio has every reason to celebrate. And 
I haven't even mentioned such State prod- 
ucts as Sherwood Anderson, Louis Bromfield, 
Burgess Meredith, the Warner Bros. of films, 
Bill Talbert, Barney Oldfield, Painter George 
M. Bellows, Otto Kruger, Ben Fairless, Dean 
Jagger, Adolph S. Ochs, Gus Sun, or the 
Tafts. 


California Superior Court Judge Explains 
Decisions in RKO-Jarrico Case to Rep- 
resentative Doyle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
you and my other distinguished col- 
leagues, as follows: 

The text of a letter of inquiry I di- 
rected to the worthy judge on January 
12, 1953: 

My Dear Junce: I am a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and I saw in the newspaper the report of 
your decision in the RKO-Jarrico case re- 
cently and that you had taken judicial notice 
of the status of communism in this country. 

Has your decision been printed anywhere? 
I would like to obtain a copy of it. 


The text of his reply to me, dated 
January 21, 1953, is as follows: 


Santa Monica, CALIF., January 21, 1953. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CLYDE: Because of the court's 
heavy calendar at the time, I wrote no memo- 
randum opinion in the RKO-Jarrico case. 

That case was an action for declaratory 
relief. Jarrico, a writer, entered into a writ- 
ten contract with RKO, which contract had 
therein a clause providing that in the event 
Jarrico so conducted himself that he became 
an object of ill will, or in public disrepute, 
that RKO could withhold screen credit for 
his writings. After the execution of said con- 
tract a collective-bargaining agreement was 
entered into between RKO and the Screen 
Writers Guild setting forth a writer's right 
to screen credits. Said collective-bargaining 
agreement contained no provisions by which 
a studio might withhold gcreen credit. 
Thereafter, under subpena, Jarrico appeared 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and while under oath refused to 
„answer whether he was or had ever been a 
Communist, and claimed the benefits of the 
fifth (not the first) amendment, Federal 
Constitution. Thereafter, RKO released a 
film based on a story which Jarrico, with 
others, had written, and gave no film or 
screen credit to Jarrico. 

Two of the controlling issues to be deter- 
mined by the court were as follows: (1) 


Whether Jarrico was an object of ill will and 
in disrepute with the American public; (2) 
whether a court decree enforcing the with- 
holding screen credits clause constituted an 
unfair labor practice in light of the above- 
mentioned collective-bargaining agreement. 

The court determined that Jarrico, by his 
refusal to answer, was an object of ill will 
and in disrepute, and in arriving at that con- 
clusion the court judicially noticed that one 
who claims the benefits of the fifth amend- 
ment in connection with communism was in 
the minds of a great majority of the Ameri- 
can people (a) a Communist, or (b) a Com- 
munist sympathizer. In determining the 
matter of judicial notice, the court received 
in evidence many newspaper and magazine 
clippings and a public-opinion poll conduct- 
ed by an expert pollster in the city of Mun- 
cie, Ind. The Muncie poll indicated that ap- 
proximately 67 percent of those polled be- 
lieved that a person who refused to answer 
under the same conditions as Jarrico was 
either a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. 

In connection with the alleged unfair-la- 
bor-practice issue, the court held that since 
disrepute of a screen writer might directly 
affect the quality, marketability and desira- 
bility of the RKO product, to-wit, a moving 
picture, that the withholding-screen-credits 
clause enforcement would in no way contra- 
vene established labor policies and might 
even be held to be a law-imposed standard- 
of-conduct requirement without written 
contract. 

Therefore, in answer to the question which 
you propounded in your letter, the decision 
took judicial notice of communism in this 
country, only as indicated above. 

It was a pleasure to hear from you and I 
hope this letter may be of some assistance. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
ORLANDO H. RHODES, 
Judge, Superior Court, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Both from California and other places, 
having had, as well as from my col- 
leagues in this House of Representa- 
tives, much inquiry about the basis of 
the decision by the court in this inter- 
esting and significant case, I wrote the 
judge of the trial for evidence adduced 
during such trial, and the court deci- 
sions were all related to the fact that 
Jarrico appeared before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee while 
under oath and refused to answer 
whether or not he was or ever had been 
a Communist. At that time he claimed 
the benefit of the fifth amendment of 
the United States Constitution, which 
amendment is as follows: 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the Iand or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb; nor shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself; nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private 


property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 


I specifically call your attention to 
paragraph 3 of the letter by the learned 
judge to me in which said judge called 
my attention to what he termed: 

Two of the controlling issues to be deter- 
mined by the court were as follows: (1) 
whether Jarrico was an object of ill will and 
in disrepute with the American public; (2) 
whether a court decree enforcing the with- 
holding screen credits clause constituted an 
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unfair labor practice in light of the above 
mentioned collective-bargaining agreement. 


Also, I specifically call your attention 
to the next to the last paragraph of the 
letter which stated: 

Therefore, in answer to the question which 
you propounded in your letter, the decision 
took judicial notice of communism in this 
country, only, as indicated above. 


As the judge’s letter to me recites the 
most material facts involved I will not 
here make further or longer comment 
about them. 


Hand of Stalin Always Guided Moscow 
Plot To Seize United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Fletcher Knebel, from the Washing- 
ton Star: 


‘TARGET, AMERICA—HAND OF STALIN ALWAYS 
Gumrep Moscow PLor To Sere UNITED 
STATES—SUBVERSIVE BOARD FILES REVEAL 30- 
YEAR MASTER BLUEPRINT OF SOVIET DE- 
STRUCTION 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


It was three decades ago that Josef Stalin 
won control of the Kremlin—and it was three 
decades ago that the Kremlin began its cam- 
paign to destroy america. 

Moscow’s 30-year plot to seize the United 
States and transform it into communism’s 
largest overseas satellite police state’ dove- 
tails almost precisely with the span of Josef 
Stalin’s dictatorial rule of Russia and inter- 
national communism, 

Stalin’s exact role in the long, but thus 
far futile conspiracy to subvert the United 
States will never be known in all its malig- 
nant detail. 

Yet the broad outlines of the Soviet 
Union's plot to convert the United States into 
another puppet Communist state—with the 
figure of Premier Stalin always in bold re- 
lief—has now been exposed for all to see. 

For the first time an American Govern- 
ment agency—the Subversive Ac’ ‘vities Con- 
trol Board—has ripped away the blanket of 
secrecy from Russia’s American operations 
to uncover the Soviet Union's blueprint for 
destruction of the United States. 

For the first time under regular court pro- 
cedures, with the Communists themselves 
allowed the utmost latitude for denial and 
cross-examination, the amazing story of 
Moscow's life-and-death control of even the 
most trivial Communist maneuver in this 
country has been revealed. 

There have been Communist investigations 
galore, by scores of congressional committees, 
by grand juries, by State legislatures and 
commissions, but never before has an official 
body spent such painstaking effort to get the 
answer to one question—is the Communist 
Party in America controlled, directed, and 
operated by Moscow? 

The Subversive Activities Control Board 
has spent more than 2 years trying to get 
the answer. It heard 23 witnesses, almost 
all of them past or present American Com- 
munists, including 10 who were planted in 
the party as agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 
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The Board was created by the McCarran 
Act of 1950 to determine whether any Amer- 
ican organizations were the creatures of 
foreign powers. The Attorney General cited 
the American Communist Party as the agent 
of a foreign nation. The Communist Party 
denied the charge. The Board appointed a 
three-member hearing panel (later two 
members) to hear the evidence. 

After 2,947,000 words of testimony, 507 
documents and endless legal bickering by 
former Congressman Vito Marcantonio, the 
shrill-voiced party-line lawyer for the Com- 
munists, a hearing panel of the Board has its 
answer beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The two-member panel of Kathryn Mc- 
Hale and Peter Campbell Brown, found the 
Communist Party in America to be a mere 
“puppet of the ‘Soviet Union” that is “di- 
rected, dominated, and controlled by the So- 
viet Union,” and that “strives incessantly to 
make the United States a Soviet America.” 

The hearing panels recommended de- 
cision of last October is now before the four- 
member Board for final determination. 
Should the Board uphold its hearing panel, 
the Communist Party would be forced to reg- 
ister, yield the names of its officers and mem- 
bers, disclose its revenues and expenditures, 
and lay bare other details of its organiza- 
tion. 

PLOT AT PEAK IN_1934 


The most striking evidence of the orders 
from Moscow which sought to carry out 
Stalin’s plot occurred in the depression year 
of 1934. From the voluminous testimony 
before the Board, the story can best be told 
in narrative form. 

It began one May day in 1934 when a 
necktie with a small piece of silk sewed in- 
side was handed to an American, Nathanial 
Honig, in New York. Honig, one of the 
Government’s witnesses before the SCAB, 
was a member of the Communist Party from 
1927 to 1939. 

The donor of the neckpiece was Jacob 
Golos, a Russian who headed the World 
Tourist Agency, the United States blind for 
the Kremlin’s dread worldwide secret police. 

With this necktie passport to the Soviet 
Union and $200 given him by the treasurer 
of the American Communist Party, Honig set 
sail for Russia, transferring in England to a 
Russian ship bound for Leningrad. 


SAN FRANCISCO STRIKE FOLLOWED 


Two months later a general strike sud- 
denly paralyzed San Francisco, isolating the 
docks and bringing that great port city to 
its knees. 

Any one seeing Honig embark from New 
York on a seemingly innocent journey would 
have connected his sailing with the crushing 
blow which felled San Francisco 8 weeks 
later. 

Yet the two events were directly linked— 
by Moscow. The big San Prancisco general 
strike, Honig’s testimony shows, was con- 
ceived and planned in Moscow in the pres- 
ence of Honig. The directive ordering the 
strike went straight from Moscow’s Comin- 
tern building to American Communist Party 
headquarters in New York via secret cable 
code, 5 

An official of the Communists’ Trade 
Union Unity League here, Honig went to 
Russia as a delegate to the Red International 
of Labor Unions and to study and teach at 
the Lenin Institute of Moscow, incubator for 
global Red revolution. 

‘WELCOMED BY RUSSIA 

Welcomed to the Soviet Union with his 
concealed piece of silk, Honig surrendered his 
passport to Lasovsky, secretary of the Red 
International. They promptly plunged into 
a round of conferences. 

First mention of a possible strike call 
in San Francisco came from Lasovsky, who 
poured over reports indicating that the Com- 
munist had infiltrated Frisco water- 
front unions with a high degree of success. 
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The Red high command ordered amplified 
reports from America. 

The prospects of closing down San Fran- 
cisco seemed so bright that the Comintern 
(the Communist International where Stalin 
sat as the key member of the executive com- 
mittee) became interested and the confer- 
ences switched to rooms in the Comintern 
building. 

A. Mangulin and Mehring, both officials of 
the Comintern secretariat, argued for the 
Frisco strike. Finally the project received 
the stamp of approval from Dimitri Z. Manu- 
ilsky, secretary general of the Comintern. 


REDS FEARED WILLIAM GREEN 


Communist leaders expressed fears before 
Honig that the late William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
and a foe of the Reds, might suspect the 
Communist plot, but it was decided to work 
silently through the lower echelons of labor’s 
ranks in Frisco, counting on Harry Bridges, 
the Red longshoreman boss, to pull the 
strike. 

Manuilsky exulted over the coming eco- 
nomic blow, telling Honig that it would pro- 
vide a test of Lenin’s principles—that gen- 
eral strikes were only dress rehearsals for 
the ultimate Communist revolution. 

In late June instructions to pull the strike 
went in code to Communist headquarters in 
New York. American Reds soon crippled San 
Francisco in the first great display of secret 
Communist power in America. 

This flicking of a switch in Moscow to set 
off a violent explosion inside America’s eco- 
nomic fortress had become routine stuff for 
the Kremlin master. Under the tenets of 
Lenin, as dramatized in action by Joseph 
Stalin, it had been going on for years and 
would continue for years to come. 


Medical Research Is Found To Pay 
Twofold Dividend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following article by 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., from the New 
York Times of March 1, 1953: 

MEDICAL RESEARCH Is Founp To Pay TWOFOLD 
DIVIDEND—IT OFFERS YIELDS IN LIVES AND 
DOLLARS, FACTORS THAT SHOULD DETER POS- 
SIBLE BUDGET CUTS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

The dramatic gains made in medical re- 
search in the last few decades are usually 
evaluated in the saving of human lives. Of 
extreme significance, however, is the fact that 
medical research also pays off in dollars. 

In the period between 1937 and 1950 the 
death rate in the United States declined 15 
percent, largely beccuse of medical research 
discoveries of the sulfa drugs and antibiotics. 
This decline represents a saving of 1,763,347 
lives, for if the 1937 death rate of 11.3 had 
prevailed through 1950, this many more peo- 
ple would have died. 

This decline has resulted in the addition of 
an estimated $244 billion in earnings to the 
national income. As the result of this addi- 
tional income, the Federal Government has 
gained an additional $165 million in Federal 
income taxes each year, plus the revenues 
gained through other types of taxes. These 
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reyenues amount tə about 25 percent of the 
Danona earned income, or about $661 mil- , 
on. 
EXPENDITURES CONTRASTED 

In contrast to this estimated direct return 
of $661 million a year to the Government in 
taxes, the President's Commission on the 
Health Needs ọf the Nation has reported that 
the Nation spent an estimated $180 million 
last year for medical research. 

This is almost 10 times what we devoted 
to such research a decade ago, but it is still 
only three-tenths of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s defense budget and less than the 
amount of money we spent each year on 
monuments and tombstones. It just about 
equals what the Nation spent last year for 
home shampoos, home permanent wave kits 
and refills, toilet waters and colognes. 

The commission reported that one indus- 
trial company spent more on business and 
product research last year than our entire 
Nation spent on research into heart and 
circulatory diseases, which together account 
for between one-third and one-half of all 
deaths in the country. 

There is little doubt that additional funds 
could be put to immediate and effective use 
and that the American people recognize the 
enormous dividends to be reaped from in- 
tensified medical research. This has been 
shown clearly by their willingness to con- 
tribute to the Nation’s voluntary health 
agencies and to pay taxes for Government- 
sponsored research. 

Our national efforts in medical research, 
however, cannot be substantially accelerated 
until more skilled investigators are recruited 
and trained. As the President's commission 
noted: “Medical research must learn from 
American industry the cardinal fact that it 
cannot expand properly until it recruits and 
holds more of this country’s top brains. It 
cannot do this on a skimpy financial base. If 
medical research is to compete with indus- 
trial research for skilled investigators, it 
must build up its physical plant and it must 
offer these workers good salaries and reason- 
able security.” 

Our difficulty fs that too many organiza- 
tions are consumers of research talent, but 
make little or no effort to train a new supply 
of investigators. 

Because they provide reasonable salaries 
and job security, the National Institutes of 
Health have been able to recruit a staff of 
more than 750 full-time scientists within 5 
years and are now recruiting a staff for their 
new clinical center at Bethesda, Md. This 
staff had been drawn largely from our medi- 
cal schools, universities, and hospitals, where 
most scientists are forced to jump from one 
to another short-term project that are fo- 
cused on an aim that can justify to the 
public the expenditure of the money. 

THREE VITAL AREAS OF RESEARCH 

As a result of their hearings and studies, 
the commission concluded that the three 
areas in which additional funds for research 
are needed at present are mental health, 
chronic illness and administrative research 
into discovering the most efficient organiza- 
tion of our facilities and the most 
effective utilization of our limited health 
personnel. 

Terming the lack of research in mental 
health “appalling,” the commission stressed 
that, although more than $500,000,000 was 
spent to operate tax-supported mental hos- 
pitals in 1950, only $6,000,000 a year was 
spent for research in this neglected field. 

The new administration is now engaged in 
a restudy of the budget for the next fiscal 
year with the announced objective of mak- 
ing substantial cuts wherever possible. Few 
people will disagree with this highly desir- 
able objective. Such cuts, however, should 
be selected and not aimed at programs, such 
as medical research, which pay dividends in 
both lives and dollars. 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a speech 
which I made at the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau in 
Charlotte, N. C., on February 4, 1953: 


LOOKING AHEAD IN AGRICULTURE 


T appreciate the invitation to address this 
meeting. I know something of the activities 
and achievements of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau and I know that all of you 
are proud of what this great organization has 
accomplished on behalf of agriculture in 
this State. 

For many years I have been personally 
acquainted with your able and hard working 
executive vice president Flake Shaw and with 
your other officials who have made this or- 
ganization of such great value to this State 
and its agriculture. 

I am sure I do not need to say that I am 
happy to be in the-home State of my dis- 
tinguished and able friend Harop D. 
CooLEY with whom I have served for so many 
years on the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. He has made an outstanding record 
as chairman of that committee during the 
past two Congresses. I am especially grate- 
ful to him for the many courtesies which he 
has shown me during that time and for the 
fine way in which he has kept the commit- 
tee working together in considering the 
problems which in recent years have con- 
fronted agriculture, our greatest industry in 
this country. 

Now that the political course of this coun- 
try has been changed, the effect oí which 
has been to reverse our positions on the 
committee, I know that we will continue to 
work together in our efforts to find a solu- 
tion for our agricultural problems which 
may come up during the next 2 years. 

I want to take this occasion also to express 
my appreciation of the splendid support and 
cooperation which all members of the North 
Carolina delegation in Congress have always 
given to agricultural legislation. 

Here in North Carolina you have a widely 
diversified agriculture. While tobacco, cot- 
ton, and peanuts are important cash crops, 
yet the soil and climate of your great State 
enable you to produce almost every agricul- 
tural product which can be grown in the 
temperate zone, and in recent years you 
have been steadily increasing your produc- 
tion of diversified crops. Your farmers are 
interested in all phases of agriculture and 
in agricultural developments of every kind, 
whether they be in the field of production, 
marketing, foreign trade, or the legislative 
problems with which you must deal in 
Washington. 

Today I want to talk to you about some 
of the problems which lie ahead of us in 
agriculture. I intend to speak mostly from 
a long-range standpoint. At the same time 
I am fully cognizant of the immediate prob- 
lems which are facing the farmers of this 
country. 

The decrease in agricultural prices, occur- 
ring at a time when the prices of things 
which farmers buy has remained stationary 
or even increased, is of the greatest concern 
to every one of us. 

The fact that our overall agricultural pro- 
duction this year has been the Lighest on 
record has kept agricultural income up, 
although this has not been true in those 
States which suffered severely from- the 
drought. But although income has been 


good in those States, all of us are bound to 
feel a great deal of concern over the trend 
in farm prices and in the cost of things 
which farmers must buy. The Committee on 
Agriculture is fully cognizant of this situa- 
tion, and I can assure you we are giving it, 
and will continue to give it, our urgent 
consideration. 

In recent years it has not been easy to look 
ahead in agriculture because we have been 
living in a very unsettled world. That situa- 
tion still exists. We Americans have never 
before been faced with the same conditions 
which confront us now. We have had peace 
during most of our history. We have consid- 
ered peace as a normal condition of affairs, 
but within the last 40 years we have had 2 
wars which required a mobilization of all 
of our resources. We adjusted ourselves to 
those situations. 

But for the last 6 years we have undergone 
a new experience and one which may not end 
for years to come. In some ways it is a more 
difficult situation than all-out war. For 
want of a better name we call it a cold war. 
But it is not entirely a cold war because in 
Korea American blood has been shed ever 
since June 1950 and the end is not yet. 

This is not the place to discuss the Korean 
war or the overall cold war except as the 
situation affects our agriculture now or in 
the future. But in looking ahead it seems 
to me there are some things which we must 
keep in mind. One is that since 1940 we 
have been living in a war economy and this 
has had most important effects on agricul- 
ture. To realize just how important this has 
been I need only call your attention to the 
fact that in 1940 realized net income from 
farming in this country was a little over 
$4 billion. In 1941 it was approximately six 
billion; in 1942 nine billion; and by 1947 it 
was almost $17 billion. The estimate for 
1952 is a little over $14 billion. Of course 
this $14 billion has nothing like the pur- 
chasing power which it would have had back 
in 1940, 

Although the cold war goes on and we are 
still in Korea it begins to look now as if the 
stimulus of war and inflation on farm prices 
had about spent its course. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that farm prices since the 
post-Korean high point in February 1951 
have gone down 18 percent and they are still 
falling. 

In other words all the increase in farm 
prices which took place by reason of the Ko- 
rean war has been lost. This indicates that 
we have so expanded our industrial and agri- 
cultural capacity in this country that we 
can produce enough to meet our normal re- 
quirements plus whatever our present de- 
fense needs may be. 

So, in making our plans for agriculture in 
the future we must take into consideration 
the fact that for the present the influence of 
war and inflation will not serve to hold 
prices at the level which existed prior to the 
drop which began early in 1951. At the same 
time our policy and programs must be adapt- 
able enough to enable us to adjust to either 
extreme—all-out war or real peace. 

But although the price relationship be- 
tween agriculture and other industries is not 
too good at the moment, it seems to me 
that looking at the matter from a long- 
range viewpoint the picture is good. 

In saying that I am referring, among 
other things, to the increase in population 
which has taken place in this country since 
1940 and which has greatly increased our 
consumption of food and other agricultural 
products. Every day now we have 7,000 
more consumers in this country than we had 
the day before. 

Furthermore, our per capita consumption 
of food is now 13 percent more than it was 
before the war. Included in this has been a 
shift from the cereals and starchy foods to 
protein-type foods like meat, milk, and dairy 
products, and poultry and poultry products, 
This shift in itself requires more agricul- 
tural production than would be the case if 
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we were continuing our past consumption 
patterns, 

There has also been a per capita increase 
in the consumption of tobacco, and while 
per capita consumption of cotton is down, 
due to the competition of synthetics, the 
increase in population has prevented a de- 
crease in the total consumption of cotton. 

This population increase is not confined to 
our own Nation. World population has in- 
creased 13 percent since 1940. But unlike 
the situation in our own country, food pro- 
duction has not kept up with this increase 
in population. World food production is 
only about 9 percent above prewar, and 
there are more hungry people in the world 
today than there were before World War II 
began. 

This situation has brought an increased 
need for the exportation of food, particu- 
larly grains, from this country since the 
end. of World War II. While good crops in 
other grain-producing areas have resulted in 
a reduction in our probable exports for this 
year, there is still a large demand for Ameri- 
can grain and other agricultural products 
which would be still larger if more dollars 
were available. g 

It should be noted also that tobacco ex- 
ports have kept up well during the postwar 
period as have cotton exports although some 
decrease there is expected this year. 

Since the war we have used agricultural 
products—principally wheat, cotton, and to- 
bacco—as an instrument of foreign policy. 
We have found no more effective weapon to 
stop or at least slow down the march of 
world communism than the food supplies 
which we have furnished to hungry people 
in many parts of the world. Undoubtedly 
programs of this kind will continue to be 
part of our policy, at least as long as the 
cold war continues. 

But in making our plans for the years 
ahead, I think we must definitely take into 
account that in the absence of further war 
whatever increases may occur in agricul- 
tural prices, either actually or relatively, can 
come only from increased consumption at 
home or abroad. 

With these things in mind, what should 
our agricultural policy be in the years im- 
mediately ahead? I believe it should have 
two principal objectives. 

The first should be a reasonable stability 
of prices at levels which are fair to producer 
and consumer and which will afford pro- 
ducers their fair share of the national in- 
come. The second should be to increase pro- 
ductivity to the extent necessary to assure 
a continued supply of agricultural products 
ample to meet the needs of an expanding 
population at home, and to carry out what- 
ever obligations we may have abroad. Both 
of these objectives tie into each other be- 
cause without stability of prices it will be 
difficult to secure expanded production. 

A little later I will discuss the first of 
these objectives. 

To achieve our second objective we must 
increase the productivity of our present farm 
acreage because it is substantially all we will 
ever have. While it will be possible to bring 
some additional acreage into cultivation 
through reclamation, this will be offset by 
good land taken out of production for high- 
ways, airports, reservoirs, and the expansion 
of our urban areas. 

To bring about an expansion of produc- 
tion on an acreage already fixed, we must 
proceed along two principal lines. First, we 
must do everything possible to restore and 
replace our soil and increase its fertility. 
Second, we must expand research and edu- 
cation far beyond what we are doing at 
present. Progress in these fields is neces- 
sarily slow. That’s why we must work and 
plan today for what our needs will be 10, 
20, or 50 years from now. 

Much has been done in soil conservation, 
but only a fraction of what must be done, 
From now on we need to get down to busi- 
ness. There must be more technical advice 
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and assistance and more watershed ams 
to stop the erosion of precious topsoil. It is 
not enough to conserve what we now have. 
We must restore wornout land to its former 
fertiliity if our future needs are to be met.. 

It is essential that research in agricultural 
production be intensified and expanded. We 
need to know more about how production 
can be increased through the more effective 
use of fertilizers. 
in agricultural en; 
of labor-saving devices on the farm. 

There must be an intensification of re- 
search on insect pests and plant and animal 
diseases. It takes continued and persistent 
research to keep up with plant diseases. For 
example, in spite of outstanding success in 
the development of rust-resistant varieties 
of grains, we are confronted with new races 
of rust to which supposedly rust-resistant 
varieties are not immune. The use of new 
and originally effective insecticides results 
in some cases in the development of in- 
creasingly resistant insects. 

With respect to the question of price sta- 
bility, and particularly Government price 
supports, the time has come to resurvey the 
whole field of legislation. Most features of 
our present price-support programs are good 
and I would not suggest the elimination of 
any program until and unless we have some- 
thing better to take its place. Let me repeat 
that for emphasis—let’s not give up what we 
have until we are sure that it will be re- 
placed with something better. 

All of our present price-support programs 
are based on the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. True, there have been many 
amendments including the comprehensive 
1948 and 1949 acts. But all of these amend- 
ments still go back to the basic act of 1938. 
And when we think of all the things which 
have happened in this country and the world 
since that time, a review and restudy would 
seem to be in order. 

In reconsidering price support programs, 
I think we should strive for greater Rexibility, 
In saying that I am not referring to the 
question of flexible versus rigid price sup- 
ports which is a very controversial subject. 
I do not propose to go into that question at 
this time. 

What I mean by greater flexibility is a 
wider choice of methods of carrying out 
price supports. I think there are some com- 
modities where the use of flexible price sup- 
ports might be the best approach although 
I do not believe that flexibility as now con- 
tained in the law would eliminate or reduce 
controls as contended by its proponents. 
There are certainly other commodities, 
among them tobacco, on which I fee) that 
fixed supports at 90 percent are preferable. 

But agriculture in this country ought not 
to be confined to these limitations. I think 
particularly in the case of the export crops 
we should have some sort of a two-price 
system which can be brought into play if 
and when needed. 

There is certainly promise enough in the 
proposed program for price insurance to merit 
consideration, both for perishable and non- 
perishable commodities. 

We ought to go further than we have in 
exploring the possibilities of marketing 
agreements which have been so successful in 
the case of fluid milk and other perishable 
commodities. 

Nonperishable crops like oats, barley, rye, 
grain sorghums, and soybeans should be 
the same protection as is available to major 
cash crops. 

We must explore every possibility of sup- 
porting the price of perishable commodities 
and try to work out an effective program, 
including the study of marketing agreements 
and price insurance among other things. 

If the proposals which I have just men- 
tioned are enacted into law either for the 
purpose of replacing or supplementing exist- 
ing legislation, some system must be set up 
whereby the Secretary of Agriculture will 


have an opportunity to make a choice be- 
tween the remedies which will be applicable 
in any given situation. The Republican 
Party platform calls for the appointment of 
a Bispartisan Federal Agriculture Commis- 
sion which would have authority to review 
the policies and administration of farm pro- 
grams and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the same. General Eisenhower in his 
speech at Kasson specifically pledged him- 
self to appointing such a Commission com- 
posed of bona fide farmers and farm leaders. 
There would be a real place for such a Com- 
mission if we should enact legislation which 
gives the choice of a number of methods 
dealing with price supports. 

The House Committee on Agriculture dur- 
ing the coming months will give most care- 
ful consideration and study to all of the price 
support proposals which I have just men- 
tioned and to all other suggestions which 
offer promise of greater stability to agricul- 
tural production and prices. 

We will hold hearings in Washington 
where we will listen to experts from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, representatives of 
the farm organizations, farm economists, 
and all others whom we feel can offer con- 
structive suggestions with respect to agri- 
culture. We will follow this up by holding 
hearings over the country. It will not be 
possible for us to get into every agricultural 
State, but we at least want to get into every 
agricultural region. We will hold these 
hearings for the purpose of getting the views 
and ideas of farmers themselves. Of course 
if any farmers want to come to Washington 
and testify at our hearings, that will be fine, 
but I don’t think they should have to do 
that. 

As far as it is possible, I want every farmer 
in this country to have an opportunity to 
appear before the Committee on Agriculture 
and give us the benefit of his experience and 
views on agricultural problems. While these 
hearings will be primarily on the subject 
of price-support programs, we will welcome 
ideas on every phase of agricultural activity 
and all of the functions of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

These hearings over the country are in 
accord with the ideas expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during the campaign in 
which he placed particular stress upon the 
proposition of giving farmers a greater part 
in the formulation and administration of 
farrı programs. 

A further purpose of these hearings will 
be to acquaint all of the members of the 
committee with agricultural problems in 
every part of the country. All of the mem- 
bers of the committee have a very good idea 
of agriculture in their particular areas, but 
none of us have too good an idea of the 
problems of those areas where agriculture is 
quite different from our own. I want the 
members of the committee from the dairy 
sections of the country to become familiar 
with the problems of the cotton farmers of 
the South and vice versa. 

I want the members from the tobacco- 
growing sections of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina to know something of our problems in 
the Middle West and I want to know more 
about the problems of the farmers in this 
area. 

We not only want to hold formal hearings, 
but as far as possible I hope the committee 
can arrange informal meetings with groups 
of farmers where we can talk things over 
on a man-to-man basis. 

The Committee on Agriculture is composed 
of 16 Republicans and 14’ Democrats. We 
are divided on some matters but I am sure 
that we are going to lay aside our partisan 
designations and work shoulder to shoulder 
for the good of agriculture. There may be 
differences of opinion among us. It will be 
a good thing if there are differences because 
that means that every question will be 
studied thoroughly and argued out to a final 
conclusion, but differences that occur will 
not arise out of partisanship, and politics 
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will not enter into final conclusions which 
we will reach. I am sure that this is the 
way the farmers of this country want it. 

More and more in recent years agricul- 
tural questions have been taken out of par- 
tisan politics. I think it is of the greatest 
importance that this be the case because if 
the two great political parties had widely 
divergent views on a big economic problem 
like agriculture, then it would mean that 
whenever a new political party came into 
power a complete change in agricultural poli- 
cies and programs would take place. I do 
not know of anything which would do more 
harm than to have something like that 
happen. 

Now let me refer briefly to what is going 
on in Washington. A new administration 
has taken over—an administration which is 
pledged to make changes in government, in- 
cluding a reduction in Government expendi- 
tures, and eventually a reduction in the taxes 
which these heavy expenditures make neces- 
sary. 

I do not want to hold out false hopes as 
to what it may be possible to accomplish in 
reducing expenditures. At least four-fifths 
of our expenditures are for the purpose of 
paying the cost of past wars, the expendi- 
tures incident to the present Korean war, 
and national defense measures to prepare our 
Nation to defend itself in possible further 
wars. 

If important reductions are made in ex- 
penditures, most of them will have to come 
out of these items. I don't think anyone 
knows now how much we can safely cut from 
items of this kind without impairing our 
national defense. I hope there can be cuts, 
and I am sure that there is no man in the 
country who is in any better position to 
know where such cuts should be made than 
President Eisenhower. So I feel sure/there 
will be some worthwhile cuts in the budget 
which has already been submitted by the 
outgoing administration. 

As to the other one-fifth of our expendi- 
tures covering all of the general expenditures 
of the Government, there can be some reduc- 
tions but as already stated the greatest cuts 
must come from the big items like military 
expenditures. 

It is expected that there will be reorgantf- 
zation and changes in Government agencies 
with a view to both efficiency and economy. 
Changes of this kind can ordinarily be made 
only when a change of administration takes 
place because after any administration has 
been in power for a considerable number of 
years, any attempt at reorganization, con- 
svlidation, and reduction in personnel inter- 
feres with the vested interests which have 
been built up in that administration. In 
recent years I have seen many attempts to 
effect reorganization in the Department of 
Agriculture—attempts which were made 
with the greatest sincerity but which in- 
variably bogged down before anything much 
was accomplished because it meant too much 
disturbance to agencies and individuals well 
established in the Department. 

The new Sccretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a rearrangement of the agencies of 
the Department into various groups for con- 
venience in reporting to the Secretary 
through the Assistant Secretary and other 
group heads. With one exception this order 
does nothing in the way of reorganizing the 
agencies. That exception is a separation of 
the agricultural conservation program from 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and setting it up as a separate agency 
in the group embracing research, extension, 
and land use. 

There are many other changes which can 
be made only through legislation or through 
the submission of a reorganization plan to 
Congress. I know it is the intention of the 
Secretary to propose further changes later— 
either through legislation or as a part of a 
reorganization program—but such changes 
as are undertaken will be made only after“the 
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most careful consideration and in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy. I can as- 
sure you that when reorganization proposals 
are submitted to Congress, either as bills or 
as a part of a reorganization program, they 
will be studied and scrutinized most care- 
fully by the Committee on Agriculture. 

I hope that all of you will have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Ezra 
Taft Benson, the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I have known him for many years. He 
is an able man and unusually well qualified 
for the difficult and important position 
to which he has been appointed. 

He was born on a farm and grew up as a 
farm boy in Idaho. He has a splendid agri- 
cultural education including a master’s de- 
gree. He has served as a county agricultural 
agent. He has been active in the farm co- 
operative movement beginning in the grass- 
roots and later holding some of the highest 
official positions in connection with national 
cooperative organizations. Ezra T. Benson 
has been a great agricultural leader, but he 
has been more than that. He has been a 
great leader in his church and in many pub- 
lic activities. In these times when America 
must call upon all of her resources, it is a 
reassuring thing to have in the President’s 
Cabinet a man who possesses the moral and 
spiritual qualities of Ezra T. Benson. 

Mr. Benson has many grave problems con- 
fronting him. I know he will approach all 
of them with the conscientious devotion to 
duty that has characterized his entire life. 
I know that he seeks and will appreciate the 
help and support of the farmers of America 
and all of those who are interested in agri- 
culture. His background and his public 
statements indicate that he believes that 
farmers should solve their own problems as 
far as possible. That accounts for his great 
interest in cooperation because he feels that 
is the best way farmers can help themselves. 
I am sure that every farmer shares Sec- 
retary Benson’s viewpoint with respect to 
self help, but I am sure also that all of us 
realize that in the complex world of today 
Government must in many cases furnish the 
machinery and framework within which 
farmers'can work out their problems. That 
is the reason that Government farm pro- 
grams have been set up and the reason we 
must continue to have them. 


Is It Honorable To Repudiate a Promise 
To Reduce Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people were promised a reduction in 
their individual income taxes by the Re- 
publican Party if elected. “Reduce 
Taxes” was the theme song of the candi- 
dates of both parties. Who is blocking 
the fulfillment of this promise and why? 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Sunday, March 8, 1953, 
as follows: 

THE HAND IN YOUR POCKET—HIDDEN TAXES 
App 25 To 40 PERCENT TO THE PRICE OF 
Your PURCHASES 

(By E. S. Banks, financial editor) 
Hidden taxes take a big chunk out of the 
individual's dollar every day in the year. 
They are the charges you aren't aware of 
when you buy something. In practically 


every case they are the charges and taxes 
which are passed along the line to the ul- 
timate consumer. 

No matter what you buy—Easter outfits 
fo“ the family, talcum powder for the baby, 
a washing machine for mother, a car for 
yourself—part of the price you pay is made up 
of hidden taxes, 

They are part of the cost of doing business 
and are added to the price of the article as it 
passes from one hand to another. The hid- 
den taxes multiply as they go along, with the 
total being paid in the end by the public. 

In a recent talk at the annual dinner of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
remarked: 

“It is particularly important to understand 
that, in the last analysis, virtually all taxes 
are and must be paid through the prices 
realized for goods and services sold to the 
ultimate consumer. There is no other place 
to raise the money except through the con- 
fiscation of private property. 

“Finally, if someone asks why not put the 
tax burden on those with higher incomes 
who are sometimes thought to be more able 
to bear taxes, the answer is that already the 
higher income groups are paying close to 
the point of actual confiscation.” 

Just how much these hidden taxes amount 
to is a question. Figures compiled by the 
tax foundation, a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization, whose sole aim is public educa- 
tion on tax matters, show that they amount 
to considerably more a year for the average 
American than the so-called open taxes such 
as income taxes, luxury taxes and the like. 

Greenewalt, in his Wharton School talk, 
using a family of four with an annual in- 
come of $5,000 as an example, estimated that 
the amount of taxes actually paid, though 
mostly invisible, was not far from 70 per- 
cent of the amount of income retained after 
all deductions and exemptions. 

He said this family was paying actually 
almost one-third of its net income before 
exemptions in taxes of all sorts, Its total 
tax bill he put between $1,625 and $1,800 a 
year. He broke the tax bill up as follows: 
Federal personal income taxes $575; Federal 
excise taxes $250; Federal corporate taxes— 
minimum—$300, and State and local taxes— 
minimum—#$500. 

The Tax Foundation noted that the higher 
the income, the greater was the percentage 
for taxes. Its average family consists of 314 
people as against Greenewalt'’s 4. It fig- 
ured the family with an income of $3,500 a 
year paid 31.3 percent of its gross income 
in taxes; the income of $4,500 had a tax 
burden of 33.2 percent; $7,500 a year a tax 
burden of 37.3 percent, and a family earn- 
ing $15,000 a year paid 44.1 percent of it in 
taxes of all kinds. 

The best “guestimate” indicates that any- 
where from 25 to 40 percent of the price of 
the things we buy are hidden taxes. 

Some idea of how big this hidden tax fac- 
tor is can be gleaned from the statement of 
the Tax Foundation that motoring vaca- 
tionists this summer will pay more than 
$212,000,000 in taxes just on the gasoline used 
on their trips. 

There are many hidden taxes in the food 
you eat. The loaf of bread contains at least 
151 hidden taxes, accounting for some 5 
cents of its 15-cent cost. The quart of milk, 
for which we pay 25 cents, contains some 7 to 
9 cents in hidden taxes depending on the 
dairy. And something like 35% cents out of 
every dollar spent for meat goes for hidden 
taxes. 

Yes, hidden taxes multiply rapidly. Even 
the breakfast egg has at least 100 hidden 
taxes. There will be 150 hidden taxes on 
that Easter bonnet for Mrs. John Q. Public 
and 116 on Mr. John Q. Public’s suit. 

There are more cigarettes sold in the 
United States each year than any other 
item—last year it was a record 435,500,000,- 
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000. Yet cigarettes are perhaps the most 
heavily taxed. 

The manufacturer today gets something 
like 744 cents a pack. The public is paying 
24 cents a pack. But not all of this 17 cents 
is hidden taxes. Federal and State (Pennsyl- 
vania taxes) account for 12 cents a pack. The 
wholesaler nets about 144 cents a pack. 

If the Federal and State taxes were elim- 
inated, cigarettes could retail for around 10 
cents a pack. But there still would be about 
2 cents of hidden taxes in that 10 cents. And 
on the 24-cent price, the “guesstimates” are 
that hidden taxes on every pack of cigarettes 
amount to somewhere between 3 and 4 cents 
a pack. So, out of the 24-cent-a-pack retail 
price, from 15 to 16 cents are taxes—open 
and hidden. 

The Tax Foundation itself refuses to make 
any estimates as to the dollars and cents 
amount of hidden taxes in the cost of any 
particular item. However, a number of what 
the foundation calls “guesstimates”"—a few 
of which were cited above—have been made 
which the foundation says it believes are 
fairly accurate. Here are a few more 
“guesstimates.” 

A bottle of liquor selling fof $4.69 includes 
hidden taxes to the extent of $2.72. A pair 
of shoes selling for $20 has hidden taxes 
amounting to 38 percent; a $20.70 tire, hid- 
den taxes of 34 percent. And the hidden 
taxes in a $1.65 pair of nylon hosiery total 
exactly 66 cents. 

Automobile manufacturers declare that 
some 25 percent of the cost of an automobile 
is taxes. This the Tax Foundation believes 
to be about right, holding that a new car 
has some 206 hidden taxes, accounting for 
some $500 of a new ċar selling for $2,000. 

The Tax Foundation has gone rather 
thoroughly into the matter of hidden taxes. 
As a matter of fact, when you check with 
companies such as E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and United States Steel Corp. on their 
sources of hidden taxes, you always come 
back to the Tax Foundation as the original 
source. 

As far as could be ascertained, only one 
company actually made its own study on 
hidden taxes. This was General Electric Co., 
which found the task so complex that it 
was forced to abandon it after ascertaining 
that some 24.5 percent of the $274.95 retail 
price of one of its refrigerators could be 
termed hidden taxes. 

Even the Tax Foundation has found this 
study of hidden taxes a complicated and 
weary task. It means going back to the very 
beginning and tracing the item through its 
various parts and handlers to the final retail 
shop. It admits that the job is enough to 
give anyone gray hair. Also that on the few 
items it has checked “way back,” it has not 
always been able to discover all of the hidden 
taxes involved—just the most important. 

For instance, in the matter of the egg, the 
foundation followed its course from an in- 
dependent Minnesota poultry and egg farmer 
to a small grocery store in Chicago. It 
started with the feed the chicken ate, leay- 
ing out of its calculations the farmer who 
grew the feed, the fertilizer companies, and 
the farm equipment manufacturers. It 
then followed the egg from the farmer to the 
wholesaler to the small grocer. 

The Tax Foundation found that the feed 
processor paid 14 taxes, the small Minnesota 
feed-store owner who sold the farmer his 
poultry feed another 14, the railroad which 
brought the feed from the processor 11, 
the farmer at least 10, the wholesaler 17, the 
trucker who delivered the eggs to the grocer 
20, and the grocer 14. t 

Included in these hidden taxes on the 
egg were such things as grain-handling tax, 
stamp taxes, property taxes, license plates, 
unemployment compensation, inspections, 
permits, licenses, social-security taxes, taxes 
on telephone and on safe deposit boxes. 

Hidden taxes on other items included such 
things as corporation taxes, transportation 
tax, gasoline taxes, and State taxes. The 
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Tax Foundation even found some instances ~ 
where firms were passing their income tax 
along to the ultimate consumer. 

The Tax Foundation tracked down a 
$10,000 home purchased from a 100-house 
development on Long Island. It found that 
the dwelling had 500 hidden taxes. 

“If the taxes on the actual purchase, 
financing, and developing for a house of 
this size are figured in,” the foundation 
noted, “there are possibly 100 additional 
levies that must be paid by the purchaser, 
by the bank, fire, and title insurance con- 
cerns, by the builder, real estate agent, and 
the architect.” 

While the Tax Foundation, as mentioned 
before, will not make any estimate as to the 
dollars and cents portion of the hidden tax 
portion of the cost of any article, it does 
believe that it is possible to “obtain valid 
estimates of the number of taxes involved 
in the production and distribution of any 
article by appropriately limiting the field of 
analysis.” 

A good example of why the foundation re- 
fuses to make “guesstimates” can be gath- 
ered from gasoline. Oil companies tell you 
that something like one-third of the price 
of gasoline is taxes. But then they are talk- 
ing about open taxes. For the signs outside 
of filling stations read something like this: 
Gasoline, 16 cents a gallon, taxes 9.4 cents, 
total 25.4 cents. 

But what of the 16 cents? The Tax 
Foundation gave us two work sheets on 
gasoline hidden taxes. The ultimate con- 
sumer was a Georgia motorist. And these 
sheets showed that if the gasoline came from 
the Louisiana oil fields, there were exactly 
197 hidden taxes in that 16-cent a gallon 
base price. 

However, if the gasoline came from Texas, 
then there were only 119 hidden taxes. Had 
the gasoline come from Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, or some other oil State, 
then the picture would have been still 
different. 
~ The Tax Foundation terms hidden taxes 
“the third hand in your pocket.” It points 
out that most taxes are indirect and hard 
to recognize. It feels, too, that the theory of 
“soak the rich” taxation and of trying to 
pass as much of the burden as possible on 
the corporations is a fallacy. For, the Tax 
Foundation notes, the corporation merely 
passes the tax along to the consumer. 

This factor also was cited by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, president of General Electric Co., 
in the latest issue of his company’s Share 
Owners Quarterly. Touching on the “in- 
creasing tendency of the Government to pass 
on to industry the unpopular task of tax 
collection,” Cordiner remarked: 

“Political leaders imply that an impersonal 
tax on corporations hurts no one; the pay- 
ments are absorbed by industry itself. This 
makes better political headlines than it does 
economic logic. In actual practice, the idea 
that taxes can come from a corporate entity 
rather than flesh-and-blood individuals is a 
fallacy. 

“To stay in business, a corporation must 
earn enough to cover all expenses, including 
taxes. Further, a corporation must provide 
for replacement and growth, and for ade- 
quate returns to its share owners. Taxes 
are a cost of doing business, and corporate 
management has no real choice but to en- 
deavor to recover these tax costs through 
higher prices.” 

Hidden taxes multiply as they go along. 
Without them the price of everything we buy 
would be reduced considerably. State, Fed- 
eral, and local taxes all are passed along. 
They are added to the cost and in the end 
the public pays the cascaded total. 

The tax foundation was asked if there was 
any way of reducing these hidden taxes. 
The answer, it said, was solely through the 
effecting of economies in Government so that 
the tax burden could be cut, thereby result- 
ing in a decrease in the amount of hidden 
taxes passed along. 


However, the foundation had an encourag- 
ing note along these lines. It pointed out 
that last month taxpayer associations of 
Colorado and Wyoming conducted a joint 
Federal finance conference at which 42 or- 
ganizations in the two States participated. 
At this gathering, the various groups agreed 
to give up Federal subsidies or aids peculiar 
to them if by so doing, it would result in 
reduced spending and taxes. 

“And,” the foundation added, “a move is 
under way now to make this a national 
program.” 


The Opportunities of Defeat—“Let Us 
Never Sow Division, When It Is So 
Important To Harvest Unity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following address by Adlai Steven- 
son which he delivered in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on February 26, 1953: 

THE OPPORTUNITIES OF DEFEAT 
(By Adlai Stevenson) 


We may be a defeated party, but we are 
not a beaten party. We are not a beaten 
party for many reasons and the most im- 
portant is that we have been honest with the 
people. We made no effort to sugar-coat 
bitter problems so that they would be easier 
to swallow. We told the truth; we spoke our 
minds. And we emerged from the campaign 
with more good will in the bank than any 
other defeated party in recent history. Lam 
confident that if we continue to be forth- 
right with the American people, our bank ac- 
count of respect will continue to grow. 

We must, therefore, be honest with the 
people by supporting the new administration 
when we believe it to be serving the national 
interest. If we learned anything from the 
last election, it was that a little ““me-tooism” 
in the right places will never do lasting 
injury to any political party. 

The people have entrusted the governing 
power to the Republican Party and to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower; they are now the instru- 
ments of our national purposes. It is not 
the part of patriotism—or even self-inter- 
est—to thwart them. 

Upon the new President have been laid 
great burdens in a time of peril for us all. 
As he labors under their crushing weight, 
he will have our good will, our good wishes, 
and our prayers. 

Indeed, we have all been heartened by 
the occasions on which the President, un- 
der the sobering responsibility of authority, 
has shown that he respects the public weal 
more than embullient campaign oratory. He 
has quite properly rebuked Republicans in 
Congress for unseemly haste in cutting taxes 
before making the hard decisions on where, 
and when and if expenses can be cut. * * * 
And in the resolution he has just proposed, 
the President has repudiated the Republican 
campaign mythology about dark and sinister 
agreements at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. 
The proposed resolution relates to the breath 
of those agreements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, shameless violations which have long 
been denounced by everybody, Democrats 
and Republicans alike. Let us, I say, no 
longer make cynical political capital by pre- 
tending that we ever conspired in the 
tragedy that has befallen great nations. 

Tempting as it is, I shall not dwell on the 
unworthy and misleading words that have 
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been uttered of late about the Seventh 
Fleet, words implying that President Tru- 
man’s purpose was to protect Red China 
rather than Formosa, But while supporting 
the Republicans when they act in the na- 
tional interest, we have an equal respon- 
sibility to oppose them when they do vio- 
lence to the public interest. 

In the coming months, many questions 
await resolution by the Congress and the 
people. One of the first is tidelands oil. 
* + + However, the Congress may decide the 
question, let us make sure that it does not 
set in motion the piecemeal dismemberment 
of our great public domain which is held for 
the benefit of all the people of the United 
States. 

There are powerful interests who interpret 
the election as hearlding an open season for 
the retail and wholesale transfer to the States 
of our great national assets—the forests, the 
grazing lands, the water and the minerals. 
Already the Republican chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee has darkly hinted 
that such plans are afoot. 

In this connection, if you will indulge me 
a moment, you may be amused, as I was, 
by a telegram to Senator CLEMENTS from a 
man in Kentucky: 

“Chattanooga Daily Times * * * quotes 
Senator WELKER in Lincoln Day speech as 
favoring sale of Post Office Department to 
private interests. Please advise when bids 
are to be opened. I represent eight plumb- 
ers and one Republican who wish to acquire 
this property. Also interested in United 
States Mint and Fort Knox if they are for 
sale.” 

I hope we don’t forget that the public 
domain belongs to Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, and, as Theodore Roosevelt 
warned us long ago, the descendants of both 
will pay the price if we do not preserve their 
heritage for them. And I confidently expect 
that the Democrats in Congress will be the 
public’s guardians of our forests and our 
parks; our great reclamation programs and 
our family-sized farms; and of low-cost 
power for all the people. 

Likewise, we must vigilantly protect the 
great programs of social progress which we 
have initiated in the past 20 years and which 
may be in for something less than sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

Incidentally, I had been under the very 
distinct impression, a few months back, that 
the Republicans had made off with the 
Democratic farm plank. I guess I was wrong. 
They just borrowed it temporarily, and re- 
turned it very early in November. 

One of the most exciting aspects of the 
campaign for me was the activity of so many 
independent-minded citizens, many of whom 
had never before participated in a political 
campaign. They found it exciting and sat- 
isfying to join in making the Nation's great- 
est decisions: What our Government is to 
do about war and peace; about depression 
and prosperity; about human rights and 
human liberties. But politics, good politics, 
is not merely a quadrennial or biennial burst 
of enthusiasm; nor is it a function reserved 
to the so-called professionals. In its high- 
est and truest sense, politics is leadership; 
and leadership is a time-consuming, brain- 
consuming and energy-consuming job—a 
job that is open to all United States citizens. 

This means that you must organize in your 
communities; you must get and give the 
truth. In the places where our organiza- 
tion was deficient, we must not turn our 
faces from the truth, but we must set our- 
selves to the tough task of putting our house 
in order. 

Forty years ago the Democratic Party was 
just assuming power, after a long period out 
of office. In that moment of triumph Wood- 
row Wilson said this in his first inaugural 
address: “The success of a party means little 
except when the Nation is using that party 
for a large and definite purpose.” 

Now that is a chastening statement of 
principle which our Republican friends 
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would currently do well to bear in mind. 
And each of us as individual citizens, owing 
as we do our first and foremost allegiance to 
the purposes of our country rather than to 

- those of our party, should be careful never 
to obstruct the one in order to advance the 
other. 

Wilson’s sober appraisal of the signifi- 
cance of party victory can be validly applied 
to our own present situation. A political 
party which cannot in defeat make itself an 
effective instrument of larger national pur- 

is without significance in the future 
political life of the country; and sooner 
rather than later, it will be so marked by 
the people to whom it must look for the 
return of trust and confidence and victory. 

I believe that there is meaning to be found 
in defeat as well as in victory, that there is 
important and vital work to be done by the 
vanquished as well as by the victor. The 
task we face as a minority party is first, to 
face resolutely away from the tempting 
paths of vindictiveness. So far as I can ob- 
serve, that is already being done, with a firm 
conviction in its essential rightness. The 
second part of our job is to define a course 
of thought and action which contributes to 
the national welfare, for the national in- 
terest is both paramount and inseparable 
from party interest. 

One of the most challenging aspects of this 
job is that it seems never to have been done 
well in the past. Latterly, in 20 years of op- 
position, the Republican Party never distin- 
guished itself except by the shrill vehemence 
of its criticism of the imperative adjust- 
ments to the facts of life, both at home and 
abroad, which were made under the im- 
aginative and determined leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. Our 
Republican friends evidently thought the 
definition of minority was the converse of 
maturity; that responsible conduct was not 
required until they attained majority status. 
Growing up is always a painful process. The 
necessity for doing so swiftly makes it worse. 
Perhaps it is a partisan thought but I hope 
the Republican suffering is confined to that 
party and not spread to the country. 

There is, then, a unique opportunity for 
our party to achieve a new distinction. If 
we make the most of it, we not only best as- 
sure our own eventual triumph, but we may 
create a pattern of political conduct for 
others to see and follow, to the lasting bene- 
fit of the Nation. 

I fervently hope that we will seize from 
defeat the great opportunity it provides to 
renew and rebuild our strength. The times 
are propitious. Some 14 million more peo- 
ple voted in 1952 than ever before. I hope 
that none of these people will be permitted 
to return to business as usual. I hope they 
will be actively enrolled in the political par- 
ties and continue their work there. 

If the Democratic Party is to attract its 
share of this new interest, it will have to pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which idealism and 
dedication to the public good will not be 
stifled or stultified. For the party out of 
power, principally, and not patronage, must 
inevitably be the only solvent. Let us not 
fail to make a virtue of our necessity. 

Out of power as in, the Democratic Party 
must assert its pioneering concern for urgent 
human needs and bring to bear upon them 
its imaginative genius, kindled and warmed 
as always by the quality of human sympathy 
which has been our special distinction and 
strength; which has made ours the party not 
reap of the heart to feel, but of the head 

do. 

Lastly, there is the staggering question of 
the tormented world about us. It was the 
Democratic Party in power, which faced up 
to the fact of Prussian imperialism and first 
accepted an obligation to try to make de- 
mocracy secure. It was the Democratic 
Party in power which rasped the com- 
pelling dangers of Fascist imperialism, and 
once again directed the hope of mankind 
into collective efforts to insure peace, It 


was the Democratic Party in power which 
identified Communist imperialism as no dif- 
ferent from its earlier blood brothers and 
moved with courage and determination to 
check its sway. The leadership responsibili- 
ties in this era of the Democratic Party out 
of power are no less great. 

Within a few days I shall head west across 
the Pacific. Almost at the top of my itiner- 
ary stands the name of Korea, that long, 
narrow thrust of mountainous land which 
sticks like a dagger in our hearts and is never 
absent from our waking thoughts. 

We of the Democratic Party know that the 
Korean war played a major role in the last 
election; that it reflected a natural impa- 
tience and frustration which obscure our 
vision and understanding of our objectives 
and the victories we have won in the most 
remarkable effort the world has ever seen to 
make collective security work. In choosing 
to repel the first armed aggression of the 
Communists, we chose to make bitter sacri- 
fices today to save civilization tomorrow. 
We chose to expend some strength now while 
building greater strength for the future. We 
chose to fight a limited war today to avoid 
a global war tomorrow. 

Wise and courageous as these decisions 
were and continue to be, they grow more 
difficult to understand as the misery and 
despair lengthen, and the cost mounts, The 
loss gf a life is no less bitter today because 
sometime in the unseen future a hundred 
lives might be saved, or even a million. 

We set out to save the Republic of Korea 
from aggression, and we succeeded. 

We set out to avert a global atomic war, 
and thus far we have succeeded. 

We set out to make it clear that naked 
aggression, the need of world war, will no 
longer go unpunished as in the past—and- 
we have succeeded. 

And I for one hope and pray that we shall 
be spared the spectacle of Democratic orators 
taking a leaf from recent history and mouth- 
ing nonsense about “Eisenhower's war.” 
Rather we stay out of office forever than win 
it back that way. 

There are leaders among us who would 
have you forget our successes; who exploit 
frustration and impatience; who tell you 
that we already are at total war and there 
is little to be risked by enlarging the war to 
the mainland of China. 

There are those, too, who offer false hope 
of quick and easy solutions—tinsel policies 
which glitter to the eye but crumple in the 
hand—when our need is for policies of iron: 
dull and unspectacular, perhaps, but strong 
and enduring. 

We Democrats have a special duty in all 
this—we who chafed under the yoke of re- 
sponsibility during the postwar years while 
Europe was saved and imperialist Commu- 
nism stopped in Korea—we who suffered all 
the while the taunts of irresponsible opposi- 
tion. We must continue, I say, to tell the 
people the truth, as we told them through- 
out the campaign, that there are no magic, 
cheap, short solutions to global conflict long 
in the making. And I say to you and all 
who listen that we must not yield to the 
temptation to goad Republicans to produce 
quick miracles and dazzling successes. Let 
us never sow division when it is so important 
to harvest unity. 

The tensions and difficulties may get worse 
before they get better in Europe, in the Mid- 
dle East, in Asia—all around this world, 
divided and in revolution. Millions of peo- 
ple are as sorely puzzled as many of us here 
athome. The nature of the struggle is by no 
means clear to them and, unlike this heaven- 
favored land, there is lacking to many the 
same incentives to make the struggle. We 
must labor to increase these incentives, to 
prove to misery-laden millions that democ- 
racy can provide the right to think, to be- 
lieve, and to eat, as well as vote. 

That others have reservations about our 
unerring wisdom, that some cannot or will 
not fall in step at our pace must not exas- 
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~perate and defeat us. We must take care 


not to amuse our foes and frighten our 
friends. And, in the dark majesty of the 
issue of life or death, neither of us will ad- 
vance our overriding interest in peace by 
outbursts of temper against each other or by 
ill-considered miuscle-flexing against the 
common foe. 

Patience—firm, intelligent, understand- 
ing—seems to be in short supply. Yet, it is 
the indispensable quality of leadership of 
the diverse elements of the free world and of 
the uncommitted millions groping their way 
into the sunlight of a better world, pray 
God. It is also the essential of a political 
party which, after the exhilaration of execu- 
tive responsibility, finds itself in the less 
dramatic role of proving again its qualifica- 
tions for public confidence. 

What we as a party must cultivate is what 
the Nation must have. In defeat we can 
make ourselves servants of the national pur- 
pose for peace. There is no greater or bet- 
ter political destiny. 


Regulation of Right of Employees to 
Strike or Picket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. -Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1953, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
3055, to amend the Labor-Management 
Relations Act to restore to the States 
and Territories the power to regulate 
or qualify the so-called right of em- 
ployees to strike or picket. 

In my judgment, an amendment of 
this general type is absolutely necessary 
in the public interest. Such an amend- 
ment is made necessary by reason of 
several recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions holding that in the field 
of labor-management relations, the 
Federal statute and the Federal board 
has preempted the field. Under these 
decisions, it is no longer permissible for 
States to exercise their traditional police 
powers in any matters growing out of a 
labor dispute in a company, no matter 
how local in nature, if the functions of 
that company may be said to affect com- 
merce and if the activities of the em- 
ployees involved might fall within the 
general protections of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. The problems 
raised by these Supreme Court decisions 
have been aggravated by subsequent de- 
cisions of lower courts and of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The Supreme Court in recent decisions 
has ruled specifically: 

First. That State labor-relations laws 
prohibiting unfair labor practices of the 
same nature as those contained in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act may 
not be enforced (Plankington Packing 
Co. v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board (338 U. S. 953)); 

Second. That a State statute provid- 
ing arbitration for the final settlement 
of labor disputes in public utilities with- 
out strikes or lockouts is unconstitution- 
al (Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Em- 
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ployees, et al. v. Wisconsin Board (340 
U. S. 383)); and 

Third. That a State law providing for 
a strike notice and strike referendum 
cannot be enforced (United Auto Work- 
ers, CIO v. O’Brien (339 U. S. 454)). 

Lower courts have expressed similar 
views in a variety of situations involving 
efforts to apply State laws in the labor- 
management relations field. For exam- 
ple, the cooling-off provision of the 
Michigan State Labor Mediation Act and 
held to be invalid by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in 
Hamilton v. National Labor Relations 
Board (160 F. 2d 465). 

The attitude of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on these preemption deci- 
sions was fully expressed in its Thayer 
Company decision (99 N. L. R. B. No. 
165). In this case, the Board refused to 
recognize the validity of a State court 
order enjoining violent picketing on the 
theory that the conduct constituted a 
lawful concerted activity protected by 
Federal law. The Board said: 

We hold that in deciding the issues before 
us in this case this Federal board is in no 
respect bound by the decisions of the courts 
of Massachusetts, either as to the legality 
of the purpose of the strike or the legality of 
the manner in which the strike was con- 
ducted. The act has preempted the field of 
peaceful strikes affecting commerce (U. A. W. 
v. O’Brien (339 U. S. 454); Amalgamated Assn. 
v. W. F. R. B. (340 U. S. 383)). The objec- 
tives of such strikes may be judged under the 
standards provided by the Federal act alone, 
and judgment may be made only by the 
agencies designated by Congress in the stat- 
ute to make them. Consequently the State 
court had no power to proscribe the present 
strike on the ground that its objective failed 
to accord with Massachusetts’ labor relations 
policy. The legislative history of the 1947 
amendments to the act shows that this 
board, too, was given regulatory power over 
the area of nonpeaceful means employed in 
labor controversies. The board was given 
this power not only to determine, for exam- 
ple, whether violence on a picket line was of 
such character as to justify discharge of 
strikers, but also for the purpose of deciding 
whether it coerced or restrained employees 
in the exercise of their statutory rights and 
thus constituted an unfair labor practice by 
a labor oganization within the meaning of 
section 8 (b) (1) (A). 

Plainly, the board is not bound by a deci- 
sion as to the objectives of the strike which 
the State court had no power to make. Nor 
is it bound by the court’s ruling respecting 
the character of the means. The act vests 
the board with “exclusive primary jurisdic- 
tion over all phases of the administration of 
the act.” 


Despite earlier decisions of the Su- 
preme Court suggesting that the States 
might have authority to regulate some 
phases of labor-management disputes, 
to reduce strikes within their borders, 
to protect persons and property and 
the right to work, it seems clear to me 
that those recent decisions have effec- 
tively removed from the States the right 
to regulate such matters. A large per- 
centage of the States of the United 
States have laws which are undermined 
or nullified by these decisions. 

To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, there are only four States which do 
not have laws which may be adversely 
affected by the decisions I have identi- 
fied. These are the States of Montana, 
Ohio, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Comprehensive laws treating various 
subjects of labor-management relations 
have been adopted by the States of Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Laws dealing with fewer phases of 
labor-management relations but all in- 
tended to protect the citizens of those 
States from excesses and abuses have 
been enacted in the States of Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

It has long been recognized that the 
factors of safety and health require spe- 
cial regulation o7 public utilities. In the 
labor-management field, a large num- 
ber of States have enacted laws designed 
to prevent work stoppages in public 
utilities which may result from a labor 
dispute. As I read the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Amalgamated Association v. 
Wisconsin Board (340 U. S. 383), all such 
laws are now unenforceable. By this de- 
cision, the laws of the following States 
have been declared invalid or inopera- 
tive: Indiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and, of course, Wisconsin. 

The construction placed upon the 
Amalgamated Association decision and 
the O’Brien decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board suggests that the 
State statutes dealing with unlawful 
conduct on picket lines or otherwise dur- 
ing strikes are invalid. Laws designed 
to protect against such unlawful conduct 
as violence or mass picketing, or picket- 
ing of homes, have been enacted in the 
following States: Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Vermont. 

While the bill introduced by me on 
February 16, 1953, may not be sufficiently 
comprehensive to correct the conditions 
brought about by the decisions I have 
discussed, I am confident it constitutes 
a basis for corrective legislation in these 
matters. 


Straitjacketing the Treaty Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include the following 
article from the March 14 issue of 
America, written by Rev. E. A. Conway; 
S. J., associate editor, entitled “Strait- 
jacketing the Treaty Power”; 
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STRAITJACKETING THE TREATY POWER 


(By Edward A. Conway, S. J., associate editor 
of America, National Catholic Weekly 
Review) 


For more than a year now I have followed 
with mounting interest Senator JoHN W. 
Bricker’s persistent and skillfully conducted 
campaign to sell the Senate his constitu- 
tional amendment “designed to prevent 
abuses of the power to make treaties and 
executive agreements.” When he introduced 
his original resolution (S. J. Res. 130) Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952, with the cosponsorship of 58 
other Senators, Mr. Bricker said one of his 
purposes was to stimulate discussion of a 
subject involving “incredibly complex issues 
of international and constitutional law.” 
Since then the matter has been argued in 
law journals and in congressional hearings, 
but it has received little attention in the 
forum of public opinion. As the discussion 
is still open, I offer what follows as a lay- 
man’s observations on its progress to date. 

But first a few paragraphs on what the dis- 
cussion is about. Article VI of the Constitu- 
tion reads that “the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States” and “all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” The Supreme 
Court—which, by the way, has never held a 
treaty unconstitutional—has ruled that “in 
cases of a conflict between an act of Congress 
and a treaty, each being equally the supreme 
law of the land, the last one in the date must 
prevail.” As the Constitution now stands, 
the President and “two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present and voting” (a minimum of 33) 
are vested with this important power, and of 
course might conceivably abuse it. 

The extent of that power was measured by 
John Foster Dulles last April 11 in an ad- 
dress to a regional meeting of the American 
Bar Association at Louisville, Ky.: 

“The treaty-making power is an extraordi- 
nary power, liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution, treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take pow- 
ers away from the Congress and give them 
to the President; they can take powers from 
the States and give them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to some international body, and 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

The problems posed by the supremacy of 
treaties have been debated periodically (and 
inconclusively) for 160 years. Mr. Bricker 
was moved to reopen the debate because re 
believed (with many others) that the State 
Department and the United Nations were 
promoting “new fashions in international 
law,” the basic premise of which was “that 
the relationship between citizens of the same 
government and between the individual and 
his government are appropriate subjects for 
negotiation, definition, and enforcement in 
multilateral treaties.” Mr. Bricker feared 
that “by a ruthless exercise of the treaty- 
making power, a President, with the support 
of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting, could revolutionize the relationship 
between the American people and their 
Government as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion.” Specifically, they might enact as 
treaty law the U. N. draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, some recommendations of the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
draft Covenant on Freedom of Information, 
all of which Mr. Bricker believed would de- 
stroy many of our cherished freedoms. 

OLD AND NEW BRICKER RESOLUTIONS 

Senate Joint Resolution 130, therefore, 
provided, in its most important sections, 
that— 

“1. No treaty or executive agreement shall 
be made respecting the rights of citizens of 
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the United States protected by this Consti- 
tution, or abridging or prohibiting the free 
exercise theréof. 

“2. No treaty or executive agreement shall 
vest in any international organization or in 
any foreign power any of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, or judicial powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Congress, the President 
and in the courts of the United States re- 
spectively.” 

During last year's hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee those sections were manhandled un- 
mercifully by spokesmen for the association 
of the bar of the city of New York. They 
showed that the respecting clause of section 
1 could be interpreted as invalidating con- 
ventional treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation. Although Senator BRICKER 
had asserted that to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief no treaty ever. made by the 
United States would be invalid under the 
language of section 2, they proved that the 
Government could not have delegated power 
under a dozen international agreements for 
dealing with disputes. After further and 
equally critical testimony by Acting Secre- 
tary of State David K. Bruce, the hearings 
were abruptly suspended. 

Mr. Bricker returned to the attack on 
January 7 of this year with a revised version 
of his resolution, cosponsored this time by 
no fewer than 63 Senators. (The number 
is now reported to be 68.) Sections 1 and 
2 now read: 

“1. A provision of a treaty which denies or 
abridges any right enumerated in this Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or effect. 

“2. No treaty shall authorize or permit any 
foreign power or any international organiza- 
tion to supervise, control, or adjudicate rights 
of citizens of the United States within the 
United States enumerated in this Constitu- 
tion or any other matter essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Bricker assured the Senators that he 
was introducing “the same joint resolution 
I introduced last year.” The new section 2 
is so different from the original, however, 
that it gives rise to a common-sense ques- 
tion. Why should we trust the new sec- 
tion 2? A constitutional amendment de- 
mands the most meticulously careful draft- 
ing. If Mr. Brickxer’s first attempt was so 
faulty as to require throwing it out and 
substituting a new one, what assurance do 
we have that the latter is any better? The 
New York City Bar Association is actually 
just as critical of the new section 2—for new 
reasons—as it was of the old one. 

THE QUESTION OF SENATORIAL. SPONSORSHIP 

What have the Senators who sponsored the 
original section 2 to say now? It is true 
that Mr. Bricker admitted candidly last year 
that “all of the reasons which have led me 
to introduce this joint resolution are not 
necessarily shared by every cosponsor.” Not 
a few of them, I want to believe, gave their 
names because, like Senators Tarr and SAL- 
TONSTALL, they wanted the subject examined. 
But this motive was not mentioned by those 
advocates of the resolution who made much 
of the argument that it had the “support of 
58 Senators.” This had the effect of in- 
timidating many opponents and deterring 
them from offering sincerely held objections. 
Senators could prevent the unethical use of 
their names by lending them more sparingly. 
Likewise, such restraint would save them 
from being charged with sponsoring dud 
legislation. 

SECTION 2 OF THE NEW RESOLUTION 


While section 1 of the new resolution 
might be considered harmless as being 
merely declaratory of existing law, section 2 
is quite unacceptable. I fear, for one thing, 
that its approval would destroy whatever 
prestige remains to the United Nations in 
this country. This is beyond the intention 
of Senator Bricker. Last February he as- 
sured his colleagues that this resolution was 


not an anti-United Nations measure. I do 
not question his disclaimer. But the dis- 
tressing fact must be faced that the most 
fanatical nationalists and U. N. haters have 
flocked to Mr. BRICKER’s banner. They 
would hail passage of section 2 as vindica- 
tion of all their charges against the U. N. 
They could be expected to make devastating 
use of such large-caliber ammunition in their 
determined drive to get the United States 
out of the U. N. and the U. N. out of the 
United States. 

Secondly, I believe that the new section 2 
is as loosely drafted as its predecessor. The 
New York Bar Association claims that it 
could be so interpreted as to prevent United 
States participation in any enforceable dis- 
armament program. It could impair our 
power to make agreements to deal with ag- 
gression, especially by embargoes. The 
United States would probably have to with- 
draw from the International Civil Aviation 
Authority and from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It probably could not sue in 
the International Court of Justice, nor use 
the Court under the provisions of the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. 

The most serious defect of section 2 is that 
under its language any real attempt to 
strengthen the United Nations would be- 
come unconstitutional. Yet President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Dulles, and Ambassador-to- 
the U. N. Lodge are all on record as advo- 
cating such a course. In his Denver address 
last December 11 to the National Council of 
Churches, Mr. Dulles called on his fellow 
citizens to take the lead in making the 
United Nations into a more effective instru- 
ment for achieving international order and 
justice. This it cannot do until it becomes 
capable of enforcing disarmament. The 
chances of disarmament may be growing 
ever more remote as the cold war is intensi- 
fied and atomic bombs are multiplied. But 
we cannot give up in an enterprise which 
Pope Pius XII has called of fundamental im- 
portance to world peace. Certainly we 
should not even run the risk of making all 
future efforts unconstitutional. 

I have already outlined in these pages 
(Catholics and revision of the U. N. Char- 
ter,” America, November 29, 1952), the world- 
wide movement to strengthen the United 
Nations by revising its charter under the 
terms of article 109, which permits a review 
conference in 1955 or 1956. It is very much 
to be feared that section 2 of the Bricker 
resolution would prevent any American ini- 
tiative with reference to the calling of that 
conference. And without that American 
leadership I see no hope of transforming the 
United Nations into a more effective instru- 
ment for achieving that international order 
and justice without which peace cannot 
prevail, 

I am writing these lines before Secretary 
Dulles divulges his opinion of the Bricker res- 
olution to the Senatorial subcommittee. 
The Louisville address already quoted is be- 
ing cited as proof that he favors that pro- 
posal. Qualifying remarks he made later in 
the same address lead me to doubt whether 
he does or not. However, of this much I 
am certain: Mr. Dulles cannot and will not 
support section 2 as it stands. 


New England Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Laurence F, Whitte- 
more, president, the New England Coun- 
cil, and Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., Febru- 
ary 11, 1953: 


The 50th anniversary of the Lowell Textile 
Institute comes at a time when New England 
is deeply conscious of the importance of its 
textile industry and is deeply concerned 
with its future. 

A year and a half ago the New England 
governors were instrumental in organizing 
an able committee to make an impartial 
report on the New England textile industry, 
which seemed to be approaching a state of 
emergency at that time. 

There is nothing in the report given the 
governors that indicates that we must recon- 
cile ourselves to the loss of the textile in- 
dustry. More than one-quarter of a million 
Yankees still look to the textile industry for 
their weekly pay check. And it would cost 
upward of $3 billion to replace our textile 
plants with other industrial instrumental- 
ities. The decision as to whether this indus- 
try stays or leaves New England must be 
made by the New England people themselves. 

While not entirely agreeing with all the 
recommendations of the committee, I must 
in fairness assert that its findings are largely 
based on carefully screened information, and 
that the challenge of the future can now be 
faced without further inquiry into the fun- 
damentals of the situation. 

This challenge, as I see it, is as old as com- 
petitive industry itself. New England can 
certainly retain its textile industries if all 
segments of our society are anxious enough 
to do so. 

The report states that the differentials in 
wage benefits between the North and the 
South are substantial. The committee also 
finds the workload greater in the South in 
some instances than in the North. If New 
England labor wishes to join the team to 
keep the industry here, it can do so by a 
gradual evening up of these two situations. 
The report shows that, plant and machinery- 
wise, New England management and owner- 
ship has sometimes been slow to replace old 
equipment with new. If management and 
ownership decide to continue in New Eng- 
land, they can surely do the same things in 
this respect that many of them have already 
done in the South. 

The report also indicates differences in 
community attitudes regarding taxation and 
things of that sort which are more fayor- 
able in the South than in the North. Cer- 
tainly the communities of New England, as 
well as the States, have every reason to go 
all out to keep an industry which accounts 
for 1 out of every 5 or 6 industrial jobs 
and about 1 in every 11 or 12 jobs of all kinds 
in New England. 

In the past the three important elements 
in the whole picture—community, manage- 
ment, labor—have been in conflict with each 
other instead of working together toward 
the solution to the problem. By this time 
we should be grown up enough in New Eng- 
land to realize that all segments of the com- 
munity must make cooperation their main 
objective. No good is accomplished by proof 
of lack of good faith on the part of either 
labor, management, or the community. Now 
is the time for joint effort. 

It does not seem necessary to dwell upon 
one matter set forth in the committee's re- 
port—that New England should do what it 
can to unionize the industry in the South. 
It is entirely up to southern workers to de- 
termine whether they will be union mem- 
bers or not. That is the American way of 
life. No section of the country should go 
out of its way to interfere with the free 
thinking of people in any other section. As 
a matter of fact, a suggestion from New 
England that southern textile labor should 
become more widely unionized will prob- 
ably do more to prevent such unionization 
than any other single thing. The South is 
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pretty anxious to retain what it has of the 
textile industry—and to attain more. 

The future of the New England textile 
industry rests on the ability of labor, man- 
agement, ownership, State and local govern- 
ment to work together. They must face up 
to the situation without fighting on all 
issues. There is already an indication that 
labor has shown a willingness to do its part. 
Now it is up to management, ownership, and 
State and local government to go forward 
in the spirit of cooperation, fair play, and 
earnestness in this great test of the New 
England way of life. To dodge the issue now 
is unworthy cf the New England tradition. 
That issue is clear. The time has come to 
attack, 

Meanwhile, I should like to turn back for 
a moment to the original dedicatory exer- 
cises held here in this building just 50 years 
ago. Among the notables participating in 
those exercises was Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
then president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There is a paragraph in Dr. 
Pritchett’s remarks which seems to be perti- 
nent to our further consideration of New 
England. On February 12, 1903, Dr. Pritchett 
said: 

“I have heard, once and again, a pessi- 
mistic note in which it is intimated that 
New England is willing to rest upon past 
glories; that for the future she will be con- 
tent to serve as the conscience of the Na- 
tion; that her chief contributions will con- 
sist ir furnishing education to the rest of 
the country, and the facilities of a good sum- 
mer climate to the inhabitants oz the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. I must confess that this sort 
of talk seems to me utterly unworthy of the 
New England spirit and the New England 
tradition.” 

I am sorry to have to report that even 
today there is still a residuum of that pes- 
simism about New England which Dr. 
Pritchett found 50 years ago—not only here 
at home but in other parts of ihe country 
and abroad as well. 

Only a month or so ago the London Econo- 
mist, commenting on President Eisenhower's 
appointment of Sinclair Weeks, of Boston, as 
Secretary of the United States Lepartment 
of Commerce, told its readers that Mr. 
Weeks, “comes from an area full of declining 
industries.” I should like to read you part 
of a letter which I, as president of the New 
England Council, have just dispatched to 
the editor of the London Economist. 

“On the basis of United States census 
figures, New England had in 1939 about 16,- 
000 manufacturing establishments which 
employed a little more than 1 million 
workers. In 1952, New England had 24,000 
manufacturing establishments with almost 
1,600,000 employees. 

“The value of products manufactured in 
New England in 1939 was about $4 billion. 
The product value of our industries this last 
year is estimated at approximately $15 
billion, 

“Total unemployment in New England in 
December 1952 was the highest in the re- 
gion’s 300-year-old history. It stood then at 
3,800,000—a gain of one-quarter million 
jobs since 1947 (which was a good year), and 
a gain of approximately 1 million jobs since 
1939 (also a good year). 

“And in 1952, the New Englanders, as 
compared with their neighbors throughout 
the Nation: Took home fatter pay envelopes; 
had 50 percent more cash in their savings ac- 
counts; spent more money at retail; carried 
more life insurance; owned more than their 
normal share of home phones, radios, and 
television sets; showed a higher percentage 
of home ownership. 

“And, although the New England States 
covered an area only half the size of Cali- 
fornia or one-quarter of Texas, the region’s 
financial institutions had assets running to a 
whopping $34 billion, about one-eighth of 
the entire Nation’s. 

“While it is quite true that New England's 
textile industries have been declining slowly 


and steadily for more than 40 years, the 
equally steady growth of our metalworking 
establishments has more than taken textile 
losses. New England’s metal-using indus- 
tries employed in 1952 some 645,000 workers, 
a gain of almost 350,000 over 1939. Textile 
employment last year averaged about 225,000 
workers as against 253,000 in 1939. And, of 
course, last year our textile manufacturers 
were suffering, as were Great Britain's from 
an international slump in this particular 
industry.” 

I am sure that you here today will agree 
with those of us of the New England Council 
that these facts vigorously and effectively 
contradict the view of the Economist that 
New England is “full of declining in- 
dustries.” In fact, they demonstrate just 
opposité—the region’s amazing capacity for 
adjustment to constant and accelerating 
change. 

I can think of no more fitting conclusion 
to these remarks than a further quotation 
from the address delivered here in Southwick 
Hall by Dr. Pritchett 50 years ago. He said: 

“There was never a period, either in the 
days of revolutionary agitation or in the 
busiest epoch of her mercantile develop- 
ment, when there lay before her a fair2r 
road to leadership than that which the 20th 
century points out. * 

“Let us look forward and not backward— 
toward the rising not toward the setting of 
the sun—so that, when the men of New Eng- 
land foregather at the dawn of the 21st 
century to estimate the fruits of the century 
behind them, they may rejoice that there 
still remains in the old home of the Puritans 
a full share of leadership—a leadership in 
intellectual and political progress, and in 
commercial and industrial progress as well.” 

What he said a half-century ago holds good 
for today. The New England of tomorrow 
will be what we make it. 

All we need is the will to win. 


Hospital’s Role: No Patient Pays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the following 
article from the New York Times: 


HospiTaL’s ROLE: No PATIENT Pays—THE 
Crry or HOPE, IN CALIFORNIA, FLOURISHES 
on Ipea or Duty To Assist FELLOW Man 


Duarte, CALIF., March 7.—Imagine a hos- 
pital whose first rule is: No patient shall pay 
his bill. 

The City of Hope is flourishing on just 
such a fantastic fiscal policy. In fact, in 40 
years the institution has grown from 2 tents 
on 5 dusty acres to a $10 million hospital 
and research center on landscaped grounds 
covering 75 acres. 

Only persons suffering from major dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease, 
leukemia—are accepted. None of the thou- 
sands of patients and ex-patients, some re- 
quiring years of treatment, ever has received 
a bill. 


So how does the institution, which plans - 


to spend $2,500,000 this year, stay in busi- 
ness? 

Forty percent of its money is donated by 
manufacturing associations, unions, and fra- 
ternal organizations. Sixty percent is raised 
by the City of Hope’s 205 chapters scattered 
throughout the Nation. These groups com- 
prise a total of nearly 200,000 average Amer- 
icans inspired with the humanitarian idea 
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behind the hospital: “You have an obliga- 
tion to help your fellow man.” 

Idealistic? The City of Hope is fortunate 
to have an executive director who knows how 
to put idealism to work. Vigorous 63-year- 
old Sam Golter is a dedicated man who 
readily admits “my life, my religion, my 
whole interest is the City of Hope. 


CANCER RESEARCH PUSHED 


Besides providing the best of care, the 
400-bed hospital conducts or plans research 
in each of the maladies it treats. A year 
ago it opened a cancer-research center under 
Dr. Riojun Kinosita, one of the world’s top 
tumor authorities. 

There are no race, creed, color, or national- 
ity restrictions at the City of Hope. If you 
are wealthy enough to pay the cost of a dis- 
ease, the hospital will refer you elsewhere. 
If your income is moderate, or less, you 
qualify for the understandably long waiting 
list. 


“We don’t want the patient to become 
pauperized by illness,” Mr. Golter says. “The 
City of Hope believes in preserving the family 
and the home.” 

If necessary, the hospital will help find 
jobs for members/of the patient’s family or 
perhaps arrange a visit with him. The hos- 
pital is not a charity institution. Actually, 
the word “charity” is forbidden. 

“We maintain the dignity of the patient, 
which is his American heritage,” Mr. Golter 
says. 

There are no wards at the City of Hope. 
Rooms have one, two, or three beds. Many 
rooms have television sets. Each bed has a 
pair of earphones through which patients 
mayelisten to classical or popular music and 
other programs piped from the public ad- 
dress center, called Station K-Hope. Pic- 
tures on the pastel-shaded walls are changed 
every month to provide variety. Meals are 
ordered from menus. 

If a patient needs glasses or dental care, 
oculists and dentists provide them. If he 
requires surgery, a psychologist conditions 
him. He is moved to the surgery building 
weeks before the operation so he may be- 
come acquainted with its doctors and nurses 
and patients who have undergone similar 
surgery. a 

MANY WANT TO STAY 

For convalescents there is an auditorium 
showing the latest movies free twice weekly: 
a chapel offering Jewish, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic services; an occupational- 
therapy building where patients even can 
make clothes for their children; a large 
library; and a cooperative shop owned and 
operated by patients. 

No wonder many of the patients don't want 
to leave. Often it’s necessary to prepare 
them psychologically to return to work. 

The staff includes 14 resident physicians 
and specialists and 85 others who donate 
their time or are paid for part-time services. 

The City of Hope was started in 1912 to 
help care for the many “consumptives” who 
came to southern California for the warm, 
dry climate. Some were penniless and col- 
lapsing on the streets. A group of citizens 
passed the hat, set up tents on the desert 
here and the City of Hope was born. 

The sanitarium struggled along, getting 
deeper in the red. Twenty-seven years ago 
it retained Mr. Golter for 3 months, free, to 
try to straighten its finances. This he did. 
He’s been here ever since—on salary—raising 
millions of dollars for the City of Hope with 
this simple sales talk: 

“You need to help others for a selfish 
reason. It gives you spiritual satisfaction. 
It nourishes your spirit.” 

It has produced amaz.ng results—a steady 
flow of dimes and dollars raised by the chap- 
ters from dances, dinners, and dues, and 
substantial contributions from interested or- 
ganizations. The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union donated a $300,000 
building. Thousands were raised at a recent 
telethon produced in Hollywood by film stars. 
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Actually, the institution’s financing is a 
tribute to the Jewish people. Jewish people 
founded the hospital. They have raised 85 
percent of the money. Yet only 40 percent 
of the patients are Jews. 

The board of directors is planning facilities 
for 700 patients, additional research, and 
eventually a postgraduate medical college. 
The number of out-patients gradually will 
be increased from 30 to 100 per day. 

And expanding with its physical facilities 
is the hospital's fascinating idea, which all 
staff members, patients, and visitors here 
feel: Man’s highest goal is to help his fellows. 

As one staff doctor said: “This idea has 
profound therapeutic value.” 


Communist Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years I have actively worked 
to expose the fact that communism is a 
cruel, heartless, barbaric, murderous, op- 
pressive, and ruthless philosophy dedi- 
cated to the destruction of liberty, free- 
dom, and morality, and to the establish- 
ment of a worldwide Communist dtcta- 
torship. 

For 2 years during the 1930’s I was 
State chairman of the American Legion's 
department of Americanism. Many of 
us who knew the facts at that time 
warned of the dangerous menace of com- 
munism to the institutions of freedom. 

Some well-meaning but misguided 
people called those of us who were fight- 
ing communism such names as “Red 
baiters,” “Fascists,” “warmongers,” and 
“un-Christian,.” By so doing, they aided 
and abetted to some extent the spread of 
communism, although probably unin- 
tentionally. Others, recognizing as we 
did, the dangers and menace of com- 
munism, joined with us to fight it. Not 
enough, however, joined in the fight, and 
that cruel, barbaric, nrurderous phi- 
losophy has extended its power until to- 
day its iron curtain has approximately 
one-third of the people of the world be- 
hind it, and shuts them off from liberty 
and freedom. The flag of the hammer 
and sickle flies over approximately one- 
third of the world’s surface and we are 
engaged now in a fight to the death to 
prevent any further spread of Commu- 
nist dictatorship throughout the earth. 

The Communists have now added to a 
long list of other atrocities a campaign 
of anti-Semitism. The Atlanta Jewish 
Community Council has taken notice of 
this Communist campaign of anti-Semi- 
tism which Russia and its satellites are 
now using as a political weapon. On 
February 26, 1953, the Atlanta Jewish 


Community Council unanimously adopt- - 


ed a resolution protesting this anti- 
Semitic campaign. The officers of that 
organization on March 5 forwarded to 
mre a copy of that resolution. I have 
requested unanimous consent to insert 
it in the Recorp, and pursuant to that 
unanimous consent I insert the resolu- 
tion herewith as a part of these remarks: 


The Atlanta Jewish Community Council, 
composed of delegates from all Jewish organi- 
zations in Atlanta, at its annual meeting held 
in the city of Atlanta, Ga., February 26, 1953, 
adopted unanimously the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Be it resolved, That we, the delegates to 
the delegate assembly of the Atlanta Jewish 
Community Council, in meeting assembled 
February 26, 1953, note, with a sense of horror 
and dismay, the campaign of vilification, 
slander, and hostility carried on by the Com- 
munist countries in Europe against the Jews 
of the world and especially against the Jews 
of Israel. 

“This anti-Semitic campaign generated by 
these Communist-dominated countries is a 
threat against free men everywhere. It is of 
vital concern to the future of all free people. 
It affects the interests and well-being of all 
democratic countries. 

“The use of anti-Semitism as a political 
weapon, by Communist countries, or any 
other country, is a direct challenge to the 
free world. It is a repetition of Hitler’s meth- 
ods which were directly responsible for the 
extermination of millions of Jews and ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of other peoples. 

“We protest, in the name of decency and 
humanity, and all that is precious to the 
lives of free men, against this outrageous ac- 
tion which endangers the safety, security, 
and very existence of innocent men, women, 
and children of the Jewish faith. 

“We protest against using the Jewish peo- 
ple as scapegoats and pawns by the masters 
of Communist-dominated countries in their 
struggles for party control and world domi- 
nation. 

“We protest further against the efforts of 
Soviet Russia and its satellites to isolate the 
people of Israel, and to intensify their efforts 
of isolating the Jews in their lands from the 
rest of the world. 

“We call upon the State Department of our 
country, and our delegates to the United 
Nations, to speak the voice of all our people 
in protest against this attack by the Com- 
munist-dominated countries against the good 
name of the Jews within their borders. 

“We call upon our delegates to the United 
Nations to be on the alert against any danger 
which may befall the Jewish people as a re- 
sult of these attacks, and to take the leader- 
ship in the United Nations in any program of 
assistance which may become necessary; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the United States Secretary of 
State, to our chief delegate to the United 
Nations, to Georgia’s Representatives in Con- 
gress, and copies sent to the daily press of 
Atlanta.” 

Sam E. Levy, 
President. 
BaRNEY MEDINTZ, 
Prestdent-Elect. 
Epwarb M, KAHN, 
Executive Director. 


Amendment of National Labor Relations 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted by the executive board of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor on 
February 22, 1953; 
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Whereas the National Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 provides for union- 
shop elections; and 

Whereas section 14 (b) of said act pro- 
vides: “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the execution or appli- 
cation of agreements requiring membership 
in a labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment in any State or Territory in which 
such execution or application is prohibited 
by State or Territorial law”; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Virginia 
has passed the so-called right-to-work law 
which prohibits union-shop contracts in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; and 

Whereas we are not advised that proposed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act include 
repeal of section 14 (b); and 

Whereas Congress has provided for union- 
shop contracts in the railway industry 
through the Railway Labor Act; and 

Whereas proposed amendments are pend- 
ing to provide for union shop contracts in 
the construction industry without conduct- 
ing any election: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor request 
the American Federation of Labor to propose 
an amendment to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act which will repeal section 14 (b) of 
said act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor request 
the American Federation of Labor to propose 
and fight for union-shop elections to be con- 
ducted in all States where interstate com- 
merce is involved; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all A. F. of L. unions in the State of 
Virginia and to all State federations of labor 
in the American Federation of Labor request- 
ing their support to the resolution. 

Adopted February 22, 1953. 

J. S. SMITE, 
President. 

I. C. WELSTED, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


I Told You So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, being 
only human, I enjoy being proved right. 
During the recent political campaign, I 
repeatedly told the voters the facts ap- 
pearing in the following article written 
by J. A. Livingston, which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of March 8, 1953: 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—"I suppose things 
will be easier now, sir.” 

A close adviser of President Eisenhower 
looked up from his newspaper. “What do 
you mean?” he asked the maid who was serv- 
ing him breakfast. 

“The paper, sir,” she said, and pointed to 
the headline about Stalin. 

“Well, how will that make things easier?” 

“Now that man is dead,” she replied, “we 
won’t have to worry any more about Russia.” 

At the White House the adviser learned 
that such sentiments were general—not 
among the President's associates—but 
throughout the country. 

In Wall Street, stock prices promptly 
slumped. Fast stock-market operators rea- 
scned that the contenders for Stalin’s power 
would be too busy with their own aspira- 
tions to get involved in a new foreign ag- 
gression. 
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In the commodity markets, cotton, wheat, 
hides, and cocoa declined. Lead receded half 
a cent a pound to 13 cents, but this was an 
international coincidence. Along with zinc, 
lead had been overcrowding world markets— 
so much so that western mine operators are 
demanding more tariff protection against 
imports. 

These expectations of economic relaxation 
are not shared by President Eisenhower and 
his associates. At his press conference on 
Thursday, the President pointed out that a 
change in the Kremlin does not necessarily 
mean a change in Russian policy. Russia 
works out a plan and follows it. Therefore, 
the United States and the free world must 
pursue a policy of definite watchfulness. By 
inference, President Eisenhower also has a 
plan and means to follow it. 

Nor are expectations of major tax cuts 
warranted by early tax returns. “Sure,” said 
a Treasury official, “you look at your personal 
tax payment this year and find it’s bigger 
than last year. Rates are higher. So, you 
assume that total United States tax receipts 
will be up. But then take a look at corpora- 
tion returns. They're not reassuring.” 


LESS OPTIMISM AT PENTAGON 


A glance verifies that Federal income taxes 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Corp. are 
$16,900,000 for 1952 versus $38,700,000 in 1951. 
Allied Chemical & Dye set aside $40,100,000 
for taxes versus $66,200,000 in 1951. National 
Lead $25,300,000 versus $36,600,000. And 
those are the rule, not the exceptions. They 
suggest that the 10-percent increase over fis- 
cal 1952 in corporation taxes that President 
Truman counted on for fiscal 1953 and 1954 
may prove to be overoptimistic. 

That means even greater prospective defi- 
cits, unless personal income returns are much 
higher than budgeted. And an attempt to 
cut spending may provoke the first real show- 
down between Eisenhower and Congress. 
Congressmen still insist that a balanced 
budget in the 1954 fiscal year is possible. 
Such hopes are not encouraged at the Pen- 
tagon these days. For, any substantial 
budget cuts must come out of defense. 
There’s no other place to find the ten billion 
needed to balance the Truman budget for 
1954. 

The hard facts of the budget are these. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, de- 
fense and foreign aid are put at 57.3 billion. 
To that must be added 11 billion for veter- 
ans’ expenses and interest on the debt. All 
other budgeted outlays come to $10.3 billion, 
or only 13 percent of the total (see chart). 

Offhand, $57 billion for defense and aid 
to allies seems like a reducible sum. But 
Pentagon officials, after nearly 2 months with 
the Truman figures, are thinking in terms 
of a few million in savings here and a few 
million there. 

The savings will be chiefly of the house- 
keeping variety—cutting maintenance out- 
lays on bases, reducing inventories, salvaging 
used parts for airplanes instead of buying 
new spares, shaving transfer travel, intro- 
ducing new office techniques. Such reduc- 
tions take time. They won't bulk large until 
the 1955 fiscal year. 

For immediate savings which would run 
into the billions, Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson would have to take big chunks out 
of major proceurement programs, such as air- 
craft, or tanks, or ships. And, argue Pentagon 
budgeteers, “We don’t have that kind of fat. 
We didn’t go hogwild in purchasing after 
Korea. We were even accused of taking a 
siesta. We scheduled for a gradual pull, hay- 
ing done so, it’s not easy to make major cuts 
without unbalancing the program.” 

If Congressmen insist that expenditures 
be substantially lower in fiscal 1954, and the 
Pentagon is right in its evaluation of its 
own program, then Eisenhower will have to 
fight to preserve this country’s level of mili- 
tary preparedness. That, regardless of who 
is in the Kremlin, 


Why Not Alaska, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
February 28 issue of the Sacramento Bee. 
I think this editorial aptly expresses 
the thoughts of many on the present 
strategy of administration leaders in 
handling the question of long-promised 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. Inas- 
much as the House is about to take up 
legislation granting statehood to Hawaii, 
I feel it of interest to the Members to 
ponder the reasons why there is not at 
the same time, offered with equal en- 
thusiasm by the new administration a 
bill granting statehood to Alaska. 


ALASKA FINDS SHE Is Nor Invirep To THE 
Party 

In the Republican platform adopted last 
summer in Chicago was this declaration: 

We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 

But the polar icecap is no thicker or colder 
than the complete official silence in Wash- 
ington regarding the statehood hopes of our 
great northern territory. 

It is so obvious to all observers as to make 
it hard to believe this silence is not pre- 
meditated and deliberate. 

The contrast with the official attitude 
toward Hawaii is not only striking. It is 
sensational. Alaska has been cast in the 
role of Cinderella; Hawaii is the star and 
beauty of the ball. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower took her 
to his bosom in his message on the state of 
the Union. 

Senator ROBERT A. Tarr placed her claim 
for immediate recognition high on the list of 
this congressional session’s legislative musts. 

But Alaska, if in the intervening months 
she had disappeared into the Bering Sea, 
could not be more forgotten. 

Yet both territories have petitioned Con- 
gress long and urgently for statehood. Bills 
to admit both to the Union have been passed 
by large majorities in the House only to 
get stymied in senatorial racial and political 
schisms. 

Of the two, Alaska is more important to 
our defense strategy. As the late air gen- 
eral, H. H. Arnold emphasized always: “Upon 
Alaska our future safety may well rest.” 

And as the London Times once pointed 
out: 

“An American standing on Cape Prince of 
Wales, on the Alaska mainland, can on a 
clear day look across to the coast of Siberia, 
54 miles across the Bering Strait, and, even 
more stimulating, a Soviet sentry can look 
back and watch the American.” 

That is a situation to keep well in mind. 

What has happened that Alaska, whose 
case is equally as good as Hawaii's, is getting 
the traditional oriental leper treatment in 
Washington? 

Is it because she sometimes commits so 
grievous an error as to vote the Democratic 
ticket? , 

It is a subject worthy of clarification at 
the President's next press conference. 


In addition to the editorial, Mr. Speak- 
er, from the Sacramento Bee, I also in- 
clude a recent editorial from the San 
Francisco Examiner. I feel the remarks 
of the Examiner to be significant, in view 
of the fact that it was a paper which 
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early supported the candidacy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
WHY NoT ALASKA, Too? 

President Eisenhower said in his second 
press conference that while he thinks Ha- 
walii is ready for statehood he does not be- 
lieve Alaska has proved its case for statehood. 

We think he is entirely right about Hawaii 
but we find it difficult to follow his reasoning 
about Alaska. 

We hope the Congress will agree with him 
about Hawaii and give prompt approval to 
the measure now pending to give this stra- 
tegically important Pacific island outpost its 
proper place in the American family of 
States. 3 

We frankly hope the Congress will do the 
same thing with respect to Alaska and that 
in the meantime President Eisenhower will 
reappraise the situation in the light of the 
vital military, economic, and political facts 
involved. 

The Hearst newspapers feel that there are 
two basic purposes to be served by the admis- 
sion to statehood of Hawaii and Alaska. 

One of these purposes is to give the people 
of the two great Territories the privileges and 
responsibilities of statehood, because they 
are morally entitled to something better than 
the second-class category of American citi- 
zenship to which they are relegated by the 
present policy. 

The other and more important purpose is 
that of national self-interest, which can only 
be fully served in the fleld of military secu- 
rity by statehood for Hawali and Alaska. 

America needs Alaska and Hawaii as full- 
fledged members of the family and is need- 
lessly and foolishly courting grave danger by 
withholding their rightful place in the fam- 
ily from them. 


Resolution of Virginia State Dairymen’s 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the Virginia 
State Dairymen’s Association at their 
46th annual convention in Richmond, 
Va. This resolution concerns a problem 
which is vital to the dairy farmers of 
Virginia and every other State which 
produces dairy products. I ask each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
to give this matter careful and attentive 
study. 

This country is committed to a high 
standard of living, to high wage rates, and to 
the maintenance of agricultural prices at 
levels which will protect the purchasing 
power of farmers and provide an income for 
agricultural producers on a reasonable parity 
with that of other groups. On many occa- 
sions price supports must be provided for 
agricultural commodities at levels which will 
be above the level of world prices. Unless 
imports are restricted during times when 
there are domestic surpluses and when do- 
mestic price-support levels are above world 
prices,. disastrous consequences may result. 
Price-support programs operated without 
adequate import controls will amount to 
little more than an attempt on the part of 
our Government to support world prices and 
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will invite the dumping of world surpluses 
at our door. 

The American dairy farmer is confronted 
with an alarming and ruinous flood of for- 
eign dairy products brought in under the 
guise of the so-called reciprocal-trade 
programs. 

Section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
permits imports to enter freely to the fullest 
extent that the domestic market can absorb 
them without injury. At the same time it 
provides an effective valve to regulate the 
flow at that level beyond which injury would 
otherwise result. 

It has been officially determined by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that unregulated dairy imports would impair 
the domestic dairy industry, interfere with 
the orderly storing and marketing of dairy 
products, or result in unnecessary expendi- 
tures under the price-support programs. It 
has been also officially determined by Con- 
gress that in the present emergency in inter- 
national affairs it is essential to the national 
security of this country to maintain an ade- 
quate domestic source of supply of such vital 
and essential foods as milk and buttermilk. 

Whereas section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act terminates June 30, 1953, the 
Virginia State Dairymen’s Association urges 
the reenactment of import-control legisla- 
tion such as that contained in section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act. 

W. J. BURLEE, Chairman. 
C. F. BLETCH. 

C. W. HOLDAWAY. 

H. H. HUFF. 

J. G. SEIBEL, 


America Must Stick to New Policy of Put- 
ting Its Faith in Those Oppressed by 
Communist Regimes and Not in the 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the 
following hard-headed article from Bar- 
ron’s, by John Chamberlain, formerly 
an editor and feature writer for Life and 
the Freeman. 

One of the gravest errors ever made 
by our Government people, under the 
never-ending hammering of Communist- 
inspired propaganda, was to underesti- 
mate the strength of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Now the same people are 
making the mistake of overestimating 
the strength of the Communist regime. 
Our best hope in the Pacific is to exploit 
and increase its weaknesses. No use- 
ful or workable deal can be made with 
them. We must encourage and help the 
free Chinese to overthrow their op- 
pressors from within. 

CoMMUNIST CONQUEST OF CHINA NEED Nor 
Be FINAL 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The initial response, both pro and con, to 
the President's bold decision to deneutralize 
Formosa quite generally missed the point. 
On the pro side the decision was. hailed 
with immoderate joy because it would un- 
leash Chiang Kai-shek to attack the Chinese 
mainland. The picture was one of a tiger 
let out of his cage. The antis countered 


with a jeer that talk about unleashing 
Chiang was drivel for the simple reason 
that the Nationalist Chinese just haven't 
got the sinews to stage anything bigger than 
a commando raid. Chiafig, said thé antis, 
is a tabby, not a tiger. 

Both types of response tended to reduce a 
great historic decision to the level of tactics, 
or immediate troop disposition, But the 
real significance of Eisenhower’s order to 
the Seventh Fleet to cease its political patrol 
of Formosa Strait is to be found not in the 
realm of tactics, or even of local strategy, 
but in the real of high policy. 

What the decision betokens basically is 
that Washington, after 20 years of paltering 
with the problem of international com- 
munism, has at last made a correct diagnosis 
of the nature of the enemy. He is recog- 
nized for being implacable, insatiable, dis- 
honest on principle, and unwilling to use a 
truce for anything beyond preparation for 
further violence against the capitalist world. 

Having made a correct disagnosis of the 
nature of the enemy, the Eisenhower govern- 
ment has proceeded to scrap old policies that 
were predicated on the mistaken Achesonian 
judgments. Containment has been thrown 
out of the window, for it has at last become 
recognized that a conspiracy of a thousand 
overlapping apparatuses of front organiza- 
tion, propaganda dupes, spy rings, and fifth- 
column devices can only be stopped by dis- 
ruption at the source, not by invocation of 
a cordon sanitaire. And the creation of 
static, defensive situations of strength, while 
necessary, is no longer reckoned as sufficient, 
for international communism is in part a 
seep-ge movement that flows around and 
between the strong points. 

When Dean Acheson said, in January of 
1950, that “no person could guarantee these 
areas” (meaning Korean and Formosa) 
against “military attack,” he invited a seep- 
age of Communist strength into Korea that 
no neighboring “situation of strength” in 
Japan, Okinawa, or the Philippines could 
halt by its mere existence. Such seepage 
can only be stopped by a policy of holding 
the threat of unknown and unforeseeable 
retaliation over the Communist world if it 
tries anything, anywhere. 

But communism, while it is above all a 
conspiracy with the energizing self-sanction 
of a crusading religion, is also a nation with 
a gigantic physical base that reaches from 
the Elbe in Germany to the China Sea, 
Soviet Russia fronts on two oceans and its 
interior lines mean that it can strike mili- 
tarily at will in either direction. Where 
Acheson's lawyer-like mind never could grasp 
the implications of this, Eisenhower, the 
military man, has grasped it at once. His 
government has been quick to recognize the 
principle of the interdependency of the Asi- 
atic and the European fronts. What affects 
Formosa affects France, and vice versa. The 
decision to free Chiang’s forces means in 
effect that Soviet Russia will have less time 
and energy to spend on Berlin and Vienna, 
or in training agents for Guatemala, India, 
and Siam. 

The interdependency of the fronts has 
been recognized by the Bolshevik high com- 
mand ever since the days of Lenin; it is a 
natural consequence of Russia’s heart-land 
position. But within the doctrine of inter- 
dependency the Soviets have given major 
emphasis to Asia ever since the failure of 
the German and Hungarian revolutions in 
1919. In dozens of theses written from the 
1920’s to the 1950’s the Bolsheviks have 
elaborated their basic strategy, which is to 
isolate and roll up the West by stimulating 
nationalist and then Communist revolutions 
throughout the great land mass of Asia. 
This does not mean that the United States 
can afford to neglect Europe: Bolshevism is 
quite capable of reversing a strategy over- 
night. But it does mean that we must know 
a Bolshevik priority for what it is and make 
the effort to counter it with a dynamic policy 
of our own. 
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Since the Soviet far eastern policy has 
achieved its most effective expression in 
the Chinese revolution, and since a strong 
Peiping commynism woyld eventually qomi- 
iat Reha og the most ja pan thing 
we could possibly do in Asia today would 
be to stop this revolution and get it rolling 
in reverse. Whether Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalist Chinese are strong enough to 
accomplish a reversal of Mao Tse-tung’s 
revolution is a nice question. But the main 
point is that Chiang Kai-shek and his 500,- 
000 soldiers are all that we have: there is 
no palpable “third force” in China. The de- 
cision to use Chiang is a faute de mieux prop- 
osition, and it should be accepted without il- 
lusions. But if anything is to be done about 
reversing the Chinese revolution in this 
generation we must work with what is avail- 
able. This means letting Chiang do what 
he can and giving him speedily the same 
sort of material aid that the “neutral” Rus- 
sians extended to Mao Tse-tung during his 
postwar struggle for power—and at least 
such moral aid as repudiating the Acheson- 
Jessup 1949 white paper. 

John Foster Dulles has assured the British 
that the United States has no plans for a 
full-scale attack on the mainland of China 
or a naval blockade of the China coast. But 
for that matter Soviet Russia never had any 
plans of its own for full-scale intervention in 
China or a blockade of the West during all 
the years it was stimulating Mao to activity. 
In fearing that the United States might be- 
come involved and bogged down in full- 
scale war in Asia by its recent action, the 
British are thinking in terms-of officially de- 
clared wars between nationalist powers, not 
struggles between international and uni- 
versalist faiths. It is the libertarian faith 
that hopes to win China and Asia, not any 
nationalist power. And the libertarian faith 
can counter the Communist faith by the vol- 
unteer means appropriate to all the historic 
struggles between rival religious attitudes. 

This does not mean that our new course 
is riskless. The Bear certainly has the di- 
visions. But if numbers of planes and in- 
fantry divisions and proximity to the ter- 
rain were all that counted, the Russians 
would hardly need prodding to throw us 
out of Korea and Japan tomorrow. Japan 
has no army, the old British Indian Army 
is gone, and the American, European, and 
Korean defense forces are far outnumbered 
by those of the Russians. and their satel- 
lites. Something besides manpower is stay- 
ing the Communist hand, and the only 
logical assumption is that it is the threat 
of the big war and the concomitant big 
atomic bang, plus the potentialities of 
American production. If these are what pro- 
tects us, there is no more danger in giving 
Chiang the go-ahead signal than there is 
in standing pat in the deep trenches of 
Korea. 

Eisenhower is a soldier. In his younger 
days he certainly digested the staff school 
axiom that “passivity of mind is the greatest 
military menace.” This goes for cold war 
as well as for hot war. He has also most 
certainly absorbed the military maxim that 
the “principle of the objective” must not 
be diffuse. If the clear objective is to stop 
and turn back the Communist revolutionary 
tide, the means must be willed, even at the 
risk of war. And since the means include 
making use of whatever allies we can find 
on the spot in Asia, the decision on the 7th 
Fleet was inevitable. 

When MacArthur was forced back to Aus- 
tralia, he stood where Chiang Kai-shek 
stands today. Instead of resting on the de- 
fensive in Australia, MacArthur resolved to 
carry the fight to the enemy with what little 
strength he had. Chiang has only 100,000 
soldiers who are trained and equipped for 
combat. He has hardly a dozen landing craft 
with which to negotiate the 90-odd miles of 
Formosa Strait. His airpower is limited to 
obsolescent planes that would stand no 
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chance in battle against Soviet Jets. His 
navy consists of a destroyer, six destroyer 
escorts, and a few smaller units. The guer- 
rillas who adhere to his standard on the 
mainland have largely gone into hiding, fad- 
ing back impassively into the passive masses, 
But just as MacArthur found shoestring ways 
and means of throwing the Japanese off 
balance in New Guinea, so Chiang has suf- 
ficient strength to do something practical 
to annoy the Red Chinese and divert them 
from complete concentration on Korea and 
positive intervention in Indochina. 

The distance between Formosa and the 
Chinese mainland is far wider than the 
Straits of Dover, and for 6 months of the 
year it is a fairly treacherous stretch of 
water. But Chiang’s troops still hold the 
Pescadores, Quemoy, and many other islands 
hugging the Chinese coast, and commando 
raids can be stepped up as fast as American 
material can be made available. The re- 
quirements of Korea, Indochina, and our 
European allies being what they are, this 
does not mean a dangerously effective com- 
mando program tomorrow. But small raids 
carried on in conjunction with locally con- 
ducted psychological warfare can do much 
to spread confusion on the Chinese main- 
land, and that is very important at this pre- 
cise moment in history. 

All revolutions go by stages, And once the 
power has been seized, completing the first 
revolutionary stage is quick and easy. In 
China this first stage—the ‘“nod-head, 
shake-head, chop-head” stage—is finished. 
The open dissidents have been sentenced by 
the “people’s courts” and murdered, the 
landowning peasants who sowed more than 
60 pounds of seed rice annually have been 
liquidated as “wealthy farmers.” The bigger 
landlords who rented out their acres are 
dead, the good earth has been divided to the 
point of endemic famine for everybody. In 
the cities wealth has been confiscated, or 
made to work in harness for the revolution. 
And “brain washing” goes on. 

The Communists, then, have taken China. 
But the second stage of a revolution is, of 
necessity, long and arduous. With no more 
wealth to be divided, easy victories are no 
longer posisble. A backtracking on revolu- 
tionary purity may be necessary to stimulate 
production, as was the case during the 
N. E. P. period in Russia. The consolidation 
of a revolution takes a long time, and ordi- 
narily is not achieved until the older gen- 
eration is dead. 

To complicate matters in China for the 
Communists, the multi-lingual population 
is 80 percent illiterate. This means that 
people cannot be “inculcated” by use of the 
written word; a Chinese Ministry of public 
enlightment has little to work on or with. 
Gossip plays a great part in the relaying 
of information in China; as Gen. Albert 
Wedemeyer has put it, the country is a 
“rumor factory.” And, since the family and 
the villages are still the basic social units in 
China, gossip tends to take on an individual- 
istic, antistatist coloration (“government is 
more terrible than tigers”) as it goes from 
hearth to hearth. It cannot be controlled 
and directed by a central authority in a 
nation that has no center. 

All of which gives Chiang his opportunity. 
Once it dawns on the average Chinese family 
that the revolution is not over, that Chiang 
Kai-shek has the sanction of the United 
States to continue his struggle without hin- 
drance, the rumor factory will begin to work. 
Small coastal raids will become magnified 
into huge landings as news of them travels 
to the interior. If Chiang’s admittedly tiny 
navy can do something to halt the coastwise 
junk traffic—and possibly a larger vessel on 
occasion—in Formosa Strait, the burden on 
commerce may loom as a blockade when 
news of it reaches an inland village. 

This sort of thing could hardly stay the 
Chinese Communist revolution forever. But 
it can do much to interfere with its progres- 


sion in the next phase of history. And it 
is the next phase of history with which the 
Eisenhower government has to contend, As 
David Lawrence has said, it isn’t necessary 
to cross all the bridges at once. It is suffi- 
cient to the moment that we have crossed 
the first bridge. The days of intellectual 
retreat, of “paralyzed tension,” of spiritual 
prostration before the Communist conspir- 
acy, are over, and all else will follow in due 
time. 


Chillicothe: Ohio’s First Capital 
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Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing it was my pleasure along with other 
Ohioans and our friends from many 
other States to welcome to our Nation’s 
Capitol the two couriers from Chilli- 
cothe—the first capital of the State of 
Ohio. These couriers, Mr. George 
Murphy, representing Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, and Mr. Don Strausbaugh, 
representing Colonel Huntington, re- 
enacted one of the most famous inci- 
dents in Ohio history—the horseback 
ride of Thomas Worthington in 1802 
from Chillicothe to Washington to pe- 
tition the President and the Congress to 
admit Ohio as the 17th State of the Fed- 
eral Union of States. I am happy to 
again report to the House concerning 
this memorable occasion. 

Chillicothe, the first capital of the 
State of Ohio, is the county seat of Ross 
County, Ohio, one of the nine great 
counties I have the honor and privilege 
to represent in the United States Con- 
gress. 

May I digress for a moment to remind 
the House that Chillicothe is the boy- 
hood home of our distinguished and be- 
loved Parliamentarian, Mr. Lewis Desch- 
ler, the man who has served as Par- 
liamentarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a longer period than any 
other person in the history of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Chillicothe is a lovely city of some 
25,000 population, located in a fine agri- 
cultural area in the Scioto Valley of 
Ohio, one of the great agricultural areas 
of our Nation. 

This city is especially rich in histori- 
cal background for here was started the 
legislative and judicial processes which 
resulted in the official formation of the 
great State of Ohio. 

When the Ordinance of 1787 was for- 
mally put into operation on July 17, 1788, 
the capital of the Northwest Territory 
was established at Marietta. The capi- 
tal of the Territory remained at Marietta 
until 1800, when it was moved by a con- 
gressional act of May 7, 1800, to Chilli- 
cothe. 

Chillicothe continued to be the capital 
of the Northwest Territory until Ohio 
became a State in 1803 and continued 
to be the capital of the State of Ohio 
until October 1816 except for a period 
of about 2 years from 1810-12—during 
which time Zanesville was the capital. 
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The First General Assembly of the 
Northwest Territory was held in Cin- 
cinnati, September 16 to December 19, 
1799, at which William Henry Harrison, 
then acting as secretary of the Territory, 
was elected a delegate to Congress. 
Charles William Byrd succeeded Mr. 
Harrison as secretary. 

The Second General Assembly of the 
Northwest Territory met in Chillicothe, 
November 23, 1801, and continued in 
session until January 23, 1802. On April 
30, 1802, an act was passed by Congress 
authorizing the formation of a State 
government for Ohio and on November 
1, 1802, the first constitutional conven- 
tion assembled in Chillicothe, and in the 
following words adopted a constitution 
for Ohio: 

We, the people of the eastern division of 
the territory northwest of the River Ohio, 
* * * do ordain and establish the following 
constitution or form of government, and do 
mutually agree with each other to form 
ourselves into a free anc independent State 
b> the name of the State of Ohio. 


The constitution provided for the first 
election of a Governor, members of the 
general assembly, anc county and State 
officials, to be held in each county of the 
State of Ohio on the second Tuesday of 
January i803. 

The following counties were in exist- 
ence at that time—Adams, Belmont, 
Clermont, Fairfield, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Ross, Trumbull, and Washington. 

The constitutional convention con- 
cluded its work on November 29, 1802, 
and on that date appointed Thomas 
Worthington an agent to carry a copy of 
the original constitution to Congress. 

Mr. Worthington set out from Chilli- 
cothe on horseback the morning of De- 
cember 7, 1802, accompanied by Colonel 
Huntington, and it is recorded in his 
diary that he arrived in Georgetown on 
the evening of December 19, having spent 
13 days on this trip of approximately 426 
rook and averaging about 33 miles per 

ay. 

On the 20th of December Worthing- 


` ton’s diary records that he called to see 


President Jefferson—by his request—and 
took lodgings with a Mr. Bunch in the 
Town House. He records that— 

Messrs. Macon, Breckenridge, Nicholson, 
Alston, and Winn board at the same house. 
Find the members very friendly and disposed 
to do all they can for the State of Ohio. 


It is probable that the Mr. Macon 
referred to by Mr. Worthington was Na- 
thaniel Macon, of North Carolina, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives from 
1801 to 1807. 

Mr. Worthington further recorded in 
his diary that— 

On December 21 nothing of consequence 


` was done in Congress. 


December 22: Made a communication to 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
stitution and Ordinances from the State of 
Ohio, also the address referred to a com- 
mittee. 

December 23: Dined with the President 
and his two daughters. 

Friday, December 31: Called to see the 
President. 

Monday, January 10: Dined with Mr. Gid- 
eon Granger (Postmaster General). 

Thursday, January 13: This day raining, 
dined with Mr. Jefferson, spent the evening 
at General Dearborn’s (Secretary of War). 
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Friday, January 21, 1803: The weather 
since Monday very cold and windy, this day 
dined with Mr. Madison; Mrs. Washington 
from Berkeley there. 

Sunday, January 23: dined at Mr. Galla- 
tin’s (Secretary of Treasury); T. Paine in 
company. 

Friday, January 28: Sent by Mr. F. Peyton 
yesterday a letter to Bushrod Washington in 
which a receipt for his tax was enclosed, re- 
quested he might pay the amount to Mr. 
Peyton. 

Tuesday, February 1: Received letters from 
home informing me of my election to the 
United States Senate. 


Worthington left Georgetown on 
March 2d, traveled by way of Shep- 
herdstown ‘and Charlestown, and arrived 
home—Chillicothe—on the evening of 
March 15, 1803. 

Thomas Worthington’s diary of his 
trip to Washington as recorded in his 
Memorandum book shows how thor- 
oughly he canvassed the officials in 
Washington concerning Ohio’s state- 
hood. 

He had seen President Jefferson on 
four occasions, two of them dinner en- 
gagements. He had dined with James 
Madison, Secretary of State, and with 
the Secretaries of War, and Treasury, 
and, with the Postmaster General. 

In addition, he had been boarding at 
the same house with the Speaker and 
four other Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Thomas Worthington, like many of 
Chillicothe’s early settlers, was a Vir- 
ginian. He was born in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Va—now West Virginia—and be- 
cause of his close friendship with Presi- 
dent Jefferson and other officials in 
Washington he was the ideal emissary to 
plead Ohio’s case for admission to state- 
hood. 

His service as a member of the first 
Territorial Legislature, his two terms as 
United States Senator from Ohio, and 
Service as a member of the Ohio General 
Assembly and two terms as Governor 
makes Thomas Worthington Chili- 
cothe’s most famous citizen. 

Chillicothe, Ohio’s first capital, may 
soon become the capital of a newly de- 
veloping industrial empire. 

The establishing of the new United 
States Government atomic-energy plant, 
27 miles south of the city, and other pro- 
posed private industrial developments in 
the Scioto Valley area give promise of 
again making Chillicothe the most im- 
portant city in southeastern Ohio. 

I am indeed glad to call the attention 
of my colleagues to this important city 
of the great district I have the nonor to 
represent here. 


Modern Shortcut to Statesmanship 
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HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1953 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing article by Malvina Lindsay from 
the Washington Post of March 7, 1953: 
MODERN SHORTCUT TO STATESMANSHIP 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Tenderfoot Congressman Plodd was down- 
cast. “My constituents,” he told me, “think 
I'm a dud. I'm not on television. I'm not 
on the front pages. What on earth, they ask, 
am I doing?” 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m working 14 hours a day doing voters’ 
errands, preparing legislation, sitting in on 
hear: 

“Come with me,” I interrupted. 

At the office of my public-relations coun- 
selor, Dr. Gulliver Shrugg, operator of 
Shrugg’s specter and spy service, I explained 
Congressman Piodd’s predicament. 

“We've got to move fast,” said Dr. Shrugg 
briskly. “Nine weeks of Congress already 
gone. Now, then, Congressman, what state- 
ment have you issued on what will happen jn 
Russia under Malenkov?” 

“Why-er, none; I would only be guessing.” 

“Who isn’t? You must get into print im- 
mediately forecasting a bloody fight for 
power between him and—well, anybody.” 

“But that’s dangerous. It would only help 
to solidify Kremlin power and antagonize the 
Russian people.” 

“You don’t get the pitch, Plodd. I'll fix you 
up something and find a plant for it. Now, 
then, haye you publicly warned Anthony 
Eden?” 

“What about?” 

“That he needn't have come here to un- 
load any of his Socialistic tweeds and Scotch 
on us. That he should go home and dena- 
tionalize coal, hang Bevan, wear his hom- 
burg more at an Ike angle—oh anything. 
Don’t let him get out of town without letting 
your home State know you're on the job.” 

“But sir——” 

“Have you warned France lately about any- 
thing? Or Italy? Or India—now that’s a 
good one to warn.” 

“What about warning America?” 

Dr. Shrugg gave the Congressman a pity- 
ing glance, “I wonder how you ever got 
elected, Plodd. Now what investigating com- 
mittee are you on?’ 

“Well-er, none exactly.” 

“Should have pulled your wires better. 
What chance of getting some hot investiga- 
tions started in the committees you’re on?” 

“They're all pretty busy on legislation———” 

“Nonsense. Times have changed, Plodd. 


` People won’t buy you at the ballot box unless 


you're on the tip of their tongues. You've 
got to make your name as familiar in your 
State as Smirk’s toothpaste. You've got to 
make some hot news, demand some inves- 
tigations.” 

“How can I? The communism field seems 
to be cornered.” 

“There’s modern art, music, the new re- 
vised Bible, all sorts of things people get 
emotional about. You see, Congressman, 
there’s a reaction against all this new stuff 
and you ought to get in on it.” 

“Does that include television, jet airplanes, 
electric dishwashers——” 

“Of course not. However, your best bet 
is to investigate, or at least expose some 
individuals.” 

“What individuals?” 

“That depends on what your informers 
dig up. I assume you're well staffed.” 

“I have none.” 

Dr. Shrugg controlled himself with diffi- 
culty. “Just what did you come to Wash- 
ington to do?” 

“To legislate—I suppose. Besides, it takes 
all my money to pay an office force.” 

“Turn 'em into investigators. And get a 
few pros. My service will fix you up. Why 
man, the ordinary person, let alone a Con- 
gressman, has to have at least one confi- 
dential informer these days.” 

Congressman Plodd looked disco 
“It’s very complicated—this business of 
serving one’s country.” 
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“rit simplify it for you,” assured Dr. 
Shrugg. “Until you get your investigative 
setup you can keep a running fire of speeches 
and statements going.” 

“Allright. I'd like to issue a statement in 
behalf of ——” 

“Never,” interrupted Dr. Shrugg, “issue a 
statement in behalf of anything—only 
against something, preferably somebody. If 
you don't have any evidence against your 
victim, merely refer to him or her as a 
‘questionable indiyidual.’ When not pro- 
tected by congressional immunity, change 
this to ‘controversial person.’ ” 

“I'm afraid I’ve chosen the wrong business, 
Dr. Shrugg.” 

“Not at all. You'll get the hang of it, with 
my help. In the meantime, of course, you 
will be loudly and constantly demanding a 
cut in taxes.” 

“But I don’t think taxes should be cut 
until——” 

“I give up, Plodd,” exclaimed Dr. Shrugg, 
sinking back in his chair. “You'd better 
leave the running of the country to the pros,” 


Accept the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I include 
an address given by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, of West Orange, N. J., be- 
fore the Great Lakes Shrine Association 
in Milwaukee, on February 28, 1953: 


ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE 


For several years I have looked forward to 
attending the business meetings and cere- 
monial sessions of this important segment 
of the Shrine of North America, an organ- 
ization composed of Masons and Shriners who 
are committed to the support of the basic 
principles that made our country great. 

The Great Lakes Shrine Association, com- 
prised as it is of 21 temples, embracing the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
anc Wisconsin, has a membership of 136,000, 
made up of the topflight citizens of this 
important area of the United States. I was 
complimented when your president, illus- 
trious Sir Wayne E. H. Young, past potentate 
of Saladin Temple, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
asked me almost a year ago to speak to you 
today on the subject of Americanism. I can 
think of no subject more important to keep 
alive, if we are to preserve what we have, 
and eventually improve it, than a rededica- 
tion to the basic principles of Americanism. 

In the last few years, loyalty to flag, to 
country, to our way of life, and to our cher- 
ished institutions has been discounted and 
often jeered at by so-called liberals. 

This should disturb every American worthy 
of his great heritage. It should especially 
concern Freemasons and Shriners inasmuch 
as men of our belief and members of our 
fraternity had so much to do with founding 
our way of life. 

“After what I owe God, nothing should 
be more dear or more sacred than the love 
and respect I owe to my country,” said De- 
Thou, the French historian, 280 years ago. 

The doctrines that prompted our afilia- 
tion with our fraternity are those upon which 
our country rests. The foundation of our 
way of life and of every institution of free- 
men is faith in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The thesis of our craft is the Golden 
Rule. To worship God as conscience dic- 
tates is our common statute. We must live 
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by its concept if we are to live as freemen. 
We must defend that thesis with our lives, 
if necessary, as our forefathers did. With- 
out faith in the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, every disillusionment resolves into de- 
spair and decay. 

Communism, a godless ideology, seeks to 
destroy the basic principles upon which our 
way of life and our fraternity are founded by 
substituting belief in the Kremlin for belief 
in God. 

The Communists realize that millions of 
God-fearing Masons throughout the world 
are a threat to their atheistic philosophy. 
You and I and millions of others like 
us must make that threat a reality. Our loy- 
alty to the principles of our order and to 
mankind must guide us in our every effort 
to keep their atheistic propaganda from un- 
dermining our freedoms. We must coura- 
geously face the enemy with a solidarity 
heretofore unknown, lest he divide and de- 
stroy us. 

He has infiltrated most, if not all, depart- 
ments of our Federal Government. He has 
infiltrated our schools, our colleges, and our 
labor organizations. He has infiltrated our 
churches. It would appear that he for- 
mulated the policies of our State Depart- 
ment which resulted in turning free China 
into a hostile camp and produced the war in 
Korea. The Voice of America, paid for by 
American taxpayers, appears, from time to 
time, to be the Voice of the Soviet. 

The Soviet has dumped her spies and 
sneaks into every country of the world. She 
has invaded lands that had hoped to recover 
from the affliction of two World Wars. In 
less than a decade she has, without mercy, 
taken control of and enslaved more than 
600 million persons and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

She sneers that hers is the democratic 
form of government, yet tortures and purges 
her subjects when they dare challenge her 
chicanery. She has subdued the spirit of 
her own people and those of her satellites. 

Bereft of faith in God, she exercises her 
tryanny, unrestrained by the dictate of the 
Golden Rule. Her pattern is to impose upon 
an oppressed people the fallacy that religion 
intercepts man’s progress and the common 
good. The atheistic philosophy of subordi- 
nation is promulgated among the youth in 
the hope that as they grow into manhood 
they will blindly accept the Communist delu- 
sion as the road to freedom and gracious 
living. 

We are engaged in a cold war with an 
enemy skilled in the use of every psychologi- 
cal weapon, who scornfully questions our 
right to resist the stupid puppets it has 
driven into aggressive invasion. 

This tyrannical force is aware that man 
instinctively craves freedom. Realizing that 
this instinct may eventually overthrow his 
dictatorship, he subjugates individualism, 
engenders hatred of democratic nations and 
institutions for the purpose of keeping the 
people divided and weak. 

Ours is the firm belief in the right of the 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Such was the philosophy of our 
Founding Fathers. This philosophy springs 
from the rights reserved to the people, for 
we look upon government as the servant, not 
the master of the citizens. 

We cannot vacillate in our attitude toward 
subversive conduct of those in charge of our 
security. We must heed the admonition of 
the father of our country who, on April 30, 
1777, said, “Put none but Americans on 
guard”. 

This is a great moment in the histoty of 
the world. It is important not only to us as 
individuals, but to posterity that the despots 
be frustrated in their wickedness. This is 
one of our responsibilities and we cannot 
avoid it. If we are worthy of our heritage, 
we will accept the challenge and discharge 
that responsibility. 


Promotion Policy of the Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Department of the Army 
in response to my suggestion that the 
promotion policy be overhauled and 
closely supervised: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 

Washington, D. C., March 3, 1953. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. LANE: The Secretary of Defense 
has requested that I reply to your letter of 
February 4, 1953, in which you requested a 
statement and clarification of the Army’s 
promotion policy with respect to enlisted 
personnel, 

During periods of expansion, authority for 
the temporary promotion of enlisted person- 
nel is delegated to subordinate commanders. 
Company or comparable unit commanders 
are authorized to promote personnel to the 
grade of corporal. Promotions to the other 
noncommissioned officer grades are effected 
by commanders of regiments or separate 
battalions. 

Appropriated funds available to the Army 
for the pay of enlisted personnel are not suf- 
ficient to permit promotion to fill all grade 
vacancies in the organizational tables. As a 
result, over 100,000 noncommissioned officer 
grade vacancies either are occupied by indi- 
viduals of lower rank or are not filled. 

This situation was aggravated further by 
a change in plans during the last half of fis- 
cal year 1952 which required the Army to re- 
duce its strength. In spite of numerous re- 
lease programs, the Army entered fiscal year 
1953 with considerably more individuals in 
certain enlisted grades than were provided 
for by the Defense Appropriation Act for 
1953, In an attempt to live within the funds 
available, a temporary understrength in the 
higher noncommissioned officer grades has 
been maintained until the overages described 
above could be eliminated by attrition and 
other losses, and until it could be deter- 
mined that sufficient funds were available for 
the balance of this fiscal year. This positive 
action has been necessitated by budgetary 
considerations and has in no way reduced the 
requirements which exist for the leadership 
of experienced and qualified noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Accordingly, to provide an equitable dis- 
tribution of promotion opportunities to all 
commands and to preclude promotions in ex- 
cess of budgetary limitations, it is necessary 
for the Department of the Army to maintain 
centralized control of the numbers of enlisted 
personnel promoted. This is accomplished 
by the issuance of a monthly promotion au- 
thorization to each major command. These 
authorizations are based upon available 
funds and the relative understrength in each 
grade within each command. For example, a 
command which is 25 percent understrength 
in a grade receives a proportionately larger 
authorization for promotion to that grade 
than a command which is only 15 percent 
understrength in the same grade. 

Under current regulations enlisted per- 
sonnel advance from the grade of private, 
E-1, to the grade of private, E-2, upon com- 
pletion of 4 months’ service. Subsequent 


promotions are based upon eligibility under ' 


the criteria outlined in the attached direc- 
tive, the existence of vacancies and promo- 
tion authorizations, and the recommenda- 
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tions of immediate commanders. Please 
note that the eligibility criteria for promo- 
tion in forward area combat units in Korea 
are substantially lower than those applicable 
to promotion in other units. These criteria 
apply to all enlisted personnel on active 
duty regardless of their component. 

Unit commanders are responsible for the 
efficient and successful operation of their 
units and the accomplishment of the mis- 
sions assigned. It is inconceivable that a 


. commander would willfully disregard com- 


petency of his personnel in their assignment 
or promotion. In the event that errors in 
judgment lead to the promotion of unquali- 
fied personnel, or if enlisted personnel are 
assigned to duties for which they are not 
completely qualified, the commanders con- 
cerned have sufficient authority to correct 
such conditions when discovered. 

The Army’s promotion system is the sub- 
ject of constant study and review. . The rec- 
ommendations of commanders are solicited 
and considered prior to any major revision 
ot the system. Most of the criticisms of the 
Army enlisted promotion system which have 
come to the attention of the Department of 
the Army have been predicated on the fact 
that qualified enlisted personnel, perform- 
ing satisfactorily in positions for which 
higher grades are authorized, cannot be 
promoted because promotion authorizations, 
which are controlled by the availability of 
appropriated funds, are not of sufficient 
magnitude. 

Since the first of this calendar year, the 
Army has been able to increase consider- 
ably the number of enlisted promotions 
above the grade of private, E-2. Over 56 
percent of these promotions were made to 
the noncommissioned officer grades. Con- 
tinuation of this capability should alleviate 
to a larger degree the conditions to which 
you referred in your letter. 

It has been a pleasure to have had the 
opportunity of looking into this matter for 
you, and if I may be of further service to you 
at any time in the future, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. YOUNG, 
r Special Assistant. 


Decline in Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
James E. Roper from the Washington 
Star of March 8, 1953: 

CATTLE CRISIS EASED WITHOUT SUPPORT OF 

Prices, BENSON SaysS—2-YEAR DECLINE 

CHECKED WITHIN MONTH, SECRETARY DE- 


(By James E. Roper) 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson proudly 
reported last night that he has checked a 
2-year decline in cattle prices—and without 
Government financial aid. 

Secretary Benson said he helped end OPS 
price ceilings and cattle grading rules, had 
started a program for greater beef consump- 
tion, encouraged farmers to market their 
animals in a more orderly manner, and 
formed a cattle advisory committee to study 
the situation further. 

“Within 30 days after taking office,” he said 
in a press statement, “we had checked the 
price decline that had been underway for 
almost 2 years.” 
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SALE TO CANADIANS HELPS 


Secretary Benson got help from an unex- 
pected market development—the sale of 
about 25 loads of slaughter steers and heifers 
to Canadian packers. The sale, made 
through the Chicago market last week, re- 
versed the usual fiow of Canadian cattle 
into the United States. The Canadian buy- 
ers presumably were attracted by American 
prices. 

The Associated Press reported cattle offer- 
ings on the Chicago market last week were 
50 percent larger than a year earlier, with 
almost all prices, especially on heifers, being 
marked down. The Agriculture Department 
said the problem of lower cattle prices was 
inherited by the present administration, 


ORDERLY MARKETING CITED 


“We found little being done or planned 
(by the Democrats) to check the costly de- 
cline,” said Secretary Benson, adding that 
within 14 days after the Republicans took 
over, President Eisenhower abolished OPS 
price controls on meat and compulsory grad-, 
ing of cattle. 

Then retail prices fell, Secretary Benson 
said, and some stores in the first 8 weeks of 
this year sold up to 50 percent more meat 
than a year earlier. 

“The increase in sales volume,” Secretary 
Benson said, “plus the cattlemen’s adoption 
of orderly marketing, quickly firmed up the 
price situation. * * * 

“There was one thing on which all seg- 
ments of the industry were united, namely, 
they wanted no part of a price-support pro- 
gram.” 

The Agriculture Department said the pat- 
tern followed in handling the meat situa- 
tion will be followed “in solving the many 
other difficult problems inherited by this 
administration.” 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Tuesday, when the many warm and 
most-deserved tributes were paid to our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York, “MANNIE” CELLER, on the 
occasion of his 30th year as a Member 
of the House, I was in New York confined 
to my bed. 

I could not in good conscience pass up 
the opportunity and privilege of joining 
my colleagues in singing the praises 
of “Mannie.” 

Long before I ever dreamed it possible 
for me to be his colleague, I had heard 
of his many worthwhile accomplish- 
ments as an intelligent and aggressive 
liberal. 

For his personal kindnesses to me since 
the beginning of this session, I am most 
grateful. For his sage counsel and ad- 
vice, I am forever indebted to him. 

His is not a superficial knowledge of 
the many problems confronting us, but 
a real and deep understanding of the 
domestic and global situation. 

Truly a gentleman and a scholar, he 


adds dignity and distinction to this great ` 


body. 
So I am privileged, indeed, to join in 
wishing him and his loved ones the very 


best of good health and happiness for 
many years to come. 

“Mannie,” if you ever do leave Brook- 
lyn, you will never leave our hearts. 


Eighth Anniversary of the Interference in 
the Internal Affairs of Rumania by the 
Communist International Conspiracy 
and the Crushing of Rumania’s National 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for 8 years now we have been 
recognizing the criminal Red regime of 
Rumania as the government of the Ru- 
manian people. z 

How much longer will we continue to 
formalize and give dignity to that part 
of the international criminal conspiracy 
that terrorizes the people of Rumania, 
by diplomatic recognition. Would we 
Americans want a Red regime recognized 
as our government? 

I wish to include in my remarks a 
significant letter to the New York Times 
in its March 7 issue by one who saw, first 
hand, the Moscow gangsters impose 
slavery upon the Rumanian people and 
who himself was one of their hunted and 
intended victims, Mihail Farcasanu. 
Herewith is Farcasanu’s letter to the 
Times: 

SEIZURE OF RUMANIA RECALLED—ANNIVERSARY 
NOTED OF OVERTHROW OF LEGAL GOVERN- 
MENT BY SOVIET RUSSIA 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

I feel it my duty on the sad anniversary 
of my country’s enslavement to bring testi- 
mony as an eyewitness of the drama that 
took place 8 years ago. 

During the first 5 months of military occu- 
pation—September 1944 to February 1945— 
the Soviet efforts to seize complete power 
through pressure and intimidation proved 
insufficient to break the resistance of the 
Rumanian people. When on February 11 
and 12, 1945, Gen. Niculae Radescu, the 
Prime Minister, denounced the Communist 
attempts to overthrow the legal government, 
he was supported wholeheartedly by the en- 
tire country. In view of this unwavering 
determination of the Rumanians to main- 
tain their freedom, the Soviets decided to 
employ the most drastic means. 

All non-Communist newspapers were sup- 
pressed by direct order of the Soviets, as 
happened to my own paper. At the same 
time, the Soviet Control Commission as- 
sumed direct control of Rumania’s broad- 
casting facilities, whereas Radio Moscow and 
the Soviet press were violently attacking 
General Radescu, myself, and the other na- 
tional leaders. A putsch maneuver on Feb- 
ruary 24, with an attempt to assassinate 
General Radescu, ended in failure. 

NAZI TACTICS 

It is significant that the man the Soviets 
were so determined to eliminate was com- 
ing from a concentration camp for having 
stood courageously against Nazi interference 
in Rumania. Now the Soviets were trying to 
kill him for the same crime: opposition to 
interference. Thus the only thing which 
had changed between the Nazi and Soviet 
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rule was the increased brutality and ruth- 
lessness. 

But all this menacing pressure was not 
enough. Two weeks after the Yalta declara- 
tion, on February 27, 1945, Mr. Vishinsky 
himself arrived hurriedly in Bucharest. 
From the station he went directly to the 
royal palace and, banging his fist on the 
table, demanded that within 2 hours Ra- 
descu and his government be dismissed and 
a Communist government, the members of 
which were named by Vishinsky, be appoint- 
ed in its place. In the meantime the Red 
Army had disarmed the Rumanian garri- 
sons and taken control of the police force, 
patrolling the streets with tanks and me- 
chanized units. I myself witnesses all this 
while, hunted by the MVD, I was wandering 
from place to place to avoid arrest. 

It is thus that Mr. Vishinsky and the 
Soviets clearly demonstrated their methods 
of implementing the principles of peace, in- 
ternational order, and noninterference in 
the internal affairs of another country. May 
I add, though, that notwithstanding the 8 
years of enslavement the spirit of resistance 
is still alive in the Rumanian people. and 
that General Radescu, whom the Commu- 
nists tried to assassinate, symbolizes for his 
country that spirit of resistance and the hope 
of eventual freedom. 

MIHAIL FARCASANU, 
z Former Director of Viitcrul. * 

WASHINGTON, March 6, 1953. 


California Raisin Advisory Board 
Report of Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to express the 
great appreciation of the entire raisin 
industry for the fine work done by the 
California Raisin Advisory Board and 
especially its chairman, Frank Bergon, 
under whose inspired leadership the in- 
dustry has made great strides. One of 
the outstanding achievement: of the 
board is the first annual report of the 
research and study committee published 
in January 1953, which gives a detailed 
report on the work of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board. The report in- 
cludes the following information: 


The purpose of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board is to increase the sale of raisins. 
The major effort of the board is expended to 
expand the market through outlets and prod- 
ucts already established. But the board 
also recognizes the possibility of producing a 
better product and new products. 

Since the institution of a research pro- 
gram by the California Raisin Advisory Board 
a little over a year ago, a total of five projects 
have been established by the Research and 
Study Committee utilizing a like number of 
agencies. All of the projects are designed 
to help halt the downward trend of raisin 
consumption in this country. It has been 
refreshing to see the determination and co- 
operation of the committee members in at- 
tacking some of the industry’s problems. 
They refuse to believe that raisins cannot 
keep pace with other food items, and if tra- 
ditional uses of raisins cannot be expanded 
to keep pace with production, the commit- 
tee wants to find new uses. If improved 
quality will boost sales, the committee wants 
to find ways of improving quality. 
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George C. Merigian, of the Lone Star Dis- 
trict, a small grower, represents an example 
of the determination of the committee mem- 
bers. He has been interested in raisin ice 
cream as a possible outlet for raisins since 
it was first introduced 3 years ago. His ef- 
forts played a large part in getting raisin 
ice cream back on the market after it had 
been taken off. Largely through his person- 
al effort, Mr. Merigian has helped raisin ice 
cream tell a sales story which now is inter- 
estering other manufacturers in many areas. 

The research committee of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board was established in the 
belief that there may be new ways in which 
raisins can be utilized, ways which one day 
conceivably could take a fairly large per- 
centage of the annual production. In addi- 
tion, the committee was given the task of 
finding out whether the product could be 
improved so that it might gain wider use 
in its traditional outlets. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other national magazines, has 
laid down the following rules as those which 
are observed carefully by all successful ad- 
vertisers: 

1, Make a quality product. 

2. Constantly strive to maintain o> im- 
prove that quality. 

3. Price it at its true value. 

4. Make it readily available. 

5. Advertise truthfully and in good taste. 

6. Advertise consistently. 

7. Advertise to the right people. 

Under the able leadership of Chairman 
Henry J. Andreas, of Sanger, Calif., the re- 
search committee has undertaken the ful- 
fillment of these rules, along with its effort 
to find new uses for raisins. 

Since the board has no research agency or 
facilities of its own, the University of Cali- 
fornia, division of food technology, was asked 
to investigate the possibility of finding new 
outlets for raisins, Dr. W. V. Cruess, at 
Berkeley, under contract to the board, under- 
took the job of experimentation on new 
uses. Dr. Cruess was not told that he should, 
for example, make a new kind of raisin 
candy and make it good enough so that it 
would be widely accepted. So little had been 
done on this problem that it was felt that 
he should be given a comparatively free hand 
to work on any product which he and the 
committee felt had promise. 

Investigation into raisin sirup began with 
studies of production methods. Of major 
importance are the problems of darkening 
of the sirup and the removal of tartrates. 
Initial laboratory success has been attained 
in answering these questions; however, much 
additional research is needed, Preliminary 
baking tests have indicated that breads made 
with raisin sirup keep longer, do not dry 
out as quickly and maintain good crumb 
texture. Additional study in the use of 
sirup in breads and other food products is 
under way. 

Laboratory tests have been completed on 
several projects and results have been, or 
will be, published in the near future. In 
this category are canned raisins and rice, 
canned raisin sandwich spreads, raisin 
topping for ice cream, raisins in cereals, 
canned high moisture raisins, raisins in 
ready to cook pudding mixes and raisins in 
ice cream. Nearing completion are studies in 
canned raisin pie fillings, raisins in can- 


dies, creamed raisin sirup and raisins in pre-. 


mixed flour. 

Dr. E. M. Mrak, chairman, department of 
food technology, University of California, 
College of Agriculture at Davis, has confined 
his activities to the production of high 
moisture content raisins for use as @ con- 
fection. It is felt that this type of raisin 
holds real promise for “eating-out-of-hand” 
if production and packaging problems can be 
solved. To merit consideration by the pub- 
lic, it was believed the raisins would have to 
be fieshy and more easily chewed; they would 
have to be free flowing; the surface of the 
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berries should be neither sticky nor moist to 
the touch; and finally, the tendency of rais- 
ins, in their present dried form, to induce 
thirst must be minimized as much as pos- 
sible. 

Investigation determined that raisins hav- 
ing 31 percent moisture possessed the desired 
taste and eating appeal. To increase the 
moisture content of the natural dried raisin 
from approximately 14 percent to the desired 
31 percent became the next step. Of three 
possible methods that were immediately 
practical, steaming was considered the most 
feasible. Further investigation and eventual 
construction of a special steam box provided 
the answer. 

The next problem to merit consideration 
was that of a coating for the fruit that would 
make it free flowing, dry, and nonsticky to 
the touch. ‘Though experimentation is con- 
tinuing in this category, results to date have 
indicated that a polypectate coating is the 
most promising of the preparations obtained 
so far. 

Another comparatively new product was 
developed and produced commercially during 
the past year which shows considerable 
promise. The San Joaquin Valley division 
of the Borden Co. reestablished its raisin ice 
cream. It will be recalled that a few years 
ago the same company produced a raisin 
rum ice cream. It was withdrawn from the 
market, not because sales were poor but be- 
cause strenuous objections arose to the name. 
This time the Borden Co. is calling it spiced 
raisin. It is not the same ice cream, since 
the company has changed the formula and 
improved production methods. Although 
Dr, Cruess has made a raisin ice cream in 
the laboratory as a part of his studies, the 
Borden Co. developed its own product and 
sales figures indicate it is being accepted. 
Spiced raisin has gone beyond all of the 
other Borden specialty items and now is 
fourth in sales behind vanilla, strawberry, 
and chocolate. 

In an attempt to gain wider acceptance of 
spiced-raisin ice cream among the various 
divisions of the Borden Co., the board au- 
thorized Committee Chairman Andreas to go 
to Chicago, where he convinced the Chicago 
division that the ice cream had promise and 
that division agreed to run production tests 
and try the ice cream on a test basis in @ 
limited number of outlets. 

Even though the quality of California rai- 
sins has been historically high, particularly 
when compared with that of other countries, 
the committee felt that, in line with promo- 
tional efforts of the board, an attempt should 
be made to continually improve the quality 
of our product. Growers, for the most part, 
realize they could do a better job of pro- 
duction. They know they could prune for 
quality rather than volume. But they point 
out that unless they are paid a sufficient 
premium for high quality to make it worth- 
while, they would be foolish to scarifice ton- 
nage to achieve quality. é 

Packers already have the equipment which 
will separate the plump, meaty raisins from 
the less desirable berries. But with price 
competition what it is, one packer can’t af- 
ford to blow out low grades unless the rest 
of the processors do. 

In addition to these obstacles in the way 
of a generally higher quality pack sold to 
consumers, the committee considered the 

bility that there may come a time, sim- 
ilar to the 1949 season, when it would be 
necessary to dispose of a portion of the crop 
as livestock feed. The members felt that, 
if this should become necessary, it might 
be possible to work out a method whereby 
the lowest grades of raisins could be sal- 
vaged in this manner, thereby assuring the 
consumer of the very best. 

An additional activity of the research com- 
mittee was recently authorized by the board. 
This is a study of farm mechanization. It 
was felt that if it were possible to develop 
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mechanical means to do some of the hand- 
work now necessary in the production of 
raisins, not only might thè quality of the 
product be improved but a saving in costs 
of production might be effected. Prospective 
members of a subcommittee now have been 
selected who have exhibited an interest in 
the problems of mechanization. A study on 
grape production costs by Richard Break, 
Fresno County farm adviser, indicates the 
tremendous increase in production costs in 
the last 10 years. Mr. Break has indicated 
his estimates are on the conservative side. 
Present pruning costs are indicative of this. 

The research and study committee realizes 
that the research being done on the improve- 
ment of quality is still highly preliminary 
and no recommendations are being made. 
The questions to be answered are these: 

1. Can better quality be produced in the 
field? 

2. Can a method be devised whereby a 
grower is paid a price for his crop commen- 
surate with improved quality? 

3. Can a market be found for low grades? 

4. Will highest quality to the consumer, 
plus the salvage value of low grades, return 
to the producer a higher total income than 
he is now getting? 

In the opinion of the committee, each of 
these questions must be answered afirma- 
tively before any attempt is made by the 
industry as a whole to improve quality. The 
research and study committee does not yet 
have the answers to these questions. But 
it is attempting to get them, affirmative or 
negative. When answers are obtained, the 
information will be made available to the 
industry to do with as it sees fit. 


Epitaph to Josef Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio talk by Dr. 
Dale Crowley on Right Start for the Day 
program, WOL, Washington, D. C., 
March 6, 1953: 

EPITAPH TO JOSEF STALIN 
(Radio talk by Dr. Dale Crowley on Right 

Start for the Day program, WOL, Washing- 

ton, D. C., March 6, 1953) 

“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
a the nations that forget God.” (Psalm 

2.375) 

A large monument should be erected at 
Josef Stalin’s grave, large enough for the 
epitaph which should be written thereon, 
which should read: 

Here lies a man whose name will forever 
be a disgrace to humankind. God permitted 
him to live many years, and blest him with 
qualities of leadership. But all those years 
were spent in defiance of God, and all his 
qualities were used in holding his nation in 
the chains of slavery, and many other na- 
tions in the bonds of fear, and the whole 
world under clouds of anxiety and sorrow. 

With relentless fury and wanton disregard 
of all the rights of others, he joined with 
Lenin and other outlaws in the savage cru- 
sade against civilization. After once he 
ruled God out of his life, he lived utterly for 
himself. In Satanic hatred against the God 
who created him, he set himself to the in- 
fernal task of destroying the churches, and 
all religion. To accomplish this purpose he 
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massacred literally millions of his fellow 
human beings. 

Only by the lëngth of eternity can be 
measured the woe, the misery, and heartache, 
and distress, and suffering which he caused 
to exist among the sons of men. At the 
great judgment day millions will witness 
against him—millions who were murdered in 
cold blood, millions who were exiled to the 
cold Siberian wastelands, millions who died 
by starvation, millions who were held as 
helpless prisoners behind the Iron Curtain, 
millions whose homes were disrupted and 
destroyed by war. Today there rings in the 
ear of the world the wail of a myriad throng 
of mothers and fathers whose hearts have 
been torn asunder by the ruthless destruc- 
tion of their sons and daughters; an un- 
counted host of pitiless orphans who were 
denied the right to live a normal life; and a 
numberless multitude of souls from every 
walk of life who were blacked out by this 
cruel monster. Adding to this the economic 
burden which has been saddled upon the 
whole c‘vilized earth on account of Stalin- 
ism, it makes the black record of this iron- 
handed dictator a grim specter to behold. 

The character of Joe Stalin will long serve 
as an object lesson of everything that is vile, 
base, mean, degrading, degenerating, dam- 
nable, and contemptible. He was without 
honor, virtue, and decency. He was proud, 
arrogant, conceited, self-willed. He was a 
deceiver, a liar, a fraud, a thief, a charlatan, 
a villain, 

He scrapped all the Ten Commandments. 
He laughed at the Sermon on the Mount, 
and ridiculed the Golden Rule. He despised 
the Bible, hated Christianity, and defied 
God Almighty. In his heart there dwelt in- 
famy, licentiousness, lust, covetousness, 
avarice. On his brow was the stamp of 
Judas Iscariot. In his hands was the blood 
of the innocent. Under his heels ruthless 
tyranny. In his mouth the words of blas- 
phemy. 

As a tyrant he was more terrible than Nero, 
more cruel than Caesar, more ruthless than 
Napoleon, more subtle than Hitler, more 
braggadocio than Mussolini, more cowardly 
than Tojo. He has gone to join all these 
infamous scoundrels, and to be forever with 
his father, the Devil, in the fires that shall 
never be quenched. For thus saith the word 
of God: “The wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the nations that forget God.” 

Here, from the sacred Scriptures which 
Stalin despised is the description of this man 
of sin, and of the horrible place to which 
he has gone. Listen to the word of God: 
“Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile 
the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of 
dignities. These speak evil of those things 
which they know not; but what they know 
naturally, as brute beasts, in those things 
they corrupt themselves. Woe unto them! 
For they have gone in the way of Cain, and 
ran greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward and perished in the gainsaying of 
Core. 

“Clouds they are without water, carried 
about of winds; trees whose fruits withereth, 
without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots; raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame; wandering stars, to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness forever. 
And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold the Lord 
cometh with 10,000 of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that 
are ungodly among them of all their un- 
godly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him. 

“These are murmurers, complainers, walk- 
ing after their own lusts; and their mouth 
speaketh great swelling words, having men's 
persons in admiration because of advantage.” 
(Jude, verses 8-16.) “But the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 


derers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone: which is the second death.” 
(Revelation 21: 18.) 


Union Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to etxend my 
remarks, I am including the recommend- 
ations of Mr. George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
the Education and Labor Committee on 
the question of union security and as- 
sistance to other unions: 


I hope that the following recommenda- 
tions to amend the Taft-Hartley law. will 
be favorably considered by this committee, 
put into legislative form and, after due study, 
given approval. 


UNION SECURITY 


Section 8 (a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley law 
placed severe restrictions on provisions con- 
tained in collective bargaining agreements 
dealing with union security. This section 
was written into the law as the result of a 
concerted drive to make unlawful agreements 
requiring that all employees are to be mem- 
bers of the appropriate union at the time of 
hiring and continue to be members in good 
standing throughout their employment. 

The proper term describing this arrange- 
ment is the full union shop. Antiunion 
employers have deliberately devised the term 
“closed shop” to describe it. They did so to 
put the onus on organized labor. Actually 
the true closed shop designates an establish- 
ment closed to union men because the em- 
ployer would permit only nonunion work- 
ers to be employed there. The successful 
switch in the designation was the result of 
the action of the New Orleans Conference of 
the National Association of Manufacturers in 
1903 where the battle cry of the open shop 
was first raised in an effort to give an attrac- 
tive and fine-sounding designation to a non- 
union establishment. 

The Taft-Hartley law made unlawful the 
full union shop and preferential hiring. 
This had an unsettling effect on a large por- 
tion of American industry where these two 
forms of union security were widely and 
firmly established. 

In 1946, according to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, about 14,800,000 workers were 
covered by collective-bargaining agreements. 
Of this number, 11,146,000 or 75.3 percent 
were under agreements providing some form 
of union security. Of this number, 4,854,- 
000 workers, or 43.5 percent, were covered by 
agreements providing for the full union 
shop, or the union shop with preferential 
hiring. Both of these forms of union se- 
curity were subsequently invalidated by the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Of the remaining number of workers cov- 
ered by union security agreements in 1946, 
23.3 percent were covered by modified union- 
shop agreements permitted by the Taft- 
Hartley law and 33.2 percent, by the union 
maintenance of membership agreements de- 
vised during World War Il. In other words, 
the Taft-Hartley anti-closed-shop provision 
made it necessary to disrupt and modify the 
existing union-shop arrangements in a ma- 
jor portion of our industry covered by ma- 
ture collective bargaining agreements. 
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The attempt to weaken trade unions 
through the Taft-Hartley restrictions has 
been both unwise and unjust. These re- 
strictions have placed an inequitable bur- 
den upon trade unions. In addition, they 
have disrupted or destroyed time-tested ar- 
rangements which for many years have con- 
tributed to industrial peace. 

The claim widely made that the full 
union shop, developed through the years in 
many industries, has been imposed by the 
sheer power of the union upon unwilling 
workers and employers is absolutely false. 
A review of the history of industrial relations 
in the United States clearly shows that the 
full union shop was developed over many 
years by agreement of labor and manage- 
ment. It was developed in response to needs 
of workers and employers and won whole- 
hearted acceptance from both management 
and labor in a large sector of our industrial 
economy. 

The printing industry provides an example 
of an industry in which unions have been 
established for a century and a half. Our 
printing trades unions are models of dem- 
ocratic organization and have behind them 
a long and honorable history of peaceful re- 
lations with the employers. The full union 
shop arrangements in the printing industry 
were developed in response to the require- 
ments of that industry for a stable, skilled 
and experienced work force. The full union 
shop has contributed to a record of many 
generations of good labor-management re- 
lations. The Taft-Hartley Act—and par- 
ticularly its severe, inflexible restrictions on 
union security—brought to an abrupt end 
that notable record of harmonious and 
stable relations between employers and 
unions. In the nearly six years of opera- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, the printing in- 
dustry has been in turmoil which has been 
due, more than to any single factor, to the 
Taft-Hartley prohibition of the full union 
shop. 

This disruptive experience in the printing 
industry has been duplicated in the building 
and construction industry, in the maritime 
industry, and in many others. The problem 
is also grave in other industries, particularly 
those characterized by casual or seasonal em- 
ployment. The Taft-Hartley union security 
restrictions have attempted to impose a. 
single mold on the tremendously diverse con- 
ditions which charactize our American 
economy. This attempt to impose uni- 
formity has been made in complete disre- 
gard of the fact that the great variety of 
union security arrangements has been de- 
veloped to meet the particular problems 
which unions and employers have faced in 
the various trades and industries. 

The Taft-Hartley law says that unions may 
not cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to discriminate against nonunion workers, 
In attempting to comply with this provision, 
unions and employers had to throw over- 
board long-standing referral arrangements, 
whereby unions traditionally provide a 
source of skilled, experienced workers to 
employers. Although Herculean efforts were 
made by unions and employers to conform 
to the Taft-Hartley prohibition against 
exclusive union hiring, these proved to be 
in vain. 

Taft-Hartley limitation on union security 
has denied unions their principal protec- 
tion against the hiring and continued em- 
ployment of incompetents, former strike- 
breakers, Communists, and those who fo- 
ment unauthorized strikes. Moreover, it 
weakened the joint labor-management ap- 
prenticeship training systems which have for 
many years provided trained and experienced 
workers to employers. These have been the 
results of this ill-conceived attempt to out- 
law the full union shop. The Taft-Hartley 
rule has meant that unions have had to ac- 
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cept into membership anyone that the em- 
ployer hired since the only type of union 
shop permitted under the Taft-Hartley Act 
is one in which any employee whom the em- 
ployer chooses to hire becomes a union mem- 
ber within 30 days after he goes on the job. 

The rigid Taft-Hartley limitations on 
union security have been particularly serious 
for unions in industries which are character- 
ized by a high degree of seasonality or in 
which workers are hired by a particular em- 
ployer for only a limited period. The best 
example of such an industry is building and 
construction. There are many other indus- 
tries of this type including large parts of the 
amusement industry, the maritime indus- 
tries, canneries, and others. In such indus- 
tries, the Taft-Hartley type union shop is 
meaningless insofar as such casual workers 
are concerned. Workers employed less than 
30 days can stay on the job the entire time 
without having to join the union, enjoying 
all the benefits which the union has been 
able to win for the workers in the industry 
without contributing in any way to support 
of the union’s efforts. 

To make matters worse, the Taft-Hartley 
law has barred even the limited union-secu- 
rity arrangements permitted under the act 
in those States which prohibit any type of 
union-security agreement under State law. 
This forfeiture of Federal responsibility rep- 
resents a long step backward from the long- 
established principle that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to maintain 
the free flow of interstate commerce and 
that, therefore, Federal legislation should be 
paramount over any State legislation where 
interstate commerce is involved. 

On the practical side, this provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act has meant that in dealing 
with large firms with plants in many States 
or distributors doing business across State 
lines, unions have had to negotiate agree- 
ments calling for widely different types of 
union security or none at all depending upon 
the law in the States in which particular 
branches of the firm might be located. Thus 
confusion, instead of order, in industrial re- 
lations has been compounded. 

It is the right of any American worker to 
refuse to make available his skill and service 
if he is compelled to work alongside a person 
unwilling to take part in the mutual effort of 
workers to protect their standards of wages 
and working conditions. A “free rider,” or 
& man who refuses to share in the responsi- 
bilities, obligations, and costs of unionism 
and yet reaps all its benefits, cannot be tol- 
erated by trade unionists who are united in 
a common effort to safeguard the standards 
of work and livelihood. 

We ask that the so-called anti-closed- 
shop provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
prohibiting a full union shop, be repealed, 
and authority to enter into full union shop 
agreements be reestablished. We urge that 
this be done as a matter of right and equity, 
and in the interests of stability and endur- 
ing industrial peace. 

We also ask for the elimination of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which in- 
terfere with internal union administration 
by confining enforcement of union security 
provisions to collection of dues and initiation 
fees. 

We likewise recommend that the provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which gives State 
law precedence over the Federal law with 
respect to union security be eliminated. 

ASSISTANCE TO OTHER UNIONS 

Section 8 (b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley law 
prohibits the so-called secondary boycotts. 
This prohibition precludes unions from en- 
gaging in many time-honored activities tra- 
ditionally carried on to protect the estab- 
lished labor standards and to assist other 
unions. This provision has dealt a severe 
blow against the fundamental principles of 
brotherhood and cooperation which have 
contributed immeasurably to the elimina- 


tion of cutthroat wage competition and the 
undercutting of labor standards. 

The Taft-Hartley restrictions on mutual 
assistance have prevented union members 
from protecting themselves or their fellow 
union members against struck work, sub- 
standard work or employment-displacing 
work. 

From the very earliest days of the trade- 
union movement, workers have made known 
their objectives to their fellow workers and 
the general public by picketing. The car- 
rying of picket signs and banners is an ex- 
pression of free speech which, like any other 
exercise of free is a fundamental 
right. Yet, the Taft-Hartley Act's provi- 
sions on the secondary boycott have been 
interpreted to forbid picketing which, in 
effect, forecloses workers from the most effec- 
tive—and frequently the sole—means they 
have of publicizing their grievances. 

Relying on the Taft-Hartley restrictions 
on mutual assistance, employers have dis- 
charged union members when they refused 
to work on struck work or to abet the under- 
cutting of wages by substandard employers 
at the expense of fellow union members and 
fair employers. The Taft-Hartley law has 
been used to compel members of a union 
in one city to complete jobs performed by 
strikebreakers in another city where mem- 
bers of the same union were on strike. It 
has been relied on to compel members of 
building-trades unions to install and handle 
unfair materials even where a sister union 
was on strike against the producer or dis- 
tributor of those materials. 

This law denies the right of mutual pro- 
tection to unions, apparently on the ground 
that they have no legitimate right to assist 
each other. At the very same time, this law 
permits employers to assist each other in 
union-destroying activities. Yet in the case 
of employers intent on destroying the union, 
it is professed that no mutual interest exists 
and such employers are supposed to be neu- 
tral. Thus the law has been interpreted 
to mean that subcontractors and a general 
contractor or a distributing outlet and the 
supplying manufacturer have no mutual in- 
terest, even though it is obvious that their 
interests are intimately bound. A distrib- 
utor of the products of a manufacturer is 
not a neutral. Therefore, when workers em- 
ployed by a distributing outlet refuse to han- 
dle the products of an antiunion manufac- 
turer or when employees of a contractor re- 
fuse to cooperate with an antiunion sub- 
contractor, they are bringing legitimate 
pressure on interested parties, not on disin- 
terested neutrals. 

The Taft-Hartley restrictions on the right 
of unions to engage in mutual assistance, 
like many other provisions of the law, have 
contributed to a great deal of unsettling un- 
certainty in labor-management relations. 
The terms “strike” and “concerted refusal,” 
as used in the act, have received such far- 
fetched interpretations that workers have 
been found guilty of engaging in so-called 
secondary boycotts in situations where by 
any commonsense interpretation, there was 
actually no strike or concerted refusal to 
work at all, For example, any reasonable 
man would say that there is no strike if in- 
dividual workers leave their jobs without 
any joint action of any kind. An individ- 
ual exercise of conscience to refuse to do 
certain work considered unfair to fellow 
workers can hardly be called a strike or a 
concerted refusal. Yet, the National Labor 
Relations Board has interpreted such an ex- 
ercise of conscience to be an illegal second- 
ary boycott. It has even done so where 
workers have left their jobs and looked for 
and obtained other employment. If a strike 
means anything at all, it means that the 
workers consider themselves still attached to 
the jobs at which they have worked. 

Despite the vagaries and uncertainties of 
application with which the administration of 
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this section of the law is fraught, unions 
have been subjected to severe penalties sim- 
ply because they could not predict in advance 
whether a particular type of activity would 
be construed as primary or secondary under 
the terms of the law. $ 

It is neither reasonable nor equitable to 
withdraw from unions, and only from unions 
(since employers are not similarly restricted) 
legitimate means of self-help and mutual 
assistance. 

We recommend that the present broad 
and general restriction on secondary boy- 
cotts be narrowed by making it necessary 
to prove that the illegal object was the 
principal object rather than any object, as 
under the present act. In addition, we ask 
that the following exceptions to the present 
restrictions be made: 

1. When a bona fide strike is being con- 
ducted at a particular plant or among & par- 
ticular group of workers, employees at 
another plant who are asked to work on or 
handle the struck work or do the same work 
as those on strike should be permitted to re- 
fuse in concert to work on or handle the 
struck work. 

2. Since a refusal should also be per- 
mitted to workers if their employer is re- 
ceiving goods or utilizing services from 
another employer, when such other em- 
ployer is producing these goods or providing 
these services under conditions adversely af- 
fecting the standards or working conditions 
of the employees of either employer. 

3. The law should be amended to ize 
the facts that subcontractors and distribu- 
tors are not neutrals. If two or more par- 
ties have a joint interest in the construc- 
tion or production or distribution of goods, 
materials or services, then all such em- 
ployers should be regarded as one em- 
ployer for the purpose of determining the 
legality of union activity directed against 
any of them. 

4. Unions should be permitted to picket 
or strike against an employer who is dealing 
with another employer, when the other em- 
ployer has refused to recognize ar bargain 
with a certified union. 

5. In addition, we ask that the right of 
free speech of workers be fully restored by 
according workers the right to make known 
at all times their views by such means as 
the carrying of picket signs and banners or 
other peaceful means of communication. 


Veterans’ Administration Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a most inter- 
esting letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Gen. Carl R. Gray, in 
which he goes into detail concerning ap- 
propriation estimates for his depart- 
ment. Ireproduce it herewith, for many 
Members are deeply concerned with this 
problem: 

MarcH 6, 1953, 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. i 

My Dear Mrs. RocGers: In accordance with 
our telephone conversation, I am submit- 
ting herewith an analysis of the actions 
taken by the Congress under 1953 fiscal 
year appropriation estimates for “adminis- 
tration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
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services” and apportionments and supple- 
mental requests in connection therewith: 
Analysis of congressional action on appro- 
priation requests for 1953 fiscal year—ap~- 
propriation “Administration, medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary services” 
Estimates in President’s budg- 
et to Congress: 
General administrative pro- 


696, 500, 000 


Total appropriation.... 895,000, 000 
Report from House Appropria- 
tions Committee No. 1517, 
Mar. 14, 1952: 
Total reductions proposed 
(p. 20 of report) --.------ 
Less proposed reappropria- 
tion for 1952.......----. 


91, 413, 570 
12, 500, 000 
Net reduction proposed. 178, 913, 570 
Reduction distributed as fol- 
lows based on VA interpre- 
tation of committee in- 
tent. (N. B.—The commit- 
tee report specifies reduc- 
tions by object of expendi- 
ture without distinguish- 
ing between administra- 
tive and medical amounts 

for the respective objects) : 
General administrative pro- 
SPAMS KOPERS S = 
Medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary Services... =- ranni 


17, 458, 598 
61, 454, 972 


Total reduction....-.-. 78, 913, 570 

Amount restored on floor of 

House Mar. 21, 1952, for con- 

tact services_.......-...--.. 

Net amount passed by House 
in H. R. 7072: 


General administrative pro- 


5, 795, 830 


gra. 186, 837, 232 
Medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services.......... 1635, 045, 028 
1821, 882, 260 
Bill as passed by Senate June 
3, 19522: 
General administrative pro- 


181, 246, 277 
696, 135, 983 


877, 382, 260 
Plus reappropriation of 1952. 12,500,000 
Conferees’ reports (No. 2315, 
June 25, 1952; No. 2443, 
July 2, 1952: 
General administrative pro- 
189, 502, 793 
Medical, hospital and domi- 
ciliary services.....-..-.- * 666, 379, 467 


Public Law 455, July 5, 
1952, total appropri- 
ated..<... a Ee 2 855, 882, 260 


1 Includes reappropriation of $12,500,000 
from 1952 fiscal year balances. 

2 After applying provisions of sec. 404 
of Senate bill limiting personal services 
other than for medical care to 90 percent of 
estimate. 

3Includes reappropriation of $12,500,000 
for 1952 fiscal year. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
port and bill as passed reduced the funds 
requested in the amount of $153,600,000 in 
the hospital and domiciliary facilities appro- 
priation by $87,284,000 through elimination 
of funds for five new hospitals (Rept. No. 
1603, p. 22). In conference funds were re- 
stored to this appropriation in the amount 
of $42,475,000 to cover the cost of construct- 
ing neuropsychiatric hospitals in California 


and Ohio (p. 21, Rept. No. 2443, July 2, 1952). 
The bill as finally passed included the total 
amount of $108,791,000 for the hospital and 
domiciliary facilities appropriation. 

Following passage of the appropriation for 
1953 fiscal year (Public Law 455, July 5, 
1952), the Veterans’ Administration submit- 
ted the requests for apportionment of appro- 
priated funds to the Bureau of the Budget 
under date of July 21, 1952. In connection 
with this apportionment the following ex- 
cerpts from my letter will indicate our analy- 
sis of the effects of the reduction to the 
administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services appropriation: 

“The apportionment schedule for admin- 
istration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services and the attached photostat chart 
which has been furnished in support thereof 
reflect the distribution made of the estimated 
funds available under this title. For the 
purpose of this distribution it has been esti- 
mated that the amount of $12,500,000 of 
fiscal year 1952 unobligated funds will be 
available for use in 1953 in accordance with 
the provision contained in the appropria- 
tion act. 

“The desires of the Congress as well as the 
provisions of the appropriation act were 
observed in distributing the funds available 
to the various Veterans’ Administration pro- 
grams. Accordingly the estimated require- 
ments for personal services for the informa- 
tion program and for employee travel in all 
programs were reduced by 25 percent. The 
balance of the reduction imposed by the 
Congress was applied to all programs, ex- 
cluding information, contact, and medical 
research, in proportion to the amount re- 
quested for each program. 

“The application of the drastic reduction 
made by the Congress in this appropriation 
necessitates the most stringent economies in 
all Veterans’ Administration operations and 
will adversely affect the amount of service 
which can be rendered veterans by many 
programs. Every effort will be made to avoid 
the use of reduction-in-force methods to 
accomplish this reduction, as another such 
action at this time would not only destroy 
morale but would result in the loss of effi- 
cient and experienced personnel who must 
be retained to handle the additional work- 
load with which the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is now faced due to the passage of new 
legislation, 

“The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, the Housing Act of 1952, and 
Public Law 325, 82d Congress, have been 
passed and, in addition, credit controls on 
housing purchases have been relaxed. There 
is no doubt that this new legislation will 
materially increase the workload originally 
expected in many VA programs and will sub- 
stantially increase fund requirements in 
finance, administrative services, contact, 
vocational rehabilitation, and loan-guaranty 
activities. It is impossible at this time to 
accurately determine the additional fund re- 
quirements for these programs. However, 
for the purpose of apportioning currently 
available funds, preliminary estimates have 
been prepared, which indicate the following: 

“Supplemental funds required in general 
administrative programs to service Public 
Law 550 veteran trainees and loans to vet- 
erans, $21,702,337.’ 

. * s . . 

“It is emphasized that the above amounts 
represent only a guide for apportionment 
purposes and are, therefore, strictly tenta- 
tive and subject to extensive revision. 

“Supplemental appropriation requests 
supported by detailed explanations and jus- 
tifications will be submitted to your office as 
soon as sufficient data is available upon 
which an accurate estimate can be based. 

“Approximately 75 percent, or about $30 
million of the reduction made in the funds 
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requested for this appropriation, has been 
applied to the medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary programs. The absorption of such a 
reduction necessitates arbitrary adjustments 
in operating plans which cannot be support- 
ed with realistic workload data. 

. . 7 © * . 

“The reduction imposed on the medical 
program cannot be accomplished without re- 
ducing personnel. If possible, reduction-in- 
force methods will be avoided in making 
necessary personnel reductions and every 
effort will be made to comply with the de- 
sire of Congress that doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and dietitians be retained. Many 
personnel adjustments such as the transfer 
of employees from existing hospitals to new 
locations as they are activated will be re- 
quired. Since the personnel reduction ne- 
cessitated by the appropriation allowance 
for fiscal year 1953 far exceeds the overstaff- 
ing of old hospitals as claimed by your repre- 
sentatives, there should be no further con- 
troversy on this subject. 

“It is extremely doubtful that any savings 
can be realized in any Veterans’ Administra- 
tion program within the reduced funds 
available. However, if any savings are re- 
alized from any source, including further 
delays in the activation of new hospitals, 
such funds will be utilized to partially offset 
the unrealistic reductions required in many 
essential activities. Although the funds pro- 
vided are regarded as insufficient for the effi- 
cient operation of this agency, every effort 
has been made to distribute equitably the 
amount provided among the various pro- 
grams.” 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
replied under date of August 4, 1952, to my 
letter of July 21, and indicated that he had 
approved an apportionment within the ad- 
ministration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services appropriation for the general 
administrative programs (1,000-7,000) which 
indicated a need for a supplemerital in the 
amount of $15 million. However, for the 
medical portion of this appropriation, the 
Director indicated that he did not contem- 
plate a deficiency or the need for supple- 
mental appropriations for the medical 
programs. 

Under date of September 5, 1952, I re- 
plied to the letter of August 4 from the 
Director of the Bureau pointing out that I 
believed that a supplemental appropriation 
was necessary for the medical programs in 
the amount of $16,736,000. The following 
paragraphs, quoted from my letter, present 
the situation as it existed at that time: 

“Since the receipt of the drastic 1953 
budget cut, as it pertains to the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, meticulous analy- 
sis has been conducted to ascertain ways 
and means of meeting our requirements in 
providing medical care for veterans in com- 
pliance with laws of the Congress. While 
the cut has been severe, I and my staff have 
approached our responsibilities with the de- 
termination to plan our operations so that 
it would be possible to perform our mission 
within the scope of the budget as appropri- 
ated. With a lapse of 2 months since the 
commencement of the fiscal year, experience 
has demonstrated that all our efforts to 
carry out our program as required of us, 
has proven that we cannot do so unless sup- 
plemental provision is made for the 8,000 
program in the amount of $16,736,000. To 
request a supplemental for the 8,000 pro- 
gram to meet our obligations is approached 
with great reluctance. It is now regrettably 
realized even with all our conscientious 
efforts to modify our program and yet pro- 
vide properly for the medical care of vet- 
erans, it has not been possible to balance 
obligations with funds made available. 

“Current experience indicates that work- 
loads for fiscal year 1953 will increase over 
those experienced during fiscal year 1952. 
Funds presently available will not permit 
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caring for this increase. Although I have 
authorized revised admission directives to 
assure that those with the highest eligibility 
are the first to receive hospitalization, in 
view of current legislation (Public Laws 28 
and 239) any further restrictions on admis- 
sion of veterans to hospitals may have dras- 
tic consequences. 

“You have indicated in your letter of Au- 
gust 4, 1952, that you could not consider a 
supplemental appropriation request for the 
medical program unless the increases in 
workload exceed the basis of the original 
(President’s) budget. There does not appear 
to be any possibility of exceeding the work- 
load in the original budget in view of the 
fact that funds appropriated by the Congress 
were approximately $30 million less than the 
estimated sum.” 

The reply from the Director of the Bureau 
received on September 23 again denied my 
request for consideration of a supplemental 
appropriation for the medical programs. I 
then addressed a letter to the President on 
September 23, 1972, and talked to him on 
September 26, 1952, presenting my analysis 
of the medical program needs. He informed 
me through the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget on September 27, 1952, that a 
supplemental request could not be consid- 
ered at that time but that prior to the open- 
ing of the 83c Congress I could again present 
my estimated needs for consideration. In 
the meantime, under date of August 5, 1952, 
I had directed that employment at all old 
hospitals be held at not to exceed the actual 
employment at that date. 

Upon receipt of the reply of September 27 
which indicated no possibility of relief 
through any supplemental appropriation 
action at that time, I immediately initiated 
action to reduce hospital operating costs in 
every way possible. Accordingly, instruc- 
tions were transmitted to all VA medical 
facilities on September 30 to effect reduc- 
tions in force by issuance of notices to em- 
ployees not later than October 5, 1952. The 
instrumentations specified that no doctors, 
dentists, nurses, or dietitians were to be re- 
leased, but that any employees in these cate- 
gories surplus to the needs of the station 
be reported to the central office so that 
offers of transfers to other stations, prin- 
cipally new hospitals, could be made to 
such employees. The actual reduction in 
numbers of persons employed brought about 
through this action amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,250 in hospitals. In order to miti- 
gate to the fullest extent possible the reduc- 
tion in force, approximately $444 million for 
dental outpatient care and approximately $3 
million for depot inventory purchases was 
transferred to hospitals. 

Under the date of November 28, 1952, I 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget a 
supplemental appropriation request in the 
amount of $6 million which was necessary 
to permit staffing of new hospitals scheduled 
to be activated before June 30, 1953. This 
request was approved by the Bureau in the 
amount of $5 million in appropriation re- 
quest and by a $1 million increase in antici- 
pated reimbursements for services rendered. 

The Bureau of the Budget also approved 
supplemental appropriation estimates in the 
amount of $13,960,000 for the general ad- 
ministrative programs (1000-7000) to cover 
the additional costs arising from the admin- 
istration of Public Law 550, 82d Congress. 
No part of these requirements had been in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for 1953 
as Public Law 550 had not been enacted 
at the time the 1953 fiscal year estimates 
were considered by the Bureau of the Budget 
or by Congress. The total supplemental 
appropriation requests for administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services 
amounting to $18,960,000, consisting of $13,- 
960,000 for the general administrative pro- 
grams and $5 million for the medical care 


programs was transmitted to Congress on 
January 10, 1953, by the President (H. Doc. 
No. 62). Prior to the hearings held before 
the Independent Offices Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Veterans’ 
Administration reviewed the requirements 
for administering Public Law 550 and be- 
cause we found that the veteran trainee 
load in educational institutions under this 
law was less than had been anticipated, the 
agency proposed a reduction in the addi- 
tional amount needed for the general ad- 
ministrative programs to $10,886,000 instead 
of $13,960,000 as originally presented to Con- 
gress. We found also that the entire sup- 
plemental amount of $5 million is still 
needed for the medical care programs in or- 
der to permit staffing of new hospitals prior 
to June 30, 1953. 

The House Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended $5 million for the general admin- 
istrative programs and $5 million for the 
medical programs for a total supplemental 
of $10 million in lieu of our revised estimate 
of $15,886,000. Further, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee did not recommend any 
increase in the limitations for employees’ 
travel which we had requested in order to 
carry out the supervisory and administrative 
requirements imposed on the agency by the 
provisions of Public Law 550 (Rept. No. 46, 
Feb. 16, 1953). 

The House passed the bill (H. R. 3053) 
in the amounts recommended by the Appro- 
priations Committee even though Congress- 
man TEAGUE, of Texas, proposed an amend- 
ment increasing the supplemental appropria- 
tion from $10 million to $20 million. The 
discussion of this amendment on the floor 
of the House indicated that this proposed 
increase was for the medical care program. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 19, 1953, pps. 
1276-1280.) 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
recommended the same amount of $10 mil- 
lion for administration, medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary services, as passed by the 
House but added in their report (Rept. No. 
48) that recommendation on this item would 
be requested from the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Senate action on the bill 
was completed prior to receipt of any reply 
from the Director of the Bureau; however, 
the chairman of the Senate Appropriation 
Committee [Senator Bripces] indicated on 
the floor of the Senate that any recommen- 
dations received from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget could be considered in 
the next supplemental appropriation. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 2, 1953, p. 1530.) 

In view of the expressed desire of the Con- 
gress to limit the amount of the supple- 
mental appropriation for administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services 
to a total of $10 million, of which $5 million 
is for medical services and $5 million for ad- 
ditional administrative costs in the gen- 
eral administrative groups of programs, I as- 
sure you that we will do everything within 
our power to live within the total funds 
available, including this supplemental. This 
will permit no increase in the rate of obliga- 
tions in the general administrative groups 
of programs over the rate prevailing during 
the month of January 1953, and any expan- 
sion of activities in these programs arising 
from additional workloads under Public Law 
550 can only be financed through offsetting 
reductions in other administrative activities. 
The amount of $5 million additional for the 
medical program will permit staffing and ac- 
tivation of the new hospitals which are 
scheduled to come in before June 30 next, 
but will not permit any restoration of staff 
removed from old hospitals nor any addi- 
tional amounts being made available for 
out-patient medical services, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart R. Gray, Jr. 
Administrator. 
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Address of Lewis K. Gough, National 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1953. 
The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs, Rocers: I want you to know 
how much we appreciated your message last 
evening and how much we enjoyed having 
you with us at our national rehabilitation 
banquet. 

In response to your request, I am enclosing 
a copy of Commander Gough’s address which 
he delivered during the banquet and will 
greatly appreciate your having it entered in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Again thanking you for your many kind- 
nesses and continued interest in the Amer- 
ican veteran, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. HAUCK, 
Director, Washington Office. 


ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER LEWIS K, 
GOUGH, OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 

I cannot but reflect tonight on the direct, 
if delayed, kinship between the work that 
has brought you here and the work in whica 
thousands of other Americans are engaged at 
this moment in a place called Korea. 

Most of you know that I was privileged to 
go to Korea last fall and to visit our country- 
men at war. I saw that war close up, in all 
of its grim, glamorless reality. I saw vet- 
erans in the making—young men from all of 
your States grown old in the seemingly end- 
less conflict with a treacherous enemy and 
an impossible terrain. I saw them moving 
up and I saw them coming back—some being 
carried back. And in the aid stations and 
the hospitals I heard the little, brave noises 
that wounded men make. 

It was an unforgettable experience, and 
one of the things that has stuck with me and 
disturbed me ever since is the memory of the 
extreme isolation that showed on the faces 
of so many of our men there. They never 
talked about it; they never complained 
about it; they did not have to. You could see 
in their eyes an attitude that seemed to say, 
“Here we are at the end of the earth doing 
a job that nobody wants to do and every- 
body back in the States wants to forget.” 

I only wish those same men could have 
been with us tonight and throughout the 
business sessions of this conference. They 
would know then that they are not forgot- 
ten and that a great body of fellow Ameri- 
cans is engaged in dedicated work for their 
welfare. à 

They would be strengthened, I am sure, by 
the knowledge that people in the States do 
care and are seeking ways to be more help- 
ful to them and their loved ones, 

I am reminded, also, tonight of the old 
truism that it is not the general but the 
sergeant with a sleeve full of hash marks that 
measures the real strength of an army. So 
far as I am concerned, you who are delegates 
to this conference, and the thousands of 
other post and department service workers 
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you represent occupy an equally vital posi- 
tion in the American Legion. We could con- 
ceivably dispense with our command staff; 
we might do away with any number of our 
sponsored activities, and still serve an es- 
sential purpose. But without the service 
that you render and without the program 
that you support, the American Legion would 
lose its primary reason for existence. 

In saluting you, therefore, as truly indis- 
pensable Legionnaires, I do so sincerely and 
from the heart. Yours is a crusade in the 
world’s fullest sense; I hope you will al- 
ways so regard it. You serve, many of you, 
on your own time, often at your Own ex- 
pense, invariably to your own inconven- 
jience—all this for the single purpose of 
lightening the burden levied by war upon 
the veteran and his family. 

Because you do work day after day and 
believe so deeply in this cause, you know 
best of all, that veterans’ rehabilitation is a 
science with a heart. You know, too, that 
it is perhaps the least perfect and most 
frustrating of all sciences, for it seeks to 
give the physical expression to a basically 
moral obligation. 

We are endeavoring now to determine how 
that obligation can be more properly met at 
this particular time. Before considering 
some of the problems and goals that we be- 
lieve pertinent, it might be well to look back 
for a moment and see what the record 
shows on the subject. 

As a matter of fact, the obligation of gov- 
ernments to their defenders is as old as gov- 
ernment itself. It has been recognized in 
every age since the dawn of history. 

Before centuries had numbers, the rulers 
of oriental empires observed the practice of 
setting aside a portion of the tribute from 
vanquished foes for their victorious soldiers. 
The city-states of ancient Greece provided 
special care for battle orphans and a system 
of benefits for disabled veterans. 

The Roman Emperor Augustus as early as 
A. D. 6 permitted a division of treasure 
among his legions, with the larger share go- 
ing to the wounded. 

The first permanent settlement in America 
was still 10 years away when the English 
Parliament enacted a soldier’s pension. Sir 
Christopher Wren’s Chelsea Hospital was re- 
ceiving lame and infirm veterans in the 17th 
century. 

This tradition of special care for the vet- 
eran was one of the few governmental func- 
tions commonly practiced by the American 
Colonies. The Colony of Plymouth cut the 
pattern for the rest when it decreed in 1626: 
“If any man shall bee sent forth as a souldier 
and shall return maimed hee shall bee 
mayntained competently by the Colonie dur- 
ing his life.” 

Maryland later registered a double-first 
with a law in 1661 recognizing degrees of dis- 
ability and another statute in 1678 awarding 
pensions for widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans. 

All this had its natural consequence when 
the Continental Congress in August of 1776, 
just 45 days after the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, adopted the first na- 
tional pension law. 

The century and a quarter that followed 
produced five major wars scarcely more than 
a generation apart. After each conflict, the 
existing veterans’ program was extended in 
the light of new needs and old practices. 
The adjustments were belated and the meth- 
ods inadequate, but the principle endured. 

In 1919, 34 years ago this month, there 
came into being in Paris a new force that 
was to pioneer a new and vastly superior con- 
cept of veterans’ care. 

Some of you here present took a personal 
part in that effort, and know far better than 
I what it involved. But for those of us who 
came along later, the drama and significance 
of that struggle of the early twenties is none- 
theless real. 

You returned from service to find that 
benefits placed upon the statute books were 


virtually useless for want of administrative 
machinery to deliver them. For thousands 
of combat casualties needing hospitaliza- 
tion, there were no hospitals. The way to 
assistance led in and out of a half dozen 
Federal bureaus, each handling a piece of the 
whole program; it led, all too often, every- 
where and nowhere. 

The American Legion cut its teeth on this 
problem. The many veterans who needed 
no help took up collectively the cause for 
the few who could not help themselves in- 
dividually. They took the facts to the peo- 
ple and the Congress. By the end of the 
twenties they had caused to be created a 
workable and coordinated system for dis- 
charging the Nation’s obligation to the 
veteran. 

But the American Legion in those early 
days did more than build a vehicle of serv- 
ice. It gave the veteran a collective and 
articulate voice. It clarified and won gen- 
eral acceptance of the identity of the veteran 
as an individual deserving honor and dis- 
tinction as one who has presented himself 
and offered his all to defend the fireside of 
the people and the Government of which he 
is a part. On terms of highest principle it 
secured public approval of categorizing the 
Nation's defenders as meriting special con- 
sideration in keeping with sacrifices and suf- 
fering incurred in the Nation's defense. And 
it established as its own primary mission the 
task of faithfully championing and loyally 
furthering the cause of veterans’ welfare. 

The chairman of the then national hos- 
pitalization committee, Abel Davis, expressed 
that spirit in prophetic terms when he said 
in 1920: 

“Of those in the hospital today, a large 
majority are suffering from serious disorders 
which may result in their death or in life- 
time invalidism, While others may tire of 
the burden imposed by the care of these 
men and popular interest grow cold, the 
American Legion must never permit its inter- 
est to diminish or its energies in their be- 
half to flag until to the last one has been 
brought all the resources that modern science 
can provide. * * * However the Legion 
might succeed in other activities, it will fail 
if we do not discharge our obligation to these 
comrades.” 

Only once since 1920 has the Nation repu- 
diated that obligation. That was in 1933 
when the Economy Act leveled many of the 
benefits previously enacted. It took just a 
little over a year for the Congress, at the in- 
sistence of the American Legion, to reestab- 
lish the program, 

I make these points because I believe it is 
important for each of us to understand how 
the principle and practice of rehabilitation 
evolved to the present time. 

The expanded system of benefits and serv- 
ices that we have today is no “Topsy.” It 
did not just grow. The GI bill of rights and 
other provisions made for World War II vet- 
erans, and more recently those in Korea, 
came into being because the Nation was edu- 
cated to their need, their justice, and their 
practicality. 

The people and the Congress knew what 
they were doing—and the 4 million men and 
women of the American Legion and the Aux- 
iliary are keenly aware and deeply appreci- 
ative of the sympathetic consideration and 
the great contribution by the Members of 
Congress to the veterans’ welfare. They ac- 
knowledged and accepted certain fixed prin- 
ciples underscoring the relationship be- 
tween the Government and the veteran— 
and among these the following: 

1. The responsibility of caring adequately 
for the veterans of the country’s wars is 
the responsibility of the entire country. 

2. The cost of this care is a legitimate part 
of the cost of the war that produced the 
veteran, 

3. Disabled and ill veterans deserve the 
finest medical and hospital care that the 
Government can provide, 
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4. Effective administration of service and 
benefits requires a centralized agency 
equipped with the authority, personnel, and 
finances it needs to do the job. 

These principles are sound and basic. 
They have met the test of tradition and 
experience, They are written into the law 
of the land. And yet, in the current opera- 
tion of the veterans’ program they are being 
subjected to varying degrees of violation and 
evasion. 

I don’t have to tell you how this has come 
about. Repeated reductions in the operat- 
ing budget of the Veterans’ Administration 
have compelled that agency to curtail vital 
services to which the veteran is entitled by 
law. 

At a time when battle casualties in Korea 
have passed the 130,000 mark, at a time when 
the veteran population is increasing at the 
rate of almost 100,000 a month, at a time 
when 30,000 veterans needing hospitaliza- 
tion are on the waiting list, the implications 
are fearfully clear. 

The American Legion's mission at this 
juncture is not to build, but to save and 
improve what is built. We are not asking 
any tremendous, new commitments from the 
Congress. We are asking the Congress to 
make possible the honoring of commitments 
previously made. 

We find it difficult to understand what 
good purpose is served by having some 10,000 
empty beds in a chain of fine hospitals, 
We fail to see the logic in building hospitals 
and then withholding the funds to make 
them operative. 

The function of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is to serve veterans. When destructive 
criticism and short-sighted economies have 
the effect of impairing that function, then 
it’s time to call a spade a spade. 

After all, the benefits administered by the 
agency did not originate in the agency. 
That was the work of the people through 
their representatives in the Congress. If the 
benefits themselves are the target—if the 
object is to challenge or change that feature 
of the program, those who hold to that view 
might more courageously pursue their pur- 
pose in the open. 

Whatever the intent, there can be only one 
end result. That is additional suffering for 
those who have already suffered much. 

Some will say the picture is too darkly 
drawn. How else can it be drawn? You do 
not subject working people to wave after 
wave of job dismissals or threatened dis- 
missals without impairing their work. You 
do not close down hospital wards without 
affecting the patients who occupy or would 
occupy them. You do not cancel necessary 
services without punishing those for whom 
the services are intended. 

Others persist in the fiction that huge dol- 
lar savings can be realized through admin=- 
istrative improvement. That is not so, and 
it is obviously not so when you consider that 
95 percent of the money appropriated for 
veterans’ affairs goes directly to the veteran 
in benefits and services provided by law. If 
conceivably all of the purely administrative 
costs could be wiped out, the saving would 
amount to but 5 cents on the dollar. 

Whether we like it or not, war is. not an 
economical operation. Neither should the 
liabilities that stem from the winning of 
a war be evaluated on a purely economic 
basis. The burden is heavy and it hurts; 
but it is a burden which the country know- 
ingly assumed, which the public will sup- 
port and in the absence of overriding reasons 
cannot in good conscience discard. 

The Congress over the years has been pen- 
erous and fair to the veteran. The present 
Congress, I am sure, has the same objectives 
that we do; namely, to increase efficiency and 
reduce costs in the operation of the Federal 
Government wherever possible, meanwhile 
respecting the established responsibility of 
caring adequately for those who sacrificed 
personal security for the national security 
in the country’s wars, 
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I am convinced, however, that there are 
many Members of the Congress in both 
Houses and on both sides of the aisle who 
are unaware of the grave situation which 
now exists. 

To my mind, the challenge in this respect 
rests squarely upon the American Legion. 
We have a job to do—a job of fact-finding 
and fact-reporting that must be done 
quickly and thoroughly. Those of us here 
present tonight are best qualified and best 
disposed to do it. 

You have come to Washington with docu- 
mented information on conditions which we 
believe to be disastrous. You will leave this 
conference even better informed. I ear- 
nestly hope that each of you, when you re- 
turn home, will make a special effort to 
give this information the widest possible 
circulation. 

We can be right and know we are right 
and still lose the fight if we keep the knowl- 
edge to ourselves. 

The veteran who is denied hospital privi- 
leges when he needs them would find small 
comfort and no cure in tomorrow's explana- 
tion that it was all a mistake. 

In this connection, we can recall and be 
heartened by the stated position of the 
President of the United States. The Presi- 
dent immediately prior to the November elec- 
tion expressed his personal belief in the vet- 
eran’s cause in these unequivocal words: 
“Every disabled soldier must have the best 
care and treatment which this country af- 
fords. Such facilities must have the full 
financial support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There must be no compromise with 
the best available professional skill, hospi- 
tal care and rehabilitation.” As your na- 
tional commander, I arranged as soon as 
possible after the election to meet person- 
ally with the President-elect in order to dis- 
cuss matters of particular concern to the 
veteran. The President at that meeting ex- 
pressed a dedicated and informed interest in 
veterans’ welfare. More than that, he indi- 
cated that the executive branch would not 
only welcome but would value the viewpoint 
of the American Legion in this field. 

Subsequently, since the inauguration, your 
representatives here in Washington have met 
with representatives of the Rockefeller Com- 
mittee. We look forward to a series of such 
meetings and a full opportunity to explain 
our position to that group. 

I mention this because it is an opportunity 
we have not always received, and because 
some of you may have been led to believe 
that the administration was taking a less 
objective approach to veterans’ problems. 

What I have touched upon here tonight 
you will recognize as little more than a gen- 
eral sampling of the achievements and ob- 
jectives related to the American Legion’s 
most important work. It is a work without 
end, Now, perhaps more so than before, it 
commands the energy and the devotion of 
all of us. 

I pledge to that effort such leadership and 
strength of purpose as Almighty God may 
allow me. I am confident that each of you 
will do likewise. 

If we preserve in this spirit, ours will yet 
be the privilege of sharing the most precious 
of all awards: The satisfaction of having 
served well our God and our country. 


Four-Year Term for Representatives 
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HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
IN THE ae. Pull jr L REEE ei 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 


statement released on November 24, 1952, 
in support of my House Joint Resolution 
5, providing for a 4-year term for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives: 

Representative FREDERIC R, COUDERT, JR., 
announced today that he would introduce 
in the new Congress a constitutional amend- 
ment extending the term of Members of the 
House of Representatives to 4 years, one- 
half of the membership to be elected every 
2 years. 

The purpose of this amendment is to cre- 
ate an opportunity for better service that a 
longer term will give, while at the same time 
preserving the advantages of the midterm 
appeal to the country presently provided by 
the biannual congressional elections. The 
2-year term does not make sense any longer. 
Membership in Congress has become a full- 
time job. As soon as Members are through 
with one election, they necessarily become 
engaged in the next one. The average House 
Member gets about 1 year to concentrate 
upon congressional business before he is 
again campaigning in primaries and for the 
general election. Many of the States have 
winter and spring primaries, so that during 
the second year of a congressional term 
Members are literally campaigning at home 
“and compelled to divert their attention from 
vital congressional business. 

The net effect of all this is that far too 
many Members are only able to keep one eye 
on legislative business, while the other eye 
is fixed upon primaries and general elec- 
tions. Moreover, 2 years is too short a period 
for a Member to learn the business or to make 
an adequate record of performance upon 
which to be judged. Moreover, the longer 
term would relieve somewhat the financial 
strain of constant election campaigns which 
constitute such a heavy burden upon Mem- 
bers and their supporters. 

Four years, on the other hand, is a reason- 
able time within which Members may become 
familiar with the job and make a record with- 
out losing touch with the voters. The 4- 
year term has in recent years been widely 
adopted in the United States. Twenty-eight 
States elect their Governors and 32 States 
elect their State senators for 4-year terms. 
As recently as 1945 the term of New York 
City councilmen was extended from 2 to 4 
years. Certainly the business transacted by 
Representatives is no less arduous or impor- 
tant than the business of States and cities. 

Everything should be done to attract the 
ablest citizens to Congress and to enable 
them to give their best to the job. Adoption 
of this amendment would substantially con- 
tribute to this end, 

In recent years the House has been in 
almost continuous session throughout the 
year. It has been confronted with an 
enormous yolume of business involving ques- 
tions of the greatest complexity and urgency. 
Conditions of service were very different in- 
deed when the 2-year term was originally 
fixed by the Founding Fathers in 1787. 

The terms of members of Parliament of 
Canada and the Western European countries 
are 4 years or longer. 

As one who has been elected to eight suc- 
cessive 2-year terms in the State senate and 
house of representatives, with a couple of 
contested primaries thrown in for good meas- 
ure, I know how much the pressure of con- 
stant elections tends to divert attention 
from the legislative business. It is my con- 
viction that extension of the term proposed 
will substantially improve the quality of 
service rendered by the House of Representa- 
tives, 

House Joint Resolution 5 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
providing that the term of office of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives shall 
be 4 years 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“SECTION 1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen by 
the people of the several States and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
Except as hereinafter provided in this arti- 
cle, the term of office'of Representatives shall 
be 4 years. 

“Sec. 2. The Representatives shall be di- 
vided by lot into two classes. The number 
of offices assigned to each class shall be as 
nearly equal as may be; and the number 
of offices from each State assigned to each 
class shall be as nearly equal as may be. 

“Sec. 3. The first division into classes shall 
be made immediately after the House of 
Representatives shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election of Representa- 
tives to whom this article applies. 

“A further division into the two classes 
shall be made immediately after the House 
of Representatives shall be assembled in 
consequence of each election of Members 
which next follows a reapportionment of 
Representatives among the several States. 
Such further division shall apply only to 
those States the representation of which 
has been increased or decreased by such re- 
apportionment. The term of office of all 
Representatives from such States shall end 
at noon on the 3d day of January after the 
election which next follows such reappor- 
tionment. 

“The offices of the Representatives from 
any newly admitted State shall be divided 
into the two classes immediately after the 
House of Representatives shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election of Rep- 
resentatives from such State. 

“Sec. 4. In order that, as nearly as may 
be, one-half of the Representatives will be 
chosen every 2 years, the term of office of 
those Representatives whose offices are as- 
signed to the first class at the first division 
shall be 2 years, and the term of office of any 
Representative whose office is assigned to one 
of the two classes at any subsequent divi- 
sion shall expire at the same time as the 
term of office of the other offices assigned to 
that class. 

“Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 6. The foregoing provisions of this 
article shall first apply in the case of Repre- 
sentatives elected for terms beginning on 
the first January 3 which occurs more than 
1 year after the ratification of this article. 

“SEC. 7. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.” 


Are the Advocates of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Giving President Eisenhower a 
Chance To Balance the Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
everyone clamoring for a balanced 
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budget and a reduction in burdensome 
taxation, it is appropriate that we scru- 
tinize very closely every project that 
entails the expenditure of millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money. We 
must exert such vigilance if President 
Eisenhower is to be given the opportu- 
nity to balance the budget. 

The following news release, issued by 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference and titled “Give the President a 
Chance,” is very timely because it relates 
to the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
which, like a ghost, has haunted the 
Halls of Congress for the past 50 years: 

GIVE THE PRESIDENT A CHANCE 

President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message said: 

“Getting control of the budget requires 
also that State and local governments and 
interested groups of citizens restrain them- 
selves in their demands upon the Congress 
that the Federal Treasury spend more and 
more money for all types of projects. 

“A balanced budget is an essential first 
measure in checking further depreciation in 
the buying power of the dollar.” 

It is in an effort to circumvent this Presi- 
dential admonition that the St. Lawrence 
Waterway proponents are trying to get their 
project through this Congress by the device 
of a development corporation. No appro- 
priation necessary, no burden on the tax- 
payer that would be apparent to the naked 
eye. 

Sis in both House and Senate known as 
the Dondero-Wiley proposal, would create a 
St. Lawrence Development Corporation to 
carry out the navigation work in the 114- 
mile International Rapids and Thousand 
Islands sections of the St. Lawrence River. 
The Government would subscribe $2 million 
under the Dondero bill, $5 million under the 
Wiley bill, to the capital stock-of this cor- 
poration. The corporation then would be 
empowered to issue bonds up to $100 million 
with both interest and principal guaranteed 
by the United States Government. In this 
way, the project is taken from the regular 
appropriating channels of Congress. But the 
result would be in no wise different. There 
would be that much additional indebtedness 
on the part of the Government. 

The Eisenhower administration is now try- 
ing desperately to head off the Government's 
increasing indebtedness; only in that way 
can the depreciation of the dollar be checked; 
only in that way, the President and his Con- 
gressional leaders say, can there be a tax 
reduction. 

The proponents contend this additional 
debt would be liquidated in 50 years by the 
charging of tolls for the use of this 114-mile 
stretch. The evidence is overwhelming that 
‘it would not be, and most economists agree 
that some of the present national debt had 
better be “liquidated” long before that time. 

Canada, with a budget surplus, is pledged 
and willing to do this work but the American 
waterway proponents contend we must insist 
upon doing it in order to get a “voice” in the 
project. To the east of this 114-mile stretch 
is the 1,000-mile £5. Lawrence River and Gulf, 
wholly in Canadian territory; to the west is 
the Canadian owned and operated Welland 
Canal. Our “voice” would be hemmed in on 
both sides by Canada, 

The proposed method of financing this 
work is unprecedented. The Government 
has set up Government corporations such as 
the RFC, the Export-Import Bank, etc. It is 
fixing to get rid of the RFC. Never has such 
& project as this been financed in any such 
manner, 


His Legacy Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, March 9, the Washington Evening 
Star ran an editorial on the funeral of 
Stalin. I include this editorial in my 
remarks. 3 

There have been millions of words 
written and spoken on the significance of 
the death of the cruel dictator, but I 
believe that this editorial grasps the sit- 
uation better than any comment that I 
have seen. X 

The editorial follows: 

His LEGACY Lives ON 

The funeral services are over, and he rests 
now beside Nicolai Lenin, but the dead Josef 
Stalin is by no means wholly gone from this 
world. In a most portentous sense, he con- 
tinues to live on in all the evil he has left 
behind him—the monstrous evil of the vast 
and unprecedented system of conspiracy and 
tyranny that he built up on a global scale, 
step by step, nation by nation, through the 
three dark decades of his pitiless, iron-fisted 
reign of terror. 

This is a fact that the free world can ignore 
only at the risk of being overwhelmed and 
destroyed in piecemeal fashion. Possibly 
Stalin’s death will result in a slow but sure 
disintegration of the Soviet Empire. Possibly 
Georgi Malenkov—a relative stranger to the 
Russian and satellite peoples—will prove in- 
capable of carrying on the work of his syn- 
thetically deified predecessor. Possibly ri- 
valries within the Kremlin will lead eventu- 
ally to an internal explosion, wrecking the 
Communist dictatorship. Possibly China 
and other lands behind the Iron Curtain will 
in due course break away, like Yugoslavia, 
from Moscow’s domination. Possibly any 
number of fatal things will happen to Red 
totalitarianism as the years wear on. But 
the United States, its Atlantic allies and like- 
minded nations throughout the globe would 
be carrying wishfulness to the point of lu- 
nacy if they permitted such considerations— 
mere conceivabilities—to tempt them into 
lowering their guard. 

It is of first importance, of course, that our 
own and allied governments give the closest 
study to all the possible consequences— 
bright and dark—of the sudden transfer of 
power in Russia. It is of first importance, 
too, that they be prepared to make the most 
of whatever uncertainty or uneasiness or lost 
sense of direction may develop behind the 
Iron Curtain from this point on. But the 
overriding responsibility, the top-priority 
need, of freemen everywhere is to see to it 
that there is no backsliding in the task of 
building up their political, economic, and 
military ramparts against the threat of Red 
aggression. Certainly—as of now, at any 
rate—the change of dictators in the Krem- 
lin has not diminished that threat. That is 
why the work of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization must be carried forward with- 
out let-up. That is why the six-nation Eu- 
ropean Defense Community requires early 
ratification. That is why there is every 
reason to press for closer interallied agree- 
ment—such as that promoted during last 
week’s visit here by Britain’s Eden-Butler 
mission—on matters like trade and the bar- 
ring of strategic shipments to Red China. 

The need for this sort of action has not 
been reduced in the slightest by the fact that 
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Stalin is dead. On the contrary, the Krem- 
lin conceivably may become eyen more dan- 
gerous in his absence, In any event, today’s 
funeral services in Moscow have been staged 
only for him, not for the system of despotism 
that is his black legacy to mankind. That 
system stili thrives and threatens, and the 
free nations must therefore keep on arming 
themselves against it as fast and as thor- 
oughly as possible. 


Smear and Run Tactics Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the San Diego 
Union of February 28. 

The editorial follows: 

SMEAR AND Run Tactics DANGEROUS 

Those who continue slanderous attacks 
on Vice President RICHARD Nrxon may find 
they are throwing more boomerangs. The 
American sense of fair play can be strained 
only so far. It’s time for the public to 
speak out again against the continued deftly 
slanted insinuations regarding Mr. NIXON. 
No American office-holder ever has had his 
personal record scrutinized more carefully 
than has RICHARD Nixon. And the Vice 
President has been found to be clean as a 
hound’s tooth. ei: 

Continued attacks on the Vice President 
reflect a cynical leftwing attitude that the 
American public can be duped. 

The voters proved the cynics wrong dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1952. But 
the smear artists continue to insult public 
intelligence. 

The latest attempt to attack Mr. NIXON 
was instigated in the same leftwing New 
York newspaper which distorted the facts in 
the earlier fund story. 

The newspaper twisted a routine report 
of political campaign contributions, trying 
to make it appear the Vice President did 
not reveal the full truth in his now-famous 
telecast. 

Facts again prove this to be a slander. 
Dana Smith, trustee for the original Nixon 
office fund, filed a public report in routine 
manner of money he had collected for the 
vice presidential and presidential campaigns. 
The money was turned over to regular party 
organizations. 

Mr. Nrxon, like President Eisenhower, had 
no more direct connection with these cam- 
paign funds than with those collected in 
behalf of his candidacy in San Diego, Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco. 

Diehard opponents still hope to cast a 
shadow on the Vice President, and thus on 
the Eisenhower administration. And they 
fear Mr. Nrxon, who is an outstanding Vice 
President. 

The danger of these smear-and-run tac- 
tics was shown in the recent story of a let- 
ter cleverly forged to make it appear Mr. 
Nrxon was being paid by oil companies. 
The letter was to be published on the eve 
of election, too late to be answered. This 
falsehood might have changed history. 
Fear of libel prevented publication. 

We've had too much of this poison. 
Americans can make these smears boom- 
erang by speaking out now for fair play 
toward Mr. NIXON. 
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Dr. Vera Hsi Yen Wang Liu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a private bill for the 
relief of Dr. Vera Hsi Yen Wang Liu. 

This is the first private bill I have 
introduced since becoming a Member of 
the House of Representatives and is an 
exception to the general rule I have fol- 
lowed in the past and propose to follow 
in the future. 

My reluctance to introduce private 
bills either for admission of aliens or 
for claims against the Government is 
besed upon the following principles: 

First. I dislike to see the Congress of 
the United States divert its attention 
from national problems and consume its 
energy in the consideration of legislation 
affecting just one person. 

Second. I believe that matters such as 
claims against the Government or the 
admission of aliens should be handled 
by general law equally applicable to all 
persons who can qualify under the stand- 
ards established. 

Third. It is my belief that citizenship 
and immigration are matters not of 
right but of privilege. I believe the 
American people have been generous in 
welcoming to our shores persons from 
foreign lands who have a sincere desire 
to enjoy the advantages of our system of 
Government and our free enterprise 
economy and who are genuinely devoted 
to the free principles and institutions 
for which we stand. 

Fourth. Without attempting to pass 
on each individual case presented in the 
past, it is my impression that the intro- 
duction of private bills both for claims 
against the Government and the admis- 
sion of aliens has been indulged in all 
too freely by Members of the Congress. 

Without abandoning the principles 
stated above, I have been convinced that 
an exception should be made in the case 
of Dr. Liu. She has filled competently 
a very important need at the University 
Hospital and in the community of Ann 
Arbor through her skill as a doctor, spe- 
cializing in the care of children. This 
service is of unusual importance because 
of the current critical shortage of doc- 
tors, due in large part to the extraordi- 
nary demands of the armed services for 
professional medical personnel. Fur- 
thermore, I have investigated this case 
through officials in the Immigration 
Service, through the staff of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which Iam a member, and 
independently through citizens of Ann 
Arbor. In addition, it is clear from the 
terms of present immigration legislation 
that it is the policy of the Congress to 
encourage the admission of technically 
trained people, such as Dr. Liu, especially 
where there are acute shortages in the 
skills they possess. 


I am persuaded that the case of Dr. 
Liu is an unusually meritorious one, and 
for that reason I have introduced a bill 
for her legal admission and permanent 
residence. 


Europe’s Steep Barriers to Trade 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I should like to 
include a very illuminating article on 
Free Trade and Tariff Barriers, by Dr. 
Jobn B. Crane. 

Dr. Crane writes from London and 
brings up the interesting fact that the 
United States tariff is lower than the 
tariffs now prevailing in England and 
most of Continental Europe. 

In order to have the free trade that 
so many of our European friends profess 
to desire, everyone must agree to scrap 
all tariff walls. The United States can- 
not do this alone. Once again “what is 
sauce for the goose, is sauce for the 
gander.” 

The article follows: 

EUROPE'S STEEP BARRIERS TO TRADE 
(By Dr. John B. Crane) 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.—The British press gave 
prominent space to the speech by Henry 
Ford II in Chicago recently, in which he 
advocated that America get rid of all tariffs 
and adopt free trade. 

Ford said little or nothing about the de- 
sirability of Britain, France, and Italy get- 
ting rid of their barriers to trade which are 
even higher than those of America. Instead, 
he focused attention on letting European 
nations have free access to American mar- 
kets and inferred that imports into the 
United States of America would increase 
by $5 billion a year under free trade. 

Apparently, Ford is not familiar with the 
recent OEEC studies which found that 
Europe could not get rid of its “dollar gap” 
if the United States of America adopted com- 
pletely free trade. Only 20 percent of the 
dollar gap would disappear. 

This is partly because the United States 
already has had a virtual free-trade policy 
for some years. Henry Ford and many of 
our British friends over here talk as if 
America is a country of high protective 
tariffs with most goods being protected from 
foreign competition by excessive import 
duties. This is contrary to the facts. 

A recent study made by the United States 
Tariff Commission indicates that nearly 60 
percent in value of all goods imported into 
the United States of America come in free 
of all duties. Of the remaining 40 percent 
which must pay duties, over four-fifths pay 
a duty of only 20 percent or less. 

Stated another way, it is seen that over 
94 percent of all imports into the United 
States of America come in free or pay duties 
of 20 percent or less. Only about 1 percent 
of dutiable imports must pay import duties 
in excess of 40 percent, 

European countries have much higher 
trade barriers than the United States of 
America. Besides protective tariffs, they re- 
sort to embargoes, import licensing, exchange 
controls, and other highly restrictive devices. 
In recent months several European countries, 
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particularly France, have raised their bar- 
riers to trade, not lowered them. 

America would do well not to lower its 
already low tariffs any further until Europe 
gives some tangible evidence that it believes 
in free trade, too. European trade barriers 
should be lowered to the American level be- 
fore America cuts tariffs any further. 


Federal Excise Tax on Distilled Spirits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill for the reduction 
of the Federal excise tax on distilled 
spirits from $10.50 to $6 per proof gallon, 
which was the initial wartime rate, and 
for a comparable reduction of the tax 
on wines and fermented malt liquors. 

I am introducing the bill in response 
to the wishes of the Nevada State As- 
sembly, which has passed unanimously 
a resolution requesting Congress to re- 
duce the excise tax rates on distilled 
spirits to the $6 level. 

The present excise tax rates on dis- 
tilled spirits, wines, and malt liquors de- 
prive the States of much-needed reve- 
nue. They are discriminatory, eco- 
nomically unsound, and the cause of in- 
creased bootlegging. 

My contention that high Federal taxes 
are depriving the States of sorely needed 
revenue is based on the fact that high 
prices resulting from high excise taxes 
depress the industry’s sales; therefore, 
the various States collect less revenue 
from their State excise taxes. For ex- 
ample, in the first year after the $10.50 
tax became effective, Nevada collected 
$18,000 less in excise taxes than in the 
previous year, yet practically all other 
business in the State showed a healthy 
upswing. 

I point out that the $10.50 tax is dis- 
criminative and excessive. Since 1941, 
the Federal Government has increased 
the excise taxes on distilled spirits 16214 
percent. During the same period the ex- 
cise tax rates on 44 other commodities 
has been increased only 452 percent. 

In 1952 the lawful sales of distilled 
spirits declined by some 11 million gal- 
lons over the previous year, thus causing 
a loss of revenue to the Federal and State 
Governments, as well as a loss of income 
to employees and stockholders. 

As higher taxes result in higher prices, 
many consumers shift from tax-paid liq- 
uor to moonshine. Federal seizures of il- 
licit stills prove that the amount of 
moonshine liquor produced and con- 
sumed in the United States is tremen- 
dous, and the bootleggers evade hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in Federal 
and State taxes each year. In 1951 
alone, authorities seized 20,402 illegal 
stills. This figure is comparable to the 
seizures during the latter days of the 
prohibition era. With a return to the 
1942 tax rate of $6 a gallon, bootlegging, 
which thrives on its “no tax” advantage, 
would become less attractive to crimi- 
nals. The graft and corruption which 
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accompany all highly profitable outlaw 
activities would be reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
bill so the Federal, State, and local 
treasuries can recover some of the mil- 
lions in tax revenue now being lost. 


Stalin Plan for United States Revolution 
Found Recruits Here in 1924 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Fletcher Knebel, from the Washington 
Star: 


STALIN PLAN FoR UNITED STATES REVOLUTION 
FOUND RECRUITS HERE IN 1924 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


The most eloquent of all testimonials to 
the memory of Josef Stalin has already been 
written in a limestone Government building 
in Washington. 

There 3 million words of testimony from 
former American Communists before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board salute 
the dead Premier Stalin as the mastermind 
behind a 30-year Russian plot to destroy 
America. 

Stalin, that testimony shows, took per- 
sonal command of a three-decade Commu- 
nist campaign to sabotage industrial America 
and rear a Red puppet state amid the debris 
of capitalism. 

Into the record, amassed from witnesses 
over tedious months of almost daily hearings, 
have gone Moscow’s orders for crippling 
strikes, domination of American labor unions, 
seizure of the Panama Canal, demoralization 
of our Armed Forces, infiltration of Govern- 
ment, establishment of a Negro republic in 
the South, distortion of United States insti- 
tutions for Red propaganda, espionage and 
sabotage. 

The goal? Revolution. 

By 1924, only 7 years after the Russian 
revolution, the Kremlin’s efforts in the 
United States already wore a sinister bloom, 
according to this grim record. 


STALIN MERGED TWO GROUPS 


Under Stalin’s direction Russian leaders 
had knocked together two infant Communist 
Parties in the United States into a single 
outfit. In secret convention at Bridgman, 
Mich., the merged organization had sub- 
scribed to 21 conditions laid down by the 
Comintern in Russia and resolved to “estab- 
lish the dictatorship of the proletariat” jn 
America. 

The Moscow strategists had already organ- 
ized Amtorg in New York, a corporation de- 
voted to trade between the two nations, but 
also secretly funneling finances into Com- 
munist bodies in this country from Russia’s 
treasury. Amtorg footed the deficit for 
American Communist publications by paying 
excessive advertising rates. It financed the 
Communist School of Business Relations. 

Comintern headquarters in Russia sent 
$35,000 to America to establish the Daily 
Worker in New York as the official Commu- 
nist mouthpiece in this country. Plans for 
that still-functioning newspaper were 
hatched in Moscow. 


FINANCED FOSTER CAMPAIGN 


In the Coolidge year of 1924 the Comintern 
also sent substantial funds to this country 


to finance the campaign of William Z. Foster 
and Benjamin Gitlow, the Communist ticket 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States that had been approved in 
Moscow. 

By the mid-twenties the Communist Party 
leadership in the United States was follow- 
ing coded instructions from Moscow at all 
levels of subversion. Typical is a cable from 
Moscow found in the minutes of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party’s political committee, 
dated December 23, 1925: 

“RILU (Red International of Labor 
Unions) executive bureau empowers Com- 
rade Harrison George act representative 
‘RILU transport workers section at united 
front conference meeting, Habana, Cuba, 
January 15, 1926. Our position: Fight war 
danger and imperialism fostered by capitalist 
governments, United States particularly. 
Detailed instructions material following.” 


COMINTERN DISSATISFIED 


The degree of Moscow control was so tight 
that Foster and Alexander Bittelman, then, 
as now, high officials of the United States 
Communist Party, journeyed to Russia in 
1926 and made a written report to the Comin- 
tern on American progress toward revolution. 

Comintern officials weren't satisfied with 
the rate. In 1927 the Comintern adopted “a 
resolution on the American question” and 
forwarded it to New York as a directive to 
American Communist chieftains. 

Gitlow, a Government witness before the 
Subversive Control Board, saw the resolution 
drafted and approved by Moscow's executive 
committee of the Comintern. It read in 
part: 

“The United States of America * * * has 
developed into the mightiest imperialist 
power. * * * The task of the Workers Party 
(old Communist name) is to form a broad 
united front and to intensify the struggle 
against American imperialism.” 

The American Communists, Gitlow, Foster, 
and Jay Lovestone, had been summoned to 
Moscow in 1927 by a cable from Otto Kuusi- 
nen, Comintern officer later slated to become 
Red dictator of Finland had Russia suc- 
ceeded in overrunning that tough little 
country. 

Gitlow had a personal conference with 
Stalin in which Stalin instructed American 
Reds to get a firmer grip on labor unions, 
enlarge Communist membership, and “await 
the sharpening of the economic and social 
conflict to develop future revolutionary ac- 
tivity.” 

Party members from all over the world 
attended courses that year at Moscow’s Lenin 
Institute which spotlighted America. Red 
professors declared that in event of war be- 
tween Russia and the United States the role 
of the American Communist Party was to 
support Russia and insure American defeat. 

The American delegation at the school in- 
cluded Joseph Kornfeder, who had helped 
organize the American Communist move- 
ment in 1919. Kornfeder, a Government 
witness before. the Subversive Board, testi- 
fied he arrived in Moscow for a 3-year course 
in revolution at the Lenin Institute, 


NEW SECRET CODES DEVISED 


Many American students at the school had 
gained American passports under false 
names and traveled incognito to Moscow, 
concealing even their destination from ship- 
mates crossing the Atlantic. 

Because of anti-Red raids that year in 
England, new secret codes were devised in 
Moscow in 1927 and brought to the United 
States by a Comintern agent for Communist 
Party use here. 

The codes were used for transatlantic in- 
structions to the Comintern agents then 
operating in the United States, including 
Frank Miller (alias Sirola), Grey (alias 
Brown), Marcus, John Pepper (alias Joseph 
Pogany or Swift), Peterson, Gerhart Eisler 
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(alias Edwards), Jacob Golos, A, Gussev, 
Yuzefovich, Merker, Allen, and Walettsky. 

They also served for transmitting orders 
from Moscow to Soviet military intelligence 
agents operating in the United States, in- 
cluding Nicholas Dozenberg, self-confessed 
former recruit into the secret intelligence 
net. 


Tribute Paid by Greek Parliament to the 
Memory of Dr. Charles Eaton 
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HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following extract 
from the,official minutes of the Greek 
Parliament expressing appreciation of 
Representative Charles Eaton: 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL MINUTES OF THE 
GREEK PARLIAMENT EXPRESSING APPRECIA- 
TION OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES EATON 
The PRESIDENT. At Plainfield of the State 

of New Jersey of the United States of Amer- 
ica a few days ago there occurred the death 
of Dr. Charles Eaton, who as a Republican 
had been elected for 28 consecutive years 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress at Washington. Dr. Eaton was 
noted for his liberal principles, for the cour- 
age of his opinion, and for his superb and 
idealistic character. For many years he was 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives and presi- 
dent of this committee from 1947 to 1948. 
As a representative of the United States of 
America at the San Francisco Conference in 
1945 he signed the United Nations Charter, 
During his long career he distinguished him- 
self as an eloquent defender of the people's 
freedoms and on every occasion supported 
the rights of Greece with particular warmth 
in the House of Representatives, having 
warmly supported in 1947 the granting of aid 
to Greece in her fight against Communism. 
Dr. Eaton greatly admired the people of 
Greece who, as he used to declare, “have 
shown themselves worthy of the citizenship 
of the only country which can claim to be 
the mother of the freedom of mankind.” Our 
friend America has lost a great American 
and our own country a great and enthusiastic 
friend in whose memory the feelings of grati- 
tude of the nation will remain unaltered. 

I request Parliament to authorize me to 
send letters of condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 

Many DEPUTIES. Aye, aye. 


Excess-Profits Tax Losing Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the excess-profits tax must terminate, as 
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scheduled, on June 30, 1953. The wel- 
fare and expansion of our free-enterprise 
system demands its termination. Not 
only is this tax depressing our economy 
in both its production and expansion but 
it is also woefully defective as a revenue 
producer. In fact, the Government will 
lose revenue if the excess-profits tax 
were to be continued. This tax is pre- 
venting revenue dollars from being real- 
ized by holding back production and ex- 
pansion. It is also reducing income, 
which has already been realized, by stim- 
ulating wasteful and inefficient practices 
which result in tax deductions. If we are 
ever to have a dynamic economy and to 
encourage new and growing businesses to 
move ahead, this excess-profits tax must 
expire as scheduled. It has no place in 
an economy which is so dependent, as 
our present economy is, on the free- 
enterprise system. 

I have just read with great interest the 
annual report of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, United States Senate, 
just off the press. 

It is a comprehensive and revealing 
report. I commend its reading by those 
who are pleading for higher taxes and 
who are blocking legislation to reduce 
taxes. I quote from the report, as fol- 
lows: 

Briefly stated, the witnesses felt that the 
present high rate of Federal corporation and 
personal income taxes prevent a small com- 
pany from growing to become an effective 
competitor for the largest segments of any 
industry. Furthermore, taxes threaten even 
the continued existence of many smaller 
firms, since they are unable to lay aside 
enough of their earnings to hedge against 
any business recession, however brief it 
might be. 


The Senate report continues: 

From all the evidence coming before your 
committee, it appears that Congress should 
place a high priority on tax euts which will 
strengthen independent businesses and our 
free-enterprise system whenever it appears 
that reductions in tax rates are warranted. 


This Senate report is No. 49. 

I call attention to the House that tax 
reduction delay and the agitation for 
continuation of the excess-profits tax is 
ushering in a recession. All sound econ- 
omists know this and have warned of its 
danger. 

I am inserting a table from the Wall 
Street Journal of March 6, 1953, which 
shows net earnings of 443 United States 
firms in 1952 compared with 1951. For 
all firms combined the net was down by 
2.2 percent in 1952. Of the 30 types of 
business listed, only 11 groups showed 
increased profits in 1952. All the others 
were under 1951. Do those who are 
clamoring for a continuation of the 
excess-profits tax see much revenue from 
the excess-profits tax? 

The table follows: 

Corporate Report CARD: 443 COMPANIES SHOW 
2.2 PERCENT DECLINE IN COMBINED NET 
PROFITS IN 1952 
The following columns show earnings regis- 

tered last year and in 1951, with percentage 

increases or declines from the 1951 level. A 

number of the companies included do not 

report for calendar years. In such cases, 
earnings for the nearest comparable periods 
have been used. 


Companies 


11 araa manufac- 


13 auto equipment.. 
20 building material. 
15 chain stores.. 
19 chemicals-....... 
eee 
4 bre Haag stores. 
7 distillers.......--- 
7 we manufactur- 


1l finagce com- 


4 floor coverings... 
19 food and baking 


companies. 
29 iron a and steel... 
leath: ee 
8 mining and met- 


5 office equipment.. 
16 M raisso prod- 


Pay Increase for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
desire to include an editorial from the 
March 4 issue of the Sacramento Bee. 

At this session of Congress much will 
be said relative to the needs for bringing 
about economy in government. It is al- 
ways my desire to support economy in 
government, but I have always opposed 
bringing that economy about by pay- 
ing inadequate salaries and taking ad- 
vantage of our employees. 

During my service as a member of the 
State Legislature of California I consist- 
ently supported a policy that govern- 
ment should be a model employer. With 
that view I feel the following editorial 
conforms: 

THEY DESERVE MoRE Pay 

Adequate pay for postal workers should be 
one of the exceptions when efforts are made 
to cut the cost of governmental services, for 
most of these public employees long have 
received a substandard wage. 

They deserve an upward adjustment in 
line with living costs and the steadily in- 
creasing business done by the Post Office 
Department. Measures which would give 
them a raise are being considered by a con- 
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gressional committee and should be ap- 
proved. 

A reminder of the economic status of a 
mail carrier, for illustration, is contained in 
a communication to the Fresno Bee. It re- 
calls a recent report 30,000 families in that 
area receive average annual incomes of $5,000 
after taxes. 

But, says the writer, the mail carrier never 
receives that amount—even after 25 years of 
regular service—and the highest schedule is 
$4,370 before taxes. 

It is an inequitable situation despite an 
increase given the Nation’s 500,000 postal 
workers in 1949. 

And that was a tardy boost, to say the 
least. Their last previous raise was in 1943 
and 1945 and that after all the intervening 
years since the depression, during which they 
were subjected to pay cuts. 

Postal workers do a highly essential job 
both nationally and at the community level. 
The public expects and enjoys efficient 
service, 

These Federal employees are worthy of 
their hire. But that they are underpaid 
nobody will deny. Even a modest increase 
would serve to discount some of the disparity 
between what they get and the income re- 
ceived by many others on the Government 
payrolls. 


California Needs More Hospitals for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that every Member of the House 
will agree with me that we have an ob- 
ligation to every veteran who has served 
with our Armed Forces in the defense of 
our Nation to provide adequate hos- 
pitalization so that our veterans can ob- 
tain the medical care which they need 
and to which they are entitled by law. 

In the State of California, however, 
there is a crying need for additional beds 
to accommodate the veterans who now 
reside in the State, and the present facil- 
ities available for veteran hospitalization 
are wholly inadequate. 

The number of veterans in the State 
of California has steadily increased 
since World War I. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans have migrated to our 
State from every other State in the 
Union. And an unusually large per- 
centage of these veterans are disabled 
and in need of facilities for proper med- 
ical care. 

The records of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration show that California has a higher 
percentage of veterans drawing compen- 
sation or pension than any other State 
in the Union. 

Of the Nation’s 20 million veteran pop- 
ulation it is estimated that California 
has approximately 1,750,000 or about 9 
percent of this population. Of the Na- 
tion’s 80,000, 100 percent service con- 
nected totally and permanently dis- 
abled World War II veterans, California 
has 10,400 or about 13 percent. 

While these figures clearly indicate the 
need for an increase in hospital facili- 
ties necessary to care for the constantly 
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increasing veteran population in Cali- 
fornia, the alarming shortage of hospital 
beds available in California provided by 
the Veterans’ Administration has actu- 
ally been decreased by 2,000 beds since 
June of 1950. i 

There are today approximately 4,600 
veterans who are hospitalized in Cali- 
fornia State mental institutions of which 
1,500 have service-connected disabilities 
which entitle them to hospitalization and 
care by the Veterans’ Administration, 
which is not available because of the 
shoriage of facilities. 

The Veterans’ Administration in the 
past few years has canceled plans which 
it had for a number of projects which 
would have provided additional facilities 
for hospitalization and care of veterans 
in California. 

The need for economy and curtail- 
ment of unnecessary spending within the 
Veterans’ Administration is, of course, 
understandable at this time when every 
effort must be made to halt waste and 
extravagance and to balance the national 
budget. 

But certainly it is false economy to 
curtail expenditure of funds which would 
provide necessary medical care for our 
veterans who, in many cases, lost their 
health as a result of service with the 
Armed Forces and, in some instances, are 
10) percent totally and permanently dis- 
abled as a result of their service. 

Every young man who is physically 
able is expected to enter some branch of 
the armed services for military training 
and service. Many of these young men 
are sent to Korea where they face actual 
armed combat, and many are wounded 
and return to the United States disabled. 

How long this draft will be necessary, 
no one knows, but certainly if we ask 
our young men to serve in the defense 
of this Nation, we must guarantee to pro- 
vide proper medical care for them if they 
are wounded or otherwise disabled while 
in the Armed Forces. 

It certainly does not build morale 
when veterans in need of immediate hos- 
pital care find that hospital space is not 
available in veterans’ facilities and that 
they must wait for such space or, unless 
they can afford a private hospital, ask 
for county or State relief. 

In California the shortage of hospital 
facilities for our veterans is critical, and 
the California State Legislature recently 
passed a resolution urging that appro- 
priate legislation be enacted to alleviate 
this situation. I fully concur with this 
resolution, which I am presenting for the 
attention and consideration of the Con- 
gress and trust that action will be taken 
to provide adequate hospitalization for 
our California veterans. 

The resolution follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 9 


Joint resolution relative to the shortage of 
hospital beds for California veterans 


Whereas there is an alarming shortage of 
hospital beds available in California for 
California veterans provided by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and the number has 
been decreased by 2,000 beds since June 
1950; and è 

Whereas there are approximately 4,600 
veterans in California State mental institu- 
tions of which approximately 1,500 have 
service-connected disabilities entitling them 
to hospitalization and care by the Veterans’ 
Administration; and > 


Whereas in October of 1946 the Federal 
Government approved the building of a 
1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hospital in San 
Francisco, which hospital has never been 
built due to the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate funds to build this 
hospital; and 

Whereas a 200-bed general medical and 
surgical hospital in San Diego was approved 
but has never been built due to the failure 
of the Federal Government to appropriate 
the necessary funds therefor; and 

Whereas the standard of medical care for 
California veterans in the existing hospitals 
has been adversely affected by reductions in 
the budget of the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans have been 
migrating to the State of California from 
every State of the Union since the close of 
World War I and the veteran population of 
California will continue to increase by rea- 
son of the Korean emergency, and for that 
reason applications by veterans for hospi- 
talization have shown a steady increase; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
not only caused a cutback in the number 
of operating beds, but it has also reduced 
the standard of medical care, the amount 
of out-patient treatment for veterans, the 
amount of medical research, and a shortage 
in the medical supplies im these veterans 
hospitals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation and to 
appropriate moneys necessary to bring the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital program 
to the needed standards to meet the needs 
of the veteran population of California; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Address of Hon. Robert P. Anderson 
} EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Hon. Robert P. Anderson, Secretary 
of the Navy: 


STATEMENT TO Ex-STUDENTs OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or TEXAS 


There is no measurement or computation 
which would make possible the cost of ig- 
norance. The only evaluation which could 
ever be made of intellectual development 
would be in terms of achievement. 

Neither can the process of education be 
regarded as a static commodity which is 
either possessed or nonpossessed. 

Expressed in terms of world history, educa- 
tion must be regarded as a continuity of 
constantly expanding processes for the devel- 
opment of intelligence and capacity, because 
lacking in either quality or the continuity 
progress, it becomes relatively decadent. 

One has only to remember the history of 
the oriental, Grecian, and Arabic countries 
to be brought to the realization that the 
educational processes of each generation 
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must be capable of meeting new concepts 
and of arising to the challenge of new 
economic and social complexities. 

Lacking this qualification, civilizations 
May become decadent and in almost direct 
ratio to the inability of their educational 
system to meet the ever-changing national 
and international conditions, 

On the positive side, the people of the 
United States have cause to be grateful to 
a system of public schools, colleges, and 
universities established both by the States 
and by private endowment. 

From the capacity of men who were tutored 
under this system of education has come 
our constitutional form of government, our 
concept of democracy, and the greatest eco- 
nomic productive capacity in the history of 
the world. 

Whenever changing conditions, however, 
impose upon us constantly new areas of 
thought and obligation, no system of educa- 
tion for one generation will ever quite suffice 
for the next. We, if we are to be a growing, 
dynamic country, must therefore rise to the 
challenge of a constantly improving system 
of education. 

We are met here today to take note of 
our common alma mater. 

I know that each mind is filled with the 
memories of glorious and happy occasions 
associated with each of our lives at the 
university. 

A few weeks ago I walked over the campus 
with its buildings rising so majestically to 
form an imposing skyline on the hill and 
I could not but be filled with memories of 
the shacks and the inadequate housing fa- 
cilities during my own student days. And, 
yet, I thought not primarily about the physi- 
cal plant but rather about the people with 
whom I was associated—both the students 
and the faculty. 

In this human resource is the great 
strength of the University of Texas or any 
like institution. We have a definite and 
challenging responsibility as the product of 
the university both to measure up to its 
expectations and the obligations of citizen- 
ship and scholarship and as well to make 
the highest possible contribution to the wel- 
fare of our Nation and its people in order 
that what was given to us there might not 
be vainly spent. 

Iam sure that a large measure of the pride 
we have in the institution which gave us 
our formal education will be the stimulus 
to new incentives of work and effort in 
order that we may justify the contributions 
of our State and its great university. 

I think it would be highly inappropriate 
if we should content ourselves with remi- 
niscing over our own personal experiences 
and the happy, eventful days we spent at 
the university. 

Before us lies an imponderable future and 
we should rightly assume a part of the re- 
sponsibility for the task of education that 
lies ahead. Particularly is this true with 
reference to that institution in which we 
have a common interest. 

The Constitution of Texas provided that 
there should be established a university of 
the first class. Responsive to that admoni- 
tion, the university was founded in 188i. 
If we discharge the constitutional obligation 
imposed upon us, it becomes our obligation 
to always assure that it is a university of the 
first class. 

To this end, we must acknowledge the 
realities of our time and gage the capabili- 
ties of our people and our economic system. 
Let me suggest just 1 or 2 problems 
for your thinking. 

We are living in a world in which there 
is a constant demand for new reservoirs of 
scientific abilities. It is incumbent upon 
us to develop the chemist, the physicist, the 
engineers, and all of the others whose tech- 
nical skills and abilities may be required at 
any given time of great national emergency. 
We would not, however, desire to live in a 
purely scientific world and we must have as 
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well a reservoir of people who make their 
contribution in terms of culture, art, econ- 
omy, the humanities, and all of the other 
social responsibilities of the Nation. 

‘The end product of the efforts of all people, 
however educated, must be for a more sat- 
isfying way of life capable of arising to any 
emergency and flexible enough to live in 
economic stability in time of peace. 

To acquire either of these reservoirs of 
human resources we cannot and must not 
resort to the regimentation of education. We 
must explore and find the mechanisms for 
educating in proper perspective with due at- 
tention to both quality and quantity with 
the full appreciation for the absolute right 
of every individual to make his own deci- 
sions for occupational choice. 

The achievement of this objective is one 
embracing many complexities and deserves 
the most thoughtful study of American 
scholars. 

As a component for the implementation 
of such an objective, we must make some 
basic decisions as to what we can afford 
and what we would spend our money for. 

No nation can have everything that it 
wants in terms of all goods and services and 
through all periods of time without placing 
an undue strain upon a system of competi- 
tive economy. We must decide which things 
in life are most important to us. This is 
the same sort of decision made every day by 
families. 

If we are to have a university of the first 
class it will be a relatively costly school. If 
it is less than first class it will not be good 
enough. If it is a costly school, we cannot 
have everything else we want from Govern- 
ment—again in terms of services and goods. 

Our problem simply comes to be one of 
what we will spend our money for without 
unduly burdening our economic structure. 
As the ex-students of the University of Texas, 
we must share in the making of some of these 
fundamental decisions, 

Perhaps there will never be a teacher quite 
so good as experience. But this is a slow 
and arduous process. Universities were con- 
ceived in order that men might gather there 
the experiences, ideas, and philosophies of 
generations of people in order that they 
might be made more quickly available to 
each of us within a single generation, 

To the extent that we utilize this reposi- 
tory of men’s thinking and action will to a 
large measure determine the utilization we 
make of our human resources—the most es- 
sential element for our national welfare. Let 
us then, here on this day of independence, 
dedicate a portion of our thought and effort 
to the maintenance and development of a 
great University of Texas in order that those 
who are its products may stand proudly and 
capably before the judgment of the world 
and rise honorably to receive that great 
tribute so often paid by our fellow students 
when we say, “The eyes of Texas are upon 
you.” 


Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a constructive, well-considered, 
and differentiating editorial appearing in 
the Catholic Standard of March 6, 1953, 
entitled “Academic Freedom.” It is a 
most timely editorial, 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Freedom always needs champions. It is 
well for this country that academic freedom 
has many champions, but there seems to be 
considerable confusion about the nature of 
that “freedom.” 

Academic freedom, freedom of inquiry and 
research, is a necessity for the preservation 
of our present way of life. But academic 
freedom does not mean freedom to conspire 
or to foment conspiracy against our Govern- 
ment; membership in the Communist Party 
as well as advocating communism is, of its 
very nature, participating in a conspiracy 
against our Government. Any professor who 
is a Communist or who advocates it is as 
guilty of conspiring against the Government 
as the most illiterate revolutionist. They 
share the same crime. Equal justice under 
the law demands that they receive the same 
penalty. 

There is a world of difference between 
studying communism and fostering it; study- 
ing crime or writing detective novels is cer- 
tainly not committing murder. Academic 
freedom certainly extends to studying and 
analyzing communism. And to our knowl- 
edge, no one has manifested any intention 
of curbing academic freedom in this regard. 

A professional or teaching position con- 
fers no special immunity from the law. In 
fact, superior knowledge and education 
should produce a better understanding and 
adherence to the law. 

No one doubts that it may be difficult to 
judge at times between the just exercise of 
academic freedom and the abuse of it. Every 
judge has faced similar difficulties in the 
enforcement of every law—but no reasonable 
man will advocate that laws be abandoned 
because their enforcement is difficult or dan- 
gerous to freedom. Nor is it easy for a pro- 
fessor to testify against his fellow professors 
in regard to their Communist connections— 
but the same problem is faced by every 
citizen who must testify against another. 
Can we not expect the same courage of pro- 
fessors as that demanded from every other 
citizen? 

Obviously, the investigators have a solemn 
and difficult duty which demands that they 
be very careful in discharging their duty. 
Unfortunately some of them have made 
serious mistakes which have been acknowl- 
edged. But they have an obligation to in- 
vestigate communism wherever it may be, 
including the universities and colleges, 
Unfortunately, the teachers everywhere—es- 
pecially of philosophy, history, economics 
and physics—are prime targets of the Com- 
munists. This is the fault of Communists, 
not the investigators, and is a tribute to 
high calling and importance of teaching to 
the Nation. 

No one doubts that the vast majority of 
teachers as well as the vast majority of our 
citizens are loyal, and the Nation will be 
even more indebted to our teachers if in 
defending their own fredom they are care- 
ful to guard that they do not aid the enemies 
of freedom in their own ranks, 


Continuance of Rent Controls in the City 
of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a sound, logical, and effective 
statement on the necessity for a con- 
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tinuance of rent controls in the city 
of Chicago, which is equally applicable 
to a number of other cities through- 
out the country, made today before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by Josevh B. Meegan, executive di- 
rector of the Back of the Yards Council, 
of Chicago, Ill.: 


I come from back of the yards in Chi- 
cago. The name of my neighborhood is 
familiar to you as the recent site of the 
Democratic and Republican conventions, 
You may also remember it as the site of 
Upton Sinclair’s Jungle, or Carl Sandburg’s 
Hog Butcher of the World. My neighbor- 
hood is back of the stockyards in Chicago. 

Here approximately 125,000 work, live, and 
fight for the American promise. Our people 
are Polish, Lithuanian, German, Slovaz, 
Irish, Czech, Mexican-American, Russian, and 
others. We have been called a miniature Eu- 
rope. 

Our people differ in many ways but are 
similar in many aspects. They want the 
same things which all people want: dignity, 
the opportunity to share in the social destiny, 
the chance to give and to take, the rights as 
well as the obligations of citizenship, the full 
participation as citizens which will enable 
them to belong to the family of people. 

One hundred and eighty-five organiza- 
tions—church, labor unions, civic groups, 
business organizations, fraternal, nationality, 
service, social, athletic, and others repre- 
senting, with few exceptions, the 125,000 peo- 
ple back of the yards—came together in 1939 
to establish the Back of the Yards Council. 
My testimony here is given as the official 
authorized representative of the Back of the 
Yards Council. 

The Back of the Yards Council has not 
come to Washington on issue after issue. As 


‘a matter of fact, we have only been here once 


before. At that time we were deeply con- 
cerned about the welfare of our children, 
We knew that once you were acquainted 
with the facts that you would share our con- 
cern and our interest—and you did. I am 
referring to the issue of the national school- 
lunch program in 1943. We came to you, 
We pointed out various facts. You re- 
sponded with understanding and sympathy. 
You asked us to go back to our State and 
to show our State legislature what we had 
shown you—the same facts and figures—and 
to secure their interest and necessary en- 
abling legislation. This we did, and, as you 
know, you did your part, the State and com- 
munity did theirs, and so today the national 
school-lunch program is law and is a major 
force for the building of healthy youth. 

We are here again for the same cause, 
The action we are asking is a different one, 
but the reasons and the objectives are the 
same. The welfare—and I mean the physi- 
cal and spiritual well-being of our children— 
is at stake. For what affects the welfare of 
the family most certainly attacks the very 
foundation of the welfare of our children, 
I am here testifying, yes, but also pleading— 
and, Congressmen, I have no pride when it 
comes to the welfare of my people—yes, 
pleading for the prevention of the kind of 
situation which will lead to evictions, to 
economic hardship, and add worry and frus- 
tration beyond measure on our families. 
Unless we get the extension of rent controls 
in some reasonable and just form, the secu- 
rity, dignity, and welfare of our people will 
be gravely threatened. 

At this time I wish to point out that the 
Back of the Yards Council includes land- 
lords, and we actively support a just increase 
to meet increasing costs of taxes, repairs, and 
property improvements, 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress, the President recommended that Con- 
gress should extend present authority for 
Federal control over rents in those commu- 
nities regarded as critical areas, 
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Critical areas are defined in the Rent Con- 
trol Act as those communities in which 
there are (1) a serious housing shortage; (2) 
considerable defense activity, either of a mili- 
tary or industrial character; (3) a consid- 
erable in-migration since the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

The city of Chicago certainly qualifies un- 
der the first point. I am referring to a seri- 
ous housing shortage. 

The 1950 Government census report states 
that the total vacancies for the city of Chi- 
cago were 0.7 percent. Inversely these fig- 
ures show that 99.3 percent of all rental 
units in Chicago are occupied or at least were 
in 1950 and every indication is that the sit- 
uation is not only as bad today but has even 
worsened. 

As long as we are mentioning figurgs, let 
me point out to you a gentleman by the 
name of Cornelius Teninga who is chairman 
of Chicago’s Real Estate Board on Rent De- 
control. He stated in the March 7 issue of 
the Chicago Herald-American that there is 
no housing shortage in Chicago that would 
warrant controls. The reason I am men- 
tioning Mr. Teninga at this point is because 
he is supposed to appear before you tomor- 
row citing so-called facts and figures in sup- 

of decontrol. I believe a very good 
answer to his arguments will be found in the 
editorial printed in the same Hearst paper 
the day before. 

“As believers in free enterprise we dislike 
Government controls over business and the 
lives of the people. But we thing rents will 
have to be controlled in Chicago a little 
longer. 

“We have arrived at this conclusion 
through long and careful examination into 
Chicago’s housing conditions. We find there 
is a housing shortage. We have encountered 
people who tried to convince us with hypo- 
thetical arithmetic that there isn't one. 
But the facts refute the trick figures. Prop- 
erty owners are not competing to rent apart- 
ments. Tenants are competing to get apart- 
ments. Thousands of those who have apart- 
ments live in dread of being evicted. They 
would not know where to go if they were. 
Many of them would be evicted if all con- 


trols were lifted when the Federal control ` 


law expires April 30 and their rents were 
sharply increased. Hardships would fall on 
many families, the courts would be jammed 
with lawsuits. Chicago would seethe with 
confusion and antagonisms. We think that 
should be prevented.” 

Mr. Teninga apparently knows something 
which nobody else in the city of Chicago 
knows. If Mr. Teninga knows where apart- 
ments can be secured to the extent that 
there is no housing shortage in Chicago then 
all I can say is that, if he is right, he is the 
greatest genius in our city. We are consider- 
ing taking full-page ads recommending that 
everyone who has trouble finding a place to 
live contact Mr. Teninga and then their 
troubles will be over—or maybe his troubles 
will be beginning. 

One other thing about Mr. Teninga’s ac- 
curate figures—he pointed out that his fig- 
ures for our community showed a 6 percent 
population decrease in the last 10 years. He 
referred to it as the “back of the yards 
Bridgeport district.” Gentleman, anyone in 
Chicago knows the back of the yards coun- 
cil is not located in the Bridgeport district. 

In our own neighborhood we find many 
families living not in apartments, not in 
houses but in one-room stores. Whole fami- 
lies of 5 or 6 children living in a one-room 
store paying $60 a month. I cite that rental 
figure as not an average one but one that 
is on the low side. Many landlords have 
found that they can rent stores for residen- 
tial purposes on a more profitable basis than 
for business purposes. The reason is a sim- 
ple one—stores are not under rent control— 
they are decontrolled. No words can carry 
the argument as would your own eyes if you 
could come through my neighborhood with 
me. If you could see these entire families 


sleeping in one room—no privacy—disease, 
yes, I have seen active TB cases sleeping and 
eating in the same room with their brothers, 
sisters, and parents—it is not only a physical 
breakdown but a spiritual collapse of our 
fundamental institution—the family. This 
I submit to you as being wrong, immoral, 
and shameful. 

From the store fronts I would take you to 
the converted garages. Converted from hous- 
ing cars to housing people. Converted only 
for one reason; because a converted garage 
is decontrolled. I would like to have you 
see the high rentals paid by families living 
in these garages. Living over garbage cans 
and all of those other reasons why people 
ordinarily do not live in the alleys. 

I began by telling you how concerned we 
are about our youth and I have given you 
some of the illustrations as to the conditions 
in our community which I am sure are com- 
mon in other communities in the city. How, 
Congressmen—how, we can expect our chil- 
dren to grow up as healthy, brave Americans 
under these conditions is more than I can see. 
It isn’t only a question of our children, let 
us take a look at the aged. 

In Illinois the average monthly payment 
under the Old-Age Assistance Act is $54.11, 
of which the Federal Government pays $35. 
If rent control expires in Chicago and rent- 
als will soar, the aged are going to need more 
money. The aged will need more than this 
$54.11 and more than the $35 portion which 
the Government gives to them. Where will 
they get it? That answer is easy—you'll have 
to give it to them. You will if Chicago is de- 
controlled. 

What about our blind? The average of 
blind assistance in the State of Illinois is 
$61.25, of which the Federal Government 
pays more than 45 percerit. If Chicago is 
decontrolled and their rent goes up, they'll 
need more than that. Where are they going 
to get it? You'll have to give it to them. 

What about the permanently and totally 
disabled? They get $73.22, of which the 
Government pays more than one-third. If 
Chicago is decontrolled, they are going to 
need more money. Where are they going to 
get it? You'll have to give it to them. 

What about dependent children? In Chi- 
cago a widow and one child receive under 
the aid-to-dependent-children legislation 
$65.32, of which about 45 percent is Federal 
money. They are going to need more money 
if Chicago is decontrolled. Where are they 
going to get it? You are going to have to 
give it to them. 

The unemployed and other citizens of Chi- 
cago who are on the relief rolls receive an 
average of $60 a month for a family of two. 
Where do you think they are going to live 
with decontrolled rents? Somebody is going 
to have to give them more, too. 

I have described the conditions of some 
of our unfortunate, but let us take a look at 
the average working family. How long do 
you think the workers are going to sur- 
render a substantial part of their family 
budget for substantial rent increases with- 
out demanding, quickly, compensatory wage 
increases? I'll tell you—no longer than 1 
month. And so the inflationary spiral will 
be kicked up and will go higher and tighter 
in the strangulation of our economy. These 
are facts, gentlemen, facts that are so ob- 
vious that it is impossible for us to close our 
eyes to them. 

On the second point in the definition of 
the Rent Control Act on critical areas in 
defense activity, military or industrial—here 
there isn't any question of Chicago’s position 
on not only a military but particularly on 
an industrial basis with reference to defense 
activity. Why the very community I come 
from—back of the yards, back of the stock- 
yards, gentlemen—here we process meat for 
every branch of our national life ranging 
from the workers in, the defénse plants to 
the soldier in Korea. It would be laboring 
the obvious to go into a detailed recitation 
of the hundreds upon hundreds of defense 
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plants in the Chicago area. These facts and 
figures are readily available. No one has 
questioned that Chicago is a center of de- 
Tense activity. 

It is on the third criterion—the in-migra- 
tion since the Korean war—that neither 
Chicago nor any other large American city 
would qualify. We think this criterion 
wrong. We think this clause should be 
eliminated. We are asking your considera- 
tion to amend and strike out this third 
clause of in-migration from the time of the 
beginning of the Korean war insofar as the 
standards set forth in the Rent Control Act 
concerning critical areas. 

We do not see where in-migration since 
the Korean war should be any kind of factor 
in the definition of a critical area. Take 
Chicago as an example: We could scarcely 
have in-migration because at that time the 
1950 census figures show that 10 percent of 
all married couples were without their own 
households. Isn't that critical enough? 

We respected and admired, as you re- 
spected and admired, our late beloved Con- 
gressman, Adolph Sabath. The late Adolph 
Sabath knew Chicago and knew its condi- 
tions and its problems. Adolph Sabath had 
been in Congress for 40 years and one of his 
last actions was to submit an application to 
establish Chicago as a critical area. If he 
were alive today he would be pleading as we 
are that our city be classified as a critical 
area. He would see beyond the simple 
formal title of critical area through to the 
people—to the misery and the horror and 
the suffering—the disillusionment and the 
despair which would grip so much of our 
population. I believe that I can properly 
say to you on this issue that as I stand here 
that I represent not only the will for the 
people of the back of the yards but also that 
of the late Adolph Sabath. 

Ours is a neighborhood of children; maybe 
that’s why we carried the banner of the 
Federal school-lunch program in 1943 and 
why we are here today and why, on any other 
action affecting the welfare of our children, 
we will be here tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow. Yes, ours is a neighborhood of 
children—children that grow up, children 
that fight in the American Army, many of 
them in the last war—109 boys from one 
block in our neighborhood. And on a rela- 
tive basis the same is true today. If Chicago 
is not made a critical area, then, gentlemen, 
you may well find that parts of Korea will 
become critical areas. How would you feel 
fighting for your country in Korea and read- 
ing letters from your parents and your wife 
telling about how they were evicted, how it 
is impossible for them to find decent, ade- 
quate housing, and how terribly unhappy 
they are? Unhappy when they read the 
newspaper ads from back home that no chil- 
dren are wanted—no room in the inn for 
their little brothers and sisters. Not a pretty 
picture. 

To you Congressmen who come from rural 
States, let me remind you that we are all 
brothers, not only spiritually but economi- 
cally. Your farmers raise the cattle which 
we slaughter. Your farmers raise the grain, 
the vegetables, the dairy products which we 
buy and which we eat. Let me remind you 
that the day Chicago is decontrolled—the 
day the big gouge comes—that day millions 
of Chicagoans will buy less meat, less milk, 
less vegetables and less of every farm prod- 
uce. They will buy less because they will 
have less money. Because they will have no 
other recourse. Because the extra forty or 
fifty dollars which would have gone for food 
will go for rent. Believe me, the effects of 
this decontrol will be felt on the furms and 
the ranches of the United States. 

The same can be said to you who come 
from States with large textile industries. 
How do you think we are going to buy our 
clothes? Do you think that as our rents 
are boosted we are going to have the money 
to buy clothes? The answer to the farmer, 
the rancher, and the textile plants is all the 
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same—No. The day that Chicago is decon- 
trolled will be a sad day for the farmers, the 
ranchers, and all those in production work 
producing the things that we would ordi- 
narily buy. This, Congressmen, is why the 
Back of the Yards Businessmen’s Association, 
including most of our stores, including also 
one of the largest department stores in the 
city, came out flatly for the continuation of 
rent control in Chicago. 

Then there are those who say: Have your 
State legislature take it up and settle it back 
home. Well, the administrative assistant to 
the Governor of Illinois told me that he 
couldn't see the possibility of a decision or 
an agreement on this issue in the State leg- 
islature before April 30. This does not even 
include the complications of the time ele- 
ment involved in the passage of rent-con- 
trol legislation in the cities. It is our belief, 
it is our interest, it is our objective that if 
Chicago is to receive rent control, it can, it 
must come from the Federal Government. It 
must come by virtue of the city of Chicago 
being classified as a critical area. This is 
where our hopes and our interest lie. 

I shudder to think where the large fami- 
lies in our community are going to go, I 
shudder to think of all those apartment 
buildings which are closed to families with 
children, I shudder to think of the evic- 
tions, of the bitterness, of the hatred—yes, 
Congressmen, the hatred which will fill the 
streets of Chicago. 

In common sense, in a patriotic sense, and 

_ the sense of everything which is meaningful 
of the American way of life, the city of Chi- 
cago should and must be classified as a crit- 
ical area and Federal rent control must be 
extended for Chicago, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act so as to 
provide increased disability compensa- 
tion benefits, 

We have heard much of late concern- 
ing crime and corruption in the great 
ports of our Nation. For almost 2 years, 
I have conducted a personal campaign 
calculated to rout out and destroy the 
evil elements which dominate our ports. 
The overwhelming majority of the work- 
a-day longshoremen, however, are de- 
cent, law-abiding citizens who are the 
unwilling victims of these conditions 
rather than the perpetrators or the 
cause. 

It has been pointed out on the floor 
of the Congress, as well as through other 
media, that the probable cause of all 
waterfront evil is the cruel system of the 
“shapeup” by which longshoremen are 
required to queue up for employment and 
curry favor with racketeering and crimi- 
nal = bosses in order to get a day’s 
work, 

There never should be any confusion, 
however, between the racketeering hir- 
ing bosses or the grafting longshoremen’s 
union official and the decent longshore- 
man trying to earn a decent living to 
support himself and his family. 


Since 1948 there has been no increase 
in disability compensation benefits for 
the longshoremen and harbor workers 
covered by this act. Present benefits 
range from a minimum of $12 a week to 
a maximum of $35 a week. The existing 
statute provides that no benefits are to 
be paid for the first 7 days of disability 
unless the disability continues for at 
least 49 days. 

This bill, which is a companion meas- 
ure to S. 1054, introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], for himself 
and nine other Senators, would amend 
the present law in four respects: 

First. Increase minimum weekly bene- 
fits to $20. 

Second. Increase maximum weekly 
benefits to $50. 

Third. Reduce the qualifying period 
from 7 days to 3 days. 

Fourth. Reduce the period for obtain- 
ing full compensation from the date of 
injury to 14 days. 

This bill would do little more than 
recognize recent increases in the cost of 
living. The Congress has already given 
recognition to these increases by liberal- 
izing present benefits payable under the 
Social Security Act and by increasing the 
minimum wage. It would thus appear 
the purposes of this bill are in complete 
accord with already expressed con- 
gressional policy and I urge its early 
consideration. 


Speech of Hon. Clifford Davis, of Ten- 
nessee, on the 25th Anniversary of the 
Fire Instructors Conference, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by me on the 
25th anniversary of the fire instructors 
conference, Memphis, Tenn., February 
26, 1953: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
acknowledge with genuine gratitude the 
honor which you have accorded me in this 
invitation to speak on the 25th anniversary 
of the establishment of this important fire 
department instructors conference. 

Recognizing the limitations of a time at a 
luncheon meeting and in deference to your 
patience, I have revised much material in 
the sincere hope that I may challenge you 
to an even deeper appreciation of your work, 
Also I express to you the hope that you may 
go forward in the next quarter of a century 
quite as adequately as you have proved your- 
self in the past. 

On this occasion it would not be natural 
for me not to pay tribute to the Memphis 
Fire Department. When I came here 42 
years ago as a youth, the chief officer was 
the late John McFadden. He was followed 
by my neighbor and boyhood friend, Chief 
Mike Fitzmorris, later to be succeeded by 
Chiefs Venturini, Moore, Henry Brenner, and 
other great commanders. Soon after I as- 
sumed the office of fire and police commis- 
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sioner, I was able to name Irby Klinck 
chief. He was one of the most beloved and 
most finished firemen I have known any- 
thing about. A man of courage, ability, and 
high character, he became my genuine, de- 
voted friend and a fellow worker in the 
truest description of the term. 

To me it is inspiring to know that after 
the retirement of another good friend, Chief 
O'Sullivan, John Klinck, son of his splendid 
late father, became the chief officer. I had 
the pleasure to give him his first employment. 
He came to the service upon completing high 
school, His father and I thought it would 
be temporary. Possessed of all the fine at- 
tributes cf his father, he brought to this 
place of responsibility additional scholastic 
education. In addition, he has the vision 
of youth, an amazing ability for organization, 
and enjoys the confidence of his superiors 
and the men on whom he must rely for 
successful accomplishment. 

I am also proud to thank my long-time 
friend, Richard Vernor, the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, and all their associates, for wisdom, 
vision, and substantial contribution to the 
improved safety of our Nation. And here I 
must make a selfish confession, but a true 
one. When this meeting was first held here 
19 years ago, Chief Klinck and I saw its 
deep value. If the meeting were to be held 
in another city the following year, it would 
be reasonable for Memphis to send only one 
member of its fire department to attend, 
We urged Dick Vernor to return a second 
year. We set about methodically to extend 
the hospitality of the city, and to provide 
in an unlimited way every facility at the 
command. of a first-class fire department. 
Thereupon we insisted that the meeting be 
held here indefinitely. 

Every member of the Memphis Fire De- 
partment is privileged to attend the lecture 
sessions and to view the practical demonstra- 
tions. The worth to the city of Memphis 
cannot be counted in dollars and cents. To 
be sure, as all of you know, Memphis enjoys 
a class II insurance classification, is proud 
of the finest fire-fighting equipment in the 
land, and its department is composed of 
intelligent, well-trained, and highly spirited 
men from top to bottom. Memphis has gone 
on to win fire awards too numerous to men= 
tion. This group has brought to Memphis, 
the South, and to the Nation a clinic so 
valuable that no one will know the number 
of lives saved, the property conserved, and 
the scientific gains accomplished. It has 
been a pleasure for my successors to carry 
on the start made 19 years ago, and if I may 
claim any one good day’s work as fire com- 
missioner, it would be the selling job which 
has brought this great meeting to Memphis 
for 19 successive years. 

These past 25 years have passed all too 
quickly. You held 4 meetings in St. Louis 
and 2 in the city of Chicago. Eighteen years 
ago, in 1935, you gave this southern city a 
chance to be host. In that meeting in 1935, 
106 registered from 18 States. Last year, 
there were 1,107 from 38 States and Canada. 
This conference is unique in that there is 
no promotion, no politics, and no organiza- 
tional difficulties, 

Represented by a group of serious-minded 
people in exchanging ideas and experiences 
to be mutually helpful, it has grown without 
promotion on its own through a thorough 
job of program development by the Western 
Actuarial Bureau and a superb planning by 
the Memphis Fire Department and the co- 
operation of intelligent, experienced, and 
wise officers and instructors from fire depart- 
ments throughout the land. 

Unselfish appearances of learned profes- 
sors and scientific minds from the colleges 
and universities along with the appearance 
of governmental officials and representatives 
of industry and business have made this con- 
ference outstanding. 

It was in this very city that the first dem- 
onstration of a civil defense municipal con- 
trol center was demonstrated. It was here 
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in this meeting that 50 industries sent their 
people in 1952 as did over 50 bases of the 
Armed Forces. During World War II, the 
chiefs of 105 explosive ordnance plants were 
in attendance. While many return from 
year to year, there is still a turnover of 40 
percent which denotes the permanency of 
the organization on the one hand and the 
opportunity to sow the seed of ambitious 
progress on the other. 

In Rome, about the year 46 B. C., Julius 
Caesar had nearly completed the construc- 
tion of the Basilica Julia, a magnificent law 
courts building, when it was almost de- 
stroyed by fire. After the assassination of 
Caesar 2 years later, Augustus completed the 
structure as Caesar had intended. Even 
after all these years, the platform still re- 
mains a relic of architectural antiquity and 
of a serious fire of ancient history. 

In the year 64 years after Christ, Rome was 
nearly destroyed by a fire which burned for 
several days. 

The great London fire of 1666 burned over 
436 acres of ground, consuming 13,200 
houses, the ancient Cathedral of St. Paul, 
86 churches, the Royal Exchange, custom- 
house, hospitals, libraries, and 4 prisons in 
which several persons lost their lives. 

Previous to the year 1795, the town of 
Boston, then such a flourishing city of sci- 
ence, culture, and enterprise, was visited by 
a score of fires so extensive in their destruc- 
tion and so frightful in desolation as to be 
selected and the details preserved for rec- 
ords of history. The distressing calamities 
which had come to Boston from destructive 
fires induced the people to make the pre- 
vention of fire and the relief of sufferers one 
of their first objects of charity and philan- 
thropy. The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, so ably led by Percy Bugbee, today 
has its headquarters in that city of Boston, 
which appreciated the importance of early 
fire improvements. 

A great fire broke out in New York City 
in 1835, consuming 600 buildings and ren- 
dering many thousands of people homeless, 
with the resultant aggravated distress and 
suffering. 

Perhaps the most ar fire of all 
history, which turned the thoughts of the 
Nation more vividly and intelligently to im- 
proved building ordinances and the begin- 
ning of applied fire-fighting techniques, was 
the great Chicago fire, which began on Sun- 
day evening, October 8, 1871. The cry of 
“Fire” first came from the O'Leary stable at 
137 DeKoven Street. At first, it seemed to 
be only a trifling blaze. Thin wisps of smoke 
see, from under the shingled barn in 
which Mrs. O'Leary kept her lone cow. 

Excited neighbors rushed to render assist- 
ance. When they threw open the barn door, 
the interior of the flimsy building was filled 
with flame and smoke. An alarm was turned 
in. When the first hand-operated apparatus 
arrived, a score of willing workers formed a 
bucket brigade from the well to the fire and 
succeeded in quenching the burning hay in 
the barn and saving the O’Leary home from 
complete destruction. 

Sparks borne on a high wind, however, 
had carried the fire to nearby houses. Half 
a dozen fires were raging within half an hour. 
The summer of 1871 had been unusually hot 
and dry. No rain had fallen in nearly 2 
months. The actual cause of the fire has 
never been determined. Whatever the 
origin, the fire galloped through the swelter- 
ing city like a troop of charging cavalry. 

Normally, the burning barn would have 
been considered a run-of-the-mill fire and 
easily handled. By midnight the streets 
were choked with hysterical people fleeing 
before the rushing inferno. Horse-drawn 
carts and carriages, piled high with the per- 
sonal belongings of the owners, jostled wheel- 
barrows and baby carriages pushed by terri- 
fied refugees. Hundreds trudged or trotted 
in nightclothes; others fied in strange assort- 
ments of attire. Barefooted women in silk 


dresses with shawls over their heads fought 
for escape. 

Women with infants in arms dragged be- 
hind them frightened children of walking 
age. In the panic that deprived fugitives of 
their senses, families were separated with 
little hope of reunion. The strong usually 
survived; the weak and aged succumbed and 
were heard of no more. 

In its fury, demon fire knows not wealth 
nor creed nor race nor station in life. When 
the last glowing ember had been extin- 
guished, 17,000 homes were in ruins, 90,000 
were homeless and destitute, 300 lives had 
been lost, property valued at more than $200 
million had become a smoldering waste 
nearly 5 square miles in extent. 

But one may say, “Those fires occurred 
many years ago. Haven't our improved fire- 
fighting equipment, our more drastic fire 
laws, and better-trained firemen made such 
holocausts impossible?” The answer is “No.” 
Every year we have some 40 major fire 
catastrophes in which large areas of cities, 
towns, and forest lands are burned out and 
hundreds of lives lost. 

We have but to remember the tragic 
Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston, which in 
1942 claimed the lives of 491 merrymakers. 
Proper care was not exercised for the safety 
of the guests. 

As a forerunner of the Cocoanut Grove 
fire, 212 men and women met death in the 
Rhythm Club in Natchez, Miss. Except for 
the number of fatalities, it was the same 
ghastly story as its successor in Boston—a 
crowd beyond capacity, insufficient exits, 
flimsy drapes and decorations that burned 
like gun powder, frantic guests fighting for 
their lives and falling unconscious. 

Then there is the more recent Winecoff 
Hotel fire in Atlanta. Here was a bulding 
constructed of steel and concrete, ostensibly 
fireproof, yet 119 persons died in it and 90 
more were hospitalized. 

One recent autumn, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and a number of nearby communities were 
devoured by a forest fire that destroyed 
more than $25 million worth of homes and 
timber because of a careless camper. 

All of these fires which I have mentioned 
made headlines because they reeked with 
tragedy, drama, and sensationalism. Yet 
these great conflagrations are but a fraction 
of our fire losses. For every great fire that 
is broadly publicized, thousands of Ameri- 
can homes are burned without mention in 
current news. 

The flame of a gas stove, the burning 
match, the lighted cigarette, the electric 
iron, the toaster on the breakfast table all 
become symbols of disaster. 

The year 1947 had the worst fire record in 
history. In that year, we had more than 
800,000 fires in which 12,000 persons died and 
$700 million in property went up in smoke. 

A fire breaks out in the United States 
every 38 seconds. A human life is sacri- 
ficed every 44 minutes. While the great 
majority of our fire tragedies are the result 
of definite acts of carelessness, many are 
set by criminals for profit, jealousy, or 
vengeance, or to cover up another crime. 

A study of all fires of known origin over 
a 10-year period shows that matches—smok- 
ing—caused 30 percent of them. The tiny 
head of-a burned match retains a visible 
but vital spark for some time after it is 
used. The burning end of a cigarette butt 
is a live coal with a temperature of 1,200 
degrees that smolders for several minutes. 

Not so many years ago, a man smoking 
& cigarette walked along a street in Balti- 
more, Md. Something in a shop window 
caught his eye. Stopping to examine it more 
closely, he dropped the cigarette through 
the grating of the sidewalk and it was for- 
gotten. 

Sometime later, while in another part of 
the city, he heard the clashing bells and 
shrill whistle of a five-alarm fire. Curiosity 
compelled him to seek it out. ‘To his amaze- 
ment, the store window at which he had 
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stood was now a roaring furnace. Hour 
after hour the fire gained despite frantic 
efforts of the fire department. 

Apparatus from neighboring communities 
came as allies. Philadelphia, Washington, 
and even from as far away as New York, 
cities rushed men and equipment to the 
battle. Despite the efforts of the combined 
forces, the fire burned for days. 

Twenty-five hundred buildings and many 
lives were destroyed. A prosperous city had 
been turned into a charred waste by a care- 
lessly dropped cigarette. 

It is a well-established and accepted fact 
that the power of ignition inherent in animal 
and vegetable substances is often the cause 
of spontaneous combustion. The putrefac- 
tion of vegetables has been known to occa- 
sion the development of sufficient heat to 
sometimes cause their ignition. Cotton, 
shavings and sawdust, hemp, flax, oily and 
greasy rags or rubbish, charcoal, turpentine, 
alcohol, paint materials, tarred rope, felt, 
phosphorus, sulfur are susceptible to low 
degrees of heat and are often the cause of 
fire. 

Factory owners and their employees 
should know that spontaneous combustion 
is seldom occasioned by accident but is the 
outcome of carelessness and often direct 
‘negligence. Under many conditions, it is 
as certain as is the explosion of gun powder 
or other explosives when a spark is ap- 
plied. The powder will not explode until 
the spark is furnished. A pile of oily rub- 
bish forgotten, unnoticed, or neglected, to, 
all appearances a harmless and innocent 
nothing, may take, slowly but surely from the 
oxygen of the air, the means of its own 
combustion, and kindle a blaze, or possible 
subsequent conflagration in a factory 
crowded with operatives or a dwelling in 
which the inmates are locked in peaceful 
slumber. 

There is nothing more fearful than the 
onrush of a blaze. The hurtling speed, the 
roaring motors of pumpers, of ladders, and 
hose trucks, the chorus of bellowing sirens, 
the grim faces of firemen precariously hang- 
ing on the hand rails, the opening furrow 
in traffic ahead as the right-of-way is given 
to fire fighters, the first glimpse of the lurid 
blaze and billowing smoke, the throbbing of 
the pumping engines, the clatter and thud 
of rising ladders, the orderly tangle of hose 
lines, hoarse shouts of command, the im- 
passioned calls, “Water! Water!” the hissing 
streams from nozzles gleaming in the glare 
of search lights, the hideous crackling and 
grumbling of flames, the heroism of unself- 
ish men, the back-breaking drudgery, the 
discipline and orderly procedure, the skill 
and the knowledge gained from experience 
and at fire school, the complexity of the fire 
equipment, the drama, the tragedy, the 
heartbreak, the terror of victims, the horror 
on the faces of an assembled crowd found at 
every fire make for a common understanding 
of the role that the fireman plays in our 
everyday life. 

This may be a startling statement, but 
there is nothing fundamentally new in the 
cause of fire, the means of combating fire, 
nor the technique involved. In the long 
history of fire and fire departments we have 
gone on from single objectives, simple ap- 
proaches, to a more progressive and scien- 
tific accomplishment. 

Even today fire alarms are still sounded in 
the forests by the screeching and cry of birds 
and the ferocious roar of both domestic and 
wild animals. The volunteer firemen of early 
days stood watch in the firehouse, ever look- 
ing for the sign of flame. They passed the 
alarm by word of mouth. Later church bells 
were used for such a purpose until it became 
not easy to distinguish a call to fire or to 
worship. The whistle in a central point fol- 
lowed, and, of course, then came the corner 
fire alarm box, which has been largely sup- 
planted by telephone and radio. 

The “buff” of volunteer days is still with 
us, and all of them have been in good com- 
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pany all through the years since the exclu- 
sive fire clubs of colonial days and the par- 
ticipation of such outstanding “buffs” as 
Benjamin Franklin and George Washington. 

The first President was an ardent volunteer 
fireman during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Declaration of Independence. In 
1775 he purchased a rotary-type fire engine 
in Philadelphia and presented it to the 
Friendship Fire Company, of Alexandria, Va. 
That old firehouse, so close to the Nation’s 
Capital, today is a permanent shrine paying 
silent tribute to volunteer firemen every- 
where. 

The fireman’s clothing remains pretty 
much the same. The cap originally made of 
leather has evolved in design, but has been 
improved for durability and weight saving. 

The first hose made of leather has improved 
with the fabric fire hose of 1953. 

The old hand pump, basically sound, has 
grown into the powerful pumping engines, 
and the basic fundamentals remain the same. 

The cumbersome carpenter’s ladder has 
been replaced by especially designed scaling 
equipment. Peter Pirsch has reached per- 
fection in this field. Signal devices show 
ever-decreasing changes. Fire fighting has 
become a fine art and a difficult art to master. 
Country-wide education in fire prevention 
endeavored to instill in every man, woman, 
and child in the United States the doctrine 
of prevention. 

To fight the 70,000 fires occurring every 
month in the United States, wherein 1,000 
people are burned to death in each 30 days, 
with a loss of a billion dollars in damage 
to property and in the maintenance of fire 
departments, imposes a problem and a seri- 
ous responsibility upon us all. 

As we have seen gains in engineering we 
must not lose sight of the value of educa- 
tion. We must recognize the importance of 
the school program with its fire drills. The 
lessons learned by the young ones will be 
taken home to parents. 

Fire Prevention Week, so effective in so 
many places, must be strengthened and en- 
couraged. We must never overlook an op- 
portunity to encourage civic and luncheon 
clubs in the consideration of fire problems. 

Newspapers have always been effective in 
the dramatization of the spectacular. We 
must ever be alert to give them short, effec- 
tive, and readable stories on how to prevent 
the smallest fire. The night watchman, who 
for centuries has smoked a pipe and pulled 
his clock, must be taught the simple rudi- 
ments and later advanced by degrees to a 
better understanding of his tremendous task. 

The radio and television may be used to 
inform and enlighten the people. The chief 
officer of the fire departmient today may well 
use the television film of actual fires for 
post-mortem material. 

Recently viewing a telecast of a terrible 
fire in progress, I noticed flagrantly inefficient 
methods and practices which would make 
any instructor or fire officer furious. But 
in progress such a film may be used much 
like a football coach reviews the action pic- 
ture of his team in motion. I can see much 

to come out of television. 

But in the complexities of our modern- 
day life, with some 158 million people in our 
country, we have come to recognize that no 
longer is the first qualification of a fire fighter 
a strong body and a weak mind. The new 
type of fireman must be capable of learning 
quickly and remembering what he learns. 
Among the greatest progressive changes that 
have taken place in the department is the 
character and caliber of the men composing 
it. Better hours, better pay, better methods, 
and better equipment have attracted a type 
of young man that in other years would 
have not considered the job. 

We know today that effective apparatus 
must be used and speed attained in con- 
veying it to the scene of action. It has long 
been axiomatic that you can never make up 
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on the road for the time you lost in the 
fire house. 

A smart fire officer encourages the utmost 
assistance from representatives of light, gas, 
telephone, and water utilities. Often these 
men go unnoticed and unrecognized, but it 
is they who cut electric lines, remove the 
danger of high power systems, and add to 
the sum total of safety. 

It is the endeavor of all firemen to find 
every arrangement that will insure the ap- 
plication of water or chemical on a fire in 
its early stage. The wooden shingle has 
gone but new problems in construction are 
with us. Old hazards may have passed away. 
Gas is no longer used for illumination, but 
electricity has changed the construction of 
mercantile establishments and air condi- 
tioning systems close many buildings tight- 
ly leaving no easy places for ventilation. 
Plastics and chemicals have come a long 
way, as has television, the use of natural 
gas and now, atomic energy. 

Uppermost in the minds of all the people 
at this moment is the conservation of our 
resources, the conservation of health, edu- 
cation, and opportunity. Water is short in 
many parts of the country. No longer can 
fire departments waste this valuable asset. 
Indeed, so-called wet water and chemicals 
and scientific use of this powerful weapon 
must be continually improved. 

Communities that have put forth extraor- 
dinary effort in teach 1g fire prevention and 
the enforcement of fire laws have been re- 
warded by a substantial decrease in the 
number of fires, the number of lives saved, 
and the amount of property destroyed or 
damaged. 

We must continue to go on and must 
emphasize education, engineering, and 
enforcement of fundamental building laws 
and practices. No fire department reaches 
its highest efficiency without the coopera- 
tion of all the people in the community. 

An excellent example of popular coopera- 
tion with fire authorities was seen in New 
York City during the blizzard of 1947. New 
York awoke to find itself buried beneath 26 
inches of snow. It was as if the city had 
died over night. By radio the fire commis- 
sioner made a simple statement. He said, 
“Our city is faced with the greatest emer- 
gency in its history. Our streets are blocked 
with snowbound traffic. Our fire engines 
cannot get through. Lives and property are 
in the greatest danger. Even a small fire 
may become a catastrophe.” 

Many listeners paled as they realized in 
case of fire no help would be available. In 
millions of homes the word was passed, 
“Better be careful.” Between December 26 
through January 3, the period of impassable 
streets, saw 600 fewer calls than during the 
same week of the year before. 

And so, altogether too sketchily, I have 
tried to trace, oh so briefly, the history of 
our undertaking. I see more tremendous 
difficulties ahead. Yet, I believe we shall 
master them all. 

Some years ago, the late Secretary of War, 
Robert Patterson, asked me as a member of 
the old House Committee on Military 
Affairs to accompany him to Oak Ridge for a 
first-hand view of that $2 billion plant which 
had been so vital a part in the development 
of the atomic bomb. I saw all of the con- 
struction in company with other members 
of that committee. Frankly, that plant was 
developed without blueprint or detailed 
planning. 

They seemed to be telling us everything 
about that important plant, though, of 
course, the secrets were not divulged and had 
they even been remotely revealed, none of us 
would have understood the work which had 
commanded the great technical and scien- 
tific minds of all history. 

It was my pleasure to ride back to the city 
of Knoxville with Commodore Parsons, later 
advanced to the rank of rear admiral. He 
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had been the Navy’s representative in the 
years of preparation and refinement. It was 
he who accompanied the small crew in the 
aircraft which dropped the first atom bomb 
on Hiroshima. 

Being naturally curious, I asked this quiet 
and tired man how they transported the 
results of the Oak Ridge plant to the final 
testing and completion grounds in New Mex- 
ico and then to the theater of operations. 
I asked if it were transported in the ordinary 
freight cars. Imagine my surprise when he 
so simply stated that for a number of months 
they had reserved a railroad drawing room 
from Knoxville to New Mexico. 

Two men carried a suitcase made of a spe- 
cial material—possibly aluminum, though I 
do not Know for sure. Never was this con- 
tainer, which surrounded so important a 
force, left unattended. Always the compart- 
ment door was locked. 

This was but a part of the finished bomb. 
The second was added in this country and 
still other important features were included 
at the end of the journey. 

On the morning that the bomb was 
dropped, they flew very high and Commodore 
Parsons told me that they made a wide sweep 
over the city and were able to see school 
children on the way to the classroom. Street 
cars and vehicles were transporting people 
to the workbench and the stores. 

The command was given, “Bombs away!" 
They made a third sweep acros the city. He 
handed a very powerful glass to each of the 
crew in turn and when they saw dust and 
flame and nothing below each cried out, “My 
God!” Determined not to make the same 
exclamation, he took the glass in his own 
hand and very quickly repeated the same, 
“My God!” 

So it was that the work of scientific minds, 
the accumulated effort of thousands of arti- 
sans, the use of military and high-altitude 
aircraft brought tremendous destruction, the 
important ingredients of which had been 
transported in a small container. 

We have seen the power of minorities. We 
have seen the effective use of small forces. 
We know the destruction that can be caused 
by the end of a burning cigarette. 

As this organization has grown in useful- 
ness and influence may it be that this mem- 
bership in so great and so necessary an under- 
taking may spread that influence and power 
and research to every corner of this land to 
the end that we may be able to prevent, to 
better control the element of fire so needed 
in all of our economy. 

Yea. May this conference by its influence 
conserve our manpower and material wealth 
to a more substantial contribution to the 
bringing of greater happiness and peace to 
the world. 


Draft of Physicians Into the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
congressional district, and I am sure in 
the districts of many other Members of 
Congress, there are communities where 
physicians are being drafted. This 
sometimes leaves large areas without a 
single doctor. I do not know whether 
there is any remedy since our boys in 
service must have good medical care, 
However, the medical societies are very 
much concerned about the situation, and 
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in Wapello County, Iowa, a set of reso- 
lutions has been drawn up which, I be- 
lieve, deserve consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ConcGressionaL Recorp, I include 
these resolutions: 

Resolution 1 

Resolved, That the “doctor draft” law 
(Public Law No. 779) be revised to provide 
that physicians who have not reached their 
5ist birthday be divided into two groups— 

Group A: Those physicians never having 
military service; these men to be called ac- 
cording to age, the youngest being called 
first. 

Group B: Those physicians who have had 
military service since September 15, 1940; 
these men to be called according to the 
length of military service, those with the 
least service being called first. 

Group B shall not be called until group A 
is completely exhausted. 


Resolution 2 


Resolved, That this draft law (Public Law 
No. 779), being a special draft law for pro- 
fessional people, should be taken out of the 
hands of local selective-service boards and 
put in the hands of a special selective-service 
board, one for each county or medical so- 
ciety district. This special selective-service 
board shall consist of 8 members, as fol- 
lows: 2 laymen, 3 doctors of medicine, 2 
doctors of dentistry, and 1 doctor of vet- 
erinary medicine; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the following: United States Sen- 
ator BOURKE B. HicKENLOoPER, United States 
Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, and Congressman 
Kart LECOMPTE. 

Epw. B. Hoeven, M. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wapello County Medical Society. 
Orromwa, Iowa. 


Address of Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, before the Texas 
University ex-students dinner celebra- 
ting Texas Independence Day, National 
Press Club, Washington, D. C., March 2, 
1953: 


Mr. President, the Texas exes, and guests, 
we are gathered here today to observe with 
pride and respect the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Texas Declaration of Independence. 

One hundred and seventeen years ago to- 
day at another Washington—Washington- 
on-the-Brazos—59 grim-faced men filed 
slowly past a table to add their names to 
the proud cause of freedom. 

One by one they signed the Declaration of 
Independence, penned out the night before 
by the young Tennessean, George Childress. 
It laid forth the grievances of the early 
colonists and declared to all the world that 
the people of Texas do now constitute a free, 
sovereign, and independent republic. 

South to San Antonio, the battle of the 
Alamo raged on as Colonel William Barret 


Travis and his men held the fort in the 
eighth day against the storming troops of 
Santa Anna. 

Yesterday was an anniversary, too—be- 
cause on March 1, the Alamo forces had taken 
heart when 30 men under Capt. Albert Mar- 
tin broke through the enemy lines raising 
their force to 187. It was this little band 
that was to hold the Alamo against over- 
whelming odds for 5 more days until March 
6 in one of the most heroic struggles to be 
found in the annals of mankind. 

On March 6 their guns were stilled, but 
their heroism rang out through all Texas 
rallying together the militia which followed 
Gen. Sam Houston to win the Battle of San 
Jacinto 6 weeks later. 

Never burned the cause of freedom so 
fiercely in the souls of men. Never was 
victory won against such overpowering odds. 

The heroes of 1836 flung out forever a 
challenge to the sons and daughters of 
Texas. 

When we look again at Texas in 1836, and 
at Texas of 1953, I feel almost a fraud to 
stand before you posing as a Texan. You see, 
I was born in Texas—a fact which in our 
own way makes me almost less of a Texan 
than our guests. 

The declaration of independence was 
shaped by 58 delegates. And of all who 
signed it March 2, 1836, only 2 had been 
born in Texas. Most of the others were from 
different States of the Union, or Mexico, and 
5 had come from foreign countries. 

Of the famed heroes of the Alamo—whose 
death in this same week made the declaration 
a people’s cry—most were immigrants. Wil- 
liam B. Travis, commander of the Alamo, was 
born in South Carolina and reared in Ala- 
bama. He came to Texas bearing his fully 
developed gifts as a lawyer, an officer, and a 
leader. 

David Crockett was born in backwoods 
Tennessee, and came to Texas as a man who 
had already served three times in the Ameri- 
can Congress. > 

James Bowie was a frontiersman shaped 
by the frontier dangers of Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky before he came to 
Texas, there to become a colonel in the 
Texas Rangers and one of the gallant dead 
of the Alamo, 

And at the Battle of San Jacinto—the 
battle which made the declaration of inde- 
pendence a justified and historical reality— 
what do we find? 

I have always loved the inscription of the 
San Jacinto Monument, and with honest 
nostalgia should like to read part of it now: 

“On this field on April 12, 1836, the Army 
of Texas commanded by Gen. Sam Houston 
* * * attacked the superior invading army 
of Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna. * * * 

“Citizens of Texas and immigrant soldiers 
in the Army of Texas at San Jacinto were 
natives of Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Austria, 
Canada, England, France, Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, and Scotland. 

“Measured by its results, San Jacinto was 
one of the decisive battles of the world. The 
freedom of Texas from Mexico won here led 
to the annexation and to the Mexican War, 
resulting in the acquisition by the United 
States of the Republic of Texas, and the 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and parts of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Almost one- 
third of the present area of the American 
Nation, nearly a million square miles of ter- 
ritory, changed sovereignty.” 

I have gone back to Washington-on- 
Brazos, the Alamo, and San Jacinto to 
deepen both our pride and our humility. 
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Pride in the fact that Texas typifies the 
United States in a vivid way. If America has 
been the melting pot, if America has been 
the land of opportunity for freedom-loving 
and vigorous men of many lands, then Texas 
has epitomized all that America is. 

Humility in the fact that Texas, yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow, owes so much to older 
States and older nations. 

It is a debt which we must never forget, 
and never cease to honor on such days when 
we call ourselves Texans, 

For Texas has continued to grow on the 
vitality and gifts of her adopted children. 
The great Spindletop oilfield might have gone 
undiscovered for many years had it not been 
for the drilling experience of an engineer 
from Dalmatia. 

Texas today has the world’s largest cor- 
poration radiating from her shore because 
two young cottonmen moved there from 
Oklahoma, 

Tegas is headquarters for an oil service 
corporation which. tests the oil wells of Can- 
ada and Saudi Arabia, which transfers a 
Parisian to Caracas and an Englishman from 
New Orleans to Connecticut. The company 
and the invention around which it was built 
came from a French college professor. 

And no State profits more upon world trade 
than our own, 

That Texas has used well the gifts brought 
to her by her children of birth and adoption, 
is unchallengeable. 

Not only has Texas fed the world rice, 
piped the world oil, and clad the world in 
cotton, but she has sent out her great men 
to the service of this Nation which she vol- 
untarily joined. 

Today Texas is continuing to grow at a 
rate which would astonish Sam Houston and 
the father of Texas, Stephen Austin, though 
as a colonizer from Missouri, Austin brought 
us our first tidal wave of immigrants. 

In many a Texas city and.town, the auto- 
matic remark on being introduced to some- 
one is to ask pleasantly “And where are you 
from?” To the old Texan who somewhat 
wistfully remembers his State in that tem- 
porary lull between two wars, the answer 
seems too likely to be Boston, Tulsa, Colum- 
bus, or Birmingham. But to the Texan who 
remembers the full range of his State’s his- 
tory, the out-of-State answer is the tradi- 
tional one—and the one most likely to mean 
a carrying on of the Texas tradition. 

From the first, Texas provided the re- 
sources and the atmosphere in which vig- 
orous men could sweep successfully toward 
the goals of their ambitions. 

As we Texans visit New York, we bow be- 
fore the weighty -concentration of man’s 
achievement. We go to Boston and respect 
the intellectualism we sense there. We 
come to Washington and revel in her beauty 
and world prestige. 

But when we go home to Texas, we cannot 
fail to sense a youth and vitality there not 
to be found, I believe, anywhere else in the 
world. 

Texas is the place where things not only 
have happened, but where anything can 
happen. And where you or I may help 
them happen. 

Though Texas has a past of heroism, 
achievement, culture, and honor, the Texas 
outlook is still to the future. There are no 
ceilings to those wide, wild blue skies. No 
curbs on those stretching lands. 

Our independence today is a God-given 
independence of feeling that we can accom- 
plish anything in Texas. 

Our task is to realize that we must aim 
high in service, aim high in productivity, aim 
high in honor and in courage, if we are to 
meet the standards set for us by all Texans 


And to appreciate our State for what it 
is—a state of mind, a realm of potentiality. 
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No One Can Stop Us but Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to set 
forth for the benefit of the membership 
of the House, a splendid address by a 
distinguished citizen, Benjamin H. 
Namm, president of Namm-Loeser’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and ex-president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at the Washington Board of Trade’s 
Business Outlook Conference, at the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., on 
Tuesday, January 27, 1953: 

No One Can Srop Us BUT OURSELVES 


First, let me express- the pleasure that I 
feel in coming to Washington as the guest 
of the board of trade. I have a high regard 
for this enterprising organization which is, 
as usual, setting the pace for all other boards 
of trade. With the new year less than a 
month old, and the new administration just 
a week old today, Mr. Arno Johnson and I 
have been brought here with the suggestion 
that we fill in the box score for the rest of the 
year 1953. Even though I come from Brook- 
lyn, where Dodger fans are taught scorekeep- 
ing in the early grades of grammar school, 
I can’t pretend to be that well qualified. 

Being a lifelong Republican, named after 
Benjamin Harrison, I naturally feel optimis- 
tic as to the future, with my party getting 
back into power once again. I feel like the 
Washington taxi driver who was showing a 
stranger the local sights. He stopped in 
front of the National Archives Building, 
above which is inscribed: “What is past is 
prologue.” The stranger then inquired as to 
the meaning of this inscription and the 
driver replied: “It means that you ain’t seen 
nuthin’ yet.” 

But before proceeding with my chore, I 
would like to pay my respects to the retail 
merchants of Washington, who have done 
so much to improve standards of storekeep- 
ing here and throughout the country. I 
speak from many years of experience with 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
when I say that no city in the country has 
given the association stronger leadership 
than it has received here. I have particular 
referred to a quartet that has been happily 
referred to as the Four Horsemen of Wash- 
ington retailing. They are Phil Talbott, of 
Woodward & Lothrop’s; William Schmid, of 
Garfinckel’s; Ralph Goldsmith, of Lans- 
burgh’s; and C. B. Dulcan, Sr., of the Hecht 
Co. It was in 1946, I believe, that Mr. Dul- 
can was awarded our association’s highest 
honor—its gold-medal award for distin- 
guished service. 

My old friend, Hathaway Watson, Jr., has 
asked me, on your behalf, to tell, in 30 
minutes flat, all that I know about the retail 
outlook for 1953. In my humble opinion, 
that outlook is good. I will go even further 
and say that, in this great land of ours, no 
one can stop us but ourselves. 

This is just another way of saying that 
no one can stop us if we can stop those who 
are trying to separate us from the American 
way of life. 


GOD'S COUNTRY 


First, as to the American way of life. I 
wish that it were possible for me to outline 
this for you in blueprint form but that is a 
difficult assignment. Actually, our way of 
life is much more than a plan or a system. 
It is a philosophy and, yes, something of a 
religion. Perhaps I can illustrate this by 
the following: 


Approximately 6 million American boys 
served overseas during World War II. It was 
invariably noted that their first remark, upon 
catching their homecoming glimpse of the 
Statue of Liberty, was “Back to God’s country 
once again.” Although some may not have 
realized it, they were merely giving the 
credit where credit was due. 

America is God’s country. Long before 
the Pilgrim Fathers ever left the Old World, 
Providence had blessed us with a vast and 
fertile land, lying serenely between two broad 
and comforting oceans, Neither Democrats 
nor Republicans, nor management nor labor, 
can claim credit for that. This rich land is 
God’s work, and His alone. I like to think 
that the Lord has continued to be good to 
America because we as a people have held fast 
through war and peace to the basic principle 
of His teaching. And that teaching is— 
the dignity of man. 

We Americans, whatever else our faults and 
our mistakes, have built our entire phil- 
osophy of government, of society, and of 
economics, on the fundamental dignity of 
man. We talk of four freedoms—freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear. There are 
still many of us who hold our heads high and 
speak of freedom of enterprise. But the 
greatest freedom—the freedom—is the free- 
dom of the individual. 

That, I am convinced, is what makes this 
truly God’s country. Else why has America 
been spared so much of the suffering, dese- 
cration, and loss of human dignity which 
besets the rest of the world today. Yes, I 
am sure that some power far greater than 
ourselves has been especially beneficent to 
America and Americans. We are in this 
world for only a meager span of years. We 
brought nothing in with us and we take 
nothing away. We own nothing while we 
are here. We are merely custodians—cus- 
todians of a precious way of life. 


FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


If I were called upon to give a simple, 
one-word description of the American way 
of life, I would venture to reply “individ- 
ualism.” And if, by the same token, I was 
called upon for a similar description of the 
European way of life, I would reply “col- 
lectivism.” 

There are many who still ask: “What is 
there that is wrong with collectivism?” My 
answer to that question is that there is 
nothing wrong with collectivism, for those 
who are willing to relinquish their freedom. 

The European way of life has centered 
around the security idea. The American 
way of life has been built upon the oppor- 
tunity concept. By way of illustration, let 
me paraphrase an old expression: “Immi- 
tation is the sincerest form of flattery.” 
Ever since our country began, very few peo- 
ple have wanted to leave the United States 
of America, However, tens of millions have 
flocked here from Europe, eager to exchange 
the promises of socialism over there for the 
realities of capitalism over here. 

EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 

European socialism has reached the United 
States of America, at least in part. As our 
favorite ex-governor Al Smith was fond of 
saying: “Let’s take a look at the record”: 

(a) More than 25 million Americans are 
now receiving regular, direct payments from 
our Federal, State, and local governments. 

(b) Almost half of these recipients, over 
12 million, are now receiving monthly in- 
come payments, other than salaries as Fed- 
eral employees. 

(c) Almost half of these, over 514 million, 
are now dependent upon the Government for 
public assistance to meet their daily needs. 

(d) Public assistance is now costing our 
Government—Federal, State, and local—al- 
most $7 million every single day. 

(e) Government participation in business- 
type enterprises is in excess of $150 billions, 
or $1,000 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. 
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(ft) Government employees—Federal, State, 
and local—now exceed 8 million, or one per- 
son to help regulate the lives of every 5 
American families. 

(g) Our taxes, direct and indirect, have 
now drawn level with the original Euro- 
pean pattern, or about 25 percent of national 
income. 

HIGH TAXES 


Under President Truman, we have paid out 
more money in taxes than under all of our 
other President combined. The figures are 
startling and I have divided them into five 
groups as follows: 

(A) From George Washington to Abraham 
Lincoln, $1.8 billion in taxes. 

(B) From Abraham Lincoln to Theodore 
Roosevelt, $14.5 billion in taxes. 

(C) From Theodore Roosevelt to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, $74.6 billion in taxes. 

(D) From Franklin D. Roosevelt to Harry 
S. Truman, $165.1 billion in taxes. 

(E) From Harry S. Truman to date, $326 
billion in taxes. (This is more than the 
taxes raised by all previous Presidents com- 
bined.) 

RISK CAPITAL 

This excessive rate of taxation has not only 
made it difficult for the average American to 
make both ends meet, it has also seriously 
impaired the fiow of risk capital so necessary 
to the development of free and private enter- 
prise here. 

Normally, an industrial concern would ex- 
pect to raise up to 50 percent of needed capi- 
tal from investments by the public in com- 
mon stocks. However, in recent years less 
than 10 percent of the money needed for 
improvements and expansion has been so 
available. About 60 percent had to come 
from retained earnings (“living on one’s 
fat,” so to speak) and about 39 percent bor- 
rowed from banks, insurance companies, and, 
of course, the United States Government. 


POINTING WITH PRIDE 


Dale Carnegie once said that the stock 
formula for a good speech was to first point 
with pride and then view with alarm. I 
am reversing that order and after having 
viewed with alarm, I will now attempt to 
point out the many wonderful things that 
we have accomplished during the past 50 
years. 

During that half century, we have be- 
come the richest and most productive nation 
in world history. With only 7 percent of 
the world’s population and only -6 percent 
of its land area, we now produce and con- 
sume about 50 percent of the world’s goods 
and services. In 50 years we have doubled 
the output of production for every hour that 
we work and we have increased our supply 
of machine power almost fivefold. We have 
also lowered our yearly death rate from 17 
persons per 1,000 to less than 10 persons 
per 1,000, and we have increased our life 
expectancy from 49 years to over 66 years 
of age. We have also vastly improved our 
standard of living and our working condi- 
tions. In addition to all this, we have ren- 
dered enormous aid to foreign countries less 
fortunate than ourselves. 


THE BIG QUESTION 


But there is just one question, large as 
life, that cries for an answer today, just 
as loudly as it did when this country came 
into being. On that memorable day of July 
4, 1776, Ben Franklin was stopped by a 
woman as he was leaving Independence Hall. 
“Mr. Franklin,” she inquired anxiously, 
“what kind of a government have you given 
us?” He replied solemnly: “A republic, 
madam, if you can keep it.” 

Let there be no doubt about it—freedom 
doesn’t come free. Freedom is only for those 
who work for it and at it. If, after achiev- 
ing freedom we no longer practice it, then 
we no longer deserve to retain it. 

The big question, however, is much more 
involved than it used to be. It has taken 
on & modern slant, which is a healthy sign. 
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We must now ask ourselves: “Can we con- 
tinue to progress, retaining and extending 
all of our social gains, within the frame- 
work of our time-honored system of free 
and private enterprise?” I am one of those 
who firmly believe that the answer to that 
question is “Yes.” 


A WELFARE SOCIETY 


I also belong to that great segment of 
businessmen who fancy themselves upon 
being realistic, as well as idealistic. We 
realize that the concept of a welfare state 
has already captured the imagination of a 
great number of American citizens. We 
know that it is not enough merely to oppose 
the welfare state. We must offer something 
better in its place. We must be positive, 
not negative. We can’t arouse enthusiasm 
for our beliefs merely by criticizing the other 
fellow’s. 

We should make these things plain: That 
we do not deny the right of any and every 
citizen to adequate education, housing, 
medical care, and job security; that we be- 
lieve, however, that private enterprise can 
handle most of these security problems and 
get results as astounding as it has achieved 
with the problems of mass production and 
distribution; and that we fear and distrust 
the “Papa knows best” philosophy in which 
the state assumes it can spend the citizen’s 
money more wisely than he can spend it 
himself. If we expect to gain recruits, we 
must offer a positive program in which we 
as businessmen recognize and define the 
full extent of our social responsibilities to 
our employees, stockholders, and commu- 
nities. 

The practical goal of our program should 
be to achieve a welfare society instead of a 
welfare state. The distinction between these 
two is the difference between socialism and 
capitalism, the difference between the incen- 
tive that reaches up for success and the 
complacency that reaches down for security. 

THE FUTURE IS BRIGHT 

Speaking for myself, I can see no real 
clouds on the business horizon. I have 
great faith in President Eisenhower and the 
men and women he has called in to help him. 
I have great faith in our Congress and feel 
sure that it will cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the new administration. I also feel 
confident that business, agriculture and 
labor will all cooperate and work more closely 
together than at any time in recent years. 

I do not have the privilege of personally 
knowing any of the members of President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet with the exception of 
one, the new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson. Mr. Benson was Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives during the early days of World 
War II, when I represented the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association in the formation 
of the Conference of National Organizations, 
in which he was a prime mover. I know Mr. 
Benson to be a great farm leader, also a 
great American who believes wholeheartedly 
in our traditional system of free and private 
enterprise. I feel sure that he will prove 
to be a tower of strength in building a strong 
American agriculture, without which there 
can be no real prosperity in our country. 
But further than that, I have every confi- 
dence that both industry and labor can re- 
pose the utmost confidence in Mr. Benson's 
high character and constructive statesman- 
ship. He really is a great American, x 

NRDGA’S PROGRAM 

Speaking for the NRDGA, I would like to 

restate its position on national affairs. This 


has been expressed in a 5 point program 
which reads as follows: 


1. Our people and Government should 


awake to the full realization that the pres- 
ent and future welfare of our national econ- 
omy is seriously menaced by Government 
‘waste and extravagance; and that all gov- 
ernmental expenditures not essential to the 


Nation’s economic health and to the national 
defense should be eliminated. 

2. Without detracting from needed defense 
measures, all efforts should promptly be 
made to relieve the American people from 
the enormous taxload with which they now 
are burdened. 

3. The Government should take the nec- 
essary steps to vigorously oppose interna- 
tional communism and rid our Nation of all 
those who are attempting to undermine our 
freedom. 

4. The administration should recognize 
the vital function of distribution as the eco- 
nomic force linking the Nation's consumers 
to industry and producers and— 

(a) Eliminate all taxes which are dis- 
criminatory or which discourage the sale of 
goods at the retail, wholesale, or manufac- 
turing level; 

(b) Clarify and modify regulatory legis- 
lation which now shackles healthy competi- 
tive practices and hinders efficient merchan- 
dising; 

(c) „Take steps to create a more equitable 
balance of foreign trade and simplify im- 
porting procedures. 

5. Price and wage controls should be 
promptly eliminated and no such controls 
should be enacted on a standby basis. 


CONCLUSION 


Just a week ago today, I had the pleasure 
of being in Washington, to attend General 
Eisenhower's inauguration as President. 
Along with several other retailers, I left with 
the feeling that our precious country was in 
safe hands. As in the verse written by Vin- 
cent Burns, and dedicated to the general: 


“ ‘God, give us a man’—and the answer came 
Like a rushing wind and a leaping flame, 
Like a message sent from the arching skies, 
And a tide of hope began to rise 
In the quiet homes and the busy marts, 

A tide of hope in the people’s hearts; 
And God’s voice rolled like a rolling wheel— 
‘I give you a man who is true as steel,” 


A Worthwhile Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the better national organizations in 
our country is the League of Women 
Voters, who have from year to year made 
very substantial contributions to our 
democracy. 

Nonpartisan in nature, they have no 
particular ax to grand, nor do they seek 
any special favors or legislation. 

They have only one goal, and that is 
the enlightenment of the citizenry with 
respect to the manifold problems con- 
fronting us. 

Completely loyal and sincere, the 
League of Women Voters can be called 
a lobby for good government. 

The league deserves the plaudits of 
Congress for the wonderful and essential 
work it does. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Evening Star here in Wash- 
ington entitled “A Worthwhile Study”: 

A WORTHWHILE STUDY 

The District League of Women Voters is 
doing a commendable job of keeping its 
members informed on pressing problems of 
these disturbing times. Proof of this is to 
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be had in the all-day school which the 
league will hold here tomorrow. At this 
school the members will seek more light on 
an issue which concerns America and her 
allies in the fight against Red aggression, 
The question to be discussed by prominent 
speakers is Trade—Not Aid? Housewives and 
workingwomen have a right to be interested 
in this perplexing international problem, for 
every citizen is affected by the success or 
failure of our trade and aid policies. Too few 
of our citizens take the time to consider such 
important questions, 


Importation of Residual Fuel Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, residual oil flowing into the 
United States is creating turmoil in the 
coal industry. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including a por- 
tion of an article from Coal Age maga- 
zine showing that 30 million tons of coal 
were displaced last year by this residual 
oil from the Caribbean: 


FOREIGN Om: How Ir Hurts AMERICA, How 
Ir Can BE CURBED 


Over 15,000,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
from foreign shores poured into the east- 
coast ports of the United States in December 
1952. Total for the entire year was close to 
128,000,000 barrels—nearly three times as 
much as flowed in in 1946 and the equal of 
over 30,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

That tide of residual, still strong in 1953, 
leaves a wide swath of damage. 

It weakens America’s coal industry. 

It robs American coal miners, railroad 
workers and oil workers of jobs, working 
time and wages. 

It undermines our Nation’s self-sufficiency. 

There’s no end of the flood or the damage 
in sight—no end, that is, unless these steps 
are taken: 

1. Bring the facts about imports and their 
effects to light. 

2. Take the necessary steps to protect the 
Nation’s economy. 

Dumping should and must be curbed—by 
legislation, if necessary. If it is curbed 
until the coal industry can push to comple- 
tion its work in cutting mining and trans- 
portation costs, the Nation will gain im- 
measurably in economic strength and will 
have a stable supply of low-cost fuel. 

Coal is the industry that stands to take the 
greatest immediate and long-term loss, and 
coal men rightfully should take the initia- 
tive in bringing out the facts, rallying others 
who prize our strength and sounding the 
alarm in the Halls of Congress—the only 
hope of stopping the tide now. 

The issue and the choice are clear: 

Shall the United States pursue a policy 
that impairs its strength while enriching 
other nations and a few oil companies with 
foreign holdings? 

Or shall our Nation shape a policy that 
strengthens us by assuring development of 
our own oil and coal—the basic energy 
sources on which we must pin our hope if 
war comes? 

In these dangerous years, there can be 
no choice. It’s time now to act. 

Action must be based on facts. The facts 
lie in the answers to the following questions: 

Where does imported residual come from? 
And why the recent upsurge? 

Who uses imported residual? And for 
what purposes? 
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Who gets hurt by the big import flood? 
What’s the price structure? What's the out- 
look for the years ahead? 


WHERE RESIDUAL OIL COMES FROM 


Nobody quarrels seriously about coastwise 
shipments of residual from the Gulf to At- 
lantic seaboard ports. To begin with, it 
flows from American refineries running 
mostly American crude oil and employing 
American workers. Secondly, it doesn’t bulk 
too large—only 60,379,000 barrels in 1951 and 
an estimated 60,400,000 barrels in 1952, or 
less than half of foreign imports. 

Nor is residual from the west coast a real 
threat now. Though there was some move- 
ment from there to the east coast in 1949 
and early in 1950, the outbreak of trouble 
in Korea stopped that flow. 

The real trouble has its seat in Venezuela, 
Aruba, and Curacao. That one South Amer- 
ican nation and those two islands in the 
Netherlands West Indies account for the 
bulk of residual and crude imports coming 
from foreign shores to the Atlantic seaboard. 
By and large, oil wells and refineries there 
are owned and operated by American in- 
terests. 

The reason residual now pours into our 
east coast in such quantities is two-fold: 

1. Oil activity in the Caribbean area has 
grown tremendously. 

2. Refinery capacity in Western Europe has 
increased rapidly. 

Oil is booming in the Caribbean area. In 
1951, for instance, crude output in Vene- 
zuela averaged 1,705,000 barrels per day; in 
1946, 1,065,000; in 1938, only 516,000. In 
1938, less than 5 percent of native crude was 
refined in Venezuela; in 1951, 18.3 percent. 

Here in the United States, where thermal 
refineries operate at high efficiency and cat- 
alytic cracking plants in growing numbers 
wring more high-order products from crude, 
only 18 to 19 percent of crude throughput 
comes out as residual to compete in heavy 
industrial markets. 

But in the Caribbean and South America, 
production of residual per barrel of crude 
throughput runs much higher. In 1951, 
Venezuelan refineries yielded 65,131,000 bar- 
rels of residual—57 percent of total crude 
throughput. This is an improvement over 
1949, when refineries there yielded 65 per- 
cent residual. But it’s still a lot of residual 
by American refinery standards. 

Elsewhere, in ba and Curacao, crude 
runs to stills in 1951 totaled 309,401,000 
barrels; in 1946, 230,094,000; in 1938, 172,- 
614,000. Residual output in 1951 was 201,- 
088,000 barrels—about 65 percent of crude 
throughput. This yield of residual was even 
higher than in 1949, when only 59 percent 
of throughput came out as residual. 

While residual production in Venezuela, 
Aruba, and Curacao rose from 157,277,000 
barrels in 1946 to 263,693,000 barrels in 
1951—an increase of 67.6 percent—imports 
to the east coast of the United States in 
the same period rose from 44,644,000 to 119,- 
166,000 barrels—a 167 percent jump—and 
continued through 1952 with an estimated 
128,000,000 barrels. 

Why the big increase from 1946 to 1952, 
out of all proportion to the rise in residual 
produced in Venezuela and the Caribbean? 

Major reason is the growth of refinery ca- 
pacity in Great Britain and Western Europe, 
where the bulk of refinery throughput now 
is Middle East crude. Here’s how crude runs 
to stills, reflecting refinery capacity, in- 


creased in Western Europe from 1946 to 
1951: 


{1,000 barrels per year] 
1946 1951 
20, 588 136, 108 
2, 485 34, 455 
301 54, 511 
3, 803 50, 386 
15, 700 120, 905 


With residual output averaging about 42 
percent of crude throughout, the increase 
shown above enabled the five nations listed 
to boost their production of residual between 
1949 and 1951 from 71,658,000 to 173,031,000 
barrels. In fact, in 1950, throughput of 
Western European refineries grew 52 per- 
cent. In that same year, imports of foreign 
residual to the east coast of the United 
States, coming almost entirely from the 
Caribbean area, Jumped to 120,025,000 bar- 
rels, against only 74,100,000 in 1949. 

The point is this: As refinery activity in 
Western Europe has gathered speed, provid- 
ing more residual for home consumption, 
Caribbean residuak that once found a lush 
market in Europe now floods our Atlantic 
seaboard, seeking markets for increased 
volumes. 

WHO USES RESIDUAL? 


Major impact of imported residual on coal 
is felt on the east coast. There it shows up 
in depressed prices for residual produced in 
seaboard refineries and in depressed prices 
for coals from eastern fields, which must 
meet the competition of residual or get out 
of the market altogether. 

But the effects also extend farther back 
and eventually into the Midwest. If there 
were no imports—or if there were even « 
reasonable quantity of imports—residual 
produced in those regions would find some 
of its markets farther afield. Instead, do- 
mestic residual is dammed up in the areas 
where it is produced, seeks markets at dis- 
tress prices and displaces coal. 

According to the National Petroleum 
Council in a special study of residual re- 
leased December 9, 1952, use of residual from 
1946 to 1951 in the east coast and Ap- 
palachian regions (PAW districts I and III) 
increased from 263,530,000 barrels per year 
tə 334,340,000—a rise of 27 percent. The 
big customers, shown in table I, were heavy 
industries, ships, and tankers, space heating 
and the electric utilities—the very custom- 
ers, except the bunker trade, on which coal 
must pin its hope for present strength and 
future growth. 

While use of residual in districts I and III 
was increasing 27 percent, as stated above. 
and while production of residual in those 
districts rose only 9.3 percent—from 86,- 
623,000 to 94,749,000 barrels per year—im- 
ports of residual moved up nearly 175 per- 
cent. That’s a flood by any definition. 

Take it another way: 

Here’s what happened in the District of 
Columbia and 11 States lying north of Cape 
Hatteras—Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. In that region in 
1946, 161,780,000 barrels of residual was sold 
for all purposes; in 1951, 246,436,000 barrels. 
In 1946, the quantity sold in that area was 
only 33.5 percent of total sales of residual in 
the United States; in 1951, 44.6 percent. In 
short, because of the flow of residual im- 
ports, the east coast is burning a larger and 
larger share of the available residual, at 
coal’s expense. 

Take an individual coal customer: 

In 1948, Consolidated Edison, New York 
City, burned 5,951,347 tons of coal and a 
quantity of oil equal to 747,989 tons of coal. 
At that time, the price of oil per B. t. u. on 
the east coast was 131 percent of the price of 
coal. In 1949, when residual on the east 
coast sold for only 80 percent of the price of 
coal, Consolidated Edison's coal burn dropped 
to 5,162,460 tons and oil use rose to equal 
1,206,229 tons of coal. In 1950, with oil 
wholesaling at 89 percent of the price of coal, 
the utility burned 5,374,942 tons of coal 
and upped its oil burn to the equivalent of 
2,347,203 tons. 

In 1951, Consolidated Edison first began to 
use natural gas under its boilers. In that 
year, with oil selling only slightly below coal 
on a B. t. u. basis, coal use held fairly steady 
at 5,472,667 tons and the company burned oil 
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equal to 1,121,121 tons of coal and natural 
gas equal to 610,794 tons. In 1952, with price 
cuts putting residual at some 84 percent of 
the price of coal, coal use fell to 5,176,308 
tons while residual equal to 1,161,925 tons 
and gas equal to 777,507 tons was burned. 
As an indication of how quickly a utility 
can respond to price changes, here’s what 
happened in August 1952, when residual in 
New York Harbor dropped 35 cents per bar- 
rel. Consolidated Edison’s coal use in that 
month fell off to 388,008 tons from 421,636 
tons in July, while oil use rose from 53,619 
tons of coal equivalent to 99,472 tons. The 
trend continued through September, with a 
burn of only 377,184 tons of coal and a 
quantity of oil equal to 114,968 tons of coal. 


Bill To Prohibit Members of the Armed 
Forces From Bringing Certain Fire- 
arms Into the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which is de- 
signed to prohibit members of the 
Armed Forces and their dependents 
from bringing certain firearms into this 
country. 

This bill would further direct the Sec- 
retary of Defense to provide the means 
by which the effects of returning mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces would be 
searched for such firearms. 

Iz we were to look into the records of 
the courts of criminal jurisdiction 
throughout the country, we would find 
thousands of crimes of violence in which 
the so-called souvenirs were used. Only 
too often do we hear and read of a 
tragedy which occurred by reason of the 
use of these souvenirs. 

By the prompt consideration and pas- 
sage of this bill we will all be acting for 
the best interests of the people who are 
entitled to every measure and degree of 
such protection. 

If we are to effectively curb the com- 
mission of crime we dare not pursue a 
policy which makes it comparatively 
easy for unregistered firearms to be 
available to criminals and potential 
criminals. 

I respectfully urge the careful con- 
sideration of this bill. 


Agriculture: A Political Football 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this country might develop a 
real agricultural program if more farm- 
ers worked at it and fewer politicians. 
Agriculture has now become a political 
football. 
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Mr. Speaker, under leáve to extend my 
remarks, I am including a letter from a 
real dirt farmer and a good friend, Mr. 
K. D. Knutson, who speaks out in defense 
of our new Secretary of Agriculture, and 
what he says is the result of his own 
experience as an everyday working farm- 
er. This letter is based upon practical 
knowledge of farm problems and not 
upon politics or college theory. The let- 
ter in question is inserted at this point: 


JANESVILLE, Wis., February 27, 1953. 
Hon, Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have been hearing and reading 
the brickbats directed at you from various 
sources, mostly political, and it would seem 
to me mostly from people who have very 
little practical knowledge of this huge 
sprawling industry we call agriculture. 

You have a job on your hands so big that 
it is going to take deliberate thinking and 
considerable energy, patience and courage, 
and there will be times when it will seem 
that all the world is against you, even the 
farmers. You even have the job teaching 
an entire generation of young people the 
old American philosophy which is all new 
to them, since they have grown up during 
the New Deal, Fair Deal era and have to learn 
now that “as you sow, so also shall you 
reap.” 

I have to make a living for my family in 
this business of dairy and livestock farm- 
ing because that is the only business I have 
and I know as well as anyone can know, 
margins have been getting squeezed down 
for at least 2 years so it should be no surprise 
to anyone. Let’s not lose our heads even 
though some of us lose our farms. 

In any normal period a certain percent- 
age of business enterprises fail for various 
reasons. It’s an old story that these per- 
centages go up during depressions and down 
during war prosperity when any fool can 
make money and smart men can get rich. 
However, agriculture does have some man- 
made ills. I will list only five: 

1. Twenty years of New Deal, Fair Deal, 
price control, and farm subsidies plus Gov- 
ernment-inspired propaganda, has educated 
the consumer to expect cheaper food even 
when the cost of services has gone up to the 
extent that cheap food is an impossibility 
regardless of how low the price at the farm 
level. 

2. Government interference with the law 
of supply and demand has encouraged over- 
production of some crops, especially beef and 
dairy products. 

3. Government spending and high taxes 
has increased overhead and fixed costs of 
farming. 

4. Too many lending agencies encouraging 
farmers to borrow money to produce more 
which is two evils in one. 

5. And last but not least let’s get rid of 

that Government agency PMA, formerly the 
AAA. 
This outfit with millions of people, part 
or full time on the Federal payroll (65 in 
this county) paying for lime and fertilizers, 
weed control, and other things with Govern- 
ment money to produce more crops to need 
more supports and subsidies to buy more 
fertilizers to produce more crops for more 
supports and subsidies, etc., a vicious circle 
with no end in sight. 

This Government bureau certainly is of 
no value to farmers. It is loaded with New 
Deal and Fair Deal politicians and has long 
since lost any respect it may have had from 
farmers and city people alike. They are tol- 
erated only because they have money to 
hand out. 

I have never known them to employ an 
expert in farming. The people we meet, 
even those we elect, are not even good farm- 
ers. When we want expert advice we go to 
our college of agriculture and the extension 


service where we know the advice is not 
tinged with politics. 

Certainly the PMA can be nothing but 
a liability to a Republican Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, loaded as it is with New and Fair 
Dealers and punks all the way from top 
officials at the State office to the office boy 
in the Rock County office. 

This is a mess that you inherited when you 
took over on January 20, 1953. We know 
that if any man can clean up the mess that 
man is Ezra T. Benson. 

We want you to know that we are pulling 
for you and that we are confident that, given 
time, you will put agriculture back on a 
sound basis, in free economy, without Gov- 
ernment hand-outs. 

Sincerely, 
K. D. KNUTSON. 


Little Pigs, Potatoes, and Now Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as of 
March 5 the Department of Agriculture 
had in storage 99.4 million pounds of 
butter purchased with the taxpayers 
money at the rate of 6734 cents per pound 
for 68 million pounds of grade A butter 
and 6534 cents per pound for 31.4 million 
pounds of grade B butter. In order to 
keep the price of butter up the Govern- 
ment is buying 10 million pounds per 
week out of a total production of 25 
million pounds per week. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has plans to dispose 
of by gift of some 20.7 million pounds, 
most of which will supplement school- 
lunch programs. 

It is very obvious that the Govern- 
ment cannot continue buying butter at 
the current rate to maintain an arti- 
ficial shortage resulting in an artificial 
high price, particularly while there is no 
satisfactory plan for doing anything with 
the butter. Of course, when the butter 
is declared about to spoil, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can give it away to 
foreign relief organizations; but this kind 
of disposition of butter that Americans 
have paid for but cannot afford to buy 
for their own use can hardly be consid- 
ered satisfactory or, for that matter, even 
sensible. 

The butter-buying program is compli- 
cated by the competition of margarine 
which now is consumed in greater quan- 
tities than butter and sells for much less. 
The longer we use tax funds to keep the 
price of butter up the more people will 
switch to margarine. The more people 
switch the more butter will have to be 
bought and stored in order to keep the 
price at 90 percent of parity. The whole 
program seems to result in an endless 
circle of less consumption and more 
Government buying. It could lead to 
virtual cessation of consumer demand 
for butter at the artificial price. The 
idea of continuously using tax funds to 
keep the price of butter higher than peo- 
ple will pay; storing the butter until it is 
on the verge of spoiling; then giving it 
away to foreign relief agencies is not very 
appealing. Ido not think the American 
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people will permit such a program to be 
continued indefinitely, in spite of their 
desire to maintain the prosperity of the 
dairy farmers. After all the privilege 
of having the prices of your products 
guaranteed with tax funds is one that 
might have to be revoked for all if abused 
by too many. A few million pounds of 
high-priced butter allowed to spoil in 
storage could result in a demand for an 
end to the whole program of price sup- 
ports. À 

Many of the politicians who have 
screamed the loudest against Goyern- 
ment activity to help the aged; the 
handicapped; low-income families; de- 
dependent children; distressed school 
districts, and so forth, do not seem to 
realize that consistent application of 
their theories would certainly prohibit 
Government aid to farmers as well as to 
other groups. 

I do not believe in socialism. Neither 
do I believe in prohibiting reasonable use 
of the machinery of government to 
maintain a prosperous expanding econ- 


- omy. I want to keep the farmers pros- 


perous. I do not want to make them the 
special pets of the Government in a posi- 
tion of favor not bestowed on other 
groups of citizens. Some farm bloc poli- 
ticians give the impression of being 
against Government assistance to any- 
one but farmers. If a program does not 
help farmers it is socialism. If it does 
it is sound Americanism. Such mental 
gymnastics are carrying them to ex- 
tremes in the butter buying program. 
So far none of them have complained 
about the waste or extravagance in this 
program although waste is piled high 
and may get rancid. The new Secretary 
of Agriculture who acts like he would 
like to face the facts courageously has 
been compelled to announce that after 
the first of April he will continue to 
support the price of butter at 90 percent 
of parity for another year. He had dis- 
cretionary power to let the price come 
down a little but he did not do so. Just 
how many more millions of pounds of 
butter we have to buy at artificial prices 
and place in storage before we tackle the 
butter problem rationally is hard to 
foresee. 

Not long ago there was a great to do 
about the slaughtering of little pigs to 
raise the price of pork. More recently 
the discoloration and dumping of pota- 
toes in order to maintain their price 
caused so much furor that the program 
was abandoned. Now it is butter, mil- 
lions of pounds of it, that is the problem 
child of the price support program. I do 
not believe the people will stand for con- 
tinuance of the present ridiculous butter 

program when they learn the 
facts about it. Before the whole pro- 
gram is summarily stopped a better solu- 
tion must be found. 

It would be possible to let butter sell 
at whatever price it would bring and 
make up some or all of the farmers loss 
by direct subsidy, This would have the 
merit of causing the butter to be con- 
sumed instead of stored and it would sell 
at a much lower price. This, however, is 
the fundamental basis of the Brannan 
plan and so many partisan attacks were 
made on it, that it might be hard for 
the attackers to admit that it had some 
merit after all, 
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The representatives of the dairy inter- 
ests had better be doing some construc- 
tive thinking soon. Butter is made to 
be consumed, not to consume scarce tax 
dollars. 


Malenkov’s Thorny Olive Branch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following state- 
ment which I made for broadcast over 
the Voice of America overseas networks 
yesterday: 

In our desire for peace, the United States 
has proven its sincerity. We desire an hon- 
orable end to the Korean conflict and ulti- 
mate security for all peoples and all nations 
based on the dignity of man and man’s in- 
herent right to pursue his individual dreams 
and desires. 

The desire for peace in the United States 
is a unanimous one. It is shared both by 
the Government leaders and by the people. 
In a democracy the government reflects the 
will of the governed. 

Unfortunately, this is not true in the 
Communist Soviet state. While the people 
of Russia, in overwhelming numbers, join 
with us in a desire for peace, the Russian 
leaders make only a hollow mockery of that 
desire in their cries for peace. 

I wish I could believe that Malenkov's 
expressed desire for peace is sincere. From 
past experience with Soviet leaders, how- 
ever, one can only conclude that the new 
head of the Soviet Government is follow- 
ing the old propaganda line of Josef Stalin. 
It is the same old record, rerecorded by a 
new star. 

It is a known fact that the Communist 
leaders could end the Korean war at will. 
Russia could contribute greatly to world 
peace by agreeing with us to international 
control of atomic weapons, 

When Mr. Malenkov takes steps in these 
directions, he will be taking concrete steps 
toward peace. 

If Mr. Malenkov desires peace in the world, 
he will accept the expressed offer of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to meet the Russian lead- 
ers halfway to discuss concrete proposals 
for peace. 

Until there is evidence of simple sincerity 
in the utterances of Soviet leaders, we can 
only continue to regard them as giant prop- 
aganda balloons so easily deflated by a mere 
pinpoint of truth. 


Ballinger Discusses Ministers Who Con- 
demn Congressional Investigating 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Willis J. Ballinger, who has a 
daily broadcast over radio station WPIK, 


presented his views on the subject of con- 
gressional committees and he challenged 
several local ministers in their criticism 
of investigating committees. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a broadcast by Mr. Bal- 
linger on February 27, and I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

THIS Is Your AMERICA 


(News commentary broadcast by Willis J. 
Ballinger, February 27, 1953) 


Hello, fellow Americans, the Nation’s Cap- 
ital is buzzing with conversation over the 
recent attacks by distinguished clergymen on 
Senator Joe McCarry for his efforts to get 
Reds and Red sympathizers out of our Gov- 
ernment and on congressional committees 
for looking into our schools. As you know, 
the Right Reverend Francis B. Sayre, dean 
of the Washington Cathedral, from his pulpit 
took out after McCarruy and the whole idea 
of looking for subversives in our Government. 

Then Protestant Bishop Bromley Oxnam in 
a dedication address at the inauguration of 
Dr. Hurst Robins #nderson as president of 
American University sailed into congressional 
probes of our schools. 

Both divines have made a lot of people 
hopping mad. You see by now the people in 
Washington and over the Nation have had 
their eyes opened about Communist infiltra- 
tion of our Government, and the invaluable 
work that Senator MCCARTHY has done to 
expose this infiltration despite smear cam- 
paigns against him which for sheer lying and 
distortion of the facts have reached an all- 
time low. And there are just too many par- 
ents who have talked with their youngsters 
when they have come home from school not 
to know that something is wrong in those 
schools. Why only the other day enraged 
parents of a California city rose up and 
kicked all the propaganda of UNESCO for a 
world government right out of their public 
schools, and in other places parents have 
had their eyes opened and are rising in re- 
volt. I have been told that in one school 
not far from Washington a teacher of Eng- 
lish—yes; a teacher of English—took time 
to explain to a class of 14-year-olds the dif- 
ferences between capitalism and socialism, 
then told those young minds that she be- 
lieved in socialism and that socialism was go- 
ing to win. Only a teacher can know how 
impressionable young minds are, and how 
receptive they are to the opinions of teach- 
ers, particularly when they like the teacher. 

Those indignant over the sermon of the 
Right Reverend Francis B. Sayre at the 
Washington Cathedral—that is, those with 
whom we talked—all voiced the same criti- 
cism—that the good reverend just didn’t 
know what he was talking about. Now 
please bear in mind that criticism of Dr. 
Sayre does not imply any criticism whatso- 
ever of religion. Your commentator, for 
instance, believes that the overwhelming 
percentage of ministers of the gospel in 
America are sound and constructive in 
their work—that our ministry as a whole is 
one of the greatest bulwarks against both 
communism and socialism in the United 
States. I have known too many ministers 
in my time not to know that the Nation 
is full of fine, self-sacrificing clerics who 
have rendered yeoman service to preserving a 
God-fearing, spiritually sound America, 
Nevertheless, within the past decade or so, 
some strange voices have been heard from 
our pulpits. While I know they do not 
speak for the great bulk of our ministers, I 
do know that they have done much damage 
to American institutions and political ideals, 
and that their parishes have not realized 
what has been happening. 

Now it should be no offense to even the 
most devout to point out that the Right 
Reverend Sayre in loosing his rhetorical 
shafts on Senator McCartruy clearly demon- 
strated that he knows very little about the 
menace of communism inside the United 
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States—or about the desperate efforts of a 
few men on Capitol Hill to expose this men- 
ace. If he really knew something about this 
issue—I feel confident that Dr, Sayre would 
have been the last person in the world to 
enlist his pulpit in support of those who are 
striving so desperately to preserve and pro- 
tect this Communist infiltration of our 
Nation. 

Listen for a moment to what Dr. Sayre 
said. He wondered about the immense cost 
of the Federal loyalty program and suggested 
that it must run into billions. Then he 
asked “Is it worth it—how many subversives 
has it caught.” Of course our loyalty pro- 
gram does not run into billions in the budg- 
et—that is a fantastic surmise which Dr. 
Sayre could easily have avoided by consult- 
ing with Government authorities. But even 
if it did run into billions—think of how 
many more billions—yes, billions and bil- 
lions—the Nation would have been saved if 
we had caught those seven Red spies that 
stole our atom secrets for Russia—before 
they were able to accomplish their traitorous 
work. Think of the billions and billions 
that would have been saved if Alger Hiss had 
been exposed sooner—before he went to 
Yalta as President Roosevelt's chief adviser— 
the man who sat at Roosevelt's side during 
his secret meetings with Stalin. At Yalta 
it was secretly agreed that we would equip 
a Russian Army of 1,250,000 men which was 
to march across China to aid in defeating 
Japan—aid which top military advisers 
around Roosevelt told him was not needed. 
Our equipping of this army and the con- 
cessions we made to Russia in the Kurile 
Islands and elsewhere—constituted a com- 
plete betrayal of our ally—Chiang Kai-shek. 
It was this powerful army that handed China 
over to the Chinese Reds—with the coopera- 
tion of a handful of Kremlin agents or sup- 
porters in our State Department—agents 
that cut Chiang off from military equipment 
and encouraged Russia to start the war in 
Korea. Today thousands of American youths 
have died in Korea—the final costs will run ` 
into billions and billions—and yet it all could 
have been avoided if we had trapped Hiss 
sooner and kicked the Reds out of the 
State Department, 

No loyalty program—Dr. Sayre—will ever 
catch thousands or even hundreds of Com- 
munists. The Communists do their evil 
work not with numbers—but by placing a 
few individuals at strategic spots where they 
can do enormous damage—a Hiss at Yalta— 
a Harry Dexter White at the Quebec confer- 
ence—seven scientists in our atomic bomb 
laboratories. 

Dr. Sayre also said that “it comes mighty 
close to ‘tempting God’ when anyone oper- 
ates on the assumption that they are di- 
vinely constituted guardians of other men’s 
consciences—other men’s patriotism or 
thoughts.” Good heavens, Doctor, don't you 
know there is a Communist menace inside 
America—that it has been making astound- 
ing progress for over 30 years—that there 
are thousands of pages of congressional tes- 
timony to prove this? Don’t you know that 
the Communists are dedicated to an over- 
throw of the United States Government by 
violence, as well as dedicated to tossing 
Christ out of America? Could it possibly be 
tempting God for men on Capitol Hill to 
strive to expose this Communist menace? 
Do you for 1 minute believe that God would 
like to see the American people enslaved by 
commissars—or Christianity blotted out of 
our national life? 

We have two suggestions for you, Dr. 
Sayre—for we believe you to be an honest, 
fairminded man, The Saviour did not hesi- 
tate to talk to publicans and sinners—and 
there is no reason why you shouldn't be 
willing to make an appointment to talk with 
Senator McCartHy, who apparently is a ter- 
rible sinner in your eyes—that is, with your 
present state of knowledge about com- 
munism and what the Senator has actually 
accomplished. We feel confident that if you 
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will do this—you are going to be a sincerely 
penitent cleric. But if you are convinced 
that you would only be wasting your time to 
even talk with the Senator—we propose that 
you invite your parish to attend a meeting— 
that at that meeting you quiz Senator Mc- 
Cartuy in full view of your parishioners— 
and let him also ask you questions. We 
think this could be arranged—and we think 
in all fairness to yourself and your parish 
it should be done. If it is, we are certain of 
one thing—as certain of it as that the sun 
will rise tomorrow morning—that your ser- 
mon a few days ago is going to look very 


foolish. But it may result in enlisting your 


fine mind on the Lord’s side in this terrible 
issue of Communist infiltration of our Na- 
tion. 

The case of Dr. Bromley Oxnam requires a 
different comment from that made on the 
sermon of the Right Reverend Francis B. 
Sayre. In his attack on congressional com- 
mittees looking into our schools, Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam set up a man of straw and 
then proceeded to knock him down. The 
bishop said it was a lie that in every little 
red schoolhouse there is a little Red teacher. 
We agree with you, Bishop, but that is not 
going to be the issue in the probe of our 
schools. I have told you that while sub- 
versives are in our schools no one is going 
to catch them teaching communism. On 
the contrary the congressional committees 
are going to find that there are many more 
Socialists and dupes than Communists, and 
that Communists, Socialists, and dupes are 
not teaching either communism or socialism 
but are teaching what is now called creeping 
socialism: putting over on the minds of their 
students with the aid of slanted textbooks 
a series of objectives which when added to- 
gether amount to socialism. Only the other 
day I told you how just one teacher in 
Teachers College at Columbia University— 
a teacher who wants the collectivist society 
which will be, of course, to the triumph of 
socialism in America—this one teacher all 
by himself wrote 14 textbooks, 14 student 
guides, and 14 teachers’ guides, and sold over 
5 million copies of such slanted textbooks 
in our schools to promote the Socialist 
revolution, 

Now those who have followed the career of 
Bishop Oxnam do not for one minute believe 
that he is a Communist. But they do be- 
lieve that he is a Socialist, and that he is 
using the pulpit and our churches to pro- 
mote the triumph of socialism in America. 
Next time I am going to give you some of 
the beliefs of the bishop as expressed in his 
writings, and you can be the judge. Now if 
it is true that the bishop wants to promote 
the triumph of the Socialist state in Amer- 
ica, some say it is easy to understand his 
attack on congressional probes of our schools. 
He does not want all the good work that has 
been done to indoctrinate the minds of our 
schoolchildren with collectivist principles to 
be exposed, and possibly undone. Those 
who have been following the bishop’s career 
say that he belongs to a movement in our 
churches the purpose of which is to use our 
churches—not to save men’s souls—but to 
destroy the political and economic institu- 
tions of America and promote the triumph of 
the Socialist state here. Now I am not say- 
ing that such a movement exists, and I am 
not saying that laymen say it exists. But I 
do want to point out to you that on clerical 
authority such a movement does exist, and 
that it has become so dangerous that thou- 
sands of ministers and thousands of congre- 
gations have already organized to fight the 
use of the churches to promote socialism in 
America. Some years ago a small group of 
patriotic clergymen began organizing to de=- 
fend the American way of life and formed 
the American Council of Christian Churches. 
It now has 3,000 separate congregations and 
an additional 3,000 congregations in unaffili- 
ated church units, with a combined mem- 
bership of 1,500,000 people in every State of 


the Union, and is growing rapidly. These 
same groups have set up on a world scale the 
International Council of Christian Churches, 
claiming to represent 29 Protestant denomi- 
nations. Then, out in California there are 
marshaled 17,000 Protestant ministers—I re- 
peat, 17,000—in another separate movement 
to uphold our American way of life. So, you 


see there is plenty of clerical authority that- 


there is a powerful movement within our 
churches to use them to betray that way of 
life. 


Jesse F. Thompson Praised by Associa- 
tion of Midwest Fish and Game Com- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to insert in the Recor at this 
point a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the Association of Midwest Fish and 
Game Commissioners, commending Jesse 
F. Thompson, Chief, Branch of Game 
Management, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior. 

The association covers the States of 
Iowa, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin, and Manitoba and 
Ontario in Canada. 

Mr. Thompson has served the country 
faithfully for 18 years in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and it is noteworthy 
that his efforts are appreciated by such 
a large and distinguished group of 
officials. 


The text of the resolution is contained 
in a letter written to Mr. Thompson by 
President W. J. K. Harkness, of the asso- 
ciation, as follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF MIDWEST 
FISH AND GAME COMMISSIONERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS, 
Toronto, Ontario, January 27, 1953. 
Mr. Jesse F. THOMPSON, 
Care of United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: The following reso- 
lution was passed by the Association of Mid- 
west Fish and Game Commissioners at its 
19th annual meeting held at Des Moines, 
August 15 to 16, 1952: 

“Whereas the members of the Association 
of Midwest Fish and Game Commissioners 
are cognizant of the devotion and personal 
dedication necessary to successfully fulfill a 
life’s endeavor in conscientious professional 
conservation activity; and 

“Whereas Jesse Thompson has unselfishly 
so dedicated his life to conservation: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That by unanimous vote this 
association extends its affection, commenda- 
tion, and appreciation to Jesse Thompson 
for his invaluable contribution to the ad- 
vancement of conservation in all its phases.” 

It gives me very great pleasure to convey 
this expression of the feelings of the associa- 
tion to you and to add my personal con- 
gratulations and best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. J. K. HARKNESS, 
President, Association of Midwest 
Fish and Game Commissioners. 
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The Menace of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter written to me from 
Mrs. Edward James Dougherty, Tudor 
Arms, E 3, Baltimore 10, Md., who re- 
sides in my congressional district. 

Today, because of the rising tide of 
Communist aggression, it is very gratify- 
ing to receive letters such as Mrs. 
Dougherty has written. It is apparent 
that she is alert to the menace of creep- 
ing communism, which is the cancer of 
democracy. I am grateful for her in- 
terest in ridding our Government and 
country of Communists and have assured 
her that as long as I am her Representa- 
tive in Congress, I shall fight for those 
freedoms which have been our protec- 
tion under the Constitution and which 
has made America the leading Nation 
of the world, 


Hon. GEORGE H, FALLON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Let me congratulate 
the Members of Congress on their over- 
whelming vote on the appropriations for the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. There is no more. important job to be 
done today than getting Communists out of 
Government wherever they may be in it, and 
every consideration should be given the Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, judges, etc., who are do- 
ing their utmost to this end. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MADELINE DOUGHERTY. 

P. S.—If it be possible to read the above to 
the House to let them know that many mil- 
lions of us are watching them, it might be 
encouraging to them in their struggles to get 
us back on the road to sanity in the path of 
our great Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
If it is not possible, then please convey our 
thanks to as many as you can, 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


National 4-H Club Breakfast 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the privilege of being a guest at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel March 9, 1953, in observance 
o National 4-H Club Week, March 7 to 


This breakfast was sponsored by the 
national committee on boys and girls 
club work in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Extension Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in honor of 
outstanding boys and girls who have 
made great achievements and enviable 
records during the past year. 

I was deeply impressed by the young 
people who appeared on this program 
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and it is my conviction that the welfare 
and safety of our great country depends 
largely upon the training of our youth 
such as that afforded by the 4-H Club 
which teaches the art of citizenship 
through love, kindness, hospitality, jus- 
tice, ideals, work, and responsibility. 

One of the young men who had an 
outstanding part in this program was 
Francis Pressly, of Stony Point, Iredell 
County, N. C., which is in the congres- 
sional district I represent. Mr. Pressly 
has one of the most enviable records ever 
made by a 4-H Club member in the his- 
tory of the club. He was the National 
4-H Club citizenship winner in 1952 and 
last year he was an international foreign 
youth exchange student in Italy where 
he studied first-hand agriculture from 
the viewpoint of a farm youth in that 
country. 

At the National 4-H Club breakfast, 
young Pressly made a very interesting 
and constructive talk on “What 4H 
Club Work Means to Me,” which, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Four-H Club work has offered me, as it 
does every boy and girl, the opportunity to 
associate with young men and women inter- 
esied in farming and homemaking. Real 
benefits have been achieved with individual 
farm and home projects which leave lasting 
values to the club member as well as to his 
home and community. 

These projects have definitely had a great 
influence on my home. Everyone likes to 
be proud of his home. “Be it ever so hum- 
ble, there’s no place like home,” is basic 
truth. Much can be done by young people 
to make the home a better place in which 
to live. Four-H teaches the things that con- 
stitute the heart of the home—love, kind- 
ness, hospitality, justice, ideals, work, and 
responsibility. My parents and I have been 
brought closer together in a common inter- 
est. We have worked together to make our 
home more beautiful as well as more livable, 
deriving a real joy in remodeling, painting, 
landscaping, and making it more modern. 
Together we have chosen our magazines, 
books, and games. Our home is a place where 
each of us may enjoy his individual kind of 
recreation. 

Four-H has put so much emphasis upon 
the importance of purebred animals that 
many farmers in our community have pur- 
chased them and are improving their stock 
and poultry. My herd of 22 purebred Jer- 
seys is a result of my first project with a 
dairy calf. I have not only realized a neat 
profit from my small dairy herd, but having 
the responsibility of caring for the herd has 
taught me to assume greater responsibilities, 
This, I feel, has in turn helped me to become 
a better leader and to be more cooperative. 
Watching an animal grow and tending to its 
needs, and the joy of doing this work, have 
given me an inexpressible satisfaction. 

As a delegate to National 4-H Congress, 
National 4-H Camp, and national livestock 
shows, I have associated with national lead- 
ers in agriculture, government, education, 
and religion, thus increasing my knowledge 
and understanding in these fields. 

The 4-H has given me training in citizen- 
ship. After being an International Farm 
Youth Exchange student last year, I know 
that good citizenship is more important to- 
day than it has ever been. While living with 
the farmers in Italy in an attempt to pro- 
mote good will and understanding, I helped 
to correct distorted ideas about our country 
and the American people. These experiences 
and associations with our foreign friends are 
ones that I will always remember. I shall 
always be indebted to the 4-H Club for mak- 
ing this good-will project possible. Even 
though it has been my privilege to have 


these international experiences, the asso- 
ciations I have had with my extension agents 
and neighborhood leaders have meant more 
to me than anything else—without their 
guidance and interest I could never have 
accomplished what I have. 

In addition to the leadership and social 
sides of club work, learning by doing pro- 
vides some financial returns; and in my case 
11 years in 4-H work have brought me $7,000 
plus 4 college scholarships. However, the 
ideals that 4-H fosters mean more to me 
than the monetary value of my projects, 

I have learned to know and appreciate 
the things of nature which surround me 
daily. Garden projects and field-crop proj- 
ects have taught me a greater kinship with 
the earth and a deeper appreciation the 
miracles wrought with a handful soil, 
My life has been enriched by enduring 
friendships with other young people. Spir- 
itually, I have been drawn into a closer re- 
lationship with nature and my Maker be- 
cause of the guidance given me at 4-H camp. 
Physically, I am stronger because 4-H has 
impressed upon me the importance of proper 
diet and correct health habits. It has made 
my community more progressive and my 
home happier and more attractive. I know 
that 4-H has made me a better citizen for 
a better world. 


Ballinger Again Comments on Activities 
of Bishop Bromley Oxnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 2, Willis J. Ballinger, who 
broadcasts over radio station WPIK, 
again used as his subject the case of 
Bishop Bromley Oxnam. Bishop Oxnam, 
along with several other ministers, have 
violently protested the work of @ongres- 
sional investigating committees. Bal- 
linger leaves the inference, at least, that 
some of the critics of these committees 
are motivated primarily because of so- 
cialistic leanings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the March 2 radio broadcast 
by Mr. Ballinger at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Tuts Is YOUR AMERICA 
(News commentary broadcast by Willis J. 
Ballinger, March 2, 1953) 

Hello, fellow Americans. Last time I told 
you I would take up the case of Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam, who last week in a dedica- 
tion address at the installation of a new 
president at American University in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, made a savage attack on con- 
gressional committees looking into our 
schools. Those who have been following the 
career of this eminent divine say that it is 
easy to understand why Bishop Oxnam is 
bitterly opposed to a thoroughgoing probe of 
our schools. They say that for many years 
he has been using Christianity and our 
churches to promote a Socialist revolution 
in the United States, and is therefore vigor- 
ously opposed to Congress exposing in our 
schools all the effective work that has been 
done there to indoctrinate the minds of our 
school children with the philosophy of so- 
cialism; that Bishop Bromley Oxnam belongs 
to a group among our ministers that has 
reached out boldly and successfully to uti- 
lize the Christian religion and the powerful 
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resources of our churches to bring about the 
triumph of Karl Marx in America. 

Now, I carefully warned you last time that 
I, your commentator, am not making the 
serious charge that there are clergymen in 
our midst who are engaged in such work. I 
said that the existence of such a dangerous 
movement within our churches was testified 
to by numerous clergymen who have banded 
themselves together to counteract the effort 
to destroy in the name of Christianity Amer- 
ican political institutions and ideals—in 
short, the American way of life which has 
made living standards in the United States 
the highest in recorded history.and has given 
our people a greater measure of liberty than 
any other people have ever enjoyed. 

I told you that thg attempt to seize the 
instrumentalities of our Christian churches 
to promote socialism in America and to de- 
stroy the American way of life has already 
been detected, and is being combated with- 
in our churches by clergymen themselves, 
who have banded together to fight this men- 
ace in their own house. Large numbers of 
clergymen have discovered that the pulpit, 
the Sunday school, church publications, and 
the secular apparatus of our churches have 
been skillfully captured by Socialist preach- 
ers, who are using Christianity not to save 
souls as Jesus did, but to liquidate the polit- 
ical and economic institutions of America, 
I told you that some years ago a small group 
of patriotic clergymen banded together to 
denounce this use of our churches. They 
formed the American Council of Christian 
Churches, an organization to work against 
the use of the Christian religion to socialize 
America. 

This organization is growing rapidly. It 
now has within its framework denominations 
representing 3,000 separate congregations— 
and 3,000 more congregations in unaffiliated 
church units—with a combined membership 
of over 14% million church people in every 
State of the Union. Get out your pencils. 
The president of this splendid organization 
is Dr. W. O. H. Garman—G-a-r-m-a-n—of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. These same groups have 
set up on a world scale the International 
Council of Christian Churches—claiming to 
represent 29 Protestant denominations—and 
its president is Rev. Carl McIntire, of Col- 
lingswood, N. J. Then there is the great 
movement of Dr. James W. Fifield— 
F-i-f-i-e-l-d—Jr., of Los Angeles, a movement 
that alone has marshalled 17,000 Protestant 
ministers of the Gospel to uphold the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Now, with all this in mind, let us move 
on to Bishop Bromley Oxnam. He is accused 
of being one of those conspirators in our 
churches who is using our churches to pro- 
mote the triumph of socialism in the United 
States. He is accused of being himself a 
Socialist, though the bishop denies this. 
But—charge his accusers—his own writings 
convict him. Here is what some researchers 
have turned up: 

In 1933—yes, as far back as that—the 
bishop edited a volume called Preaching and 
the Social Crisis. It contained 11 papers, but 
on the issue of the social crisis there are 
presented only 5 papers and all represent the 
Socialist point of view. The opening words 
of this book, written by Kirby Page, state, 
and I quote: “It is supremely tragic that 
at this late date evidence must still be pro- 
duced that socialism is much closer akin 
to the Christian gospel than capitalism.” 
In this volume readers are told that future 
generations will look with amazement on the 
manner in which religious people accepted 
capitalism in this day. The second section 
of this book is by Jerome Davis, and there 
are few in America who have been connected 
with more Communist-front organizations. 
Jerome Davis has been a persistent defender 
of the Socialist content of Soviet Russia, 
The third part of this book is by Harry F. 
Ward, a notorious joiner of Communist-front 
organizations and a lifetime advocate of so- 
cialism, The fourth is by Bishop Oxnam 
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himself, who declares that the issue is not 
whether change will come but whether 
change will occur peacefully. The fifth part 
of this book is by Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, a lifetime Socialist who has not denied 
his socialism. Nowhere in this book is there 
even a tiny word in defense of the American 
system of free enterprise in business; it is 
socialism from start to finish. Now this was 
20 years ago, and some of his critics say no 
one in reading this volume can have the 
slightest doubt that Bishop Oxnam was at 
that time thoroughly in the business of ad- 
vancing the cause of socialism in America. 

In 1944 Bishop Oxnam wrote another book 
called Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. 
In it he says that the choice is between revo- 
lution by force and revolution by consent, 
and he says that preaching can have a promi- 
nent part in winning that consent, and he 
says that our whole economic system must 
be subjected to planning on a national scale. 
Such planning, of course, fellow Americans, 
is nothing but socialism. 

Now, Clement Attlee, British Prime Minis- 
ter under the Labor Government in Great 
Britain, said that the first place in the in- 
fluences that built up the Socialist move- 
ment in England must be given to religion. 
Then we have Bishop Bromley Oxnam writ- 
ing an article for the Call, the official organ 
of the Socialist Party in America, in which 
he confirms what Attlee said, except that he 
reserves for his own Protestant Church the 
major credit for making the victory of the 
British Labor Party in England possible, and 
emphasizes that it is through the Labor 
Party in England that British socialism ex- 
presses itself. In 1947 Bishop Bromley wrote 
to missionary workers in his diocese send- 
ing them a book by Dr. Jerome Davis called 
Behind Soviet Power. As I told you, there 
are few people in America that have been 
greater defenders of the Soviet system than 
Dr. Davis. The book by Dr. Davis entitled 
“Behind the Soviet Power” is a complete 
adulation of the achievements of the So- 
viets. In it we find such palpable lies as 
that the Russian Constitution is the most 
advanced and democratic in the world. It 
ends with a summary of 16 charges against 
Russia and a repudiation of them all. At 
the very end of this book is a supplement 
containing a message of Ilya Ehrenberg to 
the American people. Do you know who 
Ehrenberg is? Why, he was an official propa- 
gandist of the Russian Government. 

Now, Bishop Oxnam distributed this book 
of Jerome Davis to his fellow workers in 
the division of foreign missions. He said 
this book should be read with care along 
with other authoritative volumes which in- 
cluded other blatant defenses of Socialist 
Russia. Now, of course, Bishop Oxnam has 
never defended the atheism of Russia or its 
dictatorship, but he has never attacked its 
social or economic structure, which is pure 
socialism, 

Those ministers of the Gospel who are 
using our churches to promote socialism in 
the United States have a spiritual catchall 
phrase to cloak their activities. They pro- 
claim that they are fighting for the Kingdom 
of God. Where did this phrase originate? 
Why, Bishop Oxnam, in his latest book, pub- 
lished in 1950, kindly discloses its source. 
It originated, he says, in a book called 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, the author 
of which was Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch—a 
book published in 1907. Dr. Rauschenbusch, 
an economist, was a simon-pure Socialist, 
and the purpose of his book was to sell 
socialism to Christian Americans. In it 
Rauschenbusch says that one of the great- 
est services that Christianity could render 
to humanity in the throes of the present 
transition would be to aid those social forces 
which are making for the increase of social- 
ism. The church, says this Socialist, should 
help public opinion to clearly understand 
the difference between the moral qualities 
of the competitive and the Socialist princi- 
ple and enlist religious enthusiasm on be- 


half of what is essentially Christian. And 
what do you think Bishop Bromley said of 
this book by the Socialist Rauschenbusch. 
Why, he declared that this book—and I 
quote—“changed the thinking of American 
Christians.” He said that while Rauschen- 
busch was a Socialist, he did not summon 
men to socialism. He summoned them to 
the Kingdom of God, which, of course, was 
an obvious deception. The Kingdom of God 
as proclaimed by Rauschenbusch and en- 
dorsed by Bishop Bromley Oxnam and other 
ministers in his group was nothing but 
socialism pure and undefiled. 

Now, with all that I have been telling you 
about Bishop Oxnam, can you have any 
doubts that this clergyman is a Socialist and 
that he has been using his spiritual office 
to advance the cause of socialism in the 
United States? 

If you don’t believe that Socialists in our 
clergy are not getting in hard licks for the 
triumph of socialism in America—I want to 
point out to you how these Socialist clerics 
have no compunction whatsoever in even 
reaching out for the minds of children’ in 
our Sunday schools, You might have imag- 
ined that Sunday schools were devoted en- 
tirely to teaching young minds the tenets 
of the Christian faith—and in unfolding to 
the minds of impressionable youngsters the 
glorious story of the Saviour’s life. That 
was what Sunday school was when your com- 
mentator attended it. Not once when I was 
in Sunday school did I even hear the slight- 
est reference to political problems. My 
teachers sought to expound the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith—and never once 
did they seek to drag Christ down into the 
political area. But apparently Sunday 
schools are now being harnessed to the creed 
of socialism. For instance in Lessons for 
Intermediates—used in the Sunday schools 
of one of our most powerful Protestant de- 
nominations—for April, May, June a few 
years ago—is a drive for what is called social- 
health insurance which is really propaganda 
for socialized medicine. And in Classmate 
for July 1947 is an article by Jerome Davis— 
that same Davis I have referred to—the no- 
torious Communist-front joiner and apolo- 
gist for Soviet Russia. The article pictures 
Joseph Stalin as an inspiring model for 
American youth. Now I am not exaggerat- 
ing for listen carefully to the words of 
Jerome Davis in this church publication de- 
signed for the minds of Sunday school chil- 
dren. I quote literally: 

“No doubt he”—that is Joseph Stalin—"“has 
his faults—but can we go out to serve God 
and the common people of America as sin- 
cerely and courageously as Stalin did for 
what he believed was best for his people,” 
end quote. It is truly incredible. But there 
is a lesson to be learned. The great bulk of 
parishioners in America—the great bulk of 
American ministers—are loyal to our political 
institutions and ideals. But those ministers 
of the Gospel who have maneuvered them- 
selves into strategic positions in our churches 
and their councils—should be exposed—and 
thus shorn of their power to use the Chris- 
tian religion to promote socialism in the 
United States, 


Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. WOLVERTON. 74r. Speaker, the 
legislation now before the House, H. R. 


3575, to enable the people of Hawaii to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
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footing with the original States, creates 
an issue that commands the most ear- 
nest and careful consideration, 

To grant statehood creates rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities that are 
not limited to the present but extend 
into the future as long as this Nation 
shall endure. Once granted, there is no 
way that it can be repealed. It becomes 
as permanent as the Nation itself. Thus, 
the action taken today should be the re- 
sult of calm and deliberate consideration. 
It must be devoid of emotion or mere 
sentiment. It should be based upon rea- 
son of a substantial and lasting char- 
acter. 

It is with regret that I cannot see my 
way clear to vote statehood to the people 
of Hawaii. Their desire to have such a 
status is readily understandable. The 
reasons that actuate them in their laud- 
able desire make it all the more difficult 
for me to vote against their admittance 
into the Union as a State. I have tried 
to bring myself to a different conclusion. 
But as I carefully weigh the relative mer- 
its of the reasons advanced for and 
against admission I cannot feel, with 
that degree of certainty that I think 
should exist, that it would be wise to take 
this irrevocable and irrepealable step. 
The fact that it is irrevocable and cannot 
be repealed creates an obligation to be 
certain that the course is a right one. It 
creates an obligation in this respect far 
greater than is the usual case wherein 
the right to revoke or repeal does exist. 
The realization of this unchangeable 
character of the action we take today 
weighs heavily upon me and precludes 
my taking any course that my judgment 
does not overwhelmingly demonstrate to 
be justified. 

In coming to this conclusion I have 
asked myself, What are the advantages, 
if any, to be gained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in admitting Hawaii to the 
Union? To me this seems the all-im- 
portant question. After all, the grant- 
ing of statehood to Hawaii cannot be 
based upon any right that exists in the 
people of Hawaii to claim statehood. 
There is no such right. Thus, it is 
natural and entirely proper to inquire 
before such status is granted, what are 
the advantages to be gained by the States 
already in the Union, or, by the Federal 
Government, arising from the admission 
of Hawaii? The granting of a privilege 
of such magnitude should be based upon 
considerations that leave no doubt that 
the advantages to be gained by the Fed- 
erak Government, and, the several States 
that compose it, are substantial and of a 
lasting character. 

The thought has been advanced by 
some who favor the granting of state- 
hood that our national security would 
thereby be strengthened. To me it 
seems folly to argue that as a State 
Hawaii would be any greater source of 
strength or any more effectual in pro- 
viding a means of defense for our Nation 
than could be done by it in its present 
status as a Territory. We should not 
overlook the fact that as long as Hawaii 
is a Territory the Federal Government 
has full jurisdiction and complete con- 
trol, There is nothing it cannot do with 
respect to it. It can make the entire 
Territory, every inch of it, into an armed 
fort or any other type of defense it would 
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desire. It is not necessary to obtain 
any consent, whatsoever, from Hawaii as 
a Territory. As a State, Hawaii would 
have sovereign rights that would be 
necessary for the Federal Government 
to recognize. The Territory of Hawaii 
is vital to our defense, and we should not 
lose control of it or any part of it in the 
slightest degree. 

A second consideration that weighs 
heavily in the formation of my judg- 
ment in this matter relates to the unfair 
representation in the Congress of the 
United States that would be given to 
Hawaii as compared to that existing in 
our several States. This is particularly 
noticeable when the comparison is made 
on the basis of State representation in 
the Senate of the United States. It is 
impossible for me to see any justification 
in giving to Hawaii the same representa- 
tion in the United States Senate that is 
now given to each of our States. To 
do so would be to give two Senators to 
Hawaii having a population of less than 
500,000. Compare this to the popula- 
tion of New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and each of our other States. 
Upon what basis of right or justice 
should Hawaii be given the same repre- 
sentation. It is preposterous and with- 
out any justification. The reasons that 
applied at the founding of our Nation 
have no comparable relationship to the 
case of Hawaii. Hawaii is not necessary 
as a State in the same way that made it 
necessary to extend an inducement to 
the States that founded this Nation and 
to bring them into a Union of States. 
Consequently, without any necessity 
existing that requires Hawaii to be made 
a State, there is no reason to grant it a 
representation, such as would follow the 
extending of statehood to it. 

There is likewise a situation of unfair 
representation created in the House of 
Representatives in favor of Hawaii if 
statehood is granted toit. If two Repre- 
sentatives are allotted to Hawaii, as the 
bill provides for, then, with a population 
of less than 500,000 it will mean a Rep- 
resentative for less than 250,000 instead 
of 330,000 as the law nowis. Thus, with 
the granting of statehood to Hawaii it 
will require the loss of two Representa- 
tives to some one of our existing States, 
or, a loss of one to each of two States. 
Certainly no condition has been shown 
to exist that requires statehood to be 
granted resulting in any such unfair 
representation when compared to that 
of other States. It would seem from the 
zeal displayed by some advocates of 
statehood that some dire calamity would 
or could result from failure to grant 
statehood. Such is not the case, but, on 
the contrary it can more readily be seen 
that handicaps or difficulties can arise 
as the result of granting statehood. Al- 
together I am convinced that there has 
been no such showing in favor of state- 
hood that necessitates the granting of 
it at this time. 

The full realization of the unfairness 
that will exist with respect to represen- 
tation in the Congress by granting state- 
hood to Hawaii can be better understood 


when comparison is made between the - 


population of Hawaii and that of our sev- 
eral States. As an illustration, and using 
only a few of our States for this com- 


parison, we have the following result as 
to the power of the Hawaiian vote over 
that of various States in the Union, de- 
pending on population: 

New Jersey, 4,600,000—more than 10 
to 1. 

North Carolina, 4,062,000—more than 
9 tol. 
PA pe ge 10,600,000—more than 2214 

1 


Pennsylvania, 10,500,000—more than 
22 to 1. 

New York, 14,830,000—more than 31 
tol 


Ohio, 7,950,000—more than 17 to 1. 

Illinois, 8,750,000—more than 18 to 1. 

Michigan, 6,400,000—more than 14 to 1. 
en 7,700,000—approximately 17 

1. 

Combined average over the entire 48 
States, more than 7 to 1. Furthermore 
the fact is that many Members of Con- 
gress have more people in their congres- 
sional district than exist in all of Hawaii. 
But, notwithstanding this disparity in 
population, this bill granting statehood 
to Hawaii would give to the latter 2 
United States Senators and 2 Members 
in the House of Representatives. 

It would be equally interesting to ex- 
amine other elements that should have 
consideration before determining the 
advisability of admitting Hawaii to the 
Union. I have in mind the lack of nat- 
ural resources, the insufficiency of tillable 
land, the limitation of its income for 
support of its people, its dependency 
upon the large amount of United States 
funds and expenditures that constitute 
an important factor in maintaining the 
overall economy of Hawaii. All of this 
creates a very serious question as to pro- 
priety of granting statehood. 

It is true that there is much that can 
be said from an emotional or sentimental 
standpoint in favor of statehood, but the 
matter is far too serious to permit such 
considerations to control or be a deter- 
mining factor. As I have previously said, 
I wish it were possible for me to see my 
way clear to vote in favor of Hawaiian 
statehood, but I cannot bring myself to 
believe it would be right or just to do so 
at this time, consequently my vote is 
“No” for the reasons that I have given 
and others that are likewise compelling, 
but which I have not deemed necessary 
to set forth. The reasons I have given I 
believe are sufficient justification for 
my vote. 


Forest Servite Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a statement from the Western 
Washington District Council, No. 23, of 
the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica relative to United States Forest Serv- 
ice personnel. This statement points up 
a most serious problem which should 
have full and immediate consideration. 
The statement reads: 
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We understand that an Executive order or 
directive of the President of the United 
States froze the personnel of governmental 
departments and bureaus at the number 
employed as of January 20, 1953, and that 
such order or directive remains still in effect. 
As you may know, employment rolls of the 
United States Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are at their lowest point 
in January. However, just subsequent to 
January, its field staff is very greatly aug- 
mented in order to make the necessary sur- 
veys and do other preliminary work required 
in preparing for the sale of timber to com- 
petitive bidders. It is obvious that unless 
sufficient personnel is provided to properly 
complete this work at the appropriate time 
either timber cannot be put up for sale or 
will be available so late in the year that it 
will be found impractical by many logging 
operators to bid on it because the time ele- 
ment involved in building roads, etc., will 
not permit it to be logged on a current basis. 

The impact of such a situation on the 
operations of the many logging employers 
solely dependent upon Forest Service timber, 
the employment opportunities of their regu- 
lar employees, and upon whole communities 
whose economic lives are predicated upon 
the timber and allied industries, cannot be 
too seriously considered. So, too, should the 
fact that such a situation can but result in 
much lower bids for the timber. In a situa- 
tion where everyone stands to lose, as exists 
here, allowing it to continue on the specious 
grounds of Government economy has no 
justification in fact. 


The Need for Standby Economic Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a standby economic-controls 
bill, the purpose of which is to give the 
President the necessary authority to 
freeze prices, rents, and wages in the 
event of a sharp rise in prices and a dis- 
location of our economy resulting from 
a deterioration of international condi- 


tions. This freeze shall be effective for 


at least a period of 90 days in order to 
prevent the upward movement in prices 
and runaway infiation such as we had 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. 

In recent weeks we have been wit- 
nessing the deliberate dismantling of our 
price- and wage-control machinery. 
President Eisenhower's very first Execu- 
tive order, shortly after he entered the 
White House, called for discontinuation 
of all wage and salary controls. The 
list of products on which price controls 
have been lifted grows longer daily. Al- 
ready the bulk of the items that make 
up the Consumer's Price Index are no 
longer subject to price control. 

The American people have always had 
a healthy aversion to curtailments of 
their freedom, economic as well as po- 
litical; consequently, they found that 
controls were distasteful, yet neces- 
sary under certain conditions. There 
are those who claim that our controls 
program showed signs of faltering by the 
end of 1952; if this be so, then the fact 
should not be overlooked that it was due 
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in no small measure to certain crippling 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act last year, which allowed enough ex- 
emptions from controls to make a work- 
able price-control program impossible. 
Those of us in Congress who fought for 
a stronger price-control measure at the 
time warned that just such a. situation 
would happen if too many loopholes in 
the law are allowed. 

The President's decontrol actions have 
met with approval in certain quarters, 
particularly those who stand to profit di- 
rectly. As for the great majority of the 
public, the consumers, the wage earners, 
the people who live on small fixed in- 
comes and others whose income is lim- 
ited, they are keeping their fingers 
crossed and are just hoping for the best. 
As recently as the middle of January 
the Gallup poll reported that 61 percent 
oi the voters favored the retention of 
price and wage controls, only 29 percent 
indicated controls should be discarded, 
and 10 percent had no opinion. Actu- 
ally, this poll shows that the sentiment 
for retaining controls is stronger today 
than it was after the end of World War II 
when the question of retaining or discon- 
tinuing OPA regulations was being 
considered. The American public has 
since learned a lesson. 

At the present time, there is consid- 
erable sentiment in Congress for the re- 
tention of at least standby price-control 
authority. Our involvement in Korea 
and the international tension which fol- 
lowed led Congress, after careful delib- 
eration, to provide the authority for eco- 
nomic controls 24% years ago. We are 
still tied down in Korea, and world ten- 
sions have not abated. With Stalin re- 
moved from the world scene, we have no 
assurances that the international situa- 
tion will improve; for the present we are 
hoping it will not deteriorate further. 
Consequently, we should not discount the 
possibility that an aggressive move of 
Communist design, instigated by the new 
rulers in the Kremlin, may force a sharp 
rise in our military program in the fu- 
ture. This would immediately make 
economic controls imperative, no matter 
how distasteful they may be. 

From past experience we know that it 
takes Congress at least 3 months before 
a good controls law is enacted and an- 
other 4 to 6 months before that law be- 
gins to operate effectively. It is during 
this interim period of 7 or 8 months that 
the greatest inflationary danger occurs, 
with consumers and businessmen alike 
engaged in scare-buying, hoarding, and 
profiteering. The 7-percent increase in 
prices between June 1950, when the inva- 
sion of South Korea took place, and 
January 1951, when price controls were 
finally imposed, has been estimated to 
have cost the American people the sum 
of $18 billion. That is the inflationary 
price it paid during those 7 months, aside 
from the human suffering and strain 
upon our economy. 

Taking that lesson into consideration, 
iS seems to me that the presence of a 
standby controls measure on our statute 
books is highly desirable, since the en- 
actment of such a law would provide a 
minimum insurance against inflation. 
To me, it appears to be somewhat prema- 
ture to lift controls, authorized by law, 
in wholesale fashion. At a time when 


the cost of living is still at an all-time 
high, when the tax burden is a painful 
reality to all of us, even the most trivial 
price increase is an added burden on the 
American consumer. By removing these 
controls prematurely and too quickly, 
the new administration is adding to that 
burden. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to believe 
that the dangers of inflation are com- 
pletely over. True, prices of many prod- 
ucts, especially farm products, have 
slackened somewhat. At the same time, 
however, many business analysts have 
noted that the economy of the country 
is in a precarious balance, with the very 
real possibility of either a serious infla- 
tion or a depression. There are many 
trouble spots all over the globe that could 
flare up and quickly involve our country 
in heavy additional military expendi- 
tures, with inflation an unavoidable re- 
sult, unless the machinery to combat 
such inflation remains intact and avail- 
able for use. 

In conclusion, therefore, I urge that we 
retain and utilize those controls which 
are making a contribution to a stabilized 
price situation in the interests of the 
hard-pressed and too often all but for- 
gotten consumer. Furthermore, we 
should provide legislation for additional 
standby price control authority that 
could be put into effective use as soon as 
the impact of more serious military ac- 
tions abroad or of inflation at home 
should indicate the need for such action. 
Anything less than standby economic 
controls would weaken our whole econo- 
my in the event of a sudden emergency, 
would most seriously hurt the welfare 
of our people, and would provide com- 
fort for those who wish to see the Ameri- 
can way of life destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, the standby economic 
controls bill which I am introducing 
would provide that legislation end ac- 
complish that purpose. I trust it will 
receive prompt and favorable action. 


Submerged Lands “Grab” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, con- 
fusion over the ownership of lands under 
navigable waters becomes worse con- 
founded with every passing month. 
When the New Deal administration de- 
cided in the late thirties to grab the so- 
called tidelands, as a step to the aggran- 
dizement of the Federal Government, 
the States properly resisted the move 
with every legal instrument at their 
command. The Federal assertion of 
ownership came only after oil had been 
discovered in the submerged lands, and 
had been exploited and developed by pri- 
vate individuals acting through the 
States. Because of its insatiable appe- 
tite for money, the New Deal saw in the 
tidelands a rich new source of revenue 
and set about rewriting history and law 
to prove that their ownership resided in 
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the Federal rather than the State gov- 
ernments. Meanwhile, adopting the 
traditional legal technique of abusing 
opposing counsel when one’s case is weak, 
the New Dealers, who certainly knew a 
grab when they saw one, charged the 
States with “grabbing” their own coastal 
lands, their title to which had been re- 
affirmed by the courts for more than a 
hundred years. As the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post commented last year, “The ef- 
fort to represent the States’ defense of 
their longtime rights as a grab is as 
phony as a $7 bill.” 

As the controversy over these lands 
drags on from year to year, however, 
some of the States have asserted their 
rights not only to the lands within their 
traditional boundaries but also to the 
edge of the Continental Shelf itself. And 
meanwhile, invoking a rapacity as ques- 
tionable as that of the New Deal itself, 
they have begun in some instances to 
look with covetous eyes toward the as- 
sertion of ownership of the national for- 
ests and similar preserves, within their 
boundaries. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, there 
are lands and areas within these United 
States which properly belong to the 
States, and there are areas which prop- 
erly belong to the Federal Government. 
There are also areas whose ownership 
is in dispute, and there is no reason why 
their ownership cannot be settled equi- 
tably and fairly, without “grabs” by 
either level of government. If some of 
the States, anticipating at long last an 
equitable settlement of the tidelands 
controversy in their favor, are now going 
to embark on raids on Federal lands, they 
will, in my judgment, alienate much of 
the support that they now enjoy and 
invite chaos in the determination of 
ownership of these disputed lands. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the March 5, 1953, edition of the Buffalo 
Evening News: 

OFFSHORE OIL: WHOSE “GRAB”? 

The clamor of New Deal columnists and 
Congressmen over the offshore oil “grab” is 
becoming a veritable din. It is also very mis- 
leading. The issues here are complicated, 
and there is a case to be made on each side, 
but the yelling of “grab” and “steal” doesn’t 
help to simplify or clarify matters. Nor will 
it help to avert a real “grab” or “steal” by 
anyone who may be contemplating such a 
move. Like the little boy who cried “wolf,” 
the politician who yells “grab” on a case that 
doesn’t warrant that kind of language is 
risking being ignored if a case should arise 
that does warrant it. 

Those who talk this way have conveniently 
forgotten some recent history. In all the 
years up to 1937, no Federal agency had seri- 
ously thought of asserting Federal jurisdic- 
tion over oil or any other resource in the 
submerged lands along the coasts—the off- 
shore lands between low-tide mark and the 
3-mile limit. 

In the early thirties, a question arose when 
California stopped granting prospecting per- 
mits for new leases covering its offshore oil 
field, and various oilmen applied to Secretary 
of Interior Harold Ickes to override the State 
and give them leases under the Federal 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. Up to 1937, all 
such applications were flatly denied, because 
the late Mr. Ickes, an all-out New Deal con- 
servationist if there ever was one, took the 


position that the Federal Government had no 
jurisdiction. 


“Title to the oil under the ocean within 
the 3-mile limit,” he said then, “is in the 
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Etate of California, and the land may not 
be appropriated except by authority of the 
State.” 

That was the so-called tidelands situa- 
tion then. Nobody in Washington had any 
thought of denying State jurisdiction. In 
1937, however, a new pool was discovered off 
California. A move was initiated in the 
State legislature to conserve part of it as a 
naval reserve, but the people, in a referen- 
dum, rejected the control legislation. It was 
then that some of the smart lawyers in Wash- 
ington began playing with the idea of assert- 
ing Federal title. 

It was they, in short, who made the first 
“grab,” and they pressed the case through 
the courts, to the outraged howls of every 
coastal State. The attorneys general of most 
of the inland States were immediately up in 
arms, too, because the same logic that might 
sustain the Federal “grab” there could be 
used to support a similar “grab” for control 
of submerged lands under the lakes and 
” navigable rivers. 

The Supreme Court finally ruled that Uncle 
Sam, in the absence of legislation to the 
contrary, has “paramount rights.” The im- 
plication was that Congress had full author- 
ity to settle the question either way, but this 
is the decision the New Dealers now wave like 
a flag over the move in Congress to restore 
jurisdiction to the States. For them to cry 
“grab” and “steal” is to ignore completely 
the fact that State title was never questioned 
until the first “grab” was made by the New 
Deal Federal administration, and later 
backed by a New Deal Supreme Court. 

If the pending legislation restores the legal 
situation to that existing prior to 1937, and 
stops with that, there will have been no 
“grab” anywhere. But along with the move 
to restore State jurisdiction, there are two 
real “grabs” being suggested. One is the 
move by Texas and Florida interests to ex- 
tend State title beyond the historic limits far 
out into the gulf to the limits of the Con- 
tinental Shelf. Another is a move by various 
inland western interests to transfer title of 
Federal lands, including forest preserves and 
similar areas to the States. If the new Con- 
gress or administration were to get the off- 
shore-oil question tangled up in this sort of 
back-to-the-States movement, they would 
indeed, be participating in a giveaway of our 
public domain and there would be point to 
the cry of “grab.” Whatever is done about 
the areas just beyond the tidelands, there 
is no justification for giving away lands or 
rights in which title has long rested, both 
legally and historically, in the Nation rather 
than any State. 


Republicans Doubletalk on Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF ‘ 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, in an exten- 
sion of remarks on Tuesday, March 3, 
1953, I pointed out that the Republican 
Governor of New York and his Repub- 
lican-controlled legislature should be 
severely criticized for taking steps to de- 
prive the people of adequate rent pro- 
tection. A bill to increase the rents of 
tenants in New York City and in the 
State is now being considered in both 
branches of the legislature. I took issue 
with the report of the Republican-con- 
trolled rent commission that there is no 
housing shortage, even though the rec- 
ords indicate that 30,000 families in New 


York City today are living in cellar 
apartments, paying exorbitant rents, and 
in many instances sharing community 
kitchens and bathroom facilities. I em- 
phasized that thousands of families are 
still facing a housing shortage which re- 
quires them to pay high rents for quar- 
ters which are far from desirable. 

The fact that there is a housing short- 
age is no longer open to dispute. The 
New York State Rent Commission has 
been flatly contradicted by another Re- 
publican-controlled committee of the 
State legislature, the joint legislative 
committee on housing and multiple 
dwellings. This joint legislative com- 
mittee has, under date of February 3, 
1953, sponsored a New York State Senate 
bill, Pr. No. 1275, now awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s signature, which would legalize 
cellar or basement apartment occupancy 
for living purposes until July 1, 1955, 
upon a certificate from the commissioner 
of the department of housing and build- 
ings and the commission of health. The 
committee subjoined a report to the bill 
in which it noted: 

The committee is of the opinion that be- 
cause of the continued housing shortage, 
some temporary relief should be granted to 
the tenants who are now occupying cellar 
or basement apartments or rooms. 


Thus we have a Republican-controlled 
committee on the one hand attempting 
to justify rent increases on the ground 
that there is no housing shortage, while 
another Republican-controlled commit- 
tee relies on a finding of a housing short- 
age to justify statutory approval for the 
cellar apartment occupancy of 30,000 
families in New York City. 

I charge that the Republican Party 


has once again demonstrated that it only- 


gives lipservice to the needs of the peo- 
ple; that it doubletalked in its pre- 
election promises to the people of the 
State of New York, when it promised the 
people that it would maintain a rigid and 
effective rent control for their protection 
and that now the cat is out of the bag. 
A behind-the-scene deal to make the 
people the helpless victims of a conspir- 
acy to raise rents for the benefit of the 
real-estate interests is now evident, 


Economy and Efficiency in the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, people of the United States 
are most price-conscious at the present 
time, and it is always most gratifying to 
learn that executive departments like- 
wise are conscious of the struggle of our 
taxpayers to pay heavy taxes in order 
to carry on the operations of our Gov- 
ernment and provide safety for our 
people. The economy-mindedness of 
our Defense Department was brought 
forcibly home to me in the recent ob- 
servance of the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Barksfield Air Force Base 
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at Shreveport, La. This great Air Force 
base began its operations 20 years ago 
this month. 

I attended, along with General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, the anniversary celebration., Al- 
though the weather was very bad, a 
large crowd attended this celebration. 
One of the striking features of the ob- 
servance in my opinion was the display 
of various types of military aircraft ac- 
tually being used by our men now. They 
were lined up on a long parking strip at 
the air force base, and I noticed as I in- 
spected one after the other that each 
one bore a price tag. Thousands of our 
local people attended this celebration. 
All of them stopped to see the type and 
character of the aircraft before them 
and all of them read the figures showing 
the actual cost to the taxpayer of these 
airplanes. The taxpayers are entitled to 
this information as to costs. 

I think the people of the United States 
as a whole are interested in these figures 
and I am, therefore, presenting them to 
you in the order in which they have 
been given me, together with the cost 
of each type of aircraft: 


9995 IEE T E EESE $138, 657 
B-E o i a rer mas ees be edie 196, 347 
DARD ministin aia aaa nanan meme 627, 243 
B86 an aan EE E naeact 2, 634, 686 
BRAG aene anA 1, 296, 245 
PAT Guana ne a a ay 2, 500, 000 
a NE E ERER LEE T a 1, 236, 203 
AG A e E E C 66, 124 
eS SNe E E O S O E E oe 74, 122 
QIM nnno 2, 818, 278 
E ana MEN EAE TE EON E N SRANN 52, 942 
a pe SS 158,870 
RO88 E E E E 185, 105 
KC-Main a A R 1, 145, 258 
08 aa a A 197,971 


I have no way of checking whether or 
not the taxpayer is getting value dollar 
for dollar for this equipment. The costs 
are, in my mind, heavy in some respect, 
At the same time, I think private indus- 
try in this country is producing for the 
Defense Department the finest machines 
for flying and the finest equipment for 
flying that has ever been produced by 
human hands at any time. You cannot 
get the best without paying for it. 


Restoring Balance to Our Federal System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor an editorial entitled ‘“Opera- 
tion Decentralization” from the Buffalo 
Evening News of March 6, 1953. 

The editorial refiects, I believe, the 
widespread support which has greeted 
the announcement by the present admin- 
istration that it will soon move to restore 
a proper balance to our Federal system 
of government through the medium of 
a Commission on Integovernmental Re- 
lations. While the tasks of such a Com- 
mission will be immense, they are, in my 
judgment, of major and compelling 
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importance and its work cannot be 
launched too soon. As the editorial says, 
it is a step which is long overdue. 
‘The editorial follows: 
OPERATION DECENTRALIZATION 


President Eisenhower’s initiation of a 
sweeping study of the relationship between 
Federal and State governments is potentially 
as important a development as the creation 
in 1947 of the Hoover Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch. Indeed, it 
was the successful pattern set by the Hoover 
Commission, in seeking a more rational and 
efficient pattern for the functioning of to- 
day’s vast Federal bureaucracy, that has 
touched off a campaign to apply the same 
technique to a study of State-Federal inter- 
relationships. 

The commission proposed by the President 
and a group of governors and congressional 
leaders will include representatives of the 
States and of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government. It will 
have as a primary target a study of the 
whole social-security system and extend to 
other areas in which the Federal-aid prin- 
ciple has been extenstvely used—health, wel- 
fare, education, road building, etc. Not least, 
it will involve a comprehensive review of 
overlapping and conflicting taxes—Federal, 
State, and local. 

The objective will be nothing less than to 
develop a new philosophy on the whole gov- 
ernmental interrelationship—on the kinds 
of problems that should be left to the States, 
those on which the Federal Government 
should assist, and those on which it should 
play the major, controlling part. This is a 
redefinition of functions that has long been 
needed, and it is obvious that, if some prob- 
lems are to be turned back to the States, 
some revenue sources preempted by tax- 
hungry Uncle Sam will also have to be turned 
back. It is a process, moreover, that 
shouldn't stop with the States, but should 
lead to a new drawing of the line on State 
versus local responsibilities. 

It’s a tremendous far-ranging subject, and 
the obvious starting point toward a program 
of deliberate decentralization of governmen- 
tal responsibility is the creation of a com- 
mission with the scope and prestige of a 
Hoover commission. That’s what the Presi- 
dent, the congressional leaders, and the gov- 
ernors who met with them appear to have in 
mind. It is a movement long overdue and 
we wish it well. 


Lessons Learned From Naval Operations 
in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
highly significant and enlightening ad- 
dress by Vice Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
United States Navy, president, Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I.; former com- 
mander in chief, United States Naval 
Forces Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, before Naval Order of the United 
States at the New York Yacht Club on 
December 11, 1952. I believe this will 
interest all Members of Congress: 

There has recently grown up a tendency 
to deprecate reference to history as a guide 
to the future. The immature mind impul- 


sively seeks the quickly arrived at, uncom- 
plicated solution. It is impatient in its 
flights of fancy of any hampering restric- 
tions of reasoned logic, the warnings of past 
experience, or to give heed to realistic testing 
and evaluation. To properly interpret his- 
tory and then to use its lessons to inspire 
and to control planned military action re- 
quires imagination, a background of military 
education and experience, and a practical 
combination of receptivity, ingenuity, and 
judgment; the sort of judgment that might 
be called common sense. To ignore history 
is to deprive one’s self of past experience, 
of all the fruits of experimentation, of all 
the distilled wisdom of the past. Thus we 
would throw away the tools forged for our 
use by the masters of our art over the cen- 
turies. No scientist undertaking research 
would care to ignore the buildup of past 
knowledge. He would not want to start 
from scratch each time he undertook a new 
project. Although the historical method is 
not the only means by which one’s profes- 
sion can be learned, it would be folly to 
deprive one’s self of the benefit of its lessons 
and to stultify one’s rounded development 
by ignoring it. 

Aside from the specialized naval warfare 
that is now being practiced in Korea, our 
most recent experiences with naval warfare 
dre the campaigns and battles of World War 
If. Although the lessons are many, I will 
try to segregate and comment upon those 
which I deem to be the broadest and which 
apply most uniquely to that war. From 
these lessons, if someone can interpret the 
experience of World War II correctly, a naval 
officer may formulate new and better con- 
cepts or adapt the best of those proven right 
in principle. Unfortunately, many lessons 
already previously learned as the result of 
bitter experience of the past had to be re- 
learned at great cost. However, many of the 
lessons of World War I and of previous naval 
warfare were heeded, and contributed to the 
most efficient conduct of naval campaigns 
and the most successful development and 
amplification of seapower in all history. 
The significance of seapower was realized, 
the importance of control of the oceans was 
appreciated, and eventually both were ex- 
ploited to the full. 

Some of the lessons that I will mention 
were applicable not only to the naval war 
but to the other forms of warfare and to the 
use of the total military power in its inte- 
grated and unified form. This leads me to 
the first of these, the need for an overall or 
global concept for fighting an allied war. 
For the first time it came to be realized how 
one front, no matter how separated or how 
distant, had a more or less direct influence 
upon every other front. Where one front 
or one theater of operations was contiguous 
or adjacent, this was readily evident, but 
even before Pearl Harbor it was unmistakable 
to anyone that the naval power of the future 
allies was going to be spread too thin if we 
were to engage simultaneously in a war with 
both Germany and Japan. After the fall of 
France came the outcry for a seven-ocean 
navy, where only weeks before a two-ocean 
navy had been universally rejected as un- 
needed. Even in the present limited war in 
the Far East it is quite evident that the 
operations in Korea and those in Indochina 
are mutually supporting, particularly the 
effect of the Korean war in limiting the 
tempo and extent of the war in Indochina, 

Now that we are a world power we will not 
be able to ignore the implications of un- 
countered advances and conquest by our op- 
ponents in any part of the world whatever. 
All parts have an interrelated impact on the 
others to some degree. In an unbroken 
periphery of continental extent, flanking po- 
sitions are endless. 

Just as we had need for an overall global 
concept for our strategy, there was imme- 
diately generated need for planning opera- 
tions on a unified basis. Not only was there 
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need for concerted action, but there also 
existed the need for carefully planning the 
allocation of the existing limited forces and 
available resources and shipping. There fol- 
lowed the need for planning for the deploy- 
ment and support of our forces. The total 
power generated by an integrated and mu- 
tually helpful plan to fight an allied war in 
every theater resulted in spectacular suc- 
cesses. One of the fruits of this sort of plan- 
ning was the lend-lease principle, which 
made possible the application of our tremen- 
dous industrial energy to the fighting on 
both the Eastern and the Western European 
fronts simultaneously and to the allied war 
at sea in every ocean. 

The agreements between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill regarding the basic features of 
the United States-British combined strategy 
were unique in history as regards the sagacity 
of the decisions, the extent of the collabora- 
tion and the loyalty with which the agree- 
ments were honored. From the British we 
adopted and adapted to our use the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization, a major acquisi- 
tion from our point of view. Also the crea- 
tion of this organization with its supporting 
agencies permitted a close collaboration be- 
tween the British and ourselves in the work 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff and on all 
levels between the Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tions of both countries. Most important of 
all, perhaps, was the support which both or- 
ganizations gave to the respective leaders of 
their nations in making the major decisions, 
There was real and effective strategic direc- 
tion from the top in World War II, what is 
now defined as “The Higher Direction of the 
War.” 

Another lesson that we learned was the 
need for coordinating strategic planning of 
operations with the logistic planning neces- 
sary to support the strategic concept. We 
learned the necessity of testing our strategic 
plans as to logistic feasibility and as to the 
tactical capacity for their execution. This 
was done by calculation before the battle and 
prevented either a gross oversupply or the 
allocation of uneconomical force and, on the 
other hand, the undersupply which might 
have resulted in defeat or disaster. While 
this sort of planning was not entirely new, 
it was done to an extent and certainly more 
skillfully and successfully than ever before. 
Even the almost limitless resources of the 
industrial capacity of the United States had 
to be rationed and carefully allocated, not 
only to nations but to the various theaters 
of active operations. Even when the supply 
was either adequate’ or perhaps excessive, 
shipping proved to be a limiting factor. 
Never before were campaigns so carefully 
planned as in the last war and never before 
did the action and results adhere so closely 
to the planning. 

As the war progressed and as a result of 
experience in the early phases of the war and, 
even before we had entered into it, there 
came about a recognition of the dependence 
for the success of our strategy on the wide 
use of our predominant seapower. Hereto- 
fore this has been recognized usually only by 
seamen, but this time it was soon appreciated 
by statesmen, soldiers, airmen, and also was 
generally understood by the civilian popu- 
lace. The mere act of locating an active 
theatre or a base upon a globe or map of the 
world immediately brought the realization 
that access to all these distant parts of the 
world could only be had by the use of the 
sea and that we must have control of it. 
Since the war it has been my experience in 
talking to military and naval officers, states- 
men, and the people of the country,-that 
Americans in all walks of life, professional 
military men and Civilians alike, have a bet- 
ter appreciation than Europeans (even the 
British) of the vital importance of seapower 
in making global war. I believe this came 
about as a result of our having followed the 
operations in the Pacific Ocean in the war 
against Japan much more closely and in- 
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telligently, more interestedly, than Euro- 
peans. Perhaps the peoples of Australia and 
New Zealand even more keenly realize the 
vital necessity of maintaining sea commu- 
nications to and from their distant lands. 

As the war progressed, we also realized 
more and more the interdependence of all 
arms and all services. In fact, this was 
brought home to us in the first battle of the 
war—Pearl Harbor, However, although it 
was weakness when we lacked it, it was a 
factor of great strength when we employed 
it, and it made for a very versatile and flexible 
strategy. Mutual support between the serv- 
ices is not new, but it was never before de- 
veloped to the same degree as in the last war. 
It resulted in joint planning, the develop- 
ment of unified command principles, cross 
education between the services and common 
use of supplies and even articles of equip- 
ment provided by each service in particular 
cases. An example of this latter was the pro- 
vision by the Army of 50 caliber ammuni- 
tion for use of all the services, by the Navy 
of 20-millimeter ammunition for the com- 
mon use. Other instances are many and 
important. Thus, much workable unifica- 
tion was produced as the result of the pres- 
sures of the war and intelligent cooperation 
between men of good will in all ranks and at 
all levels, 

An important lesson which I am sure that 
we have learned, at least in part, is the vital 
necessity for an adequate intelligence service, 
We have perhaps learned more about what 
constitutes a real intelligence service as a 
result of the wartime operations of OSS. It 
has been recognized that such a service must 
continue in peace and is of the utmost im- 
portance in periods such as cold war, quasi- 
war, or however you may choose to describe 
our present uneasy times. Although we can 
augment our peace intelligence establish- 
ment in war and expand its activities, never- 
theless, an efficient permanent organization 
is essential to our national security. Fail- 
ures in wartime intelligence were highlighted 
by Pearl Harbor but were rooted in the dec- 
ades preceding it. We never knew that the 
Yamato and Mushashi were armed with 18- 
inch guns, nor that Japanese naval aviation 
had been developed to even a fraction of its 
true strength, which was exhibited for the 
first time at Pearl Harbor. All this could 
have been ascertained before the curtain fell 
at the outbreak of hostilities. We have 
learned of the importance of waging war for 
psychological effects on our enemies, their 
friends and allies, and on ourselves. We 
have learned something of military govern- 
ment and occupation methods. 

We had forcibly brought to our attention 
the lesson that it is necessary to be ready 
militarily in peacetime—certainly when war 
is imminent. This readiness must apply to 
the standing regular forces and their imme- 
diately essential elements of support to serve 
as the basis and nuclei of the augmented 
and reinforced standing regular forces which 
will be necessary at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties for action against the enemy. This les- 
son has been learned many times. It is well 
known to all professional military officers, 
Sut it has not been so well understood in the 
past by our statesmen, by our legislators, nor 
by our people. We seem to have to learn it 
over again at the start of each war, even a 
small war with North Korea. It is particu- 
larly mandatory that we realize this at those 
times when we are engaged in prosecuting 
a strong policy with a stern, unyielding dip- 
lomatic posture but with totally inadequate 
forces with which to back up our deter- 
mination. 

What we need is a steady, continuing, and 
objective military policy which will provide 
the means for implementing our national 
policy, support our diplomacy, and execute, 
in case of war, a planned, winning strategy. 
This would mean readiness on a national 
scale, a properly prepared industrial base 
upon which to mobilize, and would presup- 


pose the existing regular establishments de- 
scribed above. It would also imply a psycho- 
logical readiness on the part of our people 
to accept sacrifices, rigors, and hardships 
with constancy and determination. It would 
imply service in our Armed Forces of most 
of our young manhood for adequate periods 
of training and a tough and enduring spirit 
on their part. I would not doubt the devo- 
tion of our young men. I would hope it 
could be equaled by their elders in the part 
they would have to play. 

In the last war it was necessary to over- 
come certain tabus, the supposedly insur- 
mountable limitations upon sea power broad- 
cast by our landlocked detractors, but un- 
fortunately accepted by all too many naval 
officers. One of these was the fear of land 
fortifications. Naval forces, supposedly, 
could not operate against shore batteries. 
This probably stemmed from some of Nel- 
son's early experiences, in spite of his later 
success against the floating batteries at the 
battle of Copenhagen. That it should have 
been accepted by Americans is difficult to 
understand, in view of the successes of our 
Civil War at New Orleans, at Vicksburg, Mo- 
bile, Fort Fisher, and Charleston. Another 
tabu was the supposed impossibility of land- 
ing in force against prepared opposition on 
the hostile shore. Admittedly, the Navy 
before the war didn’t have the equipment 
to do it. Luckily, the British were more 
forehanded, and so were the United States 
Marines. At least they had developed plans 
and considered techniques and in some cases 
prototypes of equipment. By the time we 
got into the war and had it to do, the Navy 
at last realized its responsibilities in am- 
phibious warfare, plunged into the success- 
ful development and the production in quan- 
tity of many types of landing craft, equip- 
ment and supporting weapons, and set itself 
to the development of the tactical tech- 
niques c-sential to the execution of its role 
in this important type of operation, which 
constitutes a phase of the exploitation of 
command of the sea. Another of the sup- 
posedly insurmountable obstacles was the 
insufficiency of shipping with which to con- 
duct and support logistically large-scale 
overseas operations. Again, this deficiency 
was made good by the unheard of, un- 
imaginable well-spring of our industrial ca- 
pacity. By the time we had raised and 
trained the forces to do a given job, suffi- 
cient shipping was built with which to carry 
out the operations essential to our strategic 
success. The above-supposed limitations to 
the exercise of naval power were of years 
standing, but in the decades before the out- 
break of World War II another of these 
tabus raised its head. This new obstacle 
was the assertion that naval forces could 
not operate within the radius of hostile land- 
based air forces. Not only was this done re- 
Ppeatedly in the Pacific war, but it was done 
during the period when practically the whole 
of the Japanese air power remaining at that 
time, and it was very considerable, was op- 
erating out of the main island bases of 
Japan and was employing a devastating 
technique hitherto not believed practical, 
the kamikaze. Nevertheless, the spearhead 
of our fleet, the carrier task forces, once 
again produced in unimagined numbers, did 
operate offensively against them, and we 
were able to penetrate their island defense 
complex and seize successively key strategic 
positions until finally we commanded the 
waters surrounding the main islands of 
Japan itself. In fact, during the advance 
across the Pacific the United States Navy 
surmounted every one of these supposedly 
frustrating limitations on our naval power. 
It operated against land fortifications; it re- 
peatedly seized, by landings in force, the 
strongest fortified positions yet known; it 
operated against distant objectives with large 
forces and supported large-scale land cam- 
paigns, employing shipping that had not 
been in existence at the beginning of the 
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war; and it operated successfully against 
the land-based air of the enemy while de- 
feating and destroying his naval aircraft car- 
riers and eventually his entire fleet. 

We learned again that we could rely, in 
fact, must rely, upon the industrial capacity 
of the United States to save us from an 
impending disaster due to our unreadiness. 
A miracle was required to arm our expanding 
forces, replace our staggering losses in ship- 
ping, and provide the excess of existing ship- 
ping which must be produced to tmplement 
our strategic plans. Besides this tremen- 
dous load we demanded production of spare 
parts, replacement and reserve equipment, 
and the development of entirely new, hither- 
to unknown, highly complicated equipment, 
such as radar, modern planes of all types, 
and eventually the atom bomb, among many 
others. No other national combination of 
science, development, engineering, and pro- 
duction could have approached this achieve- 
ment. Not only should we be grateful to in- 
dustry for what it did but we should realize 
that without its tremendous effort victory 
would actually have been impossible of at- 
tainment. Next time we might not have the 
respite in which to do it. 

Another activity that has received scant 
attention, inadequate praise, and apprecia- 
tion is the development of our training fa- 
cilities. This took place on a scale that had 
hitherto been impossible to conceive. We 
employed techniques, methods, and training 
devices never before dreamed of. It was a 
surprise that this could be done on such a 
vast scale, true quantity production, and 
that the quality could be so good. Further- 
more, this grand-scale training on such a 
broad base proved to be one of the major 
factors in victory. For example, in the Pa- 
cific war, as the years went by, one of the 
limiting elements in the development of the 
Japanese naval aviation was the impossibility 
of their maintaining either the quality or 
the numbers of the naval aviators at the 
levels of those who began the war. Our 
trained naval aviators increased vastly in 
numbers and the quality improved as the 
cumulative experience of the war was trans- 
mitted to the new but thoroughly trained, 
competent, and proficient pilots that we were 
turning out in great quantity toward the 
end of the war. 

We learned again the need for mobility 
of naval forces and the mobility that naval 
forces can impart to armies. Our carrier 
task forces were the embodiment of, not only 
the mobility of naval forces but the true 
strategic mobility of airpower afloat. In the 
advance across the Pacific the carrier task 
forces were used as the spearhead of the 
maritime strategic advance. Replenishment 
at sea, developed during the war as a novel 
technique, gave added mobility to these al- 
ready long-range striking forces. The fol- 
lowup of this spearhead, that seized the nec- 
essary bases and made progress forward pos- 
sible by consolidating the advance, were the 
seaborne troops which were projected into 
the active theater and onto the physical ob- 
jectives by the Navy. The landing forces 
consisted of either marines, or marines and 
soldiers, or soldiers and marines, or*just sol- 
diers. All combinations were invariably suc- 
cessful. This rolling offensive, operating 
thousands of miles from its successively 
western-progressing bases, typifies the mo- 
bility of mass over great distances made pos- 
sible by the Navy—the dynamic use of sea- 
power. The war in the Pacific was the 
triumph of Mahan’'s principles and even went 
him one better. 

And now I will come to a lesson which we 
learned even after the war was over. We are 
still learning it. It is the interrelation be- 
tween military strategy and our national pol- 
icy. If we are to secure the fruits of victory 
after a tremendous war, we must learn this 
lesson. All military operations have an im- 
pact on the postwar political settlement. 
The political situation existing at the be- 
ginning of a war has a tremendous effect on 
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the ensuing operations and the political sit- 
uation brought about as a result of mili- 
tary operations (the fighting) and the dip- 
lomatic settlements (the negotiations) con- 
dition the future of our Nation and of the 
world. ‘There is a direct relationship be- 
tween our political power and what George 
Washington called our military posture. 
On the other hand, our military strength and 
our peacetime potential military position 
may be greatly influenced by such practical 
political matters as treaties of alliance, trus- 
teeships, cession of vital strategic positions to 
possible enemies, or, contrariwise, their ac- 
quisition by ourselves, our allies, or our 
friends. All this sounds simple and true. 
The truths are readily accepted by all but 
not always adhered to, to our dismay and 
our peril. It is necessary that our political 
leaders understand the basic elements of mil- 
itary strategy, the factors of military power, 
and that our military men understand inter- 
national politics and realize their relation to 
their own profession and the interaction 
and impact of one upon the other. Perhaps 
thus we would realize that it was unwise to 
have given the Japanese that chain of man- 
dated islands after World War I which al- 
lowed them to, illegally, it is true, erect a 
chain of island defenses which took several 
years for us to penetrate and behind which 
they consolidated and almost permanently 
secured a vast stolen empire. Perhaps it 
would prevent us from realizing that a tem- 
porary military settlement may often de- 
velop into a semipermanent political settle- 
ment by the recalcitrance and bad faith of 
one of the parties in its refusal to negotiate 
any substitute. We are still confronted with 
several of these impasses, dilemmas, predica- 
ments, call them what you will, as an after- 
math of the last war. 

So I hope our leaders of the future can al- 
ways learn by the mistakes and the good 
deeds of those that have gone before, sõ that 
they can be saved from the arduous and cost- 
ly process of learning only by their personal 
experiences. We should always remember 
the story (f Frederick the Great's mule. 
When a certain general was recommended to 
the king solely on the basis of experience, he 
is reported to have said, “I have a mule who 
is the seasoned veteran of seven campaigns, 
but he is still a mule.” 

By study and refiection of past events, in 
this case of past naval actions, and cam- 
paigns, and battles, we can profit vicariously 
by the experience of others. This can be 
added to one’s own store of actual experience. 
But it must be done intelligently, because 
experience is not everything. 

However they were chosen, I would say 
that the Nation has great reason to be proud 
of its leadership in World War I, particu- 
larly in its high-command leadership (the 
so-called brass). Our naval leaders were 
able to hold their own in the higher councils 
and exercised high command of both fleets 
and forces, and of unified commands ably, 
even brilliantly in many instances. We never 
before in the naval history of the Republic 
had such uniformly competent and inspired 
commanders in our top command positions. 


Denmark’s Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Fred- 
erick IX, of Denmark, will be 54 years 
old on March 11, 1953. It is fitting that 
his countrymen observe his birthday as 
their national holiday. 


When I recall the tremendous contri- 
bution of the people of Denmark to this 
country, I must join with them in their 
special day of celebration. It would re- 
quire a book, rather than a page, to 
record only the names of those Ameri- 
cans of Danish origin who, by their 
words and deeds, have made the United 
States a better place in which to live. 
On the sea, on the land, and in the air, 
Americans who can proudly trace their 
ancestry back to Denmark are even now 
engaged in striking at the forces of god- 
less communism in Korea. Here, on the 
American mainland, tens of thousands 
of Americans of Danish descent are 
working night and day—building 
America. 

My own family ties reach back to Den- 
mark. But, it is for patriotic—as well as 
personal—reasons that I unite with 150 
million Americans in pledging anew our 
friendship to Denmark. 

May the joy and understanding which 
all Danes so richly deserve come to them 
on this, their national holiday. My 
country is a greater country because of 
this brave, hard-working, God-fearing 
people. 


Imports of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include additional in- 
formation from the magazine Coal Age 
on the question of imports of residual oil: 


WHAT'S THE OIL PRICE STRUCTURE? 


Residual is a byproduct of oil refiners. 
The general rule appears to be: “Sell it for 
whatever it'll bring, but sell it—and fast.” 

According to the NPC report on residual, 
with the price of crude oil $1.40 per barrel 
at the well in 1946, residual sold at the re- 
finery for $1.35 per barrel—96.4 percent of 
the value of crude. In 1951 and far into 
1952, with crude selling at the well for $2.55, 
residual at the refinery brought $1.85—only 
72.5 percent of the value of crude. 

If you’re a refiner, you want to squeeze as 
much value as you can from every barrel of 
crude. The best way to do that is to refine 
as much of it as possible, even at additional 
cost, and produce a minimum of residual. 
That’s why American refiners, at considerable 
investment of capital, year after year have 
turned out less residual per barrel of crude, 
In 1946 the average yield of residual per bar- 
rel of crude was 24.9 percent; in 1951 19.7 
percent; in 1952, an estimated 18.5 percent. 
The more finished products they’ye made, 
the less they've needed to charge for their 
residual. 

Even so, with crude runs to stills increas- 
ing every year, residual output also has 
moved upward. 

What can refiners do with growing quan- 
tities of residual? They can’t store it, be- 
cause storage costs per unit of value are too 
high, Besides, as spring draws near, they 
need more and more storage space to meet 
peak demands for motor fuel in the spring 
and summer. Since they can't store it, they 
must get rid of it. 

If the market for residual is weak—as it 
well may be when cheap foreign residual en- 
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ters American ports in quantity—the price 
falls below the equivalent price of coal, 
That’s especially true on the Atlantic Sea- 
board where residual prices are extremely 
sensitive to competition. 

Briefly, here’s the history of residual 
pricing in recent years: 

Through World War II and on through 
1948, fuel demands were high and coal and 
domestic residual found strong markets. In 
those years, according to NPC, residual im- 
ports ranged from a low of 17,700,000 barrels 
in 1942 to a high of only 56,472,000 barrels in 
1948—an average of about 39,500,000 barrels 
per year. Meanwhile, the wholesale price of 
residual per B. t. u. ranged from 102 to 131 
percent of the wholesale price of coal and 
averaged 110.5 percent. 

But the picture changed in 1949. In that 
year, residual imports rose to 80,684,000 bar- 
rels—an increase of 43 percent over 1948— 
and the wholesale price dropped to 80 per- 
cent of the wholesale price of coal. In 1950, 
with residual imports at 125,525,000 barrels, 
residual sold at 89 percent of the price of 
coal. And in 1951, when residual slacked off 
slightly to 124,877,000 barrels, residual prices 
were 96 percent of coal prices. 

Exact price data for 1952 are not yet avail- 
able, but there can be no doubt that with 
residual imports up again to nearly 128,000,- 
000 barrels, with one cut of 35 cents per bar- 
rel effective in August 1952, and a second 
drop of 5 to 11 cents effective in January 
1953, and with higher coal costs growing out 
of the new wage agreement signed last Sep- 
tember, residual now is selling well below 
the price of coal on the east coast. In fact, a 
spot check reveals that in January 1953, at 
New York City, heavy fuel oil sold at 84 per- 
cent of the price of West Virginia high-vola- 
tile coal on a B. t. u. basis. The truth is, as 
one big fuels buyer reported in January, 
“Residual is running out of our ears.” 

One reason why the price of residual can 
fluctuate freely to meet the price of com- 
peting fuels is that oil refiners can offset 
losses on residual by asking more for high- 
grade petroleum products—that is, they 
could until early 1951, when Federal con- 
trols fixed ceilings. From 1948 to 1949, for 
instance, the price of No. 6 fuel oil in New 
York Harbor dropped from 7.2 cents per 
gallon to 4.6 cents. In the same period, 86- 
octane gasoline rose from 11.26 to 12,02 cents 
per gallon. While the price of No. 6 fuel 
oil stayed low from 1949 to 1950—rising only 
to 5.05 cents in 1950—86-octane gasoline 
climbed to 12.64 cents. By 1951, with No. 6 
fuel oil at 5.6 cents, gasoline had risen to 
13.22 cents, where it leveled off under OPS 
controls. Meanwhile, from 1950 to 1951 the 
New York Harbor price of 50-cetane diesel 
fuel rose from 8.8 to 9.55 cents per gallon 
and No. 2 fuel oil from 8.35 to 9.15 cents 
per gallon. 

What makes foreign residual cheap? 

There are several reasons, as follows: 

1. Oversupply growing out of low-efficiency 
refinery operations in Venezuela and the 
Caribbean and loss of markets in Western 
Europe. As pointed out earlier, the tide that 
once flowed from the Caribbean to Western 
Europe now is diverted to the United States 
east coast. Meanwhile, with in runs 
of crude to stills and a high percentage of 
residual yield, Caribbean refineries are turn- 
ing out immense quantities of residual. In 
August 1952 Caribbean Bunker C oil f. o. b. 
Aruba sold for $1.50 per barrel; American 
Bunker C f. o. b. Houston, Tex., $1.85. 

2. Low-cost exploration and prođuction: 
Venezuela is a rich but almost virgin field. 
Therefore the odds on bringing in produc- 
tive wells are more favorable than in the 
United States, where possible fields are pretty 
well worked over. Besides production per 
well in Venezuela is bountiful. These fac- 
tors, coupled with cheap labor, make Vene- 
zuelan oil relatively cheap. 

3. Low tanker rates: Only American-flag 
vessels are permitted to ply the coastal trade. 
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They're the ones that bring oil from the Gulf 
to east-coast ports. They're bound by rigid 
and costly rules and pay high wages to their 
seamen. But vessels carrying any flag may 
bring oil from across the seas to United 
States ports. Foreign-flag vessels are not 
bound by the same rules and wage scales and 
their break-even point therefore is far be- 
low that of American-flag vessels. If the 
going gets rough, they can slash their rates 
far below those of American vessels and still 
stay in business. 

Thats why a good many American-flag 
tankers now are laid up on the Atlantic sea- 
board—and haye been since September and 
October. 

Data from Dietze Co., Inc., ships’ brokers, 
New York City, show that in 1951 tanker rates 
per ton of residual moving from the Neth- 
erlands: West Indies to ports north of Cape 
Hatteras averaged $5.40 for the year, with a 
high of $8.10 in January and December and 
a low of $2.57 in May. Those rates reflect the 
normal rise and fall in winter and summer. 

But in 1952, the average rate for the year 
was $4.14, with a high of $8.10 in January 
and a low of $2.47 in October. In short, com- 
petition for business tankers was so 
severe that rates failed to rise with the onset 
of fall and winter. Whereas rates in the last 
3 months of 1951 averaged about $6.67, in the 
same period of 1952 they averaged around 
$2.56. The difference between $6.67 and 
$2.56 is roughly equal to 50 cents per bar- 
rel in the cost of moving residual from the 
Caribbean to the east coast. At that rate, 
it’s easy to lop 10 to 35 cents per barrel off 
the price of residual. 

WHO GETS HURT? 

Residual at “dump” prices in large quan- 
tities hurts five ways. Here’s where the dam- 
age is done: (1) The coal industry; (2) the 
domestic oil industry; (3) the railroad in- 
dustry; (4) the shipping industry; (5) na- 
tional security. 

The coal industry: Displacement of over 
30 million tons of coal in 1952 by imported 
residual can’t be passed over lightly. For 
mining companies, it’s a loss of some $150 
million of revenue at the mine—for many 
companies, the difference between making a 
fair profit and running in the red. 

For miners, it’s a loss of some $90 million 
in wages—that much of the $150 million 
would have jingled in their pockets. It also 
means wiping out jobs for 21,000 miners, or 
the equivalent in lost working time. 

The domestic oil industry: The American 
oil industry cannot thrive and grow strong 
while submerged in a flood of cheap im- 
ported oil, whether crude, residuat, or re- 
fined products. To keep pace with projected 
demand for petroleum and its products, the 
oil industry must drill more wells every year. 
To drill those wells, the industry must have 
money. 

The Independent Petroleum Producers’ 
Association estimates domestic demand .at 
8,500,000 barrels per day by 1955. To meet 
this demand, 9,600,000 barrels per day of 
capacity for crude oil and gas liquids will 
be needed. To reach this capacity, 58,000 
wells will have to be drilled in 1955 alone, 
against some 43,000 in 1951. 

Well-drilling activity, the IPPA. explains, 
runs along with the rate of production and 
the price of crude—the two factors in in- 
come, The IPPA contends that for every 
1,000 wells, the industry needs $200 million 
in gross income from erude. -This $200 mil- 
lion can be provided (1) by adding 8 to 9 
cents per barre] to the price of crude or (2) 
by cutting back imports and increasing do- 
mestic production by 200,000 barrels per day. 

The IPPA goes on to say that domestic oil 
producers will need income of $8,330,000,000 
in 1955 for all purposes, including drilling. 


Assuming that 1952 price levels continue, 


that imports are banned and that domestic 
production equals demand, the industry can 
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expect production to increase to 8;680,000 
barrels daily and gross income to be $7,360,- 
000,000—$970,000,000 short of actual antici- 
pated needs. Assuming that imports level 
off at the 1950 rate, domestic crude produc- 
tion will average only 7,830,000 barrels per 
day. In that event, the industry would be 
$1,720,000,000 short of its dollar needs. Fi- 
nally, assuming that imports continue to rise 
at the rate of the past several years and that 
domestic production accordingly is held to 
a 7,100,000 barrel per day level, the deficit 
will be $2,370,000,000—-a whopping gap that 
would very nearly paralyze drilling. 

This last assumption may well become fact. 
From 1946 through 1952, daily average pro- 
duction of crude in the United States rose 
only 31 percent—from 4,750,000 to 6,202,000 
barrels—while average daily imports of crude 
and products, including residual, increased 
148 percent—from 377,000 to 936,000 barrels, 
Meanwhile, drilling activity in the United 
States increased only 50 percent—from 30,000 
wells in 1946 to some 46,000 in 1951. 

In short, imports slow down exploration 
for petroleum as well as production in the 
United States. 

The railroad industry: Average freight 
charges per ton of coal—displacement of over 
30 million tons of coal by imported residual 
took from railroads some $95 million in reve- 
nues that would have been earned by hauling 
coal, to say nothing of railroad workers who 
went on short working time or disappeared 
from railroad payrolls. 

The American merchant fleet: American 
tankers, as pointed out earlier, are being 
squeezed out of the Caribbean oll traffic by 
cutthroat competition from foreign-flag 
tankers. Some still are operating, but at 
losses that are only slightly less than laying- 
up costs. The situation strikes at the heart 
of our merchant fleet, which must be the 
backbone of transport if war should come. 

National security: In the explosive world 
we now live in, to rely on imported fuels, 
subject as they are to the perils of sea trans- 
port, is to play fast and loose with our self- 
sufficiency and national security. At the 
start of World War I, Germany put a fleet 
of only 60 submarines to sea. With those, 
the enemy played havoc with coastwise and 
Caribbean shipping. Now, in 1953, the Soviet 
Union is reported to have over 300 subma- 
rines in readiness. Need more be said? 

WHAT'S THE OUTLOOK? 

The outlook is grim, any way you see it. 
Sure, war would change it, But that would 
be grimmer still. 

Here are the facts: 

1. Refineries in Western Europe can be 
expected to boost their capacity still more as 
the European defense program moves for- 
ward. Thus more Caribbean residual may 
be diverted to our east coast, 

- 2. If ever the big refinery at Abadan, in 
Iran, goes on stream again, there will be 
still more residual seeking world markets. 

-- 3. There's nothing in the picture to sug- 
gest that refineries in the Netherlands West 
Indies, and Venezuela will cut back opera- 
tions—certainly not as long as their products 
can undersell American products. Moreover, 
the Venezuelan Government provides a fa- 
vorable political climate for foreign capital 
investment, with special tax inducements 
for refining crude on the scene. That cli- 
mate foreshadows even higher production of 
residual. 

_ 4. As long as residual output runs high, 
tankers will compete for business. That 
means continued low tanker rates from the 
Caribbean to Atlantic seaboard ports and low 
prices for residual, 

5. Though there’s now no great excess of 
residual on the west coast, an end of the 
Korean war would release large quantities 
of residual in California. In that event, as 
in 1949 and early 1950, residual again might 
move from the west coast to Atlantic ports. 
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- 6. Growth of the Canadian oll industry 
and increase in refinery capacity there shape 
up as another threat to American coal 
producers. 

7. If the price of residual moves at all in 
the next few months, it’s more likely to 
move down than up. The reasons are: (1) 
residual was in such plentiful supply in De- 
cember and January that spot buyers could 
get all they wanted at 12 to 14 cents below 
the posted price of $2 per barrel; and (2) 
with February and March the busy months 
for storing motor fuel against summer de- 
mand, east coast refineries and storage-tank 
owners will clean their tanks of residual, at 
whatever price it will bring, to make way 
for high-quality petroleum products, 

8. The railroads are in no position to help 
coal by cutting freight rates—or if they are 
in position, they're not inclined to move, 

9. With rigid freight rates and a high floor 
under wages, coal faces a tough—though not 
insurmountable—job in its efforts to cut 
delivered prices and restore markets lost to 
residual, 

WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


The tangled web of national and interna- 
tional policy, together with conflicting cor- 
porate and individual interests, makes it 
hard to shape a plan that will be best for all, 
The elements in the picture are: 

1. Commitments by the United States to 
stimulate world trade, foster the good neigh- 
bor policy and encourage American capital 
abroad. 

2. For hemisphere security, the need to 
develop to the fullest all the resources lying 
to the south of the United States. 

3. The need for adequate markets for 

Caribbean and South American petroleum 
and products. 
- 4. For our own national security and 
prosperity, the need for keeping our basic 
industries strong, our employment at maxi- 
mum and our wages adequate to a high 
standard of living. 

The question is: At what point do these 
commitments, these needs and our help to 
other nations begin to hurt us? Specifically, 
at what point does imported oil begin to 
er rather than supplement domestic 
ue 

where that point is, nobody knows. 
But there can be no doubt that we already 
have far overstepped the danger mark. 

Something must be done—and can be 
done—before the damage becomes worse. 
Congress has a major responsibility, along 
with coal men and others interested in 
moting the economic strength of the Nation. 
Among the things that Congress can and 


_ should do are: 


1. Limit oil imports to a percentage of 
domestic oil output. 

2. Fix import duties that will give coal a 
fair chance at its rightful markets. 

3. Make residual imports conditional upon 
additional refining in catalytic crackers on 
the east coast—or elsewhere in the Nation. 

Coal, of course, should take the initiative 
in the fight on unfair competition from for- 
eign oil. Here are some of the things coal 
men can do: 

1. Rally other interested groups and enlist 
them in the cause, These other groups in- 
clude the UMWA, railroad operators and 
workers, independent oil producers and re- 
finers and their employees, and American 
shipping interests. 

2. Publicize the issue in local communities, 
especially where foreign oil is taking its 
greatest toll. 

3. Urge Congress to act favorably on pro- 
posals to curb unfair dumping from for- 
eign shores. 

4. Put even more effort behind programs 
designed to cut the cost of using coal. Pro- 
tection against unfair dumping is vitally 
necessary. So also is maximum service to the. 
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consumer. The two go hand in hand. Lay- 
ing down coal at east coast points—or any- 
where else in the United States—at a price 
that will win and hold large fuel users re- 
quires moving fast on three fronts: 

Mining costs: Coal has made measurable 
and gratifying headway in cutting mining 
cost. But there still is room for significant 
improvement through the use of new ma- 
chines and new techniques. The goal should 
be a reduction in the order of $1 per ton or 
more. Nothing less will help much. 

‘Transportation costs: The railroads have 
their own problems. Coal can’t expect much 
help from that quarter. But the door isn't 
shut on other ways of moving coal to market. 
Two promising prospects are long-distance 
belts and pipelines. Thus far, however, 
coal's participation in research and develop- 
ment looking to belt and pipeline transport 
has been limited. On both projects the needs 
are big money, a wider share in research, 
and, above all, speed. 

Utilization costs: Wringing more useful 
B. t. u.'s from a pound of coal is not the con- 
sumer’s problem alone. It is also the problem 
of every coal producer who wants to sell his 
output: But the fact remains that over the 
past years most of the advances in design 
and efficiency of heavy burning equipment 
must be credited to coal users and their en- 
gineers, with coal men moving in to a some- 
what limited extent only in recent years. 

The time is at hand for coal producers to 
play a bigger role in this field. That means 
establishment of industry-wide and company 
engineering services to steer coal’s customers 
toward higher efficiency, and also generous 
support for coal’s research agencies. With 
coal wholesaling in New York at close to $10 
per ton, including freight and handling 
charges, a 5 percent boost in burning effi- 
ciency is equal to a cut of 50 cents per ton. 
. If 50 cents a ton can save a big customer, 
there is good reason for a real effort to 
achieve it. 

Coal has a big assignment in cutting the 
cost to consumer. It is coal’s problem and 
the time to act is now. It can solve it if it 
has the opportunity—and with reasonable 
speed. But it must have that opportunity. 
Therefore: 

Unfair dumping of foreign oil must be 
curbed. 


TaBLe 1.—Who uses residual in the East and 
Appalachians—Consumption 
[1,000 barrels per year] 


Sen ononeo 


The Senate of North Dakota Takes a 
Stand Against Advertisements for Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate of North Dakota has just passed a 
resolution against advertisements for the 


sale of intoxicating liquors, in the fol- 
lowing language: 
Senate Resolution 11 


Resolution to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to pass suitable legisla- 
tion banning liquor advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers 


Whereas the liquor industry is currently 
procuring a great deal of space in newspapers 
and magazines advertising and promoting 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages; and 

Whereas such advertising is certain to have 
the effect of increasing the consumption of 
such alcoholic beverages, and will especially 
influence the youth of our Nation by glamor- 
izing the use of such alcoholic beverages: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to pass 
suitable legislation prohibiting the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages in newspapers 
and magazines; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of the senate 
to Senators MILTON YouNG and WILLIAM 
LANGER and Representatives USHER BURDICK 
and Orro KRUEGER. 

C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 

EDWARD LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


No Solving of Problems Is Seen by Con- 
gressman Philbin as the Result of 
Stalin’s Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I desire to include 
a recent news article appearing in the 
esteemed Clinton Daily Item, which gives 
the text in part of my remarks before the 
State Division, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, and its auxiliary at the Hotel 
Shelton, Boston, on March 7, 

The article follows: 


Speaking at a St. Patrick’s Day program 
conducted by the State division, Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians, and its auxiliary, at the 
Hotel Shelton, Boston, Saturday night, Con- 
gressman PHILIP J, PHILBIN, of this town, de- 
clared it a foolhardy hope to think that the 
death of Stalin of itself could solve current 
great world problems, 

He said, in part: 

“I have participated in many celebrations 
of St. Patrick's Day but never in one so im- 
pressive and so inspiring as the one which I 
proudly and gratefully share with you this 
evening. The close bond that has always ex- 
isted between our ancient order and our 
great mother church is well known to all of 
us, but it has never been more strikingly ex- 
emplified than it is on this occasion. 

“At a time when the people of the world 
and the Nation are yearning and pleading 
for wise, courageous, forceful leaders in ciyil 
government to solve the gigantic and per- 
plexing problems which confront us, it is 
noteworthy and remarkable indeed that in 
these men who grace the head table this eve- 
ning, our ancient order, our church, and 
our brethren have found such able, out- 
standing leadership, 

“It is a high privilege indeed for me at the 
outset of my remarks, to pay sincere, heart- 
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felt tribute of respect, admiration, and af- 
fection to each and every one of these great 
leaders and to express my special apprecia- 
tion in your behalf as well as my own, that 
they have joined us here tonight. 

“It goes without saying that personally I 
am very much honored as a proud fellow- 
Hibernian of division 8, in Clinton, to ad- 
dress this enthusiastic gathering and in that 
sense to respond to the historic toast of the 
day we celebrate. 

“St. Patrick's Day is made sacred by re- 
ligion, hallowed by a mighty people's fond 
remembrance, Throughout the whole world 
wherever men and women of Irish blood may 
be, they pause in their activities on this day 
and turn their hearts and minds back to the 
Emerald Isle to render their homage, grati- 
tude, and reverence to their great -patron 
saint and patriot, St. Patrick, and to 
thoughts of the virtues of old Erin, its cou- 
rageous sons and daughters, its poetry, its 
music, its glorious history, its proud heritage, 
and its magnificent contributions to civi- 
lization. 

“Many thoughts keep crowding in on us 
tonight—thoughts of the past, thoughts of 
the glories and the sorrows, thoughts of the 
victories and the disappointments, thoughts 
of the triumphs of the invincible Irish spirit 
which has never known and never will know 
defeat. 

“Down the unbroken channels of the cen- 
turies, suffering under unspeakable cruelties, 
oppression, and tyranny, denied their God- 
given rights as free men, evicted from their 
homes, subjected to poverty, want, famine, 
and pestilence, and finally as exiles over the 
seven seas, there is no story more pathetic, 
more tragic, more touching, yet more inspir- 
ing than the story of the Irish people. 

“There is hardly an infamy or hardship 
that has been spared them yet, in that land 
of saints, scholars, heroes, and martyrs, whose 
people have always been unceasingly devoted 
to the cause of freedom, and the cause of 
Christ, even the Dark Ages were not able 
to extinguish the fiercely burning zeal of 
the Irish. 

“It may seem somewhat trite to echo what 
has been told so many times before but it is 
the truth that the world can never repay the 
debt it owes to the sainted scholars of Erin 
who when the rest of the civilized world was 
submerged in bloodshed, ignorance, super- 
stition, and feudal bondage, kept alive the 
faint sparks of civilization which later were 
to grow during the Renaissance with such 
brilliance and bestow such glorious benefits 
and blessings upon men and women of every 
race and nation. 

“Nor have the people of Ireland ever been 
surpassed in their love of freedom and their 
willingness to fight and die for it. Someone 
has well said that Ireland is a drama of seven 
acts, every act a century, and every scene a 
tragedy, though that would seem to be an 
understatement. 

“Perhaps no people in all history ever 
struggled so bravely and so long against over- 
whelming, apparently insuperable odds to 
ward off oppression and tyranny as the Irish. 
Their indomitable will to be free men and 
women never knew defeat. Throughout long 
centuries of suffering, poverty, and affliction 
and other indescribable handicaps, fighting 
against what was then the might and power 
of one of the greatest imperial governments 
the world has ever known, the Irish never 
lost heart. 

“They never gave up the struggle until 
freedom was theirs, and their nation took 
its place, as the great patriot, Emmett, prom- 
ised it would, among the other self-respect- 
ing independent nations of the earth. And 
the Irish will never give up this struggle 
until its freedom has been completely estab- 
lished- upon the base of true national au- 
tonomy in an undivided Ireland under one 
government of the choice of its own people, 
That is an objective which not only the 
Irish but every liberty-loving person any- 
where should be willing to support. 
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."Yes, many were the outrages and injus- 
tices visited upon the Irish people, beaten, 
oppressed, exiled, driven from their native 
land to every port.of the world. No history 
records the millions of our race who grew 
to manhood and womanhood under horrible 
conditions—stunted, diseased, broken in 
bodily health, though never in spirit, by 
years of privation and persecution. 

“In the veins of most of us here tonight 
runs the rich, red blood of these Irish 
martyrs who loved liberty and Almighty God 
co much that they would rather die than live 
in security and plenty under institutions 
which would deny them the right to be free 
and the right to worship their God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 

“The oppressor struck with cruel force, the 
tyrant inflicted bitter wounds that never 
healed, yet all the vaunted power of mighty 
Empire exerted down through long centuries 
were never able to stifie in the breasts of 
Irish patriots their immortal love of religion, 
freedom, democracy, and justice. 

“Many present here tonight, can vividly 
remember the columns of Irish immigrants 
that wove through our New England cities, 
towns, and villages in years past who were so 
typical of all those who came to America 
seeking asylum, refuge, and opportunity. 

“Often they came with no earthly pos- 
sessions save the clothes they wore on their 
back, but here they found work for willing 
hands, a chance to raise their families under 
free institutions where their own flesh and 
blood—their noble sons and daughters—soon 
stood among the foremost citizens of the 
land. Indeed, the sons of these impov- 
erished, humble Irish immigrants entered 
into every walk of American life and took 
places of leadership and great influence in 
religious life, in the professions, in the pub- 
lic service, in business and in all the callings 
of the American people in which from early 
American history up to this very hour, the 
Irish have made distinguished, outstanding 
contributions. to the social, economic, re- 
ligious, civic, and political institutions of 
our Nation. 

“That the Irish have taken a most con- 
spicuous part in maintaining our precious 
American freedom and saving our cherished 
form of government no one can deny. 

“The pages of American history, ancient 
and modern, fairly glisten with the names 
and unsurpassed patriotism of men like 
John Barry, father of the American Navy; 
Montgomery, hero of Quebec; O’Brien, who 
won the first naval battle of the American 
Revolution. 

“The Declaration of Independence was 
signed by four men who had been born in 
Ireland, and five others of Irish heritage, and 
as you may recall, John Carroll, who signed 
his name to that immortal document, as John 
Carroll of Carrollton, so that the forces of 
the king would never mistake his identity. 

“Irish names fill the rosters of all Ameri- 
can wars and outstanding military and re- 
Hgious figures of Irish blood furnished in- 


spiring leadership, gallantry, and devotion in 
every struggle. From Bunker Hill, Valley 


Forge, and Yorktown to Gettysburg, Flanders 
Pield, and the South Pacific the blood of 
Irish-American patriots has saturated the 
soil of every battlefield, in every war to pre- 
serve America. In untold numbers Irishmen 
have unselfishly offered their supreme sacri- 
fices to the cause of American freedom. 

“First in citizenship and loyalty to Amer- 
ica at home—for surely none excel them— 
first in upholding the sacred banner of 
Christ, first in fighting for American insti- 
tutions and the honor of the American flag, 
the Irish have been in the vanguard of 
every fight for liberty. 

“And as the years passed and wars became 
more devastating their sacrifices are greater 
than ever. Can we not remember, will not 
American history imperishably record, the 
gallant Colin Kelly who sank the first Jap 
ship in World War II? And intrepid Edward 
O'Hare, who shot down the first Jap plane 


and after a succession of heroic exploits final- 
ly perished? And Dick Fleming, who was the 
first human torpedo? And Dan Callaghan 
the first American admiral to be killed in ac- 
tion at his post of duty after he had sunk 
six Jap ships in a single South Pacific engage- 
ment? And the brave Sullivan boys—five of 
them—who went to their death in one bat- 
tle. 

“And the boys who are now offering their 
all and spilling their blood for our country 
in the incredible Korean war where modern 
world statesmanship projects some of its 
most frightful and tragic blunders? 

“Do we need more proof than this of the 
indomitable spirit of patriotism that ani- 
mates the Irish character, his love for Amer- 
ica, his willingness to sacrifice and die for it. 
As Irish-Americans our hearts may well thrill 
with pride at these magnificent contributions 
of our fellow Irishmen to our beloved country. 

“While we are proud of our fighting sons 
and their superb record in time of peril, let 
no one believe for a moment that Irish con- 
tributions have been confined to the military 
alone. I would repeat, the Irish have influ- 
enced for the good every phase of American 
life—the church, the courtroom, the labora- 
tory, the school, the market place, and the 
public platform. Their contributions could 
not be measured. 

“But the Irish have brought no radical, 
alien theories to America. They have 
broyght no subversive movements. They 
have brought no dictatorships dressed up as 
bureaucracies, no willingness to attach 
themselves to communism, fascism, or other 
isms masquerading under less sinister names 
that would destroy the rights of individuals 
and kill human freedom. They have brought 
no supine surrender to the will of unbridled, 
unconstitutional authority, no weak hearts, 
no cowardice in the face of public clamor 
and danger. 

“They have brought no intolerance, no big- 
otry, no hatred of others because of their 
race, creed, or station, no feelings of class 
or caste, no bitterness in their hearts for any 
of their fellow Americans and one of the 
greatest services that the Irish can render 
to America today, next to giving up their 
lives in its defense, is to protect, preserve, 
and militantly defend the great spiritual 
values and truths of toleration and justice 
which underlie their religious institutions 
and which are indeed at the very heart of 
democracy itself. 

“We must fight with all our strength not 
only against the godless doctrines of com- 
munism but also those insidious 
practices of anti-Semitism, religious bigotry 
and intolerance visible today in so many 
parts of the country and the world, and 
which threaten to poison the bloodstream of 
free America, and the free world. 

“The Irish have brought great spiritual 
qualities to this country. They have brought 
love of family, devotion to home, obedience 
to law and constituted authority, love of God 
and love of liberty. 

“The Irish have brought loyalty to Amer- 
ica, loyalty to freedom and democracy, loyal- 
ty to American principles and ideals, toler- 
ance and justice toward their fellowman. 

“They would never bring themselves to 
join the ranks of modern destructionists who 
through stealth, subterfuge; and secret con- 
spiracy have infiltrated the American body 
politic, parts of our educational system, our 
social organizations, and our Government 
with poisonous doctrines setting class 
against class, spreading hate, intolerance, 
and social disorder in the country and the 
world. 

“For the Irishman knows from 700 years 
of tragic struggle for liberty that when man 
surrenders personal freedom for temporary 
security, when he gives up his liberty for a 
loaf of bread, he thereby turns himself over 
to the whim and caprice of the dictator and 
in the end, will lose both security and free- 
dom and everything else worth while. 
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“The Irishman knows that if men and 
women expect to receive tolerance, they must 
be tolerant themselves and that bigotry, 
racial, and religious persecution, and hatred 
of fellowman are but the means to ultimate 
self-destruction as well as the betrayal of 
some of the most basic principles of Chris- 
tianity and democracy. 

“How anyone can gaze even briefly at the 
history of the Irish people and then conclude 
that they can ever be dragooned into sur- 
rendering their independence, their right to 
complete self-determination, their right to 
full control of their own nation, is beyond 
my comprehension. ‘ 

“As one great Irish patron said, “They may 
kill every man in Ireland and the women of 
Ireland will rise up and fight them. They 
may kill every woman in Ireland and the 
little children will rise up and fight them. 
They may kill every child in Ireland and 
then the blades of green grass growing on 
holy Irish soil will rise up to fight them.’ 

“In this season of the shamrock which 
ever keeps green the memory of the im- 
mortal Patrick, let us not be dismayed, dis- 
heartened, or discouraged by the sorry plight 
the world and nation now face. 

“To think that the passing of one cruel 
tyrant could solve these great problems of 
itself, ameliorate the slavery, tyranny, and 
turmoil of the present would be truly fatu- 
ous. The great Marxist conspiracy aiming at 
the destruction of all religion, aiming at the 
obliteration of every sacred value of human 
life and civilization, will still continue its 
diabolical program to enslave mankind. 

“It is for us, the Irish of this generation, 
and other true Americans, to accept the 
challenge of today in the spirit of our for- 
bears and with the high purpose of the 
Founding Fathers. 

“It is for us to renounce and repudiate the 
proposals of the godless doctrinaires who 
would strip us of our liberties just as reso- 
lutely as we reject the fallacious theories of 
those psychological and-mental visionaries 
who foster the shabby, discredited myth of 
racial superiority. 

“Let us cling, as our ancestors clung, to the 
human right of men and women to live in 
freedom under institutions of their own 
choosing unfettered and untrammeled by the 
vices of collectivism, prejudices, and intoler- 
ance. 

“Let us assert the right of every nation to 
be autonomous and free and every people to 
be liberated from. enslavement. 

“Let us insist that our own great Nation, 
in the making of which and the preserving 
of which the Irish have played such a glori- 
ous part, will never yield to Communist 
threats or blandishments, but will stand, its 
defenses abundantly prepared, its fighting 
forces ready, and its people inspired to face 
every contingency to protect the sacred. 
heritage of our democracy at any cost. 

“America was not born in timidity and 
appeasement and it cannot live by those 
craven doctrines. 

“America must continue to stand for the 
ideals by which it was created for the great 
truths and principles which have made her 


great. 

“If America is true to her God, to herself, 
to her own great destiny at home, and 
among the nations, we need never have fear 
of communism or any other form of organ- 
ized oppression because, like ‘cruel dictator- 
ships of the past, these abominable systems 
will perish before the inexorable power of 
retributive justice and the common efforts 
of free men and women and those in shackles 
will again be liberated. 

“And so, tonight as we turn back in mem- 
ory to the great heroes, scholars, orators, and 
saints who have graced and blessed the his- 
tory of the Irish race, as we listen in poem 
and story to the rapturous, thrilling epics of 
the ancient homeland, as we recapture some- 
thing of the spirit of sacrifice, piety, and 
courage of the immortal patron saint of 
Ireland, as we pay fitting tribute to the 
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achievements of our people in every land and 
clime, in war and in peace, and especially 
as we gratefully acknowledge their contribu- 
tions to our beloved America which they 
have served with a passion hardly less strong 
than that with which they have served their 
God, let us resolve to take renewed inspira- 
tion from the gallant, noble ancestors who 
have gone before us. 

“Let us once again breathe our fervent 
thanks and prayers of gratitude for the 
mothers, wives, and sisters of Irish blood 
whose unutterable selflessness and love 
throughout the years have done so much to 
give courage, wise counsel, and unstinted 
material assistance to those who forged the 
mighty loyal leadership and service of our 
people in every phase of American life. 

“And as we sing again tonight the ringing, 
inspiring tunes of Tara’s Hall, the Minstrel 
Boy, the Wearing of the Green, and the beau~ 
tiful melodies of the dear old Emerald Isle, 
let our hearts be infused more than ever 
before with sternest determination never to 
abandon the cause of human freedom, never 
to be unworthy of our sustaining faith in 
God, in justice, and our American insti- 
tutions, 

“Let us prayerfully resolve, each one of us, 
in the presence of these gifted, noble, spir- 
itual leaders who are here with us tonight, 
always to be prepared if need be, to give our 
last full measure of devotion to save, keep, 
and preserve this blessed land for which our 
Irish blood has been so lavishly poured. 

“If we remain united, if we bring our great 
spiritual strength; courage, and inspiration 
to bear upon the evils of the hour, if we 
cling more tenaciously than ever to the 
fundamental tenets of our faith, our order, 
and our Nation, it may well be, God willing, 
that soon this strife and turmoil will be 
ended and lasting peace, based upon prin- 
ciples of Christian charity, toleration, and 
Justice will shine upon all the earth.” 


The Golden Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
most interesting coincidence. 

In the March 7, 1953, issue of Protes- 
tant Church Life, issued by the Protes- 
tant Council of New York City, appears 
the following: 


Tue GOLDEN RULE IN 10 or THE WoRLD's 
Great RELIGIONS 


Christianity: “Al things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Confucianism: “Do not unto others what 
you would not: they should do unto you.” 

Buddhism: “In, five ways should a clans- 
man minister to his friends and familiars— 
by generosity, courtesy, and benevolence, by 
treating them as he treats himself, and by 
being as good as his word.” 

Hinduism: “Do not to others, which if 
done to thee, would cause thee pain.” 

Mohammedanism: “No one of you is a 
believer until he loves for his brother what 
he loves for himself.” 

Sikhism:. “As thou deemest thyself so 
deem others. Then shalt thou become a 
partner in heaven.” 

Hebraism: “What is hurtful to yourself, 
do not to your fellow man.” 

Jainism: “In happiness and suffering, in 
joy and grief, we should regard all creatures 
as we regard our own self.” 


. Zoroastrianism: “That nature only is good 
when it shall not do unto another whatever 
is not good for its own self.” 

Taoism: “Regard your neighbor’s gain as 
your own gain and regard your neighbor's 
loss as your own loss.” 


Mr. Speaker, almost simultaneously 
therewith, but quite independent thereof, 
com_s proof of the practice of the Golden 
Rule between two great religions with the 
following announcement from HIAS, the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society of Amer- 
ica, as follows: 


Vatican authorities have made available an 
unfinished 40-room monastery and an acre 
of land in Jerusalem to HIAS, the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society of America, for the 
purpose of facilitating the study of medi- 
cine in the Holy Land, it was announced: to- 
day by Ben Touster, president of the society. 

Acquisition by HIAS of the Vatican-owned 
stcucture, to be used as a dormitory, prefer- 
ably for immigrant medical students, at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, was dis- 
closed at a farewell luncheon given today 
for Mendel Schneerson, financial adviser of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Mr. 
Schneerson has been in this country since 
last November, assisting the HIAS-Israeli 
Committee, of which Solomon Dingol, editor 
of the Jewish Day-Journal, is chairman, in 
connection therewith. 

The property is located in the Katarhon 
quarter of the Israel capitol. 

The unfinished stone edifice, which prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in 1948 was 
being erected for the Carmelite Order, is to 
be owned by HIAS and will be finished and 
equipped by the Society of Friends of the 
Hebrew University in Israel. The combined 
outlay for the project is. about $200,000. 
Upon completion the building, which will 
contain living quarters, study halls, libraries, 
dining rooms, a chapel, and other -facilities 
will initially accommodate approximately 
100 women students. 

Title to the property passed last Friday in 
Jerusalem, 

Mr, Touster pointed out that the 69-year- 
old organization, which he heads, became 
interested in the project last fall when HIAS 
learned that progress in expanding the cur- 
riculum and student body at the Hebrew 
University was impeded because of lack of 
housing facilities for students of all faiths, 
including Arabs, coming to Israel to study 
at the institution. 

He explained that sheltering of immi- 
grants, one of the traditional services of 
HIAS, is being extended in this case to im- 
migrant students at the Hebrew University 
in order to aid the newcomers to the coun- 
try, and at the same time to help in the edu- 
cational and cultural program of the new 
democracy. Many of the students, who ar- 
rived in Israel during the past 3 years, are 
currently being sheltered in the some 100 
structures for immigrants which HIAS helps 
to maintain in all parts of Israel... The 
women students will be transferred to the 
KARR dormitory upon its:completion in 
1 4 

Mr. Schneerson told the representatives of 
Jewish organizations and the press at his 
farewell luncheon in New York: 

“I want to express my gratitude to the 
Vatican authorities and to HIAS for mak- 
ing this building available in order that the 
program of education at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity can be extended. In this connection 
I want particularly to stress that Vatican 
authorities were of significant assistance to 
the University even prior to the transfer of 
the Katamon structure to HIAS. The leas- 
ing of a Vatican building at Terra Santa and 
at the Ratisbon Monastery, have made it 
possible for the university to hold classes, 
since the institution’s buildings on Mount 
Scopus were rendered inaccessible in 1948,” 
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Letter to the President by Rev. Rodney V. 

Cogswell, Downey, Calif., as Presented 

` to the House of Representatives by 

Congressman Clyde Doyle, 23d Con- 
gressional District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent granted me 
heretofore so to do, I consider it a very - 
great privilege to offer to your reading 
and inspiration the text of the Letter to 
the President, by Rodney V. Cogswell, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Downey, Calif. 

The important community of Downey 
is situated in the new 23d Congressional 
District in my native State of California, 
which I have the responsibility of repre- 
senting during this my fourth term in 
this great legislative body. 

You will note that this distinguished 
pastor wrote the letter when Mr. Eisen- 
hower was President-elect. 

However, you will note that the print- 
ing and distribution of this very perti- 
nent letter was sponsored by the Downey. 
Board of Realtors. I am sure you join 
with me in congratulating these mer- 
chants of real estate for immediately rec- 
ognizing the worth and importance of 
this important message. Certainly what 
Reverend Cogswell wrote in this letter 
applies to each and every American citi- 
zen equally as it does with our great 
President Eisenhower. 

The letter follows: 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
(By Rodney V. Cogswell, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Downey, Calif.) 

(Written shortly after the election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as President of the 
United States and delivered as an address 
before the Downey Board of Realtors and 
numerous service clubs in Downey and sur- 
rounding cities.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York City. 

Dear SIR: By an overwhelming majority, 
the largest vote ever cast for any candidate, 
you have been elected to the office of the 
President of the United States; and I extend 
my congratulations. It is a high office, and 
carries with it a great honor. You are now 
the most powerful man in the world and the 
significant thing is that you are in this office 
because the people put you there. Other 
men in other nations have gained great power. 
by conniving, and scheming and bloodshed. 
Yours was given to you by the people whom 
you shall serve. 

Yours is an office that has been dignified 
by the stature of great men. Men like Wash- 
ington, your earliest predecessor, who in the 
crisis of battle said, “How will it end? God 
will direct.” Thomas Jefferson, whose im- 
mortal words, “have sworn eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man,” will ever be an inspiration to free 
men. Abraham Lincoln, who was never 
ashamed to go to his knees in prayer, prayer 
that he might be given light to see the right, 
and the courage to stand for that right re- 
gardless of what expediency might dictate. 

¿ Mr, President, because you have spent so 
much time away from our shores of late, I 
want to tell you-how some of us feel about 
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you and about our Nation. We elected you 
because we wanted a change, and we believed 
that you were the man to bring it about. We 
are now waiting expectantly for you to plant 
your administration on the solid rock of 
eternal truths and ancient moralities. But 
what are the changes which we expect? 

First and foremost, I believe, the people 
want a change in Korea. I don’t believe that 
most people know how this can be brought 
about or what the cost and consequences 
may be. They are only saying, “Bring our 
boys home.” They are not content to have 
this war, which has cost more casualties and 
more money than the First World War, drag 
on indefinitely. 

Yes; and we are even more deeply con- 
cerned that our Nation in its dealings with 
other nations stands on eternal truths, and 
principles of right, that we do not compro- 
mise in the interest of expediency. Such a 
position may well lead to the necessity of 
fighting to defend these principles, but the 
knowledge that our cause is just will lend 
strength to the fighting. Such a position 
will reduce the possible necessity of future 
struggles. Too often in the interest of mili- 
tary advantage, we have made alliances that 
compromise our principles only to discover 
that we had strengthened a future enemy. 

A second change that we would like to see 
brought about, Mr. President, is an end to 
the domination of our Government by the 
Pentagon. Someone once said that armies 
moved in when diplomacy broke down. This 
means then that our international relations 
should not be guided by what is militarily 
advantageous. Our foreign policy should be 
determined by what we know to be right, as 
God has given us light to see it. We should 
maintain our military establishments to de- 
fend this right and also to defend our weaker 
neighbors against the bullyings of an aggres- 
sor. Above all, remember that our friends 
among the nations do not want to become 
American colonies, 

In short, we think the military should take 
orders from our duly elected representatives. 
It is Congress that has the power to declare 
war. We believe also that we should coop- 
erate to the fullest with our fellow members 
in the United Nations, even to the point of 
accepting decisions that go against us. We 
believe, Mr. President, that in spite of your 
own military background you can bring 
this about. 

And, of course, when we voted for a change, 
every American was thinking of the mess in 
Washington, too. We want to see dignity 
restored to the Presidential office. Never 
lower the position of your high office by 
petty bickering and retaliation. This ap- 
plies to all top governmental offices. The 
men you select to be your advisers, your Cabi- 
net officials, and heads of departmental 
agencies, should be chosen on the basis of 
ability, integrity, honesty, and a desire to 
create respect for public servants, and most 
of all a love of their country in the deepest 
sense of the word. 

The Republican Party, also, contains men 
who are less than adamant in virtue, and 
have a deplorable capacity to attract privi- 
lege seekers. 

Mr. President, your home will be in Wash- 
ington. Many will come to your city seeking 
this special privilege, for themselves, or for 
those whom they represent. They will be 
after selfish gain. Do not let your course of 
action be guided by these. Yes, and there 
will be other thousands who come to Wash- 
ington in the spirit of a pilgrimage. They 
will come to see for themselves the symbols 
of our heritage, and our freedom, and our 
way of life. They will come because they 
believe that there is scarcely anything more 
important than to stand fast in the truths 
wherein they were made free. They will 
worship. together in historic places; giving 
thanks not to the Father of-our Country, but 
to the God and Father of us all. They will 
come to see the precious documents, and 
read again the matchless words that gave to 


us our liberties and our heritage. They will 
stand before the Archives Building that con- 
tains our treasures of other years and read 
the line across the door, “The Past is Pro- 
logue.” 

They will climb the steps of one of man’s 
supreme architectural masterpieces, the Su- 
preme Court Building, and sit in its court- 
room, and think for a moment about the 
fact that it is the courts of our land that 
defend our freedom against privilege seekers 
who would take it from us. They will re- 
member that a man is considered innocent 
of any crime until he has been proven guilty; 
that there is no guilt by association. They 
will remember that accusation against a 
man, even of so serious a crime as treason, 
or seeking to overthrow the Government by 
force, does not mean that he is guilty. They 
will read across the portals, “Justice, the 
Guardian of Liberty.” 

The visitors to your city will stand at the 
Lincoln Memorial with an awe that borders 
on reverence, and gaze upon that lonely 
figure, in whose face is traced the agonies 
of a nation divided against itself. They 
will remember that he said, “This is a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” They will visit dozens of 
other spots in your fair city, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, the Washington Monument, the House 
of Representatives, the Senate, yes, and the 
White House. They will know that the duties 
and responsibilities of office will make it im- 
possible for you to meet them personally, 
but they will feel a kinship and closeness 
for having been there. They will go home 
and pray for you, for you are the leader of 
a Christian nation. 

Mr. President, ours is a Christian nation, 
not by law, but by the belief of the people. 
This is a Christian nation, in part, because 
8744 million of us make that allegiance, and 
when you add to that number the millions 
who are our spiritual forbears, our brothers 
of the Jewish faith, it means that the vast 
majority of our people acknowledge their 
faith in God. But even more than this, it 
is a Christian nation because the concepts 
upon which it is founded are Christian. 

The sacredness of every human being is 
written large in our Constitution. As citi- 
zens, we are not here to be servants of the 
state; the Government is here to be our serv- 
ant. Every citizen is equal in the sight of 
God, and before the law. All of us are en- 
titled to an equal opportunity to make our 
way in life. This does not mean that all of 
us have equal abilities or talents; but it does 
mean that no accident of pigmentation in 
our skin, or of birth, should grant us special 
privileges from Government, or deny us the 
right to establish our own position in the 
community of our choice. 

Ours is a Christian nation because our 
faith in the overruling power of God is writ- 
ten into the very fabric of government. The 
Declaration of Independence opens with a 
reference to God-given rights, “That all men 
are endowed by their Creator * * *”, and 
concludes with this line, “With a firm reli- 
ance upon the protection of divine provi- 
dence * * *.” We have affirmed our faith 
in God by implanting on our coinage the 
phrase, In God We Trust. Yes, our faith 
in the overruling power of God is written 
into the fabric of our national life. But we 
believe also, Mr. ‘President, that faith is a 
voluntary thing; just as God Himself does 
not demand and compel our faith, so we be- 
lieve that when the Constitution declares 
that, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,” it means that there 
should be no endorsement or support of 
religion of any kind by our Government. 
And it means also that there should be no 
interference with the right of any citizen to 
worship as he pleases. 

Ours is a Christian Nation in that we be- 
lieve in the redeemability of human nature. 
We believe; in other words, that.a man’s life 
can be 3 
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Inscribed at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty, we find these words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, 
to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


From these “huddled masses,” “the 
wretched refuse” of Europe’s shores have 
come the people who have made America 
great; men like Edward Bok, John Stein- 
metz, and countless thousands whose lives 
have been changed by breathing the free air 
of America. These principles are written 
large in the documents of our birth. We beg 
of you, regard highly our Christian heritage. 
Millions of us love our country with a devo- 
tion that is second only to our love of God. 
We pray that your life and conduct in office 
may ever encourage our love and respect. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I say 
that you are an answer to our prayers. For 
we have prayed that at this critical point in 
history God would send us a man great 
enough to lead us through these troubled 
days; strong enough to stand fearlessly, and 
t» defend us from all that would destroy us; 
honest enough and big enough for all of us 
to support; and who can encourage us to 
work together in the common task; and a 
man who is known and respected among the 
nations. You are that man. God has called 
you for such a time as this, 

Sincerely yours, 
RODNEY V. COGSWELL,. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
March 4, 1953: 

THe ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


For more than a century the United States 
and Canada—described by Chairman Wier 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
as “the two best neighbors anywhere on 
earth’’—have considered proposals for joint 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin. Since 1919, the project has been in 
various stages of international planning and 
agreement, but has lacked the essential ap- 
proval of the United States Congress to per- 
mit translating the idea into reality. 

What Very likely will be the final oppor- 
tunity for the United States Government to 
join in the creation and control of the proj- 
ect is embodied in legislation now pending 
before the House and Senate. Identical bills 
in the two branches would set up a St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation for 
canal construction in United States terri- 
torial waters and would provide for joint 
control and operation of the seaway, includ- 
ing agreement on tolls. Financing would be 
done by self-liquidating bond issues in a 
sum not to exceed $100 million. No provi- 
sion is made in this legislation for intergov- 
ernmental participation in the power-making 
aspects of the project. 

Every administration from that of Repub- 
lican President Coolidge to that of Demo- 
cratic President Truman has endorsed some 
variation of the development plan. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not yet taken 4 stand 
on the issue, telling his press conference a 
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few days ago that he has it. under study but 
needs a longer time to reach a decision. Con- 
gressional opposition, aroused primarily by 
railroad and private power interests, has 
always cut across party lines, but the pending 
legislation is sponsored by Republicans, 
Chairman Witty and Representative DON- 
DERO, of Michigan. It is interesting, too, that 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, when 
head of the M. A. Hanna Co., testified in sup- 
port of the seaway construction. Defense 
Department spokesmen likewise have sup- 
ported the project in the past as important 
to our national security. 

The finality of the current opportunity for 
United States participation arises out of the 
Canadian Government's decision to go ahead 
alone with the project if necessary. This 
cuts the ground from under the railroad op- 
position, since the seaway is going to be built 
in any event. A Canadian corporation has 
been set up to build and control the entire 
seaway, and the Province of Ontario has been 
authorized to construct the power project. 
The State of New York has asked on 
of the Federal Power Commission to act 
jointly with Ontario on the power develop- 
ment. A possible further clue to the think- 
ing within the Eisenhower administration 
was given recently by Secretary of Interior 
McKay in an endorsement of the New York 
State plans. 

A convincing case for the economic and 
military value of the seaway has been made. 
The St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes form 
part of the boundary waters of the United 
States. They penetrate deeply into the in- 
dustrial and agricultural heartland of the 
United States, providing a highway for export 
of products and import of essential raw ma- 
terials. A share in their navigational im- 
provement and control would be important in 
peacetime and could be doubly important in 
wartime. The Canadian Government last 
month informed our own that it. would delay 
its seaway plans long enough for one more 
chance at congressional approval of our own 
participation. Congress should take advan- 
tage of this opportunity in the national 
interest. 


Stevenson Hurt United States Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article appear- 
ing recently in the Washington Evening 
Star under the authorship of Mr. David 
Lawrence, in which he comments upon 
an address delivered by Adlai Stevenson, 
former Governor of Illinois. The reac- 
tions of Mr. Lawrence to that address 
follow: 

STEVENSON Horr UNITED STATES PRESTIGE— 
Former GOVERNOR’S REFERENCE TO “DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY” Proves Tat He DOESN'T KNOW 
Irs TRUE DEFINITION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Adlai Stevenson starts on a trip to Asia 
soon, and the Eisenhower administration is 
asking American diplomatic representatives 
to extend to him all courtesies. But it would 
be a mistake for any foreign peoples to as- 
sume that the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1952 speaks for the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Stevenson, under the friendly guise of 
good-natured quips and humorous barbs, 
already has done more harm to the Ameri- 
can cause overseas than any, other critic, 


inside or outside the Congress, has done since 
the Eisenhower administration took office. 
Fortunately, most foreign governments un- 
derstand that it is the business of opposi- 
tion or factional leaders to try to make po- 
litical capital as well as to. misrepresent the 
facts of their own Government’s foreign poli- 
cles. This is done regularly in Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. But what is 
done by the opposition party in the United 
States is more important than what the Eu- 
ropean opposition parties say. For Soviet 
Russia is in a better position to capitalize 
on the criticisms made here than on those 
of Europe. 

Without waiting to find out the truth of 
what did happen, Mr. Stevenson accused 
Secretary of State Dulles of issuing ultima- 
tums to Europe—a statement officially de- 
nied by the Secretary himself before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
week. The former Illinois Governor went 
further with a charge that the United States, 
in effect, has a selfish material interest in the 
money it is spending abroad. The Moscow 
Communist propaganda machine has been 
trying for months to get evidence of this 
charge, and will not fail to take ce 
of what it will regard inevitably as Mr. Stev- 
enson’s apparent confirmation. 

The statement in the Stevenson speech 
of last week which damaged American: pres- 
tige in Europe is the following: 

“I hope I have misread the signs of the 
revival of the discredited ‘dollar diplomacy.’ 
I hope we are forging no silver chains.” 

This comment came in connection with 
American efforts to determine whether 
American billions should be continued to 
countries which, if unwilling to defend 
themselves, might bring about such a state 
of weakness as to cause American funds to 
be wasted or lost. This was the same prin- 
ciple applied in the previous administration. 
For Mr. Stevenson now to level the innuendo 
of dollar diplomacy is to imply that some 
new, selfish factor has been introduced by 
the new administration here in order to use 
American foreign aid to gain improper ends. 

The phrase “dollar diplomacy” is explained 
in the Beards’ Basic History of the United 
States as follows: 

“Under Theodore Roosevelt's successor, 
William Howard Taft, who had beaten Wil- 
liam Jennings in the election of 1908, 
imperialistic activity by the President re- 
ceived another name. Republicans now 
simply called it ‘dollar diplomacy.’ The rose 
under a new name meant that it was the 
duty and right of the United States Gov- 
ernment to seek out and protect opportuni- 
ties that would allow American businessmen 
to operate freely in foreign countries and 
American bankers. to make profitable loans 
abroad,” 

Surely there is nothing in the Eisenhower- 
Dulles-Stassen policies of extending aid un- 
der the mutual-security assistance laws 
passed by the last Congress which could even 
remotely justify the charge that the United 
States is endeavoring to obtain advantages 
for its businessmen or bankers or that it is 
seeking some special privilege of a material- 
istic nature. 

This, of course, is what Moscow has been 
saying ever since President Truman launched 
the Marshall plan and the Mutual Security 
assistance plan, but it is surprising to have 
a former presidential nominee now attach 
the name “dollar diplomacy” to the very 
policies which are being continued by the 
new administration here. 

Either Mr. Stevenson, in his anxiety to 
make clever phrases, didn’t look up his his- 
tory as to what dollar diplomacy means or 
he really believes the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has some ulterior of a material 
nature in its policies of foreign aid. 

While Mr. Stevenson professed the greatest 
friendliness for the new administration and 
promised cooperation, his address, when 
read abroad, will be found to contain many 
sarcastic accusations concerning the good 
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faith of the American: Government in its 
relations with European governments. 

The opposition parties inside European 
countries which have been playing on the 
nationalistic and patriotic feelings of their 
ovn countrymen in criticizing American 
policies as those of a bully will find in former 
Governor Stevenson's attack on his own gov- 
ernment the very ammunition they need to 
help undermine the Churchill-Eden policies 
in Britain, and the Mayer-Pleven policies in 
France and the Adenauer program in Ger- 
many. It is a speech that was lost in the 
giggles of an admiring audience of New 
Dealers in New York, but it will be an expen- 
sive speech for America when Moscow and 
the anti-American elements in Europe get 
through exploiting it. 


How Can a State Get Back a Title It 
Never Had? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by Lowell Mellett, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 3, 1953, poses some in- 
teresting questions. I doubt that they 
can be answered logically: 


DISPUTE Has FANTASTIC FEATURES—BARKLEY’S 
AMUSING QUERY CONCERNING TEXAS AND 
LOUISIANA Navies BRINGS Up OTHER LOGICAL, 
IF BIZARRE, CONSIDERATIONS 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


The former Vice President, Mr. Barkley, 
made an amusing, if not too serious, point 
concerning the offshore oil deposits in his 
Sunday evening television appearance. If, 
he asked, Louisiana, Texas, and California 
are given the title to and the profits from 
the submerged lands, who then will defend 
the property against attack by a possible 
enemy? The claims of Texas and Louisiana, 
he said, reach far out into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, where we can expect to see oil derricks 
rising in waters vulnerable to undersea boats, 
The enemy could not find a more attractive 
target nor a means of doing our war re- 
sources greater damage. Does Louisiana or 
‘Texas have a navy capable of keeping hostile 
snorkels out of the Gulf or would they look 
to the good old United States Navy for the 
needed protection? 

They would look to the United States Navy, 
of course, as they would have a right to, 
just as Detroit or Chicago, for example, would 
look to the United States Air Force for pro- 
tection against an air attack. The Veep's 
inquiry merely serves to emphasize the dog- 
in-the-manger nature of the position taken 
by the three States. They accept all the 
benefits of membership in the Union while 
seeking to withhold a part of their share of 
the cost. 

The case of Louisiana could offer another 
bizarre problem. The people of the United 
States in 1803 bought what was then known 
as Louisiana from France, Thomas Jefferson 
bought it from Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
bought it with Federal money. The price 
was $11,250,000, plus the assumption of 
$3,747,268 of debts owed France by American 
citizens. What Jefferson and the people of 
the United States got was the Territory out 
of which has been carved the States of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and Louisiana, as well as 
most of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Minnesota 
and parts of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. The State of 
Louisiana was not formed until 1820. 
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Texas asserts a special claim to the waters 
of the Gulf because of a treaty made when 
she relinquished her role as a sovereign 
republic and became one of the States. 
Louisiana had no such role. It was just a 
relatively small part of a piece of purchased 
land, If that gives the State a special claim 
now, would not the same thing be true of 
all the other States named above? Shouldn’t 
they demand a special share of the antici- 
pated royalties? And if so, to keep the argu- 
ment in the realm of the fantastic where 
these State claims properly belong, should 
not the Veep’s inquiry concerning State 
navies be expanded to include them? 

Their hopes raised by Mr. Eisenhower's 
snap decision, made as a candidate, to sup- 
port their claims, Texas and Louisiana have 
been engaged in pushing the claims farther 
and farther from shore—more than a hun- 
dred miles in the case of Texas. Eventually 
they may wish to make the whole of the 
Gulf theirs. If he could have conceived of 
any such attitude on the part of some as yet 
unborn States, Thomas Jefferson would have 
been astonished. He though he knew what 
he was buying. It was security against all 
foreign powers for the great, integrated em~ 
pire ‘being built by the American people. 

“There is on the globe,” he wrote Robert 
Livingston, “one single spot, the possessor 
of which is our natural and habitual enemy.” 
He had in mind Great Britain, France, and 
Spain as possible possessors of New Orleans. 
He wanted no one of them situated at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the natural outlet 
to the sea for much of the United States. If 
living, he would hardly look favorably on the 
assertion of extraordinary rights in those 
quarters by any one of the States resulting 
from his historic real estate deal. 


Oregon, the Beaver State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Oregon, 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean in the 
Far West, is one of the fastest growing 
States in the Union. In fact, the three 
Western States—California, Washington, 
and Oregon—have made the most sig- 
nificant advance in the last decade in 
population and development of any other 
portion of the Nation. 

Oregon is a State of great natural 
beauty and has a wealth not only of 
natural scenery but of natural resources 
which are only partially developed and 
which, when fully developed, will make 
our State one of the outstanding areas 
of the Pacific Northwest. Oregon has 
more than 40 percent of the potential 
hydroelectric power of the Nation locked 
up in the great Columbia River and its 
tributaries. The Columbia is the second 
largest river in the United States and 
with its wealth of waterpower is the key 
to the development which is now taking 
place in the area. Only 10 percent of 
the hydroelectric power has been devel- 
oped and there is a great dearth of elec- 
tric energy in the area. The great Mc- 
Nary, Chief Joseph, and the Dalles Dams 
are now under construction and when 
completed will add materially to the pool 
of hydroelectric power, 


There recently appeared in the Na- 
tional Buyers’ Guide in its February 1953 
issue a factual article on Oregon entitled 
“Oregon, the Beaver State” which I in- 
clude as part of these remarks: 

OREGON, THE BEAVER STATE 


Sweeping southward from the 10,000-foot 
heights of the Wallowa Mountains, across 
high rangeland plateaus and the lofty Siski- 
yous to the sea; and from the top of ma- 
jestic Mount Hood to the 400-mile Pacific 
Ocean coastline, the great State of Oregon 
abounds with the opportunities which could 
only exist in one of the Nation’s last 
frontiers, 

Less than 100 years old as a State of the 
Union, young and vigorous Oregon offers 
limitless horizons for those who would enter 
into business, industry, or agriculture. Its 
magnificent scenery, recreational facilities, 
and diversified climatic conditions provide 
happy and bountiful living for its present 
and future citizens. 

The cradle of this great Oregon civilization 
was rocked in the Willamette Valley in al- 
most recent times, May 2, 1843, to be exact, 
at Champoeg, north of Oregon’s capital city, 
Salem. There, Americans and Canadians met 
in what has come to be known as the famous 
“wolf meeting” and decided to ask the United 
States to govern the whole Oregon country. 
On the spot where this meeting was held, 
a great monument has been erected which 
bears the names of all of those hardy pio- 
neers who voted for the Stars and Stripes. 

From that historic beginning, just 110 
years ago, has evolved a commonwealth of 
which the entire Nation is proud and to 
which most of her sister States owe a com- 
mon debt of gratitude. It was Oregon which 
first provided the initiative and referendum 
to benefit the voters of the State and to im- 
prove governmental procedures.* In fact, 
Oregon's vast contribution to the wealth and 
progress of America through its great agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial enter- 
prises has placed this young State among 
the leaders of the West. 

While agriculture and forestry have been 
the basic sources of income in Oregon since 
the early days, the State is rapidly coming 
of age in manufacturing, with a strong trend 
toward diversity of industry. Metal working, 
textiles, paper, printing, chemicals, and stone 
and clay products have made pronounced 
advances during the past decade. This man- 
ufacturing is concentrated primarily west of 
the Cascade Mountains, where all but 1 
county have 1,000 or more industrial work- 
ers, with 4 of them having over 5,000. In- 
dustrial advancement has created the de- 
mand for business enterprises to supply the 
needs of the ever-increasing number of in- 
dustrial workers. 

The State's two basic industries, timber 
and food products, have kept pace with the 
forward surge of manufacturing and, in fact, 
have contributed materially toward its ad- 
vancement, 

One-fifth of the lumber produced in the 
United States comes from Oregon where 
more than 8 billion board feet were cut in 
1950, principally Douglas fir and Ponderosa 
pine. Private operators in cooperation with 
the Government have led the way in the 
sustained-yield program of permanent forest 
management, assuring a continuous source 
of timber, and economic stability to many 
Oregon communities which depend upon 
timber and timbering as their source of 
income. 

Although much of the lumber is shipped 
out of the area in a rough or semifinished 
state, the manufacture of more highly fin- 
ished wood products such as sashes, doors, 
roof trusses, bores, battery separators, toys, 
any many others, is contributing materially 
to industrial development. ‘Some 30 plants 
now produce plywood, while another allied 
industry, furniture, employs 3,500 workers. 
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Also based on Oregon’s timber resources 
are pulp and paper manufacturing which 
provide an annual payroll in excess of $14 
million. All types of paper are made, in- 
cluding newsprint, slick magazine, wrapping, 
tissue, carboard and waxed, with a present 
trend toward the higher grades. 

The second leading industry, food proc- 
essing, employs one-sixth of the industrial 
workers. The annual pack totals over 13 
million cases, leading items being green 
beans, peas, and corn; pears, plums, and 
cherries; berries, jams, jellies, preserves, and 
fruit juices. In addition some 120 million 
pounds of fruit, berries, and vegetables are 
quick frozen in one of the State's fastest 
growing industries. 

Commercial fishing is centered along the 
coast with about 50 million pounds of fish 
processed annually at Astoria, alone. Chi- 
nook salmon, tuna, and quick-frozen fillets 
are the principal products. 

In dairy processing, fresh and canned milk 
and butter added to the food industry totals, 
while Tillamook cheese and the Blue Vein 
cheese of Langlois have gained national rec- 
ognition, 

Backed by heavy wheat production in the 
region, flour is milled in large quantities a4 
Astoria, The Dalles, Pendleton, and Portland, 
one of the Nation's leading wheat and fiour 
exporting cities. The expanding consumer 
market, in conjunction with extensive mill- 
ing facilities, has led to increased manufac- 
ture of crackers, cookies, cereals, and other 
bakery products. 

Such is the diversity of manufacturing and 
commercial interests in the State which just 
a century ago was the western outpost of the 
Hudson's Bay Company as well as America’s 
pet giant of the fur industry, John Jacob 

Agriculture and stock raising are at their 
best in Oregon. The mild, temperate climate 
of western Oregon is conducive to raising al- 
most any crop which does not demand almost 
continual sunshine. And eastern Oregon, 
with its vast uplands, produces wheat and 
grain and provides great pasturelands for 
thousands upon thousands of cattle and 
sheep. 

The diversity of crops raised commercially 
is practically limitless, as may be noted by 
the various products in which Oregon's pro- 
duction leads all other States. Winter pears, 
filberts, loganberries, youngberries, boysen- 
berries, black raspberries, gooseberries, pep- 
permint for oil, green beans, fiber flax, alsike, 
and ladino clover seed, and several of the 
cover seed crops are all produced more abun- 
dantly in Oregon than in any other State. 

Scenic attractions and recreational facill- 
ties are as magnificent as may be found any- 
where in the world. The silent fastnesses of 
lonely mountain meadows, the noisy turbu- 
lence of rushing streams; the rockbound 
coastlines and innumerable sandy beaches; 
virgin forests and newly planted orchards; 
the magnitude of the Columbia River Gorge 
and the quiet elegance of age-old Crater 
Lake—all these are a part of Oregon. 

Snow-capped Mount Hood, with its famous 
Timberline Lodge, the Rogue River, favorite 
of fishermen who delight in gaffing a steel- 
head; Pendleton and its annual roundup; 
land of the fur traders and end of the famed 
Oregon Trail—these, too, are a part of 
Oregon. 

Territorial government proclaimed in 1848; 
statehood achieved in 1859; the midtwenti- 
eth century finds the great State of Oregon 
continually developing into a tremendous 
agricultural and industrial empire where 
living is fun; where business prospers; where 
the future is as bright and as sure as tomor- 
row’s sunrise. 

The Honorable Douglas McKay, former 
Governor of Oregon and present Secretary 
of the Interior, prepared the following letter 
for publication prior to his assumption of 
his new post. His enviable record attained 
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as Governor of the great State of Oregon 
assures his competent. administration of the 
high office of Secretary of the Interior. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem. 
NATIONAL BUYERS’ GUIDE, 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Not since the gold rush days of the 1840's 
has the west coast attracted the attention 
of and drawn heavy segments of population 
from the entire Nation. Oregon is proud of 
her constant growth and happy that many 
have chosen this State as their home in the 
last decade. 

One of the reasons for Oregon's large in- 
dustrial growth, and its greatest resource, a 
builder for the future, is a practically unlim- 
ited potential of hydroelectric power. Its 
possibilities have hardly been touched. The 
State also leads the Nation in both standing 
timber and in lumber production. 

No single section has a monopoly in devel- 
opment as the economy of the State broadens. 
Industry is becoming more diffused than be- 
fore the war and plants are locating where 
their raw material is available. This is espe- 
cially true with regard to sawmills, plywood 
plants, food-processing concerns, and similar 
businesses. The prewar practice of locating 
all factories in the metropolitan area and 
delivering the raw material to them has been 
abandoned. 

Oregon is a place for young, resourceful 
men and women to make good. It is a vital, 
growing State, contented and high is its 
standard of living. Its climate is temperate 
and adapted toenjoyable living. Opportuni- 
ties are almost unlimited to the worker, the 
man who would venture capital, and to all 
resourceful individuals. Its natural resources 
and conservation measures combine to prom- 
ise generations of Oregonians a happy and 
prosperous life. 

Dovustas McKay, Governor. 


He Reports to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a tribute 
and an ideal are blended in an outstand- 
ing institutional advertisement currently 
appearing in many national magazines 
under the sponsorship of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include this epitome of the 
American reporter at his best: 

He REPORTS TO You 


All over the world today, wherever some- 
thing is happening that you ought to know 
about, there's a man watching and listening 
for you. 

He crouches in the mud of the battlefield 
where your son may be fighting. He sits in 
the great halls where laws are being made, 

He's in factories, on farms, in laboratories, 

hospitals, at the scenes of crime, and at the 
bar of justice. No event that concerns you, 
whether across the street or across the ocean, 
takes place without his being there, watching 
and listening for you. 
- When he has seen it all, he will go back to 
his office, and he will write down in plain 
English exactly what happened. Tomorrow 
you will read it in the paper, a true account, 
@ story you can believe, a story by an Ameri- 
can reporter. 

What is he like, this man who is your eyes 
and ears around the world? 


He's not very different from you. He has 
your kind of income, lives in your kind of 
house, drives your kind of car, has your kind 
of ambitions for his family. He grew up in 
the same towns, went to the same schools, 
read the same books, listened to the same 
sermons, 

So he came to feel as you do about the im- 
portance of the truth. 

Older men taught him the reporter’s spe- 
cial skills. He learned to tell an opinion 
from a fact. He learned the difference be- 
tween public interest and private curiosity. 
He learned to ask questions, to remember the 
answers, and to report the words of an enemy 
as accurately as those of a friend. 

And he learned the most delicate art of 
all: to pick up a fact and hand it to you with- 
out squeezing it out of shape. His greatest 
pride is to be able to say, “Here are the 
straight facts as I found them. With them 
you can think straight thoughts and reach 
straight decisions.” 

There are countries today where it is for- 
bidden to keep your eyes open and to tell 
others what you saw. Such countries have 
no true reporters. You would not be happy 
there. 

So tonight, when you pick up your news- 
paper, think a good thought for the man who 
went out with paper and pencil and reported 
the facts to you. As long as he is free to ask 
questions, you are free. As long as his eyes 
are open, so are yours. 


The Sin of Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts are from an article writ- 
ten by Thomas F. Doyle which appeared 
in the Catholic World, July 1940 issue. 

They are most apropos today. Their 
importance is emphasized by simply 
substituting Communist Russia for Ger- 
aed and Stalin for every reference to 

er. 


THE SIN or ANTI-SEMITISM 
(By Thomas F. Doyle) 

` It is always timely to talk of the Jews and 
their problems, for, as Einstein has said, 
“anti-Semitism as a psychological phenome- 
non will always be with us so long as Jews 
and non-Jews are thrown together.” In the 
summer of 1939, when the Jewish persecu- 
tion in Germany assumed peak proportions, 
the backwash of intolerance threatened to 
sweep America. Preoccupation with the war 
in Europe and a universal, if tardy sympathy 
for the denationalized and harassed Jews 
served, however, to avert a threatened flower- 
ing of anti-Semitism in this country. The 
danger, nevertheless, although less imme- 
diate, still hovers over the head of American 
Jewry, to judge by the persistence and extent 
of hate-inspired propaganda, and no man 
can foretell when or with what grievous con- 
sequences the Damoclean sword may fall. 
In a more or less restrained form, anti- 
Semitism has long existed in the United 
States, so that to discuss the position of the 
Jew and the Christian attitude toward him 
is not only in order, but from a moral view- 
point, exceptionally so. The Jew needs to 
be defended, not merely from accusations 
grounded in falsehood, but from the glut of 
shibboleths that perennially surrounds him. 

It may seem offensive to suggest that in 
building up a defense around the Jews, Cath- 
olics should be advised not to associate 
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themselves, even mentally, with pagan forces 
alined against Judaism, but it would be 
em the. ostrich to deny that many 
Catholics have been or are likely to be swept 
into movements, to- penalize or oppress the 
Jewish minority. Even as a matter of 
spiritual inventory, it is always profitable 
for Catholics, individually, to ask themselves 
how they stand on the Jewish question. 
There are minor manifestations of anti- 
Semitism to which it is not difficult for ordi- 
nary conscientious persons to become asso- 
ciated. If subterranean anti-Semitism were 
to emerge into the open, no Catholic could 
justly maintain an attitude of aloofness or 
unconcern. As the late Heywood Broun put 
it, “There are no caves in which men can 
hide when their fellows cry out in agony.” 

Since Apion wrote his Treatise Against 
the Jews, that mischievous bible of anti- 
Semitism, the Jew has remained an enigma 
not only to his enemies, but at times, also, to 
his friends. He has groped his way from 
the ruins of his ravaged temple through a 
fog of myth and slander that still obscures 
him in the eyes of his fellow men. Migrat- 
ing from city to city, from country to coun- 
try, his path has crossed, but never merged 
into the highway of European civilization. 
Because he has been a stranger he has been 
feared, and because he has known fear him- 
self he has been content to remain un- 
known. In his isolation he has continued to 
be misunderstood, to be misrepresented, 
pillaged, and oppressed. His blood has been 
spilled in unjust atonement for the death 
of the Crucified, whose cry for mercy has 
been drowned in tumults of fanaticism and 
hatred. 

The miracle is not that the Jew has sur- 
vived, but -that in his survival he has not 
been able to impress upon the minds of his 
enemies the obvious secret of his resiliency. 
Perhaps being blinded with the lust for 
blood and pillage, his Christian tormentors, 
defiant of church and Pope, did not realize 
that the thousands they martyred would 
be replaced by the tens of thousands. Cer- 
tainly they did not realize what a frightful 
indictment history would write nor how 
muffled would seem the voice of the Prince 
of Peace pleading above the endless cries of 
those whose race was His race and in whose 
temple He had stood. The oldest inscription 
that mentions the Jew is found on a monu- 
ment built by an Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
boasted that he had exterminated Israel 
and left none to survive. But the Jew has 
survived, and, surviving, has become an ob- 
session to his persecutors and a challenge 
to mankind. 

It is important to insist that anti-Semitism 
can exist even among cultured and dis- 
ciplined groups, among which no hand would 
be raised to inflict actual physical harm on 
the Jews. Many otherwise blameless Cath- 
olies betray at times a tendency to disparage 
the Jews and to accept without question 
every fresh calumny directed against them. 
Too seldom is the voice of the gentile raised 
to defend the slandered Jew in his midst. 
It is rather his custom to listen to and 
propagate the sly anecdotes, the vague ac- 
cusations that, harmless enough in them- 
selves, tend in the aggregate to give undue 
depth and bitterness to the wells of distrust 
that might have dried up if exposed to the 
sunshine of healthy, honest scrutiny. The 
drippings of poisonous propaganda in undis- 
criminating minds soon enough form a cal- 
cifying shell to imprison the natural virtues 
of kindliness and good will. To minds so 
affected, it becomes an easy matter to justify 
penalties imposed on an unpopular minority, 
We saw proof of this when the storm of Nazi 
brutality broke over the German Jews, a 
small, thoroughly assimilated group, to 
whose defense their fellow citizens might 
quickly have gathered had they not so com- 
pletely and unthinkingly absorbed the anti- 
Semitic doctrines disseminated by nazism. 
It may have been fear that restrained the 
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Christian from extending the hand of friend- 
ship to the oppressed Jew, but, even admit- 
ting the existence of an unopposable dic- 
tatorship, we are still humbled by the re- 
fiection that the citizens of a great and 
cultured nation, nominally Christian, should 
have exhibited such apparent indifference to- 
ward the persecution of the undeserving. 
Throughout the rest of the world the general 
reattion was one of pity and sorrow, but 
there was no concerted attempt even at a 
moral intervention. Worse than that, there 
existed among many Christians a rather smug 
acceptance of Hitlerian severity. The anti- 
Semitic propaganda so assiduously scattered 
had brought about the desired result. Men 
thought, “Well, they're getting what they 
deserve. You have to keep the Jews down, 
or they'll grab everything worth having.” 
In the minds of upright Catholics such ideas 
often stirred vaguely but persistently until, 
when persecution had reached its flood, the 
truth, naked and terrible, shocked them into 
belated realization of their error. How many 
remain who have still to waken from the 
spell of mass hatred is not to be ascertained. 
It is to be feared, however, that an appreci- 
able number of Catholics have yet to cleanse 
their minds of racial and religious intoler- 
ance, 

To such the words of the pious and bril- 
Hant Pope Pius XI, commenting upon the 
words of the canon of the Mass, Sacrificium 
Patriarchae Nostri Abrahae, may profitably 
be recalled. “Notice,” he declared, “that 
Abraham is called our patriarch, our ances- 
tor. Anti-Semitism is incompatible with the 
thought and sublime reality expressed in the 
text. It is a movement in which we Chris- 
tians can have no part whatsoever. Anti- 
Semitism is unacceptable. Spiritually we 
are Semites.” 

The affinity between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is recognized by Germany’s arch- 
enemy of both. He has linked Catholicism 
with “subversive” Judaism and called them 
“national enemies” to be “liquidated” in the 
fatherland. Paganized Nazis have depicted 
Christ in caricature as having “a face with a 
hooked nose, hanging lips, piercing black 
eyes, and woolly hair.” We deplore the sac- 
rilegious insult, but we do not deny the truth 
of Christ’s racial origin. His mother, too, 
was of the race so thoroughly despised by the 
modern enemies of religion. So were St. 
Peter, the first Pope, and all of the Apostles. 
So, too, was St. Paul, the vessel of election. 
Indeed, so thoroughly was the early church 
Jewish in outlook and membership that it 
required a vision from God to persuade St. 
Peter to admit the Gentiles. 

Nearly 700 years ago, when the living 
Jewish generation was presented to the sim- 
ple-minded people as torturers and murder- 
ers of Jesus and accusations of ritual mur- 
ders revived, Pope Innocent IV, in a bull ad- 
dressed to the bishops of France and Ger- 
many, condemned anti-Semitism in words 
that are singularly appropriate today. He 
condemned those who falsely devised certain 
godless plans against the Jews, unjustly de- 
priving them by force of their property and 
appropriating it themselves. “They ascribe,” 
says this forthright condemnation, “every 
murder, wherever it happens to occur, to the 
Jews. And on the ground of this and other 
fabrications, they are filled with rage against 
them, rob them of their possessions without 
any formal accusation, without confession, 
and without legal trial and conviction, con- 
trary to the privileges granted them by the 
Apostolic See. * * * They oppress the Jews 
by starvation, by imprisonment, and by tor- 
tures and suffering.” 

Declaring that the Jews are in a worse 
plight, although under the rule of Christian 
princes, than when their ancestors were in 
the land of the Pharaohs, the sovereign 
pontiff ended with this challenging and still 
timely admonition: “We ordain that ye be- 
have toward them in a friendly and kind 
manner. Whenever any unjust attacks upon 
them come under your notice, redress their 


injuries and do not suffer them to be visited 
in the future by similar tribulations.” 

Foreign observers have commented at vart- 
ous times on the American penchant for as- 
sociations of every kind. Thousands of 
unions, fraternities, lodges, and clubs are 
listed in the political and social catalog. It 
is all part of the human propensity to spread 
ideas and to secure cohesion of interests. If, 
in most cases, it is admitted that such group- 
ings of individuals under national or local 
labels are inspired by worthy motives, it 
must also be conceded—and deplored—that 
this tendency toward the formation of asso- 
ciations often results in the perpetuation 
of doctrines and activities that, though per- 
mitted under the Constitution, are neither 
ethical nor politically wise. Many organi- 
zations exist in which anti-Semitism is open- 
ly or covertly propagated. The pity is that 
among the memberships of these organiza- 
tions are sprinklings of Catholics who give 
rise to no little scandal, and to whom a word 
of friendly warning and advice should not be 
out of place. The organizations to which 
they have given allegiance, like the Pharisees 
mentioned in St. Luke, are, for all their pre- 
tentious Americanism, “full of rapine and 
iniquity.” Only the blind, the apostate, or 
the conscienceless Catholic is to be found 
enrolled in them. 

A grave menace to the Nation’s internal 
unity exists in these agencies of intolerance, 
but a more dangerous and perhaps more ex- 
tensive threat exists in the anti-Semitic 
pamphileteer. He operates with a concen- 
trated and deadly persistence that is more to 
be feared than any violent and quickly spent 
outburst of fury. 

Among these pamphleteers is a gentleman 
who describes himself as a publicist-econo- 
mist, a former newspaperman, who owes al- 
legiance to no church, but is a believer in 
Christianity’s Golden Rule. He states that 
he is not opposed to the Jews as a race or a 
nation, or as individuals, but for monetary, 
financial, and political reasons. He calls his 
crusade a patriotic movement to end Jewish 
anti-Americanism, and, incidentally, what he 
regards as the Jewish-inspired New Deal pro- 
gram. Among the titles of the pamphlets 
he has distributed at 1 to 5 cents a copy are: 
Jews and Communism, Political Alienism 
Must Be Destroyed, Jersey Goes Jewish, Jews 
Pight Americanization, Hearst Fears Jew- 
Power, Treason to America?, and United 
States Invisible Government. The message 
of these pamphlets is that Jewish leadership 
caused the depression, that the Jews control 
the press, radio, and screen, and that Gov- 
ernment is influenced by Jewish advisers. 
The language is precise and insistent, but the 
facts are distorted to fit the writer’s philos- 
ophy, which, in essence, seems to be that 
America belongs to everybody but the Jews. 
The extent of his antipathy toward the Jews 
may be gaged from the fact that among his 
publications is a review of the Protocols of 
Zion, which, in 1935, were stamped as s 
vicious lie and an impudent forgery by an 
impartial Swiss court. As a proof of the 
tragic consequences of such malicious propa- 
ganda, it should be remembered by those who 
sometimes belittle the seriousness of such 
impious writings, that when the protocols 
were published in Russia great masses of the 
peasants rose in vengeance against the alien 
Jews, tens of thousands of whom were mas- 
sacred in recurrent pogroms. A bloody trib- 
ute, indeed, to the power for evil that lies 
in the written falsehood. 

The gentleman whose mission I have set 
forth is as I have indicated, merely a repre- 
sentative of a numerous and articulate group 
of professional hate breeders, who, under 
various guises, seek to infiuence the popular 
mind. They understand human psychology 
well enough to seize their pens when the 
times are hard and the masses, in despera- 
tion, are ready to vent their despair on the 
most convenient scapegoat available. 

The charge made by anti-Semites that 
Jews exercise an undue economic influence 
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in the United States is one calculated to 
arouse considerable resentment against them. 
The facts, however, are so obviously to the 
contrary that one wonders why so much 
credence is given to statements of this na- 
ture. Is popular antipathy toward the Jews 
so deep that it makes straight thinking im- 
possible? When the Nazis were beginning 
to confiscate Jewish possessions and to devise 
new economic shackles, an investigation was 
made into the status of the Jews in the United 
States by Fortune, an impartial non-Jewish 
raagazine. The findings of the survey were, 
briefly, that Jewish dominance in American 
industry was a pure myth and that the argu- 
ments of the anti-Semites in this country 
were based on nothing more tangible than 
isolated and distorted data. 

Perhaps the most mischievous of current 
fallacies is the belief that political commu- 
nism is largely Jewish-inspired and Jewish- 
supported. Here, again, the pamphleteers 
argue against an overwhelming weight of 
contradictory evidence. Communism has 
roots in Manichaeism, which originated in 
Persia, and in Hellenic Gnosticism, It can 
be found in the Republic of Plato, who was 
no lover of democracy, and who advocated a 
community in goods and women, In Biblical 
times and in early Christianity, communism 
of the noblest and most ehtical nature is 
known to have prevailed. In the Bible we 
read: “Neither was there uny among them 
that lacked; for as many as were 
of land or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet; and dis- 
tribution was made according to need.” 
Among heretics] Christian sects we find the 
Waldenses, the Albigenses, and the Anabap- 
tists adopting a Communist form of life. 
Many of the Romans followed the Commu- 
nist ideas of the Stoic Zeno and some Roman 
writers are said to have found among the 
early Germans (page Mr. Hitler) a society 
based on communism, 

In the United States communism has been 
practiced in many sectarian communities, 
In New York the Shakers, in Pennsylvania 
the Harmonists, and in Ohio the Zoarites 
were typical of scores of groups which adopt- 
ed a Communist system before the Jews at- 
tained any degree of prominence in European 
life. These utopian communities did not 
last long and by 1860 the movement had 
petered out. 

But what about modern communism? 
ask the anti-Semites. What about Karl 
Marx, who was a Jew, and who is known as 
the aspostle of that form of communism in 
which force is regarded as necessary to over~ 
throw the existing order, and which, as exem- 
plified in Russia, has been built through mass 
murder and the extirpation of religion? 
Well may the Jew counterquery, What about 
the preachers of revolt who preceded or were 
contemporary with Marx? The essence of 
the Marxian program is found in the cry of 
Baboeuf, the French revolutionist, “Let 
everything return to chaos and from chaos 
Tet there rise a new and regenerated world.” 
The modern concept of communism is found 
the writings of non-Jewish theorists whose 
influence helped to bring about the French 
Revolution. When Louis XVI, in his Temple 
prison, come across the works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, he was moved to exclaim: 
“Those two men have destroyed France.” 
Among historians living in or close to the 
age of Marx were several outstanding non- 
Jews who stressed class consciousness—Au- 
gustin Thierry, Adolphe Thiers, Mignet, De 
Tocqueville, and Macaulay. It would seem 
that, though the accepted father of mate- 
rialistic communism was Jewish, his fellow 
travelers in the world of social thought, from 
whom he absorbed much, were decidedly not 
of the same race. 

To stress the argument against the sup- 
posed on of the Jews for commu- 
nism, it should be recalled that in the United 
States, where the Jewish population approxi- 
mates 4,500,000, there were, in 1936, only 
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date in the presidential election. How 
many of this comparatively small minority 
were Jews is a matter of pure speculation. 
In other countries we note somewhat simi- 
lar refutations of Jewish-supported commu- 
nism. There are very few Jews in Sweden, 
but in 1930 the Communists in that country 
numbered 18,000. In Germany, where, in 
1930, there were 570,000 Jews, a Communist 
vote of 4,500,000 was registered. There are 
about a million Communists in France, 
where less than a quarter of a million of 
the inhabitants are Jews. In general, it is 
observed that in countries where commu- 
nism is fairly strong, the Jewish population 
is so small as to be almost negligible. Rus- 
sia excepted, Communists are numerically 
weakest where the Jewish population is com- 
paratively large. The facts tends very com- 
pletely to refute the assertion that Judaism 
and communism, rather than being natural 
bedfellows, are on poor speaking terms. 
Among scores of Jewish writers who have 
presented a powerful case against the com- 
munism of Karl Marx are Alexander Berk- 
man, Emma Goldman, and the English Jew, 
Prof. Harold J. Laski, whose work on com- 
munism expresses the whole truth of Ju- 
daism’s as well as Christianity’s aversion to- 
ward the modern debased form of commu- 
nistic teaching. On the other hand, it would 
be easy to compile a list of at least 60 non- 
Jewish writers, English, French, Russian, 
German, and American, who have propagated 
communistic ideas. 

It is folly not to recognize that the Jew 
has made unique contributions to the cul- 
ture of the world, or to suggest that as a 
unit in many nations he cannot continue as 
a useful and indispensable force. The Jew 
loves life, has clung to it in spite of pogrom 
and oppression, and in his limited sphere he 
has nurtured a fine democracy. His belief 
in God has remained fixed and irradicable 
and in the long torture of the dispersion he 
has clung to his faith in the Messiah who 
was to redeem his race. The shrinking hu- 
mility that has been associated with him is 
a mere defensive mask to hide his pride from 
those who would reduce him to impotency. 
The false humility must go, but the pride is 
a birthright that no man should snatch from 
the race that bore Christ and out of which 
the church was formed. 

In the centuries of their persecution, the 
Jews were forced from the universities and 
their contributions to science and progress 
were as a consequence meager. But in peri- 
ods of toleration, they have borne their full 
share of wealth to the storehouse of knowl- 
edge, and mankind is their debtor to no 
mean degree. 

Says the historian, W. E. H. Lecky: “They 
were the most skillful physicians and ablest 
financiers and among the most profound phi- 
losophers. While they were only second to 
the moderns in the cultivation of natural 
science, they were also the chief interpreters 
to Western Europe of Arabian learning.” 
Among European Jews whom posterity ac- 
claims we find such names as Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, the 
Herschels, Lord Reading, ambassador and 
viceroy, Sir George Jessel, Solicitor General 
of England in the first Gladstone adminis- 
tration; Baruch Spinoza and Joseph Israels, 
who came from Holland; Ehrlich, Wasser- 
mann, Heine, Mendelssohn, Offenbach, Ru- 
benstein, and Einstein, to mention but a few 
of Germany’s distinguished scientists, mu- 
sicians, and scholars; Henri Dunant, founder 
of the International Red Cross, who was born 
in Switzerland; Georg Brandes, of Denmark, 
renowned literary critic; Antokolsky, Men- 
deleef and David Lubin, founder of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
who came from Russia, 

The Jew stands high among the scientists 
and inventors in America. Two of the Amer- 
ican recipients of Nobel prizes were Jews, 
One is Dr. Karl Landsteiner, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. . The 


second is Albert Michelson, who has been 
described as the most distinguished of 
American physicists. Dr. Simon Flexner is 
internationally known for his work in the 
field of infantile paralysis. Others that come 
to mind are Dr. Bela Schick, now of New 
York, who discovered the diphtheria anti- 
toxin; Dr. Carl Koller, ophthalmic surgeon, 
who introduced cocaine as a local anesthet- 
ic; Dr. Milton Rosenau, director of the 
School of Public Health of Harvard Uni- 
versity, acclaimed for his work with anti- 
toxins and vaccines, and Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
former president of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, an outstanding specialist in the field of 
infant and child health. Noted chemists in- 
clude Julius Steiglitz, Moses Gomberg, and 
Fritz Huber. One of the greatest bridge 
engineers in the United States is Leon M. 
Moisseef, who designed the Manhattan Bridge 
and the Interstate Bridge connecting Phila- 
delphia with Camden, N. J, Emile Berliner, 
a German Jew, worked with Thomas A, Edi- 
son in perfecting the telephone transmitter, 
and has contributed to the perfection of the 
motion-picture projector. David Sarnoff, of 
the Radio Corporation of America, has par- 
ticipated actively in the field of radio inven- 
tion. Dr. Arthur Korn is the creator of a 
new device to transmit photographs by radio. 

In art, music, and literature the Jew has 
carved an enviable niche. The music and 
entertainment world have been especially 
enriched by his contribution. The faculties 
of our universities are liberally interspersed 
with Jews who are world-acknowledged au- 
thorities in the fields of economics and so- 
ciology. For his philanthropic enterprises 
the Jew merits our profound esteem. There 
is no community with a sizable Jewish popu- 
lation in which provision does not exist for 
the care of the aged, the orphan, or the sick. 

“If we could but have the eyes to see,” said 
Woodrow Wilson, “we should easily discover 
how very much besides religion we owe to the 
Jews.” From 1654 they have been coming to 
the country, in a steady trickle or in flood 
proportions, depending upon the changing 
conditions in Europe. Rich or poor, skilled 
or unskilled, they have added a loyal quota 
to the building of a new empire. They were 
the peddlers of colonial days, carrying their 
wares from farm to farm. Energetic and 
commercially gifted, the Ashkenazic Jews, 
who were Germans, differing from the more 
studious and cultured Sephardics, were the 
owners of stores in which the great depart- 
ment stores of today had their origin. When 
the American Revolution broke out there 
were less than 3,000 Jews in the country; in 
1850 there were 50,000; in 1880 about 750,- 
000. After 1880 came the great influx of East 
European Jews, fleeing from tyranny in Rus- 
sia, Poland, and Rumania. Fully 3,500,000 
of the Jews in the United States today are 
of east European descent or birth. To these 
are now being added the refugees fortunate 
enough to escape from the iron rule of Nazi 
Germany. 

The Jew, in America and elsewhere, has 
proved to be a good soldier, a useful and dis- 
tinguished citizen, with a record against 
which the slanders of anti-Semitism should 
not be permitted to prevail. He sets the 
modern world the problem, to quote Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, prominent Zionist leader, 
“of finding a place for him in its social struc- 
ture which shall enable him to live as a hu- 
man being without demanding that he cease 
to be a Jew.” To Christian Americans this 
is a challenge that must be met squarely and 
honestly. The position of the Jew must be 
independent of his economic, political, or re- 
ligious philosophy, and the Christian who 
does not recognize this claim is an anti- 
Semite, regardless of how kindly he may be 
or how many Jews he may claim among his 
friends. He is anti-Semitic if he allows the 
outpourings of demagogs, past and. present, 
from Cicero to Hitler, to influence him in 
his attitude toward the Jewish minority. If 
the Christian, in his social or business life, 
hears repeated any of the innumerable stale 
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scandals that have been hurled at the Jews, 
he favors anti-Semitism if he fails to offer a 
word of manly rebuttal. If he has respect 
for his own position, the Christian will not 
undermine it by a tacit acceptance of evil 
propagandizing, public or private. 

The Christian rule does not prescribe 
merely a passive acceptance of the divine 
tenets. It should govern the thought, word, 
and act of every waking hour. It should 
compel the rebuking of the slanderer as well 
as the condemnation of the murderer or the 
thief. It should provide the salve of charity 
for those who suffer or have burdens to bear. 
The Jew, so long as he remains an object of 
ridicule, discrimination, or hatred, has an 
urgent and valid claim upon his Christian 
fellows. “Glory, honor, and peace,” says St. 
Paul, “to every man that worketh good to the 
Jew first and also to the gentile. For there 
is no respecter of persons with God.” 

The love that Christ preached is the core 
of the most satisfying philosophy from which 
men have derived, or can ever hope to derive, 
comfort. The love of one’s neighbor can 
exist even where a natural dislike, based on 
lack of kinship or understanding or any 
other cause, prevails. We are not obliged to 
like the Jews. Many of us have a hearty 
dislike even of some of our coreligionists. 
Nevertheless, if we heed the commandment, 
treating others as we would have them treat 
us, our love is pure and spiritually ennobling. 
It means that we can be just even when the 
heart is cold. We can give sympathy and 
aid when the human impulse is to turn aside 
or close our ears. We can tend the sick even 
when their diseases are nauseating and re- 
pulsive to our offended senses. To like our 
neighbor is a commendable thing, a human 
trait to admire. But to love him, especially 
in the face of an implanted or spontaneous 
aversion, is perfection itself. There is not a 
Catholic in the world, warmed by such a 
love, to whom the message of anti-Semitism, 
is not a mockery and an insult. 


What Is Ahead in the Next 4 Years? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator of New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BrincEs] delivered at the an- 
nual dinner of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 24, 1953, an address 
which should be read by every Ameri- 
can interested in the future of our coun- 
try. His subject was What Is Ahead in 
the Next 4 Years? 

The audience of more than 2,000, rep- 
resenting a cross section of people from 
every county of the Commonwealth, was 
greatly impressed with this fine address, 
so eloquently delivered by a courageous 
American statesman. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have my remarks, introducing our dis- 
tinguished colleague, printed in the Ap- 
pendix at the end of the address. 

.There being no objection, the address 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be ‘printed in the Record, as follows: 
ADDRESS BY STYLES BRIDGES, or NEw HAMPSHIRE 
» You know, I am reminded of the story of a 
reception in the capital of a western State, 
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The reception was on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of a bust of the governor of that 
State. The bust had been unveiled and the 
governor was surrounded by the guberna- 
torial brass of the State that stood there 
greeting the reception line which passed 
through, and a beautiful young lady came 
up to him and said, “Governor, I want you to 
know I traveled 150 miles this morning in a 
station wagon, clear across this State, Just 
to see your bust unveiled.” 

He smiled and said, “Lady, I will gladly re- 
turn the compliment at any time.” 

So, now, I will gladly return the compli- 
ment. 

First I want to say in addressing the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of this meeting—the 
distinguished governor of this State and my 
two colleagues and the other distinguished 
guests here this evening—that it is a pleasure 
to be in this State and to speak to you on the 
occasion of this meeting. 

Senator Owlett, Colonel Brown, Governor 
Fine, Senator Martin, Senator Duff, and 
friends of Pennsylvania, I listened with a 
great deal of attention to your Governor’s 
story of Pennsylvania as she faces the future 
I listened attentively, too, to the remarks of 
Senator Martin. I just want to say that one 
of the reasons I am proud to come to Penn- 
sylvania is because of the type of repre- 
sentation which you of Pennsylvania have in 
the United States Senate. Pennsylvania has 
been represented by able men in the United 
States Senate from the days of the founding 
of this country, and all through American 
history there has been recorded the contri- 
butions of the men serving from this State, 
as their service has been interwoven with 
the history of our Nation. 

I am glad to see here Members of the con- 
gressional delegation, too, from Pennsyl- 
vania. I am glad to see the dean of that 
delegation, the very able Dick SIMPSON. 
[Applause.] 

LOOKING AHEAD 4 YEARS 


I have chosen as my subject tonight—and 
I am going to talk to you briefly and ex- 
temporaneously—“What Is Ahead in the 
Next 4 Years?” 

You know, an event occurred down in 
Washington, there, on January 20. I hap- 
pened to be the chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the House and Senate that 
had the arrangement of that inaugural. 
It was the first time on that platform that 
we ever saw three Presidents attending an 
inauguration—and when Dwight Eisenhower 
raised his right hand and took the oath of 
office as President of the United States he 
assumed the greatest responsibilities in my 
judgment that any man in the world in mod- 
ern times has assumed. 

What is ahead in the next 4 years? These 
are my opinions and my ideas, and I am re- 
sponsible to no man for them, nor do I speak 
for any man, but only as one Republican 
who has the privilege of serving our country 
in the United States Senate. But I base my 
statements upon facts and observations, and 
I believe the statements I make reflect an ac- 
curate picture of events to come. 

CREEPING SOCIALISM TO END 

First, I believe that the change of adminis- 
trations in Washington means in the next 4 
years that we will see the end of creeping 
socialism in this country. [Applause.] 

I have never been afraid of this country 
going socialistic by one great bound, but I 
have been afraid—and I think every 
thoughtful American should have been 
afraid—of the creeping inroads of socialism 
into some fields in our country, into so many 
fields in our country. 

Let me give you i- or 2 typical exam- 
ples, if I may. 

This country was made great by the open- 
ing up of the West. First it was the Mid- 
west and then the Prairie States, and then 
the Rocky Mountain States, and then the 
Far West on the coast of the Pacific. It was 


made great by the Homestead Act and the 
other land policies of this Government, 
where we gave to the citizens of this Nation 
land in the fertile areas of this country if 
they opened up that great area to production 
and to our eastern civilization. 

Do you know that in the last 15 years we 
have reversed that trend, and do you know 
that in the last 15 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has purchased from private owners over 
63 million acres of land? -More land, in area, 
than the entire area of the six New England 
States. In this we completely reversed the 
process of the first 150 years in this country. 


GROWTH OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


And do you know that in 1952—in every 
month of the year—19 million American 
citizens received some form of monthly pay- 
ment from the Federal Government? And 
do you know that some of them were heads 
of families and that meant a great many 
more than the 19 million receiving monthly 
payment from the Federal Government? It 
might have been a salary, a pension, or it 
might have been a farm subsidy or any one 
of a hundred different payments. 

Let me show you just how far big govern- 
ment had grown in this country. It is one 
of my favorite topics, I must say. 

In the days of our great-great-grand- 
fathers the Indians must have been quite a 
problem in this country, but in your day 
and mine we have about 300,000 Indians in 
the entire United States. Do you know that 
the basic Indian law in this country said 
that the Federal aid to Indians was for the 
purpose of making the Indians more self- 
sustaining? And do you know that on De- 
cember 31, 1952, we had 14,241 employees 
in the Indian Bureau in Washington—or 1 
employee in the Federal Indian Bureau in 
Washington for every 20 Indians in the 
United States? The ratio is getting rather 
low. 

PUBLIC OPERATION OF UTILITIES 


Now, let’s take another situation. Let’s 
take the way that we have been going into 
the public operation of utilities at Govern- 
ment expense. And I am not condemning 
all the operation of utilities by Government. 
There may be certain instances where it is 
practical, but I point out to you—and I take 
one of the best examples of the utility busi- 
ness in the United States today, the public 
power business and pick out the TVA, oper- 
ating in the South, which is a competitive 
section of Pennsylvania and a competitive 
section of my own New England. And 
hardly a month goes by but what we find 
people up in the area of New England solicit- 
ing business to some of that area in the 
South, offering them all sorts of induce- 
ments. And I know they do it in your own 
home State. 

We have, in the United States Govern- 
ment—that means you—we have an invest- 
ment in TVA today of $1,120,000,000. In 
1951, the last year for which I have the full 
figures—the 1952 figures are not out as yet— 
it had a gross revenue of $70 million. It had 
a net revenue of $25,800,000. Now it pays no 
tax, but as a result of taking up so much 
property from taxpayers they do pay in some 
communities what is called a tax equiva- 
lent—and pay $2,244,000 in tax equivalent, 
or, that is, 3449 percent of the gross revenue. 

The average private utility in this country 
that pays taxes and helps support the Gov- 
ernment of this country pays an average for 
the Nation of approximately 24 percent of its 
gross revenue in taxes. I point out to you 
today that in the one hand you are helping 
finance Government expansion of power, 
supplying the competitive needs in certain 
other sections of the country, and they pay 
only slightly over 3 percent of their gross in 
tax equivalents, while the private utilities 
from which you buy your power to manu- 
facture here in Pennsylvania and elsewhere 


are paying on the average 24 percent of that 
gross. 
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GOVERNMENT BY LABELS 


Now I think that trend is over, and while 
it will take a long time to correct some of 
these things, I think the trend is in the 
other direction. Too, I think we will see an 
end of government by labels: 

By that I mean what we have here in the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal and all kinds 
of “deals” that have been sort of run over 
by the alphabet in the last few years. But 
the American people today I believe have 
become conscious of the fact that in order 
to determine the worth of an article they 
must look beyond or below or beneath the 
label. They must look at the contents of 
the package, and I think that is exactly what 
they are starting to do. 

And then, thirdly, I believe it means the 
establishment of a sound fiscal policy. 

You know that when a baby is born today 
into the world, from the time it draws its 
first breath of life it has a mortgage of $1,743 
around its neck as contrasted with 25 years 
ago when it had a mortgage of about $140. 

In early January I sat in the Capitol of 
the United States and I heard the former 
President of the United States come before 
the joint session of the Congress and sub- 
mit among other things a budget of $78,600,- 
000,000 as his budget of expenditures for the 
coming year. 

And do you know that the same day he 
made that recommendation the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense or the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense made a statement, which I 
quote, saying that the President was $2,500,- 
000,000 low, and that the real budget for 
expenditures which he should have sub- 
mitted was $81,100,000,000? 

TRUMAN BUDGETS LINGER 

Now, let me point out to you what a job 
the new administration has in fiscal policy, 
and I hope you will remember this—if you 
don't remember all about my speech at least 
try to remember this, because it shows the 
problem that we face: 

In the first 6 months of this year of 1953, 
we are operating under the old Truman 
budget. We have nothing to do with—that 
is, the new administration has nothing to do 
with that budget. That is the year ending 
June 30, 1953. The next fiscal year. ending 
June of 1954 will be a Truman-prepared 
budget, a Truman-recommended budget— 
but it will have, of course, subsequent rec- 
ommendations of the President of the United 
States, the new President, and the paring 
of Congress. So it won't be until the fiscal 
year ending June 1955 when President Eisen- 
hower can submit his one complete budget 
to the Congress and the Congress will have 
an opportunity to pass on an Eisenhower- 
submitted budget. 

So you see that these people who expect 
miracles in fiscal adjustments must realize 
the problem that we have. 

Now I want to give you one other prob- 
lem, because I want you to remember it. 
We have what we call—in other words, we 
balance revenue against expenditures—not 
against appropriations. Appropriations and 
expenditures are two different things. 

Now, we inherit from the Truman admin=- 
istration carryovers of over $80 billion. Now, 
in other words, it is conceivable—not prob- 
able, but it is conceivable—that you could 
fail to appropriate one single cent for this 
year, and yet your carryovers from the Tru- 
man administration would be so great that 
you couldn’t balance your budget. And as 
I say, they could run to $80 billion. It is not 
probable, but they could run that in amount, 

In other words it is the same thing as a 
woman running a charge account at a store— 
sometime she has to pay the bill, or you do. 
So now we are faced with the problem of 
paying a Truman charge account of some- 
thing over $80 billion from revenue taken 
in in the next few years. That is something 
else we should remember. 
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YOU CAN CUT EXPENDITURES 


I am not saying, nor do I imply, that 
most of those expenditures, or a great deal 
of those, were not justified for worthwhile 
things. I am pointing out to you the actual 
fiscal situation and I point out to you, too, 
that many of them were not justified. 

Now, some people—and I hear it told to 
me every day, and the mail on it is ter- 
rific—that you can’t cut Federal expendi- 
tures today; that you really can’t get into 
it. That is the bunk, and I'll tell you why. 

Let me give you a good example, It is 
an extreme example, to be sure, but it is 
a true example: 

Last year, in considering the budget of 
the United States—that 1,600-page budget 
book—I looked into an item that seemed 
to me a bit suspicious and so we called the 
people in and we started to examine it. We 
found there—and get this—we found there 
an appropriation called for the NRA. Now 
just remember this—appropriations in 1953 
for the NRA, and the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States 17 years ago. And yet 
that was still carried. 


SACRED COW TALK BUNK 


Adequate defense of this country is one 
of the great and essential things. With that 
I agree. But when people say that defense 
expenditures are a sacred cow and can’t be 
reduced, I say that is also bunk, because 
they can, 

Let me give you just one example of how 
I-mean that: 

Out of every 100,000 mèn and women in 
the armed services today we get approxi- 
mately 28,000 fighting men. In other words, 
in order to produce 28,000 fighting, front-line 
troops we have to have in the armed services 
100,000 men, Or, to put it another way, we 
have 72,000 men and women backing up the 
28,000 fighting men. They are the service 
troops of various kinds. / 

Now, as to Russia—let’s take our menace 
in the world and look at their situation: 

Out of every 100,000 men in the armed 
services, according to the best estimates we 
can get, Russia has 82,000 fighting front- 
line troops, supported by 18,000 service troops. 
Exactly the reverse of what we find in our 
Army. I don’t say we should get on the 
basis of Russia, but I do say the ratio of 
front-line fighting troops per hundred thou- 
sand can be greatly corrected here in our 
own country. 


NEW TYPE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, the essence of good government is 
to foresee the future, andone of the things 
that I have observed in the past few years is 
the failure to see what is coming. And I 
think that one of the changes that we will 
see is the adoption of a different type of a 
foreign policy than the foreign policy that 
we have been following. 

. What do we want in foreign policy? 

In & foregin policy I think what the Re- 
publicans want is a very simple thing. One, 
we want a foreign policy that we Americans 
can understand. 

I can’t understand it, and I don’t believe 
you can—the one we follow—and I have 
talked to some of the people who have ad- 
ministered it, and I don’t believe even they 
can understand it. 

Second, we want a foreign policy that our 
friends can understand, and they don't 
understand it now. 

Third, and most important, we want a 
foreign policy that our enemies can under- 
stand, and we haven’t got that today. 
[Applause.] 

Our foreign policy, in my judgment, should 
have as its objective, first, the security of 
the United States, and, secondly, a peace 
and freedom for the people of the countries 
of the world—and the roadblock to that, of 
course, is just one thing: Soviet Russia today; 
a tentacles spread out all over the 
world. > 


TREAT REDS AS THEY TREAT US 


Now, in connection with the foreign policy 
of this country, what are some of the things 
we should consider about it? 

One, I think it will establish a greater 
equalization with our foreign relations and 
our relationships with the Soviet and with 
the satellite countries. Let me give you a 
small example: 

The last year for which I have seen com- 
plete figures, we admitted to this country 88 
Russians or Communists, to every American 
admitted to Russia. Now, 88 to 1 is sort of 
a lopsided exchange. Now I would treat the 
Russians just the same as they treat us, and 
I would treat the Communists in the satel- 
lite countries just the same as they treat us. 

If they don’t allow our diplomats fap- 
plause} to go beyond 5 miles of the Embassy 
in a particular city, I wouldn’t allow the 
foreign: diplomats in our country to go be- 
yond a 5-mile radius of their Embassy in 
Washington. [Applause.] I would apply the 
same, identical principles—and that is some- 
thing that the Russians can understand. 
And it certainly can’t be considered un- 
friendly or unfair if we treat them just the 
same way. 


SECRET PACTS TO BE REPUDIATED 


And I think that we are going to see a 
change in the next 4 years in that we are 
going to repudiate the secret agreements of 


Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, and others. 


You know, the Atlantic Charter had a 
phrase which said, “Sovereign rights and self- 
government shall be restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

But in the secret meetings at Yalta they 
added something to that Atlantic Charter 
phrase. That phrase was changed at Yalta 
by adding “by aggressor nations”, so that 
everything that was done by an aggressor 
nation, such as Germany, Japan, or Italy 


was included, but in one body blow it ex-_ 


cluded Russia, which was not an aggressor 


' nation. 


You know some of the things that took 
place at Yalta—those islands that we took 
away from our enemies and then gave to 
Russia in a secret deal with Russia. They 
have built up one of the greatest air bases in 
the world there, which is a threat to our 
west coast and to Alaska and all of our 
possessions. 

And you know it was at Yalta that the 
Morgenthau plan was approved, and slave 
labor was approved, and American soldiers 
allowed to enforce the order at that time. 

You know it was at Yalta that the Russians 
were given 3 votes in the United Nations 
Assembly as against 1 vote for our country. 
And it was Alger Hiss who sat at the right 
hand of the President of the United States 
when all that was going on. 


HELP THOSE WHO HELP SELVES 


I believe you will see this country start un- 
raveling some of the things that were done 
with relation to foreign aid. You know some 
of the things that have been going on. And 
now I want to tell you my position on that. 

I have been a supporter of mutual aid, of 
economic aid, under the Marshall plan, to the 
various countries of Europe. I have been 
& supporter of military coperation to our 
allies. I am still for that type of coopera- 
tion, but I believe we have got to tighten 
our belts, and I think we have got to say 
to these countries, “We are ready to go on 
with this program but we are going to help 
those mainly who are willing to help them- 
selves.” [Applause.} 

Now I want to tell you a little story of a 
very distinguished college president in my 
State, a former president, that is, Martin 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth College. 

After the conclusion of World War II and 
after the Navy had been operating those 
Jap-mandated islands of the Pacific for a 
long time, a number of Americans in our 
country, led by Henry Wallace ‘and others, 
decided that the Navy wasn’t doing a good 
job in administering to those islands. So 
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they sent a Commission of five outstanding 
men in this country to see what kind of a 
job the Navy had been doing. 

NATIVES KNOW A GOOD THING 

And this is the story that Hopkins put in 
his report: 

He said, "We traveled some 26,000 miles on 
that trip and we visited all of the islands. 
Finally we came to a little island near the 
island of Samoa where we stagec our meet- 
ing. There were about 200 natives in at- 
tendance and through an interpreter I told 
them we were there representing the United 
States Government, to see whether they 
thought the United States Navy had been 
doing a god job for them in governing the 
island.” 

He said that the chief tribesman asked per- 
mission to take his fellow tribesmen out in 
the sand and confer with them for a few 
minutes. They gave them that permission. 

. They went out and squatted in the sun- 
shine on the sand and babbled for a few min- 
utes and then came back and the chief 
tribesman got up and said to Mr. Hopkins: 
“First, the United States Navy has been very 
good to us. They have cared for our chil- 
dren when they have been ill. The United 
States Navy has been very good to us; they 
have cared for our aged when they have been 
sick and ailing. The United States Navy has 
been very good to us; it has built roads over 
our mountains. The United States Navy has 
been very good to us; it has built trails 
through our jungles. The United States Navy 
has been very good to us in every way, but 
if the United States of America has anything 
better to offer for nothing, we will take it.” 


ALL EYES TURN TOWARD US 


Now what I want to point out to you is that 
all over the world eyes are turning to our 
country—some with hope, some with hatred, 
some with envy, and some with greed. ` But 
we are a country limited in resources and we) 
have got to.conserve those resources and use 
them effectively and in a way whereby we 
can get the greatest out of world cooperation. 

And I hold here in my hand an article from 
a foreign newspaper about a foreign minis- 
ter, a finance minister who has just taken 
over. He made an investigation or survey of 
how the economic aid had been used in his 
particular country—and we are having this 
story checked in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at the present time. And I read: 

He said, “I am sorry to say that the Ameri- 
can aid has been utilized for the purchase of 
things like saxophones, popcorn machines, 
playing cards, permanent waving gadgets, 
combs, imitation jewelry, and various de- 
vices, * * © "étc. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to support for- 
eign aid, but I don’t believe we are going 
to improve the economic situation in a par- 
ticular country or a military situation in a 
particular country, and are to provide for the 
security of the United States of America— 
which, after all must be the basis of any 
foreign-aid program—by buying popcorn 
machines for any other nation. That is 
where I draw the line. 

It seems sometimes that we have Just been 
building up and spreading out a bureaucracy 
abroad which is hard to understand. 

For instance, I have in my hand the latest 
figures which we have developed showing 
that in 1940 we had 7,116 civilian employees 
abroad. We had 91,224 civilian employees 
employed abroad at the end of 1952. So we 
are moving fast in that direction. 

REALISTIC APPROACH TO U. N. 

Now I think, friends, that the change will 
mean that for instance Red China will never 
be seated in the United Nations. And I think 
it means there will be a more realistic ap- 
proach to the United Nations. A recogni- 
tion that the United Nations is the hope or 
one of the hopes of a free world, but that 
it has certain fundamental effects and cer- 
tain fundamental operational weaknesses— 
and that there will be an effort in the next 
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4 years to correct those and to bring about 
the necessary changes. 

I think it will mean in the next 4 years 
we will see emphasized that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the highest docu- 
ment outside of the Bible which we have to 
refer to. I believe it means for instance 
that our program domestically, here at home, 
our spending programs, that we will find 
them to be more of a constructive nature. 
I mean that we will be spending for hospitals 
and in fields like that. The expenditures 
will be for good roads, perhaps military high- 
ways, providing adequate means for our 
transportation systems, which are so vital 
to our country. 


POSITIVE STEP IN KOREAN WAR 


Now I would like to talk to you just a bit 
about what I think in relation to—or what 
the change in the next 4 years will mean 
in Korea, because I think that is a subject 
that is close to every person’s heart. I know 
it is to mine. 

We have seen first the President of the 
United States take the first positive step in 
the last 2 years in the Korean effort, in which 
he ordered the removal of the United States 
Fleet from patrolling the straits between 
Nationalist China on Formosa and Commu- 
nist China on the mainland. 

That was a positive step and already we 
have seen some advantage. Already one of 
the reports has it that one of the Communist 
armies which was moving up to reinforce the 
Communist armies in Korea has been brought 
down to the coast of China to protect the 
coastline of China. 

I am not speaking for the administration 
in Washington and I have no idea what they 
are going to do. I want it to be perfectly 
clear that I am speaking for myself alone. 


WHEN COMMUNISTS STRUCK 


I want to tell you just a bit about my own 
id:a about Korea, I want to tell you first 
just a bit about the confusion of getting 
into Korea, I want you to come with me for 
a moment to the Appropriations Committee 
room of the United States Senate on a day 
in June—June 26, 1950—the day after the 
North Korean Communists hit the South 
Korean Nationalist troops and crossed the 
38th parallel. 

At 9:30 in the morning, before anybody 
had a chance to rearrange their schedule, 
the Appropriations Committee of the United 
States Senate called the Secretary of De- 
fense, Louis Johnson, and Secretary of State 
Acheson before that committee. We turned 
to the Secretary of State and said, “Was this 
a surprise attack?” We said, “Mr. Secretary, 
was the attack without any warning?” The 
answer given was “Yes.” 

That was at 2:30 in the morning, following 
the attack. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon we 
called in a great American admiral to our 
appropriations room. It was Admiral Hillen- 
koetter, then head of Centralized Intelligence, 
which, for those who don’t know it, is the 
combination of our intelligence services and 
which we created after World War II, which 
is doing a very good job today. And we 
said, “Admiral, was this a surprise attack?” 
He answered, “No.” Then we asked, “Was the 
attack without any warning whatsoever?” 
He answered, “No.” 

We said, “We have heard -the exact oppo- 
site from the Secretary of State; we would 
lik2 you to explain what you mean by saying 
‘No’ to both questions.” 

He said, “I have submitted reports almost 
daily, certainly weekly, wherein from last 
February on I have been warning of a prob- 
able attack.” 

REPORTS SENT TO PRESIDENT 

-We then asked, “Do you have copies of your 
report?” He said, “I have the reports.” He 
produced them. We examined them. He 
went on to say, “As late as June 20, 5 days 
before the attack, I warned of the assembling 
of a large number. of. Communist troops, 
several divisions.more than we saw before, 


and the assembling of large numbers of Rus- 
sian-made tanks and a large squadron of 
Russian jet fighters and the movement of the 
civilians back 3 kilometers from the 38th 
paraliel line.” 

We said, “Admiral, to whom did you send 
the reports?” He answered, “To the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” He told us he 
had also sent them to the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the National 
Security Council. 

Well, that’s the story of what the Members 
of the United States Senate were faced with 
when it came to making any decisions for 
the future. And let me follow another step 
on this: 

A short time afterward that distinguished 
admiral of the United States Navy was re- 
moved as head of Centralized Intelligence 
and sent to the Pacific Ocean. A short time 
after that he was brought back to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard where, as far as I know, or 
at least a month or two ago, he was there, 
I presume guarding oil tanks and supplies of 
coal or something of importance. That is 
the punishment that a great American, a 
great American admiral, got for telling the 
Congress of the United States the truth. 
And as I say, that is what the Congress of 
the United States has been up against in 
getting the facts, in order to make decisions. 

NAVAL BLOCKADE OF CHINA 

What would I do in Korea? I would go a 
step farther with what has already been done. 
What do I mean by that? I would effect 
immediately a naval blockade upon the coast 
of China, [Applause.] I would stop the 
sending of hundreds of thousands of tons of 
war supplies and equipment through to the 
Chinese Communists to be used to kill Amer- 
ican boys—and some of them coming from 
our own so-called allies. 

I would tell the American people the truth 
about the phony truce negotiations, In 
World War I it took 2 days to work out an 
armistice with Germany. In World War II 
it took just 2 days to work out a truce nego- 
tiation with Germany, and it took less than 
3 days with Japan, and the truce negotia- 
tions in Korea have now proceeded for over 
a year and a half. 

What has happened during that period, 
while at the time they have been killing 
American boys? They have been establishing 
themselves, sewed themselves in tunnels, in 
some cases 35 feet deep. That is one of the 
reasons why artillery and aerial bombing 
fails to do the damage it could ordinarily be 
expected to do. 

Then, too, I would like to make fuller use 
of our anti-Communist allies in the Pacific, 
and I would start in with the South Koreans. 
I talked with the Foreign Minister of South 
Korea not over 3 weeks ago. He told me, 
“We have available a manpower of at least 
400,000 more men, young men, who are anx- 
ious to get into the service if we had the 
means of equipping them and arming them.” 

USING MORE SOUTH KOREANS 

Now, let me tell you what that means 
practically, 

Do you know that you. can enlist, clothe, 
feed, train, and do everything up to arming 
and equipping 28 South Koreans for the cost 
of enlisting, feeding, training, clothing, and 
landing on the shores of Korea 1 American 
GI? 

Now, that’s a rather extreme situation, but 
it illustrates how I mean that we could cut 
down military expense. I believe that if you 
have allies, and they want to fight, then we 
should maintain a positive policy of en- 
couraging them, rather than take a negative 
position as has been the case so far for so 
much of the time. 

We are gradually bringing in more South 
Koreans, more South Korean divisions, but 
we have not stepped up the program nearly 
as much as we should. We have 450,000 
Americans in the Korean war today. Some 
of them-are in the pipeline, coming and go- 
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ing; but we have almost a half million men 
in the Korean situation. 

So I think one of the things we should do 
is to take steps. If there is going to be a 
long-drawn-out affair, to replace American 
troops on the ground insofar as is possible, 
and I think we could do it with some of our 
non-Communist allies in the Pacific, and 
particularly with a greater use of South 
Koreans. 


AIR PURSUIT INTO MANCHURIA 

Then I would start allowing American 
planes to follow in hot pursuit into the Man- 
churian territory, or wherever they 
should go. They say, “That’s running a 
risk.” They say that some of these things 
may cause the Russians to get mad at us, 
To my mind, that is pure, unadulterated 
bunk, 

I believe this; you can’t convince me oth- 
erwise, and I will be very surprised if I am 
wrong, and I will come and publicly apolo- 
gize to you all if some little incident in Man- 
churia results in bringing us into a full- 
scale war. 

When the Russians get ready to go to war 
with us they will do it and strike us over- 
night, without warning, but not over a little 
incident in Manchuria. 

I think that means the adoption of a more 
realistic security program for us here at 
home. 

By that I mean, it means the adoption of 
a program that will make greater use of the 
information which we have about the bad 
security risks in our country today. It will 
establish, I think—that is, this new admin- 
istration, I think, will establish the policy 
that employment by the United States Goy- 
ernment is not a right but it is a privilege, 
and that when there is reasonable doubt 
about an individual who is so employed 
that that doubt will be resolved in favor of 
our country, not the individual. 


TEST OF A BAD SECURITY RISK 


It is a very difficult thing to determine who 
is a Communist and who is not a Communist, 
or who is a fellow traveler and who is not, 
But I am talking about bad security risks, 
and I am glad we are going to approach it on 
a different basis from what we did in the 
past, 

We are not going to approach it, in other 
words, by saying, “This man is a Communist” 
or “This man is not a Communist,” but we 
are going to say, “He is a bad security risk; 
he is a bad security risk because he is this 
or that.” Maybe he is an alcoholic, or he 
might be a blabbermouth or a homosexual, 
or a fellow traveler or a Communist, but it is 
all-inclusive. 

And I think that if we take a positive 
stand and use the test that the right to work 
for the Federal Government is a privilege, not 
a right, and use the test of a security risk 
rather than trying to prove communism or 
noncommunism, we will be proceeding in the 
right direction, 

Now, in closing, let me say this: t 

You know we face probably the most dif- 
cult period perhaps in our Nation’s history 
in the days and period immediately ahead. 
We have got to operate on an affirmative 
basis; we have got to follow responsible lead- 
ership; we have gos to have faith in the lead- 
ership; and the American people will, I think, 
have that faith if they are told the truth, as 
Senator Martin has said, 

We have in this country, and have had ever 
since the war period, approximately 31,000 
people engaged in publicity and propaganda 
work for the American Government. Now, 
I don’t believe we need 31,000 people engaged 
in publicity or propaganda work for the Fed- 
eral Government because it is a very simple 
thing to tell the truth, and -you don't need 
31,000 people employed in the various .depart- 
ments of a government to twist and turn 
the truth in order to get the facts to the 
American people, ; 
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Just remember this: That we here in our 
own country are the last hard core of freedom 
in the world; that if some other countries, 
for instance, Venezuela or Peru, get in trou- 
ble, they might turn to Brazil, and if Bel- 
gium or Holland get in trouble, they might 
turn to England or France. If England or 
France get in trouble, they may, in turn, look 
to us. But if we get in trouble, there is no 
other great free nation in the world that we 
can turn to, 

Therefore, it is our job to set ourselves up 
in such a way in this country that we will 
not only be protecting ourselves, but pro- 
tecting ourselves for not only our own selyes 
but also for the free world—because we are 
the only place that the free world can turn 
to. Are we doing our job enough? 


PUTTING HOUSE IN ORDER 


Just for a moment please follow these 
figures with me. 

We have about 6 to 7 percent of the area 
and about 6 to 7 percent of the population 
of this world. We have about 9 percent of 
the natural resources of the world. 

We have a greater national debt today, a 
debt of $267 billions—than all of the rest 
of the countries on the face of the globe 
combined. 

-And one other very serious thought, that 
is, we are paying taxes today—and our tax 
income next year or this fiscal year will be 
approximately $69 billions. Now, $69 bil- 
lions is a lot of money and we are all 
anxious to see tax reduction—and think that 
we are going to see tax reduction in the 
next 4 years—but I think our first respon- 
sibility is to put our fiscal house in order 
and balance our budgets. I think that comes 
first, followed by tax reduction. And I think 
we can get both if we have the will and the 
desire to work for them. 

The point I am going to make on taxes 

now is to show we have reached the satura- 
tion point, 
. The $69 billions which we will collect 
from the American people this year is a 
greater amount of taxes than every other na- 
tion on the face of the globe will collect 
from its citizens. In other words, we are 
collecting from the American people a great- 
er amount of taxes than all other nations 
von the face of the globe, combined, are col- 
lecting from their citizens. 


CARRYING BURDENS OF WORLD 


Now, with the greatest national debt in 
the world and the greatest tax burden on 
our people in the world, and with us here in 
this country with only a small fraction of 
the world’s area and population, we are 
‘carrying on our shoulders the burdens, or 
part of the burdens of a good deal of the 
rest of the world. 

Now that has to do with our foreign policy, 
and in turn our foreign policy has to do 
with the domestic policy—it has to do with 
farm prices; it has to do with inflation, it 
has to do with expenditures; and it has to do 
‘with taxing—so that you cannot consider the 
one unless you consider the other. 

Therefore, I think that we should approach 
this problem with our eyes open, realizing 
the facts of life. And the facts of life, as 
‘you look ahead into the future, are pretty 
grim, It is a grim outlook, but if ‘we can 
meet the issue—and we have, today—I think 
leadership in key positions of this country 
is going to give to the Nation the type of 
sound key-leadership that is so necessary 
in the period through which we are passing. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR DECISIONS 

And remember this, you are not going to 
make or break this country in the free world 
15 or 20 years from today. The decisions 
that are going to make or break this coun- 
try are going to be made in the months or the 
years immediately ahead. 

..To meet that issue we need men like you, 
who represent the great manufacturing in- 


dustries of this State, who will reach out 
into every city and town of Pennsylvania, 
probably. And as you go back to your homes, 
your several communities and meet with 
your fellow citizens it is up to you to help 
the people realize the problems that we face. 
That you cannot accomplish overnight, of 
course—but if we have faith in our leaders 
it is up to us to have tolerance and to have 
patience and to give them the Kind of co- 
operation and the kind of backing so neces- 
sary if we are to keep the ship of state and 
this country of ours right-side up, and pro- 
ceed on, to keep America in the historic 
place which she deserves, in the procession 
of nations. 
Thank you. 
[The audience arose and applauded.) 
REMARKS OF SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, INTRODUCING SENATOR 
STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION IN THE BELLE- 
VUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, TUES- 
DAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, 1953 


I deeply appreciate the honor and the priv- 
ilege of presenting to this distinguished as- 
sembly a great American statesman whose 
brilliant leadership inspires confidence in 
the future of our Republic. 

Tonight we are to hear from a courageous 
fighter for a sound, strong, solvent Amer- 
ica—a man who has never wavered in sup- 
port of the ideals upon which our Nation was 
established and which must be preserved if 
we are to remain a free Nation of free people. 

Since 1936, through the long and confused 
years of the so-called New Deal and Fair 
Deal, he has been a tower of strength in the 
United States Senate. 

He exerted all the power at his command 
in opposition to those fantastic experiments 
in government that were aimed at central- 
izing all power and authority in the giant 
Washington bureaucracy. 

He has been and is today one of the strong- 
est advocates of economy in government, a 
balanced budget, and sound fiscal policies. 

Like Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican 
President oi the United States, our guest 
this evening has been guided by complete 
faith in the ability of the American people 
to govern themselves. 

He believes, as did the Founding Pathers, 
that “we, the people” are the Government. 

He adheres to the sound philosophy that 
all powers properly exercised by the Federal 
Government are grants from the people, 
specifically enumerated in the Constitution 
of the Jnited States. 

The survival of free government in the 
United States and in the world depends 
upon the maintenance of that principle. 

Dictatorship, tyranny, and oppression have 
always resulted whenever the ideals of indi- 
vidual freedom have been abandoned or 
destroyed. 

Personally, I have always been firm in the 
belief that the common sense and good judg- 
ment of the American people will save our 
country, . provided they know the truth. 

I believe it is the duty of those in public 
places to report the facts to the people and 
to stand for sound governmental action, no 
matter whether it is popular or not. 

For two decades we have had a paternal- 
istic Government. Politicians seeking to 
perpetuate themselves in power have offered 
a philosophy that the Government owed 
things to the people. 

What has been the result? 

You know the answer. You know how 
the cost of Government has been increased 
year after year under continuous pressure 
for new and expanded functions and serv- 
ices in which the Government does not 
belong. 

You have carried the heavy burden of ex- 
cessive taxation and have been exposed to 
the dangers of deficit financing at all three 
levels of government, local, State and Fed- 
eral, 
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You have been called upon to support an 
army of payrollers, costing billions of dollars 
far beyond the real needs of government. 

All of these developments of unrestrained 
spending and expanding powers of govern- 
ment should recall a warning that was 
sounded three-quarters of a century ago. 

The speaker was Senator Benjamin Hill, of 
Georgia. On March 27, 1878, he rose in the 
United States Senate and made a speech 
from which I quote briefly: 

“There i. a corporation we may all dread. 
That corporation is the Federal Government. 
From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety if it is allowed to go 
beyond the bounds, the well-defined limits 
of its power.” 

He continued and again I quote: 

“I dread nothing so much as the exercise 
of ungranted and doubtful powers of this 
Government. It is, in my opinion, the dan- 
ger of dangers to the future of this country. 
Let us be sure we keep it always within its 
limits.” 

The warning of Senator Hill has been be- 
fore us for 75 years. 

It is up to all of us to cut down the size 
and the cost of government., - It cannot be 
done alone by those whom we elect to public 
office. They must have your help. 

A program for the good of the whole Na- 
tion is to cut down expenditures at all levels 
of government, 

We must have balanced budgets. 

Taxes should be reduced as an incentive 
to expanded business and to advance the 
well-being of every citizen who works for 
a living. 

In addition taxes were reduced, principally 
for those in the lower-income brackets, and 
the National debt was cut. 

.Today, while a comparatively young man 
of 54, our speaker at this meeting is one 
of the most influential Members of the 
United States Congress. 

He is the senior Republican Senator in 
point of service. 

He is chairman of the powerful Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

He helps build the Nation’s military 
strength as the ranking majority member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

He is a member of the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the so-called Foreign 
Aid Subcommittee of the Committee on AD- 
propriations. He is also a member of the 
Republican policy committee. 

When the present 83d Congress was organ- 
ized he was chosen President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the youngest man to hold that 
important office since 1891. 

Because of his leadership in the Senate 
he has been named as one of the so-called 
Big Four to confer weekly at the White 
House with President Eisenhower to chart 
the course of the new administration. 

My fellow Americans, with extreme pleas- 
ure and sincere pride I present a great 
American, the distinguished senior Senator 
from the State of New Hampshire, STYLES 
BRIDGES. 


One Hundred and Third Anniversary of 
Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


`” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday; March 11, 1953 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a statement 
which I made on March 7, the 103d an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, or ILLI- 
NOIS, ON THE 103D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH or THOMAS G. MASARYK 


The name of Thomas G. Masaryk, founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, has heroic 
meaning not only to the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple whom he served, but to men throughout 
the world who love liberty and strive for 
the democracy in which he believed. 

Thomas Masaryk was a scholar and legis- 
lator who conceived the idea of an independ- 
ent Czechoslovak Republic and devoted his 
energies and talents to the attainment of 
this aspiration. At the outbreak of World 
War I, he went into self-imposed exile for 4 
years, traveling over most of the world in an 
effort to gain approval and support for the 
Czech cause. We Americans are proud that 
an American President, Woodrow Wilson, was 
one of the first world leaders to back 
Masaryk’s hopes for his country. In 1918 
the Czech National Council was recognized 
as the provisional government of Czecho- 
slovakia, and in the same year Thomas 
Masaryk returned to Prague to be elected 
president of the new Republic. 

To this outstanding patriot belongs much 
of the credit for the great democratic repub- 
lic established in Czechoslovakia in 1918, and 
which he headed as Liberator-President for 
nearly 20 years. He was a statesman and 
humanitarian who will never be forgotten 
by the people to whom he devoted his life. 
Nor will we of other nations forget the fine 
example of national leadership which he 
set. Although the institutions of freedom 
which he helped to establish in Czecho- 
slovakia have been cruelly abrogated under 
the Soviet Union’s ruthless occupation of 
that country, we have firm faith that Czecho- 
slovak democrats now suffering under Com- 
munist domination, are given hope and in- 
spiration by the memory of Thomas Masaryk. 

In honoring Thomas Masaryk today, we 
join with his countrymen and his admirers 
throughout the world in rededicating our- 
selves to that time when Czechoslovakia 
will again be free, and when patriots and 
democrats, such as Thomas Masaryk, will 
again be free to lead her. 


Treaties and Domestic Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Need of New Amendment,” 
which appeared on February 28, 1953, in 
the Tablet, a religious paper published 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

NEZED oF New AMENDMENT 

Last month the distinguished lawyer and 
dean emeritus of the law school of Notre 
Dame University made a speech at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Home 
Builders in Chicago warning the United 
States of its peril of being dominated and 
controlled by Communists and Socialists 
through entrance into treaty commitments 
under the United Nations. He asserted that 
the Communist strategy was to capture 
America from within, and that the means 
of doing so lay in treaty law. 


“Through the negotiation of treaties, which 
unfortunately become the supreme law of the 
land as soon as they are ratified by the Sen- 
ate,” said Dean Manion, “the Constitution 
of the United States is being repealed and 
the private, personal concerns of the once- 
free American citizen are being turned over 
to international authorities dominated and 
controlled by Socialists and Communists.” 

The speaker referred to the Supreme Court 
decision in the test of the constitutionality 
of Mr. Truman’s seizure of the steel industry 
to show how close the danger has approached. 
Mr, Manion stated in that case Chief Justice 
Vinson and two of his associates, Justices 
Reed and Minton, held that the ratification 
of the United Nations’ Charter by the Senate 
had given the President power to seize private 
property, the Constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. No such authority had 
been granted Mr. Truman under any law, 
and the fifth amendment affirmatively denied 
the possibility of such authority. 

The argument set forth by the Chief Jus- 
tices was that when the U. N. Charter was 
adopted, the United States thereby accepted 
“in full measure its responsibility in the 
world community” and an obligation “for 
the suppression of acts of aggression.” Mr. 
Vinson then related these asserted obliga- 
tions to the war in Korea, American partici- 
pation in which by Executive order was jus- 
tified on the ground that U. N. had called 
upon its members “to render every assist- 
ance” to repel aggression there. 

Mr. Manion adds that the contention of 
the Chief Justice was that this was all the 
authority the President required to take any 
action to render assistance, including the 
seizure of private property. The strike in the 
steel industry was held to be impeding the 
extension of assistance in Korea; so, the 
President was acting in fulfillment of his 
obligations under treaty to U. N. in taking 
over the steel industry in order that pro- 
duction might be resumed. “Our treaties,” 
said Mr. Vinson, “represent not merely legal 
obligations but show Congressional recog- 
nition that mutual security for the free world 
is the best security against the threat of 
aggression on a global scale.” 

Mr. Manion is on excellent ground in urg- 
ing the need of a constitutional amendment 
which puts all future treaties forever under 
and subordinate to the Constitution, rather 
than allowing them, as now, to assert supe- 
riority to the Constitution. Pending such 
action, he suggests a moratorium on all new 
treaties and a joint resolution suspending all 
previously ratified treaties where they con- 
flict with the constitutional rights of any 
American citizen or invade the reserved con- 
stitutional powers of any individual State 
of the Union. 

Some weeks ago we recorded that Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio, had reintroduced the joint 
resolution for the limitation of the treaty 
power and forbidding the substitution of 
Executive agreements in lieu of treaties. 
This resolution won the support of about 60 
Senators last year. We hope that Congress 
will approve this amendment, that it will 
be submitted to the States for action, in 
order to protect the Republic from betrayal 
by treaty. 


Cheap Politics Indeed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
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which was published in the Sacramento 
Bee of February 28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHEAP POLITICS INDEED 

Twenty-five representatives and nine sen= 
ators in the Oregon Legislature have intro- 
duced a bill which would prevent a person 
elected to office on one party ticket from 
seeking reelection as a candidate of another. 

The measure obviously is designed to pre- 
vent United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
elected as a Republican, from running as a 
Democrat or an Independent. 

Republicans who are bent on punishing 
Morse for his party defection in the 1952 
presidential election figure they can defeat 
him in the primary as a Republican candi- 
date but doubt whether they could if he ran 
independently. 

Senator Morse labeled the move as cheap 
politics. Cheap, indeed. Even worse, the 
sponsors of the measure simply are conniv- 
ing to prevent the voice of the people from 
being heard. » 


Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, Before the Lead- 
ership Conference for State of Israel 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record remarks I 
made before the leadership conference 
for State of Israel bonds at the May- 
flower Hotel on Saturday, March 7, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We meet tonight in a world torn with crisis 
and conflict. Trouble stirs all of mankind. 
In some areas, there is an uneasy peace. In 
others, there is war. Men fight—and die— 
for the control of patches of jungle, for 
naked hills, and for yards of shell-scarred 
ground. These very wars, although tragic 
and costly, are being fought to prevent big- 
ger wars, to prevent total war. And every- 
where the fear of total war fills with deep 
dread the hearts of thoughtful men. 

But these local wars, plus the fear of total 
war, make up only part of the forbidding 
spectacle before us. Racial tensions and na- 
tional prejudices rise up to new levels. The 
sacrifice of the flower of two generations, in 
World War I and World War II, is made to 
seem in vain by the reappearance of the 
same evils the world has twice spent itself 
to overcome. 

After World War I, and again after World 
War II, we thought we had forever conquered 
inhumanity and barbarism. 

But today again, in even faster rhythm, 
the same threat is back, this time directed 
not from Berlin, but from Moscow. And 
again the world atmosphere is charged with 
dread and apprehension. Again brutality 
and savagery threaten to envelop the earth, 

Again racial, religious, and national hates 
rise to full tide and the terrible crime of 
genocide is perpetrated before the eyes of 
mankind. 

Once more, the cry of “Jew” is raised across 
the expanse of Central and Eastern Europe— 
a cry designed to appeal to dreadful memo- 
ries of the remote as well as of the recent 


past. 
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It is interesting to note how widespread 
has been the world’s sense of shock at the 
Soviet revival of anti-Semitism. In truth, 
the Jews are far from the first to feel the 
teeth of Soviet cruelty. Other minority 
groups and religious faiths have long been 
the objects of Soviet oppression and persecu- 
tion. But the eruption of anti-Semitism be- 
hind the Iron Curtain has aroused a great 
new wave of fear and outrage throughout 
the world. 

‘That reaction is more than sympathy for 
the Jews behind the Iron Curtain, 

. It is also recognition of the fact that per- 
secution of Jews is an almost final symptom 
of a disease so deep that it signals danger 
for the entire free world. This is a threat not 
only to the Jews, but to the security and 
peace of all men and nations, 

- For if the Soviets are now ready to take 
up the hateful practices of Adolf Hitler, they 
may be ready to dare all in their desperate 
gamble for the domination of the world. 

The purposes and designs of the Kremlin 
are always complex, and surely, in this case 
they include an appeal to hates and preju- 
dices among Moslems of the Middle East. 
But it seems clear that this move, if it were 
simply a bid for Soviet popularity among the 
Moslem masses, would not be worth the trou- 
ble unless it were part of a master plan in 
which the current developments are merely 
first steps. 

There is basis enough for a deep anxiety, 
on the part of all men for the next moves in 
the Soviet scheme of things. 

In recent days, Josef Stalin, the long-time 
symbol of the Soviet tyranny, has been 
struck down. The world must wait to see 
what the effect of this mighty event will be. 
None of us truly know. 

One thing is clear. We must prepare for 
the worst, while praying for the best. We 
must make our plans as if nothing had hap- 
pened; we have some grounds for the fear 
that no immediate change for the better 
awaits us. 

We must continue to act on current facts 
and present potentialities. 

We know as a fact that persons of Jewish 
faith behind the Iron Curtain are in danger 
of their lives. 

. We know as a fact that the democratic 
Republic of Israel is in danger of its exist- 
ence. 

We know that the entire free world faces 
the threat of domination or destruction, 

We know that the source of these immedi- 
ate dangers is, to a major extent, in the 
Soviet Union, and that we must prepare to 
meet these dangers with every effort, energy, 
and resource at our command. 

In some recent speeches I have referred to 
the further fact that the world confronts 
long-range problems of desperate seriousness 
and tremendous magnitude—problems of 
human rights—which would deeply concern 
us even if the Kremlin were to collapse. We 
must act on the basis of this fact, too. But 
tonight I shall not discuss this broader ques- 
tion. I merely refer to it for the sake of 
perspective. Tonight we are talking about 
immediate dangers. Tonight we are talking 
about the savage power which at this mo- 
ment holds the knife at the throat of free 
mankind. Tonight we are talking about how 
this danger particularly affects the State of 
Israel and the security of the peace-loving 
world, 

The existence of the State of Israel is one 
of the chief differences between the Nazi 
anti-Semitism of a decade ago, and the Soviet 
anti-Semitism of today. 

For the victims of Nazi anti-Semitism 
there was little recourse but to endure or die: 
For the victims of Soviet anti-Semitism, 
there is the hope and prayer of escape to the 
welcoming arms of Israel. 

Today the State of Israel is a fact of inter- 
national life. It is one of the great facts of 
the present era as its creation was one of the 
great events of modern history. 


This is true because it completes a his- 
torical cycle of more than 60 centuries. It 
is true because at last it gives rank among the 
nations to a historic people who have per- 
sisted although dispersed, pursued and per- 
secuted through the ages, 

But the creation of modern Israel is im- 
portant for more than historic or sentimental 
reasons. It is vastly significant because it 
has introduced into the Middie East for the 
first time the dynamic elements of freedom 
and democracy. These elements can provide 
the impetus to bring the entire backward 
Middle East, with all its underdeveloped re- 
sources, into the progressive stream of the 
20th century. 

No, Israel is not just a Jewish state. It is, 
in fact, a universal idea—the idea of progress, 
of industry, of liberty, of equality, of indi- 
vidual dignity, and of asylum and assimila- 
tion for victims of prejudice and persecution, 
for the rootless and the disinherited, from 
all the quarters of the globe. It is the new 
erucible of the 20th century, from which a 
new nation is rising from a mixture of many 
strains and races, fused by the power of 
faith in the universal idea of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

This universal idea is needed in the Mid- 
dle East like the seed of life itself. In the 
midst of all the passions of that troubled 
area, in a social structure within which the 
vast majority of the people are imprisoned 
in poverty and ignorance, Israel represents 
the idea of tomorrow in a world of yesterday. 

In recent months there had been rising 
hopes that moderate leaders among the Arab 
peoples were coming to grips with reality, 
and would soon make necessary accommoda- 
tions with Israel to achieve settlements lead- 
ing to peace and then to cooperation in the 
best interests of all the people of this area. 

There had even been evidences that some 
Arab leaders were beginning privately to 
consider means of working with Israel in 
common dedication to common problems, 
and that together an attack might be made 
on the common enemy—poverty, backward- 
ness, and underdevelopment of the land 
and its resources, 

But the Soviet Union wanted no such 
development. The Kremlin wants chaos, 
and not order; conflict, and not cooperation; 
backwardness, and not progress in the Mid- 
dle East. 

And so the Kremlin set off the wave of 
anti-Semitism behind the Iron Curtain, to 
stir up the witches’ brew in the Middle East, 
in all that Moslem land mass from Algiers 
to Aden, as well as in the Western World. 
The Soviets found occasion to break off 
relations with Israel, and the plan was laid 
for Israel to be isolated. 

As yet, events have not fulfilled all the 
Soviet anticipations. But the Kremlin's plan 
has been far from a failure. There are 
already forces in America which are pre- 
pared to snatch at the bait on the Com- 
munist hook, and by sacrificing Israel, to 
enter into competition with Soviet Russia 
for the favor of the Arab States. 

We already hear well-based reports of a 
change in the United States policy, of a pro- 
gram to woo the favor of the Arab leaders 
by, among other things, reducing our Gov- 
ernment’s assistance to and support of 
Israel. 

This is a deadly serious possibility, and I 
do not doubt that such a course would pro- 
duce deadly serious results. We must brace 
ourselves to oppose such a policy, with all 
our strength, not as Jews but as Americans, 
as men and women dedicated to freedom, 
to democracy and humanity. 

Our Government must continue to give 
every proper aid and support to Israel, Our 
positive leadership must be exerted to bring 
peace and stability to this entire area, and 
not to refresh Arab hopes for the collapse 
of Israel, and for renewed war against her. 

Those who propose that we give arms to 
certain Arab States, without sure guaran- 
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ties of settlements with Israel leading to 
peace, and the strengthening of the entire 
area against Soviet designs, are playing fast 
and loose with the interests and security of 
America, and with the cause of democracy, 
itself. 

I favor increased aid to the Arab States— 
economic aid—along with increased aid to 
Israel, but I shall ask for assurances from 
the administration that this aid will be ac- 
companied by a diplomacy aimed at bring- 
ing peace, and not war, to this area. : 

The Arab peoples need our help. Their 
economic status needs vastly to be raised. 
But the prime object of the Arab leaders 
should be to wage all-out war against poy- 
erty, illiteracy, and economic serfdom—and 
not against Israel and the cause of democ~ 
racy. 

The State of Israel can, despite its own 
trials and problems, greatly help in raising 
the standard of Hving throughout the Middle 
East. Israel can and must make its full con- 
tribution to mutual understanding, to peace 
and prosperity in this area. But the road to 
peace in this area does not run by way of 
matching Israel against the Arab States. 
That way leads to war and to the destruc- 
tion of all that has been achieved. That 
way marks the killing of the dream. 

Nor can we of Jewish faith in this country 
be content merely to urge our Government 
to follow a correct policy in the Middle East, 
and to extend official aid to Israel. 

As Jews, we have a deep personal responsi- 
bility, not only to maintain our private sup- 
port of Israel but to increase it. 

No man knows how soon, if at all, the 
prison gates which lock in the 2,500,000 Jews 
in Eastern Europe may be opened. No one 
knows how many of those Jews will succeed 
in escaping the charnal house. 

We know, of course, that all who escape 
will be welcome in Israel. But Israel has 
barely yet made provision for the million 
Jewish refugees who have reached her shores 
im the past 4 years. Now preparations must 
be made to receive the new refugees, in what- 
ever number they come, 

The economy of Israel must continue to be 
strengthened to receive this impact, as well 
as the impact of other frightening events 
which may Iie in store. 

This places Israel bonds in a decisive posi- 
tion for 1953. The investment in Israel 
bonds by hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans in 1952, to an amount of $160 million, 
has played its vital part in the progress 
Israel has made, in the face of heavy eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Long-range programs have been gotten 
under way, carrying forward the promise of 
economic progress and viability. Copper and 
phosphate mines in the Negev have been 
opened up. Today new roads wind through 
the sandy wastes, broken here and there by 
the green oases of growing settlements, into 
areas where rich resources hold promise of 
successful development. Water pipes inch 
out from newly built reservoirs, carrying the 
Pledge for fertile fields. New factories hum 
and others rise throughout the land. 

All this and much more reflect the past 
and prospective purchases of Israel bonds. 

I want to say here and now there is no 
conflict between Israel bonds and the United 
Jewish Appeal. I stand before you both as 
a contributor to UJA and as a purchaser of 
Israel bonds. Israel needs both. She has 
shown herself worthy of both. She merits 
free gifts. She cries for generous invest- 
ment. The gifts assure life today. The 
investments carry hope for tomorrow. 

We cannot stint ourselves in this cause. 
The clock must not be permitted to turn 
back. We dare not wait until blood flows 
before our heartstrings are touched to the 
point of increasing our contributions and 
investments in Israel. Investment today will 
reduce the need for contributions tomorrow. 

It is not only a matter of emergency. 
Emergency, as far as Israel and the world 
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are concerned, will be with us for a long time, 
We must give to save lives, but we must also 
give to build for the future. The structure 
that is being built.in Israel houses the hopes, 
not only of the Jewish people but for the 
cause of democracy in the Middle East. An 
investment in Israel bonds is an investment 
in freedom, in security and peace for Amer- 
ica, as well as for Israel. 

Next month will mark the fifth anniver- 
sary of the new State of Israel. That birth- 
day should be celebrated throughout Amer- 
ica, as throughout the free world, by invest- 
ments in the future of Israel. 

Through the years I have had occasion to 
become acquainted with the leadership of the 
Jewish communities in the United States. 
They have never failed to-respond to the call 
for action. I know they will not fail now 
or in the months and even years ahead. 
They. must be mobilized for continuing 
action. 

We must all be prepared for a long pull. 
The challenge we must meet is a continuing 
one. Our hearts must be strong and our 
purpose firm to carry through for whatever 
period is necessary. 

There is an old Slavic proverb which says, 
“Pray to God, but keep rowing to the shore.” 

We must keep rowing and row harder and 
harder. We must exert ourselves on many 
fronts and in many causes. Each one calls 
for our dedication. But each one is part 
of a whole anc the whole is the sum of its 


parts. 
It has been written that if God be for us 


The Lord made this promise on many occa- 
sions. He added, of course, that Israel must, 
by its own acts, deserve this inheritance. 

When the Lord promised greatness, he did 
not mean a nation great in wealth or power 
or size, but a nation strong in faith and 
resplendent in righteousness. 

This prophecy will be fulfilled. We of 
common faith must do our part to give sub- 
stance to this sacred pledge made 6,000 years 
ago. 


High Dam in Hells Canyon of the Snake 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Macnuson, the distinguished Represent- 
ative at Large from my State of Wash- 
ington, delivered a very fine speech over 
the radio on the subject of the develop- 
ment of Hells Canyon Dam of the Snake 
River for hydroelectric purposes in the 
Pacific Northwest. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address delivered by 
him may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Abpress By Hon. Don MAGNUSON, DEMOCRAT, 
OF WASHINGTON, IN SUPPORT OF THE HIGH 
Dam IN HELLS CANYON OF THE SNAKE 
RIVER, DELIVERED Over RADIO STATION 
KDSH, Botse, IDAHO, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
11, 1953 
I consider myself fortunate in having this 

opportunity to express myself concerning the 

proposed high dam at Hells Canyon, 
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I favor the project wholeheartedly and 
without reservation. 

I believe that Congress should authorize. it 
and provide money for its early construction. 

Many of my colleagues feel as I do on this 
matter, including Congresswoman GRACIE 
Prost, of Idaho; Congressman LEE. METCALF; 
and Senators MANSFIELD and Murray, of Mon- 
tana; Senators MAGNUSON and JACKSON, of 
Washington; and Senator Morse, of Oregon. 

I am amazed to find there are some Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been misled by 
the enemies of the Hells Canyon project. 
Or, if they have not been misled, are blind to 
the true facts and cannot realize the value 
of the development of the entire Nation. 

We need the Helis Canyon project to pro- 
vide power, to help meet the great shortage 
of energy which exists not only in Oregon 
and Idaho but in Washington and other 
States as well. 

We need the Hells Canyon project to pro- 
vide water storage, to aid us in the great 
battle the lower Columbia River area and 
other localities periodically must fight 
against floodwaters. : 

Plans of a private utility to build a smal 
dam at the Oxbow site cannot be. justified 
if the facts of the Heħs Canyon project are 
thoroughly explored. 

The Oxbow Dam would develop only 106,000 
kilowatts of prime-power capability, or ap- 
proximately one-tenth the prime-power 
capability of the Hells Canyon Dam. 

Furthermore, Oxbow would be only a power 
dam, providing no storage capacity for flood 
control and no downstream navigation bene- 
fits. Hells Canyon would provide 3,880,000 
acre-feet of active storage capacity. 

This storage, in addition to being of such 
great importance for flood control and navi- 
gation, would have a tremendous effect on 
downstream power projects—in both Oregon 
and Washington. 

Last fall and this winter much of the 
Pacific Northwest experienced a serious and 
costly brownout because there was not suf- 
ficient water in the rivers—due to lack of 
rain—to keep the turbines turning. 

Release of storage water from Hells Can- 
yon would have kept generators operating 
at Bonneville Dam and helped alleviate the 
power shortage which plagued both home 
and industry for many weeks. 

In future years, when McNary and The 
Dalles Dams are completed, together with 
Ice Harbor and 3 other lower Snake River 
dams, storage water from Hells Canyon 
could be used 7 times—producing power 
from Hells Canyon, power at Lower Monu- 
mental, Lower Granite, Little Goose, Ice 
Harbor, and at McNary, and power at The 
Dalles. 

So the residents of the State of Washing- 
ton have a many-sided stake in Hells Canyon 
Dam. It would hold back the crest of the 
high water which pours down the Snake 
River every spring and creates floods. Ju- 
dicious release of water from the Hells Can- 
yon Reservoir would be helpful for naviga- 
tion purposes on the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers. The release of this water during the 
periodic dry periods would help provide a 
constant supply of power. 

But there is another reason why the State 
of Washington is deeply concerned with the 
Hells Canyon project. 

That reason is agriculture. 

Washington is one of the Nation's leading 
agricultural States—producing a tremen- 
dous volume of farm crops. 

Low-cost power from the Hells Canyon 
project would make possible the develop- 
ment of extensive phosphate deposits in 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Utah. It 
would make possible a supply of low-cost 
fertilizer, vitally meeded by farmers of the 
State of Washington, as well as farmers of 
other Northwest States. 

The people of Washington, furthermore, 
are eager that the Hells Canyon project be 
built for other reasons, 
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. They realize that it will help open up an=- 

other empire in Idaho and Oregon similar 
to that opened just recently in the Colum- 
bia Basin of Washington as a result of the 
Grand Coulee Dam in our own State. They 
realize it will bring in thousands of new 
settlers, provide new markets and new busi- 
ness, and help stabilize the economy of the 
entire Pacific Northwest. 

So there are many reasons why I feel the 
Hells Canyon project should be authorized 
and why money should be provided for its 
construction at the earliest possible moment. 

Briefiy, my reasoning can be boiled down 
to this: Private power has not proposed and 
does not propose to build a project of the 
character of the Hells Canyon Dam. There 
is a great need for the project. The Fed- 
eral Government can build it. Therefore, let 
us proceed with authorization by the Con- 
gress and the appropriation of the necessary 
money by the Congress. 

The foes of Hells Canyon Dam have been 
filling the air and the press with their argu- 
ments—arguments which cannot bear the 
strain of clear and cold analysis. 

The arguments have a familiar ring. 

We heard many just like them 20 years 
ago. 

They were made then by the private power 
interests in their selfish attempt to prevent 
the building of Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams on the Columbia River. 

Those private power interests painted a 
dismal picture of what would happen if the 
dams were built. 

_ They said there would be no return to the 
Government, because there would be no 
market for the power. 

They said the dams would stand as great 
“white elephants” in the Columbia Gorge 
and Columbia Basin, with only the jackrab- 
bits and the sagebrush to keep them com- 
pany. 

They raised doubts in the minds of the 
people of my State of Washington and they 
raised doubts in the minds of Congress. 

But, under the brave and resourceful lead- 
ership of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Government went ahead with Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams. 

The building of these dams has paved the 
way for a great and growing expansion of 
all phases of our economy in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The people have prospered, and the Na- 
tion as a whole has benefited. 

Instead of being “white elephants,” the 
great power projects on the Columbia River 
have set a pattern for a continuing pro- 
gram of development. 

We have more private industry, a growing 
population, cities and towns where only a 
few years ago there was nothing but desert 
and sagebrush. 

And we have provided a great supply of 
light metals, of plutonium, of instruments 
of defense which helped us to victory in 
World War II and have helped America re- 
arm and protect herself in the present pe- 
riod of world crisis. 

I hesitate to think where we should have 
been if the private-power prophets of gloom 
had had their way in the 1930's. 

We should have entered World War IE 
without the great aluminum plants at Long- 
view and Vancouver and without the power 
for the other great light-metals plants which 
were built. 

We should have lacked the power for the 
Hanford Engineering Works, which made 
our atomic program possible, 

We should have lacked the means to con- 
struct the great fleets of ships built in the 
Pacific Northwest to carry the men and the 
sinews of war to the far corners of the earth. 

The prophets of gloom—the paid mouth- 
pieces of the private power industry—were 
proved wrong in their arguments against the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 

They are equally wrong in 1953 when they 
seek by clever propaganda and glib promises 
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to confuse the people of our Nation and prej- 
udice our lawmakers against the Hells Can- 
yon program. 

We have the Idaho Power Co. presenting 
the case for a single-purpose dam at the Ox- 
bow site and holding out a promise that pos- 
sibly it could build two small dams and a 
middle-sized dam to provide a total storage 
capacity of about 1 million acre feet and a 
power output of 700,000 kilowatts. 

The small dam—or group of small dams, 
if they ever were built—would make unfea- 
sible the building of the great Hells Can- 
yon Dam on a site which all engineers recog- 
nize as one of the finest in the world. 

To allow small dams to be built, and 
thereby preclude the building of the Hells 
Canyon Dam, would be a crime against the 
people of the entire Northwest—yes, of the 
Nation as a whole. 

_It would be denying a birthright to genera- 
tions yet unborn, denying them protection 
against floodwaters, denying them low-cost 
water transportation, low-cost power, water 
for irrigating thousands of acres of tillable 
land which otherwise must remain unpro- 
ductive. And denying them, too, new fac- 
tories, new industries, new jobs and new 
recreational facilities. 

‘There is a great battle ahead for us. 

It is not just a battle for the Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

It is a battle for a continuing program of 
public power, of bringing to our people the 
multiple benefits of low cost electricity, of 
lighting our farms and powering our fac- 
tories, of reclaiming wastelands and broad- 
ening our tax base. 

We must not allow the highly paid lobby- 
ists for the private power interests to stand 
in the way of Pacific Northwest development 
or halt the orderly expansion of public power 
with their attacks on multiple-purpose proj- 
ects such as the Hells Canyon Dam. 

These attacks seek to hide the truth about 
some of the great projects in my own State. 
For instance, we have the Tieton project in 
the Yakima Valley of Washington. Here is 
a project constructed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation at a cost of about $3,500,000 which 
has created taxable values of more than $150 
million. It is one of several which I could 
discuss in connection with the Northwest 
development program. 

Think how our entire State has benefited 
from the building of the Tieton project— 
and think how the whole Northwest has 
benefited—yes, and the Nation as a whole. 

A development many times greater than 
these would come from the building of the 
Hells Canyon project. Yet the private- 
power lobby tries to deny the existence of 
the benefits which have resulted from proj- 
ects now in operation, and—in the face of 
all the facts—professes not to see the enor- 
mous potential similar benefits of a dam such 
as we propose in the tremendous gorge of 
the Snake River. 

In my study of the Hells Canyon project, 
I have kept in mind a statement of Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, Bonneville power administrator. 

As Dr. Raver, an outstanding administra- 
tor and one of the great experts in the power 
field, has declared, Hells Canyon is a key 
structure in the control and utilization of 
the waters of the Snake River. It is one of 
the essential projects in the plan for the 
multiple-purpose development of the Colum- 
bia River system, worked out after years of 
study by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The plan was presented as a whole to 
Congress, and Congress has authorized the 
Army's part. This leaves in an incomplete 
state only the Interior Department’s portions, 
of which Hells Canyon is a major project. 

Dr. Raver cautions that as this plan is 
based on the experience we have gained re- 
garding unified river-basin, development, it 
is essential that the entire plan be kept 
intact, 


No one will dispute the fact that the 


Pacific Northwest has been short of power 


for several years. It will continue to be 
short for many years more. Increased use 
by present consumers and our expanding 
population will call for about 300,000 kilo- 


watts of additional power each year. Add- 


to this the new power needed for new indus- 
trial developments, and we shall require the 
equivalent of a Bonneville Dam every year. 

As all the power-producing units of the 
Pacific Northwest are tied together in a 
giant grid, Hells Canyon Dam is an integral 
part of our new power-production program. 

The people of Idaho expressed themselves 
on the need for Hells Canyon Dam last No- 
vember when they elected an able Congress- 
woman who is one of the most dedicated 
supporters of this project. In naming Mrs. 
Gracie Prost to the United States House of 
Representatives, the voters of the First Dis- 
trict of Idaho proved they had not been 
confused or taken in by the propaganda of 
the Idaho Power Co., and that they recog- 
nize the importance of this project. 

I shall try to do my share in the fight for 
this development, which is so urgently need- 
ed and of such great potential value to our 
economy. 


Submerged-Lands Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recently 
a resolution was introduced into the New 
York State Legislature memorializing 
Congress to reject the quitclaim bills on 
offshore oil rights and to adopt the An- 
derson and Hill bills on this subject. 
That resolution was recently defeated by 
a party vote, with the Democratic mem- 
bers of the New York State Legislature 
voting for it and the Republicans against 
it. 

I ask unanimous consent that a joint 
statement issued by Senator Francis J. 
Mahoney and Assemblyman Eugene F. 
Bannigan, Democratic leaders of the 
senate and assembly, respectively, on this 
subject be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Senator Francis J. Mahoney and Assembly- 
man Eugene F. Bannigan, Democratic legis- 
lative leaders, announced today they will 
move to discharge their resolution memorial- 
izing Congress to devote any Federal income 
from the lease of tidelands oll properties to 
building up local and State school systems 
in all parts of the United States. 

Emphasizing the crisis faced by local and 
State educational leaders in all parts of the 
country, as well as New York State, the two 
Democratic minority leaders noted that 
“substantial sums of money must be im- 
mediately channeled into providing new and 
expanded school facilities for America’s 
young generation of future voters if they are 
to become economically productive and po- 
litically well-informed citizens. 

“In all parts of the country the situation 
is the same. The tremendous crop of war 
babies now entering local school systems in 
staggering numbers have simply swamped 
our educational plant. Double and triple 
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shifts of school schedules, overcrowded class- 
rooms, harried and overworked teachers, and 
antiquated, unsanitary, and frequently dan- 
gerous school buildings, are all combining to 
deprive our children of their precious heri- 
tage of the world’s finest public education. 

“In the poorest of our States as in the 
richest, the situation is the same; financial 
needs for local and State school systems are 
far outdistancing any foreseeable source of 
funds. Southern States, some of which de- 
vote a much larger proportion of total reve- 
nues to their school needs than do their 
northern brothers, are admittedly strug- 
gling against overwhelming odds in bring- 
ing their school systems up to acceptable 
standards. 

“Our own State of New York, one of the 
Nation’s richest, has no apparent means of 
obtaining the vast sums necessary to bring 
our schools up to the desired minimum. 
We Democrats have been advocating that 
our State issue a $200 million bond issue to 
finance new school construction. But even 
if we could persuade our Republican friends 
of the importance of improving our school 
facilities, this sum would be only a small 
fraction of the amount needed. 

“If the mineral riches of our country are 
to be placed at the disposal of any State or 
private interest, then surely the income from 
such riches which belong to all of the people 
should flow back to all of the people, and- 
should not remain in the States where these 
resources happen to be located at the ex- 
pense and to the detriment of the citizens 
of the other States. 

“There is no other way in which the ex- 
penditure of these new-found sources of 
revenue from the controlled and regulated 
exploitation of one of our great natural re- 
sources can be spent with as great a benefit’ 
to as great a number of Americans, as by 
devoting this money to the education of our 
youngsters. This expenditure would invig- 
orate and strengthen our system of equali- 
tarian public education, a cornerstone of 
our democracy.” 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Report on Disposals of Foreign Excess 
Property for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of the 
Members of the House, the following is 
inserted in the RECORD: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
REPORT ON DISPOSALS OF FOREIGN EXCESS 
PROPERTY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
June 30, 1952 
This report covers the activities of the De- 

partment of Agriculture in regard to foreign 

excess property disposals during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, under title IV of 

Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended, 

and is submitted pursuant to section 404 (d) 

of such law. 


EXCESS PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY 


The Department disposed of the following 
excess personal property in foreign areas 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 
(there were no disposals of foreign real prop- 
erty during this period); 
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1. Personal property transferred to other Federal agen- 


2. Unserviceable personal property disposed of by sal- 
vage of any serviceable parts and sale of remaining 
scrap 


(a) Donation to educational ESAE SEER 


(0) Destruction... 


$332, 284. 88 $31, 775. 44 


1 Brazil, Dominican Re 
4 $497,040.32 represents 


IMPORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Section 402 of the law provides that no ex- 
cess agricultural commodity, food or cotton 
or woolen goods in foreign areas may be sold 
without a condition forbidding its importa- 
tion into the United States unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines that the im- 
portation of such commodities either would 
relieve domestic shortages or otherwise be 
beneficial to the economy of this country, 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
the Secretary of Agriculture made no findings 
pursuant to the foregoing provision. Prior 
determinations permitting the sale of excess 
coffee, tea, black pepper, white pepper, 
beeswax, and chicory in foreign areas with- 
out such a condition, remained in effect. 


Good Posture, Good Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in Amer- 
ica today the people are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of 
good health. As our Nation has devel- 
oped from a rugged, frontier land to the 
complex civilization of the atomic age, 
many aspects of our national living have 
assumed new importance. 

Foremost among these is the general 
health of all our citizens. More and 
more scientific studies are being made, 
more and more research is being con- 
ducted with the single aim of improving 
the health of our populace in America. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I de- 
sire now to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the very fine work which has been 
done along this line by the National 
Chiropractic Association in acting as 
sponsor for National Correct Posture 
Week. 

One needs only to look around the 
world to see how fortunate our citizens 
are in the preservation of their general 
health. Not only in those nations rav- 
aged by war but in all other countries 
we find the peoples maintaining health 
standards far below those we enjoy in 
the United States. 

But our own national record in this 
respect did not attain its present high 
level by the bounties of nature alone. 
Our citizens have been constantly striv- 
ing—especially in these later years—to 
achieve these higher goals of better 
health forall, In addition to laboratory 


ublic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, and Peru. 
in Mexico due to liquidation of the foot and mouth disease program. 


research, our schools and other organiza- 
tions have constantly been teaching and 
urging better daily health care. 

The National Chiropractic Association 
is among those who have been urging 
higher health standards in America. 
This year, from May 1 to May 7, inclu- 
sive, it is sponsoring National Correct 
Posture Week as a part of its better- 
health program. 

Many of our mayors and governors 
have issued special proclamations urging 
the people to participate in the special 
educational activities during National 
Correct Posture Week, and the schools 
are paying special attention to this 
worthy program of training for our 
young people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy, of Washington, D. C., who is 
director of public relations of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: ; 

GooD POSTURE, Goop HEALTH 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation when it annually sponsors—from May 
1 through May 7—National Correct Posture 
Week. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic, 
‘They believe, preach, and practice that good 
posture and good health go together. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health, 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life, 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

Other Federal agencies, too, have long been 
leaders in this never-ending campaign to 
keep Americans posture-conscious. For in- 
stance, the Children’s Bureau and the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, of the Department of Labor; 
the Federal Security Agency; the White 
House Conference on Child Health are but 
a few which could be listed. 


SPOKESMEN AGREE 


It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that posi- 
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tion of the body in any activity in which alk 
of its parts are working effectively and with 
proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is one 
of the most important paths to good general 
health, 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in industrial 
relations. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position: The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
lime running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the 
back bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and 
a strain placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first; your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

Standing 

When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high, 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff, and feel 
your weight in the outer borders of your 
feet. 

Sitting 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. - Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen fiat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 

Walking 

Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely.. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees should 
be relaxed and free. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 

Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pose 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase, 

It is the wonderful assistance of school 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of governors and mayors, of 
Members of the United States Congress, and 
of the people themselves that has made 
National Correct Posture Week an increas- 
ingly important observance in the United 
States, 

Every year more and more Officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 

The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractice is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 

SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESSION 

Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 58 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
7 provinces of Canada, there are some 22,000 
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chiropractors in the United States (against 
a population af 158,000,000) and 1030 in 
Canada (against a population of 15,000,000). 

Chiropractic is an established but growing 
and dynamic profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics 
through formal action of the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Officials of the- National Chiropractic 
Association believe it to be the most demo- 
cratic professional body in the United 
States. It employs no sanctions of legal or 
economic force against nonmembers and 
strives to achieve its goal of professional 
unity through education and in a manner 
discussed and approved by the national 
membership. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS EDUCATION STANDARD 
* Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
Committee on Educational Standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

The curriculum and hours of study paral- 
Jel the minimum requirements of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for Class A schools. 

Up to 2 years of preprofessional (college) 
education is required by State chiropractic 
laws of licensure, A large percentage of stu- 
dents entering approved chiropractic col- 
leges today have college degrees. 

CHIROPRACTIC COMPARES WELL 

In every way chiropractic, as a healing 
profession, compares well with other profes- 
sions. 

Sound chiropractic education is encour- 
aged not only by the national council on edu- 
cation of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion but also by the student loan fund and 
other devices designed to provide aid for 
gifted students. 

Chiropractic education has a lowe? gross 
cost than that of other professions, but aver- 
age incomes for practitioners fall into the 
median group of all professions. 

BASIC CURRICULUM 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based on 
the National Chiropractic Association code 
for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 4-year 
course: 


Subject: Hours 
Anatomy, including embryology and 
Mistology — Les es ae ~ 740 
Physiology... = 240 
Biochemistry .- =a 180 
Pathology and a AELE - 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene... 160 
Practice of chiropractic. (principles 
and technique, neurology and 
psychiatry, pediatrics, dermatol- 
ogy and syphilology, urology, oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology, first 
aid and minor surgery, roent- 
L E Fava ce I E S cis a a 1, 960 
Obstetrics and ‘gynecology__--.._.. 200 
g n a nae t apan AASS ERE 4, 000 


Penalty for Working 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
submit an editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian, of recent date, which was 
sent to me by a constituent. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Penalty for working.” 
Many of those of us who serve in the 


Senate, like so many other American 
parents; have children to whom we are 
trying to teach the value of a dollar. 
This editorial deals with one of our pa- 
rental problems in connection with in- 
come-tax reports. The first sentence of 
the editorial reads in part as follows: 


A quirk of the Federal income-tax laws, 
whereby parents of ambitious youngsters are 
penalized, was dramatized recently in a 
photograph sent over the country by the 
Associated Press, 


And then the photograph is discussed 
in the editorial. 

With the permission of the Senate, I 
should like to read at this time two other 
sentences from the editorial: 


The exemption provision -has been criti- 
cized as psychologically bad in that it is an 
inducement to young people to loaf rather 
than to work as much of they can. It is 
obvious, also, that young men or women 
cannot support themselves on a little over 
$600 a year. 


This editorial was brought very close 
to home to me, Mr. President, inasmuch 
as I have a 17-year-old daughter who 
worked as a clerk in a store last summer 
and earned some $462, and wished to 
work the rest of the summer, and I urged 
her to do so, in spite of this exemption. 
However, I think the provision of the 
income-tax law is doing a great injury 
to the proper training of American youth 
in the entire matter of thrift and of 
learning the value of a dollar. 

I wish to compliment the Portland 
Oregonian for its editorial, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foliows: 

PENALTY FOR WORKING 

A quirk of the Federal income-tax laws 
whereby parents of ambitious youngsters are 
penalized was dramatized recently in a 
photograph sent over the country by the 
Associated Press. Waldron Hale, Sr., of 
El Paso, Tex., discovered in computing his 
tax for 1952 that his son, a newspaper copy 
boy, had earned $600.01 during the year, 
That was 2 cents too much. As a result, 
the elder Hale lost the $600 exemption he 
would have had if junior had earned only 
$599.99 or less. Mr. Hale had to pay out 
$120 in additional taxes. 

The Texas case was only a slight exaggera- 
tion of thousands of similar situations aris- 
ing in families throughout the country. One 
Portland youth, a college student, watched 
his summer earnings carefully and quit his 
job when they had reached a point within 
a few dollars of $600. Then the union got 
the employees a raise in pay, retroactive to 
a time during the summer: ‘The small check 
the student received under the new scale 
for the time he had been employed put his 
earnings over $600. He became involved in 
complicated employer-union-contract rela- 
tions in trying to reject the raise. 

One father reports that his son earned 
$754 during summer and Christmas vaca- 
tions. The youth's net tax was $19, after 
refund of the rest of the $97.50 withheld by 
his employers. . Thus, he had about $135 
above the $599.99 limit. But his father has 
to pay $150 in Federal and State taxes as a 
result of losing the $600 exemption. There- 
fore, the extra time the ambitious boy put 
in on his job cost the family $15, rather than 
profiting it. 

The exemption provision has been ~criti- 
cized as psychologically bad in that it is an 
inducement to young people to loaf rather 
than to work as much as they can. It is 
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obvious also that young men or women can~ 
not support themselves on a little over $600 
a year. The parents must still contribute 
toward their support; and if the children 
are attending college, this contribution is 
likely to be much larger than it was when 
they earned little or nothing and the $600 
exemption was in force. 

There ought to be some relief for parents 
in such cases. Contributions to support of 
their children should be deductible up to 
some reasonable figure. Congress should 
consider the problem when next it revises 
the tax laws. 


The Covenant on Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “She Pleads for More Noise.” 
The editorial was published on March 7, 
1953, in the Palladium-Item and Sun- 
Telegram, of Richmond, Ind. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SHE PLEADS FOR More NOISE. 


If Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt were a Quaker 
she would say she had a concern over the 
lack of enthusiasm shown by supporters of 
the United Nations. 

But since she is not a Quaker, Mrs. Roose- 
velt contends that the people favoring the 
United Nations must learn. to “make more 
noise” than their opponents ‘make. 

She amplified her plea for more noise by 
saying: 

“It annoys me very much that we have 
not learned to organize so that we who are 
for things can make ourselves heard.” 

It is quite a confession for her, experi- 
enced as she is in promoting her own views 
and ideas, to admit that she has been out- 
shouted by opponents of this global organi- 
zation, 

It is not mere noise which is coming from 
opponents of the United Nations. It is the 
heartfelt conviction that this global organi- 
zation is inimical to the welfare of our 
country. 

This opposition is expressing itself in terms 
that even Mrs. Roosevelt. cannot ignore, 

The people have learned that the decisions 
of the United Nations supersede Federal, 
State, and local laws. Regulations of the 
United Nations set aside constitutional 
rights. 

Americans have found out that the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights pro- 
posed a covenant which jeopardized free 
speech, freedom of the press, and religious 
liberty—all of which are guaranteed in the 
Constitution. 2 5 

Mrs. Roosevelt was United States delegate 
on the United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Senator Bricker (Republican,. 
Ohio) charged the covenant had been draft- 
ed under the immediate direction of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

She resigned last year and her place was 
taken by Mrs. Oswald B, Lord. 

Both Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Lord, in 
speeches before the American Association for 
the. United Nations, said criticism of the 
global organization had jumped until public 
opinion is at a critical stage. 

Mrs. Roosevelt may plead for more noise 
from friends of the United Nations, but the 
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shouting will not change the fact that the 
Covenant on Human Rights would empower 
the President to nullify constitutional rights 
of the people in any national emergency 
which he proclaimed. 

The covenant would enable the President 
to prohibit the writing of a letter, pamphlet, 
or book if he deemed it injurious to the 
national security or the reputation of public 
officials. 

Our Constitution guarantees religious lib- 
erty to all of us. The covenant provided 
that religious freedom is subject to such 
limitations as are necessary to protect “public 
safety,” “morals,” or “the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others.” 

A dictator could declare any form of reli- 
gion he did not like as being dangerous to 
public safety and morals and suppress it on 
that ground. 

- Drastic restrictions are prescribed in the 
covenant on the right of citizens to meet to 
discuss public affairs or to criticize public 
officials. 

These are only a few of the threats in the 
covenant which Mrs. Roosevelt approved and 
supported. 

Organized propaganda to bolster the cause 
of the United Nations, as suggested by Mrs, 
Roosevelt, will not change the conviction of 
Americans that this organization is a threat 
to their fundamental freedoms. 

They are backing the Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution pending in the Senate 
which prohibits the ratification of any treaty 
that would abridge the Bill of Rights and 
rank over any Federal, State, or local law. 
The amendment would also bar executive 
agreements with foreign governments. 


Harry’s Team Got Its Severance Pay 
EXTENSION: Boy REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 1 WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Harry’s Team Got Its Sever- 
ance Pay,” by Marshall McNeil, pub- 
lished in today’s Washington Daily 
News. 

This article points out the large pay- 
ments which were made and thoroughly 
demonstrates the truth of the statement 
which has been made many times on the 
floor of the Senate that the people have 
been financing the political campaigns 
for past administrations. 

There being. no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARRY’S Team Got Irs SEVERANCE Pay 

(By Marshall McNeil) 

‘The highest-ranking and highest-paid offi- 
cials of the Truman administration, includ- 
ing Cabinet officers, got thousands of dollars 
in terminal-leave pay when they left office 
in January. 

Charles Brannan, President Truman’s Ag- 
riculture Secretary, for example, got gross 
terminal leave pay totaling $6,921. A for- 
mer High Commissioner to Germany got 
$12,560. 

This was to compensate them for vacation 
leave accumulated but never taken. 

The terminal-leave payments are legal, 
and are due all persons separated from Gov- 
ernment who have accumulated such leave. 


A House appropriations subcommittee has. 


called upon the General Accounting Office 

(GAO) to compile a list of such payments 
to all persons who left the Government be- 
tween November 1 and February 15, and who 
received $10,000 or more in annual salary. 

. The list of some 200 names has been com- 
pleted and sent to the committee, but neither 
it nor GAO will yet release it. 

Chances are the committee will hold hear- 
ings on how the leave payments were calcu- 
lated. There may be some testimony about 
the various trips Cabinet officers made during 
their terms of office, some information about 
their normal office hours, and perhaps some 
facts about their individual wealth. t 

The law covering these payments has twice 
been changed in the last two Democratic 
Congresses which passed economy riders 
sponsored by Representative ALBERT THOMAS, 
Democrat, of Texas. Representative THomas 
convinced Congress that Government em- 
ployees were given leave so they could take 
vacation, rest up from past labors and pre- 
pare for work ahead. He curbed the privi- 
leges that theretofore prevailed of Govern- 
ment workers accumulating long terms of 
leave, for which they would be paid when 
they quit the service. 

A check of individual agencies today yielded 
information about the terminal leave pay- 
ments of some of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the Truman administration. 

Here are the gross (before taxes) terminal 
leave payments made to other members of 
the Truman Cabinet, all of whom got annual 
salaries of $22,500 each: 

Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder, 
$5,476. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin, $2,781. 

Secretary of Interior Oscar Chapman, 
$5,187. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
$3,933. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, $4,421. 

Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett, $4,328, 

Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson, 
$5,437. 

Other terminal leave payments were: 

Leon Keyserling, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, $5,492. 

Mrs. Keyserling, who worked in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, $1,243. . 

Michael Straus, Reclamation Commis- 
sioner, $4,723. 

Averell Harriman, the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator, $46.86. 

Walter Donnelly was the United States 
High Commissioner to Germany, and, as 
such, got annual salary of $25,000. The 
State Department said that his gross ac- 
cumulated terminal leave pay was $12,560. 


Taxpayers Are Getting Ready To Holler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
according to the press “500 Chicagoans 
get set to holler about taxes.” I just want 
to say that there will be 50 million tax- 
payers all set for hollering about taxes, 
not only now, but at the next congres- 
sional elections, unless the green light 
is given to H. R. 1, the only tax relief 
in sight for our overburdened taxpayers. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the following article which 
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appeared in a Chicago newspaper under 
date of March 5, 1953: 


“Taxes are tragic and never a joke,” sang 
the Taxes Rangers mournfully Thursday as 
the IGHAT campaign got off in full holler:. 

The “I’m Gonna Holler About Taxes” 
drive officially started in the Quaker Oats 
Co, offices in the Merchandise Mart. 

Five hundred tax-conscious employees 
paused in their work as the Taxes Rangers, 
a quartet of Quaker executives, sang the 
theme song of the campaign. 

Then a huge oval placard labeled “Father 
Ighat” was pinned on John Stuart, chairman 
of the board of Quaker Oats. 

Although he is officially designated as the 
eotce of IGHAT, Stuart denies author- 

p 

But he isn’t at all hesitant about namng 
the chorus of hollering. — 

“This tax thing never will be corrected 
unless we citizens become interested and 
take action,” he said, pointing out to his 
employees that 32 cents out of each dollar 
goes for taxes. 

“We have a right to say to them (Con- 
gress), ‘We want taxes reduced.’ 

“They’ve got to do something about waste, 
inefficiency, and needless expenditures.” 

Similar protests against taxes echoed 
Thursday in Quaker Oats plants in 16 other 
cities, 

An uncounted army of communities, com- 
panies, and individuals were joining in the 
12-day IGHAT campaign which will con- 
tinue through March 16, the income tax 
deadline. 

More than 3,000 groups and individuals 
have written for campaign kits and to indi- 


- cate they'll join in the commotion, a com- 


pany spokesman said. 

Company employees here will circulate 
antitax petitions among friends and will pro- 
mote mailing of such petitions and protest. 
letters to Congressmen. 

Prize for the employee getting the most 
petition signatures will be a chance to ex- 
press his sentiments personally to one of 
the Illinois Senators by long-distance tele- 
phone on March 11, 


Cleaning up a Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial entitled 
“Cleaning up a Word,” published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of March 4, 
1953: 

For those who make the term “politician” 
a dirty word, Adlai E. Stevenson this week 
has some timely advice. Writing in Life 
magazine, the Democratic nominee for Pres- 
ident in 1952 gives some candid answers to 
a series of questions on the recent cam- 
paign. But none is more significant than 
his eloquent reply to a query on why he went 
into politics. 

Mr. Stevenson tells of visiting the fighting 
front as chief of an economic mission to Italy 
during World War II. While there he ob- 
served the hardships and the dangers to 
which American troops were subjected. And 
about the same time he read of a public- 
opinion poll which reported that some 7 
out of 10 American parents disapproved; of 
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their sons going into politics or public serv- 
ice. This news item, coming at the time it 
did, prompted a feeling which is best de- 
scribed in Mr. Stevenson’s own words: 

“Fight, suffer, die, squander our substance, 
yes; but work in peacetime for things we die 
for in war, no. There seemed to me some- 
thing curiously inconsistent about the glo- 
rious, eager, uncomplaining sacrifices of war 
for the security of our homeland and its 
cherished institutions and the active dis- 
taste of so many respectable people for 
peacetime participation in the politics and 
service of that homeland and its institu- 
tions. Die for them, yes; work for them, no. 
Small wonder, I thought, that our politics is 
no better, and great wonder that it is as good 
as it is.” 

The revulsion for politics reflected in the 
wartime poll is a phenomenon all too easily 
noted in this country. It undoubtedly stems 
in part from the criticism of Government of- 
ficials that is an essential part of our demo- 
cratic system. But it is also due to the blan- 
ket condemnation of all public officials that 
is engaged in by irresponsible critics. 

Mr, Stevenson’s words are a reminder that 
the function of the politician is vital to a 
free society. Although he didn’t say it, the 
former Governor of Illinois might have added 
that, if men of integrity and ability are to 
be encouraged to perform that function, 
Americans should be discriminating enough 
in their comment to keep the word from de- 
generating into an epithet. 


Independence of Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, February 15, 1953, the people of 
Lithuanian descent residing in Illinois 
and surrounding areas assembled at the 
Ashland Boulevard Auditorium in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of commemorating 
Independence Day of the Republic of 
Lithuania. Over 3,000 delegates repre- 
senting hundreds of Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can organizations were in attendance. 

The assembled delegates passed a reso- 
lution calling for a vigorous program to 
expose the evils of communism and its 
threat to world peace, and denounced 
the occupation of Lithuania by a Com- 
munist aggressor. 

My very good friend, Petras Dauzvar- 
dis, consul of Lithuania at Chicago, in 
a most inspiring address, paid tribute to 
the brave people of Lithuania, living and 
dead, who have fought so valiantly for 
the liberation of not only their own na- 
tion but all other nations; and to those 
who are continuing that fight, despite 
untold sufferings to which they are sub- 
jected under the iron heel of the aggres- 
sor. He sees hope for the eventual re- 
establishment of their independence in 
President Eisenhower's recent statement 
that he would not recognize the subjuga- 
tion of states and the enslavement of 
their peoples. 3 

I wish every American could have the 
opportunity to read Consul Dauzvardis’ 
plea in behalf of all the enslaved peoples 
of occupied countries, and I should like 
to insert his brilliant address in the REC- 


orp at this point, under leave to extend 
my remarks, with the earnest request 
that each Member read it and join me 
in the prayer that these courageous peo- 
ple will soon be restored their God-given 
rights of freedom, liberty, and independ- 
ence: 

In commemorating the 35th anniversary 
of the Republic of Lithuania let us glance, 
at least briefly, at Lithuania’s ancient past, 
reflect upon her present situation, and proph- 
esy her future, 

Besides the 35-year anniversary of the 
Republic of Lithuania this year, the Lith- 
uanian Nation is aliso observing the 700th 
anniversary of the kingdom of Lithuania, 
the coronation of King Mindaugas in 1253, 
Thus, in the background of this observance 
lie several centuries of Lithuania’s history. 
Within these centuries we find both bright 
and dark days for the Lithuanian nation; 
triumphs and defeats, periods of freedom 
and of subjugation. 

The first dark period in the history of 
Lithuania was from the year 1795 until World 
War I. During this period the Russian occu- 
pants had converted the sovereign state of 
Lithuania into a province of Russia and the 
Lithuanian nation into a second-rate nation 
having almost no rights of its own. The 
Lithuanian people did not surrender to Rus- 
sian oppression, however; each succeeding 
generation revolted against Russian rule, and 
finally, on February 16, 1918, Lithuania for- 
mally separated from Russia, proclaimed 
itself the independent Republic of Lithuania. 
After 2 more years of bitter fighting for their 
rights, the Lithuanians realized the fruition 
of their declaration of independence and 
reestablished their independent Lithuanian 
state. 

In 22 years of independence Lithuania was 
fully reorganized, and tremendous progress 
was made in every phase within the country, 
something the Russians had not done in 
120 years. This happened because the Lith- 
uanians valued and cherished their own re- 
born state and their restored rights and 
liberties as self-governing people. They 
labored mightily and accomplished much for 
themselves and their state. 

The joy and the modern constructive prog- 
ress made by Lithuania and her people were 
wrecked by an old imperialism now known 
under the new name of Soviet Russia. This 
imperialist and aggressor invaded and occu- 
pied Lithuania in 1940; as the result of a 
criminal collusion with Nazi Germany. The 
occupation brought to Lithuania the sec- 
ond—present—dark period, much bleaker 
than the first. The occupant trampled Lith- 
uania’s self-government, and is converting 
Lithuania into a Soviet. colony.and Russian 
province. The occupant has stripped the 
Lithuanian people of their inherent rights 
and hard-won ions, debased the peo- 
ple to vassals without rights, abject slaves of 
the Soviet regime.. In Lithuania, the human 
being is now equal with a horse or a tractor. 
He no longer has anything that he can call 
his own. His living quarters and his em- 
ployment are assigned to him by the despotic 
regime. He can neither refuse them nor 
change them. Evicted or transferred, he 
must go where ordered—the same as a horse 
or tractor. Many Lithuanians were banished 
to Archangelsk and the northern forests of 
Russia this winter. To date, more than 
500,000 inhabitants have been removed and 
deported from Lithuania; over 30,000 Lith- 
uanians have been slain in their homeland; 
thousands are in prisons and concentration 
camps. 

Despite all these repressions, the Lithua- 
nian nation does not lose hope. It is deter- 
mined to endure all sufferings and to regain 
its liberty. The free world, noting the re- 
solve of the Lithuanian nation, considers 
Lithuania a legally independent state, and 
the Lithuanians as alert, conscientious fight- 
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ers for real freedom and independence of 
their own and other nations. The plight and 
struggle of the Lithuanians and other peo- 
ple under Soviet slavery are attracting the 
attention of the free and decent world. 
Voices against Soviet slavery are rising every- 
where. In the fore in the rising voice of 
wrath is America and its Government which 
does not recognize the aggrandizement of 
Soviet aggression. 

President Eisenhower, for example, made a 
strong statement in this regard only a few 
days ago when he condemned the Soviet ag- 
gressor and pledged that he would not recog- 
nize the subjugation of states and the en- 
slavement of their peoples. The President. 
has previously stated that peace with Com- 
munist Russians can come only when they 
get out of the occupied countries back into 
their own prewar borders. The Lithuanian 
people fervently -zalute this policy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the United States Gov- 
ernment and will support it in every way 
possible. The Lithuanian people firmly be- 
lieve that, just as the United States policy of 
nonrecognition of illegal annexation main- 
tained Lithuania and other Soviet-occupied 
states legaily independent, so will the policy 
of liberation restore their actual freedom. 

The occupants of Lithuania and other 
states, and their agents, knowing the popu- 
larity of America’s policy of liberation among 
the peoples of the occupied countries, attack 
America and heap vile abuse upon her. They 
even tried to do this in the name of their 
own victims. As recently as the latter part 
of last year, Soviet Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Vishinsky stated that his country had 
not seized Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic countries, that they had voluntarily 
joined the Soviet Union...Minister of Lithu- 
ania Zadeikis firmly and aptly replied to this 
shameless lie and libel on Lithuania and the 
Lithuanian people. In his memorandum ‘to 
the United Nations, Mr. Zadeikis recapitulated 
the entire case of Lithuania and underscored 
Soviet criminal acts against Lithuania. He 
cited the secret Soviet-Nazi agreement to 
divide Lithuania; the Soviet ultimatums to 
Lithuania and the occupation of Lithuania 
by armed force; the Soviet army’s overthrow, 
by force, of the legal Government of Lithu- 
ania and the installation of its.own puppet 
regime; the incorporation of Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union, Commissar Molotov’s cor- 
roboration of this fact to Professor Kreve- 
Mickevicius, etc. This memorandum is now 
in the hands of the United Nations and of 
various states or their delegations, Vishin- 
sky made no reply to the memorandum, and, 
most likely, will not dare reply. 

The Lithuanians propose that the Soviets” 
acts of aggression and annihilation of na- 
tions—genocide—be more widely exposed, and 
that the case against the Soviets be present- 
ed in the congresses and parliaments of free 
states, in the United Nations General As- 
sembly and other appropriate organs, in the 
free press, and in all public forums, to expose 
the rapacious Soviet bear for what it actually 
is, and to send it back where it belongs. 

Lithuanians demand that the Soviet occu- 
pants cease destroying the State of Lithuania 
and annihilating the people of Lithuania. 

Lithuanians démand that the Soviets re- 
turn from Russia deported Lithuanians, 

Above all, Lithuanians demand that the 
Soviet aggressors and occupants of Lithuania 
get out of their homeland and permit the 
Lithuanians to reestablish their free and in- 
dependent State of Lithuania. 

These demands are being made in pursu- 
ance of God-given and man-acknow ed 
rights of life, liberty, and self-determination, 
of the Lithuanian nation’s determination to 
be a free and independent nation, and recog- 
nition of Lithuania as a free and independent 
nation by the nations of the free world; in 
other words, they are based on international 
law and upon the fundamental rights of the 
Lithuanian nation, 
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Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced for the consideration 
of the Congress six separate bills calcu- 
lated to implement the platforms which 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties adopted last July at their na- 
tional conventions, They also follow the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Civil Rights on which I 
was privileged to serve as a vice chair- 
man, and carry out subsequent recom- 
mendations made by the Department of 
Justice. 

These six civil rights bills call for leg- 
islation which would: First, make lynch- 
ing a Federal crime; second, abolish the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting; 
third, reorganize the Department of Jus- 
tice for the protection of civil rights by 
creating a Civil Rights Division under 
the jurisdiction of an Assistant Attorney 
General; fourth, provide relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in inter- 
state transportation; fifth, strengthen 
existing civil rights statutes in accord- 
ance with recommendations previously 
made by the Department of Justice; and 
sixth, eliminate loopholes in our present 
Federal laws in order to protect the right 
to political participation. 

These bills together with H. R. 2306, 
the Civil Peace Act of 1953 and H. R. 
2576, the Federal Equality of Opportu- 
nity in Employment Act, which I have 
previously introduced, would provide, in 
my opinion, a comprehensive civil rights 
program. However, each of these bills 
has been introduced separately in order 
easily to permit the Congress to pick and 
choose among them, and to deprive the 
opponents of civil rights of the oppor- 
tunity to hide behind their opposition to 
any one aspect of the program by way 
of excuse for not supporting another. 
I, of course, would recommend the enact- 
ment of all eight of these legislative pro- 
posals. The enactment of any one of 
them, however, would represent a great 
Stride forward toward the achievement 
of adequate protection of all of our peo- 
ple and to ultimate equality for all Amer- 
icans in the spirit of the Constitution 
and of America’s basic precepts. 

We of the Congress are faced with a 
great challenge in our positions as Rep- 
resentatives of the American people. We 
are faced with the responsibility of as- 
sisting and directing the Government of 
the United States in discharging its ob- 
ligations as a leader of the free wsrld. 
We are required in our daily endeavors 
to expose the insidious and ruthless na- 
ture of Soviet tyranny. But in doing so 
we must practice what we preach, and we 
cannot continue to expound the virtues 
of democracy and to declaim its inherent 
belief in individual liberty while a single 
American citizen is deprived of any inci- 


dent of full citizenship or of democracy. 


Soviet ‘despotism, cruelty, and inhu- 
manity is on trial before the world. We 


of the United States are associated with 
all of our other partners of the free world- 
to the day-to-day prosecution of the So- 
viet Union’s infamous crimes against 
mankind before the jury of world hu- 
manity. We cannot, therefore, neglect 
the prosecution of our own derelictions 
lest it be considered by the people who 
are oppressed by communism to be the 
condonation of some of the very crimes 
for which we indict Soviet dictatorship. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle not to permit the platforms 
upon which they sought election to be- 
come mere pious expressions enunciated 
during the campaigns and ignored while 
in office. I respectfully urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to recall that 
in a press conference held on June 7, 
1952, at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City, when discussing the problem 
of civil rights, he said: 

I would certainly do this: Whatever influ- 
ence devolved upon me or by reason of my 
own personal standing with any single indi- 
vidual of the United States, or by reason of 
any Official position I might hold, I would 
never cease to try at least in this struggle to 
get legal, economic, and political equality for 
all our citizens. 


I ask him now to use his influence and 
to use his personal standing with the 
members of the majority party. 

We all remember the words of Mark 
Twain with respect to the weather; let 
us hope that the 83d Congress will not 
contribute to making a civil-rights pro- 
gram something which everyone only 
talks about. 


Draft Extension Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received considerable correspondence in- 
quiring as to whether or not the present 
draft term will be extended. In all in- 
stances, there is apprehension that legis- 
lation is pending which will extend the 
draft beyond the present 2-year period. 

I believe it is in the public interest 
that the people know there is no legis- 
lation pending before the Congress which 
would so extend the draft period. I 
realize that there has been some news- 
paper publicity to the effect that the 
Department of Defense is considering 
such a request. 

I want to let the people of my district 
know that on the basis of information 
which I now have, I am opposed to any 
such legislation which may be brought 
before Congress. It would be unfair to 
extend the draft to a 3-year term and 
it would only add to the inequality which 
already exists. There is too much valid- 
ity in the statement, which is often 
made, that the son of the well-to-do 
family goes to college and the sons of 
some of the rest go to Korea. Yes; there 
is altogether too much truth to the fact 
that Korea is beginning to be known as 
the “poor man’s war.” There is consid- 
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erable evidence that the deferment pol- 
icy is very strict among certain groups 
and far too loose among others. Our 
present deferment policy should be re- 
examined for the purpose of spreading 
necessary sacrifices fairly. 

I am going to make my position known. 
to the House Armed Services Committee, 
in order that this matter be given atten- 
tion at the present session of Congress. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass.: 

Too MUCH INVESTIGATING 


Senator Tart's offhand proposal for a 
pretty full investigation of the Korean war 
has already run into strong bipartisan oppo- 
sition in Congress. We hope it will cause 
some hard thinking at the White House, too. 

President Eisenhower has thus far moved 
with caution on the subject of congressional 
investigations. He has insisted, correctly in 
our opinion, that Congress has the right to 
conduct investigations as it sees fit. He will 
not presume to interfere with that. right. 
But he has stated his intent to let his con- 
victions be known whenever he thinks the 
investigations have gone too far, so as to 
threaten misunderstanding or difficulty. 

The proposal for a full-scale investigation 
of the Korean war strikes us as one on which 
the President should sound off in unmistak- 
able language. Another congressional probe 
in this admittedly tender area now would be 
bound to lead to misunderstanding and difi- 
culty, if not worse. The President would ‘be 
justified in using his full influence to stop it. 

The mania for investigations by the pres- 
ent Congress, which threatens to set up an 
all-time record for expenditures on gum- 
shoe operations, is presumably a hangover 
from the last Congress, which went on a 
similar spree. But the last Congress was 
dealing with an administration which in 
large measure had lost the public trust. It 
had an excuse, if not a mandate, to take a 
look for itself. 

No such excuse exists now. The Eisen- 
hower forces have just received a magnificent 
go-ahead from the voters. Their mandate is 
the same presumably as that of the majority 
Members of the new Congress. Surely, the 
new administration deserves a reasonable 
time in which to clean up inherited admin- 
istrative “messes” before its own partisans 
in the legislative branch take: over. Or has 
the investigating itch become too strong even 
for this much. self-control? 

Not all of the new batch of congressional 
investigations, of course, impinge on the 
Executive. Many have to do with State or 
local responsibilities or with purely private 
activities. Here, too, the Executive may well 
have an opinion to express as coguardian of 
the “general welfare.” But the first test 
should come on exactly such an issue as 
Senator Tarr’s proposal raises. Here the 
Congress and the Executive meet head on, 
and the stakes may well be no less than the 
dominant control of the government in the 
years ahead. 

We do not believe that this most critical 
period in our national life is a safe one in 
which to experiment with congressional gov- 
ernment, Nor do we believe that President 
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Eisenhower will in fact yield his: rightful 
place of leadership. 

It is time for a clear understanding be- 
tween the President and his fellow Republi- 
cans on Capitol Hill. It is time to insist 
that the Congress be at least as respectful 
of the Executive preserve as the President 
clearly intends to be of the legislative. 


Televising and Broadcasting of Important 


House Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
liam D. Quick Lodge, No. 164, of the 
Knights of Pythias, Bergen County, 
N. J., has embarked upon a values of 
citizenship campaign designed to under- 
score the responsibilities of their citizen- 
ship for teen-aged students. As a part 
of this endeavor, the lodge has endorsed 
the proposition of bringing to these stu- 
dents, through the means of radio and 
television, the major activities of the 
Congress as a demonstration of living 
history, and that such broadcasts and 
telecasts be made part of the regular 
school curricula. A copy of the lodge’s 
resolution follows: 

“Whereas William D. Quick Lodge, No. 164, 
Knights of Pythias, has embarked on a cam- 
paign, Values of Citizenship, designed to 
underscore for upper grade school children 
and teen-agers both in and out of high 
schools the responsibilities of their citizen- 
ship; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
has suggested that his regular news confer- 
ences be made available to the general pub- 
lic by radio broadcast and telecast, and that 
certain congressional leaders have introduced 
similar recommendations for major activi- 
ties in the House and Senate; and 

“Whereas grade-school-aged children have 
already indicated their desire to hear and see 
such ‘history in the making’ as evidenced 
by articles in school papers; and 

“Whereas such broadcasts and telecasts 
would provide greater impetus to such im- 
pressionable children to read more carefully 
detailed reports and analyses of these historic 
activities in their daily newspapers, in maga- 
zines and other printed media, including 
history texts, devoted to such reporting and 
would serve the added purpose of prompting 
parents to make themselves more fully cog- 
nizant of local, State, and national civic 
affairs and to take a more active interest in 
same; and 

“Whereas these activities of the President 
and Congress are pages in living American 
history, and that their broadcast and tele- 
cast can, without equivocation, be considered 
integral parts of American history school 
texts: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this lodge urge all public 
officials responsible for effecting and main- 
taining public-school systems to use their 
Offices to insure availabilities in schools of 
sufficient radio and television equipment 
to permit students to hear and see these 
important events in the making during 
school hours, and that hearing and viewing 
such broadcasts and telecasts be made a 
part of the American history curricula in 
these schools; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this aforementioned 
cause be made a part of the Values of Citizen- 


ship campaign of William D. Quick Lodge, 
No. 164, Knights of Pythias, and that its 
brotherhood does hereby pledge itself to 
espouse this cause wherever and whenever 
practicable for the fulfillment of same.” 

Approved, on motion, during the 17th day 
of February 1953, convention of the William 
D. Quick Lodge, No. 164, Knights of Pythias, 
at its Castle Hall, Adoniram Masonic Temple, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 

A. MILTON BELL, D. D. S. 
Chancellor Commander. 


We Should Increase Panama Canal Zone 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the Panama Canal toll rates 
have not been increased since the year 
1937 and, as a consequence, the revenue 
from the canal has not been adequate 
to cover all the cost of. operation. 

The Panama Canal Company, it seems, 
has decided to charge off the increased 
cost of operation to American citizen 
employees in the Zone by imposing upon 
them certain charges, that originally 
were not intended to be borne by these 
employees. 

When the American citizen leaves the 
United States to work in the interests of 
his country in a region like the Canal 
Zone, he gives up certain basic privileges 
and rights which he may enjoy only here 
living in the States. One of such rights 
is, of course, the right to buy and own 
his own home and thereafter be free 
from rental charges. Other rights and 
privileges pertain to enjoyment of tem- 
perate climate, more educational oppor- 
tunities for his children, more extensive 
travel, and so forth. 

Better want of compensation, there- 
fore, it seems to me to be unfair to re- 
quire these employees to bear any portion 
of the cost of operating the canal by the 
threat to impose these charges at this 
time. 

I wish to include in my remarks 
a recent letter I received from Mr. 
H. E. Munro, legislative representative, 
4. F. of L. of the American Citizens 
Employees in the Canal Zone. Letter 
follows: 

THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND 
THE METAL TRADES COUNCIL OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 
March 9, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J, KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: I would like 
call to your attention certain conditions on 
the Panama Canal which the American citi- 
zen employees believe to be unfair treatment 
accorded Federal employees. 

It appears that in an effort to maintain 
toll rates at their 1937 level, in the face of 
rising costs, it has become necessary to shift 
some of the expenses to the employee. It is 
the payment of any part of these expenses 
that we feel unjust. 

The following figures were taken from the 
Panama Canal Company section of the 
Budget of the United States Government for 
the fiscal year 1954, 
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Public Law 191, 75th Congress, established 
alien cash relief payments as a form of pen- 
sion for employees not coming under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. Section 2 of 
the act authorizes appropriated funds to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

The 1954 estimated amount under “em- 
ployment costs” for this item is $1,145,300. 

In 1934 an appropriation of $150,000 was 
provided for the repatriation of former alien 
employegs. This repatriation has continued 
and at the close of the fiscal year 1952 a total 
of $168,326 had been spent. The 1954 esti- 
mated amount under “employment costs” for 
this item is $11,000. 

The United States citizen employee eligible 
for coverage under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act pays as payroll deduction the 
stipulated 6 percent paid by all Federal em- 
ployees under the act. In addition to this 
payment, the 1954 estimated amount under 
“employment costs” is $1,437,300. 

Those United States citizens not eligible 
for civil-service retirement are covered by 
social security. The regular biweekly de- 
auctions are made from their pay checks. 
In addition to this deduction, there appears 
under “employment costs” an estimated 
amount of $37,900 for 1954. 

An estimated item for 1954 under “em- 
ployment costs” is $50,000 for death and 
disability compensation, 

Public Law 600, 79th Congress, authorizes 
the payment of certain recruiting and re- 
patriation expenses. To cover this item 
there appears under “employment costs” an 
estimated $486,100 for the fiscal year 1954. 

It has been the custom for many years to 
supply employees on the Isthmus with two 
free passes on the railroad monthly. To 
cover this item there appears a 1954 esti- 
mated amount of $35,500 under “Employ- 
ment costs.” 

There appears a 1954 estimated item of 
$391,600 under “Employment costs” for 
steamship transportation of employees. This 
represents the difference between what is 
charged the employee and the estimated cost 
of the passage. In the past the employee 
only had to pay the established tariff rate 
for employees. 

The 1954 estimated total of “Employment 
costs” is $3,594,700. The employees are 
scheduled to pay $371,100 of this directly 
charged to employees service activities, They, 
also pay a prorated share of $487,500 and 
$984,800 depending on their use of commer- 
cial activities and other service activities. 
They also pay a share of the $224,400 
employment costs charged against general 
and administrative expenses which finds its 
way back in all charges. 

The employees do not believe it was the 
intent of Congress that they pay any part 
of these employment costs when they en- 
acted the legislation providing these benefits 
for the employees. We believe these charges 
rightfully belong to the vessels using the 
Canal and not the employee. 

We solicit your assistance in any way in 
which you can help us to correct this unjust 
condition. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp E. MUNRO, 
Legislative Representative, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Benson and the Price of Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Los Angeles Times 
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points up the need for constructive ac- 
tion to solve the problems created by 
the support of butter prices with tax 
funds: 

Mr. BENSON AND THE Price oF BUTTER 


This butter thing may look sillier before 
it is over than the potato and egg support 
programs of a few years ago and Secretary 
ef Agriculture Benson is in the position of 
being damned for what he does and damned 
for what he does not. 


EDITORIAL OPINION 


On February 27 Mr. Benson announced that 
he would continue to support the price of 
butter at 90 percent of parity for another 
year, although under the law he could re- 
duce the support price at the end of this 
month. He said that the dairy industry had 
promised to work out a program during the 
year of grace which will require less Gov- 
ernment aid. Mr. Benson said he did not 
want to produce any violent changes in the 
agricultural economy; he wants to get the 
farmers off the Federal dole gradually. 

The Benson butter decision drew an angry 
outery from the Des Moines Register, which 
is planted in the middle of a great farm 
State and is sometimes thought of as being a 
spokesman for agriculture. Mr. Benson, 
said the Register, “has done a lot of talking 
about the need for more flexibility in farm 
price supports. But in the first case where 
he has had to make a decision he kept the 
price pegs at the highest possible level—in 
the face of a staggering surplus—and for 
another full year.” Mr. Benson under the 
law could have reduced the butter support 
price to 75 percent of parity. 

THERE’S NO CONSENSUS 


But the Minneapolis Star, another farm- 
ers’ spokesman, said: ‘Ezra Benson's deci- 
sion to support dairy product prices at 90 
percent of parity is a logical move. * * * 
Reducing the dairy props * * * might have 
had serious psychological, economic, and 
political effects. * * * Certainly the dairy- 
man would have been put at a disadvantage 
if his guaranteed price had dropped to 75 
percent while the supports on grain, which 
he feeds his cows, were kept at 90 percent.” 
. These quotations are from two agricul- 
tural capitals and they illustrate a fact 
that should have more emphasis: that 
fermers, or their spokesmen, do not all 
think alike. They also make it clear that 
Secretary Benson has the most untempting 
job in the Eisenhower administration. 

Dairying is a great industry involving 
several millions of persons, not all of them 
farmers by any means. A responsible official 
would proceed cautiously with steps that 
would upset this industry. That is what 
Secretary Benson is doing. He has the 
promise of the dairymen that they will help 
him out of his dilemma within the year. If 
they keep their promise Mr. Benson may get 
credit for his forbearance. 

His may be the better way. Still, we wish 
that he had taken the chance and reduced 
the parity payments to 75 percent. For the 
brutal fact is that subsidizing dairy farmers 
is throwing good money after bad. That is 
also true of giving high parity payments to 
other kinds of farmers, but in the case of the 
dairy farmers the futility of subsidies al- 
ready is abundantly clear. 

It is clear that the dairy farmers are never 
again going to get a high price for butter in 
a competitive market. Too many consumers 
have turned to oleomargarine and they like 
it well enough to buy it for as long as but- 
ter prices remain 2 and 3 times as high. So 
high parity prices have put the butter pro- 
ducer on a dole or set him to boondoggling. 
He is making something that can’t be sold. 

THE GOUGED CONSUMER 

It follows that the sooner he is discour- 
aged from producing something that can- 
not be sold and encouraged to produce 
something that can be sold, the better it will 


be for him and the eommunity. If the Gov- 
ernment paid subsidies to the makers of 
buggy whips because they didn’t want to 
make automobile parts there would be a 
great. uproar. 

The Government is now buying butter 
from the producers at 90 percent of parity, 
buying it at the rate of about a million 
pounds a day. One estimate has it that the 
Government will have 130,000,000 pounds 
of butter by the end of March. It cannot 
sell this butter at a price more than 5 per- 
cent lower than it paid. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment will have to hold most of the but- 
ter until it turns rancid and then sell it for 
a much lower price as soap fat. Meanwhile, 
the dairy industry will continue to produce 
butter for the Government. 

The consumer who is willing to pay the 
price of butter is really gouged twice. He 
pays the taxes for the farmer's high price to 
the Government, and also pays much more 
than he should be required to pay at the 
retail market. The consumer would be bet- 
ter off if the dairy farmers were paid an out- 
right bonus while their butter was permitted 
to find its level in the competitive market. 

The ultimate solution of the problem, 
which is now only put off, involves changes 
in the dairy farmer’s techniques. He must 
find markets for his milk in other forms 
than butter, for with the improvement in 
and general acceptance of oleomargarine he 
is never again going to have a monopoly of 
the “table fat” market. 


The Need for Effective Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr.Speaker, in a state- 
ment in this House some 9 months ago— 
in June 1952—I expressed the view that 
the time has not yet arrived when it 
would be safe to eliminate all economic 
controls, and I particularly warned that 
if rent ceilings were lifted “rents in many 
communities would rise substantially and 
with it the cost of living.” 

We are at this point now. Premature 
termination of rent control will definite- 
ly bring great hardship to millions of 
low-income families who are unable to 
meet both the high cost of living and 
rental increases. Rent control has been 
one of the few stabilizing factors in our 
economy in recent years. Any hasty or 
abrupt suspension of this control would 
result in serious economic dislocation for 
untold numbers of families in our larger 
cities who still require the reassuring 
protection which rent control affords 
them. 

In his state of the Union message to 
Congress, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended “the continuance beyond June 
30 of the authority for Federal control 
over rents in those communities in which 
serious housing shortages exist. These 
are chiefly in the so-called defense 
areas.” While I am glad to note that at 
least in the area of housing the Presi- 
dent has recognized that basie control 
authority is essential, it is to be regretted 
that he does not go far enough in his 
recommendation, Our major industrial 
cities have not been designated as de- 
fense-housing areas, and certainly the 
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availability of adequate housing for low- 
income families has by no means reached 
the level that would satisfy the great de- 
mand for decent housing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am strongly of the 
opinion that rent-control authority 
should be extended beyond June 30 for 
at least another 2 years, until June 30, 
1955. This is urgent and necessary. 
This is the least we can and should da 
for those of meager income, especiaily 
now when there is wholesale dismantling 
of our price-control machinery. 

A 2-year extension of rent eontrol is 
particularly urgent in New York, which 
has its own State rent law. The citizens 
of New York were recently shocked to 
learn that the Dewey administration has 
joined forces with certain real estate 
interests in our State in an effort to push 
through the Republican-controlled State 
legislature a 15-percent increase in rents. 
Bills calling for such rental increases are 
now pending before the State legisla- 
ture which, if approved, will spell much 
hardship for hundreds of thousands of 
families. in the low- and middle-income 
groups. 

The authorization of such blanket in- 
creases in rents is ill-timed, unfair, and 
constitutes a callous disregard of the 
needs and condition of urola numbers 
of families who are forced to live in sub- 
standard dwellings and are unable to pay 
rent increases at the present time. It is 
estimated that some 30,000 families in 
New York City, or a population of ap- 
proximately 150,000 people, live in cellar 
apartments for which they are foreed to 
pay exorbitant rents. These people and 
many others of low income throughout 
New York find that their standard of 
living is being cut down considerably 
because they have no margin to absorb 
higher prices and higher rents, They 
deserve the economic protection which 
rent control has given them in recent 
years against rent gouging and excessive 
profiteering. 

The Republicans of New York State 
prefer to ignore the housing needs and 
rental protection of the population of 
New York City. They refuse to recog- 
nize the financial burden which they 
are placing on the tenant population by 
allowing a 15-percent boost in rents. 
This is a flagrant disregard of preelec- 
tion promises. At a time when the peo- 
ple of meager income are struggling to 
maintain their position in the light of 
premature termination of price control, 
it is imperative that the rent-control law 
be strengthened to give them the neces- 
sary measure of protection. 


Comprehensive Plan for Better 
Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a compre- 
hensive plan for better medical care and 
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better distribution of physicians, with 
special emphasis on the rural sections. 
This plan is embodied in a statement 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, when Senate bill 
1606 was before that body on May 4, 
1946, by Dr. W. C. Bostic, of Forest City, 
N. C., who is one of the best-known 
and most-beloved physicians in North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Bostic has given much study to 
this plan and is sincerely interested in 
having better medical facilities for peo- 
ple generally, and particularly for those 
who live in the rural sections. Since this 
question is of such vital concern to the 
people of the Nation generally, I am de- 
sirous that all Senators shall have the 
benefit of reading the plan proposed by 
Dr. Bostic. His plan has received very 
general approval by many in the medical 
profession. So I submit for printing in 
the Recorp the statement by Dr. Bostic. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR BETTER MEDICAL 
CARE AND BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF PHYSI- 
CIANS, WiTrH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THE 
RURAL SECTIONS 


(By Dr. W. C. Bostic) 


1. We mus recognize and admit the fact 
that we do have a vital issue for considera- 
tion and to accept the responsibility of of- 
fering some tangible, workable solution in 
order to meet the pressing needs. for better 
medical care for the citizens of the Nation. 
To do this, we must first recognize the prob- 
lem, what it is, and what has happened be- 
fore we can offer a correct agenda for the 
study of the problem. At present it appears 
that all the factions contending for a solu- 
tion of the problem have their agenda up- 
side down. We would suggest that the study 
of the insurance feature as proposed by all 
factions should be placed at the bottom of 
the agenda and the all-important matter of 
better distribution of physicians should be 
placed first for consideration. We agree that 
the insurance feature is of interest to all con- 
cerned, and it will certainly be good feed for 
the horse, but we seem to be minus the 
horse. We are not able to understand just 
how a vast program of better medical care 
can be had without the special training of 
more doctors to staff the hospitals, scientific 
research laboratories and the many localities 
without physicians such as the rural dis- 
tricts of every county in the United States. 
I think the program as outlined by the 
American Medical Association concerning the 
insurance feature is worthy of serious con- 
sideration, also that feature offered in the 
President's plan might help in the solution 
of the problem. However, we may defeat the 
President's Health Plan and forestall social- 
ized medicine, but we will still have the 
unsolved problem of better medical care and 
an economic problem of tremendous im- 
portance, and a moral obligation that we 
dare not shirk. It is perfectly clear to those 
of us who have made a careful study and 
analysis of this problem over a period of 
years that the answer does not lie in com- 
pulsory insurance or in yoluntary insurance, 
unless some satisfactory plan can be devised 
that will insure a more equitable distribu- 
tion and placement of doctors, especially in 
the rural districts. 

2. There should be created a well-balanced 
program broad enough to solve every phase 
of the proposition confronting us with the 
needs of the Nation at this time without 
creating a top-heavy overhead wasteful ad- 
ministration of funds before they reach the 
channels of relief. With such a plan of Fed- 
eral assistance conjointly with various States 
on a 50-50 basis, the funds will trickle 
through to the various counties and com- 


munities of each State with proper safe- 
guards in dispensing appropriated funds 
from the State and Federal Government. 

8. The ideal solution of this vital problem 
for the health and well-being of the Nation 
is a well-balanced program similar to that 
provided by the Duke endowment to the var- 
ious hospitals and other institutions of North 
and South Carolina, and with a similar plan 
proposed and supported by the last legisla- 
ture of North Carolina which will in the near 
future be consummated. Why spend bil- 
lions of dollars when a few hundred millions 
placed in the proper channels will offer the 
solution desired? We believe this entire 
problem can easily be solved and without the 
expenditure of billions of dollars. I hope we 
can make this claim without the sound of 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. Especially if we 
adopt the plan and the slogan that the Lord 
helps those that help themeselves. 

4. To illustrate, the Federal Government 
and the various States enter into an agree- 
ment on a 50-50 basis that will actually sup- 
ply the needs and place adequate medical 
care within reach of all the people, and to 
duplicate the amounts donated by estab- 
lished foundations already acting in this field 
of endeavor in the various States like the 
Duke and Reynolds endowment, the State 
and various religious organizations com- 
bined. With such Federal assistance, North 
Carolina can and will solve its own insur- 
ance feature, giving adequate medical, den- 
tal, and nurses’ care to all its citizens with- 
out a great waste of funds in overhead 
expense. 

5. We understand that South Carolina and 
some of the other Southern States have un- 
der consideration similar plans; and if this 
can be done in North and South Carolina 
without making a vast expenditure, why 
can it not be done for the entire United 
States with only a few hundred millions 
annually appropriated over a period of sev- 
eral years, and with the problem of better 
distribution of physicians solved by the plan, 
as proposed along with the dental and nurses’ 
problem, which is also to be consigered in 
the solution of adequate medical care at this 
time. Of course, along with the considera- 
tion of the medical care plan, the dental and 
nurses’ care must be considered as of vital 
importance by the various States. With the 
erection of more hospitals, and with rural 
health centers to be located deep in the rural 
sections of the State, with competent and 
well-trained physicians to serve such com- 
munities for a period of 5 years with limited 
licenses in such fields of practice. 

6. First and foremost is the demand and 
need for more physicians to fill vacancies 
caused by death and retirement of physicians 
and the increase in population, and better 
distribution of doctors for the rural sections 
of the State and Nation. Many splendid 
rural communities have suffered and died for 
the need of better medical care. It will be 
necessary for the Federal Government -to 
offer financial assistance to the various medi- 
cal colleges and to build more medical col- 
leges and teaching hospitals for the training 
of doctors for this special service, by giving 
them free scholarships to young men and 
young women with limited means with an 
ambition to study medicine, with the under- 
standing that in consideration of such schol- 
arships they will be willing to tie themselves 
into service in the rural sections for a period 
of 5 years by accepting a limited license. 

7. These fields can be made attractive and 
inviting to this class of physicians with 
proper equipment such as a modern home 
and modern offices that enable them to ren- 
der every service that is offered in a modern 
hospital except major surgery; and with 
splendid monetary returns since they would 
practice medicine in a large field without 
competition, enjoying all the courtesies of 
the medical profession and the medical asso- 
ciations of the State. 

8. To have a well-rounded program it will 
be necessary to provide such measures as will 
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offer health insurance and hospitalization, 
such as the Blue Cross, Industrial, Group, 
and other organizations, on a voluntary basis 
at a cost within reach of every man, woman, 
and child that will insure them the security 
of every health service needed and with pro- 
visions for the care of worthy charity and 
destitute: cases. We would favor a plan of 
industrial insurance such as offered in the 
plan of the industrial compensation insur- 
ance for payment of doctors’ and hospital 
bills for sickness and health measures the 
same as served under the present compensa- 
tion laws of the States for personal injury 
cases, with no payment to be made out of 
such fund for security or loss of time which 
might hamper the industries with employees 
who might, under the care of unscrupulous 
physicians, be out too much with imaginary 
ills. Such insurance would cover a large field 
and remunerate the physicians in a fine way 
for their services. We would oppose compul- 
sory insurance by taxation and free medical 
care to all classes. To offer free medical and 
surgical treatment would likely create a race 
of impotent people that would have to be fed 
and clothed. We certainly should not at- 
tempt to create charity in order to be char- 
itable. The Master while on earth practiced 
the healing art without a monetary charge, 
but in every instance he called for some 
action on the part of his patients to aid 
themselves. He said to the man with the 
withered arm, “Stretch forth thine arm.” To 
another, He commanded him to go and dip 
himself seven times in a certain pool. And 
to the impotent man He said, “Rise, take up 
thy bed, and walk.” We certainly should not 
attempt to be more charitable than the 
Saviour himself. Most people recover faster 
when they are allowed to have part in the 
healing of their bodies. 

9. And in this broad program for better 
health measures, the Federal Government 
would be expected to establish and maintain ' 
scientific research centers for the study and 
care of unusual conditions, 

10. In order that the Nation’s interest and 
the interest of the medical profession and 
the people at large have as a medium between 
the Federal Government, the medical pro- 
fession, and the citizens at large, a physi- 
cian should be included in the President's 
Cabinet, to be known as Secretary of Health. 
A complete chapter could be offered sus- 
taining this suggestion, and there is no valid 
reason for opposing such suggestion for the 
good of all. 

11. I am not entirely in accord with the 
American Medical Association for the reason 
they have omitted to offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion for the problem of better distribution 
of physicians and to supply physicians in the 
rural districts. No plan for better medical 
care can succeed without placing this fea- 
ture at the head of the agenda. I am a 
member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion—I trust in good standing—but I do not 
approve the omission of this most important 
of all features. 

12. To say that the expenditure of billions 
of dollars would be necessary to solve the 
entire problem as suggested is blind reason- 
ing on the part of those who would hurry 
the medical profession into political medi- 
cine and the Nation into totalitarianism. 


Trojan Horse Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is essential for the American people to 
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be constantly vigilant and alert to the 
threat of Communist infiltration into 
American life and democratic institu- 
tions. Since 1947 and 1948 it has been 
relatively easy for decent Americans to 
identify Communists because of the ex- 
treme political position they have taken 
during these years. 

Recently, however, the Communist 
Party has given signs of changing its line 
and tactics so as to infiltrate both the 
Democrat and Republican Parties and 
other democratic organizations. The 
national committee of the Communist 
Party has directed its members: 

We must also associate ourselves with the 
many millions who voted for Eisenhower pri- 
mariy because of their peace aspirations. 


It is clear that the Communists will 
attempt to infiltrate wherever they can 
so as to undermine the liberal position 
and gain respectability for themselves. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article which appeared 
in the New Leader for March 9, 1953, en- 
titled “Trojan Horse Returns,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TROJAN HORSE RETURNS 
(By Lucy S. Dawidowicz) 

On December 28, the Communist Worker 
published a two-page statement of policy re- 
leased by the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., entitled “Draft 
Resolution on the Situation Growing Out of 
the Presidential Elections.” This resolution 
was presented for discussion by all Com- 
munist club organizations during the months 
of January and February. It merits serious 
attention by all who are involved in political 
action in the United States. The CP reso- 
lution consists of three main sections: & 
Stalinist. evaluation of the political situation 
as a result of the Republican victory, a re- 
cantation. of the party's past errors, and the 
presentation of the correct line. The im- 
portant change is from peace to unity. 
Whereas the struggle for peace had formerly 
been the party’s central task, now the un- 
folding of this all-persuasive struggle for 
unity is the central task of our party in this 
new political situation. 

Briefly stated, the Communist Party views 
the outcome of the election as a strengthen- 
ing of the most reactionary forces of monop-~ 
oly capital, which considers the Republican 
Party as its main instrument In forcing pro- 
Fascist and war measures on the Nation. 
The election also showed that there is no 


immediate outlook for a mass popular deser=- 


tiom of the Democratic Party. 

On the basis of this analysis, the CP con- 
cludes that it erred, in 1948, in favoring the 
departure of the Wallace forces without. 
masses from the Democratic Party and failed, 
in 1952, to direct the sharpest fire against 
the Republicans. The CP further made a 
wrong estimate of the Progressive Party as 
@ great mass people’s party, when it was 
only an important fighting force for peace. 
It was an error in 1948 not to have made 
every effort to encourage the Wallace forces 
to fully unfold the struggle for peace to 
its conclusion within the Democratic Party 
in a determined effort to influence the mass. 
base of that party. 

This failure to grasp the role of the Pro- 
gressive Party is coupled with the party's 
failure in 1952 to recognize that the bulk of 
the organized workers, the Negro people and 
the poor farmers continue to constitute the 
popular base of the Democratic Party. 
Therefore, the party concludes: 

“The Progressive Party, though it has per- 
formed yeoman service in the struggle for 


peace! and reaction, is not and can- 
not be a major vehicle in the emergence of 
a mass people’s party led by labor.” 

Therefore, also, the Communists must turn 
their attention to the Democratic Party and 
to other organizations that seek to influ- 
ence it or engage in independent political 
action. Communists must strive toward 
“the development of forms through which 
labor can exert a unified class influence on 
the national political life and on the Demo- 
cratic Party * * * and by development of 
broader alliances of labor and its allies 
through such forms as the Washington Com- 
monwealth Federation, the Independent 
Voters League in the South, ete., etc. 

“Maximum development of PAC, LLPE, and 
NAACP activities in every shop, local and 
community for independent political action 
through struggle on issues affecting the peo- 
ple and thereby also playing a role in the 
struggles within the Democratic Party. Such 
efforts must be stimulated in other groups 
such as the ADA and the Liberal Party. 

“Forcing on sectors of the Democratic 
Party, to the maximum extent and wher- 
ever possible, a genuine program of struggle 
against the prowar and pro-Fascist course 
and measures of the Republican administra- 
tion.” 

This jargon means: The CP is now drop- 
ping the Progressive Party; it will try to make 
common cause with labor, especially through 
the CIO's political action committee and the 
A. F. of L.'s labor’s league for political educa- 
tion; it will attempt to infiltrate the NAACP, 
the ADA, the Liberal Party, and other politi- 
ctal-action groups; it will seek to inject its 
self into the Democratie Party. Infiltration 
of these organizations by individual Com- 
munists, rather than organizational united 
fronts, will be the order of the day. “Agita- 
tion and propaganda,” the resolution de- 
clares, will be of real value “only to the ex- 
tent it takes place * * * within the main- 
stream of labor and within the framework 
of those organizations through which the 
mass of labor and the Negro people express 
themselves politically.” 

“Actually, this new line was laid down by 
Stalin last October at the 19th congress of 
the Russian Communist Party. Stalin, it 
will be reealled, addressed the representatives 
of the Communist Parties abroad who at- 
tended the congress as fraternal delegates. 
He called the signals for those Communist 
Parties “which have not yet come to power 
and which continue to work under the heel 
of bourgeois draconic laws.” In these coun- 
tries, he described the bourgeoisie as having 
formerly defended bourgeois democratic free- 
doms. But, said Stalin, this situation no 
longer obtains “the banner of bourgeois 
democratic rights has been thrown over- 
board. I think that this banner must be 
raised by you, the representatives of Commu- 
nist and democratic parties, and must be 
carried forward by you if you want to rally 
around you the majority of the peoples.” 

This role of the Communists as defenders 
of bourgeois freedoms was evolved over & 
period of many months during which we wit- 
nessed the fall of Marty and Tillon from 
the French CP, the removal of Nicole from 
leadership of the Swiss CP, and the expulsion 
of Philip Frankfeld from the American party. 

_ All these moves added up to one thing: 
The party was moving away from so-called 
“left sectarianism” and possible isolation 
into a form of “right opportunism” (which, 
in a later day, will also be found to be a 
mistake). Frankfeld was expelled for holding 
the opinion that McCarthyism was not a 
major danger to the country; the party 
agreed, but declared that by giving preemi- 
nence to the struggle against McCarthyism 
it could win wider publie support for the 
party. Nicole objected to the party’s push- 
ing neutralism; Moscow ruled that by as- 
sociating itself with neutralism, the party 
could resist isolation from the masses. Marty 
and Tillon favored extremist revolutionary 
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tactics (the Ridgway riots: and the general 
strikes); the party finally decided in favor 
of moderate elements. 

Further evidence that the line was promul- 
gated in Moscow can be seen in the very 
wording of the draft resolution. Criticism 
is not leveled at one faction in the party or 
at individuals. The mea culpa is that of 
the entire party, which beats its collective 
breast. 

The American CP actually began to try 
out the new line during the last election 
campaign. Evidence thereof was the CP's 
equivocal attitude toward the Progressive 
Party and the CP’s greater emphasis on local 
candidates supported by the Communists 
than on national Progressive Party candi- 
dates. The fact is that, in electoral dis- 
tricts where local peace or coalition candi- 
dates were on the ballot, these drew consid- 
erably more votes than did Hallinan-Bass 
on the national Progressive ticket, 

The CP apparently couldn’t quite decide 
what to do about the PP candidates in the 
face of the lesser evil of the Stevenson 
candidacy. For example, on September 30, 
the Daily Worker published a lengthy edi- 
torial in which it lashed out with equal fury 
against Republicans and Democrats, con- 
cluding in favor of the Progressive Party. 
On October 5, the very same editorial was 
reprinted (a quaint custom the Worker in- 
dulges in) with two telling omissions: the 
paragraphs attacking Stevenson completely 
disappeared, and so did the blurb for the 
Progressive Party. "m 

This winter, the grassroots Communists 
sought unity during the election cam- 
paigns in the local unions of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. The 
Communists talked sweet and low. The 
election of an antilabor Republican adminis- 
tration, and the imminent attacks against 
labor, they murmured, made unity in the 
labor movement imperative. That was why © 
all groups within the union should be repre- 
sented in the new boards to be elected. They 
talked ¿bout the ILGWU as “our democratic 
union.” They pledged themselves to a 
clean and constructive campaign without 
name calling. The issues, the Communists 
lisped, were wage raises, increased welfare 
benefits, enforcement of union standards, 
The Communist approach to the elections in 
the various locals—dressmakers, cloak- 
makers, pressers, cutters—was uniform, 
Trade unionists who for 30 years had suc- 
cessfully fought the Communists were taken 
aback’ by the new, conciliatory attitude, 
though they didn’t for a minute believe it, 

In the course of the campaign, the subject 
of Communist anti-Semitism was raised. 
“No politics, please," the Communists im- 
plored. “We're interested only in trade- 
union issues. Don't drag in subjects. that 
have nothing to do with the interests of the 
pressers?* One of the leaflets issued by the 
Communist opposition in local 9 (cloak 
finishers) pleaded: 

“You are welt aware, brothers and sisters, 
that we do not want to capture the union 
and that we do. not seek well-paying jobs in 
the local. We are, as always, interested in 
only one thing: that is, to help improve 
conditions so that the finishers could make 
a living.” X 

But protestations of love and devotion 
didn't help. Trade-union leaders made it 
absolutely plain that they would never, under 
any circumstances, accede to 2 united front 
with the Communists. As the Communists 
were unmasked, their sweet tone became de- 
nunciatory. The union leaders were mis- 
leading the workers, were in collusion with 
the bosses, were McCarthys and McCarrans. 

The Communists have lost catastrophically 
in alt the ILGWU elections held thus far. 
But not all organizations are as politically 
sophisticated or principled, or have the 
ILGWU’s experience in dealing with the 
Communist Party. 
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A case in point is the recent demonstra- 
tion held in Albany in connection with hear- 
ings on rent decontrol. The CIO, the AFL, 
and dozens of other civic organizations par- 
ticipated. Somewhere in the crowd was a 
sizable group of Communists, hiding in the 
tenants’ councils. (Most of them seemed to 
be delegates from the Communist-directed 
United Electrical Workers Union.) Many of 
the tenants’ councils are Communist-con- 
trolled, but heretofore they have not as- 
sumed any importance in civic affairs. Now 
they are joining other groups on local, city, 
and State levels against rent decontrol, 
against slum clearance (because it dispos- 
sesses present residents), against discrimina- 
tion in» housing. Since the reputation of 
the tenants’ councils as Communist-con- 
trolled is not generally known, their repre- 
sentatives are being accepted as bona fide 
delegates and participants in some civic ven- 
tures. They will be the ones to work the 
hardest, volunteer for the menial duties, run 
the mimeograph, and fold the leaflets. Be- 
fore you can say Joe Stalin, they will be in 
the heart of the organization. 

The danger of Communist infiltration is 
serious among nonparty civic organizations 
that function as public-opinion molders on 
issues affecting civil rights and civil liberties 
(ADA, NAACP, ACLU, etc.). These organ- 
izations have traditionally been the targets 
for Communist infiltration, but apparently 
never on the mass scale now proposed by the 

. These groups will have to guard 
against infiltration of individual Commu- 
nists and resist collaboration with disguised 
or open fronts. They will also have to create 
an unbridgeable ideological chasm between 
themselves atid the Communists to make 
mass efforts toward unity unpalatable. 

The immediate development to watch is 
that of the campaign to amend or repeal the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. This law 
will become the key issue around which the 
Communists will seek unity and parade 
themselves as defenders of bourgeois demo- 
cratic liberties, according to Mary Norris in 
the Daily Worker (February 9-12, 1953). 
Only the building of a democratic front, she 
says, will halt the drive to fascism. She 
continues: 

“At present, formal united-front action be- 
tween such forces (social democratic and 


liberal elements) and the left will probably 


be the exception; but many avenues for par- 
allel action by left-progressive forces can be 
traversed and may lead to more advanced 
forms of unity tomorrow.” 

The success or failure of the Communists 
in putting over the democratic front depends 


not on them but on all of us who are con- ' 


cerned with the protection of democratic 
rights. Only political acumen and constant 
vigilance can protect us and our civil liber- 
ties from cynical exploitation by the Com- 
munists, 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of the 
committee on judicial- selection, tenure, 
and compensation, which appeared in 


the American Bar Association Journal of 
March 1953: 


THe JUDICIAL SALARY Crists: AN INCREASE Is 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


(By Morris B. Mitchell) 


Bills providing for increases in judicial 
salaries will be introduced in the 83d United 
States Congress and in many of the 48 State 
legislatures which convened early in 1953. 
It is important that American lawyers un- 
derstand the urgent need for such salary 
increases so that they can and will give these 
bills sufficient support to insure their pass- 
age. 

In order to avoid generalities, this article 
will deal specifically with the need for rais- 
ing the salaries of 223 judges of the United 
States District Courts—courts with which 
most American lawyers are familiar. If the 
need for raising these salaries can be estab- 
lished, this should also show the need for 
raising the salaries of the 65 judges of 
the United States Courts of Appeals, the 
9 judges of the United States Supreme Court, 
the 19 judges of the other special Federal 
courts, the 16 judges of the Tax Court of the 
United States, and the judges of most State 
courts. 

The current work of the Federal district 
courts and the inadequacy of present sal- 
aries paid to the judges of these courts were 
fully discussed by many bar association rep- 
resentatives and judges who appeared before 
a hearing of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives held on July 27, 1949, in connection 
with the consideration of two pending bills 
increasing the salaries of all Federal judges. 
Much of the material of this article is taken 
from statements made at this hearing. 

-Several of the witnesses at this hearing de- 
scribed the current nature of the work of 
the Federal district courts and the greatly 
increased duties and responsibilities which 
the judges of these courts have had to as- 
sume in recent years, They stressed the fact 
that the varied and extensive jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts requires a Federal judge 
to have a working knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, maritime law,- engineering, 
finance and business, labor practices, taxa- 
tion, and many other specialized fields of 
law. Many of his decisions touch the activi- 
ties of numerous individuals and business 
enterprises, and eyen the lives and liberties 
of many American citizens, The decisions 
of these Federal district courts on these im- 
portant matters must in general be right if 
people are to keep their confidence in the 
courts and in the Government which these 
courts represent. As one witness at the 
House Judiciary Committee hearing stated 
it, “There is no room for fielding errors.” 
And if these important decisions are to be 
right, they must be made by judges of high 
character and first-rate ability. 

The extent to which the work of every 
Federal district court judge has increased in 
the past 11 years is shown by the annual re- 


port of the Director of the Administrative- 


Office of the United States Courts, which 
states that from the year 1941 to the year 
1952 the number of civil cases filed in the 
Federal district courts increased 56 percent, 
whereas the number of Federal. district 
Judges increased only 13 percent during the 
same period. 

Concurrently with the great increase in the 
work done and the responsibility assumed 
by these Federal district judges has come a 
drastic decrease in their actual compensa- 
tion. ‘This has been caused by (1) Federal 
and State income taxes-and (2) shrinkage of 
the purchasing: power of their salary. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX HAS DIMINISHED JUDICIAL 
' | SALARTES 

“A change in the Federal income-tax status 

of Federal judges has greatly diminished‘ 

their actual salaries. The cases of Evans v.' 

Gore (253 U. S. 345 (decided in 1920)), and 

Miles v.:Graham (268 U. S. 501 (decided in 
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1925)), held that. Federal judicial salaries 
were constitutionally not subject to Federal 
income taxes. However, in 1939, these cases 
were reversed by the case of O'Malley vw. 
Woodrough (307 U. S. 277), which held that 
Federal judicial salaries were subject to Fed- 
eral income taxes. In the same year (1939), 
Congress passed a law (Public Salary Act, 53 
Stat. 574), which gave the consent of the 
Federal Government to the taxing of salaries 
of Federal employees and Officers (including 
judges) by State and local governments. 

As a result of the O'Malley decision, a Fed- 
eral district judge (who, prior to 1939, had 
received his salary in full: without any tax 
deduction) paid a Federal income tax of 
$3,304 in 1952.7 

During the same year, and under similar 
circumstances, a judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals paid a Federal income tax 
of $4,154 on his $17,500 salary, and a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
paid a Federal income tax of $7,088 on his 
$25,000 salary. Most of the Federal district 
and circuit judges also paid State income 
taxes in addition to the Federal income tax. 


PURCHASING POWER OF DOLLAR HAS DECREASED 
SINCE 1939 


In 1939, the year when Federal judicial 
salaries first became taxable, the Consumers’ 
Price Index, as compiled by the United States 
Bureau ‘of Labor Statistics, stood at 99.6. 
As of November 15, 1952, the Index stood at 
191.6—representing an increase of 92 per- 
cent in the cost of living since 1939. This 
means that, in 1952, the $11,696 which re- 
mained after Federal district Judges had 
paid their Federal income taxes, had an ac- 
tual purchasing power equal. to. approxi- 
mately $6,080 in 1939. The $13,346 which 
remained after circuit judges had paid their 
1952 Federal income tax was the equivalent 
in purchasing power of approximately $6,- 
940 in 1939; and the $17,912 which remained 
after Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States had paid their 1952 income 
taxes was the equivalent in purchasing pow 
er of approximately $9,300 in 1939. Because 
of State income taxes, the salary which res 
mained after most Federal district and cir- 
cuit judges had paid all their income taxes” 
Was actually less than these figures. 


RESULTING HARDSHIPS KEEP ABLE MEN OFF 
`- BENCH d 


With this double-barreled attack on judi- 
cial income, which began in 1939, it is not 
surprising that most judges are currently 
having difficulty in living on their present 
incomes and that many of them have en- 
countered actual financial hardship. The 
hearings before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee in 1949 brought to light many of these 
hardship cases—and it should be noted that 
both Federal income taxes and the cost of 
living have sharply increased since this 1949 


1 Salaries of State court judges were simi- 
larly diminished in 1939 by a change in their 
income-tax status. The early case of Col- 
lector v. Day (11 Wall. 113 (1871)), held that 
Congress could not, under the Constitution, 
impose a tax upon the salary of a State 
judge. In 1939, the case of Graves v, N. Y. 
(306 U. S. 466), expressly overruled Collector 
v. Day, and held that all employees and of- 
ficers of Federal and State Governments (in-° 
cluding judges) were subject to both State’ 
and Federal incomes taxes. See also Gunn v., 
Daliman (171 F. 24 36). The American Bar’ 
Association Committee on Judicial Selection, 
Tenure, and Compensation has prepared a 
memorandum on the need for State judicial 
salary increases, which has been sent to all 
State bar association presidents. 

?These figures are computed under the 
Revenue Act of 1951, and on the assumption 
that (1) the judicial salary is the only in- 
come of the judge, (2) the judge is married, 
(3) his wife has no income, (4) standard 
deduction is taken, and (5) the tax is com- 
Puted'by use of the split-income method, 
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hearing. Witness after witness at this hear- 
ing stated that current Federal judicial sal- 
aries require Federal judges to live on a very 
modest scale and that after paying necessary 
living expenses nothing remains for emer- 
gencies or for savings. Many instances were 
cited where illness or other unusual expenses 
had forced judges to use up savings which 
they had accumulated prior to going on the 
bench, and in some cases these emergencies 
had caused them to go into debt. It was 
stated that most Federal Judges worry about 
the future of their families in the event of 
the judge’s death, inasmuch as Congress has 
not provided annuities for surviving depend- 
ents of Federal judges (as it has done: for 
many other Federal officials and employees) 
and inasmuch as present Federal judicial 
salaries do not permit a savings or insurance 
program adequate to protect dependents of 
a judge in the event'of his’ death: 

These witnesses also pointed out the harm- 
ful effect on Federal judicial administration 
of these inadequate salaries. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the incumbent Federal 
judges were on the whole doing an outstand- 
ing job in carrying on their work, despite 
individual financial hardship. But it was 
also pointed out that judges who are worried 
about the sharp decline of their actual in- 
come and the financial future and security of 
their families are not in a frame of mind to 
do their best work on the bench. 

But the most important effect on the Fed- 
eral judiciary of these inadequate judicial 
salaries is the difficulty of getting good men 
to accept appointment at present salaries 
and the inevitable decline of the caliber of 
the Federal judiciary unless salaries are sub- 
stantially increased. Several witnesses stated 
that if Federal judicial salaries are not placed 
on a sufficiently high level to make it pos- 
sible for successful lawyers to accept appoint- 
ment without hardship to themselves and 
their families the result will inevitably be 
that judges must,.in the main, be selected 
from either (1) lawyers who have acquired 
financial independence, or (2) lawyers who 
have been so unsuccessful in practice that 
their present earnings will bear favorable 
comparison with present Federal judicial 
salaries, 

The witnesses did not believe that either 
alternative would be desirable—even though 
they recognized that there are some lawyers 
who are not fitted by temperament for the 
active practice of law, but who nevertheless 
would .make good judges. They felt, however, 
that generally success in practice is the result 
of professional competency and character, 
and that these qualities generally assure de- 
pendability and competency in judicial office; 
and that Federal judicial salaries should be 
such as to make it possible to get successful 
lawyers to accept judicial appointment. This 
is particularly true now, when the constantly 
expanding duties of Federal judges places 
demands upon that bench which only the 
ablest lawyers can hope to meet. 

The American Bar Association’s committee 
on judicial selection, tenure, and compen- 
sation (of which the writer is a member) has 
learned of many situations that show the 
difficulty of getting successful lawyers to ac- 
cept judicial appointment. One of the prin- 
cipal duties of this committee has been to 
study the operation of present methods of 
selecting judges and to cooperate with State 
bar associations. in improving such methods. 
The committee has urged adoption of the 
American Bar Association plan for nonpoliti- 
cal selection of judges, which has been 
adopted and is now in effect in Missouri, and 
which the American Bar Association has rec- 
ommended for consideration by all State bar 
associations. However, reports received from 
all parts of the country show that currently 
the greatest obstacle in the path in getting 
good judges on the bench and maintaining 
the standards of the American judiciary is 

. the low judicial salaries paid in most. States 
and by the Federal Government. In Mis- 
souri, for instance, many of the lawyers se- 


lected by the nominating commission have 
refused to permit their names to be submit- 
ted for possible judicial appointment. In 
one State, after a bar preference poll had 
selected three men to recommend for a ju- 
dicial vacancy, all three candidates refused 
to permit their names to be submitted to the 
Governor because they could not live on a 
judge's salary. In another State a member 
of the Governor's staff reports that in “lling 
judicial vacancies, the Governor has been 
unable to get first-rate lawyers to accept 
appointment, and has been forced to ap- 
point lawyers far down the list in ability. 
In some eastern cities, where local bar asso- 
ciations have wanted to recommend lawyers 
for appointment to vacancies on the Federal 
bench, many lawyers of first-rate ability have 
ref to let their names be considered, 
some of them stating that, even though they 
are willing to make financial sacrifices in or- 
der to accept judicial appointment, they 
could not possibly keep up their insurance 
programs on current Federal judicial sala- 
ries. 
THE PROBLEM IS IMMEDIATE 


At the present time, the difficulty in get- 
ting the ablest lawyers to accept appoint- 
ment to the Federal bench is not an academic 
question. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States (composed of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and the chief judges 
of the United States Courts of Appeals) 
recommended, in its 1952 report, the crea- 
tion of 21 Federal district Judgeships and 3 
additional circuit judgeships. A bill to create 
most of these judgeships was passed by the 
Senate in the 82d Congress, but did not 
get to a vote in the House. In all probabili- 
ty, a similar bill will be passed in the cur- 
rent session of Congress. There are also a 
substantial number of Federal judges who 
are eligible for retirement and who will prob- 
ably retire within the next few years. Con- 
sequently, the new President will have to 
make many new Federal judicial appoint- 
ments. There will undoubtedly be many 
“willing Barkises” for these judicial appoint- 
ments, despite the low salaries—but if the 
President is to make these appointments from 
the abler members of the bar, the salaries 
must be raised so that such men can accept 
these appointments without hardship to 
themselves and their families. 


REDUCED FEDERAL BUDGET SHOULD NOT PREVENT 
OVERDUE RAISES 


To secure adequate increases of Federal 
judicial salaries in the face of the present 
determination of Congress to reduce Federal 
expenditures and Federal taxes will be a diffi- 
cult, but not an impossible, task. There are 
several sound reasons that differentiate Fed- 
eral judicial salary increases from other pro- 
posals for increased Federal expenditures. 
In the first place, such increases are long 
overdue, In 1949, the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment (generally known as the Hoover 
Commission) went beyond its assigned juris- 
diction in order to point out the necessity 
for increasing Federal judicial salaries. In 
its recommendation No. 11, the Commission, 
after recommending a raise in the salaries 
of certain career employees in the executive 
branch of the Government, stated: “At the 
same time it [Congress] should increase leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive salaries at 
the level of assistant secretary, or its equiva- 
lent, and above. The Commission has con- 
sidered confining these recommendations to 
the executive branch alone. Although aware 
that it is exceeding its charter, the Commis- 
sion has concluded that to recommend any 
increase in salary without taking the whole 
picture into consideration would confuse 
rather than clarify an action that is essential 
in strengthening our whole government 
structure.” In one of the task force re- 
ports prepared for and accompanying the 
Commission's report, the Commission stated 
that it is unrealistic to adjust the salaries of 
civil-service executives without a correspond- 
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ing increase in the salaries of elective and 
appointive officials. A table which accom- 
panied this report to illustrate the proposed 
increases included proposed increases in the 
salaries of the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House, the heads of executive departments, 
and Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court—and the report recommended raises 
in the justices’ annual salaries from $25,000 
to $35,000. Congress has already increased 
the salaries of all the officials mentioned in 
this report except the congressional and ju- 
dicial salaries. It seems probable that con- 
gressional salaries will be raised during the 
current session of Congress; whether or not 
this is done, certainly Federal judges should 
be given their long-overdue salary increases 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission. 

- There should be no objection to granting 
Federal judicial salary increases, despite the ` 
necessity of reducing total Federal: expendi- 
tures, because of the small cost involved in 
such a judicial salary increase as compared 
with its great importance. It has been sug- 
gested that a $10,000 increase be provided for 
all Federal judges, and legislation to that 
effect is-now under consideration. Because 
of Federal income taxes, a $10,000 increase in 
salary would result in a net increase in take- 
home pay of a much smaller amount. In 
the case of district Judges; the net increase 
would be $6,216; for circuit judges, $5,938; 
and for Supreme Court Justices, $5,008. 

It is estimated that this increase of $10,000 
per year for all Federal judges, including the 
members of the Tax Court, would entail an 
additional gross expenditure of $3,660,000, of 
which approximately $1,420,000 would be re- 
turned to the United States Treasury in the 
form of taxes. The net proposed budget of 
the Federal courts, including salaries, for the 
fiscal year 1954 is $26,370,075? This is about 
one-thirtieth of 1 percent of the total Fed- 
eral budget of $78,600,000,000, as submitted 
to the Congress by former President Truman, 
and one-twelfth of 1 percent of the total 
1954 budget, exclusive of expenditures for 
military services. 


GENERAL RECOGNITION OF NEED FOR ACTION 


But the last and most compelling reason 
for granting these Federal judicial salary 
increases, r dless of n Federal 
budget reductions, is the long and widely 
recognized need for such increases in order 
to preserve the standing and capacity of this 
important coordinate branch of the Federal 
Government. The recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission for Federal judicial sal- 
ary raises has been referred to above. The 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation in 1949,‘ and again in 1951," recom- 
mended such increases. The Conference of 
Bar Association Presidents, at the recent 
meeting in San Francisco, authorized the 
appointment of a committee to work for 
Federal judicial salary increases. 

The following quotations are typical of 
the editorial comment on this proposal: 

New York Times: “It seems the time to 
view realistically the inequity of paying Fed- 
eral judges $15,000 annually, whether the 
post is in New York or in rural areas. * * * 
It can be argued that it is a Mfetime posi- 
tion and a great honor to be selected for 
one of the country’s most important courts. 
But today, with the high cost of living, a 
judge on the Federal bench is entitled to 
better compensation. One should note that 
the New York State supreme court justices 
receive $28,000 a year.” 


3 From figures furnished by Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts; see also 
Federal Judges Compensation, by A. Aldrich 
Mooney, 27 N. Y. University Law Rev., p. 465; 
The Administrative Affairs of the United 
States Courts, by Chief Judge Harold M. Ste- 
phens, (U. S. C. A., District of Columbia 
Circuit), 38 A. B. A. J. 555-622, 

474.A. B.A. Rep. 383 (1949). 

*76 A. B. A. Rep, 125 (1951). 
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New York Daily Mirror (commenting on an 
address by Federal District Judge John C. 
Knox before the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, in 
which he disclosed that in his 35 years of 
service on the Federal bench he had saved 
only $6,200, and that of his $15,000 annual 
salary $6,000 goes for Federal and State 
taxes) : “We believe this kind of thing can’t 
go on without damage to the prestige of the 
Federal courts: The abler lawyers will not 
be attracted and Federal judgeships will be- 
come a refuge only for hacks who can't make 
a go of it in private practice and want to get 
in out of the rain. * * * We hope it is suffi- 
ciently embarrassing to Congress * * * to 
bring about a remedy.” 

There can be no doubt that it is in the 
public interest to have Federal and State 
judges paid sufficient salaries to meet their 
reasonable personal and family financial de- 
mands and to have these salaries sufficiently 
high to attract the abler members of the bar 
and to maintain the high judicial standards 
which have always been demanded of our 
judges. These judges are not adequately 
compensated at the present time, due to the 
impact of income taxes and the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar in recent 
years. 

If our judiciary is to continue to maintain 
these high standards and if our individual 
judges and their families are not to suffer 
financial hardships, then the lawyers of 
America ‘must assume the duty of letting 
Congress and the State legislatures know of 
the urgent need for adequate judicial salary 
increases. 

This is a task which only American lawyers 
can perform. The judges themselves cannot 
do it because of their judicial office. But 
American lawyers—from whose ranks these 
judges were chosen and who, in many in- 
stances, participated in choosing the pres- 
ent incumbent judges for elevation to the 
bench—can very properly present the case 
for judicial salary increases to Congress and 
to the State legislatures. If the bar will 
wholeheartedly undertake this task, these 
judicial salaries will be raised to an adequate 
level. 

It is submitted that this is a duty which 
American lawyers owe to their profession and 
to their country. 


Press Lauds Mrs. Luce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
four editorials concerning the appoint- 
ment of Mrs, Clare Boothe Luce as Am- 
bassador to Italy. The editorials are 
reprinted from the Hartford Courant, 
the Meriden Record, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and the New York Journal- 
American and represent the unanimity 
of approval which the press of the Nation 
holds for President Eisenhower’s wise 
selection of Mrs. Luce as our Ambassador 
to Italy. s 

{From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant] 

AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 

Ia the appointment of Clare Booth Luce 
as Ambassador to Italy, President Eisen- 
hower has not only provided the prettiest 
envoy in the diplomatic service but one of 
the more intelligent as well. Rarely is this 


combination found, let alone feminine ap- 
pointees to foreign lands. As a byproduct it 
seems also to be giving currency to the word 
“Ambasciatrice” to describe her position, 
This may roll easily off the Latin tongue, 
but is a little precious for everyday use 
around here. 

We doubt if even the feminine “Ambassa- 
dress” is needed in this instance. Mrs. Luce 
has proved in the political arena and else- 
where that she is fully capable of matching 
her intelligence against even the more su- 
perior males. She is fully equipped intel- 
lectually as well as in other ways to perform 
her difficult duties without asking for or 
receiving special favors. 

Perhaps the appointment does not set well 
in tradition-encrusted Italy. But perhaps 
those Italians who muttered plaintive cries 
about the appointment of a woman to this 
important post have a liberal education com- 
ingtothem. Mrs. Luce is a charming woman, 
but she has a mind and an ability to express 
that mind in a manner that may be a revela- 
tion in a land where women are still not 
accorded equal responsibilities. 


[From the Meriden (Conn.) Record of 
February 11, 1953] 


Our New AMBASSADOR 


To an already successful career as play- 
wright and politician, Clare Boothe Luce now 
adds another distinction; she is to be Am- 
bassador to Italy by appointment of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Luce brings to her position many 
qualifications. A woman of brilliance and 
understanding, she has had the advantage 
of practical participation in affairs of gov- 
ernment. She served with distinction in the 
House of Representatives, and she has been 
active in the upper echelons of Republican 
politics. 

Mrs. Luce’s conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism will endear her to Catholic Italy, and 
will help to dissipate the misgivings of Ital- 
ians over the appointment of a woman to 
the ambassadorship. Women have not fig- 
ured conspicuously in public life in Italy, 
and it has taken a little explaining to make 
it clear to the populace that the appointment 
of Mrs. Luce is an honor, not a diplomatic 
slight. Besides, as wife of the publisher of 
Time, Life, and Fortune, Mrs. Luce has the 
personal means to enable her to undertake 
the costly business of being an Ambassador, 
an honor which only the wealthy can afford. 

Americans can be assured that their inter- 
ests will be well and capably represented by 
Mrs. Luce. She has charm, intelligence, and 
tact; she has a fierce loyalty to American 
ideals; she can be depended upon to win 
friends and influence people where America 
badly needs friends and influence. May God 
speed her upon her new assignment. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 11, 1953] 
Mrs. Luce TO ITALY 


The naming of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce as 
Ambassador to Italy has been anticipated; 
and President Eisenhower's announcement of 
the choice serves to point up its excellence. 
Mrs. Luce, both in private and political life, 
has been a highly stimulating influence. A 

us worker, she gives herself to the 
task at hand with energy, imagination, un- 
derstanding, and wit. On the post of Con- 
gresswoman from Connecticut she left a mark 
that will not soon be effaced, Her under- 
standing of Europe has been shown to be 
both sensitive and sympathetic. 

Mrs. Luce will follow Mr. Ellsworth Bunker 
in the Rome post. President Eisenhower's 
confidence in Mr. Bunker’s.work, as well as 
his desire for continuity of effort through a 
crucial period, is indicated by his plan to 
have the present Ambassador continue in 
office, presumably until Italy’s spring elec- 
tions are oyer. Meanwhile, satisfaction with 
the new appointment is reported both from 
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Rome and from senatorial.circles. In this 
enlarged opportunity for service Mrs. Luce, 
we believe, will once again prove the efficacy 
of her lively, hard-working ways, and she will 
extend the bounds within which distin- 
guished women have already made significant 
contributions to our diplomacy. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
February 16, 1953] 
Mrs. Luce 


We wish Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce success as 
the President's choice to be our Ambassador 
to Italy. It is a tough assignment but the 
former Republican Representative from Con- 
necticut is a woman of intelligence and 
charm and should be able to handle it. 

Some news stories from Washington have 
stirred up confusion by conveying the erro- 
neous impression that Mrs. Luce, a Catholic 
convert, would be in a position to act as 
Ambassador to Italy and informal enyoy to 
the Vatican. 

The rigid procedures of diplomacy would 
forbit that. The Vatican is an autonomous 
state completely separate from the Italian 
Government. It has its own diplomatic 
corps. It does not recognize nor do business 
with any diplomat accredited to Italy, for to 
do so would endanger its own diplomatic 
relations with more than 35 governments. 

Mrs. Luce will be thoroughly briefed on 
the duties and limitations of the office. Her 
loyalty and good sense should keep her from 
overstepping those limits. 


The Challenge to Our Constitutional 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, it cannot be denied that in re- 
cent years we have permitted our Gov- 
ernment to stray far afield from the bed- 
rock of constitutionalism on which it 
was founded. In ever-increasing num- 
bers, Americans are becoming alarmed 
over the current trend toward overcen- 
tralization of governing authority, and 
public sentiment appears to be growing 
in favor of returning their proper func- 
tions and responsibilities to the States 
and political subdivisions. 

In recent years, big government, high 
taxes, and economic controls have pre- 
sented themselves as a real challenge to 
individual freedom and liberty. If we 
are to preserve for posterity the liberties 
which are our heritage, Americans must 
be awakened to the inherent dangers of 
all-consuming, ‘overcentralized Federal 
authority. 

One of the finest pronouncements of 
Americanism that I have been privileged 
to read. in many years was an address 
delivered on March 3 at Biloxi, Miss., be- 
fore a meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. This speech was 
delivered by Hon. Elliott Trimble, the 
young and aggressive editor of the Nat- 
chez (Miss.) Democrat. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I am pleased to include 
herewith the text of this brilliant ad- 
bong and commend it to your atten- 

on, 
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THE CHALLENGE TO OUR CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 

In coming before you tonight, I may be in 
much the same position as the man who 
carried coals to Newcastle or owls to Athens. 
There was already an abundance of each com- 
modity in those places. 

As Daugħters of the American Revolution, 
the Constitution is not new to you. In a 
very real sense, it is your reason for being; 
for if we did not have a Constitution, we 
would not have had the Founding Fathers 
who framed it; and if we had not had the 
Founding Fathers, there would have been no 
American Revolution. 

You are so thoroughly familiar with the 
Constitution that it would be presumptuous 
of me to attempt to explain it. 

But I trust that the Constitution is not so 
“old hat” to you that the shape it’s in today 
had escaped your attention. You can rest 
assured that it has been treated as “old hat” 
for the last 20 years. That is why I am here 
tonight, speaking on the subject, The Chal- 
lenge to Our Constitutional Rights. 

Your esteemed State regent, Mrs. H. A, 
Alexander, paid me a great compliment when 
she asked me to address you. It was not 
until the first flush of happy egotism receded 
that I finally realized there was method in 
her what-I-hope-does-not-turn-out-to-be 
madness, 

You know, members of any organization 
can become so wrapped up in organizational 
work, in the contests for positions of influ- 
ence and prestige, that the original aims and 
purposes for which the group was organized 
are sometimes forgotten. Perhaps, then, an 
outsider like myself can bring a fresh point 
of view.. I certainly hope so. 

The English philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
in his book entitled “Power,” advances the 
thesis that this occurs in almost every or- 
ganization—that the tendency for any group, 
once established by a set of rules, and once 
it becomes attractive to others, is to exist 
eventually for itself rather than for its 
original idea. 

This inherent tendency was dramatically 
recognized by none other than the Devil him- 
self. One day his Satanic Majesty’s emis- 
sary to earth hastened to the Throne of Dark- 
ness to inform the Devil that he had dis- 
covered an earth man with an idea which, 
if it caught the popular fancy, would destroy 
the Kingdom of Hell. 

The Devil told the emissary to return to 
earth and observe closely. In a short while, 
the emissary was back again, this time in 
a highly nervous state. 

“Boss,” he pleaded, “we've got to do some- 
thing. This lone individual is going around 
talking, and other people are beginning to 
believe him.” 

The Devil motioned the emissary to come 
closer. He bent over and whispered in the 
emissary’s ear. A broad, knowing grin ap- 
peared on the latter’s face, and he raced 
back to mortal man’s abode. 

What did the Devil whisper? “Tell that 
man,” he advised the emissary, “to organize 
his idea,” 

I sincerely trust that the Daughters of 
the American Revolution are not so highly 
organized, so devoted to the forms of their 
organization and the undoubted prestige it 
gives to them, that the cause which gave 
DAR birth is lost in rituals, rites, and resolu- 
tions, 

For the times today demand an extreme 
display of rugged individualism—the kind 
that compels each of us to reaffirm his Amer- 
ican heritages and to dedicate himself to 
personal battle against the forces that would 
wittingly or unwittingly destroy what we re- 
fer to as the American way of life. i 

These forces are highly organized, and 
they exist for themselves, for the perpetua- 
tion and enlargement of political power at 
the expense of our freedom. 

To thousands of Mississippians and mil- 
lions of Americans, the election of General 


Eisenhower and his putting into practice 
some of his campaign promises to restore 
more fundamentally American government 
may be signs that we can relax. But the 
price of liberty has always been—and is 
now—eternal vigilance. 

An untoward international incident of 
disastrous nature for us, a domestic reces- 
sion or depression, a few scandals involving 
persons in high office—these may, at any 
time, turn the tide of popular opinion. We 
must not forget that many, many millions of 
Americans voted for Governor Stevenson, 
and that the Eisenhower victory was large- 
ly a personal triumph rather than a com- 
plete repudiation of the governmental trend 
during the last two decades. 

And in the ranks of those who voted 
against Mr. Stevenson are the strong indi- 
vidual and group elements who, today are 
challenging our constitutional rights. 

What is that challenge? 

It seems to me that it can best be summed 
up in this way: there are millions of Amer- 
icans who believe that government should 
be aggressively and positively dedicated to 
the organization of all human endeavor and 
the control of all resources and wealth to the 
end that each shall contribute according to 
his abilities and receive according to his 
needs. 

Against this political philosophy is what I 
conceive to be the traditional American con- 
cept of government, and that is that human 
freedom and material prosperity can only be 
maintained and attained where the govern- 
mental approach is negative in character, 
where the power of government is kept 
chained to an absolute minimum, consistent 
with our national security and our national 
welfare expressed in terms of individual 
progress, as opposed to directed mass prog- 
ress. 

The challenge lies in a collectivist ap- 
proach to freedom, in the belief that indi- 
vidual man exists for society, that his indi- 
vidual acts ought to be performed solely for 
the good of the whole, that he holds property 
in trust and not in ownership and that, most 
important of all, it is the role of the govern- 
ment to see to it that he acts accordingly. 

This philosophy, this challenge to the 
Constitution, is based upon the theory of 
majority rule. But it is the theory of unlim- 
ited majority rule, the tyranny of the ma- 
jority, which, in direct contravention of the 
United States Constitution, would eventu- 
ally destroy minority rights which are the 
bulwarks of our political liberties, 

That this challenge exists and is a very 
real one was demonstrated in the last gen- 
eral election when millions upon millions of 
American citizens supported the nominee of 
a party which has advocated socialism in 
some of its most advanced forms, which has 
created the biggest, most expensive bureauc- 
racy in the history of the world; which has 
subscribed to the belief that the President of 
the United States, without the sanction of 
a single authority in law, could seize the pri- 
vate property of others. 

I do not say that these millions of Ameri- 
cans—not all of them—consciously voted for 
an end to constitutional government. They 
love the Constitution and America, but that 
was the effect of their votes, for they used 
their ballots as free men and women to im- 
pose a continuation of big government phi- 
losophy in America. 

They voted for more government, not 
less government. 

I prefer to believe that it was done without 
clear knowledge of the consequences, and I 
sometimes believe that not even all of the 
opponents of the former party in power re- 
alize the harm which will come to this Na- 
tion if the philosophy of big, positive, ag- 
gressive government is not repudiated, 

Individual political liberty, as we have 
known it under the Constitution, has been 
protected until recently by two main facets 
of constitutional government; - 
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1. The division of State and Federal powers 
and the system of checks and balances at the 
national level. 

2. Direct prohibition of the exercise of cer- 
tain powers by the central government. 

It is from these, and these alone, that our 
Constitutional rights stem. It is only 
through the maintenance of the division of 
powers and checks and balances, the con- 
stant reaffirmation of old prohibitions and 
the erecting of new safeguards against gov- 
ernment, that fundamental, American 
rights—as distinguished from other rights— 
will be preserved. 

When the Founding Fathers assembled to 
write the Constitution, a majority were con- 
vinced, with Thomas Jefferson, that that 
government is best which governs least. 
This was the premise, the starting point. 
Employing this theory, they constructed 
what Gladstone described as the most per- 
fect document devised by human minds: the 
document that contained a federated system 
of government. 

The Constitution did not establish one 
nation; it merely brought together, in a fed- 
eration, the several States which joined for 
the specific purpose of doing together only 
those things they could not possibly do 
separately. 

Being the supreme, creating authorities, 
the States delegated certain powers to the 
central government, reserving all other pow- 
ers to themselves and the people. They 
also provided the method—the amending 
process—by which the central government’s 
power, or the power of the States, could be 
changed. 

In addition, fearing that one branch of the 
central government would become all power- 
ful, the Founding Fathers set one against the 
other. Congress was given the power to 
legislate in certain fields. The President was 
given the power to veto those laws, and Con- 
gress in turn the power to override the veto 
by a certain majority. The Supreme Court 
and lower Federal courts were given the au- 
thority to decide all cases in law arising un- 
der the Constitution. Moreover the powers 
of each branch were specifically enumerated. 

The central government as a whole and 
each branch was not to function in the 
ordinary governmental sense, but only within 
the framework of limitations. 

This system was designed to perform two 
functions: 

1. To keep the central government in sub- 
jection to the States and the people. 

2. To maintain an equilibrium among its 
component parts. 

The whole system emphasized the need for 
restraining the size of the central govern- 
ment—the size, that is, in terms of its power, 
The Founding Fathers had learned through 
bitter experience, as well as through study, 
that unrestrained government tends to be 
tyrannical. 

Not content with this system of checking 
government, the founders of our Nation later 
provided 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, more strictly circumscribing the powers 
of the central government. These are the 
first 10 amendments, commonly known as 
the Bill of Rights. They specifically deny 
to the Government the right to pass laws or 
perform acts which would be detrimental to 
individual liberty. 

Big, positive, aggressive government, 
stretching out its tentacles to encompass 
everything in sight, would strangle our po- 
litical liberties guaranteed by our system and 
the direct prohibitions on the exercise of 
power. 

In fact, it has already done so. 

It has convinced the Supreme Court it has 
paramount rights, although all its rights 
were delegated by the creator—the States. 
The Court has upheld the doctrine of para- 
mount rights to the oil tidelands. 

It has exercised its power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce in such matters. 

It has passed, in defiance of the Supreme 
Court, the so-called fair trade law which 
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allows manufacturers and retailers who sign 
an agreement to force minimum prices on. 
those who do not sign. 

It has attempted to foist on the people 
laws that would control State and local elec- 
tions, take away the power of State courts 
to deal with certain crimes, determine who. 
shall be employed in businesses operating 
solely within State boundaries, and so on. 
Only the use of the filibuster, which has 
been under attack for several years, has pre- 
vented these attempts from succeeding. 

It has attempted to gain control of public 
education through Federal subsidization. 

It has bought the subservience of States 
tLrough ‘inancial aid and political parties. 

In general, big government has arrogated 
to itself a whole host of powers not delegated 
or enumerated in the Constitution or its 
amendments, and this in spite of the fact 
that the 10th amendment clearly states that 
powers not delegated to the central govern- 
ment by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the State 
and to the people. 

Big, positive, aggressive government has 
even destroyed the equilibrium designed by 
the Founding Fathers in the system of checks 
and balances. 

The President, whose chief duty as outlined 
in the Constitution is to execute the laws 
originating in and passed by Congress, now 
has laws prepared and introduced in Con- 
gress, which often plays a docile role, waiting 
for orders from the White House. 

Big government has produced 2 Presi- 
dents in the past 20 years who issued direct 


challenges to the Supreme Court. One tried 


to pack it and, failing, so berated the Court 
that some of its members resigned. He lost 
the battle, but won a war, and packed the 
Court in the end. 

Another President, in seizing the steel 
mills, proclaimed his authority was greater. 
than that of Congress or the Federal courts, 
The Supreme Court split 6-3 against him, 
but if only 2 other Justices had voted with 
him, the seizure would have been upheld 
and the day of dictatorship in America would 
have arrived. And there are millions of 
Americans who thought the President was 
right. 

With the destruction of State sovereignty 
thas come the gradual destruction of one of 
our most important constitutional rights: 
home rule. When that is finally gone, what 
good will it provoke for us to talk about 
the Bill of Rights? 

The Bill of Rights, too, will disappear with 
a continuation of the philosophy that gov. 
ernment ought to be big, positive, and 
aggressive. 

In fact, the Bill of Rights has already 
undergone a systematic attack. 

Big government has seriously considered 
making Christianity the state religion and 
spending public money on parochial schools, 
although the first amendment prohibits Con- 
gress from making any law respecting an 
establishment of religion. 

It has considered a law to bring editorial 
opinion under the Corrupt Practices Act, a 
direct attack on the freedom of the press, 

It has driven the ordinary man into a ter- 
rible fear of expressing his opinions, as wit- 
ness the difficulty In getting citizens of New 
Orleans and Madison, Wis., to sign petitions 
quoting the Declaration of Independence. 

It has forced private employers to act as 
tax collectors without remuneration and has 
exacted a tax payment from one to support 
another. 

It has made a frontal attack on the right 
of private property by outright seizure with 
absolutely no authority in law. 

It has sent swarms of Federal investigators 
into our private businesses and forced us 
to lay bare our innermost secrets. 
` It has made us subject to administrative 
courts, without right of appeal to the ju- 
‘diciary in some cases, and thus deprived us 
of our liberty and property without due 
process of law. 


. In.short, our States have become satellites 

of the central government and our people 
parasites, living in fear and trembling of an 
awesome giant that was never intended to 
exist. 


There are some who would say that our 
American leaders—the apostles of big, posi- 
tive, aggressive government—have not in- 
tended to take away our rights and that 
change was inevitable. 

The best answer is that no effort was made 
to make these radical departures from con- 
stitutional government constitutional, by 
amending that document. The plain and 
simple truth is that such amendments would 
be defeated, and the big, positive, aggressive 
men of government won't take the chance. 

I could go on citing innumerable threats 
to our constitutional rights by the challenge 
of big, positive, aggressive government, but 
time does not permit. 

I believe an elementary principle of power 
politics is clear to you: There is a direct 
relation between the power of government 
and individual liberty. The stronger the 
power, the weaker our personal freedom; the 
weaker that power, the stronger our freedom. 

This dictum is, of course, in line with 
basic American theories of constitutional 
rights. There are other theories, but they 
are not American in the traditional sense. 
They are foreign in both their content and 
origin. 

Permit me, at this point, to recall the 
reminder given the DAR by the late President 
Roosevelt when your national organization 
refused the use of Constitution Hall to a 
certain artist. Mr. Roosevelt, if memory 
serves me correctly, said the Daughters of 
the American Revolution should remember 
that we are all descended from immigrants 
and rebels. What Mr. Roosevelt forgot was 
that Constitution Hall belonged to the DAR— 
and to no one else—and that if you were 
descended from rebels and immigrants, at 
least you did not rebel, as he so often did, 
against the Constitution, and you were not 
harboring and fostering immigrant ideas, 

There is a place for rebels today, and I 
hope the spirit of rebellion is within you, 
as it was in the men whom you revere to- 
night. The spirit of rebellion, not the spirit 
of conformity and subjection, is truly Ameri- 
can. 

You could easily conform now to the pre- 
vailing philosophy of big, positive, aggres- 
sive government. You could accept the be- 
lief that the Constitution is out-moded, old 
hat, horse-and-buggy stuff. That is one-al- 
ternative in a solution of the problem 
created by the challenge to our constitu- 
tional rights. 

Or you can rebel against the political trend 
which is gradually destroying the founda- 
tions of American liberty. In adopting this 
course, you would be true political heirs of 
the American revolutionaries, the legatees 
who not only accept the bequest of freedom 
in the most nearly divine political will ever 
concelved by human minds, but who also 
act as revolutionaries, determined that the 
flame of an abiding faith in Americanism 
shall never be. ext: hed. 

It is my belief that rejection of big, posi- 
tive, aggressive government is the only course 
for true Americans, There is no valid sub- 
stitute in American for a deep, un- 
failing belief in the God-like destiny of the 
individual and his superiority in the state. 
~ Let us not heed the siren call of those who 
would promise utopian grandeurs through 
government, for what they do not tell us 
is that the hand which has the power to 
feed us today is the same hand that can 
deny tomorrow's food. 

Rather, let us each firmly resolve to carry 
the positive, dynamic message that each of 
us is free only if all are free from a grow- 
ing, advancing government that has ceased 
to serve in order that it might master. ; 

And if you feel that you are too few in 
number to carry such a monumental mes- 
sage—well, remember there was a time in the 
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history of this Nation when the legion of 
those fighting for freedom from masters was 
small. 

You know well the lines that describe. 
them: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


If we are Americans, we can do no less; 
God be willing, we can do more. 


Press Comments on Mrs. Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to. 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp five 
editorials concerning the appointment 
of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. The editorials are reprinted 
from the Bridgeport Post, the Danbury 
News-Times, the New London Day, the 
New Britain Herald, and the New Haven 
Journal-Courier: 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 
February 10, 1953] 
Mrs, Luce REPRESENTS WOMEN 


President Eisenhower's choice of Clare 
Boothe Luce to be our next Ambassador to 
Italy was primarily a direct recognition of 
Mrs. Luce’s extraordinary ability and accom- 
plishments, including her service for two 
terms as Representative in Congress from 
this district. It was a compliment to the 
State of Connecticut, and it is not too much 
to say that news of the forthcoming ap- 
pointment caused a thrill of pleasure 
throughout the State. y 

But beyond all that, we think, the Presi- 
dent's recognition of Mrs. Luce in this case 
was a compliment to the women of America, 
As the first major appointment of its kind 
in American history, it marked another step 
toward the removal of old barriers and old 
prejudices, and another advance toward gen- 
uine equality, in which gaining the right 
to vote was only the first step. ‘ ‘ 

American women as a whole then have 
reason to be doubly gratified by this appoint- 
ment. First, that the woman to hold the 
first diplomatic post of worldwide impor- 
tance is a person of such demonstrated abil- 
ity, background, and keenness of mind as 
Mrs. Luce. Second, that as womankind’s 
champion and pioneer in this field, she, more 
than anyone, should be able to remove the 
last prejudices and resolve the last doubts 
which in the past have prevented women of 
outstanding brains and distinction from 
serving their nation in the diplomatic field. 

The very fact that Mrs. Luce is going to 
Italy, a nation which has not encouraged 
women to be active in public affairs, has an 
ironical twist that has nothing to do with 
the cut-and-dried questions of diplomatic 
interchange. Wait until our Italian friends 
meet and appraise Mrs. Luce. They may get 
@ very different idea of what women can do 
in this modern world. 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
February 16, 1953] : 

Mars. Luce TO Iratr 
One of the most interesting ambassadorial 
appointments made by any President in re- 
cent years is that of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce 
to represent the United States in Italy. The 
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appointment, of course, has to be confirmed 
by the Senate, but little opposition is 
expected. 

Certainly Mrs. Luce is not to be numbered 
among those suspected of any tenderness 
toward communism. Although her grand- 
father was a Baptist minister, the lady her- 
self is an ardent Roman Catholic, having 
been converted to that faith some 7 years 
ago. She has since written voluminously for 
Catholic publications, is a deep student of 
Catholic history and doctrine, and is a fiery 
opponent of atheistic communism. Al- 
though her husband, well-known publisher 
of several magazines, has not always been 
too careful in his selection of editors and 
contributors, Mrs. Luce is probably as anti- 
Communist as any American who could be 
named. 

Mrs. Luce is the first woman of any coun- 
try ever appointed as Ambassador to Italy. 
Italians do not completely approve of women 
in public life, and Italian women have had 
the vote for only 7 years. Not very many of 
them take advantage of it, either. So it 
seems likely that in Italy there has been 
much shrugging of shoulders and many lifted 
eyebrows since it became known that the 
United States of America was to be repre- 
sented in Rome by a woman. 

Unquestionably, Mrs. Luce is greatly 
pleased at this appointment. For one thing, 
it recognizes the importance of women in 
public life, and she has been an ardent ad- 
vocate of feminine participation in public 
affairs for many years. In the second place, 
she will be in Rome, near the Vatican, a 
fact which, as an enthusiastic Catholic, will 
be highly gratifying to her. 

We are confident she will be confirmed 
promptly by the Senate, and will shortly be 
on her way to take up her highly important 
duties in Italy. We believe she has many 
characteristics and the personal charm to 
make her new position one in which she will 
add to her own high reputation and in which 
she can serve excellently the best interests 
of her country. 


[From the New London (Conn.) Day of 
February 13, 1953] 


IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT 

The delay of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in naming an Ambassador to Italy, 
though perhaps only coincidental, lent 
strength to the widely circulated reports of 
genuine strife over the post. Many weeks 
ago, before the Presidential inauguration, it 
was reported that Gov. John Lodge had the 
inside track for the appointment. 

A tactful silence prevailed on all sides 
while this report was aired; then another 
story began to vie with it. This one said 
that Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, the Fairfield 
County playwright and former Congress- 
woman, would get the Presidential nod for 
the job. 

Over the weekend, she did. Governor 

e very shortly thereafter released a 
statement expressing his pleasure at the ap- 
pointment and so any open conflict over the 
matter is avoided. 

The Italian Government, which had ap- 
proved Mrs. Luce’s designation in advance, 
is reported highly pleased. There was some 
initial surprise in this country, for many 
diplomatic precedents went by the boards. 

Mrs. Luce is only the second lady Ambassa- 
dor in our history. Other top-level diplo- 
matic representatives of the fair sex were 
never above the rank of minister. Italy is 
an important nation, one in which crucial 
problems of economics and politics demand 
skilled tact and diplomacy. The designation 
of a noncareer diplomat, and a woman at 
that, therefore raised a few more eyebrows. 

Finally, Italy, as a Latin nation, has, with 
other countries in southern Europe, the rep- 
utation of not according women the status 
so freely given them in other western na- 
tions, The notion persists whether it is true 
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or not, and so’ Mrs. Luce’s appointment 
caused some speculation among those con- 
vinced of that. 

But her political and professional back- 
grounds admirably equip Mrs. Luce to under- 
take the post. A woman of known tact and 
charm, she personifies the smooth and able 
level of the Eisenhower administration's dip- 
lomatic appointments. The need for a 
strong bond between free nations is evident, 
and appointments of this caliber are hopeful 
signs that these bonds may indeed be cre- 
ated or strengthened. 


[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald of 
February 14, 1953] 


CLARE BOOTHE Luce 


Even as the Herald predicted several 
months ago, Connecticut's Clare Boothe 
Luce has been nominated United States Am- 
bassador to Italy, President Eisenhower has 
forwarded her name to the Senate where it 
is expected she will be approved without 
serious difficulty. It is, we think, a splendid 
nomination and it’s a pleasure to congratu- 
late Mrs. Luce. She will carry the good 
wishes of all of our citizens. 

It is a distinguished honor accorded one 
of our loveliest political figures. Not only is 
Mrs. Luce to be complimented on her new 
assignment but President Eisenhower should 
be congratulated for upsetting precedent and 
nominating so fair a Connecticut personage. 
We are sure that the new Ambassador to 
Italy will capably and competently represent 
the United States in Rome. 

The former Congresswoman becomes the 
second American woman to become an Am- 
bassador and the the first to a major power. 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson has served as Am- 
bassador to Denmark. Two other women, 
Mrs. Ruth Rohde and Mrs, Perle Mesta, have 
held ministers’ posts in Denmark and in 
Luxembourg, respectively. Mrs. Anderson 
and Mrs. Mesta are still holding their posts 
at the present time. 

Mrs. Luce has enjoyed a long career as a 
writer, a playwright, an actress, and a poli- 
ticlan. She has had a gift for coining apt 
phrases and tossing off quips that made 
headlines. It was Connecticut’s glamor Con- 
gresswoman who first used the term “glo- 
baloney” in referring to former Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace and she once said of Harold 
Ickes that he was a “a prodigious bureaucrat 
with the soul of a meat ax and the mind of 
a commissar.” 

She is an outspoken anti-Communist and 
as a Catholic convert should be well received 
in Italy. Eisenhower has chosen wisely in 
selecting Mrs. Luce for a difficult post. We 
are sure that she will be a credit not only to 
her country but to her State and to her sex. 
Her appointment is well deserved. 


[From the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier] 


CLARE BOOTHE Luce TO ITALY 


The appointment of Mrs, Luce as Ambas- 
sador to Italy can hardly have been a sur- 
prise to Connecticut people. For it had not 
only been anticipated in news notices and 
“inspired” comments from the seat of gov- 
ernment; her keen interest in and devotion 
to the land and people have been widely 
known as was her willingness to serve in this 
post of critical importance and enormous po- 
tential influence. 

Our citizens remember and appreciate 
Mrs. Luce’s distinguished contributions to 
this State and to the Nation in her congres- 
sional service. And the wider public has 
known her as author, editor, and playwright. 

The New York Herald Tribune says of her 
editorially: “A prodigious worker, she gives 
herself to the task at hand with energy, 
imagination, understanding, and wit. * * * 
In this enlarged opportunity for service Mrs, 
Luce, we believe, will once again prove the 
efficacy of her lively, hard-working ways; 
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and she will extend the bounds within which 
distinguished women have already made sig- 
nificant contributions to our diplomacy.” 

This is the first appointment of a woman 
to an embassy of the first rank. There 1s 
every reason to believe that Mrs. Luce will 
rise nobly to so historic a challenge. 


Mayor Evans, of Durham, N. C. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleasantly surprised to learn re- 
cently that the mayor of Durham, N. C., 
is a fraternity brother of mine in the 
Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity, whose origin 
dates back to the year 1910 when it was 
founded on the campus of Columbia 
University in New York. His name is 
Emanuel J. Evans, popularly known in 
his hometown of Durham and among his 
fraternity friends as “Mutt” Evans. 

An article on Mayor Evans appeared 
in the winter 1953 issue of the Plume, 
the official magazine of our fraternity, 
By inserting this brief article into the 
REcorpD, I have the pleasure of rendering 
a twofold service. First, since the city 
of Durham, N. C., is in the congressional 
district of our able and distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Carn T. Dur~ 
HAM, it affords me the opportunity to 
pay tribute to our colleague for his mag- 
nificent record of service in Congress 
during the past 14 years, particularly 
his work on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Second, I have the distinct pleasure of 
bringing to the attention of all miy col- 
leagues the notable career of Mayor 
Evans, of Durham, N. C., a young man 
of great ability in business and politics. 

The article on Mayor Evans is as 
follows: 


His Honor, MAYOR Evans 


Mayor E. J. Evans, of Durham, N. C., isn’t 
one who sat around for years with his eyes 
on the mayor’s job. “Mutt” Evans, 45-year- 
old president of United Department Stores 
in that city, as well as first vice consul of 
Tau Epsilon Phi, and one of its stanchest 
supporters, always took an active part in 
civic, religious, and community affairs. And 
he did have some curiosity about the func- 
tioning of the city government, 

He puts it this way: “Like so many busi- 
nessmen, I sat on the outside for many years 
and watched government and wondered what 
made it tick, And at times I was very criti- 
cal of it.” 

It was only about 48 hours before he made 
his public announcement, however, that 
Evans even gave serious consideration to 
seeking the post. 

Dan K. Edwards was then mayor and al- 
ready had announced that he would seek 
reelection. Then, at the last moment before 
the deadline for filing, came the announce- 
ment from Washington that Edwards was 
being made Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
and he withdrew from the race. 

With the field wide open, Evans then took 
note, and with encouragement from several 
quarters soon was induced to run for the 
Office. He says he felt he knew about the 
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aims and desires of the different groups and 
segments which make up Durham’s popula- 


tion, and felt that he could represent them., 


It was on this platform—of bringing together 
` the city’s people—that he made his success- 
ful campaign, 

While Evans has been active during the 
past year as mayor he also was active for 
many years prior to that, having been Dur- 
ham's Young Man of the Year in 1942, a 
member of the local Community Redevelop- 
ment Commission, president of Beth-El Con- 
gregation, president of the Durham Mer- 
chants Association, State chairman of the 
United Jewish Appeal, a trustee of Watts 
Hospital, and head of the Community Chest 
campaign in 1942. 

Mayor Evans was born in Plainfield, N. J., 
May 2, 1907, but moved with his family to 
Fayetteville when he was about 2 years old. 
His father, Isaac Evans, still operates a fur- 
niture business there along with Mayor 
Evans’ brother, Monroe, who incidentally was 
recently named the city’s Young Man of the 
Near. The mayor has one sister, Mrs. Meyer 
Brown, of Wilson. 

He attended Fayetteville High School where 
he made a name for himself in sports, grad- 
uated as a 4+letter man and captain of 2 
teams. He also was elected best all-around 
student in the school during his senior year. 

After that he enrolled at the University of 
North Carolina where he majored in English 
and minored in journalism. He served for a 
time as sports editor of the Daily Tar Heel, 
student newspaper at Carolina, and was a 
track star, holding the State intercollegiate 
half-mile record for several years. Because 
of his 6 feet in height, he also became a 
valuable basketball player. He was, natu- 
rally, an active member of Omega chapter of 
TEP, and chancellor in his senior year. 

When he finished his studies at Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1928 Evans planned 
to enroll in Harvard Law School, but Dan 
Cupid had other ideas. Ten days after his 
graduation he married Miss Sara Nachamson 
and soon was on his road to the successful 
businessman that he is today. 

Mrs. Evans is the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Eli Nachamson, of Dover and Kins- 
ton, and, aside from being Durham's First 
Lady, is prominent in her own right. She 
is a well-known merchandiser and serves as 
lingerie buyer for the United Department 
Stores. She also designs doll clothes for 
several manufacturers. 

Aside from her business activities, Mrs. 
Evans is well known among the Jewish citi- 
zenry of several States. Recently she 
climaxed a lifetime of service to Hadassah, 
popularly identified as the Jewish Red Cross. 
After having served as head of the Seaboard 
Region for three consecutive years she was 
chosen honorary president of the local chap- 
ter for life. 

Mayor and Mrs. Evans have two sons, Rob- 
ert M., who graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in June, and, like his 
father, plans to enter Harvard Law School, 
and Eli N. “Sonny,” who is a student at 
Durham High School, just recently elected 
president of this year’s junior class, 


Let the House Vote on H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, yes, it is true, as the distinguished 
editor of the Standard-Times, of New 


Bedford, Mass., states in an editorial 
dated March 7: 

If the House Rules Committee holds up 
the Reed bill until too late to get it through 
the legislative machinery of the Senate, it 
will have performed a disservice to the tax- 
payers and the administration. 

The bill deserves— 


The editorial continues— 
a fair chance to stand on its merits in a 
vote by the House after debate. The Rules 
Committee should release it—to permit such 
a vote. 


Those who wish to kill the bill H. R. 1 
hope to do so by keeping it bottled up 
until too late to give 30 million taxpay- 
ers subject to withholding from getting a 
10-percent tax cut on July 1 of this year. 
Unless House bill 1 is passed before 
Easter in the House and sent over to the 
Senate, there will not be time for the 
Senate to act until too late to enable 30 
million taxpayers who are subject to the 
withholding tax to get the tax cut of 10 
percent on July 1, 1953. Why? Because 
withhoiding tables and pamphlets have 
to be prepared and sent out to 30 million 
employees and employers, a task re- 
quiring at least 60 days prior to July 1, 
1953. Delay in action on House bill 1 will 
accomplish a monumental fraud on 30 
million taxpayers. Is this to be the 
answer to those who won their election 
on the issue of tax reduction? The 
Members of the House are anxious to 
vote for House bill 1 but their hands 
are tied by the failure of the Rules Com- 
mittee to act on House bill 1. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the editorial to which I have referred: 


Let THE House VOTE 


Under the parliamentary system that regu- 
lates the order of business in the United 
States House of Representatives, the Rules 
Committee has virtual life-and-death au- 
thority over all legislation. It determines if 
and when a bill comes up for a vote- on the 
floor of the House and its decision can be re- 
versed only under a seldom-successful pro- 
cedure requiring the signatures of 218 Repre- 
sentatives. 

House bill 1, which was approved, 21 to 4, 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has been held in the Rules Committee for 
more than 2 weeks. Chances are it will be 
there a good deal longer because House bill 1, 
providing for a reduction in personal income- 
tax rates, is the subject of controversy in the 
83d Congress. 

Championed by Representative REED of 
New York, chairman of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee, the bill would cut 
Federal revenue by an estimated $1,800,000,- 
000 this year and twice that much next year. 
It would repeal on June 30 of this year the 
tax hike included in the Revenue Act of 
1951. The proposed reductions range from 
5 percent on the lowest-income brackets to 
one-half of 1 percent on the highest. 

The controversy, which involves the ad- 
ministration and some of the most power- 
ful leaders in Congress, is over the timing 
of the tax cut. The administration wants to 
balance the budget first and cut taxes after. 
On that ground it is opposed to the Reed bill 
and may ask for a continuation of the excess- 
profits tax on corporations until December 
31. The personal income-tax increase is cur- 
rently scheduled to expire then. The excess- 
profits tax will terminate June 30 unless 
renewed by Congress. 

Representative REED and the overwhelming 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee 
argue that the loss of revenue which would 
result in the passage of House bill 1—esti- 
mated somewhere between §3 billion and 
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$3,600,000,000 for the next fiscal year—could 
be overcome by greater Government economy, 

The Truman budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, anticipates a $9 billion 
deficit. A tax cut of the size proposed by the 
Reed bill would bring the deficit up to $12 
billion. In view of the size of the budget, 
proponents of a tax reduction hold that sav- 
ings in this amount could be effected with- 
out impairing any necessary Government 
services or our national-defense program. 
The Government would have $66 billion to 
spend next year, an adequate amount, advo- 
cates of early tax reduction believe. 

The administration has adopted a defeat- 
ist attitude toward budgetary savings in re- 
cent weeks. The President, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Budget Director all have 
warned against undue optimism over the 
prospects of a balanced budget. However, 
congressional economy leaders are as deter- 
mined as ever to bring Government spending 
down to Government income. 

Representative Gwinn, of New York, an 
advocate of the tax cut, says: “If the Con- 
gressmen have the money, a majority will 
spend whatever they have. * * * The only 
way a Congress can stop itself spending is by 
some overall magic which deprives itself of 
the taxes.” 

The Rules Committee, which is sitting on 
the Reed tax bill, is not expected to send it 
along much before the middle or latter part 
of April. This would give the House enough 
time to vote on it and send it to the Senate. 
But there is a question that it would give the 
Senate enough time to act before the June 
30 deadline. 

Tax bills originate only in the House. The 
Senate must wait until any tax measure 
comes to it from the lower Chamber before it 
may start the hearings all legislation under- 
goes. If the Mouse Rules Committee holds 
up the Reed bill until too late to get it 
through the legislative machinery of the 
Senate, it will have performed a disservice 
to the taxpayers and the administration. 

The bill deserves a fair chance to stand on 
its merits in a vote by the House after de- 
bate. The Rules Committee should release 
it, to permit such a vote. 


Reduction of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam sure that each Member of the House 
of Representatives is aware that our good 
neighbor, Canada, has reduced indi- 
vidual income taxes, eliminated the ex- 
cess-profits tax, and balanced her 
budget. As a result of this wise action, 
Canada is making unprecedented indus- 
trial growth and is enjoying great pros- 
perity. 

The French Government proposed on 
March 9 of this year a reduction in 
income-tax rates to encourage honesty. 
The proposed reduction is 17 percent 
and is to apply to this year’s income. 
The income declared by individuals for 
1954 and 1955 would be taxed at rates 
one-third lower than at present. Start- 
ing in 1956, the rates would be set at 20 
percent lower than now. 

Now that I have introduced House bill 
1 to reduce individual income taxes 11 
percent, I am charged with lese majesty 
toward the leaders who refuse to let 
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House bill 1 come to the floor of the 
House for action. Icannot recall that an 
objection was made when our taxpayers 
were called upon to build a waterway in 
‘France from the Mediterranean Sea to 
Lake Geneva, which will have 22 dams 
and 46 power stations. The cost of three 
dams, when completed, will be $685 
million. France is not putting a cent 
into this project. Are our taxpayers 
going on with this project at an ultimate 
cost to them of $13 billions? No wonder 
there is a cry “Don't cut foreign aid.” 

House bill 1, to relieve our taxpayers, 
can be blocked but foreign dams and 
power stations must not be stalled. 

Our taxpayers have put $2 billion into 
Italy in the form of aid. Here is the 
payoff: Italy has just reduced her taxes. 
We are told that foreign aid must con- 
tinue. We are told, too, that our tax- 
payers must get no tax relief, not even 
to fulfill party campaign pledges. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
evidence in support of my statements. 
From the New York Times of Tuesday, 
March 10, 1953, I am inserting an article, 
France Proposes Income Tax Cuts, and 
from the March 9, 1953, edition of the 
Freeman I am inserting an article en- 
titled “Italy’s Taxes and Ours”: 

[From the New York Times of March 10, 

1953] 

FRANCE Proposes INCOME Tax CUTS—GOVERN- 
MENT Says REDUCTIONS WOULD LESSEN DIS- 
HONESTY AND INCREASE ITS REVENUE 
Paris, March 9.—The Government proposed 

today a reduction in income-tax rates to 

encourage honesty. The proposal was con- 
tained in a bill submitted to the National 

Assembly to reform the country’s tax struc- 

ture, which has been criticized as unwieldy 

and ineffective. 

The new income-tax rates would enter a 
transitional period next year with a reduc- 
tion of about 17 percent applying to this 
year’s income. The income declared for 1954 
and 1955 would be taxed at rates one-third 
lower than at present, 

Starting in 1956, the rates would be set 
at 20 percent lower than now. The current 
rates begin at 10 percent for incomes of 
more than $500 a year and go up to 60 per- 
cent for incomes of more than $17,000 a year. 

Compensating for this reduction in rates 
would be an accelerated system of tax collec- 
tions by which the Government said it hoped 
to collect 3 years’ taxes in 2 years. 

The bill provides for weekly tax withhold- 
ing by employers. 

Persons not getting a fixed wage also would 
pay three times a year one-quarter of what 
they paid the previous year. The remaining 
quarter would be paid at the beginning of the 
following year. 

The Government said that “too many tax- 
payers use the excuse of too high a tax rate 
to evade their fiscal duty.” 

The present production tax, which affects 
manufactured articles at all stages from raw 
material to the finished products, and the 
tax on business transactions, which applies 
to the sales of goods by producers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, would be replaced by a 
single tax of 20 percent applying to the 
finished product. 

The rate of 20 percent, equal on the aver- 
age to the sum of the production and trans- 
action taxes, would be lowered for those com- 
panies putting their profits into improving 
and increasing production. 

The reduction could reach 75 percent in 
the French steel industry, soon to be thrown 
into open competition with the German in- 
dustry in the European coal and steel com- 
munity. 


[From the Freeman of March 9, 1953] 
Irauy’s TAXES AND OURS 


The reader, after dealing with his own 
form 1040 or 1040A, may wish to be enter- 
tained with cheerful tax intelligence from 
faraway places. We happen to have such in- 
formation on hand, dealing with Italy's re- 
cently enacted income-tax law. Like France 
and other Latin nations known for wine, 
women, and song, Italy has a gay tradition of 
nationwide income-tax evasion. The new 
law tries to counter this tradition by being 
not too drastic. 

In fact, Italy’s income-tax law is so un- 
drastic that, to the American taxpayer, it 
reads like pure escape literature. As Ameri- 
can taxpayers have paid some $2 billion for 
aid to Italy since World War II, they have a 
very direct interest in Italian finances, Here 
are the details: 

Suppose an Italian made the equivalent 
of $1,600 last year, which is 1 million lire, 
how much tax does he pay? His tax is 3.17 
percent, while an American in the same tax 
bracket has to pay 20 percent of his income 
in taxes. An Italian who makes the equiva- 
lent of $8,000 has to part with only 6 percent, 
or the equivalent of $480. An American with 
the same income has to turn $1,960 over to 
the tax collector. 

This discrepancy becomes really huge when 
we compare larger incomes. An American 
who makes $80,000 has to pay more than 
$50,000 in taxes; an Italian with the same 
income pays only about $13,000. Million- 
aires do even better in Italy. If you're lucky 
enough to make a million in the United 
States, the collector of internal revenue prob- 
ably lets you keep only about $114,000. An 
Italian who makes the equivalent of a mil- 
lion dollars can keep half of it. 

We know that it is considered indelicate 
to attach strings to the aid we send abroad. 
But at income-tax time even the most sensi- 
tive have their boorish moments and are 
likely to ask, Can’t countries that get grants 
and loans from the United States taxpayer 
impose the same kind of taxes Americans are 
forced to pay? 


Taft-Hartley Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith some of the 
questions I answered before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 


Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. Kearns. I join my colleague's testi- 
mony here. I know he is sincere in what he 
believes, 

There is one thing for the record that I 
wanted to get clear. You said that you were 
against strikes. But you believe in the right 
to strike, do you not? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; Ido. Let me say it this 
way. I dislike strikes and all kinds of strife. 
That does not mean I would not fight to pre- 
vent aggressors from running all over us. 

Mr. Kearns. I thought you meant that in 
a broader sense. 

There is just one other question. Do you 
think that the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
fairly administered? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, no, The Taft-Hartley 
Act provides for certain duties by the Labor 
Board, and I think the administration—— 

Mr. Kearns. I mean since it has been the 
law of the land now, do you think it has been 
fairly administered? 
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Mr. Ruopes. I do not know. We have a 
bad situation right now in my district. I 
do not know whether it is a matte- of admin- 
istration or just what it is. The Textile Ma- 
chine Works there had a strike in 1947. It 
resulted in a Labor Board case which is still 
unsettled. The company was ordered to re- 
instate about 85 men and pay back pay 
amounting to many thousands of dollars. 
Up to this time the company refuses to com- 
ply. It has been carried along in the courts 
for 5 years. Very likely a lot of these people 
will be dead before the matter is finally set- 
tiled, if ever. 

I do not know whether that is the fault of 
administration or just one of the evils in the 
law. Certainly when you have a bad law, 
even good administration is not enough. 

Mr. Kearns. Do you not think, though, 
that when we have the law as enacted by 
Congress, that it should be carried out by the 
administrative branch of the Government 
regardless of whether they believe in it 
or not? 

Mr. Rmopes, I believe that when a law is 
enacted, it should be carried out; yes. Al- 
though I believe Congress is somewhat re- 
luctant on enforcing the letter of the law. 
There have been so many evil things in the’ 
act that Congress itself does not ceem willing 
to have all of the provisions enforced. 

Mr, Kearns. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman McCoNNELL. Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. KELLEY. Can you arrive at an amicable 
relationship between management and labor 
if you do not have free collective bargaining? 

Mr. RHopes. I do not think so. This law 
does not promote free bargaining and thereby 
hinders an amicable relationship. 

Mr. KELLEY. Have we had free collective 
bargaining in the past decade? 

Mr. RHopes. Many employers of this Na- 
tion have never, to this day, recognized the 
right of working people to have a union. 
One of the worst evils in this law is that it 
creates a lot of strife over the very desire 
of working people to have an organization, 

. . . . . 


Mr. KELLEY. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. KERSTEN. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Mr. RHODES, several of the 
recommendations that you have made here, 
it is my recollection the Senate in 1949 
passed some amendments to the labor law 
which were identical to your recommenda- 
tions. Is that not your recollection? 

For example, the removal of the ban of a 
striking worker to vote. That was one of 
them, and that would be a very important 
one; would it not? 

Mr. Ruopes. It is very important, and I 
think that ban should be eliminated. I 
know of nothing more unfair in the act than 
that provision. 

Mr. Kersten. I do want to point out that 
the attempt was made to pass some of these 
very recommendations in 1949, and the Sen- 
ate did pass a number of amendments, 
which, however, never got a chance to be 
acted on in the House. 

With regard to your recommendations on 
the closed shop, not only as a legislator, but 
as an experienced union man in trade-union 
matters, you recognize the fact that prior to 
the Taft-Hartley law there were abuses of the 
closed shop in which individuals who wanted 
to get into the union or wanted to get a job 
were kept out by virtue of very high restric- 
tions, do you not, Mr, RHODES? 

Mr. RHODES. Yes. 

Mr. KERSTEN. In other words, there Was 
such a thing a. the closed union; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Mr. KERSTEN. And you would not be in 
favor of that situation, would you? 

Mr. RHODES. No. And I want to say this, 
that all through my career, I was very much 
opposed to a union if it was nothing more 
than a job trust. But this evil has been 
pretty well eliminated. I had a very inter- 
esting experience on this closed-shop ques- 
tion once when I served as a member of the 
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Community General Hospital Board in Read- 
ing. The board voted to dismiss a member 
of the medical staff who refused to join the 
Berks County Medical Society. That hap- 
pened at a meeting at which I did not at- 
tend. I attended the following meeting. 
When the minutes were read, the secretary 
reported that the doctor was back on the 
job, that he had signed up with the medical 
society. I asked the president of the board, 
who was a former president of the chamber 
of commerce, and who is head of one of a 
large local industry, if the hospital was oper- 
ating under the closed shop. Only weeks 
before, he opposed the closed shop in his 
own plant. But as president of the hospital 
board, he was willing to have a member of 
the staff fired because he did not join the 
doctors’ union. 

The only answer I got on my question was, 
“Well, you are not against it, are you?” It 
wasn’t a matter of principle with him—and 
I'm sure that’s true generally in industry. 

If it is all right for doctors, why should it 
be wrong for the workers? 

. . . . . 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. POWELL. 

. Mr. POWELL. I have no questions. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. LUCAS. 

Mr. Lucas. I have no questions. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. HOLT. 

Mr. Hour. I have no questions. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. Battery. I have no desire to prolong the 
hearings this morning. However, I do, as 
an individual member of the committee, 
want to thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for giving us his reactions of 30 
years in the labor movement, and I want to 
compliment him on the research that was 
necessary in the presentation of his brief 
that he has read to the committee. 

I believe that the committee can get good 
advice from men like the gentleman who 
has just testified and like the gentleman who 
testified yesterday, and it will help mate- 
rially this committee in arriving at some 
just solution of this problem. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. RHODES. 

Mr. JoHN J. Ruopes. Mr. RHODES, I was 
not here, unfortunately, at the time you 
made your statement, and it is my loss. I 
will read it, and I have it here before me. 

I have one question that I would like to 
ask, however. It is in the written state- 
ment here that the proposed law would in 
substance nullify the laws of any States 
which are not in agreement therewith. 
Would that include, in your opinion, an 
initiative passed by the people of the State, 
an initiative measure, or only measures 
which were passed by the legislature of the 
State? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think the Federal law should 
be supreme, in all cases. 

Mr. JoHN J. RHopEs. In other words, you 
feel that the Federal Government has pre- 
empted the field of labor legislation and 
there is no longer any room for State laws? 

Mr. RuHopeEs. I think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment looks at the overall picture, and for 
that reason I think it should be supreme. 
Of course, the people in a particular State 
could by referendum or otherwise pass laws 
that would not be in conflict with the Fed- 
eral law. I think when a Federal law is en- 
acted that should be the law for all. It 
should wipe out all State laws that are in 
contradiction, regardless of how or when the 
State law is passed. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. PERKINS. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have no questions. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. WAINWRIGHT, 

. . . . a 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. HowELL. I just want to say that I have 
enjoyed hearing Mr. Ruopes’ testimony. I 
think it presents a very thoughtful and ef- 
fective discussion of the viewpoint that he 
had acquired from many years of actual ex- 
perience in the labor movement, and cer- 


tainly all of us should study it with an open 
mind and not just in line with our previously 
established views. I think he has made a 
real contribution. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. WIER. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
2 or 3 observations here. 


You used as an illustration of unfairness 


a plant that moved from your district down 
into Alabama, and in the process of organiz- 
ing that plant at Jackson, Ala., you cited the 
unfair activity of the chamber of commerce 
of that particular community, injecting it- 
self in violation of the law, if I may say that, 
into the organizational activities. 

You were asked by Congressman Gwinn if 
you did not believe that the chamber of com- 
merce had the same prerogatives and the 
same rights to inject itself into the welfare 
of the community down there as, perhaps, 
the outside union organizers that came in 
there to help organize the plant and the 
workers. I think it might be constructive to 
say that in that connection the experience I 
have had in some parts of this country is that 
when the Chamber of Commerce of Alabama 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Jackson, 
Ala., injects itself into a strike, invariably it 
carries with it all of the forces of govern- 
ment of that locality. 

It appeals or uses its influence with the 
judges of that district, for restraining orders, 
and then permanent injunctions, and then 
lines up all of the police authority of the city, 
county, highway, and State authority. That 
is the advantage that the chamber of com- 
merce enjoys over the organization of a trade 
union, that certainly no labor organization 
enjoys going into a community. There are 
tremendous odds that are pitted against the 
union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. If the gentleman will yield, in 
making the statements that he has made 
about the influence of the local judiciary, 
the courts, the highway patrolman, the police 
authority, and all of that, you are referring 
not specifically to Jackson, Ala., because 
there is no evidence here that such a situa- 
tion actually existed there, but I assume 
the gentleman is referring to a general state 
that, as he sees it, might exist in any com- 
munity. 

Mr, Wier. I refer to a condition that I have 
experienced in many localities in that area. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. But not in Jackson, Ala., spe- 
cifically? 

Mr. Wier. I have not had any chance to 
investigate this, but I think that perhaps 
we could make the connections without 
much, trouble. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am somewhat doubtful that 
you can. 

Mr. Wier. They picked out your State; I 
did not. They used it as an example. But 
you have some bad spots in Alabama, and I 
hope you will not deny that. 

There is another question that was asked 
you that I think is very important in this 
whole picture. Congressman Kearns asked 
you if in the operation of the law since its 
passage there perhaps was not some adminis- 
trative weaknesses. 

Those who have the responsibility of en- 
forcing even the good parts of the law which 
gives to the labor unions, or apparently gives 
to the labor unions, some redress against 
unfair labor policies, are not given enough 
money or personnel to process disputes, This 
results in either the breaking up of the 
union, dying on the vine, or a denial to work- 
ers of what they are entitled to under this 
law. 

You have cases in this country today that 
have been hanging on the vine 18 months. 
Now how long do you think the patients, 
the workers, are going to hold in good stead, 
waiting a year and a half to have the National 
Labor Relations Board hear an unfair labor 
charge? 

Now, I have maintained, and I will say this, 
Mr. Chairman, that to me while it is not an 
intentional sabotage, they do not do what 
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this law asked them to do because they have 
not got the money nor the personnel, 

Mr. Kearns. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wier. You agree with me. That is your 
answer. All right. 

Now, let me make this observation in reply 
to a question put to you by Mr. KERSTEN of 
Wisconsin. He asked about the union shop. 
We will get to your bill now. I think what 
you are trying to do here, Congressman 
Ruopes, is to do what Senator Tarr has 
found is necessary in the construction in- 
dustry. 

The international to which you belong is 
one of the oldest, and I think everybody 
here knows one of the greatest trade unions 
in the United States. That is the typo- 
graphical union. It has enjoyed a fine rec- 
ord and fine reputation all through its activ- 
ities as a trade union. You were perhaps 
one of the first internationals to enjoy the 
closed shop nationwide. As a matter of fact, 
your union is one of the few unions in the 
United States that does just what has been 
mentioned here by a number of members 
of this committee. You have a referendum 
on everything your international does. 

Mr. Ruopes, The ITU is as democratic as 
any labor organization I know of. 

. . . . . 


Mr. WIER. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman MCCONNELL. Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question or two. I want to say in 
the beginning that I have enjoyed your tes- 
timony, Mr. Ropes, very much, and I think 
that you ably and sincerely presented a view- 
point. You came to the Congress the same 
time I did, and I observe the gentleman has 
been active in representing and working for 
those interests and principles that he holds 
dear. 

Now, the reference you have made here 
to Jackson, Ala., I gather was made, Mr. 
RHODES, purely on the basis of hearsay testi- 
mony or things that you have heard other 
people say. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. I got it second- 
hand. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It came secondhand? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And to be actually and abso- 
lutely truthful and fair about it, the Vanity 
Fair Mills placed its first mill in Alabama 
at Monroeville, Ala., in 1947, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Ruopes. I know Vanity Fair has an- 
other plant in Alabama, but I am not sure 
where. Whether they opened up at Jackson 
after they moved from Reading, that I do 
not know. They have a number of plants in 
various cities in the South. I want to make 
it clear that I am not saying that they moved 
from Reading to Jackson. Maybe they did, 
but I do not know. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. My understanding of the facts 
is that they first moved to Monroeville, about 
1947, and they liked the general area there 
and later they placed other mills, 1 at Jack- 
son, and I believe 1 at Demopolis, and 1 at 
Linden, Ala., making a total of about 4 mills 
that they have in the area there. 

Now, did you not hear any secondhand 
talk up there around Reading about the ex- 
periences that they had in Linden, or in 
Monroeville, or these other towns? 

Mr. RHODES. I did know of some of the ex- 
periences they had in southern communities, 
but I could not talk about it intelligently 
at this time, because it has been too long 
ago since I have been close to the situation. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Actually, did not Vanity Fair 
Mills experience what many other mills have 
found, that they found in the South, in Ala- 
bama if you will, a climate that they liked, 
a location that they were able to expand 
into to meet the growing southern market 
and so they moved a part of their mills, or 
in this case you say all of them, into that 
area? 

Mr. Ruopes, I do not dispute that. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is all. 
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Mr. Ropes. I do want to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Alabama, that there 
have been quite a number of mills that have 
moved from my district to the South. It 
has been true also of industry of New Eng- 
land. There is evil in such movings with- 
out some consideration for the rights and 
welfare of people. r 

Vanity Fair legally did have the right to 
go where they could operate cheaper and 
make more profits. What I am trying to 
point out is that much of this talk about 
the freedom of workers, and the right to 
work, is just a lot of doubletalk, 

So I just want to make it clear that I am 
not finding fault with Vanity Fair in moving 
anywhere, or with any other industry. I am 
trying to point out how inconsistent it is for 
employers, including Vanity Fair, to talk 
about the right to work. They do not care 
much about the rights of workers, or they 
would not move as they did on a week's 
notice. 

There was no consideration whatever for 
the working people or the community. I 
think that is something that we should be 
concerned about. We talk about economy 
and waste, but what about the waste that 
comes in unemployment, in throwing out 
skilled workers here and training them there? 

In this “economy” Congress we think too 
little about the waste of real wealth and 
human and natural resources. : 

' Mr, ELLIOTT. I am not familiar with the 
facts that surround in detail the Jackson, 
Ala., situation, but I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I represent a district that 
has the largest unemployment of any dis- 
trict, and this has been true now for several 
years, in a time of plenty, of any district in 
the entire 11 Southern States, and I am just 
as much interested in this business of pre- 
serving and giving opportunity to the human 
side of this proposition as the gentleman is. 

Mr. RHODES. I know you are, Mr. ELLIOTT. 
I agree with you wholeheartedly, and I think 
you have done a mighty good job, and I 
know that you are sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the people of your district. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Thank you very much. But 
I want to say to the gentleman that there is 
going to be competition, as I see it, and com- 
petition of a kind that we can do very little 
about in the field of passing laws as between 
these sections of America where a means of 
& livelihood is as desirable as it is in some 
sections of the South and where that means 
is as hard to get at as it is in some sections 
of the South. 

» We are going through a complete change in 
many areas of the South, in the economy of 
the country there, and the desire for jobs 
and for industries is so great that in the 
detail of the thing you are going to find 
great competition between Reading and be- 
tween some of the towns down there. 

But it seems to me that those things, under 
vigorous programs, will work themselves out 
to the extent that we will have no great 
damage in the long run. It is a matter of 
competition between the sections, that is 
what I am trying to say. 

Mr. RxHopEs. I would like to say to Mr. 
ELLIOTT, that I agree with him. There will 
be competition. But when there is competi- 
tion between workers of the North and the 
South which results in falling living stand- 
ards and in bringing depression to the econ- 
omy, then we are all concerned. I say that 
one way to eliminate that kind of unfair 
competition is protect and promote the free- 
dom of the workers to organize in the South. 

The southern people are- every bit as good 
as the people of the North, and they have 
every right to good living standards and op- 
portunity. We can help the people of Ala- 
bama and in all the South when we enact 
legislation to protect them in their desire to 
organize and to win industrial freedom and 
a better life. 


“Mr. Gwinn. Is the controversy over Jack- 
son finally finished? 

Mr. RHODES. There are many more Jack- 
sons, Mr. Gwinn. 

. . . > * 

Mr. Gwinn, I want to thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for giving us all of 
this time and his conviction and experience 
in labor and in the administration of the law. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. RHODES. Thank you. I enjoyed the 
opportunity to be here, and I want to thank 
all of the members for their courtesy. 


Mr. Speaker, in making my statement 
and in answering questions, I was before 
the committee for an hour and a half. 
During that time a number of matters of 
interest to the people of my district were 
mentioned. However, the daily news- 
papers in my district suppressed the 
story. The local press did, however, 
publish favorable editorials and stories 
with eight-column headlines pertaining 
to suggestions for more restrictive labor 
legislation recommended by Congress- 
man Lucas, representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
Robert N. Denham, former counsel of 
the NLRB and now a corporation lob- 
byist. 

The Taft-Hartley law is very much 
misunderstood. Many working people 
are not aware of some of its evil provi- 
sions and what the law will ultimately do 
in pulling down their living standards, 
whether or not they are members of 
labor unions. This would have a bad 
effect on all sections of our economy. 
It is not generally realized, but the se- 
rious situation in the hosiery industry 
in Berks County, Pa., is due in part to 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
have prevented organization by workers 
of the South. The lack of information 
on this and other important issues is 
largely due to the dishonesty of the daily 
press. 

Some of my constituents will disagree 
with me, but I believe they disapprove 
of news suppression. Many of them, I 
know, are interested in the Vanity Fair 
and will resent the press blackout of 
this news. So that constituents can see 
how news is suppressed and slanted, Iam 
sending this message into my district in 
an effort to break through the iron cur- 
tain of a totalitarian and corrupt press. 

What happens in my district is only 
a sample of what is taking place 
throughout the Nation as we move dan- 
gerously close to thought control and a 
corporate state. 


Communist Violation of the Territory of 
Western Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, March 10, the press carried the 
story of an open and flagrant violation 
of the territory of Western Germany by 
two Communist airplanes of the MIG-15 
type, which presumably came from 
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Czechoslovakia. During the brief time 
that they were over German territory, 
they shot down an American jet aircraft 
although fortunately the pilot escaped 
with minor injuries. 

I understand a severe note of protest 
has already been sent to the Czech Gov- 
ernment through our Ambassador at 
Prague. Presumably the State Depart- 
ment is determining what further 
courses of action should be followed. I 
also note that the Czech Government, in 
reply, has claimed that our aircraft vio- 
lated Czech. territory. 

I presume that the minimum demands 
of the State Department will include 
indemnity for our aircraft, disciplinary 
measures to be taken against the Com- 
munist pilots and assurances that such 
an event will not be repeated. Neverthe- 
less, I am not at all sanguine that any 
or all of these demands will be met by 
the Czech Government in the light of its 
initial reply. Such conflicts between 
our own and Communist aircraft, of 
course, are not at all uncommon in the 
cold war, and to date we have received 
nothing but brushoffs in reply to earlier 
protests of this nature. However, I 
think this time the facts are so strongly 
weighted in our favor that further action 
of a more positive character is heavily. 
warranted. 

I do not wish to force the State De- 
partment’s hand in its final decision as 
to the appropriate course of action to 
pursue. Nevertheless, I should like to 
point out that it is my conviction that 
such an incident was one of deliberate 
and calculated intent on the part of 
the Communists with a view to notic- 
ing the reaction of the new administra- 
tion and in what manner it may differ 
from our previous stands in like matters. 
I venture to predict that the course of 
action we follow in this matter will have 
a very real and lasting effect upon So- 
viet American relations, at least in the 
near future. 

It is for this reason that I voice the 
strongest hope that the State Depart- 
ment will explore all possible courses of 
retaliation in this grave matter. If we 
confine ourselves to mere notes of pro- 
test as was the course of action of the 
previous administration, the Commu- 
nists will realize that they have con- 
tinued impunity to act as they did 2 days 
ago, and we can expect such occurrences 
to happen again and again, perhaps in 
an even more flagrant manner. On the 
other hand, should our protest be sup- 
ported by some form of positive retalia- 
tion, in whatever manner the Depart- 
ment may determine to be in our best 
interests, it may very well bring an 
abrupt halt to such practices on the 
part of the Soviet and satellite govern- 
ments. The lessons of the past few years 
teach us in a painful manner that the 
only lesson the Communists learn to re- 
spect is the principle of meeting force 
with force, strength with strength, and 
a fairly approximate application of the 
Mosaic law “an eye for an eye,” and so 
forth. 

In this respect, I am enclosing a col- 
umn written by David Lawrence which 
appeared in the March 11 issue of the 
Washington Star. While not necessar- 
ily advocating the course of action advo- 
cated by Mr. Lawrence, I am thoroughly 
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in accord with his belief that at least 
the threat of determined retaliation on 
our part at this time may save us untold 
headaches and grievances in the future. 
The New York Times, in its lead edi- 
torial of this morning which is also en- 
closed, takes a somewhat similar stand 
for positive action in reply to the Com- 
munist provocation. 


[From the Washington Star of March 11, 
1953] 

Tr’s TIME FOR a SHOW OFP FoRCE—UNITED 
STATES SHOULD MOBILIZE PLANES ALONG 
CZECH BORDER TO ENFORCE OUR DEMAND FOR 
REPARATION, OR ELSE 


(By David Lawrence) 


Is the Kremlin showing its teeth—confi- 
dent that nothing more than verbal protests 
will be forthcoming from what it considers 
a timid western alliance? 

Is the shooting down of American aircraft 
over the United States zone of Germany & 
reprisal for the failure of the allies to return 
a Polish jet plane, which, when it landed in 
Denmark was immediately dismantled by 
allied technicians anxious to ascertain the 
mechanical secrets of the Communist fighter 
craft? 

Is the incident a test to find out if the 
Moscow view—that the western alliance is 
dedicated to a “peace-at-any-price” policy— 
is correct? 

Is the episode designed as propaganda to 
intimidate peoples in the satellite countries 
by emphasizing to them that the iron hand 
of Moscow still can call the turn and shoot 
down American planes at will? 

These are but a few of the questions which 
the shooting down of an American airman 
over Germany has occasioned in the Na- 
tional Capital as a grave view of the occur- 
rence is taken in Government circles, 

Coming as it does so soon after the death 
of Stalin, while the Western World is still 
engaged in a process of wishful thinking 
about how the departure of the Communist 
leader could mean a turn toward peace, the 
attack in daylight on Allied planes illustrates 
the continuity of operation of the military 
forces directed by the Kremlin. It func- 
tions without the interruption and in con- 
formity with plans doubtless laid long ago. 
For the attacks on American airplanes are 
part of a well-developed plan. The orders to 
shoot down any American or Allied craft 
across a boundary would be understandable, 
but the Moscow militarists haven’t stuck to 
boundaries. Not long ago an Allied plane 
flying near Berlin and known to be well 
within its course was shot at, though the 
plane wasn't forced down. Earlier, an un- 
armed United States Navy patrol plane was 
shot down over the Baltic with a loss of 10 
Americans. 

Because the Allies do no more than write 
notes of protest, the Moscow regime is un- 
questionably convinced it can fire away 
whenever it is desirable for propaganda pur- 
poses to show its scorn for the Allied military 
forces in Europe. 

This is a dangerous set of circumstances 
and resembles the testing which Hitler em- 
ployed when he marched into the Rhineland 
in November 1936. He was—as the archives 
later revealed—fearful that he might meet 
resistance, but when he encountered only 
diplomatic protests he felt sure the chances 
that the Allies would try to stop any further 
encroachment were remote. 

This is the way, of course, that large-scale 
wars start, for instead of nipping any such 
aggression in the bud at the very outset the 
fatal way is to procrastinate and engage in 
long-drawn-out note-writing contests which 
serve only to convince the aggressor that he 
can take further Hberties and get away 
with it. 

The Allies by their weaknesses have been 
unwittingly bringing on a situation wherein 


they may be compelled to do something more 
drastic to prove that they will not tolerate 
interference with military forces, stationed 
within boundaries fixed by wartime agree- 
ments. 

It seems ironical that in the United States 
Senate, at the very moment when Moscow 
is showing her contempt for these same war- 
time agreements, there is a hesitancy to pass 
a simple resolution condemning the lawless 
and reckless behavior of the Moscow govern- 
ment toward the peoples of small countries 
in Europe which were supposed to be pro- 
tected against both annexation and pro- 
longed occupation or enslavement by the 
Russian armies. Czechoslovakia, whose col- 
ors appeared on the Russian-built planes 
which attacked American airmen Tuesday, is, 
of course, no longer an independent nation, 
but the puppet of Moscow. 

Whether Roosevelt or Truman or American 
diplomats made the wartime agreements is 
far less important today than the fact that 
the Communist imperialists in Moscow are 
making scraps of paper of those same agree- 
ments. Nocontract between two parties was 
ever held to be binding when one or the other 
broke faith and violated its provisions. 

This is probably going to be known—like 
the period between 1933 and 1939—as the 
“pussyfoot era.” It may be that the end 
results will be to accelerate world war III, 
just as did the appeasement in the thirties, 
for unless the Czechoslavakian Government 
apologizes for the shooting down of. the 
American plane—which it would only on 
orders from Moscow—the “grave incident,” 
as James B. Conant, United States High Com- 
missioner in Berlin, has described it, will 
confront the Allies with a real crisis. 

Acquiescence would be a parallel to the 
allied reaction to Hitler’s invasion of the 
Rhineland. 

A timely show of an intention to resist 
would be a step toward preventing a war 
later on. If demand for immediate repara- 
tion for the loss of the plane were followed 
by a mobilization on the Czech border of 
many allied bomber planes loaded with atom 
bombs, the Kremlin might then order the 
satellite government at Prague to eat crow. 
That would be a salutary development, It 
could be a sign that Malenkov wanted peace, 
not war, 


[From the New York Times of March 12, 
1953] 


COMMUNIST PROVOCATION 


The long series of Communist proyoca- 
tions which began with Soviet attacks on 
American airplanes in the Far East as far 
back as August 1945, and has thus far in- 
volved at least a dozen American and several 
other western aircraft, has now reached a 
climax in the shooting down of an American 
jet fighter over Germany. 

This latest crime, which High Commis- 
sioner Conant characterizes as an outrage, 
has been perpetrated by Soviet-built jet 
fighters of the Czechoslovak Air Force which, 
in clear weather and with apparent delibera- 
tion, inyaded the German air space and 
jumped the American airplane without 
warning. What makes this crime particu- 
larly grave is that, while most of the previ- 
ous incidents took place either over the high 
seas or over foreign territories, this one was 
staged over territory under American occu- 
pation, sovereignty and protection. 

Fortunately, no lives were lost this time, 
and it is even more fortunate that such inci- 
dents can no longer precipitate wars unless 
an aggressor like Hitler wants to seize on 
them as & pretext for war, which the United 
States certainly does not. But it is obvious 
that American airplanes and citizens cannot 
forever serve as targets for Communist pro- 
vocateurs, irrespective of whether these are 
merely trigger-happy pilots showing their 
contempt for the capitalists or whether they 
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are instruments of deliberate Communist 
policy to test the mettle of the West. 

Secretary Dulles has already announced 
that the United States takes a serious view 
of the situation. As usual in such cases, we 
have lodged the strongest possible protest in 
Prague, but Prague, as is likewise usual in 
Communist practice, has replied with a 
counterprotest which is especially brazen be- 
cause it charges that a plane which, after 
being shot down, crashed 15 miles inside of 
Germany, had really been 25 miles inside 
Czechoslovakia. However, a protest is quite 
evidently not enough and further measures 
are necessary. 

One such measure, already employed in 
Japan, is for American planes to shoot back 
whenever they are attacked, and orders to 
that effect are already in force. The trouble 
with that order is that most of the American 
planes in Europe are not fast enough to cope 
with the Soviet-built jet fighters, which 
means that the order should be followed up 
as quickly as possible with the shipment to 
Europe of more F-86 Sabrejets, which have 
proved themselves to be the masters of the 
Soviet fighters in Korea. Force is the only 
thing the Communists respect, and if it is 
force they want, they shall have it. 

Beyond that, consideration might be given 
to measures similar to those employed 
against Yugoslavia in a similar incident, 
when the United States served an ultima- 
tum threatening to cite the offending Gov- 
ernment before the United Nations unless 
proper amends were made. The ultimatum 
brought satisfactory results and stopped fur- 
ther offenses by Yugoslavia, and there is no 
reason why it should not be tried again, 


Speech Introducing a Bill Providing Auto- 
mobiles for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, subsequent 
to my recent appointment to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I under- 
took a study of benefits afforded veterans, 
particularly disabled veterans. This 
study disclosed an unjustified discrim- 
ination against veterans of World War I. 
The discrimination to which I refer exists 
between World War I veterans and those 
of World War II or Korea in regard to 
the purchase of an automobile. The 
Government will contribute $1,600 to- 
ward the purchase of an automobile for 
a veteran of World War II or Korea who 
has lost or permanently lost the use of 
one or both hands or one or both feet or 
who has certain permanent impairments 
of vision but the World War I veteran 
in the same situation under the present 
law is not entitled to this benefit. 

I cannot understand this discrimina- 
tion. Was the sacrifice made for his 
country by the World War I veteran any 
the less great than that of a similarly 
affected World War It veteran? Was 
the suffering and hardship for him and 
his family any the less seyere? Is he 
not as deserving of his country’s care 
and honor? Of course he is. Therefore, 
I have this day introduced H. R. 2114, 
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which will amend the law—Thirty- 
eighth United States Code, pages 252a— 
252e—and direct the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to make payments for 
the purchase of automobiles for World 
War I veterans on the same terms as the 
veterans of World War II or Korea. 

In addition H. R., 2114 provides that 
the Administrator pay to each veteran, 
World Wars I, II, and Korean, whom 
he has assisted in providing an auto- 
mobile under this or prior acts, the sum 
of $50 during each month which begins 
more than 4 years after payment is made 
in connection with providing the veteran 
with an automobile or more than 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion whichever is later. 

Gentlemen, the enactment of the orig- 
inal law to assist disabled veterans to 
obtain automobiles was in recognition 
of the existence of an actual need on 
their part. That need will not disap- 
pear when the automobile is worn cut, 
I agree that the Government should not 
go into the automobile-repair business 
to keep those automobiles running, how- 
ever, we should recognize that after 4 
years the automobiles will require sub- 
stantial repairs to maintain them in 
safe condition. The $50 per month will 
enable the veterans to either keep the 
old automobile in repair or apply the 
amount monthly toward the purchase 
of a new one. These men, because of 
their handicaps, cannot compete on 
equal terms in the labor market with 
those not so handicapped. They do not 
ordinarily possess the income which en- 
ables them to purchase a new car every 
4 or 5 years or to maintain or repair an 
old automobile, 

Under the present law qualified dis- 
abled World War II and Korean veter- 
ans must make application within 3 
years from discharge or release from 
active service in order to obtain an auto- 
mobile. H. R. 2114 retains this limita- 
tion and places a limitation upon ap- 
plications by World War I veterans of 
an equivalent time. It requires their 
applications to be made before July 1, 
1956. It also specifically provides that 
no application shall be required from 
a veteran in order to establish his en- 
titlement to the payment of $50 per 
month provided in section 2 of the act 
as amended by my bill, 

The disabled veterans of World Wars 
I, II, and the Korean conflict are de- 
serving of all the help and assistance 
that a grateful Republic can bestow in 
attempting to restore them to a normal 
mode of living. The loss of hands and 
feet and sight by the five or six thou- 
sand World War I veterans affected by 
H. R. 2114 is just as great a sacrifice 
and just as great a handicap as the 
losses of the veterans of the later wars. 
No distinction or discrimination should 
be made among these men. Finally, 
gentlemen, their need for an automobile 
will continue the rest of their lives, far 
longer than the life of the single car 
provided for in the present law. There- 
fore, my bill not only removes the dis- 
crimination between them but will also 
assist all the eligible veterans to secure 
a new automobile as the old one wears 
out. 


Forty-ninth State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr; Speaker, along 
with many of my colleagues on the 
minority side I voted to recommit the 
bill for Hawaii statehood. This was not 
done because I opposed statehood for 
Hawaii but rather because I resented the 
manner of approach and the deliberate 
omission of the Territory of Alaska. In 
my vote to recommit, I was hopeful that 
such motion, if carried, would have 
brought out a bill calling for Alaskan 
statehood. In spite of my feelings I did 
not want to vote against a bill which, in 
my opinion, should have been passed on 
its merits. Both major parties have on 
Many occasions directly or impliedly 
promised Hawaii full statehood. Neither 
party nor America itself can afford to 
lose the respect of the world by reneging 
on promises. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial appear- 
ing in today’s New York Times and re- 
spectfully call to the attention of this 
Congress the admonition contained in 
the last sentence thereof: 

ForTy-NINTH STATE? 

For the third time in 6 years the House 
of Representatives has voted to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii. On the two previous occa- 
sions, in 1947 and 1950, the bill failed to 
come to a vote in the Senate. But the pros- 
pects now appear to be brighter than ever 
before, as last year for the first time the 
platforms of both parties favored immediate 
statehood for the islands. It may not be 
too much to hope that before this session of 
Congress adjourns the necessary legislation 
will have been adopted to bring Hawaii at 
last into the Federal Union as the 49th State. 

However, the forces in opposition are not 
to be underestimated. The real basis for 
the fight against admission of Hawaii boils 
down to the fear of many Congressmen from 
the South that the two new votes in the 
Senate will be cast for civil rights legislation 
and to the unwillingness of some Congress- 
men from both North and South to grant 
such voting strength to an area that con- 
tains only a half million people. Further- 
more, Hawaii is regarded as Republican ter- 
ritory, which doesn’t make the Democrats 
like any better the idea of admitting Hawaii 
to the Union without the compensating ad- 
mission of traditionally Democratic Alaska at 
the same time. 

As we have often stated, we do not think 
any of these reasons are good ones, and cer- 
tainly not good enough to deny the people 
of Hawaii their rightful due. By every rea- 
sonable criterion Hawail deserves to be made 
a State. Too far away? Closer—in hours— 
to Washington than Boston was when the 
Union was formed. Not enough population? 
More than each of four present States. De- 
sire of the people? Admission requested 16 
times by the Territorial Legislature, and also 
favored by popular plebiscite. Constitu- 
tional development? Tradition of demo- 
cratic self-government, culminating in adop- 
tion of a State constitution in 1950 approved 
by 3 to 1 vote of the Hawaiian electorate. 

We have granted independence to the 
Philippines, commonwealth status to Puerto 
Rico, and now the time is overdue to give 
Hawaii what it wants and needs and what 
it is logically fitted for: statehood. And 
while we're doing it, let's not forget that 
Alaska rightfully is next. 
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Probe of Roberts a Blow to GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
through the recent presidential cam- 
paign we heard talk of an alleged great 
crusade. Some of the incidents of cor- 
ruption in the Democratic Party were 
viewed with great horror by the Repub- 
lican orators. The President himself on 
many occasions indicated that he would 
never tolerate anything offcolor or dis- 
honest in his administration. In view 
of the revelation concerning the Re- 
publican national chairman, C. Wesley 
Roberts, it would seem that a consider- 
able length of time has elapsed since 
the discovery of the charge that Mr. 
Roberts was a 10 percenter. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle by Doris Fleeson, of the New York 
Post, of yesterday, which could have 
been entitled “It Is Your Move, Mr, 
President”; 

PROBE or ROBERTS A BLOW to GOP 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

WaASHINGTON.—A Kansas legislative com- 
mittee has begun what is in effect a public 
trial of the political ethics of the Eisenhower 
choice for Republican National Chairman, 
C. Wesley Roberts. It is the first time with- 
in Washington political memory that a State 
legislature has formally investigated a na- 
tional chairman. 

The Kansas committee’s first witness—a 
State supreme court justice and a former 
Governor—depict Roberts as a 10-percenter 
of a type not even the recent Washington 
scandals turned up. The chairman got his 
fee from the sale of a hospital to the State; 
according to the testimony now being given, 
the building was already in the process of 
reverting to the State free of cost. 

Red-faced Kansans forced the embarrassed 
legislature to hold its hearings with the 
battle cry: “Stop selling us the Brooklyn 
Bridge.” 

Possibly only a native can appreciate what 
it means to Kansas to appear to be in a class 
with the wicked city of New York. Kansas 
newspapers are vigorously demanding that 
“the mess in Topeka” be cleaned up—which 
has a vaguely reminiscent sound. 

All this, of course, is very embarrassing 
to the administration which was just elected 
in a great crusade. It cannot be blamed 
on Democrats; Kansas is virtually a one- 
party Republican State. Young Republi- 
cans are said to be especially exercised, and 
influential Eisenhower supporters are among 
yi most forceful attackers of the Roberts 

eal. 

Fortunately for the President the story 
broke. before Roberts became really well 
known. 

Initially, the President expressed com- 
plete confidence in “Wes.” Lately Roberts 
has been a rare caller at either the White 
House or Capitol Hill. Insiders admit they 
are clearing everything with Sherman Adams 
and his patronage assistant. 

It is rather interesting also that the na- 
tional committee is moving out of its cam- 
paign headquarters this week and return- 
ing to its cramped space on Connecticut 
Avenue. Its publicity director has returned 
to his congressional post. Apparently the 
idea is to wait for the verdict from Kansas 
before settling down. 

Roberts has left Washington and is ex- 
pected in Topeka later this week to testify. 
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He has said that he did no lobbying and 
merely acted as public relations counsel for 
the fraternal order which sold the hospital 
to the State. 

Kansans say that the affair will be a cam- 
paign issue next year since it is the means 
by which the young Republicans hope to 
arouse the State to the errors of the “State- 
house clique.” 

One Kansas Senator, FRANK CARLSON, is 
sad; Roberts was his secretary when he was 
Governor and the Senator presumably in- 
fluenced the President to appoint him chair- 
man. The other, Senator ScHOEFPEL, is dis- 
sembling his grief nicely. Governor Arn, 
who might have tried for the Schoeppel seat, 
has been injured by the investigation. 


Pampa Harvesters, the Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to pay a much deserved 
tribute to a fine group of boys, their 
coaches, and loyal supporters of the 
Pampa (Tex.) High School. These boys 
are known as the Harvesters, and they 
certainly lived up to their name and to 
the great traditions of the Pampa High 
School when they carried the green and 
gold colors to the State championship in 
the 4A division of high school basketball. 
There is no stronger competition than 
that offered in the 4A division in high 
school basketball in Texas: These boys 
began the season faced with almost in- 
surmountable obstacles. But they were 
well armed with the stout fighting hearts 
that have always been traditional among 
Harvester athletes, the desire to win, and 
the guidance of two of the ablest coaches 
in the history of Texas basketball. Great 
things could be said about each of these 
boys, their student manager, and their 
outstanding coaches, but their fine char- 
acteristics are truly reflected by the clean 
play, the fine teamwork, and the devo- 
tion to duty that are so necessary in all 
champions. Pampa is justly proud of 
these boys, who worked so hard and won 
‘so gallantly. We are justly proud of the 
great coach, Clifton McNeely, and his 
able assistant, Terry Culley. These men 
are entitled to the highest commenda- 
tion for the splendid contribution that 
they have made to this Nation in helping 
to build in mind and body the men of 
tomorrow. They are entitled to great 
tribute for the clean wholesome exam- 
-ples that they have set in their work and 
personal lives, and which have been so 
diligently followed by the boys on the 
squad. I am indeed proud to present to 
this Congress and to the Nation the 
coaches, the players, and the student 
manager, who have so indelibly etched 
their names in the history of Pampa 
High School and the State of Texas. I 
here today record their names in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: Clif- 
ton McNeely, coach; Terry Culley, as- 
sistant coach; Joe McNamara, student 
manager. 

The champions who were on the squad 
are: Fred Woods, Buddy Cockrell, Jimmy 


Bond, Jon Oden, Bill Webb, Don Fagan, 
George Depee, Gayle Trollinger, E. Jay 
Mclivain, Benny Cartwright, Harold 
Lewis, Gary Griffin, Ken Hinkle, Doug 
Randolph, Ray Cooper. 

During this trying period of history 
when we are daily concerned with stag- 
gering domestic and international prob- 
lems, it would well behoove us all to hesi- 
tate for a few moments and to thank 
Almighty God that we have in this coun- 
try so many men like coaches McNeely 
and Culley and the fine boys on their 
squad. Their contemporaries are in all 
communities in this country, and al- 
though they receive little publicity for 
their great contribution to America, they 
never cease their splendid work that is 
so essential to the preservation of our 
great country and its Christian 
principles. 


Unless Congress Repeals the Restrictions 
Against Earned Dual Benefits Under 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Se- 
curity Acts, It Is Guilty of Breaking 
Faith With Thousands of Retired Rail- 
road Employees 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 82d Congress I introduced a bill 
designed to repeal the provisions of the 
1951 amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act that prohibit an increase in 
railroad retirement benefits to those per- 
sons who also have coverage under the 
Social Security Act. 

When I introduced the bill, I informed 
the House that it was for the express 
purpose of restoring to all beneficiaries 
under the Railroad Retirement Act the 
right to receive all earned benefits from 
both sociai security and the railroad re- 
tirement, rather than be forced to for- 
feit a portion of such benefits as is being 
done under the existing law. When the 
83d Congress convened on January 3, 
1953, I again introduced my bill which is 
now known as H. R. 356 and which is 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Last year I stated that I introduced 
legislation to repeal the provisions of 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act denying the payment of 
dual benefits because I felt that thou- 
sands of retired railroaders were the vic- 
tims of a gross injustice. This is borne 
out by the fact that many entitled to an 
increase in benefits have actually had to 
accept a reduction in their monthly pen- 
sion or annuity. In my opinion this was 
not the intent of Congress when it 
sought to increase benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

It is pertinent to state at this point 
that the Douglas committee, in its report 
on the Railroad Retirement Act, states 
that 30,000 persons are affected by the 
discriminatory action of prohibiting an 
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increase in benefits to those entitled to 
dual benefits and that the cost of re- 
moving the restriction would be less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the payroll 
tax. In a matter of a few years the 
savings to the retirement fund will dis- 
appear entirely through the death of 
those to whom the restriction applies. 

The Douglas committee confirms the 
views expressed last year when I said 
that the prohibition against dual pay- 
ments should be abolished. The com- 
mittee bases its recommendation for re- 
peal of this feature of the present Re- 
tirement Act on four important consid- 
erations, 

First, it is recognized that many re- 
tired persons made their plans for re- 
tirement relying on the belief that bene- 
fits would be available to them without 
any reductions and they should not be 
expected to foresee the present situation 
denying them such benefits. 

Second, those affected by a reduction 
are recipients of very low retirement 
benefits. 

Third, the resultant savings claimed 
by the reductions are not large enough 
to justify the hardship imposed on those 
affiected; and 

Fourth, even though railroad employ- 
ees paid no taxes on service rendered be- 
fore 1937, many railroads had retirement 
plans in effect at that time which were 
taken into consideration in establishing 
the then current wage structure. 

From every point of view, it is evident 
that the provision against dual payments 
should be repealed for it is not only a 
rank injustice to those affected, but it is 
breaking faith with them in denying 
benefits to which they are entitled. 

At this point, let me call to your at- 
tention a letter I received from the son 
of a retired railroader who resides in 
my congressional district, which outlines 
the loss his father sustained because of 
the restriction against dual benefits. 

The letter is as follows: 

My father, who resides at Clearfield, Pa., 
retired from the railroad in February 1952 
after 28% years of service. This service was 
interrupted from approximately 1930 to 1941 
during part of which time he worked in em- 
ployment covered by social security. 

Based on the foregoing facts, my father 
was awarded pension payments as follows: 


Per month 
Railroad retirement__.....--...__- $88. 56 
Social security......--2.---..-----.. (26.90 


Total (covering employment 
from 1912 to 1952, approxi- 
mately 40 years) _.._._-____ 115. 48 


Prior to the October 30, 1951, amendment 
of the Railroad Retirement Act railroad pen= 
sions were granted in addition to social- 
security pensions, if any, which had been 
earned. However, under the latter amend- 
ment, which was ostensibly designed to in- 
crease railroad retirement benefits, it was 
provided, for the first time, that railroad 
retirement benefits must be decreased by any 
benefits received under social security. 

The effect of this amendment, in my 
father's case, was to produce a slightly lower 
combined income than he was entitled to 
under the old law. The railroad retirement 
amendment of October 30, 1951, therefore, 
while it has not operated to decrease my 
father’s pension below what he would have 
received under the old law, has not bene- 
fited him at all, as it presumably was de- 
signed to do. 

Whatever reasons can be urged in support 
of the existing practice of diminishing rail- 
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road retirement benefits by the amount of 
social-security benefits received, it is sub- 
mitted that the law as presently constituted 
is not equitable in that it effectively deprives 
my father of benefits which he earned under 
social security. Even if the amendment were 
otherwise appropriate it is submitted, that, 
since my father gets no recognition for his 
time under social security (the above com- 
bined payments being approximately equal 
to what he would receive for his railroad 
service alone under the new amendment), 
that he should, at least, be entitled to count 
his years of service under social security in 
computing his railroad pension. As it is, he 
effectively loses out on social security en- 
tirely merely by reason of the fact that he 
happened to be employed in the railroad, 
rather than some other industry. 

I am writing to you at this time to urge 
that, if you see fit to increase social-security 
benefits, that the proposed bill exempt the 
additional benefit from offset against rail- 
road pensions. Unless this is done any addi- 
tional amount my father might get under 
social security will be charged against his 
railroad pension (under existing law, as I 
understand it). He would, therefore, as in 
the case of the 1951 railroad-retirement 
amendment, get nothing, as his railroad 
pension will automatically be decreased in 
the same amount as his social-security pen- 
sion may be increased. = 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it was not 
the intent of Congress when approving 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act to reduce the benefits 
granted to retired railroaders, but, to the 
contrary, the amendments were designed 
to increase benefits. 

There is only one way to correct this 
glaring injustice which has been forced 
upon the retired railroad employees and 
that is for the Congress of the United 
States to approve my bill H. R. 356. 


Representative Bryson, a Christian 
Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor», I include the 
following broadcast on station WEAM, 
Arlington, Va., by Dr. Dale Crowley, on 
his Right Start for the Day program, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953: 

In the passing of Representative Joseph 
R. Bryson the Nation has lost a true Chris- 
tian statesman. He put God first in his life, 
and was always ready to give expression to 
his Christian faith. He spoke at hundreds 
of church gatherings. 

An earnest student of the Scriptures, he 
pursued a most unique hobby—that of col- 
lecting various versions and translations of 
the Bible. He was justifiably proud of a col- 
lection of more than 100 Bibles and Testa- 
ments of various types, sizes, and trans- 
lations. 

On numerous occasions he appeared on 
our Bible quiz broadcasts with his colleagues. 
He assisted me in enlisting the first congres- 
sional team on this broadcast. When I 
taught the Vaughn men's Bible class he 
never missed a Sunday in attendance, unless 
providentially hindered. 


As a crusader for the cause of righteous- 
ness he was always in the forefront. Tem- 
perance organizations throughout the Na- 
tion recognized him as one of their best 
friends in the Halls of Congress. 

Congressman Bryson was loved by all. He 
was everybody’s friend. Soft spoken and 
mild mannered, his spirit of humility and 
affability, along with all his other magnifi- 
cent qualities, will cause his memory to be 
cherished by all who knew him. It is signifi- 
cant that his last act was the offering of a 
prayer at a banquet. 


Drafting of Physicians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in receipt of a letter from Dr. Tully 
T. Blalock, secretary of the Fulton 
County Medical Society, Atlanta, Ga., 
setting forth a resolution adopted by 
unanimous vote of the members at a 
meeting held on March 5, 1953. 

This resolution proposes a change in 
Public Law 779 of the 81st Congress re- 
lating to the drafting of physicians into 
the armed services. 

In order that Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of the views of the 
Fulton County Medical Society, which is 
composed of over 800 members of the 
medical profession, under leave previ- 
ously granted, I am inserting the reso- 
lution herewith: 

Resolved, That the doctor draft law, Public 
Law 779, be revised to provide that physicians 
who have not reached their 51st birthday be 
divided into two groups: 

Group A: Those physicians never having 
military service; these men to be called ac- 
cording to age, the youngest being called 
first. 

Group B: Those physicians who have had 
military service since September 15, 1940; 
these men to be called according to the 
length of military service, those with the 
least service being called first. 

Group B shall not be called until group A 
is completely exhausted. 


Gird for Economic War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article by Barbara 
Ward, published in the New York Times 
for March 8,.1953: 

GREATEST SINGLE ERROR THE WEST CAN MAKE— 
Ir WouLD Be To UNDERESTIMATE THE UR- 
GENCY OF JOINT Economic PLANS To MEET 
THE .IMPLACABLE EXPANSION OF SOVIET 
STRENGTH 

(By Barbara Ward) 

Lonpon.—The Western World is marking 
time. Armament and military aid still oc- 
cupy the center of the economic stage. 
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While it is true that Europe is beginning to 
discuss federation, yet the pace is not very 
urgent and the impetus of the post-Korean 
phase seems to be slackening. As repre- 
sentatives of Britain and the United States 
meet in Washington it may be wise to note 
that in one part of the world at least there 
is no thought of marking time. 

The fifth Soviet 5-year plan forecasts ad- 
vances in production as great as anything 
planned in the past. Electricity is to in- 
crease by 80 percent, steel by more than 60 
percent, coal and foodstuffs by over 40 per- 
cent. The biggest expansion of all is fore- 
cast for petroleum—85 percent. These fig- 
ures cannot be dismissed as visionary. In 
the past, however, much the plans have 
fallen short on consumer goods and agri- 
cultural products, the programs for heavy 
industry have virtually been overfulfilled. 
There is no reason to suppose the outcome 
will be different this time. By 1955 Soviet 
heavy industrial output is to be 70 percent 
greater than it is today and will then sur- 
pass the combined basic production of West- 
ern Europe, including Britain. 

A curious paradox of our world is that 
the Soviet half, in which uncertainties and 
accidents and upheavals can be ironed out 
by the universal discipline of the dictator- 
ship, nevertheless guards itself still further 
against the unexpected by making firm plans 
and projects, decade after decade (and even 
putting them painstakingly together again 
after the upheaval of war). The free world, 
on the other hand, which by its very nature 
is wide open to every fluctuation and dis- 
turbance and can have its economics and 
even its politics turned upside down by 
a temporary failure in world trade, never- 
theless makes no plans for tomorrow and 
allows the length of a congressional appro- 
priation to be just about the utmost extent 
of forward thinking. 

There is only one possible explanation for 
this reckless optimism which, if it occurred 
in the head of a family or the head of a busi- 
ness enterprise, would be universally con- 
demned; that is the survival from a past 
century of a very consoling piece of economic 
folklore. Like most myths, it probably does 
not operate at a conscious level, but in the 
backs of many minds in the free world the 
conviction lingers that if economic affairs 
are left to follow their own course, equilib- 
rium, expansion, and prosperity will auto- 
matically follow. There could surely be no 
other reason for the West's reckless economic 
policies, for no one in his senses could en= 
visage the risk of a decaying, disintegrating 
free-world economy left to face the implaca- 
ble expansion of Soviet strength. If we do 
not have economic plans for tomorrow it 
must be that we do not consider them nec- 
essary. And that, unhappily, is probably the 
greatest single error we in the West can 
make. 

It was not always so. One of the difficul- 
ties in getting rid of the folklore of auto- 
matic economic progress is that for a time, 
under very special conditions, it was not 
altogether untrue. The 19th century was 
a time of phenomenal economic advance, 
carried on largely without plans—or rather 
the plans were no larger than those of indi- 
vidual enterprises. If the conditions of the 
19th century still prevailed it might still 
just be possible to leave economic develop- 
ment to find it own level, trusting that the 
level would be a high one. But the truth 
of the matter is that practically all the con- 
ditions making for inevitable economic ex- 
pansion a century ago have changed. 

The two great levers of prosperity are ob- 
viously capital formation and expanding 
trade. In the 19th century, owing to excep- 
tional circumstances, both appeared to oper- 
ate automatically. When Britain, Western 
Europe and then America embarked on their 
industrial revolutions, the openings for in- 
ternal capital were vast simply because 
everyone was beginning from scratch. More- 
over, the social obligations of capital were 
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almost nil and vast fortunes could be made 
without the interference of the tax collector. 
The expansion of the newly industrialized 
economies was irregular, but the upward 
thrust of each boom took them to an ever- 
higher tide mark. 

The prospects for external investment were 
no less favorable. The businessmen of Brit- 
ain and Europe in the mid-19th century 
found the world their oyster. They built 
the roads and the railways and the ports 
needed to open up new country overseas and 
in the hinterland skimmed the surface of 
the world’s stored riches of raw materials and 
agricultural land. 

Under these conditions, automatic expan- 
sion was not a pipe dream but a daily reality 
Yet its inevitable character depended upon 
the special conditions of the time. Remove 
them and the automatic process could cease 
or go into reverse. 

The 20th century, in fact, has seen every 
one of them removed. After the First World 
War the highly industrialized countries of 
the West had apparently ceased to offer un- 
limited opportunities for fresh internal in- 
vestment. The British economy was stag- 
nant in the twenties. In the thirties, the 
French economy actually shrank. In 1939, 
the United States had only recovered its 1929 
levels. The vast expansion which has oc- 
curred since has been due to the definitely 
unautomatic stimulus of total war and cold 
war, 

Nor is it only in the domestic economy 
that the automatic élan has disappeared. 
The outlook for investment overseas is even 
less promising. Men fear to invest with war 
risks ahead. Moreover, the local people wish 
to control their own wealth—a mood of 
which the Iranian expropriation of the An- 
glo-Iranian Oil Co. is only one strik- 
ing manifestation—and are excluding the 
old experienced traders and industrialists, 
The local capitalists—in Brazil, for instance, 
or Egypt or India—are still operating in the 
irresponsible tradition of vast speculative 
profits out of which little or no permanent 
capital formation emerges. 

Yet this slackening of all the last cen- 
tury’s natural, unplanned inducements to 
investment has occurred at a time when, for 
political and social reasons, the need for it 
is more urgent than ever before. Asian 
dreams of a better life have been stirred first 
by western nationalism and now by the 
promises of communism. Moreover, the 
steady increase in population means that 
even to stand still in the creation of wealth 
is in fact to drift backward. 

The disappearance of the 19th century pat- 
tern of automatic investment is matched to- 
day by the revolution in the pattern of trade. 
Here, too, a century of natural expansion and 
balance has given place to one of disequi- 
librium and natural stagnation. 

Britain’s dominant position in interna- 
tional commerce was only part of a general 
19th century harmony. Its long industrial 
start made Britain the dominant investor of 
capital and salesman of manufactured goods. 
In return, the British set up no tariff bar- 
riers and freely received food and raw mate- 
rials to pay both for its exports and for its 
capital. Indeed, as the century developed 
Britain sold less than it bought and met the 
balance out of interest. The largest seller 
was thus also the largest buyer. Whatever 
the ups and downs of trade, there was never 
any shortage of the major trading currency, 
sterling. 

Today that old equilibrium has vanished. 
For the past 50 years at least the number of 
industrial suppliers has been steadily grow- 
ing—after Britain, Europe; after Europe, 
America; after America, Japan. 

And, while the number of would-be indus- 
trial exporters has increased, less developed 
countries have sought to industrialize them- 
selves, too. They have put less emphasis on 
raw materials and more on manufactures, 
In such primary producing countries as Aus- 


tralia and Argentina, export surpluses are 
steadily declining. The raw material sup- 
plies of the Soviet sphere dre cut off now by 
politics and will be later by the sphere’s own 
intensive industrialization. 

As the Paley report on raw materials has 
pointed out, world supplies of primary prod- 
ucts threaten to become completely inade- 
quate for the needed industrial expansion of 
the next 25 years. Britain, France, Germany, 
and Japan are already competing hard for 
dwindling supplies. Even without the com- 
plication of America’s special position, world 
trade is no longer in equilibrium and the 
uncontrolled trends are toward worse dis- 
location. 

And naturally America’s position cannot 
be left out of account. In one sense, the 
United States simply shares the dilemma of 
the Western World. It depends, in spite of 
all its immense resources, upon some imports 
of vital raw materials, and it is these sup- 
plies that are threatened by the failure of 
primary production to expand. But in an- 
other sense, America complicates the prob- 
lems of its western neighbors, for it is their 
most powerful competitor as an exporter of 
manufactured goods and as a purchaser of 
raw materials, 

No longer is world trade pivoted upon a 
nation whose purchases and sales find a 
natural equilibrium. The 20th century 
trend of the American economy is to sell 
more abroad than it buys or lends. This 
trend is, of course, accentuated by American 
tariffs and various forms of subsidy such as 
the shipping subsidy, yet it is, in fact, in- 
herent in the vast internal supplies of the 
American Continent and by the efficiency 
achieved in a mass market of 160 million 
consumers. 

This is a situation which, unchecked, can 
lead to a general dislocation and decline of 
trade. The industrial producers, old and 
new, will compete for the diminishing sup- 
plies of raw materials. America will outsell 
its competitors, and they will be obliged to 
cut their trade, for finally no nation can 
purchase more than it can pay for, and it 
cannot sell in the United States market, it 
will have to stop buying, a pattern leading as 
inevitably to contraction as did the 19th 
century to expansion. 

These are facts which cannot be countered 
or cured by wishful thinking, or by name- 
calling on either side of the Atlantic. They 
are embedded in the economic and political 
structure of this century and however at- 
tached, we may be to the patterns of the 
past, there is one thing that cannot be re- 
peated, and that is the times in which we 
live. 

No doubt the 19th century was a more 
comfortable epoch. But it is past. The 
rough, erratic, unpromising 20th century is 
what we have to deal with. If we shirk the 
necessity, investment, national and interna- 
tional, will become inadequate, trade will 
break down, unemployment will reappear 
strongly in Europe. Asia will abandon its 
hope of western help on the road to develop- 
ment, and all the time the Russian capacity 
to produce goods will grow and grow. This 
is the picture the Communists have in mind 
when they say history is on our side. 

Happily, in the last decade the Western 
Powers have shown themselves capable of 
purposive action when the facts have really 
convinced them, and in this matter of inter- 
national trade and investment the writing is 
on the wall for all to see. 

The first essential is naturally some ma- 
chinery for direction of what is essentially 
an international effort. Fortunately for the 
free world, at least the first rough sketch of 
an effective organization exists in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and its Atlantic 
Council and Secretariat. 

It is true that in the last year the govern- 
ments associated together in NATO have not 
made much economic use of this machinery, 
but this failure springs primarily from the 
fact that the urgency of joint forethought 
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and of joint action in the economic field has 
been obscured by more immediate military 
tasks. 

In the field of investment, the Paley Report 
has accomplished the essential preliminary of 
estimating the type of investment that is 
most immediately needed, and fortunately 
much of it will be located of necessity in 
what are still backward areas—areas where 
the tropical products unobtainable in Europe 
and America are most likely to be found and 
where the tracking down of new mineral 
wealth by intensive geological surveys has 
yet to be undertaken. 

To be sure, the procuring of capital will 
be a problem. America, however, has the 
potential excess capacity once the rearament 
program slackens off. (The Communists pin 
their hopes on this surplus capacity for a 
future slump.) A vigorous attack upon stag- 
nation in international investment would go 
some way to counter the risks of an American 
trade recession. But investment apart, each 
partner in the free world's alliance—Amer- 
ica, Western Europe—has its own contribu- 
tion to make to the buoyancy and expansion 
of world trade. 

America’s contribution lies in insuring that 
its trade with the world is balanced at the 
highest possible level. Lower tariffs and 
fewer subsidies would be the healthiest 
method of insuring that American sales 
abroad were maintained at the maximum 
pitch. “Trade, not aid,” is the devout wish 
of all America's partners. 

Nations perpetually in debt are as grave 
an obstacle to stability and expansion as are 
perpetual creditors. So far, the idea of pro- 
ductivity does not carry the. weight in 
Britain or Europe that it carries in the 
United States. The creation of a mass mar- 
ket in Western Europe by way of federation 
may be one avenue toward this goal; the 
development of healthier labor-manage- 
ment relations is undoubtedly another. 
Whatever the route toward greater produc- 
tivity and efficiency, there is material enough 
for a 10-year crusade of investment and pro- 
ductivity among the Atlantic nations. 

These points are inevitably no more than 
headings in the agenda for expansion which 
is the first need of the free world. The 
individual items are in any case infinitely 
less important than the general acceptance 
of the need for such an agenda and the 
urgency with which it is turned into fact, 

So far the western world has contented 
itself with temporary expedients, crossing its 
fingers and pretending that a return to the 
nineteénth century and not the implacable 
face of Soviet imperialism lies just around 
the corner. Unless this discreditable illusion 
is abandoried once and for all, there will be 
no western agenda, no western thought for 
tomorrow, no expansion, and so, sooner 
rather than later, no survival either. 

The men in the Kremlin are wasting no 
time and they believe they know where they 
are going. The five-year plan leaves no 
doubt of that. We do not know our route 
and our time is wasting away. Our lack of 
plan is proof of that. Yet how many more 
breathing spaces do we expect? How many 
more second chances? While our own tempo 
slackens and the Soviet expansion gathers 
momentum, how many more years are we 
ready to leave for the locusts to eat? 


Address of Hon. Pat Sutton, of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech delivered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Hon. Pat SUTTON, 
to the junior chamber of commerce, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., March 10: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, and 
members of the JC’s of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
it is a pleasure to be with you today and 
enjoy the hospitality of the true South, which 
cannot be surpassed by any peoples through- 
out the world. 

As I left the office in Washington, belonging 
to the people of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, which I am honored to 
represent in the Congress, I walked out to 
my car, which incidentally is a General 
Motors product, and looked over to the Capi- 
tol, standing there with all its beauty and 
grace in the center of the Nation’s Capital 
city, which city was named after the Father 
of Our Country, George Washington. 

As I drove down Constitution Avenue, in 
the sunshine of the Nation’s Capitol stood 
the Washington Monument erect and high 
into the sky, as a memorial to our first Presi- 
dent of the United States, a son of the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

As I drove across the Potomac River and 
entered the great State of Virginia, no more 
fitting scenery could be held by anyone than 
the house on the hill, owned by that true 
southerner, the greatest general of all times, 
a son of the old soil, Robert E. Lee. 

Driving on through the hills of this great 
State, I approached Charlottesville with a 
spirit of humility, realizing that this was 
the home of another great American, an- 
other great President and the founder of the 
Democratic Party, with which I am affiliated. 

Another son of the great State of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson, and here it was in Char- 
lottesville, where Jefferson’s home, the Mon- 
ticello, stands as a national shrine. 

Driving on through the great State of 
Virginia, I came to the fair city of Staunton, 
another historic town from whence another 
great President of the United States lived. 
A great President, who will ever be remem- 
bered as the President who sought peace on 
earth, good will toward men, Woodrow Wil- 
son. A man who was known as a monarch 
in the forest, a man whom all freedom-lov- 
ing people of the world honor, and will con- 
tinue to honor, throughout history. 

Journeying on down, coming next to the 
city of Lexington, here was the resting place 
of truly another great American, Stonewall 
Jackson. 

On my journey through your great State, 
I beheld the numerous national shrines. 
The cost that the great State of Virginia 
paid for the War Between the States, in 
which State I would venture to say stand 
more memorials than any other State in 
the Union, dedicated to the brave men who 
were fighting for the great cause of the War 
Between the States. 

As I arrived here in Bristol, my mind went 
back to the history that I had studied of 
the Unitec States and I remembered that 
the great Commonwealth of Virginia had 
given to this United States of America, eight 
Presidents, some of the greatest generals the 
world has ever known, some of the greatest 
statesmen, including Patrick Henry, with his 
immortal saying, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” and even today she still gives 
us true statesmen and real Americans such 
as one of your sons from the apple orchards, 
the Honorable Harry F. BYRD. 

As my mind wandered back over the his- 
tory of the United States, I was proud of 
the fact that I could say that I was born 
in a State that is a sister of Virginia. 

Virginia is truly a wonderful State, steeped 
in tradition, rich im heritage. It is best 
endowed with the spirit of Americanism, 
truly God-loving and God-fearing people 
and today, as I appear here in Bristol, I 
would like, to, on behalf of the good people 
of the Volunteer State of Tennessee, not the 
left wingers, not the pinks, not the one- 


world believers, but the good people of my 
homeland, Tennessee, apologize publicly to 
our sister State and to the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, for the insult 
and injustice perpetrated upon them in Chi- 
cago, Ill., at the last Democratic convention. 

I hope and trust the people of your fine 
State will not hold any hard feelings against 
we Tennesseans because of the action of 
one who would sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 


Cotton Production in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because Kern County, one of 
the three which make up the district I 
represent, is the largest cotton-produc- 
ing county in the world, I am pleased to 
join with the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Hunter] in calling the attention 
of this honorable body today to Cali- 
fornia’s position of eminence in cotton 
production. 

I am greatly honored to have been 
called on by cotton-industry leaders in 
my State to cooperate with the senior 
majority member of the California dele- 
gation (Mr. HrinsHaw] and my colleague 
from Fresno [Mr. Hunter] in distrib- 
uting to all Members of this House sam- 
ple bales of California cotton and a 
photograph of our lovely Maid of Cot- 
ton, Miss Bobette Bentley. 

I take justifiable pride in the great 
growth of cotton production in Cali- 
fornia during the past 30 years and in 
the arrival of Kern County in the No. 1 
spot among all counties in the world in 
cotton production. 

During 1951, Kern County’s cotton 
output was 497,000 bales of cotton. 
Ranking a close second in production by 
counties was Fresno County with 487,150 
bales. Although the 1952 figures are not 
yet available I predict Kern County re- 
mained on top and that the statistics will 
show the 2 top counties combined to pro- 
duce more than 1 million bales. 

Another source of pride for me is the 
fact that another of the counties in my 
district, Tulare County, ranked fifth 
among the cotton-producing counties in 
1951 with an output of 309,150 bales. I 
expect Tulare County to maintain or im- 
prove its position in the 1952 rankings. 

The fact that three of the foremost 
cotton-producing counties in the world 
are in California’s great San Joaquin 
Valley is, I believe, a tribute to the ini- 
tiative, efficiency, and hard work of Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

In our Central Valley, the center of 
California’s cotton empire, virtually all 
of the cotton produced comes from irri- 
gated lands. 

In the face of the obstacle of a never 
ending inadequate supply of water, our 
State’s production has risen from 67,000 
bales in 1920 to 1,825,000 bales in 1951. 
Over the same period, the value of the 
annual cotton crop and its byproducts 
has risen from $5 million to $400,600,000. 
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Effective planting methods have 
brought about a well recognized superi- 
ority of California cotton with respect to 
fiber and high yield, In our State, uni- 
form seed is planted to maintain a stand- 
ard and highly productive crop. 

Great advances also have been made 
in ginning methods so that both the cot- 
ton itself and cottonseed is utilized to 
the fullest. 

Cotton has contributed mightily to the 
arrival of California as the top agricul- 
tural State from the standpoint of dol- 
lar return in the Nation. I predict the 
resourcefulness of the cotton men and all 
other farmers will help my State retain 
that position for many years to come. 


Power of Congress To Investigate 
Indirect Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following from the December 
1952 Pennsylvania Law Review: 


Appellant, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 
was convicted for failure to furnish the 
House committee investigating lobbying ac- 
tivities with the names of persons who paid 
his committee for the distribution of litera- 
ture on current national issues to 
or groups named by the contributor. The 
conviction was reversed on the grounds that 

had not authorized an investigation 
of such distribution, since to have author- 
ized it would have been unconstitutional. 
The court reasoned that the first amendment 
prevents Congress from passing any legisla- 
tion regulating these activities of appellant's 
committee, and where Congress cannot leg- 
islate, it cannot investigate. Rumely v. 
United States (197 F. 2d 166 (D. C. Cir. 1952), 
certiorari granted, 21 U. S. L. Week 3097 (Oct, 
13, 1952) ). 

The power of Congress to investigate is 
implied so far as it is necessary and appro- 
priate to the exercise of an express power. 
While the exact scope of the investigatory 
power has never been defined, it is not un- 
limited. The courts have not restricted Con- 
gress to investigating subjects on which 
legislation is actually being considered, but 
have held that an investigation is valid so 
long as constitutional legislation or other 
direct action could result. The issue, then, 
is whether or not any valid legislation could 
result from an inquiry concerning contribu- 
tors to appellant’s committee. 

Democratic government depends upon the 
free expression of public opinion to a re- 
sponsive legislature. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to keep the channels of communication 
as free from restrictions as possible. Lobby- 
ing contributes to the process of interpret- 
ing public opinion to legislatures; yet lobby- 
ing may also endanger the legislative process 
by misinterpreting public opinion and pre- 
venting an accurate identification of the 
public interest. An attempt to meet the 
problem of lobbying has resulted in State 
and Federal laws aimed at disclosure rather 
than prohibition of lobbying activities. The 
Federal Lobbying Act of 1946 provides for 
the registration of professional lobbyists and 
disclosure of contributions of $500 or more 
received by any person or group for lobby- 
ing purposes. State laws typically require 
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lobbyists to register and file expense ac- 
counts; many require disclosure of con- 
tributions. ‘The theory behind laws compel- 
ling disclosure is that the publicity resulting 
from disclosure will enable the public and 
legislators to evaluate the possible bias of 
an expression of opinion. 

The instant court draws a distinction be- 
tween the attempt to infiuence legislation 
by representations made directly to Members 
or committees of Congress and the exertion 
of an indirect influence on Congress by sway- 
ing public opinion. The court considers in- 
direct methods, such as the dissemination 
of literature by the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, to be outside the com- 
monly accepted meaning of lobbying and be- 
yond the regulatory power of Congress. Yet 
the ntial danger from pressure groups 
is not limited to the coercion or corruption 
of legislators; modern methods of manipu- 
lating public beliefs through all the media 
of mass communication can, by bombarding 
the public with a distortion of facts, seri- 
ously impede the formation of a rational 
public opinion. Moreover, the defining of 
lobbying to include only direct representa- 
tions to Congress is not supported by the 
legislative record, as the dissent points out. 

A serious constitutional question arises 
when an effort is made to regulate the use of 
communications for propaganda. The dis- 
semination of ideas through books and 
pamphlets is within the freedom of press 
protection of the first amendment. The 
standard of constitutionality characteristi- 
cally employed where an infringement of the 
first amendment is at issue is the clear and 
present danger test. The instant court uses 
that standard and finds that no such dan- 
ger was created by the committee’s distribu- 
tion of literature. Under the clear and pres- 
ent danger doctrine, a restriction on freedom 
of expression which amounts to censorship 
of ideas or proscription of essential means of 
communication is prohibited unless it is 
aimed at a danger of substantive evil which 
Congress is empowered to prevent; the dan- 
ger must be serious and immediate. That a 
danger to the democratic functioning of the 
legislative process could be the requisite sub- 
stantive evil is indicated from an analogy to 
the application of the clear and present dan- 
ger doctrine to interference with the judicial 
process. The Supreme Court has asserted its 
right to protect litigants from a newspaper's 
attempts to influence judicial action. The 
irreparable harm which could result from 
injurious newspaper coverage of a trial leads 
to the conclusion that such coverage can, in 
appropriate circumstances, be absolutely pro- 
hibited. The corresponding threat of lobby- 
ing to the legislative process, however, would 
probably not justify complete prohibition, 
since a free flow of ideas is vital to that 
process. 

Even if it were determined that a suffi- 
ciently serious and immediate danger does 
not exist to warrant regulation of this type 
of lobbying at present, an investigation 
might still be permissible. Investigation 
must precede legislation. That the investi- 
gating power has been defined so as to in- 
clude inquiry into not only subjects of cur- 
rent legislation but also all areas of possible 
legislation, suggests that unless indirect 
lobbying could not in the future create the 
kind of danger Congress is entitled to pre- 
vent, an investigation could ‘now be con- 
ducted. Moreover, since fact-finding is with- 
in the province of the legislative branch, it 
would seem anomalous to prevent Congress 
from investigating to determine the existence 
of a clear and present danger. 

The Supreme Court on occasion uses a test 
of reasonableness rather than of clear and 
present danger, where the nature of the re- 
striction on free expression or the nature of 
the power being exercised by the sovereign 
can justify the application of a more lenient 
standard. Restrictions which do not amount 
to censorship of ideas or proscription of es- 
sential means of communication, such as 


the requirement of a license for parades or 
a fee and badge for literature salesmen, have 
been upheld as reasonable police regulations. 
So also the Hatch Act's prohibition of polit- 
ical activity by Government employees was 
held valid as a reasonable exercise of Con- 
gress’ power over the public service. Where 
a partial restraint was incident to the exer- 
cise of Congress’ power over commerce or & 
State's control of the public service, the clear 
and present danger test has likewise been 
abandoned for cne of reasonableness. The 
implied power of Congress to protect the 
legislative process from abuse would seem to 
be as vital as power over the public service 
or commerce. However, even if a regulation 
does not initially prohibit expression, if fail- 
ure to comply results in prohibition, the 
Court today may apply a clear and present 
danger standard. This suggests that appli- 
cation of the reasonableness doctrine to test 
a regulation of lobbying would be limited 
to a statute requiring only registration or 
publicity of lobbyists, with no prohibition 
of lobbying as punishment for failure to 
comply. 

In other areas publicity has been required 
where prohibition might be invalid, and the 
limited nature of the restriction has been 
taken into consideration in upholding con- 
stitutionality. A New York statute requir- 
ing oath-bound organizations to file a roster 
of members and officers has been upheid. 
In sustaining the provisions of the act re- 
quiring registration of*foreign agents and 
propagandists, the court looked to the lack 
of suppression involved in registration, in- 
stead of applying the clear and present 
danger test which might have been met. 
Various State and Federal election laws re- 
quire disclosures similar to those likely to 
be exacted of lobbyists. The Federal re- 
quirement of statements of receipts and ex- 
penditures of voluntary political committees 
has been held to be within the power of Con- 
gress. State statutes requiring unions to file 
election expense reports and that publish- 
ers of certain political circulars be disclosed 
have not been considered violations of free- 
dom of expression. A narrow line at best 
separates expenditures made prior to an 
election to aid a candidate from correspond- 
ing expenditures made over a period of time 
to direct public opinion toward the same re- 
sult. The parallel danger of anonymity in 
both cases would seem to justify similar 
remedies, and disclosure in both cases is 
subject to the criticism that it will be a dis- 
proportionate deterrent to the support of 
minority views. Ordinarily full disclosure of 
the truth is the essence of the first amend- 
ment, but the danger is that in times of in- 
tolerance supporters of unpopular views may 
be unduly prejudiced by a requirement of 
disclosure. 

The scope of the congressional investiga- 
tory power at present is problematical. The 
limits of the legislative power have, expand- 
ed greatly since the early case of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson, which remains the only decision 
invalidating a congressional investigation, 
and some writers believe that that decision 
does not represent today a valid restraint on 
the investigating power. It is difficult to 
say, as the Court has here, that no constitu- 
tional legislation or other direct action could 
result from this particular inquiry. To pro- 
tect fundamental rights, it would seem log- 
ical to prohibit Congress from compelling 
by an investigation disclosures which it could 
not secure by legislation. But if even the 
freedoms of expression can be curtailed in 
the presence of a clear and vresent danger, or 
subjected to reasonable partial restraints at 
any time, it seems equally desirable to allow 
Congress to secure sufficient facts to de- 
termine whether or not the danger or need 
for reasonable restraint is present. Should 
Congress undertake an investigation which 
is clearly irrelevant to any of its direct pow- 
ers, the validity of the inquiry would be 
highly dubious. But the desirability of 
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learning the truth as a basis for legislation 
and the improbability that the Bill of 
Rights would necessarily be violated by any 
resultant legislation, are considerations 
which point up the impracticalities of mark- 
ing the present limit to the scope of the con- 
gressional investigatory power. 


Stalin’s Anti-United States Offensive Had 
Twin Goals in Late Twenties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Fletcher Knebel, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 


STALIN’s ANTI-UNITED STATES OFFENSIVE HAD 
Twin GOALS IN LATE TWENTIES 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Josef Stalin’s 30-year plot to overthrow the 
Government of the United States concen- 
trated on twin goals at the end of the roaring 
twenties—the sapping of our Armed Forces 
and the purge of dissidents in the American 
Communist Party machinery. 

The blueprint for the combined objectives 
has been revealed in lengthy testimony be- 
fore the Subversive Activities Control Board 
in Washington by former American Commu- 
nists who were then playing Moscow's game. 

Comrade Stalin, as ruthless as one of the 
old khans behind his benign pipe-smoking 
mask, entrusted one phase of his American 
campaign to a Red general and took per- 
sonal charge of the party purge himself. 

Stalin’s strategy to subvert the United 
States Armed Forces entered the action stage 
in 1928. By this time, testimony before the 
Board has showed, many American Commu- 
nists were receiving training in rifles, ma- 
chine guns, grenades, bombs, and guerrilla 
warfare tactics at three Russian centers, the 
Lenin Institute, the Frunze Military Acad 
emy, and Red army headquarters. 


GENERAL STAFF PROJECT 


It was the Red army general staff itself 
which devised the plans to attain Stalin's 
military objectives in the United States, 
Marshal Mikhail Tukachevsky and two other 
general staff officers planned the venture 
with Paul Crouch, an American Communist, 
in a room in Moscow’s Hotel Lux. 

Crouch, a member of the American Com- 
munist Party from 1927 to 1942, told of the 
meeting and its results in testimony before 
the board, 

Marshal Tukachevsky, he said, wanted 
compact forces of Communists sent into the 
Army and Navy in America, with the Panama 
Canal as the first concentration point and 
Hawaii, New York City, and San Francisco 
as secondary objectives for Red control of 
defense forces. 

After long conferences and minute atten- 
tion to details, the Red army general staff 
prepared the directives for the secret offen- 
sive within United States Armed Forces. The 
Comintern approved the directives and dis- 
patched them to United States Communist 
headquarters. 


STARTED IN MAY 1953 


Paul Crouch returned from Russia in May 
1928 to become head of the Communist 
Party’s antimilitary commission. He 
promptly set about the job of infiltrating the 
Armed Forces, establishing 13 Communist 
districts for the project. 
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As Crouch toured the country, Commu- 
nists dutifully began to appear at United 
States Army and Navy recruiting stations. 
As per Moscow plans, they got duty in Ha- 
wali, the Panama Canal, New York, and San 
Francisco. thanks to service regulations at 
the time which permitted recruits to choose 
location of their training. 

In the Moscow-planned drive against the 
American Armed Forces, Crouch also sent 
200 Communists into the National Guard, 
ROTC, and CMTC units. Here the Reds 
played their hand more openly than in the 
ranks of the regular services. Publications 
such as the Red Cadet, Red Guardsman, and 
Rebel Guard began to appear in Washing- 
ton, D. C., New York, and Pennsylvania units. 

At one time, Crouch met with his National 
Guard Communists at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
to plan revolutionary activity within the 
organization. He set up the “Fort Snelling 
Rapid Fire,” a Communist organ that used 
the slogan, “Learn Whom To Fight While 
Learning How To Fight.” 

BATTLESHIP WAS FOCUS 

The U. S. S. Oklahoma became the focal 
point for the Red drive in the Navy. Com- 
munists circularized the battleship crew with 
Red literature and organized a band of Com- 
munist girls who received ship reports from 
Communists aboard. The girls likewise 
served as romance decoys, inviting Oklahoma 
sailors to Red parties and giving their all 
for the Comintern. 

Josef Stalin personally overhauled the 
leadership of the American Communist 
Party in 1929 by expelling Jay Lovestone, 
Ben Gitlow, and others. 

Gitlow and Lovestone, backed by 90 per- 
cent of the American party, were arrayed 
in factional dispute against William Z. Fos- 
ter, who could rally only 10 percent of the 
American comrades behind him but who had 
long been a favorite of Stalin. 

Despite their overwhelming support from 
rank-and-file Communists, Gitlow and Love- 
stone were expelled by orders from Stalin. 
Gitlow testified before the board that the 
directive for this surprising purge was 
brought to the United States by Dengle and 
Harry Pollitt, Comintern agents sent to 
supervise the reorganization of the party. 
Pollitt later became head of the Communist 
Party in England. 

Lovestone and Gitlow appealed Stalin’s 
decision to the Comintern, which summoned 
10 American Communist leaders to Moscow, 
paying th-ir travel expenses. 

APPEAL WAS FUTILE 


The idea of appealing a decision by Stalin 
was not yet a ludicrous one in 1929, al- 
though it developed that it. was largely a 
window-dressing gesture by which Stalin em- 
phasized his control to other Russian lead- 
ers. At any rate, it proved to be as futile 
a move as it would have been in the last few 
years of Stalin's life. 

Both sides, Gitlow testified, aired their 
views in a full-dress Comintern hearing on 
the American dispute. 

Stalin spoke a number of times to explain 
his decision and flung out this warning to 
the Lovestone-Gitlow faction, as Gitlow 
noted it down at the time: 

“The American Communist Party will not 
perish. It will live and flourish to the dis- 
may of the enemies of the working class. 
Only one small factional group will perish 
if it continues to be stubborn, if it does 
not submit to the will of the Comintern, if 
it continues to adhere to its errors.” 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Russia's new For- 
eign Minister in the Malenkoy regime which 
succeeded Stalin, handed down the 1929 de- 
cision reached by a special Comintern com- 
mission. It upheld Stalin and ratified the 
ejection of Gitlow and Lovestone from the 
party. 


Letter of Rev. Dr. Howard E. Mather 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a let- 
ter from a constituent of mine addressed 
to the gentleman from Illinois, Congress- 
man VELDE. 

My constituent is the Reverend Dr. 
Howard E. Mather, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, of Westtown, N. Y. 

Dr. Mather sent me a copy of his letter 
to the Congressman; and, as I believe he 
expresses the opinion of many clergymen 
and of many good Christians, I think it 
is very worthy of consideration. 

Dr. Mather’s biography, which I also 
include, proves that he is far better qual- 
ified to speak on this subject than are 
many of the highly irresponsible cham- 
pions who now, all of a sudden, assume 
the defense of the churches. 

Thank God the churches are still 
strong enough to stand without such 
support. 

The matters referred to follow: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Westtown, N. Y., March 11, 1953. 
Hon. Haroip H. VELDE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. VELDE: First I wish to commend 
you and your committee on the present in- 
vestigation of Communist infiltration into 
the educational institutes in America in 
spite of the howls of the anti-anti-Com- 
munists, including many leading church- 
men. Keep up the good work. No Com- 
munist, or even Socialist, can teach in our 
schools and refrain from propaganda. 

Secondly the occasion of this letter is the 
furor aroused from your inadvertent, off-the- 
cuff statement to a press conference rela- 
tive to a possible investigation of some Amer- 
ican clergy and church bodies. I wish to 
thoroughly approve and applaud your stand, 
and tell you that while it may have been 
thinking out loud, there are thousands of 
honest conservative American clergymen and 
churchmen as well who have been thinking 
along that line for several years. Why not. 
Is treason any more to be condoned because 
it emanates from one of the cloth; or is 
treasonable infiltration to overthrow our 
free institutions any less dangerous because 
it is plotted by the clergy? 

As a matter of fact, this is the greatest 
present danger to our free American way 
and institutions; from the churches; and 
just because any attempt to investigate such 
treason, and to expose it, is immediately met 
with loud protests from separation of church 
and State fanatics, who while they use this 
separation boogie, are themselves using the 
church social action committees and groups 
for political action and intense pressure 
tactics to promote their Communist mani- 
festo philosophy and foster upon us the 
collectivist, Socialist tyrannical bureaucratic 
state. 

The fact is that, in most major old-line 
Protestant denominational judicatories and 
highest councils, those of the extreme left, 
supported by men of good will and intent 
who are fooled by their sophistry and high- 
sounding semantics, have taken over the de- 
nominational machinery, including all pub- 
lic-relation agencies, educational, and youth 
work, and are taking the churches, and our 
church youth, right down the ADA, Com- 
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munist manifesto line, I have the proof in 
my files of 20 years’ awareness of this infil- 
tration and betrayal of the Christian faith 
and way. 

Only an outside authoritative agency can 
convince the rank and file church members 
of this apostacy and treason of their self- 
assertive leaders. They cannot believe such 
duplicity possible otherwise, and conserva- 
tive clergy in face of theological school and 
social action pressure and smears are ren- 
dered almost helpless to bring about the 
exposé needed. By all means let not those 
who love America and are in places of re- 
sponsibility, fail us for any false “religious 
freedom” grounds. Sincerely yours, for God 
and Freedom, 

HOWARD E. MATHER, 
Pastor, Methodist-Presbyterian Federation, 


— 


Rev. Howard E. Mather is pastor of the 
church in Westtown, N. Y., a community co- 
operative parish of Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist churches. Westtown is his native com- 
Premed and where his ancestors settled in 
1740. 

Formerly a Congregational minister, he 
was the sixth of that denomination in direct 
line from Rev. Richard Mather, Boston, 1635. 
The family line includes the first Provisional 
President of Harvard University and one of 
the 11 founders of Yale. 

Dr. Mather studied at New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square College and Uni- 
versity Law School; Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J.; and at the College of Seminarians 
of the Eastern Church in America (London 
and Chicago). He earned his S. T. B. in 
1928, his D. D. in 1931, his Litt. D. in 1936. 

Work outside the pulpit has included serv- 
ice as newspaper publisher and editor, high 
school teacher, student councilor at Cornell 
University, and War Relocation Officer for 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
during World War II. 

In 1934 Dr. Mather was consecrated Bishop 
in the succession of the original Christian 
See of Antioch, and 3 years later was elected 
and invested Exarch (Supreme Pontiff) of 
the Order of Antioch, a worldwide fellow- 
ship devoted to Christian unity upon a basis 
of early ecumenical faith and order. 

Before his present connection with Hud- 
son Presbytery, he was a member of South- 
ern Berkshire Congregational Association, 
and his previous pastorate was at Old Parish 
Church of Sheffield, Mass. 

Dr, Mather is author of a number of pub- 
lished hymns and contributor to the relig- 
ious press. He belongs to Valley of Pitts- 
burgh, 32d degree F. and A. M. and Syria 
Temple Shrine. 


Trustee of Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY ` 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment of Charles S. Collier, professor of 
law, the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 10, 1953: 

TRUSTEE OF TIDELANDS 

The bills recently introduced in the United 
States Senate (S. 107 and 8. J. Res. 13) pro- 
viding for the transfer to the several States 
of the beneficial ownership of the lands lying 
under the marginal seas, heretofore judicially 
decided by the United States Supreme Court 
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in a series of carefully considered opinions 
to belong at the present time as a matter of 
legal and beneficial ownership to the United 
States as the legal proprietor and not merely 
as the paramount sovereign, propose that the 
United States should perpetrate a plain and 
indefensible breach of trust in a legal sense, 
as well as in a moral sense. 

As to the Louisiana controversy, everyone 
will realize at the outset that at the date 
when the United States by the treaty of 
1803 acquired this entire territory from 
France, there was no State of Louisiana in 
existence. But the United States Govern- 
ment as a constitutional government did not 
by the Louisiana Purchase acquire unre- 
stricted political power over this territory of 
Louisiana nor unrestricted property owner- 
ship of the lands therein, even if vacant and 
not theretofore appropriated by any of its 
inhabitants. 

The true legal situation, at least during 
the territorial period, was described in apt 
language by Chief Justice Taney in his fa- 
mous and much-discussed opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, as follows: 

“A power therefore in the general Govern- 
ment to obtain and hold colonies and de- 
pendent territories over which they might 
legislate without restriction would be incon- 
sistent with its own existence in its present 
form. Whatever it acquires, it acquires for 
the benefit of the people of the several States 
who created it. It is their trustee acting for 
them and charged with the duty of promot- 
ing the interests of the whole people of the 
Union in the exercise of the powers specifi- 
cally granted” (19 Howard 393 at 448). 

If this trust theory be once accepted, as 
I believe it ought to be, both on direct 
judicial authority and on ultimate consti- 
tutional principles, it seems clear that the 
proposed transfer of the ownership of the 
lands under the adjacent marginal seas to 
the exclusive benefit of the single State of 
Louisiana, which was itself carved out of 
the much larger territory included within 
the Louisiana Purchase, constitutes a direct 
and undeniable breach of that trust which 
was accurately defined by Chief Justice 
Taney as a trust for the common and equal 
benefit of the whole people of the Union. 

e a family settlement of valuable 
property to be held in trust by a designated 
trustee for the benefit of 48 beneficiarles 
corresponding to the present 48 States, noth- 
ing less than which could comprise the 
“whole people of the Union.” 

And then imagine the trustee in our illus- 
tration proposing to transfer the trust prop- 
erty or any part of it without any compen- 
satory consideration and without any bene- 
ficiaries. Would anyone seriously contend 
that this would constitute a legally per- 
missible disposition of the trust property 
by the trustee in the case supposed? 

The argument that the marginal lands 
under consideration are located “within the 
historie boundaries” of particular States, 
even if true, does not affect or alter the 
trust character of the legal ownership of 
these lands and properties by the United 
States. 

If we may rely on an essentially similar 
but less controversial and better understood 
case, the creation of the State of Wyoming, 
its admission to the Union as a full-fledged 
State has never been supposed to involve 
or justify a transfer by the United States 
of its proprietary ownership of the Teapot 
Dome area or of the lands lying within Yel- 
lowstone National Park to the newly cre- 
ated State. How would any serious citizen 
evaluate a new congressional proposal 
brought forward in 1953 to transfer with- 
out compensation these immensely valuable 
United States properties, actually located 
within the physical boundaries of Wyoming, 
to the State of Wyoming as proprietor for 
exclusive use and enjoyment and profitable 
Pi ta by that State or its people 

one 


And would anyone .actually regard such 
a transfer as a return to the people of 
Wyoming «i properties pie justly belonged 
to them alone or to their State government 
alone, merely because the properties are now 
located entirely within Wyoming’s historic 
boundaries? 


Amendment of Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include additional 
recommendations by Mr. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, on jurisdictional disputes, in- 
junctions, damage suits, and NLRB pro- 
cedures. These recommendations were 
made to the House Education and Labor 
Committee, considering changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act: 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 

Under the jurisdictional disputes pro- 
vision of section 8 (b) (4) (D) the Board 
has indicated a tendency to turn what in 
reality is a representation case into a juris- 
dictional dispute case. Furthermore, the 
act as presently drawn may make economic 
strikes or organizational strikes appear to be 
jurisdictional disputes. 

We therefore recommend that the descrip- 
tion of a jurisdictional dispute contained 
in section 8 (b) (4) (D) be amended so as 
to eliminate what really are representation 
cases rather than true jurisdictional dis- 
putes, 

INJUNCTIONS 


Sections 10 (j) and (1) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act provide for two types of injunctions in 
cases other than those involving so-called 
national emergency disputes. (I shall deal 
with the emergency disputes later in my 
testimony.) One type of nonemergency 
injunction is discretionary with the Board. 
The Board (in practice, the General Counsel) 
may seek an injunction in the Federal courts 
to restrain any individual charged with com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice. The sec- 
ond type of injunction is the so-called man- 
datory injunction which applies to any case 
in which the Board's General Counsel alleges 
that a union has engaged in an unfair labor 
practice forbidden by section 8 (b) (4)—the 
so-called secondary boycott section. We be- 
lieve that both types of injunctions should 
be eliminated. 

Our deep-seated conviction that the in- 
junction has no place in labor-management 
relations stems from a long history of 
abuses. The experience of unions with in- 
junctions under the Taft-Hartley Act fully 
confirms this conviction. In the hands 2 
unfriendly courts the injunction, 
larly the so-called preliminary injunction, 
may often be granted on little or no evi- 
dence. This happened again and again prior 
to 1932 when the Norris-LaGuardia Act out- 
lawed the use of the injunction in industrial 
disputes. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has revived the use 
of this weapon against unions. Again, we 
have seen the preliminary injunction 
granted when the evidence was flimsy or 
nonexistent, Under Taft-Hartley, such in- 
junctions against unions have been issued at 
a ratio of better than 20 to 1 as compared 
with the injunctions against employers. 
Nearly all the injunctions which the Board's 
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General Counsel has sought haye been of 
the mandatory type, applying only to unions. 

In a number of cases, preliminary injunc- 
tions were issued by the courts upon the 
request of the Board’s General Counsel who 
is charged with the responsibility of seeking 
the injunction. Yet, later on, after full 
hearings before the Board, the Board itself 
would find that no violation of the act had 
in fact occurred. 

In injunction cases, under section 10, the 
union is deprived of any real opportunity 
for a full hearing—the kind of opportunity 
which would exist in Board proceedings or 
in ordinary court proceedings where the 
merits of a case are fully explored and 
adjudicated. 

Injunctions, under section 10, have oper- 
ated to break strikes. In all too many cases, 
injunctions did effectively break strikes 
which were later held to be entirely lawful 
even under the Taft-Hartley Act. By the 
time it is determined that the charges 
against the union are unfounded the strike 
has been broken and the damage done. 
Such injunctions are a travesty on justice: 
They punish before adjudging guilt. The 
punishment should come after, not before, 
judgment. 

We believe that the injunction provisions 
of section 10 have no place in the field of 
labor-management relations and we ask that 
they be eliminated. Instead of the injunc- 
tion, a better remedy is available against an 
alleged violation of the law. ‘This objective 
can be achieved by authorizing the National 
Labor Relations Board to expedite the hear- 
ing of any case where it believes particular 
damage is threatened to the party who has 
filed charges. If, after a Board decision, the 
guilty party refuses to desist from illegal 
actions, the Board may then, if necessary, 
apply to the courts for relief. This was the 
practice under the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is the proper means by which the 
Board should be permitted to seek court en- 
forcement of its decisions. But under this 
procedure the court order would be issued 
after, and not before, full examination of all 
of the facts and a fair hearing. 


DAMAGE SUITS 


The Taft-Hartley Act permits employers to 
sue unions for damages in unlimited 
amounts. Section 301 gives a right of action 
for breach of contract in the Federal courts. 
Section 303 gives employers the right to sue 
unions for violations of the secondary boy- 
cott and the. jurisdictional strike provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. We believe that 
these provisions are among the most dan- 
gerous features of the law. 

In respect to section 301, let me point out 
that all but a few States permit suits against 
unions in the State courts for breaches of 
contract. What principle of justice or equity 
can condone singling out breaches of collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts for special treat- 
ment in the Federal courts? The only possi- 
ble result is to encourage, as it has encour- 
aged, resort to the courts rather than to the 
bargaining table for resolution of labor-man- 
agement difficulties. . Under section 303 
unions alone, but not employers, can be sued 
for damages for violations of the act. Where 
is the fairness in that? 

But beyond that, despite all the talk about 
giant unions, nearly all unions have limit- 
ed financial resources, extremely modest in 
relation to the membership, The possibil- 
ity for anti-union employers to press suits 
against unions for huge sums of money has 
inhibited many unions from engaging in ac- 
tivities which have always been regarded as 
legitimate, proper, and necessary union 
functions. Unions have had to face the 
fact that an unfriendly court or jury might 
decide a damage suit against a union when 
the law might be interpreted in several dif- 
ferent ways. To protect themselves against 
the possibility of such suits, unions have had 
to spend for legal services large sums of 
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money that otherwise could have been used 
for necessary union activities, benefits, and 
services. 

As I have pointed out earlier, many sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley law are fraught 
with uncertainties in their application. This 
is particularly true of section 303. This ele- 
ment of doubt can be especially dangerous 
to a union when the outcome of a damage 
suit depends upon interpretation of one of 
these vague or complex provisions of the 
law. By pressing a suit against a union, an 
employer may throw into the courts detailed 
and complicated questions which, if they 
are a concern of the Government at all, 
should be determined only by a special 
agency with special technical competence in 
this field. This is precisely the purpose of 
the NLRB. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a single ques- 
tion can be submitted to both the Board 
and the courts for determination and, as 
has been done, the same question may be 
interpreted differently by the courts and the 
Board. 

If the provision for damage suits is elimi- 
nated, there is no possibility that unions 
will be able to commit illegal actions with 
impunity. Employers would still have full 
access to the NLRB machinery under sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4). 

We ask that section 301, authorizing 
breach of contract suits in Federal courts, 
as well as section 303, authorizing damage 
suits by employers against unions, be elimi- 
na 


NLRB PROCEDURES AND ADMINISTRATION 


1. Procedural delays: 

We find it encouraging that this committee 
is giving considerable attention to sugges- 
tions for improving and expediting procedure 
of the National Labor Relations Board. In 
order to make the administration of the act 
meaningful and effective, nothing is more 
important than to reduce the great time gap 
which now separates the filing of a case from 
its final disposition. Of what value is a 
provision in the law protecting an individual 
against discharge for union activity if he is 
to be without his job for as long as 15 months 
before the Board can order his reinstatement? 
Here, as in every other adjudication, justice 
delayed is justice denied. 

There is an urgent need to expedite NLRB 

‘ure. Not only is it vital to speed the 
handling of unfair labor practice and repre- 
sentation cases within the NLRB, but it is 
also important to eliminate all unnecessary 
delays in the processing of cases sent for 
enforcement to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In part this problem could be met by the 
granting of additional funds to the Board so 
that it could hire additional personnel, and 
by improving internal procedures. We also 
recommend that, in order to expedite repre- 
sentation cases, the prehearing election be 
reestablished as a normal part of Board pro- 
cedure in simple election cases. We ask that 
provision again be made for prehearing elec- 
tions now prohibited by the Taft-Hartley law. 

2. Size of the Board: 

One suggestion is often made as an easy 
way for improving Board procedures: This is 
to put additional members on the NLRB. We 
see no merit in a proposal which would make 
it possible to pack the Board for political 
purposes. While we hold no particular brief 
for a Board of 5 members, it is hard to see 
how a Board of 7 or 9 members would ma- 
terially expedite the handling of cases. It 
seems far more important for Congress to 
make certain that, whatever its size, the 
Board has sufficient funds to employ a com- 
petent staff. 

3. The General Counsel: 

A related question involves the status of 
the General Counsel and his relation to the 
Board. The American Federation of Labor 
has always felt that the provision raising the 
General Counsel to the status of a Presi- 
dential appointee with independent author- 
ity was bound to create friction and hinder 


the effective enforcement of the law. This is 
a question of proper administrative organi- 
zation and transcends in importance any 
issue over the particular persons who have 
held the office, In this connection it is sig- 
nificant that no other quasi-judicial agency 
in tke Federal Government is organized with 
@ general counsel of similar authority and 
independence. As a matter of administra- 
tive efficiency, we feel that the arrangement 
in effect prior to the 1947 amendments pro- 
vides far greater economy and efficiency in 
Board operations, and recommend that it be 
reinstated. 

4. Filing requirements: 

One special procedural problem which la- 
bor organizations have had to face under the 
Taft-Hartley law has involved the various 
requirements which they must meet before 
filing any petition for election or any unfair 
labor practice charge, Certain of these filing 
requirements concern the internal structure 
of the union concerned, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is proud of its democratic 
organization, the constitutional safeguards 
offered individual members, and open re- 
porting of financial statements practiced by 
its affillated unions. Our unions have no 
objection whatsoever to making this infor- 
mation available to the Government. We 
suggest, however, that some of these filing 
requirements are unduly detailed and bur- 
densome. Moreover, we feel the law should 
be changed so that no union would be penal- 
ized for failure to file unless it first had been 
given the opportunity to correct what might 
have been an unintentional oversight. We 
ask that the law be so amended. 

5. Non-Communist affidavits: 

In addition to these filing requirements 
regarding union structure, the Taft-Hartley 
law requires the much-publicized non- 
Communist affidavit. As I am sure you are 
well aware, the American Federation of Labor 
has a long history of successful resistance 
to the intrusion of Communists within our 
ranks. Because of our diligence in this, and 
mindful that employers were not made sub- 
ject to similar treatment, legitimate trade 
unionists have considered the requirement 
for a non-Communist affidavit as an insuit 
to the trade union as an institution, a role 
which, in effect, reduces unionists to the 
status of second-class citizens. 

We recognize, of course, that some unions 
not affiliated with either of the major labor 
federations definitely are, as a matter of fact, 
Communist-dominated. We are doing our 
best to expose the Communist leadership of 
these unions to their members, the over- 
whelming majority of whom, of course, are 
not Communists, We are deeply concerned 
about this question and particularly about 
the fact that Communist-dominated unions 
continue to represent workers in some plants 
handling strategic defense contracts. Yet, 
it is our considered judgment that non- 
Communist affidavits will not accomplish 
the purpose of ferreting out Communists 
from unions, 

We challenge the effectiveness of the non- 
Communist affidavit. It is a well-established 
fact that known Communists have willingly 
signed it. 

We do not believe that non-Communist 
affidavits should be injected into labor rela- 
tions legislation. We ask that the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement be elimi- 
nated, and that provision be made, instead, 
to strengthen the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice ànd other appropriate execu- 
tive agencies of the Government to remove 
Communists and Communist agents from 
our strategic facilities. In the rest of the 
economy, the job of ridding unions of Com- 
munists can best be done by organized labor 
itself, once the Taft-Hartley restrictions on 
their ability to take such action have been 
removed. 

NLRB ELECTIONS 

The Taft-Hartley law introduced a number 

of new provisions regarding election pro- 
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cedures, A few of these have proved satis= 
factory. Others have been shown by experi- 
ence to be onerous, disruptive and in need 
of revision. In the light of experience under 
these provisions of the act, we submit the 
following recommendations: 

1. The strikers’ right to vote: 

One change on which there already seems 
to be general agreement is the elimination of 
the law’s provision under which economic 
strikers have been deprived of their right to 
vote in any NLRB election. 

It is equally important that strikebreak- 
ers should not be allowed to vote in such 
elections. The Taft-Hartley Act therefore 
should be amended to eliminate its present 
provision forbidding economic strikers to 
vote and to add a provision that strike- 
breakers shall not be allowed such vote. 

In dealing with this, as well as with other 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, Congress 
should bear in mind President Eisenhower's 
statement in his speech to the American 
Federation of Labor convention last Sep- 
tember: 

“I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act 
with both labor and industry people. I 
know the law might be used to break unions, 
That must be changed. America wants no 
law licensing union-busting. Neither do I.” 

2. Preelection contracts in building and 
construction; 

In the building and construction indus- 
try collective bargaining contracts and bid- 
ding on a job are generally made even before 
employees are hired or at least before all 
of the various craft employees who might 
be working on a construction project are 
hired. Accordingly, it is recommended that 
the act be amended to permit building 
trades unions the right to enter into such 
agreements even though no election might 
have been held, However, in order to meet 
any objection from possible rival unions 
that such an amendment would operate to 
freeze them out of bargaining rights, an 
additional proviso is suggested under which 
rival unions would be permitted to challenge 
the union holding the contract after such 
an agreement was entered into. This chal- 
lenge would be in the form of a regular, al- 
though expedited, representation hearing, 

3. Employers’ free speech: 

One section of the law that seriously af- 
fects organizing efforts and election cases is 
the so-called free speech provision. The 
Taft-Hartley law considerably broadened this 
provision to give employers the widest possi- 
ble latitude in expressing their views during 
union organizing drives. We have no ob- 
jection to the exercise of free speech by em- 
ployers. They should have every right to 
express their views fully regarding any issue, 
including unions and unionism. We do 
think, however, that the expression of anti- 
union views in a framework of continued 
and deliberate antiunion activity loses its 
privileged character. The present provision, 
however, protects employers’ free speech un- 
der all circumstances, even when the em- 
ployer addresses a “captive” audience. We 
do not believe that abuse of free speech in 
such coercive forms should be permitted. 

The right of free speech, like any other 
right, is not unlimited. A limit must be 
drawn when it collides with another, equally 
basic, right. I have in mind the process 
whereby workers, in accordance with this 
very law, exercise their right to elect repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. In the exer- 
cise of this right, workers must be protected 
against interference, restraint, or coercion 
by the employer or his agents. The law 
must accord to employers their full rights 
to exercise free speech as citizens. At the 
same time it must make certain that, as em- 
ployers, they would not be permitted to 
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coerce their employees in their choice of col- 
lective bargaining representatives under the 
NLRB election rules. 

4. Appropriate unit rules: 

We have several changes to propose re- 
garding the method of determining appro- 
priate bargaining units. We feel, for exam- 
ple, that the Taft-Hartley provisions requir- 
ing plant guards to join only independent 
unions is unduly restrictive. It may be ap- 
propriate to place these workers in separate 
bargaining units, but it is certainly not nec- 
essary that they be forced to isolate them- 
selves from the labor movement. These 
workers should have the same right and 
privilege of joining labor organizations as 
are now enjoyed by other employees. The 
provision requiring independent status for 
plant guards should be eliminated. 

We feel the same way about the restriction 
requiring separate units of professional 
workers every time such class requests a sepa- 
rate unit. It has proved extremely difficult 
to draw the line between professional and 
nonprofessional workers, particularly if the 
latter are technically qualified. One of the 
American Federation of Labor affiliates most 
directly concerned has found that its collec- 
tive-bargaining activities in behalf of both 
professional and mnonprofessional workers 
have been hindered by this provision in the 
law. We ask that the requirement of sep- 
arate units for professional workers be elim- 
inated. 

An innocent-sounding provision in the 
law has directly prevented self-organization 
among large groups of employees. I refer to 
the section which prevents the Board in 
determining appropriate units from consid- 
ering as controlling the degree to which em- 
ployees in an establishment have previously 
developed union organization. Before Taft- 
Hartley, workers in particular departments 
of previously unorganized large business con- 
cerns could petition for an election as a 
separate bargaining unit. The effect of the 
Taft-Hartley change is to require them to 
wait until a majority of all employees in the 
establishment have decided to join the 
union. We feel that this requirement is un- 
fair and ask that it be eliminated. 
~ 5. Decertification and deauthorization: 

We are greatly concerned about the pro- 
visions in the law under which a union can 
be “decertified” and a union shop can be 
“deauthorized.” We are particularly dis- 
turbed about the recent Board policy which 
now permits the filing of deauthorization 
petitions while binding collective-bargain- 
ing agreements are in effect. This can often 
prove extremely disruptive to collective-bar- 
gaining relations. We ask that these pro- 
visions be eliminated. 


War or Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, March 1, we flew to Palm 
Beach, Fla., where Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
delivered a most interesting and inform- 
ative speech before the Palm Beach 
Round Table. The subject of General 
Bradley’s speech was “War or Peace.” 

This address was delivered before a 
large and enthusiastic audience who 
gave undivided attention as General 
Bradley discussed this subject and in- 
terlocked it with the Korean situation. 
It is my considered opinion that such an 
address as delivered by General Bradley 


has a tendency to bring about more unity 
and harmony among our people when 
they are informed or given such infor- 
mation as contained in General Brad- 
ley’s address. 

Iam including General Bradley’s mas- 
terly address as a part of my remarks: 


Mrs. Hadden, distinguished guests, and 
friends, when I accepted your invitation to 
appear before the Palm Beach Round Table, 
I asked your president, Mrs. Hadden, if she 
would ask the members to suggest an appro- 
priate subject for discussion this afternoon. 
It was my hope that they would choose some 
noncontroversial subject which I could dis- 
cuss easily. Instead their suggestions were 
difficult, provocative topics, but they were 
subjects which concern each and every citi- 
zen interested in the future of this country. 

The most difficult subject which was sug- 
gested by your members is the question: War 
or peace? Tt is the top issue of the day, not 
only an issue here in the forum but in every 
free nation in the world. The greatest and 
the most humble men and women in the 
world have devoted weeks, months, and years 
to the study of this question. Unfortu- 
nately, no.one has yet found a positive 
solution. 

The ultimate decision of whether it will be 
total war or total peace seems to rest with 
a small group of men in the Kremlin over 
whom we have little control. On the other 
hand, I earnestly believe that the actions 
we Americans take will have considerable 
influence over these men, From a strictly 
military viewpoint, we already. influence 
these realists by our possession of the atomic 
bomb and the ability to deliver it. In that 
way—through armed strength—if by no 
other means, I am sure that we can influence 
their final answer. to this question which 
concerns the whole world: Will it be total 
war or will it be total peace? 

I take no pleasure in the discussion of this 
subject in spite of its importance. I know 
something of war—its terror, its courage, and 
its unlimited cost. I would prefer to speak 
about the absence of war, the duties of citi- 
zens, the privileges and rights of freemen, 
and the greatness of America. These are 
more constructive ideas. 

But I would not evade this issue. If it 
can be solved by thought and discussion, 
I will gladly contribute what I can, At best 
I can only present the situation as I see it 
from « military point of view. Today, in 
our discussion, Iam not proposing a solution 
to this difficult question. I believe there is 
©, solution; I believe that the world will some- 
day find an answer; I know that our Presi- 
dent is dedicated to finding a solution to this 
problem if it can be found. 

The question of war or peace would cer- 
tainly appear to be academic when we face 
the fact that Americans, South Koreans, and 
units of 14 other nations are fighting—and 
have been fighting for over 2 years—on the 
peninsula of Korea. Frenchmen are fighting 
alongside the Vietnam forces—and have been 
over 7 years—in Indochina. The British have 
been opposing Communist aggression in 
Malaya for an interminabie time. 

In spite of these conflicts, however, today's 
question of war or peace deserves our careful 
attention when we realize that a third world 
war would be far more terrible than the 
present combined crises in Korea, Indochina, 
Malaya and the other trouble spots around 
the globe. 

Since I am not a philosopher, I have 
neither the qualification nor the inclina- 
tion to treat the matter of war academically. 
As a soldier, and one who has visited our 
battlefronts in Korea recently, I know that 
the war in Korea its far from being an aca- 
demic subject. No matter how we limit its 
geographical boundaries, or curtail its casual- 
ties, for the man in the front line, the alr- 
man who dogfights a MIG-15, or the Navy 
man who bombards the shoreline it is as 
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real and as dangerous as any total war could 
be. His only comfort lies in the fact that so 
far his people at home have not borne the 
brunt of the attack. I also know from talk- 
ing to these men that it is of considerable 
comfort to them that the war in Korea has 
not spread into a total war with its atomic 
overtones, 

But the fighting men in the Far East, as 
well as the people at home, are tormented by 
the worry and sacrifice which this war against 
Communist aggression in Korea continues to 
demand. Although the people of the free 
world realize that Korea must be viewed in 
its proper perspective—that Korea is just 
one small part of the greater Communist ag- 
gression and imperialism toward free men— 
we derive little comfort from viewing our 
present struggle in Korea as a small part of a 
regional or global situation, To me, as to 
many other Americans and South Koreans 
and Frenchmen and Canadians and British- 
ers and Turks and other Allies, Korea is a 
war which is costing us large sums of money 
and much of our resources. Americans are 
losing their lives over there, and even though 
the casualties are low in comparison to a 
greater world war, we can take no comfort 
from that fact. We entered into this war to 
stop aggression and we want a decision for 
peace. 

Personally, I feel that the war-by-satellite 
technique which communism has adopted is 
the most irritating, frustrating method they 
could choose. It causes the free nations of 
the world to expend lives and resources with- 
out getting to the real cause of trouble or the 
fundamental source of Communist power. 
At the same time, I know that we will not 
provoke a third world war even to reach 
these troublemakers. I am equally sure that 
we will not default our freedom to the Com- 
munists by appeasement. We must reso- 
lutely take issue with Communist aggression 
wherever it forces its way. 

Peace and good will are hard to come by, 
There is no magic carpet on which men can 
ride into a warless world, If we are to reach 
an accord between nations, we shall do so by 
climbing painfully up a ladder toward the 
Phe aca of difficulties that bar peace in this 
world, 

We shall always be tragically In need of 
ideals in attaining a peaceful world, but those 
ideals are at the top of the ladder; they do 
not make up the rungs. Our progress up 
the ladder toward that goal must be stead- 
fast; the rungs of the ladder consist of diffi- 
cult situations which we must meet and re- 
solve in favor of freedom. 

Korea is one of these difficult situations. 

There was no other choice for us in June 
1950. We had to draw the line against Com- 
munist aggression; the decision was hailed 
throughout the free world as a most coura- 
geous one, and one that was properly timed. 

I believe that that decision—as much as it 
has cost us—saved southeast Asia from 
overrun in 1950 and 1951. I also believe that 
our brave and courageous resistance gave a 
new breath of life and a new meaning to 
the authority of the United Nations. 

And, further, I believe that our action in 
Korea may have prevented—or at least fore- 
stalled for some time—the Soviet Union’s 
Spee aggression leading to world war 


But that decision—as right as it was—has 
not made our problem easier. The question 
of war or peace—if we mean total war or 
total peace—is still before us, and the future 
courses of action we choose—in Korea and 
elsewhere—can only be milestones on the 
road to that ultimate decision. 

What I have to say now about Korea is 
only my personal opinion, and from a strictly 
military viewpoint. In broad ve, I 
believe that the United Nations have four 
courses cf military action open to us in 
Korea: 

One course of action—but one which I 
believe the American people and their allies 
would not condone—would be to withdraw 
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our forces and get out of Korea. This would 
greatly jeopardize the authority of the United 
Nations. And all of our allies would begin 
to lose confidence. Furthermore, our great 
efforts and sacrifice would appear to have 
been in vain. Finally, communism in Asia 
would have a-free rein and the tyranny 
which accompanies communism—already so 
vividly painted in blood in China—would 
spread like a plague across all of Asia to 
include our friends in Southeast Asia and 
India and Pakistan. 

Second, we could continue the present 
pressure in Korea, keeping our casualties to 
a minimum, and causing the greatest casual- 
ties to the enemy that we could inflict. 

The third course of military action open 
to the United Nations is of greater scope 
than the second: We could continue the 
present pressure in Korea, causing the great- 
est casualties possible to the enemy; and we 
could take the additional military steps, 
from time to time, where a military advan- 
tage might accrue. We would hope that the 
Communist Chinese, because of increasing 
pressure, would get tired and eventually quit. 
But even some of these additional measures 
in Korea might require high-level interna- 
tional decisions, for all of them are not en- 
tirely within the present scope of military 
authority. 

The fourth course of action is a big step 
beyond the third: It involves taking any 
one, or any combination, of military steps 
open to us in order to get a decision in Ko- 
rea even while we realize that it might even- 
tually involve us in an all-out war with Com- 
munist China. We must realize that broad- 
ening the war in this way might pin down 
the bulk of our military power on the con- 
tinent of Asia, and could eventually develop 
into wor’d war IIT, 

We would have to assess the risk with each 
step taken. We would have to be prepared 
for the countermeasures the Communists 
could take and the countermeasures that 
eventually the Soviet Union might take be- 
cause of the Sino-Russian treaty. 

Preliminary to this course of action, it 
would seem to me that the United Nations, 
and especially the United States, would have 
to make long-term foreign policy decisions 
on future relations in the Far East, 

The additional military steps referred to 
in the many discussions of these third and 
fourth courses of action are divided into 
many possibilities. Some could be taken 
lone, or several could be taken in combina- 
tion. You have undoubtedly read about 
some of them in your newspapers and have 
heard many of them discussed in public: 

1. By adding to our forces in Korea— 
‘which would call for a much greater mobili- 
pepe of men and industry—and taking the 

casualties, United Nations forces 
onl drive to the Yalu River and free Korea 
of the Communist Chinese, 

2. We could extend the air war into Man- 
churia. This would require bombardment 
of the Communist air bases across the Yalu 
and would have to include the devastation 
of the communications centers and military 
targets in the manufacturing centers of 
Manchuria, if it were to be effective. 

3. The United Nations could intensify the 
economic sanctions. Everyone realizes that 
some strategic materials are still being deliv- 
ered to the enemy. 

4. To augment this the United Nations 
could declare a naval blockade. This course 
of action is complicated by the status of the 
British colony Hong Kong. Naval experts 
tell us that to be most effective this action 
would have to include the blockade of two 
Chinese ports now under control of the So- 
viet Union: Dairen and Port Arthur, and the 
blockade of coastal shipping. 

5. Another course of action—which could 
advance our line to the narrow waist of Ko- 
rea—would be a combined ground, air, and 
navy offensive, 
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6. We could also continue the improve- 
ment and enlargement of the Republic of 
Korea forces so that fewer American divi- 
sions are in the line. We have already start- 
ed on this, and only the economic and man- 
power limitations involved set a practical 
limit on this course of action. 

7. Another factor which could be added to 
the war if a practical opportunity should 
present itself is the use of atomic weapons. 

All of these possibilities—and many 
others—have been studied and considered in 
the past and are constantly being considered 
as ways and means of reaching a decision 
for the United Nations in Korea. Many of 
them have not been taken in the past be- 
cause we didn't have the power to do them 
effectively; many of them were not taken— 
and are net taken now—because a military 
advantage does not accrue. Many of these 
actions could only be taken if the larger, 
high-level policy decisions were made. 

I must make it clear at this point—and 
I hope that every newspaper and radio that 
reports this discussion will emphasize this 
for me—that I, as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, am recommending neither 
for nor against any of these actions. It is 
not within my authority to decide such 
issues. My purpose is to discuss the situ- 
ation rather than to urge a particular solu- 
tion, I feel that we can arrive at a better 
solution if the public has as many of the 
facts as military security permits. 

In this situation, and in the area of the 
larger decisions which future action might 
require, I would urge you to exercise all of 
your patience. I believe that we should give 
our new administration—these newly elected 
and appointed leaders who are charting the 
international strategy that this Nation will 
follow—that we should give them time to 
reveal our policy in well-coordinated action. 
These men deserve our greatest support and 
patient understanding. 

It is easy for the armchair strategist to 
choose a resolute and bold course of action 
for his country. I know that I have many 
acquaintances who urge upon me one or 
several of these military actions which I 
have discussed. I know that many people 
would like to ask at this point: What do the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that we 
do? What should be our national strategy 
and national policy in this perplexing situ- 
ation? 

I believe it is important for all of us to 
understand the role that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff play in our national policymaking, be- 
cause many people believe that during times 
of stress like these the military, as we are 
loosely labeled, have dangerous and undue 
powers in the influencing of our national 
policy. Actually, the role of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, by law and by practice, is a sub- 
ordinate role, and one which we zealously 
observe. 

I would like to state my own personal views 
on that; recommendations are actually in 
order from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have 
outlined these views to the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary.of Defense, and to congres- 
sional committees, and in all quarters they 
have seemed to meet the general civilian 
approval. 

It is important to remember—and in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff we are constantly re- 
minding ourselves—that military policy, and 
its included strategic planning, is not sepa- 
rate and distinct from our foreign policy. 
The two of them are part and parcel of our 
overall policy for the safety and security 
of our Nation. 

Under the National Security Act, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are charged with several 
specific duties. Among these is listed “the 
principal military advisers to the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” We are charged with 
making strategic plans and providing for 
the strategic direction of the military forces 
of the Nation in peace and war. 
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When the Government is considering the 
establishment of policy, the President re- 
ceives recommendations from the Depart- 
ment of State from a foreign policy view. He 
considers domestic political advice, including 
guidance from the Congress and existing 
laws. He studies the economic implications 
of the specific problem, considers the psycho- 
logical aspects of the policy, and from the 
Department of Defense he gets military ad- 
vice in connection with the proposed policy. 
The agency with which he discusses all the 
factors and which assists him in arriving at 
a decision is the National Security Council. 

As the military advisers of the Government, 
we feel that our job is to take the various 
courses of action that are suggested in the 
problem and analyze them from the military 
viewpoint, telling the President, through the 
Secretary of Defense, what our capabilities 
are and as far as we know, what risks are 
being taken when we pursue either this 
course or that course. 

Generally, however, I do not feel that it is 
Joint Chiefs of Staff responsibility to recom- 
mend specifically which course of action the 
Government should take. We should con- 
fine our part to pointing out the military 
implications and military capabilities. Then, 
of course, after a decision is reached, we make 
recommendations on the military action re- 
quired to carry out such decisions, No mat- 
ter what the decision becomes, once it is 
made we do our utmost to carry out the 
military responsibilities which it involves. 

Perhaps some people might feel that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff should stand up and 
resolutely and strongly recommend a na 
tional policy which we would prefer, but 
to date I have not been convinced that this 
is the proper role of a military leader. I do 
not believe that military strategists should 
choose the course of Government action; and 
I do not believe that we should publicly, or 
before congressional committees, fail to sup- 
port the decisions made by our civilian 
superiors. 

In congressional hearings we feel free to 
give our personal opinions and to point out 
the same capabilities and risks that we had 
pointed out before any decisions were made, 
so that the legislators will have as full and 
complete information as the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Commander in Chief, and 
the Secretary of State, but I do not believe 
that we should go beyond this. 

The responsibility of our President and his 
National Security Council for war or peace 
cannot be minimized, Our friends as well 
as our enemies recognize the responsibility 
for leadership in world affairs that has been 
thrust upon us. 

When we consider the responsibility that 
befalls the American people, we must re- 
member that America’s strategic position in 
the world today is the outgrowth of the 
strength we demonstrated in World War II. 
In both Europe and Asia political boundaries 
have been largely drawn on the lines where 
armies met and defeated the Axis. If we 
are to keep our position, we must maintain 
our strength. 

The United States is respected in the 
world today, not because she is rich but 
because she is strong. During the incubator 
period of World War II, our wealth was ridi- 
culed as a sign of decadence. It was not 
until our people put that wealth to work 
in the manufacture of arms, the construc- 
tion of ships and the production of food 
that the vigor and strength of America be- 
came apparent throughout the world. 

As long as nations know that our strength 
persists, as long as they are assured of our 
determination to use it against aggression, 
which in the end would menace us, the 
‘stronger our hand shall be in writing the 
terms for future living. For unless we show 
the capacity and willingness to sustain our 
commitments with adequate armed strength, 
we shall be forced to give up those commit. 
ments in the face of opposing power. 
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Even though we disapprove of the use of 
force in the settlement of international dis- 
putes, we cannot renounce that force while 
other nations cling to theirs. Our pleas for 
peace are measured not by the sincerity 
with which they are spoken but by the 
strength we can array to enforce them. 

The greatest danger to our future would 
be the failure of our American people to 
understand precisely what strength means. 
More than ships, planes and guns, we need 
an intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion—based on facts, not emotions; on 
realities, not dreams. 

We dare not forget that there is nothing 
man can invent with his science, nothing 
man can devise from his knowledge, nothing 
man can create by his genius that war, if it 
comes, cannot destroy. 

But I believe there is no such thing as an 

inevitable war. If wars can be provoked, 
they can also be averted. But they can be 
averted only if the peace-loving peoples of 
this world love peace enough to oppose ag- 
gression in whatever form it may recur. We 
cannot ignore the kindling sparks if we hope 
to avoid a conflagration. We cannot halt 
imperialism with moral indignation, If the 
United States is to exercise its conscience in 
world affairs, it must be prepared to back 
its moral indignation with realism, resources, 
and credits. 
: We must recognize that it is even more 
dificult to avert wars than to win them, 
The achievement of peace in this shattered 
world is a task requiring greater intellect, 
more daring, and perhaps even sterner sacri- 
fice than we showed in helping to win World 
War II. 

To meet this challenge, the American peo- 
ple must be prepared to sustain a bold for- 
eign policy equal to our responsibilities in a 
world from which we cannot retreat. And 
we must contribute willingly to the mainte- 
nance of armed strength essential to the se- 
curity and stability of this world in which we 
live. 

I believe that there is an immediate need 
for support of the concept that combines 
military power and peaceful intention with- 
out unnecessary recourse to war. If we have 
the military power which will bring respect 
for our ideas and our voices at the council 
table, there is hope that we will never have 
to exercise that military power in an all-out 
war. It is a mistake to assume that national 
military power is important only in case of 
coercion. The nation with strength is the 
nation with the power of persuasion, the 
power of purchase, and the power to bargain. 

A military man especially dislikes predic- 
tion. However, since we are discussing the 
alternative of war or peace, I will venture 
that if we ever provide ourselves with the 
military power appropriate to our responsi- 
bilities, and then maintain it, we will achieve 
some of the peace of mind with less fear of 
War—and perhaps the actual peace in the 
world—that we all hope for, and seek. 

If we don't face this issue properly, we will 
be forced to deal inadequately from crisis to 
crisis with each problem that arises. And 
when a nation is relatively weak, even the 
smallest problem—which we would ordinari- 
ly take in stride—becomes a major difficulty. 

A case in point today is Korea. It is my 
personal belief—and I have stated it many 
times before—that if we had not so com- 
pletely demobilized our military power be- 
tween 1945 and 1950, Korea might never have 
occurred. 

I hope that all Americans have learned 
this lasting lesson: weakness invites attack. 
The Soviet Union, master mind of the Com- 
munist aggressions all over the world, 
watched the departure of our forces from 
South Korea, and took this as a sign that the 
United Nations were not interested in pro- 
tecting the South Koreans and were willing 
to let the Communists go ahead in Asia. 
The military realists in the Kremlin also 
must have smiled grimly as they watched 


the further demobilization of our American 
armed strength in 1949 and 1950. 

I stated earlier that I believed the United 
Nations action in Korea had saved southeast 
Asia, preserved the United Nations, and had 
perhaps prevented a world war III. As Icon- 
clude this discussion, I must say honestly to 
the American people—as unwelcome as it 
may be—that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions which the Korean war has made to 
the world is the compulsory remobilization 
of some of our armed might. Even after 
World War II we had not learned that a 
nation as great as ours cannot be weak. 
We still had some idea that the United 
States had been given a special privilege 
among nations: that we could travel the 
sea lanes of the world, travel the airways of 
the world, influence the actions of all of the 
free nations of the world and aid them to 
resist communism, without establishing and 
maintaininy the military strength to back 
up the world leadership which had become 
our role. 

I am still not sure that we have learned 
the lesson completely, and sometimes I 
wonder if the American people sufficiently 
recognize the continuing need for adequate 
military power, and would maintain their 
military strength even if the war in Korea 
were concluded. 

I have every confidence that if we have 
learned our lesson from Korea and from our 
past experiences, the ultimate decision on 
this mighty question will be in favor of 
freedom over tyranny, democracy over dic- 
tatorship, and will finally bring us lasting 
peace instead of total war. 


Some Notes on the Admission of Ohio 
to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the Ohio Society of Washington and all 
the citizens of Ohio, I wish to extend 
to you our deep appreciation for your 
courtesy in participating in the part of 
the Ohio Sesquicentennial Celebration 
which was held on the Capitol steps 
last Monday morning, March 9, 1953. 

On that occasion you received from 
Mr. George Murphy, the courier from 
Chillicothe—the first capital of Ohio—a 
copy of House Joint Resolution No. 41, 
of the Ohio General Assembly, me- 
morializing the United States Congress 
relative to the status of Ohio as a mem- 
ber of the Union. 

This resolution was introduced by 
Messrs. Woods of Cuyahoga, Rittenour, 
Hinkle, Fess, Donner, Blake, and was 
adopted by the Ohio General Assembly 
during a commemorative session of the 
legislature held in Chillicothe, Ohio, on 
March 3, 1953. 

House Joint Resolution No. 41 reads as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 41 
Joint resolution memorializing the United 

States Congress relative to the status of 

Ohio as a member of the Union 

Whereas it has come to the notice of the 
Ohio General Assembly that the status of 
Ohio as a member of the Union may be in 
doubt by reason of an omission 150 years 
ago of the Congress of the United States to 
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accept the Constitution of Ohio and to admit 
Ohio into the Union; and 

Whereas. the consequence of such an omis- 
sion may be threefold, to wit, that Ohio, 
nonetheless, has attained the status of a 
State of the Union by reason of the applica- 
tion of the doctrines of laches, estoppel, 
unjust enrichment, pari delicto, and com- 
mon-law marriage; or that Ohio is yet the 
sole remaining part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, or, in the event that said Northwest 
Territory has been legally and properly dis- 
solved, then Ohio has since become a sov- 
ereign nation pursuant to the doctrine of 
adverse possession; and 

Whereas Ohio has been nicknamed the 
Mother of Presidents, many of whom have 
served in its general assembly and has do- 
nated to the service of the Union, in addi- 
tion, members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Cabinet members, countless 
legislators in both Houses of Congress, and 
hordes of Ambassadors, Federal court judges, 
and other officials of consequence of the 
Government of the Union; and 

Whereas generations of men and women of 
Ohio have served generously in the Armed 
Forces of the Union, sacrificing limb and life, 
from the private in the ranks to the general 
of the armies; and 

Whereas the citizens of Ohio have volun- 
tarily paid into the Federal Government 
countless billions of dollars in taxes, fees, 
and franchises, and have generously sub- 
mitted to the Federal regulation of matters 
interstate; and 

Whereas Ohio and its citizens have re- 
ceived in return countless benefits from 
their friendly association with the members 
of the Union and the Federal Government 
thereof in the form of security, protection, 
and public projects; and 

Whereas congressional affirmative action 
upon this resolution would resolve any doubt 
which may exist as to the status of Ohio: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 100th 
General Assembly of Obio hereby extend & 
most cordial invitation to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and to the Members of Con- 
gress to visit the State of Ohio during the 
sesquicentennial year; and be it further 

Resolved by the members of the 100th 
General Assembly of Ohio (acting on its 
own behalf and on behalj of the citizens of 
the de jacto State of Ohio or the Northwest 
Territory or the sovereign nation of Ohio, 
as the case may be), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized forthwith 
to adopt joint resolutions of both Houses to 
approve the Constitution of Ohio and for- 
mally admit Ohio to the Union of the several 
States, the effective date of such congres- 
sional approval to be the time and date reso- 
lutions of similar effect were presented to 
the Congress in the year 1803 A. D.; that a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
Journal; that a copy be presented to the 
President of the United States; and, further, 
that the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives transmit an authenticated copy of this 
resolution to the Clerk of the United States 
Senate and to the Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

Wm. SAXBE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN W. Brown, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted March 3, 1953. 


Mr. Speaker, the question that has 
been raised concerning the exact date 
and manner of Ohio’s admission to the 
Union has been investigated by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. W. C. Gilbert, assistant director, 
has prepared the following summary of 
the procedure by which Ohio became a 
State: 
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I believe that Mr. Gilbert's notes on 
the admission of Ohio to the Union will 
be of interest to all Ohioans and others 
who wish to be informed concerning 
these historical documents of 150 years 
ago: 

[From the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service] 
Some NOTES ON THE ADMISSION OF OHIO TO 
THE UNION 


Question has been raised from time to time 
concerning the procedure upon admission of 
Ohio, some even going so far as to assert that 
Ohio was never admitted to the Union at all, 
The following facts appear to be pertinent in 
this connection: 

The Northwest Territory Ordinance of 1787 
provided in article V that “there should be 
formed in the said Territory not less than 
3 nor more than 5 States,” describing bound- 
aries. Further, “whenever any of the said 
States shall have 60,000 free inhabitants 
therein, such State shall be admitted, by its 
delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States, on an equal footing with the Original 
States, in all respects whatever, and shall be 
at liberty to form a permanent constitution 
and State government: Provided, the consti- 
tution and government, so to be formed, 
shall be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles contained in these articles, 
and, so far as it can be allowed at an earlier 
period, and when there may be a less number 
of free inhabitants in the State than 60,000.” 

Congress by an act of April 30, 1802 (2 Stat. 
173), provided (sec. 1): 

“That the inhabitants of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Territory northwest of the River 
Ohio be, and they are hereby authorized to 
form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, and to assume such name as 
they shall deem proper, and the said State, 
when formed, shall be admitted into the 
Union, upon the same footing with the 
Original States, in all respects whatever.” 

In section 5 the act authorized a conven- 
tion to meet at Chillicothe on the first Mon- 
day in November, with specific power to de- 
termine whether to form a constitution and 
State government at that time or to provide 
for election of representatives for that pur- 
pose. Any constitution so formed “shall be 
republican, and not repugnant to the ordi- 
nance of the 13th of July 1787.” 

The convention of 35 members met accord- 
ingly at Chillicothe on November 1, 1802, 
and on November 29, 1802, adopted a con- 
stitution. 

On January 7, 1803 (Annals of Congress, 
7th Cong., 2d sess. p. 21) the Senate 
adopted a resolution, as follows: “That a 
committee be appointed to inquire whether 
any, and if any, what, legislative measures 
“may be-necessary for admitting the State of 
Ohio into the Union or for extending the laws 
of the United States.” Senators Brecken- 
ridge, Morris, and Anderson were appointed 
a committee; and on January 19 they re- 
ported briefly as follows: “That the people of 
the eastern division of the Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio, in pursuance of an 
act of Congress passed on the 30th day of 
April 1802 entitled * * * did on the 29th 
day of November 1802 form for themselves 
a constitution and State government. That 
the said constitution and government so 
formed is republican, and in conformity to 
the principles contained in the articles of the 
ordinance made on the 13th day of July 1787 
for the government of the said Territory; and 
that it is now necessary to establish a dis- 
trict court within the said State, to carry 
into complete effect the laws of the United 
States within the same.” The committee was 
ordered to bring in a bill (same, p. 28); the 
bill so ordered was r and became the 
act of February 19, 1803 (2 Stat. 201). The 
preamble and section 1 read as follows: 

“Whereas the people of the eastern divi- 
sion of the territory northwest of the River 
Ohio did, on the 29th day of November 1802, 


form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, and did give to the said State 
the name of the ‘State of Ohio,’ in 

of an act of entitled ‘An act to 
enable the people of the eastern division of 
the territory northwest of the River Ohio to 
form a constitution and State government, 
and for the admission of such State into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, and for other purposes,’ whereby the 
said State has become one of the United 
States of America in order, therefore, to pro- 
vide for the due execution of the laws of the 
United States within the said State of Ohio. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That all the laws of 
the United States which are not locally in- 
applicable shall have the same force and ef- 
fect within the said State of Ohio, as else- 
where within the United States.” 

It then made provision for establishment 
of a district court with necessary officers, etc., 
but no further mention of “admission.” 

This procedure may profitably be compared 
with that in other cases of admission to the 
Union. 

In the case of Indiana and Illinois, which, 
like Ohio, were carved out of the Northwest 
Territory, the enabling acts (Indiana, 3 Stat. 
289; Illinois, 3 Stat. 428) were very similar 
to that for Ohio; both provided that the new 
“State, when formed, shall be admitted into 
the Union upon the same footing with the 
original States; in all respects whatever”; 
and both required that a constitution, 
whether formed by a convention or by repre- 
sentatives elected for the purpose, “shall be 
republican, and not repugnant to the ordi- 
nance” of 1787. 

In both these cases Congress subsequently 
“admitted” the new State: Indiana in De- 
cember 1806 (3 Stat. 399) and Illinois in 
December 1818 (3 Stat. 536). In each in- 
stance the resolution of admission recited the 
fact that the constitution of the new State 
was “republican, and in conformity to (or 
with) the principles” of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, 

For further illustration, Congress, in 1819 
(3 Stat. 489) authorized the people of the 
Territory of Alabama to form a constitution 
and State government, and in language simi- 
lar to the Ohio Act authorized a convention 
to act immediately or through elected repre- 
sentatives. However, this act contained a 
section 9, requiring that if the convention 
did form a State government it should as 
soon as convenient send a copy to Congress 
“for its approbation.” On December 14, 1819 
(3 Stat. 608), Congress, after reciting that 
the constitution and State government 
formed in pursuance of the enabling act was 
republican, etc., declared the State “one of 
the United States of America, and admitted 
into the Union.” 

In the enabling act for Missouri in 1820 
(3 Stat. 545) Congress required that a copy 
of the new State constitution be sent to 
Congress; but without specifying “for ap- 
proval.” However in this case the slavery- 
free soil controversy led Congress to qualify 
its admittance of the new States (3 Stat. 645) 
by requiring a prior assent of the State to 
the “fundamental condition” that its con- 
stitution as submitted should never be con- 
strued to authorize any State law exclud- 
ing a citizen from the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States. 
Accordingly, not until this condition was met 
was there a final declaration of membership 
in the Union (proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, Aug. 10, 1821, 3 Stat. 797). 


OTHER INSTANCES OF STATES ADMITTED BY A 
SINGLE ENABLING ACT 


It may be noted that there have been a 
dozen States besides Ohio whose admission 
to the Union was acocmplished by a single 
enabling act. Examination discloses that 
eight of these had already formed their 
State constitutions and asked for admission; 
the enabling acts recite that the said con- 
stitution is found to be republican and the 
State is declared a member of the Union. 
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In the case of Vermont and Kentucky 
Congress declared that the State “Shall be 
received and admitted” as of a specific date, 
and Maine similarly was “declared to be one 
of the United States of America and ad- 
mitted into the Union.” The admission of 
Tennessee was in fulfilment of the condition 
of cession of territory by North America. 

Thus it appears that the case of Ohio 
is somewhat in a class by itself, in that 
Congress by an enabling act authorized the 
formation of a new State, and did not 
follow it up with another declaring the 
State a member of the Union. This is mat- 
ter of fact. Whether such a declaration was 
expected or intended is another matter. It 
might be argued that there is little differ- 
ence between declaring that a new State 
shall be a member of the Union as of a 
fixed date in the future (as in the case of 
Vermont) and declaring it shall be admitted 
when formed (as in the case of Ohio); that 
in either case Congress is giving consent to 
admission in the future conditioned in the 
one case upon performance by the State, 
and in the other, upon lapse of time. 

Though the matter of a formal declara- 
tion of admission may be considered un- 
essential, there actually is some confusion 
as to the exact date when Ohio should be 
considered to have become a member of the 
Union. For example, the Senate Manual 
{S. Doc. 5, 82d Cong., p. 570), gives the date 
as March 3, 1803; while the Congressional 
Biographical (H. Doc. 607, 8ist 
Cong., p. 76, note 9) gives November 29, 1802, 

W. C. GILBERT, 
Assistant Director. 
MarcH 5, 1953. 


What the People Way Back in the Country 
Think of the Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lila Meagher Rosencrans, of Fordville, 
N. Dak., has something to say about the 
Korean war. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. BURDICK: I am glad that you are 
the kind of Congressman we farm women can 
write to and be heard. I know you are very 
busy but sometimes a little information, 
based on truth and facts, can be helpful to 
our Congressmen. 

I have a fine boy in Korea and write to 
several others there. My information comes 
from the bloody battlefront, where mangled. 
bodies and twisted limbs are brought back of 
the lines every day. Where the horrors of 
war are not viewed by inspectors flying over 
the battlefront in a plane but by comrades 
in arms that are on the spot when this hu- 
man torture and cruel death comes. Why 
in the name of God don’t Congress assert 
their constitutional right and put an end to 
this war of death, sorrow, and broken bodies 
and minds of our fine American boys? To 
pour dollars into the pockets of the already 
lazy rich—to my way of thinking this is 
nothing short of a blackjack war—aimed at 
killing the people all over the world off 
so a few may live in luxury. As far as the 
U. N. is concerned, it just furnishes a soft- 
nesting place for those people; and worse 
yet, where they can hand out war orders. If 
we don’t look out, we'll have a well-built, 
well-protected monarchy, ruled by England's 
influence in this so-called United Nations. 
They've proved this in the Korean war. 
We're furnishing 90 percent of the man- 
power and 85 percent of the cost now. Do 
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you know of a better way to break the United 
States and put her people in a position to 
say “Yes, master” to England? 

For a long time Congress must know that 
our boys are not getting the essential 
weapons to fight a war like the Korean war. 
Sending our boys into those Chink tunneled 
hills to try to chase the Chinks out is noth- 
ing short of mass murder. Operation Smack 
Was a good example of this; and, as far as I 
can find out, the warmongers did a pretty 
good job of putting rose colored glasses on 
some of the Congressmen (thank heaven, 
you and Senator McCartrHy were not im- 
cluded) in covering up this barefaced out- 
rage. All those hills are gunned and tun- 
neled. Any effort to break through now, 
after holding up an invasion by armistice 
talks, would be a sort of human movie for 
the brass, or, as one Congressman said, “A 
Roman arena where men are thrown to 
lions.” 

All this talk of armament and tremendous 
cost of same, isn’t fooling the people. The 
boys over there have damned old shells from 
the last war that jam their guns and won't 
go off. One boy wrote to me and said, “The 
United States has nothing but a lot of darn 
junk to fight with.” Another, and I will 
quote his exact words, said, “There isn’t any 
of those new trucks, jeeps, tanks or any- 
thing that they have back in the States over 
here. The 55th Division has those 
old M4 tanks that they had at the first part 
of World War II.” Isn't that rotten? My 
opinion is that salvage was sent to Korea, 
and the money appropriated for new war 
machinery -went into the pockets of the 
hoard of gangsters, national and interna- 
tional, that are running our country under 
secret agreements. 

I suppose if we American heartbroken 
mothers were to organize in protest to this 
national and international gangsterism and 
sent a committee to Washington to demand 
justice for ourselves and boys, fighting the 
world’s battles in Korea, we'd likely be run 
in for trying to overthrow the Government 
or some other damn fool charge so prevalent 
in Washington’s monarchial society. Eng- 
land is going to crown a queen at the ex- 
pense of $8,000 per day, and they're still 
passing the little tin cup to the American 
people, and furnishing war supplies to the 
Reds to kill our boys. We have no way of 
knowing (and I’d say this as a warning to 
any Congressman) how thick the Iron Cur- 
tain diplomacy is between Russian-British 
cooperation and secret agreements, in rela- 
tion to United States and other U. N. nations. 
‘England always wanted and always got the 
lion’s share out of any trap she ever set yet 
for the United States, and this last U. N. trap 
was the best one of all. The United States 
little bear cub stepped into it with all fours, 
baited, of course, by honey secret agreements, 
the veto power being one of them. 

Our American boys are fighting a third 
war now to help people who failed to make 
a decent form of government for themselves. 
It’s the extraction of that type of society 
that are ruining our United States by fail- 
ing to inform themselves of the value of a 
true democracy. Here's an example: the 
day before yesterday I met a man who has 
a boy in Korea. I, of course, asked him how 
his boy was (he’s a Bohemian—right from 
Bohemia) and here are his exact words: 
“Oh, all right, I guess. I don't pay ‘tention 
on what they do over there. Government 
got to look after that.” Ignorant old bats 
like that get anything they ask for from 
the Government. I told this man that he 
was wrong. -I said, “I have a boy in Korea, 
and I feel it’s my business to know what is 
going on there and in our Government. 
Failing to keep informed and not taking an 
interest in Government affairs is what led 
the American people into these wars.” He 
thought a while and then said, “Well, maybe 
we should watch a little closer.” I find, by 
talking to those old Bohemians, that they 
have been trained from childhood to obey 


government rule at any cost. Those are the 
kind of people filthy, rank politicians work 
on before election. And you are well aware 
of how many of them are in’ North Dakota, 
and especially in Walsh County. 

Well for a busy man like you, Mr. BURDICK, 
this letter has taken up enough of your time. 
What I told you is the truth and I hope it, 
in even a small measure, will help our boys 
in Korea and help make this a better world 
to live in. 

Very truly yours, 
Lita .IEAGHER ROSENCRANS. 

FORDVILLE, N. Dak. 


You have my permission, Mr. BURDICK, to 
use this letter anytime or in anyway you 
care to, I stand back of every word in it. 
I think American women have been fools 
long enough to raise fine young men to be 
slaughtered to keep foreign trade open with 
its stealing powers from Asia and Africa to 
keep silly valuable (?) diamonds and mink 
coats on other women. I don’t need to tell 
you—I’m just plain good and mad and how 
I itch to be in Washington at this very 
minute to “sound off,” 


Income-Tax Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on March 2, 1953, 
entitled “Income-Tax Dilemma”: 

INCOME-Tax DILEMMA 

In the cut or not to cut tax problem, the 
new Republican administration faces as 
rough a dilemma as Washington has seen in 
some time. Two thoroughly solid sets of 
logic are possible. 

One school of thought reasons that Novem- 
ber 4 was a mandate for businesslike man- 
agement of Government, meaning sound 
fiscal policies and the balanced budget which 
is basic to them. Therefore, budget balance 
must come before tax cuts. This is the posi- 
tion President Eisenhower has taken. 

The other reasons that a businesslike 
government is under equal obligation to 
recognize and act upon the proven detri- 
mental effect of present high-tax rates upon 
the economy. Therefore, there must be tax 
reduction of prudent dimensions, which will 
not only ease the burden on the people and 
the economy, but set an effective spending 
ceiling virtually fracture-proof to the spe- 
cial-interest pressures on Congressmen. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
the automatic expiration dates written into 
the last tax-hiking bills occur in staggered 
sequence. Excess-profits levies on corpora- 
tions are scheduled to die next July 1, but 
the corporations not in that bracket will 
not get their relief until April 1, 1954. The 
bite on individual incomes is to decrease 
next January 1. 

Political acumen dictates that the Demo- 
crats shall not be allowed to grab credit for 
whatever tax reductions come the next 4 
years. But they will unless the GOP acts 
to accelerate the reduction dates. Any date 
it picks will invite the ire of many voters 
and perhaps dire economic consequences. 
Acceleration of all, Treasury officials say, 
would be dangerously costly to the balanced 
budget prospects. Meanwhile, it is. mani- 
festly unfair to permit tax cuts to favor 
corporations in a high earnings bracket and 
exclude those in a lower. 
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At the showdown it is likely the legislative 
facts of life will prevail, regardless of budg- 
etary wisdom at the time. Before then, how- 
ever, there are good reasons to believe the 
President will have decreed coming econ- 
omies of such size a balance, while not ac- 
tual, will be in sight even with a tax cut. 

Of importance to our future solvency is 
the fact that either way, Congress will be 
under unprecedented compulsion to keep ap- 
propriations within anticipated income—an 
obligation officially approved with adoption 
4 years ago of the Government Reorganiza- 
tion Act, but promptly disregarded for rea- 
sons of political expediency. 


Youth Wants To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day afternoon I had the privilege of at= 
tending the radio broadcast, Youth 
Wants To Know, where our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from New York, 
Representative KEATING, met with a 
group of teen-agers. The program was 
devoted to a question-and-answer ses- 
sion with Congressman Keratine deftly 
handling the challenges of a group of 
intelligent young men and women. 

Congressman KEATING gave these 
youngsters a fine insight into the opera- 
tions of the House Judiciary Committee 
and the operations of congressional com- 
mittees as a whole. Ina short program, 
Congressman KEATING gave these stu- 
‘dents a fine course in civics which they 
will never forget. Ably answering the 
questions, Congressman KEATING pointed’ 
up the American way of government, 

Because he made such an excellent. 
presentation and because of the fine 
questions which were asked, I would like 
to include a transcript of the program 
for the benefit of the Members of Con- 
gress. The transcript follows: 


First TEEN-AGER, Are the present methods 
used by investigating committees destroying 
the people's faith in Congress? 

SECOND TEEN-AGER. Should congressional 
committees permit witnesses to cross-ex- 
amine other witnesses? 

THIRD TEEN-AcER. What business does the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee have investi- 
gating the New York City Police Depart- 
ment? 

ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the ques- 
tions Young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth wants to know. 
The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
Youth Wants To Know, a program dedicated 
to the principle that the future of America 
rests with the young people of our Nation. 
Today, Theodore Granik, the founder and 
moderator of Youth Wants To Know, has in- 
vited Frank Blair to be guest moderator. 
Here now is Mr. Blair. 

Mr. BLAI. Today Youth Wants To Know 
has as its guest a Member of Congress with 
broad experience as a lawyer, a soldier, and 
a legislator. Our guest is Republican Con- 
gressman KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York 
State, who is now serving his fourth term in 
Congress. Mr. KEATING is a veteran. of both 
World Wars. As brigadier general, KEATING 
served chiefly in the China-Burma-India 
theater as Executive Assistant to the Deputy 
Supreme Commander of the Southeast Asia 
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Command in World War II. He is chairman 
of a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee, which is investigating alleged ir- 
regularities in the Department of Justice. 
Congressman KEATING, the young people who 
are brought here through the cooperation of 
the national public relations office of the 
American Legion have many questions to ask 
about your investigation and other things. 
Are you ready for their questions now? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, I will do the 
best I can, Frank, to meet this unusually in- 
telligent audience. 

Mr. Bram, All right, sir. We will take our 
first question. 

MARGARET TREMAIN, Are any of the present 
methods used by investigating committees 
destroying the people's faith in Congress? 

Congressman KEaTiINnG. Well, I certainly 
hope not, Margaret; but it is important, of 
course, to have such investigations fairly 
conducted; and I have been very much in- 
terested in some rules along that line. 

Mr. Bram. You have a reputation for fair- 
ness, Congressman, I might add. 

Congressman Keatinc. Thank you, Frank. 

Mr. Bram. The young man with the blue 
tie. 

AnDY Rosen. Do.you believe that congres- 
sional committees should permit witnesses 
to cross-examine other witnesses? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, Andy, I per- 
sonally do believe that where a person's 
character is attacked in a congressional in- 
quiry or his reputation is called in question 
that he should be given through counsel an 
opportunity to conduct a limited cross-ex- 
amination. Now, that’s not a one-sided 
question. My personal beliefs could be 
wrong because there are those who have 
sought by such methods to disrupt and take 
over congressional investigations. And the 
chairman or those in charge of them must 
be very careful to avoid that because, after 
all, those investigations are being conducted 
by the. Congress and are not directed at in- 
vestigating the Congress, But I do feel that 
the present rules should be clarified and 
somewhat broadened in order to be sure 
that we get both sides of all questions in 
these investigations, . 

Mr. Brar. The next question, please. 

BERNARD TITTMAN. Do you think that the 
“fair play code” is necessary and, if so, why? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, I do, Bernard, 
and I have been greatly interested in trying 
to establish such a code. In fact, I have 
a bill in now to provide for such code for all 
committees. It is possible that each com- 
mittee should make its own rules; and in 
the particular committee of which I am now 
the chairman, I expect during this next 
week to discuss it with the members and 
attempt to adopt a code of fair procedure, 
one might say. I don’t know, Frank, 
whether you would care to have me go into 
the details of that at all of not. 

Mr. Bua. Well, Congressman, it is so new, 
I think this “fair play code” bill of yours, 
that it would be well if you gave us a little 
briefing on it, would you? 

Congressman KEATING. It would provide 
that the evidence presented must be relevant 
to the subject of investigation; that the 
witnesses shall have the right to counsel 
who may advise them while testifying; that 
the witnesses have a right to make a state- 
ment at the close of the case if they care to 
do so; that accurate records shall be kept of 
the testimony and copies furnished to the 
persons interested if they want them; and, 
finally, that anyone who feels that his repu- 
tation has been adversely affected by any of 
the evidence given shall have the following 
rights: (1) To file a sworn statement as to 
his position; (2) to appear personally and 
testify if he has not been called by the 
committee; (3) to request that witnesses be 
called in his behalf; and (4)—and this 
brings me to, I think, a difficult question— 
that the witnesses who have testified ad- 
versely may be cross-examined for a period 


of not to exceed 1 hour. You must have 
some kind of limit on that. 

Now, it is quite probable that our com- 
mittee will not adopt all of those rules, 
Those are the ones proposed in the general 
legislation which I have introduced. But 
it is my hope that our committee will adopt 
rules which may perhaps be a model for 
such congressional investigations. 

Mr. Bian, Congressman, would these rules 
apply to all committees of Congress, House 
and Senate? 

Congressman Keatinc. They would apply 
to only House committees. The Senators 
are a litle touchy on having us legislate 
for them. 

Mr. Bram. Would you say that you are 
setting up these rules for your own guid- 
ance or are they aimed at any particular 
committees? . 

Congressman KEATING. No; not aimed at 
any particular committees. If a Member of 
Congress conducts himself properly, that 
keeps him pretty busy without checking on 
others. 

HELEN Casse? Is there any way that these 
congressional committees plan to protect the 
names of the people who are being investi- 
gated if their jobs should be in jeopardy 
because of the investigation? 

Congressman Keatinc. Well, Helen, one 
way of doing that is to know just where 
you are going in an investigation. A care- 
ful committee will first examine any wit- 
nesses in an executive session which is not 
open to the public and will only hold an 
open session where it is felt to be in the 
public interest to do so. And I think that 
that is the greatest safeguard, if I under- 
stand your question. 

Mr. BLAR. Anything further on that, 
Helen? 

HELEN Cassie, I was wondering also, Rep- 
resentative KEATING, if you approve of the 
investigations that are going to be placed 
in the coll-ges, of the professors and teach- 
ers? 

Congressman Keatine. Well, I don’t want 
to have my remarks considered in any way 
a reflection upon what any other commit- 
tees may be doing. I would be opposed to 
any widespread investigation of our edu- 
cational institutions. However, I am in 
favor of ferreting out Communists and 
their fellow travelers wherever they may be, 
whether it be in an educational institution, 
in a business, in a labor union, or anywhere 
else, but I am apprehensive that such in- 
vestigations might go further than they 
should. However, it has been stated by 
some of the committees now engaged in 
that work that they are focusing their atten- 
tion so far as investigation of education 
is concerned only upon those against whom 
there is positive evidence that they are now 
Communists, and I don't believe that a 
Communist or one that believes in commu- 
nism has any business in any of our edu- 
cational institutions. 

Mr. Bian. Congressman, do you feel that 
the rules that you have set down for your 
fair-play code should apply to the Velde 
committee, for example? 

Congressman Keatinc. Well, I believe that 
they should apply to all House committees, 
However, as I said to you, Frank, it may 
be that each committee has problems of its 
own which are peculiar to that committee; 
and so far as my responsibility goes, I think 
that if we can adopt something in my own 
committee that is as far at the moment as 
we can probably go. 

Mr. BLAR. The young man on the front 
row. 

SPENCER GOLDSTEIN. Isn't your bill of fair 
play just an elaboration on the Bill of Rights 
and it says that the Bill of Rights shall be 
followed? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, Spencer, I 
wouldn't lay claim to being an author of 
the same merit as those who wrote our Bill 
of Rights. It is, you might say, sort of 
an enlargement of what is said in the Bill 
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of Rights; and I think that fair play in 
congressional investigations is one of the 
things the American people think of when 
they think of the Bill of Rights. 

MAURA CAVANAGH, If you were in a posi- 
tion, would you advise use of the fair play 
code in the Senate as well? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, Maura, Mem- 
bers of the House are apt to get in terrible 
trouble if we try to tell the Senators what 
to do because we don’t like to have them 
telling us what to do. 

Mr. Bram. Is that the only reason, Con- 
gressman? 

Congressman KEATING. There are others, 
but we can’t go into all of them on this 
program. But, Maura, I believe they are 
right in believing that, but I see no reason 
why they couldn’t apply to any congressional 
committees and I think to committees in- 
vestigating in our State legislatures. I think 
it is proper, although my bill would only 
apply to House committees. 

Mr. BLAIR. The young lady over there. 

GLORIA McCati. What business does the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee have in in- 
vestigating the New York City Police De- 
partment? 

Congressman KeaTING. Well, Gloria, I am 
very happy you asked that question because 
there is some misapprehension over the re- 
cent hearings that we have had. The Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House is not inves- 
tigating the Police Department of New York 
City, and I am very happy to have this 
opportunity to say publicly that we would 
be way beyond our bounds in doing that. 
The police department comes under the city 
of New York, and most of the policemen in 
New York and everywhere else are fine, up- 
standing men who would at any time prefer 
to use their hearts rather than their fists. 
What we are investigating is whether there 
was in existence an agreement between the 
Justice Department, which we are investi- 
gating, and the New York City Police De- 
partment, made at the top, which would 
prevent or thwart the proper investigation 
and prosecution of violations of Federal civil 
rights legislation. The civil rights law, of 
course, is made for all our Nation, far and 
wide. Our committee has not reached its 
conclusions yet, and it would be improper 
for me on this program to indicate any feel- 
ing one way or the other. But charges were 
made that an agreement was made with the 
Justice Department to the effect that they 
would not investigate or prosecute such 
cases in New York City and that the FBI 
wouldn’t be allowed to come in there and 
investigate those things. Now, that is a 
matter of great concern to our committee 
investigating the Justice Department, and ~ 
that is the phase of the inquiry that we 
went into. 

Mr. BLAIR. Congressman, could you tell us 
without prejudging, do you think police- 
men have to answer questions asked by the 
FBI? 

Congressman Keatinc. No; they do not. 
No citizen has to answer questions asked 
by the FBI. Any citizen, policeman, or any- 
one else can say to the FBI, “I don’t care 
to discuss this with you.” The mere fact 
that someone walks in with an FBI card 
does not mean you have to talk to him. The 
only enforceable remedy is for those who seek 
@ prosecution to subpena people and call 
them before a grand jury. 

Mr. BLA. Thank you. 
in the yellow dress. 

HELEN Cusick. Do you think that the 
Justice Department will be able to get quali- 
fied United States attorneys to take the jobs 
at the salaries the Government is paying 
them without permitting them to have out- 
side law practices? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, Helen, you 
have hit on one of the very important sub- 
jects before our committee and one that is 
troubling us now in reaching the proper 
solution, The present Attorney General, Mr. 


The young lady 
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Herbert Brownell, has announced that here- 
after, after a certain time, all United States 
attorneys must completely divorce them- 
selves of any outside practice and devote 
all of their time to the work of the United 
St: tes Attorney’s office. Probably, in order 
to get topnotch men, particularly in the 
larger centers, it will be necessary to increase 
their salaries. However, it is just impossible 
for the salaries to be increased to the point 
where they are comparable with what men 
of the type we want would earn on the out- 
side. Any man going into that kind of work 
must take part of his compensation in his 
desire for public service. At present, I think 
we are him to take too much, and I 
think we probably must do something to 
increase their compensation. 

Mr. Bram. Another question, Helen? 

HELEN Cusick. Isn't it a fact that most 
Congressmen have outside interests to sup- 
plement their Government salaries? 

Congressman KezarınG. Yes, it is true; I 
would say that probably two-thirds of the 
Members of Congress do have some outside 
income from one source or another, other 
than congressional salaries. 

Mr. Bram. Lawyer, soldier, legislator, Re- 
publican Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, 
from the State of New York is providing the 
answers that youth wants to know. Before 
we take the next question, I would like to 
inform the young people who cannot be in 
our studio audience that they too can now 
take part in Youth Wants to Know. The 
editors of Scholastic magazine are cooperat- 
ing with us in inviting you to write in your 
questions for future programs. Each week 
we will use some of these questions from our 
viewers and listeners. If you have a ques- 
tion for some of our upcoming guests like 
independent Senator WAYNE Morse, of Ore- 
gon, or Correspondent Marguerite Higgins, 
or CIO president Walter Reuther, send them 
to Youth Wants to Know, in care of Scholas- 
tic magazine, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., where you mail your questions for 
future guests on Youth Wants to Know. 

Now, we will have some more questions 
from our young people. 

BARBARA UNDERHILL. Just what other ir- 
regularities have you found in the FBI be- 
sides the New York problem? 

Congressman Kearinc. Barbara, I am 
afraid I have not made myself very clear. 
We have not found any irregularity in the 
FBI with regard to the New York problem 
at all. The FBI's conduct of themselves in 
the New York problem was everything that 
could be desired. I am happy you asked this. 
Our committee, to date, has found nothing 
of which to be critical in the FBI. We are 
very happy that that is the situation. That 
is one department of the Department of 
Justice which, so far as we are concerned, 
is free from blame. I could not possibly 
express in strong enough terms my own per- 
sonal admiration for Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the 
Director; and I feel sure that that feeling 
is shared by all of the members of my com- 
mittee of both political parties. 

Mr. BLAR. The young lady in the gray 
dress. 

Ann HAwKEs. How much influence do you 
think Dewey has over President Eisenhower? 

Mr. Buam. That is a switch. How much 
influence do you think Dewey has over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower? 

Congressman KEATING. That is quite a 
switch from what we were talking about, 
Of course, I would have to be a novice in an- 
swering that question. Undoubtedly Gov- 
ernor Dewey was one of the potent factors 
in the nomination of President Eisenhower. 
The New York delegation was very important 
to that nomination. Governor Dewey, in 
addition, has made an outstanding Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, and I would 
expect that President Eisenhower would con- 
fer with him frequently on matters of state- 
craft. The extent to which the President 
would take his advice on such matters, I 
have no way of knowing; but I feel sure 


that he is one in whom the President has 
confidence and with whom he would confer 
from time to time. x 

Ann Hawkes. What do you think Presi- 
dent Eisenhower meant when he said Dewey 
was still of great service to the country? 

Congressman Keatinc. I don’t know what 
he meant because it is hard to tell what is 
in someone else’s mind, but I think he 
shared the feeling of most Republicans in 
saying that Governor Dewey is a compara- 
tively young man. He is younger than I 
am, and I think Iam a young man. He has 
a great future ahead of him and his great 
abilities can be made use of in the future 
in our country, I feel sure. 

Mr. Bram. Young man near the back. 

Burt Hayes. Just why do you believe that 
wiretapping should be legalized for use by 
the FBI? 

Congressman Keatinc. Well, Burl, that is 
a good question; and whenever you mention 
the word wiretapping, it is apt to be a con- 
troversial subject. I don’t believe in the 
general widespread legitimization of wire- 
tapping. I presume you are teferring to a 
bill which I have introduced which is very 
limited in its character. It would provide 
that wiretapping would be allowed and the 
consequent evidence obtained would be per- 
mitted to be used in court in a very limited 
number of cases: Treason, sabotage, espion- 
age, and offenses involving the national se- 
curity. Secondly, it would first have to be 
approved by the Attorney General, the wire- 
tapping. Thirdly, before you could wiretap 
and use that evidence in court, you would 
have to go to a court and get a judge to per- 
mit it. Now, those are the safeguards. Of 
course, invasion of privacy is repugnant to 
all Americans, and properly so, but we are 
faced now with measuring one threat against 
another, and we must protect our country 
from saboteurs and traitors and those who 
would seek to destroy it. And I feel that 
for that limited type of purpose that a per- 
son should be allowed to intercept not only 
telephone communications but telegrams 
and other communications between various 
individuals in order to catch traitors only. 

Mr. BLAIR. Congressman KEATIN;, can't the 
FBI listen now to telephone conversations, 
and don't they do it? 

Congressman KEATING. I believe under the 
present rule after getting approval of the 
Attorney General they can do so. The catch 
is—and it was found in the case of Judith 
Coplon—her conviction was reversed on the 
ground that they had used in evidence some 
of the material which they had obtained. At 
present, they cannot use the evidence. They 
can wiretap and get leads, perhaps. If a 
person says over the telephone, “You meet 
me and we will blow up the Capitol,” they 
cannot use that in a trial. And on that 
ground, Judith Coplon’s conviction was re- 
versed; and it is questionable whether she 
can ever again be tried. 

Mr, BLAR. Your bill would permit the use 
of such wiretapping as evidence, then? 

Congressman KEATING. Only in those cases 
I mentioned. 

Mr. BLAR. The young man on the front 
row. 

IRVING VauGHAN. How do you feel about 
the death of Premier Stalin? 

Mr. BLAI. That is a direct question, isn’t 
it? 

Congressman KEATING. Well, Irving, I as- 
sume you mean by that, what effect do I 
think it might have internationally; and, of 
course, everybody and his brother has been 
guessing at that. I suppose a Member of 
Congress has not much more of a legitimate 
right to comment on that than anyone else. 
I know what I think it should mean. I þe- 
lieve strongly that during this interval, while 
a leader of the Kremlin has been named, he 
must consolidate his power; and I think that 
this is the time to strike for peace. I think 
that aggressive action, a new proposal for 
peace, should be formulated and presented 
as quickly as possible. It is within the 
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realm of possibility that this is the time 
when we could achieve world peace. 

Mr. BLAI. Next question, please. 

Roya Sams. What recommendations 
would you give the Administration for im- 
proving the morale and efficiency of the De- 
partment of Justice? 

Congressman Keattnc. Well, Royal, our 
committee at the termination of its hearings 
will render a report in that regard. Of 
course, the fact that in the last year prior 
to the new administration there was the 
greatest exodus from the Justice Depart- 
ment in the history of our country during 
a comparable period of time in one Govern- 
ment department is one answer to your ques- 
tion. I think that the new administration 
has already shown a desire to correct many 
of the things which had been going on be- 
fore. I have the highest confidence in the 
new Attorney General, Mr. Brownell. I feel 
that he will reverse the trend, and it is large- 
ly an administrative-executive matter rather 
than a congressional matter. One of the 
things that has been mentioned here by one 
of the young ladies is this question of proper- 
ly compensating the United States attorneys 
in the field. Another thing is whether there 
are too many lawyers in the Department of 
Justice that have what we call tenure and 
whether there should not be an opportunity 
on the part of the new Attorney General to 
install in office men who believe in his poli- 
cies and who are lawyers that he could 
bring in from the outside. 

Mr. BLAR. Thank you, Congressman. 

The young lady in the front row. 

Saran Dees, Since you are expert on in- 
vestigations, if they investigate the Korean 
situation and find out perhaps that there 
was an ammunition shortage, what could the 
Armed Services Committee do? 

Congressman KEATING. The Armed Services 
Committee, of course, could not cure the mis- 
takes of the past. This ammunition-short- 
age problem has been serious for some time. 
I have had letters from young men out there 
in the service, and other Members of Con- 
gress have, talking about this same thing, 
And I do feel that that specific part of the 
Korean episode should be the subject of a 
congressional investigation to pin the re- 
sponsibility for what has gone on in the past 
on somebody. I question just how far Con- 
gress should go in getting into the entire 
conduct of the Korean episode. 

Mr. Briar. In other words, Congressman, 
you do not go along with Senator Tart’s 
proposition to investigate the Korean war 
as such? = 

Congressman KEATING. I rather imagine 
that Senator Tarr did not intend by his re- 
mark to indicate that the entire Korean 
war should be investigated. It was a rather 
offhand remark. I-don’t believe he would 
favor that. Congress has got to be very care- 
ful not to try to run a war. That is for the 
executive department. When we start run- 
ning our wars in Congress, then that is going 
to be a dangerous day. I do not believe that 
ne ps Tart would feel any differently from 

a 

Mr. Bram. How far do you think Congress 
should go in setting policy? 

Congressman KeaTING. I think that the 
investigation of this ammunition shortage 
should be looked into by Congress and a 
definite policy laid down for the future. I 
think that Congress has got to share in 
setting the policy for the conduct of the 
war by the handling of the manpower prob- 
lem and its handling of matters like am- 
munition, and so on; but they must not go 
too far in it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thank you, Congressman KEAT- 
ING. I am sorry, but our time is up. We 
must end today’s discussion. 

Congressman KENNETH KEATING, Republi- 
can of New York, has been helping to pro- 
vide the answers that youth wants to know, 
Next week, Youth Wants to Know, in coop- 
eration with the editors of Parade magazine, 
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will present, as guest, Paul Hoffman, former 
chairman of the Ford Foundation and one of 
the original supporters of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for President, And now this is Frank 
Blair, speaking for Theodore Granik, bid- 
ding you goodby from the Nation’s Capital. 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to 
Youth Wants to Know, founded and mod- 
erated by its producer, Theodore Granik. 
Youth Wants to Know is presented by the 
National Broadcasting Co. in cooperation 
with the national public relations division 
of the American Legion. Technical direction 
by William Wells. Directed by Joseph 
Browne. This is Jack Rooney speaking. 
This program has come to you from NBC 
in Washington, D. C. 


Academic Freedom at Vassar? 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Washington Post of Sunday, 
March 8, featured an Elmer Davis attack 
against the motives. of Congressional 
Committee Chairmen MCCARTHY, JEN- 
NER, and VELDE. As one of the principal 
speakers in a series of academic freedom 
lectures being given at Vassar College, 
Elmer Davis charged that the congres- 
sional committees were merely seeking 
publicity and power. Elmer then at- 
tacked MCCARTHY, JENNER, and VELDE in- 
dividually, 

Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised at 
Elmer Davis’ attitude. As wartime Chief 
of the Office of War Information he 
recruited as fine an aggregation of 
pinkos as was ever crowded under one 
roof. Upon termination of the war, a 
number of them transferred to the State 
Department where some of them later 
came into the McCarthy limelight. 
Naturally, Elmer is opposed to his for- 
mer associates being rooted out. 

But of all places, Mr. Speaker, where 
academic freedom lectures are needed, 
Vassar is indeed in front. If only Elmer 
had turned his guns about, what a target 
lay before him, right there at Vassar 
College. 

Recently irrefutable proof has been 
published that academic freedom has 
‘been denied at Vassar College. These 
Vassar denials of academic freedom 
were accompanied by threats from pro- 
fessor to student, together with official 
admission that certain students were 
being marked not on the excellence of 
their work but rather on their ideas. 

This denial of academic freedom at 
Vassar is quite in keeping with the sworn 
testimony of Dr, Bella Dodd on Septem- 
ber 8, 1952, page 17, before the Internal 
Security Committee on Subversive Inter- 
ference in Educational Processes. To 
the question, “Could you tell us some of 
the colleges that to your own knowl- 
edge—that you know from your own 
knowledge—had units—Communist— 
operating on the campus?” Dr. Dodd’s 
answer included Vassar. 

My first piece of evidence of denial of 
academic freedom at Vassar is an article 


by Nancy Jane Fellers published in the 
Freeman, November 3, 1952: 
Gop AND WOMAN AT VASSAR 
(By Nancy Jane Fellers) 


“You do not hesitate to break into print 
with your dangerous ideas. If something is 
not done, your getting through Vassar will 
be imperiled.” So said Prof. Helen Drusilla 
Lockwood, head of the English department 
at Vassar College. Her warning was echoed 
by another teacher, who added that if I 
should ever say anything to the newspapers 
about the incident she and Miss Lockwood 
would brand me as an imaginative, overdra- 
matic child. 

Miss Lockwood tied her threat directly to 
a letter I had written for publication in the 
Vassar Chronicle (December 1, 1951) at the 
invitation of a friend on the staff. It took 
issue with the editorial view of William 
Buckley’s controversial God and Man at 
Yale, and read in part as follows: 

“William F. Buckley, Jr., is a radical. God 
and Man at Yale is his blueprint for revolu- 
tion against the vested interests of agnosti- 
cism and collectivism. * * * 

“Freedom, the dynamo of revolution, has 
thriven under the American constitutional 
system of checks and balances. The found- 
ers of our Republic knew only too well * * * 
that centralized government stifles individ- 


ual freedom. Buckley reminds us that Marx . 


cited two plans of attack. * * * ‘One was 
violent revolution, the other a slow increase 
of state power through extended social serv- 
ices, taxation, and regulation to a point 
where a smooth transition could be effected 
from an individualist to a collectivist 
society.” © oo” 

“Buckley believes in academic freedom. ‘I 
cannot sufficiently stress the responsibility 
of the faculty to insist upon student exami- 
nation of other and even unfriendly creeds.’ 
Evaluation of different ideas and creeds is 
fine provided they are properly defined. But 
much biased material is taught under the 
guise of ‘objectivity.’ The dangerous pro- 
fessor is the one who slips poison to his stu- 
dents bit by bit each day, calling his cumu- 
lative collectivism any name but its true 
one.” 

Around Vassar it had become intellectually 
respectable to condemn “God and Man at 
Yale.” I had heard appalling misrepresenta- 
tions of Buckley’s stand even from those who 
confessed that they had not read his book. 

My defense of Mr. Buckley's book is easily 
understood by knowledge of my background. 
I was born on Corregidor, where my father 
was stationed as a lieutenant in the United 
States Army. In faraway lands I became in- 
tensely proud of being an American. I am 
not ashamed to show emotion at the sight of 
the flag. At home I have always been free 
to express myself and participate in open 
debate with my parents and friends. 

The first 2 years of college I went to Earl- 
ham in Richmond, Ind. I entered Vassar in 
my junior year. 

It was on December 11, 1951, during the 
first semester of my senior year, that Miss 
Lockwood spoke of my “dangerous ideas.” 
From its explosive nature I surmised that her 
antagonism had been building up. It most 
likely began with the first assignment I sub- 
mitted for her class, Contemporary Press. 
We were asked to state our basic beliefs about 
God and the universe, the state, the family, 
money, culture, attitudes toward the strang- 
er, and education. The assignment was to 
be repeated in June, and Miss Lockwood 
implied that she felt that our beliefs would 
be altered between these two dates. Thus 
my first paragraph may have antagonized 
her: 

“I believe in God, human dignity, and the 
United States of America. Next June I shall 
believe in God, human dignity, and the 
United States of America.” 

In the course of our search for truth we 
learned from Miss Lockwood that Senator 
McCarTuy had stymied poor Mr. Jessup, who 
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had “tried to get some facts before the 
American people”; that McCaRTHY had used 
slurs to interfere with Drew Pearson’s making 
a living; :nd that McCarTHY never made his 
charges away from senatorial immunity. We 
“learned” that General MacArthur had said, 
“Let's go on into China and start a third 
world war.” I found it impossible to accept 
this “teaching,” for I knew that it was sim- 
ply not true. On January 9 I wrote home: 

“Today we ‘learned’ in class that the 
Catholic Church is trying to undermine the 
American Constitution. The Catholics must 
be fought and we must feel confident that 
after the misunderstanding the Catholics 
and Protestants will grow together as did 
England and the United States after the 
Revolution. All these views were upheld by 
Miss Lockwood in a most subtle manner.” 

Miss Lockwood showed an extraordinary 
preoccupation with the U. N. Declaration of 
Human Rights. She paid it great tribute. 
She did not seem at all concerned that the 
Declaration might supersede the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


“DANGEROUS IDEAS” 


In an assignment to analyze Fortune maga- 
zine, I had not satisfied Miss Lockwood. 
It was to discuss the second draft of this 
paper that we had our initial conference 
which ended in her impassioned threat. I 
had concluded the paper with: 

“It is curious that Fortune, a magazine 
supported by the principles of a capitalistic 
society, would perpetrate an internationalist 
theory which may destroy the tenets of that 
society. Self-annihilation is the paradox of 
our age.” 

Miss Lockwood called this statement not 
clear and unsound. 

Another paper I had submitted for Miss 
Lockwood's criticism was a favorable review 
of Out of Bondage, by the converted Com- 
munist, Elizabeth Bentley, a Vassar grad- 
uate, Miss Lockwood said that I “had not 
read between the lines.” But she admitted 
that she had not even read the book. 

As I left that conference with Miss Lock- 
wood I thanked her for her “constructive 
criticism.” I rushed to my room as fast as 
I could. The rage in Miss Lockwood's voice 
was foreign tome. I had never seen or heard 
such an outburst. Was she denying my con- 
stitutional right of free speech? To whom 
are my ideas dangerous? What are the 
dangerous ideas in my letter in defense of 
Buckley? Is it dangerous to believe in God? 
Individualism? Academic freedom? 

And what about graduation? I thought of 
the sacrifice my parents had made to send 
metoschool. Was it all going to be snatched 
away in my senior year? Lrealized that I was 
in trouble because I had been too open in 
stating my beliefs. But where else should 
one be free to say what one believes if not 
in a college which professes academic 
freedom? 

I determined to be less vociferous in class, 
I would study the State Department jour- 
nals for style. I would survive as a mental 
prisoner until June. Then I would walk 
out of the corridors of containment free, 
with my basic belief unaltered. 

I would go through official channels to 
resolve the impasse. I made an appoint- 
ment with the dean, Miss Tait, to request 
a transfer from Miss Lockwood's class. I 
told the dean that I was unhappy in the 
class. She said this was not a sufficient rea- 
son for dropping a full-year course, and sug- 
gested that I try to make an adjustment by 
talking with Miss Lockwood. 

So I returned to Miss Lockwood. I re- 
wrote my assignments in an effort to satisfy 
her. I wrote the Fortune article four times, 
the Life and Time articles three times. I 
tried earnestly to follow her instructions. 

One thing that puzzled me was that Miss 
Lockwood criticized parts of the second and 
third rewrites to which she had not ob- 
jected in the first papers. In the first draft 
of a Life paper I said: “By December 22 Luce 
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had gathered his thoughts to write The Day 
of Wrath, a patriotic essay within an Ameri- 
can flag cover.” She put in the margin: 
“Was it signed by him?” So in the next 
paper I made the suggested correction: “In 
the December 22, 1941, issue of Life, Luce 
signed his name to a patriotic essay called 
The Day of Wrath.” She wrote in the mar- 
gin: “Why do you call attention to Luce’s 
signing his name?” 

One of our assignments was to write an 
article using the style of Life, Time, or For- 
tune. Miss Lockwood asked me what I 
planned to write about. I told her that I 
planned to do an article in the style of Time 
about the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. She 
asked me where I would get the material. 
I replied that I had already sent to the 
Egyptian and British Embassies. She sug- 
gested that I write it from the “British point 
of view.” 

“But, Miss Lockwood, I planned to do an 
objective article.” 

Miss Lockwood retorted, 
ready to do the article.” 

So I changed the subject to a theater 
review on Finnegan’s Wake. I took my paper 
to. Professor Katz, who had adapted the play 
for the Vassar Experimental Theater. I felt 
familiar with the subject because I had par- 
ticipated in the production. Dr. Katz said, 
“You have caught much of the theme.” He 

appeared satisfied with the paper. But it 
did not satisfy Miss Lockwood. 

It is not my intention to suggest that the 
quality of my work warranted my being 
placed in the top of the class. But after 
reading the papers of the other students I 
was positive that I belonged in the center 
bracket. 

It was not until my last conference with 
Miss Lockwood that I found I was failing 
the course. Contrary to standard academic 
procedure, she had avoided being specific on 
this issue. In fact, I had to drag the infor- 
mation out of her. 

The 1950-51 catalog of Vassar College 
states, “For failure in a course marked ‘E,’ 
one reexamination ts allowed. Failure in 
the second examination automatically gives 
an F for the course.” So I asked Miss Lock- 
wood if I might take an examination. She 
refused. 

Meanwhile I was beginning to see the in- 
timate connection between Miss Lockwood 
and the head of my major department, who 
was also my adviser. When my adviser first 
learned about the threat she was shocked. 
She said it would be a shame for me to 
leave because I had “so much to offer.” At 
our next meeting she did an about-face. 
Explaining that she might be wrong, she 
said that I presented the picture of a young 
girl sitting in a darkened room and looking 
into a mirror, There I saw only what I 
wanted to see. I had never gone through 
any political turmoil to find out where I 
stood. I was politically naive. And. if any- 
one should enter the room and want to 
turn on the light, I would say, “No, no. 
Go away ‘and leave me with my reactionary 
ideas.” Miss Lockwood had said that some- 
thing must be done about my dangerous 
ideas. 

On January 12, 1952, I had a second con- 
ference with Dean Tait. I wrote home: 

“As you suggested I took some of my 
papers to the dean. She agreed with Miss 
Lockwood that I was a problem, academically. 
The work is not ‘senior level.’ I give my 
points in ‘capsule’ form. I am ‘dogmatic.’ 
She is worried about the ‘quality of all my 
senior work.’ My language is ‘archaic.’ (I 
had used the word ‘lest,’ one that is natural 
to me but she felt it was false.) 

“As much as I hated to, I did tell her 
about Miss Lockwood’s threat. She cast it 
off with, ‘I’m sure Miss Lockwood didn’t 
mean her comments as a threat.’ But I 
was there. Miss Tait wasn’t. I saw the look 
in Miss Lockwood's eyes.” 


“You are not 


So I had made a prophecy when I wrote 
home the cay of she threat: 

“Frankly, I suspect a plot * * * I think 
their main tactical line is to show me up 
as unintellectual, not up to Vassar stand- 
ards. If they flunk me out I can’t fuss as 
much as if I'm dismissed for no obvious 
reason.” 

By the time I had undergone the run- 
around and many conferences in which my 
stupidity was lamented, I wrote home: 

“After talking to Miss Lockwood and Miss 
Tait, I began to feel like an underdeveloped 
moron who has no business wasting time in 
college. But it is curious that they accepted 
me in the first place if I am so dumb. If the 
quality of my work was so poor why did I 
pass the last year?” 

Miss Tait was interested, in fact curious to 
the point of prodding about what I would do 
if I left Vassar. This question had been 
churning in my mind. I thought about re- 
turning to Earlham. 

It became imperative that some conclu- 
sion be reached because the second semester 
of Earlham began on January 29. I went to 
the recorder and asked for my marks as soon 
as they came in. (It was the Vassar policy 
that the professors of courses in which there 
were no midsemester exams would submit 
their marks as soon as possible in order to 
alleviate some of the last-minute rush in 
the recorder’s office.) Realizing that time 
was closing in, my father called the record- 
er's office and asked for the marks as soon as 
possible. 

Miss Tait sent for me. She was quite up- 
set. She said that my father had been calling 
the school and causing great consternation. 
She added that they would take care of me 
and that there was no need to bring my 
parents into the situation. 

My parents, still hoping they would not 
have to intervene, felt tiat I needed neutral 
counsel. On January 29 my father called 
the president, Miss Sarah Bibson Blanding, 
and urgently requested the name of the pres- 
ident of the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. It was 
refused. Miss Blanding and Miss Tait said 
I had no need of advice; they were looking 
after my interest. Miss Tait suggested that 
my parents come to Vassar to confer. My 
father was told that no decision about my 
status could be reached until a 40-page play- 
writing paper was evaluated for inclusion in 
my semester mark. In addition they would 
have to know the results of my geology exam. 

I asked that I be allowed to take this exam 
on Saturday morning, February 2, so that my 
complete report could be in the hands of the 
administration for the conference with my 
parents on Monday morning, February 4. 
Miss Tait granted permission, but when I 
arrived at the appointed time on Saturday 
morning she had sent word that I could take 
the exam but that it was against her wishes. 
I did not go against her wishes. The follow- 
ing Tuesday, after I had learned that I could 
not graduate in June, I took the exam, My 
final mark in geology was B. 

CONFERENCE WITH NANCY'S PARENTS 

On the morning of February 4, 1952, there 
was a long conference between the Vassar 
administration and the Fellers family. It 
began with President Blanding, Dean Tait, 
and my parents. Then Miss Lockwood and 
the head of my department were called. At 
the express wish of Miss Blanding I remained 
outside, although my parents asked several 
times that I be brought in, I was eager to be 
present because I had a hunch that I would 
be misquoted. I was. 

Miss Blanding told my parents that I had 
admitted—in her home—that I “was not a 
good actress.” This was to bolster the as- 
sertion that my drama marks were justified. 
What I had actually told Miss Blanding was 
that I was not a good enough actress to pre- 
tend that I believed in the ideologies Miss 
Lockwood advanced in class. 
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When at last I was admitted to the confer- 
ence my marks were read to me. I was pre- 
pared for the F in contemporary press. But 
the two D pluses for drama were a shock. 
I knew that I should make at least a C in 
drama. I had made a C plus the year before, 
and my work had since profited from a sum- 
mer session in the drama department of 
Denver University. Professor Katz, of Vassar, 
had praised my performance in a Yeats play. 
Significantly, the drama marks were just be- 
low transfer strength. I felt that they had 
been designed to entice me to stay to be 
broken or processed by June. 

We learned from the head of my depart- 
ment that my 40-page paper had not been 
included in the playwriting mark. My father 
interjected that over the telephone both Miss 
Blanding and Miss Tait had stressed its im- 
portance in determining the semester mark. 
Miss Blanding replied that that also was her 
understanding. Yet, as president, she would 
not direct that the paper be included, 

My parents asked to be shown the work in 
which I had failed. My father had been an 
English professor and was interested in the“ 
papers from a professional as well as personal 
standpoint. The administration produced no 
paper with a failing mark. They told my 
parents that it was not the practice to mark 
at Vassar; that my work was immature, 
and just not up to senior level. 

My parents asked that a board of 3 neutral 
educators, only 1 of whom they would select, 
be brought in to evaluate my work. Miss 
Blanding replied that they had no objection 
but that the Vassar evaluation would stand, 
no matter what the conclusion of the out- 
side board. 

The administration felt that it was being 
very lenient. It would wipe Miss Lockwood's 
F off the record entirely. In my opinion this 
was not lenience; it was plain dishonesty. If 
the F was fair, it belonged in my record. By 
wiping off the course as if I had never taken 
it, the administration admitted- that my- 
failure was the result of Miss Lockwood's 
unobjective marking. 

The conference terminated when Miss 
Blanding presented the final arbitrary draft 
of their solution. I could remain at Vassar. 
After the completion of a summer course I 
would receive a degree. But they would not 
permit me to be graduated with my class, 
even though I could have qualified by taking 
only 2 extra hours in the next semester to 
make up the deficit caused by Miss Lock- 3 
wood's F. 

It was then that I made my decision to re- 
tùrn to Earlham, Although I had no as- 
surance that I would be graduated by June, 
I preferred to finish where my work would 
be evaluated on its merit. 

My experience at Vassar was not a case of 
personalities, of likes or dislikes. It was the 
clash of two forces diametrically opposed to 
one another, even as they are in the world. 
I do not hate Miss Lockwood. I wish that 
all the fighters on my side could possess her 
passion without her tyranny. Within their 
academic immunity she and her kind are a 
law unto themselves. They insist upon aca- 
demic freedom as their exclusive right. 
They deny freedom to students who do not 
swallow their brand of objectivity, which is 
the subjectivity of the New Sociai Order in 
disguise. 


Vassar came back swinging. From the 
Vassar Chronicle of November 1, 1952, 
came a strange allegedly student edi- 
torial which had received the blessing of 
Vassar’s president, Sarah Gibson Bland- 
ing. 


In my opinion this editorial is a strong- 
er indictment of Vassar than the article 
written by Nancy. 

Miss Lockwood also had a go at her 
former student. I submit the Vassar 
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Chronicle editorial, Miss Lockwood’s ef- 
fort, and Nancy’s reply to each as pub- 
lished in the December 1 Freeman: 


VASSAR ANSWERS NANCY FELLERS 
FAILURE AT VASSAR 
(From the Vassar Chronicle of November 1, 
1952) 


Nancy Jane Fellers, who was a student at 
Vassar during her junior year and half of 
her senior year, has written an article for 
the November 3 issue of the Freeman, de- 
scribing the circumstances of her withdraw- 
al from Vassar. Nancy transferred to Vas- 
sar from Earlham College in Indiana, where 
she returned after her period at Vassar and 
from which she was graduated in 1952. In 
the Freeman, a magazine which describes it- 
self as “an individualistic, traditional fort- 
nightly review that [swims] resolutely 
against the currents of fashionable liberal- 
ism,” Nancy says: 

“My experience at Vassar was not a case 
of personalities, of likes or dislikes. It was 
the clash of two forces diametrically opposed 
to one another, even as they are in the 
world.” 

This is a very grave charge. No one denies 
that there are two forces struggling in the 
world today, and if, as Nancy feels, her de- 
parture from Vassar was a victory for the 
forces that would destroy democracy as we 
know it, then Vassar has failed in its task 
of offering us a liberal education. A liberal 
education is one which frees the mind to 
examine values and ideals and to choose 
among them. No valid ideal can be harmed 
by dispassionate examination, and a mind 
which refuses to consider its traditional 
ideals is not free. 

Whose fault? 

-We feel that Nancy Fellers’ case is a failure 
fin education. Whose fault the failure is 
can be determined only from the evidence. 
There is an alarming tendency in the United 
States today to blame errors on an outside 
force. Perhaps the most obvious champion 
of this theory is Senator McCartuy. He 
would absolve the people of the United 
States, who have prided ourselves on accept- 
ing the responsibility for our own actions, 
from any share in the mistakes this country 
made in China or in Germany. Instead, he 
blames a vast conspiracy of outsiders, al- 
though he has so far failed to give us any 
evidence of this conspiracy. 

On December 11, 1951, Nancy says, she 
was first told she might not get through 
Vassar. She wrote to her parents: “Frankly, 
I suspect a plot.” Nancy’s chief difficulty 
was with contemporary press, a course in 
which students are expected to try to evalu- 
ate. objectively the currents of thought in 
American journalism today. The first as- 
signment was a paper stating the student's 
basic values. Nancy wrote: 

“I believe in God, human dignity, and the 
United States of America. Next June I shall 
believe in God, human dignity, and the 
United States of America,” 

This statement, in spite of its very admi- 
rable sentiments, is revealing to two ways. 
First, it declares blandly that the author has 
closed her mind to any possibility of change, 
No one, of course, will deny that these be- 
liefs are very commendable, but in every 
human ideal there is room for growth. In 
the second place, Nancy has used three very 
general terms which she has not defined. 
What does human dignity mean? From her 
other examples of her class work, we do not 
think that Nancy formulated clear defi- 
nitions for the generalizations she used. 

Subversive doctrines 

One of her examples of the false ideology 
she was taught is: 

“Miss Lockwood showed an extraordinary 
preoccupation with the U. N. Declaration of 
Human Rights. She paid it great tribute. 


She did not seem at all concerned that the 
declaration might supersede the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

_Is there any reason why the declaration 
might supersede the Constitution? Is there 
any point in the declaration which conflicts 
with the Constitution? If there is, we do 
not know of it, and Nancy has failed to point 
it out. 

She also wrote: 

“It is curious that Fortune, a magazine 
supported by the principles of a capitalistic 
society, would perpetuate an international- 
ist theory which may destroy the tenets of 
that society. Self-annihilation is the para- 
dox of our age.” 

Why will internationalism destroy capital- 
ism? ‘There is a total lack of logic in that 
statement. 

The misstatements in her account of the 
actual events of her withdrawal from Vassar 
are further evidence that she was incapable 
of objectivity. Nancy says that Miss Lock- 
wood refused to give her an examination in 
contemporary press. There is never an ex- 
amination in contemporary press, and stu- 
dents now in the course can certify that the 
material is such that an examination would 
be of no value. Nancy says that she was re- 
fused permission to take a special examina- 
tion in geology. Page 6 of the Student Hand- 
book of Vassar College says in italics: “No 
special examinations may be given at the re- 
quest of individual students.” There are 
several other instances in which Nancy has 
implied that the standard academic proce- 
dure of the college was part of a plot against 
her. The new handbook has clarified that 
procedure, on pages 5 through 9; copies are 
available for all students. In cases where 
this statement is obscure, or where students 
feel that the procedure should be changed, 
the Chronicle will see that letters from its 
readers are brought to the attention of the 
proper administrative office. 

The only exceptions to standard academic 
procedure were those made in Nancy’s favor. 
She says that she was not told she was fail- 
ing contemporary press. There is no official 
method of telling a student she is failing a 
course. The official communication is issued 
on her report card. However, by Nancy’s 
own account, she had a number of interviews 
with her instructor in which her work was 
rather severely criticized. She also, presum- 
ably at the instructor’s invitation, rewrote 
2 papers 3 times and 1 paper 4 times. Most 
students in a similar position would realize 
they were doing badly in the course. 

The administration does not seem to have 
been unconcerned about her. Nancy appar- 
ently saw a good deal of Dean Tait and of 
President Blanding. She told them, when 
she learned she was failing Contemporary 
Press, that she wanted to return to Earlham. 
Nancy had every opportunity to stay at Vas- 
sar, but if she had done so she would not 
have graduated in June with her class. This 
was because her credit ratio, which just bare- 
ly met the graduation requirement of 2.0, 
would be lowered by her failure in contem- 
porary press, and also because she would not 
have enough points for graduation. Cases 
like this have occurred before, and, as in 
Nancy's case, the college has permitted the 
student to receive her degree from Vassar 
after a summer course. Nancy, however, pre- 
ferred to retransfer to Earlham, from which 
she could graduate in June. Since no col- 
lege will accept a student with a failure on 
her record, Vassar offered to remove Nancy’s 
F. She writes: 

“In my opinion this was not lenience; it 
was plain dishonesty. If the F was fair, it 
belonged in my record. By wiping off the 
course as if I had never taken it, the ad- 
ministration admitted that my failure was 
the result of Miss Lockwood's unobjective 
marking.” 

Nevertheless, Nancy apparently accepted 
i erasure of the F and went back to Earl- 

am. ` 
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From the evidence in her article, and from 
her record at Vassar, Nancy’s failure would 
seem to have been the result of academic in- 
competence. The brief résumé of the first 3 
years of Nancy’s college career given at the 
beginning of the article does not make it 
clear that her lowest marks were received 
during her year at Vassar. Our standards are 
high, and many transfer students find that 
the marks they receive here, at least at first, 
are lower than the marks they have formerly 
received. In Nancy’s case, her difficulties 
were further complicated by a conviction of 
persecution. The Freeman, in publishing 
her story without checking the facts, has 
done a disservice to the cause of education 
in a democracy, and has confirmed the repu- 
tation for irresponsible reactionism the mag- 
azine earned by its defense of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy and its attack on the United Na- 
tions. 

There ‘s a larger question: Is there a pos- 
sibility that a competent student would be 
failed because of political disagreement with 
the faculty? Nancy Fellers’ case is scarcely 
evidence for this, and the Chronicle has not 
seen any basis for the Freeman’s claim of a 
reign of terror against conservatives in col- 
lege. The Chronicle printed Nancy’s two let- 
ters disagreeing with our editorial stand on 
General MacArthur and on William Buckley, 
and we will continue to print any expressions 
of political beliefs we receive from our read- 
ers. There has never been any attempt at 
censorship of our editorial policy by the 
college, and this paper would resist vigorously 
if there ever were such an attempt. 

If any student can present evidence that 
her political convictions have caused her 
marks’ to be lowered, or that she has been 
denied an opportunity to express her view- 
point when such an opportunity was granted 
to someone else, the Chronicle guarantees its 
full editorial support for a thorough inves- 
tigation of the case. 


PROFESSOR LOCKWOOD'S DENIAL 


I deny the charges against Vassar College 
and against me made by Nancy Jane Fellers 
in the article, God and Woman at Vassar, in 
your issue of November 3, 1952. 

Most of the students who were in the same 
class with her believed in God. Most of them 
were Republicans. All were good Americans 
and believed in human dignity. They con- 
tinued to believe in God; they continued to 
be Republicans and to be good Americans 
and to believe in human dignity at the end 
of the year. They the course, some 
of them with distinction, and they expressed 
themselves freely, 

It is obvious that neither Nancy Fellers’ be- 
liefs nor her loyalty to them were the cause 
of her failure. Any honest and intelligent 
person can see the causes of her failure easily 
enough in the article itself. Among them 
are inaccurate accounts of the facts, garbled 
quotations, argument by innuendo rather 
than by logic and evidence, argument by 
fragments taken out of context, by leaping 
to such conclusions as that there was a plot 
against her when she was expected to prove 
or explain her point. These are difficulties 
that in long patient conferences of many 
hours I tried to help her to deal with. But 
she couldn't. 

This country has come to a strange place 
in its history when a magazine like the 
Freeman takes a student’s own account of 
her failure in college without making the 
slightest effort to validate the facts. No one 
in the college connected with this failure 
has been approached by the Freeman. Such 
omission is not generally accepted by jour- 
nalists as good professional practice, nor is 
it the sort of procedure that has made the 
press of the United States the best in the 
world and so regarded. 

HELEN DRUSILLA LOCKWOOD, 
Professor of English, Vassar College. 
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NANCY JANE FELLERS REPLIES TO PROFESSOR 
LOCKWOOD 


In view of Miss Lockwood’s unwarranted 
threat to me, I am not surprised at her de- 
nial. It is curious that she did not deny 
her threat in the presence of my parents. 
Her only comment then was that she might 
have spoken too harshly. Her face was 
distorted with emotion when she made the 
threat: “You do not hesitate to break into 
print with your dangerous ideas. If some- 
thing is not done, your getting through Vas- 
sar will be imperiled.” 

The threat was implemented by subse- 
qnent events. Miss Lockwood was unable to 
point out just what was “dangerous” about 
my ideas in the letter defending William 
Buckley which prompted her threat. Her 
letter of defense is so vague that it offers 
no basis for specific reply. 

The other students in Miss Lockwood's 
contemporary press are not here the issue, 
I have not presumed to speak for them. Al- 
though I encountered faulty pedagogy and 
weak administration, I hold great respect for 
the real Vassar. I have told the truth. I 
shall not retreat. 


To the Vassar Chronicle 


“Failure at Vassar” suffers from misin- 
formation and omission. I repeat that my 
experience at Vassar was the clash of two 
forces diametrically opposed to one another. 
Different ideologies can exist in the same 
area unless the object of one ideology is to 
destroy the other. 

I challenge the honesty of glorifying one 
view and scoffing at another in the name of 
objectivity. 

In one of my papers I classified socialism 
as the respectable brother of communism, 
Miss Lockwood wrote in the margin: “This 
is the worst kind of labeling and false asso- 
ciation. Socialism is not a brother of com- 
munism. Its premises are quite different.” 
Perhaps she can produce doctrinaire support 
for her statement, and so can I for mine. I 
had made my statement from a “point of 
view.” She marked from a “point of view.” 
These points of view were not the same. She 
had the power. I was liquidated. 

I was not just told that I might not get 
through Vassar. I was threatened. Failure 
at Vassar has completely omitted this threat, 
which is the crux of the case. 

I opened my Basic Beliefs with, “I believe 
in God, human dignity, and the United 
States of America. Next June I shall believe 
in God, human dignity, and the United 
States of America.” ‘The Vassar editorial 
asserts that this statement “declares blandly 
that the author has closed her mind to any 
possibility of change.” If change means the 
denial of God, human dignity, and the 
United States of America, their charge is 
correct. I openly admit it. 

To me it is appalling to label fundamental 
belief in God, human dignity, and country 
as merely admirable sentiments and very 
commendable. 

The opening sentences of my Basic Beliefs 
do not preclude growth. In the nine pages 
which followed I defined specifically what 
I meant. 

“God to me is the source of all. * * * 
Without Him life has no meaning. I am a 
Quaker, and therefore I believe that God re- 
veals himself to man in a personal man- 
ner. * * * Human dignity means to me 
that man has within him an inner light. 

“I think of the state as my theoretical 
servant. Also I think that I have a direct 
obligation to the state. * * * I am a 
nationalist. * * + 

“It is my fervent desire to activate my 
beliefs by honest analysis of them.” 

‘The study ends with: 

“The search for truth will be stimulating. 
I am not afraid of the truth that we may 
find.” 

Are these words from a closed mind? 

I was shocked that Miss Lockwood ex- 
pressed no concern that the Declaration of 


Human Rights might supersede our Consti- 
tution. Were the Declaration of Human 
Rights incorporated as a covenant and rati- 
fied as a treaty (as is now the State Depart- 
ment plan), under our Constitution it would 
become the supreme law of the land, “The 
declaration, among other things is a com- 
plete blueprint for socializing the world, in- 
cluding the United States.” 1 

The entire declaration is in basic conflict 
with our Bili of Rights. The declaration 
presumes that the rights of the people 
emanate from the declaration itself. For 
example: Article 24 provides that everyone 
has the “right to rest and leisure” and 
“periodic holidays with pay.” 

Our Bill of Rights holds that free people 
possess inherent rights. And it forbids in- 
fringement by the Government of these in- 
alienable rights—for example, freedom of 
speech and worship. Internationalism 
would tend to merge our system with that of 
other peoples and thus change it. Our 
friends in Europe, especially the British, have 
drifted into socialistic governments. Social- 
ism and capitalism cannot be merged. 
“These two systems cannot live together in 
the same society.” 3 

Therefore there is logic in my statement 
“an internationalist theory * * * may de- 
stroy the tenets of that society” [capitalism]. 

When I asked Miss Lockwood for an exam 
in contemporary press I knew that the course 
did not embody an exam. But neither did 
contemporary press ordinarily embody a 
threat. Positive I could carry the work, 
what other recourse did I have? Dean Tait 
initially granted me permission to take a 
special exam in geology. It was she, not I, 
who violated the rule. 

Was it in my favor to omit the 40-page 
paper which was supposed to be included in 
my semester mark? Was telling my parents 
that Earlham could “do what it likes” with 
this paper standard academic procedure? 

After Miss Lockword’s threat I was quite 
aware that I was “doing badly” in con- 
temporary press. Nevertheless, I was trust- 
ing enough to hope that devotion and effort 
would bring favorable results. The great 
difficulty was that I knew why I was doing 
badly, i. e., my “dangerous ideas.” 

I saw Miss Blanding on only one occasion 
before our final conference. Miss Tait was 
doing no more than fulfilling her function 
a3 dean, 

It was not until our final conference, long 
after Miss Lockwood had told me I was fail- 
ing, that I made the decision to return to 
Earlham. I had no assurance that I would 
be accepted or that I would graduate from 
Earlham in June. 

My credit ratio was 2.0, not because of 
consistently low marks but because as a 
transfer student the A’s and B's of my first 
2 years automatically became C’s. Further- 
more, my credit ratio could not have been 
lowered by an F that had been removed from 
my record, 

Colleges will accept students with F on 
their records. I have investigated this 
matter. I had no control over what was 
sent on my transcript to Earlham. The re- 
moval of F from my record was a part of 
Vassar's formula for my continuance there, 
not a gesture to effect my transfer, 

Before entering Miss Lockwood’s class I 
had taken 29 hours of English courses. My 
marks were 11 hours of A, 12 hours of B, 
and 6 hours of C plus. After Miss Lockwood 
failed me I took 13 hours of English and 
made 10 hours of A and 3 hours of B plus, 
My bachelor of arts degree from Earlham 


1See State Department Half-Truths and 
False Assurances Regarding the U. N. Char- 
ter, Genocide Convention, and Proposed 
Covenant of Human Rights, by Frank E. 
Holman, past president of the American Bar 
Association, 

32 The Road Ahead, by John T. Flynn, p. 151. 
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College, where standards are also high, is not 
an award for academic incompetence. 

I am convinced that I did not then, and 
do not now, have a persecution complex. 

It is with a full heart that I have recorded 
my experience at Vassar. Many may not 
understand that my belief in Vassar and in 
academic freedom made silence impossible. 
I feel confident that the Vassar Chronicle 
will continue in its free tradition by print- 
ing this reply to its editorial. 


Then Miss Blanding held an assembly 
of the student body and faculty on the 
so-called Fellers case. 

The text of Miss Blanding’s assembly 
address is too long and boresome to in- 
sert in its entirety. But Miss Blanding 
did verify that Nancy’s qualifications for 
graduation were adversely affected by 
her extra curricular favorable review of 
William Buckley’s God and Man at Yale. 

Miss Blanding’s admission came about 
in this manner. From the closing part 
of her assembly address I quote: 

At Vassar we would not bar McCarrny 
from speaking on the campus; nor would. 
we burn or delete from the library shelves 
a book called God and Man at Yale. But we 
would certainly look twice at the intellectual 
qualifications of a candidate for a bachelor 
of arts degree from Vassar who parroted, 
without weighing and supporting with evi- 
dence, the speeches or writing of Joseph Mc- 
Carthy or Josef Stalin or William Buckley or 
Karl Marx. 


Since Nancy had not submitted work 
on McCarthy or Stalin or Marx, but had 
written favorably of Buckley’s book for 
the student publication, the Vassar au- 
thorities had—to use Miss Blanding’s 
language—“looked twice” at Nancy's 
intellectual qualifications for a bachelor 
of arts degree and denied her the oppor- 
tunity to graduate precisely as Miss- 
Lockwood had threatened. 

Just as it appeared that the so-called 
Fellers case might fade away there came 
a new disclosure that Vassar had denied. 
academic freedom to another student. 
In an article for the January 12, 1953, 
Freeman, Pat Bozell not only verified 
Nancy’s statement but probed deeper; 
Miss Blanding did not escape left-wing 
affiliation. I submit Mrs. Bozell’s con- 
cise and clear article; 


LIBERAL EpUcATION AT VASSAR 
(By Patricia B. Bozell) 


Back in 1948 a Vassar student put the 
question to her English professor: “Are you 
judging me on my work or on my ideas?” 

“On your ideas,” was the answer. The 
professor duly returned to the student the 
report containing her ideas—by throwing it 
in her face. 

The student was Micheline Peon, already 
a graduate of the Sorbonne. Her “ideas,” 
disapproval of Henry Wallace’s candidacy for 
the Presidency and emphatic support of 
those who called attention to the Communist 
sponsorship of the Progressive Party. And 
the professor? The professor was Helen Dru- 
silla Lockwood, whose treatment of Nancy 
Jane Fellers [the Freeman, November 3 and 
December 1] was dramatically symptomatic 
of Vassar’s attempt to implant in her stu- 
dents the “liberal” orthodoxy. 

The Vassar Chronicle, apparently, would 
have liked to end the controversy touched 
off in the Freeman by concluding: (a) Miss 
Fellers is of subnormal intelligence, and a 
paranoiac to boot; and (b) Vassar is blame- 
less—under the banner of a liberal educa- 
tion, she “frees the mind to examine values 
and ideals and to choose among them.” But 
this won’t settle the matter for Vassar stu= 
dents and alumnae who have pondered the 
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impact of a Vassar education, and have ob- 
served (sometimes with enthusiastic ap- 
proval) a studied policy of purging students 
of traditional values, and sending them on 
their way imbued with views better attuned 
to the new orthodoxy. 

Mary McCarthy, author of The Groves of 
Academe, and a Vassar graduate, actually 
won the case for Nancy Fellers a year and 
a half before the Freeman printed God and 
Woman at Vassar. In a piece on Vassar for 
Holiday (May 1951), Miss McCarthy gloated: 

“The effect of this [Vassar's} training is to 
make the Vassar student, by the time she has 
reached her junior year, look back upon her 
freshman self with pity and amazement. 
When you talk to her about life in college, 
you will find that she sees it as a series of 
before-and-after snapshots: ‘When I came 
to Vassar, I thought like mother and daddy. 
* * © I was conservative in my politics.’ 
+ è + With few exceptions the trend is from 
the conservative to the liberal, from the 
orthodox to the heterodox.” 

Whether it be a Nancy Fellers grimly re- 
lating her personal experiences or a Mary 
McCarthy chortling contentedly at the dis- 
comfiture of pretty blue-eyed Republican 
girls in the throes of a Vassar education, the 
verdict seems to be the same. Vassar does 
urge on her students the liberal orthodoxy. 


MOTHER VASSAR’S CHILDREN 


My own experiences at Vassar (I was grad- 
uated in 1948) help to explain the way in 
which an institution dedicated to the free 
mind, by encouraging a cavalier disparage- 
ment of traditional values ends up promoting 
the collectivist, materialist ideology so 
fashionable in intellectual circles today. 

First, perhaps, I should confess a preju- 
dice of my own. The Chronicle, in its reply 
to Miss Fellers, remarked that her belief in 
God, human dignity, and the United States 
of America was of course * * * very com- 
mendable, but in every human ideal there 
is room for growth. If a basic assumption 
underlies my piece, it is that I doubt that 
there is in fact room for growth in the sense 
of room for improvement of these values. 
There is certainly room for deeper under- 
standing; but the question is whether the 
editors of the Chronicle and many of Vassar’s 
faculty don’t identify room for growth with 
room for advancement or room for change. 

At any rate, let us see how Mother Vassar 
helps her children grow. 

Miss Peon’s encounter with Miss Lockwood 
indicates that Miss Fellers’ experience is not 
isolated. In the spring of 1948, for a class 
assignment, Miss Peon elected to write up a 
local debate on whether or not Henry Wal- 
lace should be elected President of the United 
States. At this debate 2 Yale students who 
opposed Wallace, confronted 2 editors of 
Vassar’s other undergraduate newspaper, the 
Miscellany News. which had urged his can- 
didacy. One of the Vassar debaters, it is in- 
teresting to note, was a daughter of Mr. 
Charles Taft, Miss Cynthia Taft, who I as- 
sume entered Vassar a libertarian. In the 
course of the debate, she broke into tears at 
the chastisement her favorite candidate was 
receiving. 

At a subsequent class meeting Miss Peon 
arrived early to discuss her paper with Miss 
Lockwood. The paper, a straight news report 
on the debate, had remarked on the inade- 
quacy of the pro-Wallace presentation, and 
had also made note of Miss Taft’s breakdown. 
Miss Lockwood accused Miss Peon of resorting 
to yellow journalism. She added excitedly 
that Miss Peon had “been had,” and sug- 

she might do better to return to 
France. It was at this point that Miss Peon 
asked flatly, “Miss Lockwood, are you judg- 
ing me on my work or on my ideas?” The 
students who had filed into the room looked 
on as Miss Lockwood threw the paper in 
Miss Peon’s face. 

Another student, Miss Elsie Norman, has 
told me that Miss Lockwood devoted a great 
deal of time in class to a discussion of this 


debate, directing most of her remarks to per- 
sonal attacks on the Yale debaters. Miss 
Norman was all the more appalled to learn 
on independent investigation that Miss Lock- 
wood had not even attended the debate. 
Summarizing her experiences with Miss Lock- 
wood, Miss Norman has written, “She gives 
both sides of the question in order to seduce 
confidence in her objectivity, but weights 
the liberal viewpoint so effectively that the 
average student concludes that that is the 
only intelligent point of view.” Other stu- 
dents, whose names I’ve been asked not to 
divulge, have substantiated the general at- 
mosphere of intemperate dogmatism on the 
part of Miss Lockwood and jittery submis- 
siveness from her students. 

Vassar’s value orientation is not always so 
blatant, but in one way or another it man- 
ages to pervade campus life. 


MATURE VOTES FOR WALLACE 


The debate between the editors of the Mis- 
cellany News and the two Yale students 
grew out of the paper's hearty endorsement 
of Wallace’s candidacy and the program of 
the Progressive Citizens of America. The 
“Misc” editorial of February 18, 1948, which 
brought on the Yale challenge, said, in part: 

“The policy of the present administra- 
tion—in large measure supported by both 
parties—of supporting the utmost reaction 
in an effort to combat communism—in 
Greece, China, and Korea, for example—has 
been one of the major factors in creating 
international frictions which may well lead 
to war if left to continue unabated.” 

No mention appeared of the auspices un- 
der which the third party was formed, or of 
the widely dawning fact that it was nothing 
more nor less than an instrument of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Miss Sarah Gibson Blanding, president of 
Vassar, did the unusual thing by submitting 
to the editors of the “Misc” a warm letter of 
commendation which read in part: 

“I want to commend the members of the 
editorial board for the issue of the Miscel- 
lany News in which you presented the two 
editorials concerning Mr. Wallace's candidacy 
for President. 

{The other editorial was a mild dissenting 
opinion on Wallace based largely on his per- 
sonal instability and a reluctance to abandon 
an already established party, with never a 
word mentioning his party’s Communist 
sponsorship.] “It is extremely gratifying to 
me when a group of young people demon- 
strate the mature judgment that was evi- 
dent in this issue.” 

The same issue of the Misc reported the 
findings of a student-faculty poll on presi- 
dential preferences. Eight hundred and 
sixty-two students (from a student body of 
1,336), and 55 faculty members (from a staff 
of 175) replied. On the basis of the poll, 
the student body was 58 percent Republican, 
and about 9 percent pro-Wallace—that is to 
say, several times as liberal as the national 
yote a few months later, which gave Wallace 
less than 2.5 percent. The faculty, however, 
whose duty is to encourage the mature 
judgment and hard thinking Miss Blanding 
endorses, voted 27 percent for Wallace. Even 
more noteworthy, 49 percent of the faculty 
recorded approval of Wallace’s foreign pro- 
gram, even thought some preferred other 
candidates. 

The fervent backing of Henry Wallace by 
the editors of the student newspaper was 
consistent with their editorial Judgment on a 
number of matters. On March 17, 1948, an 
editorial, Czech Crisis, had this to say on 
the Communist coup: 

“This was no sudden grab for power by & 
group of fanatics out for their own gain 
personally. The new leaders are trying to 
meet a challenge in basic economic reorgani- 
zation which we cannot judge by our own 
experience. * * * 

“What is the impact of these events upon 
the delicate balance of international power? 
To Russia, which is lagging far behind the 
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United States in immediate economic 
strength, a friendly Czechoslovakia must 
seem an added security from attack. * * * 
When will we realize that a great deal of 
socialism is essential to the restoration of a 
devastated Europe suffering from lack of 
capital?” 

A year later, February 16, 1949, comment- 
ing on the New China, a new set of editors 
wrote: 

“The peace terms as set down by Mao Tse- 
tung reveal the vitality of a new political 
and economic force and must not be mis- 
understood through fear of Soviet expansion. 
The eight conditions for peace talks show 
that the Communists are more concerned 
with a thorough domestic house-cleaning 
and with an end to coddling of American 
interests than with a quick peace.” 

Meanwhile the Vassar Chronicle, which 
was founded only a few years ago and encour- 
aged by alumnae baffied and shocked by the 
strident radicalism of the “Misc,” rhapso- 
dized on the beauty of Spring. The Chron- 
icle editors refused to announce the Yale- 
“Misc” debate, or even to accept a paid ad 
for that purpose. After the debate, fear of 
being called “biased” by a segment of the 
campus prevented their mentioning the 
anti-Wallace arguments. Not even a straight 
news story reporting the campus furor was 
considered to be the liberal thing to do. 
(These attitudes were confided to me by 
members of the Chronicle board, of which 
I had been a member.) 

This faintheartedness on the part of the 
opposition newspaper did not just happen. 
One of the favorite shibboleths in modern 
educational patter is that all sides of a ques- 
tion must be considered. Although conserv- 
atism is acknowledged as a point of view— 
even in the best of circles—to present it in 
a newspaper, for example, is to state only 
one side of the question. It’s a different 
story when the radical hits, and hits hard, 
the conservative or libertarian position. 
Paradoxically, that is called “reaching a con- 
clusion from an objective appraisal of the 
issues." And this topsy-turvey notion is fos- 
tered and fed in the classrooms. By the time 
the student attains the eminence of a Chron- 
icle editorship she is sufficiently schooled to 
feel no qualms in reporting a lecture by 
Anna Louise Strong. But calling attention 
to a debate discussing Wallace’s Communist 
sponsorship indicates bias. Are we to con- 
clude that conservative values offend the 
campus and that McLiberalism does not? Or 
just what? 

The ideological atmosphere at Vassar may 
perhaps be more easily understood in the 
light of an episode in 1949, when I was a 
l-year graduate. Late in January I read 
to my dismay that Miss Blanding was listed 
as sponsor of the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace, to be held on May 
25 at the Waldorf Hotel. From its inception 
the conference had been denounced in every 
quarter for what it was—‘“a sounding board 
for Communist propaganda,” as the State 
Department put it. On February 2 I wrote 
a letter to the Chronicle emphasizing the 
nature of the conference and remarking that 
Miss Blanding's sponsorship compelled one of 
two conclusions: either she was anxious to 
further Communist propaganda, or she was 
too naive, too misinformed, or perhaps too 
unintelligent to fulfill her responsibilities 
as the president of a college. 

The letter was finally printed—7 weeks 
later. In the interim I had to make two 
trips to Vassar. The first was to “talk over” 
the situation with the editors of the Chron- 
icle, who, after unsuccessfully urging me to 
withdraw the letter, informed me that it 
would appear only after I had talked with 
Miss Blanding. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT 
The second interview was with Miss Bland- 
. I gave her a 28-page memorandum I 
had drafted on the background and history 
of the principals of the conference, and also 
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the steps leading up to its organization— 


demonstrating that the show was to be a- 


Communist extravaganza, I shall dwell on 
the interview in rather more detail than 
would seem warranted, as I know of no bet- 
ter way to capture the anomalous situation 
of a college president having to be instructed 
in one of the primary issues of the day by 
a graduate of just 1 year before. Here are 
extracts from a memorandum I scribbled 
hastily the day after the interview on 
March 14: 

“Miss Blanding’s rationalizations for spon- 
soring this rally ranged from platitudes 
about “liberalism” and “peace” through 
“trying to stop the Communists by learning 
their methods.” The following points were 
made by the two of us: 

“Miss BLANDING. How can the CSWP [the 
sponsoring group for the Waldorf confer- 
ence] be called a Communist front when 
the Government hasn’t cited it as such? 

“Answer. This is a brand new organization 
and, as you know, the Attorney General is 
always months behind. Individuals must 
use their own judgment concerning its true 
affiliations and purposes. The report I drew 
up * * * quotes the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities’ definition of a front 
and goes on to show how the World Con- 
ference fits each point to the letter. 

“Miss BLANDING. Believes in promoting in- 
tercultural discussion, and that’s all this 
conference is doing. Believes world peace 
can be attained only if ideas are ex- 
changed, etc. 

“Answer. The ‘exchange’ of cultural and 
scientific ideas is traditional Communist 
doubletalk for Communist propaganda, 

“Miss BLANDING. Feels that a way of under- 
standing and of fighting the tactics and ideas 
of leftists is to be in on conferences so as to 
see what they're getting at (a direct contra- 
diction to her first contention that the con- 
ference was not a Communist front). 

“Answer. The party line is pretty well 
known by now and the support Miss Bland- 
ing is giving it by letting her name be used 
as a sponsor and a speaker is too high a price 
to pay. Besides, it’s palpable nonsense to 
say one must sponsor a group in order to find 
out what goes on in it. 

“Miss BLANDING. Replied that she is acting 
as a private individual. 

“ANSWER. That may be so, but as president 
she carries the weight of Vassar College be- 
hind her whether she likes it or not, and 
alumnae and students might think an organ- 
ization is perfectly respectable if they see 
her name on its letterhead. 

“Miss BLANDING. As for my letter, it 
showed my sincerity, but was emotionally 
unstable. (Move Over, Nancy Fellers.) Re- 
marked that she could have done a better 
job of putting across my point. * * * Said 
near the end she had proved herself not 
naive about all this and that she did know 
what she was doing.” 

When my letter appeared 5 days later I was 
informed by an editor that Miss Blanding 
had given the Chronicle permission to print 
it. (In their answer to Nancy Fellers the 
Chronicle editors wrote: “There has never 
been any attempt at censorship of an edi- 
torial policy by the college, and this paper 
would resist vigorously if there ever were 
such an attempt.”) In the same issue was 
the announcement that Miss Blanding was 
withdrawing her sponsorship of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace. 
Miss Blanding’s statement explained that she 
now doubted that “those who attend this 
conference or who appear on its program will 
represent a sufficiently broad point of 
view. * * * I have come reluctantly to that 
conclusion since I am aware that by so doing 
I will give comfort or even aid to that small 
but increasing group of Americans who ap- 
pear to be willing to abandon our tradition 
of democracy, freedom of ideas, their expres- 
sion, and their interchange. * * * While 
withdrawing from the conference I urge all 
citizens to hold fast to their belief in the 


democratic process and to recognize that the 
fear of freedom is a danger which is insid- 
iously creeping into our national life.” 

Not a word deploring the nature of the 
Waldorf conference itself. Not a hint that 
by resigning she was herself affirming the 
democratic process. 

Nancy Fellers was not the first to note that 
traditional beliefs are relentlessly under- 
mined at Vassar, that protestations of aca- 
demic freedom are only camouflage for sys- 
tematic attempts to implant a new set of 
values. In the field of religion, for example, 
Dr. James Pike, former Poughkeepsie clergy- 
man and now dean of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine (New York City), has 
written: 

“The main-line Christian faith fis] the 
only view toward life not receiving an ade- 
quate hearing at. Vassar College. * * * [It 
is] my conviction that at the college the 
dice are loaded against the common Chris- 
tian faith held by all the principal churches.” 

Of course I am not suggesting that all 
Vassar teachers play at this game. There are 
many notable exceptions. I would only in- 
dicate the net impact of a Vassar education, 
As Mary McCarthy exulted, a freshman 
arrives, “with the hope of being made over, 
redirected. * * * The daughter of a con- 
servative lawyer, doctor, banker, or busi- 
nessman will have chosen Vassar in all prob- 
abllity with the idea of transcending her 
background. And if she herself is not con- 
scious of such plans for herself, her teachers 
have them for her.” 

Here is a precious testimonial to our edu- 
cators and to their interpretation of aca- 
demic freedom, For all their caterwaulings 
about letting a student make up his own 
mind our colleges do promote an orthodoxy, 
and one to their liking. 

Now, by what legerdemain do the profes- 
sors obtain the right to implant seeds of their 
own choice? And why do they look upon 
criticism of their estate as a minor blas- 
phemy? It was never, in our country, an 
unworthy act to reproach autocrats. Not 
until recently. Nor was it unacceptable for 
individuals to support that in which they 
believed—no matter on whose domain they 
trespassed. Until recently. But modern 
educators, as they go about their business of 
shaping student attitudes, have been able to 
make of themselves a unique, inviolable 
sect. As for the common laymen with no 
especial privilege—just bury them with ridi- 
cule for their refusal to accept passively an 
ideology which is inimical to a free people. 

Mr. Speaker, in attacking congres- 
sional investigation of Communist in- 
filtration, Elmer Davis had reason to 
speak from the heart. -But was Elmer 
also being used to help Miss Blanding, by 
throwing a smoke screen about Vassar? 


Jefferson and Civil Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following bio- 
graphical essay by Claude G. Bowers, 
for the past 13 years our Ambassador to 
Chile, published in a recent issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly: 

JEFFERSON AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 
(By Claude G. Bowers) 
I 


We are apt to think of Thomas Jefferson 
primarily as a consummate politician, as 
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indeed he was, but he was more significant 
as a political philosopher who entered the 
political arena, not in search of personal pre- 
ferment, but to impose his political philos- 
ophy on American society. To him, above all, 
we are indebted for the democratic concept 
of the state. The decisive struggle came dur- 
ing the first years of the republic when 
powerful undemocratic forces were fighting 
to exterminate the American freedoms. To 
appreciate the caliber of his leadership and” 
the sincerity and consistency of his princi- 
ples, a hasty review of his character and 
activities is necessary. 

He was born on April 2, 1743, in his father’s 
house at Shadwell, near the hilltop on which 
he was to build the beautiful home of his 
heart, Monticello, His father was a self- 
made man of the pioneer type, but because 
of his mother the aristocratic blood of the 
Randolphs coursed in his veins: When‘in his 
early boyhood his father died, he came into 
possession of a large estate, and aside from 
the management of his property he was the 
master of his destiny. In his 17th year he 
entered the College of William and Mary, 
and while his first year there found him sow- 
ing the proverbial wild oats “in the society- 
of horse racers, card players, and fox hunt- 
ers,” his conscience pricked him in the sec- 
ond year, when he devoted 15 hours a day to 
study. Adopting law as a profession, he had 
the immeasurable advantage of the tutelage 
of George Wythe, a great lawyer and jurist, 
a political philosopher, and a man of vast 
erudition. It was in these years that he read 
the political philosophers from ancient to 
modern times and discussed them in inti- 
mate conversations with his tutor. 

In 1769, in his 26th year, the young country 
squire was sent to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. The Stamp Act had infuriated 
the Patriot Party, and the conciliatory re- 
peal was spoiled when Parliament passed the 
Townshend Acts imposing taxation without 
representation as a right. Jefferson alined 
himself with the patriots. 

Then came the tea tax, the Boston port 
bill, the rallying of the forces of opposition, 
and the creation of the Continental Congress 
to assure the united action of the Colonies. 
When instructions to the Virginia delega- 
tion were under consideration, Jefferson sub- 
mitted his own views in a paper that was 
profound, brilliantly and powerfully 
phrased, but so novel and revolutionary that 
the older members of the Burgesses drew 
back in alarm. They found an excuse to 
reject it; yet so deep was the impression 
made that they who had rejected it as in- 
structions determined on its publication and 
circulation as propaganda. It reached the 
seasoned statesmen and politicians in the 
Congress who instantly recognized in the 
author a political genius of a high order. 
So impressive was this “Summary View of 
the Rights of British America” that when 
Lord North submitted his “conciliatory 
proposition,” which conceded something that 
meant nothing, the legislature turned to 
young Jefferson to write the reply, and this 
he did with such brilliance that the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted it as its own. 

Thus, when elected to Congress in 1775, 
Jefferson did not appear in Philadelphia as a 
stranger. His reputation as a writer and 
original thinker had preceded him, and when 
at length the hour of separation from the 
mother country came, the older and more 
seasoned men in Congress, led by John 
Adams, turned to him to write the historic 
document. Today the eloquent indictment 
of British misrule has but an academic in- 
terest, but the preamble, setting forth con- 
cisely the elements of the democratic creed, 
was revolutionary and is immortal. It is 
surprising that this revolutionary Declara- 
tion of Independence did not figure in the 
debate, since many members feared and 
despised democracy, and were to be numbered 
among Jefferson’s’ most venomous antag- 
onists in the Homeric struggle to come. - 
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The Declaration, written and adopted, the 
author turned his attention to Virginia, and 
found a seat again in the legislature. Many 
thought independence meant merely the 
substitution of a republic for a monarchy, 
and to Jefferson that meant nothing. For 
him it was an opportunity to achieve demo- 
cratic reforms.in the social and political sys- 
tems. Virginia had just adopted a reaction- 
ary constitution, antipathetic to democracy, 
and without submitting it to the people. 
Thus in October, 3 months after writing the 
Declaration of Independence, Jefferson ap- 
peared in the legislature with dynamite in 
his hand. 

Within 4 days he introduced the then 
drastic measure providing that tenants in 
tail should hold their lands in fee simple, 
and this struck at the very root of feudalism 
in Virginia. It was a deadly blow aimed at 
the oligarchy of the rich, and seemed all the 
deadlier to the aristocracy because it came 
from its side of the barricade. Jefferson had 
turned against his class. The purpose of 
the system he attacked was to perpetuate 
wealth, by law, in a few privileged families. 
Against powerful opposition, he pushed his 
democratic measure to its passage. 

He followed with another measure against 
the further importation of slaves. His ref- 
erence to this iniquity in the Declaration of 
Independence had been stricken out to pre- 
vent a sectional schism. Again the opposi- 
tion was so strong that it was laid aside, lest 
an insistence on its passage imperil other re- 
form measures that had a chance to pass. 
Even so, Jefferson again had made men think 
on the evil. He was always opposed to slav- 
ery on both economic and moral grounds. 
“This abomination must have an end,” he 
wrote, “and there is a superior bench re- 
served in heaven for those who hasten it.” 

He also introduced a nreasure for popular 
education through public schools, main- 
tained through taxation of the well to do. 
This too was savagely fought by men of 
property who could see no reason why they 
should be taxed for the education of the 
poor man’s son; and so persistent was the 
opposition that years were to intervene be- 
fore popular education was possible in Vir- 
ginia. 

But most impassioned of all was the battle 
Waged against the adoption of Jefferson's 
bill for the separation of church and state 
and his ordinance of religious freedom. For 
generations, denominations opposed to the 
established church had been subjected to 
persecution. Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Quakers holding services in 
their own houses had been declared guilty 
of a crime, and dissenting preachers had 
been dragged from the pulpit and thrown 
into filthy, vermin-infested jails. Jefferson 
proposed that men should have the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. But he had more in view 
in his proposed separation of church and 
state. The established church had long 
been a powerful ally of the political oligarchy 
of the feudalistic aristocracy, with political 
preachers joining the reactionary politicians 
against progress and reforms. So stubborn 
was the opposition to the ordinance of re- 
ligious freedom that it was not until after 
Jefferson had gone to Paris that it became a 
law. 

These democratic reforms incurred the 
lasting hatred of the reactionary aristocracy 
and alienated cherished friends, but the 
rising democratic forces rallied around Jef- 
ferson, and in June 1779 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. Here his enemies were to 
have their revenge. It was at the darkest 
hour of the Revolution in Virginia. Wash- 
ington with his army was in the North; war 
materiel, on Washington’s appeal, had been 
sent to him; and on Washington’s insistence, 
Virginia soldiers had been sent to reinforce 
the army in North Carolina, when the inva- 
sion came, and found Virginia unprepared. 
When, very soon after Jefferson’s retirement, 


Washington and Lafayette with the full force 
of the patriotic army swept into the State 
and victory perched upon its banners, Jeffer- 
son's enemies made the most of it. ` 

Sensitive to criticism, Jefferson retired to 
Monticello, but it too had its shadows now. 
His wife, to whom he was tenderly devoted, 
died, leaving him in the deepest gloom. It 
was then, partly to divert his mind, that he 
turned to the writing of his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, his only book. It is still readable 
today. 

On the insistence of his friends, he re- 
turned to public life and reentered Congress 
in the autumn of 1783. His leadership was 
conceded, and he, who had written the Dec- 
laration of Independence, piloted the peace 
treaty to its ratification, despite the incredi- 
ble obstacles in the way. Under his chair- 
manship, plans for the temporary govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory were drawn. 
Into his draft he wrote: “After the year 1800 
of the Christian era, there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
the said States [to be carved from the terri- 
tory] otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes.” Again Jefferson’s prohibition was 
stricken out, but his proposal created senti- 
ment and it was included in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787. 

In the summer of 1784, Jefferson went to 
France as Minister, and one gets the impres- 
sion that he was happier in Paris than in any 
other post he held, Here he was to remain 5 
years, relishing tranquillity. Elegantly 
housed, conversing with the French philos- 
ophers and artists, avidly interested in the 
premonitions of the Revolution, he still had 
time for reading and writing, and in the 
cloistered room he had in the Carthusian 
Monastery he could hide himself away for 
meditation. He scoured the bookstalls for 
new and rare volumes, roamed the streets in 
search of history and beauty, frequented the 
studio of Houdon, and excitedly inspected 
new inventions and mechanical devices. He 
enjoyed the company of Mme. Helvétius, 
mildly flirted with the Princesse de Tessé 
and Mme. de Corney, and, less mildly, with 
Marie Cosway, the Artist, whose friendship 
was to last into old age. 

Once only he had a warning of the-strug- 
gle he was to encounter on his return. On 
reading the American Constitution, he was 
shocked by the absence of a Bill of Rights to 
protect the people against the abuse of power, 
Hotly he rallied his friends at home to ac- 
tion. “A Bill of Rights,” he wrote indig- 
nantly to Madison, “is what the people are 
entitled to against every government on 
earth * * * and which no just government 
should refuse or rest on inference.” In the 
First Congress, Madison responded with the 
first 10 amendments, which supplied the 
need, Soon, back home, Jefferson would have 
to put on the armor of militant leadership to 
save the Bill of Rights from the erasure of 
reactionary antidemocratic forces. The 
struggle for democracy in America had not 
been won. He went home on leave, expecting 
to return to Paris, and it was without elation 
that he consented to enter Washington's 
Cabinet as Secretary of State. 

Such was Jefferson's background in prin- 
ciples and action when the dramatic final 
struggle began which was to determine defi- 
nitely whether ours should be a democratic 
republic. 
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Henceforth his life was to be more vio- 
lently controversial, and gradually, even re- 
luctantly, the philosopher merged into the 
active politician fighting for the tenets of 
his political philosophy. In social circles 
in Philadelphia and New York he was 
shocked by what he saw and heard. Specu- 
lators were absorbed in accumulating wealth 
by hook or crook, and society was dreaming 
of a court. Under the brilliant leadership 
of Alexander Hamilton, the Federalist Party, 
scornfully antidemocratic, was thoroughly 
entrenched. Its leaders were clever, elo- 
quent, resourceful, and ruthless, supported 
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by the rich merchants of seaboard cities and 
the bankers, speculators, and manufacturers. 
Small merchants and artisans were as dirt; 
tillers of the earth were beneath the notice 
of government, and these, widely scattered, 
did not easily lend themselves to organiza- 
tion and direction. The Federalists were in- 
tent to create a strong government to which 
the rich should be bound by mercenary in- 
terest. 

Jefferson observed the drift with conster- 
nation. Very soon Hamilton was presuming 
to direct foreign policy, and brushes in coun- 
cil, distasteful to Jefferson, became frequent. 
He did not like Hamilton's bank, and he dis- 
trusted Hamilton’s obsession on an army. 
At length he and Madison agreed on the 
necessity for an organized opposition, but 
there was little that could be done. Con- 
gress was dominated by the Federalists. The 
Federal courts were packed with Federalist 
politicians willing to sit in party caucuses. 
The Federalists had a powerful propaganda 
organ in Fenno’s paper, and soon Cobbett’s 
Porcupine was pouring forth abuse on the 
despised Democrats and especially on Jef- 
ferson. It was then that Jefferson encour- 
aged Philip Preneau, the poet, to start a 
paper in opposition. Soon Hamilton anon- 
ymously was writing bitter attacks on his 
colleague, but Jefferson refrained from re- 
taliation. Twice in disgust he tendered his 
resignation only to be persuaded by Wash- 
ington to remain, but he tendered his third 
resignation definitively. There was nothing 
he could do by remaining. The policies he 
had opposed were largely economic. The 
enemies of democracy had not yet emerged 
openly to tear down the sustaining pillars 
of liberty and popular government, and on 
the issues then involved the people had 
their remedy at the polls. 

He returned to his loved hilltop to culti- 
vate his acres, to tend his flowers and pota- 
toes, to read, write, meditate, and converse 
amicably with friends and neighbors. He 
observed the Jay Treaty with distaste as a 
document bearing the stamp of Downing 
Street, and concluded that “while all hands 
were below deck, everyone at his own busi- 
ness, and the captain in his cabin attend- 
ing to the logbook, a rogue of a pilot had 
run the ship into an enemy’s port.” But it 
was not the Jay Treaty that put him on his 
mettle. 

The Federalists were now planning to go 
beyond policies to principles. They were 
now denouncing the Democratic societies 
as tools of the Jacobins and were demand- 
ing their suppression. Here was something 
that struck at the heart of liberty, reduced 
democracy to a major crime, and erased from 
the Constitution the Bill of Rights Jeffer- 
son had demanded as a protection of the 
people against the abuse of power. Here was 
tyranny in incubation, and Jefferson was 
astonished that it had come so soon. “To 
demand that censors of public measures be 
given up for punishment is to renew the de- 
mand of the wolves that the sheep give up 
their dogs as hostages of peace,” he wrote 
Giles, of Virginia. 

But there was no overt act as yet. Mean- 
while the Federalists, fearing his opposition 
to their plans most of all, were increasing the 
ferocity of their slanders. Was not Jeffer- 
son a Jacobin—a tool of France—an assas- 
sin of Kings—a friend of anarchy—an athe- 
ist—the inciter of the Whisky Rebellion? 
He turned in contempt from this fusillade to 
his fields and gardens, his books, correspond- 
ence, and friends. “Let Adams have it,” 
he said when urged to be a candidate for 
President in 1796. To Madison he wrote that 
in the event of a tie he wished that “Mr. 
Adams may be preferred.” He wrote others 
that he would be happier “with the society of 
friends and neighbors, friends and fellow 
workers of the hearth,” than with “spies and 
sycophants.” When the pressure upon him 
increased he wrote Madison that he wanted 
nothing, but if his friends insisted, he would 
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accept second place—though he would pre- 
fer the third, nothing.. Thus he reached the 
Vice Presidency in 1801 and, unknowingly, 
approached the great moment of his life. 
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If Jefferson thought of the Vice Presidency 
as an ivory tower whence in philosophic calm 
he could observe trends and events and 
quietly advise his friends, he was almost im- 
mediately disillusioned. The Federalists, de- 
termined on their quarrel with the French 
Republic, were pushing toward war. Gou- 
verneur Morris, anti-Democratic and anti- 
Republican, our Minister in France, had 
alined himself militantly against the Revo- 
lution. When, none too soon, he was re- 
called, Monroe, the Jeffersonian, was sent, 
and was betrayed by his own Government. 
When Monroe was recalled and Pinckney, 
the Federalist, was sent, the French refused 
to receive him—and the war hawks clamored 
for war. Hamilton, however, was chary and 
proposed the sending of a commission with 
2 Federalists and 1 Jeffersonian, Gerry. 
But the moment the Commissioners set sail, 
the Federalists began a campaign of provoca- 
tion against our ally in the Revolution. 

Such was the atmosphere when Congress 
convened in the early winter of 1797. Hav- 
ing silenced the Democratic Societies by in- 
timidation and denunciation, the Federalists 
felt that the time seemed ripe to wipe out 
the “heresy of democracy” and to blacken 
the reputation of Democratic leaders—espe- 
cially Jefferson. The batteries of abuse were 
turned upon him; his character was assailed, 
his reputation attacked, his personal honor 
besmirched. He was an “atheist”; an “an- 
archist”; the “libeler of Washington”; the 
“tool of Robespierre,” then dead; a “liar”; 
and, worse than all, a “Democrat.” Sub- 
jected to the snubs and insults of society, 
he shunned it to spend his evenings in the 
library of the Philosophical Society, of which 
he was president. 

The congressional session opened with a 
message of Adams so wild that Jefferson 
thought it “insane.” So fantastic became 
the propaganda that the Porcupine was de- 
nouncing all revolutions, not excluding our 
own, as the work of “knaves, fools, and 
philosophers,” Jefferson being the knave, the 
fool, the philosopher. 

Then came the XYZ episode, the demand 
of Talleyrand on the Commission for a bribe, 
and the war hawks were beside themselves 
with glee. Jefferson, shocked by the infamy 
of Talleyrand, refused to believe that the 
demand had had the sanction of the French 
Government. But the hysteria of the man 
in the street alarmed him. When the XYZ 
papers arrived and were hurried to the press, 
he was too good a political psychologist to 
underestimate the danger. “Art and indus- 
try combined have certainly wrought out of 
the business a wonderful effect on the peo- 
ple,” he wrote Edmund Pendleton, the Vir- 
ginia jurist. 

Now the atmosphere for extreme measures 
was just right—just right for the alien and 
sedition laws. Fed on falsehoods, the public 
opinion was ready for any stupidity. The 
hysteria was encouraged by the Porcupine, 
resorting to the lowest form of yellow jour- 
nalism and featuring the fantastic tale that 
the French Army had landed in South Caro- 
lina and was burning farmhouses, ravishing 
women, and kidnaping children—and the 
mobs in the streets of Philadelphia and New 
York howled. 

Knowing that Congress was dominated by 
the warmongers and the foes of democracy, 
Jefferson advised his friends in Congress to 
seek an adjournment to permit a consulta- 
tion with constituents—actually to gain time 
for the truth to catch up with the lies. 
But the Federalists, now booted and spurred, 
were riding hard and paid no heed. 

Thus Jefferson, philosopher of democracy, 
presided in silence in the Senate, listening 
to the reading of the alien and sedition laws 
and the debate that followed. Here was a 


clear call to him—to his active leadership. 
He had opposed the Hamiltonian measures, 
but as long as the people could speak and 
write, remonstrate and petition, the remedy 
for such was in their hands. Yet here was 
an open declaration of war against free 
speech, and the liberty of the press, and the 
right to petition for a redress of grievances. 
Here, brutally frank, was the blotting out of 
the Bill of Rights on which he had insisted. 
Finding that the warmongers were talking of 
“Septembrizing, deportation, and the exam- 
ples of quelling sedition set by the French 
executives,” he concluded that “all the firm- 
ness of the human mind is now in a state 
of requisition.” 

Then it was that he assumed the active 
leadership of the opposition, and the con- 
summate politician emerged to defend the 
tenets of his philosophy. He thought the 
alien law aimed at the Irish Catholics, who 
were robust Republicans, and certainly not 
at “Porcupine,” who was flaunting the pic- 
tures of George III and Lord North in his 
office windows. When Hamilton Rowan, the 
Irish patriot, was threatened, Jefferson of- 
fered him the sanctuary of Monticello, but 
in the terror in preparation the alien law 
was to play an inconspicuous part. The 
major role was reserved for the sedition law. 

Coldly calm and apparently unmoved, Jef- 
ferson looked down upon the debate on this 
vicious measure, unable to secure a hearing 
for its opponents. He had urged these to 
concentrate their arguments on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure, and men like 
Madison, Livingston, and Gallatin were pre- 
pared. But when they tried to speak they 
could not be heard for the coughing, laugh- 
ing, loud talking, and scraping of feet-on the 
floor. 

But if Jefferson could not hear his friends 
he heard his enemies and was appalled. The 
democratic press was to be silenced, free 
speech denied, the right of petition pro- 
scribed; and the democratic “heresy” was to 
be crushed if need be by armed force. Liv- 
ingston was denounced as a traitor for pro- 
posing that Gerry shoyld renew negotia- 
tions in Paris; the Aurora was “seditious” 
for telling the Irish what the alien law meant 
for therh; and “seditious,” too, the Congress- 
men daring to write their constituents about 
these strange proceedings. When a Jeffer- 
sonian asked if it was “proposed to prevent 
Members from speaking what they please or 
from reaching their people,” the suave Rob- 
ert Harper, leading for the majority, agreed 
that they might speak in the House but that 
it would be “seditious” to publish what they 
said there, 
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The sedition law was passed and the terror 
began. The Commercial-Advertiser of New 
York immediately began denouncing all men 
as traitors who dared question the Sedi- 
tion Act. Federal judges began charging 
grand juries in praise of the law and in 
denunciation of its critics. The Federalist 
organ in New York was laying down the rule: 
“When a man is heard to inveigh against 
the sedition law he deserves to be suspected.” 

The purpose was to terrorize the people 
into silence. Jefferson’s faith in the spirit 
ol the people convinced him that this would 
fail. His fear was elsewhere. He feared the 
rising of the people in revolt and the disso- 
lution of the Union, and he warned his fol- 
lowers against insurrection. “Nothing could 
be so fatal,” he wrote Pendleton. “Anything 
like force would check the progress of public 
opinion and rally [the people] against the 
Government. This is not the kind of oppo- 
sition the American people will permit. But 
keep away all show of force and they will 
bear down all the propensities of the Gov- 
ernment by the constitutional nreans of elec- 
tion and petition.” Here we have the caliber 
of his leadership, his consummate genius as 
political strategist and statesman. 

He made no public speeches, wrote neither 
articles por pamphlets; but the sponsors of 
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the repressive measures feared him most. 
Ruffians played the rogue’s march beneath 
his windows; his mail was burdened with 
threatening letters; spies penetrated into his 
home to report his conversation, and spies 
dogged his footsteps and watched his house. 
Timothy Pickering was feverishly searching 
his writings to find an isolated phrase on 
which he could be arrested for sedition. His 
mail was tampered with, opened, read, with- 
held; and he explained to Madison his fail- 
ure to sign his name “which has been 
rendered almost habitual with me by the 
necessity of the post office; indeed the period 
is now approaching when I shall discontinue 
writing letters as much as possible, knowing 
that every snare will be used to get hold of 
what may be perverted.” Surrounded by 
treachery, he had to deny himself to all but 
trusted friends. With these he had personal 
contact, and through these he reached oth- 
ers—especially his leaders in every State. 
His contacts with Madison, Gallatin, and 
Giles were close and constant, and through 
them he directed the congressional strategy 
of his party. 

But when the terror came he was not pre- 
pared for its ferocity. Serenaded along with 
his friends by the rogue’s march at night, he 
had abuse poured upon him at Federalist 
dinners, and the Federalist press, taking its 
cue from Porcupine, was exhausting the 
vocabulary of vilification, and the pulpit was 
bearing false witness while flinging mud, and 
eastern colleges were promiscuously passing 
out honorary degrees to federalistic politi- 
cians of no intellectual distinction, while 
none went to the president of the Philadel- 
phia Philosophical Society, the friend of 
Franklin and Rittenhouse. For all this, Jef- 
ferson was prepared. He was not prepared 
for the stump speeches of Federal judges in 
glorification of the sedition law and in de- 
nunciation of its critics, or for the cynical 
brutality of these courts in the mock trials 
of democratic editors. Nor for the smug 
complacency of governmental officials when 
drunken mobs fell on editors with guns and 
clubs and tried to wreck the office of the 
Aurora. The arrest and persecution of Mat- 
thew Lyon, a Vermont patriot, editor, and 
Congressman, amazed him. The editor in a 
letter had referred to “Adams’ continual 
grasp for power” and his “ridiculous pomp.” 
For this he was arrested for “sedition,” con- 
victed in a farcical trial, and conveyed by 
armed men on horseback to a loathsome jail 
40 miles away. The men who had followed 
Ethan Allen prepared to demolish the jail to 
effect his rescue but were restrained by 
Lyon's appeal to them to resort to legal 
methods only. He was then elected to Con- 
gress by a large majority, and Jefferson and 
his friends raised the money to pay his fine. 

The right of petition had become “sedi- 
tious.” John C. Ogden, carrying a petition 
for Lyon's release to Philadelphia, was ar- 
rested; on his release a gang prepared to 
scourge him in the streets of Litchfield when 
the arrival of a rescue party intervened. It 
had become “seditious” to solicit funds to 
pay Lyon’s fine; and when Anthony Haskell, 
a Vermont editor, appealed for funds 
through his paper, rightly describing Lyon’s 
jailer as “a Tory,” he was arrested in the 
night and taken by armed men on horseback 
60 miles in a pouring rain to a miserable jail, 
and denied permission to dry his soaking 
clothes. He was hurried to trial before Fed- 
eral Judge Patterson, pronounced guilty of 
“sedition” without ceremony, and denied the 
right of defense. 

Nothing was too petty for the inquisitors. 
When an illiterate Revolutionary soldier, 
David Brown, was found distributing attacks 
of his own crude composition on the sedition 
law, he was denounced as “Jefferson’s agent 
paid to spread sedition.” Had he not taken 
part in the raising of a liberty pole? Worse 
still, had it not borne the inscription “No 
stamp tax; no sedition law”? Had he not 
paid to have the inscription painted and 
actually held the ladder for the man who 
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put it up? Dragged before Chase, the grand 
inquisitor, who was shocked by the man’s 
turpitude, he was fined beyond all reason and 
sent to jail for a year and a half. 

Most infamous perhaps was the cruel per- 
secution of Thomas Adams, the powerful 
editor of the Independent Chronicle, of Bos- 
ton. His arrest for sedition followed his crit- 
icism of an act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. While gravely ill, he was dragged 
before Chief Justice Dana, who, in an in- 
flamatory charge to the jury, not only de- 
nounced the editor and the democratic press 
but savagely attacked the lawyers for the 
defense as guilty of sedition. Thus, it had 
become dangerous for a lawyer to defend a 
man charged under the sedition law. It is 
not surprising that Dana refused the chal- 
lenge of these lawyers to publish his atro- 
cious charge. With protests hammering on 
the jail door, Adams was finally released, but 
3 weeks later the sick-man was dead. 

The climax of reactionary stupidity came 
with the arrest of Jeremiah Peck for the 
crime of circulating a petition to Congress 
for the repeal of the alien and sedition laws. 
Peck was a Federalist and the petition had 
been written by the author of the famous 
Newburg Letters, also a Federalist. When 
Peck was dragged from his bed by armed 
men, put on a horse in manacles, and for 
5 days paraded through villages and towns 
en route to New York, the people were 
shocked and enlightened. Here was federal- 
ism on parade; here was the sedition law 
before their eyes. Here in these arrests and 
trials was a brutally frank attempt to wipe 
out all the fundamental freedoms guaranteed 
by a Constitution that had become a door 
mat, and to make the democratic instinct 
of the people a crime against the state. 
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Jefferson fixed his hope on the approaching 
elections when the people would have their 
inning at the polls. Meanwhile, these crimes 
against the people had to be kept before 
them, and the debate continued until the 
opening of the polls. Jefferson had no am- 
bition for office, but around him alone could 
the people be rallied, since he had become the 
symbol of their defense. In the late summer 
of 1798 a memorable conference was held 
under the trees on the lawn of Monticello. 
‘There sat Jefferson, who had inspired it, with 
Nicholas of Virginia and John Breckenridge 
of Kentucky. Madison, unable to attend, 
was in accord with the purpose. This was 
to devise a plan to impress upon the people 
the violations of the Constitution, and to 
force agitation and debate in every State in 
the Union. It was to launch a movement 
against the sedition law through the leg- 
islatures with resolutions denouncing it as 
unconstitutional. Today the constitution- 
ality of a law can safely be tested in the 
Supreme Court; at that time the Court was 
packed with partisans of the law, and no one 
was more virulent in denouncing its critics 
than these Federal judges. 

Thus came the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions. Jefferson knew that the alien 
and sedition laws would lead inevitably to 
the dissolution of the Union. The resolu- 
tions therefore called for their repeal. They 
set forth the compact theory of the Union, 
but this played no part in the debates that 
were to follow. The Federalist legislature of 
Maryland rejected the resolution as im- 
proper because they called for the repeal 
of the alien and sedition laws; that of Dela- 
ware because they were a very unjustifiable 
interference with the general government. 

Jefferson’s justification for the resolutions 
is quite clear. “If,” he said, “these laws 
should stand, these conclusions will flow from 
them: That the general government may 
place any act they think proper on the list 
of crimes, and punish it themselves, whether 
enumerated or not enumerated by the Con- 
stitution or cognizable of them; that they 
may transfer its cognizance to the President 
or any other person who may himself be the 


accuser, counsel, Judge, and jury, and whose 
suspicion may be evidence, his order the sen- 
tence, his officer the executioner, and whose 
breast the sole record of the transaction.” 
He knew that “unless the acts of tyranny be 
arrested on the threshold it would drive the 
States into revolution, furnish new calumnies 
against republican government, and new 
pretexts for those who wish it to be believed 
that man cannot be governed but by an 
iron rod.” 

He wrote Madison that the plan would be 
to affirm all important principles in the res- 
olutions but to “leave the matter in such a 
train as that we may not be committed absd- 
lutely to push matters to extremities.” The 
various legislatures were to be asked "to con- 
cur* * * in declaring as it does hereby de- 
clare, that the acts are null and void and of 
no force or effect.” 

The resolutions served their purpose. In 
every legislature there were debates, which 
were reported in the press; and in country 
stores, in streets and fields, the resolutions 
were discussed by the people until they came 
to know the significance of the crisis con- 
fronting them. Interest was intensified and 
general, and the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights became the paramount issue 
in the Presidential contest approaching. 
And Jefferson, the leader, became the candi- 
date of the opposition. 

Indeed, fidelity to the fundamentals of 
his political philosophy had literally pitched 
the philosopher into the cockpit of party 
politics. He outlined and directed the con- 
gressional strategy of his party and inspired 
the writing of letters and pamphlets and 
the establishment of newspapers wherever 
needed. Insisting on the distribution of 
pamphlets and leaflets, he summoned his 
followers to find the money. He made out 
a subscription list, setting down opposite 
each name the amount expected. He urged 
Madison to set aside a portion of each day 
for writing, and asked his followers in Con- 
gress to flood their constituents with letters 
that were read avidly in country stores, until 
the infuriated Federalists, now alarmed, 
called on their tools on the Federal bench 
to denounce the writers as seditious. 

Meanwhile a war over the XYZ episode 
offered the once powerful party of Hamilton 
a possible way out. If there could only be a 
war. Jefferson had written Gerry bluntly 
that his friends were critical because he did 
not more explicitly state whether there was 
in your colleagues [Marshall and Pinckney] 
that flexibility which persons earnest after 
peace would have practiced; whether, on the 
contrary, their demeanor was not cold, re- 
served and distant at least if not backward. 
He was warned that “your fellow citizens 
feel they have a right to full information.” 
And now Gerry was home, going over his 
report with John Adams in the house in 
Quincy. The President was stunned by the 
revelation of the treachery of his Cabinet— 
especially Pickering. True to the Adams 
character—petty in small things, majestically 
great in big things—he took matters into 
his own hands. He would resume negotia- 
t‘ons with the French. The warmongers 
writhed in agony of spirit and sharpened 
their knives for the little man they no longer 
could deceive. 

And Jefferson, delighted now with Gerry, 
was instructing Edmund Pendleton to reduce 
the voluminous report to a capitulation 
“stating everything, short, simple, and leveled 
to every capacity,” and concise enough to 
permit its publication on handbills. With 
this he would flood the country and reach 
all the people. Thus the XYZ episode dwin- 
dled to a farce. 

Threatened now with the triumph of Jef- 
ferson at the polls, the Federalist leaders 
met in the drawing room of the Binghams 
to devise a plan to rob him of the victory 
they feared. It was proposed that the cer- 
tificates of electoral votes and papers should 
go to a committee composed of six members 
of the House and Senate, headed by the Chief 
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Justice. The Federalists, in the majority, 
would go into secret session and decide which 
votes should be counted and which thrown 
out. The plan to keep this sinister project 
from the public failed when Duane of the 
Aurora received two copies, under cover, and 
published it to the world. Nothing daunted, 
the Federalists in their desperation prepared 
to force their project through, despite the 
powerful constitutional argument of Thomas 
Pinckney, the Jeffersonian, when to their 
consternation and disgust John Marshall 
joined the opposition on the issue. He forced 
amendments to which his fellow partisans 
could not agree, and the measure died be- 
tween the House and Senate. 

On the adjournment of Congress, Jeffer- 
son retired temporarily to the seclusion and 
serenity of Monticello. His work was done. 
He rode over his plantation, still interested 
in his peas and potatoes, his flowers, and 
flocks. Perhaps he turned a page or two of 
his favorite, Ossian, so remote from politics. 
When Mari’s pianoforte arrived, he personally 
attended to the tuning. He wrote gossipy 
letters about a murder in the neighborhood 
and about the chit-chat of the neighbors. 
The vile attacks on his public and private 
character had never been so low, and from 
numerous pulpits he was blackguarded as an 
atheist. He ignored these attacks, taking 
notice of but one fulmination from a 
preacher. “If the precepts of the Gospel are 
intended for those who preach as well as for 
others,” he said dryly, “he will some day feel 
the duty of repentance.” 

He had led the fight against the most 
powerful attempt in our history to destroy 
the elemental freedoms in defense of the 
American way of life, and of the funda- 
mentals of liberty and democracy, but in the 


gloom of that dark day there was one shaft 


of light: he owed his final triumph to the 
two greatest opponents he ever had, John 
Marshall and Alexander Hamilton. The for- 
mer killed the plan concocted in the Bing- 
ham drawing room to rob him of his victory 
at the polls; and when the Federalist ex- 
tremists proposed to abandon their candidate 
and throw their votes to Aaron Burr, it was 
Hamilton who defeated that maneuver. Gen- 
erations later, Henry Cabot Lodge, in his 
biography of Hamilton, was to write that the 
election of Jefferson “definitively determined 
that ours should be a democratic republic.” 
Putting aside his preference for the con- 
templative life to lead in the bitter struggle 
for the freedoms of a democracy, the poli- 
tician fought to make the ideals of the phi- 
losopher a vital part of the American way 
of life, and thus he rendered his greatest 
service to his country and humanity. 


Object: Best for Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following constructive editorial from 
the Stars and Stripes: 

Sick, Broke, No PLACE To Go 

Thirty-four years ago, in mid-March, a 
young officer and a sergeant, recuperating in 
& Paris hospital during service with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, discussed the 
need for a World War I veterans’ organiza- 
tion. Soon a thousand men from many 
units went to the French capital for a caucus. 
Paris had many attractions, and meeting in 
a theater was not one of them, but some 200 
stalwarts saw the sessions through, and out 
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of them came the American Legion, which 
now boasts well over 3 million members and 
18,000 posts throughout the land and in sev- 
eral foreign countries. On next weekend the 
birthday of the Legion will be observed. 

It is not for us to boast of the achieve- 
ments of this largest of our veterans’ organ- 
izations. We have reviewed them in the 
past, and we have commended the society for 
its remarkable service to God, to country and 
to fellow man, but the record speaks for itself 
and we would now, while again congratulat- 
ing our comrades on a great job well done, 
refer once more to one of the more important 
of their activities and urge them on to even 
stouter service. We admit to having been a 
little critical at times about what we think 
the Legion has failed to do in not pressing 
harder for pension legislation for its World 
War I founders, but that is in part under- 
standable when one considers that the lead- 
ership has largely gone over to new and 
younger war veterans and when one realizes 
that neither they nor the more active of their 
elders have yet faced the tragic want which 
manifests itself only when age and infirmity 
overcome them. For many years, and based 
upon the experience we have had with those 
who have preserved our country’s security 
from the Civil War on down to the present 
time, we have pleaded long and loudly for 
the maintenance of the Nation’s war veterans 
as a special class resulting from unselfish 
service rendered in time of desperate need, 
and we have said without fear of contradic- 
tion that the care of that class is a respon- 
sibility of the whole people as an integral 
part of the costs of war. Today we are happy 
to observe that this theme has become a sol- 
emn slogan of the American Legion, not per- 
haps that the policy had not long ago been 
accepted but rather for the reason that un- 
wholesome attacks upon the structure of 
veterans’ laws have required an added em- 
phasis that the organization has not failed 
to demonstrate. We would now, in this col- 
umn, add our special commendation for the 
excellence with which this duty of the Legion 
is being performed. 

For the past 2 weeks we have directed 
special attention to a deplorable breakdown 
in the administration of veterans’ affairs 
that has been due principally to a short- 
sighted Congress. We have assumed no new 
position, because the story is an old one 
and enemies of the veteran class have fought 
it stanchly for many years, but the situ- 
ation in recent weeks has been so desperately 
bad that lack of congressional appropria- 
tions has posed a threat to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration services greater than ever before 
faced. We have attempted to offer recom- 
mendations for needed corrections. We have 
in part named couriers of misinformation, 
have blamed the condition on confused 
thinking and lack of factual data, and we 
have pointed unerringly to the fact that, 
unless our legislators assume the responsi- 
bilities dictated by laws they have placed 
upon the statute books, welfare agencies, 
both State and local, are going to have to 
accept duties that are not theirs and with 
which they are patently unable to cope, they 
not being equipped either with machinery 
or money to do the tremendous job entailed. 

We have been cheered immeasurably by 
recent events in which the Legion has played 
an especially effective and courageous part. 
The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been holding hearings relating to a 
threatened disastrous breakdown in veterans’ 
services. Regardless of its advice, the Con- 
gress has again failed to meet its obligation 
by not voting supplemental funds to the yet- 
erans’ agency. Some committee members, 
either by design or through ignorance, con- 
fusion and misjudging of facts, have voted 
against obviously necessary relief. Legion 
leaders, with other veterans’ spokesmen of 
course participating strongly, have dug in for 
battle, and the fight promises to be a bitter 


one, but last week two developments high- 
lighted the struggle and a little sun showed 
through the clouds. 

At the annual Legion rehabilitation com- 
mission dinner in Washington on Wednesday 
evening, National Commander Louie Gough 
took up the battle when facing many scores 
of Congressmen and called upon them to put 
an end to evasion and honor their commit- 
ments to care for the disabled. As he had 
done earlier at the Capitol, he struck out at 
destructive criticisms of the veteran pro- 
gram, decried short-sighted economy and 
warned that President Eisenhower had prom- 
ised the utmost in hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment for this country’s servicemen. 
Gough permitted the suggestion that both 
Democratic and Republican solons might be 
unaware of the grave condition that exists, 
but he told them to get out of hiding and 
do their bounden duty. And the same morn- 
ing, at the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Bob McCurdy, the Legion's rehabilitation 
commission chairman, who has forgotten 
more about the veterans’ cause than most 
Congressmen can ever learn, laid down the 
law with a rapier tongue tempered with a 
marked good humor and, we believe, won 
more support for the veteran cause than did 
a dozen other witnesses combined who have 
preceded him. 

McCurdy simply set forth the facts under- 
standably. He discussed veterans as they 
have been defined from the days of the 
Roman Empire. He answered the challenge 
of detractors by reviewing the national and 
time-tried policy of our people. He outlined 
the needs of the disabled, struck without fear 
at those who would deny services to the fel- 
low who is sick and broke and has no place 
to go, and he called for an end to unjust 
sniping at officialdom and for a positive ap- 
proach to relief. Carefully, he presented a 
documented case in concise, logical, factual, 
and helpful manner and, we are sure, he 
won friends for the cause. 

This experienced spokesman for veterans 
did not defend any illegalities; he rather 
promised to help prevent them. He cited 
Legion efforts to reduce areas of differences 
between veterans and those who have 
opposed them, never hesitating to point to 
inconsistent reasoning and always placing 
the blame for present muddling where it 
belongs. Faced again by the question of 
mounting numbers of veterans and the great 
cost of their care, there was not the slightest 
pause before his disarming replies. Queries 
differed in words, and some Congressmen in- 
dicated they were still grappling for facts, 
But McCurdy was reassuring in telling them 
that the facts could be had for the asking 
if, indeed, they were wanted, although indi- 
cations are that many would rather resist 
the truth than accept it. The little expert 
from California really did himself proud and 
we are happy indeed to commend both him 
and the Legion on a job well done. 

It astounds us sometimes to find that 
Members of Congress, especially men who 
have themselves seen service in uniform, 
are ready and willing to economize at the 
expense of the one class of citizen that has 
done more than any other for our country. 
It seems almost unbelievable that they would 
even think about permitting their local 
communities to consider assuming respons- 
ibility for the care of those who gave so 
much for the entire Nation, and yet that 
most incongruous situation is actually al- 
lowed to exist. It is time to talk facts and 
to be fearless in dispersing confused think- 
ing before a wave of public indignation rises 
up to smite the thoughtless. Too many peo- 
ple are blowing hot and cold. This is no 
time to save at the expense of those who 
have protected our rights and our persons 
against enemy onslaught, but the time has 
come to do battle against those who, for 
personal gain, do not wish to believe the 
truth. As Bob McCurdy put it the other 
day to that famillar how-far-can-we-go 
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query, the question is not shall we do it, 
but how we shall do it? We cannot afford 
to forget veterans who are sick and broke 
and have no place to go, His testimony 
alone proved the worth of the American 
Legion that was so fortunately born 34 years 
ago, 


The Brownell Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leaye to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an editorial entitled “The 
Brownell Compromise.” The editorial 
was published on March 3, 1953, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


THE BROWNELL COMPROMISE 


Attorney General Brownell has some back 
reading to do. So it appears from his new 
proposal regarding offshore oil. 

The chief legal adviser to the President 
suggests that mineral resources in the beds 
of the marginal seas be deeded to the coastal 
States, and that the Federal Government 
retain dominion over these waters. This sug- 
gestion was answered before Mr. Brownell 
‘made it, and by the highest authority, the 
United States Supreme Court, on two sepa= 
rate occasions, 

The idea now advanced. by the Attorney 
General was first advanced by the State of 
Louisiana in the case adjudicating its claims 
to offshore lands. Louisiana conceded that 
“the United States has paramount rights in, 
and full dominion and power over, the lands, 
minerals, and other things underlying the 
Gulf of Mexico adjacent to the coast of Loui- 
siana.” There was, however, Louisiana Cone 
tended, no conflict between the United States 
Government's dominion and Louisiana’s ad= 
ministration of mineral resources in the sub= 
merged lands. 

The Supreme Court decided, June 5, 1950, 
against Louisiana on the identical proposi- 
tion which Attorney General Brownell now 
proposes nearly 3 years later. It decided that 
the power to decide what was to be done with 
the petroleum in the seabed was inseparable 
from dominion over the seas of the marginal 
belt. It told why the national dominion 
must be complete: 

“Protection and control of the area are in- 
deed functions of national external sover- 
eignty. The marginal sea is a national, not 
a State concern, National interests, national 
responsibilities, national concerns are in- 
volved. The problems of commerce, national 
defense, relations with other powers, war, 
and peace focus there. National rights must 
therefore be paramount in that area.” 

In another decision handed down the same 
day the Court spelled out the reasons why 
dominion over a part was inseparable from 
dominion over the whole. This was the off- 
shore oil case decided against the State of 
Texas. In that decision the Court referred to 
a similar case decided against the State of 
California 3 years earlier. To quote from 
the Texas decision: 

“It is said that the sovereignty of the sea 
can be complete and unimpaired no matter 
if Texas owns the oil underlying it. Yet, as 
pointed out in United States v. California, 
once low-water mark is passed the interna- 
tional domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign, 
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“Today the controvery is over oil. To- 
morrow it may be over some other substance 
or mineral or perhaps the bed of the ocean 
itself. If the property, however, whatever it 
may be, lies seaward of low-water mark, its 
use, disposition, management, and control 
involve national interests and national re- 
sponsibilities, That is the source of national 
rights in it. Such is the rationale of the 
California decision which we have applied to 
Louisiana’s case. 

“Unless any claim or title which the Re- 
public of Texas had to the marginal sea is 
subordinated to this full paramount power 
of the United States on admission, there is 
or may be in practical effect a subtraction in 
favor of Texas from the national sovereignty 
of the United States.” 

These three decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the cases of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas are currently informative reading. 
They should be required reading at both ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Already, plainly, at least one administra- 
tion advocate of turning offshore oil over to 
the coastal States—Attorney General Brown- 
ell—is worried by the suggestion of Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, last week that such 
an act of Congress would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

It will be all to the good if Members of 
Congress join Mr, Brownell in worrying 
enough about the constitutionality of the 
proposed offshore-oil giveaway not to try it. 

‘To stimulate such constructive worry a test 
of constitutionality should be brought before 
the Supreme Court—and, as we have said 
before, if no other State quickly takes the 
initiative, Missouri should do so. 


The Phillips Brothers, of Baton Rouge, 
La., With a Combination of Determina- 
tion, Courage, and Know-how, Brought 
Forth the Magnificent Production of 
Vitally Needed 155-Millimeter Shells 
for Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to your attention an outstanding 
example of the production by a most 
efficient plant of 155-millimeter artillery 
shells, These shells have been and will 
be used extensively in Korea. 

Two men, Ralston and Hal Phillips, 
of Baton Rouge, La., parlayed energy, 
know-how, and determination into one 
of the Nation’s outstanding industries, 
namely, the Delta Tank Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., of Baton Rouge, La. 

Perhaps their record is more impres- 
sive when you consider that these out- 
standing businessmen, now doing a mag- 
nificent job for our defense effort, began 
their business careers in most humble 
circumstances; as gasoline-station op- 
erators on the very site where this plant 
is now located. 

SKY IS THE LIMIT 

‘This can and should be a lesson for all 
Americans as well as the rest of the 
world that the sky is the limit as far as 
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success is concerned when you put forth 
the gigantic effort that the Phillips 
brothers did. Their phenomenal suc- 
cess is an outstanding example of Amer- 
ican progress from a humble beginning 
to leadership in a most vital industry. 

Not only are they producing a vital 
war material and giving thousands of 
employees jobs and security, but they are 
combating communism by using their 
industrial know-how to aid our Korean 
defense effort. 

SHOWN TERRIFIC LEADERSHIP 


Not only have they shown terrific lead- 
ership in the production of ammunition, 
but, with another company, they have 
achieved remarkable success, at a peace- 
time endeavor, which has brought forth 
valued improvements to peoples’ living 
conditions in the eight States in which 
they operate directly, and in many other 
States in which they are engaged in in- 
direct operations. This expanding busi- 
ness, namely General Gas Co., includes 
the manufacturing of tanks, for liquefied 
petroleum gas, known as butane, and 
the amazing distribution of this modern- 
day household necessity all over the 
South. 

In addition, this company produces 
gamma-ray machines for industrial 
radiography, X-ray type photography of 
metals and other opaque materials. All 
of this did not happen by accident, but 
rather by the exceptional foresight and 
driving determination of these two Phil- 
lips brothers who did not know what the 
words “quit” and “failure” meant, 
Theirs was an uphill battle from a mod- 
est beginning, surmounting obstacles 
daily, until they have come to the top of 
the heap today, with an amazing success 
story, which is considered as a dramtic 
example of how we, as a nation, can win 
in a cold, in a hot, or in any other war 
that is forced upon us and in the mean- 
time produce for peace in order for all 
our people to enjoy an improved living 
standard and a prosperous economy. 

LOUISIANA IS PROUD 


Naturally, we of Louisiana are excep- 
tionally proud of what the Phillips 
brothers have accomplished. We are 
proud today, in the face of reports, of 
the shortage of ammunition, that the 
Delta Tank Manufacturing Co. has ful- 
filled its quota of 100,000 shells of the 
155-millimeter type for the months of 
January and February and expect to 
step up this production to 60,000 for the 
month of March. 

All of this could not have happened 
by accident, because it took the leader- 
ship of these two outstanding indus- 
trialists, together with the loyal, hard- 
working, and sincere cooperation of ex- 
tremely loyal employees working as a 
team under the superb leadership of 
H. E. Kirkpatrick, executive vice presi- 
dent, who actually is truly the sparkplug 
of this magnificent organization. I feel 
that with the record achieved by this 
industry, that we, as Americans, in this 
Nation and elsewhere, can be proud of 
such a remarkable combination, all 
molded together to produce a great in- 
dustry, which helps make this Nation 
great and will keep it great for genera- 
tions to come, 
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Extension of Dependents Assistance 
Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the proposed bill now before 
us (H. R. 2330) is to extend until July 
1, 1955, the provisions of the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, which would 
otherwise expire on April 30 of this year. 

The proposed termination date will 
coincide with the date upon which the 
authority to induct men into the Armed 
Forces expires. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea it became apparent that there 
was an urgent necessity for providing ad- 
ditional allowances for families of en- 
listed personnel, The need was particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of recalled 
reservists and National Guard men with 
families, and married inductees or in- 
ductees who support their parents. 

The importance of this legislation can 
be readily understood when it is realized 
that there are at the present time 1,120,- 
530 enlisted persons receiving allotments 
for their dependents under the provision 
of existing law. Consequently, if the 
law is not extended beyond April 30, ex- 
treme hardship for many families will 
result, for there are still many thousands 
of enlisted Reservists and National 
Guard men on active duty, and an in- 
creasing number of men with dependents 
that have been and are being inducted. 

The report of the committee sets forth 
the manner in which assistance is given, 
It reads as follows: 

Under existing law, enlisted personnel with 
dependents can provide increased allowances 
for their dependents by filing an application 
for a class Q allotment. Members of the 
lowest 3 pay grades (E-1, E-2, and E-3) must 
allot $40 of their own pay in order to qual- 
ify for the allotment. Then, depending 
upon the number of dependents involved, 
the Government adds to that allotment the 
sum of $51.30 if the enlisted man has 1 
dependent, $77.10 if the enlisted man has 
2 dependents, and $96.90 if the enlisted man 
has 3 dependents. Thus, the wife of a pri- 
vate with 2 children receives an allotment of 
$136.90 a month; with 1 child, the allotment 
would be $117.10; and for a wife alone, $91.30. 
The wife of a master sergeant with 2 chil- 
dren would receive an allotment of $176.90 a 
month, because enlisted members of the 
highest 2 pay grades (E-6 and E-7) are re- 
quired to contribute $80 a month from their 
own pay; with a wife and 1 child, the allot- 
ment would be $157.10; with a wife alone, 
the allotment would also be $157.10, since 
enlisted members of pay grade E-4 and 
above, with a dependent or dependents, have 
always received a quarters allowance regard- 
less of the number of dependents. The wife 
of a sergeant with 2 children would receive a 
minimum allotment of $156.90 a month, be- 
cause enlisted men of pay grades E-4 and 
E-5 are required to contribute $60 a month 
to qualify for the allotment; with a wife 
alone, or a wife and 1 child, the allotment 
would amount to $137.10. 


Mr. Speaker, the urgency of the pro- 
posed legislation cannot be overesti- 
mated. Existing law, as previously 
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stated, expires April 30. Failure to pass 
this bill extending the effective date 
would leave us without any law. This 
would result in extreme hardship to the 
families of several hundred thousand 
men now in service. We must not let 
such an unfortunate condition arise. 
The bill is entitled to the unanimous 
vote of this House. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, who 


wants to be Secretary General of the 
U. N.? 


Worthy Observance of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exten my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass.: 


THOMAS FEENEY CALLS For DIGNIFIED OBSERV- 
ANCE or St. PATRICK'S Day 


With St. Patrick’s Day but 9 days distant, 
Thomas B. Feeney, Lynn insurance man, calls 
for more dignified, appropriate representa- 
tives and worthy observances of the patron 
saint of Ireland. 

Mr. Feeney takes to mild task those who 
would detract from the great meaning of 
St. Patrick’s Day by relating nebulous 
stories purportedly dealing with the Irish 
race. He says Ireland’s great religious and 
historical background entitles each of its 
true sons to stand and cheer as the great 
day is reached. 

Interviewed this past week, Mr. Feeney 
had this to say: 

“It is a curious thing, and objectionable, 
too, of course, that so many of the speeches, 
talks, and the like, delivered at St. Patrick's 
Day banquets, dinners, and celebrations in 
general are of a trivial, pseudo-humorous, 
jocular, substandard, and inappropriate, un- 
suitable nature. Top-level.politicians and 
sometimes distinguished prelates are selected 
to deliver St. Patrick’s Day addresses, and 
very generally they are not worth listening 
to on this subject. 

“The higher the politicians come, the less 
they know about Ireland and St. Patrick, 
and the less they care, likewise, and as for 
the clergy, if they do know, they seem un- 
willing to talk, but they will get up and say, 
nine times out of ten, what is already well 
known, or they will deal in alleged jokes and 
absurdities. 

“Why must the feast of St. Patrick be 
celebrated in a manner so altogether out of 
tune with its meaning and significance? 
What is there about the day that calls for 
crude levity and lack of seriousness and 
dignity and respect? 

“To give an idea of what I mean I quote 
the following from the Boston Sunday Globe 
of March 23, 1952, a copy of which I have be- 


fore me: ‘A speaker told the Clovers (Clover 
Club, of Boston) at their St. Patrick’s Day 
dinner that no other racial group has the firm 
belief in fairies that the Irish do, and he told 
the story of Bridget O’Toole’s experience with 
the leprechauns. Bridget, he said, was re- 
turning from mass one morning when she 
saw a leprechaun on a hedge. If you see a 
leprechaun, you have three wishes, so Bridget 
went home, and being an unselfish person, 
she wanted to share her good luck with her 
husband. So she said to him, Pat, if you 
could have your wish, what would you wish 
for? Just then a tinker went by selling lan- 
terns, and Pat said, I'd wish for one of those 
lanterns. The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before the lantern flew through the 
door and hung on the beam before the 
hearth. Bridget, enraged because her hus- 
band had not wished for something worth 
while, cried out, I wish the lantern was hung 
from your nose. Right away the lantern 
flew from the beam and swung back and 
forth from Pat’s nose. So Bridget had to use 
the third wish to free her husband from the 
lantern.’ 

“Is that the best one can do on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day? 

“He might have told his audience, for in- 
stance, that Ireland was one of the first 
countries in Europe to accept Christianity; 
that it has suffered more for the faith than 
any other country anywhere, and longer; 
that no other country has been more zealous 
than Ireland in spreading the faith; and 
that to this hour it has remained loyal and 
true. He might have told the Bostonians in 
celebration assembled that religion and 
learning flourished in Ireland from the fifth 
to the ninth century, while wave after wave 
of barbarians poured over Europe, smashing 
to pieces the remains of Roman rule and 
submerging all the continent in darkness 
and paganism. 

“Ireland had become an isle of saints. The 
Irish had become saints, but the blood of 
their seafaring ancestors led them to become 
the sea rovers of God. They pushed into 
Scotland, England, France, Germany, and 
Italy, not to raid, but to conquer and to hold 
their conquests by building strongholds. 
Their weapons were learning and the grace 
of God, their strongholds monasteries, their 
garrisons monks. Captives were shipped 
back to Ireland, not to labor in field and 
mine, but to cultivate their minds and to 
learn wisdom in the schools of Ireland. 

“What was the number of those mission- 
aries? It is impossible to say. The passage 
of time and the vandalism of men has de- 
stroyed the records, but the accounts that 
have come down to us indicate they num- 
bered in the tens of thousands each century 
for three centuries. Who were these sea 
rovers of God? Among them, St. Cataldus 
brought Tarentium, in Italy, back from pa- 
ganism. Sedulius, the writer, journeyed not 
only to France and Italy but also into Greece 
and Asia Minor, dying as Bishop of Oreta, 
in Spain, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. St. Columbcille labored in Scotland 
and northern England. Columanus, mis- 
sionary in France and Italy, was driven from 
his monastery at Luxeu, in the Vosges Moun- 
tains, by the Dowager Queen of Burgundy. 
He died at Bobbio, near Milan. 


“TEMPLE BURNED 


“The temple of the gods at Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, was burned by St. Gall, who later 
became Bishop of Constance. St. Fiacre re- 
stored the rich farmlands of Meux to the use 
of man and the service of God. Aidan, a 
monk of Iona, instructed the Northumbrians 
of England and founded Lindisfarne in 634. 
His successor, St. Finian, converted Penda, 
King of the East Angles. St. Fursey not only 
converted Sigebert, King of the East Saxons, 
but he persuaded him to become a monk. 
St. Cuthbert of Kells, County Meath, sum- 
moned by King Egfrid, was consecrated 
Bishop of Lindisfarne at York in 684. St. 
Kilian, apostle of Franconia, was murdered 
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in Wutzburg. St. Wiro was confessor ‘of 
Peppin, father of Charlemagne. St. Virgilius 
sent his friend, Modestus, to convert the 
Corinthians, and preached to the wild Huns. 
Centuries before Columbus he taught that 
the earth was round. 

“St. Donatus became a hermit in Tuscany, 
until called to be Bishop of Fiesole. St. 
Buo, apostle of Iceland, founded a church at 
Esenbug after burning the temple where 
the natives offered human sacrifices. Claude 


Clement and John Scot after being arrested 


and brought before Charlemagne as mad 
men, because they had advertised their pro- 
fession by crying ‘Knowledge for Sale’ were 
encouraged to found a school in Paris. John 
Scotus Erigena, forerunner of the scholas- 
tics, labored as a teacher on the continent 
and produced many works in scripture and 
philosophy. He died in England after re- 
establishing the schools at Oxford. 

“One-hundred-and-fifty Irishmen are hon- 
ored as patrons of places in Germany, 45 in 
France, 30 in Belgium, 44 in England, 13 in 
Italy, and 8 in Norway and Iceland. There 
were 13 Irish monasteries in Scotland, 12 
in England, 19 in France, seven in Lorraine, 
11 in Burgundy, 9 in Belgium, 10 in Alsatia, 
16 in Bavaria, 6 in Italy, and 15 in Switzer- 
land. 

“Today the Irish are the backbone of the 
church in English speaking countries and 
Irish missionaries are to be found all over 
the world. The race has outlived many per- 
secutions and cruelties including the infa- 
mous penal years when no Catholic might 
teach school or any child but his own. No 
child could be sent abroad to be educated. 
Children of persons of property might be 
brought up Protestant. A Catholic could not 
be a guardian and all wards in Chancery 
were raised as Protestants. A Catholic could 
hold a lease only for 31 years and at a two- 
thirds rack rent; failure to pay promptly 
would pass the lease to the nearest Protestant 
heir. Priests educated in Europe were for- 
bidden to land in Ireland and such priests 
as were there were subject to all kinds of 
restrictions, fines, and taxes. 

“A Catholic was not allowed to have arms, 
to hold office or to own a house worth more 
than 5 pounds. Irish commerce and indus- 
try were restricted and every form of terror, 
organized and unorganized, was let loose on 
the Catholic Irish. The end of the century 
saw the Irish holding only one-tenth of the 
land while 90 percent of them lived as ten- 
ants on the lands their fathers owned. Half 
a million fled to the continent where they 
sought service with the enemies of England, 
chiefiy in France. -At Landen, Fontenoy, 
Ramillies, Cremona, and a hundred other 
battlefields these Wild Geese took a bloody 
revenge for Ireland. 

“I have before me a program of a St. Pat- 
rick’s day celebration, held March 17, 1952, 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, by an Irish 
Catholic organization, a shoneen outfit to all 
appearances. I am told that a thousand 
people sat down to dinner on that occasion 
and that a thousand others danced. The 
toast was ‘Her Majesty the Queen,’ and the 
toadies wind up their program with ‘God save 
the Queen.’ The program itself is of the 
nauseating type, with such drivel as Finne- 
gan’s Wake, Are You Right There, Michael, 
Off to Philadelphia, and Father O’Flynne, 
Among the menu items we find Tralee turkey 
with portadown dressing, Tipperary mashed 
potatoes, Galway rolls, Ballyshannon tea, 
Och, God help us. 

“And here are the names of some of the 
officers and committee members of this pa- 
thetic outfit: Terence Healy, Ben Kavanagh, 
Patrick Lynch, Frank Kennedy, Michael 
Keating, John MacCourt, Frank McGurry, 
Mrs. P. Lynch. What kind of Irish are there 
up there in Canada anyhow? They seem to 
be like the country they live in—conquered, 
At any rate, they are a hundred years or more 
behind the times, Seems like they don't 
read the newspapers at all, It is very evident 
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that there is a new and urgent task ahead 
for the Irish of the Western Hemisphere—the 
real Irish that is—and it is to campaign for 
dignified, appropriate, representative, and 
worthy celebrations and the great little land 
that took him to its heart. Hail, glorious St. 
Patrick.” 


The Creative Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Charles H. 
Silver, member of the New York City 
Board of Education, which he delivered 
before the annual meeting of the Jewish 
Teachers’ Association of New York City 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on February 12: 


I count it a great pleasure to be with you 
on this occasion. Since my appointment to 
the board of education, I have had the op- 
portunity of addressing another organiza- 
tion of Jewish teachers and I am happy to 
say to you that it was both a privilege and 
pleasure to do so. In asking me to join you, 
you have given me the feeling that as a 
new member of the board I can look forward 
to your cooperation and, I hope, your ap- 
proval. It is a very pleasant feeling to see 
here my personal friend and spiritual guide, 
Dr. Israel Goldstein, who is the rabbi of B'nai 
Jeshurun Congregation of which I am a 
member. You all know of him, I am sure, 
for he is today, not only a dist ed 


» American, but an outstanding leader of the 


Jewish people. He has worked zealously in 
the movement to bring about the establish- 
ment of the Republic of Israel, to which 
thousands of our brethren have come from 
lands where they had been subjected to 
persecution. 

In my experience as a member of the 
board I have found that my associates under 
the presidency of Mr. Clauson and the pro- 
fessional direction of Superintendent Jan- 
sen have approached many difficult problems 
that have arisen almost daily with an open 
mind, I can say in all sincerity that all of 
us have been motivated by a desire to serve 
the community at all times. 

When I was invited by your president, 
Dr. Mantell, to address you there came to my 
mind a statement made by President Eisen- 
hower when he said goodby to the faculty 
of Columbia University. Here is what he 
said, and I quote: “This is what I want to 
say to you today. I think most of you know 
of my admiration for the teacher, for the 
person who believes something and tries to 
impart it to young minds. In my all too 
short association with scholarly people I have 
found them to be intellectual leaders of 
Americanism. They have been able to ex- 
plain Americanism, the values of the heart, 
of freedom, and what the mind must do to 
support those values.” May I add that I am 
in complete agreement with President 
Eisenhower. 

It has occurred to me that it would be 
appropriate to speak briefly on a great Jew 
who recently passed away and who was not 
only an outstanding statesman and human- 
itarian but, in a broad sense, a brilliant edu- 
cator, Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

It is a little too early for us to put a proper 
estimate on his achievements as a world 
figure, but we may be certain that he will 
hold an important place in the history books 
that will be written in the years ahead. Dr. 
Weizmann was one of those rare individuals 


who had given of himself and his superb 
talents without the slightest desire for per- 
sonal rewards and public acclaim. 

He had certain extraordinary qualities as 
an educator, not in the classroom but as a 
leader of a great movement. He knew that 
in order to-attain his objective he had to 
solidify world opinion, and to accomplish 
this, he had to educate and convince the 
statesman and politicians to listen to the 
voice not only of his people but to that of 
other countries and other faiths. 

Dr. Weizmann was, therefore, an educator 
who released tremendous creative faculties 
in behalf of his people and won for them the 
goal for which they had been striving 
throughout centuries of persecution, hard- 
ships, and suffering. It is on his success in 
this respect that the future generations will 
judge him. 

When I speak of creative education I am 
thinking of you who are part of the greatest 
public school system in the world. You are 
helping in a large measure to create the men 
and women of the future. You mold their 
lives during their most formative years, and 
what you say to them, the manner in which 
you teach them, the moral guidance which 
you give them, contribute to their usefulness 
to their fellow men and women in their 
later lives. 

This is not an easy task. You have a tre- 
mendous responsibility both as teachers and 
men and women. Several years ago Dr. 
Weizmann, in a brilliant address which he 
made in New York at a forum of a news- 
paper, stated what seems to me to be the 
fundamental purpose of life and dignified 
living. He said: “Individuals impress them- 
selves on the world in two ways—by what 
they are and by what they do.” 

Dr. Weizmann placed character above 
action. He pointed out that people of the 
Jewish faith throughout the centuries were 
obsessed by one idea, and that was the per- 
fection of the individual. The Jewish sages 
and teachers, who have never been surpassed 
in their power of reasoning and in their 
understanding of ethical values, were tireless 
in their search for the perfect man because 
they knew that this type of individual would 
eventually bring about the perfect commu- 
nity. 

They were not dogmatic in their views. 
They argued and debated and discussed; 
each voice was heard, and I think it may 
truthfully be said that they were the original 
exponents of freedom of thought. They held 
that man created his own destiny and that 
he should be given full play to express his 
personality and his ideas. They were the 
ideal teachers for they combined common- 
sense with a strong desire to have justice 
and dignity prevail in human relationships. 

Now, I do not for a moment assume that 
all teachers are sages and philosophers. In 
our world of turmoil and frightful uncer- 
tainty, they are being put to severe tests 
which call for intelligence and patience. I 
am sure that all of you realize the vast re- 
sponsibilities which devolve on your shoul- 
ders. I am sure that you will not shirk your 
duties, and I for one am very proud of the 
teaching staff. I speak not only as a mem- 
ber of the board of education but as a 
parent. 

It is to be expected that you will be criti- 
cized, for we have not yet reached the state 
of perfection. In the face of this criticism 
you must be tolerant, and, if you are right, 
nothing can ultimately affect you. The peo- 
ple—the parents of the children who come 
to your classrooms—know that you are doing 
all within your power to lead their children 
along the path of healthy living and mental 
inspiration. 

We have heard in some quarters attacks on 
our schoolteachers which were calculated to 
create a false impression on those who guide 
children in the classrooms, There has been 
talk of subversion and treason, and many 
charges have been made which tend to re- 
fiect upon the loyalty of teachers. These 
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charges and rumors and statements did a 
great injustice to the vast army of teachers 
who are giving of themselves unselfishly to 
the welfare of their pupils. 

I reject absolutely the theory that because 
of the lack of Americanism among a small 
number of our teachers the entire system 
is honeycombed with subversion. If we want 
to be fair, we must readily admit that the 
teachers in our system do an honest day’s 
work and that they appreciate the respon- 
sibilities which they are required to carry 
out. It has always been so. I need only 
point to this great city of ours with its 
teeming millions who came. from our public 
schools and took part in creating the most 
fabulous city in the history of civilization. 
This is the result of the training which they 
received in their formative years in our pub- 
lic schools. 

I venture to predict that our city will grow 
with the years. It will grow because we are 
rooted as a people of all races and creeds in 
the American ideal. That ideal comes first to 
our children in the public schools, 
teacher in the classroom who brings to the 
pupil his or her first conception of the true 
meaning of democracy. It is the teacher who 
plants the first seeds of understanding and 
compassion and patriotism in the minds of 
the children. 

Perhaps what you are seeking is the ideal 
of Dr. Weizgmann—the ideal of the perfect 
human being. Who of us can say that we 
shall ever attain it? But it is pleasant to 
think that we shall ever move on, in the hope 
that the challenge that has been thrust upon 
us as a people will some day become a living 
reality. You who teach in the public schools 
are in a sense descendents of the Jewish 
sages and teachers who sought to hold up the 
light of truth and justice. But your horizon 
is even wider, for today you use your talents 
as teachers to the boys and girls of every race 
color, and creed. 

And so I should like to close by expressing 
the hope that we shall find a way out of the 
present dilemma, that the world crisis shall 
diminish and finally pass away entirely. But 
we shall never lose faith in our teachers to 
whom the mental and physical welfare of 
our children has been entrusted. I have said 
to you that you must have patience and not 
be distressed by the cries of false prophets, 
and irresponsible rumors and attacks of 
those who have malice in their hearts. They 
will not overwhelm the people, for the people 
will not be fooled. The citizens of New York 
recognize the loyalty, devotion, and intelli- 
gence of the men and women who make up 
the and administrative staff of the 
public school system, They will support you 
for what you are and for what you are striv- 
ing todo. And so I end by again quoting the 
immortal words of one of the greatest edu- 
cators in history who said, “The desire to 
seek perfection, to overcome the physical and 
find harmony of being has been the affirma- 
tive note in Jewish history.” And, I might 
add, it has been the affirmative note of all 
civilized people. Thank you. 


Republican-Sponsored National Health 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an editorial from the March 8, 1953, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune: 

Tse Ives-Javirs HEALTH PLAN 

The health insurance plan measure spon- 

sored by Senator Irvine M. Ives, Republican, 
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of New York, and Representative Jacos K. 
Javits, Republican-Liberal, of New York, and 
other Republicans is not, as Senator Ives 
himself acknowledges, the definitive an- 
swer to the Nation’s health protection prob- 
lem. Substantially, it is the same bill that 
Mr. Ives and other Republicans introduced 
in Congress in 1949 as an alternative to Pres- 
ident Truman’s compulsory health insurance 
plan. It is being reintroduced now with 
the idea of serving as basis for discussion 
along with the plan proposed by former Pres- 
ident Truman’s Commission on Health Needs 
of the Nation. - 

Yet this Republican-sponsored plan does 
seem to come closer to a fair and workable 
national health insurance program than any 
yet proposed. Mr. Truman’s original plan 
would have been fantastically expensive, and 
its centralized conception was so sweeping as 
to insure its defeat in Congress. As a result 
of that defeat, Mr. Truman created his com- 
mission, which, in a first report made last 
December, came up with a new plan. Funda- 
mentally, the approach taken by the Com- 
mission to the problem is sound. It would 
preserve the voluntary principle in extend- 
ing the prepayment insurance plans, would 
maintain the existing personal relationship 
between patient and doctor, and would set 
up a Federal grants-in-aid program to be 
matched by the States. Yet the plan does 
contain some questionable features, such as 
& proposal to use social-security funds in 
providing benefits. 

The plan sponsored by Senator Ives and 
his colleagues avoids most of the pitfalls of 
national health legislation. Essentially, this 
measure would create voluntary health and 
medical service programs based on financial 
aid to voluntary, nonprofit, prepayment 
health plans. The programs would utilize 
matching Federal and State funds, but prie 
mary responsibility would be put wholly 
within the States and local communities, 
with special encouragement to local initi- 
ative. 

Congress now will have before it two plans 
instead of one. Let us hope that from the 
debate a program will emerge which will 
meet the health needs of the American peo- 
ple without dangerously straining the finan- 
cial capacities of the Nation and the States 
to support it, or placing the country’s health 
services in a bureaucratic straitjacket. The 
year will come when such a program will be 
as timely as it is desirable. 


Livestock Advisory Group Recommends 
End of Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a release 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, dated March 12, 1953, with re- 
spect to a recommendation by a live- 
stock advisory group regarding the end 
of control legislation, and also other 
opinions regarding the current beef price 
situation. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1953. 
LIVESTOCK ADVISORY GROUP RECOMMENDS END 
OF CONTROL LEGISLATION 

A flat recommendation that Congress per- 
mit the price and wage control law to expire 
on April 30 and reject legislation now before 
it to provide standby controls or a 90-day 
freeze order was 1 of 7 submitted to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson by a 
livestock industry committee that concluded 
a 2-day meeting here today. 

The 18-man committee surveyed the whole 
cattle picture pointing out that producers 
and feeders have been pinched for more than 
a year in a falling market for their products 
while costs of production have remained at 
high levels. 

It commended the President and the Sec- 
retary for their prompt action in removing 
price and compulsory grading controls, 

“Every possible approach to a solution of 
the problem was examined,” according to 
the committee report, which continues, “in- 
cluding the idea of Government subsidies 
and supports but rejected this approach as 
offering, at best, only a temporary relief for 
those now in financial difficulty. It was the 
committee’s opinion that Government inter- 
ference at this time would only further 
complicate the problem and delay the estab- 
lishment of a sound operating program for 
the industry.” 

The committee did, however, spell out a 
field for Government aid in its remaining 
resolutions. It called for a stepped-up pro- 
gram of departmental promotion through 
press, radio, and television to acquaint the 
public with the fact that beef is both plenti- 
ful and low priced on today’s market. 

Members asked that the Secretary check 
the purchase program for the armed serv- 
ices; that immediate steps be taken to in- 
crease the volume of beef used in the school 
lunch program both through local purchases 
and funds supplied by the Department un- 
der section 32. 

The committee went into the export-im- 
port field and asked that the Secretary check 
this whole question with a view toward 
giving protection to the industry at this 
time. It urged that research to expand the 
use of tallow, animal fats, and hides be 
enlarged. 

A recommendation that the Government 
give serious consideration to the purchase 
of beef to send to Korea for the feeding of 
the South Korean Army pointed out that 
a better plan of nutrition will make more 
South Korean soldiers available for armed 
service. 

Aside from the above seven specific resolu- 
tions, the committee went on record sug- 
gesting the Department make a thorough 
study of all its possibilities for extending 
credit through existing agencies in case of 
extfeme emergencies. 

“The committee assured me,” stated Sec- 
retary Benson, in commenting upon the 
advisory board’s recommendations, “that all 
segments of the industry are united in a 
marketing program intended to provide 
maximum service at reduced costs in moving 
meat from range and feedlots to the con- 
sumers of the country.” 

In connection with this stepped-up pro- 
motion program, the committee recommend- 
ed that the livestock industry increase its 
contributions to the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

Concluding its work, the committee felt 
that the current problem is confounded and 
aggravated by the present rigid high price 
supports on basic commodities, particularly 
feedstuffs. It was charged that these were 
big factors in the present price squeeze and 
a recommendation was made that the whole 
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support program be reexamined and more 
flexibility brought into it. 

“Price support programs,” said the report, 
“are only a part of the overall farm pro- 
gram and should not create more problems 


“than they solve.” 


The recommendations were taken under 
consideration by Secretary Benson as the 
committee pledged itself to come any time 
on call. On the committee are: Sam Hyatt, 
president, American National Cattlemen’s 
Association; C. B. Watson, president, Corn 
Belt Livestock Feeders Association; Reese 
Van Vranken, cattle feeder; L. M. Pexton, 
American Stockyard Association; Robert J. 
Riddell, president, the National Livestock 
Exchange; Ray S. Paul, chairman, beef com- 
mittee, American Meat Institute; Jack 
Roach, president, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association; Jay Taylor, chair- 
man, National Livestock and Meat Board; 
Howard Hill, president, Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation; Norris Carnes, manager, Central 
Cooperative Association; P. O. Wilson, man- 
ager, National Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion; Henry Kruse, chairman, beef commit- 
tee, Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion; John Heinz, chairman, beef commit- 
tee, National Independent Meat Packers 
Association; Seth T. Shaw, Safeway Stores, 
Inc.; J. O. Brott, agricultural division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association; A. A. Heldridge, 
Independent Livestock Commission; D. C. 
Schaffer, president, Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee first appraised the current 
situation and pointed out that cattle pro- 
ducers and feeders are experiencing severe 
losses due to price declines which started 
more than a year ago and which have become 
more acute since the first of the year. The 
members of the committee considered every 
possible approach to a solution of the prob- 
lem, including subsidies, Government sup- 
ports, etc. While subsidies would offer tem- 
porary relief for those now in financial difi- 
culty, it is the committee’s opinion that this 
would not solve the problem but only lead to 
further complications and delay the estab- 
lishment of a sound operating program for 
the industry. 

The committee commends the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture for their 
prompt action in eliminating price controls 
and compulsory Government grading. It 
offers the following suggestions: 

1. That the Department of Agriculture in- 
crease its informational and promotional 
program by way of press, newspapers, radio, 
television, and all other means at its disposal 
in order to bring the facts about the supply 
and demand of beef to the attention of the 
consuming public. 

2. The Government carefully check its 
program of purchases of beef for the armed 
services and other uses, and wherever pos- 
sible, the volume of beef for such uses be 
increased. 

3. That immediate steps be taken to in- 
crease the volume of beef used in the school 
lunch program both through local purchases 
and through amounts supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under section 32 
funds. 

4. That we urge the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to check into the question of exports 
and imports, conferring with the Secretary 
of State with the idea of giving maximum 
protection to the industry. We especially 
urge that hides, tallow, and other animal 
fats be included in this check, 

5. That research in an effort to expand the 
use of tallow, animal fats, and hides be 
expanded. 

6. The committee further recommended 
that Congress permit the price and wage con- 
trol law to expire on April 30, and that the 
proposed legislation now before Congress 
which would provide standby controls or a 
90-day freeze order be rejected. 

7. The committee recommended that the 
Government give serious consideration to the 
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purchase of beef to send to Korea for the 
feeding of the South Korean Army. It is 
reported that a better plane of nutrition will 
make more South Korean soldiers available 
for service. 

The committee assured the Secretary that 
all segments of the industry, including pro- 
ducers, feeders, market agencies, processors, 
and retailers are being asked to give cooper- 
ation in a program intended to provide maxi- 
mum service at reduced costs in moving the 
product of this industry from the range and 
feed lots to the consumers of the country. 
They called to the attention of the Secretary 
the extensive advertising program now being 
carried by the retailers and processors and 
indicated that it would be their recommen- 
dation that such programs be continued and 
expanded. The committee assured the Sec- 
retary of the complete support of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, an indus- 
try-supported organization, in furnishing 
technicians and information in support of an 
expanded informational program. The com- 
mittee recommended that the livestock in- 
dustry increase its contributions to the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board from 25 
cents to 50 cents per car. 

The committee recommended that the De- 
partment of Agriculture make a study of the 
possibility of extending credit through exist- 
ing agencies in case of extreme economic 
emergencies. 

The committee felt that the current prob- 
lem is compounded and aggravated by the 
present rigid high supports on basic com- 
modities. These are big factors in the cur- 
rent drastic losses. The whole support pro- 
gram should be reexamined and more flexi- 
bility brought into it. Price support pro- 
grams are only a part of the overall farm 
program and should not create more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

We appreciate the opportunity of coming 
to discuss industry problems and will stand 
ready to come in at any time in the future 
at your call, 


Denial of Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia Is a Disgrace to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp & short 
speech in favor of home rule for the 
people of the District of Columbia, which 
was delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and was broadcast over Washington 
radio stations WWDC and WCFM on the 
evening of the 3d of March. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Home RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA— 
Irs DENIAL A DISGRACE TO THE NATION 
Sevenscore years ago a witty Irishman 

anonymously wrote these lines: 


“Let's be jovial, fill our glasses; 
Madness ‘tis for us to think 
How the world is ruled by asses’; 
And the wise are swayed by chink.” 


Shortly before Julius Caesar was assassi- 
nated for having usurped the liberty of the 
people, the disgusted Cassius said of him: 
“I know he would not be a wolf 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds,” 


Ladies and gentlemen of Washington, what 
would the anonymous Irishman and the op- 
pressed Cassius say of you if they should 
miraculously return to earth and behold your 
almost silent and altogether patient bearing 
of a hundred-million-dollar-a-year burden of 
taxation without a scintilla of representation 
and your total deprivation of the right of 
self-government, the right to elect a mayor, 
a city council, a board of education, or even 
a dogcatcher—in brief, your utter destitution 
of the right of either a choice or a Voice in 
anything whatsoever that pertains to your 
governmental welfare? 

Your long continued, uncomplaining sub- 
mission to the inferior citizenship to which 
you have been sentenced passeth all human 
understanding. No longer should we doubt 
the truth of Montesquieu’s cynical assertion 
that “The tyranny of a prince in an oli- 
garchy is not so dangerous to the public wel- 
fare as the apathy of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy.” 

The most astounding paradox in the entire 
history of civil government lies in the fact 
that this Nation is spending countless bil- 
lions of dollars and sacrificing countless 
thousands of American lives on foreign soil 
to provide or preserve representative govern- 
ment for the people of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea, and, at the same 
time, without a shadow of necessity, justifi- 
cation or excuse utterly deprives every resi- 
dent, law-abiding, taxpaying, patriotic man 
and woman in its capital city of Washington 
of these identical governmental rights to 
which they are thoroughly entitled and 
which could be granted in the twinkling of 
an eye without imperiling a single life, en- 
dangering a single limb or expending a single 
penny of the people’s money. 

In my opinion, the observation of these 
worthies if they should return from the 
silent land would be, in effect, “It is a men- 
dacious, malicious slander to attribute the 
outrages you have described to the great 
American Republic. They could have only 
been imagined in some fantastic realm of 
haunted houses, headless goblins, and gib- 
bering ghosts.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the battle now 
raging for home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia, if you will take a leaf from the im- 
perishable chronicles written with the pre- 
cious blood that flowed from Lexington to 
Yorktown, and in a peaceful way emulate 
your illustrious ancestors’ example in win- 
ning for all the people of the Nation, except 
those of the District, self-government, free- 
dom from taxation without representation, 
and the right to exercise both voice and vote 
in accordance with the dictates of your own 
conscience, you can, within the brief period 
of 2 years, have not only self-government 
but also proper representation on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

If you will, by vigorous, intelligent, tireless 
action, convince the Congress that your pres- 
ent determination to exercise your demo- 
cratic rights is as great as your apparent, 
long-continued willingness to be deprived of 
them has been, every patriotic Washington- 
ian will soon be able to sing the victor’s song, 
wield the victor’s scepter, and wear the vic- 
tor’s crown. 


Texas Meets Her Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a great Texan and a great public 
servant delivered on Friday, February 27, 
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before the Texas State Society dinner 
in Washington, an address that I con- 
sider eminently worthy of being brought 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate. I refer to an address by Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, present head of the 
Federal Security Agency—an Agency 
that was the subject on Thursday of an 
interesting and significant message from 
President Eisenhower. 

In describing the work of the Federal 
Security Agency to members of the 
Texas State Society, Mrs. Hobby gave 
ample evidence that the administration 
chose wisely indeed in selecting her to 
fill the responsible post she now holds. 
And she spoke for millions of other 
Texans when she explained why she is 
proud to be a citizen of the Lone Star 
State. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My fellow Texans in and out of the gov- 
ernment, it is with a mixture of humble- 
ness and pride that I stand before you today 
on this March evening of the year 117 AA— 
which you will all recognize as meaning After 
Alamo, according to the Texas calendar. 

Texans are used to bigness, but no one, 
not even a Texan, could help feeling small 
when facing the vast and complicated re- 
sponsibility which I have recently assumed. 
To carry it out, I shall need the help and 
support of all of you. 

Soon after I took office a visiting Eng- 
lishman whose native politeness could not 
quite conceal his puzzlement, said to me: 
“Y thought your internal security here in 
the States was guarded by the FBI and Army 
Intelligence. Are you going to supervise the 
work of both these bureaus?” 

He could certainly be forgiven for his con- 
fusion since it is shared by many Americans, 
I have already received hundreds of letters 
from people who imagine that the Federal 
Security Agency is a kind of peacetime OSS, 
fully equipped with cloaks and daggers, 

So I hasten to assure our bewildered here 
and overseas that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s job 
is not in jeopardy. The FSA, like Texas, 
covers enough ground of its own, and does 
not, now or in the future, contemplate add- 
ing his responsibilities to the already very 
large ones at its own door, 

But, bantering aside, providing the kind 
of security for which my department is re- 
sponsible is already a sufficiently sobering 
task. The FSA, in its many branches, 
touches the lives of practically every person 
in the United States. It affects people who 
eat—through the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration; people who ail or who are kept from 
ailing—through the Public Health Service; 
most people who work—through the old-age 
and survivors insurance; parents of school 
children; people who are just on the thresh- 
old of life and people who are nearing its 
end. For this vast multitude our aim is to 
secure a better life by helping them to help 
themselves. 

It is a tall order for me and my associates 
to face up to. It makes me wish I could 
get hold of that bottle labeled “Drink Me,” 
which Alice in Wonderland found on a table 
and which, when drunk, made her several 
times bigger than she was before. 

Perhaps, before I say anything more, you 
would like to know exactly how the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has touched the lives 
of Texans in particular. If you will bear 
with me I will give you a few statistics. I 
know that too many statistics are sometimes 
hard to digest. But they take on color and 
meaning when you think of them in terms, 
not of dollars, but of people—people with 
their hopes, their fears, their ambitions; 
babies who do not die in the first year of 
infancy because they have been protected 
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from once widespread disease such as ty- 
phoid fever; youngsters ambitious for a col- 
lege education; aged men and women no 
longer looking forward with such dread to 
the time when the weekly pay envelope will 
stop coming; injured or handicapped people 
who, through vocational rehabilitation, are 
given a chance to return to more normal, 
self-supporting lives. 

These are the people behind the statistics, 
and this is the extent to which such people 
in our State of Texas are being helped by the 
Federal Security Agency. 

During the last fiscal year, 1952-53, FSA 
sent a total of $146 million to Texas. With 
this money, supplemented by State funds, 
many programs were carried out. In that 
period, Texas mothers and children received 
health services costing the Federal Govern- 
ment $1,450,804. Texas men and women, 
many of whom were blind or otherwise dis- 
abled, were given vocational rehabilitation 
training costing $966,806. This means that 
in many cases they were taught new skills, 
new ways in earning a living in which their 
physical handicaps were not millstones 
around their necks, and they had the pride 
and satisfaction of standing on their own 
feet instead of being dependent on relatives 
or dragging out useless lives. 

In that year, the Public Health Services 
provided tuberculosis control, teaching fel- 
lowships and other general services in Texas 
to the extent of $10,693,879. For the care of 
the indigent the Federal Government gave 
Texas, in that year, $65,834,000. It gave to 
land-grant colleges, and to many other Texas 
colleges, the sum of $13,523,193. 

Of course we all hate to admit that Texans 
ever grow old or even die, but the largest 
amount sent to the State in 1952-53 by the 
FSA was in individual checks as payments 
on old-age and survivors insurance, & proj- 
ect which is completely self-supporting. 
Perhaps we can just take these payments as 
evidence that so many Texans live long 
enough to receive them. The old saying 
that life begins at 40 needs, it seems to me, 
a little revision. For the millions of Amer- 
icans who are covered by social security, it 
now begins at 65, when checks start paying 
off the benefits they have accumulated. 
Incidentally, this new state of affairs is 
making a lot of women a little more exact 
about revealing their true ages when they 
make up public records. Some of them are 
finding that woman’s immemorial right to 
understate her age is proving expensive. 

So much for the FSA today. You can 
understand why the job looks big, even to 
one who, like myself, is used to the limitless 
horizons of Texas. And you can also under- 
stand that it is growing bigger with every 
baby who gives his first cry of life. The 
statisticians tell us that in the next 20 years 
the population of this country will probably 
increase by 30 million—30 million who will 
need food, shelter, education, and jobs, 
Maybe I shouldn’t mention it but 30 million 
is 4 times the present population of Texas, 
which will give you an idea of the ever- 
increasing task confronting me and my suc- 


cessors. 

I have said that in speaking before you 
tonight, I feel both proud and humble, and 
I have explained why I feel humble. Now, 
need I tell you why I feel proud? 

Look around you. In fact, look all up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, and answer 
these questions. Who is the President of 
this country? A man born in Texas. 

Who is the leader of the Democratic Party 
in the House? A Texan—Sam RAYBURN. 

Who is the leader of his party in the Sen- 
ate? A Texan—LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Who at this table and sharing the honors 
with me is the Secretary of the Navy? An- 
other Texan—Bob Anderson. 

Those are only a few. You can see others 
on every hand, including yourselves. Wash- 
ington is virtually a suburb of Texas. 


Texas has come a long way from the rip- 
roaring days of its youth, when our forebears 
were fiexing their adolescent muscles, and 
two guns on every belt made the law of the 
land. 

We've grown up. The guns now are worn 
by our 5-year-old youngsters, and that sound 
you hear on the main streets of Texas isn't 
made by the gun of desperado or sheriff; it’s 
just one of our thousands of cars, backfiring. 

Texans are taking positions of responsi- 
bility in national and international affairs. 
Our oil powers the ships and fighting ma- 
chines of free people everywhere and turns 
the wheels of peace. Our beef graces dinner 
tables from Maine to California. Our cot- 
ton keeps countless looms whirring. Texas 
is blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods, and has risen to the responsibilities 
of her blessings. 

It is this sense of responsibility which can 
give us tonight the greatest cause for pride 
and celebration, 


Time for Teachers To Get Angry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 2, Mr. James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, made the princi- 
pal address at the charter day observ- 
ances of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He spoke on the subject of academic 
freedom and the current threat to our 
educational institutions. Mr. Carey’s 
remarks were among the most lucid and 
the most stirring of any I have seen on 
this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech, entitled “Time for Teachers To 
Get Angry,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, where I hope it will be 
read by all the Members of Congress, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Johnson, members of the board 
of trustees, members of the faculty, students, 
and guests, no honor that has ever come my 
way has been more meaningful to me than 
my election to the Howard University Board 
of Trustees, 

It was a deeply appreciated honor, but 
over the past year I—like other members of 
the board of trustees—have become increas- 
ingly aware of the new responsibilities and 
moral obligations attached to the position. 

Something unprecedented in the Nation's 
history is happening today to our academic 
world. It is an ominous, sinister develop- 
ment which threatens far more than the 
academic world itself; it threatens the very 
dikes and walls democracy has erected 
against a surging totalitarianism; it threat- 
ens to deprive us of the most effective weap- 
on we possess in our fight to restore freedom 
and human dignity to the world. 

This, the 86th anniversary of Howard Uni- 
versity’s charter day, is a highly appropriate 
time to take a hard, long look at our academic 
world, and at the political and economic de- 
velopments that are now shaping it. 

In 1867, when Howard University was 
chartered, the American scene was in fer- 
ment. The Civil War was over and major 
social and economic changes seemed im- 
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minent. The Nation’s first national federa- 
tion of trade-unions had just been founded, 
and had gone on record in favor of a national 
labor party. Workingmen had already 
frightened the country’s conservative forces 
by taking independent political action. 
The fight for the 8-hour day was spread- 
ing across the country in 1867, and dozens 
of young unions were attempting to build 
a national cooperative movement. Sporadic 
waves of strikes rolled through eastern in- 
dustrial areas, and economic unrest seemed 
to be reaching an unprecedented high. 
Then began the first major antilabor drive 
in American history. For the first time, on 
a mass scale, big business and industry em- 
ployed violence, strikebreakers, spies and 
thugs to keep American workers from con- 
solidating their strength. The courts and 
legislatures of the country frequently be- 
came eager accessories to wholesale persecu- 
tion of working men and women. 
. . . . . 


Since then, as history has recorded, there 
have been numerous antilabor and union- 
busting campaigns. Down through the years, 
as in that post-Civil War period, they have 
been often accompanied by violence and 
group persecutions. 

But it has not been labor alone that has 
experienced these persecutions. At various 
times, as we well know, there were campaigns 
of varying intensity directed at religious 
groups and faiths; at fraternal organizations; 
at groups of foreign born or foreign ancestry; 
at racial and ethnic groups; at political as- 
sociations. 

I emphasize these facts of history because 
the academic and educational field com- 
prise one conspicuous group that has not, 
in itself, been victimized by such system- 
atic persecution. And because it has es- 
caped such experience, I am afraid of educa- 
tion's ability to defend itself effectively 
against a concerted campaign animated by 
ignorance, reaction, and bigotry. 

We of labor, religious, political, and other 
groups have learned, to one extent or an- 
other, how to defend ourselves. We have 
learned out of experience, out of trial and 
error, out of successes and failures what 
have become our most effective weapons and 
what our less effective weapons. 

But I am not sure that teaching and edu- 
cation have developed any weapons—of de- 
fense or offense—for employment when their 
world is threatened. 

That the academic world, which escaped 
for so long, is now threatened and gravely 
threatened is apparent to anyone who reads 
today’s headlines. It is far more apparent 
to those who themselves are teachers and 
educators. And it is apparent, also, that 
the academic world is vulnerable—not be- 
cause of its defects or crimes but vulnerable 
because it is weak and inexperienced in deal- 
ing with rampant reaction. 

I can think of no more pertinent state- 
ment for our times that H. G. Wells’ remark 
that “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 

The statement is brilliantly accurate, but 
I wonder whether a subsidiary theorem isn’t 
necessary today. There can be no effort by 
education to outrace catastrophe if catas- 
trophe overtakes education first. 

The plain, simple truth is that teaching 
and education are facing a far greater men- 
ace than ever before in American history. 
At the present time much more of the men- 
ace can be sensed than seen; it is like huge 
tidal waves in the dark, pounding and bat- 
tering at a structure at the water’s edge, 
eating away, unseen, at the foundations. 

We are told—and we believe—that our 
era’s struggle between democracy and totali- 
tarianism is essentially a fight for men’s 
minds. 

That being true, then the pivotal fact cf 
our time is education for a dynamic democ- 
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racy, and education—the abstraction—de- 
volves down to the realities of our teachers 
and educators. 

What, then, is the menace education con- 
fronts today? There are many ways to 
phrase it. Eminent educators have termed 
it “a reign of terror.” Others have charac- 
terized it as “a hysteria of anti-intellectual- 
ism.” President Walter Reuther, of the CIO, 
has spoken of it as “a cold war against our 
schools.” 

Whatever our definition, we know that 
such things as these are sapping the life- 
blood of our academic world: 

Those to whom society has entrusted the 
teaching of democracy are finding democ- 
racy, even for themselves, increasingly cir- 
cumscribed, 

Those whom we ask to teach the virtues 
and beauties of freedom are finding their 
own freedom constricted. 

Those whom we ask to dedicate themselves 
to the principle of freedom of inquiry are 
finding their own freedom to inquire under 
attack. 

These are frightening facts because, if 
we are engaged in a fight for men’s minds, 
the minds that are most important are the 
minds of our young people—those who will 
decide the fate of the world in the next 
generation. 

If we cannot, in our teaching, encourage 
freedom of inquiry, encourage the question- 
ing mind, what can we expect of our future 
scientists, our future cultural guides, our 
industrial, labor, political, and governmental 
leaders of the future? 

The indispensable element of the ques- 
tioning mind—the mind that refuses to ac- 
cept the status quo—is more critically im- 
portant today than ever in world history. 
Of this there can be no question. Just a 
few weeks ago one of the world’s foremost 
educators, President James Bryant Conant, 
of Harvard University, made his annual re- 
port to Harvard’s board of overseers. 

President Conant discussed soberly and 
at length the current attack on American 
educational institutions and then laid down 
this democratic credo: 

“As to charges that some professors hold 
unpopular political opinions, the answer is, 
of course, they do. It would be a sad day 
for the United States if the tradition of dis- 
sent were driven out of the universities. 
For it is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel 
with authority on intellectual matters, to 
think otherwise, that has made this Nation 
what it is today. Indeed, I would go further 
and say that our industrial society was pio- 
meered by men who were dissenters, who 
challenged orthodoxy in some field and 
challenged it successfully. The global strug- 
gle with communism turns on this very 
point.” 

Truer words for our time could not be 
spoken than these by Dr. Conant. Dissent is 
the very dynamo of democracy but it is 
precisely dissent that would be stifled and 
suffocated by the current attack on Ameri- 
can education. : 

Let us dispose, here and now, of any notion 
that we underestimate the danger of totali- 
tarian influences at home. We of organized 
labor, perhaps more than any other group 
in America, know the real extent of its men- 
ace. For many years we have been fighting 
the Communists tooth and nail. My own 
daily life as president of the CIO Electrical 
Workers has been an incessant war to drive 
a Communist-controlled union out of the 
Nation’s most sensitive and critically im- 
portant defense industry. You don’t un- 
derestimate the Communists or the totali- 
tarian mind when you meet them in daily 
combat in the plants, in the shops and in 
collective-bargaining disputes. We know 
from day-to-day experience the realities of 
this being “a fight for men’s minds.” 

. s s . s 


The crux of our fight against academic 
probes and investigations lies primarily in 
the character of the men who conduct them 
and their motives. 

First of all, as we of organized labor know 
from our own experience, virtually all inves- 
tigations of alleged communism are con- 
ducted by men who are not simply anti- 
Communist. They are antiliberal, antilabor, 
and proreaction. 

Second, virtually all investigations of al- 
leged communism are conducted by men who 
cannot understand and refuse to understand 
the nature of communism. For them, and 
there are many prominent examples, anti- 
communism is purely and obsessively a step- 
pingstone to prestige, a shorftut to public 
notice and higher position. 

Third, virtually all such men, who have 
made careers out of anticommunism, would, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, strait- 
jacket the American mind in a fashion not 
far different from the way totalitarianism 
straitjackets the thinking of its victims. 
While imagining that they are fighting regi- 
mentation of the left they are actually seek- 
ing a mental regimentation of the right. 

The menace lies in the fact that the mental 
set of the professional anti-Communist is 
essentially one that would eventually sup- 
press all dissent, all free inquiry. The pro- 
fessional anti-Communist is more often than 
not a fanatic defender of the status quo, 
or of the status quo of a period lost in his- 
tory. Everything in his makeup militates 
against the democratic doctrine laid down 
by Thomas Jefferson in his inaugural ad- 
dress 152 years ago this month. Even more 
than in his own time Jefferson's words have 
meaning today: 

“Error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

This is the basic principle that cannot be 
comprehended by those who have launched 
the current attack on American education, 

Less and less frequently today we hear that 
venerated phrase “liberal education.” Maybe 
we're even becoming frightened of the word 
“liberal.” If the trend continues it is not 
inconceivable that we will find those colleges 
and universities that once acclaimed a lib- 
eral education now boasting of a reactionary 
education, 

There are, possibly, thousands of defini- 
tions of education. But no definition of a 
democratic education can be valid without 
the underlying assumption that education’s 
basic objective must be to make people think 
for themselves and at the same time make 
available the materials to which the intelli- 
gent mind can apply itself. 

It cannot be democratic education unless 
it provokes the intellect into doing its own 
reasoning and reaching its own conclusions. 
Any other goal directs us toward the totali- 
tarian path which conceives of education 
only as indoctrination. And with indoctrina- 
tion is inevitably and inseparably born its 
twin—thought control. 

Congressional investigations of our 
schools and teachers by committees that are 
stacked with reactionaries are only one 
aspect of our present plight. But they are 
dangerous because they give incitement to 
other and more extreme attacks on liberal- 
ism and academic freedom. 

What can you as teachers and as students 
think of a congressional committee currently 
investigating education when that commit- 
tee is headed by a man who has demanded 
that every one of the 8,000,000 books in the 
Congressional Library be evaluated and 
stamped either “subversive” or “‘nonsubver- 
sive”? What can you think of the qualifica- 
tions and fairness of this committee when 
you know that its chairman stood on the 
floor of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and accused Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt with the “promotion of communism and 
immorality and indecency among so-called 
minority groups in Washington”? 
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Can you have any confidence that the 
sacred principles of academic freedom will be 
protected by this committee when you know 
that this same man viciously slandered Mrs. 
Agnes Meyer, wife of the chairman of the 
board of the Washington Post, because she 
had the temerity to defend our educational 
system, and then refused to retract the lie 
until forced to by public indignation? 

Can you trust the reputation of American 
educational institutions in the hands of this 
man when you know that in virtually every 
vote he has cast in Congress he has been on 
the side of reaction and against labor, that 
he has been wrong on everything from the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a Federal minimum 
wage to Marshall plan aid for our allies fight- 
ing communism? 

The answer must be “No” because, I think, 
we must agree with Mrs. Meyer when she said 
of such committees: 

“If they have their way every dissenting 
voice will be stilled not only in the teaching 
profession but in every walk of life. We 
would all be reduced to robots whose minds 
would be confined to ideas certified as safe 
by a few congressional authoritarians.” 

We of the labor movement know that this 
is no exaggeration, because we see that these 
are the same men who are also seeking to 
destroy trade unions through legislation, un- 
dermine minimum-wage structures, wreck 
social security, and, in general, turn the 
clock of history backward. 

There is another committee of Congress 
that wants to investigate our educational in- 
stitutions. This is one headed by a Senator 
with a record even blacker than the first. 
You will not, I am sure, accuse Senator ROB- 
ERT Tarr of being a liberal but speaking in 
Chicago less than 2 weeks ago Senator Tarr 
declared that he would not favor dismissing 
a Communist professor unless he were sure 
the professor was effectively teaching com- 
munism. His Republican colleague—who 
wants to investigate our universities—was 
promptly outraged. He charged Tarr with 
being naive about communism. I don’t be- 
lieve we have to speculate what kind of an 
investigation into academic communism 
would be conducted by a man who considers 
Senator Tarr too liberal. The same Senator, 
let me add, charged Gen. C. Marshall, 
World War II Army Chief of Staff, with being 
“a front man for traitors.” 

This developing threat to our academic 
ltberties has been assailed by religious and 
labor leaders, among others. Recently sev- 
eral of the Nation’s top religious leaders— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—have 
struck back. In Washington, Bishop Oxnam, 
of the Methodist Church, Dean Francis Sayre, 
Jr., of the Washington Episcopal Cathedral, 
and the Reverend Dr. A. Powell Davies, of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, have asked for a 
counteroffensive against these forces of 
witch hunting and reaction that would de- 
stroy faith in our democratic institutions. 

Even the new Republican Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Thruston B. Morton, has be- 
come alarmed and warned last week that 
these so-called investigations can produce a 
national hysteria capable of destroying aca- 
demic freedom. 

But where are our academic leaders, the 
people most concerned in this insidious drive 
to undermine the educational pillars of our 
democratic’ structure? 

I have missed strong, wrathful voices 
rising from the academic world to join with 
the protests of religious, labor, and political 
leaders. I cannot believe they are in re- 
treat, that they have already been terrorized, 
that they are willing to let others wage the 
brunt of their battle for them. I am sure 
that these leaders will soon come forth from 
American education. They must come forth 
to challenge this threat to their democratic 
heritage, to one of the foundations of the 
free world. 
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It is important that teachers and educa- 
tors—yes, and student bodies, too—step for- 
werd to the frontlines of this battle. We 
can no longer deceive ourselves about the 
fact that a major element in this fight is the 
fear, suspicion, and hatred of what is called 
intellectualism by the forces of ignorant re- 
action. We can’t deceive ourselves because 
it’s been going on too long. 

Remember the ridicule of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt because he respected brains 
and intelligence? When he brought in men 
from the universities as advisers his enemies 
made the words “college professors” smear 
words. 

Do you recall the epithet most frequently 
thrown at Governor Stevenson’s advisers and 
supporters during the election campaign a 
few months ago? It was “egg heads,” a de- 
scription designed to disparage intellect gen- 
erally and Adlai Stevenson as a thinking man 
in particular. 

That is the tide that is washing against 
our foundations today. And as the tide of 
ridicule for intelligence mounts higher, an- 
other tide is following it in. That tide is 
well-defined in a philosophy recently ex- 
pressed to a committee of Congress, “What is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
Nation.” 

As strongly as I possibly can I want to em- 
phasize to you the importance of perspec- 
tive here—the importance of our seeing the 
comprehensive picture. 

We are not concerned in this fight simply 
with a frontal attack on our schools and our 
educational system. We are not concerned 
simply with congressional investigations that 
are more interested in serving reaction than 
protecting the democratic forms of our 
society. 

We are concerned with what threatens to 
be a complete change in our intellectual and 
political climate. The so-called congres- 
sional investigations are only one aspect of 
it, although I do not underestimate their 
potentiality for evil. If congressional com- 
mittees can dictate to members of a uni- 
versity faculty what they can teach, their 
next step can be to tell you that you can’t 
fight against segregation or Jim Crow in 
Washington, D. C. 

This change in the American climate, the 
democratic climate has spread far beyond the 
District of Columbia. 

The “reign of terror,” as some educators 
have called it, has not been limited to our 
educational institutions. 

It has hit, and is hitting, Government 
agencies and the administration itself; high 
schools and primary schools; book publish- 
ing; the United Nations; the legitimate 
theater and films, and civil liberties generally. 

. . . e. K 

I have said that the dynamic of democracy 
is dissent. Once dissent is suppressed, once 
the status quo is accepted, then democracy 
stops growing. Reaction threatens today to 
reduce us to a static society. If reaction 
wins, and in some areas it is already winning, 
academic freedom is finished. If academic 
freedom is curtailed then democracy itself is 
in terrible danger. We will have lost the 
most priceless weapon democracy has to de- 
fend itselfi—freedom of thought, freedom of 
inquiry, freedom of conscience. 

The liberal mind is the logical product of 
a liberal education. If the liberal education, 
as we know it, is constricted then we must 
necessarily have fewer thinking persons, few- 
er individuals questioning the status quo, 
fewer pioneers to broaden our academic and 
democratic horizons. 

All the signs of our times prove the need 
for a new militant liberalism; not simply a 
liberalism of thought but a militant liberal- 
ism of thought joined to action. 

We need a new liberalism, fresh and sharp, 
no longer susceptible to the extremes of left 


or right, but militant in its own democratic 


courage. 

Only liberalism can defeat totalitarian- 
ism. Reaction and conservatism would con- 
tend today that you can fight this enormous 
new threat to civilization by the same meth- 
ods and thoughts that we fought the pi- 
rates of Tripoli. 

If we have a future much of that future is 
in the hands of the teachers we produce, the 
schools and universities we produce. I would 


rather—and I say this carefully and delib-  ~ 


erately—see a college full of young radicals, 
all of them bickering and quarrelling and 
thinking among themselves, than a college 
full of driven young sheep such as we saw 
Hitlerism and fascism produce by thought 
control. 

We say this for good reason. Every faculty 
member and alumnus here today remembers 
what happened to us during the depression 
years. They remember the campus radical 
groups, Communist groups, Communist 
fronts. Thousands upon thousands of stu- 
dents joined them. 

But what happened? Democratic educa- 
tion proved itself. It had taught our gen- 
eration to think for itself. The American 
high schools and colleges and universities— 
that congressional investigating committees 
now tell us were infiltrated with commu- 
nism—became the salvation of world free- 
dom, That generation of depression and 
Communist infiltration became the genera- 
tion that produced many of the best scien- 
tists, military leaders, cultural and educa- 
tional mentors to bring us successfully 
through the greatest war in history for 
democracy's survival. 

But now, even after all that proof of its 
wonderful vitality, its immeasurable con- 
tributions to a future of peace and human 
dignity, American education finds itself on 
the defensive. Educators suddenly find it 
necessary to apologize for what they have 
done and what they are doing. 

Iam angry about it, and it is time for the 
colleges and universities to get angry about 
it. The colleges and universities have been 
one of the chief, if not the chief, bulwarks of 
American democracy, and yet they are now 
smeared with suspicion of being a menace 
to democracy. 

Yes, it’s time for educators to get angry; 
and if there are any educational ivory towers 
left it’s best that they be abandoned before 
McCarthyism pulls them down on our heads. 

Perhaps as educators and as students 
you've been told too often that the time has 
come to start a counteroffensive, without 
being told what sort of counteroffensive or 
how to start it. 

The only answer for you, as for all of us, 
is to join and become active. 

You know and you’ve known long ago that 
you can’t defend yourselves individually nor 
your profession by yourself. 

In 1867 when Howard University was char- 
tered organized labor realized that it could 
do nothing to protect itself in small groups. 
It joined and federated and amalgamated; 
you know the strength it has today, and the 
promise it has for tomorrow. 

There is no other answer to the threat 
of reaction and McCarthyism. Organization 
is your only strength. It’s not enough to 
belong to a professional society or a liberal, 
anti-Communist political organization. Your 
hope, as well as ours in the nonacademic 
world, is for you to bring your collective 
strength to bear. Those who can belong to 
democratic unions must join, and not only 
join but become active. 

If the academic world surrenders to reac- 
tion, to this terrible assault on academic 
freedom, liberalism and labor will continue 
the fight for you, and for the generations 
that depend on you. But we know that you 
won't surrender, that you will fight back. 
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And because you will fight back the demo- 
cratic world will continue to be grateful and 
will be given renewed courage to struggle for 
a brotherhood of man, a true brotherhood of 
all races, colors, and creeds. Thank you. 


Taft-Hartley Act Needs To Be Applied, 
Not Altered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial dealing with the Taft-Hartley law. 
The editorial was published in Barron’s 
Weekly on March 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No BETTER 'OLE—TAFT-HARTLEY NEEDS To Bs 
APPLIED, Nor ALTERED 


At the moment a two-pronged offensive 
seems to be shaping up against the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Encouraged by the Durkin ap- 
pointment and by President Eisenhower's 
amiable words about protecting the worker 
against union-busting, labor is conducting a 
really sweeping campaign for its repeal. 
There is no disposition to ask for this out- 
right—both the AFL and the CIO have read 
the election returns too carefully for that. 
Nonetheless, the 20 or more amendments 
which the AFL’s George Meany recently asked 
Congress to enact would practically gut the 
existing legislation. Without having quite 
the nerve to say it, the AFL wants a return 
to the New Deal’s Wagner Act, which the 
CIO has demanded all along. 

From the other side, Taft-Hartley is meet- 
ing a different sort of hostility. Conserva- 
tive economists either damn the law with 
faint praise or speak slightingly of it be- 
cause it hasn’t prevented industrywide 
strikes and because its union-shop provi- 
sions in practice are too similar to the closed 
shop. Even Bos Tarr weakens confidence 
in the act that bears his name by his fre- 
quently expressed willingness to amend it 
in detail. The curious thing about all this 
is that the Taft-Hartley law is drawing fire 
from two extremes at the precise moment 
that it shows signs of coming into its own, 
The fact is that all the law needs to make 
it work is an administration that is disposed 
to respect its terms. 

The steel strike, which lasted 54 days, cost 
the Nation 20 million tons of steel, caused a 
half million steel workers to lose 2 months’ 
wages, and reduced tax receipts by a billion 
dollars or more, is frequently cited as evi- 
dence of Taft-Hartley’s inadequacy. But the 
real meaning of that strike has escaped not 
only Taft-Hartley’s enemies, but its friends. 
As early as Christmas 1951 Harry Truman 
told the late Phil Murray that Taft-Hartley 
would not be used to stop a strike in steel. 
And, since the Wage Stabilization Board had 
been packed with labor’s allies, Murray knew 
he need not bargain things out with the 
steel companies. The strike, then, was pre- 
cipitated on a nationwide scale simply be- 
cause the CIO was absolutely certain it had 
the White House in its pocket. 

In management circles, moreover, the 
strike that was rooted in politics has gen- 
erally been taken to mean that the Taft- 
Hartley law cannot be relied upon to stop an 
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industrywide walkout if a powerful labor 
leader insists upon enforcing his will. And 
the conclusion that has been drawn from 
this by many good monopoly-hating spokes- 
men for industry is that something must be 
done to whittle the unions down to size. 
Industrywide bargaining must be stopped by 
law; there must be no more compulsory 
unionization, even on a union-shop basis, 
and so on. The NAM last week petitioned 
Congress to this effect. 

However, both sides of the current labor 
law debate are missing the point. There is 
no real question of Congress turning its 
back on Taft-Hartley to any significant de- 
gree—even the Democrats refused for 4 years 
to do that. By the same token, neither is 
there any pressing necessity for stiffening 
its terms. True, some day it may be neces- 
sary to invoke new legislation to keep power- 
ful union leaders within bounds. But for 
the present there are hopeful indications 
that the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947 is not the weak reed it is sometimes 
presumed to be. The most significant is the 
case of the recent strike at the American 
Locomotive Co., which contrasts sharply with 
what happened in steel. 

Late last autumn, members of the CIO 
went on strike at the Schenectady, Auburn, 
and Dunkirk, N. Y., plants of American Lo- 
comotive. The Schnectady and Auburn units 
of Alco were in the business of making loco- 
motives and general industrial equipment 
but Dunkirk was producing nickel pipe need- 
ed for the atomic energy m. A Tru- 
man fact-finding board certified that the 
Dunkirk unit, unlike Schnectady or Auburn, 
was vital to the defense of America; hence 
the Justice ent obtained an in- 
junction ordering the strikers back to work 
in that particular plant. 

Last week the Taft-Hartley injunction ex- 
pired at Dunkirk. At the same time, Alco 
and the CIO steelworkers agreed on a new 
contract, not only for Dunkirk but also for 
the Auburn and Schenectady plants. Cool- 
ing off at Dunkirk under Taft-Hartley had 
worked not only for those immediately con- 
cerned, but also for management and labor 
in sister plants. This was using the Taft- 
Hartley Act in a properly selective way. The 
intent was not to punish labor for striking a 
private firm, but merely to protect the de- 
livery of vital supplies while labor and man- 
agement were threshing things out with the 
help of Federal fact finders and mediators. 

If this same technique had been used last 
spring, when the strike in steel was a-born- 
ing, there would have been no crisis. All 
the Government had to do was to tell Mr. 
Murray that, while he was free to strike 
tinplate mills, he could not strike steel 
mills turning out armorplate or steel for 
ordnance plants. The selection of plants 
would scarcely have been easy, but it could 
have been made. And it would have pre- 
vented an industrywide shutdown for 80 
days. With some steel plants at work, and 
some steel users getting steel, there would 
have been considerable pressure both on the 
striking workers and the struck steel com- 
panies to find a quick bargaining solution to 
their impasse. 

No doubt under ideal circumstances there 
should be no need for either a Taft-Hartley 
Act, a Wagner Act, or any other kind of labor 
law. However, it is utopian to suppose that 
Congress will repeal all labor legislation in 
any future that we can now foresee. Fur- 
thermore, Martin Durkin’s newly appointed 
advisory committee on labor law revision has 
fallen apart almost at the outset. Hence 
Taft-Hartley in its broad outlines is clearly 
here to stay. Since that is so, why over- 
look the fact that it is a far more supple 
instrument than anyone has given it credit 
for being? As Bruce Bairnsfather’s Old 
Bill said in the famous World War I car- 
toon, “Do you know of a better ’ole?” 


Investigation of Fate of American 
Prisoners of War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post, 
concerning American prisoners of war 


-in Korea—which is the subject of Senate 


Concurrent Resolution 16, which has 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBE OF PRISONERS 


Investigation of the fate of American pris- 
oners of war in the hands of the Chinese 
Communists proposed by Senator KENNEDY 
and Representative Lane, of Massachusetts, 
is long overdue. These captive Americans 
are the lost and forgotten battalions of the 
Korean war. 

There are ominous indications that the 
Chinese Communists have pursued a policy 
of atrocity in caring for American prisoners, 
Communist reluctance to exchange on 4 
prisoner-for-prisoner basis is one of the most 
disheartening facts. Another dread sign is 
the fact that in the last exchange of mail 
to and from American prisoners a whole sack 
of mail was handed over to Chinese at Pan- 
munjom, but only 10 letters from American 
prisoners were handed over by the Chinese. 

A joint congressional committee should 
gather all the facts—everything that is 
known about the treatment of American 
prisoners of war—and make them public. It 
is cruel to raise false hopes by listing men 
as missing in action if they are known not to 
have survived. It is cowardly not to press 
by every means at our command—even by 
extensive use of espionage agents—for an 
accounting of men held captive by the North 
Koreans and Chinese Reds. 

The world has been treated to a maudlin 
display of false humanitarianism on the 
question of repatriating prisoners held in our 
stockades. What about American prisoners 
taken by the Communists? 


Address by Mayor John B. Hynes at Grad- 
uation Exercises of 17th Special Basic 
Course, United States Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
fine address delivered by Hon. John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, Mass., at the 
graduation of the 17th special basic 
course of the United States Marine Corps 
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ai Quantico, Va., on Saturday, February 
L 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


From the mother citý of the United 
States—from Boston, where freedom’s fires 
gave warmth and light at the birth of our 
Nation, I bring you greetings. I extend to 
you sincere congratulations on this eventful 
day, marking as it does, another milestone 
in your respective lives. 

To state that I am honored to be here to- 
day, and to have the privilege of speaking 
to the new officers of the oldest fighting 
branch of our fighting forces, is a poor de- 
scription of my emotions and my sentiments. 

No man, whomsoever he may be, could 
feel less than highly honored to have this 
opportunity. In my case, I am doubly hon- 
ored, for among you is my first-born son 
who proudly wears the uniform of the 
United States Marine Corps, and who will, 
pray God, like each of you here today, be 
steadfast and true to the great traditions of 
the greatest unit of fighting men in the long 
and glorious history of our country. You 
young officers of the graduating class stand 
on the threshhold of a new, challenging pe- 
riod in your lives. Like all of us, the young 
and the old, you Know not what tomorrow 
has in store. Like all of us, you gaze with 
unseeing eyes into an uncertain, unpredict- 
able future. 

In other days, and in other generations, 
your youthful enthusiasms, your gifts, 
your talents, your training, your will to ac- 
complish, would be undergoing their initial 
tests in the marts of trade, in the professions, 
in the myriad fields of occupation to which 
man turns his hands and mind. 

In more normal times, many of you would 
have succumbed to the charms of the gen- 
tler and fairer sex. You would be, in theory 
at least, the head of the family. You would 
be the breadwinner, the anxious parent, 
looking forward with trepidation and con- 
cern to the first of each month, with its 
greetings from the doctor and dentist, the 
butcher, the baker, and the landlord. 

But, gentlemen, we do not live in normal 
times, in the accepted meaning of that 
phrase, nor have we lived in completely nor- 
mal times since the beginning of the First 
World War, close to 40 years ago. 

It is your fortune, good or otherwise, to 
live in a period of the world’s history when 
there is almost universal disgust for war, 
and almost universal desire for peace, and 
yet, because of one strong, evil force loose 
in the world, there is no peace. Indeed, you 
live in a period when there can be no peace, - 
no tranquillity, no settled future, until and 
unless that evil force withers and dies, or is 
subjugated by the power of arms. 

Undoubtedly, in moments of calm reflec- 
tion, you have asked yourselves the old ques- 
tion, the very same question that your fore- 
bears asked themselves, “Why must there be 
war; why must there be threats of war; why 
cannot man live his life according to his 
own lights, with obedience to, and in har- 
mony with, the eternal laws of the eternal 
God?” 

Only by dissecting the warped, diabolical 
minds of today’s and yesterday’s tyrannical 
despots could we find the illogical answer 
to this age-old question. 

Whatever the answer may be—the inordi- 
nate desire for power, delusions of worldly 
omnipotence, whatever it may be—the ugly 
faet remains that even now, in this en- 
lightened era of world civilization, the por- 
tentous clouds of conflict cast their shadows 
over the world. 

Because of this ominous state of. affairs, 
you, today, wear the uniform of battle. You 
wear the uniform of our country, not be- 
cause our country seeks dominion over other 
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peoples or other lands, not because the 
United States seeks to thrust upon an un- 
responsive and unwilling world our own con- 
cepts of government, with its guaranties of 
freedom, liberty, and justice. 

You, and hundreds of thousands of your 
counterparts, wear the uniform of our coun- 
try, and make ready to carry our flag to dis- 
tant shores, not because we willingly or will- 
fully ignore the wise counsel of the first 
President of the United States, whose birth- 
day we celebrate tomorrow, and who warned 
us to avoid entangling alliances with for- 
eign nations. 

For none of these reasons does America 
gear itself against the threat of war. 

We are not a predatory people, seeking to 
devour those nations weaker than our own. 
We are not a warlike people, brandishing the 
sword at the slightest excuse. 

We do not look for trouble. We are slow 
to anger. Only when we are stung to the 
quick—only when the God-given rights of 
man tremble in the balance, do we rise in 
justifiable wrath and pledge our youth and 
our resources in defense of the most precious 
endowments the Almighty has given human- 
ity—a mind, and a soul, and a free will. 

Today, the rights of man are threatened 
with extinction. For millions of our fellow 
human beings there is no freedom, no justice, 
no rights befitting the dignity of man. 

We fool ourselves—we become cowardly 
partners in the greatest crime since the dawn 
of history, if we, the Nation which God has 
smiled upon so generously, stand aside while 
the lights of freedom are extinguished, one 
by one, all over the world. 

In ancient days, while the great city of 
Rome was afire, the pompous, imperious, 
Nero played his fiddle with unconcern while 
his subjects perished in the streets. His 
unconcern was short-lived, for soon he too 
perished, and by his own hand. 


The pages of history yet to be written 


must never refer to our country as the Nero 
of the nations of the world. It must never 
be written that we fiddled while the world 
around us fell in ashes of despair. 

From every parapet of hope, the eyes of 
freedom-loving people are upon us. 

From within our own hearts—from the 

final resting places of countless martyrs and 
heroes—comes the message—the time is here 
and now to make a stand. The time is here 
and now to impress the enemies of man- 
kind that the peace-loving, liberty-loving 
peoples of the world are aroused. The time 
is here and now to be affirmative—to show, 
if we must, our teeth to an enemy who un- 
derstands only one language—the language 
of might. 
. From present indications, our new leaders 
in Washington will not genufiect to the bully 
boy of the world; and when that knowledge 
comes home to the men of the Kremlin, we 
shall have, if bullies run true to form, and 
they always do, a brighter hope for peace. 

Whatever may come, however, and what- 
ever the future may bring, you young officers 
of the United States Marine Corps are fit, 
prepared, and ready. 

It is my fond hope that none of you will 
ever hear a shot fired in anger—that none of 
you will ever experience the horrors of mod- 
ern war. But if you do, I know you will 
uphold and enhance the reputation earned 
so gloriously by your predecessors who were 
proud to call themselves marines. 

You are now officers and gentlemen, leaders 
of men. Whether you realize it fully or not, 
our country—yes, the world—looks upon you 
and upon all the officers and men of your 
corps as a body set apart, a body of men 
who represent the very epitome of what is 
right, the very essence of daring and courage 
and bravery. 

Your days as students in the science of 
war are over. Your days of leadership, of 
greater responsibility, are before you. 

May God keep you, guide you, and pro- 
tect you. May the spirit of the great ma- 
rines who have gone before be with you 


always. May you always be a good example 
to the men who will serve with you and 
under you. 

May you have many hours in the years to 
come of cherished memories in the friend- 
ships and associations you have made here 
in this old historical State of Virginia. 

May you in the days to come rejoice in 
the realization that you have been a vital 
cog in the greatest fighting machine in the 
world—the United States Marine Corps. 

May you, in the motto of your corps, always 
be faithful. 


Proposal to Change Rule XIX of the 
Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
from a resident of New York, Mr. Howard 
N. Mantel, addressed to the New York 
Herald Tribune, and published on the 
editorial page of that publication in the 
issue of February 22. Mr. Mantel’s letter 
deals with my proposal to change rule 
XIX of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t 


SENATE RULES—ADOPTION OF LEHMAN PLAN 
Is ADVOCATED 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

For a number of years the United States 
Senate has plagued itself with a rule (rule 
19, par. 4) which has often caused an element 
of bitterness and unfairness to enter Senate 
debate. s 

The rule reads quite innocently: “If any 
Senator, in speaking or otherwise, transgress 
the rules of the Senate, the Presiding Officer 
shall, or any Senator may, call him to order; 
and when a Senator shall be called to order 
he shall sit down, and not proceed without 
leave of the Senate, which, if granted, shall 
be upon motion that he be allowed to pro- 
ceed in order, which motion shall be deter- 
mined without debate.” 

But as interpreted, the rule has caused 
great friction, for when the rule is invoked 
by a Senator, there is no one to determine 
whether the accused Senator actually has 
transgressed the rules of the Senate. Thus, 
if a Senator has the floor, and is debating 
some quite innocent matter, any of his 95 
colleagues could rise to a point of order, 
interrupt the debate, invoke the rule and 
have the speaking Senator seated, all with- 
out a murmur of protest allowed by the 
Senator under attack, his colleagues or the 
Presiding Officer. 

Likewise, the Presiding Officer can do the 
same thing, but the trouble usually arises 
from invocation of the rule by a fellow 
Senator on the floor, rather than by the Vice 
President or the Presiding Officer. 

The only way for the Senator to start 
speaking again is for the Senate, on motion 
of another Senator, which motion is not al- 
ways forthcoming, to allow him to “pro- 
ceed in order”; this motion is not de- 
batable. But the motion never determines 
whether the accused Senator has trans- 
gressed any rule. 

New York’s distinguished junior Senator, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, has been a particularly 
hard-hit victim of the rule. Instead of tak- 
ing this lying down, he has, quite charac- 
teristically, introduced a resolution to 
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change the rule, which deserves the careful 
attention of the Senate and the Nation. 
Under this resolution (S. Res. 60), “When a 
Senator is called to order by another Senator 
the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, 
immediately decide whether the Senator who 
has been called to order has violated a 
Senate rule.” 

This determination as well as the invoca- 
tion of the rule by the Presiding Officer are 
subject to an appeal to the Senate, to be im- 
mediately decided without debate. If a Sen- 
ator has been determined to be not in order, 
he would have to sit down and not proceed 
without leave of the Senate, which leave 
would be by motion and decided without 
debate. 

Thus, under the Lehman resolution, be- 
fore a Senator would have to fall victim to 
the rule, the Presiding Officer would have 
determined whether a rule of the Senate 
has been transgressed, with full right of 
appeal to the full Senate. In other words, 
before the prisoner is condemned (or pa- 
roled) his guilt is first determined, with full 
right to appeal to judgment. It would seem 
that as one of the greatest democratic bodies 
in the world, the Senate owes itself the duty 
of adoping Senator LeHman’s proposal. 

Howarp NORMAN MANTEL. 

BROOKLYN, February 8, 1953. 


Gestapo Methods by the Bureau of the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a syndi- 
cated article by the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmirH], which was published in 
the Boston Daily Globe on March 9. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUDGET BUREAU SEEKS INFORMERS AMONG 
EMPLOYEES — SECRECY PLEDGED — GESTAPO 
METHODS 


(By United States Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH) 


WasuHINcTon.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget issued a memorandum to 
Government employees the other day that 
has some observers wondering if a version 
of the Nazi Gestapo and the Communist 
thought police has had its initial establish- 
ment here. The memorandum urges every 
employee to report anything concerning his 
fellow workers that he considers “illegal, 
improper, or detrimental to the interests of 
the organization.” 

Of course, for its objective, this memo- 
randum has security and honesty in govern- 
ment. The goal is to root out communism 
and corruption. These are the highest of 
objectives and goals. How can anyone ques- 
tion them? 

But again we run head on into the ques- 
tion of whether we can close our eyes to the 
methods used to gain the goals. Do the 
means justify the ends? Do we have to use 
the methods of Hitler and Stalin to try to 
root communism out of our Government? 

If we do, are we, in adopting such meth- 
ods—the thought-police principle, the guilt- 
by-association technique, the Communist 
principle that the accused is guilty until 
proved innocent, instead of the American 
principle that one is innocent until proved 
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guilty—are we actually adopting commu- 
nism under the guise of fighting commu- 
nism? Are we falling into the Communist 
trap? 

Perhaps the most disturbing part of 
the memorandum is that it guarantees that 
“in no case will the individual giving the in- 
formation be embarrassed by the disclosure 
of the source.” In other words, if any em- 
ployee should have a grudge against any fel- 
low employee he could take his grudge out by 
telling sheer Hes against this fellow employee 
for the purpose of getting the fellow em- 
ployee fired. He could do this and still have 
the protection of not having to face the fel- 
low employee against whom he had told the 
lies. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see the possibility that an inefficient or lazy 
employee who had been disciplined by his 
boss for inefficiency and laziness would man- 
ufacture lies against the boss in revenge— 
especially knowing that he would be pro- 
tected and that he would never have to face 
his boss with the accusations he had made 
against him. 

Instead of the burden of proof being on 
the accuser it is placed on the accused. 
And that is exactly the way the Commu- 
nists do it.. 

Have we reached the point where our FBI is 
incapable of doing the job that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget has called upon 
Government employees to do? I have the 
greatest confidence in the FBI and I think 
this action is a slur and reflection on the 
G-men. 

Surely the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment cannot sit in Judgment and accuse 
congressional investigating committees of 
unfair procedures against individuals and in- 
dividual rights when the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget issues a memorandum 
that goes far beyond anything that any 
congressional committee was ever guilty of 
with respect to disclosing the identity of in- 
formers. At least the congressional commit- 
tees bring their informers out into the open 
and put them under oath subject to the pen- 
alties of perjury. 

Have we become so weak and frantic in 
our fight against communism here at home 


that official directives must be issued en-* 


couraging a Government corps of tattle- 
tales, given full protection of anonymity 
despite how malicious and false their tales 
may be? 

Would it not be more American, more ħon- 
est, and more effective to pass legislation out- 
lawing the Communist Party? 

Has the day come when each of us eyes 
everybody else as a possible enemy? 

You really can’t answer these questions 
and appreciate what is involved unless. you 
have at some time been the victim of ma- 
licious vicious lies coming from a source that 
you are unable to expose simply because that 
source is given the protection of anonymity. 


Texas Leader Urges Closer Hemisphere 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article appearing in the Wichita 
Daily Times, Wichita Falls, Tex., on 


March 5, 1953. This article gives a re- 
port on conditions in South America, as 
seen by Mr. J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls 
businessman and civic leader. It is my 
belief that the Members will find Mr. 
Bridwell’s observations informative and 
significant. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRDWELL URGES CLOSER HEMISPHERE 
RELATIONS 

J. S. Bridwell, oilman, rancher, and soil 
conservation leader, who has recently com- 
pleted a 3-week, 18,000-mile flying tour 
through several South American countries, 
spoke before 200 members of the First Meth- 
odist Men’s Club Wednesday evening, on the 
need for better understanding and closer 
relations between the peoples of North and 
South America. 

Bridwell explained that many of North 
America’s natural resources are diminishing 
while those of South America are practically 
untouched, 

The tour of South America was made with 
a party as a guest of T. E. Braniff, airline 
executive. 

DEPLETING RESOURCES 


“For humanity sake we must realize South 
Americans are also God’s people,” Bridwell 
said. “Then we must realize that at the rate 
we are depleting our resources we may soon 
be down there on our knees begging those 
countries for help,” he added. 

“It is becoming more and more unlikely 
that our next few generations will inherit 
much since we are depleting our re- 
sources to a degree that is hard for me to 
imagine,” the speaker said. “And, although 
their research programs are far behind ours, 
they still can leave to their posterity a vast 
wealth of natural resources,” Bridwell told 
the group. 

South America could be the greatest con- 
tinent in the world if their “melting pot” 
worked faster, Bridwell observed. He ex- 
plained that unlike in this country where 
different national strains have mixed and 
cooperated for solidarity these groups keep 
themselves apart there with resulting slow 
development. 


NEED GOOD GOVERNMENT 


Speaking generally of the continent, he 
said “there is nothing they need worse than 
good government. They have more than 
they can support.” 

Bridwell cited examples of inflation and 
socialistic practices in some of the areas and 
pointed out that the people were not exactly 
satisfied with their lot. 

On the topic of agriculture Bridwell said 
he found Lima, Peru, with less than 1 inch 
annual rainfall, thriving like a huge garden 
through employment of proper irrigation 
from 68 rivers that criss-cross the country. 


ARGENTINA PRAISED 


He said Argentina was the richest agricul- 
tural country in the world because of its soil 
but was not strong economically. He said 
he was told by natives that there are many 
people there who are not in favor of the 
Peron regime, a lot of people who are scared. 

“I am ready to go again in the interest of 
better relations,” Bridwell told the group. 
“Representatives of various industries * * * 
farmers and those interested in going down 
there to meet the people should make the 
trip,” he said. 

Bridwell was introduced by Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Freeman, pastor of the church. Following 
Bridwell’s discussion, Everett McCullough 
and Cossey Gorman, both Wichitans who also 
made the trip, briefly related their observa- 
tion. McCullough spoke of democratic prac- 
tices In Uruguay and Gorman said “the peo- 
ple of South America can help us more than 
we can help them.” 
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Decline in Zinc and Lead Prices, and 
Opening of New Copper Mine in Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two Associated Press articles, dated 
March 9, which appeared in the Denver 
Post. One of the articles reports a fur- 
ther drop in the domestic price of lead 
and zinc. The other article tells of a 
new open-pit copper mine in Peru. Al- 
though the copper company is wholly 
owned by the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., of the United States, the 
Export-Import Bank will loan the new 
Peruvian company the money with which 
to bring the new mine into production. 
In the meantime, lead and zine producers 
iis being forced to quit mining opera- 

ions. 

Mr. President, it is easy to close a 
mine, but it is very expensive to reopen 
it. My proposed Metals Credit Corpora- 
tion is the only answer to the problem of 
maintaining domestic production of 
strategic and critical minerals. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Zinc, LEAD Prices Hrr New Lows 


New Yorg, March 9.—Lead and zinc prices 
tumbled again last week, reaching new lows 
since 1950 and metals men expressed concern 
over the long-range effects on the industry, 

The demand for copper continued good, 
but the price situation still was confused. 

Lead dropped a half-cent a pound to 13 
cents, lowest since August 15, 1950. At 13 
cents the metal was selling at 1% cents a 
pound under the price on January 1 and 
6 cents below the old Office of Price Stabili- 
zation ceiling. 

Zine was cut one-quarter cent a pound to 
11 cents, East St. Louis. The second reduc- 
tion in 2 weeks, it brought the price back 
to pre-Korean war levels of May 8, 1950. 

Since January 1 zinc has fallen 2 cents 
a pound. The present price is 8% cents 
under the former OPS ceilings. 


INDUSTRY WORRIES 


Lead and zinc industry spokesmen admite 
ted concern over the two metals. One ofi- 
cial said the major reason for the decline 
was liquidation by the British Government 
of stocks accumulated at higher prices than 
have prevailed recently. He said the British 
started liquidating lead in October 1952 and 
zinc in January of this year. 

“Unless this decline is checked,” this offl- 
cial said, “it might have a very serious effect 
on the Nation’s mining industry and on the 
defense program.” 

He observed that it was simple to shut 
down a mine, but much more difficult to re- 
open it—a process that calls for dewatering, 
retimbering, and reequipping. 


ZINC DEMAND DOWN 


In addition to foreign selling, domestic 
zine producers faced a declining demand 
from American users, particularly for Prime 
Western grade. 

A number of mines already have been 
closed because of soft prices. In Grant 
County, N. Mex., 175 miners agreed to take 
@ 20-percent pay cut so that the United 
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States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. oper- 
ation at Bayard could stay open. Between 
700 and 800 men were reported out of work 
in the area because of mine closings. 

In the copper field domestic producer’s 
prices were 2744 to 32 cents a pound, but 
there were reports that copper had been sold 
at 83 cents in the custom field. Trade 
sources said domestic refined production for 
March delivery had about been accounted for. 

COPPER SCRAP MOVES 

Copper scrap was moving to custom plants 
in excellent volume. Last month more than 
10,000 tons went to processing plants, better 
than half of it in the last week of that 
month, 

Scrap prices were cut by a half-cent a 
pound week before last by some custom firms, 
but these prices soon were restored to 27 
cents for No. 2 copper wire scrap and 2544 
cents for light copper scrap. 

During that week, the National Production 
Authority notified copper and brass mills 
that they no longer needed to make up their 
copper allocations 60 percent from domestic 
refineries and 40 percent from foreign sup- 
pliers. NPA said abandonment of price ceil- 
ings on copper made the restriction unnec- 
essary. The 60-40 ratio was imposed last 
July when the Government found it neces- 
sary, in order to revive copper imports, to 
permit mills to pay a higher price for the 
foreign metal. 

The downward drift of lead and zinc prices 
spurred a movement in the West for imposi- 
tion of a sliding-scale tariff. Mining groups 
and some western legislatures were urging 
this type tariff. The idea was that for every 
cent a pound decline in lead prices below 
15% cents and zinc below 14% cents, an 
additional cent a pound duty would be added 
to foreign lead and zinc being imported here. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co. PLANS 
Bic COPPER MINE IN PERU 

New York, March 9.—Plans for developing 
a big new copper deposit in the Andes Moun- 
tains of southern Peru were announced by 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Known as the Toquepala deposit, the ore 
body is located about 10,000 feet above sea 
level on the Andes’ rugged western flank and 
about 56 miles northeast of the Peruvian 
port of Ilo. It will rank among the first 10 
copper producers of the world, the company 
reported. 

FOUR HUNDRED MILLION TONS 

Preliminary tests showed proven ore re- 
serves in excess of 400,000,000 tons with an 
average assay of slightly more than 1 per- 
cent copper to the ton of ore, Roger W. 
Straus, chairman, and Kenneth C, Brownell, 
president, said in American Smelting’s an- 
nual report to stockholders. 

After some 92,000,000 tons of earth have 
been removed, the deposit will be mined by 
the mass-production, open-pit method. It 
is estimated that production for the first 
10 years will be at the rate of 100,000 tons 
of blister copper annually. In the ensuing 
20 years, production will be at the rate of 
85,000 tons a year, with an average output 
of 68,000 tons annually for the remaining 
16 years of the operation. 

TO COST $160 MILLION 

Cost of bringing Toquepala mine into 
production has been estimated at about $160 
million, A loan application has been made 
to the Export-Import Bank in behalf of the 
newly formed Southern Peru Co. to be whol- 
ly owned by American Smelting & Refining. 

Present plans are to build a railroad 110 
miles long across the mountainous terrain 
between the mine and the port of Ilo. 


The Right To Work Is Fundamental 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 13, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very splen- 
did editorial from the Daily Times-News, 
Burlington, N. C., entitled “The Right 
To Work Is Fundamental Democracy.” 
I fully endorse this editorial, and feel 
that it should be read by the Members 
of the Congress and by the general pub- 
lic. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE RicHut To Worx Is FUNDAMENTAL 
Democracy 


When a man is denied the right to work 
unless he pays tribute to an organization, 
often without any provision for benefits in 
time of stress, it is a violation of freedom. 
It ravishes the virtues of America’s greatest 
heritage, constitutional government. 

For a score years the union shop, and the 
closed shop, have made working people sub- 
servient to their duties, binding their sub- 
scriptions to bondage to secure and keep 
their jobs against their legal rights to join 
a union, a fraternity, a civic club, or a 
church, or to refrain therefrom, according 
to the dictates of personal desire. Says 
Thurman Sensing: 

“If there is any one principle fundamental 
to the American way of life that is more im- 
portant than all others, it is the right of the 
individual to make a living. 

“This right is part of the individual free- 
dom that is the basis of our constitutional 
republican form of government. To deny 
the individual that right is to deny him his 
rights as freemen, is to thrust upon him 
an insidious form of slavery. 

“The union shop denies the American 
worker this right. It should therefore be 
outlawed by the labor law of the land. 

“If freedom in a democratic country means 
anything, it means that a man has the 
right to join a union if he so desires, but it 
also means that he cannot be forced to join 
a union, as in the closed shop, before he 
can get a job and make a living. It also 
means he cannot be forced to join a union, 
as in the union shop, in order to keep a job 
and make a living. 

“The Congress has recognized the slavery 
of the closed shop and has passed a law 
making it illegal. 

“What we, as free people, and the Con- 
gress, as our representatives in government, 
need to emphatically realize right now is 
that the difference between the closed shop 
and the union shop is one of form only; they 
are the same’in substance, 

“Efforts by union bosses to impose the 
union shop upon industry are simply an at- 
tempt to go through the back door and get 
something they are not allowed to go through 
the front door and get. 

“This principle applies to management as 
well as to labor. Any employer who con- 
sents to the imposition of compulsory union- 
ism upon his employees is just as guilty of 
the destruction of freedom as those who 
initiated the movement. 

“The principle also applies to Govern- 
ment. Government is the servant of the 
people and is supposed to represent the best 
interests of all the people. Government that 
permits destruction of individual freedom 
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by means of compulsory unionism, that does 
not pass laws making compulsory union- 
ism, in whatever form, illegal, is not fulfill- 
ing its obligation in this respect and is not 
serving the welfare of all the people. 

“Camouflage compulsory unionism any way 
you will, it is still slavery. It is a type of 
slavery to which no man who believes in 
freedom can submit and retain his self- 
respect. 

“Many union members themselves are 
keenly aware of these facts. They will tell 
you so in private. The more courageous ones 
will speak out publicly. The only reason 
more of them do not do so is for fear of ret- 
ribution on the part of their labor bosses. 
They will tell you that a man should join 
a union because he wants to join, not be- 
cause he is forced to do so. 

“There is one thing sure—if an unholy 
alliance between ambitious union leaders 
and power-hungry politicians and apathetic 
management can deprive the individual 
American of his freedom of choice, of his in- 
herent ‘right to work,’ then he had just as 
well live under a dictatorship or a com- 
munistic form of government, neither of 
which does more than deny him the same 
rights. 

“There is no room for dictatorship in 
America in any form—and compulsory un- 
ionism is just that. Whether or not we have 
compulsory unionism in this country will be 
one of the deciding factors as to whether or 
not we remain a free nation. 

“This is something that concerns all the 
people, It is worth writing your Congress- 
man about.” 


Personnel Is the Administrative Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


* Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some po- 
litical wag once said that he did not care 
who wrote the laws so long as he had the 
job of enforcing them. This truth is 
becoming daily more dramatic in the 
new national administration. President 
Eisenhower and a Republican majority 
in Congress may embark upon as far- 
reaching a program of Government 
changes as they can conceive. If it is 
not carried out in the field of daily oper- 
ations, it becomes meaningless. 

Here is an area where the dead hand 
of the departed Democrats weighs heay- 
ily on the scene. Civil service is basi- 
cally an intelligent and effective meth- 
od of attracting topnotch men and 
women to public service. Like every- 
thing else in human affairs, however, 
it can be abused to the point where civil 
service becomes nothing but a sacred 
cow, which neither works nor dies. 
Certainly civil servants were never in- 
tended to occupy positions of policy- 
making rank where elected officials are 
supposedly representing the determina- 
tion of the people. 

Yet, in dozens of offices today, Federal 
policymaking is in the hands of people 
who claim the protection of civil service. 
The Democrats, with their usual happy 
felicity for taking care of their support- 
ers, labored long and hard to freeze 
them onto the public payrolls forever 
and a day before their recent retirement. 
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If the Eisenhower administration is to 
function, it must rid itself of the Tru- 
man incubus in high places. The resig- 
nation door is open; if no one walks 
through, they must be gently nudged by 
legal procedures. 


Removal From Treatymaking Power of 
Matters Within Domestic Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Threat to Freedom,” published 
in the United Evangelical magazine 
called Action. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THREAT TO FREEDOM 

Grave threats to the fundamental freedoms 
we enjoy in America are involved in our 
present treaty relations under the United 
Nations. Senator Bricker, of Ohio, is lead- 
ing the fight to safeguard our God-given 
rights under the United States of America 
Constitution and every good Christian Amer- 
ican should back him up. > 

The situation is this: On the question of 
Presidential powers and treatymaking the 
Constitution provides under article II, sec- 
tion 2, “He shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” Such treaties are 
given precedence over other laws, according 
to article VI, section 2: “All treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

It should be noted in this connection that 
a mere handful of Senators could thus be 
the deciding voice in changing the law of the 
land. 

The greatest single threat to our liberties is 
contained in the Covenant of Human Rights, 
so eloquently championed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. If the Senate were to ratify this 
covenant as it is being asked to do it would 
supersede the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Among the rights threatened under the 
covenant are religious liberty, free speech, 
and peaceful assembly. Paragraph 2 of arti- 
ele XIII provides that freedom of religion 
may be limited by law. The Constitution 
says, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Paragraph 3 of 
article XIV of the covenant says that the 
“right to seek, receive, and impart informa- 
tion * * * may be subject to certain penal- 
ties, liabilities, and restrictions * * * as are 
provided by law.” The Constitution says, 
“Congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press.” 
The same situation obtains as to the right of 
peaceful assembly. It is very interesting to 
note that the covenant can without change 
be accepted by Soviet Russia, her Iron Cur- 
tain satellites, and Roman Catholic coun- 
tries where these human rights are taboo. 
This covenant is not a declaration of human 
rights. It is a blueprint for tyranny. 

The loose phraseology of our Constitution 
respecting treaty law might permit even the 
change of our basic system of government, 


Mr. Howard’ L. Barkdull, president of the 
American Bar Association, said recently: 
“The new treaties sponsored by the United 
Nations in social, economic, and political 
fields have threatened to upset the balance 
between State and Federal power. The 
American Bar Association is convinced that 
protective clauses in the treaties themselves 
and the inclusion of various reservations are 
insufficient to guard against the making of 
domestic law by the treaty method.” 

We therefore welcome the move by Senator 
Bricker and others to plug the legislation- 
by-treaty loophole. His bill for a constitu- 
tional amendment would forbid the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty the terms of which are con- 
trary to the United States of America Con- 
stitution, remove from the treatymaking 
power matters within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and prevent the 
nullification by treaty of existing Federal or 
State legislation without further action by 
the Congress. It would provide immediate 
protection against the possibility of turning 
our country into a Socialist state by the rati- 
fication of ILO, UNESCO, or other U. N. con- 
ventions. 

We, as Christian Americans, can do some- 
thing about this situation. We can write our 
Senators. Some words of encouragement to 
Senator JoHN W. Bricker would help him in 
his thankless endeavor. He has already been 
the target of all kinds of abuse at the hands 
of liberal educators and clergymen, United 
Nations zealots, leftist labor leaders, and One 
Worlders. He deserves recognition for the 
great fight he is leading to preserve our God- 
given liberties, 


Foreign Aid: Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Point 4 Aid To Back- 
wards Peoples Needs Rechecking,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In attempting to find out what is wrong 
with point 4, the inquiring taxpayer can get 
a variety of opinions. One of the best ex- 
planations we have run into recently came 
from a Government agronomist who has 
been touring the undeveloped areas where 
so much of our money has been going. Our 
expert put it this way: “One trouble is that 
we start out with the money we expect to 
spend, instead of beginning with the feasi- 
bility of the project we intend to spend it 
on.” 

Thus in Burma we had $250,000 to spend 
on saving the rice crop, a fifth of which is 
destroyed every year by insects and rats, 
So we came in with a program of rat ex- 
termination, insect spraying, and scientific 
crop storage. Unfortunately, the Burmese 
witnessed some of the experiments and, when 
they saw rats come running out of the build- 
ing and dropping dead, they were horrified. 
Their religion told them that the soul of an 
ancestor might grace the humble body of a 
rat or even a rice worm, and they objected to 
the West's impious way of dealing with the 
spirits of ancestors, however unattractively 
housed. That ended that part of the pro- 
gram. 
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However, we still hadn’t achieved the ob- 
jective of spending $250,000 to save Burma’s 
rice crop. It looked as if point 4 might face 
the distasteful prospect of turning the money 
back to the Treasury, but the thoughtful 
Burmese intervened. Why not, they asked, 
build warehouses on stilts? The point 4 ex- 
perts knew that stilts would:be no barrier to 
rice-eating insects or even to the more re- 
sourceful rats. But why fight? Burma’s 
hee growers are getting storage buildings on 
stilts. 

Another episode, also from Burma. One 
of the products of that area is teakwood. 
The Burmese cut it into sticks measured by 
the eye of the boss man, a method unsatis- 
factory for meeting the specifications of pur- 
chasers like the American Navy, which uses 
teakwood in construction where accuracy in 
dimensions is important. So, America 
brought in a modern sawmill to take care of 
these needs. The machine worked just 1 
day before the Burmese figured out that, at 
the rate the new equipment was operating, 
at least 1,200 native workers would be unem- 
ployed. Consequently, the population re- 
acted to our expensive sawmill much as the 
textile workers in Alec Guinness’ film reacted 
to the invention of an indestructible cloth. 
They wanted no part of it. The machine is 
still in Burma, but it hasn't sawed a stick 
of teak since that 1 day’s work, which con- 
vinced the workers in that part of Burma 
that westernization was nothing but a 
scheme to starve the proletariat. 

One thing needed, according to our expert 
friend, is better cooperation between point 4 
technicians and the diplomatic authorities 
on the grounds. Science may call for the 
extermination of rats, but if the population 
has been taught to see a possible grand- 
father in every rodent, science will have to 
lay off. The local consul could tip off the 
technicians to some of these things in ad- 
vance. 

No, we have no solution except to make 
three suggestions for the conduct of point 4 
and giveaways in general. The first is: 
Case the joint before moving in on these sim- 
ple people who may not want to be western- 
ized anyway. The second is: Admit the pos- 
sibility that Alexander S. Lipsett may have 
been right when he wrote in a letter to the 
New York Times that private enterprise, by 
carrying out its own point 4, if you will, is 
stimulating the economic growth of these 
countries and their people to a far greater 
extent than any Government-sponsored eco- 
nomic program is ever likely to achieve, 
The third is: Don’t worry too much if a 
native brushoff leaves you with an unex- 
pended balance of a billion or two, Brother, 
we can use it, 


A Fair Conduct Code for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very inter- 
esting article entitled “A Fair Conduct 
Code for Congress,” written by our col- 
league the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and 
published in the March 16 issue of the 
New Republic. 

The article is particularly appropriate 
at a time when a number of investiga- 
tions are being carried on in the two 
Houses of Congress. It merits very 
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careful study and consideration both by 
Members of Congress and the public 
generally. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Fam CONDUCT CODE ror CONGRESS 
(By Senator Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee *) 


On February 10, 1953, I introduced two 
concurrent resolutions in the Senate of the 
United States: One provides for rules of pro- 
cedure in congressional investigations, the 
other for rules of procedure for derogatory 
remarks made in debate by a Member of Con- 
gress. I took this step because I am con- 
vinced that in our struggle against commu- 
nism we are in danger of losing many of our 
most cherished liberties. Unless we curb 
those who have lost touch with the mean- 
ing and value of our traditions and have 
adopted tactics and attitudes frighteningly 
similar to those which mark the totalitarian 
mind in all its. guises, we will lose them. 
The task of meeting this threat rightfully 
belongs to the United States Senate. And 
it is far from being an easy task. 

Since Congress constantly needs factual, 
‘well-balanced information in many different 
fields to enable it to act wisely in the public 
interest, congressional investigations are one 
of the most important of the legislative 

But such investigations should 
never be allowed to become instruments for 
abridging the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens. Equally important, fear of censure 
before a congressional committee must never 
become a weapon for enforcing conformity 
to prevailing ideas. Yet the question has 
often been raised whether some investiga- 
tions do not indeed reflect what John Stuart 
Mill once described as the “tendency of a 
society to impose, by other means than civil 
penalties, its own ideas and practices as 
rules of conduct on those who dissent from 
them.” 

Specifically, the criticlsm of the conduct 
of congressional committees has centered 
around these points: 

(a) They frequently assume the aspects 
of a trial of an individual without the safe- 
guards of regular court proceedings. (b) 
Legislators appear in the role of judges and 
combine the functions of prosecuting and 
judging which should be separate. (c) The 
witnesses may be exposed to such penalties 
as loss of their jobs, character assassination, 
or injury to their reputation, as a result of 
the attendant publicity. (d) Appearances 
before investigative committees are not sub- 
ject to procedures laid down by Congress. 
(e) The legal rights of individuals guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights are abridged by 
congressional investigations. 

As a result of resentment against methods 
employed by certain investigating commit- 
tees, the committee on the bill of rights of 
the Bar Association of New York City made 
a study of the subject. In its December 
948, report, the committee found that most 
complaints centered on the belief that in- 
quiry into witmesses’ personal affairs vio- 
lated the right of the individual to immunity 
from official inquisition and his right to 
privacy. The bar association committee felt 
that some of the conditions complained of 
are inherent in the conduct of the legisla- 
tive or are due to the shortcomings 

- of particular individuals making the in- 
vestigations. The committee considered 
much of the criticism justified, and it felt 
that certain rules could be adopted which 
would insure to a much greater degree the 
observance of ordinary principles of fairness 
and justice. 

There have been several attempts, begin- 
ning in the 79th Congress, to prescribe pro- 
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tury Congress as well as an experienced con- 
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cedures of investigating committees and to 
protect the rights of witnesses. There have 
been many proposals made for reforms in 
the conduct of congressional investigations. 
Some committees have voluntarily adopted 
self-imposed rules to guide their conduct. 
The chairmen of these are to be commended 
for their vision and their pioneering in com- 
mittee reform. However, it seems evident to 
me that rules imposed by individual com- 
mittees themselves, while a step in the right 
direction, are not the final answer. No half- 
way measure should stand in the way of 
congressional action establishing rules for 
proper procedure for all committees. 

A code of fair conduct—adopted by the 
House and the Senate as part of their stand- 
ing rules—would avoid confusion and pro- 
mote uniformity. It would give Congress 
and the country a yardstick by which to 
test the performance of every investigation. 
A code of procedure for administrative agen- 
cies has been established. Why not one for 
congressional committees? 

I think the code embodied in my resolu- 
tions is workable. All its elements can be 
found in the best practices of the most suc- 
cessful and most respected investigating 
committees. Briefly, this is what the resolu- 
tion provides: 

(a) That a person or organization shall be 
notified of the nature of the charges against 
him, of the matters to be inquired into, and 
of the derogatory material to be presented. 
(b) That he be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent the evidence on his own part. (c) That 
he be permitted counsel, who shall be en- 
titled to question him within the appro- 
priate limits in order to bring out all perti- 
nent facts. (d) That he be permitted to 
file a limited number of interrogatories to 
be answered by witmesses who have testi- 
fied to derogatory materials. (e) That he 
be permitted to file at the conclusion of the 
evidence a rebuttal statement. 

Also outlined are safeguards, regarding 
subpenas, safeguards for information de- 
veloped in executive session, and safeguards 
for the private affairs of individuals. 

These same rules would apply whether the 
hearing is conducted in executive session, 
covered only by the press, or covered by the 
press, still-cameramen, radio, newsreels, tele- 
vision, and so on. But the code places upon 
the committee chairman a responsibility to 
see to it that none of the communication 
devices annoy the witness. Therefore the 
code set up under my resolution does not 
force television upon any committee. If the 
chairman determines that televising is hin- 
dering the committee’s work, then it is his 
duty to stop the cameras. 

So much for the code of conduct for com- 
mittees. Now let us consider the related 
problem as it applies to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Section 6 of article I of our Constitution 
grants constitutional immunity for any 
speech or debate made in either House. 
There is a sound basis for this guaranty— 
it recognizes that free legislative debate is 
the very bedrock of freedom. My second 
resolution seeks to preserve that freedom 
of debate but it seeks also to give an indi- 
vidual, whose reputation may be harmed by 
having his name mentioned in a derogatory 
manner on the floor of the Senate, the op- 
portunity to defend himself. It seems to 
me that this is a fundamental concept—the 
concept of self-defense. 

The resolution tackles the problem in this 
manner: It provides that insofar as prac- 
ticable a Member of Congress who intends 
to name an individual or an organization in 
a derogatory manner shall first notify that 
individual or organization of the nature of 
the charges to be made. The person or or- 
ganization concerned may then file with the 
Clerk of the House or the Secretary of the 
Senate a sworn statement if he so desires, 
giving his side of the story—and this state- 
ment shall be read on the floor and pub- 
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lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, along 
with the charges. 

In cases where names are mentioned in 
running floor debate without prior intent, 
the resolution provides that the Clerk of the 
House or the Secretary of the Senate shall 
notify those mentioned that charges have 
been made, after which a sworn statement 
may be filed and read. In the final printed 
version of the Recorp the denial shall follow 
the charge. 

Obviously, this will not completely solve 
the problem. But it does provide a way in 
which the denial can catch up with the 
charge for the reader and the listener of to- 
day; and it is further assurance that the 
historian of tomorrow will find the other side 
of the story immediately following the 
charges in the permanent record. 

I do not claim for these resolutions any 
finality of draftsmanship. These are prob- 
lems which have worried many of us in the 
Senate, and these are the best solutions that 
a number of us, thinking and working to- 
gether, could produce as a starting point 
Shortly after I introduced these resolutions, 
my colleague WAYNE Morse, Senator from 
Oregon, asked to be included as a cosponsor 
while introducing a resolution of his own 
embodying the principles outlined here with 
some difference of emphasis and detail. 

Undoubtedly, there will be many more 
ideas on the subject as these resolutions 
pass through committee and floor consider- 
ation. The Senate of the United .States 
should welcome and consider all of them in 
a nonpartisan manner, for these are non- 
partisan matters of the first importance, 


The Truth May Keep Us Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able, 
interesting, and challenging address de- 
livered by our colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
before the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum 
on last Wednesday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By STUART SYMINGTON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM BEFORE THE 


FORUM, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. 


THE TRUTH MAY KEEP US FREE 


It is an honor to be here tonight. And it 
is fitting that I should talk about truth in 
great affairs as part of the Evening Buletin 
Forum, a newspaper known for its devotion 
to the truth. 

Truth is essential to the workings of a 
Government such as ours, one that is based 
upon the consent of the governed. 

“The reason of the law is the life of the 
law.” That maxim is sound, because when 
a democratic people understand why things 
are asked of them, they respond fully as 
partners in a common enterprise, sharing its 
risks or its benefits. 

No folk saying was ever more fallacious 
than “What you don’t know won't hurt you.” 
Lack of knowledge does hurt you. 

That lack, in our democracy, may be fatal 
to our survival. 

We are a great people; and I believe we 
will do whatever may be required of us by 
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the given situation. We will not flinch from 
the truth, however grim it may be. 

But it is a sad fact that for a long time 
some of our national leaders—in both 
parties—have not told us the whole brutal 
truth about the world in which we live. 

Whether this is because they mistakenly 
believe we are weaklings, or believe we are 
children who will cry if it appears we are 
about to lose some of our toys, I do not know. 

But I do know this. The failure to tell 
us the truth has already injured us. The 
continuance of that failure may destroy us. 

The face of the world was forever changed 
on a day in September 1949. That was the 
day the Soviet Union exploded the atomic 
bomb. 

America then lost its monopoly of that 
weapon—and was thereupon faced with a 
peril it had never before known. 

At that very time, however, we chose to 
further heavily decrease our armed strength. 

Eight months later, in May 1950, our Gov- 
ernment announced that hopes for peace 
were better than at any time since World 
War II; and that therefore even less money 
would be required for defense the following 
year. 

That was May. 
struck in Korea. 

‘For a long time, both before and after the 
start of the Korean war, we followed the ad- 
vice of those Pentagon people who glibly ex- 
plained to the National Security Council 
why America could not afford adequate re- 
armament. 

The Government accepted this price tag 
on security, rejecting the advice of a few 
congressional leaders and others who pleaded 
that a balanced budget would mean nothing 
if it resulted in a slave state. 

Certain fiscal leaders, who should have been 
talking about fiscal affairs, suddenly became 
military experts, and advanced the cause of 
one type of jet engine over another. 

Certain scientists, who should have stuck 
to science, desired to enter politics; so they 
wrote vague, misleading books on military 
strategy, and became so-called experts on 
the organization of the Department of De- 
fense. 

In other words, too many people were 
minding other people’s business, to the detri- 
ment of sound decisions in their own areas 
of responsibility. 

This led to confusion, and therefore com- 
promise, and therefore military weakness. 

When in the fall of 1950, however, the 
Kremlin gave the order for the Chinese to 
cross the Yalu, Stalin’s intention to take 
high risks for world conquest finally became 
clear to everybody. 

But even that did not bring us to our 
senses, although our armies were then being 
driven back in what was possibly the worst 
military reverse ever suffered by the United 
States. 

The American people were still assured they 
could take it easy. We were told that we 
could handle this new Soviet aggression with 
one hand, while we piled the other hand high 
with butter and automobiles and television 
sets. 

The results have not been pleasant. Only 
last week General Van Fleet told our com- 
mittee that his troops were short of ammu- 
nition while they attempted to resist the 
mass attacks of the Communist hordes. He 
said that every month during the 22 months 
he had been in Korea there had been a 
serious shortage of ammunition, which at 
times became critical. 

Now the administration has changed. But 
one thing has not changed. The policy of 
butter and guns has not shifted in favor of 
guns. The balanced budget is still around 
the corner. But so also is the most danger- 
ous enemy freemen have ever known, 

I do not believe this policy is right. 

Nor would the American people believe it 
right if they knew the truth. 

Some say we are spending on national de- 
fense as much as we can afford. But no cost 
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is too high if it is necessary to maintain 
freedom. 

Yet it is nonsensical to spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy because of a wastefully in- 
efficient defense organization. 

There is a saying in business that an or- 
ganization can stand outside competition, 
but can’t stand inside competition. A firm 
will ultimately fall apart when its execu- 
tives are at cross-purposes with one another. 

The Department of Defense is suffering 
from inside competition, and the American 
people are suffering because of it. If the 
Pentagon operated under a unification law 
which gave efficient business and military 
administration, with less service friction, 
we'd get far more defense for far less money. 

The beginning of wisdom in great affairs 
is to take a hard look at your adversary. 
Then compare your strength with his. 

Now it controls 750 million people—about 
one-third of the world’s population; and 
about one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

And remember this: Within the past 30 
years Russia has jumped from the oxcart 
into the airplane. Its own science is first 
rate, and it has at its disposal superb Ger- 
man and satellite brains. 

- In communism it has an immensely effec- 
tive weapon among the masses of people in 
countries with a low standard of living. 

Its resources, in men and materials, are 
now colossal; and, as many of our own re- 
sources have dwindled through consumption, 
Russia's have increased through conquest, 

Today the Kremlin’s Chinese satellites, 
backed by Soviet pilots, tanks, and planes, 
cross and recross the Yalu. 

At the same time we provide them with a 
military university for the instruction of 
their technicians, at no loss to them except 
some equipment and a few pilots. 

At very little cost to the Russians, we are 
teaching them how to defeat us if they de- 
cide to expand the Korean war into world 
war III. 

Rather than coming up with the truth to 
the people, we follow the tragic steps of cer- 
tain World War II allies, by again attempt- 
ing to purchase a nervous neutrality. 

Talks of this character occasionally meet 
with some acceptance—plus the hope condi- 
tions will get better—but invariably the con- 
viction remains that even if our failure to 
face reality results in another Pearl Harbor, 
we will never lose a war. 

In this air atomic age, however, the open- 
ing battle may well decide the war. 

Hitler announced his intentions to conquer 
the world. Because we would not believe him 
we had the catastrophic Second World War. 

Stalin announced the same intention. I 
believe hinm, We certainly cannot afford not 
to believe him, 

Stalin is now dead. This is unlikely to af- 
fect the world favorably, because Commu- 
nists believe fanatically that they must 
bring all men under their bloodstained 
banner, 

In my opinion, they will not deviate from 
their purpose unless they are checkmated. 

Fortunately for us, we do not stand alone 
against Soviet Russia. We have stanch 
allies. But America is the final bulwark 
of the free world. What we do, or fail to 
do, will determine the fate of all men every- 
where. 

In summary, are we, the American people, 
satisfied with the way the international pic- 
ture is shaping up? 

If not, what should we do? 

The people must know what they ought 
to do. 

In an effort to help with that decision, the 
Government should now publish answers to 
such questions as: 

How many men under arms did the United 
States and its allies have at the end of World 
War Il—and how many did the Soviets have? 

How many men under arms do the United 
Nations have today—and how many is it 
estimated the Soviets have? 
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How many long-range submarines did the 
Germans and the Japanese have at the start 
of World War II? How close did that num- 
ber, in 1942 and 1943, come to choking us 
off, by sea, from the rest of the world? 

How many long-range submarines is it 
estimated the Soviets now have? 

How many long-range bombers, capable of 
striking the United States, is it estimated the 
Soviets have today? How many long-range 
bombers, capable of striking Russia, has the 
United Nations? 

How many jet bombers has the Soviet? 
How many has the United Nations? 

How many modern jet fighters for defense 
against Russian atomic bombers has the 
United Nations? How many modern jet 
fighters is it estimated the Soviet have for 
defense against our retaliating bombers? 

What is the 1952 estimate of modern Soviet 
jet-fighter production? What is the esti- 
mate for 1953? 

What are the comparable United Nations 
modern jet-fighter production figures for 1952 
and 1953? 

What is the estimated comparable jet 
bomber production of Russia and the United 
Nations for the 2 years in question? 

Aren’t we supposed to match the Krem- 
lin’s quantity of manpower with our quality 
of horsepower instead of trading man for 
man with the Communist hordes? There- 
fore, why don’t we use the atomic bomb on 
military targets in North Korea? 

Now we come to the three most important 
questions of all—the answers to which may 
well foretell whether or not we are to 
remain a free people. These questions are: 

What is our Government’s estimate of that 
date when the Soviets may have what they 
might consider enough atomic weapons to 
launch a successful attack, by air and sub= 
marine, against the United States? 

Is our Defense Department properly or- 
ganized for the most efficient utilization of 
the taxpayer’s dollar in building a defense, 
against such an attack, by that date? 

And is the size and form of our defense 
program aimed toward the maximum na- 
tional defense possible against atomic attack 
by that date? 

In other words, will we be ready when 
that critical day comes? 

The answer in my opinion is “No”—and 
I believe the facts prove it. 

In any case, why not give the facts to the 
people? 

If that were done the people themselves 
would demand a wholesale reorganization of 
our Defense Department, so as to get more 
defense for less money. 

This position is not to be construed as 
& criticism of the administration. For years 
a few of us have tried to get the truth of 
our military position out to the people, be- 
cause we believe our national security, far 
from preventing the publication of this in- 
formation—rather demands it. 

The answer to these questions is the only 
way all the people—not just a few in Wash- 
ington—can make an intelligent assessment 
of the Nation’s forearmament program. 

Once the truth is understood, Americans 
will accept any challenge, will make any 
sacrifice, to the end that they and their 
children can become strong—and therefore 
remain free. 


Conditions in the Cattle Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an enlight- 

ening article entitled “Cattlemen Kiss 

Santa Claus Goodby,” written by Aubrey 

Graves, and published in the Washing- 

ton Post of Sunday, March 15, 1953. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

, CATTLEMEN Kiss SANTA CLAUS Goopsy 

| (By Aubrey Graves) 


Jeff Slocum, a rancher, of Cresson, Tex., 
sizes up the crisis in the livestock industry 
this way: “We've got to realize the day of 
Santa Claus in the cattle business is gone.” 

The accompanying chart shows at a glance 
the extent of the bonanza enjoyed by beef- 
steak growers, particularly during the last 
13 years. No other type of farmer has fared 
so well. Since the beginning of World War 
II, the level of beef cattle prices has run well 
above the parity line, averaging an alltime 
high of 167 percent for the year 1948. 

The figure for parity is based on the 
1909-14 price relationship between farm 
products and the products farmers must buy. 
As first conceived in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, it would have restored the 
1909-14 relationship. However, the base 
period has been modified for some crops and 
the theory itself has been otherwise amended. 

The idea behind parity in the homespun, 
if not wholly accurate, words of one dirt 
farmer is: “If what you got for a bushel of 
corn in 1909-14 was enough to buy a shirt 
then, you ought to be able to buy a shirt 
for what you get for a bushel of corn now.” 

A shirt, of course, is but an example of the 
many things a farmer must be able to buy 
with what he gets for what he produces. 
The parity formula, therefore, includes such 
items as feed, equipment, interest rates, in- 
surance, etc. 


INCOMES COMPARED 


The Agriculture Department’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has compiled official 
statistics from which it is possible to com- 
pare the income of cattlemen with that of 
growers of the basic price-supported crops. 

While the rancher was luxuriating in 136 
percent of parity (his average for the past 
13 years) next best off was the rice planter 
who received an average of 120 percent. Corn 
and cotton farmers netted 94 percent of 
parity and the wheat tycoon, 91 percent. 
The peanut grower was definitely on the 
short end, being only 85 percent as well fixed 
as in 1909-14. 

The beef farmer has worked a shorter week 
than his colleagues in other farm lines, al- 
though the city fellow toiling the regulation 
40 hours might not consider it short. Farm 
families raising beef cattle in 1951 worked 
70 hours a week (the nationwide average) 
for an hourly return of $1.80. 

Wheat growers received $1.69 an hour for 
their management and labor. Poultrymen 
who watered, fed, and doctored their fowl 
from morning to night, 7 days a week got 
less than $1 an hour, 

For their back bending, the tobacco grow- 
ers received an hourly remuneration of 96 
cents. Dairymen putting in 80 hours each 
week realized an hourly income of 81 cents. 

REVERSAL DRAMATIZED 


The extent of this past advantage serves 
to dramatize further the recent adverse turn 
in the cattleman's fortunes. Two years ago 
his animals were selling for $36 a hundred- 
weight. Today they are down about $12 a 
hundred. His income has plunged from a 
high of 187 percent of parity (in July 1948) 
to 89 percent as of last February 28. 

The cattleman is still as well or better off 
than other types of farmers who received 
these percentages of parity during February 
1953: Corn, 82; cotton, 89; wheat, 85; and 
peanuts, 84. The rice farmer now at the 
top of the heap enjoys 122 percent of parity. 


The reason for the drop In cattle prices is 
being explained as the inevitable, if belated, 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Spurred by good prices in consecutive years, 
farmers have been building up their breed- 
ing herds. Now, because of record numbers 
and slaughtering accelerated by the drought 
and high feed costs, meat markets are full. 

In addition, doctors, lawyers, and other 
professional people, seeing the cattle farmers 
making a little money, got into the business 
as a side line themselves, as Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra T. Benson has phrased it. 

Veteran cattlemen are blaming these “in 
and out speculators”—bankers, oil men, bar- 
bers, and soda clerks—for helping to aggra- 
vate the situation. One rancher growled, 
“These city folks, who have no long-range 
interest in the industry, had no business be- 
ing in it in the first place.” 

As a result of this wide participation, there 
were more than 93,696,000 head of cattle, an 
all-time high, on January 1, 1953. On that 
day they had a farm value of $128 per head, 
compared with $179 on January 1 the previ- 
ous year. 

RECORD PRICE DROP 


The recent price plunge was the most pre- 
cipitous in history, dollar wise, but not 
percentagewise. It amounted to 40 percent. 
The price drop of the early 1930s (the depres- 
sion years) amounted to 68 percent, although 
on the chart that nosedive looks less severe, 

Increased slaughter of cattle because of 
drought conditions was responsible for the 
low prices of 1934, Government economists 
explain. Heavy Government buying of meat 
for domestic relief purposes brought the 
price line back to parity level by 1935. 

Prices fell slightly in 1936, again because 
of droughts. A business recession influenced 
the drop in 1938. The price-line dip in-1943 
and 1944 was due to greater competition 
from unusually large hog crops. The steep 
price rise starting in 1945 was due to the 
heavy postwar demand and short supplies. 

Soft business conditions accounted for the 
sizable price drop lasting from 1948 until 
1950, when the outbreak of the Korean war 
started meat prices skyrocketing again. 
Another factor in this spurt was receipt by 
millions of veterans in February 1950, of 
refund checks on overpaid Government in- 
surance premiums. Having grown accus- 
tomed to good meat during war service, the 
veterans put some of their windfall into 
thick, juicy steaks. 

Where do beef prices go from here, now 
that they have dropped below the parity 


level for the first time since 1939? The 


BAE crystal gazers say they look for lower 
levels during the remainder of this year, 
and possibly next year, although the decline 
should be gradual. 

J. D. Johnson, an agricultural economist 
speaking before the annual cattlemen’s short 
course at Blacksburg, Va., predicted a dis- 
mal picture in the immediate future but a 
brighter one for the long run. 

Readjustments now occurring are going 
to be painful for some people, he said, among 
them young farmers who entered the busi- 
ness when prices were at their top. Further- 
more, a lot of professional novices will be 
forced out. Johnson predicted the return 
of “a sense of stability,” once this shake- 
down pricess is completed “within the next 
3 to 5 years.” 

While they have said goodby to the jolly 
men in the white whiskers, old-line cattle- 
men profess a conviction that they will 
eventually regain a higher measure of pros- 
perity. 

Said Jack Roach, of Amarillo, president 
of the Texas-Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association: “Let us alone. Give us some 
rain, and we'll get along. Our only belly- 
ache is over the meat that is being imported 
to compete with the homegrown product. 
We'd like to see something done about that.” 
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An 18-man industrywide committee of 
stockmen, conferring with Benson last week, 
rejected price supports. “They would offer 
only temporary relief,” a committee recom- 
mendation said, “would only confuse the 
problem and delay establishment of a sound 
operating program.” 

It asked that consideration be given to 
the removal of supports on feed grains, to 
the stepping-up of Army of meat, 
and to enlargement of the school-lunch pro- 
gram, 


Tribute to Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the New York Times of yesterday, 
commenting upon the singularly suc- 
cessful career of Chester Bowles as 
Ambassador to India. 

As pointed out in the editorial, the re- 
action in India was impressive when it 
was known that Mr. Bowles, under our 
political system of naming ambassadors, 
would leave. The Indians wanted him 
to stay. 

It is to be regretted that the repre- 
sentative to a nation so vitally important 
to us in the relationship of East to West 
must be changed merely because of poli- 
tics. Let us hope that the reservoir of 
good will built up by Chester Bowles wil, 
carry over to his successor, 

Well done, Mr. Bowles. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL DONE, MR. BOWLES 

A singularly successful ambassadorial term 
has just come to a close in New Delhi, India, 
as Chester Bowles prepares to take his leave. 
Few diplomats of recent years can have 
made such an impression of warmth and 
good will in the nations to which they were 
sent as spokesmen of this country. 

Mr. Bowles was an example of the political 
appointee. He had had no previous experi- 
ence in the diplomatic field, having been 
a businessman and a politician of note in 
his adopted State, Connecticut, which he 
served as Governor in 1949 and 1950. On 
September 12, 1951, after his defeat for re- 
election the past year by Gov. John 


~ Lodge, President Truman appointed Mr. 


Bowles Ambassador to India, a country which 
the new designate did not know. 
Nevertheless, Mr, Bowles’ period of service 
was a succes from the day of his arrival. 
The people of India saw in him a man who 
recognized the importance of their country, 
who sympathized with its problems and who 
obviously liked its people enormously. He 
was indefatigable in his work and travels, 
and he strove hard to win from Congress 
in Washington the economic aid that India 
has sought in these years. His aim was too 
high for a Congress which felt harassed by 
demands from many other countries, and he 
never did get the $1 billion loan that he 
recommended for India’s 5-year plan. How- 
ever, American aid to India has been gen- 
erous and Mr. Bowles saw the disposal of 
$100 million in American assistance last 
year, not to mention point 4 aid and other 
specific projects. It was the Ambassador's 


Hil 
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thesis that the way to save India from com- 
munism was to relieve India’s poverty and 
help to raise standards of living, literacy, 
and health. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
over on January 20 and it was realized that 
a change in Ambassadors was most likely, 
the reaction in India was impressive. They 
wanted Chester Bowles to stay. Certainly, 
he had won a firm place in their hearts and 
he will undoubtedly leave a memory which 
will foster good Indian-American relations 
for a long time to come, 


Weekly Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith my weekly 
newsletter of March 4, 1953: 

Immediately after returning to Washing- 
ton, and before inauguration of the new 
Eisenhower administration, I requested from 
the Department of Agriculture, figures show- 
ing what agriculture prices in January, 1952 
were in relation to the last figures available 
which was January 15, 1953. 

The reason I requested these figures is that 
it had become obvious that the purchasing 
power of agriculture had steadily declined 
for a period of the past 2 years. In fact, the 
records show that from January 15, 1950, to 
January 15, 1953, agriculture prices had 
dropped, while the price of nearly all com- 
modities had advanced until the purchasing 
power of the farmers has been reduced a 
total of 22 percent. I have found all Mem- 
bers of Congress vitally concerned about this 
economic problem. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
been holding conferences the past week, and 
the House Agriculture Committee held an 
executive meeting on February 23. Both 
committees are attempting to find a solution 
to this problem. 

Here is the price picture for the major 
American crops, comparing the January 15, 
1953, price to the farmer with the January 
15, 1952, price: 


Crop 1953 1952 
Wheat.__.-....-.-----..----bushel__| $2. 10 $2. 20 
1.48 1.68 
29.79 38. 45 
2.06 2.07 
3.21 2.32 
19. 70 27. 20 
17. 80 17. 40 
23. 40 31. 50 
20.30 28.20 
- 265 274 
Wool... = ee er do__.. 51 ~ 613 
2 .-hundredweight._| 4.80 5.14 
-----------pound_.} .683 798 
T la are eae FS Tatil PERS - 405 


The decline results from a number of fluc- 
tuations in the market. The farmer's real 
income has dropped steadily since World 
War II because retail prices have inched up 
and middleman costs have gone up. In the 
past year a 30-percent drop in export of farm 
goods has increased the surplus and cut into 
the rural income. This decline in exports 
was caused by increased production in other 
countries. 

Individual commodities also have run into 
trouble. Beef is in a long cycle of increased 
production. Consequently beef prices have 
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fallen from 129 percent of parity to 92 per- 
cent in the year of 1952. 

The subnormal rainfall in the last 2 years 
has contributed greatly to the beef problem 
being serious in the Southwestern States of 
our country. Shortage of feed and a declin- 
ing market has forced many sales that other- 
wise would not have been made. 

Congressional committees have requested 
that we stop the importation of beef from 
Mexico and Canada, and that we quit buying 
South American beef until the price of this 
commodity has firmed up. Also they have 
asked the Armed Forces to buy a 120-day's 
supply of beef at current prices to relieve the 
surplus of this item on the domestic market. 
In addition to the above, PMA has been re- 
quested to include beef in the federally sup- 
ported school lunch program. If all the 
above measures do not stabilize the beef 
market, other measures will be proposed. 


John Brandt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Death of John Brandt Ends 
Life of Great Man,” written by W. F. 
Schilling and published in the North- 
field Independent of March 12, 1953. 

Mr. Schilling is a man more than 80 
years old. Therefore, he knew not only 
the entire life history of John Brandt 
but also of the great achievements of 
the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, of Minne- 
sota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEATH OF JOHN BRANDT ENDS Lire or GREAT 
MAN 


(By W. F. Schilling) 

Agricultural cooperative marketing suf- 
fered the loss of a great leader in the demise 
last week of John Brandt, president of Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries. He and M. W. Thatch- 
er, president of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, stand out as having 
become the two great leaders of farmers’ 
marketing organizations in this country, and 
perhaps the world. Mr. Brandt, nominated 
by the writer in the old capitol as secretary 
of the Minnesota Cooperative Creameries 
Association, possessed the ability for further- 
ing the farmers’ cooperative marketing cause 
from the very start when that organization 
was formed for the sole purpose of saving 
freight by combining local creameries into 
districts and loading their butter in carload 
lots rather than shipping less-than-carload 
lots. Mr. Brandt could see no great future in 
this, and so began to open markets in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago for the purpose of 
putting the cooperative-made butter on the 
larger markets by the association itself 
rather than to support several privately 
owned commission firms. This action 
brought immediate drastic reaction from the 
private agencies, and they and all repre- 
sentatives of the industry waged a ceaseless 
war on the cooperative association. But 
through able management and superior lead- 
ership John Brandt won the day. The or- 
ganization was changed into the great Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., which began by 
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supplying the member creameries with the 
machinery necessary to operate their plants. 
These have now gained the reputation of not 
only supplying the eastern markets with the 
best butter ever made in this country but 
have branched out and are producing feed 
for the balanced ration of dairy cows and are 
supplying baby chicks, turkeys, and eggs, and 
also are doing the dressing and marketing of 
the finished products. The latest activity of 
the cooperative has been to operate a large 
breeding establishment near Anoka where 
the artificial insemination by great sires is 
supplied for dairymen whose small herds 
might not warrant the keeping of a 
proven sire. 

John Brandt was a fighter for the past 
35 years for the best interests of the farmer, 
and despite the fact that his efforts have 
resulted in revolutionizing the dairy prod- 
ucts market, he has never been known to 
resort to the tricks of the other fellow, 
and was in every way the squarest man do- 
ing big business that I have ever known. 
The TCMPA milk organization was, through 
close cooperation, known as the 16th unit 
of Land O’ Lakes, and these organiza- 
tions have generally respected each other's 
functions. It was just 31 years ago from 
the time of his death and burial that John 
Brandt issued a drastic order to the State 
dairy and food commissioner, Chris Heen, 
to have him and his fieldmen stop their 
antagonism toward the farmers cooperative, 

John Brandt was a very strong character, 
& fine speaker whom everyone always loved 
to hear. He punctured his talks with suf- 
ficient witticisms and lurid facts that all 
could be enlightened, and gave of himself 
too much—the day of his sudden taking he 
had spoken to 3 meetings more than 200 
miles from home. 

What John Brandt did for the dairy in- 
dustry, M. W. Thatcher has done for the 
marketing of the farmers’ grain, and his 
institution today owns more high-class 
storage facilities than any other institu- 
tion or private organization in the world. 
Here are two men who have given of them- 
selves their all. 


Hawaiian Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. PILLION. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following statement 
made by me before the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions on 
February 24, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman and other distinguished 
members of this committee, for the purpose 
of insuring brevity and accuracy, I respect- 
fully ask permission to read my objections 
to the bills now under consideration. 

At the outset, I would like to state that 
I am not opposed to statehood for Hawaii. 
Iam only seeking a deferment of admittance 
until legislation can be approved which 
would permit entry of Hawaii into the Union 
on an equitable basis without loss or reduc- 
tion in the present rights of suffrage of the 
citizens of the 48 States. 

I refer to two concurrent resolutions now 
before the House, each of which would amend 
the present constitutional provision provid- 
ing for two Senators for each State. 

The first resolution being House Joint 
Resolution 17, sponsored by Representative 
Counprrt, of New York, would amend the 17th 
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amendment of our Constitution by provid- 
ing that Congress may determine whether 
any State hereafter admitted shall be en- 
titled to senatorial representation, if any. 

The second resolution, introduced yester- 
day in the House by me, would amend the 
17th amendment of our. Constitution by 
providing that any State hereafter admitted 
shall be entitled to one Senate seat only 
when it attains a population of one-half of 
the average population represented by each 
Senator of all the other States and shall be 
entitled to two Senators only if it attains 
a population of one and one-half times the 
average population represented by each Sen- 
ator of all the other States. 

For example: The average population rep- 

“resented by each Senator according to the 
1951 census estimate is 1,589,292. Pursuant 
to the resolution proposed by me, Hawaii 
would become entitled to one Senator only 
upon attaining a population of one-half 
of the average, or 794,646 persons. It would 
be entitled to two Senators only upon at- 
taining a population of 2,383,938 persons or 
one and one-half of the average population 
represented by each Senator. 

Gentlemen, I have no pride of authorship 
and I believe that the adoption of either 
resolution would provide a means or an 
avenue for admitting States upon an equita- 
ble basis. Hawaii could be admitted under 
either resolution without reducing the 
power and the rights of suffrage of the people 
of the other States. 

My opposition to the bills being considered 
now before the committee is based primarily 
upon the grant of disproportionate senatorial 
representation to Hawaii. Under present law, 
Hawaii would become entitled to two Senate 
seats. With its population of 466,329 persons, 
Hawaii would enjoy representation in the 
United States Senate of 670 percent of the 
average Senatorial representation possessed 
by the average person in the other 48 States. 
Each of its inhabitants will have approxi- 
mately 25 times the vote of the people of 

California in the United States Senate and 
20 times the vote of the people of Illinois, 10 
times the vote of the people of Massachusetts, 
35 times the vote of the people of New York, 
and 22 times the vote of the people of Penn- 
sylvania. The inhabitants of Hawaii will 
enjoy 614 times the voting power of the aver- 
age person in the United States in the choice 
of Senators. 

I would like to point out that this grant of 
senatorial representation is not a newly 
created power but is a transfer of power from 
the people of the other 48 States and is a 
corresponding reduction of their present 
right of suffrage in the election of United 
States Senators. 

The accompanying document, marked doc- 
ument No. 1, column 1, indicates the per- 
centage of senatorial representation of each 
State at present. Column 2 gives the per- 
centage of senatorial representation of each 
State in the event of Hawaiian statehood. 
It also indicates the loss of senatorial voting 
power to each of the peoples of the States in 
such event. 

These are not mere figures that we are dis- 
cussing but all sovereign rights of the people 
of this country entrusted to Congress subject 
only to the limitations contained in our 
Constitution. 

What are some of these rights of ours? 

1. The right to lay and collect taxes with- 
out limitation. 

2. The right to declare war without limita- 
tion or restriction, 

3. The right to raise and support arms. 

4. The right to provide for the common 
defense. 

5. The right to provide for the general 
welfare. 

6. The right to borrow money without limi- 
tation. 

T. The right to coin and regulate the value 
of money, 


8. The Senate alone is entrusted with veto 
power in the making of treaties by our Presi- 
dent. 

We as trustees of these sovereign powers 
should examine most carefully our right to 
surrender any portion of them except upon 
a proportionate basis. 

I would like also to add the thought that 
th» alienation of any powers of our people 
by reason of this bill is not a temporary 
transfer. The surrender of these powers is 
irrevocable and will continue for the life of 
this Republic. 

The theory of equality of representation 
is based on the premise that we were a feder- 
ation of sovereign States, and equality by 
States of senatorial representation was 
adopted for the purpose of protecting the 
smaller States against encroachment by the 
larger States. The election of the House of 
Representatives was based upon the theory 
that we were one Nation rather than a fed- 
eration of sovereign States. For this reason, 
it was provided that the election of Members 
of the House of Representatives would be 
upon a proportionate basis and in accord- 
ance with the population. 

The gentlemen who framed our Consti- 
tution very wisely attempted to protect the 
larger States from disproportionate per 
capita representation in the Senate. Our 
Constitution provided that the Members of 
the Senate be selected by the legislatures of 
their respective States and not by popular 
suffrage. It was intended that Members of 
the Senate represent the sovereign States 
and not the people of the States. It was their 
duty to prevent the encroachment by the 
Federal Government upon the sovereign pow- 
ers of the State. This brake upon the powers 
of the Senate was destroyed by the 17th 
amendment of 1913 which provided for popu- 
lar suffrage in the election of Senators. 

With the change in the mode of selection 
of the United States Senate, our Senate 
ceased to represent the State governments 
and to defend the sovereign powers of the 
States against the encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Senate became a sec- 
ond popular House dependent for its election 
upon popular suffrage. This change in our 
Constitution destroyed the reason for the 
rule and the principle that each State should 
have two Senators and that each State should 
have an equality of representation, The con- 
tinuing infringement upon powers reserved 
to the States is fast bringing about a sociali- 
zation of almost every governmental service. 
The larger States are unable to adequately 
protect their interests due to the lack of 
representation in our Senate. I respectfully 
submit that the addition of two Senators 
from Hawaii is unjust, inequitable, and will 
weaken the bonds of this Republic, 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 


It is a common presumption that each of 
us has an equal voice in the election of our 
President. This is a fallacy. The accom- 
panying document, marked document No. 2, 
indicates the average percentage value of 
presidential representation of persons in 
each State. 

For example: Six persons living in the 
State of New York have the same right to 
suffrage in the election of a President as one 
person who resides in Nevada. In Pennsyl- 
vania and California, approximately five and 
one-half in each of these two States 
have the same right of suffrage in the elec- 
tion of a President as one person residing 
in Nevada. The accompanying document in 
column one lists the percentage value of the 
presidential vote of residents in the various 
States at the present time. Column two 
lists the percentage value of the presidential 
vote of these same residents in the event of 
Hawaiian statehood. Column three lists the 
percentage of loss of suffrage by residents of 
each State in the election of a President if 
statehood is granted. 

I have, of late, heard a great deal about 
second class citizenship in connection with 
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civil rights. In my humble estimation, the 
very foundation of citizenship in a republic 
is the equal right of suffrage. Yet, in this 
country, we have 48 classes of citizenship. 
One for each State with different rights of 
suffrage for both senatorial and presidential 
representation. The people of New York 
State are 48th class citizens, the people of 
California are 47th class citizens and the 
other States rank in the corresponding order 
of their population. 

Now gentlemen, it is not my intention to 
emphasize the disparity between the rights 
of suffrage of the peoples of the various 
States for the purpose of recrimination. All 
I ask is that you do not worsen our lot by 
the approval of any one of the bills before 
us. 

POLITICAL CONSIDERATION 


It is commonly stated in Republican Party 
circles, that in the event of statehood, Ha- 
waii will send two Republican Senators to 
our United States Senate. It is hoped that 
these two seats will help maintain Repub- 
lican Party control of the United States 
Senate. : 

It is similarly stated in Democratic Party 
circles, that if Alaska were granted state- 
hood, Alaska would send two- Democratic 
Senators to our United States Senate. 

Almost every argument presented by the 
proponents of statehood for Hawaii, apply 
with equal force in favor of statehood for 
Alaska. If statehood is granted to Hawaii 
without granting statehood to Alaska, then 
the Republican Party is subjecting itself to 
the charge of executing a political maneu- 
ver. If, in the event that Hawaii is granted 
statehood, and due to political pressure 
Alaska is also granted statehood, or in the 
event of a compact between leaders of the 
two parties granting statehood to both of 
these territories, then the wrong and the 
injustice perpetrated upon the 48 States is 
compounded. 

And, gentlemen, this problem is too grave 
and too solemn for political maneuverings, 


ALIEN POPULATION IN HAWAN 


According to the publication, Hawaii, 
U. S. A. and Statehood, Hawaii had (in 
1951) a total population of 466,329 of which 
402,754 were American citizens and 63,575 
persons were eliens. 

The alien population constitutes 13.6 per- 
cent of the total population of Hawaii. The 
estimated alien population of the whole 
United States is 3,000,000 or about 2 percent, 
This large alien population in Hawali far 
exceeds any State in the Union in propor. 
tion to the citizen population. 

The Constitution in referring to the basis 
for apportioning representation in the 
House uses the word “persons.” Over the 
years, there has been agitation and serious 
argument whether or not aliens should be 
excluded from the population figures upon 
which representation is based. 

If aliens were excluded either by statute 
or by constitutional authority from the basis 
of apportionment, then Hawaii would barely 
be entitled to one Representative and her 
two Senators would be more disproportion- 
ate to the average representation of the peo= 
ple of the other States in the Senate. 


EFFECT OF ADMISSION OF HAWAII UPON APPOR< 
TIONMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Section 6 of each of the bills now be- 

fore this committee provides that Hawaii 

shall be entitled to two Representatives un- 
til the next reapportionment. These two 

Representatives will be in addition to the 

present membership of 435 Members, in- 

creasing the membership to 437. 

At the reapportionment following the 1960 
census, the membership will be reduced to 
the present membership of 435 Members (act 
of 1911). This will have the effect of replac- 
ing two Representatives from other States. 
The States that will lose the two member- 
ships now temporarily established for Ha- 
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wail are the States that show loss or the 
smallest gain in population between the 1950 
and 1960 census. 

The annexed document (marked Doc. No. 
3) lists those States that have shown a de- 
crease in population between April 1, 1950 
(last census) and July 1, 1951 (latest census 
estimate). The following seven States fall in 
this category: Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia. These States have a com- 
bined total membership of 32 seats in the 
House. 

If Hawaii is granted statehood and shall 
be entitled to two Members in the United 
States House of Representatives following 
the 1960 census, then, in all probability, the 
present membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the States of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia will be reduced by 
two Members. The loss of two seats by these 
States to Hawaii cannot be determined with 
reasonable certainty but must await the 1960 
census, 

I am attempting to emphasize that when 
this Congress grants two seats in the House 
of Representatives, it is at the same time 
committing itself to reducing the member- 
ship of the other States by two seats. The 
probability as to which States will lose these 
seats is dependent upon population growth. 
As of the presently available information, it 
would appear that following the 1960 cen- 
sus, the loss of two seats in the House will 
be divided among the following States: Ala- 


bama, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, North Da- , 


kota, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

The loss of two seats in the House to Ha- 
wali will be additional to the loss of mem- 
bership by reason of population apportion- 
ment. If the present trend in population 
growth of the States continues until the 
next census, then, these seven States may 
lose from three to six seats in the House 
(estimate) under present law. In addition 
to these losses, they will also lose two addi- 
tional seats now being proposed to be granted 
to Hawaii. Thus, these States should now 
prepare themselves for a loss of between five 
and eight seats in the House of Representa- 
tives following the 1960 census. The above 
estimate is subject to application of the 
“equal proportions” rule. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECTION 6 OF BILLS PRO- 
POSING STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Section 6 of each of the bills proposing 
statehood for Hawali, provides in part, “The 
State of Hawaii upon its admission into the 
Union shall be entitled to two Representa- 
tives until the taking effect of the next re- 
apportionment.” 

The United States Constitution, amend- 
ment XIV, section 2, provides in part, “Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers.” 

The total population of the United States 
including Hawaii but excluding the District 
of Columbia is 153,038,329. By applying the 
above-stated provision of the Constitution, 
and dividing the temporary membership of 
437 into the total population, the resulting 
average population for each congressional 
district is 350,202 persons. Upon division 
of this average population for each Repre- 
sentative into the present population of Ha- 
waii of 466,329 persons, we arrive at a figure 
of 1.33. This figure represents the numerical 
fractional representation to which Hawaii 
would today be entitled under the United 
States Constitution. This computation gives 
to Hawaii the benefit of the temporary in- 
crease in the House to 437 Members. Ha- 
waiian representation would be decreased 
from the 1.33 fraction when the House is 
decreased to 435 Members. 

If we are to use the United States Census 
figures (1950) of 150,697,361 as the popu- 
lation of the United States and 499,794 as the 
population of Hawaii, the fractional repre- 
sentation to which Hawaii would be entitled 
is the figure 1.44. 


It is respectfully submitted that the pro- 
vision granting Hawaii two Representatives 
computed according to either the 1950 United 
States Census or the 1951 United States 
Census estimates is contrary to and in viola- 
tion of the United States Constitution, 
amendment XIV, section 2. 

The: present effect of giving Hawaii 1 
seat more than it would be entitled to is to 
decrease the representation of the combined 
representation of the other 48 States by 1 
seat. 

(Note: All of the figures used in this 
memorandum are United States Census 
estimates as of July 1, 1951, excepting the 
population of Hawaii for 1951 which is the 
population figure estimated by the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, These are the latest 
population estimates.) 

CONCLUSION 


Gentlemen, I have tried to present to you 
the basic, relevant, and material factors in- 
volved in this issue. 

In my judgment, the magnitude of the 
issues presented by these bills is exceeded 
only by, first, our relations with the Soviet 
and, second, our involvenrent in the United 
Nations. 

I ask that the members of this committee 
refrain from acting hastily, to lay aside our 
personal considerations, and to resolve this 
problem with all the wisdom bestowed upon 
each of us, Thank you. 


— 


Document No. 1: Average percentage value 
of senatorial representation of persons in 
each State based upon the following data: 

A. Total population of United States, July 
1, 1951, excluding District of Columbia and 
Hawaii: 152,572,000. 

B. Average representation by each Sena- 
tor: 1,589,292. 

C. Total population of United States, July 
1, 1951, including Hawaii but excluding Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 153,038,329. 

D. Average representation of each Senator 
with 2 Hawaiian Senators included: 1,561,616. 

E. Average percentage value of vote of per- 
sons in the United States in senatorial rep- 
resentation equals 100 percent. 

F. Column 1 is percentage value of vote 
of residents of States without Hawaii state- 
hood. 

G. Columm 2 is percentage value of vote 
of residents of States if Hawaii is granted 
statehood. 

H. Column 3 is loss of percentage value of 
vote of residents of States if Hawaii is 
granted statehood. 


Bs 


77 =2 

530 =10 

232 -4 

1,826 -33 

585 ~10 

cnsainenwaen a 63 = 
444 -8 

TARNA, 21 -0 
76 -1 

aus 516 =-9 


1, 


Norr.—New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania would 
also each show a small loss if the figures were carried 
out to another digit. 

Document No. 2: Average percentage value 
of presidential representation of persons in 
each State based upon the following data: 

A. Total population of United States July 
1, 1951, excluding District of Columbia and 
Hawaii: 152,572,000. 

B. Total population of United States July 
1, 1951, including Hawaii but excluding Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 153,038,329. 

C. Average percentage value of vote of 
persons in the United States in presidential 
representation equals 100 percent. 

D. Column 1 is percentage value of presi- 
dential vote of residents without Hawail 
statehood. 

E. Column 2 is percentage value of presi- 
dential vote of residents if Hawaii is granted 
statehood. 

F. Column 3 Is loss of percentage value of 
presidential vote of residents if Hawaii is 
granted statehood, 


{Percent} 


0 260.8 
0 96. 6 -4 
9 98. 5 -4 
ab MA To 
194.8 193.9 9 
88.0 87.6 -4 
EEE ie 92,5 92.1 -4 
eee 109. 5 109.0 —.5 
117.9 117.4 -5 
98.3 97.9 -4 
104.2 103.8 -4 
161.1 160. 3 -8 
105.9 105. 5 -4 
97.2 96.7 -5 
aa ae 87.8 87.4 —.4 
Minnesota____.-_--...- 105. 6 105.1 =- 5 
Mississippi. 104.9 104. 4 —5 
Misso! 924 92.0 -4 
195. 1 194.3 —.8 
127.9 127.3 —. 6 
504. 1 501.8 -2.3 
215.2 214.3 -.9 
92.4 92.0 —.4 
181.6 181.3 -.3 
86.0 85.7 -.3 
97.3 96.8 -.5 
190.0 189. 1 —.9 
89.1 88.7 -4 
101.4 101.0 -4 
E 110.7 110. 2 -5 
87:1 86.7 -4 
144.9 144.3 -.6 
108. 2 107.7 =, 5 
177.6 176.8 -.8 
95.3 94.8 -.5 
86.3 85.9 —.4 
162. 1 161.4 -.7 
231.1 230. 1 —1.0 
101.9 101.4 =. 5 
106. 6 106. 2 —.4 
115.2 114.7 =. 5 
99.2 98.8 -4 
292.2 290.9 -1L3 
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Document No. 3: Census figures of States 
showing population decreases from April 1, 
1950, to July 1, 1951: 


— 


Combined 
total 


Nore.—The average increase in population from 1940 
to 1950 was 13 percent. Any State substantially below 
the average in 1960 is likely to lose 1 or more seats. 


Educational TV at Iowa State College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Iowa State’s Educational TV,” 
written by Dorothy Thompson and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 10, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Iowa Srate’s EDUCATIONAL TV—COLLEGE AT 
Ames ALSO Has COUNTRY’S LARGEST DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOME Economics, AND Ir Is 
ONE OF THE BEST 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Ames, Iowa—Apart from the Atomic 
Energy Institute in Iowa State College, I 
was impressed with the college’s TV station, 
and with its. home economics department. 

This college, situated in a small town, has 
the only TV station operating over a large 
section of central Iowa. While most of our 
States are discussing—and probably turning 
down—legislation which would necessitate 
appropriations for TV educational programs, 
Towa State sought and received a grant from 
the Ford Foundation for adult education and 
went to work. It is budgeted at $350,000 a 
year, which is more than covered by net- 
work commercial programs, and it has al- 
_ready paid off its construction costs. 

Like the Atomic Energy Institute, a great 
deal of the work is done by students—both 
technical work and script preparation, al- 
though formal scripts are seldom used. The 
actors are the native Iowans from farms, 
towns, and villages who are TV-filmed in 
the highways and byways, their speech tape 
recorded, and the show then reconstituted 
in the college studio. Before TV, towns- 
people debate their problems—whether or 
not they shall build a hospital or have a con- 
solidated school, and the debate is genuine, 
not staged. 

Via the college TV, Iowa citizens have been 
taken into State-supported institutions— 
mental hospitals, orphan asylums, etc., and 
shown just what is being done. Three times 
& week live demonstrations of agricultural 
processes and problems are made for farm- 
ers, with agriculture students and faculty 
aiding. No TV shows in America are closer 
to earth, to life, and reality, and some of 


them already have attracted nationwide at- 
tention, including an article in Reader’s Di- 
gest. 
Iowa State also has the largest home eco- 
nomics department in the country, and one 
of the best. When I went to college, the 
homre economics girls were considered by 
us, in liberal or fine arts, as among the 
dumber biddies. Today, Iowa State’s home 
economics graduates—and those of other 
first-rate colleges of the kind—are giving 
their sisters a run for the more lucrative 
careers. 

Home economics graduates are, for in- 
stance, snapped up by industries and de- 
partment and specialty stores manufactur- 
ing and retailing anything and everything 
sold to households: Furniture, textiles, 
kitchen and heating equipment, and chil- 
dren's toys. They become designers, demon- 
strators, and research workers for such 
business houses, 

A wide range of journalism is open to those 
who specialize in this field of home eco- 
nomics. They become food editors of news- 
papers, and, as I travel through the country, 
I am amazed to see how much space in news- 
papers is devoted to recipes and menus. 
They become research workers and writers 
for women’s magazines at splendid salaries. 

An Iowa State graduate was one of the 
two young women who designed and super- 
vised the installation of a Ladies Home 
Journal kitchen in my Vermont home last 
summer. Not only was she a superb de- 
signer, but she could teach most plumbers 
and electricians a thing or two. 
pleasure to meet her mother in Ames. 

Radio and TV have many positions for 
home economics graduates as demonstrators 
of cookery and household equipment. They 
become buyers for department stores, home 
service operators for gas and electric com- 
panies. The extension services of the Agri- 
culture Department are eager to employ 
them. They become food managers of res- 
taurants, hospitals, and other institutions, 
and, of course, teachers in nursery schools 
and teachers of home economics. And— 
men consider them to be supremely mar- 
riageable. 

Iowa State is devoted entirely to pure and 
applied science. What struck mre at Ames— 
and not for the first time—is how far in ad- 
vance are our educational institutions de- 
voted to science, and particularly to applied 
science, compared to those teaching the 
humanities and philosophy. Know-how is 
certainly outpacing know-why. That may 
be the root trouble with our times. The 
liberal arts colleges are failing to give a lib- 
eral education in the real meaning of those 
words, and have become a catchall for stu- 
dents who do not know what they want to 
do or why they should do it. 

They decreasingly teach their students 
foreign languages. But, I learned at Iowa 
State in the Atomic Energy Institute, any 
young scientist who wants to get ahead must 
know at least two foreign languagues. Its li- 
brary is full of publications in all the Euro- 
pean languages. The eager young scientist 
must keep pace with what is being done in 
the rest of the world. 


Relief Accorded Citizens of Venango 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it has 
been 7 years since a real-estate tax has 
been levied in Venango County, Pa, The 


It was a, 
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Oil City Derrick of March 13, 1953, has 
spoken of this in such a commendatory 
manner that I ask unanimous consent 
that its editorial entitled “A Bit of Sun- 
shine,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bır or SUNSHINE 


Once in a while there's a bit of cheering 
news for taxpayers despite the heavy bur- 
dens under which they have been struggling 
for many years. 

It happened yesterday for Venango County 
citizens who for the seventh consecutive year 
will experience the unique adventure of 
escaping payment of any county real-estate 
or occupational tax. 

Members of the board of county commis- 
missioners announced that the financial 
condition of the county is such that there 
is no necessity of levying these taxes for 
1953, For the most part the revenue needed 
to finance the county's operation during the 
year will be produced by the State law levy- 
ing a personal-property tax. 

This record of no county real-estate or 
occupational tax for 7 years is unique and 
unsurpassed in the State of Pennsylvania 
and, perhaps, in the Nation. And it is a 
reflection of the splendid handling of the 
affairs of government in Venango County. 

This is just one more reason why Venango 
County is such a whale of a good spot in 
which to live. 


The Continuing Menace of International 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. - Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful editorial from the Wilmington Rec- 
ord entitled “What Now?” 

The writer of this editorial, Mr. J. J. 
Perling, has, I believe, raised some ques- 
tions of interest to all Americans with 
respect to the continuing menace of in- 
ternational communism. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

What now? Stalin, the apostle of world 
communism and the dictator of the Soviets 
and vassal nations, is dead. The small clique 
which composed the Politburo has selected 
Stalin’s former associate, Malenkov, to suc- 
ceed him. 

What now? That is the question which 
came to the minds of many millions of hu- 
mans, both free men and enslaved, the mo- 
ment that Stalin drew his last breath. 
What now? How will the new masters of 
the Kremlin act toward the rest of the world? 

The “experts” have filled the columns and 
the air with prognostications. Probably we 
will be regarded cynical in saying that what- 
ever the “experts” predict will happen will 
not happen. They rely too much upon the 
oft-quoted dictum that “history repeats 
itself.” But history never repeats itself— 
for the simple reason that there is never a 
repetition of identical circumstances, never 
& duplication of the same men, never a re- 
currence of the same political, economic and 
social situations, It is easy to recount how 
August Caesar first Joined others in a tri- 
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umvirate and then became the single dic- 
tator. There is temptation to recall how 
Napoleon was a member of the Directory and 
then became the sole master. We still have 
vivid recollections of a Hitler rising to power 
over the dead bodies of his associate con- 
spirators, and of Stalin becoming supreme 
with the murder of those who established 
communism in Russia. But these same fac- 
tors are not likely to reappear in the same 
sequence. 

What now? In our opinion the antici- 
pated “struggle for power” will not arise 
among those who have already arranged 
wnat offices they will hold in the Soviet 
Union. These shrewd men, however, ruth- 
less, will not soon kill each other, for the 
simple reason that they recognize that they 
must either “hang together or hang sep- 
arately” as Benjamin Franklin once ex- 
pressed it. None of them can hope in a short 
while to acquire the status of Stalin. His 
glorification was indoctrinated from the 
kindergarten on within the last 30 years; 
victory over the Nazis gave him still more 
prestige. 

What now? This newspaper does not be- 
lieve that the chances of war have in- 
creased—nor will they increase during the 
present year. There will be sabre rattling 
to impress the Russian people, and to re- 
mind the subjugated nations that the So- 
viets are still powerful. But, unless the free 
world weakens its defenses, the Soviet sword 
will not be unsheathed. The reason, in our 
opinion, is that the new masters would be 
fearful that if Russia warred upon the 
United States the satellite nations might 
break away. More than that: the Kremlin 
conspirators are probably conscious of cer- 
tain defeat in a test of strength with the free 
nations, which would mean their own over- 
throw. 

Rather, the Communist bosses in Moscow 
will attempt to bluff the free nations with 
boasts of military might, with veiled threats, 
with fomenting rebellions in various parts 
of the world to dissipate the armed forces 
of free nations, with renewed efforts to over- 
turn governments of small nations through 
fifth columns of Communist agents. 

What now? To us it seems that the 
crucial period will come if short harvests 
are followed by a harsh Russian winter. We 
believe that if famine stalks again a restless 
people, no longer entranced by Stalin’s dei- 
fication, will grumble and turn against their 
self-appointed overlords. They will have 
nothing to lose. Then the Kremlin masters 
will be faced with the alternative either of 
mass murders to subdue the widespread re- 
volts, or to turn the disgruntled population, 
with patriotic appeals for the fatherland, 
into war against their enemies—the free na- 
tions. 

What now? That is the predominant 
question in the minds of the world's states- 
men. It is equally the uppermost thought 
of apprehensive citizens of the United States 
and of our allies. This newspaper is not 
gifted with clairvoyance. We have no crys- 
tal ball. We are not experts. Our conclu- 
sions above seem to us logical. But, as re- 
gards the silent, scheming plotters in Mos- 

* cow, nothing is so certain as uncertainty. 

(The above editorial was written before 

Stalin's funeral.) 


Farm Policy and Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Farm Policy and Economic 
Policy,” written by John D. Clark, and 
published in today’s Washington Post. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FARM POLICY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
(By John D. Clark) 
A COMMUNICATION 


The Congress, by refusing an appropriation 
for the Council of Economic Advisers and 
authorizing employment of a White House 
economic adviser, seems to have given its 
answer to the question: Should the 3-man 
Council be continued or should it be replaced 
by a single economist, a member of the confi- 
dential White House staff? 

There are important advantages in the 
latter arrangement, but it suffers the distinct 
disadvantage that it denies to the congres- 
sional committees and to the public the 
benefit of the professional views of the Coun- 
cil. Proposals of national economic policies 
to maintain production and employment are 
never so obvious that he who runs may read. 
Congressional committees and the public 
greatly need the explanations and advice of 
the professional experts upon whose recom- 
mendation the President proposes stabiliza- 
tion measures in accord with the principle 
of national policy proclaimed in the Employ- 
ment Act of 194€. 

The Senate, which first acted upon that 
legislation, did not provide for a council, 
although the Republican minority of the 
Senate committee suggested that there 
should be such a body. It was the House 
committee, which was rather hostile to the 
legislation, which introduced the provision 
for a Council of Economic Advisers. Now it 
is the House which takes the lead in return- 
ing to the original plan of a confidential 
adviser in the White House. 

The difference between the two types of 

organization will be clearly disclosed in the 
debate over farm policy which is now getting 
underway. 

Study and discussion of farm policy are 
going forward in groups whose principal in- 
terest and recognized responsibility are in 
the immediate situation of the farmer. The 
Department of Agriculture, the congressional 
standing committees on agriculture, and the 
powerful farm organizations busy themselves 
with plans to protect the farmer, not with 
those directed to stabilization of the econ- 
omy. Many plans which now seem to receive 
official consideration accept the hypothesis 
that it is sufficient to institute Government 
programs which will forestall or relieve actual 
distress among farmers, trusting to a turn in 
general agricultural conditions to restore 
them to prosperity. 

More important than the relation of farm 
policy to the well-being of individual farm- 
ers is its effect upon general economic con- 
ditions. Agricultural distress quickly spreads 
from the 6 million farmers to the entire 
rural community, many times larger than 
the farm population itself. The business and 
industrial world suddenly finds that a large 
part of the national market has stopped buy- 
ing. The incentive for new capital invest- 
ment can no longer be found in growing 
markets, 

It was the view of the recent Council of 
Economic Advisers that it would be highly 
dangerous to base farm policy upon the prin- 
ciple that small recessions in agriculture 
should be permitted to become serious defia- 
tions before Government action is taken. 
The Council has supported the policy of 
maintaining agricultural prosperity. 

This policy requires price supports, which 
may be elastic within a relatively high range, 
and price supports are at times expensive. 
It requires acreage limitations and market- 
ing quotas, which are resented while the 
prosperity to which they contribute comes to 
be taken for granted. 
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But these undesirable features of a pro- 
gram to maintain farm prosperity cannot be 
avoided by delaying action until agricultural 
depression has arrived. Effective Govern- 
ment action at that time must include the 
same programs. Mere financial aid to farm- 
ers would alleviate distress in the farnmr home, 
but action to balance supply and demand 
in a business where the only recourse of the 
producer on his own behalf is to produce 
more when prices are slipping will be the 
same whether action is taken early or late. 

One may well doubt whether Government 
action will be more successful after farm 
prices have collapsed and the whole economy 
has begun to feel the effect of contracting 
markets. It would be quite a trick to bring 
prosperity to the farmer in a receding 
economy. 

The only official bodies responsible for con- 
sideration of farm policy and other national 
economic programs fronr this broader point 
of view have been the Council of Economic 
Advisers and its congressional counterpart, 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. If the Council is to disappear, per- 
haps a rejuvenated joint committee will pre- 
pare a report upon the relation of farm 
policy to economic stability, and offer it as 
a guide to the several committees of the 
bara as authorized by the Employnrent 

ct. 

Otherwise, the standing committees will 
not be challenged to prepare farm policy 
legislation with the objective of maintaining 
stability of the whole economy at the pros- 
perity level. , 


Results of Questionnaire Run in News- 
papers of Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida on March 1, 1953, by 
Congressman Charles E. Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just finished compiling the 
results of a questionnaire run on March 
1, 1953, in newspapers of the Second 
Congressional District of Florida—spe- 
cifically the Jacksonville Journal, Clay 
County Crescent, and Ocean Beach Re- 
porter. The results were as follows: 


[Percent] 


Do you think— 
1. Our yi ation is headed toward social- 


n ISIE E A E AR 39 61 
2. Our country will be more prosper- 
ous a year from now?...........-- 59 41 
Do you favor— 
3. Balancing the budget before reduc- 
SQROO? NAE E EE AEE IN 96 4 
4. Reducing corporate excess profits 
taxes before reducing personal in- 
ALS SA e a 30 
5. Blockading the China coast?.....-- 85 15 
6. Bombing Red supply bases in a 


Mane 
7. Prohibiting industrywide bargain- 

ing by labor unions?_....--._....- 65 35 
8, Prohibiting contracts between 

unions and employers which pro- 

vide that workers must join union 

within 30 days after being hired?.| 66 
9. Reducing tariff barriers to allow 

eer ya trade to reduce foreign 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Justice for Mr. Burkett,” pub- 
lished in the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening 
World-Herald of February 16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


William A. Burkett is an intelligent, earn- 
est young man, whose special knowledge 
brings a premium in the market for pro- 
fessional men’s services. He is both a lawyer 
and an accountant. He also happens to be 
a disabled veteran of World War II and a 
native Nebraskan. 

Some years ago Mr. Burkett chose to go 
to work for the Federal Government. He 
became a special agent of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Intelligence Unit, assigned to 
northern California. 

From the standpoint of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau officials then in charge, this 
proved to be a momentous mistake. Mr. 
Burkett uncovered a mare’s-nest of fraud 
and collusion involving internal-revenue 
agents and the political brass in his dis- 
trict—and also involving pimps, prostitutes, 
gangsters, and other unsavory characters. 

His investigations complete, Mr. Burkett 
turned in his reports and waited for some- 
thing to happen. Nothing did. Shortly 
Mr. Burkett realized that nothing ever would 
happen so long as he remained in Govern- 
ment service. A goodly number of his su- 
periors were either crooks or politicians with 
a blind spot for crooks. So in August 1950 
Mr. Burkett resigned in disgust and took his 
story to the California Crime Commission 
and the Kefauver Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Thereupon something did happen. Mr. 
Burkett’s testimony blew up this particular 
racket. Said Senator KEFAUVER in his book, 
Crime in America: 

“Mr. Burkett’s courage, high spirit of 
decency, and loyal service to our Government 
was one of the real bright spots in the crime 
committee's investigations, and I hope Mr. 
Burkett will be appropriately rewarded for 
being such an outstanding American.” 

Last week Senator Wrams, Republican, 
of Delaware, who has been the principal con- 
gressional figure in internal-revenue investi- 
gations, introduced a bill on behalf of him- 
self and Senator KEFAUVER. A similar bill 
has been introduced in the House by Ne- 
braska’s Representative Cart CURTIS and 
others. It called for the reinstatement of 
Mr. Burkett to his old job with full seniority 
rights. 

Senator WILLIAMS said he had no reason to 
believe that Mr. Burkett wants his job back, 
nor does the Senator consider that a factor 
of any importance. But, in view of the fact 
Mr. Burkett had to give up his job in order 
to cooperate freely, “Congress can do no 
less than reinstate Mr. Burkett * * * thus 
affording him an opportunity to make his 
decision.” 

“Not only would passage of the bill be 
an act of justice,” said Senator WILLIAMS, 
but it would have “a tendency to reimpress 
upon all Federal employees that once highly 
respected principle—that ‘a public office is 
a public trust.’” 

It’s a bill that Congress should pass with- 
out much debate. 


The Death of Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem entitled 
“The Death of Wiley Post and Will 
Rogers,” written by Dewey F. Dennison. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DEATH or WILEY Post AND WILL ROGERS 
(By Dewey F. Dennison) 
To the world, from Alaskan snowfields, 

A message one day was sent, 

That touched the heartstrings of the dweller 

In palace and cottage and tent. 

The message, though brief, was shocking, 

And it saddened all who read: 

“Their airplane crashed near Point. Barrow 

And Post and Rogers are dead.” 

Far, far from home and loved ones, 

Where perpetual snow lies deep, 

They answered the call of the Master— 

The Good Shepherd who cares for His 

sheep. 
To the dear ones, bereft by the passing 

Of these noble men be it said, 

The heart of the world is in mourning 

Since Post and Rogers are dead. 

Each in his chosen vocation À 

Served mankind nobly and well; 
One conquered space by his daring— 

The other one gloom did dispel. 

We regret that their work here is finished, 

And on earth no more will they tread 
But their lives will inspire men forever, 

Even though Post and Rogers are dead. 

To the homes of their grief-stricken loved 
ones, 

Away from the scene where they died, 

A funeral plane bore them swiftly 

Upon their last earthly ride. 

But on board a great, mystic, White Ship, 

Their souls had already sped 
To the home of the angels in glory— 

For most surely their souls are not dead. 


Senator McCarran’s Suit and the Public 
Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Times-Her- 
ald, of Washington, D. C., of recent date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As PEGLER SEES It 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
SENATOR M’CARRAN’S SUIT AND THE PUBLIC 
PRESS 

Another flagrant example of dishonest 
journalism on the part of our vaunted best 
press in the world occurred in accounts of 
& lawsuit for the conventional one-million 
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against Senator Par McCarran and a roster 
of other defendants in Las Vegas, Nev. The 
codefendants were keepers of hotels and 
gambling houses. 

The plaintiff was an ex-convict who entered 
Nevada as press agent for the Buggsy Siegal 
gang and its Hotel Flamingo, with gambling 
joint attached. 

His name is Hank Greenspun. He comes 
from Brooklyn, the point of origin of many 
of the worst gangsters, and he failed to 
qualify as a member of the New York bar 
for one year after he had passed his first 
examination. 

Certain circumstances of his first exami- 
nation made it necessary for him to take 
another with political intercession to help 
him. This matter is dealt with in an official 
report of the FBI, which took notice of 
Greenspun when he was convicted of violat- 
ing the Neutrality Act. 

Greenspun has claimed that this crime was 
done for noble motives but there was evi- 
dence that he was paid lavishly and there 
is further evidence that other principals in 
the conspiracy shipped war materials to 
Czechoslovakia, behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Printers’ Union had established a 
small paper in Las Vegas to compete with the 
established Review-Journal when the Re- 
view-Journal broke with the union over a 
labor-saving machine. This new paper was 
weak from the start and, after the murder 
of Buggsy Siegal, Greenspun took over. The 
inference is not far-fetched that Greenspun 
bought it with the proceeds of his crime. 

The hotel and gambling magnates of Las 
Vegas, long adjusted to a certain scale of 
advertising, now found themselves under 
pressure to spend additional money for ads 
in Greenspun’s paper, the Sun, which is a 
vulgar, unprofessional paper of the left-wing 
New York New Deal type. 

It soon began to berate Senator McCar- 
RAN, an eminent Catholic with two daughters 
in the sisterhood of the church, as an accom- 
plice of the most degraded underworld char- 


‘acters. The gangsters were, in fact, actually 


colleagues of Greenspun himself in his role 
as press agent for Siegal’s Flamingo. 

The Sun set upon McCarran because he 
had helped write one law to bar Communists 
from the United States and another to re- 
vise immigration practices. 

Accused of anti-Semitism, McCarran said 
this charge was especially painful because in 
his childhood when his father had been 
caught without a hoof of cattle after a 
series of blizzards and drought, a Jewish 
frontier banker staked him to a new start 
with no time limit on his loans and no 
security at all. 

United States Judge Roger Foley made an 
astounding decision as a preliminary step 
in the Greenspun suit against McCarran et 
al. He is a political enemy of McCarran now 
although McCarran got him his job. 

Judge Foley granted an injunction re- 
straining the defendant gamblers from con- 
tinuing to refrain from advertising in the 
Sun. In other words, Foley ordered these 
businessmen to buy certain quantities of 
something which they did not want, at a 
price demanded by the plaintiff and approved 
by the court. 

This fantastic decree never can be dis- 
credited because the issues came to trial and 
were settled in the corridor between the 
plaintiffs and all the defendants except Mc- 
CarraNn, who was, in the political sense, the 
chief defendant. 

The false representation by the daily press 
and, of course, characteristically, by Henry 
Luce in his weekly Time magazine lay, first, 
in the implication that MCCARRAN was a party 
to the settlement and thus acknowledged 
guilt in a criminal conspiracy; and, second, 
in the unanimous failure of the press to tell 
the public that Greenspun was a disrepu- 
table man. 

Greenspun’s self-serving, political state- 
ment that McCarran was a party to the set- 
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tlement and his false intimation that Pat 
paid him money, were given preponderance. 

McCarran challenged Greenspun to show 
that he had paid any money, made any ad- 
mission, given any guaranty or in any way 
participated in the settlement. Neither 
Greenspun nor any newspaper, press asso- 
ciation, or broadcaster took the challenge. 

McCarran said Greenspun simply quit and 
abandoned the claim absolutely as far as 
he was concerned. 

The gambling men found it more conven- 
ient to put a few thousand each than to 
submit to exhaustive examinations of their 
past lives and the sources of their present 
financial b: 5 

This bashfulness could have occurred to 
Greenspun, who is convetsant with such 
details thanks to his own old association with 
the Siegal gang. 

The principal winner was William A. Rob- 
erts, the attorney for Greenspun and for 
Drew Pearson, who published intentionally 
dishonest accounts of the case to the detri- 
ment of McCarran, who attacks Communists 
as often and as effectively as Pearson for 
years has befriended them. 

Roberts got most of the settlement raised 
by the jackpot method among the defend- 
ant gamblers. The total was about $80,000, 
not a dime of which was paid by McCarran. 


Indoctrination and Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the March 9, 1953, issue of the New 
Leader appears an article by the chair- 
man of the graduate department of 
philosophy at New York University, Mr. 
Sidney Hook. The title of the article is 
“Indoctrination and Academic Free- 
dom.” 

Mr. Hook is the author of many books 
on philosophy and education, including 
the Hero in History, Education for Mod- 
ern Man, and a biography of John 
Dewey. He is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the American Committee 
for Cultural Freedom. He writes ex- 
tremely well, and the article to which 
I refer is one of such wide interest, and 
of such special interest to members of 
the Senate, that I venture ¿o ask unan- 
imous consent that this article may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDOCTRINATION AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

(By Sidney Hook) 

Both Mrs. Agnes Meyer, in her speech be- 
fore the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and Norman Thomas, in a letter 
to the New York Times of February 8, vig- 
orously opposed congressional investigations 
of schools and, at the same time, declared 
that known members of the Communist 
Party should not be permitted to teach. 

Many liberals have been troubled by this 
position. “Why not,” they ask, “judge 
members of the Communist Party by their 
performance? To be sure, CP members may 
be under official instructions ‘to take ad- 
vantage of their position * * * to inject 
Marxist-Leninist analysis into every class.’ 
But this is tantamount only to a declara- 
tion of intent. The intent to do something 


wrong and the commission of the wrong are 
two different things.” 

Senator Tarr, who emphatically approves 
congressional investigation of subversive ac- 
tivity in schools, has maintained that Com- 
munist Party teachers should not be dis- 
missed unless we are certain that they are 
indoctrinating communism in class. On the 
other hand, President Eisenhower believes 
their dismissal should be automatic. 

It is, therefore, necessary to consider this 
whole tangled issue carefully. Although the 
distinction between the intent to commit 
a wrong and its actual commission is clear 
in law, the question here is not legal, but 
moral. It is whether the clearly established 
intent to commit a breach of professional 
trust warrants us in denying an individual 
the vocational opportunity to carry it out. 

Let us examine a few situations outside 
the schools in which common-sense distinc- 
tions of this type are easily recognized. An 
individual is employed in a position where 
financial probity is a prime qualification; 
it is subsequently discovered that he is wait- 
ing for an appropriate opportunity to ab- 
scond. His intent may not be legally pun- 
ishable. But would we not be justified in 
asking him to work elsewhere? 

Even where no legal questions arise, the 
same distinction is recognized. I sit down 
to pley a game with an ‘ndividual; after 
some time, I find he has come prepared to 
cheat, though I haven't detected him in the 
act of cheating. If I refuse to play with 
him on the ground that his intent to cheat 
was clear from the props he brought along, 
or because of other incontrovertible evi- 
dence, am I justified? 

Consider, finally, a situation morally anal- 
ogous to that of Communist Party members 
in schools, but involving a personal trust 
instead of public trust. I engage someone 
to work for me in my home. I discover sub- 
sequently that he is a present, active mem- 
ber of a group whose officially expressed 
policy is to take advantage of his position 
in my home to further some cause, either 
by ransacking my private papers, spreading 
slander, indoctrinating my children, or by 
some other kind of dishonest conduct. 
After confirming the fact of his membership 
in such a group, I discharge the individual 
from my employment. Whereupon he insists 
that I have judged him guilty by associa- 
tion; that I have no moral right to dis- 
charge him because an intention is not an 
action, because he has not been detected 
in flagrante delicto because his outside ac- 
tivities are irrelevant to the duties he was 
employed to fill. 

The obvious, commonsensical retort to 
such a plea is this: Why should I wait until 
you have done your damage before protect- 
ing myself? Why should I take all the time 
and trouble involved in watching you? Your 
act of voluntary and continuous member- 
ship in a group which officially instructs 
you to betray your trust is an indication 
of professional unfitness to carry out this 
trust. 

Teaching the young is a public trust—a 
great public trust. It is not primarily be- 
cause of his political ideas, but because of 
his membership in an organization which 
instructs him to violate his trust, that the 
Communist is guilty of conduct unbecoming 
a teacher. In view of the documentary evi- 
dence of Communist Party instructions on 
this and similar subjects, any member who 
professed awareness of its stand would be 
guilty of ignorance unbecoming a teacher. 
Or—more likely—he would be resorting to 
the typical Communist strategy of deceit. 

But let us assume that the above consid- 
erations are not decisive, and that we were 
actually to attempt to detect whether or not 
a teacher belonging to the Communist Party 
was following its instructions to indoctrinate 
in class. 

How would we find out? Would we ob- 
serve him in class? No one indoctrinates 
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when he is under observation. Here we 
reach a crucial point difficult for laymen 
to grasp. Episodic inspection in the class- 
room can enable one to tell something 
about the pedagogic techniques oí the 
teacher (his skill in motivating and keep- 
ing attention, the adequacy of his use of 
available materials, his ability to evoke 
class participation, the organization of his 
subject matter, and similar things). But 
the content of his teaching—its direction, 
emphasis, selective bias, and cumulative 
force as it is slowly built up over a period 
of time—cannot be observed by periodic in- 
spection. An individual may be a skillful 
teacher, technically speaking, and yet be all 
the worse a propagandist by virtue of the 
very expertness of his skills. No matter how 
blatantly one-sided a certain presentation 
may appear, the teacher can always say, be- 
cause sometimes it is actually true, that he 
is building up a position in order subse- 
quently to refute it or that he is giving the 
position in the terms of its own advocates 
so that students can more readily under- 
stand it. 


DETECTING INDOCTRINATION DIFFICULTIES 


Except in its crudest forms, indoctrina- 
tion in the classroom can rarely be detected 
save by a critically trained observer who is 
almost continuously present. This is not 
only undesirable but, for all practical pur- 
poses, impossible. Furthermore, since the 
indoctrinating teacher is doing what pro- 
fesssional ethics forbid, he takes appro- 
priate precautions not to be caught. And, 
because he is convinced that his action is 
justified by his higher loyalty to commu- 
nism, that his very partisanship is closer to 
the truth than the objectivity of allegedly 
classless scientific inquiry, a little deceit in 
the interest of the truth does not appear 
wrong to him. The little deceit gradually 
grows into the big lie. 

If we cannot detect a teacher engaged 
in skillful indoctrination by classroom Visits, 
what about questioning his students from 
time to time and alerting them on what to 
observe? Even if we could rely on students 
to do this, it would be a sad day in the 
history of American education were we to 
degrade our students by impressing them 
into the kind of service made so notorious in 
Communist police states. Far better to 
leave Communist teachers to do as they 
please than to cast their students in the role 
of informers. 

As a matter of fact, we could not rely on 
students to report indoctrination—especially 
skillful indoctrination. Students who have 
been successfully indoctrinated are not aware 
they are indoctrinated. Where the indoc- 
trination has failed to take, students may 
still not that an intellectually dis- 
honest attempt to win them over to a cer- 
tain point of view has been made. The 
teacher believes one thing, they believe an=- 
other—so it appears to them. 

It is easy to flatter students about their 
perceptiveness, but they are at a great dis- 
advantage in the hands of an intelligent, 
unscrupulous teacher. And even where stu- 
dents suspect what is going on in the class- 
room of an indoctrinating teacher, they are, 
as a rule, naturally and rightfully loath to 
carry tales. Students may gripe, but they 
shrink from publicly testifying against a 
teacher if this means imperiling his or her 
job. The few sophisticated Socialists or lib- 
eral students who are both aware and in- 
dignant when a Communist Party teacher 
is indoctrinating would hesitate—even if 
they felt minded to make public protest— 
to subject themselves to the personal abuse 
with which they would be assailed even by 
non-Communists. To demand that students 
testify to indoctrination by members of the 
Communist Party before we can conclude 
it has taken place shows little familiarity 
with the mores prevailing among students 
or with the mechanisms of the youthful 
mind. 
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Neither should any knowledgeable educa- 
tor be taken in by the fact that some stu- 
dents of a class taught by a Communist 
Party teacher will come forward to testify 
that he did not corrupt or indoctrinate them. 
For all their pose of being hard-boiled, stu- 
dents are generous, even sentimental. It 
would be a pity if they were otherwise. I 
have known students to write petitions in a 
body to retain a teacher in a course which 
privately they were not enthusiastic about. 
Let the rumor get around that any teacher, 
threatened with dismissal for any cause, ex- 
cept some criminal offense, has a dependent 
wife and child, and overnight most students 
will convince themselves that he was an able 
teacher. Unfavorable judgments about & 
teacher are usually expressed anonymously, 
and therefore must be very gingerly inter- 
preted. The main point is that such judg- 
ments are not very reliable in determining 
whether a teacher has been guilty of indoc- 
trination, because, as we have seen, a “tech- 
nically” good teacher who is a party member 
may also be doing a very good job of Com- 
munist indoctrination. 

Consequently, in view of the explicit in- 
structions of the Communist Party to its 
members to indoctrinate, in the face of the 
self-incriminating character of the testimony 
of former Communists that they have indoc- 
trinated and worked together in special meet- 
ings with other party members on how best 
to indoctrinate, and in the light of the easy 
conscience with which members of the Com- 
munist Party demonstrably lie about their 
activities, the fact that an individual student 
testifies that X, a teacher identified as a 
Communist Party member, did not indoctri- 
nate while he was in class, is hardly decisive. 
At best, such a student may have the status 
of a character witness whose testimony, even 
if accepted at face value, would not enable 
us to tell whether other students had been 
indoctrinated in the past or predict whether 
still others would be indoctrinated in the 
future. 

COMPETENT TEACHERS NEEDED 


For all of these reasons it seems to me in- 
contestable that the best safeguard against 
indoctrination and related dishonorable 
practices is not prying supervision of teach- 
ers, subtle interrogation of students, foolish 
and needless imposition of loyalty oaths, but 
the recruiting of competent men and women 
sufficiently dedicated to the ideas of teaching 
and scholarship to recognize that such prac- 
tices are incompatible with professional 
integrity. 

Once we have found such teachers, we 
should have implicit faith in them and not 
swoop or hover over them to determine what 
they are teaching, as distinct from how they 
are teaching, in the event friendly visits to 
help improve instruction at the start of 
their careers are deemed necessary. This 
was the faith of John Dewey and Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, the leading spirits in the forma- 
tion of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

Senator Tarr’s proposal that Communist 
Party teachers be Judged only by their prac- 
tices in class would necessitate a kind of 
administrative supervision and check which 
would demoralize our school system. The 
unfitness of Communist Party teachers has 
been demonstrated by their voluntary and 
active cooperation with an organization 
whose objectives are, among other things, to 
violate the ethics and logic of honest in- 
quiry and teaching. 

In this respect, President Eisenhower and 
former President Conant are better guides. 
The first has told us that, in this era of 
ideological conflict, “No man flying a war- 
plane, no man with a defensive gun in his 
hand, can possibly be more important than 
the teacher.” The second has declared that, 
although it is unnecessary to raise a hue and 
cry and hunt for the few members of the 
Communist Party in our schools, convincing 
evidence that a teacher is a member of the 


Communist Party is prima facie evidence of 
educational unfitness. 

Wisdom requires, however, that the facul- 
ties themselves administer these principles, 
and not outside agencies, in the same way 
the medical and legal professions entrust to 
special committees the upholding of the 
ethical standards of their profession. In con- 
tradiction to President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendation, this does not mean that member- 
ship entails automatic exclusion. The facul- 
ty committee administers the rule with the 
customary discretion with which all rules 
are intelligently applied. 

The classroom relation between teacher 
and student on any level—the give and take 
between them as the student gropes his way 
from one position to another—should be con- 
sidered privileged almost in the same way 
as the relation between physician and pa- 
tient. The classroom is a laboratory in which 
students experiment with ideas, trying to 
reach some clarity or firm ground of belief. 
In that quest, they should be encouraged to 
hold, defend, and test any view which seems 
valid in the light of evidence. They will 
probably abandon many more ideas than they 
accept in the course of their intellectual 
development. 

For this reason, it seems to me impermis- 
sible for a teacher to answer questions about 
a student's beliefs or positions on any subject 
discussed in the classroom, or to reveal to 
any group or agency—except at the request 
of the student himself—information about 
a student's expression of opinion in the class- 
room. 

There is nothing that a teacher says in 
class that he should not be able to say in 
public, if he pleases. There is nothing a 
student says in the classroom for which he 
should be held accountable outside the class- 
room. The recognition of this seems to me 
to be part of the credo of a good teacher, 
and is involve in the statement of that 
liberal institution, the new school, which 
can be taken as a model for our entire edu- 
cational system: 

“The new school knows that no man can 
teach well, nor should he be permitted to 
teach at all, unless he is prepared ‘to follow 
the truth of scholarship wherever it may 
lead.’ No inquiry is ever made as to whether 
a lecturer's private views are conservative, 
liberal, or radical; orthodox or agnostic; 
views of the aristocrat or commoner. Jeal- 
ously safeguarding this precious principle, 
the new school stoutly affirms that a member 
of any political party or group which asserts 
the right to dictate in matters of science or 
scientific opinion is not free to teach and 
thereby is ed as a teacher.” 

I am confident that if the faculties of our 
colleges and universities adopted this or some 
similar statement, and in certain crass cases 
proceeded to implement it, the hullabaloo 
about Communist penetration of our schools 
would die down. It is safe to predict that 
the current alarm, since it grows out of a 
genuine even if somewhat uninformed con- 
cern, will not be assuaged until the faculties 
of our colleges educate their communities as 
to what academic freedom means, and con- 
vince them that, like all other professional 
groups, they jealously guard their rights as 
they move to discharge their responsibilities, 


Proposed Reinstatement of William A. 
Burkett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What Price Morality,” pub- 
lished in the Lodi (Calif.) Times of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Senators Estes KEFAUVER, a Democrat, and 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS, a Republican, are jointly 
asking that the United States Congress take 
measures to return William A. Burkett to the 
position in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that he resigned about 2 years ago. While 
working in the San Francisco office of the 
Department, Burkett resigned his post after 
superior officers ignored charges he made in a 
valiant effort to expose and correct corrupt 
practices within the bureau. 

Although Burkett is only one of two and a 
half million Federal employees, his case 
promises to become something of a cause 
célébre since restoring him to his former of- 
fice will serve to give courage to other career 
employees of the Government who can recog- 
nize malfeasance in office and are willing to 
speak out against what they see. 

The election of a new administration was 
partly premised on the hope that Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his supporters would return the 
United States Government to the people of 
the country who want again to see the Na- 
tion operated on a basis of morality in Gov- 
ernment in addition to sound fiscal program- 
ing. 

Vice President RicHarp Nixon was the 
original proponent of the Senate bill on be- 
half of Burkett’s return to his former office. 
NIxon, now in a higher office, has passed the 
campaign down the line in hope of its suc- 
cess. 

Subsequent investigations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue have substantiated Bur- 
kett’s charges, but still he is no longer affi- 
lated with the Bureau. 

If there is to be honesty and morality in 
Government, those who are willing to join 
dynamically in the campaign to gain it are 
certainly entitled to the protections that go 
with performing their duties patriotically as 
well as efficiently and honestly. A post card 
to your Senator or Congressman advocating 
the measure would go a long way in rebuild- 
ing both the morale and the efficiency of 
Government personnel. 


More Gall From England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial entitled “More Gall from Eng- 
land,” published in the Idaho Statesman 
of March 14, 1953. This editorial por- 
trays for the people of Idaho the think- 
ing of the junior Senator from Idaho 
and the depressed feeling all mothers, 
fathers, and other loved ones of Ameri- 
can soldiers have by virtue of the last 
statement made by Anthony Eden before 
he returned to England. I commend 
this editorial to the reading of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Anthony Eden, British foreign secretary, 
told this Nation Thursday it must continue 
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to fight “only a partial war” in Korea. He 
should have been booed out of the hall. 

Mr. Eden seems uninterested in the fact 
that more than 22,000 American soldiers 
have died in the Korean war. He suggests 
this slaughter continuet This country wants 
no part of such reasoning. Unless President 
Eisenhower finds a way to prosecute the 
Korean war to a successful victory, a lot of 
Americans are going to be disappointed in 
a new President they named partly for that 
reason. 

Mr. Eden would not be in the same poor 
light had he announced that England would 
match our troops in Korea, and match the 
cost of the Korean campaign. But as an in- 
ternational hitchhiker, whose country has 
Officially recognized the Red Chinese, and 
has sent only token troops to Korea, he has 
the nerve to come here and urge that the 
costly Korean stalemate continue. 

This country is badly in need of a show- 
down with its allies. In this case, Britain 
is as great an enemy as the Communists. 
The Reds have killed more than 22,000 
American soldiers, with British approval. 
Furthermore, the British want the massacre 
continued. 

Mr. Eden fails to realize the American ap- 
praisal of the value of human life. 

By way of contrast, Mr. Eden's government 
is loudly protesting the death of five British 
airmen in a plane shot down over Ger- 
many. 

Perhaps if more than 22,000 British had 
been killed by the Reds, Mr. Eden would see 
the light. 


These Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printec in the 
Appendix of the Record an article dis- 
cussing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
written by George Sokolsky, and pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington 
‘Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 

It is to be noted that for several years, 
whenever statehood for Hawaii was discussed, 
Alaska was included. Then politics entered 
the picture and some Democrats objected 
to Hawaii and some Republicans objected 
to Alaska and neither became a State. Now 
it would seem that Hawaii is about to be- 
come a State, but Alaska is not even being 
considered. 

One of the arguments against statehood 
for Alaska is that it is sparse of population. 
This is an enormous territory of 586,400 
square miles, equal to one-sixth of the United 
States—equal to Texas, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the New England States, and Cali- 
fornia. Its present population is 128,643. 
It is our first line of defense on the Ameri- 
can continent against Soviet Rusisa, except 
for the Communist base at Guatemala. 
From the standpoint of national strategy, 
Alaska is tremendously significant. 

Now, let us look at another part of the 
world, Thousands of Germans are daily 
moving from East to West Germany. They 
are a hardworking, strong people, mostly 
farmers and artisans, who have suffered from 
Russian brutality. They escape from Com- 
munist domination at great personal risk 
and, therefore, can only be true opponents 


of the Russian imperialists. are the 
same kind of people who settled much of the 
Mississippi Valley from St. Louis to Minne- 
apolis in other generations. are a 
courageous people who have 1,000 years of 
history of keeping the Slav out of Europe, 
failing only when Hitler betrayed them into 
an historical stupidity which brought them 
war, disaster, and subjection to Russia. 

Why not open Alaska to settlement by 
such peoples, homeless, often hopeless, who 
need a sanctuary outside of Europe, but al- 
ways a sanctuary where the individual can 
find freedom by his own efforts, particularly 
in working the land which he, himself, owns? 
These are a people who are accustomed to 
working their own land. Until Hitler drove 
his country to madness, they were always 
regarded as the most hardworking and order- 
ly people in Europe. 

At present the refugees from Russian op- 
pression and even the defectors from com- 
munism are crowded into an already over- 
crowded West Germany where they can do 
little to improve themselves. Stateless folk 
are always bogged down by personal misfor- 
tunes; once they are restored to their normal 
way of life and to pride-encouraging produc- 
tivity, with family life as their only need, the 
Germans tend to assimilate readily into our 
civilization. 

There is real danger that Alaska will be re- 
garded solely as a military outpost serving 
no other purpose than to test our strength 
in Arctic winters against the Russians who 
inhabit Siberia and who hope to seize Alaska 
from us someday. It would be better to in- 
crease the population of that place with the 
same kind of people who after the 1840's did 
so much to give Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin a constructive, ingenious, 
hard-working people. 

And there is this to say about underpopu- 
lated Canada that it could bring no better 
stock into that land than the Germans and 
the Poles. Canada has protected herself 
against promiscuous immigration more ef- 
fectively than has the United States. Start- 
ing with a conflict between the Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon and the Catholic French-Cana- 
dian, Canada has sought to avoid further 
racial and religious fragmentation as far as 
possible. The result has been a policy of re- 
duced immigration with a desire to maintain 
a balance between the English and French- 
speaking Canadians. This has been difficult 
because of the greater fecundity of the 
French. 

Among the German refugees are both Prot- 
estants and Catholics, and, therefore, the 
Canadians need not worry too much about 
upsetting either the ethnological or the re- 
ligious balance. And it would be as eco- 
nomically beneficial as it is humane to find 
areas where these displaced persons can live 
in dignity. 

Thus I suggest two places, AlasKa and Can- 
ada, particularly western Canada, as settle- 
ments for those who escape from Russian tyr- 
anny. Perhaps someday Eastern Germany 
can be denuded of population—Eastern Ger- 
many and western Poland. If that were ac- 
complished, the Russians, to hold that area, 
would fill it with Asiatic peoples, as they 
have been doing in Transylvania. Europe 
would then recognize the menace of a resur- 
rected Genghis Khan and know its peril. 


The Bohlen Nomination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “The Bohlen Nomination,” writ- 
ten by Walter Lippmann, published in 
his column, Today and Tomorrow, in to- 
day’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BOHLEN NOMINATION 


A failure to confirm Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, 
the President’s choice for Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, would be a very serious event. 
It would raise issues and set precedents of 
grave import. 

It is indisputable, I believe, that no alle- 
gation of any kind is now, or has ever been, 
made against his loyalty, his security, or his 
integrity. For the past 10 years he has had 
intimate knowledge and contact with the 
most secret and most momentous negotia- 
tions and decisions of our times. It can 
truly be said that he and Mr. George Ken- 
nan have had more influence than any other 
living Americans in interpreting the nature 
and the issues of the worldwide struggle— 
out of \ hich our contemporary problems of 
loyalty and security arise. 

Indeed, in the cases where it is difficult to 
judge where a man’s loyalty actually lies, I do 
not believe there is anyone in this country 
more expertly qualified than he to form an 
opinion. All the most important cases of 
loyalty are almost invariably the most diffi- 
cult ones, the least blatant and not at all 
obvious. This is most particularly true in 
relation to the complexities of the outer 
world. 

It is also indisputable that Mr. Bohlen has 
all the necessary qualifications for this crit- 
ical diplomatic post. He is a trained diplo- 
mat of long professional experience, and that 
is very near to being a must for a diplomatic 
post in an unfriendly country. He under- 
stands, reads, and speaks Russian, as well as 
French. The ability of an Ambassador at 
least to understand the language of the coun- 
try to which he is assigned, and to communi- 
cate successfully with his diplomatic col- 
leagues is, though not indispensable, in very 
high degree, important to the effectiveness 
of his work. To be entirely dependent upon 
interpreters is a Very severe handicap. It 
means in fact that he gets almost nothing 
at first-hand: he is like a man trying to car- 
ry on a conversation by telephone, in which 
someone else has the receiver, so that he 
never hears, except as the other fellow re- 
peats it, what the man at the end of the 
line is saying. 

What, then, is there against Bohlen? Over 
the weekend, as this is being written, his 
confirmation is being questioned because of 
one obscure reference to him in the diary 
of the late James Forrestal. The entry 
(p. 73) is for July 6, 1945. “I talked this 
evening after the President's band concert to 
Joe Grew,” writes Forrestal. The diary says 
that they talked about a proposed message 
to the Japanese which would have made 
clearer what was meant by the phrase “un- 
conditional surrender.” ‘Though the diary 
does not say so, that included an explana- 
tion that the phrase did not necessarily 
mean the deposition of the Emperor. The 
diary then has this passage: “He (i. e., Grew) 
said, however, he was afraid it would be 
ditched on the way over (to the Potsdam 
Conference) by people who accompanied the 
President—Bohlen among others—who re- 
flect the view that we cannot afford to hold 
out any clarification of terms to Japan 
which could be construed as a desire to get 
the Japanese war over with before Russia 
has an opportunity to enter.” 

The entry stands all by itself. There is 
no other reference to so important a view, 
if it existed. What it proves or indicates 
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no one can tell merely from reading it. For- 
restal is dead and Mr. Grew does not re- 
member saying what Forrestal wrote. The 
. fact of the matter is, however, that the clari- 
fication which Grew, so wisely, was advocat- 
ing was not “ditched” by Bohlen or by any- 
one else but was in fact made at the Pots- 
dam Conference on July 26, 20 days after 
Forrestal made the entry in his diary. 

Since Bohlen’s record is invulnerable and 
his qualifications undeniable, there is only 
one ground on which confirmation can be 
refused. It is that he served the Government 
during the administrations of two Demo- 
cratic Presidents and, because he served it in 
those years, he took part in events of which 
some are now the subject of heated partisan 
controversy. To reject this professional dip- 
lomat on this ground is to apply a test which 
the Republican Party cannot afford to set up: 
that no man can now serve the Government 
in a high and critical post who served it in a 
high and critical post under the Democratic 
Presidents, That would be to institute not 
a change of administration and of party but 
a purge. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself made his whole 
distinguished public career, until his elec- 
tion as President, as the appointee of Demo- 
cratic Presidents. If Mr. Bohlen is to be re- 
jected on the naked ground that he, a career 
officer, served under Roosevelt and Truman 
when decisions were taken that are now con- 
troversial, then at one blow the Senate will 
have destroyed the principle of a professional 
diplomatic service and the basis of a bi- 
partisan cooperation in foreign affairs, and it 
will have done grave injury to the prestige 
of the President of the United States. 

But that, I am afraid, would be only the 
first installment of the damages. The sub- 
tler and more far-reaching result would be 
the damage an act of this kind, so senseless 
and so wanton, would do to the confidence 
that others repose in this country and that 
we should have, that we must have, in our- 
selves, 


Offshore Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial entitled 
“Offshore Ownership,” published in the 
Washington Post on March 14, 1953: 

OFFSHORE OWNERSHIP 


Attorney General Brownell has doused cold 
water on the troubled oil of the marginal 
sea. “My recommendation,” he declared last 
week, “would be, in legal terms, that instead 
of granting to the State a blanket quitclaim 
title to the submerged lands within their 
historic boundaries, the Federal Government 
would grant to the States only such au- 
thority as required for the States to admin- 
ister and develop the natural resources.” 
This pulls the rug from under the pending 
“joint resolution to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the navigable waters within such 
lands and waters * * *” 

This newspaper has consistently con- 
tended that there is no need to confirm the 
titles of the States to the inland waters and 
tidelands within their boundaries, since 
these titles have been confirmed by the Su- 
preme Court in a long list of cases; that 
Congress cannot confirm the titles of the 
States to any part of the marginal sea (the 


strip of open ocean lying seaward of the 
low-tide mark to the traditional 3-mile limit 
of national sovereignty) because, as the Su- 
preme Court declared in the California case, 
the States have never had such titles; and 
that Congress cannot even establish, let 
alone confirm, the titles of the States to 
any part of the open ocean beyond the mar- 
ginal sea because the United States has 
no title in this area of which Congress can 
dispose. 

The Attorney General’s recommendation 
strengthens us in these convictions. So does 
the reminder given to the Interior Commit- 
tee by the Department of State that the 
United States has opposed ever since 1793 
the recognition of any territorial sovereignty 
beyond the 3-mile limit. This country is 
at present protesting a Soviet claim of 
sovereignty 12 miles out to sea and a Mexican 
claim of 9 miles in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Vitally important general principles such as 
the freedom of the seas, and significant prac- 
tical issues such as fishing and dredging 
rights, are intimately affected by the cur- 
rent proposals to assert State titles to areas 
under the open ocean. The State Depart- 
ment’s deputy legal adviser pointed out that 
“a change of the traditional position of this 
Government would be seized upon by other 
(foreign) states as justification for broad 
and extravagant claims over adjacent seas.” 

Perhaps the device suggested by Mr. 
Brownell would get around the constitu- 
tional defects of quitclaim legislation. But 
the Attorney General’s recommendation does 
not in the least meet the objections to trans- 
fer of control over the marginal sea in terms 
of national policy. Whatever the constitu- 
tional question, the practical problem re- 
mains: Offshore oil is a national asset needed 
for national security. Development and 
conservation of it should remain in the 
hands of the National Government, 


Council of Economic Advisers Serves 
Good Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. John 
D. Clark is the author of an interesting 
article in the Washington Post of this 
morning, March 16, 1953, entitled “Farm 
Policy and Economic Policy.” It is 
worthy of the consideration of every 
Member of Congress. It is as follows: 

FARM POLICY AND Economic POLICY 
(By John D. Clark) 
A COMMUNICATION 

The Congress, by refusing an appropria- 
tion for the Council of Economic Advisers 
and authorizing employment of a White 
House economic adviser, seems to have given 
its answer to the question—should the 3- 
man council be continued, or should it be 
replaced by a single economist, a member of 
the confidential White House staff? 

There are important advantages in the lat- 
ter arrangement, but it suffers the distinct 
disadvantage that it denies to the congres- 
sional committees and to the public the ben- 
efit of the professional views of the council. 
Proposals of national economic policies to 
maintain production and employment are 
never so obvious that he who runs may read. 
Congressional committees and the public 
greatly need the explanations and advice of 
the professional experts upon whose reccm- 
mendation the President proposes stabiliza- 
tion measures in accord with the principle 
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of national policy proclaimed in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

The Senate, which first acted upon that 
legislation, did not provide for a council, al- 
though the Republican minority of the Sen- 
ate committee suggested that there should be 
such a body. It was the House committee, 
which was rather hostile to the legislation, 
which introduced the provision for a Council 
of Economic Advisers. Now it is the House 
which takes the lead in returning to the 
original plan of a confidential adviser in the 
White House. 

The difference between the two types of 
organization will be clearly disclosed in the 
debate over farm policy which is now getting 
under way. - 

Study and discussion of farm policy are 
going forward in groups whose principal in- 
terest and recognized responsibility are in 
the immediate situation of the farmer. The 
Department of Agriculture, the congressional 
standing committees on agriculture, and the 
powerful farm organizations busy themselves 
with plans to protect the farmer, not with 
those directed to stabilization of the econ- 
omy. Many plans which now seem to receive 
official consideration accept the hypothesis 
that it is sufficient to institute Government 
programs which will forestall or relieve actual 
distress among farmers, trusting to a turn in 
general agricultural conditions to restore 
them to prosperity. 

More important than the relation of farm 
policy to the well-being of individual farm- 
ers is its effect upon general economic condi- 
tions. Agricultural distress quickly spreads 
from the 6 million farmers to the entire 
rural community, many times larger than the 
farm population itself. The business and 
industrial world suddenly finds that a large 
part of the national market has stopped buy- 
ing. The incentive for new capital invest- 
ment can no longer be found in growing 
markets. 

It was the view of the recent Council of 
Economic Advisers that it would be highly 
dangerous to base farm policy upon the prin- 
ciple that small recessions in agriculture 
should be permitted to become serious defia- 
tions before Government action is taken. 
The council has supported the policy of 
maintaining agricultural prosperity. 

This policy requires price supports, which 
may be elastic within a relatively high range, 
and price supports are at times expensive. 
It requires acreage limitations and market- 
ing quotas, which are resented while the 
prosperity to which they contribute comes to 
be taken for granted. 

But these undesirable features of a pro- 
gram to nraintain farm prosperity cannot 
be avoided by delaying action until argricul- 
tural depression has arrived. Effective Gov- 
ernment action at that time must include 
the same pr . Mere financial aid to 
farmers would alleviate distress in the farm 
home, but action to balance supply and de- 
mand in a business where the only recourse 
of the producer on his own behalf is to pro- 
duce more when prices are slipping will be 
the same whether action is taken early 
or late. 

One may well doubt whether Government 
action will be more successful after farm 
prices have collapsed and the whole economy 
has begun to feel the effect of contracting 
markets. It would be quite a trick to bring 
prosperity to the farmer in a receding 
economy. 

The only official bodies responsible for 
consideration of farm policy and other na- 
tional economic programs from this broader 


*point of view have been the Council of 


Economic Advisers and its congressional 
counterpart, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. If the Council is to disap- 
pear, perhaps a rejuvenated joint commit- 
tee will prepare a report upon the relation 
of farm policy to economic stability, and 
offer it as a guide to the several committees 
of the Congress, as authorized by the Em- 
ployment Act. 
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Otherwise, the standing committees will 
not be challenged to prepare farm policy 
legislation with the objective of nraintain- 
ing stability of the whole economy at the 
prosperity level. s, 


Civil Defense Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us are vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem of civil defense. Particularly is this 
true regarding my own district in nearby 
Virginia. Military installations of major 
consequence are located in the Greater 
Washington area, embracing the District 
of Columbia and neighboring Maryland 
and Virginia. In this area also are lo- 
cated Federal departments essential to 
the conduct of the affairs of the Nation. 

Untold billions have been spent to 
build up our Military Establishment to 
guard against an unprovoked attack. 
But we have completely neglected to deal 
with the equally important problem of 
civil defense. The warning contained in 
the following editorial should serve to 
stimulate action in this respect. It is an 
editorial from two of the great daily 
newspapers in my district, the Arlington 
Daily Sun and the Alexandria Gazette, 
and it amply refiects the thinking of the 
millions of people in America who are 
visibly concerned over the inexcusable 
neglect of our Government to provide 
necessary civil defense measures. 

The editorial from the Arlington Daily 
Sun and the Alexandria Gazette reads as 
follows: 

WILL A “HOLE IN THE GROUND” Be ENOUGH IF 
THAT BOMB Is DROPPED? 

Civil defense is not just a matter of a “hole 
in the ground” for protection. The safety, 
and in this modern civilization of the 
H-bomb, the survival of our people rests 
upon a planned organization—preconceived 
well in advance of any bomb attack and 
practiced over and over again. 

The Pacific War Veterans deserve com- 
mendation for their alert warning on the 
laxity of an adequate civil defense organi- 
zation in our area, one of the most strategic 
sections in the country. 

Although the veterans charge the local au- 
thorities with laxity, the real crux of the 
problem rests with the civic groups, the 
people, and particularly the Congress. Con- 
gress responds to the pulse and pressure of 
the people and, since the pressure has been 
low, the congressional record on civil de- 
tense is bad. 

The 82d Congress passed 300 bills which 
affected 9 fields of municipalities. At a 
time when the threats of world war III are 
likely, and the effect of the Hiroshima bomb- 
ing upon a municipality still a reality, Con- 
gress regarded the civil defense problem so 
little that a mere appropriation of $43 mil- 
lion (only $8 million for administration, $20 
million for stockpiling, and $15 million for 
States’ aid) was voted. This same Congress 
appropriated over $137 million for urban 
street development. 

Is it any wonder that after a few years of 
struggling to obtain the sympathetic ear of 
Congress that many civil defense leaders 
have become lax? 


But, if the fault lies with Congress, much 
more responsibility falls upon the people of 
the municipalities themselves. Congress will 
listen to the people, and the voice must be 
loud. 

The Pacific War Veterans and all veterans’ 
groups, together with other civic groups 
throughout the country, must lead the fight 
to alert the people to the real need of ade- 
quate organization.and planned practice of 
civil defense. The people must become in- 
terested by perpetual campaigns and infor- 
mation. Congress must be awakened to the 
necessity of adequate appropriations for this 
vital program by a continuous barrage of 
mail. 


A “hole in the ground” may not be enough 
if that bomb is dropped. 


Eddie Cantor’s Campaign for Red Cross 
Bloodbank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
a year ago, I placed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» the one-man efforts of Eddie 
Cantor in his drive to secure blood 
donors for the American Red Cross. At 
that time he had completed a tour of 
seven major cities, and it was estimated 
by the Red Cross authorities that his 
efforts alone resulted in the donation of 
nearly 100,000 pints of blood. At that 
time this man Cantor stated it was some- 
thing to repay part of his debt to 
America. He had never forgotten the 
humble circumstances in which he was 
born and that it would not have been 
Possible for him in any other country 
except America to have had such a suc- 
vessful career. 

Last evening on this television pro- 
gram which runs from coast to coast he 
dedicated a song entitled “My Sweet- 
heart Mamie,” by Harry Ruby, the fa- 
mous composer, to the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mrs. Dwight 
David Eisenhower. This was done in 
typical Cantor fashion, and once more 
demonstrated to the world the close 
bonds of harmony which exist between 
the American people, their Chief Execu- 
tive, and his wife. 

This is probably the only country in 
the world where: First, freethinking and 
independent-acting citizens may refer to 
the First Lady of the land by her first 
name; and, second, harbor sufficient ad- 
miiration and affection for her and her 
husband to dedicate a song to her, 

This latest campaign of Eddie Cantor’s 
is typically America; to unite the Ameri- 
can people irrespective of their political 
beliefs behind the President of the 
United States. 

The President has maintained that 
only by the power of prayer and divine 
guidance can this country be kept out of 
another world conflict, and be so strongly 
united that our resistance to foreign 
ideologies and aggression will remain 
impenetrable. 

On this program of last night, March 
15, 1953, the highlight was that Cantor 
asked his live audience of several mil- 
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lion people who were watching to join 
in community singing hailing the First 
Lady of the land. 

For his unselfish efforts on behalf of 
his country, especially through his patri- 
otic and philanthropic causes, coining 
such slogans as “The March of Dimes” 
and “Gifts for a Yank Who Gave,” I want 
to again record the patriotic efforts of 
Eddie Cantor. 


Johns Hill Class Wins National 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud of the national recognition 
won by a very enthusiastic group of 
young Americans at Decatur, Ill. They 
are students of the Johns Hill Junior 
High School, which was selected as 1 
of the 88 schools in the United States 
to receive the principal school award for 
outstanding contribution to a better way 
of life during 1952. 

These students used as their project 
my good-will flight around the world by 
following the flight into some 30 coun- 
tries. They worked diligently on their 
project and are deserving of the recogni- 
tion they won. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
arao from the Decatur Herald and Re- 

ew: 


JouNs HILL CLass Wins NATIONAL AWARD ON 
PETER Mack PROJECT 


Johns Hill Junior High School has been 
selected as 1 of 88 schools in the United 
States to receive principal school award for 
its “outstanding contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the American way of life dur- 
ing 1952.” 

The project for which Johns Hill was hon- 
ored by Freedoms Foundation was that of 
Mrs. Agnes C. Armstrong and her social 
studies English classes, who last year fol- 
lowed Congressman PETER MACK, JR., on his 
around the world good will flight. 

The principal school award which Johns 
Hill received will mean a trip to Valley Forge, 
Pa., in the spring for Mrs. Armstrong and one 
student. 

Principal Lyle Musick says that the method 
of picking the student to take the trip has 
not been decided upon. 

Besides school awards, a number of other 
organizations and individuals have received 
cash awards and honor medals for their con- 
tributions. Top awards in other categories 
will be made by Vice President RICHARD 
Nrxon in ceremonies today at Valley Forge. 

Awards winners were chosen by a jury 
composed of 30 State supreme court jurists 
and executive officers of national patriotic 
and military organizations and service clubs, 

Besides the trip for Mrs. Armstrong and a 
student, Johns Hill will receive a Freedom 
Library of films, books, recordings, and other 
teaching aids and the foundations’ honor 
medal. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s prize project ended last 
spring with her students going to Spring- 
field to meet Mack when he returned to Illi- 
nois. They presented him with scrapbooks of 
letters, essays, and poems they had written 
in his honor, 
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Later in the spring he flew to Decatur 
from his home at Carbondale and spoke to 
the Johns Hill students about his trip. 

The Freedoms Foundation is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical, and nonsectarian organization 
chartered in 1949 to make awards to Ameri- 
cans who contribute to a better understand- 
ing of freedom by things they write, do, or 
say. 

Other Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ners included: 

Findlay Community Unit Schools, a high- 
school editorial award, for Protect Yourself, 
in the Nooze, $100 and a medal. 

Mattoon Daily Journal-Gazette, second 
place award, editorial category, for July 4, 
Food for Thought. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article from the Steuben 
News of March 1953. It is a challenge 
to Republican thinking in the State 
Department. 

Our FOREIGN POLICY 
(By J. H. Meyer) 

The time is here to take stock of the 
words and deeds of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

Everyone is aware of the fact that a new 
regime, even under the best possible con- 
ditions, will have a difficult job during the 
first few months of transition. In recog- 
nition of this truism, we would have pre- 
ferred to stand by, to give the administra- 
tion an opportunity to get its bearings and 
to hold back with any sharp dissent. 

However, what has happened during the 
past few weeks and what is happening as 
these lines are written, is too portentous 
and fraught with danger to make any con- 
tinued silence possible. 

I contend that the Republican adminis- 
tration, in the field of foreign policy, is not 
keeping faith with the American people who 
voted Dwight D. Eisenhower into the White 
House and Republican majorities into both 
Houses of Congress. 

What has become of the promises, ear- 
nestly made during the campaign of last 
fall? What has become even of the hopes 
and expectations so directly and so un- 
equivocally expressed in the course of the 
Presidential message in January? Are am- 
biguity and obscurantism to be the means 
to lull an all too patient people into a 
sense of false security once again as they 
have done for too many years in the recent 
past? 

We refer, of course, to such a matter as 
the Yalta-Potsdam resolution as proposed by 
the President. We refer also to the For- 
mosa question, to the European visit of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
to numerous other related events of the 
past few weeks. / 

First of all, let it be said that the liaison 
between the White House and the State De- 
partment on one side and Capitol Hill on 
the other side is of the poorest, Much 
irreparable damage could have been avoided 
if coordination and teamwork had been put 
on a solid basis, Whose fault this is, we 
do not know. 


Senator Ropert A. Tarr, up to the date of 
his rift with the administration over his 
proposed amendment to the Yalta-Potsdam 
resolution, seems to have done his utmost to 
work faithfully on behalf of White House 
policy on the Hill. Unfortunately, the White 
House does not seem to have reciprocated. 
Even the New York Times, one of the earliest 
proponents of the Eisenhower candidacy, 
has castigated on more than three occasions 
the “lack of spade work” among the Repub- 
licans which by now has become painfully 
evident to every one in Washington and 
elsewhere. 

Is the President unable to shake off the 
deeply ingrained attitude of the five-star 
general, used to giving orders? Does he, 
subconsciously, still subscribe to the sharp 
and precise regimen of the military mind? 
Is it, perhaps, harder to gain distance from 
the close associations of more than 12 years 
than he had visualized? 

These questions have plagued us during 
the campaign when it became vitally neces- 
sary to take sides. We thought we had found 
more or less satisfactory answers but the 
questions are beginning to plague us again. 

In the second place, we are deeply worried 
over the apparent lack of straightforward- 
ness and directness in the pronunciamenti 
on Yalta-Potsdam, on Formosa, on western 
defense, and on other subjects. Yes, the 
original messages were bold, to the point of 
bluntness. In fact, they were so plainspoken 
that they must have frightened our west- 
ern allies, who are not used to the ways 
of United States diplomacy, out of their 
wits. 

Was there, perhaps, no consultation with 
our allies, either? It really seems so. Once 
again, a proof of deplorable lack of team- 
work. When the protests—and they were 
rather outspoken—came in from London, 
Paris, and elsewhere, we suddenly pulled 
in our horns and many a diplomat at the 
Quai d’Orsay must have shrugged his shoul- 
ders in the inimitable Gallic way and whis- 
pered: “Tant de bruit pour rien.” 

Is this the diplomatic offensive, of which 
we have heard so much and which was to 
replace the era of containment? 

As examples of psychological warfare, both 
the Formosa-blockade question and the 
Yalta-Potsdam resolution would have made 
a junior executive in an advertising agency 
feel ashamed of himself. 

What a mistake to tell the enslaved peo- 
ple that they can count on us and then sud- 
denly to soft-pedal the entire affair. 

How irrational and utterly oblivious of the 
demands of a psychological offensive, the 
bold statements on liberation and freeing 
Chiang Kai-shek and, then, overnight, the 
plodding and ill chosen qualifying state- 
ments about disengaging our Armed Forces 
in the Far East. 

We pay millions of dollars for all sorts of 
Government establishments which are to 
be staffed with experts on psychological 
warfare. The net result of the recent en- 
deavors seems to be not so much how effec- 
tively we have mounted our attack, but, un- 
fortunately, with which weapons we have 
supplied our adversary to start a counter- 
attack. 

We could discuss, in great detail, the pru- 
dent legalistic attitude of our Secretary of 
State and the tortuous thinking of Charles 
E. Bohlen in the matter of the Yalta Pact 
which this close collaborator of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt—now selected by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to represent the United States in 
Moscow—chose to defend to the limit. 

We wonder about some of the choices for 
other diplomatic posts recently announced 
and we ask ourselves searching questions 
about old allegiances which seemingly can- 
not be shaken off overnight. 

Most important, however, and most dis- 
turbing is the attitude which the President 
has taken on the question of the Yalta- 
Potsdam resolution per se. To us it is a 
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moral question as well as a solemn cam- 
paign pledge, without any qualifying state- 
ments, whatsoever. To us, it does not make 
the slightest difference, whether Yalta and 
Potsdam were secret deals or not, or whether 
the Russians alone have perverted the terms 
and the clear intent of the agreements. 

Both Yalta and Potsdam were and are 
unworthy of American ideals; moreover, our 
continued adherence to them constitutes a 
danger to the future of this Nation. Mil- 
lions of good Americans condemn them and 
want them scrapped. 

How, in the name of common decency, can 
the men responsible for the welfare of this 
country reindorse the sanctity per se of 
both Yalta and Potsdam in one breath and, 
in the next breath, tell the world that the 
people of the United States * * * are never 
acquiescent in such enslavement of any 
people. 

Yalta and Potsdam were not “perverted” 
by the Russians; they were already perverse, 
as a very raw expression of “Realpolitik,” 
when Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill sat 
down to sell into enslavement or drive into 
exile many million Chinese, many million 
Poles, and more than 12 million people of 
German ethnic origin. 

We congratulate Senator Tarr for his firm 
attitude and we express the wish that the 
resolution, with his amendment, will win 
decisively. 

It is time to make a clean break with a 
bipartisan foreign policy which has become 
a farce. It is time to return to decent ways 
in foreign relations—and never mind who, 
living or dead, will be hit with bricks. There 
has been entirely too much pussyfooting. 
breastbeating, and sanctifying in the past 
decade. We have to make a new beginning 
and the sooner we start, the better it will be 
for us and the future of the United States. 

It might be best all around to shelve the 
resolution which will not achieve much, any- 
way, completely. But it was the President 
who saw fit to include this matter in his mes- 
sage in a way which made his intentions 
very plain—at that time. To call this now 
campaign oratory goes really too far. 

The opening gun has been fired. Our eyes 
are on a courageous Senate and a forthright 
President, a man who might become truly 
great by admitting past mistakes, committed 
in the ardor of crusading. 

Any plain deviations from sacred pledges 
will be remembered and carefully’ stored 
away. The people are sick and tired of 
ambiguity and windiness. They know the 
temper of many Members of Congress who 
are champing at the bit. They want the 
truth and nothing but the truth. They have 
been fed pap for too many years. Now, they 
expect their elected representatives, from 
the President down, to step forward and be 
counted. 

The Yalta-Potsdam resolution is a begin- 
ning. There is more to come, 


Resolutions Condemning Persecution by 
Soviet Russia and Satellite Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, and at the 
request of Mr. Jules J. Paglin, chairman, 
delegate committee on community af- 
airs, Jewish Federation of New Orleans, 
Iam calling the attention of the House to 
the accompanying resolutions. 
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Resolution adopted by delegate body of 
community affairs of the Jewish Federation 
of New Orleans, February 26, 1953: 

“Every right-thinking and justice-loving 
person in the United States has been shocked 
and chagrined to learn of the beastly perse- 
cution of Jews and other minority groups in 
Soviet Russia and the satellite countries. 
Therefore, all of us present at this gather- 
ing desire to protest against these atrocities 
and to condemn these inhuman practices. 
We furthermore desire to give expression to 
the hope that the United States representa- 
tives at the United Nations General Assembly 
will make their voices heard in behalf of 
democracy and humanity and protest vigor- 
ously against the abominable crimes that are 
being perpetrated by Soviet Russia and her 
satellites.” 

Resolution unanimously approved by the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, February 25, 1953, and endorsed by 
delegate body on community affairs of the 
Jewish Federation of New Orleans: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the vicious and 
inhuman campaigns conducted by the Soviet 
Government and its puppet governments in 
satellite states in Europe and Asia against 
minority groups, such as the perseuction of 
Greek Orthodox congregations, the imprison- 
ment of Roman Catholic prelates, the harass- 
ment of Protestant denominations, and sup- 
pression of Moslem communities, the perse- 
cution and scattering of ethnic groups in 
Poland, in the Ukraine, in the Baltic and 
Balkan States, and in many other areas 
under Soviet domination, and most recently 
the increasing persecution of the people of 
the Jewish faith, deserve the strongest con- 
demnation by all people who believe that 
spiritual values are the basis of human 
progress and freedom.” 

Member organizations of the delegate com- 
mittee on community affairs of the Jewish 
Federation of New Orleans: Anshe Sfard Con- 
gregation, Anshe Sfard Sisterhood, Beth Israel 
Congregation, Beth Israel Sisterhood, B'nai 
B'rith Lodge, B'nai B'rith Women’s Auxiliary, 
Business and Professional Women of Hadas- 
sah, Chevra Thilim Congregation, Chevra 
Thilim Sisterhood, Gates of Prayer Congrega- 
tion, Gates of Prayer Sisterhood, Hadassah, 
Jewish Federation, Mizrachi Organization, 
Pioneer Women, Temple Sinai Congregation, 
Temple Sinai Sisterhood, Touro Synagogue 
Congregation, Touro Synagogue Sisterhood, 
Workmen's Circle, Zionist Organization. 


Manufacturing in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
address by Dr. H. P. Todd, of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics of 
Mississippi State College, which he de- 
livered before the Rotary Club, of Stark- 
ville, Miss., on February 27, 1953: 

MANUFACTURING IN MISSISSIPPI 

The economic location of factories depends 
on taxes, freight rates, transportation facili- 
ties, climate, community services, the atti- 
tude and character of the people, and espe- 
cially on a supply of materials and power 
and labor and on access to markets. The 
success of manufacturing enterprises de- 
pends on a complex of factors, but supremely 
on the use of science and technology in every 


stage to final marketing of products. Im- 
provements in any segment of the economy 
of a tratie area create manufacturing oppor- 
tunities. 

From such considerations we judge the 
potential of manufacturing in Mississippi. 
And perhaps we can best judge from what 
already has been done. If we do not have 
sufficient materials ` they are available in 
nearby States or Latin America with cheap 
transportation. We have the greatest and 
the fastest growing markets on earth. We 
have adequate power from TVA and from 
generators using natural gas. We have the 
labor. The other factors are under our con- 
trol, being matters of education, culture, re- 
search, organized effort, management, con- 
servation, and the development of the re- 
newable resources in which we are rich. 

Mississippi factories employ about 100,000 
workers now. 

Lumber is about 40 percent of the tree— 
it would not pay to ship the tree. Actually 
we do most of the manufacturing of wood 
products near where the timber grows. Be- 
sides lumber we make veneer, plywood, pulp, 
kraft paper, paper bags, paper board, toys, 
golf sticks, wooden parts for textile ma- 
chinery and for skis, tool handles, furniture 
for home and office, fixtures and cabinets of 
many kinds, toilet seats, hardboard like ma- 
sonite, picture frames, crates, cartons, boxes, 
crossties, creosoted fence posts and telephone 
poles, prefabricated houses, naval stores, and 
several dozen chemicals. We could make 
rayon, cellophane, and newsprint. We use 
some of the waste from pulping mills, and 
could use more, to make useful chemicals. 
Research into lignin may soon bring a chemi- 
cal and plastics industry that “may rival 
that built on coal,” to use the language of 
the National City Bank. 

Forty-odd-thousand workers are employed 
in Mississippi making products of wood. 
Over 54 percent of our land is in timber, and 
foresters say that timber output can be mul- 
tiplied by three, if we do good forestry. The 
industry then, could employ at least an- 
other 50,000. The markets and the factories 
we may be sure of, if we do enough good 
forestry. 

We gin and compress cotton, we have cot- 
tonseed and soybean oil mills. We also have 
a few cotton mills that employ 5,600 persons 
and they may expand as one is doing now. 
But the cotton mill business is largely pre- 
empted by States east of us. Furthermore, 
cotton and all its products may, in too ex- 
clusive reliance upon high-price supports 
and regimentation, continue to price them- 
selves out of the markets. Cotton produc- 
tion in the South has been a declining busi- 
ness, and it may be that manufacture of 
cotton textiles in the South will also be- 
come a declining industry as cotton produc- 
tion shifts elsewhere in the world, just as 
the manufacture of cottonseed products has 
already sharply declined. But the manu- 
facture of rayon, nylon, and other synthetic 
fibers, and still others to come from labora- 
tories, is a better opportunity. A new rayon 
mill at Mobile uses pulp from the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. mill at Natchez. There is 
a new Acrilan Plant at Decatur, Ala., a new 
nylon plant at Pensacola, Tennessee and 
South Carolina each has several synthetic 
fiber plants. We can have them as well. 

Almost every kind of clothing is made in 
Mississippi factories with 18,500 workers. 
Others make textile products like tents and 
awnings, and will make carpets and the bur- 
lap base for carpets. All these should grow. 

Food and beverage plants rank third, us- 
ing over 10,000 workers. They should grow 
with population and urbanization, and with 
any increase in the production of grain, 
sweet potatoes, vegetables, vegetable oils, 
meats, seafoods, poultry, milk, and fruits 
for processing. Now that we grow rice we 
are to have a rice mill. 

We process dog and cat foods and live- 
stock and poultry feeds. These are growing 
industries. 
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The Borden plant at Macon, no longer 
processing milk because of the dwindling 
milk supply, is making instant coffee. The 
food industries will grow, but we had better 
expect upsets. In the language of the chair- 
man of Consolidated Grocers, “The most 
dramatic changes in food production are yet 
to come, and we can expect them to come 
fast.” 

In 1949 we had 68 plants making chemi- 
cals, including fertilizers. Now we have 
many others; and the year 1953 will see the 
completion of plants costing $35 million. 
Already they employ 6,800, soon should em- 
ploy twice as many. We now process vegeta- 
ble oils, wood chemicals, petroleum, and nat- 
ural gas, and some inorganic chemicals. A 
plant at Columbus will use salt. We may 
soon have a plant making sulfuric acid from 
sulfur from our own mining. We hope for 
more oil and natural gas for our chemical 
industries. Research no doubt will discover 
other basic products for chemical industries 
to use; we do not yet know enough about 
what we have. Most of us don’t know or 
appreciate chemistry. 

We do know that from pine knots, stumps, 
and sawdust several dozen useful chemicals 
are made; that corncobs and oat hulls are 
used at Memphis to make furfural, an in- 
gredient of nylon; that all we need to make 
nitrogen fertilizer is natural gas, air, and 
water; that the great petrochemical plants 
turn out scores of products which enter into 
the making of thousands of other products. 
We know there are innumerable possible 
combinations of the hydrocarbon molecules 
cheaply obtained from natural gas and, 
therefore, countless other fibers, rubbers, 
plastics, feeds, and foods, may be made from 
them. Other compounds can make countless 
other new things. Of the amino acids that 
are essential building blocks in the human 
body, several already are made synthetically; 
animals are fed urea or ammonia with black- 
strap molasses to supply part of these build- 
ing blocks. Who will set the limits to 
chemical manufactures? 

Surprisingly, fifth on our list in numbers 
employed is the manufacture of transporta- 
tion equipment. It employs 600 now. These 
plants make wagons, truck bodies, trailers, 
buses, ships, barges, boats, bicycles, and 
motorcycles. 

About 8,500 other workers make other 
metal products. These include steam boil- 
ers, power lawn mowers, sheet metal, steel 
shapes, tools, several farm implements, earth 
moving machinery, road machinery, lifting 
and loading machinery, structural steel, sec- 
tions of great steel bridges, steel casement 
widows, steel pipes, aluminum pipes, tanks, 
drums, gutters, downspouts, traps, decoys, 
heavy towing tractors, sawmill machinery, 
hydraulic pumps, logging machinery, motors, 
compressors, and caskets. A new factory at 
Laurel will make aluminum vessels for the 
dairy trade, one at Gulfport will make alumi- 
num pipe for irrigation; and a plant will 
make screw conveyors. Other plants make 
light bulbs, fluorescent lights, electric testing 
equipment, meters, storage batteries, and a 
number of electric appliances, including 
woodworking machinery. 

The metal fabricating industries, those 
making electrical appliances, and the like— 
we shall have more of them, and those we 
have will grow; and we are entering an age 
of new metals offering new opportunities. 

Electronics is a dynamic industry with 
many possibilities for factories. 

The South has come to be the greatest 
producer of plastics. We do only a little 
by way of using plastics to make other 
things; plastic fabrications is a growing in- 
dustry. 

We make levels, thermometers, lenses, den- 
tures, artificial limbs. We make rubber tires, 
tubes, and other rubber products. We make 
asphalt tile flooring, asphalt roofing, asphalt 
paints. We process tung nuts. We make 
shoes, sporting goods, zippers, auto tags, neon 
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signs, fishing poles, brooms, mops, and collars 
and harness for work animals. 

In 1949 there were 135 plants with over 
2.000 employees making stone, clay, and glass 
products. Since then we have the Marquette 
cement plant, a plant making bottles, and 
others in this field. We make concrete 
blocks, pipe, culverts, garden furniture, tile, 
flue blocks, well curbs, and mattresses for 
Mississsippi River flood control. We make 
marble and granite memorials and struc- 
tural shapes. We make glass for fluorescent 
lamps, bottles, and jars. We make mirrors. 
From clay we make pottery, brick, filtering 
compounds, and sewer pipe, and other pipe. 
There are other possibilities. 

The South makes 4.5 million tons of steel a 
year, but uses 9. Mountains of high-grade 
ore will be brought out of Venezuela. The 
distance is the same to our coast as to Phila- 
delphia. Can we not have a $400 million 
steel mill? Other plants would be built near- 
by to supply it and to use the steel and to 
supply the families of the factory and serv- 
ice workers. It would quickly be a city of 
100,000. 

The publishing and printing industry em- 
ploys more than 2,000, and will grow as the 
economy grows. We have miscellaneous 
other sorts of factories. 

In 1889 Henry W. Grady told the story of 
the one-gallus Georgian whose funeral he 
attended: “They cut through the solid mar- 
ble to make his grave, and yet a little tomb- 
stone they put above him was from Ver- 
mont. They buried him in the heart of a 
pine forest, and yet the pine coffin was im- 
ported from Cincinnati. They buried him 
within touch of an iron mine, and yet the 
nails in his coffin and the iron in the shovel 
that dug his grave were imported from Pitts- 
burgh. They buried him by the side of the 
best sheep-grazing country on the earth, and 
yet the wool in the coffin bands and the cof- 
fin bands themselves were brought from the 
North. They buried him in a New York coat 
and a Boston pair of shoes and a pair of 
breeches from Chicago and a shirt from Cin- 
cinnati. The South didn’t furnish a thing 
on earth for that funeral but the corpse and 
the hole in the ground.” 

But now, here as in Georgia, we can sup- 
ply a funeral. And instead of this gener- 
alized list, if we should describe in detail 
Mississippi manufactures, we would have a 


Many factories have been doubled, or more, 
in the last few years. The Filtrol Plant, 
established at Jackson in 1936, pays nearly 
10 times as much in taxes as the original 
cost—much of our growth will be by way of 
expansion. 

What we have enlarges our vision, expecta- 
tions, and efforts. We are learning how to 
plan for sound enterprises and how to value 
resources like water, sawdust, and waste 
products that have polluted our streams. 
We have a labor supply, we are getting a sup- 
ply of skilled and semi-skilled labor. We 
are getting local investors, enterprisers, 
technicians, managers, and industrial engi- 
neers and financiers. We are accumulating 
capital, and, like the whole South, we have a 
rating as one of the best places for capital 
to be invested. We are beginning to benefit 
by the enormous expansion of industrial re- 
search in the South. 

The vice chairman of Sears, Roebuck says 
that in 1935 Sears could buy less than $3 
million worth of manufactured products in 
Mississippi, but in 1951 $63 million. But he 
asks for more. 

General Wood, chairman of Sears, predicts 
that in a few decades the population of Texas 
will exceed that of New York State, and that 
political and economic power will pass from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the South and the 
West. 

‘The process of industrialization is cumula- 
tive, there is a multiplying effect. Factories 
call for other factories and for services, and 


these in turn for more factories. 
brings more progress, provided we act with 
economic wisdom. 

There has come to be a widespread belief 
that laws and price supports can maintain 
the markets and prices and the status quo. 
But carried too far they speed the develop- 
ment of substitutes and foreign production, 
and are self-defeating. Let us meet com- 
petition by higher productivity so that we 
may lower prices. That is the historic way 
of progress. 

Our factories are the creation of science 
and technology. Our future development 
will stem from the same source. Therefore, 
our potential is great. 

Our salvation depends on alertness to 
change. Five years can bring change that 
a thousand years of the past did not bring. 
Butter gives way to margarine, ice cream to 
a substitute, soap to detergents. Mule 
muscle gives way to a tiny engine with a hun- 
dred or thousands of horsepower. Lifting by 
human arms and backs gives way to the 
crane and the fork lift truck, the hand 
shovel to great earth-moving machines, the 
cradle to the combine. Seeing with the eye 
is supplemented by electronics, human con- 
trols by electronic controls. The hoe gives 
way to chemical weed control, hand picking 
to machine picking of cotton. Silk and 
cotton give way increasingly to synthetic 
fibers. Vanilla is not vanilla. 

Let us keep abreast of science and tech- 
nology. Better machines are coming. We 
are finding out the chemistry of proteins 
and the human body, the chemistry the cow 
uses to make milk, the chemistry molds used 
to make antibiotics, and more and more 
about the chemistry of photosynthesis. Al- 
ready we are using or duplicating many of 
these processes in factories. Machines create 
isotopes, change one element into another, 
and have made new elements; they turn 
matter into energy; they soon will convert 
energy into matter. Technology will harness 
still other energies in machines. With com- 
puters and electronic controls and catalysts 
and other magic, factories perform miracles 
of production, and will do greater miracles. 

Such is manufacturing now. Our share 
will be a function of our knowledge and 
understanding of science and technology, 
and the use we make of them, 


A “New Look” in Military Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended article by Maj. Gen. E. F. Bul- 
lene, Chief of the Army Chemical Corps, 
details the operation of arsenals by the 
Chemical Corps under the specialized 
management device known as the Army 
Industrial Fund. These arsenals are 
typical of the many factory-type instal- 
lations operated by the various branches 
of the armed services to produce muni- 
tions and render services for all branches 
of the defense establishment. General 
Bullene, Chief of the Chemical Corps, 
and his officers, enlisted men and civil- 
ian employees are certainly to be com- 
mended for the excellent job they are 
doing along this line. I am particular- 
ly fond of the corps in which, as the 
Chemical Warfare Service, I served dur- 
ing the war and now am assigned as a 
Reserve officer, 
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A “New Loox” IN MILITARY PRODUCTION 


(By Maj. Gen. E. F. Bullene, Chief Chemical 
Officer, Department of Army) 

Today we are in the midst of highly ex- 
pensive preparations against potential 
enemies whose basic aim could be to bank- 
rupt our economy through the sheer weight 
of this expense. In this near-dilemma, waste 
and inefficiency assume the importance of 
evil “giants,” and the Army Chemical Corps 
has stepped into a role of “giant killer.” 
The corps has been testing a plan which 
proves to be a real aid to efficiency and fiexi- 
bility in the management of men, money, 
and materials. It can bring imagination 
and ingenuity into play in stretching our tax 
dollars. 

Although the plan was not originated in 
the Chemical Corps, the corps can justly 
feel proud of the initiative and resourceful- 
ness which have »een required to transform 
its theory into actual practice. Deserving of 
special mention on this score are Brig. Gen. 
H. H. Black, commanding general of the 
corps’ materiel command; Col. Crawford M. 
Kellogg, formerly commanding officer of our 

Mountain arsenal, and many others, 
including the entire staffs of these units. 

This specialized management device is 
known as the Army Industrial Fund (or re- 
volving-type fund) system. It has cleared 
the hurdle of a i-year test with good re- 
sults and recently received official sanction, 
The test was held at Rocky Mountain Ar- 
senal, where the system is still in use. This 
station has since become the point upon 
which most eyes of the Army are fixed for 
guidance in terms of experience gained to- 
ward implementation of an Army-wide pro- 
gram which ultimately contemplates bring- 
ing about 54 major installations under this 
means of management. 

Meanwhile, the plan has been installed at 
our Pine Bluff Arsenal and Lt. Col. John J. 
Hayes, former Chemical Corps comptroller 
and one of the sparkplugs in the initiation 
of this program, has been transferred to that 
station as its commanding officer. It is now 
proposed that the system be put to use at 
several other chemical facilities. 

A brief explanation of the theory of this 
plan is that Pine Bluff and Rocky Mountain 
Arsenals have been “put into b ” with 
a fixed amount of working capital. There- 
after, all goods and services they produce are 
strictly on a buyer-seller relationship with 
their customers—the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and other Government agencies. This has 
the effect of putting a dollar value on every 
phase of operation. and each action taken, 
Thus, from a quick glance at the records, 
areas of mismanagement, as well as clues to 
their remedy, are clearly and quickly high- 
lighted. 

Rocky Mountain was picked as a test sta- 
tion for development of this concept be- 
cause, in contrast to the traditional type 
military post, it is almost entirely an indus- 
trial facility. It was built in 1942 on a 
22,000-acre tract about 12 miles northeast 
of Denver, Colo. During World War II, it 
produced chlorine and certain incendiary 
munitions, and was afterward placed on a 
standby status. It was only partially re- 
opened at the outset of the Korean situation. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, the second of the corps’ 
industrial facilities to be brought under this 
program, was also built in World War II and 
produced some of the incendiary bombs used 
by United States and its allies. Currently, 
two of this Arkansas station's main projects 
are filling white phosphorous shells and re- 
filling certain types of unused World War II 
bomb clusters. 

Both arsenals are typical of the many 
factory-type installations operated by the 
various armed services to produce munitions 
and render certain miscellaneous services for 
all branches of the Defense Department. 
The individual Defense agencies buy and 
sell, to each other, the output of their re- 
spective industrial plants. Payment, as in 
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most commercial transactions, is made on 
a unit-cost basis. 

This unit cost, or the customer’s price, 
probably best illustrates the major difference 
between the industrial fund financing plan 
and the old appropriation type, commonly 
used by other Government agencies today. 
In the case of an arsenal, for example, its 
expenses under the old system would be 
paid from several different appropriations, 
sometimes running into the dozens. As the 
books on these appropriations were kept sep- 
arately, in many cases at widely separated 
geographical points, it all boiled down to the 
fact that these arsenals were using money 
from several different bank accounts, with- 
out coordinated control. Accordingly, an 
accurate reckoning of the entire cost of a 
given item of arsenal production was im- 
possible, and in fact was never attempted, 
except on a statistical basis. Because of this 
separation of cost figures, customers prices 
were based on comparatively crude estimates. 

In contrast to this separation, the new 
system uses a single fund, from which all 
production expenses are paid. This enables 
the accumulation of costs at a single point 
of control, and customer prices can then be 
calculated rather accurately. Payments from 
customers flow back into this same fund 
reservoir, hence the term “revolving.” The 
regulations require that this revolving fund 
be maintained at the same constant level, 
and this rule operates to insure that cus- 
tomer prices include all actual production 
costs incurred. 

It necessarily follows that the arsenal 
management is thereby afforded a complete 
and accurate set of figures on the dollars 
spent for each purpose, and these can be 
readily matched against production data. 
At Rocky Mountain, for example, a monthly 
operating statement of this type is prepared 
for each level of management, beginning 
with the shop foremen and supervisors. 
Each of these men thereby obtains a clear 
and accurate statement of the cost of ac- 
tivities of his particular shop for the preced- 
ing month, This complete picture of opera- 
tions can be used as a basis for the immedi- 
ate recognition of deficiencies and the initia- 
tion of prompt corrective actions for the 
more economical use of men, money, and ma- 
terials. It also promotes an acute cost-con- 
sciousness, which permeates all ranks. 

Procedures have been -adopted to assure 
that these figures will accurately refiect the 
cost of all labor and materials used both di- 
rectly and indirectly on each job. For ex- 
ample, the cost of all tools and equipment 
having a normal life of less than 1 year, as 
well as special machinery acquired specifi- 
cally for a given project, are financed from 
the revolving fund and repaid by customers, 
The same is true of repairs of active plant 
and equipment. 

Materials and supplies used from inven- 
tories are charged in the end item price in 
accordance with a method known and ac- 
cepted in private industry as the weighted 
average. Civilian labor and salaries are 
charged to production at actual cost, and 
charges for direct labor are priced to include 
overtime and provisions for annual and sick 
leave. Indirect labor (administrative and 
the like) is treated as an overhead cost and 
is equitably distributed to the production 
centers. 

The medical department at Rocky Moun- 
tain affords an illustration of the way the 
costs of indirect support activities are 
brought into the picture. The dispensaries 
operated by this department are equipped 
to provide complete industrial medical serv- 
ices. These have been made available to 
lessees, satellite, and military personnel at 
an established rate per treatment. After de- 
duction of the direct charges to these ac- 
counts, the remainder is charged to the 
production centers, each center receiving a 
portion based on the number of workers it 
employs. In this way, the arsenal's medical 


bill does not become a hidden, and hence 
irrecoverable drain on the revolving fund. 

All these detailed arrangements for an ac- 
curate recording of labor, materials, and 
support costs simply make it possible to add 
up an accurate price for the customer. This 
price must exactly replace arsenal expendi- 
tures, for the regulations do not permit the 
revolving fund to show a profit or loss. But 
this same price also includes practically all 
items of expense over which the local man- 
agement can reasonably be expected to exer- 
cise any restraining or directing influence; 
these same cost items are variables which 
can be converted to reliable yardsticks of 
performance. The figures, in the form of the 
monthly operating statement, become a mir- 
ror into which arsenal bosses can direct long 
and searching looks to detect errors and pos- 
sible approaches to improvements. 

Regarding these charges to customers, one 
note of caution is required «t this point: 
Arsenal prices are comparable to those of 
private industry only in a certain limited 
sense. Rocky Mountain’s physical plant cost 
about $65 million when it was built and Pine 
Bluff’s about $60 million—and no plant de- 
preciation is included in the bill for finished 
goods. Nor are major replacements and ad- 
ditions of property, military pay and allow- 
ances, injuries and damages paid through 
the United States Employees Compensation 
Commission, the share of the Government's 
contribution to the Civil Service Retirement 
System, or maintenance of idle facilities. On 
this subject, the Defense Department regu- 
lations state: 

“All persons desiring to compare total costs 
of production in defense industrial—or com- 
mercial-type establishments with costs of 
similar private establishments should be ad- 
vised of the difficulty of full comparison of 
costs—although a private establishment 
pays taxes, insurance, etc., where the Gov- 
ernment pays none, the Department of De- 
fense is engaged heavily in training and in 
the operation and maintenance facilities 
and organizations under peacetime condi- 
tions for use in an emergency, which opera- 
tions are not necessarily economic from a 
business viewpoint, and it is not possible in 
every case to identify all nonproductive 
costs.” 

Both Rocky Mountain and Pine Bluff 
Arsenals keep careful records on these ex- 
cepted items (known technically as statisti- 
cal costs), however, for it is planned that at 
least some of them will eventually be brought 
into the group to be paid from the revolv- 
ing fund. Meanwhile, the money for most 
of these statistical costs comes from the con- 
gressional appropriations available for these 
specific purposes. Aside from these varia- 
tions, these Government installations oper- 
ate under an accounting system which is 
very similar to the type used in private 
industry. 

The history of the development of this sys- 
tem begins with the Hoover Commission, 
established after World War II to study the 
possibilities of Government reorganization. 
Based on a recommendation of this group, 
the 81st Congress enacted section 405 of 
Public Law 216, which was signed by the 
President on August 10, 1949. This provi- 
sion authorized the Secretary of Defense to 
establish working-capital funds for indus- 
trial-type activities. To implement this leg- 
islation, Defense Department Regulations 
were published under date of July 13, 1950. 

In May of 1951 a working group of Army 
Comptroller and Chemical Corps representa- 
tives made a visit to our Colorado installa- 
tion to study the feasibility of putting these 
provisions into effect. This task force made 
a second trip a month later to draw up cer- 
tain necessary documents; among these was 
a charter which authorized Rocky Mountain 
a working capital consisting of $9 million 
in cash and miscellaneous supplies valued 
at $5,240,000. In July 1951 operations began 
on a test basis. (At approximately the same 
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time similar tests began within the Quarter- 
master and Ordnance Corps). 

Meanwhile, in the 2-month period follow- 
ing the first visit, this group had to deal 
with a multitude of problems never previ- 
ousiy encountered. The effectiveness of 
their work was later refiected in a letter 
from Mr. Robert A. Lovett, then the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, congratulating the Sec- 
retary of the Army on the successful progress 
of operations at the arsenal under these 
funding arrangements. 

Now, after more than a year’s operation 
at Rocky Mountain Arsenal, some of the 
effects of the system can be rather clearly 
seen. It has put the entire organization on 
its toes; there is a calculating and continuing 
effort toward greater effectiveness with less 
waste effort. All over the post there is evi- 
dence that the taxpayer is being saved plenty 
of hard cash. 

The Air Force, for example, had expected 
to pay about $300 each for a certain order 
of bomb clusters. At the last count, how- 
ever, the average cost for all production had 
been driven down to $288 per cluster and it 
was expected that the Air Force would save 
about $850,000 on this lot alone. For the 
first month of production, it actually cost 
the arsenal $315 to make each of these clus- 
ters, but when this figure was flashed on 
the monthly statement all hands knew that 
improvements had to be made. The cost 
went down to $310 and then to $299 as the 
workmen became more skilled; but the figure 
still continued downward as efficient man- 
agement improved methods and equipment, 
eliminated some operations which study 
showed to be unnecessary, and reduced per- 
sonnel where they were not required. This 
went on until 1 month showed an average 
of $271 per cluster and the end of this down- 
ward trend was not in sight. 

The year’s trial showed many other adyan- 
tages for the plan. For one thing, the data 
in the monthly operating statements can 
be easily understood by shop foremen and 
supervisors, since they do not require a fiscal 
background for interpretation. After the 
first month of operation there were three in- 
stances in which supervisors had been de- 
manding additional personnel to accomplish 
their workload. Upon study and analysis 
of the costs of operation of their particular 
activities, these supervisors canceled their 
requests. Cases have since come to light 
in which whole departments were actually 
meeting or exceeding previous production 
averages with as few as 85 percent of the 
personnel formerly thought necessary. 

A part of these manpower economies are 
due to the fact that this system facilitates 
the exchange of labor between different pro- 
duction lines. This exchange was seldom 
practiced under the appropriation-type fi- 
nancing, due to the diversity of control and 
interests among the various departments. 
(In addition, considerable paperwork was re- 
quired for a person being paid from appro- 
priation “A” to be moved to a project speci- 
fied under appropriation “B.”) As with all 
other new devices, there have been occasions 
when the human element came to the fore 
on this subject, One supervisor, faced with 
a sudden rush order, went out to borrow 
workers from another, partially idle activity. 
Not until later did he find that the loaning 
department had sent its most expensive 
help, thus loading up his costs for the month 
with a figure way out of line with the work 
being done. Fortunately, however, practi- 
cally no real friction has developed on this 
point, although there is a keen competitive 
spirit between the various departments. 

In the opposite sense in fact, cooperation 
has become the watchword inside each pro- 
duction center, for every workman has the 
previous performance figures before him and 
knows his team must either equal or beat 
them. Further, the figures are significant to 
the average worker because they bear the 
dollar sign, a symbol which has motivated 
and controlled his whole life, 
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The program has also proved very gratify- 
ing to customers. This is because it pro- 
vides the actual costs of each product and 
service furnished, thus giving a better basis 
for budgeting and programing for future 
orders. Where an additional order is placed 
for a product previously made by the arsenal, 
the simple formula of unit cost times the 
number of items desired (with provisions 
for variations in volume) will provide the re- 
quired budget data. Further, the amount of 
work which can be performed for a specified 
dollar figure can be readily estimated on the 
basis of past experience. In the case of a 
new product which the arsenal has not pre- 
viously made, an estimate can be built up, 
department by department, with consider- 
ably more speed and accuracy than was pre- 
viously possible. 

Ordering agencies are also given a greater 
sense of responsibility, as their requests must 
be limited to the specific amounts of money 
they are willing tospend. Further, they can 
balance the cost of such goods and services 
against the benefits and advantages of their 
use. 


The year’s trial brought out another good 
feature in the case of the inventory of main- 
tenance and operating supplies. ‘The pre- 
vious reporting system only called for an 
enumeration of stock items without any 
really usable cross-reference as to their 
value. Under the new plan, the dollar sign 
became a common denominator for identifi- 
cation of values as well as quantities. In 
addition, the new records showed time of re- 
ceipt and time of use. The latter factor soon 
revealed, among other things, that only 
about a third of this stock was showing any 
turnover. The supply men then began to 
look for ways to reduce the excess, and 
thereby cut storage and maintenance costs, 
keep less of the arsenal’s money tied up in 
idle materials, and expose fewer items to 
the risk of becoming obsolete or unusable 
through deterioration. 

To attain these ends, an improved mate- 
rials management system has been insti- 
tuted, which provides: 

1. An up-to-date catalog for use by post 
personnel, allowing selective substitutions. 
The first few months of its use indicate it 
may save about $60,000 a year. 

2. Placement of dollar limitations on the 
stockage of items in using departments, 
based on realistic use expectancy. 

3. Continuous screening of items to deter- 
mine frequency of use to weed out or re- 
duce inventories of slow-moving items, 


4. Segregation of items that do not move, 
for channeling to other Government agencies 
having a need for them. 

These and many other forward steps show 
that the Army industrial fund system can 
be a wide-open avenue toward the goals of 
better management and greater efficiency, 
but the system itself is not a cure-all, It 
merely provides information upon which in- 
telligent decisions can be based and does not, 
in itself guarantee that these decisions will 
be correct. p 

After all, it is not much different from the 
system used by industry; if a firm does not 
make money, its management officials are 
soon hunting for new jobs. At the present 
time the Chemical Corps has an on-the-job 
training program in operation, and is select- 
ing officers who possess outstanding ability 
for business management courses at some of 
the Nation’s leading universities. Thus the 
right men can, and will, be selected for our 
top management jobs and they in turn will 
create more effective use of the industrial 
fund progrant. 

However, the Army industrial fund offers 
no remedy—although in some cases it acts as 
a palliative—for difficulties originating out- 
side the installation, such as sh , inflae 
tion, dolays in deliveries of materials, and 
changes in customers’ programs. Its critics 
also say the system has been slow in building 
and application, is somewhat costly to in- 


stall, and requires a type of accounting spe- 
cialist not commonly found in Government. 

On this latter point, however, there is evi- 
dence that the program will attract new tal- 
ent and know-how from private industry. 
Commercial-type accountants, thoroughly 
schooled in the atmosphere of dollar-minded 
practicability of the business.world, could 
exert a healthy influence in the costly years 
of armed readiness that lie ahead. 

One sidelight on the operation of the Army 
industrial fund at Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
has been to foster a clearer perspective of 
the Army’s “cost-consciousness” program. 

During the first 18 months of the indus- 
trial fund’s operation at Rocky Mountain we 
have been fortunate in having Col. Crawford 
M. (“Jerry”) Kellogg in charge of opera- 
tions. Being a wily Scotsman, Colonel Kel- 
logg took to the industrial fund like a duck 
takes to water. He closed out his 34-year 
Army career by bringing into play all of the 
canny thriftiness attributed to his ancestral 
home. (Colonel Kellogg retired after 34 
years of service on November 30, 1952.) 

For instance, the last time I visited Rocky 
Mountain, I was not assigned a car and driver 
for my own use. Instead, I had to hitch- 
hike rides from one part of the post to the 
other. Said Colonel Kellogg, “After all, the 
gasoline for the car and the wages for the 
driver would have to be charged to the proj- 
ect and would result in an increased price 
for the end item.” So I accepted rides from 
people going where I wanted to go—and 
liked it. 

During this same visit, I noticed that the 
buildings used for visitors to the post were 
of the World War II barracks type. I pointed 
out to Colonel Kellogg that the success of the 
industrial fund was drawing so much atten- 
tion that he could expect a number of VIP 
(very important people) visitors and that 
it might be well if he fixed up more suitable 
quarters for these people. My suggestion 
met with a violent objection, “The cost 
would have to be reflected in the items now 
under ction, and the final price would 
have to be increased.” 

So, I offer a word of warning to anyone 
visiting one of our installations where the 
Army industrial fund has been put into op- 
eration: Don’t look forward to any special 
attention or “plush carpet” treatment that 
costs anything, without expecting strong 
objections from the people charged with 
watching the funding program. 

In all, however, the Army industrial fund 
has already shown that it can help obtain 
more defense for fewer dollars, and all this 
with no sacrifice of military effectiveness, 


Record of Medical Forces in Korea Held 
Unexcelled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing clipping from the New York 
Times of March 15, 1953, entitled “Rec- 
ord of Medical Forces in Korea Held 
Unexcelled,” by Dr. Howard A. Rusk: 
RECORD or MEDICAL Forces IN KOREA HELD 

UNEXCELLED—MILITARY’S MISSION INCLUDES 

ALSO RELIEF AND REHABILITATION FOR NATION 

or 28,000,000 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

SEOUL, KOREA, March 14.—Every American 

can take merited pride in the unexcelled rec- 
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ord that our medical forces have made here 
in Korea. They have provided our fighting 
men with the finest care known in military 
history. Only by seeing this war-torn city 
first-hand, however, can one fully realize 
that the mission of our military forces here 
is far more than logistical support of our 
fighting men. They have the added respon- 
sibility for the relief and rehabilitation of a 
nation of 28,000,000 people. No military 
force ever has had a graver or more signifi- 
cant responsibility. The way in which this 
responsibility has been accepted and the 
results that have been achieved makes one 
proud to be an American. 

Picture the city of Seoul with a prewar 
population of 1,500,000. Four times this 
city has changed hands after the bloodiest 
type of fighting. As a result, 4,000 homes 
have been destroyed and all public utilities 
and industries were either obliterated or 
seriously damaged. Smallpox, typhoid, and 
typhus rates skyrocketed and thousands of 
persons froze or starved to death. 

As military necessity prevents thousands 
of refugees who went south during the fight- 
ing from returning, the city’s population is 
now about 700,000. Through the efforts of 
United Nations forces and the Republic of 
Korea, public facilities have been restored, 
epidemic diseases reduced to an infinitesimal 
number and the general population provided 
with a minimum maintenance diet. 

This writer and a mission from the newly 
formed American-Korean Foundation visited 
this week a handful of institutions in Seoul 
that are attempting—without adequate fa- 
cilities, staff, money, medicine, or sometimes 
even food—to meet these problems. Here 
is what we saw: 

In a Methodist orphanage situated in a 
former Buddhist temple, a group of children 
sat crosslegged in their stocking feet on the 
floor of an unheated building. Wind-driven 
snow and sleet came through missing doors 
and windows, but 100 children were deeply 
engrossed in a Korean fairy tale being told 
by a young adult who was a master teacher 
despite his lack of formal training in educa- 
tion. 

A few blocks down a twisted, muddy street 
was a 100-bed children’s hospital that had 
200 patients, with 2 children occupying each 
bed, This is the only medical care facility 
for about 4,000 war orphans. 

For the 4,300 war widows and their 16,000 
children in Seoul, there is but one institu- 
tion with a capacity of less than 100. 

The only institution in the city for the 
care of blind, deaf, and crippled children 
provides food and shelter, such as it is, for 
120 of the 500 children who need such care, 
It operates on a cash budget of but $50 a 
month. 

For the estimated 1,000 children who roam 
the streets pilfering and begging, there is 
but one home capable of caring for them, 
and it can handle only 70. 

In the gutted ruins of a Young Men's 
Christian Association building, 50 children, 
some of whom walk or hitchhike 20 miles a 
day to come to school, sat huddled together 
in an unheated room copying their lessons 
while the teacher dictated. ‘This is because 
there are no high school books. 

Balanced against these terrific odds, how- 
ever, are assets—most of which are intangi< 
ble—which make Koreans and their Ameri- 
can and United Nations allies confidont that 
both the shooting battle in the north and 
the social and economic battles in the south 
can and will be won. 

First and most important of these are the 
deep personal and spiritual resources of the 
Korean people, who possess a remarkable 
a of stoic courage, dignity, and adapta- 

ty. 

Second is the universal admiration and 
respect that the Korean people have won 
from our troops, from Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor down to the newly arrived replace- 
ment, Innumerable units have adopted 
orphanages, hospitals, and relief programs 
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that they support from their own pay. Our 
medical officers teach in the few understaffed 
Korean medical schools and help in their 
hospitals on off-duty hours. Emergency 
civilian cases, including those behind the 
frontlines, are treated in our military hos- 
pitals. American and United Nations officers 
and technicians work side by side with their 
Korean counterparts in programs of public 
health and social welfare. Korea is the the- 
ater of health and welfare in depth, based 
on mutual understanding and respect. 
Despite poverty, an appalling lack of medi- 
cal resources and social disorganization, 
Seoul is not a city of unrest and defeatism. 
There has never been a better example of 
loaves and fishes feeding such a multitude 
with greater understanding and dignity. 


Small Concerns Placed in Jeopardy by 
Pending Bills in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, Ed. Wim- 
mer has been an able, true, sincere 
fighter for independent business for more 
than 20 years, tomy knowledge. He has 
recently called attention to the bills that 
are now pending in Congress that will 
weaken the whole structure of our anti- 
trust laws. I am inserting herewith his 
column which discusses these proposals: 

KEEP AMERICA INDEPENDENT 


(By Ed. Wimmer, president, Forward America 
Publishing Guild; vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business) 


The Robinson-Patman Act is again under 
attack, and the outcome can affect every 
man, woman, and child in this country. Two 
bills, one in the House and one in the Senate, 
are being supported by almost all of the big- 
gest businesses and many influential associa- 
tions, that are aimed at “pulling the teeth” 
of the act, and thereby weakening the whole 
structure of the antitrust laws. 

Congress adopted the Robinson-Patman 
Act for the purpose of halting unfair busi- 
ness practices which destroy fair and free 
competition. Major objective of the act was 
to prohibit unfair and unearned price dis- 
criminations which existed between the big 
chains and their suppliers, Before the act 
was passed, one big chain had extracted by 
“coercion and threats,” more than $42 mil- 
lion in secret discounts. Another big chain 
had “blackjacked” nearly $50 million of un- 
earned dollars from their suppliers, and 
much of what they received was given with 
the promises that it would be spent on news- 
paper advertising, but was withheld. In- 
vestigations that led to passage of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, reyeals that thousands of 
small manufacturers were ruthlessly treated 
and many destroyed because they would not 
or could not comply with demands. 

Speaking against unbridled competition, 
Senator Rosert Tart said recently: “Govern- 
ment must insure equal justice under the 
law,” and he said that such insurance called 
for “Government regulations which will per- 
mit all to enjoy as much freedom as. pos- 
sible.” He further stated that nothing in 
this country had done so much as the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and the laws supporting 
it “to maintain competition and prevent the 
stagnation which overwhelmed England.” 
The powerful Ohio Senator urged vigilance, 
and told his listeners that without constant 
legislative and executive supervision, a few 
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companies will monopolize whole industries, 
leaving no chances for new beginners, or the 
introduction of new ideas. 

Mr. P. Sletterdahl, editor of the Journal 
of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, has called recent attempts to weaken 
the Robinson-Patman Act, a plot to under- 
mine the antitrust laws. Mr. Sletterdahl 
published a release of the Department of 
Commerce, that was signed by top officials of 
big corporations, and given wide publicity 
Just before the Republicans took over. The 
release contained 19 recommendations, 6 of 
which were aimed at the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which the signers claimed would result 
in more effective competition if adopted. 
The list printed in the Journal included top 
officials of the following corporations: B. F. 
Goodrich Co., General Electric, General Mo- 
tors, Mellon National Bank, United States 
Steel, I. I. duPont, Standard Oll of New Jer- 
sey and California, Monsanto Chemical, 
Westinghouse, New York Stock Exchange, 
International Harvester, and International 
Business Machines Corp. 

Should suppliers of these giants subsidize 
them with unreasonable advertising allow- 
ances, privileged discounts, and other favors 
not accorded their smaller buyers? If one 
manufacturer sells his product at discrim- 
inatory prices to any of these companies, 
should another manufacturer be forced to do 
likewise, and then escape the law by claim- 
ing he did so in good faith? This is exactly 
what is sought in the pending bills—S. 
540 and H. R. 635—and they stand a good 
chance of passage. Many Members of Con- 
gress will be made to believe that adoption 
would result in more effective competition, 
when cutthroat competition is the real aim, 


Religious Persecution in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting a recent declaration made by 
the Polish Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
don, giving facts about recent acts of the 
persecution of the church in Poland, 

In order to understand our Communist 
enemies, it is important that we keep 
advised of their activities in the satellite 
countries, where the church has re- 
mained a fq@pless bulwark against in- 
roads of Communist ideologies and the 
strongest link of unity with western cul- 
ture and civilization. 

The declaration follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN- 
EXILE WITH REGARD TO PERSECUTION OF THE 
CHURCH IN POLAND 
February 10, 1953, marks another tragic 

blow against the church in Poland, On that 

day a decree was published bringing to an 
end the period of the so-called separation 
of the church from the state, a principle 
considered to be a point of program of So- 

viet constitutions and of the recently im- 

posed constitution in Poland. 

From now on a total subjection of the 
church to the arbitrary will of an atheistic 
state is being enforced. In accordance with 
the terms of the said decree the appoint- 
ment, transfer, and dismissal of ecclesiastic 
personnel in Poland solely depends on the 
Communist administration. 

The creation of new parishes and dioceses, 
their reorganization and liquidation is also 
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subject to the consent of the Communist 
authorities. 

Priests nominated for church functions 
have to give oaths before the national pro- 
vincial councils. With regard to higher 
clergy the power of the provincial councils 
is vested in the government presidium. Com-~- 
munist usurpers in Poland follow a line 
traced both by Bolshevik doctrine and prac- 
tice in Soviet Russia and in countries en- 
slaved by the Soviets. 

After the illegal breach of the concordate 
in September 1945 the struggle with Chris- 
tian faith and with the administration of 
the Catholic Church was intensified year 
after year. Attempts were made to destroy 
the church from inside, trying to instigate 
discord and mutual distrust among the 
clergy, ruining the basis of material inde- 
pendence of the church and of Catholic so- 
cial institutions, At the same time the 
police was tightening its grip on the clergy. 

Special teams of so-called patriotic priests 
were created to carry out the destructive ac- 
tivities from inside. 

At present six bishops are in prison or 
under arrest, and several hundred priests 
share the fate of their spiritual leaders. 

In view of these new acts of violence the 
Polish Government-in-exile declares that— 

The decree of February 10, 1953, is con- 
trary to the terms of the concordate, signed 
by Poland with the Holy See on February 
10, 1925, and recognized by the Polish Nation 
as the only legal basis governing the relations 
between the church and the state. 

The recent measures taken by Communist 
occupants of Poland in church matters are in 
conflict with Polish national tradition and 
with the interests of the Polish State. Based 
on violence they are nil and void from the 
point of view of Polish and international law. 

The decree of February 10, 1953, is but one 
of the consecutive steps tending to sever the 
unity between the Catholic Church in Po- 
land and the Vatican. It strives to create a 
schism and break the links which for a thou- 
sand years in Poland's history united that 
country with western culture. 

In spite of this new assault the Polish 
Government-in-exile expresses their uns- 
shakable faith in the moral resistance of the 
Polish Nation, deeply religious and sincerely 
attached to the falth of their fathers. This 
new outrage should open the eyes of all those 
in the Western World who still keep illusions 
as to the real intentions of the Kremlin. The 
Polish Government-in-exile expects that the 
free world will condemn this new act of vio- 
lence and assist the Polish Nation in their 
struggle for freedom and independence, 


Military Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
came to my desk the other day from an 
old newspaper friend of mine. We were 
contemporary reporters. This former 
repcerter tells a story which should be re- 
told time and again. It points up just 
how silly and foolish some military reg- 
ulations are. 

This experience reminds me of the 
story cf another old newspaper fellow 
worker of mine, Robert Myers, of the As- 
sociated Press, who is now one of the top 
pipe Press reporters on the Pacific 
coas 
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Bob Myers joined the Marines be- 
cause he wanted to fight but he was sta- 
tioned in Washington on the staff of the 
Leatherneck because he was too old for 
combat duty and was finally mustered 
out of service. Immediately after being 
mustered out of the service because of 
age he returned to his Associated Press 
desk and subsequently spent the remain- 
ing years of the war in the Pacific Com- 
bat Zone as a combat correspondent. He 
shared the same field experience as his 
former Marine buddies. He was too old 
to fight but I am glad he was not too old 
to write under the same circumstances 
and conditions. 

In this letter, which I bring to your at- 
tention, a very fine thought has been ad- 
vanced, The question is not, however, 
how fine the thought but what is the 
military going to do about it. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1953. 
The Honorable F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Member of Congress, United States House 
of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Eppre: Ive been wondering about 
something which you, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, may be able to 
explain; Why isn't there a permanent or- 
ganization of the home guard or Territorial 
type? 

I am not referring to an organization for 
the work being organized by the Civil De- 
fense, but for manning administrative po- 
sitions in the Air Force, Army, and naval in- 
stallations near the homes of the members, 
in case of major emergency. 

There must be some reason against it, but 
I can’t figure what it could be. In view of 
the critical months ahead, the manpower 
situation, the agitation for drafting the col- 
lege campuses clean and all that, it seems 
to me that a home guard composed of people 
physically below military standards could 
serve a highly useful purpose. 

Maybe I’m sensitive on this point because 
of my own experience which, I hope, is not 
typical. In 1940 I was told at Jackson Bar- 
racks that I couldn't get into the National 
Guard or military service of any kind be- 
cause my eyes were too bad. In 1942, I 
was offered a direct commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the Air Force, with a waiver of 
disability—then was rejected because such 
commissions were not being given to appli- 
cants under the age of 30. The rejection ar- 
rived just after my 30th birthday, and I 
was invited to reapply. Then I was rejected 
because administrative commissions were no 
longer being given. I enlisted, without 
waiver of disability, and was rejected for 
OCS because my eyes were too bad. The 
colonel dug me up a regulation stating that 
anyone who could be kept in service could 
not be rejected for administrative OCS for 
physical reasons—and I went to OCS. The 
day before graduation, on a visit to the Pen- 
tagon, I was offered assignment as PRO of 
an invasion task force. But right in the 
office of the Surgeon General or air surgeon 
or somebody, I was told I couldn’t go over- 
seas because I was on limited service, 

Somebody at AAF Training Command 
Headquarters found me a regulation saying 
an officer on limited service could go over- 
seas if his condition didn’t interfere with 
his work, and vice versa. I spent 18 months 
in the CBI and on Okinawa with the B—29’s, 
Was awarded five campaign stars, and came 
back to find I was ineligible for the Reserves 
because my eyes were too bad. I rechecked 
@ year or so ago at the Air ROTC here and 
found the minimum requirements were 
about the same. 

Ten years ago, when I had no children, I 
begged for overseas service. Now I have four 
children, and own my home, except for the 
mortgage. Frankly, I am not anxious to take 


a trip alone. I have no intentions of being 
a hero. But there is nothing wrong with 
me that wasn’t wrong when I was flying the 
hump, hearing Japanese bombs drop on my 
outfit in China, or watching a Japanese 
bomber caught in a searchlight over Oki- 
nawa. I can sit in an office on an airbase a 
few miles from my home, or in some build- 
ing, and do the same work I’m doing at 
Tulane. 

It seems that if administrative jobs near 
home were manned by people over age 
and/or below physical standards for active 
duty, there would be several advantages. 
The personnel would be living at home com- 
fortably, instead of griping because of in- 
ability to find housing, or longing for leave 
and trying to wangle transfers. They would 
generally be more mature than the young 
officers who just happen to have commis- 
sions and are assigned somewhere because 
their names happen to come up. 

Many civilians are hired for such jobs. 
Many of these are physically eligible for ac- 
tive duty, they can quit when they want to, 
and they can't be given military orders. In 
case of emergency, those hired may or may 
not have proper training for their assign- 
ments. 

A home guard, or branch of the Reserves 
or National Guard for local administrative 
work, would give a ready force to take over 
the maintenance of an installation, trained 
for the specific purpose, satisfied with the lo- 
cation, doing the jobs they want to do. Ex- 
penses of transportation would be reduced, 
and bottlenecks in transportation and hous- 
ing would be lessened. 

During World War II my brothers were in 
the Coast Guard Reserve, carrying rifles, 
patrolling the docks. They were supposed 
to shoot saboteurs and such, and to be able 
to see saboteurs at work at night. One had 
been rejected for military service, the other 
was in his late forties and his eyes are nearly 
as bad as mine. But I'm not supposed to be 
able to use this typewriter as far as military 
regulations are concerned, Why? 


eres 


“What Eisenhower Said About Taxes”— 
An Editorial in a Republican News- 
paper Supports Position of Democratic 
Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP: ‘ATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
supporting the pcsition of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who voted to report out a bill 
cutting the income tax and thus giving 
quick relief to the people, is the lead edi- 
torial in the Chicago Sunday Tribune— 
Republican—of March 15, 1953, which, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include. The editorial 
follows: 

WHAT EISENHOWER SAID ABOUT TAXES 

The importance of the Reed bill, which 
would cut everybody's income tax by 11 per- 
cent, is evident to all of us today, income 
tax Sunday. 

Taxes now in process of collection will 
yield the largest total ever known. The rates 
on middle-sized incomes haye never been as 
high and the rates on the lowest and highest 
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incomes are but a whisker below the record 
set in the Revenue Act of 1944. 

It will be easier to trace what has hap- 
pened if we follow the tax rates applicable to 
annual incomes of two sizes, $10,000 and 
$5,000. In 1939 a $10,000 executive, married, 
paid an income tax of $415, which was eight 
times as much as he paid in 1929. In the 
same 10 years a $5,000 man had his taxes 
raised from $8 to $90. 

By 1945 the tax on $10,000 was $2,585 and 
on $5,000 was $975. Right after the war was 
over public demand swept the country to get 
the Government to slash these exactions, It 
proved effective enough to get the tax on 
$10,000 down to $2,185 and on $5,000 down 
to $798. 

In 1946 tax was still 5 times as high as 
in 1939 on the larger of these incomes and 
9 times as high on the smaller. High tax- 
es played the decisive role in the loss of 
Congress by the Democrats in the fall of 
1946. The Republicans promised a 20-per- 
cent cut in taxes if they won and immedi- 
ately after organizing Congress in 1947 sought 
to make good on their promise. Congress 
voted a tax cut on June 3, 1947, but it was 
vetoed by President Truman, and there were 
not the votes to override the veto. Similar 
legislation, passed July 13, 1947, met the same 
fate. After the Members of Congress had a 
chance to sample opinion at home over the 
Christmas holidays in 1947, a third attempt 
was made to redeem the Republican promise, 
and this time the veto was overridden and 
taxes were lowered. 

The new law cut the tax on the $10,000 
married executive from $2,185 to $1,621, and 
on his colleague getting half his pay from 
$798 to $631. 

But the rates after these two cuts still 
brought in so much money as to encourage 
the planning and execution of a Marshall 
plan and fantastic schemes for social wel- 
fare at home and abroad. Soon after Con- 
gress convened in 1949, a new drive got under 
way to get taxes cut. As it was strongly 
opposed by President Truman, who had won 
4 more years in office, and as the Democrats 
had regained control of Congress, the drive 
got nowhere that year. Early in 1950, how- 
ever, a bill slashing taxes by approximately 
a billion dollars seemed certain of passage, 
but then the war broke out in Korea. In 
response to urging from the President, Con- 
gress on September 22 reversed itself and 
passed a bill raising both individual and 
corporation income taxes. 

At Mr. Truman’s urging, taxes were boosted 
further by the Excess Profits Tax Act, which 
became law on January 3, 1951. Then, with 
the second tax boost on the books within 
less than 4 months, he called upon Congress 
to put taxes up a third time. This time the 
President was put off from February until 
late December. The third Korean tax boost 
gave him about half of what he asked for. 
Congress directed that only a sixth of the 
final raise of about 11 percent should relate 
to 1951 incomes. The full 11 percent was 
applied to 1952 incomes and 1953 incomes, 
For 1954 the rates were to be the same as 
under the first Korean tax act. 

By these various steps the tax on $10,000, 
which was $1,621 in 1949, was advanced to 
$1,928 for 1951 and $2,104 for 1952, and the 
tax on $5,000, which was $631 in 1949, was 
raised to $774 for 1951 and $844 for 1952. 

Taxes ought to be cut now for at least 
three reasons. They are many times higher 
than in the early Roosevelt regime, when 
they were already regarded as excessive and 
were levied frankly for the Socialist purpose 
of sharing the wealth, a purpose which the 
Eisenhower administration disavows. The 
Reed bill giving an all-round cut of 11 per- 
cent would still leave rates about a sixth 
higher than in 1949 when the Democratic 
Congress was about to vote a further reduc- 
tion, 

Taxes ought to be cut because a Republi- 
can President was elected in 1952 who led the 
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People to believe the levies would be cut. 
Here are some of the things he said in the 
camp $ 

“Tax reduction is a way to boost consumer 
buying and to let the people spend their own 
money instead of the Government spending 
it for them. * * * Tax reduction is an es- 
sential part of our program to achieve pros- 
sig without war” (Cleveland, September 


are will end this era of waste with an 
administration that gives you a full dollar's 
worth of service for every tax dollar. We 
will reduce the double toll of high prices and 
high taxes” (New Orleans, October 13). 

“I believe that taxes are too high. The 
size of our taxes reflects not only the neces- 
sary cost of defense, the cost of social wel- 
fare, and the other costs of government. To- 
day’s taxes also have to cover the added cost 
of waste, inefficiency, duplication, and cor- 
ruption” (Worcester, October 20). 

“They say, “You cannot cut taxes. You 
cannot end or minimize Korean losses. You 
cannot stop inflation. You can't stabilize 
international relationships.’ What kind of 
stuff is that—don't and can’t? Of course 
we can and will” (Hartford, October 22). 

“That is what the American people want 
now. * * * They want lower taxes, not be- 
cause they want to end necessary Govern- 
ment services, but because they know well 
that waste and inefficiency are the highest 
priced items their tax dollars buy” (New 
York, October 30). 

Finally, taxes ought to be cut because that 
is the way to get expenditures down. The 
New York Times put the matter well when 
it said in an editorial recently, “A flat pocket- 
book is a fine check on wasteful habits of 
government.” The Times had the New York 
city government in mind at the time, but 
the remark is equally applicable to the Fed- 
eral Government, That is where the waste 
is greatest and where the application of the 
check is most needed. 


Why Are Some American Draftees Re- 
quired to Serve 2 Years and Others 
3 Years and More? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past two sessions of Congress I have in- 
troduced legislation which would equal- 
ize the term of active duty required of 
draftees. 

I have received mail from all over the 
Nation in support of this legislation. 
Many Members of the House, at the re- 
quest of their constituents, and in their 
own interest in justice, have followed the 
legislation closely. 

So I am taking this opportunity to 
bring the Members up to date on the 
progress of my current bill on this sub- 
ject, H. R. 1822. 

Briefly, the measure is stymied in the 
Committee on Armed Services in the un- 
fortunate manner of an identical bill 
which I introduced in the 82d Congress, 
and for the same reason: Failure or re- 
fusal to recognize the purpose of the bill. 
The present chairman talks of reserves, 
which the bill does not deal with, instead 
of draftees. This was the attitude of the 
preceding chairman of the committee. 


The following exchange of correspond- 
ence provides greater details of my 
struggle to enact this clearly needed 
legislation: 


Hon. Dewey SHORT, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear CoLLEAaGUE: This is to urge the com- 
mittee to report H. R. 1822, which I intro- 
duced January 16, 1953, in an effort to end 
a discriminatory situation unforeseen when 
the selective-service law was enacted. 

Thousands of the Nation’s service person- 
nel who were discharged at the convenience 
of the Federal Government following induc- 
tion or enlistment, have since boen inducted 
again, but given nə credit for prior mili- 
tary service. Many of these individuals 
soryod almost a year before being discharged 
at the convenicnce of the Government, and 
some physicians and dentists, now covered 
by the Doctor Draft Act, served much more 
than a year, yet they, too, have since been 
inducted without credit for prior service. 

It is most unfair to compel some Ameri- 
cans to serve 2 years as draftees and others 
as much as 3 years cr more as drafteos. 

My bill will end this discrimination by 
equalizing the time of active military serv- 
ice required of all draftees, regardless of 
how many times they were inducted. Please 
report it to the floor as soon as possible. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marc 12, 1953. 


H., R. Gross, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1953. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Gross: I appreciate your letter 
of March 12, 1953, with respect to your bill, 
H. R. 1822. 

I, of course, know of your continued inter- 
est in this matter, but I would be less than 
candid if I did not say that I am more con- 
corned about the 900,000 reservists who have 
been ordered to active duty, at least half 
of whom are combat veterans of World War 
II. As I have indicated to several people 
who have written to me on this subject, it 
is not unusual for men to serve their coun- 
try twice, and this is evidenced not only in 
the law that drafts young men but also in 
the law that drafts doctors. It is likewise 
true of hundreds of thousands of volunteer 
reservists who received neither drill pay or 
credit toward retirement, but, nevertheless, 
have been ordered to active duty. 

In addition, I think we must consider the 
fact that our manpower pool is not inex- 
haustible and, instead of finding ways of 
liberalizing the deferments so as to reduce 
the manpower pool, we must instead look 
to new sources. Any effort to credit past 
service such as your bill would do could only 
have the effect of depleting our manpower 
pool just that much faster. 

Sincerely, 
Dewey SHORT, 
Chairman, 
Marcu 16, 1953. 
Hon. Dewey SHORT, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHORT: In reply to four letter of 
March 13, 1953, I am at a loss to understand 
why you, like the preceding chairman of the 
committee, confused the Reserve program 
with the clear intent of my proposed legis- 
lation to equalize the term of active duty 
required of draftees. 

My bill, H. R. 1822, like an identical measure 
that I introduced to no avail during the 
past session, has nothing te do with the 
Reserves. It simply would give draftees 
credit for prior military service performed 
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before they were discharged, not at their 
own behest, but at the convenience of the 
Government after serving less than a year. 

As you know from letters from service 
personnel and their families, many draftees 
served within a few days of 12 months and 
then were discharged at the convenience of 
the Government. Later, they were drafted 
again under the present statute, but given 
no credit for prior conscripted service, mean- 
ing that they must serve a total of almost 3 
years, while others, not previously drafted 
and then discharged at the convenience of 
the Government, are required to serve only 2 
years. This is obviously unfair, it was never 
the intent of Congress, and your committee 
should correct the situation. The first nec- 
essary step is for your committee to report 
my bill to the floor of the House so that 
all the Members can consider it. 

Therefore, I urge you to consider this bill 
In its proper light. That is, with to 
draftecs instoad of Reserves, who are not af- 
fected by it. 

Incidentally, lot me add that I am as inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Nation’s’ Reserves 
as you. You may recall that not long after 
the start of the Korzan war, I offered legis- 
lation which would have permitted all World 
War II roservists to rosign after 12 months 
of active duty. Th2 moasuro failed to pass, 
however, and rop2ated injustice wore perpe- 
trated, doing irreparable damage to the time- 
honored American concspt of a volunteer 
Reserve. 

But that is an entiroly different matter. 
The Resorve program has nothing to do with 
the prosent discriminatory system of re- 
quiring 2 yoars of active duty for some 
Graftecs and up to 3 yoars for others—even 
longor in the case of physicians and dentists 
who sorved mora than a year, were discharged 
at the convenicnce of the Government, 
thrown into tho draft pool, and then drafted 
for 2 more years of service. 

Nor docs the military's clamor for more 
and more manpower mitigate these discrimi- 
natory circumstances. In the Amcrican tra- 
dition of fair play, it is the duty of Congress 
to require no more and no less than equal 
service and sacrifice from each and every con- 
scripted citizen. My bill will do exactly that, 
and I insist that the committee report it. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Gross, 


The Nation’s Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to acquaint my col- 
leagues with a recent action by the ieg- 
islature of my State, the State of Cali- 
fornia, mremorializing a recommended 
amendment of the Federal gasoline, die- 
sel fuel, and lubricating oil tax acts so 
that revenues therefrom may be devoted 
to the improvement and expansion of 
Federal-aid highway systems in our Na- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 3: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 3 
Joint resolution relative to using money col- 
lected by Federal gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
lubricating oil taxes upon Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway systems 

Whereas the Federal Government imposes 

a 6-cent-a-gallon tax on lubricating oil, and 
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a 2-cent-a-gallon tax on gasoline and diesel 
fuel sold by the producer or importer thereof; 
and 

Whereas the ultimate burden of paying 
such taxes is on those who operate motor 
vehicles over the Nation’s highways and who 
use lubricating oil to lubricate machinery; 
and 

Whereas it is only just and equitable that 
the revenue derived from such taxes be used 
primarily for the benefit of those who make 
them possible: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature cf the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Federal gaso- 
line, diesel-fuel, and lubricating-oil tax acts 
so that all revenues collected thereunder 
shall be used solely for the construction, im- 
provement, repair, and maintenance of Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems throughout the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 


Surplus Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA cf Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
raarks in the Recorp; I include the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Tru- 
man Tribune, of Truman, Minn., dated 
March 5, 1953: 


The talk of surplus butter is disturbing— 
more because of its false ring than any 
other reason. Twenty years ago many farm 
products were labeled as surplus and the 
label was just as false then. During the 
time of that tremendous corn surplus we 
had occasion to visit a large percentage of 
the farms in Martin County, and it was a 
common sight to see horses and cattle so 
thin you could hang the proverbial hat on 
their hips. Still the chant was surplus. 
People were burning corn in their furnaces, 
but the livestock went hungry, as did a lot 
of people in the metropolitan areas. We 
heard a wise man say, “If only the farmers 
would feed up this so-called surplus.” 

And so it is today with the surplus butter. 
A recent survey taken in the eastern part of 
the United States disclosed that 16,000 chil- 
dren in the New York area have never tasted 
butter. The Army is feeding oleomargarine 
to the servicemen. These two simple facts 
are substantial evidence that there is no 
butter surplus. We send billions of dollars 
to Europe; waste billions more in Govern- 
ment expense; allow millions of tons of 
butter to remain in storage until it becomes 
rancid; listen to Washington shout “sur- 
plus”; permit the Army to serve a substi- 
tute and our children to go without, 

We doubt if a single Congressman would 
receive one word of criticism if he voted 
funds to provide those children in New York 
with a healthy supply of butter. As for the 
Army eating oelo, it simply boils down to the 
fact that the manufacturer is getting more 
support than the farm producer. 


Facts Forum Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks I include the results of the facts 
forum poll dated January 28, 1953. 
Facts forum is engaged in securing pub- 
lic reactidn to current events by ask- 
ing questions of sufficient interest to 
stimulate replies. The following list pro- 
vides testimony reflecting great discern- 
ment in selection and wide diversifica- 
tion in interest. 

Facts Forum results 
(Poll closed Jan. 28, 1953) 
Yes 
percent 
Would you favor Eisenhower today in 
an election over a probable Demo- 


cratic nominee? __...-.-_..-----.- 69 
Should UNESCO activity in the 

United States be discontinued?_-__- 65 
Was the appointment of Dulles to be 

Secretary of State a wise one?__-. 80 


Should the liberals unite into one 
party to force the conservatives into 
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Should 1953 Federal spending be kept 

below $73 billion?---------------- $3 
Is the United Nations a threat to our 

national existence? __.-.--..------ 47 


Is Civil Service helpful in preventing 
disloyal persons from occupying 
Federal positions? -....-..-.------- 43 

Is the present conduct of most of the 
heavily endowed foundations pro- 
tecting freedom? _.......---_---.- 40 

Should the United States greatly in- 
crease purchases from abroad and 


curtail foreign aid?............... 82 
Should the McCarran-Walter immi- 

gration-control bill be repeeled?_._ 25 
Should farm price supports be main- 

tained at 90 percent of parity?_..-._ 43 


Is the present battle of ideologies pri- 
marily one between Christianity 


and communism?__-._-_..-_------- 68 
Should a two-thirds vote be required 
to limit Senate debate?__........ 18 


In making Federal appointments, 
should the President be guided 
largely by recommendations of 
Members of Congress?_.....-----.. 63 


Those who do not vote on a subject 
are not considered in the calculations. 
The difference between the yes percen- 
tage and 100 percent is the percentage 
voting “no.” 

There apparently is increased public 
support for retention of the requirement 
specifying that it takes a two-thirds vote 
to limit debate in the United States Sen- 
ate. Ona poll last August 20, 61 percent 
of the voters expressed approval of the 
two-thirds rule, while now, 78 percent 
indicates endorsement. There has been 
an organized effort to abolish the two- 
thirds rule, or the right of filibuster, 
which opponents of the two-thirds rule 
say it fosters. 

And growing opposition to the U. N. 
program UNESCO is expressed. When 
Facts Forum asked whether UNESCO 
should be enlarged and implemented last 
March 26, 47 percent answered “Yes.” 
Today, 65 percent thinks UNESCO ac- 
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tivity in this country should be brought 
to a halt. Forty-seven percent thinks 
the U. N. itself is a threat to our ex- 
istence. 

More voters favor continuation of 
farm-price supports. When the question 
raising that issue was posed last Feb- 
ruary 13, 19 percent voted affirmatively, 
while on the latest January poll, 43 per- 
cent O. K.’d price support at 90 percent 
of parity. 

The number of voters who indicate ap- 
proval of the operations of heavily en- 
dowed foundations in this country has 
increased. Asked last April 16 if they 
thought these foundations were being 
used to preserve constitutional govern- 
ment, 9 percent of the Forum voters said 
“Yes”; 40 percent expresses belief that 
the foundations are protecting freedom. 

Today 82 percent thinks the United 
States should curtail foreign aid—an ex- 
pression which shows a consistent trend. 
It is noted on a poll of May 28 of last 
year that 88 percent of the voters did 
not want foreign aid to be established as 
a permanent feature of American policy. 

Apparently, too, there is a consistent 
feeling on the subject of Dulles’ appoint- 
ment. Posed last month and again this 
month, the question, “Was the appoint- 
ment of Dulles to be Secretary of State 
a wise one?” received affirmative votes 
of 81 and 80 percent, respectively. 


American-Near East Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the situation in the Near East 
commands the attention cf the United 
States as a first order of business. Too 
long have we played cheap politics in 
that part of the world where our own 
national security is so important. 

There is a ray of hope now that poli- 
cies in that area will soon be on the 
mend. President Eisenhower has inti- 
mated that we are concerned about the 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Edwin A. 
Locke, Jr., former regional Ambassador 
in the Near East, delivered an address 
in New York that deserves high-level at- 
tention by the President. The occasion 
was the banquet closing the first annual 
Hert ti of the Friends of the Middle 

ast. 

Members who are interested will find 
Mr. Locke’s address very informative. 
As part of my remarks I am including 
the address: 

It is not entirely unknown that my views 
as to what the United States should be 
doing in the Near East do not coincide with 
those of the department responsible for the 
eonduct of our foreign relations: Thus I 
gladly avail myself of this opportunity—I am 
not at all reluctant about it—to present 
publicly to you, and through you, I hope, to 
many other similarly interested and anxious, 
my own appraisal of the situation and the 
remedies so urgently required, 
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Differences of opinion can be a sign of 
good health and vitality, but when a cer- 
tain course is persisted in, year after year, 
in the face of calamity after calamity and 
despite increasingly clear signals of disaster 
ahead, is this not evidence enough that 
something is badly wrong and that prompt 
changes should be made? At such a point, 
is it not sound and prudent to stop and 
take a fresh look, to consider a new policy, 
a new approach? 

Now before we consider this question, and 
for those who may be expecting that I am 
about to direct critical remarks at Israel, 
let me state at once that I have no such in- 
tention. The United States has helped sig- 
nificantly in the creation of that new nation 
and in its subsequent support. There is 
every reason to believe that such a well- 
established friendship will and should con- 
tinue. The present situation in the Near 
East, as I shall endeavor to point out, threat- 
ens the future of all freedom-loving states, 
Israel included. We are all in this together, 
whether we like it or not, and before today’s 
common and terrible danger we must all do 
our utmost to meet just grievances and 
eliminate old enmities and fears. It is not 
a question of who is pro-Israeli or pro-Arab, 
but rather of what is best for America and 
the common cause. 

So I trust that the distinguished journals 
of this city, which are possibly inclined 
to treat the Arab-Israeli quarrel with a little 
uncertainty, will feel confident that in giv- 
ing this evening's proceedings full coverage 
they will not be engaging in any act of parti- 
sanship but performing instead, as they have 
so often in the past, a service of enlightening 
the American people. 

I see no reason to be reticent about the 
Near East. We no longer have the time or 
the margin of safety for that. We must 
present the facts as we see them. President 
Eisenhower, in his splendid inaugural ad- 
dress, stated that one of the virtues most 
cherished by free peoples was the love of 
truth. I cannot do less than emulate the 
highest authority in the land. 

I shall start, therefore, by saying a truth- 
ful but most unwelcome thing. I shall start 
by saying that we are rapidly losing the cold 
war in the Near East. We are losing it in 
the very heart of the area—the Arab States. 
And if we do much more losing there, we 
shall suddenly find ourselves engaged in a 
full-scale shooting war. This is not a mat- 
ter of opinion. It is a plain and simple and 
all too disturbing fact. 

Let us look at the principal trouble spots. 

First, and before all, relations between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors are about as 
bad as they can be short of war. Only armi- 
stice lines serve as boundaries—armistice 
lines where the fighting was stopped 4 years 
ago in response to the pressure of world 
opinion and the exertions of many dauntless, 
peace-loving men in the service of the United 
Nations. Even the city of Jerusalem, so re- 
vered by Christian, Jew, and Moslem, is 
divided into two parts by a 50-foot strip of 
no-man’s land. Most of the old city with 
such shrines as the Holy Sepulchre is on the 
Arab side. Most of the new city is held 
by the Israelis. But there are frequent 
violations of the armistice lines in both 
directions. Shootings are not uncommon 
and death is not a rarity. There is no trade 
across the lines, for the Arabs maintain a 
complete blockade. 

The Arab refugees who fled from Palestine 
at the time of the fighting are insisting more 
vehemently than ever on the right to go 
back to their homes and farms and shops, 
And for those who may not choose to return 
they claim fair compensation for losses suf- 
fered and possessions left behind. Yet 
Israel has neither the space nor the re- 
sources with which to meet these demands, 
so the bitterness and tension on both sides 
grows and deepens, 


Jew fears Arab, and Arab fears Jew. 
Neither side has any confidence in the other, 
and each asks constantly for arms. 

Is that winning the cold war in the Near 
East? 

Trouble spot No. 2 is the Arab refugee 
population and the United Nations agency 
established to help them, 

There are 1 million of these refugees. 
They are now in their fifth year of homeless- 
ness. Such meager resources as they may 
have had in the beginning are now gone and 
most of them are completely destitute. To- 
day there are no less than 870,000 receiving 
rations, and this figure is growing steadily. 
Two years ago there were 830,000 refugees 
on the ration rolls, a year ago 851,000 and by 
1954 it is not unlikely that a total of 900,000 
will be dependent on this type of charity 
for sheer survival. 

Some months ago, after personal visits to 
a large number of refugees in camps and 
elsewhere, I said in a statement to the press 
that I considered their situation more serious 
than it had ever been before. I added: 
“Their morale, that precious spirit of cour- 
age and confidence which enables mankind 
to endure so much is failing. The refugees 
are inclining toward despair and extreme 
solutions.” ‘Today I would repeat that state- 
ment, and with increased emphasis. 

The organization which was created by 
the U. N. to care for these unfortunate peo- 
ple has the formal title of United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees. It is more usually known by its initials 
UNRWA. This organization is comfortably 
financed, receiving 70 percent of its funds 
from the United States, but the waste and 
inefficiency with which it carries on its work 
is shocking. UNRWA could well be the sub- 
ject of a searching inquiry by an appropriate 
congressional committee. 

Take a look at one example of this waste. 
UNRWA’s relief budget for the present fiscal 
year, as Officially approved this fall by the 
United Nations General Assembly, includes 
$16 million of supplies, primarily food, for 
the refugees. This is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 5 cents per day per refugee. But how 
much do you think it costs to distribute this 
food to the refugees and provide them with 
a very limited number of doctors and teach- 
ers? UNRWA spends on personnel alone 
more than $5 million. In other words, it cost 
nearly $1 just in salaries to distribute every 
$3 of supplies to the refugees. This surely 
is exorbitant, even after allowing for those 
employees assigned to nonrelief activities. 

These two facts, then, stand out: The 
problem of the Arab refugees is growing more 
dangerous each day, and UNRWA, the organ- 
ization established to assist them, is wasteful 
and inefficient, 

Is that, too, a battle won in the cold war? 

I come now to the third broad problem, 
General conditions of life for the great mass 
of people throughout the Near East are at a 
low level. Incomes often do not provide 
even the bare necessities for survival. Dis- 
ease is common, education uncommon, 

In Greece, and especially Turkey, the 
United States has played a decisive role in 
getting something done about it. Through 
aid programs, strictly limited as to both 
amount and duration, but directed at key 
spots, we have met with encouraging results 
and reactions, Both countries are now well 
on their way to playing a sound, strong, and 
self-supporting part in the free world. A 
similar program in Israel is of more recent 
origin, but it too is showing signs of real 
progress, 

Yet these tried and true methods have 
been rejected time after time by our Govern- 
ment in connection with the needs of the 
Arab States, which, as far as sheer strategy is 
concerned, occupy a position of unique and 
vital importance. Here we have the extraor- 
dinary and embarrassing spectacle of a de- 
partment of the United States Government 
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which, on the basis of the most fervent justi- 
fications of need before congressional com- 
mittees last spring, was granted $103 million 
for aid to the Arab States and now finds its 
program to have been so ill-conceived and 
its execution so weak and ill-managed that 
two-thirds of this amount will be unused by 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30, and 
that the other third which is being used is 
bringing us mostly dislike and distrust. 

I can assure you from my own not incon- 
siderable experience in the area that Ameri- 
can aid is urgently needed there in our own 
self-interest. I can assure you, too, that the 
right type of ald, properly controlled, is very 
much wanted, and that with the help of a 
few good men a sound program can be quick- 
ly organized and bring with it results of 
value and significance to all concerned. But 
this is a job for the first team, not for the 
scrubs. 

As these months of fumbling and inaction 
go by, and as the people of the Arab States 
learn more of their apparently hopeless lot 
in life and of what better conditions are 
coming to pass in other parts of the world, a 
burning sense of resentment and revolt pos- 
sesses them. Like the refugees, they incline 
toward extreme solutions. 

Is this something we can ignore as of no 
great importance in the cold war? 

There is a fourth source of trouble. It is 
deep suspicion and hostility with which 
the Arabs look upon the British and the 
French. Most Arab countries have only re- 
cently achieved their independence, and in 
most cases they achieved it from either 
France or England. They are supersensitive 
regarding even the most inconsequential as- 
pects of their national sovereignty. It should 
not be so surprising, then, when we see the 
Arabs take such an absolute and uncom- 
prising position against the continuance of 
British troops in the Suez Canal Zone. There 
are also British troops and British airfields 
in Iraq and Jordan, about which we hear 
less but which are nonetheless strongly re- 
sented and opposed. The French position in 
North Africa with its large Arab popula- 
tion is similar and is followed with equal 
interest, sympathy, and support by Arabs 
everywhere, 

In the cases cited the British and the 
French are quite within the law as expressed 
in specific treaties and other such docu- 
ments. And it is not unlikely that at the 
moment more stable conditions exist in those 
areas because of the presence and influence 
of foreign forces. Certainly there are vital 
strategic interests involved which cannot be 
disregarded, and which are of even more pro- 
found concern to our two most powerful al- 
lies in Europe than they are to us. 

But have we been wise, have we met the 
test of leadership by largely standing away 
from these unpleasant matters until they 
had grown to emergency proportions, and 
then applying our influence only uncertainly 
and ineptly? 

One of the attributes of statesmanship is 
the ability to discern a cloud on the horizon 
when it is “no bigger than a man’s hand” 
and to do all that can be done to avert, 
eliminate, or minimize the approaching 
storm. In these times when the currents 
of nationalism and the revolt against low 
living standards are running so swift and 
deep in Asia and Africa, America with all 
her traditions of freedom and liberty, and 
all her enduring need for strong and sincere 
friends round the world, can never swim 
against such a tide of popular aspiration. 
She should instead exert herself to swim 
with it and to guide it into channels that 
are good and clear and free. 

We have had to witness, however, the com<- 
plete and unceremonious expulsion of Britain 
from Iran, riots and revolution in Egypt with 
violent antiforeign manifestations, similar 
disturbances in Iraq and Jordan, and revolt 
in French North Africa. 
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Has this strengthened the moral and ma- 
terial position of the West? Is this compe- 
tent handling of the cold war by the greatest 
Nation in the free world? 

I come now to my fifth and final cause of 
trouble in the Near East. The Communists 
are as discreet and clever there as we are 
clumsy and dull-witted. 

The 1 million Arab refugees from Palestine 
get top attention. In one camp I visited re- 
cently near the ancient Roman city of Ba'al- 
bek, pictures of Stalin adorned many of the 
dismal rooms of the overcrowded army bar- 
racks in which 3,000 are now housed where 
less than 1,000 soldiers once lived. 

Signs on walls screamed, “Long live our 
father, Stalin.” 

I visited another camp in the Jordan Val- 
ley. The camp leader, at my request, brought 
about 2 dozen of the most important people 
into a tiny room to discuss frankly with me 
their problems, needs, and ultimate hopes. 

They shook my hand and touched their 
heart. Then they spoke. 

An intelligent, blue-eyed refugee arose 
first. His Arabic was pure. 

“I thank God,” he said, “that the United 
States and Great Britain have scattered us 
widely throughout this area. When world 
war III comes, we can show you how we can 
hurt your interests everywhere in the Arab 
States and help your enemies.” 

Then he coldly informed me that although 
he spoke English perfectly—had learned it 
at a British school—he would never speak 
the language again until the Americans had 
done something for the refugees and for the 
entire Arab world. 

Another man, cultured and erect, said 
frankly, looking squarely into my eyes: 

“We want the friendship of the western 
powers. If you help us, when world war III 
starts we will help you. If you do not help 
us now, we will fight against you.” I know 
he meant every word. 

Among the nonrefugee population the 
Communists have also worked with great ef- 
fect. This was brought forcefully home to 
me just a few weeks ago during my farewell 
call on the premier of one of the Arab States. 
He told me that until recently he had had 
only a few Communists or Communist sym- 
pathizers in his country. These he could 
take care of, he said, by putting them in 
prison or in concentration camps. “Now,” he 
stated, “we have tens of thousands of them, 
and I can’t put my whole country in a con- 
centration camp.” 

Remember, too, that at the United Nations 
Assembly last December the Communist bloc 
suddenly changed its previous stand and 
sided with the Arab nations on the various 
Palestine issues. In appreciation the Syrian 
Foreign Office called in each member of that 
bloc and officially thanked them for their 
help. In Jordan, the Parliament drew up a 
resolution expressing gratitude to the Rus- 
sian group, and it was passed by unanimous 
vote. 

And now a new element has been added. 
The masters of the Kremlin have embarked 
upon a campaign: to persecute and virtually 
exterminate from Soviet life those of the 
Jewish faith so unfortunate as to find them- 
selves behind the Iron Curtain. The prin- 
cipal motivation for this new and odious 
policy is probably internal, but for the Soviet 
agents in the Near East it will be still an- 
other weapon with which to strengthen their 
own position with the Arabs and weaken 
that of the West. s 

By these and every other means the Com- 
munists hope to eliminate such power and 
influence as we may still have in these lands, 
deprive us of the fabulous oil resources of 
the Persian Gulf and the immense advan- 
tages of the air, land, and sea routes that 
pass through the Arab States, and finally 
encompass all within the Soviet orbit, thus 
changing, probably decisively, the whole 
balance of power between the free world and 
the unfree. 


Does any of that show we are winning the 
cold war in the Near East? Should not these 
latest Soviet actions spur us to immediate 
counteractions? 

The five problems I have outlined are no 
simple ones. Still I believe they can be 
solved, not in days, to be sure, yet certainly 
in the coming months and years. Indeed, we 
have no alternative, for, should the Near 
East recede into the darkness, who can tell 
what price would be required in lives and 
treasures to get it back, as get it back we 
wceuld have to, if the world is ever to remain 
free and to reach that sunny upland of 
security, prosperity, and peace. 

Three things are needed and needed at 
once: hope, talent, and an idea. 

It is the Arab peoples who need the hope. 
They have believed uniquely in the United 
States, in its ideals and principles, for a 
hundred years or more. They still retain a 
residue of confidence in us, but under the 
torrent of our mistakes in the Near East 
since World War II this confidence is fast 
being eroded away. In a final effort of faith 
they are looking to the new administration 
in Washington to demonstrate that the old 
virtues still run strong in America. 

On the first occasion, therefore, In the 
next few weeks, I urge that President Eisen- 
hower, no one less, express publicly in short 
and simple terms our love and admiration 
for the Arab peoples, our understanding of 
their problems, and our keen interest in 
doing all that is reasonably within our power 
to bring about just and enduring solutions. 
The President’s voice would come at the 
llth hour, but psychologically it would 
work wonders. Such a lift in morale is 
essential, if the Arabs are to hold the line 
while a new effort is being organized. 

I have said that the hope is needed by 
the Arabs. The talent is needed by the 
United States. We have been sending to the 
Arab nations in recent years—and there are 
some notable exceptions—third- and fourth- 
rate men. Is it a wonder that the results 
are as poor as they have been? We have 
concentrated our talent largely in Europe, 
with rather good effect to be sure, but mean- 
while the Near East has nearly slipped away 
from us. Extensive changes in personnel 
must be made both in Washington and in the 
field. Provide the talent and the job can be 
done. In times of stormy weather such as 
these I think of the famous lines of J. G. 
Holland entitled “Wanted”: 


“God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And dam his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


I have spoken of hope and of talent. Here, 
then, is the idea that I offer. Since the eco- 
nomic side of life is of high importance to 
a sound and happy future in the Near East, 
I propose that the United States sponsor the 
formation of an Arab reconstruction union, 
whose purpose would be the vigorous and 
coordinated economic development of the 
Arab States with special emphasis on the 
regional aspects. Lebanon has a population 
of only 1% million; Jordan the same even 
after including the refugees; Syria, 4 million; 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia, about 5 million each. 
To make the most of their great opportuni- 
ties these countries require the closest con- 
tact and collaboration with each other. 
They cannot go it alone. 

This Arab reconstruction union would 
plan the economic development of the whole 
area. It would arrange for the execution of 
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such key projects as harbors, through roads 
and railways, and the harnessing of rivers, 
including those whose benefits might be 
shared with the refugees. It should be em- 
powered to borrow money, locally and inter- 
nationally, and to grant loans for sound and 
productive purposes. If possible, it should 
also be in a position to loan against the 
pledge of Arab-owned property in Israel 
pending the working out of compensation 
arrangements. 

This union should be primarily an Arab 
organization. The United States and, if pos- 
sible, other nations could help initially in 
its creation, organization, and financing, but 
only until the early day when we could con- 
fidently say, “Sail on, O union, strong and 
great, sail on, alone.” 

Surely this is a time when new hands 
must set a new course; when skill and cour- 
age will be needed to steer us through the 
dark waters to the brighter days beyond. 
Surely this is a time for a supreme effort, 
a time to show ourselves worthy of our high 
position, for at the end of the long voyage 
lies peace for the free world and the bless- 
ings of a brighter life for tens of millions of 
men. 


Taxpayer’s Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has just come to my desk from the 
finance department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States its re- 
port which is well worth reading by those 
who are interested in tax cuts and bal- 
ancing the budget. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp 
this report as a part of my remarks: 


TAXPAYER'S DOLLAR 
TIME FOR FACTS: THE BUDGET CAN BE BALANCED 


It is high time to pin down a simple truth: 
the Federal budget can be balanced. In the 
present welter of misinformation about tax 
cuts, tax increases, deficits, and carryovers, 
the impression is being created that the 
Truman budget for fiscal 1954 is extremely 
difficult to balance. Here are some simple 
facts about that budget. 

1. The paper deficit: The Truman budget 
for 1954 estimated a deficit of $9.9 billion— 
a figure still in official use. But Truman 
himself pointed out that only $6.6 billion of 
this is a cash deficit. Nearly a billion dollars 
is interest paid by the Government on bonds 
held by itself—a paper transaction which 
costs the taxpayer nothing except for the 
administration of this peculiar arrangement. 
Well over $2 billion is in allocations to social 
security and other trust funds, and other 
items not paid out in cash. z 

2. The low revenues: This cash deficit of 
$6.6 billion is the difference between cash 
income and cash outlays of the Government, 
Most tax experts are agreed that the Truman 
estimates of revenue are one to two billion 
dollars too low for 1954. This is based on 
independent analysis, as well as on the fact 
that the revenue estimates have been low 
in every Truman budget, with one exception. 
So the $6.6 billion cash deficit should be re- 
duced by something between one and two 
billion dollars. Taking $1.5 billion as a 
reasonable figure, the cash deficit becomes 
$5.1 billion. 
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8. Tax cuts are included: Another miscon- 
ception is that the scheduled expiration of 
the Korea tax increases would make this 
deficit larger. The fact is that the Truman 
revenue estimates take these expirations 
into account. On page M-6 of his budget 
message, President Truman said: “Receipts 
under present tax laws, which provide for the 
expiration of some of the post-Korean tax 
increases, are estimated at $68.7 billion.” 
This is the figure on which the deficit calcu- 
lations are based. 

4. Military expenditures: Last year, Repre- 
sentative HÉBERT, Democrat, Louisiana, who 
was then chairman of the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Procurement, 
wrote in Taxpayer’s Dollar that at least $5 
billion in waste could be removed from mili- 
tary spending. Just last month Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Manpower Utilization in the 
Armed Forces, an official group appointed 
by the Secretary of Defense, reported to the 
Secretary on behalf of the Commission, as 
follows: 

“An overall reduction of at least 10 per- 
cent in men, money, and material can be 
achieved in the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense without diminishing the 
required combat effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. We recommend this as a minimum 
target. * * * Based on the present military 
program this reduction would mean possible 
savings of at least 500,000 in civilian and 
military manpower, and $5 billion annually.” 

If a reduction of this sort should be made, 
it would wipe out the $5.1 billion cash deficit 
estimated above. 

5. Foreign aid: Another fact about the 
Truman budget is that foreign-aid expendi- 
tures were estimated at $7.6 billion for 1954. 
There seems to be no inclination on the part 
of the administration or Congress to keep 
foreign-aid outlays at that level. There is 
some evidence that foreign-aid outlays will 
not exceed $5.5 billion—a reduction of $2.1 
billion below the Truman estimate. This 
would mean, then, that if military cuts were 
sufficient to wipe out the cash deficit, the 
foreign-aid reduction, which is quite likely, 
would provide a cash surplus of $2 billion, 

6. Other cuts: A cash surplus could be 
achieved with even smaller reductions in 
military expenditures and foreign aid, be- 
cause important cuts could be made in many 
other areas of Government, and there is 
considerable evidence that they will be made, 
The Bureau of the Budget has ordered that 
all Federal agency budgets be revised dawn- 
ward. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, on a bipartisan basis, has established a 
76-man task force of experts to help the 
agencies find where cuts can be made. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that it is possible to balance the cash budget 
for 1954, even after the scheduled tax cuts; 
and a determined effort could also wipe out 
the $9.9 billion administration budget deficit. 
Some agencies may have to be more careful 
with the taxpayers’ money, and do without 
frills. Some programs may have to be re- 
duced, or returned to the States. The reali- 
zation that we are in a genuine spending 
emergency may require postponing of some 
Government projects that might be under- 
taken in less troubled times, 

Balancing the budget will require courage 
on the part of the administration and the 
Congress. And for us, the citizens, it may 
require self-denial on some of our pet proj- 
ects, to help the new administration do the 
job it is trying to do. But the payoff will 
be lower taxes, a higher standard of living, 
and a healthier economy for the long, cold 
war ahead, 

Operation Economy 


In the face of grim predictions that it will 
be difficult or impossible to reduce Federal 
expenditures, balance the budget, and lower 
taxes, 76 businessmen and Government fiscal 


experts under the leadership of Representa- 
tive JOHN TABER, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, are working dili- 
gently toward the attainment of these fiscal 
objectives, 

A similar activity, referred to by Mr. TABER 
as Operation Economy, was first tried on a 
limited scale by the 80th Congress in 1947 
and 1948 with 30 investigators working on the 
project. The results spoke for themselves; 
the budget was balanced for the first time 
since 1930. 

Mr. Taser emphasizes that this is the most 
ambitious budget-trimming effort in legis- 
lative history, and that it has the full ap- 
proval of the President. 

The goal, he explains, is to squeeze every 
drop of water out of Mr. Truman's $78.6 bil- 
lion budget for fiscal 1954. 

The 76 experts who are assisting Mr. Taser 
in his gigantic undertaking were selected 
on a bipartisan basis, The group includes a 
panel of certified public accountants recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants; professional researchers in Gov- 
ernment reorganization; and 30 of the most 
experienced staff members of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


Twelve task forces 


The experts have been divided into 12 task 
forces to investigate the budget requests of 
the major executive departments in order to 
lay the groundwork for balancing the budget. 

Because of the tremendous size and com- 
plexity of the Federal Government, Congress 
cannot make intelligent cutbacks unless it 
has a clear understanding of what the de- 
partments are doing—and propose to do— 
with their money. With the task forces’ re- 
ports before them, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and Congress will be able to achieve 
budget reductions without impairing essen- 
tial Government services. 

The National Chamber, which has long 
recommended that Congress obtain more cur- 
rent and adequate information with regard 
to the activities and disbursements of the 
Federal agencies is well represented in the 
group of businessmen. Mr. Clem D. Johns- 
ton, a Chamber vice president, and a mem- 
ber of its committee on Government ex- 
penditures, is one of the experts who are 
reviewing the activities of the Defense De- 
partment, while Mr. Edward A. Kracke of the 
accounting firm of Haskins and Sells, New 
York, also a member of the committee on 
Government expenditures, heads the ac- 
countants’ panel which is reviewing Federal 
accounting procedures, 


The Reed bill 


On February 16 the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved, 21 to 4, H. R. 1, a bill 
which would reduce personal income taxes 
for 1953 about 5 percent on July 1. This 
would be done by advancing the scheduled 
expiration date of the 1951 increase of 11 
percent from December 31, 1953, to June 30, 
1953, the date on which the excess-profits 
tax is scheduled to expire. 

The bill, introduced on the first day of 
the session by Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has caused a magnificent furor 
in the past few weeks. Chairman ALLEN, of 
the House Rules Committee, has publicly and 
determinedly reaffirmed that he will not let 
it reach the floor of Congress until after 
the first of May, if then. House Speaker 
Martin and Majority Leader HALLECK have 
made it clear that they will not give the 
bill a “green light” until a balanced budget 
is in sight. But Congressman REED main- 
tains that the bill provides necessary relief 
for American taxpayers and is determined 
to get the bill enacted before the Ist of 
June. 

What does all this mean to taxpayers? 
The following tables comparing the individ- 
ual income-tax liabilities under the present 
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law with those under the Reed proposal for 
July 1, 1953, will give you an idea: 


SINGLE PERSON—NO DEPENDENTS 


Net income 


Present roj for 
Oe ara | ie reek | gree (eee 
exemptions) | 824 1958 
$2, $15. 40 5.0 
$3, 27.20 5.0 
$4) 40. 20 5.1 
$5, 52, 00 4.9 
R, 96. 00 4.8 
$10, 136, 00 5.0 
$15,000. 260. 00 5.2 
$20,000. 410.00 5.3 


s 3 k $8. 80 5.0 
- Á 19. 80 5.0 

5 x 30. 80 5.0 

Šā 3. 5 41.80 5.0 
000 y ` 80. 40 5.1 
v , 104. ų 104. 00 4.9 
$15,000. k 4 5 172.00 4.7 
. T 272,00 6.0 
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If a single person with no dependents 
makes a salary of $3,000 a year after allow- 
able deductions such as charitable contribu- 
tions, interest on loans, etc., but before auto- 
matic exemptions ($600 for the taxpayer— 
$600 for each dependent child) he would pay 
$515.20 in taxes or $27.20 less than his pres- 
ent liability of $542.40 for 1953. A married 
couple with no dependents but with the 
same salary ($3,000) would have a tax reduc- 
tion of $19.80. A married couple with two 
dependent čhildren would have a corre- 
sponding reduction of $6.60 from their pres- 
ent tax bill of $133.20. 

In the $8,000 income bracket, the single 
person would pay $96 less in taxes than un- 
der the present law, the married couple 
would pay $80.40 less, and the couple with 
two children $64.80 less. 

The decreases would amount to approxi- 
mately 5 percent in the 1953 tax bill for all 
except the highest brackets, where the reduc- 
tion would be as little as 0.8 percent. 


Budget brief 


Government waste can be made efficient, 
the General Services Administration has 
demonstrated. GSA has established a new 
salvage operation on a pilot basis, which is 
recovering annually over 35,000 tons of waste 
paper in Washington alone. Formerly, Fed- 
eral waste paper had been sold at about 
$4.50 a ton, or $2 below the market price for 
the lowest grade, No. 1, Mixed. GSA, which 
has been doing a good job on waste of all 
sorts, is now trying to separate out the better 
grades, which may bring as much as $100 a 
ton. GSA points out that they don’t expect 
to go through waste baskets and sort the 
paper out, but will institute methods of 
keeping higher grades separated. 

While this is all to the good, it’s a sad 
commentary on our paper-ridden bureauc- 
racy that 35,000 tons of waste paper show up 
in Washington wastebaskets every year. 
And you have to remember, too, that most of 
the waste paper never gets thrown out—any- 
where from 15 to 50 copies of everything are 
lovingly filed for years. 

Just as an example, the General Account- 
ing Office discovered that 350,000,000 can- 
celled postal-savings  certificates—dating 
back to the founding of the Postal Savings 
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System—are still carefully preserved for no 
particular reason. 


Byrd predicts victory for new bill to end RFC 


If the current bipartisan drive to abolish 
the multibillion dollar Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is successful, one of the 
immediate benefits would be an annual re- 
duction of approximately $14,500,000 in the 
Government’s administrative expenses. 

Senator Harry F. Byrrp, who failed last 
year by only two votes to get Senate approval 
of a bill to abolish the RFC, has introduced 
a new bill which provides for the liquidation 
of the agency to begin on January 1, 1954. 

In a conference with Russell C. Harrington, 
chairman of the chamber’s committee on 
government expenditures, Senator BYRD said 
that the climate on Capitol Hill is now more 
favorable to his bill, and predicted “we are 
going to win this time.” 

The agency employs more than 2,000 peo- 
ple. About half of these are in Washington 
and the other half are in 5 branches and 32 
offices scattered throughout the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 

United States Chamber policy has long 
stated as a basic principle that: “Any inva- 
sion by Government into the area of private 
enterprise weakens the foundation and 
threatens the existence of a free economy.” 

` ‘With reference to Government lending, the 
policy specifies that: “There should be early 
withdrawal of Government competition with 
private sources in the lending field and per- 
sistent reduction in the scope and power of 
Government lending and guaranteeing 
agencies.” Others, who feel that a good gov- 
ernment should not be in competition with 
its citizens, have also been working to accom- 
plish the objectives set forth in our policy. 

In a recent radio address Senator BYRD 
said that in 1938 he cast the only vote 
against the continuation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—the vote was 73 
to 1—“because I believed that sooner or later 
this agency would be used to usurp legiti- 
mate functions of business; to reward or 
punish political favorites; and to become a 
haven for corruption. Fourteen years later 
the scandals of the RFC startled and shocked 
the Nation.” 

The sponsors of the bill are relying heavily 
upon the testimony of impartial witnesses 
who in the past have had prime responsi- 
bility for administering the affairs of the 
Corporation. They include Herbert Hoover, 
who, while President, recommended that the 
Corporation be created; James F. Byrnes, 
Governor of South Carolina, formerly Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer in the Federal Government; 
and three former Chairmen of the RFC, 
Eugene Meyer, Jesse Jones, and Emil Schram. 
All concur in the recommendation that the 
agency be liquidated. 

Three tas conferences scheduled for March 

The first three in a series of workshop 
conferences on tax questions will be held 
late this month in Utah and California as 
part of the national chamber’s effort to gain 
grassroots support for a sound, equitable 
Federal revenue system. 

The conferences, under the sponsorship 
of the chamber and local chambers of com- 
merce, will give organization members in the 
selected areas a chance to air their tax prob- 
lems, discuss legislation, and hear detailed 
accounts of the national chamber’s broad 
program of work in the tax field. 

Schedule of the meetings is as follows: 

March 23: An area conference at Hotel 
Newhouse, Salt Lake City, Utah, with par- 
ticipation by chambers in the Intermoun- 
tain States. 

March 25: A regional conference at the 
Sir Prancis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

March 26: An area conference at the Wil- 
ton Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

All of the conferences will be luncheon 
meetings. They will be addressed by George 
Cline Smith, manager of the national cham- 
ber’s finance department, and J. Kirk Eads, 


secretary of the national chamber’s com- 
mittee on taxation. 

In addition, the San Francisco and Long 
Beach conferences will hear from James L. 
Madden, chairman of the committee on taxa- 
tion and second vice president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., and George H. 
Koster, a member of the taxation committee 
and tax counsel for the Bank of America. 

Mr. Madden will open the workshop ses- 
sions at the California conferences with a 
discussion of the need for Federal tax reduc- 
tions in the maintenance of a vital system 
of American business enterprise. 

Mr. Smith will deal with the national 
chamber’s program of work with partciular 
emphasis on the method of operation. 

Mr. Eads is scheduled for a review of the 
Federal fiscal situation and a forecast of 
what Congress is likely to do about current 
tax problems. 

After these brief preliminary remarks rep- 
resentatives from the local chambers will be 
asked to give the national chamber the bene- 
fit of their views on problems of national 
taxation which are of prime importance to 
local businessmen, 


Canadian tar cuts 


The news that Canada would cut personal 
income taxes by 11 percent on July 1 must 
have been the occasion for much wishful 
thinking on the part of American taxpayers 
who may or may not get a tax cut on this 
same date. 

But regardless of what happens here, 
Canada’s action in cutting taxes—and more 
than balancing the budget at the same 
time—is a significant fiscal accomplish- 
ment, and should be of interest to all Amer- 
ican taxpayers, particularly to those of us 
who are investment-minded. 

Two major tax cuts for individuals and 
corporations were set forth in Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott’s budget for fiscal 
1954, which begins April 1: 

Basic corporation tax rates were cut as of 
January 1, 1953, from 20 percent to 18 per- 
cent on the first $20,000 of profits and to 47 
percent on the remainder. The rates had 
been 20 percent on the first $10,000 and 50 
percent on the rest. Canada has no taxes 
comparable to the American taxes on excess 
profits and capital gains. 

The tax credit for individuals on divi- 
dends received in the calendar year 1953 
was increased from 10 to 20 percent. This 
move will save taxpayers an estimated $12 
million in the coming fiscal year, or $20 
million over a full year. 

Canada also eliminated the nuisance 
stamp tax on checks; removed the 10 per- 
cent sales tax from newsprint, books, and 
from materials used in the production of 
magazines, books and newspapers; and will 
drop the $2.50-a-year license fee on radio 
and television sets on March 31. 

Canadian revenues, despite the loss of an 
estimated $237 million through these ac- 
tions, are still expected to be some $11 mil- 


lion higher than expenditures for fiscal 
1954. 


Stalemate in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Toledo Blade of Wednesday, March 11, 
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1953, entitled “Stalemate in Washing- 
ton”: 
STALEMATE IN WASHINGTON 

Much has been said, much has been writ- 
ten about the costly stalemate in Korea, 
where inconclusive fighting goes on inter- 
minably. But our Government has at least 
tried there to achieve peace with honor, its 
efforts being blocked by Reds and Peiping 
and Moscow. Meanwhile another stalemate, 
potentially more dangerous, continues in 
Washington, where no effective hand has 
even been lifted to resolve it. 

We refer, of course, to the stalemate in the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, which 
George Zielke of our Washington Bureau dis- 
cussed in the Blade last Sunday. Whether 
judged by the amount of money spent on this 
part of our defense program under its super- 
vision or by the life-and-death potentialities 
of an atomic struggle, this committee is 
surely one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant in Congress. And yet 2 months after 
the new Congress convened, it still doesn’t 
have a chairman. 

The incredible situation has arisen from 
the fact that Senate and House members of 
the committee have clung as stubbornly to 
their prerogatives as the negotiators at Pan- 
munjom. Representative W. STERLING COLE, 
determined to be chairman, is supported by 
the Representatives. Senator BOURKE HICK- 
ENLOOPER, no less determined, is backed by 
the Senators. The committee, which has met 
eight times this year, has devoted five ses- 
sions entirely to the chairmanship issue 
without coming to a decision. 

What makes the matter worse, according 
to Washington observers who consider the 
impasse extremely dangerous, is that under 
the chairmanship of the late Senator Brien 
McMahon, the Atomic Energy Commission 
looked to the committee, particularly its 
chairman, for guidance on the atomic energy 
program. Perhaps this was not desirable, 
perhaps when a new chairman of the AEC is 
named the situation will be modified. But 
as it stands at present, the AEC, accustomed 
to leaning on the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee for guidance, has none whatsoever 
to turn to as it is faced with important de- 
cisions. 

Two ways out of this dilemma have been 
suggested. One is that President Eisenhower 
intervene personally in the dispute, choose 
one of the candidates, and try to ram his 
selection through. But this shouldn't be 
necessary, and his reluctance to get involved 
in a congressional dispute at the outset of 
his administration is understandable. The 
much better proposal is that Speaker JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN and Senator ROBERT A. Tart, the 
Republican leaders, get together and resolve 
the conflict by giving the committee chair- 
manship to one of the claimants and, if nec- 
essary, some other plum to the other. 

Unless something of this sort is done and 
speedily, the American people will wonder 
how Republicans last fall could accuse the 
Democratic administration of letting the 
country drift along when, having come into 
power, they can’t even provide direction for 
the atomic energy program upon which the 
fate of the Nation may well depend, 


Niver W. Beaman Wins the Pall Mall 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
_lighted to learn through current news- 
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paper and radio reports that Mr. Niver 
W. Beaman, now of California but for- 
merly of Connecticut, is receiving a new 
and deserved honor in the field of 
journalism. 

The announcements that I have read 
and heard report that on Wednesday 
evening, March 18, Mr. Beaman will re- 
ceive the Pall Mall $500 award and a 
specially mounted bronze plaque “for 
notable service in the field of journal- 
ism.” 


The award is being made in recogni- 
tion of a feat performed years ago, a 
newspaper classic of performance. Mr. 
Beaman was then a young reporter for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) American, and 
in a criminal case that baffled the police 
department, he so cleverly theorized and 
supported his theory with evidence that 
the municipal authorities, with his aid, 
were able to apprehend and convict a 
fugitive involved in the death of a child. 

Dramatization of the case will be pre- 
sented as the Big Story over the NBC 
network at 9:30 eastern standard time, 
Wednesday night, March 18, when Mr. 
Beaman receives his award. 

This new honor is merely one of many 
in the life of a man who, then a cub re- 
porter, has gone on to success after suc- 
cess as editor,.publisher, author, and 
Government executive. He was city ed- 
itor of the Waterbury American when it 
won the Pulitzer Prize, recognized as the 
highest honor in journalism. 

For 5 years he was editor and general 
Manager of Greenwich Time, often 
called by the metropolitan press “the 
best suburban daily newspaper in Amer- 
ica.” It was while he was in my home 
town of Greenwich in 1942 that he 
joined forces with me to persuade the 
beautiful and brilliant Clare Boothe 
Luce to run for Congress. The senior 
Members of the Congress who had the 
privilege of 4 years association with the 
distinguished Mrs. Luce, now Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, can thank the good fortune 
that blessed that attempt. 

Mr. Beaman, to the loss of the East 
but the gain of the West, went to Cali- 
fornia a few years ago in conformance 
with the general advice issued to news- 
Ppapermen from Horace Greeley. Mr. 
Beaman owned and operated news- 
papers there until he felt the call of 
public service when, upon invitation of 
Gov. Earl Warren, he became assistant 
State director of Civil Defense and 
later was summoned to Washington as 
a consultant, public affairs office, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Beaman is also author of two 
books, one a collection of newspaper ex- 
periences and the other, in collabora- 
tion with Alexander Griffin, an historical 
account of the gallant U. S. S. Hornet, 
truly a ship to remember. Mr. Bea- 
man and Mr. Griffin were summoned to 
the White House in 1944 to receive the 
personal congratulations of President 
Roosevelt for this book, a best seller. 
The President termed the book a great 
contribution to American wartime 
morale. 

The new award and plaque that is 
coming to Niver Beaman is for “notable 
service in the field of journalism.” I 
would like to have my personal observa- 


tions of the life and work of Niver Bea- 
man as herewith recorded be my indi- 
vidual tribute to him for “notable serv- 
ice in the field of citizenship.” 


Tariff Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, so that 
my colleagues may be informed of the 
desires of the people of my State of Cali- 
fornia as expressed by our State legisla- 
ture, I include under leave to extend my 
remarks California Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19, concerning the restoration to 
Congress of the fixing of tariffs: 

Senate Joint Resolution 19 


Joint resolution concerning the restoration 
to Congress of the fixing of tariffs 


Whereas it is essential to the protection of 
the American standard of living and the 
American way of life that products of foreign 
countries be admitted to this country only 
on & basis which will not endanger the living 
standards of the American workingnran and 
the American farmer and will not threaten 
serious economic injury to any domestic in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas promotion of world trade by the 
Government of the United States should ad- 
here to this principle so that the economic 
status of the American people may be main- 
tained and not reduced to that in the de- 
pressed areas of the world where work is 
performed behind the sweatshop curtain; and 

Whereas while recent imports of live cattle 
and frozen and canned beef from Mexico, 
Canada, New Zealand, and other areas have 
dramatically highlighted the problem with 
respect to one industry, yet it is a problem 
affecting all of the branches of agriculture, 
industry, and commercial production; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
abandoned its traditional function of fixing 
tariffs on foreign commerce entering the 
United States under the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 to the executive department of 
the Government, which has carried out poli- 
cies inconsistent with the welfare of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, and commerce: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California most 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to return to its traditional 
method of fixing tariffs based on principles 
of protection of American agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce, and the standard of liv- 
ing for all American citizens created thereby; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That until Congress so acts, the 
executive department of the Government 
exercise its powers of fixing tariffs only in 
accordance with the traditional principles of 
American policy as set forth in this resolu- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
send copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, 
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The Hall of Fame Is It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
— fronr the Anadarko (Okla.) Daily 

ews: 


Tue HALL or Fame Is Ir 


The more we think of the possibilities of 
the National Hall of Fame for American In- 
dians we wonder why this idea never oc- 
curred to some of us here before. Here in 
the heart of the Indian population, right 
here at the Indian capital of the Nation 
and the vision did not come until Logan 
Billingsley’s brain began clicking and up 
came the finest idea in Anadarko's history. 

“It is indeed proper,” as he says, “the 
American Indians are fully entitled to have 
their full share of credit and recognition in 
American history and all of it should be re- 
corded in Anadarko.” 

It is indeed proper that a Hall of Fame 
for Indians be established in Anadarko to 
preserve and record the greatness of the 
leaders of the various Indian tribes through- 
out the Nation, This Hall of Fame, designed 
as an outdoor project, in keeping with the 
nomad life of the people, fits hand in glove 
with the Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
with the model Riverside Indian school and 
with the annual American Indian Exposition, 
This will further consolidate Indian culture 
right here within the area of the great 
Southern Plains Indian Agency. People from 
everywhere will want to come here to see 
and learn of Indian lore, present Indian ac- 
tivity and become better acquainted with 
Indian arts and crafts. 

Billingsley’s idea to select 100 fully trained 
historians from the great universities and 
historical depositories of the Nation is fur- 
ther indication of the sound planning behind 
the proposed hall of fame for Indians. These 
historians of national repute will carefully 
approve all applications for placement of 
honored tribal members within the hall of 
fame. The selections will be of great honor, 
indeed. 

This will no doubt create a bit of com- 
petition between the tribes for they all seek 
to have their illustrious forebears included 
in the hall of fame, At the same time, how- 
ever, this competition will engender new and 
revived interest among both Indians and 
whites into the glorious periods and persons 
of Indian acclaim. 

Goy. Johnston Murray, the first man with 
Indian blood to become Governor of the 
State of Oklahoma, was proud to lend his 
name and enthusiasm to the establishment 
of the national hall of fame. He is one 
of the original incorporators. Judge N. B. 
Johnson, president of the National Congress 
of American Indians, is also another enthu- 
siastic incorporator. Many present-day In- 
dians and whites were also pleased to become 
signators to the organization. “There will 
be nothing else like it in the United States,” 
Billingsley said, 

Realizing that at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars will be spent in this project ere 
long, Billingsley himself comes up with the 
first offer of financial assistance. He pro- 
poses and wishes to personally underwrite 
the cost of the monument for the first famed 
Indian for the hall of fame. His selection 
is an Indian maiden, His admiration goes 
to Sacagawea, the girl who piloted the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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In summary the hall of fame for Indians 
is the highlight of an invitation to Anadarko 
for Indian culture. Here in the area of In- 
dian activity and history where monumental 
locations reveal most interesting descrip- 
tions of Indian valor and romance is the 
new spot for pilgrimage in this Nation. 
Every family in the Nation will want to visit 
Anadarko at least once; many of them will 
come time and time again. The Indian hall 
of fame is a more valuable attraction for 
Anadarko than any other industry of any 
kind that might be brought this way. Then 
let us all lend every ounce of energy to its 
proper inception and installation. Let us 
follow the Billingsley idea through to the 
very last detail. We will do ourselves proud; 
we will help perform a great service for our 
Nation; we will, indeed, help the Indians in 
their effort to preserve their fast-diminishing 
traditions, 

J. W. MCBRIDE, Editor. 


Post-Office Patronage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Michigan Federation 
of Post Office Clerks comes the following 
resolution adopted by that organization: 


RESOLUTION FAVORING THE APPOINTMENT OF 
POSTMASTERS ON A PARTISAN BASIS 


Whereas there has been a change in na- 
tional policy as a result of the general elec- 
tion of November 1952; and 

Whereas experience has taught us that the 
responsibility of political parties is a neces- 
sary ingredient of good government; and 

Whereas the position of postmaster is that 
of a representative of, or interpreter for, his 
community; and 

Whereas about 15 years ago the office of 
postmaster was filled by the majority party; 
and 

Whereas there is abundant evidence of the 
depths to which employee morale has fallen 
in the postal service since World War II; 
and 

Whereas public confidence in the postal 
service has been greatly impaired in this 
same period: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Regional Council II, South 
West District, Michigan Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, meeting at Coldwater, Janu- 
ary 15, 1953, go on record as favoring: 

1,.The repeal of regulations which now 
place the position of postmaster under civil- 
service protection, and 

2. Enactment of legislation at the earliest 
possible date to restore the appointment of 
postmasters to the political party currently 
in power; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Congressmen of the Third and 
Fourth Congressional Districts of Michigan; 
the two Michigan Senators; and such other 
officials as will be directly concerned in the 

e of such legislation, 
Respectfully submitted. 
CARL BUCHHOLZ, 
President, Regional Council No. 2, 
Southwest District, Sturgis, Mich. 
FERN TAYLOR, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Regional Coun- 
cil No. 2, Southwest District, Tek- 
onsha, Mich. 
WARREN ATKINS, 
Vice President, Michigan Federation 
oora Office Clerks, Charlotte, 


Save the Soil and Save Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no agricultural prob- 
lem, and there are very few domestic 
problems, of more importance to the Na- 
tion than conservation of the soil. It is 
so recognized in my congressional dis- 
trict, and the results of the efforts of my 
people have been outstandingly success- 
ful. In Lavaca County I have seen some 
amazing demonstrations of what can be 
done with farms which were once 
thought to be completely worn out. 
The particular interest which the Lavaca 
County people take in soil conservation 
is demonstrated by the annual essay 
contest sponsored by the conservation 
district. High-school students compete 
with each other for various awards, 
The results are most gratifying, particu- 
larly because each essay indicates a thor- 
ough knowledge among the farmers of 
tomorrow concerning the all-important 
problem of conserving this God-given 
basic resource. 

Space will not permit me to place in 
the Recorp all of the essays, but I do 
take pleasure in inserting that which 
won first place, as it appeared in the La- 
vaca County papers. Members of Con- 
gress and others who read it will, I know, 
join with me in congratulating the au- 
thor, Miss Marjorie Brod, her parents, 
and her teachers. 


SAVE THE SOIL AND SAVE TEXAS 
(By Marjorie Brod) 


When the westward movement across the 
Mississippi began in the 19th century, our 
forefathers never gave soil conservation more 
than a minute's thought. There was no rea- 
son, When the soil grew weak, when the 
west Texas winds lashed at the soil and 
started dust bowls, when the floods carried 
the rich top soil down the rivers the Texas 
farmer could move on. And indeed he did, 
to richer, virgin lands. 

The farmers of today cannot move on. 
Most would not want to. Instead they must 
seek another solution to the problem of soil 
erosion, soil that is ‘‘cottoned-out,” or gullies 
that threaten to ruin an entire field or 
grazing land. What then must the farmer 
do? What must we do? A working soil- 
conservation program is the only answer. 

Why should we save the soil? Is the soil 
really that important? To anyone who has 
studied agriculture and conservation, or even 
history and politics, these questions seem 
silly. There are, however, people in Texas, 
and not just the city residents but many in 
the rural areas, who are oblivious to the fact 
that saving the soil is saving Texas, 

Not only is conserving the soil saving Texas 
for us, but it is also insuring a good living 
to our posterity. The future generations 
deserve to be given thought for it is they 
who would find the job of making a living 
precarious without good soil. 

In our country, the rapidity of soil erosion 
and exhaustion is startling. Nowhere else in 
the world has the tearing down of the soil 
progressed as fast. Years ago, China was 
faced with the same problem. They chose to 
do nothing substantial about it. How power- 
ful is China today? 

Even the ruins of the civilizations in Asia 
Minor testify to the fact that we must do 
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something to preserve our soil. If our Nation 
is to remain strong and a good bet for future 
generations, the individual States must work 
to conserve the soil. Texans should regard 
all their efforts to save the soil as a service to 
others and their State. 

It is time for all of us Texans to make an 
investment in the greatest wealth of our 
State, the soil. “Save the soil and save 
Texas" is an appropriate motto for the con- 
servation movement, for indeed Texas is an 
agricultural center. 

Even though we have great industries and 
important seaports, Texas still must depend 
on her soil. Soil produces cotton, corn, 
wheat; soil grows grass to feed the great cat- 
tle industry of Texas. Yes, the land is im- 
portant. It is, in fact, the most important 
single resource of our State, of our Nation. 
It does not take much thought to realize that 
the land furnishes us Our food and clothing, 
and indirectly gives us everything else we 
need. A people with poor soil are a starving 
people. Starving people do not have high 
ideals nor is their nation strong. Therefore, 
“Save the soil and save Texas” is not an un- 
derstatement, nor is it a mere catch phrase 
to attract attention. It is the simple truth. 

Man’s battle against Nature will never 
cease, And though, struggle and strive as he 
will, man can never even hope to conquer 
the wind, the sun, and the rains; he can 
fight valiantly to preserve his most valuable 
property, the soil. The Texas soil is precious 
and should be treated with care. Terracing, 
contour farming, crop rotation, and the 
planting of legumes on the part of the 
rural dweller and support from the entire 
State is not only saving the soil but our 
beloved Texas as well, 


Never Have So Many With So Little To 
Offer Ever Had It So Good at Your 
Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial. 

These abuses are now the responsi- 
bility of the Republican Party, as never 
before, and we are already doing some- 
thing about it. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has for the past 30 days had 80 investi- 
gations, working on such problems as 
this in the Pentagon and elsewhere. We 
mean business. 

The editorial follows: 


GI FAMILIES “Dream LIVING” IN EUROPE Costs 
TAXPAYERS— HIGH RANK, EDUCATION NoT 
NEEDED IN NEW ARISTOCRACY; “NEVER HAVE 
So Many Hap Ir So Goop” 


(The following, entitled “GI Joe: Europe's 
New Royalty,” is reprinted from the February 
issue of American magazine, The author is 
Edward Boyd.) 


Europe’s aristocracy may have taken a 
beating in the war, but as many a returning 
tourist will tell you, a fresh brand of nobility 
has rushed in to take its place. This new 
royalty is made up of American soldiers and 
their families stationed in Europe. 

With an ordinary United States sergeant 
and his dependents earning as much as Cab- 
inet ministers in most countries, they are 
riding high; amusing a few, irking many, and 
making all Europeans saucer-eyed before this 
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unprecedented spectacle of 
living. Let's be specific: 

If you consider yourself an average Ameri- 
can family badgered by mounting taxes, the 
galloping cost of living and the whole diffi- 
cult business of making ends meet, how 
would you like to— 

1. Pack up the wife and kiddies and travel 
gratis to one of the world’s beauty spots, 
where your furniture and other possessions 
would be sent after you free of charge? 

2. Have a job that would pay you almost 
$7,000 a year, with less than $100 a year to 
pay in income taxes? 

8. Enjoy a paid vacation of 1 month a 
year? 

4. Have free medical and dental care with 
the cost of new babies on the house? 

5. Be given a $10,000 life-insurance policy? 

6. Be waited on by a servant whom you 
would pay only $20 a month? 

7. Buy such things as whisky for $2 a 
bottle and cigarettes for 10 cents a pack? 

8. Retire, after 20 years of this life, on the 
income from $30,000—a sum guaranteed by 
that most reliable of providers: the United 
States taxpayer? 

In short, how would you like to live on 
a scale that would cost you at least $20,000 
@ year where you are now living? 

This is no dream offer. 

This is the way you would be living right 
now if you were one of the almost 100,000 
GI's and their dependents now living in 
Europe. 

What’s more, you wouldn’t have to be a 
general or an admiral or even a commissioned 
officer. You could be just a plain, noncom- 
batant sergeant or corporal without a college 
education or even a high-school diploma. 

If this seems startling to you, you will be 
no more startled than I was when I first 
arrived in Europe several months ago. My 
first inkling of the life of Europe’s “new 
rich”"—the American overseas family—came 
when I noticed that almost all the big. for- 
eign and domestic new motorcars I saw had 
GI's and their families in them. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


My second inkling came from Captain 
Hoosier. He was an Army doctor spending 
a weekend at my hotel in Paris. Hoosier 
isn’t his real name, of course, but he hailed 
from Indiana and he had a lot of that aro- 
matic mixture of humor and sense that we're 
so apt to associate with people from that 
State. 

At the particular moment when I entered 
the doctor's life he was on his third brandy. 
I asked him how the GI's were making out 
in Europe. 

He looked at me appraisingly for a moment 
and then he started to talk. His words took 
on a Churchillean roundness: “Never have 
so many, with so little to offer, ever had it so 
good.” 

“How can we hope to muster more than 
& handful of divisions,” he concluded, “when 
we are paying our sergeants $7,000 a year, 


“democratic” 


plus thousands more to bring their families . 


over and maintain them in style here with 
all their possessions?” 

“Well, the captain's in his cups,” I said to 
myself. “He’s drunk both on brandy and on 
the prospect of going home; he’s cynical; 
he’s been overseas too long.” 

I left the captain soon after and spent 
a couple of months talking with and ob- 
serving Army, Navy, and Air Force families 
in England, France, Italy, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. I went into their PX’s, their homes, 
their cars, their yacht clubs, their facilities 
everywhere. 

In Austria, 1 ran into a school teacher I 
had known in the States whose qualifications 
were admittedly insufficient to get him a 
three-thousand-dollar-a-year teaching job at 
home. He had returned to the services as an 
education officer, and was now living in a 
large house on a fashionable lake, where he 
mer his wife were waited on by three serv- 
an 


In Italy, where I was playing tennis at a 
private club, I ran into a colonel’s wife who 
complaimed because she couldn’t get her 
Rolls Royce through the narrow gate. 

I was in no position to pass on the compe- 
tence of our military personnel, but I did 
have to agree that “never had so many had 
it so good.” 

ENORMOUS 


If this seems as surprising to you as it did 
to me, I'd like to focus on a specific family, 
so that you can see how a typical United 
States soldier and his dependents live. This 
family accounts for part of the 50-billion- 
dollar military budget which the taxpayers 
have been asked to shoulder this year. 

I have chosen the Catheys. They are sta- 
tioned in Florence, an Italian city where I 
stayed longer than any other place and where 
I got to know this family well. 

Let it be said right now that I like the 
Catheys. I have nothing against them per- 
sonally. They are a nice family—Jack, 31, a 
master sergeant in the Air Force; his wife, 
Virginia, 29; and their two children: Paul, 4, 
and Teresa, 2. They are in no way to blame 
for taking advantage of a situation which had 
been thrust upon them. I would do the 
same in their place. 

In some ways, it must be confessed, the 
Catheys are not typical of the service families 
I saw overseas. They don't gripe. They ad- 
mit they are well off. 

Last spring Jack got sent to Europe for a 
8-year tour of duty. He was assigned to 
Florencé, the headquarters of the Allied Air 
Forces’ Southern Command. Four months 
later the Government shipped over his wife 
and two children, followed by their furniture 
and household possessions. If they had had 
a car the services would have shipped that 
over too, free. So Sergeant Cathey bought a 
car in Europe (a British-made Standard). 
It was the first car he’d ever owned. 


TWELVE-STORY APARTMENT 


Once in Florence, Jack looked around for a 
suitable place. He found it in a 12-story 
apartment house just completed. The 
Catheys pay $81 per month. This is an enor- 
mous sum for Italy, where a brigadier general 
in the Italian Army earns ind lives on $200 
a month, but the Catheys can afford it. 

When Virginia arrived, she had never had 
a servant in her whole life. In a way, she 
would have preferred doing her own work, 
but all the American families employed do- 
mestics. Virginia soon gave in. Besides, it 
helped reduce Italy's high unemployment. 

Virginia hired a capable Italian maid-of- 
all-work for $20 a month, the standard wage. 

Florence has a PX, a commissary, a liquor 
store, a post office, and a good many other 
services, including a library of 3,000 books 
for its colony of 500. When I first met Ser- 
geant Cathey he was working in the library, 
checking out books. Later on, he was trans- 
ferred to the public information office, which 
now includes a lieutenant colonel, a captain, 
two sergeants, and a woman civilian worker 
(American). Cathey’s duties are partly 
clerical, partly stenographic, partly admin- 
istrative. 

MILK FROM DENMARK 

In Florence, some things are not available, 
but basic items are. Milk, for example, costs 
Virginia 10 cents a quart, butter 48 cents 
a pound. The Armed Forces are not satisfied 
with local miik, and so a special trainload is 
shipped down from Denmark twice weekly. 
This, of course, is all part of this year’s 
American military budget. 

To mention a few items I noticed available 
to overseas families: Haircuts (40 cents); 
cigarettes (10 cents); the finest rye whisky 
($2); imported gin ($1.30); the best Scotch 
($3.15). 

What sort of money does Sergeant Cathey 
earn to buy these goods and services? 

When I asked him this, he grinned and 
said, “You're going to be surprised.” 

I was. 
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BASE PAY $236 


In cash, Sergeant Cathey receives close to 
$140 per week, almost twice as much as the 
average American family at home, and about 
10 times what the average Italian gets. His 
real income is much more than this, 

On a monthly basis, Cathey receives a 
base pay of $236. To this is added a cloth- 
ing allowance of $6, a family allowance of 
$96.90 (generally considered for rent) a sta- 
tion allowance of approximately $204, and 
an additional stipend of $22.50 for being 
overseas. It all adds up to $564.40 each 
month. 

Cathey’s income-tax bill is only $7.60 a 
month, or $91.20 a year. Because of this, his 
actual income is far higher than his almost 
$7,000 a year would indicate. 

In exactly 10 years, when Sergeant Cathey 
is 41, he can leave the services with an esti- 
mated pension of $150 or $160 a month. 


Holy Name Society of St. Sebastian’s 
Church, Akron, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of church groups throughout America 
contribute much to the welfare of the 
community through their brotherhood 
organizations. One of the outstanding 
groups is the Holy Name Society of St. 
Sebastian’s Church of Akron, Ohio. 

This organization over a period of 
years has been able to view the moral 
responsibility a church has to a com- 
munity. On March 15, at their 24th an- 
nual banquet, the Reverend Edward A. 
Keller, who is the director of the bureau 
of economic research of the University 
of Notre Dame, delivered a most stirring 
and thought-provoking address. 

The occasion was not limited to mem- 
bers of the society, but groups from man= 
agement and labor were in attendance. 

My purpose in calling this to the at- 
tention of the House is that there may be 
those of you who would be interested in 
receiving the opinions expressed by Rev. 
Keller regarding our economic system 
and the important part the church plays 
in same. His analysis of the inherent 
moral law and its relation to our basic 
freedom was most enlightening. Rever- 
end Keller can be contacted by writing 
to box 143, University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind. 

I personally congratulate the St. Se- 
bastian group, its pastor, Father Hilary 
A. Zwisler, its president, Charles G. 
Schnur, Keep up the good work, gen- 
tlemen. 


Right To Investigate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent flood of leftwing tirades against 
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congressional investigations which re- 
ceived new impetus from speakers and 
program planners of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators conven- 
tion in Atlantic City last month, ignores 
one fundamental right of the American 
people. I refer to their right to have 
the information regarding the Com- 
munist threat to national security essen- 
tial to self-protection. Fundamental to 
that right of information is the right of 
inquiry and investigation by Congress 
and by other properly constituted agen- 
cies of government., 

This right is well stated in a letter to 
the editor published in the Washington 
Post of March 15 over the name of John 
E. McClure, of Washington, D. C. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this letter: 

RIGHT TO INVESTIGATE 


There appears to be a studied effort being 
made on the part of certain commentators, 
newspaper columnists and certain eastern 
newspapers to give undue and unfair criti- 
cism of Senator McCarruy, Senator JENNER, 
and Representative VELDE, who are doing 
their best to put only Americans on guard, 
It appears that: 

Such columnists, commentators, and news- 
papers give prominence to those who, when 
called before a committee of Congress, uss 
diatribes toward the members thereof, yet 
when asked if they are members of the 
Communist Party they refuse to testify 
either on the ground of self-incrimination or 
that their private rights are being invaded. 

Just recently a commentator addressed a 
college group asserting that Congress did not 
have the power or right to investigate Com- 
munists in schools. He's nuts. Just plain 
nuts. He’s nuts because Congress not only 
has wide powers to investigate, but surely it 
has the power to investigate those institu- 
tions which the American taxpayer is sup- 
porting in the main. 

Our colleges exist today largely because 
members of that “awful capitalistic system” 
of ours have made grants and bequests to 
them, due in a large measure to the fact 
that they received tax benefits by reasons of 
such grants and bequests. 

So, why has not Congress the right to in- 
vestigate colleges and churches? They not 
only have the right to investigate but the 
duty to do so. So if any professor of an edu- 
cational institution or any minister of the 
Gospel should think that his employment 
is free from inquiries of Congress, the quick- 
er such professor or minister disabuses his 
mind from such thinking the better. 

Let me say to those columnists, commen- 
tators and newspapers that I was brought 
up in a public school where I was taught to 
salute the American flag, and I am proud 
of such teaching. I teach my children to 
salute the American flag, even when it ap- 
pears on TV. I regard the American flag 
as a symbol of America. I do not regard 
it as a religious image. I was also taught 
to sing America and that song I regard as 
symbolic of our country. 

Often private rights must yield to public 
necessity. We know without question that 
our own Government in time of war can 
draft its citizens to defend the country. 

How else would Congress proceed other 
than in the manner in which it is proceed- 
ing? From different sources it gains infor- 
mation that a certain person is a Commu- 
nist. It tests that information in private 
hearings to avoid injury to the innocent. 
If the evidence is unreliable, the matter is 
not made public, If the evidence convinces 
the committee that its prior information 
has substance, then the person is called be- 
fore the committee for a public hearing and 
given the opportunity to defend himself in 


public. As a general rule, his defense con- 
sists of a plea of self-incrimination or the 
right of constitutional protection from such 
inquiries. Anybody with a lick of sense can 
put two and two together. Even dumb ani- 
mals on the stage can count up to four and 
higher. 


New Medicine Developed From the Mung 
Bean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House and to the country, and especially 
the people of Oklahoma, the following 
information which has been brought to 
my attention. 

It has been reported that there has 
been developed a new medicine for the 
relief of burns, sunburns, poison oak, and 
forms of dermatitis. 

I understand this medicine is manu- 
factured and developed from the Mung 
bean. Since Oklahoma grows the major 
portion of Mung beans, this will create a 
market for the bean when the medicine 
goes on the market—presumably in the 
next 2 months. 

The present stage of this medicine has 
been under litigation due to similarity of 
name of another drug, but my under- 
standing is that there has been an agree- 
ment reached between the two com- 
panies, and very shortly this product will 
be on the market for civilian use. This 
medicine has been publicized by newspa- 
pers and radio commentators and re- 
ferred to it as mystery X medicine, be- 
cause it is not on the market and was in 
litigation for change of name. 

I am enclosing, to be inserted in the 
Record along with my remarks, excerpt 
from a broadcast by the dean of Wash- 
ington commentators, Mr. Earl Godwin, 

-on the evening of February 3, 1953, at 
6:15 over NBC: 


EXCERPT From BROADCAST oF EARL GODWIN, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY. 3, 1953, RADIO STATION 
WRC, NBC, WASHINGTON 
As for the Chinese, somewhere back in the 

days of dragon’s teeth which had in them 

legendary healing power, someone has dis- 
covered a balm of Gilead in the Mung bean— 
and there is a story in that. 

I have had experiences with this thing. 
It’s as mysterious to me as dowsing for sub- 
terranean water with a forked stick. Last 
night a friend of mine was opening a can 
of food which had been inadvertently placed 
in a hot oven. On punching it with a can 
opener—wham—an explosion. Scalding stuff 
went up into her face and covered it like 
@ mask. Her eyes protected by glasses pre- 
vented possible blinding, but there happened 
to be at hand a man I've spoken of on this 
program, William Vaughan, aide to the Veep, 
and for the time being also doing the same 
office for Vice President Nixon. He came 

with a supply of a certain balm 
which must be nameless because it is not 
for sale yet and there may be complications 
in proclaiming this marvel under present 
laws. But just as the stuff has done for 
others, it did for my friend, stopped the 
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burning pain immediately and prevented all 
scars and blisters. Just why this healing 
stuff—which I believe comes from a Chinese 
plant—is not widely advertised and sold is 
certainly something to wonder about in the 
world of pharmacy, research, and burns. 


Poles Stand by Western Democracies, 
States Leader From Captive Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp an article that appeared in the Pol- 
ish American Journal, expressing the 
feelings of the oppressed Polish people 
toward the western democracies: 


POLES STAND BY WESTERN DEMOCRACIES, STATES 
LEADER FROM CAPTIVE POLAND 


Cxrcaco, ILL.—A prominent civic leader in 
captive Poland, who recently visited Western 
Europe, told the European correspondent of 
Dr. Karol Ripa, international affairs com- 
mentator of Bishop Sheil’s radio station 
WFUJL here, that “the huge majority of Poles 
stand with all their hearts by the western 
democracies.” 

Highlights of the interview, as broadcast 
by Dr. Ripa, are: 

The prowestern orientation of the captive 
Poles is not evident to the casual observer, 
for the Communist Government of Poland 
has imposed a Sovietized exterlor upon the 
people. In order to protect their life, pa- 
triotic Poles are forced to praise the Com- 
munists in public. There is little open op- 
position to the new political, social, and eco- 
nomic system. However, would the occasion 
occur in the next 5 or 10 years to overthrow 
the pro-Soviet regime, the whole Polish com- 
munity would liquidate in 24 hours all traces 
of the present alien and hated regime. 

The real life of the Polish people goes on 
secretly, within the circle of the family and 
of the closest personal friends. In this way 
the people go on, biding their time. The 
masquerade on the outside will go on until 
there is a real and immediate prospect of a 
successful uprising. Poles have learned that 
premature acts bring a needless loss of lives. 

The leader from behind the Iron Curtain 
said that “one should never forget * * + 
that there is in Poland not only the pro- 
Soviet regime forced upon the nation, but 
that the Polish nation lives there.” For that 
reason the people lend their support to proj- 
ects such as the industrialization of the 
country. They feel that the results of such 
work will remain long after,the present gov- 
ernment has disappeared. Cooperation in 
such things as the rebuilding of Warsaw 
must not be misinterpreted as a sign of ac- 
ceptance of communism, 

The Polish army is completely controlled 
by the Russians. All the top officers are 
Russians, and the junior officers all undergo 
training in Russia. The officers distrust the 
Polish soldiers, and an intensified propa- 
ganda campaign is being carried on among 
the ranks. In case of an armed conflict the 
chances of a rebellion by the Polish soldiers 
would be greatly increased if there was a 
Polish army fighting for the west. The 
leader felt, though, that a western Polish 
army should never be used on the same front 
with a German army if its presence is to 
have its full psychological significance, 
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The question of the western provinces is 
being used by the Communists in their at- 
tempt to win over the Polish people. The 
regime does its best to convince the people 
that the western powers will not support the 
Polish claim to the western lands. This 
propaganda is facilitated by the fact that 
the west’ has not taken a positive stand on 
the issue. 

The leader said that the Polish people are 
generally well informed on the world situa- 
tion. All news broadcasts over foreign radio 
stations are listened to eagerly and then 
passed on by word of mouth. 


Broadcast From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp one of my regularly 
scheduled radio addresses which I deliv- 
ered to the following radio stations in 
Colorado: KLMO, Longmont; KCOL, 
Fort Collins; KBOL, Boulder; KFKA, 
Greeley; KGEK, Sterling; KFTM, Fort 
Morgan; and KLZ, Denver: 

Friends of the radio audience, this is your 
Congressman, WILLIAM S. HILL, speaking to 
you from Washington, D. C. 

Your Committee on Agriculture, under the 
able leadership of its chairman, CLIFFORD 
Hope, of Kansas, realized the chaotic situa- 
tion existing in the cattle market before the 
83d Congress had officially organized its com- 
mittees, and one of Mr. Hope's first acts in 
the current session was to select a special 
subcommittee to investigate the conditions 
causing the rapid decline in cattle prices and 
explore in considerable detail what imme- 
diate action we might suggest to soften the 
economic impact of this drastic drop in 
prices. 

Members of the Livestock Subcommittee 
are: Representatives WILLIAM S. HILL, of Col- 
orado, chairman; CHARLES B. HOEVEN, of 
Iowa; ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT, Of California; 
PauL B. DacuErE, of Pennsylvania; RALPH 
Harvey, of Indiana; ROBERT D. HARRISON, of 
Nebraska; W. R. Poace, of Texas; JOHN L. 
McMILLAN, of South Carolina; CARL ALBERT, 
of Oklahoma; CLARK W. THOMPSON, Of Texas; 
and A. S. HERLONG, JR., of Florida. 

Congressman Horg in his suggestions to 
those of us on the subcommittee, charged 
us to check carefully and examine thoroughly 
the reasons why with a drop of nearly $10 
per hundred pounds, no appreciable or no- 
ticeable drop was seen in retail prices at the 
local levels or the butcher’s counter. 

Our subcommittee held several meetings 
where cattle feeders, cattle growers, and proc- 
essors testified as to what conditions, appar- 
ent or otherwise, had affected or depressed 
the cattle market. 

We concluded that the decline in cattle 
prices was by no means unexpected. For the 
last several months, in fact for almost 2 
years, cattle prices have been declining. 
Every feeder knew when he purchased his 
cattle last fall that a leveling-off process was 
long past due. 

In conversation with feeders in my own 
district, I found most of them felt that fat- 
cattle prices couldn't possibly remain at $35 
to $37 per hundred pounds for choice grades. 

By no stretch of the imagination could you 
attribute the fall in cattle prices to President 


Eisenhower or his administration. With only 
a couple of months in office and cattle prices 
dropping steadily for many months, any 
political or partisan demagoguery on this 
matter falls of its own weight. 

What can be done about this situation? 
Frankly, we have done something already. 
We suggested, and our suggestion was ac- 
cepted, that OPS price regulations on meat 
as well as compulsory grading be removed, 

Given a little time, and if the cattle feeders 
don’t rush the market, it seems to us (the 
subcommittee) that the market will level 
off, and we hope in a short while. 

A cattle feeder has a rough time when he 
pays thirty-odd dollars a hundred for cattle 
and finds after he has fed them for seven 
or more months that the market has dropped 
to around $20 per hundredweight. This 
places the feeder in a squeeze financially. 

What is the answer? We feel, first of all, 
in all sections of the country where cattle 
are being fed, the greatest care should be 
exercised not to crowd the market. Here 
the banker, the friends of the farmer, and 
all of us interested in helping the feeders 
should certainly cooperate. 

We do not feel that this is the beginning 
of a downward swing in farm prices which 
would lead us into a depression. 

With employment at an extremely high 
level and industrial production at a war 
peak, it seems inconceivable that an entire 
segment of our economic life (our farm pro- 
ducers) should be placed in a straitjacket 
or be penalized for producing in abundance 
the very products necessary to our way of 
life. 

NEW ZEALAND BEEF 


There has been considerable discussion of 
the problem created by the importation of 
beef from New Zealand recently. The true 
story behind this beef and the situation as 
it is today is this: 

On February 26, 1952, all imports of cattle 
and beef from Canada (as well as other types 
of livestock and meats) were automatically 
prohibited by the declaration of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease existed in Canada, 

Prior to the embargo, Canada had been 
shipping cattle and meat to the United States 
at an annual rate of approximately 400,000 
head of cattle and 73,000,000 pounds of beef 
and veal. 

Because of the embargo, which cut off 
movement of Canadian beef to the United 
States, the Canadian Government arranged 
to sell about 60 million pounds of beef to 
England. Canada agreed to accept in return 
for its beef an approximately equal quan- 
tity of New Zealand beef, which was to be 
shipped from New Zealand direct to the 
United States for sale here. 

New Zealand is one of the few countries 
in the world which can ship fresh or frozen 
beef into the United States because of the 
absence of foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country. Ordinarily, however, virtually no 
meat comes into the United States from New 
Zealand. 

Pursuant to this agreement about 60, mil- 
lion pounds of frozen beef carcass arrived 
in the United States from New Zealand early 
last fall. 

If the beef could have been sold immedi- 
ately on its arrival, it is the opinion of meat 
experts here that it would have moved onto 
the market without attracting any unusual 
attention and without any appreciable influ- 
ence on our price levels. Unfortunately, 
however, there were difficulties both with 
OPS: price ceilings and with meeting the 
United States’ meat inspection standards be- 
fore the meat could be sold. 

The meat was a different cut than any 
for which OPS had established ceiling prices 
and some time was consumed in working 
out the ceiling prices for it. Some of the 
meat had to be reconditioned before it was 
cleared by our meat inspection service for 
entry into the country. 
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Because of these delays, the meat was not 
placed on the market until the sharp break 
in domestic meat prices had occurred, 
When it was placed on the market, the Ca- 
nadians found it extremely difficult to sell at 
a price acceptable to them. There is very 
little demand in the United States for frozen 
beef. Most of the beef was graded below 
“good” and the Canadians have had con- 
siderable difficulty in moving their com- 
modity, although six of the larger packing 
companies have been acting as agents for 
them. 

According to the latest available informa- 
tion, approximately 20 million pounds of 
this beef is sold or contracted for sale. The 
balance is in storage in bonded warehouses 
throughout the country. 

On Friday, February 20, 1953, this subcom- 
mittee recommended to the full Committee 
on Agriculture that we make the following 
recommendations: 

1. Credit: Action should be taken immedi- 
ately to assist and strengthen existing credit 
sources or to provide a new source of emer- 
gency credit if necessary in order to assist 
the livestock industry through the present 
period of price readjustment and to prevent 
any unnecessary loss, disruption of orderly 
marketing, or decrease in production due to 
inadequate credit facilities. Where eco- 
nomically sound, adequate credit should be 
provided to: (a) Permit cattle producers who 
can, and desire to do so, to carry their stock 
through this critical market period; (b) 
prevent forced marketing of cattle before 
they are ready for market; (c) prevent the 
liquidation of foundation herds and an un- 
necessary reduction in beef output. 

2. Military procurement: Military procure- 
ment of beef and other agricultural com- 
modities which is to be stepped up at the 
direction of the President, as announced by 
him on February 17, should be directed ener- 
getically at those commodities, and at the 
types and grades of such commodities, which 
are suffering most severely from the present 
drop in farm prices. Military procurement 
of such items should be speeded and should 
be expanded at the earliest possible moment 
to at least the full 120-day supply indicated 
by the President. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Defense should 
explore the possibility of using the authority 
and facilities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to speed this procurement program, 
to assure its having the greatest possible 
stabilizing effect on farm markets, and to 
assist in the storage and delivery to the 
armed services of perishable commodities. 

3. Imports: Where legal controls for the 
regulation of imports have been provided, 
these controls should be utilized promptly 
and effectively to prevent, during this period 
of declining agricultural prices, importation 
of commodities which directly compete with 
domestic agricultural commodities in an 
unsatisfactory price position. In areas where 
there is no statutory provision for regulation 
of imports, the full offices of the United 
States Government, including the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
should be utilized to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with good international relations to 
arrange the nature, quantity, and timing of 
agricultural imports in such a manner that 
they will not unduly disrupt or depress mar- 
kets for domestic farm products. In many 
instances, when a farm commodity is already 
showing a sharp price decline, a relatively 
insignificant quantity of a competing im- 
ported commodity (such as the New Zealand 
beef now being sold in the United States) 
can have a disastrous effect on the market, 
whereas that same quantity if placed on the 
market at a different time or under different 
circumstances might be marketed with little 
or no adverse effect. 

4. School lunch: Purchases for the school 


“lunch program should be reviewed imme- 


diately by the Department of Agriculture 
and directed with the utmost vigor to the 
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ent of meats and other agricul- 
tural products, and to the types and grades of 
such products which are suffering the most 
severely from the present decline in farm 
prices, and consumption of such commodi- 
ties in the school-lunch program should be 
stepped up to the greatest possible extent. 

5. The Committee on Agriculture stands 
ready to give immediate consideration to any 
legislation within its jurisdiction necessary 
to effectuate these recommendations. 

In a speech delivered in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Saturday, February 21, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra T. Benson said: “Prices of farm 
products have been going down for about 2 
years. Prices had dropped almost one-fifth 
before we (the Eisenhower administration) 
took office. Beef steers, all grades, at Chicago 
fell from $34.22 to near $24 in the year prior 
to inauguration. It has meant terrific losses 
to cattlemen. We acted without delay. 
Cattlemen have always maintained and con- 
tinue to assure us they want neither price 
control nor price supports. They want free 
markets.” 

Still quoting Benson: 

“The President, as you know, moved 
promptly to end price controls and to kill 
compulsory grading of meat. Both had been 
costly to housewives as well as to farmers. 
Markets haye stabilized. People are again 
eating beef under a free price system and 
preliminary reports show some stores sell- 
ing almost one-third more beef.” 

Still quoting Benson: 

“Price support laws now cover 25 com- 
modities or groups of commodities. Farmers 
should make full use of these price sup- 

This administration is unqualified- 
ly committed to price supports. The Presi- 
dent, in his state of the Union address to 
Congress, renewed his pledges to the farm- 
ers when he said, ‘Present agricultural leg- 
islation provides for the mandatory support 
of prices of basic farm commodities at 90 
percent of parity’.” 

Quote Benson, quoting Eisenhower: 

“"The Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates will, of course, execute the present 
act faithfully and thereby seek to mitigate 
the consequences of the downturn in farm 
income. This price-support legislation will 
expire at the end of 1954. We should begin 
now to consider what farm legislation we 
should develop for 1955 and beyond. Our 
aim should be economic stability and full 
parity of income for American farmers’.” 

End quote of Eisenhower. 

Continue quote of Benson: 

“I, along with every member of staff, stand 
side by side with the President, his pledge is 
our pledge.” 

End quote of Bensoh. 

With the state of the Union message of 
the President in mind and the forthright 
statement of Secretary of Agriculture Mr. 
Benson in his Des Moines, Iowa speech, it 
seems safe to assume that the present price- 
support program coupled with whatever 
changes are necessary would be ample rea- 
sons to conclude that we are not facing a 
general recession in agricultural prices. 

However, the significance of the drop in 
farm prices should not be lost to the general 
public. Prices and incomes must be in bal- 
ance if we are to have a prosperous country. 

And the farm folks offer an important 
market and hold a major place in our eco- 
nomic structure. Declining farm prices re- 
duce the purchasing power of this important 
segment of our economy. 

No segment of our economy can continue 
to prosper when another segment suffers 
from price declines. 

A prosperous and healthy agricultural 
economy is absolutely. essential if our Nation 
is to remain solvent and unencumbered by 
an unbearable public debt. 

Thank you for listening. It has been nice 
to be with you. This is your Congressman 
Wr.u14M S. HLL, speaking to you from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Join me next week over this 
same station at this same time. 


Communism or Confusion in Our Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therein an editorial of the 
Paris Beacon News of Paris, Ill. There 
have been so many attacks on Mr. 
Haroitp H. VELDE, chairman, Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I feel that 
the Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic should have the benefit of the follow- 
ing editorial of the Paris Daily Beacon 
News, dated February 21, 1953, entitled 
“Communism or Confusion in Our 
Schools”: 


COMMUNISM OR CONFUSION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


It is unfortunate that sound and fury 
are conspiring to diminish the effectiveness 
of what was designed to be a constructive 
investigation of communistic influences in 
education by the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government. 

This week's fiery outburst by opponents 
of the investigation before the American 
Asssociation of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City tests the capacity of the school 
administrators themselves for calm judg- 
ment. Bitterest of the critics of the legis- 
lative investigation was Mrs. Agnes F. Meyer, 
writer and wife of the principal owner of 
the Washington Post, National Capital 
daily. N 

Mrs. Meyer is no Communist, but she and 
her newspaper are known widely as friends 
of the Acheson school of thinking in the 
State Department and the former national 
administration. Her abuse was heaped on 
the chairmen of the three current legisla- 
tive inquiries—Senator McCartuy, of Wis- 
consin; Senator JENNER, of Indiana; and 
Representative Harotp VELDE, of Illinois. 
The Illinois Representative is chairman of 
the important House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, long a target for criti- 
cism by groups ranging from those just a 
little left of center to those at the extreme 
left in Communist-run Daily Worker. 

Mrs. Meyer was right in one thing. She 
said she was unfairly and erroneously ac- 
cused of writing a pro-Communist article 
for a Soviet propaganda publication, Soviet 
Russia Today. Representative VELDE was 
quick to acknowledge the error, rectify it, 
and apologize for it. Even so, Mrs. Meyer 
centered her attack on personalities and as- 
serted boldly that Representative VELDE 
lacked the moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions for his position. 

We have met Mrs. Meyer and we have be- 
come familiar with her writing and her 
thinking. We know Representative VELDE 
well and have some understanding of the 
difficult work he has been doing with fidelity 
to the Nation. In the light of this knowl- 
edge, we believe Mrs. Meyer's charges against 
Representative VELDE are as loose and irre- 
sponsible as those she contends have been 
made by the congressional committees. 

The fact is that Representative VELDE is 
unusually well qualified to direct the im- 
portant House committee in an investiga- 
tion of communism in education or any- 
where else. He is a World War II veteran 
and a former FBI agent who specialized in 
counterespionage and sabotage. He is a law- 
yer and a former judge. He is a loyal Ameri- 
can of sound judgment and undiluted deyo- 
tion to his country. 

But the issue is not one of conflict be- 
tween Mrs. Meyer and Representative VELDE, 
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nor of differences of opinion among any in- 
dividuais. The question is to determine how 
far communism and Communists have pene- 
trated in education as they have in other 
vital fields. Investigation and documenta- 
tion have already confirmed the threat, and 
revealed something of the extent of the pene- 
tration. The vast majority of educators are 
as concerned as the Congress in the matter. 
They will want to facilitate an investiga- 
tion, not hinder it. They will want to do 
their full share in exposing the danger, and 
formulating an effective program to meet it. 
That is the purpose of the investigation. 

There is no basis for the contention that 
a proper inquiry will interfere with tradi- 
tional principles of academic freedom. In 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence, the 
activities of the Congress will threaten only 
the Communist program. The investiga- 
tions should have the cooperation of Amer- 
ica's educators, for the educational system 
is a first line of defense for free people 
who would remain free. 


Congress Can Stop Government Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has the power to stop Government waste. 
Not a thin dime can be spent by any 
President or any administration unless 
and until Congress authorizes it and ap- 
propriates it. The Federal purse strings 
under the Constitution were placed in 
the hands of Congress, making Congress 
solely responsible for Federal spending. 

Why, then, has Congress permitted the 
squandering of literally hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars during the past 20 years? 
Why has not Congress exercised its con- 
trol over the Federal purse strings, and 
lived up to the responsibility placed upon 
it by the Constitution? 

Mr. Speaker, there are various answers 
to these questions, not one of which can 
be considered alone. The following con- 
stitute only a few of the answers: 

First. Congress during the past 20 
years, under the stress and strain of one 
national emergency after another, dele- 
gated much of its power over spending to 
the President, and through him to the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, thus avoiding or shirking its own 
responsibility. This tendency to dele- 
gate its powers and to shirk its respon- 
sibility must be stopped, and the powers 
already delegated must be recovered. 

Second. During the first 12 years of 
this 20-year period Congress lacked the 
courage, the backbone, or the intestinal 
fortitude to stand up against a popular, 
colorful, persuasive Executive. Congress 
took the easy way out and gave approval 
to the “must legislation” that was sent 
to the Hill—the single major exception 
being the plan to pack the Supreme 
Court. During the last 8 years the con- 
gressional habit of giving in to the Exec- 
utive had become so firmly established 
that it continued to operate, with 1 or 2 
notable exceptions, such as the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, both- of which were 
passed over the President’s veto. 
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Third. The Congress lacks the knowl- 
edge and the means of securing the nec- 
essary information to act intelligently 
upon the budget requests of the various 
departments. Realizing this, and feeling 
inadequate and impotent to act intelli- 
gently, the Congress has all too often 
closed its eyes and given its approval to 
those requests for fear the necessary ac- 
tivities and functions of the Depart- 
ments might be jeopardized. This was 
especially true in connection with the 
requests for national defense which con- 
stitutes 60 percent of our total national 
expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, this third point—lack of 
knowledge or ignorance on the part of 
Congress concerning the vast expendi- 
tures of our sprawling, uncoordinated 
Federal bureaucracy—is the most vital 
weakness or fault of all, particularly so 
because it is unnecessary. The cure for 
this congressional weakness is at hand, 
available, and has been at hand and 
available since 1921, when the General 
Accounting Office was established. The 
talents, the resources, the experts of the 
GAO have been available to the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress— 
and should have been used. The whys 
and wherefores of the situation con- 
fronting the Congress and the recom- 
mendations for stopping Government 
waste are so clearly set forth and so well 
expressed in an article by Mr. Alfred 
Steinberg in the March issue of the 
Reader's Digest, that I close these re- 
marks with excerpts from this article. 
Mr. Steinberg points the way. The Con- 
gress should follow the path he has out- 
lined. 

CONGRESS Can Stop GOVERNMENT WASTE 

(By Alfred Steinberg) 

When it comes to passing out the taxpay- 
ers’ money, Congress acts like a blind bank 
teller: it has to rely on the honesty of those 
on the other side of the window. Lacking 
sufficient budget information, our legislators 
often have only the vaguest notion of what 
they are appropriating billions for; so they 
usually appropriate the approximate 
amounts requested. * * * 

Congress could end this farce if it brought 
the GAO into the appropriations process, as 
was originally intended. Here is how this 
could be done: 

1. Congress should commission the GAO 
to make continuing studies of the Govern- 
ment agencies in their day-to-day operations 
to determine whether public funds are being 
used efficiently. At present Warren must de- 
pend for his waste-and-inefficiency data on 
whatever his staff comes across incidentally 
in its auditing work. ; 

2. Congress should establish a joint House- 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee to con- 
sider and act upon GAO reports. This sub- 
committee would call in the agencies in- 
volved, thrash things out with them and if 
necessary cut back their appropriations, 

3. Most important, Congress should use 
Warren and his aids as witnesses and ap- 
praisers at regular appropriations hearings 
to analyze the piles of budget justifications 
and point out duplication, unnecessary work, 
excessive costs. “What Congress needs,” 
says Senator MIKE MONRONEY, of Oklahoma, 
“is somebody on our side of the table who 
can do just as much stating of facts as the 
fellows who ask for so much of the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

Bringing the GAO full-time into the appro- 
priations process would result in an added 
expenditure of a few million dollars a year. 
But the savings would be reckoned in 
billions, * + + 


Many of the tricks which money-hungry 
Officials pull on the appropriations commit- 
tees would fail if the GAO sat in on the hear- 
ings. Some agencies, for example, soft-pedal 
the total cost of a long-run project in order 
to win initial congressional approval, then 
come back howling for an upward cost ad- 
justment. A few years ago the Army Corps 
of Engineers estimated the total cost of 182 
river-and-harbor and flood-control projects 
at $2,600,000,000. In May 1951 the engineers 
broke the sad news that the cost was really 
$6 billion. Two months later they told an 
outraged Congress that they needed an extra 
$116 million. With projects under way, 
Congress has little choice. But with a GAO 
long-range estimate it could know in ad- 
vance what it was getting into and perhaps 
not get into it at all. 

It is well known that Government bu- 
reaus usually pad their requests for money 
to allow for expected cuts. Some subcom- 
mittees use 10 percent cuts across the board 
as their only weapon in dealing with a 
budget request they can’t understand. One 
subcommittee has gone as high as 50 per- 
ment. The agencies bloat their requests 
accordingly. GAO auditors would have little 
trouble spotting such padding. 

Most agencies believe that if they report a 
surplus Congress will cut their appropria- 
tion for the following year. So they embark 
on wild spending jags toward the close of a 
fiscal year, in order to show Congress an 
empty larder. 

The budget routine Congress goes throvgh 
today may have worked a century ago when 
there were few agencies and their money 
wants were small. But World War I trans- 
formed Government into big business, and 
Congress saw its constitutional control over 
the public purse slip more and more into the 
hands of the executive branch. The enor- 
mity and urgency of World War II spending 
and of the present defense effort have finally 
reduced Congress to a blank-check appro- 
priator. 

The tragedy is that time is running out. 
If we are to avoid national bankruptcy, tax- 
payers must insist that Congress call in the 
GAO to make sense out of requests for money. 


Not Synonymous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times it becomes important to remember 
that a truth, however valid, may not be 
universal, As a case in point, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Sentinel, of Grand 
Junction, Colo. In the editorial, it is 
noted that a private Asian citizen of 
Pakistan in writing to the United Na- 
tions, records an objection that “Asians 
wish that Americans—in both private 
and public statements—would refrain 
from equating freedom with Christianity 
so often.” This is not to deny the truth 
that, for us, there is an absolute relation 
between the Christian idea of the su- 
premacy of the individual and- the 
growth of our liberty, but only to point 
out that other nations have other Gods 
and other institutions in which they 
have faith and upon which they found 
their hopes of a better tomorrow. I rec- 
ommend this editorial as one of thase 
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gems of thought which characterizes our 
free American press: 
Not SYNONYMOUS 


Americans, as members of a nation that 
came into existence through a victorious 
fight for freedom, and one that traditionally 
speaks of itself as a Christian nation, nat- 
urally associate freedom and Christianity. 
And doubtless many among us believe that 
only where Christianity prevails can there be 
freedoms such as we cherish. But not all 
peoples accept that idea. Certainly it does 
not prevail among Asians where other reli- 
gions predominate, as the peoples are striving 
for both individual freedom and national 
independence, $ 

We have discovered through a reporter on 
the Pakistan Times, of Karachi, Pakistan, 
writing to the United Nations World, that 
“Asians wish that Americans—in both pri- 
vate and public statements—would refrain 
from equating freedom with Christianity so 
often.” This reporter points out that “there 
are hundreds of millions of Asians who think 
that they have the absolute right to believe 
in freedom and in their non-Christian gods, 
too.” 

It may be that these non-Christian Asians 
may have followed too closely the history of 
several so-called Christian nations to be con- 
vinced that freedom and Christianity (as 
they have observed it) are synonymous. The 
actual practice of true Christianity conceiv- 
ably could assure as high a degree of freedom 
as an orderly soċiety could guarantee. But 
if the Asians are observing how freedoms are 
restricted in several so-called Christian na- 
tions today—Franco’s Spain and Malan’s 
South Africa, to mention but two—it is little 
wonder they see no basis and to a degree 
resent our efforts to “equate freedom with 
Christianity.” 

This same Asian reporter reminds Ameril- 
cans of another element of our thinking that 
irks the Asian—the seemingly common belief 
that Asian people are backward and lacking 
in courage. She recalls that India warned 
that if U. N. forces crossed the 38th parallel 
China would enter the war. But in our belief 
that “backward” Chinese would not dare 
fight the big, strong occidental man we ig- 
nored the warning, with what result all the 
world knows. This voice out of Pakistan also 
expresses the Asian wish that the United 
States would listen less often to leaders over 
there who agree with United States policy, 
and would give more attention to Asian lead- 
ers who do not agree with United States 
policies. These latter Asians, she avers, have 
much greater following in their own coun- 
tries than the first mentioned. 

(While these are the opinions of a private 
Asian citizen, they might serve as effective 
pointers for the new administration as it 
goes about establishing our Far East policy.) 


Medical Care for Navy Dependents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
closing the Long Beach Naval Hospital 
in 1949 by former Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson, medical care, not only 
for Navy and other armed service de- 
pendents, but retired personnel as well, 
has been seriously curtailed in the Los 
Angeles-Orange County area. 

This Nation has not kept faith with 
our servicemen in time of war. They 
face Communist bullets without the 
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knowledge that the assurances made to 
them that their loved ones at home will 
be adequately cared for will be kept—as- 
surances which I believe, on investiga- 
tion, the armed services have either 
made or implied. 

The situation is not the fault of this 
Congress. For Congress has not only 
authorized but appropriated the money 
for establishment of an adequate naval 
medical facility in the Los Angeles- 
Orange County area. Yet commence- 
ment of the project has been stalled— 
ostensibly in the Bureau of the Budget. 
But I do not believe this Bureau would 
long hold up its approval of a project in 
which an active interest is taken by the 
Department of Defense, more particu- 
larly the Navy Department, and, yet, 
more particularly the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

I am causing appropriate inquiries to 
be made to determine why this project, 
ordered by our legislative branch of the 
Government, is blocked by departments 
and bureaus of the executive branch. I 
believe this Congress should know the 
facts when its will is disregarded, as ap- 
pears to have been done in this instance. 
If so, there should follow a further in- 
quiry to determine the responsibility for 
contempt of the will of Congress, if such, 
in fact, has occurred. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an item from the March 5, 1953, 
issue of the Long Beach Tribune which 
graphically portrays the results of in- 
adequate medical facilities in the area 
concerned: 


UNITED STATES Navy DEPENDENCY CLINIC 
UNDERSTAFFED 


“We have three times the number of pa- 
tients that we can handle.” 

This was the weary and somewhat resigned 
statement of a medical officer stationed at 
the dependency clinic on the Long Beach 
Naval Base. 

Here, the wives and children of Navy men 
come for medical care. 

Here, they patiently sit, hour after hour, 
waiting their turn for medication. Worried 
mothers, crying children, some flushed with 
fever, wait and wait. It is not uncommon 
for them to wait for an entire day, and still 
not receive treatment. They must return 
again. 

At present there are only 2 doctors to care 
for an average of over 200 patients each day. 
Last year 53,627 dependents were treated at 
the tragically understaffed clinic. 

' The naval dispensary has had to carry the 
load of patients since the loss of the naval 
hospital in 1950. Emergency treatment, 
cases requiring hospitalization, must be 
transported to the naval hospital at Ocean- 
side. The patient demanding immediate 
surgery must be transported 60 miles for 
care. 

INADEQUATE PACILITIES 


Navy men serving on ships around the 
world are confident that adequate care is 
being provided for their families. It is not, 
Harassed, overworked naval doctors are do- 
ing everything in their power to care for 
families of Navy men, but they are woefully 
understaffed. 

At the present rate of 200 patients per day, 
and two doctors working, it means that each 
medical officer must treat 100 patients each 
day. A little over 12 persons an hour. That 
boils down to 5 minutes for each patient, 
Impossible, of course. That is why it is 
often necessary for dependents to wait all 
day and still receive no attention. 

Long Beach is one of the largest Navy 
centers in the country, heavily staffed with 


personnel to carry on the all-important work 
of maintaining naval strength in this area. 
All very efficient, all very orderly. Still in 
the matter of maintaining health standards 
for the families of servicemen it is a slow 
cumbersome process that creates frustra- 
tion, fear and sometimes hopelessness in 
the hearts of the people who wait. 
DEPENDENTS’ DOCTORS 

The base is allotted 13 doctors, At present 
there are 8. Two of these are assigned to 
the dependency dispensary. Two to care for 
thousands. 

The present medical staff, competent yet 
cruelly tied by lack of adequate personnel, 
reticently admitted their fears of further 
economy cutbacks. The small buttress of 
defense against ill health provided by the 
Navy for families of personnel is completely 
inadequate. 

Millions of dollars are poured into the 
maintenance of ships and harbor facilities. 

Yet in the face of this the one fact re- 
mains: The Long Beach Naval Base has not 
an adequate medical staff to care for our 
naval dependents. 

Why? 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to your atten- 
tion a recent broadcast of my good friend 
Earl Godwin over the facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Earl is known to all of you. He is a 
Washington institution—sound in his 
thinking; gentle in his dealings with his 
fellow men; forceful in his presentation 
of matters affecting the Nation’s welfare; 
stout in his Americanism. No man in 
this capital city enjoys a greater repu- 
tation in his chosen profession. Earl 
Godwin is the dean of Washington cor- 
respondents, and as such he has set a 
shining example for others to follow. 

His voice over the radio is a friendly 
voice, yet when he discusses affairs that 
affect him strongly such as the subject 
of the broadcast I herewith insert in the 
Recorp, it takes on a tinge of sincere 
conviction and often a bit of sarcasm. 
He is motivated as are all good Ameri- 
cans in the best interest 6f his country. 
One may disagree with the sentiments 
Earl Godwin expresses, but they will 
never question his motives or his sin- 
cerity. 

His splendid broadcast of January 29 
reads as follows: 


I have had many letters asking me my 
opinion on the move of the United States 
Government to give Charlie Chaplin a thor- 
ough going over before he is allowed to re- 
enter the United States. And it may be he 
will be stopped at Ellis Island—kept there 
until the legal fireworks are over and then 
deported to England whose citizenship he has 
never shed. 

The general public knows Charlie Chaplin 
as one of the most lovable and talented of 
the motion-picture stars. He has gone far. 
He started as a London music-hall comic, 
made himself known and loved to millions in 
this country and elsewhere through the fa- 
mous funny little comic tramp movies; and 
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of late years he has become a producer of 
great talent. There is no doubt about 
Charlie Chaplin’s art. 

Now Charlie Chaplin has been under the 
scrutiny of the United States Government 
for a long time and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has had eyes on him 
and his doings and associations for many 
years; the charges that may be made against 
Charlie have not been published, but former 
Attorney General McGranery would never 
have made it publicly known that Charlie 
would have to face the authorities on his re- 
turn—if he returns—had there not been 
some solid groung. To enter this country or 
to become a citizen you've got to be a pretty 
clean sort of a person—the background or 
criminal activities, or criminal associations, 
moral turpitude, Communist, or some other 
un-American strain will rise up like a black 
cloud and keep you out. Now, with that in 
mind, it is fairly likely that the United States 
immigration authorities would like to ques- 
tion Charlie on some of the matters which 
they must look into by law. Up to the pres- 
ent time about all one can say with accuracy 
is that an Attorney General of the United 
States has intimated Charlie is a disreputa- 
ble person which shall be kept out of the 
United States at least until after a hearing— 
and to quote George Sokolsky, “This is the 
time to test whether Charlie Chaplin is big- 
ger than the United States.” 

Charlie’s latest picture Limelight is said to 
be rather appealing and wonderful. Perhaps 
it was launched, and all the favorable pub- 
licity for Charlie has been smeared about to 
knock down the stanch Americanism of the 
Immigration Service. As an old newshound, 
I can sniff the artificial odor of that Chaplin 
propaganda as if it were the rankest sort of 
skunk cabbage, and it is to the credit of two 
great movie theater chains that they have 
rejected Charlie Chaplin’s production Lime- 
light, for the present at least. At the mo- 
ment all that picture will be doing when and 
where shown will be to make money for a 
questionable character and build up an emo- 
tional hoop-la among shallow minds. 

We have had plenty of that. In the hard 
struggle these past very few years to uproot 
un-Americanism and un-Americans from the 
best social, political, and scientific strata in 
this country. We true Americans have had 
to endure the slings and arrows of a power- 
ful clique in supercilious society. Any highly 
placed specimens of our intelligentsia with 
one foot in Moscow and a hand in Joe Stalin’s 
payroll pocket can command all the influence 
of some of our so-called best people and par- 
ticularly a horde of pinko columnists and 
commentators who have bawled loudly about 
American civil rights but who have never 
proved they had an ounce of oldtime Ameri- 
canism. 

This is our country; it is not the country 
for the rest of the world to enter and turn 
into something else; and there is a great 
danger that we will open the gates to the 
riffraff of the globe by appeals to our gen- 
erosity—making believe that the Founding 
Fathers founded America exclusively as a 
refuge for someone else; and while on the 
subject there is much more acreage for those 
fleeing from whatever they are fleeing from 
in many another country and a couple of 
other continents. 

We have a tradition of friendliness for the 
oppressed, but we should not substitute that 
tradition for common sense as to just how 
many of these immi ts we can take 
aboard. Too many will sink the raft no mat- 
ter how good was the raft's intentions. 

We have a definite law establishing the 
rate of immigration, and whether or not that 
makes some other country mad is no con- 
cern of ours who are trying to keep America 
American. I have had people answer me on 
that statement by saying that America was 
founded by unlimited immigration. We 
now have a different problem and intend to 
solve it with American ideas and not with 
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imported European and Asiatic ideas. This 
United States Government was not founded 
to be either a kind refuge for unlimited im- 
migrants, even the best of them. If you 
want proof, here is the reason for our Gov- 
ernment im the first words.of the Constitu- 
tion which established the Government: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

It doesn’t say a single word about estab- 
lishing a universal orphanage. 

Now there is a constant stream of immigra- 
tion—generously administered by American 
law—but there is also a heavy pressure upon 
the Government from certain narrow areas 
to open the gates and let in many, many 
more. Well, that is a matter for the Ameri- 
can people through their Congress, which 
has recently established anew the yardstick 
for admittance, and that yardstick is likely 
to stay put. 

That means the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which has recently become effective, and 
against which there is a loud outcry from 
a very few people. If that law is broken 
down, we lose America; but, at the same time, 
if there are real inequities therein and 
cruelties to individuals, there is written 
right in the law a place where cruelties and 
inequities may be considered and removed. 

Let me warn this fine audience that the 
main thing for American freedom is to stand 
fast for America and don’t let minor mat- 
ters get in the way of the Stars and Stripes. 
We can be the final glorious stand for free- 
dom in the Western World or we can go just 
as mushy as some of these other countries 
which are in a state of collapse. We can 
collapse eventually by letting kind hearts 
win over hard commonsense and we must 
wake up the real Americanism within our 
souls and stand fast for America whether it 
be an adopted, or our native land. 

I have good friends who will be sore at 
me for advocating tight and tighter immi- 
gration laws, but we see things differently 
and I do not accuse them of consorting with 
Communists or alien criminals, but I feel 
certain they have been duped by some of the 
most dangerous international slickers alive. 
For instance, one mouthpiece that wants the 
American floodgates open for practically any- 
body is the Communist newspaper in New 
York City, Daily Worker—not only that, the 
Communist Party wants to start a move to 
force the rest of us to handle our immigra- 
tion laws to suit the Communist Party. 
There are many facets in the opposition to 
our immigration laws but the one fact that 
communism wants something else ought to 
be enough for everyone. They want to open 
the doors so that their own kind can over- 
run America and also to stop us from deport- 
ing now the foul birds from the Red nest 
within our country. 

Our immigration laws as at present, have 
been endorsed by the American Legion and 
more than a hundred other patriotic Ameri- 
can organizations, and civic and religious 

izations. Can there be any doubt 
where loyal Americans should take their 
stand? 

Don’t let anyone make any of you ashamed 
of patriotism. That emotion is from 
heaven—along with freedom. And let me 
remind you of all this in well remembered 
and treasured lines of Sir Walter Scott: 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
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“If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concerted all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renoun 

And doubly dying, shall go down, 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d and unsung.” 


What About Rising Imports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my pleasure on February 24 to hear 
an excellent talk on the subject of im- 
ports, given by O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy, before 
the National Canners’ Association at 
Chicago. Mr. Strackbein, in my opinion, 
is one of the best-informed individuals 
in the Nation on the problems of imports 
and tariffs. I believe that my colleagues 
will be interested in what he has to say 
about these matters. 

His address follows: 

WHAT ABOUT RISING Imports? 

In recent months a great wave of propa- 
ganda has carried to all parts of this coun- 
try the new slogan, “Trade, not aid.” This is 
a slogan imported from Britain where it was 
apparently coined by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, R. A. Butler. It was quickly 
seized upon on this side of the Atlantic by 
those who believe that we should reduce our 
tariff below its present levels so that imports 
would flow in more freely. 

The purpose of the British and other Eu- 
ropeans is said to be payment to us in goods 
for the economic aid which they receive 
rather than accepting money grants indefi- 
nitely. This would relieve the American tax- 
payer from the subsidy of exports that he 
has borne during the entire postwar period. 

The purpose of those in the United States 
who support the slogan is not to increase 
imports merely for the sake of increasing 
imports. While those engaged in the im- 
port business are, of course, interested in 
maintaining or increasing their import busi- 
ness, the export interests seek greater im- 
ports only as a means of maintaining or ex- 
panding their exports. If this could be ac- 
complished without increasing imports, the 
export interests would not be found on the 
side of the importers. 

Several arguments are used to impress 
upon the public the so-called logic of more 
and more imports. It is said over and over 
again that if we wish to sell abroad we must 
buy abroad. This is so obvious that no one 
can contest the force of the logic involved. 

What is not said, what, indeed, is care- 
fully avoided is any reference to the fact 
that we already import more heavily than 
ever- before in our history. Our imports 
rose from $14 per capita in 1938 to $71 per 
capita in 1951. This represents a fivefold in- 
crease per capita, and while higher prices 
account for a good part of this increase, they 
do not account for all of it. Even if for- 
eign wholesale prices rose 150 percent be- 
tween 1938 and 1951, the fivefold increase 
in the dollar value of imports would still 
mean that the quantity (or physical vol- 
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ume) of imports had doubled. The quantity 
of British imports in the same period rose 
less than 30 percent, so that our record of 
buying abroad since before the war is better 
than that of the other leading import nation 
of the world. 

This record in accepting goods from other 
countries is more than matched by our rec- 
ord in reducing our tariff barriers. During 
the 5-year period 1931-35 our average duty 
on total dutiable imports was 50.02 percent. 
Today it is down to 12 percent. This is an- 
other way of saying that our tariff today is 
down approximately 75 percent from the 
level of 20 years ago. During the same pe- 
riod the duty collected on total imports, 
both dutiable and free, declined from an 
average of 18.45 percent to approximately 5 
percent in 1951. In other words, our imports 
of nearly $11 billion in 1951 paid a duty of 
a little over $600 million. 

None of the other leading trading nations 
of the world have a better record of effective 
tariff reductions than Uncle Sam, and per- 
haps none as good; and yet we are under 
persistent attack from abroad on the grounds 
that we maintain excessive tariff barriers. 

But tariffs are not the only form of trade 
restriction. There are many others, such as 
import quotas, exchange control, import li- 
censing systems, bilateral trading arrange- 
ments, and outright embargoes. Other coun- 
tries have used and still use these restric- 
tions to buttress their tariffs. By means of 
these various devices they virtually control 
the inward fiow of trade. The United States, 
on the other hand, has resorted sparingly 
to such instrumentalities. Thus, whether 
we consider the tariff or other trade barriers, 
we find that the United States is a country 
of low rather than high trade barriers. 

In the past our State Department has been 
at fault, either willfully or through gross 
negligence, in its utter failure to publicize 
the facts just cited, and our newspapers and 
periodicals have been generally of little help. 
The result is that the people of this country 
are woefully uninformed or badly misin- 
formed on the position of the United States 
in international trade and in the field of 
tariffs and trade restrictions. The time has 
come when this ignorance and its unfor- 
tunate results should be dispelled. 

All this could be brushed aside as the re- 
sult of carelessness or inaccuracy if the im- 
plications to American industry and labor 
were not so serious and if the failure to in- 
form the public had not suited the purposes 
of the free-trade advocates. It served the 
purpose of the State Department since the 
war not to enlighten the public; and now we 
find the “trade, not aid” propaganda follow- 
ing the old State Department line which 
called for progressive tariff reduction and 
movement toward free trade as rapidly as 
possible. 

What, you may ask, is the serious aspect of 
this drive to reduce our tariff yet further? 
Would such action not result in narrowing 
the dollar gap or in eliminating it? Would it 
not thus lead to a restoration in the balance 
of world trade instead of continuing the 
present one-sided condition which finds us 
exporting more year after year than we im- 
port and thus subsidizing a share of our 
export trade? Would it not, indeed, permit 
our debtors abroad to pay their own way 
instead of continuing the present drain on 
our Treasury? 

It would be very foolish to deny that a very 
real problem exists; but before undertaking 
an answer to the foregoing questions it would 
be well to ask what is the nature and cause 
of the dollar gap and why it persists so 
stubbornly. 

There need be no mystery about the origin 
of the gap. We could hardly have sent to 
our allies, as we did, the abnormal volume of 
postwar aid in the form of food, construction 
materials, textiles, machinery, rolling stock, 
fertilizer, medicinals, biologicals, and much 
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else, without overbalancing the trading ac- 
count. The dollar reserves of the war-ex- 
hausted nations were low and therefore 
wholly unequal to the burden. Their indus- 
trial plant was quite exhausted or destroyed; 
ours was not. We did not hold back our aid 
‘because of foreign inability to pay. We did 
extend some credits but our outright grants 
far outweighed the loans. Beside the hu- 
manitarian element present, there were po- 
litical considerations. 

At the same time it also fell to us to supply 
many other overseas markets that were pre- 
viously supplied in great part by the other 
great exporting nations, such as Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and France. This put a fur- 
ther strain on our productive capacity and 
led the way to inflation. For sometime after 
the war we were the principal single source 
of supply for a great part of the world. Any 
wonder that our exports boomed and broke 
all previous records? 

The war-torn countries had unusual and 
heavy needs after the war but had only 
broken factories and a crippled agriculture 
to produce for export. Obviously the dollar 
gap arose from visible and easily understood 
causes. Our own willingness to buy in re- 
turn meant little or nothing as long as the 
export disability continued abroad. With 
recovery of foreign productive capacity, ex- 
ports to the United States began returning to 
their prewar levels, as was to be expected. 
This movement would have arisen even at the 
tariff rates prevailing before the war. But 
during the war period additional substantial 
reductions were made. These reductions 
stimulated still further the efforts of foreign 
countries to export to the United States. 
Certainly our tariffs, at these sharply reduced 
levels, did not act as a serious barrier to 
imports. 

Our great postwar flood of exports was, of 
course, abnormal. It did not represent ordi- 
nary private international trade exclusively. 
As trade, a great part of it was wholly arti- 
ficial and should have been treated as a de- 
layed cost of the war, and was indeed so 
treated under the Marshall plan. 

But why has the dollar gap persisted after 
European recovery? And why not regard the 
need of continued aid as a continuing cost 
of military preparedness, which is what it is? 

As overseas recovery gained headway after 
the war a reversal of the tide of trade was 
to be expected. The war-shattered nations 
themselves would become less dependent 
upon us for supplies, equipment, and com- 
modities, At the same time the export trade 
of these countries would revive and they 
would begin to recoup their prewar markets. 
This would slacken the demand for our own 
exports. 

This double process was well under way 
when the Korean war broke out and the 
great defense spending of the present was 
launched, The trend of our postwar foreign 
trade has only to be examined for corrobora- 
tion. The excess of our exports over imports 
had fallen from $8.6 billion in 1947 to $1.4 
billion in 1950. In fact, during several 
months in 1950 and early 1951 our imports 
exceeded our exports in value. There can 
be little question that the dollar gap was 
on its way out when the Korean outbreak 
again upset the flow of normal international 
trade. The gap again widened and from the 
narrow width it had reached in 1950 it broad- 
ened out to four to five billion dollars in 1951 
and 1952. 

Why then all the excitement about the 
revival of the dollar gap? The conditions 
that caused it in the first place reappeared, 
although in lesser degree, and the return of 
the gap was only natural. In other words 
there has been another wave of artificial ex- 
ports from this country. Also, the diversion 
from civilian to military production in Eu- 
rope has retarded the upward export trend 
of those countries and has delayed their re- 
capture of their prewar markets elsewhere in 
the world, 


The future of the dollar gap turns upon 
two principal possibilities: (1) The return 
of the world to its prewar trading pattern, 
or (2) the holding by the United States of 
her predominant position in the markets that 
fell to her during the war and which she 
was called upon to supply during the period 
of export incapacity of Europe (including 
Britain) and Japan. 

What is the outlook for these alterna- 
tives? 

Having become entrenched in many of 
these other markets, in Latin America and 
elsewhere, our exporters naturally will try to 
hold their position. On the other hand, the 
export-dependent nations, having recovered 
from the war, will seek, as they have been 
doing, to recover their accustomed markets. 
And they may succeed. 

Trade statistics show that the war-crippled 
nations made great progress from 1947 to 
1951 in regaining their prewar markets. Our 
share in these markets, of course, declined 
accordingly. But in many instances the war- 
torn countries had by the end of 1951 come 
only about halfway back to their position 
prior to the war. What further progress if 
any they made in 1952 is not yet fully known 
because of the lag of statistics. However, 
indications are that not much further prcg- 
ress Was made, 

The pressure that is felt today through 
propaganda as expressed in the slogan 
“trade, not aid” reflects the struggle between 
the efforts of the war-crippled countries, on 
the one hand, to recapture their prewar 
markets, and our own exporters, on the other, 
to retain their windfall of the war. Failure 
of the war-battered nations to make their 
way fully against our exporters and the fear 
of the latter that they will, have combined 
to create the great pressure that we are wit- 
nessing today for the wider opening of our 
own market as a substitute. In effect our 
export interests seek to make good to Europe 
the markets that she lost, by offering her a 
greater share in our own market. They are 


willing and even anxious to give away what , 


does not belong to them. 

The greater import competition that would 
thus be stimulated would, of course, not be 
expected to strike these export industries at 
home; it would strike others of our pro- 
ducers, generally the smaller among our in- 
dustries, agriculture, and fisheries. The 
mass-production giants among our indus- 
tries, which are in the forefront of our ex- 
porting producers, thus feel free to advocate 
higher imports. They themselves would re- 
main unharmed. A 

Assuming no further outbreak on the in- 
ternational front, it seems probable that 
the world will return in great part to the 
prewar trading pattern. This has been the 
ruling tendency in the past; and the re- 
equipment of many foreign plants with the 
assistance of our aid program should in 
fact sharpen the competitive edge of the 
newly recovered countries and improve their 
export position, 

In terms of our own export trade this 
would foreshadow a shrinkage and with this 
shrinkage would come domestic unemploy- 
ment. Should we in the meantime slash our 
tariff yet deeper and refuse to plug some of 
the holes already ‘existing, we might awaken 
to find ourselves not only driven out in our 
windfall markets abroad but badly battered 
competitively at home. To the unemploy- 
ment caused by the contraction of our for- 
eign market to prewar patterns would be 
added the unemployment and layoffs. pro- 
duced by mounting imports. The combi- 
nation would form a powerful force for de- 
pression. 

Let us examine the plight of the fish- 
canning industry at the present time in the 

- light of our past international trade policy 
and the economic conditions of the world 
following the war. 

-~ 1. The trade-agreements program has not 
stimulated the industry's exports, | 
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2, Our overseas aid failed to maintain the 
favorable position that some of our fishery 
products enjoyed in certain foreign markets 
before the war. Foreign import restrictions 
of the types referred to above and in some 
cases increases in tariffs—as contrasted with 
our program of tariff reduction—have re- 
duced and in some cases completely de- 
stroyed export markets enjoyed by some of 
our products before the war. 

3. United States tariff reductions have 
greatly increased imports of certain canned 
fishery products. Evidence of this can’ be 
found by examination of recent import sta- 
tistics for canned tuna, bonito, and salmon, 

In addition certain other aspects of the 
tariff have troubled the fish-canning in- 
dustry. The tuna industry’s experience 
with the escape clause, for example, casts a 
revealing light upon the defects of this 
clause as a remedy against injury from im- 
ports. 

The holes to be found in our present tariff 
structure and in the trade agreements ne- 
gotiated under existing legislation have been 
well illustrated by the speed with which the 
Japanese learned that tuna canned in brine 
enjoys a much lower tariff rate than tuna 
canned in oil. Even though their exports 
of tuna canned in oil to this country had 
already reached record levels, surpassing her 
prewar shipments, the Japanese quickly 
shifted to production and export of tuna 
in brine. This shift, together with other in- 
fluences, soon badly disrupted the tuna mar- 
ket in the United States. 

The maintenance of an inflexible free list 
of items on which tariffs can only be imposed, 
regardless of changing conditions, by the 
slow process of legislation also complicates 
the situation. Such items as shrimp (fresh, 
frozen, or canned), lobster, and tuna (fresh 
or frozen) are a few of the items on the free 
list. 

We may now bring the problem previously 
posed down to concrete terms. 

The catching and processing of tuna, as an 
example, while representing important in- 
vestments in boats and plants and while 
affording employment to many fishermen, 
crewmen, and cannery workers, nonetheless 
does not rank as a large industry by Ameri- 
can standards. 

The question is, Should this industry, 
among many other smaller industries, be 
exposed to destructive competition -from 
abroad so that our huge industries, such as 
automobile manufacturing, may have a bet- 
ter chance of holding foreign markets against 
recapture of their prewar trade by European 
countries? Shall our Government, as a mat- 
ter of policy, say that it is more important 
that the mass-production industries retain 
their commercial gains of the war abroad than 
that the domestic market be maintained for 
our smaller industries against destruction by 
import competition? 

The answer, fortunately, need not be in 
terms of black or white. Foreign countries 
may be assured a reasonable share of our 
market without exposing our producers to 
destructive foreign competition. This can 
best be accomplished by the establishment 
of flexible import quotas. The volume of 
imports could then be held within limits and 
their most damaging effects eliminated. The 
principal damage from imports lies in the 
threat or actuality of ever-increasing im- 
ports gained at the expense of domestic pro- 
ducers by underselling. 

With the elimination of this threat, im- 
ports could be guaranteed a liberal share of 
our market and yet be stripped of the power 
to disrupt the market. Since price cutting 
would not lead to greater imports, there 
would not be a temptation to resort to this 
means of selling more. 

Since the war, for example, Japan has en- 
joyed a higher share of a larger market for 
tuna in the United States than before the 
war. This share could be set aside for Japan 
while at the same time taking away from the 
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the power to Gemoralize the market 
and the threat of eventually taking it over. 

Thus the domestic tuna industry would 
be saved. Capital investments would again 
be encouraged, and normal expansion could 
continue. Yet our export industries would 
not find their overseas customers deprived of 
dollar exchange because of rising trade bar- 
riers established by the United States. 

Through the wider extension of this sys- 
tem, the dollar gap could be eliminated 
through an orderly participation in our mar- 
ket by imports. The danger to our economy 

__which is so generally associated with com- 
petitive imports would be neutralized. No 
further reckless tariff reductions would be 
either necessary or desirable; and past mis- 
takes in cutting down rates could be reme- 
died without upsetting the countries that 
export to us. 

As a practical matter, the remedy against 
excessive tariff cuts under the trade-agree- 
ments program lies in action under the es- 
cape clause. This clause is administered by 
the Tariff Commission. Experience with 
the escape clause has not been reassuring, 
as the tuna industry well knows, and as the 
salmon industry, with its difficulties from 
imports, can only contemplate with anxiety. 
In other words, “something must be done.” 

The propaganda line of “Trade, not aid,” 
usually comes to several conclusions as far 
as legislation or administrative action in the 
field of tariffs and trade is concerned. (1) 
The advocates of “Trade, not aid” want lower 
tariffs; (2) they wish to see the escape-clause 
and the peril-point provisions repealed; (3) 
they seek passage of a customs simplifica- 
tion bill; and (4) they seek repeal of the 
Buy American Act. 

In other words, they want to travel further 
in the direction that we have followed since 
1934 when the Trade Agreements Act was 
passed. The fact that we do not yet-know 
how far we have already exposed ourselves 
by tariff reductions made during the pros- 
perous war and postwar years, weighs very 
little with them. 

The fact that we also do not know how 
successful the war-retarded nations will be 
in regaining their old markets, thus making 
a larger market here unnecessary, in the 
event of their success, likewise seems to make 
no impression. But for producers who are 
on the firing line, so to speak, the prospects 
make a different impression and call for a 
change in the direction of trade and tariff 
policy. 

What then is in the offing? There is no 
certainty, but a few observations can be 


made. 

Administration of the escape elause needs 
improvement; and legislation will almost 
certainly be introduced to bring this about. 
The peril-point provision almost certainly 
will be retained. Also the establishment of 
import quotas will undoubtedly receive seri- 
ous and sympathetic consideration, 

The Trade Agreements Act itself will prob- 
ably be extended. If it is modified as indi- 
cated here, the fish-canning industry could 
live with the program. While receiving no 
visible benefits from it, the industry would 
at least be freed of the present injury from 
imports and from the threat of more serious 
injury to come. 


Legalized Robbery? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER.» Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tent to which the profligacy of govern- 


ment affects the lives of our people can- 
not be conceived from statistics as to so 
many billions in taxes, so many more 
billions in appropriations, and so many 
more billions in public debts and so on 
ad infinitum. 

It can only be conceived. and under- 
stood in proper perspective when it is 
related to the individual American tax- 
payer. It is then only that we as leg- 
islators as well as the American people, 
with whose welfare we are charged, can 
evaluate properly the wisdom or folly 
of our past acts and establish proper 
standards by which to measure our fu- 
ture course of conduct. 

Last Saturday I received the following 
letter from a constituent which I in- 
clude under leave to extend my remarks. 
I hope each of my colleagues will read 
this letter and remember its contents 
during instances in which we are called 
upon to vote during the business of this 
session of Congress: 


Lone BEACH, CALIF., March 12, 1953. 
Representative CRAIG HOSMER, 
Washington, D .C. 

Dear Sm: It is my understanding that 
Oscar Chapman received $5,187.50 accumu- 
lated-leave pay. Also, that 2 years of my 
income-tax payments went to pay for a por- 
trait of him. Are these things true? Are 
they legal? Shouldn’t some of these people 
be in jail? 

I have not had a vacation in 15 years, have 
been paying my income tax without a 
squawk, thinking it was for national defense, 
then I read of $1,500 being spent on a por- 
trait of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I realize that some of the things that were 
done are in the past, but I believe they 
should be thoroughly aired so that they can- 
not be repeated. 

A reply would be greatly appreciated, Mr. 
Hosmer, as I am incensed at what I read 
in the papers. 

Respectfully yours, 
NorMAn C., WELLS. 


Target—America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Fletcher Knebel, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 16, 1953: 


TARGET—AMERICA—PuRGE OF EARL BROWDER 
PROVED STALIN’S CONTROL OF UNITED STATES 
Reps 

(By Fletcher Knebel) 


No more proof of Josef Stalin's long and 
cynical control of the American Communist 
Party can be provided than his successful 
purges of United States leaders. 

Stalin did it first with the ouster of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow and Jay Lovestone as American 
Communist leaders in 1929 and he did it 
again in 1945 with the banishment of the 
veteran Red, Earl Browder. 

Testimony before the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, which has spent more 
than 2 years studying Moscow's orders to 
American Communists, shows how Stalin ac- 
complished the dethronement of Browder be- 
hind the olive branch of world peace. 

The setting was the famed San Francisco 
Conference in the spring of 1945 when the 
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Russians arrived at the peak of the era of 
good feelings to found the United Nations. 

No sooner did he arrive in San Francisco 
than Dimitri Zam Manuilsky, Ukrainian del- 
egate to the U. N. and former Comintern 
boss, exploded to fellow Reds over the fact 
that the American Communist leaders were 
not attacking the United States with suffi- 
cient vehemence. 

A letter con’ his views went to the 
Daily Worker, where it served as a Stalin or- 
der to open the petcocks of vituperation 
against this Government. 


BROWDER PREACHED OLD DOCTRINE 


It was of a price with the criticism of the 
American Red leadership by Jacques Duclos, 
French Communist chief. The trouble with 
Browder was that he had swallowed Stalin’s 
temporary propaganda line and was preach- 
ing the now outmoded theme that the class 
struggle could best be served by Communist 
cooperation with its capitalist enemies. 

In essence, the Duclos and Manuilsky at- 
tacks constituted a two-way Stalin purge 
directive against Earl Browder, who was de- 
posed as general secretary of the American 
branch of the party and pounded out of 
Communist grace by the big Red guns from 
abroad. 

By the election year of 1948, Stalin wanted 
no fooling on the of American Reds, 
With the shadow of atomic war over the 
world, William Z. Foster, for more than two 
decades Stalin's favorite among American 
Communists, appeared before an Ohio Com- 
munist convention. William Garfield Cum- 
mings, an FBI plant in the party, testified 
that Foster urged the Communists to pick 
only leaders of certain loyalty to Russia 
because of the war danger between the two 
countries. 


REDS TIGHTENED SECURITY 


This was the year that the Communists 
grabbed control of Henry A. Wallace's Pro- 
gressive Party to the dismay of Wallace's 
old friends who watched the former Vice 
President maneuvered by the Reds. Behind 
the scenes, however, the Communists were 
closing ranks even tighter. To increase se- 
curity, the Reds ordered all members into 
cells of no more than five. 

In the fall of the year Whittaker Cham- 
bers, the reformed Red, burst on the scene 
with his sensational charge that Alger Hiss, 
former State Department official, had been 
a Communist. 

When Federal investigators sought J. 
Peters in connection with the Hiss case, the 
Red underground hid the Comintern agent, 
first in the Bronx, then in Brooklyn, and 
finally on a farm near Riegelsville, Pa., ac- 
cording to testimony of John Lautner, a 
Communist from 1929 to 1950. 

At last in the spring of 1949, after years 
as a secret Soviet agent here, Peters fled 
to Hungary, where an American Communist 
saw him a few months later at a Red youth 
festival in Budapest. 

RADIO NETWORK PLANNED 

Stalin, according to testimony before the 
board, ordered American Communists to 
take rigid security precautions in these years 
when Congress and the courts sired an in- 
creasing number of investigations of the 
Reds. At the Marxist institute in Los An- 
geles, students were forbidden to refer to 
each other except by a secret number sys- 
tem. 

Reds destroyed membership cards. Com- 
munists in New York received orders to burn 
all messages containing names, addresses, 
and phone numbers as soon as received. 

Communists in the summer of 1949 planned 
installation of nationwide clandestine radio 


- network for Reds only, according to the hear- 


ing panel. Party leaders summoned radio 
“hams” from the Communist ranks and spot- 
ted hiding places for mobile transmitters, 
concealing the project from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 
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Again, under Moscow's orders, American 
Communist leaders held a secret meeting in 
Baltimore and agreed that in the event of a 
Russo-American war, American Reds would 
not bear arms for the United States. 

Outbreak of the Korean war intensified 
Red security safeguards. The secret Marxist 
school in Los Angeles suspended operations 
in the summer of 1950. The New York branch 
of the party quietly devised a more elaborate 
three-member cell system for operating un- 
derground. Even the site of State and local 
conventions remained secret from delegates 
until a few hours before the meetings. 


MILITARY SABOTEURS ALERTED 


Still the call to revolution sounded its 
old Stalinist refrains. At a Communist 
ranch hideaway in New Mexico, Harvey M. 
Matusow, who was reporting to the FBI, 
heard a speech by an official of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, long preg- 

‘nant with Communist infiltration. 

Matusow testified the official explained to 
Red “students” that the goal of the union 
would be shifted to a production slowdown 
of basic metals in event of war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

Communists going into the Armed Forces 
after Korea, according to witnesses before 
the board, were cautioned by party officials 
to be on the alert for any sabotage oppor- 
tunities. 

Nothing had changed in the familiar Mos- 
cow litany for American Reds in three dec- 
ades since Stalin’s ascension to power except 
the passage of faceless time itself. The 
stranglehold of Stalin on the men in America 
who did his bidding remained as firm as ever. 

The Communist Party in America, decided 
members of the hearing panel after months 
of weary testimony, has always maintained 
th? relationship of unquestioning subservi- 
ence to the Soviet Union. 


FULL BOARD STUDIES SITUATION 


The two-member panel, Kathryn McHale 
and Peter Campbell Brown, found that the 
Communist Party lives for the day when it 
can install a dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the United States. 

The American Communists must, they de- 
cided, consume and echo the theoretical pro- 
nouncements on Marxism-Leninism from its 
contemporary fountainhead, Stalin. 

“Upon the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence in this proceeding,” they declared, 
“we conclude that respondent (the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States) is directed, 
dominated and controlled by the Soviet 
Union and that respondent operates pri- 
marily to advance the objectives of the world 
Communist movement.” 

This recommended decision is now before 
the full Subversive Activities Control Board 
including members Watson B. Miller and 
David J. Coddaire, for the final determina- 
tion as to whether the Communist Party 
must register and disclose its membership 
and financial structure to public view. 

Thirty years have rolled by since Josef 
Stalin opened branch offices in the United 
States for the business of revolution. Until 
the moment of his death, he was still doing 
business at the same old stand, 


Program for Functional Illiterates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, “Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 


I desire to include a statement on the 
program for functional illiterates so ably 
directed by Lt. George W. Lee, grand 
ort. of education of the Negro 
Elks. 

Lieutenant Lee, a successful insurance 
executive, banker, and novelist, has long 
recognized the need to stamp out illit- 
eracy among Negroes. Already he has 
done a very splendid work in the city of 
Memphis, where he lives, and the pro- 
gram is of such interest and is being so 
widely accepted that I think a study of 
this project will be of substantial benefit 
to my colleagues generally. 

The program follows: 

PROGRAM FOR FUNCTIONAL ILLITERATES 


The educational department under Judge 
William C. Hueston, having provided more 
than 650 university and college scholarships 
and put 44 boys and girls in school under 
its benefits for 1951, now joins forces for 
stamping out functional illiteracy. 

They must be led out of the night into 
the light.. This will reduce provocation to 
the minimum without sacrificing the essen- 
tials in our struggle for progress. 

The number of Negroes over 25 years of 
age who could not read or write well enough 
to take care of their own affairs was 41.3 
percent. According to the 1940 census there 
were 6,491,399 and of this number 2,680,947 
who could only make their mark. 

Our program under the new administra- 
tion is to fish in the back streets with the 
net of education for the lost man and 
woman, 

1. No Negro in a city where there is an 
Elk lodge shall live and die without know- 
ing how to read a verse of the Bible from 
whence comes man’s greatest strength. 

2. No Negro in a city where there is an 
Elk lodge shall be permitted to live and die 
without having been taught to read a para- 
graph of the American Constitution. In an 
age taught by bitter experiences what in- 
justices and subjugation can do, the fortu- 
nate Negro is bound to a more scrupulous 
concern for the unfortunate Negro who does 
not know his civil liberties under the Con- 
stitution. 

3. No Negro in a city where there is an 
Elk lodge shall live and die without being 
able to write his name. For decency sake, 
for society, the man and woman who can’t 
read and write must be helped and encour- 
aged. In an age of increasing civil liberties 
it is in the social interest of all. It is in 
the interest of the good name of the race 
that there be improvement in the habits of 
the functional illiterates. When given the 
fundamentals of education the Negro has 
used it as well as any other race could 
under the circumstances. When denied it 
he has been guilty of all the limitations as 
all other races who have been denied it. 
Poverty and ignorance makes people venge- 
ful and sullen. People’s minds must be 
changed before their actions can be changed, 

4. No Negro in a city where there is an Elk 
lodge shall live and die without knowing 
how to vote. The voting laws in many of 
our Southern States require the ability to 
read and interpret some paragraph of the 
Constitution. We will help the functional 
illiterates meet that test. 

5. In addition to all of this there is need 
for a program that will give Negroes faith 
in themselves, pride in their achievements, 
and respect for themselves and the common 
sense necessary for constructive action and 
conducting themselves in the right way. The 
fight against hypocrisy in democracy has 
brought us a long way on a rugged road. 
But until Negroes are willing to work and 
sacrifice for first-class citizenship, there is 
little need of whining and complaining about 
second-class citizenship, 
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PLANS FOR ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL OF 
FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION 


1. A school for functional illiterates shall 
be set up in every Elk lodge. . 

&. The faculty shall be made up of volun- 
teer teachers in the community. 

b. Prepared lessons, sheets, and stocks shall 
be furnished at cost from the commissioner’s 
office. 

c. The school term shall extend through 
6 weeks with diplomas given to graduates on 
the night of the oratorical contest in each 
particular city. This certificate, together 
with an Elks membership card, shall entitle 
graduates to membership in Elk National 
Alumni Association. 

2. There shall be a national advisory board 
made up of outstanding educators of the 
Nation. In each city there shall be a local 
advisory board. 

3. A campaign for recruiting functional 
illiterates should be made through churches, 
schools, civic clubs, and life-insurance agen- 
cies. Campaign plans should grow out of 
meetings of local Elks educational commit- 
tees and advisory boards. 

4. At the outset we anticipate some un- 
willingness on the part of individuals to 
admit their inability to read and write. 
But when it is realized that it is just as 
important to stamp out illiteracy as it is 
to stamp out tuberculosis, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases, their attitude will 
change. 

The functional illiterates must in due 
time come to the realization that it is never 
too late. Cato learned Greek at 80, Chaucer 
at Woodstock with the nightingale at 60 
wrote the Canterbury Tales, Gather at Wei- 
mer, toiling to the last completed Faust after 
80 years had passed. 

Dr. J. Finley Wilson did not acquire the 
fundamentals of education until the gulf 
strearh had flown deep into the regions of 
middle age. He went on from there to build 
the Elks’ membership to 800,000. 

Alonzo Franklin Herndon came out of 
slavery unable to read and write his name, 
but once he had learned reading and writing 
and arithmetic he founded the Atlanta Life 
Insurance Co. that today has acquired as- 
sets of $23 million, employ 1,500 people. 
and since 1905 has paid back to policyholders 
over $34 million. 

Functional illiteracy must be stamped out 
or the journey of 15 million Negroes to the 
promised land of full citizenship will be 
slowed down. 

It is important that in this program we 
think not of our own race and group life, 
but of the life of all those people who have 
been denied the opportunity of an education. 
It is the principle that must be established 
by all of us, or none of us will have it. 


Irish Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is St. Patrick’s Day, Today through- 
out every corner of the world to which 
Irishmen have wandered from their na- 
tive land, the feast of St. Patrick is be- 
ing joyously celebrated. Itis now more 
than 14 centuries since Patrick, the pa- 
tron saint of Ireland brought the gospel 
of Christianity to the Irish people. His 
influence still continues and his memory 
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is cherished in story and song to perhaps 
even a greater degree than that of any 
other national hero or saint. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, by way of 
joining with all other Americans in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of St. Patrick 
and to his gallant Irish compatriots who 
have contributed so much to the cause of 
freedom and democracy in America and 
the rest of the world, I take the liberty 
of introducing a resolution which would 
state it to be the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire terri- 
tory of Ireland, unless the clear majority 
of all of its people, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. 

The resolution which I herewith intro- 
duce is precisely the same in form and 
language as House Resolution 82 re- 
ported favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs during the 82d 
Congress, and is in keeping with the lan- 
guage and spirit of a resolution adopted 
by the 65th Congress in 1919. 

Ireland, which in territory is about the 
size of the State of Maine, is one of the 
world’s oldest civilizations. It is a geo- 
graphic entity, it has no geographic divi- 
sions within itself. Ireland’s only nat- 

. ural territorial limits are the oceans and 
the seas which surround it. 

In the six counties of the north which 
comprise the partitioned area of North- 
ern Ireland, the people are all Irish; 
they are all members of the Gaelic race; 
they would resent any claim to the con- 
trary. The same is true throughout the 
26 counties in the South of Ireland, 
They are one people, one race. They 
never asked for nor have they ever con- 
sented to the partition of their country. 
It was not until 1920, after the Irish peo- 
ple had asserted their right, through 
constitutional processes, to set up the 
Irish Parliament in Dublin that an illog- 
ical division of the Irish people was cre- 
ated by setting up a false boundary 
which severed the six counties of the 
North from the rest of Ireland. 

It is not necessary here to describe the 
many contributions which historically 
Ireland has made to the civilization and 
culture of the world. Ireland’s record 
is one of which she may justly feel proud. 
Lovers of liberty, the Irish offer one of 
the strongest bulwarks of freedom in all 
Europe; one which the taint of com- 
munism has not breached. Wherever 
you find an Irishman today, you will find 
a champion of democracy and of the 
rights of individuals, yet their native 
land is not entirely free. Not until the 
Irish people have an opportunity to de- 
termine whether they wish to be united 
under one government and one fiag will 
the centuries-old struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence be ended. 

It is my sincere hope that all of our 
friends in Ireland and in the United 
Kingdom exert their best efforts toward 
the finding of a peaceful settlement of a 
problem which has long vexed the tran- 
quillity of St. Patrick’s homeland. It is 
the object of this resolution to give im- 
petus to such a settlement. 


Funds for Potter’s Field in New Haven 
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oF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a heart-warming letter on March 
6 from a constituent, Mrs. John J. Nagle, 
of 168 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
She enclosed a newspaper clipping from 
the New Haven Register, which in cold, 
factual terms told the story of an elderly 
wealthy widow who came all the way 
from Paris to make arrangements for 
the beautification of potter's field in New 
Haven, for which she will bear the full 
cost. 

Despite her wealth, this woman who 
once lived in New Haven and now resides 
in a Parisian suburb, has requested that 
a grave be reserved for her in potters’ 
field. She is Mrs. Anna Fitch Ardenghi, 
was first married to William Whitman 
Farnam, former treasurer of Yale Uni- 
versity. After his death, she married 
Vincent Ardenghi, a French Army officer 
who died several years ago. 

Since then she has been living outside 
Paris but makes frequent visits to this 
country. She left for Paris aboard the 
Ile de France on February 27 before her 
kind act became public. She sought no 
publicity, but because her offer had to be 
accepted by the board of aldermen of 
the city of New Haven, it could not be 
held secret. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank Mrs. Ardenghi in behalf of not 
only the people of New Haven, but of the 
entire country. Such selfiess devotion to 
those less fortunate in this day and age 
is certainly a rarity. 

I include the following story which ap- 
peared in the March 3 issue of the New 
Haven Register: 

Ctry Accerrs Wipow’s OFFER To Give FUND 
FOR POTTER'S FELD 

The board of aldermen last night, quickly 
and without comment, accepted an unusual 
offer made by Mrs. Anna Fitch Ardenghi, 
wealthy widow, to refurbish and maintain 
potter’s field near the municipal poorhouse 
in return for a single grave which will be 
reserved for her. 

Reclamation and beautification of the 
Woodin Street cemetery for the homeless 
and penniless is expected to start shortly. 
Mrs. Ardenghi, a member of an old New 
Haven family, made all architectural and 
financial arrangements for the project be- 
fore sailing last Thursday on the Ile de 
France for her home outside Paris. 

The cemetery work will be supervised by 
Carina Eaglesfield Milligan, of New Canaan, 
All expenses incurred in the development of 
the cemetery will be paid by a New Haven 
bank acting as the representative of Mrs. 
Ardenghi. 
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PERMANENT TRUST FUND 


The only financial detail remaining to be 
worked out is the size of the trust fund 
Mrs. Ardenghi will set up for the permanent 
care of the cemetery. This will be agreed 
upon later by the donor and Mayor C. Celen- 
tano, who has carried on all of the negotia- 
tions with the benefactress. 

The total cost of the improvements is not 
known, but Mayor Celentano said it would 
be considerable, 

These nine points were stipulated by 
Mayor Celentano in his message to the alder- 
men asking immediate action on acceptance 
of the gift: 

“1. Fence, approximately 850 feet of alu- 
minum-coated, 5 feet high, 2-inch-mesh 
Page fence, posts approximately 10 feet apart, 
set in concrete. (Present cemetery ground 
and the area for future use as outlined in 
bureau of engineering plan of February 5, 
1953, shall be graded by the city to levels 
suitable for fence erection.) 

“2. Gates, a double gate for the hearse will 
have an arch over it with ‘Unto the least 
of these’ in letters; a side gate for pedes- 
trians shall lead to the grounds. These gates 
for the hearse shall be on the center line of 
the present burial fields. They shall be made 
of iron, ‘metallized’ against rusting. 

“3. Cross, a large and beautiful cross of 
Stony Creek granite shall be erected at the 
opposite end of the drive in line with the 
large gate and shall be set on a concrete 
base. There will be planting around this 
cross, as suggested below, and the city may 
have its own materials used if accepted by 
the architect. 

“4, Resthouse shall be 9 by 12 feet of North 
Haven hard-burned brick with copper or 
aluminum roof, and aluminum windows, for 
low upkeep. It shall have a concrete floor, 
closets for the tools needed in digging graves. 
(It is to be assumed that the city will use 
its park force or by contract labor, for the 
upkeep of the grounds.) There shall be a 
small Franklin stove opposite the door, with 
a supply of charcoal in bags for quick fires 
for winter burials. In the resthouse shall 
be 2 aluminum chairs, and on the terrace 
facing the cemetery 2 benches. Water, if 
water is adjacent on Woodin Street, an out- 
let should be at the side of the resthouse 
for drinking and for flowers. 

“5. Planting: The cross. There shall be 3 
Connecticut cedars behind, 4 andromeda, 2 
magnolia stellata, set in a bed of white 
myrtle. Two white dogwoods shall flank the 
group. In the corners shall be yellow for- 
sythia, and several andromeda around the 
resthouse. 

“6. Connecticut design of the State grape 
and ivy and local brick and stone in the 
cross, gates, and resthouse shall prevail. 

“7. Maintenance: Provision for the cost of 
maintenance has been made by Mrs. Ardeng- 
hi by the establishment of a principal fund, 
the interest of which shall adequately defray 
the expenses of upkeep of the city cemetery. 

“8. The operation of the cemetery shall 
comply with the city ordinance as was de- 
scribed in section 237 of the city charter 
relative to the burial of indigent dead and 
amendments thereof passed by the New 
Haven Board of Aldermen in 1937. 

“9. Grave space reservation, A single 
grave space designated grave No. 11A shall 
be reserved for Mrs. Anna Fitch Ardenghi, 
who may or may not wish to avail herself 
of this reservation.” 

The first husband of Mrs. Ardenghi was 
William Whitman Farnam, former treasurer 
of Yale University, a member of the Yale 
Corp. for more than 30 years and a former 
park commissioner. After the death of Mr. 
Farnam, she married Vincent Ardenghi, a 
French army officer. He died several years 
ago. Mrs. Ardenghi maintains her perma- 
nent home outside Paris but makes occa- 
sional trips to the United States. 
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Equality of Abstract Individual Rights 
Under the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor a statement on 
the subject Equality of Abstract Individ- 
ual Rights Under the Constitution, pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles Hall Davis, of the 
Virginia bar. Mr. Davis resides at 
Petersburg, Va.; and the statement is a 
personal expression of his views. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EQUALITY OF ABSTRACT INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Charles Hall Davis) 


In discussions of the problems of racial 
segregation in the public schools, and of the 
FEPC, the public thinking seems to have 
been clouded through a failure to under- 
stand the distinction between an abstract 
right, on the one hand, and the opportunity 
for the exercise of that.abstract right by each 
individual along lines of his own choice, on 
the other. 

The abstract rights are a direct endow- 
ment from the Deity to each human being 
in equal measure, as incident to the equal 
humanity of each; and the divine purpose 
in bestowing them on humanity, was obvi- 
ously that each human being was to exercise 
those rights along lines of his own choice, 


EACH HUMAN BEING HAS EXACTLY THE SAME 
ABSTRACT RIGHTS WHICH ARE UNALIENABLE 


The identity (and the consequent equal- 
ity) of the abstract individual rights vested 
in each human being necessarily involve the 
requirement that no individual shall so exer- 
cise his rights as to defeat or impair the 
identical (and hence equal) rights vested in 
every other. 

Those abstract rights, being a divine en- 
dowment, are unalienable; so that no human 
being can be justly deprived of any of those 
rights except with his consent. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY AND THE GOVERNMENTAL 
PLAN OF AMERICANISM 


Americanism is an inseparable combina- 
tion of a political theory with a governmen- 
tal plan for carrying that theory into effect. 

That political theory is set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Virginia 
bill of rights, the Federal Bill of Rights, the 
bills of rights of the several States, and in 
the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty. 
The governmental plan is set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
amendments thereto and in the constitutions 
of the several States. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of Independence states 
that the abstract rights of each human being 
are identical in all respects; that they are a 
direct endowment from the Creator; that 
these divinely conferred rights are individual 
rights, and are never held jointly or collec- 
tively; and they are unalienable. 

Only three of these unalienable, individual 
rights are enumerated—namely, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—but it is stated 
that these three are among the unalienable 
rights held by each human being in equal 
measure, 

That the test of unalienable human rights 
lies in whether they are self-evident, which 


means that the mere statement is sufficient 
to establish them without proof. 

That man has been endowed by the Cre- 
ator with the divine attributes of free will 
and free choice; is to be held morally respon- 
sible for his exercise of his rights and powers; 
and is to be finally accountable to his God 
for his use of the same. 

Hence, all men are to exercise these un- 
alienable rights along lines of their own 
choice, and free from all compulsion; so that 
personal responsibility for their proper exer- 
cise may be established. 

Hence, equality of opportunity should be 
accorded to each for their exercise along 
lines of individual choice. 

That, because these abstract rights are 
identical in the case of each human being, 
it is implicit that each individual is under 
obligation not to so exercise his rights as to 
defeat or impair the identical rights of 
others. 


THE POSITION OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE, AS OUTLINING OUR POLITICAL 
THEORY 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence laid the foundations of American Goy- 
ernment, and that it is always safe to read 
the words of the Constitution in the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS 


The first section of the Virginia bill of 
rights reads “That all men are by nature 
equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inherent rights, of which, when they 
enter into a state of society, they cannot, by 
any compact, deprive or divest their poster- 
ity; mamely, the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.” 


THE FEDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS (EMBODIED IN THE 
FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES) 


The Federal Bill of Rights recognizes the 
endowment of each individual human being 
by the Creator with the same unalienable, 
individual rights. 


THE SOLE DECLARED PURPOSE OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


The only declared purpose of American 
Government (as stated in the Declaration of 
Independence) is to secure to each human 
being being subject to its jurisdiction, an 
official recognition of this sameness or iden- 
tity of the (unalienable, individual) ab- 
stract rights vested in each human being. 

When American Government was estab- 
lished, the purpose of just government was 
declared to be to safeguard the identity of 
the divine endowment of abstract rights in 
each human being; and then to establish 
and enforce suqh restrictions on the individ- 
ual exercise of these rights, as would as- 
sure to each and every human being an 
equality (but not an identity) of oppor- 
tunity for their exercise along lines of in- 
dividual choice. 


THE INFINITE VARIATIONS IN THE MANNER OF 
EXERCISE OF ABSTRACT INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Due to the facts that the lines of activity 
chosen by individuals might be as varied as 
were human desires and ambitions; it was 
not possible for Government to guarantee 
to each person an identity of opportunity 
(or an identity of facilities) for the exer- 
cise of these rights. 

Government could only assure an equal- 
ity of opportunity for such individual exer- 
cise; so that each human being (whatever 
lines of happiness he might choose to pur- 
sue) would have an equal opportunity for 
developing his personality along his chosen 
lines. 

This difference between the identity of 
the abstract rights held by each human 
being; and the equality of opportunity for 
the exercise of those rights along lines of 
individual choice, is basic. 
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THE RECOGNITION IN THE FEDERAL BILL OF 
RIGHTS OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER UN- 
ALIENABLE RIGHTS THAT ARE NOT ENUMER- 
ATED 


The Federal Bill of Rights enumerates 
a number of individual rights not men- 
tioned in the Declaration of Independence; 
including freedom of religion, of speech, of 
the press, the right to assemble, to petition 
Government, and a number of others. 

But it distinctly states that there are still 
others that are not enumerated. The ninth 
amendment reads: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

Among those not enumerated is the right 
of each human being to choose his own 
social associates and the right to work, 
which meet the test of being self-evident 
truths. 


THE UNALIENABLE, INDIVIDUAL RIGHT TO 
WORK 


The inherent right to work embraces six 
elements, each of which is of equal dignity, 
and is entitled to equal protection by goy- 
ernment. 

The right to work embraces the individual 
rights: (1) To work for oneself; (2) to con- 
tract to work for another; (3) to contract 
with others to work for oneself; (4) to quit 
work at will, in the absence of a binding 
contract; (5) to discharge an employee at 
will, in the absence of a binding contract; 
(6) to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT HAS NO INHERENT, 
GOD-GIVEN RIGHTS 


American government is not vested with 
any God-given, unalienable rights. It is 
purely a human institution, established by 
the sovereign people, and entrusted with the 
administration of certain of their sovereign 
powers. 

The Constitution, which established Amer- 
ican Government, declares its purposes, enu- 
merates its entrusted powers; specifies how 
those powers are to be exercised; and re- 
serves to the people the right at any time 
to enlarge, reduce, or wipe out the entrusted 
authority. 


CORPORATE ENTITIES HAVE NO UNALIENABLE, 
INHERENT RIGHTS 


Corporate entities have no God-given, un- 
alienable rights. They are human institu- 
tions, created by the legislative branch of 
government for certain defined purposes, 
and authorized to use collectively certain 
powers and resources. They are always sub- 
ject to the supreme control of their gov- 
ernmental creators. Government, in creat- 
ing them, can vest in them no unalienable 
rights; because Government itself has no 
such rights. 


LABOR UNIONS, AND SIMILAR COMBINATIONS OF 
INDIVIDUALS, DO NOT, BY COMBINING THEIR 
POWERS AND RESOURCES, BECOME VESTED WITH 
ANY COLLECTIVE, UNALIENABLE RIGHTS 


The combination of a million men in a 
labor union, or similar organization, so that 
they can act collectively, does not vest the 
organized group with any collectively held 
unalienable rights. 

Each human being member of such an 
organization has exactly the same unalien- 
able rights as has every nonmember. But 
neither the character nor the volume of 
those individual, God-given rights can be 
enlarged, diminished, or changed in any way, 
by reason of the combination of effort. 

Attempts to exercise the collective powers 
and resources so as to secure special privi- 
leges for the organized group, constitute an 
attempt to destroy the identity of the ab- 
stract rights vested in each citizen, and to 
wipe out equality of opportunity for their 
individual exercise. Such attempts under- 
mine the foundations of American liberty 
and free enterprise. If successful, they will 
eventually destroy labor unionism, as has 
happened in Russia. 


è 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT CANNOT JUSTLY EM- 
POWER ANY CORPORATE ENTITY OR ASSOCIA- 
TION OF INDIVIDUALS TO DO ANYTHING THAT 
WILL DEFEAT THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH GOV- 
ERNMENT WAS ESTABLISHED 


American government has no authority to 
empower any corporate entity, or any union 
or association, to use its collective powers 
and resources in any way that will defeat 
the identity of individual rights or impair 
the equality of opportunity which each 
citizens is entitled to enjoy. 

It cannot justly prescribe positively just 
how any citizens shall exercise his unalien- 
able rights. It can only establish and enforce 
such restraints on their individual exercise 
as are necessary to assure an identity (and 
consequent equality) of the abstract rights 
held by each, and an equality of opportunity 
for their individual and orderly exercise. 

By “orderly exercise” is meant. the indi- 
vidual exercise of unalienable rights; sub- 
ject to such restraints as may be imposed 
by the community will for the purpose of 
safeguarding the public safety, health, and 
morals. Those restraints should be imposed 
by Government on all alike through general 
laws. 


THE FALSE PREMISE ON WHICH THE ENTIRE 
IDEA OF THE FEPC IS BASED 

Under the FEPC it is proposed that the 
Government shall have the authority to 
compel an individual human-being citizen 
to employ such parties as the Government 
shall specify, at such minimum wages, and 
under such terms, as the Government may 
outline. 

This means that the Government can in- 
crease the unalienable, individual rights of 
the employees, at the expense of the em- 
ployers; and thereby change the identity 
(and consequent equality) of the abstract 
rights held by each. 

THE IDENTICAL AND EQUAL INHERENT RIGHTS 
OF INDIVIDUAL HUMAN BEING, EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 
The individual human being employer has 

the unalienable right to employ whom he 
pleases; and the individual,- human being 
employee has the corresponding right to 
accept or refuse employment by a particular 
employer, if he chooses to do s0. 

If the individual employee can be forced 
by Government to work for someone against 
his will, that is slavery. 

If the individual employer can be forced 
to employ whomever the Government speci- 
fies, that is a violation of the employer's 
right of contract, which is one of the six 
elements of the right to work. 

If the individual employee can quit work 
at will, in the absence of a binding contract; 
then the individual employer must have a 
corresponding and equal right to discharge 
the employee at will, in the absence of a 
binding contract. 

DEFINITION OF AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


It is well to remember at all times the 
danger to individual liberty and free en- 
terprise which lies in all efforts to increase 
the powers of Government over the exercise 
of inherent rights by the individual along 
lines of his own choice. 

American individual liberty may be de- 
fined as “The sum of the unalienable, indi- 
vidual, God-given rights of each human 
being, the orderly exercise of which along 
lines of individual choice is withheld from 
governmental prohibition, abridgment or 
control.” 

To the extent that government is empow- 
ered to prohibit, abridge, control, or regulate 
the exercise of unalienable, individual rights 
by each human being along lines of individ- 
ual choice; to that extent is individual lib- 
erty impaired and endangered. 

SEGREGATION OF WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The segregation of whites and Negroes in 
the public schools, under conditions where 


equal facilities are accorded to each race, 
does not violate either the identity of ab- 
stract rights or the equality of opportunity 
for their individual exercise contemplated by 
the Constitution. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY DOES NOT NECESSI- 
TATE IDENTITY OF FACILITIES 


Equality of opportunity, in the exercise of 
unalienable individual rights along lines of 
individual choice, does not necessitate iden- 
tity of facilities for exercising those rights. 

To provide identity of educational facili- 
ties for all students is evidently impossible. 
If that were attempted, it would mean that 
all scholars would be entitled to be taught by 
the same teacher; as there might be wide 
divergences in the teaching abilities of dif- 
fering instructors. 

To require that Government guarantee 
identity of facilities would destroy the right 
of the individual to exercise his unalien- 
able rights along lines of his own choice. 
He would be forced to exercise them along 
lines prescribed by the Government. y 

The constitutional requirements for equal- 
ity of opportunity is not violated by having 
students taught in separate schools, or by 
different teachers. 


THE HISTORY OF SEGREGATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Segregation in the schools of America is 
not a novel idea. It has existed throughout 
our entire history. 

During a large part of our history, segrega- 
tion of educational facilities was widely car- 
ried out on the ground of difference in sex, 
and this segregation of the sexes in educa- 
tional institutions still persists. 

Certainly no more of a denial of equality 
of opportunity is involved in school segre- 
gation on account of race than is involyed 
in school segregation on account of sex. 


SEGREGATION ON ACCOUNT OF RACE ON RAILROADS, 
STREETCARS, BUSES, ETC. 

The same principle applies to racial segre- 
gation on railroads, streetcars, buses, air- 
planes, steamboats, and other vehicles of 
transportation. 

If the transportation facilities offered to 
the two races are equal, then the Govern- 
ment—State or Federal—has no authority to 
interfere. 

Segregation, in and of itself, is not uncon- 
stitutional, unjust, or vicious; if an identity 
of abstract rights, and an equality of oppor- 
tunity for the individual exercise of those 
rights are safeguarded. 

If the facilities offered to the two races 
are equal, then neither the Negro nor the 
white can justly complain. No unalienable 
right of the members of either race has been 
impaired; but the identity of abstract rights 
and the equality of opportunity for their ex- 
ercise along lines of individual choice have 
been distinctly recognized and safeguarded. 

The purpose of the American Association 
for the Preservation of the Rights of Col- 
ored People, in claiming that segregation, in 
and of itself, is a violation of the equality of 
rights of the members of the two races as 
provided for in the Constitution, is evidently 
not merely to assure recognition of the 
identity of abstract rights but also to secure 
identity of facilities for their individual 
exercise. 

A governmental requirement for coeduca- 
tional institutions for whites and Negroes 
necessarily involves problems of social rela- 
tions and contacts, the regulation of which 
has not been delegated to American Govern- 
ment, 

RACIAL COEDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

It is self-evident that each human being 
has an unalienable right to choose his own 
social associates. In the case of minor chil- 
dren, the parents have the right to decide 
for them who shall be their social associates. 
The enforced attendance of children at the 
public schools, where social contacts with 
other children are necessarily affected, in- 
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volves a problem that is basic, and that is 
controlling with many heads of families. 

In certain sections of our country, the en- 
forcement of racial coeducation is regarded 
by a large segment of the population as an 
impairment of the unalienable, individual 
right to choose one’s own social associates, 
and as being especially undesirable, because 
it affects the children and not merely the 
adults. 

Under such circumstances, the Inexpedi- 
ency of racial coeducation in the South is 
obvious, Conditions exist in that section 
which do not exist elsewhere in the Nation. 

The matter is one essentially for deter- 
mination by the respective State groups for 
their respective territories. 

The National Constitution does not grant 
any control over education to the National 
Government; and hence this problem should 
pe pert to each State group for its own de- 
cision. 


Engel Could Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Muskegon 
Chronicle of March 7, 1953: 


ENGEL COULD HELP 


The struggle over how “we can have more 
defense for less money”—-to use President 
Eisenhower's words—must leave many a Re- 
publican in Congress wishing that the sery- 
ices of former Representative Albert J. Engel, 
of this congressional district, were still avail- 
able to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which he was so long its key man 
on defense spending. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt in 
anybody's mind—in Congress, in any of the 
armed services, in the new executive branch, 
or anywhere else—that as good or better de- 
fense can be had for less money. The prob- 
lem is how to get it. 

Last year, Mr. Truman appointed a com- 
mission to make a report on that question, 
with David Sarnoff as its chairman. The 
Sarnoff report was filed a few days ago and 
it said that 500,000 men can be dropped from 
the armed services and a saving of not less 
than $5 billion made without losing any 
combat effectiveness. 

The most disturbing part of the Sarnoff 
report is his complaint that no service, ex- 
cept the Marine Corps which has always 
operated on a shoestring anyway, really gave 
its wholehearted cooperation to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Sarnoff said the Air Corps was “co- 
operative and open to greater progress” but 
with no suggestions of its own. The Army's 
rating on helpfulness, he said, was “spotty, 
with large areas of resistance.” He called 
the Navy “militantly resistant” to any talk 
of possible budget cuts. 

Defense Secretary Wilson has warned that 
the economy fight “won't be easy,” especially 
in the year ahead. That is chiefly because 
of the huge “lead time” defense commit- 
ments voted by past Congresses, the actual 
money appropriations for which come along 
now. 

Service resistance, the Sarnoff report says, 
has foreclosed any possibility of voluntary 
economies. So Mr. Wilson has turned to a 
new seven-man streamlining committee. 
One of the members is Mr. Sarnoff. Others 
are former Defense Secretary Lovett; Gen- 
eral Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff; Dr. Arthur S. Fleming, formerly of 
the United States Civil Service Commission; 
Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, an expert 
on defense planning. 

Even with so notable a “name” group, it 
is an oversight not to make use of the spe- 
cial talent Mr. Engel would have for such 
& project, both in background and in ener- 
getically pinning down the facts on defense 
appropriations. 

Mr. Engel’s contribution was that he had 
these budget facts at his finger tips. He 
knew all about how to recover the compli- 
cated “lead time” millions that weren't really 
needed, as well as where to cut intelligently 
on proposed new appropriations. 

Senator PauL H. Dovcras, a Democrat, vol- 
unteered the comment in a speech to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce a year 
ago that “no one in Congress today has the 
sure knowledge of defense spending which 
Mr. Engel possessed.” 

Not having the detailed understanding, 
neither do they as yet possess the ability 
to stand up to top brass, and make congres- 
sional views stick. That Is Mr. Sarnoff’s ver- 
dict on the present need, and what a power- 
ful consultant Mr. Engel would make for 
the new Wilson committee. In a sea of 
new faces, one of the best bets is being over- 
looked. 


Target—America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exterid my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Fletcher Knebel, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 10, 1953: 


‘TarcetT—AMERIcA—JOHN L. Lewis STOPPED 
STALIN IN Rep ATTEMPT To SEIZE UMW 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Josef Stalin had many successes in his 30- 
year plot to plunge America into a cauldron 
of revolution—but John L. Lewis once 
stopped him cold. 

The story of Stalin's early effort to unhorse 
John L. Lewis as head of the United Mine 
Workers is part of the record of Moscow's 
campaign over the three decades of Stalin 
rule to sweep the United States into the 
Soviet orbit. 

That record has been compiled in 2 years 
of hearings before the Government’s Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, where re- 
formed Communists and FBI-planted agents 
told the fantastic story of how Moscow 
directed the Communist Party's strategy in 
America toward the ultimate goal of revolu- 
tion. 

It was in 1928 that Stalin and his lieuten- 
ants decided to have a go at an extremely 
ambitious project—defeating John L. Lewis 
for reelection as president of the United 
Mine Workers. 


LEWIS ALWAYS CONSERVATIVE 


This most famous of all American labor 
leaders has been a thunderhead of contro- 
versy throughout his long career, but he 
never deviated from his conviction that 
capitalism was the best system for the Ameri- 
can workingman. He might halt the wheels 
of industry to gain a bigger chunk of the 
dollar for his union, he might rant and rave 
and fulminate, but John L. was always a con- 


servative as far as the base of the economic 
system was concerned. 

Perhaps this combination of power and 
economic orthodoxy enraged the Commu- 
nists. At any rate, under Stalin’s guidance, 
they decided to oust John L. from his labor 
throne. 

The story was told the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board’s two-member hearing 
panel by Joseph Kornfeder, who helped form 
the American Communist Party in 1919 and 
remained a comrade until he left the party 
in 1934. 


UNITED STATES PASSPORTS STOLEN 


The year 1928 was a year of big American 
decisions in Moscow. The secret police had 
devised an intricate passport-forging scheme, 
including the theft of blank passports from 
the State Department through Red cells 
already functioning in Washington. Scores 
of American Reds thus got to Moscow with- 
out arousing suspicion. 

In the Russian capital the American Reds 
conferred with such Soviet leaders as Nikolai 
Bukharin, president of the Comintern; Di- 
mitri Z. Manuilskky, secretary general of 
the Comintern; and Lasovsky, secretary of 
the Red International of Labor Unions, as 
well as Communist chiefs from half a dozen 
other nations. 

The gathering of the Red clans dovetailed 
with a world Congress of the Red Interna- 
tional of Labor Unions. 


INFILTRATION FUND ALLOTTED 


Responding to the Labor International 
demand for an enhanced labor drive in the 
United States, the Comintern earmarked 
$100,000 to finance union infiltration and 
sent an extra $27,902 as a special fund to the 
Communist Party in America. 

It developed that this strange total of 
$27,902 was dedicated to the project of un- 
seating Mr. Lewis as head of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Moscow forged the decision to beat Mr. 
Lewis in the Anglo-American secretariat of 
the Comintern at meetings attended by 
Kornfeder. The full Comintern ratified the 
project. 

Russian leaders planned to dispatch the 
special anti-Lewis fund to the United States 
in amounts of $25,000 and $50,000. How 
much actually was sent is unknown, since 
only $27,902 has been traced. American 
Communists brought it back from Moscow 
in the summer of 1928. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE NAMED 


The Reds named a special committee to 
take over the anthracite disputes and de- 
throne John L., who had been the anti-Red 
president of the UMW since 1920. The com- 
mittee allotted $1,000 of the fund to Marcus, 
a Russian Comintern agent assigned as over- 
seer of the futile campaign. 

The Reds made no headway against the 
mine union chief, but failure to oust Mr. 
Lewis did not discourage Moscow. The Com- 
intern anted up another $35,000 as Russia’s 
contribution to another ill-fated project, the 
1928 campaign of Foster and Gitlow as Com- 
munist candidates for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

This was the same period that Russia’s 
Comintern began its drive to communize the 
waterfronts of the United States by directing 
the Communist Party to establish maritime 
bureaus at key American port cities. 

According to the testimony of Paul Crouch, 
a member of the American Communist Party 
from 1927 to 1942, the Comintern placed 
George Mink, a Philadelphia waterfront Com- 
munist leader, in charge of the Marine Work- 
ers Industrial Union. 


JOINED SECRET POLICE 
Crouch said Mink schooled for the post by 
Joining the Soviet secret police and visiting 


the Black Sea ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, 
and Novorossiisk to study Red seamen’s clubs 


m 
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as models for organizing similar units in 
America. 

The drive to bring all big United States 
ports under control of Moscow became a 
major Stalin objective in 1928, Crouch was 
in Moscow that year when the decision was 
made to create super-Red maritime labor 
outfits throughout the world which could 
paralyze transportation and halt shipment of 
men and supplies in case of war with Russia. 

Under orders from Moscow, American Reds 
quickly opened seamen's clubs in New York, 
San Francisco, Norfolk, and other large Amer- 
ican ports. Recreation centers served as lures 
for the primary business of recruiting Com- 
munists and enlarging maritime unions al- 
ready under Red sway. 


Ike’s Army All Generals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower is being constantly heckled 
by members of his own party who seem 
oblivious to the fact that they now have 
an obligation to practice a little self- 
restraint and teamwork. Both leader- 
ship and followship are necessary to the 
success of any organized endeavor. Ike’s 
army seems to be burdened with too 
many individualistic generals so accus- 
tomed to flamboyant headline hunting 
as members of the minority that they 
cannot adjust themselves to the hard 
work in relative anonymity that is the 
necessary role of most members of an 
effective majority. 

Among members of a newly elected 
majority most differences can and should 
be reconciled privately. There is little 
point in publicizing every disagreement 
or doubt just to get attention and prove 
individual independence. Such tactics 
do get attention but only the kind of 
attention more suited to the psychologi- 
cal maturity of flagpole sitters. 

As Democrats we might be expected 
to derive some amusement from the 
heckling of their leaders by the Repub- 
licans but this is not the case. World 
conditions are too grave. For instance, 
in this critical period in history, we have 
no Ambassador in Moscow. Members of 
his own team are forcing President 
Eisenhower to fight to send the repre- 
sentative of his own choosing to that 
post. No equally competent substitute 
is recommended. No really solid objec- 
tion to the President's choice is raised, 
and although nothing more than delay 
seems possible, the heckling and hag- 
gling go on—while we remain in dire 
need of the most full and factual reports 
obtainable in Moscow. 

In fiscal affairs, too, the President 
faces open and vociferous dissension 
among his own party members. While 
there is little doubt that the Republican 
Party committed itself to both tax re- 
duction and a balanced budget, still the 
leadership should be given a fair oppor- 
unity to either work out a program to 
fulfill the promises or make a choice if 
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they prove irreconcilable. Discrediting 
the party leaders before they have a 
chance to perform can hardly be con- 
sidered a demonstration of the capacity 
to function as a unified majority team. 

The same type of heckling by a few 
Republican recalcitrants killed the Pres- 
ident’s antienslavement resolution be- 
fore it could be voted upon by either 
House. 

The social-security extension proposal 
of the administration was summarily 
and unceremoniously shunted off to a 
subcommittee for a slow dilatory study. 

The whole majority performance to 
date is such that most minority members 
are inclined to forego their role as oppo- 
sition party members and give the Presi- 
dent the kind of help he should get from 
the Republicans, many of whom he 
caused to be elected. If this situation 
continues, one can only speculate as to 
the President’s attitude during next 
year’s congressional elections. 

Even the eager Republican investi- 
gators have not learned that they can 
now go to friendly Republican officials 
and request or suggest desired changes 


without disrupting departments, har-. 


assing new executives, and jeopardizing 
our position as the leading Nation in the 
free world. 

While the heckling goes on, the Na- 
tion waits for evidence of Republican 
ability to buckle down to the hard job 
of functioning as a responsible majority 
team under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower. 


Memorandum to Ford Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I inelude the following article by 
Victor Lasky, from the Greensboro Daily 
News, Greensboro, N. C., of March 9, 
1953: À 

MEMORANDUM TO FORD FOUNDATION 
(By Victor Lasky) 

A striking phenomenon of our times is the 
way liberals (if you'll excuse the expression) 
leap to the defense of accused subversives. 
No such phenomenon took place during 
World War II, when a group of Fascist crack- 
pots and anti-Semites was brought to trial 
for conspiring to aid Nazi Germany. 

But when an Alger Hiss, a Lauchlin Currie, 
a William Remington, or even an Owen Lat- 
timore is named as having aided the Soviet 
underground, a caterwaul of protest arises 
from such incongruous places as the Daily 
Worker and the New York Times. 

Dean Acheson will trot over to Capitol Hill 
to protest Elizabeth Bentley’s characteriza- 
tion of his “good friend” Lauchlin Currie, 
the former White House aide; as a pro-Soviet 
stooge, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt will denounce 
Miss Bentley as an “obvious neurotic,” and 
the New Yorker, which gained eminence be- 
cause of jokes, will publish a lengthy article 
picturing William Remington as a “victim of 
hysteria.” 


‘Believing that this state of mind well bears 
investigation, perhaps including a psychiatric 


evaluation, I outlined such a project to the 
Ford Foundation, which is spending millions 
to uplift humanity. I proposed that the 
Alger Hiss case and its repercussions among 
liberals be thoroughly explored. In the in- 
terests of such an investigation, I proposed 
to turn over the vast correspondence I have 
carried on with friends of the former State 
Department official. 

For example, for several years I have been 
corresponding with Mrs. Roosevelt. Her most 
recent letter, dated October 9, 1952, reads as 
follows: 

“I never stood by Mr. Hiss because I did 
not know him well enough and when a jury 
has spoken, one accepts its verdict until it 
is reversed. I have always disliked the adult 
ex-Communists and Chambers does not in- 
spire either admiration or respect.” 

There are several remarkable things about 
this letter. First, Mrs. Roosevelt claims she 
never knew Hiss well enough and never stood 
by him. The record, unfortunately, shows 
otherwise. Then, Mrs. Roosevelt seemingly 
accepts the jury verdict—it took her a long 
time to do so—but apparently she expects 
the verdict to be reversed. So, actually, she’s 
hedging on her full acceptance of the verdict. 

Mrs. Roosevelt further states that she 
“always disliked the adult ex-Communists,” 
apparently under the impression there’s a 
difference between adult and minor ex-Com- 
munists. Which is understandable consider- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt’s past patronage of Red 
youth fronts. 

Finally, a minor note: Jailbird Hiss is re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Hiss,” while Chambers, who 
“does not inspire either admiration or re- 
spect,” does not rate a “mister.” 

Unlike Mrs. Roosevelt, the United Nations 
Dr. Ralph Bunche refuses, even today, to 
discuss the jury verdict. On August 19, 1948, 
soon after Whittaker Chambers first testified 
Bunche wrote Hiss he was “stunned by this 
utterly shameless attempt to smear your good 
name. 

“Though you have been grievously wronged 
I have full confidence in your complete vin- 
dication,” Dr. Bunche continued. “The gal- 
lant fight you are making is on behalf of 
that integrity and reputation of every decent 
American. * * * I want you to know that 
Iam in your corner.” 

Asked ‘whether he would send that same 
letter today, Dr. Bunche replied, “I have no 
intention of making any statement whatso- 
ever on any aspect of the Hiss case.” 

This was some of the documentation I 
offered to send to the Ford Foundation. But, 
perhaps the foundation's officials were too 
busy spending Ford’s fortune to invest in 
a 3-cent stamp. At this writing—4 months 
after I wrote them—I have not received any 
reply from Pasadena. 


Target—America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Fletcher Knebel, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star: 

TARGET — AMERICA— AMERICAN Necro RED 

FOUGHT KREMLIN PLAN FOR REVOLUTION 

(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Josef Stalin's 30-year plot to tear capital- 
ism from the land of America and erect a 
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powerful Communist state amid the ruins 
embraced plans of violence and bloodshed. 

No other deduction can be made from a 
proposal of the Stalin-dominated Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional to foster a separate Negro nation in 
our Southern States. 

Outlines of the scheme have been pro- 
vided among the 3 million words of testi- 
mony before a hearing panel of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board by former 
American Communists who took orders from 
Moscow. 

The orders reaching into almost every 
phase of American life came direct from the 
Kremlin and its organizational creatures in 
the three-decade span of Stalin’s rule. 

It was in 1929, according to witnesses be- 
fore the Board, that the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Comintern ordered the Ameri- 
can Communist Party to declare that Ne- 
groes in the southern United States had a 
right to determine their nationality, 

PRINCIPLE RED OBJECTIVE 

This proposal for a separate Negro re- 
public, or dictatorial satellite of Russia, 
within the geographical boundaries of the 
United States, was taught as one of the prin- 
cipal Red objectives at the Lenin Institute. 

In his daily lectures, given at the institute 
by such Red bosses as A. Mangulin, Dimitri 
Manuilasky, and Otto Kuusinen, the idea of 
a Negro state in the South was seen as the 
forerunner in the United States. The Rus- 
sians proposed to create the Negro state, back 
it against the United States, and then take 
over the entire continent in the ensuing 
shambles. 

Curiously, the only Communist voice raised 
in Moscow against this policy of holocaust 
belonged to an American Negro, William 
Odell Nowell, who’d had his ears dinned full 
of the separate Negro republic theme during 
his schooling at the Lenin Institute. 

A Detroit Communist, who was a member 
of the party from 1929 to 1936, Nowell ap- 
peared as a government witness before the 
board to tell his story. 


OBJECTOR KICKED OUT 


Nowell in Moscow argued against the Negro 
state project on the ground that it would 
plunge the world into a cruel racial war and 
destroy his homeland. 

For this crime of deviation, the Reds in- 
dicted and tried Nowell in the Lenin Insti- 
tute Auditorium. A board that included 
Earl Browder, Gerhart Eisler, and Jacob 
Stachel, he testified, functioned as prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury. They disciplined 
Nowell and demoted him out of the American 
party hierarchy. 

By this time Stalin was taking his antici- 
pated control of America so much for granted 
that returning American Communists 
brought back the Red flag with its hammer 
and sickle. The Red emblem began to fiy 
openly at Communist camps in the United 
States and the comrades carried it in a num- 
ber of parades. Witnesses testified it pro- 
vided the backdrop at all secret party 
councils. 

American Reds had been infiltrating the 
Jabor movement through a trade union edu- 
cational league, but Moscow became dis- 
gruntled with the progress in 1928. The 
Stalin-controlled Profintern, a subsidiary of 
the Comintern, ordered dissolution of the 
league and commanded American Commu- 
nists to concentrate on organizing Red- 
controlled industrial unions in the great 
mass production plants. 

REDS MOVED INTO UNIONS 

In response to Moscow orders, American 
Reds moved into high places in such labor 
organizations as the Auto Workers Industrial 
Union in Detroit, the Shoe and Leather 
Workers Industrial Union and the National 
Miners Union. 
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The degree to which Moscow directed the 
Red infiltration of American unions found 
an illustration in the person of Yuzefovich, 
a Russian Comintern agent whose chief job 
became that of overseeing the labor front. 
/ Beginning in March 1930, when Nat Honig 
took over editing Labor Unity, an organ of 
the Reds’ new Trade Union Unity League, 
Yuzefovich visited Honig more than a dozen 
times to give him editorial instructions. 
Honig, a member of the Communist Party 
from 1927 to 1930, so testified before the 
board. 

The Russian Comintern agent actually 
manipulated a Trade Union Unity League 
convention held in Pittsburgh in 1932, ac- 
cording to Honig. Yuzefovich said nothing 
on the floor, but held court in a nearby cafe- 
teria during recesses and dictated operations 
to such men as Stachel; Frank Boric, of the 
National Miners’ Union; and Sam Ziebel, of 
the Shoe and Leather Workers. 


KAGANOVICH WROTE COURSE 


By 1932 the American Communists, under 

Moscow orders, were teaching underground 

-preparations for revolution at their national 

training school in New York. Lazar M. 
Kaganovich, then a member of the Soviet 
Politburo and now one of the four top depu- 
ties in the new Georgi Malenkov regime, wrote 
the secret manual for the course. 

Kaganovich reiterated that in any war be- 
tween Russia and the United States, Ameri- 
can Communists must strive for a Soviet 
victory. Kaganovich based the manual on 
Bolshevik experiences in Russia under the 
czars. 

It called for a breakdown of the American 
Communist underground apparatus into cells 
of no more than five members each. Mem- 
bers were to destroy all Communist literature 
in their homes and store membership records 
and directives in secret hideaways. 

As a sample of how Kaganovich’s doctrine 
spread, one of the students, Manning John- 
son, returned to his hometown of Buffalo to 
teach an identical underground course at a 
district Red training school on a farm near 
the city. A member of the Communist Party 
from 1930 to 1940, Johnson told his story to 
the board. 


“PREP SCHOOL” FOR MOSCOW 


The Buffalo classes not only turned out 
Communist leaders locally, but functioned 
as a “prep school” for the Lenin Institute in 
Moscow, where stellar students were dis- 
patched for postgraduate courses in Ameri- 
can revolution. 

Supervisor for the Kaganovich doctrine at 
these secret Communist schools was J. 
Peters, a wily Russian who operated the Red 
underground for years in the United States 
before leaving the country for Hungary in 
1949. It was Peters who gave orders to Wash- 
ington Communist cells, 

On direct orders form Moscow, a Comin- 
tern agent in the United States demanded a 
strike be called at the Fisher Body plant in 
Cleveland in 1932, The word came down 
through a veteran international saboteur, 
Gerhart Eisler, who had swung Stalin’s purge 
sword for him among Communists in the Far 
East. Eisler remained in this country until 
1949 when he jumped bail to flee to Russia. 
He became propaganda boss of East Ger- 
many only to fall from grace in a 1952 purge. 

Eisler, under the name of Edwards, spent 
months in the Cleveland area, according to 
two former Communists who testified before 
the board. He directed Communist mem- 
bership drives, ordering a further infiltra- 
tion of unions and winnowing out Red lead- 
ers who would not adhere to such Moscow 
policy order as that calling for a strike at 
the Fisher plant. 

Moscow turned its attention to Canada 
that depression year, establishing a hidden 
courier station in Buffalo where secret police 


ran documents across the border. Eisler 
directed this operation also, supervising the 
couriers who transmitted packages in brown 
wrapping paper that rank-and-filers dared 
not open. Police raided one depot only to 
be turned away with the alibi that it was 
an innocent meeting of insurance salesmen. 
The Reds didn’t lie. They were insurance 
salesmen for revolution. 


James A. Hard, Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
editorial comment from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle and the 
Times-Union on the passing of a re- 
markable Union veteran. 

James A. Hard at the age of 111 out- 
lived all but one of his comrades. He 
lived his life to the full and by his un- 
failing patriotism and unfiagging con- 
cern for the best interests of his com- 
munity and Nation, furnished an in- 
spiration to thousands of younger men 
and women through several generations, 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle] 


DISMISSED, SOLDIER 


There is a catching of the breath and a 
slightly dizzy feeling in Rochester today. 
The passing of old soldier James Hard is not 
quite so stunning as would be the sudden 
disappearance of the city hall or the rerout- 
ing of the Genesee River, but it leaves us 
groping for something solid to reassure us 
that it is the same old city. For ‘the mo- 
ment it is hard to realize that there will be 
no more pictures of the old warrior shaking 
his stogies in the face of the calendar, no 
more candle-studded birthday cakes, no more 
reminiscences that carry us back in a living 
line to an era more than a century away. 

Life began for Commander Hard at 100 and 
the 11 years of his second century of life 
made drama in which the city richly shared. 
There was a cocky audacity about his defi- 
nance of the years that made him more than 
just an old person waiting for the last sum- 
mons. He was a soldier leading a soldier's 
battle against odds which overwhelm the 
majority of his fellow beings long before they 
reach his stage of life. He became a symbol 
of indestructibility and of the fighting quali- 
ties that everyone admires. He was Petain 
holding the line at Verdun; he was General 
Wolfe leading a charge up the sheer cliffs at 
Quebec; he was General McAuliffe saying 
“nuts” to the enemy demand for surrender. 

It was this irresistible appeal to the imag- 
ination of his fellow citizens that put Com- 
mander Hard into a special place in the city’s 
life, It was not merely that, like Methuselah, 
he lived a great many years and then died; 
he held onto the zest for living after family, 
old friends, old associations, had long since 
faded away. He still liked life and people 
and cigars and parties and excitement. He 
was what all of us would wish to be in the 
closing years of a long and active life. He 
took on Time at its own terms, asked no 
quarter, bucked the line for gain after gain, 

In those days of ’61 when the Nation’s 
youth lined up shouting “Glory Hallelujah,” 
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who could haye told which among those 
thousands was marked with the lucky num- 
bers? Fate spun its wheel and pointed to 
James Hard. “You are to be the oldest sur- 
vivor of your time, one of the last of this 
whole great army.” In those later days, when 
blue coated veterans marched curb to curb 
in Memorial Day parades, Jim Hard, other- 
wise inconspicuous, still wore the lucky num- 
ber. His comrades fell out, one by one, then 
in whole masses. All at once, in place of the 
many veterans, there were only a few hun- 
dred, then a score, then only two or three, 
then, in Rochester, only one. A generation 
that saw the steady dwindling of the ranks 
was privileged also to touch hands with the 
last suprvivor, the last leaf on a once luxuri- 
ant tree. 

Now the last one is gone, and a part of 
Rochester color goes with it. We are at least 
fortunate to have had for so long so sturdy 
a specimen of a departed race of heroes. Now 
James Hard, with almost all of the other 
actors in the great drama of the sixties, be- 
longs to history. “Soldier, rest; thy warfare 
o'er. Sleep the sleep that knows no break- 
ing.” 

[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union] 
AND LONG REMEMBER WHAT THEY D 


Only one is left now, with the passing of 
James A. Hard at the age of 111, of all that 
mighty host that sprang to arms at Lincoln’s 
call. Because of them, and only because of 
them, both North and South can pledge 
today “one nation, indivisible.” 

James A. Hard has been for many years 
a Rochester institution, a frail but hearty 
symbol of that great host. For everyone past 
50 he stood for all his departed comrades 
who at the turn of the century filled such 
@ large place in every schoolboy’s life. 

Decoration Day was real to schoolboys 
then. Union veterans—men who had lived 
through dreadful battles boys then were sure 
they never would experience—would come 
to school and tell again the stories of that 
dead, heroic age. Then children and vet- 
erans would march together to the ceme- 
tery to decorate the graves of lost com- 
rades. 

These Union veterans were the strength 
of boyhood in those days. And now all are 
gone. It is no longer customary for younger 
veterans to visit the schools. Maybe the 
boys of today miss something. 

Hard’s life was so astonishingly long and 
he had come to be so much a symbol that 
it is difficult now to place him as James A. 
Hard, the man. But for nearly 40 years he 
maintained a law office in the old Reynolds 
Arcade, an office which he did not close 
until 1927. He was a familiar figure around 
Four Corners during all those years. 

Back of him was Bull Run, West Point, 
Va., Gaines Mill and Malvern Hill—fearful 
names of long ago. And then there was An- 
tietam, and the disasters of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, while Lincoln desper- 
ately tried to find a general. Hard saw them 
all. His captain, Sylvester Brown, Company 
E, 32d New York Volunteers, was killed at 
Hard’s side at West Point, Va. 

When Lincoln found Grant, Hard built 
railroads for his army as a member of the 
Transportation Corps of the War Depart- 
ment, forerunner of the Army engineers, 
Then, at last, it was over. 

Only 3 years ago in recalling the end of 
the war, Hard said, “People were glad the 
Union had been saved, but they didn’t for- 
get the war real quick. Most every town 
had lost a lot of boys and it was sad for us 
to go home.” His particular friend, George 
Round, had died of wounds. And even in 
1950, across a void of 88 years, Hard said, 
“I've always missed him.” 

And so it will be of James A. Hard for 
many, Many years to come, “We'll always 
miss him.” 
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Cut the Taxes Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, probably 
the hottest political question in the 
country now is, Shall we reduce taxes? 
As it is well known, Congressman REED 
of New York, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, on the first day of 
this session of Congress, introduced a 
tax bill known as H. R. 1. This bill pro- 
vides for a reduction in taxes to take ef- 
fect during this year. 

The Athens Messenger has probably 
the largest circulation of any paper in 
my congressional district. It has always 
been considered a Republican newspa- 
per, and the editor is a Republican. In 
the issue of a few days ago there ap- 
peared an editorial on the subject, Cut 
the Taxes. 

This editorial, no doubt, was written 
by Mr. Gordon Bush, who is the editor 
and owner of this very influential paper. 
I am sure that Mr. Bush represents the 
views of most of his readers. 

His editorial is as follows: 

Cur THE TAXES 

The upset in business and political think- 
ing caused by the death of Stalin is prob- 
ably exaggerated at the present moment. 


The same thing happened when President - 


Roosevelt died, but it was a long time before 
any real changes occurred in this eountry 
and throughout the world. Everybody eyeing 
everybody else does not make for quick 
changes. 

The worst thing, from the citizen's view- 
point, is the inevitable boost that will be 
given to the argument that we don’t dare 
cut taxes yet. The plans for reducing arma- 
ment appropriations and cutting back a lot 
of Government agencies which do nothing 
but give our substance away to other coun- 
tries, will probably be shelved. 

Advocates of holding up taxation until the 
budget is balanced have a staunch leader in 
Senator Tarr, and he is quoting President 
Eisenhower when he says we want to keep 
the tax structure where it is for another 
year. Even Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, the 
oldest advocate of economy in our recent 
Government, thinks the taxload is un- 
assailable. 

These men ought to know, but they are 
missing a fundamental point. The surest 
way to bring about reduction of Government 
expenditures, is to purposely reduce the ex- 
pectable income. It would be more satis- 
factory to everyone to force Congress to cut 
appropriations, than to hope they will some- 
time hence. 

Another point missed in the current gossip 
of the subject, is that there is no new need 
for balancing the budget. We have lived 
with unbalanced budgets—merely spending 
more than we take in—for 20 years. It isn’t 
good, but the United States got away with it, 
and had more advocates for that policy than 
against it. Why should we reform all at 
once? If we would come nearer to a bal- 
ance than we have in recent years, that 
would be a step in the right direction. The 
people voted for that kind of attack on Gov- 
ernment waste; they have a right to some 
results, 


But the Russian bear will keep up the 
pen and might even return this country 
a government-by-crisis. The administra- 
than has felt that Stalin would not move so 
long as we maintain a program of preparation 
and a show of power. We should be able to 
do that without bankrupting the economy; 
certainly without taxing our citizens to 
death, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing the fact that the House and 
Senate buried it during the 82d Congress, 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, with renewed hope, is again before 
Congress. This time Republican pack- 
aged, the plan is to get the project 
through by the device of a so-called de- 
velopmental corporation, with both in- 
terest and principal, of course, guaran- 
teed by the United States Government. 
I question whether this GOP scheme 
differs in any fundamental essential than 
that advanced by the socialized power 
crowd of the Truman administration. 

Much has already been said during the 
83d Republican-controlled Congress, and 
undoubtedly much more will be said, 
about balancing the budget and reducing 
taxes. In fact, an economy program has 
been clearly promised the American 
people. The fate of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project could very 
possibly depend upon the stand Presi- 
dent Eisenhower takes in the matter. 
Do the Republicans advocating this $100 
million developmental corporation hon- 
estly feel they are helping the President 
balance the budget? Are they sincere 
about balancing the budget and reducing 
taxes, or just talking? Since the bills 
to set up the $100 million developmental 
corporation were introduced, already 
there are bills pending to appropriate 
directly another $100 million for the 
work in the connecting links of the Great 
Lakes. It is crystal clear that the re- 
sults under the developmental corpora- 
tion scheme would be in no wise different 
and it would be that much additional 
indebtedness on the part of the Govern- 
ment and Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
will pay for it. 

Further, hearings have been held time 
and again during the past several years, 
at which time very thorough and serious 
consideration was given the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposal, the cost of which 
has never been accurately estimated and 
the benefits of which are as yet unknown. 
Congressional hearings cost a great deal 
of money financed out of the public 
purse and the public purse is financed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. After a half 
of a century of defeats, I believe any 
further hearings on this project is an 
extravagant waste of the taxpayers’ 
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money. I believe it is high time that we 
carry out our economy pledges to the 
American people. If Congress once and 
for all would prohibit any further con- 
sideration of this “economic mon- 
strosity,” those funds could be used to 
reduce the public debt, or, applied to a 
necessary expenditure. 

The following news release issued by 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference, entitled “It Is Highly Doubtful 
Secretary Humphrey Would Approve the 
Proposed St. Lawrence Financing,” is 
especially appropriate at this time: 


Ir Is HIGHLY DOUBTFUL SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
WOULD APPROVE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE 
FINANCING 


St. Lawrence waterway proponents are im- 
plying that Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey approves the Wiley-Dondero bills to 
set up a development corporation empowered 
to issue bonds up to $100 million to do the 
navigation work in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River as a part 
of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway hy- 
droelectric project. We seriously doubt he 
approves or would approve this type of 
deceptive financing. 

Under the deficit. status of the national 
budget any money spent by the Federal Goy- 
ernment on this project—any part of it— 
must be borrowed. Therefore, the national 
debt is just as much increased through the 
Wiley-Dondero device of having a govern- 
ment corporation issue the bonds guaran- 
teed both as to principal and interest by the 
Federal Government. The Government 
might as well issue the bonds direct. 

The corporation plan, proposed inciden- 
tally when the new administration is try- 
ing to get rid of some of the Government 
corporations which sprung up under the New 
Deal, is an attempt to circumvent President 
Eisenhower's admonition against States, mu- 
nicipalities, and pressure groups trying to 
put over their pet projects against his efforts 
to balance the budget and bring about a 
much-needed tax reduction, 

You can’t make us believe that Secretary 
Humphrey would be a party to this. As 
president of the Hanna Co., he was the prime 
mover in the Labrador-Quebec ore develop- 
ment and as such the leading advocate of 
the new St. Lawrence waterway as a means 
of putting the ore at the Midwest steel mills 
associated with him in the development on 
a better competitive basis. 

But there is no indication in anything he 
has said or done that he would as Treasury 
Secretary approve the Dondero-Wiley method 
of financing. Frankly, we think he is too 
good a Secretary of the Treasury. He is al- 
ready being hailed, in fact, as the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Andy Mellon, 
who, in turn, was the greatest since Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

Not only is this proposed financing tricky 
and deceptive but it is only part of the proj- 
ect. Already there are bills pending to ap- 
propriate directly another $100 million for 
the work in the connecting links of the Great 
Lakes. Senator WILEY is embarrassed be- 
cause of the insistence that this authoriza- 
tion be made an amendment to his bill. It 
so happens that the Army engineers have 
never made a real study of the cost of this 
work. They stress that their estimates are 
purely tentative. On top of this, the cost 
of doing the necessary improving and deep- 
ening of Great Lakes harbors to conform 
to the deeper waterway is estimated by pri- 
vate engineers at more than $200 million, 
Then we would have only a 27-foot water- 
way which would be outmoded for ocean- 
going vessels before a spadeful of dirt has 
been turned, 


. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 15, 1953: 


TARGET—AMERICA—STALIN NEVER WAVERED 
IN DRIVE TO DESTROY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

Josef Stalin’s 30-year campaign to destroy 
America concentrated unwaveringly on the 
mainspring of American might—its great 
mass-production factories. 

Stalin might at times suspend his opera- 
tions against the American economic for- 
tress, as in the period after Hitler turned 
east and the Reds needed an uninterrupted 
flow of American lend-lease war supplies to 
defend Soviet soil from.the Nazi legions. 

Yet the advantage of inspiring crippling 
strikes that might weaken the United States 
economic front was ever in the forefront of 
Stalin’s strategy to pave the way for ulti- 
mate American revolution, according to wit- 
nesses before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

Two famous American strikes were among 
those spotlighted in testimony before a 
hearing panel of the board, which has spent 
more than 2 years studying Moscow’s con- 
trol of the American Communist Party. 

With the American Communist Party 
responding like a spring to the Hitler-Stalin 
peace pact of 1939, Moscow sent orders for 
one of the roughest strikes of modern times, 
the lengthy struggle at the Allis-Chalmers 
plant in Milwaukee. 


DENNIS BROUGHT STRIKE ORDER 


Orders for the shutdown were brought to 
Wisconsin by Eugene Dennis, No. 2 Commu- 
nist leader in this country, at a Milwaukee 
home in the fall of 1940, according to Louis 
F. Budenz, the reformed Red who attended 
the meeting and later testified before the 
board. 

The object was to close a vital link in 
America’s arsenal df democracy for Britain, 
then fighting Russia’s ally, Germany. Allis- 
Chalmers was selected with great care, be- 
cause of its construction of machinery for 
the Navy. With Allis-Chalmers closed, it 
was hoped the American war effort would 
soon lag. 

Among those present at the Milwaukee 
meeting where Dennis brought the word 
from Moscow was Harold R. Christoffel, then 
the Red-line president of the United Auto 
Workers local at the plant, according to 
Budenz. Christoffel agreed the strike should 
be called, said Budenz. 

Another famous defense strike was “in- 
stigated and led” by the Communists, ac- 
cording to the findings of a hearing panel 
of the board. Communists planned the 
1941 strike at the North American Aviation 
plant in Inglewood, Calif., after consulta- 
tion with Russia’s Comintern agents who in 
turn operated under Stalin-dictated Moscow 
orders, 

HITLER UPSET PLANS 

Communist leaders discussed the North 
American situation at length in party meet- 
ings and the Communist district bureau 
formulated the final economic demands 
made on the plant management, according 


to Paul Crouch, a member of the party from 
1927 to 1942. Here again, the wage dispute 
provided only a polite cover for the Reds. 
They were interested primarily in halting 
plane production. 

But embarrassment comes even to Com- 
munists. Both Moscow and the American 
Communist leaders were caught short by 
Adolf Hitler’s surprise invasion of Russia 
on June 22, 1941. Immediately after the 
invasion, Moscow sent orders to the United 
States to end all Red-provoked strikes in 
America. Full production was wanted now 
to stop Hitler. Communist California head- 
quarters quickly moved to end the North 
American strike. x 

The Reds busied themselves elsewhere on 
the California production front that year, 
according to Crouch. At the behest of Mos- 
cow, they organized Communist cells in the 
University of California radiation laboratory, 
where primitive atomic experiments were in 
progress, and at the Shell Development Co, 
which performed confidential research work 
for the Government as well as the Shell Oil 
Co. 

Communists had their fingers on vital war 
production in scores of American defense 
plants, the testimony before the board shows, 
although by this period of World War II, 
the FBI was itself infiltrating the Commu- 
nist Party with liberal platoons of counter- 
espionage agents. 


GUS HALL DIRECTED ACTIVITY 


As a sample, an eight-member Communist 
cell operated in Toledo’s Electric Autolite 
plant, but the FBI neutralized the game, ac- 
cording to the testimony of William Garfield 
Cummings, an FBI plant in the party who 
served as a member of the Autolite cell. 

The Communists, under Stalin's orders to 
expand plant infiltration in the United 
States, made a long but futile effort to or- 
ganize the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Go., 
according to testimony of John E, Janowitz, 
an FBI plant in the party. 

Sometimes as many as 17 Ohio Commu- 
nists, Janowitz noted, took part in the organ- 
izing strategy meetings held at 44th and 
Broadway on Cleveland’s west side, with 
Gus Hall, Ohio Communist chairman, as 
the sparkplug. 

Gus Hall also directed formation of a Com- 
munist cell in the Cleveland plant of the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., using 
his office as headquarters for the Red pene- 
tration. 

Moscow pushed the organization of cells 
in Washington in the war years of 1943. 
Mary Stalcup Markward, a housewife planted 
in the Communist Party by the FBI, told of 
Communist clubs in Washington residential 
districts and a club known as W-37, com- 
posed of Reds and their wives in the Wash- 
ington Navy yard. 

REDS ORDERED UNDERGROUND 


The Reds by this time had put their fear 
of a possible Russian-American war far be- 
hind them. That fear had been uppermost 
in their minds in the 2 years after the Hitler- 
Stalin peace pact of 1939. 

To prepare for sabotage in the event that 
pact led to war with the United States, 
Stalin ordered American Communists to go 
underground. 

J. Peters, the omnipresent Soviet agent, 
relayed a general order from Moscow in late 
1939 for destruction of papers and secrecy 
for all Red maneuvers. 

The degree of Peters’ precautions was 
shown in testimony by John Lautner, a 
Communist member from 1929 to 1950. He 
said Peters devised a book-and-page code 
system for communicating with Lautner aft- 
er he was sent to West Virginia under Com- 
intern orders to get the Communist Party 
on the ballot there, 
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Atomic Submarine Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 18 my colleague and fellow Illinoisan, 
the Honorable Mr. Yates, placed in the 
Recor» an account carried by Editor and 
Publisher magazine of an alleged run- 
around given a writer by the Navy and 
Defense Department on an atomic sub- 
marine story. As this account obviously 
was onesided, I inquired into the matter, 
I questioned Lt. Comdr. L. Edgar Prina, 
a Washington Star reporter who cur- 
rently is on active duty in the Navy's 
Office of Information. I obtained from 
Commander Prina the complete text of 
a letter he had written to Editor and 
Publisher in rebuttal. An abbreviated 
account of this letter was published in 
the February 28 issue of the magazine. 
It gives the other side of the case and 
challenges the accuracy and good faith 
of the author of the runaround article. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the complete letter for 
the edification of all my colleagues: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1953, 
The EDITOR, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In the February 7, 1953, issue of 
Editor and Publisher there appeared an ar- 
ticle by a Michael Amrine, who indirectly re- 
fers to himself as a people's representative in 
the press. In this piece he recounted a story 
of what an Editor and Publisher headline 
writer termed a “15-day runaround for atom 
substory.” 

As one of the persons involved in this 
needlessly drawn-out affair, I deny categori- 
cally that the Navy or the Department of 
Defense gave Mr. Amrine a runaround. In 
fact, the feeling here is that quite the con- 
trary is the case. 

What the Navy and the Defense Depart- 
ment did do was to refuse to discriminate in 
favor of Mr. Amrine. He was asked, as other 
newsmen have been asked, to comply with 
the Defense Department directive (No, 
5230.4) on the release of information on 
atomic energy, guided missiles, and new 
weapons, which was promulgated by Secre- 
tary Robert A. Lovett on November 26, 1952, 

The two paragraphs of the directive appli- 
cable to interviews read as follows: 

“1. Only information known to be un- 
classified (to include classified information 
which has been downgraded to unclassified 
by all interested agencies) will be disclosed. 
Classified information will not be revealed 
on an off-the-record basis as background 
material. 

“2. Cooperation will be given to news me- 
dia representatives on the condition that 
final material will be submitted to the Secu- 
rity Review Branch, OPI, for security review 
prior to submission to a publisher or other 
public information media. A minimum of 
1 week should be allowed for clearance. Ma- 
terial should be submitted in quadruplicate 
to facilitate clearance with the various in- 
terested agencies.” 

Material submitted under the above para- 
graph is sent to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion for decision as to clearance. That is 
why Defense asks for submission of the writ- 
ten article, so that they can likewise place it 
before the AEC. Defense does not feel it may 
unilaterally grant clearance on an item deal- 
ing with atomic energy, or set up an inter- 
view for a correspondent and tell him to go 
ahead and write anything he gleans from the 
interview without further clearance. 

Mr. Amrine ultimately chose not to com- 
ply with the directive. That is why he did 
not get his interview. At first he agreed to 
submit his copy. Then he changed his mind 
and waited 3 days before telling the Navy 
about it. That is what led to the confusion 
and delay. 

I submit that Mr. Amrine’s account in 
Editor and Publisher is neither full, fair, nor 
entirely factual. Certainly it does not es- 
tablish him as an accurate or careful re- 
porter. He barely gets into his diary before 
he has chalked up a misspelled name and 
two incorrect identifications. Thus, Lee M. 
Hargus, planning officer in OPI, Defense De- 
partment, became a Lee Hargis, a security 
officer; Comdr. Slade D. Cutter, head of the 
Public Information Division in the Navy's 
Office of Information, became a Lieutenant 
Cutter in the Navy public relations depart- 
ment; and Lt. Comdr, L. Edgar Prina, of the 
same division, became a Comdr. L. Edgar 
Prina. (Flattery will gain him nothing.) 
Later, Mr. Amrine added two more mis- 
spelled names to his score: John R. McLeod, 
of the Bureau of Ships Technical Informa- 
tion Office, became Bob McCloud and R. D. 
Paine, Jr., of the same office, became R. G. 
Paine, Jr. 

From his diary account, it may be surmised 
that Mr. Amrine decided early that it would 
profit him more to become a crusader and 
write his piecror Editor and Publisher than 
to get an atomic submarine story. At any 
rate, he obviously reconstructed the first part 
of his diary from memory. He, of course, 
found his memory quite suitable for his pur- 
poses, 

For example, Mr. Amrine failed to note 
that in Day-plus-1 I told him we would ar- 
range an interview with Capt. H. G. Rickover, 
United States Navy, if he would later sub- 
mit his story for clearance. He questioned 
the procedure, on the ground of inconven- 
ience, but asked me to go ahead with his re- 
quest, leaving the implication clear that he 
accepted the condition of clearance. He did 
not indicate he was in any particular rush to 
obtain his interview and this is confirmed 
in his Day-plus-2 remarks. 

He alleged in Day-plus-3 that I told him 
he must see Rear Adm. Homer N. Wallin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships. I did not; I 
don’t recall even mentioning the admiral's 
name. But Lieutenant Cutter did suggest, 
in trying to assist Mr. Amrine, that he talk 
to Admiral Wallin and to other officers who 
had a hand in the design of the atomic sub- 
marine. I directed Mr. Amrine to the Bu- 
reau’s Technical Information personnel who 
were to handle the job of finding a mutually 
agreeable time for the interview. 

From his Day-plus-8 remarks, one can only 
gather that Mr. Amrine met with Admirals 
Wallin and E. W. Sylvester and Messrs. 
Charles F. Elliott, Paine and McLeod at the 
same time. According to both Mr. Paine and 
Mr. McLeod, they never talked to Mr. Amrine 
in the presence of Admirals Wallin or 
Sylvester. 

In Day-plus-11, no letter was sent to Mr. 
Amrine because Mr. Hargus, OPI liaison with 
the AEC, was ill. Inasmuch as I would be, 
in effect, speaking for the Defense Depart- 
ment whose responsibility it is to set infor- 
mation policy, I felt it would be appropriate 
to talk over the matter with him before writ- 


ing. 


When Mr. Hargus returned to work (Day- 
plus-13), I discussed a proposed letter with 
him. Then, to expedite, I telephoned Mr. 
Amrine. He was not in his office. I left 
word for him to call. He did. (In his ac- 
count, there is the implication that he ini- 
tiated the call.) I told him that no other 
reporter, according to Mr. Hargus, had ever 
balked at submitting material for clearance 
on the highly sensitive matter of atomic 
weapons. (They obviously placed security 
above convenience.) I further assured him 
that neither the Navy nor the Defense De- 
partment could or would try to force him to 
submit his material, but that this was the 
condition for our cooperation in obtaining 
the interview, I added that if Captain Rick- 
over desired to grant an interview, knowing 
that there was to be no screening of the 
story, it was his decision to make. At Mr. 
Amrine's behest, I agreed to have the ques- 
tion put to the captain, He declined to ac- 
cept Mr. Amrine’s terms. 

As for the point Captain Rickover did not 
request that Mr. Amrine’s copy be submitted 
for clearance when he was first approached 
on the subject of an interview, it may be 
recalled that he referred his caller to the 
Office of Information where the request was 
made. The captain, of course, doesn’t make 
the rules but, like other military personnel, 
lives under the regulations and directives 
of the Defense Department and his service. 
It is not fair to suggest, as Mr. Amrine does, 
that Captain Rickover was willing to give a 
reporter special treatment in face of a de- 
fense directive. 

Mr. Amrine wrote that a “friend” (un- 
identified) was morally certain Captain 
Rickover did not object. to being interviewed 
on terms of freedom. How unscientific can 
a science writer get? 

As a member of the Washington press 
corps (I am on leave from the Washington 
Star and plan to return next November 1), 
I am entirely sympathetic with the vigor- 
ous campaign being waged by the respon- 
sible press against blackouts of news in the 
Government, where security is not involved. 
But I cannot condone careless charges, slip- 
pery innuendos, and the like against that 
favorite whipping boy, the Government in- 
formation office. By and large, Government 
information officers are among the very best 
friends a reporter has in this town, Let's 
keep it that way. 

In closing, I want to iterate that we have 
no desire to delay or bar Mr. Amrine from 
his interviewing Navy personnel in connec- 
tion with the atomic submarine. The Navy 
is extremely proud of its accomplishment 
in its nuclear-power program and wants to 
give the public all the information that 
can possibly be released consistent with se- 
curity considerations. We have arranged 
many such interviews for other media repre- 
sentatives, within the defense directive cited 
above—they have experienced no difficulty 
in following the directive—and we will be 
delighted to do the same for Mr. Amrine 
any time he is ready. Here in the Pentagon 
we regard security as a two-way proposition, 
with correspondents working with us rather 
than against us. 

In view of the prominence given Mr. Am- 
rine’s article by Editor & Publisher, I should 
greatly appreciate your publishing this let- 
ter in the interest of fair play. 

Sincerely, 
L. EDGAR Prina, 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR. 

P. S.—Regards to Ray Erwin, with whom 
I worked on the New York Sun for several 
years in New York before coming to the Sun 
Bureau in Washington, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
by Joseph C. Harsch from the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 13, 1953; 

THE AFFAIRS OF NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


It seems virtually certain that the present 
Congress, before it adjourns, will admit Ha- 
walii to statehood in the American Union. 
There are slight sounds of opposition from 
the Democrats, but nothing likely to pro- 
duce an effective block to the proposal. 

The nominal opposition from the Demo- 
crats is based on the politically practical, if 
not particularly elevating, consideration that 
while Hawaii is likely to send Republicans 
to the Congress, Alaska probably would send 
Democrats. Therefore the Democrats would 
prefer to see both Territories admitted at 
the same time. 

The case for Hawaiian statehood is a 
strong one. It is the main American mili- 
tary base in the mid-Pacific. Its population 
proved its American character and identity 
during the war. Culturally it is as inte- 
grated into the American Union as Florida, 
New Mexico, or southern California. Hula 
dances, floral leis, and surfboards no longer 
symbolize an exotic and remote society. 
They have become stage props of local 
chambers of commerce, valuable for the 
tourist trade. But they no more bespeak an 
alien society than do Indian rain dances in 
New Mexico, or the nostalgic revival of cow- 
boy boots in Texas, or the survival of the 
broad “a” in a New Englander's speech, or 
the fad of flying the Confederate flag south 
of Mason and Dixon's line. Socially, cultu- 
rally, and in political organization Hawail is 
America, and therefore has as good a case for 
statehood on these grounds as do any of the 
existing 48 States. 

But it would seem to this writer that there 
is a serious question about statehood for Ha- 
wali which probably does not weigh in the 
balance against the arguments for it but 
which at least should be stated. 

Since the year 1912, when Arizona and 
New Mexico were admitted to the Federal 
Union, the United States has been a solid 
land mass. Since much before that its fron- 
tiers were defined as they stand today, and 
understood to be so defined and so fixed the 
world around, 

The present land frontiers of the United 
States have not been in substantial dispute 
since the Louisiana Purchase and the Oregon 
settiement. They stand today among the 
few undisputed, uncontested frontiers of the 
world. One of the reasons they have not 
been challenged has been their stability, 
their quality of being fixed and final. The 
world understood that Americans were satis- 
fied with their frontiers and wanted no more 
territory. Therefore, in turn, there has not 
been for a century any serious, sustained 
pressure back against the American frontiers. 

The moment the United States adds an 
island state lying 2,000 miles away from the 
established mass to its Federal Union, the 
concept of fixed American frontiers comes 
to an end. It is true that American owner- 
ship of the Hawalian Islands is not contested, 
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But to make these islands in the mid-Pacific 
part of the Federal Union is to make the 
frontiers of that Union fluid and flexible. 
A precedent will have been established. 
The American frontiers, instead of being one 
of the most stable elements in the politi- 
cal world, become another set of movable 
frontiers. 

Movable, fluid, unsettled frontiers invite 
trouble. The history of every empire in 
time is proof of this. The potential of ex- 
pansion invites the potential of attack. 
Does the United States really want to in- 
form the world that its frontiers, long pre- 
sumed to be fixed, are in fact not fixed; that 
first Hawaii and Alaska will be admitted to 
the Union, and then, by implication, what 
else? 

Overseas expansion by admission of new 
States has a not-too-happy modern parallel. 
France has attempted to hold its colonial 
empire by offering admission in the French 
political union to its colonies. The northern 
part of Algeria is incorporated politically in 
metropolitan France. It has not been a 
happy operation. 

It would seem unlikely that anything be- 
yond Hawaii and Alaska would be admitted 
to statehood for many years, if ever. Yet, 
once they are admitted, the precedent exists 
for taking in remote areas. Australia once 
talked tentatively of applying for admission. 
That could happen again. Does the United 
States really wish to open the way, by prec- 
edent, for a potential expansion of its politi- 
cal frontiers to the far corners of the world? 

At least, it is a question which ought to 
be asked, and then examined. Perhaps it 
has no validity, but the step into the Pacific 
will be a precedent. It will unfreeze the 
American frontiers. It is a step which cer- 
tainly should not be taken lightly and in 
unawareness of its many and heavy impli- 
cations. 


Erin Go Bragh! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and pleasure to have been the 
guest of the Irish American Association 
of Kearny, N. J., on the occasion of its 
annual St. Patrick’s day dinner celebra- 
tion on Sunday, March 15. For some 
years now the kind, warmhearted, and 
friendly group of men which makes up 
this fine organization has demonstrated 
its spirit of sincere brotherhood by in- 
viting me, an American of Italian extrac- 
tion, to be one of them and to share with 
them their happiness on “St. Paddy’s 
Day.” And, there were other guests, too, 
of other racial extractions, who joined 
at the festive table. It was truly a dis- 
play of Americanism and real brother- 
hood at its best. For there we were, men 
whose forebears had come from all parts 
of the world, helping to celebrate the 
feast of St. Patrick with their friends 
of Irish extraction in our own American 
way. I am sure that St. Patrick must 
have looked down from the heavens and 
beamed his approval, that here in Amer- 
ica those who claim a common heritage 
with his Ireland are helping to make 
democracy work better by holding out 
their hands in a spirit of kinship and 
fellowship with their fellow Americans 
of other racial strains. This is indeed 


the fabric and pattern of our great coun- 
try. And I pray that good people every- 
where, armed with the love of God, fol- 
lowing the example of St. Patrick can 
prove a stimulus and a hope to those 
people in lands now enslaved behind the 
Iron Curtain so that they, too, may one 
day breathe the free air that blows over 
Ireland. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, on this St. Pat- 
rick’s day to salute those fine gentlemen 
of Irish stock who guide the activities of 
that great Irish American Association: 
President Patrick McAteer, Vice Presi- 
dent George Kelly, Treasurer Thomas 
Ring, Assistant Treasurer Harry Ken- 
nedy, Financial Secretary John Stark, 
Secretary Jack Hogan, Assistant Secre- 
tary George Kostick, Trustee William 
Dawson, Trustee William Dockerty, and 
Trustee Owen Myles. To the member- 
ship of that organization and to all my 
fine Irish friends, Erin go Bragh! 


Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1775 the Mecklenburg area 
of North Carolina bravely led the move- 
ment of the New World in cutting its ties 
with the old when a group of sturdy set- 
tlers assembled in Charlotte and ham- 
mered out the Mecklenburg Charter of 
Freedom, Through the years Mecklen- 
burg County has stood at the forefront 
when challenged by crises confronting 
our country, and when our freedom has 
been endangered. I am happy to re- 
port, Mr. Speaker, that Mecklenburg has 
again risen to meet a challenge, and, 
as a result, has recently received the 
American Heritage Foundation’s award 
for its get-out-the-vote campaign. 

When it became evident by the sta- 
tistics of recent elections that our Gov- 
ernment and our way of life itself was 
in peril from the indifference of the 
voters, Mecklenburg again went to work. 
Charlotte was no longer the small trad- 
ing post of the Mecklenburg days, but 
now the queen city of the South. The 
men who assembled to face the new 
challenge were not dressed in the rough 
clothing of the early frontiersmen, but 
they were imbued with the same spirit. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the report of Mr. J. E. Josephs, 
of Charlotte, chairman of the get-out- 
the-vote campaign, to the American 
Heritage Foundation, upon which the 
award was based. I commend this re- 
port to other communities interested in 
developing programs to encourage great- 
er participation in voting. 

The report follows: 

Early in September, Mr. Thomas L. Robin- 
son, publisher of the Charlotte News, asked 
me to be chairman of the Mecklenburg get- 
out-the-vote campaign, and it was then that 
our organization was formalized and our 
activities began. We are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Robinson for the interest he showed and 
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the energy he expended in bringing this 
about. 

Mrs. Thomas W. Sharpe, president of the 
League of Women Voters, was named as vice 
chairman. She worked tirelessly and far 
beyond the call of duty in making this cam- 
paign the success that it was. Mrs. M. W. 
Peterson was our paid secretary during the 
10 weeks that we were in operation. We 
were most fortunate to have her services 
because she has been an active member of 
the League of Women Voters for some time 
and was entirely familiar with our prob- 
lems. 


Four committees were named, as follows: 


1. A finance committee, of which Mr. Carl 
McCraw, president of the Union National 
Bank, was chairman. This committee 
raised approximately $900 in answer to a 
letter which was sent to about 700 business- 
men. We actually expended $840 in cash. 
However, numerous contributions of mate- 
rials and supplies were made most willingly 
and graciously by many firms in our com- 
munity. 

2. A publicity and public relations com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Alvin A. London was 
chairman. This committee handled all cur 
publicity with the newspapers, which in- 
cluded the Charlotte News (afternoon), the 
Charlotte Observer (morning), the Mecklen- 
burg Times (weekly), and the Charlotte 
Post (Negro weekly). ‘There was a subcom- 
mittee named to handle all radio and tele- 
vision operations, and Mr. William Melson of 
station WBT was chairman of this com- 
mittee. His report, which is enclosed, shows 
the terriffic and intense cooperation that we 
received from the six Charlotte stations. 
This committee handled all mailings, win- 
dow displays, posters, printing, and the oper- 
ation of a sound truck on r tration days 
and on election day. This committee also 
contacted the churches for their coopera- 
tion, not only through the ministers and 
their sermons, but they also arranged to 
have the churches ring their bells at three 
intervals on election day. Furthermore, a 
sky writer donated his services to skywrite 
“Vote.” 

3. A manpower committee, of which Mrs. 
H. C. Daniel was chairman. Her committee 
was divided into four parts, as follows: 

(a) Booths: This committee set up these 
information booths in 20 strategic spots 
in Mecklenburg County, and these booths 
were manned by members of this committee. 

(b) A block campaign was organized by 
the heads of the white and Negro junior 
chambers of commerce. Block workers were 
assigned to the 73 precincts. These workers 
calied on strategic nights from door to door 
in the locality to which they were assigned. 

(c) A transportation committee handled 
the moving of people to the registrars, both 
on registration days and on election day. 

(d) Aspeaker’s bureau was made available 
to any organization that wished to have 
either a speaker or the material for a speech. 

4. An industry committee, of which Mr. 
Jerry Ball was chairman. This committee 
contacted the officials of 40 manufacturing 
firms employing 100 or more persons, An in- 
dividual report from each of these commit- 
tees named above is attached to my report 
and will show the actual effort expended and, 
in most cases, the results obtained. I can 
only say again that it was most gratifying 
to have such wonderful people to work with. 

Our main objective in this whole cam- 
paign was to make Mecklenburg the most 
patriotic county in America. We believe 
that we have amply demonstrated what can 
be done, even with the meager facilities that 
we had. It waz most gratifying to all of us 
who worked on this campaign to see the long 
lines of citizens waiting to vote under most 
trying conditions. At each precinct there 
was only one registrar who had to process 
each individual voter and there were no vot- 
ing machines. Furthermore, we feel that 
we are not exaggerating when we say that 
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there were several thousand people who tried 
to vote and just could not wait. 

However, in spite of all this, we are glad to 
be able to report, as certified in the accom- 
panying letter from the Mecklenburg County 
Board of Elections, that we increased the 
registration by 4034 percent and increased 
the votes cast over 1948 by a fraction over 
130 percent. Furthermore, a fraction over 
86 percent of those registered in 1952 voted 
as contrasted with a fraction over 52 per- 
cent that voted in 1948. 

We cannot pass this point without ex- 
pressing our gratitude, not only to the hun- 
dreds of people who helped us in our local 
campaign, but also to the American Heritage 
Foundation which has been a real inspiration 
to us locally. Indeed, it can be said that the 
Foundation has encouraged active citizen- 
ship in Mecklenburg County. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a trib- 
ute to the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra from the current issue of Look 
magazine. I am indeed proud of the 
recognition of this fine musical organi- 
zation which has brought pleasure and 
inspiration to the people of Minneap- 
olis for 50 years. 

The tribute follows: 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


On a chill Thursday evening in 1903, some 
3,000 people gathered in an unfinished hall 
to hear the first concert by the newborn 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, - There 
were only 50 musicians and the brass sec- 
tion tended to drown out the strings, but 
the audience loved it. Now in its 50th sea- 
son, thanks to generous and steadfast sup- 
port by the people of Minneapolis, the or- 
chestra has not only contributed greatly to 
the culture of the upper Midwest but has 
traveled 200,000 miles in the United States, 
Canada, and Cuba. 

A ladder to musical fame, the Minneap- 
olis Symphony was a proving ground for 
Eugene Ormandy, leader of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, maestro 
of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, Its present conductor, Antal 
Dorati, is of the same high caliber. 

John Sherman noted in his book Music 
and Maestros that the history of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra is the tale of 
free citizens “who * * * have willingly as- 
sumed the obligation to build for themselves, 
their neighbors, and their children the good 
life.” 


Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report of 


the committee on Federal legislation of 
the New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion upon the resolutions of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association concerning the so- 
called Bricker amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, 

The Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York has already recorded its op- 
position to the Bricker amendment and 
to the position taken by the American 
Bar Association, This report of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association like- 
wise urges the rejection of this reso- 
lution. 

I think the reasoning of the very able 
and distinguished lawyers who are mem- 
bers of that committee deserves the care- 
ful attention of the Congress, 

The report follows: 

Recommendation: That the proposals to 
amend the Constitution in relation to the 
treatymaking powers are unnecessary and 
should be rejected by the Congress. 

In brief, the committee's reasons are 
these: 

There is no need to alter the Nation's 
treatymaking power for all future time, 
solely because certain treaties objectionable 
to many persons are being negotiated and 
may possibly come before the Senate. The 
Senate has yet to demonstrate its inability 
to protect our Nation from unwise interna- 
tional commitments. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that if, contrary to all probability, 
the Senate should ratify a treaty cutting 
down any of our fundamental rights, the 
courts would hold it valid. 

The peculiar nature of our Federal system 
makes it necessary that some of our treaties 
take effect as internal law. Absence of like 
provision in the laws of other leading but 
nonfederal nations, is no reason for us to 
change. In any event, so far as a treaty takes 


~ effect as internal law, it is subject to such 


acts as Congress may subsequently pass for 
its enforcement, modification, or repeal. To 
require that treaties shall have no force as 
internal law until Congress so enacts, and at 
the same time to confine Congress in so en- 
acting to those powers which it has in the 
absence of treaty, would leave a dangerous 
vacuum in our governmental power which 
would seriously hamper the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

Finally, the proposal to forbid executive 
agreements made in lieu of treaties and to 
permit other executive agreements, without 
specifying how to distinguish treaty sub- 
jects from nontreaty subjects, would produce 
confusion and uncertainty in the Constitu- 
tion, without real need for any amendment 
on this subject. . Congress now has power to 
regulate, set aside, modify, or refuse to im- 
plement executive agreements. In this field 
the flexibility of legislation is preferred to 
the rigidity of a constitutional amendment, 

These proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States have been formu- 
lated and sponsored, during 1951 and 1952, 
by a 7-man committee of the American Bar 
Association known as its standing com- 
mittee on peace and law through United 
Nations. Senator Bricker, of Ohio, in in- 
troducing Senate Joint Resolution 130, paid 
tribute to the magnificent work of the 
American Bar Association and its commit- 
tee on peace and law through United Na- 
tions in making a study of this subject 
over the past 4 years. The committee on 
peace and law sponsored before the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association, 
the resolutions which that body adopted on 
February 26 and September 18, 1952 (over 
the objection of the association’s section of 
international and comparative law) urging 
Congress to propose the two amendments we 
quote below, and drew up written reports in 
support thereof. Several members and ex- 
members of the committee have recently 
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published articles in support of these pro- 
posals. These reports and articles, together 
with arguments orally made before us, state 
the reasons relied on by the proponents. 

The proposed constitutional amendments 
present four principal aspects which we dis- 
cuss separately. 


I, THE PROPOSAL TO RENDER VOID ANY TREATY 
IN CONFLICT WITH THE CONSTITUTION 


The resolution adopted February 26, 1952, 
by the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association would amend the Constitu- 
tion to provide as follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect.” 

The Bricker resolution would have some- 
what the same effect, though its language is 
differently phrased. 

It is urged in support of this proposed 
amendment that it is needed because of the 
existing danger that the President will sub- 
mit and the Senate ratify one or more 
treaties which will drastically alter our form 
of government or deprive American citizens 
of the fundamental rights assured them by 
the Bill of Rights. The committee on peace 
and law in its report of February 1, 1952, 
page 4, informed the house of delegates that 
& veritable barrage of new treaties sponsored 
by the United Nations now threatens to im- 
pair the balance between Federal and State 
power. Eberhard P. Deutsch, writing in the 
American Bar Association Journal for Sep- 
tember 1952, states: ; 

“It is reliably reported that they have 200 
treaties ‘in the works',” 

In our opinion, these facts do not warrant 
amending the Constitution. Treaty ratifica- 
tion requires the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. History dem- 
onstrates that a majority of Senators have 
been present when controversial treaties have 
come to a vote. Indeed the Senate has been 
called the graveyard of treaties. We see no 
reason to fear that the Senate will abdicate 
this function in the foreseeable future, Nor 
does Senate ratification of one or two non- 
controversial treaties with only a few Sena- 
tors present indicate to us that the Senate 
will be inattentive when important treaties 
come before it. 

The weight of opinion indicates that treaty 
provisions which take away the basic liber- 
ties of individuals in violation of express pro- 
hibitions in the Constitution will be held 
null and void by our courts. The only state- 
ments by the Supreme Court of this sub- 
ject, although dicta, are to this effect. The 
late Charles Evans Hughes so expressed him- 
self in one of his major published addresses, 
delivered shortly before he became Chief Jus- 
tice. All leading text writers agree. There is 
no important current of authority to the 
contrary. The only known published view 
to the contrary is contained in a book writ- 
ten in 1915 by Henry St. George Tucker, 
which favored an exceptionally narrow in- 
terpretation of the treaty powers. 

Furthermore, as pointed out below, any 
treaty which alters internal law can, to that 


1 Frank E. Holman, Treaty Law Making: A 
Blank Check for Writing a New Constitu- 
tion (36 A. B. A. Jour. 707 (1950) ); Frank B. 
Ober, The Treaty-Making and Amending 
Powers: Do They Protect Our Fundamental 
Rights? (36 A. B. A. Jour. 715 (1950) ); Eber- 
hard P. Deutsch, The Treaty-Making Clause: 
A Decision for the American People (37 
A. B. A, Jour. 659 (1951)); George A. Finch, 
The Treaty Clause Amendment; The Case for 
the Association (38 A. B. A. Jour. 467 
(1952) ); Eberhard P. Deutsch, The Need for 
Treaty Amendment; A Restatement and a 
Reply (38 A. B. A. Jour. 735 (1952) ); Frank E. 
Holman, Treaty Law Can Destroy America 
(2 U. S. A. 55 (published October 1952 by 
National Association of Manufacturers) ). 
Each of these authors is or was a member of 
the committee on peace and law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


~- We oppose amending the Constitution un- 
less major need for change is manifest. Each 
of existing amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States was adopted un- 


I. THE PROPOSAL TO PREVENT TREATIES FROM 
BECOMING SELY-EXECUTING AS INTERNAL LAW 
TILL CONGRESS ACTS 
The amendment February 26, 

1952, by the House of Delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association would also amend the 
Constitution to provide as follows: 

“LA treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
legislation by Congress], which it could en- 
act under its delegated powers in the ab- 
sence of such treaty.” 

The Bricker resolution is similar in gen- 
eral effect to the words enclosed in brackets 
above, though it differs in other respects. 

The Constitution, since 1789, has provided 
that— 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
-suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

It was decided very early that treaties 
which contain “self-executing provisions”; 
1. e., those which by their express language 
are clearly intended to take effect as internal 
law of the United States, become effective as 
internal law of the United States in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if enacted 
“by appropriate Federal or State law-making 
power. This is no accident. The Founding 
Fathers determined that it should be so, be- 
cause of difficulties they faced in forming a 
Federal Union. One practical difficulty was 
“that the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain 
of 1783, which ended the Revolutionary War, 
accorded to the citizens of each country ac- 
cess to the courts of the other, in order to 
recover debts previously contracted. Vir- 
ginia and certain other States had existing 
statutes, which they declined to repeal, mak- 
ing British citizens ineligible to sue in the 
State courts. Under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, Congress had sole power to make the 
treaty with Great Britain, but no power to 
persuade Virginia to honor the international 
commitment. The Convention of 1787 dis- 
cussed this question and considered five pos- 
sible solutions. After rejecting proposals 
which would have permitted Congress to veto 
or abrogate State laws, or to call out troops 
against offending States, the Convention 
unanimously adopted the proposal that 
treaties shall be “the supreme law of the 
land,” thus vesting a negative power in the 
judiciary. Soon after, in Ware v. Hylton (3 
Dall. (U. S.) 199 (1796)), a British citizen 
was held entitled to maintain suit in Vir- 
ginia, the Supreme Court holding that the 
treaty was self-executing as internal law 
and had overridden State law. 

The purpose of the provision that treaties 
shall be the “supreme law of the land”— 
which has been accepted without serious 
question for upward of 160 years—was to en- 
able a Federal Government to act like a 
nation among other nations. Since 1776, 
many treaties have been entered into for the 
purpose of securing for Americans abroad 
the right to own property, to sue, to take by 
inheritance, to be free of double taxation, 
and so on. In bargaining for these ad- 
vantages it has been essential to our nego- 


tiators that this Nation be able to contract 
reciprocally, It would greatly hamper our 


„ability to bargain with other nations, if, after 
ratification by two-thirds of the Senators 


present, our international undertakings were 
still without effect until bills had been intro- 
duced, committee hearings held, and a ma- 


“jority mustered in each House of Congress 


for implementing legislation. 

The proposal now made was considered and 
rejected by the Founding Fathers. The 
Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia 
in 1787, by 8-to-1 vote, rejected the sugges- 
tion that “no treaty shall be binding on the 
‘United States which is not ratified by law” 
(Farrand, The Records of the Constitutional 
Convention, 1911 ed., vol. 2, pp. 392-394). 
We find nothing in our national history since 
that date which calls for reversing this judg- 
ment, 

Any fear that the President plus two- 
thirds of the Senators present will fasten 
upon us legislation which Congress as a 
whole would never enact, seems unwar- 
ranted in view of the conceded power of 
Congress to modify or repeal, by subsequent 
law, any provision of an existing treaty 
which possesses the character of internal 
law. It was laid down by the Supreme Court 
in The Head Money cases (112 U. S. 580, 
599 (1884)) and never since doubted that— 

“In short, we are of opinion that, so far 
as a treaty made by the United States with 
any foreign nation can become the subject 
of judicial cognizance in the courts of this 
country, it is subject, to such acts as Con- 
gress may pass for its enforcement, modi- 
fication or repeal.” 

In another case, Federal legislation ex- 
cluded Chinese immigrants in violation of 
@ preexisting treaty in which the United 
States had agreed to permit Chinese citizens 
freely to enter this country. This legislation 
was held valid and to have the effect of re- 
pealing, as internal law, the self-executing 
provisions of the treaty (The Chinese Et- 
clusion case (130 U. S. 581 (1899)). It is 
not apparent to us why, if Congress can by 
law repeal the self-executing provisions of 
a treaty, there is any need to reverse the 
procedure and require Congress to act be- 
fore the treaty has internal effect. The ex- 
isting arrangement is suited to our Federal 
system and has worked well for 160 years. 

The proponents of the amendment, how- 
ever, urge that the self-executing aspect of 
treaties should be removed in order to bring 
the United States into harmony with the 
practice of certain other nations. They 
point to the practice in the United Kingdom 
where no treaty has force as internal law 
unless and until embodied in an act of par- 
liament. But this has no releyance to our 
institutions and traditions. In Britain 
treaties are made by the government in 
power, whose leaders control the House of 
Commons. Having the power to make trea- 
ties, they have the power and duty to se- 
cure enabling legislation, In these days the 
House of Lords offers little impediment. 
The British simply do not have the federal 
problem which confronts us, and which was 
resolved at Philadelphia in 1787 by adoption 
of the “Supreme Law of the Land” pro- 
vision, 

The proponents of the amendment go on 
to argue that in Canada, where there is a 
federal system having some resemblance to 
our own, treaties are not self-executing, as 
was held by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Canada v. Ontario ( (1937) 
A. C. 326). We are not impressed with an 
argument which would seek to fasten upon 
our system an embarrassment which has 
been widely and seriously criticized in Can- 
ada, and may some day be removed there. 

Finally, the proponents of the amendment 
urge that, if treaties are self-executing in 
this country and require enabling legisla- 
tion in other countries, we are not able to 
negotiate on an even basis. If the argument 
had any merit as indicating the need for 
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change, it would have been raised long ago, 
Actually, no more than a few words are re- 
quired in a treaty to prevent its self-execut- 
ing provisions from coming into force till 
the President has found and proclaimed that 
adequate reciprocal legislation has been en- 
acted in the other nation—a clause which 
is a common feature of many treaties. 


Il, THE PROPOSAL TO CONFINE CONGRESS, IN 
LEGISLATING UNDER TREATIES, TO THOSE POW- 
ERS WHICH IT HAS IN THE ABSENCE OF TREATY 


We now come to the final clause of the 
American Bar Association proposal of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1952: 

“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation by Congress which it could enact un- 
der its delegated powers in the absence of 
such treaty.” 

There is no such provision in the Bricker 
resolution, 

Such limitation on the power of Congress 
to enact legislation implementing a treaty 
would create a dangerous vacuum in our dis- 
tribution of governmental powers. There 
would be no power, unless the concurrence 
of 48 State legislatures could be obtained, 
which could commit our Nation to the 
making of treaties giving foreigners rights 
to inherit land, to sue in State courts, to be 
free of double taxation, and the like, where 
the purpose of such treaties is to secure 
reciprocal rights for Americans abroad. The 
effect would be to undo the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall. 
(U. S.) 199 (1796) ). 

As an example, it would prevent the United 
States from entering into further treaties 
of the kind illustrated by the Migratory Bird 
Treaty of 1916 with Great Britain. Prior to 
1916 Federal legislation designed to protect 
the mallard duck and other migratory birds 
against predatory hunters had been held un- 
constitutional by lower courts because not 
within the delegated domestic powers of 
Congress. The 1916 treaty bound each na- 
tion (Britain acting for Canada in this re- 
gard) to enact legislation providing for closed 
seasons, protection of migratory birds, crimi- 
nal penalties, and so on. Thereafter Con- 
gress enacted the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
of 1918, creating United States game wardens 
and providing criminal penalties for shooting 
birds out of season. In sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the 1918 statute, the Su- 
preme Court said in Missouri v. Holland (252 
U. S. 416, 433 (1920)): 

“It is obvious that there may be matters 
of the sharpest exigency for the national 
well-being that an act of Congress could not 
deal with but that a treaty followed by such 
an act could, and it is not likely to be as- 
sumed that, in matters requiring national 
action, ‘a power which must belong to and 
somewhere resides in every civilized gov- 
ernment is not to be found.'” 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
the United States, for example, from ever 
again entering into a treaty having internal 
effect in respect to matters outside the do- 
mestic powers of Congress. 

To limit Congress when legislating in aid 
of a treaty to those subjects which have been 
delegated to it for purposes of domestic legis- 
lation, is to upset the whole balance upon 
which the Constitution is founded, and to 
impose a straitjacket upon our powers and 
capabilities as a Nation. The system of 
checks and balances conceived at Philadel- 
phia, and worked out in great detail in the 
United States Constitution, created a con- 
sistent pattern of interrelated governmental 
organs. An alteration at one point would 
require alterations elsewhere, if the scheme is 
to be kept in balance. A proposal to create 
a vacuum where no power exists (save in 
the unlikely prospect of unanimity among 
48 States) would put pressure on every court 
and administrator to construe Congress’ 
delegated powers ever more broadly. We 
should soon be faced with decisions accord- 
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ing to Congress in the domestic field powers 
far wider than any now imagined, because 
such interpretation would be found neces- 
sary to enable our foreign relations to pro- 
ceed. We think the balance of power set 
forth in the Constitution as now written is 
preferable to the maladjustment which 
would be created if the proposed amendment 
were adopted, 


IV. THE PROPOSAL TO FORBID EXECUTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS MADE IN LIEU OF TREATIES 


The resolution adopted September 18, 1952, 
by the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association would amend the Constitu- 
tion to provide as follows: 

“Executive agreements shall not be made 
in lieu of treaties. Congress shall have 
power to enforce this provision by appro- 
priate legislation. Nothing herein shall be 
construed to restrict the existing power of 
Congress to regulate executive agreements 
under the provisions of this Constitution.” 

The Bricker resolution is identical as to 
the first sentence. Its subsequent provi- 
sions do not require discussion here. 

The report of the committee on peace and 
law through United Nations, dated Septem- 
ber 1, 1952, and submitted to the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association 
in support of the foregoing, states that the 
first sentence “is a necessary corollary to the 
constitutional amendment with respect to 
the treatymaking power adopted by the 
house of delegates * * * on February 26, 
1952”; that the first sentence “would admon- 
ish the executive” not to resort to an execu- 
tive agreement when the subject is suitable 
for a treaty; that the proposed amendment 
would not affect executive agreements “made 
pursuant to prior specific congressional au- 
thorization given to the President”; and 
that the power of the President to make 
routine executive agreements “necessary for 
the proper administration of the Depart- 
ment of State” will be safeguarded by the 
final sentence of the proposed amendment. 

The object of the proposed amendment is 
to deprive the President of the power to make 
any executive agreement regarding a sub- 
ject appropriate for treatymaking, and per- 
mit him to make executive agreements of 
other kinds only under the regulation and 
control of Congress. 

We believe the proposed amendment would 
unduly restrict the powers of the Presidency 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. Under 
the Constitution Congress now has exten- 
sive power to regulate the making of execu- 
tive agreements. Many executive agree- 
ments contemplate subsequent congressional 
action in the making of appropriations or 
the of enabling legislation to carry 
them out. There is little doubt, as the com- 
mittee on peace and law states in its report, 
that an existing executive agreement is sub- 
ject to subsequent congressional action to 
modify or set it aside. These undoubted 
and presently existing powers of Congress 
render any amendment on this subject of 
questionable desirability at this time. 

A serious objection to the proposed amend- 
ment is the difficulty of drawing a satisfac- 
tory line of demarcation between subject 
matter appropriate for a treaty, and subject 
matter which is not. The intention of the 
amendment is to forbid the one and permit 
the other. But neither the amendment, nor 
any part of the existing Constitution, nor 
any clear current of custom or precedent in 
our national history, marks out a line by 
which these two subject matters may be 
distinguished. - 

We object to a constitutional amendment 
which leaves undefined a boundary line 
which is to be subsequently defined in prac- 
tice. Such an amendment would lead to 
varying interpretations by courts and execu- 
tive officers. Moreover, the clear necessity, 
shown by our history, that the President 
must be free to enter into a great number 
of executive agreements, particularly with 
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allies in time òf war; would compel a con- 
struction tending to curtail the function of 
the Senate in the ratification of treaties. 

We think the public interest against abuse 
of executive agreements can be entrusted to 
“the force of public opinion operating directly 
upon the President, to the existing power 
of Congress to regulate the making of execu- 
tive agreements, and to the further power of 
Congress to modify or set aside the internal 
effect and operation of executive agreements 
previously made, if that should become 
necessary. 

Vv. CONCLUSION 


The amendments sponsored by the com- 
mittee on peace and law through United 
Nations, and adopted by the American Bar 
Association, have their origin in fears lest 
future action will endanger our liberties or 
alter our form of government. The amend- 
ments would alter to its detriment a sys- 
tem of government which has endured with- 
out change in this respect for 160 years. We 
think the fears elaborated before us do not 
warrant the drastic action proposed. As has 
well been said: . 

“One of the few sure maxims of govern- 
ment is that you have to trust somebody.” 2 


Tribute to the Honorable Joseph R. 
Bryson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I include herewith a very fine tribute to 
our good friend and former Member of 
the House, the Honorable Joseph R, 
Bryson. 

Joseph Bryson was one of the great 
leaders of the House in the cause of tem- 
perance, wholesome living, and good 
citizenship. The statement that follows 
is a beautiful tribute in respect to the 
life of a great character: 


A TRIBUTE TO Hon. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


Another great soul has gone from us—a 
man of strong conviction, a man of quiet- 
ness, and a man of stanch Christian charac- 
ter, a man respected and loved in his home 
community and across the Nation, the 
Honorable Joseph R. Bryson. 

It is not possible to express the broad and 
deep sorrow of the temperance forces of 
America who for years have found in this 
great man the heart and soul of temperance 
sentiment at its finest. It is impossible to 
express the vast admiration for his courage 
as he stood steadfast and foursquare against 
the pressure and the animosity of the organ- 
ized liquor traffic. 

Joseph R. Bryson received and merited uni- 
versal respect and love from his fellow Con- 
gressmen—both those who shared his views 
and those who differed with him. Members 
of the National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council who knew him and many of his col- 
leagues were constantly made aware of the 
admiration and esteem in which this steady, 
quiet, faithful representative of his native 
State was held. 

His passing means a tragic loss to every 
American who works and prays for the elim- 
ination of the great foe of decency and 


2 Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Amending the Con- 
stitution to Cripple Treaties (12 La. L. Rev. 
345, 380 (May 1952)). 
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wholesome living and good citizenship—the 
organized liquor traffic. The members of the 
legislative committee of the National Tem- 
perance and Prohibition Council express our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Bryson and her 
family—and call upon all worthy Americans 
to take up the blazing torch of temperance 
where Joseph R. Bryson has laid it down, and 
push forward with his courage and determi- 
nation toward the freedom which shall come 
when the liquor traffic shall no longer bespoil 
our homes and our citizenry, 


Rheumatic Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received a letter from a 
prominent physician in my congressional 
district, Dr. Alfred Rosskamm Ross, who 
has made a study of the effect of meat as 
a cure for rheumatic fever. He has fur- 
nished me with some information on this 
subject which, under leave to extend, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 


UNBALANCED MEAT DIET PREVENTS RHEUMATIC 
FEVER 


In the Medical Record of January 1946, I 
concluded that an unbalanced meat diet pre- 
yona rheumatic fever from the following 

‘acts: 

Acute rheumatism is most common in the 
cold, humid climate of the British Isles. 

It most frequently attacks teen-agers, but 
until the start of World War II not a single 
case was reported among the well-known 
British private boarding schools. The unbal- 
anced diet of these teen-agers was based on 
roast beef, beef steaks, and a few lamb chops, 
while the staple foods of the low-income 
groups, with high incidence of rheumatic 
fever, consisted of milk, sugar, bread and 
butter, jam and cake. 

During World War I, the incidence of rheu- 
matic fever among British soldiers in the 
French trenches was surprisingly low. For 
four winters they were exposed to the cold 
humid climate of northern France, and their 
food consisted mainly of bully beef. Most 
of them had more meat than they had eaten 
in all their lives. 

About 2 years after the first publication of 
my theory that an unbalanced meat diet 
creates immunity to rheumatic fever, Dr. 
A. M. Duncan mentioned a few facts in Lancet 
(6486: 919-921, 1947) which clearly support 
my theory. According to him, rheumatic 
fever does not exist in the Yukon. The chil- 
dren live huddled together in virtually un- 
ventilated huts, suffering frequently from 
streptococcal sore throats. They get hardly 
anything to eat but meat. 


Legal But. Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


TR OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
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editorial from the Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
newspaper, one of the outstanding 
papers of my district, this editorial en- 
titled “Legal but Expensive,” which 
clearly demonstrates the attitude of the 
retiring administration: 

LEGAL Bur EXPENSIVE 


One phase of this year’s change in admin- 
istrations, heretofore not publicly known, 
has just come to light. 

It was that a long list of outgoing officials 
took fat checks with them when they wound 

. up their Government activities and returned 
to civilian life. 

These checks were for terminal leave pay 
to compensate the departing officials for 
vacation time which accumulated during 
their tenure in office. 

There are said to be some 200 names on 
this list so the bill against the taxpayers is 
bound to be a considerable one. 

Pull details have not been made public 
but it is known some of the highest ranking 
and best paid officials, including some Cab- 
inet officers, benefited. 

For instance Walter Donnelly, whose salary 
as United States High Commissioner to Ger- 
many was $25,000 a year, had $12,560 coming 
to him. 

Others include: Charles Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, $6,921. 

Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder, 
$5,476. 

Secretary of Interior Oscar Chapman, 
$5,187. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
$3,933. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, $4,421. 

Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett, $4,328. 

Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson, 
$4,437. $ 

All of these, as Cabinet members, drew 
salaries of $22,500 annually. 

And then there were Leon Keyserling, 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, $5,492, and Mrs. Key- 
serling, who was employed in the Commerce 
Department, $1,243. 

Michael Straus, 
sioner, got $4,723. 

There is no claim that any of these pay- 
ments were illegal. Under the law, such pay 
is due all persons at their separation from 
the Government payroll. 

But the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee has called on the General Accounting 
Office for a complete list of such payments 
to all persons who left the Government be- 
tween last November 1 and February 15, and 
also who received $10,000 or more in annual 
salary. 

Maybe it will have something to say about 
the matter. 


Reclamation Commis- 


The Improvement of Irondequoit Bay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit an 
editorial from the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle of March 8, 1953. 

The fight for the improvement of Iron- 
dequoit Bay began back in the 1880’s. It 
has received renewed vigor through the 
recent organization of the Irondequoit 
Bay Council. This alert group is entitled 
to every legitimate support in its efforts 


so much to the surrounding community. 
At the present time the matter rests with 
the Army Corps of Engineers. If they 
should determine that the ratio of bene- 
fits to costs is sufficient to justify the 
project, it will then become a matter of 
congressional determination whether 
this improvement is entitled to share in 
the funds set apart for such purposes. 
The editorial follows: 


THEY'LL BE MAKING AN OCEAN OF EFFORT TO 
OPEN UP OLD IRONDEQUOIT BAY 


There is now a new, correlated, well-organ- 
ized movement afoot to reopen and beautify 
Irondequoit Bay. 

This is the latest chapter in one of the 
most curious stories in Rochester's history. 
Everybody wants the bay opened; there is 
every sensible reason for opening it, and not 
any against it; the cost is small stacked 
against the benefits, yet every organized 
movement in this direction in past years has 
strangled in a maze of.redtape or been suffo- 
cated in a paper barrage of technicalities and 
conflicting reports. 

There it is, on Rochester's northeast rim, 
a deceptively lovely looking, hill-surrounded 
body of water several miles long. It could be 
a paradise for fishermen and yachtsmen and 
swimmers, & proud spot of finer properties, 
a showplace, and an attraction such as few 
cities in the Nation can boast. Instead its 
banks show the crumbling summer homes 
built at the turn of the century or before; its 
waters often have been branded impure, 
and are almost completely stagnant; only the 
hardy dare swim in its murky depths; only 
small craft dot its surface. 

One might think from this that there is 
a mammoth engineering feat involved, as 
the slicing of a mountain range, in order 
to give the bay a navigable outlet instead 
of the tiny, silted-in aperture which now 
links it with the lake. 

On the contrary, the barrier is a ridicu- 
lously narrow strip of sandy soil. Any 8-year- 
old boy can throw a stone across it from 
bay to lake. It is so sliver-like that at some 
points it barely supports the 2-lane ancient 
road and single-track rail line. Many of the 
structures on it are eyesores. 

Driving over this splinter of sandy land, 
or grazing at an aerial photograph of it, 
leaves one with a sense of unbelief—private 
industry or public bureaus can move moun- 
tains, build skyscrapers, tunnel through 
ranges, yet somehow they can’t get started 
on this relatively tiny job. 

Perhaps the approach has been wrong in 
the past—too irate or impetuous, We don't 
pretend to know. 

Perhaps the climate within the offices of 
the Army engineers has been unfavorable in 
the past. We don’t know this either, al- 
though present reports are that the climate 
is excellent and the district officer, Col. 
Philip Garges, is both interested and helpful. 

Perhaps the approach in the past never 
explored other possible ways of getting the 
job done if the Army Engineers found them- 
selves unable to help. 

At any rate, it has all been curious and, 
as we said, almost unbelievable. 

The new approach to the opening is in 
the hands of an organization formed as the 
Irondequoit Bay Council. Its membership 
includes such powerful groups as the Eagles 
Club—28 organizations in all, from boating 
enthusiasts to town planners. 

The argument is all on their side—from 
health to a badly needed haven for dis- 
tressed shipping * * * well, the arguments 
have filled pages of fat petitions in the 
past. 

All we can do is to wish them well, wish 
it most earnestly and honestly. It would 
take so little to bring back the beauty and 
the cleanliness and the usability of the past, 
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As St. Paul Might Look at Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Dorothy 
J. Clark, from Rural Missions: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 10, 1952] 


As ST. PAUL MIGHT Loox AT POINT 4 
(By Dorothy J. Clark) 


We may speak the language of sacrifice 
and of service, but if we have no love in our 
hearts for those whom we help, our deeds 
will have no more effect than a noisy gong 
or a clanging cymbal whose influence fades 
away with its clamor. 

We may prophesy the urgency of giving 
technical aid, fathom all the problems and 
needs of the world, and have such absolute 
faith that we can see the mountains of hate 
and fear and oppression moved from their 
places by means of technical assistance, but 
if we have no love for the people to whom 
we offer our skills, the mountains will soon 
reappear and our faith in technical assist- 
ance will count for nothing. 

We may distribute through point 4 all the 
skill and know-how we possess. We may 
give all the years of our lives to serving the 
needy masses, but if, through it all, we have 
no love, the world will be none the better 
for our efforts. 

With love we will be very patient in shar- 
ing our skills, very kind in our worldwide 
contacts. 

With love we will know no Jealousy of 
others who also serve the needs of the world, 
perhaps more effectively than we. 

With love we will not feel boastfully right- 
eous in our serving, but rather humbly 
thankful that we may help. Nor will we 
put on airs—as if we knew all the answers 
and had the only solution for the world’s 
needs, 

With love we will never rudely assert our 
superiority of know-how; never selfishly seek 
praise for sharing with others that with 
which we have so abundantly been blessed; 
never become irritated at the slowness with 
which traditional ways of doing things are 
replaced by more skilled methods; never be 
resentful if our help is taken for granted. 

With love we will never be glad when 
others fail to serve, even though their fail- 
ure might, in contrast, make us appear quite 
righteous. 

With love we will be gladdened by every 
spark of goodness, every evidence of gener- 
osity, every gesture of helpfulness we can 
detect in the lives of men, 

With love we will always be slow to expose 
the failures and weaknesses of other govern- 
ments, other nations, other peoples. 

With love we will always be eager to be- 
lieve the best about all people, even when 
we do not understand their way of life. 

With love there will be no end to our 
trust of human nature, no fading of our 
hope for brotherhood, no limit to our patient 
attempts at understanding customs and at- 
titudes which are new to us. 

With love the effects of technical assistance 
will never disappear. 

As for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, they will be superseded; as for point 4, 
it will cease; as for our superior know-how, 
it will be superseded.. For our know-how is 
incomplete and our technical assistance is 
incomplete, but when peace and harmony 
come to the world, then our know-how and 
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our perception of the task at hand will be 
superseded. 

When the idea of technical aid was a young 
idea, we boasted of it like children; we 
thought of it selfishly as our idea, like chil- 
dren; and-we argued its importance like 
children; now that the idea has grown to 
the stature of a young man ready to embark 
upon his career, we are done with our child- 
ish ways of limiting the plan. 

At present we see darkly the baffling re- 
fiections of conflict and chaos, of disease and 
deprivation in the mirror of life. But soon 
we shall come face to face with the higher 
view in which we can see the world in har- 
mony and love as God sees it. At present 
we are learning bit by bit to work together 
toward this common end, but the day is 
coming when we shall understand more fully 
how men-may live together. 

Thus faith that God has the power to 
move the mountains of fear and oppression, 
hope for friendship among all nations and 
peoples, and love which knows no bound- 
aries—these three last on—but the greatest 
of these is love. Let us make love our frame 
of reference; then set our hearts to do this 
job. 


Little Sergeant of the Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was intensely interested in 
reading a story by John Casserly entitled 
“Little Sergeant of the Cross.” Casserly 
was with the 45th Division, one of the 
great battle-tried divisions of this coun- 
try, during some of its tough fighting in 
Korea. 

Sgt. Loretoa Bihasa, of Baler, Quexon 
Province, Philippines, was a member of 
the Philippine battalion commanded by 
Col, Ramon Aguirre, who says, “He is 
one of my bravest.” Sergeant Bihasa is 
fighting communism with the fervor of 
the ancient Christian crusaders. 

He knows that God is on our side, and 
he has faith in God. 

The bond that has been established be- 
tween the Republic of the Philippines 
and the United States is intensified by 
the services of such men as “The Little 
Sergeant of the Cross.” We in the Con- 
gress can afford to take a minute out to 
salute this brave warrior who fights on 
our side. 

The story follows: 

“LITTLE SERGEANT OF Cross” CLENCHES CRUCI- 
FIX In Fist; STORY OF BRAVERY RECOUNTED 
(By John Casserly) 

WITH THE 45TH DIVISION In Korea.—The 
Little Sergeant of the Cross” slept today after 
a night behind his bucking machinegun, 

The 21-year-old soldier, Loretoa Bihasa, of 
Baler, Quexon Province, Philippines, clenched 
a crucifix in his fist. 

Col. Ramon Aguirre, of Cadiz, 47-year-old 
commander of the Philippine battalion, said 
softly: 

“He is one of my bravest.” 

The Korean war career of this devout little 
soldier is a tribute to his faith. He has vol- 
unteered for many dangerous patrols, facing 
almost certain death on several of them but 


miraculously returning safely each time, 
clasping his crucifix. 

Last night, he squared all of his 120 pounds 
behind a machinegun which spat death at 
about 160 North Koreans who charged to 
within 50 yards of his company’s position. 

He said he prayed. 

The tiny trooper added: 

“I have offered my life many times to the 
Mother of God and to her Son.” 

Sergeant Bihasa is the smallest Philippine 
soldier to serve on the front lines in Korea, 


‘He is only 5 feet and 2 inches tall. 


One of his most daring exploits was in a 
hill fight last June 21. Chinese circled a 
Filipino unit with overwhelming numbers. 

The Filipinos tossed their last grenade and 
then fixed their bayonets. 

“We were dying,” the sergeant said. “They 
asked for volunteers to get grenades from the 
dead and wounded. I asked to go. 

He moved from dead man to dead man and 
to the wounded, coldly stripping them of 
grenades tied to their bodies. 

“Chinese zero-in on me with mortars,” the 
sergeant continued. 

“Pour times I went to get grenades—each 
time bringing them back to the men in our 
trenches.” 

Over and over, the young soldier clenched 
a silver cross hanging from a silver cord, 
drawing strength from it. 

“I got 25 grenades from the dead,” he said 
in a regretful voice, “I took about 30 more 
from the wounded. 

“T saw a Chinese sneaking through a 
trench to get me. I went to meet him and 
killed him with my bayonet. Nobody at- 
tacked me until the third time I went out, 
Then a Chinese waited for me—a big man. 
It was a long fight. I took my bayonet off 
my rifle and threw it into his chest.” 

Officers said that while Bihasa searched for 
grenades, he ped to recite the Act of 
Contrition with dying Filipino soldiers. 

“I pray with them,” the young soldier said, 
“and asked God to forgive us our sins.” 

Seriously, almost solemnly, the little ser- 
geant added: 

“I said the Our Father and Hail Mary 
when I was collecting grenades. I thought 
I was going to die that day. I kissed my cross 
and asked God and Mother Mary to watch 
over me. If I die, I will go home to them.” 

The sergeant has been awarded the Philip- 
pine Merit Medal. He also has been recom- 
mended for the second highest honor given 
& Philippine soldier—the Gold Cross. 

“I am going home soon,” he said. “I will 
finish high school and then be a soldier all 
my life.” 

The little warrior tucked his cross of dull, 
nicked silver beneath his flak-vest and again 
closed his eyes to rest. 


Resolution Adopted by the Ceai 
County (Kans.) Cattlemen’s Associa- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am enclosing herewith a 
resolution adopted by the Greenwood 
County Cattlemen’s Association, of 
Greenwood County, Kans. This associa- 
tion is composed of a large group of sub- 
stantial and influential farmers and live- 
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stock men engaged in the cattle industry 
in the Flint Hills area of Kansas. They 
express their views on the question of 
livestock prices, included in the resolu- 
tion as follows: 


Whereas there has been a general decline 
in farm prices, we feel that Government sup- 
ports are the only practical measure of main- 
taining prices that will make it possible for 
the family-type farms to maintain their pres- 
ent standard of living; and 

Whereas declines of farm prices have al- 
ways been forerunners of general price de- 
clines, we feel that Government supports of 
farm prices will be fully justified not only to 
farmers but to all segments of populatien 
in the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ottumwa Farmers 
Union local, meeting March 13, 1953, urges 
you to work and to vote for 100-percent sup- 
ports on the basic crops and at least 90 per- 
cent on so-called perishables and especially 
on cattle, hogs, dairy products, and poultry 
products, 


Radio Minister Urges Support of 
Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpt from Right 
Start for the Day network broadcast 
from WOL, Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 25, 1953, by Dr. Dale Crowley: 


The effort on the part of certain ministers 
to thwart the noble work of the congres- 
sional Un-American Activities Committee is 
to be deplored by all patriotic Americans. 
The investigation of subversive influences in 
our schools is not only timely, it is belated. 
It should have been done 25 years ago. 

These saboteurs who parade under the 
guise of so-called academic freedom should 
have been ferreted out of our educational in- 
stitutions long ago. What right has any 
Communist sympathizer to teach in any 
school in a country founded on the teach- 
ings of the Bible? 

It is both distressing and disgusting to see 
these enemies of America shielded by prom- 
inent churchmen. The true character of 
modern religious liberalism (of which I have 
frequently warned my audiences) is now 
coming to light. Before this controversy is 
over we shall all be wiser concerning the 
unholy designs of the modernists, many of 
whom are influenced by London’s Red Dean 
of Canterbury. 

While some are setting up such a howl 
about “academic freedom,” it is high time 
that some of us speak on behalf of the boys 
and girls of America who deserve the free- 
dom to learn and to cherish the ideals of true 
Americanism and not to be these devilish 
saboteurs of freedom in the classrooms, these 
know-it-all, pin-whiskered jackasses. 

Let us pray that 20,000,000 letters will 
reach our true patriots in Congress, assuring 
wholehearted backing to the Un-American 
Activities Committee and to all others who 
fight the battle for the survival of America 
in the Halls of Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Fletcher 
Knebel, from the Washington Evening 
Star: 


TARGET—AMERICA—STALIN EXTRACTED LOYALTY 
OATH From NINE AMERICAN RED CHIEFS 


(By Fletcher Knebel) 


Red Russia’s 30-year secret plot to plant 
the hammer and sickle on American soil 
always gained its driving thrust from the 
mind of Josef Stalin. 

More than 2 years of proceedings before 
the Subversive Activities Control Board make 
that clear to those who cull the 3 million 
words of testimony from former American 
Communists and loyal citizens planted in the 
party by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

If the average American during the thir- 
ties and early forties was in doubt as to 
Stalin’s intent toward the United States, no 
such confusion existed among the top lead- 
ers of the American Communist Party. 

Nine of the American Communist chief- 
tains took an oath of fealty to the Red gen- 
eralissimo in 1935 at a time when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s New Deal held sway in 
America. 

The nine American Communists traveled 
to Moscow as delegates to the Seventh World 
Congress of the Communist International 
and took a pledge of loyalty to “Comrade 
Stalin, leader, teacher, and friend of the pro- 
letariat and oppressed of the whole world.” 


SIX STILL ARE RED LEADERS 


They declared that “the Communists will 
always and everyWhere be faithful to the 
end to the great and invincible banner of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin” and that 
“under this banner communism will tri- 
umph throughout the world.” 

Of the Americans who took and approved 
this oath, according to the findings of a 
board hearing panel, six are still leaders of 
the American Communist Party, William Z. 
Foster, John Williamson, Gilbert Green, Jack 
Stachel, William Schneiderman, and Martha 
Stone. 

Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, then Russian boss 
of the Comintern, set the stage for the oath 
to Stalin with a speech to the American dele- 
gation prior to the opening of the Comin- 
tern’s world congress. Manullsky declared 
that the first allegiance of all American 
Communists must be to the workers’ father- 
land—the Soviet Union, 

Details of the oath-taking in Moscow were 
given the hearing panel by Louis F. Budenz, 
a member of the Communist Party from 1935 
to 1945. Although Budenz was not in Mos- 
cow, he testified he was shown the resolution 
by Jack Stachel. He said Stachel told him 
that all Communist leaders from around the 
world took the basic pledge of loyalty to 
Stalin. 


UNITED STATES POLITICIANS WATCHED 


Nathaniel Honig, a member of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party from 1927 to 1939, tes- 
tified that in 1935 the high command of the 
Communist International was screening can- 
didates for public office in countries far from 
Russia’s border. 

Candidates for public office in the United 
States went under the microscope in Mos- 
cow’s Comintern Building. Here the Rus- 
sian Red leaders decided which candidates 
the American Communists should support at 
home. No election was too localized for 


party attention if Moscow believed advan- 
tage could be gained there. 

With America still struggling in the tail 
end of the great depression, Stalin and his 
lieutenants saw another area where Amer- 
ica’s economy could be stirred to Moscow's 
advantage. A courier left Russia one day 
with a directive to Communist headquarters 
in New York. His orders—organize relief 
demonstrations and accuse city and Federal 
Officials of failing to feed the unemployed. 

The high commands of the Comintern and 
the Red International of Labor Unions joint- 
ly made the decision to stir trouble in the 
ranks of the jobless, many of them eking out 
a living on WPA projects. Honig testified 
he saw a letter from Earl Browder, then the 
American Communist leader, to the Comin- 
tern, stating that he was trying to carry out 
the latest relief directive. 


LABOR PUBLICATIONS SUBSIDIZED 


Witnesses said the Comintern supplied di- 
rect subsidies to Red labor publications in 
the United States at this time, including the 
magazine, Labor Unity. 

Elaborate Moscow instructions went 
through J. Peters, its roving underground 
ambassador in this country, at this period to 
establish hidden relay stations in North Car. 
olina. Paul Crouch, a member of the Com- 
munist Party from 1927 to 1942, testified to 
the setup he operated under Peters’ direction. 

Crouch established a secret reserve press 
at Chapel Hill, named a North Carolina pro- 
fessor as an underground district agent, 
cached funds, developed a farm hidaway 5 
miles outside Nashville, Tenn., ordered the 
party to break down into small cells and 
establish a conduit system to Mexico. All 
this in event Moscow gave the signal to dis- 
solve open Comunist operations and plunge 
into the underground network. 

The fiction that the Daily Worker, New 
York Communist newspaper, operated free 
of Moscow control was exploded in testimony 
before the board by Budenz. 

He testified that Stalin's line for American 
Communists usually came via the Daily 
Worker, which received its political news and 
directives from abroad through the Runag 
news agency. Special machines in the Daily 
Worker's New York offices brought this line 
direct from Moscow. Runag, said Budenz, 
served the dual purpose of transmitting the 
party line from Moscow and subsidizing the 
Worker by giving it a bundle of free news 
each night. 

To remove any doubts of the Daily Worker’s 
direct reliance on Moscow, the underground 
specialist Peters frequently called on editors 
to bring the secret word from Russia, accord- 
ing to Budenz. 


GUARD INFILTRATION STEPPED UP 


Dictator Stalin wasn't satisfied with Com- 
munist progress in subverting the United 
States National Guard. In 1935 two Comin- 
tern agents, Peters and the notorious Ger- 
hart Eisler, called a stfategy conference at a 
camp near New York. Peters demanded es- 
tablishment of more cells in the Guard and 
intensified distribution of red literature to 
guardsmen, John Lautner, a member of the 
Communist Party from 1929 to 1950, gave 
the panel testimony on the National Guard 
moves, 

A second San Francisco strike, the water- 
front tie-up of 1936, has been traced directly 
to Moscow through testimony of Honig. Res- 
olutions adopted at the Comintern congress 
in Moscow in 1935, calling for revolutionary 
organization of the proletariat, were used by 
United States Communists who planned the 
strike. 

Moscow kept such close tabs on Commu- 
nists in America at this time that it ordered 
the minutes of all central committee meet- 
ings and conventions to be sent to Russia, 
according to Manning Johnson, a Communist 
member from 1930 to 1940. 

Because of this review American Red lead- 
ers were careful to “revise and extend” their 
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remarks in the minutes, even as American 
legislators do for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
By this process of Moscow review, Stalin 
could keep a month-by-month tab on the 
unfolding of his strategy in the United 
States. 


Holier Than Thou 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by J. C. Phillips, from the Borger (Tex.) 
News-Herald of March 12, 1953: 

HOoLIER THAN THOU 
(By J. C. Phillips) 

Congratulations to United States Repre- 
sentative Haretp VELDE, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
In his own words, “I have no fear in pitting 
my support against that element supporting 
the Roosevelt point of view.” 

There is a very good reason why the Com- 
munist conspiracy continues to make head- 
way in our country, flaunting its lies and 
brazen declarations against our way of life. 

No matter how many times elements of 
the Communist conspiracy are slapped down, 
discredited, and practically obliterated by 
the forces of truth, they spring right back 
with the same old shoddy merchandise of 
hate and the atheistic philosophy of tyranny 
over the minds and bodies of men. 

This evil thing never lacks for support 
from the naive and gullible among us as 
well as from those pseudoliberals in our 
national leadership with a political bias to 
serve. 

It looks like young Roosevelt, identified 
with Trumanism and its supporting ele- 
ment known as Americans for Democratic 
Action, an organization not noted for any 
enthusiastic endeavors to expose or discredit 
communism in our Government, has gotten 
himself out on a limb. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT was simply too impatient 
to get out his ax and whack away at our 
new chairman of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, House of Representatives, United 
States Congress. 

He looks rather silly, anyway you look at 
him and particularly now that the facts are 
made known to the American people. 

What happened is this: reporters deliber- 
ately asked leading and tricky questions of 
Chairman VELDE, regarding the possibility of 
investigating communism in our churches, 
Mr. VELDE did not allow himself to be caught 
in a trap. 

He simply explained an obvious fact, that 
there is evidence of communism on the part 
of some people identified with religion. He 
did not commit himself on whether an in- 
vestigation into the churches was contem- 
plated by his committee, 

If the Communists can find sanctuary 
within our Christian churches then indeed 
there is little that we can do in order to 
combat this evil thing, because our western 
civilization is founded on the high principles 
of our Christian religion. 

When naive and gullible church leaders 
become fellow travelers either directly or 
indirectly giving support to the godless, 
atheist, political, social, and economic phi- 
losophies of Karl Marx and the present-day 
Communist Party line, not only are the 
American people being led away from God, 
by the very leaders who most of all are re- 
sponsible for the spread of Christianity and 
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the elimination of the darkness of atheism 
and the antichrist, but they are also being 
betrayed into the hands of a tyranny deter- 
mined upon the crucifixion of millions of 
innocent and helpless men, women, and 
children in order to have the world peopled 
only with those utterly devoid of any power 
to think and to act for themselves and totally 
divorced from God. 

Soviet Russia is capable of practicing the 
greatest sham and deceit, even to the extent 
of denying the thing that obviously they are 
guilty of, when the guilt is there for all to 
see. 
News out of Soviet Russia tells us of peo- 
ple pouring into the churches to pray for 
Stalin, the godless, now gone and nobody 
knows where. 

Imagine that. 

They would have us believe that people 
in Russia are free to practice religion, which 
they are not, although some churches are 
kept open for reasons of particular advan- 
tage to the Communist overlords. 

What the American people need to know 
is that once an otherwise Christian man or 
woman becomes a Communist he or she 
ceases to be a Christian. 

Although many of the names of people 
identified with Communists in this country 
are Jewish, it must be remembered that once 
these people become Communists, they are 
no longer Jewish. This is because they have 
forsaken their God and their people to be- 
come Communists; otherwise they could not 
be Communists. 

It is most unfair to the millions of God- 
fearing Jewish people, who give our Govern- 
ment their undivided loyalty, that these 
relatively few, who betray and desert their 
God and their people in order to become 
atheist Communists, do not change their 
names so that their betrayal and treason 
might not bring discredit upon a great mass 
of loyal, conscientious, and God-fearing 
Americans. 

One way to become unpopular with a cer- 
tain element in this country is to find your- 
self actively engaged in effective opposition 
to the Communist conspiracy, particularly 
in our Government, in our schools, in our 
labor unions, in our means of communica- 
tion such as the radio, television, and the 
movies, in the literary world and now in our 
churches. 

Those hardest hit are usually the first to 
squawk: but the strangest paradox of the 
age, is that usually the first to squawk are 
not the known Communists but a certain 
type of pseudo-liberal who would be in- 
sulted if you called him a Communist yet 
who, himself, has never made any known 
contribution toward the exposé and elimina- 
tion of elements of the Communist con- 
spiracy within any phase of our national life. 

Just let any American‘cry out against the 
infiltration of the Communist Party line 
into our educational institutions and he is 
immediately branded as an enemy of our 
schools and academic freedom. 

Just let any American cry out against the 
infiltration of the Communist Party line into 
our labor unions and he is immediately 
branded as antilabor. 

Just let any American cry out against 
the infiltration of the Communist Party line 
into our Government and he is immediately 
branded as a reactionary, a bigot, and a hys- 
terical radical. 

Just let any American cry out against 
Communists and pro-Communists with Jew- 
ish names, such as the Rosenbergs, and he 
is immediately branded as an anti-Semite, 

Just let any American cry out against 
men high in the leadership of our Christian 
churches who are defending and supporting 
the Communist Party line, directly or indi- 
rectly, giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
and he is immediately branded as an enemy 
of religion. 

Other names earned by courageous Amer- 
icans effectively fighting the Communist 


conspiracy are witch hunters, red batters, 
demagogues, publicity seekers, and some 
that do not bear repeating here. 

The touch-me-not, holier-than-thou atti- 
tude on the part of the self-righteous, braz- 
enly denying the preponderance of evidence 
exposing treason, sabotage and infiltration 
of Communists, fellow travelers, and the 
strange characters supporting the Commu- 
nist Party line, particularly woen these self- 
righteous defenders and apologists are prom- 
inent in positions of leadership within our 
country, has done and is doing more to 
betray our Nation to its destruction than 
all of the efforts made by the known Com- 
munists in this country. 

Wherever loyal Americans turn, it some- 
times seems that the odds are against them. 

MacArthur told us how we could and should 
win the war in Korea. The Truman-Acheson 
appeasers promptly removed him from com- 
mand. 

Outspoken Gen. James A. Van Fleet, re- 
moved from his command, stands firm behind 


his story that during his 22 months in Korea’ 


our soldiers there were short of ammunition. 
He is getting the same treatment that sought 
to discredit MacArthur; however, today we 
are gratified to learn that the commission 
investigating his charges has acknowledged 
the truth of his story regarding the deplora- 
ble shortages of ammunition. 

No matter how many of our men we sacri- 
fice on foreign battlefields, we cannot win as 
long as the enemy is eating at the heart and 
vitals of our Nation, right here at home, 

It is time that leaders arise within our 
churches, within our schools and colleges, 
within our unions, within our literary pro- 
fession, within the publishing business, and 
within our means of communications, with 
the will and the courage to expose within 
their own particular fields of endeavor those 
evil men and influences subtly and cunningly 
plotting, planning, and working, day and 
night, to overthrow our Government and to 
establish over our graves and on the ashes 
of our Christian and western civilization 
a total and brutal tyranny over the minds 
and bodies and souls of men, 


Electric Power and the Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
largest steam generating plant in the 
world is now under construction in my 
State of Indiana by the Indiana-Ken- 
tucky Electric Corp. near Madison, 

It was my pleasure several weeks ago 
to attend the ceremonies incident to the 
breaking of ground for this plant, which 
will provide electric energy for the atom- 
ic energy plant in our neighboring State 
of Ohio. 

As a part of those ceremonies, Mr. 
Philip Sporn, president of the company, 
made some excellent remarks which now 
have been reprinted in the magazine 
Electric Engineering. 

I believe Mr. Sporn’s remarks are so 
significant that I now request unanimous 
consent that they be included in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The remarks are submitted herewith, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTRIC POWER AND THE ATOMIC BOMB 
(By Philip Sporn) 

(Text of remarks at the ceremony attend- 
ant upon the breaking of ground for the 
Clifty Creek plant of the Indiana-Kentucky 
page Corp. at Madison, Ind., December 

is -) 


We have met here to participate in the 
ceremonies marking the beginning of con- 
struction of a large power plant destined, we 
believe, to be one of the great power plants 
of the world. This plant, when completed 
in 1956, will generate annually close to 10 
billion kilowatt-hours. This is more elec- 
tric energy than was utilized in 1951 in the 
entire State of Indiana and 33 percent more 
than the energy generated in 1951 at the 
great Boulder Dam and at the Bonneville 
Dam combined. The energy will be delivered 
to and will be utilized in the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s new diffusion plant now being 
constructed in Pike County, north of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The principal objective of a 
diffusion plant is the separation of the two 
components of natural uranium so that one 
of them, uranium 235, becomes available in 
greater concentration than it is found in the 
natural state. The uranium 235 component 
is a fissionable material. It is because of its 
characteristic ability to undergo fission, its 
ability to sustain a breaking up of its atoms 
by a chain reaction, that it becomes highly 
valuable as a material for atomic bombs, 
Thus the electric power that we shall pro- 
duce here will help make an important ma- 
terial—the most important material, in 
fact—involved in an atomic bomb, 

We need atomic bombs today because the 
world we live in is the kind of world it is. 
We need atomic bombs to guard and protect 
ourselves against attack by those who might 
otherwise be tempted to attack us. We need 
atomic bombs to be able to retaliate in force 
and in kind in case, contrary to all that is 
decent and sensible, our enemies attack us: 
we must be in position to retaliate to save 
ourselves from complete subjugation or_per- 
haps even extinction. The bombs that the 
power to be produced in this plant will help 
make, and this power therefore, are needed 
for the safety and protection of every man, 
woman, and child in this great land of ours, 
and for the defense and protection of the 
entire free world. For the present, we can- 
not do without these bombs and without 
this power. 

Yet it is disheartening to think that so 
much of our great heritage as reflected in 
our scientific endowment, in our great man- 
ufacturing establishments, in the great array 
of engineering talent, and in the labor of 
so many thousands of men which will be 
necessary to create and bring into being 
this great power plant, will be dedicated 
to the uses of war and, in the final analysis 
therefore, apparently to destruction and de- 
structive use. But that is only a superficial 
view. If you examine the situation more 
closely, you will find first that the creation 
of this great source of electric power, and 
through it the awesome force and power 
resident in the atomic bomb, will exert its 
greatest influence as a deterrent to the initi- 
ation of acts of destruction which always 
follow acts of aggression. There is sound 
basis for even greater hopefulness, for con- 
structive hope from these labors and from 
the expenditure of all this power and energy. 
If the policy of conciliation toward every 
nation of good will on the face of the earth; 
if the policy of helpfulness to all those who 
are not as fortunately situated as we are as 
a nation and who are anxious to improve 
their physical and spiritual lot in this world; 
if the policy of forebearance coupled with 
& policy of strength which assures that the 
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forebearance is not misinterpreted for weak- 
ness; if this whole policy bears fruit, then 
‘some day the diffusion operation in Pike 
County, Ohio, will come to a standstill. 

What of this great power plant whose 
construction we are initiating? What will 
happen to it? Will it too come to a stand- 
still? No. It will keep on operating. It 
will, in that case, become available to pro- 
vide additional power to hundreds of com- 
munities in the great State of Indiana and 
in surrounding States; to millions of people 
on the farms, in the great industrial estab- 
lishments that are scattered over thousands 
of miles, in the cities and communities of 
these States, and to millions of people in 
their homes. They all will be able to re- 
ceive in greater measure the blessings, the 
burden-lifting relief that comes and the 
human enjoyment of living that is made 
available from a more abundant and more 
economic power supply. 

Meanwhile, we have a great and difficult 
task ahead of us. We must therefore put 
our shoulders to the wheel and move on. 
We must proceed with the job of building 
this plant as quickly, as economically, as 
effectively as possible. 

Let us hope that it soon will rise and take 
its place as a mighty weapon for defense; 
that out of its use as such will come an 
even greater use, so that it will eventually 
become a mighty weapon for peace. Let us 
hope that out of its use, peace, progress, and 
prosperity will come into be for all the 
people in this great valley, for all the people 
in this great country of ours, and for all 
the people of the world. 


The Outlook for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What's the Outlook?” written 
by Claude W. Gifford, and published in 
the Farm Journal of April 1953. This is 
an interesting article dealing with agri- 
cultural questions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


City people are just beginning to find out 
something that farmers have known all 
along—that farm prices have been dropping 
for the past 2 years. 

Awakened by the drop in beef prices, city 
reporters rushed to the country to interview 
farmers about the “disaster.” They've spec- 
ulated about whether the next depression 
has already started. Politicians and “heck- 
lers” have grabbed the ball and sprinted into 
the headlines in Washington and elsewhere. 

Farmers and the best-informed agricul- 
tural economists are a great deal less 
alarmed, as I found out on a trip through 
the Midwest and at the National Farm In- 
stitute in Des Moines, Iowa, last month. 

Farm income is off—probably 5 percent or 
so for 1953—and some prices, particularly 
beef, have taken a worse beating. The drop 
was no surprise; and farmers aren’t panicky, 
or getting ready to go on relief. 

Some farmers are hurt—these particularly: 

Cattle feeders and range cattlemen who 
got into the game fairly recently, and who 
haven't been in on the past few good years. 
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Young farmers who are just starting out 
under a big debt load; and some others who 
have borrowed heavily. 

Farmers in drought areas who have been 
forced to sell, or can’t foot a big feed bill. 

Other fí: as wheat and cotton 
growers, and sheep raisers—are pinched, too. 
But, again, many of them have had several 
big years. 

What are the prospects ahead? As seen 
by the best-qualified forecasters I can find, 
the rest of 1953 will still be a fairly good 
year for most farmers, given good weather. 

O. V. Wells, head of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, summed it up this way 
at the Farm Institute: 

“Prices should level out over the next 4 
or 5 months, and some should strengthen.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson tells Farm 
Journal this: 

“The situation is particularly painful for 
producers of beef, cotton, and certain other 
commodities. 

“But we feel that the current economic 
squall has probably almost blown itself out. 
The farm economy is healthy and sound and 
in good shape to go on to real progress.” 

Before taking a further look ahead, let us 
see just where we stand now: ` 

The recent price break was not caused by 
our United States economy running down. 
Larger supplies, plus a decrease in exports 
of cotton and wheat, were responsible. Meat 
production in 1952 was about 6 percent 
higher than a year earlier; and crop output 
was the second largest in history, as L. J. 
Norton, University of Illinois economist, re- 
minds us. 

This price adjustment was expected. In 
the 8 months following the outbreak in 
Korea, farm prices went up 27 percent; since 
then, they have come down about two-thirds 
of that amount. 

Many of the farm products that went the 
highest have naturally dropped the most. 
Beef cattle, for example, averaged 146 percent 
of parity in 1951, while farm prices in gener- 
al averaged only 107 percent of parity. In 
1952 beef still averaged 120 percent of parity, 
with other farm prices averaging only 101 
percent—and hogs only 85 percent. 

The latest parity figures available—Feb- 
ruary 15—show beef and lambs at 89 percent; 
and hogs at 95 percent. Hogs are $2.65 a 
hundred higher than a year ago on Midwest 
markets. 

It was hard to find farmers at the Farm 
Institute who wanted supports for beef. 
Beef men have always said that they wanted 
no part of either controls or supports. Vet- 
eran farm reporters from several parts of 
the country say that the cattlemen still 
feel that way. 

Consumer buying is strong, and the im- 
mediate future is bright. The national 
economy is operating at the highest rate in 
history, with full employment and rising 
wages. Employment and incomes should 
continue high in 1953. 

Consumers have also boosted their food 
buying as their incomes have grown. Farm- 
ers, though, were getting in December only 
45 cents out of each consumer dollar spent 
on farm food as compared to an average of 
50 cents in 1951 and 48 cents for 1952. 

Business is planning to operate through 
1953 at about the same high rates as in 
1952 and 1951. Defense outlays are expected 
to rise above 1952, and expenditures by State 
and local governments are up. The BAE also 
expects our farm exports to rise. 

Farmers are in a strong position. They 
own about $144 billion of farm assets, three 
times the $4414 billion that they owned in 
1940. Yet their total farm real-estate debt 
has not risen above its prewar level of $614 
billion, Furthermore, these are cheaper dol- 
lars than in 1940, points out W. G. Murray, 
agricultural finance specialist, and head of 
the agricultural economics department at 
Iowa State College. 

Farmers’ cash resources, such as bank de- 
Posits and bonds, are about $24 billion—al- 
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most five times their $5 billion reserves in 
1940. 

Farmers are bigger buyers than ever. 
Compared to just before World War II, they 
have been buying 2 or 3 times more ma- 
chinery and equipment, chemicals and fer- 
tilizer, cars and trucks, and seeds and feeds. 

It means that farmers are spending more 
to get higher production, and have gotten 
used to a higher scale of living. 

It is in this field that farmers will need 
to keep sound credit and use good judg- 
ment; in 1951 farm prices slipped 11 percent, 
but the prices farmers pay dropped only 2 
percent. There's the pinch. 

The amount farmers have borrowed for 
operating capital has been going up, but so 
has the value of their stock and equipment, 
such as livestock and machinery. In 1940 
farmers’ short-term operating debt was $3.4 
billion, compared to the $10.9 billion worth 
of non-real estate they owned. This operat- 
ing debt is now $9.2 billion, compared to 
$43.8 billion worth of non-real estate. In 
other words, the debt has gone up 270 per- 
cent, but the value of their assets has gone 
up 400 percent. 

Nearly everyone would like to balance the 
budget, stop inflation, and reduce defense 
spending. If we do that, we must step down , 
from hopped-up price levels. Farmers, as 
usual, have to step down first. 

There will be adjustments to make. “And 
it’s better to make them when the economy 
is at a high level,” advises O. B. Jesness, head 
of the University of Minnesota’s Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 

There’s no reason why these changes can't 
be made calmly, with the benefit of a sound 
farm program. It doesn’t mean disaster but 
rather getting on a healthier footing. As 
adjustments. are made, our dollars should 
strengthen, reach farther, and do more work. 


Germany Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
entitled “Germany Today,” delivered be- 
fore the Exchange Club of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on March 2, 1953, by Hon. Wil- 
liam S. Murray, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of North Dakota, and one of its 
outstanding veterans, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, when I was asked, the other 
day, to speak on my experiences in Germany, 
I assented. However, on thinking it over, I 
decided to point this little lecture more at 
conditions in’ Germany today, rather than 
at relating my experiences. My experiences 
have been pretty dull and routine; those 
occasions when they were not, will be worked 
in here as I go along. 

As a reserve officer called to duty, I spent 
the period January 1952 to January 1953 in 
Germany. The remarks I make are naturally 
colored with personal opinion. The opin- 
ions or views of the military service or the 
United States Government do not enter in 


here, in any way, as I have no present con- 
nection with either. 

Germany today is still in a status of occu- 
pation. That is the legal situation. As so 
often, the legal situation differs from the 
fact, In fact, Germany is a sovereign nation, 
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and is functioning with full powers. Any 
intervention by the occupying powers is very 
rare and sporadic. It goes without saying 
that I am talking about what the American 
press calls West Germany. This is the Fed- 
eral German Republic (Bundes Deutsches 
Republik), and is actually both western 
Germany and southern Germany. It is 
occupied by Britain, the United States, and 
France, in three zones. There is also the 
Russian zone, in which functions a puppet 
Communist government calling itself the 
People’s Democratic Republic. It was said 
of the Holy Roman Empire that it was 
neither holy, Roman, nor an empire. It 
can equally be said of this Russian-con- 
trolled puppet government that it is not 
people’s, it is not democratic, and it is 
not a true republic, The city of Berlin is 
located entirely surrounded by the Russian 
zone and its puppet government. Berlin, 
however, is still free, and is connected with 
the outside world by a corridor, of which 
you have heard. Berlin is a separate com- 
munity, with a separate, situation—a tense 
situation, for that matter. 

The Federal German Republic (West Ger- 
many) has a free and active press—no more 
afraid to attack the German Government, 
the United States, or anyone else, than is, 
for instance, the Bismarck Tribune afraid to 
criticize a policy of our Federal or State 
Government. It has a radio network in 
part government owned, and partially, that 
is some stations, privately owned and with 
all the benefits or evils, of commercials. 
West Germany has political parties that are 
free and violently active. I mean violent in 
expression, not in action. These range from 
the extreme right to extreme left. The vote 
in last year’s German elections was very 
high; I think it would compare well with 
the admirable 79 percent North Dakota 
showed last fall; and would be way above 
our American national average. If there is 
resurgent nazism in Germany, it is much less 
in scale than you haye been led to believe 
by certain items recently published. If you 
were to conclude that German feeling con- 
tains resurgent nationalism, you would be 
correct. The Germans, like practically all 
peoples, are nationalistic. Nationalism and 
nazism (national socialism) are not neces- 
sarily the same thing. 

There is still in Germany an agency called 
the High Commission, composed of a French 
High Commissioner, a British High Commis- 
sioner, and an American High Commissioner. 
This is not a supergovernment. Perhaps 
they can legally tell the German (West Ger- 
man) Government what to do, but they no 
longer attempt to do so. 

I am trying to convey the idea that West 
Germany is a sovereign government. They 
operate a highly efficient postal system, for 
example. In fact, I think it is a superb 
system, and many of us used German post 
(Deutsches post) facilities to write our fam- 
ilies at home and hear from them. Al- 
though it costs more than the Army postal 
system (15 cents versus 6 cents for airmail) 
it is much faster and surer. For the Gov- 
ernment telephone system I would not say 
as much, and although I own no stock in 
the Bell Telephone Co. I think they could 
teach the Germans a lot. 

As far as security, or public safety goes, I 
would say you can feel safer living in Ger- 
many, for yourself and family, than many 


places in the United States. I do not mean” 


Bismarck, because as FBI statistics show, we 
live here in an area where crimes of violence 
are far below the national average. But 
surely I would feel safer on the streets of 
Frankfurt or Nuernberg from assault or 
stickup than in many parts of Chicago, New 
York, and most certainly our National Cap- 
ital. I emphasize this because Germany is 
a defeated war-ravaged country, and an 
American going there naturally wonders if 
he is going to be in danger, Now this feel- 
ing of security has nothing to do with ap- 
praising the risk of a Russian assault on 


West Germany. That is something that 
probably no one can accurately assess, any 
closer than the Kremlin itself. In any event, 
I do not think the average European thinks 
that such an assault is coming soon. 

The German economy is booming. The 
stores are full of goods. If you remark on 
this to the typical German, he will point out 
that he is caught in a squeeze between wages 
and the price-tax ceiling. He will deny that 
he is prosperous. Yet, to realize the magni- 
tude of Germany's recovery, you have only to 
talk to someone who left there in 1948, as did 
Judge James Morris, of our North Dakota 
supreme court, and compare it to what I 
saw in 1952 and 1953. It is 8 years now, 
since Germany surrendered. The skeletons 
of buildings can be seen in Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, but they are largely the skeleton 
steel structures of new skyscrapers. Private 
enterprise is flourishing in Germany, at the 
same time that labor is getting an ever-in- 
creasing voice in affairs. To the German, 
preoccupied with his daily struggle for ex- 
istence, it is not such a rosy picture. But it 
is bound to impress an American, who may 
have thought in terms of empty store win- 
dows, ruins, and ragged people. 

What is the German people's reaction to 
the.Americans? Well, it is hard to know for 
sure, because the Americans live in an in- 
sulated world of their own. The American 
Army and the civilian officials of HICOG 
(State Department agency previously referred 
to) have brought many of the trappings of 
America with them: American-staffed 
schools, for the children, snack bars, high- 
school proms, and big PX department stores. 
Still it is possible to mix with the Germans 
and to read their newspapers. It seems clear 
there is no organized or deep anti-American 
feeling. The 5 divisions we have in Germany 
could scarcely hold down the 50 million West 
Germans, if there were real resistance. There 
justisn’t any. There is scattered grumbling, 
about requisitioned property, which we are 
returning at an increasing rate, and aug- 
menting with huge construction of our own. 
The farmer grumbles when American tanks 
slough through his grain fields, but he can 
put in a claim and get compensation back— 
something the German Army itself did not 
provide for, from what we hear. There is 
occasional crime by occupation members. 
Any army draws from the whole nation, and 
naturally the same percentages of wrong- 
doers are present as in the civil community. 

But none of this reaches the proportions 
we might think. 

At present in Germany the American en- 
tering a German store is treated with gen- 
uine friendliness and courtesy. American 
dollars are welcome—in this case, of course, 
they are not directly dollars, as the dealings 
are in German marks, one of Western Eu- 
rope’s hardest or best currencies—too valu- 
able in the fixed market to justify much 
black-market currency dealings in fact. 

The future: Any occupation tends to wear 
out its own usefulness. After 8 years, we 
may well ask, when will this drain on our 
own and the German economy end? Prob- 
ably not until there is a new German Army 
to defend its own soil. As we know, that is 
tied up with French-German squabbling, 
and continues to drag on. I think it is only 
fair to point out, that history does not have 
to repeat itself. The conditions following 
World War II, are dramatically different 
from after World War I. Despite the rav- 
ages of this war on Germany, which the Ger- 
many of 1914-18 scarcely saw on its own 
soil, Germany never went through in this 
postwar period, the bitter period of starva- 
tion and inflation, to a degree comparable to 
that of the early 1920's. It was the period 
of the 1920’s, plus the worldwide economic 
slump, that spawned Hitler. And the so- 
called Weimar Republic of the postwar 
period, was not the strong vigorous govern- 
ment that the present Bonn Government is. 
In this connection, I noted with complete 
approval, an editorial in a local paper not 
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long ago, praising Chancellor Adenauer. 
From having observed him at relatively close 
range, and the people’s reaction to him, I 
think he is one of the great men of modern 
European history. He seems to combine 
idealism with great drive and knowledge of 
hard practical politics. He is pro-American 
to the point where it is used against him by 
his domestic enemies. He is a good man to 
back and I am glad our Government has 
backed him during the initial period. When 
some agency of our State Department caused 
to be released a few months ago, a survey of 
very dubious accuracy concerning the sup- 
posed return of naziism, it had the very 
undesirable effect of undermining his gov- 
ernment. These are the things we must 
watch out for. 

The opinion of Americans in Germany 
varies from one extreme to the other, through 
various degrees of moderation. Some Amer- 
icans are convinced there is something in- 
herently militaristic about the Germans and 
that they will make war again. Others are 
unreasonably pro-German, although these 
are fewer in number. I do think that to 
assume that some race of people carries mili- 
tarism or anything else, right in their blood, 
is sort of a foolish adaption of Hitler’s own 
race theories, The percentage of persons of 
German extraction is very high in America, 
for instance, England itself had strong Ger- 
manic strains in its racial makeup. None 
of these countries can be called militaristic. 
Unless you listen to Moscow. 

The possibilities of German-American 
understanding are good, for the future. In 
dealing with Germans, it seems best to treat 
them as equals, neither kowtowing to them 
nor lording it over them. That would seem 
to be a rule applicable to any other nation, 
too. In any event, the economic, geographic 
and population facts of continental Europe 
are such that Germany is again becoming 
the dominant factor in Europe. That is the 
way it is, and we can best face the prospect 
and accept them as a friendly, coequal na- 
tion. That is the policy officially proclaimed 
by our new President, as well as our past 
one. That policy is right, in my opinion. 

I am going to ask for questions, in a mo- 
ment; before then I want to repeat that what 
I have to say is colored by opinion, such a 
thing as an impartial observer exists only in 
fiction, probably. 

I want to close by saying that America 
looks good anytime, but most especially when 
you have been abroad for a year, This Na- 
tion is still the Promised Land. 

Thank you. 


Address by Archbishop Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, Before the Boston College Immi- 
gration Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most im- 
portant and enlightening address by the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, before the Immi- 
gration Institute of Boston College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

- A debate about immigration policy is on 
again. Like all the other debates on this 
subject, and we have had them since the first 
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session of Congress, the sides are sharply di- 
vided and the ammunition varied. But this 
time the debate is taking place at a stage in 
world affairs the like of which has never be- 
fore confronted the Nation. 

To understand the vigor and magnitude of 
this debate we must first understand the im- 
mediate causes for it. In the first place, the 
entire world is in the throes of a crisis, per- 
haps the most critical ever to confront our 
civilization. It is essentially an ideological 
struggle in which the forces of darkness and 
tyranny are pitted against the forces of free- 
dom, free institutions, and human dignity. 
So intense is this struggle that thinking men 
more and more are becoming convinced that 
one side or the other must win and victory 
for one means obliteration for the other. 
The outcome of this conflict could very well 
determine the course of history and the type 
of world man must live in for centuries to 
come. 

This conflict has created problems which 
test the very foundation of our civilization. 
These are problems which we and all other 
freedom-loving . people must face up to 
squarely and resolutely. Our failure to do 
so can bring nothing but disaster to every- 
thing we hold dear in life. 

The greatest problems growing out of this 
struggle are the human problems. This is 
so because the greatest strength and treasure 
of our cause is found in the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Just the oppo- 
site is true of our adversary. As a conse- 
quence it behooves us to take a careful look 
at the condition of our human resources. 

As we look to Europe we find two very dis- 
turbing weaknesses. The first is that which 
is caused by the thousands of persecuted 
people who have escaped the oppression of 
communism to find asylum in the free world. 
They come from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Soviet Russia. We call 
them escapees—escapees from communism— 
with all that it signifies. They find asylum 
for the most part in West Germany, West 
Austria, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. Their 
lot is a desperate one. All they seek is the 
opportunity to join the forces of freemen 
where they can work and live in dignity. 

The second is that which is caused by over- 
population and its victims are those who do 
not play a useful part in or share the benefits 
of the civilization of which they are a part. 
They do not share because the economy and 
natural resources of their country do not now 
and cannot in the foreseeable future use their 
labor, skills, and talents. These tremendous 
human resources must not be wasted or per- 
mitted to lie idle. They are the special 
target of the Red conspirators who ruthless- 
ly exploit every weakness in the social struc- 
ture of the free world. The countries handi- 
capped by overpopulation are Italy, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and Western Germany. We 
must remind ourselves all of these countries 
must stand as bastions of the free world, all 
are or will soon be members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organizaiton. They are our 
full partners in the struggle to preserve our 
way of life. We cannot help but admire 
them when, faced with overpopulation at 
home, they keep open their doors of asylum 
to those who are suffering the fate of martyrs 
in the East. 

Our allies cannot solve these two large 
human problems alone. They need our help 
and good example which can best be done by 
deeds. The question is, How do we give the 
most effective help? Last March, President 
‘Truman in a special message to the Congress, 
called attention to these two problems and 
made it clear that finding a solution to them 
was of the highest urgency. He first of all 
pointed out that this was a task for the free 
world itself and that American leadership 
Was necessary, just as it was in getting the 
problem of displaced persons resolved. To 
that end he proposed that there be admitted 
into the United States a total of 300,000 


immigrants over a 3-year period, to be selec- 
ted from among the escapees from commu- 
nism and the victims of overpopulation. 
The same safeguards as applied in the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 as to security, 
housing, employment, etc., were to be essen- 
tial parts of this plan. It was left to Con- 
gress to determine what form this action 
should take. Congress could enact tempo- 
rary emergency legislation wherein the im- 

ts would be nonquota or it could 
adjust the basic immigration law to provide 
for the pooling of unused quotas authorized 
under the national origins formula. 

To carry out the President’s recommenda- 
tions, model bills were introduced in Con- 
gress. Public hearings on the problem were 
held by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. However, no action was taken by 
the Congress before adjournment and there 
the issue rests. 

It is important to note here that once 
again we are held powerless, by law, to 
do our part and thus give positive leader- 
ship to the free world in its efforts to in- 
crease its internal strength. 

Meanwhile on the day before Christmas 
a new immigration law which claimed to 
codify and simplify 154 years of immigra- 
tion legislation went into effect. Passed 
over President Truman’s veto its 302 pages 
have kept immigration officials busy and oc- 
easioned universal debate. Mr. Truman 
condemned it, President Eisenhower said 
that it must be rewritten. A Presidential 
Commission opened hearings on the legis- 
lation in 11 American cities. 

On New Year's Day this Commission re- 
leased its report. It concluded that the 
new Immigration Act “should be reconsid- 
ered and revised from beginning to end.” 
The reasons for this conclusion were the 
immigration and nationality law embodies 
policies and principles that are unwise and 
injurious to the Nation. It rests upon an 
attitude of hostility and distrust against all 
aliens. It applies discriminations against 
human beings on account of national origin, 
race, creed and color. It ignores the needs 
of the United States in domestic affairs and 
foreign policies, It contains unnecessary and 
unreasonable restrictions and penalties 
against individuals. It is badly drafted, 
confusing and in some respects unworkable, 
On the other side of the debate it was claimed 
among other things that more than a hun- 
dred organizations had endorsed the new 
legislation. What is needed more than any- 
thing else is a positive program for our 
immigration policy. 

The United States should establish an 
immigration policy which is in harmony 
with its own needs and its recognized lead- 
ership among free and democratic nations. 
Such a policy should be positive. It should 
seek rather than deter immigrants—within 
the limit of these needs and inspired by its 
leadership. 

The new immigration policy should involve 
the fullest participation of all voluntary 
groups. Their services can be used to sup- 
plement those of the Federal Government 
in the selection of immigrants and in their 
actual resettlement and integration in the 
United States. Experience shows that vol- 
untary organizations, especially those of re- 
ligious denomination, have made a great 
contribution to the resettlement of displaced 
persons. A continuing interest in immigra- 


tion policies permeates all their welfare ` 


programs. The social aspects of the foreign 
policy of the United States, particularly in 
the form of international relief and of téch- 
nical aid for undeveloped areas, are of pre- 
dominant interest in these agencies. But, 
they have come to recognize, unanimously, 
that ion should be a fundamental 
part of our foreign policy program. 

One of the great difficulties about immi- 
gration during the past 30 years has been 
the lack of broad citizen interest. This is 
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reflected in a similar lack on the part of 
the Members of our Congress. The fullest 
participation of voluntary organizations in 
the field of immigration legislation is the 
best assurance of securing continued citizen 
interest. 

In order to obtain their objectives in im- 
migration legislation and policy, the volun- 
tary organizations must sponsor and stimu- 
late a continuing educational program 
among all groups in the United States. This 
calls for the constant review and evaluation 
of legislation and policies. It means the 
broadening of interest on the part of all the 
citizens who make up our great country in 
Cealing with the peoples of other countries. 
A permanent campaign against racial and 
national prejudices is necessary. A better 
appreciation on the part of all citizens in the 
leadership of America in the world of today 
must be achieved. In fine, this educational 
program is really charity in action, in a field 
where, to date, it has been woefully absent. 

Voluntary organizations in the United 
States which are interested in immigration 
legislation and policy must work hand in 
hand with the educational institutions, large 
and small, of our country. Fortunately, the 
testimony given by the representatives of 
important universities before the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion offers a new hope for a more lenient and 
Christian policy in American immigration 
legislation. ‘There is also concrete evidence 
that the interest of the universities in this 
subject is growing steadily. This, in time, 
will bring a new literature in the field, which 
is bound eventually to reach educational in- 
stitutions of many other countries. The 
institutes or workshops to be offered by sev- 
eral universities during this coming year are 
an evidence of the broad interest in this 
program and their efforts to bring new knowl- 
edge—a new point of view—on immigration, 
to the citizens in general. It is encouraging 
to know that more and more of these work- 
shops will be developed by the universities 
as time goes on. 

It is to be hoped, moreover, that civic and 
religious groups will make the enlightenment 
of their people on immigration legislation 
and policy an integral part of their program 
of this year. We trust that these groups will 
accept the report of the President's Commis- 
sion, including the two volumes of the hear- 
ings before the Commission, as the basis of 
an extensive pamphlet literature of their own. 

A new program of education in regard to 
immigration legislation and policy will in- 
evitably have a far-reaching influence on 
the whole foreign policy of the United States. 
It is bound to make the citizens of every 
country more and more sensitive to the at- 
titudes of people of other countries of the 
world. It should make us equally sensitive 
to the rising tide of opposition to any kind 
of racial or national discrimination through- 
out the world. Other peoples throughout 
the world are very sensitive to what goes on 
in the United States at the present time. 
We must be equally sensitive to what goes 
on in other countries. 

It has been emphasized over and over 
again by many American leaders that our 
immigration legislation is accepted through- 
out the world as a fair measure of our at- 
titude towards other peoples. If these 
people do not feel we respect them, that 
we have an understanding of their point of 
view—then we cannot expect them to be 
friendly towards us. Our enemies will use 
this as another weapon for alienating other 
people and the free world in general, against 
us. This is a thought that cannot fail to 
impress any American who travels abroad ex- 
tensively. The traveler is especially con- 
scious of the sensibilities of other peoples 
on this subject. 

There is hardly another American policy 
that has been more generally discussed re- 
cently in foreign lands as that of immigra- 
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tion legislation. First, when the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act was passed there 
was extensive newspaper comment in al- 
most every country. Again, there was gen- 
eral publicity when the act went into effect 
last month. Finally, there was a new wave 
of interest abroad following the release of the 
report of the President's Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. This report 
offered a new hope throughout the world, of 
the possibility of a more generous attitude 
towards immigration on the part of the 
American people. If we carry out an exten- 
sive educational program and make the con- 
clusions of this commission better known, 
it will take us a long way towards develop- 
ing an immigration policy that is in har- 
mony with the needs and responsibilities of 
the United States in our present-day world. 
To that end we are sponsoring this immigra- 
tion institute. 


Address by B. T. Fitzpatrick at Farewell 
Dinner in Honor of Raymond M. Foley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the remarks 
of B. T. Fitzpatrick at the farewell staff 
dinner in honor of Raymond M. Foley, 
retiring Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, at the Officers Club, Be- 
thesda Naval Center, on March 10, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At the beginning let us set the record 
straight as to one thing. We are here to 
praise Foley, not to bury him. 

In the last few days, particularly, I suppose 
I have been doing the same thing which 
all of you have been doing—sort of thinking 
back about Ray Foley. 

In that process I remembered the opening 
chapter of James Branch Cabell’s story, Fig- 
ures of Earth, when Manuel was asked what 
he was doing with the piece of clay on which 
he was working, and he said: 

“It is the figure of a man which I have 
modeled and remodeled and cannot get ex- 
actly to my liking. So it is necessary that 
I keep laboring at it until the figure is to my 
thinking and my desire.” 

That is just about the way Ray Foley has 
labored at his Job—constantly in search of 
perfection, yet always believing that some- 
how there must be a better way of doing any 
given task. To him, therefore, no task has 
ever really been finished; no decision has 
ever really been final. 

He is a curious mixture of aman. To any 
outsider that would certainly seem to be a 
completely outlandish statement. But to us 
who have worked in daily association with 
Ray Foley it is a completely understandable 
statement. I know that in my own relation- 
ships with him, just as it has been in yours, 
he has been as frequently a kindly and 
patient father as he has been a hard and 
driving taskmaster—and there are many of 
us who have had occasion to say to him, in 
our minds, at least, “Thanks, dad.” 

There are some other sides to him, too. 

No one works very long in the housing 
field before he discovers the housing indus- 
try is, indeed, a schizophrenic industry. 
This is not to suggest that one of the quali- 


fications of the Housing Administrator is an 
advanced case of schizophrenia, but he does 
have to be a nran of many attributes. 

Mr. Foley has them all. He even has sex 
appeal. In fact, judging by the reaction I 
have seen to some of his relatively recent 
public appearances, he has a lot more sex 
appeal than even the very young members 
of the staff. 

I have at times suggested to him that 
perhaps we should call him “Gypsy Ray” 
Foley. Ever since the advent of the De- 
fense Production Act and regulation X, his 
appearances before the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders regularly evoke from 
the membership the same reaction they 
would accord to the appearance of Gypsy 
Rose Lee—to a man, they stand up and 
shout, “Take it off.” 

We try to observe the rules about the 
time, the place, and the customs. We are 
gathered here at a great naval institution. 
Traditionally, the Navy's highest accolade is 
expressed in two brief words. And this il- 
luminated scroll, which your staff proudly 
presents to you, reads: “To Raymond 
Michael Foley, first skipper of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency—well done.” 

Now, may I say just one or two more things 
,on behalf of the staff. 

They say that no man can breathe life 
into inanimate matter. But, in the case of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, per- 
haps it has been accomplished. 

Every person who has come aboard has 
loaned the Agency a piece of his soul for 
the while he has served here. So, through 
the composite of these individual contri- 
butions, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has come to have life and spirit, and 
a soul of its own. 

And the greatest individual contribution 
has come from Ray Foley. In his case, I 
think, that particular piece of his soul was 
not just on loan for the while he has served 
here—it is a permanent contribution. 

His “contribution has been the kind of 
leadership which has made each of us proud 
to serve under him. It has brought to each 
of us full realization of the real and last- 
ing reward derived from public service—the 
rich satisfaction which comes from signifi- 
cant accomplishment in service rendered 
to all the people of this great land of ours. 
His has been the kind of leadership which 
consistently has refused to be diverted down 
any easy road to popularity. It has been 
the kind of leadership which, so far as is 
given to man the power to distinguish the 
true from the false and the right from the 
wrong, has, with dogged tenacity, insisted 
upon truth and fact, and the right course 
of public action. Ray Foley’s breed of man 
is reflected in that little verse: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 


lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the 
f 


og 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


You have given of yourself, Ray, freely 
and unstintingly to us who have served 
under you, and to the public whom you have 
served so long and so well. We therefore 
give freely and unstintingly of ourselves to 
you. In the hearts of the members of your 
staff, there will always be a small place 
marked “Reserved.” No one else can ever 
get into it, and Ray Foley will never get 
out of it. 

So, for you, sir, there is from us no good- 
by; only good-night and God bless and keep 
you, always. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “An Open 
Letter to the New Russian Dictator, Mr. 
Malenkov,” published on ‘Thursday, 
March 12, 1953, in the Anderson Inde- 
pendent, of Anderson, S. C. The edi- 
torial openly invites Mr. Malenkov to 
visit the United States and see democ- 
racy in action. The publisher of the 
Anderson Independent is the Honorable 
Wilton Hall, who is, himself, a former 
United States Senator. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An Open LETTER TO THE New RUSSIAN 


DICTATOR, MR. MALENKOV 
ANDERSON, S. C., U. S. A., March 1953. 
GEORGI M. MALENKOV, 
The Kremlin, Moscow, Russia. 

Dear MR. MALENKOV: You have suddenly 
been catapulted into one of the most power- 
ful and influential positions in the world, 
that of Prime Minister of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, with 800 million people 
of many races and languages more or less 
under control of yourself and other members 
of the Soviet inner circle. 

We understand that you have never been 
outside Russia’s borders, and that you know 
of the other parts of the world only by hear- 
say and from what you have read and seen 
on the printed page and through other 
means of communication. If you think that 
you know how the other half of the world 
lives, you are only deceiving yourself. You 
owe it to yourself and to your people to find 
out a few things about how other countries 
live under the blessings of freedom. 

You know as well as we do that the civi- 
lized world has been living in a state of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, in a sort of armed 
camp the last few years for one main reason. 
That is the growing threat of communism, to 
which you and other high officials of Russia 
hold open if not secret allegiance. We say 
Russian leaders, for we have never believed 
that all your people subscribe to the com- 
munistic theory that man is a selfless sery- 
ant and slave to the state, a creature without 
a soul or without the age-old desire to live 
happily and at peace in this world and to 
attain immortality in the world to come. 

We have no idea of what your plans and 
purposes are. If they follow the ruthless 
program of Lenin and your lamented Josef 
Stalin whose body, now cold in death, lies 
in materialistic exhibition for millions of 
Russians to gaze upon, the world will con- 
tinue to arm itself, to deprive itself of the 
many blessings that peace could bring. 

We believe that you would change many 
of your plans and would gain a new appre- 
ciation of what free people think and do 
if you would arrange to visit the United 
States and see for yourself. 

This is a great country and we are proud 
of it in spite of its many defects, to which 
your emissaries in Washington and in the 
United Nations constantly point. As a peo- 
ple, we are not nearly so old in history and 
tradition as Russia, but we have come a long 
way from the crudest and most unpromising 
of beginnings because we have known that 
we could work and live together as freemen 
under the protection of a Government that 
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seeks no new areas, that wishes to deprive no 
one of his freedom or security. 

We have some great cities in this country 
and you would undoubtedly wish to see New 
York’s towering skyscrapers, the glowing 
steel furnaces of Pittsburgh, the wide ave- 
nues of Washington, the automobile and 
tractor plants in Detroit, and all the many 
things that American ingenuity, freed of 
tyrannical restraint, have produced. 

Perhaps you would enjoy a visit to a typi- 
cally American community such as Ander- 
son, where we live. Why not come to see us? 
You might learn more here than you would 
in our largest cities, where you would be in 
the midst of a large official press. We think 
we have some things you would be inter- 
ested in seeing. 

Here in Anderson every man and woman 
is privileged to work and do as he or she 
pleases as long as this doesn’t infringe on 
the rights of others, Our citizens can work 
where they please, go where they please, and 
do what they please, within sensible limits, 
of course. The greatest guardians of our way 
of living are fear of God and a respect for the 
rights and opinions of other law-abiding 
citizens. 

If a man wants to get ahead, he can do so. 
But he must work. We have few loafers 
here, for there is too much opportunity, too 
many things to be done. Just the challenge 
to get ahead and provide the good things of 
life for himself and family spurs a man 
ahead. 

We understand that only the privileged 
and the very rich in Russia have automo- 
biles, radios, electric refrigerators, television 
sets, washing machines, and the like. It is 
very different here in this land of capitalism. 
We don’t know of anyone who doesn’t have 
some kind of radio set, and television sets 
and antennae are a dime a dozen, as we 
quaintly say. An automobile is not a luxury. 
Any family that is willing to work and save 
can afford one. Furtheymore, they can get 
in the family car and ride all over the coun- 
try if they want to. 

Without a passport, identification card, or 
permit from the police, our people can ride 
down to the seashore in a few hours, stop off 
and inspect one of our bustling new plants 
and factories, see well-managed farms where 
people work because they know they can 
keep what they raise, and see thousands of 
large and small houses with more modern 
conveniences than some of your richest 
leaders have. 

We think you would be surprised at some 
of our new industrial plants, which are the 
product of our capitalistic economy. They 
were built with the money of stockholders 
who have faith in their country and its op- 
portunity for creating wealth through pri- 
vate enterprise. Our Government does not 
operate them or interfere with them. They 
work day and night to produce textiles and 
many other things that people want and are 
able to buy. 

You would enjoy going into our depart- 
ment stores and seeing the large array of 
clothing, house furnishings, and a multitude 
of other things that people buy every day. 
They are not rationed or limited. You would 
see more things in one of our variety stores 
than you thought existed. And what about 
a visit to a typical Anderson home where a 
family enjoys life with the benefit of many 
labor-saving devices. And our food stores 
where & multitude of foods from all over 
the world in attractive packages may be 
bought. 

We think you would enjoy seeing how our 
people enjoy going to our churches and tak- 
ing part in their many activities. You would 
be interested in attending sessions of our 
courts where every man is presumed inno- 
cent of all charges until he is convicted, and 
where he gets a fair trial. 


We have no secret police here such as you 
have. There will be no terrifying knocks 
on your door at midnight, no hurried trips 
to a secret court where one man can banish 
you to slavery in Siberia or put you in front 
of a firing squad. 

No one in Anderson is afraid of his neigh- 
bor, so far as we know. Everyone enjoys 
equal protection under the law. This is a 
free country and we feel privileged to live 
in it. 

Think this invitation over, Mr. Malenkov. 
We sincerely believe that if you could see 
democracy in action and people living in a 
free land you would throw away your no- 
tions of communism and try to fashion your 
government into one like ours. 

You have a great, wonderful country. You 
and your people have all the land you need, 
all the natural resources you can possibly 
use. Why don’t you turn your unquestioned 
skills and energies to providing some of the 
good things of life for your own people and 
quit spending so much time and energy in 
trying to cause the downfall of other na- 
tions? Come on over and see what we have 
and we believe you will do this. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Moral Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Moral Laws,” published in 
the Farm Journal of April 1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Americans have often remarked that the 
country needs a moral overhauling. Some- 
thing of the kind has seemed to be the only 
answer when the news reports graft, care- 
less waste, racketeering with official protec- 
tion, and all sorts of offenses against com- 
mon decency. What does it take to improve 
a nation morally? 

Well, you have often seen a family grow 
up to be fine and strong because the father 
or mother exercised the right kind of influ- 
ence. The leadership of a few strong indi- 
viduals who set the example of rightness 
and fairness can influence a whole com- 
munity. On the other hand, where leading 
men pursue sharp practices or seek unfair 
advantages, young people, and their elders, 
too, may incline to follow the bad examples, 

When enough individuals in a neighbor- 
hood do everything fairly and conduct them- 
selves well, we see a fine community. 
Enough such communities make a fine State. 

A nation is but little different from a 
family or a community, except that it has 
more people. 

Nature has established many laws, like 
the law of gravitation, which man has iden- 
tified and knows how to obey and use. As 
he discloses more of nature’s laws—and obeys 
them—he produces more wealth with less 
effort, and finds how to prevent or cure his 
diseases. 

Man has discovered some economic laws, 
too, such as the law of supply and demand, 
and the law that says that bad money drives 
out good, which he finds it to his advantage 
to obey. 
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Then there are the supreme moral laws— 
the Ten Commandments, the high maxims 
of all religious faiths and, greatest of all, the 
Golden Rule. The moral laws apply in 
friendship, in social relations, in business 
and in government. Men prosper better 
when they obey these laws. 

“Let the buyer beware” and “dog eat dog” 
were once precepts in many businesses. No 
great and enduring industry could be built 
that way. As experience taught men that 
business morals pay, great experiences arose; 
and they serve the people well by fair and 
honest dealing. 

The president of a big and famous com- 
pany said to us not long ago: “Whenever 
we have violated the Golden Rule we have 
lost money; when we have obeyed it, we have 
always made money.” 

The American Constitution gave political 
effect to the moral laws which best govern 
the relationships of people. The belief that 
man should be free arises from the moral 
and spiritual idea that each individual hu- 
man being possesses his own soul, and is en- 
titled to his own dignity. 

This is much too soon to predict that men 
like Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and President Eisenhower, both rey- 
erent men who decide issues on principie, 
may lead America toward a moral regenera- 
tion or a spiritual rebirth. We shall say 
now, however, that when the men who wield 
tremendous power do not hesitate to pro- 
claim their moral faith, and when they seek 
to determine their political actions by moral 
principles, then we are stirred with hope 
that righteousness will exert its unsurpassed 
forces for the well-being of all classes and 
kinds, 

And more of us may be inspired to follow 
their examples, 


In a Period of 5 Months 69 Million Bar- 
rels of Cheap Foreign Residual Oil 
Flooded the United States, Closing 13 
Coal Mines in Central Pennsylvania and 
Destroying the Jobs of 1,658 Coal 
Miners 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, early 
last month I introduced a bill designed 
to check the mounting waves of residual 
oil that are being shipped into the United 
States and causing economic harm, hu- 
man suffering, and a depreciation in the 
defense structure of this Nation. Since 
that time there has been a progressive 
intensification of the need for our tak- 
ing action against these seas of trouble 
originating in foreign refineries. Each 
succeeding day becomes darker for resi- 
dents of communities where business is 
being suspended as a direct result of the 
unfair competition of alien residual oil; 
and in the gloomy skies over West Ger- 
many Russian jet planes have under- 
lined the warning that this is not the 
time for Uncle Sam to permit the weak- 
ening of any of his vital industries. 

Residual oil is being imported into 


_markets on the east coast at the rate of 
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about 450,000 barrels per day, enough to 
displace more than 100,000 tons of coal 
every 24 hours. In the face of this ex- 
ploitation on the part of the importing 
oil companies, many mining concerns 
which have tried to hold out against the 
flood of residual oil are gradually suc- 
cumbing. They find it impossible to keep 
their mines open. They can no longer 
underwrite operating expenses in what 
has become a losing cause. 

From October 1, 1952, through March 
7, a total of 69 million barrels of residual 
oil flowed into the United States from 
outside our borders. In central Penn- 
sylvania alone 13 mines, employing 1,658 
men, have closed down in that period, 
and 250 men have been laid off at 6 
other mines, which means that a total of 
about 1,900 coal-mining families in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania have been deprived of 
their means of subsistence in just 5% 
months. 

We are also a shipping center, and 
many of our railroad workers are losing 
the right to earn a living because coal 
traffic is being cut off by rivers of for- 
eign residual oil. The average coal car 
carries 60 tons, and the average number 
of coal cars in a train is 80. On that 
basis, more than 3,400 trains failed to 
roll since October 1, 1951, because they 
were simply flooded out by a waste prod- 
uct from other lands. When trains are 
idle, railroad employees ana those in re- 
lated industries are also idle. 

If these conditions relative to the gen- 
eral welfare are not sufficient to impel 
action on the part of this Government, 
then let us consider those aspects con- 
nected with the national safety. When 
a mine is closed, it is not readily re- 
opened. At the time of closing, pumps 
and other equipment are removed and 
the mine fills up with water. For all 
practical purposes it is permanently 
closed and any recoverable natural re- 
source is lost for the future. If we per- 
mit the unnecessary closing of our mines, 
how are we going to meet all the require- 
ments if there is another national emer- 
gency? The job of staffing mines with 
adequate personnel is another great 
problem that will present itself, as is 
explained in this paragraph from a letter 
which a constituent sent to me last 
week: 

In former times it was traditional for 
young men to follow the footsetps of their 
dads in the coal industry. However, with 
mines closing as they are, and with others 
operating on part time, most of these young 
men are leaving the communities and seek- 
ing employment elsewhere. I am sure, that, 
under the circumstances, it would be diffi- 
cult to get the necessary number of men 
to take care of our fuel supplies in an inter- 
national conflict. 


Central Pennsylvania and other great 
coal producing and shipping centers of 
this country are awaiting action by this 
Congress for an answer to their grave 
economic problem. And they join with 
the rest of the Nation in asking us to 
provide assurance that our fuel supplies 
will not fail in the event that the gun- 
fire over West Germany persists and sets 
off sympathy explosions along too wide 
a front in the rest of the world. 


Know Your Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
dendix of the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter, I am herewith present- 
ing a first in the special Know Your Gov- 
ernment series appearing recently in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune and the 
Washington Times-Herald. This article, 
written by Walter Trohan, a veteran ob- 
server of the Washington scene, de- 
scribes the overall work of the Federal 
departments. 
ə The average American, secure in his 
knowledge that our historical system of 
government was set up to provide only 
essential services in a way that would 
not imperil his constitutional freedom, 
will find significance and warning in this 
factual description of the growth in re- 
cent years of the size, strength, and over- 
weening power of the executive branch. 
I present these articles in the hope that 
the facts contained and the inherent 
danger indicated will gain congressional 
and public support for the current de- 
termination of the President to submit 
a program for efficiency and economy 
through reorganization of the executive 
branch. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
THıs Is Your GOVERNMENT: A PADDED 
GIANT—FIRST OF SERIES ON How It’s Run 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—Since the turn 
of the century, and particularly in the last 
20 years, American Government has grown 
so large and so diversified in its operations 
that few Americans are able to picture its 
ramifications. 

Over the centuries people have struggled 
to constitute and maintain governments in 
order to obtain essential services without 
endangering treasured freedom. The Ameri- 
can effort to limit government, divide au- 
thority, promote organization, and safeguard 
liberty was this Nation’s great contribution 
to the world. 

For more than a hundred years the Ameri- 
can Government operated in definite chan- 
nels known to all, with authority carefully 
balanced among the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches. In recent years the 
limited Federal Government has mush- 
roomed into big government, largely through 
expansion in the executive branch, 

HISTORY AND OPERATION 

Few men can be said to know their Goy- 
ernment. Today the Tribune begins a series 
designed to acquaint readers with their ex- 
panding Government. The series will con- 
centrate on the executive branch, where the 
greatest change has taken place. 

The series will comprise a factual report 
on the history and operation of each of the 
nine major Government departments. Each 
department will be presented by an expert 
who has observed the growth and changes in 
the department he presents. 

This opening article presents a bird’s-eye 
view of the Government as a whole. At the 
outset the founding fathers believed they 
were creating a Government in which Con- 
gress would be supreme, where representa- 
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tives of the people would operate the 
Republic. 


REGULATES ALMOST EVERYTHING 


The Constitution defines the functions of 
Congress first. Then it goes into the execu- 
tive and the judiciary. Except for natural 
growth, Congress and the judiciary have re- 
mained pretty much the same. Most of the 
growth has been in the executive branch. 

Congress is operating on a budget of about 
$70 million. The judiciary is operating on a 
budget of about $28 million. But the execu- 
tive branch is spending about $7414 bil- 
lion. 

At the outset the Federal Government was 
established to deal with a few matters. 
These were the common defense, disputes be- 
tween States, operation of the mails, foreign 
affairs, international trade, and traffic be- 
tween the States. 

Today everything is regarded as “inter- 
state,” and the Federal Government has a 
hand in regulating almost everything. In 
recent years the Government has been 
reaching out to regulate the life of citizens 
from cradle to the grave through depart- 
ments, agencies, or corporations, 


FINGER IN FROG’S LOVE LIFE 


In fact, Government interest in the child 
begins before it is born in publications on 
prenatal care. There are child-care pro- 
grams. There is conscription of youth. Most 
persons cannot get employment without reg- 
istering with the Government. There is 
unemployment insurance, veterans’ benefits, 
crop payments, subsidies, and finally old- 
age benefits. s 

Along the line the Government delves 
into the love life of the frog, the Dutch 
elm disease, fingerprints, floods, resources, 
power, loans, housing, rent control, radio 
and television stations, price fixing, and a 
wide variety of interests which touch every 
phase of life and death. 

Through it all the Government charges 
for its services. There are taxes direct and 
hidden. There are income taxes, surplus- 
profits taxes, customs duties, excise taxes, 
luxury taxes, travel taxes, amusement taxes, 
and a variety of others. 


SPRAWLING EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Congress operates in the Capitol, whose 
great white dome is familiar to all. There 
are in addition the Senate Office Building 
and two office buildings for Members of the 
House. In“olden days Members of Congress 
used their desks on the floor of the Senate 
and House as their offices before each con- 
‘gressional session. 

The judiciary operates in the Supreme 
Court Building, the familiar white marble 
structure, and in a series of lesser courts 
in Washington and throughout the Nation. 
The courts usually occupy a few chambers 
in Federal buildiags largely given over to 
offices of the executive establishment. 

The executive departments are located in 
scores of buildings in the Capital. The Gov- 
ernment owns 155 buildings and leases an- 
other 86 in the Washington area. The Gov- 
ernment-owned buildings range from the 
massive structures along Constitution Ave- 
nue to temporary buildings, which have been 
temporary for more than 37 years. 

UNITS MULTIPLY PROFUSELY 

At the turn of the century the only execu- 
tive Government buildings in Washington 
were the White House, and those which 
housed the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Treasury, the Interior Depart- 
ment, the Post Office Department, the Pat- 
ent Office, the Government Printing Office, 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and a few rented 
offices. 

Not long ago Senator Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia, found that 951 different units of 
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the executive branch of the Government 
were concerned with 24 governmental func- 
tions. He found 302 engaged with national 
defense, 22 with housing, 93 lending money, 
21 gathering statistics, 27 in labor relations, 
and others in a variety of lesser functions. 

In its expansion the Government grew 
not only in units but in personnel. Fed- 
eral bureaucracy has grown seven times 
faster than the Nation’s population in the 
last three and a half decades. In 1917 civil- 
ian employees numbered 552,862. 


ONCE CREATED A BUREAU STAYS 


Today the Federal payroll has more than 
2,500,000 names on it, an increase of more 
than 350 percent. In the same period the 
population increased from 102,000,000 to 
156,000,000, or about 50 percent. 

Government became big business because 
Congress was persuaded that it was neces- 
sary to have bigness in time of economic 
emergency and in war. Once Congress cre- 
ates or expands a bureau it is almost im- 
possible to kill it. 

In the first place it is difficult to know 
exactly what goes on in all the units of the 
Government. They are compartmented into 
sections. Each section chief can make a 
good case for himself. It is hard for Con- 
gress to get at the facts. It is almost im- 
possible for an administrator to know what 
goes on in detailed operations in his own 
department, agency, or corporation because 
they have grown so large and so complicated 
in operations. 


KIND WORD FOR BUREAUCRATS 


At this point it is possible to speak a kind 
word for bureaucrats. There are those in 
Government service who were and are in- 
competents, boobs, traitors, pinks, fellow 
travelers, perverts, egomaniacs, and worse. 
But the majority of bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington are hard-working, conscientious, and 
able. Many would be more efficient if the 
system would let them be efficient or if it 
encouraged and rewarded efficiency. 

They live drab if useful career lives com- 

to the Federal workers abroad, who 
owe their high pay, lavish allowances, and 
whoopee living largely to political prefer- 
ment. 

There are about 185,000 Federal payrollers 
abroad and about 215,000 foreigners drawing 
pay from this Government. 

Prestige and morale have fallen in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. Part of this is because of 
‘weaknesses in the bureaucratic system. But 
much of it is a result of the antics of the 
political officeholders. - 


JEFFERSON WARNING RECALLED 


Disclosures of corruption and communism 
among the political proteges have frightened 
many a good citizen from a Government 
career. As a result a large number of honest 
and able bureaucrats are overworked and are 
leaving Government service for employment 
in business. 

With its growth the National Government 
has become increasingly difficult to organize 
so that it can operate effectively and effi- 
ciently. It has long been recognized that 
size does not produce better service. Almost 
from the there were warnings at 
the rate of Government growth. 

“I think we have more machinery of gov- 
ernment than is necessary,” said Thomas 
Jefferson in a letter to Charles Yancey in 
1816; “too many parasites living on the labors 
of the industrious.” 

F, D. R. BALLOONS GOVERNMENT 

In 1930, 2 years before he came into the 
White House, Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 
“If we do not halt this steady process of 
building commissions and regulatory bodies 
and special legislation like huge inverted 
pyramids over every one of the simple con- 
stitutional provisions, we shall soon be 
spending many Dillions of dollars more.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt fulfilled his own 
prophecy to the hilt. 

But he did so with the consent of Congress. 
In the early days of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration Congress was persuaded to vote a 
multi-billion-dollar appropriation to the 
Chief Executive for the purpose of com- 
bating economic ills. By this act Congress 
surrendered control of the purse strings to 
the White House. Congress had to come 
hat in hand to the White House to get funds 
for vote-attracting projects back home. 

In return the White House exacted sup- 
port for various new agencies and for addi- 
tions to the various departments. When 
the war came everything the White House 
wanted became an essential of victory and 
Congress created new agencies and more jobs 
in a fervor of patriotism which was not 
without political benefit to the party in 
power. 


TIME HANDS OVER HIGH COURT 


The Executive captured Congress to a 
large extent but not completely or finally. 
In 1937 an attempt was made to capture 
the Supreme Court, which had opposed soni 
Presidential reaches for power. The Execu- 
tive asked power to swell the Court so that 
he might have a majority of men on it who 
would support his New Deal schemes. Con- 
gress rose in anger and quashed the plan. 

The inexorable course of time worked to 
achieve the desired result for the Executive, 
however. The opposition on the High Court 
faded in death and retirement to give the 
Executive legal support for the extension 
of power. Today, with the switch in national 
control from the Democratic to the Republi- 
can Party, the High Court once again is 
loaded with loyalty to the old regime. 

Yet, the Executive holds all of the vast 
powers voted or taken in the last 20 years. 
The extent to which any Executive will hold 
this power depends on his own personality 
and on the state of the National and the 
world. 

TITANIC POWER IN WARTIME 


If times are peaceful he can expect to 
have every exercise of power attacked. If 
he angers Congress he can expect to fight 
for every measure of power, but if there 
should be an economic crisis or war, he can 
expect to wield titanic power almost without 
challenge. 

In this series of Know Your Government 
there will be a thorough study of the ad- 
ministrative work Congress has concentrated 
in the main departments of the Govern- 
ment. These are represented in the Cabinet. 
There are only nine great departments, al- 
though there is talk of extending the list 
to include a Department of Welfare and 
Health and perhaps a Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The Department of State was created to 
deal with foreign relations and affairs. How- 
ever, it has been expanded to undertake a 
vast propaganda program, promote the point 
4 welfare program, administer occupied 
countries, and other activities. This will be 
explained in detail later in the series. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT HAS THREE ARMS 


The Defense Department is charged with 
the national defense. Originally this was 
the province of the War Department. Later 
the Navy with its Marine Corps grew large 
enough to demand and get its own Depart- 
ment in 1798—9 years after the War Depart- 
ment was created. Under reorganization 
the Army and Navy are back in one Depart- 
ment, with a new and equal member of the 
defense team—the Air Force. 

The Treasury Department was established 
to collect and spend taxes and to print and 
mint money. Now it has its own Navy in 
the Coast Guard, it guards the President, 
supervises narcotics laws, keeps accounts, 
and conducts an office of international 
finance. 
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The Department of Justice was established 
to advise the President on legal affairs and 
to prosecute violators of Federal laws. It 
now includes the vast Federal police force of 
the FBI, the immigration and naturalization 
service, regulation of business through the 
antitrust division, operation of prisons, and 
other activities. 


FINDS 53,000 FORGOTTEN EMPLOYEES 


The Department of the Interior was es- 
tablished to supervise Territories and public 
lands. It has grown to take over natural 
resources, national parks, power projects, 
mines, oil resources, fish and wildlife, and 
other services. 

The Post Office Department was set up to 
collect and distribute mail. Originally its 
supervision extended over post roads. Now 
it is concerned with railroads, ships, and 
planes. It is so vast that a half dozen years 
ago the Post Office Department itself found 
that it had forgotten 53,000 employees in its 
monthly listings of its total force. 

Three Departments were created for the 
promotion of important units of the national 
life. These creations are comparatively re- 
cent, but the Departments have already 
branched beyond their original purposes or 
spawned various administrative agencies or 
commissions. These are the Department of 
Commerce, whose aim was to help industrial 
growth; the Department of Agriculture, 
which was designed to help the farmers, and 
the Department of Labor, organized to han- 
dle problems of industrial workers. 


COME COMMISSIONS AND BOARDS 


The story of the executive branch of the 
Government does not end in these depart- 
ments, however. For the first 100 years of 
the Republic, Congress generally put new 
functions of the Government into agencies 
in the established departments or provided 
new departments. 

With rapid industrial growth it was re- 
garded as difficult to place all new activities 
into the .departmental framework of the 
Government. Congress began naming com- 
missions and boards, which were made inde- 
pendent of the departments, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
concerned with railroads, trucks, and buses 
in interstate commerce; the Federal Trade 
Commission, dedicated to fair-trade prac- 
tices; the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which regulates radio, television, and 
other communications; the Federal Power 
Commission, which licenses hydroelectric 
projects on Federal lands; the Civil Service 
Commission, which recruits Federal em- 
ployees; and many others. 


GOVERNMENT GOES INTO BUSINESS 


Among boards are the National Labor 
Relations Board, established to administer 
the labor laws but which has assumed the 
judicial function of interpreting such laws; 
the Federal Reserve Board, authorized to 
furnish an elastic currency and a more effec- 
tive supervision of banking; the National 
Mediation Board, named to mediate labor dis- 
putes; the Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
regulates phases of the airline industry; and 
others. 

The Government is sprinkled with advisory 
boards, whose functions are explained in 
their titles. These include such units as the 
Inter-American Defense Board, the National 
Resources Planning Board, Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the Research and Development Board. 

In the last 20 years the Government ex- 
panded into direct business operation. It 
began operation of a Federal corporation to 
lend money to private corporations, citizens, 
or foreign governments for a wide variety of 
purposes, 

CORPORATIONS BRANCH OUT 


Government corporations were set up by 
Congress or in some instances, chartered 
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under laws of some State, usually Delaware. 
The corporations include the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, created to in- 
sure bank deposits; the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, which was given, or un- 
dertook, flexible powers to lend money. to 
speed recovery; the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; and others. 

At times these corporations set up lesser 
corporations to handle specific problems. 

The Government also set up an authority 
to administer the problems of a particular 
region, There has been agitation for exten- 
sion of the authority system. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority administers and keeps its 
own books on power, navigation, and flood- 
control projects in the valley for which it is 
named. It has long been a subject of con- 
troversy with its foes and defenders, 


VESTED WITH JUDICIAL POWERS 


The Government has other independent 
agencies. The chief of these are the Federal 
Security Agency, which may become the De- 
partment of Welfare and Health; the Federal 
‘Works Agency, which deals with public works, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency, which 
is concerned with gathering and evaluating 
foreign intelligence. 

Many of these Federal executive units have 
been bested in recent years with judicial as 
well as executive powers. Some make, in- 
terpret, and endorse their own laws. Numer- 
ous agencies hold court, to all intents and 


purposes. 

The Post Office Department can exclude 
from the mails any matter regarded as ob- 
scene or tending to defraud. The Depart- 
ment also hears and passes upon any ob- 
jections to its own orders. i 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is empowered to disapprove or otherwise pass 
upon the merits of security offerings. The 
Federal Communications Commission grants 
or revokes licenses for radio and television 
channels. It can also suspend or revoke the 
license of radio operators at sea for neglect of 
duty. Under various laws agencies in charge 
of fixing prices issued decrees and judged 
violators. 


REGULATES DANDELION GREENS 


In the Department of Agriculture are broad 
marketing powers over various farm prod- 
ucts. The Department sets fair marketing 
standards for products, even to cut flowers 
and dandelion greens. 

Many administrative tribunals are engaged 
daily in holding hearings, rendering de- 
cisions, and imposing penalties. At various 
times jurists and legal authorities have 
warned that the courts are being sidetracked 
and that American justice is in danger if 
this practice of executive exercise of judicial 
functions continues. 

All of this vast executive establishment is 
tied into the White House by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Each of these units must pre- 
pare financial plans listing expenditures and 
revenues, if any. The Bureau of the Budget 
formerly was in the Treasury Department, 
but it was brought into the White House 
before World War II so that the President 
could have a tighter hand on the agencies 
under his command. 


CONGRESS HOLDS PURSE STRINGS 


The Director of the Budget obtains esti- 
matës of the operating needs of the various 
governmental units. Through him the Pres- 
ident can order any unit to curtail or ex- 
pand. The data on revenues and expendi- 
tures is passed on to Congress in the budget. 

Congress has the power to cut or increase 
the appropriation for any unit, including 
bureaus in the departments, such as the Bu- 
reau of Census, under Commerce; the Indian 
Affairs Bureau in Interior, the Bureau of 
Customs in the Treasury, or Prisons Bureau 
in the Justice Department. 

Department and agency heads can appeal 
any cut by the Budget Director to Congress, 


but this is not a wise policy, since the head 
of the unit challenging the Executive could 
expect to find his resignation demanded or 
accepted. 

Wide criticism has been directed at the 
broadening executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The wide assortment of bureaus, 
agencies, commissions, authorities, boards, 
and departments have been involved in in- 
trigues and jealousies. Administrators have 
reached out and captured units from fel- 
low administrators. Cooperation has been 
denied because of feuds. Men have built up 
their units not so much for service as to en- 
hance their power and to bid for more pay. 


LABOR GROUPS EXERT PRESSURE 


Many Federal units, especially those en- 
gaged in regulating, are subjected to pres- 
sure from the interests they are supposed to 
regulate, as in the case of labor and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, radio and tele- 
vision networks, and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Commercial, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and labor groups and their 
factions have and do exert powerful pres- 
sures and have and do scheme and intrigue 
to win advantages and victories. 

At times the Federal establishment has 
been in an uproar. Even in the quietest of 
times there are conflicts and jurisdictional 
disputes and buckpassing because the realm 
of responsibility goes into the shadowland 
of bureaucracy. All this has produced de- 
mands for scientific overhaul and reorganiza- 
tion. 

For years various proposals were advanced 
to promote economy and efficiency. Empha- 
sis was placed upon efficiency even more than 
on economy. Every administrator is inter- 
ested in creating as large an army of loyal 
workers as possible. At one time it was 
figured that Federal workers and their fami- 
lies held the balance of voting power. 

Federal jobholders abroad maintain voting 
residences at home when they can, to be sure 
to vote for continuing their jobs if possible. 

REORGANIZATION GETS A START 

A study under a commission headed by 
former President Hoover resulted in recom- 
mendations for overhauling the executive 
establishment to eliminate duplications, 
overlapping, and other inefficiencies. Years 
were spent on the study. The task was one 
of immense complexity, especially since the 
commission was concerned with promoting 
coordination and increasing services as well 
as with correction of organization. 

President Truman sent 41 reorganization 
plans to Congress, which rejected 11 of them. 
The drive for reorganization has not been 
abandoned. Congress has extended the time 
for reorganization and is voting the present 
Chief Executive authority possessed by his 
predecessor to recommend improvements. 
Slowly the work is going on, with hope for a 
more efficient government. If reorganization 
is accomplished it is probable that it will 
be easier to know your government, 


A Political Revolution in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Political Revolution On,” writ- 
ten by the widely read columnist, Holmes 
Alexander. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—No visitor to 
Washington has seen the town unless, fig- 
uratively speaking, he’s watched the twin 
spectacle of heads rolling from the guillo- 
tine of congressional investigations and of 
volunteers queuing up for the Government 
jobs thus vacated. The visitor or the com- 
mentator who sees only one of these sights, 
and ignores the other, is getting or giving a 
false impression of what goes on. To under- 
stand what's happening since the 83d Con- 
gress took charge, you must know that for 
every head which rolls there are a dozen 
eager hands reaching out to snatch the job. 
This is a rule which applies in high places 
as well as lowly ones. When it comes to 
“making the sacrifice” of working in Wash- 
ington, the every-day fellas and John Fos- 
ter Dulles are brothers under the skin. 

Such basic verities about political life 
need to be borne in mind while Senators 
McCarTHY and JENNER, along with Con- 
gressman VELDE, are having a field day at. 
the chopping block. By watching the 
squirming witnesses and hearing their 
plaints of “’taint fair,” you are softening 
yourself for the moth-eaten argument that 
such terrible tactics make it impossible to 
obtain “good men” for Government posts. 
This argument is currently going its rounds 
of the tut-tut circuit, and it sounds like 
this: “I'm as anti-Communist as MCCARTHY, 
JENNER Or VELDE, but look how they’re keep- 
ing good people from coming down here to 
fight communism.” 

Oh, brother. The tut-tut circuit does not 
extend, unfortunately, into the environs of 
Union Station and National Airport. If a 
train or plane has arrived since January 
without job seekers, high and low, the 
Republicans in Congress and the executive 
departments have missed the news. The 
idea that the Federal Establishment has 
been reduced to hiring riffraff is a little 
difficult to accept while the President keeps 
appointing men off the top shelf and out 
of Who’s Who. 

Actually the dual process of head lopping 
and job seeking is the same one that has 
operated during all these eons of human 
history. If nobody died, the generations 
would fail just as surely as if nobody ever 
got born. The unfortunate part of the pres- 
ent purge is that political death took a holi- 
day for 20 years. Many of the grizzled men 
in the witness chair before McCartHy are 
the flaming youths of 1932-33 when commu- 
nism was the intellectual fad. 

‘The red-eyed young radicals who got de- 
pression jobs with Federal writers’ projects 
and Civilian Conservation Corps haye become 
Voice of America executives and the like. 
All of their adult years have been lived on 
the Government payroll and in the same 
cells of radical intellectualism which were 
formed in the New Deal days. 

Far from lamenting that these persons 
must get out of Government posts at last, 
we should be sorry that they stayed so long. 
The body politic can only renew itself by 
change. Even if these New Deal leftovers 
were saints and angels—which they mani- 
festly are not—they should be removed and 
replaced. There is no other way to shake off 
the dead hand of the past, to make sure that 
the political revolution of 1952 is not ex- 
ploited by the washed-up revolutionists of 
1932. 

Politics, like nature in the raw, is seldom 
mild. Perhaps there is no better way to 
understand the full significance of what 
happened last November than to watch what 
is now happening in the Capital City. There 
has been some rough treatment of the State 
Department. Well, this Department has 
been run like an exclusive principality, fol- 
lowing its own rules and considering itself 
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too lofty for life in the goldfish bowl where 
all Government departments should be 
forced to reside. 

There has been public questioning of pub- 
lic servants charged with atheism, free love, 
and plain stupidity, not because these per- 
sons have no right to be nonconformisits but 
because the Government no longer wants to 
hire nonconformists. 

There has been some tentative inquiry into 
possible Communist invasion of our edu- 
cation system, an inquiry for the purpose of 
protecting academic freedom from its sworn 
enemies. 

Why should people be surprised at such 
actions by the new Congress? Don’t people 
know there’s a political revolution on? 


Need of Help for Motion-Picture Theater 
Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER.’ Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following letter 
and statistics showing the hardship 
placed on motion-picture theaters by the 
20 percent Federal tax: 


INDEPENDENT THEATER OWNERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 10, 1953. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’ My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you 
once again on behalf of the Independent 
Theater Owners Association, an organization 
representing more than 300 theater owners in 
the State of New York and northern New 
Jersey. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, known as H. R. 157, 
calling for the immediate elimination of the 
20 percent Federal tax on motion-picture 
theater admissions. This is emergency legis- 
lation, unencumbered by tax legislation in- 
yolving any other issues. 

Since I last wrote to you and received your 
pledge of support, conditions have steadily 
worsened and many theaters have closed. 
To demonstrate the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, I am attaching a list of theaters in 
this area, including your own congressional 
district, which were compelled to close dur- 
ing 1952. Many additional theaters have 
closed since this compilation. 

There are other theaters on the verge of 
closing but are hanging on in the hope that 
Co: will realize that it is far better for 
the Nation's economy to help the theaters re- 
main open, retain their employees, cause 
trade in commercial neighborhoods, main- 
tain property values and continue to pay, 
together with their employees, taxes which 
will offset the revenue loss. Our industry 
can no longer afford the equivalent of a 20 
percent gross sales tax and remain in busi- 
ness. 

I therefore ask you once again for your 
understanding cooperation by urging you to 
do everything possible to further the progress 
of H. R. 157 through the Ways and Means 
Committee and passage through the House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry BRANDT, President. 


Theaters closed 


‘Town 


a Raritan, N. J.....---- 
Btate...c..-..- 
Grant > 
stor........-..| W ARS SS SREY 
Rialto._......-.- West New York, N. J. Et 27, 1952 
Empire.. Rahway, N. J ar. 1,1952 
Ramse: Mar. 24,1952 
June 11,1952 
May 13,1952 
May 28,1952 
ay POTEA SR ET Feb. 13, 1952 
Lido... Orange, N. J ..-.------| May 31,1952 
Rivoli... Hoboken, N. J_......-| June 3,1952 
Apollo... Jersey City, N. J_.....| July_ 5,1952 
Capitol.......--|.---- Do, 
Rial 


~ 5 
Oct. 11, 1952 
Oct. 19, 1952 
July 27, 1952 


Nov. 30, 1952 
July 16,1952 
Feb. 27, 1952 
Mar, 22, 1952 
June 27, 1952 
June 1, 1952 


June 7, 1952 


land. 
43d St.........| Long Island City, 
Long Island. 


Flushing, Long 
land. 

Long Island City, 
Long Island, 


Is- 


Idle Hour_.....- 


1 Destroyed by fire. 
3 Demolished. 

3 Closed for winter, 
4 Now Spanish, 

+ Now warehouse. 


Oppression of Minorities Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of 
the Schenectady County Council of 
Churches of Schenectady, N. Y., dealing 
with the current oppression of Jews and 
other minorities behind the Iron Curtain. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Department of Social Education and 
Social Action and Cooperative Services 
brought to the attention of the board the 
alarming growth of new refugees from So- 
viet countries and recommended that action 
be taken. Consequently the following state- 
ment with recommendations for action was 
adopted: 

“This whole problem challenges the con- 
science of Christian people and the Christian 
church. We must not remain silent while 
millions of our fellows are being dispossessed 
of all that they have; degraded and vilified; 
deprived of those basic rights stressed in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
of the United Nations; indeed, denied the 
right to life itself. 

“The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has issued a statement calling upon 
all Americans to strengthen their own pro- 
tests by supporting a program for action. 
That statement, after warning against the 
‘iNusion that bigotry and hatred are peculiar 
to distant areas’ and emphasized that the 
‘first line of action is our own neighbor- 
hood’; appealed for a ‘unified resistance’ to 
bigotry in every American community that 
would enlist every institution and organiza- 
tion, says in part: 

“We urge religiously motivated people 
everywhere to oppose those who would de- 
stroy the very spirit and reason of man, who 
employ the brutally immoral concept that 
the end justifies the means and who prosti- 
tute the dignity and responsible freedom 
with which man has been endowed by the 
common Father who has created all of us. 

“ ‘Whenever one group suffers persecution 
because of religion, color, or culture, no other 
group is assured of immunity.’ 

“All the evidence that we have points to 
the increasing suppression of the Jewish peo- 
ple in Russia. This is in contradiction to 
the Soviet Constitution of 1936 which, in the 
section dealing with civil rights, provides for 
‘freedom of religious worship,’ and ‘freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assembly and meetings.’ 

“Indeed, the New York Times commented 
editorially January 18, 1953, ‘It is a drive 
against a group of people. It is a coldly 
calculated genocide.’ 

“The State of Israel is eager to receive 
those who wish to seek liberty and security 
elsewhere. Consequently, it would be a 
matter of common humanity for the Russian 
Government to open their gates so that the 
Jewish people might leave in peace. 

“Therefore, we recommend that the Sche- 
nectady County Council of Churches protest 
against this outrage against our brothers. 
In order to make this protest effective, we 
suggest that the following action be taken 
by the council: 

“1. That this statement be submitted to 
the press. 

“2. That through our State Department we 
ask our representatives in the United Nations 
to reaffirm the universal declaration of 
human rights and apply it to this critical 
situation. The document declares, ‘All 
human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with” 
reason and conscience and should act toward 
one another in a spirit of brotherhod. * * * 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 
security of person. * * * No one shall be 
subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman, or 
degrading treatment of punishment. * * * 
Everyone has the right to seek and enjoy 
in other countries asylum from perse- 
cution.’ 

“3. That this statement be sent to our 
Congressmen and Senators with the request 
that it be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
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“4, That individual ministers be asked to 
bring this statement to the attention of their 
congregations, 

“5. That we send this statement to the 
World Council of Churches, to the National 
Council of Churches, to the State Council of 
Churches, and other councils in this area.” 


What Keeps You Strong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What Keeps You Strong?” 
written by Paul G. Hoffman, and pub- 
lished in the newspaper supplement Pa- 
rade of March 15, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Waar Kreps You Srronc?—Betieve IT or 
Nor, Irs Your Car, Your Toons, Your 
House; EveryTHING You Own ANp Buy 

(By Paul G. Hoffman, retiring president of 
the Ford Foundation, and now chairman 
of the board, the Studebaker Corp.) 

If I were asked to name the least under- 
stood of American institutions, on the part 
of nearly all people abroad, it would be our 
American economic system. 

I was never surprised when Andrei Vishin- 
sky or Aneurin Bevan railed at American 
capitalism and shed tears over the plight 
of our workers. 

But I was really astonished to find many 
friendly statesmen abroad unaware that 
something startling and new in the way of 
an economic system had been evolving here 
in the United States. 

We still call that system capitalism. But 
any resemblance it bears to capitalism in 
most other parts of the world is “purely co- 
incidental.” Our system is as uniquely 
American as baseball. 

OUR STRENGTH 

For our friends abroad to understand our 
system and the elements giving it strength 
is important. For us to do so is vital—other- 
wise it may wither. 

1. The first element of strength in our eco- 
nomic system is its unique and extraordinary 
capacity to produce more and more goods 
and, given a stable price level, to produce 
them at lower and lower prices. 

The key is productivity, or a greater out- 
put per man-hour. This results primarily 
from putting ingeniously cortrived ma- 
chines at the disposal of workers and back- 
ing up the simple muscle power of those 
workers with a large amount of horsepower. 

At Studebaker, I recall one machine tool 
that cost over $1 million. With only two 
men tending it, that machine toof performed 
a dozen operations on the cylinder head of 
an aviation engine—operations that pre- 
viously had required 100 men working with 
25 machine tools of less efficient design. 

DRAMATIC EVIDENCE 

The whole story of America’s amazing 
productivity can be told with a single statis- 
tic: this country, with one-fifteenth of the 


world’s people, produces a third of all the 
world’s goods and almost half of all its manu- 
factured goods, 

2. The second element of strength 
in our economic system is the fact that the 
wealth produced is distributed widely and 
equitably. We have become a nation of 
middle class people. Most of us own our 
own homes. Most of us have automobiles 
and telephones. The status of workers has 
undergone a revolutionary change. 

I know of no more dramatic evidence of 
this change than that offered by an incident 
which occurred in 1945 while I was presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation. Not 
long after V-J day, I was confronted by our 
union with an unprecedented demand, 

The union leaders said: Give our own 
workers at Studebaker the opportunity to 
buy the major share of our first postwar 
production of cars. 

Our company then had approximately 
13,000 employee’. Of these, some 10,000 had 
placed orders for new automobiles. We 
found it hard to convince them that they 
had to stand in line with a great many other 
car-hungry Americans and wait their turn. 

No such problem confronted the presi- 
dent of Studebaker in the year of 1920, fol- 
lowing World War I. At that time, a factory 
worker could not possibly have saved enough 
money out of his earnings to buy a new 
Studebaker car. 

Today, not only do most workers have 
cars, many also own stock in corporations, 
We have become a4 nation of capitalists. 

3. A third fact about our economic system 
is its unique capacity for growth. 

4. Fourth among the elements of our eco- 
nomic revolution is the deep and intuitive 
devotion of the American people to compe- 
tition. This is not Just a matter of liking 
it. Maybe no one who has to compete really 
likes competition, for it is no bed of ease. 
But we all appreciate competition, because 
we know it is good for us, and good for our 
Nation. 

5. A fifth element that has played a part 
in America’s economic revolution is the fact 
that decisions are made by the many, rather 
than the few.. There is no economy on 
earth that begins to compare with ours, 
from that standpoint. Whenever you go to 
a socialistic country, or a country with old- 
fashioned capitalism in either Europe or 
Asia, you find a tight little monopoly on 
decision making. Where that is true—where 
only a few are making the decisions—then 
you find that only a few are capable of mak- 
ing them, 

Even in sturdy England, under the social- 
istic regime, I notice good friends of mine 
becoming less and less willing to exert them- 
selves to reach decisions, 

I recall how shocked I was when one 
friend, a wealthy businessman, proposed 
sending for a government inspector to help 
decide what kind of bathroom fixture he 
could install. 

His life had been ordered in such detail 
that he had been told what he could eat, 
what he could plant in his garden, and 
what he should pay his help. He had al- 
most lost the power to think for himself. 

6. There is still another feature of our 
capitalistic revolution. That is the impor- 
tant place occupied by voluntary groups. 
People from other countries often poke fun 
at us because we are “joiners.” 

It is true that we are the greatest joiners 
in all the world. But it is this fact that 
has made ours the strongest society in the 
world. As businessmen, we have learned 
how to cooperate in order to have better 
markets. 

These six elements have played a big part 
in the changes in our economic system. In 
the last 50 years, a capitalistic revolution 
has occurred before our very eyes. And that 
revolution is American democracy in action. 
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Offshore Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a note- 
worthy editorial entitled “Offshore Oil 
Again,” published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of March 11, and comment- 
ing on the offshore oil question. This 
editorial, in a newspaper which fre- 
quently advocates States’ rights as 
against national rights, raises some 
sober questions concerning proposed 
quitclaim legislation, such as that pro- 
posed by the Holland and Daniel bills, 
The editorial is worth noting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFSHORE OIL AGAIN 

The question of tidelands oil is proving 
somewhat more complicated than it had 
seemed at earlier stages of the discussion. 
From the views presented to the Congress it 
is evident that the administration is ap- 
proaching the problem with awareness of the 
complexities involved, both in national and 
international fields. To reconcile the course 
of prudent statesmanship with the strong 
desires of the States whose interests are at 
stake is a task requiring wisdom on the part 
of both the legislative and executive 
branches. 

The President’s preference in the matter 
was set forth during the campaign and re- 
iterated last week at his press conference, 
He believes the States should have title to 
the offshore lands, out to their historic boun- 
daries; he is ready to sign quitclaim legisla- 
tion of the kind Mr. Truman twice vetoed. 
The Attorney General, however, sees the pos- 
sibilities of long drawn-out legal tests in 
this course, and has suggested that the States 
be given rights to the development of oil in 
areas up to their historic boundaries, while 
title remains in the United States. Beyond 
those boundaries, out to the edge of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, he would see the oil developed 
for the whole country. 

This appears a sensible compromise; but 
its feasibility has been questioned in one re- 
gard by a spokesman for the State Depart- 
ment. The United States, it seems, has never 
claimed sovereignty beyond the 3-mijle limit. 
This measure was set by Thomas Jefferson, 
it was reaffirmed at the Hague Conference of 
1930, and it has been maintained in recent 
years against the claims of other countries— 
including Russia’s claim to an extension of 
sovereignty 12 miles offshore. Texas and 
Florida, however, hold to boundaries reach- 
ing 10% miles into the sea. If the United 
States were to recognize these claims, it is 
argued, the extended sovereignty of the 
United States would be acknowledged, thus 
giving excuse to other countries for reaching 
out broadly over adjacent waters. 

Obviously such considerations need to be 
taken into account—not least by the States 
which have most to gain or lose by the ulti- 
mate solution. A strong disposition to favor 
local rule, local responsibilities, and local 
rights characterizes the Eisenhower admin- 
istration; this represents, we believe, a 
healthy reaction to the overcentralization of 
the last 20 years. But it is a President’s task 
to see the interest of the Nation as well as 
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the interest of the States. President Eisen- 
hower has shown a clear ability to balance 
the various conflicting factors in the situa- 
tions to which he has given his full atten- 
tion. When all sides in this case have been 
brought out by the studies’of his advisers 
and by debates in Congress it will be time 
enough for him to take a final stand. 


Excerpt From Address by P. M. Brandt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding authorities in the State 
of Oregon in the field of agriculture is 
Mr. P. M. Brandt, of the dairy depart- 
ment of the State department of agri- 
culture. He is one of my cherished 
friends. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a statement he made in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the Oregon Dairy- 
men’s Association on January 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT IN ADDRESS OF WEL- 
COME TO OREGON DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
BY P. M. BRANDT, JANUARY 13, 1953 


It is not likely that the dairy industry has 
ever faced a problem of as great significance 
as that which is currently before it in the 
relationship between milk fat on the one 
hand and the alternative use of vegetable 
fats and certain animal fats on the other. 
This problem presents both direct and im- 
plied facets of far-reaching im ce. A 
significant phase is the relative price of milk 
solids not fat and milk fat and the changes 
which will inevitably come from increased 
uses of solids not fat. 

The question of the nutritional value and 
healthful qualities of dairy products is one 
which has never been challenged by any of 
its competitive products. The advantage of 
these factors is receiving secondary consid- 
eration by those in the industry who most 
directly face the economic phases of chang- 
ing conditions. This is probably a natural 
consequence of the shocking impact of the 
new competition, However, these values 
should give encouragement and, along with 
palatability and quality improvement, be one 
basis of our approach to the solution of the 
general problem. We must continuously 
stress improving the quality of all dairy 
products. 

Another factor to help meet this new and 
perplexing problem is honesty in our con- 
tacts and relationships within the industry 
and with the consumer. This means honesty 
in public relations, honesty in educational 
work, and above all—honesty in research. 
The dairy industry must recognize that pow- 
erful interests use their reserves from tre- 
mendous profits to focus research upon the 
problems that will further increase their 
profits and give them special advantages in 
competition. Only honest and impartial re- 
search conducted by public agencies and 

ced by public funds can offset this in- 
sidious influence. 

It is my conviction, concurred in by the 
staff in Dairy Husbandry and supported by 
the dairy staff and director of the State de- 
partment of agriculture, that the solution of 
the problem of the relationship between 
milk fat and other fats does not lie in pro- 


hibitive legislation. However, legislation to 
protect the public from fraud is imperative. 
That is the kind which the dairy advisory 
committee of the State department of agri- 
culture has developed in connection with the 
frozen dessert problem and which we here 
at the college can enthusiastically support. 


Newspaper Articles Dealing With Address 
Delivered by Hugh G. Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in éhe Appendix of the Recorp two news- 
paper articles published recently in the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. One of them 
is entitled “Hugh G. Grant To Deliver 
Talks in Birmingham,” and the other 
one is entitled “Georgia Engineers’ 
Group Addressed by Hugh Grant.” 

I should like to say in that connection 
that Mr. Hugh Grant a good many years 
ago was secretary to former Senator 
Hugo Black. Then he became our Min- 
ister to Albania, and later our Minister 
to Siam. He is a very thoughtful speaker 
and speaks on many different occasions. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUGH G. GRANT To DELIVER TALKS IN 
BIRMINGHAM 


Hugh G. Grant, former United States Min- 
ister to Albania, will leave Saturday for 
Birmingham, Ala., where he will make a 
series of talks on Albania. - 

Mrs. Grant will accompany Mr. Grant on 
his visit to Birmingham, and Dr. Nuci Kotta, 
son of the late Prime Minister of Albania, 
will come to Augusta from New York City 
to make the trip to Alabama with Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant. 

Dr. Kotta is a member of the National 
Committee for a Free Albania and is also 
advisor to the Committee of American 
Friends of Albania, of which Mr. Grant is a 
member. 

A series of six meetings has been scheduled 
for next week in Birmingham. 

Miss Frances Youngblood, who visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant recently and who was a guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grant while he was stationed 
in Albania, will entertain at a tea Sunday 
afternoon in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
and Dr. Kotta. 

Mr. Grant and Dr. Kotta will speak at a 
meeting of the Colonial Dames to be held 
Monday afternoon at the home of Mrs. J. F. 
Day. 

Monday evening both men will address 
the Social Workers Club at a dinner meeting. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Kotta will appear on tele- 
vision in Breakfast in Birmingham.” 

The visitors will be honored at a luncheon 
Tuesday at 1 p. m. by the executive board 
of the Birmingham chapter of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Mr. Grant and Dr. Kotta will be guest 
speakers at an open meeting of the AAUW 
at the temple later in the afternoon. 

Wednesday, Dr. Kotta will address a group 
at Howard College at 11:40 a. m. 

Both Mr. Grant and Dr. Kotta will speak 
at the luncheon meeting of the Birmingham 
Exchange Club at the Redmont Hotel at 
12:30 p. m. and both will be honor guests at a 
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meeting of the William L. Yancey chapter ~ 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
later that afternoon. 

On Thursday night, Mr. Grant and Dr. 
Kotta will speak at a dinner meeting of the 
Club of All Nations of Birmingham. At that 
time motion pictures in color of Albania will 
be shown. 


GEORGIA ENGINEERS’ GROUP ADDRESSED BY 
HUGH GRANT 


Hugh Grant, Augusta radio executive and 
former minister to Albania and Siam, ad- 
dressed members of the Georgia Society of 
Professional Engineers at a meeting here last 
night. 

Following is Mr. Grant’s address: 

“The United States is out on a limb and 
in great danger of being knocked off as the 
result of its world-wide military and eco- 
nomic commitments made during the Tru- 
man administration. 

“No President in all of our history has 
faced so many problems of such great mag- 
nitude as President-elect Dwight Eisenhower, 
and I sympathize with him. 

“Much depends upon the attitude of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower toward the two big factions 
in the Republican Party, the Dewey wing 
and the Taft forces. Just now Dewey seems 
to have the inside track, as indicated by the 
recent Cabinet appointments. But General 
Eisenhower would do well to play a good deal 
of ball with Senator Tart and his conserva- 
tive followers who may be expected to put 
the brakes on the wild spending both at 
home and overseas and the confirmation of 
overseas commitments which could easily in- 
volve us in another big shooting war, since 
Dewey is an outright superinternationalist 
who would keep the American Government 
up to its neck in foreign entanglements 
which could spell war.” 


ALIEN FORCES 


“There are certain alien forces in this 
country which would gladly see us embroiled 
in another big war and I regret to state that 
some sincere, patriotic Americans are en- 
couraging this sort of thinking on the mis- 
taken assumption that the only way to stop 
communism is to kill it with atom bombs 
and other highly destructive weapons of war. 
These people look upon us as the spearhead 
against communism around the world. And 
we are largely responsible for this attitude 
by assuming a world leadership in the de- 
fense of the so-called free world, much of 
which is not actually free, with governments 
and economies that curb much of the free- 
dom of the people. For instance, I have just 
received a certain foreign-language news- 
paper in which it is stated editorially that 
General Eisenhower must be regarded as not 
just the President of the United States, but 
as the President of the whole anti-Commu- 
nist world. 

“Now, that’s going a bit too far, in my 
Judgment, especially since a number of our 
principal European allies, despite the enor- 
mous financial aid we have extended into 
the billions since the end of the war, are 
very lukewarm in taking care of their own 
defenses and seem to have less fear of a 
Russian attack than we have. The more we 
give them in money and arms and economic 
aid, the more they want and at the same 
time quarrel with us if we don’t come 
through with all they request, as, for in- 
stance, recently France, whom we offered an 
additional $525 million. The French said 
they must have $650 million.” 

STALIN STRATEGY 

“I still think that Stalin's strategy is to 
get us spread out thin here and there and 
destroy us in bankruptcy and through eco- 
nomic collapse at home. The Korean war, 
which President Truman plunged us into 
without the sanction of Congress and with 
no effectual backing of the United Nations, 
is a case in point. But overzealous activities 
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on our part in our global strategy plans 
around the world could produce incidents, 
provoke a world war. 

“That is probably the greatest problem 
that President Eisenhower will have to deal 
with—to be firm and forthright in dealing 
with the tough and uncompromising Rus- 
siams and yet refrain from involving us in 
a big shooting war, which would be the 
greatest tragedy of all time for everybody 
concerned—Americans, Russians, the people 
of the whole world. Total wars I and H 
proved that there are no real victors in such 
total wars. Civilization as we know it most 
likely would be destroyed. We are treading 
on very dangerous ground.” 

Mr. Grant concluded by saying that com- 
munism is not as popular around the world 
as some would have us believe. 

“It always follows great international wars, 
appealing to people who have lost their pos- 
sessions, and who haven’t had much of this 
world’s goods and are apt to catch at a straw. 
Since communism offers no real salvation for 
such people, it will reveal itself in its true 
light in the long run and do much to defeat 
itself.” 

He said he believes that situation may 
develop in Red China and also in the Rus- 
sian satellite countries which are now behind 
the Iron Curtain, 


Outrages of Communists in Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Shocking and Objective,” pub- 
lished in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal of March 16, 1953. This 
editorial contains an excellent summary 
of an interesting interview with John D. 
Hayes, Presbyterian missionary returned 
from China. Especially in view of the 
possible new attitude in China resulting 
from Stalin’s death I know that there 
will be much interest in the interview 
with Dr. Hayes published in the U. S. 
News & World Report, as summarized 
in this editorial. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOCKING AND OBJECTIVE 

More testimony against outrages of Com- 
munists in Red China comes from John D. 
Hayes, Presbyterian missionary returned 
from China, who lays bare a simple yet 
shocking and still objective story of his 
experience during 3 years behind the iron 
Curtain in the Orient. 

The story comes in a copyrighted inter- 
view via U. S. News & World Report, and 
sheds more light on the Chinese people's 
friendship for America. It repeats, with 
fresh refinements, the travail in which the 
Chinese have lived under their Red over- 
lords. It brings a personal narrative of the 
missionary’s own experiences as a prisoner 
of the Chinese Communists. 

He was arrested and tried as a spy. He 
was subjected to the cruel and inhuman 
brain-washing ordeal which robs men of 
their reason and impels them to confess 
that which never took place. 

How China was duped into yielding her 
freedom under the guise of new independ- 
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ence is part of this story. The missionary 
relates how infiltration, propaganda and sub- 
version of students paved the way for mass 
executions, enforced military service, con- 
fiscatory taxes and ultimately denial of the 
most fundamental of human freedoms, the 
freedom to earn and live. 

Missionary Hayes was held incommunicado 
for 10 months; subjected not only to per- 
sonal indignities, but to physical pain. 

He suggests that had not the Korean war 
developed, the Communist Party might have 
had more difficulty getting hold of China; 
he says Mao eventually may break with the 
Kremlin. “A disillusioned China would be 
a terrible blow to international commu- 
nism,” he says. 

Concluding Mr. Hayes says: 

“The Chinese people still have a strong 
friendship for the American people and are 
attracted by their democratic spirit, even 
when they criticize (our) political institu- 
tions. 

“The Communist hold on China cannot 
be broken by force of arms, as it has be- 
come an ideology embodying human rights 
and values not known before. But it can 
be changed into a real power for inculcat- 
ing democracy in China, when transformed 
by an all-out Christian approach.” 

Thus a Christian missionary, who has 
been a victim of the Reds’ most vicous ven- 


geance against democracy and Christianity, 


clings to the hope that new light may dawn 
on China—perhaps within the lifetime of 
those now living—a light which will dispel 
the most terrifying darkness which yet has 
threatened to envelop the human race. 

Aside from his devotion to Christian ideals, 
Mr. Hayes is realist enough te point out that 
China’s own dissatisfaction with results 
under Red domination may precipitate a 
break. It is to be hoped that there is more 
to this than mere wishful thinking that 
out of his experience in China under the 
Reds the missionary has gleaned some infor- 
mation which could turn speculation into 
hope. $ 

He is careful throughout to emphasize 
that cooperation with the Communists is 
possible oniy on their own terms—terms 
eternally impossible of acceptance by free 
people. He seems to be pointing toward the 


- Chinese people, poor, hungry, confused peo- 


ple so deluded by ruthless gluttons for power. 


‘ 

Resolutions Adopted by the 42d Annual 

Convention of the Oregon Dairy In- 
dustries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
resolutions adopted by the 42d annual 
convention of the Oregon Dairy Indus- 
tries, held on February 18 and 19, 1953, 
at Corvallis, Oreg., which a friend has 
sent to me. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS |° 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 

The membership of the Oregon Dairy In- 
dustries realizes that considerable time, 
work, and energy have been expended to 
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stage the 42d annual convention now being 
completed, and resolve that this organiza- 
tion express its appreciation to the Officers, 
directors, and committees for their work 
and time spent in making a success of the 
meeting. 
RESOLUTION NO. 2 

During the past year several members 
have passed on, whose work was invaluable 
to the dairy industry and we regret very 
much the passing of these members. Be it 
resolved, therefore, that the secretary send 
a letter of regret to the families of the fol- 
lowing men: Andrew S. Anderson, Columbia 
Dairy, Portland; Floyd Bennett, Coquille 
Valley Dairymen’s Association; Earl Cavett, 
Ideal Dairy, Portland; Neil E. Craig, Snow 
Peak Dairy, Albany; Guy Ford, Tillamook 
County Creamery Association; Al Hare, Con- 
solidated Dairy Products, Portland; Joe 
Kendrick, Dairy Cooperative Association, 
Portland; Glenn Kent, Klamath Falls Cream- 
ery; George Kruse, Mount Angel Creamery. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Many speakers have contributed to mak- 
ing our 42d annual meeting a success and we 
have obtained very valuable information 
from them. It is recommended that we ex- 
press our gratitude to all those who appeared 
on the program and that the secretary be 
instructed to send a letter of appreciation to 
the respective heads of organizations with 
which these speakers are associated, 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Since the authorities of Oregon State Col- 
lege have been unable to obtain funds to 
carry out the wishes of the Oregon dairy 
industries with respect to the placement of 
& sign reading “Dairy Industries” to be dis- 
played in prominent letters in an appropriate 
place in Withycombe Hall, the committee 
recommends that $40 be contributed by the 
Oregon dairy industries for this purpose. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5 

It is observed that the new dairy process- 
ing laboratory in Withycombe Hall will need 
many more items of equipment before the 
department of dairy husbandry can render 
full service to the dairy industry in teaching 
and research. We, therefore, renew the pre- 
vious resolution to recognize our share of the 
responsibilities for securing the funds neces- 
sary for the satisfactory support of this pro- 
gram and urge the committee appointed to 
represent us in this endeavor to continue its 
fine work until the necessary equipment is in 
operation, 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 

The committee wishes to recognize the 
outstanding work of the dairy student en- 
rollment committee in bringing a large group 
of prospective dairy students to the college 
during this Oregon Dairy Industries Conven- 
tion and recommends that this committee 
become one of permanent status. 

j RESOLUTION NO. 7 

For many years the industry was effectively 
served by an educational scoring and analysis 
service for improving the quality of com- 
mercial butter and cheese by the Oregon 
State College. Since new facilities are now 
available, this service Should be reactivated 
and expanded to include other dairy prod- 
ucts. Be it resolved that we renew our previ- 
ous resolution that the necessary funds for 
carrying out this program be included in 
the budget for operating the dairy products 
laboratory. 

RESOLUTION NO. 8 

The Oregon dairy industries requests the 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture to 
continue negotiations with contigucus States 
for arrangements that will permit free inter- 
state movement of grade-A milk under sani- 

requirements comparative to those cur- 
rently effective in Oregon, 
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RESOLUTION NO. 9 
The Oregon dairy industries requests the 
continuance of the Federal Market News 
Service in cooperation with the Extension 
Service of Oregon State College and urges the 
appropriation of necessary funds by the 1953 
State legislature for this purpose. ' 


RESOLUTION NO. 10 


The committee recognizes the need for 
regulatory legislation covering the many 
frozen dessert products now competing with 
-ice cream and other frozen dairy products 
and recommends the approval of House bill 
172 of the 1953 Oregon State Legislature. 
‘This bill is known as the Frozen Dessert Act 
and provides for the regulation and proper 
labeling and packaging of all frozen desserts. 

RESOLUTION NO. 11 

It is with regret that we note the absence 
from our convention, after his many years of 
faithful attendance, of Prof. G. H. Wilster, 
who is presently confined by illness, and re- 


quest the acting secretary to convey to him” 


our best wishes for a complete and speedy 
recovery so that he may soon return to our 
midst. 
RESOLUTION NO. 12 

The Oregon dairy industries approve the 
proposed bill entitled “Dairy Products Plant 
Act,” which provides authority for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to establish sanitary 
and licensing requirements for milk products 
plants. 


Ceremonies Held at Dedication of Pelham 
Marker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there was held at Jackson- 
ville, Ala., colorful ceremonies dedicating 
a marker which was unveiled to the 
memory of the “Gallant” Pelham. Not 
many miles from here on the highway 


in Virginia we pass a marker on one of * 


the Civil War battlefields which reads; 
“Here Fell the Gallant Pelham.” 

The title “gallant” was given to Major 
Pelham by Gen. Robert E. Lee. He was 
considered one of the finest artillery 
officers in the Confederate forces. To- 
day his memory is ever fresh in the 
minds and hearts of the people of Ala- 
bama. Iask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Colorful Ceremonies 
Held at Dedication of Pelham Marker,” 
published in the Jacksonville (Ala.) 
News of March 11, 1953. 

There being ne objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLORFUL CEREMONIES HELD AT DEDICATION OF 
PELHAM MARKER 

Most citizens of Jacksonville know that 
they live in one of the oldest towns in Ala- 
bama and that many places and events 
here deserve historical mention, but tourists 
and transient residents are not familiar 
with these facts. In the future, they will be 
made more conscious of the fact that the 
“Gallant” Pelham is buried here when they 
see the handsome new marker which was 
erected on South Pelham Road last week, 


` other town in the State.” 


one block from his burial place in the Jack- 
sonville Cemetery. 

The marker was presented by the Alabama 
Historical Association at a meeting spon- 
sored by the John H. Forney Chapter of the 
U. D. C., held at the historic First Baptist 
Church, followed by impressive ceremonies 
at the site of the marker and the grave. 

Col. Marion Rushton, of Montgomery, was 
the principal speaker. 

The marker donated by Mervyn Sterne, of 
Birmingham, a member of the society and an 
admirer of Maj. John Pelham, was unveiled 
by a great-great niece and nephew, Penelope 
and Charles Maurice Pelham. 

The ceremonies were concluded at the 
grave of Major Pelham where the Reverend 
John L. Oldham, rector of St. Luke's Epis- 
copal Church, pronounced the benediction. 
The Reverend Mr. Oldham also sprinkled 
soil over the grave which was brought here 
from the grave of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart in 
Virginia by Fred Martin, of Alexandria, who 
has done considerable research on the life 
of the “Gallant” Pelham. 

The handsome marker, dark blue with gold 
lettering, is decorated with the .Confederate 
flag and the flag of Alabama, and has on it 
this in&scription: 

“Major John Pelham, 1838-1863, “The Gal- 
lant Pelham’ as called by Robert E. Lee, 
commander artillery, Army of North Vir- 
ginia, cited for conspicuous valor many times. 
Killed in action in Virginia.” 


PROGRAM AT CHURCH 


The program at the church, over which 
Mrs. C. W. Daugette presided, opened with 
the invocation by Dr. Billy H. Adams, pastor 
of th» church. Mayor J. B. Ryan welcomed 
the visitors to the city of Jacksonville, and 
Dr. Houston Cole, president of Jacksonville 
State College, brought greetings from the 
college, 

LIFE GIVEN TO SERVICE 


Dr. Cole said; “In the exuberance of youth 
we think only of today and are inclined to 
say, ‘Let the dead bury its dead,’ but as we 
grow older we realize more and more that the 
lessons of yesterday are of value to the in- 
spirations of tomorrow. We can take a lesson 
from the “Gallant” Pelham, a life given to 
service and duty, whose heroism was unpar- 
alleled and whose fervor for a cause has 
seldom been equalled.” 

Mrs. Daugette remarked that it was impor- 
tant for history to be personal. “A town 
without memories is a town without his- 
tory,” she commented. 

James F. Sulzby, past president of the Ala- 
bama Historical Society, gave the response 
for Dr. Ralph Draughon, president of the 
organization, who could not be present. 

The relatives of the “Gallant” Pelham were 
introduced as Maj. and Mrs. Charles Pel- 
ham, Mrs. Sam Pelham, Mrs. Laura Pelham, 
Joe Douglas Pelham, Penelope and Charles 
Maurice Pelham. 


VISITORS LISTED 


Members of the Alabama Historical Society 
present were John F. Fletcher, Robert S. 
Weatherly, Thad Holt, Mervyn Sterne, Bir- 
mingham; Walter Jackson, William Jenkins, 
Decatur; O. L. Brackeen, Auburn; Leon 
Sterne, Anniston. Other visitors were intro- 
duced as Mrs. Marion Rushton, Montgomery; 
Mrs. Harry Ayers, Miss Myra Sterne, Annis- 
ton; Mrs. Mervyn Sterne, Birmingham; Roy 
Sterne, New York City; and Thomas H, Hill, 
of Birmingham, 

Col. Harry M. Ayers, publisher of the An= 
niston Star, and a former resident of Jack- 
sonville, paid tribute to the Confederate 
soldiers of this city. He humorously re- 
marked that when he was a boy in Jackson- 
ville “you couldn't throw a rock without 
hitting a major general. There was more 
high brass and aristocracy here than in any 
He paid especial 
tribute to Gen. John H. Forney, Gen. W. H. 
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Forney, and Capt. James Crook, a leader in 
the First Baptist Church at that time. He 
also gave credit to Mrs. Daugette for her 
effort in behalf of preserving the history of 
Jacksonville and quoted complimentary re- 
marks about the Forney family from Douglas 
Freeman, noted author and historian. 

Dr. W. J. Calvert, head of the language 
division at JSC, reviewed the early history 
of Jacksonville, after which Rucker Agee, a 
member of the historical society and chair- 
man of the highway marker committee, told 
of the procedure followed in marking the 
various historic sites. 


RUSHTON SPEAKS 


Mr. Agee also introduced Col. Marion 
Rushton. Colonel Rushton has been an ad- 
mirer of Major Pelham for many years and 
has made a systematic study of his life and 
military career. 

He told of how he became really interested 
in Major Pelham while he was stationed at 
Fort McClellan during World War I. He was 
in the artillery and Pelham’s genius as an 
artilleryman stimulated his interest when he 
came to Jacksonville and visited his grave. 

He reviewed the little known facts about 
Pelham's early life, and paid particular at- 
tention to his employment of tactical artil- 
lery, and to other original strategy used in 
behalf of the Confederacy. 

He concluded with saying, “There are two 
things we should remember about the ‘Gal- 
lant’ Pelham: He prepared himself for a job 
and performed it in a manner always to be 
a model; he was a gallant soldier, met facts 
in the face and did his job in a distinguished 
gentlemanly manner.” 

At the conclusion of the address the un- 
veiling ceremonies were held at the marker 
followed by the benediction at the grave. 
The ROTC band led the procession from the 
church to the marker and concluded at the 
grave with “taps.” Lt. Col. James A. Blodg- 
ett and Maj. Frank Freeman directed the 
procession, 

After a motor tour of Jacksonville's historic 
homes and the college, the out-of-town visi- 
tors were guests at a coffee at The Mag- 
nolias, home of Mrs, C. W. Daugette. 


St. Lawrence Project Back in Garb 
of GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Rodney Crowther, from the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Baltimore Sun of 
March 15, 1953. 

Mr. Crowther is widely known. as a 
financial writer and at one time was 
financial editor of the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun. Though it is not generally 
known, his writings and knowledge of tax 
matters have been highly commended by 
Hon. John W. Snyder, former Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Crowther has been 
in charge of the London bureau of the 
Baltimore Sun on two different occa- 
sions and was brought back to the United 
States last winter for the purpose of writ- 
ing and keeping abreast of all tax legis- 
lation before Congress. He is the Sun’s 
key writer on these matters. 
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‘The article follows: 


Sr. Lawrence PROJECT BACK IN GARB OF 
GOP—NeEw PLAN CALLS FOR SELF-LIQUIDAT- 
ING BONDS SOLD TO PUBLIC 

(By Rodney Crowther) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—After a quarter 
of a century of defeats the ever-hopeful St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is again 
before Congress—this time in Republican 
garb. 

The new plan instead of proposing to sad- 
dle the whole American share of the cost on 
the Federal Government would finance the 
project through self-liquidating bond issues 
bought by the public. 

Under the Truman administration proposal 
the Federal Government would have paid the 
whole cost—$800 minion. 


NEW PLAN TWO-WAY PROJECT 


The new plan, embodied in a bill intro- 
duced in Congress February 23 by Senator 
Wey (Republican, of Wisconsin), chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
calls for a two-way project as follows: 

1. A hydroelectric power development 
which would be entrusted to New York State 
and the Province of Ontario, Canada. The 
New York State part of the cost would be 
financed through a public bond issue. 

2. A seaway in the St. Lawrence River, de- 
veloped jointly by Canada and the United 
States, including the widening and deepen- 
ing of the existing canal between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. For this project a St. Law- 
rence development corporation would be 
created with authority to issue up to $100 
million of self-liquidating bonds, guaran- 
teed by the United States Treasury. 

3. A third part of the original St. Law- 
rence project as it was pushed under the 
Truman administration is not mentioned in 
the pending GOP plan—widening and deep- 
ening all the channels connecting the Great 
Lakes as far as Duluth. 

POWERFUL OPPONENTS 

As in the past the new GOP seaway and 
power project has powerful opponents—the 
railroads and the associations of commerce 
of such seaports as Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and Galveston. 

But the new scheme also has powerful 
supporters. Besides Senator Wier, some of 
the Senators back of the revamped seaway 
project are Tarr, Republican, of Ohio; Mc- 
CarTHy, Republican of Wisconsin; FERGUSON, 
Republican, of Michigan; Porrer, Republican, 
of Michigan; Atxen, Republican, of Ver- 
mont; Toney, Republican, of New Hampshire; 
YYounc, Republican, of North Dakota; LANGER, 
Republican, of North Dakota; HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota; Murray, Democrat, 
of Montana; Dovucias, Democrat, of Illinois; 
CHavez, Democrat, of New Mexico; LEHMAN, 
Democrat, of New York; Green, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island; and Pastore, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, 

The House lineup is still indefinite. The 
Members from the lake region States, and 
the Middle West will favor it for the most 
part, but the seaboard and southern Con- 
gressmen will fight it as they have always 
done. 

Representative FALLON, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, who as acting chairman of the House 
Public Works Committee in the 82d Congress, 
buried the measure by simply leaving it off 
the list of legislation for consideration by 
his committee, is in the field again in oppo- 
sition. So are some of the other seaport 
Congressmen. 

The fate of the project this time probably 
will depend upon two things: 

1. Whether the Federal Power Commission 
will grant a license to the New York State 
Power Authority and the Province of Ontario 
for joint construction of a hydroelectric 
plant near Messina, N. Y. 


2. Whether President Eisenhower and his 
administration leaders throw their weight 
behind the proposal. 

So far the President has taken no public 
stand on the matter. White House policy- 
makers have the matter under study. 

One of the President's most powerful ad- 
visers, George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is known to favor the proposal. 

The M. A. Hanna Co., of which he for- 
merly was president, interested itself in the 
seaway development several years ago and 
came out strongly for it. 

Humphrey is reputed to be one of the au- 
thors of the scheme now embodied in the 
Wiley bill. 

There is no doubt about the plan getting 
approved by the Senate Foreign. Relations 
Committee, according to WILEY. He thinks 
it will be recommended by a vote of 13 to 2— 
Senators GEORGE, Democrat, of Georgia, a 
long-time opponent of the scheme, and FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, being ex- 
pected to vote against it. 

The House situation is less clear cut. Rep- 
resentative DONDERO, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, is strongly for the scheme, but 
some of his colleagues on the committee are 
not so enthusiastic. 

Some Members of Congress from the Lake 
Michigan-Lake Superior region are disap- 
pointed that the Wiley bill fails to include 
any plan for getting oceangoing TS all 
the way through the Lakes. 

Senator THYE, Republican, of Minnesota 
has introduced an amendment to the bill 
proposing that $100 million of Federal funds 
be appropriated for this widening and 
deepening of the rivers and channels con- 
necting the Lakes. 

This money would be expended by the 
Army engineers under the civil works pro- 
gram, thus providing a sea route all the way 
to Duluth. 

UNITED STATES WOULD GUARANTEE BONDS 

The proposed power plant in the St. Law- 
rence would develop 12,600,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of energy a year, more than twice the 
total output of the Hoover Dam. 

Half of the output would be for sale on the 
American side of the St. Lawrence—New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island and half in Ontario. 
The earnings from the project would be ap- 
plied in liquidation of the bonds. 

The seaway bonds, which would be guar- 
anteed by the United States, would be 
liquidated out of the proceeds of tolls 
charged ships using the canal, 

FALLON ATTACKS PROPOSAL 


Representative FALLON, who is opposing 
the plan, questions that the GOP scheme 
differs in any fundamental essential from 
that advanced in the Truman administra- 
tion. He said today: 

“Do the Republicans advocating the $100 
million St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 
ect Corporation honestly feel they are help- 
ing President Eisenhower balance the 
budget? 

“Are they sincere about balancing the 
budget and reducing taxes, or just talking? 

“This project has been haunting Congress 
for the last 50 years and now the proponents 
are trying to get it through by the device 
of a ‘development corporation’ with both 
interest and principal guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

“The results would be in no wise different 
and it would be that much additional in- 
debtedness on the part of the Government 
and Mr. John Q. Public will pay for it.” 
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Wright-Patterson Air Force Base Housing 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major results contributed to by the 
investigation into the Wherry housing 
under construction at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, conducted at my request 
last year by Congressman Ratns, Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, has been H. R. 
2745, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Rarns to prevent the practice of mort- 
gaging out, or paying the entire. costs 
from mortgage proceeds by the sponsors 
of such projects. This bill, of course, 
looks to future projects. It is my be- 
lief that evidence so far disclosed in the 
investigation of the Wright-Patterson 
project demands an exhaustive audit of 
the cost figures submitted to FHA by 
its sponsors and of all relevant trans- 
actions having a bearing on those figures 
in order to determine whether this pres- 
ent project is being mortgaged out. Ac- 
cordingly, I have submitted to the Hon- 
orable Albert M. Cole, our distinguished 
former colleague and newly appointed 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the following letter re- 
questing such an inquiry. I offer it for 
the purpose of continuing to disclose 
to the House the progress of this investi- 
gation. 

Marcs 13, 1953. 
Hon. ALBERT COLE, 
Administrator, Home and Housing 
Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALBERT: Since I have not had the 
opportunity to congratulate you personally 
since the approval of your appointment, 
I want to do so now. I feel the Federal 
Government is to be congratulated also be- 
cause you bring to this position a great 
deal of background experience and knowl- 
edge which will be most helpful. 

You will remember that as a Member of 
the 82d Congress, you also served on the 
special Housing Subcommitee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. It was your 
Subcommittee, which as a result of my two 
speeches on the floor of the House, made 
certain investigations and held a hearing 
on the matter of the Page Manor Housing 
Project at Wright Field. 

My purpose in making these speeches 
was to call the attention of Congress to the 
bad and very unsatisfactory construction, 
the poor and dangerous location, and the 
very questionable financial practices of this 
project. 

My feeling on this investigation was that 
it left much to be desired and that is the 
reason for this letter to you. I must hasten 
to add that Chairman Rains and members 
of the subcommitee granted me every 
courtesy, treated me with every respect and 
made the fullest investigation possible 
within the limits of the time available. It 
is unfortunate that sufficient time and op- 
portunity were not available to permit the 
completion of this necessary investigation. 
Some very splendid and worthwhile results 
were obtained. First, there is the bill, H. R. 
2745, introduced by Congressman Rains in 
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the 83d Congress to prevent mortgaging out, 
second, there is the bill, H. R. 3397 by Con- 
gressman ADDONIZIO relating to requirement 
of a builders guarantee, and I am sure there 
will be other similarly constructive bills 
leading to the perfection of future legisla- 
tion on this type of construction. 

The aspect which was most discouraging 
to me in connection with this investigation, 
was the completely defensive attitude of the 
FHA officials and the Air Force representa- 
tives. I am told that the Air Force has 
adopted new procedures which correct most 
of their questionable practices. The FHA, 
however, to the best of my knowledge, has 
not yet done so, and it is my sincere hope 
that such constructive steps will be taken 
now by FHA under your guidance and lead- 
ership. I am certain that such a program 
will reflect with great credit on your admin- 
istration. 

Some of these situations are briefly out- 
lined as follows for your consideration: 

1. All indications pointed to the effort of 
PHA to defend and justify their actions 
rather than to frankly admit mistakes and 
announce positive corrective measures, I 
and reliable builders seriously questioned 
the minimum construction standards which 
were accepted by FHA. It is sincerely þe- 
lieved that even with the best of workman- 
ship, and you will remember the reports of 
the investigators indicated the workman- 
ship to be of very poor quality, this type of 
construction will not stand up without ex- 
tensive maintenance in this Climate, It is, 
therefore, doubtful if it will last the length 
of the mortgage. 

2. The inspection was very lax, inefficient, 
and inadequate, but was finally strength- 
ened as the result of my inquiry. 

3. The appraisement results and under- 
writing were wide open for critical review and 
should still be reviewed. The matter of 
mortgaging out is of very serious concern 
both in the stability of FHA and in the pub- 
lic interest. It would be most helpful to 
“Members of Congress in the consideration of 
future legislation of this kind to have avail- 
able complete and authentic information as 
to the exact amount of their own money the 
sponsors actually had invested. In spite of 
the fact I suggested several times that this 
information should be submitted. I have 
never seen the figures by FHA. It is sincerely 
hoped that under your administration this 
true picture can be made of record. I would 
respectfully suggest that a complete review 
and audit of all disbursements made and 
guaranteed under the FHA commitment 
along with a complete audit of the com- 
panies books by a competent Federal auditor 
should disclose this necessary and vital in- 
formation. 

‘Therefore, my honored friend, with these 
things in mind and as the result of numer- 
ous other thoughts which will occur to you 
because of your experience and ability, I 
honestly and sincerely believe that you now 
have a great opportunity to initiate a new 
and positive approach to these questions. I 
earnestly suggest that you cause a searching 
and proper inquiry into the appraisement, 
inspection, and financing aspects of this con- 
struction. I earnestly suggest that you in- 
quire into the extent of the mortgaging out. 
If this is proven true, I am sure you will take 
appropriate steps to remedy, if possible, or 
at least prevent any such future situations, 

In view of the fact that the character rep- 
utations of those associated in the promo- 
tion, building, and operation of this project 
are at stake, also in view of the fact that a 
second 1,000 rental unit project was built on 
a part of Wright Field, and also in view of the 
fact that I am informed a new project of 
several hundred single homes is now con- 
templated by these same principals in this 
same area, I earnestly suggest that you initi- 
ate a full-scale inquiry into these matters so 
that the true facts can become known. Such 
an inquiry will, I believe, be in the public 
interest and will either clear all the people 


in question or place the blame where it 
properly belongs. If conditions are found 
which warrant the assumptions which have 
been given to me, I am certain you will take 
whatever appropriate actions are indicated. 
I shall look forward to the opportunity of 

discussing this matter with you further at 
your convenience, 

Sincerely, 

Pau. F. SCHENCK, 
Representative to Congress, Third 
District, Ohio. 


GOP Blast at GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Mobile Register, which certainly is not 
a New Deal newspaper nor a supporter 
of Democratic programs or policies, has 
published a very significant editorial en- 
titled “GOP Blast at GOP.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOP BLAST at GOP 


Whether Representative GEORGE H. BENDER, 
Ohio Republican, is trying to ease the tax- 
relief pressure under which the new GOP ad- 
ministration and the new GOP Congress find 
themselves, we do not know. 

In any case, Mr. BENDER says “honesty and 
realism are two of the characteristics which 
any sound public administration must offer.” 

With this preface, he proceeds to add: 

“Substitute ‘pessimism’ and ‘grimness’ for 
these terms and you have a down-to-earth 
description of what faces the Eisenhower re- 
gime in the next 4 years. 

“Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, on the 
eve of the March 15 tax-collection deadline, 
has indicated the difficulties which lie in the 
way of balancing the Federal budget during 
the coming fiscal year and even in the 1955 
fiscal year. 

“Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey has offered the view that it will 
take 2 to 3 months before the administra- 
tion’s executive departments can present tax 
recommendations to Congress.” 

Many an overburdened taxpayer may be 
quick to see a contrast between this type of 
Republican talk today and the type of Re- 
publican talk heard in the national political 
campaign last year. 

The broad theme of the Republicans in the 
1952 campaign—and for years before—en- 
couraged the impression in the public mind 
that the Republicans had just what it took to 
reduce substantially the cost of Government 
and to reduce substantially the tax burden. 

In their abundance of discussion of these 
questions prior to their victory in last year’s 
election, they bubbled over with an air of 
optimism and confidence of how able they 
were to assume these responsibilities. But, 
lo, they are already stalling for time—or at 
any rate they are already stalling. The peo- 
ple well may ask how long the Republicans 
expect to keep up their tactics of pleading 
for more time. 

Representative Dante, A. REED, New York 
Republican, is practically sizzling over the 
delay on tax relief. He complains that “all 
the Congress is doing by delaying tax re- 
duction is to stir up the indignation and 
rage of 50 million taxpayers who voted for 

“the candidates who promised tax cuts if 
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elected, and to defraud them of the tax re- 
lief they were promised.” 

This hot blast, remember, does not come 
from a Democrat on Capitol Hill but from a 
Republican on Capitol Hill. 

If the Republicans are not on the spot 
about tax relief, they are so close to being 
there that it would be difficult to tell the 
difference, 


TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT W. KILGO, PRESIDENT, 
CULLMAN COUNTY, ALA., FARM BUREAU; VICE 
PRESIDENT, FARMERS (COOPERATIVE WARE- 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION; BEFORE THE INDEPEND= 
ENT OFFICES SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE APPRO= 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE, Marcu 18, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am Elbert W. Kilgo, a farmer of 
Cullman County, Ala., and a member of the 
Cullman Electric Cooperative, Cullman, Ala, 
I am also president of the Cullman County, 
Ala., Farm Bureau and vice president of the 
Farmers Cooperative Warehouse Association, 
Cullman, Ala. 

We place TVA next to our postal service in 
maintaining and promoting higher living 
standards in a continued development of 
agriculture and the production of the food 
and fiber necessary for the Nation in peace 
or war. 

TVA has contributed greatly to the con- 
tentment of the farm family by enabling 
them to afford and use modern electric con- 
veniences. Without your continued support 
of TVA which enables it to meet our in- 
creasing needs for low-cost power, living 
standards on the farm would decline pro- 
portionately. This would result in an ever 
increasing number of our young people leav- 
ing the farms; these farms which should 
contribute so much to our defense effort. 

In conclusion, I wish to say I have noth- 
ing but contempt for socialism, and also 
that the development of TVA is as American 
as other recognized services of our Govern- 
ment. 

Being a rural letter carrier, with 39 years 
Service of daily contact with approximately 
300 families, I'm sure a majority of them feel 
the same as I do about the TVA and want to 
see it grow and continue to satisfy our grow- 
ing needs for electric power, 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


e OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr., Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix three extraneous articles. 

First, an analysis of the weaknesses of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, show= 
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ing in particular its failure to follow the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 

Second, a report of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Medical Associa- 


tion. 

Third, the position description of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary— 
Health and Medical Affairs—Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This position description material 
came into the hands of a few of the com- 
mittee members in the closing hour of 
our hearings. Although it had been is- 
sued to the delegates to the AMA con- 
vention, it apparently was not thought 
advisable to make it available to Mr. 
Dodge, the Director of the Budget, or 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the present Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. Neither 
was it furnished Members of Congress 
during the day’s hearings, when efforts 
were made to secure a more detailed de- 
scription of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the special assistant. 

The articles follow: 

WEAKNESSES IN THE PLAN FOR A DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE (REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN No. 1 or 1953) 

1. This is the third plan to reorganize 
Federal Security Agency into a Cabinet De- 
partment. 

(a) Plan No. 1 of 1949 (defeated in the 
Senate) created a true Cabinet Department 
with Public Health Service and Office of Edu- 
cation as subsidiary units (instead of their 
present statutory independence) as recom- 
mended in the Hoover Commission Report 
on General Management. 

(b) Plan No. 27 of 1950 (defeated in the 
House) was a partial compromise, leaving 
Public Health Service and Office of Educa- 
tion their statutory status, but creating an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, as in 
other departments. 

(c) The Eisenhower plan is virtually no 
reorganization at all, merely elevates the 
Federal Security Administrator to Cabinet 
(head of Department) status without in- 
creasing authority or responsibility as rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission. In 
addition, it has the weaknesses enumerated 
below. 

2. The Eisenhower plan violates Hoover 
Commission recommendation by leaving 
Public Health Service and Office of Educa- 
tion their statutory status. 

(a) Hoover Commission recommended giv- 
ing full responsibility to heads of depart- 
ments: 

“Under the President, the héads of de- 
partments must hold full responsibility for 
the conduct of their De ents, There 
must be a clear line of authority reaching 
down through every step of the organiza- 
tion and no subordinate should have author- 
ity independent from that of his superior.” 
(Recommendation No. 14, “Departmental 
management” in Hoover Commission Report 
on General Management of the Executive 
Branch.) 

(b) Democratic reorganization plans 
transferred full power to heads of depart- 
ments. 

Reorganization plans submitted by the 
Democratic administration, and now in ef- 
fect for Departments of Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Justice, and Treasury (except for 
Comptroller of Currency) transferred all 
statutory functions of subsidiary units to 
the head of Department (giving him full 
responsibility and authority) and gave him 
power to delegate functions as he sees fit. 
Plan No. 1 of 1949 for the Federal Security 
Agency embodied this principle. 

3. The Eisenhower plan fails to provide an 
Administrative Assistant Secretary as called 
for by the Hoover Commission. 

(a) Hoover Commission specifically rec- 
ommended such a post. 


“In addition (to other top officers) there 
should generally be an Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary who might be appointed 
solely for administrative duties of a house- 
keeping and management nature and who 
would give continuity in top management.” 
(From Recommendation No. 18, “Depart- 
mental Management,” Hoover Commission 
report on General Management of the Exec- 
utive Branch.) 

(b) Democratic reorganization plans pro- 
vided such a post. 

Democratic reorganization plans now in 
effect for the Departments of Interior, 
Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and Justice pro- 
vided for an Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary, as did a previous Democratic reorgan- 
ization plan (No. 27 of 1950) for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

(c) Failure to provide such a post may 
prevent the Under Secretary from assuming 
proper role envisioned by Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Absence of an Administrative Assistant 
Secretary may load much of the administra- 
tive and management detail on to the Under 
Secretary and prevent him from fulfilling 
the role of “assuming the duties of the de- 
partmental head in his absence” and under- 
taking “the general supervision of the de- 
partment.” (From Recommendation No. 18, 
Departmental Management, Hoover Com- 
mission report on General Management of 
the Executive Branch.) 

4. Failure to follow Hoover Commission 
violates Eisenhower pledge. 

(a) Eisenhower pledged to follow Hoover 
Commission reports in full detail. 

“And so, by honesty and decency and ef- 
ficiency, merely applying the Hoover Com- 
mission report in its full detail, we can save 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars for 
this country.” (Speech at Chicago, Ill., 
Sept. 5, 1952.) 

(b) Republican platform decried deviation 
from Hoover Commission reports. 

“We denounce the duplicity in submitting 
to Congress for approval reorganization plans 
which were represented as being in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations, but which in fact 
were actually intended to further partisan 
political purposes of the administration in 
power.” 

5. Eisenhower plan provides unusual Spe- 
cial Assistant for Health and Medical Affairs, 

(a) Since this is a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, why don't Educa- 
tion and Welfare get a Special Assistant, as 
well as Health? 

(b) The Special Assistant will have broad 
powers, 

“Job description,” outlining the functions 
of the proposed Special Assistant gives him 
power to— 

Review all health and medical programs, 
and make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

Make recommendations to the Secretary 
for all legislative proposals affecting health 
and medicine. 

Represent the Secretary on all interde- 
partmental committees in the health and 
medical field, such as the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee to the President. 

Represent the Secretary in making 
speeches on health and medical problems. 

See that the related health and medical 
problems arising in any of the various con- 
stituents (including Social Security, Food 
and Drug Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
etc.) are properly coordinated. 

(c) Job description for Special Assistant 
written in consultation with AMA. 

The job description giving the Special As- 
sistant broad powers to screen everything 
affecting medicine before it reaches the Sec- 
retary, was written in consultation with the 
American Medical Association and copies of 
it distributed to members of the house of 
delegates of the AMA even before it was seen 
by members of congressional committees 
considering the plan, 
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(d) There are indications the Special As- 
sistant will be an AMA representative. 

“Dr. Louis H. Bauer * * * AMA president, 
told the delegates this Special Assistant will 
have considerable power. ‘More than has 
ever been offered the medical profession be- 
fore’ (Washington Star, March 15, 1953). 

A former AMA president testified before 
a congressional committee he thought the 
Special Assistant would be our kind of man, 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, ON REORGANIZATION 
PLAN No. 1 or 1953, ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY 
a HOUSE OF DELEGATES ON MARCH 14, 
1 


The house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association has for nearly 80 years 
been on record as favoring an independent 
Department of Health in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The reason for this stand has been 
that the house has felt that health and 
medicine should be given a status commen- 
surate with their dignity and importance in 
the lives of the American people, and that 
they should be completely divorced from 
any political considerations. 

The board of trustees, after a careful study 
of the policy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation with respect to the administration 
of health activities in the executive branch 
of the Government and after studying the 
reorganization plan for elevation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency to Cabinet status sub- 
mitted by President Eisenhower to the Con- 
gress, finds that Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1953 provides for a special assistant to 
the Secretary for Health and Medical Af- 
fairs. This provision is a step in the right 
direction which should result in centralized 
coordination under a leader in the medical 
field of the health activities of the proposed 
department. Health, therefore, is given a 
special position. The proposed plan, prop- 
erly administered, will permit more effective 
coordination and administration of the 
health activities of the new department 
without interference or control by other 
branches, 

Previous attempts to raise the Federal 
Security Agency from an independent agency 
to the level of an executive department have 
been opposed by the association because the 
plan did not meet these aims. 

Inasmuch as Federal health benefits and 
programs are established by the Congress, 
an administration bent on achieving the 
nationalization of medicine cannot reach 
that goal except with the support of Con- 
gress. Therefore, an organizational plan 
through which Federal health activities are 
administered, although important, is not 
nearly so vital an issue as the policies 
adopted by the Congress of the United States. 

The board of trustees recommends that 
the House of Delegates reaffirm its stand in 
favor of an independent Department of 
Health but that it support the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1953 as being a step in 
the right direction; that the American Med- 
ical Association cooperate in making the 
plan successful and that it watch its develop- 
ment with great care and interest. 

It should be understood, however, that the 
association reserves the right to make rec- 
ommendations for amendment of the then 
existing law or to press for the establish- 
ment of an independent Department of 
Health, if the present plan does not, after a 
sufficient length of time for development, 
result in proper advancement in and protec- 
tion of health and medical science and in 
their freedom from political control. 

r =i, 

POSITION DESCRIPTION, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY (HEALTH AND MEDICAL AF- 
FAIRS), DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 
The Special Assistant to the Secretary will 

be top staff policy adviser to the Secretary 

with respect to health and medical matters. 

He will have responsibility for reviewing 
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the health and medical programs through- 
out the agency and, where necessary, mak- 
ing recommendations for improvement. On 
matters of legislative policy where health 
and medical policies are involved, he will 
be responsible for making recommendations 
to the Secretary. This will include review 
cf legislative reports involving health and 
medical care matters, proposed testimony be- 
fore congressional committees relating to 
health and medical-care matters, and other 
related policy statements such as annual 
reports, etc. 

As chief staff policy adviser in the health 
and medical field, the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary will represent the Secretary on 
top-level interdepartmental committees con- 
cerned with health and medical-care mat- 
ters, such as the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee to the President. He will have 
responsibility for liaison on behalf of the 
Secretary with important nongovernmental 
groups, such as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Association, 
the American Hospital Association, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cers. Such liaison will not, of course, sup- 
plant liaison by the constituents of the 
Department but would be broadly repre- 
sentative of the total interests of the De- 
partment in the health field. He will, when 
appropriate, represent the Secretary in mak- 
ing speeches before various groups inter- 
ested in health and medical problems faced 
by the Federal Government and particularly 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The special assistant to the Secretary will, 
from time to time, represent the Secretary at 
various international meetings, such as being 
& delegate to the World Health Assembly of 
the World Health Organization, and other 
major international assignments. Such rep- 
resentation will not, of course, supplant 
appropriate representation from the Public 
Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, and 
other constituents of the Department. The 
new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will continue to have major and 
numerous international responsibilities in 
the field of health as a positive arm of United 
States foreign policy. 

As directed by the Secretary, the special as- 
sistant to the Secretary will see that related 
health and medical problems arising in any 
of the various constituents having health or 
medical-care ams are properly coordi- 
nated. These constituents are: The Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration (including the Children’s Bureau), 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, and St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Coordination between 
related activities of these constituents is a 
matter of very substantial importance. 

In short, the special assistant to the Sec- 

will be the top staff policy adviser to 
the Secretary on health and medical matters, 
will represent the Secretary in important ex- 
ternal relationships of the Department with 
national and international bodies concerned 
with health and medical matters, and will, as 
needed, coordinate related health and medi- 
cal programs within the Department. 


A Marriage of Business and Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recor, I am inserting 
an article by Mr. Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway. 

This article, A Marriage of Business 
and Education, appears in the March 
issue of Railway Progress. i 

Mr. Young’s article is stimulating and 
a new approach to the subjects of edu- 
cation and business. It is very certain 
that if education and business in this 
country cannot complement, supple- 
ment, and improve each other, our civili- 
zation will never come to its full per- 
fection. 

Especially as Mr. Young so well points 
out in the field of leisure and its use, we 
have much to learn. Our future may 
and should be bright and progressive, 
but it will be more completely so if the 
marriage of business and education be- 
comes a fact in our civilization. 

The article follows: 


A MARRIAGE or BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 
(By Robert R. Young) 


Great stress has recently been placed upon 
the financial crisis faced by our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, the nature and causes of 
which no one knows better than this audi- 
ence. 

A still greater crisis is faced by the cul- 
tural as opposed to the specialized education. 

Out of these challenges of finance and of 
specialization can come a constructive revo- 
lution in education, one that is long over- 
due. 

Having learned here in America to produce 
guns as well as butter, and now to fear a sur- 
plus of each, need we despair of the utility 
of education? The problems, rather, are: 
(a) to preserve its independence, (b) to 
broaden its scope, (c) to channel construc- 
tively the vast revenue it produces, and (d) 
to direct wholesomely the leisure it affords. 

If the educated man earns three times as 
much as the uneducated, can he not con- 
sume three times as much and does it not 
behoove business to see that there are more 
of the educated? Certainly, business does 
not propose to plead guilty to the indictment 
that the only outlet for its productive gen- 
ius is war. 

Tomorrow we will produce with one coal 
miner the tonnage it took 20 miners to 
produce a generation ago. The newest plant 
of the steel corporation is described as a 
push button plant. These mountain powers 
to produce, this Frankenstein of production 
without labor, will force society to recog- 
nize with Thoreau that there is a place in 
life for culture as well as for work, and that 
education to that end can become as im- 
portant to business as the most technical 
education. 

When it does, du Pont will find it possi- 
ble to establish grants for the study of many 
things besides chemistry. Business, as sup- 
plier and taxpayer, has much at stake in 
healthy citizens, happy families, and well 
appointed homes. The sorry records of our 
public institutions, our relief rolls, our di- 
vorce and juvenile courts may not be the 
responsibility of our educators but they are 
none the less symptoms of deficiencies in 
our education. 

If of women college graduates 35 percent 
choose a career without marriage is it not be- 
cause the curriculum has failed to attract 
those whose ambition is homemaking? And 
does not this startling fact concerning 
women suggest that there may be something 
equally wrong in what higher education 
offers to attract the boy? Perhaps a ma- 
jority of the most talented of them, too, pre- 
fer to move along with life more quickly, 
both economically and domestically. 
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With less than half of our top 25 percent 
in intelligence ever getting to college, and 
the common denominator of leisure a cock- 
tail party, it is apparent that we have barely 
scratched the surface of higher education. 

If this planet is to endure we must be 
taught that the path to truth is not a col- 
lective one, that it can be attained only 
through the independent and critical ap- 
proach, that it is far more important to 
criticize them to commend, to dare than to 
conform. Men are not sheep nor mobs but 
fashion frequently decrees them to be so. 
The virtues of rugged individualism and pri- 
vate enterprise are surprisingly scarce even 
where they are most boasted. Nine business 
leaders out of ten will not express their own 
Opinion on a delicate subject until they are 
sure of the popular view even though all 
nine of them know it is wrong, such is the 
power of opinion, even mistaken opinion. 
There is something inherently faulty in our 
teaching when this is so. í 


THOUGHT 


We cannot hope to solve today’s complex 
problems without thought. But where and 
when are we taught the virtue of soli- 
tude without which constructive thought is 
scarcely possible? To be alone has almost 
become to be eccentric. My best work is done 
in an hour's walk along the ocean, but if the 
ordinary salaried business executive worked 
that way he would be fired. There are or- 
ganizers of great businesses who have not yet 
been taught to organize their own lives. Itis 
false notions of play, as well as crude habits 
of work, that make the typical wife of a 
successful executive a widow. 

Unless education better helps us in meet- 
ing today’s problems of living and better 
prepares us for the sharply competitive eco- 
nomic struggle that lies ahead, will not even 
fewer young men and women elect to devote 
four of their most formative and crucial years 
to the often lax and directionless routine of 
the campus, eyes turned back to so much 
that is old when there is so much new 
threatening to run them down? His tele- 
vision set, the comics, drive home to every 
youngster the fact that many of his text- 
books are out of date before the type is set, 

Thirty years ago one of my superiors ad- 
vised me not to bother to read current arti- 
cles dealing with business. He said, “Those 
who have anything worthwhile to say are too 
busy to write it.” He may have been wrong, 
but it is true that unless institutional edu- 
cation keeps pace vocational and professional 
training can become a function of the hos- 
pitals, the workshops, the counting houses, 
and laboratories of industry. The unmatched 
handiwork of the past came out of the guilds 
with their apprentice system, not out of the 
schools, What has been true of the skills 
can become true of all industry. Once such 
a trend starts the invasion of the field of 
education by business can bankrupt our 
higher institutions of learning or reduce 
them to a mere appendage of the Federal 
Government. 

If our beginners in higher education were 
offered the privilege of alternating between 
college and business, hospital, or law office, 
in equal relays of 3, 4, or 6 months, business 
to pay the costs, would not business and 
education both benefit? Would not our col- 
leges have more beginners and our businesses 
better suited ones? How much more intelli- 
gent would be the choice they finally make of 
a career? Under such a system our institu- 
tions of learning, like our businesses, would 
function continuously throughout the sea- 
sons; no more would future doctors or engi- 
neers spend their summers washing dishes, 

And this leads me to another proposal. 
Our higher institutions of learning should 
embark upon an aggressive promotion of 
education among adults. If we have gone 
from the 60-hour week to the 40-hour week 
within our memories, can we not soon go to 
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a 30- or even 25-hour week, and will time 
cation has given inadequate recognition to 
not hang even heavier on our hands? Edu- 
this revolutionary change that has so re- 
cently come into our lives. Unaccustomed 
to our idle hours, is it surprising that they 
are often ill spent? 

If truth and beauty and integrity are for- 
gotten and the fields of culture become fal- 
low, the advancing years barren, not richer, 
is it mot because we have neglected to culti- 
vate in the best season? 

It has been well said that education as 
well as youth can be wasted on the young. 
Is it not more logical for the organized pur- 
suit of culture to accompany or follow eco- 
nomic success than it is for it to precede 
it? Cadillac does not direct its sales ener- 
gies to the young and unemployed but to 
those who have attained a competence. The 
awakening of an appreciation for the finer 
things in life can be more important after 
40 than under 20. How many in this room, 
if they were adequately pensioned, or had 
attained some degree of financial independ- 
ence, would like to study music, gardening, 
painting, or even Greek? Our pension funds 
and insurance tables tell us America is be- 
coming filled with such people, and our 
psychiatrists tell us that no one so needs 
wholesome occupation as the retired and 
often lonely man or woman. The yearning 
for knowledge, culture, and companion- 
ship such as education can give continues 
until the eyes are finally closed. 

On the vocational side in the middle-age 
groups I have many railroad executives badly 
in need of specialized instruction in certain 
phases of their work for which the railroad 
would pay a competent institution of learn- 
ing handsomely. We, in the railroad busi- 
ness, need a clearing house for the inter- 
change of the most advanced ideas and 
methods used on all of our 130 great rail- 
roads in all departments. There are prob- 
lems of ticketing, refrigeration, bearings, 
brakes, commutation, express, equipment, 
terminals. I can think of scores where the 
promise of reward to our stockholders from 
such an up-to-the-minute education center 
would be, to steal the title of a recently 
published book, Merely Colossal. I am sure 
other industries suffer as costly deficiencies 
in the specialized education of their upper 
age groups. If education does not offer such 
clearing houses for every industry business 
sooner or later will. 

To escape this imminent danger of the per- 
version of education to pure utility, the en- 
gulfment of education by business, as dan- 
gerous to freedom as its subsidy by the Fed- 
eral Government, there must be a marriage 
of business and education, each a vital part- 
ner, neither subordinate to the other. Only 
thus can the needs of business be met, cul- 
tural values sustained, and individual lib- 
erty preserved. 

And just as the cross-fertilization of stu- 
dents and workers in the system I envisage 
would cause business and education both to 
flourish so would more elbow rubbing and 
an actual interchange of teachers and execu- 
tives help to wipe out today’s mutual dis- 
trust. Students would gain in more expe- 
rienced and practical professors, employees in 
more understanding and better-rounded 
bosses. Natural inclinations and abilities 
would find faster and fuller expression. 
Teacher pay, never adequate, and losing 
further ground with each new round of 
wage increases, would move to full parity, 
for it would be too apparent that the quali- 
ties required of the good teacher are no less 
rare than those of the good executive. Being 
equal sharers in the same system, teacher, 
student, employer, and employee, all would 
become equal proponents of it. Business 
and education, instead of becoming servants 
of the state, would continue its masters. 

Today there are only 2 million enrolled in 
our higher institutions of learning. There 


should be 8 million. Present enrollment of 
the young can easily be doubled simply by 
making higher education more immediately 
useful and self-sustaining. It can be doubled 
again by aggressively selling all ages, those 
most able to afford and competent to receive 
education. Our educational institutions can 
then be no less self-sustaining and pros- 
perous than our businesses. 

To recapitulate, I would— 

1. Broaden the cultural scope of education 
by teaching many things essential to good 
citizenship now virtually untouched, such 
as healthful, wholesome living, good home- 
making and good parenthood discipline and 
self-discipline. 

2. So organize that one-half of the time 
of the youth undergoing higher education 
is shared with business so that it may be 
more effective and self-supporting, hence 
more universal. 

3. Make of our universities and colleges 
industry clearing houses for the advance 
technical education of executives. 

4. Aggressively sell higher education, cul- 
tural and specialized, to all ages. 

5. Establish equality of pay and a system 
of interchange of teachers and executives to 
the end of more proficient professors and 
better bosses. 

I have asked Mr. Tuohy, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, to invite certain 
heads of colleges and of businesses in its 
trade area to join in finding ways and means 
of putting these proposals, which are not new 
or original, into operation. Our meeting 
with these guests from education and busi- 
ness will be in June, the month of mar- 
riages; the place, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., at our Greenbrier Hotel, rendezvous 
of honeymooners since 1778. 


CONCRETE PROPOSAL 


This is not an academic discussion. It js 
a concrete proposal to more firmly root our 
unmatched American system of incentive 
ehterprise—call it democracy or republic. 

To make sure that at least the second of 
these proposals escapes becoming academic, 
to insure the consummation of the marriage, 
the various companies with which I am 
associated, including many diverse industries 
besides railroads, here and now offer to find 
places for many student-worker relays. 
These students will divide their time between 
job and study, their work assignments di- 
rectly related to their future ambitions, 
Some may thus find their niche and con- 
clude their education in 1 or 2 years; some 
not for 5 or 10 years. What matters the 
length of the first dip into higher education 
if it is to be only the first? 


Like the Beat of the Tom-Toms, We 
Talked of Freedom, of the Need To 
Break the Soviet Bear Hug on 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


z - OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKĶKI. Mr. Speaker, Stalin 
was hexed. 

It was like the beat of the tom-toms on 
Sunday, February 22, at the Hotel Robert 
Treat in Newark, N. J. The 35th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence was 
being celebrated. 

One by one, with mounting fury, each 
speaker told Russia to get out of Lithu- 
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ania. Lithuanians could govern them- 
selves. They proved it 35 years ago. 

Thirty-five years ago, Woodrow Wil- 
son gave Lithuanians self-government. 
Hitler and Stalin took that self-govern- 
ment away. 

Russia could go. “Get out Stalin, get 
out,” went the chant. Communists were 
not wanted. Stalin was hexed. Lithu- 
anian independence must be restored. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, in addition to the address given 
by the Honorable Jonas Budrys, consul 
general of Lithuania, is listed the pro- 
gram of events commemorating a gallant 
people’s celebration, a people whose 
hearts pound as one for a free Lithuania 
as their sons help repel Red aggression 
in Korea: 


ADDRESS BY THE CONSUL GENERAL OF LITH- 
UANIA, JONAS BupRYS, ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE COMMEMORATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
or LITHUANIA AT NEWARK, N. J., FEBRUARY 
2, 1953 
Mr. Chairman, Congressman SIeMINSKI, 

honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, 35 

years ago the Lithuanian people broke all 

ties with Russia and solemnly proclaimed 
their will to live independently. The whole 
nation worked enthusiastically for the re- 
habilitation of the homeland, and with the 
moral and material support of American 

Lithuanians, soon equaled Western Europe 

in its cultural and economic standard of 

living. 

This peaceful development of our inde- 
pendent life was brutally interrupted when, 
in June 1940, as the result of earlier secret 
agreements reached by our two dictator- 
neighbors—Stalin and Hitler—Soviet armies 
numbering 300,000 men supported by tanks 
and bombers overran a small Lithuania, thus 
violating all treaties between Lithuania and 
the U. S. S. R.—treaties and promises of the 
same type as those which, in civilized coun- 
tries, are honored and respected, and are not 
concluded merely to be broken, 

I will not go into great detail. I will only 
say that in attempting to justify this action, 
Soviet Russia made a spectacle of the so- 
called elections, which were held soon after 
the occupation took place—the results of 
which, by some mischance, were announced 
in London by the Soviets 24 hours before the 
elections actually took place. 

The “Parliament” thus “elected” unani- 
mously requested that Lithuania be incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union. Nothing less 
had been expected, for the U. S. S. R. had 
dispatched one of its most trusted men—An- 
drei Vishinsky—to direct this tragicomedy. 
Mr. Vishinsky had set up his base of opera- 
tions in Latvia, with Mr. Zhdanov as his 
deputy in Estonia and Mr, Dekanozoff in 
Lithuania. 

It is noteworthy that the sessions of all 
three Baltic pseudo-Parliaments were held, 
at Mr. Vishinky’s orders, not only on the 
same hour of the same day, but in halis with 
identical decorations brought from Moscow, 
with the same portraits of Stalin, Molotov, 
Timoshenko, and other Soviet figures—which 
meant nothing, and were even previonsly un- 
familiar, to the people of all three Baltic 
nations. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
follow the twisted logic of the Sovietized 
mind. Let me quote a remark by the very 
same Mr. Vishinsky, made at the United 
Nations on October 2, 1950: “Free elections 
cannot be held under occupying armies, un- 
der the bayonets of troops.” End quote. 

This pronouncement was made in con- 
nection with the Korean situation, and 
serves as an example of treacherous Soviet 
words in contrast to brutal Soviet practices, 
as they have been employed against the world 
in general and against the Baltic States 
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during the quasi-elections in particular, 
which were held under the pressure of huge 
Soviet armies and mechanized equipment. 

Our three peace-loving nations lived in 
close friendship on the shore of the Baltic 
Sea 3,000 years before Christ. They have 
already suffered 13 years under the ter- 
roristic rule and genocidal policies of the 
Kremlin dictatorship, but they persist in 
their refusal to accept Sovietization, and, 
despite Communist lies, still hope that the 
free world, especially under its leadership by 
the United States, will come to their aid and 
bring them their beloved freedom once more, 
They are too small to fight on alone—they 
cannot even speak for themselves. We, who 
are here in the free world, consider it our 
duty to speak for them. 

At the time of the Russian occupation, 
the United States Government and the then 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, de- 
cried this brutal and treacherous action and 
refused to recognize its legality. 

The new administration, under President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, not only endorses and 
confirms this previous resolution, but prom- 
ises to take clearer and more energetic steps 
toward the liberation of all the nations il- 
legally seized by the Soviets. 

We, fighting on in accordance with our 
strength, place all our hopes in the United 
States for leadership in the free world, and 
today, commemorating this anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, we firmly trust 
and resolve that Lithuania will once again 
be free, 


ProcraM—STaTEWIDE GATHERING OF NEW 
JERSEY LITHUANIANS, COMMEMORATING THE 
35TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1953, 
HOTEL ROBERT TREAT, NEWARK, N. J. 


1. Opening remarks: Jack J. Stukas, Hill- 
side; president, Lithuanian Council of New 
Jersey; president, provisional executive com- 
mittee of the Lithuanian-American Commu- 
nity of New Jersey. Introduction by John 
Liudvinaitis, Linden. 

2. Presentation of colors: Lithuanian- 
American Veterans, Newark. 

3. American and Lithuanian anthems: 
Combined Lithuanian chorus, Prof. J. Zile- 
vicius. Participating choruses: Sts. Peter 
and Paul Parish, Elizabeth, Professor Zile- 
vicius; St. Cecilia’s of Holy Trinity, Newark, 
M. Bernotas; Our Lady of Sorrows, Harrison, 
Al Kacanauskas; Ruta Lithuanian Radio 
Chorus, Al Kacanauskas. 

4. Invocation: Rev. Michael Kemezis, pas- 
tor, St. Michael’s Parish, Bayonne. 

5. Word of greeting: Ralph A. Villani, 
mayor, city of Newark. 

6. Address: Hon. Jonas Budrys, consul 
general of Lithuania (guest of honor). 

7. Lithuanian folk songs: Vince Jonuska, 
mezzosoprano, Lithuanian State Opera; ac- 
companist, Al Kacanauskas. 

8. Major address by distinguished guest: 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, United States 
Congressman, 13th District, New Jersey. In- 
troduction by A. Salvest, Kearny. 

9. Address: Very Rev. Msgr. Jonas Bal- 
kunas, president, Lithuanian-American 
Community of United States of America. 

10. Address: Dr. Antanas Trimakas, mem- 
ber, Lithuanian Freedom Committee. 

11. Lithuanian patriotic songs: Combined 
Lithuanian chorus. 

12. Résumé of congressional statements 
and resolutions; Mr. A, Salvest, New Jersey 
assemblyman, Kearny. 

13. Greeting and benediction: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Ignatius Kelmelis, honorary president, 
Lithuanian Council of New Jersey; pastor, 
Holy Trinity Parish, Newark. 

WNJR radio broadcast, 4 to 4:30 p. m., Bob 
Lewis conducting. 


Fair Code for Investigations: A Fair 
Chance for the Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
82d and 83d Congresses, I introduced 
resolutions identical in form which, in 
part, read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to conduct studies and in- 
vestigations with the view of drafting a 
code of procedure for the conduct of hear- 
ings and examination of witnesses before 
committees of the House of Representatives. 


The need for the adoption of a code of 
procedure for investigating committees 
grows more clearly apparent in both 
Houses of Congress. The investigatory 
powers of Congress are as necessary as 
they are broad. But the usefulness of 
the work of congressional investigations 
can be seriously impaired by the abuse 
of those powers by committees or sub- 
committees acting arbitrarily and un- 
fairly. Abuse of these powers can 
arouse not only public indignation, but 
what is far more serious, make suspect 
the findings and reports of committees 
generally. Once this happens, the task 
of enacting legislation arising out of 
such findings or reports becomes a most 
difficult task. Hence, since Congress is 
a self-disciplining body, it must find and 
apply the remedy itself. 

Investigations cannot be conducted in 
such a manner so as to discredit an indi- 
vidual or an agency by the presentation 
of only the adverse aspects of conduct 
and operation. Investigations cannot 
be conducted to create suspicion, send 
rumor fiying, destroy reputations by the 
use of inference and innuendo in the 
questioning. All testimony before com- 
mittees should be kept in proper propor- 
tions so that the Congress, and the pub- 
lic, can place their fullest confidence in 
the findings and reports of the investi- 
gating committee. 

If there is evidence of wrongdoing, let 
it be brought forward. Many congres- 
sional investigations have resulted in 
correcting bad situations, exposing mal- 
feasance and incompetence. But let 
the picture which emerges be the whole 
picture and not the fragment, 

The current investigation of the Voice 
of America by the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations of the 
Senate illustrates into what disrepute 
the work of a subcommittee can fall. In 
an editorial of Tuesday, March 17, the 
New York Times stated, in part: 

We have repeatedly said there is plenty 
to criticize in the way the whole informa- 


tion program has been carried out. But 
the surest way not to improve it is to de- 


stroy morale by indiscriminately subjecting 
its employees to the loosest sort of inferential 
accusations that they are little better than 
traitors, or so to harass them that they will 
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be afraid to put down on paper anything 
that may at some indeterminate time deviate 
from Senator McCarruy’s former views, or 
to spread abroad irrelevant or one-sided tes- 
timony that looks damaging in the large type 
until it is refuted (days or weeks later) in 
the fine print. And to wipe out the whole 
operation at this time is, when one thinks 
about it, a move too absurd seriously to con- 
template within the context of the cold war. 
The Kremlin could ask for nothing better. 


During a recent tour through seven 
European countries, I personally wit- 
nessed the genuine good resulting from 
the work of the United States Informa- 
tion Service and the Voice of America. 
Of course, it is not perfect, What is? 

That the Voice of America programs 
are being listened to in the satellite coun- 
tries at grave risks to the listeners has 
been proved many times over. For ex- 
ample, when the Voice broadcast a report 
to Hungary that a currency devaluation 
was due on a certain date, a buying panic 
followed. The report, of course, was fac- 
tual. When the Voice, to cite another 
example, stated in a broadcast to Poland, 
that a source within Poland had told 
them that the picture of the Madonna 
in the cathedral had been seen to weep 
tears over the plight of the Polish people, 
within a few days 200,000 country people 
came to Lublin to view the Madonna. 

It is calculated that the Soviet Union 
is now operating some 1,000 jamming 
units day and night to drown out the 
broadcasts within the Soviet Union itself, 
Would so much money, time, and energy 
be consumed by the Soviets were it not 
itself convinced of the effectiveness of 
the Voice, both in the tellingness of the 
broadeasts and the number of the 
listeners? 

The Hole in the Iron Curtain, an arti- 
cle by Richard Thruelsen in the January 
26, 1952, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post gives some of the affirmative aspects 
of the Voice’s operation as well as many 
of its difficulties. A congressional com- 
mittee, most certainly, should be in pos- 
session of all the facts, positive and neg- 
ative, and should present a full picture. 
It is not that the wrong should not be 
pointed out, but the degree of the wrong- 
doing in relation to the whole. 

Take the case of the Voice’s operation 
in Burma. Burma is not a rich country. 
It has considerable illiteracy. It is one 
of the countries where we hope to head 
off the Communists. When it was de- 
cided to test how effective the Voice of 
America was in reaching the Burmese 
people, an announcement was broadcast 
for 10 consecutive days stating that a 
Burmese calendar would be sent to each 
Burmese requesting one from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Rangoon. In the next 
3 weeks, 13,126 written requests came 
from all parts of the country, specifically 
from 102 separate towns. Until this test 
was made, it was believed that the Bur- 
mese are not letter writers, not radio 
conscious. It was thought the cost of 
paper, ink, pens, and postage would, in 
addition, impede the writing of letters, 
plus the percentage of illiteracy. The 
following is a list, by occupation, of those 
who responded: 

Rice traders, ruby traders, timber 
traders, mine owners, textile merchants, 
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cotton millers, cigar manufacturers, tea 
shop owners, bazaar shop owners, land- 
owners, forest rangers, importers, 
exporters, 
hairdressing parlor owner, druggists, 
dentists, doctors, veterinarians, priests, 
editors, librarians, army officers, soldiers, 
teachers, government employees, post- 
masters, railway workers, members of 
parliament, unions, judges, youth clubs, 
cooperative societies, Mosques, monas- 
teries, radio shops, book shops, saw 
mills, fire brigades, and so forth. 

One letter writer commented: 

It is worth listening to the Voice of Amer- 
ica for worldly news. * * * I attentively 
listen to such speaking as I am a student, 


Another wrote: 
May the VOA prosper. 


And from a monastery came a letter 
Saying: 

We do believe the Voice of America will 
be able to do some good things in Burma and 
the world in general, and we bless your good 
intentions and pray that you may succeed 
in your work. 


One comment ran along these lines: 

The feature I like best is comment on 
world news * * * Another feature that 
would be of information value is to expose 
items within the Iron Curtain to show the 
outside world that Stalin Land is really 
Old Nick with cloven feet and horns and his 
Promised Land is a moonshine leading to 
life of a galley slave. 


Another observed: 
Everything is O. K. except that the recep- 
tion is not good, due to disturbances. 


Still another: 

The Voice of America has done much good 
work for the free world * * * and has ex- 
plained the different points between the 
Communist policy and our democracy. So 
I have the honor to express persorfal ap- 
_ preciation for the services of inestimable 
value which you have rendered to democratic 
countries. * * * May Heaven crown your la- 
bor with an even greater degree of success, 
and may your work be duplicated from place 
to place. 


One letter writer said: 

I only wish you could increase the time 
of broadcasts. But I also appreciate the dif- 
ficulty since you have to consider the large 
number of other more important peoples to 
oblige. 


Another: 

I greatly desire to listen to stories of the 
people who absconded from behind the Iron 
Screen of Republic of China and also of 
Russia. Then only I shall be able to dif- 
ferentiate as to whether it is a paradise and 
also I shall be able to make adverse parties 
understand above stories. 


Another editorial comment on this 
particular investigation states: 

At the outset of the hearings experts state 
that two new transmitting stations had been 
improperly located. Perhaps they had; we 
do not know. We do know that other experts 
have been willing to testify to the opposite 
effect, and they have yet to be called. 


A proper code of procedure would not 
have made it imperative for Mr. Barrett 
to write the following letter which ap- 


ice-cream manufacturer,- 


peared in a number of papers called “A 
Fair Chance for the Voice”: 


A Fam CHANCE FOR THE VOICE—FoRMER 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE CRITICIZES 
CURRENT INVESTIGATION 


(By Edward W. Barrett) 


(The writer of the following was a top 
psychological warfare executive in Eisen- 
hower'’s AFHQ, Overseas Director of OWI, ed- 
itoral director of a national magazine, and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs from 1950 to early 1952.) 

Americans, with their deep sense of fair 
play, would insist on fairness to a current 
underdog—the Voice of America—if they 
knew the full story. They owe it to the Na- 
tion to take the issue out of the circus ring 
and have it handled fairly, decently, con- 
structively and responsibly. The stakes are 
high. 

The Voice still has important shortcom- 
ings. I know. It was the largest and most 
intricate of a dozen operations for which I 
had responsibility in 1950 and 1951. I de- 
voted long hours to trying to help improve it. 
We made some progress. In the eyes of a dis- 
tinguished watchdog committee set up by 
Congress, it was “greatly improved” and 
“efficiently administered.” Today, the 
Kremlin fears the Voice, devoting 1,000-odd 
transmitters and an estimated 10,000 men 
trying to drown it out. 

However, the Voice still has perhaps 10 or 
15 percent of the faults ascribed to it in 
the current television Jamboree staged by a 
United States Senator. The fact that it is no 
worse will emerge if affirmative testimony is 
ever heard. There are many reports that 
the affirmative may not get a public hear- 
ing. That is the reason for this plea. 

As the President has said, we cannot hope 
to win the cold war unless we win the minds 
of men. Any one who has read the increas- 
ingly frequent bleats of the Soviet press an- 
swering the Voice of America knows that 
the Voice operation is, of necessity, a key 
weapon in the cold war. Whatever its faults, 
it has been laboriously developed and has 
trained a substantial crew in the intricate 
business of international broadcasting. 
Such a weapon cannot be constructed or re- 
constructed overnight, skilled personnel 
cannot be developed on short notice. If 
America is to have the most efficient pos- 
sible psychological operation, it had better 
not, in a wave of misguided hysteria, destroy 
the foundation on which it is to build. 

The constructive course is hardly that of 
a daily televised m of hand-picked 
witnesses consisting almost entirely of dis- 
gruntled persons who have been fired, de- 
moted or passed over—the kind of malcon- 
tents to be found in any large organization, 
It is hardly that of giving nationally pub- 
licized hearings to one ex-employee charging 
willful waste in locating transmitters while 
keeping the door closed to an array of well- 
known engineers waiting to testify to the 
contrary. The constructive course is hardly 
that of staging a national television hearing 
for a discharged young woman to go through 
thrice-rehearsed slander of veteran public 
servants while those individuals get either 
no chance or a very belated chance to de- 
fend themselves publicly. And one might 
even question the wisdom of parading the 
alleged inner workings of America’s propa- 
ganda mechanism before cameras while 
Soviet and satellite embassy staffs sit be- 
fore their TV screen taking note. 

In the Nation’s interest, the whole busi- 
ness should be taken out of the carnival tent 
and subjected to intensive but impartial in- 
vestigation under a chairman who has a rep- 
utation for being more interested in making 
headlines. 


Strategy. In Congress, it could best be done 
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by a permanent Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on International Information—a 
truly bipartisan committee such as has often 
been recommended, most recently by the 
United States Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Information. International per- 
suasion is inordinately complex business, re- 
quiring long, patient study. Its effective- 
ness is not to be glibly judged by the number 
of times the word “anti-Communist” is used 
in scripts. 

Friends have urged me not to get mixed 
up in this mess, not to answer inquiries 
about it. They said that, by so doing, I 
would only subject myself to concerted at- 
tacks and distortions by the inquisitor and 
his journalistic satellites. Thus far I have 
heeded their advice. I have hoped that Sen- 
ators MUNDT, SYMINGTON, and Jackson could 
force the current hearings into channels of 
objective inquiry. They have been unable 
to do so. Unfortunately, current officials of 
the Voice have been instructed to keep silent, 
to say nothing unless the current inquiry 
unexpectedly offers a hearing to the other 
side of the story. So someone who knows 
the complex field of international persuasion 
has to speak up. 

I know most of the Voice’s flaws. They 
result chiefly from four causes: (1) Per- 
sistent inability to recruit enough first-rate 
executives and engineers because of fear of 
being slandered and because of low pay. 
(Doing at least twice as much broadcasting 
as NBC, the Voice has less than one one- 
hundredth as many well-paid jobs as NBC). 
(2) The enormous complexities and personal 
frictions that inevitably exist in any organ- 
ization which is broadcasting daily in 46 
languages. (3) The governmental regula- 
tions and redtape, essential and nonessen- 
tial, that impede recruiting, personnel ad- 
ministration, and contracting. (4) The fact 
that Voice officials have always been forced 
to spend more time combating irresponsible 
charges of nonexistent faults than they 
could give to the correction of real faults. 

Like any large organization, the Voice also 
has internecine differences, some healthy 
and some unfortunate, and has its share of 
those malcontents who alibi their own fail- 
ures with dire tales about others. An in- 
quiry devoted solely to the lurid testimony 
of the disgruntled would make any agency 
or private business seem disgraceful. 

The Voice may have other faults. Despite 
extreme precautions, it might even conceiv- 
ably be penetrated by a subversive or two, 
since the Kremlin obviously fears it. But 
there is a right way and a wrong way to look 
for such things. 

A responsible investigation like that urged 
above could well concern itself with basic 
issues. It should investigate: 

1. Whether there are clear ways to im- 
prove the effectiveness of Voice broadcasts— 
and whether the present extensive evalua- 
tion techniques can be improved. 

2. Whether the location of new transmit- 
ters, originally reviewed and approved by 
large numbers of distinguished scientists 
and engineers, are sound; whether they are 
debatable; or whether they are “sabotage” as 
one ex-employee charged in flamboyantly 
publicized testimony. 

3. Whether the long-existing system of 
requiring a full FBI investigation of every 
Voice employee, the most drastic precau- 
tions existing in any normal agency, is 
enough to insure loyalty and security. 

4. Whether the current investigators are 
right in their apparent belief that effective 
broadcasts to Communist audiences must 
persistently and stridently denounce all 
Communists—or whether it is childish to 
antagonize at the outset those one seeks to 
win over. 

5. Whether the State Department was jus- 
tified last week in rushing out, under the 
Senator’s prodding, an order forbidding quo- 
tation of Communists, fellow travelers, etc., 
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under any circumstances. A cardinal prin- 
ciple of propaganda, until the Senator took 
over, was that it was effective to quote the 
opposition against itself, to quote Stalin 
against Stalin, and to quote Henry ‘Wallace’s 
anti-Soviet blast after he had been lionized 
by Soviet propaganda. 

6. Whether there has been mismanage- 
ment of radio facilities, as charged by one 
ex-employee. The last time such a charge 
was made in Congress, in 1951, I asked the 
chairman of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters to have 
an inquiry made. A distinguished commit- 
tee did so, praised the program, made con- 
structive suggestions, and reported no sig- 
nificant evidence of mismanagement. 

7. Whether there are ways to protect pub- 
lic servants in the Voice from nationwide 
slander by any discharged person who wants 
to testify with immunity before such a hear- 
ing. 

8. Whether malcontents’ testimony is to 
be valued above the generally (but not un- 
qualifiedly) favorable findings resulting from 
a 5-month study by a previous group of 
trained investigators from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the conclusions of a distin- 
guished panel from the radio industry, and 
the findings, during 5 years of painstaking 
study, by the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 


The “E” in UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include an 
editorial which appeared in the January- 
February edition of the National Jewish 
Youth Review, which is published by the 
National Jewish Youth Conference, deal- 
ing with the recent attacks being made 
on the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and 
several resolutions adopted at the recent 
annual assembly of the National Jewish 
Youth Conference held at Camp Wel- 
Met, Narrowsburg, N. Y. 

The National Jewish Youth Confer- 
ence is a permanent nationwide youth 
body representing more than 300 local 
and regional Jewish youth and young 
adult councils and 11 national Jewish 
youth organizations. Sponsored by the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, it is the 
largest and most representative body of 
organized Jewish youth in the United 
States. 

I commend this interesting and im- 
portant message to your attention: 

THE “E” ın UNESCO 

It is 4 months since the Los Angeles Board 
of Education succumbed to the pressures of 
a group of citizens opposed to building in 
the public school international understand- 
ing through the study of the U. N. and 
UNESCO. Though the considerable contro- 
versy created when the board permanently 
withdrew the manual The “E” in UNESCO 
from use in the schools has quieted down, 
the significance of the incident, however un- 
pleasant, must not escape us. 

In deciding to deemphasize international 
affairs in the Los Angeles school system, the 
board of education did not do anything it 
did not have a right to do any more than 
did the citizens in complaining about the 


kind of education their children were receiv- 
ing. But it is somewhat disconcerting, to 
say the least, to find that this vociferous 
group equated internationalism with com- 


munism, that they claimed that membership ` 


in the U. N. will eventually destroy United 
States sovereignty, and that they based such 
statements on the equation of nationalism, 
patriotism, and bigotry with loyalty. It 
seems unbelievable that in the face of the 
things the world has known in the last 40 
years anyone could accept this rationale. 
And what is more incredible is that a group 
of people entrusted with the education of 
the young (a group one would suppose to be 
intelligent and farsighted) should be forced 
to yield to such bigotry and untruth, 

The banned book was harmless enough. 
It was nothing more than a manual to aid 
teachers in dealing with UNESCO. It con- 
tained mostly facts about the organization 
and certainly demanded no specific point of 
view on the part of the teacher, though we 
must suppose that it was written with the 
attitude that international cooperation is a 
good thing. 

And that essentially is the essence of the 
problem. For the critics of the Los Angeles 
program do not think that international co- 
operation is a good thing. Obviously many 
of us made the mistake of believing that 
that point at least was indisputable, that the 
hows of international cooperation were emi- 
nently debatable, but hardly the whys. And 
since we have been proven wrong we will 
have to once again start talking about the 
whys. The “E” in UNESCO stands for edu- 
cational, and it is the educational job which 
if denied the schools we in yoluntary organi- 
zations, in clubs, and councils over the land 
must accept. It is our job to emphasize and 
reemphasize in our programs, in our per- 
sonal contacts, to all the people whom we 
can reach the absolute inescapability, if we 
ever desire peace, of looking at the prob- 
lems of today not only as young people, as 
Jews, and as Americans, but also as inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ANNUAL As- 


SEMBLY OF THE NATIONAL JEWISH YOUTH 
CONFERENCE 


Whereas the theory and practice of totali- 
tarianism, exemplified by communism and 
fascism, clearly aims to destroy democracy 
in America and throughout the world; and 

Whereas communism has subjugated the 
countries that are behind what is now an 
Iron Curtain through deceit, fifth-column 
activities, and military intimidation and 
force; and 

Whereas communistic and fascistic gov- 
ernments defiantly reject all religious and 
moral concepts and conduct cultural geno- 
cide against the millions of nationals in 
their countries: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1952 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference de- 
clares its unqualified opposition to all forms 
and manifestations of totalitarianism and 
those governments which have accepted 
communism or fascism as their political 
philosophy. 


Whereas the United Nations has made a 
substantial contribution to the establish- 
ment of world peace through its economic, 
political, and social programs: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the 1952 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
heartily commends the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies for its efforts to 
secure a strong and durable peace. 


Whereas the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights is a common standard of achieve- 
ment for all peoples and all nations: Be it 

Resolved, That the 1952 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
pledges its support to the Universal Decla- 
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ration of Human Rights and urges its con- 
stituent councils and national organizations 
to undertake by the most effective means 
practical programs to educate its members to 
work for the elimination of violations of 
these rights, and to celebrate Human Rights 
Day, December 10, 1952. 


Whereas the United Nations adopted a 
convention against genocide which outlaws 
acts “committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group as such”; and 

Whereas the United States Senate has not 
yet ratified the convention despite the fact 
that the United States delegation to the 
United Nations properly took the leadership 
in and was largely responsible for its origi- 
nal adoption in the United Nations: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 1952 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
calls upon the Senate of the United States to 
act favorably on the Genocide Convention, 


Whereas the McCarran-Walter immigration 
law violates the principles expressed in the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 1952 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
states its unconditional opposition to the 
McCarran-Walter law; and be it further 

Resolved, That we ask for the repeal of the 
McCarran-Walter law and urge in its stead 
the p of the proposed Lehman- 
Humphrey-Roosevelt immigration bill. 


Fortunate for Republicans That It Isn’t 
Election Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


o 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Fortunate for Republi- 
cans That It Isn’t Election Day,” pub- 
lished in the Mobile Register of March 
12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FORTUNATE FOR REPUBLICANS THAT Ir Isn’t 
ELECTION DAY 


Compared with the expectations that had 
been built up, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is off to a glaringly disappointing start. 

Of course, the picture could improve. We 
do not imply that this won’t happen. We 
simply speak of the reality at the moment, 

This reality leads us to the opinion that 
if a congressional election were held today, 
the Republicans would lose control of Con- 


ess. 

In other words, unless they strengthen 
themselves with the public in the mean- 
time, the Republicans will be in danger of 
losing congressional control in the 1954 off- 
year election. 

Their Senate and House majorities are 
very small. They barely have a Senate ma- 
jority and their position in the House is 
not much better. 

It has been argued, and perhaps with 
considerable basis, that a big reason why 
the Republicans have been pressing so hard 
for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska is the 
hope of bolstering their strength in Con- 
gress, 
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Recent dismal comment on the problem 
of budget balancing, coupled with the cold 
water that has been thrown on the hope 
of early tax relief, has given the Republi- 
cans a sharper setback than they may realize 
or at least may be willing to concede. 

Price rises on the heels of control lifting 
also are hurting Republican political stock— 
no doubt about it. 

The woman vote figured importantly in 
the Republican triumph of 1952, but the 
frowns brought to the faces of housewives 
by higher prices are not likely to bring 
smiles to Republican faces. 

Republican political peace of mind over 
reaction to prices is not helped any by the 
“I-told-you-so” sharpshooting from Demo- 
cratic quarters. 

Two New York Democrats in the House 
have recently participated in the sharpshoot- 
ing in rapid-fire order. 

One of them, Representative Ismorr DOL- 
LINGER, spoke up to say “we were warned that 
there would be sharp increases in prices as 
s00n-as controls were lifted,” and then to 
add that “proof is already ours.” 

Mr. DoLLINGER did not stop there. He 
proceeded to say “it has been estimated that 
the abandonment of price controls would 
result in added costs to the consumer, busi- 
ness, and to the Nation's tax bill, of more 
than $3 billion per year.” 

Another New York Democrat to complain 
was Representative SIDNEY A. FINE, whose 
remarks moved Representative A. L. MILLER, 
Nebraska Republican, to say he shared his 
colleague’s apprehension, 

Justified criticism and dissatisfaction re- 
sulted from the farce into which the Tru- 
man administration’s so-called stabilization 
program deteriorated. 

Today, however, price boosts in the wake 
of control removal, along with such issues 
as burdensome taxes and excessive cost of 
Government, are putting the Republicans in 
the frying pan in a hurry. 

The fact that so much had been expected 
of the Republicans almost from their first 
day in office—an expectation for which they 
themselves are largely responsible because 
‘of their campaign methods—contributes to 
the pronounced public disappointment over 
the early Republican showing. 

We repeat, simply as a statement taking 
note of reality, that in our opinion it’s a 
good thing for the Republicans that a con- 
gressional election is not being held today. 

In making this statement we are not 
speculating on what will be the state of 
public sentiment politically when the 1954 
congressional election takes place. We speak 
strictly of what we believe to be the situa- 
tion today, considering the circumstance that 
a slight shift would change congressional 
control, 


The Irvington Dairy Farm at 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, in the rotogravure section of the 
Baltimore Sun, there appeared an arti- 
cle about one of Maryland’s most pro- 
gressive dairy farms. The article was 
written by Raymond Thompson and is 
a great tribute to Mr. W. Lawson King 
and his son, Bill, who operate the Irving- 


ton farm at Gaithersburg, Montgomery 
County. 

The success of the Irvington farm and 
the many progressive dairy methods 
which have been developed there is an 
example of what can be done under our 
free-enterprise system. 

Few realize the importance and ex- 
panse of the milk-producing business in 
Maryland, and in order to further ac- 
quaint this body with Maryland’s di- 
versified industries I request permission 
to enter the article as a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The heart of America’s dairy land may be 
Wisconsin, but many a progressive Wiscon- 
sin dairyman has gone home impressed after 
visiting one Maryland farm. 

That is the Irvington farm, at Gaithers- 
burg, which has the. largest. registered Hol- 
stein herd in the Nation. Its 654 head, 
owned by W. Lawson King and managed by 
his son, Bill, make this one of the biggest 
privately owned dairy operations in the 
world, 

Sprawling over a radius of 6 miles and 
divided into 5 sections totaling 1,100 acres, 
the farm produces enough milk annually to 
provide every man, woman, and child in An- 
napolis with a pint every day for exactly 1 
year, or give every resident of Aberdeen, 
Bel Air, and Arbutus an equal amount for 1 
year, or provide all of Baltimore’s 133,450 
public schoolchildren with 1 pint a day for 
27 days. 

The farm staff milks 325 cows twice a day, 
sending an average of 8,400 gallons to the 
Washington milkshed each week. This 
equals 1,752,000 quarts of milk annually. 

The fame of the Irvington farm has spread 
to the four corners of the earth. Dairymen 
from almost every nation, diplomats, and 
foreign officials are counted among the thou- 
sands of visitors who annually are given 
escorted tours around the farm’s seven 
barns, rolling pastures, and ultramodern 
milking parlors. 

The primary reason for this is the experi- 
mental nature of the farm's activities. Pro- 
gressive dairymen, the Kings have volun- 
teered their time and services to several man- 
ufacturing concerns and agricultural col- 
leges to try out the latest developments in 
dairying before they are placed on the 
market. 

They were among the first dairymen to 
experiment with “loafing barns’—huge 
shelters in which cows are left free to roam 
without the restraint of stanchions, 

Among the things now being tested are 
several automatic feed devices and a milking 
parlor in which the milk is never touched 
by human hands. 

The latest thing in dairy farming—fewer 
than 1 percent of the world’s dairymen have 
installed such equipment—this “parlor” 
permits 8 cows to be milked at a time and 
does away with the old 10-gallon milk cans. 

Electric machines pump the milk through 
stainless-steel pipes to a holding tank with 
a capacity of 432 gallons. There the milk is 
refrigerated, agitated, and tested for bac- 
teria and butterfat content before it is trans- 
ferred by hose to tank-trucks for delivery to 
a Washington dairy. 

The Kings installed the parlor last August 
after fire destroyed the old barns on what 
they call No. 2 farm. Less modern milking 
methods, including use of milk cans, are 
employed at three of the other sections into 
which the farm is divided. 


One of the most successful experiments 


tried by the father-son combination helped 
lick the most ticklish operation of dairy 
farming—the raising of calves. About 350 
calves are born at the farm annually and, 
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until ultraviolet germicide lights were in- 
stalled in the calf barns last fall, the Kings 
lost about 10 percent of them. 

They have since lost only two calves. 

The germicide lights, mounted above each 
stall and kept burning 24 hours a day, help 
reduce pneumonia and “scours” (diarrhea) — 
disease to which calves are most succeptible. 

The owners of Irvington Farm have long 
been interested in artificial breeding. They 
began using it 4 years ago, and now all of 
their cows are bred artificially, while heifers 
are bred naturally. The farm has 20 bulls, 
seven of which are used daily for breeding. 

Only 50 of the cows in the farm’s herd 
nre graded; that is, not registered with the 
National Holstein-Friesian Association. 

Not all of the work at the farm is con- 
ducted in the barns. Bill spends hours each 
day going over a set of books in which he 
keeps the history, registration number and 
lifetime milk production record of all their 
cows, 

The records are based on reports made by 
testers who, under the supervision of the 
University of Maryland and the Holstein- 
Friesian Association, visit the herd once a 
month to weigh the milk of each cow and 
test it for butterfat content. An average of 
400 pounds of butterfat per cow was recorded 
in the last year. 

The keeping of such records enables the 
Kings to know their most productive cows 
and to cull out of the herd animals which 
are not paying their board. 

Although the farm began operation 29 
years ago, it was not until 1951 that the Kings 
entered any of their cattle in the show ring. 
Their success was phenomenal. At the Mont- 
gomery County Pair, their black bull, Sutton 
Oaks Pride Borba, was Judged the junior 
champion, and the Maryland State Fair, 
where the competition is keener, the same 
bull won a similar title. 

Another bull, Spring Farm Silver King, was 
named senior champion bull at the Mont- 
gomery Fair, and a heifer won the junior 
champion prize in her class at the State fair. 

The Kings are hoping to add to their blue 
ribbons at Timonium this year, and they are 
already priming their herd for showing in 
1954. 

There are about 60 cows on the farm, how- 
ever, which can never produce milk or be 
shown in the judging ring. These are the 
lifelike figurines in a collection begun 2 years 
ago by Bill's wife, Anna Mae, who thinks her 
hobby rounds out a statement that the en- 
tire King family “eats, sleeps, and drinks 
cows.” 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the principle of giving Cabinet 
status to the director of our program of 
health and welfare but I cannot vote for 
this resolution because I am more in 
favor of the principle of right. 

This resolution is being crammed 
down our throats. It flouts all proce- 
dures adopted by this House just a couple 
of weeks ago. It establishes a most dan- 
gerous precedent, 

In the future, there need not be any 
committee hearings on any reorganiza- 
tion plans if we adopt this resolution to- 
day. That means, and I prophesy, that 
resolutions will be introduce, reported 
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out in star chamber committee proceed- 
ings, be acted upon without any public 
hearings; this will destroy our civil- 
service system and throw deserving, €x- 
perienced men and women out of office 
who have done nothing wrong except 
they were appointed by a Democratic 
President. 

If this resolution had come before us 
in accordance with the reorganization 
law, I would be wholeheartedly in favor 
of it. 


Bemidji, Minn.: An All-American City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am proud that one of the fine com- 
munities in my district, Bemidji, Minn., 
recently was chosen as one of the 11 
all-American cities by Look magazine 
and the National Municipal League. 

To those of us who know Bemidji, this 
comes as no surprise, because it has been 
our privilege for a long time to be asso- 
ciated with the splendid and progressive 
people who live there. No one Repre- 
sentative has greater pride and confi- 
dence in the people of his district than 
I, and no small part of this pride and 
confidence is because I represent Bemidji 
and many other communities like it. 

Bemidji has attained its position 
among the all-American cities by its 
strict adherence to American principles, 
by the initiative and efforts of its own 
people. The people of Bemidji accepted 
the challenge of building a better com- 
munity and their example is one that 
might well be copied by other communi- 
ties everywhere. 

From an editorial in the Minneapolis 
Star, Bemidji’s achievement is summed 
up very pointedly: 

Bemidji, the attractive resort city, once 
thought it couldn’t afford new schools and 
also refused to amend an outdated charter. 
Fourteen civic organizations, led by the ever- 
alert League of Women Voters, put on a cam- 
paign of education. Result: $550,000 for bet- 
ter schools and a modern charter. 


Recognition of Bemidji as an all- 
American city is recognition for the peo- 
ple who saw a job to do and did it. The 
14 civic organizations and all their mem- 
bers are to be congratulated for again 
proving that whenever the people accept 
a challenge in good government, better 
government and a better life for all is the 
result. 

The complete story was told by the 
Bemidji Daily Pioneer, one of Minne- 
sota’s outstanding small-city daily news- 
papers, in its issue of Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31. 

Yes; we are proud of Bemidji, Minn., 
in the heart of the great lake region of 
northern Minnesota, where there is won- 
derful fishing, hunting, and recreational 
opportunities for all. 


Benefits of Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I favor pas- 
sage by an approval vote now of the res- 
olution—House Joint Resolution 223—by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman], not because I believe it is en- 
tirely consonant with the text and spirit 
and purpose of the Reorganization Act, 
under which we now operate and which 
provides for a 60-day period of consid- 
eration by Members of Congress of any 
such plan as may be submitted by the 
President, But, Mr. Speaker, the valid 
argument that some confusion may arise 
as a result of the Bennett resolution be- 
ing also on file is, in my judgment, not 
nearly as pertinent as is the argument 
that a new administration is in the sad- 
dle in our White House, a new Cabinet 
has been chosen, new high-level posts 
and resulting policies must be filled and 
expedited in the interests of expeditious, 
orderly, efficient Government at the ex- 
ecutive and the administrative level. 
Also it is apparent that the sooner our 
new President knows to what extent his 
reorganization plans will logically be 
implemented, just that much sooner will 
the American people know where and 
who to deal with and what to expect in 
the vital areas of governmental respon- 
sibility in the areas of health, education, 
and welfare. 

While it is true that the plan by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was only given us 
March 12, 1953, it appears uncontro- 
verted that substantially the same plan 
was submitted by President Truman, but 
was defeated during the 82d Congress. 
Apparently many on the present ma- 
jority side of the political aisle now say 
they voted “No” then because of their 
opposition to the then top-level official. 
Well, so be it. Worthy legislation is 
often hurt or hindered by man’s in- 
humanity to man. So is civilization. 
So is world fear. 

So this present plan No. 1 is well 
known to all of us who have been here 
previous to this 83d session. We do not 
need 60 days to consider it; and, the 
President needs to know as soon as prac- 
tical. So do the millions of American 
citizens who deal with their depart- 
ments. So, let us push ahead with it in 
the interests of definitely accomplish- 
ing the just requests of our new Presi- 
dent in this matter. After all, he is the 
responsible head of the executive branch. 

I have felt for a long time, that the 
intimate matters relating to the health, 
education, and welfare of the American 
people, called for Cabinet status. I am 
happy it is so to be. 

Having been a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education—no 
salary—helped me to have more aware- 
ness of the necessity of eliminating illit- 
eracy in areas of life and supplanting 
darkness with light for all the American 
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people. Some of my very esteemed 
friends in education urge for a separate, 
independent department of education, 
with a lay member board. I respect their 
judgment. But President Eisenhower 
and his advisers in this field were not 
convinced that now was the acceptable 
time to thus dignify education by itself 
at the Federal Government level. 

It is true that the Administrator will 
be paid $22,500 a year as a Cabinet status 
officer rather than $17,500 as at present. 

It is also a fact that there will be other 
new posts created under the President’s 
plan and which will also cost at least 
as much as present. The new plan does 
not guarantee money savings. It should 
result in other very material benefits 
and much progress in these areas of 
American daily life so close to where 
America really lives, to wit: in matters of 
health, education, welfare. Excepting in 
matters of actual bread and butter neces- 
sities, are there any fields of human 
existence more important? I will waive 
lesser objections in favor of the overall 
advancement projected. 


Chief United States Delegate Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Friday, March 13, 
1953; 


DEBATER’S POINTS 


In his exchanges with Soviet spokesmen in 
the United Nations Assembly, Chief United 
States Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., has 
been demonstrating the force and agility 
under which come only with years of parlia- 
mentary experience. He has outmaneuvered 
tno Messrs. Vishinsky and Gromyko at every 

urn. 

But he has been doing more than make 
debater’s points. 

Catching up Gromyko Tuesday on his ad- 
mission that the U. S. S. R. had been supply- 
ing arms to the aggressors in Korea, Mr. Lodge 
called it a staggering event and declared that 
“the effects * * * on world opinion will be- 
come more and more evident with the pas- 
sage of time.” 

The new United States Ambassador is 
under no illusion that his sharp-tongued 
remarks will induce a change of heart in 
Moscow. But he is profoundly interested in 
world opinion and the effect which his 
own and his antagonists’ statements have 
on it. He views the U. N, as a soun 
board of incalculable value in the war of 
ideas against the Communists. And the 
Reds are only now beginning to realize what 
& head start the agile American represen- 
tative has in this kind of free-style debate. 

In his brief speech Wednesday, he not 
only nailed Mr. Gromyko’s slip on Korean 
war aid, but he also (1) rasped the Chinese 
Reds for accepting instructions from Mos- 
cow, (2) reminded the Russians of their af- 
fection for the United States Army when 
they desperately needed its help in World 
War II, and (3) again charged that the ag- 
gressiveness of Kremlin leaders stemmed 
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from fear of their own people rather than 
of the West. 

Probably his most adroit turn was using 
Mr. Gromyko’s childish taunt that we would 
lose Asia to prove that Russia was trying 
to get that area. “We believe,” he said, 
“that the people of Asia, like the American 
people and like all other people, have the 
right to live their own lives and to develop 
themselves in their own way. If, instead 
of talking about Asia as a prize in some 
game of power politics, the Soviets would 
join us in the economic and technical as- 
sistance conferences to help the people of 
Asia in eradicating disease, in draining the 
swamps, in irrigating the deserts, in increas- 
ing the food supply, then we would be taking 
a big step toward peace.” 

This may not be profound, but it is mar- 
velously effective and to the point. It is the 
sort of argument which Asiatics will listen to 
and understand. It is an approach which 
until now, regrettably, the Reds have un- 
derstood better than we. 

It is good to have a vigorous and alert 
spokesman for our side calling the turn in 
the U. N. for a change. Mr. Lodge is ad- 
dressing, not his fellow delegates, but the 
world, And we cannot doubt that-the world 
is listening. 


Farm Prices and the Nation’s Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


z OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, for 8 
years I have served on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Agriculture. For the 
past 4 years I served as chairman of that 
committee. I have during that period 
tried to keep this House and the country 
aware that a prosperous agriculture is 
the basis for a prosperous nation. 

Through the years the national income 
has been almost continuously 7 times 
that which farmers received for their 
products, and inversely, a dollar drop in 
prices received for farm commodities 
shows up as 7 times that much drop in 
national income. 

Every depression has been set off by 
a drastic break or fall in farm prices. 
Our farm price-support program is vital. 
Of course, we cannot support farm prices 
without limit nor can we support perish- 
able commodities except on a limited 
basis with use for commodities clearly a 
part of either program. 

In the past weeks, Mr. Speaker, I have 
tried to point these facts out at each and 
every opportunity, not to attack or in- 
jure the new administration before it 
has a chance, but because I wanted such 
facts to be considered by the adminis- 
tration in forming any farm program. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation shows signs 
of becoming really serious. Cotton is off 
$40 per bale from prices received early 
last fall. We all know of the drastic fall 
in beef prices. Tung oil, important in 
the southern part of my State, has fallen 
from 41 cents to 28 cents. Now how 
does that show up in the rest of our 
economy? 

March 1 last year, 40 percent of all the 
fertilizer bought during the year by 
farmers had been bought. 


March 1 this year, I understand only 
12 percent of last year’s sales of fertilizer 
had been purchased. 

Farm machinery is in stock and on 
hand with almost every dealer in the 
South and sales are way off. 

Automobiles in my section are some- 
what the same. 

Mr. Speaker, the sales of fertilizer and 
farm machinery are directly tied to farm 
income, but just as sure as we are on 
this floor the effects of falling farm 
prices will reach all the way to 
New York and Detroit; and will affect 
eventually all income—what organized 
labor receives and the rents paid for 
office space in the Empire State Build- 


g. 

At this time when we have such tre- 
mendous calls for expenditures for na- 
tional defense, when we have a national 
debt of $257 billion, we must try to econ- 
omize but we must be aware that it takes 
a prosperous nation to live with our 
present problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that a 
prosperous agriculture is the base for a 
properous nation. I hope the admin- 
istration will be fully aware of that 
fact—that our need for a prosperous na- 
tion, far exceeds party and politics. 

In this connection, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the Com- 
mercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., a 
sound newspaper: 

DWINDLING FARM INCOME 


Net farm income—the money the farmer 
has to spend after paying production and 
marketing costs—is no greater now than it 
was in 1946. l 

In relation to gross income it is, percent- 
agewise, at the lowest levels since the sad 
days of 1933. 

The farmer has been growing more, selling 
more, and having less because he has been 
caught between rising production costs and 
lower farm prices. The money he has to 
spend continues to buy less and less as the 
prices of industrial products rise with each 
successive increase in industrial wages. 

President Eisenhower stated in his state 
of the Union message that a prosperous in- 
dustry insures a prosperous agriculture, 
which is exactly the reverse of the thinking 
of farm leaders, who see no prosperous in- 
dustry if agriculture cannot buy the prod- 
ucts of industry. 

The implications of dwindling farm in- 
come are unpleasant to contemplate. 

Squeezed by rising costs and lower prices, 
the farmer tightens his financial belt and 
moves to reduce costs in the hope that prices 
for his products will not follow as he does 
so. 

He postpones building new pastures be- 
cause they cost money. He repairs ma- 
chines, fences, and buildings rather than re- 
place them with new. He delays the pur- 
chase of trucks, tractors, automobiles, and 
other farm equipment in the hope that by so 
doing he can so lower his costs that he can 
make an adequate profit this year and be in 
a position to buy them next year. He is less 
liberal with the use of labor. 

The whole farm economy and the sup- 
pliers of that economy cannot fail to feel the 
effects of the farmer’s curtailed expendi- 
tures. 

When a suddenly restricted market no 
longer can absorb the industrial products 
designed for it, the suppliers of those prod- 
ucts must curtail production. Industry 
cannot operate without outlets for its 
products. 

There are.other aspects. The recent rapid 
rise of short-term farm debts indicates defi- 
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cit financing to carry through to better 
times. 

The dwindling farm income also affects 
land values, inasmuch as land normally is 
priced on the basis of the income it pro- 
duces. Holders of farm mortgages will be 
quick to watch the declining value of their 
collateral. 

Deflation of values of farms and farm 
products has been going on for many months. 
The indication is for some additional defla- 
tion this year. ’ 

Somewhere there is a point at which the 
farmer can no longer curtail his buying and 
his expenditures and still maintain even a 
minimum of farm operation. That point 
seems near, 


Red River Reds Are Good Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am proud to represent one of the 
greatest fertile land areas of the world— 
the Red River Valley, of Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 


Our people contribute in no small 
measure to supplying the food and fiber 
for all America. We are not given to 
boasting, but are rather content to allow 
our products to speak for themselves. 

Once in a while even we cannot con- 
tain our pride in achievement and so we 
have decided to let the world know that 
the Red River Valley produces some of 
the world’s finest potatoes. I call your 
attention to the following news story 
from the Moorhead Daily News, Moor- 
head, Minn., which points out that Red 
River reds are reds which will never be 
investigated for being against the best 
interest of our great country: 


Nation Soon To Know “Rep River Reps” 
ARE POTATOES, Nor aN INDIAN TRIBE OR 
Hocwxey TEAM 


Housewives in the big consuming States of 
Indiana and Illinois are going to know “Red 
River Reds” are potatoes from the Red River 
Valley and not a hockey team, a baseball 
team, or a tribe of Indians. And Iowans will 
know it, too, before many moons. 

An aggressive program to advertise “Red 
River Reds” has been adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Red River Valley Potato Growers 
Association, It is now getting under way. 

The story of potatoes in the Red River 
Valley will be told in 50,000 pamphlets to be 
distributed in an eight-State area directly 
to the south. The pamphlets will go to 
wholesalers and retailers to give them sales 
ammunition, 

Fifty big road signs will tell the world 
about “Red River Reds” as being all purpose 
potatoes because they are mighty versatile 
in the kitchen. The signs will be set along 
highways in Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois. 

If successful the first 50 signs will be in- 
creased materially in the future. 

In the words of the Red River Valley Po- 
tato Growers Association the purpose of the 
signs is to fix in the minds of the people in 
that eight-State consuming area that Red 
River Valley means potatoes. Next year a 
newspaper campaign will follow to sing the 
praises of “Red River Reds” in the ears of 
housewives throughout the Midwest. 
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The advertising campaign is the result of 
the adoption of the program to levy an as- 
sessment of one-half a cent per hundred- 
weight on all potatoes sold or shipped, the 
proceeds to be used for research, advertising, 
and sales promotion. 

North Dakota growers previously had 
adopted the program which was approved 
by Minnesota growers on the second try. A 
cooperative control board of 14 members, 7 
from each State, has been organized to carry 
out the purposes of the entire program. 

Assessments were levied as of September 1, 
1952, for the first time. 

A marketing service organization will make 
an intensive study of the problems of mar- 
keting Red River Valley potatoes. 

Brokers, wholesalers, retailers, and chain 
store buyers in the eight midwestern States 
will be told the RRV potato story by per- 
sonal contact. 

Store demonstrations will be carried out 
in the Twin Cities and in Peoria, Ill., in which 
housewives will be given the story first hand. 

Results of this year’s limited activity in 
the above regard will be used as the basis 
for future planning. 

Part of the funds from this year’s collec- 
tions will be carried over so that a rather 
large campaign can be started this coming 
fall prior to shipments of the 1953 crop and 
of 1953 collections. 

This move to sell “Red River Reds” is the 
result of the adoption 5 years ago of a 
sensible, practical plan to improve the lot 
of the RRV potato grower and then apply- 
ing the energy required to make the plan 
work. z 

It was back in January of 1947 that 600 
RRV-PGA members decided it was time to 
act to make potato growing and marketing 
a business and to apply business principles 
to it. 

The problem that faced the potato grow- 
ers was broken down into its component 
parts so each could be attacked and whipped 
separately. There were seven parts: 

1. To provide a full-time secretary to look 
after the business of the industry and of 
the organization as the contact man. 

2. To develop a marketing agreement for 
the RRV that would make it possible for the 
control board of potato men to restrict the 
shipment and sale of low grade potatoes, its 
operating cost to be paid by the association. 

3. To provide a potato testing and demon- 
station farm where the University of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota Agricultural College and 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
could pool their research funds and techni- 
cal skill to a much better advantage than if 
they operated individually. 

4. To work for a research program con- 

sisting of terminal market studies, washing, 
and packing, shipping problems, byproduct 
uses, and research on nutrition and food 
uses. 
5. To assist in the educational programs 
carried on by colleges and agencies such as 
careful handling of potatoes at harvest time, 
better grading and packing, livestock feeding, 
using better seed, etc. 

6. To provide a traffic office to look after 
the welfare of the potato men in rate cases, 
to fight for car supply, to audit freight 
charges for shippers, and to assist with 
claims. 

7. Adoption of an advertising and sales 
promotion to sell RRV potatoes, to provide 
market development agents to expand mar- 
ket territories to work with other areas to 
increase the overall per capita consumption 
of potatoes, and to contact other food ad- 
vertisers in a program to push the sale of 
potatoes, 

In pursuance of this program the associa- 
tion now has a full time secretary; it has a 
demonstration farm; it has a research pro- 
gram; it has participated in an extensive 
educational program; it conducts a traffic 


office; and it has an advertising and sales 
program under way. 

While solutions were sought for all 7 
parts of the whole problem RRV-PGA failed 
in only 1, that to establish a marketing 
agreement to improve the quality of the 
potatoes shipped from the valley. The 
score: 6 wins, 1 loss. 

More dramatic than the others in the sheer 
effect it has had on the potato industry in 
the valley and its promise for the future is 
the research goal, washing, packing, storing, 
shipping. 

The association’s leaders worked for more 
than a year to develop a cooperative program 
with the USDA under which the growers 
were to construct a set of buildings to be 
used as laboratories. The USDA through its 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering in cooperation with Min- 
nesota and North Dakota experiment sta- 
tions and the growers association, would con- 
duct the research work. 

The laboratories have now been in use 4 
years, a tribute to the vision of the officers 
of the association. 

Total cost of the land and buildings was 
$150,000, of which $60,000 was raised through 
a loan in 1949. This obligation is being paid 
at the rate of $10,000 a year and has been re- 
duced on schedule. It will be completely 
liquidated by January 15, 1956. 

The United States Government leases the 
building at $12,400 annually, the rental to 
be continued until the growers have recap- 
tured the original cost. When that time 
comes the rental will be reduced to a main- 
tenance basis. 

Being a nonprofit organization for scien- 
tific and educational purposes its property 
and its income is exempt from taxation. No 
individual may ever profit from it even 
should it be dissolved. 

The Federal Government now puts about 
$65,000 a year into the experimental work 
in the laboratories. This pays the salaries 
and expenses of the staff and much of the 
materials used in the research. 

The Red River Valley Potato Growers As- 
sociation has accomplished exceptional re- 
sults in its brief existence and the future 
seems more promising than the future that 
was back in 1947 when the 7-point pro- 
gram was adopted. 


Record Proves Fallacy of Naval Oil 
Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the February issue of the Pe- 
troleum Engineer: 


RECORD Proves FALLACY or NAVAL OIL RESERVES 


(There are numerous reasons why the tide- 
lands oil areas should not be turned into 
naval petroleum reserve but they probably 
are nowhere better stated than in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Petroleum Engineer. Be- 
cause of the widespread misunderstanding of 
this problem and its importance to the 
industry, we are pleased to reproduce this 
article, regretting only that it was not the 
Tipro Reporter which said it in the first 
place.) > 

It would be hard to find a Federal project 
that has failed more completely than the 
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naval petroleum reserves. Its purpose to 
hold intact and in perpetuity an amount of 
oil calculated to meet any fuel emergency 
in the future, is, of course, impossible for 
the agency to fulfill. 

The idea sounded all right in 1906 when 
the Congress authorized four new battleships 
built to use fuel oil instead of coal. United 
States geologists estimated the Nation's oil 
supply would not last as long as the battle- 
ships, so the system of reserving promising 
oil lands for the Navy was launched in 1910. 

The erroneous calculation that led to the 
establishment of the naval petroleum re- 
serves was understandable a half century 
ago. But today, when President Truman cre- 
ated another naval petroleum reserve out of 
the Continental Shelf so that the oil de- 
posits “be conserved and utilized for the 
national security,” the act is incompre- 
hensible from a national-security stand- 
point. 

In two world wars we have learned that 
the oil used in emergencies is not from 
deposits preserved underground but from 
the active fields operated by individual oil 
companies. 

In World War II production from the 
naval petroleum reserves never reached its 
peak until 1945, the last year of the war, and 
then was only a small part of the amount 
required by the Armed Forces. It was so 
costly in terms of trained personnel, includ- 
ing naval officers, and in scarce equipment, 
that it had the dubious distinction of being 
labeled the most expensive oil in the Nation, 

In 6 years, 1945-50, inclusive, the Con- 
gress appropriated $68,762,000 for operation 
of the reserves in California, Wyoming, and 
Alaska. Income from the reserves during 
the same period was $31,885,285, , 

This deficit operation is certainly not the 
fault of the Navy. Geologists recommended 
exploration in Alaska in 1923. Money for the 
project was not appropriated by Congress 
until 1945. It is the slow-motion control by 
Government that smothers initiative in such 
an enterprise. s 

If oil companies had gone into Alaska as 
they were preparing to when the reserve was 
set aside we could easily have had production 
there in the last war and the costly and 
ineffectual Canol Oil project would have been 
unnecessary. 

Nobody knows better than the Navy the 
difficulties of directing a project within the 
narrow confines between the Federal Govern- 
ment on one side and the oil companies, 
which actually carry on operations, on the 
other. In 1948 the Navy made an attempt 
to give the Teapot Dome reserve to the De- 
partment of Interior but the Congress, per- 
haps sensitive to seeing that name again in 
headlines, refused. 

A petroleum reserve in the Continental 
Shelf, “husbanding petroleum underground 
for future military use” is more impractical, 
if possible, than reserve areas inland. Drill- 
ing barges in the Gulf have dodged typhoons 
with some success but could they stand off 
submarine attacks of an enemy power while 
seeking oil deposits? It would take a large 
part of the fleet to protect Gulf operations. 

As we have learned in the years since 1906 
the idea of the naval petroleum reserves is 
based on two fallacies, both of which are still 
used as sound argument. 

The first one is that we are running out 
of oil. Even the conservative United States 
Geological Survey has given up this one. 
It reported that until economic incentives 
to the United States oil and gas industry 
failed, our supplies are virtually limitless. 
We have not only greater reserves each year 
of liquid petroleum but there are vast un- 
touched deposits of shale oil, and coal syn- 
thesis offers another source of liquid fuel. 

With the present development of new 
sources of energy we are more likely to run 
out of demand than supply. 
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The other fallacy—that of conserving oft 
deposits underground—recalls the Biblical 
parable of the buried talent. Our oil re- 
serves, like the servants’ talents, are in- 
creased by use. Through the knowledge 
gained by production of oil and the techno- 
logical advances that result, the amount re- 
covered from a field can be doubled and 
trebled. Unlike the common conception, 
an oil reservoir usually takes long years to 
find, long years to develop, and then con- 
tinues production for longer years. 

So far as oil supplies are concerned we will 
have less instead of more. So far as cost is 
concerned, the system has proved uneco- 
nomic; it will cost more, not less. So far 
as national security is concerned, it is no 
more dependent upon setting aside petro- 
leum reserves for fueling the Navy than it is 
dependent upon setting aside agricultural 
lands to feed Navy personnel. 

Our national security and our national 
progress is now, as it has ever been, based on 
development of our natural resources by a 
dynamic and inventive United States indus- 
try and agriculture, under the only success- 
ful economic system ever devised—free com- 
petitive enterprise. 


My America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure today to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the essay of Ro- 
berta Nelson, of the Memphis High 
School, located in Memphis, Hall Coun- 
ty, Tex. This essay, entitled “My Ameri- 
ca,” brought to its author, Miss Roberta 
Nelson, chief honors in an essay contest 
sponsored by the Delphian Club, a na- 
tional study group. It is an excellent 
example of the well-balanced mental 
processes of the youth of the Panhandle 
of Texas. It is not only a tribute to the 
understanding and appreciation of de- 
mocracy on the part of the author, but 
reflects the splendid foundation being 
laid by the fine parents and the fine 
teachers of our section of this great 
country. I am honored to pay this trib- 
ute to this fine young lady, to her splen- 
did parents, and to the good American 
teachers in Hall County, Tex., as well as 
to the fine work of the Delphian Club 
in affording these young people the op- 
portunity to express themselves: 

My AMERICA 

What country stands foremost in world 
affairs and first in the hearts of us all? 
Which country is called the melting pot of 
the world? In which nation are there equal 
opportunities for the rich and poor, weak and 
strong, uneducated and cultured, each mak- 
ing his way by his own prowess and inde- 
pendence? And yet the composite whole 
forging toward one unified aim of coopera- 
tion and progress? My America. 

Of what word does one first think as he 
hears the name America? Democracy. That 
form of government which retains for its 
citizens the right to which all individuals 
are entitled. 

Either law or custom regulates the acts of 
all people. In America, customs are the 


controlling powers, and laws are the guiding 
authorities. In many nations today the 
situation is narrowed, the law controlling 
and overpowering the people’s customs. In 
America, the church, home, school, and busi- 
ness activities are controlled by customs and 
traditions. Self-control is the regulator of 
the power of custom, while law is a force 
which is applied when self-control and cus- 
tom do not adjust properly. The factors 
which make law imperative are: some people 
are dishonest and inflict injuries upon 
others; and people often misunderstand the 
customs of others who have a different man- 
ner of worship, speech or who are of another 
color or race. 

The word “government” is derived from 
“gubernator” which means “one who guides 
a ship.” “Democracy” comes from “demos” 
meaning “people” and “kratein” meaning 
“to rule’; we observe that American law 
guides a nation that is willing to give and 
take. 

America is the land of universities and 
public schools that teach the laws of indi- 
vidual and collective rights and obligations 
through the teaching of truth. The press 
and radio are very important factors in 
building a well informed proletariat because 
people can put trust in them. 

Perhaps, the greatest freedom of the free- 
doms we have is worshipping as we please. 
America would never have progressed if her 
people hadn’t put faith in God and asked 
His guidance. 

Their country’s welfare is the heart of her 
people. A call for aid in a disaster area 
brings many helping hands. A fire in the 
timbers of the West brings sadness to those 
in the East. An earthquake in California 
or a flood in Missouri is nationwide news. 
A plea for funds for fighting a dread disease 
has every one reaching into his pockets. A 
little girl falling into a well pipe or two tiny 
Siamese twins’ struggle for life separated is 
the talk of every party-line. This is the 
heart of America and her people. 

One significant example of America’s help- 
ing hand is the Chino prison, about 40 miles 
from Los Angeles. Contrasting all usual 
prison forms, Chino has no walls, and no 
ordinary prison clothes can be seen. Men 
who have committed crimes, but who really 
desire to do better, are taking advantage of 
Chino’s opportunities to learn any 1 of 30 
trades. For ¢ hours a day the men who do 
not known a trade study, and as long as a 
steady progress is evident it is counted as a 
regular prison job. The inmates enjoy week- 
end visits from their wives and children— 
during which time they often picnic on the 
velvety lawn. There are no riots nor bitter- 
ness in this place. It is another experiment 
in the United States in men’s faith in their 
fellow men. What other country could ac- 
complish this feat? 

In the February 4 edition of Pathfinder 
magazine is an appealing article entitled “We 
Must Have a Milion More Boys.” ‘There are 
more than 2 million boys in America who are 
members of the Boy Scouts. One adult to 
every boy is needed, either directly or indi- 
rectly. The Scouters work with the boys as 
scoutmasters, den dads, or explorer advisers. 
Others are in the background but are very 
important. They see to the financial sup- 
port of the organization—a typical illustra- 
tion of our religious freedom. ‘These boys 
get the leadership, guidance, and encourage- 
ment which every fighting man must have 
to make him a better citizen at the front and 
after his discharge. 

As to the women of America, their ad- 
vancement in government affairs and suf- 
frage is surely due to our freedoms. Girls 
enjoy the same educational advantages as the 
boys. Contrary to the belief that a woman’s 
place is in the home, women’s clubs are lead- 
ing in national affairs—the right to vote was 
granted them in 1919. Women took men’s 
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jobs during the Second Woyld War and now 
are in all types of occupations—truly through 
the grace of American heritage. 

Being a citizen of the United States of 
America is not only an opportunity but a 
high honor—and should be recognized as one. 
We enjoy the conveniences which no other 
nation of people has. We have inherited 
great citizenship responsibilities, which were 
protected by the blood, sweat, and tears of 
our forefathers, and which we and our pos- 
terity will defend. 

How can we afford to lose these freedoms, 
bought with human lives? We cannot and 
will not. In protecting the heritages, we 
must remember the purity and dignity with 
which they were handed to us, born of the 
belief that every man is equal to his fellow, 
God's own word being the basic foundation, 
Now and evermore America will live. 


That Shillelagh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day as a touch to our observance of St. 
Patrick’s Day our colleague from Illinois 
(Mr, O'Hara] appeared in the well of the 
House with a beautiful shillelagh, fresh 
from old Ireland. I know our colleagues 
are interested in an account of how our 
colleague came by this blackthorn. It 
appeared in the Times-Herald of March 
18, 1953, as follows: 


At Franklin Park, the sons and daughters 
of Erin put on a show for two of their own, 
Barry and O'HARA. 

They were all there—Braswell and Hickey, 
McCurdy, and Casey, and Murphy himself, 
And there in the back row, sporting a sprig 
of shamrock to match his Emerald tie, Sam 
Schultz applauded sheepishly. 

The boys and girls gathered round to watch 
the Irish War veterans, Post No. 17, lay a 
wreath before the statue of Commodore 
Barry and present a blackthorn shillelagh 
to Representative Barratr O'Hara, Democrat, 
of Illinois. 

Marching up smartly in their green uni- 
forms, the Irish veterans bowed their heads 
for a prayer by the chaplain, William H, 
McCurdy. 

A wreath of gladioli and iris was laid 
tenderly at the feet of the commodore, the 
“Father of the American Navy” and late of 
Erin himself. Senior National Vice Com- 
mander William A. Hickey Jr., and District 
Department Commander Welca D. Braswell 
did the layin’. 

It was then that Past National Commander 
Michael Casey stepped to the rostrum and 
saluted O'Hara with the shillelagh. There 
followed a bit of a speech in which Casey 
pointed out that he couldn't take time to 
relate all the good deeds O’Hara had done for 
the Nation’s veterans because “the stars 
would be shinin’ bright before I’d get half 
through.” 

O'Hara thanked Casey and the rest of the 
boys and said his wish on this St. Patrick’s 
day is that the Irish Americans “will go for- 
ward with Americans of all other descent 
toward all those beautiful objectives of John 

” 

Hickey then paid tribute to Barry, who 
was born in County Wexford and died in 
Philadelphia, and Joseph F. Murphy blew a 
wee note of taps. 
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Mysteries From Dim Past Being Unveiled 
in Heart of “Land of Apalach” Near 
Bristol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article on the 
“Land of the Apalach,” from the Florida 
Times-Union of March 16, 1953: 


MYSTERIES From Drm Past BEING UNVEILED 
IN HEART or “LAND OF APALACH” NEAR 
BRISTOL 

(By Al Thomasson) 


BRISTOL, March 15.—Spellbinding mysteries 
from an almost obscure past are being un- 
veiled here in the heart of “The Land of the 
Apalach.” 

Many historic aspects of this portion of 
Florida are gradually being pieced together. 
It is largely through the efforts of E. E. Calla- 
way, Blountstown attorney, that this has 
come about. 

A scholarly jurist of 64, Callaway has spent 
much of his life pursuing knowledge. Much 
of his leisure has been whiled away ponder- 
ing the tongue-twisting language of the 
Creek and Seminole Indian. 

Should the curious visitor prevail upon 
him for information about this section, he 
would very likely hear about one of Calla- 
way’s more recent projects of investigation— 
one concerning “The Garden of Eden Park.” 

‘The tourist would be apt to get a view of 
the Alum Bluff country from a United States 
Geologic Survey print, This drawing would 
reveal a portion of land north of Bristol 
along the Apalachicola River, showing eleva- 
tions and topographic conditions. 

With a twinkle in his clear blue eyes, Cal- 
laway would probably point out hills in the 
area. They rise sharply to a height of 190 
feet above sea level. This fertile valley teems 
with luxurious green foliage. It contains 
cool glens where clear cold-water springs 
bubble. Wildlife dwells here in abundance. 

Sightseers can enter this junglelike pan- 
orama at Skyland Ranch, just out of Bristol 
on the Greensboro highway. John V. and 
Clara Belle Fasson of Polk County are the 
owners of the property. It is looked after by 
friendly W. D. McDaniel, Bristol. 

After entering Skyland Ranch, reasons for 
its name become apparent immediately. It 
overlooks much of the surrounding lowlands. 
Reflections of sunlight can be seen flashing 
from the water tanks of distant communities, 
and the tops of tall virgin timber stretch 
forth like a jade carpet. 

Visions of intrigue are difficult to suppress 
as the visitor gazes upon a nearby headstone 
which marks the grave of one Ann Smith, 
born in 1811 and’ who died in 1837. At this 
point, a guide might explain that all at- 
tempts to learn more about this name have 
proved futile. 

Only one other remnant can be found near 
the grave site to link this spot with some past 
setting in civilization. A charred cedar post 
with holes for cross members stands nearby, 
indicating there may have once been a fence 
or other structure there. 

At the edge of the river is the site of old 
Fort Preston, a military establishment first 
occupied during the Seminole Indian war in 
1840-42. It later became a strategic Con- 
federate outpost during the War Between the 
States. 

The bluff on which the fort was situated 
rises abruptly, almost perpendicularly from 


the river’s edge. The vantage is estimated 
to be more than 100 feet up and is recorded 
as being nearly 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, 

Trenches and gun emplacement pits are 
still visible on the grounds. which 
McDaniel has from the National Archives 
and Record Service in Washington give the 
names of the various fort commanders and 
the types of armament put in service there. 

One such report indicates that Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Finegan erected a battery of seven 
guns there in 1861. He said, “The position 
is an elevated one where a plunging fire can 
be had on any vessel attempting to 

. * * *” The general reported his bat- 
tery consisted of an 18-pounder, two 24's 
and four 32-pounders (describing the weight 
of the ball each cannon shot). 

Capt. Jep Marchant, an 84-year-old 
Spanish-American War veteran, retains a 
strong memory about his days on the 
Apalachicola River as a youth. Captain Jep 
says “Alum Bluff was always considered the 
exact location of Fort Preston.” The captain, 
former mayor of Phenix City, Ala., recalls 
hearing oldsters say the fort protected strong 
cotton ports in southern Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 

Oldtimers in Bristol and Blountstown 
relate that early river steamers took on fresh 
drinking water here by fashioning troughs, 
directing the sweet spring water down the 
steep embankments. 

The clay banks along the river have thrilled 
geologists as they dug fossilized materials 
and perfect sea shells there. A colony of 
ancient cliff-dwelling bees, said to be in a 
state of petrification, have been taken here, 
changing some of the State’s leading apiary- 
culturists’ theories on the history of this 


_insect in America, 


Visiting botanists have testified as to the 
extreme variety of plantlife growing in the 
valley. The number of them is said to exceed 
the collection found in any other one place 
in North America. 

Among the botanical tribes found here is 
the rare Torreya taxifolia, or gopher wood. 
The tree takes its botanical name from Dr. 
John Torreya who found none other like it 
except in Armenia, where it has for ages 
been known as the gopher wood from which 
Noah was instructed to build the ark. 

Callaway maintains that Bristol, and not 
Armenia, was the original Garden of Eden, 
and that Noah built his ark here. He ex- 
plains the ark could not have drifted for 150 
days, as the Bible relates, and still have 
landed at the place where it was built. Cal- 
laway said the drift of the atmosphere would 
not permit such a phenomenon. It is gen- 
erally accepted that Mt. Ararat, Armenia, is 
where it landed. $ 

He said it is the intention of the owner of 
this property to preserve its native beauty 
and make it accessible to all who wish to 
see its many points of interest. 


Major Pelham Honored at Impressive 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Major Pelham Honored at Impressive 
Ceremony,” which appeared in the An- 
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niston Star, of Anniston, Ala., on March 
8, 1953. z ‘ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MAJOR PELHAM HONORED AT IMPRESSIVE CERE- 
MONY—COLONEL RUSHTON Is CHIEF 
SPEAKER AS DIGNITARIES UNVEIL MARKER 
FOR GALLANT CONFEDERATE OFFICER 


(By Mrs. R. K. Coffee) 


JACKSONVILLE. —Motorists traveling down 
South Pelham Road in Jacksonville will be- 
come more conscious of the burial place of 
the “Gallant” Pelham in the future. Just 
one block from the site of the Southern 
hero’s grave, the Alabama Historical Society 
placed a handsome blue and gold marker on 
Saturday following impressive ceremonies at 
the historic First Baptist Church. 

Col. Marion Rushton of Montgomery was 
the principal speaker. 

The marker, donated by Mervyn Sterne of 
Birmingham, a member of the society and 
an admirer of Maj. John Pelham, was un- 
veiled by a great-great niece and nephew, 
Penelope and Charles Morris Pelham, 


VIRGINIA SOIL AT RITES 


The ceremonies were concluded at the 
grave of Major Pelham, where the Rev. John 
L. Oldham, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, pronounced the benediction. The 
Rev. Mr. Oldham also sprinkled soil over the 
grave which was brought here from the grave 
of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart in Virginia by Fred 
Martin of Alexandria, who has done consider- 
able research on the life of the “Gallant” 
Pelham. 

The handsome marker, dark blue with gold 
lettering is decorated with a Confederate 
flag and has on it this inscription: “Major 
John Pelham, 1838-1863, "The Gallant Pel- 
ham,’ as called. by Robert E. Lee. Com- 
mander Artillery, Army of North Virginia, 
cited for conspicuous valor many times. 
Killed in action in Virginia.” 

The program at the church over which 
Mrs. C. W. Daugette presided, opened with 
the invocation by Dr. Billy H. Adams, pastor 
of the church. Mayor J. B. Ryan welcomed 
the visitors to the city of Jacksonville and 
Dr. Houston Cole, president of Jacksonville 
State College, brought greetings from the 
college, 

“LIFE GIVEN TO SERVICE” 

Dr. Cole said, “In the exuberance of youth, 
we think only of today and are inclined to 
say ‘Let the dead bury its dead,’ but as we 
grow older, we realize more and more that 
the lessons of yesterday are of value to the 
aspirations of tomorrow. We can take-a les- 
son from the “Gallant” Pelham, a life given 
to service and duty whose heroism was un- 
paralleled, and whose fervor for a cause has 
seldom been equalled.” 

Mrs. Daugette remarked that it was im- 
portant for history to be personal. “A town 
without memories is a town without his- 
tory,” she commented. 

James F. Sulzby, past president of the 
Alabama Historical Society, gave the re- 
sponse for Dr. Ralph Draughon, president of 
the organization, who could not be present. 

Mrs. Daugette introduced members of the 
John H. Forney Chapter of the UDC, who 
sponsored the marker dedication, and who 
served as hostesses at a coffee after the cere- 
monies. Those present were: Mrs. W. J. 
Calvert, Mrs. F. R. Daugette, Mrs. M. T. 
Moody, Mrs. L. W. Allison, Mrs, John L. Old- 
ham, Mrs. John F. Rowan, Mrs. C. H. Cran- 
ston, Mrs. M. A. Stevenson, Mrs. Joe White- 
head, Mrs. E. J. Landers, and Mrs. J. C. 
Striplin. 

The relatives of the “Gallant” Pelham wers 
introduced as Major and Mrs. Charles Pel- 
ham, Mrs. Sam Pelham, Mrs. Laura Pelham, 
Joe Douglas Pelham, and Penelope and 
Charles Maurice Pelham, children of Major 
and Mrs. Pelham. 
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MEMBERS OF GROUP LISTED 


Members of the Alabama Historical So- 
ciety present were: John F. Fletcher, Robert 
S. Weatherly, Thad Holt, Mervyn Sterne, Bir- 
mingham; Walter Jackson, William Jenkins, 
Decatur; O. L. Bracken, Auburn; Leon Sterne, 
Anniston, Other visitors were introduced as 
Mrs. Marion Rushton, Montgomery; Mrs. 
Harry Ayers, Miss Myra Sterne, Anniston; 
Mrs. Mervyn Sterne, Birmingham; Roy 
Sterne, New York City, and Thomas H. Hill, 
of Birmingham. 

Col. Harry M. Ayers, publisher of the An- 
niston Star, and a former resident of Jack- 
sonville, paid tribute to the Confederate 
soldiers of this city. He humorously re- 
marked that when he was a boy in Jack- 
sonville “you couldn't throw a rock without 
hitting a major general. There was more 
high brass and aristocracy here than in any 
other town in the State.” He paid especial 
tribute to Gen. John H. Forney, Gen. W. H. 
Forney, and Capt. James Crook, a leader in 
the First Baptist Church at that time. He 
also gave credit to Mrs. Daugette for her 
efforts in behalf of preserving the history 
of Jacksonville and quoted complimentary 
remarks about the Forney family from Doug- 
lass Freeman, noted author and historian. 

Dr. W. J. Calvert, head of the language 
division at J. S. C., reviewed the early history 
of Jacksonville, after which Rucker Agee, a 
member of the historical society and chair- 
man of the highway marker committee, told 
of the procedure followed in marking the 
various historic sites. 

RUSHTON SPEAKS 


Mr. Agee also introduced Col. Marion Rush- 
ton. Colonel Rushton has been an admirer 
of Major Pelham for many years and has 
made a systematic study of his life and mili- 
tary career. 

He told of how he became really inter- 
ested in Major Pelham while he was sta- 
tioned at Fort McClellan during World War 
I. He was in the Artillery and Pelham’s 
genius as an artilleryman stimulated his in- 
terest when he came to Jacksonville and 
visited his grave. 

He reviewed the little known facts about 
Pelham’s early life, and paid particular at- 
tention to his employment of tactical artil- 
lery and to other original strategy used 
in behalf of the Confederacy. 

He concluding with saying, “There are two 
things we should remember about the “Gal- 
lant” Pelham: He prepared himself for a 
job and performed it in a manner always to 
be a model; he was a gallant soldier, met 
facts in the face and did his job in a dis- 
tinguished, gentiemanly manner.” 

At the conclusion of the address the un- 
veiling ceremonies were held at the marker 
followed by the benediction at the grave, 
The ROTC band led the procession from the 
church to the marker and concluded at the 
grave with taps. Lt. Col. James A. Blodgett 
and Maj. Frank Freeman directed the pro- 
cession. 

After a motor tour of Jacksonville’s his- 
toric homes and Jacksonville State College, 
the out-of-town visitors were guests at a 
coffee at the Magnolias, home of Mrs. C. W. 
Daugette. 


Report of Advisory Committee to AMVETS 
National Service Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MACSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report of the advisory committee 
to the AMVETS National Service Coun- 
cil, dated March 9, 1953: 

Below is a report drafted by an advisory 
committee to the National Service Council 
of AMVETS which was composed of national 
service officers. _ 

This report contains suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for more efficient and econom- 
ical operation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. In the belief that it might be help- 
ful to all AMVETS, we are submitting it to 
you for your perusal. The report will also 
be submitted to the NEC by the National 
Service Council on April 10 and 11 in New 
York City. 

It is to be noted that this report is ex- 
tensive in nature and that it covers every 
major purpose program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It is believed that this is one 
of the first definite efforts by any major 
veterans’ organizations to make recommen- 
dations which will cut the cost of veterans* 
affairs without lessening service. I com- 
mend it to you for careful study and recom- 
mendations. 

The National Service Council and the Na- 
tional Service Department would be most 
appreciative of comments on this report. 

“REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE REPORT 

“AMVETS are positive that America is a 
grateful nation with a firm desire to provide 
its veterans with certain rightful benefits 
which will return them to full participation 
as citizens of their Nation. Therefore, as an 
organization of veterans, recognizing that 
veterans have as great a stake in the solven- 
cy of their Nation as any group or combina- 
tion of groups, we recommend the following 
proposals as a framework for an enduring 
veterans’ , dedicated to a dual prop- 
osition of a nation’s obligation to its vet- 
erans and a veteran's obligation to his Na- 
tion: 

“1, We support a major purpose plan of 
organization which would— 

“a. Establish three major-purpose pro- 
grams within the Veterans’ Administration; 
that is, veterans benefits, medical services, 
and insurance services. 

“b. Separate staff and line functions. 

“c. Delegate sufficient authority and re- 
sponsibility to local field management, in- 
cluding budget and personnel control. 

“d. Provide central office authority with 
minimum interference in local office activi- 
ties. 

“e. Provide an independent division of in- 
spection and investigation to constantly re- 
view VA operations and evaluate VA ability 
to fulfill its purposes. 

“2. We recognize the advisability of VA 
centers at which all services are administered 
under one roof with a money saving, common 
housekeeping administration. We also be- 
lieve that the veteran can be better served, 
in many instances, by amalgamating regional 
Offices and substituting therefor an extended 
contact service. 

“3. We demand dynamic leadership within 
the VA, uncommitted to the past and uncom- 
mitted to political pressure—ieadership that 
will constantly apprize the Congress and the 
public of the effect of plans, bills, 
and programs, as a normal function of lead- 
ership. 

“4. Recognizing the predilection of Gov- 
ernment agencies toward self-created crisis, 
we pledge to support realistic long-range 
planning which will obviate the need for 
expedient decision which results in sharp re- 
ductions of personnel and services in obvious 
categories—medical and contact services— 
while other less public services are protected. 

“VETERANS BENEFITS COMMITTEE REPORT 

“A. After taking into full consideration 
the Hoover Report, the Trundle Engineering 
report, the Citizens Committee for the 
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Hoover Report, the Booz, Allen, Hamilton 
report, and the Administrator’s Alternative 
Plan for Reorganization, the AMVETS Veter- 
ans Benefits Advisory Committee came to 
the conclusion that there are certain meri- 
torious aspects to each plan. There are, 
however, other recommendations which, in 
our opinion, would not serve in the best 
interests of the veteran if adopted. We have 
accordingly, endorsed certain proposals and 
rejected others in the recommendations that 
follow. Bearing in mind efficiency, economy, 
and maximum service to veterans, we have 
reached certain conclusions which are con- 
tained herein: 

“1. We heartily approve the policy of an 
all-encompassing, self-contained, subdivision 
Veterans Benefit Service. 

“2. We endorse the principle of decentral- 
izing death compensation and pension claims 
to regional offices of the VA. j 

“3. We urge realistic apportionment of 
funds and personnel of the VA contact serv- 
ice to the end that service will be provided 
where the need is greatest. 

“4. We believe that the Publication Sery- 
ice of the VA should simplify its printing 
of material by consolidating subject material 
into TB’s (technical bulletins) and VR’s 
(Veterans’ Administration Regulations) in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. 

“5. We recommend that all compensation 
in 10 and 20 percent brackets should be paid 
on & quarterly basis in the belief that in- 
herent economy is present in this proposal: 
without lessening of service. 

“6. We urge the issuance of a loose-leaf 
manual—Disability Rating Schedule—where- 
by changes could be supplied as corrected 
pages for the original manual. 

“7. We urge complete cooperation between 
the Medical and Veterans Benefits Division 
of the Veterans’ Administration to the end 
that diagnosis may be better correlated with 
the 1945 rating schedule. 

“8. We endorse the present theory of re- 
gional offices within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to provide localized service to veter= 
ans. We believe, however, there are certain, 
locations of existing offices which, because 
of decreasing or small workload and because. 
of proximity to other offices, may be elimi- 
nated without decreasing service to veterans 
while resulting in substantial saving. We 
urge the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to carefully consider this suggestion. 

“B. In the broad field of veterans’ legisla- 
tion, we endorse the following proposals: 

“l. We favor the maintenance of the 
percent-interest rate on GI home loans. 

“2. We urge the national commander to 
appoint a committee to study the disability 
retirement system of servicemen as compared 
to Veterans’ Administration compensation 
structure and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the national service council 
of AMVETS at the next national convention, 


“MEDICAL SERVICES COMMITTEE REPORT 


“As a basic principle, we endorse the pol- 
icy statement of the advisory committee to 
the national service council, believing In es- 
sence that the VA medical service should be a 
self-contained subdivision, major purpose 
program of the Veterans’ Administration. 
An adequate VA medical program is neces- 
sarily of major concern to us. We believe 
that the VA medical services require and de- 
mand expert management, long-range plan- 
ning, and dynamic personnel. We are cer- 
tain that policy of operation must be based 
upon our Nation's obligation to its veterans 
and upon the Nation’s ability to pay, in line 
with those obligations. This necessarily re- 
quires a realinement of historical, almost 
universally accepted principles in order that 
the VA hospital care program might return 
to its previous second-to-none status. To 
this end, we make the following recommen- 
dations: 

“1. As opposed to geographic and relative 
proximity of hospitals, we favor a policy of 
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providing the highest quality medical care 
available with the sole purpose of restoring 
the ailing veteran to a productive life at the 
earliest possible time. We favor, in this con- 
nection, the location of VA hospitals near 
medical centers and near cities conducive to 
attracting medical nnel, 

“2. We feel that hospitalization for the 
non-service-connected cases is an essential 
portion of the overall hospital program of 
the VA. Moreover, we feel that a clear and 
unmistakable definition of eligibility re- 
quirements for non-service-connected hos- 
pitalization should be promulgated immedi- 
ately. To this end, the VA hospital program 
should include an active public-relations de- 
partment to properly inform the general 
public and various groups which frequently 
and unjustly attack the VA medical program. 

“3. We feel that the currently designated 
domiciliary centers of the VA medical pro- 
gram should be reclassified as convalescent 
and rehabilitation centers. The capacity of 
present centers should be increased and new 
centers established. These centers would 
alleviate the current backlog of chronic 
hospital cases and result in a more rapid 
turnover of VA beds. This would be an eco- 
nomical method of full utilization of VA 
facilities and it would provide a better over- 
all care to the veteran at these designated 
convalescent centers. 

“4. We reaffirm our stand for the con- 
tinuance of the followup clinic and non-bed- 
occupancy programs in the VA hospitals to 
the end that patient days in hospitals might 
be reduced. 

“6. Realizing that general dental treat- 
ment is usually considered to be corrective 
service, we urge the Congress to clearly es- 
tablish a regulatory period for the service 
connection of dental conditions and the 
treatment thereof. 

“6. We urge that managers of hospital 
facilities be given the necessary responsibility 
and authority to carry out the overall func- 
tions of the hospital—this to include the 
canteen and special services as well as pur- 
chasing and other functions related thereto. 

“7. We feel it to be self-evident that 
slashes in appropriations for the VA medical 
services, without changes in basic policies, 
affects service-connected and non-service- 
connected patients alike. This necessarily 
involves war disabled veterans. The cut in 
appropriations of the 82d Congress violated 
this fundamental fact. We therefore call 
upon the Congress to provide immediate 
funds to restore the VA medical program to 
its previous status. 

“8. It is urged that the VA include an 
incentive program to attract highly skilled 
personnel with salaries commensurate with 
their ability. Their scale of pay should be 
at least equal to salaries paid in private 
medical institutions in the same locale. 

“9. In conclusion, we again call upon the 
Congress to investigate the overall subject 
of VA medical care, requirements for admis- 
sion to VA hospitals, need clauses, non-serv- 
ice-connected hospitalization, and, in effect, 
every possible avenue of approach. 

“INSURANCE SERVICES COMMITTEE REPORT 

“As a beginning point, the Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee has perused many recom- 
mendations concerning economical and effi- 
cient operatidns of the Insurance Division 


of the Veterans’ Administration. We graphi- . 


cally recall the deplorable condition of this 
service immediately following World War II, 
and we commend the VA for the actions 
taken since that time to improve the ad- 
ministration. We feel, however, that im- 
proved administration is a factor requiring 
constant study. Having a fundamental de- 
sire to reach the essence of efficiency without 
lessening basic service, we make the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

“1. We affirm our belief that the insur- 
ance program should be a self-contained, 


subdivision, major purpose program of the 
VA. 


“2. We feel that all VA insurance func- 
tions should, and can be, consolidated into 
three centers. We have also reached a con- 
clusion that a more efficient insurance serv- 
ice would result if death compensation and 
pension claims were reduced to regional- 
Office level. In this connection, we have 
noted the comparative workload of the 
present five district offices._ 

“3. We recommend a simplified VA in- 
surance policy in lieu of the present expen- 
sive, bulky document. This does not mean 
replacement of present policies, but is a 
recommendation for the future. 

“4, We endorse the proposal to simplify 
monthly GI insurance billing procedure by 
the substitution of a book of premium re- 
mittance envelopes, mailed to the policy- 
holder annually. We urge that sufficient in- 
structions be contained in such mailings to 
protect veterans’ insurance rights. This en- 
dorsement is made in full knowledge that 
individual difficulties might arise, but also 
in the full knowledge that it is a most 
practical way of reducing the cost of an 
expensive VA service. 

“5. We endorse the proposal for the VA 
to conduct an aggressive campaign to per- 
suade GI policyholders to convert premium 
payments from a monthly basis to a quar- 
terly, semiannual, or annual basis. This 
recommendation contains inherent economy. 

“6. We recommend that the VA automat- 
ically renew GI term policies upon the ex- 
piration of a term period, believing that this 
action would eliminate additional adminis- 
tration expense following expiration of pol- 
icies. This recommendation obviously means 
that veterans must carry out their own 
obligations toward their insurance contract 
to avoid expiration. It also means that the 
VA should notify the veteran prior to the 
time his insurance reaches the renewal point 
in order that he might pay the increased 
premium. 

“7. We believe that the separation centers 
of all branches of the Armed Forces should 
more extensively indoctrinate potential dis- 
chargees as to their insurance rights under 
Public Law 23, bearing in mind the present 
120-day eligibility limit for applying for in- 
surance. 

“8. We call upon the Congress to enact 
legislation giving veterans of service since 
Korea, at least 1 year following the present 
120-day limitation, to apply for, and be 
granted, insurance under Public Law 23.” 

Rurus H. WILSON, 
National Service Director. 
CLARENCE G. ApAmy, 
Chairman, AMVETS National Serv- 
ice Council. 
JaMEs E. ZOCH, 
Cochairman AMVETS National Serv- 
ice Council. 

Committee members of advisory commit- 
tee: Reorganization—Clarence Adamy, chair- 
man; Herbert R. Kester; James E. Zoch; 
George Medeiros; Ralph Rossignuolo. Medi- 
cal—John Dagenais, chairman; Lester Spear; 
G. J. Agostinelli; Robert Berner. Veterans’ 
Benefits—Frank Stephens, chairman; John 
Mulligan; John Ward; John Holden. Insur- 
ance—Ray Winterbottom, chairman; Stephen 
Sikley; Richard McCleary; Anthony Broch- 
mann. 


Resolution of City of Pella, Iowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
desire to include a resolution adopted by 
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the City Council of the City of Pella, 
Iowa: 


Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Pella, Iowa, That because of the 
flooded conditions existing in the Nether- 
lands, the permissible immigration quota 
be increased permitting such citizens of 
Holland in the flooded area to immigrate to 
the United States, in such numbers as may 
seem right to Congress. 

Passed and adopted this 3d day of March 


1953. 
T. H. KLEIN, Mayor, 
F. N. De Wir, City Clerk. 


Attest: 


McCarran-Walter Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have here- 
tofore expressed my firm opposition to 
the McCarran-Walter Act, and in line 
with such objections, I have introduced a 
bill, H. R. 2710, to repeal this unjust 
piece of legislation. 

Recently, a most pathetic case was 
brought to my attention—a case which 
clearly shows how harshly and unreason- 
ably this law is being administered. 

The particular case involves a person 
who has been denied admittance into the 
United States because the question of 
moral turpitude is involved. 

One of my constituents, an American- 
born woman, went to Italy last year and 
married an Italian citizen. While there, 
she applied for her husband’s entry into 
this country, and since her return has 
continued to fight to bring him into 
the United States. 

According to the information from 
the Consulate General at Genoa, it ap- 
pears that this young man was convicted 
for theft but because of his extreme pov- 
erty and the low value of the articles 
stolen, and in further view of a previous 
excellent record, sentence was sus- 
pended and the conviction was not men- 
tioned in his record. 

However, the Department of State 
Says: 

The nonrecording of Mr, D'Agliano’s con- 
viction does not remove his disqualifica- 
tion under the moral-turpitude provision 
of our immigration laws as it is not a re- 
versal of the original court decision. Its 
effect is merely to cause future documents, 
such as Police Good Conduct Certificates, 
which are required for various public pur- 
poses, to be used without bearing any ref- 
erence tg the crime in question. 

Theft has been held to constitute a crime 
involving moral turpitude. As the law pro- 
vides for exclusion from the United States 
of persons who have been convicted of or 
who admit having committed a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude and renders such persons ineligi- 
ble to receive visas, the responsible consular 
officer at Genoa had no alternative but to 
withhold an immigrant visa from Mr. 
D’Agliano. 

The law vests no discretionary authority 
in the Department to authorize, or in Ameri- 
can consular officers to issue, immigrant visas 
to aliens who have admitted having com- 
mitted or have been convicted of an offense 
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involving moral turpitude, even though 
there may have been extenuating circum- 
stances in connection with the commission 
of the offense, and the alien’s conduct since 
conviction has been exemplary. 


In a speech I delivered in the Bronx 
Republican Club, which appeared under 
extension of remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Febru- 
ary 6, 1953, I said: 

We're all agreed that a foreign-born 
whose sole purpose or interest in life is 
crime, racketeering, or immoral activities in- 
stead of good citizenship, has no right to 
enter this country and should be barred. 


But, can we say that my constituent’s 
husband falls into this category? Is he 
a criminal in the true legal sense of the 
word? Would you say that this one 
mistake, made by a man tempted by 
poverty and necessity, shows a pattern 
of immoral activities? Of course not. 

‘Then why deny such a person the right 
to join his wife here in this country? 
Can we rightfully say that our legisla- 
tors intended such an interpretation of 
the law? ‘To assume so would be to 
accuse the Members of the 82d Congress 
of a conspiracy to commit a travesty on 
justice. 

I am introducing today a private bill 
to correct this great injustice, although 
the proper recourse would be to repeal 
this law and rewrite the type of legisla- 
tion that is fair and just—the type of 
legislation that will dispense justice with 
a heart and human understanding. 


Small Business Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
this opportunity of addressing the 
House on the introduction of my bill 
called the Small Business Act of 1953. 
The importance of this bill, I believe, 
justifies something more than a mere 
perfunctory introduction. 

In the past, the Congress, and par- 
ticularly the House, has recognized the 
importance to the Nation of its small- 
business concerns. This recognition of 
small business, however, has been ex- 
pressed in definitive legislation only dur- 
ing times of war or national emergency. 
Attention to the problems of small busi- 
ness, therefore, has generally been lim- 
ited to measures seeking for small busi- 
ness a fair and equal participation in 
war and mobilization programs. 

It is time, however, that small busi- 
ness should be viewed, not as a war- 
borne stepchild, but in its true perspec- 
tive as the economic backbone of the 
Nation at all times—in times of war and 
peace, and in good times and bad. 

Small business is with us always. A 
weak or deteriorating small business 
threatens the economic well-being of the 
country, and of all the people, indeed, 
their very security. A vigorous, healthy 
small business, however, is the best 
barometer of and safeguard for the con- 


tinued prosperity and security of our 
Nation. 

My bill would establish a permanent, 
independent, and autonomous agency of 
the Government with sufficient powers 
to attain that safeguard. That agency, 
which is termed the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, would aid, counsel, assist, 
and protect the interests of all small- 
business concerns. It would perform 
these functions and duties in time of war 
or peace. I am convinced that an en- 
lightened administration of these func- 
tions, duties, and powers is the best in- 
surance policy we can buy for a well- 
balanced economy and the continued 
prosperity and security of our country. 

My bill is designed as permanent legis- 
lation to accomplish three basic essen- 
tials: 

First. To make small-business con- 
cerns sound and self-sufficient. Every 
survey of small business makes abun- 
dantly clear that inexperience and in- 
adequate managerial policies and prac- 
tices are the destructive virus of small 
business, This bill empowers the Small 
Business Administration to cure these 
maladies by furnishing the particular 
remedy needed—whether it be the need 
of technical knowhow, or good manage- 
ment principles in such fields as cost ac- 
counting, methods of financing, business 
insurance, production techniques, or 
fundamentals of purchasing. The bill 
also provides direct financial help to 
small-business concerns by loans recom- 
mended by the Administration and ef- 
fected by RFC. 

Second. To ensure the participation 
of small-business enterprises in war or 
mobilization economies. The Congress 
is well aware of the contribution made 
by small businesses during World War II 
and since Korea. I shudder to think 
where we would be today had not it been 
for the countless small enterprises all 
over the country that came to the fore 
in time of need. The Congress is also 
well aware that had it not established 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation and, 
more recently, the Small Defense Plants 
Administration to protect their interests 
during those chaotic times, many of 
those small businesses would have gone 
under in the indifference of the procure- 
ment agencies to the vast potential of 
small business, in their inability to get 
contracts, subcontracts, materials, or 
financing, and in the maze of Govern- 
ment redtape. You Members of the 
House know all this. So well aware of 
this was this body that 261 of its Mem- 
bers joined in sponsoring the SDPA in 
1950. My bill not only continues this 
function for this and any future 
emergency, but allows and provides for 
intelligent and reasoned planning dur- 
ing times of peace so that the past in- 
equities and maladjustments, so disas- 
trous to our small businesses and our Na- 
tion, will not be repeated in any future 
emergency that may confront us. 

Third. To concentrate the responsi- 
bility for administering one program to 
preserve and develop small business in 
one independent agency of the Govern- 
ment, It is common knowledge that to- 
day there are nearly as many distinct 
small-business programs as there are 
agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Many of these programs over- 
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lap, some are at cross-purposes one with 
the other, others are of questionable and 
doubtful value, and all, in combination, 
are inefficient, ineffective, and expensive. 
I am informed, for example, that last 
year the Department of Defense spent in 
excess of $5 million for its small-business 
program and that all agencies spent some 
$25 million. This bill authorizes the 
President to eliminate this senseless du- 
plication and waste of effort and money 
by transferring the small-business func- 
tions of other agencies and departments 
to the Small Business Administration, 
where they rightfully belong and where 
no conflict of interest will impede their 
zealous execution. 

This is the essence of this bill. Time 
does not permit a detailed recitation of 
its features. The problems of small 
business of today, tomorrow, next week, 
and next year must be recognized, antici- 
pated, planned for, and resolved. What 
we need, and we need it now, is intelligent 
and forthright action. And such action 
can be accomplished only by an autono- 
mous and permanent agency owing no 
allegiance to other than legitimate small- 
business enterprises. With such an 
agency continuously serving the interests 
of small business day in and day out, 
however, I am confident that small busi- 
ness will be strengthened and developed, 
that free competitive enterprise will re- 
main healthy, and that the economic 
well-being of the Nation and of all the 
people, as well as the security of our 
country, will be maintained. 


The Middle Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Buf- 
falo Evening News of March 16, 1953, 
entitled “A Department of Welfare.” 

As the editorial writer cogently points 
out, the Federal Security Agency, which 
the administration proposes to raise to 
Cabinet status, embodies many of the 
most controversial programs into which 
this Government has entered in the past 
20 years. Congress has once rejected 
departmental status for the FSA, be- 
cause it distrusted the objectives of 
those who guided it. Now we have an 
administration which is committed to 
the middle way between self-reliance 
and paternalism—an administration 
consciously and conscientiously seeking 
to avoid both “government by bureauc- 
racy and neglect of the helpless.” In 
the hands of administrators who keep 
their eyes firmly on that objective, a De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare can serve the Nation well. 

The editorial follows: 

A DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 

As expected, President Eisenhower has sub- 
mitted, for his first reorganization plan, a 
measure to give official Cabinet status to Mrs. 
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Oveta Culp Hobby as Secretary of a new De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The plan, to take effect automatically in 60 
days if neither House of Congress objects, 
is deemed certain of approval; in fact, there 
is a move on Capitol Hill to rush it into effect 
ahead of time by special legislation. 

With minor exceptions, the reorganization 
plan is the same that President Truman sub- 
mitted in 1950. . Congress rejected it then 
because of hostility to Oscar R. Ewing, Mrs. 
Hobby's predecessor as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, who would have stepped up into 
the Cabinet post. Instead of administering 
the security and welfare programs already 
adopted, Mr. Ewing had devoted most of his 
energy to the promotion of compulsory 
health insurance and other welfare state 
concepts. With the new administration 
committed to a middle course in this field— 
fundamentally seeing the problem more 
nearly eye-to-eye with Congress—congres- 
sional opposition to the idea of giving Cabi- 
net recognition to these welfare functions 
has evaporated. 

The name assigned to the new Department 
describes its functions to perfection, but it 
is nevertheless a mouthful that is sure to be 
shortened in common usage. From “Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare,” Mrs. 
Hobby’s title will probably be shortened, for 
unofficial purposes, to something like “Wel- 
fare Secretary.” 

If there is anything that the diverse pri- 
mary functions of the proposed department 
have in common, it is their newness as ma- 
jor fields of Federal activity—and of left- 
right controversy. In each of the three 
areas—health, education, and welfare—there 
is a continuing tug of war between the pro- 
moters of vast new Federal programs and 
those who denounce them as “socializers” 
and “pie-in-the-sky demagogs.” It is part 
and parcel of the eternal quest for a ten- 
able balance of personal freedom and eco- 
nomic security. The problem the Eisenhower 
administration has set for itself is that of 
charting a sound middle way between the 
extremes of self-reliance and paternalism. 

The President said as much in his state 
of the Union message. In the area of social 
rights, he declared, “we see most clearly the 
new application of old ideas of freedom.” 
His administration, he said, is “profoundly 
aware of two great needs born of our living 
in a complex industrial economy. First: 
The individual citizen must have safeguards 
against personal disaster inflicted ‘by forces 
beyond his control. Second: The welfare of 
the people demands effective and economical 
performance by the Government of certain 
indispensable social services. * * * There 
is a middle way between untrammeled.free- 
dom of the individual and the demands for 
the welfare of the whole Nation. This way 
must avoid government by bureaucracy as 
carefully as it avoids neglect of the helpless.” 

That is the task he has assigned, in the 
areas of major impact, to Mrs. Hobby. It is 
a task that certainly merits the dignity and 
high importance of full Cabinet status, 


Taxes and Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Malden (Mass.) Evening News 
of March 5, 1953: 


TAXES AND SPENDING 


Stand of the Eisenhower administration 
against tax cuts before spending has been 
reduced and the budget balanced is now well 
known. The President’s goal is a sound dol- 
lar of fairly even purchasing power. The ar- 
gument for quick token tax cuts is voiced by 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, New York 
Republican, who is chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. With the 
overwhelming backing of his potent com- 
mittee, he would end the excess-profits tax 
on corporations and the last 11 percent of in- 
dividual income tax increase on July 1. 
Estimated revenue losses would be $4 bil- 
lion. Proponents of a token tax reduction 
now say that Government spending will 
never be reduced until there is a reduction 
in Government income. As long as the 
money is there, it will be spent, that is. 
Representative Reep recalls the Republican 
administrations of the 1920's, which succes- 
sively reduced taxes. In turn, the lower 
rates resulted in improved business health 
and brought in more revenue. Certainly 
high taxes are a brake on enterprise. Pro- 
longed high taxes create perpetual big Gov- 
ernment. Creeping inflation is a vice no 
nation can safely coddle, and it is a question 
whether high taxes or unbalanced budgets 
are the more inflationary. 


Build Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Build Alaska,” written by the 
well-known columnist George E. Sokol- 
sky, and published by King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., on March 16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THESE Days 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 
BUILD ALASKA 


It is to be noted that for several years, 
whenever statehood for Hawaii was dis- 
cussed, Alaska was included. Then politics 
entered the picture and some Democrats ob- 
jected Hawaii and some Republicans ob- 
jected to Alaska and neither became a State. 
Now it would seem that Hawaii is about to 
become a State but Alaska is not even being 
considered. 

One of the arguments against statehood 
for Alaska is that it is sparse of popula- 
tion. This is an enormous Territory of 586,- 
400 square miles, equal to one-sixth of the 
size of the United States—equal to Texas, 
New York, Pennsylvania, the New England 
States, and California. Its present popula- 
tion is 128,643. It is our first line of defense 
on the American Continents against Soviet 
Russia, except for the Communist base at 
Guatemala. From the standpoint of na- 
tional strategy, Alaska is tremendously sig- 
nificant. 
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Now let us look at another part of the 
world. Thousands of Germans are daily 
moving from East to West Germany. They 
are a hardworking, strong people, mostly 
farmers and artisans, who have suffered from 
Russian brutality. They escape from Com- 
munist domination at great personal risk 
and therefore can only be true opponents of 
the Russian imperialists. They are the same 
kind of people who settled much of the 
Mississippi Valley from St. Louis to Minne- 
apolis in other generations. They are a 
courageous people who have 1,000 years of 
history of keeping the Slav out of Europe, 
failing only when Hitler betrayed them into 
a historical stupidity which brought them 
war, disaster, and subjection to Russia. 

Why not open Alaska to settlement by such 
peoples, homeless, often hopeless, who need 
a sanctuary outside of Europe but always a 
sanctuary where the individual can find free- 
dom by his own efforts, particularly in work- 
ing the land which he, himself, owns? These 
are a people who are accustomed to working 
their own land. Until Hitler drove his coun- 
try to madness, they were always regarded 
as the most hard-working and orderly people 
in Europe. 

At present, the refugees from Russian op- 
pression and even the defectors from com- 
munism are crowded into an already over- 
crowded West Germany where they can do 
little to improve themselves. Stateless folk 
are always bogged down by personal misfor- 
tunes; once they are restored to their normal 
way of life and to pride-encouraging pro- 
ductivity, with family life as their only need, 
the Germans tend to assimilate readily into 
our civilization. 

There is real danger that Alaska will be 
regarded solely as a military outpost serving 
no other purpose than to test our strength 
in Arctic winters against the Russians who 
inhabit Siberia and who hope to seize Alaska 
from us some day. It would be better to 
increase the population of that place with 
the same kind of people who after the 1840's 
did so much to give Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin a constructive, ingenious, 
and hard-working people. 

And there is this to say about underpopu- 
lated Canada that it could bring no better 
stock into that land than the Germans and 
the Poles. Canada has protected herself 
against promiscuous immigration more ef=- 
fectively than has the United States. Start- 
ing with a conflict between the Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon and the Catholic French- 
Canadian, Canada has sought to avoid fur- 
ther racial and religious fragmentation as 
far as possible. The result has been a policy 
of reduced immigration with a desire te 
maintain a balance between the English and 
French-speaking Canadians.. This has been 
difficult because of the greater fecundity of 
the French. 

Among the German refugees are both 
Protestants and Catholics and therefore the 
Canadians need not worry too much about 
upsetting either the ethnological or the re- 
ligious balance. And it would be as econom- 
ically beneficial as it is humane to find 
areas where these displaced persons can live 
in dignity. 

Thus, I suggest two places, Alaska and 
Canada, particularly western Canada, as set- 
tlements for those who escape from Russian 
tyranny. Perhaps some day, Eastern Ger- 
many can be denuded of population—East- 
ern Germany and western Poland. If that 
were accomplished, the Russians, to hold that 
area, would fill it with Asiatic peoples, as 
they have been doing in Transylvania. Eu- 
rope would then recognize the menace of a 
resurrected Genghis Khan and know its peril. 
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Address of Hon. Jacob K. Javits, of New 
York, Before the National Paper Grade 
Association of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
“ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in., 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by me at 50th annual con- 
vention, National Paper Grade Associ- 
ation of the United States, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Tuesday, 
March 17: 


American business statesmanship is the 
leading factor which will determine the 
course of our country in the next 4 years. 
The assertion frequently heard that this is 
a businessman’s administration represents 
an opportunity, not a disadvantage. Busi- 
ness must be defined today as including 
management, workers, investors, and farm- 
ers. The greatest strength of the United 
States being in its productive power and its 
reputation with the world resting largely 
upon this productive power, our position in 
the world will ultimately be determined upon 
our capacity for maintaining and expanding 
such production and distributing what is 
produced wisely. 

American business has generously con- 
tributed of its personnel to the new admin- 
istration but that is not enough. I urge 
upon American business a five-point pro- 
gram for carrying through successfully the 
role which it is now called upon to play in 
American public life. The five-point pro- 
gram for American business is as follows: 

1. To develop a program and a mechanism 
for establishing and attaining economic 
goals of production and distribution, and 
for attaining our long-term economic sta- 
bility. 

2. To broaden the base of worker owner- 
ship of United States business, to accept 
joint responsibility with workers, particu- 
larly those organized in trade-unions for 
the productivity and efficiency of business, 
and to cooperate in housing construction 
and improvement, health, social-security and 
welfare pri which will establish a new 
and higher level of well-being in all these 
fields. 

3. To protect civil rights and equality of 
opportunity in the United States by preach- 
ing, business practices, and support of es- 
sential State, Federal, and local laws. 

4. To help educational and charitable in- 
stitutions by contributions taking advan- 
“tage of the full 5-percent deduction al- 
lowed from corporation and business income 
taxes for this purpose. 

5. To take an active part in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion upon the last of these points 
recently. The dollar gap which is troubling 
the free world is only about $2 billion in 
cash and even if our extraordinary expendi- 
ture for foreign, military, and economic aid 
and for the maintenance of our forces 
abroad were removed the dollar gap would 
be something in the area of $10 billion a year. 
The $2 billion represent about 1.7 percent 
and the $10 billion about 8.3 percent of our 
aggregate industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction and yet is the key to peace and the 
victory over communism. The reduction of 
tarif barriers, quotas, and other restric- 


tions on export and import trade has been 
urged from eminent sources including among 
them the Detroit Chamber of Commerce, 
Henry Ford II, president of the Ford Motor 
Co., the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and the National Planning Associa- 
tion. It has had powerful support from 
the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the new administration in general. The 
problem of American business in this respect 
is to help with the means to provide for 
absorbing management and employees and 
for assisting investors in those businesses 
which may be seriously affected by expanded 
imports. What must be prevented is the 
magnifying of the problems of such busi- 
nesses in a way to stop expansion of imports 
far greater in economic significance and 
dollar amount than what is involved in help- 
ing these affected businesses. In this area 
the organized efforts of American business 
can be especially employed in financing, re- 
training, and reemploying affected workers. 

Business has a much greater role to play 
than it has as yet in the economic and tech- 
nical assistance program. The development 
of the underdeveloped areas so vital to the 
success of the free world is very heavily de- 
pendent upon adequate engineering and 
technical services which are necessary to 
prepare projects eligible for financing in 
such areas and to prepare operating staffs— 
and physical and social conditions needed 
for successful operation and development of 
such projects. In this respect the present 
administration, having the confidence of 
business, has an unusual opportunity to do a 
job of the size which is needed. 

Another vital area in business participa- 
tion and foreign policy is the stimulation of 
overseas investment. This has had recent 
attention from the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, the 
Honorable Eric Johnston. What is needed 
is not only to outline the conditions from 
Government under which overseas private 
investment can be stimulated but the acti- 
vation of organized business to put before 
the Government how much will be invested 
in what kinds of projects and where, if the 
conditions or the major substance of them 
is met. We have had the experience in the 
Congress, for example, in the guaranty pro- 
gram under the European Cooperation Act 
and the Mutual Security Act of providing 
a big and generous $300 million program 
which then went substantially unused. 

Finally, business needs to take a great 
hand in the development of overseas raw 
material sources. Recent studies point to 
the unusual rate at which our domestic raw 
material resources have been and are being 
consumed and to the danger inherent in 
this situation. Just as the Government has 
engaged in a great stockpiling program for 
strategic material, there is no reason why 
organized American business cannot engage 
in a great stockpiling program, both at home 
and abroad, of industrial material. 

Business fell into grave disrepute after 
the collapse of 1929-32 and the United 
States found it difficult in the ensuing years 
to work out a stable economic situation based 
on the private economy. In spite of the 
marked recovery in the years from 1933 to 
1939, we were in grave danger of an eco- 
nomic tailspin in 1939 to 1941 which might 
have entailed a new and even then unpar- 
alleled expansion of Government control 
over business. The war changed all this by 
calling forth our fullest production efforts 
and bringing about a 70 percent increase in 
American productive capacity—an increase 
which was vitally needed to win the war and 
to repair a shattered world in the postwar 
reconstruction era; and which continues to 
be vitally needed for the security of the 
world today against the aggressive rise of 
Communist totalitarianism. But these emer- 
gency conditions must sooner or later end, 
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as there are already predictions that with 
the decline of defense expenditure, estimated 
to begin in the fiscal year starting July 1, 
1954, we will face a situation drastically new, 
compared with anything we have been faced 
with since 1939. The Communists are con- 
fidently counting upon this as the begin- 
ning of that economic collapse and disinte- 
gration of the free world which they have 
for so long been predicting. Even in our own 
country foes of the administration are as- 
suming that tremendous political advantage 
will result from the inability of American 
business to deal with the new situation after 
the peak of defense expenditures is reached. 
What American business does or fails to do, 
therefore, in the next year will have a pow- 
erful impact upon the position of the new 
administration in the country and of the 
United States in the world. The first sign 
of this impact on the domestic scene is likely 
to come in the congressional elections of 
1954. It may truly be said that in the final 
analysis it is the power of American business 
which will determine the fate of a free world. 
I urge a determined effort under the fav- 
orable climate of this administration by 
American business to exert this power for 
the victory of freedom in a decisive way. 


The Brotherhood of Faiths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, tolerance in 
the positive sense is the great unifying 
factor in American life. It means that 
each person should have pride in his own 
choice, his own work, his own faith. And 
respect for others who differ from him- 
self. Men worship God in many forms, 
but true reverence for what is divine, as 
practiced in the daily life of any indi- 
vidual, is admired by all. Just as the 
town meeting is the essence of democ- 
racy, so too the practical demonstration 
of brotherhood that brings together men 
of various faiths in testimony to the 
good that they share is the essence of 
spiritual fellowship. 

“In God we trust,” each according to 
his lights. And we are generous enough 
to praise genuine virtue in those who are 
not of our persuasion. When a Jewish 
chaplain commends a Catholic soldier 
for being a true Christian in the finest 
sense of the word we are surprised, 
pleased, and inspired. And we wonder 
why we cannot have more of this, each 
to the other. Bigotry would have no 
chance to divide us with its baseless fears 
and suspicions if all men followed this 
example: Living up to their own beliefs 
and sincerely respecting the beliefs of 
their neighbors. 

Cpl. Robert P. Kelly, of Fort Devens, 
Mass., is not yet a citizen, at least on 
paper. But the Lawrence soldier, true to 
God and to the land of his adoption, has 
set a high standard of personal conduct 
which many who were born in the United 
States might well imitate. Chaplain 
Hersh Livazer recognized his merits and 
deserves commendation himself for 
praising the exemplary faith of a 
Christian. 
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Impressed by this affirmative toler- 
ance, I ask that the story of it be pub- 
lished in the Recorp, to promote greater 
understanding among our people. 

The article follows: 


JEWISH CHAPLAIN COMMENDS LOCAL SOLDIER 
TRUE CHRISTIAN } 

Fort Devens, February 28.—A Jewish Army 
chaplain has awarded a Catholic soldier a 
letter of commendation for being “a true 
Christian in the finest sense of the word.” 

Cpl. Lobert P. Kelly, 27, of County Ros- 
common, Ireland, brother of Mrs. Catherine 
Hayes, 102A Salem Street, Lawrence, was 
given a commendation this week by Maj. 
Gen. Roderick R. Allen, commander of Fort 
Devens, in behalf of Chaplain (Capt.) Hersh 
Livazer, Jewish chaplain. 

The commendation reads as follows: 

“I wish to commend Cpl, Robert P. Kelly 
and make a record of my commendation for 
the outstanding service which he has ren- 
dered to men of all faiths while serving as 
a member of the cadre of Company K, 1013th 
ASU, Fort Devens, Mass. 

“A Catholic himself, nevertheless he has 
never let an opportunity pass to encourage 
men of the Protestant and Jewish faiths to 
attend their own respective religious services. 

“His zeal and impartiality in urging mem- 
bers of all faiths to attend religious services 
prove him to be, in my estimation, a true 
Christian in the finest sense of the word. 
Moreover, I feel that he personifies the high- 
est ideals of American democracy and broth- 
erhood—and this is all the more outstanding 
because Corporal Kelly is not as yet a citizen 
of the United States. 

“Corporal Kelly’s exemplary performance 
serves as an outstanding illustration of full 
and unbiased understanding and respect of 
all religious denominations.” s 

In addition to the commendation, Kelly 
Was presented with a cigarette lighter. 

A native of County Roscommon, Ireland, 
Kelly served with the British Army’s First 
Airborne Division from February 1944 to May 
1946 as arifleman. Between August 1944 and 
May 1945 he served in combat with the di- 
vision in France, Holland, and Germany, and 
from June 1945 to March 1946 he served on 
garrison duty in Ismailia, Egypt. 

to the United States in January 
1949, Kelly entered the United States Army 
November 10, 1950. In October 1951 he went 
to Germany serving as a dispatcher with the 
552d Quartermaster Mobile Refrigeration 
Company. Returning in October 1952 to the 
United States for discharge, Kelly reenlisted 
at Fort Devens for another tour of duty and 
has been stationed here since. He is now 

transferred to Fort Lee, Va. 

Not yet a United States citizen, Kelly will 
become eligible for his final papers in No- 
vember 1953. 


Appointment of Philip Young to Chair- 
manship of Civil Service Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from the National Civil Service League 
endorsing the appointment of Philip 
Young, dean of Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Business to the 
chairmanship of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 


Our Government is fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Mr. Young, as he has 
had years of experience as a civil-serv- 
ice employee, in addition to dealing with 
personnel in administrative agencies, 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NONPARTISAN LEAGUE HAILS STRONG APPOINT- 
MENT OF PHILIP YOUNG To CIVIL SERVICE 
CHAIRMANSHIP, BUT WARNS THAT OTHER 
Masor Steps Must Be TAKEN To IMPROVE 
PERSONNEL MACHINERY 


New Yorn, N. Y., March 1953.—The non- 
partisan National Civil Service League today 
hailed the appointment of Philip Young, 
dean of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business, to the chairmanship of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
as “the kind of choice the league and all 
other advocates of a strong and efficient 
merit system have been hoping for.” 

James R. Watson, executive director of the 
72-year-old league, said this strong appoint- 
ment met the first and most important of 
several recommendations made recently to 
the new administration by the league on 
the basis of its poll of some 200 top busi- 
ness executives who had served in Govern- 
ment. “But it is only one of many steps 
required to make civil service work effec- 
tively,” added Mr. Watson. 

The league spokesman said Mr. Young pos- 
sessed most of the qualifications which the 
good government organization had called 
for in the new civil-service chief. He noted 
that Mr. Young— 

1. Was an administrator with both Gov- 
ernment and business experience. 

2. Was a long-time friend and trusted 
associate of the Chief Executive, formerly 
president of Columbia University—a fact 
indicating that President Eisenhower in- 
tends to make the management of 2,500,000 
Federal employees his personal concern. 

3. Was aware, from his long Federal sery- 
ice, that the majority of the people who 
work for Government are much better than 
they'are usually given credit for, 

4. Had the necessary experience to stabilize 
the Government-career system and give it 
both efficiency and prestige. 

5. Had great personal prestige in the fields 
of government, business and education. 

6. Had been appointed on a nonpartisan 


GOP in Security Switch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 27, to create a Department of Health, 
Education, and Security, was considered 
by the House in the 8lst Congress, I 
was one of the 71 Members who voted 
for its adoption on July 10, 1950, I shall 
vote for a similar plan offered to the 
House today since I adhere to the Demo- 
cratic policy of approaching an issue 
on the basis of principles, not personali- 
ties, on the basis of facts, not fancy. Re- 
organization Plan No. 27 was over- 
whelmingly defeated because of alleged 
fears by our Republican friends that it 
would lead to socialized medicine. I 
am pleased that it has taken our friends 
in the other party only 3 years to realize 
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that their characterization of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 27 as radical, socialistic, 
reckless, ill-timed and spendthrift had, 
as the Democratic Members pointed out 
in the floor debate without avail, no foun- 
dation in fact, although apparently the 
undisputed fact that the present Federal 
Security Administrator is prettier than 
her predecessor is the sole reason given 
for the reversal in their thinking. I com- 
mend to my colleagues’ attention the 
following article on the subject that ap- 
peared in the Newark Sunday News of 
March 15 by Mr. Arthur Sylvester, the 
highly respected head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau: 


GOP my Securrry AGENCY SWITCH—CALLED 
Ike’s DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE SOCIALISTIC WHEN PROPOSED 
BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

(By Arthur Sylvester) 

WasHINGTON.—Back in July 1950, House 
Republicans teamed with conservative Dem- 
ocrats, many from the South, to do to death 
President Truman’s Reorganization Plan No, 
27. 

It proposed to promote the Federal Security 
Agency into a fullfiedged department of 
health, education, and welfare with Cabinet 
status for the head of the new agency. But 
Representatives like HOFFMAN (Republican, 
of Michigan), AreNps (Republican, of Illi- 
nois), and others called it socialistic, a po- 
litical promotion plan, and similarly mean 
things and buried it under a 249-to-71 un- 
favorable vote. 

On Thursday President Eisenhower sent 
to Congress his Reorganization Plan No. 1 
whose pure purpose is the very same as Mr, 
Truman's nefarious one. Indeed, a compar- 
ison of the two plans by experts in Senator 
McCarruy’s (Republican, of Wisconsin) Sen- 
ate Governmental Operations Committee re- 
veals the plans are practically identical save 
in one detail: Where Mr. Truman's plan 
enunciated the duties in FSA of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, the 
Commissioner of Education, and the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, Mr. Eisenhow- 
er's plan says merely their duties will be the 
same as they have been, 

But today happy applause greets the ef- 
fort, at least 30 years old, to give full execu- 
tive status to the Security Agency. Mr. 
Horrman has switched from Bronx cheers 
to huzzas and as chairman of the House 
counterpart to Mr. McCarrxy’s group is run- 
ning to expedite approval of the proposal 
that was so bad 2 years ago, The plan will 
take effect in 60 days unless vetoed by a 
majority of the full membership of either 
House. 

HOUSE PUSHES PLAN 


No one is suggesting anything like th: 
least of all Mr. Horrman. Instead he mae 
filed a joint resolution in the House that 
would make the plan operative within 10 
days after enactment of the resolution in- 
stead of waiting for 2 months. In another 
effort to further what he and other Republi- 
cans were calling in 1950 an opening wedge 
to further socialized medicine, Mr. HOFFMAN 
has arranged for joint hearings tomorrow 
ma Senator MCCARTHY’S group on plan 

o. 1, 

At 10 o'clock Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, now 
head of FSA and scheduled to become the 
10th Cabinet member as boss of the proposed 
executive agency, Budget Director Dodge and 
others are to outline the beauties of plan No. 
1 to a congressional committee, some of 
whose members could see it 3 years ago only 
as the work of a couple of villains—one Harry 
5. Truman and one Oscar S. Ewing. 

Had the Truman plan been approved, it 
would have been Mr. Ewing rather than the 
attractive 48-year-old Mrs. Hobby who would 
have gotten the $22,500 Cabinet pay check 
instead of the FSA Administrator’s $17,500. 
And he would have rated the gold eagle on 
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his limousine that her Government car prob- 
ably soon will show. 

In his letter of transmittal to Congress Mr, 
Eisenhower, possibly wisely, omitted to men- 
tion that his proposal is an exact counterpart 
of Mr. Truman’s, the plan Mr. HOFFMAN 
called on that summer day of July 10, 1950, 
“a bureaucrat’s prayer” and which Mr. 
ARENDS, now majority whip, predicted would 
lead to increased spending. Instead Mr, 
Eisenhower recited how this was really Pres- 
ident Harding's idea in 1923 and President 
Hoover's in 1932, and the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in 
1987 (remember F, D. R.) and the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (named by H. S. T.) in 
1949. 

QUOTING THE RECORD 

Today's enthusiasm for the new agency on 
the part of newly converted Representatives 
and Senators alike gives a certain piquancy 
to a reading of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 10, 1950, For instance, Mr. ARENDS took 
a look at the Eisenhower, er, that is Truman 
proposal, and said: 

“Tt is not a reorganization plan but a pro- 
motion scheme for socialized medicine. It 
simply takes all the agencies and their func- 
tions now constituting the FSA and makes a 
new department. It thereby promotes the 
Federal Security Administrator, Mr. Ewing, 
who incidentally is one of the leading ad- 
vocates of socialized medicine, to the highly 
desirable rank of Cabinet officer with the 
salary and prestige commensurate with that 
rank.” 


On the basis of this expression of the party 
line and similar declarations of principle the 
Republican members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation voted to a man to kill plan No. 27. 
Over in the Senate Senators SmirH and 
HENDRICKSON were sO exercised against it 
that they joined with Senator Tarr, of Ohio, 
and four other Republicans to sponsor a 
resolution to reject it. The House did the 
job for them and they let it go at that. To- 
day Mr. Tarr says he knows of no objections 
to the plan. 

‘That is fortunate for the President because 
otherwise he might have to rely on the op- 
position party once more to support & meas- 
ure that he is espousing against earlier Re- 
publican opposition. Indeed, Mr. Eisenhower 
is finding it harder at times to get his own 
party to go along than the Democrats. In 
view of that how does it come about the Re- 
publicans have achieved such a reversal on 
plan 27, that is to say, plan No. 1? 

“That's easy,” says Mr. Horrman. “Last 
time it was Mr. Truman and Mr. Ewing. This 
time it’s Mr. Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby. 
She's a nice lady.” 

And that’s about the best explanation 
you'll get. 


Providing Orderly Machinery for Regula- 
tion of the Great Lakes Water Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution which 
is designed to protect the people of the 
Great Lakes Basin against the creeping 
disaster that has wrought havoc on the 
lake shores over the past few years. 
That disaster has been caused in part 
by a prolonged cycle of heavy rainfall, 
and in part by ill-advised tampering with 
the lake levels in various parts of the 


basin, without regard to the effect of 
such action on other parts of the basin, 
We can do nothing about the rainfall, 
but we can and must provide an orderly 
means of regulating the water levels 
throughout the basin, insofar as man- 
made diversions or obstructions are con- 
cerned, so that the interests of the va- 
rious groups who use or are affected by 
the lakes, are protected. 

Mr. Speaker, the Great Lakes are in- 
ternational boundary waters and are 
within the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 

At the present time, the International 
Joint Commission maintains an inter- 
national board of control on Lake 
Superior which is required to maintain 
the water level of that lake within an 
18-inch fluctuation level, regardless of 
what the effect will be on the lower lakes. 
It maintains another international 
board of control at Massena, N. Y., at 
the eastern end of the basin, and it now 
proposes to to establish still another 
international board of control on the 
St. Lawrence River in connection with 
the projected power development in the 
rapids. On the other hand, it maintains 
no control over the water level of Lake 
Michigan, which is wholly contained 
within the United States. Nor does it 
maintain any control or regulating works 
on Lakes Huron, Erie, or Ontario. 

What I am proposing, therefore, is the 
establishment of an International Great 
Lakes Joint Board of Control which will 
coordinate the regulatory activities of 
the several boards already operating and 
any which may be established in the 
future, and, in addition, a Lake Mich- 
igan Board of Control which will co- 
ordinate its regulatory activities with the 
international board. 

The Great Lakes serve many interests, 
including commerce, industry, naviga- 
tion, power development, agriculture, 
natural resources development, and resi- 
dential owners. 

All of these interests have a right to 
consideration in the regulation of the 
water levels; all have a right to be pro- 
tected against capricious or ill-consid- 
ered tampering with the lake levels. My 
proposal looks to the establishment of 
an overall agency, international in char- 
acter, with authority to regulate the lake 
levels in recognition of the legitimate 
interests of these groups on both sides 
of the international boundary, 


Let’s Concentrate Our Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr, GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Reading (Mass.) Chronicle of 
March 5, 1953: 

Ler’s CONCENTRATE OUR FIRE 

A grim picture indeed was presented to 
Congressmen and Senators when they were 
called to the White House recently to hear 
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about our situation in the world today. Be- 
tween the lines for a long time it has heen 
evident that spending billions for defense, 
we have got little to show for our money. 

Democratic theory seems to have been that 
if you spent money for defense you auto- 
matically created defense. Common sense 
says, not necessarily, and now the new ad= 
ministration is finding that our expensive 
program .has produced much less than we 
hoped and less than we need. 

A complete reappraisal of the whole prob- 
lem is necessary. Do we defend ourselves and 
attack, if necessary, from aircraft carriers or 
land bases all over the world? Do we pro- 
duce more artillery weapons, jet planes, su- 
perforts, atomic submarines, or what? 

Actually we simply must decide what kind 
of war we will fight, if we have to fight, 
Then select suitable weapons and make 
those. We can accomplish our own eco- 
nomic ruin by our present attempt to build 
bigger weapons of every kind. The money 
we have been wasting has indirectly bene- 
fited our enemies who are hoping we will be 
stupid enough to defeat ourselves. There 
are presumably ways of determining the best 
way to conduct modern warfare. A course 
should be firmly set and spending concen- 
trated in fewer lines. 

The administration should clamp down on 
the rivalry of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
make them quit jockeying for position and 
create a blueprint for adequate defense and 
offense that we can hope to achieve. 


Free Trade Is Inevitable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
which appeared in Fortune magazine for 
March 1953 entitled “Free Trade Is In- 
evitable.” 

In view of the complexities of the 
tariff question and the recent emphasis 
on the policy popularly called Trade by 
Aid, I believe this article is of sufficient 
general interest for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FREE TRADE Is INEVITABLE 

Under the traditionally protectionist Re- 
publican Party, the United States may now 
be moving toward a freer trade policy than 
the traditionally low-tariff Democrats were 
able to achieve in 20 years of power. As yet 
this is no more than a possibility, but as 
possibilities go it is a momentous one. It 
arises from this constellation of events: a 
vigorous new presidential team, almost 
unanimously sympathetic to a greater flow 
of imports into the United States, has taken 
office at a time when broad and influential 
elements of the United States business com- 
munity, once indifferent if not actually 
hostile to imports, are showing a new and 
often organized awareness that their real 
interests lie in more imports. An increas- 
ing number of United States businessmen 
are saying, “Free trade is inevitable.” The 
administration can approach the job of re- 
formulating trade policy, which comes up 
in June with the expiration of the Trade 
Agreements Act, confident that many busi- 
nessmen believe in liberalizing it. 

The issue of trade and tariffs is politically 
one of the most hazardous facing the ad- 
ministration, and could conceivably split thé 
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Republican Party wide open. Congress may 
be even less a collection of free traders than 
it was last year. But the President’s Cab- 
inet and advisers are acutely aware that the 
United States must be prepared to import 
more, and President Eisenhower, in his in- 
augural address, was more explicit than any- 
one expected him to be. “For all our own 
material might, even we need markets in 
the world,” he said. “Equally, we need vital 
materials and products of distant lands.” 
His state of the Union message, though it 
necessarily mentioned the “legitimate safe- 
guarding of domestic industries, agriculture, 
and labor standards,” asked Congress both 
to revise customs procedure and to take 
the Trade Agreements Act under immediate 
study and extend it by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

And the executive branch is reinforced by 
the new movement of United States busi- 
ness opinion. In many ways this movement 
recalls the great British antitariff drive of 
a century ago. That drive, remember, was 
led by two public-spirited Manchester busi- 
nmessmen named Richard Cobden and John 
Bright, who argued correctly that the self- 
interest of the Nation as a whole was no 
longer served by protective tariffs. So Brit- 
ain adopted free trade—and free trade made 
Britain great. Some such moyement has 
been long overdue in the United States, 
whose self-interest, as Congress has yet to 
understand, lies overwhelmingly in main- 
taining or increasing exports rather than 
stifling imports. 


THE LATTER-DAY COBDENS AND BRIGHTS 


The trouble, at least until recently, was 
that businesses benefiting from exports were 
dispersed and indifferent, while those that 
were afraid of being hurt were concentrated 
and active. The tide seems to be turning. 
Take for example the remarkable declara- 
tion made last November by the Detroit 
‘Board of Commerce, which may someday be 
reckoned as a considerable event in Amer- 
ican history. 

The board came out flatly for free trade. 
It argued that the United States has reached 
the point where high tarifis do not serve 
the best interests of labor, consumers, and 
industry. It derided the old fear that cheap 
foreign labor will drive down American liv- 
ing standards; actually foreign labor is often 

ive, not cheap, because it is much 
less productive; and on balance Detroit pro- 
ductivity is so great that many foreign pro- 
ducers would find it hard to compete even 
if we had no tariffs at all. “World trade is 
a two-way street,” the board argued. “We 
cannot forever continue to sell, if we re- 
fuse to buy; nor is it wise to continue to give 
away the products.of this Nation while re- 
fusing to accept payment in kind from 
abroad. This will serve only to impoverish 
our peoples, lower our standard of living, 
and deplete our national resources.” 

The board recommended the elimination 
of quotas, the repeal of the so-called Buy 
American Act, revision of customs regula- 
tions, the enactment of a new, expanded, 
long-term trade act to supplant the present 
inadequate Trade Agreements Act. Signifi- 
cantly, many of the board’s 6,000 members, 
including the auto makers and their sup- 
pliers, are exporters. If the United States 
went back to high tariffs, and annual exports 
consequently dropped to $5 billion or $6 bil- 
lion, one out of seven Detroiters, it is esti- 
mated, would be out of a job. And the 
board’s president is John S. Coleman, who 
is also president of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., which benefits by tariffs but 
would benefit more if it could export freely. 

The board sent out 8,000 copies of pam- 
phiets stating its position. The response was 
so enthusiastic that it had to send out 240,- 
000 more. Since then it has been deluged 
with 10,000 letters of approval, many from 
businessmen. (Only one letter, Mr. Cole- 
man says, was hostile, and it was from a 
rawhide manufacturer who complained that 


foreign rawhide, admitted duty-free would 
put him out of business.) The board re- 
printed a sampling of the letters and dis- 
tributed them to other chambers, Members 
of Congress, etc. 

The foreign commerce committee of the 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce recently 
drew up a statement of policy something like 
that issued by the Detroit group. “When 
military aid is reduced and economic aid is 
eliminated, a continuous flow of exports from 
the United States, essential to a prosperous 
economy, requires that we, a great creditor 
nation, act as a creditor. When we, as a 
nation, cease to give away our goods, we 
must accept goods in exchange.” Owing to 
opposition by the American Sugar Cane 
League, however, the New Orleans chamber 
took no action on the committee's statement. 
But the eighth annual Mississippi Valley 
world trade conference, to be held in New 
Orleans on April 16-18, will consider a reso- 
lution similar to that of the Detroit board. 
“Balance trade to reduce aid,” is the con- 
ference’s motto. Other organizational activ- 


Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of Trans 
World Airlines and chairman of the United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, has called for the creation of 
a citizens’ commission to provide the Presi- 
dent and Congress with independent advice 
on imports the United States can accept with 
little danger to United States industry. 

Allan Kline; head of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, argues that the United 
States exports two and a half times as much 
in dairy products as it imports, and urges 
dairymen not to object to dairy imports. The 
worst danger, he says, is the demagog “who 
takes a little piece of the farm problem and 
forgets all the rest of the problem,” and then 
comes up with an answer favorable to the 
people he wants to please. 

The National Council of American Im- 
porters has set up a committee consisting of 
world-trade associations, foreign-commerce 
departments of chambers of commerce, etc., 
and is formulating a 1953 action program 
for the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act 
and repeal of the so-called Buy American Act. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has released to its members an exhaustive 
antiprotectionist report on international 
trade issues prepared by the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. 

CED's attitude is well known: It has led 
the movement for reducing trade barriers. 


A LOT OF THINKING 


Contrary to some of its detractors, this 
movement is not being fomented by big 
business, but draws its strength from think- 
ing businessmen of all kinds. For every L. L. 
Colbert of Chrysler, who says that the United 
States must foster a freer flow of exports 
and imports, there are half a dozen rela- 
tively smail businessmen who feel the same 
way. Take Charles H. Percy, president of 
Chicago's Bell & Howell Co. Since cameras 
and parts enjoy 15 to 45 percent protection 
(which some in the business regard as too 
little), nobody knows better than Mr. Percy 
what foreign competition, with its cheap 
labor costs, can mean. But Mr. Percy also 
understands how advanced United States 
technology is. Bell & Howell, for one thing, 
is very advanced in sound-reproducing 
equipment, and would like to wire the world 
for sound. It is Mr. Percy's conviction that 
in the long run freer trade is bound to come, 
and Americans are bound to be better off for 
it. So he has set up within Bell & Howell 
an executive group whose major assignment 
is to appraise what would happen to the 
company if tariffs were (1) reduced by 50 
percent, or (2) abolished entirely. “People 
must do a lot of about the subject 
of trade,” he says. “They should ask them-~- 
selves, among other things, How do we stand? 
What does foreign aid cost? What would the 
‘adjustment cost? No subject is more im- 
portant today.” 
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Or listen to Ken L. Lott, assistant manager 


‘of the Merchants National Bank, of Mobile, 


Ala.: “The countries of the free world are 
looking today to the United States for leader- 
ship. The economy of the free world can 
only be brought to a level of stability if other 
countries are allowed to sell a sufficient 
amount of goods and services in the United 
States with which to accumulate the dollar 
exchange necessary to purchase commodities 
in the United States. The United States 
must come to the table with clean hands 
itself before it can expect the other nations 
of the world to do likewise.” 

Or to W. Holway Hill, vice president of 
Boston's State Street Trust Co.: “The only 
thing to do is to liberalize our tarifis—and 
keep on liberalizing them.” 

Or to Harris McIntosh, president of the 
Toledo Scale Co., which benefits from tariffs. 
“What we'd like,” he laughs, “is to lower 
tariffs on everything—except scales.” But 
‘Toledo Scale is also an exporter, and on bal- 
ance Mr. McIntosh thinks that tariffs should 
be reduced gradually, say by 2 percent a year, 
“so that defense industries are not injured 
and others have an opportunity to make 
adjustments.” 

The protectionist movement, it is true, is 
well organized and still powerful and vigi- 
lant. The American Tariff League goes right 
on turning out and distributing 6,000 of its 
well-edited monthly Topics. Much of United 
States labor is still protectionist, and, of 
course, there are plenty of businessmen who 
still see red at the mere mention of free 
trade. “The only thing that made our coun- 
try great is the protective tariff to protect us 
from the cheap labor abroad,” says H. R. 
Cullen, the Houston oil and cotton man. 
“Those people haven’t developed in 2,000 
years. They've been letting the flies eat their 
children’s eyes out all that time. If they take 
our tariff off, it’s just a matter of time before 
the American people will be living like 
them.” 

And here is part of the American Sugar 
Cane League's statement of policy: “From 
the standpoint of national security the 
United States must necessarily produce many 
items that might be produced cheaper else- 
where. * * * A review of duties convinces us 
that a system of free trade would completely 
disrupt the economy of this Nation. Wide- 
spread unemployment, lower wage rates, 
lower profits, and the complete extinction of 
many industries would inevitably result from 
a policy of free trade.” 

But among businessmen the trend is away 
of the 


understanding of the issues. When the busi- 
nessman’s interest lies in increasing exports 
he is usually aware it means increasing im- 
ports. Even when his interests lie squarely 
in getting protection, he often suspects that 
he cannot buck Inevitable change. He un- 
derstands, or certainly is beginning to un- 
derstand, that United States foreign = 
in the words of Sumner Slichter, needs “an 
adequate economic foundation.” 


THE ADEQUATE FOUNDATION 


Such a foundation demands, for one. 
thing, that we try to import as much as we 
export, minus what. we invest or give away. 
In 1951 we exported roughly $15 billion 
worth of goods but imported a little less 
than $11 billion worth. Since the war we 
have exported about $35 billion worth of 
goods and services more than we imported, 
which we offset mostly with gifts; that is, 
the American standard of living was reduced 
by precisely that amount. Granted there 
are many ways of dealing with the overseas 
dollar shortage. We can and probably will 
give a few more billions away; we can and 
doubtless will invest many more billions 
abroad; foreign nations could strengthen 
their currencies by adopting stricter fiscal 
and monetary policies, by increasing pro- 
ductivity, and by integrating their economies 
more than they have. Granted all this, the 
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denouncing Robertson for his connections 
with the oil and gas industry. 

It has now developed that Wes Roberts, 
who backed Robertson’s appointment, re- 
ceived a fee of $3,750 from an important gas 
and oil company, Cities Service, during 8 
weeks in 1951 when the Kansas legislature 
was in session. In this connection, Kansas 
Senator William Weigand has charged that 
Roberts actually lobbied the bill through the 
legislature giving gas companies the right of 
eminent domain in seizing underground 
storage facilities. 

Former Congressman Albert Cole, of Kan- 
sas, to be Housing Administrator, in which 
job he must pass on public housing. Cole 
is the darling of the real-estate lobby, op- 
posed the housing-slum-clearance bill when 
in Congress, but despite this was backed by 
Wes Roberts for the key housing post. 


SOME SENATORS GRIPE 


Some GOP Senators griped at the appoint- 
ment, and Senator Irvine Ives, of New York, 
a strong Eisenhower Republican, said he was 
voting for Cole only on the assurance that 
Cole would fairly administer the Public 
Housing Act regardless of his earlier oppo- 
sition to it. 

Craig Sheaffer, the Sheaffer pen king, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Sheaf- 
fer was O. K.'d by the Republican National 
Committee despite the fact that he was a 
backer of certain rabble-rousing interests 
with which President Eisenhower certainly 
doesn’t associate himself. 

Senator CHARLES W. Tobey, when examin- 
ing Sheaffer, asked him about sponsoring 
Upton Close, the radio commentator who has 
attacked certain religious groups, and for 
contributing to rabble-rousing Merwin Hart. 
Sheaffer defended Close but alibied on con- 
tributions to Hart. 

Congressional records show, however that 
he contributed $1,300 to Hart, contributed 
$1,000 to Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, and 
was a member of the Western Tax Council 
which has been lobbying to limit the income- 
taxing powers of Government to 25 percent. 
When Senator JOHN O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, asked Sheaffer whether this would 
not drastically cut national revenue and 
lead to such things as a national sales tax, 
Sheaffer replied: 

“No; I don’t think it will lead to it (a 
sales tax). But if it does, the men in the 
lower brackets will have the opportunity to 
decide whether they want to buy something.” 

Harmar Denny, as Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Denny was appointed 
director of public safety for Pittsburgh in 
1933 when that city experienced its worst 
siege of crime and racketeering. In this job 
he got so much criticism for appointing de- 
tectives and police favorable to the city ma- 
chine that, after 1 year, angry voters kicked 
him out of office. 

With this background, he will now handle 
one of the most difficult jobs in the Nation— 
deciding which airlines shall operate the 
prize routes and how much subsidy they're 
entitled to, 


Color Television Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce has undertaken a study 
of the present status of color television 
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with particular reference as to when it 
can be made available to the public. 

In this connection a series of hearings 
and demonstrations have been arranged 
by the committee. As part of my re- 
marks I include a statement on the sub- 
ject issued today by me as chairman of 
the committee. It reads as follows: 


Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, announced 
today the names of the first witnesses who 
will testify during the first 4 days of the 
committee’s color television hearings which 
were called to determine the present status 
of color television. The first phase of the 
hearings will begin, as previously announced, 
on Tuesday, March 24, and will continue 
through March 27. 

The list of witnesses in the order of their 
appearance is as follows: 

March 24: Mr. E. W. Engstrom, vice presi- 
dent in charge of RCA laboratories division. 

March 25: Mr. Frank Stanton, president, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

March 26: Mr. Richard Hodgson, president, 
Chromatic Television Laboratories, Inc.; Dr, 
E. O. Lawrence, director, radiation labora- 
tory, University of California; Dr. Allen B., 
Dumont, Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc. 

March 27: Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., and chairman, 
National Television System Committee. 

In making public the first witness list, 
Chairman WOLVERTON announced that the 
committee will hear at a future date yet 
to be announced representatives of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and the 
National Production Authority as well as 
additional industry witnesses. 

Congressman WotverTon further stated he 
was of the opinion that conditions existing 
at the time of the issuance of National Pro- 
duction Order M-90 suspending the manu- 
facture of color television sets had changed 
sufficiently to warrant rescinding of the order 
at this time. Chairman WOLVERTON an- 
nounced that he had communicated his 
views in this respect to Mr. H. B. McCoy, 
Acting Administrator, National Production 
Authority, and had requested the National 
Production Authority to undertake the im- 
mediate revocation of the order. Congress- 
man WOLVERTON indicated that he was await- 
ing Mr. McCoy’s reply and hoped it would 
be favorable so that the public can have the 
advantages of color television in their homes 
at the earliest possible date. 

Chairman WoLverton further announced 
that on March 30 and 31 the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will at- 
tend demonstrations of recent developments 
in color television. The demonstrations will 
be held in New York City and will include 
developments made by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and Chromatic Television Laboratories, 
Inc. 


“One Worlders” Would Destroy 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
“one worlders” operating everywhere in 
this country are getting pretty brazen in 
their attempt to destroy the Constitution 
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of the United States. They are now 
openly holding meetings, at any place 
they can get, and advising the people to 
unite in a world government now. They 
do not seem to think this is treasonable, 
but here is the definition of treason: 

Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against, them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort, 


This one world government is the plan 
and hope of the Soviet Government of 
Russia. That is their sole aim—to spread 
their ism throughout the world until it 
engulfs all governments. 

Since the United States is the most 
independent nation of all those on earth, 
and the one that supports individual 
effort and freedom in the highest degree, 
these “one worlders” feel, and logically 
so, that here in the United States the 
greatest effort should be made to get the 
people willing to surrender to these be- 
whiskered Marxists the sovereign power 
of the United States for a new regime 
over which the Marxists hope to rule. 

This move is a case of pure treason, 
and if the full details of this interna- 
tional plan could be brought to light, step 
by step, those fomenting the movement 
could be found guilty of treason. 

Take a look at the oath of office an 
American takes when he goes to work 
for the United Nations. Here it is: 

I solemnly swear to exercise, in all loyalty, 
discretion, and conscience, the functions en- 
trusted to me as a member of the Inter- 
national Service of the United Nations; to 
discharge those functions and regulate my 
conduct with the interests of the United 
Nations only in view and not to speak or 
accept instructions in regard to the per- 
formance of my duty from any government 
or authority external to the organization. 


A person subscribing to this oath com- 
pletely surrenders his obligation to con- 
duct himself in the interests of the 
United Nations and swears that he will 
not accept any instructions from the 
United States. Any citizen of the United 
States who can conscientiously take 
such an oath automatically severs his 
connection with the United States and 
cancels his own citizenship. It is no 
wonder that many of these employees, 
when asked if they are members of the 
Communist Party, say that their answer 
might tend to incriminate them. They 
are right, and what they seek to cover 
up is the crime of treason. 

When any American promises—as all 
Communists do promise—to overthrow 
this Government by force and violence, 
he is at that moment guilty of treason. 
He is promising, with others—conspir- 
ing—to levy war against the United 
States, and also to give aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It makes no difference 
in this conspiracy whether or not he gets 
so far along as to do overt acts toward 
the destruction of this Government, but 
he has already conspired to do them: 
To conspire to commit a crime is as great 
a felony as the actual crime following 
the conspiracy. 

This country has been too lenient 
with these long-haired dreamers, and 
now we find they have permeated every 
field of our society; and this Govern- 
ment will have to go at least far enough 
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10-percent tariff on passenger cars removed? 
The country needs more organizations and 
men that not only are able to give each other 
pep talks but know enough about the issues 
to take the fioor before well-primed and 
tough-minded congressional committees. It 
needs, in short, more Cobdens and Brights. 
In a nation that honors and rewards the art 
of persuasion so splendidly, this is surely not 
too large an order. 


World Missions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
Columbia, the monthly publication is- 
sued by the Knights of Columbus: 

Tue CHURCH Has TURNED TO AMERICA 
(By Alvin Illig, C. S. P.) 


Last October 12, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
hurried aboard a plane at New York’s La- 
‘Guardia airport. His excellency flew north 
to Springfield, Mass., to help open a vast, 
8-day mission exhibition at the Eastern 
States Exposition grounds. This exhibition 
now seems destined to become the parent of 
a whole plan of exhibitions, for the plan be- 
hind the Springfield affair made a lot of im- 
portant people take thought. 

As the huge exhibition progressed, the 
policymakers for America’s missionary move- 
ment began wondering. Is the Springfield 
idea the ticket to mission expansion in the 
world? After it was all over, most American 
mission leaders were convinced that the 
idea is at least a big part of the ticket. 

The upshot of it all is that before 1953 
is out, you will see seyen tremendous mis- 
sion exhibitions in seven major eastern cities. 
The first of the mammoth exhibitions will 
be held from April 19 to April 24 in Boston, 
from May 17 to May 21 in St. Louis, and from 
May 31 to June 6 in New York City. Dur- 
ing the fall months the exhibition will come 
off in four other population centers east of 
Chicago. 

This will be the beginning of a nation- 
wide, 4-year series to tell the ordinary Amer- 
ican Catholic in the average parish how vital 
he is to the world missions. 

The whole new mission-education pro- 
gram will basically follow the so-called 
Springfield plan, a comprehensive public 
relations blueprint for the Catholic mission- 
ary movement of the world. Arranged in 
Springfield to highlight the 25th anniversary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in that diocese, the exhibition turned 
out to be the largest and most successful 
mission display ever held in the United 
States. 

“The Church at Work,” as the Springfield 
exhibition was titled, ran from October 12 
to the 19th and employed over 500 priests, 
brothers and sisters from 127 religious com- 
munities and lay mission organizations. 
Their 200 booths were spread over 3 acres of 
space in one of the largest one-floor halls in 
Massachusetts. 

To man these booths the mission personnel 
of the Catholic world assembled in Spring- 
field. There were priests recently expelled 
from Chinese “brain washing” camps. There 
were the White Fathers who work with the 
Moslems in Arabia, There were men recently 
returned from the headhunters in the still 
uncivilized portions of the Philippine Islands, 


from the savages in Borneo, and from Molo- 
Kai’s lepers. 
OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP AROUND 


Scores of sisters chatted informally with 
the Springfield folks, sisters who had worked 
among the postwar Japanese, women who 
had tried to reach the untouchables of India, 
and others preparing to leave for the interior 
of South Africa. 

‘The home missions with the stress centered 
on the American scene—the unchurched in 
our rural areas, and the neo-pagan of the big 
city, for example—also had their representa- 
tives there from United States-born com- 
munities such as the Paulists, the Trini- 
tarians, and Glenmary. It was a Vast display. 

The whole sprawling outlay was aimed 
chiefly at the workingman and housewife, 
the unpretentious grown folks from the par- 
ishes of Springfield. This is in contrast to 
the large vocation exhibitions for youth held 
in recent years in Buffalo, Brooklyn, and at 
Fordham University in the Bronx. The 
Springfield exhibition was engineered to raise 
the eyes of the average Catholic layman above 
the limits of his own individual parish so he 
can look out on the magnificently sweeping 
horizon of the universal church. 

Not that this appeal to the, grown folks did 
away with the vocational value of the exhibi- 
tion. On the contrary. The very indirect- 
ness of the approach was likely its most tell- 
ing feature with the young people. The type 
of young fellow or girl the religious life needs 
generally is not won by the direct, hard- 
selling vocational drive. Youth will not be 
pressured into the religious state. Pressure 
in such an important matter grates on their 
native sense of personal freedom, and they 
rear back. The mission exhibition, however, 
supplied Springfield’s young set with the 
offhand opportunity to “shop around” with- 
out fear of commitments or the betrayal of 
secret and uncertain leanings. And what is 
an equally important factor, mom and dad 
were there too, being sold all the while on 
the mission movement. Their sympathy can 
stimulate a vocation. Their insensitiveness 
can blight it also. 

In point of fact, however, this vast mission 
display seemed most successful with the men 
of Springfield—the Sears-Roebuck floorman, 
the plasterer, the lumber salesman, the ex- 
GI, the young college fellow there with his 
girl. Considering the average man's psycho- 
logical outlook, this was bound to be, for the 
male mind unconsciously thinks in terms of 
concrete realities. A man likes to see his 
church doing things in a big way. He wants 
to see results. The Catholic men of Spring- 
field saw just that, and they went away better 
Catholics for what they saw. 

When the exhibition closed 167,000 people 
had taken over 28 tons of literature and at- 
tended a series of 204 lectures and movies. 
Roughly estimating that 25,000 were non- 
Catholics or folks who had come back for the 
second and third time, the fact still stands 
that better than one-half of the entire 
Springfield diocese of 297,000 Catholics 
visited the exhibition. 

Should a like proportion of over 51 percent 
attend the exhibition in an archdiocese such 
as Philadelphia with 1,071,000 Catholics—or 
if only 25 percent attend for that matter— 
the crowds will be overwhelming. Humanly 
speaking, nothing will be more effective as a 
“shot in the arm” to the missionaries than 
tremendous crowds, for every missionary re- 
alizes that in God’s providence he has to 
rely on an understanding laity if the 1,600,- 
000,000 still in paganism is to be reached. 

One thing clearly evident from Springfield 
was that the average grown Catholic leaving 
such a huge mission display comes away 
without a full understanding of any one mis- 
sionary community or any one mission field. 
There is simply too much to be seen too 
quickly. But the layman does leave with a 
healthy, overall appreciation of the general 
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problems and activities of the Catholic mis- 
sions the world over. This is precisely the 
sentiment the missions secretariat in Wash- 
ington, D. C., hopes to leave with every dio- 
cese in which it schedules the exhibition. 

A highly favorable overtone of the exhi- 
bition not considered in drawing up the 
original plans, one which developed over the 
8 days into a special interest for many of 
the home missionaries, was the impression 
the exhibition made on inquisitive non- 
Catholics. The complete coverage given the 
whole affair by the secular press brought 
non-Catholics to the exposition grounds in 
surprisingly large numbers. The size of the 
display amazed them. After all, it took the 
casual visitor stopping just 1 minute at each 
booth over 3 hours to see the entire layout. 

The vitality of the church was the first of 
the two principal impressions to strike the 
non-Catholic. The worldwide activities rep- 
resented at Springfield showed this 1,900- 
year-old institution as obviously very much 
alive, still on the march and driving forward. 
Wrapped up with this impression of vitality 
was the note of strength and enthusiasm. 
The non-Catholic realized that his own 
church could never assemble a mission dis- 
play of like spirit and proportions. 

Catholicism’s universality, brought home 
in a graphic manner, was the second impres- 
sion the non-Catholic took away. On the 
floor were men and women who had worked 
in every corner of the globe. There were 
different religious garbs, different nationali- 
ties, different mission fields, different psycho- 
logical outlooks. The non-Catholic with eyes 
to see could appreciate that while the church 
is everywhere the same in her basic beliefs 
and practices, still she knows how to prac- 
tice a prudent accommodation in nonessen- 
tials such as dress and architecture; -and that 
she finds herself at home with every race, 
color, and culture. 


FAVORABLE IMPRESSION 


A third very simple human element to 
agreeably impress numerous non-Catholics 
was the approachability of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. It was one of the few times many 
non-Catholics ever talked with a priest or 
sister, and it pleased them to meet Catholic 
leaders so spontaneously and genuinely af- 
fable. God likely used the Springfield exhi- 
bition to plant in numerous non-Catholics 
that initial attraction to the church which 
will one day bloom into the full flower of 
the faith. 

Of course, while the missionaries made 
every effort to leave this favorable impres- 
sion with the non-Catholics of Springfield, 
it was the sympathy and personal interest 
of the Catholics that they were chiefly try- 
ing to win. There is no hiding the fact that 
behind the whole Springfield exhibition and 
behind the new 4-year plan to tell the United 
States the story of the missions, is the one 
great desire to fire in American Catholics a 
zealous and active interest in the world 
missions. 

The church, you see, has turned to Amer- 
ica, She looks to us to carry forward the 
mission apostolate which Europe has borne 
for centuries, but which she can bear no 
longer. Broken by two world wars, gutted 
by secularism and anticlericalism, with one- 
third of her Catholics behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, Europe can no longer supply her for- 
mer quota of personnel, let alone the 
finances, needed by the ever-widening mis- 
sion front of the church. 

America, on’ the other hand, has been pre- 
pared by divine providence for the job of 
caring for the church’s missions in this par- 
ticular age. Here in the States Catholicism 
is energetic, resourceful, and spiritually 
sound. We have the numbers. We have the 
means. These blessings have been given us 
not to hoard but to use. That is why the 
church now turns her eyes toward us. 

While it is a high privilege to take up the 
church's mission banner, this is also a divine 
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challenge. We must not fail that challenge. 
If we do, not only will the faith degenerate 
in the mission fields but American catholi- 
cism will also suffer from this betrayal. 
America cannot abandon a member of 
Christ’s great mystical body without setting 
in motion an illness which will end by sap- 
ping the strength of the whole church. 

Now that the “brick and mortar” stage of 
our development is passing, America must 
begin to look beyond its parish boundaries. 
Our church is catholic—universal—made to 
embrace all men. American Catholics must 
take on the vision of St. Paul, a world vision 
which looks out on mankind through the 
eyes of the Divine Savior. 

From America more youths must rise up 
to staff the church's outposts. Out of Amer- 
ica must emerge a vibrant lay apostolate, an 
apostolate marked with a sincere and zealous 
interest to share our faith with mankind. 

But it is especially from America that 
prayers and sacrifices must come. In the 
final analysis, your prayers and your sacri- 
fices spell out success or failure for those men 
and women who live to give Christ to the 
world, 

To put it all simply, the nationwide, mis- 
sion-education plan hopes to drive home the 
idea that the church needs you even as you 
need the church. The mission of the church 
is your mission. The success of the church 
is your success. The failure of the church 
is your failure. 

As a divine institution the church cannot 
fail. But to the extent that it is an institu- 
tion working among men, and depending on 
men, it may fail. Actually it does fail inso- 
far as you fail to do your part. ; 

Within the next 4 years the mission sec- 
retariat hopes to bring the challenge of the 
missions before 15,000,000 American Cath- 
olics in 28 dioceses throughout the Nation. 
By all means do not miss the opportunity to 
attend the exhibition if it comes to your 
diocese, 


Paul Harvey Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Paul Harvey, of Chicago, is one 
of the most fearless and outstanding 
news commentators in this country. He 
is heard each Sunday night at 10 p. m., 
eastern standard time, over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. on a program 
called Paul Harvey News. 

Mr. Speaker, on last Sunday evening 
Mr. Harvey again minced no words in 
his comments on the present politieal 
and international scene. He stated that 
the United States is strong because she 
is disciplined by God. Many of us hope 
that Mr. Harvey is correct in this state- 
ment. There are times that we have our 
doubts. 

I will not attempt to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of this latest Sunday night 
broadeast as I shall insert at this point 
the full address made by Mr. Harvey. 
His work must go on. 

The address follows: 

We're getting more educated and less smart 
every year. Our big brains are sitting around 
Washington chewing their fingernails up 
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past the elbow, worrying about what Russia 
is going to do. On taxes, spending, lending, 
economizing, everything—we're awaiting 
word from Moscow as to what we should do. 
You know what Moscow is going to say? 
Keep spending. You know what history is 
going to say about today? About the planes 
which fell and the notes we wrote and the 
voices raised and lowered and the dictator 
who died and the fat boy who took his place? 
Nothing. 

Little or nothing. No, when the events of 
our time have been sifted so just the big 
ones remain to be recorded, history will say 
that the great tragedy of this Golden Age 
was that our intellectuals listened to the 
gibberish of the collectivists, and believed. 

That’s about all history will remember of 
you and me, that ours was the era in which 
atheist intellectuals worshiping atoms, 
denied God. And having no hereafter, 
sought their utopia here, but having only 
mortal men to rule it, failed. When his- 
tory writes of Britain’s man-with-umbrella, 
Germany’s Little Corporal, Italy’s Musso, 
and our Missouri Musician, it will be to 
record when each was born and died and 
that is all. And Malenkov, too. 

Tom Brown, my grass-farmer friend from 
Honey Creek, Wis., was in town last week. 
Together we tried to anticipate history. 
And the way we figure, God and the devil 
are still trying to decide the great con- 
troversy in 1953. God has more meeting 
places, but Satan has the most missionaries. 

Now Malenkov. Now what? The Com- 
munists still want the world. The United 
States is all that remains in the way. Here's 
the plan, devised by the most diabolically 
clever psychologists who ever lived; here’s 
the blueprint, red bordered. They wrote it 
once in Marx, in Mein Kampf. We 
ignored it. Stalin revised it with a device 
or two of his own. We ignored it. Its in- 
tellectual gospel is the only one Malenkov 
knows. He'll live by it. 

This is it: The United States is strong 
because she is disciplined by God. The 
Communists understand discipline. The 
Communists, therefore, take this basic al- 
legiance, and invert it, so that the United 
States of America, doing what they consider 
their “Christian duty”, bankrupt themselves. 

Here’s how: Tyranny wears a mask, a 
smile, the perpetual smile of good intentions. 
Tyranny promises good things, all the right 
things, will be government guaranteed. 
Tyranny promises to lift the affairs of men 
out of the selfish private hand, place them 
in the benevolent political hand. That’s 
the idea. Who can resist the good inten- 
tion? What Christian suspects the Commu- 
nist hand at the political elbow, disguised 
as a scientist, a professor, a minister—al- 
ways a humanitarian. So thousands of good 
men of high purpose fall for it, go out to 
meet it, give it a ride. 

But, the cost. There is the delayed action 
spring on the bear trap. The cost—there is 
the device of destruction, the taxes, the 
deficits, the flat money. In 1953 the value 
of America’s saved dollar is more than half 
way down toward the price of scrap paper. 
But not yet worthless. Some even talk tax 
cuts, more cents in the dollar, economies, 
tuck pointing the crumbling fiscal structure. 
So Malenkoy rattled the Iron Curtain louder, 
threw another shuddering scare into the 
Americans. The briefcase warriors took the 
microphones, warned of terrible dangers, 
Communist perils. Day after day, the grim 
reminders of atom bombs and hundreds of 
Red divisions. Fear spreads, confusion 
spreads, spending spurts higher—higher than 
man’s imagination. All part of the plan. 

Then, through the intellectuals, the word 
is passed. The only safety, the only security 
in the atomic age is collective security. And 
new weight is hung around the American’s 
neck. More foreign aid to reluctant allies 
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who refuse to scare; more United States foot 
soldiers on all continents, American Navies 
on seven seas, American air bases on strategic 
islands—collective security. And there’s the 
bear trap. 

And there’s the bear trap, baited with 
responsibilities and triggered to our evap- 
orating dollar, the United States is shelling 
out 60 billions a year for a new war with 
the old one not yet paid for. Shelve the 
tax cuts. Pigeonhole the economies. For- 
get ourselves. “Responsibilities,” the Com- 
munist voices keep whispering. “You must 
not shirk responsibilities thrust upon you.” 
So Washington rushes across the world with 
bundles of billions to meet responsibilities. 
“Keep spending,” the whispers persist. “It’s 
your duty—at home, abroad—keep spend- 
ing.” Everybody stand in a circle, our hands 
in each other's pockets—individuals, nations, 
everybody. That’s collectivism, the silly 
game the American’s can’t seem to resist, and 
can’t possibly win. 

There will be no change under Malenkov. 
The Kremlin has never had it so good. He 
still has his agents in the fleld. Americans 
are anxious about the enemy at the Rhine. 
Malenkoy has his men in Detroit and the 
District of Columbia, appearing as American 
as Alger Hiss or as British as Dean Acheson; 
suave, educated, intellectual. Talking ethics, 
clamoring for democratic action, while the 
wet-nursed United States of America is 
growing soft; still has energy, still has intel- 
ligence, but little faith. And that’s the 
stickum which always held the two together. 

Now we are afraid. Once we were not 
afraid. Know what we did? Ruled a whole 
hemisphere with the Golden Rule. The 
Monroe Doctrine was just short of an inter- 
national Golden Rule. We said we'd stay out 
of one another’s business or else. And we 
did. Without this doctrine there would have 
been perpetual warfare from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn. We invited the British thumb 
and the Dutch finger and the French heel to 
get out. And here people have lived mostly 
in peace. 

Now the United States, which might set 
such an example for the whole world, is in- 
stead losing its grip on itself. These next 
words I shall read directly from Mr. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
These are the historian’s five basic reasons 
why Rome fell: 

1, The rapid increase in divorce; the un- 
dermining of the dignity and sanctity of the 
home, which is the basis of human society, 

2. Higher and higher taxes, spending of 
public moneys for bread and circuses. 

8. The mad craze for pleasure; sports be- 
coming every year more exciting and more 
brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic armaments 
when the real enemy is within; the decad- 
ence of the people. 

5. ‘The decay of religion; faith fading into 
a mere form. Losing touch with life and 
becoming impotent to guide the people. 

Why don’t our intellectuals get smart. 
Profit from history's failures instead of imi- 
tating them. And if they don’t, I'll tell you 
something—we unintellectuals are going to 
be heard from again. Christianity began 
with a handful of uneducated fishermen, 
down here on the grassroots, taxpayer, 
draftee, keep-up-with-the-Joneses, level, 
and there’s still some faith. 

It’s we mechanical scientists who are 
always haying to bail you political and eco- 
nomic scientists out of the soup with our 
taxes and our war axes; our and our 
sons. This middle-class American is getting 
a little sick of being the middleman; caught 
in the big squeeze between the intellectuals 
and the revolutionaries, So stop practicing 
your brain-washing on us. The collectives all 
have died young. The American idea, despite 
your stranglehold, still lives, 
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A Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in the de- 
bate yesterday over the establishment of 
a new Cabinet position, the Department 
of Public Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I felt that Congressman ORIN HAR- 
RIS put his finger on the vital spot when 
he made the point that the legislation 
was permanent legislation, that Fresi- 
dents come and go, Department heads 
also come and go, and that the Govern- 
ment policies of the present administra- 
tion would not necessarily carry out to a 
new administration. In the future we 
could have Oscar Ewing, or someone like 
him, placed in charge of the new De- 
partment. That isa real danger. 

One other fact was evident all during 
the debate, and that was that no one 
could say, or would say, that the new 
Department when established would 
prove to be either more efficient or more 
economical than the present setup. 
Even the chairman of the committee 
handling the legislation, Congressman 
HorrMan, of Michigan, would not under- 
take to say that the new Department 
would be more efficient or more eco- 
nomical. Because of his doubts and un- 
certainties he voted “present” on the 
rolicall. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, Thursday, March 
19, expresses my own views so well that 
I include it as a part of my remarks: 


How Nor To BALANCE THE BUDGET 


The House has passed President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal to glorify the Federal Se- 
curity Agency by making it a Cabinet de- 
partment with the usual quota of high-sal- 
aried bureaucrats, including an Under Secre- 
tary and some assistant secretaries. Except 
as it may gratify Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the 
present head of the Agency, the proposal has 
little to recommend it and a great deal to 
condemn it. 

Regardless of original intentions, the prin- 
cipal duty of most of the present Cabinet 
members is to serve as political lieutenants 
of the President, charged with cultivating, 
rewarding, and winning the support of cer- 
tain segments of the Nation's vote. The 

` Secretary of Agriculture is assigned to win- 

ning the farm vote, the Secretary of Labor 
to running errands for and lining up the 
labor bosses, the Secretary of Commerce to 
winning the support of business, the State 
: Department to winning the anglophile vote, 
etc. 

Thus, creation of a department of health, 
education, and welfare can only be regarded 
as a disposition to put welfare in politics and 
keep it there on a permanent, organized 
basis. The fact that this is a continuation 
of a Truman policy does not, of course, com- 
mend the Eisenhower action. Except for 
political purposes, Mr. Truman had no need 
of Oscar Ewing as Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. Running social security is a routine 
administrative job that has been performed 
since the system was established by Arthur 
I. Altmeyer. Mr. Altmeyer, in fact, was able 
to give time to other governmental tasks, 


like the refugee programs. Mr. Ewing was 
just a political propagandist. 

The very title of the proposed department 
thrusts it into fields that the administra- 
tion cannot enter without breaking faith 
with Republican voters. No Cabinet voice is 
needed on health problems unless the admin- 
istration wants to socialize medicine. No 
secretary is needed for education unless the 
New Deal objective of Federal support and 
control of education is to be made a Re- 
publican goal. 

The Eisenhower administration is commit- 
ted abstractly to economy in government but 
opposes tax reductions at this time. The 
argument is that the budget should be bal- 
anced first. Creation of a new department, 
with functions assigned to it which the Gov- 
ernment has so far been wisely kept from 
assuming, is a step away from economy. The 
history of every Government department is 
that it grows as fast as it can talk Congress 
out of funds for expansion. 

Senator Tarr has come forth with a curious 
defense of the scheme. He says that only 
through reorganiztion can Mrs. Hobby get 
her own staff, replacing New Dealers in pol- 
icy-making posts who were blanketed into 
civil service in the Roosevelt-Truman admin- 
istrations. The cure isn’t worth the cost 
of the remedy. To get rid, of the present 
useless bureaucracy of the Agency, we would 
have to pay for a larger bureaucracy in the 
proposed new department. 

Instead of establishing a department of 
health, education, and welfare, Congress 
could strike a real blow for economy and 
efficiency by dismembering the present Secu- 
rity Agency. Social security itself needs no 
voice in the Cabinet unless the Republicans 
want a ham-and-eggs plank in their 1956 
platform. The Public Health Service and 
Food and Drug Administration are old-line, 
professionally competent agencies that would 
function just as well in the Treasury and 
Agriculture Departments, from which they 
were snatched to build up Ewing’s empire. 
The Office of Education is a group of high- 
toned fakers with whom the Federal Govern- 
ment could easily dispense. 

That would leave only Mrs. Hobby. Her 
personal services are hardly worth what the 
plan would cost. 


Resolution of Kiwanis Club of Grundy, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY KIWANIS CLUB OF 
GRUNDY, Va., MARCH 6, 1953 


Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Grundy, Va., 
is made up of citizens of the town of Grundy 
and the citizens of Buchanan County, Va.; 
and 

Whereas the basic industry in said town 
and county is the mining of coal; and 

Whereas the livelihood of the citizens of 
the said town and county are dependent, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon the mining of said 
coal; and 

Whereas the market for coal mined in said 
Buchanan County is at its lowest ebb in re- 
cent years; and 

Whereas hundreds of laborers have been 
thrown out of work because of lack of a mar- 
ket for coal mined in Buchanan County; and 
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Whereas business has declined due to the 
fact that the aforementioned men are now 
unemployed; and 

Whereas one of the reasons that the market 
for coal from Buchanan County has reached 
such a deplorable condition is that residual 
oil manufactured in other countries is being 
imported into this country, duty free, and 
placed into competition with our domestic 
fuels; and 

Whereas it is our concerted opinion that 
one of the functions of our representatives 
in Congress is to protect our domestic indus- 
tries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. That each member of this club views 
with much concern the aforementioned facts 
and each member of this club hereby resolves 
to exercise his influence to relieve this sit- 
uation. : 

2. That proper officers of this club are in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution to 
each Member of the United States Congress 
from the Commonwealth of Virginia. That 
additional copies be sent to each, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Tariff Commission of the United States. 

3. That each member of this club humbly 
requests our delegation in Congress to see 
that proper legislative action be taken to 
protect the coal industry. 

4. That copies of this resolution be spread 
upon the records of this club to show that we, 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of Grundy, 
Va., have gone on record as doing our share 
in trying to restore a vital industry to nor- 
malcy for the benefit of the people of Bu- 
chanan County who depend on the coal in- 
dustry for their livelihood. 

J. M. STANLEY, 
President. 

Attest: : 

GOMER W, Evans, 
Secretary. 


The Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., Has 
Spoken Out on the Dangers to This 
Country Involved in Our Membership 
in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to permit the Tulsa Tribune of Tulsa, 
Okla., to speak in this House on the sub- 
ject of the United Nations. Here is the 
speech: 

Ger OUT or THE HATE HOUSE 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

It is high time we got out of the United 
Nations. A year ago this weék I used this 
column to urge that we get out. Truman 
was President then. Truman didn’t know 
what it was allabout. He never did. Neither 
did Franklin Roosevelt who led us into the 
compact. He declared frankly when he took 
us into it that he didn’t see how it could 
work. It wasn’t made to work for us. It 
Was made to work for everybody against us. 

A very prominent Harvard man drafted 
the Charter of the United Nations. He is 
pretty well known by name. The United 
Nations Charter was drafted by Alger Hiss. 

Cunningly the United Nations Charter 
cancels out the sovereignty of the United 
States. The power of the United Nations to 
repudiate the will of the American people is 
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so complete that Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 
has placed before Congress a bill to amend 
the Constitution of the United States with 
a clause that will put our law beyond the 
reach of any other land. 

How great this menace is to our life is 
shown by the narrow squeak by which our 
sovereignty was barely saved by our own 
Supreme Court. 

Just the other day Emeritus Dean Manion, 
.of Notre Dame, pointed out that the famous 
case of the seizure of the steel companies 
by Truman was performed against the con- 
stitutional law of this land but by the au- 
thority of the United Nations Charter. 

Chief Justice Vinson and two of his asso- 
ciates, Justices Reed, of Kentucky, and Min- 
ton, of Indiana, held that our ratification 
of the United Nations had given our Presi- 
dent power to seize private property in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Three out of nine of the judges of our 
Supreme Court held that the United Nations 
had supplanted the Constitution. Had those 
three judges been able to persuade two more 
to their thinking our Constitution would be 
null and void and we would be under the 
rule of foreign governments. Such a com- 
plete power in the hands of the United Na- 
tions makes it possible for foreigners to 
extradite any of us, ship us anywhere on the 
face of the globe and try us for treason under 
foreign tribunal. 

Now how long are our Senators going to 
put up with this kind of business? 

Theoretically and poetically the U. N. was 
a great and beautiful dream. But when a 
traitor to our country is authorized to draft 
its operation, the dream becomes a night- 
mare. 

By every exhibition of generosity we, the 
American people, have shown an eagerness 
ta be a big brother to the other nations of 
the world. But other nations hate us for 
the very nobility we foster. 

We have helped the French. We taxed our- 
selves to buy their loaves and butter their 
bread. And they hate us. 

With the same generosity we helped the 
Italians and with the same return of in- 
gratitude. 

We helped the English. They have 
bungled their own imperial business as badly 
as stupidity could do it. We embraced them 
as our English cousins. We have opened 
our purses to help them find their way back 
to some sound, sane, economic sense. But 
they show no sense. And for all our gener- 
osity the English hate us. It is time we are 
honest about these international relations. 
They are undeniable arithmetic facts. 

Turkey, Denmark, Finland, Greece, and 
Japan are the only friends we have left. And 
if we stay in the United Nations much longer 
we won't have them. 

And why can’t we keep a few friends in 
spite of the United Nations? For the simple 
reason that the United Nations is nothing 
but a hotbed of treason and treachery. 
Every nation in it hates every other nation. 
They are all jealous of each other. The great 
big spirit of brotherly love never percolated 
into the consciousness of the pompous dele- 
gates that assemble in the United Nations. 

Mr. Hiss saw to it that Russia would have 
the power to veto not only us, but all of 
them collectively. 

It is understandable why the Congress of 
the United States, under the New Deal and 
Fair Deal administrations, failed to protect 
the American people. Their leaders were 
filled with alien ideas. But now that the 
people have registered their revolt there can 
be no excuse for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to fail us. Dulles and the Senate must 
act. We must withdraw our country from the 
United Nations organization and tell the 
U. N. delegates to pack their bags and scram, 
Get gone, 

We never should have brought these rats 
to our shores. They have abused our gener- 


osity at every turn. They have filled the 
United Nations building with spies. We gave 
the United Nations the monumental building 
it occupies for its offices. Trustingly, we 
placed them right in the heart of our biggest 
city. And they filled it with spies. 

The United Nations is a hornet’s nest. It 
is full of haters. They are collected there to 
sting us. How long must we be stupid? 
How long must we wait for our elected Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to show a soldier's 
courage and protect us? 

Seven years ago the war in Europe ended. 

And we still have an army in Europe. Why? 
Because the nations over there don’t know 
how to behave and we can’t trust them, 
And we can’t trust them here. The whole 
thing is a hideous bungle. And the only 
thing to do now is to get rid of the whole 
mess. 
We sent Senator Wry, of Wisconsin, and 
other Foreign Affairs Committee experts over 
to look at the situation from the European 
side. Dulles and Stassen go to Europe to 
look the field over. The field is as obvious 
as the shoes on their feet. We have fooled 
with foreign fools long enough. It is time 
to quit fooling. 

What has happened? Has our Senate no 
courage? It is supposed to be filled with 
representatives from various States who go 
there to defend our United States. 

Physical mobilization is essential for our 
fighting forces, but back of that we need a 
spiritual mobilization. And that we have 
lost. What kind of Senators have we now? 

With good reason, it is said that “The 
security of American freedom and independ- 
ence is in the greatest jeopardy since Valley 
Forge.” 

Our new President, General Eisenhower, 
has made it plain that he realizes our na- 
tional life is in grave danger. We are just 
waking up to the fact that we have been 
betrayed by the Alger Hisses, who have 
adroitly maneuvered to put us under the 
power of the Kremlin. 

Our school textbooks have been tampered. 
with, our movies and many of our maga- 
zines have been unaccountably poisoned. 
Youths in our colleges have to be untaught. 

As we began to realize all this outrage we 


rolled up the largest vote ever cast to elect 


anew President. But we still left a minority 
in our Congress that has almost the numeri- 
cal power of the majority. The danger that 
now confronts us will grow into an out-of- 
control peril if we just sit and go to sleep 
again. 

It is not enough for the American voters 
to have elected an American-minded Presi- 
dent. The voter must now protest the com- 
mentators and the columnists, and the mag- 
azines that are indifferent to our country. 

Every American should demand of his 
Congressmen and his Senators that they 
support the Bricker bill and get us out of 
the United Nations before our sovereignty 
is irrevocably gone. We will never find 
peace in a house of hate. 


The Happiness of Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a transcript of proceedings before 
my dear friend and distinguished jurist, 
Clarence G. Galston, while he held court 
on naturalization p s. His 
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methods might well be followed by other 

judges: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK—IN THE MATTER OF 
NATURALIZATION PROCEEDINGS—HON. CLAR- 
srs G. Gaston, UNITED STATES DISTRICT 

UDGE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 13, 1953. 

The CLERK OF THE COURT. All rise, please. 

(All petitioners for citizenship stood.) 

The OLERK. Petitioners all raise your right 
hands, please. 

You hereby declare, on oath, that you abso- 
lutely and entirely renounce and adjure all 
aliegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty of whom or 
which you have heretofore been a subject 
or citizen, that you will support and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States of America against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that you will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that you will 
bear arms on behalf of the United States 
when required by the law; or that you will 
perform noncombatant service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States when required 
by the law, or that you will perform work of 
national importance under civilian direction 
when required by the law; and that you take 
this obligation freely without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion: So help 
you God, 

Now be seated, and pay attention to His 
Honor, Judge Galston. 

The Court. The practice of this Court in 
holding naturalization proceedings is for the 
judge who presides in welcoming the newly 
made citizens to address these newly made 
citizens on the rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, and not less important, the obligations 
of citizens. This I will do presently, but 
before so doing I want to pursue a method 
that I initiated some 10 or 12 years ago, that 
is to ask two or three of you to come forward 
and state briefly why you sought American 
citizenship. 

Now may I have a volunteer? 

(A gentleman steps forward.) 

‘The Court. Yes; what is your name? 

Mr. NurmMserc. Solomon Nurmberg. 

The Court. From what country do you 
come? 

Mr. NurMsBerG. The last time I came from 
France. 

The Court. From France? 

Mr. Nurmsperc. Yes. 

The Court. What is your native country? 

Mr. NURMBERG. Poland. 

The Court. Hqw long have you lived in 
the United States? 

Mr. NURMBERG. I am here 3 years, 

The Court. Are you married? 

Mr. NURMBERG. Yes. 

The Court. Have you children? 

Mr. NURMBERG. I have one daughter, 

The Court. How old is she? 

Mr. NuRMBERG. Sixteen. 

The Court. Does she go to school? 

Mr, NURMBERG. Yes, 

The Court. Now, will you face the group 
and explain why you sought American citi- 
zenship? 

Mr. NuRMBERG. Your Honor, I want to be, 
and I hope I will be, a very good American 
citizen, because I lived before in many 
countries, I lived in Germany, I lived in 
Poland, I lived in France, but in the last 
years after the time when the armed forces 
of these countries took over the Govern- 
ment, very great oppressions occurred to 
many, many citizens of those countries. 
And from the time that I am here I see that 
no country is so free to live in, and the 
standard of life in America is so high that 
I didn’t see anywhere else in the other coun- 
tries. I know that everyone who comes here 
to the United States has to live here a cer- 
tain time for adaptation to the environ- 
ment, but I think that everyone who lives 
here feels that he is in a country protected, 
and that he can live free in his religion, in 
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his private life, and also in his community 
life, and, therefore, I hope and pray that 
God may help us, all of us, to be good and 
true and loyal citizens. [Applause.] 

The Courr. Thank you very much. 

(Another gentleman steps forward.) 

The Courr. State your name, please. 

Mr. AupaIn. My name is Jonathan Ainst 
Audain. 

The Court. From what country do you 
come? 

Mr. Aupatn. I am from Trinidad in the 
British West Indies. 

The Courr. How long have you lived in 
the United States? 

Mr. AvupaIN, Five years here. 

The Court. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Auparn. I am a seaman, 

The Court. Now will you tell the group 
why you sought and why you prize Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

Mr. Aupatn. I am 36 years old, and I have 
been all over Europe, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica. In no country have I seen the possi- 
bilities and potentials of greatness, spiritual, 
mental, and material, that I see in America. 
The opportunities of making this country 
the greatest country in the world in every 
respect are great, and very much depends 
upon us, each one of us who happens to 
be a citizen, whether born in this country, 
or naturalized. Each one of us should con- 
tribute as much as possible to the society of 
this country, to keep it free, to make it 
strong, and to make it the home of free- 
dom, intrinsic freedom. And I think that 
I can share in that role to make and keep 
America strong and free, since while I accept 
the opportunity to be free, I also don the 
mantie of obligation and responsibility that 
accompanies this opportunity to be free. 
{Applause.] 

The Court. Perhaps we will have time for 
one more. Who will volunteer to tell us 
why he or she prizes American citizenship? 

(A lady comes forward.) 

The Court. Your name is what? 


Mrs. LAWRENCE. My name is Tatiana Law- . 


rence, and I am married to an American cit- 
izen, a naval officer here in this country. 
Before that my name was Tatiana Raftop- 
tulou. I am of Greek origin; I was born in 
Soviet Russia. That is why I want to tell 
you today that I am very happy that I 
managed finally to come to this country. 

I was born in Soviet Russia, and when I 
Was a teen-ager, when the Germans came to 
Russia, I was taken to work in Germany, in a 
factory. And no one who has not lived be- 
hind the Iron Curtain knows what com- 
munism is. Although I was very young, and 
I cannot say that I was badly mistreated or 
that I have been hurt in any way, but I hate 
communism with every fiber of my system. 

The separations, the cruelty, the slavery 
that goes on behind the Iron Curtain, wher- 
ever Communist soldiers stepped, was ter- 
rible. Children were torn from their par- 
ents, families were separated, husbands were 
thrown in jail, not because they committed 
any crime in the sense that we understand 
a crime but because they just didn’t like the 
Communist system, because they were hu- 
man beings. The right to speak freely, the 
right to think freely, all those freedoms the 
Communist system does not tolerate at all, 
The stories of Communist camps behind the 
Iron Curtain, whatever you hear, the worst, 
the most heinous crimes that you read of are 
not less, they are true; and I hope that every- 
body that hears or reads about the terrors 
that are committed behind the Iron Curtain 
by the Communists will realize and believe 
that these things are true, and that there- 
fore we should do our best to protect this 
wonderful free country where everybody can 
believe in what he wants to believe; where 
everybody can think, write, and speak freely; 
where everybody at all times can work or play 
or do as he wants; whatever his color, what- 
ever his religion, whatever his condition, 
whether he is Russian, Jew, or Polish, he 
can go to the church of his own choosing. 


This is the country to defend, my friends; 
this is the country to love and cherish be- 
cause nowhere, whatever your nationality 
may be, can you find such freedom and so 
many rights—rights which should be given 
to every human being. 

So please love America the way I am going 
to love it, the way I here love it, because it 
is such a free wonderful country. Let us 
hope that all those that suffer now under 
Communist oppression one day will be free 
and have the same rights.as are ours now. 
[Applause.] 

The Court. Fellow citizens, I have been 
on this bench for over 23 years, and I can- 
not recall more impressive addresses than 
have been delivered to you today. You can 
easily see that each of these people who 
spoke to you spoke from the heart as well 
as from the mind. They made clear to you 
perhaps what you deeply feel yourselves, 
that this day is one long to be cherished by 
you. It marks the end of one chapter of 
your lives and it begins another. I say that 
because in the oath which was administered 
to you, you renounced your allegiance to 
your native country, to any other land, and 
you subscribed to the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws made pursuant 
thereto. 

These speakers, each one has emphasized 
the great privilege and immunities that you 
enjoy as American citizens. And no matter 
how emphatically I speak, I cannot add 
by emphasis. anything to what they have 
said. To you it is now clear that those 
rights which are insured to us in our great 
Bill of Rights, freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom 
of religion, are all protected by law and by 
our American way of life. And the speakers 
also made clear to you that they feel it 
is their obligation to assist in maintaining 
those freedoms, in preserving those rights, 
And that is what I meant at the outset of 
this naturalization proceeding when I said 
to you that though you acquired privileges 
and immunities, likewise, you at the same 
time undertook an obligation. That obliga- 
tion summed up briefly is to be worthy Amer- 
ican citizens. We no longer have dual citi- 
zenship in any form. We don’t tolerate the 
use of the terms German-American, Russian- 
American, Irish-American. We are all, 
whether native-born or naturalized citizens, 
we are all Americans. 

So, in conclusion, let me warmly con- 
gratulate you on what you have achieved 
today, and let me assure you that if you 
respond to what has been stated to you by 
your fellows this morning, and by what I 
have attempted to make clear, that you will 
enjoy the rich fruits of American citizenship. 
[Applause.] 


Affirmative Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following resolution passed by the 
Women’s Division Arverne, Long Island 
Chapter of the American Jewish Con- 
gress: 

We believe in an affirmative immigration 
policy for America, one which will welcome, 
without racial, national, religious or other 
discriminations, those who seek to immigrate 
and become part of our national life; one 
which will provide the ever-new lifeblood 
which America needs and by which, through- 
out history, it has been enriched; one which 
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will assure to new immigrants the basic 
rights guaranteed to its citizens and will 
welcome permanent residents into citizen- 
ship; one which will express America’s active 
concern to cooperate with other nations in 
providing a fair share of resettlement of op- 
portunities in the United States of America 
as well as in other countries, for those op> 
pressed for freedom’s sake. 


General Transportation Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Transportation Association of America 
has published its first public report, en- 
titled “Report and Recommendations on 
a National Transportation Policy.” 

This first report is the result of 4 years 
of study by the national cooperative 
project of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, made up of 300 men of 
wide experience in transportation mat- 
ters, representing users, investors, and 
all forms of transportation. Before the 
association’s board took a position on 
the recommendations contained in this 
report, they were reviewed by regional 
forums and enterprise councils and farm, 
trade, and civic groups in all parts of the 
country. Some 30,000 people shared in 
this nationwide review. 

A second report is now in process of 
research, dealing with the Federal struc- 
ture of regulation and promotion. This 
study should be completed in a few 
months. 

In an effort to be helpful, a legal com- 
mittee of the association is now com- 
pleting work on legislative proposals to 
implement the association’s recommen- 
dations. These measures, when intro- 
duced in the Congress, will have the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following statement issued by me as 
chairman of the committee, reading as 
follows: 

Chairman CHARLES A, WOLVERTON, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey, of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, an- 
nounced today that his committee was in 
receipt of a report and recommendations on 
a national transportation policy by the 
Transportation Association of America. 

“This report the committee is happy to 
receive,” stated Mr. WOLVERTON, “as it wel- 
comes any and all constructive assistance 
which offers an analysis of our tr rta- 


tion problems and suggestions for their 
solution. 

“As I have said on numerous occasions, and 
outlined in some detail in a speech to the 
House as recently as March 5, the committee 
ever has been conscious of its responsibilities 
to maintain careful watchfulness in the 
public interest over the subjects and statutes 
for which it has legislative responsibility. In 
the discharge of such duty it has conducted 
a continuing examination into the field of 
transportation—in the 79th and 80th Con- 
gresses under a special resolution on a na- 
tional transportation inquiry, and more re- 
cently under the general authority conferred 
on the committee. 

“With our hearings today on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, we are complet- 
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ing one phase of our current review which is 
bringing us up to date on fundamental 
transportation issues and policies, and has 
comprised those agencies administering leg- 
islation in the fields of air, rail, inland and 
coastwise water, motor, and pipeline trans- 
portation. We intend to follow this with a 
presentation by various industry groups in 
these several fields. 

“In connection with this study we nat- 
urally are pleased to have any group or organ- 
ization submit suggestions to us, as has 
been done by the Transportation Association 
of America. I trust that there well may be 
many others who have given similar thought 
to the current situation, and who will make 
known their conclusions or opinions to us.” 


A Welcome Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 

all dictatorships in my opinion are bad, 

dictators are not necessarily bad. I 

still am opposed to even the most benef- 
icent dictatorship. 

At the risk of bringing a heap of con- 
demnation down upon my head, I am 
glad to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following position taken 
by Juan Peron, President of Argentina. 
Despite the fact that I have lauded this 
good action of his, I still do not approve 
of the form of government which he has; 
nevertheless, what he has done is de- 
serving of acclaim. The following is an 
editorial on the subject from the Con- 
gress Weekly of February 9, 1953: 

A WELCOME DECLARATION 

It was indeed an encouraging message 
which the Argentine President Juan Peron 
recently gave to the Jewish community of 
his country and through it to the Jews of 
the world. Inastatement to two delegations 
embracing every section of Argentine Jewry, 
and including the Argentine Minister to 
Israel, President Peron made clear first of all 
that he was determined to prevent anti- 
Semitism in Argentina, that he would “pun- 
ish and suppress” all forms of racial hatred. 
In the light of apprehensions concerning the 
pro-Nazi propaganda and activities of cer- 
tain Hitlerites who have found a haven in 
Argentina, it is most welcome to have Presi- 
dent Peron’s assurance that he would oppose 

' by all means at his disposal any attempt to 
disrupt the harmony of the Argentine family 
by anti-Semitic propaganda and activities. 

President Peron further went out of his 
way to pledge Argentina's support of Israel, 
stating that Israel must be strengthened 
to withstand the anti-Jewish attacks which 
were aimed at that country. In an obvious 
reference to the recent anti-Semitic trends 
behind the Iron Curtain, he said that “it is 
a painful tragedy that certain frictions be- 
tween the big powers result in the Jews 
becoming sacrificial victims.” He surmised 
that a new anti-Jewish wave would gravely 
endanger the position of the Jews, and the 
only remedy he sees is to “facilitate their 
migration to Israel and the countries of the 
free world.” We only hope that the masters 
of the Communist countries would permit 
their Jews freely to emigrate from their 
lands. Israel will be most happy to take 
them. As far as Argentina is concerned, 
President Peron made it clear that should 
evacuation of Jews from the Communist 


countries become necessary, Argentina would 
extend a welcoming hand to the victims of 
persecution. 

Jews throughout the world will welcome 
President Peron’s statement as an act of 
much-needed encouragement in these trou- 
bled times. It is good to know that in what- 
ever steps may have to be taken in the United 
Nations to counteract the Soviet threat to 
Israel and the Jews, we may count upon the 
wholehearted support of the Argentine 
Government. 


Pampa High School Scores Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently called the attention of the 
Congress to the great victory of the 
Pampa Harvesters in capturing the State 
championship in basketball. I now have 
the honor of paying tribute to those fine 
students of Pampa High School for their 
outstanding achievements in the field of 
journalism. The high school newspaper, 
the Little Harvester, has been awarded 
second honors in competition with pe- 
riodicals of other schools throughout the 
United States. These fine honors in the 
athletic and journalistic fields, coming 
so closely together, refiect the versatility 
of the youth in the Panhandle of Texas. 
The Little Harvester has always been an 
outstanding publication and I am 
pleased to note that the Nation has 
given it the recognition so justly de- 
served. I salute the fine young people 
and their teachers for their splendid con- 
tribution to the field of journalism. The 
future success of these young people is 
a foregone conclusion, and that success 
will substantially enhance the perpetua- 
tion of our way of life and the bene- 
ficial progress of mankind. I insert in 
the Recorp the newspaper story con- 
cerning the award of this honor to this 
publication: 

PampPa’s LITTLE HARVESTER AWARDED NATIONAL 
HoNoRS 

New York, March 16.—Little Harvester, 
the newspaper published by the students of 
Pampa High School, captured second place 
honors here in competition with periodicals 
of other schools throughout the United 
States. 

Editor of the Pampa High School weekly 
paper, is Walter Caldwell, senior student. 
Miss Olive Carter, journalism teacher, is 
sponsor of the publication. 

Announcement of the winners was made 
at Columbia University where nearly 4,000 
school journalists from 30 States have gath- 
ered for the annual convention of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 

.The Pampa publication competed in the 
division for newspapers of senior high 
schools having enrollments of from 500 to 
750. 

Consideration was given by the judges, in 
rating the 1,300 publications entered, to such 
factors as makeup, typography, news content 
and feat 

Awards were made to the winners at a 
luncheon Saturday at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The chief speaker was Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, former president of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, 
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Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
Iam inserting an address to be delivered 
tonight at a dinner of the board of 
American Peace Society at the Army and 
Navy Club, Washington, D. C., by Dr. 
Franklin Danton: 


When a group of trade unionists peti- 
tioned President Cleveland to receive them 
in 1888, in regard to a dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, their object 
was to get the dispute settled by the method 
of arbitration, a hitherto relatively unused 
device in international relations. Financed 
by Andrew Carnegie, the delegation came 
headed by William Cremer, a member of 
Parliament (later Sir William Cremer), 
Their successful mission with the President 
and the Congress heartened these men and 
at Paris in 1889 there was formed the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The founders were 
Frederic Passy and the same Sir William 
Cremer. They believed that parliaments 
could be an effective force in expressing the 
will of the people for peace, by becoming 
conversant with international affairs. The 
United States Congress became a member at 
the very beginning. In 64 years of opera- 
tion, the union has had 41 meetings, the 
41st being in Bern, Switzerland in Sep- 
tember 1952, all productive of great good in 
fostering international understanding on the 
principal issues in current affairs. 

During 6 years which preceded the First 
World War, the efforts of the union were 
concentrated on two points: the consolida- 
tion of the results of the second Hague 
conference and of the London naval confer- 
ence, which succeeded it, and the prepara- 
tion of the third peace conference, which 
had been planned for 1915 or 1916. When 
war broke out, it endeavored to secure the 
ratification of the international conventions 
which had resulted from the said confer- 
ences and actively pursued its studies on 
the creation of an international court of 
justice, the limitation of armaments, perma- 
nent neutrality, and the system of straits 
and maritime canals. 

During that war, the Bureau of the Union, 
which had been transferred from Brussels 
to Christiania (now Oslo), published several 
volumes on the problems which came with- 
in the activity of the union and endeavored 
to preserve the interparliamentary organi- 
zation in neutral and belligerent countries. 

When, on August 17, 1921, the members of 
the union met at Stockholm for the first 
time after 7 years, they found before them a 
field of activity stretching far beyond the 
limits explored before the war. Henceforth 
patient and methodical study of the develop- 
ment of international law would no longer 
suffice. The peace treaties and the creation 
of the League of Nations had opened out new 
vistas for international cooperation, while 
it was also clear that all must participate in 
the work of peace and reconstruction. 

Thus it came about that interparliamen- 
tary conferences held from 1921 onwards ex- 
amined most of the questions which claimed 
the attention of all statesmen alive to their 
responsibilities. Questions discussed and re- 
solved were: (1) The development of inter- 
national law; (2) reduction of armaments 
and international security; (3) economic and 
financial problems; (4) the protection of 
national minorities; (5) the institution of 
colonial mandates; (6) the fight against 
dangerous drugs; (7) social problems, and 
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particularly the regulation of hours of work; 
and (8) the improvement of the representa- 
tive system of government. 

The Second World War put an end to 
interparliamentary meetings for 5 years, 
However, all national groups which were in 
a position to do so continued to work for 
a peace founded on respect of law and justice. 
In London, more particularly, a group of 


refugee parliamentarians was founded under ' 


the auspices of the British group and studied 
several questions touching the future. At 
Genéva, the Bureau maintained contacts be- 
tween the members of the union and was 
supported morally and financially by many 
governments, including the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and the northern 
countries, some of whom were in exile. The 
meetings of the study committees—in Copen- 
hagen and St. Moritz in 1946—were followed 

im t conferences in which the 
United States took part: Cairo in 1947, Rome 
in 1948, Stockholm in 1949, Dublin in 1950. 

The countries represented at Bern were: 
United States of America, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Haiti, Holland, India, Iraq, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Monaco, Norway, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

Such problems as (1) refugees, (2) world 
distribution of food, (3) unequal treaties, 
(4) the extension of government by consent 
of the governed, (5) reparations, and (6) 
basic conditions for peace have been dis- 


cussed in these past 7 years. Although reso- 


lutions passed are not binding upon coun- 


tries, each country is bound to report on ` 


progress made toward adoption in every year. 

The union is affiliated with the Economic 
and Social Council of U, N. with class A mem- 
bership and maintain a headquarters bureau 
at Geneva, publishing both a monthly bul- 
letin and an important yearbook. 

Count Carton de Wiart, of Belgium; Lord 
Stansgate, of Great Britain; Count Sporza, 
of Italy, and other great international lead- 
ers have all been powerful forces in the 
union, as well as Alben W. Barkley, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Karl Stefan, Charles Eaton, 
Homer Ferguson, Tom Connally, Alexander 
Wiley, and many other Members of the pres- 
ent House and Senate of the United States. 

On July 2, 1952, the Congress passed a 
joint resolution expressing their intention 
to invite the 42d conference of the union to 
meet in the United States in 1953. It is to 
be hoped that such a meeting will be held 
in Washington, the Capital of the Nation, in 
September. The last meeting held here was 
in 1926, just 27 years ago, when the Congress 
of the United States was host to the dele- 
gates of over 30 countries. Parliamentarians 
from the free nations of the world, who are 
members of interparliamentary union, to- 
day form a mighty force for peace and for 
the freedom of mankind. 


Articles by Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the last two Democratic Presidents, 
who themselves occasionally were not 
noted for accuracy, had quite a bit to 
say about the reliability of Mr. Drew 
Pearson. But I am sure that neither 
of these Presidents, nor anyone else, ever 


doubted that Drew has a knack for fer- 
reting out facts which had been other- 
wise suppressed and denied the public. 
Some of the Drew Pearson disclosures 
have definitely contributed to the public 
good. 

In this category are two syndicated 
articles under the dates of March 18 and 
19. They are an especially valuable con- 
tribution in view of the prodigious mili- 
tary budget now confronting the new 
Republican Congress, which is pledged 
to economy, a balanced budget, and 
lower taxes. 

I have had these Drew Pearson re- 
leases checked by qualified and appro- 
priate authorities. The facts are as 
stated, and I commend them to my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 


[From the Washington Post of March 18, 
1953] 
SAVING HELD POSSIBLE IN CARRIERS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are sitting most 
of this week in a difficult hassle over the 
$4,250,000,000 budget cut handed them out of 
the blue by Defense Secretary Wilson. The 
most important and immediate saving they 
can accomplish will also be the most contro- 
versial—super airplane carriers. 

The question of carriers has created storms 
in Congress and helped bring the resigna- 
tion of one Defense Secretary—Louey John- 
son. Nevertheless, it remains a fact that the 
defense budget cannot be cut by trimming 
down every item a little bit, it must be cut 
by trimming the least-needed weapons of 
defense a lot. 

All the secret studies show the supercarrier 
in in this category. Not only is it least- 
needed, but many military experts consider 
it a liability. It needs too many other ves- 
sels to protect it. This was the report of the 
British Joint Chiefs of Staff following NATO 
naval maneuvers in the Baltic. 

Though the report was held up in Europe 
by the office of Vice Adm. Arthur D. Davis, 
it can be revealed that the British claimed 
it would be suicidal to throw naval aircraft 
against Russia’s superior land-based planes, 
and that carriers are needed mainly to pro- 
tect shipping. 

On top of this, the United States Navy has 
suppressed vitally important facts about the 
poor showing of carrier planes in Korea. 
By stamping all embarrassing statistics “Top 
secret,” the Navy has been able to conceal 
the facts not only from the public but from 
Congress, 

SCORE IN KOREA 

This column, after deleting details which 
might aid the enemy, is now able to report 
the score on Navy planes versus Air Force 
planes from the Korean outbreak until Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. 

1. Slightly less than 75 percent of our com- 
bat aircraft were land-based. Yet these 
land-based planes flew 83 percent of the 
total offensive missions. The remaining 25 
percent of the planes based on carriers flew 
only 17 percent of the missions. 

2. The Navy’s few land-based planes did 
not measure up to the Air Force. Of all the 
combat planes based on land, the Navy op- 
erated 4 percent. Yet it flew only one-tenth 
of one percent of the missions. The Air 
Force, with less than 60 percent of the land- 
based planes, flew 67 percent of the missions. 
The Marines, with 12 percent, flew 15 percent 
of the missions. The remaining 18 percent 
were flown by our United Nations Allies. 

3. The Navy has assigned seven carriers 
to the Korean war, yet the average number 
of carriers actually on duty hag been less 
than four. 

4. One-fourth of the Navy's combat sorties 
have been restricted to circling over the 
carriers as protective cover. In other words, 
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the Navy’s seven carriers assigned to the 
Korean war have been in the battle zone 
only half the time, have kept their planes 
on deck half of this tirhe, then have sent 
only three-fourths of their planes against 
the enemy, the balance being used to protect 
the carriers. 

5. Of the 615 MIG fighters shot down over 
Korea, the Navy has bagged only seven. 
This is no reflection on Navy pilots, who are 
actually better trained than Air Force pilots, 
The real reason is that the Navy has inferior 
planes, and has ordered its pilots to avoid 
tangling with the MIG. 


COST GREATER 


What makes these facts even more shock- 
ing is that a carrier force costs 7 times more 
money, takes 9 times more manpower, and 
uses up 13 times more fuel than an equiva- 
lent group of Air Force bombers. This com-- 
parison, incidentally, takes into account the 
Air Force base, with all its facilities and 
defenses. 

Not even the most economy-minded ex- 
perts, however, are arguing that carriers 
should be abolished. Small carriers are 
vitally needed to hunt down and destroy 
enemy submarines. 

The Navy has acknowledged its primary 
mission is to keep the sea lanes open and 
guard our coast against submarines. De- 
spite this, the Navy gave up eight other ves- 
sels, including three antisubmarine and 
three antimine vessels, in order to build the 
second supercarrier. Not only are the super- 
carriers too big to fight submarines eco- 
nomically, but they can’t even squeeze 
through the Panama or Suez Canals. This 
means they must take the long way around 
South America or Africa to get from Ocean 
to ocean, 


[From the Washington Post of March 19, 
1953] 
ROBERTS’ NOMINEES CRITICIZED 
{By Drew Pearson) 

While Republicans in Kansas are stewing 
over the lobbying activities of the new chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
Wesley Roberts, Eisenhower Republicans in 
the Senate aren't too happy about some of 
the new GOP appointments O. K'd by 
Roberts. 

They're not being quite so vocal about it 
here as in Kansas, where former Gov. Alf 
Landon is comparing Roberts to Bill Boyle, 
former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Nevertheless, some comp: 
are being made here too, 

Boyle, it’s recalled, got a $1,250 fee in con- 
nection with an RFC loan to American Litho- 
fold; while Roberts got an $11,000 commis- 
sion in connection with the sale of a hospital 
to the State of Kansas which six Kansas for- 
mer officials have testified belonged to the 
State anyway. 

More important in the long run, however, 
are the appointments which a party chair- 
man helps to make. Since the chairman of 
either the Republican or Democratic com- 
mittee passes on most political appoint- 
ments, his voice in shaping the destiny of 
the party, and the Nation, can be all im- 
portant 


Most observers agree that the Eisenhower 
Administration got off to a good start with 
its initial appointments. At that time, At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell did the 
screening. Of late, he has been busy in the 
Justice Department and Chairman Roberts 
has had greater choice and leeway. Here are 


* some of the men he has either recommended 


or O. K.’d: 

Jeff Robertson, of Kansas, to be chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, in which 
job he would pass on oil and gas rates, vitally 
important to northern consumers. Robert- 
son was immediately opposed by two stanch 
Republicans, Senators HOMER FERGUSON and 
CHARLES POTTER of Michigan, with the former 
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denouncing Robertson for his connections 
with the oil and gas industry. 

It has now developed that Wes Roberts, 
who backed Robertson’s appointment, re- 
ceived a fee of $3,750 from an important gas 
and oil company, Cities Service, during 8 
weeks in 1951 when the Kansas legislature 
was in session. In this connection, Kansas 
Senator William Weigand has charged that 
Roberts actually lobbied the bill through the 
legislature giving gas companies the right of 
eminent domain in seizing underground 
storage facilities. 

Former Congressman Albert Cole, of Kan- 
sas, to be Housing Administrator, in which 
job he must pass on public housing. Cole 
is the darling of the real-estate lobby, op- 
posed the housing-slum-clearance bill when 
in Congress, but despite this was backed by 
Wes Roberts for the key housing post. 


SOME SENATORS GRIPE 


Some GOP Senators griped at the appoint- 
ment, and Senator Irvine Ives, of New York, 
a strong Eisenhower Republican, said he was 
voting for Cole only on the assurance that 
Cole would fairly administer the Public 
Housing Act regardless of his earlier oppo- 
sition to it. 

Craig Sheaffer, the Sheaffer pen king, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce. Sheaf- 
fer was O. K.'d by the Republican National 
Committee despite the fact that he was a 
backer of certain rabble-rousing interests 
with which President Eisenhower certainly 
doesn’t associate himself. 

Senator CHARLES W. TOBEY, when examin- 
ing Sheaffer, asked him about sponsoring 
Upton Close, the radio commentator who has 
attacked certain religious. groups, and for 
contributing to rabble-rousing Merwin Hart. 
Sheaffer defended Close but alibied on con- 
tributions to Hart. 

Congressional records show, however that 
he contributed $1,300 to Hart, contributed 
$1,000 to Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, and 
was a member of the Western Tax Council 
which has been lobbying to limit the income- 
taxing powers of Government to 25 percent. 
When Senator JOHN O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, asked Sheaffer whether this would 
not drastically cut national revenue and 
lead to such things as a national sales tax, 
Sheaffer replied: 

“No; I don’t think it will lead to it (a 
sales tax). But if it does, the men in the 
lower brackets will have the opportunity to 
decide whether they want to buy something.” 
. Harmar Denny, as Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Denny was appointed 
director of public safety for Pittsburgh in 
1933 when that city experienced its worst 
siege of crime and racketeering. In this job 
he got so much criticism for appointing de- 
tectives and police favorable to the city ma- 
chine that, after 1 year, angry voters kicked 
him out of office. 

With this background, he will now handle 
one of the most difficult jobs in the Nation— 
deciding which airlines shall operate the 
prize routes and how much subsidy they're 
entitled to, 


Color Television Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1953 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce has undertaken a study 
of the present status of color television 
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with particular reference as to when it 
can be made available to the public. 

In this connection a series of hearings 
and demonstrations have been arranged 
by the committee. As part of my re- 
marks I include a statement on the sub- 
ject issued today by me as chairman of 
the committee. It reads as follows: 


Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, announced 
today the names of the first witnesses who 
will testify during the first 4 days of the 
committee’s color television hearings which 
were called to determine the present status 
of color television. The first phase of the 
hearings will begin, as previously announced, 
on Tuesday, March 24, and will continue 
through March 27. 

The list of witnesses in the order of their 
appearance is as follows: 

March 24: Mr. E. W. Engstrom, vice presi- 
dent in charge of RCA laboratories division. 

March 25: Mr. Frank Stanton, president, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 

March 26: Mr. Richard Hodgson, president, 
Chromatic Television Laboratories, Inc.; Dr, 
E. O. Lawrence, director, radiation labora- 
tory, University of California; Dr. Allen B, 
Dumont, Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc. 

March 27: Dr. W. R. G. Baker, vice presi- 
dent, General Electric Co., and chairman, 
National Television System Committee. 

In making public the first witness list, 
Chairman WOLVERTON announced that the 
committee will hear at a future date yet 
to be announced representatives of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and the 
National Production Authority as well as 
additional industry witnesses. 

Congressman WoLvERTON further stated he 
was of the opinion that conditions existing 
at the time of the issuance of National Pro- 
duction Order M-90 suspending the manu- 
facture of color television sets had changed 
sufficiently to warrant rescinding of the order 
at this time. Chairman WOLVERTON an- 
nounced that he had communicated his 
views in this respect to Mr. H. B. McCoy, 
Acting Administrator, National Production 
Authority, and had requested the National 
Production Authority to undertake the im- 
mediate revocation of the order. Congress- 
man WOLVERTON indicated that he was await- 
ing Mr. McCoy's reply and hoped it would 
be favorable so that the public can have the 
advantages of color television in their homes 
at the earliest possible date. 

Chairman WoLverron further announced 
that on March 30 and 31 the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will at- 
tend demonstrations of recent developments 
in color television. The demonstrations will 
be held in New York City and will include 
developments made by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and Chromatic Television Laboratories, 
Inc. 


“One Worlders” Would Destroy 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
“one worlders” operating everywhere in 
this country are getting pretty brazen in 
their attempt to destroy the Constitution 
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of the United States. They are now 
openly holding meetings, at any place 
they can get, and advising the people to 
unite in a world government now. They 
do not seem to think this is treasonable, 
but here is the definition of treason: 

Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against, them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. 


This one world government is the plan 
and hope of the Soviet Government of 
Russia. That is their sole aim—to spread 
their ism throughout the world until it 
engulfs all governments. 

Since the United States is the most 
independent nation of all those on earth, 
and the one that supports individual 
effort and freedom in the highest degree, 
these “one worlders” feel, and logically 
so, that here in the United States the 
greatest effort should be made to get the 
people willing to surrender to these be- 
whiskered Marxists the sovereign power 
of the United States for a new regime 
over which the Marxists hope to rule. 

This move is a case of pure treason, 
and if the full details of this interna- 
tional plan could be brought to light, step 
by step, those fomenting the movement 
could be found guilty of treason. 

Take a look at the oath of office an 
American takes when he goes to work 
for the United Nations. Here it is: 

I solemnly swear to exercise, in all loyalty, 
discretion, and conscience, the functions en- 
trusted to me as a member of the Inter- 
national Service of the United Nations; to 
discharge those functions and regulate my 
conduct with the interests of the United 
Nations only in view and not to speak or 
accept instructions in regard to the per- 
formance of my duty from any government 
or authority external to the organization. 


A person subscribing to this oath com- 
pletely surrenders his obligation to con- 
duct himself in the interests of the 
United Nations and swears that he will 
not accept any instructions from the 
United States. Any citizen of the United 
States who can conscientiously take 
such an oath automatically severs his 
connection with the United States and 
cancels his own citizenship. It is no 
wonder that many of these employees, 
when asked if they are members of the 
Communist Party, say that their answer 
might tend to incriminate them. They 
are right, and what they seek to cover 
up is the crime of treason, 

When any American promises—as all 
Communists do promise—to overthrow 
this Government by force and violence, 
he is at that moment guilty of treason. 
He is promising, with others—conspir- 
ing—to levy war against the United 
States, and also to give aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It makes no difference 
in this conspiracy whether or not he gets 
so far along as to do overt acts toward 
the destruction of this Government, but 
he has already conspired to do them: 
To conspire to commit a crime is as great 
a felony as the actual crime following 
the conspiracy. 

This country has been too lenient 
with these long-haired dreamers, and 
now we find they have permeated every 
field of our society; and this Govern- 
ment will have to go at least far enough 
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to remove every person from the Gov- 
ernment payroll who believes in the de- 
struction of the Government by force 
and violence. Those who refuse to an=- 
swer on the grounds that their answer 
might tend to incriminate them should 
also be removed. Investigations must 
continue until these people are weeded 
out of the Government service. Neither 
should any of these people represent the 
Government in the United Nations or- 
ganization. 


Keep Faith With the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting a letter received from the 
tax policy committee of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
which is typical of the hundreds 
of associations urging by letters and 
telegrams the enactment of H. R, 1, 
a bill to reduce taxes as promised 
by candidates for public office in the 
1952 campaign. The repudiation of the 
promises made by candidates to get 
elected will be a blot on their political 
party. Why sacrifice the faith the peo- 
ple placed in the promise to cut taxes? 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the letter to 
which I have referred: 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I take pleasure 
in advising you that the tax policy com- 
mittee of the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association at its meeting on March 
11, 1953, held in conjunction with the annual 
winter conferences of the association, has 
passed unanimously a resolution in support 
of H. R. 1, a bill to reduce the individual 
income tax. 

In passing this resolution, the tax policy 
committee of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association has given careful con- 
sideration both to the immediate need of 
the American people for some relief from 
the existing tax burden and the possibilities 
of reducing Federal expenditures, 

Respectfully yours, 
R. L. WHITE, 
Chairman, Tax Policy Committee, 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. 


The Road to World Jewish Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 


deed happy to be able to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the article written 


by my very good friend, Dr. I. Schwarz- 
bart, which appeared in the Congress 
Weekly of February 9, 1953. 

Dr. Schwarzbart was a deputy in the 
prewar and exile Parliament of Poland, 
and is now organization director of th 
World Jewish Congress. 5 

Note the point he makes, and that is 
that the World Jewish Congress and Jews 
throughout the world are not interested 
in anything except inspiring the ideal of 
democracy which is founded upon mo- 
rality and humanity, 

The article follows: 

THE ROAD TO WORLD JEWISH UNITY 
(By Isaac I. Schwarzbart) 


Historically, the World Jewish Congress is 
the continuation of the Committee of Jewish 
Delegations which was formed in Paris in 
1919 as a result of the need to safeguard the 
legal position of the Jewish communities 
in the succession states of Europe. It was 
therefore quite natural for the leading mem- 
bers of the Committee of Jewish Delegations 
to take part in the constituent assembly of 
the World Jewish Congress held in Geneva 
in 1936. Their participation served as a 
bridge between the new body, the World 
Jewish Congress, and its predecessor. 

The constituent assembly of the World 
Jewish Congress was attended by 253 dele- 
gates from 32 countries. What other organi- 
zation, save the World Zionist Organization, 
could at that time point to so wide an array 
of friends and followers? Of the 32 coun- 
tries represented, 5 were African, 19 Euro- 
pean, 7 American, and 1 Asian. This fact is 
proof of the virtually universal character of 
the World Jewish Congress at its very incep- 
tion. It may not be amiss to stress that 
from the largest democratic country, the 
United States of America, 84 delegates came 
to the constituent assembly. Another demo- 
cratic community, that of Great Britain, sent 
a contingent of 12 delegates, while a third 
community which felt relatively secure at 
the time—namely, that of France—was rep- 
resented by 21 delegates. As for the Jewish 
communities which were politically most 
harassed, those of Poland and Rumania, the 
former sent 48 delegates and the latter 19. 
It was a triumph—if one may use this term 
in connection with a time of troubles—for 
the idea of common responsibility in Galut 
affairs which the World Jewish Congress pro- 
claimed. The fortunate delegates from the 
lands of freedom were more numerous than 
those from troubled countries, and this was 
the best evidence of solidarity. 

And here is another fact of the history of 
the World Jewish Congress: At the second 
plenary assembly of the Congress held in 
Geneva in June 1948, 1 month after the 
proclamation of the independent State of 
Israel, when the strongest movement in our 
history toward the reborn Jewish State was 
at its peak, the World Jewish Congress, by 
its vigilance and active concern for the re- 
birth of our nation, gave fresh proof of the 
wide front of friends who support its idea 
of holding together the scattered parts of 
our people, both the fortunate and the un- 
fortunate, in a common bond of fateful re- 
sponsibility. 

Three hundred and twenty delegates from 
thirty-three countries met at the second 
plenary assembly of the World Jewish Con- 
gress. They came from 21 countries of 
Europe, 8 countries of the Western Hemis- 
sphere, and 3 countries of Asia, as well as 
from the Commonwealth of Australia, whose 
Jewry is growing in numbers and stature. 
The North African communities which were 
then affiliated with the World Jewish Con- 
gress, being parts of the population of Mos- 
lem countries, were naturally unable to par- 
ticipate in the assembly so soon after the 
proclamation of the State of Israel, but they 
were with us in their political attitude and 
in their hopes. The number of friends of 
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the World Jewish Congress has steadily 
grown since 1936, although the Congress idea 
is certainly not following the path of least 
resistance, and despite the fact that it has 
had to overcome such obstacles as oppor- 
tunism, timidity, and the tendency to keep 
in the shadows—states of mind engendered 
by the philosophy of assimilationism. 

In terms of statistics, or objective facts, 
this is what the World Jewish Congress rep- 
resents at the present time: 


EUROPE 


Linked organizationally or, as we say, affil- 
iated with the World Jewish Congress are 
entire Jewish communities, or substantial 
parts thereof, in 18 countries. In 12 of these, 
the entire Jewish community is affiliated 
with the Congress through its official rep- 
resentative body, while in the remaining 6 
countries important segments of the respec- 
tive communities are linked to the congress. 
Included in the latter group are the two 
largest Jewish communities in Western 
Europe. The one is British Jewry, which has 
an Officially recognized central body, but be- 
cause of the important influence of the as- 
similationist forces, this representative body 
is not yet affiliated with the co A 
Nevertheless, the circle of World Jewish 
Congress friends there is relatively large. 
Scores of local organizations and 12 pro- 
vincial committees are affiliated with the 
British Section of the World Jewish Congress. 
Congress is a substantial force in the Jew- 
ish community of Britain. 

The second is French Jewry. In France 
there is no central organization to speak 
for the entire Jewish community. But there, 
too, the French section of the World Jewish 
Congress has organized 22 branches in the 
provinces. Thus even in that country of a 
rather feeble sense of Jewish national respon- 
sibility, the feeling of such responsibility 
is being systematically fostered and en- 
hanced. This is the picture of our position 
in Europe after the defection from the World 
Jewish Congress of five formerly important 
and in part numerically still strong Jewish 
communities, namely, Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria, 


AFRICA 


The number of Congress affiliates in 
Africa—and I include here only countries, 
not local organizations—has risen to 10 with 
the recent affiliation of the Rhodesian Jewish 
Board of Deputies, representing the Jewish 
community in the Rhodesias of some 10,000 
souls. It might also be worth noting that 
the representative body in Algeria affiliated 
with Congress has 19 provincial committees 
for World Jewish Congress affairs, that in 
Tunisia the Congress affiliate has 8, and in 
French Morocco 9 such committees. In that 
formerly backward area, the World Jewish 
Congress has acted as a galvanizing national 
force. 

ASIA 


On the Asiatic continent Congress has 
affiliates in 10 countries. Most of them are 
now in a state of involuntary silence. Yet 
the idea of affiliation lives on even among 
the remnants of those communities whose 
numbers are gradually shrinking as a result 
of emigration to Israel. In the State of 
Israel, Our ancient and now rejuvenated 
homeland, there is a growing realization of 
the paramount importance of the Congress 
idea as a means of cementing ties between 
the Jews in Israel and those in the Diaspora. 

THE AMERICAS 

In the Western Hemisphere there are affi- 
liates in 24 countries. These include the 
representative bodies of the larger Jewish 
communities, such as the DAIA in Argentina, 
the Canadian Jewish Congress, the Central 
Committee in Uruguay, the Representative 
Committee in Chile, and the Central Com- 
mittee in Mexico. In the United States there 
is no central organization representing the 
entire Jewish community, but the World 
Jewish Congress affiliate, the American Jew- 
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ish Congress, with its great political tradi- 
tion, is a driving force in this enormous 
Jewish community. 

AUSTRALIA 

To round out the picture, mention should 
also be made of the affiliation with the World 
Jewish Congress of the official representative 
body of Australian Jewry, now nearly 56,000 
strong, and taking an increasingly active part 
in shaping the destiny of our people. 

Such is the statistical picture. And these 
facts offer convincing proof that the World 
Jewish Congress is the largest spiritual union 
of Jewish forces for Vital affairs of our people 
in the Diaspora, just as the World Zionist 
Organization is for matters concerning 
Israel. 

But it may be asked: does the World Jewish 
Congress represent the whole Jewish people 
in Galut affairs? 

In his opening address at the constituent 
assembly of the World Jewish Congress in 
1936, Dr. Stephen S. Wise declared: “We do 
not yet represent all the Jews of the world, 
nor do we p rt to do so. * * * Wedo not 
pretend that the World Jewish Congress is a 
parliament, neither do we aim to imply that 
this congress is representative of the whole 
Jewish people. * * * But the question faces 
us whether any members of willful groups, 
however small, which withhold their presence 
and support from a World Jewish Congress, 
shall be permitted effectively to veto and an- 
nul the World Jewish Congress movement.” 

This statement by Dr. Wise is still valid, 
although unquestionably there has been a 
great increase in the scope of the representa- 
tives’ character of the World Jewish Congress 
since 1936. Developments since then have 
also fulfilled Dr. Wise’s hope that no Jewish 
group, be it small or large, shall have it 
within its power to veto or negate the posi- 
tion and role of the World Jewish Congress 
both in Jewish life and in the struggle for 
the welfare of the Jewish people in the inter- 
national arena. This, however, does not 
mean that the present situation has become 

and does not contain possibilities 
of further development of the representative 
character of the World Jewish Congress, 
possibly in a new form. 

Let me now deal with the dynamic forces 
of which the World Jewish Congress disposes, 
both within Jewish people and in the world 
outside. Here we find ourselves not in the 
domain of facts but in the realm of concepts. 
Concepts are a matter of ideology, conviction, 
evaluation, and hence also a bone of con- 
tention. 

First of all, the World Jewish Congress is 
not identical with the World Zionist Organ- 
ization. Their tasks and objectives are not 
identical. Many non-Zionists are members 
of the communities and organizations which 
are affiliated with the World Jewish Con- 
gress, and non-Zionist, though nationally- 
minded Jews are to be found even on the 
Congress’ executive. 

However, the World Jewish Congress and 
the World Zionist Organization complement 
each other. Both have sprung from the same 
source, from the idea that historically we are 
one people, from a stanch belief in the fu- 
ture of our people, and from an unshakable 
determination to fight for this future. It is 
therefore clear and understandable why the 
backbone of the membership of the World 
Jewish Congress is formed by Zionists. But 
those are Zionists who perceive clearly the 
real facts of our existence, especially the 
fact that the great majority of the Jewish 
people still live outside the State of Israel, 
a fact which makes it imperative to 
strengthen the conditions of life of every 
Jewish community, the smallest and the 
largest, regardless of whether the process of 
increasing the Jewish population of the 
State of Israel is proceeding at a rapid or slow 
pace. This is the reason why the majority 
of the General Zionists, of the Poale Zion, 
and of the Mizrachi have always belonged, 


and still belong, to the World Jewish Con- 


gress. 

But besides Zionists, nationally minded 
Jews in general (save those of the camp of 
the Socialist “bund”) have always been 
among the friends of the World Jewish 
Congress. Since the World Jewish Congress 
has put the emphasis upon Galut affairs, 
middleclass non-Zionist elements support- 
ing the Congress were more consistent in 
their attitude toward the Congress than the 
bund. Today this problem is of little im- 
port, because the camp of nationally minded 
non-Zionist Jews, once quite strong in East- 
ern Europe, hardly exists today either as a 
movement or as an organization. It is ap- 
propriate to recall a message which the non- 
Zionist and undoubtedly the greatest his- 
torian of the age, Simon Dubnovw, sent to the 
constituent assembly of the World Jewish 
Congress in 1936. The message, although 
very brief, contained a complete credo of 
friendship for the World Jewish Congress. 
It read: “I salute the world organization of 
the world people.” 

It is difficult to know where to place the 
large party of those without a party, how to 
“activate” the great mass of the indifferent 
and the “neutral” who, in fact, constitute 
the majority in every free society. Well, 
neutrals are what the term implies and so 
do not belong anywhere. However, inas- 
much as the life of our people is replete with 
troubles and cares, and inasmuch as these 
cares do not pass over the houses of the 
neutrals, it follows that the neutrals must 
take a stand in time of danger, especially if 
the danger affects them, too, and then they 
associate themselves with active organiza- 
tions. This is the so-called peripheral fol- 
lowing which every party and movement 
possesses, Careful study of the history of 
the World Jewish Congress in the last 16 
years leads me to believe that in time of 
peril the Congress gains many friends from 
this large camp for the simple reason that 
the average Jew is instinctively aware that 
the Congress is animated by a deep sympathy 
for the Jewish people, by concern and a 
sense of responsibility for its fate. Hence 
the dynamic force of the World Jewish Con- 
gress is great because it is bound up with 
the most vital interests of our people in the 
effort to preserve its continuity. 

It has been stressed time and again that 
the World Jewish Congress is founded upon 
the idea of the historic and spiritual unity 
of the Jewish people, and that it is this 
unity which dictates a sense of national re- 
sponsibility. It is the same as with a living 
organism: The pain in one limb is com- 
municated to all parts of the organism. 
This accounts-for the profound difference 
between the World Jewish Congress and cer- 
tain local or regional orggnizations which 
engage in the same activities as the Con- 
gress but are not conscious of the duty of 
assuring the continuity of our people. 

Unfortunately, the dynamics of the World 
Jewish Congress are limited geographically. 
The more than two and a half million Jews 
living in the Soviet Union and in the East 

countries allied with it, are com- 
pletely cut off from the currents and trends 
within our national organism, against their 
will, by brute force. What is happening to- 
day in the Communist world is a frightful 
and shocking new development in our 


I recall two historic messages which were 
received at the constituent assembly of the 
World Jewish Congress. The first came from 
the recently deceased president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, William Green, and 
reads as follows: 

“American Federation of Labor greets 


and protection of human rights. 
Federation of Labor stands with World Jew- 
ish Congress in defense of protection of rights 
of minorities, for complete protection of 
human rights and is opposed to the practice 
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of discrimination against any group because 
of race or religion.” 

And the second mess came from th 
first President of the Btate of Israel, whose 
recent death was mourned by the enture 
civilized world, Dr. Chaim Weizmann. It 
was addressed to the first president of the 
World Jewish Congress, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
and this is what it said: 

“My warmest good wishes go out to the 
World Jewish Congress. I am confident that 
under your inspiring leadership deliberations 
of this great gathering of Jews from all 
over the world will be fruitful for good and 
will strengthen unity and uphold courage 
of our people in these days of difficulty and 
severe trial.” 

The World Jewish Congress has endeavored 
to fulfill this hope. But it is again faced 
with difficulties and severe trials. Yet the 
World Jewish Congress must and will go on 
with its task, sustained by the growing 
friendship of the Jewish communities the 
world over and inspired by the ideal of 
democracy which is founded upon morality 
and humanity, 


H. J. Res. 223 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I favor the 
eminent goals H. J. Res. 223 aims to ac- 
complish; higher levels of health, of edu- 
cation, and of happiness for the people 
of our Nation can be made possible 
oe this measure, I favor its adop- 

n. 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following splendid editorial that ap- 
peared in the Telegram-News, Lynn, 
Mass., Tuesday, March 17, 1953: 

SPLIT NOTED 

At a time when the United States and its 
western allies should be pulling the hardest 
together, there is a widening split, 

The split is the result of both policies and 
personalities, 

From Paris this week, a high United States 
source saw fit to take public notice of an 
increasingly vindictive campaign against 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway among our allies 
in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

This man—not Ridgway—also saw fit to 
disclose a severe ammunition shortage in the 
NATO forces, at least partially due to the 
fact that our European allies have not met 
their commitments. 

This is bad enough. 

But further pointing up the gravity of the 
situation is a recent report issued in Geneva, 
Switzerland, by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

The commission said that by 1960 the in- 
dustrial capacity of the Soviet Union “will 
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be equal or superior” to the combined total 
of the seven most industrialized countries 
in West Europe. ‘ 

The western European countries are Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom and West Germany, 
which together have a population of 207 
million, Russia has the same population 
figure. 

The commission also noted that Soviet 
goals for industrial output will be exceeded, 
while Western Europe is in the midst of a 
continuing recession involving stagnation in 
production and shrinking in trade. 

Specifically, the Russians are making great 
strides in the production of oil, coal, elec- 
tricity, and steel. 

Which, incidentally, are the tools of war. 

The Reds’ one big failure has been agricul- 
ture which as late as 1950 had not returned 
to the 1937 level. 

The commission made the notation that 
increased production in the Soviet bloc was 
in sharp contrast to the high resolves of the 
West European nation’s which lasted about 
as long as a New Year's resolution. 

Despite resolutions to increase West 
Europe industrial production 25 percent in 
5 years, last year’s effort showed an actual 
decline. ; 

Accompanying Europe's failure to meet its 
economic goals has been its increasing re- 
luctance to meet its defense goals. 

At least part of Europe’s failure has been 
due to its own complacency—iooking ahead 
to a pleasant day at the seashore rather than 
another Dunkirk. 

Out of this has sprung at least part of the 
resistance to Ridgway. 

Ridgway is a blunt-spoken military man. 

He has not hesitated to accuse nations of 
dragging their feet. 

He reacted sharply when the NATO for- 
eign and defense ministers set aside only half 
the money he and the United States chiefs 
of staff believed was necessary for air bases 
and other defense installations, 

Later, as an apparent gesture of appease- 
ment to the incoming Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, the construction figure was doubled. 

But it didn’t make Ridgway any more pop< 
ular. 

Now European newspapers criticize him 
for the way he conducts his cocktail parties, 
rather than noting the mounting strength 
of Russian arms and the fact that Russia 
has 175 divisions at Western Europe’s door- 
way. 


Rt. Rev. John J. Wright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent article from the Worces- 
ter Telegram concerning our very distin- 
guished Catholic bishop of Worcester, 
the Right Reverend John J. Wright. 

The article emphasizes the noteworthy 
achievements of Bishop Wright since he 
came to the Worcester diocese 3 years 
ago. 

His personal qualities have endeared 
him to the people of Worcester County 
regardless of race, class, or creed. 

Amiable, approachable, and kindly, he 
has gone out of his way to meet all the 
people in person. In fact, he already 


personally knows an overwhelming num~ 
ber of people throughout the county. 

His great intellectual powers, oratori- 
cal abilities, and eloquence have made 
a deep impression upon central Massa- 
chusetts. His has been a powerful voice 
raised in behalf of all good causes of 
charity, mercy, and benevolence. 

His profound yet penetrating mind, 
forceful expression of his point of view, 
and his unselfish labors, not only in 
religion but in civic affairs, have aroused 
compelling interest and admiration. 

One of his greatest contributions has 
been his unflagging work for under- 
standing and good will between peoples 
of all faiths. By his convincing and 
brilliant advocacy, he has done much to 
promote toleration and sympathetic fel- 
lowship among different groups. 

His apparently unbounded energy is 
really astonishing. He visits every com- 
munity. He speaks with force, clarity, 
and remarkable frequency throughout 
the diocese. He has fostered a construc- 
tion program of churches and religious 
buildings in Worcester County that is 
entirely without precedent. In the short 
time he has been bishop of Worcester, 
he has built more churches than have 
been built in the area during the previous 
half century. 

The piety, moving faith, zealous works, 
astounding energy, great mentality, lov- 
able personality—all remarkable attri- 
butes—could never serve to conceal the 
innate modesty and humility which per- 
vade the very being of this truly illus- 
trious ecclesiastical figure. 

Not only Catholics, but all faiths of 
Worcester County, are privileged and 
grateful to have such a superb Chris- 
tian gentleman and great American at 
work in their midst. 

The article follows: 

BISHOP TODAY OBSERVES THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
AS LEADER OF NEW DIOCESE 
(By Paul L. Schultz) 
Three years ago today, New England’s 


youngest Catholic bishop became the first 
bishop of Worcester. 

On that day, marked by rich, colorful re- 
ligious pagentry, Bishop John J. Wright as- 
sumed spiritual leadership of more than 
200,000 Roman Catholics in the new diocese 
of Worcester. x 

Bishop Wright was only 40 at the time, 
but his reputation had preceded him here. 

He was known, mostly from his work in 
the archdiocese of Boston, as a deeply reli- 
gious, energetic man with an unusual ad- 
ministrative ability. 

The distinguished learned church leader 
soon endeared himself to thousands of Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike for his mod- 
esty, warm friendliness, and delightful sense 
of humor, 

QUICKLY PRAISED 

Bishop Wright had been here only a few 
short months when George F. Booth, one of 
the city’s leading citizens and editor and 
publisher of the Worcester Telegram and the 
Evening Gazette, called public attention to 
the bishop's outstanding qualities. 

“No man has come to Worcester in the 
last 50 years,” Mr. Booth said, “who has made 
the impress on the community that Bishop 
Wright has made in these last few months. 

“Able, brilliant, and friendly, he is a great 
acquisition to Worcester, an inspiration in its 
fo and already a leader in its well- 

g.” : 

As the months and years went on, Bishop 
Wright undeniably has lived up to, if not 
surpassed the rosy first impression he made, 
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When he came to Worcester, he said: “We 
(the Catholic Church) have no. political 
party, no political program, no politics. But 
we have spiritual. inspiration to bring to 
America which it badly needs. It is to be 
found in our parishes.” 


TWENTY NEW PARISHES 


The bishop called for a united diocese. 

“Where there is need for a mission, we 
shall have it,” he promised. “Where there is 
need for a parish, we shall have it.” 

In the last 3 years, Bishop Wright has cre- 
ated 20 new parishes. When he came here 
the diocese had 96 parishes. At the end of 
the year, the number had grown to 100. It 
is now 116, 

In some of the new parishes new churches 
were built. These included St. Joan of Arc, 
the first new parish to be created; St. Cath- 
erine of Sweden; St. Columba’s in Paxton, 
and St. Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster, 

New parishes in which churches already 
existed as missions include St. Denis’, Ash- 
burnham; St. John’s, East Brookfield; Ma- 
donna of the Rosary, Fitchburg; St. Mary’s, 
North Grafton; St. Theresa's, Harvard; St, 
Anne’s Shrewsbury; St. Mary of the Hills, 
Boylston, and Sacred Heart, West Brookfield, 


CHURCHES ABUILDING 


Churches are being built in two new par- 
ishes—Holy Cross in East Templeton and St. 
Boniface in Lunenburg. 

New parishes in which the bishop has made 
plans to build churches are North American 
Martyrs, Auburn: Our Lady of the Lake, 
North Leominster; St. Michael’s, Mendon; 
and St. Richard of Chichester, Sterling. 

Two other churches were converted from 
existing non-Catholic structures. St. George’s 
in Worcester was made over from the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harry Worcester Smith. Our 
Lady of Fatima, Worcester, is the former 
Trinity Lutheran Church. f ‘ 


NEWSPAPER 


High on the bishop’s list of needs for 
Worchester area Catholics was a Catholic 
newspaper. 

In May 1951 he established the Catholic 
Free Press, a weekly, and named John G. 
Deedy, Jr., of Shrewsbury, editor, 

In the short time it has been publishing, 
the Free Press has already risen to a position 
of prominence among the Nation’s Catholic 
newspapers , 

Bishop Wright continued to build in other 
fields. He started construction of the new 
St. Vincent Hospital, for which he laid the 
cornerstone. 

Early in 1950, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith of the Diocese of Worces- 
ter was incorporated. 


MORE IN SCHOOLS 


The parochial schools of the diocese stead- 
ily increased their enrollment. A total of 
21,000 are now enrolled in 70 parochial 
schools, an increase of 1,600 since the forma- 
tion of the diocese. 

The bishop organized the Diocesan League 
of Catholic Women on June 9, 1950. The 
league then had 83 accredited Catholic 
women’s organizations. 

Two years later it had 112. It now has 
150 organizations. 

The bishop established a youth-guidance 
program, a diocesan council of Catholic 
nurses and Catholic charities bureau. 

He greatly increased emphasis on Catholic 
scouting and on the confraternity of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 


MORE PARISHIONERS 

Meanwhile, the Catholic population of the 
diocese was growing. . 

According to yesterday's issue of the Free 
Press, it now numbers 271,361, a gain of 
7,847 in the last year, 

This is 50.13 percent of the population of 
Worcester County, the chancery report in 
the Free Press said. 
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The gain was traced principally to 7,260 
infant baptisms and 489 converts. 

The report listed 415 secular and order 
priests, compared with 360 when the dio- 
cese was formed. It also listed 82 brothers 
and 1,116 nuns. 

PASTORAL LETTERS 


The bishop has written two brilliantly 
worded, yet lucid pastoral letters since the 
diocese was formed. One was on the Bible 
and the other concerned the definition of 
the dogma of the Assumption. 

But it is through his friendly personal 
contacts, movingly devout sermons and scin- 
tillating lectures that the bishop has made 
his greatest impact on the people. 

He is ready to greet anyone, high or low, 
with a warm handshake and a hearty laugh. 

He has thought nothing of inviting an 
entire audience to remain after a lecture and 
greet him personally. 

Of his countless talks, perhaps his most 
historic was his address to the Worcester 
Ministers’ Assocation in which he called for 
a fresh emphasis by religious leaders on the 
reality and supremacy of the moral law. 

In other lectures, Bishop Wright has ap- 
pealed for a “rebirth of faith, combined with 
works.” He has called for “suppression of 
the prevailing pessimism of our adult society 
and for a revival of the spirit of optimism.” 

He has urged a “new pioneer spirit among 
young intellectuals,” saying that we live in 
evil times, but we “are able to strive to set 
them aright. These are days of opportunity.” 

And in the fight against growing pagan 
influences in the world and against atheistic 
communism, he has called on Catholic lay- 
men to enter the arena and “multiply the 
hands of the clergy.” 

SPEAKS OVER COUNTRY 


‘The bishop’s fame as a speaker has spread 
throughout the country. Since coming to 
Worcester, he has spoken in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Hartford, 
‘Washington, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, and Seattle. 

A week from Tuesday, St. Patrick's Day, he 
will address the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 

Bishop Wright thrives on long hours and 
hard work. He scorns red tape, works 
quickly and directly. 

He plans no special observance of the third 
anniversary. His only comment on the occa- 
sion was simply: “I am glad the people of 
all faiths in Worcester County are getting to 
know and like each other better.” 


What a Constituent Says About the 


Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith the letter received from one 
of my constituents in North Dakota re- 
garding the Korean war: 


Deak REPRESENTATIVE BurDICK: Many 
thanks for your recent telegram. Sorry, 
should have answered you sooner. 

With Stalin’s death, there may be a pos- 
sible chance for things to ease up a little. 
And as long as material is going through we 
cannot expect things to ease up. Here we 
furnish material to kill off our own men, 
And they in turn will buy more property with 
profits earned from such. If that isn’t en- 
slaving our people, I'd like to know what is, 
4nd also shipping in DP’s. They have 


proven very unsatisfactory here, and people 
are wondering who is promoting such a move. 

We see ads in papers for help with spring’s 
work, which will commence soon. Which 
shows a shortage of good farm help. That 
requires as much skill and knowledge as any 
big business, if we are to keep our country 
strong, and strength comes from food whieh 
we produce. If the farmer suffers a loss, so 
will big business, as all things come from 
the soil. It’s about time Congress as well 
as business realizes this fact. Our young 
people are not given a fair chance. 

We are tired of war, and all its evils and 
we have fought enough in foreign countries. 
They are only interested in us as long as 
the American dollar rolls their way. We are 
not to blame for the corrupt rulers in such 
a country, or for people who follow such a 
ruler. We must educate ourselves for pro- 
tection. 

Some make a game out of war, asking our 
young men to fight for them and die, for 
& useless cause. We have fought a couple 
of major wars; what have we gained? Only 
to put our country down like the foreign 
ones. 

I would also like to know why the draft 
boards have so much to say. You almost 
have to get a permit from them if you 
care to join another branch of service other 
than the Army. Why do they set such a 
high quota in North Dakota. This should 
be according to population. 

As I've stated before we need our young 
men on the farm, and especially where there 
may be a hardship, as we have to farm on 
& large scale to pay for our property and 
expensive machinery. We also have a right 
to look after our own interests, I hope. 

Business is slow in this section of the 
State, as crops weren’t too good here last 
year. And prices are too high compared to 
farm-produce prices and have been that way 
for years. 

You can put my letters in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD if it will help any. We must 
consider the common people as they make 
up our Government, and will always be with 
us. Their protection of rights is essential. 

Looking forward to better government of 
the people and more peace among nations, 
we all know that you and Senator LANGER 
have this in mind, therefore we ask your 
help, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. LESLIE J. BROOKS. 

Mrnor, N. DAK, 


Tariff and Trade Views of the Wool 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein the remarks of 
Gordon F. Graham, public-relations ad- 
viser, National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, New York City, before the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters 
in Boston, Mass., on March 12, 1953. 

Mr. Graham, due to his association 
with this organization, is well versed o 
the entire subject matter of the textile 
industry and the importation of such 
commodities and its effects on the eco- 
nomic situation of this national business. 
I am anxious to bring to the attention 
of the Members of Congress this well- 
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prepared statement, which I hope will 
merit the consideration of all the Mem- 
bers. Since this matter is now pending 
before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, I know that at a later date 
the Members may wish to be briefed as to 
its effect on one segment of the recipro- 
cal-trade program, namely textiles, 
Mr. Graham’s remarks follow: 


Thank you for permitting me to take part 
in your meeting today to discuss the tariff 
and trade views of the wool-textile industry. 
At first this seemed to be a rather formidable 
assignment. Finally, however, I decided it 
was a unique opportunity to disagree with 
quite a number of ladies, or at least with the 
League of Women Voters, and still be assured 
of a chance to present an opposing argu- 
ment. 

I want to make clear at the outset that the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
has opposed the Trade Agreements Act since 
it first was devised by Cordell Hull as a 
means of bypassing Congress. When the 
present Congress begins to consider its re- 
newal we again will oppose it with all the 
strength we can muster. We believe it is 
bad for us and for the Nation as a whole. It 
has helped to prove again that you cannot 
buy friendship. 

Before presenting our arguments in detail, 
however, I first want to stress that our oppo- 
sition does not mean the industry opposes 
world trade or that it wants to eliminate 
imports. 

On the contrary, it wholeheartedly sup- 
ports all efforts to stimulate trade between 
nations in the commodities and services they 
need and do not haye. The industry believes 
proper steps would be restoration of the con- 
vertibility of currencies and a full effort by 
other nations to help themselves. 

It is pertinent to point out, also, that last 
fall the Wool Association opposed either im- 
port fees or quotas on foreign wool as pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture with 
the support of domestic wool growers. This 
country must import from a half to two- 
thirds of its apparel wool requirements, but 
the wool-manufacturing industry can more 
than supply the wool-textile needs of Amer- 
ica. Wool is necessary to our defense, and 
therefore the association urged instead of 
fees or quotas that the domestic wool-loan 
program be improved. 

The wool textile industry is an important 
part of our economic life. It aids in meet- 
ing an essential need of man, clothing. It 
employes some 150,000 to 200,000 workers. 
In 1950, the last year for which figures are 
available, it paid $469 million in wages and 
salaries for manufacturing its product. 

This amount is equal to about 60 percent 
of the total value added in the manufac- 
ture of its product. Thus, labor costs are 
a substantial part of the final price of the 
product and with average pay for production 
workers at $1.55 to $1.65 an hour here the 
industry is particularly vulnerable to im- 
ports from low-wage nations. 

But beyond all the figures about economic 
importance is the simple fact that the in- 
dustry is vital to national defense. An- 
other sharp reduction in duties on wool tex- 
tiles could mean that eventually we would be 
forced to rely, in part at least, on wool mills 
located just this side of the Iron Curtain. 
As the survivors of Hitler's ill fated war on 
Russia and our own military men have testi- 
fied, wool textiles are as vital as guns to 
soldiers. 

Therefore, it is necessary to warn against 
the folly of doing anything which would 
further damage the American wool textile 
industry. It repeatedly has proven its abii- 
ity to supply both military and civilian needs 


- in war and in peace. It not only is essential 


for us but it also is essential for our allies, 
many of whom also drew part of their woot 
textile requirements from us during World 
War IL. 
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This brings us to the current import sit- 
uation. Last year imports of wool fabrics 
by the United States reached the highest 
level in 30 years. Most of the cloth came 
from Great Britain, our principal competitor. 
Thus, as far as the American textile indus- 
try is concerned, the British already have 
both trade and aid. 

The postwar rise in imports began with 
our last reduction in duties in January of 
1948. It was further stimulated by the de- 
valuation of the pound sterling in the fall 
of 1949 which, in effect, served as another 
cut in our tariffs. 

The upward trend seems destined to con- 
tinue. January exports of wool cloth from 
Britain to the United States showed an in- 
crease over those in January of 1952. 

Last week Foreign Secretary Eden and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Butler, of 
Britain, were in Washington for trade talks 
carried on under that misleading catch 
phrase, “trade not aid.” 

It is significant to note that only now as 
the result of these meetings have the Brit- 
ish agreed to halt their shipments to Red 
China of such war-important articles as tex- 
tiles and textile machinery. This was clear- 
ly a case of both trade and aid from one of 
our allies to the principal enemy now fight- 
ing against us in the Korean war and yet 
this same friend was able to use its China 
shipments as a bargaining point with us. 

Today, as I mentioned earlier, the average 
pay for wool textile production workers is 
$1.55 to $1.65 an hour. Compare this with 
the average of about 40 cents an hour in 
Britain and far less than 40 cents in other 
nations exporting wool goods to the United 
States. 

While our acknowledged efficiency may off- 
set to some degree the lower wages abroad, 
it cannot offset a wage differential of 4-to-1 
or more. This brings us to what the Ameri- 
can wool textile industry wants. 

It wants and has long advocated a flex- 
ible tariff to equalize the low wages paid 
abroad withthe high wages in this country. 
When there is equality in this respect Ameri- 
can mills stand ready to compete with any- 
one. 

The Wool Association also long has urged 
a revitalized tariff commission with Congress 
retaining its veto power over such rates as 
the commission may set. 

I now would like to deal specifically with 
the Trade Agreements Act. In reality it 
should be called the Tariff Agreements Act 
because it deals with tariffs, not trade. 

Furthermore, the word “reciprocal” is not 
a part of the title. That word was used as a 
propaganda device by our State Department 
to mislead the people into believing the act 
actually was reciprocal and that we would 
benefit from it. 

By whatever name it is called, however, 
we believe the reciprocal trade program is 
a complete and proven failure and should 
not be renewed. The State Department it- 
self is authority for the statement that today, 
some 18 years after the act was first passed, 
there are more barriers to trade, especially 
from the United States, than ever before. 
This was the very condition the act was 
supposed to end and prevent. 

Another way of determining its effective- 
ness, or rather, lack of effectiveness, is to 
match the results against the slogans under 
which it has been promoted. 

In 1937 the slogan was “World peace 
through world trade.” There was no peace. 
In 1945 it was “An acid test of our future 
intentions respecting the peace.” To repeat, 
trade barriers are greater than ever and still 
there is no peace. 

In 1948 the cry was that it would increase 
our foreign trade without damage to our do- 
mestic industries. Two years later, in 1950, 
even the State Department had to admit 
that we could not give up a part of our 
market to foreign producers without taking 
away that part from domestic producers. 


In 1951 the stated purpose for renewing 
the act was to reduce world-wide trade bar- 
riers. I am forced to say again that trade 
barriers are higher than ever. 

Therefore, the act has been successful, 
though that is not the proper word, in only 
one way. It has reduced American duties 
on a wide variety of articles, some to a dan- 
gerous level. By any measurement the 
United States cannot be called a high-tariff 
country. 

Since the only result has been a reduction 
of our tariffs it seems ridiculous in the 
extreme to go through the complicated bar- 

procedure now required to bring 
about such reductions. 

True enough, many nations have made 
agreements with us to also reduce their 
tariffs. But meanwhile they were busily ne- 
gotiating trade agreements with each other 
and so have been restoring their trade. 

At the same time, they were erecting trade 
barriers such as qoutas, embargoes, exchange 
restrictions, and Hcense systems. All of 
these are far more stringent than the simple 
import tariffs generally used by the United 
States, which cannot be classed as a high- 
tariff nation. 

For example, the level of our tariffs has 
dropped from 10.6 percent on the foreign 
value of all imports to 5.4 percent. If only 
dutiable items are considered, the decline is 
from 25.8 to 13.3 percent. 

We do not think these actions by other 
nations are unnatural or strange. Rather the 
Wool Association has said again and again 
that it is unsound to believe that other na- 
tions will accept our products if it is not 
in their interest to do so. It is equally un- 
sound to believe they will keep out American 
products if it is in their interest to import 
them. 

Our State Department, however, never 
seemed to realize that other nations would 
control their trade for their own best in- 
terests, not for ours. 

Today we find our eyes and ears assailed 
from every side by that neat phrase I have 
mentioned before—trade, not aid, itself an 
import from Britain. As a slogan it is a 
good one, worthy of the best of our adver- 
tising copywriters. As a policy aimed at 
curing the world’s trade ills, it would be no 
more effective than all the other slogans 
under which the Trade Agreements Act has 
been foisted upon the American people. 

The industry believes that it and its-work- 
ers should be fostered and encouraged rather 
than undermined further as some of the more 
radical proponents of trade not aid seem 
bent on doing. Certainly our workers, en- 
joying the highest material standards in the 
world are better buyers of the world’s goods 
than their low-paid counterparts in other 
nations. 

In closing I should like to sum up the 
industry's views by quoting from a brief sub- 
mitted in 1951 to the House Ways and Means 
Committee by the late Arthur Besse, who 
was president of the association. It is as 
true today as it was then. Mr. Besse said: 

“Sooner or later some United States tariffs 
must be increased. A continuance of the 
trade-agreements program will tie our hands 
and make such adjustments difficult and in- 
deed impossible except after delays which 
may be costly in the extreme. 

“There is no good purpose served by these 
trade agreements. We should set our own 
rates and change them when and as they 
need changing. We can be as liberal as is 
prudent, but we should not tie our hands by 
agreements which are of no possible advan- 
tage to this country. 

“The trade agreements amendment should 
not be continued. Indeed a new agency 
should be established to set tariffs rates, 
subject to principles set down by Congress. 
This agency should be empowered to make 
duty changes as required, subject to congres- 
sional veto. Economic rather than political 
considerations should be controlling. And 
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the veto power over changes made by the 
agency should rest with the United States 
Congress, not with foreign chancelleries as it 
does under existing trade agreements.” 


Statement of Charles Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1953 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20 and again on February 27, 
1953, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
material in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I inserted an article 
which had been published in Collier’s 
magazine entitled “How Mobsters 
Grabbed a City’s Transit System.” 

I was interested in this article because 
I have been conducting an unrelenting 
fight ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress to expose the infiltration 
of racketeers and mobsters into legiti- 
mate business, 

Since inserting this article I have been 
informed that one of the persons men- 
tioned derogatorily in the article, namely 
Charles Green, has instituted an action 
in the Federal District Court for the 
Southern District of New York against 
the publisher of Collier’s magazine 
claiming that the article was false and 
libelous. Also, I have been informed 
that he is presently engaged in a proxy 
fight for the control of another large 
and reputable corporation. 

Neither of these facts were known to 
me at the time the article was inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Had I 
known of either of these situations I 
would have refrained from the insertion 
of the article for I have no desire to in 
any way infiuence their result. 

Since I am a firm believer in the con- 
stitutional principle that anyone who is 
accused of a misdeed should have the 
right of rebuttal and refutation, I here- 
with, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, include the following 
statement submitted to me by Mr. 
Charles Green, 

This statement is inserted for infor- 
mation purposes only. I had no inten- 
tion at the time I inserted the Collier’s 
article to vouch for its accuracy; the 
same is true in this instance. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES GREEN 

The article which was printed in Collier’s 
magazine on September 29, 1951, is now the 
subject of litigation in the Federal Court for 
the Southern District of New York. 

I have charged the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co:, which publishes Collier’s maga- 
zine, with conspiring with the former rank- 
ing officials of United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp. deliberately to defame my character 
and reputation in furtherance of their at- 
tempt to defeat me and my associates who, 
at that time, were seeking to convince the 
stockholders of United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
to oust the then-existing management and 
elect me and my associates. 

The Collier’s article and the old manage- 
ment of United Cigar-Whelan Stores failed 
in their discrediting objectives. However, 
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since its publication, the Collier's article has 
caused me, my wife, and my children irrepa- 
rable damage and humiliation. The article 
has inflicted grave injury to my good name 
and reputation and, through repeated refer- 
ences to the contents of this article, it con- 
tinues to cause me anguish and humiliation. 
In addition, my own business (the Green 
Sales Co., 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City), 
established for more than 20 years, has suf- 
fered great damage. 

In justice to me, therefore, I wish the 
record be righted and to that purpose I 
set forth in this statement the true facts 
with regard to the real motivation for the 
publication of the article by Collier’s. I 
shall detail the truth and the record of my 
relationship with the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Co, Ishall document my statements with 
references to existing records and to admis- 
sions made by representatives of Collier’s and 
their fellow conspirators in the former 
United-Whelan management. 

Set forth herein are the true and unde- 
niable facts with regard to the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co.: 

The Collier’s article characterized me as a 
“get-rich-quick character.” The truth, by 
the record, is that I am, and for a long time 
have been, a substantial stockholder in many 
of the country’s leading corporations, the 
earnings and dividends on which have been, 
and are, considerable. I participated in a 
proxy contest with the management of Twin 
City Transit because I was convinced that 
their mismanagement of the company was 
substantially impairing an investment I had 
made in 1945. By 1948, my investment had 
seriously deteriorated through falling mar- 
ket value. 

My questioning of officials of Twin City 
Rapid Transit as to their management poli- 
cles provided no satisfactory explanation. 
Thereupon for the first time in my life, I 
found it necessary, through democratic pro- 
cedures and in accordance with regulations 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
to carry the issue to other stockholders in 
an effort to effect more efficient and eco- 
nomic management of the company. Other 
shareholders agreed with and supported my 
efforts so that a change of management was 
achieved during 1949. They elected me 
president. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that I had 
no need for this office. It necessitated my 
resignation from the presidency of my own 
company, a position which paid me consid- 
erably more earnings than the $40,000 an- 
nual salary reportedly paid be as president 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. In 
addition to the reduced income, the transfer 
of my activities entailed the uprooting of 
my family from a pleasant and cherished 
environment of friends and relatives and 
removal to a strange community. I sold my 
home in Mamaroneck, N. Y., at a $14,000 loss 
to assume this new responsibility, which I 
regarded as a challenge I could not ignore. 

I shall not attempt here to set down 
refutations of all the distorted and untrue 
statements regarding my life in Minnesota, 
which were included in the Collier’s article. 
The record proves that I undertook success- 
fully the following program as president of 
the Twin City Transit Co: 

1. I successfully fought to preserve the 
transit company’s rights against political at- 
tempts to infringe on them. 

2. I engaged in every legitimate means I 
could devise to obtain a fare increase nec- 
essary for the survival of the transit com- 


pany. 

3. After efficient engineering studies proved 
the move essential, I discontinued service 
on unprofitable lines served by the transit 
company. 

4. Operational studies proved that, without 
reducing the efficiency of the service offered 
riders, I could reduce the labor force from 
3,900 to 3,000 employees. Adequate com- 
pensation, satisfactory to union officials, was 
provided for dismissed personnel. 


5. In 14 months, through the above-noted 
economies, and with efficient management, 
an operating deficit of almost $1 million was 
converted into an operating profit. 

6. During the above time the market value 
of Twin City Transit Co. more than doubled. 
As of this date the common stock is still more 
than double the price it was selling at when 
I initiated the proxy contest. 

7. Aregular dividend policy was instituted 
during my administration. 

I admit frankly that I made a substantial 
profit on the sale of my stock in Twin City 
Transit Co. That’s the reason I invested in 
the company, the reason investors buy stocks. 

After I submitted my resignation as presi- 
dent of Twin City Transit Co., the Governor 
of Minnesota, the newspapers of the area, 
public-service officials, and civic-minded resi- 
dents of the city urged me to reconsider. 
I was reluctant to do this. However, when 
the board of directors of the company refused 
to accept my resignation, I agreed to remain 
in the presidency and thereby accepted the 
challenge of a group I considered harmful 
which was attempting to seize control of the 
company. My reconsideration was made in 
spite of the fact that threats were made 
against my life if I took this action. À 

Because of the threats against my life and 
the lives of my family, I appealed to the chief 
of police in Minneapolis and subsequently 
appealed to the chief police officer of the 
county in which Minneapolis is located. 
Both officials refused to assign me any pro- 
tection and finally when it was brought to 
the attention of the Governor of Minnesota 
that my life was in jeopardy, the State's chief 
executive assigned a bodyguard from the 
State crime apprehension bureau to protect 
me. These guards were employees of the 
State of Minnesota and were paid by the 
State of Minnesota during the period they 
were assigned to guard me. In the text of 
the defamatory article which Collier’s pub- 
lished, these State guards were referred to 
as my personal employees. 

Throughout the entire Collier's article, it is 
charged that I was an associate of racketeers, 
felons, mobsters, and other unsavory, notori- 
ous characters. 

The answer to this charge is concise and 
clear. It is the testimony of Gordon Man- 
ning, managing editor of Collier's, given in 
the case of Charles Green v. Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 

The following is direct testimony: 

Question, by Samuel Gottlieb, attorney: 
“From your knowledge of the article and the 
blurb itself can you tell us whether it was 
the intention of the blurb to indicate that 
Mr. Green was in any way involved with the 
activities of the gangsters to whom the blurb 
refers?” 

Answer, by Gordon Manning: “I think it is 
quite clear there is no connection.” 

Question: “So that the intent of the blurb 
was to make it clear then that there was no 
connection in the activities of Mr. Green and 
the activities of the gangsters, is that cor- 
rect?” 

Answer: “After reading the article, I think 
it is quite clear that there are several people 
mentioned here. There is a promoter men- 
tioned and then there are people referred to 
as gangsters or mobsters, and I think it is 
quite clear that they are separate and- not 
linked at all.” 

Question. “Then your statement is that 
neither the article nor the blurb was in- 
tended or designed to link Mr. Green up with 
the activities of the gangsters or mobsters 
referred to in either publication?” 

Answer. “I think that that is true. There 
was no intention made to link Mr, Green 
with any gangsters or mobsters.” 

Question. “And I take it then that neither 
you nor, so far as you know, anyone in your 
publication had any evidence indicating that 
there was any linkup or tie in or any alliance 
between Mr. Green and any gangsters or 
mobsters?” 
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Answer, “No, there is no evidence to that 
link.” 

Question. “Of any such link?” 

Answer. “Of any such link?” 

Question. “So that you would not be justi- 
fied in indicating in any of your publications 
that there was a link or any alliance between 
Mr. Green and any gangsters or mobsters?” 

Answer. “We do not link Mr. Green with 
the mobsters or gangsters.” 

While Manning admits that the word 
“gangsters” was used in his advance adver- 
tising blurb announcing coming publication 
of the article about me, on direct examina- 
tion he concedes that there was no evidence 
of any link between myself and any of the 
gangsters referred to in the defamatory ar- 
ticle which his magazine published. 

I could say much more with reference to 
my experience with Twin City Transit Co., 
but I will conclude with the following ex- 
cerpt from the court reporter’s transcript of 
the annual meeting of stockholders of Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co. held on March 12, 
1951. I had announced my intention to re- 
sign as president and as a director with or 
without board approval on the next day. 
Thereupon, Mr. William Cody, an elected 
probate court justice in the city of Detroit, 
Mich., and one of the Twin City Transit Co.'s 
stockholders, addressed the chair as follows: 

“Mr. Copy. I move to table all this. We are 
all here in the first place all in the same 
selfish desire, there is nothing motivating to 
be here outside of that one selfish desire to 
do a job for the company, make sure it be- 
comes a valuable property, make sure that 
the shareholders get a fair return for: the 
money they put in this company, I think 
that’s one thing why so many people have 
attended this meeting, and at the outset I 
would like to say one thing here on behalf 
of Charlie Green, along with several others 
who were instrumental in fighting the battles 
for Charlie Green originally with him, along 
with him. We believed in his policies, I 
think it took a man like Charlie Green to 
awaken some of the public officials in the 
Twin Cities that there was a definite need 
for revision of certain things that went along 
with the franchise of this company; that this 
matter lay dormant for many years, some of 
the officials of this company were afraid to 
bring the matter out in the open because 
they didn’t want to antagonize the politic 
bodies of both cities and State, that only 
through a man like Charlie Green could 
these matters have been brought to the at- 
tention of the people of this city. We feel 
and I know that the people here that I have 
talked to feel that insofar as doing a job I 
think we owe Charlie Green a vote of thanks 
because only through efforts of a type of 
individual that Charlie Green represents 
himself, being so outspoken and so strong 
in his convictions and in his mannerisms 
that he was able to do the job he did for 
‘this company, taking a losing company and 
putting it on its feet, from $900,000 and mak- 
ing it pay. Those things are not something 
that comes along and we had had many 
people in this company for the past number 
of years that have refused to take action or 
to really take issue with the city council of 
these two towns and with the warehouse 
commission that just thought they existed 
here for the convenience of some people who 
want to use these companies for their own 
benefit. I say that public service is an im- 
portant part of any community. Without it 
you don’t have any communities. This pub- 
lic service is an important part of these two 
towns. It is an important public service 
and it is one of the best known public serv- 
ices in the country and it should be made 
that way and it is on its way to being made 
that way by and through the efforts of 
Charlie Green who was able to do that kind 
of a job by his personal attitude, and I 
would like to see all the stockholders here 
give Charlie Green a vote of thanks for his 
fine cooperation for the way this thing is 
winding up. 
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“Charlie, from my way of thinking you 
have done a good job and I would like to 
see the shareholders give you a vote of thanks 
and good luck to you.” [Applause.] 

Collier’s was in possession of all of these 
facts prior to publication of the article. I 
spent 4 days with Gordon Schendel, author 
of the disparaging article, giving him the 
facts. I know, too, that the title of this 
article was originally intended to be “Some- 
thing Is Rotten in Minnesota” and the truth 
concerning me was planned to be included 
in that story. But between the original 
planning of the article and its publication, 
the facts were twisted. Fiction was brazenly 
substituted for fact, as evidence the shame- 
ful remark attributed to me, “The public be 
damned.” 

Why did this great magazine lend its pages 
to such use? 

Why did the editors attempt to ruin my 
character and reputation? 

Why did they disregard the documented 
facts on the Twin City Transit Co.—facts 
that were given freely to their special articles 
writer? 

The following evidence reveals the whole 
history of this case. It starts with the efforts 
of myself and my associates advising the 
prior management of United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corp. that we were dissatisfied with 
their operation. 

In 1946, Green Sales Co., Inc., bought a 
substantial block of stock in United-Whelan. 
No dividend had ever been paid on the 
common stock of that company until 1953, 
under the management of my associates. 

In April 1951 I advised the management 
of United-Whelan that I and a group of sub- 
stantial shareholders, consisting of business 
associates, friends, and members of my fam- 
ily—holders of over 100,000 shares, valued 
at approximately $500,000—were dissatisfied 
with United-Whelan’s management and op- 
erations and desired that corrective measures 
be taken. 

A sharp disagreement developed between 
United-Whelan’s management and my group 
and in May 1951, we commenced enlisting the 
support of other shareholders to call a special 
stockholders’ meeting for the purpose of vot- 
ing upon one proposal, among others, for the 
removal of the board of directors of United- 
Whelan. 

We filed preliminary material with the 
Securities Exchange Commission in connec- 
tion with soliciting proxies of shareholders 
in United-Whelan to demand the calling of 
a special meeting. We obtained the support 
of shareholders, holding more than one-third 
of the outstanding common shares of United- 
Whelan, calling a special meeting to con- 
sider the question of the removal of the 
United-Whelan board as well as other pro- 
posals. The time of this special meeting 
was originally fixed for September 12, 1951, 
and, thereafter, was changed to September 
25, 1951. 

Please note these dates. x 

In the early part of August 1951, Walter 
G. Baumhogger, then president of United- 
Whelan, conferred with Albert E. Winger, 
chairman of the board of Collier’s and Louis 
Ruppel, then editor of Collier’s. These men 
were friends. Baumhogger and Winger had 
served together on the board of directors of 
another company. This is sworn documented 
evidence. 

At that time, Collier's had under considera- 
tion the publication of an article dealing 
with the Twin City Rapid Transit Co. The 
original article was scheduled for publication 
on October 5 or October 12, 1951. This is 
sworn, documented evidence. 

In the issue of Collier’s dated September 
22, 1951, which was placed on sale 1 week 
before the publication date, there appeared 
an announcement of the article on Twin 
City Transit Co. to appear in the following 
week’s issue. That announcement slandered 
me by identifying me with mobsters and 
racketeers. It depicted me as a venal, un- 
scrupulously speculative promoter “out to 


make a fast buck,” lacking in integrity—a 
man who engaged in many activities in con- 
nection with Twin City Transit Co. with 
purely selfish aims and base motives, with 
callous disregard of the interests of the 
company and its shareholders, and one who 
welcomed infiltration of malicious gangsters 
and disreputable elements into the manage- 
ment of this company. It stated that I was 
“currently maneuvering to gain control of 
United-Whelan” in similar fashion to that 
stated to have been employed by me in con- 
nection with Twin City Transit Co. and with 
equally discreditable objectives and venal 
motives. 

The advance announcements were in- 
tended to be—and were in fact—defamatory 
and designed to aid the old management of 
United-Whelan in the pending proxy contest, 
To that end and for that purpose, the pub- 
lication date with respect to the article was 
advanced by Collier's in order to make this 
published article timely and available to the 
then management of United-Whelan. 

Both the facts and the conferences be- 
tween Messrs. Baumhogger, Winger, and 
Ruppel, and others, concerning the contents 
and time of publication of the Collier article 
are admitted by each of the foregoing parties 
in depositions taken from them in the suit 
I have brought against Collier’s publishers 
and in litigation I had brought against 
Baumhogger and others. The documents are 
matters of public record and I specifically 
refer to the transcript of the case of Charles 
Green v. Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., on 
pages 19, 20, 30, and 31, 44 to 45; the deposi- 
tion of Louis Ruppel on pages 184 to 201 
(note pp. 199 to 201 particularly), which 
should be read in conjunction with the tes- 
timony of Walter Baumhogger appearing at 
pages 511 to 519 taken before the official 
referee in the case of Green v. United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corporation, Baumhogger, etc., 
in the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, county clerk’s index No. 9559-1951. 

Hand in hand were Collier’s and the prior 
United-Whelan management, so much so 
that in advance of August 21, 1951, and be- 
fore either the September 22 or the Septem- 
ber 29, 1951, issue of Collier's was available 
for distribution, circulation, and sale, Baum- 
hogger and other representatives of United- 
Whelan were informed by Collier’s as to the 
defamatory context and character of the ad- 
vance announcement and of the article and, 
accordingly, United-Whelan on August 21, 
1951, arranged to purchase 16,000 copies each 
of both issues of Collier’s dated September 22 
and September 29, 1951, which were sched- 
uled for circulation on September 13 and 
September 20, 1951. 

On September 10, 1951, Baumhogger al- 
ready had received an advance copy of the 
September 22 issue containing the advance 
announcement of the article and, on the 
same day, submitted this advance copy to 
the board of directors of United-Whelan ad- 
vising the board that counsel for United- 
Whelan was then in Washington for the 
purpose of securing authority from the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to send 
copies of Collier’s to United-Whelan share- 
holders in an attempt to influence them in 
the pending proxy contest. 

On September 12, 1951, United paid for 
16,000 copies of the September 22, 1951, issue 
and delivered these copies to the Empire 
Trust Co. of New York, then acting as regis- 
trar for United-Whelan stock with a view 
to having the same distributed to United- 
Whelan shareholders. On September 20, 
1951, United-Whelan bought 16,000 copies of 
the September 29 issue. 

Before September 17, 1951, United-Whelan 
advised its officers, executives, and store per- 
sonnel to inform United-Whelan . stock- 
holders about the material in the Collier's 
articles. 

However, the Securities and Exc 
Commission, which su distribution 
of material to shareholders in accordance 
with its rules, regulations, and procedures 
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in connection with proxy contests, did not 
allow or authorize the distribution of this 
material for purposes of proxy solicitation 
because it was false, misleading, and unsub- 
stantiated. The Commission also required 
United-Whelan to advise its officers, execu- 
tives and store managers, proxy solicitors, 
etc., not to refer to the Collier’s articles in 
any way. 

I have set forth these facts in detail be- 
cause the truth concerning the Collier’s ar- 
ticles is not known to everybody: the lie 
haunts me and will probably stalk me to the 
end of my life. I want the record set straight 
on the true facts of my Twin City Transit 
Co. experiences and to refute the lies con- 
tained in the Collier’s article. Its publica- 
tion was an abuse by a respected institution 
of the freedom of the press and I am confi- 
dent Collier’s will eventually be forced to 
make amends for the damage it has done me. 
On August 28, 1952, the official referee in the 
case of Green Sales Co., Inc., v. United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corporation and the prior 
management of the company, in his report 
to the supreme court of the State of New 
York, made the following first conclusion: 

“Charles Green and his associates which 
have been denominated as the ‘Green group’ 
are substantial stockholders of the corporate 
defendant (having approximately 8 percent 
of the outstanding common voting stock) 
and that as to all matters and transaction 
prior and incident to the bringing of this 
action and the settlement thereof, Charles 
Green and the Green group, and the other 
plaintiffs who participated in the reference 
acted in good faith and with a conviction 
that what they were doing was best for the 
corporate defendant. Subsequent events 
have justified that conviction.” 

Events subsequent to this referee's report 
further have justified our course of manage- 
ment and operation of this company. 

In requesting you to insert this statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I do so in the 
hope that all fair-minded and decent Ameri- 
cans will weigh the documented facts as I 
have presented them. An impartial judg- 
ment of these facts will prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that a great and shameful 
wrong has been done me and my family. 

CHARLES 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1953. 


Jewish Youth: A Vital Force in the 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow marks the opening of Jewish 
Youth Week in the United States. The 
observance, sponsored by the National 
Jewish Youth Conference, gives young 
people the opportunity to demonstrate 
to the entire community the role which 
they play in Jewish and total communal 
life. This is the time of year when the 
attention of the community is focused 
upon youth programs. Jewish young 
people in centers, clubs, youth and young 
adult councils, and national organiza- 
tions are thus enabled to highlight their 
year-round activity. 

Jewish Youth: A Vital Force in the 
Community, is the theme for Jewish 
Youth Week this year. Reflected in this 
theme is the idea that young people have 
a vital role to play in the life of the com- 
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munities in which they live and in the 
affairs of the Nation. The National 
Jewish Youth Conference, which repre- 
sents 300 local councils and 11 national 
Jewish youth organizations, and is the 
largest and most representative body of 
organized American Jewish youth, is to 
be commended for stimulating youth 
participation in the life of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert. excerpts from an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Seldon M. Kruger, chair- 
man of the National Jewish Youth Con- 
ference on the world we want, which was 
delivered at the last annual assembly of 
the conference, which portrays vividly 
the kind of community and world young 
people are striving to achieve. Mr. 
Kruger is well equipped to deal with this 
subject. In addition to serving as chair- 
man of the conference, Mr. Kruger 
serves as chairman of the Young Adult 
Council of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly which coordinates the activi- 
ties of 15 national youth organizations 
in the United States including such as 
the United Christian Youth Movement; 
National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Youth Department; United States Na- 
tional Student Association, Collegiate 
Council for the United Nations and is 
the largest youth body in the United 
States with a total membership of 25 
million. 

Mr. Kruger serves as the United States 
representative on the executive commit- 
tee of the World Assembly of Youth, the 
anti-Communist international youth or- 
ganization, and is a member of the exec- 
utive committees of the Jewish Center 
Division, National Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly, and is a member of the national 
council of the American Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

In the summer of 1952, Mr. Kruger 
traveled throughout Europe and served 
as chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation to the Fourth Council meeting of 
the World Assembly of Youth in Dakar, 
Senegal, French West Africa. During 
November of last year he returned to 
Europe to attend the meetings of the 
World Assembly of Youth Executive 
Committee in Paris. 

‘The excerpted address follows: 

THE WorLD WE Want 

The responsibility of the United States for 
world leadership is a responsibility which we 
all cannot shirk or evade. We no longer have 
the choice of isolating ourselves from the rest 
of the world. We are a world power. We are 
economically, politically, and militarily one 
of the greatest world powers in all history. 
We cannot escape mor escape our 
leadership responsibility. 

The times in which we are living makes 
the leadership which the United States has 
assumed critical, critical in the sense that 
our actions and policies will determine in 
good measure the fate of mankind. Today, 
the foreign policy of Russia is challenging 
not only our position of world leadership 
but the democratic and freedom-loving na- 
tions through outright aggression, subver- 
sion and pogroms. Therefore, the job of all 
of us is one which will make our Nation and 
our allies secure from internal and external 
threats, so that my generation and future 
generations will not find itself embroiled in 
international conflict. 

‘These critical times are affecting the lives 
of young people as they never have been 
affected. It is we, for example, who are 
expected to defend our Nation. against 


threats from abroad. Of the 3,700,000 men 
in the Armed Forces, 70 percent are under 
25 years of age. It is also this group who 
are now making occupational choices and 
selecting values which will set patterns for 
our country in the years ahead. It is for 
our minds and spirits that conflicting politi- 
cal ideologies are competing. This means 
that we young people must have our opin- 
ions respected and considered by the total 
community, since we in the last analysis are 
the ones who are expected and rightly so, 
to defend our Nation in times of emergency 
and serve as the economic backbone of the 
community. 

The world we young people want and en- 
vision and feel is‘our responsibility to create 
is a world of peace and cooperation through 
the United Nations; the recognition of the 
supreme value of every individual; equal op- 
portunity for all peoples in every part of our 
country and the world; and the recognition 
without discrimination of the dignity, free- 
dom, and security of person. The world we 
want and are working to achieve, is in effect, 
living by the tenets of Judaism. For Judaism 
as a way of life is liberal, evolutionary, and 
timely. At the same time it has a rich 
historical tradition. Judaism has made 
many contributions to the basic problems 
which mankind has faced. The concepts of 
equality of men, of social justice, and the 
dignity of labor were preached and practiced 
thousands of years ago while other nations 
were still barbarians offering human sacri- 
fices and paying no attention to the ele- 
mentary demands of justice. When we live 
by these tenets of Judaism we are, in effect, 
living as Americans should live. American 
democracy was cemented with Hebraic mor- 
tar and Judaism will continue to flower on 
the free soil of this Nation if we all assume 
a full measure of personal responsibility in 
the preservation of democracy, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

If we as a Nation are to remain strong, 

young people must be permitted and en- 
tei to test and to question. We need 
constantly to work to overcome the climate 
of suspicion and fear which makes for un- 
healthy repressions rather than expression 
of thought and feelings. 

We young people must express ourselves 
vocally so that our opinions and needs are 
known to. the community. Today, the fear 
of free speech, the fear of free thought, and 
the fear in the market place of ideas has 
reached the classrooms while many are leyel- 
ing reckless accusations of subversion at our 
universities and colleges. 

People are afraid to disagree with the pop- 
ular side for fear of being branded a sub- 
versive. Many are silent when they should 
be vociferous. The great role youth has 
served in the past has been to challenge and 
put the accepted idea to the test of criticism 
and debate. We find ourselves today run- 
ning the risk of developing tolerance for only 
one point of view and intolerance for new 
or different approaches. 

Our way of life—the democratic way of life 
rejects standardized thought. It rejects 
orthodoxy. It calls for the fullest and freest 
discussion, within peaceful limits of all pub- 
lic issues. It encourages the constant search 
for truth at the periphery of knowledge. 

OUR HISTORY 

Youth, like the opposition party in a par- 
liamentary system, has exposed inconsist- 
encies and has made each generation indulge 
in self-examination. This means young 
people once again must be urged to 
challenge the inarticulate major policies, and 
to put light on prejudices of our times. 
Certainly no one man, no one group can 
have the answer to the many perplexing 
problems that today confront the manage- 
ment of world and domestic affairs. The 


-scene is a troubled and complicated one. 


The problems require the pooling of many 
ideas, the exposure of different points of 
view, the hammering out in public discus- 
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sion of the pros and cons. We must not 
limit or narrow the range of permissible dis- 
cussion or we will lose our flexibility and our 
capacity for growth and development. We 
will become wedded to a few techniques, to 
a few devices. We will be unable to alter or 
modify. 

The thought control of dictatorships is 
imposed by force, but discussion, criticism, 
and debate can be stifled by fear as well as 
by force. Persecution by public opinion can 
be as powerful as purges and pogroms. 
Schoolteachers, Government clerks, Govern- 
ment Officials, and even businessmen can be 
frightened out of their rights under the first 
amendment as effectively as if that amend- 
ment were repealed; and frightened men are 
at best irresponsible in their actions and at 
worst dangerous. Of all the forms of tyr- 
anny over the mind of man, none is more 
wee than fear. We must conquer that 

‘ear. 

Of late, some of our people—often good 
people—have been blindly spreading just 
this kind of fear. In their zeal to combat 
communism they have been betrayed into 
using methods and measures which impair 
the sources of our strength and thus play 
directly into the hands of the Kremlin. They 
are making criticism socially dangerous. 
They are forcing conformity through fear. 
‘They are ready to pillory anyone who holds 
an unpopular view or supports an unpopular 
cause. 

The mind of man must always be free. 
The strong society is one that sanctions and 
encourages freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. Where there is that freedom, a Nation 
has resiliency and adaptability. Conversely, 
there can be no freedom for the enemies of 
freedom. 

In our justified zeal to defeat the Red 
menace, we must avoid two extremes in 
searching out those who are not loyal to 
the United States. We must not permit those 
guilty of subversion to go unidentified to 
protect the innocent. On the other hand, 
‘we must not abandon our traditional demo- 
cratic and judicial processes in rooting out 
subversion. Acceptance of either of these 
two approaches would be nothing short of 
allowing ourselves to be guided by the coun- 
sel of despair. 

However, we cannot stand aside and re- 
fuse to act when evidence is clear because 
some say that action is an infringement of 
freedom. On the contrary, freedom requires 
action, since freedom rests on safeguarding 
the innocent and the careful identification 


power 

in world affairs justly is our spiritual strength 
and that spiritual strength stems from our 
civil liberties. We cannot afford to morally 
jeopardize our position by becoming intol- 
erant of new ideas, depart from our stand- 
ards of civil liberties and honor the police- 
men's philosophy from the Communist 
enemy we detest. 

Achieving the world we want is a difficult 
task but we can have it if we work together 
and build together. We can have it if we 
have a sense of pride in our past, a sense 
of responsibility about the present and a 
sense of mission about the future. 


Kisatchie National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, as of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1953, I introduced House bill 
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2725, which deals with the Kisatchie Na- 
tional Forest, located in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Louisiana, which I 
represent. I wish at this time to call to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress a speech that I made over radio 
station KALB, Alexandria, La., March 
12, 1953: 


My friends, this is your Congressman and 
friend, Dr. Grorce S. Lona, speaking. This 
talk will deal principally with the Kisatchie 
National Forest. I am sure that many people 
do not understand that we are not trying to 
destroy the forest, but trying to make some 
of the land that is suitable for cultivation, 
especially along the paved highways, avail- 
able for homes to our citizens who do not 
have homes. 

Some people are interested only in their 
own selfish desires and aims, are trying to 
mislead the public as to what this means. 
A glaring example of that is a speech made 
by Mr. Hugh Redding on March 3, 1953, before 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Alex- 
andria. Mr. Redding dealt at length on that 
one point and that was that it would hurt 
the economy of our country. I would like to 
know how it could hurt the economy of our 
country when our people this year received 
less than 25 cents per acre in lieu of taxes. 
If one old soldier boy had lived on 40 acres 
of this land, he would have paid into the 
treasury of the State more taxes on cigarettes 
than 100 acres of forest land is paying now. 
He would, in addition to that, pay his taxes 
on bread, his income taxes on whatever he 
earned, and would furnish a place where he 
could raise his family in decency. Mr. Red- 
ding was asked another very important ques- 
tion and that was how many acres would it 
require for a man to earn a living in this 
forest, and his answer was 1,000. If Mr. Red- 
ding is as far wrong on his economy state- 
ment as he is on this, then he is not to be 
depended on. I am sure that Mr. Redding 
knows more about North Carolina than he 
does about Louisiana, and I am sure he is 
more interested in keeping his own job at 
$8,400 per year than he is in finding a home 
for some poor people, 

These lands were purchased from the 
original owners during, and immediately fol- 
lowing the depression days of the early 
1930's. At that time we often heard the 
slogan: “Forest conservation includes the 
use of land for the greatest good to the great- 
est number of people.” With agriculture 
and industry at its worst, many people were 
convinced that the best use for these lands 
was to grow trees. Times have changed since 
then, and industry and agriculture are again 
prosperous. With improved transportation, 
many of these national forest lands could 
now be used for farms, or for homes for the 
families of men employed in nearby cities 
and towns such as Alexandria, Leesville, 
Natchitoches, Winnfield, and Pineville. 

The Federal law which permitted these 
lands to be purchased from their owners 
and managed by the Federal Government was 
designed for the growing of timber and the 
protection of important watersheds. From 
the start, this law has been like the old- 
fashioned wire-cage, rattrap. There is just 
one door and that opens inward. Once the 
rat is in, there is no way for him to get 
out. The same is true of any land that is 
put into a national forest. Lands may be 
taken in, but regardless of changed condi- 
tions, an act of Congress is necessary if they 
are to be returned to private ownership. 

It is to correct this difficulty that I have 
introduced H, R. 2725. I propose to put in a 
door that will swing out as wellasin. Iam 
doing this with full appreciation of the im- 
portance of using the land “for the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people.” 
With changing conditions, the greatest good 
as weighed in 1930 may be different from the 
greatest good in 1953. Lands which have 
since been proven to have a higher use than 


the growing of trees should be put to that 
higher use. 

Many people have told me that they be- 
lieve the present situation is unfair. They 
have said they would be happy if national 
forest land suitable for homes and for culti- 
vation were available for private ownership. 
I have introduced this bill in the belief 
that our community would be better served 
were some of the land used to make more 
room for more people. Then, with more peo- 
ple living in this district, doing all the things 
that make an active community, there would 
be a broader base from» which to collect 
taxes. We could have better schools and 
better roads, and our other public services 
would be better, without adding a penny to 
the cost of the individual taxpayer. In 
working toward this, however, I reaffirm my 
belief that the Government should stay out 
of any business that places it in competi- 
tion with its citizens. I believe that, regard- 
less of what the business may be, whether it 
be growing trees or manufacturing auto- 
mobiles. 

The people who want to open up the 
forest for settlement are looking at condi- 
tions as they are today, not as they were 
in the 1930's. In those days scarcely 1 acre 
in 5, throughout this district, was in farms. 
Today, it is more nearly 1 acre in 4. If the 
present heavy pressure for agricultural land 
continues, many who read this will live to 
see the ratio more nearly 1 in 3. I realize 
that all the land in the national forest is 
not suitable for agriculture. Some portions 
may still be better used for the growth of 
trees. I only propose that the good land, 
suitable for cultivation rather than for con- 
tinuation in forest, be sold by the police jury 
in each of the several parishes. 

During the last 20 years we have become 
aware as never before of increasing pres- 
sures for effective use of land to produce food 
and fiber crops. The Bureau of the Census 
informs us that the population of this coun- 
try is increasing at the rate of 2 million 
persons every year. In Louisiana alone, the 
increase since 1930, has been at the rate of 
nearly 300,000 a year. That means that more 
and more land must be used to produce 
crops, as more mouths clamor to be fed, and 
more and more babies demand a clean cot- 
ton shirt. 

This places both an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility before the people of such com- 
munities as ours here in Louisiana. We are 
blessed, as are few others, with good soils 
and a wonderful climate. We can grow 
crops almost the year round. More than 
that, our industries are growing, and more 
land is needed for more homes—especially 
for places that combine a home with a little 
farm where a man’s family may help by rais- 
ing garden crops, some chickens, and per- 
haps a cow. I dare say there are many 
people who would count themselves fortu- 
nate to have a home on such a piece of land. 

I am a member of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. We have just had people 
testifying before us how badly these poor 
soldiers and their loved ones need homes. 
Many times they testify the reason they 
have to go to a veterans hospital is because 
they are sick, have no home and no place 
to go or take their wives and families. These 
families live in shacks, in alleys, under the 
worst living conditions on earth just to be 
near their loved ones. They tell me that 
if we only had a little piece of land where 
we could only have a home, then we wouldn’t 
be a burden upon the United States Gov- 
ernment and we could earn our own living. 
Many times I have heard this pitiful story. 
These stories are heartrending when you 
hear them first hand and know that they 
are true, 

In concluding, may I remind you that this 
will not affect any of the 1,500 people now 
employed in the Kisatchie National Forest. 
We do not contemplate doing away with the 
forest, but only to make it better by permit- 
ting people to buy some of the land in the 
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forest. We will lessen the hazard of fire; 
then, too, the Government with its present 
facilities can aid the individual landowners 
in replenishing his place and thereby create 
a better forest, the growth of more timber, 
and the accommodation of more than 6,000 
men and women with good homes. 

I would be glad indeed to hear from all 
of you regarding any legislative matters in 
which you are interested. If you have a 
personal problem which you think I may 
be of help, you need only to command me. 
I am at your service. Thank you and God 
bless you. 


White in New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal discussing an ad- 
dress made in Boston on Monday, March 
16, by the Honorable Hugh L. White, 
Governor of Mississippi. Governor 
White's talk should do much to alleviate 
some of the unwarranted fears which 
have been expressed about the industrial 
development of the South. As far as 
Mississippi is concerned, this develop- 
ment is part of the natural economic 
growth and expansion of the United 
States. We all profit by it, just as we 
all profit by the prosperity of New 
England. 

The editorial follows: 


WHITE In New ENGLAND 


Gov. Hugh White, of Mississippi, spoke to 
a group of New England industrialists at 
Boston yesterday in such manner as to shed 
useful light on his State’s program of indus- 
trialization. Governor White is heading a 
party of Mississippians that will also visit 
New York and Chicago before returning 
home. 

In addressing himself to the need of a bal- 
anced economy in Mississippi and the 
methods adopted by the State for meeting 
it, Governor White quite properly adopted 
and held to a positive approach. His realis- 
tic and constructive handling of his subject 
did, however, on that account amount to the 
best possible answer to occasional charges 
that Mississippi has been raiding among the 
industries of New England and other sec- 
tions. 

In the outset Governor White emphasized 
the fact that Mississippi has consisteptly 
kept in mind the best interests of the na- 
tional economy as well as its own while 
planning its industrial development cam- 
paign. On this point he said: “We would 
not be keeping faith with those who have 
actively supported our program, or with our 
fellow Americans, if we intentionally at- 
tempted to move industrial plants from 
other areas to Mississippi solely for our own 
economic gain. Believe me when I tell you 
our industrial concept is not that of ‘rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul.’” 

Harking back 20 years, Governor White 
sketched for his New England audience the 
parlous condition of Mississippi, an area of 
great natural resources in soil, climate, and 
variety of potential assets, when it tried to 
rely on a strictly agricultural economy. He 
also pointed out the extreme difficulty of ob- 
taining investment capital from abroad and 
the inability of local sources to supply it 
without concerted action on the State level, 
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In his summary of the steady expansion of 
industrial activity in Mississippi, Governor 
White noted that it had been accompanied 
by widespread diversification of farming ac- 
tivity leading to a release from the evils 
attending a one-crop economy. Finally, he 
indicated the manner and extent to which 
the growth and progress of Mississippi has 
raised standards in the State itself and 
thereby benefited the people of the country 
as a whole. 

Nothing but good can come from the frank 
and factual explanation and interpretation 
of Mississippi's industrial program and the 
compelling reasons for its establishment and 
maintenance. Mississippi has so many nat- 
ural advantages that there is reason to agree 
with Governor White when he says further 
industrial development is inevitable. He 
does well to set out the basic facts in such 
friendly and lucid style in areas where mis- 
understanding might otherwise prevail. 


“Better Deals” on Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it gives me 
pleasure to include an editorial appear- 
ing February 25, 1953, in the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram newspaper giving proof 
positive that the best deal for the people 
of our country will result from the quit- 
claim of the tidelands to the States: 


RECORDS PLAINLY SHOW WHO GETS BETTER 
DEALS IN OIL ROYALTIES 


At the tidelands hearing in Washington 
this week a dramatic exchange occurred be- 
tween Senators and a witness. 

O. A. Knight, president of the Oil Workers 
Union, CIO, and a spokesman for the na- 
tional CIO, was before the committee to 
argue for Federal ownership of the sub- 
merged lands. 

Mr. Knight remarked, as if he knew ex- 
actly what he was talking about, that the 
oil lobby wants the States to own the tide- 
lands “because they know by experience 
that they can get a better deal that way.” 

Senator Price DANIEL, of Texas, spoke up 
heatedly, challenging Mr. Knight to show 
one instance in which an oil company ob- 
tained a better deal from the States. 

After some parrying, Mr. Knight admitted 
he knew of none. 

Senator Daniet remarked that Knight 
knew of none because there are no such 
cases. 

In fairness let us assume that Mr. Knight 
did not deliberately make a misstatement to 
the committee, though he made one. More 
likely he was just parroting an old and spu- 
rious allegation that has been used by other 
proponents of Federal control, and had never 
checked its veracity. 

For his benefit, and that of others who 
should be interested in this question of the 
public getting a reasonable return from oil 
exploitation on publicly owned land, let us 
look at the record in California and in Long 
Beach, 

Just yesterday, from the State lands com- 
mission office in Los Angeles, we were in- 
formed that the average royalties accruing to 
the State of California from oil operations 
on State lands is between 25 and 26 percent. 

The same source reported that the most 
recent statistics show the average royalties 
from oil operations on federally owned land 
in California are from 11 to 12 percent. 


Does that show that the oil companies 
“know by experience that they can get a 
better deal” from the States than the Fed- 
eral Government, as Mr. Knight said? It 
shows that exactly the opposite is true. 

Long Beach, which received its oil-laden 
tidelands as a grant from the State of Cali- 
fornia, has an even more impressive record 
than the State in this matter of royalties. 

The two largest operators in Long Beach 
tideland fields are the Long Beach Oil Devel- 
opment Co. and the Richfield Oil Co. 

The auditing office records of the Harbor 
Department, as of January 1, showed that 
Long Beach has received in royalties 55 per- 
cent of the gross sales of oil and related sub- 
stances from the LBOD operations. 

In the case of Richfield, Long Beach has 
received 6814 percent. 

In addition, Long Beach owns all of the 
wells, all of the pumping equipment, the 
gathering lines, the tank farms, and the 
entire physical setup, 

Isn’t it about time te dispose, once and 
for all, of that fiction that the oil industry 
or the oil lobby wants State control of the 
tidelands areas so they can make better 
deals? 

On the contrary, at the Washington hear- 
ing this week, the Senators brought out that 
oil industry spokesmen had endorsed Federal 
control. 

In view of the facts, any further use of 
the oil-lobby bugaboo against the States in 
the tidelands dispute must be classified as 
pure demagogy. 


Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
has been mentioned many times before 
on the floor of this House, our postal 
employees comprise one of the most loyal 
and conscientious groups in the Federal 
service. 

We are all justifiably proud of our 
postal service, but I wonder how many 
of us stop to think about the circum- 
stances under which the postal em- 
ployees must work—circumstances which 
would not be tolerated in private in- 
dustry—and the difficult problems which 


must be surmounted in order to bring: 


to us each day the kind of mail service 
we have come to expect. 

Our postal employees are an integral 
part of our community life. Each of us 
has a personal contact each day with our 
postal service. Without the facilities of 
the Post Office Department our social 
and business life would be seriously 
handicapped. In volume of business our 
Post Office Department is one of the 
largest industries in the world, but only 
through the tireless efforts and the pre- 
cise teamwork within the postal organ- 
ization is it possible for us to receive our 
mail promptly and efficiently, despite the 
weather, or the obstacles of old-fash- 
ioned equipment and insufficient help, 
The last-mentioned obstacle, of course, 
being caused to a great extent by the 
inadequate salaries, which do not attract 
men into the postal service or induce 
them to make a career of the service. 
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Numerous bills have been introduced 
in the House of Representatives to pro- 
vide for a salary increase for these postal 
employees, and I am today introducing 
& similar bill, which I trust will be given 
the consideration it deserves by the 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. The postal employees , 
have had no increase in salary since the 
middle of 1951, although the cost of liv- 
ing has continued to skyrocket. Their 
welfare and that of their families has 
been affected by the inadequacy of their 
salaries, and it is time that something 
constructive was done about it. 

They have earned it; they deserve it; 
they need it; and I sincerely hope that 
appropriate legislation will be enacted 
during this session of Congress to bring 
about this long-called-for adjustment. 


Support for Butter Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
where in this business of buying butter 
under farm-price supports, and then 
either permitting it to spoil or dumping 
it in the soap factories, there is some- 
thing that makes no sense. 

On the plea of dairy interests, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson has 
agreed unwillingly, it must be made 
clear, to support butter prices at 90 per- 
cent of parity in the marketing year 
which begins April 1. 

The dairy industry asked for continu- 
ance of price support in order that dairy- 
men might have time in which to bring 
production more into balance with 
demand. ; 

With prices supported for another 
year, the dairymen said they could set 
their own house in order, without serious 
loss to themselves, and at no unreason- 
able cost to the taxpayers. 

Industry representatives, I am told, 
said that butter output must be reduced 
gradually, in order to prevent a serious 
upset of what is, after all, a basic indus- 
try. 


In the light of this situation, they 
talked of high prices they must pay for 
feed grains, and of the high cost of dairy 
labor. They drew a dreary picture, in- 
deed, of conditions within the industry. 

Recently the Secretary of Agriculture 
appeared on a network radio discussion 
program. When asked concerning his 
reasons for appeasing the dairy indus- 
try, he cited the considerations I have 
just outlined. 

He spoke of Government-owned but- 
ter for the federally subsidized school- 
lunch program. He expressed a hope 
that some of the butter would find its 
see back into the ordinary channels of 

de. 

The Secretary of Agriculture today is 
facing an almost impossible situation, 
created by his predecessors over many 
years, and aggravated chiefly by his im- 
mediate predecessor, who embraced with 
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such ardor a farm plan that would have 
collectivized American agriculture. 

With all due respect to the present able 
and distinguished Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I would like to point out, however, 
a single important factor in the surplus- 
butter problem conceivably he has over- 
looked. 

Or possibly Secretary Benson has this 
factor in mind. His failure thus far to 
mention it indeed may be due solely to 
his acceptance of it as too obvious to 
merit discussion. 

At any rate, obvious or not, it seems 
to me important enough to deserve dis- 
cussion here. Itisimportant, in my esti- 
mation, chiefiy because hitherto it has 
been ignored, and because it easily could 
serye to rescue a large part of the poten- 
tial loss to American taxpayers result- 
ing from butter price-support operations. 

Thus far in his public statements on 
the subject, Secretary Benson has failed 
to mention the fact that nearly 2 million 
members of the armed services of the 
United States have an appetite for but- 
ter. They like butter, and eat butter at 
every opportunity. 

At the same time, Secretary Benson 
ignored the fact that the armed services 
each year buy scores of millions of pounds 
of butter in the open market. This is 
done while even more millions of pounds 
of Government-owned price-support but- 
ter spoils or is sold for little or nothing 
to the soapmakers. 

Here are some figures pertinent to this 
factor in the surplus-butter disposal 
problem, 

In 1951 the armed services bought ap- 
proximately 50 million pounds of grade A 
butter at an average price of 70.79 cents 
a pound, a total of $35,395,000. In 1952 
the figures were 37,844,000 pounds of 
butter at an average of 74.9 cents a 
pound, a total of +28,345,156. 

In the butter-marketing year of 
1950-51, which began on April 1, 1950, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, sup- 
porting butter prices, bought approxi- 
mately 128 million pounds of butter, at 
from 58 to 60 cents a pound, a total of 
$75,520,000. In the current marketing 
year, which ends April 1, total Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation butter purchases 
will exceed 120 million pounds, at from 
65.75 to 67.75 cents a pound, a total of 
$80,100,000. 

Armed services and Commodity Credit 
Corporation figures have not been broken 
down to permit a direct comparison of 
the purchasing activities of the two de- 
partments of Government. Neverthe- 
less, the comparison is close enough, as 
I have given it, to make my point clear, 

On the basis of past experience, then, 
it would seem that the Government could 
sell its price-support butter to the armed 
services at a profit on the price-support 
operation, while adding not a single cent 
to the cost of butter for the soldiers, sail- 
ors, Marines, and airmen, to say nothing 
of the WAC’s, WAVES, and Women Ma- 
rines. 

Or conversely, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could get its total costs out 
of approximately half the price-support 
butter, while making possible a reduc- 
tion in the armed services budget. 

Now here is another factor in the 
butter price-support situation that seems 


to me interesting and pertinent to the 
argument I have made here. 

Armed services authorities say that 
butter is no good for personnel stationed 
in many parts of the world. They say 
this is true because the butter gets rancid 
before it can be used, owing to lack of 
refrigeration facilities, or facilities to 
keep it from freezing. 

Therefore, the armed services are big 
buyers of oleomargarine. They buy oleo 
because it contains preservatives, which 
prevent it from spoiling, before it can be 
used, under conditions of extreme heat 
or cold. 

Competent men in the dairy industry 
tell me that pure food laws forbid the 
use of preservatives in butter, while per- 
mitting use of them in oleomargarine. 

The same men tell me, too, that such 
preservatives can be used in butter. 
From the health and taste standpoints, 
the preservatives are no more harmful 
to butter than they are to oleomargarine. 

Armed services purchases of oleo in 
1951 totaled approximately 22 million 
pounds, at an average price of 22.73 cents 
a pound, a total of $5 million. In 1952 
the total was 34,480,000 pounds, over a 
50-percent increase, at an average price 
of 16.84 cents a pound, a total of 
$5,806,432. 

Thus the price of oleo fell by 5.89 cents 
a pound between 1951 and 1952, while 
the price of butter increased by 4.11 cents 
a pound in the same period. 

Oleo prices fell off, while butter prices 
increased. But we hear no squawks of 
protest from the oleomargarine pro- 
ducers, who must face increased costs 
of labor and materials, along with all 
other producers, everywhere. The basic 
raw materials of oleo, as in the case of 
butter, come almost exclusively from the 
farms of America. 

It is my understanding that in the past 
the armed services have bought butter 
in the open market, simply because of 
opposition by some dairy interests to such 
purchases from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. If this is true, then the 
dairymen should withdraw their oppo- 
sition. 

For them to do otherwise, it seems to 
me, would be to render suspect their 
announced intention of using the year of 
grace, under 90 percent price support, to 
set their production house in order. In 
effect to cease producing butter for the 


` Government, instead of solely for the 


open market. 

Should these dairy interests fail to 
withdraw their opposition to sale of 
Government-owned surplus butter to the 
armed services, then it would be appar- 
ent to everyone that they seek, not fair 
treatment, but only to make too much of 
something that only to them is a good 
thing. 

There would, indeed, be something in 
the butter price support situation that 
makes no sense. If special legislation 
should prove necessary to cure this ridic- 
ulous and uneconomic state of affairs, 
then I for one would support such 
legislation. 

It is my impression, however, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture already posses- 
ses powers enabling him to dispose of 
surplus butter to the armed services. 
Therefore I have written him to suggest 
that he may find it desirable to do so, as 
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a means of reducing Commodity Credit 
Corporation losses and net expenditures 
of the Federal Government next year. 


Repeal the Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include editorials from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and the Atlanta Journal: 


{From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
February 24, 1953] 


REPEAL OF Buy AMERICAN ACT SHOULD BE 
WHOOPED THROUGH 


Congress has an opportunity to save mil- 
lions, if not billions, in Federal expenditures, 
and at the same time to aid in bringing about 
a freer flow of world trade, by repealing the 
Buy American Act. This act was passed in 
1933, at the bottom of the great depression, 
when economic conditions were totally dif- 
ferent from those which prevail today. 

Repeal of this act presumably is a part of 
the Eisenhower administration’s broad effort 
to substitute an expanded international com- 
merce for an endless series of handouts by 
the United States to foreign governments. 
One of the steps urged by the President in 
his inaugural address was "availing ourselves 
of facilities overseas for the economical pro- 
duction of manufactured articles which are 
needed for mutual defense, and which are 
not seriously competitive with our own 
normal peacetime production.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower also asked for renewal of the power 
of the executive to make reciprocal trade 
agreements and for simplification of the 
enormously complicated United States cus- 
toms restrictions, 

Representative FRANK E. SMITH, of Missis- 
sippi, has introduced a bill to repeal the 
Buy American Act. It is now pending be- 
fore the House Public Works Committee. 

Congressman SMITH, who is a student of 
this matter, estimates that the Buy American 
Act has cost the Federal Treasury anywhere 
from $2 billion to $10 billion since 1933. 
Whatever the arguments for these huge ex- 
penditures during the depression, they are 
not applicable today. 

In substance, the Buy American Act re- 
quires Government agencies to buy Ameri- 
can-made products in preference to foreign- 
made products, unless the price of the do- 
mestic article is 25 percent above the cost, 
including duty, of the same merchandise 
purchased from abroad. 

This restriction agafnst foreign goods has 
been applied, in general, to all purchasing by 
the Federal Government, and in addition, 
to buying by non-Federal agencies, such as 
local housing bodies, when these have allot- 
ments of Federal funds. 

Here, then, is a major stumbling block in 
the way of an expanded volume of imports 
into the United States. It has meant official 
sanction for uneconomic expenditures, and 
has cost the taxpayers vast sums. The time 
has come, long since, to repeal such legisla- 
tion. This is not only desirable, but neces- 
sary, if the United States is to follow the 
course laid out by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

Repeal of this particular law would not 
only have the virtue of furthering the Presi- 
dent's plans for the acceptance of a greater 
volume of foreign goods, but it would at the 
same time save large amounts of money, and 
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hence bring nearer, the President’s objective 
of a balanced budget. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Eisenhower will say specifically that this 
repealer is a part of his program for achiev- 
ing an expanded world commerce and sharply 
reduced international handouts, since it fits 
so admirably into that program. 

Whether he does or not, the repealer should 
be whooped through Congress, 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 1, 1953] 


“You Roes My POCKETS oF SILVER AND GOLD” 


If you want to make a law sound good 
regardless of its true nature, give it a re- 
sounding patriotic title. Such a name is the 
Buy American Act of 1933. Despite its 
Fourth-of-July handle, this law has robbed 
the American taxpayer of a sum estimated 
by experts in Congress as between two billion 
and ten billion dollars. 

How does it work? It requires all Govern- 
ment agencies, including the armed services, 
to buy nothing but American products unless 
their cost is unreasonable. Unreasonable is 
established as meaning that the domestic 
product must be 25 percent higher than a 
foreign product of equal quality, even after 
the foreign item has paid a tariff duty. 

Representative FRANK E. SMITH has offered 
H. R. 613 to repeal the Buy American Act. 
He points out that the law actually compels 
Government agencies to spend their appro- 
priated funds wastefully; as long as it re- 
mains in force, we shall find that we are on 
a treadmill in trying to make progress to- 
ward economy in Government buying. 

The act was passed, Mr. SmirH notes, 
when America was in a deep depression. It 
was a makework law. Its purpose was frank- 
ly inflationary, as a way of increasing em- 
ployment through Government subsidy. We 
are now in exactly the opposite position to 
the one we occupied economically in 1933. 

The Buy American Act stifles trade with 
our free-world allies, and makes them more 
dependent on the foreign aid funds we pro- 
vide through taxes. Thus we hurt ourselves 
two ways under the act. We spend more 
than we need to spend for Government sup- 
plies, and then we spend still more to help 
our military allies who would rather earn 
the money. 

H. R. 613, the repealer, is now before the 
House Public Works Committee. It is not a 
party measure, but one that should attract 
any citizen who genuinely wants to curb 
Government waste. Representative JoHN C. 
Warts, of Kentucky, is a member of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 


[From the Atlanta Journal of March 6, 1953] 


Buy AMERICAN Act Has OUTLIVED Its 
USEFULNESS 


Henry Ford II, in his dramatic speech re- 
questing the eventual elimination of all tar- 
iffs, makes a special recommendation that 
Congress repeal the so-called Buy American 
Act. Some weeks ago, Representative Prank 
E. Smrru, Democrat, of Mississippi, introduced 
legislation in the House which would strike 
this act from the books. Doubtless, a simi- 
lar bill is being prepared for Senate consid- 
eration. 

The Buy American Act was originally 
passed in 1933, at a time when there was 
widespread unemployment and United States 
industries were hard-pressed to find a mar- 
ket for their products. The trade-depressive 
act makes it illegal for the Government to 
purchase anything abroad unless its price 
is at least 25 percent below that of the same 
merchandise made in the United States. In 
effect, the law makes it virtually impossible 
for the Government—i. e., the taxpayers—to 
take advantage of bargain prices in goods es- 
sential to Federal operations. 

To put it another way, the act is a legal 
device for subsidizing certain American man- 


ufacturers at public expense. It curbs the 
natural flow of goods between the United 
States and her allies and, like tariffs, it pro- 
tects special interests by sacrificing those of 
the Nation as a whole. 


A Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege, when the 
Buchanan committee was pillorying Dr. 
Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary 
of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, and Joseph P. Kamp, vice 
president of the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, to call attention to the 
fact that Communists were using that 
committee for their own purpose. 

In a rather lengthy talk on October 
20, 1951, from the well of the House, 
the efforts of the Communists were dis- 
cussed. 

Because the condemnation of the 
Communists then called to the atten- 
tion of the House was later justified by 
the decisions of the United States Dis- 
trict Court here in Washington, by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and later this 
month by the United States Supreme 
Court, those who oppose similar activ- 
ities of the Communists should not be 
dismayed—should be encouraged. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
JACKSON] yesterday gave the House an 
example of the manner in which we 
should aggressively fight those who con- 
sistently attack everyone who attempts 
to expose Communists, pinks, and oth- 
ers who, while not embracing commu- 
nism, advocate socializing our Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Rumely and Kamp are to be com- 
mended for the courageous course they 
followed in opposing the demands of 
the Buchanan committee. That Dr. 
Rumely’s efforts are now recognized as 
a fight for freedom of the press is evi- 
denced by the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, dated March 
13, 1953: 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS REAFFIRMED 

The Supreme Court decided, 7 to 0, that Dr. 
Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary of the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
was not guilty of contempt of Congress. The 
charge grew out of Dr. Rumely’s refusal to 
assent to the demand of the New Deal ma- 
jority of the House committee which investi- 
gated lobbying in 1960 that he disclose the 
purchasers of $500 or more in books distrib- 
uted by his committee, 

Only Justice Douglas among the members 
of the Court chose to deal with the constitu- 
tional question raised by the case. The re- 
mainder of the Court ruled merely that the 
resolution creating the Lobbying Committee 
did not empower it to look into publishing 
activities. Justice Frankfurter mentioned 
that the issue touched on the first amend- 
ment but stated the belief that it would be 
wise to skirt this point. 

Justice Douglas, with Justice Black con- 
curring, held that the case ought to be de- 
cided on the overriding issue—the constitu- 
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tional guaranty of freedom of the press. He 
referred to the fact that the books made 
available to the public by the Rumely com- 
mittee were John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead, 
tracing the developing socialism of the New 
Deal; Thomas J. Norton's The Constitution 
of the United States, and Dr. Melchior 


- Palyi’s Compulsory Medical Care. 


“Respondent represents a segment of the 
American press,” the Douglas opinion stated. 
“Some may like what his group publishes; 
others may disapprove. These tracts may be 
the essence of wisdom to some; to others 
their point of view and philosophy may be 
anathema. To some ears their words may be 
harsh and repulsive; to others they may carry 
the hope of the future.” 

That these books evoked a hostile response 
from the New Dealers on the committee 
headed by the late Representative Frank 
Buchanan is obvious. So delicate are the 
sensibilities of these people that even a book 
soberly analyzing the Constitution seemed to 
them to be an attack upon the New Deal and 
a counterrevolutionary exercise. 

But, as Justice Douglas observed, the aim 
of the struggle for a free press was to estab- 
lish and preserve the right of people to full 
information concerning the doings or mis- 
doings of their Government. That doctrine 
accords to all the right of competing in the 
market place of ideas. The first amend- 
ment, the Justice said, expresses the belief 
that the safety of society depends on the tol- 
erance of government for hostile as well as 
friendly criticism. The Justice’s remarks are 
worth notice: 

“If the present inquiry were sanctioned 
the press would be subjected to harassment 
that in practical effect might be as serious 
as censorship. A publisher, compelled to 
register [as a lobbyist] with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, would be subjected to harassing in- 
quiries. A requirement that a publisher dis- 
close the identity of those who buy his 
books, pamphlets, or papers is indeed the 
beginning of surveillance of the press. 

“True, no legal sanction is involved here. 
Congress has imposed no tax, established no 
board of censors, instituted no licensing sys- 
tem. But the potential restraint is equally 
severe, The finger of government leveled 
against the press is ominous, Once the Gov- 
ernment can demand of a publisher .the 
names of the purchasers of his publications 
the free press as we know it disappears, 

“Then the specter of a Government agent 
will look over the shoulder of everyone who 
reads. The purchase of a book or pamphlet 
today may result in a subpena tomorrow. 
Fear of criticism goes with every person into 
the bookstall. The subtle, imponderable 
pressures of the orthodox lay hold. Some 
will fear to read what is unpopular, what 
the powers to be dislike. * * * The books 
and pamphlets that are critical of the ad- 
ministration, that preach an unpopular pol- 
icy in domestic or foreign affairs, that are in 
disrepute in the orthodox school of thought 
will be suspect and subject to investiga- 
tion, - The press and its readers will pay a 
heavy price in harassment, 

“But that will be minor in comparison 
with the menace of the shadow which gov- 
ernment will cast over literature that does 
not follow the dominant party line. If the 
lady from Toledo can be required to disclose 
what she read yesterday and what she will 
read tomorrow, fear will take the place of 
freedom in the libraries, bookstores, and 
homes of the land. Through the harassment 
of hearings, investigations, reports, and sub- 
penas government will hold a club over 
speech and over the press.” 

Justice Douglas has discerned the real is- 
sue and has stated it with force and clarity. 
The opinion is not less welcome for coming 
from a man with rather well known social, 
political, and economic prejudices. Indeed 
the Justice is to be commended for rising 
above a predisposition that might have in- 
clined him to a contrary view. 
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Mr. Speaker, another editorial from 
Editor and Publisher, dated March 14, 
1953, is equally informative: 


VICTORY FOR PRESS 


The Supreme Court decision this week 
clearing Edward A. Rumely of contempt of 
Congress for refusing to disclose the names 
of persons who had bought books from the 
Committee for Constitutional Government 
is a great victory for the press and for all 
media of communicstions in this country. 

The majority opinion defines “lobbying in 
its commonly accepted sense” as “representa- 
tions made directly to the Congress, its Mem- 
bers, or its committees.” It does not reach 
what was in House Committee Chairman 
Buchanan’s mind, attempts “to saturate the 
thinking of the community,” according to 
the Court. If Congressman Buchanan’s phi- 
losophy had prevailed, any writer, editor, or 
commentator dealing with politics could be 
termed a “lobbyist.” 

Although the majority opinion did not 
deal with the constitutional question of free- 
dom of the press, the concurring minority 
opinion by Justices Douglas and Black did in 
these words: 

“If the present inquiry were sanctioned, 
the press would be subjected to harassment 
that in practical effect might be as serious 
as censorship. A publisher, compelled to 
register with the Federal Government, would 
be subjected to harassing inquiries. A re- 
quirement that a publisher disclose the iden- 
tity of those who buy his books, pamphlets, 
or papers is, indeed, the beginning of sur- 
veillance of the press. True, no legal sanc- 
tion is involved here. Congress has imposed 
no tax, established no board of censors, insti- 
tuted no licensing system. But the potential 
restraint against the press is ominous. Once 
the Government can demand of a publisher 
the names of the purchasers of his publica- 
tions, the free press as we know it disappears. 
‘Then the specter of a Government agent will 
look over the shoulder of everyone who reads. 
The purchase of a book or pamphlet today 
may result in a subpena tomorrow. Fear of 
criticism goes with every person into the 
bookstall. The subtle, imponderable pres- 
sures of the orthodox lay hold. Some will 
fear to read what is unpopular—what the 
powers-that-be dislike. When the light of 
publicity may reach any student, any teach- 
er, inquiry will be discouraged. The books 
and pamphlets that are critical of the ad- 
ministration, that preach an unpopular pol- 
icy in domestic or foreign affairs, that are 
in disrepute in the orthodox school of 
thought will be suspect and subject to in- 
vestigation. The press and its readers will 
pay a heavy price in harassment. But that 
will be minor in comparison with the menace 
of the shadow which government will cast 
over literature that does not follow the domi- 
nant party line. If the lady from Toledo 
can be required to disclose what she read 
yesterday and what she will read tomorrow, 
fear will take the place of freedom in the 
libraries, bookstores, and homes of the land, 
Through the harassment of hearings, inves- 
tigations, reports, and subpenas, government 
will hold a club over speech and over press. 
Congress could not do this by law. The 
power of investigation is also limited.” 

An important part of the court's opinion 
is that in upholding the decision of the 
United States court of appeals the language 
and reasoning of the lower court is endorsed. 
After discussing Dr. Rumely’s publishing ac- 
tivities for the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, the lower court said: 

“What is called a new lobbying technique 
turns out to be aroused public opinion. The 
new features are new mechanics of communi- 
cation and new mass interest in the minutiae 
of congressional activities. But speech and 
press by these new means—on the radio, on 
television, and in the movies—are freedoms 
protected by the first amendment. 

“If it be true that those who today would 
influence legislation turn from the button- 


holes of the legislators to the forum of public 
opinion for support, a great good in the cause 
of representative government has been done. 
The evil to be dealt with is at the buttonhole, 
not in the arena of public discussion, whether 
that discussion be oral or written, over the 
air or on printed pages. These are basic prin- 
ciples of our concept of government. If we 
ever agree that modern mechanical devices 
and modern mass interest in public affairs 
have destroyed the validity of those princi- 
ples, we will have lost parts of the foundatio: 
of the Constitution.” : 
All this makes sense. It is just about what 
Editor and Publisher said when Dr. Rumely 
was first indicted by the House. It is heart- 
ening to have the principles of our free press 
guarantee upheld so vigorously by the courts. 
And in these days of closed hearings, Con- 
gress is reminded by Justice Frankfurter of 
Woodrow Wilson’s philosophy that it is a 
proper duty of the legislators to “look dili- 
gently into every affair of government and to 
talk much about what it sees,” for the in- 
forming function of Congress “should be 
preferred even to its legislative function.” 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Rumely made the 
following comment: 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has spoken. Once again it upholds constitu- 
tional government. It is now the supreme 
law of the land that no partisan group, mi- 
nority or majority, can interfere with the 
rights of American citizens to print and dis- 
tribute, and with the rights of American 
citizens to buy and read, what printed matter 
they choose. This is a new and sweeping 
victory for freedom of the press. 

The decision is as far reaching as the court 
decision in Colonial times when a jury upheld 
the right of Peter Zenger, a printer, to ques- 
tion acts of the Crown and its agents. 

The court of appeals reversed the convic- 
tion in the lower court, saying: 

“Appellant Rumely was within his rights 
in his refusal to supply the names of pur- 
chasers of books. 

“But speech and press, including the new 
means of mass communication, radio, tele- 
vision, and movies are freedoms protected by 
the first amendment. And the public pol- 
icy which prohibits any current congressional 
membership from abridging the impact of 
public opinion upon the Congress is as sound 
today as it was when it was first formulated. 
If those who today would influence legisla- 
tion turn from the buttonholes of the leg- 
islators to the forum of public opinion for 
support, a great good in the cause of repre- 
sentative government has been done.” 

Had the highest Court in the land not up- 
held my refusal to reveal the names of pur- 
chasers of our books, no publisher in the 
country would have been safe from the pos- 
sibility of being haled to Washington to re- 
veal his subscription and readership lists. 

By its inquisitorial procedure, the Buchan- 
an committee intimidated prospective pur- 
chasers of our books to the extent of several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. That sac- 
rifice of legitimate revenue is well worth the 
loss if it now protects all publishers, private 
citizens, and business firms from any such 
further inquisition and intimidation. 


It Takes Work To Improve Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1953 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I would like. to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
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torial from the St. Paul Dispatch. . I 
have long felt the best way to improve 
politics and government is to take active 
part init. I can think of no better ad- 
vice to give to young citizens who are 
idealistic and who want to strengthen 
and make more secure our way of life. 
The editorial follows: 


Ir Takes WORK To Improve Po.irics 


Discussing the attitude of youthful voters 
toward politics, Lt. Gov. Ancher Nelsen 
warns that too many of them expect perfec- 
tion. He urges them not to reject all po- 
litical activity simply because they discover 
flaws in the system. 

Each new generation of idealistic young 
Americans is likely to be greatly impressed 
with the imperfections in our way of life and 
to set out to correct them. This is as it 
should be. It brings progress. However, 
some men and women examine our political 
parties and activities and finding weaknesses, 
draw themselves up in superior fashion and 
refuse to get into political life. They take 
the attitude they should not soil their hands. 

This, of course, is immature and short- 
sighted. The way to improve politics and 
government in a democracy is for all citi- 
zens to get into the political swim and 
work for the right. Staying out and criticiz- 
ing will not accomplish much. 

The same preoccupation with imperfec- 
tions which Mr. Nelsen criticizes in the field 
of ordinary politics also caused a minute 
percentage of Americans in the past to be- 
come dupes of Russian communism. Blinded 
to the tremendous gains in human liberty 
and welfare which have been accomplished 
under our form of government, these be- 
fogged persons could see only the defects in 
the picture. Contemplating only the imper- 
fections, they became so warped in viewpoint 
and judgment that they were willing to trade 
away all the solid accomplishments of de- 
mocracy for false promises of utopia under 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

There is an old hymn which adjures men 
and women to “Count your many blessings, 
count them 1 by 1.” It is also good advice 
for those who tend to become disgruntled 
with politics. The practice of politics will 
never reach perfection, but that is not Im- 
portant as long as honest citizens will use 
ead political machinery to fight for their 

deals. 


We Must Throw a One-Two Punch Every 
Time We Use the Words “Iron Cur- 
tain” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me, in counting off for freedom, 
we should throw a double punch every 
time we utter the words “Iron Curtain.” 
Coupled with the phrase should be the 
identity of its victims. Iron Curtain de- 
notes Communist cruelty. Its captives 
should be named and exposed until freed. 

Thus, we should say: “Poles, behind 
the Iron Curtain”; “Czechs, behind the 
Iron Curtain”; “Chinese, behind the 
Iron Curtain”; and even “Russians, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” 

We must keep the identity of the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain alive until 
they are freed from the plunder and the 
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torture wrapped up in the ugly phrase, 
“Tron Curtain.” 

To do otherwise, to keep repeating, 
“Tron Curtain, Iron Curtain,” without 
naming victims runs the risk of raising 
our next generation oblivious of the 
identity of Iron Curtain captives. Thus, 
Iron* Curtain victims will have been 
handed over by easement, or in fee sim- 
ple by us on a silver platter, to their 
Communist overlords. 

When we count off for freedom, let us 
throw a double punch every time we say 
“Tron Curtain.” Couple it with the iden- 
tity of a captive until freed. It is “Car- 
thago delenda est,” in reverse. 


Amending the McCarran Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
18, 1953, regarding the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. 

I have often personally expressed my 
opinion of the unfair provisions of the 
_ law and have pointed out to the Mem- 
bers of the House the basically unsound 
and undemocratic quota clauses of the 
act which discriminate against deserving 
immigrants. The national and racial 
discriminations in the McCarran-Walter 
Act are beyond a doubt not based upon 
the principle of true Americanism and 
democracy which have been the back- 
bone and pillar of our great country. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that this editorial 
clearly indicates that the mandate of 
the people at the last election was a de- 
sire for revision of the act, and particu- 
larly the unfair provisions therein, The 
President of the United States spoke on 
this subject during his campaign and 
again in his state of the Union address. 
I heartily commend the editorial to my 
colleagues: 

AMENDING THE MCCARRAN ACT 

It was good to learn in a dispatch by 
James Reston to this newspaper that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is not pleased with the 


operations of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- . 


tion and Nationality Act and is sounding 
out congressional leaders to ascertain if 
amendments are possible at this session of 
Congress. Mr. Eisenhower is already on rec- 
ord in favor of repeal of the unfair pro- 
visions of this law. He spoke on this sub- 
ject during the campaign and returned to 
it in his state of the Union message. 
These unfair provisions have been amply 
demonstrated in operations of the law to 
date. They have led to absurd and humili- 
ating treatment of crews of foreign ships 
regularly coming into our ports. But more 
basically wrong and undemocratic are the 
quota clauses which discriminate against 
some deserving immigrants in favor of oth- 
ers. These national and racial discrimina- 
tions were written into the law purposely. 
It is understandable that President Eisen- 
hower, a man relatively unversed in politics, 
taking office after 20 years of Democratic 


administration, should find it a little hard 
at first to apply effective pressures on Con- 
gress to get what he wants and should 
have. Actually, however, with last Novem- 
ber’s popular mandate behind him, he is 
in a strong position—stronger, perhaps, than 
even he realizes, Much of his support came 
from people who rightly believed him a man 
of liberal and humanitarian impulses. His 
opposition to the unfair sections of the 
McCarran-Walter Act does not have to be 
feigned. It must not be forgotten that in 
the line of duty as a commanding general 
he used the services of Europeans of many 
nationalities during the Second World War. 
He feels deeply, we are sure, the wickedness 
and folly of differentiating among such na- 
tionalities. He knows, as all thoughtful peo- 
ple must, that we gain by making it easy 
for certain members of the gifted and free- 
dom-loving peoples of Europe, regardless of 
race or nationality, to come here. 

We believe if he will speak out on this 
subject he will command enough popular 
support to get action out of Congress. A 
real revision of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
perhaps even a totally new bill, would de- 
mand tedious hearings and much hard work. 
Still, that is what Congress is there for. 
That is what new administrations and new 
legislators are elected for. 


Waltham Is Really Ticking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
prime example in the truest American 
tradition of the triumph of individual 
courage and community cooperation, I 
am pleased to include an editorial which 
appeared in the February 23, 1953, edi- 
tion of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
summarizing the healthy revival of the 
Waltham (Mass.) Watch Co. 

I am sure that this article will be of 
personal interest to a great many of the 
Members who joined our belief and our 
efforts in obtaining assistance for the 
Waltham Watch Co. when they desper- 
ately needed a helping hand. 

The editorial follows: 

WALTHAM Is REALLY TICKING 

Three years ago, when the Waltham Watch 
Co. went into receivership, most folks 
wouldn’t have given a plug nickel for its 
chances. The old concern seemed thorough- 
ly shipwrecked on the reefs of antiquated 
production methods and the sandbars of stiff 
Swiss competition. 

One of those who refused to despair was 
Teviah Sachs, now president of the reorgan- 
ized business. In his report to the trustees 
Friday he revealed that the company’s sales 
in 1952 totaled $5,328,289, more than twice 
as much as in 1951. Mr. Sachs also reported 
a $6 million backlog of orders, compared with 
only $2 million a year ago. To say that 
things are looking up is a gross under- 
statement. 

The Waltham Watch story is the story of 
New England in little. It would have been 
simple enough to let the plant die. All the 
old arguments about the hopelessness of the 
ease applied to Waltham with telling force, 
and responsible persons were throwing up 
their hands with the statement that “nothing 
can be done.” 

Mr. Sachs has proved how wrong that atti- 
tude was. His example proves how wrong 
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that attitude can be in regard to New Eng- 
land asa whole. This section can be allowed 
to slide into desuetude if the councils of 
despair have their way. Three or four years 
ago that seemed about to happen. Or, as 
seems more likely today, grit, determination, 
and ingenuity can push New England right 
to the very top. 

Grit, determination, and ingenuity are the 
very qualities that Mr. Sachs and the Wal- 
tham management have shown. These are 
the things overlooked by the prophets of 
despair. 


Proposed Flood Control Improvements on 
Buttahatchee, Luxapalila, and Sipsey 
Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Recor a statement made by me to- 
day before the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in support of pro- 
posed improvements on the Buttahat- 
chee and Sipsey Rivers and on Luxapa- 
lila Creek, tributaries of the upper Tom- 
bigbee River. The statement follows: 

Marcu 19, 1953. 
STATEMENT BY CARL ELLIOTT, UNITED STATES 

REPRESENTATIVE, SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL 

DISTRICT, ALABAMA, BEFORE THE BOARD OF 

ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS, DEPART- 

MENT OF THE ARMY, IN FAVOR OF IMPROVE- 

MENTS ON THE SIPSEY, LUXAPALILA, AND 

BUTTAHATCHEE RIVERS 

Gentlemen of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, I appear here today to 
urge your approval of the report by the dis- 
trict and division United States engineers 
recommending certain flood control measures 
on tributary streams of the Tombighbee River 
ve Sata and Mississippi, north of Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


MARION, FAYETTE, LAMAR, AND PICKENS COUNTIES 
AFFECTED 


More specifically, I am here to represent 
what I consider to be the best interests of 
the counties of Marion, Fayette, Lamar, and 
Pickens, a part of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama. 

The economic life of these primarily agri- 
cultural and lumbering counties is closely 
tied to the relief from floods which the con- 
struction of improvements recommended by 
this interim report would bring. 


BUTTAHATCHEE, SIPSEY, AND LUXAPALILA 
DRAINAGE AREAS 


This is shown by the fact that the Sipsey 
River drains an area of 786 square miles, 
lying largely in Marion, Fayette, and Pickens 
Counties. The Buttahatchee River drains 
an area of 862 square miles, lying largely in 
Marion and Lamar Counties. The Luxapa- 
lila Creek drains an area of 802 square miles, 
lying largely in Fayette and Lamar Counties. 

The soil of the valleys of the Sipsey, Luxa- 
palila, and Buttahatchee Rivers is rich and 
well suited to the high production of any 
crop common to the north Alabama-Missis- 
sippi area. 

FLOOD DAMAGES IN THE VALLEYS 

The ravages of the floods in the affected 
area can be best understood by the figures 
contained in the district engineer's report: 
12,900 acres of land in the Luxapalila Valley, 
36,600 acres of land in the Buttahatchee Val- 
ley, and 49,000 acres in the Sipsey Valley are 
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annually subjected to fioods that destroy 
any opportunity to make these lands pro- 
ductive. Many farmers living in these val- 
leys never know when they plant a crop in 
the spring whether they will be able to 
gather anything at all at harvest time. For 
an altogether too long a time they have seen 
the fruits of their labors washed down these 
streams by the annual floods. The entire 
area drained by these three streams has an 
averge rainfall of about 52 inches a year. 


THE MATTER OF IMPROVING THESE RIVERS HAS 
DRAGGED TOO LONG y 


I wish it were possible for me to translate 
for you some of the enthusiasm expressed by 
hundreds of farm families who live in these 
valleys when they learned that this hearing 
was to be held. The report has been awaited 
for a long time. I call your attention to the 
fact that the public hearings in the matter 
were held 14 years ago. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF SIPSEY, BUTTAHATCHEE, 
AND LUXAPALILA VALLEYS 


In the meantime, this area has begun to 
grow industrially. In the past 4 years, 10 or 
more new industries have been constructed 
in the drainage area of these 3 streams in 
Alabama. These industries range from elec- 
tric lamps manufactured in Reform, Ala., to 
shoe polish manufactured in Fayette, Ala.; 
men’s trousers at Winfield, Ala.; shirts, pa- 
jamas, packing boxes, and ladies’ garments 
at Guin, Ala.; shirts and ladies’ underwear 
at Hamilton, Ala.; men’s and boys’ work 
clothes at Sulligent and Vernon; concrete 
pipe and other products at Guin; a crate fac- 
tory at Millport. In addition, there are at 
least 5 regularly operated cattle sales barns 
and 1 slaughterhouse within the drainage 
area, not to mention locker and farm food 
freeze plants in the principal towns. 


PROPOSED CHANNEL IMPROVEMENTS ON THE 
RIVERS 


The proposed channel improvements of 25 
miles on the Luxapalila, 68 miles on the But- 
tahatchee, and 144 miles on the Sipsey, 
would in my judgment open up to produc- 
tivity, or at least to much greater produc- 
tivity, several hundred thousand acres of 
rich agricultural land in these valleys. These 
lands and their production would add suf- 
ficiently to the wealth of the local county 
units involved to enable those counties to 
contribute their part toward the costs of the 
improvements which the report before us 
envisions. 


LOCAL INTERESTS ARE AWARE OF THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Iam happy to be able to say to this Board 
that I have been assured by some of the lead- 
ing citizens of the area involved that they 
are surely aware of the fact that the dis- 
trict and division engineers have set up cer- 
tain duties and responsibilities in connection 
with the improvement of these streams to 
be discharged by the local interests involved, 
including in connection with the improve- 
ments of the Sipsey River a local contribu- 
tion of 39 percent of the cost of its improve- 
ment in the approximate amount of $2,455,- 
000. These local interests, through their 
spokesmen, further advise me that they will 
be willing to undertake to discharge this 
obligation. 

Spokesmen for the local interests in each 


of the 4 counties, for which I speak, have . 


given me their assurance, also, and in turn 
have requested that I convey to you the same 
assurance that they will comply with each 
of the 4 stiplations required of them, 
if Federal improvement of the 3 Tom- 
bigbee tributaries in question is authorized. 
These four stipulations are that local in- 
terests shall (a) provide without cost to the 
United States, all rights, easements, and 
rights-of-way necessary for the construction 
of the project; (b) make, without cost to 
the United States, the changes, alterations, 
additions, or relocations of any public utility 


made necessary by the work of the project; 


- (c) hold and save the United States free 


from damages due to the construction; and 
(d) maintain all the works after completion 


im accordance with regulations prescribed - 


by the Secretary of the Army. 

IMPROVEMENTS WOULD CHECK SOIL EROSION 

Not the least of the valuable improve- 
ments, which the execution of this report 
would bring to these three valleys, is the 
checking of the rapid soil erosion in the 
areas in question, 

IMPROVEMENTS WOULD REDUCE MALARIA 

Also, the flood conditions on the three 
streams, which I have mentioned are such 
as to seriously affect the health of the area. 
The swamps of these stream valleys provide 
most excellent breeding grounds for malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes, and just a few years 
ago, we had the rather dubious reputation 
of being the malaria capital of the United 
States. The malaria conditions have im- 
proved somewhat in recent years, but the 
percentage of malaria is still altogether too 
high. 

Thus, in closing, I would like to say that 
there is a great need for the construction of 
the flood-control works recommended by the 
report before you gentlemen. I trust that 
you will approve the report so that we may 
proceed to the next step of seeking an au- 


thorization by the Congress for the con-_ 


struction. 

I attach to my statement and make a part 
of it a copy of a telegram, dated March 17, 
1953, signed by Judge Clyde C. Cargile, Hon. 
James A. Branyon, and Mr. O. C. Anders, of 
Fayette County, Ala.; Mr. W. V. Johnson, Mr. 
Ward Miller, and Hon. Jack Hankins, of 
Lamar County, Ala.; Hon. Rankin Fite, of 
Marion County, Ala., and Judge Ernie Farrar, 


of Pickens County, Ala. I also attach copy ` 


of letter dated March 9, 1953, from Hon. J. C. 
McGough, Fayette, Ala. 
Copy of telegram received March 18, 1953: 


Marcu 17, 1953. 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT, 
United States Representative, Seventh 
District, Alabama, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of the citizens of Fayette, 


Marion, Lamar, and Pickens Counties please 
feel free to assure the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of our intense interest in 
promoting the project of flood control on the 
Tombigbee Riyer and its tributaries above 
Demopolis, Ala., as outlined in the report of 
the district and division United States engi- 
neers. The report covers improvements on 
the Sipsey, Luxapalila, and Buttahatchee 
Rivers, which vitally affect this area, Im- 
provement of these three tributaries would 
mean much to the agricultural progress and 
to the welfare of the people of this area. 
Please say to the Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors that we are familiar with 
the provisions of the report and assure the 
Board that we will cooperate 100 percent if 
the program is put into action. 

Clyde C. Cargile, Judge of Probate, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Fayette, Ala.; James A. Branyon, State 
Representative, Fayette, Ala.; O. C. 
Anders, Member of Board of Directors, 
Warrior-Tombigbee Water Control, Co- 


lumbus, Miss.; W. V. Johnson, Presi- ` 


dent, Rotary Club, Millport, Ala.; Ward 
Miller, Mayor, Millport, Ala.; Jack 
Hankins, State Representative, Lamar 
County; Rankin Fite, State Represent- 
ative, Marion County; Ernie Farrar, 
Judge of Probate, Pickens County. 


FAYETTE, ALA., March 9, 1953, 
an CARL ELLIOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Cart: As you know, the Army En- 
gineer Board for Rivers and Harbors has set 
a hearing on March 19 on the flood control 
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-project for the Tombigbee River and its trib- 
` utaries in Mississippi and Alabama, above 


Demopolis, Ala. 

Knowing as I do, of your interest in the 
control of the flood conditions on Sipsey 
River and your further knowledge that this 
stream is contained in this recommendation 
by division and district engineers, I am writ- 
ing you to solicit your active participation 
in these proceedings. Nothing means more 
to the agricultural and general economic 
conditions of this area than the undertak- 
ing | of this program at the earliest possible 
date. 

Your people in this section of your district 
are intensely interested in this program and 
if there is any assistance which we can ren- 
der here on the matter, please advise us. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes in every way, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. C. McGovucx, 


Know Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter, I am herewith presenting 
the second in the special Know Your 
Government. series which appeared re- 
cently in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Washington Times-Herald. This 
article was written by Laurence Burd and 
describes the organization and work of 
the State Department, 

The article follows: 


UNITED STATES STATE DEPARTMENT GOES ON 
WOoRLD-ROUND Basis—It MUSHROOMS Fast 
UNDER New DEAL 


(This is the second article of a series on 
the departments of the Federal Government 
and their growth.) 

(By Laurence Burd) 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—When the Nation’s 
first Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, 
took office in 1789, he had a staff of 5 clerks, 
plus 3 ministers serving abroad. 

John Foster Dulles, the 53d State Secretary, 
is charged with running a Department of 
42,000 employees in this country and over- 
seas. The Department budget for the 1954 
fiscal year starting July 1, based on estimates 
left by President Truman, is $316,334,882. 
This is eight times what it cost per year to 
run the entire Government a century ago. 

The Department under Jefferson had a 2- 
room office—l room for himself and 1 for 
the clerks. 


THREE HUNDRED POSTS IN 75 COUNTRIES 


Dulles’ office, on the fifth floor of the State 
Department’s modern 7-story main building 
is the nerve center of an organization that is 
spread through 25 buildings in Washington 
and stretches to 300 posts in 75 foreign 
countries, 

The State Department has been in the 
public eye in recent years far more than in 
its earlier days when this country was less 
concerned with global affairs. 

Two world wars and the internationalism 
of the New Deal have projected the Depart- 
ment into daily undertakings around the 
world that affect American lives and Ameri- 
can pocketbooks. 

The Department has also come in for em- 
barrassing publicity as a result of defections 
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in its ranks. Some Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers have been uncovered in 
high places, and perverts have been found in 
the Department. 

BALLOONED IN WORLD WAR It 


These exposures have shocked most of the 
Department’s officials and employees, as they 
have the public. At the insistence of Con- 
gress and of loyal Department officials, per- 
sons of proved disloyalty or questionable 
character have been fired when discovered. 

Although there may be ground for the 
belief by some Members of Congress that the 
number of bad eggs turned up in the Depart- 
ment is excessive in proportion to its payroll, 
there is general agreement that the vast 
majority of employees are loyal and indus- 
trious. 

The Department’s growth from a 2-room 
establishment to a giant worldwide business 
operation was gradual in the first 100 years. 
Its expansion was speeded at the turn of the 
20th century after the Spanish-American 
War, and again during World War I. 

Until World War II, however, it still ranked 
as one of the smaller Government units, with 
fewer than 1,000 persons in this country and 
4,100 in the Foreign Service in 1938. This 
is less than one-sixth its present size. 

STILL UNDER SAME BASIC LAW 

Payrolls skyrocketed during the war and 
its aftermath under the Roosevelt-Truman 
policy of global operations, including partici- 
pation in the United Nations, foreign aid 
programs, occupation of foreign lands, and 
overseas propaganda programs in behalf of 
the United States. 

The Department’s duties, while vastly in- 
creased since the birth of the Nation, still 
fall under the same basic law that was 
enacted in Jefferson’s time. 

This law, creating a Department of Foreign 
Affairs on July 27, 1789, charged the Depart- 
ment head to “perform and execute such 
duties as shall from time to time be entrusted 
to him by the President” relative to com- 
municating with our ministers and consuls 
abroad and with foreign governments and 
“such other matters as the President shall 
assign to the said Department.” 

FIRST CABINET OFFICE CREATED 


The Foreign Affairs Department, whose 
name was changed to the Department of 
State before it was a year old, was the first 
Cabinet office created by Congress. As the 
Department of State it was originally charged 
with domestic affairs of state, in addition to 
foreign relations, but most domestic matters 
have since been assigned to other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

In its early days the Department was re- 
sponsible for conducting the census, minting 
money, keeping territorial records, running 
the Federal Bureau of Pardons, issuing pat- 
ents and copyrights, and safeguarding his- 
toric documents. 

Most of its domestic duties have long 
since been assigned to other parts of the 
Government, but a few still remain. These 
include publication of statutes at large, cer- 
tification of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and transmission to Congress of the 
presidential electoral vote from the 48 
States. 


TWELVE SECRETARIES UNDER DULLES 


As the Department’s overall functions have 
multiplied, dozens of new divisions have 
been created and others have been divided 
and subdivided. The result is a complex 
organization which has two major arms, 
the establishment in this country, and the 
Foreign Service. 

To direct the nearly 11,000 employees at 
home and 31,000 abroad, Secretary Dulles 
has a subcabinet of 2 Under Secretaries, 10 
Assistant Secretaries, plus half a dozen other 
top aids, including’a Counselor, a Foreign 
Service Director General, a protocol officer, 
an adviser on foreign aid, and a press rela- 
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tions assistant. Below these top aids are 
more than 100 separate divisions and offices. 

Few Americans have personal day-to-day 
conflict with most of these units. One excep- 
tion is the Passport Division, where citizens 
planning to go abroad obtain their travel 
papers. Once abroad, they may call upon 
American embassies and consulates for in- 
formation, guidance, or advice as to their 
legal rights in foreign lands. 


NEW UNDER SECRETARY POST 


As head of the vast Department Dulles is 
paid $17,500, and his Assistant Secretaries 
$15,000. 

Under Secretary Walter Bedell Smith is 
Dulles’ right hand man on foreign and de- 
partmental operations, except strictly ad- 
ministrative problems. The Under Secretary 
for Administration, a post newly created in 
the Eisenhower administration, is Donold B, 
Lourie, of Winnetka, Ill. 

Lourie’s job includes personnel selection, 
screening of employees for security reasons, 
and studying the organizational setup in the 
Department for possible changes to make it 
more efficient. 

Four of the Assistant Secretaries have re- 
sponsibilities determined along geographic 
lines. The four Divisions are European Af- 
fairs, Inter-American Affairs, Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs, and Far- 
eastern Affairs. 

Of the 6 other Assistant Secretaries, 1 
is a deputy to Smith and 1 to Lourie. The 
4 others deal with congressional relations, 
United Nations affairs, public affairs, and 
economic affairs. 


ASSISTANT VOTED IN 1853 


This mid-20th-century foreign-affairs ma- 
chine would no doubt have startled the Na- 
tion’s early State Secretaries, to whom the 
idea of even an Assistant Secretary was un- 
known. 

Thirty years after the Department was 
created it had only 15 employees in this 
country, and fewer than 200 representatives 
abroad. Documents received in foreign lan- 
guages remained untranslated for weeks and 
months. American diplomats penned their 
own dispatches in longhand. 

State Secretary John Middleton Clayton 
wrote in 1850, when the slavery issue was 
afire, that he hoped his successor would 
have enough clerical assistance to keep him 
from being a slave. 

Clayton’s ‘words apparently had some effect, 
for 3 years later Congress created an office 
of Assistant Secretary. Up to then, the 
ranking employee below the Department 
head was the chief clerk. 


OTHERS OF ALMOST EQUAL RANE 


Now, a century later, the 10 Assistant Sec- 
retaries are supplemented by officers of vir- 
tually equal rank who direct State Depart- 
ment programs that have sprung up in the 
last decade. 

Among such major offices are the technical 
cooperation program which handles the 
point 4 aid to underdeveloped nations, the 
office of government in occupied areas han- 
dling the German and Austrian occupations, 
and the International Information Admin- 
istration that directs the Voice of America 
and other overseas propaganda. 

There is also an Office of Legal Affairs, 
created by Congress in 1848, where inter- 
national treaties are drafted and interpreted 
and claims of American citizens against other 
governments are handled. 

The Legal Office had a hand in 1866 in 
bringing back to this country from Europe 
John H. Surratt, charged with giving aid 
and comfort to President Lincoln’s assas- 
sin, John Wilkes Booth. In World War I 
the office handled millions of dollars of claims 
against Germany arising from the Black Tom 
explosion in New Jersey. More recently the 
same office took part in drafting the North 
Atlantic Pact and Pacific defense treaties. 
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POSTWAR ADDITIONS 


One of the postwar additions to the De- 
partment is the Office of Intelligence Re- 
search which, after the war, absorbed the 
Office of Strategic Services, wartime “cloak 
and dagger” unit. 

The office is headed by a Special Assistant 
for Intelligence who ranks with the Assistant 
Secretaries. One of its units gathers intelli- 
gence materials from foreign-service posts, 
and a second unit analyzes and assesses the 
material for guidance on the trend of events 
and policies in the current cold-war struggle 
with communism. 

Another operation, which has mushroomed 
since it was transferred to the Department 
after the war, is the International Informa- 
tion Administration, an outgrowth of the 
wartime OWI (Office of War Information). 

The IIA is now a $100-million-a-year setup 
with 10,000 employees, nearly one-third the 
Department total. Besides Voice of America 
radio programs beamed far and near in 30 
languages over 40 transmitters, the IIA 
maintains nearly 150 libraries and informa- 
tion centers abroad, shows American movies 
to 10 million foreign people a month, and 
handles the exchange of 7,000 students and 
teachers a year between this country and 
nearly 60 foreign lands. 


LIBRARIES GET THREE UNITED STATES PAPERS 


The libraries maintained abroad vary from 
1,000 to 50,000 volumes. The average library, 
directed by a professional American librar- 
ian, has 4,500 books, and subscribes to 150 
periodicals and 3 United States daily papers. 

Besides its overseas information program, 
the Department operates a domestic branch 
aimed at telling the American public about 
its activities. This is the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, under an assistant secretary. 

The Bureau turns out hundreds of publi- 
cations every year to explain Department 
policies and activities and offers them to 
libraries, schools, and civic and study groups. 
It sets up conferences in W: n where 
interested groups from around the country 
are invited to hear Department officials tell 
their views on major questions. 


POINT 4 EXPENSES SOAR 


Another Department operation, nonex- 
istent until 4 years ago, is the point 4 aid 
program, officially known as the Technical 
Cooperation Administration. Proposed by 
President Truman in his 1949 inaugural ad- 
dress, the point 4 plan’s aim is to spread 
American know-how in industry and agri- 
culture to economically backward countries. 

Two years ago point 4 was a $35 million 
program. Last year it had jumped to $200 
millions, with nearly 1,000 American techni- 
cians distributing advice and material aid 
to more than 200 projects in 35 countries. 

Point 4 projects include improving farm- 
ing methods, disease contro] and other health 
measures, teacher training and school build- 
ing, water and mineral development, road 
building and housing. According to depart- 
ment figures, foreign governments receiving 
point 4 aid contribute the equivalent of $3 
in labor and material for each American 
dollar grant. 

The host of Americans sent abroad on 
point 4, information projects, and other mis- 
sions come under the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Service, along with our permanent 
overseas missions. 

THOUSANDS CHOOSE CAREERS 

The core of the Foreign Service is in the 
embassies, legations, and consulates in the 
75 countries with which this Nation main- 
tains diplomatic relations, 

Thousands of Americans in recent years 
have chosen the Foreign Service as a career 
as openings have been made by the Depart- 
ment’s mushrooming overseas establishment. 

To qualify for entrance on a Foreign Serv- 
ice career, a man or woman must be between 
20 and 31 years of age, an American citizen 
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for at least 10 years, and if married, have an 
American spouse. He or she must pass writ- 
ten, oral, and physical examinations. 

Once qualified, a Foreign Service officer 
starts at $350 a month, plus living allowances 
when abroad. He may eventually work up 
to the top grade of career minister, which 
pays $14,300 a year. 

The Department has described a Foreign 
Service officer's duties abroad as keeping his 
Government informed of day-to-day events, 
protecting American citizens and American 
interests, cultivating friendly relations for 
the United States, and negotiating treaties 
and conventions dealing with trade and 
diplomacy. 

SALARIES GO UP TO $25,000 

Seventy percent of the Nation's chiefs of 
missions—ambassadors and ministers—to 
other countries have been named from the 
ranks of career Foreign Service officers. The 
rest have been appointed from private life. 

Approximately half of the members of 
the Department’s overseas personnel are 
aliens—citizens of the country where our 
missions are. They are employed for clerical 
work, other routine, and for such special 
functions as translating. 

Salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
range from $12,500 to $25,000, depending on 
the importance of the post. The embassy in 
Britain has 1,600 employees, more than were 
in the entire State Department in this 
country in 1938. 

The postwar birth of the United Nations 
and subsequent creation of other interna- 
tional bodies resulted in setting up a bureau 
of United Nations Affairs in the Department. 
The Bureau is divided into four separate 
Offices dealing with international confer- 
ences, U. N. social and economic affairs, de- 
pendent area affairs, and political and secu- 
rity affairs. 

Delegations sent by this country to U. N. 
and other international conferences each 
year number in the thousands of persons, 
including staff and clerical help. The De- 
partment in recent years has sent delegations 
to nearly 300 conferences a year, including 
sessions of the U. N. and its subagencies. 

In addition, standing missions are main- 
tained at other organizations, such as the 
Pan American Union and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. During the cur- 
rent year United States contributions to 30 
international agencies, including U. N., 
amount to $30.4 million, or about twice what 
it cost to run the entire State Department 
a quarter century ago. 

Numerous plans for a basic reorganization 
of the State Department have been proposed 
in Congress and by commissions, including 
the Hoover Reorganization Commission. 
Some say the Department has suffered from 
growing pains and needs streamlining. 


JUST LIKE OTHER PEOPLE 

Others have proposed that some of its 
functions not strictly related to diplomacy 
be cut loose and handled by existing or new 
independent agencies. Although some 
changes have been made through the years, 
the postwar trend has been more one of rapid 
growth than toward a thorough overhauling. 

Nine out of 10 of the Department’s em- 
ployees have been hired since the start of 
World War II. In seeking new personnel the 
Department has sought to do away with the 
old impression that diplomats and their aids 
are rich men and rich men’s sons in cutaways 
and striped pants. 

“A visitor standing before the State De- 
partment entrance,” says a recent Depart- 
ment publication, “might find it difficult to 
single out our diplomatic leaders among the 
people who come and go through its doors.” 


Address of Hon. James D. Zellerbach, 
Chairman of National Manpower Coun- 
cil—Manpower, Our Most Precious 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the complete text of an address by 
Hon. James D. Zellerbach, of the National 
Manpower Council, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New York 
City, delivered over the facilities of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from 
Washington, D. C., on February 24, 1953: 

I am speaking to you tonight from our 
Nation’s Capital where, only last summer, 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission 
issued an exhaustive five-volume report ex- 
amining the serious and rapid depletion of 
our raw materials. 

‘There is good reason to be concerned about 
the problem of our dwindling resources of 
raw materials; and I do not wish to mini- 
mize its urgency. But I would like to raise 
the question in your minds of what, after 
all, constitutes our most precious resources, 

And I would like to answer that question, 
not in terms of raw materials—or even 
atomic power—but rather in terms of man- 
power. For with more manpower, and with 
better utilization of manpower, we can have 
more raw materials; yes, and more atomic 
power. 


Manpower is our most precious resource, 


The President of the United States, it is 
reassuring to know, shares this point of view. 
To use his own words, President Eisenhower 
has said that the ineffective use of our man- 
power jeopardizes the security of the United 
States in war, and represents a major drain 
on the efficiency of the economy in peace- 
time. 

Shortly after assuming the presidency of 
Columbia University, the General explored 
the possibilities of having the university 
sponsor a large-scale research investigation 
into our human resources that could make 
use of the great wealth of personnel data 
which had been gathered by the Selective 
Service System, the armed services, and the 
Veterans’ Administration as a consequence of 
World War II. The National Manpower 
Council was established at Columbia Uni- 
versity because of the progress being made 
in fulfillment of that great project. In his 
farewell message to Columbia, President 
Eisenhower said he plans to remain actively 
interested in the work of the National Man- 
power Council and is looking forward to the 
contributions the Council will make to his 
administration and to the country. 

Tonight I want to tell the country a little 
bit about the background, aims, and objec- 
tives of the National Manpower Council—to 
make a progress report to the people, if you 
will. For while the Council has already sub- 
mitted some findings to voluntary groups and 
to the Government agencies directly con- 
cerned, it also has a responsibility to you— 
the public. Manpower policies are not made 
by Government alone; they grow out of 
countless voluntary decisions by individuals, 
employers, and unions. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that the people be aware of our activi- 
ties and our findings. 

Briefly, the National Manpower Council is 
concerned with studying and recommending 
how the United States can make the best 
possible use of its most valuable resource, 
manpower, 
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Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, the Ford Foundation explored with 
Columbia University whether the university 
would be willing to sponsor such a Council 
in line with its interest in the whole subject 
of human resources. The Ford Foundation 
recognized at the outset, of course, that it is 
always easier for a society to plan the use of 
its materials rather than its manpower. For 
in our kind of a democracy, the individual 
must have the maximum possible freedom 
to decide for himself what he wants to do 
and where he wants to do it. But the foun- 
dation also recognized that if we wanted 
more doctors and physicists in 1960, let us 
say, we had to act now to get them, because 
it takes 8 or 10 years, and more, after high 
school, to train scientists and professional 
persons. And it was also obvious we faced, 
in the meantime, a long period of crisis. 

General Eisenhower accepted the chal- 
lenge for Columbia University, and the Na- 
tional Manpower Council came into being 
early in 1951. 

There are 17 men and 1 woman on the 
council, representative of every region of the 
country from New England to the Far West; 
and from every section of the Nation’s life— 
from industry, labor, the professions, univer- 
sities, and farming. 

I take great pride in serving as chairman 
of this fine group and count myself fortu- 
nate also in having as deputy chairman and 
general administrator Dean Philip Young, of 
the graduate school of business at Columbia, 

I do want to stress the fact that each mem- 
ber represents only himself. This holds true 
for our colleague who is a director of Stand- 
ard Oil just as it holds true for the two dis- 
tinguished labor leaders who serve with us, 
We represent only the public interest as we 
see it, 

We are also fortunate in having a small 
staff at Columbia University that gathers the 
facts needed for our deliberations, The staff 
makes it a general rule to utilize brainpower 
from all over the country in business, Gov- 
ernment, universities, and labor in getting 
the facts together for the council. 

The council's first major problem was 
where to start. In such a complicated sub- 
ject as manpower, there were many possible 
points of departure. The answer, however, 
seemed more or less obvious once we recog- 
nized the basic fact that we in the United 
States possess only 6 percent of the total 
population of the world. Clearly, the coun- 
cil had more to gain by concentrating on the 
quality of our human resources about which 
something can be done than in concern 
about the quantity, over which we have little 
control. 

Once this decision had been reached, we 
agreed to select for our first detailed ap- 
praisal the current student deferment poli- 
cies being used in connection with the draft. 
There were, at the time, and there continue 
to be heard, many complaints that student 
deferment, as it is now applied, works out to 
keep rich boys and smart boys from being 
drafted into military service. 

On the basis of a year's careful study, dur- 
ing which time we consulted with all sorts 
of experts, as well as with citizens from every 
part of the country, the council prepared a 
102-page report published by the Columbia 
University Press in New York under the title 
Student Deferment and National Manpower 
Policy. The highlights of our conclusions 
and recommendations were as follows: 

1. From a long-range national point of 
view it is important to the future security 
and economic well-being of the Nation to 
have a student-deferment policy to sustain 
the uninterupted training of adequate num- 
bers of scientists and professional persons. 

2. From a practical and immediate point of 
view, on the key question of whether present 
deferment policies are fair and just, there are 
good reasons for the complaints about the 
existing system, 

On the first point, we went beyond the 
Proved necessity of student deferment in 
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strengthening our defenses and insuring our 
long-range progress. We decided also that 
technicians and highly-skilled workers also 
are necessary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety, and interest. In short, 
we also recommended that regulations be 
modified to defer not only students but also 
apprentices—apprentices who have com- 
pleted a specified number of hours of training 
and who meet the performahce requirements 
which are a part of approved apprenticeship 
programs. 

I am glad to be able to report that, on this 
question, President Truman before leaving 
the White House accepted this recommenda- 
tion of the council—and policies have accord- 
ingly been modified. 

On the other major subject of whether the 
student deferment policy is fair and equi- 
table, we found that deferment—which was 
supposed to mean postponement of military 
servi was being converted into 
exemption from military service for many 
students. This comes about when young 
men originally deferred for their education 
get married and ultimately obtain additional 
deferment as fathers. This sort of loophole is 
wholly inconsistent with the principle that 
military service should be shared generally 
by all men of military age, except for those 
with severe handicaps. 

We of the National Manpower Council 
hope the President will act soon to close this 
escape hatch by permitting a father draft 
to insure equality of sacrifice. It is grossly 
unfair for able-bodied young men to secure 
permanent exemption from military service 
in this fashion. 

The council ts gratified by the fact that 
since we made this recommendation last 
spring there has been increasing public sup- 
port for it. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for manpower, 
for example, in her final report last month 
urged such a change, and only a week ago 
the Selective Service Director, Maj. Gen, 
Lewis B. Hershey, also warned that the forth- 
coming manpower shortage may necessitate 
a draft of fathers within 8 to 14 months to 
maintain our armed strength of 3,600,000 
men. The question, as we see it, is one of 
equity as well as necessity. 

In addition to the student-deferment re- 
port, already published, the National Man- 
power Council is right now completing work 
on an even more exhaustive analysis dealing 
with another aspect of the quality of our 
manpower. For more than a year we have 
been investigating the question of whether 
the United States is training a sufficient 
number of people to meet its needs for scien- 
tists and professional 

I think it is safe to say that the Ameri- 
can people do not fully appreciate the extent 
to which their security, their well-being, and 
their future progress depend upon the work 
of a relatively small number of scientists 
and professional men and women. As a 
nation, we are tremendously impressed with 
the advances based on science, but fail to 
recognize that these accomplishments de- 
pend on the small number of leaders in 
thought and research who are responsible 
for increasing the growth of our fundamental 
knowledge. 

In a sense we can say that one of our most 
dangerous shortages may come to be a short- 
age of brains at the frontiers of human 
knowledge. 

Doubtless you have read and heard much 
current discussion about our trained man- 
power shortages. The engineering societies 
warn the country it has too few engineers; 
educational associations tell us we do not 
have enough properly qualified teachers; 
many medical experts believe we are seri- 
ously short of doctors; scientific leaders hold 
that if we don’t train more competent sci- 
entists we are jeopardizing our national 
defense. 

Each of these groups knows a great deal 
about its own particular kind of problem, 
They are understandably less qualified to 


judge how their special group problems fit 
into the larger picture—the picture as a 
whole. That is where the National Man- 
power Council comes in. As a national 
group representing many facets of interest 
and knowledge, we are trying to examine 
the broad picture. 

That this should be done is imperative 
when you consider that all our varied talents 
and skills come out of the main stream of 
young men and women passing through our 
high schools into college and professional 
training. There may be little or no point, 
for example, in trying to increase the num- 
ber of engineers if this can be accomplished 
only by decreasing the number of potential 
biologists or teachers of mathematics, let us 
say. On the other hand there may be a lot 
of sense—indeed there may be a strict neces- 
sity—for striving to increase the total num- 
ber trained for the professions. 

The National Manpower Council has been 
working closely with the various profes- 
sional societies, Government, industry, and 
labor to determine how these many complex 
parts can be fitted together and to devise and 
develop a sensible and workable national pol- 
icy for long-term manpower training which 
will utilize to a fuller extent the capabil- 
ities available to us as a Nation. 

Our detailed report, complete with recom- 
mendations, will be presented to the Ameri- 
can people in mid-May. It will be called A 
Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power and will also be published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. Its findings and 
recommendations will, I am certain, have a 
profound impact on the thinking and plan- 
ning of all of us. 

That report will be followed—and we are 
already at work on it—by an examination of 
the long-range problems associated with the 
supply of technicians and skilled workers— 
an important group which, though not col- 
lege-trained, makes a key contribution to 
our security and welfare. For the final prod- 
ucts of our national industry result from the 
harmonious combination of professional and 
skilled workers laboring in concert with still 
larger numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

That, in a nutshell, is what we of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council are doing and what 
we plan to do. I welcome this opportunity 
to make a progress report to you. For one 
of the unusual things about manpower— 
especially in a democracy—is the fact that 
sound and constructive public policy can be 
achieved only where the public recognizes its 
responsibility to keep informed on the im- 
portant manpower issues and then partici- 
pates actively in the decisions that must be 
made—in Government, in industry, in the 
trade unions, in the schools, and above all, 
in the home where the basic decision about 
each man’s future work is made. Our 
strength as a Nation depends even more on 
the quality than on the numbers of our 
people. Their potential abilities and capaci- 
ties are at once our richest and most precious 
possession, 


Prayer at Cabinet Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as 
worthy of wider publication, I wish to 
include an editorial that appeared in the 
March 7, 1953, issue of the weekly mag- 
azine America describing how President 
Eisenhower has initiated a custom of 
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beginning Cabinet meetings with a 
prayer. 

In these turbulent days, when our at- 
tention is understandably concentrated 
on the practical solution of great ma- 
terial problems, this example of the 
President is a reminder to all of us that 
without the guidance and help of the 
Almighty human efforts can well be in 
vain. 

The editorial follows: 

PRAYER AT CABINET MEETINGS 


“The President is a man of simple faith, 
who is sincere in his religious doctrine,” said 
the Reverend Dr. Edward L. R. Elson when 
the Chief Executive and Mrs. Eisenhower 
joined the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington on February 1. This sincerity, 
so dramatically shown in the President’s 
inaugural address, has prompted Mr. Eisen- 
hower to begin every Cabinet meeting with 
the request that all members stand for a 
minute of silent prayer before getting down 
to the public business at hand. This custom 
has continued ever since the preinaugural 
meetings of the then Cabinet-designate, 
when Mr. Eisenhower requested Ezra Taft 
Benson, now Secretary of Agriculture and a 
high official in the Mormon Church, to lead 
the officials in prayer. The President and 
the Cabinet deserve the sincere congratula- 
tions of all Americans for their forthrightness 
in thus testifying to their realization of our 
dependence on God’s providence. They de- 
serve our thanks, too, for publicly reminding 
us who are not burdened with the cares of 
public office of our duty to pray for the wel- 
fare of the country and for the guidance of 
those who are charged to labor for the 
common good, 


Rights of the Majority Also Demand 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion 
Ledger, which appeared in the March 16 
issue. The editorial follows: 


RIGHTS OF THE MAJORITY ALSO DEMAND 
CONSIDERATION 


The Eisenhower administration moves to 
carry out the President’s campaign promise 
that, if elected, he would use the power and 
influence of his office in efforts to abolish 
segregation in the District of Columbia. 

This move is made by having the Justice 
Department intervene in a pending case by 
asking the United States Supreme Court to 
hold valid and to enforce long-unused Dis- 
trict laws against racial segregation in Wash- 
ington restaurants, 

A Washington restaurant chain had been 
charged with refusing to serve Negroes. A 
municipal court judge dismissed the charges, 
holding the laws to be invalid. The mu- 
nicipal court of appeals upheld the judge’s 
action. The United States court of ap- 
pealis upheld the municipal court of ap- 
peals’ decision. Now the United States Su- 
preme Court is hearing the appeal from the 
court of appeals. 

When the United States court of appeais 
several weeks ago handed down this de- 
cision upholding the legality of segregation 
in Washington restaurants, comment by the 
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Washington Times-Herald included the fol- 
lowing interesting observations: 

“On every front you might say, the policy 
of limiting citizens’ activity on account of 
race is being challenged and tested. By 
the same test, it ought to be remembered, a 
multitude of other questions is being gener- 
ated. 

“For one thing, how far do you go toward 
satisfying the ambitions and grievances of 
one group before you begin to discriminate 
seriously against another? Specifically in 
the case of Negroes, when does satisfaction 
of their feelings begin to work injustice 
against other citizens? 

“Even-handed justice is not easy to come 
by, anytime, and in this present situation 
we would all do well to beware especially the 
man who offers any guaranteed, one-shot 
cure.” 

It’s encouraging to note this indication 
that newspapers of other sections—especially 
when the segregation problem gets close to 
home—are beginning to consider or men- 
tion the rights and desires of the majority 
as well as those of the minorities. 


The Eisenhower Administration Takes 
the Wrong Tack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat that 
appeared on March 15, 1953. It follows: 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION TAKES THE 
Wrone Tack 


Two things have occurred in the Eisen- 
hower administration that change somewhat 
the picture of the new President that was 
drawn by himself and others during the last 
campaign. 

The first is the oil tidelands deliberations. 
During the campaign, Mr. Eisenhower came 
out unqualifiedly for unequivocal title to off- 
shore lands for the States. Yet, his Attorney 
General, Herbert Brownell, has advised Con- 
gress that, in his opinion, the States should 
not be given title to all the submerged lands. 

Mr. Eisenhower still stands behind his 
campaign platform, but this does not seem 
to be true of one of his political appointees. 
The President undoubtedly wants to allow 
appointees to be independent in their think- 
ing, but the administration received much 
support in the South because of his tidelands 
position, and we think he should remind the 
Attorney General of this. Otherwise, the ad- 
ministration might find itself in the Truman 
tidelands camp, promoting a grab of these 
submerged lands which, historically, have 
been the property of the States. 

The other thing is Mr. Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation to Congress that a new De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be established with Cabinet status. This 
proposal is akin to one made by President 
Truman, At the time this newspaper vig- 
orously opposed creation of the department 
on the ground that it would represent ac- 
ceptance of the theory that the Government 
should be permanently concerned with prob- 
lems that should be left to the States and 
to the people. 

The President seeks to allay fears of s0- 
cialized medicine by stating that he would 
appoint a special assistant, drawing him from 
the ranks of recognized health and welfare 


leaders. However, it appears to us that this 
would not be sufficient to eradicate the be- 
lief that modern American Government tends 
to control society. 

By establishing a new department, the 
administration would automatically encour- 
age its growth and the perpetuation and 
enhancement of the notion that the Federal 
Government maintain Individual health, 
supervise all public education, and evolve 
completely into the welfare state. 

Mr. Eisenhower seems to think that cre- 
ation of the new department will make it 
possible to effect economies through better 
administration of welfare programs. Mil- 
lions of Americans think we need less of 
those programs, 


We Must Settle Moral, Spiritual, and 
Military Issues To Secure Lasting 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech which I delivered be- 
fore the Maynard Rotary Club, Maynard, 
Mass., on February 11. 

The membership of this organization 
is comprised of prominent business and 
professional men, who have been excep- 
tionally zealous in contributing to civic 
betterment in their community. 

It will be noted that in the synopsis 
of my remarks, as presented by the 
prominent newspaper, the Maynard En- 
terprise, that I referred to the situation 
facing our domestic economy. I stressed 
the importance and urgency of not tak- 
ing action at the Washington level that 
would in any way release recessionary 
forces in the country. 

In the light of recent events, I am 
very fearful that my remarks, to that 
extent at least, were more or less pro- 
phetic, because since that time several 
restrictive policies, including some af- 
fecting our armed services, have been 
initiated. 

While I have great sympathy for the 
executive branch of the Government re- 
garding the grave and complex problems 
currently facing us and desire to do 
everything I reasonably can to render 
my support in the working out of a sound 
program designed to build strength 
against aggression and for defense, I 
would again express the earnest hope 
that the President and his advisers may 
move very cautiously, deliberately, and 
only after most full and careful reflec- 
tion, in regard to the adoption of meas- 
ures or policies, which may be normally 
expected to result in a lessening of the 
capacity, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
our Armed Forces, both in the active and 
civilian branches, or which may, by di- 
rect or indirect action, produce infla- 
tionary effects, or interfere with the 
prosperity of business, the employment 
of our citizens, and the general vigor and 
health of our economic institutions, 
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It would be the greatest of folly, in my 
opinion, notwithstanding our genuine 
desire for economy and for efficiency, to 
proceed in such a way as to curtail neces- 
sary essential services, or military com- 
ponents, or, to activate trends which 
might well result in the disruption of our 
high agricultural, industrial, labor, and 
financial standards. 

We must be ever mindful of the deli- 
cate and highly sensitive psychological 
balance, which; in our economy, fre- 
quently marks the difference between 
prosperity and depression. We must ex- 
ercise the greatest care not in any way to 
disturb this balance and thus break con- 
fidence and promote recession. 

Tax reduction is vital, but the protec- 
tion of the country, its institutions, and 
the maintenance of our position in the 
world, which so vitally affects our own 
safety, is of transcendent importance, 

It is clear to me, much as I dislike to 
say it, that we must be prepared to make 
great sacrifices if we are to triumph over 
the present disintegrating revolutionary 
forces in the world and Nation. There 
is no need for popular hysteria. There is 


` no need to arouse unnecessary fears in 


the minds of the American people. 
There is no need to produce a warlike 
spirit in the country. But there should 
be, and there must be, a sober realization 
of the extremely grave situation which 
we face and a resolution to face up to it 
boldly and bravely. 

A firm attitude, while necessary, is not 
enough. It must be implemented by 
strength and affirmative action, both in 
international relations and in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Nation. If we but 
marshal our strength and exhibit the 
courage with which America has always 
faced danger in the past, and strive to 
unite and solidify our people, there will 
be nothing to fear, because the power 
of our arms and the force of our moral 
and spiritual strength and our determi- 
nation to forge the peace will be an inex- 
orable and invincible combination work- 
ing to bring ultimate triumph for the 
great cause of democracy and freedom, 
which our Nation represents. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[From the Maynard Enterprise of February 
12, 1953] 

CONGRESSMAN PHILIP PHILBIN IN ADDRESS AT 
MAYNARD ROTARY—DECLARES WE MUST SET- 
TLE MORAL, SPIRITUAL, AND MILITARY ISSUES 
IN ORDER TO SECURE A LASTING PEACE 


MaYNarRD.—Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, of Clinton, was enthusiastically greeted 
when he appeared, last Monday evening, at 
the Maynard Rotary Club as guest speaker. 
He gave a stirring talk that covered many of 
the complex problems of the new adminis- 
tration at Washington and also covered 
much of the domestic as well as interna- 
tional troubles facing us at this time. 

His speech follows: 

“The American people view with general 
approval,” said PHILBIN, “the efforts now 
being made to end the Korean war, by adopt- 
ing firm policies in the Far East, by moving 
to end trading with the enemy by certain of 
our allies, and by demanding that the free 
nations make fair, substantial contributions 
in the campaign against Soviet aggression. 

“The repudiation of secret agreements and 
understandings at Yalta, Potsdam, and else- 
where is decidedly in the American tradi- 
tion,” sald the Congressman. “If followed 
up in international councils it should ulti- 
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mately result in the liberation of many en- 
slaved free peoples of smaller European 
nations. - 

“But we cannot normally expect to settle 
the current great and vexing problems of war 
and peace and world communism by any 
easy formula or in any short time,” said 
PHILBIN. These problems are not merely 
military. They are not merely economic or 
political. A most serious aspect of these 
problems derives from the poisonous effects 
of the war or Red propaganda and infiltra- 
tion which has been conducted along social, 
educational, and curtural lines throughout 
the free world and in such a very determined 
way right here in the United States. 

“For these reasons, in order to insure last- 
ing peace, it will not, therefore be sufficient 
to settle the military issues but we must 
settle the moral and spiritual issues that are 
endangering our way of life. We must not 
only seize the initiative of world leadership 
from the Soviets, but we must in a forthright 
determined manner reverse the trend of 
totalitarian indoctrination which has made 
such startling headway in the world and in 
the Nation. 

“It would seem that the American people 
have predominantly come to the conclusion 
that we cannot solve these tremendous ques- 
tions by huge gifts of money and materials 
to other nations. While we must help, al- 
ways within the limits of our capacity, to 
strengthen the democratic world, before such 
efforts can be truly successful in warding off 
communism, other nations must also exhibit 
the will and purpose to help themselves and 
to help us in the great tasks we have assumed 
in the international sphere of checking 
Soviet aggression and reasserting the rights 
of free peoples to live once again under in- 
stitutions of their own choosing. That is the 
truly democratic way of life. That is what 
we are fighting for.” 

Touching upon current economy measures 
in Washington, the Congressman stated that 
in his opinion “it would be difficult for the 
Congress to effectuate any material reduction 
in taxes until the budget has been balanced. 

“Since such a large portion of the annual 
national budget is now going toward defense, 
the program to check communism, and vital 
domestic expenditures, there is but a rela- 
tively small area in which budgetary cur- 
tailments can safely be made. 

“However,” said the Congressman, “it is 
the duty of the Congress to cooperate with 
the Executive and all government agencies 
in installing economy, efficiency, honesty, 
and strict accountability in the affairs 
of the Federal Government. 

“I hope and believe that budgetary restric- 
tions, however desirable will be carried out 
on a sound basis and will not be accompanied 
by the withdrawal of essential governmental 
services, or in such a way as to encourage 
dangerous deflationary forces in the economy. 

“The Nation is enjoying unparalleled pros- 
perity. Our people are more fully employed 
than at any period in history. Defense pro- 
duction undoubtedly accounts for a very con- 
siderable percentage of this prosperity. But, 
in my opinion the continuance of a healthy, 
vigorous, thriving American economy must 
be our constant objective. It is in the inter- 
est of all our people that, come what may, 
we maintain that prosperity. It is an essen- 
tial guaranty of our security and freedom. 

“As we join forces wholeheartedly and in 
the truly nonpartisan, nonpolitical manner 
without regard to party, race, creed, or sta- 
tion to neutralize the enemies of democracy 
at home and abroad and courageously to 
fashion the patterns of lasting peace, let us 
never forget for a moment the priceless 
character of American liberty because it is 
upon the base of that liberty that the hope 
of our free civilization rests.” 

The Congressman congratulated the local 
Rotary for many fine civic contributions and 
its enlightened citizenship. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my annual St. Patrick’s 
Day address which was televised over 
station WXEL, 4:05 to 4:20 p. m., Cleve- 
land, and broadcast over station WERE, 
9:05 to 9:20 p. m., Cleveland: 


It may seem strange that in this country 
of ours, in the middle of the 20th century, 
with the atomic era past its first decade 
and the hydrogen era dawning upon us, 
our thoughts should turn today to a man 
who lived 1,500 years ago, and yet it is very 
fitting; for St. Patrick means Ireland, and 
Ireland has left a deep and lasting impress 
upon the United States. 

There is an interesting parallel between 
the career of St. Patrick in relation to Ire- 
land, and the relation of the Irish to this 
country. 

Though closely identified in the popular 
mind with Ireland, St. Patrick was not Irish- 
born. Just where he was born is a matter 
that the scholars still wrangle about. Some 
say France; some say Scotland; some say 
Wales. Wherever he was born, he was cap- 
tured by some band of Irish sea rovers and 
brought to Ireland and sold as a slave. He 
spent his young manhood in slavery in Ire- 
land, until he escaped and got over to France. 
He learned two things in Ireland, which 
were to have a decisive influence on his life, 
on the history of Ireland, on the history of 
this country, and, I think we may say, of 
the world. He learned the Irish language, 
and he learned to love the Irish people. Both 
of these led him later, now a mature man, 
a priest, and a bishop of the Catholic church, 
to return to Ireland and begin that work of 
Christianization and culture that made Ire- 
lend a shining light of religion and learning 
in the darkness that engulfed Europe after 
the collapse of the Roman Empire in the 
late fifth century. 

In the course of history, England invaded 
and conquered Ireland. And just as the 
youthful Patrick, while a slave, learned the 
language of his masters, so, under English 
domination, did the Irish largely adopt the 
language of England. Then, when condi- 
tions at home drove them abroad, it was 
natural that they should turn to the great 
English-speaking colonies across the Atlan- 
tic. It is surely one of the ironies of his- 
tory, that the British, having conquered the 
neighboring island of Ireland, should find 
themselvés opposed in America, during the 
War of the Revolution, by men, whom their 
Irish policies had driven to these shores. 
George Washington publicly acknowledged 
the part that Irish soldiers played in his 
armies. And there was certainly a poetic 
justice in the fact that Irish arms had so 
great a part in wresting from Britain her 
American colonies, at that time the crown 
and jewel of her empire. 

The Irish came to America in vast num- 
bers during the 19th century. They were the 
only great immigrant group that came know- 
ing the language. Very quickly they became 
assimilated, Americanized; no other group 
has surpassed them in this. They began as 
laborers, but in a generation or two their 
names were great in law, industry, and in 
the political life of the Nation. 

In the last field, that of politics, they 
seemed to have a special flair; perhaps, be- 
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cause for a conquered people, politics is 
the only way of getting concessions from 
the conqueror. I am not going to claim 
that in politics the Irish have always been 
saints, They have no more of the old Adam 
in them than other peoples have; but, they 
will admit themselves, that they have no less. 
And they did not create the political atmos- 
phere in which they worked. If some suc- 
cumbed to its influence, that shows the Irish, 
too, are only human. 5 

But there is one group of Irish immigrants 
to this country whom it would be unjust 
to pass ovẹr without special mention. And 
here I go back to my parallel with St. Pat- 
rick. Having learned the Irish language, he 
left France to go back and work for the 
betterment of the Irish people. He came 
as a missionary to a land that was not his 
own, And he left a great missionary tradi- 
tion in Ireland, that has endured to this 
day. The Irish people are not an imperial 
people, but they have an empire, a spir- 
itual empire, All over the world, Irish priests 
and nuns and brothers have worked and 
are working for the good of the people, among 
whom they live. 

And in the early days of this Republic, 
thousands of such selfless and devoted men 
and women came to this country to spread 
the gospel of Christ, to meet the needs of 
a rapidly growing country that had too few 
priests, too few schools, too few teachers, 
and in most cases, too little money for 
churches, schools, and teachers. The ways 
of providence are inscrutable; and from the 
English conquest of Ireland followed the 
fact that wherever the English, in their 
far-flung adventurings, brought their lan- 
guage, the Irish missionaries were not far 
behind. 

But this, you may think is all past his- 
tory. In our times, we may tend to look 
upon Ireland as out of the swim of things. 
By the Soviet veto, Ireland is excluded from 
the United Nations, even though its candi- 
dacy was supported by both the United 
States and Britain. The loss is not so much 
Treland’s as that of the United Nations, 
The world organization is deprived of a great 
voice, nonetheless great because it is the 
voice of a very small and far from powerful 
country. Let me quote you the accents of 
that voice, speaking a message that is very 
timely for this moment of crisis. 

“The psychology of people facing the pos- 
sibility of war is amazing. * * * Nothing 
has impressed me so much as the sudden 
and complete abandon which can seize re- 
sponsible men when they are for a long time 
confronted with what they regard as unrea- 
sonable selfishness, or obstinacy, or disregard 
of consequences on the part of those whom 
they have been endeavoring to convince, 

“In that, I believe, lies a very grave danger 
for the present. At a certain stage, men’s 
patience becomes exhausted; a proper sense 
of values is lost; discretion is thrown to the 
winds. * * * A policy of drift is accepted 
and events are allowed to take command and 
determine the result,” 

Might that not be a description of one 
of the dangers inherent in our present stale- 
mate with the inexorable obstinacy of Soviet 
Russia? Yet those words were spoken almost 
15 years ago, in September 1938, by Mr. 
De Valera to the League of Nations in Geneva. 

That such a voice is missing from the 
Assembly of the United Nations is indeed a 
tragedy. For Irish statesmen have never 
sought an inch of territory beyond their own 
borders. Their only territorial ambition has 
been to rule themselves in their own island 
within the boundaries that nature has given 
them. Thus, they can look upon the con- 
flicts of interests between other nations with 
a singularly unprejudiced eye, and judge 
them with minds attuned by seven centuries 
of struggle to the ideals of human dignity 
and freedom. 

The trouble with looking at things with a 
detached and dispassionate eye is that it 
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often leads to the asking of awkward ques- 
tions. Such questions are often embarrass- 
ing to politicians and international states- 
men. Thus, when President Wilson declared, 
as one of his ideals during the First World 
War, for the “freedom of small nations” the 
Irish immediately asked, “You mean us, 
don’t you?” 

Again, when NATO, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, was set up, the question 
of Ireland’s inclusion was raised. A glance 
at the map of Europe would show that Ire- 
land, as the westernmost major European 
island, could offer an excellent defense of 
Britain's western flank. Besides, it could 
provide air bases from which the North At- 
lantic approaches to Europe could be handily 
guarded. Obviously, Ireland could be a 
yaluable factor in North Atlantic defense. 

But, when it was queried, the Irish Gov- 
ernment pointed to the clause in the NATO 
Treaty by which each member guaranteed 
the territorial integrity of the other mem- 
bers. They asked whether Britain would re- 
store the territorial integrity of Ireland. The 
six northern counties are still held by Brit- 
ain, which considers them to be part of the 
United Kingdom. But the British refused to 
discuss the matter. 

Now, this may seem a small thing to us 
Americans, involved as we are in a life-and- 
death struggle with communism. After all, 
‘we might be inclined to say, can’t the Irish 
forget their grievances against the British in 
face of the menace of Soviet Russia, magni- 
fied now by the uncertain future policies of 
the Malenkov regime? That is a persuasive 
argument, but it overlooks an important 
point. We Americans could consistently 
make this appeal to the Irish if we urged the 
British at the same time to negotiate the 
Trish claim—which Ireland will never aban- 
don—to the historical integrity of the whole 
island. As long as we don’t ask the British 
to be just we cannot in conscience ask the 
Trish to be generous. 

The British refusal to consider the restora- 
tion of Irish unity raises a more fundamen-~ 
tal point. The effectiveness of the free na- 
tions in their cold war against communism 
is measured precisely by the sincerity of 
their devotion to freedom and justice among 
the nations. Insofar as any nation does not 
manifest that sincerity, it fails the cause of 
the free nations. Now the test of a great 
power's devotion to freedom and justice is 
not what concessions it may make to an- 
other great power. The truth is that great 
powers must make concessions to each other, 
because they cannot push each other around 
too much with impunity. The real test of 
their devotion to freedom and justice is how 
they treat the smaller and more defenseless 
states, which lack the wealth, manpower, and 
military and economic strength to stand up 
for themselves. We must ask, therefore, 
whether Britain has met this crucial test 
with regard to Ireland. 

Make no mistake about it. The eyes of 
many, many millions in Europe and Africa 
and Asia are fixed on the United States and 
Great Britain in these days of decision. 
What our two Governments do is closely 
scrutinized and weighed by the teeming mil- 
lions of those continents to see how sincere 
is our devotion to freedom. 

Among the Asians, India, which has long 
had a fellow feeling for Ireland, since both 
underwent so long a struggle for freedom 
from British rule, holds the balance between 
communism and the free world. What is 
done in London and Dublin is watched 
closely in New Delhi and Bombay. 

I am not saying all this, believe me, just 
to rake cold ashes of past wrongs. My pur- 
pose, rather, is to point out to all sincere 
friends of freedom that the Irish-English 
quarrel is a sore spot, not to say a soft spot— 
both in the military and in the psychological 
defense of the free world. 

Though the island of Ireland is today ex- 
cluded from the participation it asks and 
desires in the world council of the nations, 


it is even now playing its part in the crea- 
tion of a united Europe, for it is represented 
in the council of Europe at Strasbourg. And 
Ireland's sons and daughters are in this 
country, aiding the United States to attain 
that strength, military, industrial, and polit- 
ical that. may help us to uphold the cause 
of free men everywhere. To them I offer 
a salute on this, the feast of their great 
patron saint. And I pray that God may speed 
the day when Ireland’s hopes are finally ful- 
filled and Ireland takes its place, one and 
undivided, in the great company of nations, 
truly united for world peace. 


Textile Industry in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein a very informative 
letter which was sent to President Eisen- 
hower on March 13, 1953, by Mr. Arthur 
W. Brown, area director, Greater Law- 
rence area, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, CIO, Lawrence, Mass.: 


President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington D. C. 

Dear Sm: Much has been spoken, and 
much has been written regarding the de- 
pressed condition of the textile industry in 
New England and particularly of the unfor- 
tunate plight of thousands of unemployed 
textile workers in the city of Lawrence, Mass. 
This condition has existed now for a period 
of more than 2 years. These workers have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits and 
have been unable to build any future credits. 

In October of 1951 the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, CIO, sent a committee of 
workers from this area to Washington ac- 
companied by myself as director of the union 
and Mr. Solomon Barkin, research director 
of our international union. Such tremen- 
dous interest was expressed by the entire 
community that a reporter from the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune was assigned to accom- 
pany the committee to Washington. 

We met with the heads of various agencies 
and with the Senators and Congressmen 
from New England. At that time we offered 
the following suggestions as possible solu- 
tions to the problem confronting this com- 
munity: 

1. We suggested that larger allocations of 
orders be made at one time. 

2. We suggested that delivery dates be 
shortened so as to require the work to be 
spread out among more companies. 

3. We suggested that priorities be given to 
firms located in distressed areas and that no 
orders be given to any company whose ma- 
chinery was already operating 80 hours per 
week. 

4. We suggested an increase in the Walsh- 
Healy minimum wage so as to eliminate un- 
fair competition. 

As a result of our visit, War Manpower Or- 
der No, 4 was issued instructing military pro- 
curement agencies to give priority to distress 
areas. This order has never been carried 
out, because Congress has questioned its 
legality. 

Since our visit to Washington, other or- 
ganizations have revived these issues, and 
much publicity has been given the matter. 
Up to this time we have hesitated to give it 
wide publicity, because we felt that it would 
be cruel indeed to raise false hopes in the 
hearts of people who have sutfered too much 
already. 
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Your campaign speech in the city of Law- 
rence in which you invited such a commit- 
tee as ours to visit your office direct, if 
elected, held great hope for the people of 
this community, but because our interest in 
this matter is far greater than just a lot of 
cheap publicity through exploiting the situ- 
ation, we did not press you immediately upon 
your inauguration. We have waited until 
now to remind you of the tremendous ur- 
gency of the need of help for the unem- 
ployed people of Lawrence and its surround- 
ing towns. 

It is perfectly obvious to all by now that 
such help must come on orders direct from 
your office, as you stated in your Lawrence 
speech. The military procurement agencies 
have an unexpended balance of $35 million 
which has been earmarked to be spent for 
the purchase of textiles. You could help this 
situation greatly if you would urge these 
agencies to place the remaining orders im- 
mediately. 

I realize that this would not be the entire 
solution to Lawrence’s problem, but it would 
afford temporary relief for thousands of tex- 
tile workers and would give them an oppor- 
tunity to establish credits for future unem- 
ployment checks until such time as the 
mayor's citizens’ committee for industrial 
development. can get their program of new 
industries for Lawrence under way. It ismy 
understanding that this committee is to 
meet with you on April 1. 

Anything you may be able to do regarding 
this very serious and urgent matter I am sure 
will be greatly appreciated by the members 
of the Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
CIO, and all of the people of Greater Law- 
rence, Mass. 

I would also appreciate hearing from you 
regarding your views on the subject. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR W. Brown, 
Area Director, Greater Lawrence Area, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO. 


Jesse Mayo: A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the death of State Sen- 
ator Jesse Mayo, of Angels Camp, Calif. 
He was a political landmark in our 
mountain country with whom I had 
many years of association. We served 
in the State senate together, and we ran 
against each other twice for Congress. 
It was characteristic of Jesse that when 
I called to see him during our campaigns 
he offered to introduce me through the 
courthouse and along the main street of 
San Andreas. I tendered him the same 
courtesy in my home town of Red Bluff, 
and he called at my office when in Wash- 
ington. Our relations were cordial in 
friendship and mutual respect. 

He was an industrious, experienced, 
and able public official—and he knew his 
way around politically. Jesse Mayo had 
mastered the complicated business of 
government; he was one of the finest leg- 
islative technicians I have known in my 
20 years of public life. He had developed 
amature political judgment, careful, bal- 
anced, and uncynical. He kept in mind 
the welfare of the whole State, and kept 
his eye on the interests of his own peo- 
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ple. He spoke up when occasion war- 
Sei vigorously and effectively for 
th. 

Jesse Mayo was a conscientious and 
competent public servant; in his un- 
timely passing our district loses an out- 
standing State senator, the State and 
Nation one of its finest citizens. 


Washington Day Dinner Honoring 
Senators Byrd and Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a report of 
a meeting which was held in the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, in the nature of 
a Washington Day dinner, at which time 
two of our distinguished colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
and the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] were honored by the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society. 

They were given illuminated scrolls 
listing the outstanding achievements of 
their long careers. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report, showing what was upon the 
scrolls, and the report of the meeting, 
together with a copy of the invitation 
which was extended to distinguished 
Americans to attend the banquet. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Byrp-TaFr HONORED AT WASHINGTON DAY 
DINNER 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—Senators Harry 
F. Byrp, Virginia Democrat, and ROBERT A. 
Tarr, Ohio Republican, were honored for 
their contributions to good government in 
the United States tonight at a dinner in the 
Hotel Statler. The dinner, sponsored by the 
American Good Government Society, was at- 
tended by more than 400 leaders of business, 
industry, and Government. 

Tluminated scrolls listing outstanding 
achievements were presented to Senators 
Byrrp and Tart by Edward R. Burke, former 
United States Senator from Nebraska and 
president of the American Good Government 
Society. The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia and former 
Governor of Virginia. 

The scroll presented to Senator BYRD read: 

“Harry FLOOD Brrp, statesman and polit- 
ical leader, has served the people of Virginia 
and of the United States for 35 years—as 
Virginia Senator, as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and for the past 20 years as 
United States Senator from Virginia. 

“His genius for statecraft and his high 
gifts for political leadership have been the 
keystone in the arch of good government in 
Virginia. In the United States Senate his 
watchword has been national honor, national 
defense, and national solvency, 

“Senator ByrD is Virginia’s most distin- 
guished living son, and can be ranked with 
the foremost of those who lived before him. 
The only true measures of greatness are the 
difficulties overcome and the lastingness of 
the handiwork.” 


The scroll presented to Senator Tarr read: 

“ROBERT ALPHONsO Tart, lawyer, states- 
man, and legislative leader, became speaker 
of the Ohio Assembly in 6 years. He earned 
in 14 years the high position of majority 
leader of the Senate of the United States. 

“With bold courage and far-reaching wis- 
dom, he denounced the ex post facto nature 
of the war crimes trials as utterly repug- 
nant to the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This act and 
his prevention of the drafting of employees 
of the struck railroads are among his singu- 
lar contributions to good government. They 
bear witness to his eminence in politics, the 
noblest calling any man can choose to serve 
his fellows. 

“Senator Tarr, one of Ohio's greatest sons, 
is steeped in the American heritage of lib- 
erty and justice. He must be numbered 
among the lawgivers, one of the smallest 
societies of mortal excellence.” 

In his address, Governor Darden reviewed 
the career of George Washington, with spe- 
cial stress on his contributions to the Na- 
tion as its first President. 

“I wish,” he said, “I were capable of iden- 
tifying with certainty Washington's greatest 
accomplishment in his long and useful life. 
I am unable to do so. However, I do believe 
I can say with reasonable certainty what his 
greatest contribution to us has been. It is 
strength of character. For without this his 
great achievements would not have been pos- 
sible. The force of his unimpeachable in- 
tegrity is seen time and time again. * * * 

“Virtue—this is in truth his great legacy 
to us. For it was, indeed, great spiritual 
strength which sustained and nourished 
Washington. And it is this heritage of 
sturdy, unblemished character which we 
must strive most to cherish and preserve. 

“It is most fitting that the American Good 
Government Society, at this celebration com- 
memorating Washington, should elect to be- 
stow upon two Members of the United States 
Senate testimonials of its high regard for 
them as public servants. Senator BYRD, of 
Virginia, and Senator Tarr, of Ohio, have 
been chosen. They are worthy members of 
our two great political parties, and they add 
luster and brilliance to the august body in 
which they sit. * * + 

“Senator BYRD has stood unabashed and 
unflinchingly throughout his service in the 
Senate, as indeed he did throughout his 
service in Virginia, for economy in Govern- 
ment and efficiency in administration. He 
has known from the outset that there can 
be no security, military or civil, unless the 
Government rests upon a solid foundation 
financially. He has known that social secu- 
rity is no security at all unless the promises 
of the Government are redeemed in a sound 
and stable currency. And he has known 
that deficit financing is at once the surest 
and easiest way to destruction.” 

In commenting on Senator Tart’s career, 
Governor Darden laid special emphasis on 
the 1950 Ohio senatorial election when the 
Truman administration and organized labor 
met with ignominious defeat. 

“He (Tarr) demonstrated that the mem- 
bers of organized labor could not be voted 
by their leaders and that, by and large, they 
did their own thinking and their own vot- 
ing,” said Governor Darden. “Interestingly 
enough, he who had been marked for de- 
struction emerged not only as the Senator 
from Ohio but also as the sure possessor of 
the title, Mr. Republican. He also demon- 
strated another thing that Americans know, 
but sometimes forget, that there is no sub- 
stitute for simple courage. 

“It is independence of mind, courage of 
conviction, and fidelity to public duty 
which these two gentlemen, whom we gather 
to honor tonight, share so abundantly. 
Separated by party, they may be at odds 
from time to time in their political thinking, 
but they are indistinguishable in their de- 
votion to the welfare of their country. Those 
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of us who here pay tribute to them are in 
their debt for the service which they have 
rendered over the years in the Senate of the 
United States.” 


The president and trustees of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society request the 
honor of your presence at a dinner to com- 
memorate the contributions of George Wash- 
ington to good government in the United 
States and to bear witness to the more re- 
cent singular contributions of the senior 
United States Senators from Ohio and Vir- 
ginia on Monday the 23d of February, 1953, 
at the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C., at 
6:45 o'clock p. m. 

George Washington's Birthday dinner com- 
mittee: Hon. Edward R. Burke, chairman; 
Mrs. Anne Archbold; Hon. Joseph H. Ball; 
Mr. John U. Barr; Mrs. Katharine C. Blow; 
Hon. Owen Brewster; Mr. William F. Buck- 
ley; Mme. Julia Grant Cantacuzene; Mr. 
George Creel; Hon. Frank M. Dixon; Mr. 
John Duffy; Mrs. Edwin D. Graves, Jr.; Hon, 
Joseph H. Himes; Hon. David S. Ingalls; Mrs. 
Edmund S. Kochersperger; Mrs. Frances B. 
Lucas; Mr. Felix Morley; Mr. Henry Regnery; 
Miss Doris Fielding Reid; Mr. Ben. E. Tate; 
Col. James M. Thomson; Mrs. M. Worthing- 
ton Waggaman; Mrs. Harold Walker; Mrs. 
George Coffing Warner, Jr.; Gen, Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, 

Trustees of the American Good Govern- 
ment Society: Hon. Edward R. Burke, Hon. Ed 
Gossett, Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, Mr. William 
Ingles, Col, O. R. McGuire, Mr. J. Harvie 
Williams, 

Chairman: The Honorable Edward Ray- 
mond Burke, president of the American Good 
Government Society. 

Address: The Honorable Colgate White- 
head Darden, Jr., president of the University 
of Virginia. 

Awards of the society: to the senior United 
States Senators from the State of Ohio, the 
Honorable ROBERT ALPHONSO TAFT, and from 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, the Honor- 
able Harry FLOOD BYRD. 


Agricultural Chemicals and Southern 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the text of 
an address delivered by me before the 
National Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion held at New Orleans on March 
11, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS AND SOUTHERN 

AGRICULTURE 

It is always a pleasure, both as a farmer 
and as a Senator, to be invited to talk upon 
one of my pet subjects—agriculture. The 
invitation, however, becomes even more a 
privilege when I am tendered an oppor- 
tunity to give substance to certain facts 
which I believe every segment of our Ameri- 
can agriculture should not only realize but 
the implication of which they should adopt 
as a goal they must achieve in the future, 

Several weeks ago I addressed the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association in St. Louis. I at- 
tempted to lend emphasis to the proposition 
that while our agriculture has accomplished 
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wonders in the past, the future is going to 
demand the fulfillment of what our grand- 
fathers would have termed miracles. 

The need is basic. Boiled down to its sim- 
plest terms, the problem is this: Either our 
agricultural production must be stepped up 
as the years add to our growing population 
or future generations of Americans will be 
faced with lower living standards than pre- 
vail today. 

I am sure you are aware that by 1975 the 
Bureau of the Census has estimated that 
our population will approach 190 million. If 
these extra mouths are to be fed according 
to our current standards, our agriculture 
must supply the production equivalent of 
about 100 million acres over and above the 
crop acreage we have available today. 

This is complicated by two factors. The 
first is that even taking into consideration 
land released from production of feed for 
horses and mules, areas reclaimed by irriga- 
tion and flood control, and land restored by 
soil-conservation practices, we are still going 
to be short of our necessary cropland goal by 
some 23 million acres. In addition, we must 
preserve and conserve every acre now in use 
else we further aggravate the problem. 

The second factor is that of farm migra- 
tion. In 1910, 35 percent of our people lived 
on farms, and each farm family produced 
enough food and fiber to satisfy the needs of 
two nonagricultural families. In 1951 the 
number of Americans engaged in agriculture 
dropped to about 12 percent of our total 
population. Thus today 88 percent of our 
people is dependent upon 12 percent of our 
population now engaged in agriculture for 
their necessities of life. In other words, each 
farm family must produce enough food and 
fiber for themselves, plus seven city dwellers. 
To put it another way, each person actually 
engaged in farming produces food and fiber 
for himself and 14 others. As a corollary of 
this I should like to remind you that the size 
of our farms—taken on an average—has in- 
creased from 174 acres in 1940 to 215 acres 
in 1950, Thus, with fewer farmers and fewer 
but larger farms, each farmer will have to 
produce more than ever before in order to 
feed and clothe a growing population. 

Here is the heart of the matter. We are 
going to be short 23 million acres of land by 
1975, and we are going to have to depend 
upon a vastly reduced farm population, op- 
erating larger farms to make up that deficit, 
if our people are to maintain present living 
standards. 

At first glance, our position looks rather 
bleak.. But there is a solution. 

The production equivalent of that 23-mil- 
lion-acre land deficit we face in 1975 can 
be made up in increased yields from the 
acreage we assume we shall have at our dis- 
posal 20 years hence. Increased yields mean 
our farmers must adopt new high-yielding 
varieties, and make full use of soil-improve- 
ment methods. 

The three keys to agricultural abundance 
two decades hence are soil conservation, agri- 
cultural research and maximum use of farm 
chemicals, 

The use of insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers, and similar products have, in many 
instances, increased yields per acre as much 
as 100 percent. Their use has become com- 
mon practice by our farmers, but not com- 
mon enough. 

Our former agricultural practices were 
conducive to the buildup of insects, plant 
diseases, and weeds. In our efforts to im- 
prove our soils, control of insects, plant dis- 
eases, and weeds becomes an integral part of 
our southern agricultural economy. 

Because I am much more familiar with 
the use of fertilizers in southern agricul- 
ture, I would like to emphasize this particu- 
lar phase of the chemical industry. I will 
try to point out the necessity of use for 
fertilizers in southern agriculture with this 
important consideration in mind: 

No matter how much money and effort we 
pour into a program to improve our soil 


conditions, our total Investment is lost un- 
less adequate measures are taken to reduce 
the 10 to 40 percent loss due to agricultural 
pests. Reducing this loss is a potential for 
increased production which needs serious 
consideration. 

The acceptance and use of fertilizers by 
the American farmer has much in common 
with the acceptance and use of crop pro- 
tectants. A general account of the status 
of one class of chemicals serves, in general, 
to apply in the case of other agricultural 
chemicals. 

Since the early 1920's, American farmers 
have become more and more fertilizer con- 
scious. The high-production years of World 
War II increased this consciousness with the 
result that by 1951, Americam fertilizer con- 
sumption had increased nearly fourfold over 
1934. 

But hidden away in these statistics is some- 
thing rather alarming. During 1934, our 
southern region accounted for 65 percent of 
the fertilizer consumed; by 1951, that per- 
centage had dropped to 51. 

This has happened while the agricultural 
lands of the South do not produce anywhere 
near the food and fiber they could—if prop- 
erly fertilized. The fertilizer use and work 
group of the National Soil and Fertilizer Re- 
search Committee reported in 1951 that pro- 
ducers of cotton were achieving, om an aver- 
age, only 38 percent of their production po- 
tential. Corn is being produced in Southern 
States at only 34 percent of the amount the 
land is capable of producing. Only tobacco— 
of the basic southern crops—comes anywhere 
mear the per-acre potential yleld. That 
present percentage is 78 with an average 
yield of 1,201 pounds per acre. On an aver- 
age, our southern farmers have realized only 
one-half to two-thirds of their potential 
crop yields—yields that could be accom- 
plished if fertilizer were used in maximum 
amounts. 

If this factor is considered in conjunction 
with the two I have previously mentioned, 
it is easy to see that our production problem 
with reference to 1975 is not without solution. 

But let me again remind you of this—we 
face a land deficit of 23 million acres by 1975 
provided none of our present cropland or 
expected available cropland is lost either by 
erosion, or by overcultivation. 

Ican remember very well during my youth, 
traveling through parts of Louisiana and 
encountering acre upon acre of once-valuable 
land that had been cottoned, caned, and 
corned to death. As one farmer put it, “The 
darn land is just plumb wore out.” The land 
had actually been mined. 

We must take care that none of our pres- 
ent land is “wore out” in the future. That 
means putting as much back into the soil as 
we take out. 

Here again is where chemical fertilizers 
must play an important part. Not only must 
our yields be increased, but our lands must 
be kept in good condition. That is, they 
must be made friable. Humus must be pro- 
vided so as to retain moisture in the soil 
in order that each pound of fertilizer applied 
will dissolve and be useful as plant food. We 
must, using fertilizer and other conservation 
practices, put as much back into our soil as 
we take out. 

The Department of Agriculture has es- 
timated that every bale of cotton produced 
drains our soil of 68 pounds of nitrogen, 
23144 pounds of phosphorus, 34 pounds of 
potash and 19 pounds of caleium. No won- 
der in the old days that a farmer who pro- 
duced nothing but cotton or sugar cane 
year after year without restoring the chemi- 
cal elements his crop required was soon 
confronted with land that was “plumb wore 
out.” 

Let me cite another example. Fifty 


bushels of corn requires the land it is pro- 


duced upon to yield 78 pounds of nitrogen, 
28 pounds of phosphorus, 55 pounds of 
potash, 15 pounds of calcium and 6 

of magnesium. That is the cost in chemi- 
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cal soil components. It does not include 
organic matter. This, then, is the price our 
land exacts for the food and fiber it gives 
us. 

Present levels of fertilizer consumption 
In the South indicate that while our farm- 
ers have at last begun to take good care of 
their land—replacing those elements their 
crop production removes—they have not yet 
realized that, by making maximum use of 
fertilizer, their average yields could not only 
be met, but perhaps increased, on a smaller 
acreage of land. To the farmer, whether the 
farm he operates be 40 or 4,000 acres, this 
one factor alone offers excellent possibili- 
ties. 

One meaning is this: the time when our 
farmers were bound to the one-crop system 
is drawing to a close. No longer does a man 
have to devote his entire available acreage 
to the production of a single crop in order 
to eke out a living. Instead, by the wise 
and optimum use of fertilizer and crop pro- 
tectants it has become possible for him to 
match his past production on a smaller 
acreage—releasing additional land for per- 
haps a vegetable garden, or for pasturage, 
or for acreage to lie fallow. 

The Department of Agriculture points out 
that the addition of 200 percent mora nitro- 
gen above the average amount now applied 
to southern cotton land will result in a crop 
yield increase of about 9 percent. Add as“ 
much potash, and yields increase another 
5 percent. 

The results are even more astounding on 
pasture lands, where experts have stated 
that yields of 500 to 600 pounds of beef per 
acre are not uncommon on Iands that have 
been properly limed. 

One of the county agents in my home 
State has adopted as his slogan just two 
words: “Fertilizer pays.” He uses as an ex- 
ample the case of a farmer who discovered 
that 40 cents worth of nitrogen brought 
him an increased yield of 1 bushel of corn. 
That is a good investment by any standards. 

The result, however, could be even more 
astounding when applied over a wide area. 
For example, the National Soil and Fertilizer 
Research Committee pointed out recently 
that the South could be assured of an in- 
creased corn yield of nearly 49 bushels per 
acre if fertilizer were properly used. 

It is sometimes difficult for our farmers 
to understand the value of wise soil man- 
agement practices. Certainly, the statistics 
are there; certainly, the Extension Service 
is making the modern facts of farming avail- 
able to our agriculture. Nevertheless, in 
all too many instances, some components 
of our national agriculture display an in- 
herent distrust of the college-graduate 
farmer and the Government-paid expert. 

To my mind, however, these people are 
not trying to force any particular system 
upon the individual farmer. Rather, they 
are acting as investment counselors. For 
taken basically, farming is a business, and 
it seems to me, and I am a farmer myself, 


that insofar as it is humanly possible to ® 


parallel the two, the farm should be re- 
garded as a business, to the same extent 
as a man who sells groceries regards his 
enterprise as a business. 

There is this difference. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son once put it, the soil is the inheritance 
of all the people; the farmer is but the 
trustee. 

As a trustee of the single most valuable 
industry in this country, it is the duty of 
the American farmer to care for his land 
properly. He must take adequate steps to 
assure future generations the food and fiber 
we Americans of today have come to take 
for granted. Predicated upon this basic re- 
sponsibility, the business of farming—if it 
is to remain prosperous, vigorous, and ade- 
quately productive—must be conducted in 
such a manner as not only to preserve but 
also to enhance its value. Ft is a poor busi- 
ness, indeed, that sits back and regards last 
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year’s output or profit as the ultimate cri- 
terion of success. 

Both Government and private enterprise 
have accomplished modern wonders in the 
results of their research. Through their 
accomplishments, farmers today are being 
offered the opportunity not only to aid our 
Nation in the performance of its highest 
moral duty—providing the benefits of life 
and liberty to our people—but to create for 
themselves a more abundant life. Never 
before has it been possible for a farmer to 
enjoy the standard of living that modern 
farming practices and improved marketing 
methods now offer him. 

I do not mean to imply that a farmer who 
does not show a profit is necessarily lazy or 
backward. But there is definitely something 
wrong, and his own operating practices—and 
most important, his land—should by all 
means be examined for possible fault. 

The production of food and fiber cannot 
be separated in any way, or in any degree, 
from its ultimate impact on our national 
welfare. If we abuse our soil; if we farm 
only for today and do not think of tomor- 
row, it is not our immediate descendants 
alone who will suffer, but each and every 
future inhabitant of our traditional land 
of plenty. We may not feel the pinch today, 
but future generations most assuredly will. 

We need only to look at the Piedmont Belt, 
stretching from the tidewaters of Maryland 
southward to the South Atlantic States, to 
obtain a panoramic picture of what came 
perilously close to happening to the farm 
lands of the South just a few decades ago. 

The Piedmont, during the early days of our 
Nation, was once the most desirable land in 
North America. Today it consists almost en- 
tirely of red clay gullies—now abandoned— 
and devoted principally to the untended 
growing of jack pines, 

Here is an example of what abuse of the 
God-given, precious soil and a disregard for 
future generations can accomplish. For- 
tunately, our agriculture today is wiser and 
the future is that much more secure. 

But it distresses me to see that while the 
bulk of our industry has adopted fertilizer, 
soil conservation practices, and the use of 
high-yielding varieties as their basic farming 
principles, our own Southland seems to be 
lagging behind. 

We are suffering from a one-crop system 
hangover; and while the green fields of soil- 
restoring alfalfa and kudzu and clover are 
heartening indications indeed, there is ample 
evidence that in too many instances, some 
farmers are waiting until the soil is worn 
out before taking steps to improve it. 

The results could well be disastrous. I 
cannot help but remember one scene in the 
motion picture Gone With the Wind, in 
which Scarlett O’Hara’s father picked up a 
handful of soil, handed it to his daughter, 
and advised her: “Scarlett, love the land, for 
it is your very life.” 

I hope it will not take hunger to prove 
the virtues of modern agriculture to our 
Nation’s farmers. If it should, then we are 
lost, for the damage would already be done. 
Our population is increasing at the rate of 
6,000 per day; a reduction—even a small 
reduction—in the future supply of food could 
well prove disastrous. 

I do not mean to engage in dark prophecies. 
I do believe, however, that there are factors 
we must consider in connection with the 
problem of producing abundant supplies of 
food and fiber that go much deeper than 
some of our people realize, 

There is an evil force loose in the world 
today. Seated in the Kremlin, greedy, evil 
men plan to conquer the world, to reduce all 
peoples to the common denominator of the 
Soviet system. So far, our Nation has re- 
mained a stanch bulwark of freedom; it is 
a Rock of Gibraltar in the sea of communism 
that threatens to engulf the world. 

But if we relax for one moment; if we 
neglect to make available to our people the 
necessities of life, then our freedom is 


doomed. The once-proud nation of China 
is a victim of the kind of communism we 
must combat here at home. Some journal- 
ists have dubbed this “belly communism.” 
It is a result of the moral fatigue, the hope- 
less mental and physical conditions, forced 
upon peoples by the lack of adequate food 
and fiber. It is the inheritance left by cen- 
turies of land abuse, coupled with a steadily 
increasing population. 

That is why it is so important for our 
agriculture to remain strong; that is why it 
is vital for our farm production to expand as 
our population increases. The alternative is 
hunger, a hunger which cannot be satisfied 
from lands too depleted to produce what 
our mouths and stomachs require. And 
when a people are hungry, and not ade- 
quately clothed, they are dissatisfied. I do 
not need to add that dissatisfaction breeds 
communism. 

The Department of Agriculture has cer- 
tainly taken into full consideration the im- 
portance of fertilizer in our future agricul- 
tural operations. Our Government has set 
production goals for 1955 at record high 
levels. For example, during 1954-1955, nitro- 
gen production will approximate 3 million 
tons, over two-thirds of which is earmarked 
for agriculture. Additional facilities are 
being constructed and I have been assured 
that the goals will be met. 

Phosphate expansion continues. During 
1955, some 3144 million tons of this soil ele- 
ment will be produced, and a major expan- 
sion is expected in the production of triple 
superphosphate. 

Potash will be available during 1955 to 
the extent of a little over 2 million tons for 
agricultural purposes. 

This increased production is being made 
available to our agriculture at relatively low 
prices. According to the latest Department 
of Agriculture index numbers, fertilizer 
prices have increased only 50 percent over 
1914 levels. The cost of fertilizer has in- 
creased less than any other major commodity 
entering into farm production costs. 

I believe our Government is doing every- 
thing it properly can to assure our people 
of adequate agricultural production, not only 
today, but 20 years hence. It has become 
possible for farmers to have a great degree 
of control over everything, except perhaps 
the weather. And that, too, is undergoing 
investigation. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate responsibility 
rests upon the individual farmer. It is to 
him we must look for the fulfillment of our 
crop-production goals. 

This is our task. We must impress upon 
every individual who cultivates an acre of 
soil in the South—as in every other section 
of our Nation—that it is not only to his 
personal advantage, but it is his duty, to 
practice conservation, to adopt high-yielding 
varieties and to make the utmost use of fer- 
tilizer. These all must become basic princi- 
ples of any agricultural operation. 

I can assure you that progress is being 
made. Each year, consumption of chemical 
fertilizers reaches new peaks. During this 
past year, for example, a total of 22 million 
tons of fertilizer were applied by this Na- 
tion’s farmers, compared to some 7 million 
during the average prewar year. _ 

Of this amount, a million and a half tons 
of nitrogen found their way into our soils— 
or 11 percent more than was used during 
1951. Next year should find nitrogen con- 
sumption approximating 160,000 tons over 
and above the amount applied this past 
season, 

Uses of other basic chemicals should ap- 
proach the same relative increases. 

Progress is definitely being made, and it 
is my personal opinion that our agriculture 
will rise to meet the challenge the future 
presents. I cannot help but remember the 
unprecedented production achieved during 
World War II, and I remain firmly convinced 
that our farmers, once they fully recognize 
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their responsibility, will rise to the occasion 


It remains then for us to examine our 
individual tasks in bringing about the ac- 
complishment of tomorrow's necessities. 

Production of agricultural chemicals must 
continue to keep up with the demand. In 
addition, it is the responsibility of this as- 
sociation, working hand in hand with in- 
dustry, to keep abreast of all new chemical 
developments, to keep prices in line with the 
rule of reason, and to continue the fine job 
it has already done in impressing upon our 
agriculture the bountiful long-range effects 
of wise use of chemicals in agriculture. 

It is the responsibility of the chemical 
fertilizer industry, our Government, and our 
agriculture to work together toward achiev- 
ing the miracle of abundant production on 
limited acreages our population of tomorrow 
will demand, 

Here in the South, here where our people 
have known hunger and have seen the effects 
of over-cropping and disregard for proper 
soil management, there must be a more 
rapid realization of the benefits technology 
and research have made available. That re- 
alization, I am sure, is well on the road to 
achievement. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that the 
future presents no insurmountable problems. 
True, we must work hard, we must farm 
wisely, and we must keep a weather eye 
peeled for agricultural improvements not yet 
revealed. 

Above all, the will to beat this problem 
must continue to be present. 

If these factors are present, then the fu- 
ture, instead of seeming a problem without 
solution, becomes a challenge. 

This challenge can and will be met, and 
we can survey our fields and declare as an 
early visitor to our land once did: “Earth 
here is so kind, that just tickle her with a 
hoe, and she laughs with a harvest,” 


Statements on Immigration Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter I have received 
from the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Felix F. Burant, president and director 
of the Polish Immigration Committee, 
American Commission for the Relief of 
Polish Immigrants. Attached to his 
letter is a statement which he made be- 
fore the President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization on October 
1, 1952. There is also appended hereto 
a statement made by Mr. Henry M. 
Zaleski, vice president of the Polish Im- 
migration Committee, before Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary on May 23, 1952, regarding 
H. R. 7376. 

The contents of both of these state- 
ments are still of current value, perhaps 
even more urgent i aa — they were 
at the time they were mad 

I am inserting the letter sn the state- 
ments above referred to because of their 
urgent messages. I am confident that 
the Members of the House, upon reading 
these items, will agree with me that these 
comments are worthy of our considera- 
tion and indicate the necessity of speedy 
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Jegislative action by Congress to elimi- 
nate the basically unsound and undem- 
ocratic quota clauses of the act which 
discriminate against deserving displaced 
persons and refugees. 3 


STATEMENT OF RT. Rev. Mscr. FELIX F. BURANT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH IMMIGRATION COM- 
MITTEE BEFORE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, OCTOBER 
1, 1952 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Pres- 

ident’s Commission on Immigration and 

Naturalization, I am very grateful to the 

President’s Commission on Immigration and 

Naturalization for having invited me to to- 

day's session and thus giving me the oppor- 

tunity to make a few observations on so vital 

a subject as the problem of our immigra- 

tion legislation. 

I would like to state at the outset that I 
am neither a lawyer nor do I consider myself 
an expert on the complex regulations of 
immigrant legislation. However, I do know 
its practical application with regard to a 
multitude of concrete human affairs with 
which I come in contact almost daily. Pre- 
cisely this permits me to observe the lights 
and shadows of our immigration maze. I 
believe that for the Commission, if it wishes 
to gain a complete picture, not only the 
arguments of specialists and lawyers are of 
importance, but in at least equal measure 
the opinions of persons and organizations 
which have a wealth of experience in carry- 
ing out probably one of the most humani- 
tarian missions, namely that of opening the 
doors of our free country to the unfortunate, 
oppressed, homeless, to people without a 
country but faithful to the principles of our 
western civilization in whose behalf they did 
not hestitate to risk lives and property. 

The organization over which I have the 
honor to preside has over the last few years 
secured assurances for almost 22,000 dis- 
placed persons, former Polish soldiers in 
Great Britain and so-called out-of-zones 
refugees. In addition we help in the immi- 
gration of many quota immigrants from 
various countries. A special field of the work 
of our committee is care for Polish sailors 
who for purely political reasons have jumped 
their ships which are now controlled by the 
Communist regimé imposed on Poland by 
Moscow. To this should be added the help 
which we extend to people deserving protec- 
tion who are kept on Ellis Island and who are 
threatened with deportation from this 
country. 

The two latter fields of our work, that is 
care over Polish refugee sailors and Ellis 
Island, provide us with extremely hard ex- 
periences and at the same time throw glar- 
ing light on the background and spirit of 
our immigration laws. 

If I may begin my comments with a gen- 
eral remark, I must say that our immigra- 
tion laws do not keep pace with the great 
changes that life and the course of world 
events carry with them, but, on the con- 
trary, shows dangerous tendencies of isola- 
tion from what the world situation demands 
from us and, even worse, from all those great 
traditions and principles on which greatness 
of our country was built. 

In my opinion, the immigration law which 
daily affects thousands of people all over the 
world must be in keeping with the principles 
which we proclaim at home and which our 
propaganda setup transmits to the rest of 
the world as a contrast to the Communist 
enslavement of man. It is beyond my un- 
derstanding that our Department of State 
should strive to win the confidence and 
friendship of the oppressed and free peoples 
of the world and prestige among them, while, 
at the same time, our immigration regula- 
tions and procedure manifest a narrow and 
incomprehensible chauvinism. 

In spite of the fact that my parents and 
grandparents were born in this country and 
that, consequently, I may consider myself a 
“native” American in accordance with the 


new immigration law, nevertheless, I cannot 
accept the philosophy that, thanks to this 
fact, I am entitled to greater privileges than 
a refugee who has come here a few years 
ago and after years of prisons and concen- 
tration camps defends today in Korea my 
country, which is already also his. 

Let us imagine that, to his misfortune, 
some years after his return from the front 
he would become a so-called public charge. 
He will then live in constant fear of deporta- 
tion, which, according to our new immigra- 
tion law, threatens him, at least theoretically. 

I also cannot understand how it is that, 
for instance, an Englishman or Irishman who 
live peacefully in their countries, if they 
wish to immigrate to the United States of 
America, will obtain immigration in a 
month’s time, while a Pole, a Czech, an 
Estonian, or some other refugee who fought 
against the Hitler or Stalin occupation at 
the greatest risk to his life and at even 
greater risk managed to escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain will be rewarded by the 
West by confinement in a camp and the hope 
of finding asylum in our country in 4, 5, or 
even more years. 

As an American I confess that I blushed 
with shame when last year in August I ap- 
plied in turn to all responsible agencies in 
Washington with the request that asylum be 
granted to 12 heroic Polish sailors who had 
overpowered the crew of a warship together 
with the Soviet officers aboard the ship on 
the high seas and subsequently reached 
Sweden where they received asylum. How- 
ever, these brave boys did not feel safe in 
Sweden on account of the numerous agents 
of the Warsaw regime and turned to us to 
help them in coming to this country. Leav- 
ing aside the propaganda value which their 
entry would have had for our country and 
how much this would have strengthened the 
faith of millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain that we do what we preach, we were 
told that they should register on the quota 
and wait. However, these boys did not have 
the patience that we demanded from them 
and after a few weeks received visas from the 
Canadian Government, and even free pas- 
sage. This one example is flagrant proof how 
incapable our immigration law is of meeting 
any emergency situations, how rigid regula- 
tions plus the preponderance of the bureau- 
cratic—administrative machinery are unable 
to support the principles and directions of 
our foreign policy. It appears that it is 
easier to bring in a few hundred sheepherd- 
ers from Spain to’ Nevada than a dozen real 
heroes in the struggle for those principles 
in the name of which we pay billions of 
dollars in taxes and for which our best sons 
are shedding or are ready to shed their blood. 

And here I come to one of the greatest 
defects in our present as well as forthcom- 
ing immigration law. The existing quota 
system does not at all correspond to the 
present conditions and needs, but is a cor- 
respond to the discrimination against the 
countries of central and eastern Europe. 
Accepting the year 1890 as the basis, it is 
formed on a tendentious and artificial esti- 
mate, because the main wave of immigrants 
from the countries of eastern-central Europe 
came principally after that date. But even 
leaving aside this historical and statistical 
consideration no one will deny that precisely 
those countries are today the greatest pro- 
ducers of refugees, scattered families and 
homeless people. 

The conclusion therefore is very simple: 
either the whole antiquated quota system 
should be thoroughly revised or the Depart- 
ment of State should be authorized to utilize, 
depending on the situation and real needs, 
the unused quotas of Western and North 
European countries. 

Another concrete aspect of the law to 
which I wish to draw your attention is the 
far-reaching aggravation with regard to de- 
portation. Let me state in advance that I 
am not concerned with the fate of people 
who are in the service of a foreign, hostile 
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power, They should be sent back to where 
their loyalty lies, of course their guilt has 
been proved. But I am concerned about in- 
nocent victims, people who wander over 
various countries and who sometimes knock 
at our door asking that it be opened so that 
they might begin to lead decent, human lives, 

It is best to use facts. Three and a half 
years ago more than one hundred Polish 
sailors left their ships because many were 
threatened with arrest and moreover one of 
the ships had been sold to the Soviets. Our 
press and radio gave this fact much well 
deserved publicity. It would again seem 
that such people, at a time when we wage 
psychological warfare with the masters of 
the Kremlin, are needed and deserve asylum, 
It is true that so far none of them was de- 
ported, but not more than 2 or 3 had their 
stay legalized. The rest live in constant 
fear and cannot overcome the complexities 
of the immigration procedure. Many were 
rejected by the hearing officers for they said 
the truth, that leaving the ship they had 
the intention of seeking asylum in this 
country. The law enabling them to legalize 
their stay excludes such a possibility. A 
series of appeals began and they now say 
that leaving the Communist ship they had 
no intention of remaining in this country. 
Indeed our laws are sometimes strange and 
complicated. 

Our immigration law should emphatically 
distinguish between political refugees who 
have no place to return to except to prison, 
from those who are not victims of war and 
all its consequences and simply seek ad- 
venture. Then it will not be necessary to 
resort to various tricks to save people who 
instead of being kept for months at Ellis 
Island would enjoy the fruits of our democ- 
racy and propagate our way of life. 

According to the new law the hearing of- 
ficer has power over the alien's life and 
death. Actually he is the person who ulti- 
mately makes the decision, he is in the same 
case investigator, prosecutor and judge. I 
think this is a bit too much for one person. 
It is unfair to an alien who might be the 
subject of deportation proceedings that out- 
side an appeal from one to another admin- 
istrative instance, he has no recourse to an 
independent statutory board of a judicial 
character which would be empowered to is- 
sue final decisions in such extremely im- 
portant matters as deportations. 

The new law goes even further. I think 
it is the first time in our history that aliens 
may be deported without a hearing. I have 
in mind the stowaways who again must be 
treated quite differently if they are citizens 
of free countries than if their home and 
family are in the Soviet-occupied countries. 

Knowing the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain we should rather accept a definite 
rule whereby no one except the Communists 
or fellow-travelers be deported to their orig- 
inal countries. All others however, from 
those unfortunate lands, should be granted 
an asylum regardless of the way they have 
reached our shores. This ought to be one of 
guiding principles in our policy instead of 
leaving a decision of deportation to individ- 
ual immigration officers. 

I strongly believe that refugees who return 
to Poland and other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, at the present time, have reasonable 
grounds to fear persecution. 

The present Polish regime shows a general 
attitude that everyone, who comes from the 
West is a spy. This is the same state of mind 
that prevails in Soviet Russia. 

Those persons who during the last World 
War lived in the West are especially kept 
under supervision. Their whereabouts are 
closely watched by the state police and there 
are quite a few reasonable hints that in case 
of war all these would be put in concentration 
camps. 

The new law which requires every Pole 
to be in possession of special documents gives 


_ thorough proof of this attitude, 
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In order to obtain documents one must 
complete a very long and complicated ques- 
tionnaire which especially requires details of 
ones stay in the West. 

Among others there are questions as fol- 
lows: 

Why did you not return to Poland imme- 
diately after the war at the first occasion? 

Names of organizations and persons with 
whom you had contact during your stay 
outside of Poland. 

This is clear proof that if any of the refu- 
gees who were in the West are not yet in a 
slave-labor camp, they are under constant 
fear that at any time whatsoever they might 
be persecuted because of their potential risk 
to the Communist structure. 

The campaign of hate which is presently 
being conducted against United States speaks 
for itself. 

Our immigration law in order to meet pres- 
sures of our times should be more flexible 
and free of guidance of heartless routine. 

Recently we had a very unpleasant case in 
which again the lack of a proper regulation 
did not permit us to help an unhappy Polish 
refugee soldier. A few years ago he came 
from Germany to Venezuela because he sim- 
ply had no other possibility. As a result of 
the bad climate he decided to leave that 
country and after obtaining a Canadian visa 
he bought for his hard-earned savings an 
airplane ticket and flew to Montreal. At the 
airport the Canadian health commission 
found that he had contracted tropical ma- 
laria and he was refused permission to land. 
The airline took him back and kept him 
under guard in a New York hotel because the 
immigration authorities said he was not 
their concern since he was only in transit. 
Finally the line put him on a plane but 


Venezuela also did not accept him. Conse- - 


quently, he was returned to New York and 
put on Ellis Island and before anyone learned 
about this case, officially to this day no 
Polish-American organization has been noti- 
fied, the immigration authorities succeeded 
in deporting him back to Venezuela. The 
result is clear. The American airline paid 
some $2,000. Could no place for him be 
found in our country? If poor Norway could 
take a few dozen blind, could not we give 
shelter to one victim of malaria? What will 
this man be saying about us? About our 
human approach and our gratitude for loyal 
allies. Our tion law must pay 
greater attention to the value of the human 
being if we want people all over the world to 
believe that the individual actually means 
something in our civilization. 

Summing up I feel that a revision of our 
immigration laws is again most important 
and timely. 

After these general remarks concerning 
our immigration laws let me submit a few 
concrete suggestions with regard to the cur- 
rent and most pressing immigration needs 
of Polish refugees. I apologize for limiting 
myself only to my national group, but this 
is a field with which I am most familiar. 
I also believe that in preparing the Commis- 
sion’s general report these few demands 
may be helpful in giving a full outline of 
the most pressing immigration needs as far 
as refugees are concerned. 

Under the existing immigration laws, the 
Polish quota is 6,524 out of the annual quota 
of 153,000 immigrants of the United States. 
Under the terms of the Displaced Persons 
Act, as amended, the Poles admitted under 
said act (like others) will be subtracted from 
future Polish quotas. Thus the Polish quota 
is mortgaged 50 percent until 1999. This is 
completely unreal and tragic, since the refu- 
gees from Communist tyranny are thus barred 
from entering the United States. 

The provisions of 3 (c) of the Displaced 
Persons Act, as amended, which intends to 
bring some relief to the problem for the 
so-called out-of-zone refugees fails entirely 
in its purpose because of the meager number 
of available visas, 


The following groups of Polish refugees 
should as soon as possible be given the oppor- 
tunity of immigrating to the United States 
of America as nonquota immigrants: 

1. Fifteen thousand more displaced persons 
who are still living in Germany and were 
covered by the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended, but who did not succeed in immi- 
grating to the United States because they did 
not obtain visas before January 1, 1952, or 
were unable to get an assurance in time to 
meet the deadline of July 31, 1951. The total 
number of Polish refugees is about 50,000. 

The health screening of these people should 
be alittle more humane. I do not.think that 
it is justified to look with such precision 
for spots on the lungs of people who suffer 
without any guilt of their own and who in 
conditions of normal life could recover their 
health. A man who on orders or inspiration 
of the West committed sabotage against the 
Hitler or Stalin regime should be permitted 
to have several spots on his lungs. 

2. Seven thousand ex-Polish soldiers from 
Great Britain, who were deprived of the 
privilege of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended, merely because they did not reg- 
ister before June 16, 1950. Out of 18,000 
visas allotted to this category under said act, 
only approximately 11,000 were profited from. 
In view of this, we believe that this sugges- 
tion will not be in any way a disregard of 
the intention of last Congress concerning the 
admittance to the United States of these 
18,000 ex-Polish soldiers who fought so brave- 
ly and gallantly in the last war, as expressed 
in the aforesaid act. 

3. Five thousand Polish refugees scattered 
in different countries who escaped from Po- 
land after May 1945. The definition of refu- 
gees as usually given should be changed to 
exclude the condition “who has not been 
firmly resettled.” Our experience shows that 
it is almost impossible to determine who is 
firmly resettled except in those cases where 
the refugee-resident in the foreign country 
has applied for citizenship in that country. 
The use of the above phrase in actual prac- 
tice makes it almost mandatory that the 
American consul use his own discretion in 
determining the question. 

All the three above-mentioned groups as 
people who in their yast majority have no 
relatives in this country should be per- 
mitted entry on the basis of assurances as 
was the case according to the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. These people would not be able 
to obtain affidavits in view of the much 
more complicated character of that docu- 
ment. 

My experience in the field of immigration 
and resettlement with the Polish element, 
has been very gratifying and pleasing. In- 
deed, the United States has benefited from 
the skills, abilities, and culture of the new 
immigrants. Many of them are now fight- 
ing in the United States Army in Korea and 
are giving an excellent account of them- 
selves as American soldiers. 

We, therefore, feel that the Poles, like 
other refugees merit your careful and serious 
consideration. Whatever you accomplish 
here will, indeed, reach the enslaved people 
there and I hope your final report will dem- 
onstrate to them that they have not been 
entirely forgotten. 

I believe the good-neighbor and open- 
door policy and principles will prevail over 
a policy cutting us off from the rest of the 
world. Let those who want to erect a Chi- 
nese wall to keep out new immigrants re- 
member that from a people of 4 millions 
we have become in not quite 200 years a 
nation of 150 millions. We owe this to the 
steady influx of millions of valuable and 
industrious immigrants devoted to our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, I respectfully submit for your seri- 
ous consideration these general suggestions 
and I hope that they will be of some help to 
your noble endeavor. 
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STATEMENT OF VICE PRESIDENT HENRY M. 
ZALESKI ON BEHALF ÒF THE POLISH IMMI- 
GRATION COMMITTEE BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 1 OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE 
Jupiciary, H. R. 7376, May 23, 1952 
It is indeed a privilege and an honor for 

me to have this opportunity to appear before 

your body, the Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives to testify in support of the bill intro- 
duced by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 

H. R. 7376. The Polish Immigration Com- 

mittee of New York City, under the able 

and splendid leadership of the Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. F. Burant, together with a group of 

Polish-American leaders of various organi- 

zations and societies, secured assurances for 

approximately 24,000 displaced persons, ex- 

Polish soldiers from Great Britain, and ref- 

ugees under the Displaced Persons Act of 

1948. From this number about 20,000 per- 

sons resettled in the United States. We 

work in close cooperation with the War Re- 
lief Services, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. We are recognized by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Displaced Persons 

Commission. We appear here today on be- 

half of Polish displaced persons, escapees, 

refugees, and ex-Polish soldiers in Great 

Britain. 

It is not our intention to review here the 
glorious and almost continuous fight of Po- 
land over the centuries for freedom, democ- 
racy, and independence. However, it is im- 
portant to mention that once again Poland 
is indeed partitioned. At the present time 
Poland is ruled by satellite Red Russian Goy- 
ernment and deprived of her freedom, which 
is so dear and vital to the democratic-loving 
Polish nation. The first nation to resist 
the onslaught of the might of the Hitler 
armies was Poland. This resistance con- 
tinued even after the fall of Poland. 
Americans of Polish descent are indeed very 
proud of the heroic achievements of the 
exiled Polish Army and the gallant and mag- 
nificent resistance of the Polish under- 
ground, 

During World War II 2 million Poles were 
deported to Germany and 1% million to 
Russia. A few more million were tragic 
victims of Hitler’s barbarism. 

As a result of all this, the Poles now have 
the biggest number of refugees and dis- 
placed persons scattered all over the world. 
The vast number of these unfortunate Po- 
lish victims are still exiled and are not re- 
settled. They well know that the United 
States has assumed world leadership in the 
fight for freedom and the democratic way 
of life. They, therefore, are always vigilant 
and watchful for a sign of our leadership 
in order that their hope may not die. The 
President’s message to Congress urging the. 

of adequate legislation for many 
thousands of war victims gives encouraging 
hope in that direction. The great humani- 
tarian traditions of our country do not per- 
mit us to forsake these unfortunates. 

This matter of immigration that we are 
concerned with today deals primarily with 
surplus population. The problem is, in- 
deed, a serious and, important one. There 
can be no question but that it has become 
a grave threat to the political and social sta~- 
bility of the entire world, As a member of 
the Counter Intelligence Corps of the United 
States Army during the last war, I had a 
splendid opportunity over a period of approx- 
imately 30 months to observe the poverty and 
distress that gripped overpopulated Italy, es- 
pecially after the termination of hostilities, 
so that it became a breeding ground for 
communism. 

However, we do believe that displaced per- 
sons and refugees should be given equal con- 
sideration since they have been forced into 
exile for such a long time and have no home 
or country. The Polish-American press and 
Polish-American organizations in this coun- 
try have recently stressed this point very 
emphatically in connection with their sup- 
port of the bill now under consideration. 
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Under the existing immigration laws, the 
Polish quota is 6,529 out of the annual quota 
of 153,000 immigrants to the United States. 
Under the terms of the Displaced Persons 
Act, as amended, the Poles admitted under 
said act (like others) will be subtracted 
from future Polish quotas. Thus the Polish 
quota is mortgaged 50 percent until 1999. 
This is completely unreal and tragic, since 
the refugees from Communist tyranny are 
thus barred from entering the United States, 
The provision of 3 (c) of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended, which intends to 
bring some relief to the problem, for the so- 
called out-of-zone refugees, fails entirely in 
its purpose because of the meager number of 
available visas. 

In your consideration of the present bill, 
it is the sincere hope of our committee that 
you will provide for the inclusion in said 
bill of the following four items: 

1, Fifteen thousand more displaced persons 
who are still living in Germany and were cov- 
ered by the Displaced Persons Act, as amend- 
ed, but who did not succeed in immigrating 
to the United States, because they did not 
obtain visas before January 1, 1952, or were 
unable to get assurance in time to meet 
the deadline of July 31, 1951. According 
to our information the Poles themselves 
number 52,000, of which about 8,000 quali- 
fied under the 1948 Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended, but failed to obtain assurances 
or visas in time. 

2. Seven thousand ex-Polish soldiers from 
Great Britain, who were deprived of the privi- 
lege of the Displaced Persons Act, as amend- 
ed, merely because they did not register be- 
fore June 16,1950. Out of the 18,000 visas al- 
lotted to this category under said act, only 
approximately 11,000 were profited from, In 
view of this, we believe that this proposi- 
tion or suggestion will not be in any way a 
disregard of the intention of Congress, con- 
cerning the admittance to the United States 
of these 18,000 ex-Polish soldiers, who fought 
so bravely and gallantly in the last war, as 
expressed in the aforesaid act. 

3. Section 4 (f) of H. R. 7376, limits the 
classification of refugees to those who reside 
in certain countries enumerated therein. 
We believe that this should be changed to 
include all European countries so as to em- 
brace the residences of all eligible refugees. 
(For instance, there are many recent es- 
capees from countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain presently in Sweden.) 

4. The definition of refugees as contained 
in H. R. 7376 should be changed to exclude 
the condition “who has not been firmly re- 
settled.” Our experience shows that it is 
almost impossible to determine who is firmly 
resettled except in those cases where the 
refugee-resident in the foreign country, has 
applied for citizenship in that country. The 
use of the above phrase in actual practice 
makes it almost mandatory that the Ameri- 
can consul use his own discretion in deter- 
mining the question. 

Our experience in the field of immigration 
and resettlement, especially with the Polish 
element, has been gratifying and pleasing. 
Indeed, the United States has benefited from 
the skills, abilities, and culture of the new 
immigrants. Many of them are now fighting 
in the United States Army in Korea and are 
giving an excellent account of themselves 
as American soldiers. 

We, therefore, feel that the Poles, like 
others behind the Iron Curtain, merit your 
careful and serious consideration. Whatever 
you accomplish here will indeed reach the 
enslaved people there and I hope your ver- 
dict will demonstrate to them that they 
have not been entirely forgotten. 

We respectfully submit for your serious 
consideration the amendments as above out- 
lined and sincerely hope that you will act 
favorably upon our recommendations, 


POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR 
RELIEF oF POLISH IMMIGRANTS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 12, 1953. 
Hon. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE KLEIN: President 
Eisenhower in his first message to Congress 
confirmed his campaign declarations about 
the necessity of a revision of the recently en- 
acted immigration law. He based his re- 
marks on the conviction that this law falls 
short of alleviating human sufferings and of 
fulfilling the present needs of our world 
leadership. 

‘Outside of the hard-core cases, there are a 
number of worthy human beings eligible 
for admission to this country, who were dis- 
placed by the Nazis during World War II and 
still remain in Germany because our DP Act 
expired before they managed to go through 
the necessary procedure. These people are 
now at the mercy of the present German 
Government which is preoccupied with the 
problem of its own surplus population and 
is, unfortunately, not very friendly disposed 
to former victims of Nazi oppression. Since 
at the present time their number is com- 
paratively small, the question of securing 
sponsors in the United States for this group 
of people, unwanted by the German Nation, 
would hardly present any difficulties. 

To the number of displaced persons still 
remaining in Germany, after V-Day there 
have been added thousands of refugees who 
escaped from Soviet persecution seeking free- 
dom in the West. They were rudely disap- 
pointed in their hopes because of the fact 
that due to the curtailment of emigration 
possibilities they have to wait indefinitely 
until they are actually able to settle in new 
permanent homes. 

In addition to the general problem of Eu- 
ropean refugees, may we ask you to also give 
your gracious attention to another pending 
problem concerning exclusively Polish vic- 
tims of the last World War who were mem- 
bers of the Polish armed forces in exile, 
which fought so bravely on our side, and 
are now residing in Great Britain. Due to 
the rigid term of registration and other fac- 
tors beyond their control, many of these 
veterans could not take advantage of the 
fully assigned displaced-persons quota. Out 
of the 18,000 allotted to this category, not 
more than 11,000 visas were actually used. 
It would be most gratifying if 7,000 more 
visas, not yet utilized, were made available to 
these men and their families, Of course, the 
group referred to constitutes only a small 
fraction of approximately 100,000 Polish 
soldiers and their families still residing in 
Great Britain today. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
reunion of families should be facilitated by 
extending the limits of kinship and includ- 
ing relatives of legal United States residents 
on the same basis as preference given to rela- 
tives of United States citizens. 

The unfair and inhuman provision calling 
for quota mortgages incurred from the re- 


cent displaced-persons law should be imme- , 


diately abolished. These mortgages are 
tantamount to a drastic reduction over many 
decades, of immigrants from countries which 
have suffered most during the last war. 

May I express the hope, therefore, that the 
above-named facts and opinions will be 
taken into account by you when new legis- 
lation is considered? 

I feel that the displaced persons and 
refugees who lost their homelands behind 
the Iron Curtain deserve our special atten- 
tion. Speedy legislative action by Congress 
will be prayed for by these unwanted, un- 
happy, suffering people and will, undoubt- 
edly, strengthen the hopes and confidence 
in us of the oppressed nations, 
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I take this opportunity to enclose a copy 
of a statement I made before the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion on October 1, 1952, as well as a copy of 
the statement made by Vice President Henry 
M. Zaleski on behalf of the Polish Immigra- 
tion Commitee before Subcommittee No, 1 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 7376 on May 23, 1952. The contents 
of both statements are still of current value 
only more urgent. 

The future of thousands of unfortunate 
refugees rests in your hands. May God bless 
you and inspire you in all your decisions so 
that these people will not be forgotten and 
may become again our active allies, this time 
against communism. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. FELIX F, BURANT, 

President of the Polish Immigration 

Committee. 


Address by James A. Farley at 50th 
Anniversary Banquet of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., at the 50th 
anniversary banquet of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., of Montgomery, Ala. The 
address was delivered on March 12, 1953, 
in my home city of Montgomery, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have been privileged to visit Montgom- 
ery on many occasions and I always enjoy 
it. But I am particularly happy to be here 
tonight because it affords me an opportunity 
to participate in an occasion which can hap- 
pen only once in the lifetime of man or a 
business—the marking of a 50th anniver- 
sary. 

In my own lifetime, I have come away 
from many celebrations such as this im- 
pressed not so much with the great eco- 
nomic and historic factors which were dis- 
cussed but with the people whose ingenuity 
and fortitude gave root and flower to the 
real meaning of why we are here, 

In Montgomery the Coca-Cola saga has 
been written boldly in the record pages of 
a growing city—as it has been etched into 
the progress of great communities across the 
Nation and throughout the world. You, 
my friends, are the authors, the builders, 
the men of vision and integrity who have 
created here a lasting monument—a thriv- 
ing, respected, and revered business—frons 
something so humble and simple as a pleas- 
ant tasting, wholesome, nickel, soft drink. 
- Now what does it take? What magic power 
must you have to attain this splendid 
achievement? Perhaps the answer may be 
found in this basic concept. It may be that 
aside from your abiding faith, your busi- 
ness acumen and your merchandising re- 
sourcefulness, the formula for your success 
is contained in the one word “character.” 
In the words of the old saying: 


“Sow an act and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit and you reap a character; 
Sow a character and you reap a destiny.” 
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I prefer to believe that you are not ex- 
ceptional geniuses, but rather you are plain, 
straightforward, kindhearted, law-abiding 
citizens—men with healthy consciences, 
hearty appetites, and good digestion, with 
cheerful but dogged determination to do your 
part in the sphere of life to which God 
has called you. It is a truism that no man 
who continues over the years to add some- 
thing to the material, intellectual, and moral 
well-being of the place in which he lives 
is left long without proper reward. In bring- 
ing this business from nothing to its present 
impressive stature, through the trials and 
vicissitudes of more than, seven times the 
normal life span of the average American 
corporation, you are deserving of recogni- 
tion not only by your associates but by your 
fellow builders of Montgomery as well. 

It is appropriate at this time, also, for me 
to remind you that deep in the fabric of 
Coca-Cola’s mantle of success is the name 
Bollingrath. To the Coca-Cola organization, 
Bellingrath is synonymous with builder. 
The Bellingrath vision and integrity helped 
cement bricks of acceptance in the solid 
foundation of public confidence laid down 
by the parent company. Because there are 
men among you in the Bellingrath mold, the 
trade-mark Coca-Cola and the product and 
institution which it identifies will continue 
to hold its position in world favor and 
renown. 

Just as here in Montgomery, so in any 
American city or town the Coca-Cola man 
is to his neighbor the personification of the 
institution itself. Through his efforts and 
through his dedication to the principles of 
what has been called the Coca-Cola pattern 
of business, this product benefits and sus- 
tains and develops each and all of the com- 
munities in which it is bottled and distrib- 
uted. In the store and in the village, in the 
city and the Nation, Coca-Cola is a builder. 

In fact, to call it a builder may be some- 
thing of an understatement. Few products 
have had such a dynamic effect on the whole 
economy of the country. Because its growth 
and development have been so nearly con- 
current with your own, let me refresh your 
recollection of some of its highlights. 

It took 51 years to sell the first half bil- 
lion gallons of Coca-Cola sirup, but only 
7 years to sell the second half billion. And 
next month—sometime in April—we will pass 
the second billion-gallon mark. When the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., of Montgomery, came 
into being 50 years ago, total daily sales of 
sirup everywhere were only 24,000 gallons 
aday. Today and every day, more than one- 
third of a million gallons are moved out 
from our sirup plants. Fifty years ago total 
sales everywhere were slightly more than 
300,000 drinks a day. In 1953, in all prob- 
ability, they will reach 50 million drinks a 
day. 

Those are dramatic figures, but their real 


significance lies not merely in their size but. 


in what they mean in terms of people em- 
ployed and in the wages, salaries, and divi- 
cends they provide. 

It is good to remember also that the divi- 
sion of what the consumer pays for this 
drink—among all those who participate in 
making delivery to him—is such that every- 
one, from the manufacturer of the original 
sirup to the ultimate retailer of the finished 
beverage, derives a fair return and legitimate 
profit from doing so. This product has en- 
riched many; it has impoverished none, 
Every retailer of Coca-Cola has the comfort- 
ing consciousness that it gives him a faster 
turnover, draws more people to his door and 
creates more secondary sales in his store 
than anything else on his shelves. As for 
the manufacturer and bottler, the published 
values of the operations and facilities of each 
bear eloquent testimony to a common and 
basic interest which unites them—unites 
us—in a common bond. I know of no other 


industry in which the manufacturer and 
the processor, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer have found so broad an area of mu- 
tuality in their economic interest. The 
Coca-Cola company and the bottlers of 
Coca-Cola throughout the country have 
been singularly fortunate in their people. 
You may remember the banner displayed not 
so long ago at a convention of Coca-Cola 
bottlers that read: “The answer is men.” 

There is no question in my mind that it 
has been men, and these men have been a 
dedicated lot. They have not looked upon 
their enterprise primarily as a means of 
making a fast dollar on a quick turn. They 
have resisted the temptation to skim the 
cream of swift profits. They have been long- 
term operators, building for their communi- 
ties and for their grandchildren. They have 
had an institutional attachment and sprod- 
uct loyalty that is legendary. 

As another outstanding factor making 
Coca-Cola what it is, let us not overlook the 
exceptional system of distribution that car- 
ries sirup through 1,800 jobbers to 125,000 
fountain outlets and through one-half 
dozen parent bottlers to more than 1,000 
bottlers and from them to more than 1,500,- 
000 bottling outlets all over the United 
States. Geographically, that system covers 
the Nation almost as completely as the Post 
Office Department. But the truly significant 
thing about it is that, at both the whole- 
sale and retail levels, it is shot through with 
economic independence, One hundred per- 
cent of the retailers are independent; 100 
percent of the jobbers are independent; over 
95 percent of the bottling plants are under 
ownership independent of the sirup-manu- 
facturing company. There is no better 
example of the free-enterprise system than 
the mutually interested but individually in- 
dependent businesses and organizations 
which produce and distribute Coca-Cola. 

What developed in this country over the 
past 50 years is now repeating itself the 
world around. The qualities that have 
brought local and national acceptance to 
Coca-Cola here are carrying it on toward 
global popularity. 

It may surprise you to know that Coca- 
Cola sales today in Manila are greater than 
those in Chicago; that sales in Buenos Aires 
are the same as those in St. Louis and that 
sales in Brussels equal those of Birmingham, 

It might be supposed that a product such 
as ours would not lend itself to the use of 
foreign trade. But just the opposite is true. 
Exports of finished products, of course, have 
a utility to the foreign country receiving 
them. But a greater value and a greater 
benefit is ‘realized by that country when the 
article of international commerce is the kind 
that. generates a series of secondary local 
activities. It is in this respect that Coca- 
Cola differs from many others. For it stimu- 
lates in the foreign country a great variety 
of local management, local personnel, and 
local material. 

A great virtue of this product to an over- 
seas country is that a minimum of important 
material galvanized new and supplementary 
domestic developments on a widespread 
front. For example, crowns for Coca-Cola 
bottles are manufactured in 15 countries 
now; the bottle itself in 18 countries. In one 
colonial territory the erection of a bottling 
plant costing 60 million francs was made 
possible by the importation of equipment 
costing only $150. In another area, a new 
bottling plant entailed the building, also, 
of an ice plant, a sugar mill and factories 
to produce carbon dioxide, caustic soda, soda 
ash, cases, paperboard, ice coolers, and bodies 
for electric coolers. When a public official 
welcomed Coca-Cola to Capetown, South 
Africa, he emphasized that “with a single ex- 
ception, everything used in the manufacture 
of Coca-Cola is of South African origin.” 
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Yes, wherever it goes, at home or abroad, 
Coca-Cola “belongs.” 

It becomes to the man on the street a 
native product and a creator of other native 
products. 

So much for the highlights of Coca-Cola. 
Now let me return to the purpose of this 
gathering tonight. 

While traveling down here from New York, 
I got to thinking about how cities are built, 
how businesses are built and how completely 
entwined is the simultaneous growth of each 
and how each is interdependent—one upon 
the other. A city starts with a plot of 
ground, sometimes by accident, as when two 
trails cross and a small store is built to 
accommodate the weary traveler. Sometimes 
it starts because of some material founda- 
tion or blessing of nature, such as a lake, 
navigable river, or good harbor. In the be- 
ginning there is nothing but the ground, and 
then man comes. He may build a home or a 
store, and then other men come, and yet 
others, and there are added to the ground 
houses for the people, and the people produce 
the demand for business, and the two grow 
ee VE O aera s 
city. 

There are those in this room who can go 
back to Montgomery 50 years ago. The 
reason for its existence was that it was first 
a village in a fertile plain where good crops 
could be grown. 

It furnished a market for the products, a 
supply base for the area, and a jobbing and 
distribution center for more than half of 
this State. It became the capital of this 
State. It grew and flourished and for a time 
became the capital of a great Confederation, 
History was made here. A spirit and an at- 
mosphere pervaded that set Montgomery 
apart to itself as a great, thriving enterprise 
in a great, growing section of the country. 
It had its dark days. It rose from a body 
blow. But its people had faith; they had 
convictions; they had principles, and they 
stood firm for the verities of life. 

And so, also, did this business. It started 
in a very small and insignificant way. But 
being an integral part of thé community, it 
partook of the community spirit. It was 
warmed by that spirit and it caught step 
with the strides of the community. It kept 
pace and developed and grew as the com- 
munity grew. So, tonight, in this celebra- 
tion we must also pay high tribute to Mont- 
gomery, to the citizens of Montgomery and 
to this State, Alabama, for a climate in which 
a business of quality and character could 
flourish and for their patronage and support 
of this business. On behalf of the Coca- 
Cola Co.—and I am sure I also speak for the 
Montgomery Coca-Cola Bottling Co., I wish 
to express to Montgomery and its people our 
great thanks and deep gratitude. 

In the growth of this city, in the growth 
of this business and in the growth of the 
men and women of this city, we have the 
miracle that is American, multiplied by in- 


‘numerable communities throughout the 


land—the miracle that had made this Na- 
tion the greatest Nation on the earth. It is 
the obligation of those here, and of those 
to follow, to cling to this pattern of life 
that had brought us where we are that we 
may continue to go ever forward. 

We stand tonight upon the dividing line 
between the first and second halves of a 
century. We reverently return thanks to 
Almighty God for the past and with hope- 
ful promise walk forth upon sure ground 
toward the future. And 50 years from to- 
day, some other man will be here to pay 
tribute to this organization and to this 
city. And then he will remind you, as I do 
tonight, that the past is prologue. And in 
the words of the philosopher, he may say 
again to you: “Build out of the past; live 
in the present; work for the future.” 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mr. Allen Klein, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., an article appearing in 
the March 9 issue of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, entitled “Arms and Men.” 
Mr. Klein expresses the hope that the 
article will be called to the attention 
of the Senate. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARMS AND MEN 


(By Walter Millis) 
OFF SEASON FOR MIRACLES 


There is considerable irony in the story— 
so far as one can disentangle it from the 
heavy veils of suppression, censorship, and 
calculated disclosure which surround it—of 
General Van Fleet's appearances last week be- 
fore the congressional committees. 

Some things are reasonably obvious. There 
were not a few shrewd minds among the 
politicians and the publicists who saw the 
makings of a useful sensation in the return 
of the late commander of the Eighth Army— 
something comparable, perhaps, to the enor- 
mous MacArthur uproar. 

Van Fleet was believed to be critical of the 
way the Truman administration (and its 
appointees in the Joint Chiefs of Staff) had 
kept him under wraps. His private letter 
released during the presidential campaign 
had implied that Washington was ham- 
stringing his efforts to replace American 
soldiers with South Koreans on the battle- 
lines. He had said (or at least the reporters 
had thought that he had said) that the 
Eighth Army could certainly break the mili- 
tary stalemate if allowed to do so. He 
wanted action. He wanted victory. He ap- 
‘peared to have an easy formula for getting it. 

All this looked most promising. Van Fleet 
‘would blast the derelictions of the past ad- 
ministration as the source of our troubles 
in Korea; at the same time he would provide 
the new one with a recipe for quick victory, 

bly to be won at little monetary 
cost and mainly by the sacrifice of ROK or 
other non-American lives. It would help a 
lot of Congressmen and columnists out of 
the complicated embarrassments with which 
Korea has continued to present them. 

Then the general reached Washington to 
give his testimony—and it did not turn out 
that way at all. The general left no doubt 
that he wanted “victory,” and, indeed, felt 
that a crushing military victory in Korea is 
indispensable as a foundation for any sound 
solution of the far-eastern problem. But he 
had no miraculous way of achieving it. He 
_ had no formula for leaving everything com- 
fortably to the South Koreans or the atomic 
bombs. So far as one can make out from 
the published scraps of what he said, his 
basic argument was the old, simple, and dis- 
agreeable one—that we must have victory in 
Korea and that to get it we have to fight 
for it and have to be willing to fight for it 
with lives, blood, money, allies, and what- 
ever else it may take. 

General Van Fleet indicated that he 
wanted to arm more South Koreans. He 
also indicated that he wanted more ammuni- 
tion, more American men, less rapid rotation, 
a more offensive commitment of the forma- 
tions now in the theater. And the one 
specific recommendation that emerged from 


his testimony was his recommendation to 
raise the period of draft service from 2 to 3 
years. This was probably the last thing that 
the Congressmen, already nervous enough 
about the impact of the draft and of defense 
taxation on their constituents, wanted to 
hear. So they seized, instead, upon whatever 
it was that the general actually said about 
the shortage in the ammunition supply— 
this, at any rate, was something that could be 
blamed on somebody other than the Con- 
gressmen—and turned the whole testimony 
into a department of utter confusion, in 
which no one knows what was said, who 
was responsible, or what there is to be re- 
sponsible for. Maybe something of this will 
be clarified in this week’s further hearings. 
But, in the meanwhile, what seems to have 
been the real gravamen of Van Fleet's argu- 
ment has been thoroughly confused and lost. 

What he has really been saying is simply 
that we ought to fight out the Korean war 
on the ground. This is, of course, the direct 
opposite of any policy of “disengagement”; 
it also runs flatly counter to the whole pres- 
ent psychology of the country and the Con- 
gressmen alike. We have not organized 
either the Eighth Army or the military sys- 
tem behind it to fight out a war. In our 
wars we have drafted the whole manpower 
of the country; we have committed it for 
the duration; we have taken the heaviest 
casualties without a quiver; and have pinned 
everything on the expectation that maxi- 
mum effort today will bring victory, peace, 
and demobilization tomorrow. 

Nothing of this attitude is present in our 
dealings with Korea. We ask only 9 months’ 
combat service of our men, which makes 
their military success and survival depend- 
ent not on victory but on the passage of 
time plus the ability to avoid undue ex- 
posure. We draft our men for only 2 years’ 
service with the colors not because this is 
either a sufficient or efficient way to build 
a combat army but because we feel it is 
the most we can claim out of a young man’s 
career under a continuing military system; 
not designed to achieve any one victory and 
surcease but to provide permanently over 
many years for training, guard duty, holding 
operations, and comparatively minor (as well 
as probably recurrent) military emergencies 
like that in Korea. 

The price of the kind of victory Van Fleet 
has been talking about is, in the first instant, 
a massive reversal in the attitudes, the psy- 
chology, of the Congressmen themselves and 
their constituents. The wisdom of his advice 
is at least open to question. He is undoubt- 
edly tending to reflect that impatience and 
bellicosity which, as has often been observed, 


is apt to be so much stronger at corps and ' 


Army headquarters than in the trenches and 
foxholes. The issue between the all-out, 
offensive war now, and planning more eco- 
nomically for the long pull, the recurrent 
holding actions and slow drain of unavoid- 
able casualties, is a difficult one. But it 
is a very real issue. And it seems regret- 
table that when General Van Fleet brought 
out its ugly outlines, they should have been 
so quickly smothered and blurred by the 
statesmen, whose last wish is to face up to 
reality. 


Mr. and Mrs. William P. Hobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
s OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 20, 1953 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is well known that Texas people 


feel a deep pride in the achievements 
of their fellow Texans. When a citizen 
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of Texas rises in the world, his friends 
and neighbors rejoice with him and wish 
him well. When two Texans, working 
together in a unique husband-wife team, 
attain not only success in Texas itself, 
but ascend to national prominence, the 
hearts of other Texans are glad. 

It is of such a husband and wife team 
I now speak. I refer to William Pettus 
Hobby, of Houston, former Governor of 
‘Texas, outstanding newspaper publisher, 
tireless civic leader, and to his wife, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, coworker with her 
husband on their newspaper, radio, and 
television enterprises, wartime director of 
the Women’s Army Corps, leader in so- 
cial welfare and education work, and at 
ii time Federal Security Administra- 

es 

I have mentioned briefly the material 
accomplishments of these two great 
Texans. But it is as a man and a 
woman—as warm human beings—that 
Mr. William H. Gardner, noted Texas 
newspaperman, writes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobby in the March 1953 issue of the 
magazine Texas Parade, published in 
Austin, Tex. The story he writes is 
moving and inspirational and deserves 
the widest possible circulation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Mr. and Mrs. Texas,” and 
written by William H. Gardner, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. AND Mrs. TEXAS 
(By William H. Gardner) 


GOVERNOR AND MRS. HOBBY MAKE A HUSBAND- 
WIFE TEAM WITH FEW COUNTERPARTS IN THE 
ANNALS OF HISTORY 


Speaking at a brotherhood dinner in 
Houston several years ago, held in tribute 
to former Gov. and Mrs. W. P. Hobby, Gov. 
Allan Shivers alluded affectionately to the 
honorees as Mr. and Mrs. Texas. 

It was a fitting appellation for a couple 
who command the respect and admiration of 
all Texans, and the warm regard of the thou- 
sands who know them personally. 

William Pettus Hobby and Oveta Culp 
Hobby—together they form a husband-wife 
combination that for ability and achievement 
is unequaled in the history of their native 
State and has few counterparts in the annals 
of the Nation. Perhaps the finest tribute 
that can be paid them is that they have 
gained and held high position in business, 
in politics, and in statecraft without ever 
losing the simple humanity, Kindliness, and 
innate courtesy that are hallmarks of the 
great in spirit. 

The difference in their ages is consider- 
able. He was a noted editor, a newspaper 
publisher and governor of his State while she 
was still a school girl. Yet the deep and 
abiding affection between them is evident 
to all who know the Hobbys. When they are 
separated, he telephones her every evening 
at dinner time. When they are together 
their devotion to each other and to their 
two children has a steadfastness that is 
heart-warming, and a bit old-fashioned in 
this day of casual family relationships. 

When President-elect Eisenhower an- 
nounced his choice of Oveta Culp Hobby as 
Federal Security Administrator, millions of 
Texans felt a glow of pride, but the proud- 
est of all was her husband. He went with 
her to Washington to assume the vast re- 
sponsibility of her new position, got her 
settled in a Mayflower Hotel suite, and 
proudly watched her take the oath of office. 
It was the second time Mrs. Hobby has an- 
swered a high call of duty to her country— 
the first being 10 years ago, when she took 
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command of the Women’s Army Corps as 
its first director. With the rank of colonel 
in the Army of thé United States, she di- 
rected the WAC throughout the war, and 
won the Distinguished Service Medal and 
the Philippine Military Merit Medal. 

What manner of person is Oveta Hobby, 
this woman whose destiny has led from a 
prosaic little central Texas farming town to 
the highest councils of the Nation? She was 
born Oveta Culp in Killeen, Bell County, on 
January 19, 1905. Her father was I. W. Culp, 
lawyer and legislator; her mother was Emma 
Hoover Culp. She received an average edu- 
cation in the public schools and Mary Hardin 
Baylor College. It is said her interest in 
government began as a child of 10, when she 
started reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to her father. 

From 1925 to 1931 she held the unique 
position, for a woman, of parliamentarian of 
the Texas House of Representatives. This 
experience enabled her, some years later, to 
write “Mr. Chairman,” a textbook on parlia- 
mentary law. 

W. P. Hobby and Oveta Culp were married 
on February 23, 1931, and she joined him in 
the active management of the Houston Post, 
a newspaper on which he had received his 
early training and of which he had been 
president since 1924, She rose, step by step, 
to vice president of the organization. Their 
son, William Pettus, now at 21 a senior at 
Rice Institute, works 3 days a week as a 
Post reporter. Their daughter, Jessica, 16, 
is attending school at Chatham Hall, Va. 

Mrs. Hobby became a figure of national 
and international importance in World War 
II, when as director of the WAC she headed 
an organization of 127,000 servicewomen. 

“I found them to be a very gallant, gener- 
ous and charitable lot as far as my mistakes 
were concerned,” she recalls modestly. The 
truth is, she molded the Women’s Army 
Corps into a vital part of our military forces, 
whose contribution to victory was significant. 

Honors came fast during and after her 
wartime service. Three colleges, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
and the University of Chattanooga conferred 
honorary degrees of doctor of laws upon her 
in 1943. In 1950 she was made doctor of 
humane letters by Bard College. Back of 
her newspaper post after the war, Mrs. Hobby 
served on the Hoover Commission for the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, and later as board member of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. In 1949 she was elected president of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Her other activities in the fields of 
business, journalism, social welfare, charity, 
and education are too numerous to list here. 

If one were limited to a single adjective in 
describing Mrs. Hobby’s appearance, that 
word would be distinguished, Polished, 
handsome, poised, she is a woman to com- 
mand attention by her looks and her bearing, 
as well as by her razor-keen mind. Her eyes 
are warm, candid, friendly; her dark, im- 
maculately groomed hair touched with gray. 
She is listed among the world’s best-dressed 
women, with a collection of hats that rivals 
Hedda Hopper’s. 

With all her activities she found time to 
manage the spacious brick home at No. 2 
Remington Lane, in Houston, and give her 
children a mother’s care and guidance, Her 
son jokingly calls her “Miss Prim,” because 
of her neatness, and her daughter some- 
times complains of her constant insistence 
on good manners. Wherever she goes, she 
keeps on a table by her bed a red, leather- 
bound book of common prayer. 

Most people call W. P. Hobby governor, but 
to E. H. Perry and other friends of long 
standing he is Will. He is a son of east 
Texas, born at Moscow, in Polk County, 
March 26, 1878. His father was Judge Edwin 
Hobby, who served in the Texas Senate and 
on the Court of Appeals; his mother was 
Endora Adeline Pettus Hobby. 


Law is the stepping stone to politics for 
most men, but for W. P. Hobby it was jour- 
nalism. He became a cub reporter on the 
Post at 17. One of his friends and coworkers 
in the newsroom was a fleshy, dignified man 
by the name of William Sidney Porter, whom 
the world now knows as O. Henry. Will 
Hobby rose rapidly as a newspaperman, be- 
coming city editor and then managing editor 
of the Post. In 1907 he became editor and 
publisher of the Beaumont Enterprise, a 
newspaper that he continued to direct until 
1931, 

Politics beckoned and he made a successful 
race for lieutenant governor in 1914, winning 
reelection without difficulty 2 years later. 

In 1917 the United States entered World 
War I and the storm of the Ferguson im- 


peachment broke over Texas. Lieutenant - 


Governor Hobby left the senate rostrum to 
become acting governor on August 25, 1917, 
and a month later to the day, when Gov- 
ernor Ferguson was removed from office, 
Hobby automatically became chief executive 
for the unexpired term. 

Some called him “Governor by chance,” 
but he became Governor by the unmistakable 
will of the people in 1918 when he was elect- 
ed after a hard campaign by the biggest 
majority ever given a candidate for that 
office in the primary. He was the youngest 
chief executive of the State, up to that 
time. : 

The accomplishments of the Hobby ad- 
ministration form an impressive chapter in 
Texas history. As Governor, his paramount 
responsibility was guiding the State through 
the war, but he also initiated improvements 
and reforms that are still landmarks of State 
government. He vitalized the highway de- 
partment and in this respect could be called 
the father of the Texas highway system. 
He created the board of control and intro- 
duced, the budget system into State affairs, 
He called the legislature into special ses- 
sion to give financial aid to drouth-stricken 
farmers. During Governor Hobby's admin- 
istration women gained the right to vote 
in Texas, and the compulsory education and 
free textbook laws were passed. 

At the end of his term, Governor Hobby 
again became active as a newspaper pub- 
lisher and a leader in civic affairs. His 
successor, Gov. Pat Neff, appointed him 
a member of the first board of Texas Tech- 
nological College, and he was instrumental 
in the founding and early development of 
the school at Lubbock. His interest in 
better highways was unflagging and he head- 
ed the highway committee of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Governor Hobby is much sought after as a 
toastmaster and public speaker. He pos- 
sesses a sharp and ready wit, which is all the 
more effective for being masked by a grave 
countenance. Those who know him are well 
aware that his laconic speech and gruff 
demeanor hide a great mind and, more im- 
portant, a great and understanding heart. 

So we have them, Mr. and Mrs. Texas. 
Together they epitomize the character, the 
integrity, the enterprise, and the brother- 
hood that are traditional with this State, 
and its people. 


Prices of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Thursday, February 12, 1953 
Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 


mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a letter from Mr. H. Y. 
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Torrey, secretary of the Senate, State of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., with Sen- 
ate resolution relating to prices of farm 
products. 

The letter and resolution follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 10, 1953. 
The Honorable Roy W. WIER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: Pursuant to Senate action today, I 
am transmitting herewith senate resolution 
relating to prices of farm products, 
Very truly yours, 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


— 


Senate resolution requesting the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, and Minne- 
sota Members of Congress, to reenact leg- 
islation to alleviate steadily falling prices 
of farm products 


Whereas selling prices of farm products 
generally have fallen drastically during the 
past year; and 

Whereas prices of farm machinery and 
supplies, as well as tax burdens, are rapidly 
increasing; and 

Whereas there is no indication of relief in 
a market controlled by many forces, both 
domestic and foreign, and over which the 
farmer has no control; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of our Goy- 
ernment to aid and assist farmers suffering 
from sudden and drastic market changes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That this situation be called to 
the attention of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture of the 


‘United States, and the Minnesota Members 


of Congress, with the request that steps be 
taken immediately to alleviate declining 
prices of farm products; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be instructed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, and Minnesota Members of 
Congress. 

Adopted February 10, 1953, by the Senate, 
State of Minnesota, 

H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Bureaucracy Finds a Way To Circumvent 
the President—Staggering Blow to 
Hoover Commission ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy at the prospect of the con- 
solidation into a new department with 
Cabinet status of the many good and 
necessary activities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, 

I have supported all of the reorganiza- 
tion measures of the President of the 
United States along the lines of the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. In the 81st Congress I voted for 
Reorganization Plan No. 27 for the es- 
tablishment of a department of health, 
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education and security—see rollcall 197, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 
7, page 9864. This plan was presented 
by President Truman. It did not become 
effective because of the opposition of 
Republicans who put politics in priority 
to economy and efficiency. 

President Eisenhower’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 is substantially a copy of 
President Truman’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 27. It is, as one would expect, built 
on more expensive lines. It will not ef- 
fect as much real economy. But aside 
from these details and the trimmings it 
is the Truman plan. 

Yesterday we witnessed on the floor 


of this Chamber a performance which ` 


would have caused P. T. Barnum to turn 
green with envy. Never in one place and 
at one time had so many persons been 
turning somersaults. It was a spectacle 
so dazzling and bewildering that all af- 
ternoon I did not notice one person leave 
the galleries. It was an acrobatic mas- 
terpiece. Being of a charitable char- 
acter, [could not escape a feeling of com- 
passion for my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle. There were so many 
hard words that had been said against 
‘Truman's plan less than 3 years ago that 
to. eat them all and at one swallow caused 
more gulping than could have been com- 
fortable. I want to make one exception. 
There may have been others, but the sea 
of somersaulting Republicans was so 
dense that I could see only my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], who on the 
Republican side was not doing a hand- 
spring. The gentleman from Illinois had 
been against the plan in the 81st Con- 
gress, and he almost alone on his side 
of the aisle was still against the plan. I 
did not agree with the gentleman in the 
81st Congress, nor did I agree with him 
yesterday, but I did admire his consist- 
ency. It was the only sign of consist- 
ency from the other side of the aisle that 
came to my attention all afternoon. 

Unfortunately, the rollcall vote yester- 
day was not on President Eisenhower's 
Reorganization Plan No.1. ‘To the con- 
trary it was an attack from the rear, ac- 
companied by the plunging in of daggers 
even while sweet and caressing words 
were being honeyed in seduction. 

Irepeat for emphasis that this was not 
a vote on President Eisenhower's Reor- 
ganization Plan No.1. It was a vote on 
a resolution which would furnish a prece- 
dent entirely to strip President Eisen- 
hower of the necessary authority to 
combat the power of bureaucracy in re- 
organizing Federal Government in the 
direction of real economy and true 
efficiency. 

President Eisenhower is not of my 
party, but he is my President. I want 
him to have the same full scope of au- 
thority enjoyed by President Truman in 
the matter of reorganizations. Presi- 
dent Truman made effective 65 percent 
of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. I believe that President 
Eisenhower will make a sincere effort to 
complete the job. He cannot accomplish 
all that the American people expect in 
that direction if his hands are tied. As 
a Member of this Congress I will not be a 
party to an attempt to turn the Presi- 


dent over to the mercy of the bureau- 
crats. 

I voted on February 3, 1953, to require 
a constitutional majority of the House 
membership for the overriding of any of 
the President’s reorganization plans. 
That was a vote for the President and 
against the bureaucrats. Yesterday I 
again voted with the President and 
against the bureaucrats. ‘The people in 
my district, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, are demanding economy and ef- 
ficiency. I think they know as well as 
anyone here that no President can make 
effective the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission unless he is scot free 
of pressure influences. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to in- 
form my constituents in the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois of the manner in which 
yesterday the bureaucrats maneuvered 
themselves in position to hamstring the 
future reorganization plans of the Pres- 
ident. 

In less than 2 weeks the President's 
plan for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would have been up for a vote in this 
body. «Most of the Democrats were for 
the plan because it was substantially the 
Truman plan for which they voted in the 
81st Congress. Most of the Republicans 
were committed to it because what had 
been black when labeled Democratic be- 
came lily white under Republican label- 
ing. The vote against the plan would 
have been negligible. 

But the plan was not permitted to 
come before the House in the usual way. 
Instead a resolution was offered to make 
the plan effective 10 days after the enact- 
ment of the resolution “notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am quoting the last 11 
words. This will make it easier to dis- 
cern the joker in the woodpile. Under 
the provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended, a plan submitted by 
the President cannot be amended. The 
Congress can reject- it entirely, but it 
cannot tinker with it, deleting here and 
supplementing there. In other words, 
the bureaucrats are without the means 
of remolding the plan to suit their tastes, 
of leaving in the form and extracting the 
substance. 

Now by the devise of a resolution mak- 
ing the plan effective earlier by a few 
weeks than would happen in the usual 
course a way has been found to give back 
to the bureaucrats an opportunity to use 
their pressure influence in tinkering with 
the President’s plans. While a plan can- 
not be amended, a resolution of the sort 
the House passed yesterday can be 
amended. As the resolution relates to a 
specified plan amendments to any part 
of the plan are in order. This was the 
ruling by the parliamentarian yesterday. 
I compliment the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dawson] in the service he 
rendered the country yesterday. The 
gentleman made it crystal clear that we 
were voting, not on the question of 
whether a new department with Cabinet 
status should be created, but on a pro- 
cedure which could mean the death blow 
of the Hoover Commission, 
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Tribute to Dr. F. D. Patterson, of 
Tuskegee Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Another Great Tuskegee 
Leader,” published in the Montgomery 
News, of Montgomery, Ala., of March 13, 
1953. The editorial deals with the resig- 
nation of Dr. F. D. Patterson, the third 
president of the Tuskegee Institute, of 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER GREAT TUSKEGEE LEADER 


Booker T. Washington, the founder and 
first president of Tuskegee Institute, estab- 
lished a lofty example and tradition of lead- 
ership. The second president, Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, followed that example well and added 
his own notable part to that tradition. Dr. 
F. D. Patterson, the third president, who 
soon will give up that post to take up other 
work, has been a fitting successor of the two 
other Tuskegee educators, extending this re- 
markable line, deepening its tradition, mak- 
ing his own highly constructive and creative 
contribution to a distinguished record of 
service going back more than 70 years to the 
founding of Tuskegee in 1881. 

Dr. Patterson has been president for 18 
years, having been a member of the faculty 
for 7 prior years. He will resign June 1, but 
it is understood he will continue at his post 
until his successor is named. He will become 
educational director for the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, which carries on an educational pro- 
gram for youths of Negro and other minor- 
ity groups in America and Africa. 

The exceptional opportunities for service 
which he sees in the position he will assume 
were stressed by Dr. Patterson as one of the 
major reasons for his decision. His age, his 
long tenure at Tuskegee, and family con- 
siderations also were mentioned. 

Dr. Patterson’s departure will mean a se- 
vere loss for Tuskegee and for Alabama and 
the South. He has given himself and his 
exceptional capacities—of scholarship, of 
judgment, of executive administration, and 
of progressive initiative—with unremitting 
devotion and ceaseless energy to the basic 
cause of education. His work, of course, has 
centered in Tuskegee, but it has not been 
confined to that field and its influences and 
achievements have spread far. 

He is a founder and president of the United 
Negro College Fund, a movement which has 
raised $20,000,000 in the last 10 years for 31 
private Negro colleges. 

He has served his own people with rare 
fidelity and ability and effectiveness. And 
in serving education and his own people, he 
has, of course, served all people in funda- 
mental ways. 

He has been and is a wise counselor and 
constructive worker in the difficult field of 
racial relations, clearly seeing and concen- 
trating on primary objectives of justice, good 
will, and enlightenment. s 

Dr. Patterson will be sorely missed in Ala- 
bama, but he surely will matntain his special 
concern in Tuskegee and the South and his 
work will continue to be substantially felt 
in this region, As for the institute itself, 
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we have no doubt that, in making his own 
decision, Dr. Patterson was confident that 
its great program would continue to advance 
under competent new leadership. 


Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
Power Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of misinformation has been bandied 
about the State of California and appar- 
ently has finally reached some persons 
here in Washington relative to a con- 
tract recently entered into between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District provid- 
ing for Shasta Dam power to be sup- 
plied to the Sacramento Municipal Utili- 
ty District for the next 40 years. The 
price being paid by the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District for this power is 
the same price presently being paid by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for power 
from the same source, 

I have never run across any expres- 
sion of concern that the contract be- 
tween the Bureau and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. destroyed the financial in- 
tegrity of the Central Valley project, but 
from the moment the contract between 
the Bureau and SMUD was signed an 
immediate barrage of protests arose, 
The line followed in almost every in- 
stance was to the effect that the financial 
structure of the project was being under- 
mined. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Record at 
this point an editorial from the Sacra- 
mento Bee dealing with e of the 
points raised by two ed Mem- 
bers of this House: 

CONGRESSMAN Is UNINFORMED ON SMUD 

Power CONTRACT 

Two Congressmen whose records are any- 
thing but friendly to Government power 
projects state they are set to ask some 
questions about the Reclamation Bureau's 
electric contract with the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District. 

This contract was signed December 11 by 
former Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man and will enable SMUD to buy power 
from the Bureau at rates about 17 percent 
under what the district is paying the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, 

How strong a defense of the contract will 
be made by the present Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay remains to be seen, 
But it is crystal clear that the agreement is 
legal and is sound so far as the economics of 
the Central Valleys project is concerned, 

Congressman JOHN P. Sartor (Republi- 
can), of Pennsylvania, who has declared 
openly he would scrap plans for all proposed 
Government projects, said he is convinced 
the Central Valleys project will be selling 
power to SMUD at rates below cost. 

Savior did not say who or what convinced 
him. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

SMUD was given no bargain basement rate 
by the Bureau. The district will get power 
irom CVP at exactly the same basic rate at 
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which the Bureau is selling Shasta power to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co—to which no 
one has objected. Moreover, this rate is high 
enough to pay back the Government’s ap- 
propriation for the power features of the 
project at 3 percent interest and to return a 
large profit to subsidize irrigation. This is 
not a mere hope but is based on definite ex- 
perience with the project's operation. 

Thus to say power is being sold at less than 
cost is, on the record, just not so. 

Saylor further said he has no objection to 
the Government selling power to public agen- 
cies but is opposed to Government construc- 
tion of transmission lines to haul power to 
such an agency 200 miles away while nearby 
Redding is getting her power from a private 
company. 

Here again Saylor is abysmally misin- 
formed. 

In the first place no Government trans- 
mission line is to be built to haul Shasta 
power to Sacramento. It will be carried over 
P. G. & E. lines under a wheeling arrange- 
ment to which this power company agreed in 
order to thwart Government construction 
of a transmission line. 

Moreover, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been ready to serve Redding with power but 
proposals for the city to buy Shasta energy 
have been defeated at least partially through 
campaign activities of the P. G. & E. 

Saylor’s companion in questioning the 
SMUD contract is Norris PouLson (Republi- 
can) of Los Angeles County. 

The two said they will interrogate the In- 
terior Department as to who the preferred 
customers are for power from Government 
projects. 

There is no preference insofar as rates or 
any special conditions are concerned, except 
that public agencies have first call on the 
publicly generateg power. That is how it 
should be. 

And the best proof that private companies 
are not being discriminated against is pro- 
vided in the fact they are getting more than 
half of the power already. Is it Saytor’s and 
Povutson’s desire to see they get it all? 


Chinese Nationalists in Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
observation of a Korean ROK officer on 
the wisdom of using Chinese Nationalists 
in Korea against Chinese Communists is 
cited thus: 

Why should we use Korea as a battle- 
ground for the Chinese to continue their 
civil war? 


Tax Fight Continues and Has Never 
Ceased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the stories carried by the press over 
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the country would convey the impression 
to the public interested in individual 
income-tax reduction as proposed in my 
bill, H. R. 1, that I have given up the 
fight for its enactment. I can assure 
the public that the fight has only just 
begun and that there will be no relaxa- 
tion in my efforts to have this legisla- 
tion enacted into law to carry out the 


promise of the candidates on the issue of 


tax reduction and the elimination of 
waste in Government. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting a telegram which 
I have just received from Mr, George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 352 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

I am also including under leave to ex- 
tend a release issued by me from.my 
office today, March 20, 1953, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 
New House Office Building: 

As I said to you this morning, my sincere 
friend, I have never known you to run away 
from a fight in the many years I have known 
you on the Hill, and I still believe you are 
going to carry this fight for reduction in 
taxes that is long overdue in the interest of 
the American public, I am not alone ex- 
pressing my personal views on the need for 
the Congress to act immediately on H. R. 1. 
My position is confirmed as vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, due to a Nationwide poll made re- 
cently of our entire membership, all inde- 
pendent business and professional men, and 
the poll reaching in excess of 100,000. The 
result of this Nationwide poll coming from 
independent business and professional men 
discloses 72 percent for the bill, 23 percent 
against, 5 percent no vote. ‘These expressed 
views coming from the grass roots of this 
Nation are a definite indication what is in 
the thinking and demands of the American 
public. Your constructive action, purely as 
a benefit for the future welfare of this Na- 
tion through the adoption of this long over- 
due legislation will bring about the need for 
the Government to spend within their in- 
come. ‘You are rendering a great service to 
the future of America. God bless you that 
you must carry on the fight. You are privi- 
leged to make full use of this message. 

GEORGE J, BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 
Marcu 20, 1953. 

Chairman Dante A. REED, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, today issued the following 
statement: 

“The morning newspapers indicate clearly 
that remarks I made yesterday at a press 
conference were unintentionally miscon- 
strued. Consequently, I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that I have not capitulated in 
the tax-reduction fight. I do not compro- 
mise on matters of principle. In my code 
a promise made is a promise to be Kept, and 
I am sure this is the code of every Repub- 
lican in Congress. 

“There are three recognized parliamentary 
procedures for bringing H, R. 1 to the floor 
of the House for consideration: 

“1. A clearance from the Committee on 
Rules; 

“2. A petition signed by 218 Members dis- 
charging the Rules Committee; or 

“3. The prerogative of the chairman of the 
‘Ways and Means Committee to call the meas- 
‘ure up on the floor upon recognition by the 
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“I had decided to use this third method, 
but a canvass of the membership of the 
House convinced me that the bill would be 
riddled with amendments providing tax re- 
lief for special groups which would have de- 
feated my purpose in providing relief for all 
the people. I have, therefore, abandoned 
this approach, but I shall continue to seek 
a rule from the Rules Committee and, if 
necessary, I may feel compelled to resort to 
method No. 2, namely, a discharge petition. 
Iam confident, however, that in the very near 
future the Rules Committee and the House 
leadership will see their way clear to grant 
a rule on H. R. 1 and thereby make it un- 
necessary for me to precipitate the issue by 
utilizing the discharge-petition procedure. 

“The Republican Party won the last elec- 
tion on the issues of Korea, high taxes, and 
Government waste. Pledges were made by 
our candidates from the top to the bottom 
to reduce taxes and cut Government spend- 
ing. If we do not carry out these pledges 
during this Congress, we will have sold the 
people down the river and it is extremely 
doubtful that we will continue to merit their 
confidence and support. Some of them are 
bound to wonder if we have not kidnaped the 
New and Fair Deal philosophy of ‘spend and 
spend, tax and tax, elect and elect.’ 

“Let me reiterate: I have not surrendered 
to anyone in the tax-reduction battle. I 
shall fight more vigorously than ever to ful- 
fill the pledges of the Republican Party.” 


Native Nationalism Mounts in French 
North Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Native Nationalism Mounts in 
French North Africa,” written by Egon 
Kaskeline, and published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Native NATIONALISM MOUNTS IN FRENCH 
NORTH AFRICA 


(By Egon Kaskeline) 


In French North Africa an uneasy truce 
has followed last year’s rioting. 

The French have not succeeded in placat- 
ing native nationalism in either Tunisia or 
Morocco. In both countries nationalist 
leaders reject the program of limited polit- 
ical reforms offered by the French adminis- 
tration. 

Bey Sidi Mohammed el Amin Pasha, nomi- 
nal ruler of Tunisia, has signed a reform 
decree calling for new municipal elections, 
but declares that he acted under duress. 
The French threatened to deport members 
of his family if he did not sign. The Neo- 
Destour and other nationalist groups an- 
nounce they will boycott the election be- 
cause the new law gives votes to French 
colonists who are not Tunisian citizens. 

Bitter feeling against the French seems to 
be on the increase. 


SULTAN HOLDS OUT 


In Morocco, Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben 
Youssef continues to hold out against French 
pressure. He refuses to sign any reform 


decree that is similar to that accepted by 
his Tunisian colleague, He anounces he will 
withhold his signature as long as his nation- 
alist collaborators are kept in captivity by 
the French. 

However, in a recent letter to French Pres- 
ident Auriol, the Sultan indicated his will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations with the 
French Government in order to replace the 
present protectorate with a treaty of alliance 
between the two countries. 

This, however, asks much more than even 
the most liberal-minded French statesmen 
are willing to grant. A political alliance 
between France and Morocco implies French 
recognition of Morocco as a sovereign nation, 
Home rule for the Moroccans is the major 
issue on which French and Moroccans are 
deadlocked. 


COMMUNIST FORCE GROWS 


Meanwhile the forces of communism are 
seen to be growing stronger. 

Gen. Augustin Guillaume, Prench resident 
general in Morocco, accuses the Istiqlal (In- 
dependence) Party, major nationalist group 
in the protectorate, of having concluded a 
close working alliance with the Communists. 
Communists, he declares, prepared the 
ground for the revolt, although they kept 
out of actual rioting. 

Such French accusations may be aimed 
in part at making the nationalists unpopular 
with public opinion in the United States. 
But unbiased observers also believe that 
Communist propaganda has made consider- 
able headway in the protectorate. Commu- 
nist agents reportedly are numerous in 
Morocco, coming in from Algeria and the 
Spanish zone of Morocco. 

By arresting the nationalist Istiqlal lead- 
ers, most of them members of the non- 
Communist native uppeg class, the French 
administration actually may have prepared 
the way for the Communists to take over 
the nationalist movement. 


MODERATE BANNED 


The situation is not very different in 
Tunisia where nationalist Neo-Destour leader 
Habib Bourguiba, a moderate in his polit- 
ical objectives, has been banned while the 
anti-Communist trade union leader Ferhad 
Hached was assassinated perhaps by a ter- 
rorist gang of French colonial diehards. 

France’s failure to make friends among 
the more progressive and more moderate 
groups among the north African nationalists 
is brought into the limelight by recent de- 
velopments among industrial labor there. 

Irving Brown, European representative of 
American labor unions in Europe’ and a 
fervent anti-Communist, recently pointed 
out that most north African labor leaders 
have been strongly anti-Communist in the 
past. 

FRENCH SNUB UNIONS 

Native trade unions, however, have been 
constantly snubbed by the French. In Mo- 
rocco, for instance, formation of native trade 
unions still is prohibited by law. All Mo- 
roccan trade unionists are affiliated with 
French trade unions, mostly to the Com- 
munist-led General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT). Yet 24 of the 26 native members of 
the Moroccan executive council of the CGT 
have declared themselves opponents of com- 
munism. 

It has been a standing complaint on the 
part of north African labor leaders that 
the French administration has rejected offers 
to collaborate. France provided extensive 
credits for industrial developments in north 
Africa but failed to impose on the indus- 
trialists any obligation to improve working 
conditions. In Casablanca, Morocco’s most 
important industrial center, native wages 
are as low as $24.64 a month. 

New housing projects initiated by the 
French failed to solve the native housing 
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problem. Thousands of native workers con- 
tinue living in tin-can cities, 

Today north African labor seems on the 
point of abandoning hope of improving its 
lot under French rule and to be moving into 
the extremist camp. 


Terminal Leave Status of Government 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
increasingly reflects the disturbed feeling 
of many of our Government career em- 
ployees over the numerous rumors 
spreading over our country from Wash- 
ington—rumors which tend to be dis- 
turbing to the career employee because 
they would indicate a desire to weaken 
the rights and the protection afforded 
the Government worker. 

Of the many letters received by me 
one touches upon the matter of leave 
payments in a most reasonable and flu- 
ent manner. For obvious reasons I 
withhold the name of my constituent 
who signs the letter. The text of this 
letter, Mr. Speaker, is as follows: 

I am an employee of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation here in Sacramento. All employees 
are quite worried and upset over the House 
Appropriation Committee’s stand on ter- 
minal or lump-sum leave. 

The public and Congress should be made 
aware of the fact that this affects every 
Government worker, whether he be Demo- 
crat or Republican. Every worker is proud 
that he has some annual leave saved that 
he can fall back on. They saved it for the 
most part during the war years when we 
worked 6 a week and taking of leave 
was frowned upon. 

The present system of leave is an improve- 
ment over the one used prior to 1944. Be- 
fore that time when an employee left the 
Government service, he merely left, but he 
remained on the payroll until his leave was 
used u d during that time that he was 
still on the payroll, he accumulated more 
annual leave. In that manner he gained 
from 3 to 6 days extra pay, after he had left 
the service. Under the present system he is 
paid in full as of his last day on duty and 
no further leave accumulated. 

Government employees have no unemploy- 
ment compensation, and why shouldn't they 
be paid if they are willing te cut short their 
vacation time—usually at the request of 
their supervisors? 

There has never been any question as to 
the legality of lump-sum leave payments 
by the auditors of the General Accounting 
Office, and thousands of rulings regarding 
such payments have been handed down by 
the Comptroller General, so apparently there 
was no question as to the legality of the law 
on his part. 

I would appreciate it if you would keep 
me informed on this matter. I have served 
the Bureau loyally and faithfully, however, 
if a law is to be passed abolishing leave, not 
allowing us to collect cash for our leave in 
the event the promised cut in personnel 
takes place, I want to quit before it happens, 
and I can assure you I am speaking for thou- 
sands, who feel exactly as I do. 
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The Idiocy of World Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article by Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlin, which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Human Events. Mr. Cham- 
berlin points out in this article the folly 
of those who advocate world govern- 
ment in the interest of world peace. I 
commend it to those who are interested 
in this subject. 

Tue IDIOCY OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Advocacy of world government is one of 
the principal escapist diseases of our time. 
It is especially virulent in academic circles. 
A clinical diagnosis reveals that the following 
categories of individuals are especially liable 
to the infection. 

Former hotspur crusaders of World War II, 
un to face up to the total bankruptcy 
of a war that started out to make a new 
heaven and a new earth and ended by leaving 
the United States in greater danger than it 
was at the height of Hitler’s power. 

Individuals with an acute American gullt 
complex who feel that there is something 
wrong and sinful about capitalism in general 
and the relatively high American standard of 
living in particular, and who pant for some 
scheme of giving away a large share of Amer- 
ica's substance to the underprivileged peoples 
of the world. 

Persons who are still bemused with Wen- 
dell Willkie’s slick and empty slogan, “One 
World.” 

Those who, for various reasons, wish to 
divert American attention from the supreme 
political fact of the second half of the 20th 
century. This is the threat, to the whole 
fabric of western civilization, posed by the 
existence of a gigantic Communist empire, 
stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific and 
avowedly committed to the principle that 
there can be no permanent peace until the 
world is communized. 

People who seek quick and miraculous 
cures for hard problems. Principal organiza- 
tion for promoting the world government 
idea is the United World Federalists, an or- 
ganization which claimed almost 50,000 
members in 1949. Persons prominently iden- 
tified with this organization are Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Robert E. Sherwood, Norman 
Cousins, and Cord Meyer. 

The am of United World Federalists 
calls for “a world federal government, uni- 
versal and strong enough to prevent armed 
conflict between nations, and having direct 
jurisdiction in those matters within its au- 
thority,” and for the transformation of the 
United Nations into such a world federal 
government. At a conference of atomic sci- 
entists, publicists, and political figures at 
Winter Park, Fla., in 1946 Justice Douglas 
said: “Our goal should be a world govern- 
ment representing the peoples of the world, 
functioning under an international bill of 
Tights through a legislature, judiciary, and 
executive.” 

And a group of heavy thinkers, mostly 
associated with the University of Chicago, 
under the leadership of former Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins, framed a constitution 
for world government. There is little pros- 
pect that this document will ever be put into 


operation. And this is perhaps just as well, 
because its provisions are so complicated that 
only college professors—who under the 
Binet-Simon test would be at least 200 years 
old—could hope to understand it. 

An apostle of world government, a busi- 
nessman named Robert Humber, at one time 
persuaded more than a score of State legis- 
latures to endorse the idea, although some 
of these bodies have subsequently rescinded 
their action on sober second thought. 

Does world government, as some sincere, 
well meaning people believe and hope, offer 
& way out of the world’s present state of 
chronic acute high tension, a solution for 
the threat of war, an alternative to the cost 
and danger of heavy national armaments? 
Or is the idea a mirage and a hoax, a piece 
of sheer political idiocy, which bears not the 
slightest relation to the realities and pos- 
sibilities of the world in which we are living? 
I think the overwhelming weight of evidence 
is for the second proposition. 

The first point to be noted is that about 
one-third of the human race (the combined 
population of the Soviet Union, China, the 
East European satellite states, and North 
Korea) would, on any rational calculation, 
have to be counted out of any world govern- 
ment scheme in advance. The philosophy of 
communism is no secret. The Communist 
conspiracy is one of the most open in history. 

Anyone moderately familiar with the writ- 
ings of Lenin and Stalin knows that Soviet 
communism is committed to the theory of 
implacable opposition between the interests 
of Communist and non-Communist states. 
The only solution for this dilemma, in the 
Communist view, is the conquest of the whole 
world for communism by force and sub- 
version, 

Quite logically and, indeed, inevitably, 
given this assumption, Soviet foreign policy 
has consistently rejected the slightest ex- 
ternal restraint on the freedom of the Soviet 
Government to do as it pleases. ‘The Soviet 
Government has signed no agreements for 
peaceful arbitration of disputes. It has 
never been willing to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the International Court at The 
Hague. Its record in the United Nations is 
one long series of “Nyets.” 

There is, therefore, not the slightest pros- 
pect that the Soviet Government, which 
speaks not only for itself, but for a long 
array of vassal states, would consent to the 
pooling of sovereignity that would be neces- 
sary under the most limited form of world 
government. And Soviet striking power is 
the sole threat of big war, the sole reason 
for what would in former times have been 
consideted the execessive military prepara- 
tions of the United States. A world govern- 
ment which did not include the Soviet Union 
(as it certainly would not) could not add an 
iota to American security or subtract a penny 
from the American defense budget. 

But would it not be possible to organize 
the non-Communist nations of the world 
into some effective federation? The hard 
facts of international life speak strongly 
against the success of any such enterprise. 
The fundamental schism between the non- 
Communist nations and the Soviet bloc is 
not the only fission in the structure of the 
unhappily named United Nations. 

Colonialism is an intensely divisive issue, 
as recent close votes in the U. N. Assembly 
indicate. It is sheer utopianism to imagine 
that world government, by some inner magic, 
would create harmonious adjustment be- 
tween the clashing views of French admin- 
istrators and Moroccan and Tunisian Na- 
tionalists, between Jews and Arabs, between 
Malan “Apartheid” theory and South Afri- 
can native Nationalist aspirations. 

There is also the suggestion, vigorously 
advocated by Mr. Clarence Streit and sup- 
ported by the organization Atlantic Union 
to create a common government for the 
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countries which qualify as democracies in 
the western understanding of that word. 
Such a proposal is more rational than the 
Chicago professor's pipedream of Americans 
and Canadians, Soviet Russians and Com- 
munist Chinese, Burmese, Bolivians all melt- 
ing down their national sovereignties by 
some strange political alchemy and forging 
the altar of a new god—world government. 

But on balance the defects of Atlantic 
Union outweigh the advantages. The need 
for an anti-Communist alliance between 
America and the European countries still 
outside the Iron Curtain on a realistic basis 
of mutual interest, common security, and 
reasonable equality of risk and sacrifice is 
clear and unmistakable. 

But an alliance is likely to function more 
smoothly and efficiently if it is restricted to 
basic essentials and is not cluttered up by 
the difficult extraneous questions which 
would arise as soon as there was an attempt 
to transform an alliance into a federation. 
Suppose, for example, that the United States 
and Great Britain should merge their econ- 
omies and the accents of British, Scotch, 
and Welsh members began to be heard in 
the Halls of Congress. Given the present 
relative productivity of the two nations, one 
of the first results of all-around free trade 
would be the swamping of most British in- 
dustries by American competitors, disastrous 
unemployment in Great Britain, perhaps a 
mass migration of Britons to the United 
States, which neither country would approve, 

A closer union of the continental Euro- 
pean nations is desirable and should be 
feasible. The proposals for a European 
army and for a tariff-free European market 
for the coal, iron, and steel industries are 
promising. But the issue of closer Euro- 
pean federation still hangs perilously in the 
balance; the centrifugal tug of nationalist 
jealousies and antagonisms is still strong. 
The difficulties that have accompanied the 
attempts of two civilized, literate peoples 
like the Dutch and the Belgians to achieve 
such a modest goal as a full customs union 
should certainly give pause to those who 
think in terms of federating the whole 
world. 

Politics is the art of the possible, and the 
fundamental and final objection to world 
government is that it simply will not and 
cannot work in any conceivable future near 
enough to be worth planning or working for. 
Effective government, with consent of the 
governed, is possible only when patriotism 
has been nourished by a long tradition of 
shared national experience and when there 
is general acceptance of desirable standards 
in politics and economics, in law and ethics. 
One of the favorite slogans of the crusaders 
for world government is, “World law, to be 
applied, not against states but against indi- 
viduals.” 

But this is fantastic nonsense for two 
reasons: There is no world law today, and 
it is useless to pretend that something 
exists when it does not. What is black on 
one side of the Iron Curtain is white on the 
other, and vice versa, What seems out- 
rageous pillage and spoilation to the in- 
vestor in Iranian oil or Bolivian tin seems 
just and proper to Iranian and Bolivian 
demogogic politicians, cheered on by howl- 
ing mobs who make the foreigner the scape- 
goat for their poverty. 

The idea of applying the world law to 
individuals is also outside the realm of prac- 
tical possibility. Suppose some phantom 
world authority issued a writ against a 
Soviet citizen who was running a slave- 
labor camp or against a Chinese official who 
had ordered a mass execution. Can anyone 
seriously suppose that such a writ could be 
executed? 

If one takes a very optimistic view of the 
future, if one assumes that Communist ex- 
pansive imperialism will somehow disappear, 
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that the poorer nations of the world will 
succeed in raising appreciably their stand- 
ards of living, some of the most obvious bar- 
riers to world government might be lowered 
or removed, But in such a case the danger 
of war would diminish and the need for 
world government would not be felt. The 
United States and Canada do not need a 
common government to keep the peace be- 
tween themselves. And governments have 
made a mess of so many things that there 
is little reason to suppose that the world 
would fare better if a superstate were im- 
posed on existing national states. 


What Is Offered in Place of Repeal?— 
A Rewritten Agreement? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1953 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, people 
talk of repeal when they do not like leg- 
islation. Today, there is talk of repeal- 
ing certain agreements entered into dur- 
ing and just after World War II. What 
is offered in place of repeal? Rewritten 
agreements? 

For example, what substitute is offered 
in the event agreements concerning Po- 
land are repealed? Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine boundaries? Will Rus- 
sia agree to give up eastern Poland the 
moment Poland gives up its slice of East- 
ern Germany? This done, will Poland 
give up East Prussia? What of the 
Polish Corridor? 

Should not rewritten drafts accom- 
pany pleas for repeal? 


Atheist War on Religion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a timely address entitled “Atheist 
War on Religion,” which was delivered 
by Father John L. Bazinet, of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, on Sunday, February 
22, 1953, at the cathedral in Baltimore, 
Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You kneel here this morning, my beloved, 
in a spirit of humility, of mercy, of courage, 
and of joy. Who is there in our torn world, 
my dear brethren, that dares not to be hum- 
ble, down to earth that is, before the fero- 
cious, intelligent, undreamed-of atheist war 
on religion you today see? 

And your being here on your knees proves 
to anyone who can see that yours is a heart 
of mercy, too, praying as you do for those 
men and women, churchmen and laymen, 
battered and beaten on one pretext or an- 
other for their religious convictions. 


That concern and sympathy, mercy in 
short, moves you to think of them this day, 
not only of that prince of Christendom, His 
Eminence Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, whose 
public humiliation 4 years ago this month so 
stirred many of us previously heedless and 
unseeing as to the realities of Red persecu- 
tion, but also of those countless Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, and God-fearing 
men of whatever creed, whose lives have been 
blighted by their belief in the face of heart- 
less tyrants posing as friends of the people. 

The Hungarian cardinal in 1949 stood by 
no means first in time among the victims— 
some of you may recall Monsignor Budkie- 
wicz of Poland many years ago now, victim 
too of the atheist Communists; and very 
many in fact have, during these past 4 years 
walked the via dolorosa in East and West, 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, with 
suffering their lot, faith their shield. Such 
indeed the young Washingtonian who gaily 
strode many a time along Franklin Street to 
this very sacred cathedral from Paca Street, 
a young seminarian then, now victim of 
atheist Communist wrath in Korea, Bishop 
Patrick Byrne, of Maryknoll. 

No wonder we admire their courage. No 
wonder that we humbly pray this morning 
that this strength of heart and will may 
stand firm in them. And well may we, in 
the face of such trying times, unbelievable to 
most adults as we grew up as young men 
and women, beg of God that our own courage 
may be bright and constant before the 
brutalities of our own time. 

Would our own courage, we ask ourselves, 
measure up to theirs, were we to be put to 
the test? Under God, we know not; but we 
pray that it would be so through His grace, 
Yet we rightly rejoice today that men and 
women loyal to Him have the kind of loyalty 
that spelled martyrdom of old: Peter on Vati- 
can Hill, Paul on the Ostian Road, James in 
Jerusalem, Ignatius in the Roman Colisseum 
we now view as a monument of antique art 
and industry, and for you Catholics, the 
names repeated daily in your missal during 
the canon, as in this mass: Agatha and Lucy, 
Cecilia, Agnes and Anastasia, Stephen and 
Barnabas, Clement and Andrew the Apostle. 
These would not worship state gods of marble 
and of gold, my brethren; so they were liqui- 
dated. Today, in their thousands, religious 
men and women will not bend the knee be- 
fore Marx, Lenin, and Stalin; so they are 
badgered, threatened, abused, vilified, de- 
graded, humiliated, denied medical care, tor- 
tured, caged like wild beasts, dehumanized 
like rats in a laboratory, imprisoned, worked 
under lash and gun to death, slowly starved, 
shot outright. Your anti-anti-Communist 
will accept all this, shudder at its messiness 
maybe, explain it away of course. He says 
he is against atheism, but will he fight it? 
No; he runs down those who do. 

Under modern refinements of cruelty you 
will discern no basic difference between 
pagans and atheistic Communists as to final 
ends: the destruction of independent re- 
ligion, the enslavement most particularly of 
your church, as an agency of organized 
religion, 

You recall perhaps, the admission made by 
the present Kremlin dictator: “Communism 
will agitate against both catholicism and 
protestantism, and against orthodoxy in or- 
der to bring about the triumph of the soci- 
alistic world outlook. The (Communist) 
party cannot be neutral toward religion and 
it does conduct antireligious propaganda 
against all and every religious prejudice.” 
No sensible person can question the plain 
meaning of such speech. 

If any one of you doubted that, was not 
such doubt wiped away for good with Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s humiliation, trial, and 
sentence 4 years ago? Perhaps in God’s 
providence, this for many of you proved to 
be the painfully dramatic awakening to facts 
of really long standing, till then unperceived, 
No country in the whole world has ever freely 
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chosen atheistic communism, not even Rus- 
sians in Sovietland proper. 

You realize, of course, that the strategy 
against all religion forms part of the warp 
and woof of the atheistic Communists. Its 
modern founder of a godless state did not 
hide his conviction: “Religion is opium for 
the people. Religion is a sort of spiritual 
gin in which the slaves of capital drown 
their human figures.” And this same Lenin 
was eased into power, it is said, through the 
help of New York financiers. 

The pattern, you would observe, has not 
changed. Listen, please, my brethren, to a 
declaration made only last summer by one 
of the officials of an atheist state, Czecho- 
slovakia: “People who go to church demon- 
strate their opposition to the people’s democ- 
racy [i. e., atheist Communist state] and so- 
cialism, gain courage in church to invoke 
American imperialism. * * * In the strug- 
gle against such enemies, we stop at nothing. 
We do not hesitate even to enter upon the 
so-called holy ground of the churches, mon- 
asteries, and convents” (July 1952, Kopecky, 
Minister of Information). 

Yet the tactics to be used would, you ob- 
serve, be adapted to the facts and conditions 
of life in each countty: Poland, for instance, 
with its 90 percent or more Catholics, Hun- 
gary with its 70 percent, all Iron Curtain 
countries with an overwhelming majority 
of people members of some church or reli- 
gious group. 

“The fight against religion must be con- 
ducted with sagacity,” so warned Lenin. And 
so you see religion and the church now for 
the atheists as a problem of social engineer- 
ing. Fine words must be; written constitu- 
tions must appear the better, only to be in- 
terpreted by the cruel and steel will of the 
dictator party and its chief. 

Yet must you not admit that the mere 
written terms have at times fooled and de- 
ceived many of us with our native regard for 
the sacredness of such written pledge? But 
what of those Americans who still after all 
these horrible years think up excuses for be- 
lieving downright Communist Party ab- 
surdities? Always ready, they, to sit down 
with invited atheist enemies in tuxedos, men 
who joke, laugh, and make merry as guests 
“as they pour cyanide into our wine or 
coffee.” 

See what you as laymen would observe 
should it be your unhappy lot to fall behind 
the Iron Curtain or bamboo curtain. 

Yes, fair words about liberty or conscience, 
But what of the day by day unrolling of the 
tactics? Do you not see the pseudo-toler- 
ance as just that, a fraud, a patent, trans- 
parent tactic or deceit. Remember, brethren, 
“the fight against religion must be con- 
ducted with sagacity. * * *” Such sagacity 
looks to you to be what it really is: wiliness, 
insincere maneuvers, lying words, mask, and 
false face for the reality. 

For you would observe the general pattern 
of the atheist state against your church, be- 
fogged no longer by mieaningless promises. 
You would observe the first stage: creating a 
mist and atmosphere of fear and violence 
around your church and churchmen and 
outstanding laymen. You wish outside anti- 
anti-Communists could grasp all this; but 
they don’t or can’t, still chewing on jack- 
straws for nourishment, open-mouthed 
gobbling down atheists’ excuses. 

You would see threatening mob-scenes or- 
ganized by the regime aimed at disrupting 
religious ceremonies, Mass and religious 
gatherings generally. You would read %í 
your State-run daily papers item after item, 
integrated, planned, a campaign of hatred 
fired at your church and at distinguished 
and well-known prelates, such as happened 
in the cases of Mindszenty and Groesz in 
Hungary, Beran in Czechoslovakia, Stepinac 
in Yugoslavia, Baziak in Poland, Skvireckas 
(Svireckas) in Lithuania. Bewildered, you 
would learn of Americans who really be- 
lieved Communist excuses for all this. How 
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could such things be, you would ask your- 
self. 

Perhaps the very clergymen in your own 
congregation would be arrested and impris- 
oned. Top men in your parish, laymen, 
would mysteriously “disappear” through the 
secret police pounding at 2 a. m. on the 
doors of their homes, never to be heard 
from again. 

In a regime where ration cards mean the 
difference between staying alive and starving 
to death, you would note that prominent 
laymen and clergymen have theirs reduced 
or taken away altogether. Your parish 
church would be snatched by the atheist 
government and turned into a dance hall, 
or a library, or a gymnasium, or a “house of 
culture” so-called where a sugar-coated 
league of the godless would attempt to win 
over your young boys and girls to their irre- 
ligious way of life. 

The plan, you could discern, was being 
worked out with satanic “sagacity.” Church 
life, congregational funds would be crushed 
to death through taxes designed for that 
very purpose. You could not support the 
church; lucky, indeed, to support yourself 
and family. 

And this kindly note, dearly beloved, 
stands as the first stage or step in the over- 
all tactics of takeover. No honeyed words of 
propaganda from government-controlled and 
operated radio could possibly hide these hor- 
rible facts from your very eyes. 

Then the second phase. You would feel 
the atmosphere of fear and violence closing 
down on you and your clergy, pressure 
greater, your loneliness more bleak. Your 
favorite religious journal, no matter what 
your creed, would be censored by govern- 
ment red pencils. Soon you would note the 
paper, if not wholly silenced and stopped, 
was taken over altogether, perhaps of all 
things with an atheist editor installed, mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

Your priest or minister or rabbi would be 
‘under constant police surveillance, watched 
night and day by the agents of the atheists. 
You yourself might well be, too, if you were 
prominent in local parish affairs, your letters 
opened and read, your telephone conversa- 
tions tapped and recorded, your every move 
detailed and set down—at home, in your 
office or shop or department. 

If you were to have a church gathering 

.of any kind, you would need a permit from 
the atheistic agent of the atheist state. You 
would notice at Sunday mass or meeting, a 
secret-service agent taking down the ser- 
mon, probably passing censorship on it be- 
fore your priest or minister would be allowed 
to appear at all in the pulpit. 

It would not be long before you would 
understand the aim of such a plan: to cut 
you off gradually, almost imperceptibly at 
first, from your priests, your ministers, your 
rabbi. How disrupted things would be in 
your church. No easy contact with your 
natural leaders, no contact at all any more 
with members of your communion beyond 
the state borders. 

Even the dullest person could see, as is 
evident, that the strength of religion to fight 
back against the tyranny of the atheist state 
would be sapped and weakened. Whose mere 
human voice can be heard these days in de- 
fense against government-backed propa- 
ganda? Fear through violence has been cre- 
ated; isolation and powerlessness have been 
effected; the first two steps in the Commu- 
nist sagacity are carried out before your 
eyes in daily life. 

But your atheist masters directed from the 
Kremlin are not yet satisfied. They must, 
as a third tactic, put down the church and 
religion, suppress it either wholly or in part; 
and maybe, if they are particularly effec- 
tive in their evil maneuvers, change your 
church itself into a Communist front, a 
Machiavellian instrument of Politburo policy. 


Note the news from Poland this very past 
week, 

However gullible you may have been so 
far, the rest of move three would soon make 
that trust evaporate and the dark reality 
dawn with fierce clarity. You would hear 
that your archbishop, maybe, had been sent 
off to slave labor—to hew trees, to dig 
ditches, to pour concrete, to live in a wooden 
barracks under machine-gun guard. You 
would learn that your pastor or minister 
had been taken away at night, destination 
unknown, transportation cattle car, “deport- 
ed” it would be said. 

You would learn of prison camps for 
clergy and laity alike, of men and women 
you had known all your lives as upright, 
honest, patriotic citizens, religious-minded 
and devout, persons with extraordinary war 
records and years of public-spirited service, 
being stood up before a firing squad, or shot 
while trying to escape as the hypocritical 
explanation has it. Things were getting 
rough, you would have to admit; yet this is 
the pattern as worked out in the past few 
years behind the atheist curtains. But then 
a ray of light might strike you. 

Suddenly the tyrants seem to have a change 
of heart, more of their sagacity. Fellow 
travelers, anti-anti-Communists, some be- 
guiled Catholics perhaps, and hidden Com- 
munists, even the United States of America, 
would hail this new move as progressive; 
always eager and ready they, even in 1953, 
to step into atheist bear trap, like all traps 
concealed but deadly. Red radio would 
quote their published praise; and why? Be- 
cause pro-Communists stood in your pulpits 
and had succeeded in taking over your 
parish, backed of course by the antireligious 
government. 

You would hear them called “peace clergy- 
men,” “patriotic priests,” “citizen ministers,” 
“public-spirited rabbis,” even (and this is no 
figment of fancy) “Catholic action” clergy- 
men. Your parish school you had seen 
closed by the atheists, your seminary like- 
wise; but now, opened again perhaps under 
a known Communist. Such poisoned bait is 
snapped at by many Americans, trying to 
make themselves think it wholesome food. 

The hypocrisy in that apparent change of 
heart would be all too evident to you. Your 
Holy Name Society disbanded, your Boy 
Scouts taken over by the atheists, your 
church-sponsored sodalities, discussion 
groups, welfare institutions, your hospitals, 
homes for aged, orphanages, trade unions, 
your clubs even, all gobbled down by the 
enemies of religion and of the church. 

Naturally your children would tell you 
what they were learning then in the schools; 
the praise of atheism, hatred for your reli- 
gion, contempt for your church. But you 
are afraid to explain, even to them. They 
are coached to report you to the atheists. 
The long-term strategy can wait now; the 
immediate tactics have thus far succeeded, 
And this, my dear brethren, is what has hap- 
pened up till now behind the odious cur- 
tain: terror through propaganda, stripping 
of all support, maximum of direct or indi- 
rect control. How can we Americans see 
such facts, and not understand? 

You will grasp the fact that such tactics 
are not peculiar to the Catholic Church’s 
struggle with atheistic communism. Every 
religious group has had to face the same 
thing: Eastern Orthodox, Greek Uniate Cath- 
olics, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Protestants, 
generally Moslems, Jews, though it is a fact 
that about half of the European satellite 
population was Roman Catholic. 

. That is why you hear of pressured clergy- 
men of divers creeds, robbed of freedom, par- 
roting for hate-the-West campaigns, indulg- 
ing in hate-America drives, lending their 
voices to hate-the-Pope, despise-the-Vatican 
propaganda, supporting the sjanderous peace 
campaigns, so-called, voicing indignation 
against alleged United States-sponsored germ 
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warfare, even taking part sometimes in the 
Soviet-sponsored Stockholm peace appeal 
(1950), the Communist Berlin peace meet- 
ing (1951), the Vienna People’s Atheist Con- 
gress for Peace (1952)—in fact, were not even 
some American clergymen tricked into back- 
ing in free America the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, conference of 1949, a “soundingboard 
for Soviet propaganda?” If atheistic sagacity 
can be so successful even in our own land, 
what must we think of the churchmen fenced 
in and forced to act where the Communists 
have machine guns leveled at their heads? 

Ours is not to judge them. Ours not to say, 
Phariseelike, “I am not like the rest of men.” 
On the contrary, should we not ask, in view 
of the spectacle before our mind today: 
“Lord, that I may see.” Seeing, understand- 
ing the Communist method by its open rec- 
ord, let us be ever humble facing the facts of 
reality, however unpleasant they may be. Let 
us in mercy keep daily before our minds the 
souls of those who know hardships from the 
atheists such as to try any human being’s 
soul. 

Perhaps, too, our courage will be thus fired, 
touched as it were through their heroic ex- 
ample; and our resolve nerved to fight 
against the suggestion of such an atheistic 
scheme, no matter what the camouflage, be- 
ing further wheeled, Trojan-horselike, into 
your American midst. Maybe, too, in the joy 
we see in their heroism, our own spiritual joy 
will grow that we are esteemed worthy to 
battle in the cause of God and of His re- 
ligion. “Wise as serpents,” Christ warned us, 
“simple as doves.” 

Understand clearly, my beloved, the pat- 
tern of the atheists; then you may well hope 
to recognize it as you would a color or an 
odor or a sound. Then be quick to act in 
the spirit, if today especially that great man 
may be cited here, of the Father of Our 
Country as he was: “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispenable sup- 
ports.” Thus spoke George Washington, 
prophetically as it seems now. Washington 
knew not atheistic communism. 

But J. Edgar Hoover does, as witness his 
1952 FBI report: “* * * the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., * * * posed one of the major 
threats to the internal security of the coun- 
try during the 1952 fiscal year.” There is 
a Communist adage, you know, “that actual 
party strength should not be measured by 
membership figures but on its ability to 
reach and influence the’ masses.” The 
United States Communist “purpose * * * is 
to disguise the programs of the party as the 
offerings of organizations having the best 
interests of the general public in mind, * * *” 
You see this “in the instructions issued by 
party leaders to the membership to con- 
centrate on the infiltration of established 
groups, such as labor unions, parent teach- 
ers groups, and religious societies. © * *”* 
Thus spoke the FBI chief. i 

Pope Pius XI also knew the terrible facts. 
“Belief in God,” His Holiness urged over 20 
years ago, “is the unshakable foundation of 
all social order and of all responsibility on 
earth * * * all those who do not want anarchy 
and terrorism ought to take energetic steps 
to prevent the enemies of religion from at- 
taining the goal they have so brazenly pro- 
claimed in the world.” Was he speaking to 
Catholics alone, my brethren? No, indeed. 

“In this battle joined by the powers of 
darkness against the very idea of divinity,” 
he invites you and every one, “it is our 
fond hope that, besides the host which 
glories in the name of Christ, all those—and 
they comprise the overwhelming majority of 
mankind—who still believe in God and pay 
Him homage may take a decisive part.” 

In our free State of Maryland, today and 
everyday, my beloved brethren, in your joy 
and courage, your mercy and humility, may 
that decisive part in this battle be honorably 
yours. God strengthen you in your fight. 
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Address by Belgian Ambassador at 
Stanford University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 10 our good friend, the 
Ambassador to the United States from 
Belgium, Baron Silvercruys, was the 
guest of the president of Leland Stan- 
ford University. At that time he made 
a presentation to the Hoover Library on 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University of a mural tapestry commem- 
orating the work of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium under the leadership of 
former President Hoover. 

This presentation was made on behalf 
of the Government of Belgium as a 
token of the gratefulness of the people 
of Belgium and their abiding friendship 
with the United States. 

The Ambassador made a brief but 
notable address on this occasion, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have his ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In the years gone by, I have paid many 
visits to California, from which I have always 
derived a full measure of inspiration. 

It was here in San Francisco that I took 
part, in 1951, in the Japanese Peace Confer- 
ence and signed the treaty. It was here, in 
1945, that I joined the ranks of others in the 
free world who took a hand in the drafting 
of the charter of the United Nations. I never 
return to this beautiful valley when I do 
not feel that I am truly coming back to 
God’s own country. 

Today, I should like to reflect on another 
landmark, which has no parallel in history. 

There have been so many upheavals in 
recent years the world over that it is not 
easy to realize that misery and want can be 
largely concentrated in one small area. Such 
was the case shortly after the war broke out 
in 1914, when my homeland was inflicted 
with the trials of enemy occupation. 

Hardship calls for the best in character, 
and the Belgian people showed their fiber 
and moral strength. But hardship also calls 
for the best in service to humanity and 
Herbert Hoover came to the fore. This noble 
American accepted the challenge and the 
opportunity. With a handful of friends, he 
organized, as a private endeavor, the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. 

Never before had an operation of this 
nature been carried out, on such a scale, by 
any government or any country. The CRB 
became magic letters. Like the V for vic- 
tory in the second war, they brought new 
hope to a nation in distress. When the bags 
of flour had been emptied in many of our 
homes, the womenfolk would embroider in 
gay silk the Red Indian’s head stenciled on 
the canvas, and these found their way back 
to the United States as a token of grate- 
fulness. 

I am here today on an errand of friend- 
ship to reaffirm this gratefulness. At the 
seat of this great university, near Palo Alto, 
the home of Herbert Hoover, we wish to pay 
tribute again to the many in this generous 
land who contributed to the CRB; we wish 
to honor the chief of this unprecedented 
enterprise, his gallant lieutenants and asso- 
ciates, Vernon Kellogg and Edgar Rickard, 


and all those now departed or in our midst 
who have won an imperishable place in our 
hearts. 

The Hall of Honor of the Belgian Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair in 1939 was 
decorated with large tapestries which stressed 
the relationship between the United States 
and Belgium. 

One pointed out the contribution of the 
Huguenot Walloons to the founding of New 
York; another one illustrated the part taken 
by Belgian missionaries in the discovery and 
christianization of the new world; the cen- 
terpiece was dedicated to the debt of grati- 
tude Belgium has owed America since the 
First World War. 

This tapestry, designed by one of our best 
artists was woven in Brussels, a city which 
for ages has produced excellent craftsmen in 
that fleld. It is this tapestry I have the 
honor to present today to the Hoover Library 
on war, revolution, and peace, on behalf of 
the Government of Belgium. 

In the center the horrors of war are 
brought to the light. At the right are to be 
seen the ships that carried the American 
troops to Europe; and at the left, the ships 
loaded with the food from the Commission 
for Relief to Belgium. Near the center, you 
will recognize the Library of Louvain Univer- 
sity rebuilt by American generosity, and next 
to it the figure of Herbert Hoover—a younger 
Hoover, in years at least, who holds the de- 
cree by which he was officially named a 
“Friend of the Belgian Nation” by King Al- 
bert, At the top, there is a symbolic pic- 
ture of America represented by a motley 
of skyscrapers. 

There are two doves in the tapestry. These 
birds are truly peace-loving; they are not 
political. They express the abiding friend- 
ship between our two countries. I hope that, 
for a long time to come, they will rest undis- 
turbed in these scholarly surroundings of 
the Hoover Library. 

When future generations of this Alma 
Mater look up from their books and stand 
before this tapestry, may they be reminded 
always that Belgium finds happiness and 
pride in the practice of the simplest virtues 
of all: gratefulness and loyalty in friendship. 


Koch and Lincoln Treatments for Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have received from DeLona Lind- 
sey, of Sunnyside, Wash., regarding the 
Koch and Lincoln treatments for cancer, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUNNYSIDE, WASH., March 16, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 

Dear Sm: This letter is in regard to the 
Koch and Lincoln treatments. I know very 
little about the Lincoln treatment but I think 
it should be given a chance to prove its 
worth rather than be stamped out because 
of any grudge the AMA might have against it. 

As for the Koch treatment I can tell you 
some things about it as I have taken the 
treatment and have seen the results of it on 
others. I am being cured of cancer with the 
Koch treatment. I started with the treat- 
ment a year ago. I was quite bad with can- 
cer. Iam not well entirely but I hope to be, 
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with a little more time. I know people that 
have been cured of diseases, including cancer, 
with the Koch treatment. I wouldn't take a 
million dollars for what it has done for me. 
So many, many people here are using it. I 
ordered a dozen books from Gerald B. Win- 
rod—the red-back book called the Koch 
Treatment—and put them into circulation 
here. I can’t say enough for it but will not 
take up too much of your time on the sub- 
ject but Mr. Lancer in the name of God and 
the right, do what you can, please, to keep 
these treatments from being stopped by some 
people who do not know what they are doing. 

I pray every day that it will not be taken 
off the market for if it is thousands, yes mil- 
lions of people, will die with cancer and other 
diseases for the want of it. I have read of the 
Hoxie and other treatments that I hope will 
some day be used wholeheartedly. 

Thank you for reading this letter. 

DE Lona LINDSEY. 


Offshore Oil Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF. 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated March 11, 1953, addressed to me by 
Mr. V. V. Harris, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., relative to the so-called tidelands 
oil deposits. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HARRIS & HARRIS, INVESTMENTS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 11, 1953. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR; I am sure the people of your 
State would not voluntarily obligate them- 
selves, without consideration, to pay to the 
people of California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
over a period of years, an undetermined sum 
of money variously estimated for a State like 
Oklahoma at some fifty to two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. If Congress passes a resolution 
donating the oil-rich, off-shore, submerged 
lands from the people of all the States to the 
people of the three States, the economic 
results would be about the same as if such 
a voluntary obligation to pay money were 
made. 

The so-called tidelands along the coasts 
of the three States named above, and other 
coastal States, now belong to the Federal 
Government, not by seizure, but by a well- 
reasoned decision of the highest court of 
our land. If the Federal Government loses 
the estimated ten to forty billion dollars of 
oil reserves under said lands, Oklahoma's part 
of the loss will be somewhere within the 
range given above. If I were a resident of one 
of the three coastal States, or if I were pro- 
ducing oil from tidelands under State leases, 
I might favor the transfer for selfish reasons 
only. The argument that the retention of 
the so-called tidelands by the National Gov- 
ernment would set a precedent for seizure of 
inland submerged lands has no basis what- 
ever, in my opinion. 

I have read the case of the United States v. 
State of California (U. S. Court Reporter 67, 
p. 1658), which holds that the United 
States is the owner of the 3-mile marginal 
belt of land situated under the oceans be- 
yond the low-water mark and, in my opin- 
ion, the decision is sound and does not in 
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any way do violence to the theory of States’ 
rights. The Court holds that the State of 
California was not, at the time it was ad- 
mitted to the Union, or at any other time, 
the owner of the 3-mile belt; the ownership 
of that strip of land by the Federal Govern- 
ment is due to the fact that the United 
States first proposed and then persevered in 
asserting such ownership as a protector of 
the people and in its capacity as a member 
of the family of nations. Sixty to 70 years 
ago the proposition was at last generally 
accepted by the nations of the world and 
the same thereby became international law. 
The same reasoning applies to the 1014-mile 
coastal strip which Texas alleges she owned 
at the time of her admittance into the 
Union. 

The States on the receiving end make vari- 
ous arguments for the transfer, such as the 
following: 

a. That the tideland opinions chart a 
course for a trend to socialism. 

b. That they set a precedent for nationali- 
zation of oil and other resources. 

c. That the decisions will result in a 
greater concentration of power in Washing- 
ton. 

d. That they constitute confiscation of 
such lands. 4 

I think there is very little basis for any 
such arguments. Prevention of give-away of 
valuable- Federal property will not bring 
about any undesirable consequences. 

I think the Federal Government should 
retain ownership of the land and minerals. 
There is certainly a moral question, if not 
a constitutional one, involved in the pro- 
posal for the Congress to take some billions 
of dollars worth of property belonging to all 
the people of the United States and transfer 
and convey it, without consideration, to the 
people of only three States. 

I think all the States are in much better 
financial condition than is the National Gov- 
ernment. It is going to be necessary for 
someone to protect our Federal Government 
against the demands of the three coastal 
States. The people of the United States have 
a right to expect their paid representatives 
in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives to do that. If the represent- 
atives of the National Government are not 
going to protect its property interests against 
such claims, I would like to know who will; 
their salaries are paid out of the National 
Treasury. I am not sure that the Members 
of Congress would be faithfully discharging 
the duties of their office if they should vote 
to divest the Federal Government, without 
consideration, of the title to such valuable 
property. 

It seems to me it would be very difficult 
for a Senator from an inland State to vote 
for the give-away. 

In conclusion I want to say I think the 
question is not a political one. Iam a Re- 
publican and agree with the general policy 
of our present administration. 

Very truly yours, 
V. V. Harris. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 27 Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis, 
former Ambassador to Hungary, an out- 
standing American career diplomat who 
retired recently from our Foreign Serv- 
ice, delivered at Temple Beth-el, Glens 


Falls, N. Y., a speech on Soviet anti- 
Semitism. 

Ambassador Davis refiected in this 
speech a profound understanding of the 
subject and gives it greater insight than 
I have seen in any recent remarks on 
this topic. Ambassador Davis has the 
background for this approach, since his 
last position was as chief of the Ameri- 
can mission to Hungary. He knows the 
nature of our enemy. I believe his re- 
marks should be read as widely as pos- 
sible. I ask unanimous consent that 
these remarks by Ambassador Davis be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a very real privilege to be with you 
tonight on the eve of the traditional holi- 
day of an ancient people. I am afraid what 
I have tə say will be little suggestive of the 
joy and fun of Purim but it will not be en- 
tirely without hope for the ultimate triumph 
of those whose faith is in the Lord. 

In considering this question of the recru- 
descence of anti-Semitism in the Soviet Em- 
pire it is necessary to go far back for our 
starting point and consider some of the 
philosophical bases of Marxism. There are 
many varieties of Marxism and the current 
Leninist-Stalinist line is only one of them. 
But it does stem directly from the 
philosophy of Marx and so it is important 
to understand something of that philosophy 
in order to understand present day com- 
munism. It is always necessary to have 
some knowledge of the motivations and ob- 
jectives of a movement if one is to under- 
stand its actions. 

The Marxian concept of the universe is 
completely atheistic, mechanistic, material- 
istic. It starts with a denial of God or of 
any spiritual power in the universe. All 
nature and all history can be explained in 
materialistic terms, and only in those terms. 
This is the cornerstone on which the whole 
logical structure of Marxism rests. Remove 
it and the whole structure will tumble to 
the ground. Therefore a Communist state 
such as that represented by the Kremlin 
is preconditioned to be against religion, any 
religion, in areas under its control. It must, 
by its very nature, get along without re- 
ligion, and it can never do anything else. 

As a corollary to this and flowing natural- 
ly from it, communism is and must be 
actively antireligious. The materialistic 
philosophy on which it is founded is one 
side of the shield, the passive side. Direct 
action against religion, all religions, is the 
other side, the active side. For it must be 
clear that communism and religion cannot 
coexist forever. One or the other must give 
way. If communism is to survive and en- 
dure then religion must be destroyed. A 
system which relies on unquestioning obe- 
dience to the dictates of those in control 
of the party cannot admit any loyalty to 
any power higher than itself. To acknowl- 
edge the omnipotence of God is to deny the 
omnipotence of the party, and that is to 


“deny the very basis of the whole system. 


The 1953 model of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a complete dictatorship, sub- 
ject to no moral restraints by higher au- 
thority, and containing within itself all the 
answers to all the questions. So it is only 
natural that the Soviet Union should take 
direct action against religious bodies with- 
in its area of control. We saw the first 
manifestations of this in the anti-God 
campaign of the thirties. That was directed 
primarily at the Russian Orthodox Church 
since it was the nearest and most immediate 
target. In Hungary, where I had some op- 
portunity to observe these developments at 
first hand, the first target was the Protes- 
tant groups. Tactically, that was under- 
standable too since these were relatively 
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small, divided among themselves, and self- 
contained national bodies, easy to attack 
even before the regime was firmly consoli- 
dated. They had no organizational ties with 
bodies outside Hungary and no one but 
themselves on whom to rely for assistance or 
support. When they had been brought 
under a measure of control the attack was 
shifted to the Catholic Church which was 
numerically the largest religious body in the 
country and traditionally occupied a posi- 
tion of influence in public affairs. Now 
it is the turn of the Jews. 

But while the ultimate objective of the 
Soviet Union is the destruction of religion 
and while it must strive toward and win that 
objective in order to survive, that doss not 
mean that it must maintain the pressure 
at all times. The policy of the Soviet Union 
is capable of sudden and abrupt changes of 
direction for tactical reasons. The most 
dramatic instance of that was the Kitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939. After posing for ycars 
as the champion of resistance to fascism 
and spearheading:the united front move- 
ments in western countries, the Soviet Union 
suddenly and without warning turned com- 
pletely around and entered into a nonag- 
gression pact with with Hitler's Reich, thus 
permitting Germany to attack her neighbors 
with a better chance of winning than would 
have been possible if the Soviet Union had 
maintained its self-claimed position of lead- 
ership of the opposition, or even if it had 
remained neutral. In the same way the 
anti-God campaign was suddenly shut off as 
one turns off a faucet after Hitler attacked 
Russia. Russia needed a maximum cf in- 
ternal unity and she needed help from the 
west, and needed it desperately. The Soviet 
leaders were led to believe that their cause 
would find more sympathy in the west and 
particularly in this country if they gave up 
the anti-God campaign. So overnight it was 
called off. It was not dismantled—it was 
just put in mothballs for future use when- 
ever ah appropriate opportunity should arise. 
In other words, the Soviet Union is quite 
capable of starting or stopping any move- 
ment for purely tactical reasons. The ulti- 
mate objective remains the same. The ulti- 
mate destruction of religion is a nccessity 
for the Soviet Union. But if temporarily its 
leaders sce some advantage in soft pedalling 
or even renouncing antireligious propa- 
ganda they may be counted on to co s0 so 
long, but only so long, as it appears to them 
tactically worthwhile. Human values and 
human hearts do not enter into their calcu- 
lations one little bit. 

We have, then, these two basic reasons for 
the use by the Soviet Union of anti-religion 
generally or anti-Semitism specifically as in- 
struments of policy, two complementary 
manifestations of the irreconcilable conflict 
between Stalinist communism and religion. 
These are sufficient to explain the readiness 
of the Soviet authorities to launch cam- 
paigns against any and all religions as may 
seem most expedient to them at the moment, 
They explain campaigns against the Russian 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church, Prot- 
estant churches, and the Mohammedans, as 
well as the current campaign against the 
Jewish communities. They do not explain 
why, just at this moment, the Soviet author- 
ities have decided that the time is ripe, 
tactically, to revive anti-Semitism. But they 
are two of the basic factors in this situation 
we are considering tonight. 

Another factor is the age-old tendency 
of mankind to seek a scapegoat for one’s 
own shortcomings. If things are not going 
the way you like or the way you have fore- 
told, you all too often look for someone else 
to blame. And when the Kremlin feels the 
need for a scapegoat the Jewish commu- 
nities are ready to hand. They are a minor- 
ity, and they are easily identifiable. Put 
the blame on them and the people know 
whom you are talking about. Furthermore, 
and importantly, from the Middle Ages down 
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the Jewish communities have been the tra- 
ditional scapegoats in Eastern Europe. Such 
a long history has been built up of blaming 
them for the failures and excesses of gov- 
ernment that they come naturally to mind 
when a present-day government finds that 
it too needs a scapegoat; and the people are 
conditioned by inherited prejudice to be- 
lieve almost any charges leveled against 
them. 

Another factor, and a very important one, 
is that all of the Jewish communities in the 
Soviet Union, and most of the individual 
members of those communities, are guilty 
of one of the most heinous crimes in the So- 
viet lexicon, the crime of cosmopolitanism. 
It is difficult to define cosmopolitanism in 
legal terms, but it is a very serious crime. 
What it actually means is having any ties 
of any kind with any group or movement 
outside the borders of the Soviet Empire, 
and particularly in the United States. Any 
bonds of sympathy or understanding, any 
fraternal feelings, any emulation or even 
friendly reference to persons and organiza- 
tions outside the Soviet Empire, except of 
course such as may enjoy the favor of the 
Kremlin, any quostioning of the absolutes 
of Stalinist infallibility—all these things are 
cosmopolitanism and considered a serious Of- 
fense against the state. A couple of years 
ago the young sports about town in Buda- 
pest started a fashion of wearing zootsuits. 
That didn’t last long. They soon found out 
that that was cosmopolitanism and the zoot- 
suits disappeared from public view. After 
all, zootsuits are supposed to have originated 
in Harlam which is not in the Soviet Empire; 
and zootsuits are one thing the Russians 
have not yet claimed to have invented; so 
the wearing of zootsuits was a clear mani- 
festation of cosmopolitanism and the fad 
went out—but fast. In the same way Ameri- 
can dances and American jazz are cosmopoli- 
tanism and no longer permitted in public 
places. The GI popularized jitterbugging 
throughout Europe after the war, but you 
don’t see any more of it behind the Iron 
Curtain—cosmopolitanism again and good 
for a stiff jail sentence. And in the same 
way membership in a Jewish community is 
cosmopolitanism, for it is not unknown to 
the Soviet authorities that there are indeed 
close bonds of fraternity and common wor- 
ship between Jewish communities the world 
around, on both sides of the curtain. And 
since the elimination of cosmopolitanism is 
deemed essential to the security of the ab- 
solute dictatorship of the Kremlin, we see 
another reason for official anti-Semitism in 
Russia. 

Finally, there are two more factors which I 
believe enter into the picture. They are not 
easy to evaluate but I am confident they play 
@ part, and an important one. Both are in 
the psychological field. First, there is the 
fact well known to all of us, that if a member 
of a minority group is to succeed in any pro- 
fession or enterprise, he must be a little bet- 
ter than his competitors from the majority 
group. He has to gain recognition on sheer 
ability by outshining those who bear no 
stigma of association with a minority. And 
when he does, he arouses the jealousy and 
sometimes the fear of his less prominent, less 
successful, and often less able colleagues 
from other groups; a jealously which history 
teaches us is more often than not directed 
against the group from which he comes. So 
those members of the Jewish communities in 
the Soviet Empire who have risen to places 
of prominence and recognition in their pro- 
fossions stick out like sore thumbs and act as 
unwilling lightning rods to attract the 
venom of jealousy and fear toward their 
unfortunate coreligionists. 

Finally there is the psychology of the 
apostate. Thisisnotmyowntheory. It was 
expounded to me by a Jewish friend in 
Hungary and it makes sense to me, but its 
degree of importance in the present situation 
J cannot say. It was his theory that those 


leaders high in the Soviet hierarchy, and in 
Hungary there were many, who had come 
from Jewish families, had a guilty conscience 
whenever they saw or thought of relatives 
and friends who had remained true to the 
faith of their fathers. No true Jew can, of 
course, rise high in the ranks of communism 
for the simple reason that one who believes in 
God cannot be a Communist, certainly not a 
Stalinist. A boy raised in a Jewish family, 
just as a boy raised in a Christian family, 
must abandon the teachings of his childhood 
and deny the moral and religious principles 
of his parents before he can embrace the 
creed of communism. And it was my friend’s 
theory that those who have done so do not 
always forget the teachings they have re- 
nounced and squirm a bit whenever they are 
reminded of them. Therefore, to quiet their 
own consciences, they seek to destroy those 
who have kept the faith. As I say, I am not 
able to evaluate the importance of this fac- 
tor in the situation we are discussing tonight, 
the recrudescence of anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union, but I suspect it plays a con- 
siderable role, 

Here, then, are six reasons why the Soviet 
authorities might consider anti-Semitism a 
suitable and appropriate instrument for 
carrying out their policies. But why use that 
instrument just at this time? We have seen 
that they are quite capable of using or dis- 
carding any instrument, howover effective, 
in response to the dictates of strategy or 
momentary tactics. That this is so is being 
demonstrated at this very moment by the 
utter cynicism with which the Soviet Union 
is using anti-Semitism at home and de- 
nouncing it abroad. At the very moment 
that they are reviving anti-Semitism within 
their own borders, their propaganda machine 
is flooding the rest of the world with bitter 
denunciation of the death sentence passed 
on the Rosenbergs with the allegation that 
they were given the supreme penalty because 
of their race or religion, not because of the 
crime of which they were convicted. Anti- 
Semite at home and pro-Semite abroad, each 
attitude to fit a particular set of circum- 
stances. 

It seems to me that there are three situa- 
tions in the world at the present time in 
which the rulers of the Kremlin might cal- 
culate it in their own interest to revive anti- 
Semitic passions. Bear in mind, please, that 
I am now trying to see the world through 
Communist eyes and view the situation as a 
convinced Communist would, not as he or 
anyone else should. I want to make it crystal 
clear that I am only trying to determine why 
the Soviet Union is acting as it is in this 
matter, not to justify its actions. There are, 
then, three situations on which the Stalin- 
ists could be expected to train their main 
batteries of antireligion and their sub- 
sidiary batteries of anti-Semitism. First, 
there is their own internal situation. We 
don’t know as much about that as we might 
wish. We do know that industry is con- 
stantly expanding and that technicians to 
run that industry are being graduated in 
increasing numbers. We do know that pro- 
duction, percentagewise, is increasing 
steadily. And we also know that the ordi- 


nary citizen is not much better off than he - 


was a generation ago and that his individu- 
ality is constantly being circumscribed. We 
know that the people do not like that; both 
because we are human too and know how we 
would feel in similar circumstances, and also 
by direct evidence. For a whole generation 
the regime has had complete control of edu- 
cation, of all the machinery of government, 
of all media for the dissemination of news 
and opinion, and of all of the power of the 
state. And yet, after all these years, it finds 
it necessary to maintain a secret police force 
more efficient and more all-pervasive than 
ever before, and millions of people are in con- 
centration camps and condemned to slave 
labor because the regime cannot rely on their 
complete and unquestioning acceptance of 
its pronouncements, In such a situation 
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discontent spreads and mutterings spread. 
This builds up pressures under the surface 
that can become dangerous unless relieved. 
And what more useful safetyvalve than anti- 
Semitism? Blame all the troubles of the 
people on the Jews, assert that they have 
been plotting against the state and wrecking 
the economy. Force a few prominent Jews 
to confess to treason and sabotage, and may- 
be you can turn the resentment of the 
masses away from the regime and against 
such convenient scapegoats. While some of 
this is speculation one can scarcely doubt 
that something of the sort has been going on 
and that to some degree at least internal 
conditions within the Soviet Empire are one 
reason for the current anti-Semitism. 

Then thcre is Germany. East Germany 
under Sovict occupation is a mess. The 
people are not contented and are not recon- 
ciled to Communist domination. The prom- 
ises of a happicr and poaceful life have not 
been roalized. In recent years the masses 
were conditioned quite effectively to blame 
their troubles on the Jews and the Jews are 
now an even emalicr and more defenseless 
minority than they were before Hitler started 
liquidating them. Why not revive that 
myth? It should be casy to divert mass dis- 
content against the old scapegoat. 

At the same time there is West Germany 
to consider. It has made a remarkable re- 
covery, materially and economically, from 
the ruin of war. The Western Powors are 
trying hard to draw West Germany into their 
orbit. TFerhaps by reviving anti-Semitism 
we can attract those elements in West Ger- 
many who have not repented of the Hitlor 
era. At least such a campaign will stir up 
some disunity in West Germany and that 
can only be to the advantage of the Sovict 
Union. By playing our cards ekillfully 
cnough we might even plant the suspicion 
that the Jewish communities are responsible 
for the continued partition of the country. 
Again that is partly speculation but it is 
fully in accord with other examples of Soviet 
reasoning. 

Finally, but by no means least in impor- 
tance, there is the State of Israel. The So- 
viet Union concurred in the establishment 
of Israel. I do not know why, but we may 
be sure that whatevor the reason it was one 
that the Soviet leadership believed would 
further Soviet aims. The welfare of the 
people in Israel or wanting to go there 
played no more part in their calculations 
than did any abstract ideas of self-determi- 
nation, justice, mercy, or any other ideal. 
They may have foreseen present conditions 
in the Near East and calculated that the 
establishment of Israel surrounded by Arab 
States would create a trouble spot—and the 
Soviets love trouble spots outside their own 
borders. If that was their reason they scored 
a bull’s-eye, for the Near East is a trouble 
spot sure cnough, and the fact of the State 
of Israel as a going concern is an important 
reason for that. I am not discussing the 
Near East situation tonight. That is a long 
and complicated story and there are things 
on both sides that we might criticize, but 
quite apart from any question of fault or 
blame, sins of commission or omission by 
Arabs or Jews, or by the rest of us for that 
matter, the mere fact that Israel is there 
and the Arabs are there too is a source of 
friction. We may hope that the friction will 
not be bad enough to produce fire, but it 
certainly has produced muddy water, in 
which the Soviets like to fish. Espousal of 
anti-Semitism is an elementary way to woo 
the Arabs. Israel, in other words, could 
easily appear in Soviet eyes as a useful pawn 
in the game of power and influence in a 
much larger area. What are the lives and 
welfare of a few thousand Jews in the Soviet 
Empire compared with the possibilities of 
domination over the Arab world? 

Or, perhaps the Soviets figured when they 
supported the establishment of Israel that 
the large and unscreened influx of immi- 
grants to be expected would bring with it 
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substantial numbers of what Communist jar- 
gon calls proletarians, thus raising the pos- 
sibility that Israel could soon be converted 
into a Communist state, an outpost of the 
Soviet Empire. If that was their motive they 
scored a dud; for the short history of Israel 
and the character of her leadership offer 
little promise of anything of that sort coming 
about. If that was it, resentment at the fail- 
ure of a plan could play a part in the decision 
to revive anti-Semitism coupled with a desire 
to contribute to the collapse of what had 
become, not an outpost of the Soviet Empire, 
but a foothold of democracy. 

Or, perhaps the Soviets saw in the crea- 
tion of Israel an opportunity to do no more 
than twist the lion’s tail, another humilia- 
tion of the British Empire and to that extent 
a weakening of the influence and prestige 
of one of the powers standing in the way of 
Soviet expansion to world domination. If 
that was the idea, it scored a boomerang; 
for the statesmanship, moderation, and mu- 
tual respect being demonstrated by the lead- 
ers in both Britain and Israel bid fair, in the 
long run, to increase British stature in that 
part of the world rather than the reverse. 

Whatever the reason, the Soviet Union sup- 
ported the establishment of Israel and in the 
result it is hard to detect any comfort for 
Soviet imperialism other than continuing 
Israeli-Arab friction; and it is rule No. 1 for 
anyone bent on world domination to divide 
and conquer. The current anti-Semitic 
campaign, by offering aid and comfort to 
the Arabs and offering them spurious but 
attractively packaged support, is transpar- 
ently directed to just that end. 

If now we have analyzed the reasons why 
the Soviet Union could find anti-Semitism 
a proper instrument of national policy, and 
if we have correctly appraised the reasons 
why it should think the present time pro- 
pitious for the use of that instrument, there 
remains the really. important question 
“Where do we go from here?’ What can 
we do about it? That, I know, is the $64 
question, and it is a question I cannot an- 
swer. I don’t know what we can do to put a 
stop to it. We Americans are an ebulient 

- people. We like to spot a problem, settle it, 
take a weekend off, and then go on to the next 
problem. We are liable to get terribly stirred 


up and filled with moral indignation at. 


some wrong or injustice and want to correct 
it right away. And then, if it does not yield 
to first attempts, to swing to the other ex- 
treme and become disgusted and discour- 
aged. We can afford such emotional ex- 
cesses in our own affairs if that is the way 
we want to act; but in dealing with foreign 
situations, where another power has some 
say in the matter, we are wiser to be more 
mature and more patient. Whether we like 
it or not, we are presently engaged in a power 
struggle with the Soviet Union, and we must 
realize that it is interested in our ideals and 
aspirations only to the extent that they 
affect its. ‘ 
Whenever our moral sensibilities are out- 
raged by some action of the Soviet Union 
some hotheads can be counted on to shout 
for war. Let’s drop a few atom bombs and 
put a stop to them. Well, we could do that 
if we wanted to. We could make the re- 
newed anti-Semitism in Russia an excuse for 
“preventive war” if we wanted to. We would 
doubtiess win that war in the end, in the 
military sense, that is. Some millions of 
human beings would be killed on both sides, 
there would be great destruction of property, 
millions of survivors would be plunged into 
and hopelessness. The war would 
probably be followed by epidemics and 
famine, and certainly by that breakdown of 
moral values which always follows war, but 
we would have won. The only trouble is, 
we would have settled nothing and we would 
not have helped the persecuted Jewish com- 
munities who were the excuse for starting 
the whole thing. Most of them would be 
dead long before the fighting ended and the 
survivors, if any, would be no better off than 


they were before and probably a great deal 
worse. 

Short of war, what is there that we can 
do? I know of nothing in the field of direct 
action, nothing that would change the situ- 
ation overnight. About the only thing 
we can do is to mobilize the moral indig- 
nation of the world, be sure that our own 
house is in order and keep it so, maintain 
constantly before the eyes of the world a 
contrast between cynical Soviet disregard 
of human values on the one hand andre- 
spect for the dignity of the individual, with- 
out discrimination of any kind, on the other. 
Let us make known to the world that we and 
our associates do not countenance discrimi- 
nation or oppression against any group, and 
prove by our actions that our disapproval 
points inward as well as outward. Let us 
continue to work for the elimination of 
trouble spots in the Near East, in Germany, 
or wherever we can reach them. Above all, 
let us not waiver in the faith that has sus- 
tained us in the past. Persecution is no new 
thing for the Jewish communities. They 
have suffered much, and I say in all frank- 
ness that I fear they will suffer more. But 
they have not succumbed and I say with 
equal frankness that I do not believe they 
will succumb now. The ultimate solution 
of the problem of antisemitism in the Soviet 
empire lies in the ultimate solution of the 
world-wide struggle between communism 
and democracy, atheism and religion, expe- 
diency and morality. It is up to us, if we 
want a decent world in which all communi- 
ties and all men may enjoy the respect that 
is their due as children of God, to conduct 
ourselves as such and to remain true to our 
faith in thought and deed as well as in 
word. That may sound like cold comfort to 
impatient Americans looking for quick solu- 
tions, but it is backed by the words of the 
prophets of old. It is not rashness or im- 
patience or emotional outbursts that have 
brought us thus far on the road to the 
Kingdom of God. It has been patience, per- 
sistence, integrity, and above all our faith. 


Epidemic of Infectious Hepatitis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I feel that 
my colleagues: would like to know how 
quickly an epidemic of infectious hepa- 
titis, otherwise known as jaundice, can 
be stopped. All that needs to be done 
is to have a medical man offer to treat 
the patients withoutcharge. This is the 
offer that Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of Med- 
ford, Mass., made to the city health 
officials of Dover, N. H. I ask unanimous 
consent that this telegram to Dr. Max 
Winer and accompanying press clippings 
be inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the telegram 
and accompanying press clippings were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[Copy of telegram that Dr. Robert E. Lincoln 
sent to Dr. Max Winer, Dover Board of 
Health, Dover, N. H.] 

Following the publication in the Dover 
Democrat of the statement of Attorney 
Charles W. Tobey, Jr.. concerning the im- 
fectious hepatitis epidemic in Dover and my 
development of bac lysates that 
are specific in the treatment of jaundice, I 
have received inquiries from New Hampshire 
because of long-and-drawn-out period of 
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recovery under any present known treat- 
ment; and in view of the fact that this dis- 
ease can cause death, I hereby offer to come 
to Dover and treat any jaundice patient who 
desires such treatment without cost to the 
patient. I will do this in the patient’s home 
or in your office, whichever is preferred. 
Please communicate with me by wire in order 
that I may make any arrangements for this 
3- or 4-day period of treatment. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. LINCOLN, M. D. 


Concorp, N. H., March 5, 1953.—The jaun- 
dice epidemic in Dover points up, once again, 
the need for an open and searching attitude 
on the part of organized medicine. 

With reference to the Dover epidemic, the 
communicable-disease section of the State 
health department advises that this ailment 
is believed to be caused by a virus. 

It was 6 years ago that Dr. Robert E. Lin- 
coln, of Medford, Mass., obtained his parent 
culture for his Beta bacteriophage from the 
sinus passages of a war veteran at the peak 
of this patient’s condition of jaundice. This 
bacteriophage consists of multiple virus par- 
ticles which have proven specific in attack- 
ing jaundice infection. 

In October 1951 I wrote to each of the 
presidents of the 10 county medical socie- ` 
ties, including Dr. William R. Latchaw, then 
president of the Strafford County Medical 
Society, advising of Dr. Lincoln's cultures 
and of the fact that medical men in many 
States were administering these phages with 
specific results. In each case the county 
medical society was advised that Dr. Lincom 
would be glad to appear before a meeting 
of the society and read a formal paper or 
discuss his work with the members infor- 
mally. 

Two days later the New Hampshire Medi- 
advised me that I 


without sending the State society a copy. 
None of the 10 presidents of the county 
medical societies replied to the proposal that 
they have full information concerning these 
bacteriophage lysates. 

It is hoped that, in view of the present 
outbreak of jaundice in Dover, the Strafford 
County Medical Society will open the door 
to dissemination of information on this mat- 
ter, which is a serious threat to the people, 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, Jr. 


— 


[From the Concord (N. H.) Monitor of 
March 3, 1953] 


Liver AILMENT IN STATE REPORTED 


Citing an outbreak of a liver ailment in 
Dover, the State division of communicable 
diseases today asked all New Hampshire phy- 
sicians to forward reports concerning the ail- 
ment to the agency here. 

Dr. Clifford Wells, chief of the communi- 
cable diseases section, said the ailment s 
known as infectious hepatitis and is believed, 
caused by a virus. He said so far 43 cases 
have been recorded in Dover alone, but that 
he has received no reports from other sec- 
tions of the State. 

Dr. Wells said hepatitis is characterized by 
a low-grade fever, nausea, and a general feel- 
ing of debility. Occasionally the patient’s 
skin becomes bronze-tinted. Usual treat- 
ment, he said, is the administering of anti- 
biotics. 

He asked the cooperation of all doctors in 
keeping his agency informed of any cases in 
their respective practices. 

Wells said reports from other areas of the 
Nation indicate similar outbreaks in several 
States. 


[From the Foster’s Daily Democrat of March 
6, 1953] 


Dr. LINCOLN OFFERS To COME To THIS Cirr 


It became known here today that Dr. Rob- 
ert Lincoln, of West Medford, Mass., has 
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made an offer to Dr. Max Winer, local health 
officer, to come to Dover and treat any pa- 
tients of hepatitis who desire treament, 
either at the health office in the city build- 
ing or in their homes, without charge. 

Dr. Lincoln points out that the disease 
can prove fatal and that it requires a long 
time to recover from it. 

The treatment, using a cure which he has 
discovered, Dr. Lincoln says would require 
3 to 4 days for each patient. 

At press time there was no indication as to 
whether the offer would be accepted or not. 

Dr. Lincoln, it will be remembered, has 
the backing of Attorney Charles W. Tobey, 
Jr., who was once cured by the Massachu- 
setts physician. Dr. Lincoln’s method has 
met with little or no support from New 
Hampshire medical groups as yet. 


[From the New York Times of January 15, 
1953] 


TRANSFUSION HELD A JaUNDICE CausE—U. N. 
HEALTH Bopy Says PLASMA CAN CARRY 
VIRUS— SMALLER BLoop-BaNK POOLS URGED 


Geneva, January 14.—A serious and some- 
times fatal form of infectious jaundice is be- 
ing spread throughout the civilized world by 
an excessive use of blood transfusions, plasma 
from blood banks, and ordinary blood-serum 
injections, the United Nations Health Or- 
ganization reported today. 

In a summary of the present state of medi- 
cal knowledge of jaundice (hepatitis), an 
expert committee of the health body makes 
a series of recommendations designed to re- 
duce the danger of the spread of this still 
rather mysterious form of the disease, which 
causes death at a rate of 1 to 2 in each 1,000 
cases. Although some of these recommenda- 
tions already are being followed in some 
countries, incautious use of supposedly up- 
to-date clinical techniques still is spreading 
the jaundice type at an alarming rate, the 
committee finds. 

The committee distinguishes between two 
jaundice viruses, as A, which causes what is 
labeled as infectious hepatitis, and B, 
which causes serum hepatitis. The two 
types are indistinguishable by known diag- 
nostic methods, however. Virus A appar- 
eħtly is transmitted mainly by contact and 
is spread from human excreta by insects, 
while virus B is transmitted by human blood. 


NO KNOWN THERAPY 


There is no known antibiotic or chemical 
that definitely kills either virus. There are 
some “preliminary observations” indicating 
that virus B can be inactivated by certain 
chemical treatments, but this is far from 
certain. 

“The committee is of the opinion that the 
dangers of serum hepatitis are not appreci- 
ated by many sections of the medical pro- 
fession,” the report states. 

“It also appears to the committee that 
many nonessential transfusions of blood and 
plasma are given, Therefore the committee 
recommends that national health authorities 
should call the attention of the medical pro- 
fession in their countries to the dangers of 
transmitting hepatitis by the transfusion of 
plasma and whole blood and also by the use 
of certain blood derivatives, and should also 
advise that plasma, particularly large-pool 
plasma, should not be used unless the advan- 
tages likely to be gained by its transfusion 
outweigh the risks of transmitting the dis- 
ease.” 

Blood from one donor who has had jaun- 
dice within 6 years (and possibly much 
longer) can infect a whole blood-plasma pool 
containing contributions from hundreds of 
donors. Every person receiving plasma from 
that pool will be infected with jaundice al- 
though not all such persons, of course, will 
contract the disease since many will be 
immune. 


The worst problem, the report says, is that 
“there is no generally applicable method of 
insuring that a prospective donor is not har- 
boring the hepatitis virus.” Unfortunately 
no known animal gets human jaundice and 
there is no known jaundice virus with which 
animals can be infected to conduct experi- 
ments designed to isolate killers of the hu- 
man virus. 

The only sure way of finding whether a 
person harbors the jaundice virus is to inject 
another human with his blood and see if the 
latter gets jaundice. The United States is 
the only country in which use is made of 
human guinea pigs, according to Dr. Anthony 
Payne, jaundice expert for the United Na- 
tions organization and committee secretary. 

The committee recommends that no more 
than 20 donations be incorporated in one 
blood pool for the preparation of plasma. 
The committee also recommends that nobody 
be permitted to give blood for direct-trans- 
fusion purposes, except in case of emergency, 
if he has a history of jaundice within a year. 
No person with any history of jaundice 
should be permitted to donate to pools for 
the preparation of plasma, it says. 


Congressional Medal of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an excerpt 
from a broadcast by Walter Winchell on 
March 15, 1953, on the subject of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. United States, there is only 
one thing in the whole wide world which 
rates equally with the white stars on the 
dark blue field of the American flag and that 
is the white stars on the light blue field of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Their 
history is interwoven because the red stripes 
of the American flag have been dyed with 
the red blood of the great Americans who 
wear this ribbon. Their road to the field of 
glory is paved with bombs and bayonets. 
There is only one place where the Medal of 
Honor can be won—on the battlefield—in the 
presence of an armed enemy. There is only 
one way by which it can be won—for devo- 
tion to the flag above and beyond the call 
of duty. It is a personal miracle that any 
one of these men oan be with me in the 
studio tonight because for every man who 
lived to wear the ribbon on his chest, there 
are a dozen others and more whose medals 
were placed upon their graves. Basalone, 
for example. The wearers of these wonderful, 
great medals have done more than prove 
their personal courage—they have demon- 
strated to a very frightened world that 
America is still the home of the brave. The 
United States Constitution forbids any title 
of royalty, but the law of the land requires 
the President of the United States himself 
to come to attention and salute the wearer 
of the highest decoration that the Nation 
can bestow. As an ordinary citizen, I, too, 
am proud and privilegel tonight to salute 
them for the Winchell family and every fam- 
ily in the 48 States, because without them 
the dictators—brown, black, yellow, and 
red—would have forced us all to our knees, 
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They are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. New 
York City for 3 days and 3 nights. They 
came from all over the 48 States and the 
Canal Zone to pay their respects at Madison 
Square Garden tomorrow night to the police 
and firemen who gave their lives on the 
streets of New York for the very same prin- 
ciple for which these magnificent Americans 
fought on the battlefields. 


Mrs. Leah Sykes Young, Negro Woman, 
Named Mother of the Year in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Negro Woman, 
66, Is Named Mother of Year in Vir- 
ginia,” published in the Washington Post 
of Sunday, March 22, 1953. The lady 
so honored is Mrs. Leah Sykes Young, of 
Courtland, Va. 

This 66-year-old woman is the mother 
of 14 children, most of whom have 
earned college degrees, and 6 of whom 
are now teachers. All her children have 
led useful lives and have gained re- 
spected positions in their communities. 
Her selection as mother of the year in 
Virginia was made by a committee of 
very representative women of Virginia, 
and is another indication of the increas- 
ingly cordial and understanding rela- 
tions between the races now being ad- 
vanced in many States of our Union, 
We may all be encouraged by the recog- 
nition of this fine woman without re- 
gard to race, color, or creed, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WAYNESBORO, March 21—A 66-year-old 
Southampton County Negro woman who 
baked pies and sewed dresses for neighbors 
to help put her 14 children through school 
is Virginia’s mother of the year. 

Mrs. Leah Sykes Young, of Courtland, 
gained the honor when she was named to- 
day by a committee of clubwomen which 
annually chooses the Virginia mother. 
Mrs. Young is the first member of her race 
ever to win the award in the Old Dominion. 

“The choice wasn’t easy,” said Mrs. Louis 
Spilman, of Waynesboro, chairman of the 
committee. “But we felt that no one was 
more deserving than Mrs. Young.” 

The gray-haired grandmother was born 
in Southampton County not far from the 
small farm where she and her husband, 
John P. Young, have lived for many years. 
Mrs. Young never got beyond elementary 
school, but she vowed her children would 
have good educations. She kept the promise, 

She and her husband not only saw their 
youngsters through high school, but most 
of the 14 went on to earn college degrees, 
In addition, the Youngs took in five orphans 
and provided a home for them. 

There were many lean years in those days, ` 
and Mrs. Young had to supplement her hus- 
band’s farm income by baking pies and sew- 
ing pretty things for the neighbors. Despite 
moments of discouragement, Mrs. Young 
never despaired of life. She used to say: 
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“In this good country you can dream as 
big as you wish. The Lord willing, those 
dreams will come true.” 

Like any other mother, Mrs. Young is 


proud of her children most of all. They 
now range in age from 22 to 43. 
Six of them are teachers. Another is 


working on her doctorate at Cornell Uni- 
versity. One is a registered nurse, one a li- 
brarian, and another is farming. Two are 
in the contracting trade, a third does mas- 
onry work, and another is a carpenter. 

The Virginia mother’s selection is made 
by a committee composed of representatives 
of the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Business and Progessional Wom- 
en, Virginia Federation of Gardenl Clubs, 
the Council of Church Women, the Home 
Demonstration Clubs, and the Virginia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and former 
Virginia mothers, 


They’re Not Bigger Than the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
editorial entitled “They're Not Bigger 
Than the United States,” published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 22, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One need not enter a defense for all the 
methods of the House and Senate committees 
investigating communism to feel amaze- 
ment and disgust at the parade of smart 
aleck professors who have been appearing be- 
fore them and thumbing unscholarly noses 
at their country. 

Men who love their country do not be- 
have that way. Most of us are loyal to our 
Nation, eyen though we may disagree sharply 
with things done by certain public officials. 

But when we see supposed educators, such 
as Abraham Glasser, of Rutgers University, 
not only defying the committee but trying 
to make a travesty of its whole proceedings— 
we can only cheer when such men are 
promptly given the heave-ho by universities 
they so shamefully misrepresent. 

Let’s face a few facts in this situation. 

One fact is that it is not a crime to be a 
Communist in this country. Thus, to ad- 
mit being one is not to admit any crime. 

Another fact is that men such as Elia 
Kazan who quite frankly admitted having 
been Communist dupes, and who have ex- 
pressed public regret, soon found themselves 
reinstated in the esteem of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Another fact is that academic freedom is 
not an absolute, all-purpose freedom any 
more than freedom of speech includes the 
right to yell “Fire” in a crowded theater. 

Yet another fact is that the primary intent 
of these congressional investigations is to 
unmask the imposters who pretend to be 
Americans, In American institutions, all the 
while they are really Soviet agents schem- 
ing to undermine those very institutions, 

One more fact is that the record shows 
Congress has unmasked quite a few traitors, 
including Alger Hiss, and no end of others 
whose loyalty to America is conspicuous by 
its total absence from committee testimony. 


Finally, we should never forget that the 
Red fifth column in America, and all the fel- 
low travelers who do its bidding and sign its 
petitions, are quite as much a part of the 
Soviet war machine as the soldiers who shoot 
down our GI's in Korea. 

It is against this frame of reference that 
we should consider the present investigation, 
and the procession of professors, some of 
whom are not Communists, but many of 
whom seem to think they are bigger than 
their country and owe no loyalty to it. 

As editors, we would be the last in the 
world to help curb any expression of opinion, 
any right of dissent, or any freedom to cham- 
pion unpopular causes. But the Soviet con- 
spiracy to infiltrate Government, schools, 
and labor unions is not dissent, and those 
who serve that conspiracy are not exercis- 
ing civil liberties, but helping to destroy 
civil liberties here as they have been de- 
stroyed in every country the Communists 
have taken over. 

We do not presume to sit in Judgment on 
all the witnesses who have been appearing in 
Washington. But we do believe that men 
who are really devoted to their country usu- 
ally lean over backward to avoid appearing to 
aid its enemies. Indeed, the vast majority of 
educators wisely set an example of citizen- 
ship, loyalty, and ordinary good manners, 
show respect for the institutions of the 
United States, and are not too intellectual 
to conceal the fact that they love a Nation 
which has given us all more freedom than 
ever has been possessed by any other people 
on earth. 

To those who oppose the methods of Sena- 
tor McCartuy, Representative VELDE, and 
others, we suggest the answer is not to cham- 
pion Communists or to cheer professorial 
bumpkins too big for their boots. The an- 
swer is to take the initiative in cleaning the 
remaining Reds out of our institutions; to 
render them harmless by stripping from them 
the respectable masks of liberalism, aca- 
demic freedom, and civil rights behind 
which they have been hiding and doing the 
Kremlin’s dirty work, 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I desire to again call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the flagrant 
manner in which the United States 
Tariff Commission in disregarding the 
provisions of sections 6 and 7 of Public 
Law 50, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

It is time the Congress took note of a 
situation whereby the Commission de- 
vises rules of its own making to bar 
many small industries of the Nation 
from the relief of excessive foreign im- 
ports, which the Congress intended they 
should have, by writing into the 1951 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act the so-called peril-point and 
escape-clause provisions. 

The following letter, addressed to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, is a fair sample of the 
many protests that are being made 
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against the Tariff Commission's arbi- 
trary position: 


Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Re Tariff Commission again ignoring law 
and denying American producers their 
day in court under section 7 escape 
clause as illustrated by recent Safety 
Pin case. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: As a member of 
the committee handling the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act and other tariff legis- 
lation I am sure that you will be interested 
im recent developments showing that the 
Tariff Commission has devised a new means 
of circumventing the letter of the law and 
the congressional intent as expressed in the 
escape clause contained in section 6 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and 
the investigation procedure prescribed by 
Congress in section 7 of said act. 

As you will recall, in order to stop the 
Tariff Commission practice of ignoring appli- 
eations and refusing to grant investigations 
of injury requested by American producers, 
the Congress, in the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 wrote an escape clause 
into the Trade Agreements Act (sec. 6); and 
because the Congress did not trust the Tariff 
Commission and its past practices it specifi- 
cally spelled out the investigation proce- 
dure in section 7 of said act in order to pre- 
vent the Commission's limiting the right 
of American to an investigation 
by rules of practice and procedure in con- 
fiict with the congressional policy. 

Section 7 specifically provides that “ * * * 
upon application of any interested party 
the United States Tariff Comission shall 
promptly make an investigation and make a 
report thereon * * *” 

Since the congressional enactment of this 
procedural section 7 for escape-clause in- 
vestigation, the Tariff Commission has im- 
properly and illegally attempted to limit 
and make conditional the American pro- 
ducers’ right to an investigation by con- 
flicting provisions contained in its rules of 
practice and procedure. The Tariff Commis- 
sion is now proceeding to ignore applica- 
tions for an investigation as not properly 
filed within the provisions and conditions of 
the Comission’s rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. 

This unwarranted and illegal action of the 
Tariff Commission is yery well illustrated 
by its recent action of December 31, 1952, 
in ignoring an application filed by the Ameri- 
can safety-pin producers as not properly 
filed. At page 1447 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 26, 1953, you will note 
a brief statement by Congressman BAILEY, 
of West Virginia, the original author of the 
escape clause contained in the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951. 

Congressman Bammer is rightfully indig- 
nant at this arbitrary manner in which the 
Tariff Commission is attempting to deny 
American producers their absolute right to 
an investigation and report of the facts when 
they feel that imports are causing or threat- 
ening to cause injury to their industry. A 
further statement by Congressman BAILEY at 
page A988 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 2, 1953, further expresses his indig- 
nance at this arbitrary action of the Tariff 
Commission and includes a copy of the Tariff 
Commission’s letter of December 31, 1952, 
addressed to the undersigned stating that 
they will ignore the safety-pin application as 
not properly filed and a copy of our letter, 
on behalf of the applicants, to the Tariff 
Commission calling attention to the fact 
that such action is illegal and unwarranted, 

Enclosed is a cppy of the table of con- 
tents and a copy of the summary of the 
safety-pin application (the balance of the 
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application containing confidential informa- 
tion) from which I am confident you will 
agree that the safety-pin application could 
in no sense be considered as & frivolous com- 
plaint. I am also confident you will agree 
that the safety-pin application states a 
prima facie case of actual or threatened in- 
jury to the America producers of safety pins. 

This action of the Tarif Commission in 
ignoring applications for investigation and 
denying American producers their day in 
court certainly emphasizes the fact that & 
majority of the present commissioners are 
not in sympathy with the law or the intent 
of Congress. It again reemphasizes their 
long-standing willingness to ignore the law 
in obedience to the State Department free- 
trade policy. 

In this connection, it should be recalled 
that the Tariff Commission is a creature of 
Congress set up to exercise a legislative 
function and that the Commission is re- 
sponsible to the Congress. The Tariff Com- 
mission is not an executive agency and it is 
not responsible to the executive branch of 
government. Its loyalty is due to Congress 
and its Commissioners should be in sympa- 
thy with the pertinent laws of Congress. 

These factors, we feel, vividly and boldly 
emphasize the extreme importance of the 
immediate appointment of tariff commis- 
sioners who are in sympathy with the law 
and who are willing to make an honest and 
conscientious effort to administer our tariff 
laws in accordance with the intent of Con- 
gress and without regard to the conflicting 
advice and policy of the State Department. 

If the Congress agrees with the conflicting 
recommendations and policies of the past 
State Department officials, it should change 
the law to conform with those policies. On 
the other hand, if the Congress does not 
agree with the past free trade policies of the 
State Department, then it should take im- 
mediate and vigorous steps to assure the 
appointment of both Democrats and Repub- 
licans who are in sympathy with the laws 
of Congress and willing to administer them 
judicially and fairly. The constitutional 
obligation to make appointments on the 
advice (as well as consent) of the Senate 
should be even more compelling in case of 
appointments to agencies responsible to 
Congress than appointments to Cabinet 
posts responsible to the Executive. 

Congress should no longer tolerate the 
repeal of their tariff and foreign trade laws 
by interpretation and subterfuge. The 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and 
other tariff legislation were enacted for the 
benefit of American producers. They must 
be interpreted liberally in favor of the 
American producers in order to carry out the 
intent of Congress. The burden of proof 
must be placed upon those opposing relief 
to the American producers, contrary to the 
past practice of the Tariff Commission, It 
has become abundantly clear that neither 
Republican nor Democratic free traders are 
willing to so administer the law and they 
should not be appointed to the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Another matter which this safety pin case 
illustrates very vividly is the manner in 
which the Tariff Commission is interpreting 
away the rights of American producers by 
holding that the producers of safety pins, 
for example, do not constitute an American 
industry within the meaning of sections 6 
and 7 when those producers may produce 
other products or have income independent 
from that derived from their safety pin pro- 
duction. This matter should be corrected 
and clarified in the trade agreements exten- 
sion bill which will soon be before your 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, 


Untangling the Tax Tangle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the La Jolla Light, of La Jolla, Calif.: 


UNTANGLING THE Tax TANGLE 


One of the most constructive acts the new 
national administration has taken was the 
appointment last week of a group of con- 
gressional leaders, State governors, and Fed- 
eral officials to undertake a study of the 
State and Federal tax structure. 

During recent years, as Government has 
assumed ever greater powers over the affairs 
of people, the same tax sources have been 
exploited by State governments and the Fed- 
eral Government, and the same services have 
been offered by both levels of government, 
Any attempts to reduce Government controls, 
to cut taxes and expenditures, are badly 
hampered by this maize of duplication and 
confusion. 

A striking example of overlapping services 
is the Federal grants-in-aid program, by 
means of which a portion of the taxes ex- 
tracted by the Federal Government is re- 
turned to the States for spending under Fed- 
eral direction. In 1915, 2 years after adop- 
tion of the Federal income tax—which many 
economists believe is what really put the 
Federal Government in  business—total 
grants-in-aid totaled less than $6 million. 
They had risen to about 115 million by 1932. 
Last year grants-in-aid cost the staggering 
sum of $2,365,000,000. 

The President’s appointment of a group 
of experts to chart the maze of overlapping 
services and tax levies is a long-needed first 
step in the right direction. 


Elimination of National Origins Quota 
System From Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a news article entitled “Bar 
Group Urges Alien Law Change,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 
18. 

The article reports a meeting of the 
New York County Lawyers Association at 
which a resolution and committee report 
were presented by Mr. Richard B. Scan- 
drett, Jr., favoring the elimination of 
the national origins quota system from 
our present immigration and naturaliza- 
tion act. In its stead the association 
urged “a formula free of unfair discrim- 
ination and flexible enough to provide 
for present and future emergencies as 
far as possible.” It also recommends 
the removal of other discriminatory fea- 
tures from the act. 
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This interesting article and resolution 
merit careful consideration by Members 
of the Senate and the public in general. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Bar GROUP URGES ALIEN Law CHANGE—ELIMI- 
NATION OF ORIGINS SYSTEM PART OF PRO- 
POSED OVERHAUL OF MCCARRAN-WALTER ACT 


The New York County Lawyers Association 
said yesterday that it favored broad revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act. The law became effective 
December 24. : 

The largest bar association in the country 
took its stand in approving a resolution and 
report of its committee on American citizen- 
ship, headed by Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 

It favored the elimination of the national- 
origins-quota system as the basis for deter- 
mining the number of aliens to be admitted 
annually. In its stead the association urged 
“a formula free of unfair discrimination 
and fiexible enough to provide for present 
and future emergencies as far as possible.” 

The association urged that visas unused 
in any quota be pooled and assigned on a 
preferential basis to relatives of citizens and 
permanent resident aliens; immigrants whose 
services were needed; those persecuted be- 
cause of race, politics, or religion or adher- 
ence to democratic beliefs; and those merit- 
ing special consideration because of circum- 
stances. The elimination of charges against 
future quotas resulting from admissions un- 
der the Displaced Persons Act was also urged, 

The association recommended the removal 
of such “discriminatory features” as the 
“one-half ancestry rule,” applying to immi- 
grants with antecedents within the Asia- 
Pacific triangle, and the new limitation upon 
admission of colonials from the Western 
Hemisphere, 

Presidential power to suspend or curtail 
the immigration of any aliens or any class 
of aliens whose admission the President con- 
sidered detrimental to the national interest 
should be modified to apply only in cases of 
national emergency, the association held. 
Under normal circumstances, according to 
the report, the regular admission and secu- 
rity provisions “should be adequate to meet 
the problems that might arise.” 

The association also urged tighter legal 
administrative machinery for the act and 
recommended that consuls or immigration 
Officials be called upon to base their deter- 
mination in barring aliens who might be- 
come public charges on “findings of fact 
rather than on opinion or belief.” 

Edwin M. Otterbourg, president of the as- 
sociation, said copies of the report had been 
sent to the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses of Congress. 


Nuclear Power Versus State Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by a constituent of mine, Mr. 
Thomas E. Murray, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, delivered before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, on February 9: 

NUCLEAR Power Versus STATE POWER 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 


It is almost 3 years since I became a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Shortly after assuming this responsibility, I 
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met an old friend. He seemed to regard me 
more with an attitude of sympathy than with 
one of congratulation. Instead of felicita- 
tions, he proceeded to give me a short ser- 
mon on socialism as explained by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. It was my 
friend’s notion that the sooner the Com- 
mission closed up shop and went out of busi- 
ness, the better. He feared that the Com- 
mission's activity would be the greatest 
single factor pointing towards nationalizing 
all the primary means of production in the 
United States. 

I must confess that since that time my 
friend’s worry has, to some extent, become 
my own worry—at least, until a month or so 
ago. While wrestling with a major produc- 
tion problem, I telephoned the president of 
one of our largest contractors. I asked to 
see him on a matter of grave importance to 
our atomic program. Bluntly he told me 
that he preferred not to do this unless I 
stated my business in advance. In his com- 
pany, he emphasized, problems came up to 
him from his own organization and not di- 
rectly, especially not directly from Atomic 
Energy Commissioners. Putting down the 
phone with a vague sense of personal defla- 
tion, I could breathe a sigh of relief, for he 
had made it clear to me that the Atomic 
Energy industry had not been nationalized, 
at least not as yet. 

And one of the things that should keep 
it from ever being nationalized is the ad- 
vent of a day I will call Seven (b) Day: 
I take the designation from section 7 (b) of 
the Atomic Energy Act, from which I quote: 
“Whenever in its opinion any industrial 
e + * or other nonmilitary use of * * * 
atomic energy has been sufficiently developed 
to be of practical value, the Commission 
shall prepare a report to the President stat- 
ing all the facts with respect to such use, the 
Commission's estimate of the social, political, 
economic and international effects of such 
use and the Commission's recommendations 
for * * * supplemental legislation. The 
President shall then transmit this report to 
Congress, together with his recommenda- 
tions.” It is obvious from this quotation 
how important Seven (b) Day is going to 
be. When that day arrives the citizens of 
the United States, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, will have to decide whether 
or not to permit private ownership of nuclear 
power reactors. 

Much has already been said about how 
near or far is the corner around which lies 
economic as opposed to feasible atomic 
power. I won't add to this speculation. But 
right at the start let me sound a note of cau- 
tion. Although some interim legislation 
will be needed to permit private work to 
move ahead in the nuclear power field, don’t 
look for any legislative panacea for our 
atomic industry’s technological growing 
pains. There is an unhealthy tendency to 
sublimate the immense technical problems 
in the path of economic nuclear power into 
complaints about legislative obstacles. 
However it is possible that introduction of 
interim legislation will raise some of the 
issues I intend to touch upon today. In this 
event the time for solution of these problems 
may be closer than is generally thought. 

Leaving aside any detailed review of legis- 
lation, what I should really like to discuss 
with you is the ultimate place of peacetime 
power reactors in our economy. This is a 
matter of great importance, second only to 
our mammoth problems of keeping ahead of 
Russia in the atomic arms race. Our stock- 
pile of atomic weapons must, as a matter of 
priority, be improved and expanded far be- 
yond its present size. It has and must ever 
stand as a warning to any aggressor. This 
program we will continue with persistence. 
However, international events have taught 
us that there is no long term security in 
weapons alone. At best our present atomic 
stockpile permits us only to hold commu- 
nism at bay. Our only long-term security 


lies in the ability of the free world to dem- 
onstrate conclusively that its ways of life— 
spiritual, social, political, and economic— 
are better for human beings than those of- 
fered by Soviet communism or by any other 
form of totalitarianism. One of the in- 
gredients of success in this struggle for 
men's minds and hearts is the continued 
healthy development—politically and eco- 
nomically—of the virtues of the dynamic 
and free American system. On this, to- 
gether with international good will and the 
vindication of spiritual values, western civi- 
lization depends. Industrial power is the 
heart in the body of that system; and our 
ethical and our religious heritage is its soul. 

Although the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is carried on in plants operated 
by private contractors, we must not there- 
fore conclude that everything is in order; 
that the new giant industry is safe in the 
camp of private enterprise. For the most 
part the atomic-energy industry, like na- 
tionalized British industry, is State owned, 
and controlled by Government employees. 
The recent English Labor Government, in 
nationalizing a number of industries, was 
simply putting into practice a fundamental 
principle of socialism, namely state owner- 
ship of the means of production, Although 
the American justification for government 
ownership was not derived from the appli- 
cation of such a rigid dogma, nevertheless, 
the end result was, in an essential respect, 
identical—State monopoly. That result is 
out of joint with the rest of the American 
industrial structure. It is even out of joint 
with one of the basic purposes of the Atomic 
Energy Act itself, which was to foster free 
enterprise rather than any form of social- 
ism. If a house is so built as to knock a 
man’s head off when he enters it, it is built 
wrong. It has always seemed to me that 
socialism builds houses that way. In the 
Socialist house the average man does not 
particularly need his head. Other people do 
his political and social thinking for him, 

It may be helpful to review the main 
reasons why, back in 1946, the young atomic- 
energy industry was conditionally, and this 
word should be emphasized, was condition- 
ally retained in Goyernment ownership. 

The declaration of policy of the Atomic 
Energy Act reads in part: “The effect of the 
use of atomic energy for civilian purposes 
upon the social, economic, and political 
structures of today cannot now be deter- 
mined. * * * Therefore, any legislation 
will necessarily be subject to revision from 
time to time. It is reasonable to anticipate, 
however, that tapping this new source of 
energy will cause profound changes in our 
present way of life. Accordingly, itis * * * 
declared to be the policy of the people of 
the United States, that, subject at all times, 
to the paramount objective of assuring the 
common defense and security, the develop- 
ment and utilization of atomic energy shall, 
so far as practicable, be directed toward im- 
proving the public welfare, increasing the 
standard of living, strengthening free compe- 
tition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace.” 

A Socialist can derive no comfort from this 
statement of legislative purpose. It empha- 
sizes peacetime and civilian use, as well as 
military or governmental use. But it em- 
phasizes too, the element of the unknown 
which then seemed to justify national owner- 
ship as a temporary expedient. As the late 
Senator McMahon put it: “When a pushbut- 
ton may destroy a city, can we afford to 
leave such pushbuttons in private hands? 
If not, then we cannot allow private persons 
to own facilities for producing fissionable 
material.” But what was unknown back in 
1946, when the Senator was speaking, is not 
nearly so unknown today. The simple push- 
button ideas current then have lost most of 
their plausibility. 

Moreover, the 1946 fears that the effects of 
atomic energy would be so revolutionary that 
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only Government ownership could control its 
impact on business and community life have 
not been borne out by subsequent events. 

Nor has history warranted the assumption 
that only by Government monopoly could 
secrets be kept and security preserved. 
Heartbreaking instances of espionage, in 
atomic-energy programs, demonstrate that 
Government control is not a guaranty of 
secrecy. Security is and will continue to be 
a serious problem as long as the cold war 
continues. However, the extensive declassifi- 
cation which has already become possible 
points to the strong probability that private 
ownership of power reactors will be quite 
compatible with most exacting standards of 
security for military purposes. 

Perhaps one of the most appealing of all 
the arguments against private ownership 
back in 1946 was the question of interna- 
tional control. The contention was then 
made that transition from national to inter- 
national ownership would be easier if no pri- 
vate rights had vested prior to the establish- 
ment of an international authority. But 
hope for the international control of atomic 
armaments has long since been dimmed by 
the uncompromising Russian attitude. All 
of us recognize today that in the absence of 
a minimum of good will and integrity on the 
part of the great powers involved, mere own- 
ership of atomic-energy facilities by an in- 
ternational commission would not suffice to 
insure the safety of the world. 

If the common decencies are not respected 
there can be no respect for international law. 
On the other hand, if some degree of good 
will and mutual respect can be established, 
then it is quite possible that actual interna- 
tional ownership may not be.an essential 
part of an international control plan, 

But I think that the argument on Seven 
(b) Day that will take on real momentum 
and significance follows a different pattern. 
It will be based on the theory that since the 
atomic energy industry was developed and 
financed by taxpayers, it should be entirely 
for the account of the general public rather 
than for the profit of individual companies. 
The trouble with such an argument is that 
it falsely assumes that profit to private en- 
terprise confers no benefits upon taxpayers. 
It lays down the class conscious and de- 
monstrably untrue postulate that the inter- 
ests of business units and inevitably or 
generally opposed to those of citizens. Such 
an argument also negelects the fact that 
business enterprises are, themselves, large 
taxpayers. It forgets that private industry 
is contributing an indispensable industrial 
know-how to the harnessing of nuclear 
power, as well as adding a tremendous tech- 
nology and the invaluable services of trained 
and skilled personnel. And finally a most 
important factor—increased private profits 
and wages, based on increased production, 
imply overall benefit to the Nation. 

Other factors take equal rank with the 
ability of Government to finance the atomic 
program. Not least among these are the 
knowledge and techniques of the scientists 
and the productive and technological facil- 
ities of American industry. Dollars and 
scientists without industry could never have 
produced anything but a paper bomb. 

Fortunately, in this country there is a 
healthy doubt respecting the claim that ex- 
clusive Government ownership of any seg- 
ment of our economy results inevitably in 
the greater public benefit. Government 
ownership as such is an abstraction. You 
can’t make a big problem easier to handle 
by turning it over to the State. 

However, let me hasten to add, that al- 
though I hope that Seven (b) Day will 
permit private ownership of reactors, I by 
no means advocate excluding Government 
operations in this field. The development 
and ownership of power reactors by industry 
is consistent with development and owner- 
ship by certain branches of Government of 
power reactors to meet specific needs which 
only the Government can afford to meet. 
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You men here today can do much to make 
the plans and recommendations of Seven 
(b) Day more realistic and effective. As 
economists and businessmen you must be- 
come more informed about the atomic en- 
ergy industry. You can and you should 
participate actively in its program. The 
comforting alibi that secrecy prevents such 
activity and understanding is becoming less 
and less valid as declassification process con- 
tinues. It is not enough that your com- 
panies contribute a few technical men to 
some special phase of the development of 
nuclear energy. The times require an un- 
derstanding by industry’s top management 
of the overall revolutionary facts of the 
atomic age. This knowledge will enable you 
to participate intelligently in formulating 
needed and proper legislation. If legislative 
changes are molded only by the considera- 
tions of 1 or 2 segments of business, it 
will be only by coincidence that the overall 
national interest will best be served. Only 
a thorough participation by all segments of 
our people will give promise of legislative 
changes of lasting benefit. And at least part 
of the understanding of the atomic-energy 
panorama must be derived practically. In 
this connection, I hope our Commission can 
start, in the near future, regular orientation 
programs, in appropriate fields, similar to 
those of the armed services. 

And I conceive it to be one of the special 
responsibilities of industrial management, 
in the atomic age, to lend some of its talent 
directly to the Commission. We have been 
fairly fortunate in recruiting technical per- 
sonnel. But time and time again we have 
been turned down in our attempts to inter- 
est administrators and executives. I am 
aware of the financial sacrifice called for in 
giving up a few years to our work. However, 
I believe firmly that anyone who volunteers 
will be back in industry better equipped, 
more fully rounded out and a much more 
valuable man because of his exposure to 
atomic activities. 

Once you men know the problem, prac- 
tically and theoretically, you will be in a 
better position to make the recommenda- 
tions that Seven (b) Day should provoke. 
Meanwhile, increased knowledge will provide 
opportunities to reduce the boundaries of 
Government ownership Httle by little. 

Let me illustrate by an actual example. 
In the fall of 1950 we needed a new power 
supply of the order of a million kilowatts 
for our gaseous-diffusion plant at Paducah, 
Ky. Only the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
a Government-owned project, submitted a 
bid. I was not willing to accept the as- 
sumption that private electric utility com- 
panies were not interested and could not 
successfully compete. And so on November 
8, 1950, the day when the Commission for- 
mally decided to give this business to the 
TVA I determined to get a competing bid 
from private enterprise. 

A group of executives from private utility 
companies met with me on November 13. 
They were asked to submit a proposal. This 
they did 8 days later, despite the fact that 
the congressional budget wheels had already 
started to turn on the theory that the whole 
load would be supplied by TVA. The new 
proposal turned out to be so attractive that 
on December 17 our commission formally 
reversed its previous action and awarded 
half the power load to the private group, 
now known as Electric Energy, Inc. 

In all my business experience I have never 
seen a more bold, energetic or dramatic ef- 
fort put forth in a shorter time. The new 
plan required commitments, for private 
financing, amounting to $100,000,000. It in- 
volved an engagement to supply approxi- 
mately 500,000 kilowatts over a 25-year term, 
And all of this was done in less than 1 
month. 

The Electric Energy, Inc., pattern has es- 
tablished a nationwide precedent. It was 
followed only a few months ago and on a 
much larger scale. An entirely new combi- 


nation of some 15 private utility compa- 
nies has been awarded the contract to supply 
some 2,000,000 kilowatts needed for our new 
Portsmouth, Ohio, plant. 

These, I think, are good examples of the 
ways in which the boundaries of Govern- 
ment ownership can be contracted. You 
and I and events have so far failed to con- 
vince many that whenever a task can be 
satisfactorily achieved by free enterprise, 
the fulfillment of that task ought to be left 
to free enterprise. We believe this because 
we believe in liberty and the right of free 
persons to make decisions for themselves. 

Back in 1946 the most articulate spokes- 
man for Government monopoly were groups 
closely associated with the atomic program. 
Undoubtedly, when “Seven (b) Day” arrives 
many inexperienced in economics and poli- 
tics, will again urge retention of state own- 
ership. The scientist or the businessman 
who is so absorbed in his own affairs that 
he pays little attention to anything else is 
apt to be less than alert before the en- 
croachments of political power. This is es- 
pecially true where he is indifferent to those 
ultimate values on which liberty depends and 
for the sake of which the human race exists. 

There is a danger of making of both science 
and business a kind of idol worship. No 
nation accomplished greater feats of scien- 
tific and technological organization, or 
boasted more scientists and technicians 
than did Germany immediately before the 
last World War. Yet neither the business- 
man nor the scientists in Germany stopped 
Nazi tyranny. How can we account for this? 
They had blind spots which you and I, learn- 
ing from their sad experience, must never 
permit to obscure our vision. 

Too many economists, businessmen, sci- 
entists, and politicians fail to answer the 
crucial question: What is the essential dif- 
ference between our system and that of any 
totalitarianism? Is the essential difference 
between the American system and that of 
Hitler or Stalin a mere matter of science, 
technology, or political and economic tech- 
niques? Of course not. Science and tech- 
nology are as available to tyrants as they 
are to us. So are the techniques of eco- 
nomics and politics. When science, tech- 
nology, and organizational techniques are 
not humanized by the right spiritual out- 
look, they become cold and ruthless. Or- 
ganization of science and industrial tech- 
nology is the most potent weapon of the 
modern mass state. Indeed, the modern ty- 
rants have already borrowed our ideas of 
organization without curbing them by our 
love of freedom and our love of liberty. They 
depersonalize our efficiencies by political or- 
ganization which lack our Bill of Rights and 
our religious and ethical purposes and re- 
straints. $ 

It is in the area of such purposes and 
not in the area of mere technical means 
that we must seek the essential difference 
between our way of life and that of Marx- 
ists’ theory and practice. Only by spiritual 
values, founded ultimately in God, are civili- 
zations really justified. The founders of 
our Nation had the courage to tell the world 
of their firm belief in this truth. For the 
rectitude of their action in the Declaration 
of Independence, they appealed not to any 
fuzzy legalistic theories but to the Supreme 
Judge of the world, the Author of all lib- 
erties. 

Our Nation has lost much of that original 
awareness of the primacy of the spirit. This 
loss has created a vacuum in which col- 
lectivist theories can thrive. And atomic 
power for the industrial machine is an ob- 
vious segment of the economy on which a 
collectivist bridgehead can be established. 
We must be alert to this danger. 

Unless we can hitch our consideration of 
the problems of atomic energy and “Seven 
(b) Day” to such eternal verities as these, 
we will all be like a magnificently organized 
crew on a technically perfect ship in the 
middle of an ocean, without compass and 
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without a place to go. If we build industry 
and science without thinking of human and 
spiritual values, we are making of them false 
gods to whom we offer human sacrifice. 

During this last century we have acquired 
great materialistic knowledge and power, 
but at too high a price—loss of spiritual 
values. We were perhaps in a fair way to 
that bankruptcy of soul which Christ warned 
of in terms that the business of His age 
could understand, “What does it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?” 

The awful threat of the fissioning atom in 
war has pulled us up short in our flight from 
the spirit. May this reversal continue and 
expand as we move into the new era of peace= 
time nuclear energy. 


A Time for Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1953 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, never 
before in all of our long and glorious his- 
tory has there been a more crying need 
for clearer and saner thinking on the 
part of our “tolerant” America than now. 
Truly and proudly we the people of 
America are the most tolerant people on 
earth—tolerant often times to a point of 
danger. As a Nation and as a people, 
we must continue to exemplify in our 
thinking and in our living the Christian 
ideal of tolerance. We must never for- 
get, however, that neither as a Nation 
nor as a people are we required by Chris- 
tian principles or by law to tolerate 
everything. 5 

On Sunday morning, March 15, 1953, I 
heard from the pulpit of the National 
Presbyterian Church here in Washing- 
ton an unusual and timely sermon en- 
titled “A Time for Intolerance,” de- 
livered by the Reverend Edward L. R. El- 
son, D. D., pastor, National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. It was 
thought provoking, inspiring and chal- 
lenging. It deserves careful study by 
eyery American. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am, therefore, including 
the sermon as follows: 

A TIME FOR INTOLERANCE 
(Sermon by Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., 

Litt. D., pastor of the National Presby- 

terian Church, Washington) 

“And Jesus went unto the temple of God, 
and cast out them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that 
sold doves: and He said unto them, It is 
written My House shall be called the house 
of prayer; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves” Matthew 21: 12, 13. 

Last Sunday I preached on “The Inesca~ 
pable Truth”—a sermon about the truth as 
it is in Jesus Christ—and the press across 
the country carried excerpts of various pas- 


es. 

Here is a letter concerning one excerpt. It 
comes from a great distance. 

“Dear Sturm DR. ELSON” (not very com- 
plimentary): “Do not try to impress the 
public of Washingtòn, D. C., with your false 
light of Presbyterianism; Sir Mussolini, Sir 
Hitler, and Sir Stalin, they were great men, 
men of great wisdom, men of God. * * * 
You have no reason, nonintelligence, in any 
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way, shape or form to stand before an audi- 
ence of high cultures, to make a false state- 
ment against God people. * * * I am -a 
man, ‘a servant of the most high’ and I will 
suggest to you, stop preaching false doctrine 
to the public, and go to work on a pick and 
shovel, that you may feel better, and this 
earth will be more clean. 
. “Sincerely yours, 
“THE MAN oF WISDOM.” 


An element of abnormality is evident here, 
the writer being in some way pathological. 
These people are in the world. Of course, 
when Christian truth is proclaimed, the re- 
sponse of untruth should be expected. 

One of the great dangers of our age is an 
easy tolerance. Ancient Israel had this 
temptation too—“to put other gods before 
Yahweh”"—to add to the faith in a tolerant 
manner, producing a syncretistic worship. 
The tendency in ancient Israel was toward 
an easy and tolerant liberalism, while the 
great prophets were continual protestants 
against the tendency. 

In those parts of the Israelitish popula- 
tion where tolerance won, vital religion per- 
ished because of the lack of vigorous prot- 
estations in crucial times. Dr. Elton True- 
blood points out that the 10 lost tribes 
were not so much lost in the sense of migra- 
tion as they were lost in that they ceased to 
be a people conscious of a unique witness. 
But the prophets by their intolerance saved 
the faith. And that faith gave us Christ. 

Jesus came out of that tradition—a tradi- 
tion accustomed to the rise of prophets, “who 
by being critical of their times were pro- 
ductive of new times. The so-called narrow 
men saved the faith and the nation.” There 
can be no cutting edge that is not narrow. 

Our Lord was kind and compassionate 
but there were times when he demonstrated 
that tolerance is not always a virtue. Of 
some things, he would be intolerant. So you 
behold Him, in His last week, upsetting the 
money tables and driving the moneychang- 
ers from the temple, 


One of our modern self-deceptions is that 
tolerance is a virtue. To suppose that a 
Christian people must in all things be tol- 
erant is an illusion. We must be tolerant 
many times; we dare not be tolerant at all 
times. To be tolerant under all circum- 
stances could lead to the dissipation of 
spiritual vitality and the disappearance of 
clear-cut convictions. 

The Christian will have a hospitality of 
mind toward other men’s ideas; but he can- 
not be tolerant of falsehood. The Christian 
will be tolerant of other human beings; 
but can he be tolerant with evil? The 
Christian will be tolerant toward other 
faiths; but must he be tolerant toward 
ecclesiastical systems which seek to impose 
their own will upon a total national or social 
life, or seek to determine foreign policies in 
the interests of a particular religion? The 
Christian will be tolerant in his advocacy of 
free speech; but must he be tolerant toward 
those subversive forces which use our free 
speech to seek power which, if achieved, 
would destroy free speech? The Christian 
will be tolerant of other people’s opinions in 
a free press; but must he be tolerant of those 
who exploit the free press for personal or 
group ascendancy, or for assassination of 
character? The Christian will be tolerant 
toward those whose moral standards differ 
from his own; but must he be tolerant to- 
ward those whose scandalous behavior is a 
disgrace to Christian morality and destruc- 
tive of American idealism? The Christian 
will be tolerant toward other races. That 
kind of tolerance is in the very essence of 
Christianity, but must one tolerate the accu- 
sation that concern for better race relations 
always has political motivations? There is a 
limit to tolerance. The Christian will be tol- 
erant to those who differ from him in their 
opinions concerning political philosophy, 
economic theory, and public morality, but 


must he be tolerant toward opinions which 
undercut our culture and defy our traditions 
of decency and sow the seeds of cultural de- 
terioration? No There are limits to tol- 
erance. There are times when tolerance is 
not a virtue, but a vice. 

This is a lesson we Protestants need to 
learn, for at times our tolerance has been 
our weakness. In the measure in which we 
have been tolerant, we have at some points 
lost both our convictions and our hold upon 
men. I am always pleased during Brother- 
hood Week to speak on the same program 
with my colleagues of the Roman Church 
and the Jewish faith. I spoke again on such 
a program 2 weeks ago in the departmental 
auditorium: We usually discuss things in 
common. However, it seems to me a more 
useful purpose might be served if at times 
we were to define the points in which we 
differed or assert the things which make us 
each unique. My neighbor, Monsignor Cart- 
wright, of St. Matthew’s, agrees with me in 
this. While we must be tolerant, we must 
not forfeit the convictions which give us 
virility and substance. 

We must at all times be charitable, but 
charity and tolerance are not the same thing. 
Some of the most virile churches have been 
those which might be said to be intolerant. 
At least they are uncompromising. Some of 
the most forceful organizations are slightly 
intolerant—the intemperate temperance so- 
cieties, for example, whose members keep 
sharpened the need for moral disciplines, 
Tolerance can become a weakness. The Ro- 
man priest, who censors a person because he 
absents himself from the rites of the church, 
is called a good priest; when a church ses- 
sion suggests that a person, who has not 
darkened the doors of a church for a quar- 
ter of a century be suspended from mem- 
bership, the session is thought to be intol- 
erant. When the priest says you must at- 
tend mass each week, or not be in a state of 
grace, or, put another way, “You go to church 
or go to hell,” the priest is called a good 
Catholic. But when I say you cannot be a 
good Christian unless you have disciplined 
habits of worship and that absence from 
the fellowship of Christ’s church is in the 
end disastrous to you. I am chided, to be 
tolerant. Toward what are we to be toler- 
ant? We, Protestants, have been tolerant of 
sophistries. We have been tolerant of 
spiritual indifference; tolerant of theological 
shallowness; tolerant of religious indolence. 
That has been our weakness. Tolerance 
may yet prove to be our undoing. Tolerance 
is a virtue much of the time, but it can 
quickly become a vice. There are some 
things against which we must stand; there 
must be some grit in our characters; there 
must be some moral defiance in our hearts; 
there must be some ruggedness in our per- 
sonalities; there must be some spiritual 
sinews in our character which make us 
“Stand immovable, always abounding in the 
works of the Lord.” Truth cannot be tol- 
erant toward falsehood; morality cannot be 
tolerant toward immorality; Christianity 
cannot be tolerant toward paganism. Let us 
keep the virtuous kind of tolerance. Let us 
be free of arrogance. Let us ask for our- 
selves nothing we would deny to other races 
or other faiths. But, simply to be tolerant 
toward everything for the sake of tolerance, 
is full of danger for our way of life and our 
religion. I plead with you to be delivered 
from the corrupting attitude which says 
that Protestant Christian people must at all 
times and in all circumstances be tolerant. 


m 


This is a time for intolerance of those 
who abuse our freedom. And we must un- 
derstand where we get our freedom and what 
our kind of freedom means. We sometimes 
want to give a touch of modernity and an 
intellectual flavor to our speaking of free- 
dom. Now freedom is something to be treas- 
ured. It is so valuable; we would not want 
to surrender it no matter what the price, 
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But what do we mean by freedom? Freedom 
is not something which is achieved; freedom 
is the gift of God. It is part of man’s nature 
and is derived from his Creator. This is 
what the Declaration of Independence says. 
It is because freedom comes from God that it 
can neither be given nor taken away by any 
man. 

To be free does not mean that we have no 
limitations, I can never be free in the sense 
that I can do all things at all times as my 
whims and fancies dictate. My freedom is 
bound by self-respect. My freedom is lim- 
ited by considerations for others. My free- 
dom is limited by the tradition and sanctions 
of my community. My freedom is limited by 
my sense of honor and by my neighbors’ 
welfare. I have a family; that limits my free- 
dom. I have a home; that, too, limits my 
freedom. I belong to you as pastor; that 
limits my freedom. You belong to the 
church; that limits your freedom. We all 
belong to Christ; that limits our freedom. 
We are mastered by Him. Freedom brings 
with it deep loyalties. Freedom requires dis- 
ciplines. Freedom means personal responsi- 
bility. It is time to be intolerant of any 
cheap conception of freedom which says, 
“you can do as you please.” 


ur 


It is time for the church of Jesus Christ to 
be intolerant of everything which attempts 
to deprive it of its unique reality as the 
church of God. The church is not a jolly 
social club. Of the early church they wrote, 
“These are they who have turned the world 
upside down.” The church is not a Sunday 
morning lecture forum. It is the fellowship 
of redeemed sinners of whom it has been 
written, “Behold how they love one another.” 
The church is not a political debating so- 
ciety; it is a colony of Heaven and its people 
the salt of the earth, the concrete and living 
manifestation of Christ on earth—the body 
of Christ. 

It is time for the church, which derives its 
authority from God, to be intolerant of any 
agency which endeavors to deprive it of its 
divine authority and its unique mission. It 
stakes down its faith on the historic doctrine . 
that God is the Sovereign Lord and Ruler of 
all life. The church, when faithful to its 
Lord, is the medium of the voice of God and 
stands in judgment upon all life, including 
governments; for the God of the church who 
is the God of history is above and beyond all 
human societies, including the state. Hence, 
the church when true to its Lord is to be 
judged only by the Divine Judge. 

In America the church has produced our 
greatest patriots. Many of them have been 
the clergy. And the clergy today yield to no 
other citizens in their patriotic allegiance. 
Before the door of this church stands a monu- 
ment to the Reverend John Witherspoon, who 
not only signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but taught several other signers 
of the document. Though president of 
Princeton, he was absent from the university 
during most of the War for Independence 
while he went up and down the Colonies 
raising money and inspiring the people to 
patriotic actions. Who can look upon that 
face and not be inspired by the leadership 
of the church and her ministers in establish- 
ing and maintaining this Nation? The min- 
isters of the church today, as individual citi- 
zens, gladly accept all the responsibilities and 
the privileges of citizenship. I believe that 
as individual citizens, but not as a voca- 
tional class, they are ready to cooperate with 
every effort to strengthen and maintain our 
national foundations, including personal 
scrutiny by competent investigative agen- 
cies. 

I, personally, have been investigated by 
Army Intelligence, the FBI, and the CIA, 
and I have felt no infringement upon my 
clerical status. I believe that every indi- 
vidual’s life should be open to scrutiny. 
With proper safeguards to freedom of 
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thought and conscience, the clergy as indi- 
vidual citizens are ready now, as always, to 
cooperate in every responsible effort to 
strengthen our national life, while steadfast- 
ly holding to the church’s basic conviction 
that “God, alone, is lord of the conscience.” 

It is time for us to be intolerant of the 
forces that would destroy both our church 
and our cherished Nation. Too long and too 
easily many have regarded communism as a 
Christian heresy, when it is nothing of the 
sort. It is itself a world religion of salva- 
tion—salvation for this world, evoking the 
complete dedication of men and women— 
commanding all their resources of personali- 
ty. Beside the faith of Islam, Christianity, 
and Judaism, we now have a fourth world 
Teligion—communism. It is a religion in 
that it evokes the complete allegiance of its 
followers and offers to them a world plan of 
salvation. This new religion has evangelis- 
tic passion, and crusading vitality. It is out 
to win converts and to make over our world 
in its fashion. 

There is only one way for Christians to 
confront such a force. That is to be con- 
vinced of our own faith and to be commit- 
ted without deviation to our own Lord. 
Then, as with the early church, we must out- 
live, outlove, outlast, and if need be, outdie 
the Communists. 


We follow a Christ who loved and served 
people—all kinds of people. He loved the 
sinner, but never compromised with sin. 
He never deviated from the supreme pur- 
pose, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me.” He was intolerant of hypocrisy, 
intolerant of sacrilege, intolerant of moral 
compromise. 

I plead this lenten season for clearer un- 
derstanding of our faith, a firmer commit- 
ment to Christ, and a holy intolerance of 
anything which keeps us from the exaltation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1953 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include an editorial entitled “Make 
Hawaii the 49th” from the Tuesday, 
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March 10, 1953, issue of the Birmingham 
Post-Herald. 
The editorial follows: 
MARE HAWAII THE 49TH 

Hawaii is so prosperous economically that 
it is true, as one Congressman said jokingly 
during the statehood hearings last week, that 
it would not gain much as a State except rep- 
resentation in Congress and visits from pres- 
idential candidates during campaign years. 

Those things are pretty important, how- 
ever, to people who don’t have them, and 
the Hawaiians have been second-class citi- 
zens long enough. It speaks well for the 
Republican majorities in Congress that they 
are trying to carry out promptly their cam- 
paign promise for immediate statehood for 
Hawaii, and well for the Democrats that there 
was no partisan opposition to it at the hear- 
ings. Chances seem good now for early 
action by the House. 

Chairman A. L. MILLER, of the House In- 
terior Committee, was wise, too, in agreeing 
to hold hearings soon on Alaska statehood. 
The Democrats considered both territories 
when they controlled the Congress, and for 
the Republicans to do less would be to 
arouse suspicion that they were paying more 
attention to the voting records of the two 
Territories than to the merits of their 
respective pleas for statehood, 


